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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fFerf/iescfay,  May  30,  1984 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
pcay'er: 

Gracious  God,  on  these  days  of  me- 
morial we  remember  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  others.  With  grati- 
tude we  recall  how  the  sacrifices  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  have  al- 
lowed us  to  know  the  gifts  of  freedom 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  that  freedom. 

Bless  an  those,  O  God,  who  in  our 
day,  seek  to  protect  and  secure  the  lib- 
erties we  enjoy,  and  the  way  their 
^nse  of  duty  and  honor  enable  them 
^o  be  promoters  of  justice  and  peace  in 
our  world  that  we  may  live  in  harmo- 
ny and  understanding  with  all  Your 
fcreation.  Amen.  •  • ,, 


THfe  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  hi3  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
.is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
al^sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  ?M,  nays 
25,  fuiswered  "present"  4,  not  voting 
120,  as  follows: 

[RollNo.  185J  . 

YEAS— 284        ■ 


Ackerman 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 


Andrews  (NO 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzio 
Archer 


Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Barnard 


Barnes 

Flippo 

Lowry  (WA) 

Rose 

Stapgeland 

Watkins 

Bateman 

Foglielta 

Lujan 

Roth 

Stenholm 

Waxman 

Bates 

Foley 

Luken 

Roukema 

Stokes 

Weber 

Bedell 

,Pord  (,TN) 

Lundine 

Rowland 

Stratton 

Weiss 

Beilenson 

Fowler 

Lungren 

Roybal 

Studds 

Wheat 

Bennett 

Frank 

MacKay 

Bawyer 

Stump 

Whitehurst 

Bereuter 

Frenzel 

MacUgan 
Markey 

fecheuer 

Swift 

Whitley 

Berman 

Fuqua  ■ 

peiberling 

Tauke 

Whilten 

Bevill 

Gekas 

Marlenee 

feharp 

Tauzin 

Williams  (OH) 

Biaggi 

Gephardt 

Martin  (ID 

^haw 

Taylor 

Wise 

Bilirakis 
BKley 

Oilman 

Martin  (NC* 

^humway 

Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (OA) 

Wolpe 

Gonzalez 

Martin  (NY) 

JShuster 

Wortley 

Boehlert 

Gradison 

Martinez 

ISisisky 

Torres 

WrighJ. 

Boner 

Gramm 

Matsui 

fSlattery 

To'rricelli 

Wyden 

Bonior 

Gray 

Mazzoli 

pSmith  (lA) 

Traxler 

Wylie 

Bonker 

Green 

■  McCain 

|Smith(NE) 
sSmith.  Robert 

Valentine 

Yates 

BJSrski 

Gunderson 

McCandless 

Vandtr  Jagl 

Yatron 

Bosco 

Hall  (IN) 

McCloskey 

JSnowe 

Vento 

Young (FL) 

Boucher 

Hall.  Sam 

McCollum 

ISnyder 

Volkmer 

Young  (MO) 

<Boxer 

Hamilton 

McCurdy 

asolarz 

Vucanovich 

Zschau 

Britt 

Hammerschmidt  McEwen 

1  Staggers 

Walgren 

Brooks 

Hansen  (UT) 

McKernan 

Broomfield 

Harrison 

Mica 

NAYS-25 

Brown  (CA) 

Hartnett 

Mikulski 

;  Chappie 

Harkin 

Schaefer 

Brpwn(CO) 

Hatcher 

Miller  (CA) 

;  Cheney 

Jacobs 

Schroeder 

Burton  (CA) 

Hawkins 

Mineta 

1  Clay 
Craig 

!  Dannemeyer 
1  Dickinson 
IJCmerson 

Lipinski 

Sikorski 

Byron 

Hayes 

Minish 

Mack 

Solomon 

Carney 

Hertel 

Moakley 

Miller  (OH) 

Sundquist 

Carper 

Hightower 

Molinari 

Mitchell 

Walker 

Carr 

Hiler 

Montgomery 

PennVv_-— ~ 

Young  (AK)   , 

Chappell 

Hillis 

Moody 

1  Evans  (lA)     ' 

Roberts  ■ 

Clinger 

Holt 

Moore 

\  Gejdenson 

t  Sabo 

CoaU 

Hopkins'' 

Moorhead 

^ 

7 

Coelho 

Horton 

Morrison  (WA) 

1                ANSV 

iTERED  •PRESENT--4. 

Coleman  (TX) 

Howard 

Mrazek 

Collins 

■Hoyer 

Murphy 

i  Goodling 

O'berstar 

Conte 

Hubbard 

Murtha 

McKinney 

Ottinger 

Corcoran 

Hughes 

Myers 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-120 

Courier 

Hunter 

Natcher 

Coyne 

Hutto 

Neal 

Addabbo 

Fields 

Lowery  (CA) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hyde 

Nelson 

Akaka 

Florio 

Marriott 

Crane,  Philip 

Jenkins 

Nichols 

Antftony 

Ford  (MI) 

Mavroules 

Daniel 

Johnson 

Nielsen                   i  Applegate 

Franklin 

McDade 

Darden 

Jones  (NO 

Nowak 

!  Bartlett 

Frost 

McGrath 

Daub 

Kasich 

Oakar 

1  Belhune 

Garcia 

McHugh      ■ 

Dellums 

Kastenmeier 

Qbey 

1  Boggs 

Gaydos 

McNulty 

Derrick 

Kazen 

Olin 

Boland 

Gibbons 

Michel 

DeWine 

Kemp 

Ortiz 

Breaux 

Gingrich 

MoUohan 

Dicks 

Kennelly 

Panetta 

■Broyhiil 

Glickman 

Morrison  (CT) 

Dingell 

Kildce 

Parris 

Bryant 

Gore 

O'Brien 

Dixon 

Kindness 

Pashayan 

Burton  (IN) 

Gre^gg 

Owens 

Donnelly 

Kleczka 

Patman 

Campbell 

Guarini 

Oxley 

Dorgan 

Kogovsek 

Paul 

Chandler 

Hall  lOH) 

Packard 

Downey 

Kolter 

Petri 

Clarke 

Hall,  Ralph 

Patterson 

Dreier 

Kostmayer 

Pickle 

Coleman  tMO) 

Hance       • 

Pease     • 

Duncan 

LaFalce 

Price 

Conable 

Hansen  (ID) 

Pepper 

Dwyer 

Lagomarsino 

Pursell 

'Conyers 

Hefner 

Perkins 

Early   • 

.pantos 
Latta 

Quillen 

Cooper 

Heftel. 
■  Huckaby 

Porter 

Eckart 

Rahall           ; 

Coughlin 

Pritchard 

Edgar 

Leach 

Hatch  ford     : 

Crockett 

Ireland 

Rangel 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Ray               1 

D'Amours 

Jeffords 

Rfchardson     ' 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lent       / 

Regula 

Dasftile 

Jones  (OK) 

Roemcr. 

English      , 

Levin 

Reid  , 

Davis 

Jones  (TN) 

Rostenkowski 

trdreich 

Levine 

Ridge 

de  la  Garza 

Kaptur 

Rudd 

Bvmns(lL) 

lievitas 

Rinaldo 

Dowdy . 

Kramer 

Russo 

rtaoeU       ' 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ritter 

Durbin 

Leath 

Savage 

Fteio. 

Ltvingston 

Robinson       ; 

Dymally 

Lehman  (CA) 

Schneider 

F^ighan 

Lloyd 

Rodino 

Dyson 

Leland 

Schulze 

Fiedler 

Loeffler 

Roe  . 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lewis  ("CA) 

Schumer    . 

wun  ■ 

iotx. 

Rogers 

Erlenborn 

Long (LA) 

Sensenbrenner 

Ferraro 

Long  (MD) 

Shannon 

) 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  ducMfg  the  House  proceeding;,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  inseWions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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SUjmnder 
Stnvon 
Skeen 
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Spencf 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Synar 

Tallon 

Towns 

Udall 


Vandergnft 

Weaver 

WhittaKer 

Williams  I  MTi 

Wi'lson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    resylt    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounped  as  above  recorded. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles; 

H.R.  3075.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  establish  a  Small  Business 
Computer  Crime  and  Security  Task  Force, 
and  for  oth«*  purposes;  and 

H  R.  3921.  An  act  to  establish  wilderness 
areas  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment ol  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  )he  bill  (H.R.  4170) 
entitled  "An  act/to  provide  for  tax 
reform,  and  fo^  other  purposes.' 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  the 
following  Senators  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate: 

FYom  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  consider  those  matters  deal 
ing  with  appropriations;  Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  and  Mr.  Byrd. 

From  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to 
consider  those  matters  within  that 
committee's  jurisdiction:  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Matsunaca.  and  Mr. 
Baucus. 

From  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
to  be  general  conferees;  Mr. Domenici. 
Mr.  Armstrong.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  HoLL^GS,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Sasser. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  to  consid- 
er those  matters  within  that  commit- 
tees  jurisdiction:  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Proxmire. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters within  that  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion and  in  addition,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  to  consider 
only  those  sections  dealing  with  com- 
petition in  contracting;  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
QuAYLE,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Bingaman. 
and  Mr.  Levin. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 


S  416.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Illinois  River  in  Oregon  and  the 
Owyhee  River  in  Oregon  as  components  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System; 

S.  1735.  An  act  entitled  the  Shoalwater 
Bay  Indian  Tnbe-Dexterby  the-Sea  Claim 
Settlement  Act '; 

S  2069.  Ar  "-l  if)  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  and 

S.J.  Res  300  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  thr  Congress  that  the  partici- 
pants in  the  New  Ireland  Forum  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
genuine  progress  in  the  search  for  a  just 
and  peaceful  .solution  to  the  problems  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  296.  98th  Con- 
gress, the  majority  leader,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  minority  leader,  ap- 
points Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Baucus  as 
members  of  the  escort  committee  for 
the  wreath  laying  ceremony  in  the 
Capitol  rotunda  on  Friday.  May  25. 
1984.  at  2:45  p.m..  in  honor  of  an  un- 
known soldier  killed  in  Vietnam. 


who  we  are  in  terms  of  both  personal 
stability  and  interpersonal  loyalties. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  I  am  pleased  when  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  reinforce  this 
valuable  commitment  to  family 
through  legislative  activity.  That  is 
why  I  am  cosponsoring  H.R.  3797.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
to  individuals  who  take  care  of  elderly 
members  of  their  family  at  home. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  the 
credit  would  equal  30  percent  of^  quali- 
fied elderly  care  expenses.  That  30- 
percent  figure  would  be  reduced  by  1 
percentage  point  for  each  $2,000  by 
which  the  adjusted  gross  income  of 
the  taxpayer  exceeds  $25,000.  Ordinar- 
ily, it  would  be  reduced  to  no  less  than 
20  percent. 

The  credit  would  be  made  refund- 
able for  individuals  to  help  offset  the 
costs  of  taking  care  of  a  particular  el- 
derly family  member. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  step 
toward  helping  lower  health  care  costs 
while,  at  the  same  time,  promoting  the 
closeness  of  the  family. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  continue 
to  support  its  legislative  progress. 


ANHOUNCEMteWTS  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  \.  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  on  Friday.  May 
25.  1984; 

H.R  2174.  An  act  to  extend  the  transition 
period  under  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978;  and 

H  R  5692.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo 
rary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Chair  wojld  also  announce  that 
we  will  have  1 -minute  speeches  and 
then  take  up  the  rule  on  the  HUD  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  has  been 
delayed,  and  when  his  plane  arrives  we 
will  hope  to  go  forward  with  the  HUD 
appropriation  bill. 

Following  that  we  will  get  back  to 
the  Defense  Authorization  Act.  and  we 
hope  to  work  until  11  o'clock  tonight. 
The  House  will  convene,  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  and  will  continue  with  the 
State-Justice  appropriation  bill.  Then 
if  the  Defens*'  authorization  has  not 
been  completed  the  House  will  stay 
until  late  tomorrow  night  to  see  if  it 
can  be  finished. 

U  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  fin- 
ished tomorrow  night,  there  will  be  a 
Friday  session. 


TAX  CREDIT  ELDERLY  CARE 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  family 
bonds   have   the   potential   to   reflect 


THE  UNSAFE  ARMY? 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  nationally  syndicated  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  wrote  two  articles  dis- 
cussing problems  related  to  day-to-day 
safety  in  the  Army  in  noncombat  situ- 
ations. 

Some  of  the  statistics  he  presented 
are  truly  disturbing.  Examples: 

In  September   1982,  a  CH47C  Chi- 
nook helicopter  crashed  in  Germany 
killing  46  persons.  The  cause  of  the 
crash  was  a  transmission  failure  due  to  ' 
faulty  design. 

In  October  1983.  an  armored  person- 
nel carrier  veered  off  the  side  of  a 
bridge  at  Port  Drum.  One  soldier  was 
killed  and  two  slightly  injured. 

In  the  first  4  months  of  1983.  the 
Army  has  experienced  a  sharp  upward 
trend  in  drowning  accidents.  Many  of 
the  accidents  were  caused  by  inad- 
equate personal  flotation  devices. 

Anderson  began  with  the  startling 
statistic; 

The  Army  has  lost  an  entire  division  due 
to  accidental  death  during  the  past  two  dec 
ades.  According  to  the  files,  there  have  been 
at  least  16,851  accidental  deaths  in  the  past 
21  years. 

This  matter  is  not  a  new  concern  to 
me.  In  1982,  I  called  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  improvements  in  the  design 
and  operation  of  Army  jeeps  after  I 
learned  from  Defense  Department  fig- 
ures that  between  1979  and  '.981  there 
were  more  than  2.400  accidents  involv- 
ing Army  jeeps  resulting  in  64  deaths 


and  1,222  injuries.  It  was  determined 
that  driver  error  in  part  caused  by  in- 
adequate instructions  caused  a  majori- 
ty of  theae  accidents.  » 

It  is  time  that  safety  was  given  a 
higher  priority  in  the  Army. 
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POLISH-AMERICAN  HERITAGE 
MONTH 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr."^eak- 
er.  last  week.  Congressman  Borski  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  establish  the 
month  of  August  as  Polish- American 
Heritage  Month.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution  and  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
also  become  cosponsors.  This  month 
will  give  us  a  valuable  opportunity  to 
honor  both  the  past  struggles  of  Poles 
for  freedom  and  their  present  fight 
against  an  oppressive  regime. 

An  example  of  past  Polish  dedica- 
tion to  freedom  was  commemorated  on 
May  18,  1984,  a  day  which  marked  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  victory  of 
Polish  soldiers  over  the  German  Army 
in  the  battle  for  Monte  Caissino. 

One  hundred  Detroijt  area  veterans 
of  the  Polish  Corps  joined  .thousands 
of  Poles  throughout  the  world  at 
Monte  Cassino  to  commemorate  their 
victory  there  and  remember  their 
fallen  brethren. 

A  present-day  example  of  Polish 
dedication  to  freedom  is  seem  in  the 
struggle  continuing  within  Poland 
today  against  an  oppressive  regime.  Al- 
though Lech  Walesa  and  several  thou- 
sand supporters  joined  in  May  Day 
rallies  in  a  number  of  Polish  cities, 
government  crackdowns  have  forced 
most  political  and  cultural  opposition 
underground.  The  spirit  of  banned 
Solidarity  lives  on,  less  conspicuously 
but  vibrantly,  in  the  hundreds  of  un- 
derground periodicals  now  being  pub- 
lished more  or  less  regularly,  in .  the 
scores  of  new  books  coming  off  the  un- 
derground presses,  and  in  living  room 
theater,  underground  cabaret,  and  un- 
official art  exhibits. 


THE  FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rpm&rks  ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  serveral  members  of  the 
Footwear  Caucus  will  be  speaking 
about  the  problems  of  the  American 
footwear  industry. 

Today,  across  the  Nation,  factories 
are  closing. 

Unemployment  in  the  footwear  in- 
dustry is  almost  15  percent. 

Profits  are  suffering. 

And  foreign  competition  is  rising. 


I  and  some  40  Members  of  Congress 
have  supported  the  footwear  petition. 
now  before  the  International  Trade 
Commission. 

Clearly  the  domestic  industry  is  in 
trouble. 

Imports  now  total  about  70  percent 
of  all  nonrubber  footwear  sales  in  the 
United  States. 

That  is  70  percent.  The  obvious 
result  is  rising  unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  domestic 
footwear  industry  should  be  commend- 
ed. 

They  are  modernizing.  They  &^e  in- 
creasing research  and  development. 
They  are  increasing  capital  expendi- 
tures. They  are  working  hard. 

The  footwear  industry  supports  the 
concept  of  free  trade  but  fair  trade  is 
essential  to  its  survival. 


THE  LATE  CHAIRMAN.  CLEMENT 
J.  ZABLOCKI.  HONORED  BY 
THE  GEORGETOWN  CENTER 
FOR  STRATEGIC  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
giv^en  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er this  month  the  prestigious  George- 
town University  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies  held  its  11th' 
Annual  Williamsburg  Conference  for 
the  detailed  discussion  of  a  number  of 
important  questions  affecting  our  Na- 
tion's international  policy.  I  know  that 
over  the  years  a  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the.se 
conferences,  situated  in  a  very  appro- 
priate setting  for  quiet  analysis,  and 
have  come  away  enriched  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  discussions  which  have 
formed  the  substance  of  these  confer- 
ences. 

At  the  11th  Annual  Conference  one 
of  the  highlights  was  the  action  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Georgetown 
Center  in  dedicating  this  particular 
conference  to  the  memory  of  our  long- 
time friend,  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

The  official  program  of  the  confer- 
ence included  a  very  fine  photograph 
of  our  late,  beloved  colleague,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  text  setting  forth 
Chairman  Zablockis  close  relationship 
with  CSIS. 

At  the  Saturday  evening  dinner  of 
the  conference,  held  in  the  Virginia 
room  of  the  Williamsburg  Lodge,  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  the  former 
president  of  CSIS,  the  Honorable 
David  M.  Abshire,  delivered  a  moving 
tribute  to  Chairman  Zablocki  pointing 
out  the  long-time  support  that  Clem 
Zablocki  hadNgiven  to  the  Georgetown 
Center  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
tne  House  Committee,  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  that  the 
center  should  have  asked  me  to  place 
the  text  of  this  tribute  to  our  late  col- 
league in  the  Record,  and  I  know  that 
Members  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  will  be  interested  in  this  well- 
deserved  recognition  for  a  Member 
who  worked  long  and  hard  to  promote 
peace  and  international  understand- 
ing. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  actual  text  of  the  tribute 
rendered  to  Clement  Zablocki  by  the 
Georgetown  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies: 

The  11th  Annual  Williamsburg  Confer- 
ence of  the  .Georgetown  University  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies, 
Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  our  Longtime 
Friend.  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

Clement  Zablocki  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  CSIS  from  its  founding  in  1962.  He 
served  a.s  a  member  of  our  Board  longer 
than  any  other  individual  in  the  Center's 
histroy. 

Among  his  many  contributions  ^o  the 
Center  were  his  seminal  hearings  and  subse- 
quent book.  "The  Sino-Soviet  Rivalry.' 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  Williams- 
burg Conference  be  dedicated  to  his 
memory  inasmuch  as  he  and  members  of  his 
family  have  been  among  the  most  regular 
participants  in  this  annual  event.  His  ab- 
.sence  from  this  conference,  from  the  Center 
Board  atid  family,  and  from  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  felt  by  all  for 
many  years  to  come. 


MARKEY  AMENDMENT 
OVERTAKEN  BY  EVENTS 

(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Markey)  has  had  printed  in  the 
Record  an  amendment  which  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  our  preparedness 
effort.  His  amendment  has  been  over- 
taken by  events,  the  adoption  of  the 
Foley  amendment. 

It  will  cancel  legislation  recently 
passed  by  this  House,  the  Broomfield- 
Murtha  amendment. 

This  amendment  ignores  the  inher- 
ent value  to  the  U.S.  armed  services  of 
getting  out  and  away  from  our  normal 
training  areas.  Each  year,  on  an 
annual  cycle.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  units 
go  through  a  very  deliberate  training 
schedule.  In  many  cases  they  are  limit- 
ed to  performing  the  same  training  in 
the  same,  almost  memorized,  training 
areas— like  a  football  team  running 
and  rerunning  the  same  play  in  prac- 
tice. 

This  gets  the  teamwork  down  pat. 
but  it  surely  does  not  promote  flexibil- 
ity when  you  are  in  the  same  place,  in 
the  same  stadium,  time  after  time 
after  time. 

Let  me  give  oue  cogent  example  of 
how  we  can  get  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
expected by  training  in  areas  like  Hon- 
duras. 
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During  the  last  joint  e:;ercise,  a  U.S. 
Navy  construction  battalion-thc  Sea- 
bees— finished  their  participation  and 
were  waiting  for  pickup^on  the  beach 
in  Honduras.  They  and  their  equip 
ment  were  to  be  pulled^ut  on  landing 
craft.  During  the  sevCTal-day  period 
before  the  Seabees  could  be  taken  off 
the  beach,  the  mayor  of  the  little  Hon- 
duran  town  of  Punta  Piedra  ap- 
proached the  Seabee  commanding  of- 
ficer with  a  request  — he  had  a  new 
steel  prefabricated  school  building 
which  had  been  donated  to  the  town 
by  an  international  charitable  organi- 
zation, along  with  cement  and  other 
supplies  for  its  construction— but  no 
budget  for  the  necessary  labor  to  put 
up  the  building  literally  for  years. 
Could  the  Seabees  help' 

You  bet  they  could.  Mr.  Speaker   At 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Navy,  totally 
unexpectedly,  the  kind  of  vertical  con-     of  U.S.  jobs, 
slruclion  they  very  rarely  get  a  chance        The     agreement, 
to     undertake.     And     generations    of 
schoolchildren  in  Punta  Piedra  will  re 
member  with  gratitude  the  big  Amen 
can  .sailors  in  dungarees  who  pitched 
in  and  made  their  new  .school  possible. 

This  amendment  would  destroy  the 
opportunity  for  this  kind  of  training 
and  this  kind  of  good  v^iH.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  We  cannot  afford  the  loss-either 
in  our  readine.ss.  or  in  the  opportunity 
to  promote  good  will  and  understand 
ing  with  our  American  neighbors.  I 
urge  that  we  do  not  agree  to  this 
amendment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  cannot  find  the 
political  resolve  to  stop  giving  away 
electric  power  for  free,  then  we  have 
no  hope  of  ever  making  a  dent  in  the 
Federal  budget  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hydropower  give- 
aways must  stop. 


HISTORIC  UNITED  STATES- 
JAPAN  AGREEMENT 

(Mr  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  other  administrations  have 
failed,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
succeeded  in  an  historic  agreement  to 
reduce  unfair  competition  from  Japan, 
level  the  playing  field  for  American 
manufacturers,  and  protect  thousands 


PRICING  OF  FEDERALLY 
GENERATED  HYDROPOWER 

(Mr.    PETRI    asked    and    was    given 
•permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Njilional  Wildlife  Federation  re 
ported  that  the  Interior  Department 
has  rejected  dozens  of  cost  r»'covery 
recommendations  by  its  own  Inspector 
General. 

For  example.  Interior's  auditors 
found  that  the  utilities  that  draw  hy- 
'droelectric  power  from  the  Federal 
dams  in  the  Mi.ssouri  River  ba.sin  are 
getting  more  power  than  the>  are 
paying  for.  In  effect,  some  20  percent 
of  the  power  output  of  the.se  c^ims  is 
being  given  away  free. 

Three  we^s  ago,  we  had  a  major 
debate  in  this 'House  over  the  pricing 
of  federally  generated  hydropower.  I 
was  among  those  who  sought  to  begin 
pricing  the  power  at  its  fair  market 
value,  as  determined  by  competitive 
bidding.  Those  who  oppo.sed  that  view 
said.  No.  no.  The  Government  should 
recover  only  its  own  costs,  however. 
\o^."  Now.  we  find  that  the  Interior 
Dnsartment  cloes  not  even  adhere  to 
this  lower  standard.  The  Govern- 
ment's costs  are  not  be*mg  recovered, 
and  the  Treasury  w  ill  be  shortchanged 
by  billions  of  dollars. 


which  calls  for 
internationalizing  the  Japanese  yen. 
means  that  Japanese  cars  and  other 
imports  will  .s«'ll  rn  the  United  States 
at  prices  which  more  accurately  re- 
flect their  cost.  The  door  will  also  be 
opened  wider  to  U.S.  firms  seeking  to 
do  busine.ss  in  Japan. 

These  of  us  from  aito-producing 
States  have  maintained  for  years  that 
American  workers,  and  technology  can 
compete  with  the  Japanese  provided 
we  are  permitted  to  play  under  the 
same  rules.  An  overvalued  dollar  and 
an  undervalued  .vi-n  made  that  impos 
sible. 

While  this  agreement  will  not  .solve 
all  of  our  international  trade  problems 
overnight,  its  long-term  effect  will  be 
to  permit  freer  and  fairer  trade  with- 
out the  conflict  inherent  in  protective 
legislation. 

Mr.    Speaker,    all    of    us    concerned 
about    unfair   competition    from   over 
seas  and   the   jobs   it    destroys  should 
congratulate    the    administration    for 
this  important  breakthrough. 


United  Stales.  A  1981  Commerce  De- 
partment study  on  tariff  and  trade 
regulations  governing  footwear/im- 
ports, revealed  that  51  of  53  oT^wur  Na- 
tion's trading  partners  had  import 
duties. 

I  have  visited  the  shoe  factories  in 
my  district.  I  have  seen  row  after  row 
of  empty  workbenches  and  the  idle 
machines.  The  shoeworkers  and  manu- 
facturers have  impressed  upon  me 
their  strong  concern  about.their  indus- 
try's future.  And.  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  frbm  Maine  shoe  work- 
ers asking  that  the  shoe  industry  be 
allowed  to  compete  fairly  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace.  All  the  industry 
is  asking  for  is  relief  from  the  influx 
of  foreign-made  footwear  and  a  chance 
to  compete  on  eqital  terms  with  shoes 
produced  in  other  countries. 

The  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion now  has  before  it  an  import  relief 
petition.  I  hope  that  the  petition 
before  the  ITC  will  be  approved  and 
that  the  shoes  worn  by  the  majority  of 
Americans  will  once  again  say  Made 
in  the  USA.  " 


DEVASTATING  IMPACT  OF 
IMPORTED  FOOTWEAR 

(Ms.  3NOWE  asked  and  v\as  given 
permi.ssion  to  address  the  House  of  I 
nunute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.    SNOWE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
pleased   lo  join   Miy   colleagues   in   the 
House  Footwear  Caiieiis  to  underscore 
the  devastating  impact  imported  foot 
wear  is  having  on  our  domestic  shoe 
industry,  and  to  pledge  our  unequivo- 
cal support   (or  the  import   relief  pell 
tion  filed  by  the  industry  and  its  work 
ers.  More  shoes  are  made  in  my  home 
State    of    Maine    than    in    any    other 
State    in    the    Nation     but    the   con.se- 
quences  of  imports  have  been  shared 
by  all  of  us.  Simply  put.  our  domestic 
shoe  industry  .s  disappearing. 

Virtually  every  other  country  in  the 
world  has  stringent  tracle  barriers 
against   footwear  imports— except  the 


UNCONTROLLED  IMPORTS  CON- 
TRIBUTE TO  DISRUPTION  OF 
STATES  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  McKERNAN  a.sked  and  was 
given  permi.ssion  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
footwear  industry  in  America  is  imper- 
iled. It  is  imperiled  not  becau.se  it  is  a 
backward  industry  — indeed  it  is  in  the 
process  of  modernizing  its  plant  —but 
becau.se.  since  1981.  imported  shoes 
have  flooded  the  domestic  market. 

In  n^y  home  State  of  Maine,  foot- 
wear manufacturing  is  our  leading  in- 
dustry. Skilled  workers  have  been 
hand  sewing  .some  of  America's  finest 
shoes  in  our  State  for  over  100  years, 
and  this  tradition  in  qualit.\*continues. 
But  footwear  manufacturing  in  my 
Stale,  and  around  the  Nation,  is 
threatened  by  uncontrolled  levels  of 
foreign  imports.  While  America  af- 
fords other  nations  low  import  duties 
on  shoes  and  a  virtually  open  market, 
our  foreign  competitors  have  duties  10 
limes  ours,  and  in  some  "cases  they 
practice  an  absolute  embargo  of  Amer- 
ican made  sho«\s.  ,The  effects  of  this 
situation  are  grave:  In  Maine,  13  facto- 
ries have  clo.sed  since  1981,  with  3,500 
jobs  lost  sin'-e  1983  alone,  not  includ- 
ing the  many  jobs  lost  in  support  in- 
dustries. Yel  while  the  fdotwear  indus- 
try is  vital  lo  our  State,  it  is  not  a  big 
busine.ss  per  se.  Most  shoe  factories  in 
my  Stale  are  In  small  towns,  where 
Ihv  major  employed— if  not  the  .sole 
employer— is  the  footwear  manufac- 
turer. Continuation  of  uncontrolled 
imports,  and  the  continuation  of  de- 
cline in  the  footwear  industry  it  en- 
tails, will  mean  the  disruption  of  our 
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states  economy,  and  the  rending  of 
our  traditional  social  fabric. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
modest  and  realistic  import  relief 
sought  by  this  beleagured  industry.  Its 
commitment  to  rebuilding  itself  is 
worthy  of  our  confidence,  its  pressing 
need  is  worthy  of  our  support. 
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IMBALANCE  IN  IMPORTS 

STRAINS    IMPORTANT    U.S.    IN- 
DUSTRIES 

(Mr,  SAWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S. 
trade  with  many  foreign  coimtries  has 
become  seriously  imbalanced  and  it 
has  placed  a  tremendous  burden  on 
American  businesses.  Our  domestic 
footwear  industry  is  one  of  the  indus- 
tries being  squeezed  out  by  foreign 
competition. 

In  1983,  domestic  shoe,production 
declined  to  the  lowest  le((^l  since  the 
Great  Depre-ssion  and  in  the  last  15 
years  haa  dropped  almost  50  percent. 
Last  year,  only  one  out  of  every  three 
pairs  of  shoes  sold  in  America  were 
made  in  America.  In  early  1984v  im- 
ports captured  a  record  70  percent  of 
the  domestic  market;  more  than  31,000 
shoe  and  allied  workers  have  lost  their 
jobs,  bringing  the  average  unemploy- 
ment rale  for  1983  to  18.7  r>ercent;  and 
more  than  50  factories,  primarily  in 
rural  areis,  have  been  shut  down. 

A  major  company  in  rty  district  has 
been  .sevtrely  impacted  by  these  im- 
ports. Wolverine  World  Wide,  Inc.  has 
been  manufacturing  footwear  in  the 
United  .States  for  over  100  years.  In 
both  1982  and  1983.  sales  and  profits 
of  some  of  their  principal  brands  of 
footwear  declined.  Last  year  alone,  the 
number  of  manufacturing  employees 
was  reduced  by  about  10  percent. 

I  have  joined  with  the  footwear  in- 
dustry and  its  workers  in  ^king  the 
International  Trade  Commission  to^ 
impose  quotas  for  the  next  5  years  on* 
imported  footwear  to  hold  imports  to 
50  percent  of  our  market.  This  is  the 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  that  imports 
held  3  years  ago.  These  quotas  wilLnot 
cause  great  injury  to  foreign  producers 
and  will  give  the  domestic  industry 
time  to  make  additional  investment  in 
research  and  development  to  make 
them  competitive  with  imported  foot- 
wear. 

The  jobs  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  are  at  stake.  Until  such  a  time 
as  other  countries  begin  trading  fairly 
with  us  and  open  their  markets  to  our 
products,  we  must  protect  U.S.  busi- 
nesses and  provide  them  every  chance 
to  compete  fairly  in  our  marketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 

some  comments  submitted  by  Wolver- 

-  ine  World  Wide  at  the  International 


Trade   Commission 
Record. 

Wolverine  World  Wide.  Incorporated,  has 
been  manufacturing  footwear  in  the  United 
Stale,s  for  over  100  years.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  lo  compete  with  fool- 
wear  imported  from  countries  where  wages- 
are  10  percent  of  the  average  paid  by  the 
American  footwear  indu.stry.  which  are  low 
by  U.S.  .standards.  Sales  and  profits  of  some 
of  our  principal  brands  of  footwear  have  de- 
clined in  both  1982  and  1983.  the  ywo  full 
years  since  the  expiration  of  the  orderly 
marketing  agreements  which  limited  im- 
ports from  Korea  and  Taiwan.  Last  year 
alone  the  number  of  our  manufacturing  em- 
ployees was  reduced  by  approximately  10 
percent.  We  feel  we  need  a  period  of  lime  lo 
make  additional  investment  in  research  and 
cost  saving  production  equipment  that  will 
make  us  compeiitive  with  imported  foot- 
wear. However,  without  a  reasonably  .secure 
future,  there  would  be  no  point,  and  il 
would  not  be  a  wise  bu.siness  decision  lo 
make  such  an  investment.  We  urge  your 
support  lo  the  section  201  relief  peiiUon 
filed  by  the  Footwear  Industries  of  America. 


We  rise  in  support  of  the  petition 
that  is  presently  pending  before  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
for  temporary  quotas  on  nonrubber 
footw-ear  from  all  foreign  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  point  omI  that  our 
nonrubber  footwear  industry  is  a  very 
labor-intensive  industry.  And  while,  in 
our  scheme,  its  workers  are  not  in  the 
upper  tange  of  the  hourly  wage  earn- 
ers of  the  United  States,  their  wages 
are  still  four  and  five  times  higher 
than  the  wages  paid  by  our  interna- 
tional competitors  in  the  world's  foot- 
wear market.  At  the  s^me  time,  those 
countries  refuse  to  import  our  prod- 
ucts under  fair  conditions.  . 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  act  to 
insure  that  the  important  footwear  in- 
dustry in  the  Urvited  States  endures. 
We  have  to  act  before  it  is  too  late. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  VOLUN- 
TARY SCHOOL  PRAYER.  BAL- 
ANCED BUDGET.  LINE-ITEM 
VETO.  AND  PRESIDENTS  COM- 
PREHENSIVE CRIME  CONTROL 
ACT. 


SHOE  IMPORTS^ 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BbEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to'  join  with  my  colleagues 
who     are     urging    the     International 


(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was    _,      ,     „  .  ,  ,u 

given  permission  to  address  the.  House    7Ztt.^T'!^'^f!^!^2?  !."?f°/Vi  L"!' 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
at  this  time  I  would  hope  .to  offer 
unanimous-consent  requests  calling 
for  consideration  of  amendments  to 
permit  voluntary  school  prayer,  bal- 
anced budget  and  line  item  veto  and 
legislation  calling  for  the  passage  of 
the  President's  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1983,  H.R.  2151. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
malce  these  requests  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority leaderships.  This  request  has 
been  cleared  by  the  minority  leader- 
ship. I 

I  would  now  .yield  to  a  spokesman 
from  the  majority  leadership  for  ap- 
propriate clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  no  rg^ponse. 
That  should  make  it  clewf  to  the 
American  people  who  staiids  in  the 
way  of  these  four  important  issues,, 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
House.  [ 

U.S.  FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  take  the  floor  today  to  join 
my  colleagues  who  are  members  of  the 
House  Footwear  Caucus  in  support  of 
what  is  left  of  the  domestic  rfbnrubber 
footwear  industry.  I  salute  the  state- 
ments made  by  my  colleagues  here 
earlier. 


imposition  of  impdVt  quotas  on  foot- 
wear. 

Imports  have  now  captured  close  to 
70  percent  of  the  footwear  market. 
This  enormous  growth  of  imports  has 
meant  unemployment  for  thousands 
of  workers. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  the 
Norwich  Shoe  Co.  has  had  to  reduce 
its  work  force  by  25  percent  since  1981 
because  of  the  flood  of  imports.  The 
unemployment  rate  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole  last  year  was  19  percent- 
far  above  the  national  average. 

I  consider  myself  a  supporter  of  free 
trade,  and  I  am  leery  of  any  kind  of 
quotas.  But  when  we  are  dealing  with 
an  industry  that  is  on  the  \*erge  of  dis- 
appearing, an  .  industry  that  faces 
trade  barriers  in  other  countries.  I 
think  we  should  feel  compelled  to  act. 
Free  trade  should  also  be  fair  trade. 

The  footwear  industry  is  not  seeking 
to  cut  off  foreign  competition,  but 
merely  to  limit  it  to  half  the  market. 
This  is  still  a  healthy  level  of  compeli- 
tion. 

I    urge    my    colleagues    to    support 
these    quotas,    which    will     preserve 
American   jobs   while   continuing   the 
pressure  on  the  shoe  industry  to  mod 
ernize. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 
The    SPEAKER,    This    is    Calendar' 

Wednesday.  The  Clerk  will   call   the 

committees. 
The  Clerk  called  the  committees. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
OVERSIGHT  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  •  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight of  tjae  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  be  permit- 
ted tjb  sit  today  during  the  5-minute 
rule.* 

This  matter  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority. 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER 
ATION  OF  H.R.  5713,  DEPART 
MENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT-INDE 
PENDENT  AGENCIES  APPRO 
PRIATION  ACT.  1985 

Mr.  MOAKI^Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Comtnittee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  511  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol 
lows: 

H.  Res.  511 

Resolved.  Thai  durinn  the  considrratioii 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  5713)  making  appropna 
lion.s  for  the  Department  of  HoiLsing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  .sundry  inde 
pendent  agencie.s.  board.s.  commi.s.sion.s.  cor 
porations.  and  offire.s  for  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  and  for  other 
purposes,  all  point.s  of  order  against  the  fol 
lowing  provision.s  in  .said  bill  for  failure  lo 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clau.se  2  of 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived:  beginning  on 
page  2.  line  8  through  page  5.  line  11.  begin 
ning  on  page  6.  lines  5  through  19.  begin 
ning  on  page  8.  line  12  through  page  9.  line 
14;  beginning  on  page  10.  line  20  through 
page  11.  line  2;  beginning  on  page  12.  line  20 
through  page  13.  line  16.  beginning  on  page 
14.  line  19  through  page  15.  line  4.  begin 
ntng  on  page  15.  line  18  through  page  16. 
line  21:  b«-ginning  on  page  19.  line  2  through 
page  20.  line  13;  beginning  on  page  22.  line  1 
through  page  26.  line  11;  beginning  on  page 
26.  line  20  through  page  30.  line  2;  begin 
ning  on  page  33.  line  24  through  page  36. 
line  7;  and  bt-ginning  on  page  37.  line  3 
through  page  38.  line  24;  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  following  proMsions  in 
.said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  r  ro 
visions  of  clause  6.  rule  XXI  are  hereb\ 
waived:  b«'ginning  on  page  2.  line  8  through 
page  3.  line  18;  beginning  on  page  6.  lines  5 
through  19;  beginning  on  page  10.  line  20 
through  page  11.  line  2;  beginning  on  page 
22.  lines  1  through  25;  beginning  on  page  35. 
line  14  through  page  36.  line  7;  beginning  on 
page  37.  lines  3  through  22;  and  Ix'ginnmg 
on  page  38.  line  3  through  24  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  cpnsider  an  amendment  lo  said  bill 
printed  in  the  Congre.ssionaj,  Record  of  May 
30.  1984.  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representa- 
tive Dingell  of  Michigan,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  amendment  for  failure  to 


comply  with  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived 

^  n  1250 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  MoAKLEY)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  debate 
ont^.  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  QuiLLEN),  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  511 
is  a  rule  to  facilitate  consideration  of 
H.R.  5713,  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

Since  general  appropriation  bills  are 
privileged,  the  rule  does  not  provide 
any  spt>cial  procedures  for  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  which  will  be  consid- 
ered under  normal  process  for  appro- 
priation bills. 

The  time  devoted  to  general  debate 
will  be  determined  by  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  and  the  bill  will  be  open 
to  amendments  which  do  not  violate 
anyruleoftheHou.se. 

The  rule  waives  poitUs  of  order 
against  -certain  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  violate  clause  2  of  rule  XXI, 
which  prohibits  unauthorized  appro- 
priations and  legislation  in  appropria- 
tions bills,  and  clau.se  6  of  rule  XXI. 
which  prohibits  reappropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  precise  page  and 
line  numbers  identifying  provisions  for 
which  waivers  are  recommendi'd  are 
fully  slated  in  the  rule.  The  waivers  of 
claii.se  2  are  necessary  because  author 
izing  legislation  for  the  programs  in- 
volved are  under  consideration  at  some 
stage  of  the  legislative  process  but 
have  not  yet  been  enacted  into  law. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  .several 
provisions  which  violate  the  prohibi- 
tion on  legislation  in  an  appropria 
tions  bill  are  similar  to  language  rou- 
tinely included  in  previous  appropria- 
ton  acts. 

The  waivers  of  clau.se  6.  rule  XXI. 
are  pro\  ided  for  s-.ich  programs  as  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, research  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, to  provide  for  continued  avail- 
ability and  u.se  of  funds  pro\ided  in 
prior  appropriations.  This  could  be 
considered  a  reappropriallon.  and  thus 
the  waiver  was  needed. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  consideration  of  an  amend- 
ment printed  in  the  May  30  Congres- 
sional REcohD  Repre.sentativ<-  Din- 
gell of  Michigan,  which  relates  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  replacement 
hospital  in  Allen  Park,  Mich.  A  waiver 
of  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXI  is  provided  to 
permit  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  today  is  the 
30th  of  May  and  the  Rules  Committee 


anticijiated  that  the*t-ule  would  be  con- 
sidered tomorrow,  following  my  state- 
ment I  intend  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Representative  Dingell  be 
allowed  to  offer  his  amendment  today 
without  it  being  printed  in  the  Record 
of  the  30th. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5713  appropriates 
$5.4  billion  for  HUD  and  17  independ' 
ent  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1985.  The 
bill  appropriates  $9.8  billion  for  hous- 
ing programs,  including  funds  for  sec- 
tion 8  existing  housing  programs  that 
the  administration  now'  wants  to  elimi- 
nate. However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amounts  provided  in  this  bill  are 
within  the  targets  assumed  in  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  511  so  that  we  may 
proceed  to  consideration  of  this  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Dingell 
amendment  be  in  order  in  accordance 
with  the  rule,  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  not  printed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appropriations  bill 
made  in  order  by  this  rule  is  generally 
consistent  with  the  administration's 
budget  request.  The  hou.sing  provi- 
sions, however,  have  caused  some  con- 
cern in  the  administration— as  have 
parts  of  the  bills  relating  to  NASA, 
EPA.  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

I  want  lo  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.s.sachu.setts  (Mr.  Boland),  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Green),  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
.see  (Mr.  Boner),  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  their  fa- 
vorable response  to  a  portion  of  this 
bill  that  is  very  important  to  me  and 
to  my  district.  I  am  referring  to  the 
appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  especially  to  the 
funding  of  a  much-needed  new  con- 
struction project  at  the  Mountain 
Home  VA  Medical  Center  in  Johnson 
City. 

The  VA  is  moving  forward  with  its 
plan  for  a  new  457-bed  addition  lo  the 
present  hospital.  This  bill  contains  the 
initial  $11.3  million  to  begin  the  job. 
The  entire  project  is  estimated  to  cost 
$85  million,  with  further  construction 
money  requests  coming  in  the  fi.scal 
year  1986  budget  request. 

This  project  is  the  first  step  in  a 
long-range  development  plan  for 
Mountain  Home.  I  support  this  project 
for  two  main  reasons. 

One  is  that  Mountain  Home  is  a  real 
a.sset  to  our  community.  Along  with 
East  Tennessee  State  University,  the 
VA  Center  is  host  to  a  college  of  medi- 


cine   that    was    begun   with    Federal 
funds. 

This  medical  school  is  responsible 
for  the  development  of  a  regional  med- 
ical center  in  upper  east  Tennessee- 
one  that  is  elevating  the  standard  of 
care  available  to  both  private  citizens 
and  veterans  in  the  area. 

The  second  reason  I  support  this 
project  iE  because  it  is  sure  evidence 
that  the  VA  is  working  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Nation's  veterans. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  our 
World  War  II  veterans  are  now  reach- 
ing senior  citizen  status.  The  needs  of 
our  Korean  and  Vietnam  veterans  are 
expanding.  The  VA  has  to  be  ready  to 
meet  this  growing  need,  and  this  ap- 
propriations' request  is  evidence  that 
they  are  working  hard  to  be  ready- 
not  only  in  my  district,  but  through- 
out the  Nation. 

So.  I  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  its  members  to  see  that 
the  Mountain  Home  project  is  com- 
pleted as  rapidly  as  possible.     * 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  bill  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  this  week, 
when  the  Nation  has  paflsed  on  Memo- 
rial Day  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
those  men  and  women  who  have  died 
for  their  country. 

The  living  veterans'  contributions 
and  sacrlficies  deserve  our  thanks,  too. 
The  best  way  we  can  give  these  thanks 
is  to  give  quick  and  positive  consider- 
ation to  this  rule,  and  to  this  bill,  so 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  can 
get  on  wjth  its  most  commendable  mis- 
sion. Our  veterans  deserve  no  less. 
They  responded  to  our  Nation's  call 
for  assistance.  They  have  every  right 
to  expect  us  lo  assist  them  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule  and 
the  measure  when  it  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Volkmer)  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  yielding  this  time.  I  do 
not  wish  to  address  the  rule,  which  I 
support,  but  I  wish  to  primarily  use 
this  time  to  bring  to  the  Members'  at- 
tention that  I  plan  to  off&r  an  amend- 
ment to  the  HUD  and  independent 
agencies  appropriation  biil,  that  part 
of  it  applying  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  to  specifically  ear- 
mark. $1  million  for  fate  studies  and 
degradation  studies  on  the  dioxin 
problem  that  we  are  having  not  only 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  but  all  over 
the  United  States.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding  me  this  time  to  alert  the 
Members  to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  orjiered. 


"The-  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolutibn. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object,  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  296.  nays 
56.  not  voting  81.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  186] 


YEAS-296 

Ackerman 

Edwards  i  ALl 

Leach 

Akaka 

Edwards  i  CA ) 

L(!liman  (FLi 

Albcsta 

Emerson 

Leiand 

Ale.xander 

Englisli 

Lent 

Anderson 

Erdreirli 

Levin 

Andrews  (NO 

Evan.s  HA) 

Levinc 

Andrew.s'iTXi 

E\ans  (ID 

LipinskI 

Annunzio 

Fa.srell 

LivinKslon 

Applegate 

Fazio 

Lloyd 

Aspin 

Fcrraro 

Loeftlcr 

AuCoin 

Fiedler 

Lone (LA) 

Barnard 

Fish 

Long  (MDi 

Barnes 

Plippo          , 

Loll 

Bales 

FoKlieila 

Lowry  (WAi 

Bedell 

Foley 

Lujan 

Beilen.son 

Ford  (MI) 

Lukcn 

Bennett 

Ford(TN) 

Lvindine 

Berman 

Fowler 

M.acKav 

Bcvill 

Frank 

Madinan 

Biaggi 

Fro.s! 

Markey 

Bliley 

Fufiiia 

Martin  (NY) 

BcM'hlert 

Gejdeiison 

Mahinez 

BoBg.s 

Gekas 

Malsui 

Boland 

Gephardt 

M.ivroules 

Boner 

Oilman 

Mazzoli 

Bonker 

Glickman 

McCain 

Borski 

Gonzalez 

McCloskey 

Bcsco 

Gradi.son 

McCurdy 

Boucher 

Gray 

McEwen 

Boxer 

Green 

McKernaii 

Brooks 

Hall  (INI 

McKinney 

Broomheld 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mica 

Brown  ( CA ) 

Hall.  Sam 

Mikulski 

Burton  (CA) 

Hamilton 

Miller  iCA) 

Byron 

Hammcr.schmidl 

Mineta 

Carney 

Hansen  (UTi 

Minish 

Carper 

Harkin 

Mitclu'll      • 

Carr 

Harri.son 

Moakiey 

Chandler 

Hatcher 

Molinan 

Chappie 

Hawkins 

Montt;omery 

Clay 

Hayes 

Moody 

dinger 

Heflel 

Moortu'ad 

Coelho 

Herlel 

Morrison  (CT) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hightowcr 

Morrison  i  WA 

Collin.s 

Hilhs 

Mrazek 

Conle 

Holt 

Murphy 

Conycrs 

Hopkins 

Muriha 

Coooer 

Horlon 

Myers 

Corcoran 

Howard 

Nalchcr 

Coughlin 

Hoyer 

Neal 

Coyne 

Hubbard 

Nelson 

Daniel 

Hughes 

Nichols 

Darden 

Hunter 

Niel.son 

de  la  Garza 

Hullo 

Nowak 

Oellums 

Jacobs 

Dakar 

t>errick 

Jenkins             •^"Oberstar 

DeWinc 

John.son 

Obey 

Dicks 

Jones  INC) 

Olin 

Dingell 

Kasich 

Ortiz 

Dixon 

Kaslenmeier 

OttinKer 

Donnelly 

Kazen 

Owens 

Dorgan 

Kennelly 

Panel  la 

Dowdy 

Kildee 

Parris 

Downey 

Kleczka 

Pashayan 

Duncan 

Kogovsek 

Palman 

Durbin 

Koslmayer 

Pease 

Dwyer 

LaFalce 

Penny 

Early 

Lagomarsino 

Perkins 

Eckarl 

Lanlos 

Petri 

Edgar 

Lalta 

Pickle 

Price 

Shelby  * 

Vander  Jagl 

Quillen 

Sikorski 

Vandergriff 

Rahall 

Sis'.sky 

Venlo 

Ralchford 

Skellon 

Volkmer 

Ray 

Slaltery 

Walgren 

Ret."ila 

Smith  (lAi 

Walkins 

Reid 

Smith  (NEi 

Waxman 

Richardson 

Smith  (NJ) 

WCLSS 

Ridge 

^  Smith.  Robert 

Wheal 

Rinaldo 

Snowe 

Whilehursl 

Ritler 

Snyder 

Whitley 

Robin.son 

Solarz 

Whiltakcr 

Rodino 

Staggers 

Whitten 

Roe 

Slenholm 

Williams  (MTi 

Rot!crs 

Stokes 

Williams  (OH) 

Rose 

Strailon 

Winn 

Rolli 

Studds 

Wi.se 

Roukcma 

Swifl 

Wolf 

Rowland 

Synar 

Wolpe 

Roybal 

Tauzin 

Wort  ley 

Sabo 

Taylor 

Wright 

Savage 

Thomas  '  CA  i 

Wyden 

Saw-ycr 

Thomas  (GAi 

Wylie 

Sidle  uer 

Torres 

Yales 

Schneider 

Torricelli 

Yalron 

Schroi^der 

Towns 

Young  lAK'     - 

Schumir 

Traxler 

Young  (MO) 

Sciberlini; 

Udall 

Zschau 

.Sharp 

Valentine 
NAYS-56 

Archer 

Dreier 

VVliller(OHi 

Badhani 

Fields 

I'aul 

Baleman' 

Frenzel 

Purseli 

Bereuter 

Goodling 

Roberts 

Betluine 

Gramm 

Scha<'<er 

Bilirakis 

Gunder.son 

Shaw 

Brill 

Harlneli 

Shumway 

Brov.  n  ( CO  i 

Hiler 

Sinister 

Campbell 

Hyde 

Sil.iander 

Chcni  y 

Kindness 

Solomon 

Coals 

Leviias 

Spence 

Coiiable 

Lewis  (FLi 

Stangeland 

Courier 

Lungrcn 

Stump 

Craig 

Mack 

Sundquisl 

Crane.  Daniel 

Marlenee 

Tauke 

Crane.  Philip 

Marlin  ( IL) 

Vucanovich 

DannemeyiT 

Martin  i  NC) 

Walker 

Daub 

McCandle.ss 

Young (FL> 

Dickinson 

McCollum 

NOT  VOTING - 

-81 

Addabbo 

Gregg 

O  Brien 

Anihony 

Guarini 

Oxicy 

Bart  let  I 

Hall  (OH) 

Packard 

Bonior 

Hance 

Pauerson 

Breaux 

Hansen  (ID) 

Pepper 

Broyhill 

Hefner 

Porler 

Bryant 

Huckaby 

Prtlchard 

-Burton  (IN  i 

Ireland 

Rangel 

Chappell 

Jeffords 

Roemer 

Clarke 

Jones  (OK) 

Roslenkowski 

Coleman  i  MO 

1      Jones  (TNi 

Rudd 

Crockett 

KapUir 

Ru.sso 

D  Amours 

Kemp 

Schuize 

Da-schle 

Kollir 

Sensenbrenner 

Davis 

Kramer 

Shannon 

Dymally 

Leal  h 

Simon 

Dvson 

■   Liehman(CAi 

Skeen 

Edwards  (OK 

Lewis  (CAi 

Smith  (FL) 

Ericnborn 

Low  cry  i  CA ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Feighan 

Marriott 

Sprall 

Florio 

McDade 

St  Germain 

Franklin 

McGrath 

Stark 

Garcia 

McHugh 

Tallon 

Gaydos 

McNully 

Waver 

Gibbons 

Michel 

Weber 

Gingrich 

Mollohan 

Wil.son 

Gore 

Moore 

D  1320 

Wirth 

Mr.  '  PURSELL    changed    his    vote 

from  "yea' 

to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  pn 
the  table. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  AG 
RICULTURE.  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  RELATED  AGEN 
CIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1985 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriation.s  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  a  bill  making  appropriation.s 
for  Agriculture,  rural  development. 
and  related  agencie.s  programs  for  th<' 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  reserved 
allpoints  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi' 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives: 

Washington.  DC.  .V/av  .10.  l<tin 
Hon.  Thoma.s  P  O  Neili..  Jr  . 
Thr     Speaker.      HhUm'     or     Rrpri\^rntr.!ii  iw 
Washi'iQton   DC 
Dear  Mr    Speakkr:  Pun-iuant  lo  ihi    p<r 
mi.s.sion  «rantfd  in  ClaiiM-  5    Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  thf  US   Hoii.sf  of  Riprrnciiial nf>, 
I  have  the  honor  to  tran.-.mil  a  scaled  inw 
lope  received  from  The  While  Hoii.sc  al  4:0.5 
p  m.  on   Friday.   May   'J5.    1984   and  said   to 
contain     a     messaKf     from     the     P'rcsidcnl 
whereby   he  transmits   propo.scd   liKislalion 
entitled     Enersv  Seriirity  Rcsitvc  Amend 
menls  of  1984 
With  kind  rt-Kard.s   I  am. 
Sincert'ly. 

Benjamin  J  Gcthbie. 
Clerk.  Hriu^e  o'  Repn  Mnlatii  e.\ 


ENERGY       SECURITY       RESERVE 
AMENDMENTS      OF      1984 -MES- 
SAGE    FROM     THE     PRESIDENT 
OF    THE     UNITED    STATES     'H 
DOC    NO.  98  2251 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with 
out  objection,  referred  lo  the  Commit 
tee  on  Appropriations,  the  Committee 
on  Banking.   Finance  and   Urban   Af 
fairs,  and  .the  Committee  on  Energy 
and    Commerce,    and    ordered    to    be 
printed: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  the  Energy  Security  Re- 
serve Amendments  of  1984.  '  legisla 
tion  to  implement  the  new  synthetic 
fuels  policy  that  I  announced  on  May 
14.  1984. 

This  legislation  reaffirms  the  Na- 
tions commitment  to  a  long-range 
program  of  developing  a  private-sector 
synthetic   fuels   industry   while   recog 


nizing  that  improvements  in  the 
energy  outlook  can  permit  us  to 
achieve  a  major  reduction  in  Federal 
spending  through  prudent  realign- 
ments in  the  program. 

When  the  Congress  established  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  in  1980. 
making  available  a  total  of  $19  billion 
for  related  activities,  oil  prices  were 
projected  to  reach  $75  to  $125  per 
barrel  by  1990;  America  was  dependent 
on  imported  oil  for  18  percent  of  its 
energy  supply:  and  the  memories  of 
gas  lines  lihgered. 

Synthetic  fuels  held  promise  as  an 
economically  competitive  alternative 
to  traditional  fuel  sources.  Proponents 
of  the  current  law  argued  that  the 
Federal  program  would  have  little  or 
no  impact  on.  the  deficit  and  estab- 
lished an  e.xtremely  rapid  and  ambi 
lious  schedule  for  developing  a  com 
mercial  synthetic  fuels  industry. 

In  the  intervening  years,  the  energy 
outlook  has  improved  dramatically. 
The  price  of  imported  crude  oil  has  de- 
clined more  than  25  percent  sine*'  I 
took  office,  and  our  oil  imports  are 
down  33  percent  compared  to  1980 
levels.  The  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve, at  nearly  400  million  barrels, 
provides  more  than  80  days  protection 
against  a  total  disruption  of  our  im- 
ports and  over  200  days  if  OPEC 
halted  supplies- in  1980.  it  provided 
le.ss  than  17  days  protection.  The 
energy  conservation  efforts  of  the 
American  people  ha\  «■  far  exceeded  ex- 
pectations, further  enhancing  our 
energy  situation. 

As  a  con.sequence  of  these  major 
changes,  the  presumptions  tharrftider- 
lie  the  current  synthetic  fuels  program 
have  proven  at  variance  with  the  reali- 
ties of  the  market  place.  It  is  now  ap- 
parent that  devf'loping  a  commercial 
synthetic  fuels  industry  at  the  pace 
envisioned  by  the  Energy  Securit.v  Act 
of  1980  would  require  enormous  direct 
budget  oil!  lays  thai  would  not  be 
offset  by  any  economic  benefits. 

Proceeding  down  the  path  set  b.v 
current  law  would  thus  result  in  the 
inefficient  use  of  billions  of  dollars.  It 
would  also  gro.ssly  distort  the  market 
place  for  synthetic  fuels,  possibi.y  cre- 
ating an  industry  that  would  be  per- 
manently dependent  on  government 
subsidies,  not  the  commercially  viable 
industry  envisioned  bv  Congress  in 
1980. 

The  Energy  Security  R(>servc 
Amendments  of  1984"  reflect  an  effort 
to  strike  a  balance  between  avoiding 
wast»'ful  expenditures  and  preserving 
an  appropriate  national  synthetic 
fuels  program.  The  legislation  would 
rescind  $9  billion  of  the  $19  billion 
originally  appropriated.  It  would  also 
require  that  projects  supported  by  use 
of  the  remaining  funds  be  limited  to 
tho.se  that  produc«'  fuels  whose  prices 
will  not  be  significantly  above  project- 
ed market  prices  of  competing  fuels. 


At  the  same  time,  the  legislation 
leaves  completely  intact  the  adminis- 
trative structure  for  the  synthetic 
fuels  program.  By  continuing  to  use 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  we 
can  avoid  unnecessary  delay  and  dis- 
ruption in  the  national  effort  of  ensur- 
ing synthetic  fuels  commercialization. 

Swift  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  reducing 
the  Federal  deficit  in  the  years  ahead 
while  putting  the  synthetic  fuels  pro- 
gram on  a  sounder  footing. 

I  urge  the  Congress  lo  act  expedi- 
tiously in  its  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  May  25.  1984. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  const-rU  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  lo 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  5713.  and  that  I  be  permitted 
to  include  tables,  charts,  and  other  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT-INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT.  1985 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hou,sf  resolve  itself  into  tlie>  < 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  <H.R.  5713)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
for  sundry  independent  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offices  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  the  lime  to  be  t^quall.v 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Gkeen)  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentl(>man  from  Ma.ssachu.setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Massachusetts 

(Mr.  BOLAND). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMirrEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
it.self  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  ^^  i 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R  5713.  with  Mr.  Levitas  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentle- 
men from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Green)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr,  BOLAND,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  1985  HUD-inde- 
pendent  agencies  appropriation  bill 
which  We  bring  to  the  floor  today  is, 
for  the  most  part,  noncontroversial. 
The  bill,  as  it  is  before  the  committee, 
provides  $58,436,496,500  in  new  .budget 
authority  for  1985,  and  that  is 
$3,767,998,500  above  the  President's 
request.  And  virtually  all  of  that  in- 
crease i£  for  the  subsidized  housing 
programp. 

While  that  may  sound  like  a  lot  of 
money— and  it  is— 1  think  that  the 
merriber$hip  of  the  committee  .should 
keep  in  mind  that  under  the  subsi- 
dized housing  programs  we  score 
budget  authority  for  the  entire  period 
of  the  existing  housing  contracts. 
That  means  that  the  $9.9  billion  in 
this  bill  for  subsidized  housing  covers 
15  or  20  or  even  30  years  of  costs  for 
each  housing  unit. 

Before  I  get  into  the  details  of  this 
particular  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Members 
who  serte  on  this  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Trax- 
ler).  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes),  th?  gentlewoman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mrs.  BoGGS).  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Sabo),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Boner).  I  want  to  give  particular 
credit  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  this  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr,  Green).  His  leadership 
has  been  invaluable  in  dealing  with 
the  full  range  of  the  issues  we  face, 
and  especially  those  relating  to  the  en- 
vironment. The  country's  environmen- 
tal problems  are  complex,  and  the 
funding  decisions  and  tradeoffs  we 
must  mEike  are  even  tougher.  The  gen- 
tleman fi-om  New  York  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous supporter  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  his  knowledge,  his  hard 
work,  and  his  sound  judgment  make  a 
great  contribution  to  environmental 
protection  year  after  year. 

That  remark.  Mr.  Chairman,  also 
goes  for  the  two  other  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cough- 
lin)  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Lewis). 

Let  me  also  make  the  point.  Mr. 
Chairmaii.  that  the  $58.4  billion  rec- 
ommended in  this  bill  is  approximate- 
ly—and I  think  this  is  important— is 
approximately  $32  million  less  than 
the  informal  section  302(b)  allocation 
made  by  the  subcommittee  chairmen. 


Pages  3  through  6  of  the  report  de- 
scribe the  committee's  rationale  con- 
cerning subsidized  housing.  Basically. 
what  we  have  done  is  to  change  the 
composition  of  the  100.000  incremen- 
tal housing  units  provided  in  this  bill. 
And  by  'incremental "  let  me  explain 
that  we  mean  a  net  addition  of  subsi- 
dized housing  units  to  the  total 
number  of  3.8  million  units  that  are 
currently  under  subsidy. 

So  what  the  committee  did  is  to 
change  the  internal  makeup  of  those 
100,000  incremental  units.  The  De- 
partment requested  87,500  additional 
housing  voucher  units,  2,500  Indian 
housing  units,  and  10.000  section  8/ 
section  202  housing  for  the  elderly 
units.  That  makes  a  total  of  100.000  in- 
cremental units.  The  Department  did 
not  request  any  section  8  existing 
units,  it  did  not  request  any  public 
housing  new  construction,  and  it  did 
not  request  any  section  8  moderate  re- 
habilitation units. 

n  1330 

What  the  committee  did  was  to  take 
those  100.000  incremental  units  and 
reduce  the  number  of  housing  voucher 
units  to  38.500.  put  in  10,000  new 
public  housing  units,  reduce  the 
number  of  Indian  housing  units  from 
2,500  to  1,000.  add  7,500  section  8  mod- 
erate rehabilitation  units  and  add 
36.500  .section  8  existing  units.  That 
totals  100.000  incremental  units.  But 
the  difference  is  that  we  reduced  the 
number  of  housing  voucher  units  sub- 
stantially. We  did  that  because  that 
program  is  to  be  started  in  1984  with  a 
15.000  unit  demonstration  effort.  Not 
a  single  one  of  those  housing  voucher 
units  has  been  reserved  or  is  under 
contract.  We  have  not  had  a  fair  test 
of  the  housing  voucher  program.  The 
committee  felt  that  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  come  in  and  ask  for  87.500  ad- 
ditional units,  without  any  evidence  of 
how  the  housing  voucher  program  is 
going  to  work,  was  moving  along  a 
little  bit  too  fast. 

So  what  the  committee  did  was  to 
cut  the  number  of  housing  voucher 
units  lo  38,500  and  primarily  substi- 
tute section  8  existing  units  as  I  ex- 
plained. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee might  ask,  "What  is  the  difference 
between  a  section  8  housing  voucher 
unit  and  a  section  8  existing  unit?" 
Well,  the  fact  is  there  really  is  not 
very  much  difference.  Both  are  based 
on  the  concept  that  the  recipient  will 
occupy  an  apartment  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  subsidize  a  part  of  each 
month's  rent.  The  biggest  differences 
between  the  vouchers  and  the  section 
8  existing  units  are  that  under  the 
new  housing  voucher  program  the  re- 
cipient has  more  freedom  in  looking 
for  an  apartment,,  the  subsidy  is  not 
quite  as  deep  under  the  voucher  pro- 
gram as  it  is  under  the  section  8  exist- 
ing program,  and  the  duration  of  the 


voucher  subsidy  is  only  for  5  years, 
whereas  the -section  8  existing  subsidy 
is  for  15  years. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  subsidy  is 
greater  under  the  section  8  existing 
program  and  because  we  added  10.000 
public  housing.  36.500  section  8  exist- 
ing and  7.500  section  8  moderate  reha- 
bilitation units  that  the  increase  in 
the  budget  authority  is  $3.7  million 
above  the  President's  request.  The 
fact  is  that  new  public  housing  con- 
struction costs  about  $6,300  per  unit 
per  year  for  30  yeai^s.  section  8  exist- 
ing costs  $4,659  per  unit  per  year  for 
15  years,  while  the  section  8  housing 
vouchers  are  $3,687  per  unit  per  year 
for  only  5  years. 

Before  I  leave  housing.  I  want 
touch  on  one  other  point  which  is 
made  in  tne  report  and  that  concerns 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. Last  year,  the  bill  included 
14,000  section  8/section  202  housing 
for  the  elderly  units.  Every  sectibn  202 
housing  for  the  elderly  unit  requires  a 
section  8  .subsidy  to  make  it  a  viable 
program.  We  did  not  restore  the  10,000 
units  requested  for  section  8/section 
202  in  the  budget  to  the  current  level 
of  14,000.  because  we  know  that  when 
we  get  over  to  the  Senate  we  will  be 
looking  at  a  higher  number  for  section 
202.  At  the  same  lime  we  will  be  look- 
ing at  a  zero  figure  for  new  public 
housing  construction.  So  the  commit- 
tee wants  to  be  able  to  go  over  there 
and  say.  "Look,  if  you  want  additional 
section  8/section  202  housing  for  the 
elderly  units,  how  about  giving  us 
some  new  public  housing  units?  " 

The  fact  is.  as  the  report  points  out. 
that  in  the  past  5  years  we  have  built 
under  the  new  subsidized  housing  con- 
struction program  100.000  units  of 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  only 
40,000  units  for  low-income  families. 
Fully  40  percent  of  all  section  8  new 
construction  units  built  are  elderly 
housing  and  about  45  percent  of  new 
public  housing  units  are  for  the  elder- 
ly. 

The  HUD  subcommittee  kept  the 
section  202  program  alive  in  the  mid- 
1970s,  We  have  been  a  strong  support- 
er of  housing  for  the  elderly,  but  I  do 
think  we  have  to  have  some  balance 
within  the  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams, particularly  when  you  look  at 
the  fact  that  the'total  funds  available 
for  subsidized  housing  have  dropped 
from  about  $25  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981  to  $9,9  billion  made  available  for 
the  current  year,  V 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentlemaK  from 
Michigan.  ,^ 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  report  or 
could  the  gentleman  give  me  any  idea 
of  what  the  need  for  low  income  and 
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elderly  housing  is.  as  opposed  to  what 
we  are  supplying  under  the  projected 
figures  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  My  own  judgment  of 
the  need  for  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  is  that  the  need  is 
very  great.  What  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  is  balance  the  overall  numbers  of 
units  that  are  needed— not  just  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped,  but  also 
for  units  for  public  housmg.  That 
really  is  the  only  program  that  satis- 
fies the  needs  of  Jow -income  families. 

The  public  housing  new  construction 
program— as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  well  knows  since  there  are  a 
number  of  units  in  Detroit  and  in 
Michigan,  as  there  are  around  the 
Nation— was  not  included  in  the 
budget  request.  We  have  added  10.000 
units  for  that  program.  We  decided  we 
neec^i^d  a  tradeoff  when  we  goto  con 
ference  with  the  Senate,  since  the 
Senate  has  ordinarily  included  no 
units  for  public  housing.  We  felt  that 
by  granting  the  administration's  re- 
qiiest  for  10.000  units  for  the  .section 
292  program  for  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly and  handicapped  and  adding  10.000 
units  for  public  housing— we  would 
strike  a  balance  and  we  would  be  able 
to  succeed  in  providing  units  for  puolic 
housing.  In  my  judgment  the  need  for 
public  housing  is  much  greater  than  it 
is  for  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped,  although  the  need  is 
great  there,  too. 

Mr.  CONYERS-  Well,  what  I  wa.s 
trying  to  look  for  is  the  answer  to  the 
question  that  many  public,  citizen,  and 
community  groups  rai.se  with  me.  the 
constant  request-  for  housing,  for 
maintenance,  and  for  addressing  the 
rising  costs  that  are  involved. 

I  was  hoping  that  somewhere  In  the 
committee  report  ther'-  may  be  some 
thing  that  indicates,  if  not  about 
public  housimg.  then  about  low-income 
housing  and  elcjer^y  housing,  becau.se 
it  is  really  more't^an  just  a  commodi- 
ty, it  is  something  that  people  need  to 
live  in. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  address 
them  in  terms  of  how  far  we  ha\e 
come  in  satisfymg  what  our  national 
and  local  needs  are. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Well.  I  could  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  more.  His 
position  is  one  that  this  particular 
gentleman  shares  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  housing  unitJakavailable,  not 
only  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi 
capped,  but  also  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
knows,  we  are  not  the  only  players. 
There  i»-another  body  that  considers 
these  programs.  I  think  it  can  be  .said 
for  the  most  part  that  the  House  Sub 
committee  on  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  usually  wins  most  of  the  dis 
cussions  we  have  in  conference  on  the 
numtier  of  units  that  ought  to  be  sup 
plied. 


This  administration,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  come  out  against  new  con- 
struction for  public  housing  and  we  do 
not  agree  with  that.  This  committee 
takes  a  different  position  from  the  ad- 
ministration. 

This  committee  al.so  takes  a  differ- 
ent position  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  other  housing  units  that  we  have 
added  and  that  we  have  provided  in 
the  bill,  particularly  in  regard  to  sec- 
tion 8  subsidized  housing,  as  opposed 
to  the  new  voucher  system  that  was 
recommended  by  the  administration  a 
couple  years  ago. 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  subcommittee, 
and  I  know  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  entire  Hou.se,  that  we  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  for  tho.se  in 
need.  We  do  not  fflways  do  that,  of 
cour.se.  because  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  available 
for  spending.  The  committee  is  also 
awaxe  of  the  excessive  cost  of  housing, 
with  which  the  gentleman  of  cour.se  Is 
entirely  familiar. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Well.  I  know  that 
the  chairman  has  worked  on  this 
matter  for  many  years  and  very  dili- 
gently. 

It  Is  my  perception,  and  1  guess  I  will 
do  the  research  myself,  that,  the 
Nat'on  is  In  a  very  serious  housing 
crunch,  not  only  in  the  public  .sector, 
but  in  the  private  sector  as  well  in 
terms  of  the  affordability  of  new 
homes  for  voung  people  getting  start- 
ed. 

Without  trying  to  exaggerate  it.  It  is 
my  view  that  It  Is  a  serious  matter.  I 
know  the  gentleman  Is  doing  every- 
thing he  can.  as  he  has  indicated,  to 
get  the  figures,  to  keep  the  figures 
forthcoming  and  to  keep  this  program 
within  some  kind  of  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  ha\lng  enough 
housing  for  people  in  America  to  live 
In. 

I  am  literally  besieged  by  organiza 
tlons  with  numerous  legitimate  prob- 
lems relating  not  only  to  additional 
housing,  but  also  to  housing  malnte 
nance. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  a  very 
tough  fight.  I  hope  that  we  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  much  of  our  segrega- 
tion in  America  comes  from  the  hous- 
ing patterns  Ihemsehes  and  that  the 
committee  has  considered  that  further 
additional  difficult  aspect  of  housing. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  Rentle- 
man  and  I  appreciate  his  remarks.  1 
understand  fully  his  position  with  re 
spect  to  housing,  not  only  for  the  reg- 
ular, conventional  housing  built  by  the 
private  sector,  but  his  longtime  con 
cern  for  public  housing.  As  the  gentle 
man  knows,  throughout  the  United 
States,  there  are  probably  about 
1.300.000  units  of  public  housing  that 
shelter  more  than  4  million  people.  It 
IS  a  program  that  would  have  been 
killed  a  long  time  ago  had  it  not  been 


for  this  subcommittee,  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  also  the 
membership  of  this  House  that  has 
supported  the  position  that  this  chair- 
man and  the  ■  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Green),  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  took  some  years  ago. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  the  gentle- 
man is  well  aware  more  than  anybody 
else  in  the  House,  the  1981  authoriza- 
tion cut  the  construction  grants  for 
wastewater  treatment  from  $3.8  Ifiillion 
back  to  $2.4  billion.  That  is  causing  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  some  cities 
now  that  were  required  to  go  under 
208  pfenning.  It  took  a  number  of 
years  to  get  the  planning  complete, 
and  now  they  have  the  planning  com- 
pleted, and  nyw  the  amount  of  money 
has  been  reduced  substantially.  There 
•just  is  not  enough  money  within  a 
Slate  .so  that  these  cities  that  went 
through  208,  or  these  metropolitan 
areas,  can  get  what  they  need  to  have 
their  wastewater  treatment  project 
and  have  anything  left  at  all  for  the 
rest  of  the  State. 

Iowa  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
eases.  But  I  understand  that  you  did 
put  the  full  $2.4  billion  in  here  this 
time.  Really.  I  guess  it  is  difficult  to 
get  relief  from  this  unless  we  get  a 
larger  authorization  and  some  other 
kind  of  help.  Is  that  the  case? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  the  case,  and 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

The  gentleman  states  the  case  not 
only  for  the  State  of  Iowa,  but  I  think 
he  states  the  ca.se  for  a  lot  of  other 
States  in  the  Nation,  loo.  that  suffer 
precisely  from  these  same  pro,blems. 

All  we  could  do.  as  the  gentlf^man 
knows  full  well,  is  to  provide  the 
amount  that  was  authorized,  which 
was  $2,400,000,000  for  the  construction 
grants  program.  I  am  not  sure  what 
the  authorizing  committees  in  the 
House  and  Senate  will  ultimately  do 
with  reference  to  increasing  that  au- 
thorization. They  might  very  well  in- 
crease the  level.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  could  increase  substantial- 
ly 

I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  any- 
thing can  be  done  in  this  session.  But 
the  problem  you  refer  to  of  cities 
doing  the  planning  under  the  section 
208  program  and  now  not  having  suffi- 
cient funds  to  go  ahead  Jvnd  start  the 
next  phase  of  construction  presents  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  many  States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  So  if  you  are 
appropriating  the  full  amount  that  is 
permitted.^by  the  authorization,  and  if 
earmarking  of  it  were  in  order,  and  it 
might  not  be,  any  earmarking  would 
mean  that  it  would  just  simply  reduce 


the  amount  that  someone  else  would 
get.  And  if  we  start  that,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  subcommittee  feels  that 
there  is  no  end  to  it.  There  is  a  long 
list  of  cities  that  would  be  involved. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  A  long  list  of  States 
and  a  long  list  of  cities.  If  you  started 
to  earmark  it.  the  $2,400,000,000  would 
be  gone  before  you  know  it.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

As  a  rule,  we  never  agree  to  ear- 
marking funds  for  construction  grant 
projects  in  any  of  the  States.  The 
problem  of  setting  project  priorities 
we  leave  to  the  States  anyhow,  as  the 
gentleman'knows,  for  the  final  project 
funding  allocation.  Once  the  money 
goes  to  the  States  under  the  formula, 
the  distribution  to  indivicjual  projects 
is  done  by  the  States  themselves. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  authoriza- 
tion we  would  hope  will  be  on  the 
floor  before  we  leave  here  in  July.  But 
if  it  is  passed  it  would  be  possible,  or 
the  next  possible  avenue  would  be  a 
supplemental? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  We  would  certainly 
look  at  it.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any 
commitment,  since  I  would  like  to  get 
a  look  at  what  the  legislative  commit- 
tee does. 

But  certainly  the  manner  in  which 
this  committee  has  operated  is  that  we 
have  appropriated  every  dollar  that 
was  requested  for  this  program  over 
the  years,  and  I  am  sure  we  would  do 
Hhe  same  thing  with  any  authorization 
that  wpuld  increase  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  his  interest  and  concern. 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentlemarfT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
rapidly  come  to  a  clOse  and  just  indi- 
cate what  we  have  done  with  some  of 
the  other  programs. 

With  respect  to  the  Department  of 


will  add  roughly  $28  million  for  State 
grants  under  the  air,  water,  and  haz- 
ardous waste  programs.  In  addition, 
this  bill  will  add  $30  milUon  to  the 
Agency's  research  and  development  ef- 
forts. 

This  $105  million  increase  in  the 
EPA's  operating  programs  represents 
the  second  year  of  rebuilding  the  EPA. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  generous  and.  a  very 
defensible  recommendation. 

We  have  offset  the  $105i  million  ad-, 
dition  with  a  $40  million  reduction  in 
the  Superfund,  and  our  rationale  for 
making*  that  reduction  is  explained  on 
pages  23  and  24  of  the  report.  I  think 
it  is  an  excellent  rationale  and.  briefly, 
it  comes  down  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
ready  to  provide  as  many  dollars  as 
necessary  for  the  Superfund.  But  the 
increase  requested  in  the  budget  from 
the  current  1984  level  of  $410  million 
to  $640  million  is  a  larger  jump  than 
we  think  the  agency  can  effectively 
absorb. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Superfund  pro- 
gram's progress  has  been  slow.  Admin- 
istrative delays  at  each  step  of  the 
planning  process  are  causing  actual 
cleanup  schedules  to  slip.  Perhaps  the 
most  salient  statistic  is  that  only  15 
percent  of  the  1983  and  1984  funds 
have  been  spent  for  the  planning  and 
feasibility  studies  that  have  to  precede 
cleanup  work  at  each  site. 

The  overall  problems  to  be  cleaned 
up  under  the  Superfund  are  immense 
and  will  require  big  funding  increases 
in  the  years  to  come.  But  the  agency 
must  gear  up  first  and  solve  the  man- 
agement problems  before  more  money 
can  be  well  spent.  And,  as  I  have  said. 
we  will  be  ready  to  provide  whatever 
funds  are  necessary  in  the  future. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency.  ^Once  again 
FEMA  is  requesting  an  increase  in  the 
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know  the  Members  will  be  interested 
to  know  we  have  provided  the  budget 
request  of  $1,123,500,000  for  public 
housing  operating  subsidies  and  we 
expect  a  $250  million  carryover  from 
1984.  We  have  also  provided  the 
budget  request  of  $3,468,000,000  for 
community  development  grants,  $440 
niillion  for  urban  development  action 
grants,  and  we  added  $25  million  for 
the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conser- 
vation Bank  appropriation  that  a  lot 
of  Members  in  the  House  are  interest- 
ed in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  title  II  of  the 
bill,  we  have  added  $1,000,000  to  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, and  targeted  the  increase  to 
emerging  hazards. 

Moving  to  the  EPA,  an  agency  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  contro- 
versy, we  have  added  $105  million 
above  the  budget  request  of 
$1,209,254,000  for  what  are  known  as 
the  operating  programs.  That  increase 
will  add  approximately  400  additional 
positions  above  the  budget  request.  It 


ties— this  year  $83  million.  Two  years 
ago.  you  may  recall,  FEMA  proposed 
what  was  called  the  crisis  relocation 
program.  That  was  to  be  a  great  new- 
leap  forward  for  civil  defense.  It  was 
met  with  a  great  deal  of  ridicule  and 
fundamentally  the  program  was  un- 
workable. Last  year  the  agency  sug- 
gested virtually  the  same  program,  but 
changed  the  overall  program  name  to 
"integrated  emergency  management 
systems."  Now  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  integrated  approach.  What 
you  do  is  provide  funds  for  disasters 
such  as  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  fires, 
chemical  spills— and  at  the  same  time 
you  weave  in  the  nuclear  protection 
program.  That  is  the  new  integrated 
approach. 

What  we  did  last  year  and  what  we 
have  done  this  year  is  to  cut  civil  de- 
fense—by $77  million  of  the  $83  mil- 
lion requested  increase  in  1985.  We 
have  included  $6  million  of  the  $83 
million  increase  requested  and  we 
have  realigned  some  of  the  agency  pri- 
orities within   the   civil   defense   pro- 


gram to  emphasize  the  integrated  ele- 
ments of  the  program. 

We  have  added  money— $3  million- 
to  increase  emergency  management  as- 
sistance grants— which  go  directly  to 
the  States  and  are  used  for  the  inte- 
grated civil  defense  concept.  We  have 
also  added  money  to  telecommunica- 
tions and  warning— a  total  of  $10  mil- 
lion above  1984— to  provide  for  com- 
munications equipment  that  can  be 
used  in  all  kinds  of  disasters— includ- 
ing a  nuclear  attack. 

But  what  we  have  not  done  is  to  buy 
the  concept  of  additional  money  for 
nuclear  population  protection— which 
is,  in  part,  simply  the  old  crisis  reloca- 
tion program  under  a  new  name. 

Also,  under  FEMA.  we  have  provided 
the  budget  request  of  $100  million  for 
disaster  assistance  and  the 
$200,205,000  requested  for  the  flood 
insurance  program. 

Let  us  turn  to  NASA.  We  have  added 
$10  million  for  research  and  analysis 
under  the  physics  and  astronomy  and 
planetary  programs. 

We  have  added  $40  million  for  the 
advanced  communication  technology 
satellite— commonly  called  ACTS— and 
the  report  details  our  rationale  on 
page  33. 

We  have  added  $10  million  for  ad- 
vanced work  on  the  shuttle  derived  ex- 
pendable launch  vehicle  to  allow 
NASA  to  do  some  advanced  develop- 
ment of  a  new  expendable  launch  con- 
cept. 

We  have  added  $10  million  for  the 
advanced  turboprop  program. 

We  have  added  $40  million  for  the 
shuttle's  structural  spare  program- 
particularly  subassembly-  work  at 
Rockwell's  Downey  facility. 

And,  of  course,  we  have  included  the 
full  $150  million  requested  for  the 
space  station.  The  report  lays  out  our 
rationale  on  the  space  station  ma.k. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  talk  a  bit 
about  the  space  station  program.  It  is 
a  program  that  is  going  to  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  the  future,  ahd  one, 
of  course,  that  probably  will  give  rise 
to  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  As  the 
members  of  the  committee  know,  this 
is  a  program  that  was  recommended 
by  the  President.  We  have  had  three 
great  recommendations  in  the  course 
of  the  space  program.  President  Ken- 
nedy recommended  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram—getting a  man  on  the  Moon. 
President  Nixon  recommended  the 
space  shuttle,  and  President  Reagan 
now  recommends  the  space  station 
program. 

This  administration  proposes  to 
build  a  space  station  that  consists  of 
three  major  elements:  two  unmanned 
platforms  and  a  permanently  manned 
space  station. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  estimates  that  it  will 
cost  $8  billion  to  build  those  three 
major    elements.    Frankly,    a    lot    of 
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ther  experts  believe  that  it  viould  be 
difficult  to  do  the  job  lor  less  t^ian  $12 
billion  in  current  year  funds— and  it 
could  go  as  high  as  $14  or  $16  billion. 
The  majer  concern  that  I  have  is 
just  what  will  the  space  station  do— 
and  can  it  do  it  cheaper  than  the  way 
we  are  doing  it  now?  Frankly.  I  think 
the  answer  to  that  question  may  be, 
•50  percent  we  are  not  sure,  and  50 
percent  probably  not. 
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So  it  is  important  that  uc  under 
stand  the  rationale  for  building  the 
space  station.  That  rationale  is  prob 
ably  driven  largely  by  what  we  might 
describe  as  the  national  political  need 
to  have  a  permanently  manned  Ameri- 
can presence  in  near-Earth  orbit. 

When  you  look  at  the   110  mission 
model  of  the  scace  .sT^tion.  it  is  possi 
ble  to  build  inK  two  unmanned  plat 
forms  and  proviile   for  a  longer  dura 
tion  orbiter-one  that  spends  20  to  30 
da.vs  in  orbit— and  actually  be  able  to 
do   80   percent    of   the   space  station  s 
missions  at  only   15  or  20  percent  of 
the  cost. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  went  down  that 
road  we  would  not  be  able  to  do  long 
term  life  and  biological  e.xperiments. 
because  man  would  not  be  up  ther*- 
continuously.  But  with  just  two  un 
manned  platforms  and  an  extended 
duration  orbiter.  you  could  probably 
accomplish  75  or  80  percent  of  the 
space  station  missions. 

One  editorial  supporting  th»-  space 
station  suggested  that  it  should  be 
called  Blind  Faittt  No.  1.  and  in  many 
ways  what  we  wilkbe  buying  here  is  a 
capability  to  be  permanently  on  orbit 
with  a  facility  that  can  do  a  number  of 
things.  I  question  whether  it  can  do 
them  as  cheaply  as  one  or  two  other 
approaches,  but  that  is  basically  what 
we.are  buying  here. 

But  once  you  cross  the  Rubicon  and 
commit  to  Hje  space  station,  we  still 
have  two  concerns. 

First  of  all.  we  are.  as  sure  as  da.\ 
follows  night,  going  to  face  some  kind 
of  budget  retrenchment  in  the  future. 
When  that  retrenchment  comes,  what 
we  do  not  want  to  .see  is  the  perma 
nently  manned  element  of  the  space 
station  as  the  only  survivor  We  par 
ticularly  do  not  want  to  see  that 
happen  at  the  expense  of  other  NASA 
programs. 

And  second,  if  you  start  out  an^^Jjer 
manently  man  the  space  stati/Jnfrom 
the  first  day  of  operation  tha  station 
is  going  to  be  defined  in  such  a  way 
that  its  automated  capabilities  will  be 
deemjlhasized  in  favor  of  man  s  capa 
bilities. 

To  meet  both  of  these  problems, 
what  we  have  done  is  to  ask  NASA  to 
go  out  and  define  its  concept  of  a  per 
manently  manned  space  station,  but  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  same  request  for 
proposal,  ask  for  a  definition  of  whai 
that  same  station  would  look   like  if 


you  did  not  permanently  man  it  from 
the  first  day. 

Our  recommendation  is  just  about 
that  simple.  I  think  it  is  reasonable.  I 
think  it  is  fair— and  above  all.  I  think 
It  makes  eminent  sense.  I  hope  you 
will  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  advise  the  gentleman  /rom  Massa- 
chusetts he  has  consumed  approxi- 
mately 26  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  All  right.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  will  quickly  concludt>  my  re- 
marks. 

For  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, we  have  e.sseniially  provided  the 
budget  request  but  we  have  moved 
th<<'money  around  a  little. 

We  are  adding  $20  million  for  super- 
computers. 

We  are  adding  $13  million  for  sci- 
ence education. 

We  are  adding  S5  million  for  the  bio 
logical,  behavioral,  and  .social  sci<'nces 
areas. 

We  are  adding  82.500.000  for  the  re 
search  improvement  In  minority  insti 
tutions  program. 

By  way  of  comparison  — the  1985 
budget  request  for  the  Foundation  is 
the  largest  operating  prograrrv  increase 
in  the  bill  up  S180  million  or  13  per- 
cent above  1984. 

The  last  major  agency  in  the  bill  is. 
of  course,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. We  are  again  enhancing  the  VA 
medical  care  program  this  year  by 
$40  million  above  the  budget  request. 
This  amount  will  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional 800  staff  years  which  we  have 
targeted  at  the  outpatient  require 
ments  of  VA  hospitals. 

The  fart   is.  the  VA  is  looking  at   a 
freight  train  coming  down  the  tracks  - 
and  that  train  is.  simply  put.  a  veteran 
population    that    is    rapidly    aging.    As 
that  population  continues  to  age.  and 
as  medicare  and  other   health   insur 
ance   benefits   provide    le.ss  coverage 
the   impact    on    the    172   VA   hospitals 
will  be  enormous.  We  see  signs  of  that 
impact  today.  The  typical  65-year-old 
veteran  is  comin;^  to  VA  for  treatment. 
That  is  where  we  have  added  funds 
to  help  meet  that  tide  of  ever  increas- 
ing outpatient  demand. 

But  let  me  make  clear  to  everyone 
here  that  this  is  ju.sl  the  beginning. 
In  the  next  10  years  the  problem  is 
going  to  grow  with  each  year.  This 
committee  has  tried  to  provide  in 
creases  to  maintain  an  absolute  mini- 
mum level  of  staffing  in  our  VA  hospi- 
tals. It  costs  le.ss  per  patient  hospital 
day  in  a  VA  hospital  than  it  does  in 
the  private  sector.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  service  is  delivered  for  le.ss  is  that 
VA  hospitals  are  staffed  at  bare  mini- 


out  the  committee's  recommendation 
in  connection  with  VA  hospital  con- 
-struction  next  year. 

Our  philosophy  in, this  area  has  been 
to  make  every  effort— every  effort  pos- 
siWe— to  avoid  politicizing  the  con- 
struction of  VA  hospitals. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  struggle. 
Five  years  ago  we  went  out  on  the 
floor  and  were  defeated. in  an  effort  to 
try  and  stop  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  from  annually  authoriz- 
ing the.se  VA  facilities.  Now  we  are  not 
naive.  We  know  that  the  OMB  has 
juggled  medical  priorities  and  inserted 
their  own  political  priorities. 

But  if  we  give  over  entirely  to  turn- 
ing this  appropriation  into  a  pork  pro- 
gram   we  will  live  to  regret  it. 

What  we  have  been  trying  to  do  is 
gel  the  VA  to  establish  -a  rolling  3-  to 
5year  priority  list  that  nails  down 
vvh(>re  the  true  needs  are.  I  am  not 
sure  in  my  own  mind  whether  the  VA 
is  ever  going  to  be  capable  of  doing 
that.  But  we  have  been  trying  and  we 
will  continue  to  try  to  get  that  done. 

Now  the  principal  way  that  we  have 
attempted  to  keep  the  VA  construc- 
tion program  out  of  the  political 
arena  is  to  provide  only  for  those 
projects  in  the  budget  request.  This 
y«>ar.  however,  we  are  faced  with  the 
fact  that  the  Ptiiladelphia  Hospital, 
which  IS  clearly  in  need  of  a  major 
clinical  addition,  was  not  included  in 
the  request.  The  Baltimore  Hospital 
was  also  not  included  in  the  request. 
That  funding  has  been  a  subject  of 
debate  for  at  least  10  years.  Undoubt- 
edly. Baltimore  needs  attention— as  do 
a  dozen  other  hospitals  in  the  VA 
system. 

For  1985.  the  VA  request  to  OMB  in- 
cluded major  new  construction  in 
Philadelphia.  New  York,  and  Balti- 
more. Only  'New  York  was  included  in 
the  actual  budget  request  to  the  Con- 
gress. And.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you', 
we  have  been  under  considerable  pres- 
sure to  add  funds  for  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore,  and  one  or  two  other 
projects.  But  what  we  did  is  to  provide 
for  the  full, request  and  tell  the  VA  to  ' 
go  back,  scrub  the  list  and  submit  a  re- 
vised list  to  us  by  September  1. 

Our  hope  is  that  they  will  reexamine 
the  priorities  and  come  forward  with  a 
revised  request  that  includes  Philadel- 
phia—and possibly  Baltimore.  That  is 
the  approach  we  have  taken— and  my 
fondest  hope  is  that  it  will  preserve 
our  longstanding  efforts  to  avoid  po- 
liticizing these  VA  construction 
projects. 

The  bill  includes  the  budget  esti- 
mates   for    the    other    VA    appropria- 


mum.s.  This  additional  $40  njillion  is     tions,  with  the  exception  of  minor  re- 


not  going  to  make  any  VA  hospital 
staff  rich.  But  H  is  the  kind  of  thing 
we  are  going  to  have  to  continue  to  be 
doing  in  the  next  5  or  10  years. 

Finally,  under  the  VA.  on  pages  50 
through  52  of  the  report,  we  have  laid 


ductions  in  administrative  expen.ses. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  it  ap- 
pears that  the  loan  guaranty  revolving 
fund  will  be  exhausted  .sometime  in 
1984.  Funding  for  the  loan  guaranty 
fund  can  be  provided  in  a  supplemen- 


\ 
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tal  appn-opriation  when  a  budget  re- 
quest is  submitted.  |\^ 

So  that  summarizes  the  major  rec- 
ommendations in  the  1985  HUD-inde- 
pendent  agencies  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  concluding  my 
remarks,  I  want  to  commend  an  out- 
standing civil  servanti  On  May  13,  Dr. 
Donald  L.  Custis,  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
retired  from  that  position,  concluding 
an  outstanding  career  in  Federal  medi- 
cine and  in  service  to  his  country. 

Dr.  Custis  joined  the  VA's  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  19^6, 
after  completing  a  medical  career  in 
the.  U.S.  Navy  where  he  achieved  the 
Navy  Medical  Corps'  top  job,  Surgeon 
Genefal.  In  1980,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  top  VA  medical  post,  thus  becom- 
ing the  only  person  ever  to  have 
headed,  two  major  health  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

As  chairman  of  the  HUD-Independ- 
ent  Agencies  Subcommittee.  I  am  per- 
sonally aware  of  the  many  accomplish' 
ments  of  Dr.  Custis  in  directing  the 
largest  health  care  system  under  uni- 


fied management  in  the  world.  During 
his  4  years  of  service  as  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Dr.  Custis  launched  major  in- 
novations in  the  management  of  the 
Nation's  largest  centrally  managed 
health  care  system. 

A  strategic  management  system  en- 
compassing a  new  grassroots  planning 
process  called  the  medical  district  ini- 
tiated planning  process,  new  manpow- 
er staffing  guidelines,  and  a  new  re- 
source allocation  methodology  all 
have  gotten  underway  during  his 
tenure,,  as  well  as  an  extensive  pro- 
gram to  place  a  decentralized  m'fedical 
computer  system  in  all  VA  hospitals. 

Dr.  Custis  has  been  instrumental  in 
encouraging  and  promoting  improved 
management  methods  and  practices  at 
the  medical  center,  district  and  region- 
al levels  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  His  promotion  of 
new  methods  to  advance  the  quality  of 
management  through  impraved  and 
enhanced  career  development  will 
have  a  dramatic,  long-term  effect  on 


the  system.  He  has  given  new'  impetus 
to  both  the  proce^  and  substance  of 
sharing  arrangements  with  both  pri- 
vate sector  and  other  Federal  health 
care  delivery  institutions.  And  he  had 
maintained  excellent  relationsh 
with  the  veterans  service  organizatio 
and  enhanced  the  Department's  com- 
munity relations  programs.  Dr.  Custis" 
extensive  relationships  within  the 
medical  community  at  large  fostered  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  f)osition  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  health 
care  system  as  an  integral  component 
of  American  medicine.  j 

W^  all  regret  the  loss  ofjone  of  the 
ablest  Chief  Medical  Directors  in  the 
history  of  the  VA  and  wish  Dr.  Custis 
an  equivalent  degree  of  success  in 
making  his  retirement  a  jhappy  and 
satisfying  one;  certainly  he  has  earned 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  include  a  table 
summarizing  the  amounts  recommend- 
ed in  the  bill  with  comparisons  to  the 
1984'^  appropriations  and  the  1985 
budget  requests  at  this  point. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  choose  to 
yield  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  can  yield  some  time  I 
would  be  delighted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Green)  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  (Mr.  Boland)  on 
the  statement  that  he  has  just  made 
and  the  content  of  his  bill.  I  do  have  a 
couple  of  minor  questions.  I  suspect 


the  chairman  of  the  Space  Subcom 
mittee  has  similar  questions.  Let  me 
ask  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
FEMA  operation,  if  I  might. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  quite  cor- 
rect and  his  subcommittee  is  quite  cor- 
rect in  the  direction  they  are  pursuing 
for  a  better  integrated  emergency 
management  response  capability.  I 
note  the  report  refers  to  the  po.ssibili- 
ty  of  the  construction  of  a  western  re- 
gional facility  for  fire  and  emergency 
response  training. 

The  original  center  at  Emmitsburg 
was  authorized  by  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee,  and  I  have  no 
recollection  that  -we  have  authorized 
any  additional  facilities  of  this  sort.  Is 
it  possible  that  FEMA  may  proceed 
with  this?  I  know  you  did  not  fund  it 
in  this  bill,  but  can  it  be  funded  with- 
out additional  authorization  from  the 
authorizing  committee? 
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OLAND. 

Mr.   Chairman 

Will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  =from  Mas.sachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  My  respon.se  would  be 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
FEMA  to  go  ahead  and  fund  this  par- 
ticular program.  The  hearings  of  our 
committee  will  show  precisely  why 
they  will  not  go  ahead  with  it.  We  ex- 
pressed some  great  concern  about  es- 
tablishing it  in  the  report  on  page  30. 
Basically,  we  are  concerned  that  the 
establishment  of  another  national 
training  center  at  this  time  will  divert 
resources  from  the  programs  at  the 
Emmitsburg  facility. 

We  have  also  included  language  that 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Administration  cannot  go  ahead  and 
fund  an  additional  training  center  in 
the  bill. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  s  respon.se 

The  CHAIRMAN.-  The  time  is  con- 
trolled  by   the   gentleman    from   New 
York  (Mr.  Green),  who  had  yielded  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Call 
fornia.  whose  time  has  now  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro 
priations  Subcommittee  on  HUD  and 
Independent  Agencies  for  his  very 
generous  remarks  about  my  .service  on 
that  committee.  It  ha.s  been  a  real 
privilege  for  me  to  work  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

His  mastery  of  scrme  very  complex 
budgets,  particularly  in  the  HUD  area, 
and  of  the  v«ry  diverse  work  done  by 
the  independent  agencies  for  uhich 
our  subcommittee  is  responsible  re- 
flects great  credit  on  .him  and  on  the 
House  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  been  advised  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
that,  to  quote  him.  the  bill  is  general 
ly  consistent  with  the  administration's 
request.  ■ 

There  are  a  number  of  areas,  howev 
er.  where  we  do  vary  from  what  the 
administration    has    requested    and    I 
should  like  to  emphasize  those  in  my 
remarks. 

First,  we  have  made  a  substantial  in 
crement  in  the  EPA  budget.  The  oper 
ating  budget  at  $1.3  billion  is  $105  mil- 
lion over  the  administration  request 
and  $190  million  more  than  the  fi.scal 
year  1984  level. 

I  think  that  this  represents  a  very 

important  step  in  rebuilding  this  vital 

agency;  it  is  something  we  are  looking 

forward   to  building   on   in   the   years 

•ahead. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee    has    spelled    out     the 
changes   that    we    have   made    in    the 
housing  funding.  I  emphasize,  howev 
er.  that  we  have  stuck  with  the  admin 
istration's    requested    level    of    100.000 
incremental  units  of  subsidized  hous 
ing. 

The  bill  becomes  more  expensive  pri 
marily     because     we     have     allocated 
those   100,000  units  somewhat  differ 
ently  from  what  the  administration  re- 
quested: principally   because   we  view 
the    voucher    demonstration    as    just 
that,  a  demonstration,  and  we  are  not 
prepared  to  terminate  other  programs 
which  have  been  successful  In  the  past 
until  that  demonstration  shows  that  it 
can  carry  the  load  all  by  itself,  some 
thing  of  which  I  must  say  I  am  some- 
what skeptical. 

I  should  note  that  we  have  funded 
the  advanced  communications  technol- 
ogy satellite  in  the  NASA  budget  at 
$40  million  as  opposed  to  the  $5  mil- 
lion requested.  We  have  provided  addi- 


tional funding  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  expansion  of  outpa- 
tient services  and  the  program  for  re- 
adjustment coun.seling  at  vet  centers', 
we  have  provided  $20  million  of  addi- 
tional funding  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  increased  access  by 
university  researchers  to  supercom- 
puters. 

Despite  tlK-se  increa.ses,  we  are  $30 
million  under  the  informal  .section 
302<b)  ceiling  that  has  been  set  for  our 
subcommittee. 

I  would,  however,  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  take  that  announce- 
ment as  an  inxitation  to  .be  offering 
expensive  arilendments  to  this  bill. 
The  fact  of /lie  matter  is  that  becau.se 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  is  one  of  the  agencies  within 
our  jurisdiction,  we  are  subject  to  re 
quests  for  emergency  funding  during 
the  year  if  we  should  have  a  natural 
disaster  or  other  matter  within  the  Ju- 
ri.sdiction  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  that  would  re- 
quire more  funding  than  we  have  pro- 
\  ided. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  prudent  on 
the  part  of  the  Hou.se  to  stay  with  the 
committee's  recommendations  and 
leave  us  that  little  bit  of  cushion.  It  is 
a  very  small  percentage  in  a  very 
large— over  $50  billion  — bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massach^ii.setts  (Mr.  Conte).  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  am 
pleased  to  join  Chairmith  Boland  and 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Mr. 
Green,  in  bringing  to  the  House  floor 
today  H.R.  5713.  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Inde- 
pendent agencies  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  chairman,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  and  each  member  of 
the  subcommittee  for  their  swift  and 
responsible  action  in  reporting  out 
this  measure.  This  is  the  second  of  13 
appropriations  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1985  to  come  to  the  floor.  With  about 
4  months  remaining  in  the  fiscal  year, 
it  is  important  that  we  move  as  expedi- 
tiously as  po.ssible  in  completing  the 
work  on  this  and  the  other  bills  so 
that  they  may  be  sent  to  the  Senate. 

This  bill  contains  $58.4  billion  in 
fhscal  year  1985  new  budget  authority 
for  HUD  and  17  independent  agencies. 
This  is  $2,3  billion  more  than  was  ap 
propriated  in  fi.scal  year  1984.  It  is  $3.8 
billion  more  than  the  budget  esti- 
mates. The  majority  of  the  increase 
over  the  President's  request,  $3.7  bil- 
lion, occurs  in  the  assisted  housing 
;  rogram.  where  we  have  recommended 
increases  for  section  8  existing  hous- 
ing units,  10,000  new  public  housing 
units,  and  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  -section  8  housing  vouchers  from  the 
request  of  91,000  to  a  level  of  38,500. 


While  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  have  described  some  of 
the  important  programs  and  activities 
funded  through  this  bill,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  highlight  a  few  of 
the  programs  which  we  have  included 
for  fi.scal  year  1985. 

For  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  we  have  recom- 
mended $3.5  billion  for  the  community 
development  block  grant  program,  and 
$440  million  for  the  urban  develop- 
ment action  grant  program.  We  have 
provided  $25  million  for  the  Solar 
Energy  Con.servation  Bank,  and  $1 
million  for  the  Housing  Assistance 
Council,  the  national  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration which  has  been  established  to 
increase  the  availability  of  decent 
housing  for  rural,  low-income  people. 

Out  of  our  $4.4  billion  recommenda- 
tion for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  committee  has  included 
an  increase  of  $50.3  million  over  fiscal 
year  1984  appropriations  for  research 
and  development.  We  have  provided 
an  increase  of  $1.5  million  over  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  ground 
water  monitoring,  modeling,  and  as- 
.se.ssment:  and  an  additional  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  acid  rain  research  on  atmos- 
pheric chemical  transformation  and 
transport  proces.ses.  For  abatement, 
control,  and  compliance,  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  a  $50.3  million 
increase  over  last  year.  We  have  added 
$5  million  to  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  air  program  section  105  State 
grants  to  a.ssist  in  developing  the  teih- 
nical  and  institutional  foundations  for 
future  acid  rain  control  strategies,  and 
provided  a  total  of  $5  million  for  the 
clean  lakes  progratn.  For  construction 
grants  to  a.ssist  in  financing  the  plan- 
ning, design,  and  construction  of 
wastewater  treatment  facilities,  the 
committee  has  recommended  $2.4  bil- 
lion. 

For  the-Fed<ral  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending $554.9  million.  Included  in 
this  total  is  an  increase  of  $1  million 
over  the  administrations  request  to 
expand  the  fire  prevention  and  com- 
rounity-ba-sed  antiarson  program  froni 
10  to  20  communities. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
$7.5  billion  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  includ- 
ing the  $150  million  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  for  the  space  sta- 
tion definition  studies  and  an  increa.se 
of  $10  million  over  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  physics  and  astrono- 
my and  planetary  research  and  analy- 
sis. 

For  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  committee  has  recommended 
an  increase  of  $179.5  million  above  the 
fi-scal  year  1984  levels.  Of  the  $1.3  bil- 
lion total  for  fiscal  year  1985,  the  com- 
mittee has  added  $5  million  to  the  ad- 
ministration's  request    for   biological, 
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behavioral,    and    social    sciences    re- 
search. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  fiscal  year  1985  HUD-, 
Independent  Agencies  appropriations 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  is 
generally  consistent  with  the  adminis- . 
tration's  request,  and  that  the 
amounts  recommended  in  the  bill  are 
within  the  amounts  assumed  in  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution  pursu- 
ant to  section  302  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  5713, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same.  Thank  you, 

Mr,  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CouGHLiN),  my  distinguished  colleague 
on  the  subcommittee  and  the  former 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN."  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  thiE  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
BoLAND,  to  engage  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman  in  a  brief  col- 
loquy? He  is  aware,  I  know,  of  my  in- 
terest in  the  Philadelphia  Veterans 
Hospital.  I  know  we  are  not  including 
a  specific  Veterans'  Administration 
construction  project  list  in  this  bill, 
but  insiead,  are  having  the  VA  review 
and  reconsider  all  major  construction 
projects  and  submit  a  revised  list  of 
such  projects  to  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  by  September  1  of  this 
year:  am  I  correct  in  that  assumption, 
Mr.  Chairman? 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

My  response  is  yes. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  It  is  also  true,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  we  are  recommend- 
ing that  the  VA  reexamine  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  Center  renovation 
and  construction  project,  and  include 
that  project  in  its  revised  list  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  September;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOLAND,  My  response  is  yes. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  I  applaud  the 
committees  recommendation  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  preliminary 
necessary  construction  plans  for  the 
Philadelphia  project  have  been  com- 
pleted and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  ready  to  proceed.  The  Philadel- 
phia project  has  been  part  of  the  pro- 
jected 5-year  construction  plan  and 
the  VA  has  ranked  the  existing  facility 
as  the  third  worst  of  its  172  medical 
centers  in  terms  of  space  and  function. 
More  than  $1  million  already  has  been 
spent  on  the  Philadelphia  project's 
design  and  preparation  and  its  cost 


could  significantly  escalate  if  construc- 
tion is  postponed. 

In  fact,  if  funding  is  not  forthcoming 
in  fiscal  1985,  we  run  the  risk  of  losing 
the  land  on  which  to  build  and  the 
whole  project  may  have  to  be 
scrapped.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  do- 
nated 12  acres  of  land  for  the  project 
but  made  its  availability  contingent 
upon  construction  by  December  1986. 
City  representatives  have  emphasized 
to  me  that  they  expect  construction  of 
the  project  to  be  ongoing  by  December 
1986,  and  not  merely  an  appropriation 
of  Federal  moneys  for  the  project  by 
that  date.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  has 
and  continues  to  lose  revenues  that 
could  be  generated  from  the  sale  of 
this- piece  of  valuable  real  estate  as  it 
waits  for  VA  design  and  construction 
funds  to  be  forthcoming  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aside  from  my  inter- 
est in  the  designation  of  major  repairs 
at  the  Philadelphia  Veterans  Hospital 
which  I  discussed  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Boland.  I  also  want  to  high- 
light several  other  sections  of  today's 
bill  which  I  believe  warrant  specific  at- 
tentipn. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the 
subcommittee  has  made  significant 
add-ons  for  the  operating  budget  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
These  add-ons,  while  not  as  high  as 
some  had  hoped,  will  assist  the  Agency 
in  fulfilling  effectively  its  broad  man- 
dates. V 

Specific  note  should  he  mentioned 
about  the  committee's  acid  rain  re- 
search and  control  additions.  $1.5  mil- 
lion has  been  added  in  the  acid  rain  re- 
search function  for  study  on  atmos- 
pheric chemical  transformation  and 
transport  processes.  Another  $5  mil- 
lion was  added  to  (develop  the  techni- 
cal and  institutional  foundation  for 
acid  rain  control  strategies. 

Like  many  of  my  House  colleagues,  I 
still  hope  that  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  effective  acid  rain 
controls  some  time  during  this  session 
of  Congress.  While  the  chances  of  an 
acid  rain  control  bill  reaching  the 
House  floor  may  not  be  that  likely  at 
this  point  in  time,  I  nevertheless  be- 
lieve our  panel's  additions  in  this  field 
will  help  us  on  the  way  toward  elimi- 
nating our  Nation's  acid  rain  prob- 
lems. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  our 
bill  as  I  contend  it  represents  a  fair 
and  fiscally  effective  proposal  in  the 
environmental  field  as  well  as  others. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  comments 
and  for  his  leadership  on  specifically 
the  Philadelphia  Veterans  Hospital. 


As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  hospi- 
tal was  built  early  after  1950.  It  is  a 
hospital  that  needs  major  renovation 
and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  several 
years  ago  many  of  us  joined  in  the  de- 
letion of  the  Caniden 'facility,  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  the  dollars  be 
available  to  renovate  the  existing 
Philadelphia  hospital,  to  build  the 
120-bed  nursing  home  facility  and  to 
construct  the  new  outpatient  clinic  in 
that  vicinity. 

I  ju.st  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  help  and  leadership  on 
that  issue. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Well,  let  me  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  authorizing  subcommittee,  who 
has  definitely  worked  this  through  in 
very  diligent  fashion  and  has  certainly 
been  a  leader  in  getting  this  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman-  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Boehlert). 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  measure  of  critical  importance 
because  of  the  wide  range  of  essential 
programs  it  covers-  However,  there  is 
one  item  in  this  bill  that  I  find  par- 
ticularly encouraging  and  wish  to  ad- 
dress. 

I  am  referring  to  the  $440  million 
appropriation  for  Urban  Development 
Action  Grants  cUDAGs).  As  someone 
who  has  fought  for  this  program  in 
every  possible  forum,  I  was  relieved  to 
see  that  the  battle  for  UDAG's  seems 
to  be  over,  and  the  committee  has 
earned  special  commendation  for  lead- 
ing the  way. 

For  several  years,  there  were  efforts 
to  slash  the  funding  for  this  vital  pro- 
gram. La.st  year,  for  example,  the 
budget  proposed  cutting  $244  million. 
We  did  not  let  it  happen.  We  approved 
maintaining  the  funding  level  at  $440 
million  but  it  took  a  fight  to  do  it. 
This  year,  finally,  everyone  seems  to 
agree  that  the  UD AG  program  must 
continue  at  its  current  level,  an(j, 
thankfully  without  a  big  fight. 

That  is  an  important  victory  for  one 
very  simple  reason.  UDAG's  create 
new,  permanent  jobs  in  distressed 
communities.  We  still  have  an  unem- 
ployment problem  in  this  country, 
albeit  an  improving  one,  and  we  can  ill 
afford  to  reduce  or  eliminate  programs 
that  have  a  proven  capability  to  put 
Americans  to  work. 

A  recent  GAO  study  showed  just 
how  effective  the  UDAG  program  has 
been.  The  GAO  looked  at  12  repre- 
sentative UDAG  projects  that  have 
been  completed  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois.  The  projects  included  fac- 
tories, hotels,  and  a  shopping  center. 
The  results  were  gratifying. 

The  GAO  reported  that  92  percent 
of  thenew  permanent  jobs  that  devel- 
opers predicted  would  be  created  did, 
in  fact,  materialize.  That  held  true  for 
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the  low-  and  moderatejncome  job  cat- 
egory. The  GAO  found  that  91  percent 
of  ail  those  jobs  predicted  did  come 
into  being. 

There  were  several  pro.iects  In  which 
the  number  of  jobs  created  surpa.ssed 
expectations.  I  am  intimately  familiar 
with  one  of  those  projects- the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Sheraton  Inn  and 
Convention  Center  in  downtown  Utica. 
an  area  I  represent.  The  162  room  Inn 
employs  150  workers— that  is  150  nrv. 
jobs  in  an  area  that  has  been  facing  a 
sharp  decline  in  population.  And  thos«> 
150  jobs  repre.sent  103  percent  of  the 
number  predicted  on  the  UDAG  appli 
cation. 

But  the  erection  of  that  inn  and  con- 
vention center  ha.s  done  far  more  than 
provide  jobs  for  150  people,  though 
that  alone  is  a  .significant  achieve- 
ment. It  has  infused  new  life  into  a 
downtown  district  that  had  been  given 
up  for  lost.  That  new  life  has  meani 
new  business,  new  development  po.ssi 
bilities,  and,  most  importantlv.  new 
hope  for  t'he  city  of  Utica, 

The  renaissance  is  underway.  The 
city  will  soon  be  receiving  another 
shot  in  the  arm  from  the  reopening  of 
a  major  department  stoie  complex 
that  was  once  the  hub  of  the  down 
town  area  until  its  closing  in  1976 
This  additional  shot  in  the  arm  is 
being  made  po.ssible  by  a  recent  l.\ 
awarded  $600,000  UDAG. 

The  story  I  am  telling  about  Utica 
could,  as  the  GAO  report  proves,  be 
repealed  in  cities,  large  and  small. 
acro.ss  the  country.  Just  two  weeks 
ago.  for  example,  a  $6  million  UDAG 
project  was  approved  for  Norwich -a 
city  of  8.000~which  will  lead  to  200 
temporary  construction  jobs  and  120 
new  pernlanent  jobs. 

And  what   is  particularlv    promising 
about  this  succe.ss  is  that  it  has  been 
accomplished     without     exce.ssive     in 
volvement   from  the  Federal  Govern 
ment.  A  succe.ssful  UDAG  application 
requires   cooperation   between   private 
developers  of  industries,  local  officials 
and  Federal  officials,  with  the  Federal 
officials  c^'arly  being  the  junior  part 
ner. 

The  Norwich  project  makes  possible 
a  $6  million  private  venture  with  an 
approximate  $1  million  F'ederal  invest 
ment   through   a   UDAG    The   UDAG 
program  has  not  replaced  private  initi- 
ative; it    has  promoted  private   iniiia 
five.  The  UDAG  program  has  not  sub 
stituted    national    planning    for    local 
planning:  it  has  thrived  on  local  plan 
ning. 

In   short,   the   UDAG   program    has 
created  new   jobs  without  stifling  the 
private     and     local     activity     that     is 
needed  to  maintain  our  economic  vital 
ity. 

The  GAO  report  highlighted  that  as 
well.  The  study  found  that  private  in 
vestment   in  UDAG  projects  exceeded 
initial  estimates  by  almost  29  percent. 


The  aggregate  figures  for  the  UDAG 
program  since  its  creation  in  1977 
present  the  .sam*"  picture.  A  Federal 
investment  of  $2.5  billion  has  lever- 
aged, nearly  $15  billion  irr  private  in- 
vestment. What  is  more,  much  of  that 
Federal  investment  was  given  in  the 
form  of  loans,  creating  a  pool  for 
future  investment. 

Simply  put.  the  UDAG  program  is  a 
winner.  Both  its  ends  and  its  means 
have  be«'n  exemplary.  The  program 
has  fostered  public-private  partner- 
ships to  create  permanent,  new  jobs  in 
the  areas  that  need  them  most.  What 
more  could  we  ask  for? 

We  should  all  point  to  this  program 
with  prid«>.  And  we  should  all  be  fight- 
ing for  its  continued  success.  And.  let 
me  add.  we  should  direct  deserved 
prai.se  to  those  dedicated  professionals 
within  the  Department  of  Housi.ig 
and  Urban  Development  who  make 
the  program  work. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  VOI.KMER). 

Mr.  VOLKMER  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
first  wish  to  commi-nt  briefly  to  'he 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachii.setts.  in 
regard  to  the  remarks  in  "-egard  to  the 
space  station  and  its  future  po.ssibility 
of  the  use  of  those  funds  would  elimi- 
nate certain  programs  in  NASA  for 
the  space  sciences  for  astronomy  and 
planetary  exploration.  I  jiisl  wish  to 
a.ssure  the  gentleman,  as  chaifman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science 
and  Application,  that  I.  and  I  firmly 
believe  a  majority  of  the  members  oi 
my  subcommittee,  can  a.ssure  him  that 
we  are  not  going  to  lei  budget  con- 
straints reduce  tho.se  programs  in 
behalf  of  the  space  station.  I  iiist  wish 
to  a.ssure  him  on  that. 

Mv  other  concern  luis  to  be  -iome- 
thmg  a  little  more  practical  at  the 
present  lime  as  far  as  my  district  and 
the  State  of  Missouri  is  concerned.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
knows,  we  have  had  a  large  problem 
for  several  y«-ars  now  with  the  c|iies 
tion  of  dioxin  contamination  of  our 
soils  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

A  high  prioritv  for  dioxin  research  is 
m  the  area  of  fate,  transport,  and  en 
hanced  degradation.  In  H.R.  2899  I 
added  an  amendment  to  assure  that  at 
least  SI  million  would  go  for  the  re- 
search in  1985  into  late  sludii's  and  en- 
hanced degradation. 

That  bill  IS  now  waiting  action  In  the 
Senate.  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment 
later  to  this  bill  to  earmark  SI  million 
tor   aioxin    research    on    fate   and   en 
hanced  degradation  for  1985. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  com- 
ment on  that'.' 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield' 

Mr  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.        ^ 


First  of  all,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  his  work  as  chair- 
nian  of  the  Space  Science  and  Applica- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 
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This  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions appreciates  his  remarks  with  ref- 
erence to  the  work  that  this  appro- 
priation bill  really  accomplishes. 

Let  me  a.ssure  the  gentleman  that 
the  important  research  that  the  gen- 
tleman describes  will  be  funded  under 
this  bill  with  an  estimate  of  over  $1 
million  in  1985. 

I  understand  from  the  agency  that 
$1  million  is  included  in  the  budget  for 
that  purpose.  In  addition,  over  $5  mil- 
lion has  been  added  for  EPA's  re- 
search and  development  to  be  used  at 
the  Administrator's  di.screlion.  I  would 
urge  EPA  to  a.ssure  that  dioxin  fate 
and  degradation  research  receives  at 
least  SI  million  in  1985  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman'  from  Ma.ssachusetts.  and 
with  those  a.ssurances  I  will  not  offer 
my  amendment  to  the  bill.  I  wish  to 
ttfcnk  the  genthynan  very  much  for 
his  support  in  this  area  of  dioxin  fate 
studies  and  enhanced  degradation  re- 
search. 

Mr.  60LAND.  I  thank  the  g(>ntle- 
man. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott). 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

1.  too.  would  like  to  addr(\ss  a  f<'vv 
cjuestions  to  tlu"  subcommittee  chair- 
man I  know  he  may  have  already 
touched  on  at  least  one  of  these  i.ssues 
just  brief Iv  -so  that  we  can  emphasize 
what  dollar  amounts  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  total 
amount  of  new  budget  authority  in 
this  bill.' 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield.' 

Mr  LOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man lor  .vielding. 

The  total  anvjunt  provided  in  this 
bill  in  new  budget  authority  is 
S58. 436. 496. 500  for  1985. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
able  to  tell  me  how  that  compares  to 
last  year's  bill'  What  was  the  amount 
appropriated  last  year?  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  him  for  that  information. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  It  is  $2,324,765,500 
above  the  1984  level. 

Mr.  LOTT.  S2.3  billion  above? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  All  right.  I  also  under- 
stand that  it  is  over  the  President's  re- 
quest. $3.7  billion  plus  above  the  Presi- 
dent's request:  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  $3,767,998,500  above  the 
President's  request. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man has  an  explanation  as  to  why 
there  is  that  discrepancy.  Would  the 
gentleman  enlighten  us  on  that? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Virtually  the  entire 
increase  of  $3.7  billion  is  in  the  subsi- 
dized housing  programs.  It  occurs  as  a 
result  of  the  chapge  in  the  mix  of  as- 
sisted housing  units  that  the  subcom- 
mit««e  has  recommended  with  refer- 
ence to  the  large  subsidized . housing 
programs.  The  number  of  incremental 
units  is  the  same  as  the  President's 
budget  request. 

I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman that  the  $58.4  billion  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  is  $30  million  less 
than  the  informal  section  302(b)  allo- 
cation which  was  established  by  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittee oh  AppropriatiQns. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  certainly  appreciate 
that  information.  That  was  going  to  be 
my  next  question.  And  that  in  itself 
scares  me  to  death,  because  we  know- 
that  the  sky  is  the  limit  when  it  comes 
to  what;  was  authorized  under  the 
budget  resolution  we  passed  here  in 
the  House.  When  you  get  that  close  to 
what  the  ceiling  is,  then  we  know  how 
much  money  we  are  talking  about. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  that  infor- 
mation. We  all  have  various  parts  of 
this  particular  appropriation  bill  that 
wc  are  very  much  interested  in,  that 


we  go  home  for  the  election  will  be 
higher  than  last  year's  bill.  So  we  can 
go  ahead  and  vote  for  it,  because  we 
support  this  particular  part  or  that 
particular  part  of  the  bill,  but  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  be  able  to  get  deficits 
under  control  and  reduce  Federal 
spending,  this  is  one  of  the  places  we 
are  going  to  have  to  begin. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding. 

I  might  say  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  generally  sup- 
ports the  funding  recommendations 
made  by  this  subcommittee  in  this  bill. 

May  I  also  say  that  with  respect  to 
the  subsidized  housing  programs,  back 
in  1981  the  budget  authority  for  the 
subsidized  housing  was  about  S25  bil- 
lion. In  1980  it  was  approximately 
$26.7  billion.  This  bill  provides  $9.9  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  for  the  subsi- 
dized housing  programs  in.  1985,  the 
same  amount  as  appropriated  in  1984. 

So  in  a  very  real  sense,  in  a  very  dra- 
matic sense.  I  think  that  these  fund- 
ing levels  have  been  coming  down  sub- 
stantially. That  has  been  due,  of 
course,  to  the  positions  taken  by  the 
gentleman  who  is  now  on  his  feet  and 
a  lot  of  jather  Members  in  this  Hou.se. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  understand  that.  We 
had  testimony  before  the  Rules  Com- 

ittee  on  this  bill  last  week. 


man  from  New  York  just  a  moment 
ago  gave  a  glowing  endorsement  and 
quoted  t  GAO  report  on  the  UDAG 
grants,  for  instance.  Well,  we  have  all 
benefited,  probably,  from  UDAG 
grants  in  our  congressional  districts, 
and  theo'  are  all  wonderful.  I  have 
been  able  to  get  some  in  my  district. 
And  what  are  they  doing?  Among 
other  things,  they  are 'building  down- 
town parking  garages  in  cities  across 
America.  Sure,  the  mayors  love  them, 
including  in  my  district.  All  the  while, 
they  are  snickering  up  their  sleeves 
and  saying,  "Yeah,  keep  sending  us 
that  Federal  money  down  here,  we 
love  it." 

I  wanBed  to  ask  these  questions  and 
make  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  the  gentleman  is  working  very 
hard,  as  chairman,  trying  to  get  a  good 
bill  and  trying  to  hold  down  the 
spending.  I  know  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  tries  to  do 
that.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is.  this 
bill  is  significantly  over  what  we  spent 
in  last  year's  apiJropriations  bill.  It  is 
$3.7  billion  above  what  the  President 
asked  for.  And,  yes,  there  are  some  ex- 
planations and  some  disagreement 
about  how  you  would  fund  these  hous- 
ing programs.  But  the  fact  remains, 
this  is  the  beginning.  Every  appropria- 
tions bill  that  will  be  coming'  along 
now  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
for  the  oext  month  and  right  up  until 
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we  would  like  to  support.  The  gentle-    /   I  thank  the  gentleman  for  providing 


me  with  that  information,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  raise  my  reservations  about 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  wanted  to 
ask  the  ranking  minority  member  to 
confirm  something  that  he  alluded  to 
during  his  presentation  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  legislation. 

In  the  FEMA  disaster  relief  portion. 
the  report  mentions,  on  page  29.  that 
the  bill  includes  the  budget  request  of 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
this  is  what  puzzles  me  and  I  would 
ask  for  an  explanation.  It  says: 

In  addition,  an  estimated  unobligated  bal- 
ance of  $368,494,000  will  be  available  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1984. 

Does  that  mean  that  we  did  no^  have 
as  many  emergencies  as  we  thought 
we  would  need  to  fund  for  this  par- 
ticular year  and  it  carries  over?  Is  that 
the  intent? 

Mr.  GREEN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  it  is  always  a  guess  as  to  what 
the  level  of  emergencies  is  going  to  be, 
so  we  try  to  keep  this  fund  at  a  reason- 
able level.  This  $100  million  will  bring 
it  back  up  to  just  under  the  $500  mil- 
lion level  in  available  funds. 

But  as  I  warned  in  my  remarks  in 
brief,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
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having  a  Mount  Saint  Helens  kind  of 
disaster  which  calls  for  more  spending 
than  that. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
wanted  to  confirm.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
.spta  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  because  I  have  some  of 
the  same  reservations  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  fMr. 
Lott). 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  have  a 
budget  yet.  so  everything  we  do  here  is 
literally  being  done  in  the  dark. 

Second,  we  are  not  aware  of  what 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  sub- 
co.mmittec  allocations  were  other  than 
wtiat  we  have  just  heard  the  distin- 
guished chairman  from  Massachusetts 
say  to  us  just  in  the  last  few  minutes. 

Also,  it  seems  to  me.  as  I  look  at  this 
bill,  that  the  first  HUD  appropriation 
of  fi.scal  year  1984  was  $55.8  billion. 
This  year  we  will  increase  to  S58.4  bil- 
lion. That  is  an  increase  of  about  4.7 
percent. 

I  am  not  counting  here  either  the 
supplemental  passed  last  year  nor  the 
pending  supplemental,  which  I  guess 
is  over  in  the  Senate  now,  for  another 
billion  and  a  half.  But  that  increase, 
discounting  supplemenlals.  is  4.7  per- 
cent. 

As  I  understood  the  budget  when  we 
pa.ssed  it.  we  plfcged  to  spend  not 
more  than  a  3.5-percent  increase  for 
this  kind  of  expenditure.  But  here  we 
are.  spending  more  as  usual. 

Every  bill  that  we  get  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  carries  with  it 
assurances  that  we  are  well  under  the 
budget,  and  .\;et  we  never  are  well 
under  the  budget. 

When  we  passed  the  water  bill  last 
week,  or  maybe  it  was  the  week  before 
last,  we  were  told  that  the  bill  was 
under  the  budget  too.  But  our  budget 
called  for  no  more  than  a  3.5-percent 
increa.se.  and  it  was  a  6.7-percent  in- 
crease from  last  year.  The  assurances 
that  we  are  under  budget  seem  to  have 
no  basis  in  fact. 

Every  one  of  these  bills  that  is 
coming  out  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  m.vsterious  numbers 
and  mysterious  blessings  which  say  we 
are  within  the  budget  are  not,  in  fact, 
within  the  budget  that  this  Hou.se  has 
passed. 

Worse,  our  budget  is  going  to  be  re- 
duced somewhat  in  domestic  spending, 
just  as  the  Senate's  defense  spending 
is  going  to  have  to  come  down  a  little, 
when  the  budget  if  finally  compro- 
mised. Actually,  when  our  final  budget 
is  adopted  we  will  have  even  lower  ceil- 
ings than  the  ones  which  I  believe 
have  already  been  broached  by  this 
bill,  and  by  the  bill  that  was  passed 
last  week. 
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I  have  high  regard  for  th*i  people  in 
volved  in  creating  and  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor.  I  realize  that  they 
have  been  under  enormous  pressures 
in  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  have 
made  substantial  reductions  from 
1981. 

Z  1300 

Nevertheless,  in  my  judgment,  this 
bill  is  over  our  budget  a.s  passed  by  tl-e 
House,  and  will  be  more  over  when  the 
final  budget  is  pa.ssed. 

In  addition.  I  fear  that  we  will  have 
another,  or  could  have,  another  vouch- 
er supplemental  which  will  put  a  third 
level  of  extra  expenditure  onto  this 
cost  center.  Our  actions  simply  tells 
the  public  that  we  cannot  manage  our 
own  fiscal  discipline. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo 
na  (Mr.  McNulty). 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se 
to  engage  the  chairman  in  a  very  brief 
colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  border  of 
.  Mexico  and  the  United  States  near  my 
hometown  of  Bisbee.  Ariz.,  there  is  a 
triangle  of  copper  smelters  that  can 
contribute  up  to  80  percent  of  all  the 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  of  the  West. 
Two  of  them  art^in  Mexico:  one  with  a 
capacity  next  spring,  on  line,  of  1.370 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  per  day. 

To  understand  the  .scope  of  that  sit- 
uation. I  believe  the  EPA  nee'ds  to  con 
duct  a  monitoring  study  of  the  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  and  the  related  acid 
deposition.  If  the  chairman  would  care 
to  respond  to  that.  I  would  be  most 
grateful. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BOLAND  My  understanding  is 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  de\ eloped  a  model  for  the 
situation  that  the  gentleman  refers  to 
and  an  appropriate  next  step  would  be 
an  emissions  inventory  and  deposition 
data  Collection  study  to  validate  that 
models 

I  understand  that  this  effort  can  "be 
completed  at  a  relatisely  modest  cost 
and  I  certainly  would  urge  the  EPA  to 
go  ahead  and  do  precisely  that 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  you.  and  I  appreciate 
your  support. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  .chairman  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi 
<Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Chair 
man/ I  want  to  commend  the  Chair 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  HUD  In 
dependent  Agencies.  Mr.  Boland. 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Nt;w 
York  (Mr.  Green)  for  reporting  H.R 
5713  in  such  a  prompt  manner.  This 
measure  is  always  one  of  the  first  ap- 
propriation bills  to  be  considered  by 
the  House  and  the  distinguished  gen 


tleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Sabo  de- 
serve the  appreciation  of  the  House 
for  their  outstanding  work. 

This  bill  includes  $25.8  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, an  increase  of  3.3  per- 
cent over  the  amount  appropriated  to 
the  VA  in  1984.  I  should  add.  however, 
that  the  appropriation  for  medical 
care  is  up  9.1  percent  over  the  1984 
level,  which  reflects  a  real  commit- 
ment to  meeting  the  health  care  needs 
of  our  Nations  veterans.  I  should  al.so 
point  out  that  the  budget  for  repairing 
and  replacing  medical  facilities  is  up 
slightly  when  compared  with  the  1984 
levels,  including  funds  appropriated  in 
late  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  replace- 
ment medical  center  in  Minneapolis. 

I  am  very  pleased.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  committee  seriously  exam- 
ined some  of  the  recommendations  we 
made  to  the  Budget  Committee  earlier 
this  year,  and  included  $40  million  and 
800  FTEE  to  expand  staffing  for  out- 
patient treatment  and  an  additional 
220  FTEE  to  expand  the  vet  center 
program.  The  former  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  VA  has  testified  on 
se\eral  occa.sions  that  the  VA  medical 
system  is  seriously  understaffed  acro.ss 
the  board,  and  I  think  the  committee's 
addition  of  1.020  FTEE  for  this  ac 
count  is  \vr\  commendable.  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  language  in  the  commit- 
tee's report  indicating  that  the  a\er- 
age  employment  of  194.341  in  the  med- 
ical care  account  is  a  minimum  le\el.  1 
know  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit 
lee.  Mr.  Boi.and.  shares  my  conviction 
that  wf  ought  to  encourage  the  direc- 
tors of  medical  centers  to  manage 
their  program.s  m  a  manner  that  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  nreds  of  \eterans  as 
seen  by  the  local  managt-r.  I  hope  that 
officials  in  the  VA's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  will  heed  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations'  words 
and  not  treat  this  as  a  ceiling  on  em- 
ployment if  more  health  care  employ 
ees  are  needed.  I  think  this  is  particu- 
larly true  in  liKht  of  the  Increasing  de- 
mands being  placed  on  the  VA  medical 
health  care  system  by  aging  \eterans. 

I  •»lso  note  that  the  com'mittee  has 
generally  recommended  appropria 
tions  in  aecni;i*  with  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  compensation  and 
pt'nsions.  readjustment  benefits,  medi- 
cal and  prosthetic  research  and  grants 
for  construction  of  .Slate  eStendt-d 
cart'  facilities.  Minor  reductions  have 
been  made  to  reflect  the  committee's 
concern  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
VA's  central  office  handles  certain 
management  tasks.  Again,  the  commit- 
tee IS  encouraging  the  VA  to  let  good 
managers  manage  without  undue  in- 
terference. 

While  I  know  of  the  committees 
concern  with  the  solvency  of  the  VA's 
loan  guaranty  revolving  fund.  I  was 
.somewhat  surprised  that  the  commit- 


tee did  not  make  any  provision  for  an 
appropriation  to  this  account,  since  it 
appears  that  this  fund  will  be  exhaust- 
ed sometime  this  year.  I  also  want  to 
note  that  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  this  account  has  been  lan- 
guishing at  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  for  several  months.  The 
program  will  go  out  of  business  unless 
the  administration  honors  the  com- 
mitment we  have  made  to  our  Nation  s 
veterans  by  requesting  the  funding 
necessary  to  keep  this  program  fiscally 
sound. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  noted 
that  .section  5004  of  title  J8,  United 
States  Code,  provides  that  no  appro- 
priations may  be  made  for  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  of  any  VA  medical 
facility  estimated  to  cost  $2  million  or 
more  unless  the  prdject  is  authorized 
by  both  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. In  the  past,  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  has  not  objected  to 
appropriations  measures  which  do  not 
technically  compl.v  with  this  require- 
ment, although  we  had  a  right  to  do 
so.  Members  will  readily  observe  that 
the  rule  .set  forth  in  clause  2  of  rule 
XXI  is  similarly  intended.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  not  ob- 
jected in  the  past  to  the  technical  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  proper  proce- 
dure because  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations always  provided  in  its 
report  oi»  the  bill  a  list  of  projects  for 
which  it  was  providing  appropriations. 
This  .\'»ar.  the  committee  did  not  pro- 
vide such  a  list,  and  I  want  to  voice  my 
dismay  and  very  real  disappointment 
at  the  committee's  action.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  was  at  the  Rules  Committee 
hearing  last  Friday  when  the  rule  for 
this  measure  was  being  considered,  but 
I  arrived  loo  Jate  to  hear  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  explanation  of 
the  unusual' procedure  which  it  is 
adopting  this  year.  1  should  explain 
that  the  only  reason  I  was  able  to 
appear  at  all  was  because  of  the  dili- 
gence of  another  member,  who  advised 
mr  of  the  Rules  Committee  hearing. 
The  Rules  Committee  did  not  notify 
me  of  the  hearing  on  the  rule.  I  ha\e 
written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  to  ask  that  I  be  advised 
when  matters  affecting  subject  matter 
under  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs are  taken  up,  so  that  I  can  be 
heard  on  such  matters.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  an  accommodation  can 
be  reached  on  this  request,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  and  as  a  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  jurisdictional  integrity  of  the 
committee  system.  I  very  much  admire 
and  respect  the  fine  work  which  usual- 
ly emerges  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  I  must  point  out  that 
in  this  instance,  the  House  could  justi- 
fiably be  accused  of  abdicating  its  re- 
sponsibility to  decide  whether  funds 
should  be  appropriated  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  a  point  MUhons  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  belabor  the 

of  order  was  waived  against  this  meas-     Design  funds  for  Allen  Park,  Mich $25  issue  as  to  whether  the  process  of  de- 

ure  in  order  to  insure  that  the  meas-  Design     funds     for    Augusta.    Ga.  aiding  where  a  medical  facility  should 

ure    is    promptly    considered    by    the    „'"P^°*"^,:" ,^^^  be  located,  when  it  should  be  built,  or 

House.    However.    I    do   not   think    it    Baltimore,  M-^....    ll  if  a  should  be  built  at  all,  has  become 

makes  «iod  sense  for  the  House  to  ao-     Design  funds  for  Houston.  Tex 31  politicized.  The  Committee  on  Veter- 

proprta^  funds^'wlti  the  unSstand-  ^^^f "  ^-^^  ^^  ^°-^-"  «°'"-        «  ,  ans'  "Affairs  insists  that  such  decisions 

ing  that  the  Veterans'  Administration    „!!  yorkN  Y 98  4  ^^  ^^t'^  °"  ^"  objective  needs  assess- 

u.iii  r-nme  hark  Infer  in  the  '-oar  with  a                ,     ^  ,  ■•■■•••■■•••••••■■•• •• ^°-*  ment.  I  must  point  out.  however.  that 

Plan  T  to    how    it    wSf  Vrind    the  °*''^"  '""^'  '°'  p^^"^'^'''p'^'^'  ^^           '« "  certain  locations  have  been  singled  out 

monev  Ye?  that^is  orSely  what  the  When  the  VAs  budget  was  submit-  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

Tr^m^ttee  is  Sing  th^Hou^e  to  do  ^«<^  '°  ^^B  for  approval,  it  is  my  un-  for  VA  facilities  despite  the  absence  of 

Sv    It  is  a?trange   SrS^^^^^^  derstanding  that  it  requested  funds  in  any    objective   study    by    the    VA    or 

dnin^husinels  and  I  woufd  ho^  that  accordance  with  this  list.  However,  the  anyone  else  as  to  whether  there  was  a 

we  win  Morse;  thfs  tvTif  D?ocedure  ^'^'^^^^  submitted  to  Congress  did  not  ^eal  need  for  a  VA  facility.  Communi- 

we  will  not  see  this  type  Of  proceaure  include  the  design  funds  for  the  Phila-  ties    such    as    Davtona    Beach     FL 

^ri^vc^iinnar'oVe  tfme'onrv-    devf  ^^^^^^'^  ^'°^'''-  ^°'  '"^^""^  ""•^"°""  Browa  d       Sunty'pL.       Bradford 

IrJr^  ffn^fL  ^^fi^^r^eLre    in  to  any  of  us,  these  funds  were  diverted  county,     PA.     Savannah.     GA,     and 

^rnil  .r^inl   .Ae  v^  tTretWnk  it^  ^^"^  ^^^  Philadelphia  project  and  ap-  Quluth.  MN,  have  all  been  identified 

order  to  allow  the  VA  to  rethink    ts  p^^^    to   a    project   scheduled  io   be  by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  not 

priorities  and  come  back  with  a  list  funded  in  fiscal  year  1988.  Our  com-  ,be  VA  as  be  in  e  in  need  of  VA  outoa- 

that   includes  bo\i*th     Philadelphia  ^^..^e    authorization    restored    these-  rent^ii^es    further    ?he  commiUee 

and  Baltimore  projects  which  our  com-  f^nds    in   accordance   with    the   VAs  ^as  aporooriated  funds  not  requested 

mittee   hak   authorized   because   they  original  plan  because  it  is  the  closest  LTtheTA^forseveraf  other  cortruc- 

are  demonstrably  needed.  If  there  is  thing  we  have  to  an  objective  needs  as-  .innnroierts 

some  speculation   that   this  marks  a  sessment.                         ..  .     .      -,  Mr  cLrman.  those  concerned  with 

change  in  the  role  of  the  Committee  The  other  change  which  the  Com-  veterans'  matters  recognize  how  very 

on    Veterans     Affairs    in    authorizing  mittee  on  Veterans    Affairs  made  to  i^^portant    it    is    to    insure    that    the 

major   construction   projects,   let   me  the  VA's  authorizing  request  was  the  ^^^^^^  resources  available  are  applied 

put  It  to  rest  by  saymg  that  I  wi  1  take  deletion  of  funds  for  site  acquisition  ^^  locations  where  there  is  the  great- 

a  very  hard  attitude  and  insist  that  for  the  Allen  Park,  MI,  project.  Mr.  ^^^  ^^^^    jj  j^  sometimes  difficult  to 

Congress  abide  by  its  own  rules  if  this  Chairman,  the  VA  told  us  in  its  re-  j^g^^^g  ^^^^^  ^^^^  objectively,  but  the 

procedure  reoccurs  at  a  future  time,  quest  for  authorization  that  it  had  not  y^g  5.ypar  plan  is  a  starting  point 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  made  a  decision  on  which  of  four  op-  ^^^^j^  there  is  a  deviation  from  that 

no  way  6.  Member  can  know  for  certain  tions  it  was  going  to  choose  for  the  re-  ,^j^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^         -^  -^  ^^^^^^  j^  ^  ^^od 

that  any  particular  project  will  be  con-  placement   hospital.   As   soon   as   the  explanation    but  we  are  not  going  to 

structed  with  the  funds  we  are  appro-  agency  makes  up  its  mind,  we  expect  j^^    ^^^^^  .^'^  situation  where  the  only 

priating  today.  the  plan  to  be  submitted  for  the  Con-  ^^^^    ^.j^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^    decision 

The     committee     report     language  gress  review  and  approval.  The  $8  mil-  about  whether  a  project  should  be  un- 

seems  to  indicate  that  the  authorizir^  Hon  requested   for  site  acquisition   is  dp^taken  are  those  who  work  at  the 

committees  may  be  attempting  to  p5-  premature.    That    is    the    reason    the  ^^^.^^   ^^   Management    and    Budget, 

liticize  the  VA  medical  facilities  con-  committee    did    not    authorize    it.    I  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Committee  on  Veterans' 

struction  process.  For  the  record,  let  might  add  that  in  many  other  cities  ^^^^.-^^.    subcommittee    on    Hospitals 

me  relate  a  short  history  of  the  Com-  where  the  VA  proposes  to  construct  or  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  hearings  in  the 

mittee   on    Veterans'    Affairs    actions  renovate  a  major  medical  facility,  such  vAs  six  medical  regions  to  a.ssess  the 

with  regard  to  authorizing  funds  re-  as  the  one  in  Philadelphia   a  grateful  ^^^^^j.  ;„  ^.j^j^h  VA  health  care  is 

quested  by  the  Veterans'  Administra-  city  donates  any  land  needed  by  the  being  provided.  This  year,  the  commit- 

tion   for  major  medical   facility  con-  United  States  for  the  project.  I  want  «  »;                        ^.j^.^^  ^^  ^^,^^j^^ 

struction  projects.  Since  the  commit-  ^^'"P^^'ff/.*^^^^^%^°ri'"nn'^nnsr  sites  to  oversee  the  administration  and 

tee  began  exercising  its  authorization  Veterans    Affairs  has  taken  no  posi-  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^f  ^he  VAs  health  care 

responsibilities  by  reviewing  the  VA's  tion  on  the  site  of  the  Allen  Park  re^  J                        chairman.  I  value 

list  of  project  requests  for  which, ap-  ^^^'^'^'"''I'^TrLTrltale  the'  very  much  the  information  gathered 

propriations  are  sought,  we  authorized  ^^^^'^^^^^Jf ^,  ,  eJamfne  its  choice  as  during  these  field  hearings.  I  rely  on 

every  project,  and  only  those  projects.  Jf^d^everv  other  mriorconslruc^^^^  '^^  members  of  this  subcommittee  and 

requested  by  the  VA.  This  year,  we  did  ^'I.i^f.^'f^^d  wlwiirbe  quick  to  act'°C  others  who  are  very  familiar  with  the 

take  exception  to  two  project^  in  the  authSe  the  pro  ect  if  U  is  warrant    .  care  being  provided  at  a  particular  fa- 

Presidents    budget.    I    will    speak    in  ^d  ThTis  whatToper  o  U^^^^  cility  to  guide  our  committee  in  its  au- 

more  detail  about  these  two  projects  ed^That  is  what  proper  oversight  is  an  ^^^^^^^j^^^  process.   I   think   that   we 

l^L'^'--     ■                             ,     .       ..„      ,»  .   It  should  be  clear  from  the  history  would  all  agree  that  an  observer  w-ho 

Each    year,    pursuant    to    title    38  ^  ^^^^  committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  seen  and  heard  what  actually  goes 

United  States  Code,  section  5007.  the  authorizations    that    we    are    not    in-  'nto  a  VA  medical  facility  is  a  better 

VA  submits  a  5-year  plan  for  construe-  ^^^^^^  j^,   politicizing   the   process  or  Judge  of  what  is  needed   than  some 

tion  of  VA  medical  facilities.  This  is  choosing  a  site  for  a  particular  project.  Person     here     in     Washington     who 

done  some  7  or  8  months  before  the  q^  ^j^^  other  hand  I  should  point  out  seldom  ventures  outside  the  fence  sur- 

budget  Is  submitted  in  order  to  permit  ^^^^^  j^  ^j^g  report  accompanying  the  rounding  the  Executive  Office  Build- 

the  Congress  to  thoroughly  examine  y^.g   fj^cai   year    1979   appropriation.  ;  ing- If '^ '«  because  I  listen  with  a  keen 

and  question  the  VA's  priorities.  The  ^^e  Committee  on  Appropriations  di-  ear    to    the    former    and    sometinries 

latest  VA  plan,  entitled  "FY  1984-1988  rectly  involved  itself  in  the  selection  of  cannot   understand   the  latter  that   I 

Five  Year  Medical  Facility  Construe-  ^  particular  site  of  a  VA   facility  in  am    accused    of    politicizing    the    con- 

tion  Needs  Assessment"  was  submitted  Portland  OR  and  then  stated:  struction  process,  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 

in  June  1983.  It  projected  a  request  for  „  ,^^  veterans  Administration  chooses  to  I  Pl^^^,^"'i^;.!!i'^^'^^^„H  hup  to  list 

funds    for   seven    large    replacement/  disregard  the  committee  s  site  recommenda  For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  list 

modernization  projects  at  the  follow-  tion,  no  additional   funds  .  .  .  will   be  ap-  those  facilities  which  the  Committee 

ing  locations-  proved.  on   Veterans'   Affairs   has   authorized 
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for    major    construction    projects    in 
fiscal  year  1985.  They  are: 
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AUTHORIZATION  TO  DEVELOP  WORKING  DRAWINGS  BY 
VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 


LEASES 

I  '    ...  , 


This  authorization  resolution  wa.s 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  unanimously  at  its  .sched- 
uled May  10  markup.  I  want  to  add 
that  we  will  carefully  examine  the  list 
which  the  VA  submits  in  response  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations'  re- 
quirement. I  can  also  say  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  would  do  well  to 
examine  the  authorization  approved 
by  our  committee,  and  that  it  avoid 
submitlinn  a  list  that  includes  any 
project  not  authorized  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  \t'ry  concerned 
about  the  way  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  handled  the  VA  con- 
struction program  this  year,  but  we 
can  get  together  and  work  out  our  dif- 
ferences that  hav(>  developed. 

Thank  yju.  Mr.  Boland.  for  your 
help  for  the  veterans. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  say  that  we  will  try  to 
work  out  all  the  differences  that  we 
have.  I  would  be  delighted  to  work 
with  you,  as  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  worked  with  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Tli*  gentle- 
man certainly  has;  thank  vou. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt). 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  if  he  can  give  me  the  as- 
surance that  we  have  included  in  this 
bill,  in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  funding,  the  money  to  assist 
the  States  of  Maryland.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia  in  the  cleanup  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
delegation  more  concerned  about  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  than  the  entire  dele- 
gation of  the  State  of  Maryland.  I 
must  indicate  to  the  gentlewoman  that 
there  is  $10  million  recommended  in 
this  bill  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  and 
if  they  need  more,  you  can  be  sure  we 
will  consider  it. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  1  thank  the  chairman 
very  much. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
myself  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  occasion 
to  respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. Inevitably  this  bill  is  going  to 
be  bigger  this  year  than  last  year,  and 
it  is  going  to  be  bigger  next  year.  That  * 
is  true  for  two  reasons.  One  of  these 
was  alluded  to  just  a  moment  ago  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee:  The  veteran 
population  is  aging  and  will  need  more 
health  care.  The  other  is  that  as  we 
bring  additional  units  under  subsidy, 
we  are  not  yet  at  a  point  in  time  when 
many  units  are  dropping  out  at  the 
other  end.  The  more  units  we  place 
under  subsidy,  as  recommended  by  the 
administration,  the  more  units  we  are 
going  to  have  to  subsidize  each  year, 
and  the  more  it  is  going  to  cost  us. 

So  I  think  that  what  everyone 
should  understand  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  generally  supportive  of  this 
bill  and  that  it  is  the  administration 
that  recommended  placing  100.000  ad- 
ditional units  under  subsidy,  and  we 
are  consistent  with  that  recommenda- 
tion. 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development-independ- 
ent agencies  appropriation  bill  for 
fi.scal  year  1985. 

One  of  the  important,  though  in 
comparison  very  small,  efforts  that 
support  for  this  bill  would  provide  for 
is  in  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's engineering-related  research  ac- 
tivities. More  specifically,  the  effort 
involves  funding  for  basic  research  in 
civil  engineering,  a  key  and  yet  seem- 
ingly overlooked  component  in  ad- 
dressing our  Nation's  infrastructure 
problem. 

We  hear  continually  that  something 
must  be  done  about  our  Nation's  crum- 
bling bridges,  roads,  and  water  sys- 
tems: yet  virtually  nothing  is  said 
about  the  level  of  research  needed  in 
areas,  such  as  construction  engineer- 
ing systems."  which  underpin  this 
problem. 

Official  published  .sources  reveal 
that  the  Federal  Government  spent 
$193  million  in  fiscal  year  1983  in  re- 
-search  in  civil  engineering,  the  re- 
search area  most  related  to  problems 
involving  infrastructure.  To  this  we 
might   add  another  $30  million   from 


the  States  spent  on  highway  research. 
Private  companies  spend  a  small 
amount  of  money  also.  When  we  add 
it,  howe\'er.  we  see  that  it  still  repre- 
sents a  little  over  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  approximately  $100  billion 
spent  annually  on  infrastructure  ac- 
tivities in  this  country. 

Two-tenths  of  1  percent.  Any  indus- 
trial organization  that  spent  such  a 
miniscule  amount  of  its  effort  on  re- 
search on  its  product  would  see  this  as 
an  egregious  error  in  underfundinfe. 
And  yet  this  research  is  critical.  Forv 
unless  our  infrastructure  efforts  are 
underpinned,  by  a  comprehensive,  bal- 
anced, and  well-funded  research  pro- 
gram, we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  prac- 
titioners who  actually  have  to  con- 
struct, reconstruct,  and  operate  the  in- 
frastructure can  do  the  job  efficiently. 

I  am  heartened  that  the  Federal 
Government  still  undertakes  civil  engi- 
neering research  and  there  are  efforts 
in  such  areas  as  construction  engi- 
neering systems.  Yet  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  for  an  effort  that  is  so  critical? 
Certainly  this  Nation  deserves  better.* 
•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  fiscal  year 
1985  appropriations  bill  for  HUD-inde- 
pendent  agencies.  In  particular,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  an 
amendment  added  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  at  my  request,  to 
provide  funding  for  the  second  year  of 
a  3-year  study  to  monitor  the  growing 
problem  of  indoor  air  pollution  in  this 
country. 

Over  the  last  decade,  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  to  a  small  number  of 
scientists  that  the  air  we  breathe  in- 
doors may  contain  more  dangerous 
pollutants  than  the  air  we  breathe 
outdoors.  Concentrations  of  many  pol- 
lutants, including  radon,  nitrogen  di- 
oxide, organic  chemicals,  benzene, 
formaldehyde,  and  plain  old  cigarette 
smoke  have  been  found  in  our  homes 
and  office  buildings. 

How  does  exposure  to  these  pollut- 
ants affect  human  health?  In  an  issue 
of  Science  magazine  published  last 
summer.  Dr.  John  Spengler  of  Har- 
vard estimated  that  some  10,000  lung 
cancer  deaths  a  year  are  caused  by 
overexposure  to  polluted  indoor  air. 
Other  scientists  estimate  that  about 
1.7  million  American  homes  have  con- 
centrations of  the  pollutant  radon 
which  aire  higher  than  the  concentra- 
tions allowed  in  occupational  settings. 
As  homeowners  and  business  owners 
across  the  country  tighten  up  their 
homes  to  reduce  utility  bills,  they  may 
be  inadvertently  increasing  the  level 
of  polliitants  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed eVery  day,  and  making  it  much 
more  likely  that  they  will  incur  some 
type  of  cancer  on  other  health  effects. 

What  can  we  do  about  this  emerging 
environmental  problem?  It  is  far  too 
early  to  panic,  the  scientific  data  avail- 
able concerning  indoor  air  pollution's 
caase  and  cures  is  sketchy  at  best.  We 


lack  a  data  base  on  the  types,  sources, 
and  effects  of  indoor  air  pollutants. 
and  knowledge  of  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive strategies  for  reducing  our  expo- 
sure to  these  substances.  Until  we  ac- 
quire M»is  knowledge,  it  would  be  im- 
prudent and  wasteful  to  devote  pre- 
cious resources  toward  an  indoor-air 
cleanup  program. 

Instead,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to 
obtain  the  facts  and  data  which  will 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  cost-effective 
strategy  to  take  care  of  this  problem. 
The  amendment  contained  in  this  bill 
today  provides  $3.5  million  for  the 
second  year  of  a  3-year  study  presently 
being  conducted  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  conjunction  with 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of 
Energy.  The  interagency  task  force  is 
designing  a  long-term  plan  to  mitigate 
health  problems  from  exposure  to 
indoor  air  pollution,  and  is  preparing 
specific,  practical  information  on  the 
subject  for  distribution  to  health  offi- 
cials, consumers,  and  building  contrac- 
tors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  last  decade. 
crises  involving  formaldehyde,  asbes- 
tos, and  hazardous  waste  have  each 
caught  Congress  napping.  Let  us  learn 
from  the  past  and  make  sure  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  prepared  to  deal 
this  lime  with  a  pollutant  which  some 
have  labeled  the  "environmental  prob- 
lem of  the  1980's.  '  I  would  like  to 
thank  all  of  my  colleagues  for  the  far- 
sightedness they  have  shown  in  ap- 
proving this  cost-effective  investment. 
In  particular.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Congressman,  Edward  Boland.  the 
chairman  of  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Subcommittee,  and  Congress- 
man Bill  Green,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can. Without  the  leadership  of  these 
two  fine  legislators,  this  amendment 
would  not  have  reached  the  floor 
today.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5713,  the  HUD-independent  agencies 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985.  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Boland.  and  the  rank- 
ing member.  Mr.  Green,  for  their  dtli- 
gent  work  on  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

There  are  several  agency  programs  I 
would  like  to  single  out  in  particular 
to  discuss:  Environmental  Protection 
Agency— EPA.  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency.  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration— NASA, 
programs. 

Although  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  chose  to 
reduce  the  administration's  request 
for  Superfund  by  $40  million.  I  do  un- 
derstand the  reasons  for  this  action. 
The  overall  funding  levels  for  the  EPA 
begin  to  restore  the  Agency's  pro- 
grams to  previous  levels.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  committee's  in- 


creased funding  for  ground  water 
monitoring  and  assessment.  A  press 
report  from  my  district  today  disclosed 
that  the  ground  water  at  the  String- 
fellow  acid  pits,  a  Superfund  hazard- 
ous waste  site  in  Glen  Avon.  CA.  is  ra- 
dioactive. The  tests  of  the  ground 
water  at  the  site  this  v^eek  for  radioac- 
tivity v^e^e  the  first  such  tests  con- 
ducted since  the  site  came  into  exist- 
ence in  the  fifties.  This  is  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Stringfellow  acid  pits 
were  designated  California's  priority 
site  for  cleanup  under  the  Superfund 
program.  Increased  funding  alont 
cannot  solve  these  kinds  of  problems, 
but  the  Agency  needs  sufficient  fund- 
ing to  perform  important  monitoring 
activities. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee provided  the  full  funding  for 
NASA's  work  on  the  space  station.  In 
the  early  stages  of  a  major  undertak- 
ing like  the  space  station,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  provide  adequate  funding.  In- 
adequate funding  now  could  mean  un- 
anticipated problems  and  cost  over- 
runs in  the  future.  I  congratulate  the 
committee  for  funding  the  advanced 
communications  technology  satellite 
(ACTS)  program  so  important  for  in- 
suring our  international  standing  in 
communications  technology.  1  agree 
with  the  committee's  assessment  that 
it  would  not  be  prudent  for  the  United 
Stales  to  risk  losing  its  preeminence  in 
the  advanced  communications  technol- 
ogy field.  Although  a  private  company 
has  proposed  building  a  communica- 
tions satellite  at  the  30/20  gigahertz 
experimental  frequency,  the  proposal 
would  not  address  all  the  high-ri.sk 
technology  development  goals  of  the 
ACTS  program.  Finally,  although  I  be- 
lieve that  the  space  science  and  phys- 
ics and  astronomy  programs  are  still 
underfunded,  the  committee  has  taken 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  increas- 
ing these  programs. 

With  regard  to  action  on  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA).  I  believe  the  committee  took 
the  correct  action  in  prohibiting  the 
u.se  of  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a 
western  emergency  management  train- 
ing center.  Although  I  have  supported 
a  western  emergency  training  center 
for  some  time,  such  a  proposal  should 
be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  author- 
izing committee  before  a  new  center  is 
established.  More  experience  should 
be  gained  with  the  recently  estab- 
lished National  Emergency  Training 
Center  in  Emmitsburg  before  we 
commit  ourselves  to  a  new  center.  The 
selection  process  for  a  new  site  should 
also  be  open  and  aboveboard  so  that 
all  qualified  sites  could  be  thoroughly 
reviewed  and  evaluated. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  I  commend  the 
committee  for  funding  the  graduate 
fellowship  program  up  to  the  author- 
ized level.  This  will  allow  NSF  to  in- 
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crease  both  the  number  and  annual  signs  of  improvement  in  thi'  Lakes,  but 
stipend  of  graduate  fellowship  grants,  critical  water  quality  problems  remain. 
I    am    pleased    to    have    offered    ihl        A    1982   General   Accounting   Office 

rhVreport  took  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion  Agency   to  task   for  not  commit- 


amendment  in  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  which  mcreased  the 
graduate  fellowship  program. 

Mr.   Chairman.   I   urge  adoption   of 
the  bill.* 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise   to  commend   the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  its  fine  work  in  bring- 
ing to  the  floor  this  carefully  crafted 
legislation.     As     cochairman     of     the 
Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Coa 
lition.  I  would  like  to  takV  this  oppor 
tunity  to  point  out  a  number  of  provi 
sions  that  will  be  of  tremendous  bene- 
fit to  the  region  and  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee   for    its    sensitivity    to    these 
issues. 

The  committee  report  contains  lan- 
guage that  should  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  public  housing  program  in 
two  ways.  The  report  calls  for  the 
prompt  allocation  of  all  modernization 
funds.  During  the  past  2  years  the  De- 
partmetit  of  Housing  and  Urban  De 
velopment  (HUD)  has  withheld  sub- 
stantial modernization  moneys.  This 
has/undercit  comprehensive  modern- 
izanon  planning,  the  primary  goal  of 
tVf-  program,  and^-has  forced  public 
housing  authorities  to  emphasize 
smaller,  quick-fix  propo.sals.  The  com- 
mittees  directive  to  HUD  will  help 
insure  that  modernization  projects  will 
be  approved  which  most  fully  promote 
the  long-term  viability  of  the  public 
housing  stock. 

In  addition,  the  committee  urges 
HUD  to  implement  an  appeals  process 
to  review  inequitable  operating  subsi 
dy  allocations  to  PHA  s.  This  will  be 
particularly  beneficial  to  large  urban 
authorities  'operating  in  distre.ssed 
communities.  Many  of  these  PHA's  are 
located  in  the  Norlheast  and  Midwest. 
HUD  research  has  revealed  that  most 
of  these  authorities  were  underfunded 
when  the  current  subsidy  system  was 
implemented  in  1975.  An  appeals  proc 
ess  will  strengthen  the  public  housing 
system  by  providing  a  mechanism 
through  which  HUD  may  modify  in 
equitable  base  year  allocations  and 
adjust  subsidy  levels  to  reflect  changes 
in  operating  circumstances  during  the 
past  9  years.  As  a  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's action,  public  housing  will 
continue  to  be  a  source  of  decent  and 
affordable  housing  opportunities  for 
low-income  families  in  the  region. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap 
preciation  to  the  subcommittee,  on 
behalf  of  the  Northeast-Midwest  Coa- 
lition, for  increasirig  funding,  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
Great  Lakes  programs.  With  95  per 
cent  of  the  Nation's  surface  fresh 
water,  the  Great  Lakes  have  long  been 
recognized  as  a  critical  economic  and 
environmental  resource  for  the 
Nation,  Thanks  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act  and  the  wastewater  treatment  pro- 
gram, we  have  begun  to  see  hopeful 


ling  adequate  resources  to  the  Great 
Lakes  program,  and  for  falling  short 
of  the  goals  established  by  the  United 
States-Canadian  Water  Quality  Agree- 
ment. The  added  funding  will 
strengthen  the  EPA's  valuable  work 
with  respect  to  open  lake  monitoring, 
the  air  deposition  network,  connecting 
channel  studies,  and  fish  .sampling  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  All  of  these  activities 
in  turn  support  progress  toward  the 
United  Slates-Canadian  Water  Quality 
Agreement.  The  subcommittee  de- 
serves our  gratitude  for  its  farsighled 
support  for  the  small,  but  critical. 
Great  Lakes  program.* 
•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  providing  critical  addi 
tional  funding  in  the  EPA  budget  for 
the  protection  of  our  Nation's  ground 
water  resources. 

Ground  water  is  one  of  our  most  val- 
uable natural  resources.  More  than 
100  million  Americans,  half  of  our 
population,  depend  on  it  as  their  pri- 
mary source  of  drinking  water.  About 
35  percent  of  our  public  water  supplies 
come  from  ground  water  and  75  per- 
cent of  American  cities  deri\e  at  least 
part  of  their  si  pplies  from  ground 
water,  including  34  of  the  100  largest 
cities. 

Yet  there  is  mounting  evidence  that 
a  significant  portion  pf  this  precious 
resource  is  being  damaged  or  de 
stroyed  through  manmade  contamina- 
tion from  toxic  chemical  and  other  in- 
dustrial wastes,  surface  impoiindment,s 
and  municipal  landfills,  pesticioes  and 
other  agricultural  chemicals,  defective 
septic  and  animal  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems, leaking  underground  storage 
tanks  for  petroleum  and  other  prod- 
ucts, acid  mine  drainage,  and  oil  field 
brines. 

Despite  our  great  dependence  on 
ground  water  and  its  extreme  vulner- 
ability to  contamination,  we  still  do 
not  have  a  comprehensive,  unified,  na- 
tional ground  water  protection  strate- 
gy. Instead  we  have  a  collection  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and  pro- 
grams dealing  with  bits  and  pieces  of 
the  problem,  and  no  effective  coordi- 
nating mechanism  to  marshall  our 
combined  resources  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner. 

The  Environment.  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair.  h£is  been  examining  this  prob- 
lem for  several  years  and  first  recom- 
mended the  development  of  a  national 
ground  water  strategy  in  1980.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
made  several  attempts  to  draft  such  a 
document,  most  recently  in  January  of 
this  year. 

The  current  EPA  draft  strategy  pro- 
poses much  greater  reliance  on  State 


and  local  governments  for  day-to-day 
protection  of  ground  water  quality. 
However,  the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1985  budget  request  made  no  pro- 
vision for  additional  assistance  to 
States  to  carry  out  these  additional  re- 
sponsibilities. This  omission  was  uni- 
versally criticized  at  our  recent  hear- 
ings on  EPA's  proposed  strategy,  as 
was  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  ground 
water  research  and  training  activities. 

I  was  therefore  most  gratified  to 
find  that  the  committee  recognized 
these  problems,  as  well,  and  specifical- 
ly rejected  the  administration's  ap- 
proach of  funding  ground  water  pro- 
tection programs  through  set-asides 
from  existing  State  grants  and  added 
$11,285,000  to  the  EPA  appropriation 
for  such  grants.  I  was  also  pleased  to 
note  that  the  committee  added  $5  mil- 
lion for  ground  water  strategy  devel- 
opment and  underground  injection 
control  plans.  $1.5  million  for  ground 
water  monitoring,  modeling  and  as- 
sessment. $5  million  for  technical  as- 
sistance to  States.  $5  million  for  ex- 
ploratory research  grants  and  centers, 
$2.1  million  for  the  Rural  Water  Asso- 
ciation, and  $5  million  for  research 
and  development  activities  to  be  allo- 
cated at  the  Administrator's  discre- 
tion, .some  of  which,  hopefully  will  be 
used  for  ground  water  research, 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  its  foresight  in  making 
these  additions  to  cope  with  what  un- 
doubtedly will  be  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous environmental  problems  of  the 
next  decade  and  beyond.  I  would  also 
like  to  compliment  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Watkins.  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  issue  within  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  as  well  as 
subcommittee  Chairman  Boland  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr, 
Green.* 

*  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
97th  and  98th  Congress,  the  Interior 
Committee  held  hearings  on  and  con- 
sidered legislation  to  establish  an 
Indian  housing  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  On  May  16 
of  last  year,  the  committee  reported 
H.R.  1928  which  would  have  done  so. 

However,  under  an  informal  under- 
standing with  the  Banking  Committee, 
we  agreed  not  to  push  for  further 
action  on  that  bill  if  the  existing  HUD 
public  housing  program,  including  the 
Indian  program,  was  reauthorized.  Of 
course,  the  program  was  reauthorized 
and  2.500  units  of  Incjian  housing  were 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1984  HUD 
Appropriation  Act. 

During  consideration  of  H.R.  1928, 
we  found  that  Indian  housing  is  the 
most  deplorable  in  the  Nation.  All 
Indian  families  live  in  36  percent  sub- 
standard housing.  Over  43  percent  of 
all  Indian  housing  is  in  a  substandard 
condition  as  opposed  to  12  percent  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 


Yet,  despite  this  situation,  there  has 
been  a  steady,  steep  decline  in  the 
number  of  Indian  housing  units  au- 
thorized in  HUD  Appropriation  Acts 
for  the  last  3  fiscal  years. 

In  the  last  Carter  budget,  fiscal  year 
1981,  there  were  6.000  units  of  Indian 
housing.  In  fiscal  year  1982.  there 
were  4,000  units;  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
3,000  units;  and  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
2,500  units.  This  is  about  a  60-percent 
cut  in  Indian  housing  assistance  in  3 
years. 

Yet,  in  this  bill,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  only  requesting  2,000 
units  of  Indian  housing.  This  is  a  60- 
percent  cut  from  last  year  and  an  83- 
percent  cut  from  fiscal  year  1981. 
When  60,000  units  of  Indian  housing, 
43  percent  of  all  Indian  housing,  are  in 
a  substandard  condition,  this  can  only 
be  viewed  as  a  token  effort  to  assist 
the  American  Indians.  This  is  very  dis- 
appointing, 

1  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  chairman  of  the 
HUD  Appropriation  Subcommittee, 
has  always  been  a  friend  to  the  Indi- 
ans in  past  years  with  respect  to 
Indian  housing.  I  wonder  if  he  could 
advise  the  House  as  to  the  reason  for 
this  further  devastating  cut  in  Indian 
housing  assistance.* 
.  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired; the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  1-DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING 

AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

HousiKG  Programs 

ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

The  amount  of  contracts  for  annual  con- 
tributions, not  otherwise  provided  for,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C, 
1437c),  and  heretofore  approved  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  is  increased  by  $834,963,123; 
Provided.  That  $11,215,073  of  such  contract 
authority  shall  be  available  only  for  con- 
tracts using  contract  authority  released  by 
Acts  of  Congress  prior  to  1976:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  budget  authority  obligated 
under   contracts    for   annual   contributions 
shall  be  Increased  above  amounts  heretofore 
provided      in      appropriation      Acts      by 
$9,969,117,500:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
budget        authority        provided        herein, 
$156  380.000  shall   be  for  assistance   in  fi- 
nancing the  development.or  acquisition  cost 
of    public    housing    for    Indian    families; 
$1,890,000,000  shall  be  for  public  housing 
new    construction    or   acquisition    with    or 
without  rehabilitation  other  than  for  low- 
income      housing      for      Indian      families: 
$1,550,000,000  shall  be  for  modernization  of 
existing  public  housing  projects  pursuant  to 
section  14  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of    1937,    as    amended    (42    U.S,C,    14371): 
$1  360,000,000   shall   be   for   assistance   for 
projects  developed  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped under  section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959,  as  amended  (12  U,S,C,  1701q): 
$2,550,802,500  shall  be  for  assisUnce  untler 
the  section  8  existing  housing  program  and 
$628,875,000  shall  be  for  the  section  8  mod- 
erate   rehabilitation    program    (42    U.S.C, 

1437f)   and  $709,695,000  shall  be  for  assist- 


ance paymenu  in  the  housing  voucher  pro- 
gram under  section  8(a)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (42 
U,S.C.  1437f):  Provided  further.  That  any 
balances  of  authorities  made  available  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  which  are  or 
become  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal 
■year  1985  shall  be  added  to  and  merged  with 
the  authority  approved  herein,  and  such 
merged  amounts  shall  be  made  subject  only 
to  terms  and  conditions  of  law  applicable  to 
authorizations  becoming  available  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  in 
favor  of  this  bill,  and  I  apologize  to  mS' 
colleagues  for  striking  the  last  word, 
but  the  time  had  run  but  under  gener- 
al debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  jis  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  I  am  very  pleased  with 
the  provisions  in  the  HUD-independ- 
ent  agencies  appropriations  bill  which 
adds  $40  million  and  1.020  staff 
(FTEE)  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion outpatient  clinic  and  vet  center 
programs. 

These   significant   additions   to   the 
medical  care  account  were  part  of  the 
recommendations  our  committee  made 
to  the  Budget  Committee  earlier  this 
year.     The     recommendations     were 
made   based   upon   information   gath- 
ered   during    our   subcommittee    field 
visits  last  year  to  the  six  VA  medical 
regions  which  comprise  the  national 
VA  health  care  system.  Congressman 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt.  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  I  with  our 
subcommittee  were  able  to  learn  first- 
hand a  number  of  useful   facts  con- 
cerning  the   status   of   the   veterans' 
hospital   system   and    the   quality   of 
health  care  delivered  to  our  Nation's 
veterans.  Using  the  knowledge  gained 
during  these  visits,  wc  developed  the 
committee's       recommendations       to 
Chairman  Jones  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee  and,    by   letter,    to   Chairman 
BoLAND  of  the  Subcommittee  on  HUD- 
Independent   Agencies  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee, 

We  are  grateful  to  Chairman  Boland 
and  Chairman  Whitten  of  the  full 
committee  for  adding  $40  million  to 
the  medical  account  for  expansion  of 
the  staffs  of  the  outpatient  clinics  and 
the  Vietnam  veterans  readjustment 
counseling  program.  During  our  field 
visits,  we  found  that  outpatient  treat- 
ment demand  has  far  exceeded  the  ca- 
pability of  the  staff  for  the  past  10 
years.  The  level  of  outpatient  visits 
has  been  constant  at  approximately  18 
million  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  nation- 
wide, the  VA  has  estimated  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  aging  veterans 
will  triple  in  the  next  10  years.  The 
rapidly  advancing  age  of  veterans  not 
only  places  an  increased  demand  on 
the  VA  for  nursing  home  care,  but  also 
inpatient  and  outpatient  acute  care. 


Outpatient  care  is  more  often  the  cost 
effective  alternative  to  hospital  treat- 
ment. We  found  in  the  Sun  Belt 
States,  such  as  Florida  and  Arizona, 
that  many  eligible  veterans  are  being 
turned  away  at  VA  outpatient  clinics 
due  to  a  shortage  of  staff  to  treat 
them.  This  $40  million  add  on  will  pro- 
vide 800  staff  to  help  with  this  signifi- 
cant program. 

The  addition  of  220  staff  (FTEE)  for 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans  readjustment  coun- 
seling, or  vet  center,  program  will  pro- 
vide the  VA  with  resources  to  estab- 
lish new  centers  or  satellites  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  where  this  valua- 
ble treatment  modality  can  be  avail- 
able to  help  certain  troubled  veterans 
of  this  unpopular  conflict.  Testimony 
we  received  indicates  that  inhouse  vet 
center  treatment  is  the  most  effective 
treatment  for  this  service,  as  well  as 
the  most  cost  effective. 

Additionally.  I  must  say  I  am 
pleased  with  this  bill's  provision  of 
$619  million  for  the  VA's  medical  con- 
struction program,  and  the  commit- 
lee's  intent  to  insure  the  design  funds 
for  the  major  construction  project  at 
Philadelphia  be  included.  The  VA 
space  and  functional  deficiency  identi- 
fication system  has  identified  this  hos- 
pital in  Philadelphia  as  the  third 
worst  medical  center  in  the  VA's  na- 
tional medical  system  regarding  space 
and  function.  This  hospital  consists  of 
some  very  old  building^,  including  the 
ambulatory  care  clinic  which  is  in  a 
building  over  80  years  old.  This  major 
construction  project  will  remedy  this 
deficiency.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  have  experi- 
enced the  same  confusion  and  lack  of 
understanding  that  Chairman  Mont- 
gomery addressed  in  his  remarks  with 
the  bill's  report  language  regarding 
listing  of  the  major  construction 
projects  funded  in  this  bill.  It  is  not 
possible,  with  the  present  form  of  the 
report,  to  ascertain  which  projects  are 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  appro- 
priStion.  which  is  important  to  all 
Members,  or  to  know  if  these  projects 
conform  to  the  authorization  law.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  authoriza- 
tion authority  provided  our  committee 
in  section  5004  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  has  been  exercised  very 
carefully  and  judiciously,  and  r^lects 
our  committee's  best  estimates  (*(J_he 
needs  and  priorities  of  the  VA  con- 
'struction  process.  We  have  expended 
many  hours  of  effort  in  committee 
hearings  in  the  field  and  here  in 
Washington  learning  of  these  require- 
ments in  order  to  provide  the  most  re- 
sponsible authorization  possible. 


\ 


V 


D  1430 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
Edgar)  has  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr,  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  iirnt^ 
Chairman     Whitten     and     Chairman 
BoLAND  to  adhere  to  their  pa.st   prac 
tices  and  include  the  major  con.siruc 
tion  project  list  in  thelrTeport  a.s  soon 
as  possible.  I  thank  them  for  their  fa- 
\orable  consideration  of  our  veterans 
health  care  recommendation:;.  I  would 
like  to  commend  th«'m  for  their  work 
on  this  particular  bill,  and  with  thrse 
verwninor  reservations.  I  support  pas 
sage  bf  H.R.  5713. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.   EDGAR.   I   yield  to  the  ^rentle- 
woman  from  Louisiana- 
Mrs.   BOGGS.    I   thank   the   ^;entle 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  bring  greetings  and 
expressions  of  gratitude  from  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  of  my  district,  with 
whom  I  was  meeting  on  Memorial  Da\ 
during  services,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  the  inclusion  o( 
the  $40  million  e.xtra  funding  part  leu 
larly  for  the  vet  centers  that  an-  ver.\. 
\ery  important  to  the  \eterans  of  our 
area.  They  asked  me  especially  to 
bring  their  expressions  of  gratitude 
and  their  hope  that  this  is  a  great  rec 
ognition  for  the  living  Vietnam  veler 
ans  commiserate  with  that  which  was 
so  t)eautifully  expre.s.sed  to  our  un- 
known veteran  interred  in  Arlington 
Cemetery  o\er  the  Memorial  Da\ 
rece.ss. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tenne.ssee.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5713,  the  HUD  independ 
ent    agencies    appropriations    bill    for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

■  Before  I  make'  a  few  comments  on 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  I  believe  are  noteworthy.  I 
would  first  like  to  thank  our  chair- 
man. Mr.  BoLAND.  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  shepherding  this  meas- 
ure through  the  committee  to  the 
floor  today. 

Mr.   Chairman,   the   bill   before   the 
House  today  includes  funding  for  .sev- 
^eral  major  programs  which  I  ask  my 
''colleagues  to  support. 

First.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  committee  s  recommend 
ed  shift  in  the  administration  s  HUD 
budget  reque.st.  The  committee  clo.sely 
reviewed  the  request  for  91.000  hous 
ing  voucher  units  and  concluded  that 
suc*i  an  increase  was  unjustified  at 
this  time. 

While  the  administration  contended 

that   the  voucher  program   will   be   a 

great  benefit  to  families  utilizing  the 

»vouchers.  it  is  important  to  note  that 

not  .a  single  voucher  housing  unit  Uas 


been  placed  under  contract.  As  such, 
rhe  voucher  program's  effectivene.ss  is 
unknown  and  untested.  Until  results 
from  the  voucher  demonstration 
project  authorized  last  year  are 
known,  additional  voucher  units 
should  not  be  funded. 

Rather  than  increase  funding  for 
the  voucher  program,  the  committee 
agreed  to  increase  funding  for  the  sec- 
tion 8  existing  housing  program  and 
the  public  housing  program.  Both  of 
these  programs  provide  shelter  for 
low-income  families  and  have  been 
strongly  supported  by  the  Congress.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committees  housing  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  also  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
libn  the  recommendations  made  in  the 
NASA  budget.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
President  announced  his  decision  to 
ha\f  NASA  go  forward  with  a  manned 
space  station  for  the  1990's.  l\am 
pleased  thai  the  committee  has  agrKed 
to  fully  support  the  S150  million  ri^ 
quest  for  this  Important  effort. 

I  b«'lie\f  that  a  manned  space  sta- 
tion IS  a  key  to  reaping  the  benefits  of 
spact'-manufactured  products  and 
future  space  exploration.  The  funding 
provided  in  the  bill  is  the  first  step  in 
the  expansion  of  the  U.S.  manned 
space  effort  since  our  decision  to  build 
the  space  shuttle  in  1972.  It  is  a  step 
which  I  urg»'  m.\  colleagues  to  support. 

The  committee  also  recommended 
funding  for  the  advanced  communica 
tion  technology  satellite  (ACTS). 
NASA  Initially  proposed  funding  the 
ACTS  program  at  S5  million  for  fi.scai 
year  1985.  thus  effectively  eliminating 
the  flight  demonstration  portion  of 
this  important  experimental  program. 

NASA  justified  the  S5  million  fund- 
ing level  for  ACTS  on  a  recent  FCC 
filing  by  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  for  a  30 
20  gigahertz  frequency  satellite.  In  re- 
sponse to  my  questions,  however, 
NASA  Administrator  James  Beggs  ad- 
mitted that  the  proposed  Hughes  .sat- 
ellite IS  only  a  state  of  the  art  while 
the  ACTS  proposal  will  be  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  art.  In  addition,  a 
NASA-commissioned  study  done  by 
ITT  and  Western  Union  concluded 
that  the  ACTS-type  technology  would 
be  required  by  the  mid-1990's  because 
of  the  expected  saturatioh  of  existing 
satellite  systems. 

Based  on  the  testimony  presented 
before  the  committee,  we  concluded 
that  the  ACTS  propo.sal  involves  an 
innovative  and  important  step  forward 
in  advanced  communications  satellite 
research  and  that  the  funding  level 
should  be  increased  by  $40  million. 
The  level  of  funding  recommended  by 
the  committee  should  continue  to 
assure  that  the  United  States  will  not 
risk  losing  its  preeminence  in  commu- 
nications .satellita  technology. 

Last.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  committee's  recom- 
mended funding  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 


ministration. In  particular.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  the 
$40  million  increase  the  committee 
recommends  for  VA  medical  care. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  numwr 
of  veterans  over  the  age  of  65  is  in- 
creasing and,  as  a  result,  the  demand 
of  VA  medical  services  is  increasing. 
The  Congress  must  provide  adequate 
funding  for  these  services,  as  well  as 
increa.se  the  number  of  hospital,  and 
outpatient  facilities.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  bill  provides  such  funding  and  rec- 
ognizes the  medical  needs  of  our  Na- 
tions veterans.  In  addition,  I  am 
thankful  that  the  committee  has  en- 
dorsed the  VA  s  propo.sed  construction 
of  two  medical  facilities  in  Tennes- 
see—at Murfreesboro  and  Mountain 
Home.  The.se  two  facilities  will  provide 
much  needed  care  to  the  veterans  of 
Tennessee  and  the  surrounding  States 
and  are.  I  believe,  reflective  of  the  cop- 
tinuing  support  the  HUD-Indcpcndent 
Agenci.'s  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee has  shQ.wn  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrations  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  provides  funding  for  many 
other  important  progams  in  addition 
to  th«^  few  I  have  just  de.scribc^d.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  participate  in  debate  on  this 
excellent  legislation.  However,  the  last 
speaker,  in  describing  many  of  the 
issues,  touched  on  one  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in,  the  ACTS  pro- 
gram in  NASA,  which  the  authorizing 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  struggled  with  for 
quite  .some  period  of  time. 

I  would  just  like  to  state  my  own  full 
concurrence  wii.h  the  remarks  made 
by  the  previous  speaker  in  endorsing 
the  recommendations  of  the  appro- 
priations subcommittee  to  fund  this 
program  at  the  $40  million  level. 

G  1440 

That  is  the  figure  which  the  author- 
izing committee  recommended  as  a 
compromise  in  order  to  move  this  very 
important  advanced  communications 
technology  program  along  in  the  way 
that  it  should  be  moved.  Wc  have  been 
down  this  path  once  before  of  having 
NASA  withdraw  from  advanced  com- 
munication technology  research,  to 
our  great  disadvantage.  We  are  piling 
up  a  host  of  problems,  not  only  in  the 
decreasing  international  compel itive- 
ness  of  our  own  advanced  high-tech- 
nology industries,  but  in  connection 
with  the  increasing  lack  of  orbital 
slots  for  communications  .satellites, 
particularly  those  to  be  launched  by 
other  countries,  which  hopefully  can 
be  .solved  with  the  succe.ssful  pursuit 
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of  this  advanced  communication  tech- 
nology program. 

This  will  enable  us  to  negotiate  on 
much  more  reasonable  terms  with 
many  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  which  are  presently  coming  to 
us  and  saying,  "You  and  the  other  ad- 
vanced oountries  are  monopolizing  all 
of  these  orbital  slots.  We  are  as  much 
entitled  to  them  as  you  are.  What  can 
you  do  to  satisfy  our  needs?" 

This  ACTS  program  will  help  to  sat- 
isfy those  needs  and  will  reduce  the 
pressure  on  our  negotiators  at  the  var- 
ious international  telecommunications 
conferences  which  are  -  scheduled 
during  this  decade.  It  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake  for  us  not  to  proceed  for- 
ward with  this  advanced  technology, 
which  is  different  from  that  which  has 
been  advanced  by  the  Hughes  organi- 
zation. Hughes  is  to  be  commended  for 
their  initiatives,  but  we  do  need  to 
pursue  as  vigorously  as  possible  the 
ACTS  program. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  for  recogniz- 
ing this  and  for  providing  the  funding 
at  the  level  authorized  by  the  author- 
izing committee.  I  think  this  will  bene- 
fit the  national  interest. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt)  in 
her  congratulations  of  the  committee 
on  the  appropriation  for  cleaning  up 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Certainly  we  all 
listened  with  great  enthusiasm  to  the 
President's  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage wherein  he  made  it  a  national  pri- 
ority to  help  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
cleanup. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  turned 
his  back  this  year,  as  he  has  in  the  last 
3  years,  on  the  cleanup  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
commiti;ee  for  including  a  restorn^ion 
of  the  funds  for  the  EPA  Great  Lakes 
program  along  with  what  my  subcom- 
mittee is  going  to  be  able  to  do  to  re- 
store tlDe  funds  for  the  sea  grant  pro- 
gram, the  coastal  zone  management 
program,  and  the  NCAA  Great  Lakes 
laboratories.  These  are  laboratories 
that  are  very  important  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  Great  Lakes  is  our  fourth 
seacoast.  and  even  greater  than  that, 
it  is  an  international  boundary,  some- 
thing the  Chesapeake  Bay  cannot 
even  claim. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  important 
to  our  region  of  the  country,  and  I 
want  to  thank  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BoLAND),  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Green),  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  in- 
cluding my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Traxler).  for  the 


Mr.  CARR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  the  gentlernan  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Carr)  for  bringing  to  the  sub- 
committee's attention  the  inadequate 
funding  for  the  Great  Lakes  national 
program.  The  committee,  at  the  gen- 
tleman's request,  restored  some  $3  mil- 
lion to  those  programs,  and  that  will 
be  used  for  the  open  lake  monitoring, 
the  air  deposition  network,  and  the 
connecting  channels  studies  and  the 
fish  sampling  studies.  That  is  very  im- 
portant. 

The  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  had  sent  a  letter  to  me 
indicating  his  nation's  displeasure 
with  the  level  of  funding  that  this  ad- 
ministration had  recommended  in 
their  budget  submissions  for  the  Great 
Lakes  program.  We  have  a  Great 
Lakes  Water  Treaty  with  the  Canadi- 
ans, as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  and 
that  treaty  pledges  our  Nation  to  a  co- 
operative effort  with  the  Canadians 
for  the  preservation  and  cleanup  of 
the  Great  Lakes  waters.  This  is  the 
largest  freshwater  body  in  the  world. 
It  is  very  vital  to  our  Nation's  econom- 
ic and  health  well-being. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Care's  interest  in 
this  area  is  deeply  appreciated  by  me. 
as  I  am  sure  it  is  by  all  Americans  who 
border  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Again  I 
extend  my  thanks  to  him. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Traxler).  and  once  again  I  extend  my 
appreciation  to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  also 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  its  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  as  well  for  having  brought 
this  bill  to  the  floor  at  a  relatively 
early  time  in  our  session.  It  has  many. 
many  significant  aspects  to  it:  too 
many,  of  course,  for  me  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  here. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  I  have  fo- 
cused upon  a  particular  concern  and 
have  discussed  this  concern  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  ranking 
me*nber.  That  concern  relates  to  the 
research  and  technology  ba.se  for  aero- 
nautics under  the  NASA  appropria- 
tion. 

I  have  a  concern  that  the  bill,  as  it 
comes  to  the  floor,  may  be  treating,  in 
a  more  draconianway  than  might  be 
best  advised,  the  aeronautics  research 
and  technology  base  of  NASA.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  intent  of  the  bill  from 
the  committee  report,  it  is  that  $10 
million  be  cut  from  the  aeronautics  re- 


restoration   of   these   very   important  "•  search  and  technology  base  and  an  ad 
and  needed  funds.  ditional  $37,500,000  be  cut   from  the 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will    overall  research  and  development  pro- 
the  gentleman  yield?  grams  of  NASA. 


Bearing  in  mind  that  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology,  the 
authorizing  committee,  there  was  al- 
ready a  $5  million  reduction  in  the 
R&T  base  for  aeronautics,  it  would 
seem  that  it  would  be  better  advised  in 
the  ultimate  final  action  on  this  bill  to 
give  to  NASA  greater  discretion  as  to 
where  to  effectuate  the  total  reduc- 
tion of  $47,500,000.  rather  than  zero- 
ing in  on  the  R&T  base  for  aeronau- 
tics. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  would  be 
willing  to  answer  a  question  and  enter 
into  a  colloquy  as  to  what  his  views 
are  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
be  very  pleased  to  do  so,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  say  that  the  $10  million  reduction 
that  was  taken  from  the  aeronautics 
research  and  technology  base  was  not 
an  additional  $10  million  reduction 
beyond  what  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  did. 

As  the  gentleman  has  indicated, 
there  was  a  reduction  of  $5  million  in 
this  particular  function  by  the  legisla- 
tive comnffttee.  What  this  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions did  was  to  add  $5  million  to  that 
for  a  total  reduction  of  $10  million  in 
that  particular  base. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  who 
is.  as  I  understand  it.  an  authority  on 
aeronautics  and  has  been  a  long-lime 
friend  of  aeronautics,  that  this  sub- 
committee has  been,  over  the  years,  a 
strong  supporter  of  this  program.  In 
fact,  where  reductions  have  been  re- 
quested by  N.ASA  in  past  years,  this 
subcommittee  has  responded  by  in- 
creasing the  amounts  for  ae  -onautics. 

I  might  indicate  that  it  \s  an  issue 
that,  because  of  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern and  the  concern  of  others,  we 
would  be  glad  to  take  a  look  at  in  con- 
ference and  determine  whether  or  not 
this  is  an  area  where  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  increa.se  the  amount  for  the  aer- 
onautics R&T  base  and  try  to  apply 
that  increase  with  an  ofj.setling  de- 
crease in  some  other  area. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
.setts. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  1  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York.  _ 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  the  attention  he 
has  devoted  to  this  bill,  and  particular- 
ly the  funding  for  aeronautics  re- 
search. 

I  think  in  the  NASA  budget  there  is 
always  a  temptation   to   look   at   the 
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glamorous  part,  the  space  part,  and 
forget  the  many  great  contributions  to 
our  country  that  the  aeronautics  side 
of  NASA,  which  was.  of  course,  the 
origin  of  the  Agency,  has  made. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  calling  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BATEMAN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Green). 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
think  we  should  all  be  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  aeronautics  that  the 
United  St^es  does  almost  belter  than 
anything  else  except  in  agriculture  to 
redress  its  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade,  and  it  is  vital  that  we  not  lose 
our  competitive  advantages  in  that 
area.  I  certainly  would  commend  and 
thank  the  committee  for  its  willing- 
ness to  revisit  this  area  in  order  to  see 
that  the  aeronautics  technology  base 
of  the  United  States  is  pre.served 

:  1450 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"HOMEOWNERSHIP  AND  RENTAI    HOCSINH 
ASSISTA.NCE 

ilOi  lo  make  paymenl.s  rcquirfd  iindtr 
contract.s  under  .srrtion.s  235  and  236.  re.spfc 
luelv.  of  the  National  Hou.sinK  Act  a.s 
am»'ndpd  <  12  U.S  C    171.5/..  1715/  li 

Mr,  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  strike  th^  last  word. 

Mr.    Chairman.    I    had    planned    to 
offer  an  amendment  lo  this  legislation 
that  would  have  imposed  a  buy  Ameri 
can   provision  on   the   urban  develop 
ment  action  grant,  or  UDAG.  program. 

However,  since  the  Hou.se  Rules  pro- 
hibit legislating  within  appropriations 
bills.  I  will  not  be  permitted  to  offer 
my  amendment. 

This  is  indeed  unfortunate,  because 
I  believe  a  buy  American  provision 
would  have  made  the  UDAG  program 
truer  to  its  stated  purpose,  namely,  lo 
revitalize  Americas  cities. 

In' my  own  congre.ssional  district.s. 
and  undoubtedly  in  the  districts  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  as  well.  UDAG 
grant  recipients  have  used  the  funds 
to  purchase  foreign  materials  and 
equipment,  even  though  American 
goods  and  services  were  available  al 
virtually  the  same  cost. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  purpo.se  of 
UDAG.  which  seeks  to  rfvltalize 
neighborhoods  and  pr;omote  commer 
cial  and  industrial  development. 

H.R.  5713  appropriates  a  large  sum 
of  tax  money.  $440  million,  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  urban  development. 

Does  it  make  sense  at  the  same  time 
to  undercut  those  development  initia 
lives  by  permitting  UDAG  recipients 
to  purchaise  goods  made  by  foreign 
workers? 

My  buy  American  amendment  would 
have  eliminated  this  counterproduc- 
tive inconsistency. 


I  wish  also  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  buy  American  clauses  have 
become  an  increasingly  important 
method  to  spur  domestic  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Since  the  95th  Congre.ss  began,  no 
fewer  than  45  other  buy  American 
amendments  and  laws  have  been  en- 
acted by  the  Congre.ss. 

These  provisions  have  been  offered 
by  Members  of  both  Hou.ses  and  of 
both  political  parties. 

Buy  American  is  a  philosophy  upon 
which  liberals  and  conservatives  can 
readily  agree. 

Unfortunately,  however,  as  I  said 
earlier,  we  are  denied  the  opportunity 
today  to  add  buy  American  provisions 
to  the  UDAG  program. 

And  since  UDAG  is  operating  under 
a  2year  authorization  passed  last 
year,  buy  American  .snipporters  Aill  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  correct  this 
situation  anytime  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

However.  Mr  Chairman.  I  did  not 
want  today's  debate  to  conclude  with- 
out alerting  m.\  colleagues  to  this 
problem  within  the  UDAG  program, 
along  with  informing  them  of  my 
desire  to  correct  It  as  soon  as  po.ssible. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tho  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Environmental  Protection  Acencv 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  nc(fs.sar\  fxpt'ii.si's.  not  othtTwi.M 
provided  for.  in<ludm>;  liirr  of  pa.ssiri>;rr 
motor  m-IikIcs;  hire,  inainti-nanrc  and  oper 
aiion  of  airc-afl.  uniforms,  or  allo^^an^l•^ 
thertfor.  a.s  aulMorizcd  b.\  5  U  S.C  5901 
5902.  stTucfs  a-s  aulliorizjd  by  S  U.S.C 
.{109.  but  al  rales  for  indniduals  not  to 
rxrrt'd  Ih.f  per  diem  rale  equualent  to  the 
rale  for  OS  18.  purcha.se  of  reprints,  librars 
memberships  in  sorielie.s  or  a.vsorialioiis 
vvhich  i.ssue  piibliralions  lo  members  oiil>  or 
at  a  prire  lo  members  lo\*er  than  to  sub 
Ncribirs  V* ho  are  not  members:  and  not  lo 
exceed  S3.00I)  for  official  reception  and  rep 
re.stntalion  expenses.  $672,275,000  Promt 
id.  That  none  of  these  funds  may  be  ex 
pended  for  purpo.ses  of  Resource  Con.serva 
lion  and  Reco\er\  Panel.s  established  under 
section  2003  of  the  Resource  Conser\alion 
and  Recovery  Act  as  amended  '42  I' S  C 
b*913. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
mo\e  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachu.setts  (Mr. 
BoLAND)  that  I  rise. 

There  is  some  language  here  in  the 
legislation  with  regard  to  acid  rain 
control  programs,  which  is  described 
at  pages  22  and  23  of  the  report  and 
which  would  appear  at  page  16  in  the 
bill,  lines  12  through  22. 

The  committee  report  at  page  22 
says  as  follows: 

-  $5,000,000  for  air  program  section  105 
state  grants  to  develop  the  technical  and  In- 
siituiional  foundations  lor  future  acid  rain 
control  strategies.  This  addition  is  intended 


10  fund  state  activities  such  as  emissions  n- 
ventones.  deposition  data  collection^  and 
evaluation  of  potential  control  actions.  Up 
to  $1,000,000  may  be  used  al  the  Adminis- 
trators di.scretion  for  development  of  model 
state  acid  rain  plans. 

That  language  refers.  I  observe,  to 
language  which  appears  at  page  16  in 
the  bill,  lines  12  through  21.  * 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
whether  this  authorizes  new  or  addi- 
tional programs  in  the  area  of  acid 
rain. 

1  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
will  yield,  the  $5  million  quoted  on 
page  22  of  the  report  is  for  the  State 
grant  air  program.  My  understanding 
is  that  that  $5  million  is  really  to  be 
u.sed  for  data  collection  and  building 
the  management  capabilities  within 
the  Slates.  Any  funds  that  are  used 
within  each  State  for  those  particular 
purposes  would  be  used  within  each 
State  and  would  not  affect  any  of  the 
other  States. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  and  I  think' 
it  is  indicated  here,  there  is  no  money 
provided  in  the  bill  or  no  recommenda- 
tion in  the  report  for  an  acid  rain  con- 
trol program.  The  administration  is 
not  getting  into  that.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  .some  $55  million  in  re- 
search funds  wao  requested  in  the 
budget  for  research  in  acid  rain  and 
the  committee  recommends  an  addi- 
tional $1.5  million  on  page  21  of  the 
report.  But  none  of  these  funds  would 
be  used  lo  establish  a  control  program. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  I  could  direct  a 
further  question  to  the  gentleman.  I 
detect  then  that  the  language  affords 
no  change  in  the  legislative  authori- 
ties al  EPA  to  deal  with  the  subject  of 
acid  rain.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  BOLAND.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Now.  regarding  the 
language  referring  to  the  $1,  million 
for  development  of  model  State  acid 
rain  plans,  I  would  observe  that  these 
funds  arc  probably  for  work  entirely 
within  the  boundaries  of  each  State, 
as  opposed  to  development  of  acid  rain 
strategies  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  share  the  gentleman's  concern 
and  lho.se  funds  are  tq  be  u.sed  within 
the  boundaries  of  each  State.  My 
answer  would  be  '  Yes.  " 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is 
always  so  very  courteous.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
'       Administration 


Research  and  development 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  including  research,  develop- 
ment, operations,,  services,  minor  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  repair,  rehabilitation  and 
modification  of  real  and  personal  property: 
purchase,  hire,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  other  than  administrative  aircjpft,  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  and  support  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration:  including  not  to 
exceed  <1)  $155,500,000  for  a  space  station: 
(2)  $195,000,000  for  space  telescope  develop- 
ment: (3)  $120,200,000  for  the  gamma  ray 
observatory:  (4)  $92,400,000  for  upper 
stages:  (5)  $92,500,000  for  the  Venus  radar 
mapper  mission:  and  (6)  $56,100,000  for  Ga- 
lileo: without  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee.s  on  Appropriations:  $2,422,600,000,  lo 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1986: 
including  $155,500,000  for  a  space  .station,  of 
which  $$.500,000  shall  l>e  made  available 
from  prior  vear  appropriations:  Provided. 
That  of  this  amount.  $63,800,000  is  available 
for  space  station  systems  definition  and  in- 
tegration studies,  including  not:  less  than 
$15,000,000  for  complementary  space  station 
Tiludies  to  define  an  alternative  concept  em- 
ploying an  initial  man-tended"  capability 
rather  than  a  permanently  manned  "  capa- 
bility. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  22.  line  22.  strike  the  comma  after  the 
word  studies,  insert  a  period  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  strilte  all  that  follows  through  line  25. 
on  page  22. 

Mr,  WALKER,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  strikes  language  that  was 
put  into  the  bill  by  the  committee  for 
reasons  explained  very  well  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Boland),  the  chairman. 

I  just  happen  to  have  a  difference 
with  hi'fi  approach  on  it.  But  it  is  really 
a  question  of  the  definition  of.  this 
space  ."nation,  whether  or,  not  we  are 
really  going  out  to  design  a  perma- 
nently manned  space  station  or  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  going  to  be  willing  to 
settle  for  a  man-tended  space  station 
as  a  possible  alternative.  , 

What  the  language  put  in  by  the 
committee  does  is  says  that  we  are 
going  to  devote  $15  million  or  about  10 
percent  of  the  total  funding  in  the 
budget  for  the  space  station  for  a  man- 
tended  study. 

While  I  congratulate  the  committee 
for  going  ahead  with  the  space  station, 
I  thinly  the  committee  is  to,  be  con- 
gratulated for  taking  this  major  step 
into  our  future  and  recognizing  the 
need  for  the  future  I  think  there  is  a 
question  here  of  definition,  a  question 
of  that  vision  of  the  future. 

From  my  perspective  I  think  that  we 
need  a  firm  commitment  to  a  perma- 
nently; manned  station  in  outer  space. 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  negotiat- 
ing on  that  point,  I  think  that  that 
commitment  is  absolutely  essential. 


I  say  that  because  I  believe  thor- 
oughly that  there  is  a  need  for  a  com- 
mercial presence  in  outer  space  that 
will  be  the  kind  of  high-tech  presence 
that  will  replace  the  jobs  that  this 
country  is  in  the  process  of  losing  in  a 
transitional  economy. 

I  talk  with  people  all  of  the  time 
who  tell  me  that  the  potential  is  there 
over  the  next  few  years  to  develop  a 
half  a  trillion  dollar  economy  in  outer 
space.  That  is  the  1983  equivalent  of 
15  million  jobs  that  we  could  create 
using  a  space-based  component. 

Of  course  that  does  not  mean  just 
jobs  in  outer  space!  That  is  all  of  the 
jobs  on  Earth  related  to  what  we 
would  be  doing  in  outer  space. 

But  we  cannot  do  that,  we  cannot  do 
that  without  a  lot  of  investment 
money  up  front.  And  those  investors 
coming  up  front  have  to  have  certain 
assurances  in  mind.  If  you  are  going  to 
create  a  factory  in  outer  space  you 
have  to  have  an  assurance  that  we  are 
going  to  have  men  there  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

The  people  who  want  to  put  these 
kinds  of  factory  options  together,  the 
people  who  are  going  out  and  look  for 
private  money,  that  are  looking  to  sell 
stock  in  companies  right  now  that  will 
build  the  space  factories,  need  to  be 
assured  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
permanently  manned  presence  in 
outer  space.  The  space  station  is  one 
step,  it  is  one  relay  on  the  way  to  a 
brandnew  economy  that  this  Nation 
has  a  chance  of  dominating  for  the 
future. 

But  not  if  we  send  mixed  signals  to 
those  investors.  1  am  afraid  that  what 
the  committee  has  put  in  this  bill  is  a 
mixed  signal.  It  sa.vs  to  investors  right 
now  that  we  may  not  have  a  perma- 
nently manned  presence.  We  may  opt 
for  something  else. 

I  would  submit  that  the  something 
else,  the  unmanned  alternative  for  a 
part  of  the  time  is  not  something 
which  investors  can  look  lightly  upon. 
Let  me  go  through  some  of  the  tech- 
nical reasons  why  I  do  not  think  that 
can  be  done. 

The  human  presence  on  a  space  sta- 
tion offers  capability  and  flexibility 
not  equaled  by  current  or  foreseeable 
future  automated  systems.  Men  and 
machines  will  complement  each  other 
in  a  space  station,  especially  given  the 
radically  different  orientation  of  a 
permanent  space  station  as  opposed  to 
previous  NASA  mission  and  project 
objectives. 

The  lack  of  flexibility  in  automated 
systems  makes  it  essential  for  the 
space  station  to  be  manned.  Automat- 
ed systems  can  handle  only  emergen- 
cies they  are  programmed  for,  cannot 
readily  switch  from  one  function  to 
another,  and  each  component  has  sig- 
nificant research  and  development 
costs. 

For  a  small  group  of  well  defined 
tasks,  automation  might  be  less  expen- 


sive and  more  efficient,  but  for  the 
array  of  myriad  functions  expected  to 
take  place  on  a  space  station  the  per- 
sonnel cost,  as  opposed  to  the  automa- 
tion cost,  is  lessened  considerably. 

There  are  a  whole  series  of  incidents 
in  our  space  program  already  where 
men  being  on  the  scene  have  made  the 
difference  between  the  success  of  the 
mission  and  the  lack  of  success  for  a 
mission. 

For  people  who  have  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  be  invested  in  outer  space,  they 
cannot  take  a  chance  on  the  automat- 
ed system  not  being  programed  for  a 
problem  that  confronts  their  factory 
at  some  point  when  a  man  is  not 
around.  And  so  what  we  need  here  are 
factories  that  do  in  fact  respond  with 
men. 

The  essential  point  is  that,  man  and 
machine  complement  each  other  and 
are  not  in  an  antagonistic  relationship. 
In  fact,  the  automated  element  is  es- 
sential to  the  ability  of  man  to  even 
consider  the  space  station  project. 

On  the  other  hand,  machines  are  de- 
signed, built,  and  programed  by  man; 
therefore,  they  are  prone  to  break 
down  problems  and  unanticipated 
glitches. 'A  fully  automated,  unmanned 
space  station— particularly  over  the 
long-term  lifespan  under  consider- 
ation—would require  frequent  service 
calls  because  equipment  would  have  to 
be  replaced  as  certain  functions  were 
no  longer  required,  new  ones  were 
needed,  or  the  machine  itself  was  out- 
moded by  technical  improvements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  The-  costs  of  the 
automated  station,  while  possibly  less 
at  .the  early  stage  of  developmffent. 
would  soar  in  the  not  too  far  future, 
especially  when  given  the  rate  at 
which  technology  has  been  evolving. 

The  technical  arguments,  it  seem-  to 
me,  are  clear.  You  have  to  have  men 
there  if  in  fact  you  are  going  to  have 
industry  in  space. 

The  people  who  are  talking  initially 
abo«t  putting  up  the  kinds  of  money 
necessary  for  this  to  move  forward  are       / 
sayijig  exactly  the  same  thing.  ' 

ISrtDonnell  Douglas  has  been  one  of 
the  ^companies  on  the  leading  edge  of 
making  some  of  the  experiments  that 
will  Rad  to  industrialization  and  will 
lead'j  to  new  products  coming  from 
outer  space.  Among  those  new  prod- 
ucts is  a  new  drug  created  by  a  process 
called  electrophoresis.  In  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  the 
president  of  McDonnell  Douglas 
wrote: 

Our  electrophoresis  project    has  utilized 
the  space  shuttle's  astronauts  for  reliable, 
manual  operations.  We  have  successfully  ac 
complished  all  of  our  objeclives  in  the  four 
flights  of  EOS.  This  was  possible  becau.se 
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rrcw  attendance  was  immediately  available  rather  than  a  permanently  manned  ca-  But  that  is  what  concerns  me.  The 
to  adjust  a  sensitive  process  and  modify  pability.  way  NASA  wants  to  put  this  station 
preset  conditions  thai  worked  well  on  earth  ^^  Chairman,  let  me  read  from  the  together  is  to  concentrate  the  initial 
bill  were  destabilized  in  weightless  oper  .  j  ,  .  .... 
aiion  Only  manned  presence  allowed  the  report:  development  resources  on  activating 
.succe.s.sful  demonstration  of  rontiniio'is  flow  The  committee  hits  recommended  Ian-  Ihe  habitat.  What  that  means  is  that 
electrophoresis  to  process  hiKh  density  ma-  Kuatje  which  will  provide  for  the  comple-  if  we  run  out  of  money  in  the  middle 
terial  for  increased  quantities  and  purity  mentary  definition  of  an  initial  man-tended  of  the  development  program — or  if  w>e 
factors  unseen  in  earth  operation.  option.  It  is  expected  that  this  option  would  have  to  slow  that  money  down  dra- 
in other  words,  those  people  recog-  '"^o'^''  the  same  space  station  elements  maticallv-are  we  going  to  end  up  with 
nized  man  was  an  essential  component  *"^  'I'ViT?'!?."  °'  ''''"  '''*'"''*^   "  ".'*'?  a  hotel  in  space?  Thafs  what  worries 


to    the    success    of    that    e.xperiment. 


suKBested  that   this  option  may  suRgest  al  _             j  t  .i--    ■    ■•   •                   ,      ■^■ 

.         .                          ,    .^.  ternative  module  capabilities  and  con.struc.  me-and  I  think  It  IS  a  very  legitimate 

Those    experiments    are    one    of    the  ,,q„  sequ.nces  than  (hat  envisioned  for  a  Problem. 

main  early  factory  opportunities  that  pfrmanemly  manned  space  station.  In  the  last  analysis.  I  think  all  of  us 

we  have.                                          •  jhe  committee  wants  to  make  clear  (hat  recognize  that  this  will  be  a  very  ex- 

Those  who  claim  no  advantage  for  a  ihe  hmitadon  in  the  bill  langnaRe  does  noi  pensive    proposition.    No    one    i-eally 

space  station  make  the  tacit  assump-  envision    i\^o    disimci    definition    studies,  knows  whether  it  is  going  to  be  $8  bil- 

-tion  that  unless  we  can  define  com-  RaihiT,  it  is  e.\pected  that  there  will  be  a  ijop,    jjq  billion    $12  billion  or  whal- 

pletely  the  u.se  of  a  new  enterpri.se  we  -^'"kI''  request    for  proposal   for  both  van  ^^.p^'    Re(.au.se   of   that     1    believe   our 

should    not    build    it.    This    is   akin    to  auons  Whai  the  committee  requires  is  (hat  lanLniaee  is  a  wise  recommendation 

havino    thP    Wriaht     hr«th^r=    H«fin«  I  he  complementary  effort  to  deline  how  (he  ''^nt'i'ae'  's  a  wise  recommendation. 

,ny.A  i^HiJ^    nH  ,  ,r.    ^n    L.?fr  ?^  ^^nous    elements    of    (he    s(a(ion    would  I  n-i^f  been  informally  advised  that 

todays    airline    induslry    m    order    to  ^,^^,,^,.    „    „,,.   ^,^,,^^   ^^^   „^„__^„^    ,^^,,  NASA  does  not  object  to  the  language 

quauiy     tor    inat    two-page    contract  Knded  rather  ihan  permanently  manned.  or  the  limitation  we  have  in  this  par- 

they  ultimately  got  for  their  airplane.  p^r  .xample.  u  is  hkeiv  iha(  (he  energv  ticular  bill. 

It   has  to  be  remembered   that    the  nwdule  and  (he  ber(hinn  adaptor  may  be  Mr.  FUQUA   Mr  Chairman   will  the 

U.S.    Army    Signal    Corps    gave    the  identical  or  nearly  identical  to  (ha(  under  gentleman  vield' 

Wright    brothers'    biplane    a    contract,  the  prrmaniTilly  manned  station  definilion  w       ROLAND     I   w'niild   hi>  rieliehtpri 

^t.T.h.';''^,  ^Z^IZ^H   '^'nr^'^fZ  ^  ^''"'''*"  '"^'    '^•'•'  °"^  '"^'  ^'*'=''''-''  '«  •^■i'"d  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 

hSn^hiv                                  "^  what  we  are  talking  about.  miltee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

It^erns  to  me  that  we  do  not  want  .^'^  Chairman,  we  are  not  intending  Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

It  SPems  to  me  that  wt  do  not  want  ([j^t     Q^^J.    complementary    definition  Mr    Chairman    let  me  sav  I  concur 

to  be  put  in  a  position  of  making  that  „.j||    -,rifir..ss   th7   merits;    ti,..   nro^  r,r  iv"-  '-"'t'riiiaii.  Ml  me  say   1  concur 

kind  of  a   technical    iiirit^ment   at    Ihe  addres.s   the   merits,   the   pro.s  or  with  the  language  that  the  Committee 

presj-nt  tfme                  Ji'd^mt  nt    at    th.  ^.^p.s  for  a  permanently  manned  space  on  Appropriations  has  included  in  the 


Finally,   one   of   our  colleagues,   the 


station  as  the  gentjeman  from  Penn-     bill.  I  think  when  you  are  in  the  studv 


gentleman  from  Hawai,  Mr.  Ak.^ka.  ''r";%i?rsL^"=^''n'';nJann^^^^^^^  pha.se  that  all  of  the.se  a.spect.s. 
chairman  of  the  Space  Caucus,  has  f.^^  ^'  -si'KKesting  an  unmanned  sta  manned  or  unmanned,  must  be  re- 
given  us  perhaps  the  best   rea.son  for  '°,,     ,      ,        ,                ,   ,,.        .,.^.  viewed  at   that  time  and  not  at  .some 

committing  ourselves  now  to  a  perma  .  '^''    ''''   ^'''   '"'"^,,'"  Lti"!^      ^^^  '^''■'"  ""'^'  '^f"''"  ^^  ^''''  committed  to  > 

nently  manned  space  station.  Look,  as  a  part  of  the  RFP  for  a  per-  some  program. 

He  says;  manently  manned  station  also  define  i  might  point  out  m  the  fi.scal  year 


Reasons  given   for  an   unmanned   siaiion 


what  the  station  would  look  like  with  i984  authorization  bill  which  was 
varv  from  the  absurd  to  (he  arcane,  but  a  »  man-tended  approach.  '  That  means  passed  and  reported  in  April  1983.  that 
common  (hread  runs  throught  all  ari;u  ^^ "''"  ^^'♦'  ^""1^'  ^o  ^he  198*  funding  re-  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
ments  in  support  of  a  manned  s(atujn  m  cjuesl  for  actual  devflopment  of  the  nology  recommended  some  S2  million 
order  (o  drive  the  program  and  lo  achieve  space  station,  we  will  at  least  have  a  which  could  identify  maybe  alterna- 
full  return  on  our  inv.-,tmen(,  w.  net d  chance  to  look  at  the  two  options.  live  approaches  for  this  station 
man  s  presence  in  the  loop  A  good. xampi.-  It  is  that  simple.  We  are  not  asking  i  romtnend  the  gentleman  for  in- 
. of  mans  efficiency  in  .^pac.  can  be  found  m  for  t  si  iiHv  in  HV.iermm..  u  hirh  nntinn  i  \j  .  .  gmi"  man  loi  in 
the  recent  repair  of  the  >olar  maximum  sai  'or  »  >,t"ci>  «  d.  t.  rmme  w  h  ch  opt  ion  rliidiiig  tlu'  language.  I  have  talkt>d 
eiiiie.  Without  the  phv.sicai  pres.nce  oi  '•''  better.  All  w.-  want  IS  to  have  both  wit h  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  and 
man.  (hat  repair  would  have  been  impo.s:i  options  defiiitd.  Another  rea.son  we  he  is  a  metiiber  of  our  committee  and 
bie  took  this  approach  deals  with  the  po-  a  very  active  member  of  the  commit- 
That  is  the  key  element  that  runs  '''""al  problem  of  a  budget  retrench-  id.  as  well  as  the  subcommittee  that 
through  the  whole  question  no\K  of  "^VI^''  considers  this,  and  I  know  he  is  well 
what  that  space  station  needs  to  be  all  ^"w  let  me  try  and  expand  a  little  intendi^d  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
about.                                                -  ""  what  I  mean  by  a  budget  problem,  space  station. 

What  my  language  would  do  is  strike  NASA  has  been,  more  or  le.ss.  gtiaran-  i  think,  though,  that  it  is  prudent  to 

that  language  that   is  now   in  the  bill  ''''''      ^      1-percenl      above      inflation  consider  all  the  alternatives  while  we 

which  would  .say  that  we  have  .some  ►Jrowth  in  its  annual  budgets  for  Ihe  areinthestudypha.se. 

other  alternative  perhaps  in  mind.  ^*'^^  ^  years.  I  am  not  sure  that  guar  in  my  opinion,  even  if  we  go  ahead 

antee  is  worth  much  -and  I  would  not  with  an  unmanned,  and  I  am  commit- 

131"  be  surprised  i(  in  (he  fi.scal  vear  1986  ted  to  an  unmanned.  I  have  a  bias  in 

A  $15  million  alternative  other  than  budget  all  domestic  nondefen.se  di.scre-  that  respect. 

a     permanently     manned     station.     I  tionary  programs  are  either  frozen  at  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 

would  ask   acceptance  of  my  amend-  the  1985  levels    or  are  allowed  only  an  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 

ment  for  a  permanently  manned  sta  incremental  amount  for  inflation.  pired. 

tlon.  But  what  concerns  me  is  that  when  ^On   request   of  Mr.   Fuijua  and  by 

Mr.     BOLAND.     Mr     Chairman,     I  we  ask  NASA  about   this  question  of  unanimous  con.sent,   Mr.   Boland  was 

movetostrikethelastword.andIri.se  down    the    road    budget    .squeezes  — its  allowed    to    proceed    for    2   additional 

in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  answer  is  that  the  space  station  is  dif-  nvnutes.) 

The  amendment   of   the  gentleman  lerent    from   other   development  .pro-  Iv^r.  FUQUA.  If  the  gentleman  would 

from    Pennsylvania   would   strike   out  grams  becau.se  there  is  no  magic  dead-  yield  further. 

the  earmarking  of  $15  million  for  com-  liru'.  In  other  words,  if  you  get  into  a  Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

plementary    space   station    studies    to  funding  crunch,  you  can  stretch  out  man. 

define  an  alternative  concept  employ  the    program-and    complete    the    sta-  Mr.  FUQUA.  I  think  it  is  important 

ing   an   initial   man-tended   capability  tion  in  1994  or  1995  or  whenever.  that  while  we  are  under  the  evaluation 


of  all  facets  of  a  station  that  we  con-  amendment  is  addressed  and  I  think  if    fiscal  prudence  so  that  we  shall  have 

sider  the  unmanned  along  with  the  there  is  anything  clear,  it  is  that  the    some  choices  down  the  road  when,  as 

manned.    As    I   stated   earlier.    I    am  subcommittee  would  like  to  go  ahead    and  if  times  get  tough. 

biased   toward   the   manned,   I   think  with  the  manned  station.                               Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

that  is  the  ultimate  way  to  go.  However,  during  the  course  of  our    the  gentleman  yield? 

But  certainly  we  must  answer  a  lot  hearings  and  our  discussion  of  the  ap-        Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

of  questions  about  this;  which  would  propriations  bill,  it  became  clear  that    man  from  Pennsylvania, 

be  necessary  at  this  time  of  investiga-  at  the  present  time  the  fiscal  planning        Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

tion.  And  I  hope  that  the  amendment  for  the  manned  space  station  is  based    man  for  yielding. 

of  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  on  two  assumptions:  and  I  think  the        The  gentleman  says  it  will  be  fiscally 

Walker)  is  not  agreed  to.  committee    should    understand    what     prudent    to   have   choices.   Could   the 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding,  those  assumptions  are.                                gentleman  define  for  us  what  kind  of 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  They  are,  first,  that  it  would  be  pos-    choices  we  are  likely  lo  have  out  of 

the  gentleman  yield?  sible  for  the  NASA  budget  to  grow  at  1     ^^is  amendment? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  be  delighted  percent  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  infla-        Mr.  GREEN.  Yes.  the  choice  is  very 

to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub-  tion  during  the  period  when  the  space^  simple.  We  shall  be  told  some  alter- 

committee  on  Space  Sciences  and  Ap-  station    is    under    development,    and,"  j^ate  ways  to  proceed  with  a  space  sta- 

plications.  second,  that  the  space  station  can  be     ^^^^   ^v^  gi.,all  then  have  some  choices 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle-  developed    for   approximately    $8    bil-     as  to  the  sequences  by  which  to  pro- 
man  for  yielding.  lion.                                                               ^^^^ 

■  r  just  t'ish  to  echo  the  remarks  of  .     Now,  as  to  the  first  of  those  assump-        ^^     WALKER     If    the    gentlemari 

the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  tions  I  think  it  is  highly  unreal.  We  all     ^vquj^    yip]^    further     choices    to    do 

and  also  your  remarks  (Mr.  Boland)  as  know  that  the  amount  that  has  been     ^.j^af  For  instance  the  only  economic 

to  the  need  for  this  language  in  the  done  in  terms  of  the  downpayment  on     justification  I  can  see  for  building  this 

space  station,  it  cannot  be  justified  on 
research  and  development  grounds,  it 
cannot      be      justified      on      defense 


bill.  I  think  that  it  is  very  noteworthy  the  budget   deficit   this   year   is  very 

to  have  it  remain  in  there  so  that  we  small.   We   all   know   when   we   come 

can   +>ave    these    studies    during    the  back  here  next  year  we  are  going  to 

ph^e  B  period  and  not  have  it  come  have  to  do  a  lot  more   Arid  it  is  hard    ^^'^l^^^^^^   ircannol 'be  "justified  on'kny 

up  2  or  3  years  hence.  for  me  to  see  how  m  that  climate  we     f,  .    „  ^„„^„,  „ „^„,„,  „^„,,„ho   ,.,„, 


thing  except  commercial  grounds,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  elements  in  order  to 
have  factories  in  outer  space.  There  is 
no  one.  no  one  in  the  commercial  com- 
munity who  will  tell  you  that  they  can 
have  anything  other  than  a.  perma- 
nently manned  station  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  work  that  they  need  for 
Ir.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  true  that  tfint  $8  billion  figure  is  industrialization  of  space, 
gentlemaji  yield?.  really  a  ver*   vague  one  and  that   in        Now.  the  question  would  be:  What 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  be  delighted     fact  it  will  require  the  completion  of 


I  would  have  to  oppose  the  amend-  can  assume  that  there  is  going  to  be  1 

ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl-  percent    real    growth    in    the    NASA 

vania  <Mr.  Walker)  even  though  I  do  budget,   1  percent  in  excess  of  infla- 

have  a  very  high  respect  for  him  and  tion. 

for  his  efforts  in  our  committee  and  As  for  the  $8  billion  figure,  while  it 

subcommittee,  and  his  strong  feeling  is  certainly  true  that  a  manned  space 

on  the  space  station.  I  still  would  have  station,  does  not  involve  any  extraordi- 

to  oppose  the  amendment.  nary  technological  advances,  it  is  aLso 

Mr 


to    yield    to    my    friend    from    New    the  study  for  which  this  money  is  in-    P^'"'?f'?^"i.^^'     f"a""^d     station 


are    these   alternatives   other   than   a 

that 


Mexico, 


tended  before  vXe  will  have  a  reasona- 


would  be  fiscally  prudent  if  that  is  the 


Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman     ble,  firm  figure  as  to  what  a  space  sta-     o"'^  Possible  justification  for  a  space 


for  yielding. 


tion,  manned  or  unmanned,  will  cost. 


station  in  the  first  place? 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  say.  Now,  therfe  has  been  an  allusion  to  ^^^-  GREEN.  Well  I  think  the  gen - 
whether  10  percent  of  the  amount  is  a  the  fact  earlier  in  the  debate  on  this  t'ernan  goes  further  than  some  in  this 
proper  amount,  I  do  not  know.  I  per-  bill  by  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota  Hoiise  would  in  terms  ol  saying  how 
sonally,  as  a  member  of  that  subcom-  (Mr.  Frenzel)  and  bv  the  distin-  useless  the  space  station  is  tor  many 
mittee,  have  no  objection  to  setting  guished  minority  whip,  Mr.  Lott.  that  Purposes  for  vvhich  otl?ers  support  it 
aside  some  money  for  study  of  an  un-  this  appropriation  bill  seems  to  grow  But  I  would  suggest  lo  the  gentle- 
manned  station.  There  is  no  question  every  year  and  that  that  is  a  problem,  '"a"  ^^^^  ^'^  ^"a"  k^now  better  in  1 
in  my  mind  that  NASA  is  going  to  and  Isuppose-it  will  be  more  of  a  prob-  -vear  or  2  years,  as  we  see  what  corn- 
have  to  study  that  anyway.  That  is  lem  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  budget  mercial  interest  there  is  in  the  shuttle, 
one  of  the  alternatives  they  will  have  crunch  next  yea,r  or  the  year  after.  whether,  in  fact,  the  commercial  inter- 
to  look  at                                                                                                                            ^sts 

I  do  not' see  that  the  language  in  the  °  ^^^O  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 'of  the 

bill  does  any  harm  at  all  to  the  pro-  I  would  suggest  to  Members  who  are  gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr. 

gram.  My  only  concern  would  be  that  concerned  about  that,  that  the  fiscally  Green)  has  again  expired, 

perhaps  10  percent  is  not  the  figure;  prudent  thing  to  do  is  to  vote  'no"  on  (At  the  request  of  Mr.  Walker  and 

maybe  it  ought  to  be  5  percent  or  15  this   amendment,    because    essentially  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Green  was 

percent:  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  not  what    the    language    does    that    this  allowed   to   proceed   for   2   additional 

think  the  language  in  the  bill  does  any  amendment  seeks  to  strike  is  to  insure  minutes.) 

harm  to  the  program.                                '  that  this  House  and  this  Congress  will  Mr.  GREEN.  To  be  frank  in  respond- 

Mr.  GREEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  have  some  choices  next  year  or  the  ing  to  the  gentleman,  the  commercial 

to    strike    the    requisite    humber    of  year  after  when  we  get  into  a  financial  interest  that  we  expected  to  see  in  the 

words.     I           .                      '  bind.  We  can  then  make  prudent  deci-  space  shuttle  hsts  not  been  all  that  we 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  sions  on  the  basis  of  studies  which  will  would  have  hoped, 

the  amendment.  Let  me  state  at  the  tell  us  what  the  options  are  and  on  the  So  those  assumptions  as  to  commer- 

outset  that  I  think  I  can  represent  to  basis  of  the  economic  circumstances  cial  interest  on  which  the  space  shut- 

the  committee  that  the  HUD  and  In-  that  are  facing  us  at  that  time.  tie    program    were    based    have    not 

dependent     Agencies     Appropriations  That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do  here,  turned  out  to  offer  us  a  great  deal  of 

Subcommiitee  would  strongly  like  to  As  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  believe  this  encouragement  up  to  this  point. 

proceed  with  a  manned  station.  subcommittee,  which  brought  you  this  Again,  we  are  simply  seeking  to  keep 

We  had  extensive  discussion  on  the  bill,  strongly  favors  a  manned  station,  the   options   open   if   we   run   into   a 

language    to    which    the    gentleman's  All  we  are  saying  is  exercise  a  little  budget  crunch  so  that  we  shall  have 
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more  facts  a  year  down  the  line  as  to 
commercial  interest  and  as  .o  costs. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
-i     Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

1  agree  with  many  of  the  arguments 
the  gentleman  has  made.  I  believe 
that  we  ought  to  study  the  station  as 
an  unmanned  station. 

I  said  earlier  that   I  did  not   know 
whether    10    percent    was    the    figure 
How  did  we  arrive  at  that  $15  million' 
Is  there  some  formula  that  we  used^ 
I  It  would  seem  to  me  the  way  to  ap 
proach  it  would  be  to  mandate  a  un 
manned  platform  rather  than  just  pro- 
ceed with  a  manned  platform  because 
I  do  not  know  if  that  $15  million  is  the 
correct  figure.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  has  any  better  understand 
ing  of  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Well,  if  I  may  respond 
to  the  gentleman.  I  think  like  the  $8 
billion  figure,  this  number  is  a  soft 
number: 

Our  sut)committee  has  always  been 
willing  to  listen  to  requests  from  the 
agencies  for  which  we  are  responsible 
for  reprograming  when  events  during 
the  year  indicate  that  they  are  neces 
sary. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Does  that  mean,  for  ex 
ample,  that  maybe  NASA  at  .some 
point  .said  that  of  the  $150  million 
that  we  are  putting  in  for  this  study 
that  maybe  $15  million  would  be  about 
the  proper  figure  for  that  portion  of 
the  study  of  the  unmanned  platform' 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
figure  was  derived  from  NASA.  I 
would  not  want  to  represent  that  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  PennsyKania 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  pentle 
man  for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  any  fi.scal 
ly  prudent  study  that  indicates  that 
other  than  commercialization  that 
this  space  station  has  financial  feasi- 
bility? 

Mr.   GREEN.    Well.    I   am   not   sure 
what  the  gentleman  means  by  finan 
cial  feasibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr 
Green)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Green 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  It  has  not  been  repre 
sented  to  us  by  anyone  that  the  $8  bil 
lion  or  $12  billion  or  $16  billion  is 
going  to  be  paid  for  by  anyone  but  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  Stat«  This 
program  has  a  fiscal  feasibility  only 
insofar  as  the  Congress  is  prepared  to 
appropriate  money  for  it. 


We  certJHnly  have  had  no  represen- 
tations that  commerical  interests  are 
about  to  pay  that  money. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  much  the  same  thing 
was  true  when  we  build  railroads 
acro.ss  the  country,  too. 

But  the  gentleman  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  the  space  shuttle  has  not 
pro\ed  as  commercially  useful  as  was 
originally  perceived.  Of  course,  the 
space  shuttle,  being  the  manned  pro- 
gram that  it  is.  is  partially  predicated 
on  the  fact  that  we  were  going  to  be 
doing  some  things  in  outer  space  in 
space  factories,  that  we  have,  in  fact, 
planned  prudently  for  the  future. 

If  those  factories  never  go  ahead  be- 
cause we  do  not  build  the  space  habi- 
tat with  which  to  support  the  facto- 
ries, in  fact,  we  probably  will  have 
built  lemon  in  lefms  of  launching 
space  satellites  into  space.  The  space 
shuttle's  worth  is  in  the  fact  that  it 
can  serve  industry  in  outer  space. 

Now,  if  we  in  fact,  through  this  kind 
of  movement,  are  seeking  to  back  off 
from  the  permanently  manned  space 
station,  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  what  you  are  doing  is  a.ssur- 
ing  yourself  that  we  are  simply  going 
to  spend  more  taxpayers  money  for 
something  that  cannot  be  commercial- 
ly u.sed  to  the  extent  that  he  would 
like 

Mr  GREEN  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  I  will  represent  to  the  gentleman 
again  that  I  think  the  subcommittee 
would  strongly  prefer  to  go  ahead  with 
a  manned  space  station.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

But  I  would  .say  again  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  think  it  is  fiscally  prudent 
to  find  out  what  it  is  going  to  cost  and 
what  the  alternatives  are,  and  we  shall 
know  better  in  a  year  what  the  budget 
situation  is  going  to  be  like,  and  we 
shall -even  know  better  in  a  year  what 
the  commercial  opportunities  are  in 
space  than  we  know  today. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  .\ield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentl<- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  would  simply 
like  to  express  my  concern  about  the 
po.ssibility  that  we  will  be  investing 
the  amount  of  money  that  we  not  only 
have  invested,  but  will  invest  in  the 
future,  without  the  po.ssibility  of  a 
manned  station. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Green)  has  again  expired 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Fiedler  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Green  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min 
utes.) 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  because  in  discissions 
that  I  had  recently  with  one  of  the 
most  renown  I'xperts  on  space,  he  indi- 
cated to  me  that  most  of  the  experi- 


mentation in  space  is  dependent  upon 
human  beings  and  that  the  alternative 
to  that  in  order  to  fully  understand 
the  potential  utilization  of  space, 
whether  it  be  in  the  area  of  medicine 
or  for  other  purposes,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  as  an  alternative  to  use  ro- 
botics and  there  obviously  is  a  very 
clear  limitation  on  what  can  be  done 
when  you  lose  the  benefit  of  the  brain 
power  of  either  a  man  or  woman  who 
is  involved  in  the  experimentation  to 
date.  Most  of  those  experiments, 
which  have  been  carried  out.  with  the 
exception  of  a  few.  have  been  directly 
dependent  upon  the  assessment  and 
analysis  of  tho.se  people  directly  in- 
volved. 

So  I  would  just  hope  that 

Mr.  GREEN.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  that  a.ssessment  and  judgment 
has  often  been  of  the  human  beings 
on  the  ground  running  the  program 
and  they,  of  course,  would  be  able  to 
continue  to  do  that  with  an  unmanned 
station. 

But  to  get  to  the  premi.se  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman's n>marks,  we  are  certainly 
not  coming  to  this  Hou.se  suggesting 
that  there  will  be  no  po.ssibility  of 
building  a  manned  station.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  money  in  this  item  is  de- 
signed to  scope  a  manned  station.  And 
we  shall  have  the  opportunity  when 
this  report  comes  in  to  determine  just 
how  to  proceed  at  that  point  and 
through  what  stages. 

Again,  I  would  represent  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman that  I  think  our  subcommit- 
tee, as  it  stands  now,  would  strongly 
prefer  a  manned  station.  But  we  do 
feel  it  is  fiscally  prudent  to  leave  our- 
.sehes  some  options  when  we  get  back 
this  report,  so  we  know  what  our 
choices  are,  particularly  if  we  are 
heading  into  .some  very  difficult 
budget  times. 

D  1530 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man just  one  additional  quest'on. 
please,  for  my  own  information? 

Is  there  gong  to  be  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  in  the  event 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  to  work  directly  with  in- 
dustry to  find  out  whether  or  not  they 
are  interested  in  various  areas,  to 
make  certain  that  they  are  brought 
into  a  partnership  in  terms  of  deci- 
sionmaking so  that  there  can  be  a  full 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee and  Members  of  the  Congress 
as  to  what  the  potentials  are? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes;  all  we  really  seek 
by  this  language  and  why  we  ask  that 
this  amendment  be  defeated  is  that  we 
be  able  to  find  out  what  the  choices 
are,  what  the  costs  are,  and  then  make 
rational  decisions  of  precisely  the  sort 
that  the  gentlewoman  wants  us  to 
make. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Cterk  read  as  follows: 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 

For  construction,  repair,  rehabilitation 
and  modification  of  facilities,  minor  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  and  additions  to 
existing  facilities,  and  for  facility  planning 
and  design  not  otherwise  provided,  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  for  the  acquisition  or  condemna- 
tion of  real  property,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$150,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987:  Provided,  Thai,  notwith- 
standing the  limitation  on  the  availability 
of  funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  by 
this  appropriation  Act,  when  any  activity 
has  been  initiated  by  the  Incurrence  of  obli- 
gations therefor,  the  amount  available  for 
such  activity  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, except  that  this  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  the  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  tho  authorization  for  repair,  rehabili- 
tation and  modification  of  facilities,  minor 
construction  of  new  facilities  and  additions 
to  existirK  facilities,  and  facility  planning 
andh  design:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  or 
any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  the  lease  or 
consiructton  of  a  new  contractor-funded  fa- 
cility for  exclusive  use  In  support  of  a  con- 
tract or  contracts  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administralfion  under 
which  the  Administration  wguld  be  required 
to  substantially  amortize  through  payment 
or  reimbursement  such  contractor  invest- 
ment, unless  an  appropriation  Act  specifies 
the  lease  or  contract  pursuant  to  which 
such  facilities  are  to  k>e  constructed  or 
leased  or  tuch  facility  is  otherwise  identified 
in  such  Act:  Provided  further.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  authorize  such  facility 
lease  or  oonstruction.  with  the  approval  of 
the  Comr»ittees  on  Appropriations,  if  he  de- 
termines that  deferral  of  such  action  until 
the  enactment  of  the  next  appropriation 
Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  interest 
of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5713.  the  HUD-Independ- 
ent  Agencies  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Representative  Edward  Boland.  for 
his  excellent  work  in  helping  to  pro- 
tect the  many  important  programs 
^Wiich  this  bill  funds. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  this 
bill,  because  it  contains  funding  for  a 
cause  that  has  become  central  to  my 
second  term  in  Congress.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  one  of  this 
country's  greatest  natural  resources. 

H.R.  5713  includes  a  $10  million  ap- 
propriation for  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
cleanup  campaign.  Mr.  Boland  has 
consistently  recognized  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  as  a  resource  in  trouble, 
and  these  funds  will  begin  the  long 
overdue  process  of  preserving  the  bay 
for  future  generations  pf  Americans. 

The  $10  million  appropriation  before 
us  today  represents  a  first  installment 


in  the  4-year  cleanup  program  created 
by  legislation  I  hav?  introduced  in  the 
House.  I  believe  that  program  will 
mark  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
this  great  resource.  In  that  sense, 
today's  vote  on  H.R.  5713  is  really  a 
landmark  vote  for  those  of  us  in  Mary- 
land who  have  waited  so  long  for  Fed- 
eral recognition  of  the  bay's  problems. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  all  of  us 
realize  that  any  money  spent  on  pro- 
tecting the  resources  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  is  really  an  investment  in 
the  future.  My  own  hope— one  that  I 
have  held  ever  since  I  came  to  office- 
is  that  the  cleanup  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  will  become  a  model  for  cleaning 
up  polluted  estuaries  all  across  tjie 
country. 

We  need  that  kind  of  model,  and 
with  today's  vote  we  can  make  a  first, 
all-important  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  want  to 
extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  Chairman 
Boland  and  to  all  the  members  of  his 
subcommittee  who  have  been  among 
the  first  in  this  body  to  recognize  the 
bay's  singular  contributions  to  this 
country,  I  see  evidence  every  day  that 
the  level  of  that  recognition  in  Con- 
gress is  increasing.  I  am  very  encour- 
aged by  that  and  I  plan  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  build  on  that  base  of 
support. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  needs  a  com- 
mitment from  all  of  us.  Without  that 
commitment,  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  have  already  been  spent  on  study- 
ing the  bay's  slow  but  steady  decline 
will  have  been  wasted.  Let  us  make 
sure  that  money  is  not  wasted.  Those 
studies  began  a  process  that  we  can 
continue  today  by  appropriating  these 
funds  and  getting  on  with  the  bay 
cleanup.  I  hope  I  can  impress  upon  all 
of  my  colleagues  how  important  it  is 
that  the  bay  not  be  kept  waiting  any 
longer. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle-  ihe  Veterans'  Administration  to  pur- 
man  for  his  remarks,  and  I  want  to  say  /hase  property  for  a  replacement  hos- 
that  I  know  of  no  one  in  this  Chamber  /pital  for  the  Allen  Park  VA  Hospital 


pensions",'  "Readjustment  benefits",  and 
"Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities"  may 
be  transferred  to  any  other  of  the  men- 
tioned appropriations,  but  not  to  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  appropriations  so  aug- 
mented. 

Appropriations  available  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  1985  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses shall  be  available  for  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

No  part  of  the  appropriations  in  this  Act 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  (except 
the  appropriations  for  "Construction,  minor 
projects  ■)  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  any  site  for  or  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  any  new  hospital  or  home. 

No  part  of  the  foregoing  appropriations 
shall  be  available  for  hospitalization  or  ex- 
amination of  any  persons  except  benefici- 
aries entitled  under  the  laws  bestowing  such 
benefit.s  to  veterans,  unless  reimbursement 
of  cost  is  made  to  the  appropriation  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

.MVIKNDMKNT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DINGEl.L 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  Page 
38.  after  line  18.  insert  the  following: 

No  part  of  any  sum  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  in  tliis  Act  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  purcha.se  of  any  site  for. 
or  toward  the  construction  of.  any  new  hos- 
pital to  replace  the  Allen  Park  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital,  prior  to  the  receipt 
and  con.sideration  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  ongoing  General 
Accounting  Office  study  of  such  replace- 
ment project,  except  that  .such  funds  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  design  and  en- 
gineering studies  for  such  replacement 
project  without  regard  to  the  limitation 
under  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
function  of  this  amendment  is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  that  is  to  insure  that  a 
large  number  of  unanswered  questions 
with  regard  to  the  quality  of  care  and 
the  cost  of  care  related  to  the  pro- 
posed relocation  of  the  'Veterans'  hos- 
pital from  Allen  Park  to  downtown 
Detroit  are  answered.  The  amendment 
will  prohibit  expenditure  of  funds  by 


who  has  been  more  devoted  to  improv- 
ing the  Chesapeake  Bay  than  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  over  the  years.  The 
fact  that  there  is  money  in  the  bill 
this  year  and  that  there  was  money  in 
the  bill  last  year  testifies  to  the  suc- 
cessful fight  that  the  gentleman  has 
waged,  together  with  some  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Maryland  delegation.  I 
think  their  efforts  have  been  signifi- 
cant, and  this  committee  has  been  de- 
lighted to  support  that  particular  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
I  INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS' 

Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  any  appro- 
priation  for   1985   for   "Compensation   and 


until  the  completion  of  an  ongoing 
General  Accounting  Office  study  of 
the  project.  It  does  not  otherwise  re- 
strict funding  for  this  or  any  other 
project,  nor  does  it  supersede  any  deci- 
sionmaking process  of  the  legislature 
or  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
amendment  specifically  provides  for 
unrestricted  design  and  engineering 
studies. 

This  amendment  will  allow  the  GAO 
to  complete  an  impartial  study  of  the 
project  so  that  the  Administrator  of 
VA  and  the  Congress  can  be  sure  that 
the  siting  decision  is  based  on  accu- 
rate, unprejudiced  cost  and  service  in- 
formation. 

The  replacement  project  for  the 
Allen  Park  Veterans'  Hospital  pre- 
dates the  MEDIPP  planning  processes 
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and  therefore  is  not  subject  to  site  ac- 
quisition policies  currently  applied  to 
hospital  relocation  As  a  result  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  been 
unable  to  satisfactorily  respond  to  spe 
cific  questions  raised  about  the  site  de 
termination  process. 

Preliminary  findings  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  demonstrate  the 
need  for  an  independent  review.  The 
GAO.  using  the  Veterans  Administra 
tions  own  information,  indicates  that 
the  relocation  to  Detroit  will  cost 
$52.9  million  more  than  an  equivalent 
reconstruction  at  the  present  site.  The 
move  to  Detroit  also  will  increase 
operational  costs  and  create  .staff 
shortages  in  nursing  and  medical  sup- 
port personnel.  It  will  also  require  a 
relocation  of  many  Detroit  residt-nts 
and  the  destruction  of  their  homes  or 
apartment  buildings.  A  VA  study 
found  that  .some  of  the.se  homes  are  ol 
significant  historic  value.  Since  De- 
troit is  already  suffering  from  a  .severe 
depletion  of  liousing  stock,  the  con- 
demnation and  acquisition  of  this 
'property  may  be  more  difficult  than 
currently  projected. 

The  intention  of  the  amendment  is 
not  to  prevent  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  veterans  service  in  the  De 
troit  metropolitan  area  but  rather  to 
be  assured  that  the  best  quality  of 
service  under  the  best  conditions  is 
made  available  at  the  earliest  time 
with  the  least  cost. 

As  the  Member  of  Congress  w  ho  rep 
resents  the  particular  district  in  ques- 
tion. I  am  much  troubled  that,  unless 
this  move  is  conducted  properly  and 
wisely,  the  result  may  be  a  diminution 
of  care  for  non-service-connecled  cases 
inside  Veterans  Administration  facili 
ties  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area. 

There  are  currently  only  two  plans 
being  considered  for  a  replacement 
hospital:  A  new  construction  near  the 
Wayne  State  Medical  School  or  a  new 
construction  on  the  present  site  in 
Allen  Park.  The  two  plans  purport  to 
be  identical  in  number  of  beds  and 
services  and  equipment  to  be  provided 
The  first  alternative  could  result  m 
the  loss  of  some  37  acres  of  land  which 
were  deeded  to  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  with  a  reversionary  clause  which 
would  return  the  property  to  the  Ford 
estate  should  the  la,nd  cease  to  be  used 
as  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospi 
tal. 

I  am  joined  in  my  concerns  on  this 
by  my  special  and  dear  friend.  Con 
gressman   William   Ford,   who   repre 
sented  the  area  long  before  I  did.  and 
who  has  traded  back  and  forth  with 
me  o»er  the  years.  We  have  consulted 
extensively  *ith  the  Administrator  of 
the    Veterans'    Administration    down 
stairs  during  the  time  that   the  first 
part   of   the   reading  of   this   bill   was 
going  forward.  At  that  time,  we  dis- 
cussed with  the  Administrator  the  fact 
that  ordinary  practices  with  regard  to 
the  establishment  of  VA  medical  care 


facilities  have  not  been  properly  car- 
ried forward  and  proper  consultation 
with  community  leaders,  veterans' 
groups.  Members  of  Congress,  and 
others  has  not  taken  place. 

Administrator  Walters  has  informed 
Mr.  Ford  and  I  that  he  will  inquire 
into  having  this  matter  move  forward 
in  conformity  with  existing  and  cus- 
tomary practices  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  He  a!.so  stated  that 
the  public  comment  period  on  the  en- 
vironmental impact  study  will  not 
even  begin  to  run  until  July.  The  Ad- 
ministrator will  not  have  the  i.ssue  of 
relocation  before  him  until  September. 
This  means  that  no  decision  on  the 
final  location  can  be  expected  before 
January  1985. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  is  one 
which  is  friendly  to  the  legislation, 
friendly  to  the  veterans,  and  one 
which  will  procure  from  the  GAO  the 
nece.ssary  answers  to  questions  which 
must  be  re.solved  before  the  construc- 
tion of  a  veterans'  hospital  takes  place. 

One  of  th»'  concerns  which  wt-  have 
with  r(  gard  to  this  project  is  the  po.ssi- 
bility  that  the  cost  of  the  facility  is 
both  fixed  ar^jitrarily  loo  low  and  does 
not  include  a  number  of  necessary  an- 
cillary .services  and  buildings  such  as  a 
power  station,  incinerator,  and  the 
nece.ssary  parking  facilities. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  amend 
ment  is  crafted  not  to  prevent  the  nec- 
e.ssary design  and  engineering  studies, 
which  as  of  this  moment  have  not  yei 
been  completed,  but  simply  to  assure 
that  no  property  is  acquired  until  sig- 
nificant questions,  including  service 
delivery  and  cost.  ha\e  been  resolved. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  dear 
friend  from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr  BOLj\ND.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  has 
indicated,  then-  are  a  number  of  unan- 
swered questions  that  have  been  rai.sed 
with  respect  to  this  critical  project, 
and  I  think  all  unanswered  questions 
ought  to  be  answered. 

I  have  no  disagreement  at  all  with 
the  intent  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  I  do  want  to  make  clear 
thiy  in  no  way  do  I  want  the  amend 
ment  to  delay  the  project,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  those  who  support  this  amend- 
ment from  Michigan  would  indicate 
that  they  would  not  want  a  delay  in 
the  project  too.  ^ 

This  project,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  ranks  third  on  the  priority  list 
of  the  construction  projects  in  the 
VA's  latest  5-year  assessment  plan.  It 
has  been  in  the  list  of  the  top  10  for.  I 
guess.  5  years— ever  since  the  VA 
began  the  5-year  plan. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
geld  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  So,  the  project  should 
go  ahead,  and  I  would  hope  it  could  go 
ahead  in  this  fi.scal  year.  But  in  any 
event.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  gen- 
t  leman's^mendment. 

Mr.  iJiNGELL.  I  thank  my  dear 
friend/and  I  reiterate  to  the  gentle- 
man if  is  not  my  intention  in  any  fash- 
ion to  delay  the  project.  That  is  why 
the  amendment  was  crafted  as  it  was. 
and  I  will  a.ssure  the  gentleman  that 
we  will  try  and  see  to  it  that  the  stud- 
ies that  are  conducted  by  GAO  are 
both  responsive  in  terms  of  producing 
facts  that  concern  us.  and  al.so  in 
terms  of  moving  expeditiously. 

I  yield  to  my  dear  friend  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Green). 

Mr  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  and  we  have  no  ob- 
jection on  this  side. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished   friend    from    Michigan    (Mr. 

FORD). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  of  my  good  friend.  Con- 
gressman John  Dingell.  Funds  in  this 
appropriations  bill  should  not  be  u.sed 
to  purcha.se  any  site  for,  or  toward  the 
construction  of,  any  new  hospital  to 
replace  the  Allen  Park  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  until  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  and  the  GAO 
complete  the  extensive  studies  they 
have  promised. 

My  concern  at  this  time  is  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  does  not 
appear  to  have  an  adequate  policy  to 
deal  with  the  issue  of  relocation.  Al- 
though Congressman  Dingell  and  I 
have  been  assured  that  adequate  stud- 
ies have  been  completed,  we  have  been 
appalled  by  the  quality  of  the  answers 
we  have  received  to  relatively  simple 
questions. 

Congressman  Dingell  and  I  are  in- 
terested in  only  one  issue— that  is  the 
proper  placement  of  the  new  VA  hos- 
pital. This  amendment  will  in  no  way 
jeopardize  the  proper  placement.  All 
design  and  engineering  plans  can  go 
forward.  But  let  us  hold  off  on  acquir- 
ing a  new  piece  of  property  until  we 
are  better  sure  of  all  the  costs  involved 
and  until  we  have  responsive  answers 
to  the  questions  we  have  presented  to 
the  VA  and  the  GAO.  We  need  a  new 
VA  facility  as  quickly  as  possible.  Our 
veterans  deserve  this  most  certainly. 
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Let  us  just  be  dam  sure  we  put  it 
the  right  place 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  during 
the  debate  on  the  Dingell  amendment 
to  express  my  persistent  and  strong 
support  for  efforts  to  replace  the  cur- 
rent Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center  at  Allen  Park.  MI. 

The  veterans  of  Michigan,  through 
their  various  organizations  including 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  American 
Legion,  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  the  Michigan  Marine  Corps 
League,  and  other  veteran  groups, 
have  worked  for  the  past  12  years  to 
get  a  replacement  facility  for  the  cur- 
rent Allen  Park  Hospital. 

Allen  Park  was  originally  construct- 
ed in  1939  with  major  additions  in 
1947  and  1960.  While  it  was  good  for 
its  time,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
now  describes  it  as  one  with  services  or 
functions  that  are  "significantly  defi- 
cient in  space,  configuration,  and  ac- 
creditation requirements."  The  VA 
goes  on  to  say  that  "many  depart- 
ments and  services  are  fragmented  and 
dispersed,"  and  that  "traveltime  and 
distances  for  patients,  staff,  visitors, 
and  materials  distribution  are  exces- 
sive."      I 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  VA  obviously 
knows  what  problems  veterans  are 
facing.  They  run  many  hospitals  and 
haye^perts  in  the  field  on  its  staff. 
A4_jjie  Appropriations  Committee 
report  points  out.  no  committee  of 
Congress  should  second-guess  the  pro- 
fessionals regarding  where  these  hos- 
pitals should  go.  The  decision  regard- 
ing the  placement  of  hospitals  should 
be  based  upon  a  careful  assessment  of 
need,  with  the  chief  issue  being  what 
option  will  provide  the  best  medical 
care  possible  for  the  veterans  who  will 
use  the  facility. 

The  VA  requested  funds  in  its  fiscal 
1985  request  to  begin  work  on  the 
actual  replacement  for  Allen  Park,  an- 
ticipating that  a  decision  regarding 
which  erf  several  options  it  would 
choose  early  in  fiscal  1985.  The  VA 
thought  that  this  project  was  so  criti- 
cal—it is  No.  3  on  its  priority  list  of  fa- 
cilities in  need  of  replacement— that  it 
requested  funds  as  part  of  its  fiscal 
1985  request  to  begin  its  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  support  the  VA's  request 
for  getting  a  replacement  for  Allen 
Park  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

The  arrtendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BOLAND  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

■  The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  remainder 
of  the  bill? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  title  4. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  48.  after  line  20.  Insert  the  following 
new  section:  Sec.  416.  Notwilh.standing  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  any  provision,  of 
this  Act.  the  President  may  reduce  any  ap- 
propriation in  this  Act  by  not  more  than  ten 
percent. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to  effect 
a  10-percent  cut  in  the  appropriation 
levels  in  this  bill,  but  to  do  so  in  a  way 
that  would  give  the  President  discre- 
tionary authority  as  to  where  those 
cuts  should  be  made. 

Very  often  when  an  across-the-board 
cut  amendment  is  offered,  what  we 
hear  is  the  fact  that  the  problem  is 
that  we  are  cutting  very  valuable  pro- 
grams by  too  much  money.  Well,  a  10- 
pfercent  cut  is  a  significant  cut.  I  will 
be  the  first  to  admit  that.  But  under 
this  provision,  what  I  am  seeking  to  do 
is  to  give  the  President  some  kind  of 
discretionary  authority  in  which  to  act 
on  this  matter  of  the  massive  deficit 
that  we  face. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  budget  proc- 
ess has  all  but  been  abandoned  on  this 
floor.  We  adopted  a  rule  just  before  we 
went  home  for  recess  which  essentially 
said  that  the  Budget  Act  no  longer  ap- 
plies to  appropriation  bills;  we  are 
going  to  bring  the  appropriation  bills 
regardless  of  what  we  had  in  the 
Budget  Act.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  if  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  deficits,  put  aside  the  Budget 
Act,  put  aside  all  the  political  shenani- 
gans that  have  been  included  in  the 
Budget  Act.  Where  we  can  act  on  defi- 
cits is  right  here  in  appropriation  bills. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  act  on  appro- 
priation bills,  and  we  have  got  to  act  in 
all  of  them,  if  we  can,  and  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  got  to  take  a  look  at  all  of 
the  things  we  are  spending  money  on 
and  decide  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
do  something  about  deficits.  If.  in  fact. 
we  would  take  the  appropriation  bills 
that  come  to  this  floor  and  reduce 
them  by  the  10  percent  that  I  have  in 
this  particular  bill,  we  could  save  some 
$50  billion  in  the  various  appropria- 
tion bills  that  we  have  had  before  us. 

That  $5.8  billion  of  that  would  come 
out  of  this  bill  under  this  provision. 
But  overall  $50  billion  would  contrib- 


ute mightily  toward  bringing  down  the 
overall  deficit  problem  that  we  have 
got  in  the  country.  Most  importantly. 
Chairman  Volcker  has  testified  on  a 
couple  of  occasions  on  the  Hill,  that  a 
$50  billion  reduction  in  the  deficits  at 
the  Federal  level  would  result  in  about 
a  1-percent  reduction  in  interest  rates. 

At  the  present  time  when  we  see  in- 
terest rates  going  up  and  we  see  the 
prime  rate  headed  upward,  the  stl)ck 
market  reacting  negatively  to  those  in- 
creases in  interest  rates,  should  we 
not.  as  a  Congress,  be  doing  something 
to  stop  it?  Should  we  not  be  doing 
something  to  reduce  deficits  in  real 
terms.  The  place  where  we  can  do  that 
is  on  appropriation  bills.  Instead  of.  as 
I  say,  playing  games  with  the  Budget 
Act;  doing  all  the  things  around  here 
that  do  not  seem  to  ever  result  in  any 
real  reductions  in  spending,  here  is  a 
place  you  can  start.  You  can  .start  here 
with  the  appropriations  bill:  you  can 
start  right  here  on  this  bill  with  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  what  we  are 
doing.  A  S5.8  billion  reduction  in  this 
$58  billion  bill. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  seeks 
to  do:  that  is  what  this  particular 
amendment  .seeks  to  do  in  a  way  that 
would  give  the  Presideni  discretionary 
authority  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  was  as 
humane  as  possible,  that  would  do  it 
in  a  way  that  would  save  the  moiiey  iii 
the  right  places. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
see  fit  to  adopt  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
insist  on  hjs  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  No.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  insist  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

This  is  a  lO-percent  across-the-board 
reduction  amendment  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  leaves  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  President  to 
make  the  decreases  in  the  particular 
areas  that  he  selects. 

One  of  those  areas,  of  course,  would 
be  the  housing  area,  which  is  terribly 
important  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  including  those  in  the  housing 
industry.  Also,  it  is  vitally  important 
to  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
and  to  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies. 

It  is  difficult  to  saj'  in  what  area  the 
President  might  use  his  discretion  to 
cut  a  particular  program  by  10  per- 
cent. This  committee  has  worked  over 
the  last  few  months  to  structure  a  bill 
that  reflects  the  opinions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  the  full 
committee,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
we  have  done  that. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  even  though  this  bill 
represents  a  $3,767,998,500  increase 
above   the   request   of  the  President, 
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that    increase  comes  almost  solely  irt 
the  subsidized  housing  programs. 
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So,  Mr.  Chairman,  again,  this  is  the 
typical  10-percent  across-the-board  re 
duction,  with  the  President  using  his 
discretion  where  the  cuts  are  to  be 
made.  I  think  those  of  us  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  this  administration  recog- 
nize where  the  reductions  would  be 
made.  So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  BOLAND  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  chair 
man  for  yielding.  j, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  for  the  infor 
mation  of  the  Members,  they  ought  to 
understand  how  this  bill  fits  with  the 
budget  resolution  that  was  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives.  After 
all,  it  is  the  budget  resolution  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  this  House  which,  at 
the  present  time,  provides  some  of  the 
guidelines  that  are  provided  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  reality  was  that  once  the  House 
passed  the  resolution,  the  other  body 
took  a  month  to  pass  any  kind  of  final 
budget  resolution,  and  that  is  now  at 
the  point  of  going  to  conference  to  try 
t<rT«<solve  tho.se  numbers.  In  the  inter- 
im, wkjiad  to  present  some  allocation 
targets  to  the  Committee  on  Appro 
priations. 

Under  the  allocation  targets  present 
ed  to  the  HUD  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, they  are  $32  million  below 
the  target  established  in  the  budget 
resolution  and  Members  ought  to  un- 
derstand that.  That  is  where  they  are 
at. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  committee  is 
below  what  would  be  the  current 
policy  figure  by  $2.5  billion  in  budget 
authority  if  we  were  to  operate  on  cur- 
rent policy  numbers. 

So  this  subcommittee  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  trying  to  keep  their 
numbers  below  the  budget  resolution 
and  in  trying  to  provide  a  disciplined 
approach  to  an  area  that  is  of  concern 
to  all  Members. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  ri.se  in  opposi 
tion  to  this  amendment,  but  I  think  it 
is  not  really  the  ordinary   10-percent 
cut:  in  fact,  it  is  a  very  extraordinary 
amendment. 

For  example,  the  representation  is 
made  to  us  that  we  can  save  $5.8  bil- 
IjQp  in  this  bill  if  we  just  get  10  per- 
cent cuts.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
what  some  of  the  spending  is  to  which 
these-  10-percent  cuts  are  being  ad- 
dressed. For  example,  of  the  money  in 
this  bill,  $13,992,900,000  is  for  veter- 
ans' compensation  and  pensions.  Are 
w»  really  going  to  cut  10  percent  what 


we  owe  our  veterans  for  compensation 
and  pensions? 

I  think  when  we  are  told  that  we  are 
going  to  balance  the  budget  off  this 
bill,  and  others  like  it,  by  saving  10 
percent  of  what  is  in  this  bill,  we  had 
better  look  at  what  we  are  cutting. 

The  actual  outlays  that  are  going  to 
come  in  the  housing  field  are,  of 
course,  generally  going  to  be  liquida- 
tion of  past  commitments  by  the 
United  States,  full  faith  and  credit  ob- 
ligations, .some  $11,663,000,000  of 
them.  Are  we  really  going  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
repudiate  full  faith  and  credit  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  Slates  in  order  to 
.save  $1,166,000,000'.'  1  do  not  think  so. 
So  I  think  people  ought  to  under- 
stand this  is  not  an  ordinary  10-per- 
cent across-the-board  amendment.  It  is 
a  very  extraordinary  one.  and  I  think 
Members  ought  to  think  long  and 
hard  before  authorizing  the  PreJiident 
to  cut  veterans  configuration  and  pen- 
sions 10  percent,  or  before  authorizing 
the  President  to  repudiate  10  percent 
of  full  faith  and  credit  obligations  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  a 
10-percent  cut  is  thought  to  be  devas- 
tating to  tho.se  who  put  together,  with 
a  great  deal  of  effort,  what  they 
thought  was  a  very  tight  bill.  They 
have  tried  to  .serve  important  needs 
that  they  found  in  our  country. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  .some 
sort  of  cut  is  nece-ssary  in  every  appro 
priations  bill  that  goes  through  this 
Congress.  It  is  not  the  ordinary  10-per- 
cent cut.  but  as  the  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed it,  he  does  not  specify  a  cut  in 
any  particular  area  but  leaves  the  de- 
cision, as  I  understand  it,  to  the  Chief 
Executive,  who  can  ahso  decide  to 
make  no  cuts  at  all. 

I  think  what  bothers  me  was  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  do  not  .see  him  on  the 
floor  at  the  moment,  about  whether 
we  are  above  budget  or  below  budget. 
When  we  pa.ssed  our  budget  in  this 
House,  we  said  that  we  were  going  to 
limit  expenditures  to  increa.ses  of  3';: 
percent  except  in  certain  specified  low- 
income  areas.  This  bill  is  4.7  percent 
above  a  comparable  bill  last  year. 

In  addition,  we  have  passed  one  sup- 
plemental already  this  fi.scal  year  on 
top  of  last  year's  budget.  We  have  an- 
other supplemental  of  $1'-  billion 
pending.  And  it  would  not  surpri.se 
anyone  in  this  House,  or  anyone  any- 
where, if  we  pass  a  couple  of  supple- 
mentals  after  this  appropriation  is 
completed. 

The  blunt  fact  is  that  this  is  over 
the  budget  we  agreed  to.  We  can  play 
with  all  the  budget  numbers  we  want. 
Or  we  can  say,  Well,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  says  it  is  under 
budget,  so  it  must  be  so." 


But,  no  such  dreammaking  can  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  we  are  exceeding,  in 
each  one  of  these  appropriations  bills, 
the  amount  that  we  were  pledged  to 
spend  under  the  budget  that  this 
House  passed. 

What  happens  finally  is  not  known 
yet,  because  we  have  not  passed  our 
final  budget  resolution.  But  if  anyone 
here  is  happy  with  a  $180  billion  or  a 
$170  billion  deficit.  I  would  like  that 
person  to  stand  up  and  defend  it. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  trying  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  We  are  struggling 
to  achieve  a  downpayment.  '  Every 
place  that  we  can  save  a  nickel  is  the 
place  where  we  ought  to  save  a  nickel. 
Every  Member  ought  to  be  counted  in 
the  nickel-saving  process. 

I  am  exceedingly  disappointed  that 
we  continue  to  bring  out  bills  which 
are  above  what  we  said  we  would 
permit  when  all  the  House  heroes 
voted  for  our  budget.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  not  going  to  have  votes 
enough  to  pass  his  amendment.  I  only 
hope  that  .some  day  we  will  be  able  to 
pass  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to^trike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  discuss  on  this 
floor  on  a  regular  basis  the  budget 
woes  that  face  this  Natioji.  We  are 
constantly  concerned  about  whether  a 
particular  bill  is  above  or  below  the 
budget.  But,  of  course,  as  we  know, 
last  week  in  voting  the  rule  on  another 
appropriation  bill,  we  waived  the 
points  of  order  with  re.spect  to  the 
Budget  Act  for  all  appropriation  bills. 
So  in  some  ways  we  have  declared  the 
budget  process  null  and  void  with  re-, 
spect  to  our  consideration  of  appro- 
priation bills  this  year. 

Second,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that 
no  one  was  happy  with  the  budget 
that  we  passed  in  this  House.  We  all 
talked  about  the  deficit  being-exceed- 
ingly  high,  but  this  was  the  best  docu- 
ment that  we  could  pass  getting  a  ma- 
jority of  Members  of  this  House  to 
vote  for  it. 

So  to  say  that  it  is  at  budget  or 
below  budget  really  does  not  say  too 
much.  It  says  that  all  we  are  going  to 
burden  the  American  people  with  this 
year  as  the  product  of  our  accumulat- 
ed appropriation  bills  is  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $180  billion  to 
$200  ipillion. 

Third,  I  would  say  that  some  in  this 
Chamber  have  argued  for  a  long 
period  of  time  that  we  ought  to  give 
the  President  the  responsibility  that 
43  Governors  of  th^  States  of  the 
Union  have,  and  that  is  the  line-item 
veto.  We  know  that  this  takes  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  We  know  that 
that  procedure  is  not  contained  in  our 
Constitution,  although  it  is  contained 
in  43  State  constitutions.  We  also 
know  that  we  will  not  get  an  opportu- 


nity to  Tote  on  a  line-item  veto  consti- 
tutional amendment  in  this  Congress 
unless  something  catastrophic  hap- 
pens, unless  in  fact  we  change  the 
committee  process  here,  or  unless  sud- 
denly there  is  going  a  conversion 
something  like  Saul  on  his  conversion 
into  Paul  a  number  of  centuries  ago 
with  respect  to  either  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Therefore,  the  only  opportunity  we 
have  to  do  anything  is  to  try  to  con- 
struct amendments  that  may  appear 
to  be  something  like  a  line-item  veto 
with  respect  to  separate  appropriation 
bills.  It  is  not  as  fancy  and  as  clean,  of 
course,  as  having  a  constitutional 
amendraent,  but  frankly,  this  House  is 
denying  the  Members  of  this  House 
the  opportunity  to  do  what  our  con- 
stituent* would  want  us  to  do:  that  is, 
at  least  vote  up  or  down  a  line-item 
veto. 

It  is  time  to  stop  hiding  behind  all 
the  rules,  all  the  committees,  all  the 
processes  that  we  have  here.  It  is  time 
to  stop  hiding  behind  the  Budget  Act, 
which  we  already  said  last  week  does 
not  apply  to  this  bill.  It  is  time  to  stop 
saying,  "WeJl,  this  is  within  the 
budget,  even  though  the  budget  will 
give  us  a  nearly  $200  billion  deficit."  It 
is  time  to  say  we  are  concerned.  If  we 
are  not  concerned  about  these  types  of 
bills,  which  have  some  worthy  pro- 
grams in  them,  we  will  not  be  con- 
cerned about  any  bill.  There  is  a 
strange  fact  of  life  that  exists  here  in 
Washington  which  we  like  to  hide 
from  our  constituents,  and  that  is, 
there  is  not  a  single  program  that  we 
will  vote  on  this  year  that  was  created 
for  bad  intentions.  There  is  not  a 
single  program  that  we  will  maintain 
this  year  that  we  are  maintaining  be- 
cause we  want  to  ruin  the  economy  of 
this  country.  There  is  not  a  single  pro- 
gram that  we  will  have  this  year  that 
does  not  have  sincere  advocates 
behind  it.  There  is  not  a  single  pro- 
gram that  cannot  find  some  people 
who  will  tell  us  there  is  some  good  in 
it.  But  the  problem  is,  we  cannot 
spend  on  everything  we  want  to  spend 
on.  If  we  are  going  to  make  some  haTd 
decisions,  we  have  to  make  them  even 
on  popular  programs. 

This  Is  not  a  10-percent  across-the- 
board  cut. 

D  1600 

This  gives  the  President  the  ability— 
because  it  uses  the  word,  "may,"  not 
"shall!'— to  reduce  any  appropriation 
in  this  act  by  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent. We  cap  it  at  10  percent.  Within 
that  he  can  exercise  a  line-term  veto 
of  sorts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  those  who 
oppose  the  President  or  those  who 
criticize  this  President  constantly  on 
this  floor  for  his  spending  policies, 
this  mif  ht  be  their  way  out.  Give  the 


President  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  tough  decisions  on  the 
cuts  that  we  do  not  have  the  guts  to 
make,  and  then  go  ahead  and  criticize 
him:  criticize  him  from  now  until  No- 
vember for  the  cuts  he  makes  in  these 
popular  programs.  But  if  we  are  not 
going  to  give  him  the  ability  to  exer- 
cise that  veto,  then  let  us  not  be 
making  speeches  on  the  floor  on  a 
daily  basis  about  how  these  are  the 
Reagan  deficits.  These  are  congres- 
sional deficits.  This  is  one  downpay- 
ment on  the  congressional  deficit,  and 
if  we  do  not  want  to  exercise  the  abili- 
ty to  give  the  President  the  opportuni- 
ty to  make  these  cuts,  let  us  not  hear 
the  hollow  sounds  of  those  words  of 
criticism  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  very  mild  ap- 
proach to  trying  to  deal  with  the  defi- 
cit situation  this  year.  It  might  be  po- 
litically easier  to  try  to  put  this  over 
until  after  the  election,  but  why  not 
be  fair  and  honest  with  the  American 
people  and  do  it  now? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  for  offering  this  amendment, 
which  at  last  brings  some  fiscal  sanity 
to  the  issue  of  balancing  and  address- 
ing our  deficits  here  in  the  House  and 
our  budget  process.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  committee  has  worked 
hard  to  bring  in  what  it  felt  w;as  a 
streamlined  bill  with  this  appropria- 
tion bill  for  HUD.  But  the  fact  is  that 
when  we  are  facing  $170  and  $180  bil- 
lion deficits.  I  think  it  is  totally  impos- 
sible for  us  to  claim  that  we  do  not 
have  areas  in  which  we  can  make  fur- 
ther reductions.  Yet  as  a  body  it  is 
clear  that  we  are  unable  to  make  those 
reductions.  That  is  why  this  amend- 
ment is  before  us  today. 

Thus  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  give  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Government  the  opportunity  to  take 
the  aggressive  steps  necessary  to  make 
the  reductions  that  are  essential  to 
bring  about  some  sort  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility to  this  budget  process  and  spe- 
cifically to  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Obviously  all  of  us  have  to  run  for 
reelection,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for 
us  to  address  the  tough  decissions.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  impossible  for 
this  House  to  make  the  cuts  in  specific 
areas,  and  it  is  clearly  impossible  for 
us  to  do  it  across  the  board.  Therefore, 
this  language  gives  us  a  little  bit  of  in- 
sulation in  that  it  turns  over  to  the  ex- 
ecutive at  least  a  10-percent  area 
where  it  can  make  some  changes  in 
the  budget  process  and  hopefully 
bring  about  some  fiscal  responsibility. 

Thus,  where  we  have  failed,  hopeful- 
ly the  executive  can  make  the  strong 
decisions.  I  would  have  hoped  that  we 
could  have  made  this  decision,  but 
clearly  we  are  unable  to  do  it.  There- 


fore, it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  we  give  the  executive  branch 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  this  sort  of 
flexibility  and  to  bring  about  this  sort 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

It  is  time  that  we  made  some  tough 
decisions  here  in  the  House,  but  short 
of  our  making  specific  tough  decisions, 
let  us  at  least  make  this  one  difficult 
decision,  which  is  to  allow  for  some 
flexibility  in  the  area  of  the  executive 
branch  so  that  they  can  make  the  dif- 
ficult decisions. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  language.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
original  and  very  forthright  approach 
to  bringing  about  controls  in  our  Jjudg- 
eting  process. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  be- 
cause I  think  he  helps  clarify  some  of 
the  language  in  my  amendment,  and  I 
want  to  make  certain  that  everybody 
does  understand  that  this  is  not  a  10- 
percent,*across-the-board  cut. 

It  simply  allows  the  President  to  cut 
up  to  10  percent  of  any  appropriation 
within  the  bill.  He  can  go  as  high  as  10 
percent;  he  does  not  have  to  cut  10 
percent.  The  overall  savings  that  could 
be  achieved  would  be  $5.8  billion,  but 
the  President  does  not  have  to  go  that 
far. 

It  is  also  clear  that  if  there  were 
areas  such  as  veterans'  pensions  that 
the  President  chose  not  to  reduce, 
then  under  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  he  would  not  have  .  to 
reduce  those  at  all.  So  this  is  a  discre- 
tionary use  of  power,  and  it  is  discre- 
tionary between  zero  and  10  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  helped  me  point  that  out, 
and  I  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
amendment  forward. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  if  this  amend- 
ment passes,  it  will  be  a  lesson  for  the 
House:  "Don't  be  responsible,  don't  be 
frugal,  and  don't  try  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's and  other  people's  mandates. ' 
Because  if  any  committee  has  tried  to 
live  within  the  budget  resolution,  if 
any  committee  has  had  success  in  get- 
ting the  President  to  sign  its  appro- 
priation, it  is  this  subcommittee. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAND),  has  often  told  us.  those 
who  are  on  the  House  authorizing 
committees.  "You  can't  have  this,  you 
can't  have  that,  and  you  cant  have 
this.  We  must  pass  legislation  that  is 
acceptable  to  the  President." 
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So  we  have  chafed  at  the  bit.  but  we 
have  tried  to  be  responsible. 

Housing,  an  area  in  which  I  have 
great  interest,  has  been  cut  to  smither- 
eens over  the  last  3  years.  It  has  been 
cut  more  than  any  other  area.  It  has 
been  cut  more  than  any  other  type  of 
program,  and  yet  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  come  to  us  and  say,  •Well. 
you  didn't  do  enough.  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  done  more 
than  enough.  We  have  done  plenty 
here,  and  if  this  amendment  is  to  pass, 
it  is  a  lesson  to  every  other  Member  of 
this  House,  to  every  other  subcommit- 
tee chairman:  Don't  be  responsible. 
,  don't  live  within  the  budget  guide- 
lines, because  the  Members  or  some 
of  the  Members  who  are  introducing 
this  amendment  will  still  propose  that 
we  cut  even  more  on  top  of  that. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  gue.ss 
my  question  to  the  gentleman  would 
be  this:  Have  we  done  enough  really 
when  we  have  a  $176  billion  deficit  or 
a  $180  billion  deficit?  With  that  deficit 
level,  does  the  gentleman  consider  this 
Congress  to  have  done  enough  to  ad- 
dress that  deficit  level? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mt.  Chairman.  If  I 
might  answer  the  gentleman.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  Congress  or  certainly 
-this  President  has  done  enough  to 
reduce  that  deficit.  But  let  me  say. 
with  regard  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment and  this  particular  area,  the^sub- 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  v'^rious  authoriz- 
ing committees  have  done  more  than 
their  share.  They  are  not  accounting 
for  this  budget  deficit. 

I  would  suggest  to  the"  gentleman 
th»t  I  have  vbted  for  10-percent 
amendments,  for  instance,  on  defen.se. 
which  is  going  up  and  up  and  up.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  be  fair,  if  we  are  not 
going  to  grandstand,  if  we  are  going 
to  say  that  cuts  must  be  even  and  go 
across  the  board,  then  we  would  not 
vote  for  this  amendment,  as  strongly 
as  we  want  deficit  reductions. 

If  this  amendment  passes,  it  says  to 
me,  "Do  not  be  responsible  because  we 
are  still  going  to  cut  you  even  further 
given  the  political  vicissitudes.  ' 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMEJR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  happy  to  join  the  gentleman  if  such 
an  amendment  were  to  be  added  to  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill,  and  I 
would  hope  the  gentleman  would  vote 
for  this  under  the  same  theory,  that 
we  have  the  opportunity  here  to  take 
an  initial  step  toward  getting  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  deficit. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  the  committees. 


unlike  the  committees  on  defense, 
have  done  their  job  before  the  gentle- 
man even  offered  this  amendment. 
That  is  the  point.  It  is  not  to  say  that 
whatever  committee  comes  in,  we  will 
then  cut  10  percent,  but.  rather,  to  say 
that  if  a  committee  has  done  a  good 
job  and  has  been  responsible,  we  are 
not  going  to  kneejerk  and  rise  up  and 
say  we  are  going  to  cut  another  10  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

.  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Walker) 
there  were— ayes  12.  noes  18. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The    vole    was    taken    by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  133.  noes 
258.  not  voting  42.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  187] 


Arrhrr 
AuCoin 
Badhain 
Barlictl 
Half  man 
Brrciitcr 
B«fhiini- 
Bihraki.s 
Blllr\ 

BroomfKld 
4Bro*n  iCO' 
Broytiill 
Burlon  'IN' 
Campbill 
riiandlir 
C'liKppii- 

CliriKrr 

Coals 

C'onabli- 

Corrnran 

C'oiiKhlin 

C'raiK 

Crane   Danirl 

C'rani',  Philip 

Danif-I 

Danmmiyir 

Daub 

Ua\is 

I>Wm. 

IJirkm.snn 

Dnirr 

Dunian 

EmtTson 

L'rifnborn 

E\  an.s  1 1 A ' 

Kifdicr 

V\v\ds 

Fr»'nz»'l 

C;ika.s 

Gintirtrh 

Ciramm 

OritiB 

Hall   Halpli 

Hall  Sam 


Afkirman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albo.sla 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  i  NC  i 

Andrews  I TX I 

Annunzio 

Applenale 

A.^pin 


AYES- 133 

Hamillon 

Han.sen  '  VT' 

Hart  mil 

Hiler 

Holl 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hurkaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Ka.sirh 

Kemp 

Ktndne.ss 

Lauomarsini) 

I.alta 

l.#'aeh 

Uwis  I  FLi 

I.ninKslon 

Uiefflir 

Loll 

I.oWery  <i'A  ' 

Lilian 

Luncri-ii 

Mark 

MadiKan 

Marlenei 

Mariin  ■  II.i 

Marlin  iNC'i 

MeCain 

MrC:andle.ss 

MrCollum 

MrKvien 

Michel 

Miller  OH' 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Nlrhols 

Nielson 

Oxiey 

Harris 

Pa.shayan 

Pal  man 

Paul 

NOES    258 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilen.son 

Bennett 

Brrman 

Beyill 

Biaugl 

Boehlrrl 

BoKiis 

Boland 


Porter 

Piirsi-ll 

Quillen 

Ray 

Bilter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roili 

Rudd 

.Sawyer 

Srhaefer 

S<hroeder 

Srhulzi- 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shusler 

.Siliandir 

Smith  <NK' 

Sniiili.  Kohirf 

Solomon 

Sp<-nce 

SlaiiKeland 

Slenholni 

Slump 

Sundfjuisi 

Taiikt 

Tauzm 

Taylor 

Thomas  'CA' 

Vander  Jat;i 

Varidernrid 

Volkrner 

Vuranr)\  ich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whilehursl 

Whillaker 

Winn 

Wylie 

YouiiK  I  PL  I 

Z.srhau 


Boner 
Bonior 
Honker 
Bor.ski 

BOSTO 

Boucher 
Boxer 
Brut 
Brooks 
Brown  iCAi 
Burton  iCA) 


Byron 

Hoyer 

Pease 

Carney 

Hughes 

Penny 

Carper 

Hutto 

Perkins 

Carr 

Jacobs 

Petri 

ChappcU 

John.son 

Pickle 

Clarke    . 

Jones  (NO 

Price 

Clay 

Jones  lOK) 

Pr.tchard 

Co<'lho 

Jones  iTNi 

Rahali 

Coleman  iTX) 

Kaptur 

Ratchford 

Collins 

Kastfnmpier 

ReKUla 

Conle 

Kazen 

Reid 

Conycrs 

Kennelly 

Richard.son 

Cooper 

Kildre 

Ridge 

Courier 

Klec/.ka 

Rinaldo 

Coyne 

Kot!oysek 

Rodlno 

Dardeii 

Koltcr 

Rot- 

de  la  Uarza 

Kostmayer 

Roners 

Dellums 

ijiFalce 

Rose 

Derrirk 

Lantos 

Rostenkow'ski 

Dicks 

iM-hman  iFLi 

Roukema 

Diniiell 

Leland 

Rowland 

Donnelly 

U-nt 

Koybal 

Dorcan 

U'vm 

RU.S.S0 

Dowdy 

l/cvine 

Sabo 

Downey 

Levita-s 

Savaice 

Durbin 

Lipinski 

Scheuer 

Dwyer 

Lloyd 

Schneider 

Dyson 

Ixint;  1  LA  i 

Schumer 

Karly 

Long  iMD) 

SeibrrlinB 

Erkarl 

Ixjwry  1  WAi 

Shannon 

EdKar 

Luken 

Shelby 

Edwards  '  ALi 

Lundinr 

Sikorski 

Edwards  iCA  i 

Mac  Kay 

Si.sisky 

EnKlish 

Markey 

Skelton 

ErdriMch 

Martini  NY  1 

Slatiery 

Evans . IL) 

Martinez 

Smith  1  lAi 

Pjusrell 

Matsui 

Smith  'NJi 

Kazio 

Mavroules 

Snowe 

Pel  Khan 

Ma/iioli 

Snyder 

Ferrari) 

MrCloskey 

Solarz 

Fish 

McCurdy 

Sprat  1 

Flippo 

McGralh 

Si  G<Tmain 

Florio 

MrHUKh 

StacKcrs 

FOKllella 

McKernan 

Stoke.s 

Foley 

MrKmney 

St  rat  ton 

Ford  1  Mil 

McNully 

SI  udds 

Ford  'TN' 

Mica 

Swift 

Fowler 

Mikulski 

Synar 

Frank 

Miller  iCAi 

Thomas  iGAi 

Frosi 

Mineia 

Torres 

Futjua 

Minish 

Torricelli 

Gejderison 

Milchi'll 

Towns 

Ciephardt 

Moakley 

Traxler 

Oilman 

Molinari 

Udall 

O  lick  man 

Mollohan 

Valentine 

Gonzalez 

Montgomery 

Vento 

(ioodlinK 

Moody 

Walgren 

tJradison 

Morri.son'iCTi 

Wat  kins 

Gray 

Morrison  ■  WAi 

Waxman 

Green 

Mrazek 

Wei.ss   ■ 

Ciuanni 

Murphy 

Wheal 

CJiinderson 

Miirlha 

Whitley 

Hall  'IN> 

Myers 

Whitlen 

Hamnursrhmidl 

Nalcher 

Williams.  MTi 

Harkin 

Neal 

Williams  lOHi 

Harrison 

Nelson 

Wi.se 

Hatcher 

Nowak 

Wolf 

Hawkins 

Oakar 

Wolpe 

Hayes 

Oberstar 

Wort  ley 

Heflel 

Ob«-> 

Wright 

llerlel 

Olin 

Wvden 

HiKhloWer 

Ortiz 

Yates 

Hillis 

Oil  inner 

Yairoii 

Horlon 

Owiiis 

Young  lAKi 

Howard 

Panel  la 

Young  (MO) 

NOT  VOTING     42 


I  MO  1 


Anlhony 

Barnard 

Breaux 

Bryani 

Coleman  i 

CrcKketl 

D  Amours 

Da.srhle 

Dixon 

Dymally 

Edwards  i  OK ) 

F'ranklin 

Garcia 

CJaydos 


Gibbons 

Gore 

HalKOHi 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hefner 

Jefford.s 

Kramer 

Leath 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lewis  (CA) 

Marrioll 

McDade 

OBrien 


Packard 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Rangel 

SeTLsenbrenner 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  iFLi  ^ 

Smith,  Denny 

Stark 

Tallon 

Weaver 

Wilson 

Wirlh 


I  D  1620 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hance  for,  with  Mr.  Patterson, 
against. 

Mr.  Breaux  for.  with  Mr.  Pepper,  against. 

Messrs.  SNYDER,  REID.  ENGLISH. 
VENTO.  and  ANDREWS  of  Texas 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  MACK,  CRAIG,  and 
ZSCHAU  changed  their  votes  from 
"no  "  to  "aye." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  changed  his  vote 
from  "present "  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


i 


D  1630 

Mr.  I^LORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

If  I  could  have  the  chairman's  atten- 
tion. I  rise  today  to  ask  for  clarifica- 
tion of  the  intention  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  providing  for  fund- 
ing for  the  Superfund  program  for 
fi.scal  year  1985  at  a  level  $40  million 
below  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest. The  total  level  recommended 
for  this  vital  program  by  the  commit- 
tee is  therefore  $600  million. 

As  I  understand  the  action  of  the 
committee,  the  decision  to  reduce  the 
funding  level  for  the  program  by  this 
relatively  small  amount— approximate- 
ly 7  percent  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated—arose out  of  the  commit- 
tees  concern  that  management  prob- 
lems are  limiting  EPA's  ability  to 
absorb  and  spend  effectively  the  total 
amounts  it  has  requested. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  It 
is  clear  that  EPA  has  made  some  im- 
portant policy  changes  in  the  past 
year  to  set  the  stage  for  real  progress 
on  cleanups.  But  it  is  equally  clear 
that  a  number  of  basic  management 
problems  still  remain— and  that  many 
cleanup  schedules  will  meet  delays  in 
1985.  For  example,  the  Superfund  pro- 
gram is  not  yet  staffed  at  full  strength 
due  to  problems  in  finding  and  hiring 
qualified  people.  You  cannot  run  a  big 
program  well  withoiit  the  necessary 
people  on  board. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  While  I  believe  we 
must  dean  up  these  hazardous  waste 
sites  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  under- 
stand the  judgment  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  the  program  has 
experienced  such  significant  problems 
in  its  e&rly  years  that  only  now  is  EPA 
undertaking  the  basic  groundwork 
necessary  to  launch  the  full-scale 
cleanup  effort  we  expected  when  Su- 
perfund was  first  passed  in  1980.  And  I 
am  not  convinced  that  they  are 
moving  quickly  enough  today. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  if  he  agrees  that  it 
will  take  sut>stantial,  increased  fund- 
ing to  get  about  the  business  of  clean- 


ing  up    abandoned    hazardous    waste 
sites. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  my  answer  is  "Yes." 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  reduc- 
tion recommended  in  the  1985  appro- 
priation in  no  way  prejudices  future 
years'  funding.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the 
magnitude  of  the  Superfund  program 
is  immense— the  estimates  range  from 
$8  billion  to  $20  billion.  So  clearly. 
future  funding,  levels  will  have  to  be 
increased.  But  T  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  rate  of  growth  cannot  outrun 
EPA^  management  capacity,  other- 
wisPyou  guarantee  waste  and  abuse. 

The  levels  recommended  in  our  bill 
provide  for  the  Superfund  program 
almost  a  doubling  of  people  and  a  tri- 
pling of  funding  in  just  2  years.  That 
is  a  very  fast  growth  rale.  And  addi- 
tional increases  will  certainly  be 
needed  in  the  future  as  more  sites 
start  actual  cleanup. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  aware,  I,  and 
several  other  Members  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Super- 
fund  program  with  substantially  more 
funding  and  reforms  of  the  program. 
It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  necessary  to 
move  quickly  on  this  legislation— and  I 
might  add  that  the  Speaker  has  said  it 
will  be  considered  by  the  House  before 
the  August  recess— to  give  EPA  the 
time  to  gear  up  for  the  additional 
funding  and  other  changes.  If  we  can 
act  this  year.  I  believe  it  will  result  in 
a  more  effective  Superfund  program 
and  the  Agency  will  be  ready  to  spend 
the  money  necessary  to  clean  up  these 
sites. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  think  the  sooner  that 
EPA  comes  to  grips  with  the  vast  di- 
mensions of  the  Superfund  problem, 
the  better.  And  I  believe  a  reauthor- 
ization bill  this  year  would  clearly 
define  the  scope  of  the  long-term 
problem.  What  is  absolutely  essential 
is  to  give  EPA  as  much  time  as  possi- 
ble to  plan  for  and  manage  this  grow- 
ing program.  ^ 

I  cannot  support  unrealistic  statuto- 
Yy  deadlines,  but  I  very  definitely  be- 
lieve the  program  must  be  accelerated 
as  fast  as  EPA's  management  capacity 
allows. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ge,ntleman  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


move   as   rapidly   as   possible   to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  would  just  respond 
and  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks and  respond  that  this  action  by 
the  subcommittee  is  evidence.  I  think, 
of  the  fact  of  the  need  to  reauthorize 
Superfund  this  year  so  that  as  we 
expand  the  fund,  which  everyone 
agrees  has  to  be  expanded,  we  will  be 
able  to  give  to  EPA  the  advance  notice 
that  it  requires  so  as  to  gear  up  to  uti- 
lize the  money  in  a  cost-effective  way 
rather  than  wait  until  the  end  of  next 
year  lo  have  this -transition  when  EPA 
would  not  be  prepared  to  use  the 
money. 

Mr.  GREEN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further.  I  concur  100  percent.  I 
had.  in  fact,  filed  a  bill  some  time  ago 
for  extending  the  Superfund  and  pro- 
viding additional  moneys  for  it.  So  I 
share  the  gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  expla- 
nation of  my  vote  against  H.R.  5713. 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Developmeqt. 
and  Independent  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion bill  for  1985,  I  want  to  reiterate 
my  support  for  such  respected  and 
time-honored  programs  as  those  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  NASA,  EPA.  and  the 
revenue  sharing  office  within  the 
Treasury  Department.  Unfortunately; 
the  majority  has  purposefuUyjChrist- 
mas-treed"  this  appropriati(5ns  bill. 
Some  might  call  this  process  just  good 
election  year  politicking.  Instead,  it 
puts  those  of  us  advocating  fisctil 
responsibility  and  Federal  austerity  in 
a  tough  position  in  having  to  vote 
against  a  lot  of  good  programs  because 
the  majority  refuses  to  de^l  with  defi- 
cits and  seek  only  modest  increases.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  1  felt  compelled 
to  offer  a  separate  statement  in  expla- 
nation of  my  vote  today.  I  hope  the 
other  body  and  the  conference  on  this 
important  legislation  will  resolve  the 
overspending  contained  in  this  House 
version. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5713,  the  HUD- 
independent  agencies  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1985.  I  am.  however, 
concerned  that  the  committee  bill  sig- 
nificantly reduces  the  number  of  units 
funded  for  the  housing  voucher  pro- 
gram. The  committee's  failure  to  sup- 
port funding  for  the  $1.6  billion  re- 


Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman '  quested    by    the    administration    for 


from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  for 
this  side  of  the  aisle  we  certainly  want 
EPA  to  move  just  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, to  use  the  Superfund  effectively 
to  clean  up  these  sites  and  the  little 
bit  of  restraint  we  have  imposed  cer- 
tainly is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  any 
signal  to  EPA  to  slow  down. 

On  the  contrary.  I  think  everyone 
on  the  subcommittee  wants  EPA  to 
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housing  vouchers  has  resulted  in  $3.7 
billion  in  additional  funding  for  more 
expensive  housing  units— namely, 
11,000  in  public  housing  new  construc- 
tion units. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  voucher  program 
is  a  very  important  step  toward  aiding 
low-income  renters  in  New  Jersey  and 
elsewhere.  While  the  voucher  system 
may  not  be  a'  panacea,  it  certainly 
promises  to  provide  a  method  of  look- 
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ing  at  an  old  housing  problem  in  a 
fresh,  new  way.  A  hallmark  of  the 
voucher  sys^m  is  its  flexibility  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  local  needs  and  mar- 
kets. 

While  the  committee  correctly 
points  out  that  not  a  single  housing 
voucher  unit  has  been  placed  under 
contract,  "  this  is  not  due  to  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  voucher  program.  In 
fact,  in  March  this  body  approved  $314 
million  for  a  15,000-unit  pilot  program. 
The  House  has  gone  on  record  as  sup- 
porting the  voucher  program  concept. 
The  fact  that  not  a  single  contract  has 
been  signed  yet  is  because  the  other 
body  has  failed  to  act  on  that  meas- 
ure. 

The  merits  of  the  housing  voucher 
program  are  numerous.   It  can  be  fi 
nanced  through  much  shorter  subsidy 
contracts   than    those   governing   cur- 
rent housing  assistance  programs,  be- 
cause there  is  no  need  to  assure  prop- 
erty    owners     of     long-term     rental 
income  in  order  to  induce  them  to  un- 
dertake the  costly  construction  and  re 
habilitation  often  associated  with  ira 
ditional  housing  assistance  programs. 

Furthermore,  because  vouchers  are 
much  less  costly  than  current  new 
construction  programs,  a  greater 
number  of  low-income  families  can  be 
assisted  for  fewer  dollars  than  is  possi 
ble  through  existing  or  new  section  8 
or  public  housing  programs.  By  way  of 
illustration,  if  all  the  1982  new  con 
struction/substantial  rehabilitation 
funds  had  been  reprogramed  for 
vouchers  with  5-year  assistance  terms, 
approximately  90.000  more  households 
could  have  been  aided  in  that  year  at 
about  the  same  annual  expense  at  a 
potential  reduction  of  $8  billion  in 
long-term  Federal  obligations— CBO 
May  1982:  Federal  Housing  Assist- 
ance—Alternative Approaches. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  number 
of  families  who  could  benefit,  the 
budget  implications  and  the  potential 
for  reductions  in  burden.some  regula- 
tions, the  families  particpating  in  the 
voucher  program  would  have  a  greater 
freedom  of  choice  in  housing.  It  im 
plies  greater  trust  of  households  and  a 
less  interventionist  role  for  Govern 
ment  while  still  offering  deserving 
low-income  families  the  help  they 
need  to  live  in  decent  housing. 

I  believe  that  the  housing  voucher 
program  is  sensible,  does  the  job  as 
cost  effectively  as  possible,  and  serves 
both  taxpayers  and  low-income  hous- 
ing aid  recipients  well.  It  is  an  idea 
whose  time  for  implementation  has 
clearly  come. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  kmendment.  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 


chair,  Mr.  Levita6,  Chairman  of.  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  thai  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  5713)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  sundry 
independent  agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amendment 
be  agreed  to  and  that  the  biU.  as 
amended,  do  pa.ss. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engro.ssment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  lime,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  282,  nays 
110,  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 

I  Rolf  No.  1881 
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Roiikenia 
Rowland 
Ro\bal 
Riidil 
Sabo 
Sal  ate 
.Sa«\er 
.S<heui  r 
Srhiii  idir 
.Srhroeder 
.Sihunier 
lint! 
nun 
Sikurski 
.SiMskv 


Archer 

.Altt'olll 

Hadhani 

Hartle'i 

Beihiinc 

Bhli  N 

Brooinlield 

Bnmii    fO' 

BroNliill 

Billion  I  INi 

('anipl)ell 

Chappii 

C'hi  lle\ 

C'rials 

Coiiable 

I'lircoraii 

Craii; 

Crane   Daniel 

<"raiie   Philip 

Daniel 

Daimi  ine\ei- 

Danli  II 

Daub 

Di  Willi 

Dii  kili>oil 

Dorian 

Dreler 

Frii  nborn 

K\aii.v  '  lA  ' 

Feiiihaii 

Frenzel 

Ciek.is 

CiiiiKrich 

tioodlini; 

Gradi.soii 

Oramm 

CJregK 


NAYS-110 

CMindiTson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall  Sam 

Haii.si  n  I  UTi 

Hanncii 

Hiler 

Hubbard 

Hiickabx 

HmIi 

.Jenkins 

.(iwlesiOKi 

Kemp 

Kindness 

I,;iiia 

Le\  lias 

Lit  iiii;slim 

I.oelfler 

Uill 

Umcrv  "CAi 

Lilian 

LuiiMrrii 

Mack 

Madii:aii 

Marlenie 

Marlin  iILi 

Man  in  "NCi 

McCain 

McCandless 

McC'olliiin 

McFiAen 

Michel 

Miller  lUHi 

MoodN 

Moorhead 

Ms  ITS 

Niel.son 
Ox  ley 


Skplton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyd«'r 

Solar/. 

Spi-ncp 

Sprat  1 

SI  Germain 

StaKKrrs 

SianKeland 

Siokes 

Stration 

Studds 

Sundqiiisl 

Swift 

Synar 

Taii/in 

Thoma-s  iGAi 

Torres 

Torrirelll 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  .Jaiji 

Venln 

Volkmer    • 

WalKren 

Walkins 

Waxman 

Wei.ss 

Wheal 

Whiiley 

Whilicn 

Williams  iMTi 

Williams  I  OH  I 

Wl.se 

Wnlf 

Wolpe 

Wonle.'i 

WriKhl 

Wyden 

Wvhe 

Vales 

Yairon 

Voiinn  lAK' 

Voiini;  iFI.i 

Vouni!  '  MO  I 


Pasha\an 

Pa  I  man 

Paul 

Pennv 

Pelri 

Pukle 

F'orier 

Piirsell 

Riller 

Hoberis 

Hobin.son 

Kim  mer 

K  iisso 

Schaeler 

Seliiiize 

.Sharp 

.Sha«      ' 

Slielhs 

Shiimuay 

Shiisler 

Siljander 

Slallers 

Solomon 

Slenholm 

Slump 

Taiike 

Taylor 

Thoin.as  iCAi 

Vandertirill 

ViK-anovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehiirst 

Whillaker 

Winn 

Zschau 
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D' Amours 

Hance 

Pepper 

Daschle 

Hansen  (ID) 

Ray 

DixoD 

Hefner 

Sensenbrenner 

Dymally 

Jeffords 

Simon 

Edwards  lALi       Kramer 

Skcen 

Edwards  (OK)       Leath 

Smith.  Denny 

Franklin 

Lehman  (CA) 

Stark 

Garcia 

Lent 

Tallon 

Gaydos 

Marriott 

Weaver 

Gibbons 

O'Brien 

Wilson 

Gore 

Packard 

Wirth 

Hall  1  OH  1 

Patterson 
D  1650 

, 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pair: 

• 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Patterson  for.  with  Mr.  Hance 
against. 

Mr.  KEMP  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea" to  "nay." 

Mr.  K'ASICH,  Mr.  BEREUTER,  and 
Mrs.  LLOYD  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  ^- 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  HUD  appropriation  bill. 
This  bill  provides  housing  for  our 
people  und  further  provides  funding 
for  NASA  including  Lewis  Research 
Center.  We  are  still  insisting  that 
Lewis  get  the  lead  for  the  electrical 
power  of  the  space  station.  This  vote  is 
supportive  of  that  purpose. 


/ 
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Anihony 
Barnard 


Breaux 
Bryanl 


Coleman  (MOi 
Crockett 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  1985 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  494  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideratiori  of  the  bill.  H.R.  5167. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  5167)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1985  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  for  working  capftal  funds, 
to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the 
CommitXee  of  the  Whole  rose  on 
Thursday.  May  24,  1984,  titles  IV.  V, 
VI.  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  were  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to 
these  titles? 

'Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin).  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Personnel  and  Com- 
pensation, and  with  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Whitehurst)  re- 
garding the  health  care  privileges  for 
former  spouses  of  military  retirees. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  will  be  happy  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  is  aware,  he  and  I 
have  discussed  the  need  for  further 
legislation  authorizing  health  care,  as 
well  as  commissary  and  exchange 
privileges,  for  the  long-term  former 
spouses  who  contributed  to  our  coun- 
try alongside  their  military  husbands. 
I  think  we  both  recognize  that  the 
Uniformed  Services  Former  Spouses' 
Protection  Act  was  a  critical  first  step, 
but  that  it  does  not  cover  all  the  de- 
serving spouses. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman 
is  correct  that  the  Former  Spouses' 
Protection  Act  authorized  medical,  ex- 
change, and  commissary  privileges  for 
a  limited  number  of  long-term  former 
spouses.  There  are,  however,  many 
other  former  spouses  of  long-term 
military  marriages  who  do  not  meet 
the  present  criteria  spelled  out  in  that 
law. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  During  full 
committee  consideration  of  the  1985 
Defense  authorization  bill,  you  stated 
that  you  would  hold  hearings  on  the 
health  care  issue,  including  discussion 
of  H.R.  2715,  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Whitehurst). 
You  added  that  you  did  not  want  to 
put  off  this  issue  until  next  year's  au- 
thorization—that it  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed now. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes,  I  agree.  I  consider 
this  an  important  issue,  but  there  also 
are  a  number  of  questions  that  should 
be  addressed,  particularly  the  cost.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  hold  early 
hearings.  As  the  gentlewoman  can  ap- 
preciate, the  actual  timing  of  hearings 
will  depend  on  the  progress  of  tl.e  De- 
fense authorization  bill,  which  we  are 
considering  today,  and  on  our  schedule 
for  conference  with  the  Senate.  It  is 
my  intention,  however,  to  address  the 
former  spouse  medical  issue  expedi- 
tiously and,  if  it  proves  to  be  noncon- 
troversial.  to  attempt  to  bring  it 
before  the  House  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  as  the  gentlewoman  has  re- 
quested. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  appreciate  your  concern 
for  this  issue  and  will  be  happy  to  help 
in  any  way  to  expedite  this  matter. 
Also.  I  wish  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  (I\^r. 
Whitehurst)  who  has  worked  so  hard 
on  behalf  of  the  military  spouses. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentlewoman  will  yield,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  from  Wisconsin 
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and  Colorado  for  their  concern  for  the 
needs  of  former  spouses.  This  is  a  very 
deserving  group.  I  hope  we  can  move 
rapidly  on  this  issue,  preferably  before 
the  Senate  completes  action  on  the 
Defense  authorization  bill.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  expanded  medical, 
commissary,  and  exchange  benefits  for 
former  spouses  nf&y  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  Senate  deliberations  on  the  au- 
thorization bill.  Early  action  in  the 
House  would  be  helpful  in  facilitating 
an  agreement  between  the  House  and 
Senate  on  this  legislation.  My  bill  now 
has  82  cosponsors,  and  I  appreciate 
"the  high  priority  the  distinguished 
chairman  is  attaching  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  that  I  plan  to 
move  rapidly  on  this  matter,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  leadership  on  this  issue, 

D  1700 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NICHOLS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  b.v  Mr.  Nichols:  Page 
131.  after  line  2.  insert  the  following  new 
title  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  titles 
and  .sections  accordingly): 

TITLE  VIII— PROCUREMENT  REFORM 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■'Defense  Spare  Parts  Procurement  Reform 
Act'  . 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 
DIRECTION 

Sec.  802.  The  Congress  finds  that  recent 
disclosures  of  excessive  payments  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  replenishment 
parts  have  undermined  confidence  by  the 
public  and  Congress  in  the  defense  procure- 
ment system.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  make  every  effort  to  reform  procure- 
ment practices  relating  to  replenishment 
parts.  Such  efforts  should,  among  other 
matters,  be  directed  to  elimination  of  exces- 
sive pricing  or  replenishment  spare  parts 
and  the  recovery  of  unjustified  payments. 
Specifically,  the  Secretary  should— 

(1)  direct  that  officials  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  refuse  to  enter  into  contracts 
unless  the  proposed  prices  are  fair  and  rea- 
sonable; 

(2)  continue  and  accelerate  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  improve  defense  contracting  proce- 
dures in  order  to  encourage  effective  compe- 
tition and  assure  fair  and  reasonable  prices; 

(3)  direct  that  replenishment  parts  be  ac- 
quired in  economic  orc^r  quantities  and  on 
a  multiyear  basis  whenever  feasible,  practi- 
cable, and  cost  effective; 

(4)  direct  that  standard  or  commercial 
parts  be  used  whenever  such  use  is  techni- 
cally acceptable  and  cost  effective;  and 

(5)  vigorously  continue  reexamination  of 
policies  relating  to  acquisition,  pricing,  and 
management  of  replenishment  parts  and  of 
technical  data  related  to  such  parts. 

PERSONNEL  EVALUATIONS  TO  INCLUDE  EMPHASIS 
ON  COMPETITION  AND  COST  SAVINGS 

Sec  803.  (a)  Chapter  137  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: , 
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"<i23IT.  Knrouraxrinrnt  of  romprtilion  and  ciihI 
lavinKK 

■The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  establish 
procedures  to  ensure  that  personnel  ap 
praisal  systems  of  the  Department  of  De 
fense  give  appropriate  recoKnition  to  efforts 
to  increase  competition  and  achit\e  cost 
savings  in  areas  relating  to  contracts  roverd 
by  this  chapter". 

ibi  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beKinnmn 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  addinK  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  item 

■  2317    Encouragement   of   competition   and 
cost  savings.   . 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  SOt;RrF.S  OF  Sl'PPLlES 

Sec.  804  lai  Section  ^384  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■<(i:!Ht.   Supplirv    idenliricaliiin   iif   supplier   and 
*4>urce» 

'ai  The  S«'cretar\  of  Defenst  shall  rr 
quire  that'  the  contractor  under  a  contract 
with  the  Department  ol  D»'fense  for  tht- 
furnishing^f  supplies  to  the  United  Staie.s 
shall  marl?  or  otherwise  identitv  supplle.s 
furnished  under  the  contract  with  tlH'  iden- 
tity of  the  contractor,  the  national  .slock 
number  for  the  supplies  furnished,  and  the 
contractor's  identification  number  for  tlir 
supplies. 

lb  I  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scrib*'  regulations  requinnR  that,  wheneviT 
practicable,  each  coniraci  for  supplies  rr- 
quire  that  itw  contractor  identify 

il)  the  name  of  the  actual  manufacturer 
or  producer  of  the  item  or  of  all  sources  of 
supply  of  (he  contractor  for  that  item. 

'2)  the  national  slock  number  of  the  ilem 
or.  if  there  is  no  such  number,  the  ideniifi 
cation  number  of  the  actual  manufaciurcr 
or  producer  or  of  each  source,  and 

i3)  the  source  of  any  technical  data  dein 
ered  under  the  coniraci. 

Id  Identification  of  supplies  and  lechni 
cal  data  under  this  .section  .shall  be  madi-  in 
the  manner  and  with  respect  to  the  supplies 
prescribed  by  the  Secreiary  of  Defi^nse 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginniii*;  of 
chapter  141  of  such  til  It-  is  amended  lo  read 
as  follows 

'2384.    Supplies:    identification    ol    supplier 
and  sources. 

PROHIBITION  OF  LIMITING  DIRECT  SALES  BY 
Sl'BCONTRArTORS  TO  THE  I'NITEI)  STATES 

Sec.    805.    lai    Chapter    141    ol    title    li). 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  b\   adding 
at   the  end  thereof  the  following  new   sec 
tion 
"t}  2 H>2.   Hrnhibidon  tif  cnnlriit'iiir^   limilinie  suh- 

conlrartiir  '>alrs  dirrrll>  In  Ihr  I  niird  Staler 

la)  Except  as  provided  in  .-^ub-seciion  ibi. 
each  contract  for  the  purchase  of  supplies 
or. .sen ices  made  by  iMr  Dtpartmirii  o(  Di- 
fense  shall  provide  that  thi-  rontratior  will 
not  — 

111  enter  into  any  agreement  with  a  sub 
contractor  under  the  contract  that  ha.s  the 
effect  of  unreasonably  restricting  sales  bv 
the  subcontractor  directly  to  th«-  United 
States  of  any  item  or  process  'including 
computer  .software  •  like  those  made,  or  sir\ 
ices  like  those  furnished,  by  the  subconirac 
tor  under  the  contract  lor  anv  follow on 
production  contract  i.  or   . 

i2i  otherwise  act  to  r»'strict  unn-asonablv 
the  ability  of  a  subcontractor  to  make  sales 
to  the  United  Slates  described  in  clau.se  1 1 1 
"lb)  This  .section  does  not  prohibit  a  con 
tractor  from  asserting  rights  il  otherwise 
has  under  law.  . 


ibi  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

2402     Prohibition    of    contractors    limiting 

subcontractor  sales  directly  to 

the  United  States.'. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  806  Section  2302  of  title  10  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

i4i  Technical  data  means  recorded  in- 
formation I  regardless  of  the  form  or 
method  of  the  recording)  of  a  scientific  or 
technical  nature  It  does  not  include  com- 
puter software 

i5)  Unlimited  rights'  means,  with  respect 
to  technical  data  required  to  be  deluered  to 
the  United  Stales  under  a  contract,  legal  an 
thority  of  the  United  States  to  use.  dupli- 
cate, and  di.sclo.se  the  technical  data  for  any 
purpose  and  the  legal  authority  to  ha\e  or 
permit  others  to  do  so 

i6i  De\ eloped  at  prnale  expense  means, 
with  rt'speci  to  an  item  lor  technical  data 
relating  to  an  ili'm)  di'luered  to  the  United 
Stales  under  a  contraci.  developed  without 
diri'Ct  payment  by  the  United  Stales  under 
a  provision  of  the  contraci  which  requires 
I  he  ptrforniancf  of  thr  devi'lopment 
effort 

PLANNING  FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  Sl'PPLIES 

Sec  807  Section  2304  of  title  10.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  ai  tin 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sub.sections: 

I J I  The  Secreiary  of  Defen.se  shall  ensure 
I  hat  before  a  contraci  for  the  deluery  ol 
suppliis  to  the  Department  ol  Delen.se  is 
entered  into 

I  li  when  the  appropriate  officials  of  ihe 
Depariment  are  making  an  a.ssessment  ot 
the  mosi  advantageous  procedure  for  acqiii 
silion  of  Ihe  supplies  Considering  qualil.v 
price  deliver>.  and  oltu'r  factors i.  there  is  a 
review  of  Ihe  availability  and  cost  of  each 
Item  of  suppiv 

I  Ai  througfi  the  supply  system  of  Ihe  De 
partmtnt  o(  Defense:  and 

iBi  under  standard  Government  suppiv 
contracts,  if  thr  item  is  in  a  categor\  ol  sup 
plies  defined  under  regulations  of  tjit:  Seen- 
tarv  of  Di'fi-n.M  as  being  potentially  avail 
abli-  undi-r  a  standard  Government  suppiv 
coniraci;  and 

i2i  thi-re  IS  a  revuw  of  both  the  procure 
mint  history  of  the  item  and  a  di'scriplion 
o(  the  Hem.  including,  when  necessary  lor 
an  adequate  description  of  the  Hem.  a  |)ic 
lure,  drawing,  diagram,  or  other  graphic 
representation  of  ihe  item 

Ik  nil  The  Secrelarv  ol  Dfleiisi  shall 
prescribe  regulations  requiring  lluil.  when 
ever  practicable,  an  ofleror  submitlin*;  a 
proposal  for  a  contraci  shall  furnish  infor 
malioii  in  the  proposal  identilving 

'A'  Willi  respect  to  all  Hems  thai  will  be 
delivered  to  Ihe  Uiiiiid  States  under  tin 
runtraci  'other  than  item>  to  which  para 
grapfi  L'l  applies),  those  iti'ms  fur  vkhich 
tefhnical  data  will  noi  bi'  provided  in  ihe 
United  States;  and 

•  Bi  with  respect  til  technical  daia  that 
will  be  deliveri'd  to  Ihe  United  Stales  under 
the  contraci.  anv  of  such  lechnical  data 
thai  will  not  be  provided  with  unlimited 
rights 

i2i  With  respect  lu  Items  that  will  be  de 
livered  to  Ihe  United  States  under  a  con 
tract  described  in  paragraph  '1'  with  re 
sped  to  which  It  would  be  impracticable  to 
ascertain,  at  the  time  the  contraci  is  en 
lered  into,  the  information  required  to  be 
furnished  under  that  paragraph,  the  con 
tract  shall  require  that  the  contractor  pro 


vide  identifying  information  similar  to  that 
required  to  be  furnished  under  that  para- 
graph at  a  time  to  be  specified  in  the  con- 
tract. 

i3)  The-  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  information  furnished  under 
paragraph  1 1 1  is  considered  in  selecting  the 
contracting  for  the  contract .". 

RIGHTS  IN  TECHNICAL  DATA  AND  COMPUTER 
SOFTWARE 

Sec.  808.  laMli  Chapter  141  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  2386  the  following  new  section: 

"<i  iM.HKa.  Kighl''  in  Irchnlral  dala  and  ri>mpul<T 
■xiflHare 

la)  A  contract  for  supplies  entered  into 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  which  pro- 
vides for  delivery  of  technical  data  or  com- 
puter software  to  the  United  States  shall 
provide  that  the  United  States  shall  have 
unlimited  rights  in- 

1 1 1  technical  data  and  computer  software 
result mg  directly  from  performance  of  ex- 
perimental, developmental,  or  research 
work  which  was  specified  as  an  elemenl  of 
performance  in  a  Government  contract  or 
subcontracr. 

i2i  computiT  software  required  to  be 
originated  or  developed  under  a  Govern- 
ment coniraci  or  geni'rated  as  a  n***  BAD 
MAG  TAPE  '"ece.ssary  part  of  performing 
a  coniraci; 

i3»  compuler  dala  ba.ses  prepared  under  a 
Government  contract  consisting  of  informa- 
lion  supplied  by  ihe  Govcrnmenl.  informa- 
tion in  which  the  Government  has  unlimit- 
ed rights,  or  information  which  is  in  the 
public  domain; 

i4i  lechnical  data  necessary  to  enable 
mapulacture  ol  end-items,  components,  and 
modifications,  or  to  enable  the  performance 
of  processes,  when  ihe  I'nd-items.  compo- 
nents, modilicalions  or  processes  havi'  been, 
or  are  being,  developed  under  a  Government 
contract  or  subcontract  in  which  experimen 
tal.  developmental,  or  research  work  is  or 
was  specified  as  an  elemenl  of  contract  per- 
formance, except  technical  dala  pertaining 
lo  Items,  components,  processes,  or  comput- 
er software  developed  al  private  expen.se: 

i5i  lechnical  data  and  compuler  software 
prepared  or  required  to  be  delivered  under  a 
Government  coniraci  or  subcontract  and 
const  It  III  ing  corrections  or  changes  to  Gov 
ernmeni-lurnished  data  or  computer  .soft- 
ware 

'6'  lerlinical  data  pertaining  lo  end- 
Hems.  <omponenls.  or  processes  prepared  or 
required  lo  be  deliveri'd  under  a  Govi'rn- 
nient  contraci  or  subcontract  for  the  pur 
posi'  of  idenlifying  sources,  size,  configura- 
tion, mating  and  attachment  characteristics. 
Iiiilciional  cluiract eristics,  and  performance 
requiremi  ntsr 

i7i  niaiutnls  or  instructional  materials 
prepared  or  required  lo  be  delivered  under 
Ihe  coniraci  or  any  subconirac*  of  the  con- 
tract for  installation,  operation,  maiiile- 
nanc»\  or  iraining  purpo.ses: 

i8i  lechnical  data  or  computer  software 
whieh  Is  in  the  public  domain  or  which  has 
been  or  is  normally  released  or  di-sclosed  by 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor  without  re- 
striction on  further  disclosure;  and 

i9)  technical  data  or  compuler  software 
for  which  unlimited  rights  in  such  data  or 
software  are  otherwise  provided  for  under 
the  contract. 

ib)i  1  (  Each  contraci  fo  the  acquisition  of 
supplies  which  includes  a  requirement  for 
Ihe  contractor  lo  furnish  lechnical  dala  or 
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computer  software  to  the  United  States  shall 
provide— 

"(A)  that  the  ckntractkr  agrees  to  have  a 
data  management  system  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  operation  before 
the  United  States  accepts  delivery  of  any 
data  required  to  be  delivered  to  the  United 
States  under  the  contract;  and 

"(B)  that  the  United  States  may  ignore, 
correct,  or  cancel  any  restriction  on  the  re- 
lease of  technical  data  or  computer  software 
that  is  not  authorized  by  the  contract  if  the 
contractor  fails  lo  substantiate,  within  60 
days  after  receiving  a  written  request  from 
the  United  States  for  such  substantiation, 
the  propriety  of  the  restriction. 

'(2)  Each  contract  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  provide  that  if— 

"(A)  the  contractor  asserts  that  the 
United  States  is  not  entitled  to  imlimited 
rights  in  technical  data  relating  to  an  item, 
component,  or  process;  and 

"(B)  the  assertion  is  not  sustained  and  it  is 
determined  that  the  assertion  was  not  sub- 
stantially justified. 

the  contractor  shall  be  required  to  pay  to 
the  United  States  the  costs  to  the  United 
States  of  contesting  the  assertion. 

(3)  Rights  of  the  United  States  under 
paragraphs  (IKB)  and  (2)  may  not  be  assert- 
ed after  the  end  of  the  three  year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  final  payment  by  the 
United  Slates  under  the  contract,  unless  the 
contract  I  provides  for  a  different  period  of 
time.       ' 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  inspection  and 
acceptance  by  the  United  Stalls  of  techni»-' 
cal  data  furnished  under  a  contract  and  net- 
withstanding  any  provision  of  the  contrsDct 
concerning  the  conclusiveness  of  such  in- 
spection and  acceptance,  the  contractor 
shall  warrant  in  the  contract  that  all  tech- 
nical data  delivered  under  the  contract  will 
at  the  time  of  delivery  to  the  United  States 
conform  with  the  specifications  and  all 
other  requirements  of  the  c»ntriu;t  or  the 
contractor  will  correct  the  technical  data  to 
so  conform.  The  period  of  such  a  warranty 
shall  be  as  provided  for  in  the  contract. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  standards  for  determin- 
ing whether  a  contract  entered  into  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  provide  that, 
after  a  Ume  to  be  specified  in  the  contract, 
the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to 
use  (or  have  used)  for  amy  purpose  of  the 
United  States  all  technical  data  (including 
technicaJ  data  of  subcontractors  at  any  tier) 
required  to  be  delivered  to  the  United  States 
under  the  contract.  The  time  specified  in  a 
contract  with  respect  to  such  a  right  of  the 
United  States  in  any  such  data  may  not 
exceed  seven  years  from  the  date  the  data 
was  required  to  be  delivered  to  the  United 
States  or  the  date  an  item  to  which  such 
data  relates  was  required  to  be  delivered  to 
the  United  States,  whichever  is  earlier. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  rights  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
with  rei>ect  to  patents,  copyrights,  or  any 
other  law  establishing  particular  rights  in 
technical  data. 

"(e)  IB  this  section,  •technical  data',  un- 
limited rights",  and  developed  at  private  ex- 
pense' have  the  meaning  ^iven  those  terms 
in  sectior  2302  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begirming 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  2386  the 
following  new  item: 


"2386a.  Rights  in  technical  data  and  com- 
puter software." 

(b)(1)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  develop  a  plan  for  a 
system  for  the  acquisition  and  management 
of  technical  data  appropriate  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  supplies  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  department.  The  plan  shall  address  the 
possibility  of  a  uniform  system  that  would 
allow  exchange  of  information  among  the 
military  departments  and  the  Defense  Lo- 
gistics Agency.  The  plan  shall  also  address 
the  possibility  of  a  centralized  system  to 
identify  the  respository  location  of  lechni- 
cal data  relating  to  any  item  and  the  types 
of  data  on  file  in  that  repository. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure 
that  the  plan  developed  under  paragraph 
(1)  is  implemented  no  later  than  five  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

COMPETITION  ADVOCATES 

Sec  809.  (a)  Chapter  137  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  2306' the  following  new  section: 

"§  2306a.  Competition  advocates 

"(a)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  desig- 
nate a  person  within  that  agency  to  be  the 
competition  advocate  for  the  agency  and 
shall  designate  a  competition  advocate  for 
each  procuring  activity  of  the  agency.  The 
competition  advocates  shall  promote  the  use 
of  competitive  methods  of  procurement. 

••(b)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  functions  of  compe- 
tition advocates.  Such  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide that  each  competition  advocate  shall— 

■•(1)  advocate  changes  to  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  encourage  maximum  consider- 
ation of  opportunities  for  competition 
during  the  acquisition  process  (including 
the  supply  process):  and 

••(2)  challenge  practices  and  procedures 
that  inhibit  competition,  including  unneces- 
sarily restrictive  statements  of  agency 
needs,  unnecessarily  detailed  or  restrictive 
specifications,  use  of  procurement  method 
codes,  and  other  actions  that  could  result  in 
an  inappropriate  noncompetitive  procure- 
ment. 

■•(c)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  ensure 
that— 

••(1)  programs  designed  to  increase  com- 
petitive procurement  of  supplies  are  main- 
tained and  periodically  reassessed: 

••(2)  there  is  a  system  within  the  agency 
for  review  of  noncompetitive  acquisitions: 
and 

••(3)  each  competition  advocate  within  the 
agency  has  access  to  personnel  within  the 
agency  who  can  advise  the  competition  ad- 
vocate in  specialized  areas  relating  to  com- 
petition, including  persons  who  are  special- 
ists in  engineering,  technical  operations, 
contract  administration,  financial  manage- 
ment, supply  management,  and  utilization 
of  small  and  disadvantaged  business  con- 
cerns. 

••(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the 
Coast  Guard  or  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such   chapter   is   amended   by   inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  2306  the 
following  new  item: 
••2306a.  Competition  advocates.". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  810.  Chapter  137  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 2317  (as  adde(^  by  section  803)  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


••§•^318.     Annual     report     on     competition     for 
supplies. 

•(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaJl 
submit  to  Congress,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 15  of  each  year,  a  report  on  the  manage- 
ment by  that  depariment  of  the  acquisition 
of  supplies  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Each  report  under  this  section  shall 
include— 

"(1)  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  com- 
petition advocates  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

"(2)  the  rate  of  competition  for  contracts 
for  supplies  entered  into  by  the  Department 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  shown  (A) 
by  the  number  of  contracts  awarded  com- 
petitively as  a  percentage  of  the  total  \ 
number  of  contracts  awarded,  and  (B)  by 
the  dollar  value  of  contracts  awarded  com- 
petitively as  a  percentage  of  the  total  dollar 
value  of  contracts  awarded. 

"(c)  All  information  in  reports  under  ihis 
section  shall  be  shown  for  the  Department 
as  a  whole  and  for  each  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  al  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  after 
Ihe  ilem  relating  to  section  2317  (as  added 
by  section  803)  the  following  new  item; 
"2318.  Annual  report  on  competition  for 
supplies.  ". 

PUBLICATION  OF  PROPOSED  REGULATIONS 

Sec  811.  Section  2303  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  A  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
chapter  byihe  Secreiary  oi  Defense  or  the 
Secreiary  of  a  military  department  that 
would  have  an  effect  beyond  the  internal 
operating  procedures  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  that  would  have  a  cost  or  admin- 
istrative impact  on  contractors  may  not  lake 
effect  until  30  days  after  such  regulation 
has  been  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
for  public  comment.  ". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  812.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  this  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  lake  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  180-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enaclinent  of  this  Act  and  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  contracts  for  which 
bids  or  proposals  are  solicited  after  the  end 
of  such  period. 

(b)(1)  Sections  802  and  808(d)  and  the 
amendments  made  by  sections  810  and  811 
shall  lake  effect  on  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  803 
and  809  shall  lake  effect  al  the  end  of  the 
90-day  period  beginning  on  the  dale  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

•  Mr.  NICHOLS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  .pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  AspiN,  and  Mr.  Hillis,  the 
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ranking  Republican  member,  on  the 
action  that  they  and  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
taken  to  remedy  the  problems  created 
by  artificially  imposed  civilian  man- 
power ceilings  within  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

As  you  know,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  De 
fense  appropriations  Dill  lifted  this 
ceiling  for  industrially  funded  activi- 
ties. At  that  time,  it  was  recommended 
that  the  authorizing  committee  review 
this  experiment  after  1  year  to  deter- 
mine it  such  a  policy  should  be  contin- 
ued and  possibly  expanded  to  cover  aU 
civilian  employees. 

After  1  year  it  was  shown  that  man- 
agers did  not  engage  in  unwarranted 
hiring— the  fear  of  which  had  led  to 
the  initial  imposition  of  the  ceilings  a 
number  of  years  ago.  In  fact,  the  re- 
sults of  the  1-year  test  were  so  positive 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  now  approved  an  across-the-board 
waiver  on  personnel  ceilings  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

Thus,  managers  can  now  hire  ac- 
cording to  need  as  long  as  they  are 
within  their  budgetary  limits.  This 
will  eliminate  the  wasteful  practice  of 
dropping  temporary  workers  from  the 
rolls  for  a  short  period  of  time  in  order 
to  meet  end-of-year  ceilings.  An  esti 
mated  $7  million  will  be  saved  this 
way.  Greater  management  flexibility 
and  a  more  efficient  accomplishment 
of  workload  will  undoubtedly  result. 

As  the  Representative  of  California's 
Fourth ifiJongressional  District,  home 
of  th^  Sacramento  Air  Logistics 
Center  at  McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  I 
am  very  aware  of  the  adverse  effects 
that  result  from  artificially  imposed 
ceilings.  I  ha\e  over  the  past  2  years 
worked  with  the  members  of  the  De 
fen.se  Subcommittee  of  Appropriations 
and  the  Personnel  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  im- 
plement this  waiver. 

I,  along  with  my  colleague  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez of  Texas  whose  district  is  equally 
sensitive  to  this  i.ssue.  again  commend 
our  good  friend  for  his  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  outdated  policy  of  manpower 
ceilings. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  offer  contains  the 
text  of  H.R.  5064,  the  spare  parts  pro- 
curement reform  bill.  Let  me  say  that 
a  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  Investiga 
tions  Subcommittee  began  an  exami 
nation  on  the  whole  i.ssue  of  s^are 
parts  procurement  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  We  held  eight  hearings 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  and  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleagues  who  were 
so  diligent  to  attend  these  hearings 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  very  complex 
issue. 

We  found  that  the  principal  reason 
the     Department     of     Defense     was 
paying  excessive  prices  was  the  lack  of 
competition    in    spare    parts    procure 
ment.  Thus,  the  thrust  of  my  amend- 


ment is  to  expand  competition.  The 
amendment  encourages  competition 
first,  by  requiring  Government  pro- 
curement personnel  be  evaluated  on 
their  efforts  to  increase  competition  to 
achieve  cost  .savings. 

We  found  that  in  the  past  the  Gov- 
ernment buyers  were  graded  primarily 
on  the  number  of  their  procurements, 
and  on  the  speed  with  which  they 
were  executed,  rather  than  on  their 
efficiency  and  exercise  of  initiative.  As 
a  result,  buyers  tended  to  take  the 
easy  route  of  sole-.source  procurement. 
Of  going  back  to  the  earlier  supplier 
without  any  effort  to  determine 
whether  a  better  price  might  be  ob- 
tained from  another  supplier. 

The  amendment  will  encourage  pro- 
curement personnel  to  seek  suppliers 
who  will  provide  the  Government  with 
better  values  and  will  insure  that  they 
are  recognized  for  such  efficiency  in 
their  personnel  evaluation  and.  of 
course,  ultimately,  in  their  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  also 
broadens  competition  by  prohibing 
prime  contractors  from  unreasonably 
restricting  their  subcontractors  in 
direct  .sales  of  their  products  to  the 
Government.  It  would  require  the 
identification  of  the  actual  manufac- 
turer of  the  item  by  name  and  by  ad- 
dress supplied  to  the  Government.  It 
would  require  the  national  stock 
number  to  be  on  this  item,  and  any 
technical  data  related  to  it.  This  iden- 
tifying information  would,  of  course, 
make  it  easier  to  procure  the  item 
competitively. 

Agency  heads  would  be  required, 
before  contracting,  to  purchase  an 
item  to  identify  every  other  po.ssible 
source  of  supply.  Such  as  the  supply 
system  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  General  Services  Administration, 
and  to  review  the  procurement  history 
of  the  item.  When  the  Government 
wishes  to  have  the  al^iiity  to  reprocure 
an  item  then  it  can  require  the  suppli- 
er to  state  whether  technical  data  will 
be  furnished. 

The  amendment  identifies  some  nine 
categories  in  which  the  United  States 
shall  have  unlimited  rights  in  techni- 
cal data.  It  requires  contractors  to 
maintain  a  data  management  system 
approv^ed  b^  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se.  It  al.so  provides  a  framework  for 
the  Go\ernment  to  challenge  a  con- 
tractor's rt'strictiOn  on  the  release  of 
technical  data. 

The  amendment  would  also  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pre.scribe. 
by  regulation,  standards  for  determin- 
ing whether  a  contract  shall  include  a 
time  limit  not  to  exceed  7  years  on  the 
duration  of  any  restriction  on  the 
Government's  use  of  technical  data. 
This  provision  is  considered  necessary 
to  insure  that  the  Government's  data 
rights  are  not  abused,  and  to  insure 
that  the  Government  will  be  able  to 
buy   replenishment   parts  at   fair  and 


reasonable  prices  during  the  lifetime 
of  its  major  systems. 

In  addition,  the  Government  should 
not  be  locked  into  using  only  one 
source  for  its  procurement  or  repair  or 
replenishment  items  where  the  tech- 
nology is  not  the  state  of  the  art.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  recognizes 
that  commercial  licensing  practice 
often  serve  to  increase  the  number  of 
available  suppliers  and  enhances  the 
quality  of  products  available.  It  is  not 
the  intent  of  this  amendment  that  li- 
cense agreements  should  be  discour- 
aged or  rendered  unenforceable  or 
otherwise  affected  by  any  regulations 
or  contract  provision  imposing  a  time 
limit  on  restriction  of  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  disclose  data. 

By  allowing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense certain  latitudes  to  determine  by 
regulation  which  contracts  should  in- 
clude the  time  limit,  and  what  that 
time  limit  might  be,  as  long  as  it  does 
not  exceed  7  years,  the  provision 
allows  considerable  flexibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Nichols)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  The  Secretary  may 
provide  for  procedures  to  waive  the 
time  limit  if  a  contractor  can  show 
that  he  has  a  valid  trade  secret  which 
should  not  be  disclosed  to  his  competi- 
tors, or  if  the  cost  to  the  Government 
to  acquire  technical  data  is  inordinate. 
With  the  flexibility  inherent  in  this 
provision.  I  believe  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  be  able  to  strike  the  ap- 
propriate balance  between  a  contrac- 
tor's right  to  maintain  his  competitive 
position  of  his  trade  .secrets  and  the 
Government's  need  to  be  able  to  buy 
spare  parts  competitively. 

U  1710 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  language  ap- 
pears to  be  very  similar  to  the  lan- 
guage we  have  previously  considered 
In  lh(*rommittee  and  which  met  with 
the  approval  of  most  members  of  the 
committee.  The  committee  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
during  the  course  of  the  consideration 


of  this  bill.  I  can  think  of  no  subject 
that  has  created  more  heat  and  per- 
haps generated  less  light  than  the  sub- 
ject of  the  procurement  of  spare  parts. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  diligence  in  pursuing  this  in 
subcommittee.  This  is  an  area  that  ab- 
solutely must  be  addressed.  The  Amer- 
ican public,  demands  it.  I  think  that 
the  House  feels  very  strongly  that  this 
should  be  a,ddressed,  and  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  the  best  solution  that  the 
committee  has  come  up  with.  Certain- 
ly we  would  support  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

I  yield  to  my  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Hopkins). 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  recognize 
the  efforts  of  the  leadership  of  our 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, who  started  these  hearings  in 
April  of  last  year  who  has  certainly 
shown  great  tenacity  and  patience 
with  all  of  the  different  organizations 
and  companies  that  have  come  before 
our  subcommittee.  It  was  because  of 
his  leadership,  and  the  assistance  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kasich),  who  has  thrown  his  capable 
intelligence  and  thoughtfulness 
behind  this  legislation  that  has 
brought  us  this  far. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nich- 
ols. 

The  liivestigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  began 
a  series  of  hearings  on  April  19  and  20, 
1983,  and  continuing  through  this  past 
month.  During  this  time  we  heard  tes- 
timony from  numerous  Air  Force, 
Navy,  DLA.  and  DOD  representatives 


because  the  item  was  proprietary;  and 
quality  cont»rol  problems  if  the  Gov- 
ernment buys  a  part  from  other  than 
the  known  supplier.  Ordering  of  parts 
and  negotiating  prices  after  the  order 
is  placed  is  justified  because  they  do 
not  have  time  to  negotiate  prices  and 
still  submit  the  order  in  time  to  ac- 
count for  the  usual  18-  to  24-month 
leadtime.  But  the  problems  uncovered 
and  responses  I  just  read  are  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  problem  of 
spare  part  price  increases,  inventory 
management,  and  long  leadtimes  is  a 
20-year-old  problem  that  resurfaces 
every  few  years.  However,  in  that  time 
there  has  never  been  an  adequate  solu- 
tion proposed.  I  believe  that  has  not 
occurred  in  part  because  this  is  a  man- 
agement problem  which  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  simply  issuing  new  regula- 
tions or  enacting  legislation.  The  stat- 
utes and  regulations  which  would  pro- 
hibit many  of  the  practices  which  led 
to  these  abuses  are  already  in  exist- 
ence—they were  simply  not  followed. 
The  only  way  we  will  resolve  these 
issues  and  insure  that  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  not  wasted  is  to  focus  atten- 
tion to  the  problem.  I  think  that  has 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  various 
hearings  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  abundance  of 
publicity  which  has  been  generated. 
However,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee wants  to  insure  that  the  attention 
and  resources  dedicated  to  resolving 
these  issues  in  the  Department  of  De- 
ferise  do  not  wane  once  the  publicity 
stops. 

This  amendment  will  accomplish 
that  objective  by  imposing  a  manage- 
ment discipline  on  the  system  and  by 
making  it  clear  that  Congress  will  not 
tolerate  excessive  spare  parts  prices. 
The  committee  worked  long  and  hard 
to  insure  that  this  bill  would  attack 
the  root  causes  and  not  just  the  symp- 


responsible  for  contracting  and  acqui-    toms  of  the  problem.  For  these  rea 


sition  policy,  and  several  auditors,  as 
well  as  a  competition  advocate  and 
breakout  procurement  center  repre- 
sentative. 

In  each  case  we  heard  testimony 
about  extraordinary  prices  charged  by 
a  contractor  or  enormous  price  in- 
creases from  1  year  to  the  next.  For 
example,  in  a  recent  audit  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Inspector  Gener- 
al, of  15.000  aircraft  engine  parts  re- 
viewed. 4,000  had  increased  in  price 
more  than  500  percent  .and  some  by 
more  than  1,000  percent.  We  heard 
from  Navy  and  DOD  auditors  that  the 
Government  paid  $100  to  $110  for 
parts  which  were  in  the  DOD  supply 
system  for  $0.04  and  $0.05. 

Why  did  these  increases  or  extraor- 
dinary payments  occur?  Were  they  iso- 
lated incidents?  We  heard  numerous 
reasons  from  the  DOD  including  lack 
of  personnel  to  fill  out  the  forms  to 


sons  I  commend  this  amendment  to 
my  fellow  colleagues  and  urge  your 
support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nich- 
ols) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kasich  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Nichols  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league on  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

'Mr.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the 
House  that  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  statements  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hopkins).  The 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  do  not 


Investigations.  The  chairman,  under 
what  was  at  many  times  intense  pres- 
sure, called  hearings  time  and  time 
again  to  bring  forward  those  people 
who,  at  the  Government  level,  are  in 
charge  of  procurement,  a  very  compli- 
cated issue  that  took  great  deal  of 
time  to  understand. 

The  chairman  also  saw  fit  to  bring 
contractors  before  the  subcommittee 
in  an  attempt  to  receive  their  side  of 
the  story  and  then  put  together  a 
piece  of  spare  parts  legislation  that 
was  balanced. 

Let  us  get  to  basics.  The  basics  are 
that  there  were  spare  parts  that  were 
being  sold  by  contractors  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  prices  that  were  200,  300,  ■ 
400,  even  500  percent  in  excess  of  what 
the  Government  should  have  paid  for 
them.  Tlj^|i||j;lic  is  frustrated.  In  fact. 
I  even  tnPirthat  the  majority  party 
in  this  House  has  a  commercial  on  tel- 
evision right  now  where  we  see  a  man 
hold  up  a  wrench  and  say,  "That  is 
what  we  should  be  paying  for  this." 

Everyone  knows  what  we  are  talking 
about  when  we  talk  about  the  prob- 
lems of  inflated  prices  on  spare  parts. 
This  legislation,  the  Nichols  bill, 
which  has  been  intensely  studied  and 
put  together  over  a  period  in  excess  of 
1  year,  is  going  to  go  farther  than  any 
legislation  in  this  Congress  toward 
solving  this  problem. 

I  will  give  my  colleagues  a  couple  ex- 
amples. The  chairman  has  in  his  legis- 
lation the  establishment  of  competi- 
tion advocates.  Those  are  people  who 
will  work  in  the  services,  and  whose 
sole  job  will  be  to  spur  an  increase  in 
competition.  We  have  already  seen 
'competition  advocates  successfully  in- 
crease competition  within  the  Navy. 
We  are  going  to  see  it  happen  in  other 
areas  of  the  Armed  Forces  because  of 
the  language  in  this  bill. 

Another  important  item  requires 
contractors  to  identify  the  manufac- 
turers of  items.  What  had  been  hap- 
pening is  that  contractors  were  stamp- 
ing their  names  on  parts  that  had 
been  manufactured  by  subcontractors, 
and  dramatically  increasing  the  price 
that  was  being  charged  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Nichols  bill  requires  manu- 
facturers to  identify  who  actually 
made  the  part,  and  to  eliminate  all  in- 
terference in  the  selling  of  those  spare 
parts  by  the  firm  that  manufactured 
it.  If  we  go  directly  to  the  manufactur- 
ers, and  bypass  the  prime  contractor, 
we  are  going  to  get  it  for  a  much 
cheaper  price. 

The  bill  requires  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  check  its  own  system 
supply  inventory  when  ordering  spare 
parts.  In  our  investigation,  the  chair- 
man found  examples  of  the  Govern- 
ment buying  parts  at  excessive  rates. 


ui  i^ci^....^.  vvy  ..w  w-v  — ^ think  it  would  be  an  overstatement  to 

requisition  parts  through  the  supply  say  tRat  also  the  taxapayers  of  this    even   though   ^hose  same  parts  were 

system:  lack  of  technical  data  to  com-  country,  owe  a  great  debt  of  service  to    available   through   the   Government  s 

pete  acquisitions;  inability  to  compete  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 


own    inventory.    We    literally    threw 
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money  away  on  parts  thai  were  sitting 
on  our  own  shelves. 

It  also  goes  far  in  the  data  rights 
section.  Let  me  say  this;  The  data 
rights  section  is  a  vital  part  of  this  bill. 

The  chairman  was  good  enough  to 
accept  an  amendment  from  a  fresh- 
man Republican  that  would  provide  a 
7-year  HTmit  on  proprietary  rights. 
Under  the  current  law.  if  a  company 
Yeceives  proprietary  rights  on  a  prod- 
uct, that  means  for  the  next  200  years 
that  company  has  the  exclusive  or  mo- 
nopoly right  to  .sell  that  part  to  the 
Government.  As  the  Air  Force  itself 
says,  when  you  do  not  have  compel  i 
tion  in  the  procurement  of  spare  parts, 
the  cost  of  those  items  will  increase 
dramatically. 

This  bill  provides  for  significant 
reform  in  the  data  rights  area.  It 
states  that  the  Government  will  re- 
cei\e  all  data  needed  to  procure  the 
part.  It  states  that  when  Government 
funds  are  used  to  research  and  develop 
an  item,  it  will  not  be  proprietary.  And 
it  provides  a  7-year  cutoff  period,  stat- 
ing that  after  a  period  of  7  years  or 
less,  a  company  shall  not  have  exclu- 
sive or  monopoly  rights  to  .sell  the  part 
to  the  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  i  Mr.  Nich- 
ols) has  again  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi 
tional  minutes.  I 

Mr.  KASICH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  it  essentially  will 
do  is  to  permit  the  Government  to 
bring  more  contractors  into  the  proc- 
ess of  bidding  on  spare  parts.  As  we 
get  more  contractors,  and  as  we  have 
more  competition,  we  are  going  to  see 
a  solution  to  this  problem. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  *Mr.  Nichols)  for 
standing  up  in  what  were  very  difficult 
times,  coming  forward  with  a  bill  that 
I  think  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing the  spare  parts  problem  It  is  not 
going  to  be  totally  solved  under  this, 
but  we  go  a  long  way  toward,  that  end, 
and  I  want  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man for  his  leadership  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr  Chair 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man    from   Texas,   a   member   of   the 
committee. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  amendment  of 
fered  today  by  Mr.  Nichols,  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Subcom 
miltee  on   Investigations,   to   the   De 
partment  of  Defense  authorization  bill 
in  the  area  of  spare  parts.  I  commend 
him  and  the  members  of  his  subcom 
mittee  for  their  hard  work  and  leader 
ship  in  this  reform  movement. 


I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
legislatioiv  H.R.  5064.  which  is  the 
basis  of  this  amendment,  as  reported 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. It  represents  a  year  of  careful  ex- 
amination by  the  Investigations  Sub- 
commilt^'  in  response  to  the  much 
publicized  spare  parts  procurement 
process  by  the  Defense  Department. 
The  amendment  provides  for  more 
cost  effective  and  efficient  purchases 
of  spare  parts. 

A  great  number  of  my  constituents 
have  contacted  me  to  express  their 
deep  concern  over  the  matter  of  exces- 
sive prices  for  spare  parts  by  the  mili- 
tary. This  amendment  helps  alleviate 
some  of  those  concerns.  It  directs  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  should 
refuse  to  pay  prices  that  are  not  fair 
and  reasonable,  should  make  pur- 
chases in  quantities  that  offer  the  best 
price  for  the  number  of  units  needed, 
and  use  standard  or  commercial  parts 
whenever  technicall.v  acceptable  or 
cost  effective. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  encotir- 
ages  competition  by  requiring  that 
Government  personnel  evaluation  sys- 
tems recognize  efforts  to  increase  com- 
petition and  other  cost  savings  and 
mandates  review  of  noncompetitive  ac- 
quisitions. It  requires  contractors  to 
identify  manufacturers  and  producers 
of  items  so  as  to  avoid  the  middle- 
man where  practical.  The  amend- 
ment also  requires  planning  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  acquisitions  to 
insure  that  the  Department  check  its 
inventory  and  records  before  ordering 
from  a  contractor. 

With  respect  to  concerns  about  tech- 
nical data,  the  amendment  defines  cat- 
egories in  which  the  Government  shall 
have  unlimited  rights  in  technical  data 
and  requires  contractors  to  warrant 
that  data  they  provide  be  in  conform- 
ance with  the  contract.  It  also  man- 
dates the  Department  to  develop  a 
plan  for  improving  its  data  manage- 
ment system  to  allow  for  easier  access 
to  technical  data  which  the  Govern- 
ment possesses,  and  restjicts  certain 
limitations  on  the  Government's  use 
of  technical  data. 

I  think  the  amendment  includes 
well-reasoned  moves  in  the  direction 
of  much  needed  reform.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yieding. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  say 
in  the  area  of  proprietary  rights,  data 
rights,  in  my  experience  with  the  Navy 
and  with  contractors  that  is  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  we  have  and  the  big- 
gest generator  of  cost  overruns,  where 
you  have  a  company  which  makes  an 
original  part  and  thereafter  for  the 
next  several  hundred  years  h£is  the 
right  to  repair  that  part,  and  there  are 


other  companies  who  could  repair  the 
part  if  they  had  the  proprietary 
rights,  if  they  had  the  data  or  the 
blueprints  essentially  that  were  avail- 
able. They  could  do  it»for  maybe  half 
the  price  but  they  cannot  because  the 
company  that  originally  manufactured 
the  part  has  the  rights  to  that  data. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  put- 
ting that  very  important  element  into 
this  package.  I  think  that  this  bill,  in 
fact,  will  operate  to  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  of  defense  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

C.  1720 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  his  effort. 

But  I  have  a  series  of  serious  con- 
cerns about  the  nature  of  this  amend- 
ment I  am  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  encourage  agency 
personnel  to  do  things  through  an 
evaluation  system,  the  identification 
of  items  and  .so  forth,  encourage  the 
establishment  of  data  management 
systems.  But  you  have  to  lay  that 
against  the  background  of  what  this 
Congress  has  been  trying  to  do  since 
1969. 

Since  1969,  varioiLs  committees  of 
the  Congress  have  looked  at  this  issue 
and  have  suggested  certain  things  that 
ought  to  be  done.  But  they  were  never 
really  done. 

E.ssentially  it  got  to  be  a  jawboning 
process  with  DOD.  and  which  was 
blithely  ignored.  The  record  will  show 
that  when  the  dialog  first  got  started 
50  percent  of  the  spare  parts  were  sole 
source,  noncompetitive  in  DOD.  De- 
spite 1969  and  the  ensuing  years,  that 
figure  has  risen  to  77  percent. 

I  gue.ss  what  I  am  saying,  though,  is 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  all  of 
the  work  he  has  done,  and  particularly 
my  colleague  for  his  very  good  amend- 
ment. It  comes  almost  down  to.  except 
in  the  ca.se  of  your  amendment,  it 
comes  down  to  jawboning  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nich- 
ols) has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Nichols 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  my  only 
concern.  I  would  like  to  see  art' amend- 
ment that  was  a  little  bit  tougher. 
Yours  is  all  right,  no  question  about 
that. 

But  the  rest  of  it,  it  certainly  seems 
to  me  to  encourage,  to  encourage  to 
identify,  to  encourage  the  agency  to 
identify   every   other   source,   that   is 
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what  we  have  been  telling  them  since 
1969,  and  that  is  what  they  have  ig- 
nored. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  gentleman,  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land, and  tell  him  he  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. This  has  been  an  ongoing  prob- 
lem ever  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress, ever  since  you  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. 

But  let  me  remind  the  gentleman  we 
have  never  put  this  into  the  law.  We 
have  always  done  it  by  regulations, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  ad- 
mirals and  generals,  they  come  and 
they  go.  For  that  reason,  that  is  why 
we  are  putting  it  into  the  law.  We  feel 
like  it  has  sufficient  teeth  in  it  to  do 
the  job. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

I  am  not  yet  satisfied,  but  I  do  com- 
mend you  for  these  first  forward  steps 
you  have  taken. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
yielding,  I  endorse  his  amendment. 

1  support  the  very  careful  work 
which  the  gentleman  has  done.  I  com- 
mend him  for  the  leadership  which  he 
has  brought  to  the  House,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wil? 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Nichols 
for  preparing  this  legisl^.tion  which 
shows  that  Members  of  Congress  are 
truly  concerned  about  eliminating 
waste,  correcting  system  failures,  and 
improving  management  deficiencies  in 
the  Government. 

The  Democratic  freshmen  have  been 
concentrating  their  efforts  on  identify- 
ing ways  to  control  the  high  Federal 
deficits.  When  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control,  the 
Grace  Commission,  published  its  find- 
ings earlier  this  year,  we  were  natural- 
ly interested  in  applying  those  recom- 
mendations that  had  been  adequately 
investigated  and  reviewed. 

Nearly  2.500  recommendations  were 
submitted,  with  claims  that  substan- 
tial savings  could  be  achieved  over  a  3- 
year  period.  The  logistics  of  fully  eval- 
uating each  recommendation,  and 
each  cost  estimate  necessarily  takes 
more  effort  than  a  few  months  would 
allow.  However,  CBO  and  GAG  pulled 
through  with  a  joint  analysis  of  the 
Grace  Commission's  recommendations 
in  February,,  and  identified  areas 
where  $98  billion  could  be  saved  over  3 
years. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  about  the  use  of 
appropriated    funds   by    the    Depart- 


ment of  Defense.  Often  times,  DOD 
seems  to  function  like  a  black  hole:  Its 
gravitational  force  pulls  in  funds 
which  disappear  in  a  fashion  which  is 
nearly  impossible  to  trace.  So,  it  does 
not  seem  at.  all  surprising  that  the  pri- 
mary recommendations  made  by  the 
Grace  Commission  for  the  DOD  and 
each  branch  of  our  military  services 
are  to  improve  the  weapons  systems 
acquisition  process  and  update  inven- 
tory control.  The  trick  is  to  translate 
these  proposals  into  actions  which  are 
workable  and  effective. 

On  this  account.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Mr.  Nichols  and  the  efforts  of 
his  subcommittee  in  fully  investigating 
the  procurement  of  spare  parts,  and. 
in  cooperation  with  our  military  serv- 
ices, pulling  together  measures  which 
would  be  most  cost  effective.  The 
Grace  Commission  did  its  job  of  com- 
paring and  evaluating  general  alterna- 
tives for  improving  the  acquisition 
process,"  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee turned  some  of  these  sugges- 
tions into  workable  solutions.  This 
measure  not  only  incorporates  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Grace  Commission,  it 
goes  beyond  the  generalized  recom- 
mendations of  that  report  to  identify 
specific  and  applicable  forms. 

The  armed  services  measure  takes 
several  direct  steps  to  increase  compe- 
tition in  the  procurement  of  spare 
parts.  It  reflects  the  committees  find- 
ings that  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
absurdly  high  prices  charged  for  spare 
parts  is  the  lack  of  effective  competi- 
tion in  the  procurement  process. 

Some  of  the  steps  incorporated  in 
this  amendment  to  increase  competi- 
tion seem  almost  like  commonsense  to 
someone  not  familiar  with  the  pro- 
curement process.  For  example,  in  the 
area  of  acquisition  planning,  the 
amendment  requires  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  check  its  own  supply 
system  inventory  to  see  if  the  part  it 
seeks  is  available,  and  at  what  price. 
before  ordering  it  from  a  contractor.  It 
also  requires  buyers  to  look  at  the 
record  to  see  what  prices  were  paid 
previously  for  the  same  item  and  to 
look  at  a  picture  and  description  of 
the  part  so  they  know  what  they  are 
buying.  While  it  does  seem  that  DOD 
buyers  would  already  be  taking  these 
steps.  I  think  it  is  also  easy  to  under- 
stand how  they  could  be  left  aside,  es- 
pecially in  the  rush  to  get  things  done. 
or  after  many  years  of  doing  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Nichols'  amendment  recog- 
nizes this  in  incorporating  these  steps 
into  law  and  in  establishing  competi- 
tion advocates  at  each  step  in  the  pro- 
curement process  to  make  sure  they 
are  enforced. 

Mr.  Nichols'  amendment  makes  sev- 
eral other  effective  changes  in  the  pro- 
curement process,  reflecting  his  sub- 
committees  careful  review  of  the 
problems  involved  with  DOD's  pro- 
curement of  space  parts.  I  have  heard 
countless  expressions  of  outrage  from 


my  constituents  about  their  tax  dol- 
lars paying  $1,118.26  for  a  plastic  stool 
cap  that  they  could  have  bought  in 
their  local  hardware  store  for  pennies. 
I  share  their  outrage,  and  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Nichols'  amendment 
changes  that  process  so  that  many 
abuses  will  be  eliminated. 

Once  again,  I  commend  Mr,  Nichols 
and  his  subcommittee  for  preparing 
this  amendment,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it  as  an  effective 
step  toward  eliminating  waste  in  the 
procurement  practices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  wish  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  very,  very  important 
amendment.  You  have  done  your 
Nation  a  great  service. 

People,  the  laxpaying  public,  are 
very  concerned  about  this  issue,  I 
think  you  are  on  track. 

I  think  not  just  this  year  but  in 
years  to  come  this  will  pay  dividends 
for  the  American  taxpayer,  and  I  com- 
pliment you  and  wish  you  well  on  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words, 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Nichols).  The  Government 
Operations  Committee,  in  hearings 
held  oyer  a  year  ago,  uncovered  wide- 
spreacf  abuses  in  DOD's  spare  parts 
procurement  program.  While  numer- 
ous factors  contributed  to  this  prob- 
lem, we  found  that  the  primary  causes 
were  a  failure  to  use  competition  and 
the  absence  of  incentives  to  reduce 
costs.  Unless  these  basic  management 
problems  are  resolved,  we  can  expect 
to  see  DOD  buy  more  claw  hammers 
and  other  items  at  exorbitant  prices. 

In  my  view,  the  amendment  address- 
es the  primary  factors  that  are  found 
plaguing  DOD's  spare  parts  procure- 
ments. While  critics  may  say  that  it 
goes  too  far  or  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough,  I  believe  it  strikes  a  fair  bal- 
ance between  competing  interests. 
Granted,  this  amendment  does  not 
solve  all  of  DOD's  procurement  prob- 
lems, but  it  is  a  good  first  step  toward 
resolving  the  spare  parts  abuses. 

Notwithstanding.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  concerns 
regarding  the  inclusion  of  computer 
software  and  related-  items  in  this 
amendment.  The  question  of  technical 
data  rights,  particularly  in  the  high 
technology  area,  is  a  complex  issue 
and  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  should 
be  included  in  legislation  dealing  pri- 
marily with  spare  parts.  Another 
major  concern  is  whether  enough  pro- 
lection  is  provided  in  this  amendment 
to  avoid  the  Government's  infringe- 
ment on  the  proprietary  data  rights 
developed   solely   at   private   expense. 
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While  I  support  the  overall  amend- 
ment. I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee will  be  looking  very  closely  at 
DOD's  implementation  of  this  provi- 
sion. 

Finally,  while  tiiis  amendment  is 
specifically  directed  at  the  procure- 
ment of  spare  parts,  other  broader 
reform  measures  are  now  pending 
before  Congress.  In  this  regard.  H.R. 
5184.  the  Competition  in  Contracting 
Act  of  1984.  recently  pas.sed  out  of  our 
committee,  requires  the  use  of  compe- 
tition on  a  governmentwide  basis.  I 
firmly  believe  that  H.R.  5184,  coupled 
with  this  amendment,  will  go  a  long 
way  in  cleaning  up  the  Government  s 
procurement  process -once  and  for  all. 

I  urge  a41  Members  to  support  this 
amendment. 

MUENeME.IT  OFFERED  BY  MR    BEDELL  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR     NICHOL.S 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr    Bedell  to  thf 
amendment  offered  by  Mr    Nithols    After 
section  811  of  the  tille  propo.sed  to  be  in- 
.sertj'd  by  the  amendment,  in.serl  the  follow 
inB  new  section: 

COMPETITION  AND  COST  SAVINGS  FOR  SPARE 
PARTS 

Sec     812.    lai    Chapter    137    of    title    10. 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  addin»: 
at   the  end  thereof  the  following   new  sec 
tions: 
"4  i'MH.  CoinprtilMin  fur  «parr  pxrls 

■(a>  A  person  may  not  be  denied  the  op 
port  unity  to  submit  and  ha\e  ronsidered  an 
offer  for  a  contraci  to  t>e  made  by  llie  De 
pariment  of  Defense  .solely  because  the 
fH-rson- 

■  1 1 1  IS  not  on  a  list  of  qualified  bidders 
prescribed  or  maintained  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  or 

i2)  In  the  ca.se  of  a  contract  for  the  pur 
cha.se  of  a  product,  does  not  have  its  prod- 
uct or  products  on  a  list  of  qualified  prod 
ucts  prescribed  or  maintained  by  the  De 
partmer\t  of  Defense. 

( b)<  1 )  The  head  of  an  agency  may  not  so- 
licit an  offer  from  only  one  .source,  or  mxo 
tiaie  with  only  one  source,  for  th»'  purcha.se 
of  spare  or  replacement  parts  unli'.s-s  the 
head  of  the  activity  of  that  auencv  that 
made  the  contract  certifies,  for  each  such 
purchase,  that  — 

(A)  the, parts  are  available  from  onlv  one 
source  and  no  other  .source  is  capable  of  pro 
ducing  the  ,same  or  like  parts  which  are  con 
sistenl  with  the  legitimate  needs  ol  the 
agency; 

<B)  the  agency's  need  for  the  parts  is  of 
such  urgency  that  the  mi.ssion  of  the  agency 
would  be  .seriously  Injured  if  it  did  not  .solic 
It  from  or  negotiate  with  only  one  source; 

"(C)  the  disclosure  of  the  agency  s  needs 
to  more  than  one  .source^i^uld  compromise 
the  national  security: 

<D)  the  .source  to  tn-  u.sed  has  a  legitimate 
proprietary  interest  (as  specified  in  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  subsection  'cxl))  in 
the  parts  or  their  manufacture  and  the 
agency  would  be  legally  liable  to  such 
source  if  it  purchased  the  same  or  like  parts 
from  another  source;  or 

■•(E)  a  statute  requires  or  authorizes  that 
the  parts  be  purchased  through  another 
agency  or  from  a  specific  source. 


(21  Paragraph  ili  does  not  apply  to  a 
contract  for  le.ss  than  $25,000. 

(3 1  For  the  purpo.ses  of  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
the  head  of  an  activity  is  the  senior  commis; 
sioned  officer  or  civilian  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  who  Is  a.ssigned  lo,  or 
employed  by.  that  aciuily,  who.se  duly  sta- 
tion IS  at  or  near  lh<'  .same  site  a.s  the  duty 
station  ol  the  officer  or  official  who  has  au- 
thority to  enter  into  'he  contract  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Stales,  and  who  is  a  supervi- 
sor of  that  officer  or  official  with  respect  to 
the  performance  of  procurement  functions. 

(CI' It  Within  180  days  alter  the  dale  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secret ary 
of  Defen.se  shall  prescribe  by  regulations 
what  constiiules  a  legitimate  proprietary  in 
terest  of  Contractors  in  technical  or  other 
data  Such  regulations  shall  be  prescribed  as 
a  part  of  the  single  system  of  Government - 
wide  procurement  regulations  prescribed 
under  subsections  (ai  and  (bi  of  section  6  of 
the  Office  of  F'ederal  Procurement  Poliiy 
Act  icommonlv  referred  to  as  the  Federal 
Acquisition  R<'gulations  1  (41  U.S.C  405).  In 
prescribing  such  regulation.s,  the  Secretary 
of  Defen.se  shall  givf  consideration  to  the 
following: 

lAi  The  statement  of  congressional 
policy  and  objectives  in  .section  200  of  title 
;i5.  the  statement  of  purpo.ses  in  section  2(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1982  I  Public  Law  97  219;  15 
use  638  notei,  and  the  statement  of  the 
policy  of  Business  Act  <  15  U.S,C.  637  i. 

(Bi  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
incre<»sing  competition  and  lowering  costs 
by  developing  and  locating  alternative 
sources  of  supply  and  manufacture. 

(Ci  The   riglils  of  the  United  Slates  to 
any  technical  or  other  data  which  is  devel 
oped  in  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal  funds. 

iDi  The  placemi'nt  of  a  time  limit  on 
rights  of  a  business  concern  to  technical  or 
other  data  developed  siibaanlially  with 
Federal  funds  if  such  data  is  needed  lo 
ensure  the  use  of  competitive  procurement 
methods  for  the  future  acquisition  of  parts 
to  which  such  data  pertains. 

'2i  Regulations  prescribed  under  para- 
graph ( 1 1  shall 

I  A)  direct  appropriate  agencies  ol  the 
Department  of  Delen.se  to  establish  reverse 
engineering  programs  which  provide  domes- 
tic business  concerns  an  opportunity  to  pur 
rha.se  or  borrow  spare  or  replacement  parts 
from  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
design  replication  or  modification  to  be  u.sed 
by  such  concerns  in  the  submi.ssion  of  subse- 
quent offers  to  sell  the  same  or  like  parts  to 
the  United  States,  but  nothing  in  this  clau.se 
shall  limit  the  authorily  of  the  head  of  an 
agency  to  impose  restrictions  on  such  a  pro- 
gram related  to  national  .security  consider- 
ations, inventory  needs  of  the  United  Slates, 
th»'  improbability  of  future  purcha.ses  of  the 
same  or  like  parts,  or  any  additional  restric- 
tions otherwise  required  by  law, 

(B)  require  that  the  procuring  agency, 
with  respi'cl  to  each  major  .system  acquisi- 
tion, negotiate  with  the  contractor,  and  in 
elude  in  the  initial  development  contract 
and  each  subsequent  production  contract, 
provisions  pertaining  lo  technical  or  other 
data  developed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  Fed- 
eral funds  that  specify  the  right  of  the 
United  Slates  lo  own,  license,  u.se.  or  other- 
wise have  access  to  the  data  and  the  extent, 
if  any,  of  the  proprietary  interest  main- 
tained by  the  contractor  m  the  data;  and 

(C)  provide  for  the  imposition  of  appro- 
priate remedial  measures  against  contrac- 
tors which  improperly  designate  technical 
or  other  data  as  proprietary. 


■■(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall— 
•■(A)  consult  with  representatives  of  asso- 
ciations   representing    .small    business    con- 
cerns before   prescribing   regulations  under 
paragraph  ( I );  and 

(B)  after  such  regulations  are  prescribed, 
submit  lo  Congress  a  report  detailing  how 
such  regulations  give  consideration  to  the 
factors  dcsciibed  in  clauses  (A)  through  (D) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 1  and  implement  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (2). 

(di  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide that  manufacturing  data,  technical 
data,  or  other  data  that  is  the  property  of 
the  United  States  and  under  the  juri.sdiclion 
of  the  Department  of  Defen.se  shall  be  cata- 
logued, stored,  and  inventoried  in  a  manner 
allowing  for  Us  ready  and  timely  access  by 
any  domestic  business  concern  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  business  concern, 

(e)  This  ,seclion  does  not  apply  to  the  Na- 
tional   Aeronautics  and   Space   Administra- 
tion or  to  the  Coast  Guard. 
"<)  2:120.  ('iimmrrrial  pricing  Un  .spare  purlK 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
a  contract  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  purchase  of  spare  or  replace- 
ment parts  having  commercial  application 
that  IS  made  by  negotiation  may  not  result 
in  a  cost  to  the  United  States  that  exceeds 
the  lowest  price  al  which  such  parts  are 
made  available  by  the  contractor  to  com- 
mercial buyers. 

■(b)  Sub.seclion  (a)  does  not  apply  to  a 
contract  if  the  head  of  the  activity  within 
the  Department  of  Defease  that  adminis- 
ters payments  under  the  contract  certifies 
that  the  use  of  the  price  otherwi.se  required 
by  subsection  (a)  is  not  appropriate  becau.se 
of- 
■■(  1 )  National  security  considerations:  or 

(2)  differences  in  quantities,  quality,  de- 
livery, or  other  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
contract  from  commercial  contract  terms, 

■(c)  A  person  who  submits  an  offer  to  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  for  the  supply  of 
spare  or  replacement  parts  having  commer- 
cial application  shall  certify  in  its  offer  that 
the  price  offered  is  its  lowest  commercial 
price  tor  the  parts  or  shatl  submit  with  the 
offer  a  written  statement  specifying  the 
amount  of  the  excess  above  the  lowest  com- 
mercial price  of  the  offeror  for  the  prod- 
ucts, providing  a  justification  for  that 
excess,  and  requesting  a  waiver  under  sub- 
section (b)(2). 

(di  For  the  purpo.ses  of  sub.seclion  (b), 
the  head  of  an  activity  is  the  .senior  commis- 
sioned officer  or  civilian  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  who  is  assigned  to,  or 
employed  by,  that  activity,  whose  duly  sta- 
tion IS  at  or  near  the  same  site  as  the  duty 
station  of  the  officer  or  official  who  has  au- 
thority t(^adminisler  the  contract  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Stales,  and  who  is  a  supervi- 
,sor  of  that  officer  or  official  with  respect  to 
the  performance  of  contract  administration 
functions, 

"t  2:121.  Kair  dislribuliiin  of  ovrrhrad  rharxtrs  Tor 
spare  parts 

■■(a)  A  contract  made  by  the  Department 
of  Defease  for  the  purchase  of  spare  or  re- 
placement parts  may  not  result  in  a  cost  to 
the  United  Slates  that  exceeds  the  sum  of— 

(1)  the  direct  costs  incurred  by  the  con- 
tractor for  such  parts, 

■■(2)  a  share  of  the  contractor's  overhead 
that  is  directly  attributable  to  such  parts, 
and 
■■(3)  a  reasonable  profit. 
■■(b)  Overhead  that  may  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  limited  to  tho.se 
amounts  that  are  actually  incurred  by  the 


contractor  and  that  are  properly  attributa- 
ble to- 

(1)  the  manufacture  of  the  parts  covered 
by  the  contract: 

(2)  changes  or  modifications  made  to 
such  parts; 

(3)  the  testing  and  evaluation  of  such 
parts; 

■■(4)  any  value  otherwise  by  the  contractor 
to  such  parts:  or 

t5)  any  other  activity  required  as  an  ele- 
ment of  performance  under  the  contract. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  require 
the  subrru.ssion  of  cost  or  pricing  data. 

'■(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  .spare  or  teplace- 
ment  parts  from  a  contractor  who  .is  a  regu- 
lar dealer  in  such  parts  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1936  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Walsh  Healey  Act')  (41 
U,S,C.  35-45). ". 

(b)  The  table  of  such  chapter  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  items: 

2319.  Competition  for  spare  parts. 

2320  Commercial  pricing  for  spare  parts. 

2321  Fair  distribution  of  overhead  changes 

for  spare  parts,". 

Redesignate  section  812  of  the  title  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  by  the  amendment  as 
section  813  and  in  subsection  (b)(10)  of  that 
.section  strike  out  "sections  810  and  811"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  810,  811,  and 
812'  . 

Mr.  BEDELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered a$  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection.      , 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bedell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  10  addition- 
al minutes.) 

Mr,  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  not  delete  any  part 


ing  and  to  set  forth  penalties  for  vio- 
lating regulations  on  proprietary 
rights.  It  does  not  remove  any  part  of 
the  Nichols  bill  in  regard  to  proprie- 
tary rights,  and  those  parts  of  the 
Nichols  bill  that  are  in  the  amend- 
ment, will  continue  to  be  in  the 
amendment  and  will  continue  to  be 
part  of  this  legislation  if  my  amend- 
ment is  added. 

Pour,  it  recjuires  contractors  to 
supply  parts  at  their  lowest  commer- 
cial price  or  justify  reasons  for  any 
higher  charge. 

Five,  it  requires  that  only  overhead 
applicable  to  the  part  can  be  charged 
to  the  Government.  This  will  elimi- 
nate the  ways  the  contractor  justified 
$435  for  a  $7  hammer. 

I  had  planned  to  include  in  this 
amendment  a  provision  that  costs 
would  be  a  secondary  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  architects  and  engi- 
neers with  qualifications  of  the  firm 
and  the  quality  of  the  proposal  receiv- 
ing primary  consideration. 

Since  this  is  different  from  the  spare 
parts  issue  I  have  not  included  it  in 
the  amendment.  But  I  will  offer  such 
an  amendment  later  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement  came  to  my  at- 
tention when  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee which  I  chair  held  hearings 
on  legislation  that  was  referred  to  my 
subcommittee. 

As    a    former    businessman,    I    was 


"I  don't  know,  but  I  can  find  out  for 
you, '  he  replied. 

"I  wish  you  would  get  for  us  the  cost 
of  the  kit  and  also  the  cost  of  the  indi- 
vidual items  in  the  kit"  I  requested. 

Well,  we  finally  received  the  infor- 
mation from  the  Navy.  The  repair  kit 
cost  the  taxpayers  $847,000.  ,  The 
hammer  was  one  of  the  better  buys;  it 
cost  only  62  times  the  normal  retail 
price. 

I  purchased  this  tool  kit  from  a  local 
retail  store  for  $92.44  for  some  21 
items.  Those  are  common  items  that 
include  such  items  as  pliers,  thickness 
gages,  hammers,  socket  drive.  This  V«- 
inch  socket  was  $1.49;  the  Government 
paid  $456  for  it,  for  example. 

On  and  on  with  the  various  items. 
This  is  the  list  of  the  21  items  I 
bought  for  a  total  of  $92.44. 

The  Government  paid  over  $10,00Q 
fof  those  identical  items,  over  100 
times  the  retail  price  in  total  for  those 
items.  I  also  have  a  list  of  how  the 
supplier  justified  charging  $436  for  a 
hammer.  Here  are  the  figures  that  he 
gave  us. 

The  hammer  cost  $7,  the  material 
packaging  $1,  material  handling.  $2; 
spares-repair  department,  1  hour;  pro- 
gram support  administration,  0.4  of  an  ' 
hour;  program  management;  1  hour; 
secretarial,  0.2  of  an  hour;  2.6  hours  of 
engineering  support,  $37;  overhead. 
110  percent.  $41;  mechanical  subas- 
sembly on  a  hammer,  0.3  of  an  hour; 


shpcked  to  find  some  of  the  problems    quality  control.  0.9  of  an  hour;  oper- 


that  exist  in  Government  procurement 
practices.  My  subcommittee  held  two 
full  days  of  hearings  on  this  matter  in 
Washington.  We  also  had  a  field  hear- 
ing in  North  Carolina.  My  subcommit- 
tee investigation  included  a  visijt  to  a 


of  the  Nichols  amendment.  It  simplyi  Government  purchasing  department 
strengthens  the  amendment  and  ad-  in  New  York  State,  and  I  visited  a  pro- 
dresses  some  areas  not  addressed  in  curement  office  in  the  Washington 
the  Nichols  amendment.  area. 

Let  me  explain  the  major  parts  of 
w  hat  my  amendment  would  do. 

It  provides  that  anyone  can  bid  on  a 
Government  contract  for  spare  parts 
without  having  to  be  on  a  qualified 
bidders  or  products  list.  Under  Gov- 
ernment regulations  the  Government 
does  not  have  to  accept  the  low  bid 
unless  the  low  bidder  has  been  found 
to  meet  adequate  criteria  and  the 
product  has  been  tested  and  proven 
satisfactory. 

Nor  is  it  required  that  the  contract 
go  to  the  low  bidder  if  time  require- 
ments preclude  adequate  testing  of 
parts  to  be  supplied. 

Two,  my  amendment  limits  sole 
source  contracting  of  spare  parts 
except  for  five  specific  exceptions. 

Three,  it  strengthens  the  Nichols 
bill  on  proprietary  rights  by  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  issue  regu- 
lations that  require  up  front  negotia- 
tions on  proprietary  rights  to  enable 
potential  suppliers  to  obtain  sample 
parts  for  purposes  of  reverse  engineer- 


D  1730 

In  addition  to  this,  my  committee 
visited  a  Navy  base  in  Florida  to  fur- 
ther investigate  this  matter.  Time  is 
limited.  But  as  an  example,  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  committee  about  one  of 
my  experiences.  When  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  were  testifying 
before  us,  I  asked  them  "\^ho  is  re- 
sponsible for  paying  $430-some  for  a 
hammer," 

The  admiral  from  the  Navy  said,  "I 
am  responsible  for  that.  It  was  the 
Navy  that  did  that." 

"How  did  that  happen?"  I  asked 
him. 

"We  needed  a  repair  kit  for  flight 
simulators,"  he  said,  "and  when  the 
quote  came  in  from  this  supplier  since 
it  came  within  our  guidelines  and 
seemed  reasonable  to  the  buyer,  he  did 
not  check  the  prices  on  the  individual 
items." 

"How  much  did  the  repair  kit  cost?" 
I  asked  him. 


ation  program  management,  1.5  hours, 
program  planning  to  buy  a  hammer,  4 
hours;  management  projection.  1  hour; 
quality  control,  1  hour;  total  7.8  hours, 
$93;  manufacturing  overhead,  110  per- 
cent, $102;  G&A,  $90;  fee,  $56;  total  of 
$436  for  a  $7  hammer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  bring  some 
sense  to  this  waste  of  taxpayers 
money.  The  Nichols  amendment  goes 
part  way  in  addressing  this  problem. 

My  amendment  does  not  dilute  the 
Nichols  amendment,  it  strengthens 
the  Nichols  amendment  and  legislates 
some  further  considerations  in  mili- 
tary spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  sit  idly  by 
and  let  this  waste  of  taxpayers  money 
continue.  We  must  let  our  constituents 
know  we  mean  business. 

I  urge  support  of  my  amendment 
and  the  support  of  the  Nichols  amend- 
ment including  my  strengthening 
amendment. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  vtill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  commend  him  for  supporting  the 
Nichols  amendment.  I  think  it  should 
be  said  here  that  the  testimony  we  re- 
ceived in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee was  to  the  effect  that  this  adminis- 
tration, through  Mr.  Carlucci's  efforts, 
had  brought  all  of  this  to  light;  that 
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these  are  things  that  were  written  into 
contracts  in  the  past  and  that  now  we 
are  trying  to  change  that. 

I  think  it  brought  it  to  the  press's  at 
tention,  to  the  public's  attention,  and 
certainly  should   be  commended   and 
we   are   trying   to  change   those   con 
tracts. 

Many  vendors  have  been  willing  to 
rewrite  the  contract."?  .so  that  these 
spare  parts  and  these  tools  are  not  in 
eluded  in  the  total  overhead.  I  think  it 
is  really  time  that  we  all  .set  about 
trying  to  correct  that.  But  the  admin 
istration  does  deserve  credit  for  bring- 
ing this  to  light;  bringing  it  out  in  the 
open  and  making  the  press  and  the 
public  aware  of  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  BEDELL.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time.  I  think  it  is  correct  the  admlnis 
tration  is  making  .some  efforts.  But  I 
would  tell  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  that  the  only  way  we  found 
this  out  was  by  the  pursuit  of  our  sub 
committee  of  demanding  that  we  get 
the  information. 

I   would   tell   the  gentlewoman    first 
that  I  have  had  the  Navy  in  my  office 
and    the  -Navy    seems    to    think    this 
method  of  procurement  is  still  perfect 
ly  .satisfactory.  So  that  I  would  hope 
that   the   gentlewoman   would    under 
stand  that  in  this  particular  case  we 
had  to  demand  from  the  Navy  the  in 
formation  as  to  what   they  had  paid 
and  it  took  a  large  number  of  phone 
calls  to  get  it. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  certainly  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  it  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  subcommittee.  We 
were  making  every  effort  to  try  to  cor- 
rect legislation  or  prepare  legislation 
that  would  torce  the  Defense  Depart 
ment  to  look  at  it  further. 

But  the  initial  bringing  this  to  light 
was  done  by  Mr.  Carlucci  and  the 
people  in  the  Defense  Department 
When  the  press  began  to  talk  about  it 
then  all  the  committees  became  con- 
cerned and  the  people  became  con 
cerned. 

But  I  do  think  they  deserve  credit 
for  pointing  out  the  way  that  these 
contracts  had  been  written  in  the  past 
and  that  it  should  be  corrected. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  Let  me  make  sure  I  un 
derstand  the  purpose  of  your  presen 
tation.  No.  1.  do  you  support  the  Nich 
ols  amendment? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  support  the  Nichols 
amendment  and  my  amendment  does 
not  delete  anything  that  is  in  the 
Nichols  amendment. 

If  my  amendment  is  passed  and  we 
then  pass  the  Nichols  amendment  as 
amended  by  Bedell,  it  would  include 
everything  that  is  already  in  the  Nich- 
ols amendment. 


Mr.  ROEMER.  I  see.  So  your  amend- 
ment would  be  in  addition  to' 

Mr.  BEDELL.  That  is  absolutely  cor 
rect. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Is  it  true  your 
amendment  would  be  directed  toward 
competition  and  adding  to  the  number 
of  firms  that  might  bid  on  these  parts 
or  individual  assemblies  thereof,  is 
that  true'.' 

Mr  BEDELL,  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  have  a  feeling  and 
It  is  unofficial;  informal,  that  tht're  is 
some  objection  to  your  amendment. 
Have  vou  had  that  same  feeling"" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Roemer  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bedeli.  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  the  same 
feeling  that  some  object,  and  could 
you  help  us.  those  of  us  who  have  not 
been  either  on  your  subcommittee  or 
theirs,  as  to  why  they  might  object  to 
increasing  competition  or  increasing 
the  number  of  bidders  on  these  spare 
parts? 

Mr  BEDELL.  I  will  do  what  I  can. 
One  of  the  provisions  of  my  amend- 
ment says  that  anybody  can  bid  on  a 
Government  contract.  There  are  thos«' 
who  .say  that  they  do  not  want  any 
body  to  bid  unU-.ss  they  are  qualified 
bidders  or  qualified  products  list. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  restriction  of 
competition  and  this  indeed  is  a  way 
of  keeping  people  from  being  able  to 
bid.  Some  people  object  to  that.  But  il 
should  be  clearly  imderstood  that  if 
my  amendment  is  passed  and  is  added 
to  the  Nichols  amendment,  that  any 
body  will  be  able  to  bid  but  the  Gov 
ernment  will  not  be  required  to  take 
the  lo\^  bidder  until  they  have  satis- 
fied themselves  that  both  the  product 
and  the  bidder  meet  the  adequatt-  cri- 
teria to  meet  their  requiri'menls  and  if 
there  is  not  time  to  do  that  liny  are 
not  required  to  take  the  l(}\v  bid. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  .lust  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  the 
fine  job  he  has  done  in  his  subcommit- 
tee in  bringing  out  these  horrendous 
situations  to  public  .scrutiny,  and  tor 
his  amendment  which  really  adds  to 
and  puts  teeth  into  the  Nichols 
amendm«'nt  which  I  join  him  in  sup- 
porting 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  New  York. 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  sit  on  the  subcommittee  with  the 
gentleman.  I  wish  to  commend  him  on 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant. I  think  we  have  proven  in  the 
past  through  our  hearings  with  the 
Small  Business  Committee  that  where 
there  is  competition  you  not  only  get 
lower  prices  but  you  also  get  better 
quality;  especially  when  there  is  .small 
business  involved. 

I  ask  the  House  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman's amendmont. 

Mr.  Chairman.  l\Mse  iH^trong  sup- 
port of  the  BedelrSmiendments  to 
H.R. 5167. 

Recently  a  considerable  amount  of 
publicity  has  been  given  to  DOD's  pur- 
chasing procedures  in  the  area  of 
spare  and  replacement  parts.  For  ex- 
ample, press  reports  revealed  instances 
where  DOD  paid  $1,118  lor  a  plastic 
stool  cap,  S104  for  an  electric  diode 
and  $435  for  an  ordinary  claw 
hammer.  These  outrageous  procure- 
ment practices  are  by  no  means  novel 
to  the  Congress.  The  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  has  repeated- 
ly dirt'cted  DOD  to  improve  its  record 
with  regard  to  spare  part  purchases. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  what  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  Congress  and 
why  we  are  here  now  in  1984  to  legis- 
late some  solutions. 

In  1968  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  found  that  "no  proce- 
dures to  coordinate  procurement  of 
this  type  had  been  established." 

In  1969  the  committee  report  stated 
that  DOD  was  not  making  sufficient 
and  realistic  att(>mpts  to  obtain  com- 
petition in  the  procurement  of  spare 
parts."  TM  report  found  that  50  per- 
cent was  negotiated  without  price 
competition. 

In  1979  the  committee  report  stated 
that  procurement  p<>rsonnel  were  not 
really  familiar  with  the  items  they 
were  procuring  and  managing  and  that 
this  made  it  easy  to  pa.ss  through  the 
system  items  which  were  grossly  over- 
priced. The  committee  directed  DOD 
to  establish  remedial  policies.  . 

In  1980  the  committee  directed  the 
establishment  of  component  breakout 
programs  to  correct  overpricing. 

In  1981  the  committee  report  high- 
lighted the  area  of  procurement  of 
spares  as  needing  additional  manpow- 
er and  encouraged  DOD  to  find  alter- 
nate sources. 

In  1982  the  committee  report  staled 
that  'direct  purchase  of  spares  from 
subcontractors  i rather  than  from  the 
prime)  should  be  pursued.  " 

In  spile  of  all  these  congressional  di- 
rectives dating  back  some  15  years, 
noncompetitive  purchases  of  spare 
parts  have  actually  increased  from  50 
percent  in  1969  to  77  percent  in  1982. 

Finally  in  1983,  the  fraud  and  abuse 
of  the  taxpayer's  dollars  was  high- 
lighted by  the  press.  Only  as  a  result 
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of    unfavorable    publicity    did    DOD  □  1740  I   encourage   my   colleagues   to   ap- 

decide  to  make  major  changes  in  their  -j-he  argument   will   be   raised   that  P'^ov^   this   amendment.    It   isn't  the 

procedures  for  purchasing  spare  parts,  somehow  or  another  this  affects  com-  ^'"^1  solution,  and  we  must  continue 

Unfortunately,  the  10-point  memo-  petition.  °"''  efforts  to  oversee  and  improve  the 

randum  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De-  How  in  the  name  of  God  when  you  procurement    system,    but    we    must 

fense   in   July.    1983   lacks  specificity  open  up  a  bid  to  everybody  can  that  begin  today  to  put  a  halt  to  the  terri- 

and  fails  to  offer  an  adequate  solution  affect  competition  adversely?  Particu-  ble  waste  that  is  occurring.  When  defi- 

to  the  spare  parts  problem.  For  in-  larly  when  the  gentleman  insists  that  cit   spending   is   threatening   the   Na- 

stance.  there  is  clearly  a  need  for  DOD  the  military  will  have  the  final  say  so.  tions  well-being  wa.ste  like  this  is  both 

to  specifically  set  forth  what  consti-  The  argument  on  competition  is  a  spe-  tragic  and  embarrassing.  The  Nation 

tutes  an  adequate  sole  source  justifica-  cious   argument.    It    does    not    belong  cannot   afford   it.  and   you  and   I.   in 

tion.  However,  the  memo  merely  states  here.  keeping  with  6ur  public  trust,  cannot 

that    DOD    should    "•  *  *    accelerate  I  Avould  urge  the  House  to  support  allow  il  to  continue, 

reform   of   our   basic  contract   proce-  the  gentleman's  amendment.  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 

dures   to   encourage   competition   and  Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  has 

preclude    overpricing."    I    assure    you  the  gentleman  yield?  ^'';°'    ,v;                ,.,.;,     ^,r 

that  within  DOD  this  will  only  be  in-  Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  (At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mineta  and 

terpreted    as    a    best    efforts    missive  man  from  Colorado.  by  unanimous  con.seni.  Mr.  Bedell  was 


rather  Chan  a  mandate  to  get  the  job 


Mr.   SCHAEFER.   Mr.   Chairman,   I     allowed   to    proceed    for   3    additional 


Hnnp  This  is  not  thp  nroner  annroach  "se  in  support  of  this  amendment,  and  minutes). 

?nstead   iD^cinc  restrfct^onlS^b^^  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  Mr.    MINETA.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 

Instead,  specific  "restrictions  snouiaoe                                 yielding  a  moment  of  the  gentleman  yield? 

P'f^''''_.^P°"l!'f.!i^!.?^"-"l°J!?fl'il^^^^^  his  time  to  me  to  speak  to  this  issue.  Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


sole  source  contracts  for  spare  parts. 


This  is  an  especially  appropriate  tifrie    man  from  California. 


The  Bedell  amendment  to  H.R.  5167  ^^^  ^^^  House  to  consider  solutions  to  Mr.   MINETA.   I   thank  the  gentle- 
accomplishes  this  by  enumerating  only  ^^^  problems  we  have  with  our  pro-  man  for  yielding, 
five  specific   instances  where  a  non-  purement  .system.  The  Department  of  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
competitive   sole   source   contract   for  Defease  accounts  for  the  vast  majority  of  engaging  in  a  colloquy  with  our  dis- 
spare  parts  may  be  awarded.  ^j  Federal  purchase  dollars  and   has  tinguished  colleague  from  Iowa  about 

Other  anticompetitive  practices  are  ^^^^^   \xe^\'y  criticism    for  the   Ineffi-  his  amendment, 

eliminated  by  the  Bedell  amendments,  ciencies  in  its  procurement  practices.  In   requiring   the   Secretary   of   De- 

The  qualified  products  list  and  quali-  i  am  a  member  of  the  Small  Busi-  fense  to  promulgate  regulations  as  the 

fied   bidders   list   have   been   used   by  jjgss  Subcommittee  on  oversight  that  gentleman          does          in          section 

DOD  to  .screen  out  potential  offerors,  held    hearings    on    the    procurement  2317(C)(1)(d).   would   I   be   correct    in 

All  business  concerns  should  be  afford-  system.  The  findings  were  shocking—  stating  that  it  is  not  the  gentleman  s 

ed  the  Opportunity  to  offer  their  prod-  stories  of  waste  and  abuse  are.  trag-  intention   to  instruct   or  even  permit 

uct  or  .service  to  the  Government.  This  ically.  numerous.  Of  course,  there  has  the  Secretary  to  require  a  transfer  to 

will    effectively    increase    competition  been  no  lack  of  attention  to  these  in-  the  Government  of  proprietary  techni- 

and  cost  savings  without  any  reduction  credible  stories,  and  I  know  that  you  ^al  data  relating  to  products  developed 

in  the  cjuality  of  products  furnished  to  are  all  well  aware  of  the  problems.  wholly  at  private  expense  and  offered 

the  Government.  Since    our    oversight    hearings    we  fo^  sale  to  the  general  public  such  as 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  have  made  a  concerted  effort  to  find  the  goods  and  services  often  developed 

the  Bedell  amendments  to  H.R.  5167  solutions.  Earlier  this  week,  the  House  ^y  high  tech  industries? 

as  a  logical  approach  to  promote  com-  approved  a  related  measure,  H.R.  4209,  j^^.    BEDELL.    Yes;    the   gentleman 

petition   reduce,  acquisition  costs  and  which  will  save  the  Federal  Govern-  from   California   has   correctly   .stated 

maintain  the  Nation's  full  productive  ment  millions  of  dollars-an  important  ^^.  position, 

caoacit*  ^""^t  step.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  s  j^j^   MINETA.  And  if  the  gentleman 

Mr   MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  amendment,  offers  tis  another  opportu-  ^^^^^  yj^j^  further,  are  there  proce- 

the  eentleman  yield'  "'^^  ^°  ""^^^  significant  progress.  By  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^e  us  that   the 

Mr  bedell' I  yield  to  the  Chair-  jTu^e^^'^noS'thi'LTndrnTma?  congressional  intent  in  this  very  com- 

man  current  policies,  this  amendment  ma>  j^^^  ^^^  important  area  be  carried  out 

Mr  MITCHELL  I  too  congratulate  ^^^  *''"'°"'  °i  vf''''^/.!!''  t^°"^?       .  by  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  MllCHtLL.  1.  lOO.  congraiuiaie  increase  the  ability  of  the  Department  '         nirnirT  t     Vps-   as  a   matter  of 

the  gentleman.  This  is  the  issue  I  was  r  Defense  to  orovide  for  the  Nation's  ^      at.ut.L.1..    Yes    as  a  mauer  oi 

speaking    to    earlier   in    my   colloquy  Jf  Defense  to  proMde  lor  the  Nation  s  ^^^^    ^   ^^^^  included   in  my  amend- 

with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  As   you   read   through   this  amend-  ment  a  provision  which  requires  that 

This  puts  some  teeth  into  the  thing  .„,^t  you  might  be  surprised  that  the  the  Secretary  shall  after  promulgating 

and  that  is  what  is  needed.  remedy  it  recommends  is  not  already  these  regula  ions  submit  to  the  Con- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  practiced-frankly.    the    amendments  ^'<^^  ^  "-^Port  detailing  how  such  rules 


gentleman  has  expired. 


just  make  commonsense 


and  regulations  give  due  consideration 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  by  For  example,  the  Department  of  De-  oeach  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  BEDELL  was  al-  fense  would  be  prohibited  from  the  ar-  this  section  and  discussed  here  to- 
lowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min-  ^*;-7i-J/trThTpT^^^^^^  "K- MINETA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
Mr  MITCHELL  If  your  amendment  spare  and  replacement  parts,  which  man  for  his  answers.  I  congratulate 
did  noVhing  elselhan  to  H^t  t^^^  the  General  Accounting  Office  esti-  him  for  his  leadership  in  this  very  im- 
oi  th?  p^eseTqllahfLa^^^^^^  mates  could  save  30-40  percent  on  portant  issue  and  strongly  support  his 
ciif-h  as  niiniifiPH  nrnriiirf?  and  bidders  these    purchases;    contractors    would  amendment. 

fis^s  Tf  It  d  d  notS  Sse  than  tha?  have  to  make  their  products  available  Mr.  BILIRAKIS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

lists,  if  It  did  nothing  else  than  tnai.                  military   at   prices   no   higher  the  gentleman  yield? 

S'^'.^^^^^'UiriTthe'lmeScTn      San  theTr  St  com^parabircomm^  Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

this  kind  of  rooking  of  the  American  ^.^^    ^           .    ^^^^^^    ^^^^.^^    ^^^j^  man  from  Florida. 

public  In  terms  of  the  way  the  agen-  remain  the  primary  criterion.  I  think  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

cies  procure.       ,          ^  these  initiatives  make  commonsense.  man  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Bedell  amendment  adding  section 
1010.  and  ask  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

I  will  attempt  to  be  brief  here,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  mention  of  the  fact 
that  when  I  first  arrived  in  Congress,  I 
was  determined  to  oppose  wasteful 
and  excessive  Federal  spending. 

This  was  part  of  the  commitment  I 
made  to  the  residents  who  are  greatly 
concerned  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  in  Florida,  and  it  was.  and  is,  a 
commitment  I  take  very  seriously.  At  a 
time  when  we  face  large  deficit  spend- 
ing, it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  loler 
ate  waste  in  the  Federal  budget  — from 
whatever  the  source. 

In  this  regard.  I  have  supported  leg- 
islation in  the  past  which  would  act  to 
restore  competition  in  DOD  spare 
parts  procurement.  Within  the  normal 
committee  process.  I  have  backed  leg-'' 
islation  which  would  remove  existing 
barriers  to  competitron  and  open  up 
the  procurement  process. 

This  support  was  part  of  my  general 
commitment  to  efficiency  in  Govern 
ment  spending,  but  it  was  also  a  reac 
tion  to  continuing,  specific  reports  of 
contract  overcharges  in  spare  parts 
procurement. 

By  now,  many  of  the  examples  of 
this  flagrant  waste  in  spare  parts  pro 
curement  are  well  known  to  the 
public.  But  I  think  at  least  a  few  ex- 
amples are  worth  mentioning.  It  has. 
for  example,  been  documented  thai 
over  $1,100  was  paid  for  a  plastic  stool 
cap  worth  barely  a  quarter,  that  $430 
was  paid  for  a  claw  hammer,  and  that 
$110  of  taxpayer  money  was  used  to 
purchase  a  4-cent  diode. 

In  fact.  I  had  first  hand  experience 
with  these  conditions.  During  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  a  defense  procurement 
center  in  Florida.  I  borrowed  a  paper 
decal  that  was  worth,  at  best,  a  few 
cents.  It  cost  the  Government  and  the 
American  taxpayer  approximately  $50. 
I  know.  I  lost  the  decal  and  was  faced 
with  the  discouraging  probability  of 
having  to  reimburse  the  Government 
for  this  expense. 

The  amendment  before  us  would 
produce  at  least  four  major  reforms  in 
the  spare  parts  procurement  system. 
The  amendment  would:  First,  end  the 
discriminatory  use  of  qualified  bid 
der's  lists,  which  can  act  to  exclude  po- 
tential bidders  from  certain  contracts; 
second,  prohibit  the  arbitrary  use  of 
sole  source  contracts  by  imposing  new 
criteria  for  their  use,  third,  require  the 
Department  of  Defense  issue  new 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  the 
definition  of  legitimate  proprietary 
rights  for  purposes  of  DOD  contract- 
ing, and  fourth  the  amendment  will 
require  the  Government  to  catalog. 
store,  and  inventory  the  manufactur 
ing  data  it  already  owns  so  that  this 
information  will  be  more  accessible  to 
potential  offerors. 


Each  of  these  reforms  will  allow- 
more  effective  competition  for  DOD 
spare  and  replacement  parts.  As  Mr. 
Bedell  has  noted,  we  have  been  'jaw- 
boning" this  issue  for  15  years  and 
during  this  time  the  percentage  of  sole 
source  awards  in  spare  parts  procure- 
ment has  risen  from  50  percent  in  1969 
to  an  incredible  77  percent  in  1982. 

It  strains  credulity  to  suggest  that 
we  can  have  anything  approaching  the 
best  buy  when  77  percent  of  spare  part 
contracts  are  let  to  one  predetermined 
contractor.  It  strains  the  credibility  of 
this  institution  to  let  this  practice  go 
on,  to  let  spare  parts,  a  $13  billion  a 
year  expenditure,  be  purchased  with- 
out effective  competition. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  took  some 
action  and  I  believe  the  pending 
amendment  will  help  to  restore  com- 
petition and  result  in  lower  end  prices 
to  the  Government,  and.  of  course,  the 
American  taxpayer.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  jom  me  in  supporting  this 
important  alteration  of  DOD  procure- 
ment law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bedell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

N.r.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DURBIN,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand 
ing  that  the  impact  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  to  actually  remove  the 
list  of  qualified  bidders  and  to  allow  a 
person  or  company  to  bid. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  That  is  part  of  my 
amendment,  yes. 

•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Could  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  consider  this  worst  case  ex- 
ample and  tell  me  how  his  amendment 
might  apply. 

What  if  a  company  was  barredifrom 
bidding  on  Government  work  because 
that  company  had  been  found  to  have 
provided  shoddy  equipment  or  per- 
haps to  have  been  guilty  of  criminal 
conduct,  would  this  amendment  now 
say  that  that  compan.x  would  ha\f  ilu- 
right  to  bid.  regardless  of  that  moral 
turpitude'.' 

Mr.  BEDELL.  But  the  Government 
would  not  accept  the  bid,  nor  be  re- 
quired to  accept  the  bid.  So  it  would 
be  a  u.sele.ss  procedure  for  him  to  go 
through. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  So  there  is  no  require- 
ment herein  that  the  lowest  bid  be  jic- 
cepted'' 

Mr.  BEDELL.  No,  there  is  no  such 
requirement. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  to  the  Nichols  amend- 
ment while  I  support  the  effort  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses  that  DOD  has  been  ex- 
periencing in  the  procurement  of 
spare  parts. 

Now  the  gentleman's  amendment  to 
the  Nichols  amendment  goes  consider- 
ably beyond  the  purpose  of  spare 
parts. 

In  doing  so.  it  threatens  to  disrupt 
the  legitimate  procurement  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  a 
wide  range  of  products  and  services, 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to 
say  that  he  opposes  the  Nichols 
amendment? 

Mr.  BROOKS,  No:  the  gentleman  is 
not  correct  in  that. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  wanted  to  get  the 
record  straight. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  amendment  by 
Mr.  Bedell  to  the  Nichols  amendment 
is  the  one  which  I  find  particularly  ob- 
jectionable. 

I  say  that  that  am>'ndment  goes 
beyond  the  purchase  of  spare  parts.  It 
threatens  to  di.srupl  the  legitimate 
procurement  procedures  of  the  De- 
partment in  a  pretty  wide  range  of 
products  and  services. 

The  language  contained  in  that 
amendment  is  similar  to  the  portions 
of  H.R.  2133,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  which  was  .scheduled  to 
bP  voted  upon  by  the  House  on  May 
15.  But  Chairman  Mitchell  remo\t'd 
this  bill  from  the  calendar  in  part.  I 
gue.ss,  because  of  the  strong  opposition 
by  many  Members  of  Congress  and  a 
large  segment  of  private  industry. 

□  1750 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  was  not  the 
rea.son  for  pulling  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  What  was  the 
reason? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  going  to  tell 
the  gentleman,  if  he  will  continue  to 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  ,\ield  to  my  friend, 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  There  were  .some 
members  of  a  subcommittee  who 
thought  that  they  would  come  up  with 
a  substitute  which  would  have  eroded 
the  intent  of  H,R.  2133,  And  rather 
than  come  up  with  a  half  bill  substi- 
tute. I  wanted  the  strongest  possible 
bill. 

We  are  going  to  meet  and  we  are 
going  to  come  back  with  a  bill  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  my  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee together. 


That  is  essentially  what  Bedell  is 
doing  with  his  amendment,  making  it 
stronger,  because  there  is  no  way  in 
the  world  that  you  can  say  that  this 
amendment  would  disrupt  the  whole 
procurement  system.  But  even  if  it  did, 
my  own  basic  gut  feeling  is  that  the 
only  way  you  are  going  to  get  a  fair 
shot  with  DOD  in  particular  is  to  re- 
structure the  entire  procurement  proc- 
ess. It  is  not  going  to  work  without  a 
complete  restructuring. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr,  BROOKS.  Let  me  just  comment 
and  say  that,  in  short,  the  bill  which 
the  gentleman  described  and  which  I 
call  H.R.  2133  is,  in  my  judgment,  seri- 
ously flawed  and  is  no  less  deficient 
when  presented  in  a  piecemeal  fashion 
such  as  this  little  bit  that  they  want  to 
tack  on  Mr.  Nichols'  amendment. 

Clearly,  this  amendment,  while  seek- 
ing to  cure  the  illness,  may  kill  the  pa- 
tient. It  contains  a  provision  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  eliminating 
qualified  bidders  or  products  lists. 
These  lists  are  used  to  insure  that  the 
Department  receives  thoroughly 
tested  and  proven  products  such  as 
those  used  in  the  military  and  the 
space  systems.  And  I  am  certain  that 
the  DOD  has  abused  its  use  of  these 
lists  by  keeping  some  qualified  firms 
and  products  out  of  the  Federal  mar- 
ketplace. But  I  will  say  this:  If  we 
killed  every  program  that  experienced 
some  abuse,  some  bad  little  horror 
story,  we  would  not  have  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Another  major  area  of  deep  concern 
is  that  the  amendment  seeks  to  em- 
power the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
define  "legitimate  proprietary  inter- 
est" regarding  technical  and  other 
data  rights.  Further,  all  Federal  agen- 
cies, all  Of  them,  would  have  to  adhere 
to  the  Secretary's  determination  in 
this  mat;ter.  There"  are  several  serious 
problems  related  to  this  provision. 

First,  It  is  totally  inappropriate  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  be  issu- 
ing governmentwide  regulations. 
Under  current  law.  such  regulations 
are  issued  by  a  council  composed  of 
DOD.  NASA,  and  GSA  under  Uie  lead- 
ership of  the  Office  of  Pe<J*Wl  Pro- 
curement Policy.  This  procedure  in- 
sures that  the  views  of  the  major  pro- 
curing agencies,  as  well  as  the  public, 
are  considered  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
substantive  changes  in  regulations. 
The  amendment,  however,  requires 
only  that  associations  representing 
small  business  concerns  be  consulted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Brooijs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Second  this  provi- 
sion is  not  limited  to  spare  parts  and 
in  fact  affects  a  wide  range  of  products 
and  services  such  as  computer  soft- 
ware, scientific  and  medical  devices. 


and  other  high  technology  items. 
Since  there  is  no  exemption  for  com- 
mercial products  and  other  items  de- 
veloped at  private  expense,  the  provi- 
sion will  encourage  the  violation  of 
proprietary  data  rights  of  small  and 
large  companies  alike.  Once  again,  just 
because  there  are  data  rights  abuses  in 
the  spare  parts  area,  there  is  no 
reason  to  apply  a  remedy  which  will 
adversely  affect  a  wide  range  of  Gov- 
ernment suppliers. 

Despite  the  concerns  that  I  have 
outlined,  many  of  my  colleagues  may 
find  it  a  little  bit  difficult  to  vote 
against  an  amendment  which  purports 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  $435  claw- 
hammer. But  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  have  been  faced  before  with 
many  so-called  reform  measures  that 
cause  much  more  harm  than  good. 

I  would  urge  all  Members  to  look  at 
this  proposal  for  what  it  is  and  to  vote 
against  it  and  support  the  Nichols 
amendment  without  this  decoration. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hopkins). 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding.  I  know  he  has 
given  this  legislation  a  good  deal  of 
thought  and  much  consideration.  The 
gentleman  said  that  this  amendment, 
the  Bedell  amendment,  would  disrupt 
the  procurement  procedures.  Well,  we 
certainly  would  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing like  that,  would  we.  After  all, 
GAO  said  that  if  we  make  the'connec- 
tions  called  for  in  this  area  over  a 
period  of  time,  we  could  have  saved 
$25  billion.  The  Grace  Commission 
report  said  that  within  1  year  with 
competitive  bidding,  as  the  Bedell 
amendment  calls  for,  we  would  save 
$9.3  billion. 

Now,  we  realize  that  our  deficit  is 
close  to  $200  billion  and  this  is  not 
going  to  solve  our  deficit  problems  en- 
tirely. But  certainly  $9.3  billion,  my 
friend,  is  not  chickenfeed.  If  anything. 
-the  Nichols  amendment,  which  I  sup- 
port, and  the  Bedell  amendment. 
which  I  support,  do  not  go  far  enough. 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  the  gentleman 
why  I  feel  that  way.  There  is  no  onus. 
no  burden  put  on  anyone  in  DOD  be- 
cause of  these  unconscionable  cost 
overruns. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  am  going  to  have  to 
regain  my  time,  because  I  promised 
also  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Hopkins). 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  has  spent  many,  many 
hours  and  has  vast  knowledge  on  this 
subject. 


I  would  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Maryland,  perhaps  this  does  not 
go  far  enough.  But  it  is  eons  ahead  of 
where  we  were. 

And  if  I  may  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  in  his  opinion,  based  on  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  were  to  pass,  would  it  not  open 
up  bidding  by  all  vendors  and  thereby 
open  up  the  possibility  that  a  vendor, 
well  intended  as  he  may  be,  might  not 
be  qualified  to  supply  either  the  qual- 
ity or  the  quantity  that  might  be 
needed  by  the  armed  services? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man states  the  situation  accurately.  I 
think  it  would  endanger  the  procure- 
ment of  properly  tested  equipment, 
services  and  facilities  that  many  ^reas 
of  our  Defense  establishment  need  in 
the  worst  way  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  good  defense  system, 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  would  it  not,  then,  if 
that  were  the  case,  based  on  the  gen- 
tleman's experience,  cost  more,  if  that 
were  the  case,  if  that  should  happen? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. This  will  ultimately  result  in 
higher  cost  of  spare  parts.  They  are 
not  facing  the  problem.  They  are 
trying  to  destroy  the  whole  situation. 
They  do  not  understand  the  entire 
procurement  process.  They  are  trying, 
with  an  aborting  amendment,  to  set 
aside  just  what  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  supposed  to  do.  What  we  need 
is  general  legislation.  We  need  general 
legislation  on  competition.  That  is  tlie 
heart  of  good  pricing— competition. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  So  the  Nichols 
amendment  then  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  what  I  said 
and  that  is  what  I  believe.  It  is  not 
perfect.  We  are  not  going  to  cure  the 
world,  not  the  whole  world,  this  week. 
But  we  can  make  a  step  forward,  and 
the  Nichols  amendment  does  that. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
•  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Roemer  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brooks  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additionaj 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  yielding. 

Let  me  make  sure  I  understand  what 
the  gentleman  just  said  in  answer  to 
our  colleague  from  Kentucky, 

Is  the  gentleman  making  the  case 
that  if  the  Bedell  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed by  this,  committee,  the  price  of 
clawhamme'rs  is  going  to  go  up  from 
$435? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  It  could. 
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Mr.  ROEMER.  Does  the  gentleman 
really  believe  that? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  not  going  to  buy 
any  of  that.  I  did  not  buy  thi.s  Allen 
wrench  they  offered  for  $9,000.  But 
the  cost  could  go  up.  This  alien 
wrench  was  offered  at  $9,000  to  the 
Air  Force,  and  it  cost  more  than  that 
whole  stack  of  television  gismos  that 
we  had  already  on  here.  .^ 

Mr.  ROEMER.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  .serious  charge  about  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  that  the  price  of  already  inflat- 
ed spare  parts  could  go  higher. 

Mr.  BROCKS.  Yes;  I  think  it  could. 

Mr.  ROEWER.  Could  the  gentleman 
explain  his  charge? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Sure,  it  could  go 
higher,  certainly. 

Mr.  ROEMER  How? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Would  anybody  in 
their  right  mind  believe  that  you 
would  .sell  an  alien  wrench  like  this 
one  for  more  than  45  cents'  But  they 
offered  it  to  the  Government  for 
$9,000.  I  do  not  think  you  could  go 
much  higher  than  $9,000  on  an  alien 
wrench. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedeld.  In  so  doing,  let  me 
say  that  I  commend  my  colleague  for 
his  persistence  in  bringing  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  spare  parts  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members.  We  differ 
in  the  approach  in  solving  these  prob- 
lems. After  more  than  a  year  long  In- 
vestigation and  eight  hearings  on  the 
subject,  the  Armed  Services  Commit 
tee  has  reported  a  rather  comprehen- 
sive bill. 

"  1800 

We  believe  that  the  provisions  in  the 
amendment  just  offered  which  have 
been  accepted  by  my  chairman  and  b.\ 
my  ranking  minority  Member,  address 
the  real  issues  In  a  much  more  com 
prehensive  and  effective  mannt>r. 

Many  of  the  provisions  in  my 
amendment  encompass,  and  In  fact  are 
more  stringent,  are  more  demanding 
than  those  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Bedell.  In  addition,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  substance  of  Mr.  Bedell's 
amendment  and  let  me  explain  to  the 
Members  why. 

The  amendment  would.  In  my  judg- 
ment, preclude  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's use  of  a  cyjallfied  products  list 
which  are  necessary  to  insure  qualified 
products  are  offered  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Let  me  explain  the  qualified 
products  list,  if  I  may. 

It  is  much  like  getting  the  Under- 
writers Laboratory  seal  of  approval, 
which  all  consumers  rely  on  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  products  have  met  cer- 
tain safety  standards. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Why  on  Earth 
would  you  have  to  be  on  a  qualified 
bidders  list  to  supply  a  claw  hammer 
or  an  alien  wrench? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Let  me  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  not  talking  about 
claw  hammers.  We  have  about  100,000 
items  a  year  that  are  tjought  out  of 
the  4  million  items  that  we  buy  on  the 
qualified  bidders  list.  Let  me  tell  the 
gentleman  why  that  is  necessary  that 
we  not  abandon  the  qualified  bidders 
list,  if  I  may. 

We  think  it  Is  nece.s.sary  that  DOD 
must  test  products  ahead  of  time 
before  we  buy  them.  Because  the  De- 
fense Department  Is  obliged  to  bu.\' 
from  the  lowest  bidder.  It  does  not 
have  the  option  of  going  out  and  pick- 
ing the  best  product  and  buying  it. 
Those  of  you  who  read  Jack  Ander- 
.son's  column,  and  I  do  not  usually 
quote  from  Jack  Anderson's  column, 
but  on  May  17.  he  gave  a  clear  exam- 
ple why  qualified  bidders  lists  are 
needed. 

In  that  column  he  cited  the  loss  of 
about  16.000  American  s-rvicemen  In 
the  last  21  years  due  t^t* accidental 
death.  And  ht-  stated,  and  I  will  quote: 

Ofliri  our  soldiir.s  paid  wilh  Iheir  livr.s  for 
penny  pitKhin>;   pr.irtu-rs   (hat    led   to   am 
dent.s.  One  .such  in.slanre  ha.s  been  the  in 
rrea.se  in  dro\\nin>;  arcident.s  due  to  faulty 
and  inadequate  hfe  lacket.s,^ 

It  Is  obvious  then  why  lifejackets  are 
on  a  qualified  bidders  list. 

The  same  thing  would  apply  for 
brake  components  on  our  aircraft.  If 
that  brake  system  fails  or  wears  out 
prematurel.v,  we  do  not  only  lose  a  S25 
or  S30  million  aircraft,  but  we  lost  a 
human  life  as  well. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  very  bad  mis- 
take to  do  away  with  qualified  bidders 
lists.  Bids  ought  to  be  evaluated  ahead 
of  time  to  determine  If  the  product  he 
offers  meets  Defense  Department 
specifications.  We  need  to  ascertain 
the  qualities  of  the  product  he  Is  offer- 
ing ahead  of  schedule  and  not  after 
his  bid  has  been  offered. 

I  strongly  object  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head 
with  talking  about  screws  and  every- 
thing else  here  this  afternoon. 

The  qualitative  edge  is  one  thing 
that  we  take  pride  in.  because  we  do 
have  that  qualitative  edge  when  we 
start  talking  and  comparing  with 
other  nations.  I  think  both  amend- 
ments are  pretty  good.  I  am  in  support 
of  the  Niche's  amendment  and  against 


the  Bedell  amendment,  as  much  as  I 
do  that  reluctantly.  Let  .me  give  you 
my  reasons  why. 

Although  I  personally,  from  the 
Armied  Services  point  of  view,  have 
many  differences  with  the  Pentagon 
and  the  Defense  Department,  let  us 
give  credit  where  it  is  due.  As  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who  has  put 
Into  u.se  at  the  present  time  his  new 
auditing  procedures:  internal  auditing, 
which  again  is  attacking  some  of  the 
problems  that  were  referred  to  here 
this  afternoon. 

We  have  to  take  one  step  at  a  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  step  at  a  time,  and 
I  think  we  have  taken  that  initial  step. 
We  have  sanitized  our  bill:  I  think  it  is 
a  bill  that  could  be  approved  by  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  we  have 
put  people  on  notice  by  stating  this  in 
our  committee  hearings.  That,  if 
indeed  it  does  not  work:  if  indeed  it 
does  not  work,  we  are  going  to  take  a 
second  look  at  it  down  the  road. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nich- 
ols) has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  The  other  point 
that  we  must  make  crystal  clear:  All  of 
tho.se  who  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee, all  of  them,  were  asked  one  ques- 
tion when  they  were  investigating  the 
.so-called  fraudulence  procedures,  is 
thai.  Do  we  have  any  proof  of  any 
fraud  taking  place  among  the  contrac- 
tors and  the  defense  industry?  " 

Not  onci-.  not  once  did  someone 
come  forth,  at  least  through  our  inter- 
nal auditing  group,  stating  that  there 
was  no  fraud  committed.  That  is  a 
very,  very  important  point.  So  the 
point  that  we  have  to  make  here  this 
afternoon  is  this:  We  have  a  good 
piece  of  legislation:  we  have  had  days 
and  da.vs  of  testimony  on  it.  I  think 
after  listening  to  the  Chairman  here 
this  afternoon.  I  think  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  go  with  those  who  took  the 
testimony  and  came  out  with  a  deci- 
sion. 

.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
your  bill,  and  I  am  against  the  other 
amendment. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  You  know,  there  are 
different  ways  of  looking  at  things 
sometimes.  In  this  instance.  I  must  dis- 
agree with  the  argument  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

I  would  make  the  argument  that  if 
people  in  this  Chamber  are  concerned 
about  the  spare  parts  problem,  then 
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they  ought  to  read  the  amendment. 
Because  in  this  amendment,  as  a  collo- 
quy bettveen  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment  and  another  gentleman  oh 
the  floor  showed  we  have  language 
that  says  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense ought  to  consider  whether  there 
should  be  a  limit  on  proprietary  rights 
if  the  data  was  developed  substantially 
with  Federal  funds. 

Under  the  current  law,  if  Federal 
funds,  if  just  one  dime  of  Federal 
funds  is  used  to  develop  a  part,  the 
data  reverts  to  the  Government.  This 
amendment  weakens  the  law  that  is 
now  in  effect. 

Now.  the  gentleman  has  a  toolbox 
up  there,  and  he  wants  to  solve  the 
toolbox  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nich- 
ols) has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  happen  to  have  some 
spare  parts  of  my  own.  I  have  got  a 
spring  here  that  should  cost  60  cents, 
but  the  Government  paid  $1^.27  for  it. 
Under  this  amendment  if  that  part 
was  developed  by  a  private  company, 
that  part  could  remain  proprietary 
forever.  The  abuse  would  continue. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is 
sincere  in  his  efforts  to  try  to  solve 
this  problem,  then  he  cannot  support 
any  amendment  that  goes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  watering  down  the  7-year  limit 
on  proprietary  rights,  which  he  com- 
plimented me  for  just  10  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  If  the  gentleman 
would  let  me  finish  my  statement,  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  would  ask  that 
the  gentleman  not  question  my  sincer- 
ity under  any  occasion. 

Mr.  KASICH.  That  is  not  what  I  am 
attempting  to  do. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  the  way  it 
came  out. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  want  to  apologize. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
insist  on  regular  order.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols)  has  the 
time. 

Mr,  KASICH.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  that  I  do 
not  in  any  way,  shape.itor  form  ques- 
tion his  sincerity.  WhatJ  k^m  suggest- 
ing to  the  gentleman  iitnatjif  he  is  se- 
rious about  the  7-yeM-  limit  that  is 
placed  on  proprietary  rights,  which  he 
argued  is  the  most  serious  provision  in 
the  Nichols  bill,  then  he  cannot  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  ask  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 


Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  for  one  basic  reason:  The 
gentleman  who  offers  this  amendment 
says  it  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Nichols  bill.  But  the  gentleman's 
amendment  weakens  the  7-year  provi- 
sion that  is  contained  in  the  present 
Nichols  bill,  which  now  puts  a  limit  on 
proprietary  rights  for  those  firms  that 
devetop  parts  with  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment funds,  as  well  as  those  that  de- 
velop parts  at  their  own  expense.  I  am 
paticularly  concerned  about  proprie- 
tary rights  for  items  like  a  washer  that 
the  Government  is  paying  76  cents  for. 
but  could  buy  for  12  cents,  or  again. 
the  spring,  which  the  Government  is 
paying  $15.27  for,  but  ought  to  be 
buying  for  60  cents. 

D  1810 

In  a  colloquy,  the  question  was 
asked  that  if  somebody  should  develop 
an  item  at  their  own  expense,  does 
that  mean  that  their  rights  should  be 
protected  forever?  The  answer  given 
to  that  question  was  yes.  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  that.  If  such  practices  are 
allowed  to  continue,  companies  that 
produce  those  simple  parts  will  be  al- 
lowed to  be  the  sole  supplier  for  these 
parts  for  as  long  as  they  wish,  which 
means  that  company  would  operate 
forever  in  a  monopoly  situation  with 
the  Government. 

That  is  a  very,  very  important  point. 
and  I  want  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, who  complimented  me  on  my 
provision,  to  understand  my  argufnent 
here.  I  certainly  would  never  question 
the  integrity  or  the  sincerity  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  on  this.  In 
fact,  I  commend  him  for  his  work,  but 
I  want  him  to  understand  this  very 
crucial  argument. 

The  other  point  I  tried  to  make  is 
that  language  in  this  amendment 
weakens  the  present  Federal  law  as  it 
applies  to  proprietary  rights.  Under 
current  Federal  law.  if  the  Govern- 
ment puts  one  dime  into  the  develop- 
ment of  that  part,  the  data  on  that 
part  reverts  back  to  the  Government. 
But  the  Bedell  amendment  states  that 
if  data  is  developed  partially  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  proprietary  rights 
may  be  granted  to  the  contractor. 
That  is  without  question  a  weakening 
of  current  Federal  law. 

So  if  this  House  is  sincere,  if  this 
House  wants  to  make  a  strong  effort 
to  try  to  take  a  major  step  forward. 
Members  will  oppose  this  amendment. 

Let  me  state  one  more  thing  that 
was  not  pointed  out  in  the  Nichols  bill. 
There  are  two  provisions  in  the  Nich- 
ols bill,  one  that  says  a  contractor 
cannot  prevent  a  small  contractor 
from  selling  to  the  Government.  That 
has  been  one  of  the  major  problems 
that  we  have  had,  because  major  con- 
tractors have  gone  to  their  subcontrac- 
tors and  said,    'You  do  not  tell   the 


Government  you  are  making  this  part 
for  us."  The  teeth  in  the  Nichols  bill 
says  that  that  shall  not  occur. 

And  there'  is  another  significant  fea- 
ture in  the  Nichols  bill,  requiring  con- 
tractors tb  identify  the  subcontractors 
who  produce  the  part.  That  would 
allow  the  Government  to  go  directly  to 
the  manufacturer  of  this  spring  or  of 
this  washer  and  buy  that  part  directly 
from  the  subcontractors.  There  are. 
without  question,  teeth  in  the  bill,  in 
the  provision  I  just  mentioned  and  the 
limitation  on  proprietary  rights. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we-do  not  want 
to  water  down  the  7-year  provision 
that  says  that  the  Government  ought 
to  be  able  to  collect  data  and  allow 
other  companies  to  use  it  to  compete 
for  parts,  because  it  is  competition 
that  brings  down  the  prices. 

So  when  an  argument  is  made  on 
one  side  that  we  have  expensive  items, 
but  then  on  the  other  side  we  weaken 
or  suggest  that  we  weaken  current 
Federal  law  that  is  designed  to  get  us 
the  cheapest  possible  prices.  I  say  that 
is  not  correct.  I  say  we  ought  to  review 
this  amendment  and  we  ought  not  to 
weaken  the  7-year  limit  on  proprietary 
rights,  and  we  ought  to  continue  to 
support  the  Nichols  bill  as  now  writ- 
ten. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Bedell  amendment.  We  all  agree 
that  the  overcharges  for  spare  parts  is 
inexcusable.  What  we  disagree  on  is 
how  to  meet  the  problem. 

The  approach  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Nichols) 
is  more  comprehensive  than  that  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell)  and  provides  the  best  so- 
lution, in  my  opinion,  to  this  unfortu- 
nate problem  that  has  damaged  the 
credibility  of  the  defense  procurement 
process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr,  Bedell). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Bedell  amendment  and  in  support 
of  the  Nichols  amendment,  and  I  do  it 
with  great  reluctance  for  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  I  know, 
and  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland, -who  I  know  worked 
very  hard  in  trying  to  perfect  this 
amendment,  but  it  does  raise  some 
very  serious  problems  about  some  of 
the  policy  changes  in  the  Federal  pro- 
curement process  which  I  think  would 
be  brought  about  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted. 

The  Bedell  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  no  small  business  could  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  have  its 
offer  considered  by  a  Federal  agency  if 
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it  is  not  on  a  qualified  bidders  list  or 
its  products  are  not  on  a  qualified 
products  list.  However,  prequalifica- 
tion  techniques  are  a  standard  and  ac- 
cepted practice  in  the  Federal  Pro- 
curement process. 

These  techniques,  as  used  today,  arc 
neither  designed  to.  nor  do,  to  my 
knowledge,  discriminate  against  small 
business  or  anybody  else  who  desires 
to  do  business  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Rather,  these  procedures 
promote  efficiency  and  economy  to 
the  Government,  and  are  particularly 
important  safeguards  in  areas  requir- 
ing special  skJU,  for  instance  in  new 
technologies  developed  in  the  space 
program  and  a  lot  of  the  programs 
that  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. My  concern  is  that  these  goals 
would  be  impeded,  rather  than  pro- 
moted, by  such  a  provision  of  this 
kind. 

If  you  were  trying  to  buy  a  micro- 
scope, it  is  a  lot  different  than  some- 
one building  a  clawhammer  or  an  alien 
wrench.  Some  of  the  .sophisticated 
equipment  that  you  need  you  must 
make  sure  that  the  people  are  quali- 
fied to  produce  not  only  quality  but 
also  that  they  can  produce  the  prod 
uct.  If  you  get  into  a  program  and  sud- 
denly they  default,  as  they  may  do. 
then  the  Government  is  back  in  the 
pickle  again  of  trying  to  get  out. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  defining  le- 
gitimate proprietary  interest."  as  has 
already  l)een  mentioned,  in  an  attempt 
to  restrict  a  perceived  abuse  of  such 
designations  to  impede  competition. 

Although  the  amendment  states 
that  the  Secretary  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  statements  of  policy 
contained  in  the  uniform  patent  bill 
for  universities,  small  business,  and 
not-forprofits— the  thrust  of  the 
amendment  is  to  look  at  the  rights  to 
technical  data  developed  with  Federal 
funds,  a  time  limit  on  rights  to  techni- 
cal data  and  requiring  a  contract 
clause  specifying  the  Government's 
rights  to  own  or  use. 

This  part  of  the  amendment  runs 
contrary  to  the  whole  effort  to  encour- 
age high  technology  expansion  and  in- 
novation from  lhe.se  companies  that 
work  with  the  Federal  Government. 

For  those  reasons,  I  urge  rejection  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  knows  the  respect  that  this  gen- 
tleman has  for  him.  I  do  disagree  with 
the  statement  that  he  has  made  and 
the    position    he    has    taken    on    the 


Bedell  amendment,  however,  because 
in  my  judgment.  Mr.  Bedell  has  laid 
out  for  us  an  alternative  that. has  real 
teeth  in  it  and  offers  a  real  chance  for 
taxpayers  to  get  the  best  deal  they 
possibly  can. 

I  think  really  that  is  what  our  job 
ought  to  be.  One  of  the  strengths  of 
the  Bedell  amendment,  it  .seems  to  me, 
is  the  reforms  it  offers  in  terms  of 
sole-source  procurement.  I  have  not 
heard  anything  that  the  gentleman 
has  said,  and  I  am  not  picking  on  him 
because  I  have  not  heard  anything  in 
the  whole  discussion  this  afternoon 
about  the  reforms  in  sole-source  pro- 
curement that  the  Bedell  amendment 
offers. 

I  found  out.  t3  my  astonishment, 
that  in  fiscal  year  1982  the  military 
spent  $13  billion  on  spares  and  re- 
placement parts,  and  77  percent  of 
those  purchases  were  on  a  sole-source, 
noncompetitive  basis.  The  GAO  report 
estimates  that  30  to  40  percent  savings 
could  be  found  if  we  simply  reformed 
that.  Bedell  does  it.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  gentleman  is  opposed  to 
that. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Oregon  that  I  am  not  con- 
doning some  of  the  previous  practices 
that  have  gone  on.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  is  attempting  to 
correct  that,  but  in  the  process  of 
doing  this,  let  us  not  destroy  the 
whole  concept  of  competitive  bidding 
by  opening  to  unqualified  bidders.  Cer- 
tainly everybody  can  do  it  and  the 
present  procedure  of  qualified  bidders 
does  not  discriminate  against  anyone. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
what  is  competition  if  it  is  not  opening 
the  doors  and  letting  people  in  to  bid? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  We  have  open  competi- 
tion today.  We  need  more. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  5064.  the 
Defense  Spare  Parts  Procurement 
Reform  Act.  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the 
Nichols  amendment  on  spare  parts 
procurement. 

The  last  3  years  have  been  marked 
by  the  most  rapid  and  expensive  mili- 
tary buildup  in  U.S.  peacetime  history. 
For  many  of  us  in  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration's sharp  increases  in  the 
level  of  defen.se  spending  beyond  levels 
necessary  for  an  effective  defen.se.  es- 
pecially during  a  time  of  serious  eco- 
nomic stress,  have  been  a  .source  of 
major  concern.  This  is  why  it  is  par- 
ticularly distressingto  many  of  us  in 
Congress  and  the  public  to  read  every 
day  of  million-dollar  cost  overruns  in 
weapons  programs,  and  the  unfathom- 
able prices  our  Government  has  paid 
for  simple  spare  parts  that  can  be  pur- 
chased at  hardware  stores  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  cost  we  pay  to  contrac- 
tors. 

Last  year.  Congress  took  several  im- 
portant steps  to  promote  accountabil- 
ity in  military  procurement  by  the  cre- 
ation   of    an    independent    Office    of 


Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  to 
manage  the  weapons  testing  process: 
requiring  weapons  manufacturers  to 
provide  warranties  on  the  weapons 
they  sell  to  the  government;  and  re- 
quiring the  DOD  to  report  to  Congress 
on  its  efforts  to  solve  the  spare  parts 
problem. 

Mr.  •  Chairman,  this  amendment 
takes  direct  steps  to  make  necessary 
reforms  in  the  defense  acquisition 
process  by  getting  at  the  heart  of  the 
spare  parts  problem:  accountability 
and  management  .  incentive.  This 
amendment  is  the  culmination  of 
almost  a  year  of  study  by  Chairman 
Nichols  and  his  Investigations  Sub- 
committee. The  amendment  will  pro- 
vide better  planning  in  the  procure- 
ment of  spare  parts  by  requiring  DOD 
buyers  to  check  existing  inventories 
before  ordering,  in  addition  to  check- 
ing the  prior  procurement  history  of 
the  same  item.  It  will  allow  the  DOD 
to  purchase  directly  from  subcontrac- 
tors, thereby  eliminating  the  added 
expense  of  the  contractor-as-middle- 
man  relationship.  Additionally,  it 
clears  the  uncertainty  about  technical 
rights  by  requiring  contractors  to 
stand  behind  any  data  they  provide  to 
the  Government.  The  amendment  also 
will  allow  for  recognition  of  individual 
efforts  to  increase  competition  and 
achieve  cost  savings  during  personnel 
evaluations,  and  requires  the  assign- 
ment of  a  competition  advocate  to 
each  contracting  activity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  embark  on  con- 
sideration of  a  spending  measure  to 
commit  $98  billion  for  military  pro- 
curement, it  is  imperative  that  we  act 
how  to  curb  the  waste  and  abuse  in  de- 
fense purchasing  practices.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  Nichols  amendment. 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
time  that  American  taxpayers  stopped 
being  played  for  suckers.  We  are  all 
scandalized  at  the  thought  of  the  tax- 
payers shelling  out  $436  for  a  $7 
hammer  or  $938  for  a  $5  plastic  stool 
leg  cap,  and  so  forth. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  do  anything  about  it.  Con- 
gressman Bedell's  amendment  will 
really  have  an  effect.  We  should  all 
support  it. 

The  amendment  increases  the  abili- 
ty of  small  businesses  to  bid  on  these 
spare  parts  contracts.  It  opens  up  the 
system  to  competition.  It  is  a  scandal 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  over- 
pays by  dozens  and  hundreds  of  times 
on  some  spare  parts.  A  large  part  of 
the  reason  is  that  the  Department 
buys  77  percent  of  their  spare  parts 
through  sole-source  contracts  where 
there  is  only  one  supplier.  Back  in 
1969,  a  congressional  report  took  the 
Department  to  task  over  spare  parts. 
And,  then,  50  percent  of  the  purchases 
were  negotiated,  without  price  compe- 
tition. Now,  15  years  later,  things  have 
gotten  a  lot  worse. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  do  more 
than  simply  codify  the  Defense  De- 
partment's regulations.  The  Bedell 
amendment  has  real  teeth.  It  would 
prohibit  arbitrary  sole  source  bidding. 

It  also  requires  contractors  to  supply 
parts  at  the  lowest  commercial  price. 
Any  deviation  would  have  to  be  speci- 
ficly  explained.  If  there  is  softie  reason 
for  a  very  high  price,  if  the  national 
security  or  some  very  special  circum- 
stance exists,  it  should  be  explained. 
This  provision  is  completely  logical. 

You  hear  all  kinds  of  screams  of  an- 
guish from  the  defense  contractors. 
You  hear  about  all  kinds  of  technicali- 
ties. But.  the  question  is:  Are  we  here 
to  serve  the  contractors  or  the  taxpay- 
ers. 

I  urge  a  "yes"  vote  on  the  Bedell 
amendment.* 

D  1820 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  on  this  amendment  now  for 
an  hour  and  20  minutes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  terminate  at  6:30,  10  min- 
utes from  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  On  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  time  for  limitation  of 
debate  was  set  will  be  recognized  for 
45  seconds  each. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Bedell.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Bedell 
amendrr»ent. 

I  think  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  here  are  spurious. 
There  has  clearly  been  a  cozy  relation- 
ship over  the  years  among  the  Defense 
Department,  the  contractors,  and  the 
committee,  and  this  qualified  bidders' 
list  is  a  key  part  of  that,  keeping 
people  from  being  able  t«  bid  on  par- 
ticular products.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  made  clear  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment, in  selecting  the  bidder,  has 
a  right  to  look  at  the  quaMfications  of 
that  bidder.  So  the  idea  of  having  to 
purchase  from  people  who  cannot 
produce  adequate  brakes  or  lifejackets 
is  just  spurious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  ZsCHAU). 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  address  a  quick  question 
to  the  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 


In  his  amendment  it  indicates  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  es- 
tablish reverse  engineering  programs. 
Does  that  mean  that  if  a  company,  for 
example,  develops  a  printed  circuit 
board  like  the  one  I  have  here,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  then  be 
authorized  at  taxpayer  expense  to  pay 
for  reverse  engineering  of  this  in  order 
to  enable  other  people  to  develop  it  or 
to  offer  it  for  sale  to  the  Government? 
Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  No;  the  Department 
of  Defense  does  not  go  to  any  expense 
in  this  regard.  It  simply  opens  it  up  so 
that  other  firms,  if  they  wish  to  do  so, 
would  be  able  to  obtain  parts  in  order 
to  be  in  a  position  to  bid  on  those 
products. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hopkins). 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  no 
one.  to  my  knowledge,  who  has  worked 
on  this  legislation  now  for  over  a  year 
on  the  subcommittee  is  on  the  side  of 
the  contractors.  Nobody  is  trying  to 
shelter  them.  The  fact  is  that  anybody 
can  bid  .who  wants  to  and  who  is  quali- 
fied. 

The  point  is,  if  they  are  not  quali- 
fied to  produce,  then  it  could  end  up 
costing  the  taxpayers  more  money, 
and  I  know  of  no  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell),  who  is  well  inten- 
tioned  in  his  amendment,  that  wants 
that.  I  think  this  is  a  right  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mrs.  Boxer). 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  think  the 
Bedell  amendment  strengthens  the 
Nichols  amendment,  and  I  think  both 
amendments  are  really  good  for  the 
taxpayers,  so  I  support  both  amend- 
ments. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
said  in  opposition  to  the  Bedell 
amendment:  "Don't  destroy  competi- 
tive bidding  by  opening  it  up  to  every- 
body." 

I  simply  cannot  agree  with  that 
statement.  We  should  open  it  up  to  ev- 
erybody to  lower  prices  on  these  mili- 
tary spare  parts.  That  is  what  com- 
petitive bidding  is  all  about,  and  I 
hope  we  will  support  both  of  these 
amendments  before  us. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON  and  Mr.  Dickinson  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Nichols). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Daniel).  ^ 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  - 
if  he  would  respond  to  a  question. 


Is  it  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  in  no  way  affects 
the  procurement  policy,  practices,  or 
regulations  of  the  military  commissar- 
ies? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the   gentleman   from   Louisiana 

(Mr.  ROEMER). 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Nichols  amendment 
and  of  the  Bedell  amendment.  They 
fit  together.  They  make  stronger  a 
process  w'hich  is  inherently  weak. 

I  hear  the  objections  from  the  other 
side  that  the  dividing  line  is  the  quali- 
fied bid  list.  What  the  Bedell  amend- 
ment does  is  open  jt  up.  In  a  strange 
free-enterprise  system,  he  lets  more 
companies  bid  on  these  products. 

What  is  wrong  with  that? 

He  allows  the  military  the  right, 
having  chosen  the  low  bidder,  to  select 
the  quality  that  meets  their  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bedell  amend- 
ment is  right  here,  and  we  as  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  follow  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  Bedell  amendment. 

This  amendment  which  is  being  con- 
sidered will  be.  I  think,  another  major 
step  in  bringing  the  word  'competi- 
tion" into  the  vocabulary  of  Govern- 
ment procurement.  Once  we  limit  the 
reasons  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense can  purchase  spare  parts  under  a 
sole-source  process,  we  will  create 
price  competition  and  bring  these 
prices  down.  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  very,  very  proud  if  we  pass  this 
amendment. 

As  a  corollary  benefit,  this  competi- 
tion will  -nvolve  more  businesses  in 
the  defense  procurement  process,  and 
this  will  strengthen  and  broaden  the 
industrial  base. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  the 
questions  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  RoEMER)  to  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  close  debate?  It  is  my 
amendment.  May  I  be  permittd  the  op- 
portunity to  close  debate? 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  that  may  be  done  only  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
-ted  to  close  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  respond  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  that  he  had 
heard  no  discussion  related  to  sole- 
source  procurement.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  that  the  fig 
ures  he  quoted  are^well  known  to  our 
committee.  The.v  are  of  much  concern 
to  our  committee,  and  we  intend  to  do 
something  about  them. 

For  that  reason,  we  have  established 
competition  advocates  by  law  for  e\ery 
contracting  office  in  the  military  in 
this  country.  These  people  are  there 
with  engineering  and  technical  back- 
grounds and  are  able  to  challenge  any 
claims  that  just  one  company  can  pro- 
vide sole-source  procurement  for  a 
part. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
presently  pending  three  separate  bills 
to  establish  by  statute  the  exceptions 
for  sole  source  on  all  contracts.  The 
issue  is  better  addressed  in  those  bills. 
H.R.  2545.  H.R   5184.  and  S.  338. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  at- 
tention which  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  given  this  subject.  I  hate  to 
have  to  oppose  him.  but  I  hope  we  will 
not  do  away  with  the  qualified  bidders 
list  that  is  very,  very  important,  and 
■for  that  reason  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  down  the  Bedell  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Bedell). 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.   BOEHLERT.   Mr.   Chairman.    I 
rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's  ex- 
,  cellent  amendment. 

It  has  been  said  during  the  debate 
that  this  will  disrupt  the  whole  pro- 
curement process,  particularly  the 
procurement  of  items  the  defen.se  t>s- 
tablishment  needs  In  the  worst  way. 

The  problem  is  that  in  too  many  in- 
stances the  defense  establishment  is 
procuring  those  items  in  the  worst 
way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols) 
for  his  excellent  amendment,  and  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell) 
to  that  amendment.  Something  good 
and  needed  has  been  made  better  and 
is  most  definitely  needed. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  request- 
ed to  be  last  is  that  I  wanted  to  find 
out  if  there  were  any  other  arguments 
against  this  amendment.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  tell,  the  argument  against  the 
amendment  is  that  it  will  open  up 
competition  and  permit  anyone  to  bid. 

If  Members  are  against  anyone 
having    an   opportunity    to    bid.    then 


they  ought  to  vote  against  my  amend- 
ment. But  I  hope  we  are  concerned 
enough  about  taxpayers'  dollars  that 
we  are  going  to  .say  right  now  that  we 
are  going  to  stop  sonie  of  these  prac- 
tices. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  it  understood 
clearly  that  my  amendment  does  not 
delete  any  part  of  the  Nichols  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  a  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  the  time  has 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  k)wa 
'Mr.  Bedell )  to  the  amendment\of- 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Nichols). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RKrORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  324.  noes 
75.  not  voting  34.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No    1891 

AYES    324 


A(  krrman 

Covni- 

Guanni 

Addnbbo 

Craii! 

Giinder.son 

AkaKa 

Crane  IJannl 

Hall  'IN< 

A 1  bos  1.1 

Crane.  Hhilip 

Hall.  Ralph 

.AtKlcrsdt! 

l)anneme>er 

Hall.  .Sam 

Andri'Ms  ■  Nf 

Diusrhl.- 

Hamilron 

Andr.  VIS  •  TX  ' 

Daub 

Hammirsehinid! 

Appli-taii 

Daus 

Harkin 

.Ari-tur 

lie  la  Ciar/.a 

Harrison 

AuCoin 

Df  Ihmis 

Ha\es 

Barn'  s 

Derrick 

Hefnir 

Baniiti 

Dicks 

Heftel 

Balis 

Donnells 

Herlel 

Bid.ll 

Doruaii 

HiKhlo\*er 

Biilrnson 

Do*d\ 

Hiler 

Bt Tl  (HtT 

Do\fcne\ 

Howard 

Btrriian 

Driier 

HoM-r 

BiUuiiii 

Durbin 

Hubbard 

Bia«>;i 

D«\er        * 

Huckab.v 

Bilirakis 

KarU 

Huuhes 

BliU\ 

t'ckari 

Hyde 

Boihlrri 

KdKur 

In  land 

Bctk-s 

Kdviards  ■(  Ai 

Jacobs 

Bi/land 

Kmerson 

.Jenkins 

Boiiir 

Krilreich 

Jones  '  NC . 

Bonior 

l--:rlenh()rn 

Jones  'OKi 

Boiik.r 

K\an.s  >  lAi 

Jones  iTN' 

Borski 

Kians  1 II.  1 

Kapliir 

Bo.scn 

F:i.sce!l 

Ka.slenmei(  r 

Brmchcr 

Pazio 

Kemp 

Boxt-r 

Feiyhan 

Kildee 

Bnll 

Ferrarn 

Kindness 

Br(»()nifM'Ul 

Fiedler 

KUczka 

Bro«.ri    C'Ai 

Field.s 

KoKO\.sek 

Brovkti  iCO> 

Fish 

Koller 

Brovhill 

Flono 

Kosimayer 

Biirldn  'C'Ai 

Foitliella 

Kramt  r 

Burton  ■  IN> 

Folei 

LaFalce 

Campbell 

Ford  •  TN  ■ 

LaKomarsino 

(.*arnf  > 

Fo»  ler 

l.anlo.s 

CarpiT 

Frank 

Lalta 

Carr 

Prenzel 

Leach 

Chappie 

Fro.sl 

Leland 

Clarke 

Garcia 

Levin 

Clay 

Cieka-s 

t.*n  me 

Coals 

tiephardl 

Levilas 

Cue  1  ho 

Gilman 

Lewis  iFLi 

Coleman    TXi 

Gingrich 

Lipm.ski 

ColIin.s 

Glickman 

Livin((.slon 

Conable 

Gonzalez 

Loefflor 

Come 

GoodlinR 

LonK  'MDi 

Conyer.s 

Gradison 

Lowery  iCAi 

Cooper 

Gramm 

Lowry  'WAi 

Corcoran 

Gra.v 

Lujan 

Couuhim 

Gr€-rn 

Luken 

Courier 

GrenK 

Lundme 

LunKren 

Penny 

Snyder 

Mack 

Perkins 

Solarz 

MacKav 

Petri 

Solomon 

Madman 

Pickle 

Spratl 

Markey 

Porter 

St  Germain 

Marlinee 

Pntchard 

StaKKers 

Marlin  i  ILi 

Pur.sell 

Stanseland 

Marl  in  iNCi 

Rahall 

Slenholm 

Man  Inez 

Rangel 

Stokes 

Malsui 

Re^ula 

Sliidds 

Mazzoli 

Ri'id 

Sundquisl 

McCandless 

Richard.son 

Swift 

McCollum 

Ridtie 

Synar 

McDade 

Rinaldo 

Taiike 

MeGralli 

Rilter 

Taiizin 

McHi.th 

Roberts 

Taylor 

M<'Kernan 

Rodino 

Thomas  <GAi 

M<KlMlle\ 

Roe 

Torres 

Mc.Niil.y 

Roemer 

TorricelU 

Michel 

RoRers 

Towns 

Miller 'CAi 

Rose 

Traxler 

Miller  ^C)H' 

Rosienkowski 

Udall 

Mineia 

Roth 

Valentine 

Mitchell 

Roukema 

Vander  Jai;t 

Moakli  % 

Hoybal 

Vanderi!rif( 

Molinan 

RU.S.SO 

Veiito 

Mollohan 

.Sabo 

Volkmi-r 

.M.MKh 

•Sa^atjc 

VucanoMch 

Moori 

Sawvir 

"Walnren 

Moorhiad 

.Schaefer 

Walker 

Mra/<  k 

.Srheiier 

Walkins 

MiirphN 

Schneider 

Waxman  • 

Muriha 

Schroeder 

Wea\er 

Nalcher 

Schiiize 

Weber 

Neal 

Schumer 

Weiss 

Nelson 

Seiberlinn 

Wheal 

Nielson 

Sliannon 

Whitley 

Nowjik 

Shari) 

Whit  taker 

()  Brii  ri 

Shaw 

Whitt<-n 

Oberstar 

Shelby 

Williams  iMT) 

Obev 

Sluimway 

Williams  (OH  1 

Olin 

Sikorski 

Wmn 

Ortiz 

Siljander 

Wi;,.. 

Otlinuer 

Sisisky 

Wolf 

Owens 

Skeen 

W'oipe 

Panel  la 

Slattery 

Wort  ley 

F*arrts 

Smith  1  FI.) 

Wvden 

Pashayan 

Smith  1  lAi 

Wylle 

Pal  man 

Smith  iNEi 

Yates 

Patterson 

Smith  'NJi 

Yatron 

Paul 

Smith.  Robert 

YounK  1 AK) 

Pea.se 

Snowi 
NOES-75 

YounK iFLi 

Alexander 

(lejdenson 

Montgomery 

Annun/io 

Han.sendlTi 

Morri.son  it"Ti 

.Aspin 

Hart  net  t 

Morri.son  IWA) 

Badham 

rt.tuher 

Myers 

Baleman 

Hillis 

Nichols 

Bi  imeii 

Hopkins 

Oakar 

BeMll 

Horion 

Ox  ley 

Brooks 

Hunter 

Price 

Byron 

Hutto 

QuiUen 

Chandler 

Johnson 

Ratchford 

Chapp<ll 

Ka-sich 

Ray 

Cheney 

Kiizen 

Robin.son 

ClinKir 

Kennelly 

Rowland 

Daniel 

Lehman  iFLi 

Rudd 

Darden 

Lewis  iCAi 

Shuster 

DeWine 

Lloyd 

Skelton 

Dickin.suii 

Lone  1  LA  1 

Smith.  Denny 

Dinvell 

Lou 

Spence 

Duncan 

Mavroules 

Stratton 

Dyson 

McCain 

Stump 

Edwards  '  ALi 

MrCloskey 

Thoma.s  (CA) 

English 

McCUrdy 

Whitehurst 

Flippo 

McEwen 

WriKht 

Ford.  Mil 

Mica 

YounK  iMO) 

Fuqtia 

Mikulski 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-34 

Anthony 

Gibbons 

Martin  (NY) 

Barnard 

Gore 

Minish 

Breaux 

,     HalHOH) 
Hance 

Packard 

Bryant 

Pepper 

Coleman  'MO 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Sensenbreimer 

Crockett 

Hawkins 

Simon 

D  Amours 

Holt 

Slark 

Dixon 

Jeffords 

Tallon 

Dymally 

Leath 

Wilson 

Edwards  t  OK  i 

Lehman  iCA) 

Wirth 

Franklin 

Lent 

Gaydos 

Marriott 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Franklin  against. 

Mr.  Crockett  for,  with  Mrs.  Holt  apinst. 

Messrs.  SAWYER,  BURTON  of  In- 
diana, COLEMAN  of  Texas.  LIVING- 
STON, ORTIZ,  BLILEY.  DOWDY  of 
Mississippi,  LUJAN,  HEFNER, 
NELSON  of  Florida,  KRAMER, 
PASHAYAN.  and  ROSE  and  Mrs. 
BOGGS  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "tye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols),  as 
amended, 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  396,  noes 
0,  not  voting  37,  as  follows?"      '      -  .- 
[Roll  No.  190] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NC I 

Andrews  (TK I 

Annunzio     | 

Applenate    : 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnes 

Bartlett        I 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilen.son 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlen 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brilt 

Brooks        I 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CAJ 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 


AYES-396 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conle 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derri(* 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erienbom 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 


Peighan 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pjsh 

Flippo 

Ftorio 

FO^Iietta 

Pbley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost   ' 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

OrfgR 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Halciier 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horion 

Howard 

Hoyer 


Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland  - 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogov.sek 

Koller 

Kosimayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Lehman  IFL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lou 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli     ' 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 
McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA; 


Miller  (OH) 
Mineta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
^  Moore 
Moorhead 
Morri.son  (CTl 
Morrison  iWA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nalcher 
Neal 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nielson 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olin 
Ortiz 
Oltinger 
Owens 
Ox  ley 
Panel  la 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Palman 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Penny 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 

Richardson 
Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rilter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savaue 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

NOES-0 
NOT  VOTING— 37 


Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJi 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Sprat  t 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratlon 
Sludds 
Stump 
Sundquisl 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CAi 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
'Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Venlo 
Volkmer 
Vucang>ich 
Walgreh 
Walker 
Walkins 
Waxman 
Wt^aver 
Weber 
Wei.ss 
Wheal 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whitlaker 
Whitten 
Williams  (MT I 
Williams  (OH) 
Winn 
Wise 
.   Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wort  ley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zschau 


Anthony 

Barnard 

Breaux 

Bryant 

Byron 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conyers 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Dixon 

Dymally 

Eklwards(OK) 

Franklin 


Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gore 

Hall  (OH) 

Hance 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Hawkins 

Holt 

Jeffords 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Marriott 


Minish 

Packard 

Pepper 

Pntchard 

Rodino 

Sensenbrenner 

Simon 

Slark 

Tallon 

Wilson 

Wirth 


D  1900 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offereti  by  Mr.  Stratton: 
Page  131.  after  line  2.  insert  the  following 
new  title  (an(j  redesignate  the  succeeding 
titles  and  sections  accordingly); 

TITLE  IX-NUCLEAR  WINTER  STUDY 
government-sponsored  studies  of  nuclear 

WINTER 

Sec.  901.  (a)  If  any  Government  agency 
undertakes  a  study  of  the  phenomenon  re- 
ferred to  as  'nuclear  winter"  pursuant  to 
proper  authorization,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  participate  in  such  study  to  the 
extent  (and  only  to  the  extent)  that  the 
participation  of  the  Secretary  in  the  study 
is  directly  relevant  to  defense  related  as- 
pects of  the  nuclear-winter  phenomenon. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  may  not 
spend  more  than  $1,500,000  for  participa- 
tion in  a  .study  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion la). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  some  discussion  in  con- 
nection with  this  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  so-called  nuclear  winter 
phenomenon.  A  report  in  the  Boston 
Globe,  indicates  that  there  is  already 
underway  within  the  administratio'n  a 
study  of  the  nuclear  winter  idea. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that 
if  such  a  study  is  underway  by  any 
agency  of  the  Government,  pursuant 
to  proper  authorization,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  participate  in  such  a 
study  to  the  extent,  and  only  to  the 
extent,  that  his  participation  is  direct- 
ly relevant  to  defense-related  aspects 
of  the  nuclear  winter  phenomenon. 
Since  this  is  a  highly  complicated  and 
not  too  well  understood  phenomenon, 
we  limit  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  spend  in 
connection  with  that  participation  to 
$1.5  million. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  scientific  studies  dealing 
with  climatic,  environmental,  and  bio- 
logical matters  are  not  subjects  that 
.  are  addressed  by  this  bill,  nor  are  they 
matters  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

D  1910 

These  matters  fall  instead  under 
other  Government  agencies  such  as 
NOAA,  the  atmospheric  agency,  EPA, 
the  protection  agency.  Nuclear  weap- 
ons policy  and  arms  control  policy  also 
are  functions  that  do  not  reside  in  the 
Department  of  Defense:  they  reside  in 
the  Department  of  State,  .Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  the 
National  Security  Council. 

This  amendment  would,  therefore, 
make  certain  that  the  energies  and  the 
funds  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  only  be  involved  in  such  studies 
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when  there  was  something  that  bore 
directly  on  the  responsibilities  of  that 
department. 

I  realize  that  obviously  everybody  is 
interested  in  knowing  what  the  effects 
of  nuclear  war  are  likely  to  be.  I  think 
most  of  us  who  were  alive  back  in  1945 
have  long  been  well  aware  of  the  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  blasts  and  nuclear 
war.  But  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
not  the  agency  that  ought  to  be  inves- 
tigating this  phenomenon. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in 
August  1983  a  seminar  on  nuclear  war 
was  held  in  Erice.  in  Sicily,  in  connec- 
tion with  an  appeal  from  the  Pope. 
That  seminar  included  a  number  of 
Nobel  Prize-winning  scientists.  Dr. 
Teller  represented  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  a  member  of  our  own  com- 
mittee staff.  Dr.  Eugene  Wigner.  of 
the  United  States,  also  attended,  also 
Dr.  Eugeny  Velhikov  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

These  people  established  that  the 
problem  was,  indeed,  tremendously 
complex  and  would  probably  take 
years  to  solve  and  would  require  the 
best  scientific  minds  available. 

Certainly  the  Department  of  De 
fense  should  do  its  part,  and  the  pur 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
certain  that  if  the  Department  of  De- 
fense does  have  some  invohement  in 
these  studies  it  should  cooperate.  But 
it  is  certainly  not  the  agency  that 
ought  to  undertake  this  whole  study 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend 
menl. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  not  interested  in  this.  I 
wondei-  what  department  would  be? 
Are  they  not  more  interested  than 
anybody  else  in  the  consequences  of  a 
particular  type  of  warfare? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  nuclear  winters  or  nuclear  summers 
either,  for  that  matter,  but  the  pro- 
posals that  have  been  circulating  here 
in  the  last  few  days  have  dealt  with 
climatic,  environmental,  and  biological 
matters,  not  military  matters. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
ask  the  gentleman  a  further  question. 
I  suppose  that  $I'.'  million  might  be 
adequate  for  the  Department  of  De 
fense  for  1  year  to  contribute  to  learn- 
ing something  about  this  problem,  but 
suppose  the  amount  turns  out  to  be  in- 
adequate? Then  what:' 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  I  would  say  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  items  that  have 
been  circulating  around  here,  as  I  said 
previously,  deal  not  with  defense  mat- 
ters, but  with  climatic  matters,  envi- 


ronmental matters,  and  biological  mat- 
ters. These  are  not  the  kinds  of  re- 
sponsibilities that  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  equipped  to  handle. 

We  have  other  agencies  like  NOAA. 
We  have  the  EPA.  We  have  the  nucle- 
ar weapons  policy.  We  have  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  For 
some  of  these  items,  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  certainly  not  specifically 
seized  with  these  particular  items.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suggest  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who  has  big 
enough  authority  as  it  is,  to  try  to 
maintain  the  security  of  our  country, 
should  not  be  required  to  undertake 
matters  dealing  with  the  proper 
sphere  of  other  departments. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  wo^ild  certainly 
agree  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  not  be  the  lead  agency,  prob- 
ably the  National  Science  Foundation 
should,  but  I  do  hope  ttiat  the  gentle- 
man believes,  and  I  think  his  amend- 
ment concedes,  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  might  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  a  multiagency  study  if  it 
is  to  be  a  truly  realistic  and  meaning- 
ful study. 

Mr,  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  is  exactly  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  I  will  say 
to  my  friend  from  Ohio,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary,  so  that  he  has  that  au- 
thorization, and  if  he  would  feel  that 
more  than  SI':;  million  would  be  neces- 
sary for  his  participation,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  we  might  reconsider  that 
figure. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  would  like  to  say  that  1 
have  been  to  two  briefings,  by  Dr.  Carl 
Sagan  and  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich  and  other 
scientists,  and  it  does  .seem  to  me  that 
this  is  a  subject  which  should  require 
a  really  maximum  effort  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  try  to  nail  down  as  much 
as  po.ssible  the  consequences  which,  if 
It  turns  out  are  as  horrendous  as  the 
scientists  who  briefed  us  believe, 
would  be  the  ultimate  in  human  disas- 
ters. They  indicated  that  a  nuclear  ex- 
change involving  as  small  an  amount 
as  100  megatons  could  bring  on  a  nu- 
clear winter  and  plunge  the  world  into 
a  year-long  period  in  which  tempera- 
tures would  be  well  below  freezing  for 
an  entire  year,  wipe  out  agriculture, 
animal  life,  and  possibly  the  entire 
human  race. 

So  that  is  no  small  subject,  and  I 
would  think  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, as  well  as  every  other  agency  of 
the  Government,  and  indeed  every 
other  human  being,  would  want  to  get 
the  anfcwer  to  the  extent  that  is  hu- 
manly possible. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  This  is  precisely 
what  my  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  recognizing  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  a  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  BROWN  oi  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
what  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is.  but  in  listening  to  this 
debate.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  spending  substantially 
more  than  $l'i>  million  to  determine 
the  traumatic  effect  of  weapons  fire 
on  dogs. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  the 
problems  are  similar,  the  effect  of 
weapons  fire  on  dogs  and  a  nuclear 
disaster  to  the  whole  globe? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  am  not  familiar  with  how 
much  is  being  spent.  But  I  certainly 
think  that  if  we  mean  to  protect  our 
soldiers  in  combat  and  to  provide  them 
the  top  medical  assistance  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, we  are  going  to  have  to  spend 
.some  money  to  understand  what  hap- 
pens when  particular  weapons  impact 
on  individual  bodies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gen- 
tleman cannot  extend  his  reasoning  to 
include  the  effect  of  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  entire  human  race?  Does  the 
gentleman  not  see  any  incongruity  be- 
tween spending  that  amount  on  dogs 
and  a  similar  amount  on  the  fate  of 
the  whole  human  race  as  a  result  of 
nuclear  weapons? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  forget  precisely 
how  much  is  this  bill,  but  it  is  over 
$200  billion,  and  we  are  talking  about 
a  po.ssible  consequence  of  a  nuclear 
war  which  would  not  merely  wipe  out 
the  servicemen  and  women  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  entire  human 
race.  So  it  does  seem  to  me  that  our 
.sen.se  of  proportion  would  tell  us  that 
we  should  spend  what  ever  it  takes  to 
find  out  the  facts,  to  the  extent  they 
are  ascertainable. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  agreed  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  not  the  only 
department  that  ought  to  be  involved. 
But  this  particular  piece  of  legislation 
which  we  are  amending  is  one  that  is 
restricted  totally  to  the  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  If  we  are 
going  to  learn  these  nuclear  phenom- 
ena, as  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  it 
is  going  to  take  some  time.  It  is  going 
to  take  a  good  deal  of  expertise. 

As  I  indicated,  the  staff  member 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices who  attended  the  convention  or 
the  seminar  in  Sicily  reported  that  Dr. 


Edward  Teller  had  agreed  it  would  be 
a  vast  undertaking  and  one  that  would 
take  many  years. 

This  is  simply  the  beginning,  and  to 
suggest  that  Caspar  Weinberger  has 
all  of  the  knowledge  on  this  subject  is 
simply  misleading. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Perhaps  I  missed  it.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  to  spell  out  wheth- 
er certain  amounts  are  being  spent  out 
of  the  Defense  budget  now  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  my  under- 
standing is  that  nothing  is  being  ex- 
pended for  that  particular  project  in 
the  Defense  budget.  It  is  not  a  func- 
tion or  a  responsibility  which  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  So  what 
this  amendment  says  is  that  if  the  De- 
fense Department  begins  to  embark  on 
a  program  in  this  area,  it  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  dollar  figure  in  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well,  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  agree  with  me  on 
this. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Is  that  the 
import  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman would  agree  that  in  anything 
connect^ed  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense we  want  to  start  out  slowly  so 
that  we  do  not  find  ourselves  involved 
in  commitments  that  are  far  greater 
than  what  we  had  realized. 

The  Boston  Globe,  as  I  said  earlier 
in  my  remarks,  reports  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  directed  a 
study  of  the  nuclear  winter  idea,  and 
there  are  those  who  have  suggested 
that  that  study  should  be  performed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

My  amendment  would  point  out  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  certain- 
ly not  the  most  likely  area  to  get  that 
kind  of  expertise.  But  insofar  as  its  re- 
sponsibilities are  connected  with  the 
studies  involving  the  so-called  nuclear 
winter,  the  Department  is  authorized 
to  participate,  and  the  initial  figure  is 
.$1.5  million,  which  at  least  to  this 
Member  is  not  "peanuts." 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  NOAA  is  going  to  be  the 
lead  agency  on  this  study,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  totally  appropriate. 
I  understand  also  that  the  Defense 
Nuclear  Agency,  which  has  tremen- 


dous    experience     and     background, 
might  be  involved  somewhat. 

Would  this  allow  that  financially? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  this  would 
allow  that  to  be  done  very,  very  defi- 
nitely. 

Mr.  DICKS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
NOAA  would  be  a  good  agency  to  be 
the  head  agency  on  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  do  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  has  some- 
thing he  wants  to  inquire  about? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  address  the  issue  in  title 
IX,  section  901.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  authorized  the  dispos- 
al of  10  million  ounces  of  silver  from 
the  national  defense  stockpile.  In 
reading  the  committee  report,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  subcommittee  chairman 
exercised  caution  and  took  steps  to 
assure  the  domestic  mining  industry 
that  undue  market  disturbance  will  be 
guarded  against. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  commit- 
tee has  no  intention  of  taking  action 
that  would  unduly  disrupt  the  market- 
place. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
would  like  to  point  out  is  that  within 
the  committee  report  it  implies  that 
the  domestic  mining  industry  would 
complain  to  Federal  officials  when 
silver  is  identified  for  disposal. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  has  the  amendment 
that  I  offered  been  agreed  to? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  has  not  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  This  Member  of- 
fered an  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Craig)  moved  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  still  pending. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  apologize,  and  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  And.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  just  responding  to  the  gentle- 
man's inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Craig)  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  want  to  do  is 
clarify  the  industry's  stand  on  this 
issue. 

The  mining  industry  does  not 
become  upset  with  the  disposal  of 
silver  but  with  the  method  of  disposal. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  is  he  saying 


that  a  method  of  disposal,  like  weekly 
Government  auctions,  is  disruptive  or 
is  a  disruptive  force  that  upsets  the 
domestic  mining  industry? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  what  I  am  saying. 

The  domestic  mining  industry  feels 
very  strongly  and  would  like  it  to  be 
made  clear  that  they  do  not  object  to 
the  disposal  but  to  the  method  of  dis- 
posal of  silver  from  the  stockpile.  It  is 
their  belief  and  my  belief  that  there 
are  a  number  of  options  available  that 
will  accomplish  the  desired  goals  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
satisfactorily  meet  the  needs  of  the 
domestic  mining  industry. 

I  am  willing  to  explore  these  options 
with  the  subcommittee  chairman  at 
his  earliest  convenience. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  hope  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  would  explore  disposal 
alternatives  which  would  provide  max- 
imum revenues  to  the  national  defense 
stockpile  transaction  fund  with  mini- 
mum impact  on  commercial  and  indus- 
trial markets.  I  should  point  out  that 
the  only  funds  currently  available  for 
the  procurement  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials  for  the  national  defense 
stockpile  are  derived  from  the  sale  of 
excess  materials  from  the  stockpile. 
The  only  real  moneymakers  in  the  list 
of  excess  materials  are:  diamonds, 
silver,  tin.  and  tungsten. 

Even  if  we  could  dispose  of  all  of  the 
excess  materials  in  the  stockpile  to- 
morrow, we  would  still  need  an  addi- 
tional $6  billion  to  meet  the  stockpile 
goals  that  have  been  established  for 
some  time  by  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Let  me  thank  the  sub- 
committee chairman  for  his  coopera- 
tion and  his  understanding  of  this 
issue.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  as  it  relates  to  sales  from  the 
stockpile. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  if  I 
might,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion in  his  dual  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the, Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  his  chairmanship  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

One  of  the  issues  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  in  my  congressional  serv- 
ice is  the  plight  of  some  of  our  veter- 
ans who,  having  left  the  service  in  due 
course  with  honorable  discharges,  en- 
tered various  vocational  or  higher  vo- 
cational   programs    in    pursuance    of 
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some  career  goal.  In  some  cases,  as  we 
all  know,  there  were  delays  with  some 
of  the  Vietnam  veterans.  They  en 
countered  in  some  cases  greater  psy 
chiological  stress,  and  they  had  more 
problems  partly.  I  think,  caused  by  .so- 
cietjHS-unfeeling  response  to  them. 

Some  of.  these  young  people,  some 
not  so  young,  find  themselves  now  in 
school,  and  I  should  add  that  some  of 
them  «were  not  able  to  get  in  school 
right  away.  Many  of  them  who  started 
school  had.  by  the  time  they  started 
educational  programs,  wives  and  chil- 
dren so  they  were  able  to  go  only  half 
time.  A  4-year  program  would  thu.s 
take  8  years. 

What  that  would  mean  is  that  if  a 
veteran,  because  of  the  various  factors 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  did  not 
decide  to  go  to  school  for  3  or  4  years 
and  then  found  himself  in  a  program 
that  was  a  half-time  program  and  it 
was  going  to  take  8  years,  some  \eter 
ans  w  ho  are  now  in  .school  have  found, 
as    that    10  year    delimiting    date    ap 
proaches.  that  they  are  still  in  school, 
they    have    been    working    hard,    they 
have   been   meeting   the   requirements 
of  the  program,  and  they  f(nd  them 
selves  unable  to  continue  because  tin- 
benefits  have  lap.sed. 

I  notice,  for  instance,  in  a  study  pre 
pared  for  the  Veterans'  Administra 
tion  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95  202 
that  was  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  that  on  page 
xlviii.  they  specifically  recommend  ex- 
tending the  period  of  eligibility  for 
educational  and  training  benefits. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  if 
he  thinks  that  we  could  inquire  into 
this  and  do  .something  for  those  young 
people,  particularly  those  who  have  in 
good  faith  started  their  educational 
programs  already,  .so  we  are  not  talk 
ing  about  an  open-ended  thing,  and 
find  that  in  various  circumstances 
they  are  going  to  be  cut  off  in  the 
middle  of  their  educational  program. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bring 
ing  up  this  i.ssue.  I  al.so  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  cooperation.  I 
know  he  was  thinking  about  offering 
an  amendment,  and  he  said  he  would 
not  offer  the  amendment.  I  gave  the 
gentleman  the  assurance  earlier,  and  I 
give  it  now  to  him  in  the  House  well, 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  has  an  in 
teresting  point  that  we  should  ha\e 
hearings  on  in  the  Committee  on  Vei 
erans'  Affairs,  the  Oversight  Commit- 
tee which  I  chair,  to  look  into  the 
matter  and  see  how  many  veterans  ar?' 
in  school  now  that  would  be  cut  off- by 
this  delimiting  date  and  to  find  out 
how  many  there  are,  what  the  cost  of 
the  program  would  be.  and  I  would  ask 
ttie  gentleman  to  testify  before  our 
subcommittee  pertaining  to  this  im- 
portant point  that  he  brings  up. 


:z  1930 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  certainly 
will. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  As  he  knows.  I  had 
thought  about  offering  an  amendment 
because  I  feel  very  strongly  that  these 
people  that  start  a  program  and  are 
working  at  it  and  were  not  jusi  doing 
it  for  lack  of  anything  else  to  do.  but 
find  them.selves  faced  with  this  poten- 
tial cutoff,  that  they  do  deserve  our 
help. 

I  am  encouraged  by  what  the  gentle- 
man says.  We  are  not  talking  about 
\ast  amounts  of  money.  We  are  not 
talking  about  an  open  ended  invita- 
tion. 

I  would  hope  we  would  confine  this 
to  people  who  had  already  begun  a 
program.  I  would  hope  if  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  moderate  amount  of  money,  wf 
would  be  able  to  continue  some  of 
these  young  people  at  school.  I  think 
the  last  thing  some  of  the  Vietnam 
veterans  need  is  the  bitterness  that 
might  come  if  they  finally  decided 
what  they  wanted  to  do,  got  them- 
selves organized,  were  working,  going 
to  school,  supporting  a  wife  and  family 
and  then  with  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  to  go  in  the  program,  find 
themselves  thrown  out. 

I  thank  the  gentli-man.  I  know  that 
is  something  we  would  all  like  to  avoid. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  I  fhank  the 
gentleman.  We  will  do  what  we  talked 
about  here  in  the  well  today. 

WKNDMKNT  OFKKRKD  BV  MR     PDTH 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amrndmi  III  oltircd  by  Mr  Roth  At  iln- 
I  nd  III  mil-  V  |)awi  61  adi-r  Imr  13  add  ilu- 
loilowint:  H'-w  seel  loii 

MTHORITY  TO  TKRMINATF  SKRVICKS  OK  PI-IK 
SONNKI  MfiNINr.  DEI-EN.SK  (■()NTR.A(  Ts  IHM 
RES'LT  IN  KXrfSSIVf.  TOST  OVERRrNS 

Ssr  Nolwllh.^landln^!  any  oihcr  proM 

.sion  ol  law  till-  Srfrclary  of  a  mililary  rir 
parlmiiH  mav  tcrminali-  Ihi-  t■^mml.■^.^lnn  of 
,'m  officiT  of  Ihi-  .Armed  Forci-^  under  llu- 
iijn.'>di('iion  of  the  Serretarv  w  lio  .smn.s  a  de 
(en.se  {-out rail  llial  re.siili.s  in  an  eNci-e.s.sne 
cosi  overrun.  a.s  dilermined  under  remila 
non>.  pre>rribed  b\  llie  Sef-refar\  of  De 
len.se. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wf  have 
made  some  progress  this  altemoon 
with  the  Nichols  and  the  Bedell 
amendments.  It  is  about  time.  For 
years  the  Govern(hent's  cost  overruns 
ha\e  been  a  national  scandal.  To  cor- 
rect the  problem  some  progress  has 
been  made.  But.  quite  frankly,  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

While  we  have  hit  around  the  nail 
with  our  $435  hammer,  we  have  not 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  For  years  the 
gouging  has  been  going  on  and  noth 
ing  has  happened.  The  taxpayers  of 
our  country,  are  denrianding  that  some 
action  be  taken. 


The  Grace  Commission,  who  we  all 
give  verbal  assent  to,  has  mentioned 
that  with  the  proper  legislation  we 
could  save  $9.3  billion. 

The  amendment  tly^  I  have  intro- 
duced. I  am  convinced  will  address  this 
problem.  This  amendment  places  an 
onus,  a  responsibility  on  a  particular 
person,  that  is.  a  procurement  officer. 

There  are  people  in  our  Government 
who  have  had  enough  courage  to 
report  the  fleecing  of  the  American 
taxpayer,  yet  no  action  has  been 
taken.  The  courageous  person  who  has 
gumption  and  a  gnawing  conscience  is 
fired.  The  unscrupulous  contractor  is 
awarded  with  more  and  more  con- 
tracts and  the  military  procurement 
officer  is  rewarded  with  a  promotion. 
This  is  basically  the  history  of  the 
procurement  connection  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  case  in  point;  In  the  late  1960's. 
Mr.  Anderson.  DOD.  reported  the 
fleecing  of  the  American  taxpayers  of 
a  $2  billion  cost  overrun-  on  the  C-5A 
air  trimsport.  Mr.  Ander.son  told  of 
horrendous  cost  overruns  on  the  C-5A. 
the  Minulcman  and  the  Fill.  For  his 
integrity.  Mr.  Anderson  was  terminat- 
ed from  his  position,  but  the  procure- 
ment officer  kept  his  position  and  the 
defense  contractor  was  awarded  more 
and  more  contracts  and  the  American 
taxpayer  kept  paying  and  paying  and 
paying. 

Recently,  another  gentleman,  Mr. 
Spanton.  reported  that  the  Defen.se 
Department  auditors  are  rewarded  for 
timidit.y  and  punished  for  exposing 
waste  and  fraud.  The  testimony  came 
after  Mr.  Spanton  exposed  the  De- 
partment for  cost  overruns  of  some 
$50  billion  in  labor  costs  and  in  numer- 
ous other  programs. 

It  is  time  for  this  Congress.  I  believe, 
to  exercise  its  responsibility  and  in 
that  way  keep  faith  with  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

A  master  sergeant  at  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base  exposed  cost  overruns  re- 
lated to  spare  parts.  This  sergeant 
complained  to  his  superiors  about  the 
$9,100  alien  wrench  the  Air  Force  was 
purchasing.  This  incident  led  to  a 
public  outcry  and  each  and  every  one 
of  us  have  experienced  this  through 
our  constituent  mail  and  have  heard 
about  it  from  visits  back  home  to  our 
districts. 

Clearly,  something  must  be  done.  I 
think  the  onus  and  the  burden  to 
guard  against  these  overruns  must  be 
placed  on  the  person  signing  the  con- 
tract. Merely  to  pass  laws  without 
teeth  IS  not  going  to  ,solve  the  prob- 
lem. This  Hou.se  mu.st  remedy  the 
gross  misuse  of  procurement  discre- 
tion by  mandating  to  the  military  pro- 
curement officer  a  decree  that  he  or 
she  begin  to  perform  their  duties  in  a 
responsible  way.  * 

We  cannot  tolerate  anytjiing  less. 


My  amendment  gives  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the 
authority  to  terminate  the  commission  • 
of  any  officer  who  signs  a  contract 
that  results  in  excessive  cost  overruns. 
This  is  a  must  if  the  procurement 
reform  is  to  have  any  meaning.  To  de- 
stroy a  poisonous  plant,  you  do  not 
pick  off  a  leaf.  You  strike  at  the  root. 
Today  we  can  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
procurement  problem.  To  do  any  less 
would  be  merely  to  blow  public  rela- 
tions smoke  and  allow  the  problem  to 
fester.  Subsequently,  no  relief  to  the 
taxpayer.  In  private  enterprise,  the 
purchasing  agent  would  be  fired.  Why 
do  we  do  any  less  when  we  are  using 
the  taxpayers'  dollars? 

When  a  close  examination  of  the 
DOD  procurement  policy  is  taken,  one 
begins  tx)  realize  that  much  of  the 
buying  of  goods  and  services  is  not 
done  on  the  basis  of  analytical  review, 
but  rather  out  of  convenience.  I  mean 
to  say  by  taking  the  easy  way  out.  It  is 
much  more  convenient  for  a  procure- 
ment officer  to  lean  back  in  his  or  her 
chair  and  just  rubberstamp  a  contract, 
"rather  than  to  give  it  a  careful  reading 
and  to  give  it  a  carefiil  review. 

I  was  shocked,  but  only  mildly  so. 
when  a  person  who  was  helping  me  do 
some  research- was  told  by  a  procure- 
ment officer,  and  I  quote.  "Well,  if  ev- 
eryone who  has  to  sign  a  contract  had 
to  review  that  contract,  we  would  get 
nothing  done  up  here." 

We  clearly  cannot  condone  this  type 
of  conduct.  The  taxpayers  of  America 
have  placed  their  trust  and  confidence 
in  us  and  I  think  we  must  return  that 
trust  and  confidence  by  passing  legis- 
lation that  is  meaningful  and  has 
teeth  in  it. 

This  amendment  in  my  opinion  is 
really  a  Department  of  Defense 
amendment. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  with 
public  opinion  you  can  do  everything. 
Without  public  opinion,  you  can  do 
nothing. 

The  American  public  is  not  going  to 
tolerate  $300  billion  defense  budgets 
when  we  have  cost  overrun?  like  those 
recited  during  the  debate  on  this  bill. 
We  muBt  meaningfully  address  this 
issue,  it  has  been  ignored  too  long. 
That  is  why  it  is  imperative  for  us  to 
tell  the  American  taxpayers  that  we 
are  concerned;  that  we  are  going  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  in  a  substantive 
manner.  Just  to  give  lip  service,  to 
blow  a  lot  of  smoke,  is  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem.  This  amendment  is 
a  must  if  the  American  people  are 
going  to  continue  to  support  the  de- 
fense spending  at  its  present  level.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  to  the  Members 
of  this  House,  that  this  is  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  and  we  must  address  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. 


(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Roth 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment,  I 
can  see  everybody  in  the  room  looking 
and  saying,  'What  does  Mitchell  know- 
about  the  military  and  all  that  pro- 
curement? " 

Well.  I  do.  For  more  than  2  years  I 
served  on  the  Joint  Defense  Produc- 
tion Committee  with  the  Senate  and 
one  of  the  great  tragedies  was  that 
when  good  public  servants  came  in  and 
blew  the  whistle,  they  were  the  ones 
who  were  punished,  they  were  the 
ones  who  were  demoted.  They  were 
the  ones  who  were  put  on  the  side  and 
the  guy  who  did  the  damage  got  pro- 
moted, or  at  least  he  was  not  punished 
in  any  way. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  makes 
good  sense.  Three  years  on  that  com- 
mittee was  a  horrendous  experience 
for  me  to  see  the  honest,  good  people 
come  forth  and  say.  "This  is  what  is 
going  Wrong. '  and  they  were  the  ones 
who  were  tiie  victims  of  the  punish- 
ment. 

I  frankly  think  the  committee  ought 
just  to  accept  this  amendment.  It  is 
logical.  It  makes  good  sense  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for  his 
astute  remarks. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I 
admire  the  gentleman  very  much  who 
offers  the  amendment  and  I  certainly 
support  the  purpose  for  which  he  of- 
fered the  amendment. 

I  think  he  is  seeking  to  address  some 
wrongs  that  need  to  be  righted.  The 
problem  is.  however,  he  is  shooting 
the  wrong  guy.  If  you  will  read  the 
amendment,  and  this  is  the  important 
part,  you  get  the  wrong  fellow  with 
the  punishment  meted  out  here.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  would  termi- 
nate the  commission  of  an  officer  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  signs  a  defense 
contract  that  results  in  excessive  cost 
overruns. 

Well,  we  will  get  into  the  semantics 
later  of  what  is  an  excessive  cost  over- 
run, but  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  do  not  think  most  people  that 
are  not  familiar  with  Government  con- 
tracting realize  this,  the  amendment 
does  not  attack  the  root  cause  of  cost 
overruns  and  unfairly  penalizes  those 
who  are  not  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  contract. 

n  1940 
The  average  major  weapons  system 
takes  about  12  years  from  conception 
to  the  first  IOC  or  initial  operation  ca- 
pability, 12  years.  The  individual  who 


signs  the  contract  is  usually  the  pur- 
chasing contracting  officer  or  the 
PCO.  He  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  managing  of  the  contract  or 
the  managing  of  the  production  or  the 
oversight.  He  is  a  functionary  who  is  a 
contracting  officer,  that  when  all  of 
the  legal  beagles  get  together,  and 
they  finally  negotiate  the  contract,  he 
is  the  one  w-ho  is  in  a  position  to  sign 
it  as  representing  the  Governtpent. 

He  is  not  the  program  manager.  The 
program  manager  has  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  oversight  of  the  total  pro- 
gram. He  might  in  turn,  if  he  does  not 
turn  out  to  be  competent,  be  replaced 
and  somebody  else  brought  in  as  pro- 
gram manager.  This  happens  a 
number  of  times  over  a  12-year  plan  or 
production  program,  and  sometimes 
they  could  run  20  years,  and  any 
number  of  people  could  come  in  and 
try  to  address  the  problem. 

So  to  say  that  the  guy  that  signs  the 
contract  is  going  to  get  fired  because 
the  fellow  who  manages  the  program 
does  not  do  a  good  job  is  attacking  the 
problem  from  the  wrong  direction. 
The  PCO  is  a  contract  specialist  and 
usually  works  for  the  program  manag- 
er but  the  program  manager  has  over- 
all responsibility  for  the  cost,  sched- 
ule, and  performance  control  during 
the  weapons  system  development  and 
production. 

However,  the  program  manager  does 
not  sign  the  contract.  He  has  the  re- 
sponsibility, but  he  does  not  sign  the 
contract. 

A  previous  speaker  alluded  to  the  C- 
5A.  That  is  a  great  example. 

The  C-5A  had  a  $2  billion  overrun. 
Everybody  denied  it  initially,  A  fellow 
named  Ernie  Fitzgerald  blew  thewhis- 
tle.  I  have  looked  into  it.  Lockheed 
built  the  C-5A  while  Harold  Brown 
was  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  at 
the  time.  They  signed  the  contract, 
and  they  subsequently  denied  there 
was  an  overrun.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  said 
there  was  and  it  finally  came  out  he 
was  correct. 

Do  you  know  that  the  on4y  fellow 
that  was  penalized  in  the  entire 
system,  either  from  Lockheed  or  the 
Department  of  Defense,  was  Ernie 
Fitzgerald,  who  blew  the  whistle? 

This  is  wrong.  He  was  ultimately  re- 
stored, and  is  still  working  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  now. 

But  this  is  the  type  of  thing  that  I 
think  the  amendment  is  trying  to  ad- 
dress, but  it  just  does  not  do  the  job 
because  you  are  penalizing  the  wrong 
person. 

The  contracting  officer  is  a  function- 
ary. He  signs  a  contract  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  after  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  studied  the 
matter  and  there  is  agreement  that, 
this  is  the  way  to  proceed. 

Then  the  Department  designates  a 
program  manager  who  has  contract  re- 
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sponsibility.  If  he  has  not  done  his  or 
her  job  and  if  there  is  an  overrun, 
then  he  or  she  is  not  the  one  being  pe- 
nahzed.  Under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment it  is  the  poor  guy  that  signed  the 
contract  who  is  penalized.  He  or  she 
might  be  out  in  Albuquerque  or  have 
been  transferred  to  Seattle.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

So  I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  do.  But  I  am 
saying  this  is  the  wrong  way  to  go 
about  it  and  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  we  would  vote  this  amendment 
down. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  very  good  point.  Actu- 
ally, military  contracts  within  the  De- 
fense Department  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  have  overruns. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Stratton  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dickinson 
ws^  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  For  example,  in 
my  State  of  New  York,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Rockefeller,  they 
constructed  the  great  extravaganza 
called  the  South  Mall.  Governor 
Rockefeller  indicated  that  the  mall 
was  only  going  to  cost  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted, it  cost  over  $1  billion. 

Under  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
perhaps  we  should  have  taken  the 
Governors^job  away  from  him.  But 
the  auditOTs  probably  were  more  at 
fault,  as  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
out,  than  the  individual  who  actually 
signed  the  contract. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  same  Uould 
hold  true  for  the  Rayburn  Building. 

That  was  built  with  a  tremendou.s 
cost  overrun.  Who  are  you  going  to 
fire  there? 

The  FBI  building  is  the  highest  cost 
per  foot  of  any  Government  building 
ever  built  with  tremendous  overruns, 
and  the  person  that  signe^d  the  con- 
tract did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  So  I  think  it  wou^d  be  unfair. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I,  too.  rise  and  join  with 
my  colleague  in  opposing  the  amend- 
ment, although  I  certainly,  as  my  col- 
league said,  salute  the  intentions  of 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  the  current  situation  ought 
to  t»e  discussed  for  a  minute  because, 
as  I  understand  it.  military  officers  are 
statutorily  accountable  for  the  p^- 
formance  of  their  duties.  Chapter  47 
of  title  10  authorizes  dismissal  for 
dereliction  of  duty.  Chapter  60  of  title 


10  authorizes  discharge  for  substand- 
ard performance  on  duty. 

So  there  are  steps  that  can  be  taken 
right  now  to  deal  with  offending  con- 
tracting officers. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  The  other  point  I 
wanted  to  make,  this  amendment 
sounds  of  ab.solute  liability.  There 
would  not  be  any  measure  or  taking 
into  account  outside  circumstances 
that  might  produce  an  overrun,  such 
as  the  oil  crisis  or  any  other  phenom- 
ena. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  requirement 
of  some  connection  between  the  over- 
run and  the  conduct  of  the  contract- 
ing officer? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  No,  not  in  the 
amendment.  It  does  not  say  that.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  it  is 
something  out  of. his  control,  as  you 
say.  such  as  the  oil  shortage,  or  what- 
ever. It  just  makes  him  the  absolute 
insurer  of  something  he  has  no  control 
over,  does  not  manage,  is  not  responsi- 
ble for,  and  you  are  just  shooting  at 
the  wrong  guy 


with  the  playing  out  of  the  contract, 
the  cost  overrun  later  on.  I  think  as 
taxpayers  and  supposedly  stewards  of 
the  taxpayers  we  ought  to  at  least  re- 
quire that  those  people  who  are^sign- 
ing  these  contracts  are  signing  con- 
tracts where  they  know  what  is  in  it 
and  are  signing  responsible  contracts. 

That  is  all  the  gentleman  is  asking 
for.  And  if,  along  the  line,  somebody 
signs  an  irresponsible  contract  that 
spends  the  taxpayers'  money  in  a 
wrongful  way,  than  the  .secretary 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  get  rid  of 
that  person  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  that  is  all 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do.  and  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  sensible,  re- 
gardless of  all  of  the  smoke  blown  on 
other  things. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  You  have  analyzed  the 
amendment  correctly. 

If  I  can  just  quote  from  the  amend- 


Mr.    HILLIS.    Also   I    would    like   to^  '"^"^-    "^^^  Secretary  may  terminate 


make  one  final  comment  or  question. 
In  essence  it  appears  to  me  the  meas- 
ure would  require  t'he  contracting  offi- 
cer to  personally  warrant  the  costs 
and  therefore  he  is  going  to  .see  to  it 
that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  over- 
run: the  price  will  be  high  enough  so 
that  unknown  contingencies  will  be 
covered  and  allowed  for  to  begin  with: 
is  that  not  a  correct  assumption? 

Mr,  DICKINSON.  According  to  the 
language  of  the  amendment.  It  is  un- 
workable, but  it  i.s  commendable  in  its 
intent  and  purpose.  This  just  cannot 
work. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding, 

Mr,  WALKER.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
confusion  thrown  into  the  proce.ss 
here  in  the  last  few  moments.  M.»  un- 
derstanding of  the  amendment,  and  I 
thought  the  amendment  was  pretty 
clear,  is  that  first  of  all  it  is  a  discre- 
tionary authority  for  the*  Secretary 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  so  that  all  of 
this  talk  about  the  fact  that  somehow 
it  could  be  applied  irresponsibly  just 
does  not  fit  with  the  language  of  the 
amendment. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  all  it  is  saying 
is  that  if  someone  acts  irresponsibly 
with  taxpayer  money  that  the  .secre- 
taries of  the  various  departments  can 
fire  that  person. 

If  we  have  a  contracting  officer  out 
there  signing  contracts  that  say  we  are 
going  to  pay  $435  for  a  hammer,  or 
$9,100  for  an  alien  wrench,  or  this 
kind  of  thing,  they  are  signing  those 
contracts,   and   it    has   nothing   to   do 


It  does  not  say  the  Secretary  shall  ter- 
minate. 

We  can  readily  see  why  we  have  cost 
overruns  year  after  year  aftej  year. 
Why''  When  someone  comes  to  the 
floor  with  an  amendment  that  has 
.some  teeth  in  it.  that  is,  provisions 
that  are  going  to  correct  the  problem, 
then  we  hear  the  status  quo  propo- 
nents clamor  your  amAidment  is  going 
in  the  wrong  direction  or  this  person  is 
just  a  functionary.  The  result  is 
always  either  pap  or  do  nothing. 

What  surprises  me  is  that  we  have 
people  at  the  Pentagon  signing  con- 
tracts with  no  responsibility  for  their 
actions  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee allows  this  irresponsibility  to 
go  on  year  after  year  after  year.  I 
would  think  that  that  committee 
would  long  ago  have  made  the  proper 
correction. 

The  opponents  tell  us  we  have  sym- 
pathy for  your  amendment:  that  is  all: 
that  is  what  the  taxpayers  have  been 
getting,  sympathy.  But  let  me  tell  this 
House,  the  American  public  is  in  an 
uproar  over  our  Federal  deficits.  They 
are  very  up.set  with  what  we  are 
spending  on  the  military  and  public 
opinion  is  not  going  to  continue  to 
support  $305  billion  for  the  Pentagon. 
The  people  that  are  in  favor  of  de- 
fense spending,  like  I  am  in  many  in- 
stances, because  we  need  a  strong  de- 
fense, are  not  going  to  continue  to  sup- 
port DOD  legislation  unless  the  cost 
overruns  are  addressed  forthrightly 
and  honestly. 

Every  survey  in  this  country,  every 
survey  says  that  the  American  people 
are  of  the  opinion  we  are  spending  too 
much  on  the  military.  Public  opinion  I 
think  has  been  incensed  by  the  waste 
in  DOD  spending. 
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In  private  enterprise,  when  I  signed 
the  contract,  I  was  responsible.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  we  have  people  in 
Government  that  sign  contracts  and 
are  not  responsible?  If  that  is  the  case, 
we  had  better  change  the  situation.  I 
think  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  sooth- 
sayer to  see  what  is  coming.  The 
American  people  are  demanding  that 
before  we  spend  another  cent  for  in- 
crease in  defense  spending,  we  make 
the  proper  corrections.  I  think  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  is  right. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  think  the  gentleman  makek 
the  point  clearly  as  to  why  the  Ameri- 
can puUic  is  outraged.  In  most  jobs 
across  this  country,  if  in  fact  you  are 
in  a  position  where  you  have  to  take 
responsibility  for  signing  something, 
you  are  in  fact  held  responsible  by 
your  employer. 

All  your  amendment,  it  seems  to  me, 
says  is  that  the  Federal  Government, 
as  the  employer  of  the  people  who  are 
signing  contracts  on  their  behalf, 
should  hold  those  people  responsible. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  address  an  im- 
portant, a  very,  very  important  aspect 
of  this  amendment  and  this  problem. 

One  is  that  we  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful about  the  kind  of  amendments  and 
the  kind  of  changes  that  we  bring  to 
the  procurement  processes.  To  a  very, 
very  great  extent  the  problems  that 
we  have  in  the  procurement  processes 
are  problems  created  by  ad  hoc 
changes  brought  about  by  previous 
scandals. 

So  we  see  something  wrong,  we  move 
to  make  the  necessary  correction,  and 
it  turns  out  that  the  correction  which 
seems  so  simple  and  seems  so  obvious 
at  the  time  actually  makes  the  situa- 
tion worse. 

I  think  there  is  a  real  danger  with 
this  amendment  along  that  line. 

If  you  say  to  those  contracting  offi- 
cers, at  any  time  that  there  is  a  cost 
overrun  on  your  contract  you  are 
going  to  lose  your  job.  what  does  that 
signal  to  the  contracting  officer?  The 
contracting  officer,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  pointed  out,  does 
not  really  control  all  of  the  factors  as 
to  how  this  thing  comes  in  under  cost. 
He  cannot  control  whether  there  is  in- 
flation; he  cannot  control  whether 
there  is  a  strike;  he  cannot  control 
other  factors  that  influence  it. 

He  can  control  some.  He  leaves  the 
job,  other  people  come  in  and  take 
over  the  contrawjt.  managing  the  con- 
tract. He  has  left  for  another  job  and 
somebody  else  is  left  managing  the 


contract,  but  he  is  somehow  held  re- 
sponsible. 

What  signal  are  we  sending  to  that 
guy?  What  we  are  saying  to  him  is: 
"Be  sure  you  get  that  price  high 
enough  so  there  is  no  cost  overrun. '  A 
cost  overrun  can  only  occur  if  it  is 
higher  than  the  contract  signed.  "Add 
a  good  fat  percentage  to  whatever  you 
know  is  going  to  be  the  real  price  and 
there  will  not  be  a  cost  overrun." 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

In  the  case  of  a  procurement  officer, 
and  I  am  not  on  your  committee,  it 
•would  seem  to  me  commonsense  would 
dictate  that  if  a  light  bulb  is  costing 
$435  or  the  alien  wrench  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  talked  about  is 
costing  $9,100,  or  the  $1.35  plastic  cap 
inventoried  at  $1,200,  that  a  cost,  fla- 
grant cost  overrun  is  occurring. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  li  the  gentleman  would 
yield. 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  I  can  just  finish  my 
question. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  gentle- 
man could  very  easily  see  there  are 
some  problems  here.  And  this  is  not  a 
new  problem.  You  see  if  there  were  a 

problem 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  take  back  the 
time  before  the  gentleman  goes  into 
his  speech  about  the  problem,  because 
we  all  agree  about  the  speech  or  about 
the.  problem.  The  question  is  what  do 
you  do  about  the  problem?  And  what 
you  are  doing  here  is  you  are  saying 
that  the  contracting  officer,  the 
person  who  signs  the  contract— re- 
member, we  are  not  talking  about  the 
alien  wrenches  case  here:  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  person  who  signs  the 
contract  for  the  F-^15,  the  C-5A,  or 
some  of  these  big  procurement  items: 
it  is  not  the  alien  wrench  problem. 

We  were  dealing  with  the  alien 
wrench  with  the  Nicholas  amendment, 
with  the  Dellums  amendment  to  the 
Nichols  amendment:  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  here  is  the  contracts,  the  con- 
tracts signed  by  the  people  who  are 
managing  the  program. 

Now  they  sign  the  contract  on  the 
big  ticket  items,  for  the  F-I5,  the  C-5, 
F-14,  or  whatever.  The  incentive  for 
those  people  is  to  make  sure  there  is 
no. cost  overruns  by  making  sure  that 
the  price  of  the  things  is  so  high  in 
the  first  place  that  there  cannot  be  a 
cost  overrun. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mh  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Be  happy  to. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Thank  you. 
You  will  notice  the  amendment  says 
that  the  Secretary  may  terminate,  the 
amendment  does  not  say  shall.  The 
other  point  is  this,  in  all  ,due  defer- 
ence, this  problem  is  not  a  new  prob- 


lem,  we   have   had   this   problem   for 
years. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  understand  it  is  not  a 
new-type  problem,  but  the  gentleman 
is  not  correcting  it  with  his  amend- 
ment. Let  us  talk  about  the  amend- 
ment, let  us  not  talk  about  the  prob- 
lem. We  will  stipulate  the  problem. 
The  question  is,  what  should  we  do 
about  the  problem? 

Now  we  had  a  debate  about  what  we 
do  about  the  problem  with  the  Nicho- 
las amendment  and  the  Bedell  amend- 
ment to  the  Nichols  amendment.  That 
is  one  thing  we  can  do  about  it. 

The  question  is  whether  threatening 
the  contracting  officer,  the  ^rson 
who  signs  the  contract,  witli  a  loss  of 
his  job  if  there  is  a  cost  overrun, 
whether  that  will  really  help  to  bring 
down  cost  overruns.  I  would  say  no. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  indicated  that 
the  contracting  officer,  in  order  to 
protect  his  job,  is  going  to  jack  the 
price  up  on  the  contract,  it  mav  do 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield 'further,  would  that  be  ir- 
responsible conduct  on  the  part  of 
that  person? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  No  question. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then  he  is  going  to 
lose  his  job  anyway,  because  it  says 
that  the  Secretary  has  the  power  to 
deal  with  irresponsible  performance. 

Mr.  aSPIN.  The  problem  is,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  knows,  he 
knows  more  about  that  contract  than 
anybody,  so  he  is  not  going  to  say: 
•Aha,  everybody,  I  jacked  the  price 
150  percent;"  he  is  just  going  to  say: 
"This  is  the  price,"  he  is  going  to 
know,  he  is  going  to  know  that  he 
jacked  the  price.  You  and  I  are  not 
going  to  know. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  know  the  myster- 
ies and  vagaries  of  procurement  in  de- 
fense.  But   we   know   what   a   pretty 
standard    contract    is    for    a    fighter 
plane. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  No,  we  do  not. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Do  we  have  a  gen- 
eral range? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  No. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  this  guy  jacks  it 
up,  then  he  is  going  to  lose  his  job. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Sir,  it  does  not  work 
that  way.  Every  time  we  build  a  new 
fighter  plane,  the  cost  goes  up  because 
the  technology  is  so  different  and  ev- 
erything is  different.  You  cannot.  And 
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pricing  these  things  is  a  very,  very  dif- 
ficult job. 

I  am  saying  that  you  want  to  create 
a  system  in  the  procurement  system. 
you  want  to  create  incentives  for 
people  to  behave  in  the  way  in  which 
you  would  want  them  to  behave.  In 
other  words,  you  wanted  to  create  in- 
centives. 

I  am  not  arguing  with  the  problem:  I 
am  not  arguing  with  the  need  to  do 
things.  I  am  just  arguing  that  this  par 
ticular  approach  creates  the  wrong  in 
centives  rather  than  the  right  incen- 
tives. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  "Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Happy  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  not  arguing 
the  problem.  The  problem  has  been 
very  clearly  stated  succinctly,  over  and 
over  again. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  We  can  stipulate  the 
problem. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  .saying  one 
way  to  address  this  issue  is  by  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  There  is  no  doubt, 
there  should  not  be  any  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind,  that  we  have  had  contract 
ing  officers  sign  off  on  contracts  with 
full  knowledge  that  down  the  line 
there  is  going  to  be  a  cost  overrun, 
that  is  no  great  secret. 

And  the  way  to  deal  with  it  is  to  nail 
that  guy's  hide  to  the  wall.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  but  the 
gentleman  just  cannot  persuade  me  on 
this  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

fOn  request  of  Mr.  Roth  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  will  yield,  the  question  I 
wanted  to  ask  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  letting  me  follow  up,  is  that 
if  the  gentleman  does  not  like  this 
amendment,  being  that  this  is  not  a 
new  problem,  it  has  been  with  us  for 
years  and  it  is  incumbent  we  do  some- 
thing; either  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  support  this  amendment  or 
come  in  with  an  amendment  that  is 
going  to  solve  the  problem. 

There  is  no  pride  of  authorship  in 
this  amendment.  You  come  with  an 
amendment  that  solves  the  problem, 
that  is  all  I  ask. 

-Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  ask  if  the  gentle- 
man will  withdraw  his  amendment  and 
let  me  see  if  I  can  work  out  something 
in  the  meantime  and  see  if  we  cannot 
come  up  with  an  amendment,  because 
I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  we 
might  be  able  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  would  put  the  monkey  on 
the  right  people's  back. 

Mr.  ROTH.  No,  I  would  not  like  to 
withdraw  my  amendment.  The  gentle- 
man has  been  on  the  committee  for  a 
number  of  years.  Always  we  hear  the 


same  scenario:  'Yes,  we  have  sympa- 
thy for  the  amendment,  but  we  cant 
put  the  responsibility  on  this  person. " 
It  is  always  this,  that,  or  the  other 
thing.  We  never  address  the  problem. 
The  House  always  dances  around  the 
problem. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  am  trying  to  help  the 
gentleman  and  tell  him  that  I  think 
there  is  a  possibility  of  writing  an 
amendment  that  would  be  useful  and 
that  would  do  the  right  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  think  that  there  is  a 
po.ssibility  of  writing  an  amendment 
that  would  do  .something  in  this  area, 
that  would  build  in  the  right  incen- 
tives, that  would  create  the  right  in- 
centives to  put  the  onus  on  the  people 
responsible  for  the  programs  and 
make  something  of  it,  make  some  kind 
of  a  language  that  their  future  promo- 
tions and  others  would  be  dependent 
upon  how  well  they  manage  these  pro- 
grams: because  it  is  not  just  the  person 
who  signs  the  contract,  it  is  the  per.son 
who  manages  the  contract  after  that 
person  moves  on  and  oth'^r  people  are 
in. 

The  gentleman  is  on  the  verge  of  an 
amendment  that  might  make  .some 
sense.  I  do  not  think  that  this  amend 
ment  builds  in  th^  rigl^t  incentives  and 
I  am  trying  to  be  accommodating  and 
help  the  gentleman  with  his  amend 
ment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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PARl.IAMKNTAHY  IN«l;lHY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  trying  to  arrive  at  an  accommoda- 
tion, and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  said.  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  telling 
you  to  withdraw  your  amendment." 

The  gentleman  has  said  that  if  you 
can  come  up  with  something,  maybe 
we  can  get  ourselves  together.  Will 
there  be  another  opportunity  for  such 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  under 
this  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  cannot  respond  to  a  hypotheti- 
cal question. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  before 
we  vote,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Procurement  Subcommittee,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  McCurdy),  came  up  2 
years  ago  with  a  detailed  series  of  pro- 
posals and  another  series  of  proposals 
from    the   other   body.   The   Senator 


from  Georgia.  Senator  Nunn,  came  up 
with  several  very  helpful  guidelines  to 
prevent  overruns  by  close  monitoring. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  today 
in  our  arsenal  there  are  many  fewer 
overruns  than  there  were  2  or  3  years 
ago.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
McCuRDY)  is  not  on  the  floor,  because 
he  can  express  this  and  detail  it  far 
better  than  I  can.  But  there  were  in- 
corporated into  what  were  known  as 
the  Carlucci  Initiatives  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  suggestion 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  advanced,  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  been  sitting  on  its  duff 
and  not  doing  anything  year  after 
year,  is  simply  not  true.  I  would  refer 
him  to  the  work  that  Mr.  McCurdy 
did  and  the  very  elaborate  report  that 
he  presented  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Roth). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Roth)  there 
were— ayes  7.  noes  18. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
bv  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  2010 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  One  hundred  Members  have 
responded.  A  quorum  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

I  have  withdrawn  this  amendment 
with  the  understanding  that  we  are 
going  to  draft  an  amendment  which 
will  be  palatable  to  all,  and  this 
amendment  is  going  to  be  debated  and 
voted  on  before  this  bill  receives  its 
final  vote. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  We  are  going  to  work 
on  an  amendment  and  see  if  we  can 
come  up  with  a  better  drafted  amend- 
ment that  I  think  will  do  what  the 
gentleman  wants  it  to  do  and  will  be  a 
better  amendment  and  will  have  the 
right  incentives  in  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
amendment  offered  by  MR.  ottinger 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottinger: 
Page  131.  line  5,  insert  •(a)'  after  "SEC. 
801." 

Page  13a,  after  line  8.  insert  the  following 
new  .subsection: 

(b)  Nonr  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
in  subsection  (a)  may  be  used  for  civil  de- 
fense programs  to  prepare  for.  or  respond 
to.  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  strikes  at  what  I  think  is 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  innovations 
of  the  Reagan  administration,  ^nd 
that  is  its  defense  guidance  policy  to 
prepare  to  fight  and  survive  a  nuclear 
war.  What  this  amendment  seeks  to  do 
is  to  strike  the  use  of  funds  in  the  civil 
defense  program  to  prepare  for  or  re- 
spond to  such  a  nuclear  war. 

Two  year^  ago  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration introduced  such  a  civil  defense 
program.  At  that  time,  the  estimated 
cost  of  such  a  program  was  $4.2  bil- 
lion, although  some  estimates  put  the 
final  cost  closer  to  $10  billion.  The 
plan  was  typified  by  ludicrous  predic- 
tions from  T.K.  Jones,  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  that  "Ev- 
erybody is  going  to  make  it  if  there  are 
enough  shovels  to  go  around.  Just  dig 
a  hole,  cover  it  with  a  couple  of  doors, 
and  then  throw  3  feet  of  dirt  on  top.  It 
is  the  dirt  that  does  it." 

Although  the  public  furor  over  such 
an  inane  reasoning  has  died  down,  the 
administ^tion's  program  unfortunate- 
ly is  in  place,  and  despite  the  over- 
whelming evidence  that  no  one  can 
w'in  or  survive  a  nuclear  war,  title  VIII 
of  this  bill  authorizes  $190  million  for 
fiscal  year  1985  civil  defense  to  pre- 
pare to  do  just  that. 

My  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  for  pro- 
grams designed  to  respond  to  nuclear 
attack,  while  leaving  in  place  the  le- 
gitimate functions  of  the  civil  defense 
programs  against  national  emergen- 
cies, against  even  nuclear  terrorist 
kinds  of  attacks.  It  is  dangerous  and 
misguided  policy  to  spend  millions  on 
the  false  hope  that  we  can  survive  a 
catastrophe  which  every  ounce  of  our 
energy  should  be  used  to  prevent. 


President  Reagan's  civil  defense  pro- 
posal is  a  natural  complement  to  the 
nuclear  war-fighting  strategy  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

•Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  ask 
one  question,  and  that  is:  Does  the 
Soviet  Union  have  a  very  extensive 
civil  defense  program  underway  right 
now? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  does,  and  as 
Paul  Warnke,  our  former  head  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  pointed  out,  just  because  they 
are  stupid  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
to  be  stupid.  Just  because  they  waste 
money  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to 
waste  money.  I  think  that  adequately 
answers  the  Soviet  expenditure.  I 
think  it  is  just  as  ridiculous  for  them 
as  it  is  for  us. 

As  I  said.  Reagan's  defense  proposal 
is  a  natural  complement  to  the  nuclear 
war-fighting  strategy  of  the  United 
States.  It  completely  rejects  the  possi- 
bility that  a  nuclear  war  could  result 
in  the  mutual  destruction  oflboth  soci- 
eties, not  to  mention  the  probable  de- 
struction of  most  life  on  Earth. 

The  recent  findings  of  Dr.  Carl 
Sagan  and  his  colleagues,  outlined  in 
the  "so-called  TAPPS  report,  indicate 
that  probable  climatic  and  environ- 
mental effects  of  even  a  limited  nucle- 
ar attack  would  be  so  de\'astating  that 
human  life  could  not  be  supported  for 
years  after  the  attack. 
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And  indeed,  if  we  take  a  look  at  what 
happened  at  the  Bikini  Atoll,  which 
was  the  subject  of  our  nuclear  experi- 
ments, we  find  that  island  atoll  has 
been  uninhalpitable  for  the  last  25 
years,  and  it  is  estimated  to  continue 
to  l>e  uninhabitable  for  the  foreseea- 
ble future. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  far  as 
the  scientists  can  tell  us,  that  after  a 
nuclear  attack,  the  atmosphere  would 
be  radically  changed:  sunlight  would 
not  be  able  to  penetrate  the  spreading 
cloud  of  dust  and  particles;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Earth  would  fall  sever- 
al degrees,  preventing  the  production 
of  basic  food  supplies;  the  air  would  be 
permeated  with  toxic  gases  from  burn- 
ing cities;  insects  and  disease  would 
proliferate  with  limited  or  nonexistent 
medical  treatment.  > 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  be- 
cause the  Russians  do  it,  as  the  gentle- 
man just  indicated,  so  must  we.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  published  in  1978 
by  the  CIA,  the  Soviet  civil  defense 
program  has  an  extensive  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  has 
expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
administration  and  proponents  of  our 
upgraded  civil  defense  program  argue 
that  in  a  crisis,  the  Soviet  Union  could 
get  a  jump  on  the  United  States  by  im- 
plementing their  evacuation  plans, 
putting  our  nuclear  strategy  somehow 
at  a  disadvantage.  This  "window  of 
vulnerability"  in  civil  defense  helped 
spur  the  President's  1982  directive  and 
serves  as  an  argument  for  why  we 
must  upgrade  our  own  civil  defense 
plans. 

As  former  Arms  Control  Director 
Paul  Warnke  stated,  and  as  I  indicated 
before,  just  because  they  are  wasting 
money  is  not  any  reason  for  our  wast- 
ing money.  Adm.  Noel  Gayler  (retired) 
echoed  this  sentiment  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  1982.  He  said. 

There  is  no  need  lo  match  the  Ru.ssians 
•  •  "  they  make  mistakes,  too  '  '  '  thecr  are 
not  only  enough  nuclear  warheads  for  direct 
hits  on  every  military  target,  every  city  or 
village  but  also  for  every  relocations  area  in 
the  United  States  or  the  U.S.S.R.  Qualified 
Soviet  observers  concede  that  Russian  civil 
defense  is  a  phony,  a  Potemkin  village. 

Proponents  of  civil  defense  planning 
also  claim  we  will  be  sacrificing  neces- 
sary natural  disaster  programs  if  we 
cut  funds  for  nuclear  preparedness. 
This  amendment  specifically  states 
that  only  funds  for  programs  designed 
to  prepare  for  or  respond  lo  nuclear 
war  would  be  eliminated.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  programs  for  natural  disaster 
relief.  Just  recently,  my  district  in 
Westchester  was  a  beneficiary  of  these 
sums.  I  believe  we  should  maintain  a 
substantial  commitment  to  this  kind 
of  relief. 

The  civil  defense  program  should  be 
organized  to  provide  disasCer  relief- 
alone.  To  justify  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  ill-conceived  nu- 
clear war  preparation  by  saying  we 
need  natural  disaster  programs  is 
sheer  sophistry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ask  them- 
selves what  message  they  would  like  to 
send  to  their  constituents  concerning 
nuclear  war.  Should  we  join  with  the 
administration  and  tell  them  that  nu- 
clear war  is  a  viable  option?  Do  we 
want  them  to  stockpile  shovels  and  be- 
lieve that,  as  is  demonstrated  in  one  of 
FEMA's  training  films,  they  can  shield 
themselves  from  a  nuclear  blast 
behind  a  tree  and  then  put  out  the 
firestorm  with  buckets  of  water?  Do 
we  want  to  vote  to  spend  tax  dollars 
on  a  plan  to  deliver  mail  to  the  devas- 
tated and  dying  after  a  nuclear  attack? 

The  message  we  can  send  instead  is 
that  surviving  a  nuclear  war  is  not  a 
possibility,  and  so  must  never  be  faced. 
Instead  of  preparing  our  citizens  with 
costly  plans  reflective  of  the  1950's 
cold  war  naivete  and  false  hope,  we 
can  commit  ourselves  to  arms  contr(Jl 
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and   the   prevention 
scenarios. 

By  eliminating  funds  for  nuclear 
preparedness,  we  turn  the  argument 
away  from  preparing  for  nuclear  war 
to  the  more  crucial  business  of  pre- 
venting it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment' 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  basically  because  the 
amendment  is  unworkable.  It  would  be 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  policy  intent 
of  the  Congress,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended,  to  provide  a  system  of  civil 
defense  of  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  in  the  United  States  from 
attack  and  war  and  from  natural  di.sas- 
ters.  And  in  1980  we  reaffirmed  this 
position  by  saying  in  the  act  that  nat- 
ural disasterst  would  be  covered,  and 
also  any  type  of  attack.  So  we  really 
cannot  separate  the  two. 

In  the  gentleman's  amendment,  he 
says  that  we  would  not  spend  funds 
for  nuclear  war.  I  might  say  that  most 
of  the  ptojects  we  have  m  civil  defense 
work  together 

As  to  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war. 
when  we  plan  for  that,  we  also  ask 
local  and  State  governments  to  deal 
with  tornadoes,  toxic  chemical  re- 
leases, hurricanes,  and  other  peace- 
time disasters  which  occur  all  too 
often.  It  follows  that  reducing  the  re- 
quest for  civil  defense  reduces  the  abil- 
ity of  local  and  State  governments  to 
save  lives  in  peacetime  disasters. 

What  I  am  .saying.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  there  is  no  way  we  can  separate 
the  two.  As  to  natural  disasters  and 
also  attack,  whether  it  is  by  nuclear  or 
other  types  of  attacks,  the  two  work 
together.  So  the  amendment  is  not 
workable. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Ottincer)  has  good  intentions  in  of 
fering  the  amendment,  but  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
that  it  would  not  be  workable. 

Also  I  think  the  Members  might 
need  to  know  that  we  have  already  re- 
duced the  civil  defense  from  $252  mil- 
lion down  to  $190  million,  and  the 
Members  would  also  like  to  know.  I  am 
sure,  that  this  i-ncludes  58  percent  of  it 
for  fiscal  year  1985  that  will  be  re 
turned  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  it  is  inseparable  under  the 
action  that  the  Congress  has  taken 
earlier. 

It  could  not  be  separated  out,  so  it 
would  hurt  our  whole  civil  defense 
effort.  So  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

.  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
stead of  striking  money,  what  I  did 
was  to  say  that  the  nuclear  defense 
preparedness  portion  of  this  ought  to 
be  prohibited  specifically  to  address 
the  problem  which  the  gentleman  ar- 
ticulates. I  have  no  desire  to  reduce 
the  disaster  emergency  efforts  of  the 
Government.  But  the  Department  of 
Defease  has  said  and  indeed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  testifying  has 
stated  directly  that  he  is  trying  to 
fight  a  prolonged  nuclear  war  and  he 
is  trying  to  survive  or  identify  condi- 
tions under  which  we  can  survive  a  nu- 
clear war.  and  it  is  those  efforts  of  the 
civil  defense  program  that  I  ara^ trying 
to  excise.  ^ 

Clearly  there  are  .some  of  those  ef; 
forts  that  are  being  made.  So  that  is 
the  direction  in  which  I  have  sought 
to  go.  None  of  the  funds  for  disaster 
relief  are  touched.  Those  fjyids  which 
are  devoted  to  truly  disaster  relief 
functions  would  continue. 

What  we  are  .saying  is  that  no 
money  could  be  u.sed  directly  to  try  to 
make  nuclear  war  credible  or  surviv- 
able. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  reclaim  my  time.  1  know 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do, 
but  It  does  not  work  like  that.  The  two 
are  tied  too  closely  together.  We 
should  come  back  and  instruct  the 
Congress  by  amendment  to  separate 
the  two;  58  percent  of  the  money  goe.s 
to  the  States,  and  they  can  use  it 
either  in  natural  disasters  or  they  can 
u.se  It  in  an  attack.  We  just  cannot 
break  up  the  two. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  what 
this  amendment  would  require.  It 
would  require  a  separating  out  of  gen- 
uine civil  defense  functions  and  this 
just  absolutely  in.sane  function  of 
trying  to  prepare  for  survival  in  a  nu- 
clear war. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  of- 
fering the  amendment,  but  it  is  not 
workable.  The  gentleman  .should  have 
amended  another  section  of  the  law. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  I  would 
like  to  impo.se  upon  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottincer)  and 
ask  him  a  couple  of  questions  during 
my  time.  I  appreciate  his  statement 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  nuclear 
w»r  is  winnable  and,  quite  frankly,  I 
share  that  view. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  for  us  to 
not  have  any  civil  defense  deterrent 
capability  and  for  the  Soviets  to  have 
that  capability  puts  in  the  Soviets' 
hands  and  minds  a  temptation  to  per- 
haps exploit  that  differential  send  use 


it  against  us.  I  would  hope  that  that 
never,  never  would  be  the  case  and  I 
know  that  is  not  the  gentleman's 
thinking,  but  I  would  like  to  pose  a 
few  questions  to  the  gentleman,  if  I 
might,  on  this  subject. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  how  much 
the  Soviet  Union  spends  on  civil  de- 
fense annually? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  handy,  but  I  understand  it 
is  many  millions  of  dollars.  However, 
the  statements  of  the  Soviet  leaders 
indicate  that  they  do  not  think  a  nu- 
clear war  is  survivable  either. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Well,  would  the  gen- 
tleman believe  it  is  $3  billion  that  the 
Soviets  expend?  That  is  the  figure 
that  I  have. 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  in  the  right  ball  park  of  what 
they  have  spent  in  the  past. 

I  think  that  it  is  as  silly  for  them  as 
it  is  for  us,  and  too  often  we  find  our- 
selves directing  our  defense  policy  to 
the  tune  of  the  Soviets,  which  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  wants  to  do  or 
the  committee  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Well,  let  me,  if  I 
might,  would  the  gentleman  agree 
that  the  Soviets  have  a  significant  civil 
defense  program,  would  the  gentleman 
grant  us  that? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Yes;  I  would.  I  in- 
dicated that  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  There  are  150.000 
full-time  Soviet  employees  working 
compared  to  our  6,000. 

Let  me  ask  a  question,  if  I  might. 
Assume  this  scenario.  Assume  a  situa- 
tion, and  hopefully  this  is  only  hypo- 
thetical and  will  never  come  to  pass, 
but  a.ssume  a  situation  in  whichr  a 
Soviet  leader  consciously  makes  a  deci- 
sion to  put  into  place  a  Soviet  reloca- 
tion plan.  This  is  a  plan  that  within  4 
or  5  days,  much  of  the  Soviet  urban 
population  could  be  moved  from 
Soviet  cities  to  rural  areas. 

Keep  in  mind  also  that  it  really  does 
not  matter  what  the  actual  facts  are  in 
terms  of  a  nuclear  exchange.  It  is 
what  the  Soviets  perceive  those  facts 
to  be. 

If  the  gentleman's  amendment  were 
to  pass  and  be  adopted  and  the  Soviet 
leader  was  putting  into  place  a  crisis 
relocation  plan  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  if  completed  and  a  nuclear  ex- 
change thus  then  took  place  with  the 
Soviets  having  put  into  place  this  relo- 
cation plan  and  the  United  States 
having  no  plan  and  no  capability 
whatsoever,  which  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  in  fact  require  and 
call  for,  at  that  point  if  a  nuclear  ex- 
change took  place,  experts  predict 
that  the  loss  ratio  between  the  Soviets 
and  the  United  States  would  be  10  to 
1;  in  other  words.  150  million  Ameri- 
can lives  lost  versus   10  million  lost. 


which  is  obviously  a  lot  of  people,  half 
of  what  the  Soviets  lost  during  World 
War  II, 

Given  that  scenario  and  this  reloca- 
tion plan  being  put  into  effect,  what 
does  an  American  President  do? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Certainly, 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  is  a  ridiculous 
scenario,  because  obviously  with  the 
evacuation  of  major  Soviet  cities,  we 
would  be  able  to  detect  that.  The  Ad- 
miral that  I  quoted  stated  that  we 
could  just  re-aim  our  bombs  at  wherev- 
er they  relocated  and  have  the  exact 
same  devastation  that  we  would  have 
had  before. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Now,  remember, 
150,000  full  time  civil  employees  in  the 
Soviet  system  and  the  gentleman  ad- 
mittedly agrees  that  the  Soviets  have 
a  significant  system  and  that  the  real 
test,  the  real  issue  for  deterrence  is 
not  what  in  fact  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case,  but  what  the  Soviets  perceive 
to  be  the  case.  What  does  an  American 
President  thus  do  facing  .a  loss  ratio 
like  that?  It  seems  to  me  he  has  only 
two  choices. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  He  simply  remains 
the  bombs  where  the  people  have  been 
relocated  assuming,  of  course,  that 
this  nuclear  exchange  was  not  over 
100  kilotons  so  you  did  not  create  this 
nuclear  whatever  it  is  that  destroys  ev- 
erything on  Earth,  which  is  the  most 
likely  scenario. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Well,  if  I  might  for 
just  a  minute,  what  I  would  submit  to 
the  gentleman  is  this.  The  American 
President  under  such  a  situation 
would  have  two  miserable  unenviable, 
absolutely  in  my  judgment  impossible 
choices.  One  would  be  to  stop  the 
Soviet  Union  before  they  were  success- 
fully aide  to  implement  that  civil  de- 
fense plan,  which  of  course  would  be 
the  unthinkable. 

The  second  option  would  be  to  allow 
the  Soviets  to  complete  the  implemen- 
tation of  that  plan,  sit  back  on  our 
hind  legs  and  do  nothing  and  then 
face  loss  ratios  of  the  type  that  we 
were  talking  about. 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  it  up  to 
conjecture  about  re-aiming  weapons 
that  potentially  may  or  may  not 
threaten  the  Soviet  Union  population. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  find  out  how  many  more 
people  would  like  to  speak  on  this 
amendment.  We  can  harangue  this 
thing  until  midnight.  We  are  not  even 
going  to  pass  the  bill.  We  might  as 


well  debate  how  many  angels  can 
dance  on  the  head  of  a  pin.  It  does  not 
amount  to— well,  anyway,  how  many 
people  want  to  speak  on  this? 

I  would  like  to  move  a  time  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  amendments  thereto  end  in 
10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  at  least  four  people  who 
want  to  speak.  Would  the  gentleman 
make  it  15  minutes? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  any  amend- 
ments thereto  end  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  gentleman's  motion,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  2  addition- 
al minutes,  rather  than  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Well,  the 
Chair  has  not  recognized  the  gentle- 
man for  3  additional  minutes,  so  the 
gentleman  would  come  under  the  time 
that  is  now  being  allotted  under  the  15 
minutes.  That  is  my  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That 
is  correct. 

■  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Kramer)  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  allocate  the  remaining  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Kramer)  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  submit  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  what  makes  for  stabili- 
ty in  the  world  is  equivalence  of  capa- 
bility. That  is  what  deters. 

I  would  submit  that  to  unilaterally 
give  up  any  civil  defense  capability  is 
to  invite  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
and  none  of  us  in  this  room  want  to 
happen,  a  temptation  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  exploit  that  dif- 
ferential. In  my  judgment,  that  is  not 
deterrence, 

Mr,  Chairman,  does  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Louisiana  want  me  to  yield  to 
her?  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs,  HOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  hope  that  I  would  have  my  own 
time  as  well. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  is  on  the  list  of  those  to 
be  recognized  under  the  15-minute 
limitation.  The  Chair  will  announce 
after  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  expired  how  much  each 
Member  will  be  allotted. 

Mrs.  HOGGS.  I  will  not  take  the 
gentleman's  time  then.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  whatever  remaining  time  I  have 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottincer)  if  he  cares  to  do  so. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  think  it  is  ludicrous,  first  of  all,  to 
contemplate  winning  a  nuclear  war. 

Second  of  all,  to  contemplate  that  • 
the  Russians  will  evacuate  their. cities 
and  we  will  not  know  about  ff~knd  be 
able  to  make  adjustments  to  our  offen- 
sive posture  accordingly. 

The  whole  thing  about  this  fighting 
of  prolonged  wars,  planning  to  fight 
prolonged  wars  is  this  ludicrousness 
and  the  deception  of  the  American 
^people  and  it  is  part  of  the  whole  justi- 
fication for  accepting  the  huge  nucle- 
ar buildup  that  we  are  engaged  in  that 
I  think  is  creating  ever  greater  dan- 
gers every  day  to  the  entire  world. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Members  requesting  recognition  at  the 
time  of  the  limitation  of  debate  will 
each  be  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  my 
time  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mrs.  Boxer).  , 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  (Mrs.  Boxer). 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  tell  my  colleagues  about  an  experi- 
ence that  I  had  when  I  was  in  local 
government.  On  a  nonpartisan  board 
of  supervisors  in  California  where  we 
had  on  that  body  three  Republicans 
and  two  Democrats,  and  the  word 
came  down  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, they  said,  "You  people  plan  to 
evacuate  your  county  because  in  case 
of  nuclear  war  you  can't  stay  there." 

So  we  looked  at  what  this  would 
mean.  We  realized  we  would  have  to 
go  to  another  county  in  the  north. 
That  county  would  be  called  a  host 
county.  It  kind  of  sounds  like  a  party, 
does  it  not?  We  all  get  in  our  cars. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment told  the  local  board  of  super- 
visors, "Tell  your  people  not  to  bring 
credit  cards  with  them  when  they  try 
to  get  gas.  Bring  cash,  because  it  will 
be  very  crowded  at  the  gas  stations." 

Another  big  surprise.  You  can  imag- 
ine, 200,000  people  running  into  th'eir 
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cars  to  escape  to  a  host  country   for 
some  kind  of  a  party. 

I  can  tell  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
my  colleagues  and  I  decided  on  a 
unanimous  vote.  We  decided  the  only 
way  to  prepare  for  nuclear  war  is  to 
prevent  nuclear  war.  that  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  they  can  escape 
the  radiation  and  the  burns  and  the 
torture  that  they  would"  feel  would  be 
ludicrous,  so  we  decided.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  this  bipartisan  vole  that  in- 
stead of  spending  this  money,  we 
would  print  up  a  booklet  and  send  it  to 
each  and  every  individual  in  our 
county,  telling  them  to  write  the 
people  in  the  Congress  and  tell  the 
people  in  the  Congress  that  we  know 
we  cannot  survive  a  nuclear  war.  We 
do  not  want  to  plan  for  it  becau.se  you 
cannot  plan  for  it. 

2  2040 

Therefore.  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
supportive  of  the  gentleman  of  New 
York  today  and  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cast  a  vote  for  .sanity  and 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
cu.ssions  about  what  a  nuclear  war 
would  mean  .seem  to  have  escaped 
some  of  the  Members  of  this  body.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  an  all-out  nii 
clear  exchange  would  probably  kill  to- 
tally, on  all  .sides,  immediately  .some 
where  in  the  vicinity  of  2S  billion 
people. 

It  has  been  suggested  beyond  that 
that  another  2  billion  plus  people 
would  be  so  severely  hurt,  injured. 
that  they  probably  could  not  survive. 
given  the  lack  of  medical,  hospital  fa 
cilities. 

It  has  been  suggested  further,  and 
there  was  reference  to  it  In  the  .study 
that  was  agreed  to  earlier,  that  it  is 
quite  likely  that  even  if  there  were  a 
one-sided  attack,  given  the  atmospher 
ic  consequences  of  a  nuclear  attack. 
that  all  of  humanity  might  perish. 
even  if  there  was  never  a  strike  back,  a 
return  strike. . 

Given  those  facts,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  only  delude  ourselves  when  we 
think  that  civjl  defen.se  mea.sures 
really  provide  some  additional  protec- 
tioj^  to  our  people  or  to  anyone  el.se. 
Fai*  better  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
follow  the  lead  of  the  board  of  super 
visors  that  the  gentlewomen  from  San 
Francisco  just  referred  to  and  level 
with  our  people  and  tell  ourselves  and 
tell  them  that  the  only  way  to  survive 
a  nuclear  war  is  not  to  have  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Chair 
man,  I  will  not  get  into  the  nuclear 
war  part  of  the  issue.  But  I  would  like 
to  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  that  this 
Congress,  by  enacting,  extending  the 


1950  Civil  Defense  Act,  said  that  natu- 
ral disasters  would  be  included.  We 
lumped  the  two  together.  We  lumped 
the  attacks  on  this  country  and  natu- 
ral disasters  together. 

There  is  no  way  you  can  .separate 
them.  The  gentleman's  amendment 
does  not  do  anything.  It  just  confuses 
the  i.ssue. 

I  would  certainly  hope  our  col- 
leagues would  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. It  will  accomplish  nothing. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  al.so 
join  the  gentleman  in  opposing  this 
amendment. 

It  .seems  that  those  that  would  fight 
for  the  very  rights  of  individuals  seem 
to  be  giving  up  the  right  of  individuals 
to  learn  of  warnings,  to  learn  how  to 
protect  them.selves.  and  to  live.  I  think 
it  is  rather  ironic  that  we  find  our- 
sehes  in  that  situation. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  The  two  are 
tied  in  together.  When  you  are  trained 
for  a  nuclear  attack  you  are  also 
trained  for  natural  disasters.  You 
cannot  separate  the  two. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  And  we  cannot  legis- 
late this  in  the  Soviet  Union,  can  we'.' 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  exact 
Iv  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana  <Mrs.  Boggs). 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  people  who 
are  concerned  about  nuclear  attacks 
and  about  the  small  response  that  we 
really  could  ha\e  perhaps  in  these 
hazards. 

But  I  also  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssi.ssippi.  There  is  no  way  of 
separating  the  integrated  emergency 
response  system  that  has  been  \ery 
thoughtfully  .set  up  for  the  natural 
disasters,  for  all  types  of  natural  disas- 
ters and  for  manmade  disasters  as 
well. 

We  have  a  system  going  in  a  pilot 
program  in  my  district  and  the  adja- 
cent parishes,  count irs  where  we  have 
tried  to  integrate  all  of  the  programs 
at  thf  State,  the  local,  and  the  corpo- 
rate level,  the  nonprofit  organization 
level,  the  transportation  level  in  order 
to  be  able  to  have  an  emergency  re- 
sponse with  communications  intact, 
with  our  medical  .services  intact,  and. 
yes.  with  evacuation  routes  in  times  of 
hurricanes,  in  times  of  tornadoes,  in 
times  of  oilspills.  and  of  hazardous  ma- 
terial spills  and  accidents.  Indeed,  it  is 
an  integrated  system  and  everyone  in 
these  nine  different  counties,  parishes 
has  come  together  to  work  .so  that  the 
people  can  be  protected 

You  cannot  separate  the  training. 
You  cannot  separate  the  communica- 
tions. You  cannot  .separate  the  disas- 
ter relief. 


So  I  would  hope  that  with  all  its 
good  intentions  that  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  3  weeks  ago  we  had  a  .series  of 
tornadoes  hit  my  hometown  of  Mont- 
gomergy.  They  wiped  out  about^  40 
homes  and  injured  twice  that  m^ny 
more.  Only  one  person  was  killed. 

This  was  due  primarily  to  a  system 
of  warning  that  we  have,  sirens 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area  and 
the  suburban  area.  The.se  warning  sys- 
tems were  put  up  under  the  civil  de- 
fense program. 

How  can  you  .separate  this?  I  do  not 
know.  Many  things  are  provided  for 
under  the  so-called  civil  defense  or 
natural  disaster  under  FEMA.  They 
can  be  u.sed  for  either.  You  cannot 
separate  them,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  pointed  out.  The  capa- 
bilities that  exist  under  FEMA  can  be 
used  for  incoming  nuclear  missiles  and 
for  a  tornado. 

Some  people  on  the  floor  would 
deny  money  to  build  strategic  weap- 
ons. They  would  also  deny  money  to 
build  conventional  weapons.  And  even 
deny  money  to  build  or  dig  a  hole  so 
that  you  could  escape  either  one. 

I  think  it  is  a  shortsighted  amend- 
ment and  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
vote  It  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottinger). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

HKOBDKD  VOTK 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vole. 

A  recorded  \ote  was  ordered. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  87.  noes 
301.  not  voting  45,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No    1911 


AYES     87 

.•\<  Ki  rriMii 

KiinlHUa 

Oakar 

■Alh.oi.i 

Kol.A 

Oh.  rsiai 

AiiC'iiiM 

K'lnl    MI' 

Ob.  i 

Hill.- 

hrank 

Otiiiii:ir 

H.'<l.ll 

CJurcia 

()\n  n.-» 

Hi*iliri>(»ti 

{Iriiv 

P.tri 

Hcriiiiiii 

(irt  rn 

P.irii  r 

Mi.'ik-'^i 

H:irkin 

Raiiall 

Honiot 

Haikkm^ 

Ran.;.! 

Hiiiiki  1 

H:i>.> 

R.id 

H.irski 

K:v.si'nmiiiT 

Rovbal 

Bum  r 

KiK/ka 

Sabo 

Brown    VA> 

U>i<h 

Sa\  at'r 

Biiriiiti    CA' 

Lehman  i  FI.i 

S<'h(*in'r 

flark. 

U  land 

SrhrotdiT 

Cl;u 

1,*'\  inr 

ScibrrliMK 

C'ullin.^ 

Lipm.ski 

Shannon 

Conv  ITS 

LovirN  I  WAi 

Sikorski 

Co>ni 

Lundinc 

Smith  iIA) 

Olliirn.s 

Markr.\ 

Snowp 

Earl% 

McHiiKh 

Solarz 

Kdward.s  'CAi 

McKrrnan 

Stoke.s 

Eiiin.s  '  lAi 

Milrhcll 

Sdidds 

Kxan.'.'ILi 

Mood.v 

Synar 

Fa.sc<'ll 

Nowak 

Taukf 

Torres 

Wax  man 

Wolpe 

Towns 

Weaver 

Wyden 

Vento 

Weiss 

Yates 

Walgren 

Wheat 

Zschau 

NOES-301 

McCollum    K 

Addabbo 

Frenzel 

Akaka 

Frost 

McDade 

Anderson 

Puqua 

McEwen 

Andrews  INC)       Gaydos 

McGrath 

Andrews  (TXl       Gejdenson 

McKinney 

Annunzio 

Gekas 

McNulty 

Applegate 

Gephardt 

Mica 

Archer 

Gilman 

Michel 

A.spin 

Gingrich 

Mikulski 

Bad  ham 

Glickman 

Miller  (CA) 

Barnes 

Gonzalez 

Miller  (OH) 

Bartlett 

Goodling 

Mineta 

Bateman 

pradison 

Moakley 

Bennett 

Gregg 

Molinari 

Bereuler 

Guarini 

MoUohan 

Bethune 

Gunderson 

Montgomery 

Bevill 

Hall  (IN) 

Moore 

Bilirakis 

Hall.  Ralph 

Moorhead 

Bliley 

Hall.  Sam 

MorrLson  (CT) 

Boehlert 

Hamilton 

Morrison  (WA) 

Bogg.s 

Hammerschmidt  Murphy 

Boland 

Han.sen  (UT) 

Murtha 

Boner 

Harrison 

Myers 

Bo.sco 

Hartnetl 

Natcher 

Boucher 

Hatcher 

Neal 

Britt 

Hefner 

Nelson 

Brooks 

Heftel 

Nichols 

Broomfield 

Herlel 

Nielsoii 

Brown  'CO) 

Hightower 

O'Brien. . 

Broyhill 

Hiler 

Olin 

Burton  iIN  i 

Hiilis 

Ortiz 

Campbell 

Hopkins 

Oxiey 

Carney 

Howard 

Panetta 

Carper 

Hoyer 

Pashayan 

Carr 

Hubbard 

Palman 

Chandler 

-Huckaby 

Patterson 

Chappie 

Hughes 

Pease 

Cheney 

Hunter 

Penny 

dinger 

Hutto 

Perkins 

Coals 

Hyde 

Pickle 

Coelho 

Ireland 

Price 

Coleman  ( MO  1     Jacobs 

Prilchard 

Coleman  (TX)       JenkitK    • 

Pursell 

Conable 

Johnson 

Quillen 

Conle 

Jones  (NO 

Ratchford. 

Cooper 

Jones  (OK) 

Ray 

Corcoran 

Jones  (TN) 

Regula 

Coughlin 

Kaptur 

Richardson 

Courier 

Kasich 

Ridge 

Craig 

Kazen 

Rinaldo 

Crane.  Danitl        Kemp 

Ritler 

Crane.  Philip         Kennelly 

Rol)erts 

Daniel 

Kildee 

Robinson 

Dannemeyer          Kogovsek 

Rodino 

Darden 

Roller 

Roe 

Da-schle 

Kostmayer 

Roemer 

Daub 

Kramer 

Rogers 

Davis 

LaFalce 

Rose 

de  la  Garza 

Lagomarsino 

Rostenkowski 

Derrick 

Lantos 

Roth 

DeWine 

Latta 

Roukema 

Dickinson 

Levin 

Rowland 

Dicks 

Levitas 

Rudd 

Dingell 

Lewis  (CA) 

Russo 

Donnelly 

Lewis  (PL) 

Sawyer 

Dorgan 

Livingston 

Schaefer 

Dowdy 

Lloyd 

Schneider 

Downey 

Loeffler 

Schulze 

Dreier 

Long (LA) 

Schumer 

Duncan 

Long  (MD) 

Sharp 

Durbin 

Lolt 

Shaw 

Dwyer 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shelby 

Dyson 

Lujan 

Shumway 

Eckart 

Luken 

Shuster 

Edwards  (ALi        Lungren 

Siljander 

Emerson 

Mack 

Sisisky 

English 

MacKay 

Skeen    . 

Erdreich 

Madigan 

Skelton 

Erlenborn 

Marlenee 

Slattery 

Fazio 

Martin  (ID 

Smith  (PL) 

Fcighan 

Martin  (NO 

Smith  (NE) 

Ferraro 

Martin  (NY) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Fiedler 

Martinez 

Smith.  Denny 

Fields 

Matsui 

Smith.  Robert 

Fish 

Mavroules 

Snyder 

Flippo 

Mazzoli 

■  Solomon 

Florio 

McCain 

Spence 

Ford(TN) 

McCandless 

Spratt 

Fowler 

McCloskey 

St  Germain ' 

Staggers 

Udall 

Williams  (MX) 

Stangeland 

Valentine 

Winn 

Stenholm 

Vandergriff 

Wise 

Stratton 

Volkmer 

Wolf 

Stump 

Vucanovich 

Wort  ley 

Sundquist 

Walker 

Wylic 

Swift 

Watkins 

Yatron 

Tauzin 

Weber 

Young  (AK) 

Taylor 

Whitehurst 

Young iFLi 

Thomas  (GA) 

Whitley 

Younn  iMO) 

Torricelli 

Whiltaker 

Traxler 

Whitten 

NOT  VOTING- 

-45 

Alexander 

Gore 

Mrazek 

Anthony 

Gramm 

Packard 

Barnard 

Hall  (OH) 

Parris 

Breaux 

Hance 

Paul 

Bryant 

Hansen  (ID) 

Pepper 

Byron 

Holt 

Scnst'nbrenni'r 

Chappell 

Horton 

Simon 

Crockett 

Jeffords 

Stark 

DAmours 

Kindness 

Tallon 

Dixon 

Leath 

Thomas  iCA) 

Dvmallv 

Lehman  (CA) 

Vander  Jam 

Edgar 

Lent 

William.siOHi 

Edwards  (OK) 

Marriott 

Wilson 

Pranklin 

McCurdy 

Wirth 

Gibbons 

Minish 

n  2100 

Wright 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Crockett  for.  with  Mr.  Hance  against. 

Ms.  KAPTUR  and  Mr.  LEVIN  of 
Michigan  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  titles  V  through  IX? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  BIAGGI 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biacgi:  At  the 
end  of  title  IV  (page  40.  after  line  24)  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

REPORT  ON  SAFETY  IN  THE  ARMY 

Sec.  424.  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  1- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Service.s  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  describing  current 
and  planned  programs  related  to  safety  of 
personnel  in  the  Army.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude safety  involving  training  exercises  and 
safety  in  the  operation  of  Army  equipment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIAGGI,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  offer  what  I  hope  to  be  a  noncon- 
troversial  and  complementary  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  5167.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  and  I  understand 
they  have  no  objection.  It  simply  calls 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  and 
Senate  describing  current  and  planned 


programs  related  to  safety  of  person- 
nel in  the  Army. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  am  not  seeking  to  impose  any 
new  responsibilities  on  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  but  rather  to  have  him 
give  greater  priority  to  issues  related 
to  safety  of  Army  personnel  in  day-to- 
day Army  operations  and  procedures 
in  noncombat  situations.  It  would 
serve  to  reempower  the  existing  Army 
safety  center  at  Fort  Rucker  to  pro- 
vide our  Committee*  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices with  information  on  those  pro- 
grams ongoing  and  planned  that  pro- 
mote safety  of  Army  personnel. 

I  am  compelled  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment from  two  perspectives.  The  first 
is  an  ongoing  concern  of  mine  relative 
to  safety  of  Army  jeeps  and  a  specific 
helicopter,  the  OH-58.  The  second 
reason  for  offering  this  amendrilent  is 
in  response  to  two  columns  published 
last  week  by  the  nationally  syndicated 
columnist.  Jack  Anderson,  dealing 
with  safety  in  the  Army,  The  first  arti- 
cle which  I  read  in  the  May  17  Wash- 
ington Post  was  entitled,  "Army  Fault- 
ed on  Death  Toll  Prom  Accidents," 
The  article  began  with  a  rather  star- 
tling statistic, 

■  The  Army  has  lost  an  entire  division  due 
to  accidents  during  the  past  two  decades. 
According  to  the  files  (described  later  as  in- 
ternal Army  safety  files)  there  have  been  at 
least  16.851  accidental  deaths  in  the  last  21 
years. 

The  article  does  note  that  the 
number  has  decreased  since  the  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  but  that  is 
to  be  expected  since  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents is  more  prevalent  in  wartime. 
However,  the  article  does  point  to  a  se- 
rious, if  not  disturbing,  number  of  inci- 
dents of  accidents  involving  personnel, 
and  caused  in  part  by  lax  safety  meas- 
ures and  procedures. 

Some  of  the  examples  presented  in 
the  Anderson  column: 

A  September  20.  1982  accident  involving  a 
CH-47C  Chinook  helicopter  which  went 
down  in  Germany,  killing  46  persons.  Ac- 
cording to  the  article.  "The  cause  of  the 
crash  was  a  transmission  failure  due  to 
faulty  design.  During  one  meeting  of  safety 
experts,  a  representative  of  the  Army  safety 
center  privately  said  22  cases  of  similar 
transmission  failure  had  been  reported  in 
the  previous  18  months.  " 

In  October  of  1983,  an  armored  personnel 
carrier  veered  off  the  side  of  a  bridge  at 
Fort  Drum.  New  York.  One  soldier  was 
killed  and  two  slightly  injured. 

On  March  30.  1982.  high  winds  which 
were  acknowledged  in  advance,  brought 
death  to  six  paratroopers  and  injury  to  150 
others  during  an  exercise  at  Port  Irwin, 
California. 

In  another  portion  of  this  same  arti- 
cle, Anderson  indicated  that  in  the 
first  4  months  of  1983,  the  Army  has 
experienced  "a  sharp  upward  trend  in 
drowning  accidents." 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  my  interest 
and  concern  in  this  area  dates  back 
several  years  and  includes  my  own  in- 
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quiries  into  two  specific  items  of  Army 
equipment  used  by  Army  personnel. 
One  of  these  is  the  OH-58  helicopter, 
which  was  the  featured  part  of  the 
May  18  Anderson  column  entitled. 
"Army  Priorities  Sending  Safety  Into 
a  Tailspin."  When  I  began  to  investi- 
gate the  procurement  history  of  this 
helicopter.  I  learned  that  it  was  pur- 
chased around  1972  but  without  any 
real  testing  to  determme  its  capacity 
to  perform  its  assigned  purpose, 
namely,  to  be  an  observation  or  recon- 
naissance helicopter.  At  the  time  the 
Army  purchased  this  helicopter  from 
Bell  Helicopter  Textron,  the  OH-58. 
also  known  as  the  Kiowa,  cost  an  a\er- 
•age  unit  cost  of  $110,835  per  helicop- 
ter. Prom  the  outset,  this  helicopter 
was  plagued  by  design  problems,  most 
notably  a  loss  of  power  in  the  tail 
rotor  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
hover.  In  the  words  of  an  April  5.  1982. 
letter  to  me.  the  Department  of  the 
Army  admitted  then.  The  OH-58-A 
does  have  engine  power  and  tail  rotor 
authority  limitations  which  restrict  its 
utility  to  that  of  an  observation  heli- 
copter." 

The  May  18  Anderson  column  goes 
further  and  discusses  the  OH-58s 
■alarming  tendency  to  lo.se  power  in 
the  tail  rotor  while  operating  at  low 
speeds  and  low  altitudes.  This  is  most 
likely  to  happen  during  takeoffs  and 
landings.  When  the  tail  rotors  power 
goes,  the  OH-58  spins  out  of  control 
and  crashes."  The  statistics  show  that 
between  the  years  1980  and  1982. 
Army  OH-58  helicopters  were  involved 
in  47  accidents,  resulting  in  4  deaths 
and  11  major  injuries.  Of  the  47  acci- 
dents. 34  began  at  altitudes  lower  than 
100  feet. 

The  Army  as  of  April  1982.  had  2.000 
OH-58's  in  their  inventory.  Programs 
are  ongoing  to  provide  these  helicop- 
ters with  new  engines  and  better  rolor 
equipment.  Yet.  this  will  take  until  at 
least  1989  and  the  entire  OH  58  fleet 
will  not  be  fully  phased  out  until  the 
year  2000.  It  is  imperative  that  more 
explicit  safety  guidelines  be  developed 
and  implemented  for  all  Army  person- 
nel who  must  use  this  helicopter. 

My  final  area  of  concern  relative  to 
safety  of  Army  personnel  relates  to 
Army  jeeps.  For  the  past  several  years. 
1  have  been  investigating  this  problem, 
also  with  an  eye  toward  safety  re- 
forms. In  August  1982.  when  I  called 
upon  the  Defense  Department  to 
make  improvements,  both  in  the 
design  of  jeeps  as  well  as  the  instruc- 
tions they  provided  to  those  operating 
said  jeeps,  it  was  done  in  response  to 
accident  data  which  I  had  compiled. 
For  all  branches  of  the  military,  the 
Defeiise  Department  reported  that  be- 
tween the  years  1979  and  1981.  there 
were  more  than  2,800  accidents  involv- 
ing jeeps  which  resulted  in  64  service- 
men deaths  and  more  than  1,300  inju- 
ries. 


The  accident  rate  involving  Army 
jeeps  shows  dramatically  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  acci- 
dents occur  in  the  Army.  Of  the  2.800 
accidents,  more  than  2.400  were  in 
Army  Jeeps,  resulting  in  54  deaths  and 
more  than  1.200  injuries. 

The  Defense  Department  indicated 
that  in  their  judgment,  most  of  the  ac- 
cidents could  be  blamed  on  the  drivers 
as  compared  to  the  Jeep  vehicle  itself. 
They  said  that  more  than  2.300  of  the 
accidents  involved  human  error. 

The  point  I  raV^ed  then  and  do  again 
now.  is  rather  than  assessing  blame,  it 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Army  to  take  steps  to  prevent  future 
accidents.  If  better  safety  instructions 
are  needed  to  be  given  to  those  operat- 
ing Jeeps,  so  be  it.  If  better  safety 
equipment  such  as  roll  bars,  which 
were  rejected  by  the  Army  once 
before,  are  needed  to  make  the  Jeep 
safer,  so  be  it.  What  we  cannot  and 
should  not  do  is  accept  the  status  quo 
in  this  area. 

I  hope  with  this  amendment  that  we 
make  a  new  commitment  to  the  safety 
of  our  personnel  who  serve  in  the 
Army.  We  want  to  see  this  coqcern  ele- 
vated by  having  the  Secretary  report 
to  Congress  on  those  programs  ongo- 
ing and  planned,  which  have  as  their 
express  purpose,  to  promote  safety  for 
Army  personnel.  My  amendment 
covers  not  only  training  exerci.ses.  but 
also  the  operation  of  Army  equipment. 
The  study  I  propose  will  not  cost  any 
funds  beyond  those  authorized,  but 
could  produce  a  sound  investment,  for 
if  we  lower  the  accident  rate  in  the 
Army,  we  will  be  saving  costs  associat- 
ed with  injuries  and  lost  worktime.  I 
urge  support  for  the  amendment  and 
wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  the  two 
Jack  Anderson  columns  in  their  entire- 
ty, as  well  as  articles  related  to  my 
aforementioned  investigation  into 
Army  Jeeps.  The  articles  follow: 
[From  ihr  Wa-shington  Post.  May  18.  19841 

Army  PHioRiTirs  Sending  Saketv  Into  a 

Tailspin 

I  B\  Jack  Andt-rsoni 

l\r  riu-d  fvidcncc  in  thf  pa,st  tltat  thi' 
.'Vrmv  would  ralhfr  spend  monty  on  fancy 
nt'w  hardwarf  than  on  makint;  its  existing 
tqiiipmenl  safe  Hundreds  of  GIs  \v,i\v  c'led 
in  acndenls  thai  miMhi  lia\c  bi-en  prevent- 
ed 

An  example  m  Ihe  Army's  workhorse  heli- 
copter, the  venerable  OH.58  My  a.ssociate. 
Donald  GoldberK.  ha.s  si-en  the  Army's  in- 
ternal safely  records  on  the  chopper.  They 
are  dislurbinM  While  the  bra.ss  hats  blckiT 
over  what  to  do  about  the  OH58.  accidents  — 
often  fatal -keep  happening. 

According  to  Army  experts,  the  problem 
with  the  helicopter  is  that  it  ha.s  an  alarm 
inK  tendency  to  lose  power  In  the  tail  rotor 
while  operalinB  at. low  speeds  and  low  alli 
tudes.  This  IS  most  likely  to  happen  durinK 
takeoffs  and  landings. 

When  the  rail  rotor's  power  goes,  the 
OH.SS  spins  out  of  control  and  cra.shes. 

This  fatal  drawback  should  have  been  no 
surprise  to  the  Army.  The  marglpal  eTfcc- 
lueness  of  the  OH58  tail   rotor  was  docu- 


mented through  developmental  testinu 
prior  to  acceptance  of  the  helicopter  by  the 
Army.  "  one  internal  document  states. 

But  apparently  no  one  regarded  this  as  a 
serious  problem  at  the  time. 

PYom  1980  through  1982.  the  Army's 
OH58  choppers  were  involved  in  47  acci- 
dents, resulting  in  four  deaths  and  11  major 
injuries.  Of  the  47  accidents  34  began  at  al- 
titudes lower  than  100  feet.  Twenty  five  of 
these  were  due  to  either  tail  rotor  or  engine 
problems. 

Bui  the  bra.ss  delayed  spending  the  sever- 
al hundred  million  dollars  that  were  needed 
to  correct  the  problem. 

Safety  experts,  in  an  "eyes  only  "  cable.  - 
expre.s-sed  dismay:    Such  a  delay  would  un- 
nece.ssarily  continue  to  expose  our  air  crews 
and  aircraft  to  a  proven  .safety  hazard." 

This  warning  brought  an  eyes  only  "  re- 
sponse that  cleared  up  the  mystery,  if  not 
the  problem.  Allocating  funds  to  make  Ihe 
OH58  safe,  the  cable  said,  would  be  •con- 
trary to  the  aviation  community's  con.sclous 
decision  to  buy  new  assets  at  the  expen.se  of 
prodiict-improv  ing  our  current  fleet." 

In  other  words,  the  aviation  community" 
vould  rather  buy  new  helicopters  than 
make  the  old  OH58s  .safe.  If  the  Army 
.stalled  long  enough,  maybe  Congress  would 
give  it  money  for  new  ones. 

Understandably,  this  candid  admission 
was  not  supposed  to  be  spread  around.  The 
cable  warned:  No  reference  should  be  made 
to  this  me.s.sage  in  other  ,  .  .  channels." 

Evidently  in  hopes  of  justifying  the  delay 
in  making  the  helicopters  safe,  the  cable 
said.  A  careful  review  of  OH58  accidents 
.  .  .  shows  that  pilot  error  was  the  primary 
cause  78  percent  of  the  lime.  Admittedly, 
lo.ss  of  tail  rotor  effect ivenes.s  was  a  contrib- 
uting cause  in  38  percent  of  the  .  .  .  acci- 
dents ' 

Blaming  the  pilot  was  easy,  since  the 
Army  admits  that  there  is  little  or  no 
margin  for  error  in  the  OH58.  Anything 
short  of  perfection  can  lead  to  disaster.  But 
the  Pentagon  Pollyannas  suggested  that 
such  superhuman  pilot  performance  was 
simply  a  matter  of  training,  di.scipline  and 
leadership.' 

Inslruction.s  were  wired  to  all  commands 
using  the  OH58  that  the  helicopter  should 
not  be  flown  at  less  than  35  knots  when  at 
altitudes  below  .500  feet  unless  absolutely 
necessary. 

A.s  .several  commands  were  quick  to  point 
out.  pilots  were  painfully  aware  of  this. 

Belatedly,  the  Army  has  embarked  on  a  $2 
billion  effort  to  give  the  aging  OH58s  new 
engines,  rolor  systems  and  electronic  gear. 
The  program  is  lo  be  completed  ih  1989. 
The  OH58  i.s  supposed  to  be  phased  out  by 
the  year  2000. 

(From  Ihe  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Aug.  26,  1982] 

Congressman  Calls  for  Probe  ok  Army 
Jeep's  Safety  Record 

Washington.— Rep.  Mario  Biaggi,  D-N.Y.. 
Wednesday  called  for  a  congressional  inves- 
ligalion  into  the  safety  of  U.S.  military 
jeeps,  sayings  .some  .servicemen  may  have 
been  killed  as  a  result  of  faulty  design. 

Biaggi  .sad  a  Defense  Department  report 
prepared  at  his  request  shows  that  between 
1979  and  1981  there  were  more  than  2.800 
accidents  involving  jeeps  used  by  all  three 
branches  of  the  military. 

The  report  said  54  servicemen  were  killed 
and  more  than  1.300  people  were  injured  in 
these  accidents. 


"A  number  of  military  experts  contend 
the  problem  has  resulted  from  jeep  design, 
a  claim  supported  by  an  Army  report  that 
says  significantly  more  jeeps  overturned  (25 
percent)  in  their  accidents  than  the  average 
Army  motor  vehicle  (9  percent)."  Biaggi 
said. 

The  Defense  Department  report  said 
"jeep-type  vehicles  are  designed  for  off  the 
road  tactical  operations,  but  are  frequently 
used  on  the  road  where  they  do  not  handle 
as  well  as  commercial  vehicles.  As  a  conse- 
quence, jeeps  are  involved  in  significantly 
more  overturning  type  accidents." 

[From  the  Army  Times.  Sept.  6.  19o2] 

Biaggi  Urges  Hearings  on  Jeep  Safety 
Design 

Washin«ton.— Military  jeep-type  vehicles 
flipping  over  caused  about  700  accidents  be- 
tween 1976  and  1981.  Rep.  Mario  Biaggi  (D- 
N.Y.)  has  revealed  in  calling  for  hearings 
into  the  design  and  operation  of  the  vehi- 
cles. 

Bob  Blancato.  an  aide  to  Biaggi.  said  a 
report  Defense  Department  officials  had 
given  his  office  indicated  there  were  about 
2800  accidents  involving  jeep-type  vehicles 
in  the  four  DoD  armed  services  in  1979.  1980 
and  1981.  The  report  said  25  percent  of  the 
accidents  were  caused  by  vehicles  flipping 
over.  Blancato  said. 

A  Defehse  Department  spokesman  said 
the  report  provided  to  Biaggi  consisted  of 
raw  data  and  warned  that  conclusions  based 
on  it  could  be  misleading. 

The  DoD  report  blamed  virtually  all  the 
accidents  on  driver  error.  Blancato  said,  but 
Biaggi  believe  the  vehicles"  design  also  may 
be  at  fault. 

In  the  Army  alone.  1900  jeep-type  acci- 
dents resulted  in  54  deaths  and  1300  injuries 
during  the  three  years,  the  report  said. 
Blancato  said  .some  of  the  injuries-  involve 
permanent  paralysis. 

Blancato  said  some  current  and  former 
service  members  told  Biaggi's  office  that 
jeep-type  vehicles  flipped  over  while  they 
were  driven  around  obstacles.  Biaggi  became 
interested  in  the  problem  when  a  constitu- 
ent w  ho  it  a  member  of  the  National  Guard 
contacted  the  congressman's  staff. 

[From  the  New  York  News.  Sept.  2^  1984] 

Uj<SAFE  Jeep:  Army  Knew  It 

(By  Joseph  Volz) 

WashinCton.— Army  officials  discox'ered 
that  the  Jeep  was  unsafe  six  years  ago  but 
decided  against  installing  roll  bars  and  seat 
belts  because  that  would  "interfere  with  the 
combat  mission"  of  the  vehicle,  the  Daily 
News  learned  yesterday. 

Rep.  Mlirio  Biaggi  (D-Bronx).  a  consistent 
critic  of  the  Jeep,  aid  that  partly  as  a  result 
of  that  1676  decision  54  soldiers  have  t)een 
killed  and  1.222  have  been  injured  in  the 
Army  alone  in  the  last  three  years.  Defense 
Department  officials  say  that  in  as  many  as 
one  third  of  the  accidents  the  Jeeps  flipped 
over,  mainly  because  of  design  problems. 

A  new  Defense  Department  report,  ob- 
tained by  The  News,  disclosed  that  Army  of- 
ficials also  rejected  installing  roll  bars  and 
seat  belts  because  "excess  difficulties  would 
have  been  encountered  with  the  IxKJy  con- 
struction of  the  Jeep."" 

The  unpublished  report  said  that  "major 
modification"  of  the  Jeep  would  have  been 
needed  to  make  the  vehicle  safer,  and  since 
the  vehicle  was  supposed  to  have  a  life  span 
of  only  eight  years  it  was  thought  more  effi- 
cient to  merely  phase  out  the  Jeep. 

Yet  the  new  Army  vehicle,  the  HMMWV 
(for  High  Mobility- Multl-Purpose  Wheeled 


"Vehicle),  which  will  be  bought  in  the  mid- 
1980s  and  is  supposed  to  succeed  the  Jeep. 
will  take  a  decade  to  phase  in.  Meantime. 
the  unsafe  Jeeps  just  keep  rolling  along. 

Army  officials  contend  that  "corrective  " 
measures  have  been  taken  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem by  improving  driver  selection  and  test- 
ing. But  they  do  concede  that  the  Jeep  was 
••erroneously  expected  to  operate  as  if  it 
were  a  commercial  vehicle.  The  high  under- 
carriage and  short  wheelbase  were  design 
features  for  cross-country  mobility  and 
made  the  Jeep  susceptible  to  rollover  during 
abrupt  steering." 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  amendment,  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  other  Members  on  this 
side  who  have  examined  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  certainly  see  no 
objection  to  it  and  would  accept  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  committee 
chairman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
the  amendment.  While  I  feel  it  might 
be  a  little  vague  and  not  as  specific  as 
the  gentleman  might  desire,  there  is 
certainly  nothing  wrong  with  the 
amendment.  We  certainly  accept  it  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  titles  V  through 
IX? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
X. 

The  text  of  title  X  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  X-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

TRANSFER  AITHORITY 

Sec.  1001.  faJdl  Upon  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  such  action  is 
necessary  in  the  national  interest,  the  Secre- 
tary may  transfer  amounts  of  authorita- 
tions  made  available  lo  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  this  Act  betiveen  any  such  au- 
thorizations 'or  any  subdivisions  thereof). 
Am.ounts  of  authorizations  so  transferred 
shall  be  merged  with  and  be  available  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  authorization  to  which 
transferred. 

(21  The  total  amount  of  authorizations 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  may  not 
exceed  $2,000,000,000. 

lb)  The  authority  provided  by  this  section 
to  transfer  authorizations— 

ID  may  only  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  higher  priority  items  than  the  items  from 
which  authority  is  transferred;  and 


12)  may  nc^t  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  an  item  that  has  been  denied  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress. 

Ic)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prompt- 
ly notify  Congress  of  transfers  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  section. 

Id)  Transfers  between  paragraphs  of  a  sub- 
section of  section  301  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  section.. 

REVISlO.\  OF  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SELECTED 
ACQUISITION  REPORTS  A.VD  VNIT  COST  REPORTS 

Sec.  1002.  la)  Section  139a  of  title  10. 
United  Slates  Code  is  amended—  . 

11)  in  subsection  ia)'3>— 

'A)  by  striking  out  'procurement  funds 
appropriated  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
funds  programmed  to  be  available  for  obli- 
gation for  procurement  ":  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "of  funds  appropri- 
ated" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  funds 
programmed  to  be  available  for  obligation": 

12)  by  inserting  "and  that  is  in  excess  of 
S2. 000.000"  after  "dollar  amount"  in  subsec- 
tion iaJi4): 

13)  i)i  subsection  Ib)i2).  by  striking  out 
"there  has  been  no"  and  all  that  follows  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "during  the  period 
since  that  report  there  has  been— 

"lAl  less  than  a  five  percent  change  m 
total  program  cost:  and 

"IB)  less  than  a  three-month  delay  in  any 
program  schedule  milestone  shown  in  the 
Selected  Acquisition  Report.": 

14)  in  subsection  if)— 

lA)  by  striking  out  "30"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60": 

IB)  by  striking  out  "30"  the  second  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "45": 
and 

IC/  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"A  preliminary  report  shall  be  submitted  for 
each  annual  Selected  Acquisition  Report 
within  30  days  of  the  date  on  which  the 
President  submits  the  Budget  to  Congress.": 
and 

15)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"ig)  The  requirements  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  a  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
gram shall  cease  to  apply  after  90  percent  of 
the  items  to  be  delivered  to  the  United  States 
under  the  program  ishown  as  the  total  quan- 
tity of  items  to  be  purchased  under  the  pro- 
gram in  the  most  recent  Selected  Acquisition 
Report)  have  been  delivered  or  90  percent  of 
planned  expenditures  under  the  program 
have  been  made.  ". 

ib)il)  Subsection  la)  of  section  139b  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"14)  Baseline  Report',  with  respect  to  a 
unit  cost  report  that  is  submitted  under  this 
section  to  the  Secretary  concerned  on  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program,  meaiis— 

"lA)  the  most  recent  unit  cost  report  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  ie)i2)iB)iii)  with 
respect  to  the  program,  if  that  report  was 
submitted  for  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
quarter  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year: 

"IB)  if  no  report  was  submitted  under  sub- 
section ie)i2)iB)iii)  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram during  that  three-quarter  period,  the 
most  recent  unit  cost  report  submitted 
under  subsection  ie)il)  with  respect  to  the 
program,  if  that  report  was  submitted 
during  that  three-quarter  period;  and 

"lO  if  no  report  was  submitted  with  re- 
spect to  the  program  under  subsection  le)ll) 
or  ie)i2)iB)iii)  'during  that  three-quarter 
period,  the  baseline  Selected  Acquisition 
Report. "". 
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121  Subsection  <bi  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

iAj  by  striking  out  not  more  than  7 
days": 

/B)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Each  report  for  the 
first  Quarter  of  a  fiscal  year  shall  t>e  submit 
ted  not  more  than  7  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  President  transmits  the  Budget  to 
Congress  for  the  following  fiscal  year,  and 
each  report  for  other  quarters  shall  be  sub 
milled  not  more  than  7  days  after  the  end  of 
that  quarter.  ",  and 

iC>  by  sinking  out  baseline  Selected  Ac- 
quisition Report'  m  paragraph  '3'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    Baseline  Report' . 

'3'  Clauses  'A)  and  (Bi  of  subsection  ict'li 
of  such  section  are  amended  by  sinking  out 
"baseline  Selected  Acquisition  Report  '  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof    Baseline  Report  ' 

(4>(Ai  Paragraphs  'V  and  '2i  of  subsection 
Idi  of  such  section  are  amended  by  sinking 
out    "baseline  Selected  Acquisition   Report 
and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof      Baseline 
Report". 

'Bi  Paragraph  '3i'Bi  of  such  subsection  is 
amended— 

ID  by  sinking  out  additional  funds  may 
not  be  obligated  in  connection  with  such 
program'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"funds  appropnated  for  military  construe 
lion,  for  research,  development,  ^•.v^  and 
evaluation,  and  .for  procurement  may  not  be 
obligated  for  a  major  contract  under  the 
program' :  and 

III)  by  sinking  out  "but  less  than  25  per 
cent"  in  sut>clause  <ii. 

IS)  Subsection  'e'  of  such  section  is 
amended  — 

lAi  in  paragraph  ill— 

IV  by  sinking  out  subsection  id)i3>iBi  " 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  subsection 
idi'3)iB)iii"':  and 

nil   by  inserting   more  than     before     75 

rcent": 

iBi  in  paragraph  i2>— 

III  by  sinking  out  "subsection  idii3iiB>' 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "  subsectiriii 
id)i3HBiiiii  : 

inl  by  inserting  "more  than'  before  '25 
percent": 

lull  bv  inserting  m  clause  lAi  "and  the 
Secretary  concerned  submits  to  Congress. 
before  the  end  of  the  30-day  penod  referred 
to  in  subsection  idi>3iiBiiii.  a  report  con- 
taining the  information  descnbed  in  subsec 
lion  ig)"'  after    acquisition  program  ":  and 

iivl  by  sinking  out  such  subsection  in 
clause  iBi  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  .iub 
section  idn3iiBiiiii":  and 

iCl  by  sinking  out  "m  the  case  nf"  m 
paragraph  i3i  and  all  that  folloits  and  in 
sertmg  m  lieu  thereof  at  the  end  oi  the  30- 
day  penod  beginning  on  the  date— 

"lAl  on  which  Congress  receives  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  concerned  under  paragraph 
111  or  i2iiBiiiii  with  respect  to  that  pro 
gram,   m  the  case  of  a  determinatiiin  of  a 

ore  than  15  percent  increase  las  deter 
mined  in  subsection  'diK  or 

"iBl  on  which  Congress  has  received  both 
the  report  of  the  the  Secretary  concerned 
under  paragraph  Hi  or  iJiiBmn  and  the 
certification  of  the  Secretary  oi  Defense 
under  paragraph  i2liBiiii  with  respect  to 
that  program,  in  the  case  of  a  more  than  25 
percent  increase  *as  determined  under  sub 
section  idii. ". 

iSl  Subsection  ignii  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

lAi  by  sinking  out  clause  ili  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"ID  The  type  of  the  Baseline  Report 
(under  subsection  lanlii  and  the  date  of  the 
Baseline  Report. "":  and 


V 


IBl  in  clause  iKi.  by  inserting  "and  the 
procurement  unit  cost  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year  expressed  in  constant  base-year 
dollars  and  m  current  year  dollars"  after 
"current  dollars" 

Id  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  lake  effect  on  January  1.  19SS.  and 
shall  apply  beginning  with  respect  to  reports 
for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1985. 

IIMITATIOS    OS    THt:   ADVASCE    PROrVRKMEST   (IE 
fUMPOSEMTS    ASn    THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OE    A 

pRonrrTios  base  eor  bisary  chemicai.  mi- 

.MTII>.\S 

Sec.  1003  ia>  Funds  appropnated  pursu- 
ant to  authomations  of  appropnations 
made  bv  this  Act  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  final  assembly  or  production 
ol  ISS-millimeter  binary  chemical  artillery 
projectiles.  Biqeue  binary  chemical  bombs, 
or  any  other  chemical  munition.  Such  funds 
may  only  be  used  for  advance  procurement 
of  long-lead  components  for^and  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  production  base  for  binary 
chemical  munitions  after  the  President  sub- 
mits to  Congress  in  accordance  with  subsec 
lion  'bii2'  the  report  of  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Review  Cmnmission  established  under 
subsection  ibnti 

'bill'  The  President  shall  establish  a  bi- 
partisan commission  to  be  known  as  the 
"Chemical  Warfare  Review  (""ommission" . 
The  Commission  shall  sludu  the  question  of 
whether  the  I'nited  States  should  produce 
binary  chemical  munitions  and  shall  report 
it.\  recommendations  to  the  President  not 
later  than  January  I.  1985.  In  developing  its 
recommendations,  the  Commission  shall 
consider 

lAi    the    role    of   chemical    munitions    in 
meeting   the   established    Vnited   States    na 
tionat  secunty  objective  of  eliminating  or 
reducing  the  possibility  of  chemical  warfare: 

iBi  the  present  and  future  adequacy  of  the 
esisting  United  States  stockpile  of  unitary 
chemical  munitions: 

iCi  whether  the  chemical  warfare  modern 
nation   program  of  the  Department  o,i  De- 
fense  IS   consistent    with    national   secunty 
objectives:  and 

iDi  the  adequacy  of  current  and  planned 
funding  for  the  chemical  warfare  protective 
program  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

'21  The  President  shall  submit  to  Congress 
the  report  of  the  Commission,  together  with 
the  President  s  comments  on  the  report,  not 
later  than  January  1.  1985 

ICI  The  Secretary  oi  Defense  may  not  carry 
out  the  final  assembly  or  the  production  oi 
any  binary  chemical  munition  unless  such 
assembly  or  production  is  specifically  au 
thon:ed  by  law  alter  the  date  ol  the  enact 
ment  of  this  Act 

IStPLEMESTATIOS  nE  lERTAIts  PERS(l.\.\El 
POLICIES 

Sec.  1004.  lai  No  funds  appropnated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  used  to 
comply  with  the  regulation  ol  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  referred  to  as  Basic 
Instatlrnent  311  of  the  Federal  Personnel 
Manual  iissued  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  on  January  6.  1984/.  concern 
ing  personnel  suitability,  personnel  secunty. 
personnel  investigations,  and  suitability 
disqualification  actions  ' 

'bi  For  purposes  of  employees  oi  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  authonlies  as- 
signed to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment under  section  5.2iai  of  Executive 
Order  Sumber  10577.  as  amended  irelating 
to  investigation  of  the  suitability  of  appli 
cantsi.  and  the  authonties  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  under  Ex- 
ecutive OrderNumber  10450  Irelating  to  se- 


cunty requirements  for  Government ^em- 
ployeesi  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

PROHIBITION  OF  MANAGING  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 
BY  END  STRENGTHS 

Sec.  1005.  Section  140b  of  title  10.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended— 

111  by  inserting  "and"  before   "I2>'". 

i2i  bv  sinking  out  'V^d  '3>"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "such  fiscal  year":  and 

131  by  sinking  out  thepfnod  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentenct'''and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  any  constraint  or  limitation 
iknoun  as  an  "end-strength'l  on  the  number 
of  such  personnel  who  may  br  employed  on 
the  last  day  of  such  fiscal  year.  ". 

LMPRUlEf)  READINESS  AND  TRAINING  OE  THE 
CIVIL  AIR  PATROL  THROI'GH  PROVISION  OE 
CERTAIN  ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  SERVICES 

Sec.  1006.  lai  Subsection  ibi  of  section 
9441  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  support  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  bv  the  Air 
Force,  is  amended- 

111  by  sinking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  17 1: 

i2i  bv  sinking  out  the  penod  at  the  end  of 
clause  ISl  anji  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "": 
and":  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clauses: 

"19)  aulhome  the  payment  of  expenses  of 
placing  into  serviceable  condition  a  major 
Item  ol  equipment  furnished  to  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  under  clause  '/>, 

"ilOi  aulhonae  the  purcnase  with  funds 
appropnated  to  the  Air  Force  of  such  major 
items  of  equipment  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers needed  bv  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  to  carry 
out  its  missions:  and 

"111'  furnish  articles  of  the  Air  Force  uni- 
lonn  to  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets  without  cost 
to  .sKC/i  cadets.  ". 

lb '11 1  Chapter  909  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
"*.W/i'.    issixtancv  hy  nihrr  agrncit» 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  ar- 
range for  the  use  bv  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  of 
such  facilities  and  services  under  the  juns- 
diction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Annv.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  \'ai  V.  or  the  head  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  Slates 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  considers  to 
be  needed  by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  to  carry 
out  Its  mission.  Any  such  arrangement  shall 
be  made  under  regulations  prescnbed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  agreement  of  the  other  military 
department  or  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  furnishing  the  facilities 
or  sen  ices. ". 

i2i  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
ol  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  n"w  item: 
9442  Assistance  bv'other  agencies.  ". 

ICI  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1984. 

CI.ERHAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  10.   CNITED 
.STATES  CODE 

Sec  1007.  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

ID  Section  125iai  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  401  of  title  50"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "section  2  of  the  National  Secu- 
nty Act  of  1947  150  U.S.C.  4011". 

121  Section  13Sigi  is  amended  by  inserting 
"122  use.  2795  el  seq.i"  after  "chapter  5  of 
the  Anns  Export  Control  Act". 

131  Section  139  is  amended— 


lAl  by  striking  out  "thirty"  both  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30"; 
and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "ninety"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "'90". 

141  Section  nSlcl  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "Reserve  Affairs". 

ISl  Section  191/al  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  use  in"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""such  use  is". 

fSifAi  Section  264  is  amended  by  striking 
oul  "Reserve  components"  in  subsection  Ibl 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "reserve  compo- 
nents". 

IB)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
".«' i€4.  Renerie  affair*:  denignaHon  of  general  or 

flag  offieer  of  each  armed  force:  personnel  and 

logMic  Kltpport  for  Renrrces  ". 

IC)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 

the   table  of  sections  at   the  beginning  of 

chapter  It  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"264.  Restn^e  affairs:  designation  of  general 

or  flag  officer  of  each  armed 

.force:    personnel    and    logistic 

support  for  Reserves. ". 

17)  Section  280  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■5597.'. 

18)  Section  374ia><3l  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""fJ9  use.  12021". 

19)  Section  378  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"pnor  to  (he  enactment  of  this  chapter"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "tiefore  December  1. 
1981". 

HO)  Section  630121  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "eighteen-month"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""  18-month  ". 

111)  Section  633  is  amended  by  striking 
out     "twenty-eight"  and   inserting   in   lieu 

thereof  28"- 

112)  Sections  634  and  635  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "thirty"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "30  ". 

113)  Section  636  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "thirty-five"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "35". 

1141  Section  637fal  is  amended— 
lA)  by  striking  out  "twenty"  in  paragraph 
12)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "20":  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "twenty-four"  in  para- 
graph 131  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "24". 

115)  Section  673cfb/(lJ  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(Xf  this  title"  after  "or  673b". 

116)  Section  680ial(2)(D>  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Resen^e  Officer"  and  inserting 

I  in  lieu  thereof  "reserve  officer". 

117)  Section  701(g>  is  amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "sixty-day"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "60-day"; 

IB)  by  striking  out  "ninety-day"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "90-day";  and 

IC)  by  striking  out  "one-  hundred  and 
fifty"  both  places  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "ISO". 

IISIIA)  Section  1034  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "inember  of  Congress"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Member  of  Congress". 

iBini    The    heading    of  such    section    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S 1034.   Ctmmunieating  aith  a  Member  of  Con- 

grtnii ". 

fii)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  S3  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"1034.    Communicating  with  a  Memt)er  of 
Congress. ". 

1191  Section  103Stbl  is  amended— 

lAi  by  %triking  out  "per  centum"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "percent": 

IB)  by  ttriking  out  "Act"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection";  and 

IC)  by  striking  out  "ninety"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "90". 


120)  Section  1040ia)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "thirty"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"30". 

121)  The  heading  of  section  1077  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  colon. 

122)  Section  1079(e)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  penod  at  the  end  of  the  matter 
preceding  clause  il)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "as  follows:  ". 

123)  Section  1216(bi  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "of  this  section '". 

1241  Section  14641c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  1466"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  1465(c)". 

125)  Section  1465(c)il)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(A)". 

(26)  Section  1586  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "thirty"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "30": 

fii)  by  striking  out  ""of  this  section"  after 
"subsection  (c)":  and 

(Hi)  by  striking  out   "of  this  subsection  "": 

(B)  in  subsection  lo— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "thirty"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "30": 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "ninety  days"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "90  days": 

(Hi)  by  striking  out  "ninety-day  "  m  para- 
graph (5)  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ""90- 
day"; 

(iv)  by  striking  out  ""of  this  subsection  " 
each  place  it  appears:  and 

(v)  by  striking  out  "such""  in  paragraph 
(SI; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "of  this  section  "  in  sub- 
sections (d).  (e)il).  and  ig)ili:  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "of  this  subsection"  in 
subsection  ie)(2). 

(27)  Section  2002(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
word"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  this 
section. ". 

(28)  The  item  relating  to  section  2003  ir 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  101  is  am^ded  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon. 

(29)  Section  2233  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)  of  this 
section"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "to  subsection  lO":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  Territory.  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia"  both 
places  it  appears  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  lb). 

(30)  Section  2381(cl  is  amended— 

(Al  by  striking  out  "section  486  of  title  40" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  205  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  486)'":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  481  of  that 
title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
201  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C.  481)"'. 

(31)  The  heading  of  section  2394a  is 
amended  to  read  as  .follows: 

"<}  2394a.  Procurement  of  energy  sy.stems  using  re- 
neuable  forms  of  energy  ". 

(32)  Section  2577ia)(l)  is  amended' by 
striking  out  "puposes"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "purposes". 

(33)  Section  2668(a)il0)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "'section  961  of  title  43"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Act  of  March  4. 
1911  (43  U.S.C.  961)". 

(34)  Section  2672a  is  amended— 

(A)  by  designating  the  first  sentence  as 
subsection  (a); 

IB)  by  striking  out  "operation"  in  such 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "oper- 
ational"; 

(C)  by  designating  the  second  sentence  as 
subsection  (b);  and 


(D)  in  the  fourth  sentence— 

H)  by  striking  out  "proiision  will"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  shall":  and 

lii)  by  striking  out  "Armed  Senices  Com- 
mittees" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Senices  ". 

(35)  Seelion  2675ib)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""thirty"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"30": 

136)  Section  2687  is  amended— 

lA)  by  inserting  ""I42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.)" 
in  subsection  ib)i2)  a.fler  "National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969  ": 

IB)  by  striking  out  "sixty"  m  subsection 
lbli4l  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "60"':  and 

IC)  by  striking  out  "three  hundred  "  in  sub- 
section idiHHB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "300". 

I37IIA)  The  heading  of  section  2734a  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"f>2T:Ha.  Property  loss:  personal  injury  or  death: 
incident  to  noncomtiat  activities  of  armed  forces 
in  foreign  countries:  international  agreements  ". 

IB)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  163  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""2734a.  Properly  loss:  personal  injury  or 
death:  incident  to  noncombat 
activities  of  armed  forces  in 
.foreign  countries:  internation- 
al agreements. ". 

138/  Section  27771c)  is  amended  by  sink- 
ing oul  ""of  this  section  ". 

139/  Section  2822(b/i3/  is  amended  by 
sinking  out  "section  2833"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  2832". 

140/  Section  3579ia)  is  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  "subsection  lO"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  ibJ". 

(41)  Section  5S97ib)i5)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

1421  Section  7227ial  is  amended— 

lAi  by  striking  out  "routine"  both  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Rou- 
tine": 

IB)  by  striking  out  "miscellaneous  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Miscellaneous'": 

iCi  by  striking  oul  the  semicolons  at  the 
end  of  clauses  Hi  and  I2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  periods:  and 

ID)  by  sinking  out  "":  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause   13)  and  inserting  in  lieu   thereof  a  , 
period. 

(43/  Section  7421ib/  is  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  "naval  petroleum  resenes  numbered 
1  and  2"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Naval  Petroleum  Resenes  Numbered  1  and 

(44/  Section  74221b/  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out   "of  this  section  ". 

(45/  Sections  74261a/.  7431(b/il/.  and 
7431(c/  are  amended  by  inserting  "of  this 
title"' after  "section  7422(c/". 

(46/  Section  7430(1/(4/  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""of  this  section"  both  places  it  ap- 
pears. 

(47/  Section  7572(b/il/(B/  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "onboard"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "on  fioard". 

(48/  Section  8851(c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "of  this  section  ". 

(49)(A/  Sections  2127(b/.  2388(c).  and  6154 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
3324(a)  and  ib/"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsections  (a/  and  ibl  of  section  3324". 

(B)  Section  7S22(b)_is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Section  3324(a)  and  (b)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Subsections  la)  and  ib)  Of 
section  3324". 
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R£PORT  ON  STHATEGIC  NVCLEAR  SVBMARISE 
FORCE 

Sec.  1008.  Not  later  than  January  19.  1985. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Senices  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on 
the  sunivability  of  the  United  States  strate 
gic  nuclear  ballistic  missile  submannv 
force.  The  report  shall  address  whether  there 
are  grounds  for  adjusting,  m  short  or  long- 
range  terms,  strategic  force  plans  of  the 
United  States  based  on  any  vulnerability  or 
potential  vulnerability  of  such  force  and  the 
sun^ii'ability  of  command,  control,  and 
communications  systems  with  respect  to 
submarines  m  such  force.  The  report  shall 
also  examine  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  enhancing  the  survivability  of  such  force 
through  measures  that  would  affect  antisub- 
marine warfare,  including  the  nature  of  the 
patrols  and  the  rules  of  engagement  o/ 
attack  submarines  and  the  nature  of  the  pa 
trols  and  the  rules  of  engagement  of  ballistic 
missile  submarines. 

ASSCAL  REPORT  ON  STRATfiilC  CiVf.V.Vf 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  1009.  'ai  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  provide  to  the  Committers  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  oi  Repre- 
sentatives, concurrently  with  the  submission 
of  the  budget  request  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  each  fiscal  year  from  fiscal  year 
1986  through  1990.  a  detailed  report  on  the 
funding  of  programs  constituting  the  Stralr 
gic  Defense  Initiative  program  ot  the  Dr 
partment  of  De.fense.  other  programs  ol  the 
Department  of  Defense  relating  to  the  strate- 
gic defense  of  the  United  States,  and  'with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Energy  relat- 
ing to  the  strategic  de.fense  of  the  United 
States.  Each  such  report— 

11/  shall  set  forth- 
•  lAi  the  amounts  obligated  and  expended 
for  each  such  program  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year: 

iBl  the  amounts  expected  to  be  obligated 
and  expended  for  each  such  program  during 
the  fiscal  year  during  which  the  report  is 
submitted:  •■*w_ 

'C  the  amounts  requested  tS  bi^^propn 
ated  for  such  programs  for  lhe)^scal\ear  tor 
which  the  budget  is  submitted  j^id  ticpected 
to  6<"  obligated  and  expended  loKsuch  pro- 
grams during  such  fiscal  year:  and 

iDl  the  amounts  programmed  to  be  re- 
quested to  be  appropriated  for  the  following 
fiscal  year  for  such  programs  and  expected 
to  be  expended  for  such  programs  during 
such  fiscal  year: 

121  shall  include  a  narrative  description  ol 
program  objectives  for  each  such  program: 
and 

I3>  shall  include  detailed  information  on 
expenditures  for  any  directed  energy  or  laser 
program  that  could  be  used  for  deslructiir 
anti-satellite  purposes. 

ibi  The  information  required  to  be  inctud 
ed  in  a  report  under  subsection  'ai  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  provided  in  separate 
budget  justification  books  m  both  a  classi 
fxed  and  unclassified  version. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  aware  that  over 
30  amendments  are  pending  to  the 
general  provisions.  In  an  effort  to  ex 
pedite  proceedings  of  the  House.  I  am 
offering  a  block  of  amendments  which 
would  have  been  offered  separately  by 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


These  previsions  are  basically  non- 
controversial.  They  involve  reporting 
requirements,  no  cost  adjustments  to 
authorization  levels  and  a  provision  al- 
ready passed  by  the  House.  Let  me 
briefly  outline  each  of  the  provisions. 

The  first  provision  that  would  have 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  is  a  modifi- 
cation to  the  procurement  authoriza- 
tions which  makes  u.se  of  certain  prior 
year  funds  recently  determined  to  be 
available  by  the  Department  to  fund 
some  additional  needed  procurement. 
The  additional  Items  include  training 
devices,  ammunition.  Guard  and  Re 
serve  equipment,  and  other  readiness- 
related  items.  These  additions  will  be 
made  with  no  increase  in  the  amounts 
authorized  in  the  bill. 

The  second  provision  was  also  to  be 
offered  by  Mr.  Stratton  and  it  pro- 
vides authority  for  the  Department  to 
acquire  petroleum  in  an  emergency. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  with  the 
operational  flexibility  necessary  to 
procure  needed  petroleum  during  peri- 
ods of  shortages  or  anticipated  short- 
ages on  a  competitive  basis  with  other 
purchasers  without  causing  disruption 
or  dislocation  of  the  marketplace. 

The  third  provision  is  language  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols)  that  incorporates  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3718  that  would  reorga- 
nize the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  That 
bill  has  already  passed  the  Hou.se. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  has  propo.sed  language 
that  would  authorize  foreign  military 
officers  to  be  admitted  to  the  mili- 
tary's medical  school. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN)  has  three  provisions.  The  first 
would  require  a  study  on  the  necessity 
of  buy  America  provisions  and  their 
relationship  to  U.S.  industrial  pre- 
paredness. A  second  provision  would 
require  a  report  on  theater  nuclear 
weapons  focusing  on  approaches  to  re- 
placing short-range  delivery  systems 
with  longer  range  systems.  The  third 
provision  would  require  a  report  to 
Congress  on  the  details  of  the  decision 
to  withdraw  .some  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  from  Europe  and  how  the  de- 
cision will  be  carried  out. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dellums)  has  two  provisions.  The  first 
would  require  a  report  on  the  feasibili- 
ty of  establishing  an  Office  of  Conver- 
sion in  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
provide  relief  for  areas  in  the  country 
where  weapons  systems  contracts  are^ 
canceled.  The  second  provision  al.so  re- 
quires an  assessment  of  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  reporting  require- 
ment on  the  employment  impact  by 
area  of  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  systems  contracts. 

Another  provision  in  this  package  is 
an  initiative  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  McCloskey)  that  would  re- 
quire a  report  on  implementation  of 


two  recommendations  by  the  Grace 
commission  concerning  the  use  of 
progress  payments  in  defense  procure- 
ment and  enhanced  use  of  automated 
data  processing  equipment  for  inven- 
tory control. 

The  final  provision  is  an  amendment 
that  would  have  been  offered  by  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah  that  would  allow  dele- 
gation of  the  authority  of  the  head  of 
a  procuring  activity  to  approve  certain 
sole-source  contracts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  said,  in  my 
judgment,  each  of  these  provisions  is 
essentially  noncontroversial  and  would 
have  been  accepted  by  our  committee. 
In  the  interest  of  expediting  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  today.  I  am  offering 
these  amendments  as  a  package. 

D  2110 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PRICE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  wish  to 
offer  the.se  amendments  en  bloc? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
the  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ami'ndmonl.s  offered  by  Mr.  Price:  At  the 
end  of  Ihe  bill  add  the  followint;  new  .sec- 
lioii.s: 

MODIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATIONS: TRANSFER  OF  PRIOR  YEAR 
FUNDS 

Sec  1010.  'a)(l)  The  amounts  authorized 
in  .sect ion  101  to  be  appropriated  for  fi.scal 
year  1985  for  Ihe  Army  are  liereby  adjiLstod 
a.s  follow.s: 

lAi  The  amount  authorized  for  procure- 
menl  of  aircraft  is  reduced  by  $12,000,000. 

(Bi  The  amount  authorized  for  prociire- 
menl  of  mi.s.sile.s  is  increa.sed  by  $7,000,000. 

iC'i  The  amount  authorized  for  procure- 
ment of  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles i.s  increa.sed  by  $26,400,000. 

iD>  Tlie  amouni  aulhorized  for  procure- 
ment of  ammunition  is  reduced  by 
$31,100,000 

iKi  Tlie  amouni  authorized  for  otiier  pro- 
curemenl  is  increa.sed  by  $9,700,000. 

<2i  Tlii're  are  liereby  authorized  to  be 
iransterred  to.  and  mersed  vvltii.  amounLs 
appropriated  for  procurement  for  the  Army 
for  fi.scal  year  1985  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  in  section  101  (a.s 
adjusted  by  paragraph  <1)).  to  the  extent 
prov  ided  In  appropriation  Act.s- 

lAi  $30,000,000  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft to  be  derived  from  amount.s  appropri- 
ated for  fi.scal  year  1984  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  for  the  Army  remaining  available 
for  obligation: 

'Bi  $13,000,000  lor  procurement  of  mis- 
siles to  be  derived  from  amount.s  appropri- 
ated for  fi.scal  year  1984  for  procurement  of 
mi.ssile.s  for  the  Army  remalnlnR  available 
for  obligation: 

iC)  $44,000,000  for  procurement  of  ammu- 
nition to  be  derived  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  fi.scal  year  1984  for  procurement  of 
ammunition  for  the  Army  remaining  avail- 
able for  obligation:  and 

(D)  $18,000,000  for  other  procurement  to 
be  derived  from  amount.s  appropriated  for 
fLscal  year  1984  for  other  procurement  for 


the  Army  remaining  available  for  obliga- 
tion, such  amount  to  be  in  addition  to  the 
amount  authorized  by  section  101(a)(2)(B). 

<b)(l>  The  amounts  authorized  in  section 
102  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  Navy  are  hereby  adjusted  as  follows: 

(A)  The  amount  authorized  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  is  increased  by  $40,000,000. 

(B)  The  amount  authorized  for  procure- 
ment of  weapons  is  increased  by  $5,000,000. 

(C)  The  amount  authorized  for  other  pro- 
curement is  reduced  by  $45,000,000. 

(2)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to.  and  merged  with,  amounU 
appropriated  for  procurement  for  the  Navy 
for  fiscal  year  1985  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  in  section  102  (as 
adjusted  by  paragraph  (1)),  to  the  extent 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts— 

(A)  $20,000,000  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft to  be  derived  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1984  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  for  the  Navy  remaining  available 
for  obligation,  such  amount  to  be  in  addtion 
to  the  amount  authorized  by  section 
102(a)(2): 

(B)  $20,000,000  for  procurement  of  weap- 
ons to  be  derived  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1984  for  procurement  of 
weapons  for  the  Navy  remaining  available 
for  obligation;  and 

(C)  $86,000,000  for  other  procurement  to 
be  derived  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Navy  remaining  available  for  obligation. 

(c)(1)  The  amounts  authorized  in  section 
103  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  Air  Force  are  hereby  adjusted  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  The  amount  authorized  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  is  increased  by  $29,500,000. 

(B)  The  amount  authorized  for  procure- 
ment of  missiles  is  reduced  by  $15,000,000. 

(C)  The  amount  authorized  for  other  pro- 
curement is  reduced  by  $14,500,000. 

(2)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to.  and  merged  with,  amounts 
appropriated  for  procurement  for  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscal  year  1985  pursuant  to  the 
authoriiation  of  appropriations  in  section 
103  (as  adjusted  by  paragraph  (D).  to  the 
extent  provided  in  appropriation  Acts— 

(A)  $120,500,000  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft to  be  derived  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1984  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  for  the  Air  Force  remaining  avail- 
able for  obligaton.  such  amount  to  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amount  authorized  by  section 
103(a)(2); 

(B)  $15,000,000  for  procurement  of  mis- 
siles to  be  derived  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1984  for  procurement  of 
missiles  for  the  Air  Force  remaining  avail- 
able for  obligation;  and 

(C)  $14,500,000  for  other  procurement  to 
be  derived  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Air  Force  remaining  available  for  obliga- 
tion. 

acquisition  or  petroleum 
Sec    1011.   (a)   Chapter    141    of   title   10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

••§2402.  .Acquisition  of  pctraleum:  authority  to 
waive  rontract  procedures 
•  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may.  for 
any  purchase  of  petroleum,  waive  the  appli- 
cation  of  any  provision  of  law  prescribing 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  formation 
of  contracts,  prescribing  terms  and  condi- 
tion to  be  included  in  contracts,  or  regulat- 
ing the  performance  of  contracts  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines— 


■•(1)  that  petroleum  market  conditions 
have  adversely  affected  (or  will  in  the  near 
future  adversely  affect)  the  acquisition  of 
petroleum  by  the  Department  of  Defense; 
and 

"(2)  the  waiver  will  expedite  or  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  petroleum  for  Govern- 
ment fteeds. 

"(b)  A  waiver  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  a  particular  contract 
or  with  respect  to  classes  of  contracts.  Such 
a  waiver  that  is  applicable  to  a  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  petroleum  may  also  be 
made  applicable  to  a  subcontract  under  that 
contract. 

■•(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may'  ac- 
quire petroleum  by  exchange  of  petroleum 
petroleum  derivatives. 

"(d)  In  this  section,  petroleum'  means 
natural  or  synthetic  crude,  blends  of  natural 
or  synthetic  crude,  and  products  refined  or 
derived  from  natural  or  synthetic  crude  or 
from  such  blends. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  such  section  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"2402.  Acquisition  of  petroleum:  authority 

to  waive  contract  procedures.". 

JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  REORGANIZATION 

Sec  1012.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
124  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■shall"  in  clause 
(2). 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  -(l) "  after    (c) ";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  national  military  chain  of  com- 
mand runs  from  the  President  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  through  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  combatant  commands. 
Orders  to  combatant  commands  shall  be 
issued  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
through  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief.s 
of  Staff. 

"(3)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction. 
and  control  of  the  .secretary,  the  Chairman 
supervises  the  commanders  of  the  combat- 
ant commands  and  acts  as  their  spokesman 
on  operational  requirements.". 

(bid)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  142  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  In  clause  (2)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and  assist"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".  assist":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "practicable;  and"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  practicable,  and 
determine  when  issues  under  consideration 
shall  be  decided;";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

••(4)  provide  military  advice  in  his  own 
right  to  the  President,  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

"(5)  serve  In  the  national  military  chain  of 
command  pursuant  to  section  124(c)  of  this 
title;  and 

••(6)  serve  as  a  member  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council. ". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  except  as  provided 
by  section  124(c)  of  this  title,  over"  after 
••or"  in  the  second  sentence. 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  143  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•(a)(1)  There  is  under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  a  Joint  Staff  consisting  of  officers  se- 
lected by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefe 
of  Staff.  The  Joint  Staff  shall  be  selected  V() 
approximately  equal  numbers  from— 

••(A)  the  Army; 

••(B)  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps;  and 


the  second  and 

such    section     Is 
.  on  behalf  of  the 


"(C)  the  Air  Force. 

••(2)  Selection  of  officers  of  an  armed 
force  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Staff  shall  be 
made  by  the  Chairman  from  a  list  of  offi- 
cers submitted  by  that  armed  force.  Each 
officer  whose  name  is  submitted  shall  be 
among  those  officers  considered  to  be  the 
most  outstanding  officers  of  that  armed 
force.  The  Chairman  may  specify  the 
number  of  officers  to  be  included  on  any 
such  list. 

"(3)  The  tenure  of  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Staff  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  ". 

(2)  Subsection    (b)    of    such    section    is 
amended   by  striking   out 
third  sentences. 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of 
amended  by  striking  out  " 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "in  the  performance  of  those 
duties". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  the  Chairman  " 
after  "Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff". 

(5)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

■•(e)  An  officer  who  is  assigned  or  detailed 
to  duty  on  the  Joint  Staff  may  not  serve  for 
a  -tour  of  duty  of  more  than  four  years. 
However,  such  a  tour  of  duty  may  be  ex- 
tended with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  An  officer  completing  a  lour  of 
duty  with  the  Joint  Staff  may  not  be  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  duty  on  the  Joint  Staff 
within  two  years  after  relief  from  that  duty 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
This  subsection  does  not  apply  In  time  of 
war  declared  by  Congress  or  In  time  of  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  President. 

■■(f)(1)  Subject  to  guidelines  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  each  officer 
serving  as  a  chief  of  service  or  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  unified  or  specified  command 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  provide  formal 
comments  on  any  report  or  recommendation 
of  the  Joint  Staff  prepared  for  submittal  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  before  such  report 
or  recommendation  Is  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs 'of  Staff.  A  copy  of  any  such 
comment  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  offi- 
cer submitting  the  comment,  be  Included  as 
an  appendix  in  the  submittal  of  such  report 
or  recommendation  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
chiefs  of  service  are  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operation.s. 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  the  Joint  Staff  is  Independently 
organized  and  operated  so  that  the  Joint 
Staff,  and  the  members  of  the  Joint  Staff, 
support  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  meet- 
ing the  congre.sslonal  purpose  set  forth  in 
the  last  clause  of  section  2  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  401)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  unified  strategic  direction  of 
the  combatant  forces,  for  their  operation 
under  unified  command,  and  for  their  inte- 
gration into  an  efficient  team  of  land,  naval, 
and  air  forces.". 

(a)(1)(A)  Chapter  36  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"«i646.     Consideration     of   atgrforinance     as     a 
member  of  (he  Joint  Staff  ^3 

■The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  shall  ensure  that  officer  personnel 
policies  of  the  armed  forces  concerning  pro- 
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motion,  retention,  and  assignment  Kive  ap- 
propriate consideration  to  the  performance 
of  an  officer  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Staff. 

(Bi  The  table  of  .sections  at  the  beginninK 
of  subchapter  V  of  .such  chapter  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followink: 
neu  item: 

646.    Consideration    of    performance    .-i.s   a 
member  of  the  Joint  Staff 

(2)  Section  601  of  .such  tilU-  is  amended  b.\ 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  ne« 
sub.section: 

tdi  In  the  case  of  an  officer  who  is  select 
ed  for  recommendation  to. the  President  for 
an  initial  appointment  to  a  grade  abo\e 
major  general  or  rear  admiral,  ihf  Chair 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall 
submit  to  the  President,  at  the  same  lime  a.-, 
the  recommendation  for  such  appoiiitrnt-ni 
IS  .submitted,  the  exaluation  of  ihr  Chair 
man  of  the  performance  of  that  officer  a.s  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Staff  and  in  oilier  as 
signments  involving  joint  military  expert 
ence.  '.  .' 

I  E»  Section  lOllaxSi  of  the  NatidTial  Secu 
rity  Act  of  1947  '50  US  C  402 1  i.s  amended 
by  striking  out  the  Director  for  Mutual  Se 
curity  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Al'THORIZATION  FOR  PERSONS  FROM  FOREK.N 
COUNTRIES  TO  RECEIVE  INSTRITTION  \T  THE 
t^NIFORMED  SERVICES  I'NIVERSITY  OK  THE 
HEALTH  SCIENCES 

Sec  1013  Section  2114  of  title  10.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

leKli  The  Board,  upon  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  D«>fen.se.  may  enter  into  agref 
ments  with  foreign  military  medical  scliools 
for    reciprocal    education    program.s    under 
which    students    at    the    Unuersity    receive 
specialized  military   medical   instruction   at 
the  foreign  military  medical  school  and  mill 
.tary   medical   personnel  of  the  country  of 
such  medical  school  receive  specialized  mill 
tary  medical   instruction  at   the  University 
Any  su-h  agreement  may  be  made  on  a  re 
imbiirsable  basis  or  a  nonreimbursable  basis. 

i2i  Not  more  than  40  person.s  at  any  one 
time  may  receive  instruction  at  the  Univer 
sity  under  thife  sub.section  Attendance  of 
such  persons  at  the  University  mav  not 
result  m  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  stii 
dents  enrolled  in  the  University  Sub.section 
tb>  does  not  apply  to  students  receiving  in 
struction  under  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  Dean  of  the  University  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall 
determine  the  countries  from  which  persons 
may  be  selected  to  receive  instruction  under 
this  subsection  and  the  number  of  persons 
that  may  t)e  .selected  from  each  country 
The  Dean  may  establish  qualifications  and 
methods  of  selectjon  and  shall  select  tho.se 
persons  who  will  be  permitted  to  receive  in 
struction  at  the  University  The  qualifica 
tions  establishing  shall  be  comparable  to 
those  required  of  United  States  citizens 

14)  Each  foreign  country  from  which  a 
student  is  permitted  to  receive  instructions 
at  the  University  under  this  subsection  shall 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  cost  of 
providing  such  instruction,  unless  such  re 
imbursement  is  waived  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  the  rates  for  reimbursement  under 
this  paragraph. 

■■(5)  Except  as  the  Dean  determines,  a 
person  receiving  instruction  at  the  Universi- 
ty under  this  subsection  is  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  governing  attendance,  dis 
cipline,  discharge,  and  dismissal  as  a  student 
enrolled  in  the  University.  The  Secretary 


may  prescritx-  regulations  with  respect  to 
access  to  classified  information  by  a  person 
receiving  instruction  under  this  subsection 
that  differ  from  the  regulations  that  apply 
to  a  student  enrolled  in  the  University.  ' 

STVDY  OF  FOREIGN  SALES  AND  PROCUREMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  ARTICLES 

Sei  1014  laii  1  I  The  Secretary  of  Defease, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com 
mere",  shall  carry  out  a  study  to  as.se.ss  the 
adequacy  of  the  industrial  base  of  the 
United  Stales  in  the  event  of  a  war  or  na 
tional  emergency.  The  study  shall  evaluate 
how  such  mduslrial  base  is  affecti'd 

lAi  by  procurement  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  defense  articles  that  are  pro 
diicid  outside  the  United  States  or  that  are 
a.ssembled  from  components,  or  fabricated 
from  materials,  produced  outside  the  United 
Slates,  and 

iB>  by  sales  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  or  commencal  manufacturers  of  de 
fense  articles  manufactured  in  the  United 
Stales  to  purcha.sers  outside  the  United 
States 

'2'  For  the  purpo.ses  of  this  section,  the 
term  foreign-component  defense  article" 
means  a  defense  article 

lAi  that  was  produced  outside  ihr  Uniied 
States. 

'Bi  that  was  iissembled  from  over  .SO  per 
cent  components,  or  fabricated  from  over  .SO 
percent  materials,  produced  outside  the 
United  States;  or 

'Ci  that  contains  a  major  component  that 
was  produced  outside  the  United  Stales 

ibi  The  stiidv  under  sub.section  'ai  shall 

1 1 1  idem  if  V  I  he  types  and  quantities  of  de- 
fense articles  purcha.sed  bv  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  are  foreign-component  de 
fense  articles  and  the  types  and  quantities 
of  defenses  articles  manufactured  in  the 
United  Stales  for  foreign  sale; 

'2)  identify  the  types  and  quantities  of  de 
tense  articles  that  would  be  required  durintr 
a  war  or  national  emergency  and  the  domes 
tic  industrial  base  nece.s.sary  to  produce  such 
articles  in  those  quantities; 

I  3)  assess  tlie  effects  during  times  of  peace 
of  procurement  of  foreign  component  de 
(ense  articles,  and  of  sales  of  United  Slates 
produced  defense  articles  to  foreign  govern- 
ments or  manufacturers,  on  the  mainte 
nance  of  a  domestic  production  base  for  de- 
len.se  articles  that  would  be  required  to  be 
producid  bv  thi-  United  Slates  during  a  time 
of  war  or  a  national  emergency. 

'4  I  as.sess  the  eflecls  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  domestic  technology  ba.se  adequate  for 
the  national  defense  of  procurement  of  for 
eign  component  defense  articles  and  of  sales 
of  defen.NC  articles  to  foreign  governments 
or  manufacturers:  and 

i5i  as-sess  the  effects  of  restrictions  on  the 
procurement  of  fori-igncomponent  defense 
articles  on  the  overall  United  States  balance 
of  trade,  on  the  balance  of  tradi-  In  defense 
articles,  on  treaties  currently  m  effect,  on 
the  budgetary  cost  of  national  defense,  on 
existing  memoranda  of  understanding,  on 
United  States  military  alliances,  and  on  ef 
forts  to  increa.se  the  rationalization,  stand 
ardizaiion.  and  interoperability  of  articles 
u.sed  by  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
forces. 

<ci  Restrictions  to  be  considered  for  the 
purposes  of  sut>section  (b)<5)  shall  include  — 

il)  a  prohibition  on  procurement  of  for- 
eign-component defense  articles: 

'2i  a  prohibition  on  procurement  of  a  de- 
fense article  lor  a  major  component  of  a  de- 
fease article)  from  a  foreign  source  unless 
there  is  also  a  domestic  producer  of  the  arti- 
cle; 


(3)  a  prohibition  on  procurement  of  de- 
fease articles  (and  major  components  of  de- 
fense articles)  from  a  country  with  which 
the  United  Slates  has  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  defense  articles;  and 

i4i  a  prohibition  on  procurement  of  a  de- 
fense article  (or  a  major  component  of  a  de- 
fense article)  from  a  foreign  source  of  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  the 
defense  article  (or  major  component)  to  be 
procured. 

idi  The  study  under  sub.section  (a>  shall 
consider  circumstances  and  requirements 
under  a  war  or  national  emergency  of  both 
a  brief  duration  and  a  long  duration. 

lei  A  report  of  the  study  under  subsection 
lai  shall  be  submitted  to  the  committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  not  later  than  March  15. 
1985. 

REPORT_ON  THEATER  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  AND 
FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Sec.  1015.  Not  later  than  January  19,  1985, 
the  President  shr.ll  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  reasons  why  the  United 
States  should  or  should  not  initiate  a  long- 
term  program  for  the  renovation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  nuclear  deterrent  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  reduce  pressures  for  early  first  u.se 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  and  to  substan- 
tially reduce  the  theater  nuclear  arsenal  to 
types  and  numbers  of  weapons  whose  char- 
acteristics make  for  a  more  stable  and  credi- 
ble force.  The  report  (in  addition  to  any 
other  matter  covered)  should  spt>cifically 
address  the  following  i.ssues; 

(li  Whether  NATO  should  not  eliminate 
lis  reliance  on  short-range  battlefield  nucle- 
ar weapons  (such  as  the  atfifnic  demolition 
bomb  and  155  millimeter  and  8-inch  nuclear 
artillery  rounds),  ihe  exposure  of  whicli  to 
early  lo.ss  from  eneniy  action  promotes  pres- 
sures for  early  u.se 

(2)  Whether  NATO  should  not  refurbish 
Its  nuclear  deterrent  by  designing  and  de- 
ploying spj'Cific  dedicated  nuclear  launchers 
of  a  range  which  permits  the  coverage  of  all 
potential  targets  from  locations  in  the  rear 
of  the  European  NATO  territory  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Warsaw  Pact  short  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Soviet  Union,  therkby  reducing 
pressure  from  enemy  action  for  early  first 
use  of  nuclear  Wfapons. 

i3i  Whether  NATO  should  not.  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  change  in  polic.v  de,scribed  in 
paragraph  (2).  eliminate  its  inventory  of 
dual-capable  nuclear/conventional  weapons 
in  order  to  allow  early  u.se  of  artillery,  air- 
craft, and  surface-to-surface  mi.ssiles  for 
conventional  mi.ssions  rather  than  causing 
them  to  be  withheld  for  possible  nuclear 
use. 

i4i  Whetfier  NATO  should  not  place  con- 
trol and  operation  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  a  single  specialized  command  estab- 
lished for  that  purpo.se  .so  that  all  other 
NATO  force  elements  could  be  free  to  con- 
centrate on  pursuin^conventional  military 
missions  with  maximum  efficiency. 

REPORT  ON  WITHDRAWAL  OF  TACTICAL  NUCLEAR 
WAHHEADS  FROM  EUROPE 

Sec  1016.  The  President  shall  .submit  a 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  final  decision  is  made  (based  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Europe)  regarding  the  net  re- 
duction to  be  made  by  the  United  Stales  in 
the  number  of  tactical  nuclear  warheads  in 
the  tertilory  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization European  member  nations  pursu- 
ant to  the  decision  of  the  Nuclear  Planning 
Group  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
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zation 
shall- 

(1)  specify  the  types  of  warheads  to  be 
withdrawn  in  accordance  with  that  decision, 
the  number  of  each  such  warhead  to  be 
withdrawn,  the  schedule  for  the  withdrawal, 
and  the  rationale  for  the  selection  of  the 
particular  warheads  to  be  withdrawn;  and 

(2)  any  changes  in  force  structure  to  be 
made  resulting  from  the  changes  in  the  tac- 
tical nuclear  warheads  positions  in  Europe. 

REPORT  ON  THE  FEASIBILITY  Of  AN  ANNUAL 
REPORT  ON  EMPLOYMENT  IMPACT  OF  NUCLEAR 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1017.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, not  later  than  April  30.  1985.  a  report 
analyzing  the  feasibility  of  an  annual  re- 
porting nequirement  on  employment  impact 
and  its  distribution  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  the  tactical  and  strategic  nuclear 
programs  authorized  under  this  Act,  The 
repiort  to  be  considered  shall  include  the 
name  and  location,  disaggregated  to  the 
congressional  district  level,  of  all  contracts 
in  excest  of  $5,000,000  and  the  type  and 
number  pf  jobs  created,  and  the  duration  of 
employment  for  these  jobs,  resulting  from 
the  following  programs:  (1)  the  MX  missile 
program;  (2)  the  B-1  bomber  program:  (3) 
the  Pershing  II  missile  program:  <4)  the 
ground-launched,  sea-launched,  and  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  programs:  (5)  the 
Trident  I  missile  program:  (6)  the  Trident  II 
missile  program:  and  (7)  the  Trident  subma- 
rine program:  and  (8)  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative Programs  included  in  the  report  to 
be  provided  under  section  1009. 

REPORT  ON  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  CREATING 
OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION  IN  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE 

Sec.  1018.  The  President  shall  submit  to 
trie  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  not 
later  than  April  30.  1985.  a  report  indicating 
the  feasibility  of  creating  an  Office  of  Con- 
version In  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
provide  economic  readjustment  assistance 
to  communities  and  workers  effected  by  the 
subsequent  elimination  of  strategic  and  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons  systems  provided  for 
under  this  Act.  Such  readjustment  assist- 
ance programs  would  provide  the  means  to 
promote  orderly  economic  adjustment 
which  would  (1)  minimize  the  dislocation  of 
workers,  communities,  and  industries.  (2) 
encourage  conversion  of  technologies  and 
managerial  and  worker  skills  developed  in 
nuclear  systems  production  to  programs 
which  serve  the  civilian  sector,  and  (3)  pro- 
vide economic  and  social  service  assistance 
to  persons  affected  by  the  readjustment, 

REPOBT  ON  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  CERTAIN 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  GRACE  COMMISSION 

Sec  1019.  Not  later  than  January  31.  1985. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  implementation 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidents  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  (commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "Grace  Commission") 
concernfrig— 

(1)  the  system  of  making  progress  pay- 
ments to  defense  contractors  to  offset  high 
interest  rates  and  inflation:  and 

(2)  modernization  of  automated  data  proc- 
essing systems  in  order  to  achieve  more  ef- 
fective control  of  Department  of  Defense 
supply  inventories. 


delegation  of  certain  PROCUREMENT 
FUNCTIONS 

Sec,  1020,  Section  2311  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '(a)"  before  -The  head  of 
an  agency":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•■(b)(1)  The  head  of  a  procuring  activity  of 
an  agency  named  in  section  2303  of  this  title 
may  delegate,  subject  to  his  direction,  to 
any  general  or  flag  officer  or  to  any  civilian 
officer  or  employee  not  belov*'  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  rank  any  authority  of  the  head 
of  the  procuring  activity  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract (or  to  approve  the  authority  to  enter 
into  a  contract)  that  is  a  sole-.source  con- 
tract or  that  results  from  an  unsolicited  pro- 
posal. 

"(2)  Any  report  required  to  be  submitted 
by  the  head  of  an  agency  to  Congress  con- 
cerning contracts  (oir  negotiations  for  con- 
tracts) above  a  certain  dollar  threshold  that 
are  sole-source  contracts  or  that  result  from 
unsolicited  proposals  and  that  are  entered 
into  without  the  approval  of  certain  offi- 
cials oL  the  procuring  activity  concerned 
need  noJ  specify  a  contract  or  negotiation 
above  the  stated  amount  if  the  head  of  the 
procuring  activity,  his  deputy,  or  a  person  to 
whom  authority  was  delegated  under  para- 
graph (1)  approved  the  authority  to  enter 
into  the  contract,". 

Mr,  PRICE  (during  the  reading),  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  PrIce)  wish  5 
minutes  now  to  speak  on  the  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  PRICE.  No,  Mr,  Chairman, 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,*I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  have  the 
attention  of  the  Members,  in  an  effort 
to  expedite  the  proceedings  this 
evening,  the  chairman  has  agreed,  and 
we  have  consulted,  to  submit  the 
amendments  as  just  offered  because 
they  are  not  controversial,  so  far  as  we 
know.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  House  to  expedite  the 
proceedings  by  adopting  those  that 
have  just  been  offered. 

Let  me  point  out  for  the  edification 
of  the  Members  that  there  are  10 
titles  in  the  bill.  We  have  finished  the 
first  nine.  We  are  in  the  last  title  of 
the  bill  now,  which  is  general  provi- 
sions. It  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  an  additional  amendment  dealing 
with  the  prohibition  of  the  MX,  There 
are  some  other  not  too  controversial 
amendments, 

I  mention  that  to  point  out  that  if 
we  do  not  prolong  the  proceedings  this 
evening  and  have  protracted  debate  it 
is  quite  likely  that  we  can  conclude  de- 
liberations on  this  bill  by  11  o'clock, 
the  announced  hour;  so  I  thought  the 
Members  might  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  this  is  the  last  title.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 


tunnel.  I  would  hope  that  the  mem- 
bership would  go  along  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  accept  these  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price)  the  esteemed  chairman,  for  his 
support  ^f  the  McCloskey  amendment 
which  'encourages  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  begin  implementing  two 
major  cost-ctitting  proposals  of  the 
Presidents  private  sector  survey  on 
cost  control. 

This  group,  popularly  know  as  the 
Grace  Commission,  has  said  that 
about  $20  billion  could  be  saved  over  3 
years  if  certain  recommendations  are 
implemented  in  the  areas  of  contract 
and  inventory  management. 

Specifically,  the  Grace  Commission 
has  noted  that  progress  payments 
made  to  defense  contractors  in  1981 
were  increased  from  80  percent  and  85 
percent  to  90  percent  and  95  percent 
for  large  and  small  companies,  respec- 
tively. At  that  time,  the  prime  interest 
rate  averaged  18.87  percent  and  infla- 
tion, measured  by  the  GNP  deflator, 
increased  9,4  percent.  These  economic 
realities  were  the  reasons  behind  the 
acceleration  of  progress  payments  to 
defense  contractors.  However,  in  1983, 
when  the  prime  rate  averaged  10.80 
percent  an  inflation  was  4.3  percent, 
the  progress  payment  rate  was  not  de- 
creased. Since  the  logic  for  accelerat- 
ing progress  payments  in  1981  was  to 
offset  high  interest  and  inflation,  now 
that  the  rates  have  decreased,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  adjust  the  progress 
payments  accordingly.  In  so  doing,  we 
can  decrease  the  amount  of  money  the 
Federal  Government  must  borrow. 

Regarding  improved  automated  in- 
ventory management,  the  Grace  Com- 
mission has  recommended  a  one-lime 
investment  of  $1.4  billion  to  modernize 
the  ADP  management  of  Department 
of  Defense  inventories.  This  invest- 
ment is  estimated  to  produce  savings 
of  $6.1  billion  over  3  years  and  could 
increase  weapons  availability  by  5  to 
15  percent.  As  these  estimates  indi- 
cate, an  in-depth  Department  of  De- 
fense report  to  the  Congress  on  ADP 
management  is  very  much  warranted 
from  both  the  standpoints  of  cost-sav- 
ings and  force  readiness. 

Although  some  have  disputed  the 
savings  figure  of  $20  billion,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  February  1984  joint 
evaluation  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  concluded  that  some 
$6.2  billion  could  be  saved  over  5  years 
in  implementing  the  progress  payment 
reform  program. 

The  CBO  has  not  estimated  the  sav- 
ings on  automated  data  processing  im- 
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provements  but,  no  doubt,  again,  here 
the  savings  could  be  substantial. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
supports  my  amendment  in  that  it  ob- 
viously will  result  in  cost-savings 
under  a  program  initiated  by  the  na- 
tional administration. 

Although  the  Grace  Commission 
report  has  been  a  subject  of  some  con- 
troversy and  various  of  its  recommen- 
dations may  be  problematical,  those  of 
high  promise  that  can  be  implemented 
without  significant  disfunction  should 
be  implemented  immediately. 

This  amendment  is  rendered  in  that 
spirit. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  very  atten- 
tively to  the  things  that  went  by  in 
that  amendment,  and  I  must  say  I  do 
not  have  any  great  objection  to  all  of 
them  going  to  conference.  But  to  say 
they  are  noncontroversial-there  are 
some  very  controversial,  particularly 
the  one  that  has  to  do  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  There  are  real  changes 
made  in  that  which  are  very  much  op- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  prolong  things 
here  tonight,  but  I  do  not  want  any- 
body to  think  that  I  think  that  all 
these  amendments  are  entirely  non- 
controversial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  planned  to 
oppose  the  amendment  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  to  ask  that  it  be 
defeated  because  I  feel  that  there  are 
serious  objections  to  the  contents  of 
H.R.  3718.  part  of  this  amendment. 
However,  this  procurement  bill  has 
been  delayed  long  enough  by  protract- 
ed arguments.  So.  I  feel  that  perhaps 
the  objections  to  this  Joint  Staff  legis- 
lation, as  outlined  to  me  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  can  be  consid- 
ered and  handled  in  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate.  I  quote 
herewith  some  objections  that  have 
been  passed  on  to  me  by  the  General 
Counsel  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense concerning  this  legislation.  They 
do  not  object  to  all  provisions  of  this 
amendment  but  by  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 20.  1983,  made  the  following 
comments,  objecting  to  specific  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment: 

...  In  gentral  thf  Department  of  i  De- 
fenses position  is  that  the  exl.sting  provi 
sion.s  of  title  10  pertaining  to  function.s. 
powers  and  responsibilites  of  the  Chairman, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Joint  Staff 
provide  a  satisfactory  framework  for  their 
effective  support  of  our  national  command 
authorities.  Because  of  risks  involved  in  ex- 
perimenting with  current  institutional  ar- 
rangements that  have  served  the  nation 
well  over  an  extended  period  and  because  of 
the  sensitivity  of  changing  procedures  thai 
might  adversely  affect  the  fundamental 
principle  of  civilian  control  of  the  armed 
forces,  it  is  our  l)elief  that  whatever  changes 
are  appropriate  can  be  achieved  primarily 


through     management     initiatives     rather 
than  through  more  radical  legislation. 

.  .  The  provision  of  H.R.  3718  that  would 
authorize  the  Chairman  to  'supervise"  the 
combatant  commands  land  to  act  as  their 
spokesman")  i.s  not  clear.  To  the  extent 
that  this  provision  would  .set  aside  or  qual- 
ify the  exisiing  prohibition  in  subsection 
142iri  of  title  10  that  forbids  the  Chairman 
from  exercising  command  over  any  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  Department  is  oppo.sed. 

The  Chairman,  as  authoritative  as  his 
voice  right  fully  is  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  military  hierarchy  and  a.s  infuenlial  as 
lie  may  be  in  detfrminmg  national  military 
policy,  should  iiol  be  cast  in  the  role  of  su- 
preme military  commander  even  if  thai  pro 
jected  new  role  would  be  subordinate  to  the 
President  as  commander  in  rhief.  It  Is  one 
tiling  to  place  the  Chairman  in  the  national 
cliain  of  command;  it  is  quite  anothrr  to 
\esl  him  with  supreme  military  command  in 
his  own  right. 

.  Thf  scope  and  imnplicaiions  of  the 
provision  that  ttould  authorize  the  Chair- 
man to  determine  when  i.ssues  considered  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  shall  be  decided  are  not 
clear.  Under  current  law  the  Chairman  pre- 
sides over  the  Joint  Chiefs'  meetings  and 
prepares  an  agenda.  He  is  also  expre.ssly  au- 
thorized to  a.ssist  them  in  carrying  on  their 
business  a.s  promptly  a.s  practicable.'  10 
U.S.C.  SH'J'bi.  This  existing  authority 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  permit  thi' 
Chairman  to  perform  effectively  this  part  of 
his  responsibilities.  Further,  there  is  no  in 
dication  thai  the  Chairman  needs  the  pe 
remptory  authority  apparently  contemplat- 
ed by  the  subieet  provision  of  the  bill. 

.  .  .  The  Department  does  not  favor  the 
provision  that  would  give  the  Chairman  ex- 
clusive right  to  select  members  of  the  Joint 
Staff.  Nor  does  it  favor  the  companion  pro- 
vision thai  would  empower  the  Chairman  to 
specify  the  number  of  officers  to  be  includ- 
ed in  lists  of  candidates  submitted  by  the 
services  for  prospective  a,ssignment  to  the 
Joint  Staff,  The  current  provisions  of  sub- 
section 143iai.  which  provide  for  section  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  collectively  with  approval 
of  the  Chairman,  constitute  an  arrangement 
that  IS  preferable  to  the  changes  propo.sed 
by  H.R  3718.  The  several  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  as  well  as  the  Chairman, 
should  have  a  voice  in  determining  a.ssign 
ments  to  the  Joint  Staff.  This  prerogative 
should  be  a  shared  responsibility.  Not  onlv 
do  the  individual  .service  chiefs  share  re- 
sponsibility in  their  role  as  JCS  members 
for  I  hi'  effective  performance  of  the  Joint 
Staff  but  they  are  more  likely  than  the 
Chairman  to  ha\e  some  personal  knowledge 
of  the  qualifications  of  officers  of  ttieir  own 
service  and  their  potential  for  a.ssignment  to 
the  Joint  Staff  duty.  Further,  the  fact  that 
under  the  existing  statute.  10  U.S.C. 
!!  143(a>.  the  tenure  of  members  of  the  Joint 
Staff  IS  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  gives  the  latter  all  the  authority 
he  rea.sonably  needs  to  insure  effective  per- 
formance by  individual  Joint  Staff  mem- 
bers. 

.  .  .  The  Department  does  not  favor  that 
provision  of  the  bill  making  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  Subsection 
141(bi  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  desig- 
nates the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the  princi- 
pal military  advisors  to  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council  The  JCS  Chairman  attends  all 
meetings  of  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  Joint  Staff  is  a  working  member  of 
tho.se  groups  and  committees  which  prepare 
papers  for  National  Security  Council  delib- 


eration and  decision.  Existing  provisions  of 
title  10  assure  that  adequate  and  complete 
military  advice  is  brought  before  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  Additionally,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a 
full  member  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil would  blur  the  distinction  of  the  basic 
precept  of  civilian  control  over  railitary  ac- 
tivities, 

.  .  .  The  Department  does  not  support  the 
provision  of  the  bill  that  would  require  the 
Chairman  to  submit  to  the  President  the 
Chairman's  per.sonal  evaluation  of  the  Joint 
Staff  'or  other  joint  assignment)  perform- 
ance of  officers  when  those  officers  are 
thereafter  initially  nominated  for  advance- 
m<'nl  to  a  grade  higher  than  major  general 
or  rear  admiral.  Such  a  requirement  would 
unduly  burden  the  Chairmaji  with  a  respon- 
sibility that  would  be  unwelcome  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  personal  work  load  and 
unproductive  in  the  terms  of  providing  the 
President  with  any  meaningful  guidance.  In 
the  first  place,  performance  in  a  joint  staff 
a.ssignment  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  expe- 
riences that  qualify  an  officer  for  promotion 
to  three  <or  four)  star  grade. 

.  .  .  the  Department  is  oppo.sed  to  that 
provision  for  the  bill  which  would  authorize 
the  .service  chiefs  individually  r.nd  combat- 
ant command  commanders  to  comment  for- 
mally on  reports  and  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Staff  before  those  staff  products 
are  submitted  to  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Giving 
the  individual  chiefs  and  .senior  field  com- 
manders an  opportunity  to  review  proposed 
Joint  Staff  work  products  in  advance  of 
their  submi.ssion  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  would 
inevitably  delay  the  submissions  and  thus 
impede  the  timely  dispatch  of  business  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs.  This  r^'sult  would  be  par- 
ticularly onerous  in  emergencies  and  unde- 
sirable even  in  the  case  of  normal  schedules. 

...  In  any  event,  the  Chairman  and  Joint 
Chiefs  should  initially  ha\'e  the  benefit  of 
the  untrammeled  advice  and  a-ssistance  of 
their  own  staff.  Moreover  they  must  retain 
the  freedom  to  require  this  staff  advice  and 
a.ssistance  on  an  expedited  basis  and,  when 
necessary,  to  act  without  delay  and  distrac- 
tions that  mandatory  outside  prior  review 
would  entail.  If  enacted,  this  provision 
would  weaken  the  role  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  in 
the  national  defen.se  system.  Therefor^,  the 
Department  strongly  opposes  this  prorision. 

Mr.    Chairman,    I    include    atr    this 
point  in  the  Record  a  letter  received 
by   the  committee  on   May   24.    1984, 
from  Chapman  B.  Cox.  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Defense: 
General  Counsel  of 
THE  Department  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  May  24.  1984. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price, 

Chairman.  ComTiiittee  on  Armed  Services. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  an  amendment  has  been  intro- 
duced to  the  FY  85  DOD  Authorization  Bill 
(H.R.  5167),  which  substantially  changes 
the  function  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
I  H.R.  3718).  As  outlined  in  our  letter  to 
Chairman  Nichols  on  20  September  1983, 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  opposes  passage 
of  that  amendment. 

In  particular  the  Department  opposes 
those  elements  of  the  amendment  which: 

Give  control  of  the  Joint  Staff  to  the 
Chairman: 

Give  the  Chairman  exclusive  right  to 
select  members  of  the  Joint  Staff: 


Make  the  Chairman  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council; 

Require  the  Chairman  to  give  his  personal 
evaluation  of  nominations  for  pay  grades  0- 
9  and  above: 

Allow  combatant  command  commanders 
and  Service  Chiefs  to  comment  formally  on 
reports  before  they  are  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs:  and 

Add  reltted  provisions  not  necessary  to 
law  but  which  can  be  achieved  by  manage- 
ment initiatives. 

Aside  from  the  grave  reservations  on  the 
amendment  (H.R.  3718).  it  appears  unneces- 
sary to  attach  such  important  and  substan- 
tial legislation  to  the  DOD  Authorization 
Act  and  thus  overburden  an  already  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  No  hearings  have 
been  held  this  year  on  H>R.  3718.  yet  signifi- 
cant events  such  as  our  exl<eriences  in  Leba- 
non and  Grenada  have  occurred  which 
would  undoubtedly  reflect  on  the  context  of 
that  bill.  In  summary,  for  reasons  outlined 
in  our  leWer  of  20  September,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  opposes  adding  this  provi- 
sion to  the  DOD  Authorization  Bill  and  re- 
quests your  support  for  withdrawing  this 
amendment. 

Sincerely. 

Chapman  B.  Cox. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of 
the  amendments. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  raised  the  issue  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  wish  to  very  briefly 
point  out  that  this  issue  has  been 
before  this  body  on  twa  different  occa- 
sions. We  have  had  two  separate  series 
of  hearings,  and  this  bill,  H.R.  3718, 
passed  in  1983.  It  was  passed  on  sus- 
pension. Many  people  have  worked  on 
it.  Many  people  have  been  in  favor  of 
it.  It  streamlines  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  operation;  it  makes  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  a  full  member 
of  the  National  Security  Council;  it 
makes  the  Chairman  responsible  for 
determining  the  issues  in  a  timely 
manner;  it  creates  a  continuity.  It  is 
something  that  I  think  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  in  causing  the  business 
in  the  Pentagon  to  be  done  better, 
more  expeditiously,  and  with  a  cost 
savings,  and  it  should  be  passed  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  I  am  offering 
would  permit  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences  to 
train  a  Bmited  number  of  foreign  mili- 
tary medical  students. 

The  Uniformed  Services  University 
of  the  Health  Sciences  was  established 
by  Congress  in  1972  to  train  medical 
officers  for  the  uniformed  services  and 
to  provide  programs  in  continuing 
medical  education  for  military  mem- 
bers of  the  health  professions.  The 
university's  pmmary  objective  is  to 
provide  comprehensive,  high  quality 
education  for  students  motivated  to 
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medical 
services. 

To  expand  the  educational  opportu- 
nities available  to  its  students,  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  would  like  to  set  up 
reciprocal  training  programs  with 
other  countries,  such  as  the  British 
and  French  military  medical  schools. 
Each  medical  school  has  areas  of  par- 
ticular expertise.  The  French,  for  ex- 
ample, have  tropical  medicine  training 
courses  that  provide  additional  train- 
ing in  an  area  of  great  importance  to 
U.S.  military  medical  officers. 

Similarly,  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences 
would  like  to  provide  training  to  physi- 
cians and  students  of  friendly  coun- 
tries and  allies  in  areas  where  the  uni- 
versity has  special  expertise. 

Foreign  students  could  be  trained  at 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences  and  in  programs 
in  which  the  university  participates 
throughout  the  country  without  af- 
fecting the  number  of  students  cur- 
rently enrolled.  Generally,  they  would 
be  involved  in  clinical  courses  where 
the  addition  of  a  few  extra  students 
would  not  require  additional  person- 
nel. 

Currently,  the  three  service  acade- 
mies are  permitted  to  train  foreign 
students.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  provide  similar  authority  for 
the  university.  Providing  authority  for 
selective  training  of  future  military 
doctors  in  foreign  military  medical 
schools  and  similar  authority  to  accept 
foreign  students  at  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sci- 
ences will  work  to  everyone's  advan- 
tage. The  valuable  expertise  gained 
could  save  many  lives  in  a  future  mili- 
tary emergency  or  conflict.  Although 
there  would  be  little  cost  involved,  the 
benefits  of  this  training  could  prove 
beyond  measure. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  approval  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman fpr  yielding,  and  I  would  just 
like  to  briefly  speak  on  another  provi- 
sion of  this  group  of  amendments. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  wisdom  in  of- 
fering the  amendment  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  an  office  of 
conversion. 

The  need  for  economic  conversion 
planning  is  clear.  The  Department  of 
Defense  is  the  Nation's  largest  em- 
ployer. This  has,  over  the  past  30 
years,  given  the  Pentagon  substantial 
influence  over  the  shape  and  health  of 
regional  economies— nowhere  more  so 
than  in  my  own  State  of  Connecticut. 
Given  this  kind  of  influence,  the 
impact  of  canceled  contracts  can  be 


devastating    to    a    community    unless 
economic  conj^ersion  is  planned  for. 

I  also  feel  that  we  do  not  serve  the 
greater  good  by  treating  weapons  pro- 
grams as  jobs  programs.  The  inflation- 
ary impact  and  the  diversion  of  re- 
sources from  the  national  etonomy  is 
unhealthy.  Moreover,  dollar  for  dollar, 
defense  industries  may  end  up  employ- 
ing few^people  as  they  become  more 
capital  intensive,  and  more  technologi- 
cally advanced. 

Responsible  decisionmaking  de- 
mands that  we  debate  weapons  on 
their  merits  and  their  contribution  to 
the  national  security,  not  on  how 
many  people  they  will  put  to  work. 

It  is  said  that  the  B-1  bomber  sur- 
vives not  because  it  is  a  good  weapon, 
but  because  it  is  built  in  more  congres- 
sional districts  than  any  other 
weapon. 

By  the  same  token,  we  have  to  take 
some  responsibility  for  our  actions 
when  we  cut  back  on  multimillion  dol- 
lars weapons  systems.  No  matter  how 
justified  we  may  be  in  ending  .produc- 
tion of  a  bad  weapon,  the  people  who 
once  built  that  weapon  have  real 
needs  and  deserve  our  consideration. 

Economic  conversion  is  a  workable 
idea,  but  one  that  requires  foresight 
and  planning.  We  have  seen  it  work  in 
Connecticut:  jCaman  Aerospace  has 
converted  much  of  its  helicopter  pro- 
duction facilities  to  making  guitars. 

The  Pentagon's  Office  of  Economic 
Adjustment  and  the  Cabinet  level  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Committee  have 
dealt  with  some  of  the  issues  involved 
in  helping  communities  convert 
former  military  bases  into  industrial 
parks  and  educational  facilities.  But 
much  more  has  to  be  done  and  many 
more  questions  have  to  be  answered. 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Dellui«s), 

Last  week,  as  we  debated  the  MX 
missile,  some  Members  of  the  House 
were  approached  on  the  floor  and  in- 
formed as  to  how  much  money  would 
be  spent  in  their  districts  on  the  MX 
missile  and  how  many  jobs  would  be 
affected.  They  were  told  that  they  had 
better  support  the  MX  missile  or 
those  jobs  would  be  in  jeopardy. 

This  event  revealed  that  jobs  black- 
mail over  military  spending  programs 
is  not  a  figment  of  anyone's  imagina- 
tion, but  is  alive  and  kicking  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  MX 
missile  and  many  of  the  other  weap- 
ons systems  we  have  debated  in  recent 
days  are  destabilizing  weapons  that 
inch  us  closer  and  closer  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  human  race.  But  the 
debate  over  military  spending  does  not 
always  focus  on  the  paramount  con- 
cern of  preventing  nuclear  war. 
Rather,  it  degenerates  into  a  game  of 
who  will  get  what.  And  when  the 
debate  descends  to  that  level,  we  are 
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perilously  close  to  acquiescing  to  our 
own  destruction. 

How  can  we  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening? How  can  we  insure  that  mili- 
tary spending  programs  are  assessed 
on  the  basis  of  their  contributions  to 
our  national  security,  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  preserving  or  creating 
jobs? 

The  answer  is  economic  conversion. 
Economic  conversion  provides  workers 
in  military  industries  with  civilian  al- 
ternatives that  will  preserve  their  jobs 
in  the  event  that  military  contracts 
are  cut  back  or  canceled.  Economic 
conversion  frees  us  from  the  tyranny 
of  jobs  blackmail  and  inches  us  away 
from  the  precipice  of  nuclear  war.  It  is 
a  powerful  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
Not  only  will  economic  conversion 
encourage  the  process  of  meaningful 
arms  control,  but  it  will  also  contrib- 
ute to  a  much-needed  national  eco- 
nomic renewal.  There  is  a  growing 
body  of  evidence  demonstrating  that 
increased  military  spending  is  severely 
impairing  our  prospects  for  economic 
growth.  The  swollen  military  budget 
contributes  to  high  deficits  and  de- 
prives the  civilian  sector  of  the  re 
sources  desperately  needed  for  the  re- 
vitalization  of  industries  and  the  mod- 
ernization of  our  infrastructure. 

Military  spending  also  creates  sig- 
nificantly fewer  jobs  than  comparable 
spending  in  the  civilian  sphere.  For  in- 
stance, total  employment  per  $1  bil- 
lion spent  is  estimated  at  20.715  for 
guided  missile  and  space  vehicle  pro- 
duction. This  compares  with  30,394 
jobs  created  in  the  motor  vehicle  in 
dustry  and  71,550  jobs  created  in  edu- 
cational services,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  statistics.  By  promot- 
ing a  transition  to  civilian  production, 
economic  conversion  would  create  jobs 
and  encourage  long-term  economic 
growth.  It  is  a  crucial  element  of  a 
comprehensive  industrial  strategy  for 
the  future. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  on  eco 
nomic  conversion  since  I  arrived  in 
Congress  in  1976.  My  current  bill,  H.R. 
425.  has  been  refined  over  the  years 
into  the  most  comprehensive  approach 
to  conversion  from  military  to  civilian 
projects  yet  proposed.  It  contains  four 
important  provisions.  First,  it  would 
mandate  I  year's  advance  notification 
of  plans  to  cut  back  or  terminate  a  de 
fense  contract  or  military  base. 
Second,  it  would  create  ongoing  alter 
native  use  committees  in  military-re- 
lated facilities  to  develop  detailed  con- 
version plans.  Third,  it  would  provide 
planning  assistance,  income  support, 
and  retraining  programs  for  communi- 
ties and  workers  while  a  conversion  is 
underway.  And  finally,  it  would  create 
I  Federal  Defense  Economic  Adjust- 
ment Council  to  provide  conversion 
guidelines,  resources,  and  overall  co- 
ordination. 

We  need  this  kind  of  legislation,  and 
we  need  it  soon.  The  amendments  of- 


fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia speak  to  this  need  and  represent  a 
first  step  toward  creating  comprehen- 
sive conversion  planning  on  a  national 
scale. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  re- 
quires a  study  of  the  employment 
impact  by  congressional  district  of  cur- 
rent tactical  and  strategic  nuclear  pro- 
grams. Apparently  a  document  of  this 
nature  already  exists  with  respect  to 
the  MX.  since  it  was  used  to  sway 
voles  on  the  floor  of  the  House  last 
week.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to 
e.xpand  that  document  to  include 
other  nuclear  programs. 

Such  a  document  will  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose of  the  second  amendment,  which 
would  require  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  creating  an  Office  of  Conversion  to 
provide  readjustment  assistance  to 
workers  and  communities  affected  by 
the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
systems. 

While  I  am  concerned  about  vesting 
the  authority  for  such  an  Office  of 
Conversion  in  the  Department  of  De 
fense.  which  has  no  experience  in  ad- 
ministering these  kind  of  programs, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
establish  that  the  burden  of  eliminat- 
ing or  reducing  weapons  systems 
should  not  be  concentrated  in  particu- 
lar localities,  but  should  be  a  shared 
national  responsibility.  This  goal  is 
highly  laudable  and  is  Worthy  of  our 
strong  support. 

The  amendments  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  start  us  down  the 
path  toward  increased  security  and  in- 
creased prosperity.  We  should  approve 
the.se  amendments  today  and  continu*- 
to  work  for  the  creation  of  a  compre 
hensive  plan  for  economic  conversion 
in  the  future.  Such  a  plan  could  mean 
the  difference  between  economic  de- 
cline and  economic"  growth.  It  could 
also  mean  the  difference  between  war 
and  peace.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  these  economic  con- 
version amendments.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

G  2120 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MH.  SKKLTdN 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amcndmcni  offiTi'd  by  Mr.  Skelton:  Ai 
thf  «'nd  of  Ihi'  bill  add  thr  following  luv^ 
sen  ion 

REPORT  ON  -SUE  OK  SERVICE  SECRETARIATS 

Sec  The   Sfrrt'lary   of   Dt-ft-nse   .shall 

submil  a  rcporl  to  ConKrr.s.s  not  later  than 
OcrembfT  15.  1984,  on  the  rea.son.s  for  the 
disparity  in  .sizi-  amonR  the  offict'.s  of  the 
Serrclaries  of  the  military  dfpartmcnt.s  and 
particularly  on  the  rea.son.s  for  the  .size  of 
Ihc  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
compared  lo  the  .size  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  For  the  purposes  of  thi.s 
section,   the   Office   of   the  Secretary   of   a 


military  department  includes  the  Secretary, 
the  Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies of  the  military  department,  their  staffs, 
and  other  elements  of  the  executive  parts  of 
the  military  department. 

Mr,  SKELTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  brought  to  my  attention  just  re- 
cently of  the  great  disparity  in  the  size 
of  the  various  staffs  of  the  secretariats 
in  the  Pentagon.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  a  staff  of  222.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  has  a  .staff  of  the  size 
of  289.  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  a  staff  of  the  size  of  802. 

Now.  my  first  thought.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  to  bring  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy's  staff  down  to  size.  I  think  in  all 
fairness,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  secretariat  situation  and  to  report 
to  Congress  no  later  than  the  15lh  day 
of  December  this  year  as  to  the  dispar- 
ity of  size  between  the  various  depart- 
ments and  explain  to  us  why  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  who  has  less 
people,  including  the  Marine  Corps, 
than  the  U.S.  Army  and  yet  has  a  sec- 
retariat size  of  nearly  four  times  that 
of  the  U.S.  Army. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  offer  this 
amendment,  hoping  that  there  can  be 
light  shed  by  the  Se»cretary  of  Defense 
as  to  the  disparity  of  size  regarding 
the  Naiy  Secretary's  staff. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  examined 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri.  On  behalf  of  the 
committee,  I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  also 
examined  the  amendment  and  in  the 
interest  of  brevity,  we  will  accept  it, 
too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  ll.OYD 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Lloyd;  On 
pane  157.  after  line  18.  add  the  following 
new  .section: 

COMPETITIVE  PROCUREMENT  OF  REACTOR  COM- 
PONENTS FOR  THE  NEW  ATTACK  SUBMARINE 
DESIGN 

Sec  1010.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
enter  into  a  competitive  procurement  or 
procurements  for  design.  analy.ses,  and  fab- 
rication of  reactor  components  for  the  new 
SSNX  prototype  and  lead  submarine,  and 
shall  seek  bids  In  such  competitive  procure- 


ment or  procurements  from  at  least  three 
vendors. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
ceived strong  testimony  from  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral 
Watkins,  emphasizing  the  Navy's  in- 
terest in  competitive  procurements. 
Secretary  Lehman  is  a  strong  support- 
er of  this  approach  as  evidenced  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Research  and  En- 
giheerinl  Systems,  Mr.  Paisley's  testi- 
moriv  that:  *  •  •  in  such  new  start 
progmms  as  the  new  SSN  design,  com- 
petitAn  is  not  only  encouraged  in  the 
design  phase,  but  a  key  requirement  to 
insure  tl>at  productivity  considerations 
remain  at  the  forefront."  The  commit- 
tee concurred  with  this  approach  in 
report  language  contained  in  98-691 
by  stipulating  its  intention  that  com- 
petition would  extend  to  and  include 
design  and  fabrication  of  reactor  com- 
ponents for  the  lead  submarine. 

This  amendment  simply  spells  out 
the  committee's  serious  interest  in  this 
issue  by  underscoring  its  intentions  in 
statutory  language.  The  committee 
understands  that  there  are  three  capa- 
ble vendors  who  can  bid  on  these  com- 
ponent procurements,  namely,  Com- 
bustion-Engineering. Babcock  & 
Wilcox,  and  Precision  Equipment 
Corp.  The  committee  further  intends 
that  the  Navy  should  take  steps  to 
insure  that  all  three  capable  vendors 
are  qualified  to  bid  on  these  procure- 
ments for  design,  analyses,  and  fabri- 
cation of  reactor  components. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee  (Mrs.  Lloyd). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MK.  JONES  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

COMMISSION  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
DEFENSE 

Sec  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Defense  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'CommisBion"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  study  problems 
relating  to  transportation  of  cargo  and  per- 
sonnel for  national  defense  purposes  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency,  the  capability 
of  the  United  States  merchant  marine  to 
meet  the  need  for  such  transportation,  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  shipbuilding  mobiliza- 
tion base  of  the  United  States.  Based  on  the 
results  of  the  study,  the  Commission  shall 


make  such  specific  recommendations,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  legislative 
action,  action  by  the  executive  branch,  and 
action  by  the  private  sector,  as  the  Commis- 
sion considers  appropriate  to  foster  and 
maintain  a  United  States  merchant  marine 
capable  of  meeting  national  .security  re- 
quirements. The  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  provided  in  the  .second 
report  of  the  Commission  under  subsection 

<g). 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  nine  members,  as  follows:     \^ 

(A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Na\\'  (or  his  del- 
egate), who  shall  be  the  chairman  of  tiie 
Commission. 

(B)  The  Administrator  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  (or  his  delegate). 

(C)  Seven  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  from  among  Individuals 
of  recognized  stature  and  distinction  who  by 
reason  of  their  background,  experience,  and 
knowledge  in  the  fields  of  merchant  ship 
operations,  shipbuilding,  maritime  labor. 
and  defense  matters  are  particularly  suited 
to  serve  on  the  Commission. 

(2)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  Appointments  may 
be  made  under  paragraph  (1)(C)  without 
regard  to  section  5311(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Members  appointed  under  such 
subsection  shall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of 
the  Commission. 

(3)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  le.sser  number 
may  hold  hearings.  The  Comml.ssion  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Comml.ssion  appointed 
under  subsection  (c)(1)(C)  may  each  be  paid 
at  a  rale  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  for  each  day  (including 
traveltime)  during  which  they  are  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  the  business  Oi 
the  Commission.  Other  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  no  additional  pay. 
allowances,  or  benefits  by'  reason  of  their 
service  on  the  Commission. 

(e)(1)  The  Commission  may  (without 
regard  to  section  5311(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code)  appoint  an  executive  director. 
who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  lo  exceed  the 
•rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schetlule. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  appoint  such  ad- 
ditional staff  as  it  considers  appropriate. 
Such  personnel  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  executive  director  and  staff  of  the 
Commission  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  lo  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
executive  branch  and  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(4)  The  Commission  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermillent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  Slates  Code. 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion may  detail  personnel  under  their  juris- 
diction to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Maritime  Administration 
may  provide  to  the  Commission  such  admin- 
istrative support  services  as  the  Commission 
may  require. 


(g)  Not  later  than  June  30,  1985.  the  Com- 
mission shall  submit  to  the  President  and  lo 
Congress  a  report  containing  its  findings  of 
fact  and  its  conclusions.  Not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985,  the  Commission,  based 
upon  those  findings  and  conclusions,  shall 
prepare  a  report  containing  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  as  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  and  shall  submit  the  report 
to  the  President  and  Congress.  Each  such 
report  shall  be  prepared  without  any  prior 
review  or  approval  by  any  official  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  (other  than  the  members 
and  staff  of  the  Commission). 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  90 
days  after  I  he  date  on  which  the  second 
report  of  the  Comml.ssion  under  subsection 
(g)  is  submitted  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

(i)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  a  total  of 
$1,500,000  to  carry  out  this  section.  Any 
amount  appropriated  under  this  subsection 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1986. 

Mr.  JONES  Of  North  Carolina 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  would  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Defense.  The  amendment 
is' identical  to  H.R.  3289  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  is  very  similar  to 
H.R.  3289  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

The  Commission  would  be  charged 
to  study  the  ocean  transportation  serv- 
ices our  Nation  would  require  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency,  the  ca- 
pability of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
to  meet  the  need  for  such  transporta- 
tion, and  the  adequacy  of  the  ship- 
building mobilization  base  of  the 
United  States.  Based  on  the  results  of 
the  study,  the  Commission  would  be 
directed  to  make  such  specific  recom- 
mendations, including  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  action,  action  by 
the  executive  branch,  and  action  by 
the  private  sector,  as  the  Commission 
considered  appropriate  to  foster. and 
maintain  a  U.S.  merchant  marine  ca- 
pable of  meeting  national  security  re- 
quirements. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  nine  members,  including  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Maritime  Administration,  and 
seven  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  individuals  of 
recognized  stature  and  distinction  who 
by  reason  of  their  background,  experi- 
ence, and  knowledge  in  the  fields  of 
merchant-ship  operations,  shipbuild- 
ing, maritime  labor,  and  defense  mat- 
ters are  particularly  suited  to  serve  on 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ability  of  the 
U.S.-flag  merchant  marine  to  serve  as 
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an  auxiliary  for  defense  purposes  has 
time  and  again  been  put  into  question. 
The  capability  of  our  shipyards  to  pro- 
vide the  bottoms  needed  to  move  men 
and  materiel  has,  likewise,  been  sub- 
ject to  severe  attack.  A  broad-based 
group,  unburdened  by  parochial  inter- 
ests, may  be  the  only  device  capable  of 
assessing  the  problem  and  making  re- 
alistic recommendations.  While  the 
policy  decisions  are  for  Congress  to 
make,  the  work  of  a  group  such  as  the 
Commission  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Defense  can  shorten  the  process,  and 
time  is  a  luxury  we  cannot  afford 
when  dealing  with  the  very  basis  of 
our  defense  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  observed  that  this  matter  came 
through  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  was  then  referred  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee,  which  made 
very  sul)stanlial  improvements,  no 
great  changes,  but  substantial  im- 
provements to  it  and  our  committee 
has  observed  it  and  gone  into  It  in 
depth  and  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  had 
an  oppVti^n'ly  'o  discuss  and  examine 
the  amendment.  We  accept  it  on  thi.s 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones ). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PEASE 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Pease  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  the  followmM  new  sec 
lion: 

SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  CONCERNING  DEFENSE 
EXPENDITURES  BY  US    ALLIES 

Sec.  It  IS  the  .sense  of  ConKres.s  that  the 
President  should  call  on  the  pertinent 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treat.v  OrRanization  to  meet  or  exceed  their 
pledges  for  an  annual  mcrea.se  \n  defense 
spendinK  during  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
of  at  least  three  percent  real  ^rovnth  and 
should  call  on  Japan  to  further  increa.se  its 
defense  spending  during  fi.scal  years  1984 
and  1985  in  furtherance  of  increased  iiniiy. 
equitable  sharing  of  our  common  defense 
burden,  and  international  stability 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
become  quite  apparent  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  allowing  our 
allies  to  neglect  their  fair  share  of  the 
common  defense  burden.  From  Den- 
mark to  Japan  to  the  White  House, 
pleas  from  the  Congress  for  greater 
allied  exertions  in  military  prepared- 
ness are  getting  little  response.  A  1983 
Defense  Department  report  on  allied 
commitments  to  defense  spending 
shows  that  the  total  defense  burden  of 


NATO  and  Japan  is  not  equitably  dis- 
tributed. In  both  regions,  the  United 
States  has  contributed  more  than  its 
fair  share,  while  others  have  contin- 
ued to  decrease  their  contributions. 
The  1983  Pentagon  report  states  that 
in  1982,  nine  members  of  NATO  failed 
to  achieve  their  commitment  to  a  3- 
percent  real  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing. The  defense  spending  report  also 
indicates  that  Japan  s  burden-sharing 
performance  remains  extremely  disap- 
pointing. The  continuation  of  such  in- 
equitable burden-sharing  arrange- 
ments holds  severe  implications  for 
international  security,  while  it.  serves 
to  weaken  the  allies'  collective  resolve. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  great  com- 
plexities in  measuring  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  common  defense.  The  very 
selection  of  measuring  devices  depends 
heavily  on  subjective  considerations 
that  can  vary  according  to  differing 
national  historical  experiences,  threat 
perceptions,  world  roles,  ideological  as- 
sumptions, and  defense  strategies.  But 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  arrive  at  some  general 
understanding  of  comparative  burden- 
sharing  contributions.  My  conclusion 
is  that  we  are  acting  too  much  like  a 
patsy.  Our  country  is  altogether  too 
ready  to  accept  a  .seemingly  endless 
list  of  excuses  from  our  allies  about 
why  they  cannot  be  held  to  their  de- 
fense-spending commitments. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  estab- 
lished a  collective  .security  partner- 
ship. The  purpose  of  the  partnership 
is  to  insure  the  members'  security  and 
to  facilitate  European  economic  devel 
opment  by  spreading  the  total  defense 
burden  among  member  nations.  In 
1978.  the  NATO  partnership  commit- 
ted it.self  to  annually  increase  defen.se 
spending  by  3  percent  after  inflation. 
Since  1978,  only  two  countries,  the 
United  States  and  Luxembourg,  con- 
sistently have  kept  their  promise.  The 
Pentagons  1983  report  on  allied  de- 
fense contributions  indicates  that  nine 
countries— Belgium,  Denmark.  Germa- 
ny, Greece,  Italy.  The  Netherlands, 
Norway.  Portugal,  and  Turkey  — failed 
to  achieve  the  3-percent  increase,  de- 
priving the  common  defense  of  SI. 6 
billion  in  1982.  Moreover,  the  weighted 
average  increases  for  all  NATO  na- 
tions combined,  excluding  the  United 
States.  ha.s  steadily  declined.  These 
disturbing  trends  speak  to  our  allies' 
lack  of  resolve  in  defense  commit- 
ments. 

Parenthetically.  Japan's  burden- 
sharing  performance  has  been  very 
troubling  to  me.  Despite  apparently 
impressive  annual  defense  expend! 
lures  in  recent  years,  Japan  started 
from  a  low  base  and  she  really  has 
never  appeared  ready  to  fully  address 
her  actual  defen.se  needs. 

In  1981.  Japan  agreed  to  defend  the 
air/sea  line  of  communications  out  to 
1.000  miles  from  its  home  islands 
under  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coopera- 


tion and  Security  between  our  two 
countries.  Japans  failure  to  fully  ad- 
dress her  military  requirements  de- 
creases the  likelihood  that  this  com- 
mitment will  be  maintained. 

In  fairness,  I  acknowledge  that  our 
allies  have  not  totally  neglected  their 
responsibilities  and  commitments. 
Many  have  contributed  positively  in 
severak  capacities.  Germany  provides 
significant  ho.st-nation  support  such  as 
security  of  U.S.  facilities,  transport, 
and  supply  services.  Belgium  and  The 
Netherlands  provide  general  support 
for  storage,  procurement  of  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  maintenance  and 
utility  functions.  However,  the  essen- 
tial fact  remains  that  the  United 
States  bears  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  defense  burden. 

Our  allies  contend  that  their  budg- 
ets cannot  bear  increased  defense  bur- 
dens. They  cite  .severe  economic  dis- 
tress and  high  U.S.  interest  rates  as 
the  primary  reasons  for  their  defense 
reductions.  But  since  interest  rates 
moderated  in  1983,  that  argument 
holds  less  weight.  As  for  economic 
hardship,  the  United  States  has  faced 
the  same  economic  difficulties^  but  we 
have  exceeded  our  commitments. 
Moreover,  Europe  and  Japan  failed  to 
shoulder  an  equitable  share  of  the  de- 
fense burden  in  more  prosperous 
times;  thus  their  current  poor  per- 
formance is  nothing  new. 

To  sum  up,  defense  arrangements 
that  unite  our  allies  and  us  represent 
commitments  developed  to  insure  our 
collective  security.  They  necessarily 
require  an  equitable  sacrifice  relative 
to  each  nation's  capability.  Each 
nation  must  contribute  its  share 
during  prosperity  as  well  as  hardship. 
There  is  room  for  disagreement  and 
difference,  but  not  for:,selective  com- 
mitment. It  is  imperative  that  our 
allies  be  reminded  of  their  unkept 
promises.  It  is  crucial  that  the  founda- 
tion of  our  agreements  with  our  allies 
be  rooted  in  the  equitable  distribution 
of  the  total  defense  burden. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

C.  2130 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  committee  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  on 
this  side  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  this  amendment,  and  we 
accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  appreciate  the  support 
of  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama, 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEHED  BY  MR.  MATSOI 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matsui:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 
section: 

LIMITAIION  ON  DEFENSE  REORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  125  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

■■(A)  may  not  test  the  transfer,  reassign- 
ment, or  consolidation  of  a  function,  power, 
or  duty  Of  a  military  department  to  a  com- 
ponent of  the  Department  of  Defense  out- 
side a  military  department  unless  the  test 
has  been  specifically  authorized  by  law:  and 
"(B)  may  not  carry  out  the  transfer,  reas- 
signment, or  consolidation  of  a  function, 
power,  or  duty  of  a  military  department  to  a 
component  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
outside  a  military  department  unless  the 
transfer,  reassignment,  or  consolidation  has 
been  specifically  authorized  by  law  after  the 
completfon  of  the  study  of  such  transfer,  re- 
assignment, or  consolidation. 

••(2)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  a 
transfer,  or  a  test  of  a  transfer,  of  a  func- 
tion, power,  or  duty  of  a  military  depart- 
ment if  the  transfer  (or  the  ultimate  trans- 
fer contemplated  under  the  test)— 

■(i)  would  involve  reallocation  of  fewer 
than  a  total  of  200  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel positions  (including  temporary  civil- 
ian positions)  from  the  military  depart- 
ments to  the  component  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  outside  a  military  department: 
and 

(ii)  would  not  result  in  a  change  of  ex- 
penditures by  Department  of  Defense  enti- 
ties of  more  than  $10,000,000  in  any  fiscal 
year. 

•(B)  Por  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A), 
a  personnel  position  shall  be  considered  to 
be  reallocated  if  the  entity  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  providing  policy  direction 
for  that  position  is  changed  under  the  trans- 
fer involved.". 

(b)(1)  Clause  (A)  of  section  125(e)(1)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  apply  to  tests  begun  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Clause  (B)  of  section  125(e)(1)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (d),  shall  apply  to  transfers,  reassign- 
ments,  and  consolidations  after  January  1. 
1983. 

Mr.  MATSUI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hansen) 
and  I  offer  an  amendment  to  title  10 
of  the  defense  authorization  bill  to 
change  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code,  section  125.  which  deals  with 
the  authority  to  make  consolidations 


of  functions  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

■  Our  amendment  deals  with  very  crit- 
ical but  not  very  attention-grabbing 
problems  of  the  management  struc- 
ture of  the  Defense  Department.  Even 
the  harshest  critics  of  the  Pentagon 
and  the  severest  cutters  of  the  defense 
budget  recognize  that  it  is  a  double 
waste  of  the  taxpayers  dollars  to 
spend  all  we  do  on  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment and  then  permit  it  to  be  op- 
erated in  a  way  that  keeps  it  from  re- 
sponding when  needed. 

Let  me  first  set  the  framework  for 
our  amendment.  Many  people,  includ- 
ing many  Members  of  Congress,  per- 
ceive the  Department  of  Defense  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
three  military  departments:  Air  Force, 
Army,  and  Navy.  That  in  fact  is  not 
far  from  what  the  Congress  intended 
when  the  DOD  was  created  in  1947. 

Few  people  realize  that  under  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  completely 
separate  from  the  uniformed  services, 
are  more  than  a  dozen  so-called  de- 
fense agencies.  They  include  the  De- 
fense Audiovisual  Agency,  the  Defense 
Communications  Agency,  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defense  Lo- 
gistics Agency,  and  the  Defense  Map- 
ping Agency.  Prior  to  1962,  these  agen- 
cies were  practically  nonexistent;  they 
now  have  almost  100,000  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

Some  of  these  agencies  make  emi- 
nent good  sense,  like  the  Defense 
Mapping  Agency,  for  eliminating  du- 
plication of  functions.  As  we  have  pur- 
sued this  issue,  some  people  have  sug- 
gested to  us  that  some  other  agencies, 
such  as  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  are  themselves  duplications 
and  of  questionable  utility.  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  judge  these  suggestions. 
And,  in  any  event,  our  amendment 
does  not  affect  them. 

Our  concern  is  with  the  defense 
agencies  which  are  ripe  for  expansion 
and  those  which  are  still  only  a  twin- 
kle in  some  bureaucrats  eye. 

Under  the  first  category  is  the  De- 
fense Fuel  Supply  Agency,  which 
proved  its  utility  during  the  1973  war 
in  the  Middle  East  when  it  told  the 
commander  of  our  Mediterranean 
Fleet  that  it  could  not  supply  him 
with  additional  fuel. 

Also  of  great  concern  to  us  has  been 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency.  We 
have  no  complaint  with  the  DLA  per 
se  or  with  its  employees,  most  of 
whom  are  very  competent  and  dedicat- 
ed- people.  Our  worry  is  about  the 
structure  which  puts  the  functions  of 
DLA  outside  the  hands  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  our  beef  is  most 
especially  with  the  permanent  staff 
between  the  DLA  and  the  appointed 
officials  under  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. They  set  the  policy  for  DLA  and 
set  performance  criteria  which  only 
give  a  passing  nod  to  the  priority  of 
military  r*adiness. 


They  also  justify  their  centralization 
moves  with  claims  of  economies  which 
are  dubious  at  best.  We  will  say  more 
about  the  effects  of  management  in 
the  wrong  hands  later. 

Under  the  category  of  " agencies-yet- 
to-be,"  there  are  proposals  in  one 
stage  or  another  which  will  ultimately 
produce  a  Defense  Health  Agency,  a 
Defense  Real  Property  Management 
Agency,  and  a  Defense  Aircraft  Repair 
and  Maintenance  Agency.  I  do  not  see 
this  list  coming  to  an  end  naturally 
until  the  permanent  OSD  officials 
who  control  these  agencies  award 
themselves  field  marshalls'  batons. 

We  have  two  basic  problems  with 
these  persistent  expansions  of  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices: 

The  first  is  that  these  agencies  have 
no  military  missions;  they  have  no  ul- 
timate incentive  to  be  responsive  to 
the  people  who  do  have  military  mis- 
sions. If  military  aircraft  are  stuck  on 
the  ground,  if  tanks  are  stuck  in  a 
shop,  if  ships  are  stuck  in  port  because 
of  problems  with  supply  of  repair 
parts  from  a  nonmilitary  agency,  the 
consequences  are  not  suffered  by  that 
agency.  If  the  senior  officials  who  su- 
pervise those  agencies  decide  to  be  ob- 
structive, it  is  very  difficult  to  move 
them. 

The  other  problem  we  have  with 
these  centralizations  of  authority  is 
that  the  same  permanent  (jfficials 
whose  empires  are  expanded  are  also 
the  ones  who  decide  whether  tihe  con- 
solidations should  occur  in  the  first 
place.  In  practice,  they  are  abl^  to  get 
the  signatures  of  appointed  officials 
for  what  look  like  minor  and  innocu- 
ous reorganizations  and  then  present 
Congress  with  faits  accomplis.  It  is  like 
having  one  team  on  the  field  being 
owned  by  the  referees.  We  need  to 
have  a  disinterested  judge  determine 
whether  these  centralizations  should 
take  place;  as  we  have  examined  the 
issue,  we  find  no  good  alternative  to 
having  the  Congress  itself  be  that 
judge.  . 

Navy  Secretary  Lehman  hadfthe  fol- 
lowing observations  last  yeai-  about 
the  OSD  staff: 

Without  question,  this  building  could  be 
run  at  a  20  percent  savings  if  we  could  get 
rid  of  the  6.000  bureaucrats  in  OSD  who  are 
accountable,  essentially,  to  nobody.  They 
ma.squerade  (as  agents)  ta  pull  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  but  its  exactly  the 
opposite"  They  take  power  away  from  the 
Secretary  and  appointed  officials. 

Elected  officials  cant  see  inside  DLA— you 
can't  hire,  you  can't  fire  and  you  can't  make 
any  budget  decisions. 

The  permanent  bureaucrats  do  not  care 
who  is  Defense  Secretary;  they  just  don't 
want  the  Secretary  telling  them  what  to  do. 
I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  Sec- 
retary's assessment.  This  amendment 
will  provide  an  invaluable  tool  to 
insure  authorization  control  over 
hiring,  firing  and  budget.  It  will  not 
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only  give  Congress,  but  strangely  even 
the  appointed  officials  in  the  Penta- 
gon, a  lever  to  curb  the  insatiable 
growth  of  these  agencies. 

I  recently  read  the  book.  In  Search 
of  Excellence."  It  occurred  to  me  when 
I  finished  that  the  book  could  almost 
be  opened  to  any  page  at  random  to 
produce  a  conclusive  argument  against 
the  OSD  plans  for  expansion.  It  i.s 
clear  that  you  cannot  get  a  responsive 
operation  by  separating  authority 
from  responsibility,  the  people  who 
have  the  task  of  carrying  out  military 
missions  must  have  control  over  the 
functions  vital  to  that  task.  It  is  also 
clear  that  no  agency,  organization,  as- 
sociation or  other  group  can  be  an  ade- 
quate judge  of  its  own  succe.ss. 

To  solve  these  problems,  Mr.  Chair 
man.  our  amendment  will  require  that 
major  transfers  of  functions  from  the 
uniformed  services  to  the  defense 
agencies  would  have  to  be  authorized 
by  Congress  before  they  could  be  im 
plemented. 

This  amendment  will  not  affect  the 
creation  or  expansion  of  joint  func 
tions  between  the  .services,  which  is 
almost  always  a  good  idea.  Nor  will  it 
affect  the  day-to-day  movement  of 
people  in  the  Defense  Department 
that  are  necessary  for  minor  changes 
in  their  operations:  our  purpose  is  not 
to  micromanage  the  Department  from 
Congress. 

For  those  major  realignments  which 
so  disturb  us,  however,  we  would  have 
an  unevadable  opportunity  to  verify 
the  economies  claimed  for  them  and  to 
insure*that  they  do  not  impair  mili- 
tary readiness. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  .several 
of  our  colleagues  would  like  to  address 
some  of  the  specific  consolidation  pro- 
posals which  we  have  dealt  with  over 
the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  to 
limit  Department  of  Defense  reorgani 
zations.  The  gentleman's  amendment 
would  have  the  same  effect  as  H.R. 
3950.  a  bill  he  introduced  in  1983.  That 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Investigations 
Subconimittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  As  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  have  t)ecome  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  issues  posed  by  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Section  125  of  title  10  grants  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  re- 
aline  Department  of  Defense  func- 
tions. It  requires  him  to  report  pro- 
posed realinements  to  Congress  and 
includes  a  provision  for  a  legislative 
veto  in  case  either  the  House  or 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  dis- 
agrees with  the  proposal. 

Because  the  legislative  veto  provi- 
sion of  section  125  has  probably  been 


invalidated  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (INS)  against 
Chadha.  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
authority  in  10  U.S.C.  125  at  present 
exceeds  what  was  originally  intended 
by  the  framers  of  that  section.  In  es- 
sence, the  Matsui  amendment  would 
limit  the  authority  presently  enjoyed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  10 
U.S.C.  125.  It  would  cause  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  .seek  .separate  legis- 
lative authority  for  any  realinement 
actions  involving  functions  assigned  to 
the  military  departments. 

Frankly,  after  studying  this  issue.  I 
would  have  preferred  an  agreement 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  establishing  a  working 
arrangement  similar  to  those  we  now 
use  for  reprograming  and  military  con- 
struction. Under  such  an  arrangement, 
the  Department  would  notify  the 
Hou.se  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  all  propo.sed  realine- 
ment actions  and  would  not  proceed 
with  a  major  action  until  it  received 
prior  approval  from  both  committees. 
For  lesser  realinement  actions,  the  De- 
partment would  not  proceed  until  60 
days  after  the  committees  were  noti- 
fied. 

This  type  of  arrangement,  which  has 
worked  very  well  for  years  in  facilitat- 
ing military  construction  funding 
changes  as  well  as  reprogramings, 
would  have  regained  for  Congress  the 
oversight  of  10  U.S,C.  125  lost  in  the 
Chadha  decision  without  encumbering 
the  Secretary  of  Defease  with  more 
restrictive  legislation.  Unfortunately, 
despite  lengthly  discussions  with  DOD 
officials,  it  was  not  possible  to  work 
out  an  agreement. 

Because  Members  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  Congress  to  reassert  its 
oversight  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
realinement  authority,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  decided  to  sup- 
port the  Matsui  amendment. 
..Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from 
California  which  requires  congression- 
al authorization  of  major  transfers  of 
functions  from  the  actual  military 
services  to  civilian  defense  agencies. 

Our  amendment  in  no  way  prohibits 
consolidations  of  functions  to  civilian 
defense  agencies.  It  only  provides  that 
major  changes  in  the  organization  of 
the  Defense  Department  would  re- 
quire congressional  scrutiny  to  assure 
that  these  changes  actually  improve 
efficiency  and  do  not  impede  military 
readiness. 

My  colleague  from  California  and  I 
do  not  oppose  consolidations  that  en- 
courage economy  and  efficiency  and 
do  not  affect  military  readiness.  What 
we  do  oppose,  however,  are  those  con- 


solidations that  waste  taxpayer  dollars 
and  adversely  affect  the  ability  of  the 
services  to  preform  their  missions.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  last  several  years, 
we  have  observed  several  consolidation 
efforts  by  civilian  entities  within  DOD 
that  were  neither  cost  effective  or  effi- 
cient. Mr.  Matsui  has  offered  several 
examples  of  attempts  by  civilian  bu- 
reaucracies within  DOD  to  interfere 
with  military  operations.  I  would  like 
to  give  you  one  other. 

A  situation  occurred  during  the 
Camp  David  agreement  which  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  management 
and  control  of  missions  should  remain 
with  the  military  services  rather  than 
splintering  control  with  civilian  DOD 
officials. 

The  Camp  David  agreement  was 
nearly  undercut  because  of  a  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  official  who  decided 
not  to  comply  with  a  request  for  spare 
parts.  The  Camp  David  agreement  in- 
cluded a  promise  to  supply  16  F-4  air- 
craft to  Egypt  within  120  days.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  agreement,  the  Air 
Force  squeezed  its  own  command  and 
even  the  Air  National  Guard  to  make 
these  planes  available  on  time.  They 
hi\d  everything  ready  to  go  except  for 
the  1,017  simple  nuts  and  bolts  parts 
for  the  F-4  which  were  managed  by 
the  DLA.  A  senior  official  within  that 
agency  ordered  the  DLA  not  to 
comply.  The  parts  were  finally  re- 
leased, but  only  after  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  was  exerted  on  the  DLA  by  a 
number  of  four-star  generals. 

Our  base  commanders  must  be  pre- 
pared for  any  type  of  an  emergency 
and  must  be  able  to  act  accordingly. 
Civilian  agencies  within  DOD  are  of  a 
different  frame  of  mind  than  our  mili- 
tary forces.  While  one  is  policy  orient- 
ed, the  other  is  mission  and  readiness 
oriented. 

When  intrusion  and  encroachment 
of  civilian  bureaucracies  occur  in  the 
operation  of  our  military  services, 
than  I  suggest  that  Congress  should 
be  responsible  for  reviewing  such  ac- 
tions. That  is  what  our  amendment  ad- 
dress—nothing more.  Let  us  be  certain 
that  future  consolidation  of  major 
functions  serve  both  the  taxpayer  as 
well  as  the  goals  of  force  readiness  by 
supporting  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Matsui). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DICKINSON 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dickinson:  At 
ihe  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 
section: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AIR  TRAFFIC 
CONTROLLERS 

Sec.       .    (a)   Section    4109(c)   of    title    5. 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 

and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pay  an 
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individual  training  to  be  an  air  traffic  con- 
troller of  the  Department  of  Defense,"  after 
"of  such  Administration.". 

(b)  Section  5532(f)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "or  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense"  after  "Adminis- 
trator. Federal  Aviation  Administration."; 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense" after  "Administrator,  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  such  Secretary,  re- 
spectively"  before  the  period. 

(c)(1)  Sul>section  (a)  of  section  5546a  of 
such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  Secretary)"  after  "referred  to  as  the 
'Administrator')"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  oy  inserting  "or  the 
Department  of  Defense""  after  "Federal 
Aviation  Administration"  and  by  inserting 
"or  the  Secretary  ■  after  "by  the  Adminis- 
trator"; and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "or  the 
Department  of  Defense"'  after  Federal 
Aviation  Administration"  and  by  inserting 
"or  the  Secretary  "  after  "determined  by  the 
Administrator". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  such  section  is 
amended—  I 

(A)- by  inserting  "or  the  Secretary"  after 
•Administrator"  both  places  it  appears:  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  the  Department  of 
Defense'  after  "Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration"": 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "or  the 
Secretary"'  after  "Administrator"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  "or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense"  after  "Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration"";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "or  the 
Department  of  Defense"  after  "Federal 
Aviation  Administration". 

(4)  Subsection  (e)(1)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  the  Secretary"  after 
AdminiJlrator";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  the  Departmerkt  of 
Defense"'  after  "Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration".     . 

(5)  subsection  (f)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "or  the 
Secretary  "  after  "Administrator"'  and  by  in- 
serting 'or  the  Department  of  Defense" 
after  "Federal  Aviation  Administration"; 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "and  the 
Secretary"  after  "Administrator". 

(6)(A)  The  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 

and  the  Department  of  Defense". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  5546a  in 
the  analysis  of  chapter  55  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  the  Department 
of  Defense"  before  the  period. 

(d)  Section  5547  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense" after  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion". 

(e)  Section  8344(h)(1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  inseTting  "or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense'"  after  "Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,". 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  taHe  effect  on  October  1.  1984. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 


sidei^d  as  read  and  printed   in  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  who 
chairs  the  Personnel  Subcommittee. 

Stated  very  briefly,  there  are  two 
types  of  air  traffic  controllers.  That  is, 
they  are  under  two  different  agencies. 
One  is  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  other  is  the  FAA. 

It  was  the  FAA  air  traffic  control- 
lers, under  PATCO,  that  went  out  on 
strike  a  few  years  ago  and  that  re- 
ceived so  much  notoriety.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  training  required  or 
the  duties  required  between  DOD  air 
traffic  controllers  and  the  FAA  air 
traffic  controllers,  but  there  is  a  dis- 
parity in  the  pay  due  to  recent  events 
which  happened  as  a  result  of  the 
strike. 

My  amendment  simply  puts  them 
back  on  the  same  equality  rating, 
same  parity  so  that  the  DOD.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  air  traffic  controllers, 
doing  the  same  job  as  the  FAA  traffic 
controllers,  are  treated  the  same. 

I  think  it  is  just  a  matter  of  equity 
and  I  would  urge  the  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  and  the  committee 
finds  the  amendment  perfectly  accept- 
able, and  we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Would  either  of  the  gentlemen 
please  explain  precisely  what  this 
amendment  does? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  piCKINSON.  Maybe  the  gentle- 
man was  out  of  the  Chamber  and  did 
not  hear. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  listened.  I  heard  the 
gentleman  say  that  they  are  going  to 
be  treated  the  same.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  means. 

Is  there  an  increase  in  salary?  To 
what  extent?  What  are  we  talking 
about? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  As  I  attempted  to 
explain,  as  a  result  of  the- strike,  those 
who  did  not  go  out  on  strike,  the 
PATCO  members,  were  given  an  in- 
crease in  salary,  as  had  been  negotiat- 
ed prior  to  the  strike,  5  to  10  percent. 
Those  who  did  not  go  out  on  strike 
were  given  that  raise. 

Those  who  went  out  on  strike  lost 
their  jobs. 


The  DOD  air  traffic  controllers  were 
not  involved  in  this.  They  stayed  on 
the  job.  They  were  pressed  into  service 
just  like  the  FAA  loyal  employees,  if  I 
may  use  that  term. 

But  because  of  the  FAA  air  traffic 
controllers  who  did  not  go  out  on 
strike,  they  were  given  a  pay  raise  of 
between  5  and  10  percent. 

DOD.  Department  of  Defense  air 
traffic  controllers  were  not  given  a  pay 
raise,  and  they  did  not  go  out  on  strike 
either. 

This  simply  puts  them  in  the  same 
pay  grade  as  the  FAA  controllers,  puts 
the  DOD  and  the  FAA  controllers  on 
the  same  level,  which  they  had  been 
prior  to  the  PATCO  strike.  So  it  just 
simply  restores  them  to  a  position  of 
parity  which  they  enjoyed  prior  to  the 
strike.  And  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
have  two  lines  of  authority  and  two 
sets  of  air  traffic  controllers,  one 
under  DOD  and  one  under  FAA.  They 
require  the  same  training,  they  do  the 
same  job.  Their  jobs  interchange. 
They  pass  off  traffic  from  one  place  to 
the  other,  but  one  is  hired  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  a'nd  the  other  is 
by  the  civilian  airlines. 

So  this  simply  says  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  air  traffic  controllers 
will  be  paid  the  same  as  the  FAA  air 
traffic  controllers,  just  as  they  were 
prior  to  the  PATCO  strike.  It  restores 
them  to  a  position  of  parity. 

Mr.  WEISS.  What  I  do  not  under- 
stand is  why,  if  this  is  a  matter  of  such 
critical  importance,  was  it  not  report- 
ed otftas  a  part  of  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion legislation  and  is  now  being  of- 
fered on  the  floor  as  an  amendment  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  some  of  the  employees  of  the 
school  that  turns  out  the  DOD  air 
traffic  controllers,  which  are  in  my 
district,  contacted  me  after  the  bill 
was  written  saying  we  have  got  an  in- 
equitable situation  there  and  can  you 
help  us  with  it.  I  said  I  would  try.  and 
that  is  what  I  am  attempting  to  do 
now. 

It  came  to  my  attention  after  we  had 
finished  our  bill  and  I  have  discussed 
it  with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
who  deals  with  personnel  matters.  We 
are  attempting  to  simply,,  put  them 
back  in  the  same  position  they  were 
prior  to  the  strike  insofar  as  being 
equal  in  pay.  That  is  all.  . 

Mr.  WEISS.  Have  there  been  any 
hearings  on  this  legislation  at  all? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  No:  there  have 
never  been  any  hearings. 

The  gentleman  can  go  onand  on  and 
object  if  he  wants  to.  I  am  just  trying 
to  put  these  guys  back  and  make  them 
whole.  They  did  not  go  out  on  strike 
and  they  deserve  the  same  pay  as 
those  who  did  not  go  out  on  strike 
with  the  FAA. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
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The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Dickinson). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DICKS 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a-s  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dicks:  At  ihe 
end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  neu  sec 
tion: 

REPORT  ON  UNITED  STATES  COrNTERFORCF 
CAPABILITY 

Sec.  lai   Not    later   than   January    19 

1985.  the  President  shall  submit  to  ConMres.s 
a  report  discu.s-sing  the  required  stratei;ic 
counterforre  capability  consistent  with  i\ 
isting  United  States  policy  as  expn's-sed  b\ 
the  President  m  his  letter  of  May  11.  198:t. 
to  Representatives  Norman  Dirks.  Albert 
Gore.  Junior,  and  others,  'printed  m  the 
Congre.ssional  Record  of  Min  \2.  198:i.  at 
pages  E  2229  301  in  s^hich  the  President 

(li  explained  his  undiTstandinw  of  the 
report  of  the  President  s  Commi.s.sion  on 
StrateKic  Forces  i  the  Scovicroft  Commis 
sion   I  dated  April  11.  1983.  and 

(2>  agreed  with  the  recommendation  in 
that  report  that  the  United  States  not  de 
\elop  a  first  strike  capability  against  thi' 
So\  iel  Union. 

bi  The  report  under  subsection  la'  shall 
b»>  developed  taking  into  consideration  cur 
rent  and  profiosed  United  States  intercom i 
nental  ballistic  mi.ssiles  having  an  accuracv 
of  the  order  of  the  MX  mi.ssile  'including 
specifically  the  MX  mi.s.sile.  the  D.5  Tndeiil 
missile,  and  the  small  singlewarhead  mis 
silei  intended  to  be  procured  for  United 
States  strategic  force  modernization  and  the 
rationale  for  the  overall  counterforce  capa 
bility  that  v^ould  be  attained  as  a  cumula 
tive  result  of  those  procurements  The 
President  shall  include  in  the  report  a  spv 
cific  definition  of  vihat  United  States  coun 
terforcp  capability  would  constitute  a  so- 
called  first-strike  capability  against  t  In- 
Soviet  Union. 

::  2140 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Gore,  in  presenting  this 
amendment  to  the  House. 

The  debate  over  the  MX  mi.ssile  has 
prominently  featured  arguments  back 
and  forth  about  whether  the  mi.ssile 
constitutes  a  first-strike  capability. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  question  that 
100  MX's.  by  themselves  do  not  consti- 
tute a  first-strike  capability  in  any  sce- 
nario. But  the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  could  acquire  such  a  ea 
pability  when  one  considers  the  combi- 
nation of  planned  D-5  Trident  missiles 
and  the  single  warhead  ICBM  in  con- 
junction with  MX.  How  highly  accu- 
rate systems,  such  as  Pershing  II  and 
the  nuclear  land  attack  Tomahawk 
cruise  missile,  which  are  not  normally 
included  in  strategic  forces  enter  into 
any  first-strike  scenario  is  also  a  factor 
that  has  to  be  considered. 

The  question  of  obtaining  a  per 
ceived  first-strike  capability  is  critical 
to  strategic  stability.  We  must  not  de 
velop  forces  so  threatening  as  to  en- 
courage   the   Soviets    to    believe    that 


their  best  option  is  a  preemptive  nu- 
clear strike. 

Assessing  first-strike  capabilities  also 
cannot  view  offensive  forces  in  isola- 
tion. The  impact  of  proposed  defensive 
systems,  such  as  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  are  al.so  a  factor.  Perhaps 
the  most  dangerous  situation  would  be 
for  the  United  States  to  be  moving 
toward  a  perceived  first-strike  capabil- 
ity at  the  same  time  we  were  seeking 
to  implemerlt  a  leak  proof  defensive 
system  that  could  lead  the  Soviets  to 
believe  we  would  strike  first  and  not 
take  unacceptable  damage  in  return. 

The  President  pledged  in  his  letter 
of  May  11.  1983.  to  .several  Members  of 
the  Hou.st>  not  to  seek  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability. However,  there  are  many  who 
are  skeptical  of  this  pledge,  especially 
in  light  of  the  continued  rhetoric  on 
nuclear  warfighting  and  the  problems 
with  arms  control  coming  from  a  wide 
range  of  administration  officials. 

Efforts  to  fester  an  informed  debate 
on  this  issue  are  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  many  key  elements  of  the  ad- 
ministration's strategic  modernization 
plan  remain  undefined.  We  still  have 
no  definrtive  statement  on  the  number 
of  Trident  submarines  we  will  eventu- 
ally deploy.  There  is  not  even  an  offi- 
cial range  of  possibilities  on  the 
number  of  single  warhead  missiles. 
The.se  all  could  dictate  that  we  should 
proceed  with  fewer  than  100  MXs. 

A  theoretical  first-strike  capability 
is.  of  course,  subject  to  differences  in 
interpretation  about  what  one  believes 
would  motivate  a  Soviet  leader  to 
reach  such  a  conclusion.  But  one  can 
construct  a  notional  basis  and  assess  a 
given  force  structure  on  that  basis.  In 
doing  this,  we  can  determine  not  only 
whether  in  our  judgment  a  first-strike 
capability  is  being  developed,  but  also 
how  gray  the  situation  is.  and  what 
that  would  do  to  increase  uncertain- 
ties on  both  sides. 

It  is  al.so  important  to  know  how  the 
administration  views  this  question, 
and  whether  this  is  consistent  or  at 
odds  with  the  general  calculation  of 
two  accurate  warheads  per  So\iet  mis- 
sile silo. 

This  report  will  not  definitely 
answer  to  everyone  s  satisfaction  what 
would  constitute  a  first-strike  capabil- 
ity from  U.S.  forces.  But  it  will  better 
define  our  overall  plans,  and  will  make 
informed  judgments  easier. 

Today,  the  debate  over  first-strike 
systems,  and  precisely  what  the  Presi- 
dent meant  in  his  statement  in  the 
May  11.  1983,  letter  to  Congressman 
Gore,  myself,  and  others,  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  fog  of  assumptions  without 
hard  information.  With  this  report  we 
will  know  what  the  President  means 
on  a  very  specific  basis,  and  can  argue 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  assess- 
ment with  some  foundation.  It  will 
make  his  commitment  not  to  seek  a 
first-strike  capability  more  credible 
both  to  domestic  critics  and  the  Sovi- 


ets, or  it  will  show  us  where  strategic 
modernization  plans  need  to  be  re- 
strained to  preserve  stability. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
examined  the  amendment  on  this  side, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  could  not 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr'  Chairman, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment from  this  side. 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr..  Chairman,  for  the 
last  2  years.  Members  of  this  House 
have  endured  an  enormous  struggle  of 
conscience,  matched  by  an  intense  po- 
litical struggle,  over  a  single  strategic 
weapon— the  MX  mi.ssile.  At  the  core 
of  this  struggle  has  been  the  percep- 
tion that  the  MX  would  put  the 
United  States  on  the  road  toward  ac- 
quiring a  first-strike  capability  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  is  that  even  100  MXs 
would  not  clearly  provide  a  first-strike 
capability,  though  it  would  surely  es- 
tablish what  we  do  not  now  have— a 
sub.stantial  counterforce,  able  to  put 
numbers  of  Soviet  silos  at  risk.  No  one 
can  doubt,  however,  that  if  the  United 
States  acquires  increasing  numbers  of 
warheads  that  have  high  accuracy  and 
yield,  we  will  at  some  point  begin  to 
cro.ss  the  first'Strike  threshold. 

The  Trident  II  D-5  missile,  which  is 
scheduled  to  begin  deployment  in  late 
years  of  this  decade,  will  also  be  a 
counterforce  weapon,  by  virtue  of  its 
accuracy  and  yield.  The  Midgetmen 
ICBM.  which  should  be  available 
sometime  in  the  midnineties,  will  also 
have  very  high  accuracy. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  argu- 
ment we  have  been  having  over  the 
MX  was  the  right  argument,  over  the 
wrong  system.  What  we  need  to  be 
looking  at  is^the  overall,  or  aggregate, 
hard-target  capability  that  our  coun- 
try may  acquire— especially  if  an  arms- 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  fails  to  materialize  and  we  are 
left  entirely  on  our  own  to  decide  how 
far  to  go. 

Almost  unnoticed  in  the  struggle 
over  the  MX.  however,  something  im- 
portant and  constructive  happened. 
The  Scowcroft  Commission  report  spe- 
cifically said  that,  with  or  without 
arms  control,  the  United  States— 
though  it  ought  to  have  hard-target 
weapons— should  not  acquire  a  first- 
strike  capability.  That  statement  was 
subsequently  repeated*  in  writing  by 
the  President  in  a  letter  sent  to  me 
and  to  my  colleagues  Norm  Dicks  and 
Les  Aspin.  and  which  we  have  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record. 
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It  is  a  sensible  statement  of  policy 
about  the  procurement  of  weapons, 
and  must  now  be  translated  from 
words  to  numbers:  to  numbers  of  mis- 
siles, numbers  of  warheads,  and.  ulti- 
mately, to  numbers  of  dollars  that  the 
Congress  will  have  to  vote  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  these  weapons. 

For  a  change,  we  have  an  important 
strategic  problem,  the  core  of  which  is 
still  reasonably  in  the  future,  rather 
than  looming  directly  overhead.  But 
now  is  the  time  to  get  underway  a 
dialog  between  the  administration  and 
Congress  on  the  issue  of  how  much 
counterforce  capability  is  too  much. 

I  am,  therefore,  offering  an  amend- 
ment which  interferes  with  no  weap- 
ons program:  which  simply  mandates 
the  administration  to  think  clearly 
and  analytically  ab6ut  the  definition 
of  a  finst-strike  capability,  about  the 
numbers  of  U.S.  weapons  that  would 
comprise  one,  and  about  ways  to  keep 
those  numbers  below  the  threshold  of 
a  first-strike  force,  as  the  President 
has  said  he  intends  to  do.  This  report 
would  become  the  basis  for  discussion 
in  the  coming  legislative  year:  a  discus- 
sion which,  hop>efully.  can  be  managed 
as  a  true  debate  on  the  needs  of  na- 
tional policy,  wherein  we  can  debate 
and  resolve  the  true  extent  of  our 
needs,  and  the  true  requirements  of  a 
prudent  approach  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Dicks). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  expressed  concern  on  several  oc- 
casions about  the  escalating  cost  of 
weapon  systems.  In  this  regard,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to.  the  committee's  de- 
cision to  reduce  DOD's  request  for  the 
advanced  medium-range  air-to-air  mis- 
sile [AMRAAM]  from  $431  million  to 
$231  million,  and  from  174  missiles  to 
75.  Indeed,  the  cuts  were  charitable, 
given  the  very  poor  record  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  con- 
tracting and  management  of  this  criti- 
cally needed  high-value  weapons 
system. 

AMRAAM  is  designed  to  be  an  all- 
weather,  radar-guided,  all-environ- 
ment missile  that  will  give  our  first- 
line  fighter  aircraft  a  marked  advan- 
tage over  Soviet  aircraft  in  air-to-air 
combat,  because  of  its  launch-and- 
leave  multiple-target  capability  at 
ranges  beyond  the  armament  of  Soviet 
aircraft.  However,  a  study  by  cdnunit- 
tee  staff  concluded  that  due  to  poor 
management,  schedule  slippage,  and 
cost  overruns,  the  AMRAAM  program 
will  not  be  ready  for  production  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  Partly  as  a  result  of 
this  study,  the  Air  Eorce  recently  de- 
layed its  production  decision  on 
AMRAAM  by  3  months. 

In  all  fairness,  the  performance  re- 
quirements   specified    for    AMRAAM 


had  never  before  been  attempted  for 
an  air-to-air  tactical  missile  system  of 
its  size.  It  was  obvious  that  develop- 
ment of  AMRAAM  would  be  a  high- 
risk  venture  in  state-of-the-art  missile 
technology.  Yet  the  Air  Force— in  a 
shortsighted  attempt  to  transfer  the 
cost  risk  to  the  contractor— chose  to 
use  a  fixed  price  development  con- 
tract. This  strategy  backfired  because 
the  Air  Force  agreed  to  pay  penalties 
to  the  contractor  of  up  to  $93  million 
if  production  did  not  proceed  on  a  set 
schedule,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  formidable  technical  difficulties  of 
making  the  missile  work  had  been 
solved  or  not. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  designing 
and  fabricating  the  missile  was  under- 
estimated by  50  percent,  and  of  the 
systems  necessary  to  test  it  by  over 
100  percent.  There  is  now  significant 
doubt  that  the  missile  can  be  produced 
for  the  budgeted  amount.  Additional- 
ly, second-source  production— so  neces- 
sary to  hold  down  costs— is  now  in  seri- 
ous jeopardy  because  the  overall  pro- 
gram has  slipped  by  4  to  6  months.  I 
urge  the  Department  of  Defense  to  get 
the  AMRAAM  program  back  under 
control  quickly.  AMRAAM  is  desper- 
ately needed,  but  there  is  simply  no 
way  we  can  commit  to  produce  it  with- 
out knowing  what  it  will  actually  cost. 

At  a  time  of  enormous  deficits  and 
increased  emphasis  on  controlling  de- 
fense procurements  costs,  it  is  ex- 
tremely disturbing  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  so  mismanaged 
this  vital  program.  If  action  is  not 
taken  to  turn  this  program  around  by 
fiscal  year  1986.  I  will  seek  to  termi- 
nate it.« 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  ROSE 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rose:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  the  follov^ing  new  .sec- 
tion: 

PROHIBITION  OF  CONDUCTING  WOUND- 
TREATMENT  TRAINING  ON  ANIMALS 

Sec      .  (a)  Chapter  101  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  follo\»,'ing  nevi-  section: 
"§  2006.  Wound-treatment  training  using  animals: 

pnihibition 

"No  funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  used  to  carry  out  any  train- 
ing in  the  treatment  of  ballistics  wounds 
that  involves  the  use  of  live  animals  as  sub- 
jects.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"2006.  Wound-treatment  training  using  ani- 
mals; prohibition.". 

Mr.  ROSE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROSE.  Thank  you. 
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Mr. 
man. 

Members  of  the  Committee,  this  is  a 
matter  that  was,  I  thought,  dispensed 
with  last  year  in  the  appropriations 
bill.  The  language  in  the  full  commit- 
tee bill  last  year  stated  very  clearly 
that  the  Defense  Department  was  not 
to  use  live  animals  as  subjects  in  ballis- 
tic wound  tests. 

I  think  you  have  all  received  today  a 
copy  of  a  very  thoughtful  letter  from 
the  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  the  last  person  in  this  body 
that  would  say  that  military  doctors 
should  not  have  the  kind  of  training 
and  practice  that  they  need  and  de- 
serve to  meet  any  situation  that  they 
might  be  confronted  with. 

I  talked  today  in  my  office  to  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  who  is  in 
charge  of  this  area,  and  he  told  me 
that  the  practice  was  to  anesthetize 
animals,  mainly  goats  in  hospitals  in 
Texas  and  in  North  Carolina,  put 
them  in  a  sling,  shoot,  them  with  a 
high-powered  projectile,  provide  some 
kind  of  training  and  then  kill  the 
animal. 

Now,  I  submit  to  you,  and  I  have 
talked  to  several  doctors  who  have 
confirmed  this,  the  best  training  for  a 
doctor  to  receive  is  to  get  actual  prac- 
tice dealing  with  a  human  subject  that 
has  been  shot.  One  of  the  recommen- 
dations that  the  Humane  Society 
made  was  that  subjects  that  had  been 
killed  had  been  used  for  the  ballistic 
test. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England  and  it 
concludes  by  saying:  "It  is  certainly 
true  to  say  that  the  use  of  animals  to 
gain  surgical  dexterity  is  prohibited 
under  our  laws  and  that  this  has  not 
proved  an  obstacle  to  the  effective 
training  of  young  surgeons  in  the 
United  Kingdom."  Signed  by  Dr. 
Robert  Sharp,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

If  we  look  at  the  record  of  what  has 
been  learned.  I  think  we  will  see  that 
the  military  has  been  following  a  path 
of  least  resistance  in  an  effort  to  expe- 
diently provide  a  certain  level  of  bare- 
bones  experience  for  training  medics 
and  doctors. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  better  train- 
ing and  clearly  the  more  humanitarian 
path  that  we  could  tell  the  Defense 
Department  to  follow  would  be  to 
rotate  these  medico  and  to  rotate 
these  doctors  through  big  city  hospi- 
tals in  this  country  where  all  kinds  of 
experiences  of  ballistic  damage,  far 
greater  than  that  which  is  achieved  by 
dissecting  the  blown  up  hind  quarter 
of  a  goat,  could  be  achieved. 

The  other  possibilities  would  clearly 
be  to  offer,  offer  as  teams,  the  medics 
that  need  this  training,  to  the  armed 
services  of  foreign  governments,  such 
as  Israel,  such  as  Lebanon,  such  as 
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anywhere  in  the  world  where  combat 
situations  exist  today  so  that  these 
men  could  receive  firsthand  training. 

I  submit  that  you  would  want  a 
doctor  working  on  your  son.  or  your 
grandson,  or  your  daughter  to  receive 
the  best  possible  training  that  they 
could  receive  and  it  would  be  an 
actual,  physical  damage  to  a  human,  it 
would  not  be  on  the  hind  quarter  of  a 
helpless  goat. 

I  submit  we  ought  to  solve  this 
matter  once  and  for  all.  We  ought  to 
tell  the  Defense  Department,  they 
cannot  use  live  animals  as  subjects  for 
their  ballistic  tests  and  we  ought  to 
move  on  to  a  more  humane  way  of 
providing  this  training  for  our  doctors, 
and  do  it  at  a  higher  level  of  compe 
tency  than  we  are  doing  right  now 

z:  2150 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  feel  a  lot  like  Vice 
President  Bush  felt  last  year  when  he 
received  a  call  from  his  mother.  His 
mother  asked  the  Vice  President,  she 
said:  The  only  time  that  the  Senate 
lets  you  vote  is  when  you  vote  on 
nerve  gas.  '  And  that  is  kind  of  the 
way  I  feel  tonight.  The  chairman  has 
asked  me  to  handle  this  amendment. 

But  I  do  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  dogs  and  cats  by  law  were  re 
stricted  last  year  to  be  used  by  the  De 
fense  Department  for  medical  train- 
ing. It  does  affect  goats,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  said. 

The  Defense  Department  got  the 
word  loud  and  clear  last  year  that 
Congress  wanted  them  to  move  away 
from  testing  on  animals.  They  have 
tried.  They  have  tried  to  use  soaps, 
they  have  tn'ed  to  use  jellies,  plastics, 
but  it  does  not  work. 

So  we  have  two  Army  posts  that  now 
do  take  action  on  live  goats  that  have 
been  put  to  sleep.  There  is  no  pain  to 
these  goats.  But  for  training  there  i.s 
no  other  way  unless  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  wants  us  to  train 
on  human  beings.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  wants  to  pick  out  a  certain 
segment  or  not.  But  there  is  no  other 
way  but  to  train  on  animals. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  characterize  this  debate,  but 
one  of  the  suggestions  has  been  that 
dead  subjects  might  be  a  proper  object 
of  this  kind  of  thing. 

Using  live  animals.  I  say  to  my 
friend,  is  the  main  problem  here  and  it 
is  one  that  does  not  provide  that  much 
advantage  to  anytxKiy  who  is  getting 
this  training.  We  owe  our  doctors  a 


better  level  of  training  in  a  more 
humane  wav. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  about 
going  into  big  city  hospitals.  That  is 
not  workable.  They  do  not  carry  AK- 
47's.  M-16s  around  in  cities.  The  small 
guns  that  do  damage  are  not  good 
training  for  high-velocity  combat 
weapons.  Our  doctors  just  cannot 
train  on  hospital  patients.  They  have 
to  use  these  animals. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  that  was 
received  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  from  a  Dr.  Moore.  It  stated 
that; 

This  typp  of  trainini:  i.s  neces.sary  unlp.s,s 
we  are  to  .spnd  KPft-n  .siirgeon.s  into  combal 
for  on-the-job  trainmK 

So  we  do  not  want  to  send  our  per- 
sonnel overseas  and  train  on  live 
people.  We  do  not  have  any  answer.  I 
know  it  is  a  rather  unique  debate  to  be 
talking  about  animals,  but  there  is  no 
other  way  that  the.se  surgeons  can 
learn  unless  they  train  on  animals. 
The  animals  are  put  to  sleep.  There  is 
no  pain  to  the  animals.  If  we  had 
years  ago  eliminated  training,  testing, 
and  research  on  animals,  we  certainly 
would  not  have  advanced  very  far  in 
medical  areas,  especially  in  cancer  and 
other  di.seases. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  defeated 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  first  blush  this 
amendment  would  seem  to  be  unassail- 
able. It  appears  to  pit  animal  lovers 
against  those  who  do  not  like  animals. 
Since  we  are  all  animal  lovers,  who 
could  oppose  sugh  a  proposition? 

Well,  all  of  us  should  oppose  this 
amen^ent  because  in  fact  is  pits  ani- 
mals against  the  lives  of  young  men, 
and  possibly  young  women,  who  have 
been  mortally  wounded  in  service  to 
our  country.  Military  physicians 
simply  cannot  receive  the  training  in 
treatment  of  high-velocity  wounds  any 
other  way  than  by  using  laboratory 
animals. 

Rather  than  take  my  word  on  this.  I 
want  to  share  with  Members  a  Jetter 
from  Capt.  Kevin  Keenan,  a  young 
Army  doctor  serving  in  Honduras  who 
graduated  from  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  Sciences 
School  of  Medicine.  I  will  read  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  letter  and  include  the 
entire  text  in  my  extension  of  re- 
marks. 

Captain  Keenan  begins  by  stating 
emphatically"  that  animals  used  in 
the  training  are  well  cared  for. 

He  continues: 


The  major  issue  at  point  is  the  need  for 
live  wounded  tissue  training  of  those  most 
likely  to  face  future  combat  medical  chal- 
lenges. There  can  be  no  reasonable  scientific 
doubt  that  the  nature  of  high  velocity  (as- 
sault rifle)  bullet  wounding  is  dramatically 
different  from  low  velocity  (pistol,  light 
rifle)  woundinf;.  The  .squared  increase  of 
force  with  respect  to  velocity  produces 
wound.s  of  devastating  effect.  This  differ- 
ence Is  substantial  and  significant  and  defi- 
nitely not  easily  understood  or  treated  with- 
out prior  exposure  to  the  local  and  remote 
effects  of  wounding  .  .  . 

Anecdotal  medical  history  provides  exam- 
ples of  this  fact  being  rediscovered  by  each 
generation  of  physicians  involved  in  armed 
conflict,  usually  after  having  unsuccessfully 
and  Inappropriately  treated  wounded  young 
.soldiers  wltii  techniques  more  applicable  to 
low  velocity  (civilian)  wounds. 

It  must  t>e  recognized  that  anything  less 
than  high  velocity  wound  experience  for 
medical  care  providers  represents  a  compro- 
mi.se  In  the  quality  of  care  to  be  provided  on 
the  battlefield. 

Finally,  Dr.  Keenan  asks: 

Should  the  first  live  wounded  tissue  a 
medic  or  young  physician  sees  be  thai  of  an 
American  .soldier,  in  the  woods,  in  the  dark. 
In  the  rain:"  Our  lack  of  foresight  and  pre- 
paredness m  the  training  of  medical  person- 
nel may  diminish  the  chances  of  thai  young 
American's  survival,  to  the  greater  loss  of 
our  socK'ty, 

Dr.  Keenan  answers  his  question 
with  regard  to  his  own  experience  in 
Honduras: 

In  my  present  duly.  1  have  tft-ated  only 
two  gunshot  wounded  Central  American  sol- 
diers, but  would  have  hated  to  tell  either  of 
these  patients  to  "bleed  a  bit  more  slowly. 
Im  learning  as  I  go  along." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  want  to 
remind  Members  that  this  Congress 
has  already  prohibited  the  use  of  dogs 
and  cats  for  this  type  of  medical  train- 
ing. The  amendment  before  you.  by 
prohibiting  the  use  of  any  animals, 
would  eliminate  such  training  com- 
pletely. If  we  accept  the  amendment, 
you  can  count  on  this:  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  this  country  who  we  call 
upon  to  carry  the  ultimate  burden  of 
freedom  in  any  period  of  hostilities  in 
the  future  cannot  be  assured  of  expe- 
rienced military  medical  care  when 
they  pay  the  price  of  that  burden.  I 
urge  this  body  to  defeat  this  amenij- 
ment. 

[From  the  Army  Times.  Apr.  9.  19841 

No  Substitute  Exists  for  Live  Wound 

Training 

I  By  Capt.  Kevin  N.  Keenan) 

As  a  1981  graduate  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  Sciences 
School  of  Medicine  (USUHS)  .serving  in 
Honduras  with  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces.  I 
feel  entitled  (in  fact,  obligated)  to  hold  an 
opinion  on  the  controversy  regarding  live 
animal  wounding  in  combat  wound  training. 

Having  been  an  instructor  and  student  for 
live  animal  training,  let  me  preface  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  issue  by  stating  emphatically 
that  animals  are  well  cared  for  before 
wounding.  They  are  fully  and  competently 
anesthetized  during  wounding  and.  if  reawa- 
kened after  wounding,  receive  attentive  care 
in  proper  sterile  medical  fashion  from  stu- 
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dents  who  are  highly  concerned  and  moti- 
vated. In  those  courses  not  requiring  post- 
operative wound  care,  animals  are  chemical- 
ly euthanized  before  ever  regaining  con- 
ciousness.  Several  difficult  and  highly  In- 
structive procedures  are  usually  performed 
to  gain  maximum  teaching  benefit  from  the 
sacrifice  of  an  animal. 

The  major  issue  at  point  Is  the  need  for 
live  wounded  tissue  training  of  those  most 
likely  to  face  future  combat  medical  chal- 
lenges. There  can  be  no  reasonable  scientific 
doubt  that  the  nature  of  high  velocity  (as- 
sault rifle)  bullet  wounding  Is  dramatically 
different  from  low  velocity  (pistol,  light 
rifle)  wounding.  The  squared  Increase  of 
force  with  respect  to  velocity  produces 
wounds  Of  devastating  effect.  This  differ- 
ence is  substantial  and  significant  and  defi- 
nitely not  easily  understood  or  treated  with- 
out prior  exposure  to  tbe  local  and  remote 
effects  of  wounding  and  their  sequelae. 

Anecdotal  medical  history  provides  exam- 
ples of  this  fact  being  rediscovered  by  each 
generation  of  physicians  involved  In  armed 
conflict,  usually  after  having  unsuccessfully 
and  inappropriately  treated  wounded  young 
soldiers  With  techniques  more  applicable  to 
low  velocity  (civilian)  wounds.  Training  and 
practice  in  the  care  of  high  velocity  wounds 
is  essential  to  provide  an  experienced  supply 
of  physicians,  physician's  assistants  and 
Ranger  and  Special  Forces  medics  who  are 
compcterll.  capable  and  confident  in  the 
treatment  of  such  casualties  In  situations 
where  large  numbers  of  casualties  may 
occur  rapidly. 

The  need  for  live  wound  training  has  long 
been  recognized;  even  in  today's  modern  lab- 
oratory no  satisfactory  substitute  has  been 
found,  in  the  early  20th  century,  the  basic 
groundwork  of  scientific  wound  ballistics 
was  laid.  The  wounding  of  cadavers  ( human 
and  animal),  the  use  of  soap  blocks  or  gela- 
tin, and  other  methods  were  tried  in  Europe 
and  America  and  found  grossly  unsuitable. 
Live  animal  training  provides  the  surest 
safeguard  of  the  American  soldier's  life  if 
wounded.  It  must  be  recognized  that  any- 
thing less  than  high  velocity  wound  experi- 
ence for  medical  care  providers  represents  a 
compromise  in  the  quality  of  care  to  be  pro- 
vided on  the  battlefield. 

In  a  basic,  though  perhaps  unfairly  emo- 
tional, view:  should  the  first  live  wounded 
tissue  a  medic  or  young  physician  sees  be 
that  of  ah  American  soldier,  in  the  woods,  in 
the  dark,  in  the  rain?  Our  lack  of  foresight 
and  preaparedness  in  the  training  of  medi- 
cal personnel  may  diminish  the  chances  of 
that  young  American's  survival,  to  the 
greater  lo.ss  of  our  society.  The  academic 
sacrifice  of  animals  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly 
and  should  not  pass  without  question,  but  in 
a  society  where  we  stress  the  undesirability 
of  war,  let  us  not  forget,  to  our  greater  loss, 
the  possteility  of  future  conflicts. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  American  medi- 
cal personnel  be  sent  to  the  world  trouble 
spots  for  wound  training,  I  can  only  hope 
that  thit  was  advanced  in  tongue-in-cheek 
fashion.  In  my  present  duty,  I  have  treated 
only  two  gunshot-wounded  Central  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  but  would  have  hated  to  tell 
either  of  these  patients  to  "bleed  a  bit  more 
slowly,  I'm  learning  as  I  go  along." 

High  velocity  bullet  wound  training  is  an 
essential  and  integral  part  of  military  medi- 
cal training.  The  disagreements  between  In- 
telligent and  sensitive  persons  on  both  sides 
of  the  isBue  may  be  correctly  resolved  If  we 
remember  the  lifesavlng  responsibilities  of 
the  medical  personnel  to  be  trained. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  perhaps 
make  light  or  make  jocular  remarks 
about  it  because  it  does  give  rise  to 
some  funny  remarks.  I  suppose.  But 
this  is  really  serious.  And  it  is  sort  of 
ludicrous,  in  my  opinion,  to  ask  here 
in  the  Congress  to  tell  the  medical 
doctors,  who  have  treat  wounds  of  the 
serviceman,  that  he  cannot  practice 
his  profession  and  learn  how  to  best 
treat  the  wounds  by  using  animals. 
They  use  cadavers  in  medical  school. 
both  animal  ancj  human. 

This  is  not  unreasonable.  To  say 
that  you  can  put  somebody  in  the 
emergency  ward  and  let  them  treat 
bullet  wounds,  that  is  fine  except  that 
what  the  doctors  have  to  learn,  within 
the  military  in  particular,  is  how  to 
treat  high  velocity  wounds.  By  that  I 
mean  a  bullet  from  an  M-16  rifle  or 
something  higher. 

We  do  not  know  the  full  impact  of 
the  high  velocity.  They  have  got  to 
learn.  They  cannot  learn  on  people.  1. 
for  one,  if  I  were  in  the  service  as  I 
have  been  and  thought  that  the 
doctor  was  going  to  be  denied  the 
training  necessary  to  treat  a  potential 
wound  of  mine  by  working  on  a  goat.  I 
would  want  him  to  work  on  a  goat.  I 
would  want  him  to  work  on  a  goat  or  a 
pig  or  whatever  before  he  got  his  op- 
portunity to  practice  on  me. 

So  what  is  the  choice?  Are  you  going 
to  let  him  learn  by  working  on  live 
tissue  or  else  deny  him  the  opportuni- 
ty of  learning  through  the  medical 
profession.  I  just  do  not  think  it  is  our 
place  here  in  the  Congress  to  tell  the 
doctors  that  they  cannot  learn  how  to 
treat  bullet  wounds  of  our  servicemen 
by  working  on  live  tissue.  If  you  go  to 
any  pound,  or  any  abattoir  or  slaugh- 
ter house  you  see  animals  killed  every 
day.  Nobody  is  worried  about  that  and 
nobody  learns  anything  from 'it. 

But  here  when  we  are  trying  to  save 
the  life  of  the  American  serviceman  by 
learning  how  to  treat  high  velocity 
wounds  on  an  animal  or  a  goat  that  is 
anesthetized  and  not  cruelly  treated. 
other  than  taking  his  life,  what  is  th^ 
alternative?  There  is  no  alternative. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  ,the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  submit  that  there  is  an  alternative. 
Nobody'wants  to  save  the  life  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  any  more  than  I  do. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  What  is  the  alter- 
n&tivc? 

Mr.  ROSE.  The  English  say  that 
they  have  gotten  along  very  well  in 
training  their  surgeons  without  the 
use  of  live  animals.  The  gentleman 
talked  about  cadavers,  the  cadaver  is 


not  a  living  animal.  It  has  passed  on  to 
its  reward. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understand 
that.  But  I  am  talking  about  live  tissue 
that  serves  to  train  our  doctors  as  to 
how  to  treat  these  weapon  wounds. 

Mr.  ROSE.  The  live  tissue  of  a  small 
goat  is  not  comparable  to  the  tissue  of 
a  human  being. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well,  it  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  which  we  can  come. 
What  else  would  the  gentleman  have? 
There  are  no  volunteers  from  people.' 
So  you  have  got  to  use  something  to 
train  on. 

I  would  say  it  is  certainly  not  the 
realm  of  the  House  to  tell  the  medical 
doctors  how  they  can  learn  to  treat 
wounds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count:  100  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Rose)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BI.i\CGI 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment.  ;j 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUm^s: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bi.aggi;  On 
page  157.  line  18.  add  the  following  section: 

SEALIFT  MOBILITY" 

•Sec.  1010.  (a)  In  recognition  ofjlhe  pro- 
jected shortfall  of  our  national  .sealift  ca- 
pacity and  the  critical  role  in  supporting  our 
sealift  mobility  pla.ved  by  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  in  transporting  troops  and  supplies 
during  the  times  of  national  emergency  and 
war.  and  In  recognition  of  the  immediate 
need  for  auxiliary  sealift  capacity  pending 
the  results  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commi.ssion  on  Merchant  Marine  and  De- 
fense, compliance  with  sections  12106  and 
12107  of  title  46.  United  Stales  Code,  and 
.section  27  of  the  Act  of  June  5.  1920.  Ch. 
250  146  App.  U.S.C.  883)  shall  be  waived  for 
national  .security  purposes  for  not  more 
than  two  passenger  vessels  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines,  within 
one  year  of  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  meet  the  following  criteria.  The  vessel: 

( 1 )  has  a  pa.s.senger  capacity  in  excess  of 
750; 

(2)  has  a  draft  of  less  than  20  feel; 

(3)  Is  capable  of  being  converted  to  a 
troopship:  and 

(4)  entered  passenger  cruise  service  after 
1974. 

(b)  In  order  to  insure  its  availability  and 
utility  for  national  defense  purposes,  each 
vessel  qualifying  under  this  section— 

(1)  shall  have  all  alterations,  repairs,  and 
rebuilding  of  that  vessel  that  are  necessary 
to   bring  the   vessel   into  compliance  with 
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part  B  of  Subtitle  II  of  title  46.  Unitid 
States  Code,  done  in  the  United  State.s.  and 
shall  compK'  with  all  other  requirements  of 
law;  / 

(2)  sh^  have  all  non -emergency  alter 
atJons,.^pairs,  or  rebuilding  o(  that  xcs.srl 
done  in  the  United  States; 

i3)  shall  operate  on  routes  that  benefit  il.s 
defense  utility  purpose  and  shall  not  oper 
ate  on  routes  presently  beiny  served  by 
other  comparable,  similarly  qualified  pa.s 
senger  vessels;  and 

141  shall  be  manned  by  a  rrevk  v^hose  li 
censed  officers  have  naval  re.ser^e  commis 
sions.". 

Mr.  BIAGGI  (during  the  readins). 
.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  also  like  to  reserve  a  point  of 
order  unless  it  be  the  same  one  being 
reserved  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
protect  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Fields)  on  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
before  the  House  is  out  of  order  be- 
cause it  is  nongermane  and  because  it 
is  a  private  bill. 

It  is  not  germane  because  it  has  no 
legitimate  defense  rationale  and  be- 
cause it  has  tax  and  revenue  dimen 
sions.  No  vessel  need  also  have  coast- 
wise privileges  with  its  tax  advantages 
in  order  to  fly  the  U.S.  flag. 

It  is  a  private  bill  because  it  is  actu- 
ally H.R.  4333.  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  admit  to  American  regis- 
try and  to  coastwise  privileges  two 
British  steamship  vessels,  the  Cunard 
Countess  and  the  Cunard  Princess. 
and  which  the  Parliamentarian  ad 
vised  would  be  sut)ject  to  objection  as 
a  private  bill.  That  was  because  H.R 
4333  is  merely  an  attempted  public 
version  of  H.R.  2883  which  was  intro- 
duced as  a  private  bill  and  which  was 
returned  to  committee  by  unanimous 
consent  because  it  was  subject  to  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  no  accident 
that  the  Cunard  legislation  was  origi- 
nally drafted  as  a  private  bill.  Even  a 
cursory  review  of  the  precedents  of 
the  House  establishes  that  a  bill 
granting  an  American  register  to  a  for- 
eign built  vessel  is  classed  as  a  private 
bill."  That  is  the  exact  case  here. 

But,  private  legislation  presented  as 
an  amendment  (b  a  public  bill  is  out  of 
order  in  accordance  with  the  prece- 
dents  of    the    H6use.    Even    a   casual 


reading  of  the  precedents  establishes 
that  "it  is  not  in  order  to  amend  a  pri- 
vate bill  by  adding  provisions  general 
and  public  in  character."  A  directly 
applicable  precedent  occurred  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  52d  Congress  on 
July  20.  1982,  when  a  proposal  then 
before  the  House  to  grant  American 
registry  to  the  steamship  China  could 
not  be  amended  or  transformed  into  a 
public  bill.  On  that  occasion  the 
Speaker  said,  and  I  quote: 

In  the  39tli  Congress  a  decision  was  made, 
and  .since  then,  so  far  as  the  Chair  is  advised 
has  uniformly  adhered  to  that  an  amend- 
ment proposing  to  engraft  a  general  provi- 
sion of  law  upon  a  private  bill  is  against 
order    The  proposition  is  to  make  the 

provision  general  and  grant  American  regis- 
try to  any  steamship  of  a  certain  class  or 
burden.  Therefore,  the  Chair  thinks  that  it 
IS  general  in  character  and  is  not  in  order. 

Private  legislation  is  defined  as  legis- 
lation for  the  interest  of  individuals, 
public  companies,  or  corporations,  a 
parish,  city  or  county  or  other  locali- 
ty." If  there  was  ever  a  bill  which  sat- 
isfied that  definition  it  is  the  one  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  form  of  the  so- 
called  Troop  Transport  or  Sealift  Mo- 
bility amendment,  which  is  the 
Cunard  bill  disguised.  The  amendment 
would  permit  a  single  British  steam- 
ship company  to  convey  to  an  Ameri- 
can shell  corporation  two  modern 
steamship  vessels  and  it  would  qualify 
those  vessels  for  use  in  our  coastwise 
trade.  Since  qualification  for  coastwise 
trade  under  the  terms  of  this  amend- 
ment will  make  these  passenger  ves- 
sels eligible  for  special  tax  treatment 
under  section  274(h)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  v^hich  permits  the 
costs  of  business  conventions  conduct- 
ed on  the  vessels  to  be  conducted,  and 
sinje  the  operators  of  the  vessels  will 
not  pay  any  ad  valorem  duly  on  the 
ve.ssels  as  would  a  competing  American 
company  which  sought  foreign  repair 
and  since  this  legislation  is  limited  to 
two  ve.ssels  and  tracks  in  content  and 
intent  the  Cunard  legislation,  only  a 
private  party  will  benefit.  Thus,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  bill  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  distinction  be- 
tween public  and  private  legislation  is 
to  mean  anything  it  requires  that  we. 
denominate  special  or  private  legisla- 
tion as  such  because  to  do  otherwise 
would  fool  no  one  and  reduce  the  pri- 
vate calendar  to  procedural  meaning- 
lessness. 

This  bill  is  clearly  not  in  order. 

□  2200 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biacgi)  wish 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Yes,  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

To  begin  with,  nowhere  in  this  bill 
are  two  vessels  named.  T^je  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  the  two  vessels  selected  will 
be  done  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
together  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 


The  vessels  that  are  available  so  far 
for  consideration  are  at  least  a  mini- 
mum of  five,  and  perhaps  even  great- 
er. One  would  be  the  Visby  from 
Sweden,  the  other  would  be  the  Prin- 
cess Ragnhild  of  Norway,  the  other 
would  be  the  Viking  Sally  of  Finland, 
and  the  two  Cunard  vessels,  the 
Countess  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Princess  of  the  Bahamas. 

So  clearly  the  argument  whether 
this  is  a  private  bill  does  not  hold 
water. 

The  amendment  specifies  two  ves- 
sels, and  those  vessels  will  be  designat- 
ed, as  I  said  before,  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

The  gentleman  also  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  taxes.  He  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
this  event  ever  took  place.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is.  it  happens  often.  But 
the  circumstances  are  individually 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  There  has 
never  been  that  question  raised  before. 

I  believe  my  amendment  is  germane. 
To  assess  the  germaneness  of  an 
amendment  to  this  defense  bill,  we 
have  to  first  look  at  the  very  close  re- 
lationship between  the  merchant 
marine  and  national  defense. 

A  principal  basis  of  our  current  de- 
fen.se  policy  is  the  ability  of  our  armed 
forces  to  deploy  men  and  supplies 
from  the  United  States  to  overseas  lo- 
cations. Upward  of  95  percent  of  all 
movements  required  in  an  overseas 
emergency  will  be  by  sealift. 

There  is  a  demonstrated  shortfall  of 
sealift  capacity.  The  Jones  amend- 
ment, which  was  just  passed  within 
the  last  hour  establishing  a  Commis- 
sion on  Merchant  Marine  and  defense 
has  already  been  accepted  and  is  di- 
rected at  a.ssessing  the  Nation's  sealift 
requirements  for  cargo  and  personnel. 
The  Commission  measure  was  consid- 
ered—as H.R.  3289— by  the  Armed 
Services  and  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittees. 

A  merchant  marine  for  national  de- 
fense covers  three  elements: 

The  capability  of  U.S.  shipyards  to 
construct  vessels  necessary  for  U.S. 
normal  commerce  and  war  needs; 

The  ownership  and  operation  of 
those  vessels  by  U.S.  citizens  so  the 
vessels  are  readily  available  to  our 
military  in  the  event  of  war  or  emer- 
gency; and 

Sufficient  numbers  of  trained  offi- 
cers and  seamen  of  U.S.  citizenship  to 
man  the  vessels. 

This  amendment  mandates  that 
these  trained  officers  be  on  those  ves- 
sels. The  Commission  will  be  looking 
at  these  essential  elements  when  con- 
ducting the  study. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  gentleman  speaking  to  the  point 
of  order,  or  is  he  explaining  his 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  is  spealcing  to  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
linkage  between  defense  policy  and 
maritime  policy  is  clearest  in  the  area 
of  domestic  waterbome  commerce. 
The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920 
states; 

It  is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  for  the  proper  growth  of  its  foreign  and 
domestie  commerce  that  the  United  States 
shall  ha\«e  a  Merchant  Marine  of  the  best 
equipped  and  most  suitable  types  of  vessels 
sufficient  to  carry  the  greater  portion  of  its 
commerce  and  serve  as  a  naval  or  military 
auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. .  .  . 

Only  vessels  of  the  United  States 
may  operate  in  the  domestic  com- 
merce. With  rare  exceptions  those  ves- 
sels must  be  constructed  in  the  United 
States.  The  ability  to  operate  in  the 
coastwise  market— a  '  protected 
markets-provides  economic  viability  to 
a  commercial  operation  that  is  essen- 
tial if  the  operator's  vessels  are  to  be 
available  for  sealift  purposes.  By 
having  our  fleet  close  by  our  shores 
our  military  will  have  at  hand  useful 
vessels  to  transport  men  and  supplies 
to  the  theatre  of  action  should  the 
need  arise.  While  U.S:  flagships  in  the 
foreign  commerce  are  also  important, 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  be  assured 
of  their  immediate  availability  because 
so  much  of  their  time  is  spent  on  the 
high  seas  or  in  foreign  ports. 

The  exceptions  to  the  requirement 
that  vessels  be  built  in  the  United 
States  are  predominantly  those  based 
on  national  defense  needs. 

In  one  instance.  Congress  provided 
that,  where  required  for  national  de- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Defense  could 
order  waiver  of  compliance  with  those 
laws  that  would  otherwise  restrain  cer- 
tain vessels  from  operating  as  vessels 
of  the  United  States. 

Another  example  of  this  waiver  au- 
thority can  be  found  in  title  50  of  the 
United  States  Code— the  war  and  na- 
tional defense  title.  That  law  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  requisition,  purchase,  or  charter 
foreign  vessels  lying  idle  in  the  juris-, 
diction  of  the  United  States  when 
those  vessels  are  necessary  to  the  na- 
tional defense. 

The  substance  of  my  amendment  is 
to  implement  the  portion  of  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  relating  to  sea- 
list  capacity.  The  national  defense 
aspect  of  these  vessels  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  which  supports  ini- 
tiatives   that    would    add    passenger 


ships  to  the  U.S.  flag  fleet.  The  letter 
of  support  was  directly  addressing 
H.R.  4333,  a  bill  very  similar  to  my 
amendment. 

Since  the  creation  of  impediments  to 
the  documentation  of  vessels  has 
always  been  directly  connected  with 
national  security  and  since  the  amend- 
ment directly  affects  the  troopship 
sealist  aspects  of  our  defense  estab- 
lishment, we  believe  the  amendment  is 
germane. 

Finally,  the  amendment  meets  the 
several  tests  that  are  employed  to 
judge  whether  an  amendment  is  ger- 
mane. It  meets  the  subject  matter  test. 
The  subject  matter  of  H.R.  5167  is 
broad.  It  has  been  further  broadened 
by  the  Jones  amendment  establishing 
a  commission  on  merchant  marine  and 
defense. 

My  amendment  meets  the  commit- 
tee jurisdiction  test.  If  introduced  sep- 
arately my  amendment  would  have 
been  referred  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Services  Committee.  Adoption  of  the 
Jones  amendment  causes  the  bill  to 
overlap  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two 
committees  as  well. 

This  amendment  meets  the  funda- 
mental purposes  test.  The  adoption  of 
the  Jones  Commission  amendment  has 
broadened  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  H.R.  5167.  One  of  its  purposes  is  to 
study  and  examine  the  capability  of 
the  merchant  marine  to  meet  national 
defense  needs  during  an  emergency  in- 
cluding transportation  of  cargo  and 
personnel.  My  amendment  provides 
support  to  the  national  defense  by 
commercial  merchant  vessels— vessels 
that  could  be  used  to  transport  per- 
sonnel during  wartime. 

The  germaneness  rule  does  not  re- 
quire an  amendment  to  amend  the 
same  title  of  the  code  as  the  bill 
proper. 

I  believe  my  amendment  is  germane. 
It  meets  the  three  tests  for  determin- 
ing germaneness.  And  finally,  the 
amendment  is  not  required  to  amend 
the  same  section  of  the  code  as  H.R. 
5167. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is 
ready  to  rule,  unless  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bateman)  would 
like  to  further  elaborate  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  comment  very  briefly  on 
the  germaneness  aspect.  I  believe  the 
question  of  the  private  versus  public 
bill  has  been  expounded.  I  am  sure  the 
Chair  will  be  prepared  to  rule  on  it. 

D  2210 
With  reference  to  the  germaneness 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a 
very  serious  one.  May  I  say,  and  very 
briefly,  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
Jones  Act  in  title  46,  an  act  and  a  pro- 
vision of  law  falling  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee, there  would  be  absolutely  no  pur- 
pose for  this  bill  being  on  the  floor. 


This  bill  is  here;  needs  to  be  here, 
and  has  as  its  only  real  purpo.se  the 
granting  of  an  exemption  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Jones  Act.  That  is  a 
matter  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee;  not  a  matter 
of  jurisdiction  for  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  suggest  that  the  matter  before  us 
is  not  germane  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Defense  Department  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  speak  further  on  my  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  are  only  six  ships  that 
are  applicable  to  this  particular 
amendment.  One  is  the  Cunard  Count- 
ess, the  other  is  the  Cunard  Princess, 
one  is  the  Silja  Star  It  is  under  the 
Finland  flag.  Another  is  the  Okaswara 
Maru  under  the  Japan  flag.  Takasiho 
Maru  under  the  Japan  flag,  and  the 
Casa  Stann  under  the  Soviet  flag. 
There  has  only  been  two  ships  that 
are  offered  for  sale  at  this  particular 
point.  There  are  only  two  ships  that 
have  been  debated  before  our  particu- 
lar committee,  being  asked  to  come  in 
under  some  type  of  waiver  under  the 
Jones  Act. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure 
is  neither  requested  nor  endorsed  nor 
supported  by  any  U.S.  defense  agency 
speaking  toward  the  point  that  this  is 
not  germane.  In  fact,  there  is  a  letter 
on  February  1,  1983. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise  a 
point  of  order.  The  argument  being 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi).  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule  on  the 
gentleman's  point  of  order,  and  ger- 
maneness is  the  only  relevant  point  of 
order. 

Whether  or  not  an  amendment  is 
germane  should  be  judged  from  the 
provisions  of  its  text  rather  than  from 
the  motives  which  the  circumstances 
may  suggest.  The  burden  of  proof  is 
on  the  proponem  of  an  amendment  to 
establish  its  germaneness. 

The  Chair  will  observe  that  title  X, 
basically  a  broad  general  provisions 
title  of  the  bill,  has  been,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  pointed 
out,  further  broadened  by  the  adop- 
tion of  numerous  other  amendments. 
The  subject  matter  of  title  X  has  also 
been  broadened  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  committee,  and  it  has  been 
added  by  an  amendment. 

The  Jones  amendment  establishing 
a  commission  has  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  sealift  capacity.  The  Chair  feels 
that  the  pending  amendrtJent  is  draft- 
ed to  emphasize  only  that  the  waivers 
of  law  have  defense-related  ramifica- 
tions, and  the  Chair  does  not  feel  that 
he  looks  behind  the  language  of  an 
amendment  to  the  intent  or  motive  of 
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its  author.  Therefore,  the  Chair  over- 
rules the  point  of  order  and  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  ex- 
plain his  amendment. 

The  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  vtilh 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  it 
is  substantially  the  same  as  two  bill.s 
reported  favorably  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  by  a 
3-to-l  margin. 

The  major  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  those  two  bills  is  that 
the  criteria  for  selection  of  eligible 
v.essels  have  been  broadened.  Based  on 
initial  inquiries,  there  are  more  than 
five  ships  currently  in  operation  that 
could  meet  these  criteria.  Clearly 
there  are  more,  because  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Fields,  just  annunci 
ated  some  that  were  not  on  my  origi 
nal  list. 

The  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
admit  not  more  than  two  foreign-built 
passenger  vessels  into  the  Jones  Act 
trade.  There  are  four  criteria  that  the 
Secretary  is  to  consider  in  making  de 
termination  about  the  eligible  vessels 

These  criteria  were  selected  primari- 
ly because  we  want  to  use  these  ships 
as  troop  transports  in  national  emer 
gencies.  The  four  requirements  assure 
that  the  vessel  is  large  enough  to 
transport  military  troops  in  lime  of 
national  crisis  or  war. 

Two,  that  it  is  maneuverable.  Three, 
whether  it  is  capable  of  being  convert- 
ed into  a  troopship,  and  le.ss  than  10 
years  old  to  insure  that  we  get  new 
ships  with  modern  machinery.  The 
amendment  further  requires  that  all 
alterations,  all  alterations  nece.ssary  to 
meet  U.S.  safety  standards  and  any 
subsequent  repairs  to  the  vessels  must 
be  done  in  a  U.S.  shipyard.  This  re 
quirement  is  even  more  stringent  than 
exists  in  present  law.  and  is  intended 
to  provide  work  for  our  ailing  ship 
yards. 

Under  the  present  law.  they  are  only 
required  to  use  our  shipyards  for  hull 
and  superstructure.  Under  this  bill. 
annual  repairs  will  be  required. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  and  would 
like  to  let  the  gentleman  verify  fur- 
ther that  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  held  numer- 
ous hearings  in  the  last  few  years  on 
sealift  capability  as  well  as  the  general 
condition  of  our  merchant  fleet  and  so 
on.  and  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee also  has  recognized  the  need  for 
sealift. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment; I  belieVe  that  the  House  ought 
to  support,  and  of  course,  while  we  are 


dealing  with  it  from  the  defense  stand- 
point, and  certainly  that  is  needed  for 
our  sealift  capability,  it  also  will  be 
good  commercially.  It  will  bring  in  tax 
dollars:  it  will  employ  people. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  a  good 
amendment,  and  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Readiness  Subcom- 
mittee. I  want  to  strongly  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  think  it  does  enhance  our 
.sealift  capability  and  our  overall  readi- 
ness, and  we  certainly  hope  it  will 
pass. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  would  al.so  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  to  the  floor,  and  I  will  support  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  want  to  com 
mend   the  gentleman   for  his  amend- 
ment, and  I  want  to  stronglv  support 
it. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  want  to  a.ssociate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks, 
and  ris(>  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Why  is  this  amendment  nece.ssary? 
Our  cabotage  laws  require  ships  that 
transport  passengers  between  U.S. 
ports  to  fly  the  U.S.  flag,  be  built  in 
U.S.  shipyards  and  carry  U.S.  .seamen. 
Requirements  such  as  the.se  have  been 
part  of  our  laws  since  our  courUrj  was 
founded.  I  continue  to  believe  in  the 
importance  in  the.se  laws. 

However,  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  realities  of  a  situation  must  be 
considered  and  exceptions  must  be 
made.  Now  is  that  time.  Here  are  the 
facts:  The  oceangoing  crui.se  fleet  of 
this  country  is  comprised  of  two  ships. 
They  are  over  .33  years  old.  We  had  to 
pa.ss  special  legislation  .so  these  vessels 
could  enter  our  domestic  trade  not- 
withstanding the  objection  of  .some  of 
the  very  same  people  who  have  object- 
ed to  the  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  last  time  a  luxury  crui.se  ship 
was  built  in  the  United  States  was 
1958;  26  years  ago.  I  might  add  those 
two  vessels  that  were  accepted  and 
permitted  into  the  trade  are  in  Hawaii 
employing  800  or  900  people  a  year. 


and  providing  tax  dollars.  I  think  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves:  we  must  do 
something  to  change  the  situation, 
and  this  amendment  will  help. 

The  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  in 
our  passenger  fleet  has  national  de- 
fense and  sea  lift  readiness  implica- 
tions. I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  secret 
that  we  have  shortfall  in  our  troop 
ship  capacity.  If  we  are  going  to 
become  involved  in  even  the  smallest 
conflict,  like  the  Falkland  Islands,  our 
military  would  have  only  two  fully 
operational  vessels  to  call  into  service. 
Both  of  these  ships  are  in  Hawaii. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Biaggi 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  The  British  u.sed  at 
least  four  liners  in  the  Falklands.  In 
Grenada,  when  our  Government  was 
considering  ways  to  evacuate  medical 
students  from  the  island,  we  had  to  go 
to  a  British  company  to  ask  if  we 
could  u,se  one  of  their  vessels.  This,  in 
my  judgment,  is  .sad  commentary.  The 
greatest  nation  in  the  world  has  to 
borrow  militarily  u.seful  vessels. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  wish  to  associate 
my.self  with  the  gentleman's  remarks 
in  favor  of  your  amendment,  and  al.so 
point  out  not  just  the  fact  that  this 
deals  with  readiness,  but  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  have  talked  time  and 
again  about  the  sustainability  of  any 
problem  that  we  might  have  on  any 
contingent  basis. 

So.  this  would  help  solve  that  prob- 
lem. I  agree  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  ,and  I  think  that  is  all 
there  is  to  be  said. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  The  gentleman  who 
proposes  the  amendment  said  that  it 
has  been  26  years  since  a  crui.se  ship 
keel  was  laid  in  a  ship  built  in  an 
American  shipyard? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  BADHAM.  Would  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment  in  any  way  cause 
crui.se  ships  to  be  built  in  our  ports,  in 
our  harbors? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man asked  that  question  because  the 
fact  is  as  clear  as  this:  Until  we  intro- 
duced this  legislation  in  the  committee 
which,  by  the  way.  was  reported  out 
on  two  occasions,  by  30  to  8  and  28  to 
11.  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee, which  I  chair,  there  was  not 
one  evidence  of  interest  by  anyone. 

There  was  one  individual  who  did 
express  an  interest  and  it  was  brought 


to  my  attention  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  and  we  extended  the 
hearings  for  that  purpose.  That  indi- 
vidual never  had  his  financial  package 
in  place  and  he  is  out  there  hustling,  if 
you  will,  trying  to  put  a  package  to- 
gether. 

It  is  clear,  in  my  judgment,  that  all 
of    the    other    so-called    efforts    are 
purely  dilatory  in  nature  and  devised. 
Mr.    BADHAM.    If    the    gentleman 
would   yield   further,   if   this   amend- 
ment  were   adopted,   we  would   have 
more  economic  viability  in  our  cruise 
ships  industry,  which  would  bring  in 
revenues,  and  the  ship  would  be  oper- 
ated and  repaired  out  of  our  ports;  is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Clearly. 
Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Let  me  expand  on 
that.  We  do  not  have  a  coastwise  pas- 
senger cruise  industry.  We  do  not  have 
an  industry  along  the  coast  in  Amer- 
ica, not  a  single  passenger  ship  on  the 
outside.  We  have  some  inland,  but  not 
one  outside. 

These  two  vessels  could  come  in 
place  and  they  would  require  clearly 
an  investment  to  develop  a  market, 
and  if  the  market  is  there,  the  statis- 
tics indicate  the  market  would  be 
there  in  abundance,  and  American 
ships  can  come  on  board.  There  will  be 
an  extensive  cruise  industry.  We  have 
an  industry  now  leaving  America  and 
going  to  foreign  shores,  spending  for- 
eign money,  and  no  money  coming 
back  here,  all  on  foreign  vessels.  We 
are  losing  jobs.  The  unemployment  sit- 
uation among  the  seafarers  is  50  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  will  tell  us  if 
this  will  cost  the  Government  any 
money? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Not  a  solitary  cent. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  will  make 
money  for  the  Government.  It  will 
employ  1,000  people.  It  will  provide 
taxes.  It  will  put  people  on  the  payroll 
instead  of  having  them  on  the  welfare 
rolls. 

Let  me  tell  my  cblleagues  the  type  of 
jobs  we  get  here  is  the  threshold  type, 
where  the  minorities  and  the  poor 
have  an  opportunity  to  come  on  board 
and  go  to  work.  Of  course,  we  will 
have  highly  skilled.  This  amendment 
requires  that  the  officers  be  military 
trained  and  in  the  Reserve. 
Mr.  RAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  anything  in 
this  legislation  that  states  where  these 
ships  are  going  to  be  home  ported? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  It  does  not,  but  we  do 
not  know  which  vessels  will  be  deter- 
mined. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  In  the  2 
that  have  been  brought  up  here,  in 
talking  to  Members,  it  appears  that 
there  have  been  assurances  given  that 
these   ships    are    going    to    be    home 
ported  in  a  number  of  different  ports, 
and  I  do  not  understand.  We  are  told 
they  are  going  to  be  home  ported  in 
San  Francisco,  some  people  said  Long 
Beach,  and  other  people  said.  "Oh.  no, 
they  are  going  to  be  over  in  Florida." 
I  just  wondered  where,  in  fact,  the 
plans  are  to  home  port  these,  since 
that  relates  to  jobs.  I  just  wondered. 
Has  that  been  spelled  out  to  anybody? 
Mr.   BIAGGI.   If   the   gentleman   is 
talking  about  the  original  legislation.  I 
could  tell   him  they  would  be  home 
ported  in  Miami  or  Fort  Lauderdale, 
but  we  are  not  talking  about  the  origi- 
nal legislation  because  the  original  leg- 
islation identified  the  two  ships.  We 
do  not  know  if  those  will  be  the  V*io 
ships  selected   by   the  Secretaries  of 
Defense   or  Transportation.   Now   we 
are  up  to  about  nine  vessels  that  could 
easily  be  chosen.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  2  ships  will  be  chosen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Biaggi)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Biaggi  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  it  were 
those  two  original  ships,  that  would 
have  been  come  port  in  Florida  at 
some  point. 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Agreed. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  on  another  point, 
the  gentleman  raised  the  issue  that  all 
work  on  these  bottoms  that  would  be 
required  to  bring  them  into  compli- 
ance with,  I  guess,  American  Coast 
Guard  standards  for  safety  and  health 
and  what  have  you.  would  be  required 
under  this  amendment  to  be  done  in 
American  yards.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  The  existing  law  re- 
quires that  the  hull  and  superstruc- 
ture be  done  in  American  yards.  This 
amendment  requires  annual  repairs  to 
be  done  here.  The  present  law  does 
not  require  annual  repairs,  so  we  are 
talking  about  $5  million  or  $10  million 
worth  of  work. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  under- 
stand that.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
if  I  am  correct.  I  have  been  told  and 
been  led  to  believe  that,  in  fact,  at 
least  on  two  ships,  most  of  that  work 
has  already  been  completed  in  foreign 
yards  to  bring  them  up  to  standards, 
and  that  work,  in  terms  of  bringing 


them  up  to  specifications,  has  in  fact 
already  been  done  and  is  not  going  to 
be  done  in  American  yards  because  the 
renovations  and  the  changes  that  were 
necessary  have  in  fact  been  recently 
done  on  these  two  ships. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  That  is  a  hypothetical, 
and  we  are  not  dealing  with  hypotheti- 
cals.  In  talking  about  those  two  ships, 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or 
not.  I  have  heard  that,  but  I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  true  or  not. 

The  fact  is  all  annual  repairs  and 
that  would  be  far  in  excess  of  what 
the  hull  and  superstructure  would  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI,  I  would  be  glad'  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  follow 
up  on  the  question  the  gentleman 
from  California  raised  with  regard  to 
the  original  bill,  as  I  was  the  original 
sponsor  of  the  original  bill.  It  was  con- 
templated by  the  original  bill  that  one 
of  the  ships  would  have  operated  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  one  on  the  east  coast. 

I  think,  as  the  gentleman  very  aptly 
pointed  out,  we  have  no  trade  going 
now  from  coast  to  coast  between 
American  ports  on  the  mainland  of 
the  United  States.  Under  the  Jones 
Act  we  cannot  have  it  without  Ameri- 
can-flag vessels.  This  is  going  to  open 
up  a  brandnew  industry,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  most  important  bill  and  I  cpmpli- 
ment  the  gentleman  for  bringing  it  to 
us. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

•  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  and  this  comes 
from  a  magazine  article,  Fair  Play. 
August  18,  1983,  on  May  4,  1983,  the 
Cunard  Countess  arrived  at  Malta,  and 
apart  from  the  removal  of  military 
features  installed  for  the  ships  in  the 
Falkland  Islands  campaign,  prepara- 
tions were  made  in  the  major  modifi- 
cation areas,  including  the  pool  deck, 
extension  of  the  nightclub,  a  new  gym- 
nasium, an  al  fresco  cafeteria  area  was 
completely  renovated,  the  swimming 
pool  was  completely  redesigned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Biaggi)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Fields  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Biaggi  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  going  further  about  the 
Cunard  Countess,  the  deck,  the  deck- 
head,  the  bulkhead  coverings  through- 
out the  ship  were  extensively  upgrad- 
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ed.  over  200  cabins  were  completely  re- 
decorated. 3  tons  of  new  stainless 
steel,  not  American  steel,  to  conform 
with  U.S.  port  health  regulations, 
were  fitted  in  the  cold  rooms.  The 
Cunard  Countess,  replacement  of  her 
diesel  alternators  by  four  new  sets  of 
generators,  other  equipment  such  as 
two  large  hot  water  kettles,  associated 
heat  exchanger  and  pump  units. 

So  in  essence,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
retrofitting  prior  to  being  introduced 
Into  this  particular  coastwise  trade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BiAGGi)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Biacci 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Let  me  cio.se  my  re- 
marks, unless  I  must,  of  necessity,  re- 
spond further. 

We  are  talking  about  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee.  Our  purpose  is 
to  increase  the  maritime  fleet.  Our 
purpose  is  to  increase  the  sealift  ca 
pacity.  It  is  a  disgrace,  for  a  Nation  of 
this  size  and  this  importance,  to  be 
found  in  a  condition  where  we  are  re- 
quired to  borrow  a  vessel  to  evacuate 
medical  students  from  Grenada,  from 
another  country.  I  would  be  ashamed 
to  have  to  tell  that  to  people. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  question  of 
jobs.  Just  reflect  back.  Before  we  had 
the  two  vessels  in  Hawaii,  we  did  not 
have  a  single  passenger  vessel  going, 
not  a  single  one.  Yes.  there  was  oppo- 
sition then.  Let  me  tell  my  colleagues 
where  the  opposition  comes  from.  I 
am  sure  Members  know  it  by  now.  It  is 
a  question  of  two  labor  leaders  fight- 
ing. They  are  both  good  friends  of 
mine  and  they  put  a  lot  of  us  in  an  em- 
barrassing position,  but  they  are  fight- 
ing. They  are  fighting  each  other,  and 
in  the  end  they  are  adversely  affecting 
the  maritime  industry  and  they  are 
costing  jot>s.  There  are  1.000  jobs  that 
can  be  made  here  without  costing  the 
U.S.  Government  one  dime. 

How  much  would  it  cost  to  produce  a 
program  that  would  give  jobs  to  1,000 
people,  meaningful  jobs,  jobs  that  pay 
well,  jobs  that  provide  a  threshold  to 
go  on  and  enjoy  a  better  quality  of 
life,  periVianent  jobs,  and  perhaps  be 
the  incentive  for  developing  an  indus- 
try that  is  nonexistent  and  has  not 
been  existent  for  26  years.  No  Ameri- 
can vessel  has  plied  the  seas  for  26 
years  and  none  have  been  built  in  26 
years.  If  we  responded  to  those  oppo 
nents  when  we  permitted  those  other 
two  vessels  to  come  in.  we  still  would 
not  have  those  two  vessels  going  and 
we  would  have  800  or  900  people  not 
working  each  year. 

It  becomes  an  obligation.  I  know  it  is 
difficult  sometimes.  We  say  talk  to  the 
merits.  Do  not  l>e  parochial,  do  not 
concern  yourself  with  outside  interests 
and  conflicts.  Talk  about  the  Nation's 
interest  and  the  peoples  interest. 
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Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  my  col- 
leagues, but  I  am  afraid  that  this 
amendment  is  being  glossed  over  as 
something  that  is  not  controversial 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. 

First  of  all.  let  me  take  the  dcfen.sc 
argument.  There  is  a  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1983,  from  Andrew  Prince, 
who  is  Deputy  A,ssistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  It  is  to  Mr.  Robert  Lambert, 
who  is  the  principal  in  regard  to  these 
two  Cunard  ships. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washiniflon.  DC.  Ftbruarv  1.  1983. 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Lambert, 

Prrstdcnl.   Cruisv  Arnrnca  Lines.   Inc..   Fort 
Laudrrdalc.  FL. 

Dear  Mr.  Lambert:  I  have  tK>en  a.ski>d  to 
reply  to  your  rcccnl  Irttcr  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defen.se  petjlionmn  the  Secretary  to  rec 
ommend  waiver  of  certain  re.striction.s  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  and  the 
Ve.s.sel  Documentation  Act  to  permit  entry 
of  the  pas.senKer  motor  .ship  Cunard  Prin- 
ce.s.s  to  operate  in  the  United  States  Coa.st- 
wi.se  trade.  The  basi.s  for  thus  petition  i.s  that 
a  wauer  of  these  restrictions  would  enhance 
our  natioii'.s  military  prepardne.s.s  by 
strenKtheninK  the  available  sealift  capacity 
under  the  United  Scales  flag  for  national 
defen.se  purpo.ses. 

Under  the  pro\  ision.s  of  the  act  of  Di-cem- 
ber  27.  1950.  PL.  81  891.  64  Stat.  1120 
(1950  1951)  such  a  waiver  c^n  be  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  when  deemed 
nece.s,sary  in  the  interest  of  national  de 
fense.  Your  petition  has  been  carefully  re 
viewed  and  while  the  Department  of  De 
fen.s*'  (DODi  is  support  ue  of  commerical  in 
ititives  to  stimulate  the  U.S.  maritime  in- 
dustry. It  IS  not  apparent  that  permitliiit; 
the  Cunard  Princess  to  operate  in  the  U.S. 
Coastwi.se  trades  would  provide  a  clear  and 
direct  benefit  to  the  Department.  Conse 
quently.  I  am  unable  to  support  your  re- 
quest for  a  waiver  in  the  interest  of  Nation- 
al Defense  and  defer  to  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  other  Fed- 
eral AKencies  a.s  their  interests  may  appear. 
Andrew  S.  Prince. 

Deputy  Assi.itant  Srcrctanj  oi  the  Xai  v. 

The  chairman  also  talked  about 
jobs.  Weil,  I  also  want  to  talk  about 
jobs,  because  there  have  been  some 
contracts  signed  to  build  some  ships  in 
American  shipyards.  The.se  ships  will 
not  be  built  If  we  waive  the  Jones  Act 
in  this  particular  interest,  becau.se  the 
American  shipbuilders  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  the  accelerated 
depreciation  provisions  that  were 
passed  in  1981;  .second,  will  not  get  the 
benefit  of  the  Love  Boat"  deductions 
that  were  passed  in  the  last  Congress. 

Several  of  the  contracts,  American 
Flagships,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  a  $700 
million  contract  with  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.,  Sparrow  Point  Shipyards, 
signed  November  1983,  for  two  800- 
foot  luxury  passenger  ships,  $700  mil- 
lion for  the  Baltimore  economy. 


The  Gulf  Pacific  Cruise  Lines,  Hous- 
ton, TX,  $110  million  contract  signed 
May  4,  1984.  with  the  Tacoma  Boat 
Building  Corp.  for  one  550-foot,  800- 
passenger  crui.se  ship,  a  legal  binding 
contract. 

ALso,  negotiations  are  continuing  for 
a  second  contract  to  be  signed  within  2 
to  3  weeks  to  restore  the  Monterey. 

Another  contract,  the  U.S.  Cruises. 
Richard  Hadley  of  Seattle.  WA.  the 
contract  will  be  signed  within  the  next 
30  days  to  rebuild  the  SS  United 
States.  The  likely  shipyard  is  the  Nor- 
folk Shipyard  and  Drydock  Corp.  in 
Norfolk,  VA.  Approximate  amount  of 
work,  between  $50  to  $100  million. 

Hadleys  financing  package  in  place. 
He  will  not  need  title  11  money. 

These  ships  will  not  be  built  if  this 
particular  amendment  is  passed. 

One  last  thing,  and  then  I  have  some 
questions  for  the  chairman. 

The  chairman  said  that  there  were 
two  labor  leaders  who  were  feuding 
over  this  particular  amendment. 

Well,  there  is  a  telegram  from  the 
presidents  of  11  major  unions  in  this 
country,  and  the  letter  says: 

May  15.  1984. 
Dear  Representative:  We.  the  under- 
sinned,  represenlins  over  two  million  Ameri- 
can workers,  urse  you.  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms,  to  oppose  any  amendments 
which  would  permit  foreinn-built  cruise 
ships  to  be  reflaBsed  U.S.  and  operate  in  the 
domestic  Jones  Act  trades.  Such  a  proposal 
providinK  for  the  refla^King  of  up  to  four— 

Now  we  find  out  it  is  six— 

foreiKnbuilt  cruise  ships  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  our  naval  troop  carrying  capac- 
ity, may  be  offered  this  week  to  H.R.  5167.' 
the  Defense  Aiithori/atlons  bill.  We  slronK- 
ly  oppose  this  effort. 

This  unprecedented  proposal.  which 
would  lirant  excfusive  privileses  to  foreit-n- 
built  ships  in  violation  of  long-honored 
.Jones  Act  rules,  will  kill  the  rebirth  of  I  he 
U.S. -built.  U.S. -flat!  cruise  ship  industry. 
Three  contracts  have  recently  been  signed 
to  build  in  Seattle.  Tacoma  and  Baltimore 
fivi'  lu.xury  cruise  ships  for  our  coastal 
trade.  These  con'racts  will  mean  the  use  of 
over  58.000  tons  of  American  steel  and  new 
jobs  for  more  than  7.000  workers  in  ship- 
building  industries.  There  are  al.so  plans  on 
which  millions  have  been  spent— to  bring 
back  the  S.S.  United  States,  the  Monterey. 
and  the  Santa  Ro.'ia  for  this  crui.se  trade. 
Because  foreign-built  ships  carry  far  lower 
debt  burdens,  such  a  propo.sal  will  effective- 
ly destroy  this  new  U.S.  cruise  industry 
before  it  even  gels  started  and  cost  thou- 
sands of  jobs  in  industries  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity of  oiirnation. 

Please  oppo.se  any  such  special  interest 
amendments.  It  is  bad  for  the  industry,  bad 
for  jobs,  and  bad  for  our  country. 

LIST  OF  signatories 

Thomas  W.  Gleason.  President,  Interna- 
tional Ijongshoremen's  Association. 

Robert  J.  Lowen.  President,  International 
Organization  of  Masters.  Mates  and  Pilots. 

Paul  Burnsky.  President.  AFL-CIO  Metal 
Trades  Department. 

Charles  Jones.  President,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship- 
builders Blacksmith  Forgers  and  Helpers. 


Paul  Dempster,  President.  Sailors  Union 
of  the  Pacific. 

Charles  Calhoun,  President.  Radio  Offi- 
cers Union. 

Jesse  M.  Calhoun.  President.  National 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association. 

Shannon  Wall.  President.  National  Mari- 
time Union. 

Lynn  Williams.  President,  United  Steel 
Workers  Of  America. 

Arthur  E.  Batson.  President.  Industrial 
Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers 
of  America. 

James  Herman.  President,  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemens 
Union. 

The  ■  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fields 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  So  to  think  that  this  is 
only  opposed  by  two  unions,  or  there 
are  only  two  unions  in  conflict,  is  ridic- 
ulous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  questions  of  the  author  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  gentleman 
advise  me,  and  I  think  I  know  the 
answer  to  this,  under  the  gentleman's 
particular  amendment,  whether  or  not 
the  two  Cunard  vessels,  the  Countess 
and  the  Princess,  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  this  particular  amendment 
v(rould  be  brought  into  coastwise  trade? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  would  say  the 
Cunard  Countess  and  the  Princess, 
like  seven  or  eight  other  ships,  would 
be  those  being  considered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  be  brought  into  the 
sealift  capacity,  clearly. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  we 
had  hearings  on  any  of  these  other 
ships,  ships  other  than  the  Cunard 
Countess  and  the  Cunard  Princess? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  No,  we  have  not.  We 
are  talking  about  sealift  capacity  and 
this  is  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
that,  because  it  is  the  Armed  Services 
bill  and  clearly  the  amendment  that 
was  passed,  offered  by  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Walter  Jones)  which  was  au- 
thored by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett)  was  passed  and  gave  us 
the  broad  perspective,  creating  a  spe- 
cial focus  on  sealift  and  this  is  an  op- 
portunity we  took  to  enhance  that. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
clear  to  me  on  the  face  of  the  amend- 
ment which  laws  are  involved  here. 
Could  the  gentleman  clarify  whether 
this  is  an  amendment  to  the  Vessel 
Documentation  Act.  and  second,  if  the 
defense  authorizations  bill  has  been 
the  vehicle  for  amending  the  Vessel 
Documentation  Act  in  the  past? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  ^If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  could  not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  I  asked,  it  is  not  clear  on  the 
face  of  the  amendment  which  laws  are 
being  amended.  Could  the  gentleman 
clarify  for  me  whether  or  not  this  is 


an  amendment  to  the  Vessel  Docu- 
mentation Act.  and  second,  if  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  has  been  the 
vehicle  for  amending  the  Vessel  Docu- 
mentation Act  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BIAGGI,  This  amendment  is  to 
title  46. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Of  the  Vessel  Docu- 
mentation Act? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Title  46  of  the  Jones 
Act. 

I  would  like  to  get  back  to  some- 
thing. As  long  as  the  gentleman  is 
yielding  time  to  me.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman.  I  would 
prefer  to  have  cut  the  conversation 
short,  but  as  long  as  the  gentleman  is 
offfering  time,  I  would  like  to  respond. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  am  going  to  reclaim 
my  time,  because  I  have  limited  time.  I 
have  probably  taken  too  much  al- 
ready. I  have  been  advised  that  the 
British 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  If  the  gentleman 
will 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Fields)  controls  the 
time. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
let  me  just  say  this.  Let  us  remember 
what  we  just  did  about  20  or  30  min- 
utes ago.  We  passed,  whether  it  was  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  or  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones) 
here  as  an  amendment  which  said  that 
we  are  going  to  have  the  Defense  De- 
partment make  a  study  and  come  back 
in  here  and  tell  us  what  they  need. 

Now.  this  is  what  has  been  going  on 
in  the  committee^ We  have  asked  the 
Defense  Departrtieht  to  come  back  and 
tell  us  exactly  what  they  need  in  these 
categories. 

Now.  it  was  proper  to  pass  this  one 
amendment  which  asked  the  depart- 
ment to  come  back  and  tell  us.  but  the 
reason  this  bill  has  not  come  out  is  be- 
cause we  are  in  controversy  in  the 
committee. 

I  think  we  are  getting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  to  go  ahead  with  this 
second  amendment,  when  we  have  not 
gotten  the  word  back  from  the  depart- 
ment. 

Now.  what  is  really  happening  here, 
we  have  a  legitimate  bill,  a  legitimate 
discussion  in  the  committee,  trying  to 
sort  this  thing  out  as  to  what  makes 
sense  and  now  we  are  coming  around, 
we  are  really  acting  a  little  like  Sena- 
tors here  and  we  are  attaching  this  bill 
as  this  bill  goes  through,  when  it 
should  not  be  hooked  on  to  this  major 
piece  of  legislation. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  go  back,  not 
pass  this  amendment,  and  let  the  proc- 
ess work  in  the  committee  so  we  can 
see  whether  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  to  go  this  way  and  go 
around    the    Jones    Act    or    whether 


there  is  a  chance  to  get  eight  other 
vessels  built  through  the  shipyards  of 
America, 
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We  do  not  really  know  this.  But  I 
think  we  would  not  find  it  out  by  pass- 
ing the  amendment  at  this  time. 

I  yield  back. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  simply  say  that  the  industri- 
al base  of  this  Nation  is  in  danger 
right  now.  Navy  work  is  the  only  game 
in  town. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  laid 
out  some  contracts'  that  apparently 
have  been  signed.  We  have  a  chance, 
albeit  a  slim  chance,  of  revitalizing  the 
commercial  building  industry  in  this 
country,  and  I  think  that  it  is  too 
great  a  risk  for  us  to  move  ahead  at 
this  time  and  essentially  surrender 
that  chance  by  going  with  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  by  11  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
hesitate,  but  I  am  afraid  I  am  going  to 
have  to  object  because  this  is  a  very 
important  debate.  It  may  be  the  very 
most  important  maritime  vote  we  have 
in  this  Congress,  and  I  think  to  cut  off 
debate  with  as  many  speakers  stand- 
ing as  at  this  particular  point  would  be 
the  wrong  thing  to  do.  So  I  will  object, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  by  11 
o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  agreed  to 
will  be  recognized  for  1  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker). 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Biaggi  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  we  should  recognize 
at  least  three  points  related  to  this 
amendment. 

First,  it  does  not  belong  in  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill  and  I  do  not 
think  you  could  assume  that  allowing 
passenger  vessels  to  come  in  that  that 
could  somehow  be  related  to  our  na- 
tional security  needs. 

Second,  it  violates  a  sacred  principle 
so  long  supported  by  this  Congress. 
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and  that  is  the  Jones  Act.  We  are 
making  possible  here  a  large  exemp- 
tion or  loophole,  if  you  will,  to  allow 
foreign-built  vessels  to  come  in  and 
compete  in  American  ports. 

Third,  it  threatens  the  revival  of  our 
own  domestic  shipbuilding  industry. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  said 
there  are  no  viable  contracts  but  in  my 
State  alone  there  are  three  contracts 
in  place  to  build  these  passenger  lines. 

If  this  legislation  passes  it  will  signal 
the  demise  of  that  shipbuilding  capa- 
bility. If  we  are  going  to  keep  our  mar- 
itime industry  strong  and  healthy  we 
have  got  to  oppose  this  legislation  and 
revive  Americas  shipbuilding  capabil- 
ity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
McKernan). 

Mr.  McKERNAN-  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  wanted  to  try  to  summarize  what 
I  guess  has  now  taken  place.  But  first 
I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  for 
his  mastery  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. 

But  it  seems  to  me  what  we  have 
here  is  a  private  bill  that  has  been 
turned  into  a  general  amendment  to 
waive  the  American  position  in  the 
Jones  Act  at  a  time  when  we  have  a 
71-percent  reduction  in  shipyard  work 
force  in  the  name  of  national  security, 
after  the  Navy  has  ruled  such  a  waiver 
would  not  be  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  our  national  defense. 

I  think  we  ought  to  go  with  the 
Commission,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pritchard)  suggest- 
ed, and  do  this  in  the  proper  course 
and  find  out  exactly  what  is  necessary 
for  our  national  defense. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hertel). 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr  Bonior ).  my  col- 
league, who  has  been  a  strong  fit'^"er 
in  favor  of  expanding  our  passenger 
fleet  for  the  American  Nation. 

The  fact  is  we  only  have  two  ships, 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  has 
only  two  American  passenger  ships. 
And  if  this  exemption  would  pass  in 
the  Defense  bill  we  would  double  the 
American  passenger  fleet. 

Do  my  colleagues  know  we  spend 
over  $300  billion  on  defen.se  this  year? 
Yet  I  am  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  what 
we  have  heard  in  our  hearings  very 
clearly  is  that  we  could  not  move  our 
own  service  people,  our  own  wounded, 
our  own  oil.  our  own  supplies.  l)ecause 
we  do  not  have  the  passenger  ships. 
We  do  not  have  the  freight  ships  in 
our  American  fleet. 


Instead,  we  would  have  to  ask,  and 
in  some  cases  beg  our  allies,  our  allies 
around  the  world,  other  nations 
around  the  world,  for  that  kind  of  as- 
sistance that  would  be  vital  to  our 
armed  services  in  times  of  war.  All  of 
the  Members  in  this  House  know  in 
recent  history  and  past  history  how 
.some  of  our  greatest  friends  and  .some 
of  our  greatest  allies  in  many  nations 
around  the  world  do  not  always  agree 
with  our  foreign  policy  or  our  military 
policy. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  leave  our 
fighting  men  and  women  defenseless 
for  supplies,  for  hospital  ships,  for  aid. 
for  troop  ships,  at  the  whim  of  other 
nations  that  might  differ  with  our 
policies. 

We  have  not  had  a  new  passenger 
ship  for  26  years.  The  ships  you  see 
advertised  as  far  as  pa.ssenger  ships  in 
the  newspapers  and  on  TV  are  foreign 
ships.  The  money  they  earn  goes  to 
foreign  nations.  For  the  most  part 
they  have  foreign  employees. 

This  bill  would  lead  to  American 
jobs,  but,  more  importantly,  the  great- 
er enhancement  of  the  defense  of  our 
Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Carney). 

Mr  CARNEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
stand  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
And  I  would  like  to  talk  right  now  to 
the  Lssue  of  employment. 

By  flagging  the.se  with  a  U.S.-flag  we 
can  look  forward  to  .something  like  900 
to  1.100  people  employed  in  the  mari 
time  industry  which  are  presently  not 
employed.  I  think  this  becomes  a  sig- 
nificant factor. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
pointed  out,  we  only  have  two  Ameri- 
can vessels  that  are  flagged  passenger 
vessels  in  the  trade  now.  and  they  are 
a  product  of  the  same  type  of  activity. 

We,  this  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  made  a  waiver  of  the  Jones  Act 
to  get  those  two  vessels  flagged.  We 
would  hope  we  could  do  this  here. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  U.S.  naval  capacity  is  quite 
limited  when  it  comes  to  evacuating 
the  wounded  and  when  it  comes  to 
bringing  troops  to  an  area  of  conflict. 
The.se  types  of  vessels  can  fill  that 
gap. 

We  are  talking  about  a  very  expen- 
sive budget  here  today  and  right  ndw 
we,  this  Congress,  are  faced  with  the 
proposition  where  we  could  add  two 
vessels,  pas.senger-carrying  vessels  to 
our  fleet  at  no  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer, 

I  think  that  is  a  significant  point 
that  must  be  brought  out. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  we  look  at  the 
history  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  as 
it  relates  to  passenger  ships,  we  will 
see  that  there  has  not  been  a  ship 
built  in  a  U.S.  shipyard  for  27  years. 
The  economy  simply  does  not  allow  it. 


The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  would  hope  we  would 
reject  this  amendment.  I  think  this  is 
a  test  of  whether  or  not  if  you  wrap 
anything  in  the  Defense  Department  y 
it  will  pass  this  Congress. 

What  you  have  here  is  an  amend- 
ment that  will  undermine  efforts  and 
investments  that  have  been  made  to 
construct  vessels  in  American  ship- 
yards using  American  steel  and  Ameri- 
can labor. 

This  House  has  under  consideration 
quota  bills  to  protect  the  auto  indus- 
try. This  House  has  under  consider- 
ation a  quota  bill. to  protect  the  steel 
industry.  And  we  come  along  with  a 
measure  like  this  to  undermine  those 
industries  in  terms  of  production  of 
steel,  in  terms  of  the  workers  in  these 
shipyards. 

These  contracts  are  signed.  If  these 
contracts  turn  out  to  be  a  subterfuge, 
then  we  ought  to  consider  this  amend- 
ment. But  when  people  are  prepared 
to  make  that  investment  in  these 
yards  and  put  people  back  to  work  in 
an  industry  that  has  been  ailing  for  a 
number  of  years,  this  is  a  ridiculous 
attempt  to  undermine  that  and  to 
bring  these  ships  in  under  a  procedure 
that  we  would  not  recognize. 

We  should  rwt  let  the  fact  that  we 
have  ignored  the  merchant  marine  for 
26  years  to  cause  us  to  adopt  this 
amendment  tonight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Shaw). 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  each  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers about  something  that  we  do  each 
and  every  year.  Each  of  us  makes  ap- 
pointments to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy.  How  many  of  you  have  fol- 
lowed up  to  find  out  what  kind  of  jobs 
these  people  are  getting  when  they  get 
out? 

There  are  not  merchant  marine  jobs 
out  there  to  absorb  these  graduates. 
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We  are '  graduating  some  of  the 
finest  seamen  in  the  entire  world  and 
they  do  not  have  jobs.  Let  us  not  kid 
ourselves;  our  merchant  marine  indus- 
iW  is  drying  up.  We  have  only  two 
cruise  ships  that  are  over  30  years  old; 
we  have  heard  about  all  of  the  jobs 
that  the  American  shipyards  are  going 
to  lose  if  we  approve  this  bill. 

We  have  not  built  a  ship  of  this  cate- 
gory in  this  country  for  over  27  years. 
What  kind  of  jobs  are  we  talking 
about?  We  are  talking  about  jobs  that 
are  going  to  be  in  the  shipyards  that 
are  going  to  repair  these  ships;  those 
are  real  jobs  because  they  are  re- 
quired. 

We  are  talking  about  jobs  of  Ameri- 
can seamen,  they  are  real  jobs.  We  are 


talking  about  having  free  enterprise 
doing  it  for  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Biaggi  troop  transport 
amendment.  And  I  do  so  for  several 
reasons.  During  times  of  national 
emergencies,  passenger  ships  can  serve 
to  transport  troops,  as  offshore  dormi- 
tories. And  as  offshore  hospitals.  I  ask 
you  what  would  the  United  States 
have  to  rely  on  in  terms  of  our  U.S.- 
flag  passenger  fleet  in  the  case  of  a  na- 
tional emergency?  Right  now  there 
are  only  2  large  commerical  U.S.-flag 
passenger  vessels  currently  operating 
and  avtilable  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  a  national  emergency.  And 
these  vesssels  are  not  new.  They  were 
each  built  over  30  years  ago.  Most  im- 
portantly, both  of  these  ships  current- 
ly cruise  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  area. 

Therefore,  should  we  have  a  nation- 
al incident,  such  as  we  had  with  Gre- 
nada, and  should  we  need  a  large  pas- 
senger ship  to  to  evacuate  American 
citizens,  as  might  have  happened 
during  the  Grenada  incident,  the 
United  States  would  need  to  borrow  a 
ship  from  a  friendly  nation  because 
neither  of  our  two  ships  could  reach 
the  critical  area  in  time.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  the  United  States  had  to 
do.  We  borrowed  a  ship  from  Britain 
to  use  on  standby  to  evacuate  stranded 
American  medical  students  if  that 
need  arose. 

I  think  that  it  is  vital  that  in  times 
of  international  crisis,  the  United 
States  should  be  able  to  rely  upon  its 
own  ships,  manned  by  trained  U.S. 
merchant  seamen,  for  transporting 
troops  and  vital  supplies. 

The  Biaggi  amendment  would  allow 
up  to  two  more  ships  to  join  the  U.S.- 
flag  passenger  vessel  fleet.  Under  the 
criteria  specified  in  the  amendment, 
these  ships  would  be  modern,  shallow- 
draft  vessels  which-  are  less  than  10 
years  old.  They  could  be  quickly  con- 
verted for  use  evacuating  U.S.  citizens 
from  hostile  areas,  shuttling  troops 
and  supplies,  or  as  offshore  dormito- 
ries and  hospitals.  In  fact,  ships  of  this 
type  were  recently  utilized  during  the 
Falklands  crisis. 

The  doubling  of  our  U.S.-flag  pas- 
senger fleet  could  be  accomplished 
simply.  The  Biaggi  amendment  would 
waive,  for  no  more  than  two  ships,  the 
requirement  that  Jones  Act  vessels  be 
built  in  the  United  States.  No  other 
Jones  Act  requirements  would  be 
waived.  The  ships  would  be  required  to 
be  manned  by  U.S.  crewmen  and  be 
maintained  in  U.S.  shipyards  thereby 
providing  American  jobs.  And  the 
boats  would  still  have  to  meet  very 
tough  Coast  Guard  standards. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  and 
supporting  our  national  sealift  mobili- 
ty, the  amendment  promotes  the  de- 
velopment of  a  U.S.-flag  passenger 
cruise  ship  industry.  Now.  from  the 
way  people  have  been  talking,  you 
would  think  that  was  a  bad  thing.  But. 


in  fact,  it  is  our  hope  and  expectation 
that  this  amendment  will  encourage 
operators  to  enter  and  develop  a 
market  for  cruises  on  U.S.-flag  ships, 
owned,  operated,  and  crewed  by  Amer- 
icans. Operation  of  these  ships  will 
generate  revenue  and  create  jobs  in 
the  maritime,  ship  repair,  tourism,  en- 
tertainment, and  hotel  industries. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  sum  up  the 
benefits  of  this  amendment. 

First,  by  adopting  this  amendment. 
we  double  our  U.S.-flag  passenger  fleet 
thereby  doubling  our  capacity  for  pro- 
viding auxiliary  troop  and  supply 
transports,  offshore  dormitories,  and 
floating  hospitals  during  national 
emergencies. 

Second,  this  can  be  accomplished  at 
no  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer.  I 
ask  you  how  many  amendments  that 
have  been  before  us  during  the  past 
several  days  would  have  done  so  much 
at  so  little  cost? 

Third,  not  only  would  this  amend- 
ment not  cost  anything,  but  this 
amendment  would  actually  generate 
revenues  for  the  United  States  and 
create  jobs  for  American  citizens. 

Therefore  because  this  amendment 
supports  a  strong  national  defense, 
and  because  it  has  so  many  positive 
side  effects,  I  encourage  your  support 
of  the  Biaggi  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  tp  this  amendment.  As  a 
person  who  represents  a  city  whicl. 
had  a  shipyard  until  a  year  ago.  now 
1,500  people  are  without  jobs.  We  en- 
courage an  American  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry by  not  only  the  Jones  Act  but 
also  by  two  tax  provisions. 

One  tax  provision  which  requires 
companies  which  get  their  ship  repairs 
and  modifications  outside  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  a  50-perceni  ad 
valorem  tariff  on  the  cost  of  these  re- 
pairs. 

Another  provision  which  gives  the 
right  of  American-flag  ships  to  hcsl 
conventions  and  make  them  tax  de- 
ductible. 

In  this  case  we  would  be  granting  to 
two  foreign-built  ships  both  of  thos(> 
tax  privileges;  both  of  them  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  do  that.  It  can  only  bo 
to  the  detriment  of  our  U.S.  domestic 
shipbuilding  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Pritchard). 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  As  I  said, 
there  is  a  legitimate  argument  here.  It 
should  be  thrashed  out  in  the  commit- 
tee. We  should  get  the  results  back, 
the  information  we  have  requested 
from  the  Defense  Department. 

So  I  would  ask  you  not  to  vote  this 
amendment  through  at  this  time.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Bateman). 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  it 
because  in  the  wisdom  of  our  predeces- 
sors in  the  Congress  we  have  had  laws 
which  required  that  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United 
States  be  both  built  and  manned  by 
American  labor,  by  American  oper- 
ations we  invite  this  gigantic  depar- 
ture from  that  policy  at  our  peril. 

If  you  care  in  the  long  run  for 
whether  or  not  this  Nation  is  going  to 
have  a  shipyard  capability  for  our  mo- 
bilization purposes  in  time  of  war.  if 
we  going  to  continue;  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  revitalize  an  American  mer- 
chant marine,  we  must  not  abandon 
the  very  foundation  of  what  has 
served  as  the  national  merchant 
marine  policy  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  name  of  a  merchant  marine  it 
needs  augmentation,  not  being  denied, 
not  being  destroyed  and  undermined 
as  this  amendment  will  truly  and 
surely  undermine  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
in  support'  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

This  amendment  would  support  our 
available  sealift  capacity  by  adding  up 
to  two  modern  passenger  vessels  to  the 
U.S.-flag  fleet.  Since  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment is  currently  projecting  a 
shortfall  between  its  requirements  for 
sealift  and  the  available  capacity,  the 
need  is  critical  for  mercliant  ships  to 
supplement  Defen.sc  Department 
assets  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency is  critical. 

The  national  .security  benefits  of  a 
strong  U.S.-flag  commercial  pa.ssenger 
fleet  are  many.  During  wartime  or  na- 
tional emergency,  civilian  commercial 
ves.sels  can  be  appropriated  by  tiie 
military  for  use  in  transporting  troops 
and  supplies,  or  as  hospital  and  dormi- 
tory ships  where  onshore  facilities  are 
limited  or  unsafe.  Commercial  vessels 
can  be  converted  to  receive  airlift 
planes  delivering  troops  and  supplies. 
Al.so  important  is  the  availability  of 
trained  American  crews  on  the.se  ships 
as  reserves  to  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  war  in  the  Falkland  Islands  pro- 
vides a  valuable  le.sson  regarding  the 
potential  military  contribution  of  civil- 
ian passenger  vessels.  In  less  than  a 
week,  the  United  Kingdom  converted 
several  British-flag  crui.se  passenger 
ships  to  assist  in  shuttling  troops  and 
supplies  between  Ascension  and  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Cruise  ships  also 
provided  offshore  housing  and  food 
support  facilities  to  the  British  Navy 
during  the  months  following  the  hos- 
tilities. 

In  Grenada,  immediately  following 
the  change  in  government  and  prior  to 
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the  decision  to  send  in  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines, the  State  Department  contem- 
plated borrowing  a  foreign-flag  cruise 
ship  operating  in  the  Caribbean  to 
evacuate  American  citizens  from  Gre- 
nada. The  delay  was  created  because 
the  captain  had  to  request  permission 
first  from  its  mother  country.  To 
avoid  such  delays  during  a  crisis,  we 
need  U.S.-flag  vessels  crewed  by  Amer- 
icans at  our  disposal  for  use  on  very 
short  notice. 

The  Grenada  example  points  out  the 
deficiencies  in  the  U.S.-flag  passenger 
fleet.  There  are  presently  only  two 
U.S.-flag  commercial  passenger  vessels 
which  could  serve  the  military  in  the 
capacity  of  troops  and  supply  trans- 
ports or  offshore  hospitals  and  dormi- 
tories. Both  vessels  are  over  30  years 
old  and  operate  m  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. In  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union 
apparently  maintains  64  passenger 
vessels  which  can  be  converted  for 
military  use. 

The  troop  transport  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  would  remedy  this  appalling  sit 
uation  by  adding  up  to  two  large, 
modern  shallow  draft  ve.ssels  to  the 
U.S.-flag  fleet.  And  most  significant, 
this  addition  to  our  sealift  capacity 
would  be  accomplished  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayer.  Given  current  budgetary 
constraints  and  other  limits  on  the 
procurement  of  new  naval  vessels,  I 
believe  we  cannot  pass  up  this  oppor- 
tunity to  enhance  our  sealift  capacity 
with  commercial  passenger  vessels.  I 
urge  the  members  to  vote  yes'  to  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hunter). 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  simply  say  that  I  think  it  is 
more  important  to  have  the  capability 
to  build  ships  than  to  have  ships  and  I 
think  we  are  moving— we  are  going  to 
have  to  move  one  way  or  the  other. 

Essentially,  the  Navy  is  providing  all 
the  shipbuilding  work  that  is  done  in 
the  United  States  right  now.  We  have 
a  slim  chance,  albeit  a  slim  chance, 
Mr.  Fields  referred  to,  we  have  some 
contracts  which  have  been  executed. 

We  have  a  chance  of  bringing  back 
our  shipbuilding  industrial  base  in  the 
commercial  dimension.  And  if  we  go 
ahead  with  this  waiver  on  the  Jones 
Act  on  these  several  ships  we  are  going 
to  kill,  I  think,  for  a  substantial  period 
of  time,  the  chance  of  extending  that 
capability. 

So  we  have  to  move  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  go  with 
this  amendment.  I  would  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Fields). 

amendment  offered  by  mr.  fields  to  the 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BIAGGI 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fields  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biaggi:  At  sec- 
tion 1010(a);  delete  the  word.s  "section.s 
12106  and  12107  of  title  46.  United  State.s 
Cod<\  and  .seetion  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920  (46  App  U.S.C.  883)'  and 
m.sert  the  followmt;:    section  12102.  " 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. It  would  permit  the  two  Cunard 
Lines'  vessels  that  are  covered  by  the 
so-called  troop  transport  or  sealift  mo- 
bility amendment  to  come  under  the 
American  flag  and  be  available  to  the 
United  States  in  wartime  or  in  time  of 
national  emergency  and  be  American 
manned  but  it  would  not  allow  them 
also  to  enjoy  the  coastwise  privileges 
of  the  Jones  Act  and  its  lucrative  tax 
awards. 

I  do  not  question  that  the  United 
States  could  use  sealift.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that  passenger  shipping  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  But  I  and  many  others  of 
question  the  proposition  that  we 
ought  to  waive  unilaterally  the  re- 
quirements of  long-standing  maritime 
law  in  order  to  give  a  single  corpora- 
tion an  unnecessary  exception  to  the 
law  to  the  substantial  disadvantage  of 
U.S.  investors,  U.S.  companies,  and 
U.S.  labor.  I  particularly  question  this 
when  there  is  no  serious  defense  ra- 
tionale for  doing  so.  These  ves.sels  do 
not  need  to  have  coastwise  privileges 
in  order  to  fly  the  U.S.  flag. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  If  an 
American  pa.ssenger  ship  for  which  fi- 
nancing for  an  American-flag  venture 
was  being  .sought  were  to  be  placed 
overseas  for  le.ss  costly  hull  and  super- 
structure repair  and  reconditioning, 
and  other  repairs,  it  would  be  subject- 
ed to  a  50-percent  ad  valorem  duty 
upon  return.  And,  its  Jones  Act  privi- 
leges would  be  jeopardized.  Finally, 
passenger  eligibility  for  the  tax  bene- 
fits a.ssociated  with  the  deduction  of 
the  cost  of  business  meetings  which  is 
limited  to  Jones  Act  passenger  vessels, 
which  is  a  substantial  marketing  ad- 
vantage, would  be  jeopardized.  But,  it 
would  still  be  permitted  to  fly  the  U.S. 
flag. 

This  amendment  would  put  the 
Cunard  ve.s.sels  on  an  equal  footing.  It 
would  not  grant  them  an  inequitable 
windfall. 

The  CHAIRMAN, The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  DiCKiNSdN). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
have  heard  the  debate  and  I  really  lis- 
tened attentively.  This  is  a  bill  that 
should  be  in  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  It  is  a  barnacle 
we  do  not  need  on  this  bill. 

I  would  hope  we  would  deal  with  it 
in  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  not  as 
part  of  the  defense  bill.  For  that 
reason.  I  would  oppose  it. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr,  BiAGGi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
amendment  as  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Currently  the  vesselg  can  be  re- 
flagged.  He  is  missing  the  entire  point. 
Clearly  it  is  important,  critical.  I 
thought  I  made  it  clear  in  my  com- 
ments from  the  floor,  that  we  have 
coastwise  vessels  that  would  be  imme- 
diately and  readily  available  rather 
than  being  from  foreign  ports. 

This  frankly  is  dilatory  in  nature 
and  confusing.  There  is  no  need  for  it. 
We  can  reflag  at  any  time  a  shipowner 
would  like  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Fields)  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  BiAGGi). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

recorded  vote 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  237,  noes 
159.  not  voting  37,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  192) 


AYES-237 

A(kirni;in 

Courier 

Gephardt 

Adiiabbo 

CraiK 

Oilman 

AlboMa 

Crane,  Daniel 

Gonzalez 

AndiTson 

Crane   Philip 

GimdluiK 

Andrt*s  'TXi 

Daiuel 

Gradi.son 

AnmiJizio 

Dannemi'yer 

Gray 

Bad ham 

Darden 

Green 

Bedell 

Davi.s 

Guarini 

Benmli 

Derrick 

Hall  iINi 

B#'r«M)(fr 

DuiKell 

Hall.  Ralph 

Bcrnian 

Donnelly 

Harkin 

BrMll 

Downey 

Harrison 

Bia»:k:i 

Dreier 

Hartnell 

Biliraki.-. 

Duncan 

Hatcher 

Bochlt-rt 

Durbin 

Hawkins 

Boland 

Dwycr 

Hayes 

Bonior 

Eckart 

Hefner 

Borski 

Edward.s(AL) 

Heftel 

Bo.sco 

English 

Hertrl 

Boiirher 

Erdreirh 

Hillls 

Brill 

Evans  i  lAi 

Horton 

Brook.s 

Evans (ILi 

Howard 

Brown  iC'Ai 

Fa.scrll 

Huckaby 

Burton  i  INi 

Fazio 

Hughes 

Byron 

Feighan 

Hutto 

Campbell 

Ferraro 

Ireland 

Carney 

Pish 

Jenkins 

Carper 

Flippo 

Johnson 

Carr 

Florio 

Jones  INC) 

Chappell 

FoBlietla 

Jones  lOK) 

Chappie 

FordiTNi 

Jones  ( TN ) 

Cheney 

Fowler 

Kaplur 

Clarke 

Frank 

Kazen 

Clay 

Frast 

Kennelly 

Clinuer 

Fuqua 

Kildee 

Coleman  iTXi 

Garcia 

Kolter 

Collins 

Gaydos 

Koslmayer 

Corcoran 

Gejdenson 

Kramer 
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LaFalce 

Nowak 

Slsisky 

Lantos 

Oakar 

Skellon 

Lehman  (FL)        Oberstar 

Smith  (PL) 

Levin 

Obey 

Solarz 

Levine 

Clin 

Solomon 

Levitas 

Ortic 

Spence 

Lewis  (C 

i)            Ot  linger 

Spralt 

Lewis.tFL)             Owens 

St  Germain 

Lipiriski 

Palman 

Stangeland 

Livingsloti             Penny 

Stenholm 

Lloyd 

Perkins 

Stokes 

Long ( LA 

)              Pickle 

St  ration 

LowrycWAi           Price  « 

Sludds 

Luken 

Quillen 

Sundquisl 

Lundine 

Rahall 

Swift 

Lungren 

Rangel 

Synar 

MacKay 

Ratchford 

Taylor 

Markey 

Ray 

Thomas  (GA) 

Martini  BY  1          Reid 

Torres 

Martinez 

Richardson 

Towns 

Matsui 

Rinaldo 

Traxler 

Mazzoli 

•Rodino 

Valentine 

McColluiii              Roe 

Venlo 

McCurdy 

Rogers 

Volkmer 

McGrath 

Ro.se 

Walgren 

McHugh 

Rowland 

Walkias 

McKinnny              Rus.so 

Waxman 

McNulty 

Sabo 

Weber 

Mica 

Savage 

Weiss 

Mineta 

Sawyer 

Wheal 

Moakley 

Scheuer 

Whilehurst 

Molinari 

Schneider 

Whitley 

Mollohat 

Schroeder 

Whittert 

Morn.son 

iCTi      Schuize 

Williams  (OH) 

Mrazek 

Schumer 

Wolpe 

Murphy 

Shannon 

Wortley 

Murtha 

Shaw- 

Wright 

Natcher 

Shelby 

Yatron 

Neal 

Shtimway 

Young  lAK) 

Nelson 

Sikorski 

Young  (FL) 

Nichols 

Siljander 
NOES- 159 

Young  (MO) 

Akaka 

Hamilton 

Panella 

Applegal 

Hammerschmidl  Parris 

Archer 

Hansen  (UT) 

Pashayan 

A.spin 

High  tower 

Patterson 

AuCoin 

Hiler 

Pease 

Barnes 

Holt 

Petri 

Bartlett 

Hopkins 

Porter 

Baleman 

Hoyer 

Prilchard 

Bates 

Hubbard 

Pursell 

Beilen.soi 

Hunter 

Regula 

Bethune 

Hyde 

Ridge 

Bliley 

Jacobs 

Riller 

Bonker 

Kasich 

Roberts 

Boxer 

Kaslenmeier 

Robin.son 

Broom  firtd             Kemp 

Roemer 

Brown  lOO)           Kindness 

Rostenkow'ski 

Broyhill 

Kleczka 

Roth 

Burton  iGAl          Kogovsek 

Roukema 

Chandler 

Lagomarsino 

Roybal 

Coats 

Latta 

Rudd 

Coleman 

IMO)      Leach 

Schaefer  * 

Conable 

Leiand     . 

Seiberling 

Conte 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs:  ^ 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pepper  for.  with  Mr.  Gore  against.    * 

Mr.  Minish  for,  with  Mr.  Hance  against. 

Mr.  Alexander  for.  with  Mr.  Crockett 
against. 

Mr.  COYNE  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  DUNCAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
•  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  As 
you  know.  I  have  the  privilege  of  being 
a  member  of  both  the  Armed  Services 
and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees 
Which  has  provided  me  with  a  unique 
opportunity  to  have  been  closely  in- 
volved in  legislation  which  is  generally 
referred  to  as  a  GI  bill  for  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Force.  Since  the  legislation  will 
be  beneficial  to  both  veterans  and 
members  of  the.  active  duty  military 
and  the  Reserves,  the  legislation  (H.R. 
1400)  was  jointly  referred  to  both  the 
committees  on  which  I  serve.  After 
continuously  reviewing  this  legislation 
for  more  than  3  years,  it  is  my  convic- 
tion that  the  concept  of  an  education- 
al assistance  program  for  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Force  is  a  good  one  and  it  is  im- 
perative that  title  VII  of  H,R,  5167  be 
enacted  in  order  to  establish  that  pro- 
gram. As  a  member  and  then  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, Training,  and  Employment  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  have 
attended  and  chaired  several  hearings 
on  this  issue.  I  can  state  unequivoca- 
bly  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
Nation  to  quickly  establish  a  peace- 
time GI  bill. 

Hundreds  of  witnesses  have  testified 
in  support  of  this  issue.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  consistently  op- 
posed the  concept  of  this  education  as- 
sistance program.  Frankly,  this  admin- 
istration's opposition  baffles  me.  First, 
DOD  spokesmen  insist  that  a  GI  bill  is 
not  needed  as  a  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion tool  now:  and  second,  that  such  a 
program  would  be  too  costly.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  minute  to  address  both 
of  these  issues. 

The  administration  reminds  us  that 
current  recruiting  and  reenlistment 
success  rates  are  proof  that  a  GI  bill  is 


not  needed.  This  view  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  future  and  the 
changes  it  will  bring.  The  manpower 
pool  from  which  the  Armed  Forces 
will  have  to  attract  recruits  is  already 
declining  dramatically.  The  18-year- 
old  population  will  decline  20  per- 
cent—by 1.3  million— between  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1987.  and  decline  still 
further  in  the  1990s.  By  1991.  52.2 
percent  of  eligible  noncollege  males 
will  have  to  be  recruited  in  order  to 
maintain  the  current  forceievel. 

Compounding  the  problem  of  the  de- 
clining pool  of  eligible  recruits  is  the 
current  steady  decrease  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate.  Recruiters  are  already 
feeling  the  negative  impact  of  the  im- 
proving economy.  All  agree  that  as  the 
economic  recovery  continues,  fewer 
and  fewer  young  people  will  choose  to 
go  into  the  military  after  high  school 
graduation. 

Additionally.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  quality  of  the  current  force  is 
what  we  want  it  to  be.  The  Army 
points  with  great  pride  to  the  large 
numbers  of  recruits  in  mental  catego- 
ries I  through  III.  What  they  fail  to 
point  out.  however,  is  that,  according 
to  a  1983  General  Accounting  Office 
report.  50  percent  of  these  recruits  are 
in  category  III  which  is  the  grade  level 
equivalent  of  the  5th  month  of  the  7th 
grade  through  the  1st  month  of  the 
10th  grade.  Less  than  29  percent  are  in 
mental  categories  I  and  II.  whose 
grade  level  equivalents  are  the  1st 
month  of  10th  grade  and  up. 

We  have  also  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  large  numbers  of  high 
school  graduates  being  recruited.  How- 
ever, while  over  76  percent  of  the  non- 
prior  service  recruits  in  the  first  3 
months  of  1982  were  high  school  grad- 
uates. 54  percent  of  these  recruits 
scored  below  the  ninth  grade  level  in 
mathematics  and  reading  on  the 
screening  tests.  The  sophisticated 
weaponry  and  hardware  that  are  an 
integral  part  of  our  Nation's  arsenal 
require  high-aptitude  personnel  man- 
ning them.  A  ninth  grade  reading  level 
is  simply  not  adequate. 

The  administration  also  cites  the 
cost  of  a  new  GI  bill  as  reason  to 
oppose  it.  Besides  being  a  valuable  re- 
cruitment and  retention  tool,  the  GI 
bill  is  a  cost-effective  program.  There 
will  be  cost  savings  and  offsets  that 
are  not  reflected  in  official  cost  esti- 
mates. According  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, participating  veterans 
return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  several 
times  the  amount  spent  on  VA  educa- 
tional benefits.  Additional  taxes  are 
paid  from  higher  income  because  of 
better  education  and  training.  Using 
1981  census  data,  the  Census  Bureau 
estimates  a  typical  high  school  gradu- 
ate's lifetime  income  at  $954,000  while 
a  typical  college  graduate's  income 
soars  to  $1,329,000.  Increased  taxes 
paid  on  additional  earnings  will  more 
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than  repay  the  cost  of  further  educa- 
tion. The  administration  seems  to 
forget  this  aspect  of  the  legislation. 

The  tunnel  vision  of  the  opponents 
of  this  legislation  allows  them  to  focus 
on  only  a  single  area  of  the  cost  issue 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  significant 
considerations.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  some  of  the  cost  savings  that  will 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  edu- 
cational assistance  program  be  pointed 
out.  For  example,  in  1985.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  estimated  outlays  for 
enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonu.scs 
will  be  $535  million.  This  staggering 
amount  can  be  significantly  reduced  if 
the  Armed  Forces  are  given  the  option 
of  offering  high  quality  recruits  and 
critical  active  duty  servicemembers 
significant  educational  benefits  in 
return  for  military  .service.  A  survey 
conducted  by  the  Army  Research  In- 
stitute in  1982  clearly  indicated  that 
education  incentives  are  the  only  ef 
fective  means  of  recruiting  the  high- 
aptitude  young  people  the  military 
needs  the  most.  Among  recruits  In  the 
two  highest  mental  categories.  mone> 
for  college  was  the  most  important 
reason  for  enlistment.  The  promise  of 
a  college  education  was  10  times  more 
attractive  to  these  high-quality  re- 
cruits than  military  pay  or  bonu.ses.  I 
also  want  to  point  out  that  total  re- 
cruiting costs  in  1985  will  be  SI. 4  bil- 
lion. It  is  incredible  to  me  that  we  will 
spend  this  enormous  sum  to  recruit  a 
significant  number  of  young  people 
who  may  not  be  capable  of  reading 
above  a  ninth  grade  lev  el.   y^' 

The  termination  of  the  ineffective 
and  unpopular  VEAP  program  will 
provide  $286  million  in  cost  savings  by 
2001.  according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  Al.so.  the  DOD  tuition 
assistance  program  may  be  absorbed 
by  the  new  GI  bill,  resulting  in  a  sav- 
ings of  over  $70  million  per  year. 

Another  large  area  in  which  counter- 
vailing savings  are  likely  to  occur  is  in 
the  area  of  attrition.  In  1980.  the  GAO 
estimated  that  each  .servicemember 
who  attrites  costs  taxpayers  S12.000 
High-quality  recruits  attrile  at  less 
than  half  the  rate  of  nonhigh  .school 
graduates.  It  is  clear  that  every  time  a 
potential  attrile  is  replaced  by  a  GI 
bill-motivated  recruit,  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  are  saving  money.  It  is  es 
timated  by  Dr.  Charles  Moskos.  the 
noted  military  .sociologist,  that  .savings 
resulting  from  a  reduced  attrition  rate 
could  exceed  $500  annually. 

In  terms  of  the  VA  budget,  this  new 
educational  assistance  program  will 
not  inflate  the  budget.  The  Vietnam- 
era  GI  bill  will  terminate  for  all  pur- 
poses in  1989  and  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram goes  down  every  year  as  more 
veterans  move  past  their  delimiting 
date,  thus  losing  eligibility  for  the  pro- 
gram. Estimates  indicate  that  the  cost 
of  enactment  of  the  peacetime  GI  bill. 
proposed  in  title  VII,  will  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  current  GI  bill.  Conse 


quently,  the  VA  education  account  will 
not  have  to  be  increased  above  the 
current  level  |o  accommodate  this  new 
program. 

The  enactment  of  a  new  GI  bill  will 
benefit  the  armed  .services  and  Ameri- 
can society  in  many  ways.  Some  who 
now  .serve  in  this  House  were  able  to 
pursue  higher  education  because  of  a 
GI  bill.  Americans  have  the  highest 
regard  for  previous  GI  bills  and  a  new 
one  will  present  a  highly  positive 
image  to  most  Americans.  A  GI  bill  ap- 
peals to  tho.se  who  see  military  .service 
as  more  than  just  an  occupation.  We 
need  our  Armed  Forces  to  be  struc- 
tured in  such  a  way  that  all  .segments 
of  American  .society  are  represented, 
and  young  people  view  the  military 
not  as  an  employer  of  last  resort,  but 
as  a  place  where  they  can  learn  the 
skills  and  earn  educational  benefits 
they  or  their  families  need  to  become 
more  productive,  successful  citizens.  A 
GI  bill  IS  an  investment  in  our  Armed 
Forces  for  the  short  run.  and  in  the 
future  of  the  United  States  in  the  long 
run. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  VII  will  provide 
an  effective  program  to  enhance  the 
capability  of  the  military  to  recruit 
and  retain  more  quality  personnel.  It 
IS  a  good,  sound  propo.sal  which  will 
help  both  veterans  and  members  of 
t  he  Armed  Forces.* 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  todays 
Record  an  important  article  by  an 
international  group  of  .scientists  out 
lining  the  long-term  biological  and  cli- 
matic effects  of  nuclear  war. 

I  believe  this  information  is  crucial 
reading  for  all  those  who  continue  to 
believe  that  nuclear  war  is  something 
for  which  we  can  adequately  prepare, 
or  an  event  from  which  the  world  can 
recover.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 
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SUMMARY 

Subfree/inM  temperatures,  low  IImIU  levels, 
and  high  do.scs  of  ionizing  and  ultraviolet 
radiation  extending  for  many  months  after 
a  large  scale  nuclear  war  could  destroy  ttie 
biological  support  systems  of  civilization,  al 
least  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Produc- 
luily  in  natural  and  agricultural  ecosystems 
could  be  severely  restricted  for  a  year  or 
more.  Postwar  survivors  would  face  starva- 
iion  as  well  as  freezing  conditions  in  the 
dark  and  be  exposed  to  near-lethal  doses  of 
radiation.  If,  as  now  seems  possible,  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  were  affected  al.so. 
global  disruption  ol  Ihe  biosphere  could 
ensue.  In  anv  event,  there  would  be  ,severe 
consequences,  even  in  Ihe  areas  not  affected 
directly,  because  of  the  Interdependence  of 
the  world  e(onomy.  In  eilher  case  the  ex- 
imctlon  ol  a  large  fraction  of  the  Earths 
animals,  plants,  and  microorgaiii.sms  seems 
possibli-.  The  population  size  of  Homo  sapi- 
ens conceivably  could  be  reduced  to  preliis- 
tori(  le\el>  or  below,  and  extinction  of  the 
human  species  itself  cannot  be  excluded. 

Recent  studies  of  large  , scale  nuclear  war 
I,"), 000  to  10,000  MT  yieldsi  have  estimated 
that  there  would  be  750  million  immediate 
deal  lis  from  blast  alone:  a  lolal  ol  about.  1,1 
billion  deaths  from  the  combined  <'ffects  of 
blast,  lire,  and  radiation:  and  approximately 
an  additional  11  billion  iniuries  requiring 
medical  attention  Thus.  30  to  50  percent  of 
the  total  human  population  could  be  imme- 
diate casualties  of  a  nuclear  war.  The  vast 
niaiontv  ol  the  casualties  would  be  in  the 
Northern  Hennsphere,  especiallv  in  the 
United  Stales,  the  U.SSR.,  Europe,  and 
Japan,  Tliesi  enormous  numbers  have  typi- 
callv  been  lak<'n  to  define  Ihe  full  potential 
catasirophe  ol  such  a  war.  New  evidence 
presented  here,  however,  suggests  that  the 
longer  term  biological  eff<'Cls  resiilling  from 
eliiiialK  changes  mav  be  at  least  as  serious 
,i.s  the  immediate  ones.  Our  concern  m  this 
article  IS  with  the  2  billion  lo  3  billion 
|)eople  tiol  killed  immediately,  including 
iliose  in  nations  far  removed  from  the  nu- 
clear conflict. 

We  consider  primarily  the  results  of  a  nu- 
cli  ar  war  in  winch  sufficieni  dust  and  .soot 
are  miecled  into  Ihe  atmosphere  to  attenu- 
ate most  incident  solar  radiation,  a  po.ssibili- 
tv  first  suggested  by  Ehrlieh  el  al..  and  first 
shown  quant ilalively  and  brought  to  wide 
al  tent  ion  by  Criitzen  and  Birks.  In  a  wide 
range  of  nuclear  exchange  scenarios,  with 
yields  from  100  MT  up  lo  10.000  MT.  we 
now  know  that  enough  sunlight  could  be  ab- 
sorbed and  .scattered  to  cause  widespread 
cold  and  darkness  llhese  papers  are  also  col- 
lectively referred  to  as  TTAPSl,  In  each  of 
the.se  cases  the  computations  indicate  very 
.serious  biological  con,sequenccs.  This  is  .so 
even  though  all  Ihe  scenarios  are  well 
within  current  capabilitie.s  and  do  not  seem 
to    be    strategically    implausible.    Further- 
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more,  the  probability  of  nuclear  wars  of 
very  high  yield  may  have  been  generally  un- 
derestimated. We  also  examine  the  conse- 
quences of  the  spread  of  atmospheric  ef- 
fects from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

As  a  reference  case,  we  consider  case  17  of 
the  nuclear  war  scenarios  discussed  in 
TTAPS.  This  is  a  10,000-MT  exchange  in 
which  parameters  descrilyng  the  properties 
of  dust  and  soot  aerosols  are  assigned  ad- 
verse but  not  implausible  values  and  in 
which  30  percent  of  the  soot  is  carried  by 
fire  storms  to  stratospheric  altitudes.  The 
resulting  environmental  perturbations,  with 
their  ranges  of  ■uncertainty,  are  listed  for 
the  Northern  Hecfcsphere  and  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  in  Table  1.  A  and  B. 

As  an  average  over  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, independent  of  the  season  of  the 
year,  calcelated  fluxes  of  visible  light  would 
be  reduced  to  approximately  1  percent  of 
ambient,  and  surface  temperatures  in  conti- 
nental interiors  could  fall  to  approximately 

40"C.  Al  least  a  year  would  be  required  for 
light  and  temperature  values  to  recover  to 
their  normal  conditions.  In  target  zones,  it 


might  initially  be  too  dark  to  see,  even  at 
midday.  An  estimated  30  percent  of  North- 
ern Hemisphere  mid-latitude  land  areas 
would  receive  a  dose  £  500  R  immediately 
after  the  explosions.  This  dose,  from  exter- 
nal gamma-emitters  in  radioactive  fallout. 
would  be  comparable  to  or  more  than  the 
acute  mean  lethal  dose  (LD50)  for  healthy 
adults.  Over  the  next  few  days  and  weeks. 
fallout  would  contribute  an  additional  ex- 
ternal dose  of  £  100  R  over  50  percent  of 
northern  mid-latitudes.  Internal  doses 
would  contribute  another  £  100  R  concen- 
trated in  specific  body  systems,  such  as  thy- 
roid, bones,  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  and 
the  milk  of  lactating  mothers.  After  .settling 
of  the  dust  and  smoke,  the  surface  flux  of 
near-ultraviolet  solar  radiation  (UV-B.  320 
to  290  nm)  would  be  increased  severalfold 
for  some  years,  because  of  the  depletion  of 
the  ozonosphere  by  fireball-generated  NOx 
Southern  Hemisphere  effects  would  involve 
minunum  light  levels  <  10  percent  of  ambi- 
>rrr;  minimum  land  surface  temperatures  < 
-  18°C.  and  UV-B  increments  of  lens  of  per- 
cent for  years.  The  potential  impacts  from 


the  climatic  changes  that  would  be  induced 
by  nuclear  war  are  outlined  in  Table  2. 

Table  1:  Long-term  stresses  on  the  bio- 
sphere in  (A)  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and 
(B)  the  Southern  Hemisphere  following  a 
10.000-MT  severe  Northern  Hemisphere  ex- 
change. Stresses  occur  simultaneously. 
Their  geographic  extent  and  severity  would 
depend  on  many  factors,  including  the 
number,  distribution,  and  yield  of  the  weap- 
ons detonated;  height  above  the  surface  qf 
the  explosions  and  scale  of  the  subsequent 
fires;  degree  of  atmospheric  transport  of 
soot  and  dust  (especially  from  the  Northern 
lo  the  Southern  Hemisphere);  and  rate  of 
washout  of  soot  and  dusl.  which  determines 
iheir  atomsphcric  residence  limes.  Stresses 
in  (B)  are  estimated  effects  which  arise 
from  100-MT  lolal  detonations  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  plus  particulates 
transported  from  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
primarily  in  the  stratosphere.  Data  are  from 
the  baseline  5000-MT'  and  •  100-MT  city 
attack"  ca.ses.  The  Southern  Hemisphere  ef- 
fects could  be  more  severe  if  a  heavy  strato- 
spheric soot  burden  resulted. 


TABLE  1,— LONG-TERM  STRESSES  ON  THE  BIOSPHERE 


Physical  patametcf 


Petluttied  value' 


Ouiation 


Atea  allecM 


PossiOle  range 


...   ■ 

A  Nortliern  HemisDheie 

Sinligtil  intenjily 

*. 

,  ,,     .001 

■  005 

1 5  monltis       w 

3  monthi 

1 

•025 

5  monlhs 

.050 

8  montlis 

land  <,u>tace  lemoeialuie' 

43-C 
23-C 

4  monttis 
9  monttis 

UV  B  tadialioa  >t 

3-C 
.4                      •            , 

1  year 
1  year 

•  3 

3  years 

Radioactive  lajloul  e«posutei 

£500  R 

1  tioui  to  1  day 

-    * 

£100  R 

1  day  lo  I  month 

£10  R 

Cl  niorith 

Falloul  Du'deii' 

.,.,       i-^'l.  4.  lO-'WJ. 

8  days* 

.      '»«Rii,  1  .  10<  MCi 

1  year 

1         »"Sr.  400  MO 

30  years 

i"Cs,  650MO 

30  years 
B  Soulhern  Hemisphere 

Sunliehl  inteifily 

- 

.01 

1  month 

■  05 

I  months 

■  08 

4  months 

Land  surlace  (emneialuie  ■ 

•I8-C 

1  month 

3-C 

2  monlhs 

■  n 

10  monlhs 

UV  B  ladiatioil 

■15 

1  year 

12 

3  years 

1  hour  lo  1  day 

1  day  to  1  month 

Radioactive  i#iout  eipo$u(e,i 

•— 

...   .     ,    £500  R 

10  to  100  R 

FaKovt  buide<tiG6': 

■"•St,  300  ICi 

30  years 

•"Cs,  330MC. 

30  years 

N«l 

mi 

NH 

NH 

NVL  land 

NH  land 

NH  land 

NH 

NH 

30  perccnl  NMl  land 

ifi  oercenl  NMl 

50  percent  NH 

mi 

NH 
NH 
NH 

SH  tropics 

SH  tropics  and  SMI 

SH 

SMI  lane 

SMI  land 

SMI  land 

SH 

SH 

Near  detonation  sites 

SH  land 

SH 

SH 


.  0  003  to  0  03 
■OOMoOIS  , 
■  6  1  to  0  7 
.03-10  10 


23-C 

3'C 

.7-C 


53  to 
33'  lo 
13    to 

-  2  tog 
.  1  10  5 

factor  ot  3 


003IO0  3 
0  1  to  0  9 
0  3  to  1  0 

33  lo  3  C 
23  10  .  7C 
13    to   -  13  C 

•  1 2  to  2  0 

■  1  0  to  1  5 

Facto'  ol  3 


•  The  Hlk)*mg  delimlioos  apoly    ■  ,  milliplicalwe  lactoi  R.  rad  ~  rem,  MCi,  mejacuiie 

•  *t)br*iations  NH,  Northern  Hwiisptee,  NMl  norlliera  midlalitudes.  SH,  Southern  Hemisphere  SMI  southern  mid  latitudes 

.  Aveiale  suclace  lempeialuies  should  be  compared  to  tlw  noimai  ambient  value  ol  1 3-C  .       ,„  .     r  ,,-,„,»  i    ,.j    n.„m«i„i.-  i m.  r,.,u 

These  liituies  are  louth  estmales  ol  wHole-bodv  gamma  ray  dosts  and  awly  only  to  exposed  organisms  partrculariy  near  or  do*n*ind  ol  the  10<  explosions  sues  E«ocsures  are  due »  lalloul  on    prompl    and    intermediate    time  scale, 

intestion  ol  tioiosiully  active  radwiuclides  is  iwl  taken  into  account  but  could  double  the  dose  m  body  organs  (lor  instance,  the  thyroid  lor  ■  "h  *here  these  radionudmes  lend  lo  accumulate  Doses  are  larger  than  m  some  conventional  mooes 

«^ich   scale   from    high  yeld   atmosptwic   Itsts,    such   models   assume   much   mo<e   radioadivily   earned    mlo   the   stratosphere   and   decaying   belore   lallinp    oul    than   is    appropriate   lor    a    *ar    f  f" ,  \  *'*   ™'    »•    »*« 

'  Ihe  prmcinal  modes  ol  deposition  are  lallout  and  washout  In  airbutsls.  the  radionuclides  settle  oul  slowly  over  several  years  In  surlace  bursts  -  60  percent  tails  oul  promptly   ~  W  percent  over  1  to  2  years  In  subsurlace  *aler  bur  ts 

too  peteni   IS  deposited  m  the  wtB    During   the  atmospbefic  nuclear  tests  ol   Ihe    1950s  and    1960s,    ^    200   Mt   ol   lission  yield   produced   an   average   ""S'   deposition    -    50   millicunes  per   souaie  miomele' 

•  ThesI  are  essentially  Hie  radionuclide  Melitnes  (Slier  radionuclides  conlribule  mainly  to  the  prompt  lalloul  exposure 

TAiE  2  -POTENTIAL  IMPACTS  ON  HUMANS  AND  ECOSYSTEMS  FROM  CLIMATIC  CHANGES  INDUCED  BY  A  MAJOR  NUCLEAR  WAR  AT  VARIOUS  TIME  PERIODS  AFTER  THE  WAR 


First  lew  monllis 


End  ol  lirsi  year 


Neil  decade 


txtieme  cotdj  independent  ol  season  and  wdespiead  ov«r  the  tarth,  would 
severely  dimage  plants  particularly  in  midlatitudes  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere an<  in  the  tropics  Partolates  obscuring  sunligM  would  severely 
curtail  pMlosynthesis,  essentially  elimrnatmB  plant  productivity  Extretne  am. 
unavailabilty  ol  Iresh  water,  and  near  darkness  would  severely  stress  most 
animals  xith  widespread  mortality  Storm  events  ol  unprecedented  mtensrly 
would  devlstate  ecosystems,  especially  at  margins  ol  continents 


Temperature  exlremes  would  result  m  widespread  ice  lormation  on  most 
Ireshwaler  bodies,  particularly  in  the  Nortbein  Hemisphere  and  m  mid-lalitude 
continental  areas  Marine  ecosystems  would  be  largely  buttered  Irom  entreme 
temperalui»s.  with  etfects  limited  to  coastal  and  shallow  Iropcal  areas  LigM 
reductions  would  essentially  termnatt  pliytaplanklon  productivity,  eliminalmg 
Ihe  support  base  lot  many  marine  and  tiesliwitei  animal  species  Storms  at 
continental  margins  would  stress  iMoiiir'Mlef  tcgsyslems  and  add  lo 
sediment  loadings  Potential  lood  sowte  iMiuU  not  be  accessible  to  humans 
Of  would  It  contaminated  by  iidawclidH  ari  tac  sttelances. 


.  ,Nalural  ecosystems  Terrestrial 

Many  hardy  Vrenmal  plants  and  most  seeds  ol  temperate  plants  would  survive 
but  plant  pnOoclrvrty  would  continue  lo  be  depressed  srgnilicanlly  As  the 
atmiBpliere  clears,  increased  UV  B  would  damage  plants  and  impair  vision 
systems  ol  many  animal  species  limited  primary  produclivity  would  cause 
intense  competition  tor  resources  among  animals  Many  tropical  species  would 
continue  to  sutler  lalalilies  or  reducer!  productivity  Irom  temperature  stress 
Widespread  extinction  ol  vertebrates 

Natural  ecosystems  Agualic 
Early  loss  ol  phytoplankton  would  continue  to  be  lell  in  population  collapses  in 
"many  herbivore  and  carnivore  specres  in  marine  ecosystems,  benthic 
communities  would  not  be  as  disrupted  Freshwater  ecosystems  would  begrn 
to  thaw,  but  many  species  would  have  been  lost  Organisms  m  temperate 
marine  and  Ireshwaler  systems  adapted  to  seasonal  temperature  lluctuations 
would  recover  more  gurckly  and  extensively  than  m  tropical  regions 


Basic  potential  lot  primary  and  secondary  productivity  would  gradually  recover, 
however,  extensive  irreversible  damage  lo  ecosystems  would  have  KCurred 
Ecosystem  structure  and  processes  would  continue  lo  respond  unstably  to 
perturbations  and  a  long  perroO  ot  lime  might  lollow  belore  lunctional 
redundancies  would  reestablrsh  ecosystem  homeostasis  Massive  loss  ol 
species,  especially  m  tropical  areas,  would  lead  lo  reduced  genetic  and 
species  diversity 


Recovery  would  proceed  more  rapidly  than  lor  terrestrial  ecosystems  Species 
extinctions  would  be  more  likely  in  tropical  areas  Coastal  marine  ecosystems 
would  begin  to  contain  harveslable  lood  sources,  although  contamination  could 
continue 
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TABLE  2  -POTENTlAl  IMPACTS  ON  HUMANS  AND  ECOSYSTEMS  FROM  CLIMATIC  CHANGES  INDUCED  BY  A  MAJOR  NUCLEAR  WAR  AT  VARIOUS  TIME  PERIODS  ARER  THE  WAR-Conlinued 


fiv  >e»  "wKtiR 


[no  ol  'i'5'  lt>i 


l«eit  decM 


MPWIft'. 


•ouio  '"tig*  oertios  iO  lo  '^  of^e"'  ™'  '"w  f J""  >  ooimaiiw  lii'"<nf 
tf»Titif*atuf«  neii  da'tin^'i  wioteff  ifo*Ts  and  fl\i  o*  '."fif  and  'up 
iiiMi«i  noux!  -Kufl  ri  inORoie*)  '3!*>«-.  'ion  (locso'e   .iaf.at*"   x» 

MWKure  manialT'lofi  iac>  of  -nwlicai  -i^tt^.  and  ds»cMI08k:ji  .'■»:. 
Sa**  iuwwi  >»s'ms  'w  looo  enpn  tfj(i>(»c>3i^r  -iMoi  .a'» 
communcjtioni   and  lO  Of  iwuK  ctiw  'o  runciou 


«g'ij«(nyi!«ws 
Piirwliji  c'0(i  !)i!)(Wr»'t»  KOuKI  '«"«'"  «•  ti«ju»  0'  contmgefl  moujh  mucn 
i(»ss  ?it'wT»  •e'lwfa'ufe  deO'e'iSK)"'.  Suni'g'if  *ould  icl  tw  I'mtlmg  Out 
<»oid  t»  m  CM  •■'^  UV  6  KrtucM  oreciixrjter  and  ims  oi  -M  i'(X" 
iiwm  "Yfor',  noukl  '«hir  «ii»niiai  tKoducl'vlii  Ojan^'w)  a{"cuiiu'(  •*« 
M  unimefy  and  "yOfn  kiDwlKi  )'  f<*ijv  'f'iil/ei\  OPSloifs  and  .0  w 
Muid  not  9(  ai3i>aM(  Siwn)  lood  arouM  !K  ''..eniiaiiy  depieM  and 
»i*fniiai  niaueff  aoina:'.  *04iW  na^f  ,ijtfef»d  Pilen^iyp  'atalitifs  and 
consumption  Dy  n^ma1^ 

Human  iocKlai  iv'.lenis 

Cimalic  mpac's  mould  »  codiidnaWy  'educed  Bu'  e^Wu'*  "Wuid  len'Ji'i  i 
.»'*!';;  or  Humar'.  LoVi  of  a^ncu'turai  .uw'  »ouid  dominale  ad^e^t^ 
•umar  ntntf^  impacis  Soctfia'  syslfms  could  ^\  De  e«o«ied  Ic  f'jnct"On 
jnd  .i«co"  num«i;  »lfi  "»  ''tum  o(  ■.unirjn'  jnd  UV  B  «i()Rli'eJI)  «»f 
danui!»  '.ouia  occui  l^'.ycnowto  >l"'s>e  'adialion  fwuie^  and  manv 
ivne'RiMic  l'»-#s  *ouid  ccniinue  'c  a'Hi  numjrs  adMffwty  [0«de'^ics  and 
SanOfmif,  MUKt  Df  '*«! 


Thermonuclear  wars   that   would   be   U'ss 
adverse  to  the  environment  are  clearly  pos- 
sible, but  climatic  effects  similar  to  those 
just  outlined  could  well  result   from  much 
more    limited    exchanges,    down    to   .several 
hundred  megatons,  if  cities  were  targeted 
Even  if  there  were  no  global  climatic  effects, 
the   regional  consequences  of  nuclear  war 
might  be  .serious  i Table  3).  We  belie\e,  ho\^ 
ever,  that  decisionmakers  should  be  full.v 
apprised  of   the   potential   con.sequences  of 
the  scenarias   most   likely   to   trigger   long 
term  effects.  For  this  rea.son  we  have  con 
centrated  in  this  article  on  the   10.000  MT 
severe  case  rather  than  th«'  5.000-MT  nomi 
nal  baseline  case  of  TTAPS.  Because  of  syn 
ergisms.  however,  the  consequences  of  any 
particular  nuclear  war  .scenario  are  likely  lo 
be  still   more  .severe  than  di.scu.ssed  below 


We  still  have  too  incomplete  an  understand- 
ing of  the  detailed  workings  of  global  eco 
systems  to  evaluate  all  the  interactions,  and 
thus  the  cumulative  effects,  of  the  many 
stresses  to  which  peoale  and  ecosystems 
would  b«'  subjected.  Ev<Ty  una.ssessed  syner- 
gism IS  likely  to  have  an  incremental  nega- 
tive effect 

TEMPERATURE 

The  impact  of  dramatically  reduced  tern 
peratures  on  plants  would  dep<'nd  on  the 
lime  of  year  al  which  I  hey  occurred,  their 
duration,  and  the  tolerance  limits  of  the 
plants.  The  abrupt  on.set  of  cold  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  Winti-r  wheal,  for  exam- 
ple,   can    tolerate    ti'mperatures    as    low    as 

15    to      20  C  when  preconditioned  to  cold 
temperatures    <as    occurs    naturally    in    fall 


B«'iC  oolenlji  lor  cop  pioducliod  would  Istgely  De  inloied  Limilmj  iKlws  fo< 
wslatHis'inKni  ot  ag'iculluie  «ould  K  idaled  lo  tiuman  suwoil  toi  arato. 
tnfi^  (prtdi^f J  pe^l  and  diseaw  pfolfclion.  and  w  on 


Ciimaic  iirpsv.  *ould  noi  oe  ine  trimaty  limiting  factofs  fof  hudiin  recoyefy 
Sain!  ol  r«Mal)iiihnifni  ol  \oc«IJl  oidw  and  tiuman  supgort  syslOTs  would 
iim-f  ralf.  o'  fioman  popuial'on  growth  Human  cafyng  capacities  could 
■fmjin  ievf'ey  deDiess«J  from  tiiewa*  condtlions  tot  a  we^y  long  period  ol 
Jtmf   11  l»-;I 


and  winter  months),  but  the  same  plants 
may  be  killed  by  5  C  if  exposed  during 
active  summer  growth.  Even  plants  from 
alpine  regions,  Pinus  cembra  for  example, 
may  tolerate  temperatures  as  low  as  50  C 
in  midwinter  but  may  be  killed  by  tempera- 
tures of  5  to  10  C  occurring  in  summer. 
In  the  TTAPS  calculations,  temperatures 
are  expected  to  fall  rapidly  to  their  lowest 
levels  (Table  I),  it  is  unlikely  under  the.se 
circumstances  that  normally  cold-tolerant 
plants  could  harden"  (develop  freezing  tol- 
erance) before  lethal  l(>mperatures  were 
reached.  OtlUT  stresses  to  plants  from  radi- 
ation, air  pollutanls.  and  low  light  levels  im- 
mediately alier  the  war  would  compound 
the  damage  cau.sed  by  freezing.  In  addition, 
diseased  or  damaged  plants  have  a  reduced 
capacitv  to  harden  to  freezing  conditions. 


TABLE  3  -POTENTIAL  ECOLOGICAL  CONSEQUENCES  Of  THE  REFERENCE  NUCLEAR  WAR.  OTHER  THAN  THOSE  INDUCED  BY  TEMPERATURE  AND  LIGHT  REDUCTIONS 


local  ;ioM  'adioac'iye  'aiiou'  '■c  "x'-a?  Vd'i 

iffl«' 
("W.id  UV  B 


F'? 

Cymoi  30*«ulfln  1* 

CvTica'  DOiiutfln  o'  , 


■f"   hfW  lA'^'-iiifi'^ 
hui*V3  "X  '-^l  *^    v*"  ^if ("w"  ►Vr  gnp,^ 


Vc*:"d^'y  '''^'    *'1«.D'*a'(  .-ye   N'lr'l*!'^  MP™  ,;>*?'- 


Mklani-.m,  jt  d'rt' 


Oi"i*f*  •ip^lt''  Pt'e*:',    iy!*nun**  -(crfr  Vp•t;^llr^^    .T''**"»-ri'iji 
•3<lif-*nMl,»i(>e   ?'  -ppctfs  ^♦■r'Pl'i.  t*'p('.i 

Stl5C'»'\.»f'P  nt  DtrJ-.'-.^nlv,  ,    trpfl  n*,llth  pHw' ,    mt'e?'*' i 

.pfl.iliyi'p    ^  jy-^'    la'T'i?"  •(/ »' 'Or  .y.lpf     ""'ijrt- 

XV^XIr    '       .PPlI      '"'"       .'■a'C       r 


1yf'i.r.> 


Gi'-i:' 
('()Hr: 


Py'D''^!'" .  .'-'* J  ••  ' 


V)<  r    '-Ht^      j'    Vj     ij     \M    cyflgpnic    3(]tlu'r1     '"ir*' 
,r,  I  .p .  «  j'ijf  j<Pi    in;  :"«l'^Jl  jyjf  Mci't'i- 


It  atanr 
►-.iri'a'  *s:' 


j'-t-OM'- 


.li'lp'p'-.l     ipn.. 


if.o'.y\lw  convenucncpi 


Aiis'itior  T  ifoBBii  siijclye,  pe^l  ugllMeaki  'epiicpnipnl 
n»  ■w»''unniit  .pec*    SfOflif  jnc  nnlogt^elic  anomalies 

fl^nuv''^''  ■•'  piniary  pioducliytiy  ailffa'wn  -n  manne  Ifopfiic 
il'bC'u'p  C"n3ne.j  m  leffe^Inai  .tfiimali  Sehavio'a'  e' 
ipfj.  "1  r,Mi   ■•'£10111''?  p^itniiai  potiina'ni- 

Dp(ive.'3t(Qr  jnr:  dKi"t  Itcitior  wt|l:^  Continues  thiouah 
noviu"  'f«ihat«  '9  local  cnma' c  rnjnje,  latje  \caie 
p't/,vin  and  ,illatier   nut'i-ni  dumiji  ig    ^oec*'^  eitincfion 

I'  .  ^'  ar^afs""  :')n*tru«l  conlam'^ai'O*"  Jt  »iiffa<:e  and 
.■:'-.,'"r  *.r'i  ,,,im,  ijm  ol  waie-  <«i  "..injn  co'Tiump 
■  ir 

W-'VtP'eai'   -""lie   '■c-.'iyya'pf  it'il't'caliCH-    nutwn'  'lumpinn 


'  Sff  Iao»  :* 


Even  temperatures  considerably  above 
freezing  can  be  damaging  lo  some  plants. 
For  example,  exposure  of  rice  or  .sorghum  lo 
a  temperature  of  only  13  C  at  the  cniieal 
time  can  inhibit  grain  formation  becau.se 
the  pollen  produced  is  sterile  Corn  'Zi-a 
mays)  and  .soybeans  (Glycine  max'  t\*o  im- 
portant crops  in  North  America,  are  quite 
.sensitive  to  temperatures  below  about  10  C 

While  a  nuclear  war  in  the  (all  or  winter 
would  probably  have  a  le.sser  effect  on 
plants  in  temperate  regions  than  one  in  the 
spring  or  summer,  tropical  vegetation  is  vul 
nerable  to  low  temperatures  throughout  the 
year.  The  only  areas  in  which  terrestrial 
plants  might  not  be  devastated  by  severe 
cold  would  be  immediately  along  the  coasts 
and  on  islands,  where  the  temperatures 
would  be  moderated  by  the  thermal  inertia 
of  the  oceans.  The.se  areas,  however,  would 
experience  particularly  violent  weather  be- 
cause of  the  large  lateral  temperature  gradi- 
ent between  oceans  and  continental  interi- 
ors. 


VISIBLE  I.IC.HT 

The  disniplion  of  pholosynlhesis  bv  the 
allenualion  of  incidinl  sunlight  wtnild  have 
con.sequences  1  hat  cascade  through  food 
chains  maiiv  of  which  include  people  as 
consumers  Primary  prodiicliv  ilv  would  be 
reduced  roughly  in  proporlion  lo  tin-  degree 
of  light  attenuation,  even  making  llif  unre 
alislic  a.ssumplion  that  the  vegetation  would 
remain  otherwise  undamaged 

Many  studies  have  examined  the  I'ffecis 
of  shading  on  the  rate  of  photosynthesis, 
plant  growth,  and  crop  yield.  All  hough  indi 
v>tlual  leaves  may  be  saturated  by  light 
levels  below  one  half  of  unatteniialed  sun 
light,  entire  plants  that  have  several  layers 
of  leaves  oriented  at  dilferent  angles  to  the 
sun  and  partially  shading  each  other  are 
usually  not  light-saturated.  Thus,  while 
only  a  10  percent  reduction  in  light  might 
not  reduce  photosynthesis  in  a  fully  ex- 
posed leaf.  It  might  well  reduce  it  in  the 
entire  plant  becau.se  of  the  presence  of  un- 
-salurated  leaves  within  the  canopy  Becau.se 
plants  also  respire,  most  would,  in  fact,  be 


unlikelv  to  maintain  any  net  growth  if  the 
light  level  fell  below  about  5  percent  of  the 
normal  ambieni  levels  In  their  habiiatsdhe 
compensation  poinli.  At  the  levels  expected 
in  the  early  months  following  a  substantial 
nuclear  ixchange,  plants  would  bi'  severely 
alfected  and  many  would  die  becau.se  of  the 
substantial  reductions  in  their  net  produc- 
tivity (■aiis<'d  by  reduced  light  alone, 

IONIZING  RADIATION 

Exposures  lo  ionizing  radiation  in  a  nucle- 
ar exchange  would  result  directly  from  the 
gamma  and  neutron  flux  of  the  fireball, 
from  the  radioactive  debris  deposited  down- 
wind of  the  burst,  and  from  the  component 
of  the  debris  that  becomes  airborne  and  cir- 
culates globally. 

The  degree  of  injury  to  organisms  would 
depend  on  the  rate  and  magnitude  of  the 
exposure,  with  higher  rates  and  larger  total 
exposures  producing  more  severe  effects. 
The  mean  lethal  exposure  for  human  beings 
is  commonly  thought  to  be  350  lo  500  R  re- 
ceived in   the  whole  body   in   less  than  48 
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hours.  Most  other  mammals  and  some 
plants  have  mean  lethal  exposures  of  less 
than  1000  R.  If  the  rate  of  exposure  is 
lower,  the  mean  lethal  dose  rises. 

The  area  subject  to  intense  radiation  from 
the  fireball  would  also  be  affected  directly 
by  blast  and  heat.  The  radius  within  which 
the  pre-ssure  from  the  blast'  exceeds  5 
pounds  per  square  inch  has  been  defined  as 
the  lethal  zone  for  blast,  and  the  area 
within  which  the  thermal  flux  exceeds  10 
cal/cm-  as  the  lethal  zone  for  heat.  The 
radius  within  which  ionizing  radiation  from 
the  fireball  would  be  expected  to  be  lethal 
for  human  beings  is  less  than  the  radii  for 
mortality  defined  by  pressure  or  heat.  No 
special  further  consideration  has  been  given 
here  to  the  effects  of  ionizing  radiation 
from  the  fireballs. 

One  estimate,  based  on  the  Ambio  scenar- 
io and  similar  to  the  TTAPS  baseline  case, 
involves  an  exchange  of  5742  MT  and  about 
11.600  detonations  without  overlapping  fall- 
out fields:  it  suggests  that  about  5  ■  10" 
km-  wotild  be  exposed  to  1000  R  or  more  in 
downwind  areJis.  About  85  percent  of  this 
total  e.x^josurc  would  be  received  within  48 
hours.  Such  an  exposure  is  lethal  to  all  ex- 
posed people  and  cause  the  death  of  sensi- 
tive plant  species  such  as  most  conifers- 
trees  tjwt  form  extensive  forests  over  most 
of  the  Cooler  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. If  nuclear  reactors,  radioactive 
waste  storage  facilitKs,  and  fuel  reprocess- 
ing plants  are  damaged  during  an  exchange. 
the  aret  affected  and  the  levels  of  ionizing 
radiation  could  be  even  greater. 

If  we  assume  that  approximately  half  of 
this  area  affected  by  fallout  radiation  in  the 
range  1000  to  10,000  R  is  forested  there 
would  be  about  2.5  >  10"  km-  within  which 
extensive  mortality  of  trees  and  many  other 
plants  would  occur.  This  would  create  the 
potential  for  extensive  fires.  Most  conifers 
would  die  over  an  area  amounting  to  about 
2.5  percent  of  the  entire  land  surface  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere. 

The  possibility  that  as  much  as  30  percent 
of  the  mid-latitude  land  area  would  be  ex- 
posed to  500  R  or  more  from  gamma  radi- 
ation eftiphasizes  the  scale  and  severity  of 
the  hazard  (Table  lA),  While  500  R  of  total 
exposure  would  have  minor  effects  on  most 
plant  populations,  it  would  cause  wide- 
spread mortality  among  all  mammals,  in- 
cluding human  beings.  The  unprotected  sur- 
vivors v«ould  be  ill  for  weeks  and  more  prone 
to  cancer  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
The  totbl  number  of  people  afflicted  would 
exceed  1  billion.     S 

UV-B  RADIATION 

In  the  weeks  following  the  exchange,  tro- 
pospheric  and  stratospheric  dust  and  soot 
would  absorb  the  UV-B  flux  that  would  oth- 
erwi.se  be  transmitted  by  the  partially  de- 
stroyed ozonosphere.  But  when  the  dust 
and  soot  cleared  a  few  months  later,  the  ef- 
fects of  Ol  depletion  would  be  felt  at  the 
surface.  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the 
flux  of  UV-B  would  be  enhanced  for  about  a 
year  by  a  factor  of  about  2  for  the  baseline 
TTAPS  exchange  and  by  a  factor  of  4  for 
the  lO.Opo  MT  war-treated  in  Table  lA.  As  is 
the  case  for  an  undepleted  ozonosphere.  the 
UV-B  dose  would  be  significantly  greater  at 
equatorial  than  at  temperate  latitudes. 

Even  much  smaller  Qi  depletions  are  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  ecosystems  and  to 
people.  If  the  entire  UV-B  band  is  enhanced 
by  about  50  percent,  the  amount  of  UV-B  at 
the  higher  energy  end  of  the  band,  near  295 
nm,  would  be  increased  by  a  factor  of  about 
50.  This  region  has  particular  biological  sig- 
nificance because  of  the  strong  absorption 


of  energy  at  these  wavelengths  by  nucleic 
acids,  aromatic  amino  acids,  and  the  peptide 
bond.  In  large  doses,  UV-B  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  plant  leaves,  weakening  the  plants 
and  decreasing  their  productivity.  Near-sur- 
face productivity  of  marine  plankton  is 
known  to  be  depressed  significantly  by  con- 
temporary ambient  UV-B  levels;  even  smafl 
increases  in  UV-B  could  have  "profound 
consequences"  for  the  structure  of  marine 
food  chains. 

There  are  at  least  four  additional  ways  in 
which  increased  levels  of  UV-B  are  known  to 
be  harmful  to  biological  systems:  (i)  the 
immune  systems  of  Homo  sapiens  and  other 
mammals  are  known  to  be  suppres.sed  even 
by  relatively  low  do.ses  of  UV-B.  Especially 
under  conditions  of  increased  ionizing  radi- 
ation and  other  physiological  stress,  such 
suppression  of  the  immune  systems  leads  to 
an  increase  in  the  incidence  of  disease,  (ii) 
Plant  leaves  that  reach  maturity  under  low- 
light  intensities  are  two  to  three  times  more 
sensitive  to  UV-B  than  leaves  that  develop 
under  high  light  intensities,  (iii)  Bacterial 
UV-B  .sensitivity  is  enhanced  by  low  tem- 
peratures, which  suppress  the  normal  proc- 
ess of  DNA  repair,  a  process  that  is  depend- 
ent on  visible  light,  (iv)  Protracted  exposure 
to  increased  UV-B  may  induce  corneal 
damage  and  cataracts,  leading  to  blindness 
in  human  beings  and  terrestrial  mammals. 
Thus  the  effects  of  increased  UV-B  may  be 
among  the  most  serious  unanticipated  con- 
sequences of  nuclear  war. 

ATMOSPHERIC  EFFECTS 

In  a  nuclear  war.  large  quantities  of  air 
pollutants,  including  CO.  O,,  NO,,  cyanides, 
vinyl  chlorides,  dioxins.  and  furans  would  be 
released  near  the  surface.  Smog  and  acid 
precipitation  would  be  widespread  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  nuclear  exchange.  These 
toxins  might  not  have  significant  immediate 
'effects  on  the  vegetation  that  was  already 
devastated,  although,  depending  upon  their 
persistence,  they  could  certainly  hinder  its 
recovery.  Their  atmospheric  transport  by 
winds  more  distant,  initially  unaffected  eco- 
systems, on  the  other  hand,  might  be  an  im- 
portant additional  effect.  Large-scale  fires 
coupled  with  an  interruption  of  photosyn- 
thetic  CO..  uptake  would  produce  a  short- 
term  increase  in  the  atmospheric  CO.-  con- 
centration. The  quantity  of  COj  now  in  the 
atmosphere  is  equivalent  to  that  used  by 
several  years  of  photosynthesis  and  is  fur- 
ther buffered  by  the  inorganic  carbon  re- 
serves of  the  ocean.  Therefore,  if  the  global 
climate  and  photosynthetic  productivity  of 
ecosystems  recovered  to  near-normal  levels 
within  a  few  years,  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
significant  long-term  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  would  occur.  It  is 
not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility,  howev- 
er, tpat  an  event  encompassing  both  hemi- 
spheres, with  the  ensuing  damage  to  photo- 
synthetic  organisms,  could  cause  a  sudden 
increase  in  COj  concentration  and  thus 
long-term  climatic  changes.  For  comparison, 
the  time  scale  for  recycling  of  Oj  through 
the  biosphere  is  about  2000  years. 

AGRICULTURAL  SYSTEMS 

There  is  little  storage  of  staple  foods  in 
human  population  centers,  and  most  meat 
and  fresh  produce  are  supplied  directly 
from  farms.  Only  cereal  grains  are  stored  in 
significant  quantities,  but  the  sites  at  which 
they  are  stored  often  are  located  in  areas 
remote  from  population  centers.  Following 
a  spring  or  early  summer  war.  the  current 
year's  crops  would  almost  certainly  be  lost. 
Cereal  crops  would  be  harvested  before  a 
fall  or  winter  war.  but  since  the  climate 


.» 


would  remain  unusually  cold  for  many 
months,  the  following  growing  season  would 
also  be  unfavorable  for  crop  growth. 

After  a  nuclear  war.  in  short,  the  available 
potential  supplies  of  food  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  would  be  destroyed  or  contami- 
nated, located  in  inaccessible  areas,  or  rapid- 
ly depleted.  For  nations  experiencing  the 
nuclear  war  directby  food  resources  would 
become  .scarce  in  a  very  short  time.  Further, 
nations  that  now  require  large  imports  of 
foods,  including  those  untouched  by  nuclear 
detonations,  would  suffer  an  immediate 
interruption  of  the  flow  of  food,  forcing 
them  to  rely  solely  on  their  local  agricultur- 
al and  natural  ecosystems.  This  would  be 
very  serious  for  many  less-developed  coun- 
tries, especially  those  in  the  tropics. 

Most  major  crops  are  annuals  that  are 
highly  dependent  on  substantial  energy  and 
nutrient  subsidies  from  human  societies. 
Further,  the  fraction  of  their  yields  avail- 
able for  human  consumption  requires  excess 
energy  fixation  beyond  the  respiratory 
needs  of  the  plants,  depending  on  full  sun- 
light, on  minimization  of  environmental 
stress  from  pests,  water  insufficiency,  par- 
ticulates, and  air  pollution,  and  so  on.  Pro- 
viding these  conditions  would  be  far  more 
difficult,  if  not  all,  of  the  Earth  following  a 
nuclear  exchange.  Agriculture  as  we  know  it 
would  then,  for  all  practical  purposes,  have 
come  to  an  end. 

Since  the  .seeds  for  most  North  American. 
European,  and  Soviet  crops  are  harvested 
and  stored  not  in  individual  farms  but  pre- 
dominantly in  or  near  target  areas,  seed 
stocks  for  sub.sequent  years  would  almost 
certainly  be  depleted  severely,  and  the  al- 
ready limited  genetic  variability  of  those 
crops  would  probably  be  reduced  drastically. 
Furthermore,  the  potential  crop-growing 
areas  v^ould  experience  local  climatic 
changes,  high  levels  of  radioactive  contami- 
nation, and  impoverished  or  eroded  soils. 
Recovery  of  agricultural  production  would 
have  to  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  massive 
.energy  subsidies  (especially  in  the  form  of 
tractor  fuel  and  fertilizers)  to  which  agricul- 
ture in  developed  countries  has  become 
adapted. 

Except  along  the  coasts,  continental  pre- 
cipitation would  be  reduced  substantially 
for  some  time  after  a  nuclear  exchange. 
Even  now,  rainfall  is  the  major  factor  limit- 
ing crop  growth  in  many  areas,  and  irriga- 
tion, with  requirements  for  energy  and 
human  support  systems  for  pumping 
ground  water,  would  not  be  available  after  a 
war.  Moreover,  in  the  months  after  the  war. 
most  of  the  available  water  would  be  frozen, 
and  temperatures  would  recover  slowly  to 
normal  values. 

TEMPERATE  TERRESTRIAL  ECOSYSTEMS 

The  2  billion  to  3  billion  survivors  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  war  would  be 
forced  to  turn  to  natural  ecosystems  as  or- 
ganized agriculture  failed.  Just  at  the  time 
when  these  natural  ecosystems  would  be 
asked  to  support  a  human  population  well 
beyond  their  carrying  capacities,  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  ecosystems  themselves 
would  be  severely  curtailed  by  the  effects  of 
nuclear  war. 

Subjecting  these  ecosystems  to  low  tem- 
perature, fire,  radiation,  storm,  and  other 
physical  stresses  (many  occurring  simulta- 
neously) would  result  in  their  increased  vul- 
nerability to  disease  and  pest  outbreaks, 
which  might  be  prolonged.  Primary  produc- 
tivity would  be  (dramatically  reduced  at  the 
prevailing  low  light  levels;  and,  because  of 
UV-B.  smog,  insects,  radiation,  and  other 
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damage  to  plants,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  would 
recover  quickly  to  normal  levels,  even  after 
light  and  temperature  values  had  recovered. 
At  the  same  time  that  their  plant  food.s 
were  being  limited  severely,  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  vertebrates  not  killed  outright  by 
blast  and  ionizing  radiation  would  either 
freeze  or  face  a  dark  world  where  they 
would  starve  or  die  of  thirst  because  surface 
waters  would  be  frozen  and  thus  unavail- 
able. Many  of  the  survivors  would  be  w  idely 
scatt^ed  and  often  sick,  leading  to  the 
slightly  delayed  extinction  of  many  addi- 
tional species. 

Natural  ecosystems  provide  civilization 
with  a  variety  of  crucial  services  in  addition 
to  food  and  shelter.  These  include  regula- 
tion of  atmospheric  composition,  modera 
lion  of  climate  and  weather,  regulation  of 
the  hydrologic  cycle,  generation  and  pre.str 
valion  of  soils,  degradation  of  wastes,  and 
recycling  of  nutrients.  Prom  the  human  per 
spective.  among  the  most  important  roles  of 
ecosystems  are  their  direct  role  in  providing 
food  and  their  maintenance  of  a  vast  library 
of  sp>ecies  from  ^(Aich  Homo.sapiens  ha,s  al 
ready  drawn  the  basis  of  civilization  Accrl 
erated  lo.ss  of  these  genetic  resourre.s 
through  extinction  would  be  one  of  the 
most  serious  potential  con.sequences  of  nil 
clear  war. 

Wildfires  would  be  an  important  effeei  in 
north  temperate  ecosystems,  their  scale  and 
distribution  depending  on  such  factors  a.s 
the  nuclear  war  .scenario  and  I  he  .sca.son 
Another  major  uncerlaint.\  is  ihe  exli'iit  of 
fire  .storms,  which  might  heat  the  lower 
levels  of  the  .soil  enough  to  damage  or  dc 
stroy  ,seed  bank.s.  especially  in  vegilalion 
types  not  adapted  lo  periodic  fires.  Miilliple 
airbursts  o\er  sea.sonally  dry  area.s  such  as 
California  in  the  latt-  summrr  or  early  lail 
could  burn  off  much  of  I  hi-  states  lonsi 
and  brush  arra.s,  Uading  lo  cata.siopliic 
flooding  and  erosion  during  the  ntxi  raitn 
sea-son.  Silting,  toxic  runoff,  and  rainoiil  ol 
radionuclides  could  kill  much  of  tlir  faiiiin 
of  fresh  and  coastal  waters,  and  cone-inirai 
ed  radioacliMty  levels  in  survnins^  filler 
feeding  sh«llfish  popiilaiion.s  could  make 
them  danuerous  in  (on.siinie  lur  lont'  [)eri()ds 
of  lime. 

Other  ma.ior  con.sequeiici-.-,  for  tirristrial 
ecosystems  resiilling  from  nuclear  war 
would  include  'i<  slower  deiDxifKaiion  ol 
air  and  waler  as  a  secondary  re.suli  ol 
damage  lo  plants  ihal  now  are  miportaiii 
m»-tabolic  sinks  for  loxins,  <iii  reduced  e\a 
potranspiraiion  b\  planis  eonlribinmi;  in  a 
lower  rale  of  tnirs  "I  ua'er  in'n  Mii  annus 
phi  re,  especially  iner  eimuiieriial  n nuns 
and  Iherefore  a  mure  sliit'i;isli  livdroloiie 
cycle:  and  uin  greal  di-sUirbaiii  e  of  ilie  sinl 
surface,  leading  lo  acceleialed  erii<.iiiii  :ui(l 
probably,  maiordusi  sloniis 

Revegetation  might  superficialK  ie,enibli 
that  which  follows  lo<al  fin  s  Siresses  (rum 
radiation,  smog,  erosion.  Iut:ilne  ilusi  ami 
toxic  rains.  Iiowcmt  would  be  supenmpused 
on  iho.se  of  cold  and  darkness,  thus  dela\ing 
and  modifying  po.siwar  suei  ession  in  wa\s 
that  would  retard  the  resloratioii  of  ecosvs 
tem  services.  It  is  likel\  thai  most  ecos.\sleiii 
changes  would  tx'  short  term  Some  si  rue 
tural  and  functional  changes,  however, 
could  be  longer  term,  and  perhaps  irreversi 
ble.  as  ecosystems  undergo  (iiialitalive 
changes  to  alternative  stable  slates  Soil 
losses  from  erosion  would  be  serious  in  are;i.s 
exp«'riencmg  widespread  fires,  plant  death. 
and  extremes  of  climate  Much  would 
depend  on  the  wind  and  precipitation  pal 
terns  that  would  develop  during  the  first 
postwar  year.  The  diversity  of  many  natural 


communities  would  almost  certainly  be  sub- 
stantially reduced,  and  numerous  species  of 
planus,  animals,  and  microorganisms  would 
become  extinct 

TROPICAL  TERRESTRIAL  ECOSYSTEMS 

The  degree  to  which  the  tropics  would  be 
subjected  to  the  .sorts  of  conditions  de- 
scribed at)ove  depends  on  factors  such  as 
the  targeting  pattern,  the  prevalence  of  fire 
storms,  the  breakdown  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween troposphere  and  stratosphere,  and 
the  rate  of  inlerhemi.spheric  mixing  as  a 
function  of  altitude.  The  spread  of  den.se 
clouds  of  dust  and  soot  and  subfreezing  tgsi 
peratures  to  the  northern  tropics  is  highly 
likely,  and  lc<the  Southern  Hemisphere  at 
least  possible,  so  thai  it  is  appropriate  to 
di.scu.ss  the  probable  con.sequences  of  such  a 
spread  i Table  1B> 

For  example,  the  .seeds  of  trees  in  tropical 
forests  lend  to  be  much  more  short  lived 
than  tho.se  of  temperate  /.ones.  If  darkness 
or  cold  temperatures,  or  both,  were  lo 
become  widespread  in  the  tropics,  the  tropi 
cal  forests  could  largely  di.sappear.  This 
would  lead  to  extinction  of  most  of  the  spe- 
cies of  planis,  animals,  and  microorganisms 
on  the  Earth,  with  long-term  consequences 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  adapla 
bility  of  human  populations. 

If  darkness  were  widespread  in  the  Irnp 
ics.  vast  areas  ol  tropical  vegetation,  which 
are  considered  very  near  the  compensation 
point,  would  begin  to  respire  away.  In  addi- 
tion, manv  phints  in  tropica!  and  siiblropi 
cal  regions  do  not  have  dormancv  media 
nisms  that  enable  them  to  tolerate  cold  sea 
sons,  even  al  temperatures  well  above  (reez 
ing.  Even  if  the  darkness  and  cold  were  con 
lined  mainlv  to  temperate  regions,  pulses  ol 
cold  air  and  soot  could  carry  quick  free/.es 
well  into  the  tropics.  This  would  amount  to 
an  enhanced  case  of  the  plienometimi 
known  a.s  Iriagem,  which  is  used  to  de 
scribe  tile  effects  of  coo:  temperatures 
spreading  from  temperate  South  America 
and  entering  the  equatorial  Amazon  Hasin. 
where  thev  kill  lart'i  numbers  ol  birds  and 
tisli  One  can  predict  Irom  existint;  evidence 
on  ciioling  ellecis  dunni;  the  {'lei.-tocene 
;iiul  their  iiiii,sertueiiees  Ihal  cont  i'ie:;!al 
low  lam  tide  ureas  wnuUI  be  se\erel\  allec, 
id  ta\  low  air  lempi  lai  uiis  anil  decieasid 
preii|)iiatiini 

The  ilepeiulenee  iil   irii|)lial  peoples  on  im 
ported    IdikI    and    leriili/ei    vvmilil    lead    in 
severe  elleets.  even   it    the  liiipies  were  mil 
al  leeted  direeilv  b\  ilievvar    Large  iiiinibers 
III  people  would  be  loic'd  tn  l(  avi   ilii   eilies 
and    altemiii     i"    eullivaii      ilie     leiiiainiiu: 
.ireas  ol    loiesl.   ai-eeleralinu   then    desinii 
Moil  and   Ilie  eoil,se(|iie|il    rale  nl    eMIlielliin 
Miese  ait  IV  It  IIS  would  also  gnallv   iiniea.se 
Ilie    anioiinl    ol    sont     m    tin     atmnsphen 
ovviiiv;  to  im|>n>viseil  slash  and  biiiii  agniiil 
luri    on  a  vast  scale    Regardless  ol  the  e\ael 
(lislnhiilion  ol  the  iinniediale  ellecis  nl  i  In 
war  ever  voile  iil  tin-  Karl  1 1  would  ulUmaieK 
be  al  leelicl  iirnloiindlv 

•vwc  VTK   M  iisvsifMs 

Aquatie  nrganisms  liiitl  lo  be  but  fired 
anaiiisl  draniaiie  lluci iiaiioiis  in  air  iiinpei 
alure  hv  the  ihernial  inertia  ol  water  Nev 
erlheliss,  manv  tresliwaier  svstems  would 
Iree/.e  to  considerable  depths  or  complelelv 
because  of  llie  ilimalic  changes  alter  a  nil 
clear  war  The  elleet  ol  prolonged  darkness 
on  marine  organisms  has  been  estimated 
Hrimar>  producers  al  the  ba.se  ol  the 
marine  food  chain  are  particularly  sensitive 
to  prolonged  low  light  levels:  higher  trophic 
levels  are  subject  to  les.ser.  delayed  propa 
gated    effects     Moreover,    the    near  surface 


productivity  of  marine  plankton  is  de- 
pressed significantly  by  present  UV-B 
levels;  even  small  increases  in  UV-B  could 
have  profound  consequences  for  the  struc- 
ture of  marine  food  chains.  It  is  often 
thought  that  the  ocean  margins  would  be  a 
major  source  of  sustenance  of  survivors  of  a 
nuclear  war:  the  combined  effects  of  dar- 
ke.ss.  UV-B.  coastal  storms,  destruction  of 
ships  in  ihe  war.  and  concentration  of  ra- 
dionuclides in  shallow  marine  systems,  how- 
ever, cast  Strang  doubt  on  this. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  predictions  of  climatic  changes  are 
quite  robust,  so  that  qualitatively  the  same 
types  of  stres.ses  would  ensue  from  a  limited 
war  of  500  MT  or  less  in  which  cities  were 
targeted  as  from  a  larger  .scale  nuclear  war 
of  10.000  MT.  Essentially,  all  ecosystem  sup- 
port services  would  be  .severely  impaired 
'Tables  2  and  3i.  We  emphasize  that  survi- 
vors, at  least  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
would  face  extreme  cold,  water  shortages, 
lack  of  food  and  fuel,  heavy  burdens  of  radi- 
ation and  pollutanis.  di.sea.sc.  and  severe 
psychological  stress— all  in  twilight  or  dark- 
ness. 

The  possibility  exists  Ihal  the  darkened 
skies  and  low  temperatures  would  spread 
over  the  entire  planet.  Should  this  occur,  a 
severe  extinction  even!  could  ensue,  leaving 
a  higlil;.  modified  and  biologically  depauper- 
ate Earth.  Species  extinction  could  be;  ex- 
pected for  most  tropical  plants  and  animals, 
and  for  most  terrestrial  vertebrates  of  north 
temperate  regions,  a  large  number  of  plants, 
and  nunieroiis  frejiwater  and  some  marine 
organisms. 

It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  even  in 
these  circumstances  Homo  sapiens  would  be 
forced  to  extinction  immediately.  Whether 
aiiv  people  would  be  able  lo  persist  for  long 
111  the  face  ol  highly  modified  biological 
(omniuiiilies:  novel  climates:  high  levels  of 
radial  ion:  shallered  agricultural,  soiial.  and 
eennoinie  systems,  extraordinary  psycholog- 
leal  sires.ses:  and  a  host  of  other  difficulties 
Is  iipeii  lo  finest  ion.  It  is  clear  that  the  eco- 
svslem  etieets  aloile  resulting  Irom  a  large- 
scale  t  liermoniielear  war  could  be  enough  lo 
desiiiiv  the  ciirreiii  Civilization  in  al  least 
the  Nnrlhern  Hemisphere  Coupled  with 
III!  diieei  casualties  of  over  1  billion  people, 
I  III  eoiiibiiied  intermediate  and  long  term 
elleiisol  niicliai  war  siiugesi  that  eventiial- 
l\  llieie  miulil  he  no  human  siirvivnrs  in  the 
Northern  Heiiiisplieie  Furthermore,  the 
sciiiariii  (les(  ribeil  here  is  by  no  means  the 
Miiisi  SI  VI  11  Ihal  eoiilil  be  imagined  with 
present  world  nuclear  arsenals  and  those 
eoiiiemplated  lor  the  near  future  In  any 
lari'.esiale  nuclear  exchange  between  I  he 
supi-rpoweis  global  environmental  changes 
siillicieiii  111  cause  Ihe  extinction  of  a  major 
liacluin  III  the  plant  and  animal  species  on 
lilt  t:arlli  are  likelv  In  that  event,  the  pos- 
^iljililv  111  Ihe  eMineiion  of  Homo  sapiens 
eannol  be  excluded.* 

•  M.s  KAPTUR.  Mr,  Chairman.  1  ri.se 
in  support  of  llie  Pca-sc  ami'iidment  to 
Ihe  Depart nienl  of  Dt'fen.se  authoriza- 
tion bill,  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
tlie  Congress  thai  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  Japan  should  increase  their  de- 
fense spending  levels  by  at  least  3  per- 
cent over  the  rate  of  inflation  in  1984 
and  1985.  Europe  and  Japan  must 
begin  to  shoulder  an  equitable  share 
of  the  defense  burden. 
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The  thrust  of  this  amendment  is 
very  similar  to  a  resolution  which  I  in- 
troduced on  September  20,  1983.  My 
resolution  states  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  Japan  should  in- 
crease its  defense  expenditures  to 
insure  a  more  equitable  defense 
burden-sharing  arrangement  with  the 
United  States  than  presently  exists. 
The  defense  of  Japan  and  the  western 
Pacific  region  has  been  a  vital  part  of 
the  U.S.  defense  posture  since  World 
War  II.  The  United  States  has  contrib- 
uted a  significant  portion  of  its  de- 
fense expenditures  for  th^  protection 
of  this  area,  and  it  is  time  for  Japan  to 
make  a  more  substantial  commitment 
to  our  common  defense. 

Times  have  changed  since  the  adop- 
tion of  our  immediate  postwar  policy 
seeking  a  competely  disarmed  and  de- 
militarized Japan.  Unfortunately, 
Japan's  military  expenditures  have 
not  risen  accordingly.  American  atti- 
tudes toward  Japan's  defense  spending 
began  changing  in  the  Nixon  years. 
The  implication  of  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
for  example,  was  that  Japan  would 
have  to  assume  more  of  the  burden  of 
securing  Western  interests  in  Asia. 
However,  neither  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration nor  the  Ford  administration 
made  Japanese  defense  efforts  a  cen- 
tral focus  of  U.S.  policy.  The  Garter 
administration,  in  its  initial  plans,  in- 
cluded a  continuation  of  the  reduction 
of  the  U.S.  presence  in  Asia  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  cost  of  supporting  U.S. 
forces  in  Japan.  After  the  events  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  Iran,  the  Carter  admin- 
istration began  putting  even  more 
pressure  on  the  Japanese  to  increase 
defense  spending.  The  Carter  adminis- 
tration had  hoped  that  the  pressure 
would  result  in  at  least  a  9.7-percent 
increa-se  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  defense 
budget,  but  it  resulted  in  only  a  7.6- 
percent  increase. 

We  all  know  that  defense  spending  is 
a  very  sensitive  political  topic  in 
Japan,  and  that  Japanese  leaders 
create  a  good  deal  of  grief  for  them- 
selves by  mentioning  the  possibility  of 
increasing  defense  expenditures. 
While  1  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  not  meddle  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  other  countries,  I  do  believe 
that  it  is  quite  reasonable  for  the 
United  States  to  encourage  Japan,  at 
the  minimum  to  implement  the 
modest  defense  spending  goals  it  has 
set  for  itself.  But  Japan  has  not  real- 
ized the  goals  in  its  second  5-year 
plan— fiscal  year  1983  to  fiscal  year 
1987-in  either  1983  or  19a4. 

With  Japan's  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  increasing  each  year,  it 
is  time  for  the  Congress  to  send  Japan 
a  signal  that  we  must  develop  a  more 
equitable  defense  burden-sharing  ar- 
rangement. In  1982.  Japan's  trade  sur- 
plus with  the  United  States  hit  $16.8 
billion,  and  in  1983  it  reached  $19.3  bil- 
lion. Meanwhile,  we  are  not  seeing 
much    change    in    Japan's    defense- 


spending  levels.  Even  with  a  historical 
perspective  on  the  causes  for  Japan's 
low  defense  spending  and  the  internal 
Japanese  political  problems  associated 
^ith  increasing  defense  expenditures, 
it  seems  wise,  in  these  times,  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Japan  should  increase  its  defense  ex- 
penditures to  insure  a  more  equitable 
defense  burden-sharing  arrangement 
with  the  United  States  than  presently 
exists. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  the  Pease  amendment.  It 
is  time  that  our  allies  begin  to  assume 
their  fair  share  of  the  common  de- 
fense burden.* 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
the  measure  before  us— H.R.  5167.  the 
defense  authorization  bill  approved  by 
the  committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  know  that  this  measure 
represents  untold  hours  of  debate  and 
deliberation  by  the  committee.  It  is 
the  best  bill  possible  and  I  urge  that  it 
be  approved.  This  measure  authorizes 
$208.1  billion  for  military  procure- 
ment, research  and  development,  oper- 
ations and  maintenance,  and  civil  de- 
fense in  fiscal  year  1985  During  our 
consideration  of  H.R  5167,  let  me 
assure  ail  present  that,  a  great  deal  of 
thought  went  into  how  this  measure 
would  impact  on  our  economy. 

We  are  aware  of  the  need  to  make 
every  dollar  count.  That  this  measure 
keeps  real  spending  growth  for  the 
Pentagon  down  to  6  percent  rather 
than  the  13  percent  requested  by  the 
White  House  is  a  tribute  to  the  bipar- 
tisan nature  of  this  measure.  Credit 
for  this  fact  must  go  both  to  the  chair- 
man. Representatives  Price  and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  committee. 
Representative  Bill  Dickinson,  for 
producing  a  bill  which  keeps  spending 
down  wliile  meeting  the  legitimate  de- 
fense needs  of  this  Nation. 

There  are  two  special  provisions  in 
H.R.  5167  that  are  of  particular  con- 
cern to  my  constituents  on  Guam  and 
I  want  to  make  brief  comments  about 
these  at  this  time  to  clarify  their 
intent. 

The  first  provision  in  title  VI  ad- 
dresses the  furrent  Pentagon  policy  of 
permitting  U.S.  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  Japan  and  Okinawa  to  pur- 
chase new  cars  on  Guam  and  have 
these  vehicles  shipped  to  stateside 
ports  'as  part  of  their  personal  belong- 
ings. Earlier  this  year.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger stated  his  support  for  this  pro- 
gram saying  it  was  of  direct  financial 
benent  to  U.S.  service  personnel  since 
they  are  not  permitted  to  bring  Ameri- 
can-certified cars  to  Japan  or  Okina- 
wa. 

Some  have  suggested  that  this  policj^ 
is  harmful  to  the  U.S.  auto  industry 
since  the  vehicles  being  purchased  are 
made  in  Japan.  Secretary  Weinberger 
says  that  this  is  not  true  since  the 


service  personnel  are  only  exercising 
their'  right  to  buy  the  car  of  their 
choice.  I  agree  and  add  that  this  pro-  , 
gram  has  saved  our  poorly  paid  mili- 
tary personnel  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  actual  number  of  cars  in- 
volved is  very  small— about  2,000  annu- 
ally. This  figure  represents  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  all  the  Japa- 
nese cars  sold  to  Americans  last  year. 
Hardly  a  number  that  should  create 
concern  here. 

I  must  also  add  that  this  <iny 
number  of  cars  sold  to  American  mili- 
tary personnel  h£is  generated  an  esti- 
mated 500  jobs  in  Guam  for  other 
Americans.  The  committee  has  wisely 
adopted  a  proposal  I  offered  which 
would  call  on  the  Pentagon  to  review 
this  policy  and  its  impact  on  the  mili- 
tary and  the  Island  of  Guam  and 
report  back  to  Congress  by  January 
15,  1985.  At  that  time  Congress  will 
have  additional  information  needed  to 
determine  the  real  impact  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  add  that  several  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Brock,  the  U.S.  trade  negotiator, 
called  for  an  end  to  the  voluntary  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  Japanese  cars 
brought  into  this  Nation.  He  stated, 
and  many  have  agreed,  that  the  artiti- 
cial  limitation  has  cost  American  con- 
sumers hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
A  great  deal  of  misinformation  has 
been  generated  about  this  policy  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my  pro- 
vision so  the  real  facts  can  be  present- 
ed to  Congress  in  an  orderly  fashion 
without  throwing  Americans  on  Guam 
out  of  work  or  taking  needed  dollars 
out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who  serve 
us  abroad. 

The  second  provision,  which  I  pro- 
posed, also  in  title  VI  provides  authori- 
zation for  the  Pentagon  to  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  U.S.  territorial  resi- 
dents stationed  in  CONUS  to  their 
island  homes  while  on  emergency 
leave.  This  would  place  them  on  an 
equal  status  with  other  American  mili- 
tary personnel  who  enjoy  this  benefit 
when  tho^'  return  from  overseas  posts 
to  their  mainland  homes  while  on 
emergency  leave.  My  good  friend.  Con- 
gressman Les  Aspin,  chairman  of  the 
Personnel  Subcommittee  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  inserting  this  provision 
in  the  bill  at  my  request  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  his  steadfast  §up- 
port  and  concern  for  our  people  in  uni- 
form. Thank  you.« 

•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
for  submitting  this  amendment  which 
asks  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  i-^port  to  Congress  on 
two  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Grace  Commission. 

As  a  means  for  reducine  program 
waste,  correcting  system  failures,  im- 
proving personnel  management  and 
attacking  structural  deficits,  \the 
Grace   Commission   submitted   nearly 
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2,500  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Although  there  are  disagree- 
ments al)out  the  feasibility  of  imple- 
menting these  recommendations  and 
the  actual  cost  savings,  I  think  most  of 
us  agree  that,  as  in  any  business,  there 
are  ways  to  improve  administration  of 
Federal  progrsuns. 

Most  of  the  Grace  Commission  rec- 
ommendations could  be  implemented 
administratively.  However,  for  these 
proposals,  as  well  as  those  which  will 
require  legislative  action,  we  need  to 
closely  scrutinize  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams which  would  be  affected.  The 
elimination  of  waste  and  inefficiency 
is  one  goal,  but  a  much  larger  objec- 
tive is  to  change  public  policy  in  a  way 
that  could  help  reduce  mounting  Fed- 
eral deficits. 

Four  task  forces  were  assigned  to 
conduct  reviews  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment by  the  Grace  Commission. 
Over  400  recommendations  were  made 
relating  to  this  agency.  Two  most  im- 
portant measures,  which  the  CBO  and 
GAO  also  believe  have  considerable 
merit,  are  those  included  in  my  col- 
league's amendment. 

First,  adjustment  of  progress  pay- 
ments to  reflect  current  interest  rates 
and  inflation,  and  second,  improving 
the  automated  inventory  management 
systems,  could  produce  3-year  savings 
of  over  $19  billion.  CBO  agreed  that 
these  proposals  may  have  measurable 
budgetary  effects. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  neither  of 
these  provisions  deal  directly  with 
military  readiness  or  decisions  on  pro- 
curement. Rather,  they  are  manage 
ment  control  systems  which  could  en 
hance  the  readiness  of  our  forces. 

I  would  also  like  to  stre.s.s  that  this 
amendment  only  calls  for  a  report  by 
the  Secretary:  It  does  not  mandate 
that  any  particular  system  be  adopted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Defen.se. 

I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  and 
practical  approach  to  achieving  what 
so  many  of  us  talk  about:  Controllmn 
Federal  spending  and  reducing  the 
deficits.  Again.  I  would  like  to  com 
mend  my  colleague  for  introdiicint; 
this  measure  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  your  support  of  the  MrCloskey 
amendment. # 

•  Mr.  McCURDY  Mr  Chairman,  in 
1981  I  had  the  privilege,  as  a  freshman 
Congressman,  to  chair  a  special  Armed 
Services  Committee  panel  on  defense 
procurement  procedures.  The  panel 
was  charged  with  identifying  Defense 
Department  policies  which  tended  to 
contribute  to  cost  growth  in  -weapons 
systems  procurement. 

The  result  of  the  panel's  investiga- 
tion led  to  the  Nunn/McCurdy  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1983 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  The  provi- 
sion established  a  unit-cost  report. 
which  requires  each  service  Secretary 
to  report  to  the  Congress  if  he  deter 
mines  that  there  has  been  a  greater  ^ 
than  15  percent  increase  in  program 


unit  cost  of  a  major  weapons  system. 
Furthermore,  the  provision  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  certify  to 
the  Congress  that  adequate  cost-con 
trol  procedures  and  management  sys- 
tems have  been  implemented  to  con- 
trol such  costs  when  the  cost  growth 
reaches  25  percent  in  any  1  year. 

If  the  required  reports  and  certifica- 
tions are  not  received  by  the  Congress 
within  the  time  period  specified,  obli- 
gated funds  for  the  program  in  ques- 
tion are  to  be  withheld  by  Congress 
and  the  program  halted  until  the  re- 
ports are  received.  The  objective  of 
the  unit-cost  report  is  to  create  better 
and  more  frequent  communications 
between  program  managers  and  their 
respective  service  Secretaries  in  the 
management  of  major  weapons  pro- 
grams. 

Another  important  cost  manage- 
ment tool  is  the  selected  acquisition 
report  (SAR)  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  some  time.  It  requires  the  De- 
fense Department  to  identify  negative 
major  weapons  systems  funding  trends 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  acquisition 
process.  The  committee  recommended 
certain  changes  to  the  SAR.  including 
a  requirement  for  DOD  to  define  a 
major  weapons  system  as  any  weapons 
system  that  cro.s,ses  a  cost  threshold  of 
$200  million  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, or  $1  billion  in  procurement. 
This  change  contributed  significantly 
to  the  o\erall  effectiveness  of  the  SAR 
itself  and  Its  support  of  the  unit-cost 
report.  The  committee  has  continued 
to  refine  the  SAR  in  the  fi.scal  year 
1^85  authorization  bill  with  technical 
changes  that  will  make  it  even  more 
responsive. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  im- 
plementation of  the  unit-cost  report, 
along  with  the  modifiralion.s  made  to 
the  s«-lecte(l  acquisition  report,  are 
contributing  significantly  to  ihf  iden- 
tification and  restraint  of  cost  growth 
in  Defense  weapons  acquisition  pro- 
grams at  a  much  earlier  point  in  time 
than  ever  before. 

For  example,  upon  its  implementa 
tion  in  till'  fall  of  1982.  24  major  weap- 
ons sy.slems,  then  in  acquisition, 
breached  tlu-  15-perccnt  cost  increase 
reporting  threshold  of  tlu'  iiiiil-cosi 
report.  In  1983.  the  number  of  systems 
breaching  the  threshold  was  down  to 
nine,  and  this  year,  to  date,  only  two 
have  exceeded  the  threshold. 

The  dramatic  decline  in  these 
breaches  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  system  is  piTformlng  as  envi- 
sioned. Program  managers  have 
become  much  more  alert  for  early 
identification  of  co.st  increases.  Conse- 
quently, they  are  doing  a  much  better 
job  of  managing  the  costs  of  their  ac- 
quisition programs,  and  that  was  our 
objective* 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Rostenkowski.  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
5167)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fi.scal  year  1985  for  the  Armed  Forces 
for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  and  for  work- 
ing capital  funds,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  fi.scal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  fop  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
5167. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 


TIME  IS  NOW  FOR  A  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT  TO  LIMIT 
FEDERAL  SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undtir 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Berkuter) 
js  r<>cognizcd  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  made  remarkable  progress  in  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  the  last  3  years.  In- 
flation is  down;  unemployment  is 
down:  interest  rates  are  down,  al- 
though not  far  enough.  Yet.  we  are 
confronted  by  a  menace  that  threat- 
ens Ihf  fi.scal  stability  of  the  Govern- 
menl  and  the  economic  well-being  of 
every  family  In  the  Nation. 

The  danger  that  we  face,  the  mas- 
sive projected  S180  billion  Federal 
budgci  deficit,  threatens  to  undermine 
our  recovery.  More  than  20  years  of 
iiiiciinl rolled  Federal  spending  must 
be  halK'd.  and  fiscal  discipline  must  be 
reslori'tl  lo  our  Nation. 

We  cannot  be  confident  of  economic 
growl h  and  prosperity  until  the  mal- 
ais«'  caused  bv  exorbitant  taxes  and 
counterproductive  tax  policies,  unre- 
strained Federal  spending,  and  danger- 
ously high  Federal  demand  upon  the 
credit  market  is  eliminated.  We  cafUjot 
make  these  problems  go  away  by/'ig- 
noring  them.  It  is  time  for  this  House 
and  the  Congress  lo  address  the  issue 
honestly  and  forthrightly. 

It  is  lime  for  the  leadership  of  this 
Hou.se  to  permit  debate  on  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  limit  Federal 
spending.  Adoption  of  a  spending  limi- 
tation amendment  would  not  be  a  pan- 
acea for  fi.scal  folly,  but  it  would  be  an 
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important  step  in  the  battle  against 
destructive  economic  forces. 

The  Congress  should  be  leading  in 
this  battle,  and  it  is  not.  While  our 
House  leadership  has  refused  to  act, 
the  American  people  have  taken  the 
issue  to  the  State  legislatures  in  tlfe 
fight  to  reform  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams. In  the  last  9  years,  32  States 
have  passed  petitions  calling  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  If  we  do  not 
act  on  the  issue  of  a  spending  limit,  we 
will  soon  find  that  the  States  have 
forced  a  constitutional  convention. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  assume 
its  responsibility.  Moving  realistically 
toward  a  balanced  budget  through  a 
constitutional  limit  on  spending  is  all 
too  apparently  necessary.  Congress,  as 
currently  led,  seems  institutionally  in- 
capable of  saying  no,  no,  I  am  sorry, 
this  is  a  worthy  program,  but  we  have 
spending  limitations  to  respect. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prev/ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognited  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  leaving  millions  of 
unemployed  workers  behind  in  a  quag- 
mire or  inertia  and  hopelessness,  be- 
cause they  have  not  got  the  skills  and 
resources  to  find  work  in  today's  fast 
changing  economy. 

Last  June,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
help  jobless  Americans  obtain  the 
skills  and  assistance  they  need  to  com- 
pete for  jobs  under  todays  economic 
conditions.  H.R.  3501  was  a  good  idea 
then,  and  it  still  is.  However,  I  have 
made  some  needed  improvements. 
Today,  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
to  help  alleviate  the  spectre  of  chronic 
joblessness  for  millions  of  Americans— 
without  adding  to  the  enormous  prob- 
lem of  the  Federal  deficit  or  putting 
increased  pressures  on  State  budgets. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  and 
Adjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1984, 
which  I  will  also  refer  to  as  UI-AA, 
draws  extensively  from  H.R.  3501. 
This  new  bill  improves  the  operation 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram by  allowing  workers  the  option 
to  draw  on  the  cash  value  of  certain 
benefits  to  fund  retraining,  education, 
and  relocation  assistance. 

Essentially,  I  am  introducing  a  3- 
year  demonstration  project  in  two 
States.  I  am  committed  to  the  concept 
of  nationwide  implementation  of  UI- 
AA,  because  people  all  across  the 
country  can  truly  benefit  from  this 
type  of  personally  tailored  and  select- 
ed assistance,  I  believe  there  would  be 
merit  in  testing  it  in  just  a  few  States 
before  reduiring  nationwide  implemen- 
tation. Thus,  the  bill  I  am  proposing 
would  allow  the  program  to  start  in 
two  States  which  would  volunteer  to 
participate.  The  3-year  test  would  give 
us  time  to  make  changes  and  improve- 
ments before  expanding  the  program. 


Too  many  of  us  have  been  lulled  into 
thinking  that  the  unemployment 
problem  has  gone  away  in  the  past  few 
months.  Well,  the  truth  is  that  almost 
8.8  million  Americans  are  unem- 
ployed—right now— and  many  fore- 
casters expect  the  jobless  rate  to  stay 
about  the  same  or  even  increase  in  the 
months  ahead.  Depending  on  how  you 
count  the  unemployed,  the  real  figure 
may  be  much  higher. 

These  people  are  victims  of  not  only 
the  economy,  but  also  the  programs 
we  have  in  place  for  dealing  with  their 
plight.  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  offers  a  potential  solution  by 
turning  a  passive  governmental  assist- 
ance program  that  barely  pays  people 
enough  to  get  by  on,  while  they  are 
unemployed,  into  a  program  that  also 
offers  real  active  assistance  to  help  get 
people  employed  again. 

HOW  SERIOUS  IS  UNEMPLOYMENT  CURRENTLY? 

The  latest  official  unemployment 
figures  tell  us  that  the  unemployment 
rate  has  declined  to  7.8  percent.  Of 
course,  this  helps  feed  the  notion  that 
the  recovery  is  taking  care  of  the  un- 
employed and  that  there  is  no  need 
for  any  new  answers  or  solutions  for 
the  estimated  8.8  million  jobless  Amer- 
icans. 

First  of  all.  it  is  a  terrible  idea  to 
think  that  we  can  just  write  off  almost 
9  million  people.  If  the  recovery  were 
really  the  miracle  it  has  been  touted 
to  be,  then  most  of  these  people  would 
have  jobs.  Worse  yet,  many  economists 
predict  that  unemployment  is  going  to 
hover  about  this  level  for  some 
months  to  come.  That  is  a  lot  of  out- 
of-work  Americans. 

On  top  of  this,  the  extent  of  jobless- 
ness may  be  badly  understated  by  the 
official  statistics.  The  Government 
agency  responsible  for  keeping  track 
of  unemployment,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (BLS),  has  pegged  the 
unemployment  rale  at  7.8  percent  for 
last  month.  However.  BLS  also  reports 
that  5.5  million  Americans  were  forced 
to  work  part  lime  because  they  could 
not  find  full-time  work.  Now.  I  have 
added  some  figures  together  and  I  gel 
14.3  million  people  who  are  either  to- 
tally or  partly  unemployed.  That  is 
13.8  percent  of  the  labor  force— not  7.8 
percent. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  the  dis- 
couraged worker,  the  person  who  has 
stopped  looking  for  a  job  because  he 
does  not  think  he  can  find  one.  A 
number  of  economists  are  suggesting 
that  large  numbers  of  discouraged 
workers  may  be  artificially  forcing 
down  the  unemployment  rate  because 
BLS  does  not  count  them  in  the  offi- 
cial figures.  According  to  Jerry  Jasi- 
nowski,  chief  economist  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers, 

There  may  simply  be  some  v^■o^kp^.s  who 
are  not  yet  convinced  that  there  is  a  job 
available  for  them. 

BLS  does  collect  some  statistics  on 
discouraged  workers.  If  these  figures 


are  added  to  the  14.6  million  people 
who  are  fully  or  partly  unemployed, 
then  we  may  be  talking  about  15.6  mil- 
lion people  who  are  currently  being  af- 
fected by  unemployment,  or  15  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force— not  the  offi- 
cial 7.8  percent. 

THE  NEED  FOR  RETRAINING.  EPUCATION.  AND 
RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE 

Many  of  the  unemployed  "can  count 
on  finding  new  jobs  with  a  reasonable 
expenditure  of  effort  and  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time.  However,  many 
cannot.  The  latest  available  estimates 
show  that  1  in  5  unemployed  persons 
have  been  out-of-work  for  more  than 
26  weeks— certainly  long  enough,  in 
most  cases,  to  use  up  all  available  job- 
less benefits.  Many  of  these  individ- 
uals are,  undeniably,  dislocated  work- 
ers. In  other  words,  these  are  workers 
whose  jobs  have  perished  permanently 
with  factory  cutbacks,  plant  closings, 
and  industrial  relocations,  particularly 
in  the  older  smokestack  industries. 

How  many  dislocated  workers  are 
there?  Depending  on  whose  definitions 
and  figures  you  use.  the  estimates 
range  anywhere  from  100,000  workers 
all  the  way  to  3  million.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  puts  the  figure  at 
about  2  million.  Any  way  you  get  your 
estimates,  though,  there  is  a  good  bet 
that  they  account  for  a  significant  per- 
centage of  today  s  unemployed  and  a 
greater  number  of  persons  than  at  any 
time  in  the  post  World  War  II  era. 

In  a  world  beset  by  sweeping  techno- 
logical changes,  international  trade 
problems,  and  rapidly  changing  con- 
sumer spendhig  habits,  many  indus- 
tries' abilities  lo  compete  have  suf- 
fered a  dramatic,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, irreversible  erosion.  Many  of 
these  industries,  like  .steel,  aulos.  ma- 
chinery and  fabricated  metals,  seem  to 
be  experiencing  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent .state  of  decline.  And  since  reces- 
sions tend  lo  accelerate  the  permanent 
loss  of  jobs  in  declining  industries,  mil- 
lions of  jobs  have  been  lost  since  1981. 
Millions  of  workers  have  been  dislocat- 
ed; millions  need  to  be  retrained. 

Manufacturing  Industries,  in  gener- 
al, have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
lo.sers.  Of  the  more  than  2  million 
manufacturing  jobs  that  were  lost 
during  the  last  recession,  only  about 
half  of  them  have  been  regained.  This 
is  in  striking  contrast  lo  previous  re- 
coveries when  manufacturing  has 
always  made  a  strong  comeback.  Dr. 
Marvin  Celron,  president  of  Forecast- 
ing International,  says  that  manufac- 
turing currently  accounts  for  about  26 
percent  of  all  jobs,  but  that  the  share 
of  manufacturing  jobs  will  decline  to 
about  11  percent  by  the  year  2000. 
"High  technology  is  taking  the  place 
of  repetitive  jobs,'"  he  said  recently, 
and  it  is  drastically  increasing  the 
need  for  worker  retraining.  According 
to  Dr.  Cetron,  we  are  fast  approaching 
the  day  when  workers  will  have  to  go 
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back  to  school  every  10  years  to  be  re- 
educated for  new  jobs  and  new  skills. 

Skills  are  not  the  only  problem. 
Most  dislocated  workers  can  be  found 
in  the  old  industrial  areas  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.  In  fact,  if  the 
problem  can  be  measured  by  what 
States  have  borrowed  the  most  to  pay 
for  unemployment  benefits,  then 
Michigan.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  II 
linois  are  certainly  among  the  area.s 
hardest  hit.  Unemployed  workers  in 
these  areas  might  be  encouraged  to  re- 
locate, rather  than  being  left  to  lan- 
guish on  their  unemployment  benefii.s 
until  there  is  nothing  left. 

Workers  who  are  dislocated  by 
changes  in  the  economy  represent  an 
incredible  drain  on  the  public's  purse 
strings.  Pat  Choate.  a  senior  policy  an- 
alyst with  TRW.  Inc..  has  attributed 
about  a  third  of  the  Nation  s  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  expense  for  unemployment 
insurance  to  dislocated  workers.  But 
what  kind  of  resources  are  we  devoting 
to  getting  these  people  employed 
again''  In  the  current  fi.scal  year. 
through  June  30.  we  are  spending  $94 
million  for  training  dislocated  workers 
under  title  III  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  Frankly,  this  is  just  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  and  does  not  begin 
to  touch  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

WH.AT  IS  UI    .\A  AND  HOW  DOES  IT  WORK  ' 

My  original  proposal  for  a  UI  AA 
plan  is  contained  in  H.R.  3501  (see 
Congressional  Record  of  June  30.  p. 
H4878  for  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  bill).  My  current  UI-AA  proposal, 
contained  in  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today,  follows  along  the  same  idea.  Ba- 
sically, the  legislation  .seeks  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  established  unem- 
ployment insurance  programs  by  pro- 
viding to  the  unemployed,  during  the 
time  that  they  are  receiving  regular 
UI  payments,  the  option  of  receiving 
retraining,  education,  and  relocation 
assistance  in  lieu  of  addtional  UI  com 
pensation  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  idea  is  really  very  simple.  Under 
UI-AA.  unemployed  workers  will  be  al 
lowed  to  trade  in  and  obtain  100  per 
cent  of  the  cash  value  of  the  various 
types  of  extended  or  supplemental  UI 
benefits  available  to  them  if  they  had 
remained  unemployed  throughout 
their  eligibility  for  UI  benefits  In 
return,  three  different  types  of  adjust- 
ment assistance  will  be  made  a\ailablt> 
to  them,  either  singly  or  combined. 
Adjustment  assistance  may  consist  of 
retraining  assistance,  education  a.ssist- 
ance.  and  job  search  and  relocation  as- 
sistance. 

The  legislation  does  not  allow  work- 
ers to  trade  their  26  weeks  of  regular 
unemployment  Wnefits.  The  option 
only  exits  on  getting  a  lump-sum 
equivalent  equal  to  the  various  forms 
of  extended  assistance  available  to  the 
workers  State  at  the  time  of  his  un- 
employment claim.  The  worker  may 
use  this  sum  of  resources  to  choose  a 


mix  of  retraining,  education,  and  relo- 
cation aids  which  meet  his  needs. 

UI-AA  will  be  completely  optional. 
There  will  be  no  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  UI  recipient  to  accept  this  kind 
of  aid.  UI  AA  is  designed  .solely  to  pro- 
vide an  option  for  the  jobless  worker— 
primarily,  the  dislocated  worker— who 
feels  uncertain  about  his  prospects  for 
immediate  reemployment. 

Like  the  regular  UI  programs.  UI- 
AA  will  be  administered  by  the  State 
employment  security  agencies 

(SESAs).  The  unemployed  individual 
will  apply  directly  to  the  SESA  in  his 
home  State.  a.s  he  would  for  regular 
UI  benefits,  and  he  may  do  so  at  any 
time  within  30  days  of  establishing  eli- 
gibility for  regular  UI  benefits. 

Depending  on  the  State.  UI-AA  will 
be  able  to  provide  up  to  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  to  pay  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance for  the  joble-ss  individual. 
This  is  enough  to  insure  that  the 
money  spent  on  UI  AA  will  be  sub- 
stantial enough  to  really  help  those 
who  need  il. 

Cf)MPARISON  OF  THIS  BILL  TO  MV  ORIGINAL  UI 
AA  PROPOSAL.  H  H.  350  1 

I  ha\e  supplemented  my  original  leg- 
islation with  improvements  designed 
to  prevent  any  misuse  of  UI  AA. 

I  ha\e  add«'d  an  enforcement  provi- 
sion that  levies  hard-hitting  penalties 
against  anyone  who  might  try  to  abu.se 
the  program  or  engage  in  any  type  of 
fraud  while  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram, whether  they  be  UI  recipients, 
employers,  or  those  who  are  providing 
a.ssistance.  This  should  insure  that 
there  is  no  room  whatsoever  for  the 
abuse  of  UI  AA.  Also,  employers  are 
prevented  from  laying  off  or  firing 
current  workers  to  make  room  for 
ntower  workers  whose  training  costs 
are  being  met  by  UI  AA.  This  provi- 
sion will  insure  that  UI  AA  is  used  for 
retraining  dislocated  workers  and  not 
for  dislocating  workers  who  have  jobs. 

TIME  KOH  A  NKW  KIND  Of   ASSISTANCE 
STRATEGY      A  HEXIBLEONE 

UI  AA  is  a  new  kind  of  unemploy 
ment  assistance  program,  and  it  de- 
serves a  fair  hearing.  UI  AA  provides  a 
flexible  strategy  that  lets  each  unem- 
ploved  individual  choose  the  type  of 
assistance  that  ihey  want  based  on 
what  their  individual  needs  are.  Con- 
ventional unemployment  benefits 
a.ssiime  one  thing:  that  given  enough 
time  and  a  little  bit  of  money  to  help 
meet  living  expenses,  everyone  can 
find  a  suitable  job.  But  not  everyone 
can.  and  that  is  proven  by  the  unem- 
ployment statistics.  Also,  the  money 
always  eventually  runs  out  and.  right 
now,  millions  have  been  unemployed 
long/enough  to  have  used  up  all  their 
benefits.  Maybe  these  people  could 
have  been  helped  by  UI-AA.  If  we  give 
people  the  option  to  trade  part  of 
their  fixed-option  benefi.ts  for  other 
types  of  assistance,  maybe  we  can  get 
them  off  the  unemployment  rolls. 


I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  benefit  the  unemployed  by  al- 
lowing them  the  option  to  retrain  or 
relocate  if  they  are  not  likely  to  find 
jobs  in  their  occupation  or  area.  It  will 
not  add  burdensome  new  costs  to  the 
Federal  or  State  budgets,  or  the  UI 
system,  because  the  people  who  are 
likely  to  use  this  assistance  are  the 
same  people  who  are  using  up  all  of 
their  extended  benefits  without  find- 
ing jobs  anyway.  Costs  are  simply 
transferred  from  paying  for  dead-end 
subsistence  without  promise  of  a  job, 
to  paying  for  retraining  or  relocation 
and  new  found  hope  for  a  job. 

It  is  time  to  wake  up  to  the  unem- 
ployment problem  and  realize  that  it 
is  not  going  to  go  away  by  itself. 
Rather  than  just  nodding  our  heads 
and  continuing  to  pay  lip  service  to 
our  jobless  fellow  citizens  with  piece- 
meal and  ill-thought-out  solutions, 
rather  than  just  ignoring  them,  let  us 
give  the  unemployed  a  fair  shake.  Let 
us  give  unemployed  Americans  a  fight- 
ing chance  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world.  Let  us  give  them  a  chance  to 
learn  new  work  skills,  to  improve  their 
basic  education,  to  get  to  where  they 
will  find  jobs.  UI-AA  is  that  kind  of  as- 
sistance program,  the  right  kind.« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  period  of  May  17-24.  I  was  absent 
due  to  hospitalization.  Following  is  a 
list  of  votes  I  missed  and  how  I  would 
have  voted: 


May  17 
Rollcall  vote  No.  151. 
Rollcall  vote  No.  153. 
Rollcall  vote  No.  155. 

May  22 
No.  156. 


Rollcall 
Rollcall 
Rollcall 
Rollcall 
Rollcall 
Rollcall 
Rollcall 
Rollcall 

Rollcall 
Rollcall 
Rollcall 
Rollcall 
Rollcall 
Rollcall 
Rollcall 
Rollcall 
Rollcall 
Rollcall 
Rollcall 
Rollcall 


vote 
vote  No. 
vote  No. 
vote  No. 
vote  No. 
vole  No. 
vote  No. 
vote  No. 


157. 
158, 
159, 
160, 
161. 
162. 
163, 


vote 
vote 
vote 
vote 
vote 
vote 
vote 
vote 
vote 
vote 
vote 
vote 


May  23 
No.  164. 
No.  166. 
No.  167. 
No.  168. 
No.  169, 
No.  170. 
No.  171. 
No.  172. 
No.  173. 
No.  174, 
No.  175. 
No.  176. 


May  24 
Rollcall  vote  No.  178, 
Rollcall  vote  No.  179. 


■  yes. 
"no." 
"no." 

•yes. 
■'yes.' 
"no." 
■yes. 
■yes.' 
no." 
■yes.' 
yes.' 

■yes.' 
no." 
■yes." 
no." 
yes." 
■yes.' 
"yes." 
no." 
"no* " 
"no." 
"yes." 
no.  ' 

yes.' 
yes.' 


May  30,  1984 
Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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JOBS  AND  TRAINING:  KEYS  TO 
REBUILDING  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congresswoman  Mary  Rose  Oakar  re- 
cently testified  before  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  Platform  Com- 
mittee in  her  home  city  of  Cleveland. 
She  focused  on  the  major  issue  facing 
our  country— jobs— and  the  need  for 
new  approaches  to  job  creation  and 
job  training.    » 

Representative  Oakar  is  a  leading 
spokeswoman  on  this  critical  issue. 
She  serves  as  cochair  of  the  North- 
east-Midwest Congressional  Coalition's 
Task  Force  on  Employment  and  Train- 
ing and  is  providing  leadership  on  the 
major  legislative  initiative  to  address 
long-term  retraining  needs— the  Na- 
tional Individual  Training  Account  Act 
of  1984.  Moreover,  she  plays  a  critical 
role  on  the  House  Banking  Committee 
in  working  for  the  adoption  of  policies 
to  revitalize  American  industry  and 
create  jobs. 

I  commend  Ms.  Oakar's  incisive  tes- 
timony to  my  colleagues: 
Testimony  of  Congresswoman  Mary  Rose 
Oakar.  Before  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  Platform  Committee.  May 
21.  1984 

Madam  Chair  and  Committee  Members:  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  Platform  Com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion to  our  great  city.  Your  coming  today  to 
hear  from  the  people  is  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  our  party's  concern  and  sensitivity 
for  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  greater 
Cleveland.  Ohio  and  the  Midwest. 

I  want  to  speak  today  al>oul  the  one  issue 
that  stands  above  all  others  in  Ohio— Jobs. 
Very  simply,  we  need  an  industrial  strategy 
to  create  the  new  jobs  not  only  to  put  our 
people  back  to  work  but  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can dream  a  reality  once  again. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  Ohio's  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  see  why  job  creation  and  job 
training  are  Ohio's  number  one  need.  The 
legacy  of  the  past  four  .years  has  been 
doubie-digil  unemployment.  Today.  Ohio's 
unemployment  rate  is  almost  one-third 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  The 
Stales  unemployment  rate  for  April,  the 
latest  figure  available,  stands  al  10%  com- 
pared to  the  national  rate  of  7.8%.  That 
means  that  over  500.000  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens are  out  of  work.  Countless  others  are 
working  al  parl-lime  jobs  that  provide  them 
with  no  benefits  or  al  dead-end  jobs  that 
have  n«  future.  These  numbers  make  clear 
thai  the  much-heralded  economic  recovery 
is  passing  by  many  of  our  neighbors. 

However.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  the 
past.  I  want  to  address  the  future.  The 
future  can  mean  hof>e  and  opportunity.  I 
want  to  address  how  we  can  rejuvenate 
Ohio's  economy  and  the  Nation's  economy, 
how  We  can  create  jobs,  and  how  we  can 
adapt  to  change. 

Jobs  and  training  are  the  keys  to  rebuild- 
ing the  Ohio  economy  and  the  American 
economy.  If  enough  good  jobs  can  be  cre- 


ated in  a  timely  manner  and  if  American 
workers  can  be  prepared  for  those  jobs, 
then  America  and  Ohio  can  make  the  eco- 
nomic changes  they  must  with  speed,  grace 
and  confidence. 

What  I  wish  to  focus  on  are  the  actions 
that  will  be  necessary  to  insure  that  Ameri- 
can and  Ohio  workers  are  equipped  with  ap- 
propriate skills. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  assure  that 
Ohio  and  our  Nation  are  never  caught  short 
again.  A  recent  report  by  Cleveland  Ameri- 
trust  Corporation  on  the  Midwest's  econom- 
ic outlook  put  its  finger  on  our  most  critical 
need:  Keeping  our  workers  up-to-date. 

As  this  committee  drafts  the  Democratic 
Party's  1984  platform,  it  must  remember 
that  workers  will  have  several  job  changes 
throughout  their  lifetime.  Training  and  re- 
training are  thus  absolutely  essential.  Our 
party's  platform  must  propose  concrete, 
well-thought-out  industrial  strategy  pro- 
grams to  give  workers  the  means  to  get  thi.s 
retraining.  It  must  include  programs  that 
provide  workers  with  the  security  to  adapt 
to  change  and  with  the  programs  that  make 
the  fthure  no  longer  frightening. 

I  have  first-hand  experience  with  this 
problem.  As  co-chair  of  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west Congressional  Coalition's  Task  Force 
on  Employment  and  Training.  I  have  visited 
factories  and  training  facilities  and  have 
met  with  people  on  the  frontline  of  job 
training  in  Ohio.  In  suburban  Middleburg 
Heights.  I  visited  the  Polaris  Joint  Vocation- 
al Center,  one  of  our  Stales  outstanding  vo- 
cational training  facilities.  I  spoke  with 
many  unemployed  workers  who  were  unable 
to  received  needed  retraining  simply  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  the  $1,000  tui- 
tion. 

What  we  need  is  a  program  that  will  make 
sure  that  workers  will  be  able  to  pay  for  the 
training  to  allow  them  to  get  the  new  skills 
that  their  new  jobs  will  require. 

I  call  on  this  Platform  Commiitec  to  en- 
dorse the  National  Individual  Trainint;  Ac- 
count Act  of  1984.  This  bill  would  allow 
workers  to  set  up  a  saving.s  account  to  pay 
for  needed  retraining.  It  is  the  type  of  inno 
valive.  result-oriented  program  that  will 
make  retraining  available  to  workers.  It  is 
the  type  of  cooperative.  lonK-term  approach 
that  the  times  call  for.  It  is  the  type  of  pro- 
gram that  provides  the  .security  to  adapt  to 
change.  It  is  the  type  of  people  and  jobs 
program  that  is  in  the  iraditioti  of  llie 
Democratic  Party. 

Let  me  lake  a  monii'iit  lo  explain  llic  indi- 
vidual training  accounl.  The  I.T.A.  would  be 
a  flexible,  simple  system  aimed  at  hclpini; 
displaced  workers  by  prov  idin«  funds  for  n- 
training  and.  if  necessary,  limited  relocation 
expenses.  It  would  build  upon  iwo  success 
ful  experiences,  one  in  tralniiit!  and  one  in 
savings.  The  program  would  be  adminis- 
tered along  the  lines  of  the  G.I.  bill,  a  ureal 
Democratic  program  thai  fostered  maxi- 
mum individual  choic(\  The  program  vioiikl 
operate  like  the  individual  reliremeiu  ac- 
counl that  encourages  people  lo  save  and 
plan  for  their  future. 

The  I.T.A..  would  be  .self-financing  and 
would  be  paid  for  by  the  worker  and  the  em 
-  ployer  who  would  make  equal  annual  contri- 
butions of  0.8%  or  $250,  whichever  is  less. 
Payments  would  stop  when  the  accounl 
reached  $4,000. 

Contributions  lo  the  I.T.A.  would  be  tax 
deductible  and  taxes  would  be  deferred  on 
interest  earned.  I.T.A.  funds  used  for  re- 
training or  relocation  would  not  be  taxed. 

Workers  with  an  I.T.A.  who  are  laid  off 
would  be  able  to  receive  lax  free  $4,000  plus 


accumulated  interest  to  pay  for  their  re- 
training or  for  selected  relocation  expenses. 
Workers  whose  employer  certifies  that  they 
will  be  displaced  within  the  next  six  months 
viould  be  eligible  to  use  their  I.T.A.s.  The 
choice  and  location  of  training  would  be  left 
to  the  workers  but  job  counselling  would  be 
encouraged. 

The  I.T.A.  bill  addresses  an  important 
facet  of  the  job  problem.  Other  steps  are 
needed.  The  Democratic  platform  should 
call  for  the  creation  of  a  National  Jobs 
Bank  that  would  help  workers  find  jobs.  It 
is  critical  thai  this  bank  be  used  by  the  busi- 
ness community  and  that  all  types  of  jobs 
be  included. 

The  problem  we  face  today  is  thai  only  21 
Slates  have  automated  jobs  banks  and  that 
there  is  not  standardized  method  identify- 
ing new  occupations  or  eliminating  obsolete 
ones.  Moreover,  there  is  no  method  for  an- 
ticipation changing  labor  needs  within  and 
between  industries. 

The  platform  must  also  call  for  the  re- 
moval of  obstacles  in  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system  to  workers  reveiving  retrain- 
ing. Today,  many  Slates  prohibit  or  make  il 
very  difficult  for  displaced  workers  to  par- 
ticipate in  training  programs  at  the  same 
lime  they  are  receiving  unemployment  ben- 
efits. This  is  counter-productive.  Unemploy- 
ment insurance  should  not  be  a  barrier  to 
an  individaul  getting  retraining  that  will 
give  him  or  her  a  new  job  with  a  future.  We 
must  do  everything  po.ssible  to  gel  people 
permanently  back  into  the  work  force. 

These  are  but  .several  specific  actions  in 
the  jobs  and  training  area  that  the  Deino- 
'  cratic  Parly  platform  should  call  for.  The 
long-term  health  of  our  national  economy, 
it  is  critical  that  the  horrendous  budget 
deficits  be  brought  under  control  and  re- 
duced. These  deficits— that  will  come  close 
to  $200  billion  this  year— are  direct Iv  re- 
'  sponsible  for  the  steady  rise  in  interest  rales 
we  ha\e  witnessed  in  recent  months.  The 
prime  rate  now  stands  al  12'.'^;.  Several 
eminent  economists  predict  it  could  be  at 
15';  or  more  before  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
we  do  not  change  the  course.  chokiiiM  inter- 
est rates  will  once  anain  plunge  us  into  an- 
other deep  recession  and  put  more  people' 
out  of  work. 

Todays  high  inlen'sl  rali>s  are  di.saslrous 
for  America's  international  trade  position. 
They  are  keeping  the  U.S  dollar  overvalued 
in  relation  to  other  currencies,  thus  making 
U.S.  goods  more  cosily  overseas  and  foreign 
tioods  le.ss  expensive  in  the  American 
market.  This  has  led  directly  to  the  highest 
trade  deficit  in  U.S.  hislory  that  may  reach 
S120  billion  this  year.  This  has  devasia»ed 
exporl-oru'iited  industries  and  induslrics 
llial  must  compete  with  imports.  American 
industries  hurl  by  Ihese  policies  include  ma- 
chine tools  and  agriculture. 

As  Democrats,  we  must  make  the  commil- 
menl  lo  bring  down  inleresi  rales  and  keep 
ihem  stable.  We  can  do  this  by  committing 
our  party  to  a  prudent  Federal  budget  Ihat 
provides  for  human  needs  and  national  se- 
curity needs  and  lo  a  realistic  fiscal  program 
I  hat  balances  revenu<>s  and  expenditures. 
Only  with  lhe.se  policies  will  we  be  able  to 
stimulate  the  long-term,  steady  economic 
expansion  that  will  create  needed  new  jobs 
and  opportunity. 

To  promote  economic  growth  and  job  cte- 
at  ion  al  home,  we  need  fairness  in  the  trade 
policies  we  follow.  Greater  Cleveland,  north- 
east Ohio,  and  the  Midwest  have  been  dev- 
astated by  the  unfair  trade  practices  of 
some  of  our  trading  partners.  This  must 
end.  American  goods  must  have  equal  access 
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throughout  the  world.  American  workers 
must  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  work 
ers  on  equal  terms. 

Moreover.  American  security  demands 
trade  policies  sensitive  to  American  inter 
ests.  Strategic  industries  like  Clevelands 
steel,  machine  tool,  ferroalloy  and  metal 
fastener  Industries  must  be  protected  to 
safeguard  our  defense  industrial  base  and 
our  defense  capabilities 

The  Democratic  Party  must  commit  itself 
to  a  fairness-mtrade  plank  that  recoKnize.s 
the  needs  of  American  \»orkers  and  compa 
nies  and  our  national  .security  interests 

As  this  committet'  tackles  the  important 
task  of  framing  an  industrial  strategy  plank 
for  the  EH-mocratic  platform.  I  urge  you  to 
make  jobs  and  training  the  top  pnnrilv  The 
Democratic  Party  must  be  identified  with 
long-term,  flexible.  for\iard  looking  solu 
tions.  Our  party  historically  has  been  the 
party  of  jobs  and  the  partv  of  opportunity 
We  must  reaffirm  that  tradition  today  In 
the  final  analysis,  how  well  and  at  \\hat 
pace  we  create  these  jobs  and  prepare  our 
workiTs  for  them  will  determine  how  well 
and  at  what  pace  we  rebuild  the  American 
economy 

Thank  you  • 


MARITIME  POLICY  AND 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boccs) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes 
•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  I  attended  the  Maritime  dinner 
hosted  by  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
Port  of  New  Orleans.  The  featured 
speaker  at  the  dinner  was  Lee  Rice, 
president  of  the  Shipbuilders  Council 
of  America.  Mr.  Rice  discussed  the 
omission  of  any  realistic  maritime 
planning  from  our  national  defense 
policy  and  the  need  to  develop  such  a 
policy  in  order  to  fulfill  our  national 
security  objectives. 

The  issues  raised  by  Mr.  Rice  are  ap- 
propriate to  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today,  to  Defense  authorization 
bill.  His  speech  makes  interesting 
reading  in  the  context  of  the  adequacy 
of  preparedness  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  military. 

Speech  by  M   Lee  Rice 

I  continue  to  argue  vigorously  the  need 
for  the  Reagan  Administration  to  develop  a 
positive  and  effective  maritime  polic>.  It  is 
demonstrable  that  present  policy  is  produc 
ing  rapid  decline  and  atrophy  of  both  sealift 
and  shipbuilding  assets  and  capability 
Granted  that  we  must  b«'  concerned  with 
the  issue  of  the  budget,  we  must  not  allow. 
however,  budgetary  constraints  to  cause  de 
ficiencies  in  national  .security  assets  My 
concern  is  directed  to  finding  a  solution  to 
the  ■so-called  maritime  problem  .  for  unless 
we  attack  and  solve  the  problem  our  future 
in  indeed  bl^ak. 

What  is  tne  problem  to  be  solved''  It   is 
t>esl  defined  by  a  paired  summary  conclu 
sion  and  problem  statement. 

SUMMARY  CONCLUSION 

Due  to  dramatic  shifts  both  in  commercial 
markets  and  government  policies,  here  and 
abroad,  commercial  markets  which  have 
previously  been  relied  upon  to  provide  sea- 
lift,  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  assets  re- 


quired to  fulfill  national  security  objectives 
can  no  longer  b<'  relied  upon  to  provide 
the.se  assets. 

PROBLEM  STATEMENT 

Faced  with  this  conclusion,  how  should 
the  nation  prov  ide.  <  1 1  .sealift  a.s.s'.Hs  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  and  possessing  operational 
characteristics  as  determined  by  national  .se- 
curity demand,  and  i2i  shipbuilding  and 
ship  repair  capability  and  capacity  defined 
as  es.sfnlial  to  meet  national  .security  needs 
both  at  lowfst  cost  in  toto' 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  statement 
of  tfie  problem  we  u.se  national  .s»"curity 
demand  as  the  primary  definitional  phrase 
ratht-r  than  defeii.se  or  military  demand. 
This  distinction  is  highly  important.  To 
date,  nearly  all-consideralion  of  the  i.ssiie  of 
defining  sealift  and  shipyard  capability  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  De 
finsc  and  as  is  appropriate  to  their  charter 
and  responsibilities,  the  defined  need  for 
sealift  IS  that  required  to  carry  out  mllitar.v 
mi.ssions.  E;xcept  for  some  small  .set  aside  of 
tonnage,  fixed,  at  tx'sl.  by  ob.scure  mi-lhod 
ologv.  It  IS  assumed  that  the  problem  of  pro 
viding  shipping  to  support  the  national 
economy  during  a  war  is  addre.s.sed  by 
others  This,  in  fact,  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
simply  assumed  as  true,  a  reliance  of  faith 
which  should  elicit  deep  thought. 

It  IS  clear  to  knowledgeable  maritime  In- 
dustry observers  that  a  problem  exists.  Yet. 
the  government  bureaucracy  do<s  not  agree 
nor  IS  It  prepared  to  addre.ss  the  problem.  I 
believe  that  the  Reagan  Administration  will 
extend  besond  1984  and  that  the  ideologues 
within  It  will  place  even  greater  stress  on 
achieving  their  particular  free  trade  and 
marki-t  control  concepts  as  they  function 
during  the  .second  and  last  term.  The  na 
tional  security  will  be  placed  at  great  risk  - 
in  spite  of  spending  for  the  military  budg<'t. 

A  metamorphosis  by  the  Administration 
in  Its  attitude  toward  maritime  policy  is 
highly  unlikely  Indeed,  a  major  national 
performance  failure  mav  be  required  to 
cau.se  needed  change  Obs<'rvation  of  the 
functioning  of  the  federal  bureaucracy 
causes  me  to  be  gravely  concerned  that  wt- 
face  such  a  lailiiri' 

The  Febniarv  27  edition  of  US  News  A: 
World  Report  contained  an  article  titled 
Can  t  Anybody  Here  Run  A  War'  Thi-  ar 
tide  (ocu.ses  on  whether  or  not  the  pres<'nt 
mililarv  bureaucracy  and.  more  important 
ly.  Its  extensive  civilian  component  can  do 
just  that  Thi-  article  argues  that  the  ability 
to  succeed  in  our  present  military  s>stem 
and  defense  organi/.ation  is  not  nece.s.sarily 
consistent  with  the  development  of  military 
leaders  and  Industrial  planners  who  are 
needed  to  manage  and  fight  a  real  war  The 
question  has  merit  and  deserves  an  answer 

A  broader  question  is  whether  or  not  our 
government,  on  whom  we  rely  for  .security, 
has  the  capability  to  provide  it.  The  ques- 
tion IS  not  simply  the  question  of  the  com- 
petence of  our  military  and  their  available 
arms,  but  ^  our  system  for  providing  na 
tional  secu|ity  a.s.sels- including  the  re- 
quired industrial  base  for  mobilization  and 
war 

The  Reagan  Administrations  defeiW 
strategy  is  that  we  can  avoid  war.  both  con- 
ventional and  nuclear,  by  having  in  place 
the  capability  and  capacity  to  win  a  conven- 
tional war  and  to  possess  such  great  capabil- 
ity to  inflict  mass  destruction  on  any  poten- 
tial enemy  with  nuclear  weapons  that  such 
weapons  will  never  tje  required  to  be  used. 
This  is  dogma 

The  strategy  is  restated  as— preserve 
peace  by  deterring  war! 


Fundamental  to  the  theory  of  deterrence 
IS  the  fact  the  enemies  must  believe,  beyond 
the  doubt  of  acceptable  risk,  that  if  we 
choose  to  use  our  military  capability  and  a 
mobilized  indistrial  base  that  we  can  prevail. 
We.  of  course,  have  a  free  society  and  in  our 
free  society  potential  adversaries  can  easily 
gain  access  to  information  whereby  they 
can  measure  with  high  accuracy  the  real  po- 
tential of  our  military  power  and  the  ability 
of  our  industrial  base  to  mobilize  to  effec- 
tively use  our  military  capability  and  sus- 
tain Its  use  to  a  victory. 

Now  to  the  problem  I  wish  to  address. 

One  of  the  important  points  made  in  the 
U.S.  News  (fc  World  Report  article,  to  which 
I  referred,  is  the  peculiar  fact  that  assump- 
tions of  planning  and  management  compe- 
tence abound  throughout  our  military 
system  and  in  the  supporting  industrial 
ba.se.  For  example,  the  Army  assumes  and 
relies  on  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  provide 
the  plant's  and  the  ships  to  deploy  forces. 
The  Marines  rely  on  the  Navy  for  transport 
and  supply.  The  Air  Force  relies  on  the 
Navy  and  the  DOT  for  resupply  of  both  ar- 
maments and  fuel.  The  Army  relies  on  the 
Air  Force  for  air  to  ground  support.  The 
Navy  relies  on  the  DOT  for  shipping  assets 
and  shipbuilding  support  for  mobilization 
and  supply  The  Administration  relies  on 
commercial  forces  and  'faith  "  to  provide 
assets  and  capability  to  support  the  nation's 
industry  and  economy. 

We  have  created  a  self-fulfilling  circle  of 
reliance.  The  circle  goes  around  and  around 
and  no  one  pau.ses  lo  ask  the  question,  can  I 
really  rely  on  the  supply  of  .services  prom- 
ised and  on  which  my  mission  depends?  The 
question  is  not  asked  for  a  very  good  reason. 
If  the  answer  is  no.  it  is  universally  pre- 
sumed that  the  party  requiring  the  service 
or  support  will  be  told  to  pay  for  it  from  his 
budget  This  is  a  deadly  plague  and  ques- 
tions which  would  test  the  availability  of 
service  through  the  system  of  reliance  go 
unasked  and  unanswered. 

Quite  simply,  in  our  overall  defense 
system,  we  rely  on  the  existence  of  assets 
ai^capabilities  which  may  not  exist  or  even 
br  planned  to  exist  m  the  future.  With  the 
continuing  reduction  in  capability  of  our 
heavy  industrial  base,  and  its  interlocking 
relationship  with  the  supply  of  much  of  the 
capability  assumed  to  exist,  our  security 
risks  grow 

My  thesis  IS  well  supported  by  study  of 
our  nations  capabilities  and  those  of  the 
military.  Recently.  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  in  a  hearing 
where  options  for  reducing  the  defense 
budget  were  under  examination.  I  was  an 
unpopular  witness  because  my  theme  was 
that  the  issue  was  not  the  need  to  cut  ex- 
penditures blindly  but  to  insure  that  our 
claimed  capabilities  were  real— and  that  de- 
ficiencies must  be  corrected  even  at  a  cost  if 
we  were  to  continue  to  rely  on  the  strategy 
of  deterrence.  The  other  witness  was  Dr. 
Epstein  of  Brookings  Institute  who  argued 
for  elimination  of  numerous  systems— two 
carrier  groups,  the  MX.  the  Bl  and  others. 
His  thesis  was  that  the  real  trouble  spots  in 
our  unstable  world,  in  order  of  greatest  in- 
stability, were  Southwest  Asia  and  Central 
America  and  that  these  systems  were  super- 
fluous to  the  requirements  of  these  thea- 
ters. He  argued  for  increasing  the  capability 
of  our  Rapid  Deployment  Force  on  the  basis 
that  if  our  military  forces  were  not  in  place 
very  quickly,  we  could  not  succeed  in  the 
military  undertaking  necessary  to  protect 
our  interests.   His  argument  makes  sense; 
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however,  his  whole  thesis  ignored  the  ques- 
tion, after  you  got  there  with  the  RDF.  how 
did  you  remain  in  business  and  sustain 
forces  in  a  shooting  war?  In  fact,  he  admit- 
ted that  he  had  never  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  resupply  and  the  logistics  of  su.stain- 
ing  our  troops  in  action  nor  the  question  of 
how  we  will  provide  shipping  support  to  sus- 
tain a  mobilized  industrial  base  and  econo- 
my. He  was  relying  on  the  misguided  belief 
that  someone  was  considering  and  providing 
a  solution  to  this  problem.  In  reality,  no  one 
is. 

There  are  many  examples  of  reliance  on 
capabilities  which  may  not  exist,  but  mari- 
time assets  are  a  prime  example. 

Form  a  circle  of  maritime  reliance  and  ex- 
amine how  strong  it  really  is.  The  Army.  Air 
Force  artd  Marines  rely  on  the  Navy  to  pro- 
vide sealift.  The  Navy  relies  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  lo  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibilities under  Merchant  Marine  law  to  pro- 
vide ships,  men  and  shipyards  necessary  for 
the  national  welfare  in  an  emergency.  The 
DOT  relies  on  the  Administration  to  define 
policy  under  which  they  can  perform  these 
required  tasks  and  the  Administration  relies 
on  the  Navy.  Army.  Air  Force  and  Marines 
to  provide  the  nations  security.  The  circle 
goes  around  and  around.  I  will  ask  the  un- 
asked question— Can  you  perform?  I  will 
also  answer  the  question,  using  information 
available  to  those  in  the  circle  of  reliance. 

First,  he  will  examine  measured  demand 
for  sealift  assets  and  shipbuilding  and  ship 
repair  which  are  determined  by  the  require- 
ments qf  achievement  Of  effective  deter- 
rence. 

Studies  of  requirements  imposed  by  de- 
mands for  sealift  under  the  basic  Defense 
Guidance  plan  have  been  determined  by  di- 
rection of  the  Defense  Resources  Board,  not 
well,  but  determined.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partmemt  of  the  Navy,  working  with  the 
Maritime  Administration,  has  studied  ship- 
building and  ship  repair  requirements  which 
would  tje  required  by  mobilization  before 
and  durbig  a  major  global  war.  The  original 
conclusions  of  the  shipyard  study  were  very 
unpopular  in  DOT  and  therefore  the  ship- 
yard study  is  being  redone  to  achieve  a  pa- 
pering over  of  the  problem.  Prom  these 
studies,  valuable  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
However,  two  conclusions  are  profound  and 
directly  relate  to  the  issue  before  us: 

First:  Sealift  assets  are  inadequate  to 
meet  needs. 

Second:  Significant  commercial  shipbuild- 
ing and  ship  repair  industries  must  be  main- 
tained because  construction  and  repair  of 
naval  vessels  alone  will  not  sustain  capabili- 
ties required  to  mobilize  for  and  fight  a 
global  war. 

The  Hrst  conclusion  is  reached  on  the 
basis  of  analysis  of  commercial  and  reserve 
fleet  availability  in  1988  and  is  likely  opti- 
mistic. Commercial  forces  which  will  cause 
the  replacement  of  our  operating  fleet 
simply  will  not  sustain  the  vessels  assumed 
to  be  provided  by  commerce.  Further,  as 
commercial  vessels  disappear,  greater  num- 
bers of  ships  enter  the  reserve  fleets  to 
achieve  some  hope  of  preserving  vital  assets. 
With  increased  reliance  on  reserve  vessels, 
the  demand  created  for  shipyard  assets 
which  must  be  in  place,  functional  and 
manned  at  the  time  of  mobilization  rises 
dramatically.  The  study  of  dry  cargo  lift  has 
been  done  twice,  available  lift  was  reduced 
dramatically  using  January  1984  data  as 
compared  with  October  1982  data.  The  anal- 
ysis of  tanker  availability  and  requirements 
is  being  redone  because  numerous  errors  in 
assumptions  and  vessel  counts  were  made  in 


the  original  study.  Major  reduction  is  occur- 
ring in  the  size  and  composition  of  our 
tanker  fleet.  Changes  occur  more  rapidly,  it 
seems,  than  studies  can  be  completed. 

The  conclusion  as  to  shipyard  capability 
stands,  but  is  explained  away  by  the  state- 
ment that  Defense  Guidance  is  too  demand- 
ing and  that  productivity  is  really  greater 
than  the  assummed  productivity  used  in  the 
study.  I  can  show,  however,  that  the  de- 
mands under  Defense  Guidance  for  both 
sealift  and  shipyard  capability  are  fixed  by 
the  demands  of  a  single  theatre  engagement 
in  Southwest  Asia  and  that  the  stated  con- 
clusion that  we  must  maintain  a  commercial 
shipbuilding  industry  is  without  doubt  cor- 
rect. 

Probe  the  circle  for  its  weak  points.  First, 
maritime  policy  at  DOT  is  based  on  remov- 
ing, as  quickly  as  possible,  all  government  fi- 
nancial support  from  the  industry  which  re- 
quires expenditures.  Policy  is  based  on  put- 
ling  in  place  rules  which  can  be  argued  as 
deregulation  or  even  belter  can  increase 
flow  of  funds  to  the  treasury  in  the  near 
term  or  reduce  government  .spending  in  the 
future.  There  is  no  test  applied  to  policy  de- 
velopment at  DOT  as  to  whether  or  not  il 
hasa  negative  effect  on  the  national  securi- 
ty. Nor  is  any  required  by  the  President  nor 
the  Cabinet  Council  of  Commerce  and 
Trade  which  approves  the  development  of 
maritime  policy. 

Specifically,  as  lo  shipbuilding  and  ship 
repair,  the  Navy  will  support  that  part  of 
the  industry  it  needs  to  build  and  repair  its 
current  requirements— and  no  more.  The 
DOT'S  shipbuilding  policy  is  that  the  indus- 
try must  provide  for  its  own  survival  as  best 
it  can  in  competition  in  world  markets.  The 
DOT  does  not  accept  any  responsibility  lo 
provide  fixed  shipping  or  shipbuilding 
demand.  The  DOT  is.  of  course,  operating 
under  policy  and  spending  plans  directed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  f nd  Budget  and 
presumably  agreed  to  by  the  White  Hou,se, 

Our  conclusion  is  that  not  only  do  the  Ex- 
ecutive Offices  lack  understanding  of  the 
basic  problem,  they  have  failed  to  even 
focus  on  the  portent  of  the  industry's  cur- 
rent status  and  trend.  The  difficulty  and 
the  problems  which  will  be  encountered  in 
any  attempt  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
Defense  Guidance  are  not  understood  or  ap- 
preciated,      ^ 

For  example,  a  recent  exchange  between 
Congresswoman  Lindy  Boggs  and  David  A, 
Stockman,  Director,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  which  occurred  in  a  recent 
hearing  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, is  illuminating  and  indicates  very  clear- 
ly that  Mr.  Stockman; 

(1)  Does  not  believe  that  there  is  a  mari- 
time problem  of  importance  yet  lo  be 
solved, 

(2)  Can  be  expected  to  view  a  DOD  posi- 
tion urging  that  the  problem  must  be  ad- 
dressed and  solved  as  simply  a  request  to 
add  contingency  assets. 

(3)  Pails  to  perceive  the  fallacy  that  the 
naval  shipbuilding  program  provides  ade- 
quate support  to  the  shipbuilding  and  ship 
repair  industries,  and 

(4)  Does  not  understand  the  innate  link- 
age between  the  merchant  marine,  the  ship- 
building mobilization  base  and  the  mili- 
tary's ability  to  perform  in  accord  with  the 
directions  issued  under  Defense  Guidance. 

Further,  he  likely  does  not  agree  with  the 
instructions  of  Defense  Guidance.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  surprising  that  agencies 
having  responsibility  for  the  execution  oi 
existing  maritime  legislation  are  instructed 
to  follow  a  course  generally  adverse  to  and 


which  ignore  national  security  implications. 
In  very  simple  terms.  Mr.  Stockman  cannot 
perceive  that  the  present  military  and  na- 
tional security  budget  is  not  entirely  suffi- 
cient to  provide  all  national  security  assets 
required.  Thus,  an  argument  that  the  DOT 
budget  must  provide  national  security  assets 
is  rejected. 

As  a  consequence,  the  DOT  follows  a  set 
of  policies  which  not  only  allows  but  encour- 
age sealift  and  shipbuilding  assets  to  atro- 
phy and  decline. 

In  my  judgement,  it  can  be  shown  that 
present  and  a.ssuredly  future  sealift  and 
shipyard  assets  and  capabilities  will  be  far 
below  those  on  which  the  circle  of  reliance 
is  based.  If  the  strength  of  the  circle  is.  as  I 
judge  it  to  be.  well  below  the  required  level, 
and  the  ability  to  deter  war  by  having  a  de- 
monstrable capability  to  wage  it  fails: 
should  we  not  expect  that  our  adversaries 
will  lake  full  advantage  of  this  identifiable 
weakness  at  a  time  of  their  choosing? 

Who  is  responsible?  Who  can  assess  the 
correctness  of  my  analysis  and  correct  defi- 
ciencies? My  conclusion  is  that  only  the 
President  can  do  this  But,  an  even  graver 
question  is.  does  he  even  know  about  or  will 
he  address  the  problem?  Based  on  our  suc- 
cess to  date  in  attempting  to  force  White 
House  focus  on  the  problem,  the  answer  is— 
not  likely.  The  While  House  has  two  atti- 
tudes: 

(1)  They  would  like,  for  political  reasons 
alone,  to  be  able  to  claim  that  the  President 
had  fulfilled  the  promises  he  made  during 
the  1980  campaign  regarding  the  require- 
ment to  provide  an  adequate  maritime  in- 
dustrial base— but  without  spending  money, 
and 

(2)  The  national  security  problem  cannot 
be  significant  for  if  il  were,  the  Navy.  Army, 
Air  Force  and  Marines  would  surely  say  so. 

Thus,  my  circle  has  come  around  again, 
and  the  evident  deficiencies  in  marlime  and 
shipyard  capabilities  and  capacities  will 
grow  and  the  national  .security  risk  will  in- 
crease. 

Is  there  an  answer?  In  truth,  I'm  not  sure. 
We  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  are  dedicat- 
ed to  continue  our  campaign  of  education 
and  will  argue  that  a  grave  national  security 
problem  exists,  at  the  White  House,  the 
Congress,  the  Armed  Services  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Very  recently,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  study  of  requirements  and 
capability  of  dry  cargo  lift  capability  alone. 
Secretary  Weinberger  has  written  lo  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Elizabeth  Dole 
urging  that  the  DOT  and  the  J)OD  study 
the  problem  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  National  Security  Council  by  July  of 
this  year  as  lo  how  to  solve  this  limited  but 
important  problem.  Frankly,  I  doubt  that 
the  DOT  will  reply  lo  the  letter  within  that 
time  frame.  Are  we  at  last  being  heard? 
Future  events  will  give  evidence.  In  the 
meantime  we  will  continue  our  course  with 
skepticism. 

In  the  overall,  acceptance  that  my  thesis 
and  arguments  are  correct  is  reduced,  in 
large  measure,  to  a  single  issue  in  the  end- 
money,  I  can  invent  no  way  to  solve  the 
problem  without  cost.  Someone  has  lo  pay 
the  bill  for  national  security.  To  date,  ac- 
ceptance of  this  truth  is  avoided  and  I  have 
found  no  volunteers  ready  to  say  "give  me 
the  check,  please"  and  the  circle  goes 
around  and  around  and  around,* 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  hospi- 
talization. 

Mr.  Hefner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today  from  12  p.m.  until 
6  p.m.,  on  account  of  illness. 
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Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Fish  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  GooDLiNC. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Hartnett. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.   DeWine)  to  revise  and  quest  of  Mr.  Wyden)  and  to  include 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex-  extraneous  matter:) 
traneous  material:)  Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  today.  Mr.  Edgar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  mmutes.  on  June        Mr.  Florid  in  two  instances. 
4.  Mr.  Rahall  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.   Gingrich,    for   60   minutes,   on        Mr.  Wise  in  two  instances. 
June  4.  Mr.  Ottincer. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June        Mr.  Coelho. 

4.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  on  June        Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

5.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.   Gingrich,    for   60   minutes,   on        ^r.  Weiss. 

June  5.  Mr.  Frank  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June        j^j.  ackerman  in  two  instances. 

5  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Walker, -for  60  minutes,  on  June        ^r.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  in 

6  stances; 

Mr.   Gingrich,    for   60   minutes,    on        j^^  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Jun^  6-  .  Mr.   Brown  of  California  in   10   In 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  ^^t^nces 

^    ,      „  ,       ^„  .  Mr  Annunzio  In  six  instances. 

Mr.    Boehlert,    for   60   minutes,   on        ^^    g^^^^  ^f  jenne.ssee  in  five  In 

August  7.  stances 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  rt-  '   Mr.  Mavroules, 
quest    of   Mr.    Wyden)   to   revise   and 


extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  mmutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sharp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes. 
today. 

Mrs.  Bocgs,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  for  60  minutes,  June  7. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  for  60  minutes.  June  7. 

Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  for  60  min- 
utes, June  13. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Sharp  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 
Mr.   Ford  of  Michigan  In  three  in 
stances. 
Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  HoYER. 
Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  Feichan. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Ms.  Ferraro  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Traxler,  immediately  preceding 
the  vote  on  the  Dingell  amendment 
today. 

Ms.  Oakar.  immediately  following 
the  passage  of  H.R.  5713. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN.  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  Biaggi  amendment  to  H.R.  5167  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re-    Senate   of   the    following   titles   were 


S.  416.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Illinois  River  in  Oregon  and  the 
Owyhee  River  in  Oregon  as  components  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1735.  An  act  entitled  the  -Shoalwater 
Bay  Indian  Tribe-De.xler  by-the-Sea  Claim 
Settlement  Act  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2069.  An  act  lo  amt-nd  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

S.J.  Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sen.se  of  the  Congress  that  the  partici- 
pants in  the  New  Ireland  Forum  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
genuine  progre.ss  in  the  .search  for  a  just 
and  peaceful  .solution  lo  the  problems  of 
Northern  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  2174.  An  act  to  extend  the  transition 
period  under  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978; 

H.R.  :J547.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Mayor  lo  accept  certain  in- 
lerim  loans  from  the  United  States  and  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.sury  lo  make  such  loans; 

H  R.  .S:»()8.  An  act  lo  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self  Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  as 
I  he  annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
ol  Columbia; 

H.R.  5691!.  An  an  lo  provide  for  a  lempo- 
rary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit,  and 
for  oilier  purposes;  and 

H.J  Res.  487.  Joint  Resolution  lo  desig- 
nate June  6.  1984.  as  D-day  National  Re- 
membrance. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title:  * 

S  518  An  act  to  establish  a  program  of 
grams  iidminislered  by  the  Environmental 
Proleclion  Agency  for  the  purpo.se  of  aiding 
Stale  alul  local  programs  of  pollution  abate- 
ment and  control 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.   HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 

^_^^^_^—  tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 

T^ixTT-  ^hat  that  committee  did  on  May  24, 

SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  jgg^    present  to  the  President,  for  his 

RESOLUTION  REFERRED  ap)|roval.  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 

Bills  and  a  joint   resolution  of  the     the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  526.  Joint  resolution  designating 
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HJ  Res.  451.  Joint  resolution  designating  Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the  Armed   Services.   Interior  and   Insular  Af- 

the  month  of  November  1984  as  'National  proper  calendar,  as  follows:  fa"-s.  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  District  of 

Alzheimer's  Disease  Month":  ^r.    HOWARD:    Committee    on    Public  *^°'""}?,'\.,  harxmittx 

H.R.  5692.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo_  ^^.^^  ^„^,  Transportation.  H.R.  3401.  A  bill  p^^lfL     1   Ihi    tl   deauthorize    the 

rary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit,  and  ^     designate  that  hereafter  the  U.S.  Post  "f^-    "*«     ^    bill    to    deauthorize    the 

for  other  purposes;  and  office  and  Courthouse  at  245  East  Capital  P'"°J*''^'>°  construct  an  annex  to  the  U.S^ 

H.R.  2174.  An  act  to  extend  the  transition  street  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  will  be  known  as  Posl  Office  and  Court   House  Building  in 

period  under  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  ^j^p  james  O  Eastland  Federal  Court  Build-  Charleston.    S.C;    lo    the    Committee    on 

1978.          ,  ing;  with  an  amendment  cRept.  No.  98-807).  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

^^«_^^  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar.  By    Mrs.    LLOYD    (for    herself,    Mr. 

'  Mr     HOWARD;    Committee    on    Public  Boner    of   Tennessee.    Mr.    Cooper, 

ADJOURNMENT  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3402.  A  bill  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr      DONNELLY     Mr     Speaker     I  to    designate    that    hereafter    the    Federal  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 

JZ'^  that  thP  House  do  'now  adioum  building  at  100  West  Capital  Street  in  Jack-  Mr.  Quillen.  and  Mr.  Sundquist): 

move  that  the  House  do  "«*  a^JO"^"-  ^^^  Miss.,  wi]l  be  known  as  the  Dr.  A.  H  H.R,  5747.  A  bill  lo  designate  the  Federal 

The  motion  was  agreea  to.  accora-  ^^^^  Federal  Building:  with  an  amend-  building  in  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  as  the  -Joe  L. 

ingly    (at    11    o'clock   and    25    minutes  ^^^^  (Rept.  No.  98-808).  Referred  lo  the  Evins  Federal  Building':  lo  the  Committee 

p.m.)      the      House     adjourned      until  House  Calendar.  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Thursday.  May  31,  1984,  at  10  a.m.  Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria  By  Mr.  STARK; 

I         __^^^___  tions.  H.R.  5743.  A  bill  making  a;ppropria-  h.R.   5748.   A   bill   to   provide   for  3-year 

I  tions    for   Agriculture,    rural    development,  demonstration  projects  in  two  Slates  of  pro- 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  and  related  agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  visions  under  which  unemployed  individuals 

ETC,  '  year  ending  September  30,    1985,   and   for  ^^.^l  receive  retraining,  education,  and  relo- 

TTr,H«r  t-loiicp  9  nf  riilp  XXVI    exBCU-  o^*^^""  P^^poscs  (Rcpl.  No.  98-809).  Referred  cation  assistance  in  lieu  of  certain  extended 

Under  clause  2  ol  rule  JUtyi.  execu  ^^  ^^^  Commiiice  of  the  Whole  House  on 


five  communications  were  taken  from  the  State  of  the  Union, 

the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol-  , 

°3T24.  A  i  letter  from  the  Acting  General  ^"n^eoT^TixmN^T^ 

Counsel.  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  trans-  Ki;-t)UL,U  i  lUiNO 

milling  a  report  advising  that  the  proposed  Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 


or  other  additional  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits;  jointly,  lo  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  (for 
him.self.  Mr.  Florid.  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ack- 
erman. Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Tor- 
RiCELLi,  Mr.  Weaver.  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
■  Corrada.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.     Harrison.     Mr.     Kildee.     Mr. 


rescission  of  budget  authority  (immigrant  4  qj  j.y|g  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu 

education  assistance  program)  has  been  ap-  ^^^^^  ^.^^g  introduced  and  severally  re- 

porlioned  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  ^       ^        follows' 

Budget  to  the  Department  of  Education  for  '^"ea  ^  1°   °7^ 

grants  to  .schools  with  substantial  numbers  By  Mr.  WHii  1  tN. 

of  immigrants:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro-  H.R.  5743.  A  bill  making  appropriations 

priations  f*""  Agriculture,  rural  development,  and  re- 

3425.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of  lated  agencies  program.s  for  the  fiscal  .year 

Columbia,   transmitting   a   report   entitled,  ending  September  30.   1985.  and  for  other 

Annual  Audit  of  the  Washington  Conven-  purposes.                             ui^.^ir  Mr  r-r.^r 

lion  Center  for  FLscal  Year  1983,"  pursuant  By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself  Mr^ Gore. 

.^  D,,hi  1.  T  nu  Q'?  iQR  «.rtion  4S5(d)'  to  the  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Beilen- 

to  Public  Law  93-198.  section  455(d).  to  ine  chandler    Mr    Downey  of  Weiss.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

''ZTi:wn^"ZTl^iK^^^x:r^^or  New  Vork':MrFREN'^EL.  Mr.  Leach  Richardson.      Mr.      Rodino.      Mr. 

Energy  f„foVriio"Admini.sfrSr\?ans"  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Leland.  M.  McKernan.  Town.      Mr.      Hoyer.      and      Mr. 

„  ..^„,    „     ......^r.    „n.itlorf      ■Annual    Fnprev  Mr.    MOLLOHAN.    Mr.    PRITCHARD.    Ms.  MiNETA). 

o   ,  now    IQRr-  nursuant  to  PEAA    section  Snowe.  and  Mr.  Stark);  H.R.  5749.  A  bill  lo  provide  a  program  of 

?7  .  w9>  ,fin  SIM  7n9  91  Stat   572)'  to  the  H.R.  5744.  A  bill  lo  promote  inlernalional  ^-rants  to  assist  local  educational  agencies  lo 

Commi  tee  on  Energv  and  Commerce  stability  through  certain  modificaiions  and  .niprove  the  basic  skills  of  economically  dis- 

^T2^   A  leiier  from  the  Director   Defense  limitations  oh  U.S.  nucU>ar  weapons  systems  advantaged  secondary  school  students,  and 

Security  A.ssi.slance  Agency,  tran.smitting  a  production  and  deployment,  and  for  other  for  other  purposes;   lo  the  Committee  on 

copy  of  transmittal  No.  84-52.  concerning  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\-  Education  and  Labor                        „      ^  k/, 

the    Department    of   the   Army's   proposed  >ces.  By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

letter  of  offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  ^^„  '^'"-    ^^^.^'^    ^°'    ^      ^  'n  ^w  Co^-^^r. 

articles  alid  services  estimated  to  cost  $40  Pa^'O'  ^'r-  Ackerman.  Mr.  AuCoin.  h.R.  5750.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Petroleum 

million.pt.r.suant  to  AECA.  section  36(b)  (90  ^'■- ^V"^^' ^""^^"m?-  '^n„^n'J'''nf  Marketing    Practices   Act    with    respect    lo 

Stat     74r   93   Stat    708    709    710'   94  Stat  son.    Mrs.    Boxer.    Mrs.    Burton    ot  ca.ses  involving  withdrawals  of  branded  mar- 

3124    95  Btal    1520):  to  the 'com'mittee  on  California  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Crock-  ^^^j^^  and  withdrawals  due  to  mergers;  to 

Pnreien  Affairs  ^'"-   '^'''   Dellums.   Mr.   DixoN.   Mr.  (,ie  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 

3428    A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Downey  of  New  York^Mr^  ^^Tvy^  ^'  ^'-  GEJDENSON; 

Interior,   transmitting  a  report   containing  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mv  Fer-  ^^  5,51   ^  ^111  lo  extend  for  2  additional 

operating^  statistical,  and  financial  informa-  f*""' '^'"■,",^,      i    'J^    i.f.\!^n'  Mr  V^'^rs   the  suspension   of  duly   on   uncom- 

lion  about  the  helium  program  for  the  fiscal  Lehman  of  Florida   Mn  Leland^  Mr_  ^^^^^^  allyl  resins;  to  the  Committee  on 

vear  ending  September  30.  1983.  pursuant  to  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Lowrv  of  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Ihe  act  of  March  3.  1925.  chapter  426.  sec-  •       y^ashinglon.      I^'^^Lundine^   Mr.  3^  ^^  OAKAR; 

tion  16  (74  Stat.  923);  to  the  Committee  on  .i""Vi'            m     m-'J^;;.^   Mr  H.R.  5752.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 

NEZ.  Mr.  Matsui.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  ^^  Housing  and  Urban  Development  lo  ad- 

inister  a  demonstration  program  lo  deter 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3429.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
information  on  the  Social  Security  Advisory 
Committee  that  served  during  calendar  year 
1983,  puisuant  to  SSA,  section  1114(f)  (76 
Stat.  190);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


Miller   of  California.   Mr.   Mineta. 

Mr    MOODY.  Mr^  MORRISON  of  Con-  m|  feasibility  of  assisting  nonprofit 

Mr     Pr:t^har°     Mr     R^NGE?     M  ■  organizations  in  providing  housing  and  sup- 

SCHEUER   Mrs  SchIeder   Mr  ScHU-  Portive  -•--■^^^^"'"^if^!,^^""^^  1°^^^ 

MER.  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 

Stark,  Mr.  STOKES,  Mr.  STUDDS,  Mr.  Affa.r^.^     ^^     ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^.^^^^^     ^^ 

Rahall.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Murtha,'  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Kildee,  and  Ms.  Oakar); 


Towns.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr, 
Weaver,  Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr.  Yates) 
h.R.  5745.  A  bill  to  amend  various  provi 


quest  of  Mr.  DeWine)  and  to  include     taken  from  the  Speakers  table,  and.     the  week  of  May  27.  1984.  through  June  2. 
extraneous  matter: )  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows:  1984,  as    National  Animal  Health  Week"; 


Dirpr»RT<5    np    mMMTTTEES    ON  sions  of  law  to  insure  that  services  related 

mTR^^     RTT  T  S     ANn     RESOLU  to  abortion  are  made  available  in  the  same  H.J.  Res.  580.  Joint  resolution    o  author- 

PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU-  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^11  other  pregnancy-related  ize  the  Kahlil  Gibran  Centennial  Founda- 

TIONS  services  under  federally  funded  programs;  tion  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  erect  a  memori- 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  al  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Com- 

of  committees  ^ere  delivered   to   the  Pommerce,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  mittee  on  House  Administration. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  425.  Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Lelano.  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  494:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  578:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  965:  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R  1250:  Mr.  Boehlzrt.  Mr.  Ridge.  M.s. 
MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr 
Carper.  Mr.  Schaefer.  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  1881:  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr 
KosTMAYER.  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Volkmer.  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  2125:  Mr.  Hayes. 

H.R.  2151:  Mr.  Badham  and  Mr.  Latta 

H.R.  3282  Mr.  Aspin. 

HiR.  33€1  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr 
Clinger.  and  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R  3482:  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  3967:  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  4020:  Mr.  Rinaldo 

H.R.  4121   Mr.  ALBfSTA 

H.R.  4126:  Mr  R.^ncel.  Mr  Bates.  Mr 
Weiss.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Green,  and  Mrs. 
Boxer. 

H.R.  4402:  Mr.  Carney. 

H.R.  4444:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califcrr.ia. 

H.R.  4459:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida  Mr 
Owens.  Mr.  Murtha.  and  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  4501:  Ms.  Ferraho.  and  Ms    Mikul 

SKI. 

H.R.  4629:  Mr  Pease 

H.R.  4642:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs 
ScHROEDER.  and  Mr  Wise. 
H.R.  4659:  Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr   Edgar,  and  Mr 

GUARINI. 

H.R.  4663:  Mr.  Biacci. 

H.R.  4772;  Mr  Roberts.  Mr  Owens.  Mr 
Bates.  Mr.  Mavrol'les.  and  Ms.  Ferharo 

H.R.  4791:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  P.atman.  Mr 
FuguA.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr 
HoYER.  Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr  Robinson.  Mr 
Dowdy  of  MLssi.ssippi.  Mr  Dai:b.  Mr 
Rahall,  Mr  Bateman.  and  Mr.  Frenzel 

H.R.  4988:  Mr.  Siljander 

H.R  5011:  Mr  McCain 

H.R.  5043:  Mr.  MrHrcH.  Mr  Ooodi  in(; 
and  Mr.  Ackerman 

H.R.  5139:  Mr   Emerson 

H.R.  5166:  Mr  Murphy.  Mr  Rahai.i.  Mr 
Stokes.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr  Bonior  of  Mictii 
gan.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr  Dwyf.r  of  New  Jcrst  \ 
Mr.  Boland.  and  Mr  Martinez 

H.R.  5272:  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr  Kindnkss.  and 
Mr.  Walker. 

H.R.  5288  Mr  Petri.  Mr.  Zsc  hau.  Mr 
Kasich.  Mr.  Williams  of  Oliio  Mr.  Brown 
of  Colorado,  and  Mr,  Daniel 

H.R.  5377:  Mr  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Waxman.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr 
Richardson,  and  Mr.  Harrison 

H.R.  5381:  Ms.  Ferraro  and  Ms  Snowe 

H.R.  5396:  Mr.  Spratt 

H.R.  5486:  Mr.  Luken  and  Mr   Siljander 

H.R.  5511:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr  Yates.  Mr 
Hall  of  Indiana,  and  Mr   Heetel  of  Hawaii 

H.R.  5533:  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  McKernan. 
and  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.R  5569:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Seiberlin*;. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr  Reid. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr  Clinger. 
and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

H.R.  5571:  Mr  Mrazek.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Patterson,  and 
Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  5582:  Mr  Carper 

H.R.  5583:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Carper. 
Mr.  CoNYERs.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Prank,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 


H.R  5614:  Mr.  Vento  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  5638:  Mr  Lent.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Gregg,  and  Mr.  McKernan. 

H.R.  5640:  Mr.  Vander  Jact.  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER.  Mr  Whittaker.  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Pei- 
ohan,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  5678:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
dlana.v-Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.R.  5680:  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Yates.  Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Leland.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Owens. 

H.J.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Pursell. 
Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Slattery.  Mr.  Young  of  Ala.ska. 

H.J.  Re.s.  205:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.J.  Res.  332:  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Carr. 
Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Dixon.  Ms.  Perraro.  Ms. 
FiEDLfR.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  McCand- 
LESS.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jerse.v.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Hart- 
sett,  and  Mr.  Wise 

H.J.  Res.  441.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Peighan. 
Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Markey.  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.J.  Res.  485:  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
.MacKav.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Clinger. 
and  Mr  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  491:  Mr.  Guarini. 

H  J   Res.  .504:  Mr.  Kildee 

H.J.  Res.  539;  Mr.  Martinez. 

H  J.  Res  541;  Mr.  Yoong  oI  Alaska.  Mr 
Moody.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
.lerse.V.  Mr  MacKav.  Ms.  Kapti:r.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr  Yoi'ng  of  Mi.ssoiiri. 
Mr  Roe.  Mr  Wohti.ey  Mr  Lagomarsino. 
Mr  Stknhoim.  Mr  Ki.ei/ka.  Mr  Akak.\. 
Mr  Frost.  Mr  Crockett.  Mr.  Fi«iia.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr  Towns.  Ms.  Mikii.ski.  Mr. 
Owyer  of  Niw  J(isi\.  Mr  Bates.  Mr 
Ratchford.  Mr  Frfn/ei..  Mr  Won  Fm.  Mr 
Minish  Mr  Bkitt.  Mr  Soi  ar/.  Mr  Weiss. 
Mr  HoYKR.  Mr  Barnes.  Mr  HEhTKi  ol 
Micliman  Mr  Hokton.  Mi  "I-:i)<.\h  Mi 
Rangel.  Mr  Coi.FMXN  ol  Texas.  Mr  Rovini.. 
Mr  Fa/io.  Mr  Thomas  uI  (jcoruia.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr  Owens.  Mr  Fokd  ol  Ti  niiessie. 
Mr  Tmi.on.  Mr  Carr.  Mr  tn  i  \  Ci\n/A  Mr 
Yoing  of  Florida  Mi.  Dmb.  Mi  W|s».  Mr 
Hr(;nEs.  Mr  I,aF\i.(  K.  Mr  Rn  makdson  Mi 
Bryant.  Mr  CJkfkn.  Mr  Waxman  Mr 
Liken.  Ms  Oxkar.  Mr.  Hittkh.  Mi  Snydkk 
Mr   Reid.  Mr   Irfiand.  and  Mr   H\yes 

H.J  Res  54.)  Ms  K\pti:r.  Mr.  Gfkxs.  Mr. 
CJiBBoNs.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  (jindkrson.  Mr 
Darden.  Mr  Thomas  of  California  Mr 
Waxm\n.  Mr  Moore.  Mr  Jones  ol  Teniies 
see.  Mr  Staggers.  Mr  Philip  M  Crane,  and 
Mr   Rose. 

H.J   Res   563   Mr   Gtahini  and  Mr   ToRRi 
<  Ell  I 

H  J  Res  566  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr  Edgar.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Lrdreich.  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr 
Yoi'NG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Lundine. 
Mr.  Bateman.  Mr,  Matsui.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Frost.  Ms.  Kaptur. 


Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Green.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Corrada.  and  Mr.  Martin 
of  North  Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  567:  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Guarini.  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Vandergriff. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Acker- 
man. Mr.  McCloskey.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Plippo.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Lun- 
dine, Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mrs.  Boxer. 
and  Mr.  Carney. 

H.J.  Res.  571:  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.J.  Res.  572;  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Breaux.  ^nd  Mr.  Roth. 

H.  Con.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida 
and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  268:  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Moore,  and  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

H.  Con.  Res.  286:  Mr.  Bilirakis  and  Mr. 
Solomon. 

H.  Con.  Re.s.  301:  Mr.  McGrath  and  Mr. 
Wyden. 

H.  Con.  Re.s.  312:  Mr.  Young  of  Ala-ska, 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr.  Carney. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendment.s  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 3678 
B.v  Mr.  MacKay: 

Pawe  247.  after  line  25.  insert  the  follow - 
iiiM; 

Sec.  1006.  <aiili  The  hiuh-level  lock  barne 
canal  from  the  St.  Johns  River  across  Flori- 
da to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  Jiil.v  23.  1942  (56  Stat,  703  i.  is  not  an 
Ihorizid  after  the  date  this  section  becomes 
tltei'ti\e. 

i'2>  Siib.ieel  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 
ol  tins  Act.  Ihi'  S<'crelar.v  is  authorized  to 
oi)eraIe  and  mamlam  the  existiiii;  facilities 
land  lands  a|>purlenaiil  thereto)  ol  the 
Cros-s  Florida  Bar^e  Canal  pioiect  referred 
to  in  paratiraph  Ml  ol  this  subsection  m 
such  manner  a.'-  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  ne(essar\.  pending  further  disposition  b\ 
Federal  law  of  tin-  project,  its  facilities,  and 
lands  or  interests  in  lands  owned  by  the 
Uniteil  Slates. 

I  bull  The  boundaries  ol  the  Ocala  Na- 
tional Forest.  Florida,  are  extended  to  m- 
(  hide  ilif  lands  and  interests  m  lands  ae- 
(liiired  b\  the  Stale  of  Florida  in  Putnam 
Count  \.  Florida,  for  the  Cro.ss  Florida  Barn<' 
Canal  proiect  referred  to  In  sub.section  lai 
of  tins  section. 

i2i  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Ocala 
National  Forest  as  extended  by  paragraph 
111  of  this  siibs<'clion.  lands  or  interests  in 
lands  and  improvements  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  administered  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the 
Army,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  be  administered  and  made 
a  part  of  the  Ocala  National  Forest.  Florida, 
at  such  lime  a.s  the  Secretary  deems  such 
action  to  be  appropriate,  but  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  this  subsection  be- 
comes effective.  The  Secretary  may  operate 
and  maintain  the  existing  facilities  of  the 
Cross- Florida  Barge  Canal  project  referred 
to  in  sub.section  (a)  of  this  section,  including 


facilities  within  the  extended  boundaries  of 
the  Ocala  National  Forest,  pending  further 
disposition  of  such  facilities  by  Federal  law; 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall  not  operate 
the  Eureka  Lock  and  Dam  in  a  manner 
which  would  create  a  reservoir  on  lands  not 
flooded  on  January  1,  1984. 

(3)  The  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  shall  ac- 
quire those  lands  and  interests  in  lands  held 
by  the  State  of  Florida  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Ocala  National  Forest,  as  ex- 
tended by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  by  pur- 
chase or  exchange.  For  acquisition  of  such 
lands  or  interests  in  lands,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture— 

(A)  shall  pay  the  State  of  Florida  an 
amount,  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  exchange,  give  the 
State  of  Florida  lands  or  interests  in  lands 
with  a  fair  market  value. 

which  is  n»t  less  than  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  lands  or  interests  in  lands  to  be  ac- 
quired from  the  State  of  Florida. 

(c)(1)  The  Lake  Ocklawaha  Federal  Recre- 
ation District  is  hereby  established  as  a  part 
of  the  Ocala  National  Forest.  Such  District 
shall  include  the  Rodman  Dam  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  July  23,  1942  (56  Stat.  703), 
those  portions  of  the  reservoir  created  by 
the  dam  which  lie  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Ocala  National  Forest,  as  expanded  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  those  por- 
tions of  the  reservoir  which  are  created  pur- 
suant to  the  easements  granted  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of 


Florida  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  operate 
the  Rodman  Dam  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  maintaining  the  recreational  values  of 
the  reservoir  and  with  applicable  water 
management  policies  of  the  State  of  Flori- 
da, pending  further  disposition  of  the 
Rodman  Dam  and  Lake  Ocklawaha  by  Fed- 
eral law.  In  operating  the  Rodman  Dam,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  the  St.  Johns  River 
Water  Management  District  Board. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  re- 
ceive and  administer  each  easement  granted 
or  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section'to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Dis- 
trict established  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

(d)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  become  effective  until— 

(1)  the  State  of  Florida  enacts  a  law  which 
assures  that  all  valid  public  uses  of  the 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  acquired  by  the 
State  of  Florida  for  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  project  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  are  protected  by  providing 
that,  before  the  State  transfers  any  such 
lands  or  interests  in  lands  to  any  other 
person  (except  the  Federal  Government), 
the  county  in  which  such  lands  are  located 
shall  have  the  first  right  to  purchase,  at  fair 
market  value,  such  lands  or  interests  in 
lands; 

(2)  the  State  of  Florida  enacts  a  law  which 
assures  that  the  State  of  Florida  will  never 
transfer  to  any  person  (except  the  Federal 
Government)  any  lands  owned  by  the  State 


and  contained  within  the  expanded  bounda- 
ry of  the  Ocala  National  Forest  as  proposed 
and  shown  on  the  map  dated  July  1978,  on 
file  with  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia; 

(3)  the  State  of  Florida  has  granted  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  perpetual  ease- 
ment to  flood  such  lands;  and 

(4)  the  State  of  Florida  has  transferred 
without  consideration  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  any  easements  held  by  the 
State  to  flood  lands  associated  with  the 
cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  project  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  from  the 
Eureka  Lock  and  Dam  to  the  St.  Johns 
River. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 


H.R. 5712 


By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
—On  page  54.  line  25.  strike  ■•$31.300.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$21.300,0OO". 
—In  title  VI.  add  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec  611.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  AcJ  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
shall  be  granted  or  otherwise  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  National  Democratic  Institute 
for  International  Affairs,  the  National  Re- 
publican Institute  for  International  Affairs, 
or  any  other  entity  affiliated  or  associated 
with  a  political  party.". 
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THE  UNITED  METHODIST 

CHURCH  VOICES  CONCERN 
FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S. 
policy  toward  Central  America  was 
once  a  subject  that  interested  only  a 
small  group  of  American  citizens  and 
Members  of  Congress  with  responsibil- 
ity for  foreign  affairs  issues.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  publics  general  under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  these  sup- 
posedly esoteric  affairs  were  obscured 
by  the  complexities  of  the  situation. 
Clearly,  however,  times  have  changed 
and  the  public  is  rapidly  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  heated  debate.  In  fact, 
having  just  returned  from  Dublin.  Ire- 
land, where  I  addressed  a  forum  on 
Central  America.  I  know  that  interest 
in  this  matter  extends  throughout  the 
world.  As  Congress  continues  in  the 
coming  months  to  shape  and  define 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  Cen- 
tral America.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  listen  to  the  increasingly 
vocal  calls  for  a  U.S.  approach  to  the 
problems  that  plague  this  troubled 
area  that  insists  upon  guaranteed 
basic  human  rights,  freedoms,  and  fair 
participation  by  all  parties  in  the  po- 
litical process. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
statement  reflective  of  the  growing 
public  interest  in  Central  American  af- 
fairs; A  resolution  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church  while  meet- 
ing in  Baltimore.  Md..  on  May  6.  1984. 
The  resolution  expresses  the  concern 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church  for 
human  rights  in  Central  America  and 
details  a  new  course  for  American 
policy  in  that  region.  I  applaud  the 
effort  of  the  general  conference  both 
on  its  own  merit  and  as  representative 
of  the  increasingly  expressed  views  of 
much  of  the  American  public. 

I  have  inserted  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution as  follows  in  the  Record  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues; 

(Prom  the  Daily  Christian  Advocate.  Mav  8. 
19841 

CoNCEHN  POR  Human  Rights  in  Central 
America 

"AH  persons  and  groups  are  of  equal 
worth  in  the  sight  of  God.  We,  therefore, 
work  toward  societies  in  which  each  per- 
son's or  group's  worth  Is  recognized,  main 
tained.  and  strengthened.  We  deplore  all  po 


litical  and  economic  ideologies  that  lead  to 
repression  or  totalitarianism,  that  pit  per- 
sons against  each  other,  that  seek  to  en- 
hance privilege  and  power  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  well-being  of  the  many.  We 
condemn  violations  of  human  rights  in  all 
political  and  economic  structures.  The 
church,  while  proclaiming  the  gospel  mes- 
sage of  God  of  love  and  justice,  must  be 
wary  lest  it  compromise  its  own  witness  and 
unwittingly  becomes  uncritical  ally  of  re- 
pressive power  and  privilege  in  society 
around  it  "  'Human  Rights  Resolution.  The 
Boolt  of  Resolutions.  1980) 

As  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ  we 
affirm. 

that  there  may  be  no  di.scard  in  the 
body  but  that  the  members  may  have  the 
same  care  for  one  another:  if  one  member  is 
honored,  all  rejoice  together  "  (J  Corinthians 
12:  25  26) 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  pained 
by  the  suffering  of  our  sisters  and  brothers 
m  Central  America.  We  have  witne.s.sed  the 
unending  persecutions,  kidnappings,  rapes, 
and  assassinations  of  the  people  in  most 
countries  in  Central  America,  while  natural 
disasters,  diseases,  and  grinding  poverty 
continue  to  aggravate  the  sharp  social  strat- 
ification which  divides  their  societies.  We 
have  witnessed  the  plight  of  Indian  Commu- 
nities in  Central  America  and  in  some  in- 
stances genocidal  practices  against  them.  In 
addition,  the  countries  and  people  of  the 
region  have  been  plagued  with  a  history  of 
relationships  characterized  by  economic,  po- 
litical, military,  and  religious  domination  by 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  We  have 
been  shocked  by  the  testimonies  coming 
from  the  people  in  each  of  the  countries 
where  human  rights  are  gro.s,sly  violated 

In  Nicaragua,  in  1983.  the  Evangelical 
Committee  for  Relief  and  Development 
iCEPAD)  pleaded  with  Christians  in  the 
United  States  with  the  following  statement: 
As  Christians,  committed  to  justice  and 
to  love,  we  can  no  les,s  than  denounce  before 
all  of  you  and  before  the  world:  the  airoc 
ities  committed  by  the  counterrevolutionar- 
ies attacking  our  country,  of  which  our 
brethren  are  victims. 

These  groups  are  clearly  trained  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  which  the  pre.ss  of  the  United  States 
has  on  various  occasions  expo.sed.  and  as 
they  invade  our  country  they  are  planting 
death,  panic,  and  desperation  among  our 
people.' 

In  El  Salvador,  in  1983.  Archbishop  Rivera 
y  Damas  of  San  Salvador,  noting  that  30.000 
Sahadoran  noncombatants  had  been  mur- 
dered in  the  past  four  years,  declared 

Curiously,  in  the  ca.se  of  (the  deaths  of) 
North  American  Citizens,  elements  belong- 
ing to  the  -security  forces  have  t)een  de- 
tained, while  in  the  case  of  thousands  of  as- 
.sassinated  Salvadorans.  very  rarely  has  jus- 
tice been  done.  Where  are  the  perpetrators 
of  these  crimes  .''  Those  murders  contin- 
ue, in  many  cases  with  victims  pulled  from 
their  houses  in  the  middle  of  the  night   " 

Archbishop  Rivera  y  Damas  also  framed 
an  eloquent  Christian  response  to  the  vio- 
lence in  Central  America  in  his  November 
13,  1983  homily  He  said  the  violence  against 


clerics  in  Guatemala.  El  Salvador,  and  Nica- 
ragua "makes  us  understand  that  the 
Church  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  hin- 
drance and  an  object  of  persecution  when  it 
does  not  accommodate  the  whims  of  a  to- 
talitarian system  of  government,  be  it  of  the 
right  or  of  the  left  .  ,  ." 

In  the  case  of  Guatemala,  the  Inter- 
Church  Committee  on  Human  Rights  in 
Latin  America  (ICCHRLA)  reported,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1982: 

.  ,  .  that  human  rights  violations  includ- 
ing torture,  disappearance,  assassinations, 
and  massacres  have  not  only  continued  but. 
in  many  areas,  have  increased  since  the 
March  1982  coup  which  brought  General 
Jo.se  Efrain  Rios  Montt  to  power." 

In  the  wake  of  the  coup  in  the  summer  of 
1983  any  hope  for  peace  with  justice 
dimmed  since  the  new  leader  (Chief  of 
Staff  I  General  Oscar  Umberto  Mejia  Vic- 
tores,  was  the  Minister  of  Defense  under 
General  Montt. 

In  Honduras,  in  1983,  Honduran  Chris- 
tians voiced  their  apprehensions  to  United 
Methodists  from  the  United  States.  Di.ssent 
is  repre.ssed.  Violence  in  the  countryside  is 
on  the  increase.  Refugees  from  Nicaragua. 
El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  pose  enormous 
burdens  on  the  people  of  Honduras.  And. 
Hondurans  are  confused  by  a  U.S.  policy, 
which,  while  claiming  support  of  the  civilian 
government,  has  greatly  reinforced  the 
power  of  the  military  through  its  increased 
aid  in  arms  and  training.  A  strengthened 
military  is  seen  by  some  as  a  threat  to  civil- 
ian leadership. 

In  the  last  three  years  Christian  councils 
in  Latin  America  have  appealed  to  Chris- 
tians in  the  United  States.  Representatives 
from  the  Council  of  Evangelical  Methodist 
Churches  in  Latin  America  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1982  and  were  itinerated 
throughout  the  United  Methodist  Church. 
They  urged  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
that  country  to  pressure  the  United  States 
government  to  change  its  policies  toward 
the  countries  of  Central  America.  And  in 
1983,  the  Executive  Council  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica Council  of  Churches  voiced  the  same 
concern: 

.  .  in  the  name  of  millions  of  indigenous 
farmers  of  Central  America,  who  have  been 
thrown  off  their  lands,  whose  rights  to  life 
and  personal  safety  has  been  taken  away;  in 
the  name  of  th"*  malnourished  and  sick  chil- 
dren who  die  each  day  with  no  hope  in  their 
countries;  in  the  name  of  political,  student, 
union,  and  religious  leaders  who  have  been 
killed,  or  disappeared,  or  put  in  jail  in  the 
prolonged  and  growing  struggle  which 
seems  to  have  no  end;  in  the  name  of  the  in- 
numerable refugees  going  through  a  dark 
night  of  exile  and  desolation;  in  the  name  of 
thousands  of  Christian  martyrs  (amonj 
them  several  Protestant  ministers)  who.  es- 
pecially in  the  life  offering  of  Monsenor 
Romero,  plead  to  heaven  and  earth  for  jus- 
tice and  for  full  and  genuine  liberation,  and 
peace  for  our  nations;  but.  above  all.  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  faithful  witness, 
the  first-born  of  the  dead'  (Revelation  1;5) 
and  H€^  who  is  present  in  the  lives  and  suf- 
ferings of  those  our  lesser  brethren  (Mat- 
thew 25:31-46)  we  beg  you  to  take  our  plea 


This  "bullet"  symbol  ideniifies  siacements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


upon  your  hearts  and  consciences,  and  to 
act  now,  before  it  is  too  late." 

And  most  recently,  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  elections  by  the  Nicaraguan 
government,  and  the  increasing  aggression, 
overt  and  covert,  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  through  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  same  council  authorities 
sent  in  April,  1984  the  following  cable  to  the 
churches  in  the  United  States: 

"The  mining  of  Nicaraguan  ports  and  the 
constant  aggression  aimed  against  that 
nation  by  the  United  States  government,  is 
a  cynical  violation  of  the  human  rights  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people  and  a  threat  to  the 
future  of  Latin  America. 

In  the  name  of  the  God  of  Truth  and  of 
History,  in  the  name  of  the  more  than  one 
hundred  Churches  of  the  Latin  American 
Council,  we  condemn  these  colonialist  ac- 
tions, and  call  for  firm  reaction  from  and 
the  solidarity  of  all  genuine  Christian  and 
democratic  forces  of  the  North  American 
people  p.nd  of  the  entire  world," 

I.  Because  of  the  cries  for  justice  and  lib- 
eration of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Cen- 
tral America; 

Because  of  our  conviction  that  injustice 
and  war  do  not  lead  to  peace;  , 

And  because  of  the  participation  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  this  suf- 
fering. 

We  call  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to: 

a.  recognize  the  conflicts  in  Central  Amer- 
ica as  struggles  for  human  rights  and  self- 
determination  rather  than  confrontations 
between  the  super-powers  of  East  and  West 

b.  actively  support  the  Contadora  group 
(Venezuela.  Mexico.  Colombia,  and  Panama) 
in  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful,  nonmilitary  so- 
lution to  conflict  in  the  region 

c.  refrain  from  any  activity,  military,  eco- 
nomic, or  of  any  other  nature,  covert  or 
overt,  directed  against  any  sovereign  state 
in  Central  America  designed  to  destabilize 
existing  governments; 

d.  refrain  from  granting  external  econom- 
ic aid  without  the  .  .  . 

e.  apply  human  rights  certification  based 
upon  data  from  Amnesty  International  and 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion as  a  Criterion  for  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  governments  in  the  region: 

f.  respeet  and  recognize  each  nation's  sov- 
ereignty and  rights  to  self-determination 
and  cease  imposing  its  own  political  and  eco- 
nomic system  on  the  countries  of  Central 
America; 

g.  grant  extended  voluntary  departure 
status"  for  persons  fleeing  repression  and 
war  in  Central  America. 

II.  Because  we  believe  that  a  political  solu- 
tion must  be  found  on  an  international  level 
we  call  upon  the  United  Nations  to  press  for 
an  end  of  all  military  intervention,  overt 
and  coven,  in  all  of  the  countries  of  Central 
America. 

III.  Because  of  our  commitment  as  United 
Methodist  Christians  to  peace,  justice,  and 
liberty  w«  will  begin  a  massive  effort  in  edu- 
cation, mission,  and  witness  concerning  the 
plight  of  Central  America.  To  carry  out  this 
endeavor  we  will: 

a.  strengthen  our  ties  of  solidarity  with 
the  people  of  Central  America  by  deepening 
our  understanding  of  the  history  and  cul- 
tures of  the  region; 

b.  provide,  through  the  General  Boards 
find  agencies.  curricQlum  materials,  study 
guides,  and  other  resources  prepared  in  con- 
sultation with  Latin  American  Christians 
for  local  Church  usage: 

c.  encourage  Annual  Conferences  and 
Central  American  churches  to  take  advan- 
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tage  of  opportunities  for  mutual  travel  and 
dialogue; 

d.  continue  to  be  supportive  of  Christians 
(Roman  Catholic.  Orthodox,  and  Protes- 
tant) who  are  participating  in  the  struggle 
for  liberation  and  self-determination,  in- 
cluding freedom  of  association,  freedom  of 
expression,  freedom  of  religion,  and  open 
and  competitive  elections,  free  from  outside 
interference  by  any  nation,  institution  or 
corporation,  and  against  dictatorships  of 
the  right  and  left; 

e.  encourage  and  enable  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  to  increase  its  efforts  to  assist 
Central  American  victims  and  refugees; 

f.  advocate  and  support  policies  and  pro- 
grams by  the  United  Methodist  Church  di- 
rected to  the  protection,  defense,  and  pro- 
motion of  the  indigenous  (Indian)  communi- 
ties in  Central  America; 

g.  be  supportive  of  and  encourage  church- 
es in  the  United  States  that  provide  sanctu- 
ary: 

h.  pray  that  justice  and  peace  prevail  in 
Central  America.* 


PEACE  EDUCATION:  AN  IDEA 
WHOSE  TIME  HAS  COME 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  illustrated  by  the  approxi- 
mately 40  major  and  minor  conflicts 
currently  being  fought  out  throughout 
the  world,  warfare  is  all  too  often  ac- 
cepted as  a  solution  for  international 
conflicts.  Military  operations  are  a  top 
priority  of  our  own  Federal  Govern- 
ment; the  President's  fiscal  year  1985 
defense  budget  request  of  $313.4  bil- 
lion accounts  for  nearly  30  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  budget  and  is  more 
than  twice  that  of  fiscal  year  1980. 
Clearly,  we  need  to  develop  nonmili- 
tary approaches  to  international  con- 
flicts. While  Federal  policies  have  thus 
far  failed  to  respond  to  this  need, 
many  of  our  citizens  have  risen  to  this 
challenge.  One  such  person  is  Fran 
Schmidt.  Ms.  Schmidt  is  a  public 
schoolteacher  and  president  of  the 
Miami-based  Grace  Contrino  Abrams 
Peace  Education  Foundation. 

Last  month.  Ms.  Schmidt  delivered 
the  keynote  address  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati's  Conference  "Peace 
Education  in  the  80's."  Her  speech 
stressed  the  fact  that  peace  education 
and  research  can  be— and  will  hopeful- 
ly become— £is  much  of  a  science  as 
military  operations  are  today.  At  the 
conference  sponsored  by  the  universi- 
ty's college  of  education,  Ms.  Schmidt 
also  conducted  a  workshop  on  how  to 
initiate  peace  studies  programs  in  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  to  establish 
the  U.S.  Academy  of  Peace  and  Con- 
flict resolution  which  would  coordi- 
nate and  expand  research  on  ways  to 
resolve  conflict  without  the  use  of 
military  force,  is  presently  pending 
before  the  Committee  on   Education 
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and  Labor  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Because  Ms.  Schmidt's 
speech  so  eloquently  describes  the 
great  need  for  a  national  academy  of 
peace.  I  ask  that  her  remarks  he  made 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  speech  follows: 

Today"s  times  remind  me  of  what  Charles 
Dickens  wrote  in  The  Tale  of  T-xo  Cities.  "It 
was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of 
times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was  the 
epoch  of  incredulity,  it  was  the  season  of 
light,  it  was  the  season  of  darkness,  it  was 
the  spring  of  hope,  it  was  the  winter  of  de- 
spair, we  had  everything  before  us.  we  had 
nothing  before  us.'" 

Things  may  look  bleak,  but  there  is  hope. 
Since  I  tend  to  be  an  optimist.  I  believe  we 
have  everthing  before  us. 

Why  the  optimism?  While  the  peace  activ- 
ists have  been  busy  trying  to  save  us  from 
nuclear  annihilation  and  to  make  us  more 
aware  of  the  present  dangers,  there  has 
been  a  quiet  revolution  going  on  for  thelast 
ten  to  fifteen  years.  There  is  a  new  type  of 
scientist  and  educator  on  the  world  scene. 
These  dynamic,  farsighted  individuals  are 
daring  enough  to  challenge  old  assumptions 
about  conflict,  violence  and  war.  What  are 
some  of  these  old  assumptions?  'You  can't 
teach  peace.  As  long  as  there  are  people, 
there  will  always  be  war.  War  is  part  of 
mans  nature,  and  you  cant  change  human 
nature."  Well,  they  used  to  say  the  world  is 
flat.  Man  will  never  fly."  And,  Man  on  the 
Moon?"  We  now  know  that  .some  assump- 
tions prove  to  be  false.  Old  assumptions 
about  man  and  war  need  to  be  put  to  rest. 

While  most  of  the  world  does  not  know  it. 
and  most  politicians  ignore  it— re.searchers 
at  hundreds  of  colleges  around  the  world 
are  .scientifically  studying  and  analyzing 
conflict,  \iolence.  and  war  just  like  a  .scien- 
tist would  study  a  di.sea,se  in  search  of  a 
cure.  They  study  war  from  every  perspec- 
tive—.sociological,  political,  historical,  eco- 
nomical, and  anthropological.  They  share 
their  findings  at  international  conferences, 
such  as  the  one  Ralph  and  I  attended  last 
summer  in  Canada,  which  was  sponsored  by 
the~Inlernational  Peace  Research  Associa- 
tion. Some  governments  actually  finance 
peace  research. 

Another  group  of  educators  are  teaching 
peace  studies  at  more  than  thirty  colleges 
here  in  the  United  States.  Just  think,  it  is 
now  possible  for  students  to  get  a  degree  in 
peace  studies. 

Educators  are  translating  the  findings 
into  workable  curricula  which  could  be 
taught  to  students  from  preschool  to  col- 
lege levels. 

Another  group— theorists— have  been  busy 
constructing  workable  security  systems  that 
could  help  nations  deal  with  international 
conflict  without  resorting  to  war.  All  these 
individuals  and  groups  have  joined  forces  in 
a  Consortium-called  COPRED— which  our 
foundation  belongs  to. 

Conflict  resolution  skills  are  being  refined 
for  use  by  individuals  and  groups.  A  Peace 
University  is  opening  in  Costa  Rica-and 
here  in  the  United  States,  a  National  Peace 
Academy  has  been  proposed— and  will  prob- 
ably become  a  reality. 

Why  do  we  need  peace  education?  Because 
life  is  precious  and  we  want  to  live— and  we 
want  our  children  to  live  and  their  children 
to  live.  We  want  to  live  in  a  more  humane 
world.  We  want  more  control  over  our  lives. 
We  want  to  learn  more  nonviolent  ways  to 
deal  with  conflicts  we  encounter  from  living 
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"^in    this    highly   computerized,    mechanized, 

technological,  complex  sociiyy  We  want  to 

•  reduce  the  violence  arounrfus-  tjecause  it  i.s 

destroying   us  physically.Jemotionally   and 

morally. 

We  need  peace  education  because  violence 
and  war  preparation  are  costly  No  only  in 
terms  of  money  and  resources,  but  also  in 
human  terms.  Every  child  we  lo.se  to  crime 
and  every  .scientist  we  lose  to  making  war 
machinery  makes  all  of  us  lo.sers  I  don  t 
even  want  to  deal  with  the  monetary,  physi 
oal  and  emotional  losses  incurred  by  a  war 
It  IS  too  heavy  for  this  occasion. 

Peace  education  is  seeking  to  help  stu 
dents  learn  problem  .sohinw  skills  and  to 
design  strategies  of  action  which  can  con 
tribute  to  the  shaping  of  a  peaceful  and  just 
world.  To  do  this,  a  more  realistic  curricu 
lum  is  needed  that  is  more  suited  to  today  s 
world.  This  curriculum  should  include  an 
understanding  of  conflict,  violence.  \var.  in 
Justice,  oppre.ssion  and  poverty  Mewid  from 
a  global  perspective  We  al.so  need  lo  include 
multicultural  understanding. 

We  need  to  help  children  become  capable 
people.  Capable  not  only  in  the    Thref  R  s 
but    the   fourth      R'    Capable   of   resohitig 
conflicts   without    the   use   of   violence   and 
without  them  feeling  frusl rated,  hurl,  impo 
tent  and  victimized   Being  capable  will  help 
children    fe«-l   good   about    ihemselvcs    and 
they    will    develop    a    more    positive    .self 
image  — thus  becoming  a  better  learniT    II  i> 
not  fair  to  expect  children  to  handle  ilieir 
anger  and  conflicts  m  a  functional  manner, 
if  we  don't  teach  them  the  skills    We  don  I 
expect    kids    lo    read   or   do    math    wiitioul 
formal  training    Therefore,  we  teach  those 
skills   for  many   years     reinforcing   and  ex 
panding  them  at  each  gradi'  level    II   is  im 
portant  that  we'^do  thf  sami-  with  conflict 
resolution  skills 

The  challenge  of  our  times  is  to  reduce  vi 
olence  thai  pervades  our  lives  If  we  want  lo 
live  in  a  humanistic  society,  then  we  must 
begin  somewhere  There  is  no  recipe  for 
peace  and  we  do  not  claim  to  have  all  the 
answers.  However  much  knowledge  is  avail 
able.  Our  task  is  lo  find  the  ways  ihat  can 
make  the  difference,  whether  v*e  are  ediica 
tors  or  lay  people  As  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.  said.  Mankinds  choice  is  not  belv»een 
violence  and  nonviolence  but  between  tion 
violence  and  non  existence  I  believe  thai 
peace  education  is  an  idea  whose  lime  lia.s 
come.« 


FRESNO  RESIDENTS  TAKE 
RATINGS  IN  STRIDE 

HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  re 
cently  commented  on  the  absurdity  of 
a  study  which  concluded  that  Fresno. 
Calif.,  is  the  Nations  worst  city  in 
which  to  live. 

As  a  followup  to  my  earlier  remarks. 
1  would  like  to  insert  a  May  29,  1984. 
article  from  the  Washington  Post 
which  I  think  my  colleagues  will  find 
of  interest.  Of  particular  interest  is 
the  constructive  and  good-humored 
approach  the  residents  of  Fresno  are 
taking  to  refute  their  unjust  label. 
That  positive  spirit  is  one  of  the  char- 
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acteristics    which    makes    the   city    of 
Fresno  so  outstanding. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  29.  1984) 
Fresno:  No.  277  aiwd  TRYit«c  Harder 
I  By  Elizab«'th  Kaston 

Les  Dabritz  and  Gerald  Tahajian  really 
like  their  hometown.  So  they  were  under 
standably  upset  when  they  opened  a  news- 
paper and  read  what  geographer  RotKTt 
Pierce  had  been  saying  about  Fresno.  Calif. 
Why.  they  were  wondering,  did  Pierce  tell  a 
gathering  of  geographers  that  Fresno  is  the 
v*orst  metropolitan  area  in  thi'  Unit<'d 
States'  Why  did  he  rate  Fresno  sunny, 
fruitful  Fresno- 277th  out  of  277' 

It  was  just  astounding  to  me  that  any 
profe.vsional  would  say  that  Fresno  was  one 
of  the  least  desirable  places  to  live  in  the 
country.  ■  Tahaiian  said  He  and  Dabritz. 
president  and  executive  president,  respec 
lively,  of  the  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
were  in  Washington  lo  attend  a  national 
gathering  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  execu 
lives,  but  even  the  conferences  and  the  dm 
ners  with  congressmen  couldn  t  drive  tfie 
number  277  from  their  thoughts 

I  gue.s.s  until  this  happens  to  you.  you 
don  I  think  about  what  it  s  like,'  .said  Taha- 
iian. 

Fresno  Coiintv.  they  said,  is  the  number 
one  agricultural  county  in  the  world.  It  s 
hot  there  is  what  Tahajian  calls  the  occa 
sional  UO-degree  day  but  that's  good  for 
the  crops.  Crime's  up.  but  with  the  recent 
rise  in  population  the  number  of  criminal 
acts  per  1.000  people  is  down. 

II  wf  re  considered  as  being  so  terrible, 
why  did  the  city  grow  .32  percent  between 
1970  and  1980''  a.sked  Dabritz  Our  cham 
ber  IS  averaging  400  to  .500  letters  a  month 
from  people  interested  in  moving  there.  I'd 
like  to  run  iliem  through  a  computer  and 
see  how  many  ol  them  cane  from  those 
cities  that  Were  rated  so  high   ' 

Bui  despite  the  shock.  Tahajian  in.sists 
that  Fresnans  aren't  bitter.  In  fact,  they 
find  a  lot  of  humor  in  the  ratings 

We  understand  Newark.  N.J..  is  rated 
verv  high  he  said,  smiling  and  shaking  his 
head  D«Iroit  was  also  rati'd  ver>  high,  as 
opposed  to  somi'  cities  whuh  are  considered 
resort  cities 

Everyoni'  has  I  heir  own  ideas  about 
where  they  like  lo  live  I  can't  imagine 
living  in  Chicago  v. i!h  tin-  snow  and  the  in 
clement  weathir 

Then  he  pulled  four  small  bags  from  his 
pocket  and  offered  I  hem  proudly. 
California  raisins'.' 

Pierce,  a  professor  at  the  Stale  University 
of  New  York  at  Cor' land  and  chairman  of 
the  geography  department,  didn  t  expect 
Fresnans  to  take  the  whole  thing  so  person 
ally  As  a  .serious  academic,  he  just  wanted 
to  correct  what  he  saw  as  the  inaccurate 
findings  of  Rand  McNally  s  1981  Places 
Rated  Almanac 

The  almanac  rated  the  nation's  277  larg- 
est urban  areas  on  the  basis  of  governmen- 
tal statistics  in  nine  categories.  Atlanta 
emerged  a.s  No.  1,  and  Elmire.  N.Y..  No.  277. 

But  Pierce  suspected  that  people  do  not 
consider  all  the  categories  of  equal  impor- 
tance when  deciding  where  lo  live.  and. 
indeed,  the  1.122  New  York  state  residents 
he  polled  said  that  economics,  climate, 
crime  and  housing  were  more  significant  to 
them  than  other  categories,  such  as  trans- 
portation, recreation  and  the  arts.  Pierce 
u.sed  the  same  government  statistics  that 
the  almanac's  authors  did.  but  Ijecause  he 
weighted  each  category  according  to  its  per- 
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ceived  importance,  he  came  up  with  a  new 
list.  Washington,  for  example,  dropp^  from 
2  to  19.  And  Fresno  lost. 

Pierce  insists  he  has  nothing  against 
Fresno. 

There's  a  big  misconception  on  the  part 
of-the  public  about  this."  he  said,  'that  this 
IS  Bob  Pierce's  personal  opinion  on  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  or  Fresno." 

And  Pierce  has  paid  for  the  public's  mis- 
understanding. Since  the  ratings  were  re- 
lea-sed.  he  has  received  more  than  1.100 
phone  calls.  One  hundred  letters  arrived  in 
one  day's  morning  mail  alone.  One  mayor 
has  threatened  to  sue. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, who  pretty  much  said.  I  noticed 
four  cities  in  Connecticut  came  out  at  the 
end  of  the  scale.  What  do  you  have  against 
Connecticuf'  All  of  the.se  letters— it's  an 
overly  defensive  response.  Its  responding  to 
It  on  a  personal  level.  The  politicans  are 
very  cute  It's  attention-getting,  and  its  also 
an  attempt  to  ignore  the  social  significance 
of  w  hat  I  found. 

Social  indicators,  government  statistics 
don'i  measure  the  intangibles. "  Pierce  ex- 
plained. They  don't  measure  the  sense  of 
place,  the  extent  of  social  interaction,  that, 
on  the  individual  level  decide  how  you  feel 
about  a  place." 

Other  geographers,  too.  insist  that  this  is 
a  question  of  .science,  not  taste. 

We  use  the  word  rating'  with  caution,  as 
tPierce)  does  in  the  paper,"  said  Salvatore 
Natoli.  acting  executive  director  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Geographers,  the  orga- 
nization that  first  heard  Pierce's  findings. 
The  minute  something  is  ranked,  people 
think  ihis  IS  sort  of  fixed  in  stone.  Once 
sumelhing  comes  out  in  print,  people  do  not 
necessarily  examine  the  .scientific  basis  of 
how  It  wa.s  done  " 

Pierce  says  politicians  should  not  take  of- 
fen.se  at  his  paper,  but  should  use  it  as  a 
tool  in  examining  their  cities'  strengths  and 
weakne.sses. 

I'm  not  the  first  person  to  say  that  the 
old  industrial  centers  of  the  Northeast  are 
in  need  of  physical  refurbishment  and  in- 
dustrial reorganization."  he  said.  "It's  just  a 
case  of  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings  being 
hated." 

Bui  I'm  struck  with  tjie  fact  that  Fresno 
hasn  t  gotten  up-tight  about  this  at  all. 
They  ve  taken  it  with  good  humor,  but  also 
with  seriousness  " 

Pierce  sbould  know,  because  he  recently 
returned  from  Fresno.  Fresno  TV  station 
KSFN  flew  him  out  for  a  day.  not  lo  show 
off  the  city  but  to  talk  to  him  about  what 
his  findings  mean.  The  station  also  sent  a 
team  to  chuck  out  Greensboro.  N.C.— which 
tied  with  KnoxviUe.  Tenn..  for  first  place— 
and  will  run  a  five-part  series  on  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  cities  next  week. 

Politicians  in  Elmira.  N.Y..  who  know 
what  it's  like  to  be  last,  pride  themselves  in 
responding  positively  lo  their  rating  three 
years  ago.  It  wasn't  easy. 

It  hurts  your  pride."  said  John  Gridley. 
city  manager  of  Elmira.  'I  mean,  if  you're 
stupid  enough  to  live  in  a  bad  place  ...  it  re- 
flects on  you  as  a  person. 

"But  I  don't  feel  that  way  about  Elmira." 
he  insisted.  "It's  a  delightful  place  to  be.  " 

Some  Fresnans  are  so  good-humored  that 
they  even  find  encouragement  in  their  city's 
fall  from  272  in  the  Places  Rated  Almanac 
to  Pierce  s  277. 

"I  tell  you.  this  is  doing  more  good  for  us 
than  harm."  .said  Fresno  city  council 
member  Karen  Humphrey.  "We've  never 
had  .so  much  publicity. 


"My  basic  theory  is,  it's  better  to  be  dead 
last  than  several  places  away  from  last. 
Then  at  least  people  will  take  a  look  at  you 
and  decide  whether  it  means  anything. " 

And  there  is,  some  Fresnans  insist,  a 
moral  to  the  story. 

"What  it  shows  you  is,  home  is  where  the 
heart  is,"  said  KSPN's  executive  producer 
David  Rot)erts,  who  once  lived  In  Greens- 
boro. "I'm  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  I'd  take 
Detroit  over  Fresno  or  Greensboro."* 


REPORT  SAYS  "TRADE  IN"  OF 
WESTWAY  REMAINS  A  VIABLE 
OPTION 


,HON.  TED  WEISS 

;  OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr,  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  I  released  a  report  refuting 
the  recent  conclusions  of  the  New 
York  State  Office  of  Federal  Affairs 
otherwise  known  as  the  Governor's 
office  in  Washington  that  "trade  in" 
of  West  way,  a  proposed  interstate 
highway  project  in  my  district,  is  a 
poor  option.      ' 

Prepared  by  the  New  York  City 
Clean  Air  Campaign.  Inc.,  at  my  re- 
quest, the  report  is  titled  "Response  to 
October  11,  1983,  Westway  Trade-in 
Report  to  Governor  Cuomo  from  Brad 
Johnson,  Director  of  the  New  York 
State  Office  of  Federal  Affairs." 

Mr.  Johnson  s  report  contended  that 
New  York  would  receive  only  half  as 
much  Federal  money  if  it  opted  to 
trade-in  rather  than  build  Westway.  It 
also  asserted  that  sufficient  Federal 
interstate  highway  construction  funds 
would  be  available  to  complete  the 
project. 

The  Clean  Air  Campaigns  response, 
however,  documents  that  New  York  is 
"virtually  certain  to  get  at  least  double 
the  amount  claimed  in  the  report  for 
mass  transit  and  a  substitute  high- 
way—an average  of  at  least  $220  mil- 
lion a  year  "  and  highlights  a  number 
of  factors  which  cast  into  doubt 
whether  adequate  Federal  funding  for 
the  entire  Westway . project  would  be 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  trade-in  remains  a 
viable  and  wise  choice  today.  New- 
York  has  within  its  grasp  the  option 
of  abandoning  this  $2  to  $4  billion 
boondoggle  and  using  the  trade-in 
.funds  for  a  more  modest  replacement 
highway  and  much  needed  improve- 
ments in  its  mass  tran^t  system. 

A  summary  of  the  Clean  Air  Cam- 
paign's nine-page  report  is  reprinted 
below.  Copies  of  the  complete  text  are 
available  from  my  office. 

Executive  Summary 

An  October  11.  1983  report  to  Governor 
Cuomo  by  Brad  Johnson,  Director  of  the 
New  York  State  office  in  Washington  under 
both  Governor  Cuomo  and  former  Governor 
Carey,  purports  to  show  that  New  'York 
would  get  only  half  as  much  money  for 
trade-in  as.  for  Westway.  The  report  also  as- 
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serts  that  sufficient  Federal  Interstate  high- 
way construction  funds  should  be  available 
to  complete  Westway. 

Both  conclusions  are  wrong.  These  are  the 
facts: 

If  Westway  is  traded  in.  New  York  is  vir- 
tually certain  to  get  at  least  double  the 
amount  claimed  in  the  report  for  mass  tran- 
sit and  a  substitute  highway— an  average  of 
at  least  $220  million  a  year. 

The  same  total  amount  of  Federal  funds  is 
available  for  trade-in  as  for  Westway  under 
current  law— $1.5-^1.7  billion. 

The  entire  $1.5-1.7  billion  owed  for  the 
trade-in  will  be  paid  out  in  6-7  years. 

This  year  alone.  NY  is  losing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  trade-in  dollars  that  could  be 
used  for  mass  transit.  The  money  is  certain 
to  start  coming  in  in  the  Federal  fiscal  year 
beginning  this  October  1st  provided  the 
trade-in  request  is  made  before  then,  as  a 
consequence  of  recent  statutory  changes 
providing  for  distribution  of  50-75  percent 
of  all  trade-in  funds  according  to  a  fixed  for- 
mula. 

The  State  report  shrinks  the  $220-mil- 
lion/year  or  more  NY  could  receive  from  a 
Westway  trade-in  to  $110  million  by  using 
the  following  misleading  assumptions  and 
inaccurate  facts. 

1.  The  report  assumes  NY  will  not  receive 
any  discretionary  trade-in  funds.  In  other 
words,  of  the  $323  milllion  in  discretionary 
funds  which  Mr.  Johnson  acknowledges  to 
be  available  annually,  he  predicts  that  the 
collective  weight  of  New  York's  Congres- 
sional delegation  and  political  leadership 
and  his  office  will  be  unable  to  produce  a 
single  dollar  for  New  York. 

2.  The  report  a-ssumes  that  neither  au- 
thorizations nor  appropriations  will  be  in- 
creased if  Westway  is  traded  in.  despite  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary. 

3.  The  report  a.ssunics  only  S295  million  in 
trade-in  funds  will  be  appropriated  for  sub- 
stitute transit  prelects  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
rather  tl-.an  the  S390  million  auihori/.ed  in 
the  STAA— or  even  more.  ($295  million  is 
the  initial  appropriations  for  fi.scal  year 
1984.  not  1985.) 

4.  The  report  reduces  NY's  percentage  of 
formula  funds  for  fi.scal  year  1985  from  30.7 
percent  or  more  for  substitute  transii 
projects  and  9.6  percinl  for  subsliliile  hmli- 
way  projects  to  44  perccnl  and  8.5  pcicciii 
respectively  by  using  the  nalionvvidc  trade- 
In  entitlements  for  fiscal  vear  1984  in  I  In- 
formula,  instead  ol  the  appropriate  fiscal 
year  1985  figures. 

Mr.  Johnson's  reporl  is  one  In  a  long 
series  of  efforts  bv  I  lie  Slate  government  lo 
dtscredil  trade-in.  Regrettably,  the  argii 
ments  concerning  the  feasibility  of  trade-in 
are  complicated  and  leehnical.  Ob.lectlve 
anal.vsis  requires  full  undeistandlng  of  the 
substantive  law  and  procedures  lnvolv<>d. 
While  Mr.  Johnson's  reporl  and  its  prede 
ces.sors  have  been  sufficient  to  convince 
some  opinion-makers  and  editorial  boards. 
they  are  not  grounded  In  the  realilies  of  the 
trade-in  program  as  it  has  functioned  over 
the  last  10  years  and  as  it  can  reasonably  be 
predicted  to  function  as  a  consequence  of 
existing  law. 

Over  the  decade  New  York  officials  have 
spent  issuing  these  misleading  reports. 
Boston  has  received  more  than  $1.3  billion 
in  trade-in  funds  and  Chicago  $960  million. 
Washington.  D.C.  has  used  $2  billion  in 
trade-in  funds  to  build  much  of  its  beautiful 
new  Metro  subway  and  35  cities  in  21  states 
have  chosen  the  trade-in  option. 
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WESTWAY  FINANCIAL  RISKS 

The  reporl  does  not  even  mention,  much 
less  address,  the  following  immense  uncer- 
tainties in  Westway's  funding; 

Federal  funds  for  the  intensely  controver- 
sial Westway  are  unlikely  lo  come  in  for 
years,  if  ever.  Westway's  dredge  and  fill 
permit  may  be  denied,  or  overturned  again 
in  Federal  court. 

Funding  for  new  Interstate  highway  con- 
struction will  end  in  1990  under  current  law. 
The  Slate  has  made  much  of  this  1990  fund- 
ing deadine.  in  Federal  curt,  where  ihey 
argued  in  the  fall  of  1983  against  assuming 
it  would  be  extended. 

A  1981  "no  frills  "  highway  bill  made  some 
Westway  costs  ineligible  for  Interstate  fund- 
ing (some  park  costs;  possibly  the  landfill). 

Official  Westway  cost  estimates,  which 
range  from  $1.4  billion  (in  1979  dollars)  lo 
$2.3  billion,  do  not  include  all  Westway  costs 
and  have  not  been  subjected  to  detailed 
scrutiny.  Such  massive,  complex  and  un- 
tried public  works  projects  as  Westway  are 
.normally  subject  to  substantial  cost  over- 
runs, and  knowledgeable  officials  have  sug- 
gested $5-6  billion  is  a  more  probable  total 
cost  over  Westway's  minimum  10-year  con- 
struction period. 

Claims  that  the  Federal  government  will 
pay  90  percent  of  Westway's  cost  are  false. 
The  Interstate  construction  funds  available 
for  Westway  are  limited  by  NY's  share  (ap- 
portionment ")  of  the  national  total.  NY's 
fiscal  year  1984  apportionment  is  $170  mil- 
lion. If  it  rose  to  an  average  of  $250  million 
in  each  of  the  years  fiscal  year  1985  90.  and 
the  entire  6-year  State  total  v^ere  spent  on 
Westway.  only  $1.5  billion  would  be  avail- 
able. That  would  cover  only  25-38  percent 
of  Westways  probable  $4-6  billion  cost, 
leaving  a  $2.5-«.5  billion  shortfall.  While 
some  additional  di.scretionary  funds  would 
be  available,  they  would  by  no  means  cover 
a  $2-4  billion  shortfall. 

INFLATION  ADJUSTMENT 

Claims  that  Westvvav  funding  would  be 
adjuste^l  lor  Inflation  while  the  irade-in  en- 
titlement would  not  be  arc  misleading.* 


UNITED  STATES-JAPANESE  COAL 
TALKS 

HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OK  WEST  VIRC.INIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weduesdap.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
14  and  15.  a  delegation  of  senior  Japa- 
nese coal  buyers  met  with  interested 
U.S.  parties  to  discuss  the  United 
States-Japan  coal  trade. 

Tnere  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  in 
the  United  States  over  the  dramatic 
decline  in  this  trading -relationship. 
The  United  States  has  been  losing  its 
share  of  the  Japanese  coal  market  to 
other  exporting  nations  such  as  Aus- 
tralia. Canada.  South  Africa,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  China. 

On  May  15.  the  Congressional  Coal 
Group  held  a  meeting  with  the  Japa- 
nese coal  buyers.  A  number  of  our  col- 
leagues participated  in  this  meeting 
and  I  would  like  to  recognize  them: 
John  Murtha.  Tom  Bevill,  Mike 
Synar,  Bob  Wise,   Harley  Staggers, 
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Jr..  Hal  Rogers.  William  White- 
hurst.  Rick  Boucher,  Norman  Sisi- 
SKY.  Howard  Nielson.  Herb  Bateman, 
Marilyn  LloVd.  Bob  Livingston,  and 
Glen  Anderson.  From  the  other  body. 
Senators  Randolph  and  Warner  were 
in  attendance.  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  appreciation  to  John  Murtha  and 
Tom  Bevill  for  chairing  the  meeting. 

The  coal  groups  basic  message  to 
the  Japanese  was  that  we  view  the 
United  States-Japan  coal  trade  withm 
a  broader  context.  We  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  large  trade  imbalance  be- 
tween our  two  nations  and  we  are  also 
aware  that  our  trading  partners  often 
enjoy  their  military  protection  at  our 
expense.  Coal  is  the  one  commodity 
that  Japan  can  import  from  the 
United  States  without  causmg  prob- 
lems to  Japanese  domestic  industries. 
As  such,  we  view  the  coal  trade  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  reaching  a  more  equitable 
trading  relationship  between  our  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  joint 
statement  agreed  to  by  the  Japanese 
and  United  States  parties  as  a  result  of 
their  meetings: 

J.apanUnited  States  Coal  Mission 
Major  Japanese  coal  users  came  to  Wa.sh- 
ington.  D.C.  for  a  meetins  with  representa 
lives  of  U.S.  coal  and  related  industries  on 
May  14.  and  15.  1984  The  purpo.se  of  the 
Mission,  consistent  with  the  Joint  Policy 
Statement  on  Enerny  Cooperation  recom- 
mended by  the  U.S.  Japan  Energy  Working 
Group  and  acknowledged  by  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone  and  President  Reagan  on  Novem 
ber  11.  1983.  was  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  expanding  coal  trade  between  the  two 
countries  and  the  po.ssibillty  of  conducting  a 
major  study  of  the  opportunities  for  rediic 
Ing  the  delivered  price  in  Japan  of  U.S.  coal 
as  a  first  step  toward  developing  U.S.  Japan 
coal  trade  from  a  mid-  to  long-term  perspec- 
tive. 

Japanese  and  American  delegations  in- 
cluded senior  representatives  of  the  coal 
using,  coal  producing  and  other  coal  related 
industries— including  inland  transportation. 
and  ports. 

The  Japanese  delegation  was  headed  and 
co-chaired  by  Mr    Hiroshi  Saito.  Executne 
Vice  President.  Nippon  Steel  Corp   and  Mr. 
Minoru  Masuda.  Managing  Director  of  the 
Tokyo  Electric  Power  Co  .  Inc.  Government 
observers  from  the  Ministry  of  Internation 
al  Trade  and  Industry  iMITIi.  the  Ministry 
of   Foreign   Affairs  (MOFAi  and   from   the 
Embassy  of  Japan  in  Washington.  DC    at 
tended  the  meeting   The  United  States  dele 
gation  was  headed  and  co-chaired  by  Mr. 
Mark  Joseph.  Chairman  of  the  Coal  Export 
ers  Association  (CEA)  and  Mr  C.  R   Moore. 
President  of  the  Western  Coal  Export  Coun 
cil   fWCEC).    Observers    from    the    Depart 
ments  of  State.  Commerce,  and  Energy,  and 
from  the  National  Security  Council  attend- 
ed the  meeting. 

The  U.S.  industry  expre.ssed  its  apprecia- 
tion for  the  visit  to  the  United  States  by  the 
representatives  of  Japans  major  coal  users 
At  the  meeting,  frank  and  earnest  discus- 
sions were  held  between  the  Japanese  and 
the  U.S.  industry  representatives  on  i.ssues 
that  affect  the  possibility  of  expanding  coal 
trade  between  the  two  countries. 

With  regard  to  the  discussions  on  these 
issues,  the  Japanese  and  U.S.  industry  rep- 
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resentatives  achieved  an  understanding  on 
the  following  eight  points: 

1  Both  the  Japanese  and  the  U.S.  repre- 
.sentatives  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  cur- 
rent Japanese  commitments  for  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  coal  limit  the  flexibility  of  Japa- 
nese coal  users. 

2.  Repre.sentatives  on  both  sides,  however, 
shared  the  view  that  Japanese  industries 
would  e\entually  emerge  from  the  current 
difficult  situation.  In  the  meantime,  the 
parties  agreed  to  continue  to  explore  the 
po.ssibility  of  expanding  coal  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan 

3  Both  sides  al.so  agreed  to  work  within 
the  spirit  of  the  Joint  Policy  Statement  on 
Energy  Cooperation  to  explore  wa.vs  of  in- 
creasing coal  trade  in  the  interest  of  overall 
Japan  US  relations. 

4  The  U.S.  coal  industry  was  encouraged 
to  learn  that,  as  a  result  of  an  improving 
market  for  Japane.se  steel  products,  the 
volume  of  imported  U.S.  coking  coal  in  fi.scal 
\ear  1984  would  not  fall  to  the  originally  es- 
timated levels.  Both  sides  al.so  agreed  to  ex- 
plore the  po.s.sibilily  of  improving  the  com- 
petituene.ss  of  and  expanding  trade  in  met- 
allurgical coal  in  future  years. 

5  Both  the  Japanese  and  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives recognized  the  necessity  to  con- 
tinue the  disucssions  held  at  this  meeting. 
Accordingly.  Japanese  and  US  industries 
agreed  to  establish  a  Standing  Technical 
Committee  (STC)  in  association  with  the 
U.S. -Japan  Coal  Conference. 

6.  The  purpo.se  of  the  STC  is  to  imple- 
ment the  Joint  Polic.N  Statement  of  Energy 
Cooperation  and  to  consider  i.ssues  and  op- 
portunities that  arise  from  time  to  lime  re- 
garding U.S.  Japan  coal  trade. 

7.  The  STC  shall  include  representatives 
of  private  industry  on  both  the  Japanese 
and  US  sides.  Observers  from  the  govern- 
ments of  both  sides  may  be  invited  to  attend 
working  se.ssions  of  the  STC. 

8.  The  STC  shall  meet  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  but  no  later  than  September  15. 
1984  and  shall  meet  thereafter  as  required. 
The  agenda  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  STC 
.shall  be  established  no  later  than  May  23. 
1984  This  agenda  will  incorporate  all  coal 
related  i.s-sues  delineated  in  the  Joint  Energy 
Policy  Statement  of  November  11.  1983.» 


DON  T  RAILROAD  THE  CONRAIL 
SALE 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OK  NKW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  is  currently 
in  the  process  of  attempting  to  sell 
Conrail.  I  have  been  especially  con- 
cerned that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  in  a  rush  to  sell  Conrail 
before  the  election.  A  hasty  sale  could 
jeopardize  rail  .service  to  the  North- 
east and  Midwest,  along  with  the  large 
Federal  investment— over  $7 'a  bil- 
lion—in rail  service  in  the  region. 

Distribution  magazine  recently  edi- 
torialized on  this  subject.  According  to 
the  editorial.  'It  seems  clear  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  sell  off  Conrail 
close  to  election  time  for  maximum 
political  advantage."  The  editorial 
points  out  the  dangers  to  shippers  of  a 
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hasty  sale  and  notes.  "We  can't  let 
this  happen  to  Conrail.  " 
The  editorial  follows: 

(From  Distribution  magazine.  May  1984] 
The  Conrail  Sale  Is  Being  Railroaded 

<By  Thomas  Foster) 
Conrail  has  to  be  one  of  the  success  sto- 
nes of  the  century.  In  le.ss  than  10  years, 
the  Northeast  rail  system  that  is  now  Con- 
rail has  ri-sen  from  the  ashes  of  apparently 
hopeless  bankruptcy  to  record  profitability 
and  exemplary  •iervice. 

The  kudos  belong  to  Stanley  Crane,  the 
managers,  the  workers,  and  the  customers 
who  supported  the  railroad  during  the 
tough  years.  Needless  to  say.  everyone 
wants  to  take  a  few  bows.  The  Administra- 
tion and  its  Department  of  Transportation 
have  pushed  them.selves  to  the  head  of  the 
line.  It  .seems  clear  the  Administration 
wants  to  .sell  off  Conrail  close  10  election 
time  for  maximum  political  advantage. 

We  could  write  this  off  to  harmless  poli- 
ticking if  It  weren't  for  the  reckless  way 
that  the  DOT  is  pushing  the  sale.  Secretary 
Dole  has  made  it  clear  that  the  sale  is  going 
to  occur  .soon.  June  18  has  just  been  set  up 
as  the  cutoff  for  bids,  even  though  only  two 
weak  offers,  one  from  an  employee  group 
and  one  from  Alleghany  Corp..  have'  been 
made.  Offers  are  still  expected  from  Norfolk 
Southern.  CSX  and  perhaps  the  Santa  Fe. 

In  our  view,  the  Alleghany  offer  has  seri- 
ous deficiencies.  It  looks  more  like  Wall 
Street  speculation  than  a  investment  in  rail- 
roading. 

First  of  all.  the  S2  billion  Alleghany  offer 
is  not  S2  billion  at  all.  At  best,  it  is  $700  mil- 
lion. Depending  on  what  provisions  of  the 
Alleghany  offer  would  be  accepted,  the 
offer  could  amount  to  only  $550  million. 
$350  million  or  even  le.ss.  Half  of  Allegha- 
ny's offer  IS  completely  illusory.  It  consists 
of  a  $1  billion  '.sacrifice  "  of  Conrail  tax  loss 
carryovers  from  previous  periods,  which  no 
investor  will  be  allowed  to  use. 

In  our  view,  the  remaining  $1  billion  of 
the  offer  also  is  not  what  it  seems.  Alle- 
ghany would  immediately  get  to  use  Con- 
rail's  cash,  about  $300  million.  Alleghany 
would  also  get  $500  million  worth  of  em- 
ployee-owned stock  at  the  time  of  .settle- 
ment, w  hich  really  should  be  deducted  from 
the  offer  price. 

Alleghany  also  wants  to  be  allowed  to  use 
a  lax  deduction  of  up  to  $150  million  it 
would  gain  for  stock  it  would  sell  to  buy  the 
railroad.  The  real  cost  to  Alleghany  is  really 
impoiisible  to  determine  al  this  lime,  but  it 
is  not  anywhere  close  to  $1  billion.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  if  Alleghany  chose, 
it  wouldn't  even  have  to  spend  its  own 
money  for  the  purchase  price.  It  could  prob- 
ably borrow  all  the  money  u.sing  Conrail 
assets  as  collateral. 

Even  if  Alleghany  didn't  leverage  its  in- 
vestment in  Conrail,  it  could  quite  possibly 
earn  back  the  entire  investment  with  Con- 
rail's  1984  profits,  which  most  certainly  will 
exceed  $500  million.  Thus,  Alleghany  could 
possibly  get  100  percent  return  on  invest- 
ment in  1984. 

As  a  point  of  comparison,  the  rest  of  the 
railroad  industry  works  very  hard  to  achieve 
a  little  more  than  a  three  percent  return  be- 
cause of  constant  reinvestment  in  track, 
equipment,  etc.  Conrail's  reinvestment  has 
been  equally  substantial,  but  Alleghany 
won  t  have  to  pay  for  it.  The  taxpayer  al- 
ready has.  Alleghany  will  get  the  benefit  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  government  invest- 
ment for  about  10  to  25  cents  on  the  dollar. 
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Perhaps  we  as  shippers  shouldn't  gripe 
about  the  financial  details  of  the  Alleghany 
offer,  even  if  it  does  smack  of  outright  spec- 
ulation. From  Alleghany's  point  of  view, 
this  deal  is  just  good  business.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  underhanded  about  its  offer, 
and  any  other  company  that  wants  to  can 
make  a  slightly  better  offer  if  it  wants  Con- 
rail. too. 

But  fc-om  the  shipper's  point  of  view, 
there  iJa  legitimate  concern  about  how  well 
Allegheny  would  run  Conrail.  Would  Al- 
leghany keep  the  railroad  in  the  excellent 
condition  that  present  management  has 
worked  hard  to  establish?  Or  would  Allegh- 
any do  minimum  maintenance  and  reinvest- 
ment so  maximum  revenue  would  find  its 
way  to  the  parent  company's  bottom  line? 
Lest  we  forget,  this  exactly  what  happened 
with  the  Penn  Central  when  Alleghany's 
present  chairman  was  a  director  on  that  ill- 
fated  railroad. 

There  are  clauses  in  Alleghany's  offer 
that  should  cause  a  red  flag  to  wave  in  front 
of  the  shipper.  For  instance.  Alleghany 
promises  t«  spend  over  $225  million  in  cap- 
ital improvements  this  year.  Conrail,  howev- 
er, has  already  announced  that  it  will  spend 
over  $520  million.  Does  this  mean  that  Al- 
leghany win  pocket  the  other  $300  million? 

The  Alleghany  bid  also  alludes  to  contin- 
gency arrangements  if  the  railroad  is  resold 
or  merged  in  the  next  four  years.  Does  this 
suggest  it  intends  to  cash  in  on  its  Conrail 
investment  within  four  years?  Maybe  or 
maybe  not.  But  it  makes'a  shipper  wonder  if 
Alleghany  is  seriously  interested  in  railroad- 
ing, or  whether  it  just  wants  to  make  a  fast 
buck. 

To  put  it  mildly,  there  are  many  more 
questions  that  have  to  beanswered  before  a 
shipper  would  feel  comfortable  about  turn- 
ing Conrail  over  to  Alleghany. 

There  is  a  real  danger  that  Alleghany,  or 
any  other  buyer,  could  wreck  Conrail. 
Indeed,  the  recent  history  of  railroading  is 
full  of  examples  of  how  greedy  or  incept 
managers  have  crippled  railroads  by  milking 
them  of  revenues,  burdening  them  with 
debt  and  letting  the  system  and  the  staff  de- 
teriorate 

We  cant  let  this  happen  to  Conrail.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  has  an  obli- 
gation to  make  sure  a  truly  qualifiedL^nd 
sincerely  Interested  company  buys  Conrail. 
The  cutoff  date  of  June  18  set  by  Secretary 
Dole  for  new  offers  is  too  arbitrary  and 
seems  totally  based  on  making  political  hay 
out  of  the  sale.  We  can  only  hope  that  for 
opce  the  tlowness  of  Congress,  which  must 
approve  any  sale,  will  work  to  the  shipper's 
advantage  and  force  a  more  thoughtful  sale 
of  ConraiL* 
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year  by  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Centen- 
nial Commission, 

Among  all  of  the  women  who  have 
held  the  title,  "First  Lady,  "  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  has  attained  a  singular 
place  of  honor  and  respect  by  virture 
of  her  independent  pursuit  of  the  con- 
cerns of  human  rights  in  our  Nation 
and  in  the  world.  Her  career  went  well 
beyond  the  ancillary  role  normally  as- 
cribed to  the  wives  of  President^.  The 
special  significance  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's 
life  has  been  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  which  established  the  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  Centennial  Commission 
so  as  to  insure  appropriate  recognition 
of  her  centennial. 

Activities  at  San  Diego  State  Univer- 
sity will  include  an  exhibit  of  photo- 
graphs and  memorabilia  secured  from 
the  Roosevelt  Library  and  a  symposi- 
um that  will  illuminate  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's life,  her  influence  in  efforts  to 
advance  the  status  of  women  and 
ethnic  minorities,  and  her  attempts  to 
advance  the  cause  of  international  un- 
derstanding. 

This  celebration  is  not  intended  to 
be  simply  a  conference  by  and  for 
scholars.  The  planning  committee, 
composed  of  members  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Afro-American  Studies,  His- 
tory, Political  Science  and  Women's 
Studies,  has  created  a  civic  committee 
to  guarantee  wide  publicity  for  the 
event  within  the  San  Diego  communi- 
ty. More  than  125  local  organizations, 
representing  a  broad  sepctrum  of  in- 
terest groups,  have  been  invited  to 
participate.* 


ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT:  FIRST 
LADY  OF  THE  WORLD 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
11.  1984  marks  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  conference  on 
"Eleanor  Roosevelt:  First  Lady  of  the 
World"  to  be  held  October  26-27,  1984. 
at  San  Diego  State  University  has 
been  designated  as  the  major  west 
coast  official  event  of  the  centennial 


MASSACHUSETTS  STUDIES  THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  VIETNAM  VET- 
ERANS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  May  30,  1984 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  our  colleagues  the 
following  news  article  which  describes 
the  results  of  a  2-year  study  carried 
out  in  Massachu.setts  on  the  problems 
of  Vietnam  veterans.  The  findings  are 
disconcerting,  to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  the  appro- 
priate tradition  of  our  country  to 
grant  veterans  certain  advantages  in 
employment,  education,  and  health 
care  as  a  recognition  of  the  special 
contribution  they  make  to  our  nation- 
al security.  In  appreciation  for  the 
particular  sacrifices  veterans  are 
called  on  to  make  during  war  time, 
these  advantages  are  generally  greater 
for  those  who  serve  during  times  when 
we  are  engaged  in  armed  conflict.  In 
light  -of  these  efforts,  this  study  indi- 
cates to  me  a  failure  of  policy  with 
regard  to  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  study  indicates  that  Vietnam 
veterans,  as  a  group,  are  in  fact  at  a 
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disadvantage  in  many  areas  when  com- 
pared to  their  peers.  Like  past  war- 
time veterans,  Vietnam  veterans  have 
made  great  sacrifices  for  their  coun- 
try. But  the  sacrifices  of  the  Vietnam 
veterans  were  complicated  by  the  po- 
litical controversies  that  surrounded 
that  war.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
controversies,  Vietnam  veterans  have 
yet  to  receive  the  acclaim  or  the  maj.e- 
rial  benefits  that  have  been  granted  to 
veterans  in  the  past. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
particular  problems  faced  by  Vietnam 
veterans.  And  consfder  the  fact  that 
these  problems  are  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  their  service  to  their  coun- 
try. We.  in  the  Congress,  can  act  to  al- 
leviate many  of  these  difficulties.  We 
should  do  so.  • 

The  articl^  follows: 

[From  the  Providence  (MA.i  Journal.  Mar. 
31.  1984] 

Massachusetts  Study;  Vietnam  Vets  Need 
Help  With  Jobs,  Health.  Housing 

Boston.— The  chairman  of  a  two-year  leg- 
iilalive  .study  on  the  problems  of  Vietnam 
>eterans  delivered  a  grim  finding  yesterday: 
Five  of  the  vets  who  testified  before  the 
panel  became  so  distraught  that  they  later 
killed  themselves. 

Slate  Sen.  Francis  Doris  said  the  suicides 
dramatized  the  problems  that  many  of  the 
estimated  300.000  Vietnam-era  vets  in  Mas- 
sachusetts still  face  in  jobs,  housing  and 
personal  health— U  years  after  the  United 
States  pulled  out  of  the  war. 

The  Doris  paneKs  final  report,  completed 
last  December  and  relea.sed  yesterday, 
praised  the  outreach"  programs  of  the 
slate  and  federal  government,  but  said  more 
must  be  done  to  help  veterans  integrate 
with  society. 

"We  heard  of  Vietnam  veterans  coming 
home  to»  Ma.ssachu.setls  and  still.  10  to  15 
years- later,  still  are  not  home.  "  said  Doris, 
b-Revere.  whose  panel  included  medical 
specialists  and  several  war  veterans. 

Many  of  the  vets  said  they  worried  about 
the  effect  of  their  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange,  ajlefolianl  linked  to  cancer. 

Others  Tomplained  of  the  lack 'of  afford 
able  housing  in  Ma.ssachusetls  and  their 
problems  in  obtaining  jobs. 

We  .saw  many  young  men  who  came 
before  us  who.  in  a  shori  period  of  lime, 
ended  up  taking  their  own  lives.  "  said  Doris, 

After  the  panel's  first  hearing  in  Fall 
River,  about  90  minutes  later  we  learned 
that  one  of  the  vets  who  testified  had  gone 
out  and  done  himself  in.  "  Doris  said  later. 

The  Study  was  based  on  the  hearings  held 
around  the  stale,  plus  responses  from  21,000 
veterans  to  a  questionnaire. 

The  findings  included: 

The  U.S.  Veterans  Administration  is  not 
screening  \eis  properly  for  Agent  Orange 
contamination  and  is  not  prepared  to  treat 
the  many  .soldiers  who  may  develop  cancer 
from  the  defoliant. 

Increased  visibility  is  needed  to  remind 
Massachusetts  residents  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  soldiers  still  missing  in  action  from 
Vietnam.  Som^  communities  could  follow 
the  example  of  Lynn  and  "adopt"  a/nissing 
Massachusetts  POW-MIA. 

Mental  health  specialists  should  become 
more  aware  of  posttraumatic  stress  syn- 
drome, which  some  vets  have  used  in  court 
to  explain  their  irrational  behavior. 
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Funding  for  the  stales  'outreach  '  pro- 
grams in  Boston  and  Fitchburg  should  con- 
tinue and  new  offices  should  be  built  in 
Cape  Cod.  the  Merrimack  Valley  and  Berk 
shire  County. 

Veterans  should  be  given  information  and 
startup  capital  from  the  state  and  federal 
government  to  begin  their  own  small  bu.si- 
nesses  and  receive  priority  in  .subsidized 
housing  programs.* 


DR.  BENJAMIN  MAYS:  AN  INSPI- 
RATION FOR  HIGHER  EDUCA 
TION 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.'  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  has  lost  a  great  black  educator 
and  leader.  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  May.s. 
who  served  as  president  of  Morehouse 
College  in  Atlanta.  GA.  for  27  years, 
has  recently  passed  away.  Dr.  Mays 
also  served  as  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Board  of  Education.  He  devoted  his 
life  to  improving  the  educational  and 
career  opportunities  .of  young  blacks. 
Under  Dr.  Mays.  Morehouse's  reputa- 
tion flourished  and  produced  some  of 
the  outstanding  leaders  in  America,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

In     his     autobiography.       Born     to 
Rebel,"  Dr.  Mays  told  how  he  yearned 
to  attend  Dartmouth  College.  Howev- 
er,  his   financial   .situation   would   not 
permit  him  to  attend  such  an  expen 
sive    school    and    he    feared    that    he 
could  not  meet  Dartmouth  s  arademic 
standards.     After     graduating      from 
Bates    College,    he    realized    that     he 
could    have   competed    anyuhere    aca 
demically.  and  he  dedicated  liimsclf  to 
helping  others  realize  their  full  polen 
tial. 

Having  been  president  emeritus  of 
Morehou.se  College.  Dr.  Mays  had 
plenty  to  be  proud  of.  but  he  still 
yearned  for  that  opportunity  to  be  a 
part  of  Dartmouth  College.  Not  until 
the  age  of  80  did  Dr  Mays  gel  this 
wish. 

A  young  fellov^  Atlantan.  Michael 
Hollis.  who  had  been  persuaded  by  Dr. 
Mays  to  attend  Dartmouth,  was  grad 
uating  from  Dartmouth  in  June  197.5. 
Mr.  Hollis  was  able  to  arrange  for  Dr. 
Mays  to  receive  an  honorary  doctorate 
from  the  school  he  had  wanted  so 
much  to  attend. 

As  he  was  to  so  many  other  young 
students.  Dr.  Mays  was  an  inspiration 
to  Mr.  Hollis  and  encouraged  the 
young  student  to  strive  for  a  higher 
education.  Upon  Dr.  Mays  death.  Mr. 
Hollis  wrote  a  column  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  April  10.  1984.  which  I 
would  like  to  present  to  my  colleagues. 
It  points  out  how  well  the  people  of 
Atlanta,  the  Slate  of  Georgia,  and  the 
United  States,  have  all  been  .served  by 
the  distinguished  and  dedicated  work 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  Mays.  He  will  certain- 
ly l>e  missed  by  all  of  us  who  respected 
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and  admired  such  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  education.  The  text  of  the  column 
follows: 

(From  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Apr.  10. 

19841 

The  Day  a  Student  and  His  Teacher 

Graduated 

(By  Michael  R.  Hollis) 

My  hero.  Dr  Bt-njamm  E.  Mays,  has 
passed  away.  As  1  looked  acro.ss  the  sea  of 
.sad  faces  at  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Chapel  al  Morehouse  College  during  his  me- 
morial .services.  1  realized  how  much  this 
great  man  improved  the  lives  of  those 
around  him. 

I  first  met  Dr.  Mays  when  I  was  15  and  a 
student  at  Booker  T.  Washington  High 
School  in  Atlanta  What  I  remembered  the 
most  during  that  first  meeting  wa.s  not  .so 
much  what  Dr  Mays  said,  but  how  intently 
lie  listened.  He  respected  my  views  and  my 
right  to  expre.ss  them  despite  my  youth.  I 
learned  early  from  Dr.  Mays  that  everyone 
has  some  insight  and  wisdom  because  each 
of  UN  has  a  unique  pool  of  experiences  from 
which  to  synthesize  ideas. 

By  listening  to  others  and  keeping  an 
open  mind,  it  is  po.ssible  to  snatch  creative 
thoughts  from  the  unlikeliesi  of  sources. 

When  It  was  lime  for  me  lo  go  to  college. 
It  was  Dr  Mays  who  perhaps  best  under 
stood  my  desire  lo  go  lo  Dartmouth.  He  en- 
couraged me.  and  slated  that  I  would  ha\e 
to  compete  academically,  and  otherwi.se.  at 
the  lop.  He  insisted  that  1  finish  with 
honors 

He  rami-  lo  I  In-  Dartmouth  campus  for 
the  first  lime,  al  Ihf  age  of  77.  during  my 
freshman  year  He  spoke  briefly  of  an  earli- 
er    \earniiig     lo     alteiid     what     he    called 

Daniel  Webster  s  college  He  began  his  re- 
marks b.\  saving.  If  II  lakes  me  as  long  lo 
make  il  back,  i  hen  I  shan  I  return.  I  was 
mo\ed  and  ili  Irrmimcl  llial  he  would  comi- 
back  one  da\ 

\Vhil<'  a  sophomore  al  Darlmoulli.  Dr. 
Ma.\s  encouragi'd  me  lo  seek  the  eoveied  po- 
sition ol  sliideni  assislani  lo  John  Ci 
Kenniu.  the  pr<si(|( m  of  Darlmoulli  a  po 
siliDii  Ml  which  I  was  appoiiiird  I  nine  inbii 
Di  Mnvs  II  lliiig  mi  lliai  I  had  a  rare  oppor 
liiniiv  to  bi  closi  lo  and  (jick  lln  brnin  ol 
Dr  Kemi  ti\  who  had  been  a  prolegi  ol 
.Alberl  Linsleiii  To  Dr.  May.s.  this  one  on 
cm  mitrait:on  beiwriii  lirii-r  and  vmiili 
w:i.s  1  (liKalion  in  il^  punsi  Inrm. 

In  Ills  bonk.  Born  in  Kibel  Dr  Ma\s  tills 
how  as  ;i  hmli  silinol  sinior  In-  had  waiiiid 
III  L'o  lo  Darlmiiiith  College  but  wa.s  unabli- 
1(1  do  so  Hianni;  Ins  i  arlnr  cummenls 
(liirinu  m\  Inslinian  Mar  nlfcmi;  Ins  aiiln 
biotraplu.  liaMiig  grown  up  in  .Atlania  and 
■-riiiik;  Ihe  risulls  ol  hisvearsof  ureal  work. 
1  look  II  upon  mssell  lo  make  rerlam  llial 
Dr  Ma\s  wmild  bi'omi  a  member  ol  I  hi 
Darltnoiil  h  lamilv 

Nothing  ha.s  gneti  mi  greater  honor  and 
siiise  ol  pride  than  lo  have  nominated  Dr 
Mays  for  an  honorary  doctorate  degree 
from  Dartmouth  and  to  witness  his  degree 
bring  conferred  al  the  same  commencement 
where  I  received  my  own  degree  with 
honors 

1  shall  never  forget  the  I  wo  days  thai  Dr 
Mays  and  I  spent  at  Daniel  Webster's  col 
lege  In  his  own  way.  then  and  later,  he 
bragged  about  us  being  cla-ssmates."  and 
took  great  pride  in  being  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1975  II  was  a  great  day  for  both  of 
us,  a  rare  and  precious  moment. 

Dr.  Mays  set  intellectual  patterns  for  his 
many  students,  including  me  When  it  was 
time  for  me  to  apply  to  law  school.  I  did  not 
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even  have  to  consult  my  mentor.  I  knew  his 
advice  would  be  "don't  take  the  easy  way 
out  "—so  I  applied,  was  accepted  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
School  of  Law. 

When  I  had  an  idea  in  1979  of  starting  a 
regional  jet  airline  in  Atlanta.  I  shared  my 
thoughts  with  Dr.  Mays.  Just  as  he  had  lis- 
tened to  me  as  a  young  man  years  earlier, 
he  listened  again.  I  .set  out  my  grand  design 
for  him.  He  smiled  and  said.  "Well,  I've 
always  said  to  reach  for  the  moon,  and 
beyond.  I  have  no  doubt  your  plans  will  suc- 
ceed if  you  persevere,  despite  the  opposition 
of  those  who  will  tell  you  it  cannot  be 
done." 

Dr.  Mays  always  said  that  each  man  and 
woman  is  put  on  this  Earth  to  do  one  thing 
unique  or  special,  and  if  that  person  fails  to 
do  it— it  will  not  be  done.  Only  during  the 
past  two  years,  have  I  come  to  understand 
fully  the  significance  of  what  Dr.  Mays  was 
.saying. 

For  these  reflections  are  penned  as  I  sit  in 
an  airborne  Air  Atlanta  Boeing  727  jet.  As  I 
look  out  on  a  glorious  spring  and  blue  hori- 
zon, it  occurs  to  me  that  my  hero.  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin E.  Mays  is  not  really  gone.  The  man 
with  the  wise  eyes  and  .soft  smile  is  watch- 
ing us  from  Ihe  other  side  of  yonder 
clouds.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  U.S.  SERVICEMEN 
WHO  DIED  IN  EUROPE  DURING 
WORLD  WAR  II 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
celebrate  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
D-day  invasion  and  Allied  liberation  of 
Europe,  I  feel  it  is  only  fitting  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  more  than  60,000  young 
Americans  who  gave  their  lives  in 
Europe  during  World  War  II. 

In  honor  of  these  brave  young  men, 
many  commemorative  ceremonies 
have  been  planned  beginning  the  week 
of  June  6.  the  40th  anniversary  of  D- 
day.  A  special  campaign  is  underway 
to  place  a  wreath  at  each  cemetery  of 
U.S.  .servicemen  killed  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II  in  .separate  com- 
memorative ceremonies  from  June  6 
through  October  of  this  year.  This 
noble  campaign  is  being  spearheaded 
by  the  World  Wars  Commemorative 
Society,  a  nonprofit  organization 
headed  by  retired  U.S.  Army  Col. 
Julian  Phillips.  The  campaign  is  being 
run  by  Mr.  Ru.ssell  A.  Hartley,  who  is 
the  executive  director  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  freedoms  we  enjoy  today  are 
due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  heroic  ef- 
forts of  those  who  fought  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II.  These  brave 
Americans  joined  with  our  Allies  to 
liberate  Europe  from  the  tyranny  and 
brutality  of  Nazism.  By  commemorat- 
ing those  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
this  courageous  struglile,  we  express 
our  eternal  gratitude  and  we  demon- 
strate our  deep  appreciation  for  their 
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superb  effort  on  behalf  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize the  fine  efforts  of  the  World 
Wars  Commemorative  Society  on 
behalf  of  fallen  U.S.  servicemen  and 
the  cause  of  world  peace.  Their  cam- 
paign to  place  a  wreath  at  every  U.S. 
gravesite  in  Europe  is  indicative  of  the 
type  of  work  this  organization  does. 
These  wreath-laying  dedications  at 
various  cemeteries  throughout  Europe 
are  an  appropriate  tie-in  with  the 
other  commemorative  events  planned 
this  year  in  honor  of  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Allied  liberation  of  Europe. 

The  World  Wars  Commemorative 
Society  was  created  to  promote  knowl- 
edge of  the  political,  economic,  mili- 
tary, and  humanistic  aspects  of  the 
worldwide  conflicts,  in  the  belief  that 
this  knowledge,  disseminated  to  future 
generations,  will  create  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  how  to  maintain  world 
peace.  Some  of  the  major  goals  of  the 
World  Wars  Commemorative  Society 
include:  Honoring  those  individuals 
who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
worldwide  conflicts,  and  in  assisting  in 
the  development  of  appropriate  me- 
morials and  recognition  ceremonies 
throughout  the  world.  Their  most 
recent  campaign  on  behalf  of  the 
American  soldiers  who  died  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II  will  add  greatly 
to  the  significance  and  pagentry  of  the 
commemorative  events  planned  for 
this  year  in  Europe. 

The  efforts  of  the  World  Wars  Com- 
memorative Society  to  promote  world 
peace  and  lo  honor  our  fallen  war 
heroes  have  added  greatly  to  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  many  sacrifices 
American  servicemen  have  made  for 
their  country,  I  applaud  the  fine  ef- 
forts of  the  World  Wars  Commemora- 
tive Society  to  promote  world  peace 
and  to  commemorate  the  sacrifices  of 
American  servicemen.  The  memory  of 
our  fallen  soldiers  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, and  I  ahi  honored  to  pay  trib- 
11]^  to  those  U.S.  servicemen  who  so 
bravely  lost  their  lives  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II.« 


ENDOWMENT  UNDERMINES 
DEMOCRACY 

HON.  HANK  BROWN 

I  OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr,  QROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  House  will  shortly  be 
considering  fiscal  year  1985  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  contained  in  the  Com- 
merce-State-Justice appropriations 
bill.  The  endowment  received  $18  mil- 
lion this  year.  The  appropriations  bill 
recommefids  an  increase  to  $31,3  mil- 
lion,        I 

Before  ^Congress  decides  whether  to 
continue  funding  the  endowment,  we 
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should  look  at  its  record  to  date.  Its 
record  so  far  is  not  very  reassuring. 

How  is  the  endowment  going  about 
the  task  of  promoting  democracy?  For 
starters,  by  interfering  with  Panama's 
national  elections,  the  endowment— or 
some  of  its  grantees— seems  to  think 
that  the  way  to  help  other  people  hold 
free  and  open  elections  is  for  the 
United  States  to  intervene  in  the  elec- 
tion process. 

This  fact  came  to  light  because  of  a 
cable  sent  to  the  State  Department  by 
the  American  Ambassador  in  Panama, 
expressing  concern  about  the  use  of 
endowment  funds  to  support  one  side 
in  Panama's  presidential  election. 

Is  the  Congress  going  to  continue 
funding  a  $31  billion  loose  cannon  to 
meddle  in  the  local  politics  of  other 
countries?  If  the  aim  of  the  endow- 
ment were  to  lose  friends  and  alienate 
people,  it  could  hardly  do  it  better 
than  by  trying  to  tell  people  in  other 
countries  who  to  vote  for.  Imagine 
how  Americans  would  react  if  the 
Soviet  Union  or  some  other  foreign 
power  contributed  funds  to  one  of  the 
candidates  in  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  an  article  that  describes  the 
events  in  Panama  as  well  as  other  con- 
cerns about  the  endowment.  The  arti- 
cle is  "Project  Democracy  Takes 
Wing,"  by  Ben  A.  Franklin,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  May 
29,  1984. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  29.  1984] 
Project  Democracy  Takes  Wing 
(By  Ben  A. .Franklin) 

Washington.  May  28.— Carl  Gershman,  a 
former  aide  bo  Jeane^J.  Kirkpatrick.  the 
chief  United  States  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  is  setting  up  shop  here  these  days 
in  a  difficult  new  job. 

He  is  head  of  the  new  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy,  a  federally  financed 
foundation  designed  to  compete  in  the 
worldwide  struggle  for  people's  minds  by  fi- 
nancing "democratic  institution-building'  in 
foreign  lands.  The  designated  spenders  of 
this  public  money  are  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

Despite  confrontational  positions  here  at 
home,  the  four  groups  are  now  bound  to- 
gether in  a  commitment  to  a  foreign  mis- 
sion: the  encouragement  of  American-style 
pluralistic  societies  abroad.  They  are  also 
bound  together,  of  course,  by  the  Federal 
money,  about  $62  million  over  the  next  two 
years,  that  has  already  begun  to  flow  from 
the  offices  of  "Ned."'  as  Washington's  acro- 
nym mania  has  already  named  the  new  en- 
dowment. 

But  among  the  Congressional  sponsors  of 
this  so-called  Project  Democracy— foremost 
among  them  Representative  Dante  B.  Fas- 
cell  of  Florida,  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee— there  is  a  strong 
belief  that  private  citizens,  operating  in  the 
open,  can  be  more  effective  than  secret 
agents  in  spreading  the  seeds  of  democratic 
ideas. 
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The  notion  of  a  Project  Democracy  first 
gained  attention  when  President  Reagan 
mentioned  it  in  a  speech  to  the  British  Par- 
liament two  years  ago.  As  later  presented  in 
a  proposal  to  Cotjgress,  it  would  have  been 
operated  by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency.  But  controversies  surrtounding  the 
U.S.I. A.  director.  Charles  Z.  Wick,  inspired 
House  Democrats,  led  by  Mr.  Fascell,  lo  the 
alternative  of  an  independent  Nalior.al  En- 
dowment for  Democracy. 

In  the  private  sector's  promotion  of  Amer- 
ican values  abroad,  until  n<»w  only  the 
American  labor  movement,  through  the 
Free  Trade  Union  Institute  it  formed  in 
1978.  has  gone  much  beyond  rhetoric. 
Largely  with  money  from  the  Slate  Depart- 
ments  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  has  run  programs 
overseas  under  its  African  American  Free 
Labor  Council.  Asian  American  Free  Labor 
Institute  and  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development. 

Through  these  groups.  American  labor's 
emissaries  tried,  for  example,  to  organize 
South  Vietnamese  workers  during  the  war 
there,  sought  to  unionize  farm  workers  in 
Grenada  before  the  American-led  invasion 
last  year  and  have  been  active  in  Brazil, 
Chile,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Guyana  and 
El  Salvador. 

SUSPECTED  or  CIA  TIES 

Although  the  connection  has  been  denied, 
they  were  sometimes  accused  or  suspected 
of  involvement  with  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  In  El  Salvador  in  1981.  two 
American  employees  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development  who  had 
been  accused  of  links  with  the  C.I. A.  were 
shot  lo  death  in  the  coffee  shop  of  the  San 
Salvador  Sheraton. 

But  because  it  has  gained  long  experience 
in  its  programs  abroad,  the  labor  movement 
is  to  get  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  democracy 
endowment'.?  largesse,  or  $13.8  million  a 
year. 

By  comparison,  the  newly  created  "inter- 
national institute  "  of  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  National  Committees  each 
is  to  get  $5  million  a  year,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  gels  $2.5  million  for  its  new- 
Center  for  International  Private  Enterprise. 
The  Democratic  and  Republican  institutes 
are  modeled  after  the  long-established  prac- 
tice in  several  European  countries,  particu- 
larly West  Germany,  where  the  main  politi- 
cal parties  now  divide  about  $150  million  a 
year  in  government  grants  for  overseas  en- 
couragement of  democratic  institutions  and 
ideas. 

CRITICISM  FROM  PANAMA 

Representative  Hank  Brown.  Republican 
of  Colorado,  a  critic  of  the  democracy  en- 
dowment concept,  said  ioday  that  Ned-fi- 
nanced activities  in  Central  America  has  al- 
ready drawn  criticism  from  James  E.  Briggs. 
the  Ambassador  to  Panama. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  had  obtained  from  the 
U.S. I. A.  a  paraphrased  copy  of  a  cable  that 
Ambassador  Briggs  sent  to  Washington  in 
April  complaining  that  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development,  one  of 
the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  affiliates,  had  been  given 
funds  by  Ned  lo  cover  the  expenses  of  "ac- 
livisls"  supporting  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign -of  Nicolas  Ardilo  Barletta.  Mr.  Bar- 
letla,  the  candidate  backed  by  the  Panama- 
nian military,  narrowly  defeated  former 
President  Arnulfo  Arias  Madrid  in  the  May 
6  election. 

Ambassador  Briggs  was  quoted  as  saying 
in  the  cable:  "It  would  be  embarrassing  to 
the  United  Stales  if  the  labor  institute's  use 
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of  endowment  funds  to  support  one  side  in 
Panama's  elections  t>ecame  public  knowl 
edne.  The  Ambassador  requests  that  this 
project  be  discontinued  before  the  US  Gov- 
ernment IS  further  compromised  in 
Panama.  " 

Mr.  Gershman.  reached  in  New  York 
today,  said  the  Panamanian  issue  came  up 
before  1  got  the  endowment  '  He  confirmed 
that  about  $20,000  in  Government  fund.s 
had  been  used  by  the  labor  institute  in 
Panama  to  support  the  Barletta  campaign, 
but  .said:  I  am  not  sure  it  was  Ned  money, 
and  in  any  case  it  is  my  understanding  thai 
this  has  all  been  worked  out  to  everybody  s 
satisfaction-the  Ambassadors,  the  State 
Departments  and  the  institute  s. 

THE  CIA  OBSTACLE 

One  of  the  obstacles  that  Mr  Gershman 
must  overcome  is  the  CIAs  reputed  secret 
involvement  in  the  past  in  a  lot  of  what  the 
Endowment  for  Democracy  hopes  to  do  in 
the  open;  encouragement  of  political  parties 
compatible  with  United  States  interests,  of 
vigorous  labor  unions  and  democratic  press 
and  church  groups  and  the  publication  of 
writings  by  pro-Western  dissidents.  As  one 
of  Its  first  actions  the  Ned  board  voted  to 
forbid  any  employment  of  CIA.  persoiuirl 
or  covert  CIA.  agenda  in  its  program.s. 

When  Congre.ss  considered  the  creation  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
last  fall,  the  prospect  of  a  CIA.  presence  .so 
worried  Senator  William  Proxmire.  Demo 
cral  of  Wi.sconsir.,  that  he  persuaded  the 
Senate  to  bar  from  Ned  anyone  who  had 
worked  for  the  CIA.  for  the  last  20  years. 
This,  in  turn,  so  affrc  nted  William  J  Casey, 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  that  In 
negotiated  a  compromise  with  Senator 
Proxmire  before  final  adoption  of  the  bill. 

On  behalf  of  the  intelligence  community. 
I  have  agreed  with  Senator  Proxmire  that 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracv 
will  not  be  used  to  conduct  intelligence  ac 
tivities.  "  Mr.  Casey  said  at  the  time  In  ad 
dition.  I  have  reached  a  general  understand 
ing  that  intelligence  community  personnel 
shall  not  be  permitted  employment  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  except 
as  jointly  agreed  in  future  negotiations  with 
Senator  Proxmire  " 

Congressional  qualms  were  evident,  too. 
about  the  concept  of  committing  public 
funds  to  the  political  poles  of  Americas 
two-party  system.  Representative  Brown 
tried  in  vain  to  bar  the  new  Democratic  .-nd 
Repubican  international  institutes  as  recipi 
ents  of  Project  Democracy  money 

In  addition.  Mr  Brown  is  now  trying  to 
gather  support  for  legislation  that  would 
specif icially  include  Ned  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  The  endowment,  be 
cause  it  was  set  up  as  a  private  organization, 
is  not  covered  by  the  Act.  which  requires 
Government  agencies  to  di.sclose,  on  re 
quest,  nonsecurity  information  to  citizens 
and  the  press. 

OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  PROFILES 

Mr.  Gershman.  who  was  educated  at  Yale 
and  Harvard,  is  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Young  Peoples  Socialist  League  and  former 
executive  director  of  Social  Democrats. 
U.S.A.,  in  effect  the  right  wing  of  American 
socialism.  At  the  United  Nations,  he  often 
castigated  the  United  States  critics  from 
the  Communist  bloc  and  third  world 

In  his  new  job  in  Washington,  where  he 
will  be  spending  millions  of  public  dollars. 
and  perhaps  corporate  donations  later.  Mr 
Gershman  says  he  plans  to  keep  a  lower 
profile  than  he  had  at  the  United  Nations. 
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In  fact,  the  turnabout  for  the  40-year-old 
Mr  Gershman  may  alter  h's  personal  life  as 
much  as  ti's  career 

He  now  commutes  on  weekends  to  his 
home  on  Upper  Broadway  in  Manhattan.  In 
July,  though,  with  his  $75,000  Project  De- 
mocracy salary,  he  plans  to  move  his  wife 
and  three  children  to  an  upscale  subdivision 
in  North  Bethesda.  Md. 

With  a  mixed  expression  of  anticipation 
and  guilt,  he  described  the  house  as  too 
nice  Reflect  mg.  perhaps  on  his  ant i  Com 
miinisl  Socialist  past,  he  then  observed,  self 
critically  In  order  to  have  an  appropriate 
.sense  of  the  world  one  must  live  with  a  cer 
lam  sense  of  hardsfiip    • 
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eventually  to  be  appointed  executive 
editor,  his  current  position. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
many  of  Franks  great  achievements 
have  taken  place  in  my  home  district 
where  Frank  has  worked  for  the  last  9 
years.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  you  join 
me  in  congratulating  Frank  on  his  ex- 
emplary performance  as  a  journalist 
.serving  the  public  interest.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  WISE,  JR. 

OK  WEST  VIRC.INIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, May  24.  I  mi.s.sed  rollcall  Nos, 
177— approval  of  the  Journal-and 
178~iemporary  debt  limit  increase. 
This  absence  vsas  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
wa.s  testifying  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  in  favor  of  the  Pair 
Practices  in  Automotive  Products 
Act  Domestic  Content-H.R,  1234/S, 
707, 

Had  I  been  present  and  voting.  I 
would  have  voted  aye"  on  rollcall  No. 
177.  and    nay'   on  rollcall  No.  178. • 


COLUMBIA  JOURNALISM  AWARD 

TO  FRANK  Mcculloch 
HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  lALIFOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
15  the  prestigious  Columbia  Journal- 
ism Award  for  1984  was  presented  to 
Frank  McCulloch  for  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  field  of  journal- 
ism. Frank  has  epitomized  the  highest 
degree  of  professionalism  in  journal 
ism  and  has  set  an  admirable  example 
for  younger  reporters. 

Established  in  1958.  the  award  is  not 
given  every  year,  but  only  upon  occa- 
sion of  singular  journalistic  perform- 
ance. Selection  of  the  recipient  is 
made  by  a  joint  faculty-.student  com- 
mittee 

Frank  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Nevada,  Reno,  and  went  to  work 
m  the  San  Francisco  bureau  of  United 
Press  before  joining  the  Marines 
during  World  War  II,  In  1953  he  began 
a  16-year  association  with  Time  maga- 
zine, ultimately  working  his  way  up  to 
serve  as  bureau  chief  in  Hong  Kong. 
Saigon,  and  New  York,  Throughout 
this  period  with  Time.  Frank  was  in 
great  demand  and  intermittently  took 
jobs  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Life  magazine  in  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  and 
later   joined    McClatchy    Newspapers, 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANNY  REESE 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  very  special 
woman:  Franny  Reese.  She  has  been 
praised  and  heralded  by  many  differ- 
ent organizations  including  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
her  dedication  to  our  beautiful 
Hud.son  Valley,  by  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  for  her  relentless  fight  to  pre- 
.serve  all  that  is  truly  meaningful  in 
nature,  and  by  the  State  of  New  York 
for  her  work  in  keeping  our  heritage 
alive  through  historic  preservation. 

I  have  worked  with  Franny  ail 
trrough  my  16  years  in  Congress  on 
environmental  i.ssues  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  Hud.son  Valley,  I  have 
never  tnet  anyone  with  as  mucli 
energy  and  devotion  to  a  cau,se  than 
Franny  Reese,  When  Con.solidated 
Edison  was  planning  to  build  a  power- 
plant  acro.ss  the  river  from  Cold 
Spring  on  Storm  King  Mountain,  they 
did  not  realize  that  another  power- 
house was  working  just  as  hard  to 
make  sure  that  this  .sellirig  would  not 
be  ruined  by  haphazard  construction, 

I  .salute  Franny  Reese  and  all  of  the 
good  that  she  has  done  for  our  com- 
munity which,  to  this  day.  bears  the 
fruits  of  her  labors  in  the  establish- 
ment of  .scenic  Hud.son  and  other  orga- 
nizations that  constantly  remind  us  of 
the  importance  of  our  environment. 
She  has  made  an  indelible  mark  on 
our  lives  and  we  owe  herour  thanks, 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  tribute 
to  this  wonderful  lady  than  the  plant- 
ing of  beautiful  trees  to  live  and  pros- 
per in  the  natural  setting  she  has 
worked  to  preserve* 


SHORTCHANGING  THE 
TREASURY 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr,  ERLENBORN,  Mr,  Speaker,  we 
talk  a  good  deal  about  curbing  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  Government.  Re- 
grettably, all  our  discussion  does  not 
lead  to  enough  action. 
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This  problem  is  especially  acute  with 
regard  to  the  recovery  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  which  taxpayers  have  in- 
vested in  water  projects  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Although  the  un- 
businesslike practices  of  the  Bureau 
have  been  amply  documented,  little 
has  been  done  about  them. 

Two  years  ago,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  a  reclamation  bill,  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  in- 
crease user  fees  for  irrigation  water,  as 
recommended  by  his  Department's  In- 
spector General,  or  advise  Congress 
why  action  is  not  being  taken.  The 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
House,  but  dropped  in  conference. 

Now  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion has  issued  a  comprehensive  report 
on  the  subject  entitled,  "Shortchang- 
ing the  Treasury:  The  Failure  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  Comply 
With  the  Inspector  General's  Audit 
Recommendations  to  Recover  the 
Costs  of  Federal  Water  Projects."  This 
report  contains  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  problem  and  some  sensible  rec- 
ommendations for  solving  it. 

I  attach  a  letter  from  the  Federation 
summarizing  the  report,  as  well  as  the 
recommendations  which  the  study 
makes  for  congressional  action. 

The  letter  follows: 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Washington.  DC,  May  21,  1984. 
Hon,  John  N.  Erlenborn. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Erlenborn:  This  report  traces 
the  failure  of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or to  achieve  the  timely  recovery  of  billions 
of  dollars  invested  in  six  major  water 
projects  or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  We 
believe  that  this  problem  is  a  serious  one 
and  that  corrective  action  should  be  under- 
taken immediately. 

For  year,  conservationists  have  been 
trying  to  reform  the  ■pork-barrel"  approach 
to  Federal  water  resources  development- 
dams,  harbors,  canals,  and  the  like.  Since 
the  landmark  report  of  the  National  Water 
Commission  in  1973,  a  major  thrust  of  this 
reform  effort  has  been  to  seek  greater  fi- 
nancial participation  from  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  program— the  'user  pays"  principle. 
By  reducing  suljsidies  for  water  develop- 
ment projects,  we  hope  to  conserve  natural 
resources  as  well  as  Federal  tax  dollars. 

The  price  of  water  and  hydroelectric 
power  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion s  dams  is  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  The  result  of  this  subsi- 
dized pricing  policy  is  the  excessive  use  of 
water  and  energy  resources,  and  constant 
political  pressure  for  the  construction  of 
new  dam«  with  similarly  lucrative  pricing 
arrangements.  The  recommendations  made 
by  the  Inspector  General  for  greater  cost  re- 
covery will  not  eliminate  this  subsidized 
pricing  policy.  But  their  adoption  would 
begin  to  move  the  Reclamation  program  in 
the  right  direction,  ending  some  of  the  least 
defensible  repayment  practices  that  blatant- 
ly shortchange  the  Treasury. 

At  a  time  when  the  U.S.  is  saddled  with 
enormous  Federal  deficits,  it  is  utterly  in- 
congruous for  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or to  fail  to  secure  the  fullest  return  permit- 
ted on  the  taxpayers'  investment  in  costly 
water  projects.  The  unbusinesslike  practices 
condoned  by  the  Department  should  be  a 
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cause  of  concern  to  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  private  sector,  and 
the  general  public.  Recommendations  for 
the  Congress  are  included. 

Benjamin  C.  Bysart. 

President. 
Jay  D.  Hair. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Recommendations  for  the  Congrf.ss 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  respond 
to  the  demonstrated  mismanagement  of 
water  project  repayment  requirements  in 
the  following  manner: 

The  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Government  Affairs 
Committee  should  hold  oversight  hearings 
on  the  disposition  of  the  seven  Reclamation 
project  audits,  including  both  the  adminis- 
trative response  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  follow-up  activities  of  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  should  hold 
oversight  hearings  on  Reclamation  repay- 
ment policy,  including  cost  allocation,  con- 
tract negotiation,  interest  rate  selection. 
and  ability  to  pay  criteria,  and  should 
report  legislation  necessary  to  correct  past 
abuses. 

In  the  absence  of  additional  contractual 
commitments  by  non-Federal  interests  to 
repay  all  reimbursable  costs,  the  Congress 
should  withhold  further  appropriations  for 
the  Bonneville  Unit  of  the  Central  Utah 
Project  and  the  San  Felipe  Division  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project,  and  reallocate  such 
funds  to  those  projects  where  local  interests 
have  demonstrated  a  greater  willingness  "o 
meet  all  repayment  obligations  in  a  timely 
manner. 

To  insure  greater  consistency  and  im- 
proved financial  management,  the  Congress 
should  require  that  the  most  acceptable 
'methods  of  cost  allocation  for  Reclamation 
projects  should  be  determined  through  a 
formal  agency  rulemaking,  with  opportuni- 
ty for  pHiblic  notice  and  comment  as  provid- 
ed by  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act, 

Congress  should  lift  the  responsibility  for 
the  negotiation  of  repayment  contracts 
from  Bureau  of  Reclamation  personnel,  and 
direct  the  Department  of  Justice  to  perform 
this  task  unfettered  by  a  vested  interest  in 
maintaining  an  influential  constituency  for 
underpriccd  water  and  power. 

Congress  should  reject  any  efforts  to  sanc- 
tion hydropower  giveaways  on  the  pretext 
of  repayment  in  the  future  by  unauthorized 
irrigation  projects  such  as  that  contained  in 
Sec.  310  of  S.  1739.  the  Omnibus  Water  Re- 
sources Development  bill  now  pending 
before  the  Senate.* 
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It  is  during  this  momentous  year  that 
the  hospital  will  continue  to  grow  and 
to  expand  its  services.  The  hospital  is 
planning  a  major  construction  project 
and  will  acquire  more  modern  equip- 
ment so  that  it  can  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  best  available  health  care. 

Hanford  Community  Hospital  was 
established  in  1908  as  the  Hanford 
Sanitarium  and  was  initially  owned 
and  operated  by  a  family  of  long-time 
residents  of  the  community,  the  Ros- 
sons.  Since  then  it  has  undergone  a 
series  of  changes  in  its  ownership  and 
administration,  ranging  from  a  propri- 
etary hospital  run  by  a  group  of  doc- 
tors that  owned  stock  in  the  hospital 
to  a  nonprofit  hospital  operated  by  an- 
other group  of  doctors  that  reorga- 
nized it  into  a  community  hospital.  It 
is  now  owned  by  the  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventist  Church,  which  modernized  its 
facilities  and  services  in  1962,  as  i  of 
78  hospitals  around  the  country  that 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Ad- 
ventist  Health  Systems. 

Hanford  Community  Hospital 
throughout  the  years  has  remained 
committed  to  meeting  the  changing 
and  increasing  needs  of  Kings  County. 
A  hospital  is  comprised  of  more  than 
just  a  building  with  specialized  equip- 
ment. It  is  only  through  the  individual 
attention  given  by  the  doctors,  nurses, 
and  the  staff  that  enables  a  hospital 
to  serve  a  community.  It  is  with  this 
sense  of  history  and  dedication  that 
the  directors,  physicians,  nurses,  and 
all  the  other  staff  look  forward  to  the 
next  landmark  of  service  to  their  com- 
munity.* 


COMMEMORATING  HANFORD 

COMMUNITY    HOSPITAL'S    75TH 
YEAR  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  community  hospital  in 
the  17th  District  of  California  that 
will  be  celebrating  its  75th  year  of 
service  to  the  residents  of  Hanford 
and  Kings  County,  CA,  in  June  1984. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VICTOR  E.  PANGIA 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
Camden  County,  NJ,  Victor  E.  Pangia. 
Mr.  Pangia,  the  first  State  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy, 
will  be  honored  on  June  I,  1984,  at  the 
67th  Annual  Convention  of  the  New 
Jersey  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Order  of 
the  Sons  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Pangia  and  his  wife  Josephine 
are  residents  of  Atco,  NJ,  and  parents 
of  two  sons,  John  and  Victor  E.,  Jr., 
and  a  daughter,  JoAnne  A.  Henshaw. 
They  have  six  grandchildren. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Atco,  Vic  at- 
tended Haddonfield  Memorial  High 
School  and  Banks  Business  College.  In 
1941,  he  joined  his  father's  construc- 
tion business  and  continues  to  work  in 
the  construction  industry  as  the  presi- 
dent of  Vic  Pangia,  Inc.,  a  firm  respon- 
sible for  the  construction  of  many  of 
New  Jersey's  major  highways. 
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Vic's  tremendous  accomplishments 
within  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy 
and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Jersey 
are  to  be  commended.  For  several 
years,  he  served  as  president  of  his 
own  filial  lodge  and  since  1981.  he  has 
served  as  first  vice  president  of  the 
grand  lodge.  In  December  1980.  Vic 
was  appointed  to  chair  the  earthquake 
relief  drive  which  raised  more  than 
$53,000  in  less  than  6  weeks.  Vic 
Pangia  is  currently  in  charge  of  all 
fundraising  activities  and  since  he  as- 
sumed this  position,  the  success  of  the 
charitable  efforts  of  the  grand  lodge 
has  been  unparalleled.  It  is  because  of 
this  success  that  we  honor  Vic  Pan- 
gias  diligent  efforts. 

Vic  Pangia's  charitable  efforts 
extend  to  other  organizations  as  well. 
He  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Atco  Business  Association,  the  Associ- 
ated General  Contractors  of  America, 
the  National  Asphalt  Paving  Associa- 
tion, the  Professsional  Engineers  Soci- 
ety, the  Atco  Lions  Club,  and  the  Na- 
tivity Council  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  First  State  Vice  President 
Victor  E.  Pangia.  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  to  Vic.  his 
wife  Josephine  and  the  entire  Pangia 
family.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
pressing  matters  in  my  district.  I  was 
unable  to  make  a  number  of  votes  on 
the  House  floor  last  week.  Had  I  been 
here.  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

RoUcall  No.  156.  yea  ';  rollcall  No. 
157,  •yea":  rollcall  No.  158.  yea  ';  roll 
call  No.  159.  yea'  ;  rollcall  No.  160, 
•yea':  rollcall  No.  161.  yea  ":  rollcall 
No.  162,  no":  rollcall  No.  163.  yea  : 
rollcall  No.  164.  yea":  rollcall  No.  166. 
"aye  ":  rollcall  No.  167.  aye":  rollcall 
No.  183.  no":  and  rollcall  No.  184. 
•yea".» 


NATIONALIST  SELF  ASSERTION 
IS  TRIGGER  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  in  todays  Record  an  article 
from  the  May  21  Wall  Street  Journal 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr.  Mr. 
Schlesinger  points  out  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  crucial  flaws  in  the  way  this 
administration  and  this  Congress  con- 
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tinue  to  treat  the  problem  in  Central 
America. 

Regardless  of  Mr.  Duartes  good  in- 
tentions or  the  Presidents  exhorta- 
tions about  not  introducing  American 
combat  troops  in  Central  America,  the 
fact  remains  that  we  continue  to  build 
substantial  military  bases  in  Honduras 
which  could  easily  be  used  to  launch 
an  offensive,  and  we  continue  to  pro- 
vide millions  of  dollars  in  military  and 
covert  funds  which  contribute  to  the 
continuation  of  civil  strife  and  harsh 
dictatorship.  I  commend  Mr.  Schlesin- 
ger's  comments  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Mr.  Reagan's  War  Down  South 

Lt'l  us  slipulatf  that  the  spread  of  Soviet- 
dominated  regimes  in  the  Americas  is  a 
threat  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  U.S.  The 
question  then  is:  What  is  the  best  way  to 
keep  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere'* 

President  Reanan  has  delivered  his  answer 
to  that  question.  His  summons  to  the  nation 
on  May  9  amounts  to  a  personal  declaration 
of  war  The  way  to  stop  the  e.xpansion  of 
Soviet  power  m  the  hemisphere.  Mr. 
Reagan  tells  us.  is  to  give  more  guns  and 
money  to  the  people  on  our  side  down 
there  to  the  regime  m  El  Salvador  and  to 
the  freedom  fighters  '  trying  to  overthrow 
llie  regime  in  Niearagua  Military  victory  is 
the  prerequisite  for  political  and  social 
reform 

Since  Oct  1.  Congress  ha.s  approved  $64 
million  111  military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  Last 
month,  the  president  provided  an  additional 
$32  million  in  stopgap  military  a.ssistance 
What  has  this  nearlv  SlOO  million  achieved' 
It  has  not  defeated  the  rebels.  Indee<l.  ac- 
cording to  Fred  Ikle.  under.'.ecrelarv  of  de 
fen.se  for  policy  and  a  stout  champion  of  tin 
military  solution,  about  half  the  arms  used 
bv  the  guerrillas  are  supplied  by  the  U.S.  - 
those  they've  been  abli-  to  take  away,  cap- 
ture or  acquire  by  other  means  from  the 
Salvadoran  armed  forces  Our  inilitary  .ts 
sistancr  in  short  has  thus  far  been  arming 
both  sides  in  the  Salvadoran  civil  war  a  in 
umpli  of  nonparlisan.ship.  but  hardiv  a 
strong  argument  lor  turllier  tiiilitarv  a-.si.st 
ance 

lil'NS    \NI)  M<)Nf.\ 

Now  y.\  Salvador  has  electetl  a  IK  vv  :iii(l 
better  government  and  the  administration 
proposes  to  spend  an  additional  $:UM  nullion 
in  miliiarv  aid  over  the  next  IKinonllis  Mr 
Duarle  di'.serves  support  But  should  Ihe 
support  aim  at  a  mililaiv  soliilioir'  What  il 
guns  and  mi>ne>  do  not  .ivail'  Mr  Reagan 
denies  anv  plans  to  send  Aoerican  troops 
itilo  combat  in  Central  Anierua  "  I  am  sure 
the  diiiial  IS  sincere  in  the  sen.se  that  the 
president  earnestly  hopes  that  aid  short  ol 
war  will  do  the  lob  So  Franklin  Roosevelt 
wa.s  sincere  when  he  told  Ihe  motlurs  and 
fathers  of  America  in  1940  Your  boys  are 
not  going  to  be  sent  iiilo  any  foreign  wars. 
But.  once  you  start  down  a  road,  events  may 
drive  vou  on  to  the  bitter  end. 

Suppose  the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador 
continue  to  gain  strength.  Suppose  that  in 
SIX  months  (hey  have  the  government  on 
the  rop«-s.  By  this  time,  the  Reagan  policy 
of  seeking  a  military  solution  may  well  have 
irretrievably  committed  the  prestige  of  Ihe 
US  to  Ihe  survival  of  the  regime.  Does 
anyone  believe  that  President  Reagan,  after 
defining  the  insurgency  a.s  a  mortal  threat 
lo  our  national  .security,  after  .saying  that 
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"America's  economy  and  well-being  are  at 
stake."  would  now  stand  aside  and  let  the 
Commies  win?  Does  anyone  believe  that,  if 
reelected,  he  would  not  regard  reelection  as 
a  national  mandate  for  unilateral  military 
intervention  in  Central  America? 

The  premise  for  such  unilateral  interven- 
tion is  that  American  power  would  be  able 
to  snuff  out  revolution  in  Central  America 
in  a  matter  of  weeks  or  months:  in  and  out, 
like  Lyndon  Johnson's  intervention  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1965.  But  even  the 
Pentagon  is  unwilling  to  promi.se  that  inter- 
vention would  be  short  and  sweet.  The  prob- 
ability IS.  rather,  that  it  would  lead  to  a  mis- 
erable, me.ssy  and  protracted  war.  Such  a 
war  would  be  increasingly  unpopular  in  the 
U.S.  Unilateral  U.S.  military  intervention 
would  gain  little  or  no  support  from  South 
American  governments  and  would  .set  off  a 
wave  of  antiU.S.  rage  throughout  Latin 
America.  It  would  alarm  our  European 
allies,  including  such  staunch  friends  as 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  and  President  Mit- 
terrand, and  intensify  alliance  doubts  ab.'iut 
American  leadership.  It  would  isolate  the 
U.S.  more  than  ever  from  the  Third  World. 
It  would  hand  the  Soviet  Union  a  political 
and  propaganda  windfall.  We  would  have 
contrived  our  own  Afghanistan. 

Conceivably  unilateral  military  interven- 
tion might  In  the  end  crush  the  insurgency 
in  El  Salvador  and  depose  the  government 
in  Nicaragua.  But  the  aftermath  could  well 
entrench  in  power  in'  the.se  countries  the 
people  least  ••ager  to  carry  through  political 
and  social  reform.  Su(  h  an  outcome  would 
only  guarantee  new  revolutions  a  little  far- 
ther down  the  road. 

In  short,  the  course  of  unilateral  military 
miervenlion  would  very  likely  strain  our  al- 
liances, weaken  our  world  influence  and  ac- 
celerate rather  than  check  the  spread  of 
Soviet  influence  in  Latin  America  and  else- 
where. 

The  question  remains  whether  there  is  a 
belter  vvav  lo  keep  Ihe  Soviet  Union  out  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Conceivably  thiTc 
IS  but  the  Reagan  adminisl ration  would 
seini  incapable  of  finding  it,  because  its  first 
impulse  in  I'verv  complex  siliialion  is  lo  go 
at  once  lor  the  inililary  remedv.  Il  is  ironic 
that  our  most  bellicose  modern  pri  sideiit 
should  bi'  the  one  president  of  the  World 
War  II  generation  who  never  saw  overseas 
service  during  the  war.  Perhaps  pri'sidents 
who  experience  war  at  first  hand  are  less  in- 
souciant about  sending  new  generations  of 
Voiiiig  men  out  lo  kill  and  to  die. 

An  alternative  course  vvouki  begin  by 
trying  lo  understand  the  Latin  Am<'rican 
situation  III  Latin  .American  terms  insliad  of 
imposing  our  global  obsessions  on  a  ri'gion 
Willi  hislorv.  consciousness  and  pride  ol  its 
own  II  would  undersland  that  Ihe  motive 
power  behind  Ihe  trouble  in  Central  Amer- 
ica IS  not  Soviet  deviltry,  though  Mo.scow 
will  do  what  It  can  at  low  risk  and  cost  to 
exploit  the  iroiible.  nor  is  it  poverty,  though 
poverty  creates  emotions  sii.sceptible  to  rev- 
olutionary appeals.  The  trigger  is  the  pas- 
sion lor  nationalist  .self-a.ssertion  on  the 
part  of  Ihe  historically  humiliated  and  now 
radicali/ed  sons  and  daughters  of  the  frus- 
t  rat  I'd  middle  cla.ss. 

Now  there  is  simply  no  permanent  way  to 
stop  the  spread  of  left-nationalist  passions 
in  Latin  America.  But  there  may  be  ways  lo 
stop  nationalist  revolution  from  concluding 
in  pro-Soviet  regimes.  The  Kissinger  Com- 
mi.s.sion  allowed  that  hemispheric  revolu- 
tions are  OK  in  principle  so  long  as  they 
show  no  Marxist  influence.  But  the  commu- 
nists can   be  expected   to  try  to  climb  on 


board  any  nationalist  revolution:  they  tried 
that  even  with  Peronismo  In  Argentina.  In 
practice,  the  Reagan  administration  defines 
radical  revolution  anywhere  In  the  hemi- 
sphere as  a  threat  to  the  U.S.  and,  by  so  de- 
fining it,  makes  it  so;  for  Washington  there^ 
by  leaves  the  revolutionaries  no  alternative 
but  to  turn  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  any  U.S.  ad- 
ministration has  much  knowledge  of  or  sym- 
pathy for  Latin  America.  But  ignorance  has 
never  stopped  us  from  blundering  Into  other 
people's  problems.  We  are  as  untutored 
about  the  history  and  Inner  meaning  of 
Latin  America  today  as  we  were  a  genera- 
tion ago  about  Vietnam  or  a  year  ago  about 
iiebanon,  and  with  even  less  excuse.  A  pru- 
dent administration  might  try  to  learn  from 
the  errors  of  the  past.  But  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  not  distinguished  by  its  sense 
of  history  and  is  always  sure  that  it  under- 
stands the  interests  of  other  countries 
better  than  they  understand  their  own  In- 
terests. 

President  Reagan's  speech  was  eloquent  In 
Its  studied  disregard  of  the  attitudes  of  lead- 
ing Latin  American  countries  toward  a  prob- 
lem that  threatens  them  rather  more  Inten- 
sively than  it  threatens  us.  After  all, 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina are  proud  nations  with  some  stake 
In  the  future  of  the  hemisphere.  They  know 
the  history,  the  language,  the  terrain,  the 
motives,  the  sensibilities,  the  dreams  a  good 
deal  better  than  we  do.  Some  In  the  U.S. 
feel  that  these  countries  will  not  act  until  It 
is  too  late.  This  attitude  Implies  that  Latin 
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Americans  lack  any  normal  instinct  for  self- 
preservation,  -  a  view  that  is  both  conde- 
scending and  false.  Prudence  would  enjoin  a 
course  of  consulting  with  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can democracies,  listening  to  them  and  con- 
certing out  action  with  theirs.  This  is  not 
likely  to  happen,  however,  until  we  have  a 
new  administration  in  Washington. 

ERA  OF  DOMINATION  IS  OVER 

Clark  Clifford  often  tells  the  story  of  how 
the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes  with  regard  to 
Vietnam.  In  1967,  President  Johnson  sent 
him  on  a  mission  to  persuade  the  SEATO 
countries  to  increase  their  military  contri- 
bution to  the  Vietnam  War.  As  Mr.  Clifford 
traveled  from  one  country  to  another,  he 
came  to  realize  that  these  countries,  though 
much  closer  to  Vietnam,  did  not  take  the 
possiblity  of  communist  victory  as  apocalyp- 
tically as  we  did.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  they 
might  be  right,  and  Washington  wrong. 

The  Reagan  administration  may  not 
accept  the  fact,  but  the  era  of  U.S.  domina- 
tion of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  over. 
When  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Olney 
said  In  1895,  'The  United  States  is  practical- 
ly sovereign  on  this  continent  and  its  fiat  is 
law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  confines 
its  interposition,"  it  may  have  been  true 
then.  It  is  no  longer  true  today.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  learn  to  live  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can nationalism  and  to  accept  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  as  equal  partners  in  shaping  the 
future  of  the  hemisphere. 

No  doubt  some  of  them  would  prefer  for 
us  to  take  the  lead  and  the  onus  in  unpopu- 
lar acts;  but  wise  statesmanship  on  our  part 
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would  call  the  nationalist  bluff.  It  is  their 
problem  as  well  as  ours.  If  ihey  should 
reach  the  point  of  thinking  that  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  hemipshere  requires  military 
intervention,  then  let  us  be  ready  to  inter- 
vene with  them.  But  not  by  ourselves, 
against  their  wishes.* 


U.S.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND 
THE  CARIBBEAN 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  17 
and  May  21,  1984,  I  included  part  of  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  between 
myself  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense concerning  the  disposition  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Central  America. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  remainder  of  the 
Defense  Department's  reply,  the 
second  part  of  enclosure  5,  which  de- 
scribes present  and  projected  U.S. 
military  construction  activities  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean.  This 
summary  was  last  revised  by  the  De- 
fense Department  on  May  9,  1984. 


CURRENTLY  PLANNED  FY  1986  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 


fund  source 


Proiect  desavtm 


lustiticatioti 


Won 


O&M 


FMS 


CUBA 

Guanlanamc  B% 

Communi<atio<i  Facility  9.690  Si.. 


fY  IS86  (N)  >  US  lU 


Uflaaomlamed   EnlisteO   Housing    HiwmsmM,    FY  1986  (N)  •'  $2  4  W 

?1S  imsoimel 
Unacc<jffl»anied  tnlisted  Housmg  96  persomiel         FY  1906  (N)  '  «.4  MH 


Base  mission  is  lo  1 1 1  supporl  peacetimf  Irainmt  ol  Atlantic  fwi  opetatrng 
lorcfs  using  stioie  lacililies  and  sunoundmt  se3  areas  and  i?;  peacclime  and 
*arlimji  prolection  ol  CanObean  and  Gult  of  Memco  scalines  ol  commumca'ions 
These  pioiecls  pronde  the  necessary  facility  supporl  to  assigned  eguipmeni  and 
personnel  prodding  adequale  working  and  recreational  sp,ices 
Do 


PANAMA 
Fort  Davis  Alt*  Building  Ito  17 


FY  1986  (A)  "I  $2  7  Ml. 


Fort  Kobtie  Di»ng  Facility  tHodemntion  FY  1986  (A) '  $.7  Mil 

Various  Localijns.  Army   FamHy  tiousmg  impiiwcmenls    FY  1986  (A)  '$39  Mil 

Air  conditionng.  F^se  II  779  units 
Howard 

Aircraft  Harking  AfKon -  O  1986  («f )  '  $21 0  » 


[CIP,  A/t  Plwtvalues WkiSwis fY  1986  (Af)  '  $4.2  Mil 

EClP.  Intfall  Higli  Efficiency  Aic  Conditianers  ui   FY  1986  (AT)  >  $9  Mil 
Famiiyi  Housing 

tap,  InHaU  3.272  Higli  Pressure  Sodnn  Vim   fY  1986  (Af )  '  $.2  M 

slrtct  ligfits 

PUERTO  RICO 
Roosntll  ro«fe   Unacccnvanied  EnlisKd  Horang  M2   fY  1986  (N)  >  $10  S  W 

personnel 


St  Crou  Rwie  Opeotions  Cenlef  Aditin  14.000  si       FY  1986  (N)  '  $41  Mil 
Vieques  RangI  Opeiations  Cente.  8.950  si  FY  1986  (N)  '  $3  5  Mil 


Do 


Army  mission  is  to  provide  for  defense  of  Canal -and  support  lor  US  personnel  al 
ttie  Scnool  of  Itie  Americas  Tliese  protects  provide  improvements  to  emstmg 
■  Puildings  and  systems  to  provide  necessary  living  and  working  spaces  and 
efficient  utilities 
Do 
this  protect  provides  improvements  to  emsting  mililary  tamn,'  housing  units  to 
•conserve  energy  and  improve  habitabilily 

Aiicralt  parking  capability  is"  iffadeguale  to  suopor'  pioiected  aircraft  i»quiremenl; 

tor  U  S  assistance  to  Central  'or  South  American  countries  in  a  crisis  situation 

In  addition    Homatd  AfB  provides  support  to  Air   force  units  tasked  with 

defense  of  the  Canal  and  is  Ihe  only  U  S  airbase  m  Central  or  South  America 
This  protect  orovides  imp'ovements  to  enisling  lacilities  lo  reduce  unnecessary 

energy  consumption  Payback  period  tor  this  protect  is  9  years 
This  protect  provides  improvements  to  eiisting  military  family  housing  units  to 

conserve  energy  and  improve  livability  ot  older  absolesent  lamily  housing  units 

This  protect  has  a  I  1  year  payback  period 
This  protect  provides  improvemenis  to  emsting  streel  lighting  system  to  censeive 

energy  This  ploiect  has  a  6  3  year  payt)ack  permd 


This  complex  encompassing  the  airfield  and  harbor  plus  ocean  range  areas, 
training  facilities  on  Vieques  Island  and  control  sites  on  St  Thomas  and  St 
Croi«  Islands,  is  the  primary  training  activity  tot  the  AllantK:  Fleet  All  Fleet 
aircraft  and  surface  ships  exercise  on  the  large  ocean  ranges  The  underwater 
tacking  range  oft  St  Croi>  is  used  eilensively  by  the  Fleet  lor  ASW  training 
All  aspects  of  Fleet  training  are  supported  from  this  complex  These  proiects 
provide  the  lacility  support  for  the  equipment  and  personnel  required  lo 
accomplish  these  assigned  tasks 

Do 

Do 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CURRENTLY  PUNNED  FY  1987  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 


May  SO,  1984 


May  30,  1984 


P-oiKr  atwBur 


K'tor 


(MM 


FIR 


lusltlalicc 


C'jW 


f  ,■)«'   1 


PMMM 

pumo  UlCO 

Sj(»na  S«CJ    Un«Ci)l"0»n*)  ("'"/.•J  Hnjimj  ii«i)>ovf     '<  .5j"    H    '  S?  • 


Bjs«  nissny  <^  10  1 1 .1  upcon  KxelKTW  Iraimng  of  Atlantic  FM  opefjtmg 
twees  jsmg  snoif  iKiiites  jno  sutfoondint  s«a  afMS  and  (2)  ttaceliiw  and 
•arlrfTw  pioleclKio  of  CanWieafi  and  M  o!  Ifciico  seatines  ol  communications 
Tt»w  (KOfKts  txovide  ti»  necessary  laciliiy  suoewt  to  (xovide  retiable  utilities 
and  sugnyt  facilities  at  tKis  remote  location 
Dc 


Suiwxf  of  eiisting  mission  tMucts  eneigy  consumption 


To  provide  adequate  >niing  spaces  for  US    Mavy  Dtrsonnel  assigned  to  ttiis 
location 


CURRENTLY  PLANNED  FY  1988  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 


Propel 


FMS 


CUBA 


Guantanamo  Bay 
dialer  Storage 


Fv  :9«8 1  •  intii 


Jruccompanw)  ("listed  Houvnj  inorovements 

Gyrmiasjum 

•aierf'or"  Ooeraiions  (acuiy 

V'nilei  System 

Crtinan  earacn". 


Fv  ;388 

fv  ;9«8 

F>  1988 

FY  1988 

F»  :98« 


Sd  *Iii 

$1  i  Mu 
S6  Mil 
S?  3  Mil 


Fort  Snermao  Bar-acn;  n.n.n;  Moolcaiwis 

lUWTO  MCO 
tocseveii  Aoads 

Fammaoie  Karenouse 


F»  ;9«8  '«,  '  SI  f  Mil 


F»  1388    N    '56  Mil 


I  Ottcer  MouSJiJ  .'2  jersonnei  FY  1988  iN,  '  Jl  3  Mil 

NMir  On)n(uticii  FY  1988  iN'  '  S9  Wii 

Land  kgursiMn  ifor  rmta,  acwoacn  itifiting,  Pr  1988  Ni  '  S  J  Mu 

«an|t  Opcralons  Center  «dait«i  FY  1988  N<  '  S2  8  Mil 

Conmuncatnrn  Oiler  FY  1988  <Ni  '  SI  ?  Mil 

Sabana  Seca  #areliause  FV  1988  iNi  '  S  3  Mil 

HOKXJDAS 

Puerto  lemptia   On  fcrstric  imotownents   Dm  aeon 

ml  mmor  iiad  wt  Oy  Seatite  Del    '  AHUAS  fAM 

h 
Certo   la   Mole    RaAi   Inslaiation    Bed   Hofst   unii 

instated  iivin|  trakrs  and  assisted  Hondurans  oitn 

macr  Mter  conncctnis    Host  Niioi  orenred  vie 

and  protries  vcurity 
Aiuacak 

Det  Airstrf  ImproMfflents   trooo  eilens-txi  ol  (krt 
lumnay  to  He  used  a  aircrafi  oarking  area 

lempaaiy  Caiv  Wooden  admn  an)  dmrng  stiuc 
Ims  art  cjmt  site  presaraiicns  mciuinii  dm 
riHds  l)y  Eflfflccr  troops 
Patmerola  Temporary  Camp   13?  Moden  CAT  i  Central 
American  Tro(iicaii  huts   tarracus   1379  Mil    Modi 
tied  CAT  Duts  lor   Jdmn  itaui;    {04/   Mil     Otiier 
<«rtcal  lien  ocludni  security  provisons  SO'?  Mil 
D»l  foals.  Pa  Iwns,  etc   J  M6  Mil   By  f njineer 
and  Une  ttoops 
San  Lorenn 

Temporary  Dirt  Antrv  Dirt  aiistr«  approunatety 

3.000  n  l>y  Eiifineer  troops 
Tenaai  Itentamnenl  Anti-tank  Wen  Uy  ingmeer 

troops 
Temporary  Camp  Winlen  nousmg^  aAnm  dmng 
and   support   sirxtures    I94   Cat   hutsi    by 


Eifinocr  troops 


In 


laipmry  boar  Site  Landm  site  aazss 
kat  k  M  MP.  lewtaif  ol  site  ani  otter  eartti 
Mrii  by  Efi|M(r  troops 

to 
Timpaiav  Camp  (Sea  Eagki    40  S(A  iSoutn 

(a)  «al  tuts  for  imoom.  admn  and  u» 

port  lunctms  by  Soatoe  Def 
Temporary    Camp    (IMTC)     71    CAT    nuts    lor 


laaM  and  smort  tonctions 


Antrv  Ttmpgrary  mprouewenls  600  ft  aittt«n 
tor  ni|M  lalety  by  SeaPoe  Oet  Dole  -einlm 
■   not   sMotl   contnow  C-\X 
KMn    Seatoe    OM    temporary 

KieSUluts) 


FY  1983  iN^  $060  Mil 

FH  1983  'Ui  S  no  Mil 

FY  1983/1  lAi  •  $165  Mu 

F>  1983  4  lA)  $034  Mil 

FY  1983/4  >Ai  $/04Mil 


n  1983/4  (A|  $10«Mn 
n  1913/4  lA)  $l?0Mil> 
FY  1913/4  IA|  $300  Mil  > 

FY  19S3/4  (A)  $    MU' 

FY  1913/4  (A)  $14?  Mil 

FY  1913/4  (A)  $054  Mil* 
FY  19t3/4  (N)  $?iOIIK 


knMuhon 


Base  misson  is  to  1 1 ,  support  peacetime  framing  ol  Atlantic  Fleet  opeiatint 
forces  using  stwe  facilities  and  surroundinj  sea  areas  and  (2)  peacetime  and 
•artime  oio;ection  of  Caribbean  and  Gult  of  Menico  sealines  of  communicalions 
Tfiese  proiects  provide  ftie  necessary  facility  support  to  assigned  equipment  and 
personnel  providing  adequate  iwrliing  living  and  lecieational  lacilties 

Dp 

Do 

Dp 

Do 

Do 


Army  mission  is  lo  provide  lor  defense  ol  Ganal  and  support  toi  U  S  personnel  at 
tile  SclMOi  ol  the  Americas   This  proiecl  improves  living  and  dining  spaces 


Tills  compiei  encompass.ng  ttie  airtdd  and  tiartnr.  plus  ocean  range  areas. 
tiaining  facilities  on  Vieques  Island  and  control  sites  on  St  Ttiomas  and  St 
C'oii  islands  is  llie  primary  framing  activity  for  tbe  Atlantic  Fleet  All  Fleet 
Aircraft  and  suitace  ships  eiercise  on  the  large  ocean  ranges  The  underwater 
range  off  of  St  Crou  is  used  erfensively  by  the  Fleet  lor  AS*  training  All 
aspects  of  Fleet  naming  are  supported  from  this  localion  These  projects 
enhance  the  capabilily  ol  the  ranges  and  improve  the  facilities  supporting  Fleet 
units  on  training  deployments 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Eiercise  requirement,  eiisting  dirt  airstrip  couU  only  handle  one  airctalt  at  a  time. 
ereicise  required  multiple  use  by  C- 130". 

FligM  safety  operational  m  May  ot  1983  deployed  lor  up  to  two-year  period,  no 
tligM  foUowing  radar  eiisted  m  Honduras 


Uercise  requirement,  ewtini  dirt  airstrip  could  only  handle  one  C- 1 30  at  a  time. 

eiercise  reqund  initliple  CUOs  on  the  iround    Troop  umt  accomplislied 

irarmng  in  prqnrmg  leinporary  dirt  airtie«  sunaces 
(lercrse  requirement,  admrnislratne  and  dmni  facilities  for  (ngineer  troops 

•orliing  on  airstrip 

Eiercise   rer^uirement.    housing,   admimstratne.   dmmg.   latrine,   and  supporting 
facilities,  including  roads  and  security  provisions 


Eiercise  leqwrement.  eiislmg  dirt  crapdustng  sHv  could  not  support  planned  C- 

130  eiercise  operations 
Eiercise  requirement  trainmg  m  constructm  ol  (ant  btmer  and  use  ot  bimer  in 

anti-armor  field  eiercise 
Eierc'se  requirement,  housing,  adnnnislratwe.  (tmng.  and  supporting  facilities. 

including  dm  roads  for  Engineer  troops  Mrkmg  m  area 

Eiiercn  requnmenl.  site  preparation  tor  USMC  deployed  radar 


tiettne  requirement  housing  lor  Army  artillery  onri  (3-3191  conducting  eierase 
operations  m  area 

Eierose  rtqoirement   3-319  required  to  mow  doe  to  (loodmg  ot  original  camp 

Enrcoe  rtqurement.  eirstmg  C-47  capable  asphalt  strip  was  loo  sboit  lor 
planned  1-130  enrcise  operations 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CURRENTLY  PLANNED  FY  1988  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM— Continued 
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Fund  source 


F^oioct  description 


Justilicalion 


Nikon 


O&M 


FMS 


Cucuyaga 

Dm  Airstrf    Temporary  Improvements    Impiow  . 
eiistmg  dm  runway  and  provide  dirt  tantrack 
and  paring  area 
Temporary  Camp  Includes  wood  frames  tor,  tents. 
wooden  ttewtrs  and  messliall.  and  secunly 


FY  1984  (A)  $  148  Mil ' 
FY  1984  (A)  $065  Mil' 

FY  1984  (A)  $  101  Mil ' 
FY  1984  (A)  $  065  Mil ' 


Jamastran 

Dirt  Aitstrti.  Temporary  Impiovementi   Imprane .., .- 

eiistmg  dirt  runway  and  provide  dirt  tantradi 

and  partbng  area 
Temporary  Camp  Includes  wood  frames  lor  tents ....---. -. 

wooden  showers  and  messhall.  and  security 

PAIIAMA 

Aniero  Penmsull   Road  Upgrade,  eipedieni  road  con- .-...- Pai«ma  tunded  materials  and 

stiuction  of  a»proiimately  15  KM  POL 

COSTARICA 

limon/Bara  CoHrado/Los  Cliiles   Pre-cul  materials  to  - -,-, 

37  CAT  huts 

HONDURAS  .  •  .' 

Truiilk) 

Regional  Ithtary  Training  Center  Tent  Camp  with 

water  |nd  power  with  associated  langes— 
Contract  by  Corps  ol  Engineers— flB  en. 


Temporary  tacililies  upgrade 
Peimaneni  facilities.  Phase  I 


Permanent  facilities.  Pluse  II  ^  .  ■.  ^ ;  _^-j 

PUNTA  PIEDRA   AID  Project   Wooden  school  struOure   AJO  funded  matenal  cost  ol 
20'  .  80'  Ath  metal  rodl  pmiKl 


FY  1983  $  1  Mil 


FY  1983  $5  30  Mil 


FY  1984  S  89  Mil 
FY  1984S  $14  00  Mil 

FY  1985  $8  00  Mil 


Eiercise  requirem«nl,  eiisling  dirt  airstrip  cannot  support  planned  C-130  eiercise 
operations,  provides  realistic  training  for  U  S  Engineer  troops 

Eiercise  requirement  Imng  and  wortiing  spaces  for  Engineer  troops  worliing  on 
airstnp 

Eiercise  requirement,  eiisting  dirl  airstrip  cannot  support  planned  C  130  eiercise 
operations,  provides  realistic  training  for  U  S  Engineer  troops 

Eiercise  requiremeni,  living  and  working  spaces  lor  Engineer  troops  working  on 
airstrip 

Training  eiercise  for  National  Guard  units  from  Puerto  Rico  Florida  and  Louisiana 
Units  rotated  every  two  weeks  Personnel  were  Active  Duty  Training  (ADTi 
Proiect  started  25  February  and  will  be  completed  25  May  1984 

Support  of  Office  ot  Defense  Cooperation  Costa  Rica  orginally  charged  to  OiM 
Army  to  be  reimbursed  by  FMS  case 


To  establish  and  operate  a  mlilarv  training  center  lot  Salvadoian  and  Honduran 
units 

Conversion  ot  lent  camp  lo  temporary  wooden  structures 

Convert  temporary  training  center  into  perraanenl  facility  preliminary  programming 

estimate 
Complete  planned  facilities  preliminary  programming  estimate 
Civic  action  project,  accomplished  by  troop  unit  on  as  available  basis  Seabee  del 

built  while  awaiting  transportation  back  to  U  S 


;ffis'i!5iSted*ir75',3iiffil;i^"e?aS  J?o^ru'!teWl"«PWe.  -inaf  costs  are  given  lor  completed  MIICOM/FMS  pro,ecls,  O&M  cos-s  for  tr«,p  accomplist«d  items  are  preliminary  and  include 

™''''*Cri^'^ed™orTi986  *  8?ilS^l88l'e'?urJ«ffin"fe^?outyear  plan,  but  are  not  directed  programs  and  are  still  sub^t  lo  additional  Service  and  OSO  review  pno,  to  being  included  in  future  budget  requests 

:  KdesiS  roJ'cT  r^'Sn^lSlSl.r?;  E;^"u;S^''^Tr;;\,lr^  .err,n  reinforcement,  camp  site  preparation  and  Tige,  Island.  S  m  Mil  Breakdown  o-  costs  ,s  not  available  Camp  si.e  pieparation  and 
Tiger  Island  iterPs  not  considered  signilicani  in  reUtionship  to  terrain  reinforcement  effort 

:  Ko'l  S'los". VS;  S rml;e!S!s^^"«T'^":S  I'S'Jl^frrSv^ments  and  camp  This  estimate  is  based  on  a  site  »i.  and  compar-son  o.  work  effort  that  *as  ^essa,  to  develop  .1.  temporary  C- 
120  assault  str^  at  San  Lorenni«  


PROJECT  GRADUATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
continually  plagued  by  reports  from 
the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  that  teen- 
agers are  the  only  age  group  for  whom 
life  expectancy  in  this  country  has  de- 
clined, because  drunk  driving  is  the 
No.  1  killer  and  crippler  of  teens 
today.  While  they  comprise  only  10 
percent  of  the  driving  population, 
teenaged  drivers  are  involved  in  more 
than  20  percent  of  all  alcohol-related 
traffic  deaths,  resulting  in  an  average 
of  5.000  deaths  and  130.000  injuries 
annually. 

This  problem  is  particularly  critical 
at  high  school  prom  and  commence- 
ment season,  causing  the  American 
School  Board  Journal  to  feature  on  its 
May  1984  cover:  "Prom  Night:  Make 
Sure  Your  Kids  Live  To  Tell  About 
It." 

My  personal  Experience  with  the 
heartbreak  that  can  accompany  the 
high  school  graduation  season  stems 
from  ray  many  years  as  superintend- 
ent of  Spring  Grove  schools,  principal 
at  West  York  Area  Senior  High 
School,  and  before  that,  as  teacher 
and  counselor  at  Kennard-Dale  High 
in  Pennsylvania's  19th  District.  All  too 
often,  some  of  my  students  crossed  the 
border  into  Maryland,  which  then  had 
a  lower  minimum  drinking  age,  to  cele- 


brate—and met  their  deaths  in  sense- 
less and  tragic  automobile  crashes. 

I  will  never  forget  those  Mays  and 
Junes  gone  by,  when  my  closing  mes- 
sages to  departing  students  were  words 
of  caution  and  warning;  when  my 
nights  following  such  speeches  were 
filled  with  endless  worry,  ear  tuned  to 
the  radio  for  news  reports  of  any  trag- 
edy which  might  have  befallen  these 
young  people. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  promoting  an  idea  started  in 
Maine,  called  Project  Graduation, 
which  I  have  introduced  to  principals 
at  all  high  schools  in  my  District. 
Project  Graduation  is  a  wonderful  way 
to  celebrate  one  of  the  most  important 
occasions  in  a  teenager's  life  while 
staying  safe— in  other  words,  "chemi- 
cally free." 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  wish  to  learn  more  about 
Project  Graduation  and  what  it  can 
offer  graduating  seniors  across  the 
country,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  following  letters  which  I  recently 
received  from  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Elizabeth  Dole,  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administrator  Diane  K. 
Steed,  Carlisle  Senior  High  School 
Principal  Alfred  J.  Marcello,  and 
Spring  Grove  Area  Senior  High  School 
Principal  Jack  C.  Noll. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington.  DC.  May  17,  1984. 
Hon.  Bill  Goodling, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  I  want  to  personally  acknowl- 
edge your  hard  work  and  commitment  to 
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seeking  solutions   and  alternatives   to   the 
teenage  drunk  driving  problem. 

I  share  your  concern.  As  commencement 
season  approaches,  the  accompanying  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  young  lives  lost  on 
our  highways  reminds  me  that,  the  festivi- 
ties surrounding  graduation  too  often  in- 
clude the  combination  of  drinking  and  driv- 
ing. We  all  know  that  this  combination  can 
bring  the  celebration  to  an  abrupt  and 
tragic  conclusion. 

You  are  lo  be  congratulated  on  your  spe- 
cial effort  to  dramatize  the  dangers  of 
drinking  and  driving  for  the  high  school 
students  in  your  district. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  you  have 
identified  'Project  Graduation"  as  a  posi- 
tive and  effective  strategy  for  increasing 
community  awareness  and  i-educing  the  inci- 
dence of  alcohol-related  fatalities.  If  chemi- 
cal-free graduation  activities  can  become 
the  accepted  way  to  celebrate  throughout 
the  country,  real  progress  will  have  been 
made  in  extending  this  concept  to  other  oc- 
casions for  all  age  groups. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
•Project  Graduation"  is  one  idea  we  can  all 
live  with. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole. 

National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration, 

Washington,  DC.  May  8.  1984. 
Hon.  Bill  Goodling. 
House  ofTtepresentatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Goodling:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  yoiir  letter  concerning  the  activities 
you're  sponsoring  to  discourage  high  school 
students  from  drinking  and  driving. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  will- 
ingness to  seek  solutions  to  t)iis  very  serious 
problem. 
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I  am  delighted  that  you  will  be  using  the 
"Project  Graduation"  materials  that  wi-re 
prepared  by  the  State  of  Maine  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration.  We  look  forward  to 
establishing  a  new  tradition  of  celebrating 
special  occasions  without  alcohol,  drug,  or 
accidents.  With  the  help  of  committed  indi- 
viduals such  as  yourself,  were  thai  much 
closer  to  accomplishing  our  goal 

If  I  or  my  staff  can  be  of  further  xssisi- 
ance  to  you.  please  do  not  hesitate  lo  con- 
tact me. 

Sincerely. 

Diane  K.  Steed. 

May  10.  1984. 
Hon.  Bill  Goodlinc. 
Ravbum  House  Oi'icr  BuildinQ. 
Washington.  DC 

De.\r  Congressman  Goodunc:  I  would  like 
to  express  the  .'iincere  thanks  and  apprecia 
tion  to  you  on  behalf  of  Carlisle  Senior 
High  School  for  arranging  to  have  Curt 
Warner  sp«>ak  to  our  student  body  during  an 
assembly  period.  Unfortunately,  because  I 
had  made  prior  arrangements  I  was  not  able 
to  attend  the  program.  However.  I  heard 
many  favorable  comments  regarding  Curt's 
presentation. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  you  for  sending: 
me  the  information  entitled  Project  Grad 
ualion  — Friends  for  Life  '  The  Parent  Advi 
sory  Committee  of  Carlisle  Senior  High 
School  IS  making  final  plans  ic  have  a  post 
prom  party  which  goes  along  with  I  he  infor- 
mation outlined  in  the  Pro.iect  Graduation 
booklet. 

For  your  information.  I  am  enclosing 
copies  of  the  post-prom  parly  materials  As 
always.  I  appreciate  your  interest  and  ton 
cern  with  the  education  of  our  young  folks 
and  I  wish  you  continued  success  as  you 
pursue  your  endeavors  for  u.'-  in  Washing- 
ton. DC 

Sincerely. 

Alfred  J.  Marcello. 
Principal.  Carlisle  Senior  High  School. 

Spring  Grove  Area  School  District. 

Spring  Grove.  PA   Man  11    19H-J 
Congressman  William  F  Goodlinc. 
House  oj  Representatn  es. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Bill;  Thank  you  for  providing  me 
with  the  book  entitled  "Project  Gradua 
tion.  I  did  review  it  and  am  plea.sed  to 
report  that  many  of  (he  ideas  contained 
have  been  implemented  for  .some  time  by 
our  school  district.  You  will  recall  that 
while  you  were  still  Superintendent  of 
Spring  Grove  Area  School  District  that  we 
began  the  concept  of  an  all  night  party 
sponsored  by  the  .school  We  transport  our 
seniors  and  their  guests  to  the  Gettysburg 
College  Student  Center  where  a  variety  of 
activities  are  available  for  their  enjoyment. 
We  return  them  to  the  senior  high  school  at 
about  4:00  a.m..  after  which  they  go  home, 
and  they  are  a  tried  lot  indeed. 

It  does  'oilow,  of  course,  that  there  is  a 
prohibition  against  any  chemical  for  the 
people  involved  in  this  program.  You  cssist- 
eC  in  our  writing  of  the  rules  that  we  dis- 
tribute to  our  seniors  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year.  If  they  are  in  violation  of 
good  reasonable  conduct,  suspended  from 
school,  assigned  to  the  Alternate  Education 
program,  etc..  they  would  lose  this  privilege. 
and  we  find  this  to  have  a  limiting  affect  on 
the  t)ehavior  of  our  seniors. 

We  still  work  hard  at  controls  for  our 
prom  as  well.  Of  course,  we  do  not  piermit 
any  chemicals  and  that  includes  tobacco  at 
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this  party  Additionally,  we  provide  a  clos- 
ing hour  with  sufficient  time  for  our  stu- 
dents to  be  home  before  their  junior  license 
rights  expire.  We  encourage  parents  to  use 
good  judgment  on  post  prom  parties  and 
have  implemented  the  contract  whereby 
parents  agree  to  not  provide  alcholic  bever- 
ages or  chemicals  and  further  agree  not  to 
permit  students  lo  drive  and  drink.  The 
local  Chemical  People  organization  and  our 
high  school  SADD  organization  both  work 
hard  toward  this  end. 

We  are  always  open  lo  good  ideas  and  the 
booklet    from    Maine    is   one.    Again,    thank 
you  for  sharing  it  with  me 
Sincerely. 

Jack  C.  Noll. 
Principal.  Spring  Grove  Area 

Senior  High  School. t 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  MANNED 
SPACE  STATION 

HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7H'sdav.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  pas.sagp  toda.v  of  the 
HUD-Independent  AKencies  appropria- 
tions bill,  we  have  taken  a  major  .step 
in  the  development  of  our  capability 
in  space.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  in- 
volved with  the  formation  of  the  space 
station.  During  debate  on  the  station, 
much  concern  was  expressed  over  the 
scientific  community  and  their  share 
of  NASA's  funding.  A  group  of  vocal 
.scientists  have  expressed  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  manned  space  station 
charging  that  it  would  eventually  eat 
up  the  research  money.  They  have  re- 
ceived a  fair  amount  of  attention.  But 
I  think  it  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
this  view  is  by  no  means  unanimous 
among  the  .scientific  community.  I 
have  a  letter  from  eight  prominent  .sci- 
entists who  are  strong  supporters  of 
the  manned  space  station.  They  are: 

James  R  Arnold.  Director.  California 
Space  InstUule  and  Harold  C.  Urey.  Profes 
sor  of  Chemi.slry.  University  of  California  al 
La  Jolla:  Charles  A  Earth,  Director.  I^bo 
ratory  for  Atmospheric  and  Space  Physics, 
Profe.ssor  Astrophysics  and  Profes.sor  Plane 
tary  and  Almospheric  Scienc«>s.  University 
of  Colorado:  Paul  Coleman.  President.  Uni- 
versities Space  Research  A-ssociation.  Pro- 
fe.s.sor  of  Geophysics  and  Space  Physics. 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
A.ssistanI  Director.  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory:  Robert  Jastrow.  Founder  and 
Director  i  retired  i.  Goddard  Institute  for 
Space  Studies  and  Profe.ssor  of  Earth  Sci- 
ences. Dartmouth  College:  Eugene  Shoe- 
maker. Professor  of  Geology  and  Planetary 
Sciences.  California  Institute  of  Techology. 
and  Research  Geologist.  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  Bradford  A  Smith.  Profe.ssor  of  As- 
tronomy and  Professor  of  Planetary  Sci- 
ences. University  of  Arizona;  Harlan  Smith. 
Director  of  McDonald  Observatory.  Profes 
-sor  of  Astronomy.  University  of  Texas,  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Space  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  of  the 
Space  Science  Board.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences;  Laura  Wilkening.  Vice  Provost  and 
Professor  of  Planetary  Sciences.  University 
of  Arizona. 
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These  scientists  are  dedicated  pro- 
fessionals who  hold  the  future  of  our 
Nation  and  our  world  in  the  highest 
regard. 

Many  of  their  arguments  are  includ- 
ed in  an  issue  brief  published  by  the 
American  Space  Foundation.  I  com- 
mend this  paper  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Issue  Brief:  Why  the  Space  Station 
Should  Be  Manned 

introduction 

During  Congress'  consideration  of  NASA's 
request  for  S150  million  in  fiscal  year  1985 
for  research  and  development  funding  for  a 
permanent  U.S.  space  station,  opposition 
has  been  voiced  — particularly  from  a  seg- 
ment of  the  nation's  scientific  community. 

Members  of  this  community,  and  other 
opponents,  are  calling  for  a  reduced  appro- 
priation, or  restrictive  language  to  trans- 
form the  space  station  into  an  unmanned, 
automated  platform. 

The  American  Space  Foundation,  the  na- 
tions  largi'st  pro-space  citizens  lobby  with 
over  22.000  members,  believes  a  manned 
space  station  is  essential.  It  should  be  de- 
signed and  constructed  with  human  habita- 
tion in  mind. 

Eminent  space  .scientist  Dr.  Robert  Ja.s- 
Irow  of  Dartmouth  College  provides  a  clear 
perspective  on  the  manned  vs.  unmanned 
debate.  The  move  of  man  off  the  face  of 
the  planet  is  the  most  important  step  in  the 
evolulion  of  life  on  Earth  .  .  .  ma.ior  .scien- 
lific  gams  have  accompanied  the  move,  but 
science  is  not  the  space  station's  only  pur- 
po.se  or  even  its  main  purpose."  tScience 
Digest.  May  1984.  i 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

riiere  are  cultural,  political  and  technical 
reasons  to  support  a  manned  space  station. 
Culturally,  the  manned  exploration  of  space 
IS  I  he  n<'Xt  logical  step  in  the  long  history  of 
man  s  exploration  of  his  environment  and 
opens  the  gateway  to  an  exciting  future.  Po- 
litically, the  space  station  would  be  a  highly 
visible  symbol  of  U.S.  leadership  in  high, 
technology  ventures  that  would  inspire  the 
American  people  and  provide  international 
prestige  Technically,  the  human  factor  will 
always  offer  capabilities  which  are  not 
equalled  by  machines. 

CULTURAL  REASONS 

The  manned  exploration  of  space  is  the 
logical  outgrowth  of  a  long  tradition  in 
Western  Civilization  of  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Earth.  Just  as  our  remote 
ancestors  learned  to  live  and  work  in  envi- 
ronments as  diverse  as  parched  desert,  tow- 
ering mountains  and  frigid  arctic  regions, 
wf  must  learn  to  live  in  space. 

Now,  a.s  then,  there  are  doubters,  skeptics 
and  those  who.  for  whatever  reasons,  fear 
progress  and  seek  to  hold  it  back.  They 
.scoffed  at  small  Spanish  ships  departing 
Barcelona  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean:  de- 
nounced the  work  of  the  Wright  brothers 
on  barren  North  Carolina  sand  dunes;  and 
laughed  at  the  possibility  men  would  \talk 
on  the  lunar  surface.  i 

Where  do  these  cynics  and  skeptics  now 
stand  in  the  eyes  of  history? 

The  manned  space  station  is  the  first  step 
in  a  long  process  which,  ultimately,  may 
lead  to  the  emigration  of  human  beings  to 
habitats  within  or  beyond  our  planetary 
system.  There  is  little  doubt  that  progress  is 
the  final  result  of  struggle,  and  the  chal- 
lenge presented  by   the  conquest  of  space 
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dwarfs  the  struggle  of  the  American  people 
to  tame  the  North  American  continent. 

POLITICAL  REASONS 

A  manned  space  station  is  a  visible  sMsbol 
of  the  commitment  of  the  American  people 
and  government  to  leadership  in  the  field  of 
technology,  the  peaceful  development  of 
space,  international  cooperatioivand  a  state- 
ment that  there  is  a  positive  future  ahead  of 
us. 

Additienally.  it  would  serve  as  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  our  youth,  stimulate  our 
economy  and  lead  to  benefits  as  unimagina- 
ble to  us  as  portable  calculators  would  have 
been  less  than  20  years  ago  to  the  average 
citizen. 

An  unmanned  space  station,  or  any  un- 
manned space  vehicle,  despite  the  level  of 
success  It  may  achieve,  does  not  seize  the 
imagination  and  generate  broad  support 
from  the  public.  Witness  the  resurgence  of 
interest  in  space  flight  since  the  launch  of 
the  first  shuttle.  Note  that  in  excess  of  one 
million  people  annually  visit  the  Smithsoni- 
an Air  and  Space  Museum  to  view  the  Spirit 
of  St.  Louis.  Friendship  7  and  Skylab.  Think 
back  to  the  time  when  public  support  for 
NASA  slirank  drastically  between  the  last 
manned  Apollo  missions  and  the  new  dawn 
of  the  space  shuttle. 

Finally,  there  is  value  to  the  long-term 
study  of  men  in  .space  that  may  have  future 
ramifications.  The  U.S.  needs  to  learn  more 
about  endurance  of  human  beings  in  a  zero- 
gravity  environment  and  the  manned  space 
station  Is  the  best  way  of  garnering  this  in- 
formation. It  can  also  serve,  at  some  future 
time,  as  an  inexpensive  starting  point  for 
voyages, within  our  solar  system. 

i  TECHNICAL  REASONS 

The  Human  presence  on  a  space  station 
offers  capability  and  flexibility  not  equalled 
by  currient  or  foreseeable-future  automated 
systems.  Men  and  machines  will  comple- 
ment eaich  other  in  a  space  station,  especial- 
ly given  the  radically  different  orientation 
of  a  permanent  space  station  as  opposed  to 
previous  NASA  mission  and  project  objec- 
tives. 

The  luck  of  flexibility  in  automated  sys- 
tems makes  it  essential  for  the  space  station 
to'  be  manned.  Automated  systems  can 
handle  only  emergencies  they  are  pro- 
grammed for.  cannot  readily  switch  from 
one  function  to  another,  and  esCch  compo- 
nent has  significant  research  and  develop- 
ment costs.  For  a  small  group  of  well  de- 
fined tasks  automation  might  be  less  expen- 
sive and  more  efficient,  but  for  the  array  of 
myriad  functions  expected  to  take  place  on 
a  space  station  the  personnel  cost,  as  op- 
posed to  the  automation  cost,  is  lessened 
considerably. 

The  Importance  of  the  human  factor 
cannot  be  emphasized  enough  and  the  ex- 
amples which  follow  merely  skim  the  sur- 
face: 

On  Apollo  XI,  astronaut  Neil  Armstrong 
had  to  manually  alter  his  craft's  landing  site 
because  of  unforeseen  rough  terrain  on  the 
lunar  surface  that  would  have  toppled  the 
lunar  module. 

The  crew  of  the  historic  Apollo  XIII  mis- 
sion averted  disaster  only  because  of  their 
ability  to  maneuver  the  craft  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  moon's  gravitational  pull  after 
they  suffered  grave  problems  witlp  the 
craft's  electrical  system. 

On  Apollo  XVII.  trained  geologist  Harri- 
son Schmitt.  using  a  motorized  vehicle,  was 
able  to  cover  33  Km  on  the  moon  in  three 
days  to  collect  samples.  It  took  an  un- 
manned Soviet  probe  designed  to  perform 
similar  tasks  ten  months  to  cover  10  Km, 
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In  Skylab  the  crew  performed  more  than 
50  tasks  during  unplanned  extravehicular 
activity  (EVA),  including  vital  deployment 
of  the  damaged  solar  array  and  the  erection 
of  a  sun  shade  which  allowed  Skylab  to  op- 
erate as  a  useful  laboratory. 

On  the  fourth  flight  of  the  space  shuttle. 
an  electrophoresis  device  required  55  opera- 
tor keyboard  entries.  14  of  them  unsched- 
uled and  involving  operator  judgment 
beyond  the  capability  of  the  computer. 

On  the  most  recent  shuttle  flight,  the  as- 
tronauts managed  to  grapple  onto  the  Solar 
Max  satellite  only  through  an  unanticipated 
pilot  maneuver  of  the  shuttle,  thereby  ac- 
complishing th?  primary  goal  of  the  mis- 
sion. 

NASA  is  now  studying  plans  to  partition 
tasks  between  men  and  machines  on  the 
space  station.  One  example  involves  manu- 
ally folding  and  unfolding  elements  of  the 
space  platform.  An  unmanned  automated 
device  would  involve  some  15  separate  de- 
vices costing  $2.4  million  compared  to  SO. 2 
million  for  a  manned  EVA  approach. 

In  every  one  of  the  first  six  cited  exam- 
ples missions  and  lives  would  have  been  al 
risk  if  a  human  being  was  not  able  to  ana- 
lyze a  situation,  improvise  a  .solution  and 
then  cope  with  the  new  circumstances. 

The  essential  point  is  that  man  and  ma- 
chine complement  each  other  and  are  not  in 
an  antagonistic  relationship.  In  fact,  the 
automated  element  is  essential  to  the  ability 
of  man  to  even  consider  the  space  station 
project. 

On  the  other  hand,  machines  are  de- 
signed, built  and  programmed  by  man: 
therefore  they  are  prone  to  breakdowns. 
problems  and  unanticipated  glitches.  A  fully 
automated,  unmanned  space  station— par- 
ticularly over  the  long-term  life  span  under 
consideration— would  require  frequent 
"service  calls"  because  equipment  would 
have  to  be  replaced  as  certain  functions 
were  no  longer  required,  new  ones  were 
needed  or  the  machine  itself  was  outmoded 
by  technical  improvements.  The  costs  of  the 
automated  station,  while  possibly  less  at  the 
early  stage  of  development,  would  soar  in 
the  not-too-far  future,  especially  when 
given  the  rate  at  which  technology  has  been 
evolving. 

Finally,  the  permanent  space  station,  for 
maximum  effectiveness,  must  possess  maxi- 
mum flexibility.  It  will  not  be  used  solely 
for  scientific  experiments:  it  will  serve  as  an 
astronomical  observatory,  manufacturing 
facility,  living  quarters  and  for  other  pur- 
poses as  yet  undreamt. 

This  complete  flexibility  is  vital.  Should  a 
future  Congress  decide  a  manned  station  is 
necessary,  what  will  become  of  the  un- 
manned, fully  automated  space  platform? 
Will  it  be  scrapped  after  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  on  it?  Will  billions  more  be 
appropriated  to  alter  it  into  a  jerry-rigged 
habitat  for  astronauts?  Costs  would  be  phe- 
nomenal and  results  inadequate.  It  must  be 
done  right  the  first  time. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  A  MANNED  SPACE  STATION 

There  are  tw-o  principal  objections  from  a 
portion  of  the  scientific  community  to  a 
human  presence  in  space:  financial  and  phil- 
osophical. 

Some  scientists  are  concerned  that  a 
major  project  such  as  the  space  station  will 
use  funds  which  would  otherwise  go  into 
"pure"  (i.e.,  non-human  contact)  space  sci- 
ence research.  The  fact  is  they're  laboring 
under  a  mislmpression  that  the  size  of  the 
space  "pie"  is  finite.  It  is  not.  NASA  has  in 
the  past,  and  continues  in  the  present,  to 
support  both  manned  and -unmanned  space 
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missions.  In  fact,  the  size  of  the  pie  has  re- 
cently been  getting  larger,  which  means 
while  there  will  never  be  enough  to  satisfy 
everyone  completely,  there  is  enough  to 
make  all  content. 

The  philosophical  objection  is  easily  sum- 
marized by  Dr.  Carl  Sagan  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity: "machines  are  more  reliable  than 
people."  A  refutation  of  this  argument  is 
contained  in  the  Technical  Reasons  portion 
of  this  issue  brief. 

PROPONENTS  OF  A  MANNED  SPACE  STATION 

Fortunately,  many  members  of  the  .scien- 
tific community  share  a  positive  attitude 
toward  human  participation  in  space  explo- 
ration and  development.  Over  50  prominent 
space  scientists,  including  some  Nobel  prize 
winners,  support  the  space  station  project 
and  view  it  as  essential  to  our  commitment 
to  technological  excellence  and  vision  of  the 
future  that  it  be  constructed  "as  an  essen-" 
tial  first  effort  "  toward  "a  bold  new  venture 
in  space.  " 

A  partial  li.st  of  these  far-sighted  members 
of  the  scientific  community  follows:  Profes- 
sor Paul  Coleman.  President.  Universities 
Space  Research  Association.  Earth  &  Space 
Sciences  Department.  UCLA;  Dr.  James 
Crowley.  Director  of  Research  Sciences.  Ro- 
botics Institute.  Carnegie-Mellon  Institute; 
Dr.  Robert  Jastrow.  Former  Director.  God- 
dard Institute  for  Space  Studies.  Dartmouth 
College:  Professor  Marvin  Minsky.  Former 
Director.  Artificial  Intelligence  Laboratory, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

CONCLUSION 

Given  these  cultural,  political  and  techni- 
cal benefits  which  will  result  from  the  con- 
struction of  a  manned  space  station,  the 
American  Space  Foundation  and  its  more 
than  22.000  members  support  full  funding 
of  the  NASA  budget  request.  We  urge  the 
Congress  to  make  this  relatively  modest— 
but  highly  symbolic— investment,  because 
space  is  the  foundation  of  America's 
future.* 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  SLAVERY  ON 
NEGRO  FAMILIES  IN  BOTH 
AFRICA  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  EARLY  1800S 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNEH 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  share  an 
essay  written  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
McKelvey  of  Summerville,  SC.  The 
paper  studies  the  effects  of  slavery  on 
Negro  families  in  both  Africa  and  the 
United  States  in  the  early  1800's.  As 
this  paper  won  the  South  Carolina 
State  History  Day  Contest,  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  most  interest- 
ing and  informative. 

The  essay  follows: 
The  Effects  of  Slavery  on  Negro  Families 

IN  Both  Africa  and  the  United  States  in 

THE  Early  1800's 

(By  Elizabeth  W.  McKelvey) 

As  a  general  rule,  those  people  who  were 
slaves   on   America's   Southern   plantations 
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were  slaves  in  their  native  tritH's  in  Africa. 
Slave  traders  on  the  West  African  coa-st  sold 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women  lo  thi- 
shippers  who  brought  them  to  America.  A 
good  place  to  begin  a  discus-sion  of  the 
family  life  of  a  Negro  slave  would  be  in 
Africa,  where  the  life  of  a  slave  began. 

African  people  became  slaves  as  a  result  of 
many  different  things.  The  wealthy  bought 
small  children  as  slaves.  They  bought  or 
phan-s  who  otherwise  might  die.  or  children 
whose  superstitious  parents  abandoned 
them  because  they  considered  that  child  su- 
pernaturally  dangerous.  These  owners 
brought  up  the  children  lo  render  lifelong 
service. 

In  times  of  famine,  a  tribe  bartered  chil 
dren  and  .some  adults  in  exchange  for  grain 
The  idea  was  to  sacrifice  a  few  for  the  good 
of  the  km.  Men  sometime.s  \oluniarilv  .sold 
themselves  into  slavery  because  of  hunger 
or  to  avoid  punishment  for  a  crime  I  hey  had 
committed 

Victorious  tribes  often  sold  prisoners  of 
war  into  slavery  If  a  conquered  tribi-  \*a.s 
unable  to  meet  the  monetarv  demands  of 
the  victors,  they  .sold  as  many  members  of 
that  tribe  as  nere.vsary  to  rai.se  the  money. 

By  far.  the  largest  source  of  slaves  came 
from  kidnapping.'  In  Africa,  one  of  the 
worst  problems  was  that  of  people  beum 
taken  hostage.  If  tribes  could  not  redeem 
the  hostage,  his  kidnappers  sold  him  a.s  a 
slave. 

A  ready  market  existed  for  slaves  Afn 
cans  wanted  slaves  for  many  difftn'nt  na 
sons.  A  man  whose  tribe  wa.s  small  nfliii 
purchased  a  woman  for  a  w  ife  because  of  tii.s 
desire  to  increase  his  family.  Since  the  Afn 
cans  had  no  stale  to  grant  divorces,  a 
woman  s  tribe  protected  her  or  took  hi'r 
back  if  her  marriage  failed.  Sinci-  a  slave 
woman  was  usually  far  from  her  own  tribe, 
she  depended  totally  on  her  husband  A 
man  desired  such  a  wife  because  she  wa.-. 
completely  under  his  control.  - 

Africans  also  desired  slaves  as  field  work 
ers  in  times  of  peace  and  as  soldiers  in  limes 
of  war  People  needed  slaves  as  paddlers  for 
trading  and  war  canoes  Businessmen  de 
sired  slaves  as  trading  agents  and  as  serv- 
ants for  the  courts  A  slaves  greaiest  appeal 
was  his  versatility,  mobility,  and  capacity  to 
both  support  and  reproduce  him.seU  The 
tribes  incorporated  iheir  slaver,  into  ilnir 
km.  either  as  a  part  of  tht-  family,  such  as  a 
wife,  or  allowed  them  to  have  thiir  own 
families. 

The  Ftosition  of  the  slave  varied,  depend- 
ing on  the  position  of  the  master.  In  a  small 
society  that  had  a  limited  variety  of  orcupa 
lions  for  the  master,  the  slave  had  litile 
chance  of  improving  his  status  A  slave  had 
a  chance  to  better  him.self  in  a  irib<'  with  a 
vast  hierarchy.  Slaves  in  a  rulers  palace 
sometimes  had  a  military  or  adminisiraiive 
position,  or  if  the  master  was  a  merchant, 
the  slaves  often  became  trade  agenis  ' 

The  treatment  of  slaves  depended  on  the 
personality  of  both  the  master  and  the 
slave.  The  worst  treatment  wrni  to  those 
captured  or  bought  for  resale  Traders  often 
killed  male  slaves  who  did  not  .sell  easily 
Slaves  used  for  human  sacrifices  were  the 
disobedient  or  new  slaves.  ■  Treatment  of 
slaves  also  depended  on  the  size  of  the  es- 
tablishment where  they  worked,  and  wheih 
er  they  were  field  workers  or  hou.se  slaves. 
The  best  treatment  went  to  the  de.scendants 
of  slaves  incorporated  into  the  tribe.  No 
matter  what  his  treatment  wjl;.  a  slave  had 
no  legal  redress,  since  the  laws  treated  him 
as  a  permanent  minor. 

The  most  useful  form  of  rebellion  open  to 
slaves  was  escape.   Escape  was  simple,   not 
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very  dangerous,  and  hard  lo  prevent.  The 
area  an  individual  master  controlled  was 
small,  and  most  could  not  gel  back  a  run- 
away once  he  left  that  area.  This  was  one 
rea^jon  why  women  and  children  from  far 
away  were  the  slaves  most  in  demand,  be- 
cause they  were  le.ss  likely  to  try  and  run 
away.' 

Since  thr  Irib«-  incorporated  most  slaves 
into  the  family,  the  family  life  of  the  slave 
was  not  much  different  from  a  free  family. 
Emphasis  in  African  sociely  was  more  on 
thf  tribe  Ihan  on  the  individual  family.  The 
main  object  of  ihe  family  wa-s  lo  increase 
the  si/e  of  the  tribe.  Many  times  a  man 
bought  female  slaves  (or  the  express  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  number  of  his  off- 
spring. The  relationship  was  purely  physi 
cal  Much  jealousy  arose  belwcen  wives  as 
they  each  tried  lo  belter  I  he  standing  and 
position  of  their  own  childrt-n  Thi-  fai  lur 
often  had  a.s  lillle  lo  do  with  his  children  as 
po.s-sible. 

Although  Ihe  slave'.s  family  siructure 
seemed  loosr.  .stveral  factors  existed  lo  bind 
il  logelhiT.  One  factor  was  thai  the  families 
did  noi  fear  separation  by  sale,  for  ii  was 
unseemly  to  sell  a  parent  wilhout  also  sell- 
ing his  children  or  v  ici-  versa.  Although  il 
might  have  happened,  separalion  vva.s  rare 

Also,  unvvrilti'il  family  riile.s  existed  in 
masi  socK'tics  Children  had  to  show  respect 
for  I  heir  parents  and  elders  Grandparents 
had  the  righl  to  interfere  between  a  parent 
and  child.  Great  grandparents  tended  lo 
leave  I  heir  great  grandchildren  alone  A 
prevalent  belief  at  Ihal  lime  was  that  if  Ihe 
child  louchi'd  the  ear  of  a  great  grandpar 
ent.  the  great  grandparent  v^oiild  die.  In  ad 
dition.  -some  believed  that  the  great  grand 
child  was  the  remcarnalion  of  Ihe  great 
grandparent 

Other  influences  iin  ihe  famiU  came  from 
the  different  religions.  Some  tribes  believed 
in  supreme  being  or  the  Cireat  Ancestor 
who  existed  from  Ihe  beginning  and  wa.s  the 
author  of  life  This  god  was  omnipotent  and 
all  powerful,  but  not  immanent  "  Other 
tribes  worshipped  gods  of  nature,  such  as 
sun.  moon,  and  sky  gods  No  mailer  what 
particular  gods  a  tribe  worshipped,  a 
common  theme  existed  This  wa.s  that  these 
gods  rewarded  the  good  and  punished  the 
bad  To  keep  Ihe  gods  happy,  one  had  to  do 
certain  rituals,  ranging  from  prayers  and 
dancing  to  human  sacrifice.  This  inflii 
enced  the  family  bi-cause  ii  was  the  disobe 
dieni  or  bad  children  ihai  the  tribe  sacri 
ficed. 

One  other  import ani  influence  of  religion 
on  slavery  and  slave  families  wa.>  the  belief 
thai  a  master  owned  Ihi'  body  of  a  slave,  but 
not  Ihe  .soul  This  encouragi'd  owners  to 
leach  their  slaves  to  read  and  write  so  ttial 
they  could  study  religion  and  other  topics  to 
improve  themselves. 

Slave  traders  discovered  that  il  was  very 
profitable  to  bring  blacks  from  Africa  lo  thi' 
United  Stales  lo  sell  them  The  trip  by  ship 
from  Africa  lo  this  country  had  a  great 
impact  oti  the  Negro  familv.  A  slave  often 
watched  family  members  die  from  di.sea.ses 
or  abuse  on  board  the  ship  Many  who  could 
not  stand  the  conditions  committed  suicide 
by  jumping  overboard.  The  Negroes  strug- 
gled to  survive  the  trip,  not  knowing  they 
would  be  .separated  from  their  families  once 
they  reached  Ihe  United  States. 

A  ready  market  waited  for  the  slaves  in 
the  United  States.  Most  first-generation 
slaves  ended  up  a,s  field  workers  Some,  and 
later  the  children,  became  nurses,  cooks, 
maids,  butlers,  and  other  skilled  workers. 
Unlike  slavery  in  Africa,  the  slave  did  not 
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become  incorporated  into  the  family  of  his 
master.  People  with  small  numbers  of  slaves 
might  treat  their  slaves  as  part  of  the 
family,  but  they  did  not  become  family.  The 
dividing  line  of  color  was  always  visible. 

A  slave's  position  depended  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  his  ma.ster.  Those  slaves  on  a  large 
plantation  had  a  reasonable  chance  of  bet- 
tering their  position.  In  the  fields,  a  slave 
could  work  his  way  up  to  head  driver  of  a 
gang  of  worki'rs,  but  no  higher.  A  house 
slave  could  rise  only  to  being  the  personal 
slave  of  a  family  member.  If  the  master  was 
generous,  a  slave  might  hope  his  master 
would  one  day  free  him.  but  there  was  little 
room  for  a  freedman  to  ri.se  in  this  country's 
society.  Most  treedmen  led  worse  lives  than 
the  slaves. 

House  slaves  and  slaves  on  small  farms  re- 
ceived better  treatment  than  tho.se  on  large 
plantations.  Slaves  on  large  plantations 
wen  generally  on  the  level  of  poor  whites. 
Masters  bought  slaves  to  make  a  profit,  so 
they  got  a.s  much  work  out  of  them  as  possi- 
ble, while  giving  them  a.s  lillle  as  possible  in 
return.' ' 

Housing  for  the  slave  families  was  poor,  lo 
say  the  least.  Each  family  had  one  room  for 
themselves,  equipped  with  only  a  fire- 
place '-  Food  for  I  111'  slaves  was  of  the  poor- 
est quality.  Masters  usually  allowed  only  a 
peck  of  corn  meal  a  week,  of  which  about 
fifteen  percent  was  inedible.'  ' 

Slaves  did  not  have  much  in  the  way  of 
clothing.  On  a  plantation,  masters  usually 
allowed  two  -^uils  of  clothing  a  year:  a  shirt 
and  panis  lor  skirt  i  for  summer,  and  a  shin, 
pants  lor  skirt  i.  shoes,  and  a  jacket  for 
winter  Masters  allowed  only  shirts  for 
small  children.' ' 

Even  though  a  master  provided  his  slaves 
with  onlv  the  bare  necessities,  he  fully  ex- 
pected his  slaves  to  work  hard.  Slaves  had 
to  work  from  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough 
lo  see  until  It  wa.s  loo  dark  to  .see.'  During 
harvesting  lime,  the  slaves  worked  far  into 
the  night  with  Ihe  aid  of  pine  torches.  All 
the  while  a  while  overseer  stayed  with  them 
to  make  sure  I  lies  worked.  The  overseers 
salary  depended  upon  how  much  the  slaves 
produced,  .so  hi'  drove  them  as  hard  as  po.ssi- 
ble  to  incri'ase  his  salary"  Once  the  work, 
for  the  master  was  done,  the  women  still 
had  the  family  s  washing  and  cleaning  to  do. 

Not  all  the  negroes  siibmilled  to  slavery. 
Some  feigned  illness.  whiU'  others  resorted 
to  selfinutilalion  or  suicide.'  Suicide  was 
most  common  among  first  geniTat  ion  slaves. 
Large  numbers  tried  to  run  away.  Escape 
was  not  as  simple  a.s  il  was  in  Africa.  In  the 
United  States,  no  matter  where  he  went,  a 
slave  was  easily  dislingiiished  by  his  color. 
If  a  slave  managed  lo  escape,  anyone  who 
captured  him  could  easily  sell  him  back  Into 
slavery,  usualh  further  from  his  family 
I  han  before. 

The  treatment  of  the  slaves  made  them 
desire  to  have  a  strong  family  unit.  The  ma- 
jority of  slav(>  women  usually  gave  birth  to 
at  least  one  child  out  of  wedlock,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  later  marriage.  Slave  mar- 
riages usually  lasted  until  death  or  a  forced 
separation.  The  two  parent  family  structure 
was  a  strong  pattern  in  slave  family  life, 
when  po.ssible.'"  A  slave  did  not  have  much, 
so  he  clung  to  his  family,  but  just  because  a 
master  allowed  his  slaves  lo  marry  did  not 
mean  they  would  always  be  together.  A 
good  example  of  this  was  in  a  North  Caroli- 
na ruling  in  1858  that  said: 

■  The  relation  between  slaves  is  e.ssenlially 
different  from  that  of  man  and  wife  joined 
in  lawful  wedlock.  With  the  slaves  il  may  tie 
dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of  either  parly,  or 


by     the     caprice     or     necessity     of     the 
owners."  " 

The  slave  codes  did  not  in  general  recog- 
nize the  sacrament  of  marriage  for  the 
negro,  ^nce  such  a  recognition  would  have 
undermined  the  property  rights  of  the 
master.'"  The  ease  of  the  separation  of  fam- 
ilies, the  tenuous  nature  of  their  marriage, 
and  the  prevalence  of  interbreeding  worked 
to  destroy  the  traditional  basis  of  the  family 
unit.  Since  the  children  belonged  to  the 
master  and  their  value  exceeded  the  cost  of 
raising  them,  masters  encouraged  their 
female  slaves  to  have  children.  Many  mas- 
ters promised  fertile  women  their  freedom 
after  they  gave  birth  to  ten  or  twelve  chil- 
dren.-' A  fertile  woman  was  an  economic 
asset  to  the  master  since  each  child  she  had 
added  between  one  and  two  hundred  dollars 
to  her  value. -^ 

Religion  played  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  the  slave  and  his  family.  Masters 
worked  hard  and  converted  most  of  the 
slaves  lo  Christianity.  Slaves  clung  to  their 
religion  in  the  hope  of  an  afterlife  where 
they  could  rest  and  be  with  their  families  in 
peace.  Most  slaves  soon  tired  of  the  modi- 
fied religion  taught  by  their  masters  and 
slipped  away  and  held  their  own  meetings. 
By  doing  this,  they  risked  terrible  punish- 
ment if  they  were  caught.  If  they  had  a 
Bible,  they  were  in  trouble  for  reading  in 
addition  to  holding  secret  meetings.  Many 
slaves  risked  both,  because  religion  was  so 
important  to  them  that  they  did  not  pay 
much  attention  lo  the  risks  involved.- ' 

In  summary,  the  slave  trade  had  tremen- 
dous efifecls  on  the  black  family.  American 
slavery  was  much  harder  than  African. 
Traders  look  the  slaves  from  their  families, 
culture,  and  traditional  religions  and  beliefs. 
Many  slaves  watched  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies die  on  the  ships  or  during  the  seasoning 
process.  If  they  survived  to  reach  the 
United  Stales,  ihey  then  saw  their  families 
sold  away  from  them.  The  slaves  might 
later  re-establish  families,  but  masters  often 
sold  these  families  apart  again.  The  basic 
family  unit  changed  a  great  deal.  It  went 
from  a  strong  tribal  influence  to  weak  indi- 
vidual families.  The  slave  trade  forced  them 
lo  function  as  a  self-sufficient  family  unit 
rather  than  as  a  tribe. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  BASIC  SKILLS  ACT 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  along  with  several 
dozen  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Secondary  Schools  Basic  Skills 
Act. 

This  act  provides  assistance  to  sec- 
ondary schools  which  have  large  num- 
bers of  economically  disadvantaged 
students;  its  purpose  is  to  help  local 
schools  provide  our  youngsters  with 
the  quality  basic  skUls  instruction 
they  need  to  meet  the/very  real  chal- 
lenges of  the  future.      V 

During  the  past  year  Americans 
have  been  exposed  to  a  series  of  re- 
ports describing  educations  successes 
and  problems.  Americans,  as  seldom 
before,  are  focusing  their  attention  on 
the  schools. 

In  large  measure,  the  center  of  this 
concern  is  the  secondary  school.  It  is 
those  schools,  junior  high  and  high 
schools,  that  are  experiencing  diffi- 
culty. 

In  contrast  to  the  problems  facing 
these  secondary  schools,  the  Nation's 
elementary  schools  are  enjoying  some 
real   successes,    especially    in   schools 
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that  receive  chapter  1  funds.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  analyses  and  data 
cite  chapter  I  as  a  very  successful  edu- 
cation effort.  However,  the  large  ma- 
jority of  chapter  1  funds  go  to  provide 
services  to  children  in  preschool  and 
lower  elementary  grades. 

The  higher  grades  receive  very  little 
extra  instructional  support  and  in 
grades  7  through  12.  the  percentages 
of  participants  in  chapter  1  activities 
are  8.  6.  5,  3,  2.  and  1  respectively.  In 
other  words,  very  few  of  our  students 
attending  secondary  schools  receive 
any  supplemental  instructional  serv- 
ices. 

The  data  provided  us  by  the  Nation- 
al Assessment  of  Education  Process  at- 
tests to  the  results:  achievement  of 
high  school  students  has  fallen  stead- 
ily since  the  early  1970's.  In  contrast, 
where  chapter  1  moneys  are  concen- 
trated, in  the  lower  grades,  student 
achievement  has  shown  impressive 
gains  over  time. 

Our  bill  would  provide  local  second- 
ary schools  with  funds  to  improve 
their  basic  skills  instruction.  The 
funds  would  be  on  a  competitive  basis. 
According  to  estimates,  to  fully  meet 
the  current  needs  of  all  secondary 
schools  would  require  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion. In  this  difficult  economy,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  appropria- 
tion. However,  we  surely  ought  to 
invest  one-half  of  the  necessary 
amount.  We  have  asked  for  only  $800 
million  in  our  bill.  It  is  not  enough,  ob- 
viously, but  it  will  make  a  good  begin- 
ning. If  it  shows  as  much  promise  as 
chapter  I  has  at  the  elementary 
grades,  the  Congress  can  reconsider 
the  funding  level. 

After  the  first  2  years,  funding 
would  only  be  continued  on  the  basis 
of  a  secondary  school's  showing  evi- 
dence of  progress  in  raising  students' 
basic  skills  achievement.  This  is  an  im- 
portant and  needed  quality  control 
feature  of  this  legislation. 

An  educated  citizenry  is  our 
strength.  We  must  act  to  insure  that 
America's  strength  is  suff icent.  I  hope 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
and  our  other  sponsors  in  helping  to 
pass  this  bill. 

The  language  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R. 5749 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  ciled  as  the  "Secondary  School 
Basic  Skills  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  II  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  fur- 
nish financial  assistance  to  local  educatisnal 
agencies  having  especially  high  concentra- 
tions of  children  from  low-income  families 
to  enable  such  agencies  to  provide  more  ef- 
fective instruction  in  basic  skills  for  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  secondary  school 
students. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 
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<1)  the  term  basic  skills"  includes  read- 
ing, writing,  mathematics  computational 
proficiency  as  well  as  comprehension  and 
reasoning: 

(2)  the  term  economically  disadvantaged 
secondary  school  students'  means  students. 
aged  twelve  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  who  are 
counted  under  section  III'ci  of  the  Elemen 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
as  modified  by  chapter  1  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981: 

(3)  the  term  ■institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  .section  1201(ai  of  the  Higher  Educa 
tion  Act  of  1965: 

(4i  the  term  local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(a>il0i  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965: 

(5)  the  term  Panel  mean.-:  the  National 
Secondary  School  Basic  Skills  Panel  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  of  the  De 
partmenl  of  Education  established  under 
section  12: 

(6)  the  term  .secondary  .school"  ha.s  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  undrr  seciion 
198<a)<7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965: 

(7)  the  term  Secretary"  mean.s  ihi-  Sfcre 
tary  of  Education:  and 

(8)  the  term  State"  means  each  of  I  In- 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  CUiam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro 
priated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act- 

di  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  of 
which- 

I  A)  $1,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  ar 
tivities  of  the  Panel  under  section  10. 

iB)  $3,000,000  shall  be  a\ailable  for  the 
technical  assistance  and  national  e\aliiation 
under  .section  II  lai  and  ici.  and 

iCi  the  remainder  shall  be  available  for 
grants  under  .section  7; 

<2)  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  of 
which  — 

<A)  $1,000,000  shall  be  a\ailabli'  lor  activi 
ties  of  the  Panel  under  section  10. 

<B)  $3,000,000  shall  b«>  available  lor  the 
technical  assistance  and  the  national  e\al 
ualion  under  section  1 1  lai  and  in:  and 

<C)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  lor 
demonstration  grants  under  .section  7. 

(3)  $900,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  1987  of 
which- 

<A)  $4,000,000  shall  be  a\ailable  lor  the 
provision  of  technical  assistance  and  nation 
al  evaluation  under  section  11  (a»  and  ui. 

<B)  $6,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
dissemination  activities  described  in  .section 
11(b):  and 

'C)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  lor 
program  grants  pursuant  to  section  7.  and 

(4)  $900,000,000  for  each  of  the  fi.scal 
years  1988.  1989.  and  1990  of  which 

(A)  $4,000,000  shall  be  available  for  proM 
sion  of  technical  assistance  and  for  the  na- 
tional evaluation  to  be  conducted  under  .sec 
tion  10  (a)  and  <ci:  and 

(B)  $6,000,000  shall  be  available  for  dis 
semination  activities  de.scribed  in  section 
10<b):  and 

(C)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  for 
program  grants  under  .section  7. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Sec.  5.  A  secondary  school  is  eligible  to  re 
ceive  assistance  under  this  Act  for  program 
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grants  only  if  20  per  centum  or  more  chil- 
dren aged  twelve  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 
who  are  enrolled  in  such  school  and  are 
counted  under  .section  llUci  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  S«'condary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
as  modified  by  chapter  1  of  ihe  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981 

I'SES  OF  Ft'NDS 

Sec.  6  Funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  lor  program  grants  shall  be  used  for  the 
development  of  new  approaches  to.  and  for 
carrying  out  educational  services  and  activi- 
ties designed  specificall>  to  rai.se  the  basic 
skills  of  low  achieving  siudenls  attending  el 
igible  secondary  schools. 

PROGRAM  GRANTS 

Sec.  7  laxl)  From  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  program  grants  pursuant  to  section 
4  for  tiscal  years  1985  through  1990.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  to  make 
grants  to  enable  eligible  secondary  schools 
to  develop,  implement,  and  carry  out  new 
approaches  to  achieving  improved  ba.sic 
skills  instruction  of  lou  achieving  students 
attending  eligible  secondary  schools 

I  2'  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  func 
tions  of  this  section  through  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  and  shall  utilize  the 
National  Secondar.v  School  Ba,sic  Skills 
Panel  de.scribed  in  section  10. 

'b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  .sec- 
tion unless 

il)  an  application  is  submitted  at  such 
time.  Ill  such  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  Ihe  Sec 
relary  deems  neces.sary: 

i2i  the  application  is  made 

'Al  by  the  local  educational  agency  on 
btlialf  of  an  eligible  secondary  school,  or 

'Bi  by  an  institution  of  higher  i-ducation 
acting  in  concert  with  the  local  education 
agency  or.  where  clearly  appropriate.  :> 
public  agency  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion acting  in  concert  with  the  local  educa 
lion  agency,  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  .second- 
ary school  if  the  institution,  agency,  or  or- 
ganization will  provide  educational  .services 
or  will  conduct  I'diicational  activities  for  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  eligible  secondary  schools 
subject  to  the  proposal  for  which  Ihe  a.ssisl- 
ance  is  sought. 

'3)  the  application  contains  a.ssurances 
that  the  applicant  will  part  impale  in  Ihe  na- 
tional evaluation  required  by  section  \\<HK 

(4)  the  proposal  de.scribed  in  the  applica 
lion  was  prepared  with  the  i>ari icipat ion  of 
administrators,  teachers,  and  parents  <t\  the 
eligible  .secnndarv  school,  and 

i5i  till'  application  was  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  Stale  ediical  lonal  agency  lor 
review  and  comment  prior  to  submittal  Ki 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection 

ICI  In  approving  applications  under  this 
section  the  Secretary  shall  a.ssuri'  that 

111  eligible  applicants  represent  various 
geographic  n-gion.s  ol  the  country,  including 
both  rural  and  urban  secondary  .s<hools 
within  these  various  geographic  regions:  and 

1 21  ?l  least  one  prugrani  grant  is  made  in 
each  State  in  each  li.scal  year,  unless  no  ap- 
plications are  received  from  a  State. 

ASSlJRANCF.S 

Sec  8.  Each  local  educational  agency 
which  desires  to  receive  program  grants 
under  this  Act  shall  file  with  Ihe  Secretary 
an  application  containing  assurances  that 

111  the  local  educational  agency  will  be 
designated  as  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  programs 
assisted  under  this  Act:  and 
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<2)  the  local  educational  agency  will  use 
program  grants  made  under  this  Act— 

(A)  so  as  to  supplement  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  grants, 
be  made  available  from  non-Pederal  sources 
for  the  purposes  of  the  program  for  which 
assistance  is  .sought:  and 

IB)  in  no  ca.se  to  supplant  such  f lands  from 
non-Federal  .sources.  \ 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec  9.  I  a)  Each  local  educational  agency 
and  each  instilution  of  higher  education, 
public  agency,  and  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zation applying  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  sec- 
ondary .school  may  ri'ceive  payments  for  any 
fi.scal  year  in  which  il  fili's  with  the  Stale 
educational  agency  an  application.  Each 
such  application  shall  — 

111  describe  Ihe  eligible  .secondary  .school 
and  the  program  to  be  conducted  at  the  eli- 
gible secondary  .school  for  carrying  out  the 
piirpo.ses  of  section  6; 

1 2)  provide  assurances  that  the  program 
for  which  a.ssistance  is  sought  is  of  suffi- 
cient size,  ,scope.  and  quality  as  to  give  rea- 
.sonable  promi.se  of  substantial  progress 
toward  improving  the  basic  skills  of  low- 
achieving  students  m  eligible  .secondary 
schools: 

i3i  provide  a.ssurances  that  the  program 
for  which  a.ssistance  is  sought  was  designed 
and  will  be  implemented  in  consultation 
with  parents,  teachers,  and  administrators 
of  low -achieving  students  in  eligible  second- 
ary schools: 

(4>  describe,  in  the  ca.se  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  the  procedures  which  the 
local  educational  agency  will  follow  with  re- 
spect to  sutKontractlng  to  any  private  non- 
profit organization,  any  program  or  activity 
to  be  conducted  in  an  eligible  secondary 
.school  lor  low-achieving  .secondary  .school 
students  if  the  agency  determines  that  the 
alternative  education  program  to  be  offered 
by  such  organization  will  best  serve  the  in- 
terests of  such  students: 

i5i  provide  a.ssurances  that  thi'  agency  will 
cooperate  with  Federal  efforts  to  evaluate 
the  effect IV ene.ss  of  the  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act:  and 

161  provide  such  a-ssurances  as  the  Stale 
educational  agency  may  require. 

ibi  An  application  filed  under  siibseclion 
lai  of  till.'-  si'ctioii  may  be  amended  annually 
as  may  bi  necessary  10  reflect  changes  with- 
out filing  a  new  application. 

NATIilNAI,  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  BASIC  SKILLS 
PANEL 

Sec.  10.  lai  There  is  established  in  Ihe  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  F'ducation  a  National  Secondary 
School  Basic  Skills  Panel  of  fourtei'n  riiem- 
bers  appointed  by  Ihe  Secretary.  The  Panel 
shall  be  composed  of- 

'  I )  at  least  two  secondary  .school  teachers. 

I  21  two  individuals  who  serve  as  principals, 
guidance  counselors,  and  similar  personnel 
111  secondary  schools. 

131  one  individual  representative  of  the 
National  Diffusion  Network,  and 

(4)  Ihe  remaining  members  shall  be  repre- 
si'niative  of  educational  researchers  who 
have  established  reputations  in  the  area  of 
basic  skills  education  at  the  secondary 
.school  level. 

lb)  The  Panel  shall  meet  as  .soon  as  practi- 
cable after  lh<'  appointment  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

10  The  Panel  shall  — 

11)  identify  specific  models  throughout 
the  United  Stales  which  show  promise  of 
being  effective  in  leaching  basic  skills  to 
low-achieving    .secondary    school     students 
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and  identify  the  individuals  associated  with 
the  successful  models  identified  under  this 
clause; 

<2)  after  reviewing  the  recommendations 
from  peer  review  panels  called  together  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  applications  and  pro- 
posals for  program  grants  described  under 
section  T.  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to- 

(A)  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal; 

(B)  the  promise  for  effectiveness  in  raising 
achievement  levels  of  students  lacking  basic 
skills; 

(C)  the  level  of  concentration  of  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  secondary  school  stu- 
dents; 

(D)  support  from  teachers,  administrators, 
and  parents;  and 

(E)  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  proposal. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  part  D  of  the  Gener- 
al Education  Provisions  Act.  relating  to  sec- 
retarial advLsory  councils,  shall  apply  to  the 
Panel  authorized  by  this  section. 

I  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Tp^  Secretary  shall,  through 
the  National  Institute  of  Education,  annual- 
ly conduct  a  national  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fecliver»e.ss  and  the  implementation  of  the 
grants  made  under  section  7. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  dissiminate  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  State  legislatures,  and 
Governors  the  results  of  the  assessment 
made  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Ttte  Secretary,  through  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,  shall  monitor  grants 
made  under  this  Act  and  shall  carry  out  pro- 
cedures for  the  coordination  of  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  with  other  research  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Edutalion  and  through  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement  in 
the  Department. 

(d)  The  National  Institute  of  Education. 
once  program  grants  are  awarded,  is  author- 
ized to  provide  eligible  recipients  with  tech- 
nical aEsislapce.  including  assistance  de- 
signed to  facility  program  evaluation,  to 
ensure  the  successful  implementation  and 
carrying  out  of  the  profwsed  program  of 
basic  skills  instruction. 

<e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  disapprove  the 
application  filed  by  the  local  education 
agency  without  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity fpr  a  hearing. 

payments;  restrictions 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments as  expeditiously  as  possible  after  the 
approval  of  applications  under  section  7. 

(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  eligible  secondary  school  for  m6ire 
than  two  fiscal  years  to  any  local  education- 
al agency  or  to  any  institution  of  higher 
education,  public  agency,  or  private  non- 
profit organization  unless  there  is  an  im- 
proved performance  of  the  targeted  second- 
ary school  students  at  the  school  on  a  State 
approved  basic  skills  test  or  there  is  a  de- 
crease in  the  drop  out  rate  at  such  a  school. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection.* 
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VIETNAM  VETERANS  HONORED 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Memorial  Day  weekend  in  Washington 
has  been  one  of  emotion  and  of  conse- 
quence. We  have  made  common  wit- 
ness to  the  selfless  valor  of  men  and 
women  who  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  their  country  and  its 
causes.  Moreover,  this  Memorial  Day 
will  be  remembered  for  another 
reason.  An  Unknown  Soldier,  known 
but  to  God,  killed  during  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknowns  in  Arlington  Nation- 
al Cemetery.  All  who  witnessed  the 
events,  either  in  person  or  on  televi- 
sion, are  aware  that  the  occasion  was 
filled  with  subdued  ceremony  and  dig- 
nity. 

It  has  been  llr  years  since  the  last 
American  combat  troops  left  South- 
east Asia.  Over  2.400  of  our  men  are 
still  listed  as  unknown  or  missing  in 
action.  One  of  them  now  represents 
the  others  in  the  Nations  oldest  mili- 
tary cemetery  and  in  our  hearts. 

On  Friday,  amid  all  the  solemn  dig- 
nity of  a  military  and  state  service,  the 
Vietnam  Unknown  Soldier  was 
brought  to  lay  in  state  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  Beneath  the  ma- 
jestic dome  that  represents  the  surviv- 
al and  the  freedom  of  this  Republic, 
.his  fellow  Americans  came  to  pay  him 
tribute  for  his  sacrifice. 

There,  on  the  catafalque  that  has 
borne  the  bodies  of  Lincoln,  Kennedy, 
Pershing.  MacArthur.  and  others  who 
have  lived  and  died  with  dedication  to 
liberty,  the  remains  of  the  Vietnam 
Unknown  lay  until  Memorial  Day. 
Above  him,  in  the  fresco  on  the 
canopy  of  the  dome,  the  painted 
banner  in  Burmidis  "Apotheosis  of 
Washington,"  took  on  new  meaning: 
"E  Pluribus  Unum— Out  of  many. 
one." 

Many  were  surprised  by  the  out- 
pouring of  people  so  long  after  the 
conflagration  of  Vietnam  has  passed. 
But  even  late  into  the  nights,  the 
doors  of  this  building  remained  open 
and  the  American  people  came  to 
honor  the  many  who  fought  and  died 
so  far  from  our  shores. 

On  Friday  night,  at  12:30  a.m.,  sever- 
al hundred  people  could  be  found, 
standing  six  deep  behind  the  honor 
guard.  Among  them  were  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor and  staff  who  work  in  this  build- 
ing. But  more  importantly,  one  could 
see  faces  of  ordinary  Americans- 
teachers,  business  people,  shopowners, 
students,  laborers,  farmers— who  had 
taken  time  to  insure  that  the  Vietnam 
Unknown  Soldier  was  welcomed  home 
by  more  than  just  the  honor  guard- 
even  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. 
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One  could  also  see  many  Vietnam 
veterans,  many  standing  still,  echoing 
the  rigid  tribute  of  the  honor  guard 
for  their  fallen  comradeT^ — 

As  this  Memorial  Day  has  passed,  it 
is  those  other  unknowns,  the  Vietnam 
veterans,  to  whom  we  must  address 
our  attention;  1  million  suffer  from 
the  lasting  effects  of  posttraumatic 
stress  disorder  (PTSD).  a  debilitating 
personality  disorder  that  can  lead  to 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  divorce,  and 
crime.  Only  10  VA  hospitals  are  pre- 
pared to  treat  PTSD  sufferers  on  an 
in-patient  basis.  Thousands  of  other 
veterans  face  years  of  illness  and  fear  . 
as  a  result  of  contact  with  agent 
orange.  Many  more  face  problems  of 
unemployment  and  lack  of  work  skills. 

Each  of  these  concerns  of  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  should  be  our  concern  as 
well.  We  must  tackle  the  difficillt 
questions  of  funding  for  PTSD  treat- 
ment, for  agent  orange  restitution  and 
treatment  for  its  effects,  and  for  ade- 
quate employment  programs  for  veter- 
ans. 

For  too  long,  too  many  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  war  have  suffered  from 
our  Nation's  inability  to  meet  its  na- 
tional responsibility.  These  problems 
have  to  be  addressed.  Congress  and 
the  American  people  cannot  allow  an- 
other 11  years  to  pass  before  we  meet 
that  responsibility.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  act  for  our  veterans  as  they 
acted  for  us  in  time  of  war.  We  must, 
in  Lincoln's  words.,  "care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle."  As  we 
honor  Vietnam's  .Unknown  Soldier,  let 
us  never  forget  th^  many  Vietsnam  vet- 
erans who  still  bear  the  scars  and  anx- 
iety of  battle.* 


SENATOR  YARBOROUGH 
SPEAKS  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  distinguished  former  colleague. 
Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  of 
Texas,  recently  delivered  a  major  ad- 
dress at  Rice  University.  Houston,  TX, 
entitled  "The  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  Federal  Role  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion." 

He  traces  the  development  of  the 
American  higher  education  system 
from  Colonial  days  through  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Col- 
lege Act  in  1862,  to  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  and  to 
the  enactment  of  current  laws  dealing 
with  higher  education  and  student  as- 
sistance in  the  1960's  and  1970's. 

As  a  member,  and  later  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  Senator  Yarborough 
was  a  leading  Senate  sponsor  of  every 
major    educational    measure    enacted 
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into  law  for  well  over  a  decade.  It  was 
the  most  productive  period  in  our  his- 
tory for  governmental  support  of  our 
Nation's  priceless  resource— the  educa- 
tion and  development  of  our  children 
and  young  people. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  cospon- 
sored  many  of  these  landmark  educa 
tional  measures  with  Senator  Yarbor- 
ough  after  my  arrival  in  Congress  in 
1965.  His  outstanding  record  of  public 
service  in  the  field  of  education,  as 
well  as  in  other  endeavors,  is  a  model 
for  all  of  us  serving  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,   I  include  the  text  of 
former  Senator  Yarborough  s  address: 
The  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
Federal  Role  in  Higher  Edltation 

Mr.  Chairman,  di.sunguished  Kuest.s  and 
faculty,  fellow  student.s:  In  the  Colonial  Era. 
education  was  largely  by  individual  families. 
or  by  religious  institutions,  or  township 
.schools  in  the  case  of  Ne\^  England,  and 
most  of  that  was  at  the  elementary  level. 
Most  colleges,  though  not  all.  many  called 
seminaries,  taught  at  about  modern  high 
school  level.  Harvard  was  the  first  universi- 
ty, founded  in  1636  by  the  Ma.s.sarhu.setts 
General  Court,  the  Legislature,  which  con 
tinued  to  furnish  support  b.\  State  appro- 
priations until  1823.  William  and  Mary  in 
Virginia  was  chartered  in  1693  by  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  while  Yale  College 
was  chartered  in  1702  by  the  General  Court 
of  Connecticut  Though  Yale  was  begun 
with  private  and  religious  financing  the 
State  General  Court,  the  L,egislature.  voted 
500  pounds  in  1716  to  build  the  first  college 
building. 

Princeton  was  founded  in  1746.  as  The 
College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  while 
the  government  supported  university  was 
founded  as  Queens  College  at  Rutgers  in 
1766— later  changed  to  Rutgers  now  (he 
State  University.  The  present  University  of 
Pennsylvania  was  opened  in  1751  as  an  acad 
emy  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  while  Kmg.s  College,  now  Co 
lumbia  University  in  New  York  received  a 
grant  directly  from  King  George  II  in  1754 
St.  John's  at  Annapolis.  Maryland.  wa.s 
chartered  in  1696.  and  on  and  on,  until,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution 
there  were  more  universities  m  the  ihinlv 
populated  American  colonies  than  in  all  of 
England. 

Today,  it  is  often  thought  that  Harvard. 
Princeton  and  Yale  are  at  the  peak  of  Uni 
versity  standing  partly  because  they  are  pri 
vately  endowed  and  not  subject  to  the 
whims  or  greed  for  power  of  either  Church 
or  State.  If  this  be  true,  it  results  from  a 
change  by  a  state  of  educational  evolution. 
because  Harvard  was  formed  primarily  to 
train  ministers  for  the  Congregational  faith, 
while  Princeton  was  erected  to  tram  minis 
ters  for  the  New  Presbyterianism  .  and 
state  appropriations  for  Harvard  were  onl> 
discontinued  nearly  200  years  after  its  char 
ter.  That  present  Triumvirate  of  Great  Pri 
vale  Universkies-»grew  into  their  present 
state  over  cehturies  of  lime,  they  were  not 
originally  founded  as  true  non-seclanan. 
privately  endowed  universities,  free  from 
domination  of  either  Church  or  State.  a.s 
Rice  and  Stanford  Universities  were 

Though  Harvard  was  the  first  American 
University,  it  was  not  the  only  or  the  great- 
est American  educational  achievement  of 
the  early  colonists.  By  1647  it  was  estimated 
that  the  population  of  Massachusetts  was 
only  21,000,  but  by  that  year  135  graduates 
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of  Cambridge,  Oxford  and  Dublin  had  immi- 
grated to  New  England,  estimated  to  be  the 
highest  proportion  of  university  graduates 
to  population  of  any  jurisdiction  in  the 
world.  Tho.se  colonists  were  impoverished  in 
goods,  and  housing,  even  clothing  and  food. 
The  great  sea  trade,  manufacturing,  and  ad- 
vancement of  Boston  as  a  commercial  center 
was  yet  to  come,  but  in  their  poverty  a 
spark  of  political  genius  caught  fire,  a  great 
ideal  was  born,  and  in  1647  the  School  Law 
of  Mas,sachu.setts  was  pas.sed  providing  for  a 
free  public  school  m  every  town  that  learn- 
ing may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our 
fathers  in  the  Church  and  Commonwealth". 
This  law  creating  a  system  of  free  public 
education  for  every  child  in  the  Common- 
wealth was  the  first  such  enlightened  act  in 
the  whole  history  of  mankind. 

With  all  of  my  praise  of  Ma.ssachii.setts' 
educational  leadership,  I  would  not  have 
you  think  I  give  Massachu.selts  perfection 
among  the  colonies,  because  Church  and 
State  and  education  wire  riveted  together, 
treating  the  most  religiously  bigoted  colony 
in  America,  hanging  many  women  for  witch- 
craft, and  Anne  Hutchinson  in  1643  because 
she  was  a  Quaker,  and  cutting  off  ears  and 
noses  of  otlK'rs  for  being  Quakers.  Massa- 
chusetts gives  cause  for  .self-analysis  today 
in  our  modern  .society  becau.se  its  universal 
free  public  education  existed  hand  m  hand 
with  a  Khomeini  style  religious  bigotry. 

Bui  Ma.s,sachusetts  place  in  history  is 
secure  as  the  first  government  in  the  world 
to  decree  universal  public  free  schools.  Un- 
fortunately, religious  freedom  did  not  ac. 
company  that  educational  advance,  becau.se 
the  Congregational  Church  and  the  govern 
men!  of  Massachusetts  were  bound  together 
with  cords  stronger  than  steel 

Horace  Mann  wrote  two  centuries  later  in 
1846:  It  IS  impo.ssible  for  us  adequately  to 
conceive  the  boldness  of  the  measure  which 
aimed  at  universal  educatirn  through  the 
establishment  of  free  schools.  It  had  no 
precedent  in  the  world  s  history  -two  cen- 
turies of  successful  operation  now  proclaim 
It  to  be  as  wi.se  as  it  was  courageous:  every 
community  in  the  civilized  world  awards  it 
the  meed  of  praisi'   . 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  such  public 
schools,  free  to  all,  were  still  a  New  England 
innovation,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  edii 
cated  their  youth  mainly  in  small  schools 
run  by  the  Churches,  and  t hi'  South  gener 
ally  had  no  system  of  universal  public  free 
.school  education  until  after  the  Civil  War. 
Some  colonies  had  little  legislation  on  the 
subject  The  American  Revolution  was  not 
fought  because  of  educational  i.ssues  Ma.ssa 
chusetts  had  set  an  example  the  example 
was  known  throughout  the  colonies,  but 
most  of  the  richer  colonies  did  better  with 
founding  universities  than  they  did  with 
founding  universal  school  systems. 

Neither  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Slates  of  1778.  the  Constitution  of  1787, 
nor  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1789.  mention  edu 
cation  of  any  type  or  form  But  the  ideal 
was  there,  and  it  wa.s  growing  With  Inde 
pendence  declared,  the  Stale  governments 
of  Ihe  Colonies  fell  apart,  they  wfre  no 
longer  governed  by  a  Royal  Governor  and 
his  appointed  Council  To  fill  this  void,  the 
Continental  Congress  sent  an  appeal  to  all 
the  Colonies  to  organize  their  own  State 
governments  and  write  their  own  Constitu- 
tions under  which  they  should  operate. 
Most  states  did  so  promptly,  nine  within 
two  years. 

North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first  States 
to  write  its  own  Constitution,  under  the  rec- 
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ommendation  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  North  Carolina 
December  18,  1776,  the  most  governmental- 
ly  advanced  of  all  American  Constitutions 
up  to  that  time.  It  provided  for  absolute 
freedom  of  religious  worship  (Church  and 
State  were  tied  together  in  ten  of  the  colo- 
rvies).  Likewise,  it  was  the  first  to  constitu- 
tionally mandate  education,  though  not  free 
education,  its  educational  Section  reading  as 
follows; 

•  That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislature  for  the  convenient 
instruction  of  youth,  with  such  .salaries  by 
the  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may 
enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices:  and 
all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encoui'aged. 
and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities." 

Following  that  mandate.  North  Carolina 
mandated  the  first  free  Stale  University  in 
America  in  1789. 

The  Ma.s.sachuselts  Constitution  of  1780, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Revolution,  also  ad 
dre.s.sed  the  subject  of  education  in  its  Con- 
stitution, and  included  Harvard  in  special 
clauses,  guaranteeing  Harvard  College  all 
their  rights  and  privileges,  and  included  a 
landmark  Section  of  education,  as  follows: 

Wisdom,  and  knowledg<',  as  well  as 
virtue,  diffii.sed  generally  among  Ihe  body  of 
the  people,  being  necessary  for  Ihe  preser- 
vation ol  their  rights  and  liberties;  and  as 
these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportuni- 
ties and  advantages  of  education  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the 
duly  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all 
future  periods  of  this  Commonwealth,  to 
cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them:  espe- 
cially the  university  at  Cambridge,  public 
schools,  and  grammar  .schools  in  the  towns 
.10  countenance  and  Inculcate  the  gener- 
al benevolence,  public  and  private  charily, 
industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctu- 
ality in  their  dealings:  sincerity,  good 
humor,  and  all  ,social  affections,  and  gener- 
ous sentiments  among  the  people." 

Great  as  that  Ma.ssachu,selts  Const  it  ul  ion 
was.  with  Its  Iree  public  .schools  and  its  Bill 
of  Rights.  11  Welded  lis  government  and  Ihe 
Congregational  Church  tighter  together. 

A  British  historian,  writing  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  said  that  it  was  only  a  Re- 
bellian  against  British  rule,  not  a  true  Revo- 
lution for  change.  But  the  Revolution 
became  a  true  Revolution  for  change, 
though  by  slower  and  peaceable  means  at 
first,  not  by  violence  and  blood-shed  over 
the.se  changes.  And  so  it  was  not  not  only 
with  education,  but  also  separation  of 
Church  and  Slate,  trial  by  jury,  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  an  independent  judiciary, 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and 
other  reforms  in  the  direction  of  personal 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  individuals. 

Jefferson  had  a  profound  faith  in  Democ- 
racy: he  believed  people  to  be  virtuous,  but 
if  unenlightened,  incapable  of  self-govern 
nient  that  they  must  be  both  virtuous  and 
enlightened  for  Democracy  to  succeed  and 
he  believed  that  education  would  provide 
Ihe  enlightenment.  In  his  "Notes  on  Virgin- 
ia" in  1982,  Jefferson  laid  out  his  grand  plan 
for  education,  first  the  local  schools  (our  el- 
ementary schools  I.  then  the  grammar 
.schools  lour  high  .schools),  then  to  the  uni- 
versity, the  third  and  last  stage.  The  ideas 
of  Jefferson,  the  Author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  were  read  all  over  the 
Slates. 

Nor  wa;i  Jefferson  alone  in  building  this 
ideal  between  the  end  of  the  War,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of   1787.   Dr. 
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Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  the  most 
distinguished  and  influential  American  sur- 
geon. Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Surgeon-General  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army,  had  studied  in  Edinburg  and 
London,  was  as  familiar  with  schools  in 
Europe  as  Jefferson,  was  a  humanitarian  re- 
former and  educator.  During  the  same 
period  tn  which  Thomas  Jefferson  was  call- 
ing for  education  to  sustain  the  people's  role 
as  a  real  force  in  government.  Benjamin 
Rush  was  doing  the  same.  His  influence  was 
great— Philadelphia  was  the  second  largest 
English  speaking  city  in  the  world,  second 
only  to  London,  in  those  Revolutionary 
days.  In  his  influential  call  in  1786  for  a 
system  of  free  schools  in  every  township  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  advocated  a  uniform 
system  Baying:  By  this  plan  the  whole  stat< 
will  be  held  together  by  one  system  of  edu- 
cation."  Education  for  Democracy  was  on 
the  march  in  America  during  and  after  the 
Revolution.  II  was  moving  faster  after  Com- 
wallis  was  defeated,  and  Americans  knew 
their  vwar  was  won.  The  Americans  were 
very  much  concerned  that  the  Freedoms 
anci  Self -Government  that  they  had  won  be 
preserved,  and  their  wisest  and  best  were 
telling  them  that  education  was  the  surest 
safeguard  of  those  hard  fought  treasures. 
Liberty,  Freedom,  and  Self -Government 
would  be  preserved  only  by  education. 

Though  our  three  great  Constitutional 
documents  were  silent  on  the  topic  of  educa- 
tion, a  national  direction  was  moving  in 
other  directions,  Thomas  Jefferson  in  writ- 
ing proposed  Articles  for  the  government  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  in  1784  (the  5 
present  stales  of  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois. 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin),  introduced  edu- 
cation into  these  proposals.  His  proposals 
were  largely  written  into  law  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1785  when  it  provided 
for  the  surveying  of  the  Northwest  Territo- 
ries by  townships  of  36  square  miles,  with 
one  of  each  36  square  miles  set  aside  ""for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within 
the  said  township." 

The  Continental  Congress  followed  with 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  for  gov- 
erning Ihe  five  states,  carrying  Jefferson's 
ideas  of  complete  religious  liberty,  prohibit- 
ing slavery,  and  providing  that:  "Religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  for 
good  government  and  the  hope  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged." 

George  Washington  was  sworn  in  as  the 
first  President  in  April  of  1789:  and  though 
the  Constitution  was  silent  on  the  subject  of 
education,  in  his  first  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress in  January,  1790.  George  Washington 
said: 

"Nor  am  I  less  persuaded  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  opinion  that  there  is  noth- 
ing which  can  better  deserve  your  patronage 
than  the  promotion  of  science  and  litera- 
ture. Knowledge  is  in  every  county  the 
surest  basis  of  public  happiness.  ...  To  the 
security  of  a  free  Constitution— whether 
this  desirable  object  will  be  best  promoted 
by  affording  aid  to  seminaries  of  learning  al- 
ready established,  by  the  institution  of  a 
National  University,  or  by  any  other  expedi- 
ents will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
deliberacy.  ■ 

However.  Washington's  recommendation 
about  education  was  never  carried  out.  be- 
cause the  Bill  of  Rights  became  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  on  December  15th.  1791. 
and  Article  X  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  provided: 

"ARTICLE  X 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constttution,  nor  prohibited 
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by   it    to   the   States,   are   reserved    to   the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

This  Article  was  treated  as  reserving  gen- 
eral legislative  authority  to  the  Stales,  and 
prohibiting  the  Federal  government  from 
dealing  therewith. 

This  ended  United  States  aid  to  education 
in  the  stales  for  seventy-one  years.  In  1859. 
Congress  passed  the  Morrill  Land  Grant 
College  Act,  primarily  to  stimulate  educa- 
tion in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts, 
but  it  was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan  on 
Constitutional  grounds.  Repassed  by  the 
Congress  in  1862,  it  was  signed  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  first  major  National  Education- 
al Act  by  the  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  granted  land  to  establish  these  land- 
grant  colleges,  to  stress  the  need  for  educa- 
tion in  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  and 
sciences.  Texas  A  &  M  opened  it  doors  in 
1871.  with  the  aid  of  this  Congressional  Act, 
and  became  the  first  tax-supported  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  in  Texas  to  open  it 
doors  to  students. 

In  vetoing  the  Land  Grant  College  Act  of 
1859.  President  Buchanan  used  some  of  the 
same  arguments  that  President  Reagan  uses 
in  his  drastic  cuts  of  educational  funds 
today:  "This  bill  has  been  passed  at  a  period 
when  we  can  with  great  difficulty  raise  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  sustain  the  expenses  of 
the  government— should  it  become  law  — 
etc..  etc." 

Thereafter,  virtually  until  World  War  I. 
education  remained  largely  the  province  of 
the  States,  except  for  the  Land  Grant  Col- 
lege Act  of  1862,  with  its  later  amendments, 
and  an  Act  in  1867  creating  a  Department  of 
Education,  changed  to  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  in  1929. 

Passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  came  in 
1917,  in  World  War  I,  set  up  to  promote  the 
first  Federal  Grants-in-Aid  program  to  pro- 
mote vocational  education  in  public  schools 
below  college  level. 

There  were  additional  emergency  pro- 
grams in  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's. 
to  build  school  buildings,  to  create  jobs,  and 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion made  grants  to  develop  adult  education 
and  nursery  schools,  all  part  of  the  effort  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  from  the  Depression. 

These  were  but  small  droplets  in  a  sea  of 
educational  advance  in  the  intervening  cen> 
tury  fend  a  half  in  the  States  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Tenth  Amendment.  Most  of 
these  Federal  actions  w^re  congressionally 
innovated,  inspired  and  pas.sed.  They  were 
expanded  by  the  Lanham  Act  of  1940,  au- 
thorizing Federal  Aid  for  many  facilities,  in- 
cluding schools,  due  to  population  shifts  as 
World  War  II  loomed.  And  it  grew  into  im- 
pacted aid  to  school  districts  with  popula- 
tion swollen  by  increased  military  personnel 
and  defense  workers.  The  largest  of  the 
World  War  II  measures  was  the  GI  Bill  of 
World  War  II  (1944)  with  its  educational 
benefits  unlimited  in  scope  by  the  Federal 
government,  under  which  more  than  eight 
(8)  million  veterans  went  to  college. 

In  all  of  these  educational  actions  for  the 
general  public  since  the  Tenth  Amendment 
in  1791.  the  Executive  and  Legislative  De- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government  seem 
not  to  have  grasped  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Civil  War.  with  the  Constitutional  Revolu- 
tion that  followed  it.  with  its  vast  transfer 
of  authority  from  State  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment, dramatized  and  speeded  up  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  changed  the 
relationship  of  the  citizen  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  extended  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  guarantees  to 
the  individual  citizen,  extending  the  rights 
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guaranteed  to  U.S.  Citizens  by  the  Bill 
Rights  insofar  as  the  U.S.  Government  was 
concerned,  to  actions  by  State  Legislatures 
as  well.  The  Executive  and  Legislative  De- 
partments .seemed  to  feel  that  it  took  a  War 
or  a  Depression  to  use  such  power,  in  order 
to  aid  education 

But  recognition  of  a  new  concern  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  education  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  followed 
World  War  11,  with  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram of  1946,  the  School  Milk  Program  of 
1954.  and  the  two  Impacted  Aid  Laws  of 
1950.  The  Congress  was  generally  out  in 
front  of  the  President  in  this  expanded 
.school  aid.  but  even  ihe  Congress  was  timid 
in  its  extensions  of  aid  to  education.  Even 
the  progressive  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
in  1961.  recommended  a  phasing  out  of  im- 
pacted aid  to  school  districts.'I  was  one  of 
the  Senators  who  .said  No,  and  we  extended 
it. 

In  1950,  Congress  passed  a  Housing  Act 
provision  funding  50  year  low  interest  loans 
for  dormitories  at  public  and  private  col- 
leges, and  in  1950  created  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Near  this  point  in  time  in  this  brief  out- 
line of  legislative  history  of  Federal  Aid  to 
Education,  I  was  elected  to  the  United 
Stales  Senate  in  April  1957.  It  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to 'engage  in  work  for  education 
which  had  long  been  a  major  interest  in  my 
life.  At  the  expense  of  boring  you,  I  will  give 
a  brief  outline  of  my  work  in  this  field. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  I  taught  a  one 
teacher  rural  school  in  Henderson  County, 
of  about  thirty  pupils  whose  ages  ranged 
from  six  to  twenty-five  years  in  grades  from 
the  primer  through  the  eighth  grade.  In  all, 
I  taught  three  years  in  the  rural  schools  of 
Hender-son  County,  briefly  in  the  University 
of  Texas  Law  School  and,  in  three  years  and 
nine  months  that  I  served  as  Assistant  At- 
torney General  under  James  V.  Allred,  I  was 
in  charge  of  representing  the  legal  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  state.  At  that  time,  no 
stale  institution  of  higher  learning  had  its 
own  attorney,  not  even  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  occasionally  I  rnet  with  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  Texas  when  some 
legal  problem  was  being  considered  by 
them. 

At  that  time.  Texas  rated  about  thirty- 
eighth  among  the  States  in  the  Union  in  the 
standing  of  its  school  system,  by  the  Nation- 
al Educational  Association. 

In  growing  up  in  a  small  rural  town  in 
East  Texas,  of  about  five  hundred  people 
situated  on  the  railroad,  we  had  seven 
months  schooling  per  year.  Prior  to  World 
War  I,  rural  schools  about  three  miles  re- 
moved from  the  railroad  there  had  .some 
three  to  four  months  schooling  a  .year,  while 
those  upon  the  railroad,  as  my  hometown 
was,  could  tax  the  railroad  and  had  a  six  or 
seven  months  school  term.  One  was  almost 
forced  to  go  to  a  county  seat  town  in  East 
Texas  to  find  a  school  w^ith  adequate  re- 
sources for  a  nine  months  school  year.  As  a 
consequence,  all  those  schools  with  shorter 
terms  were  not  accredited  and  stude^ 
from  them  had  difficulties  obtaining  college' 
admittance  without  some  sort  of  dispensa- 
tion being  granted.  I  became  acutely  aware 
of  these  and  many  other  educational  defi- 
ciencies in  the  three  years  and  nine  months 
I  was  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
Texas,  and  was  a  candidate  once  for  Attor- 
ney General  and  three  times  for  Governor 
of  Texas  on  a  major  platform  of  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  the  educational  system  of 
Texas.  During  this  interim,  I  had  served  for 
four   years   on   the   Texas  State   Board   of 
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Legal  Examiners  and  four  years  as  counsel 
for  the  Texas  State  Teachers'  .Association, 
in  each  of  which  positions  I  obtained  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  the  educat-ional  needs  of 
Texas. 

When  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  April 
of  1957.  It  was  with  considerable  regret  that 
I  left  Texas,  because  I  feared  that  the  op- 
portunity to  be  of  assistance  to  the  .schools 
of  Texas  might  be  lost.  On  the  contrary,  it 
furnished  me  the  opportunity  of  my  life.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year,  the  Ru.ssians  put  Sput- 
nik I  in  orbit,  the  first  .satellite  from  Earth 
in  space  to  orbit  the  planet,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  became  greatly  con- 
cerned with  educational  shortages.  On 
March  28th,  1956.  the  Joint  Atomic  Com 
mittee  reported  that  the  atomic  energy  pro 
gram  was  in  .serious  danger  of  lagging 
unless  .something  drastic  was  done  immedi 
ately  to  expand  the  education  of  engineers 
and  .scientists.  "  The  Committee  reported 
that  the  United  Stales  was  wasting  80'",  of 
Its  potential  scientific  and  engineering  man 
power  to  the  failure  of  qualified  high  .school 
graduates  to  go  on  to  college,  and  of  college 
students  to  finish  their  education.  The  Pres- 
idential Committee  on  Education  Beyond 
the  High  Schools  on  August  101  h.  1957.  rec 
ommended  that  the  Governm<'Til  mslilule  a 
work-study  program  to  subsiHize  work 
projects  for  college  students,  while  the 
Presidents  twenty-man  committee  on  Scien 
tists  and  Engineers  on  November  26th.  1957. 
urged  a  step-up  in  US.  scientific  training  to 
place  the  nations  .scientists  on  a  par  with 
Russian  .scientists  and  technologists. 

In  the  meantime,  the  great  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  Joseph  C  O  Mahoney. 
passed  away,  leaving  a  vacancy  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the  Edu 
cation  Sub-Committee  In  January  of  1958. 
my  name  was  submitted  with  others  for 
that  vacancy  as  a  moderate,  neither  a  radi 
cal  conservative  nor  a  radical  liberal.  I  v^a.s 
placed  on  the  committee.  I  had  not.  up  to 
that  point,  discussed  my  aims  in  education 

The  first  big  opportunity  came  with  the 
National  Educational  Act  of  1958.  which  op 
portunity  came  becau.se  of  Ru.ssia  .s  anion  in 
the  launching  of  Sputnik  I  in  October  1957. 
and  a  fear  that  Ru.vsia  was  getting  ahead  of 
us  in  science  and  engineering 

Once  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  I  .sought  and  obtained  an  ap 
pointment  to  the  Education  Sub  Commit 
tee.  Of  course,  the  .senior  Senators  names 
were  on  the  National  Education  Act  ahead 
of  me.  but  we  circularized  the  Senate. 
hoping  to  get  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  spun 
sors.  as  that  would  pave  the  way  for  its  pa.s 
sage.  Otily  ten  Senators  out  of  the  then 
ninety-six  would  co  sponsor  the  National 
Educational  Act  of  1958,  with  its  seven 
major  titles  authorizing 

I.  Grants  (changed  to  loans  by  vote  of  the 
Senate*  to  college  and  university  studints. 
to  enable  needy  students  to  continue  their 
education,  preference  being  given  to  superi 
or  students  intending  to  teach  and  those 
with  abilities  in  .science,  mathematics,  engi 
neering  or  modern  foreign  languages. 

II.  Providing  matching  grants  to  the 
slates  for  public  schools,  and  continue  loans 
to  private  schools,  for  the  purcha.se  of 
equipment  used  in  teaching  .science,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  languages 

III.  Authorizing  5,500  three-year  graduate 
fellowships  With  preference  to  those  inter 
ested  in  college  teaching 

IV    Authorizing  $15  millions  a   year  for 
four  fiscal  years  to  state  educational  agen- 
cies to  assist  them  in  establishing  and  main 
taining  programs  of  testing   and  guidance 
and  counseling  in  secondary  .schools. 
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V.  Authorizing  millions  a  year  for  colleges 
to  establish  advanced  Institutes  for  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages  and  to  train 
public  .school  teachers  to  teach  and  some  aid 
to  students  taking  advanced  foreign  lan- 
guage training  for  the  .same  purpose. 

VI.  Grants  to  conduct  research  into 
modern  teaching  aids,  such  as  television  and 
radio  and  motion  pictures.  iThis  type  of 
grant  was  later  called  the  Carey- Yarbor- 
ough  Amendment,  as  Congressman  Carey  of 
New  York,  later  Governor  of  New  York,  and 
I  were  the  respective  House  and  Senate 
spon.sors  of  a  bill  later  called  the  U.se  of 
Electronic  Aids  in  leaching.) 

VII  Authorizing  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  establish  a  science  informa- 
tion service  to  di.s.seminali-  .scientific  infor 
mat  ion  and  to  develop  new  programs  for 
making  the  information  available. 

The  provision  for  student  loans  had  origi 
nally  bt>en  for  outright  student  grants  rec 
ommended  by  President  Ei.senhower.  that 
there  be  twenty  thousand  such  scholarships 
a  year  (or  such  purpo.ses.  We  lost  that  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  about  two  votes, 
and  it  was  changed  into  a  loan  program. 
Senator  Lyndon  John.son.  majority  leader, 
came  to  me  and  staled  that  it  was  wholly 
unnecessary  that  the  government  make 
these  student  loans,  that  the  banks  were 
willing  to  lend  that  money  to  students  if  the 
Federal  Government  would  guarantee  to 
insure  the  loans  as  thev  did  on  housing, 
that  you  could  not  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  thi'  business  I  declined  to  a.ssist  in 
changing  it.  but  in.sisled  on  it  remaining  a 
government  loan  to  students  I  believed  that 
the  government  would  be  a  more  consider 
ate  lender  than  private  financial  institu 
lions 

As  the  hearings  si  retched  into  the  wi'cks. 
and  months,  and  dragged  on.  Senator  Lister 
Hill  of  Alabama.  Chairman  of  the  entire 
committee,  a  ttreal  supporter  of  the  bill  pri 
valely.  called  about  five  or  six  of  us  in  who 
were  doing  mosi  of  the  work  on  the  bill,  and 
said  Now  Boys.  I  have  been  around  here 
twentv  live  years  You  call  a  bill  Educa 
tion  and  you  cant  pa.s.>  anvlhing  by  this 
Congress,  but  vou  call  it  Defense  and  you 
can  just  put  billions  m  there  and  it  will  roll 
right  through  Now.  Bovs,  I  recommend 
thai  you  lake  your  pi'ncil  and  write  m  that 
title  the  word  Dtfense.  '  and  call  it  the  Na 
tional  D<'fense  Education  Act.  and  I  beluve 
It  will  roll  '  We  did  so.  and  the  bill  began  to 
roll 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  ol 
1958  was  considered  to  be  the  (irst  great 
ma.ssive  Federal  aid  to  i ducaiion  bill  to  pa.s.s 
and  b<'  signed  into  law  It  was  not  the  last 
educational  bill  It  broke  the  log  lam:  it 
opened  the  door  for  a  Hood  ol  educational 
legislation  which  wa.s  to  be  passed  in  the  en- 
suing ten  years  That  was  in  the  (irsl  of  my 
thirti'en  years  on  the  Education  Subcom 
mittee.  giving  it  the  main  i-ffort  ol  my 
Senate  tenure  At  thi-  time  wr  pa.s.sed  the 
National  D<'fen.se  Education  Act.  there  were 
only  three  million  students  in  college  m 
America,  including  senior  and  junior  col- 
leges, graduate  schools.  profe.s.sional  .schools, 
everything  above  high  school  level.  Shortly 
after  Its  passage,  a  number  of  us  who  had 
worked  longest  and  hardest  on  the  bill  il 
had  attended  practically  every  one  of  the 
months  long  hearings  and  sat  on  every  con- 
ference committee  between  the  Hou.se  and 
the  Senate  on  education  for  the  ensuing 
thirteen  yearsi.  /our  or  five  of  us  met  and 
di.scu.ssed  the  situation  and  all  were  dissatis- 
fied that  only  three  million  young  Ameri- 
cans were  having  an  opportunity  to  attend 
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college  each  year.  We  resolved  that  we 
would  double  college  enrollment  within  ten 
years.  To  do  that,  it  was  necessary  that  we 
pass  a  number  of  bills  providing  direct  fi- 
nancial aid  to  students  (which  we  pa.ssed) 
and  other  bills  to  furnish  money  to  the  al- 
leges to  build  classrooms,  libraries,  and  lab- 
oratories to  accommodate  the  influx  of  stu- 
dents. That  we  did  also  by  a  multitude  of 
bills.  As  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period  was 
approaching,  the  President  of  Encyclopedia 
Britianica.  knowing  that  the  decennial  of 
the  pa.s.sage  of  NDEA  was  approaching,  sug- 
gested that  we  have  a  review.'  session  to 
reach  some  idea  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished in  tho.se  ten  years.  We  held  that  ses- 
sion. We  found  that  the  college  enrollment 
ten  years  later  was  more  than  double  the 
1958  figure  of  three  million:  there  were 
eight  million  students  in  college  in  America 
in  1968.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
eleven  million  in  college  in  this  country  at 
the  time  I  left  the  Senate  at 'the  end  of  De- 
cember. 1970.  To  me  a  college  education 
opened  more  doors  of  opportunity  for  grad- 
uates than  any  other  controllable  factor  in 
their  lives. 

To  raise  college  enrollment  in  America 
from  three  million  to  eleven  million  in 
Iwelvf'  years  required  money  in  the  stu- 
dents pockets,  most  of  whom  could  not 
attend  college  without  outsid(>  aid.  We 
pa.ssed  five  i5i  major  bills  during  tho.se 
twelve  years  to  aid  students  financially: 

<li  Student  loans  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, through  college  loan  officers,  with 
the  college  putting  up  10  percent  of  the 
loan. 

i2i  Work  snidy  programs,  with  the  stu- 
dent working  part  time  to  earn  enough 
money  to  go  to  .school  part  time. 

i3i  Guarantitd  loans  for  students  from 
middHe  income  families,  borrowed  from  pri- 
vate financial  institutions,  with  payment  of 
I  he  loan  insured  by  the  government. 

i4i  Poverty  grants-outright  grants  to  stu- 
dents Ironi  poverty-stricken  families. 

i5i  Cold  War  GI  Bill  grants  from  V.A.  for 
servicemen  of  Cold  War  PtTiod  pre  Viet 
Nam;  Viet  Nam.  and  post  Viet  Nam. 

In  addition.  Social  Secunly  Funding 
where  •.iipportmg  parent  died  young,  sup- 
port for  student  up  to  22  years  of  age.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Grants:  started 
at  SIS.Otm.OrtO.OO  a  year  in  1950.  were  up  to 
S420  million  a  .vear  by  1965  for  students  in 
scii'tice.  mathematics  and  engineering  and 
above. 

Special  Aid  to  Medical  and  Dental 
Schools  also  Adult  Basic  Education  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

In  addition.  Hiadslart  Programs  under 
Poveitv  Programs,  for  small  children,  im- 
poMTislu'd  in  language  and  monry. 

Many  of  these  programs  of  college  aid  had 
bei'ii  recommended  by  the  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower. Kenned.v  or  Johnson.  Some  of  them 
were  not.  but  were  very  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  President,  an  example  being  my  Cold 
War  (il  Bill,  which  I  first  introduced  in 
1958  It  went  through  a  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Veterans  Sub-Committee,  of  which  I 
was  Chairman,  every  two  years,  and  pas.sed 
the  Senate  three  times,  fought  down  to  the 
wiri'  by  each  of  the  three  named  Presidents, 
and  I  was  not  able  to  pa.ss  it  until  1966,  and 
then  only  because  of  Johnson's  growing  un- 
popularity becau.se  of  the  War  in  Viet  Nam. 
From  the  last  figures  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  about  the  mid-1970's,  I  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  8.000,000  veterans 
had  an  education  under  my  Cold  War  GI 
Bill:  this,  to  me.  is  ample  reward  for  all  the 
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sacrifices  I  had  made  to  achieve  and  hold 
the  office. 

Another  example  is  my  Bilingual  Educa- 
tional Bill,  introduced  by  me  in  January, 
1967.  But  by  this  time  I  had  acquired  more 
expertise  in  passing  bills,  and  1  had  it  on  the 
books  in  one  year,  with  President  Johnson 
fighting  it  every  inch  of  the  way.  There  was 
a  memo  over  in  the  L.B.J.  Library  from 
Barefoot  Sanders,  White  Hoiise  Staffer  to 
the  President  which  said:  "Do  you  think  we 
ought  to  keep  on  fighting  Yarborough  on 
his  Bilingual  Education  Bill,  when  we  came 
out  so  poorly  on  his  Cold  War  GI  Bill?" 

In  another  phase,  we  knew  back  in  the 
early  1960s,  that  to  double  or  triple  college 
enrollment,  we  had  to  build  classrooms  for 
the  students  to  attend  classes  in.  The  Con- 
gress had  rejected  such  a  bill  several  times 
in  the  1950s,  but  by  1963.  with  our  educa- 
-tional  bills  rolling,  we  passed  a  higher  edu- 
cational facilities  act.  with  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars the  first  year  for  grants  and  loans  for 
construction  or  improvements  of  higher 
education  academic  facilities— with  more  bil- 
lions to  follow. 

We  bolstered  all  of  this  with  Library  Serv- 
ices Acts,  for  public  libraries,  college  librar- 
ies, medical  school  libraries,  high  school  li- 
braries, and  elementary  school  libraries. 

In  1945.  I  was  able  to  win  a  seat  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  three  times  pre- 
viously denied  by  Lyndon  Johnson.  The 
White  House  in  those  yekrs  was  generally 
talking  big  on  education,  but  urging  their 
cohorts  in  Congress  to  keep  the  costs  down. 
In  my  vantage  point  being  on  both  the  au- 
thorizing committee  and  the  Appropriations 
CommitXee  to  appropriate  the  money.  I 
aided  in  holding  the  money  up  to  meaning- 
ful levels,  and  prevented  the  White  House 
from  bragging  about  an  empty  bucket. 

My  defeat  in  1970  was  an  unpleasant  hap- 
pening to  me.  but  I  left  the  Senate  with  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction,  thinking  of  my 
educational  laws  and  the  appropriations  to 
support  them,  and  my  staff's  study  showing 
that  my  work,  including  the  Cold  War  GI 
Bill,  had  resulted  in  approximately  fifteen 
million  more  people  attending  college  in 
America  than  could  have  gone  without  my 
service  In  the  Senate,  I  thought:  "I've  got 
the  laws  on  the  books,  they  can't  get  them 
off."  .  .  .  But  I  reckoned  without  Ronald 
Reagan^  destroying  crew.  They  are  cutting 
the  heart  and  soul  out  of  many  of  the  best 
educatiana,l  bills. 

All  new  government  loans  funded  under 
the  landmark  National  Defense  Educational 
Act  of  1958  for  college  education  will  be 
phased  out  and  ended  completely  within 
two  more  years.  More  than  250.000  students 
attending  college  under  Social  Security  al- 
lotment* because  of  the  death  of  the  sup- 
porting parent  have  been  terminated,  and 
the  other  360,000  have  had  their  allowances 
cut  50%  and  will  be  terminated  after  fiscal 
year  1985,  That's  a  total  of  610,000  less  stu- 
dents of  the  future,  whose  hopes  for  a  fair 
opportunity  in  life  have  been  destroyed  by  a 
Class  B  movie  actor. 

Although  the  expiration  of  these  laws  will 
cut  off,  within  two  years,  all  Social  Security 
supported  college  students  and  all  National 
Defense  Education  Apt  loans  to  college  stu- 
dents, you  do  not  see  the  Reagan  crowd 
doing  aiiything  to  reinstate  them. 

If  Refcganomics  is  not  speedily  reversed, 
future  generations  of  Americans  will  look 
back  at  the  1960's  and  1970s  as  the  Golden 
Age  of  American  education. 

About  two  years  ago,  the  wreckers  who 
were  trying  to  undo  all  the  great  education- 
al    legislation    of    the    Kennedy-Johnson 
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years,  claiming  that  it  had  failed,  had  a  Na- 
tional Commission  formed  to  report  on  it. 
The  Commission  met  for  months  and  disap- 
pointed the  sponsors  by  reporting  that  the 
basic  education  measures  of  the  Sixties  as 
formulated  by  its  sponsors  was  sound,  was 
accomplishing  the  purpose  intended,  that 
the  main  fault  was  with  succeeding  Con- 
gresses who  had  tampered  with  it.  in  their 
efforts  to  change  it.  that  the  measures 
should  be  continued,  with  some  minor  clari- 
fications and  guide  lines  for  a  more  efficient 
administration. 

This  finding  was  in  effect  a  finding  by  its 
severest  critics  that  the  greatest  programs 
of  the  1960's.  Federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion was  a  success  and  should  be  continued. 
Those  programs  have  strengthened  this 
country  immeasureably.  and  have  brought 
many  families  into  that  circle  of  families 
whose  lives  have  been  enriched  by  higher 
education.  Despite  this,  these  federal  educa- 
tional programs  will  be  cut  by  about  25  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  1985, 

In  that  decade  we  exercised  the  Federal 
power  latent  since  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  adopted,  and  what  the  states  h?d 
done  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, we  did  for  higher  education.  When  the 
Review  Session  of  the  Senate  Sub-Commit- 
tee on  Education  was  held  in  1968,  the 
President  of  Encylopedia  Brittanica  said 
that  we  were  engaged  in  the  greatest  explo- 
sion of  learning  in  human  history,  not  in 
the  schools  alone,  but  in  the  libraries  and 
homes  as  well,  that  a  highei  percentage  of 
adults  in  America  were  seeking  learning 
than  ever  before  anywhere.  When  I  asked 
him:  "When  did  all  this  begin?  ",  he  said: 
"That  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say,  some 
might  say  in  World  War  II,  with  eight  mil- 
lion Americans  under  arms  overseas,  "  but  if 
I,  as  an  historian,  had  to  pick  one  date  over 
all  others,  I  would  say  "With  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  " 

We  do  not  have  to  permit  these  great  pro- 
grams to  perish.  Most  of  them  expire  within 
the  next  two  years.  Today  is  the  time  to 
begin  saving  them.  Write  your  Congressmen 
and  Senators  now  that  you  know  the  .score 
and  want  the  educational  programs  ex- 
tended. Keep  on  writing  until  you  receive 
pledges  of  support.  If  they  do  not  pledge 
that  support,  vote  them  out.  both  in  the  pri- 
maries and  in  the  General  Elections,  Texas 
now  has  the  worst  boll  weevil  infestation  in 
forty  years:  don't  poison  them,  just  retire 
them.  Nearly  all  of  the  Texas  ones  are  run- 
ning. There  are  enough  people  in  this  room 
to  turn  Texas  around— on  many  of  the 
worst  reactionary  bills  of  1981.  Texas  boll 
weevils  in  the  House  of  Representatives  fur- 
nished the  margin  of  victory  for  the  de- 
stroyers. If  they  don't  repent  and  admit  the 
errors  of  their  ways,  replace  them.  The 
people  elected  what  \^c  are  seeing  in  Wash- 
ington today.  The  "people  have  the  power  to 
change  it,  and  you  here  have  the  leadership 
and  intelligence  to  do  it.  Let  this  week  see 
your  work  begin. 

I  have  quoted  the  statement  of  an  in- 
formed author  that  the  greatest  explosion 
of  learning  in  human  history  was  triggered 
by  the  NDEA  in  1958.  1  am  grateful  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  expre.ss  my  gratitude 
to  the  people  of  Texas  for  granting  me  a 
place  in  the  United  States  Senate  where  1 
could  help  light  the  fires  of  that  explosion. 

As  long  as  I  was  in  the  Senate,  I  could 
keep  those  fires  oj  student  aid  stoked,  I  am 
no  longer  there,  I  have  no  power  to  do  it 
now:  but  you.  the  people,  the  ultimate 
source  of  power  in  t^is  nation,  can  save 
these  programs   if  you   want   these   young 
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people  to  have  the  opportunities  offered 
others  in  the  1960's  and  1970s,  There  wasn't 
much  encouragement  from  Texas  for  w'hat  I 
was  doing  for  higher  education  while  I  was 
in  the  Senate.  I  beg  you,  fellow  Texans.  put 
your  shoulders  to  the  wheel— do  not  depend 
on  the  votes  of  other  states  to  give  this  op- 
portunity to  our  Texas  youth,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  1819,  even 
before  Austin's  colony  was  planted  in  Texas, 
said,  "The  Spanish  Province  of  Texas  will 
some  day  be  the  brightest  star  in  our  con- 
stellation. "  Let  us  make  Texas  that  bright- 
est star  that  Thomas  Jefferson  envisioned. • 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REAL  1985 
FARM  POLICY 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  v^'ho  care  about  rural  America 
knew  it,  but  we  couldn't  prove  it.  We 
knew  that  the  President  and  his  ax- 
wielding  sidekick,  David  Stockman, 
were  getting  ready  to  whack  our  farm 
programs  to  pieces  in  the  1985  farm 
bill. 

Now  we  have  -the  proof.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  on  Friday, 
May  25.  that:  "Reaganites  prepare- 
plans  to  remove  much  support  for 
farming"  as  they  push  for  low  prices 
for  U.S.  farm  products  using  our  abili- 
ty to  compete  in  world  markets  as  an 
excuse. 

I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues,  particu- 
larly tho.se  who  care  about  our  ability 
to  maintain  the  mo.st  plentiful  and  de- 
pendable food  supply  of  any  nation  on 
Earth,  to  read  the  article  which  I 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Friday,  May 
25,  1984] 

Reaganites  prepare  plans  to  remove  much 
support  for  farming. 

They  will  push  a  free-market  policy  in 
1985  legislation,  if  Reagan  is  reelected. 
Budget  Chief  Stockman  gets  ready  to  lead 
the  drive  to  cut  farm  aid:  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Block  goes  along.  Federal  officials  say  a 
free  tnarkei  and  low  prices  are  needed  ,so 
U,S.  farmers  can  compete  in  world  markets. 

No  decisions  will  be  made  until  after  the 
elections.  But  one  Agriculture  Department 
offical  suggests  that  there  may  be  no  crop- 
reduction  program,  and  accompanying  pay- 
ments to  farmers,  next  year,  A  Senate  aide 
predicts  that  Reagan,  at  a  minimum,  would 
veto  any  bill  continuing  current  multibil- 
lion-dollar  farm  aid. 

But  the  aide  figures  the  administration 
would  have  to  swallow  some  sweeteners,  like 
continued  aid  to  small  farmers,  to  win  sup- 
port for  a  new  policy.* 
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PLANT  CLOSINGS 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PE/JNSYLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  Mav  30.  198-t 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com 
munilies  throughout  the  Nation,  eco- 
nomic adjustment  has  become  the 
overriding  concern  of  development 
practitioners  faced  with  the  threat  of 
plant  closings  involving  hundreds, 
sometimes  thousands  of  jobs.  The 
Northeast-Midwest  region  of  the 
United  States  has  been  particularly 
hard  hit  by  such  closings  and  my 
State,  Pennsylvania,  holds  the  dubious 
honor  of  ranking  third  in  the  Nation 
in  1982  in  the  number  of  workers  dis- 
placed by  plant  closings. 

And  yet  there  seems  to  be  so  little 
being  done  in  a  concerted  way  to  mar- 
shal public  and  private  resources  to 
stem  the  tide  of  these  dislocations. 
This  seems  like  an  unfeeling,  not  to 
mention  totally  wasteful,  way  to  treat 
our  stock  of  human  resource  capital. 
These  dislocated  workers  are  experi- 
enced, skilled  members  of  the  labor 
force  with  steady  work  histories.  They 
deserve  better. 

This  is  of  immediate  concern  to  me 
since  the  Westinghouse  Corp.  of 
Lester.  PA.  has  apparently  signaled 
that  it  will  undertake  significant  lay- 
offs. These  layoffs  are  prompted  by 
management's  decision  to  manufac- 
ture, under  foreign  license,  steam  tur 
bine  generators  currently  produced  at 
Lester.  Over  the  past  10  years  Wes- 
tinghouse has  reduced  its  labor  force 
at  Lester  from  about  6,000  to  the  cur 
rent  number,  1,200.  A  substantial 
number  of  these  remaining  employees 
would  be  affected  by  this  most  recent 
action. 

The  United  Electrical,  Radio  &  Ma 
chine  Workers  of  America,  local  107. 
Essington,  PA,  whose  members  would 
be  affected  by  the  Westinghou,se 
action,  are  taking  steps  to  stem  this 
tide  of  dislocations.  They  have  ex- 
pressed their  concerns  to  Federal. 
State,  and  local  officials  about  the  im- 
pending layoffs  and  their  recommen- 
dations could  well  form  the  basis  of  ef- 
forts by  other  communities  facing 
similar  situations.  Local  107  is  to  be 
commended  for  putting  together  such 
a  plan  of  action. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  local 
107s  concerns  and  recommendations 
set  forth  in  the  following  letter  to 
Delaware  County  officials;  we  could 
learn  much  from  it: 

United  Electrical.  Radio  & 
Machine  Workers  of  America. 

Essington.  PA.  May  22.  1984. 

Dear  Sirs:  A  mood  of  depression  and  de 
spalr  mflicl.s  all  workers  losing  their  jobs  lo 
a  runaway  plant.  For  many,  the  way  thf 
economy  is  today,  it  means  jobless  future 

Conglomerates  such  as  Westinshouse 
should  be  made  accountable  to  the  people 
and  the  communities  they  live  m 
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Unions  alone  cannot  do  the  full  job. 

Communities  are  no  le.ss  affected  by  plant 
closinKs  and  product  line  moving.  As  the 
rounlies  of  Delaware  and  Philadelphia  can 
viell  attest,  lo.sses  iii  taxes  threaten  the 
qualit.v  and  quantity  of  public  services. 
There  is  a  ni^ed  for  IcKislation  and  political 
action  to  curb  misu.sed  corporate  power  and 
we  urge  the  people  and  officials  of  th»'  com 
munilie.s  to  pursue  >!('ltinK  such  leRislalion. 
a.s  the  union.s  are  doiiiK 

La.st  year  a(  WesluiKhou.se  a  lar^e  product 
line    rmployint!    many    workers,    the      251 
model  Gas  Turbine  wa.s  mowd  to  Canada. 

Now  this  year  Westinghouse  \^ants  to 
move  another  lar^je  product  line  employing 
hundreds  of  workers  and  threatening  the 
future  of  the  Lester  Plant.  Where  to? 
Japan  Planning  of  the  movement  of  other 
product  lines  is  Koint;  on  now. 

Whi-ne\er  •*<•  have  broiinht  our  ra.se  ,to 
the  people  and  leaders  of  the  rommunilies 
in  the  past  we  have  been  met  with  under 
^talldln►;  and  helpful  respon.ses. 

We  call  on  the  leaders  and  the  community 
lo  support  the  lollowinj;  points; 

1  Request  a  meeliiiK  with  Weslinshou.se 
corporate  leaders  tor  an  accurate  appraisal 
of  the  situation  at  the  L.<-ster  Plant  and 
future  plans  reKardmu  it. 

2  Solicit  NiitJKestions  from  Westinjthouse 
manaKemeni  as  to  political  community  or 
lek'islatue  action  which  would  encoiiraKe 
them  to  continue  operations  at  Lester 

,'i  Request  information  of  the  types  of 
work  considered  feasible  to  continue  em- 
ployment at  Lester 

4  Seek  out  and  press  for  government  con 
tracts  and  other  types  of  work  to  proloni; 
employment  at  L<-ster 

5  Encourage  and  pressure  utility  compa 
nies  in  the  Instate  area  to  purcha.se  needed 
new  apparatus  or  .servici-  existing  apparatus 
at  Lester 

6  Work  lo  lev  i.se  corporate  tax  structures 
that  benefit  from  product  movemenls  or 
plant  closings 

7  Support  tax  laws  which  would  »-ncour 
age  the  continued  operation  of  the  Ij'ster 
Plant. 

8  Censure  the  movement  of  work  out  o( 
the  immediate  area  or  nation. 

9  Encourage  programs  from  all  levels  of 
government  lo  provide  unemployed  resi- 
dents with  the  nec<'.ssities  of  life,  job  train 
ing  and  evi'ntual  employment. 

U)  Contact  L^jcal.  County.  State  and  Fed 
eral  representatives  and  encourage  their 
support  for  this  resolution. 

Executive  Committee. 

UE  Loral  107.% 


THE  BIG  SHOW,     AN 
INNOVATIVE  BUSINESS  TOOL 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  express  my 
admiration  for  the  work  Robert  T. 
Slater,  of  Needham.  MA,  has  done  for 
the  construction  industry  in  New  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Slater  is  president  of  Slater 
Publications,  which  puts  out  the  "Big 
Book  "  every  year;  a  definitive.  1,000- 
page  guide  and  directory  to  the  indus- 
try. This  year  Slater  Publications  will 
sponsor     the     second     annual      "Big 
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Show."  the  Northeast  Construction 
Expo  and  Conference,  in  Boston.  June 
12-14, 

Mr.  Slater  deserves  a  lot  of  cerdit  for 
this,  Mr.  Speaker.  His  "Big  Book" 
saves  estimators  time  and  money  when 
putting  together  construction  bids;  his 
•  Big  Show'  brings  buyers  and  sellers 
together  providing  a  forum  both  for 
sales  and  for  education. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Mas.sachu- 
setts  recently  issued  a  proclamation  on 
the  occasion  of  this  years  "Big  Show.  " 
The  proclamation  follows; 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  by 

His    Excellency    Michael    S.    Dukakis, 

Governor,  a  Proclamation.  1984 

Whereas:  Slater  Publications,  Inc.,  pub- 
lisher of  a  nationally-recognized  construc- 
tion industry  directory  focusing  on  Ma.ssa- 
chiisetts  and  New  England  firms,  has 
cho,sen  to  spon.sor  and  organize  a  regional 
all -const  ruction  trade  show  for  the  second 
year;  and 

Whereas:  Slater  Publications,  Inc.  has 
elected  to  present  this  event.  The  Northeast 
Construction  Expo  &  Conference  ~  The  Big 
Show  within  the  Slate  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston  s  Bayside  Exposition  Center;  and 

Whereas:  The  Northeast  Construction 
Expo  Ai  Conference  The  Big  Show— with 
nearly  700  exhibition  spaces  will  be  the  larg- 
est regional  all-construction  trade  show  in 
North  America;  and 

Whereas:  The  Northeast  Construction 
Expo  <t  Conference-The  Big  Show— will 
concurrently  present  over  30  educational 
seminars,  several  in  cooperation  with  the 
Northeastern  University  Center  for  Con- 
tinuing Education  Building  Technology  Pro- 
gram, dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  con- 
struction industry:  and 

Whereas:  The  Northeast  Construction 
Expo  ct  Conference  The  Big  Show  — will  at- 
tract over  10  thou.sand  businessmen  and 
women  to  visit  the  many  exhibits,  and  to 
participate  m  the  educational  programs;  and 

Whereas:  The.se  many  visitors  and  the 
representatives  of  the  more  than  450  exhib- 
iting firms  from  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  make  meaningful 
economic  contributions  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Mas.sachusetts  during  this  event 
and  throughout  the  year; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Michael  S.  Dukakis. 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, do  hereby  proclaim  June  12  14. 
1984,  as  1984  Northeast  Construction  Expo 
and  Conference— The  Big  Show  — Days. 
Given  at  the  Executive  Chamber  in  Boston, 
this  tenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Stales  of  America, 
the  two  hundred  and  eighth. 

By  His  Excellency  the  Governor.* 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO 
BE  A  DEADBEAT 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr,  PEASE,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  went  through  one 
of  its  periodic  debt  ceiling  increase 
charades  last  week. 
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Some  Members  of  Congress  view 
each  vote  on  increasing  the  debt  ceil- 
ing as  a  test  of  .fiscal  conservatism. 
They  always  vote  against  such  bills 
and  then  go  home  to  tell  their  con- 
stituentB  how  they  voted  to  hold  down 
Federal  spending.  What  such  Members 
are  really  voting  for,  in  my  view,  is  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  be  a  dead- 
beat  with  a  reputation  for  not  paying 
its  bills. 

This  is  the  topic  of  my  most  recent 
weekly  newspaper  column.  It  follows: 
(For  the  week  of  Wednesday.  May  30.  19841 
Washington  Report 
(By  Don  J.  Pease) 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  went 
through  one  of  its  pieriodic  debt  ceiling  in- 
crease charades  last  week. 

The  House  first  rejected  a  bill  to  increase 
by  $30  bfllion  the  amount  of  money  the  U.S. 
Departnraent  of  Treasury  can  borrow  to  fi- 
nance the  federal  debt.  Two  days  later,  a 
virtually  identical  bill  was  passed. 

Such  legislation  is  needed  because  there  is 
a  statutory  ceiling  on  federal  borrowing. 
Until  last  week,  it  was  $1,490,000,000,000. 
Now  it  is  $1,520,000,000,000. 

The  extra  $30  billion  will  suffice  for  per- 
haps 30  jays.  Then  Congress  will  have  to  in- 
crease the  statutory  debt  ceiling  once  more. 

Some  members  of  Congress  view  each  vote 
on  increasing  the  debt  ceiling  as  a  test  of 
fiscal  conservatism.  They  always  vote 
against  such  bills  and  then  go  home  to  tell 
constituents  how  they  voted  to  hold  down 
federal  spending. 

What  such  members  are  really  voting  for. 
in  my  view,  is  for  the  federal  government  to 
be  a  deadbeat  with  a  reputation  for  not 
paying  its  bills. 

It's  like  the  person  who  charges  $2,000 
worth  ol  new  clothes  to  a  credit  card  and 
says,  w  he n  the  monthly  statement  comes  in. 

We  ve  got  lo  start  economizing.  I'm  not 
going  to  pay  this  bill." 

For  individuals  and  for  the  fed«-al  govern- 
ment, the  time  lo  economize  is  when  de- 
cisions afe  made  lo  spend  money— not  after 
money  is  spent  and  Ihe  bills  begin  to  arrive. 

Thus,  my  economy"  votes  come  on  con- 
gressional budget  resolutions  when  I  vote 
for  alternatives  designed  to  reduce  federal 
ink  in  a  responsible  fashion.  On  debt  ceiling 
increase  legislation,  I  generally  vote  yes. 

So  long  as  federal  deficits  are  tolerated 
from  year  lo  year,  the  U.S.  Treasury  will 
have  to  borrow  more  money  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures. And  the  statutory  debt  ceiling  will 
have  to  be  increased  to  accommodate  the 
new  borrowing. 

Without  the  new  liorrowing  authority,  the 
U.S.  Treasury  would  be  unable  to  pay  its 
bills,  mail  out  Social  Security  checks,  etc. 
For  that  reason,  there  was  no  doubt  but 
thai  the  debt  ceiling  increase  would  be  ap- 
proved last  week.  But  would  it  be  the  first 
time,  or  would  it  take  two.  three  or  four  at- 
tempts? 

When  the  vote  first  came  up  on  Tuesday, 
partisanship  reared  its  ugly  head.  Ordinari- 
ly, a  majority  of  Democrats  support  debt 
ceiling  increases,  but  on  Tuesday  the  vast 
majority  (115  to  46)  of  Republican  congress- 
men opposed  President  Reagan's  request  for 
the  $30  billion  increase  in  the  debt  limit. 
That  angered  some  Democrats  who  then 
voted  no  in  an  effort  to  pressure  at  least  a 
bare  majority  of  Republicans  to  support 
President  Reagan. 
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By  Thursday,  cooler  heads  had  prevailed 
and  the  White  House  had  had  a  chance  to 
do  a  little  lobbying.  An  additional  23  Repub- 
licans voted  yes  and  so  did  an  additional  38 
Democrats.  The  bill  passed  211  to  198.« 


IMPACT  ON  WAGES  BY 
UNDOCUMENTED  IMMIGRANTS 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
bill  due  for  floor  consideration  in  the 
near  future,  I  would  like  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  following  article 
on  illegal  immigrants  which  recently 
appeared  in  Business  Week. 

Many  are  under  the  false  impression 
that  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  is  a  jobs 
bill  and  much  support  is  based  on  the 
misguided  assumption  that  control  of 
undocumented  immigrants  will  some- 
how create  more  jobs  for  Americans. 

However,  as  this  article  indicates, 
the  amount  of  job  displacement  by  un- 
documented workers  is  grossly  over- 
stated. In  fact,  immigrants,  whether 
documented  or  undocumented,  tend  to 
stimulate  the  economy  of  our  country 
and  create  jobs. 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  un- 
documented immigration  negatively 
impacts  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  American  workers.  However, 
the  article  also  points  out  that  the 
extent  of  the  impact  undocumented 
immigrants  have  on  American  wages 
and  working  conditions  is  also  over- 
stated. 

Morever.  the  way  to  resolve  such  a 
problem  is  to  deal  with  it  directly 
through  the  enforcement  of  existing 
wage,  hour,  and  working  condition 
laws,  thereby  removing  the  economic 
incentive  to  hire  undocumented  aliens 
while  safeguarding  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican workers.  The  text  is  as  follows: 
[From  Business  Week.  May  14.  1984] 

Illegal  Immigrants;  The  United  States 
May  Gain  More  Than  It  Loses 

Deep  down  in  their  hearts.  Americans 
may  believe  that  the  nation's  doors  should 
be  open  to  anyone  who  wants  to  come  here 
and  work.  After  all.  most  U.S.  citizens  are 
descended  from  immigrants.  But  a  flood  of 
illegal  aliens,  especially  from  Mexico,  has  ig- 
nited fears  that  more  and  more  Americans 
will  lose  their  jobs  or  at  the  very  least  see 
their  wages  depres.sed  as  a  result  of  immi- 
gration. Congress  is  considering  a  bill,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Alan  K,  Simp.son  (R-Wyo.) 
and  Representative  Romano  Mazzoli  (D- 
Ky.).  that  would  legalize  the  status  of  ille- 
gals already  here  while  clamping  down  on 
future  illegal  entry.  The  bill  has  a  good 
chance  of  passing. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  social  and  eco- 
nomic costs  to  illegal  immigration.  But  new 
economic  evidence  suggests  that,  on  bal- 
ance, the  nation  benefits  more  from  the  in- 
creased economic  growth  and  lower  infla- 
tion   stemming    from    illegal    immigration 
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than  it  loses  in  jobs,  lower  wages,  and  wel- 
fare costs. 

Hard  data  on  illegals  are.  of  course,  diffi- 
cult to  come  by.  Based  on  the  recent  surge 
in  arrests  of  aliens,  however,  their  numbers 
are  growing  (chart).  The  Census  Bureau  es- 
timates that  there  are  now  5  million  to  7.5 
million  illegal  residents,  who  may  be  hold- 
ing between  4  million  and  6  million  jobs. 

While  this  seems  like  a  huge  number, 
many  are  jobs  for  which  Americans  do  not 
compete.  Some  illegals  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture, picking  strawberries  and  tomatoes 
in  100'  heal.  Others  hold  such  urban  jobs  as 
dishwashers,  busboys.  maids,  and  sewing- 
machine  operators— unattractive  to  many 
Americans  and  therefore  difficult  for  em- 
ployers lo  fill.  Michael  J.  Piore  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  argues 
that  there  is  in  effect  a  ■two-tier  "  labor 
market  in  which  low-skilled  immigrants 
take  unwanted  jobs  so  that  little  displace- 
ment of  American  workers  occurs. 

Most  experts,  however,  agree  that  illegals 
compete  for  some  jobs  that  Americans  want. 
The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice has  found  illegal  aliens  working  in  the 
garment  and  food-processing  industries  in 
California,  casinos  in  Atlantic  City,  and 
electronics  companies  in  Silicon  Valley. 
Indeed,  a  1979  government  study  estimated 
that  one  in  five  jobs  held  by  an  alien— in 
total,  as  many  as  1.2  million  jobs— could  be 
filled  by  unemplo.ved  Americans.  Those  who 
are  especially  hurl  by  competition  from  ille- 
gals are  low-skilled  workers,  primarily  mi- 
norities and  young  people. 

selective  samples 

However,  even  1.2  million  jobs  represents 
less  than  K;  of  the  total  number  in  the 
economy.  Moreover,  that  figure  is  calculat- 
ed by  looking  only  at  the  kinds  of  jobs 
where  immigrants  and  Americans  are  most 
likely  to  compete.  It  fails  to  consider  the 
spur  to  economic  growth  ihat  immigration 
has  generated  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Il- 
legal immigration,  say  most  econorAists.  has 
added  to  the  nation's  output.  This  increase 
in  goods  and  services  has  created  other  jobs 
that  have  in  good  part  off.set  the  job  loss  to 
Americans  from  direct  competition  with  ille- 
gals. 

Indeed,  many  economists  view  immigra- 
tion as  they  do  international  trade.  While 
the  nation  as  a  whole  benefits  from  free 
trade,  uncompetitive  industries  and  their 
employees  can  be  hurt.  Similarly,  says 
Morgan  O.  Reynolds  of  Texas  AiM  Univer- 
sity, "open  immigration  provides  net  gains 
for  the  economy  by  expanding  output  and 
lowering  prices,  but  some  people  lose." 

At  the  current  pace  of  illegal  immigration, 
which  the  Census  Bureau  estimates  adds 
500.000  people  per  year,  the  impact  on 
future  unemployment  is  likely  to  be  quite 
small.  Even  if  all  of  those  are  workers.  Data 
Resources  Inc.  calculates  that  it  would  add 
only  one-tenth  of  a  percentage  point  to  the 
unemployment  rate.  The  impact  on  specific 
regions,  such  as  the  Southwest  and  Florida, 
would  also  be  modest,  says  senior  economist 
Elisabeth  Allison.  The  DRI  regional  models 
show  that  higher  immigration  in  tl>ese  re- 
gions will  drive  up  the  unemployment  rate, 
but  only  briefly.  Allison  explains  that 
people  in  other  states  respond  lo  increased 
immigration  by  deciding  not  lo  move  there. 
This  limits  the  labor  force  and  curbs  unem- 
ployment. 

Such  findings  do  not  refute  the  conten- 
tion that  illegal  immigrants  drive  down 
wages.  Many  illegals,  for  example,  are  paid 
less  than  the  minimum;  Sheldong  L.  Maram 
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of  Califorina  State  University  found  that 
21.8'~c  of  the  illegal  restaurant  workers  he 
studied  were  paid  less  than  the  minimum 
wage,  compared  with  8.4'"£  of  the  legal  work- 
ers. Since  employers  can  threaten  to  report 
illegals  to  the  authorities,  illegal.s  are  more 
likely  than  others  to  work  for  le.ss  than  the 
legal  minimum  wage  and  put  up  with  sweat 
shop  conditions. 

Yet  a  study  by  Barton  A  Smith  of  the 
University  of  Houston  and  Robert  Neviman 
of  the  University  of  British  Columbia  show.s 
that  the  effect  of  lower  wages  paid  to  ille 
gals  may  not  be  as  severe  as  it  seems  at  first. 
at  least  in  certain  areas.  Smith  and  Newman 
compared  the  wages  in  towns  in  Texas  near 
the  Mexican  border,  where  man>  illegals 
live,  with  towns  farther  from  the  border 
The  average  wages  in  the  border  cities  were 
30'",  to  40'"r  lower  than  in  the  more  distant 
areas.  But  Smith  and  Newman  found  that 
real  wages-wages  adjusted  for  the  cost  of 
living  in  each  area -were  at  most  only  8'; 
lower.  Says  Smith:  From  the  workers 
point  of  Mew.  what  he  s  concerned  about  is 
the  real  wage'  Smith  believes  that  lower 
wages  explain  part,  but  not  all.  of  the  lower 
cost  of  living  in  the  border  areas. 

SAVED  FROM  EXTINCTION 

Lower  wage  costs  can  have  other  benefi 
cia!  effects.  For  one  thing,  they  tend  to  keep 
overall  prices  low    Lower  paid  illegal  aliens 
in  agriculture  help  hold  down  the  prices  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables   More  important, 
low  wages  allow  industries  facing  severe  for 
eign  competition  to  survive    Without   lower 
wages,   some    industries-such    as    the    gar- 
ment   industry  and  consumer  electronics 
would  have  to  go  overseas  to  compete   Savs 
Yale  economist  Jennifer  Roback:     As  long 
as  we  have  internal lonal  trade.  American  in 
duslry  will  compete  with  low-wage  workers. 
It  may  b«'  t>etter  to  employ  them  here  than 
overseas. 

Despite  the  benefits  of  lower  prices  and 
the  bolstering  of  otherwi.se  endangered  do- 
mestic industries,  lower  wages  may  lower 
US  productivity  Dale  W  Jorgen.son  of 
Harvard  believes  that  low  wage  labor  slows 
down  the  growth  of  capital  spending  and 
thus  dampens  productivity  growth  More 
cheap  latMjr  from  Latin  America  could  un 
dermine  to  a  certain  extent  the  capital 
spending  t)Oom  we  anticipate  in  the  1980s, 
he  says.  Jorgenson  points  to  similar  slow 
down  in  productivity  in  the  1970s,  which  he 
attributes  in  part  to  the  svnollen  labor  (orce 
that  reflected  the  baby  boom  and  niw 
female  workers.  Indeed,  former  Labor  Secre 
tary  Ray  Marshall  notes  that  when  child 
labor  was  abolished  in  the  late  19th  century. 
the  garment  industry  invested  in  labor 
saving  equipment  This  ultimately  increa.sed 
productivity  in  the  industry  and  lowered 
prices.  And  i'hilip  L  Martin  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  at  Davis  contends  that  the 
use  of  aliens  in  agriculture  is  holding  back 
important  mechanization. 

To  some  extent.  howe\,er.  the  substitution 
of  cheap  labor  for  capital  will  also  be  moder 
ated  by  an  expanding  economy  Michael  L. 
Wachter  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
notes  that  low-skilled  workers  may  be  sub 
stitutes  for  capital,  but  the  increased  output 
they  produce  also  spurs  capital  investment 

WELFARE  WORRIES 

Even  those  who  recognize  that  the  eco- 
nomic t)enefits  of  illegal  immigrants  out 
weigh  the  negatives  worry  that  legalizing 
their  status  could  be  castly.  They  fear  that 
illegals  vkho  currently  are  afraid  to  seek  wel- 
fare and  jobless  benefits  will  demand  them 
once  they  gain  amnesty,  as  the  Simpson- 
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Mazzoli  bill  prov  ides.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  estimates  that  welfare 
costs  could  go  up  by  as  much  as  $10  billion 
over  a  three-year  period.  Concern  over  this 
steep  increase  helps  explain  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministrations  failure  to  endorse  the  bill. 

But  this  probU'm.  too.  may  be  less  .severe 
than  OMB  expects  It  appears  that  illegals 
already  use  welfare  programs  to  a  greater 
degree  than  previously  thought.  David  He<'r 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California 
compared  families  of  workers  In  Los  Angeles 
County.  He  found  that  about  the  same  per 
(cntage  of  families  of  illegal  Mexican  work 
ers  obtained  food  stamps  and  aid  to  depend 
enl  children  as  did  families  of  Mexican  legal 
immigrants  and  American  citizens  of  Mexico 
descent 

Similarly.  David  S  North  of  the  New 
TransCenturv  Foundation  in  Washington. 
D  C  .  found  that  aliens  do  receive  unemploy 
ment  benefits  Of  147  illegals  arrested  by 
federal  authorities  m  1975  who  re-entered 
the  labor  force.  35';  received  unemployment 
benefits  at  some  time  over  the  next  five 
years. 

Thus,  if  illegal  immigram.s  are  legalized, 
the  number  demanding  more  .social  .services 
could  be  far  less  than  expected.  In  general, 
fears  that  a  tide  of  immigrant  aliens  will 
wreak  economic  havoc  seem  overstated. # 
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A  WELCOME  SIGN  FROM  OUR 
ALLIES 

HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OK  NKBKASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  r. 
recent  article  in  llie  Omaha  World 
Herald  (May  21.  1984)  struck  a  respon- 
sive chord  with  this  Member.  I  have 
maintained  for  years  thai,  although 
this  country  mishl  be  the  leader  of 
the  Atlantic  alliance,  the  Europeans 
and  the  Japanese  could  and  should  do 
more  to  fund  their  own  defense  and 
thus  decrease  the  defense  burden  of 
the  United  Slates.  Currently  one  sees 
Ihis  problem  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  can 
only  hope  that  any  military  actions 
prepared  for  by  the  Pentagon  in  de- 
fense of  the  free  seas  include  substan- 
tial European  help  in  those  plans. 
After  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Europe  and 
Japan  that  receive  most  of  their  oil 
from  this  area— not  us. 

The  World  Herald  has  pointed  out 
that  the  British  have  recently  em- 
barked on  increasing  their  military  ca- 
pabilities. This  is  welcome  news  for 
the  United  Stales  and.  in  the  end,  for 
the  United  Kingdom  itself.  Italy's 
recent  willingness  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  the  Lebanese  multinational 
force  and  the  Sinai  peacekeeping  force 
was  also  a  sign  that  the  tide  might  be 
turning  in  Europe.  I  only  hope,  as  the 
World  Herald  says,  that  'the  Thatch- 
er governments  move  will  encourage 
other  members  of  the  NATO  alliance 
to  assume  more  responsibility  for  Eu- 
rope's defenses.  " 


(From  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  May  21, 

1984] 

British  Set  Good  Example  in  Boosting 

Defense  Role 

The  British  lion  is  showing  some  of  its 
leelh. 

The  Thatcher  government's  plan  to 
strengthen  the  United  Kingdom's  armed 
forces  and  increase  the  British  military 
commitment  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  should  be  an  example  to  other 
NATO  countries. 

Faced  with  the  objective  fact  of  growing 
Soviet  military  power,  the  West  cannot  re- 
sponsibly fail  to  take  the  precaution  of  en- 
suring that  its  own  defeases  are  adequate  to 
meet  the  threat.'  the  British  government 
said  in  an  explanation  of  its  policies. 

Britain's  armed  forces  have  been  drained 
for  decades  by  ill-conceived  adventures  in 
socialism.  This  ha.s  contributed  to  a  decline 
in.British  influence. 

Military  capability  had  sunk  .so  low  that 
the  outcome  of  the  Falkland  Islands  War 
may  have  been  in  doubt  without  the  sideline 
a.ssistance  provided  by  the  United  Stales. 

Britain  was  forced  to  commit  almost  its 
entire  navy  to  that  campaign. 

Under  the  new  plan,  advanced  by  Defen.se 
Secretary  Michael  He.seltine.  the  Royal  Air 
Force  will  increa.se  its  number  of  aircraft  by 
15  percent  in  the  next  10  years.  Eight  war- 
ships that  were  to  have  been  mothballed 
after  1986  will  remain  in  the  active  fleet. 

Ill  addition.  Britain  expects  to  station 
4.000  more  combat  troops  in  West  Germany 
and  make  more  warships  and  warplanes 
available  to  NATO. 

Indeed,  the  army's  fighting  capability 
will  tH'  strengthened  to  an  extent  not  .seen 
in  the  past  three  decades.'  the  government 
said. 

The  United  Stales  has  for  years  provided 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  defense 
system  for  Western  Europe. 

The  British  statement  acknowledged  the 
U.S.  contribution  as  "predominant"  and 
crucial."  It  .said  there  is  no  substitute  for 
the  330.000  U.S.  servicemen  now  stationed 
in  Europe  or  tor  the  "American  nuclear 
guarantee.  " 

But  the  statement  also  showed  a  com- 
mendable willingness  to  shoulder  more  of 
tlie  burden. 

It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  the  Thatcher  gov- 
ernments  move  will  encourage  other  mem- 
bers of  the  NATO  alliance  to  assume  more 
responsibility  for  Europe's  defenses.* 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
opportunity  to  submit  my  views  to  you 
on  the  necessity  to  limit  shoe  imports 
is  appreciated.  Since  I  am  sure  that 
the  Commission  has  unlimited  access 
to  statistical  information  on  shoe  im- 
ports. I  intend  to  focus  my  comments 
on  my  personal  knowledge  about  the 
effects  of  uncontrolled  shoe  imports  in 
the  area  of  Kentucky  that  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent.  It  is  mainly  Appa- 
lachian, and  has  many  counties  which 
are  very  short  of  industrial  jobs. 
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The  effects  are  very  fresh  in  my 
mind,  because  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  on 
April  17.  U.S.  Shoe  Co.  announced 
that  it  ie  closing  its  plant  in  West  Lib- 
erty, a  small  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Morgan  County,  for  good.  This  was 
not  a  complete  surprise.  Earlier  in  the 
month,  the  company  had  disclosed 
that  it  would  not  reopen  for  this  man- 
ufacturing season.  But  knowing  that 
the  closing  announcement  was  prob- 
ably coming  did  not  alleviate  any  of 
the  pain  for  the  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  people  who— directly  and  indi- 
rectly—had earned  a  livelihood  from 
the  shoe  plant  in  this  extremely  job- 
short  area. 

For  the  375  people  laid  off  since  last 
November,  it  meant  the  continuation 
of  economic  disaster,  and  the  loss  of 
hope.  Fbr  the  others  who  had  worked 
there  since  U.S.  Shoe  started  oper- 
ations 7  years  ago.  and  were  waiting 
for  the  chance  to  get  back  on  the  pay- 
roll, it  was  also  the  loss  of  hope. 
•  What  did  the  company  tell  the 
people— both  its  employees  and  the 
concerned  business  and  civic  leaders  of 
Morgan  County? 

It  told  them  the  plain  and  simple 
truth. 

And  the  plain  and  simple  truth  is 
that  overseas  shoe  production,  at 
lower  costs,  often  because  of  subsidies 
by  foreign  governments,  has  made  it 
economically  impossible  for  American 
manufacturers  to  make  shoes  here 
competitively. 

When  the  West  Liberty  plant  closed, 
it  was  the  largest  one  in  the  United 
States  making  women's  fashion  boots. 
To  show  how  much  this  factory,  origi- 
nally built  for  the  Lycoming  Shoe  Co., 
i meant  to  the  local  people,  and  to  the 
economy,  you  have  to  know  that  West 
Liberty  sold  $350,000  in  revenue  bonds 
to  build  the  plant,  on  a  site  purchased 
for  $44,000  in  contributions  by  local 
citizens  and  businesses.  The  site  was 
graded  by  volunteered  heavy  equip- 
ment and  labor. 

I  look  at  the  unemployment  figures 
for  the  Seventh  Kentucky  Congres- 
sional District  so  much  that  I  practi- 
cally have  them  memorized,  but  I 
checked  the  last  ones  available,  and 
the  preliminary  February  figures  show 
Morgan  County  with  a  25-percent  un- 
employment rate.  Now  there  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  rural  area  unemployment  fig- 
ures are  discussed. 

It  is  that  the  discouraged  unem- 
ployed factor  is  greatly  undercounted. 
In  rural  areas,  with  very  few  opportu- 
nities for  industrial  employment,  the 
people  just  give  up  looking  for  a  job 
after  their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion runs  out.  They  do  this  for  very 
good  reasons.  First  of  all.  there  are  not 
any  jobs.  Second,  they  do  not  have  the 
money,  and/or  the  transportation,  to 
go  outside  the  area  looking  for  jobs. 

So,  when  I  say  the  unemployment 
rate  for  Morgan  County  was  25  per- 
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cent  in  February,  more  likely  it  was  35 
to  40  percent. 

The  figure  for  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  the  county  is  given  as  1,541, 
but  I  can  guarantee  you  this:  if  the 
International  Trade  Commission  does 
what  it  should  do,  and  limits  imports 
at  some  legitimate  level,  and  the  plant 
reopens,  there  will  be  several  times 
1,541  people  lined  up  for  jobs. 

And  they  will  be  good,  qualified," 
hardworking  people,  who  will  give  a 
day's  work  and  more  for  that  pay- 
check, which  we  all  know  is  not  big  by 
many  standards. 

This  closing  recently  is  not  the  only 
one  eastern  Kentucky  has  suffered 
through.  In  1977,  U.S.  Shoe  closed  its 
Prestonburg  plant.  In  1979.  there  was 
another  U.S.  Shoe  closing  in  Preston- 
burg. In  1980,  U.S.  Shoe  closed  its 
Maysville  plant. 

Back  in  January,  this  Commission 
was  asked  to  help  these  people  who 
want  to  work— who  want  jobs  and  not 
welfare  and  food  stamps— by  control- 
ling imports  of  shoes.  We  all  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  incumbent  admin- 
istration dropped  import  limitations  in 
1981,  but  I  hope  that  the  Commission 
will  not  let  the  administration's  ne- 
glect of  American  workers  and  indus- 
try guide  it. 

I  hope  you  will  make  a  decision  to 
recommend  limiting  imports  that  lets 
American  working  people  be  working 
people,  and  not  force  them  to  become 
welfare  people.* 


THE  EXPERIMENT  PLOY  TO 
AVOID  HEALTH  STANDARDS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  (May 
24.  1984)  noted  that  an  official  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration (OSHA)  who  prepared 
the  only  written  review  of  a  proposed 
brown  lung  research  experiment  at 
Dan  River  Textile  Mills  in  Danville, 
VA,  was  highly  critical  of  this  pro- 
posed experiment.  Dr.  Susan  Harwood 
stated,  "I  am  concerned  about  approv- 
al for  human  experimentation  "  of  an 
experiment  which  waives  the  OSHA 
cotton  dust  standard  for  selected 
workers  at  the  Dan  River  Mills  and 
allows  this  company  to  further  delay 
installation  of  air  ventilation  equip- 
ment. Two  other  experts  who  reviewed 
the  proposed  experiment  gave  it  only 
cursory  review  according  to  the  Post 
article. 

Dr.  Harwood  stated  that  this  experi- 
ment "should  not  be  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  escaping  the  compliance  deadlines 
for  the  cotton  dust  standard."  Unfor- 
tunately, despite  Dr.  Harwood's  well- 
grounded  fears  about  subjecting  the 
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workers  at  the  Dan  River  Mills  to 
human  experimentation  and  allowing 
Dan  River  to  further  delay  complying 
with  the  OSHA  cotton  dust  standard, 
OSHA  chose  to  ignore  Dr.  Harwood's 
warnings  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Labor  endorsing 
this  experiment. 

This  incident  should  cause  grave 
concern  within  our  Government  where 
a  Government  agency  has  expressly 
endorsed  a  scientific  experiment 
which  uses  human  beings  as  the  sub- 
jects. OSHA  has  apparently  given 
little  or  no  consideration  to  the  ethical 
and  legal  consequences  of  its  endorse- 
ment. Instead  of  doing  its  job  and  in- 
sisting that  Dan  River  Mills  comply 
with  Federal  cotton  dust  standards, 
OSHA  has  become  an  accomplice  in 
assisting  Dan  River  in  its  search  for  a 
way  around  the  law. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague. 
Representative  David  Obey  of  Wiscon- 
sin, for  expressing  his  opposition  this 
past  week  to  this  proposed  experi- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  been  a  leader  on  this  issue  and  has 
voiced  his  concern  as  well  about  this 
experiment  which  jeopardizes  the 
health  of  American  workers. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Thursday, 
May  24.  1984] 

Research  Plan  on  Brown  Lung  Drew 

Criticism 

(By  Molly  Moore) 

Two  experts  gave  only  cursory  review  and 
a  third  gave  a  severely  critical  opinion  of  a 
brown  lung  research  experiment  at  Dan 
River  Inc..  Virginia's  largest  textile  firm, 
before  federal  authorities  recommended  ap- 
proval of  the  proposal,  according  to  govern- 
ment reports  and  interviews  with  the  ex- 
perts. 

The  review  process  strongly  contradicts 
a.ssurances  from  the  federal  Department  of 
Labcrr  to  Virginia  officials  that  the  proposal, 
whicm allowed  Dan  River  to  exceed  federal 
and  -state  cotton  dust  standards  as  part  of 
the  experiment,  had  undergone  a  thorough 
examination. 

Dr.  Susan  Harwood.  an  official  at  the  fed- 
eral Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, issued  the  only  written  report 
on  the  proposal,  a  harsh  review  that 
warned.  "I  am  concerned  about  approval  for 
human  experimentation."  She  also  noted. 
"This  should  not  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  es- 
caping the  compliance  deadlines  for  the 
cotton  dust  standard. " 

Virginia  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try officials,  who  granted  an  interim  order 
allowing  the  experiment  to  begin,  said  the 
agency  was  never  informed  of  the  dissenting 
opinion  issued  by  Harwood. 

If  a  letter  from  federal  OSHA  said  there 
were  serious  problems  with  the  project,  we 
would  certainly  have  taken  a  look  at  that." 
said  Eva  S.  Teig.  commissioner  of  the  de- 
partment. She  said  Virginia  health  and 
safety  officials  conducted  their  own  five- 
month  review  of  the  program,  independent 
of  the  federal  OSHA  study,  and  concluded 
that  workers  at  the  factories  would  be 
"fully  protected"  during  the  project. 

But  according  to  a  r.eport  prepared  by  a 
top  OSHA  official,  one  expert  consulted  on 
the  experiment  made  only  "marginal  com- 
ments." The  third  reviewer   "informally  re- 
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viewed  the  proposed  study."  The  official 
said  neither  submitted  a  written  report  to 
OS  HA 

The  experiment  being  conducted  by  Dan 
River,  which  employs  633  textile  workers  at 
10  locations  in  Danville.  Va..  allows  the  com- 
pany to  delay  compliance  with  OSHA  cotton 
dust  standards  while  it  tries  to  determine 
whether  the  sometimes-fatal  brown  luns 
disease  is  caused  by  bacteria.  The  exact 
cause  of  the  disease,  byssinosis.  is  not 
^nown.  but  textile  workers  suspect  it  is 
caused  by  inhalation  of  microscopic  fibers  in 
cotton  dust. 

The  deadline  for  meeting  those  standards, 
which  required  firms  to  install  expensive 
new  equipment,  was  March  27.  A  few 
months  before  that  deadline.  Dan  River 
asked  Virginia  to  wai\e  the  requirement  for 
SIX  months  in  order  to  test  its  theories  Dan 
River  filed  its  request  for  the  extension,  as 
well  as  for  money  to  carry  out  the  project, 
with  the  federal  OSHA  office,  even  though 
it  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  Union  Tue.sday  asked  federal 
OSHA  officials  to  stop  the  propo.sed  re- 
search, charging.  It  is  simply  unconscion- 
able to  allow  hundreds  of  cotton  mill  work- 
ers to  continue  to  face  a  high  risk  of  devel- 
oping brown  lung  di.sea.se.  ' 

Rep.  David  R.  Obey  (D-Wis  t  this  week 
also  voiced  opposition  to  the  propo.sed  ex- 
periment. It  appears  from  documents  pro 
vjded  by  the  Labor  Department  that  OSHA 
was  .  .  .  less  than  careful  in  assessing  fun 
damental  problems  involving  worker  experi 
mentation."  he  said. 

OSHA  officials  yesterday  defended  I  heir 
review  process  as  thorough  and  said  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  agency  to  conduct  reviews 
without  requiring  experts  to  file  written  re 
ports. 

Dan  River  attorney  J  Marshall  Coleman, 
former  Virginia  attorney  general,  said  he 
considered  the  OSHA  review  of  the  proposal 
■pretty  thorough."  Coleman  also  .said  that 
the  state,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
experiment,  conducted  Us  own  review 

In  November  1983  letter  to  Virginia  offi 
cials  charged  with  overseeing  the  project. 
Thorne  G  Auchter.  then  assistant  secretary 
for  OSHA.  wrote.  The  research  propo 
sal  .  has  b«'en  reviewed  by  Dr  L«-onard 
Vance.  OSHA  s  director  of  Health  Stand 
ards.  members  of  his  staff  and  an  outside 
peer  reviewer.  This  review  resulted  in  Ihi- 
submission  of  an  improved,  slill  stronger 
proposal. 

The  outside  review.  Dr  Hans  Weill,  as  re 
searcher  at  the  Brookings  Institution,  .said 
Vance  showed  him  the  propo.sal  last  year 
but  that  he  remembered  few  details  of  the 
conversation.  "I  remember  him  very  infor 
mally  asking  me  what  I  thought  about 
it  ...  I  looked  at  it  informally. 

But  a  top  OSHA  official.  Patrick  R 
Tyson,  said  yesterday.  We  did  a  (air 
amount  of  review  A  number  of  folks  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  it  "  He  .said  the  fad  that 
only  one  reviewer  submitted  a  written 
report  was  not  an  indication  of  the  thor 
oughness  of  the  review." 

Tyson  said  that  since  the  investigation  of 
the  review  process  began,  he  has  learned 
that  other  people  in  the  policy  office  *ere 
involved  in  preliminary  discussions  on  the 
project. 

OSHAs  Vance  was  a  key  supporter  of  the 
proposal  and  helped  draft  the  recommenda 
tion  that  state  officials  accept  the  project 
Vance,  who  could  hot  t>e  reached  for  com 
ment.  was  employed  by  Coleman  while  he 
was  attorney  general  and  before  he  was  re 
tained  by  Dan  River. 
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Obey  .said  earlier  this  week  that  he  found 
the  relationship    intriguing." 

Coleman,  a  1981  gubernatorial  candidate 
in  Virginia,  dismissed  allegations  that  his 
previous  relationship  with  Vance  had  an 
effect  on  Dan  Rivers  proposal. 

My  experience  with  him  (Vance)  is  that 
he  does  things  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
substance."  he  said. 

The  Dan  River  experiment  is  the  latest 
chapter  in  a  long-running  controxer.sy  over 
the  cau.se  of  brown  lung  disease.  Textile 
unions  have  fought  for  tougher  regulations 
to  ensure  the  .safety  of  workers,  while  the 
textile  industry  has  contended  that  there  Is 
no  proof  that  new  equipment  .and  ventila 
tion  requirements  will  prevent  workers  from 
contracting  the  di.sease. 

Dan  River  officials  argue  that  their  exper- 
■  iment.  which  will  be  conducted  by  two  medi- 
-cal  specialists,  could  help  end  that  debate  by 
finding  the  exact  cause  of  the  disease.  They 
say  that  although  new  ventilation  will  not 
be  installed  in  their  plants,  workers  will  con 
linue  to  wear  .safety  equipment  during  the 
experiment  # 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT 
McWHIRTER 

HON.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR. 

Of  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  one  of  the  most  respected  citizens 
of  east  Texas.  Mr.  Robert  McWhirter. 
passed  away  recently  in  Paris,  TX. 
Bob  McWhirter  was  a  close  friend  and 
valued  adviser.  He  was  a  community 
leader  who  gave  uncea-singly  of  his 
lime  to  help  others.  As  a  special  agent 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, Bob  McWhirter  played  a  succt^ss- 
ful  role  in  law  enforcement  during 
tho.se  early,  dark  days  of  World  War 
II.  He  had  a  great  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  was  honored  by  his  contempo- 
raries as  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  Texas  bar. 

In  the  passing  of  Bob  McWhirter 
the  Slate  of  Texas  and,  indeed,  the 
Nation  has  lost  a  distinguished  citizen. 
I  commend  the  following  newspaper 
article  from  the  Paris  News  concern 
ing  his  life  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues as  follows; 

I  From  the  Pans  News.  May  9.  19841 
Robert  MrWmRTKK  Dits 

Pari-s  attorney  Robert  McWhirter.  2314 
Cli\eland.  died  at  f>  am  Wednesda> .  May  9. 
at  St  Josephs  Hos|)ital  m  Pans  He  was 
president  o(  thr  Pans.  Texa.s  Industrial 
Foundation  Inc  and  was  a  former  mayor  of 
Pans 

Funeral  serMces  will  be  held  at  II  am 
Friday  May  II,  at  Fry  and  Oibbs  Funeral 
Home  Chapel  with  the  Re\  Dirk  Atkinson 
and  the  Re\  Ray  Slarnes  of  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  in  Evergreen  Cemetery 

McWhirter  had  served  as  president  of  the 
Pans.  Texas  Industrial  Foundation  Inc. 
since  1953.  During  his  tenure  with  the  foun- 
dation he  was  instrumental  in  the  decisions 
of  Agpro.  Inc..  Superior  Switchboard  and 
Devices.  Flex-O-Lite.  Dixie  Cap  Rubber  Co. 
Hollywood  Vassarette.         UARCO.         Ford 


Southwestern  Training  Center,  Campbell 
Soup,  Merico  Cake  and  Box  Plants.  South- 
western Foundry  and  Kimberly-Clark  to 
locate  operations  in  Paris.  He  was  honored 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  April  2, 
1979.  for  the  industrial  expansion  of  Paris 
and  Lamar  County  and  for  his  leadership. 

He  was  elected  to  the  city  council  in  1955 
and  .served  until  1959.  He  was  mayor  in 
1958  59  He  .served  as  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Board  of  Directors 
in  1953  54  and  had  .served  on  the  chamber's 
industrial  committee  since  1953. 

Born  Sept.  1.  1916.  in  Greenville,  a  son  of 
S.R.  and  Ethel  Palters-on  McWhirter.  he 
was  a  19_33  honor  graduate  of  Greenville 
High  School.  He  attended  Wesley  College  in 
Greenville  and  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  from  East  Texas  State  College  and 
his  law  degree  cum  laude  from  Southern 
Methodist  University  in  1939.  He  .served  as 
assistant  county  attorney  in  Greenville 
from  1939  until  1941.  He  joined  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  1941  and  served 
as  a  sp<'cial  agent  in  San  Antonio.  New  Orle- 
ans and  Baton  Rouge.  La.  and  Tyler  and 
Paris.  He  left  the  bureau  in  1952  and  re- 
turned to  Paris  to  make  his  home. 

He  was  as.sociated  with  First  National 
Bank  here  until  1958  when  he  resigned  to 
inter  the  practice  of  law.  He  served  as  vice 
president  and  trust  officer  and  president  of 
the  bank. 

McWhirter  was  a  32nd  Degree  Mason,  a 
member  of  the  Pans  lOOF  Lodge  and 
served  on  committees  for  the  Community 
Chest  and  other  cl\ic  committees.  He  was  a 
director  of  First  F'ederal  Savings  and  Loan 
A.ssociatlon  for  more  then  25  years  and  was 
a  member  of  the  a.s.sociat ion's  executive 
commillee.  He  was  honored  by  First  Federal 
lor  outstanding  service  during  his  tenure  on 
the  board 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  and  .served  as  adult 
Sunday  school  teacher  for  18  years,  teach- 
ing in  evi'ry  city  where  the  McWhirters 
lived  bi'gmning  in  Greenville  in  1940. 

A  member  of  the  Lamar  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, he  served  a.s  its  president  in  1961  62. 
He  wa-s  a  member  of  the  Northeast  Texas 
Bar  Association  and  Slate  Bar  of  Texas.  In 
Sept.  1982.  he  received  a  certificate  of  ap- 
preciation awarded  by  the  Northeast  Texas 
Bar  A.ssoeiation  for  more  than  40  years  of 
outstanding  service. 

Members  of  the  Lamar  County  Bar  A.sso- 
eiation and  offuers  and  directors  of  First 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  A.s.sociation  will 
serve  .xs  honorary  bearers. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  the  former 
Jean  Conger  whom  he  married  on  June  15. 
1940.  in  Greenville;  two  daughters.  Linda 
Conger  McWhirter  of  Pans  and  Mrs.  Bill 
I  Alice  Jean  I  Mathews  of  Carrollton;  two 
granddaughters,  Allison  Michelle  Mathews 
and  Meredith  Diane  Mathews,  both  of  Car- 
rollton, one  sister,  Mrs,  Ethelda  Poole  of 
Greenville;  two  nephews  and  one  niece. 

If  memorials  are  preferred,  the  family  re- 
quests they  be  made  to  SI.  Jo.seph's  Hospital 
or  First  United  Methodist  Church.* 


MISSIGMAN  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 
CEREMONIES  MARKING  40TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  D-DAY 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
leaders  of  the  old  Alliance  will  assem- 
ble in  Europe  next  week  to  participate 
in  the  international  ceremonies  mark' 
ing  the  40th  anniversary  of  D-day. 
They  will  come  to  celebrate  the  victo- 
ry as  well  as  mourn  the  dead. 

One  American,  a  gentleman  from  my 
district,  saw  close  up  the  horrors  asso- 
ciated with  that  war  as  a  sergeant- 
major  supervising  a  corps  of  18  em- 
balmers  who  followed  the  advancing 
Allies  in  their  sweep  from  Normandy, 
France,  to  Germany,  beginning  on 
June  6,  1944.  Charles  Missigman  of 
Williamsport,  PA,  was  responsible  for 
collecting  and  burying  the  dead  or  re- 
turning the  corpses  to  the  United 
States  for  interment  here. 

Mr.  Missigman  will  also  be  returning 
to  Europe  next  week  for  the  first  time 
in  more  than  three  decades  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ceremonies.  His  June  2-18 
itinerary  will  take  him  to  London, 
Liverpool.  Le  Havre,  Normandy,  Paris, 
the  Brest  Peninsula,  Brussels,  Bas- 
togne,  and  Luxembourg,  where  38 
years  ago  h'-  attended  a  funeral  for 
Gen.  George  Patton.  who  was  killed  in 
a  traffic  accident  after  the  war. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks excerpts  taken  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  May  13,  1984. 
Grit  detailing  Mr.  Missigman's  experi- 
ences of  the  events  surrounding  the 
Normandy  invasion. 

Ex-EMbalmer  Returning  to  Normandy 
(By  Mike  Cummings) 

Missigman.  a  graduate  of  the  former  St. 
Mary's  High  School  and  Eckels  College  of 
Mortuary  Science  in  Philadelphia,  was  as- 
signed to  Brookwood  Cemetery  in  Woking, 
England,  for  nine  months  prior  to  joining 
allied  farces  during  their  June  1944  invasion 
of  Europe. 

"We  held  funerals  three  times  a  week." 
Missigman  recalled,  "and  buried  hundreds  a 
day.  including  Germans.  The  worst  thing 
about  it  was  seeing  all  those  people  in  the 
prime  of  their  life  getting  killed.  Burying 
them  oite  at  a  time,  you  didn't  realize  what 
was  involved.  But  seeing  all  those  graves,  it 
was  just  incomprehensible." 

In  all.  more  than  150.000  Americans  were 
buried  In  Europe,  and  Missigman  was  in- 
volved In  some  way  in  supervising  oper- 
ations at  all  the  cemeteries. 

■'After  a  battle,  the  engineers  would  come 
through  first  to  clear  the  mines,"  he  said. 
Then  te  would  follow.  We  did  everything 
in  our  pqwer  to  identify  the  bodies. " 

Sometin^s  he  and  his  men  slept  in  fox- 
holes and  Tents  or  at  the  end  of  landing 
strips  within  range  of  enemy  gunfire. 

Missigman  recalls  an  incident  which  typi- 
fied the  gruesomeness  of  the  tasks  he  daily 
faced: 

"After  a  plane  crash,  the  only  thing  left  of 
the  pilot  was  a  piece  of  the  tongue,  which 
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we  had  to  send  back  to  his  family  in  a 
casket.  A  courier  accompanying  the  casket 
advised  the  family  not  to  open  it,  because 
there  were  unusual  circumstances  involved. 
but  it  was  up  to  them  whether  or  not  they 
would  actually  open  it." 

Missigman  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1946  but  went  back  to  Europe  within  a 
year  as  a  civilian  War  Department  employee 
and  remained  there  until  1950. 

'After  the  war.  you  see,  everyone  had  to 
be  disinterred,  processed,  casketed  and  re- 
buried  in  the  U.S.  or  Europe." 

Missigman  decided  not  to  open  a  mortuary 
when  he  returned  to  the  United  Stales  to 
stay. 

"I  had  enough  of  that  when  I  was  in 
Europe. "  he  said. 

Instead,  he  went  into  the  insurance  busi- 
ness and  in  recent  years  operated  the  News 
Center  in  the  Loyal  Plaza.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  JULIUS  AXELROD 

HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  distinguished 
scientists,  Nobel  Laureate  Dr.  Julius 
Axelrod,  retired  from  Federal  service 
on  March  31  after  having  served  with 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  since 
1949  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  since  1955. 

Dr.  Axelrod's  reputation  in  the  field 
of  neuropharmocology  is  exceptional. 
In  1970,  the  international  scientific 
community,  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing research,  awarded  him  the 
coveted  Nobel  Prize  for  his  discovery 
of  the  process  by  which  noradrenaline 
is  metabolized.  This  research  has  led 
to  a  new  understanding  of  how  the 
brain  works  and  has  had  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness. 

Unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries 
who  completed  their  academic  school- 
ing and  then  entered  the  research 
field.  Dr.  Axelrod  did  not  follow  the 
traditional  scientist  career  path.  Be- 
cause of  Jewish  quotas  which  existed 
at  the  time  he  graduated  from  college 
in  1933.  his  application  to  medical 
school  was  denied.  Instead  of  immedi- 
ately pursuing  alternative  higher  edu- 
cation, he  worked  as  a  biochemist  for  a 
New  York  company  for  15  years  before 
accepting  a  position  with  NIH  in  1949. 
It  was  not  until  22  years  after  he  re- 
ceived his  undergraduate  degree  that 
Dr.  Axelrod  completed  the  require- 
ments for  his  doctorate  in  pharmacol- 
ogy from  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Axelrod  has  been  an  invaluable 
mentor  of  young  neuroscientists, 
many  of  whom  have  trained  in  his  lab- 
oratory. He  has  received  numerous  ac- 
colades for  his  contributions  to  sci- 
ence, including  the  Gairdner  Award 
for  Distinguished  Research  in  1967. 
the  Alumni  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment Award  from  George  Washington 
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University  in  1968.  and  the  Albert  Ein- 
stein Award  from  Yeshiva  University 
in  1971. 

He  is  an  unpretentious  man  who 
deals  with  complex  scientific  research, 
much  of  which  has  yielded  tremen- 
dous physiological  and  psychological 
benefits  for  people  throughout  the 
world.  He  is  responsible  for  the  discov- 
ery of  acetaminophen,  a  nonaspirin 
pain  reliever,  and  currently  he  is  re- 
searching the  behavior  of  hormones 
which  are  involved  in  stress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  Dr.  Axelrod 
for  his  exceptional  accomplishments 
during  his  career  with  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  Although  Dr.  Axel- 
rod is  retiring  from  Federal  service,  he 
will  continue  his  challenging  work.  We 
are  all  indebted  to  Dr.  Axelrod  for  his 
ground-breaking  research  and  immeas- 
urable contributions  to  the  scientific 
and  medical  communities.  We  con- 
gratulate him  and  wish  him  much  suc- 
cess in  his  future  endeavors.* 


ROMULUS  JUNIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL    BAND    PROGRAM    RE- 
CEIVES HIGH  HONORS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  recent  accomplishments  of  the 
Romulus  Junior  High  School  Concert 
and  Symphonic  Bands.  Romulus 
Junior  High  School  is  located  in  the 
15th  District  of  Michigan,  which  I  rep- 
resent. 

Both  the  Romulus  Concert  and 
Symphonic  Bands  performed  at  the 
State  band  festival  on  May  5  and  re- 
ceived first  division  superior  ratings. 
The  concert  band  was  in  the  class  "C  " 
Junior  high  band  category  and  the 
symphonic  band  was  in  the  class  'A  " 
Junior  high  school  band  classification. 

Earlier,  on  March  17,  the  Romulus 
groups  received  first  division  ratings  at 
the  district  band  festival  held  at  the 
Romulus  Senior  High  School.  This 
qualified  the  young  musicians  for  the 
State  festival. 

The  bands  were  graded  by  three 
judges  in  the  prepared  music  section, 
which  includes  a  required  composition, 
a  march  and  a  selected  number,  and 
then  by  another  judge  in  the  sight 
reading  section,  where  two  numbers 
are  performed  without  practice.  The 
State  band  festival  is  administered  by 
the  Michigan  School  Band  and  Or- 
chestra Association  which  this  year 
celebrated  its  50th  year  anniversary. 

The  Romulus  Junior   High  School- 
Band  program,  under  the  leadership 
of  band  director  Richard  Kruse,  was 
the  only  junior  high  school  of  the  264 
junior  high  schools  in  the  Metropoli- 
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tan  Detroit  area  (Wayne.  Oakland  and 
Macomb  Counties)  to  have  two  groups 
earn  the  coveted  first  division  ratings 
this  year.  Only  12  other  schools  of  the 
264  earned  single  first  ratings  at  the 
1984  State  festival.  Statewide,  the 
Romulus  Junior  High  Schoql  Band 
program  was  among  5  schools  out  of 
624  Michigan  junior  high  schools  to 
earn  two  first  division  ratings  at  the 
State  festival.  The  symphonic  band 
also  performed  for  the  Mid-Western 
Conference  on  School  Vocal  and  In- 
strumental Music  in  Hill  Auditorium 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor  on  January  20. 
1984. 

The  Romulus  Junior  High  School 
Bands  have  achieved  these  high  per- 
formance goals  despite  the  difficult 
economic  times  which  have  forced 
school  consolidations,  program  cut- 
backs, and  a  very  uncertain  fiscal  envi- 
ronment. They  have  been  able  to  do 
this  because  of  the  concern,  .sacrifice, 
and  outstanding  support  from  the 
Romulus  Board  of  Education.  The.se 
memt)ers  are:  Daniel  R.  Bales,  presi- 
dent: Kenneth  E.  Berlinn.  vice  presi 
dent:  Sandra  F.  Langley.  .secretary;  Jo 
Ann  Marvicsin,  treasurer;  Richard 
Campbell,  trustee;  Mary  King,  trustee; 
and  Edward  Wilkerson,  trustee. 

The  band  has  also  received  the  help 
and  special  support  provided  by  Super- 
intendent Dr.  William  Bedell.  Addi- 
tional encouragement  and  expertise 
has  been  forthcoming  from  Dr.  Terrel 
LeCesne.  assistant  superintendent  for 
administrative  services:  Joel  Carr. 
business  manager:  Nich  Tottis.  princi- 
pal; and  William  McDonald,  assistant 
principal. 

MT^peaker.  I  want  to  lake  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  congratula 
tions  to  the  Romulus  community  and 
to  these  fine  bands.  The  members  of 
these  bands  who  have  made  us  all  so 
proud  are: 

CONCERT  BA.ND 

Flute:  Kim  Picciano.  Belinda  Scott. 
Stacie  Fisher.  Wendy  Pivacek.  Julie 
Leja,  Sonia  Austin.  Kim  Johnson. 
Heather  Sparagowski  and  Julie  Wash- 
burn. 

Clarinet:  James  Wadsworth.  Tracey 
Hetzel.  Lisa  McClure.  Wendi 
McCombs.  Ellen  Wilkerson.  Anita 
Goree.  Sharon  Panek.  Cherrie  East 
man.  Pam  King.  Amy  Harriff.  Angela 
Parise,  Denise  Feliciano.  Lee  Ann 
Miller,  Tonya  Rutledge.  Mike  Hansen. 
Amy  Knight  and  Yolanda  Marion. 

Bass  clarinet:  Ron  Hammac. 

Alto  saxophone:  Jamie  Hicks.  Alice 
Ozog  and  Laura  Biro. 

Tenor  saxophone:  Cathy  Easterling. 

Baritone  saxophone:  Atrolya  Jones. 

Cornet:  Paul  Pyenta.  Stacey  Watts. 
Sandy  Kushner.  Laurie  Berlinn. 
JoAnn  Druyor.  Wayne  Herren.  Chad 
Blackburn.  Chris  Barks.  John  Wads- 
worth,  Carrie  Corpe  and  Billy  Hudson. 

French  horn:  Marc  McAlister. 
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Trombone:  Tracy  Allen.  Modesty 
Nelson,  David  Boback,  Tina  Nelson 
and  Jeffery  Martinez. 

Baritone:  David  Dudley,  Alex  Bos- 
sory.  David  Ditsch  and  Maurice  Wind- 
ham. 

Tuba:  Raquel  Boler  and  Barbara 
Ferguson. 

Percussion:  Tina  Trent.  Mark  Gon-^ 
zales.  Mike  MauU.  Mickey  Kreutzer 
and  Deanna  Dague. 

SYMPHONIC  BAND 

Flute:  Renee  Hardt,  Li.sa  Kreutzer. 
Jennifer  Blaszczak.  Susan  Nash.  Julie 
Dingman.  Michele  Duprey,  Carol  Cha- 
fins.  Tammy  Michnicwicz,  Pamm  Jef- 
feries  and  Nancy  Bozelak. 

Oboe:  Lori  McLean 

Bassoon:  Angela  Spicrling. 

Clarinet:  Melisa  Shellenbarger. 
Kelly  Slaughter.  Martie  Casmer.  Amy 
McDonald.  Debbie  Graham.  Mia  Ken- 
nedy. Sherri  McFall.  Crystal  Mar- 
kowski.  Rory  Creith.  Laura  Robbins. 
Julie  Jones  and  Wendy  Mezza. 

Alto  clarinet:  Charlotte  Wallen. 

Bass  clarinet:  Kim  Wehrmeister  and 
Teracita  Pitchford. 

Alto  saxophone:  Kim  Lyles.  Joey 
Zurawski.  Faith  Hammers  and  Charles 
Crosby. 

Tenor  .saxophone:  Sandy  Plonka. 

Baritone  saxophone:  Marty  Jones. 

Cornet:  Jeanette  Debellefeuille.  Lisa 
Haines.  Lara  Gutierrez,  Michele  Good. 
Holly  O'Connor.  Laurie  Stewart.  Lisa 
Roy.  Mario  Waldrup.  Roberto  Austria. 
Tony  Alongi.  Kelly  Donathan.  Mark 
Wehrmister.  Vincent  Winer.  Ed  Wil- 
kerson. Salina  VanAmeyde.  Denna  Ga 
larowic  and  Carmen  Reed. 

French  horn:  Al  French.  Jo\  ita  Imie- 
lowski.  Wendy  King.  Pam  Breeding 
and  Laurie  Montroy. 

Trombone:  Steve  Bagwell.  Leonard 
Barr.  Steve  Hoinka.  Paul  While,  Mat- 
thew Ozog  and  John  Otrompke. 

Baritone:  Alex  Good.  Wayne  Gomez. 
Tracy  Schmidt  and  Susan  Roddy. 

Tuba:  Yolanda  Bentley.  Delanor 
Drumgo.  Matthew  Molenda  and 
Dasein  Coleman. 

Percu.ssion:  Charlene  Gaffka.  Joe 
Long.  Msichana  Higgins.  Debbie 
Enlow.  Chris  Murray  and  Charletta 
Ha.san  • 


P^OOTWEAR  INDUSTRY  NEEDS 
OUR  HELP 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

Dt   Nt:W    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
issue  which  I  believe  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  many  of  their  constituents. 
The  footwear  industry  has  been  suf- 
fering from  substantial  import  pene- 
tration since  1968.  As  a  result  of  this 
import  penetration,  the  industry  has 
experienced  declines  in  production  and 
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employment  and  a  majority  of  the 
firms  in  the  industry  have  been  unable 
to  sustain  a  reasonable  level  of  profit- 
ability. 

In  1984  import  penetration  in  the 
footwear  industry  is  up  to  70  percent. 
In  this  year  alone.  16  factories  in  the 
United  States  have  closed  and  over 
2.000  jobs  have  been  lost. 

The  average  footwear  employee 
earns  an  hourly  wage  which  is  40  per- 
cent lower  than  the  average  hourly 
wage  for  all  U.S.  manufacturing.  As  a 
direct  result  of  escalating  imports,  the 
unemployment  rate  in  the  industry 
stands  at  18.7  percent  as  opposed  to 
11 -percent  unemployment  for  all  U.S. 
manufacturing.  More  than  31.000 
workers  have  lost  their  jobs  since  1976. 
The  toll  in  personal  sacrifice  and  hard- 
ship is  staggering.  Moreover,  small 
firms  in  small  towns  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  nonrubbcr  footwear  indus- 
try. The  labor-intensive  nature  of  the 
industry  means  that  a  plant  closing 
can  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
entire  town. 

Despite  overwhelming  foreign  com- 
petition and  low  profits,  the  industry 
has  b€'en  spending  money  on  research 
development  in  modernization.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  imports,  but  the  industry  will 
not  make  a  full  recovery  without  relief 
under  .section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  This  law  provides  the  opportuni- 
ty to  petition  the  International  Trade 
Commission  (ITO  for  import  relief. 
The  petitioners  must  prove  that  im- 
ports are  a  substantial  cause  of  serious 
injury  or  threat  of  serious  injury.  This 
comprehensive  solution  is  being 
sought  because  a  piecemeal  approach 
of  counter\ ailing  duty  and  antidump- 
ing cases  will  not  solve  the  global 
problem. 

Labor  and  management  are  united  in 
their  support  of  the  section  201  peti- 
tion. Each  has  already  made  sacrifices 
in  pay  and  benefits,  and  .seeks  to  limit 
annual  imports  and  establish  quantita- 
tive restrictions  in  order  to  allow  lime 
for  the  U.S.  footwear  industry  to 
become  fully  competitive.  The  foot- 
wear industry  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  economic  health  of  many  small 
communities  in  the  United  States.  Our 
constituents  who  work  in  the  footwear 
industry  deserve  the  chance  to  gain  an 
equitable  share  of  the  domestic 
market. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
evidence  submitted  in  support  of  the 
section  201  petition.  I  believe  that 
your  concern  will  match  mine.  I  have 
already  written  to  the  ITC  in  support 
of  the  petition,  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  on  behalf  of  an  important 
American  industry .• 


May  30,  1984 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BERNHARD 
KIEWE 
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WOMEN'S  PENSION  EQUITY  ACT 
SPEECH 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
II^THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to 
honor  a  most  unique  individual.  Mr. 
Bernhard  Kiewe.  Mr.  Kiewe  has  been 
named  "man  of  the  year"  for  1984  by 
the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Abraham  Schreter  Lodge  2514,  Bnai 
B'rith  for  his  outstanding  service  not 
only  to  the  Jewish  community  on  both 
the  national  and  local  levels,  but  to 
the  Greater  Baltimore  community  as 
well. 

Bernie's  hard  work  and  dedication  to 
the  ideals  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  and  his 
great  love  for  the  Jewish  people  is  well 
known.  After  serving  16  years  as  the 
executive  director  of  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund  of  Maryland,  he  was  re- 
cently named  national  development 
officer  for  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
National  Shrine  and  Museum  here  in 
Washington.  However,  his  commit- 
ment and  leadership  in  the  Jewish 
community  does  not  stop  there.  Bernie 
has  given  of  himself  in  many  volun- 
teer capacities.  He  was  the  director  of 
community  relations  for  the  State  of 
Israel  bonds  organization,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Israel  Histadrut 
Council  of  Baltimore,  and  the  post 
commander  of  the  Maryland  Free 
State  Post.  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
where  hie  served  with  distinction  and 
devotion,  and  was  named  JWV  com- 
mander of  the  year.  Formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Adas  Yeshurun  Mogen 
Abraham  congregation,  he  is  currently 
chaplain  for  the  JWV,  Department  of 
Maryland,  and  a  member  of  the  Abra- 
ham Schreter  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
the  Yecfe  Grotto  Masonic  Order,  and 
the  Zionist  Organization  of  America. 

In  addition  to  this  tireless  list  of  ac- 
complishments, Bernie  has  been  a 
model  community  service  for  the  Bal- 
timore area.  A  member  of  the  mayor's 
Baltimore  Crime  Commission,  and  a 
recipient  of  the '  Governor's  Citizen's 
Award,  he  has  also  served  as  director 
of  the  Old  Court  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. 

Bernhard  Kiewe  is  an  iixdividual  who 
has  my  deepest  admiration  for  his  ex- 
emplary service  to  his  community.  He 
is  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  It  is  a  great 
honor  to  bring  these  accomplishments 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and 
I  congratulate  Bernie  on  his  award  as 
"man  of  the  year."* 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Congress,  in  a  unanimous 
vote,  passed  the  Women's  Pension 
Equity  Act,  H.R.  4280.  For  too  long. 
the  particular  needs  and  life  patterns 
of  some  members  of  our  society  have 
been  overlooked.  This  oversight  result- 
ed in  many  people,  particularly 
women,  growing  older  with  no  retire- 
ment plan  or  very  limited  benefits. 

The  Women's  Pension  Equity  Act, 
amending  the  Employment  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  (ERISA)  of 
1974,  encourages  varied  pension  plans 
for  all  workers  to  participate  in  and 
does  not  preclude  full  participation  by 
women  because  of  their  different  life- 
styles, career  choices,  or  marital  deci- 
sions. For  example,  State  courts  are 
now  authorized  to  divide  up  pension 
benefits  in  divorce  cases  where  there 
are  no  laws  allowing  for  spousal  as- 
sumption. 

In  the  past  a  man's  decision  to  forgo 
joint  and  survivor  benefits  can  rob  his 
widow  of  a  future.  It  is  a  decision  that 
both  partners  in  a  marriage  should 
participate  in.  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion which  makes  that  joint  participa- 
tion mandatory. 

Women  have  also  suffered  because 
the  law  ignored  their  needs  for  mater- 
nity leave  time.  The  bill  now  allows 
wage  earners  to  take  off  as  many  as  5 
years  for  employer-approyed  materni- 
ty or  paternity  leave  before  returning 
to  woric. 

All  today's  women  need  is  an  equal 
chance.  We  owe  that  chance  to  them. 
But  more  importantly,  we  owe  it  to 
our  country  which  has  been  deprived 
for  too  long  of  the  full  benefit  of  their 
talents.  I  will  continue  to  work  toward 
.  abolishing  these  laws  and  standards 
which  hamper  women  in  their  search 
for  equality  .• 


LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED  FROM 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  LEBANON 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  thoughts  of  John  E.  Rouse,  Jr.,  as- 
sociate professor  of  political  science  at 
Ball  State  University  in  Muncie,  IN. 
His  scholarly  analysis  on  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Lebanon  provides  an  interest- 
ing insight  into  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Dr. 
Rouse's  editorial  first  appeared  in  the 
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Louisville  Courier- Journal  on  April  15, 
1984. 

[From  the  Courier-Journal.  (Louisville, 

KY).  Apr.  15.  1984] 
Lebanon  Failure  Offers  U.S.  Leaders  a 
Lesson 
(By  John  E.  Rouse.  Jr..  Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Science  at  Ball  State  University) 
The  pain  of  failing  offers  opportunities 
for  insight  that  the  joy  of  success  doesn't 
bring.  What  are  the  national  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  U.S.  failures  in  Lebanon,  fail- 
ures that  have  brought  such  bitter  words 
between  the  White  House  and  Congress? 

MEDIATOR  vs.  PROTAGONIST 

The  most  immediate  lesson  our  national 
leaders  should  examine  is  our  role  as  media- 
tor, as  opposed  to  protagonist  or  advocate, 
in  Middle  East  crises.  In  Lebanon,  the 
United  States  ventured  into  the  role  of  pro- 
tagonist. 

That  was  documented,  in  a  formal  sense, 
in  the  ill-fated  May  17.  1983.  agreement 
with  Israel  and  the  Gemayel  government  in 
Lebanon.  The  history  of  post-World  War  II 
politics  in  the  Middle  East  indicates  that 
this  country  serves  its  interests  best  with  a 
more  pluralistic,  even-handed  approach  to 
the  factionalism  of  that  region. 

MILITARY  FORCE  VS.  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

The  United  States  is  a  diverse,  pluralistic 
society  which,  in  this  crisis,  dealt  with  na- 
tional and  factional  interests  in  absolutist 
ways.  Lebanon's  reality  is  that  the  Shiites. 
Druse.  Sunni  Moselms,  Syrians.  Palestinian 
guerrillas.  Christians  and  Lebanese  army 
strive  to  dominate  this  .small  land  that  is 
geographically,  economically  and  ethnically 
diverse.  The  Reagan  administration  chose 
an  absolute  alternative  in  recognizing  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Gemayel  regime,  a  minori- 
ty government. 

President  Reagan's  diplomatic  leadership 
promoted  an  incremental.  muddling- 
through.  ad-libbing  military  option.  The 
Pentagon  is  like  any  bureaucracy;  the  mili- 
tary establishment  must  lake  its  war  where 
the  brass  can  find  one.  Promotions  in  the 
military  bureaucracy  do  not  come  from  sit- 
ting behind  a  desk  at  Camp  Lejeune:  ad- 
vancement comes  on  the  battlefield.  If  there 
is  one  overwhelming  lesson  in  the  military 
sphere,  it  is  that  our  military  force  should 
be  employed  with  *  •  * 

Americans  in  Vietnam  and  Soviets  in  Af- 
ghanistan illustrate  the  price  paid  for  utiliz- 
ing incrementalism  over  more  precisely  im- 
plemented violent  force  accompanied  by 
economic  carrots.  One  does  not  have  to  wit- 
ness the  success  of  a  Marshall  Plan  to  real- 
ize that  economic  activities  generate  •win- 
win"  options  and  not   iose-lose"  results. 

GOOD  GUYS  vs.  BAD  SYSTEMS 

The  Tebels  "  of  Lebanon,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  U.S.  foreign-policy  makers,  may  be 
products  of  bad  systems,  but  they  constitute 
the  majority  in  that  war-torn  nation.  The 
Shiites.  Islamic  Amal.  Druse,  Sunni  Mos- 
lems. Syrians  and  Palestinians  are  what  the 
U.S.  media  label  'rebels  ". 

Whatever  we  want  to  call  the  majority  of 
people  residing  in  Lebanon  does  not  really 
matter.  We  should  acknowledge  that  the 
rebels'  perspectives  have  merit,  if  for  no 
other  reason  that  these  views  are  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Lebanese  majority.  Those  same 
U.S.  foreign-policy  makers  should  come  to 
similar  realizations  concerning  our  dilem- 
mas in  Central  America. 

The  Soviets  recognize  that  governments 
are    capable    of    yielding^   bad    things:    the 
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United  Slates  idealistirally  talked  economir 
goodness  and  yielded  military  destruction 
via  the  battleship  New  Jersey  et  al  When 
America  comes  to  grips  with  its  own  capac 
ity  to  inflict  badness."  then  it  may  begin  to 
come  out  ahead  in  the  international  game. 

THE  VICTIM  THEORY 

The  old  adage  is  that  one  time  a  victim, 
it's  the  fault  of  the  perpetrator  of  evil 
doings.  But  the  United  Stales  is  now  victim 
of  poor  foreign-policy  making  in  Vietnam 
Iran  and  Lebanon  If  America  continues  its 
propensity  for  becoming  an  iniernatiotial 
political  victim,  it  becomes  its  own  neurotic 
problem.  When  are  \*e  going  to  accept  the 
world  in  its  difficult,  yet  oflchanging.  cul 
tural  context ' 

In  Vietnam,  we  found  out  that  we  really 
did  not  know  how  or  why  we  got  ourselves 
into  that  mess  In  Iran  we  again  exhibited 
our  cultural  msensitivities  In  our  entry  into 
the  Middle  East,  we  again  became  the 
victim  of  an  incremental  muddling- 
through.  adlibbing  policymaking  process. 

One  failure  of  a  victim  i.s  that  the  trusting 
soul  does  not  recognize  the  serious  nature  of 
a  changing  cultural  context.  Arabs  are  often 
offended  if  one  asks  for  an  agreemi'iit  in 
writing.  It  seems  that  various  Arab  states 
are  willing  to  recognize  Israel  in  reality, 
but  not    in  writing  . 

Why  did  Secretary  of  Slate  George  Shultz 
insist  that  in  the  May  17  agreement  among 
Gemayels  Lebanon  the  United  States  and 
Israel  every  '  i  be  doited  and  every  f  be 
crossed  ■'  Because  of  such  cultural  insensi 
tivity.  the  rebels  were  driven  into  the  out 
stretched  arms  of  the  Soviets  and  tliiir  cli 
enls. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  NONNECOTIATION  CONCEPT 

In  the  American  culture  of  workers  and 
managers,  negotiated  settlements  prove  ben 
eficial  to  all  parties  In  US.  labor  manage 
ment  relations,  all  sides  usually  want  to 
reach  agreement  Such  was  not  the  ca.se  in 
Vietnam.  Iran  and  Lebanon 

If  President  Johnson  could  have  persuad 
ed  North  Vietnam  s  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  come  to 
the  political-economy  bargaining  table,  the 
standard  of  living  in  Vietnam  would  be 
higher.  If  Jimmy  Carter  could  have  some 
how  convinced  Ayatollah  Khomeini  that  ne 
gotiation  would  be  useful  to  the  Islamic  re 
public.  Iran's  citizens  would,  again,  be  trad 
ing  economic  goods  instead  of  military 
weapons. 

Likewi.se.  if  Reagan  could  have  persuaded 
the  Christians.  Shiites.  Islamic  Amal.  Druse. 
Sunni  Moslems.  Syrians.  Palestinian  guerril 
las.  related  troops  and  militias  in  Lebanon 
that  the  cultural  assumptions  of  U.S.  labor 
management  negotiation  processes  const i 
tute  the  only  viable  method  of  realizing  a 
winning  environment  in  place  of  a  losing 
morass,  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  and 
world  would  have  been  the  victors. 

U.S.  leaders  must  grasp  the  positive  as 
pects  of  a  mediator's  role,  recognize  the 
great  potential  of  economic  development, 
the  badness"  in  the  good  guys  and  the 
"goodness  "  in  people  living  under  bad  sys- 
tems and  overcome  their  inability  to  see 
clearly  tiecause  of  cultural  ignorance  If  this 
isn't  done,  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  stumble  and  fumble  and  let  otherwise 
noble  values  drown  in  the  sea  of  future 
international  relations. 

There  should  be  some  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  the  pain  of  failing.* 
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MEMORIAL     DAY;     A     TIME     FOR 
REMEMBRANCE     AND     REDEDI 
CATION 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 


IN  - 


or  CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdriesdau.  May  30,  1984 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Monday,  May  28,  the 
American  people  once  again  paid  trib- 
ute to  those  v^ho  have  given  their  lives 
in  .service  of  our  Nation.  It  is  appropri- 
ate that  each  of  us  should  pause  and 
reflect  upon  the  sacrifices  of  genera- 
tions of  brave  men  and  women.  It  is 
al.so  appropriate  to  reflect  upon  how 
we  can  repay  their  sacrifices. 

The  first  national  Memorial  Day  was 
in  1868-an  occasion  of  more  than  100 
exercises  honoring  those  who  had  died 
in  the  Civil  War.  The  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public issued  a  general  order  setting 
aside  a  day  for  the  purposq  of  strew- 
ing with  flowers  or  otherwi.se  decorat- 
ing the  graves  of  comrades  who  died  in 
defense  of  their  country  '  The  number 
of  our  comrades  who  have  died,  of 
graves  to  decorate,  of  tears  to  shed, 
has  multiplied  greatly  since  then. 

The  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  greatest  na- 
tional monument  to  those  who  served, 
fought,  and  died  during  our  wars.  Four 
percent  of  those  killed  in  Vietnam 
remain  unidentified,  as  do  22  percent 
killed  in  Korea  and  World  War  II. 
These  fine  Americans  w  ho  placed  duty 
to  their  country  above  all  else  deserve 
the  highest  recognition  we  can  offer. 
We  are  now  able  to  honor  our  Vietnam 
veterans,  those  returned  and  those 
still  missing,  by  placing  one  of  their 
fallen  comrades-in-arms  alongside  the 
national  heroes  of  previous  wars. 

This  Memorial  Day,  after  more  than 
10  years,  the  remains  of  an  unknown 
American  serviceman  who  was  killed 
in  the  Vietnam  war  have  been  selected 
to  be  interred  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
knowns at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. He  laid  in  the  Capitol  rotunda 
from  May  25- 28.  On  Memorial  Day  a 
procession  took  the  body  to  Arlington 
for  interment  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
knowns, where  one  group  of  this  Na- 
tion s  sons  is  remembered  not  by 
name,  but  by  undying  respect,  love, 
and  honor. 

I  understand  that  Vietnam  was 
unlike  any  other  war  the  United 
States  has  fought.  Nearly  3  million 
service  men  and  women  were  sent  to 
Vietnam  during  the  16  years  of  U.S. 
military  involvement  there.  Reentry 
into  the  American  mainstream  lacked 
the  victory  parades  and  hero  status 
provided  to  veterans  of  prior  wars,  and 
the  scarcity  of  jobs  made  readjust- 
ment and  reintegration  into  American 
society  especially  difficult.  Many  mem- 
bers of  our  youngest  corps  of  veterans 
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suffer  still  from  emotional  and  mental 
trauma. 

During  my  service  on  the  House  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee  in  the  1970's, 
I  came  to  understand  the  problems 
and  challenges  of  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans. Maintaining  and  improving  a  re- 
sponsible program  of  veterans  benefits 
and  services  helps  them  to  readjust.  In 
this,  the  98th  Congress,  we  have  met 
our  responsibility  to  veterans  with 
concern  and  sensitivity.  Over  200 
pieces  of  legislation  dealing  with  veter- 
an benefits  and  services  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  98th  Congress  on 
behalf  of  our  veteran  population. 

The  ipajor  bill  pending  in  the  House 
in  this  area  is  H.R.  4711,  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Posttraumatic  Stress  Disor- 
der Compensation  Act.  This  bill  would 
provide  a  presumption  of  service  con- 
nection for  the  occurrence  of  post- 
traumatic stress  disorders  (PTSD)  in 
veterans  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  (I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill.)  Since  veterans  are 
finding  inconsistencies  within  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  in  trying  to 
obtain  treatment  for  PTSD.  this  legis- 
lation would  simply  mandate  a  consist- 
ent VA  policy.  Congress  has  already 
required  the  VA  to  study  its  effective- 
ness in  meeting  the  readjustment 
needs  of  veterans. 

A  related  bill.  House  Resolution  360. 
asks  the  VA  to  provide  a  policy  state- 
ment about  the  treatment  options  for 
PTSD  victims  and  to  establish  a  cen- 
tral office  to  provide  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  PTSD  wards  and  treatment 
programs.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
as  well  as  legislation  introduced  by  my 
California  colleague,  Leon  Panetta. 
Mr,  Panettas  bill  would  provide  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  to  States  who  set 
up  local  veteran  services  offices.  Cali- 
fornia leads  the  Nation  in  outreach 
programs  to  advi.se  veterans  and  de- 
pendents about  available  benefits  and 
to  assist  them  in  preparing  claims 
forms. 

Some  Vietnam  veterans  were  not 
able  to  utilize  their  GI  bill  education 
benefits  during  the  first  10  years  after 
discharge  because  of  readjustment 
problems.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
2204,  which  would  allow  veterans  20 
years  (instead  of  the  present  10)  to 
take  advantage  of  these  benefits.  Per- 
haps the  best  news  for  some  Vietnam 
veterans  is  the  agent  orange  legisla- 
tion recently  passed  by  Congress.  I  co- 
sponsored  this  bill,  which  provides  a 
presumption  of  service  connection  for 
the  occurrence  of  certain  diseases  re- 
lated to  exposure  to  herbicides  or 
other  environmental  hazards  in  Viet- 
nam veterans.  The  limited  compensa- 
tion now  allowed  is  in  effect  until  the 
Federal  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
completes  a  definitive  study  on  the  ef- 
fects of  chemicals  used  in  Southeast 
Asia. 
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As  you  can  see.  Congress  has  not 
been  idle  in  providing  for  our  veterans. 
They  were  the  ones  who  interrupted 
their  jobs,  their  educations,  their  life- 
styles, to  fight  political  oppression, 
tyranny,  and  social  injustice.  They  ac- 
cepted their  responsibilities  with  a 
commitment  to  high  ideals  and  devo- 
tion to  country.  Each  fought  and 
served  with  a  true  measure  of  heroism. 
They  fought  fear,  homesickness,  and 
other  unseen  enemies  because  their 
country  asked.  They  saw  carnage,  and 
experienced  deprivation,  insult,  and 
torture  as  prisoners  of  war.  Our  veter- 
ans deserve  to  be  honored  every  day 
for  their  devoted  efforts  to  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom  through  service  to 
this  country  and  its  allies.  We  owe 
them,  and  we  owe  those  who  died 
while  serving  this  noble  cause. 

It  is  simply  not  enough  to  pause  in 
remembrance  on  Memorial  Day.  Just 
as  important  as  paying  tribute  to 
those  who  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  Memorial  Day  should  also  be 
a  day  when  we  honor  and  rededicate 
ourselves  to  those  many  millions  who 
have  served  their  country  and  lived. 
Our  gratitude  should  be  expressed 
daily  in  our  actions.  Abraham  Lincoln 
wrote  during  the  Civil  War,  "Let  us 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his 
orphan."  This  saying,  which  relates  so 
much,  now  adorns  the  VA  Building  in 
Washington,  DC. 

America  can  never  fully  repay  her 
veterans,  and  we  will  never  be  able  to 
express  our  feelings  to  our  fallen  sol- 
diers. On  Memorial  Day  1984,  I  urge 
all  Americans  to  join  me  in  honoring 
those  who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
in  defense  of  basic  human  rights  and 
the  democratic  ideals  of  the  United 
States.  Over  1,081,000  people  gave 
their  lives  in  service  for  this  Nation. 
Their  sacrifices  must  not  be  in  vain. 
We  must  now  rededicate  ourselves  to 
working  for  a  better,  saner,  more 
peaceful  world. 

On  Memorial  Day  we  acknowledge 
that  death  can  be  meaningful.  In  the 
words  of  Robert  Kennedy, 

Each  tirae  a  man  stands  up  for  an  ideal  or 
acts  to  improve  the  lots  of  others,  or  strikes 
out  against  injustice,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  liope  .  .  .  and  crossing  each  other 
from  a  million  different  centers  of  energy 
and  daring,  those  ripples  build  a  current 
that  can  sweep  down  the  mightiest  walls  of 
oppression  and  resistance. 

Perhaps  the  day  draws  nearer  when 
the  walls  of  oppression  shall  fall  for 
good.* 
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and  did  not  vote  on  rollcall  No.  185  or 
on  rollcall  No.  186.  Had  I  been  present 
and  voting,  I  would  have  voted  "yes  ' 
on  rollcall  No.  185.  and  "no"  on  roll- 
caU  No.  186.« 


LT.  THOMAS  A.  BIGELOW,  OUT- 
STANDING POLICEMAN  HON- 
ORED 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

I   .  OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1984 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  this  afternoon 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
a  policeman  is  a  tough  job.  It  requires 
great  emotional  strength  and  maturity 
to  protect  the  citizens  of  our  cities  day 
after  day  from  those  who  choose  not 
to  abide  by  the  rules  that  bring  order 
and  stability  to  our  society.  It  is  a 
wearing  experience.  And  it  is  danger- 
ous. Lt.  Thomas  A.  Bigelow  has  been 
doing  it  for  the  citizens  of  Hawthorne. 
CA,  for  31  years.  That  is  dedication. 
And  I  am  honored  to  acknowledge 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the 
citizens  of  the  31st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California,  and  I  among  them. 
owe  to  Thomas  Bigelow  for  his  service 
in  our  behalf. 

Lieutenant  Bigelow*  retired  from  the 
force  on  April  30.  1984,  and  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  Lieutenant  Bigelow  has 
worked  for  his  community  because  I 
think  that  work  serves  as  a  model  of 
civic  mindedness  for  all  of  us.  I  am 
struck  by  the  concern  for-  young 
people  the  lieutenant  has  demonstrat- 
ed throughout  his  career.  In  fact,  in 
his  first  post  as  a  policeman.  Lieuten- 
ant Bigelow  served  in  the  juvenile 
bureau.  To  be  more  precise,  he  was  the 
juvenile  bureau  from  1957  to  1961.  It 
was  a  one-man  operation  then.  He 
served  also  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Southern  California 
Juvenile  Officers  Association.  Those 
early  experiences  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  lieutenant,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  later  activities. 

To  promote  the  safety  of  children 
within  their  own  neighborhoods,  Tom 
created  the  block  parent  program. 
Like  neighborhood  watch,  the  block 
parent  program  teaches  the  residents 
of  a  neighborhood  to  recognize  and 
watch  for  those  who  belong  in  the 
neighborhood.  Through  this  aware- 
^ss,  the  children  of  a  neighborhood 
are  protected  by  all  the  adults  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  programs  like  this  because 
in  a  world  where  individuals  seem 
easily  to  become  isolated,  programs  of 
this  sort  promote  social  interaction 
and  contrfbute  greatly  to  the  cohesive 
spirit  of  each  community.  In  addition 
to  his  work  in  the  block  parent  pro- 
gram, Tom  served  for  many  years  as 
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adviser  to  the  auxiliary  police  youth 
program.  That  program  evolved  into 
Hawthorne's  explorer  scout  program. 

His  concern  for  youth  is  not  limited 
to  on  the  job  activities.  Tom  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Wiseburn  Elementa- 
ry School  District  Board  of  Trustees 
since  1967,  serving  three  terms  as  clerk 
of  the  board  and  three  terms  as  presi- 
dent. He  has  been  a  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Centinela  Child  Guidance 
Clinic  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
purchasing  of  facilities  which  now 
house  the  clinic.  If  one  were  to  ask 
Tom  about  his  proudest  accomplish- 
ment in  the  field  of  youth  develop- 
ment, however,  I  have  a  feeling  he 
would  point  to  his  son  Brett  who  is 
now  a  sophomore  engineering  major  at 
Loyola  Marymount  University. 

When  a  person  of  Lt.  Tom  Bigelow's 
caliber  retires  in  the  city  of  Haw- 
thorne, we  look  on  it  not  as  retirement 
but  as  a  transition  to  new  forms  of 
service.  The  city  needs  people  with 
Toms  expert  experience  and  his  sense 
of  devotion  to  the  community.  I  join 
with  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  31st 
Congressional  District  in  looking  for- 
ward to  many  more  years  of  civic  lead- 
ership from  Tom  Bigelow.# 


A  PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  found  myself 
compelled  to  vote  against  H.R.  5119. 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  Our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Dante  Fascell,  did  an  excel- 
lent job  of  crafting  a  bill  that  main- 
tained adequate  levels  of  assistance  for 
a  number  of  worthwhile  programs,  a 
difficult  feat  in  an  election  year.  As  a 
strong  supporter  of  foreign  aid,  I  was 
saddened  to  have  to  vote  against  a 
measure'  containing  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Israel  and  Egypt,  economic 
development  assistance  targeted 
toward  some  of  the  world's  poverty 
areas,  and  funding  for  the  food-for- 
peace  program. 

However,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' decision  to  accept  the  Broom- 
field  amendment,  which  may  one  day 
be  seen  as  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
for  Central  America,  led  me— with  re- 
luctance—to vote  against  H.R.  5119.  I 
found  it  untenable  to  support  legisla- 
tion which,  by  removing  effective 
human  rights  conditions  from  U.S. 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador,  could  en- 
courage those  who  perpetrate  death 
squad  violence  upon  innocent  civilians. 

In  addition,  by  striking  the  prohibi- 
tion placed  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  further  U.S.  military 
exercises  in  Honduras,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  paved  the  way  for 
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President  Reagan  to  enmesh  us  still 
deeper  in  Central  America,  an  area 
where  our  ability  to  influence  regional 
conflicts  is  limited  but  our  potential 
for  wasting  our  resources  and  endan- 
gering our  military  personnel  is 
boundless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  had  H.R.  5119  been 
defeated,  we  could  have  .sent  the  meas- 
ure back  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  be  stripped  of  it.s  controver- 
sial El  Salvador  provisions  while  still 
maintaining  funding  for  programs  im- 
portant to  out  friends  and  allies.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  first  to  take 
the  step  of  defeating  the  foreign  aid 
bill  with  its  attached  Broomfield 
amendment,  which  gives  U.S.  policy  a 
focus  that  may  ultimately  serve  to  es- 
calate the  level  of  violence  in  Central 
America  and  prove  harmful  to  our 
own  national  interest.  I  hope  that  our 
friends  abroad  will  appreciate  our  mo 
tives  for  voting  against  H.R.  5119.  and 
recognize  that  the  support  of  my.self 
and  other  traditional  supporters  of 
foreign  assistance  has  not  wavered.# 


NUCLEAR  POWER:  ARE  THERE 
ANY  ANSWERS? 

HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 
•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  commer 
cial  nuclear  power  has  been  under  di - 
velopment  for  30  years,  yei  basic  ques- 
tions remain  on  its  safety,  reliability, 
and  overall  economy.  What  should  be 
a  mature  industry  Is  Instead  one  that 
can  barely  stand.  Through  my  work  on 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com 
mittee.  which  has  jurisdiction  over  do 
mestic    nuclear    power    regulation.    I 
have  seen  and  questioned  the  short- 
falls in  plant  design  and  engineering 
standards,  the  lack  of  effective  regula- 
tory oversight,  the  favorable  accident 
liability  limits  bestowed  on  the  nuclear 
power  industry,  and  the  scope  and  di- 
rection of  nuclear  power  research. 

The  legion  of  problems  facing  the 
nuclear  power  industry  have  been  a 
topic  of  continuing  discussion  among 
government  officials,  business  inter- 
ests, and  the  general  public.  Design, 
safety,  and  management  problems, 
cost  overruns,  and  the  resulting  plant 
cancellations  and  bond  defaults  have 
raised  basic  questions  on  whether  the 
nuclear  power  industry  can  continue 
to  survive.  The  once-touted  panacea  to 
our  electrical  generation  needs  has  de- 
generated into  a  matter  of  finger 
pointing  into  what  went  wrong  and 
why.  While  much  has  been  written  on 
the  industry's  problems,  the  time  has 
come  to  focus  on  possible  answers  and 
solutions.  Even  with  its  problems  and 
drawbacks,  nuclear  power  provides 
over  10  percent  of  our  present  energy 
needs,  with  approximately  70  reactors 
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in  operation  across  the  country  and 
several  more  coming  online.  Clearly, 
hard  decisions  have  to  be  made  on 
where  nuclear  power  generation  will 
lead  us. 

Recently,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press  by  edi- 
torial writer  Tom  Majeski  that  offers 
what  I  believe  is  a  thoughtful  insight 
into  the  range  of  solutions  needed  to 
address  this  vexing  issue.  The  article 
focuses  on  the  significant  changes 
needed  to  be  made  in  the  management 
and  technology  of  nuclear  power  gen- 
eration. Without  the.se  changes  the 
critical  factor  of  public  confidence  will 
continue  to  wane.  How  we  addre.ss  the 
continued  u.se  and  development  of  nu- 
clear power  today  will  determine  what 
role,  if  any.  it  will  play  in  our  energy 
future. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

(From  the  SI.  Paul  .Siindav  Pioneer  Pre.>i.s. 
May  27.  19841 

Troubles  Dont  Negatf  Nuclear  Power's 
Role 

I  By  Tom  Maje.ski) 

In  ihe  early  1950'.s.  .scii'nti.sl.s  touting  nu 
rlear  energy  s  potential  said  that  the  elec- 
tricity It  would  generate  would  be  loo  cheap 
to  meter.  Today.  Itie  nuclear  power  Indu.stry 
i.s  bemK  buried  under  the  urowiriK  debri.s  of 
.safety  fears  and  financial  failure 

What  went  w ronn'  Is  nuclear  power  a  bold 
experiment  that  failed,  or  is  it  siiffermK 
seyere  but  nonfatal  urowinu  pains? 

America  needs  a  steady,  reliable  source  of 
power  Becau.se  of  uncertainly  in  the  Mid 
ea.st,  crude  oil  supplies  are  volatile.  While 
domistic  naliiral  Kas  supplie.s  are  plentiful. 
It  makes  more  economic  sense  to  u.se  it  a.s  a 
source  of  heal  rather  than  a.s  a  power-plant 
fuel.  AllhouHh  the  nation  I.s  bles.sed  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  coal,  acid  rain  problems 
linked  to  coal  fired  Ki'neratins  plants  have 
rai.sed  serious  doubts  about  thi'  wisdom  of 
fully  exploiting  this  resource.  Wind  and 
solar  power  are  excilmK.  clean  '  options, 
but  eien  some  of  their  most  ardent  support- 
ers admit  that  their  full  potential  lies  .some- 
where in  the  distant  future. 

Those  energy  shortcominKs  tend  to  ca.sl 
the  deeply  troubled  but  oncepromisins  nu- 
clear industry  in  the  role  of  tainted  savior. 
Can  It  rise  from  the  a.shes  of  apparent  fail- 
ure to  meet  this  noble  challense'' 

It  can  provided  industry  experts  and 
Wa-shinKion  officials  are  willing  to  correct 
myriad  pa.sl  mistakes. 

The    first    occurred    when    the    industry's 
future  was  turned  over  to  individual  utilities 
rather  than  to  a  trained  manaKcment  board. 
As  a  result,  every  U.S.  nuclear  plant  operat 
iiiK  or  under  construction  today  is  a  custom 
desiKned  facility. 

EXPENSIVE.  WASTEFUL 

This  is  an  extremely  expensive  and  waste- 
ful method  of  building  highly  complex,  deli- 
cately balanced  generating  systems.  Not 
only  must  each  unit  be  painstakingly  de- 
signed from  the  ground  up.  but  nearly  every 
component  also  must  be  custom  manufac- 
tured. 

In  too  many  instances,  contracting  firms 
discover  that  pipes  they  are  hooking  up  do 
not  line  up  with  fittings  installed  earlier  by 
other  contractors.  In  other  cases,  crucial 
components  have  failed  because  of  design 
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and  manufacturing  flaws  common  to 
custom-built  equipment. 

Before  the  Three  Mile  Island  fiasco  in 
March  1979.  when  the  industry  became  be- 
sieged with  continuous  waves  of  fear,  such 
failures  created  a  minimum  of  concern. 
Today,  each  .failure  has  prompted  federal 
regulators  to  rewrite  and  toughen  the  rules. 
Such  caution  is  admirable,  but  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  this  reactive  process  have 
become  intolerable. 

Moreover,  while  a  few  utility  management 
teams  are  capable  of  overseeing  the  complex 
construction  of  a  nuclear  plant,  others  are 
woefully  underprepared.  Unnoticed  mis- 
lakes  during  early  stages  of  construction  by 
poorly  supervised  contractors  have  later 
forced  expensive  design  changes. 

Resulting  cost  overruns  have  become  cata- 
strophic. Soaring  interest  rates  during  the 
late  1970s  and  early  1980s  compounded  the 
problem.  Some  cla.ssic  examples. 

The  Shoreham  nuclear  plant  on  New- 
York's  Long  Island  was  to  cost  $241  million. 
A  decade  behind  .schedule,  it  now  will  cost 
$4  billion  to  complete.  15  times  the  esti- 
mate. 

New  Hampshire's  two-unit  Seabrook  plant 
wa-s  to  cost  $973  million.  One  unit  is  expect- 
ed to  be  finished  in  July  1985;  no  predic- 
tions are  being  made  for  the  second.  The 
last  estimate  for  both  units  was  $5.8  billion. 

CAN  BE  SOLVED 

Problems  plaguing  nuclear  power,  though 
legion,  can  be  .solved. 

First,  supervi.sory  authority  must  be  trans- 
ferred from  individual  utilities  to  an  inde- 
pendent body  trained  in  overseeing  con- 
struction. 

Second,  the  industry  should  standardize 
one  or  two  basic  designs.  In  Europe,  stand- 
ardization vastly  improved  construction  effi- 
ciency and  plant  reliability:  it  al.so  helped  to 
hold  down  costs. 

Third,  an  industry  that  adopted  the  light 
water  reactor  more  out  of  accident  than 
purpose  should  be  directed  toward  studying 
safer  designs,  such  as  the  high-temperature, 
gas  cooled  (HTGR)  reactor.  Although  oper- 
ations of  such  plants  have  more  lime  to  re- 
spond to  emegencies  than  operators  of  light 
water  reactors,  thus  making  them  safer, 
only  one  HTGR  reactor  has  been  built  in 
the  nation  <in  Fort  St.  Vrain,  Colo.).  Possi- 
bilities under  HTGR  lechology  should  be 
fully  explored. 

Fourth,  studies  of  such  "fail-safe"  designs 
as  immersing  the  reactor  in  a  giant  pool  of 
water— a  Swedish  suggestion  to  eliminate 
threat  of  meltdown— also  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  should  complete- 
ly abandon  breeder  reactor  technology  and 
begin  .serious  research  in  fission  technology. 
Although  Congress  rejected  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  last  spring,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  continues  to  emphasize 
breeder  reactor  research. 

Sixth,  the  federal  government  must  fulfill 
its  commitment  to  locate  and  construct  a 
permanent  facility  to  safely  store  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  rods.  The  problem  here  is  more 
political  than  technical:  Experts  can  design 
and  build  a  safe  storage  facility,  but  politi- 
cians can't  find  a  mutually  acceptable  back- 
yard in  which  to  site  it. 

Electricity  generated  by  nuclear  power 
may  never  be  penny  cheap.  Nevertheless,  its 
future  role  in  powering  the  nation's  homes 
and  factories  should  not  be  severely  limited 
because  of  safety,  financial  and  political 
problems  that  are  more  a  product  of  mis- 
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managemoit  and  misunderstanding  than  of 
faulty  tecl>nology.» 


AGENT  ORANGE:  VIEW  OP  AN 
EXPOSED  VETERAN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  number  of  disabilities  of 
Vietnam  veterans  and  their  children 
have  been  attributed  to  exposure  to 
agent  orange.  A  number  of  scientific 
studies  are  underway  to  arrive  at  ap- 
propriate scientific  conclusions  as  to 
the  facts.  A  man  named  Tom  Carhart, 
who  is  director  of  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans leadership  program  in  Connecti- 
cut, has  done  his  own  research  and 
has  written  about  his  personal  experi- 
ences. HiB  story  appears  in  today's  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Times.  I  com- 
mend it  l(o  the  House  as  an  interesting 
article. 

(From  the  Washington  Times.  May  30, 

1984] 

AcENt  Orange:  View  of  an  Exposed 

Veteran 

(By  Tom  Carhart)  .  - 

The  recent  settlement  of  a  class-action 
suit  filed  by  a  group  of  Vietnam  veterans 
against  the  chemical  companies  who  pro- 
duced Agent  Orange  was  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  to  me.  In  1967  and  '68,  I  was  an 
infantry  platoon  leader  in  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division  in  Vietnam,  and  we  often 
moved  through  or  operated  in  areas  that 
had  been  defoliated  by  aerially  sprayed 
Agent  Orange. 

We  hated  that,  not  because  we  feared  the 
defoliant  Itself,  but  rather  because  we  just 
didn't  like  to  be  out  in  the  open.  The  first 
lime  I  wa,<j  wounded,  I  was  shot  through  the 
leg  while  crossing  a  strip  of  defoliated 
jungle. 

I  left  the  Army  in  1969,  and  in  1970,  I 
went  to  see  a  doctor  about  a  sore  on  my 
shoulder  that  wouldn't  heal.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  malignant  cancer  that  was  surgically 
removed.  In  1971,  my  wife  delivered  a  still- 
born child,  and  after  a  few  more  years  and 
no  more  children,  that  marriage  ended  in  di- 
vorce. In  1980,  I  remarried,  and  in  1981,  my 
second  wife,  at  28  years  of  age,  gave  birth  to 
a  baby  boy  who  has  "Down's  syndrome," 

By  this  time,  the  scare  stories  about  Agent 
Orange  wiere  making  the  rounds,  and  al- 
though I  had  ignored  them  in  the  past,  this 
set  of  thPee  unusual  life  experiences  after 
my  service  in  Vietnam  caused  me  some  con- 
cern. I  began  a  careful  review  of  the  avail- 
able literature  on  Agent  Orange  and  its  ef- 
fects. I  should  add  here  that  in  February 
1984  many  of  my  fears  were  allayed  when 
my  wife  had  our  second  child,  a  perfectly 
healthy  bOy  without  any  apparent  birth  de- 
fects. 

Agent  Orange  is  a  50-50  combination  of 
two  herbicides  known  as  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T. 
whose  effectiveness  in  weed  and  brush  con- 
trol were  discoverd  after  World  War  II.  In 
the  manufacture  of  2,4,5-T,  an  unwanted 
contaminant  dioxin  compound.  2,3,7.8-  te- 
trachlorodibenzopara-dioxin,  or  TCDD,  is 
produced  at  trace  levels,  and  this  is  the 
source  of  all  the  concern  over  Agent 
Orange,  TCDD  is  one  of  the  most  toxic 
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dioxin  compounds,  and  it  has  been  shown  to 
cause  a  number  of  serious  conditions  in 
some  laboratory  animals,  including  birth  de- 
fects, cancer,  and  death.  But  the  same  is 
just  not  true  for  human  beings.  Numerous 
independent  scientific  studies  have  shown 
that  the  only  health  problems  documented 
in  human  beings,  even  in  the  cases  of  severe 
overexposure  to  TCDD,  have  been  a  tempo- 
rary and  a  few  other  reversible  signs  of  tox- 
icity. 

The  concentration'  of  TCDD  in  Agent 
Orange  was  about  one-half  part  per  million. 
Between  1965  and  1971,  some  10.6  million 
gallons  of  Agent  Orange  were  sprayed  over 
parts  of  South  Vietnam,  mostly  in  unpopu- 
lated, heavily  jungled  areas.  The  coverage 
was  such  that  one  55-gallon  drum  would  be 
sprayed  over  an  area  roughly  the  size  of  14 
football  fields,  and  some  94  percent  of  the 
TCDD  would  degrade  to  harmless  compo- 
nents on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
trees  before  it  reached  the  ground.  This 
means  that  the  soil  concentration  of  TCDD 
were  an  American  soldier  might  to  exposed 
to  it  was  something  on  the  order  of  5  parts 
per  trillion. 

Over  the  last  30  years,  a  number  of  major 
industrial  accident  have  given  scientists 
first-hand  experience  with  human  exposure 
to  TCDD  in  doses  far  exceeding  those  expe- 
rienced in  Vietnam.  Perhaps  the  exposures 
to  dioxin  best  known  to  the  American  public 
were  .those  in  Times  Beach,  Mo.,  and  in 
Seveso,  Italy. 

During  the  early  1970s,  in  order  to  control 
dust,  roads  in  Times  Beach  were  sprayed 
with  oil  that  had  been  contaminated  with 
TCDD.  In  the  spring  of  1983,  floods  spread 
much  of  the  TCDD  from  the  roadbeds.  The 
federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
was  confronted  with  a  situation  where  .soil 
concentrations  of  nearly  one  part  per  mil- 
lion were  found  around  Times  Beach,  and 
on  the  basis  of  animal  studies  of  toxicity. 
they  bought  the  town  and  evacuated  the 
residents.  The  Center  for  Disease  Control 
has  closely  monitored  the  residents,  many 
of  whom  were  living  for  more  than  10  years 
with  a  far  higher  concentration  of  TCDD  in 
their  soil  than  anything  found  in  Vietnam. 
To  date,  no  harmful  health  effects  have 
been  found,  but  continued  health  surveil- 
lance is  planned. 

On  July  10.  1976.  a  chemical  plant  in 
Seveso.  Italy,  accidentally  released  a  cloud 
of  chemicals,  including  TCDD,  that  spread 
over  ,seven  square  miles  and  expo.scd  as 
many  as  30,000  people.  The  heaviest  expo- 
sure was  in  an  area  of  180  acres  occupied  by 
736  people,  where  soil  concentration  of 
TCDD  was  measured  at  5.5  parts  per  mil- 
lion, and  quite  a  few  animals  died. 

No  humans  died,  but  some  200  ca-ses  of 
chloracne  were  reported  in  the  immediate 
area.  Nausea,  itching,  and  headache  were 
also  reported,  as  well  as  slight  peripheral 
nerve  impairment  and  tentative  signs  of 
liver  toxicity.  All  these  medical  problems 
disappeared  over  time.  In  1978,  twelve  re- 
searchers involved  in  the  study  of  reproduc- 
tive effects  at  Seveso  concluded  that  no 
"major  event  "  had  occurred  with  respect  to 
birth  defects,  miscarriages,  and  deaths.  The 
70  births  in  1977  to  women  who  had  been  in 
the  most  susceptible  early  months  of  their 
pregnancies  at  the  lime  of  their  exposure 
showed  no  birth  defects.  Although  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  were  aftso  exposed  to  many 
chemicals  other  than  TCbD,  the  medical  ef- 
fects on  humans  of  this  exposure  seem  to 
have  been  minimal  and  transitory.  A  long- 
term  epidemological  study  will  follow-  the 
220,000  residents  of  the  Seveso  area. 
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These  human  exposures  were  to  soil  con- 
centrations of  TCDD  many  thousands  of 
times  greater  than  those  found  in  Vietnam. 
That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
claims  of  those  who  charge  damage  from 
Agent  Orange  exposure  in  Vietnam  are  en- 
tirely without  merit,  because  we  still  know 
so  little  about  dioxin  compounds  and  the  ef- 
fects they  might  have  on  human  life  over 
lime. 

But  consider  the  recent  Ranch  Hand 
study.  The  Air  Force  personnel  who,  from 
1965  to  1971,  sprayed  Agent  Orange  from  C- 
123  cargo  aircraft  were  part  of  "Operation 
Ranch  Hand.  "  There  were  more  tha'h  1.200 
men  flying  or  working  with  Agent  Orange 
on  the  ground  for  periods  of  10  or  12  hours 
a  day.  five  or  six  days  a  week.  Often  these 
men  would  be  literally  drenched  with  Agent 
Orange  at  the  end  of  the  day.  and  the  Air 
Force  considers  ihem  by  far  the  most  heavi- 
ly exposed  individuals  who  .served  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  a  1983  epidemiologic  study,  the  health 
and  mortality  status  of  Ranch  Hand  mem- 
bers was  compared  with  that  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  Force  not  exposed  to  Agent 
Orange,  as  well  as  with  that  of  three  other 
control  groups  in  the  United  Slates.  The 
study  found  that  there  was  no  increa-sed 
mortality  or  unusual  patterns  of  death  or 
dying  in  time  or  by  cause.  If  anything. 
Ranch  Handers  were  slightly  healthier  than 
their  civilian  counterparts.  "There  was  no  in- 
cidence among  them  of  chloracne,  in  spite 
of  their  heavy  exposure  to  Agent  Orange, 
The  American  Medical  A.ssociation,  in  a 
1981  report,  said  that  chloracne  is  the  '  clin- 
cal  marker "  for  exposure  to  TCDD.  and 
that  "systemic  disorders  in  man  from  expo- 
sure to  TCDD  are  unlikely  to  occur  in  the 
absence  of  chloracne.  "  There  has  been  no 
.soft  tissue  .sarcoma  <a  rare  form  of  cancer) 
or  porphyria  cutanea  tarda  (a  liver  disor- 
der), both  of  which  have  been  claimed  on 
the  basis  of  questionable  evidence  to  be 
products  of  TCDD  exposure. 

Vietnam  veterans  have  been  through  a 
lot.  and  the  lack  of  any  real  welcome 
home"  still  hurts.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  us  are  dying  from  cancer  and  other 
painful  disea,ses.  and  that  many  of  us  are 
burdened  by  the  hardships  borne  by  the  im- 
perfect offspring.  But  thai  is  statistically 
predictable  for  any  large  class  of  men,  all 
the  more  so  as  w(>  grow  older.  The  unfortu- 
nate realit.v  is  that  burdens  occur  randomly 
in  life 

There  may  be  some  individuals  who  are 
truly  suffering  as  a  result  of  Agent  Orange 
exposure  in  Vietnam,  but  1  would  think! 
from  the  evidence  thai  it's  a  very  small 
number.  No  deaths  are  .scientifically  attrib- 
utable to  TCDD  exposure,  and  as  for  birth 
defects,  there  is  no  .scientific  evidence  that  a 
male's  exposure  to  any  compound  can  result 
in  structural  malformations  in  his  offspring. 

The  chemical  companies  made  a  tactical 
decision  to  settle  this  class-action  suit  in 
order  to  avoid  years  of  expensive  litigation 
and  damage  to  their  public  image.  But  this 
may  have  been  a  very  poor  strategic  deci- 
sion. As  part  of  the  settlement,  the  parties 
agreed  that  no  fault  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  chemical  companies.  But  some  Vietnam 
veterans  are  now  loudly  proclaiming  that 
this  settlement  is.  indeed,  proof  of  the 
damage  done  by  Agent  Orange,  and  that 
their  next  target  will  be  Uncle  Sam. 

The  unfortunate  aspect  of  this  payoff  is 
that  Vietnam  veterans  are,  once  again, 
being  defined  as  broken  victims  of  a  wicked 
war. 
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Personally.  I  wan»  no  part  of  this  J180 
million  pool  fundfd  by  the  chemical  compa- 
nies as  part  of  the  settlement  I  am  proud  of 
my  ser\ice  to  my  country,  and  I  will  not 
shake  the  money  tree  of  corporations  whose 
supplies  of  materials  to  the  government  re- 
sulted in  no  damage  to  my  health.  I  once 
felt  that  I  was  genetically  cursed  (jecause  of 
my  exposure  to  Agent  Orange  in  Vietnam, 
but  my  subsequent  research  has  convinced 
me  that  such  is  not  the  case.  As  for  my  ear 
lier  cancer,  the  stillbirth  of  my  first  child. 
and  the  birth  defects  in  my  second.  I  have 
no  explanations— but  then,  neither  does 
anyone  else  who  suffers  similar  hardships 
but  never  served  in  Vietnam. 

If  the  government  or  the  chemical  compa- 
•nies  want  to  hand  out  charity  on  the  basis 
of  .compassion  for  honorable  .service  to 
America  during  an  unpopular  war.  that's 
fine,  but  let  s  not  call  it  anything  el.se  « 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK 
BLUNTSON 

HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  esteemed 
collefeues  the  contributions  of  a  fine 
man  from  my  congre.ssional  district. 
Frank  Blunlson.  Jr..  is  a  man  who  has 
played  an  integral  role  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  community  by 
initiating  several  projects  for  youths 
and  the  elderly. 

When  I  think  of  Frank  Bluntson.  I 
think  of  the  many  times  that  he  has 
befriended  those  in  need  in  the  Jack- 
son area.  I  can  recall  the  limes  that  he 
assisted  one  family  in  obtaining  cor- 
rective surgery  for  their  child  and 
helped  another  when  a  fire  claimed 
the  lives  of  their  four  children. 

Since  1969.  Frank  has  tirelessly 
given  of  himself  as  an  instructor,  com- 
panion, and  confidante  to  numerous 
youths  through  his  work  as  a  proba 
tion  officer  with  the  Jackson  youth 
court.  He  now  serves  as  director  of  the 
youth  court  detention  center.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  actively  involved  as  a  foot- 
ball and  baseball  official  at  the  high 
school  and  college  level. 

He  has  combined  his  creative  talent 
to  build  his  weekly  talk  show. 
"Straight  Talk."  a  radio  spot  in  which 
he  interviews  various  figures  and  mod- 
erates discussions  between  the  listen- 
ing audience  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
into  one  of  the  most  popular  radio 
spots.  Using  the  show  as  a  vehicle  to 
explore  other  avenues  of  interest  to 
him.  he  annually  spearheads  a  fund- 
raising  drive  to  purchase  food  for  the 
elderly  at  Christmas  for  the  senior 
citizens'  program. 

Last  year,  the  city  of  Jackson  recog- 
nized him  for  his  many  years  of  serv- 
ice by  naming  Sunday.  July  31.  Frank 
Bluntson  Appreciation  Day.  The  Hon- 
orable Dale  Danks.  mayor  of  Jackson, 
and  several  other  officials  rose  to  the 
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occasion  to  honor  this  man  who.  in 
our  eyes,  has  brought  pride  and  dis- 
tinction to  our  community. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  deserving 
of  our  recognition  than  Frank  Blunt- 
son, for  he  epitomizes  that  of  a  truly 
compassionate  person  who  I  am 
pleased  to  call  my  friend. • 
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IRVING  M.  LIPETZ.  SENIOR 
CITIZEN  INTERN 


MOTHERS  AGAINST  DRUNK 
DRIVING 


HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

OK  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  group  of 
American  citizens  who  have  been 
working  and  who  continue  to  work  to 
make  our  Nations  highways  .safer  for 
all  Americans. 

I  speak  of  those  individuals  who  are 
part  of  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driv- 
ing, or  MADD.  as  the  group  is  some- 
times called.  These  people  unselfishly 
labor  to  rid  our  highways  and  byways 
of  potential  killers;  drunk  drivers. 
MADD  members  lobby  State  and  Fed- 
eral legislators.  In  addition,  they  serve 
as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  Americans 
by  keeping  an  eye  on  court  proceed- 
ings involving  drunken  drivers  to  make 
certain  the  courts  are  not  loo  lenient 
with  such  offenders. 

The.se  Americans,  these  citizens, 
these  MADD  members,  working  with 
out  pay  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 
They  also  work  without  much  recogni- 
tion of  their  efforts  and  .sacrifices  to 
help  make  our  highways  safer  for  us 
and  our  families. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  make 
these  remarks  today.  I  want  to  recog- 
nize MADD  for  its  efforts  and  to 
praise  its  members  for  giving  of  their 
own  time,  time  they  could  spend  with 
their  families  or  in  recreational  activi- 
ties, to  help  us  all  by  ridding  the  roads 
of  drunk  drivers. 

And  ridding  the  roads  of  drunk  driv- 
ers is  a  very  important  project.  Each 
year,  approximately  26.000  persons  die 
in  traffic  accidents  involving  drunk 
drivers.  The  younger  members  of  our 
population  are  especially  affected.  Ap- 
proximately 44  percent  of  all  alcohol 
related  accidents  involve  persons  aged 
16  to  24.  So,  MADDs  goal  is  one  that 
should  be  supported  by  all  of  us. 

In  my  district  of  Ohio.  MADD  has 
been  very  active  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  citizens  there  the  dan- 
gers of  drunk  driving.  MADD  members 
in  the  17th  District  of  Ohio  and 
throughout  the  United  States  should 
be  commended  for  their  dedication 
and  hard  work  toward  the  goal  of  rel- 
egating the  drunk  driver  to  history 
and  to  removing  him  from  our  high- 
ways now  and  in  the  future.* 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly Irving  M.  Lipetz  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict, Kentucky,  was  here  in  Washing- 
ton as  my  senior  citizen  intern.  Irv  is  a 
delightful  young  man  of  71  years  who 
remains  active  and  involved  and  en- 
thusiastic even  though  he  is  well  into 
his  retirement  years. 

Irv  has  always  been  active  in  the 
community  and  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  problems  of  the  elderly.  He 
worked  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration for  39  years  and  served  as 
a  delegate  to  the  1981  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  He  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Kentucky  Association  for 
Older  People. 

Irv  has  also  been  very  active  in  the 
Jewish  community  and  on  May  14  he 
received  the  Hannah  G.  Solomon 
Award,  a  recognition  given  in  my  dis- 
trict by  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  in  recognition  of  the 
exceptional  contributions  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  the  community. 

I  was  proud  and  happy  to  have 
Irving  Lipetz  in  Washington  as  my 
1984  senior  citizen  intern,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  receiving  the 
Hannah  G.  Solomon  Award.  He  is  a 
most  worthy  recipient.* 


VALLEY  FORGE  CHORUS 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  tal- 
ents of  the  Valley  Forge  Chorus,  a 
chapter  of  the  nationally  recognized 
Sweet  Adelines. 

The  Valley  Forge  Chorus  is  100 
female  voices  strong,  with  a  barber- 
shop-quartet style  that  is  dynamic  and 
highly  entertaining.  The  group  ap- 
peals to  anyone  who  is  a  lover  of 
music,  comedy  or  dance.  They  do  it 
all— have  won  a  myriad  of  awards  for 
their  talents,  including  the  Interna- 
tional Chorus  Championship  in  1983.  a 
highly  prized  recognition  in  the  world 
of  music. 

Many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  Sweet 
Adelines  who  have  chapters  through- 
out the  United  States  and  around  the 
world.  They  know  what  a  terrific 
public  service  organization  it  is  and 
they  probably  have  heard  one  of  its 
750  chapter  choruses  at  one  time  or 
another.  None,  however,  is  as  sweet  as 
the    Adelines    of    the    Valley    Forge 
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Chorus.  I  invited  you  to  visit  and 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  Pennsylvania's 
Fifth  District.  Your  visit,  of  course, 
will  not  be  complete  without  seeing 
and  hearing  the  1983  International 
Chorus  Champions,  Pennsylvania's 
own  Valley  Forge  Chorus.* 


FRANCIS  X.  SMITH— JUDGE  OF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

I  or  NEW  YORK 

IN  TH8  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Thursday,  May  31.  the  Criminal  Court 
Bar  Association  of  New  York  City  will 
honor  the  esteemed  jurist,  Francis  X. 
Smith,  as  "Judge  of  the  Year,"  during 
the  organization''s  annual  dinner- 
dance  at  panoramic  Terrace  on  the 
Park  in  Flushing  Meadows-Corona 
Park,  Queens  County,  N.Y. 

This  privileged  award  is  but  the 
latest  of  many  honors  that  have  been 
deservedly  bestowed  on  Prank  Smith 
in  his  62  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Smith  assumed 
the  t)ench  in  1971,  when  he  was  elect- 
ed by  the  voters  of  Queens  County  as 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  After  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  that  position.  Justice 
Smith  was  in  1977  appointed  chief  ad- 
ministrative Judge  of  the  Civil  Court 
of  New  York  City.  Exceptional  service 
advanced  his  career  again  in  February 
1982,  when  he  was  named  to  the  posi- 
tion he  still  holds,  administrative 
judge  of  the  11th  Judicial  District, 
Queens  County,  by  the  State's  highest 
jurist,  Lawrence  H.  Cook,  the  chief 
judge  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

Prior  to  his  career  on  the  bench; 
Judge  Smith  played  an  important  and 
valuable  role  in  New  York  City  govern- 
ment. He  was  a  city  councilman  from 
western  Queens  between  4^966  and 
1968,  and  served  as  president  of  the 
City  Couhcil  of  New  York  in  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Prank  Smith's  exem- 
plary public  service  is  matched  only  by 
his  courageous  efforts  in  defense  of 
freedom  during  World  War  II.  He 
served  gallantly  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  from  1944  to  1946,  rising  to  the 
high  rank  of  major  before  his  dis- 
charge. His  bravery  was  frequently  re- 
warded during  that  service  career— he 
received  a  Silver  Star,  three  Purple. 
Hearts,  axid  a  Presidential  Citation. 

Judge  Smith  first  achieved  fame 
when  his  exploits  and  those  of.  the 
29th  Marines,  6th  Marine  Division, 
were  featured  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  and  in  the 
frontline  dispatches  of  Homer  fiigart, 
the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  war  corre^ 
spondent;  3,000  marines  were  killed  or 
injured  trying  to  take  Sugarloaf  Hill 
in  Okinawa,  but  Prank  Smith  and  his 
platoon  took  that  land  on  May  18, 
1945.  in  the  Uth  Allied  assault. 
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It  was  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  then-Lt.  Prank  Smith  be- 
came friends  with  another  brave  serv- 
iceman. Bob  Crosby,  brother  of  the 
legendary  crooner.  Smith's  injuries  in 
Okinawa  forced  him  out  of  action  and 
into  a  California  military  hospital.  But 
although  away  from  the  front,  he  was 
not  forgotten  by  his  service  buddies.  A 
call  from  brother  Bob  sent  Bing  Crosby 
to  Prank's  bedside,  and  thus  began  a 
friendship  between  the  public  servant 
and  the  entertainer  that  lasted  more 
than  30  years. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank 
Smith  has  nurtured  an  appreciation  of 
the  unique  voice,  enormous  talent  and 
many  worits  of  Bing  Crosby.  In  fact, 
Judge  Smith  possesses  one  of  the  larg- 
est collections  anywhere  of  Bing 
Crosby  recordings,  photographs,  and 
memorabilia.  Frank  Smith  has  ap- 
proached his  fascination  with  Der 
Bingle  the  way  he  approached  his  love 
of  the  law:  With  boundless  zest,  wide- 
eyed  rapture,  and  an  unquenchable 
thirst  to  expand  his  knowledge. 
During  a  New  York  stop  on  a  1976  con- 
cert tour,  Bing  and  Frank  were  insepa- 
rable. And  when  the  city  hall  tree  was 
lit  that  winter.  Smith  was  again  ac- 
companied by  Crosby,  who  thrilled  the 
crowd  with  his  incomparable  rendition 
of  "White  Christmas.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  Smith  is  a  gifted 
jurist,  a  dedicated  public  servant,  and 
a  warm  and  compassionate  human 
being,  whom  I  am  proud  to  count 
among  my  friends.  I  know  that  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  joins  me  in  extending  our  sin- 
cere congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  Judge  Smith  for  a  job  well  done  and 
a  life  well  lived,  upon  his  selection  as 
"Judge  of  the  Year."* 


ADDRESS  BY  LEE  A.  lACOCCA 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Sunday  the  Detroit  News  ran 
excerpts  from  a  speech  by  Lee  A.  la- 
cocca,  the  imaginative  and  intrepid 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Chrysler 
Corp. 

In  his  address  Mr.  lacocca  percep- 
tively pointed  out  that  Japanese  auto 
manufacturers  enjoy  a  big  advantage 
in  U.S.  markets  not  because  of  indus- 
trial efficiency  or  worker  dedication— 
but  because  of  tax  and  currency  poli- 
cies. 

That  advantage,  Mr.  lacocca  noted, 
amounts  to  $1,600  per  car  because  the 
Japanese  yen  is  undervalued  and  be- 
cause the  Japanese  Government  re- 
bates auto  manufacturers  for  every 
Japanese  car  that  is  exported. 
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For  the  edification  of  my  colleagues. 
I  insert  Mr.  lacocca's  remarks  in  the 
Record: 

America  Already  Sports  a  (Bad)  Industrial 
Policy 

(The  following  is  an  excerpt  of  remarks  by 
Lee  A.  lacocca.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Chrysler  Corp..  at  the  May  15  League  of 
Women  Voters  Meeting.  Westin  Hotel.  De- 
troit.) 

Let  me  be  specific  with  this  group  about 
that  unfair  competition  in  the  car  business. 
It's  the  result  of  an  industrial  policy.  In  this 
case,  somebody  else's  industrial  policy.  • 

It  amounts  to  $1,600  a  car  on  every  Japa- 
nese car  sold  in  this  country.  That  $1,600 
advantage  is  not  because  of  greater  Japa- 
nese efficiency.  It's  not  Japanese  workers 
doing  calisthenics  and  then  marching  to  the 
factory  singing  the  national  anthem.  It's 
not  even  Japanese  cheap  labor.  That's  large- 
ly a  myth  anyway.  No,  that  $1,600  advan- 
tage is  just  two  things— currency  and  taxes. 

First,  the  Japanese  yen  is  undervalued  by 
at  least  15  percent  and  everybody  in  'Wash- 
ington agrees  on  that.  That  alone  gives 
every  Japanese  car— and  I  might  say  every- 
thing else  that's  imported— an  automatic 
cost  advantage,  and  on  a  car  that's  at  least 
$900. 

Second,  when  a  Japanese  car  is  put  on  the 
boat  for  the  United  States,  the  Japanese 
government  rebates  the  commodity  lax  to 
the  manufacturer.  That's  another  $700  ad- 
vantage for  every  car.  That  means,  simply,  a 
Tokyo  housewife  pays  $700  more  for  her 
Toyota  than  a  San  Francisco  housewife— for 
the  same  car.  Its  price  drops  like  magic  as 
soon  as  it  hits  the  dock.  Now  all  of  this  adds 
up  to  a  lot  of  money.  During  the  period  of 
so-called  restraints,  the  Japanese  auto  com- 
panies made— will  you  believe  this?— $9  bil- 
lion. By  the  way.  the  U.S.  auto  companies  in 
total  lost  $6  billion  during  that  same  period. 

But  forget  that.  Do  you  know  how  much 
of  that  Japanese  auto  profit  came  from  the 
U.S.  market?  Exactly  $9  billion,  or  100  per- 
cent of  it.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  it 
came  from  the  funny  yen-dollar  relation- 
ship and  the  commodity  tax  rebates?  Nine 
point  four  billion  dollars,  or  more  than  100 
percent.  Some  restraint,  huh?  Talk  about 
picking  a  chicken  clean. 

Last  month,  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Ag- 
riculture said  he  could  not  expand  U.S.  beef 
and  citrus  exports  to  Japan.  He  said  (quote) 
"The  Japanese  beef  and  citrus  industry  is 
vital  to  this  country's  food  supply  and  (get 
this)  vital  to  our  national  security."  He  said 
that  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  they 
were  going  to  protect  their  farmers.  They 
Just  weren't  going  to  allow  them  to  go  bank- 
rupt because  of  unfair  American  competi- 
tion. If  I  got  started  this  morning  on  the 
subject  of  who's  paying  for  their  defense,  we 
would  be  here  all  morning  and  all  after- 
noon. 

All  I've  said  ...  all  I've  ever  said  for  the 
past  three  years,  is  'Get  rid  of  the  $J,600  per 
car  unfair  Japanese  advantage  .  .  .  what  I 
called  ...  we  coined  this  phrase  and  every- 
body uses  it  now  .  .  .  the  unlevel  playing 
field  in  Japanese-American  trade,  and  we'll 
play  'erti  straight  up.'  I  can  comf)ete  with 
Mr.  Toyota  or  Mr.  Honda  one  on  one.  But 
Mr.  Reagan  has  got  to  handle  Mr.  Nakasone 
for  me.  And,  simply  stated,  that  would  be  an 
industrial  policy  to  neutralize  Japanese  in- 
dustrial policy,  and  it  wouldn't  be  our  first 
one. 

Anyone  who's  familiar  with  Washington— 
I'm  sure  a  lot  of  you  people  are— knows  that 
Washington  is  subsidy  city.  And  each  subsi- 
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dy  adds  up  to  an  industrial  policy.  We've  got 
literally  hundreds  of  them— starting  with 
the  Federal  Loan  Guarantees.  And  I'm  sort 
of  the  expert  in  this  area.  Wr  weren't  the 
first.  When  we  went  for  ours,  there  were 
$409  billion  in  loans— guaranteed -before  I 
even  got  to  Washington  to  ask  for  my  lousy 
$1.5  billion.  And  now  under  a  conservative 
Republican,  we  re  up  to  over  $500  billion  in 
guarantees— all  in  the  balance  sheets,  not  in 
the  deficit— just  four  years  later.  That's  an 
industrial  policy.  .^ 

Defense,  the  military  — I  used  to  be  in  this 
business— military  contracts  are  a  lOO-per 
cent  protected  industry.  They  re  the  only 
ones  left,  by  the  way  The  Japanese  can  t 
play  in  this  game— by  law!  No  bids  from  for- 
eign countries  accepted.  Profits''  Lots  of 
profits,  even  big  spare  parts  profits  Guar 
anteed.  Hell.  I  .sold  my  protected  battle  lank 
business  and  I  kept  cars.  I  should  have  sold 
the  car  business  and  kepi  the  tanks.  It  was 
easier.  Sixty  million  in  profits  like  clock 
work,  guaranteed.  That  s  an  industrial 
policy.  President  Eisenhower  even  warned 
us  about  that  one.  Remember  he  called  it 
the    military-industrial    complex     He    said. 

Beware,  they  will  spend  you  blind.  And  he 
was  a  general  yet. 

Then  take  agriculture.  This  has  always 
been  one  of  my  favorites  Taxpayers  pay 
now  a  mere  $50  billion  a  year  to  help  private 
farmers,  many  of  whom  are  large  rich  cor 
poralioas.  I  might  add.  In  the  30s.  United 
States  agriculture  was.  let  s  face  it  an  un- 
mitigated disaster.  Now  its  the  marvel  of 
the  world.  In  fact,  we  feed  much  of  the 
world.  Ask  yourself.  What  made  the  differ 
ence?'  It  wasn't  just  good  climate  and  good 
soil  and  hardworking  farmers,  although 
God  did  bless  us.  Hell,  we  had  all  of  those  in 
the  '30s  and  we  still  had  Oakies  and  Dust 
BowLs.  No.  It  was  the  government's  con- 
scious decision  to  make  agriculture  a  winner 
at  whatever  the  cost.  It  was  rural  electrifica 
tion  and  irrigation  and  the  Granddaddy  of 
em  all.  the  'TVA.  and  county  agents  and  ag 
ricultural  schools  and  land  banks  and  credii 
programs  and  now  PIK  payment.s  Paymi-nt 
In  Kind.  Ten  billion  bucks  last  year  just  for 
that  program  to  pay  you  not  to  plant  But. 
man.  did  all  these  programs  work 

We  don't  want  to  admit  it.  but  we  do  havi- 
industrial  policies.  We  have  them  all  over 
the  map.  We  have  them  for  farmers  and 
bankers  and  defense  and  even  for  housing 
What  we  don't  have  is  an  industrial  indus 
trial  policy  and  like  it  or  not.  that  s  where 
most  of  our  jobs  are.  As  a  result,  we're 
moving  too  fast  to  write  off  smokestack 
America  without  any  conception  of  the 
human  and  social  consequences.  There  are 
155.000  laidoff  auto  workers  outside  this 
building  who  haven't  been  called  back  and 
probably  never  will  be  and  60.000  more 
rubber  workers  in  towns  like  Akron  and 
266.000  more  steel  workers  in  places  like 
Lackawana.  N.Y.  and  Johnstown.  Pa.  All  in 
the  same  boat. 

We've  had  enough  rhetoric  and  enough 
finger-pointing.  It's  time  for  some  action.  To 
get  some.  I'm  prepared  to  bring  some  specif 
ic  proposals  to  the  party.  Let  me  tick  em  off 
for  you. 

I'll  start  with  prices  and  executive  com- 
pensation, since  Mr.  Brock  chose  to  make 
this  the  centerpiece  of  his  industrial  policy 
for  the  auto  industry.  First,  prices.  I'll 
freeze  Chrysler's  U.S. -build  .small  car 
prices— now— for  as  long  as  it  takes  if  the 
administration  will  commit  to  a  level  play- 
ing field.  And  that  means  really  attacking 
the  currency  and  tax  inequities  once  and  for 
all. 
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Second,  compensation  That's  really  not 
an  issue  with  me.  We  don't  even  have  a 
bonus  plan  yet.  In  fact.  Chrysler  manage- 
ment hasn't  had  a  bonus  in  seven  years  But 
if  our  stockholders  do  approve  a  plan  next 
month.  I'll  commit  to  restraint.  What's  re- 
straint'' I  don't  know  precisely  in  our 
system  Maybe  about  50  percent  at  most  of 
what  GM  and  Ford  pay  their  top  managers. 
I  think  that's  a  pretty  responsible  .solution 
given  the  fact  that  our  management  worked 
so  hard  to  generate  almost  a  billion  dollars 
in  operating  profit  last  year  and.  In  addi- 
tion. I  think  our  guys  are  twice  as  good  as 
their  guys. 

Now  let  me  throw  out  a  third  challenge. 
becau.se  it's  not  just  consumers  who  need  a 
little  protection  in  all  of  this,  but  workers, 
jobs.  To  compete,  we  contend  wf  have  to 
buy  lots  and  lots  of  parts  overseas.  And  in 
doing  this.  We  are  sending  jobs  off  shore  like 
there's  no  tomorrow  Well.  I'm  prepared  to 
say  to  our  union.  If  you'll  show  .some  re- 
straint in  your  demands.  I'll  freeze  the 
buying  I  do  outside  of  North  America  at  the 
current  level  Right  now  '  I  would  expect,  in 
return,  that  the  UAW  agree  to  modify  some 
of  Us  work  rules  that  keep  us  from  being 
more  competitive  I  would  expect  it  to  agree 
to  tie  wage  increa.ses  only  to  productivity 
and  quality  improvemt'nts.  I  would  expect  it 
to  gel  .serious  about  trimming  medical  costs 
that  are  now  averaging  $600  a  car  at  Chrys- 
ler Now  I'm  not  talking  at>out  concessions 
or  rollbacks.  I  just  want  to  know  what  labor 
will  rake  to  this  party. 

And  then  comes  the  biggest  challenge  of 
all  and  that's  the  one  I  would  make  to  our 
beloved  government  Are  you  willing  to  ad- 
dre.ss  the  unfair  playing  field?  Answer  in 
one  syllable.  Yes  or  No,  Ari'  yeu  willing  to 
take  on  the  $1,600  yen  tax  disadvantage  as 
the  price  for  eliminating  quota.;,  moderating 
prices  to  the  consumer,  and  pre.serving 
American  jobs''' 

Id  like  to  find  out.  I'd  like  to  find  out 
where  the  administration  and  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  really  stand  on  jobs,  prices,  and 
fair  trade  and  where  GM.  P^ord.  and  the 
UAW  stand  and  what  they're  willing  to  con- 
tribute Maybe  we  should  lUst  all  get  togeth 
ir  and  talk  it  over   Im  ready  if  they  are,» 
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SALUTE  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 
AND  THE  ACCOUNTANT  ADVO- 
CATE OF  1984 

HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  May  each  year  brings  hun- 
dreds of  small  business  owners  and 
their  families  to  Washington.  DC.  to 
celebrate  Small  Business  Week." 
During  this  period,  recognition  is 
given  to  outstanding  individuals  for 
their  contributions  to  the  growth  and 
vitality  of  our  Nation's  small  business- 
es. 

In  this  era  of  rapid  change,  it  has 
become  clear  that  if  small  business  is 
to  be  preserved,  we  will  need  leader- 
ship with  vision  in  both  th^  public  and 
private  sectors.  I  am  proud  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  just  such  a  leader,  the  late  Wil- 
liam D.  Barth  of  St.  Charles,  IL,  who 
was  chosen   Accountant   Advocate  of 


the  Year  for  his  lifelong  achievements 
as  an  advocate  of  the  small  business 
cause. 

Bill  Barth  lived  all  his  life  in  Illinois. 
He  was  l)orn  in  Washburn,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  His  educa- 
tion was  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  and  then 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  where  he 
earned  a  master  of  science  in  account- 
ing. 

In  1948  he  joined  the  accounting 
firm  of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  in 
Chicago  as  a  part  of  its  fledgling  small 
business  division.  He  rose  to  be  direc- 
tor of  Arthur  Andersen's  small  busi- 
ness practice  from  1973  to  1982.  There- 
after, he  was  appointed  director  of 
Legislative  Liaison  for  Small  Business 
for  the  firm,  and  began  to  have  an  in- 
creasing impact  on  the  national  small 
business  scene. 

Bill  Barth  testified  on  all  of  the  crit- 
ical tax  and  capital  formation  legisla- 
tion between  1978  and  1983,  giving 
.small  business  a  wise,  knowledgeable, 
and  credible  voice  in  the  development 
of  the  landmark  tax  bills  of  1978,  1981, 
and  1982. 

He  had  a  key  role  in  a  series  of  inno- 
vative proposals  to  improve  small  busi- 
ness capital  formation  generally,  such 
as:  Small  business  participating  deben- 
ture, which  he  designed  and  proposed 
in  1978;  withdrawal  of  the  section  385 
debt-equity  regulations,  to  which  he 
made  an  important  contribution;  a 
procedure  for  a  small  pension  loan 
class  exemption,  which  he  coauthored 
in  1983;  legislation  to  improve  the  sec- 
ondary marketing  of  SBA  loans,  now 
pending  before  this  Congress,  was  de- 
veloped by  the  SBA  National  Advisory 
Council  with  his  assistance;  and  the 
Small  Business  National  Issues  Con- 
ference, scheduled  to  take  place  in 
June  1984.  stemmed  directly  from  his 
work  viith  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants. 

This  effort  also  led  to  the  proposal 
for  the  second  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business  for  1986, 
which  President  Ronald  Reagan  just 
signed  and  announced  during  Small 
Business  Week. 

Within  his  community.  Bill  Barth 
served  actively  on  the  boards  of  the 
St.  Charles  school  system,  the  tri-city 
youth  program,  the  Chicago  Economic 
Development  Corporation,  the  Norris 
Cultural  Arts  Commission  and  the 
President's  Council  for  Illinois  Wesley- 
an University,  making  St.  Charles  and 
the  State  of  Illinois  better  places  to 
live. 

He  will  also  be  remembered  as  a  man 
who  was  never  too  busy  with  national 
affairs  to  help  his  wife  and  daughter 
contend  with  the  paperwork  of  their 
small  retail  business  in  Geneva,  IL,  or 
to  help  a  friend  or  neighbor  complete 
a  tax  return. 

Bill  Barth  was  a  participating 
member     of     the     Baker     Memorial 
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United  Methodist  Church  in  St. 
Charles.  As  one  of  its  musical  ensem- 
ble, he  played  the  trumpet  in  the  sanc- 
tuary a  month  before  his  death  last 
November. 

The  St.  Charles  Chronicle  reported 
Mayor  Fred  Norris'  comment  that  Bill 
Barth  was  "among  the  top  10"  in  serv- 
ice to  his  city  over  the  past  20  years. 
In  my  opinion.  Bill  Barth  was  one  of 
the  top  10  leaders  of  small  business 
nationally. 

Because  Bill  Barth  was  such  a  model 
citizen,  he  was  the  outstanding  choice 
for  Accountant  Advocate  of  1984.  His 
selection  has  pleased  all  segments  of 
the  small  business  community 
throughout  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  Mrs.  Mary  Earth;  to  his 
daughter.  Karen  Copeland  and  her 
husband.  Wayne;  to  his  son  Douglas 
Barth  and  his  wife,  Linda,  for  this 
award  which  is  so  well  deserved.* 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  MEANING 
OF  SECURITY  IN  ISRAEL 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a 
speech  given  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, at  the  Temple  Beth  Shalom,  in 
Hamden,  Conn.,  about  the  deepened 
understanding  that  he  gained  about 
our  relationship  with  Israel  during  his 
first  visit  there. 

I  think  Mr.  Morrison's  comments 
are  most  insightful,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues  today. 
ReimarKs  of  Hon.  Bruce  A.  Morrison 

My  wife  Jane  and  I  were  very  grateful  to 
the  greater  New  Haven  Jewish  community 
for  making  possible  the  fact-finding  trip  to 
Israel  that  we  were  able  to  take  Ipst  April  as 
the  guests  of  the  New  Haven  Jewish  Federa- 
tion on  an  interfaith  mission  led  by  Joe 
Adler. 

Within  those  10  days,  we  were  able  to  gain 
an  invaluable  new  perspective  on  Israel. 
Things  thRt  we  had  known  and  understood 
intellectually  were  brought  home  much 
more  graphically  to  us  by  experiencing 
them  first;-hand.  The  most  notable  was  an 
understanding  of  Israel's  precarious  securi- 
ty. Coming  from  an  American  experience.  I 
had  never  felt  the  geographical  vunerability 
that  one  experiences  in  Israel. 

This  was  immediately  brought  home  to  us 
during  the  time  we  spent  in  Jerusalem, 
where  we  began  our  visit.  We  visited  a  uni- 
fied and  pacified  Jerusalem,  but  everywhere 
we  saw  things  which  testified  to  the  situa- 
tion when  Israel  was  divided. 

We  met  with  Teddy  Kollek.  who  many  of 
you  know  from  his  trips  to  New  Haven.  It 
was  a  shock  to  sit  in  his  office  and  to  realize 
that  acro»  the  street  had  been  Jordanian- 
occupied  Jerusalem.  From  across  that  street 
hK~ot(^ice  had  been  shelled  by  Jordanian  sol- 
diers stationed  on  the  walls  of  the  Old  City. 
The  pockmarks  remain  on  the  walls  of  the 
building  which  houses  his  office.  That  is 
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something  outside  my  experience.  When  I 
sit  in  Mayor  DiLieto  or  Mayor  'Villano's 
office,  nothing  like  that  is  even  conceivable! 
The  mayor  of  a  major  city  and  the  capital 
of  Israel  is  in  that  kind  of  vulnerability. 
That  is  what  the  question  of  security  has 
meant  to  Israel. 

What  has  happened  since  Jerusalem  has 
been  liberated  from  that  occupation  and  has 
been  reunified  is  truly  amazing  and  excit- 
ing. The  rebuilding  of  the  Jewish  quarter 
that  is  going  on  is  spectacular,  and  the  way 
it  is  being  done  in  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  architecture  of  the  Old  City 
was  really  impressive.  It  was  a  joy  to  behold. 

Our  visit  brought  home  to  us  in  a  very 
dramatic  way  the  central  importance  of  Je- 
rusalem remaining  free  and  open,  never  to 
be  divided.  I  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  end  its  somewhat  presumptuous  behav- 
ior with  respect  to  the  status  of  Jerusalem 
as  the  capital  of  Israel.  I  hope  that  we  will 
soon  come  to  accept— as  w^e  accept  for  every 
other  nation  in  the  world— Israel's  determi- 
nation of  its  own  capital. 

Traveling  north  out  of  Jerusalem  along 
the  roads  that  lead  through  the  mountain 
passes  gave  us  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the 
importance  of  who  controls  a  few  feet  of 
real  estate.  Israel  is  a  montainous  country 
in  which  access  to  different  areas  depends 
on  control  of  mountain  passes  and  moun- 
tain ranges.  Physical  security  once  again 
was  brought  home  to  us— the  necessity  of 
having  a  sufficient  space  and  controlling  the 
space  so  that  you  cannot  bei>ubjected  to  an 
invasion  from  those  hostile  forces  that  have 
divided  and  occupied 'that  territory  for  the 
full  35  years  of  life  of  the  State  of  Israel.  It 
was  another  very  graphic  demonstration  of 
what  is  at  stake,  of  what  "Security  "  means 
to  Israel. 

We  then  traveled  north  to  the  Golan 
Heights.  The  northeast  area  of  Israel  which 
lies  under  the  Golan  Height.',  was  unproduc- 
tive swampland  when  Israel  was  formed. 
People  labored  long  and  hard  to  turn  that 
swampland  into  productive  agricultural 
land.  Now.  it  is  a. jewel,  full  of  productive 
farms  and  fields.  Yet  the  Syrians  in  the 
Golan  subjected  the  residents  to  rifle  fire. 
mortar  fire,  and  rockets  raining  down  on 
that  territory,  disrupting  a  remarkably 
peaceful  and^wonderful  kind  of  enterprise. 

It  is  a  terrible  irony  that  this  land  which 
was  unwanted,  unused,  and  undeveloped 
then  became  something  that  the  Syrians 
want  to  fight  for.  when  they  have  never 
made  any  constructive  use  of  that  land. 
Going  up  into  the  Golan,  seeing  those  em- 
placements and  looking  down,  once  again  we 
understood  why  it  has  been  so  necessary  for 
Israel  to  find  ways  to  secure  its  borders. 

Israel  has  had  to  function  for  35  years 
within  these  insecure  borders.  This  has 
meant  life  and  death  for  people  trying  to 
develop  Israel's  future.  That  is  why  it  is  ob- 
vious that  any  negotiated  peace  ultimately 
bringing  a  reconciliation  among  the  nations 
of  the  Middle  East  must  include  an  under- 
standing that  Israel  has  a  right  to  exist 
within  a  secure  environment.  There  must  be 
recognition  of  the  necessary  buffers  against 
terrorist  activity  and  military  forces  sur- 
rounding Israel. 

I  am  grateful  for  having  had  the  chance 
to  learn  this  first  hand.  I  had  talked  about 
It  on  an  intellectual  level  .before  I  went.  I 
was  certainly  committed  to  the  long-term 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  Israel. 
But  t>eing  there  and  seeing  these  things, 
seeing  graphically  both  what  had  been  done 
in  Israel  and  what  its  geographical  vulner- 
ability has  meant,  seeing  what  was  involved 
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in  providing  security,  has  made  me  appreci- 
ate it  on  an  emotional  level. 

hei  me  talk  about  one  other  thing  which  I 
think  is  particularly  important  for  Ameri- 
cans to  understand.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
traveling  to  a  kibbutz.  Now  the  kibbutz 
movement  was  a  central  activity  of  the 
Labor  Party,  in  many  ways  the  most  left 
wing  .part  of  Israel.  These  people  were  the 
ones  most  likely  to  be  in  disagreement  with 
the  Begin  government,  and  they  were  in 
fact  in  disagreement  with  the  Begin  govern- 
ment in  many  ways. 

But  when  we  hear  about  tho.se  disagree- 
ments in  the  American  press  and  when  they 
are  discussed  here,  there  is  a  cynical  exploi- 
tation of  those  differences  of  opinion,  as  if 
Israel  wa-s  divided  on  the  fundamentals. 

This  is  not  the  case.  In  this  country  when 
we  have  political  disagreements  with  the 
President.  Congress,  or  different  faction*  in 
the  country  about  how  to  achieve  our  Na- 
tion's goals,  we  still  share  some  very  funda- 
mental beliefs  and  values  about  what  our 
country  is  and  what  it  is  about. 

The  same  thing  came  through  in  talking 
to  these  very  committed  Labor  Party  people 
at  the  kibbutz.  They  had  strong  disagree- 
ments with  some  of  the  things  the  Begin 
government  had  done,  but  they  shared  the 
common  underlying  understanding  that  the 
security  of  Israel  had  long  been  at  risk  and 
that  there  had  to  be  strong  actions  taken  in 
order  to  defend  against  those  risks. 

Talk  as  you  might  about  the  various  op- 
tions that  people  would  like  to  see.  for  in- 
stance with  regard  to  the  West  Bank,  the 
fundamental  problem  was  that  there  were 
no  one  to  negotiate  with.  This  was  due  to 
the  Arabs'  adamant  refusal  to  recognize  Is- 
rael's sovereignty  and  its  right  to  exist.  This 
refusal  hinders  a  dialogue  that  could  lead  in 
a  constructive  direction.  This  is  a  fundamen- 
tal understanding  that  transcends  all  the 
political  differences  within  Israel  and  the 
differences  about  approach  and  strategy. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  this  very 
ability  to  dissent,  the  ability  to  function  as  a 
democracy,  which  makes  the  ties  between 
Israel  and  the  United  States  so  important. 
Israel  is  a  democratic  island  in  a  Middle 
East  full  of  tyrannies  and  ancient  monar- 
chies that  do  not  hold  democratic  values.  It 
was  a  good  experience  for  me  to  relate  dis- 
sent in  Israel  to  my  own  understanding 
about  what  dissent  means  here,  and  to  real- 
ize that  there  is  fundamental  agreement 
about  the  basic  issue  of  security. 

Let  me  move  to  what  we  learned  with  re- 
spect to  Israel's  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon.  We  were  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Embassy  bombing 
in  Beruit.  We  met  with  Mr.  Draper,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador,  and  Mr.  Habib.  who  was  in  the 
process  of  negotiations.  It  was  shortly  there- 
after that  the  agreement  was  reached  with 
respect  to  Lebanon  and  Israel  and  the  po- 
tential withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops  subject 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Syrians.  It  was  a 
time  of  hope  for  progress,  but  among  the 
people  in  Israel  who  have  lived  through  this 
for  decades  there  was  a  cynicism  that  has 
been  unfortunately  borne  out. 

Lebanon's  problems— its  instabilities— go 
far  beyond  the  questions  of  Israel's  north- 
ern border  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  PLO.  There  are  fundamental  historical 
divisions  in  that  country  and  they  are  not 
going  to  be  solved  by  any  external  force. 
They  can  be  manipulated,  as  they  have  been 
over  the  centuries,  by  other  forces,  but  we 
ought  not  be  deluded  in  thinking  that  for- 
eign troops  are  going  to  remove  the  compe- 
tition among  all  of  those  vying  forces— the 
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Moslem  factions,  the  Christian  community 
and  the  Druze-or  change  quickly  Syrias 
historical  relationship  to  Lebanon,  by  which 
it  claims  a  sphere  of  influence 

Those  things  are  not  goinm  away  over 
night.  There  was  a  mistaken  .sense  at  thai 
time  that  this  could  be  worked  out  and 
packaged  in  an  agreement  causing  he  prob 
lems  of  centuries  and  decades  to  vanish 
This  is  untrue,  but  it  is  important  to  under 
stand  when  we  assess  the  American  involve 
ment  in  Lebanon. 

It  IS  against  Israels  Interest  to  have  the 
United  States  tn-come  mired  in  a  fruit le.s.s 
attempt  to  solve  that  Lebanese  problem  I 
think  our  energy  could  be  more  construe 
lively  used  pressing  for  Saudi  Arabia  to 
withdraw  its  financial  support  for  Syria  s  re 
armament  The  Saudis  must  al.so  be  pre.s.sed 
to  move  the  Jordanians  toward  nenolialions 
with  Israel.  In  contrast,  our  strategic  ap 
proach  appears  foolish  -arming  the  Jorda 
mans  with  new  and  sophisticated  arma- 
ments will  not  contribute  to  Israels  .secun 

ty. 

I  am  very  distressed  about  the  direction  of 
the  current  Administration's  Middle  East 
policy  I  do  not  think  people  in  charge  of 
this  policy  have  a  commitment  to  Israel, 
They  speak  in  those  terms,  but  ijct  in  differ 
ent  ways  The  most  graphic  and  disgusting 
example  is  the  decision  made  after  the 
bombing  of  the  Marine  barracks  We  turned 
down  an  Israeli  offer  of  a  hospital  experi 
enced  in  these  injuries.  We  turned  it  down 
to  fly  our  Marines  to  Cyprus  and  West  Ger 
many.  Some  died  on  that  journey  Why  '  Ap 
parently.  b«'cause  we  did  not  want  to  anger 
the  Arabs 

We  are  in  a  very  difficult  period  I  do  not 
see  the  kind  of  leadership  coming  out  of  the 
Administration  that  is  needed  to  move  for 
ward  in  the  peace  proce.ss.  The  one  great 
breakthrough  that  was  made  in  the  Middle 
East -the  Camp  David  Accords- was  made 
t)ecause  President  Carter.  Prime  Minister 
Begin.  President  Anwar  Sadal  made  a  com 
mitment  to  give  diplomacy  a  ctiance  and  lo 
do  the  \ery  hard  work  in  diplomacv  that 
could  lead  down  the  road  to  peace 

They  did  not  try  to  answer  every  question 
and  they  left  .some  ambiguous  i.ssues  unre 
solved,  but  they  all  look  a  risk  to  give  dipio 
macy  a  chance  They  tried  lo  set  up  a 
framework  to  make  diplomacy  work 

I  think  that  is  a  le.sson  to  be  rememb«'red 
I  do  not  think  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East  in  the  end  ran  be  solved  militarilN 
There  will  be  military  action  and  there  must 
be  military  security,  but  ultimately.  dipIo 
macy  over  a  long  period  of  time  is  what  is 
necessary. 

We  need  national  leadership  that  focu.ses 
in  this  direction,  understands  the  limii  of 
force  and  .sees  the  creative  necessity  for  sen 
sible.  sensitive  diplomatic  negotiations  I 
hope  that  we  will  .soon  see  such  leadership 
Thank  you  very  much,« 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  AND  JOE 
WEBER 

HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  delighted  to  pay  tribute  to  Mary 
and  Joe  Weber,  who  on  May  26.  1984. 
were  honored  by  the  congregation  of 
Electchester  Jewish  Center,  in  Flush- 
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ing.  in  celebration  of  their  sbth  wed- 
ding anniversary.  Mary  and  Joe.  who 
were  married  on  March  3.  1934.  were 
both  prai.sed  for  their  years  of  .service 
lo  their  temple  and  community.  Joe 
was  thanked  for  the  many  hours  he 
dedicated  to  the  temple  as  a  former 
president  and  member  of  the  temple's 
brotherhood  organization,  and  Mary 
was  likewise  thanked  for  all  her  ef- 
forts with  the  sisterhood.  Mary  and 
Joe  were  praised  by  many  speakers  at 
the  Saturday  morning  service,  but  per- 
haps the  greatest  tribute  was  paid  by 
the  attendance  of  the  dozens  of  rela 
lives  and  friends  who  gathered  to  wor- 
ship with  Ihem  for  all  their  years  of 
warmth  ana  friendship.  I  v\ish  them 
all"the  best  of  health  and  happine.ss  in 
the  future,  and  I  am  certain  that  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  join  in  extend- 
ing congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
them.a 


HONORING  MR.  WALTER 
MELNICK 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

of    MASSACHrSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcd7irsdai/.  May  30.  198-4 

m  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  lo  recognize  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  a  gentle- 
man from  the  First  District  of  Mas.sa- 
chu.sells.  Mr.  Waller  Melnick  is  one  of 
my  constituents  and  I  am  very  proud 
to  represent  such  a  fine  man. 

Mr.  Melnick  has  recently  announced 
plans  lo  retire  from  his  post  as  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Pioneer  Valley- 
Berkshire  Region  Cooperative  Exten 
sion  Service.  Mr.  Melnick  has  headed 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  for 
the  past  12  years  and  his  term  there 
has  proven  lo  be  a  very  productive 
one.  He  has  dedicated  his  career  to 
economic  and  agricultural  improve- 
ment and  has  been  a  very  effective  ag- 
ricultural specialist  for  both  Hampden 
and  Hampshire  Counties. 

Few  men  arc  lucky  enough  to  find 
talents  within  themselves  which  are  so 
desperately  needed  by  the  public.  Mr. 
Melnick.  hov^ever.  is  one  of  the  fortu- 
nate few  and  I  am  sure  that  it  must  be 
very  gratifying  for  him  to  do  work 
which  is  of  such  obvious  benefit  to  his 
fellow  man.  His  vocation  is  a  truly 
honorable  one.  committed  to  fulfilling 
our  most  basic  need  to  efficiently  and 
amply  provide  for  our  people. 

Americas  agricultural  outlook  has 
undergone  some  stunning  advance- 
ments during  the  past  40  years  and 
Mr.  Melnick  has  witnessed  and  even 
initiated  a  great  many.  Mr.  Melnick's 
involvement  in  agricultural  education 
started  in  1938  when  he  began  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. His  bachelor's  and  master's  de- 
grees in  agricultural  economics  and 
farm   management   were    followed   by 
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further  study  in  Colorado  and  Wiscon- 
sin, and  a  never-ending  commitment  to 
enriching  his  education.  In  1946,  Mr. 
Melnick  joined  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Agriculturat 
Economics,  thereby  beginning  a  long 
and  fruitful  association  with  the  two 
branches  of  our  cooperative  extension 
service— the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Melnicks  background  in  his 
field  is  thorough  and  he  is  a  well-re- 
spected authority  on  agricultural 
policy.  His  38  years  of  service  have 
pre.sented  him  with  a  variety  of  chal- 
lenges which  he  has  been  able  to  meet 
with  unequaled  competence.  Mr.  Mel- 
nick spearheaded  the  establishment  of 
a  greenhou.se  tomato  indu.stry  and  the 
pickling  cucumber  growing  enterprises 
in  the  Pioneer  Valley  during  the 
1960's.  Additionally,  as  regional  ad- 
ministrator from  1972-84,  he  success- 
fully guided  the  four  county  budgets 
through  trying  fi.scal  times.  In  1983- 
84.  his  leadership  in  the  transition  of 
extension  funding  from  county  to  the 
University  of  Ma.ssachusetts  was  out- 
standing. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  Melnick  for  a 
job  well  done.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Mel- 
nick. as  a  resident  of  Amherst.  Mass.. 
\\ill  look  forward  to  an  enjoyable  and 
productive  retirement  in  the  Pioneer 
Valley.* 


DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  J.  MacNELIS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or  ALAB.AMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Hou.se  the  death  Tuesday  evening 
r>i  A  man  w  ho  loyally  and  effectively 
.served  our  Nation  and  the  U.S.  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  for  the  past  two 
decades. 

William  J.  MacNelis  served  faithful- 
ly as  my  special  a.ssistant  until  his 
death  on  May  29. 

A  native  of  Wilkes-Barre,  PA,  Bill 
MacNelis  was  born  on  March  24.  1921. 

He  attended  Georgetown  University 
and  served  in  the  US,  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  II. 

Following  World  War  II,  he  worked 
as  a  manufacturer's  representative  in 
the  Washington  area  until  1957.  when 
he  v,As  named  president  of  Petroleum 
Machinery  Corp.  in  New  York  City,  a 
major  international  exporting  firm. 

Bill  .served  as  president  of  the  firm 
until  1964  when  he  returned  to  Wash- 
ington to  work  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  that  year  on  the  staff  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  In 
1965,  he  became  the  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Representative  Burt  Talcott 
of  California,  and  served  in  that  posi- 
tion  until   Congressman   Talcott   left 
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Congress  in  1977.  He  joined  my  staff 
in  1978.   ; 

During  World  War  II,  Bill  MacNelis 
served  our  Nation  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Corps  from  1943-45. 

He  is  survived  by  his  uncle.  Thomas 
B.  Sweeny  of  Leesburg,  VA,  and  his 
fiance.  Lynda  Clancy  of  Arlington.  'VA. 

Bill  MacNelis'  passing  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  Nation,  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  me  personally.  I 
want  to  convey  my  sympathies  to  his 
loved  ones  at  their  great  loss.* 


MANNED  SPACE  STATION 
CAUTIONARY  NOTES 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March 
of  this  year  when  the  authorization 
bill  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  was  before  us,  I 
rose  to  express  my  concern  over  the 
projected  cost  of  the  permanent 
manned  space  station,  estimates  of 
which  range  up  to  $20  billion. 

At  a  time  of  $200  billion  budget  defi- 
cits, I  questoned  whether  there  would 
ever  be  a  return  sufficient  to  justify 
such  an  investment. 

Now  that  we  have  the  appropriation 
for  this  program  up  for  consideration, 
I  applaud  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  responsibly  addressing  many  of 
the  concerns  that  I  and  many  in  the 
scientific  community  have  had  regard- 
ing this  venture. 

Specifically,  I  am  pleased  that  $15 
million  of  the  funds  for  systems  defini- 
tion have  been  earmarked  for  study  of 
an  initial  man-tended  option  for  the 
space  station.  This  option  could  con- 
siderably lessen  the  eventual  cost  of 
the  program  without  sacrificing  its  ex- 
pected benefits. 

This  flexibility,  along  with  the  pro- 
tection the  bill  offers  NASA's  other 
programs  in  the  event  of  future 
budget  reductions,  will  help  to  insure 
that  space  science  programs  will  not 
be  sacrificed  and  that  appropriate  con- 
gressional oversight  will  be  main- 
tained. **   , 

With  the  caveats  contained  in  this 
appropriation,  I  aun  pleased  to  be  able 
to  offer  my  support.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PATRICIA  K. 
FLEMING 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

I  OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Spealc- 
er,  today  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Patricia  K.  Fleming,  who  has 
the  distinction   and   honor  of   being 
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elected  the  50th  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Educational 
Office  Personnel. 

Patricia  has  been  a  longtime  leader 
ii  the  National  Association  of  Educa- 
tional Office  Personnel,  having  served 
as  its  vice  president,  director,  and 
annual  meeting  chairman.  She  was  the 
fast  president  of  both  the  Maryland 
snd  Baltimore  County  Association  of 
Educational  Office  Personnel,  and  is  a 
iiember  of  many  women's  business  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Business  & 
1  »rofesssional  Women's  Club,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Female  Execu- 
tives, and  the  American  Society  of 
Professional  &  Executive  Women.  In 
addition,  she  is  an  honorary  member 
of  10  other  business  associations.  It  is 
obvious  from  her  dedication  and  expe- 
rience why  her  professional  peers  saw 
fit  to  elevate  her  to  the  position  of 
president. 

After  23  years  in  education,  Patricia 
is  presently  executive  assistant  in  the 
division  of  administration  for  the  Bal- 
timore County  Public  Schools.  She  has 
earned  the  title  of  Certified  Educa- 
tional Office  Employee  and  also  holds 
an  associate  professional  certificate. 
The  many  awards  that  she  has  re- 
ceived is  an  indication  of  the  fine  work 
that  she  has  done  in  Baltimore 
County  Educational  Secretaries  Asso- 
ciation, and  "Educational  Office  Em- 
ployee of  the  Year,"  from  the  Mary- 
land Association  of  Educational  Office 
Personnel. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pay 
tribute  to  Patricia  K.  Fleming  for  the 
excellent  job  that  she  has  done  in  the 
field  of  education,  America's  lifeblood 
and  future.  I  congratulate  her  on  her 
election  as  president  and  wish  her 
many  more  years  of  continued  suc- 
cess.* 


NEW  TAX  REFORM  PROPOSALS 
UNDER  CONSIDERATION 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

*  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  an  article  that 
the  New  York  Times  published  last 
month  summarizing  many  of  the  tax 
reform  proposals  now  under  consider- 
ation. 

Tax  reform  could  be  the  grassroots 
issue  of  1985.  Politicians  who,  in  the 
past,  avoided  the  mere  mention  of 
taxes,  must  now  be  conversant  in  the 
intricacies  of  VAT,  FAST,  Flat,  and 
Bradley-Gephardt,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  our  Tax  Code  needs  to  be  over- 
hauled. But  it  behooves  us  all  to  study 
the  tax  reform  options  with  care;  we 
are  seeking  not  just  change,  but  im- 
provement. We  need  to  restore  fair- 
ness to  the  Tax  Code.  We  need  to  reas- 
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sure  the  majority  of  taxpayers  who 
dutifully   pay   their   taxes  each   year 
that  their  neighbors  are  also  paying  a 
fair  share. 
The  article  follows: 

Whoever  Wins  in  November,  a  Tax 
Overhaul  Is  Coming 

(By  Robert  D.  Hershey.  Jr.) 

Washington.— As  the  income  tax  season 
reaches  its  climax— midnight  tomorrow  is 
the  deadline  for  filing  1983  returns— senti- 
ment is  building  for  a  thorough  overhaul  of 
the  nation's  lax  system.  By  this  time  next 
year,  the  nevi'ly  inaugurated  President,  no 
matter  vkho  he  is.  will  quite  likely  have  sent 
Congress  the  most  far-reaching  restructur- 
ing plan  in  the  70-year  history  of  the  Feder- 
al income  tax. 

When  legislation  finally  emerges  later  in 
the  year.  America's  traditional  income  tax 
system  is  likely  to  be  substantially  altered 
and  simplified  as  well. 

And  the  tax  bill  paid  by  the  nation's  95 
million  taxpayers  will  swell  by  some  $100 
billion  a  year,  with  the  added  burden  inevi- 
tably falling  mainly  on  middle-income  citi- 
zens. 

The  key  reason  for  the  great  tax  initiative 
of  1985  is  the  Federal  deficit— a  budget 
shortfall  so  awesome  that  it  will  inevitably 
force  the  nation's  next  President.  Democrat 
or  Republican,  into  an  urgent  .search  for  a 
major  new  sources  of  revenue.  Even  Presi- 
dent R^g^an  has  an  acknowledged  that  the 
deficit  cannot  be  closed  by  economic  growth 
alone  and  has  been  forced  to  give  up  his 
goal  of  relentless  lax  culling. 

Virtually  nobody  today,  including  the 
President's  key  economic  advisers,  believes 
that  further  spending  cuts— necessarily  in- 
volving major  middle-class  entitlement  pro- 
grams-are a  politically  viable  way  to 
narrow  budget  gaps  of  $150  billion  lo  $200 
billion  a  year  that  loom  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Alongside  the  deficit,  however,  is  another 
force  driving  Congress  to  overhaul  taxes:  a 
growing  disenchantment  with  the  personal 
income  lax.  still  the  main  provider  of  Feder- 
al revenues.  Its  marginal  rales  capped  at  50 
percent  are  still  so  high,  many  say.  thai 
they  discourage  work  and  savings.  So  much 
income  escapes  taxes,  legally  or  illegally, 
that  ordinary  citizens  increasingly  ask  why 
they  should  pick  up  the  lab  for  finaglers. 
shelter  promoters  and  outright  thieves. 

"The  necessity  lo  raise  $100  billion  is  a 
crisis— but  it  is  also  an  opportunity."  said 
Charls  E.  Walker,  a  former  high  Treasury 
Department  official  in  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration who  is  now  a  major  Washington  lob- 
byist. "Most  tax  experts.  "  he  added,  "agree 
with  me  that  you're  not  going  to  get  that 
kind  of  money  out  of  the  income  lax.  It's  in 
too  much  trouble,  economically  and  politi- 
cally." 

So  far  the  inevitability  of  a  tax  increase 
ahead  has  been  muted  in  the  Presidential 
campaign.  Last  week  in  Texas,  President 
Reagan  told  voters  somewhat  mysteriously 
that  an  "entirely  different  form  of  tax- 
ation" might  be  needed  and  refused  to  "dis- 
avow" flatly  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
mortgage  interest  deduction. 

"It's  obvious  the  President  has  recognized 
that  comprehensive  tax  reform  is  in  the 
cards,"  said  Representative  Jack  F.  Kemp, 
Republican  of  New  York,  who  is  a  leading 
supply-sider  and  an  architect  of  the  three- 
year  cut  in  income  tax  rates  that  was  the 
centerpiece  of  President  Reagan's  first  year 
in  Washington. 
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The  three  Democratic  candidates  have 
zeroed  in  on  the  deficit  as  a  major  campaign 
theme  and,  according  to  aides,  they  are  all 
persuaded  that  a  major  lax  increase  is  inevi- 
table after  the  next  President  takes  office. 
But  they.  too.  are  not  parading  this  commit- 
ment  before  the  voters. 

Behind  the  scenes,  however,  the  stage  is 
clearly  being  set  for  a  major  tax  move  m 
1985.  The  President  has  instructed  the 
Treasury  to  come  up  with  a  plan  for  a  sim 
pier  and  fairer  system  to  be  unveiled  after 
Election  Day.  He  has  also  suggested  thai  he 
might  appoint  a  bipartisan  commi.ssion  on 
deficit  reduction,  similar  to  the  1983  effort 
on  Social  Security.  Mr.  Walker,  a  Washing- 
ton superlobbyisi  on  tax  matters,  is  barn 
storming  the  country  to  drum  up  support 
for  major  new  initiatives.  A  number  of  tax 
bills  are  in  various  stages  of  readiness  on 
Capitol  Hill.  And  in  the  Hou.se.  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  planning  lax 
reform  hearings. 

From  all  this  activity,  two  lines  of  tax 
action  have  emerged  as  the  most  likely  op- 
tions: 

A  simpler,  .somewhat  less  progre.ssivc 
income  tax  system  that  would  eliminate 
some  of  todays  deductions  in  order  to  drop 
marginal  lax  rates  and  provide  Kreaier  in 
centives  for  working  and  saving  rather  than 
consuming.  These  plans— aimed  at  reform- 
ing the  tax  system,  not  raising  nt-v.  revc 
nues— are  generally  known  as    flat'   taxes  or 

giant-slep"  taxes  and  have  stirred  consider 
able  interest  in  Congre.ss. 

A  pure  revenue-raising  plan,  which  could 
be  enacted  separately  from  the  reform  plan, 
involving  a  new.  broad-based  .sales  lax.  like 
the  European-style  \alue  added  lax.  or 
VAT.  Even  at  low  rates,  such  a  tax— applied 
to  the  value  added  at  various  stages  of  pro 
duction  and  distribution— could  become  a 
major  revenue  generator  for  Washington 

Simplifying  the  tax  system  has.  of  course. 
long  been  the  dream  of  tax  reformers.  A 
generation  of  them  has  wailed  in  frustra- 
tion for  its  day  to  dawn,  all  the  while  watch- 
ing the  2.000-page  lax  code  become  ever 
more  complex  and  ridden  with  special  inter- 
est exemptions  and  deductions  There  are 
no  guarantees  yet  that  1985  will  be  the  re- 
formers' year. 

But  even  grim  realists  on  lax  policy  say 
that  changes  are  likely  to  be  legislated  next 
year  that  will  move  in  the  direction  of 
reform.  I  don'l  think  we  re  going  to  throw 
out  the  present  lax  system.  '  said  John  J. 
Salmon,  chief  coun.sel  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  long-lime  confi- 
dant of  the  committees  chairman.  Dan  Ros- 
lenkowski.  Democrat  of  Illinois  and  a  key 
lax  legislator.  What  you're  going  to  see.  " 
Mr.  Salmon  said,  is  Congre.ss  using  the 
principles  of  consumption  and  base-broad- 
ening to  make  incremental  changes  in  the 
existing  system." 

Polls  confirm  the  fact  that  voters  want 
new  principles  asserted.  For  instance,  more 
than  half  the  nation's  taxpayers,  polled  last 
April,  said  the  income  lax  system  was 
unfair.  And.  according  to  another  survey, 
only  about  a  quarter  of  the  American 
people  would  favor  using  higher  income 
taxes  10  raise  more  Federal  revenues.  Some- 
what more  than  half  would  prefer  a  sales- 
tax  increase  to  shrink  the  deficit. 

According  to  Barry  P.  Bosworth.  a  former 
top  Governmem  €-conomist  in  Democratic 
Administrations  and  now  at  the  Brookings 
Institution,  the  income  tax  has  been  dis- 
credited because  it  has  no  underlying  prin- 
ciples. It's  just  become  a  mess  " 

The  drive  to  simplify  the  mess,  said  Bruce 
Bartletl.   former  executive  director  of  the 
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Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  is 
probably  the  most  potent  grassroots  force 
today  for  lax  changes— even  though,  he 
added,  raising  revenue  will  ultimately  be 
an  important  consideration." 

Mr.  Bartletl.  who  recently  left  Govern- 
ment to  join  the  supply-side  oriented  con- 
sulting firm  Polyconomics  Inc..  .said  the  lax 
system  has  become  so  complex  as  to  be  in- 
comprehensible." People,  he  .said,  are  weary 
of  paying  others  to  prepare  their  returns 
and  of  having  to  make  nearly  every  finan- 
cial decision,  from  renting  a  safe-deposit  box 
to  buying  a  vacation  home,  with  an  eye  on 
the  tax  code. 

According  to  those,  pressing  for  tax 
changes,  a  drue  for  fairness- not  just  sim 
plicily  will  also  be  critical  in  next  year's 
debate,  particularly  in  ihe  movement  to 
flatten  income  tax  rales.  E\en  Ihe  well-es 
lablished  principle  of  progre.ssivity  is  under 
challenge  today,  said  Mr.  Walker.  Progres- 
sivity  assumes  thai  people  with  higher  in- 
comes can  and  should  pay  taxes  at  a  higher 
rale  becau.se  they  havi>  a  greater  ability  to 
pay. 

The  typical  $60.()00-a-year  family,  for  ex- 
ample, now  pays  10  limes  the  taxes  that  the 
S15.000-ayear  family  pays,  according  to  Mr. 
Walker.  People  don  t  realize  how  progres 
sive  our  system  is.  "  he  declared.  We  never 
really  mtendi'd  when  «e  .set  it  up  to  hit  the 
middle  class  that  way.' 

B\  far  the  best  kno^in  of  the  plans  for 
basic  restructuring  of  the  system  is  one  Ihal 
v^ould  operate  to  lower  the  ral<'  differentials 
from  todays  11-  to  50-percenl  range  to  a 
range  of  14  to  30  percent.  It  is  being  promol 
ed  by  Representative  Richard  A.  Gephardt 
of  Mi.ssouri  and  Senator  Bill  Bradley  of  New 
Jersey,  both  Democrats,  and  has  stirred 
mild  enthusiasm  from  one  Democratic  Pres- 
idential candidate,  the  Rev.  Je.sse  Jackson, 
and  the  endorsement  of  the  two  others, 
former  Vice  President  Walter  F.  Mondale 
and  Senator  Gary  Hart  The  current 
system,  ihey  say.  is  unfair.  ov<'rly  complex 
and  reduces  the  nation's  ability  to  compete 
internationally  because  of  the  way  it  dis- 
torts investment  decisions. 

The  Bradley  Gephardt  propo.sal  calls  for  a 
simple,  progressive  lax  with  three  "giant- 
st<'p  lax  rates.  Most  ilemi/ed  deductions 
would  be  repealed,  including  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  and  lax  credits  lor  invest 
ment.  energy  saving  expenditures  and  child 
care  costs.  This  son  of  broadening  of  the 
tax  base  would  hit  middle  incomi-  taxpayers 
hardest. 

Remaining  would  be  such  big-lickel  items 
as  the  deductions  for  dependents:  home 
mortgage  mteresi:  charitable  conlributiotis: 
stale  and  local  income  and  real  propertv 
taxes,  payments  to  retirement  aecounls  and 
interest  from  general  obligation  bonds. 
These  deductions,  however,  would  be  ap 
plied  only  against  llu'  14  percent  lax  rate 
even  by  taxpayers  whose  incomes  put  them 
at  the  30  percent  marginal  rale. 

Personal  exemptions  and  standard  dediic 
lions  would  rise  sharply  under  Bradley-Gep- 
hardt and  a  family  of  four  could  earn  up  to 
SI  1.200  before  being  subject  to  any  lax. 

For  corporations,  thiTc  would  be  a  30  per 
cent  rale,  down  from  46  percent  now.  with 
most  deductions  thai  distort  investment  de- 
cisions repealed,  while  a  new  six-class  depre- 
ciation system  would  be  introduced. 

What  could  become  the  main  rival  of 
Bradley-Gephardt  in  Congre.ss  is  a  roughly 
similar  Republican  plan  spon,sored  by  Rep- 
resentative Kemp  and  Senator  Robert  E. 
Kasten  of  Wisconsin. 

This  plan,  expected  to  be  formally  intro- 
duced later  this  month,  would  lower  the  top 
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tax  rale  on  individuals  and  businesses  to  25 
percent,  after  allowances.  A  special  provi- 
sion for  wage  earners  would  limit  their  rate 
to  20  percent  at  incomes  under  the  $40,000 
level. 

The  plan  would  handle  exemptions  and 
deductions  much  the  way  Bradley-Gephardt 
propo.ses.  but  unlike  the  Democratic  bill. 
Kemp-Kasten  would  retain  a  commitment 
to  index  the  lax  system  .so  that  inflation 
would  not  push  taxpayers  into  higher 
brackets 

Supporters  of  Kemp-Kasten  complain  the 
Democrats'  plan  would  rai.se  capital  gains 
taxes  for  many  people  and  that  over  all,  it  is 
still  too  complex. 

The  only  pure  form  of  flat  tax  is  that  pro- 
posed by  two  of  the  movement's  leaders, 
Stanford  University  economists  Robert  E. 
Hall  and  Alvin  Rabushka.  Their  plan  would 
lax  all  income  in  excess  of  personal  allow- 
ances at  a  uniform  19  percent  rate  and  fit 
on  a  postcard-sized  form.  For  corporations, 
profits  would  be  virtually  lax-free  becau.se 
outlays  for  investment  and  inventories 
would  be  immediately  deductible  from  gro.ss 
receipts.  A  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Dennis  DeConcini.  an  Arizona  Democrat, 
embodies  Ihe  idea. 

Other  variations  on  the  modified  flat-tax 
theme  are  embodied  in  slightly  different 
proposals  by  Senator  Dan  Quayle.  an  Indi- 
ana Republican,  and  Representative  Leon  E. 
Panetia.  a  California  Democrat. 

Although  a  modified  flat  tax  seems  the 
front-runner  for  reform,  another  idea  is 
likely  to  surface, prominently  in  next  years 
debate.  Thai  is  Ihe  consumption  tax.  or  con- 
sumed income  lax.  in  vihich  only  spent 
income  is  taxed  with  .sa\  ings  and  investment 
income  exi-mpted.  This  idea,  popular  with 
.some  leading  lax  academicians,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  favorable  Treasury  study  ordered 
by  Secretary  William  E.  Simon  in  the  mid- 
1970s. 

A  consumption  tax  would  not  do  much  for 
simplification,  but  it  would  take  advantage 
of  a  widespread  belief  that  investment  in 
the  United  States  should  be  further  encour- 
aged bv  the  lax  system.  Indeed.  Ihe  recent 
development  of  tax  breaks  to  encourage  sav- 
ings, such  as  individual  retirement  accounts, 
amounts  to  partial  adoption  of  a  consump- 
tion lav. 

But  when  it  comes  to  raising  SlOO  billion 
in  new  revenue,  neither  the  consumption 
tax  nor  a  gianl-step  lax  is  likely  lo  be  the 
answer.  A  national  sales  tax  mighl  be.  The 
simplest  variely  lo  engineer  would  be  a  new 
Federal  lax  levied  on  retail  sales.  But  retail 
sales  laxes  have  historically  been  the  prov- 
ince of  stale  and  local  governments  and 
might  be  strongly  resisted  as  Federal  poach- 
ing. 

A  variation  of  Ihe  sales  lax.  the  VAT.  is 
Kurope  s  most  popular  levy  and  is  increas- 
inglv  common  in  the  developing  world,  too. 
Although  a  new  collection  mechanism 
would  be  needed— and  some  think  it  would 
lake  as  much  as  two  years  to  put  in  place— it 
is  a  lax  that  is  fairly  easy 'to  compute,  diffi- 
riill  to  dodge  and  powerful.  A  10  percent 
VAT.  for  example,  could  rai.se  as  much  as 
$250  billion  in  Federal  revenues  per  year. 
Mr,  Walker  estimates. 

That's  too  much  power  for  many  conserv- 
atives, who  fear  a  VAT  would  open  the  door 
to  new  Federal  spending.  Liberals,  too.  have 
in  the  past  resisted  the  idea,  regarding  it  as 
a  regressive  sales  tax.  But  that  might  be 
counted,  proponents  say,  with  a  refundable 
lax  credit  to  pump  money  back  into  the 
pockets  of  poorer  Americans. 
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Another  objection  to  the  VAT  is  its 
impact  on  prices;  upward. 

Mr.  Walker  favors  a  variation  of  the  VAT, 
dubbed  the  TBT,  or  Tax  on  Business  Trans- 
actions, which  would  exempt  sales  at  retail. 

Nobody  yet  knows  how  these  proposals 
and  the  budgetary  politics  of  Washington 
will  interact  next  year.  But  unlike  battles  of 
old.  when  tax  reform— consisting  mainly  of 
loophole  closings— was  sugared  by  cuts  in 
tax  rates,  this  time  the  idea  of  reform  itself 
has  considerable  momentum.  And,  because 
of  the  deficit,  the  need  to  raise  revenues  is 
clear  to  virtually  everyone— even  some  hard- 
nosed  supply-siders  who  generally  cling  to 
the  idea  that  most  of  the  deficit  looming 
ahead  will  be  wiped  out  by  a  sustained  re- 
covery. 

President  Reagan  has  remained  mum  on 
his  thoughts  for  1985— reluctantly  accepting 
a  minor  tax  increase  now  working  its  way 
through  Congress  and  waiting  for  the 
Treasury  to  guide  him  on  major  new  initia- 
tive. But  Barry  Bosworth.  of  Brookings,  said 
that  it  is  widely  assumed  in  Washington 
that  within  a  few  months  of  inauguration  a 
second  Reagan  Administration  would  pro- 
pose a  VAT  to  raise  revenues,  along  with  a 
base-broadening,  tax  simplification  plan. 

That  way  the  President  could  raise  large 
new  revenues  without  being  forced  to  raise 
marginal  rates  in  the  income  tax.  Raising 
rates  presumably  would  be  a  taboo  for  a 
President  who  early  in  his  first  Administra- 
tion led  the  charge  in  Washington  to  lower 
tax  rates  as  a  way  to  revive  the  flagging 
economy.* 


U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL  DE- 
NOUNCES SECESSIONIST 
TURKISH-CYPRIOT  STATE 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

m  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  IL  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  adopted  by  13  to  I.  with  one 
member  abstaining,  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  secessionist  actions  of  the 
Turkish-Cypriot  community  and  its 
sponsors  in  Ankara.  The  resolution 
called  on  all  parties  to  agree  to  the 
prompt  implementation  of  its  previous 
resolutions  on  Cyprus  and  reaffirmed 
its  call  for  all  states  to  respect  the  sov- 
ereignty, independence,  territorial  in- 
tegrity, and  unity  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus. 

The  continuing  occupation  by  Turk- 
ish Armed  Forces  and  the  settlement 
by  citizens  of  Turkey  of  parts  of 
Northern  Cyprus  are  the  major  stum- 
bling blocks  to  achieving  a  resolution 
of  the  decade-old  crisis.  The  unilateral 
declaration  of  independence  by  the 
Turkish  Cypriots.  which  was  immedi- 
ately supported  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, has  been  followed  now  by 
new  plans  to  settle  the  Varosha  area. 
Each  new  move  by  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities, both  on  Cyprus  and  in 
Ankara,  serves  to  make  ultimate  reuni- 
fication of  the  island  more  remote. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  take 
every  action  possible  to  resolve  this 
crisis.    It   was   very  disappointing   to 
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those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  people  of  Cyprus  who  have  been 
made  refugees  in  their  own  Homeland 
that  the  Reagan  administration  chose 
to  abstain  on  the  Security  Council 
vote.  Because  of  our  strong  relations 
with  both  Turkey  and  Greece,  we  are 
in  a  special  position  to  move  the  par- 
ties toward  agreement.  Bailing  out  on 
the  issue,  as  we  did  in  abstaining  on 
the  U.N.  vote,  is  no  way  to  exercise  our 
influence. 

This  House,  during  consideration  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  took  an  important 
step  toward  putting  U.S.  influence  on 
the  side  of  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
situation.  By  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
376  to  27.  the  House  approved  an 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Peighan,  to  reduce 
military  aid  to  Turkey.  More  signifi- 
cant than  the  slight  reduction  in  U.S. 
military  assistance,  though,  was  that 
the  amendment  provided  that  $250 
million  in  economic  assistance  would 
be  made  available  to  Cyprus  if 
progress  were  made  toward  a  settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
my  colleagues,  I  would  lik^  the  text  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolution 
to  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
The  Security  Council: 

Having  considered  the  situation  in  Cyprus 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus. 

Having  heard  the  statement  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus, 

Taking  note  of  the  repor*.  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General (S/16519), 

Recalling  its  Resolutions  365  <I974).  367 
( 1975 ).  541  ( 1983 )  and  544  ( 1983 ). 

Deeply  regretting  the  non-implementation 
of  its  resolutions,  in  particular  Resolution 
541(1983). 

Gravely  concerned  by  the  further  seces- 
sionist acts  in  the  occupied  part  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus  which  are  in  violation  of 
Resolution  541  (1983).  namely,  the  purport- 
ed "exchange  of  ambassadors'  between 
Turkey  and  the  legally  invalid  "Turkish  Re- 
public of  Northern  Cyprus"  and  contem- 
plated holding  of  a  "constitutional  referen- 
dum" and  "elections",  as  well  as  by  other  ac- 
tions or  threats  of  actions  aimed  at  further 
consolidating  the  purported  independent 
state  and  the  division  of  Cyprus. 

Deeply  concerned  by  recent  threats  for 
settlement  of  Varosha  by  people  other  than 
its  inhabitants. 

Reaffirming  its  continuing  support  for  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force  in 
Cyprus. 

1.  Reaffirms  its  Resolution  (1983)  and 
calls  for  its  urgent  and  effective  implemen- 
tation. 

2.  Condemns  all  secessionist  actions,  in- 
cluding the  purported  exchange  of  ambassa- 
dors between  Turkey  and  the  Turkish  Cyp- 
riot  leadership,  declares  them  illegal  and  in- 
valid and  calls  for  their  immediate  with- 
drawal. 

3.  Reiterates  the  call  upon  all  states  not  to 
recognize  the  purported  state  of  the  "Turk- 
ish Republic  of  Northern  Cyprus"  set  up  by 
the  secessionist  acts  and  calls  upon  them 
not  to  facilitate  or  in  any  way  assist  the 
aforesaid  secessionist  entity. 
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4.  Calls  upon  all  states  to  respect  the  sov- 
ereignty, independence,  territorial  integrity, 
unity  and  nonalignment  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus. 

5.  Considers  attempts  to  settle  any  part  of 
Varosha  by  people  other  than  its  inhabit- 
ants as  inadmissible  and  calls  for  the  trans- 
fer of  this  area  lo  the  administration  of  the 
United  Nations. 

6.  Considers  any  attempts  to  interfere 
with  the  status  or  the  deployment  of  the 
United  Nations  peace-keeping  force  in 
Cyprus  as  contrary  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations. 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  lo  pro- 
mote the  urgent  implementation  of  Security 
Council  Resolution  541  (1983). 

8.  Reaffirms  its  mandate  or  good  offices 
given  to  the  Secretary-General  and  requests 
him  to  undertake  new  efforts  to  attain  an 
overall  solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  and  the  provisions 
for  such  a  .settlement  laid  down  in  the  perti- 
nent United  Nations  resolutions,  including 
Security  Council  Resolution  541  (1983)  and 
the  present  resolution. 

9.  Calls  upon  all  parties  to  co-operate  with 
the  Secretary-General  in  his  mission  of 
good  offices. 

10.  Decides  to  remain  seized  of  the  situa- 
tion with  a  view  to  taking,  in  the  event  of 
non-implementation  of  its  Resolution  541 
(1983)  and  the  present  resolution,  urgent 
and  appropriate  measures. > 

11.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
promote  the  implementation  of  the  present 
resolution  and  lo  report  thereon  lo  the  Se- 
curity Council  as  developments  require.* 
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HON.  HARRY  M.  REID 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 
•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  honoring 
the  dead  has  been  a  practice  of  virtu- 
ally every  culture  and  nation  in  histo- 
ry. Whether  it  be  the  ancient  Druids 
or  the  modern  Greeks,  mankind  has 
always  taken  time  to  pay  tribute  in  ap- 
propriate, meaningful  ways. 

In  our  country,  the  dead  have  been 
honored  on  Memorial  Day  or  Decora- 
tion Day  since  the  Civil  War. 

We  have  ceremonies  and  observ- 
ances across  the  Nation,  but  some  of 
the  most  important  ■"memorials"  we 
provide  are  not  in  the  form  of  physical 
shrines,  statues,  or  landmarks.  Rather, 
they  are  inherent  to  the  work  we  do 
daily  not  only  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  those  we  have  lost,  but  also  to  build 
the  future  for  those  who  continue  to 
serve  this  Nation. 

Memorial  Day  is  a  time  to  remember 
those  who  died  for  this  Nation.  It  is 
also  an  appropriate  time  to  share  the 
reflections  of  those  who  did  survive 
the  wars,  those  people  who  can  com- 
municate history  to  us  through  their 
memories  and  experiences. 

That  is  why  it  is  my  privilege  to  in- 
clude a  Memorial  Day  column,  written 
by  Las  Vegas  Sun  newspaper  veteran 
columnist.  Bill  Morris. 
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[From  Las  Vegas  Sun.  May  30.  1984] 

Memorial  Day—  1984 

(By  Bill  Morns) 

Today  is  Wednesday.  May  30.  1984  Memo 
rial  Day.  The  word  memorial  comes  from 
the  Latin  word  memor"  meaning  memory 
It  Is  defined  in  Webster  s  as;  ili  the  power 
or  act  of  rememt>ering:  (2i  commemerate: 
<3)  something  remembered. 

Elach  year.  Memorial  Day  is  marked  in 
countless  different  ways  by  counlless  differ 
ent  Americans,  across  the  nation  and 
around  the  world.  From  the  battleship  Ari- 
zona's Memorial  in  Pearl  Harbor  to  Flan 
ders  Field  in  France,  from  the  Vietnam  Vet 
erans  Memorial  in  Washington.  D.C..  to  a 
centuries  old  cemetery  m  WInsted.  Conn  . 
from  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in 
Arlington.  Va..  to  the  Vegas  Wash  in  Las 
Vegas. 

For  some,  its  a  day  of  mourning.  Today, 
so  many  mothers  and  fathers  will  recall  the 
shock  of  the  telegram  they  received  years 
ago.  notifying  them  (hat  iheir  .sons  or 
daughters  had  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
America  on  the  battlefield. 

Today,  many  brothers,  sisters,  widows  and 
orphans  will  sadly  rememt>er  standing  by 
the  flag-draped  casket  of  one  of  our  coun- 
try's heroes  or  heroines. 

For  many  Americans.  Memorial  Day  is  a 
time  for  thanksgiving.  Their  loved  ones 
fought  honorably  and  well  in  Europe,  the 
Pacific.  Korea  and  Vietnam,  and  returned 
home. 

For  others,  today  is  a  day  of  curiosity. 
Their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  loved  ones 
have  never  been  touched  by  war.  They  were 
never  threatened  by  an  enemy  s  bombs  and 
bullets.  They've  never  experienced  the 
struggle  to  pre.serve  our  nation's  values  and 
freedoms. 

While  Memorial  Day  may  mean  many 
things  to  many  Americans,  it's  still  a  day 
that  somehow  touches  all  of  our  souls,  re 
gardless  of  how  we  commemorate  those  who 
served. 

Today,  all  Americans  are  asked  to  remem- 
ber, and  think  about  the  sacrifices  made  by 
some  30  million  citizens  who  have  worn  the 
uniforms  of  our  nation  since  its  founding. 
This  is  good. 

Even  if  those  thoughts  are  only  momen 
tary.  the  result  of  an  evening  news  story 
atK>ut  some  Memorial  Day  observance,  it  is 
good.  We  must  be  reminded  that  America's 
liberty  was  purchased  by  blood,  .sacrifice 
and.  all  too  often,  by  life  itself 

Today  more  than  28  million  Americans, 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.  proudly 
call  themselves  veterans.  And  they  .salute 
the  courage  and  commitment  shown  by 
their  fellow  veterans. 

For  those  who  served  in  uniform,  it  is  a 
deeply  emotional  experience.  Veterans 
recall  the  enemies  of  this  land  of  ours,  en- 
emies who  sought  to  destroy  and  dominate 
the  world's  mightiest  fortress  of  democracy 

They  remember  the  great  acts  of  courage 
and  the  singular  dedication  they  saw  when 
they  were  young  Soldiers.  Sailors.  Airmen. 
or  Marines.  In  short,  they  recall  what  it 
look  to  keep  America  free. 

On  a  more  personal  level,  veterans  remem 
ber  the  friends  who  were  killed  or  wounded 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  those  who  con- 
tracted debilitating  Illnesses  while  defend- 
ing our  country.  Many  recall  the  final  words 
of  a  buddy  who  died  in  their  arms. 

Thoughts  of  pain  and  rehabilitation  come 
back  as  well.  The  racking  cough  that  one 
man  brought  back  from  the  gas-choked 
trenches  in  Prance  is  still  with  him  seven 
and  a  half  decades  after  the  smoke  of  World 
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War  I  has  cleared.  The  arm  lost  four  dec- 
ades ago  on  Iwo  Jima  is  gone  forever. 

The  muscle  tissue  shredded  by  a  Chinese 
rocket  in  Korea  is  still  scar  tissue  today. 
The  sight  lost  to  a  Viet  Cong  bullet  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  will  never  return. 

The  sacrifices  made  during  war  are  still 
being  made  today  .  .  .  365  days  a  year,  every 
year 

But  veterans  are  proud  people,  proud  of 
the  sacrifices  they  made  for  their  country. 
They  tM'lieve  I  hey  have  a  right  to  their 
pride  War  has  no  glory,  but  what  America's 
veterans  have  done  has  the  greatest  dignity. 

Thoughts  on  this  day  also  include  a 
prayer  They  prayer  that,  never  again,  will 
this  nation  be  forced  into  war.  Never  again, 
will  America  s  sons  and  daughters  be  asked 
to  .sacrifice  I  heir  blood  and  their  lives  to 
save  the  life  of  their  nation. 

Never  again,  will  the  pain,  the  bloodshed 
and  the  terror  of  the  battlefield  be  thrust 
upon  the  worlds  freedom  loving  people. 

The  prayer  is  also  a  prayer  of  rededica- 
lion.  Americas  veterans  know,  better  than 
anyone  else,  thai  freedom  can  exact  a  terri- 
ble price. 

They  know  thai  freedom  Is  loo  precious  a 
value  lo  Ignore,  loo  dear  a  principle  to  relin- 
quish. They  know  that  freedom  must  be 
carefully  nourished,  faithfully  tended  and 
zealously  guarded  if  il  is  to  survive. 

The  hope  that  all  Americans  will  recall 
the  debt  owed  lo  those  who  have  defended 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  and  those  who 
continue  lo  pay  the  price  of  freedom  even 
today. 

On  this  Memorial  Day.  we  recall  too.  that 
peace  leads  a  fragile  existence.  U.S.  troop.^ 
on  the  demilitarized  zone  in  Korea,  our 
naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  our 
advisors  In  Latin  America  are  among  iho.se 
Americans  who  are  facing  the  constant 
threat  of  combat  right  now. 

And  we  must  remember  '.he  courageous 
sacrifices  being  made  today  by  American 
Marines  in  Lebanon.  And  those  made  by 
American  forces  in  Grenada.  Just  a  decade 
after  ihe  end  of  our  most  recent  war.  Ameri- 
can blood  has  tieen  spilled  on  foreign  soil 
again. 

Our  military  men  and  women  are  away 
from  their  homes,  their  loved  ones,  and 
their  families  on  this  Memorial  Day.  Many 
still  will  not  be  home  by  July  4.  or  Veterans 
Day.  or  Thanksgiving.  Many  will  never  see 
the  green  grass  of  home  again. 

We  must  remember  these  young  Ameri- 
cans with  our  thanks  and  prayers  for  their 
safety.  They  are  serving  as  their  forefathers 
served  -with  pride  and  the  understanding 
that  safeguarding  Americas  freedom  is  a 
costly  and  never  ending  job. 

Memorial  Day  is  their  day  too.  Just  as 
surely  as  it  belongs  lo  all  who  have  worn 
America's  uniforms  tjefore  them. 

It's  a  day  to  recall  the  horrors  of  war  and 
armed  conflict.  It's  a  day  to  honor  those 
who  endured  that  horror  for  the  country 
they  loved.  It's  a  day  lo  remember  those 
who  face  that  horror  today.* 
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STUNNING  ECONOMIC  SURGE  IN 
PIEDMONT  NORTH  CAROLINA 

HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.    MARTIN   of    North    Carolina. 
Mr.   Speaker,   the  economic   recovery 


that  has  been  in  progress  since  the 
1980-82  recession  has  been  a  strong 
one.  On  that,  all  must  agree  even  if  all 
do  not  agree  on  anything  else. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  our  col- 
leagues' review  the  latest  data  from 
Charlotte.  NC.  showing  record  job  cre- 
ation in  the  first  quarter  of  1984.  The 
economic  recovery,  in  just  those  3 
months  in  a  city  of  about  400,000,  has 
created  1,572  new  jobs  for  the  citizens 
of  that  city  and  the  surrounding  areas, 
such  as  my  home  county  of  Iredell  and 
commuters  from  two  adjoining  con- 
gressional districts  of  our  State.  The 
following  article  is  from  the  May  16 
Charlotte  News: 

Charlotte  Business  Booming:  First 
Quarter  Sets  Record  for  Jobs 

Charlotte's  booming  economy  recorded  a 
surge  in  new  and  expanded  businesses  in 
January,  February  and  March,  creating 
more  jolxs  than  in  any  first  quarter  since  the 
Greater  Charlotte  Chamber  of  Commerce 
started  keeping  records  in  1946. 

The  quarterly  report,  presented  to  cham- 
ber directors  today,  shows  1.572  new  jobs 
were  created  by  81  firms,  occupying  1.8  mil- 
lion square  teel  of  space  and  investing  $96.3 
million.  The  space-occupied  figure  also  was 
a  record. 

The  major  projects  included  in  the  cham- 
ber's report  are  Outlet  Festival,  a  shopping 
cenier  planned  adjacent  to  Carowinds 
theme  park:  Westcha.se,  an  office  building 
off  I  77  South:  Shoppes  at  University  Place, 
a  shopping  center  near  UNCC:  Charter 
Pines  Hospital,  a  psychiatric  hospital:  and 
Color  Dynamics,  a  new  printing  firm. 

However,  chamber  research  director  Tony 
Crumbley  noted  that  the  largest  employ- 
ment gains  came  from  expansions  of  exist- 
ing firms— 400  new  jobs  at  General  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.'s  Arrowood  tire  plant  and  200 
new  jobs  at  IBM's  bank  machinery  facility 
at  University  Research  Park. 

The  new  first-quarter  jobs  figure  was  not 
only  a  1 13  percent  increase  over  the  739  new 
jotw  reported  in  the  first  quarter  last  year, 
but  il  also  surpassed  the  figures  for  Char- 
lotte's prerece.ssion  boom— 1.272  in  1978. 
1.032  in  1979  and  1.419  in  1980.  New  and  ex- 
panded business  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1983  created  662  jobs. 

After  three  years  of  mixed  indicators." 
the  chamber  report  says,  "1984  appears  well 
on  the  way  to  a  record  year.  "• 


RACIAL  OVERTONES  IN 
FLORIDA'S  EXECUTIONS 


■ar> 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
two  most  recent  instances  in  which 
the  State  of  Florida  has  sought  to  im- 
plement the  death  penalty  are  illustra- 
tive of  the  larger  racial  issues  sur- 
rounding the  application  of  capital 
punishment,  particularly  in  the  State 
of  Florida. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  Members 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  include  the  following  orga- 
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nizations  who  have  endorsed  the  Ini- 
tiatives contained  therein: 

National  Organizations  that  support  this 
effort  include:  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  Amnesty  International  USA,  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee.  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  National  Conference  of 
Black  Lawyers,  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  National 
Urban  League,  National  Committee  Against 
Repressive  Legislation,  National  Association 
of  BlaickE  in  Criminal  Justice,  National  Mor- 
atorium on  Prison  Construction,  National 
Coalition  Against  the  Death  Penalty,  The 
Synagogue  Council  of  America,  Union  of 
United  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  Unitarian 
UniversHist  Association,  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist  Service  Committee.  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Commission  for  Racial  Justice, 
United  Church  of  Christ,  Office  for  Church 
and  Sodety,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
U.S.,  United  Methodist  Church,  Board  of 
Church  and  Society,  and  National  Interreli- 
gious  Task  Force  on  Criminal  Justice. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  30,  19841 
Racial  Overtones  in  Florida's  Executions 

(By  John  Conycrs,  Jr.,  U.S.  Representative. 

First    Congressional    District,    Michigan, 

and  chairman.  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Justice) 

On  May  10.  a  black  man  namebl  James 
Adams,  convicted  by  a  majority  white  jury 
on  highly  circumstantial  evidence  of  mur- 
dering a  wealthy  white  rancher,  was  execut- 
ed in  Florida. 

Much  of  the  evidence,  which  I  reviewed 
carefully,  raised  serious  questions  regarding 
Adams'  guilt— questions  that  were  never  re- 
solved. The  Governor  of  Florida  denied  my 
plea  for  clemency,  which  I  conveyed  to  him 
by  telephone  the  evening  before  the  execu- 
tion. 

On  May  31,  another  black  man,  Alvin  Ber- 
nard Ford,  is  scheduled  for  execution  in 
Florida.  While  there  is  no  doubt  as  lo  his 
guilt— he  did  shoot  a  police  officer  in  a  state 
of  panic  after  his  friends  fled  the  scene  of  a 
robbery— the  issue  is  that  of  his  mental 
competency  for  execution. 

Both  Federal  and  Florida  state  law,  as 
well  as  the  law  of  the  other  49  states,  forbid 
the  execution  of  a  person  if  that  person  is 
judged  to  be  insane  or  "mentally  incapable 
of  understanding  the  nature  of  his  or  her 
fate,  " 

Four  of  five  psychiatrists  who  have  evalu- 
ated Ford  in  the  past  three  years,  three  of 
whom  *ere  appointed  by  the  state,  have  de- 
termined that  Ford  is  psychotic.  One  of  the 
psychiatrists  appointed  by  his  attorney  de- 
teripined  Ford  to  be  clinically  and  legally 
insane.  Recorded  correspondence  and  con- 
versations over  the  past  three  years,  which  I 
have  e»aluated,  clearly  indicate  that  he  is 
excessively  delusional. 

The  questionable  circumstances  surround- 
ing these  two  cases  are  illustrative  of  the 
larger  racial  questions  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  the  death  penalty,  particularly  In 
the  state  of  Florida. 

According  to  the  several  authoritative 
studies  (the  most  recent  one  by  Prof. 
Samuel  Gross  of  Stanford  University  School 
of  Law),  in  Florida  a  person  is  eight  times 
more  likely  to  be  executed  for  killing  a 
white  person  than  for  killing  a  black  person. 
Most  of  the  220  people  on  Florida's  death 
row  are  there  for  having  killed  whites. 
Blacks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  more 
likely  than  whites  to  be  murder  victims.  Yet 
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Florida  has  never  executed  anyone  for  the 
murder  of  a  black  person. 

In  1972.  the  Supreme  Court  determined 
the  "arbitrary  and  capricious"  application 
of  the  death  penalty  to  be  unconstitutional, 
yet  by  all  available  evidence  this  Is  precisely 
the  situation  today  in  Florida, 

Accordingly,  I  and  other  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  have  formally 
appealed  to  the  Governor  of  Florida  to: 

Issue  a  stay  for  Alvin  Ford  until  his 
"mental  competency  for  execution  "  can  be 
determined  by  a  full  and  fair  hearing  with 
due  process. 

Appoint  a  blue-ribbon  commission  to 
study  the  effect  of  race  on  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  in  Florida  and  to  agree  to 
a  moratorium  on  executions  until  the  race 
issue  is  resolved. 

Such  a  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Gover- 
nor would  indicate  sensitivity  to  the  preva- 
lent role  that  race  continues  to  play  in  the 
application  of  the  death  penalty  and  would 
demonstrate  respect  for  the  1972  Supreme 
Court  mandate.* 


PROPOSED  RULES  WOULD 

DAMAGE    COMBINED    FEDERAL 
CAMPAIGN 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  'WEISS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  vehemently 
protest  new  rules  that  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  for  the  Combined 
Federal  Campaign,  the  annual  drive  to 
solicit  charitable  contributions  from 
Federal  employees. 

Implementation  of  these  rules  would 
significantly  reduce  the  level  of  chari- 
table giving  among  Federal  employees. 
In  addition,  the  rules  would  blatantly 
discriminate  against  a  great  many 
small  but  worthy  charities  in  favor  of 
a  few  well-funded  organizations. 

This  proposal  is  an  extremely  irra- 
tional action  for  an  administration 
that  extols  the  virtues  of  private  char- 
ity. According  to  the  President,  private 
contributions  are  supposed  to  help 
compensate  for  the  gigantic  slashes  in 
Federal  social  services  that  we  have 
endured  over  the  past  several  years. 
Yet,  the  same  administration  seeks  to 
impair  and  cut  back  the  very  charities' 
that  receive  those  contributions. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management  Di- 
rector Donald  Devine  testified  at  a 
hearing  last  week  that  the  proposed 
open  pledge  card  system,  under  which 
donors  would  write  in  the  name  of 
their  preferred  charity,  offers  Federal 
employees  a  greater  choice. 

That  alleged  advantage  is  in  reality 
a  liability  to  the  campaign,  however, 
for  the  new  rules  would  eliminate  the 
listing  of  eligible  charities  as  well  as 
the  brochure  describing  them  that  has 
been  provided  to  Federal  employees 
during  the  campaign.  The  increase  in 
the  number  and  diversity  of  charities 
listed  as  well  as  the  background  infor- 
mation provided  in  the  brochure  have 
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played  a  key  role  in  increasing  total 
CFC  contributions  during  the  past  2 
years.  People  like  to  know  something 
about  where  their  donations  are  going, 
and  they  tend  to  give  more  when  they 
have  a  broad  range  of  options. 

Under  the  proposed  changes,  donors 
will  actually  be  less  likely  to  designate 
a  specific  charity.  If  they  do,  they  are 
likely  to  name  one  of  the  large, 
wealthy  organizations  that  can  afford 
extensive  self-promotion.  The  ban  on 
advertising  would  be  listed  under  the 
proposed  rules,  a  policy  that  would 
hurt  smaller  charities  and  waste  the 
resources  of  the  larger  ones.  How 
many  people  would  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  a  charity  if  they  knew  a 
large  proportion  of  their  money  was 
going  to  promotional  campaigns 
rather  than  desperately  needed 
human  services? 

All  undesignated  funds  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Principal  Combined 
Fund  Organization,  which  is  almost 
always  the  United  Way,  the  best 
funded  charity  in  the  country.  In  the 
past,  the  United  Way  has  distributed 
none  of  that  money  to  national  service 
organizations  and  relatively  little  lo 
international  agencies  or  health  agen- 
cies. 

These  rules  are  clearly  another  mis- 
guided effort  to  do  away  with  the 
small  nonprofit  organizations  that  this 
administration  views  as  politically  in- 
correct, even  though  many  of  these 
groups  have  no  political  affiliation  at 
all.  The  rules  represent  an  unfocused 
attack  in  which  the  damage  to  hun- 
dreds of  charities  and  the  Combined 
Federal  Campaign  as  a  whole  would 
overwhelmingly  outweigh  the  petty 
political  motives  that  inspired  the  pro- 
posal. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  reg- 
ister their  opposition  to  the  proposal 
with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment and  the  White  House  and.  if  the 
rules  are  implemented,  to  support  a 
congressional  review  of  the  entire 
system  of  conducting  the  Combined 
Federal  Campaign.* 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  PAY 
EQUITY  ACT 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

m  Ms.  FERRARO,  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  will  be  marking  up  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  of  the 
utmost  significance  to  all  Americans 
who  believe  people  should  be  paid 
fairly  and  equitably  for  the  work  they 
do. 

This  legislation  is  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Pay  Equity  Act  and  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Ohio,  Mary 
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Rose  Oakar.  for  her  leadership  on  thi.s 
issue. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
simple.  It  directs  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  to  conduct  a  study  of 
wage-setting  practices  and  job  classifi- 
cation techniques  used  by  the  Federal 
Government.  That  these  practices  and 
techniques  are  discriminatory  is 
clear— women  workers,  who  comprise  a 
third  of  the  Federal  work  force,  aver 
age  S16.000  a  year.  Men  who  work  for 
the  Federal  Government  average 
$28,000  a  year. 

Events  of  recent  days  have  given  us 
cause  to  doubt  the  ability  of  OPM  to 
conduct  a  fair,  unbiased  study  of  pay 
equity  in  the  Federal  work  force.  It 
seems  that  high-ranking  officials  in 
the  Federal  personnel  agency  see  pay 
equity  not  as  a  chance  to  rectify  age- 
old  discrimination  against  women 
workers  but  as  chance  to  sow  di.scord 
between  groups  of  Federal  workers. 

It  is  clearly  not  the  intention  of  this 
legislation  to  lower  anyone  s  pay  — but 
to  evaluate  the  true  worth  of  the  work 
men  and  women  do  for  our  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Despite  OPMs  mischiefmak- 
ing.  I  am  convinced  that  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable analysis  of  the  Federal  pay  and 
classification  system  can- and  must  — 
be  done. 

On  June  15  in  New  York  City  the 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation  and 
Employee  Benefits  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  pay  equity  as  it  affects  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  It  will  be 
yet  another  step  forward  in  a  long  and 
difficult  process  which  was  given  new 
impetus  in  1982  when  I  joined  with  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  and  the  Congress-, 
woman  from  Colorado.  Pat  Schroeder, 
in  conducting  a  series  of  hearings  on 
pay  equity. 

We  heard  the  same  arguments  about 
pay  equity  that  we  heard  in  earlier 
years  about  abolishing  child  labor  and 
establishing  equal  pay  for  equal 
work— that  it  will  cost  billions  of  dol- 
lars, bankrupt  American  industry  and 
governments  and  hurt  those  it  aims  to 
help. 

The  opponents  of  child  labor  laws 
and  the  Equal  Pay  Act  were  wrong. 
The  opponents  of  pay  equity  — both 
inside  and  outside  this  administra- 
tion—are wrong.  There  is  no  better 
place  than  within  our  own  Federal 
work  force  to  begin  to  establish  fair 
ness  and  equity  for  all  American  work 
ers.# 


DEFENSE  SPENDING  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 
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gress  has  approved  record- high  de- 
fense budgets.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  real  increases  in  defense  spending 
have  been  necessary  to  offset  serious 
neglect  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  the 
1970's— a  period  when  the  Soviets  dra- 
matically increased  their  defense 
spending.  But  the  President  and  some 
of  his  more  zealous  supporters  in  the 
Congress  often  go  farther.  They  imply 
it  is  patriotic,  tough-minded  people 
like  themselves  who  have  rescued  our 
Nation  from  fuzzy-headed,  namby- 
pamby  Democrats  who  are  incapable 
of  protecting  our  national  interests. 

The  facts  about  trends  in  defense 
spending  over  the  last  15  years  have 
not  yet  caught  up  with  such  saber-rat 
tling  rhetoric  in  this  election  year.  De- 
fense spending  in  constant  dollars  de- 
clined steadily  throughout  President 
Nixon's  watch'  from  $214.3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1970  to  $165.6  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  President  Ford  halted 
the  decline  during  his  brief  tenure  in 
office.  But  it  was  President  Carter 
who  secured  the  first  real  increases  in 
defense  spending  in  recent  years  and 
who  set  in  motion  the  rebuilding  of 
our  national  defense.  During  President 
Carter's  watch,  "  defense  spending  in- 
creased in  real  terms  from  $179.7  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1977  to  $202.2  billion 
in  fi.scal  year  1981. 

There  is  no  partisan  monopoly  on 
patriotism  or  support  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense.  Again,  recent  history 
shows  how  important  it  is  to  watch 
carefully  what  is  .said  by  President 
Reagan  and  his  supporters.* 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
President  Reagan  took  office,  the 
President  has  requested  and  the  Con- 


DENNIS  LYNCH  RESCUES  LOCAL 
CITIZEN 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OK  CALIKORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  recognize  Mr. 
Dennis  Lynch,  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Redondo  Beach,  CA,  who  recent- 
ly made  a  very  brave  and  skillful 
rescue  which  resulted  in  saving  the 
life  of  another  citizen. 

Mr.  Lynch,  who  is  employed  els  a 
bartender  at  the  Cattlemens  Steak 
House  on  the  Horseshoe  Pier  in  Re- 
dondo Beach,  noticed  a  man.  Andre 
Lockhart,  clinging  to  a  piling  in  surf 
below  the  pier.  After  spotting  Lock- 
hart.  Lynch  immediately  left  his 
duties  and  jumped  into  the  water 
where  he  successfully  retrieved  Lock- 
hart  and  brought  him  safely  to  shore. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  share  Dennis 
Lynchs  courageous  and  successful 
rescue  with  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
that  they  join  me  in  commending  him 
for  a  job  well  done.* 
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THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF 
SCIENCES  SYMPOSIUM  ON  DIS- 
TRICT HEATING  AND  COOLING 

HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1984 

m  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
oil  tankers  under  attack  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Congress  must  once  again  focus 
on  the  precarious  energy  outlook  for 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  good  time  for 
Congress  to  take  a  look  at  the  one 
major  underutilized  technology  which 
can  dramatically  reduce  America's  for- 
eign oil  dependence— district  heating 
and  cooling. 

Next  week,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  will  welcome  dignitaries  from 
around  the  world  to  discuss  the  enor- 
mous potential  for  district  heating  and 
cooling  in  the  United  States.  Over  500 
national  and  international  experts  will 
attend  an  International  Symposium 
on  District  Heating  and  Cooling  in 
Washington,  DC,  June  4-6.  The  sym- 
posium is  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing Sciences,  the  Danish  Ministry  of 
Energy  and  the  French  Agency  for 
Energy  Management. 

I  salute  the  Academy  and  the  other 
sponsors  of  this  event  for  their  leader- 
ship in  developing  district  heating  in 
the  United  States  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  todg,y  the  many 
advantages  of  district  heating  and 
cooling. 

In  building  district  heating  facilities, 
the  United  States  could  provide  new 
urban  jobs  and  inexpensive  thermal 
energy  to  depressed  urban  centers. 
With  DHC  systems  in  place,  we  could 
take  full  advantage  of  the  clean  use  of 
coal,  peat,  wood  wastes,  and  municipal 
refuse.  District  heating  can  also  put  to 
use  wasted  heat  generated  in  the  elec- 
tric production  process  and  wasted  in- 
dustrial heat  from  mills  and  industrial 
processes.  Finally,  district  heating  can 
dramatically  slow  the  need  to  import 
oil,  a  benefit  not  to  be  dismissed 
during  these  times  of  tension  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  way  to 
go  before  its  district  heating  systems 
can  match  those  found  in  many  Euro- 
pean cities.  Today,  for  example, 
almost  half  of  the  population  of  coun- 
tries like  Denmark  are  served  by  such 
systems  which  may  burn  coal,  peat, 
straw,  or  trash.  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  have  all 
initiated  major  DHC  facilities. 

Successful  installation  of  new  dis- 
trict heating  and  cooling  systems  in 
our  cities  will  take  collaboration  and 
cooperation  from  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment—the type  of  cooperation  which 
we    witnessed    in    European    nations 
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after  the  Arab  oil  embargo  in  1973.  At 
that  time,  our  Western  European 
allies  changed  their  tax  laws  to  make 
district  heating  economically  viable. 
Today,  as  we  send  arms  to  Saudi 
Arabia  to  protect  oil  tankers,  we,  too, 
must  consider  altering  our  Tax  Codes 
and  providing  financial  incentives  to 
encourtge  district  heating  and  cooling 
in  the  United  States. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  I  have 
authored  H.R.  2105,  the  District  Heat- 
ing and  Cooling  Tax  Incentives  to  clar- 
ify the  tax  treatment  of  new  DHC  fa- 
cilities. In  addition,  I  have  introduced 
with  our  colleague.  Representative 
Claudine  Schneider,  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
to  fund  district  heating  and  cooling 
projects.  Passage  of  these  two  bills 
would  be  important  steps  in  stimulat- 
ing the  use  of  district  heating.  For  ex- 
ample, tax  incentives  provided  in  H.R. 
2105,  could  stimulate  the  development 
of  district  heating  systems  providing 
1.5  quads  of  thermal  energy  by  the 
year  2000— representing  a  savings  of 
500  million  barrels  of  oil  through  the 
year  2000. 

The  Symposium  on  District  Heating 
and  Cooling  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  presents  us  an  opportunity 
to  reassess  both  the  needs  and  poten- 
tial for  district  heating  in  the  United 
States.  I  applaud  the  work  of  the 
Academy  and  the  participants  in  the 
upcoming  symposium  to  identify  the 
institutional  and  financial  barriers 
which  limit  the  development  of  dis- 
trict heating  and  to  conceive  a  compre- 
hensive strategy  to  eliminate  those 
barriers.  I  look  forward  to  the  findings 
of  this  symposium.* 


MERGER  RELATED  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  PETROLEUM 
MARKETING  PRACTICES  ACT 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  TSE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  H.R.  3750,  merger 
related  amendments  to  the  Petroleum 
Marketing  Practices  Act.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  joins 
me  in  proposing  this  legislation. 

This  bill  comes  in  direct  response  to 
testimony  heard  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  last  month.  In  -hear- 
ings which  were  jointly  chaired  by  Ike 
Skelton  and  myself,  we  reviewed  the 
impact  of  oil  company  mergers  on 
small  business. 

While  we  can  speculate  about  the 
macroeconomic  effects  of  various 
mergers  on  the  oil  industry  as  a  whole 
or  on  the  economy  at  large,  there  is  no 
need  to  theorize  about  whether  the 
recent  space  of  mergers  affects  small 
businesses.  The  testimony  we  heard  on 
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April  11  shows  that  thousands  of  inde- 
pendent businesses,  franchised  gaso- 
line dealers,  and  jobbers,  are  directly 
affected. 

When  a  refiner  is  acquired  by  an- 
other company,  its  distribution  net- 
work becomes  part  of  the  deal.  That 
network  includes  thousands  of  market- 
ers who  represent  the  company  in 
their  local  communities.  The  interests 
of  these  marketers  frequently  do  not 
coincide  with  those  of  their  parent 
company  in  the  case  of  a  merger,  but 
their  problems  have  been  ignored  to 
date. 

We  heard  about  the  Texaco  takeover 
of  Getty,  for  instance,  wherein  hun- 
dreds of  Getty  service  station  dealers 
in  the  Northeast  would  be  turned  over 
to  a  regional  marketer,  PowerTest,  de- 
spite the  dealers'  objections.  And  we 
heard  about  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's requirement  that  all  Getty 
outlets  in  the  Midwest  and  Great 
Plains  be  sold  off  in  a  package,  even 
though  Texaco  had  withdrawn  com- 
pletely from  that  market  several  years 
ago. 

In  the  case  of  the  pending  Chevron- 
Gulf  merger,  thousands  of  outlets  in 
the  Southeast  must  be  divested  be- 
cause of  the  marketing  overlap  be- 
tween those  two  companies.  It  could 
be  a  full  year  before  the  details  of  the 
divestiture  are  worked  out. 

While  all  this  is  going  on,  thousands 
of  small  business  operators  who  have 
invested  their  life's  work  in  marketing 
gasoline  are  being  jerked  around  like 
yo-yo's  on  a  string.  One  witness  said 
they  are  being  pushed  around  like 
plastic  pieces  on  a  Monopoly  board. 

This  is  not  how  it  should  be.  These 
independent,  branded  service  station 
dealers  and  jobbers  are  supposed  to  be 
protected  by  the  Petroleum  Marketing 
Practices  Act.  That  law,  enacted  in 
1978,  was  supposed  to  prevent  the  ar- 
bitrary termination  or  nonrenewal  of 
leases  and  franchise  agreements,  and 
it  was  supposed  to  give  the  marketer 
some  rights  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary 
market  withdrawal  by  a  refiner. 

We  have  found,  though,  that  merg- 
ers and  merger  related  divestitures  or 
market  withdrawals  fall  through  loop- 
holes in  PMPA,  Apparently,  when 
that  law  was  written,  nobody  could 
foresee  the  day  when  the  giant  oil 
companies  would  be  buying  each  other 
up. 

Mr.  CoNTE  and  I  are  proposing  a  set 
of  changes  in  PMPA  which  would 
close  the  merger  loophole.  We  believe 
this  is  necessary  because  analysts  pre- 
dict there  will  be  more  mergers  among 
the  oil  companies  and  because  the 
Federal  Trade  "Commission,  which 
oversees  those  mergers,  has  shown  ab- 
solutely no  ability  or  inclination  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  small 
businesses  affected  by  oil  company 
mergers.  Moreover  PMPA  is  the  only 
Federal  statute  that  would  appear  to 
give  the  gasoline  marketers  any  re- 
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dress  and  we  find  that  that  statute 
currently  does  not  reach  the  problem. 

Generally,  PMPA  requires  that  serv- 
ice station  dealers  be  given  a  right  of 
first  refusal  to  purchase  the  locations 
they  operate— most  dealers  lease  their 
stations  from  the  oil  companies— if  the 
franchisor  plans  to  sell  that  property. 
The  law  now  provides  a  major  excep- 
tion, though,  if  the  refiner  is  with- 
drawing from  an  area  and  arranges  to 
sell  that  station  in  a  package  with 
other  properties  to  another  person, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions.  The 
d^ler  has  no  say  in  this  sitiiation  and 
must  go  along  with  the  deal  or  lose  his 
place  of  business. 

We  believe  this  is  wrong.  The  incum- 
bent small  businessman  should  have  a 
right  to  purchase  that  location  before 
it  is  sold  out  from  under  him.  The  ra- 
tionale inherent  in  PMPA,  th^t  the 
dealer  helped  build  the  value  of  that 
location  and  has  a  vested  interest  in 
the  goodwill  value  of  the  ongoing  busi- 
ness concern,  seems  to  us  to  be  as  rele- 
vant in  the  case  of  a  merger  as  in  a 
unilateral  marketing  realinement. 

Likewise,  we  believe  a  refiner  who  is 
withdrawing  from  a  marketing  area, 
either  voluntarily  or  as  a  result  of  a 
merger,  ought  to  negotiate  the  terms 
of  that  withdrawal  with  the  wholesale 
distributors  who  have  represented  it  in 
that  market.  After  all,  these  are  the 
people  whose  livelihood  is  immediately 
affected  by  the  refiner's  unilateral  de- 
cision. 

The  problem  with  market  withdraw- 
al is  exacerbated  when  the  distributor 
sees  his  supplier  withdraw  its  company 
trademark  from  an  area  but  continue 
to  sell  unbranded  gasoline  in  the  same 
region.  In  that  case,  the  distributor 
not  only  loses  all  PMPA  protections, 
but  sees  this  former  supplier  provide 
products  in  competition  with  the  dis- 
tributor. 

As  much  as  possible,  we  have  taken 
the  existing  language  of  PMPA  and 
merely  extended  it  to  apply  in  cases  of 
mergers  or  limited  market  withdraw- 
als. We  believe  our  proposal  is  consist- 
ent with  the  original  intent  of  the 
statute  and  helps  assure  its  continued 
relevance.  We  are  aware  of  other  pro- 
posals to  amend  PMPA,  particularly 
H.R.  5023  which  was  authored  by 
Mike  Synar  and  Tom  Tauke,  and  feel 
our  bill  is  compatible  with  their  ef- 
forts. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  3750,  merger  re- 
lated amendments  to  the  Petroleum 
Marketing  Practices  Act  and  the  bill 
itself: 

Summary  of  H.R.  3750 
The  Petroleum  Marketing  Practices  Act 
currently  allows  an  oil  Company  to  abrogate 
lesise  and  franchise  agreements  it  has  with 
independent  marketers  if  the  refiner  with- 
draws its  franchised  trademark  from  a  given 
market  area.  This  bill  would  change  that 
provision  of  PMPA  in  the  case  of  a  refiner 
who  withdraws  from  tparketing  under  its 
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primary  brand  name  but  continues  to  sell 
unbranded  products  in  that  same  market. 

In  such  cases,  the  refiner  would  b<"  re 
quired  to  provide  180  days  notice,  prior  to 
Its  withdrawal  from  branded  marketinR,  to 
all  franchisees  in  the  affected  area.  It  would 
be  required,  during  that  180  day  period,  to 
seek  an  agreement  in  writinK  with  each 
franchisee  concerning  the  termination  of 
the  franchise  agreement. 

If  an  agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  a 
lessee  dealer,  then  that  dealer  must  be  given 
a  90  day  option  of  purchase  the  premise.^  he 
occupies.  If  an  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
with  a  franchised  distributor,  then  the  re- 
finer must  offer  to  continue  supplying  that 
jobber  with  unbranded  motor  fuel  on  non- 
discriminatory terms 

In  the  case  of  franchised  trademark 
changing  hands  or  disappearing  as  a  result 
of  a  merger,  it  is  unclear  what  rights  a 
franchis.ee  has  today  under  PMPA.  This  leg 
islation  would  clarify  that. 

In  all  such  cases,  it  would  require  180  days 
notice  prior  to  withdrawal  of  the  trademark 
and  terminauon  of  attendant  franchise 
agreements  between  an  oil  company  and  its 
affiliated  independent  marketers 

In  the  case  of  a  service  station  dealer  who 
would  lose  his  franchise  with  that  refiner  as 
a  result  of  the  merger,  the  oil  company 
must  obtain  an  agreement  in  writing  con 
cerning  termination  or  nonrenewal  of  tli<' 
franchise  or  else  it  is  required  to  offer  the 
dealer  a  90  day  option  to  purchase  his  Iwa 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  a  whole.sale  distributor 
whose  supplier  is  leaving  a  market  because 
of  a  merger,  the  refiner  must  obtain  an 
agreement  m  writing  concerning  the  terrni 
nation  or  nonrenewal  of  any  outstandiriis' 
contract. 

PMPA  al.so  governs  the  relations  between 
a  wholesale  distributor  and  local  service  sla 
tion  dealers  to  whom  the  whole.saUr  has 
passed  along  the  right  lo  use  a  refiners 
trademark  If  the  jobber  loses  the  right  to 
use  that  trademark  as  a  result  of  negotia 
tions  stemming  from  the  provisions  outlined 
above,  the  jobber  could  not  be  held  respon 
sible  for  that  by  his  franchisees  Thi.s  is 
clarifying  provision  which  would  not  rhangf 
the  substance  of  current  law. 

H  R  3750 
Be  if  enacted  bv  the  Senate  anri  House  ol 
Representatives    ot    the    I'nited    States    ol 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

MERGER  RELATED  .^MENDMENTS  TO  THE 
PETROLEUM  MARKETING  PRACTICES  ACT 

Section  1.  lai  Section  102ibi(2)  of  the  Pe 
troleum  Marketing  Practices  Act  i  15  U.S.C 
2802(b)(2)i  is  amended  by  insi-rting  the  fol 
lowing  new  subparagraphs  at  the  end  there 
of. 

iF)  In  the  case  of  any  franchise  entered 
into  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subparagraph  and  m  any  case  of  any 
franchise  entered  into  or  renewed  on  or 
after  sucW  date  nhe  term  of  which  is  3  years 
or  longer,  or  with  respect  to  which  the  fran 
chise  was  offered  a  term  of  3  years  or 
longer),  a  determination  made  by  the 
franchisor  in  good  faith  and  in  the  normal 
course  of  business  to  withdraw  the  use  of  its 
trademark  by  distributors  and  retail  outlets 
in  the  relevant  geographic  market  area  in 
which  the  marketing  premises  are  located. 
but  continue  lo  sell,  consign,  or  distribute 
motor  fuel  in  such  area  without  the  use  of 
that  trademark,  if— 

"(1)  such  determination— 

•■(I)  wa^  made  after  the  date  such  fran- 
chise was  entered  into  or  renewed,  and 
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ill)  was  based  upon  the  occurrence  of 
changes  in  relevant  facts  and  circumstances 
after  such  date. 

(lii  the  termination  or  nonrenewal  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  premises, 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  franchise,  to 
operation  by  employees  or  agents  of  the 
franchisor  for  such  franchisors  own  ac- 
count: 

(ill)  in  the  case  of  leased  marketing 
premises,  the  franchisor,  during  the  180-day 
period  after  notification  was  given  pursuant 
to. section  104.  eilher- 

ili  made  a  bona  fide  offer  of  at  least  90 
days  duration  to  sell,  transfer,  or  assign  to 
the  franchisee  such  franchisor's  interests  in 
such  premises,  or 

III)  reached  an  agreement  in  writing 
with  such  franchisee  concerning  the  termi 
nation  or  nonrenewal;  and 

(ivi  in  the  case  of  any  contract  between  a 
refiner  and  distributor,  the  refiner,  during 
the  180-day  period  after  notification  was 
given  pursuant  to  .section  104.  either- 

III  offered,  in  good  faith,  lo  continue  to 
.sell  motor  fuel  lo  such  distributor,  without 
ii.se  of  such  trademark,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  are  nbl  di.scriminatory  to  the 
distributor  as  compared  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  thi'n  current Iv  being  offered  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  motor  fuel  by  such  re 
finer  in  similar  marki'ts;  or 

I II I  ri-ached  an  agreement  m  writing 
with  such  distributor  concerning  the  termi 
nation  or  nonrenewal. 

'Cii  In  the  case  of  any  franchise  entered 
into  prior  to  the  datf  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subparagraph  and  m  the  case  of  anv 
franchise  entered  into  or  renewed  on  or 
after  such  date  ithe  term  of  which  is  3  vears 
or  longer,  or  with  respect  lo  which  tlu' 
franchisee  was  offered  a  term  of  3  years  or 
longer),  a  withdrawal  of  the  trademark  ot 
the  franchisor,  in  connection  with  a  merger 
involving  the  (ranchisor  and  resulting  in  the 
franchisor\s  iran.^fernng  or  abandoning  it.. 
trademark  or  divesting  market itig  a.ssets. 
from  the  marketing  of  motor  fuel  in  the  rel 
evant  geographic  market  area  in  which  thf 
marketing  premises  are  located,  il- 

Mi  the  termination  or  nonrenewal  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  premi.sv's. 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  franchise,  to 
operation  bv  emplo.vees  or  agints  of  the 
franchisor  for  such  franchisors  own  ac- 
count or  to  operation  by  employees  or 
agents  of  the  entity  resulting  from  such 
merger  for  such  entity  s  own  account, 

111)  in  the  case  of  leasi'd  marketing  prem 
i.ses.  the  franchisor,  during  the  ISO-day 
period  after  notification  was  given  pursuant 
to  .section  104.  either 

1 1 1  made  a  bona  fide  offer  of  at  least  90 
days  duration  to  sell,  transfer,  or  a.ssign  to 
the  franchi.see  such  franchi.sor  s  intiresis  in 
such  premises,  or 

(III  reached  an  agreement  m  writing 
with  such  franchisee  concerning  Ihe  termi 
nation  or  nonrenewal;  and 

(111)  in  the  ca,se  of  any  contract  between  a 
refiner  and  distributor,  the  refiner,  during 
the  180  day  period  after  notification  was 
given  pursuant  to  section  104,  reached  an 
agr»'ement  in  writing  with  such  distributor 
concerning  the  termmailon  of  non 
renewal,' 

(b)  Section    102ib)<2)iEi  of  such   Act   (15 
U.S.C    2802(bii2iiEi)  is  amended  by  in.serl 
ing     ,  other  than  withdrawals  described  in 
subparagraph  (G).  "  after    withdraw  '. 

ic)  Section  102(bi(3)(D)ii)  of  such  Act  (15 
U  S.C  2802<bi<3)<D)(i))  is  amended  by  in- 
.serting  and"  at  the  end  of  subclause  <IV) 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subclause 
at  the  end  thereof 
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"(V)  not  made  in  connection  with  any  de- 
termination described  in  subparagraph  (P) 
or  any  withdrawal  described  in  subpara- 
graph (G)  of  paragraph  (2);". 

(d)  Section  102(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2802(c))  is  amended  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof  "Such 
lerm  shall  not  include  (A)  any  determina- 
tion by  a  refiner  to  withdraw  its  trademark 
from  an  area  but  continue  to  .sell,  consign, 
or  distribute  motor  fuel  in  such  area,  or  (B) 
any  withdrawal  of  the  trademark  of  a  fran- 
chiser in  connection  with  a  merger  of  the 
franchiser  with  another  entity." 

(e)  Section    103   of   such    Act    (15    U.S.C. 

2803)  is  amended - 

( 1 1  in  subsection  (b)(3)(C),  by  inserting  "or 
(G)  "  after    (E) "  in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii): 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(2)(A).  by  inserting  "or 
(Q)    after  "(E)  ";  and 

'3)  in  subsection  (c)i2)(B).  by  inserting  "or 
section  102(b)i2)(GKii)  and  (iii>.  as  the  case 
may  be.'   after  "and  dii)  ". 

if)   Section    104    of    such    Act    (15    U.S.C. 

2804)  IS  anu-nded  — 

il)  in  subsection  ib)(2).  by  in.serting  "(F). 
or  (G)'  after    (E)  ":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d).  by  adding  the  follow- 
irtg  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

•(3 1  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  publish  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  a  simple  and  concise  updated 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  in- 
cluding the  statement  described  in  para- 
graph 1 1 ).  ■ 

CERTAIN  cases  IN  WHICH  THE  DISTRIBUTOR 
LOSES  RIGHT  TO  DISTRIBUTE  UNDER  A  TRADE- 
MARK 

Sec.  2.  Section  102(c)  of  the  Petroleum 
Marketing  Practices  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2802(c)) 
IS  amended  by  inserting  Ihe  following  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6): 
and  any  agreement  reached  by  a  distribu- 
tor, as  described  in  subparagraph  (FKiv  )(II) 
or  (Gil  111)  of  sub.section  (b)(2).  shall  not  be 
construed  as  any  fault  or  negligence  by  the 
distributor  uiidiT  this  paragraph:".* 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  FOOTWEAR 
INDUSTRY 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OE  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
America  it  is  increasingly  harder  each 
year  lo  .say:  "If  the  shoe  fits,  wear  it," 
not  only  because  we  have  difficulty 
finding  a  suitable  national  posture  on 
imports,  but  literally  because  we  can 
no  longer  easily  find  American-made 
shoes  to  wear. 

Our  footwear  industry  today  is  only 
able  to  .sell  shoes  to  3  out  of  every  10 
Americans:  70  percent  of  the  footwear 
market  has  been  penetrated  by  foreign 
imports. 

The  expiration  of  import  agree- 
ments with  Korea  and  Taiwan  in  1981 
is  one  cause  for  the  fall  off  in  the  pro- 
duction of  American  shoes.  Before 
that  agreement  expired.  American 
companies  produced  598.2  million 
pairs  of  shoes.  By  1983.  however,  their 
production    level    fell    to    341    million 
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pairs  of  shoes.  This  illustration  of  the 
fall  off  in  domestic  shoe  production 
has  some  very  real  consequences.  It 
means  a  reduction  in  the  footwear 
work  force,  and  a  severe  blow  to  the 
economies  that  had  been  created  as  a 
result  of  this  industry. 

Currently,  the  International  Trade 
Commission  is  considering  the  201  pe- 
tition filed  by  the  footwear  industry. 
On  behalf  of  millions  of  Americans; 
workers  in  the  industry  and  consumers 
of  the  product,  I  urge  the  Commission 
to  present  an  agreeable  solution.  Their 
decision  will  affect  the  wages  of  work- 
ers, who  along  with  the  manufacturers 
have  suffered  because  of  these  im- 
ports. 

A  decision  by  the  ITC  will  offer 
some  adjustments  and  allow  us  to  once 
again  look  down  at  our  feet  and  say 
with  pride:  "the  shoe  that  fits  is  Amer- 
ican made."» 


IN  HONOR  OP  CHAIRMAN 
WILLIAM  TURNER 


I  HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  honor  of  Mr. 
William  Turner,  the  outgoing  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Western  Los 
Angele$  Regional  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, who  has  devoted  a  year  of  serv- 
ice and  commitment  to  both  the  cham- 
ber and  the  West  Los  Angeles  commu- 
nity.    I 

Undef  Chairman  Turner's  leader- 
ship several  new  activities  were  initiat- 
ed during  the  53d  year  of  the  chamber 
including: 

The  development  of  a  chairman's 
committee  designed  to  broaden  the 
chamber's  leadership  base. 

The  retainment  of  a  professional 
marketing  company  which  increased 
the  chamber's  membership  base 
throughout  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  implementation  of  a  crime 
survey  taken  in  Westwood  Village 
which  resulted  in  the  chamber's  Busi- 
ness Watch  program  to  aid  retail  mer- 
chants. 

The  development  of  an  internship 
program  with  University  High  School 
and  UCLA  which  placed  students  in 
business  settings  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  enabling  both  the  busi- 
ness and  the  student  to  profit  from 
the  relationship. 

The  formation  of  an  Olympic  task 
force  to  provide  Olympic  information 
to  member  businesses. 

The  expansion  of  the  chamber's 
trade  show  which  was  moved  to  an 
outdoor  site  by  the  third  busiest  inter- 
sectiofhin  Los  Angeles. 

The  formation  of  the  West  Los  An- 
geles for  Metrorail  Committee  to 
secure  Federal  funding  for  mass  tran- 
sit. 
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The  completion  of  the  Westwood 
Village  clean-up  campaign  which  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  25  new  concrete 
trash  containers  on  Los  Angeles  side- 
walks. 

The  completion  of  two  long  range 
planning  retreats  which  were  held  to 
focus  the  chamber  board  on  problems, 
plans  and  goals  for  the  organization. 

The  successful  Westwood  arts  show 
which  continued  to  be  the  largest 
show  of  its  kind  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. 

The  successful  gold  medal  salute  to 
the  Mayor  Bradley  installation  dinner 
which  proved  to  be  the  chamber's  larg- 
est event  ever. 

The  institution  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  television  show,  "Inside 
Westside,"  with  Dori  Pye  as  the  host 
and  Chairman  Turner  as  the  first 
guest. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  William 
Turner's  accomplishments  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  I  ask 
that  they  join  me  in  commending  him 
for  a  job  well  done.» 
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dustry  thereby  allowing  it  to  regain  its 
position  in  the  American  economy.* 


FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY-AN 
INDUSTRY  IN  DISTRESS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sta- 
bility of  the  nonrubber  footwear  in- 
dustry is  in  serious  jeopardy.  For  dec- 
ades, the  shoe  industry  has  had  a 
prominent  place  in  our  Nation's  econo- 
my. Now,  however,  foreign  imports 
capture  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
market  share  and  unemployment 
within  the  industry  is  at  a  record  high. 

Forty-one  States  can  claim  to  have 
at  least  one  nonrubber  shoe  factory. 
Of  the  700-manufacturers  nationwide, 
24  percent  are  in  the  New  England 
region,  and  6  are  in  my  district  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  can  attest  that  the 
impact  of  foreign  imports  on  the  foot- 
wear industry  is  significant.  Since 
1968.  imports  have  increased  232  per- 
cent and  402  domestic  plants  have 
closed.  Over  100,000  employees  have 
lost  their  jobs  in  direct  manufacturing 
alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  must  be 
done  to  rescue  our  nonrubber  footwear 
industry  from  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion. The  petition  for  relief  from  im- 
ports now  pending  before  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  filed  by  the 
Footwear  Industries  of  America,  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile 
Workers  Union,  and  the  United  Food 
&  Commercial  Workers  International 
is  the  needed  remedy  to  the  foreign 
import  problem.  I  hope  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  will  recog- 
nize the  severity  of  the  import  prob- 
lem by  granting  the  petition  and  pro- 
viding import  relief  to  the  footwear  in- 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  TZIVOS 
HASHEM 

HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN..  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  hundreds  of  schoolchildren 
from  throughout  ray  district.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  youngest 
and  fastest  growing  volunteer,  youth 
movement  within  the  American 
Jewish  community,  Tzivos  Hashem. 

The  following  true  story  encapsu- 
lates the  spirit  of  thig  organization: 

Last  year,  a  6-year-eld  boy.  suffering 
from  leukemia,  lay  despondent  in  a 
hospital.  His  distraught  father  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  son's  Jewish  youth  organi- 
zation, and  suggested  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  club  di*p  a  line  to  the 
child. 

Within  days,  hundreds  of  letters 
began  to  pour  in  from  children  all  over 
America.  These  were  followed  by 
books  and  presents.  Groups  of  young- 
sters came  to  visit  the  boy.  to  let  him 
know  that  he  was  not  alone,  and  that 
they  were  all  pulling  for  him  to  have  a 
speedy  recovery.  This  display  of  love 
has  done  wonders  for  the  young  pa- 
tient, and  continues  to  give  him 
strength  and  hope. 

The  organization  that  elicited  this 
tremendous  response  is  Tzivos 
Hashem,  a  Hebrew  term  meaning 
"The  Army  of  God."  The  members  of 
this  army  are  120,000  Jewish  children 
under  the  age  of  Bar  Mitzva  and  Bat 
Mitzvah  who  belong  to  the  third-larg- 
est national  Jewish  youth  organization 
in  this  country.  Its  activities  are  de- 
signed to  motivate  children  to  live  up 
to  the  highest  levels  of  morality,  to  in- 
still in  them  a  deep  sensitivity  for 
mankind,  and  to  imbue  them  with 
pride  in  their  heritage  and  identity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  June  10, 
Tzivos  Hashem  will  hold  its  second 
annual  testimonial  dinner,  honoring 
the  spiritual  leader  of  Young  Israel  of 
Ocean  Parkway,  NY,  Rabbi  Herbert 
W.  Bomzer. 

I,  therefore,  call  on  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  join  me  in  saluting 
Tzivos  Hashem  on  this  occasion,  and 
in  congratulating  Rabbi  Bomzer  and 
the  other  honorees  who  have  contrib- 
uted time  and  energy  to  this  outstand- 
ing organization:  Alvin  M.  Berstone, 
Paul  R.  Messing,  Stanley  Goldstein, 
Sterna  Griesman,  Sharon  Hagler,  and 
Dr.  Alan  Broner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  honorees  have 
supported  an  organization  which  was 
established  only  3V2  years  ago  by 
Rabbi  Menachem  M.  Schneerson,  and 
which   has   already   demonstrated    an 
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unparalleled  vitality  in  rallying  Jewish 
youth  under  the  banner  of  the  Torah. 
Through  a  popular  radio  show,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  for  Jewish  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  through  an  innovative 
Dial-a-Jewish-Story  telephone  service, 
which  has  been  syndicated  in  52  cities 
since  it  began  in  New  York,  Tzivos 
Hashem  has  succeeded  in  conveying 
the  message  to  every  American  Jew 
that  Judaism  has  a  unique  meaning 
for  each  of  them. 

For  all  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing 
the  manifold  contributions  which  this 
organization  is  making  to  our  Ameri- 
can society,  and  to  laud  its  leadership 
on  the  occasion  of  its  second  annual 
testimonial  dinner.* 


IMPORT  PENETRATION  HURTS 
FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OK  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  of 
my  colleagues  have  spoken  about  the 
concern  we  feel  for  the  massive  import 
penetration  that  the  domestic  nonrub- 
ber  footwear  industry  is  experiencing. 

I  join  them  in  this  expression  of  con- 
cern. Missouri  is  the  second  largest 
footwear-producing  State  in  the 
United  States.  It  accounted  for  nearly 

II  percent  of  the  total  footwear  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1981.  It 
ranks  third  in  jobs  among  all  manufac- 
turing industries. 

The  footwear  industry  in  Missouri, 
like  the  industry  in  most  of  the  United 
States,  is  located  in  smaller  communi- 
ties. In  25  of  the  counties  where  it 
ranks  first  in  jobs,  six  of  these  coun 
ties  have  a  population  of  under  15.000; 
13  have  a  population  of  under  25.000; 
and  all  have  a  population  of  under 
50.000.  When  a  footwear  plant  closes 
in  these  areas,  the  economic  and  emo- 
tional toll  is  absolutely  devastating. 
For  many  of  these  employees,  it  is  the 
only  employment  they  have  ever 
known.  Many  times  they  have  no  al- 
ternative employment  and  they  drop 
out  of  the  work  force. 

Because  of  the  devastating  impact  of 
import  penetration  on  the  domestic 
market.  Missouri  has  lost  two  more 
plants  this  year,  in  addition  to  the  11 
it  has  lost  since  1980.  Import  penetra- 
tion is  at  a  record  level  of  70  percent.  I 
do  not  believe  this  is  the  end  of  im- 
ports' intrusion  into  the  domestic 
market.  Further  penetration,  and  fur- 
ther plant  closures,  are  inevitable  if  we 
do  not  give  the  domestic  nonrubber 
footwear  industry  meaningful  import 
relief.  The  footwear  industry  has  sub- 
mitted a  petition  for  relief  from  im- 
ports under  section  201  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  In  the  petition  the  indus- 
try and  the  unions  are  requesting  5 
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years  of  a  comprehensive  import  relief 
program  which  would  hold  imports  to 
50  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 
Without  this  import  relief,  the  foot- 
wear industry  could  be  facing  a  final, 
fatal  battle.  I  join  my  collegues  in 
urging  that  the  International  Trade 
Commission  carefully  review  the  infor- 
mation submitted  in  support  of  the 
footwear  industry's  petition.  I  believe 
that  with  a  comprehensive,  effective 
import  program  in  place,  the  industry 
wilT  regain  a  competitive  posture.# 


DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

FOR  SECOND-STAGE  HOUSING 
FOR  HOMELESS  DEINSTITU- 
TIONALIZED PEOPLE 

HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1984 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
demonstration  program  to  address  in  a 
more  permanent  manner  the  housing 
needs  of  homeless  people,  particularly 
homele.ss  deinstitutionalized  women 
who  are  tragically  living  in  the  streets 
of  our  cities  in  increasing  numbers. 
The  decade  old  policy  of  deinstitution- 
alizing people  suffering  from  emotion- 
al and  mental  disabilities  from  many 
of  our  State  institutions  without  any 
careful  planning  and  followup  pro- 
grams has.  together  with  economic 
forces  and  lack  of  new  housing  for 
poor  people,  caused  the  streets  of  our 
cities  and  towns  to  be  f)opulated  with 
the.se  people  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers. There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  suffering  from  emotional 
and  mental  disabilities  on  the  streets 
of  our  communities  unable  to  cope 
with  life  and  its  responsibilities.  For 
many  of  these  people,  life  outside  the 
walls  of  our  public  institutions  is 
trauma  enough.  But  living  on  the 
streets  without  any  permanent  resi- 
dence is  enough  to  disrupt  life  for  the 
most  emotionally  and  mentally  secure 
person. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
attempts  to  take  the  next  step  in  ad- 
dressing the  housing  needs  of  home- 
less Americans.  This  bill  provides  for  a 
demonstration  program  for  what  is 
called  second-stage  housing  for  home- 
less people,  particularly  those  who 
have  been  deinstitutionalized  and  are 
suffering  from  emotional  and  mental 
di.sabilities.  My  proposal  .seeks  to  pro- 
vide direct  Federal  assistance  to  non- 
profit sponsors  in  the  form  of  ad- 
vances from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  be  re- 
payable only  if  the  nonprofit  sponsor 
does  not  continue  to  provide  housing 
and  other  services  for  these  people. 
The  financing  concept  involved  in  my 
bill  was  developed  last  year  by  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  Mr.  Lundine, 
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in  his  effort  to  revise  the  manner  in 
which  section  202  housing  for  the  el- 
derly program  is  financed.  In  addition, 
my  bill  would  also  provfO^  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  administrative  and 
operational  cost  of  running  the  types 
of  housing  that  is  being  provided 
under  this  bill. 

Since  this  proposal  is  being  devel- 
oped on  a  demonstration  basis,  I  am 
proposing  that  types  of  residence  to  be 
financed  and  assisted  would  be  limited 
to  residences  housing  not  more  than 
12  individuals.  In  addition,  each  resi- 
dence would  have  a  live-in  supervisor- 
counselor  who  would  provide  with 
other  resources  available  from  Feder- 
al, State,  local  governments  and  non- 
profit sources  the  necessary  medical, 
psychological,  pharmaceutical  counsel- 
ing and  the  necessary  assistance  to 
help  the  residents  cope  with  the  de- 
mands of  everyday  life. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  section  202 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped program  by  authorizing  $62 
million  in  new  contract  authority  to  be 
made  available  to  nonprofit  groups  in 
the  form  of  advances  which  would  be 
repayable  at  the  end  of  a  lO-year 
period  only  if  low  income,  homeless 
and  handicapped  individuals  are  no 
longer  being  served.  My  proposal 
would  provide  this  assistance  only  to 
those  groups  who  have  experience  in 
providing  shelter  and  assi-stance  to 
homeless,  particularly  the  deinstitu- 
tionalized and  homeless  women.  In  dis- 
cu.ssions  that  occurred  in  developing 
this  legislation  I  have  talked  with 
church  groups  who  have  attempted  to 
provide  such  assistance  to  our  home- 
less citizens.  I  believe  that  these 
church-related  groups  would  be  the 
best  groups  to  begin  to  test  this  type 
of  second-stage  housing  for  our  home- 
less deinstitutionalized  people  based 
on  their  interest  in  .serving  others  and 
not  for  the  fast  buck  profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funding  for  both 
the  acquisition,  rehabilitation,  and  the 
administrative  costs  of  developing  this 
type  of  second-stage  housing  for  our 
deinstitutionalized  homeless  would 
come  from  the  $62  million  in  new  con- 
tract authority  under  the  section  202 
elderly  and  handicapped  housing  pro- 
gram. This  level  of  funding  is  modest 
and  only  represents  the  dmounls  that 
this  Congress  has  so  casually  approved 
for  the  continued  funding  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran  military  assistance.  The  Presi- 
dent has  claimed  that  his  request  of 
$62  million  for  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador is  mere  peanuts.  I  would  certain- 
ly hope  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
this  bill  to  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress that  he  would  consider  $62  mil- 
lion for  this  program  a  mere  peanuts, 
considering  the  great  need.  After  all, 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  funds  would  be 
used  only  to  provide  housing  and  serv- 
ices to  our  homeless  handicapped  citi- 
zens  not    for   creating   the   homeless 
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population  that  our  aid  to  El  Salvador 
is  currently  doing. 

The  bill  introduced  today  provides 
$62  million  per  year  for  3  years  to  es- 
tablish  a  demonstration   program   to 
address  in  a  more  permanent  manner 
the  housing  needs  of  homeless  people, 
particularly  homeless  deinstitutional- 
ized women.  This  is  the  first  time  tWs 
has  been  done— providing  housing  for 
for    deinstitutionalized    mentally    ill. 
The    money    will    be    used    to    build, 
repair  or  renovate  housing  to  contain 
up  to  12  people.  It  will  provide  in  addi- 
tion, the  salary  for  a  counselor-super- 
visor who  will  oversee  the  tenants.  If 
the    nonprofit    institution— only   non- 
profit institutions  can  be  recipients  of 
this  grant— maintains  this  facility  with 
the    original    purpose    intact    for    10 
years,  their  debt  is  canceled.  If  not, 
they  must  pay  back  the  loan  with  in- 
terest. The  tenants  will  pay  30  percent 
of  their  SSI  as  do  other  public  housing 
tenants.  In  large  cities,  many  homeless 
fall  into  this  category,  deinstitutional- 
ized mentally  ill,  who  have  been  given 
medication  to  sustain  normal  behav- 
ior. However,  when  they  are  released, 
because  of  lack  of  supervision,  they 
discontinue  their  medication  because 
of  lack  of  supervision,  and  regress  to 
their    former   state,   with    the   added 
burden  of  making  their  own  way  in 
the  cities.  This  adds  to  their  stress, 
confusion,  and  psychosis.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1984 

m  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, Larry  Winn  of  Kansas,  has 
written  an  article  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  concerning 
recent  events  in  the  House.  I  find  his 
viewpoint  not  only  refreshing  in  its 
candor  but  persuasive  as  a  guide  we  all 
might  use  to  restore  civility  and 
comity  in  the  House. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "Ending  Rancor  in  the 
House, '  by  Larry  Winn,  Jr.  of 
Kansas. 

(From  liie  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
:   Wednesday,  May  30.  19841 
Ending  Rancor  in  the  House 
(By  Larry  Winn.  Jr.) 

The  growing  rancor  between  Republicans 
and  Democrau  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  deeply  worrisome.  The  recent  acri- 
mony over  the  use  of  the  camera  on  the 
House  floor  is  an  example  of  the  level  of 
tensioa  Perhaps  it  is  tied  to  the  presidential 
elecliob  year,  when  political  emotions  run 
high.  But  many  House  members,  including 
me.  fear  that  this  may  be  an  ongoing  trend 
rather  than  a  temporary  phenomenon. 

It  is  Important  now  for  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  to  recognize  that  a  continu- 
ation of  this  rancor  will  undercut  the  legis- 
lative process.  Most  Americans  are  neither 
Republicans  nor  Democrats  but  are  inde- 
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pendents.  This  expresses  a  desire  for  prag- 
matism over  ideology.  Members  of  the 
House,  without  abandoning  their  individual 
philosophical  approaches,  should  also  ap- 
proach problems  pragmatically. 

The  undermining  of  bipartisanship  in 
Congress  is  due  to  many  factors.  Members 
today  do  not  know  each  other  as  well  as 
they  once  did.  Social  contact  has  been  limit- 
ed by  the  increased  demands  of  public  serv- 
ice, campaigning,  and  fund  raising.  More- 
over, the  turnover  in  Congress  since  the 
1970s  has  been  high,  which  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  know  other  members  well. 

Therefore,  the  deep  personal  ties  which 
once  existed  among  members  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  establish  today.  These  lies  have 
often  cut  across  party  lines  and  philoso- 
phies and  helped  establish  a  sense  of  comity 
in  the  House.  Friends  In  the  House  may 
differ  with  each  other  on  a  bill  or  issue,  but 
they  do  it  without  the  vitriolic  personal  at- 
tacks we  have  been  having  in  recent  days. 

There  have  also  been  institutional 
changes  in  the  House  which.  I  believe,  have 
contributed  to  the  harsh  debate  of  recent 
days.  It  is  not  the  House  as  a  whole  but  the 
majority— the  Democratic  Party— which  sets 
the  rules  for  the  House.  This  has  produced 
some  rules  which  the  Republicans  have  re- 
garded as  patently  unfair. 

In  the  1980  elections.  Republicans  made 
major  gains  which  they  thought  would 
translate  into  greater  consideration  for 
their  views  when  the  House  began  the  new- 
session  in  1981.  Yet.  despite  the  5:4  ratio  of 
House  Democrats  to  Republicans.  Speaker 
O'Neill  and  the  Democratic  Caucus  insisted 
on  retaining  a  3:2  ratio  on  the  Appropria- 
tibns  and  Budget  Committees,  a  more  than 
2:1  ratio  on  the  Rules  Committee,  and  a 
ratio  of  slightly  less  than  2:1  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Moreover,  further  rule  changes  imposed 
by  the  Democratic  majority  of  individual 
committees  permitted  proxy  votes  on 
amendments  to  bills  under  consideration.  As 
a  result,  members  no  longer  need  to  be 
present  at  committee  markup  legislation 
and  often  are  not.  The  chairman  collects 
proxies  on  each  amendment  and  the  out- 
come is  certain.  The  intended  and  actual 
effect  of  this  rule  change  was  to  inhibit  the 
ability  of  the  Republican  minority  to  gel 
amendments  through  committee.  A  side 
effect  has  been  the  undermining  of  the  com- 
mittees themselves. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  best 
debate  occurs  in  the  smallet  forum  of  the 
committee  rather  than  in  the  whole  House. 
Committee  members  know  their  issues  and 
each  other  better.  Therefore  debates  focus 
on  issues  and  are  friendlier.  But  given  the 
cumulative  impact  of  rule  changes.  Republi- 
cans despair  of  proposing  significant  initia- 
tives in  committee.  They  tend  to  await  floor 
action  to  make  their  move.  And  it  is  on  the 
floor  that  the  sense  of  comity  has  broken 
down.  For  even  here,  the  Republicans  feel 
increasingly  stymied  by  discriminatory 
rules,  and  frustration  has  turned  to  anger. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  a  more  biparti- 
san approach  to  setting  the  rules  of  the 
House.  Ideally,  a  bipartisan  commission 
should  meet  at  the  beginning  of  each  ses- 
sion to  recommend  rule  changes.  At  the 
very  least.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Democrat- 
ic majority  consult  the  members  of  the  Re- 
publican minority  on  rule  changes.  And  I 
would  like  to  see  the  majority  party  impose 
a  little  self-restraint  and  not  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  its  position  to  squeeze  every  last 
advantage  out  of  the  rules.  In  particular.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  ratios  and  philosophi- 
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cal  makeup  of  the  committees  reflect  the 
balance  of  the  House  as  a  whole.  I  believe 
that  these  recommendations  would  help 
strengthen  the  committee  system  *d  re- 
store a  businesslike  and  friendly  atmos- 
phere to  the  House. 

It  would  aLso  help  if  President  Reagan 
and  Speaker  O'Neill  would  bury  the  hatch- 
et. The  growing  personal  animosity  between 
these  two  men  is  setting  the  tone  for  debate 
among  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the 
House.  Perhaps  this  is  impossible  prior  to 
November.  But  after  November.  President 
Reagan  should  invite  Tip  O'Neill  to  Camp 
David  for  a  long  weekend,  during  which 
these  two  should  try  to  reestablish  positive 
and  friendly  relations.  Each  would  probably 
discover  that  the  other  is  one  of  the  nicest 
men  in  Washington.  They  should  not  be 
saying  such  bad  things  about  each  other. 
And  the  younger  members  of  each  party 
should  follow  suit. 

No  doubt  my  colleagues  in  the  Democratic 
Party  have  some  suggestions  of  their  own.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  like  to 
reduce  the  level  of  tension  and  partisan 
clashes  and  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
country.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  cool  off.  to  sit 
down  and  talk  and  come  up  with  some  sug- 
gestions for  restoring  greater  civility,  toler- 
ance, and  pragmatism  in  our  procedures.  If 
not.  not  only  members  of  the  House  but  the 
country  will  suffer. 

U.S.  Rep.  Larry  Winn  Jr.  (R)  of  Kansas  is 
retiring  at  the  end  of  this  term  after  serving 
18  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
ay  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  May. 

SD-106 
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JUNES 


9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
John  P.  McTague.  of  California,  and 
Bernadine  H.  Bulkley.  of  Maryland, 
each  to  be  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  and  Clyde  A.  Bragdon.  Jr  .  of 
California,  to  be  Administrator.  US. 
Fire  Administration.  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Administration. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  on  monetary  reform 
and  economic  stability. 

SD  562 

JUNE  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  drug  and  alcohol 
use  on  railroads. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearing.s  to  review  the 
transfer  of  information  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  the  Social  Sc 
curity  Administration  to  other  Federal 
and    State    government    agencies    and 
the  examination  of  the  collection  of 
data  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
from  private  sector  .sources  to  identify 
cases  of  nonfiling  or  underreporting  of 
income. 

SD  342 
Small  Business 
To    hold    oversight     hearings    on    the 
impact  of  Government  competition  on 
small  business. 

SR  428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending; 
calendar  business. 

SD  366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 

S.    2527.    to   authorize    funds    for    the 

Federal  aid  highway  program  of  the 

Department  of  Transportation. 

SD  406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD  430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi 
ties  of  the  Inspector  General  and  Med 
ical  Inspector  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. 

SR  418 

JUNE  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  H.  Quello.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the   Federal   Communica 
tions  Commission. 

SR  253 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2504.  to  establish 
a     private     nonprofit     Institute     for 
Health  Care  Technology  Assessment. 

SD  562 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  envi- 
ronmental restoration  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defen.se. 

SD  192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Charles  G.  Stalon.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
memt>er  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commi-ssion.  and  Robert  N. 
Broadbent.  of  Nevada,  to  be  an  A.ssist- 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SD  366 
Environment  and  Publk-  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  978.  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  States  for  wet- 
lands conservation,   focusing  on  com- 
mittee amendment  No.  2807.  propo.sed 
Wildlife  and  the  Parks  Act. 

SD  406 
Labor  and  Human  Re.sources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  services  for  the  men- 
ially retarded. 

SR  428A 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution    138.    to    establish    a    National 
Commi.ssion  on  Teacher  Education. 

SD  430 

JUNE  8 
9:30  am 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  current 
state  and  future  prospects  of  the  U.S. 
steel  industry 

SD  215 
10  00  a  m 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2650.  to  revi.se 
rertain    procedures   of    the   Consumer 
Product   Safety   Commi.ssion   to  allow 
for  a  more   expeditious   recall   of   toys 
and  other  articles  intended  for  use  by 
children    that    present    a    .substantial 
risk  of  injury 

SR  253 

JUNE  12 
10  00  am 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fl.scal    year    1985    for   the 
District  of  Columbia  court  system 

SD  138 
Governmental  Affairs 
Information  Management  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2127.  propo.sed 
Federal      Advisory      Committee      Act 
Amendments  of  1983. 

SD  342 
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JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pen^lfhg 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2205,  to  elimi- 
nate the  provision  of  the  Federal 
criminal  code  allowing  for  one-party- 
consent  to  certain  interceptions  of 
wire  and  oral  communications  by  re- 
quiring consent  by  all  the  parties. 

SD-106 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  scope  of 
drug  abuse  among  women. 

SR-325 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
sharing  agreement  between  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se.  I'and  to  discuss  the 
Veterans'  Admini.si  rat  ion's  supply  and 
procurement  pollc.v>x 

SR-418 
Joint  Economic 

Economic    Goals    and    Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  broad- 
en the  Federal  tax  base  and  reduce  tax 
rales. 

Room  to  be  announced 

JUNE  14 
9:30  am 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  government 
and   community   programs   to  combat 
drunk  driving. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2370.  to  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  certain  funds 
collected  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  .settlement  of  overcharges 
resulting  from  alleged  pricing  and  allo- 
cation violations  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  to 
establish  the  Petroleum  Overcharge 
Restitution  Fund  for  tho.se  funds  in 
excess  of  direct  restitution,  and  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  fiscal  years  1985-89 
for  certain  energy  conservation  and  as- 
sistance programs:  to  be  followed  by 
oversight  hearings  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  weatherization  program  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 
Joint  Economic 

Economic    Goals   and    Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  continue   hearings  on   proposals   to 
broaden    the    Federal    tax    base    and 
reduce  tax  rates. 

Room  to  t>e  announced 


JUNE  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  the  Federal  tax  system  on 
basic  industry,  investment  industry, 
and  service  industries, 

SD-215 

I  JUNE  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  civil 
rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes,  fo- 
cieing  on  existing  agency  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the   general   public   during   labor  dis- 
piites. 
T  SD-430 

10:00  a.tn. 
Finarice 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1915.  to  repeal 
the  capital  gains  tax  on  disposition  of 
in^estment   in  U.S.  real  property  by 
foreign  citizens. 

SD-215 

Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  congres- 
sional access  to  reliable  agency  infor- 
rriation. 
i  SD-226 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.ift. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposed 
sale  of  Conrail  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SR-253 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
civil  rights  of  victims  in  labor  disputes, 
focusing  on  existing  agency  ability  to 
protect  rank  and  file  employees  and 
the  general  public  during  labor  dis- 
putes. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation   relating   to  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

'  JUNE  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  on  pending  business 
matters. 

EF-100,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2501.  the  sub- 
stance of  S.  2502.  and  S.  2503.  bills  to 
provide  for  greater  use  of  competitive 
medical  plans  and  preferred  provider 
arrangements. 

SD-430 

JUNE  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   oversight    hearings   on    Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leasing  activities. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Lacey  Act  amend- 
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ments  (P.L.  97-79).  to  control  interna- 
tional trade  in  wildlife. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  cojlege  athletic  programs. 

SD-430 

JUNE  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Busine.ss  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on  con- 
gressional access  to  reliable  agency  in- 
formation. 

SD-562 

JULY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  practice  of  de- 
fen.sive  medicine  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  an  effort  to  avoid  malprac- 
tice suits  and  its  effects  on  the  quality 
of  medical  care. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  18 

11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 
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May  31,  1984 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  JUNE  4. 
1984 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  12  noon  on  Monday,  June 
4.  1984. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  11:00:16  a.m.  recessed  until 
Monday,  June  4,  1984.  at  12  noon. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idemifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/mrsrfay.  May  31,  1984 


. ;  The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

As  we  seek  to  serve  our  neighbor  by 
making  choices  for  good,  we  pray,  O 
God,  that  You  will  purify  our  inten- 
tions that  we  will  say  what  we  believe 
and  we  will  act  consistent  with  our 
speech.  Help  us  to  be  honest  with  our- 
selves that  we  will  not  only  be  con- 
cerned with  how  our  words  and  deeds 
are  weighed  by  others,  but  also  how 
our  words  and  deeds  effect  the  good 
fortune  of  the  lives  of  those  in  need 
and  those  who  look  to  us  for  support 
and  strength.  In  Your  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand 
a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  Of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  344,  nays 
26,  answered  "present"  3.  not  voting 
60,.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  1931 

YEAS-344 

Ackerma 

b             Bedell 

Bosco 

Addabtio 

Beilenson 

Boucher 

Akaka 

Bennett 

Boxer 

AlbosU 

Bereuter 

Britt 

Alexander             Herman 

Brooks 

Anderson 

Bethune 

Broomfield 

Andrews 

(NO       Bevill 

Brown  (CA) 

Andrews 

(TX)      Biaggi 

Brown  (CO) 

AnnunziO 

BiliraUs 

Broyhill 

Archer 

Bliley 

Burton  (CA) 

Aspin 

Boehlert 

Burton  (IN) 

AuCoin 

Boggs 

Byron 

Badham 

Boland 

Campbell 

Barnes 

Boner 

Carney 

Bartlett 

Bonior 

Carper 

Bateman 

Bonker 

Can- 

Bates 

Borski 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig' 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer  ' 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 


Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  ( W A ) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 


Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

.Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rod  i  no 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 


Tauzin 

Volkmer 

William^H) 

Taylor 

Vucanovich 

Winn 

Thomas  (CA) 

Walgren 

Wirth 

Thomas  (GA) 

Watkins 

Wise 

Torres 

Waxman 

Wolf 

Torricelli 

Weaver 

Wolpe 

Towns 

Weber 

Wortley 

Traxler 

Weiss 

Wright 

Udall 

Wheat 

Wyden 

Valentine 

Whitehurst 

Wylie 

Vander  Jagt 

Whitley 

Yatron 

Vandergriff 

Whitten 

Zschau 

Vento 

Williams  (MT) 
NAYS-26 

■ 

Chappie 

Gejdenson 

Roemer 

Clay 

Gekas 

Sabo 

Coughlin 

Harkin 

Schroeder 

Dickinson 

Jacobs 

Sikorski 

Durbin 

Mack 

Solomon 

Emerson 

Miller  (OH) 

Whittaker 

Evans  (lA) 

Mitchell 

Yates 

Fields 

Penny 

Young  (AK) 

Prenzel 

RoberU 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"-3 
Otlingcr  Ridge  St  Germain 


NOT  VOTING-60 


Anthony 

Applegate 

Barnard 

Breaux 

Bryant 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

Dixon 

Dymally 

Edwards  (OK) 

Ford  (MI) 

Franklin 

Puqua 

Gibbons 


Goodling 

Gramm 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hoyer 

Hunter 

Hulto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Kleczka 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lcland 

Lent 

Lowry  (WA) 

Madigan 

Marriott 


Martin  (NY) 

Miller  (CA) 

Minish 

Moody 

Neal 

Oberstar 

Packard 

Patterson 

Pritchard 

Scheuer 

Sensenbrenner 

Simon 

Slattery 

Smith  (NJ) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Walker 

Wilson 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 


n   1020 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  changed  his 
vote  from  "present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


SUNDRY  ^^ESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  -with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1149.  An  act  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional forest  system  and  other  lands  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  for  inclusion  in  the  Nation- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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al  Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  3578.  An  act  to  establish  the  wilder 
ness  areas  m  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  3960.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
public  lands  in  North  Carolina  a-s  additions 
to  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System:  and 

H.R.  4198.  An  act  to  designate  certain  na 
tional  forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  and  to  desig 
nate  a  national  recreation  area. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  540.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skm 
Diseases,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  837  An  act  to  designate  certain  Nation- 
al Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of 
Washington  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  2603.  An  act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for.  and  to  revise  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
make  the  following  announcement: 
there  will  be  no  1-minutes  at  this  time 
today.  We  will  go  right  to  the  State- 
Justice  appropriation  bill. 

Upon  completion  of  the  State-Jus- 
tice appropriation  bill  the  House  will 
go  back  to  the  Defense  authorization. 

In  talking  with  members  of  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Committee,  they 
hope  that  we  can  finish  the  bill  today. 
It  is  intended  to  go  until  11  o  clock  to- 
night if  necessary  to  finish  the  bill.  If 
we  do  not  finish  it  tonight  there  will 
be  a  Friday  session.  The  Chair  just 
wants  to  serve  notice  on  the  Members 
that  unless  the  schedule  of  the  day  is 
completed  and  the  schedule  of  the 
week  is  completed  there  will  be  a 
Friday  session. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE. 
JUSTICE.  AND  STATE.  THE  JU- 
DICIARY. AND  RELATED  AGEN 
CIES  APPROPRIATION  ACT, 
1985 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5712)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending 
that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  O'Brien)  and  myself. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  5712.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  mintues  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  mintues. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. I  will  insert  a  prepared  state- 
ment in  the  Record  and  make  a  few 
brief  summary  remarks  at  this  time. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  staff  for  the  work  on  this 
bill.  Most  of  us  belong  to  two  or  three 
subcommittees,  and  I  am  a  member  of 
another  committee  as  well,  and  we 
share  responsibilities.  I  think  we  have 
held  good  hearings  and  brought  a 
decent  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  do  not  propose  to  read  the  entire 
report.  There  is  a  94page  report. 
Members  have  had  it  for  many  days, 
as  well  as  the  hearings. 

But  I  will  highlight  a  few  matters. 

For  these  departments  and  agencies, 
the  administration  requested  a  total  of 
$11,130,943,000.  For  those  particular 
items  the  committee  is  recommending 
$10,850,943,000.  That  is  a  cut  of  $280 
million  below  the  administration's  re- 
quest. 

However,  the  administration  did  not 
request  money  for  a  number  of  agen- 
cies and  offices  which  the  Congress 
has  indicated  year  <ifter  year  that  it 
believes  should  continue  to  be  funded. 
So  we  added  the  m  ney  for  them, 
which  was  $1,040,000,000.  We  have  rec- 
ommended a  total  of  $11,890,266,000. 

As  the  Members  know,  after  the 
budget  is  passed  in  the  House  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  gets  together 
and  figures  out  how  we  are  going  to  fit 
our  total  sut)committee  recommenda- 
tions from  all  of  the  subcommittee 
within  that  budget  limitation. 

We  have  done  that  and  the  limit 
given  to  this  sulx;ommittee  was 
$11,900,000,000.  This  bill  is  below  the 
tentative  302  allocation. 

To  do  that,  of  course,  there  was 
some  shifting.  Some  was  taken  out  of 
the  military  budget,  some  out  of  for- 
eign aid,  some  out  of  other  things,  and 


shifted  around.  But  we  are  below  the 
tentative  302  allocation  in  accordance 
with  the  House-passed  budget  resolu- 
tion in  this  bill. 

D  1030 

Now,  what  are  the  increases?  Now, 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  under 
the  law  that  was  authorized  the  last 
time  it  was  authorized,  makes  its  re- 
quest directly  to  the  Congress.  They 
requested  $325  million  and  that  is 
what  we  included  in  the  bill. 

Some  people  wanted  $347  million;  it 
was  pointed  out  that  last  year  they 
only  had  $275  million.  That  is  true. 
However.  4  years  ago  they  had  $321 
million.  So.  for  all  practical  purposes, 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  pro- 
gram level  in  legal  services  during  a 
period  of  time  when  we  have  had  re- 
cession and  increased  demands  for 
their  services. 

For  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, we  include  $250  million: 
the  administration  did  not  ask  money 
for  any  program  funds  under  EDA. 
but  the  Congress  last  year  provided 
$240  million  and  we  felt  that  that  was 
the  amount  that  the  Members  would 
like  to  have. 

For  trade  adjustment  a.ssistance.  we 
included  $30  million;  it  was  not  re- 
quested by  the  President.  That  has 
been  shown  time  and  again  to  be  a 
popular  program.  Just  the  amount  of 
money,  the  minimum  amount  of 
money  that  is  needed  really  to  help 
those  industries  which  are  trying  to 
make  an  adjustment  due  to  an  influx 
of  imports,  that  we  would  need,  the 
$30  million. 

There  is  $10  million  for  support  of 
U.S.  prisoners.  Some  of  the  jails  in  the 
country  that  we  put  U.S.  prisoners  in 
are  in  terrible  shape  and  the  courts 
are  ordering  they  not  be  held  there 
unless  they  are  improved. 

For  NOAA  we  added  a  total  of  $270 
million,  and  they  are  listed  in  the 
report  on  pages  13.  14.  and  15.  You  can 
look  at  the  list  there  and  see  what 
they  are.  They  are  made  up  of  a 
number  of  programs  of  rather  relative- 
ly small  amounts.  ' 

There  is  $30  million  for  the  Small 
Business  Development  Center  pro- 
gram instead  of^the  $22  million  re- 
quested. And  that  is  within  a  $236  mil- 
lion increase  in  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. Most  of  that  comes  about  in 
order  to  provide  the  same  program 
level  for  loans  that  they  had  last  year. 

The  fact  is  that,  just  like  banks, 
they  are  not  collecting  as  promptly 
payments  on  the  old  loans.  So  they 
need  a  little  more  money  this  year  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  same  program 
level  in  their  loan  program. 

For  the  public  telecommunications 
facilities  grants,  we  added  $25  million. 
For  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance, 
we  added  $25  million,  as  requested  a 
number  of  times  Ijefore. 
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I  think  on  the  whole  we  have 
brought  a  very  balanced  bill;  we  are 
within  the  tentative  302  allocation 
given  to  us  as  a  result  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

I  ask  the  House  to  support  the  com- 
mittee proposal. 

The    prepared    statement    of    Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  follows: 
Departments    or    Coiocerce.    Justice   and 

State,  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Bill  for  Fiscal  Year 

1985  (H.R.  5712) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  amount  of  new 
budget  authority  in  H.R.  5712  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  is 
$11,890,266,000.  The  following  details  ex- 
plain how  we  got  to  that  number: 

The  total  amount  of  new  budget  authority 
requested  and  considered  by  the  Committee 
for  the  departments  and  agencies  funded  in 
this  bin  was  $11,130,943,000. 
-The  amount  recommended  in  the  bill  for 
these  items  is  $10,850,943,000,  a  reduction  of 
$280,000,000  from  the  Administration's  re- 
quest. In  addition,  the  Committee  provided 
funds  totalling  approximately  $1,040,000,000 
to  restore  ongoing  programs  of  high  priority 
which  were  proposed  for  elimination  or  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  President's  re- 
quest, and  to  provide  for  a  number  of  pro- 
gram enhsmcements,  which  many  individual 
Members  and  Committees  of  the  House  sup- 
port and  view  as  necessary  at  this  time.  The 
major  items  in  this  category  include  the  fol- 
lowing programs: 

Economic  Development  Administration 
(+$256,000,000); 

Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Program 
(-h  $30.000, 000); 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration (NOAA)  programs 
(+$327,400,000); 

Science  Programs  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  ( +$11,511,000): 

Public  Telecommunications  Facilities 
Grants  ( +$25,000,000); 

Department  of  Justice  programs 
(  +$125,585,000);  and 

Small  Business  Administration  direct 
loans  and  olherprograms  (  +$265,000,000). 

A  total  of  $2,191,961,000  is  provided  in 
title  I  of  the  bill,  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Committee  restored  fund- 
ing, at  least  in  part,  for  several  programs  in 
the  Department  that  Members  were  inter- 
ested in.  for  which  there  were  no  budget  re- 
quests or  which  were  targeted  for  substan- 
tial reductions.  These  programs  include  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  for 
which  the  bill  includes  $278,600,000  for  EDA 
programs  and  administrative  costs,  com- 
pared with  only  $22,476,000  requested  by 
the  Administration,  and  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  in  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Administration,  for  which  the  bill 
includes  $30,000,000.  The  President's  budget 
did  not  include  any  request  for  this  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  title  I  of  the  bill  provides 
$327,400,000  above  the  Administration's  re- 
quest for  several  programs  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
which  are  of  vital  interest  to  many  Mem- 
bers, and  which  were  not  included  in  the 
President's  budget  or  were  targeted  for  sub- 
stantial reductions.  These  include  the  Great 
Lakes  Environmental  Laboratory,  Fisheries 
Loan  Fund,  Sea  Grant,  the  polar  orbiting 
satellite  program,  fisheries  grants  to  States, 
Coastal  Zone  Management  and  specialized 
agricultural  weather  programs.  Also,  title  I 
of  the  bill  includes  $26,000,000  for  Public 
Telecommunications  Facilities  Grants,  for 


which  there  was  no  budget  request.  This 
amount  is  within  the  amount  contained  in 
the  proposed  authorization  for  this  program 
for  FY  1985  as  reported  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  The  amount  provid- 
ed /or  the  current  fiscal  year  was 
$11,880,000. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of  $3,738,763,000 
In  title  II  for  the  Department  of  Justice. 
This  amount  includes  funding  for  several 
critical  programs  for  which  there  were 
either  no  budget  requests  or  for  which  sig- 
nificant reductions  were  proposed.  The  most 
significant  of  these  is  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Program  for 
which  $70,240,000.  including  administrative 
costs,  is  provided  in  the  bill.  In  addition,  the 
bill  includes  $9,353,000  for  the  U.S.  Trustees 
Program  under  United  States  Attorneys  and 
Marshals.  This  program  was  again  proposed 
for  elimination  in  1985,  and  the  amount  rec- 
ofnmended  will  permit  this  experimental 
program  to  continue  in  all  18  pilot  districts. 
The  bill  also  includes  $9,900,000  for  the 
State  and  local  drug  grants  program  which 
was  proposed  for  termination  in  the  Presi- 
dents  budget. 

Title  II  also  includes  $20,626,000  for  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
above  the  President's  request  for  enhanced 
enforcement  and  service  to  the  public.  This 
increase  is  consistent  with  the  FY  1985  Au- 
thorization Bill  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, as  reported  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
$15,000,000  for  the  Cooperative  Agreement 
Program,  compared  with  $5,000,000  request- 
ed by  the  Administration.  This  program 
provides  for  upgrading  and  expansion  of 
state  and  local  jail  facilities  that  house  Fed- 
eral prisoners,  and  for  which  detention 
space  is  not  available  currently  in  several 
areas  of  the  country.  Title  II  of  the  bill  also 
includes  a  total  of  $10,000,000  above  the 
budget  request  to  improve  sscurity.  and  re- 
lieve overcrowding  in  Federal  Prison  System 
facilities  through  the  hiring  of  200  addition- 
al correctional  officers  and  through  the  con- 
finement of  more  inmates  in  community 
treatment  centers. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of  $2,311,111,000 
in  title  III  for  the  Department  of  State. 
This  amount  includes  funds  requested  for 
all  administrative  cost  increases  requested, 
payment  of  assessed  contributions  to  inter- 
national organizations  and  selected  program 
increases  requested.  These  program  in- 
creases include  all  funds  requested  for 
strengthening  reputing  and  analysis,  com- 
munications and  information  systems  and 
security  installations  at  overseas  posts.  With 
respect  to  assessed  contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations,  the  bill  includes 
$25,403,000  for  payment  of  the  calendar 
year  1984  assessment  to  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation, from  which  the  United  States  has 
given  notice  of  its  intent  to  withdraw  as  of 
December  31.  1984.  Sinee  the  funds  needed 
to  pay  assessments  for  membership  after 
December  31.  1984.  would  not  be  appropri- 
ated until  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget  is  con- 
sidered, the  amount  in  this  budget  does  not 
Include  funds  for  that  purpose  and  is  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with  the  notice  to  with- 
draw. The  Committee  also  approved  most  of 
the  funds  requested  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment's foreign  buildings  program.  However, 
the  Committee  has  directed  the  State  De- 
partment, in  the  report,  to  submit  a  repro- 
grammlng  proposal  before  funds  are  obligat- 
ed for  certain  staff  housing  projects  because 
of  our  concern  over  the  extremely  high  cost 
estimates  for  such  housing. 


The  Committee  recommendation  for  the 
State  Department  also  includes  a  total  of 
$13,000,000  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions and  Officials.  The  recommendation 
will  provide  for  reimbursement  of  State  and 
local  governments  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
need  for  protection  of  foreign  missions  and 
officials  throughout  the  United  States 
($6,000,000)  and  protection  of  foreign  mis- 
sions and  officials  accredited  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  other  international  organiza- 
tions ($7,000,000).  The  Committee  has 
added  $3,500,000  to  the  budget  request  for 
this  program  in  accordance  with  the  author- 
ization which  provides  for  an  annual  reim- 
bursement of  up  to  $7,000,000  to  the  City  of 
New  York  for  specified  expenses  that  are 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Department  of 
State.  The  Committee  intends  that  these 
funds  be  used  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  authorizing  legislation  and  the  adminis- 
trative regulations  of  the  Department  of 
State  governing  these  programs  and  has 
therefore  included  language  in  the  bill  to 
provide  that  these  funds  are  available  for 
carrying  out  these  programs  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  specific  au- 
thorizations. 

The  bill  includes  a  total  of  $985,097,000  in 
title  IV  for  the  Judiciary.  This  amount  is  a 
decrease  of  $38,424,000  from  the  total 
amount  requested  for  the  judiciary  for 
fiscal  year  1985  but  is  an  increase  of 
$102,057,000  over  the  amounts  appropriated 
to  date  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  re- 
duction from  the  budget  request  is  associat- 
ed primarily  with  additional  positions  re- 
quested but  not  allowed,  as  well  as  space 
and  furniture  and  other  support  items  relat- 
ed to  those  positions.  The  increase  over  the 
current  year  level  will  provide  for  certain 
administrative  cost  increases  as  well  as  addi- 
tional positions  related  primarily  to  in- 
creased caseloads. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  total  of 
seventeen  related  agencies  and  commissions. 
Included  in  this  amount  is  $94,111,000  for 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Title  V  also  provides  a  total  of  $65,211,000 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
$106,737,000  for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  The  bill  also  provides 
$83,807,000  in  new  budget  authority  for  the 
Maritime  Administration.  including 

$5,000,000  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Bay  State's  replacement  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Maritime  Academy  and  $3,000,000 
for  fuel  oil  assistance  for  the  six  .state 
marine  schools. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  funding  for 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  at  the  level 
of  the  Presidents  request  ($12,737,000).  The 
bill  specifically  earmarks  funds  for  certain 
purposes,  and  this  action,  we  are  told,  is  sat- 
isfactory and  acceptable  to  the  Commission 
as  well  as  to  those  groups  and  Members  who 
had  previously  recommended  that  the  Com- 
mission be  defunded.  The  earmarking  of 
funds  in  the  bill  for  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission is  entirely  consistent  with  the  distri- 
bution of  funding  presented  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  so  we  are  not  asking  the 
Commission  to  do  anything  they  did  not 
originally  intend  to  accomplish  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

The  Committee  recommends  $325,253,000 
in  Title  V  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1985.  This  amount  is  the 
full  budget  request  submitted  by  the  Corpo- 
ration for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  is  $50,253,000 
more  than  was  appropriated  for  the  Corpo- 
ration for  fiscal  year  1984.  However,  the 
amount  recommended  is  only  $3,953,000 
more  than  the  funding  level  for  fiscal  year 
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1981  and  represents  a  decrease  in  program 
levels  compared  to  fiscal  year  1981  when  in- 
nation  is  considered.  The  law  provides  that 
the  Corporation  shall  submit  its  request  di- 
rectly to  the  Congress.  No  funding  was  re- 
quested for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 

The  Committee  Intends  that  the  funds 
provided  in  the  accompanying  bill  be  used 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1984  Appropriation  Act  applica- 
ble to  the  Corporation  (Public  Law  98  166) 
In  order  to  achieve  this  objective,  the  Com- 
mittee has  inserted  language  in  the  bill 
which  would  require  that  the  funds  in  the 
bill  be  expended  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  appropriating  para 
graph  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
contained  in  Public  Law  98-166  except  for 
certain  necessary  technical  changes.  This 
provision  will  ensure  that  funds  provided  in 
the  bill  for  the  Corporation  will  be  available 
only  in  accordance  with  the  existing  limita 
tions.  restrictions,  and  other  provisions  gov- 
erning the  Corporations  activities,  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  also  includes  a  total  of 
$805,297,000  for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. This  sum  will  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  the  current  program  level 
of  $242,000,000  for  direct  loans  in  the  Busi 
ness  Loan  and  Investment  Fund,  compared 
with  only  $41,000,000  requested  by  the 
President.  The  Committee  has  also  included 
$30,000  000  in  the  bill  for  small  Business  De 
velopmwit  Centers.  compared  with 
$22,000.^00  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

The  bill  includes  a  total  of  $834,709,000 
for  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 
This  amount  includes  funds  for  certain  ad- 
ministrative cost  increases  as  well  as  select- 
ed program  increases.  Included  in  the  rec 
ommendailon  are  funds  that  will  permit 
USIA  to  develop  Worldnet.  its  world-wide 
direct  television  program  link-up  between 
Washington  and  important  capitals  abroad, 
expand  Voice  of  America  Broadcasts, 
strengthen  English  teaching  in  Africa,  en- 
hance binational  center  and  English  teach- 
ing activities  in  the  American  republics 
area,  continue  improvements  in  wirele.ss  file 
reception  abroad,  and  expand  the  Presi 
dent's  youth  exchange  into  the  Third 
World.  Also  included  in  the  Committee  rec- 
ommendation IS  $100,966,000  for  the  Radio 
Construction  account.  This  amount  togeth- 
er with  carryover  balances,  should  provide 
sufficient  resources  for  the  Agency  to  act 
vigorously  to  modernize  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. In  addition,  the  Committee  recommen- 
dation included  $8,500,000  for  Radio  Broad 
casting  to  Cuba.  While  this  amount  is 
$2,703,000  below  the  request  and  $1,500,000 
less  than  the  amount  appropriated  to  date 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  this  allowance  together 
with  carryover  funds,  provides  the  full 
amount  requested  for  funding  the  program 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  The  Committee  recom- 
mendation also  provides  a  total  of 
$129,800,000  for  the  educational  and  cultur 
al  exchange  programs  of  the  USIA.  The 
Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that  these 
funds  are  provided  for  the  regular  exchange 
programs  of  USIA  and  that  the  Agency 
should  submit  a  reprogramming  proposal  to 
the  Committee  for  any  new  undergraduate 
educational  exchange  program  for  Central 
America.  In  addition,  the  Committee  recom 
mendation  provides  $31,300,000.  the  full 
amount  authorized,  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy. 

Finally,  the  bill  reflects  reductions  in  the 
various  budget  requests  as  appropriate  so 


that  no  department  or  agency  funded  in  the 
bill  can  pay  more  than  a  seven  percent  in- 
crease to  GSA  for  space  and  services  provid- 
ed in  Government  owned  buildings.  These 
reductions  total  $39,200,000  The  Committee 
explored  this  matter  in  considerable  detail 
during  the  appropriation  hearings  and  is  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  the  excessive  in- 
creases requested  for  payments  to  GSA  for 
space  and  .services.  Some  of  the  amount.s  re- 
quested reflect  increases  in  excess  of  100 
percent  over  comparable  amounts  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  same  space  and 
services.  Much  if  not  most  of  this  space  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and  has 
been  paid  for  by  the  Taxpayers.  In  addition, 
most  of  the  amounts  requested  for  such 
payments  reflect  increases  in  excess  of  the 
current  inflation  rate.  By  placing  a  seven 
p«»rcent  cap  on  such  increases  for  Govern- 
ment-owned buildings,  the  Committee  in- 
tends that  payments  from  the  departments 
and  agencies  to  GSA  more  closely  approxi- 
mate the  estimate  cost  of  the  space  or  serv- 
ices to  be  provided.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mittee intends  that  there  shall  tie  no  arbi- 
trary reductions  in  space  or  curtailment  of 
services  provided  bv  GSA  for  fiscal  .vear 
1985 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  highlights  of  the  bill.  Further  de- 
tails on  each  item  are  included  in  the 
report. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  all  the 
Members  of  our  Subcommittee  for  their 
support  and  dedication  in  helping  to  carry 
out  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  this  year, 
and  especially  in  helping  to  put  this  bill  and 
report  together. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
My  compliments  to  Neal  Smith  of 
Iowa  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  working  extraordinarily 
hard  and  long  on  a  very  difficult  bill. 

It  is  hard  to  please  everybody.  I 
imagine  if  10  of  us  had  views  on  it. 
there  would  be  11  different  opinions  I 
would  also  like  to  compliment  specifi- 
cally John  Osthaus  and  Terry  Bevels 
for  immensely  supportive  work  within 
the  staff. 

It  is.  like  every  other  bill,  not  a  per- 
fect bill.  There  are  some  we  have 
passed  that  are  worse.  I  think  there 
are  areas  where  we  ought  to  have 
made  cuts  and  we  have  not  made 
them.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that 
some  of  our  programs  have  been  in- 
creased in  areas  where  we  should  have 
increased  them. 

We  present  this  bill  for  your  consid- 
eration despite  objections  from  one  or 
the  other  of  us  which  reflect  differ- 
ences of  attitude,  philosophy  and  opin- 
ion, and  by  and  large  on  balance.  I 
think  it  is  a  pretty  good  bill  and  I  trust 
my  colleagues  will  favorably  consider 
it. 

Let  me  just  touch  on  a  couple  of 
areas  that  I  thihk  are  significant. 

On  the  side  that  I  consider  prob- 
lems, let  us  look  at  EDA;  we  have  rec- 
ommended $278.6  million  for  1985, 
which  is  an  increase  of  11.1  over  the 
1984  level.  I  think  this  increase  was 
not  wisely  approved.  I  think  there  is  a 
loan  delinquency  rate  of  around  34 
percent  and  there  are  a  lot  of  failed 


projects.  I  would  have  done  this  one 
differently. 

With  respect  to  SBA  which  is  a  good 
program;  again.  I  think  there  is  just 
too  much  sugar  in  this  department. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  fiscal  year  ap- 
propriation for  1985  which  is  $209  mil- 
lion over  that  appropriated  in  1984. 
for  a  total  of  $805.2  million. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  Legal  Serv- 
ices, which  I  think  most  of  us  favor 
here,  the  department  came  in,  the 
agency  came  in  with  a  request  for  an 
additional  $50  million  which  would 
give  it  a  total  that  the  committee  rec- 
ommended of  $325.2  million. 

The  Committee  chose  not  to  ear- 
mark in  the  area  in  which  the  corpora- 
tion itself  wished  earmarking  to  take 
place.  Instead,  they  elected  to  allocate 
the  funds  more  or  less  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  1984  act. 

Let  me  pick  out  one  point  which  I 
think  bears  scrutiny.  Under  the  re- 
quest made  by  Legal  Services  for  addi- 
tional funding  was  a  request  for  $20 
million  which  would  involve  contract- 
ing out  for  legal  services.  It  sounds 
like  a  strange  proposition,  but  it  is 
really  not. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  in  need  of  legal 
services  and  to  be  in  a  fairly  urban 
area;  somehow,  some  way  you  can  get 
them.  But  if  you  are  a  poor  person,  in 
need  of  legal  services,  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  you  live  in 
town  or  you  live  far  out  in  the  rural 
areas. 

Now  what  this  particular  provision 
would  do,  it  would  permit  the  agency 
to  make  a  contract  with,  say  a  legal 
firm,  in  my  territory,  in  a  small  town 
in.  Illinois:  and  that  firm  would  take 
care  of  the  legal  services  cases  that 
came  in.  We  would  not  have  to  rent 
space;  we  would  not  have  to  hire  ste- 
nographers, we  would  not  have  to  pay 
for  equipment,  but  we  would  get  the 
legal  services  through  a  competent 
firm  in  an  area  where  the  services 
were  needed. 

In  this  area  I  think  we  made  a  mis- 
take; instead  of  seeking  outreach  in 
this  good  program,  we  are  concentrat- 
ing our  money  and  attention  in  areas 
that  are  already  served. 

By  and  large  I  think  what  we  have 
done  with  respect  to  Sea  Grant, 
Patent  and  Trademark,  FBI.  Drug  En- 
forcement. Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization. Office  of  Juvenile  Justice, 
International  Trade,  Voice  of  America, 
International  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, has  l)een  pretty  good. 

So  I  suggest,  with  some  misgivings  to 
my  friends  that  this  is  not  a  bad  bill. 
It  may  be  a  little  bit  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  but  it  is  better  to  fail  and 
flaw  in  that  direction  than  to  give  this 
particular  area  too  little. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield? 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  ranking  member  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriations  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  I,  tbo,  am 
disappointed  that  we  did  not  accom- 
modate In  the  committee  report  and  in 
the  committee  bill  the  idea  of  branch- 
ing out  and  broadening  the  base  of 
service  by  allowing  the  contracts  with 
the  private  bar. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  that  kind  of 
project  would  allow  the  backlogs  of 
the  existing  centers  to  be  diminished 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  sure 
that  the  moneys  are  used  most  effi- 
ciently. 

I  was  intending,  and  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  chairman  of  the  sul>com- 
mittee,  I  was  intending  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  veer  back 
toward  that  concept;  to  allow  the  pri- 
vate bar  to  enter  into  it,  so  that  we 
could  get  a  cost-efficient  project  going. 
But  it  appears  that  my  amendment 
is  not  going  to  be  able  to  be  presented 
because  a  point  of  order  may  be  made 
against  the  whole  authorization. 

So  I  do  appreciate  the  ranking  mem- 
ber's remarks.  I  join  with  him  in  regis- 
tering the  disappointment  in  that 
facet  of  the  appropriations. 

D  1040 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

While  comparisons  are  generally 
odious,  let  me  suggest  that  the.  medical 
professions,  some  years  ago,  decided  to 
contract  out  in  hospital  situations  for 
a  firm  of  physicians  to  handle  emer- 
gency room  cases.  It  proved  £6  be  far 
more  successful  than  they  ever 
dreamed,  and  it  is  probably  A/uniform 
practice  in  most  hospitals.         i 

That  is  literally  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  here. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Yes;  in  a  word,  we 
should  not  be  becoming  immune  to 
free  enterprise. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that  the 
committee  recognize  that  under  the 
existing  program  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  the  contracting  out  to 
members  of  the  private  bar  for  service 
is  already  a  standard  practice  of  the 
local  programs.  In  fact,  under  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion approximately  10  percent  of  the 
f  imds  of  every  local  program  a  nation- 
al total  of  approximately  $25  million, 
must  be  used  for  involving  the  private 
bar  in  the  delivery  of  services.  In  fact. 


at  the  direction  of  this  Congress,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  carried  on 
an  extensive  multiyear  experiment 
which  involved  both  the  delivery  of 
services  by  staff  attorneys  and  the 
contracting  out  to  members  of  the  pri- 
vate bar. 

I  think  it  is  incorrect  to  characterize 
the  allocation  that  the  committee  has 
made  as  discriminating  against  the  use 
of  private  lawyers  in  the  delivery  of 
these  services. 

In  fact,  the  real  choice  is  whether 
the  earmarking  should  occur  at  a  cen- 
tralized national  level  by  the  Corpora- 
tion or  whether  it  should  be  left  to  the 
choice  of  each  local  program  as  to 
what  is  appropriate  for  its  locale. 

Each  local  progran^has  a  board  that 
is  composed  of  lawyers  in  that  commu- 
nity, with  60  percent  of  the  board  of 
every  local  program  composed  of  local 
lawyers. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real 
choice  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
whether  to  let  those  local  attorneys 
make  the  judgment  about  whether 
contracting  out  makes  sense  for  the 
service  area  or  whether  that  choice 
should  be  mandated  on  a  national 
basis  out  of  Washington.  I  think  local 
control  of  this  judgment  is  the  best 
choice  and  that  the  committee  has 
made  the  correct  choice. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  reclaim  my  time.  I  do  not 
dispute  the  notion  that  local  associa- 
tions are  involved;  indeed,  that  is  liter- 
ally what  my  remarks  were  all  about. 
My  notion  is  that  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  doing  the  job  it  is,  knows 
very  well  what  it  needs.  And  Legal 
Services  asks  for  this  money  to  bring 
more  outreach  to  more  people  who 
need  legal  services. 

That  is  the  only  point  I  make.  It  is 
just  as  necessary  to  the  man  or  the 
woman  who  lives  out  in  the  country, 
who  cannot  go  to  a  Legal  Services  lo- 
cation, as  it  is  to  someone  who  is  in  an 
urban  area.  I  do  not  think  we  are  in 
dispute  on  the  value  of  the  service.  We 
just  seem  to  have  a  slightly  different 
view  on  how  you  get  it  out  there. 

My  notion  is  that  this  contracting 
technique  is  one  we  ought  to  embellish 
and  we  ought  to  carry  out,  because 
less  is  spent  on  overhead  and  more  is 
spent  on  services. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Cormecticut.  If 
the  gentleman  would  yield  further,  we 
do  not  disagree  about  the  special  use- 
fulness in  rural  areas  of  the  contract- 
ing out  process. 

There  is  currently  in  every  county  in 
this  country  a  program  with  service  re- 
sponsibility, in  rural  areas  as  well  as 
urban.  In  fact,  if  you  look  across  the 
country  at  the  programs  that  exist,  it 
is  the  programs  in  rural  areas  that  al- 
ready have  made  use  of  the  contract- 
ing out  most  extensively. 

The  need  is  not  really  there  to  ear- 
mark in  Washington.  The  American 
Bar  Association  does  not  favor  this  na- 


tional earmarking.  They  have  favored 
the  local  earmarking  which  has  gone 
on  in  the  past  in  accordance  with  the 
10-percent  guideline. 

So  I  think  we  take  a  wrong  turn  if 
we  begin  with  national  earmarking 
rather  than  the  local  control. 

With  all  respect  to  the  gentleman's 
view,  I  think  that  this  is  what  the  $20 
million  earmarking  would  do. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  The  earmarking, 
while  in  a  general  way  subject  to  some 
criticism,  nevertheless,  is  going  to  the 
Legal  Service  for  particular  allocation 
as  the  situation  requires  it.  There  may 
very  well  be  programs  out  in  the  area 
that  the  gentleman  and  I  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  that  need  the  program, 
and  this  is  the  area  where  Legal  Serv- 
ices can  spend  its  money  best. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  before  us 
providing  fiscal  year  1985  funding  for 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, and  State,  the  Judiciary  and  17 
related  agencies,  boards,  commissions, 
and  offices. 

Our  subcommittee  worked  long  and 
hard,  under  very  difficult  and  all  too 
familiar  circumstances,  to  formulate 
recommendations  which— when  adopt- 
ed—will respond  to  urgent  and  con- 
tinuing needs  of  our  people.  These  rec- 
ommendations address  the  needs  of 
our  people  for  job  opportunities,  the 
needs  of  our  businesses  and  industries 
for  a  fair  and  reasonable  chance  to 
generate  jobs  for  American  workers, 
and  the  needs  of  all  Americans  for 
protection  of  their  rights,  the  just  res- 
olution of  their  disputes,  and  for 
peace,  cooperation,  and  understanding 
within  the  community  of  nations. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  for  his  leadership  in 
this  effort  and  to  our  staff  for  the 
care,  dedication,  and  diligence  they 
have  given  the  task  of  assisting  us  in 
accomplishing  our  work  on  this  bill. 

As  I  indicated,  our  subcommittee 
worked  under  difficult,  but  familiar, 
conditions  in  shaping  this  bill  we  bring 
to  you.  We  worked  with  a  sensitivity  of 
the  conflict  between  the  needs  of  our 
people  and  the  urgent  need  for  budget 
constraint.  And.  we  labored  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  which 
face  our  legislative  committees  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  to  passage  authoriza- 
tions for  many  of  the  programs  cov- 
ered by  this  bill.  I  am  sure  they  share 
our  disappointment  oveF  the  fact  that 
we  are  having  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  in  the  absence  of  authorizations 
enacted  via  the  normal  legislative 
process.  I  urge  the  involved  legislative 
committees  to  redouble  their  efforts  to 
accomplish  enactment  of  authorizing 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
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future  appropriations  bills  to  serve 
double  duty  as  funding  and  authoriza- 
tion bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  from 
the  admin:5tration.  optimistic  reports 
about  how  well  our  Nations  economy 
is  recovering  from  the  disastrous,  year 
and  a  half  long  Reagan  recession.  We 
are  grateful  that  there  is  some  im- 
provement, but  many  of  us  are  very 
concerned  about  what  may  be  a  new- 
gathering  of  economic  storm  clouds  on 
our  economic  horizons. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  most  re 
cently  available  data  on  national. 
State,  and  local  unemployment  shows 
that  750.000  more  people  are  jobless 
than  were  unemployed  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  office.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  the  economic  recovery  is 
not  shared  equally  by  all  regions. 
Based  on  the  data  for  March,  there 
were  18  States  with  unemployment 
rates  in  the  double  digit  range.  In  at 
least  92  of  the  Nation's  metropolitan 
areas— 41  percent  of  our  metropolitan 
areas— the  unemployment  rate  was 
higher  than  the  national  average. 

In  my  home  State  of  Arkansas  our 
unemployment  rate  was  higher  than 
the  national  average  jobless  rate.  And. 
in  the  24-county  district  I  represent 
not  only  was  the  unemployment  rate 
for  21  of  these  counties  higher  than 
the  national  average— in  19  of  these 
counties  it  ranged  from  11.8  to  20.6 
percent. 

Thus,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  has  generated  an 
8.1-percent  national  unemployment 
rate  is  a  very  uneven  recovery.  There 
are  thousands  of  communities,  towns. 
and  cities  across  the  Nation  that  de- 
serve a  chance  to  benefit  from  the  job 
generation  accompanying  a  recovery— 
that  have  not  done  so.  or  have  done  so 
only  to  a  limited  extent. 

It  is  jobless  problems  of  these  kinds 
that  persuaded  our  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriation.s 
to  recommend  funding  two  important 
job  generation  and  security  programs 
the  Reagan  administration  proposed 
to  kill.  Programs  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  repeatedly  tried  to 
zero  out  of  the  budget.  Both  have 
proven  their  worth  to  working  Ameri 
cans  time  and  time  again. 

The  first  are  the  economic  develop- 
ment assistance  programs  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration. 
These  programs  have  generated  more 
than  1.5  million  private  sector  jobs  for 
Americans,  leveraged  private  invest- 
ment in  job  generating  projects,  and 
resulted  in  revenues  flowing  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  equal  to  many  more 
times  the  Federal  investment.  In  Ar- 
kansas alone,  more  than  70.000  private 
sector  jobs  have  been  generated  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  S546  million. 

Our  recommendation  is  that  these 
programs  be  funded  for  the  coming 
year  at  a  level  of  $250  million.  EDA's 
programs  provide  seed  money  for  eco- 


nomic development  and  America  has 
been  reaping  a  harvest  of  new  job  op- 
portunities. 

The  second  program  to  which  I  re- 
ferred is  the  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance program  operated  by  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration  to  help 
import -damaged  American  businesses 
and  industries  survive,  recover  and 
continue  to  employ  American  workers. 
Again,  this  year,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration proposed  terminating  this  pro- 
gram. 

This  program-killing  action  was  pro- 
posed despite  the  fact  that  ITA  certi- 
fied 89  percent  more  businesses  and  in- 
dustries as  eligible  for  assistance  in 
1983  than  in  1982.  The  proposal  to  end 
the  program  was  made  despite  the  fact 
that  2.000  firms  employing  more  than 
250,000  Americans  have  been  recog- 
nized as  eligible  for  trade  adjustment 
assistance,  and  the  40  industries  em- 
ploying 7  million  Americans  have 
needed  technical  adjustment  assist- 
ance in  developing  strategies  for  com- 
peting successfully  against  imports. 
Fully  80  percent  of  the  first,  which 
have  received  assistance  from  the  re- 
gional trade  adjustment  assistance 
centers  are  still  operating,  still  produc- 
ing, and  most  important  of  all,  still 
employing  American  workers. 

In  this  bill,  we  are  recommending 
continued  funding,  at  a  $30  million 
level,  for  the  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance program 

These  are  just  two  of  the  programs 
in  our  bill.  But.  I  assure  you  that  the 
bill  we  have  brought  to  you  is  a  bal- 
anced bill.  It  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  bill 
well  worthy  of  the  support  of  this 
House,  and  I  urge  that  you  give  it  that 
support  with  your  votes  for  passage. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ratchford). 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  applaud  the  committee 
for  its  commitment  to  economic  devel- 
opment. If  one  were  to  look  at  the 
budget  presented  to  us  in  February, 
we  would  find  from  the  administration 
a  recommendation  that  there  be  zero 
funding  for  economic  development. 

And  yet  the  committee,  in  its 
wisdom,  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  now 
recommends  to  us  $250  million  for 
grants  and  loans  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  program  has  been 
more  significant  in  the  development  of 
long-term  private  sector  jobs  in  my 
Stale  than  the  economic  development 
program.  It  has  been  the  door  of  op- 
portunity for  older  cities. 

Many  of  my  cities  have  struggled 
with  the  decline  of  such  basic  indus- 
tries as  copper,  brass,  steel,  rubber, 
and  footwear.  This  program  has  pro- 
vided the  leverage,  not  only  the  lever- 
age to  bring  in  new  industry,  but  the 
leverage  to  diversify  and  to  rehabili- 
tate existing  industry. 

It  has  produced  in  Connecticut 
countless     long-term     private     sector 


jobs.  How  has  it  been  used?  For  the 
development  of  industrial  parks  which 
have  opened  up  total  opportunity  to 
space  age.  high-tech  industries.  It  has 
been  used  also  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  older  industries  such  as  some  of  the 
mills  in  copper,  brass,  and  steel. 

Without  a  doubt.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  this  program,  more  than  any 
other,  has  produced  more  jobs  in  the 
private  sector  than  any  other  Federal 
program.  It  is  a  good  use  of  Federal 
dollars.  It  has  been  used  extensively  to 
bring  in  private  capital.  Out  of  it.  Con- 
necticut, especially  its  older  cities, 
have  diversified,  have  broadened  their 
base,  have  moved  into  a  new  economic 
future.  It  could  not  have  occurred 
without  economic  development. 

So  it  is  a  good  program,  a  renewal  of' 
a  commitment   from   this  committee, 
and     hopefully     from     the    Congress 
itself.  This  is  an  excellent  use  of  Fed- 
eral dollars. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  speak  about  a 
concern  that  I  have,  which  is  shared 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas)  and  others  here,  regarding 
the  fact  that  this  bill  would  provide 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  We  are  concerned  that 
the  authorization  bill  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  not  been  en- 
acted in  law.  In  fact,  an  authorization 
bill  has  not  been  enacted  in  law  for 
som*-  years. 

We  are  again  faced  with  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  where  this  important 
agency,  that  has  such  very  broad  juris- 
diction over  the  economic  life  of  our 
country,  is  operating  without  an  au- 
thorization. There  are  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers who  have  expressed  concerns,  and 
want  to  offer  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  We  are 
prohibited  from  doing  so  because  the 
authorizing  committee  has  yet  to 
bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

a  1050 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  act  on  an  authori- 
zation bill. 

Let  me  explain  what  my  concerns 
are.  There  are  many  critical  provisions 
that  should  be  put  into  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  For  example, 
one  such  provision  would  be  a  defini- 
tion of  the  FTC's  authority  over 
unfair  acts  or  practices.  Presently,  the 
act  merely  says  that  the  agency  has 
jurisdiction  over  unfair  acts  or  prac- 
tices. To  date,  there  has  been  no  statu- 
tory definition  of  this  term.  What  con- 
stitutes an  unfair  act  or  practice  could 
be  subject  to  limitless  interpretation 
by  the  Commission. 

The  intent  that  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  this  issue  is  to  incor- 


porate a  reasonable  definition  of  an 
unfair  act  or  practice  into  law. 

A  second  provision  that  is  included 
in  the  PTC  authorization  bill  is  one 
that  would  require  the  Commission  to 
make  an  affirmative  finding  that  a 
particular  practice,  that  might  be  en- 
gaged in  by  a  business,  or  an  entire  in- 
dustry for  that  matter,  is  prevalent  in 
an  industry  before  the  PTC  can  pro- 
ceed with  a  rulemaking  proceeding— 
that  is,  to  use  their  lawmaking  power 
to  writef  regulations  that  have  the 
effect  of  law. 

I  want  to  back  up  a  minute  to 
remind  Members  that  the  authority  of 
the  FTC  to  write  law  is  very  broad.  It 
is  very  expansive.  It  covers  entire  in- 
dustries. These  regulations  can  cover 
practices  of  entire  industries  across 
the  board,  all  the  way  from  small  busi- 
nesses t»  huge  conglomerates.  This 
very  sweeping  authority  can  intrude 
even  into  areas  of  State  concern  and 
override  State  laws  and  court  decisions 
that  have  been  rendered  with  respect 
to  those  laws.  And  now  we  find  the 
FTC  attempting  to  override  decisions 
that  have  been  made  by  cities  of  this 
country. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  a  finding 
of  prevalency,  as  included  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  pending  before  this 
House  and  which  has  yet  to  make  its 
way  through  the  Rules  Committee, 
should  be  included  in  the  legislation. 
We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  our  will  on  an  amendment  like 
that. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas)  and  I  are  asking  today  that 
the  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  are  included 
in  this  appropriation  bill  prohibit  the 
Commission  from  promulgating  any 
final  rule  until  a  congressional  review 
mechanism  can  be  put  into  the  law. 
We  are  not  trying  to  cut  out>any  of 
the  funding  for  the  agency.  All  we  are 
saying  is  that  no  final  rules  would  be 
permitted  to  go  into  effect  until  we 
have  had  a  chance  to  work  on  the  au- 
thorization bill  and  let  this  body  work 
its  will  with  respect  to  that  bill.  We 
are  proposing  in  the  authorization  bill 
a  two-House  legislative  veto  that 
would  comply  with  the  Chadha  deci- 
sion. 1 

I  am  getting  ahead  of  myself.  We  are 
npt  proposing  that  on  this  bill.  All  we 
are  saying  is  that  the  funds  that  are 
provided  herein  would  not  permit  the 
agency  to  go  ahead  with  final  promul- 
gation of  rules  until  such  time  as  we 
have  had  final  action  on  the  authori- 
zation bill.  Our  argument  is  that  this 
amendment  would  provide  a  strong  in- 
centive for  the  leadership  to  bring  the 
PTC  authorization  bill  to  the  floor. 

The  fact  that  an  independent  regu- 
latory agency  such  as  this  is  without 
authorisation  is  inexcusable. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mf.  Porter). 


Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  respected  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  our  committee 
chairman,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  (Mr.  O'Brien),  the 
ranking  minority  member,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  and  the 
staff  for  the  leadership  they  have  ex- 
hibited in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
House  floor  in  a  very  timely  manner. 

As  you  have  heard,  there  remain  cer- 
tain differences  of  opinion  regarding 
the  contents  of  this  bill,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  funding  for  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  direct 
loan  and  loan  guarantee  program. 

I  rise  today  to  voice  the  same  reser- 
vations expressed  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien), 
and  to  criticize  one  portion  of  the  bill 
and  praise  another. 

In  addition  to  the  bill  being  $6.8  bil- 
lion greater  than  the  President's  re- 
quest (much  of  which  will  likely  to  be 
removed  by  points  of  order),  the  bill 
also  includes  a  limitation  which  deals 
with  antitrust  immunity  for  munici- 
palities. This  amendment  to  the  bill 
was  offered  and  accepted  by  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  without 
any  consideration  by  the  subcommit- 
tee or  the  respective  authorizing  com- 
mittees. 

I  represent  the  County  of  Lake  in  Il- 
linois, which  was  recently  determined 
in  Federal  Court  to  be  liable  for  an 
antitrust  violation  and  was  assessed 
$28.5  million  in  a  treble  damage  suit. 
That  is  obviously  an  extreme  burden 
upon  any  municipality  or  any  county. 
Yesterday  the,  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  Chairman 
RoDiNO,  listened  attentively  to  testi- 
piony  by  Fred  Foreman,  the  State's  at- 
torney of  Lake  County.  In  my  opinion. 
Chairman  Rodino  fully  understands 
the  very  complex  problems  faced  by 
municipalities  and  other  units  of  local 
government  on  this  question  and  his 
subcommittee  is  going  to  take  action 
soon  to  correct  the  situatiorv. 

I  think  it  is  inappropriate  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  these  problems  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill  without  the  complete 
consideration  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees. I  am  hopeful  that  this  lan- 
guage will  be  striken  from  the  bill  and 
that  Chairman  Rodino  will  be  able  to 
respond  to  the  concerns  of  the  various 
municipalities  in  the  very  near  future. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  lan- 
guage for  these  reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  also  contains 
funding  for  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant activities  conducted  by  the  Feder- 
al Government.  One  of  those  func- 
tions is  international  broadcasting  and 
the  work  of  the  Voice  of  America  and 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty. 

Our  subcommittee  has  recognized 
the  tremendous  value  of  the  Voice  of 
America  modernization  program  and 
has  accordingly  provided  over  $100 
million  for  the  acquisition  and  con- 


struction of  VOA  radio  facilities 
around  the  world.  The  committee  also 
has  provided  full  funding  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
which  manages  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty. 

President  Reagan  has  placed  a  high 
priority  on  rebuilding  of  VOA  and 
RF^.  I  support  these  very  significant 
components  of  the  bill  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  exercise  the  same  good 
judgment  exhibited  by  Members  of 
the  subcommittee  in  providing  strong 
funding  support. 

To  highlight  the  value  of  VOA  as  an 
effective  communications  tool.  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  today  an  article  written  and 
sent  to  me  by  a  Polish-American 
woman  named  Eva  Jastrebski.  Ms.  Jas- 
trebski  is  a  member  of  an  organization 
called  POMOST.  which  is  a  socio-polit- 
ical group  organized  to  help  change 
conditions  inside  Poland. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

The  people  of  this  country— 

And  she  means  our  country— 
along  with  their  elected  representatives 
have  ignored  the  importance  of  a  weapon 
that  the  United  States  utilizes  to  combat 
Soviet  oppression  of  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe.  While  enormous  outlays  of 
capital  are  used  for  the  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional armaments  necessary  to  keep  one 
step  ahead  of  Russia,  this  weapon  has  been 
minimally  budgeted  from  its  inception, 
being  granted  funds  that  barely  cover  the 
day-to-day  needs  and  that  do  not  allow  for 
the  necessary  modernization  and  expansion. 
This  consistently  ignored  asset  is  the  broad- 
casting of  truthful,  objective  information 
through  the  Voice  of  America  and  Radio 
Free  Europe  to  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Americans  who  revel  in  free  speech 
throughout  their  lifetime  cannot  imagine 
what  it  is  like  to  be  denied  that  freedom  or 
what  it  is  like  to  be  force  fed  false  propa- 
ganda day  and  night,  cradle  to  grave,  most 
of  it  genuine  Orwellian  Newspeak.  We  also 
do  not  realize  how  much  Russia  fears,  with 
a  horror  much  exceeding  the  pique  exhibit- 
ed over  installation  of  the  Pershings  in 
Western  Europe,  the  truth  as  broadcast  by 
VOA  and  RFE.  This  anxiety  stems  from 
their  inability  to  contravene  the  facts. 

These  great  gifts.  VOA  and  RFE,  which 
cost  the  USA  so  little  to  export,  sustain 
hope  for  the  citizens  of  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  and  Rumania.  They  offer 
some  solace  to  those  who  have  lost  the 
most,  those  who  don't  even  have  a  vestige  of 
independence— the  Lithuanians.  Latvians, 
Estonians  and  Ukrainians.  Because  of  the 
programs  broadcast,  inhabitants  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  informed  of  actual  events  occur-  • 
ring  in  their  countries  and  throughout  the 
world.  They  are  able,  at  least  spiritually,  to 
join  the  free  world. 

Compared  to  funds  earmarked  for  mili- 
tary hardware,  the  budgets  of  RFA  and 
VOA  are  meager  indeed.  'Yet  the  eventual 
dividends  which  accrue  in  terms  of  percep- 
tion and  cognizance  of  global  affairs  among 
the  targetefi  populations  have  enormous  im- 
plications for  the  free  West.  Our  support 
for  these  networks  comes  not  only  from  a 
concern  for  millions  of  people  who  have 
been  deprived  of  self-determination  through 
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no  fault  of  their  own.  but  also  because  the 
broadcasts  further  our  own  vital  interests. 

People  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Bloc  arise  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  sacri- 
ficing some  of  their  sleep,  to  listen  to  RFE 
and  VOA  t)ecause  Jamming  's  slightly  light- 
er at  night.  The  only  Soviet  response  to  in 
creased  or  improved  broadcasts  is  to  budget 
even  larger  amounts  of  money  for  Jamming 
equipment.  In  spite  of  their  efforts  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  keeping  from  the  cap- 
tive peoples  of  the  world  the  tiny  measure 
of  personal  freedom  represented  by  l>eing 
able  to  absorb  and  evaluate  information 
broadcast  from  the  free  West. 

A  Polish  lady,  taking  advantage  of  a 
friend's  visit  to  Western  Germany,  sent  a 
letter  t"  the  director  of  the  Polish  section  of 
Radio  *->pe  Europe  containing  these  worlds. 

'an't  something  be  done  to  minimize  the 
increa&'-d  jamming'  Are  Americans  aban- 
doning us  again?  We  lose  our  patience  and 
our  sleep,  ►i-it  we  still  listen  because  you 
provid'"  us  with  news  of  what  is  important 
■It  Po!r ''^  .""d  ill  the  world.  Please  keep  it 
up  bec8  :«e  you  are  the  orlv  .source  of  truth 
for  us  Y"-'  -"pen  "•"  pyp«  For  Oad"s  sake, 
please  continue. " 
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/These  remarks  arr  typicai  <-:  irif 
many  letters  received  b>  VOA  aii^ 
RFE  in  response  to  thtir  Droadcssis 
The  funding  for  these  proKiariis  joii 
tained  in  this  bill  is  inif  nded  lo  satisfy 
the  continued  hunger  for  trii'i  and 
democracy  by  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Through  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  passage  of  this  bill  we 
will  insure  a  renewed  and  positive  re- 
sponse to  the  pleas  of  captive  nations 
and  captive  people  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
disciiss  an  important  problem  that  was 
cited  by  several  witnesses  who  testified 
at  the  EEOC  oversight  hearings  of  the 
Employment  Opportunities  Subcom- 
mittee in  October.  The  problem  is  that 
EEOC  has  not  provided  adequate  re- 
sources to  the  systemic  program, 
which  is  the  program  that  handles 
"pattern  or  practice"  discrimination 
cases,  including  but  not  limited  to 
class  action  suits.  Systemic  discrimina- 
tion cases  are  those  where  employers 
have  demonstrated  a  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  religion, 
sex,  age,  handicap,  color,  or  national 
origin.  The  systemic  program  has  the 
potential  to  help  large  numbers  of  em- 
ployees, and  these  cases  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  employers  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  tolerate  employ- 
ment discrimination. 

Although  resources  have  been  limit- 
ed, the  five  systemic  lawsuits  of  fiscal 
year  1982  resulted  in  $7,980,000  of 
monetary  relief  to  employees.  The 
three  systemic  lawsuits  of  fiscal  year 
1983  resulted  in  $2,650,000.  Many  of 
these  cases  are  6  to  12  years  old.  So 


that  the  impact  of  recent  budget  cuts 
in  this  program  will  be  severe  in  the 
next  few  years,  unless  something  is 
done  to  prevent  the  further  erosion  of 
the  systemic  program. 

In  his  testimony  at  the  oversight 
hearings,  Herbert  Hill,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  briefly 
described  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sys- 
temic program,  which  was  a  pilot 
project  until  the  middle  of  fiscal  year 
1979.  He  cited  the  number  of  section 
707  (systemic  cases)  from  1978 
through  1983.  Mr.  Hill  stated: 

During  fiscal  year  1978  the  model  offices 
generated  three  .section  707  cbmmissioner's 
chargts.  In  fiscal  year  1979.  forty-two  sec- 
tion 707  commissioners  charges  were  initi- 
ated. Sixty-two  such  charges  were  signed  by 
commissioners  in  fiscal  year  1980.  This 
number  dropped  lo  25  in  1981.  during  1982 
none  were  signed  and  in  1983  the  total  was 
ten.  Of  these  142  authorized  cases,  exactly 
six  were  actually  litigated.  A  total  of  six  sec- 
tion 707  lawsuits  in  five  years  and  a  grand 
total  of  nine  such  suits  in  eleven  years  were 
litigated.  This  is  the  sorry  record  of  EEOC 
initiated  litigation  against  systemic  patterns 
of  employment  discrimination  since  1972. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable.  Before  1978 
I  here  was  no  program  for  systemic  litig^i- 
'lon.  In  1978  a  program  was  announced,  but 
il  never  became  operational.  It  remains  to 
■  M.s  day  an  abstract  idea  because  the  EEOC 
fiever  gave  it  the  high  priority  it  deserves 
Mid  becau.se  the  agency  never  developed  a 
'.ipation  strategy  with  priorities  and  specif- 
ic targets.  In  consequence,  the  commission 
fpiled  to  allocate  adequate  resources  to  con- 
il'irt  a  program  of  pattern  and  practice  ' 
Ini^ation  under  section  707,  and  it  is  evident 
that  through  the  years  there  was  no  plan, 
no  strategy,  just  3  series  of  public  relations 
announcements. 

Since  the  EEOC  handles  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  discrirri'nation  lawsuits 
in  this  country,  it  in'ki's  sense  that 
the  Commission  s.houid  fucus  on  the 
systemic  cases,  wukn  have  implica- 
tions for  millions  ot  Americans.  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  siiouid  encourage 
the  EEOC  lo  shift  its  priorities  in 
order  to  give  more  attcntio  i  to  these 
cases  of  systematic  discrimination.  A 
$2  million  increase  in  fi..':a!  year  1985. 
in  addition  to  the  approximately  $8.5 
million  that  is  currently  .spent  on  the 
systemic  program  and  staff,  would 
help  to  restore  the  functioning  of  the 
systemic  program  to  its  1981  level. 
This  increase  should  be  used  primarily 
to  increase  and  upgrade  staff,  which 
were  cut  between  1981  and  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes  as  necessary.  This 
would  not  require  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  EEOC.  The  increase 
in  the  funds  for  the  systemic  program 
could  be  shifted  from  other  EEOC 
funds,  but  should  not  be  taken  from 
funding  for  administrative  case  proc- 
essing program  or  staff,  or  from  the 
litigation  program  or  staff. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
EEOC  systemic  program  since  the 
oversight  hearings,  but  the  EEOC  was 
slow  *r  responding  to  my  requests  for 
specific  information.  The  committee 
action  moved  so  quickly  that  I  was 


unable  to  fully  share  my  concerns 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  (Neal 
Smith)  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee before  the  markup.  Howev- 
er, I  have  now  discussed  my  idea  with 
most  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  with  several  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  particular  concerns 
with  employment  discrimination  in 
our  Nation,  and  they  share  my  con- 
cerns regarding  the  lack  of  adequate 
funding  for  the  systemic  program. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  important 
matter  will  be  fully  considered  and  ad- 
dressed during  this  legislation's  course 
through  the  process. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Chairman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  voice  my  ob- 
jection, as  I  have  for  the  past  8  years, 
to  the  money  allocated  for  Legal  Serv- 
ices. I  live  in  an  area  of  Texas,  the 
First  Congressional  District,  where  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  has  by  and 
large  upset  nearly  every  legal  entity  in 
all  20  counties  of  that  area.  It  also 
amazes  me  to  see  the  increased  fund- 
ing that  is  being  given  to  Legal  Serv- 
ices. 

Now,  7  or  8  years  ago  we  had  $500 
million  allocated  for  Legal  Services.  I 
notice  today  that  we  are  giving  $50 
million  more  for  fiscal  1985  than  we 
had  in  fiscal  1984,  to  the  tune  of  $325 
million.  The  administration  proposed 
termination  of  Legal  Services:  we 
know  that  is  not  going  to  happen. 
Consider  for  a  moment  what  we  are 
doing— $250  million  in  additional 
funds  for  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  the  EDA  programs. 

Two  hundred  fifty-three  million  dol- 
lars for  Small  Business  direct  loans. 
Two  hundred  sixty-nine  million  dol- 
lars additional  for  the  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration 
programs.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand why  we  should  give  more  ad- 
ditional money  to  Legal  Services,  than 
we  do  to  EDA.  We  know  that  EDA  has 
done  constructive  work  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  has  caused  jobs 
to  be  implemented  and  added.  Recent- 
ly, I  talked  to  a  county  judge  from 
Texas  who  said  in  effect,  that  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  is  an  abso- 
lute farce.  He  related  to  me  that  there 
have  been  many  instances  where 
people  have  gone  to  Legal  Services  for 
assistance  and  have  been  told  we 
cannot  see  you  for  6  or  7  months. 

We  have  been  told  here  today  that 
Legal  Services  people  intend  to  con- 
tract out  work  to  local  attorneys.  How 
far  afield  can  we  go? 

If  the  people  who  write  these  budg- 
ets woul(i  go  into  the  field  and  talk  to 
the  people  on  the  line,  like  county 
judges,  city  managers,  and  city  and 
county  commissioners,  they  would  see 
what  is  being  done  by  Legal  Services. 


In  my  opinion,  this  Corporation  is  not 
worthy  of  a  $325  million  budget. 

There  have  been  many  statements 
made,  some  by  administrative  law 
judges  who  in  their  opinions,  have 
stated  that  Legal  Services  personnel 
have  done  more  to  clutter  up  the 
claims  of  clients  than  they  have  to 
better  the  claims  of  these  people. 

Now  why  should  we— when  we  owe 
over  $200  billion— continue  to  expend 
funds  when  we  have  a  good  place  here 
to  cut.  Why  do  we  continue  to  firm  up 
this  organization  and  give  additional 
money.  It  should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  E3DWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time,  and  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  staff  for 
doing  really  a  very  good  job. 

The  work  that  they  did,  insofar  as  it 
relates  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
subcommittee  that  I  chair  of  Judici- 
ary, is  especially  good.  The  FBI  provi- 
sions are  something  that  the  staff  of 
Mr.  Smith's  subcommittee  worked 
with  my  staff,  and  worked  out  very 
well.  The  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  provisions  are 
certainly  appropriate,  and  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  with  the  provisions  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

It  is  certainly  very  clear  that  there 
must  be  congressional  direction  in  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  This  bill  recom- 
mends a  correct  appropriation,  but 
also  specifies  the  amount  of  funds  to 
be  allocated  among  the  various  areas 
of  responsibility  of  the  Commission. 
For  example,  almost  $3  million  for  re- 
ports, studies,  and  program  monitor- 
ing; over  $1.6  million  for  hearings, 
legal  analysis,  and  legal  services; 
nearly  $5  million  for  field  operations: 
over  $1.2  million  for  Federal  evalua- 
tion and  over  $2.5  million  for  publica- 
tions, liaison,  and  information  dissemi- 
nation.  1 
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If  the  subcommittee  had  not  made 
this  direction,  we  really  do  not  know 
what  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
would  have  done,  because  when  it  was 
reconstituted  by  the  President,  the 
new  chairman  immediately  announced 
that  there  would  not  be  any  hearings 
and  we  did  not  know  if  they  were 
going  to  comply  with  their  responsibil- 
ities under  the  existing  law. 

I  suggest  that  what  the  subcommit- 
tee did  is  necessary  and  entirely  appro- 
priate. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  assure  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopolies and  Antitrust  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  taking 
very  seriously  the  problem  of  cities 
and  counties  relating  to  antitrust. 
There  will  be  a  bill.  I  am  not  the  chair- 


man of  that  subcommittee,  but  I  have 
attended  all  the  hearings  and  I  am  the 
author  of  one  of  the  bills,  I  assure  my 
colleagues  that  Chairman  Rodino  and 
the  ranking  Republican,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  and 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
going  to  get  out  a  bill  that  will  re- 
spond to  the  problems,  the  very  real 
problems,  that  cities  and  counties 
have. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary 
to  have  the  provision  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  will  take 
care  of,  and  I  urge  support  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  question 
that  I  would  like  to  propound. 

Line  11  on  page  44  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
5712,  prohibits  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration (Mar Ad)  from  using  any  of  its 
ftinds  to  promulgate  or  enforce  any 
regulations  concerning  the  repayment 
of  construction  differential  subsidies 
(CDS).  Am  I  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, in  adopting  this  particular  provi- 
sion, did  not  intend  to  affect  MarAd's 
pending  administrative  proceeding 
concerning  the  vessel  Bay  Ridge? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, that  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

When  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee adopted  this  provision  prohibiting 
so-called  CDS  payback,  it  did  not 
intend  to  affect  that  MarAd  adminis- 
trative proceeding  concerning  the  Bay 
Ridge. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
one  of  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
prison  system  is  located  in  my  district 
in  Bastrop,  Tex.,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  serious  burden  of  overcrowding 
that  all  of  our  correctional  facilities 
are  experiencing. 

I  understand  that  the  Federal  prison 
system  inmate  population  is  presently 
about  25  percent  over  its  capacity. 
This  is  an  issue  of  great  concern  to  the 
people  in  my  district  who  live  near  and 
work  in  the  Bastrop  Federal  Correc- 
tional Institution. 

Employees  from  the  Bastrop  Institu- 
tion were  among  those  who  testified 
earlier  this  year  about  the  potentially 
hazardous  conditions  that  have  been 
created  by  this  overcrowding.  In  talk- 
ing with  those  prison  employees,  I 
have  become  convinced  that  additional 
action  must  be  taken  to  insure  the 


safety  of  employees  and  inmates  in 
the  Federal  prison  system. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith) 
and  all  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  providing  some  relief  in  this 
bill  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Federal  prison  system  and  to  provide 
additional  funding  for  more  correc- 
tional officer  positions. 

I  was  disappointed  by  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  only  50  additional 
correctional  officer  positions  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  But  I  am  glad  that  the  com- 
mittee had  the  wisdom  to  add  another 
$4  million  to  provide  an  additional  200 
positions. 

I  hope  that  this  additional  funding 
will  be  approved  by  Congress  and  the 
President  to  provide  additional  staff- 
ing at  the  Bastrop  facility  and  others 
to  handle  the  overcrowded  conditions. 

Again.  I  thank  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  addressing  this  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Could  the  Chair 
advise  as  to  how  we  stand  with  respect 
to  time  consumed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien)  has  8  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  my  area, 
and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  delegation,  a  real 
crisis  as  far  as  obtaining  passports.  It 
affects  not  only  the  Detroit  area,  but 
the  entire  State  of  Michigan. 

I  would  like  to  let  the  committee 
know  that  since  they  have  closed  the 
Detroit  office  about  3  years  ago,  over 
the  objections  of  the  Michigan  con- 
gressional delegation,  the  situation 
has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Original- 
ly, after  they  closed  the  office,  they 
had  our  passport  applications  going  to 
Chicago.  They  have  closed  that  down 
now.  and  they  are  going  into  Miami. 
In  the  last  several  months,  that  situa- 
tion has  become  intolerable  because 
they  have  lost  passports  down  there, 
they  are  delayed,  they  are  overbur- 
dened. 

Really,  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  ask 
the  two  Michigan  members  pf  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  if  they 
would  ascertain  if  what  I  am  saying  is 
correct,  and  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  possibility  that  the  committee 
might  consider  providing  a  passport 
office  in  Detroit  once  again  because  of 
the  tremendous  requests  for  passports. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too.  want  to  sup- 
port this  recommendation  on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfielo).  Six  passport  offices  are 
located  on  the  east  coast,  four  are  situ- 
ated in  the  Far  West,  and  two  are  in 
the  South,  in  New  Orleans  and  Hous- 
ton. This  leaves  only  Chicago  to  repre- 
sent the  entire  Midwest,  the  north 
central  area. 

My  passport  caseload  has  gone  up 
500  percent,  so  I,  too,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
BROOMriFLD  and  other  members  of  the 
Michigan  delegation,  would  ask  the 
committee  to  consider  this  recommen- 
dation possibly  soon  this  year,  or  at 
least  next  year,  on  behalf  of  reopenmg 
that  Detroit,  Mich.,  office. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  who  represents  the  district 
adjacent  to  mine,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Carr). 

Mr.  CARR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman 
says  is  alwolutely  true.  We  understand 
that  the  Chicago  passport  office  is  un- 
dergoing automatic  data  processing  re- 
vision and  hopefully  the  shutdown  or 
slowdown  will  be  of  a  temporary 
nature. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  as  I 
think  all  Members  of  Congress  from 
Michigan  of  both  parties  readily  ac- 
knowledge, are  not  being  served  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  entitled 
under  law.  This  bill  does  contain  suffi- 
cient funds  so  that  the  conversion  to 
automatic  data  processing  in  the  Chi- 
cago office  can  proceed  on  schedule, 
and  I  join  with  my  friend  and  neigh- 
bor from  Oakland  County.  Mich.,  and 
and  my  good  friend  from  the  Second 
Diitrict  of  Michigan,  in  affirming  that 
what  we  really  need  to  do  is  reopen 
the  Detroit  office. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  another  distinguished 
gentleman  from   Michigan  (Mr.   Pur- 

SELLi. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  included  in  H.R.  5712 
is  S3.8  million  for  the  Great  Lakes  En- 
virorunental  Research  Latwratory,  lo- 
cated in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State  aind  Judiciary. 
Chairman  Neal  Smith  and  minority 
chairman  George  O'Brien  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  a  vital  natural 
resource  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore. 

The  Great  Lakes  contain  95  percent 
of  our  Nations  freshwater  supply.  Not 
only  do  they  provide  drinking  water 


but  they  also  support  numerous  indus- 
tries in  the  region. 

Manufacturers,  shippers,  farmers, 
and  commercial  fishermen  depend 
heavily  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Great  Lakes  attract  a  l^rge 
tourist  industry  to  surrounding  States. 

Wc  must  continue  to  protect  the 
Great  Lakes  and  make  sure  that  they 
will  continue  to  support  these  indus- 
tries now  and  well  into  the  future. 

The  Great  Lakes  Environmental  Re- 
search Laboratory  located  in  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich.,  m>;  congressional  dis- 
trict, conducts  research  to  help  better 
understand  the  environmental  forces 
in  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  water- 
sheds. In  addition,  the  laboratory  fo- 
cuses on  solving  problems  in  research 
management  and  environmental  serv- 
ices in  these  waters. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  noted  that 
the  work  performed  at  the  laboratory 
is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  this 
valuable  research  center  go  unfunded, 
leaving  the  Great  Lakes  to  die.  The 
Great  Lakes  Environmental  Research 
Laboratory  needs  congressional  sup- 
port if  it  is  to  continue  to  protect 
these  waters. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  this 
subcommittee  again  this  year,  as  I 
have  each  year  since  I  have  been  here, 
for  supporting  this  great  project  and 
worthwhile  program. 

Mr.  OBRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  there  remains  to  the 
minority  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  remains  a 
little  over  2  minutes. 

Mr.  OBRIEN.  Mr..Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Bereuter). 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  some  brief  comments  I  would 
like  to  engage  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  in  a  colloquy. 
My  remarks  will  focus  on  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy. 

In  considering  appropriations  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy. I  would  like  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  participation  of  coopera- 
tives in  its  programs.  For  20  years, 
U.S.  cooperatives  have  worked 
through  national  trade  associations 
and  other  organizations  to  help  spon- 
sor overseas  cooperative  activity.  Their 
support  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
these  democratically  based  businesses, 
with  their  nongovernmenta.  approach, 
can  greatly  strengthen  democratic 
values  and  institutions  abroad. 

This  Member  believes  that  coopera- 
tive development  organizations  have 
an  important  role  in  helping  to  build 
democratic,  broadly  participatory  in- 
stitutions in  free  market  economies. 
Cooperatives  exist  in  virtually  every 
country.  In  some  cases,  they  are  more 
acceptable   than   stock-owned   compa- 


nies or  multinational  corporations. 
Thus,  the  experience  and  existing  net- 
work of  the  cooperative  community 
can  be  a  major  vehicle  in  achieving 
greater  democratic  as  well  as  economic 
development  around  the  world. 

U.S.  cooperative  development  orga- 
nizations, such  as  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  Co- 
operative League  of  the  U.S.A.,  and 
Agricultural  Cooperative  Development 
International,  have  been  active  in  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  programs  in  over  50 
countries.  But.  these  AID  funds  are  di- 
rected at  technical  assistance,  not  ef- 
forts to  work  with  cooperatives  over- 
seas for  political  democracy.- 

The  study  which  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy, notes  the  need  to  engage 
U.S.  cooperatives  in  the  "political  cor- 
ollaries of  democracy.  ■  (p.  40)  beyond 
their  currerti  activities  directed  at  eco- 
nomic development. 

Title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  directs  AID  to  promote  democracy 
through  grassroots  development.  How- 
ever, the  failure  of  AID  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  title  IX  is  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  the  creation  of  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy.  AID- 
funded  cooperative  programs  abroad 
have  done  well  plugging  into  the  bu- 
reaucracy, but  not  so  well  in  terms  of 
political  development.  This  is  reasona- 
ble given  the  technical  nature  of  AID 
activities. 

Technical  assistance  for  economic 
programs,  working  with  the  host  gov- 
ernment, needs  to  be  separated  from 
more  politically  oriented  programs. 
This  is  why  U.S.  cooperatives  need  a 
separate  program  under  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  for  these 
types  of  activities  in  AID  recipient 
countries. 

Furthermore,  many  countries  where 
cooperatives  can  play  a  constructive 
role  in  bringing  about  democracy  no 
longer  receive  foreign  aid.  The  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy  is  a  way 
to  continue  collaborative  style  pro- 
grams in  AID  graduate  countries  for 
strengthening  democratic  institutions. 

There  are  many  positive  parallels  in 
promoting  democracy  and  coopera- 
tives. In  both  political  democracy  and 
cooperatives,  decisionmaking  is  moved 
from  the  few  to  the  many.  This  is  a 
key  to  stability  in  a  society.  When 
people  are  involved  in  their  govern- 
ment and  economic  life,  they  are  less 
lively  to  advocate  or  support  more  vio- 
lent change. 

Cooperatives  build  a  familiarity  with 
democracy.  They  are  laboratories  for 
democracy  in  that  people  have  the  op- 
portunity to  elect  their  l)oards  of  di- 
rectors and  have  a  stake  in  businesses 
which  they  own  in  the  conduct  of  co- 
operative activities.  Usually,  coopera- 
tive elections  are  far  more  fair  than 
those  in  the  political  arena.  It  is  a 
positive  experience  at  the  grassroots. 


Cooperatives,  like  democratic  forces 
in  a  society,  confront  vested  interests. 
Cooperatives  provide  a  basis  for  group 
action,  for  example,  to  overcome  vil- 
lage moneylenders  who  charge  exorbi- 
tant rates  or  merchants  who  over- 
charge for  farm  supplies  such  as  fertil- 
izer or  control  the  marketing  of  the 
farmers'  produce.  Success  with  demo- 
cratic cooperatives,  thus,  is  empower- 
ing. 

Strong  grassroots  farm  organizations 
empowered  U.S.  farmers  at  the  same 
time  they  promoted  cooperatives.  The 
same  linkages  exist  overseas  where  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  still  rural 
and  usually  left  out  of  the  political 
processes. 

U.S.  cooperatives  are  powerful  politi- 
cal voices  in  the  United  States  at  the 
local.  State,  and  national  level.  They 
are  a  growing  political  force  in  many 
developing  countries.  The  same  orga- 
nizing skills  and  leadership  in  building 
participatory  cooperatives  applies  to 
political  parties. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  coopera- 
tives can  be  an  extremely  useful  com- 
ponent of  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  and  de- 
serve consideration  as  a  major  element 
of  the  endowment's  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lately  I  have  been 
concerned  that  the  staff  of  the  endow- 
ment is  not  giving  the  attention  to  the 
cooperatives  involvement  that  I  think 
was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  report  and  this  institution,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  a  mistake,  and  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  any  com- 
ments he  would  like  to  put  forth  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  oversight  is 
primarily  for  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee, and  we  did  not  attempt  to  do  that. 
However,  we  did  ask  them  about  how 
much  money  they  are  getting  out  and 
who  it  is  going  to,  and  my  imderstand- 
ing  was  this:  That  during  this  first 
year  or  part  of  the  year  they  have 
given  the  money  out  to  those  that 
were  most  ready  to  accept  it  and  use  it 
properly  at  the  time,  and  we  were  told 
that  there  was  no  intention  that  the 
same  kind  of  a  mix  would  continue, 
not  to  exclude  anybody,  but  they  felt 
some  people  were  ready  and  able  to 
use  it  effectively  sobner  than  others. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  co- 
op>s  are  certainly  in  a  position  to 
render  some  service  in  this  area. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

While  I  do  not  judge  the  readiness 
of  the  cooperatives  to  participate  in 
light  of  perhaps  the  endowment  staff, 
I  assume  then  it  would  be  likely  that 
we  would  receive  greater  attention  for 
the  cooperatives  involvement  in  en- 
dowment programs? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  think 
so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier). 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5712, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  yielding  time  to  me.  I  also  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  his  subcommittee 
and  staff  for  their  responsiveness  to 
recommendations  made  by  us  in  sever- 
al areas  treated  by  his  committee. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  word  about 
Legal  Services.  I  think  the  one  issue  in 
debate  has  already  been  adequately 
discussed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  O'Brien)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Morrison)  in 
their  colloquy  with  respect  to  the  $20 
million  earmarking  in  terms  of  spend- 
ing for  private  attorney  contracting  by 
the  national  corporation.  I  regret  that 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.),  having 
had  in  years  past  apparently  a  vicari- 
ously poor  experience  with  Legal  Serv- 
ices, still  takes  the  position  he  does. 
He  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  we  serve  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  together,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  House  and  the 
Congress  have  supported  Legal  Serv- 
ices over  the  years. 

Legal  Services,  by  its  very  character, 
is  adversarial.  That  is  part  of  our  legal 
system.  People  do  not  like  to  be  sued, 
and  sometimes  it  produces  untoward 
results  as  far  as  parties  are  concerned. 
But  we  do  need  this,  and  the  program, 
even  at  $325  million,  is  underfunded  in 
terms  of  the  outreach  formula  author- 
ized several  years  ago.  We  still  have 
not  attained  that  level. 

I  would  point  out,  too,  that  the  rec- 
ommendations are  those  of  this  Corpo- 
ration and  its  Board  of  Directors  and 
president  who  are  the  products  of  this 
administration.  In  any  event,  I  regret 
that  the  section  may  be  vulnerable  to 
a  point  of  order.  There  are  reasons,  of 
course,  that  go  beyond  this  chamber 
as  to  why  we  do  not  have  authorizing 
legislation  fully  in  hand^hich  would 
have  protected  this  iterj/^^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5712,  which  jnakes  appropria- 
tions for  the  Judiciary  and  for  several 
agencies  including  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  his  suticommittee 
and  staff,  for  their  responsiveness  to 
my  recommendations  in  several  of 
these  areas. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  added  more  funds  ($4 
million)  to  allow  250  additional  correc- 
tional officer  positions  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  facilities,  many  of 
which  are  25  percent  or  more  over- 
crowded. Violence  against  staff  and  in- 


mates can  be  reduced  by  improved 
staffing  patterns.  The  Ju(liciary  Sub- 
committee which  I  chair  received  testi- 
mony on  March  29  about  the  increased 
need  for  such  positions.  Some  of  the 
testimony  related  to  understaffing 
which  might  have  contributed  to  the 
deaths  of  one  or  more  correctional  of- 
ficials, including  Mr.  Boyd  Spikerman 
at  F.C.I.  Oxford.  Wis.  The  committee 
has  also  noted  additional  funds  ($6 
million)  to  reduce  overcrowding  in 
Federal  prisons  by  raising  the  daily 
contract  community  treatment  facili- 
ties from  2,400  to  at  least  2,900.  It  is 
cost  effective  to  have  prisoners  in  less 
restrictive  facilities  where  appropriate. 
Additional  funds  ($250,000)  also  have 
been  added  to  assist  inmates  with 
their  civil  legal  problems.  Such  legal 
assistance  programs,  as  that  managed 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Law,  are  very  helpful  in  reducing 
tensions  and  insuring  that  Federal  in- 
mates, who  are  often  at  great  dis- 
tances from  their  families,  have  access 
to  courts  as  required  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

H.R.  5712  allows  a  modest  amount 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Correc- 
tions, including  an  increase  of  $258,000 
for  training.  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
small  amount  and  supported  a  sub- 
stantially larger  amount  for  training 
and  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  correctional  facilities. 

The  committee  recommendation  for 
the  Marshals  Service  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $5,000,000  above  the  budget 
request  in  order  for  the  Service  to  im- 
prove its  capacity  to  arrest  fugitives 
who  have  already  been  fndicted.  In  ad- 
dition, this  increase  will  facilitate  the 
family  unification  plans  of  the  Service 
concerning  protected  witnesses  who 
have  satisfied  their  commitment  to 
the  Government  by  testifying  during 
criminal  trials.  I  am  pleased  with  this 
increase  and  this  increase  will  assure 
implementation  of  parental  visitation 
rights  found  in  the  House  passed  bill, 
H.R.  4249  (H.  Rept.  98-767). 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  will  be  funded  at  $325 
million,  which  is  only  approximately 
$4  million  more  than  the  Corporation 
received  in  fiscal  year  1981.  Funding 
cutbacks  of  25  percent  in  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  (to  $241  million),  infla- 
tion, and  the  increase  in  the  poverty 
population  have  affected  the  ability  of 
programs  to  serve  the  34  million  per- 
sons living  at  the  poverty  lev61.  Fund- 
ing during  fiscal  year  1984  at  $275  mil- 
lion was  a  modest  increase  in  the  right 
direction.  H.R.  5712  retains  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
Appropriations  Act  (Public  Law  98- 
166).  I  differ  with  the  Corporation's 
interpretation  of  some  of  these  limita- 
tions—particularly as  they  relate  to 
the  ability  of  programs  to  comment  on 
proposed  Federal  regulations  and  to 
undertake  appropriate  legislative  ac- 
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tivltles.  I  understand  the  committee's 
approach  of  continuing  the  limitations 
at  this  time,  and  urge  the  Corporation 
to  follow  the  intent  of  this  body.  I  sup- 
port the  efforts  to  stabilize  existing 
programs  through  a  funding  formula, 
as  was  done  this  year. 

In  relation  to  funds  for  the  judici- 
ary. I  seriously  question  the  addition 
of  a  staff  position  in  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  for  a 
court  reporter/specialist /electronic  re- 
cording specialist.  I  have  grave  doubts 
about  the  position  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  that  electronic  recording 
would  save  money. 

In  sum.  I  commend  the  committee 
for  H.R.  5712  and  support  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
the  well  to  rise  in  support  of  the  bill 
before  us  today,  H.R.  5712. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  his  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
their  action  in  approving  a  $16.1  mil- 
lion increase  in  appropriations  for  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice for  fiscal  year  1985.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  him  for  his  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding demonstrated  this  year,  as 
well  as  in  past  years,  in  providing  the 
necessary  personnel  and  funding  re- 
sources for  the  Service.  I  particularly 
appreciate  his  committees  responsive- 
ness to  the  authorization  recommen- 
dations made  by  my  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration.  Refugees,  and  Interna- 
tional Law  and  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee over  the  years. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  in  H.R. 
5468.  the  authorization  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  recommends 
$595,165,000  for  INS  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
$20  million  over  the  budget  request. 
My  subcommittee  was  gratified  to  see 
that  after  many  years  of  discussions 
and  proposals  for  increases,  the  ad- 
ministration submitted  a  budget  which 
called  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
border  enforcement  resources.  We  ap- 
plaud this  initiative. 

It  is  evidence  of  a  long  overdue  rec- 
ognition and  appreciation  of  the  INS 
mission  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
It  is  also  a  concrete  indication  that  at 
long  last  INS  is  overcoming  its  unfor- 
tunate reputation  as  an  unreliable  and 
ineffective  government  agency  fre- 
quently described  as  a  stepchild  within 
the  Department. 

However,  the  subcommittee  which  I 
chair  concluded  that  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1985  budget  for  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice failed  to  achieve  a  proper  balance 
between  its  two  major  responsibilities, 
enforcement  and  service  to  the  public 
functions.  Furthermore,  it  also  failed 
to  achieve  suitable  balance  among  the 
enforcement  activities  of  the  agency— 


inspection.       investigations.       border 
patrol,  antismuggling  and  the  like. 

Therefore,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
authorized  447  additional  positions 
and  some  $20.6  million  to  effect  the 
necessary  balance. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  also 
recognized  the  imbalance  inherent  in 
the  budget  submission  adopted  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  and  approved  447  new 
positions  and  $16.5  million  additional 
funding.  The  $4.1  million  difference  in 
the  two  bills  is  a  result  of  a  disallow- 
ance by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  an  increase  for  space  and  services 
payments  to  GSA  in  excess  of  7  per- 
cent for  Government-owned  buildings. 
This  appropriations  bill  will  provide 
much  needed  resources  in  service  to 
the  public  activities  and  enforcement 
enhancement  in  inspections,  antismug- 
gling and  investigations. 

On  behalf  of  my  Immigration  Sub- 
committee, I  wish  to  thank  Chairman 
Neal  Smith  and  his  colleagues  for 
their  positive  actions  taken  now  and  in 
the  past  on  behalf  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  This  kind 
of  attitude  has  helped  revitalize  the 
Service. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  action  regard- 
ing the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  for  fiscal  year  1985.  My 
only  hope  is  that  the  other  body  will 
follow  the  lead  of  the  authorizing  and 
appropriating  committees  of  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoli) has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
1  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Mazzoli). 
Mr.   Chairman,   will    the   gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  1  yield  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
work  that  the  gentleman  is  doing.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  area.  We  have  tried 
our  best  to  cooperate,  as  the  gentle- 
man understands,  with  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  this  area.  We  are  hoping 
that  some  additional  legislation  will  be 
passed. 

Money  alone  will  not  solve  these 
problems,  but  we  have  still  tried  to 
provide  the  financing  that  will  get  us 
through  this  interim  period.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  committee  appreciates 
the  problems  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  been  tackling,  and  I  hope 
that  together  we  can  improve  this  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  what 
he  has  said. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  an  immigra- 
tion reform  bill  which  is  pending  and 
which  I  hope  the  House  does  take  up 
and  which,  along  with  the  continuing 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 


will  give  this  Nation  an  immigration 
policy  which  is  sensitive  and  genuine 
and  at  the  same  time  effective.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  work. 

D  1130 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Coleman). 

^  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  today  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  ask  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  supporting  its  passage.  I 
support  the  provision  which  deals  with 
the  funding  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  specifically,  the  com- 
mittee approval  of  funding  for  the 
Peso  impact  loan  program.  In  the  com- 
mittee report  it  is  suggested  that 
should  the  funding  for  this  program 
run  out.  which  is  being  carried  over 
from  last  year,  that  the  administration 
should  "submit  a  supplemental  budget 
request  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  ad- 
ditional requirements  can  be  met  ex- 
peditiously." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  served  this 
last  year  as  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
gressional border  caucus  I  feel  that 
the  world  "expeditiously  "  should  be 
emphasized  with  respect  to  the  Peso 
impact  loan  program.  It  has  been 
longer  than  2  years  since  the  Peso  de- 
valuation in  Mexico  sent  an  economic 
Shockwave  down  our  Nation's  border 
with  that  country,  a  Shockwave  from 
which  few  have  been  able  to  recover. 
The  administration,  while  quick  to 
promise  help,  has  done  little,  while 
business  failures  and  unemployment 
have  continued  to  rise.  On  April  18, 
the  President  finally  signed  the  bill 
which  authorized  the  reinstatment  of 
the  nonphysical  disaster  program. 
Still,  we  have  seen  no  assistance  along 
the  Nation's  border  areas.  I  hope.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  further  insure  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Peso  impact  loan  program  is  law,  and 
that  the  Government  of  this  Nation  is 
willing  to  come  to  the  aid  of  small 
businesses  along  the  border  who  have 
suffered  economic  disaster  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Lfvitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  before  us  is 
funding  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. I  would  like  to  point  out  a 
very  unfortunate  circumstances  that 
on  September  30  this  year  it  will  be  2 
years  since  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  had  any  congressional  au- 
thorization. There  has  been  no  FTC 
authorization  legislation  passed  in  2 
years. 

In  the  ongoing  need  for  us  to  curb 
bureacracy,  it  is  hard  enough  for  the 
Congress  to  curb  authorized  agencies. 


But  when  we  are  dealing  with  unau- 
thorized bureaucratic  actions,  that 
ability  to  control  and  curb  the  unelect- 
ed  officials  who  run  so  much— too 
much— of  our  lives,  becomes  a  near- 
impossible  task.  Nevertheless  we  must 
strive  to  do  so  to  protect  the  American 
people. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhill)  and  I  have  proposed 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  that  would 
preclude  an  unauthorized  agency; 
namely,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
son,  from  issuing  any  new  rulemaking, 
that  is.  bureaucratic  laws  until  author- 
ization of  the  FTC  is  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

We  think  there  are  some  important 
issued  that  need  to  be  addressed  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  legislation, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  repairing  the 
damage  of  the  Chadha  decision  by 
bringing  forth  a  new  congressional 
rulemaking  procedure,  the  "son  of  the 
legislatiw  veto." 

Thus  far,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
vote  on  the  FTC  authorization.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and  I 
would  very  much  like  to  see  this 
House  work  its  will  under  an  open  rule 
or  a  rule  that  would  permit  the  neces- 
sary consideration  of  the  important 
issues.  It  is  not  us.  It  is  not  the  propo- 
nents of  legislative  veto  who  are  block- 
ing this  bill.  It  is  the  opponents  of  leg- 
islative veto  who  will  not  let  it  be 
voted  on. 

I  understand  in  conversation  with 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio), 
that  he  intends  to  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  FTC  funding  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  because  there  is  no  au- 
thorization. I  understand  that.  I 
simply  will  represent  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  am  prepared  to  work  with  him 
to  bring  forth  an  authorization  bill  so 
that  the  House  can  work  its  will;  but  I 
personally  feel  that  it  is  unfair  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  require 
it  to  do  the  work  of  the  authorizing 
committees. 

I  would  certainly  hope  there  would 
be  no  funding  for  this  agency  until 
there  is  an  authorization  for  it  to  con- 
tinue its  work. 

Two  years  is  long  enough  for  the 
American  people  to  fund  an  agency 
that  is  not  even  authorized  and  that  is 
going  about  its  business  as  though  it 
were  an  agency  that  has  received  au- 
thorization. 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  full  support  for  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  5712,  the  Stote,  Justice, 
commerce,  and  Judiciary  appropria- 
tions bin  for  fiscal  year  1985. 1  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  title  I  of  H.R. 
5712  includes  adequate  funding  for  the 
precipitation  augmentation  for  crops- 
experiment  (PACE)  program.  This 
Federal-State  cooperative  program  in 
weather  modification  research  pro- 
vides ati  invaluable  service,  not  only  to 


my  State  of  Nevada,  but  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  research  being  conducted  at 
sites  located  in  Nevada,  Utah,  North 
Dakota,  and  Illinois  represents  four  di- 
verse climatic  regions  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  of  particular  national 
significance  when  we  address  areas  of 
high  agricultural  productivity  and 
areas  with  large,  rapid  population 
growth  and  limited  water  supplies. 

The  programs  have  been  designed  to 
avoid  scientific  duplication.  Yet  there 
is  close  cooperation  among  scientists 
and  administrators  of  the  four  pro- 
grams and  coordination  with  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

Examples  of  the  type  of  research 
being  performed  by  PACE  are:  Mid- 
western summer  rainfall  enhancement 
for  com  and  soybean  production. 
Great  Plains  rain  enhancement  and 
hail  investigation  for  v;heat  and  small 
grains,  intermountain  snowfall  en- 
hancement for  irrigation  and  energy 
use,  impact  of  Western  winter  seeding 
programs  on  water  supplies  in  water- 
sensitive  populated  regions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  favorably 
consider  the  merits  of  this  important 
weather  modification  program.  Thank 
you.» 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  working  so 
closely  with  the  BJack,  Hispanic,  and 
Women's  Caucuses,  in  respect  to  lan- 
guage on  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

The  three  caucuses  testified  before 
his  subcommittee  in  favor  of  defund- 
ing  the  Commission  because  the  cur- 
rent Commission  had  forgotten  its 
rule  as  an  independent  agency  and  ig- 
nored procedures  that  had  been  so 
crucial  to  its  success. 

Our  specific  concerns  were:  First, 
abuse  of  procedure  through  abandon- 
ment of  factfinding;  second,  cancella- 
tion of  public  hearings;  third,  interfer- 
ence with  functions  of  State  advisory 
committees;  and  fourth,  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  major  developments  in  civil 
rights. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
who  shares  our  concern  for  an  inde- 
pendent U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  worked  with  the  Black.  His- 
panic, and  Women's  Caucuses  to  come 
up  with  language  in  the  bill  and  in  the 
committee  report  that  adequately  ad- 
dresses these  concerns. 

The  current  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  has  clearly  distorted  and 
gone  against  the  spirit  of  the  law 
which  created  an  independent  commis- 
sion 27  years  ago.  I  congratulate  the 
committee  for  helping  Congress  to 
preserve  that  independence.* 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5712,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Justice  and  State, 
the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1985. 


As  chairman  of  the  Select  Conunittee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  note  a  few  of  the 
bill's  provisions  that  will  '  help 
strengthen  our  Nation's  efforts  to  con- 
trol illicit  drug  trafficking. 

The  bill  includes  $333,258,000  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA),  approximately  $47.1  million 
more  than  appropriated  for  1984.  For 
the  FBI,  the  bill  provides 
$1,147,358,000.  an  increase  of  more 
than  $100  million  over  the  1984  level. 
The  amounts  provided  for  both  agen- 
cies are  sufficient  to  fund  all  requested 
program  increases. 

In  addition  to  continuing  support  for 
the  original  12  organized  crime  drug 
enforcement  (OCDE)  task  forces,  the 
bill  includes  funding  to  establish  a 
new,  13th  OCDE  task  force.  This  new 
task  force  will  be  based  in  Miami  and 
will  cover  Florida,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  For  DEA.  the  bill 
provides  an  additional  $2.4  million  and 
35  positions  for  the  new  task  force.  A 
slightly  larger  increase  and  35  posi- 
tions are  included  for  FBI's  participa- 
tion in  the  new  task  force.  The  bill 
also  includes  additional  resources  for 
this  new  task  force  in  the  funding  for 
the  U.S.  attorneys  and  marshals. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  recently  held  a 
conference  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials  in  south 
Florida.  The  purpose  of  the  confer- 
ence was  to  try  to  improve  cooperation 
between  Federal  drug  enforcement 
agencies  on  the  one  hand  and  State 
and  local  drug  enforcement  officials 
on  the  other. 

The  committee  learned  that  admin- 
istration initiatives,  such  as  the  South 
Florida  Task  Force  on  Crime  and 
NNBIS  (the  National  Narcotics  Border 
Interdiction  System)  have  confused 
coordination  and  disrupted  the  estab- 
,lished  relationship  between  State  and 
local  drug  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  DEA.  FBI,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  with  drug  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities. To  remedy  the  problems 
that  have  arisen  and  to  improve  com- 
munications, a  coordinating  body  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  representa- 
tives was  established. 

I  strongly  support  the  additional  re- 
sources for  the  new  OCDE  task  force 
in  Florida.  The  select  committee's  ex- 
perience in  south  Florida,  however, 
shows  that  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing good  communication  is  critical  to 
effective  cooperation  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  drug  enforcement 
agencies.  I  urge  the  administration  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  needed  to 
assure  that  the  new  task  force  will  co- 
ordinate its  efforts  with  the  appropri- 
ate State  and  local  agencies. 

Other  program  increases  provided  in 
the  bill  include:  $2.2  million  to  enable 
DEA  to  conduct  10  additional  foreign 
and  5  additional  Caribbean  special  en- 
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forcement  operations  and  to  establish  international  marketplace  for  Ameri-  from  using  LSC  assistance.  This  action 

23  special  field  intelligence  programs:  can  industry.  I  therefore  want  to  ex-  is    contrary    to    congressional    intent 

$12.3  million  and  315  positions  for  the  press  my  support  for  the  restoration  when  it  originally  created  LSC. 

FBI's    organized    crime    program    to  contained  in  this  bill  for  the  Computer        For  example,  local  assets  tests  are 

handle  the  Increased  workload  associ-  Institute.  now  required  which  include  equity  in 

ated  with  the  FBI's  efforts  against  or-  The    Bureau    of    Standard's    effort  one's  home  over  $15,000.  Mr.  Speaker, 

ganized  crime  and  high  level  drug  traf-  over  several  years  to  update  its  aging  it  is  a  sorry  home,  indeed,  which  is 

fickers;    and    $9.9    million    to    restore  central  computer  has  had  the  support  worth   only   $15,000   today.   Many   of 

funding    for    State    and    local    drug  cff  the  Science  and  Technology  Com-  those  who  are  now  over  65  paid  for 

grants  which  the  administration  pro-  mittee.  Although  we  could  not  support  their  homes  over  a  lifetime  of  work 

posed  to  eliminate.  These  grants  sup-  the   full    funding   of   this   activity   in  Many  of  those  homes  were  worth  a 

port  the  exchange  of  drug  intelligence  fiscal  year  1984.  we  recommended  par-  modest  sum  by  today's  standard,  but 

among  State   and   local   law   enforce-  tial    funding    for   this   purchase,    and  because   of   inflation  over  the   years, 

ment  agencies.  again  the  bill  before  us  would  provide  ^^e  same  home  has  increased  in  value 


I    commend    the    gentleman    from     those    funds,    although    at    a   slightly 


many   times  over   the   original   price. 


Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  the  members  of  his  lower  level.  I  would  hope  that  the  Ap-  vrt\=nrhrmrH«f  »«.,!» ^^3h  .Jc.u 

subcommittee,  and  the  full  Appropria-  proprlations     Committee     will     agree  .^'denying  legafservT^^^^ 

tions    Committee    for    providing    in-  with  me  that  next  year  it  will  be  ap-  retirees                services  to  these  same 

creased  levels  of  support  for  our  drug  propriate  to  provide  the  balance  of  the       \i7v,„„   ,v,„   »u„;Kiii.       u 

enforcement   efforts.    I    urge   my   col-  required  funds  for  this  important  pro-  .J^.^I'^^h  ,o  ,       ^   k  ?k  ""t  e'^^o    '*'T 

leagues  in  the  House  to  support  H.R.  curement.  proposed  last  year  by  the  LSC  Board - 

5712.»  Several  new  initiatives  did  not  sur-  *  ^°^''^'  ^^ .^^^  '*"'^-  composed  of  four 

•  Mr.   WALGREN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I  vive  the  review  conducted  by  the  com-  ^^""^^  appointees,  none  of  whom  were 

rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  H.R.  5712,  mittees  of  the  House  this  year.  The  confirmed    by   the   Senate-Congress- 

the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart-  Bureaus  proposal  to  initiate  a  $3  mil-  '"^'^  Biaggi  and  I  conducted  hearings 

ments    of    Commerce.    Justice,    State,  lion  effort  in  the  field  of  biotechnol-  ^    chairman    and    ranking    minority 

and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ogy  and  a  $2.5  million  initiative  in  in-  fn^mopr    o'     the    Subcommittee    on 

1985.    I    want,    in    particular,    to   con-  dustrial  processes  was  not  approved.  Human  Services.  Select  Committee  on 

gratulate  our  colleague  from  Iowa,  the  The   initiative   by   the  Science  and  Aging.  Over  18  witnesses  representing 

chairman    of    the   subcommittee,    for  Technology    Committee,    included    in  several  aging  and  disability  organiza- 

bringing  out  a  balanced  bill  which  re-  our  authorization  bill.   H.R.   5172.  to  '^'°"s  ^'^''^  unanimous  in  their  opposi- 

dresses  several  unfortunate  proposals  have  the  Office  of  Productivity.  Tech-  '^'O"  ^°  ^^^  changes.  Nevertheless,  the 

contained  in  the  administration's  pro-  nology  and  Innovation  begin  a  modest.  ^*--  Board  only  made  minor  revisions 

posals  of  last  January.  half-million-dollar  effort  in  translating  ^"^  published  the  final  regulations  on 

The  main  concern  of  the  Subcom-  the  Japanese  science  and  engineering  November  30. 

mittee    on    Science,     Research,     and  literature  was  not  included  in  this  ap-        Chairman  Biaggi  and  I  then  intro- 

Technology,  which  I  am  privileged  to  proprlations  bill.  In  all  these  cases,  I  duced  two  bills:  One  to  repeal  the  reg- 

chair,  was  the  proposal  to  eliminate  want  to  assure  the  chairman  of  the  ulations  in  the  LSC  authorizing  bill 

entirely  the  funding  for  two  small  but  Appropriations  Subcommittee  that  we  *"d  *  second  to  disallow  the  dispersal 

important   programs  of   the  National  will  carefully  review  these  initiatives  of  LSC  appropriations  unless  the  eligi- 

Bureau     of     Standards,     an     agency  next  year,  and  that  I  look  forward  to  bility   requirements  of  January    1983 

within  the  Department  of  Commerce.  working  with  him  and  his  committee  w^^e  reinstated.  It  was  this  latter  bill 

The  Center  for  Fire  Research  and  in  the  same  cooperative  fashion  that  that  we  had  hoped  to  introduce  today 
the  Center  for  Building  Technology  we  have  in  the  past.  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  5712. 
l>oth  perform  research  activities  which  We  appreciate  the  committees  bring-  Mr.  Chairman,  over  85  Members  of 
ultimately  affect  every  American  ing  to  the  floor  a  bill  which  reflects  the  House  have  already  indicated  their 
through  the  development  of  standards  that  cooperation.  I  urge  a  favorable  strong  support  for  the  repeal  of  these 
used  by  the  building  industry.  As  we  vote  on  H.R.  5712.»  new  guidelines.  I  urge  immediate 
confirmed  in  hearings  held  by  my  sub-  •  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  action  on  the  LSC  authorizing  bill, 
committee  over  the  last  several  years,  we  will  vote  on  H.R.  5712  which  in-  H.R.  2909,  which  has  been  reported 
there  is  no  substitute  in  the  private  eludes  appropriations  for  the  Depart-  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  so 
sector  for  these  research  activities,  ments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  that  Congress  can  again  exert  its  role 
lXt\e  authorization  bill  which  the  and  Judiciary.  Included  in  this  appro-  in  formulating  the  direction  of  LSC 
^puse  passed  several  weeks  ago  there-  priations  package  are  proposed  fund-  activities— both  by  extending  appropri- 
fore  restored  these  two  programs  ing  levels  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo-  ate  funds  and  by  repealing  these  new 
funded  respectively  at  $5.1  million  and  ration  (LSC),  an  organization  which  eligibility  guidelines  which  are  so  ad- 
$3.1  million,  and  I  want  to  express  my  provides  legal  assistance  to  poor  Amer-  versely  affecting  our  poor  elderly  pop- 
appreciation   to   the   gentleman   from  icans.  including  many  elderly  and  dis-  ulation.# 

Iowa  and  his  committee  for  supporting  abled  persons.  •  Mr.    BROWN    of    California.    Mr. 

this  restoration  in  their  bill.  I  understand  that  inasmuch  as  there  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 

The  bill  similarly  restores  funds  for  is  not  a  LSC  authorizing  bill  approved  5712.  the  appropriations  bill  for  the 

research  on  computer  interface  stand-  by  Congress  at  this  time,  a  point  of  Departments  of  State.  Commerce.  Jus- 

ards.  Here  the  administration's  budget  order  will  be  made  to  restrict  LSC  ap-  tice.   and   related   agencies   for   fiscal 

would  have  reduced  funds  for  the  Bu-  proprlations    from    H.R.    5712.    I    am  year   1985.   1  congratulate  the  chair- 

reau's  Institute  for  Computer  Sciences  sorry  this  action  will  be  taken  because  man.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  suid  the  rank- 

and  Technology  from  $10  million  to  $5  I  believe  there  is  a  greater  issue  at  ing  member.  Mr.   O'Brien,   for  their 

million.   As   was   noted   recently,    the  stake.  work  on  this  bill. 

chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gov-  Last  year,  despite  congressional  ob-  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  two 
emment  Operations  (Mr.  Brooks),  jections,  the  LSC  Board  adopted  cer-  programs  slated  for  termination  by 
who  is  the  author  of  the  legislative  tain  eligibility  requirements  which  are  the  administration  in  the  National 
framework  for  the  Computer  Institute  more  restrictive  thaui  those  used  for  Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  were  re- 
at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  all  other  social  assistance  programs,  stored  by  the  committee.  The  Fire  Re- 
even  the  $10  million  funding  level  is  As  a  result  of  the  new  eligibility  guide-  search  Center  and  the  Center  for 
hardly  adequate  to  enable  the  United  lines,  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  our  Na-  Building  Research  are  small  but  im- 
States  to  maintain  a  presence  in  the  tions  elderly  poor  could  be  prevented  portant    NBS    programs   which    have 


been  strongly  supported  by  the  Sci-  sent  to  consider  the  bill  as  read  from  The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

ence  and  Technology  Committee,  on  one  point  to  another  certain  point.  Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  correct. 

which  I  serve.  Both  centers  perform  Now.  if  anybody  in  the  Cliamber  has  The   CHAIRMAN.    The   Clerk   will 

research  activities  which  are  critical  to  an  amendment   that   they   intend   to  read. 

the  development  of  design  standards  offer  and  they  have  not  already  let  us  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

used    by    the    building   industry    and  know  where   it  will  be    I  wish  they  economic  development  assistance  procrams 

other  industrial  sectors.  These  design  would  do  that  now  so  that  I  will  not  ^     ,          ,         . 

standards  including  design  of  fire  and  skip  past  where  the  amendment  would  ^"""^  ^^  ""^"^  ^^.^.    ST^i"    '^'T^''^  ^ 

aLiuiuaiua.  iii<.iuuiiik  ucoiRii  wi  iiic  cwiu  „/r«_„j   ryv-nt  ;,.  oil  T  »^  ^«i,,„  provided  by  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 

earthquake    resistant    structures,    di-  be  offered.  That  is  all  I  am  doing.  Development  Aci  of  1965,  as  amended,  and 

rectly  affect  the  safety  and  lives  of  all  We  just  intend  to  facilitate  the  han-  p^^^.^  ^^,  gj^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Americans.  I  thank  the  chairman  of  dling  of  the  bill,  but  at  the  same  time  ^^  ^^^^^^  immediately  before  September  30. 

the  committee,   the  gentleman  from  not  cut  off  anybody's  rights  unduly.  iggj,  $250,000,000:  Provided.  That  during 

Iowa,  and  his  colleagues  for  restoring  With   that.   Mr.   Chairman,    I    yield  fjscai  year  1985  total  commitments  to  guar- 

these  two  programs  to  their  current  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  antee  loans  shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000  of 

levels.    The    administration    has   been  The  CHAIRMAN.   All  time  has  ex-  contingent  liability   for  loan  principal.  Of 

extremely    shortsighted    in    proposing  Pired.  the  total  amount  appropriated  under  this 

termination  of  these  programs.  As  the  The  Clerk  will  read.  heading.  $50,000,000  shall  be  made  available 

chairman  of  the  authorizing  subcom-  The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  under  the  criteria  and  conditions  of  assist- 

mittee.    Mr.    Walgren.    W)inted    out.  periodic  censuses  and  programs  ancj^descnbed  in  section  lOl(a)  of  Public 

there  is  no  comparable  fi^  and  build-  For  expenses  necessary  to  collect  and  pub- 

ing  standards  research  in  the  private  lish  statistics  for  periodic  censuses  and  pro-  salaries  and  expenses 

sector  grams  provided  for  by  law.  $84,214,000.  to  por  necessary  expenses  of  administering 

T    aWc,    rnnpratiilatp    the    committee  remain  available  until  expended.   None  of  the  economic  development  assistance  pro- 

for   rSr^^n^fuiSffor  the   StUte  ^^^  ^""'^^  "''"^'  available  to  the  Bureau  of  g^ams  as  provided  for  by  law,  $28,600,000: 

for   restOTing   funds  lor  trie   insuiuie  ^j,g  census  under  this  Act  may  be  expended  provided  That  these  funds  mav  be  used  to 

for  Computer  Sciences  and  Technolo-  jor  prosecution  of  any  person  for  the  failure  '^'^°'.''"^''-  ^"^\  '"«^<^  '""?^  ^^^  "*;  "    .., 

/T^orrT,       tv,-     1WT-DO   rr>k«  »i.,ci»n  ^f  lOF  proict-uuuii  ui  diijf  jjci auii  iui  11  ic  1  au ui c  monitor  projects  approved  pursuant  to  title 

^yl}P^^^  ^''^^'"i^-J^if  ""^^       °f  \l  '/IT   '^11  ^lUT'^^'^L^^^ra^^  ^°T  I  of  the  Public  works  Employment  Act  of 

ICST  IS  essential  to  the  development  78-A40A   or   78;^A40B    or   78-A40C   or   78-  amended,  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act 

and  implementation  of  a  coherent  na-  A40D,  or  form  79-A9A,  or  form  79-A9B,  or  amended    and  the  Community 

tional  information  policy  and  to  the  \l[''^:^,]^Xllicl'r^T'''''^^^^  lerlJnc^  DToughfReiS  l^t  ofmrNot' 

management    of    Federal    information  luiure  agncuuurai  census.  withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act    • 

resources.  Investment  in  the  develop-  Mr.    SMITH    of    Iowa    (during    the  ^^  j^^y  other  law.  funds  appropriated  in  this 

ment  of  standards  and  guidelines  lead-  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  1  know  of  no  paragraph  shall  be  used  to  fill  and  maintain 

ing    to    economic    and    efficient    pur-  amendment  until  the  National  Bureau  forty-nine  permanent  positions  designated 

chases  within  the  Federal  Government  of  Standards.  as  Economic  Development  Representatives  * 

is  well  worth  it    considering  the  bil-  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  out  of  the  total  number  of  permanent  posi- 

lions     of     dollars     the     Government  that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  through  tions  funded  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 

spends    on    computers.    ICST    is    also  Page  9.  line  18.  be  considered  as  read,  account  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 

pmiinnPri  tn  address  the  serious  issue  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to  mmistratior  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  such 

o^Su  er   sSty   whTch    has    re  amendmejit  at  any  point.  Positions  shall  be  maintained  in  the  various 

OI    computer   secuniy    wnion    nai,    re  The  CHAIRMAN    Is  there  obiection  states  within   the  approved  organizational 

ceved  so  much  attention  m  the  press  ine  cmaikmaim.  is  mere  oojeciion  .       ,              ,         j    jgg,        ^ 

recently.  We  are  only  beginning  to  re-  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ^'li^e^^^^^^^l^ie'^lth  "hie  employees  who 

alize  the  privacy  and  security  implica-  ^°^*- 
tions  of  our  increasing  dependence  on 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 


filled  those  positions  on  that  date. 


^^iiiZ^r^S:IX^^  The°S.RMAN.      Objection      ,s  Mr     WALKER.  °M;."cha,™a„.    a 

demands  on  it  will  only  increase.  I  am  heard.  pomt  o^  order                       „„„„..„=,„ 

grateful,  however,  that  the  committee  point  of  order  The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 

has  allowed  ICST  to  maintain  its  oper-  Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I  will  state  it                ,,       ^^   . 

ation  have  a  point  of  order  against  a  section  Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commit-  of  this  particular  paragraph.  have  a  point  of  order  with  the  section 

tee   acted   with   wisdom   in   restoring  The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman  of  the  bill  beginning  with  line  16  on 

funds    for    the    agricultural    weather  will  state  it.  page  3  through  line  20  of  page  4.  that 

services  program,  the  fruit  frost  advi-  Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    on  this  is  unauthorized  appropriations  in 

sory  program,   and  the   fire  weather  Page  3.  from  line  4  beginning    "None  violation  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

services  program  conducted  by  the  Na-  of"  through  line  10  I  have  a  point  of  The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 

tional  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad-  order  that  this  is  a  violation  of  clause  man  from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard? 

ministration.  These  services  are  impor-  3,  rule  XXI.  that  it  consists  of  legisla-  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  is  not  au- 

tant.    not    only    to    farmers,    but    to  tion  on  an  apropriation  bill.  thorized.  Mr.  Chairman. 

others   whose   livelihoods   depend   on  The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle-  ^he  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 

the  weather.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  man  from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard?  ^^n    concede    the     point    of    order 

the    administration    has    consistently  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  point  of  against  the  following  paragraph  also? 

proposed   termination   of   these   vital  order  is  good.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  concede  ^^    SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  Chair  is 

programs.  -^i***'"^^  a*?d»*  k  ki     tv,^    r,^i^t     ^f  talking  about  through  line  20  page  4? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  I*^«  .  ^"^^^^Z^- ^  TJ!      ^           °^  The  CHAIRMAN.  Correct. 

the  bill..  ?rfn 'ttf/nolnfnf  orHpr  Mr.  SMITH  of  lowa.  I  do.  right.  Mr. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman;  tains  the  point  of  order.  chairman 

I  yield  myself  2  minutes.  parliamentary  inquiry  ^^^    CHAIRMAN.    The    point    of 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  take  this  time  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  ^^^^^  .^  conceded.  The  Chair  sustains 

to  explain  what  I  intend  to  follow  as  a  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  .         .  ,    ,      . 

procedure  to  faciliUte  the  handling  of  The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman  Z^°rLrky^^^}rf>!Ld 

this  bill.  It  is  not  the  intent  to  cut  any-  will  state  it.  -The  Cerk  read  a^  follows' 

body  off  whatever,  but  in  order  to  not  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  pomt  of  ^"^  ^'^^k  reaa  as  louows. 

waste  time  that  is  not  necessary.  I  will  order  started  with  the  word  "None  "  on  , 

from  time  to  time  ask  unanimous  con-  page  3,  line  4;  is  that  correct? 
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National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

operations,  research,  and  facilities 

'INCLUDING  transfers  OF  FUNDS' 

For  necessary  expenses  of  activities  au- 
thorized by  law  for  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  including 
acquisition,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
hire  of  aircraft:  399  commissioned  officers 
on  the  active  list;  construction  of  facilities. 
Including  initial  equipment:  alteration,  mod- 
ernization, and  relocation  of  facilities:  and 
acquisition  of  land  for  facilities. 
$1,114,551,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: and  in  addition.  $27,000,000  shall  be 
derived  from  the  Airport  and  Airways  Trust 
Fund,  and  in  addition.  513.600.000  shall  bf 
transferred  to  this  appropriation  from  the 
fund  entitled  Promote  and  develop  fishery 
products  and  research  pertaininR  to  Ameri- 
can' fisheries"  and  $9,300,000  from  repay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  on  outstand- 
ing loans  in  the  Coastal  Energy  Impact 
Fund":  Provided.  That  unobliRated  balances 
in  the  account  Coastal  Zone  Management" 
are  merged  with  this  account  of  October  1. 
1984. 

POINTS  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  point  of  prder  against  sections 
of  this  particular  paragraph  of  the 
bill.  On  page  7,  line  19.  the  399  com- 
missioned officers  on  the  active  list  is 
unauthorized  and  I  make  a  point  of 
order  against  that  as  a  violation  of 
clause  2  of  rule  XXL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  conceded,  and  the  Chair  .sus- 
tains the  point  of  order 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  further  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  further 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
rests  against  the  language  beginning 
on  line  24,  page  7,  going  through  line  6 
on  page  8,  as  being  unauthorized  fund- 
ing in  violation  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXI.  and  also  as  legislation  on  an  ap 
propriation  bill  in  violation  of  clause  3 
of  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  concede  the  point  of  order.  We  were 
trying  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  administration  trying  to  merge  a 
couple  of  accounts,  but  I  concede  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  conceded,  and  the  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order  with  regard  to 
the  language  cited. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


National  Bureau  of  Standards 
scientific  and  technical  research  and 

services 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  $127,229,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $5,229,000  may  be  transferred 
to  the    Working  Capital  Fund". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GREGG 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Gregg:    On 
page   9.    line   22.   strike   "$127,229,000"   and 
insert      in      lieu      thereof      the      following 
$125,545,000 

Mr.  GREGG  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GREGG.  This  amendment 
simply  brings  this  .section  in  line  with 
the  authorization  bill  which  has  not 
been  totally  passed  yet  because  the 
other  body  has  not  passed  it.  It  was 
passed  by  the  House,  however. 

The  language  of  the  appropriations 
bill  is  about  $1.6  million  over  the 
House-authorized  level.  I  understand 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
agreeable  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  at  the  time  we  prepared  to 
mark  up  this  bill  we  did  not  realize  we 
were  over,  but  shortly  before  the  sub- 
committee markup  the  amendments 
were  adopted  on  the  floor.  These  re- 
duced the  amount  from  the  committee 
bill  to  a  lower  level  in  the  House- 
passed  bill.  So  this  would  be  an  exces- 
sive amount  that  the  Hou.se  author- 
ized and  therefore  I  think  that  since 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
not  authorized  anyway,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  accept  the  amendment  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  minority  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (during  the 
reading X  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remainder  of 


title  I.  that  is.  through  page  II.  line  8. 
be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  just 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  I  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  raise  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
protect  the  gentleman's  rights. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  , 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  sections 
cited? 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  point  of  order. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  No  funds  In  this  title  shall  be 
used  to  .sell  to  private  interests,  except  with 
the  coasent  of  the  borrower,  or  contract 
with  private  interests  to  .sell  or  administer, 
any  loans  made  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  or  any 
loans  made  under  section  254  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
page  11.  beginning  with  line  1.  section 
103.  I  raise  a  point  of  order  against 
that  section  that  it  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  and,  therefore,  is  a 
violation  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  conceded. 

The    Chair    upholds    the    point    of 
order.  That  section  is  stricken. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 
Mr.    SMITH    of    Iowa    (during    the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent   that   title   II,   through 
line  7.  page  28,  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
points  of  order  against  title  II? 

If  not,  are  there  any  amendments  to 
title  II? 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  title  III 
which  ends  on  page  36  at  line  II  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa?  . 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  III? 

POINT  OP  ORDKR 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  point  of  order. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 
Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stale  and  the  Foreign  Service,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  including  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  abroad  pursuant 
to  treaties,  international  agreements,  and 
binatlonal  contracts  (including  obligations 
assumed  in  Germany  on  or  after  June  5. 
1945)  and  notwithstanding  section  602  of 
this  Act  far  administering  the  contribution 
to  the  United  States  India  Fund  for  Cultur- 
al, Educational,  and  Scientific  Cooperation: 
expenses  authorized  by  section  9  of  the  Act 
of  August  31.  1964.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
3721).  and  section  2  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Baste  Authorities  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2669):  telecommunica- 
tions: expanses  necessary  to  provide  maxi- 
mum physical  security  in  Governmen^ 
owned  and  leased  properties  and  vehicles 
abroad:  permanent  representation  to  certain 
international  organizations  in  which  the 
United  States  participates  pursuant  to  trea- 
ties, conventions,  or  specific  Acts  of  Con- 
gress: expenses  of  the  United  States-Japan 
Advisory  Commission:  acquisition  by  ex- 
change or  purchase  of  vehicles  as  author- 
ized by  law.  except  that  special  requirement 
vehicles  may  be  purchased  without  regard 
to  any  price  limitation  otherwise  established 
by  law:  $1,281,032,000.  of  which  $26,459,000 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1986. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  point  of  order  t>eginning  on 
page  28  with  line  16  going  through 
line  18  that  this  section  constitutes 
unauthorized  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  and  therefore  is  a  viola- 
tion of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man cite  specifically  the  language 
which  he  finds  in  violation  of  the 
rules? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  section  which 
says  "and  notwithstanding  section  602 
of  this  act  for  administering  the  con- 
tribution to  the  United  States  India 
FVnd  for  Cultural,  Education,  and  Sci- 
entific Cooperation." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
yes,  I  would.  I  had  thought  that  since 
it  only  refers  to  a  section  of  this  act,  it 
would  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  It  says  "notwithstanding  section 
602  of  this  act." 

On  that  basis  I  did  not  think  it  was 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker) 
desire  to  be  heard  further  on  a  point 
of  order? 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
refer  to  the  committee  report  in  which 
this  particular  section  is  listed  as  a 
change  in  the  application  of  existing 
law.  Therefore,  that  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  rule  XXI  and  therefore  I  think 
my  point  of  order  should  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  wish  to  be  heard  any 
further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  that  since  the  committee 
report  concedes  that  this  is  a  change 
in  existing  law.  the  point  of  order 
should  be  upheld,  and  the  point  of 
order  is  upheld. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  addi- 
tional points  or  order? 

parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  unanimous  consent  through 
what  page  of  the  bill  at  this  point?    • 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Through  all  of 
title  III. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional points  of  order  at  this  point? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
III? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  title  IV, 
through  page  42.  line  14,  be  considered 
as  read,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Are  there  any  points  of  order  to  title 
IV? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
IV? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill,  through  page  48, 
to  the  bottom  through  page  48.  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  only  to 
insure  that  points  of  order  will  be  pro- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  be  protected. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw ray  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 

.  serving  the  right  to  object,  I  have  an 

amendment  in  title  V  but  it  is  at  page 

54.  Is  title  V  being  considered  as  read? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  extends  only 
through  page  48.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  not  be  covered. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Are  there  any  points  of  order  against 
the  pages  cited? 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
point  of  order  relates  is  as  follows: 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  including  uniforms  or 
allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902:  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109:  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles: and  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses:  the 
sum  of  $65,211,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  is  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  authorization  as  con- 
tained on  page  47  beginning  at  line  22 
and  continuing  on  to  page  48  to  line  4 
on  the  ground  that  the  authorization 
bill  has  not  been  approved. 

Therefore,  this  appropriation  is  in 
violation  of  rule  XXI.  clause  2  of  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order?      * 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Regrettably, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  concede  the 
point  of  order  because  I  think  this  is 
the  third  year  since  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunission  has  been  authorized,  and 
we  have  been  trying  to  keep  it  alive 
through  appropriation  bills.  But  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  authorization  leg- 
islation will  be  passed  in  time  so  that 
we  can  properly  appropriate  for  it  by 
next  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
concedes  the  point  of  order,  and  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order 

Are  there  any  additional  points  of 
order? 

Are  there  any  amendments? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  intention 
today  to  offer  an  amendment,  which  I 
have  already  prepared,  to  increase  the 
appropriation  for  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration  contained  in 
this  bill  back  up  to  its  1984  level  of  $12 
million.  The  committee,  following  the 
recommendations  of  the  administra- 
tion, has  reduced  that  funding  to  $8.6 
million.  While  I  can  understand  the 
action  of  the  committee  in  adhering  to 
the  administration  request,  it  is  my 
strong  conviction  that  both  the  admin- 
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istration     and     the     committee     are  States  as  a  desirable  tourist  destina-  receipts  increased  $643  million  (38  percent 

making  a  serious  error  in  judgment  in  tion.  The  creation  of  the  USTTA  filled  increase).  (1981). 

reducing  th.s  funding.  that  void.  Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Affairs 

I  say  this  because  one  has  only  to  In  1983.  we  appropriated  $7.6  million  Council-An  Affiliate  of  the  Travel  In- 

look  at  the  raw  figures  to  see  that  we  for  this  agency.  In  1984.  the  figure  was  ""'"^''^  association  of  America 

should  be  increasing,  rather  than  de-  $12  million,  an  amount  which  allowed  f'cuRE  l.-Per  capita  spending  by  national 

creasing,  the  funding  for  this  national  some  very  necessary  market  research  government  lounsm  organisations 

tourism  policy  coordinating  organiza-  and  development  to  be  pursued.  How-  '^^ -^-- rrmu^chruk^.^^l^dm/L^^ 

t;on.  Last  year,  the  average  budget  for^  ever,     rather     than     continuing     the  ^^  ^^p^g  ^^^^^  ^jj^  average  budget  for  national 

developed   nation's   tourism   organiza-  progress  that  this  agency  is  making.  toun.sm  organizations  worldwide  is  $364  per 

lions  worldwide  was  $2.32  per  capita,  especially  in  the  light  of  increasingly  rapiia  compared  to  the  u.s.  at  less  than  S'^: cents 

The  U.S.  commitment  was  less  than  aggressive  foreign  competition,  we  are  p<-r  capita) 

3'/i  cents.  The  average  de. eloped  na-  proposing  this  year  to  follow  the  ad-  National    government    funding    of 

tions  commitment  was  over  70  times  ministration     request    and    cut     that  USTTAs  counierparis  worldwide 

as  much  as  our  own.  figure  from  $12  million  to  $8.6  million.  ,  °Bahrma^*^  *                              11864 

In  raw  dollar   figures,  the  story   is  to  me.  such  an  action  is  shortsighted       .,  curacao  24  n 

much  the  same.  In  1983.  the  average  in  the  extreme.  X  Guam....!"!!!!!"!!!!.".!"""'!!"!!!!!     I5!l2 

funding  among  all  competitive  coun-  As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  had  prepared       4.  Jamaica 13.32 

tries  of  the  world  was  nearly  $32  mil-  an  amendment   to  adjust  that   figure        5  Singapore 10.72 

lion,    over    four    times    as    much    as  back  to  the  level  of  the  1984  appro-        6.  Trinidad  and  Tobago 9.83 

USTTAs  funding.  Our  two  immediate  priation.    although,    frankly.    I    would        7.  Czechoslovakia 8.88 

neighbors.    Mexico    and    Canada,    far  prefer  an  even  higher  level  of  funding       8  Malta 8.77 

outspent  us.  Mexico  by  over  7  to  1  and  ^q  allow  us  to  effectively  compete  for       S^Swiizerland 7.48 

Canada  by  nearly  6  to  1  in  real  dollar  the  world  market  and  reduce  our  for-         "  NP^^^'raiprfonia 6  58 

terms.  In  per  capita  spending,  the  gap  ^ign  trade  deficit,  which  is  now  at  at-        [^  cypriir            4  91 

is  even  wider;  for  Mexico,  it  is  over  80  mospheric   levels.   However,   for   both  13  Macao.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!      432 

to  1.  for  Canada,  nearly  50  to  1.  Per  procedural  and  tactical  reasons.  I  have        14!  Co.sta  Rica!.!!!!!..! 3.98 

capita,  we  are  outspent  by  such  na-  decided  not  to  offer  this  amendment        15.  Israel 3.25 

tions   as    Bangladesh.    Togo.    Zambia,  at  this  time.  Still.  I  would  like  to  take        16  Tunisia 3.10 

Zimbabwe.  Tonga,  and  Iceland.  this  opportunity   to  state   my  strong        17.  Mexico 2.62 

The     result     of     this     penny-wi.se,  disagreement    over    the    shortsighted        18  Hong  Kong 2.61 

pound-foolish  policy  is  becoming  rap-  action  taken  in  this  appropriation  and        l^  Belgium 2.61 

idly  apparent.  In  1982,  the  number  of  ^y  ^ope  that  a  more  realistic  figure       f!  ^'"„  I"* ,96 

inbound    tounsts    decreased    for    the  .^^  ^e  achieved  before  this  appropria-  ^l  ^i.  Vincentandthe  Grenadines       l!92 

first  time  in  over  20  years,  down  2  mil-  tion  bill  is  finally  signed  into  law.  At  23  Dominica                                       183 

lion  from  1981.  Incomplete  figures  for  this  time  I  also  insert,  following  my  re-        24  Iceland 1.77 

1983  indicate  that  this  trend  is  con-  marks,  several  tables  which  subslanli-        25.  Venezuela 1.67 

tinuing.                      *  ate  the  figures  I  have  cited  above:                 26.  Luxembourg *. 1.63 

The  monetary  impact  of  this  loss  of  ^        u        a                  27.  Spain 1.62 

foreign    tour^ts    is    tremendous    Had  ^.^v^^roTo^-J^rsM  ^rrH^  p/f.        ^8.  Canada 1.62 

the  United  States  maintained  Its  1976  five  Years  ■                                                       29.  S>ria i.bi 
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receipts  at  IJ  percent,  we  wouia  nave  ^^^^  budget  by  $7  million  (24  percent  budget  39  phile                                                  1  50 

accumulated     over     the     intervening  mcreasei  in  the  last  5  years.  During  this        33'  ^orea !"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!       l!46 

period  nearly  $17  billion  more  in  busi-  same  period  their  internaiional  tourism  «-        34!  Turke.v!!!!!!!!..!! 133 

ness   receipts   which   are   classified   as  ceipts  increased  $3.4  billion  (106  percent  in         35!  Hungary!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!....! 119 

export  earning.s.  Had  this  same  scenar-  crease).  1 1981)                                                       36!  Peru !!!!..!..!..! ill 

io  held  true,  the  Federal  Government  Sn  Lanka  has  increa-sed  its  tourism  pro         37  Norway 99 

would  have  collected  an  additional  $1  motion  budget  by  $992  thousand  (177  per        38.  Rwanda 87 
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lost  because  of  the  reduction   in   for  budget  mcrea.se)  in  the  last  5  years.  During        45  Malaysia 59 

eign  tourists.  ih's  same  period  their  International  toun.sm        ^^  g,  Salvador .    !58 

The    reasons    for   our    reduction    in  receipts  increased  $5.1  billion  (164  percent        ^.^  Jordan    57 

market   share   of   the   world   tourism  '"^^Xl^^^^^^:,^,,  ,ts  tourl.sm  promotion       J«  ^^Tn'" 55 

dollar   are   not   all    that   simple^   The  ^J^^^        ,99  ^„„„„  ,83  p^,^^„,  j,^^^^.,        ^9  Yemen 55 

worldwide  recession  in   1981  and   1982  .ncrease.  in  the   last   5  years.   During  this        c ,   pil*"* 47 

certainly  had  some  impact.  The  con-  same  period  their  international  tourism  re        t^  ruaiemala 44 

tinuing  artificially  high  U.S.  dollar  in  ceipts  increased  $3.9  billion  (126  percent  in         53  Equatorial  Guinea 41 

world  exchange  markets  certainly  had  crea.se)  (1981).                                                      54  Algeria                   40 

an  impact.  But  to  my  mind,  an  even  Singapore  has  increased  its  tourism  pro         ^^  Kenya 40 

more  important  reason  is  that  we  are  motion  budget  by  $13  million  (28  percent        se!  Austria !!.!!.! 38 

simply    being    outcompeted     for    the  budget  increase)  in  the  last  5  years.  During        57  ggypt 36 

^      "  '     J   ,,      .                     ■               1    ••  this  same  p>eriod  their  Internationa   tourism  ,„  /-^»„„..„„r.                                               tt 

tourism  dollar  by  aggressive  marketing  ^^           ,„^^^^.^  j^^^  million  (213  percent        H  ^^JZ  31 

efforts  from  other  governments.  While  mcrease)  (1981).                                                   sn  nhva       ^0 

the   private   sector   does   an   excellent  Canada  has  increased  its  tourism  promo-        T!  ArBentina 27 

job  in  promoting  United  States  attrac-  tion   budget    by   $3.8   million   (23   percent       gj  Yugoslavia 27 

tion    to    potential     foreign    travelers,  budget  increase)  in  the  last  5  years.  During        gg  Lesotho      25 

until  1981  there  was  no  central  agency  this  same  period  their  international  tourism  g^  Senegal.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!         !23 

to  coordinate  these  efforts,  do  basic  re-    65.  Sri  Lanka 23 

search,     and    aggressively     pursue     the  ■  source  Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Affairs         66.  Germany 22 

idea,  in  foreign  nations,  of  the  United  council  and  the  World  Xounsm  organization                     67.  Honduras .21 
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68.  Tanzania „, 

69.  tlnited  Kingdom 

70.  Zambia 

71.  Sierra  Leone 

72.  Philippines 

73.  Bolivia 

74.  Papua  New  Guinea . 

75.  Mauritius 

76.  Thailand 

77.  Malawi .... 

78.  Japan 

79.  Togo. 


20 

20 

19 

17 

15 

15 

13 

.12 

.„ 12 

08 

07 

80.  Nepal 049 

81.  Bangladesh 038 

82.  India 034 

83.  United  States 033 

Note. -Figures  in  U.S.  Dollars.  Reporting  coun- 
tries did  not  include  Denmark.  Sweden.  Ireland, 
and  Portugal  ...  all  expected  to  rank  higher  than 
the  United  States. 

Source:  World  Tourism  Organization.  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
and  Travel  »nd  Tourism  Government  Affairs  Coun- 
cil. 

Figure  l.^Per  capita  spending  by  developed 
nations'  tourism  organizations 

[The  average  budget  for  developed  nations"  tourism 
organizations  worldwide  is  $2.32  per  capita  com- 
pared to  the  U.S.  at  less  than  3'/»  cenU  per  capita. 
The   aver»ge   among   developed   nations  of   the 
world  is  o»er  70  times  as  much  as  USTTA] 
Developed      nations"      government 
funding  of  USTTAs  counterpart 
worldwide  on  a  per  capita  basis 
(1983): 

1.  Czechoslovakia 8.88 

2.  Malta 8.77 

3.  Switterland 7.48 

4.  Greece 7.32 

5.  Belgium 2.60 

6.  Finland 1.96 

7.  Iceland 1.77 

8.  Luxembourg 1.63 

9.  Spain 1.62 

10.  Canada 1.62 

11.  New  Zealand 1.54 

12.  Hungary 1.19 

13.  Norway 99 

14.  Netherlands 86 

15.  Aust3-alia 71 

16.  Italy .64 

17.  France 47 

18.  Austa-ia 38 

19.  Germany 22 

20.  United  Kingdom 20 

21.  Japan .' 08 

22.  United  States „ _^033 

Note. -Figures  in  U.S.  dollars.  Reporting  coun- 
tries did  not  include  Denmark.  Sweden.  Ireland, 
and  Portugal  ...  all  expected  to  rank  higher  than 
the  United  States. 

Source:  World  Tourism  Organization.  Organiza- 
tion for  Eoonomic  Cooperation  and  Development 
and  Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Affairs  Coun- 
cil. 

Figure  3.— Total  spending  by  national 
government  tourism  organizations 

(The  average  funding  among  all  competitive  coun- 
tries of  the  world  was  nearly  $32  million  in  1983 
.  .  .  over  4  times  as  much  as  USTTA"s  funding) 

National     government    fimding    of 
USTAA's  worldwide  (1983): 

1.  Mexioo ,....  182.1 

2.  Czechoslovakia 134.8 

3.  Brazil ™ 78.6 

4.  Greece 69.1 

5.  Turkey 62.1 

6.  Spain '  61.1 

7.  Korea , 59.0 

8.  Switzerland — '  47.4 

9.  Canada ....  39.3 

10.  Italy — ~ — - —  36.6 

1 1 .  Venezuela 30.0 

12.  Jamaica 29.5 

13.  Bahamas 28.0 


14;  Belgium 

15.  France 

16.  Singapore 

17.  India 

18.  Peru 

19.  Tunisia 

20.  Egypt 

21.  Colombia 

22.  Syria 

23.  Germany 

24.  Hungary 

25.  Burmuda 

26. Israel 

27.  Netherlands 

28.  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

29.  United  Kingdom 

30.  Hong  Kong 

31.  Australia 

32.  Finland 

33.  Japan 

34.  Costa  Rica 

35.  Malaysia 

36.  Philippines 

37.  Algeria 

38.  United  States 


25.6 

25.2 

24.3 

24.3 

20.1 

19.9 

15.7 

13.8 

13.8 

13.5 

12.8 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

11.3 

■  11.2 

10.6 

10.6 

9.3 

9.2 

8.7 

8.4 

8.4 

7.8 

■■=7.6 

■  Estimated. 

'  Excludes  $500,000  earmarked  for  Hawaii  disas- 
ter relief. 

Notes.— Figures  in  millions  of  U.S.  Dollars.  Re- 
porting countries  did  not  include  Austria.  Denmark. 
Sweden.  Ireland  and  Portugal  ...  all  expected  to 
rank  higher  than  the  United  States. 

Source;  World  Tourism  Organization  and  Travel 
and  Tourism  Government  Affairs  Council. 

Figure  A.— Total  spending  by  developed 
nations'  tourism  organizations 

(The  average  funding  among  developed  nations  of 
the  world  was  nearly  $33  million  in  1983  .  .  .  over 
4  times  as  much  as  USTTAs  funding] 

Developed  nations'  government 
funding  of  USSTA's  counterpart 
worldwide  (1983): 

1.  Czechoslovakia 134.8 

2.  Greece 69.1 

3.  Spain '  61.1 

4.  Switzerland '  47.4 

5.  Canada 39.3 

6.  Italy 36.5 

7.  Belgium 25.6 

8.  Prance 25.2 

9.  Germany 13.5 

10.  Hungary 12.8 

11.  Netherlands 12.3 

12.  United  Kingdom '  11.2 

13.  Australia 10.6 

14.  Finland 9.3 

15.  Japan 9.2 

16.  United  States ^  7.6 

'  Estimated. 

'Excludes  $500,000  earmarked  for  Hawaii  disas- 
ter relief. 

Note.— Figures  in  millions  of  U.S.  Dollars.  Report- 
ing countries  did  not  include  Austria.  Denmark. 
Sweden.  Ireland,  and  Portugal  ...  all  expected  to 
rank  higher  than  the  United  States. 

Source:  World  Tourism  Organization  and  Travel 
and  Tourism  Government  Affairs  Council. 

Figure  5.— Government  overseas  tourism 
offices 

lOf  the  97  countries  on  which  information  is  avail- 
able. 79  maintain  foreign  offices.  74  have  overseas 
public  relations  programs,  and  75  conduct  over- 
seas advertising  programs] 

National  government  tourism  pro- 
motion offices  overseas  (1981): 

1.  Spain '30 

2.  Italy '18 

3.  Greece '15 

4.  Morocco '15 

5.  Malaysia ^14 

6.  Germany '14 

7.  Yugoslavia '13 

8.  Kenya "13 

9.  Finland '10 


10.  Sri  Lanka 

11.  Macao 

12.  Korea 

13.  Norway 

14.  Hong  Kong 

15.  Thailand 

16.  Singapore 

17.  United  States . 


«10 

'9 

'8 

'7 

"7 

'7 

'6 

'6 

'  National  government  tourism  promotion  offices 
overseas. 

-'  8  national  government  tourism  promotion  of- 
fices overseas.  3  national  government  tourism  pro- 
motion offices  managed  by  national  airlines.  3  na- 
tional government  tourism  promotion  offices  man- 
aged by  marketing  firms  and  other  agents. 

'  5  national  government  tourism  promotion  of- 
fices overseas.  9  national  government  tourism  pro- 
motion offices  managed  by  national  airlines. 

'  8  national  government  tourism  promotion  of- 
fices overseas.  2  national  government  tourism  pro- 
motion offices  managed  by  national  airlines.  3  na- 
tional government  tourism  promotion  offices  man- 
aged by  marketing  firms  and  other  agents. 

■•  9  national  government  tourism  promotion  of- 
fices overseas.  1  national  government  tourism  pro- 
motion offices  managed  by  national  airlines. 

"  3  national  government  tourism  promotion  of- 
fices overseas.  1  national  government  tourism  pro- 
motion offices  managed  by  national  airlines.  6  na- 
tional government  tourism  promotion  offices'man- 
aged  by  marketing  firms  and  other  agents. 

Note.— Overseas  promotion  functions  assigned  to 
diplomatic  missions  are  not  included. 

Source:  World  Tourism  Organization  and  Travel  i 
and  Tourism  Government  Affairs  Council. 

n  1150 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read.  f 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Legal  Services  Corporation 
payment  to  the  legal  services  corporation 

For  payment  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended.  $325,253,000:  Provided,  That  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions under  the  heading.  "Legal  Services 
Corporation.  Payment  to  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation",  contained  in  Public  Law  98- 
166  except  that  "fiscal  year  1984".  wherever 
it  appears  in  such  provisions  shall  be  con- 
strued as  "fiscal  year  1985":  "fiscal  year 
1983".  wherever  it  appears  in  such  provi- 
sions shall  be  construed  as  "fiscal  year 
1984":  "January  1.  1984"  shall  be  construed 
as  "January  1.  1985";  ""$6.50".  shall  be  con- 
strued as  ■  $7.61";  and  '"$13.00".  shall  be  con- 
strued as  ■"$13.57". 

point  of  order 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  this 
paragraph  of  the  bill  beginning  with 
line  1.  page  49  through  line  15  of  page 
49,  that  this  is  unauthorized  appro- 
priation in  violation  of  clause  2,  rule 
XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  think  this  is  the  third  or  .fourth 
year  since  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion h£is  been  authorized  and  we  have 
had  to  act  as  both  an  authorizing  and 
appropriations  committee.  I  do  wish 
that  we   did   not   have   the  point  of 
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order  because  now  we  will  go  to  con- 
ference without  any  guidelines  from 
the  House  as  to  the  level  of  funding. 

1  feel  that  if  there  were  no  point  of 
order,  then  there  could  be,  for  exam- 
ple, an  amendment  to  reduce  it  and  if 
it  passed,  we  would  be  compelled  to 
follow  that  level.  But  if  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  when  we  go  to  confer- 
ence, why,  I  feel  compelled  to  try  to 
uphold  the  sut>committee  and  the 
committee. 

So  that  is  the  situation  we  are  in. 
But  I  have  to  concede  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill,  through  page  54. 
line  20,  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  pages 
cited? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  the 
pages  cited? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

For  grants  made  by  the  United  Stale.s  In 
formation  Agency  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  as  authorized  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Act. 
$31,300,000. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OTTINGF.R 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottincer; 
Page  54.  strike  from  the  bill  lines  21 
through  25. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  strikes  from  the  bill 
$31,300,000  earmarked  for  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy  as  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  Act. 

I  consider  this  one  of  the  most 
wasteful  and  mischievous  expendi- 
tures of  funds  in  the  foreign  policy 
field  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

It  hands  over  in  large  blocks  to  the 
Chaml)er  of  Commerce;  the  AFL-CIO; 
and  to  the  political  parties,  contrary  to 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  this 
House,  moneys  to  be  used  without  any 
accountability  whatsoever. 

There  are  no  adequate  mechanisms 
for  tracing  the  use  of  the  public  funds 
and  indeed  the  use  of  those  funds  is 
not  even  subject  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  so  that  the  public  can 
find  out  how  their  money  is  being 
used. 

There  is  a  great  danger  that  the  CIA 
will  become  involved  in  the  expendi- 


ture of  these  funds  and  that  those  ex- 
penditures will  cause  mischief. 

And  indeed,  those  dangers  have  been 
realized.  In  a  New  York  Times  article 
of  May  28.  it  recites  that  some  of  the 
funds  of  the  Endowment  trusted  to 
the  AFT.-CIO  were  in  fact  used  to  in- 
fluence an  election  in  Panama  on 
behalf  of  a  military-supported  candi- 
date, in  a  very,  very  close  election.  Our 
U.S.  Ambassador  was  quoted  as  saying, 
in  a  cable,  and  I  quote  from  the  New 
York  Times; 

It  would  be  embarrassing  to  the  United 
States  if  the  labor  institute's  use  of  endow- 
ment funds  to  support  one  side  in  Panama's 
elections  became  public  knowledge.  The 
Ambassador  requests  that  this  project  be 
discontinued  before  the  U.S.  Government  is 
further  compromised  in  Panama. 

This  is  the  kind  of  mi.schief  we  are 
going  to  get  into  over  and  over  again 
where  the  U.S.  interests  will  not  be 
well  served  but  in  fact  wc  will  be  em- 
barrassed through  the  overzcalous  use 
of  these  funds  to  combat  what  one 
group  or  another  may  think  is  a  hos- 
tile political  movement  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

•a  1200 

I  think  we  would  be  well  off  to  sav^ 
the  $31.3  million  in  a  time  of  great 
budget  stringency.  I  strongly  advocate 
cultural  exchanges  and  support  of 
useful  projects  in  the  Third  World. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  an 
adequate  mechanism  for  ihat  through 
the  USIA,  AID  and  other  Government 
agencies  that  fund  private  groups  and 
information  programs  and  cultural  ex- 
changes, subject  to  proper  controls 
and  subject  to  proper  oversight  by 
Congress  and  access  to  the  public. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am 
moving  to  strike  the.se  funds. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown),  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Miller),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  have  a  less  ex- 
tensive amendment  to  rcenforcc  the 
position  of  the  House  that  no  money 
should  be  spent  through  the  Endow- 
ment by  political  parties.  I  warmly 
support  that  amendment  and  I  also 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Brown)  for  the  really  fine 
work  that  he  has  done  on  this  subject. 
He  has  been  very  much  on  his  toes 
and  has  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  many  of  the  problems  with 
the  use  of  this  foundation  money.  In 
fact,  brought  to  my  attention  the  New 
York  Times  article  which  I  just 
quoted. 

But  I  think  the  opportunity  for  mis- 
chief is  great.  There  are  proper  vehi- 
cles for  expendmg  money  for  these 
purposes,  subject  to  proper  account- 
ability, and  this  mischievous  appro- 
priation of  funds  without  accountabil- 
ity ought  to  be  ended. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
caught  me  a  little  bit  off  guard.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  a  couple  of 
points  which  Members  should  bear  in 
mind. 

FMrst.  there  are  several  pages  in  the 
law  providing  for  congressional  over- 
sight, auditing,  and  reports.  Also  the 
GAO  is  able  to  look  into  the  issue.  All 
of  the  congressional  controls  are  in 
place  for  this  program. 

Also.  I  would  point  out  that  we  are 
in  the  middle  of  several  days  of  debate 
on  the  Defen-se  Department  budget. 
We  have  k)een  talking  about  military 
expenditures.  During  the  debates  on 
DOD  appropriations.  The  gentleman 
who  just  spoke  was  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  we  would  even  consider  a 
nuclear  war.  He  felt  that  we  should 
not  even  think  atKtut  it.  Now  he  says 
that  we  should  not  fund  a  program 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  military 
programs,  but  rather  is  an  attempt  to 
try  to  bring  about  understanding. 

In  this  body,  we  have  said  no  to  the 
aid  to  Contra.  We  have  said  no  to  CIA 
covert  action.  We  have  said  no  to  mili- 
tary aid  in  El  Salvador.  Here  we  have 
a  program  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  military.  We  have  a  program 
where  we  are  talking  about  private 
sector,  where  we  are  talking  about 
Americans  trying  to  encourage  in  a 
peaceful  way,  the  better  understand- 
ing of  this  Nation. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  now  that  you 
either  pay  now  or  you  pay  later.  If  we 
do  not  spend  the  money  for  nonmili- 
tary  aid  now,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
spend  money  for  the  military  later. 
Now  we  are  cutting  and  trying  to  pare 
down  the  nriilitary  budget— and  you 
are  looking  at  a  Member  who  has  said 
that  perhaps  we  are  spending  too 
much.  We  must  take  some  additional 
action  to  try  to  let  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  know  what  this  soci- 
ety, this  Government,  and  our  free- 
dom is  all  about.  That  is  the  issue  I 
think  we  are  talking  about  here  today. 

We  have  learned  this  lesson  in  Flori- 
da, in  the  Southeastern  United  States; 
100.000  aliens  from  Nicaragua.  100.000 
from  El  Salvador.  50.000  from  Guate- 
mala. 50.000  from  Honduras— all  these 
people  fleeing  their  homelands  and 
coming  to  the  United  States  because 
of  problems  at  home. 

I  suggest  that  we  start  to  meet  the 
problem  now.  This  House  passed  the 
Caribbean  Basic  Initiative  because  the 
administrationjsaid  let  us  do  a  little  bit 
to  get  more  understanding,  more  ex- 
change, and  more .  contact  to  avoid 
some  of  the  areas  economic  and  politi- 
cal problems  in  the  future. 

What  we  are  saying  in  supporting 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy is  yes.  there  should  be  a  govern- 
ment role  and  a  private  st  :tcr  role 
which  will  allow  us  to  become  a  part  of 
this  international  chess  game  for  peo- 


ple's minds.  That  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  now. 

I  just  left  a  group  of  Pulbright  exec- 
utive directors  down  on  the  Mall. 
These  representatives  of  commissions 
in  Western  Europe  and  Israel  were 
talking  about  the  need  for  more  ex- 
change programs.  What  do  you  want 
us  to  db:  Put  up  fences  on  our  shores 
and  say  this  is  our  country  and  nobody 
else  is  going  to  bother  us?  Are  we 
saying  that  we  are  not  concerned? 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  in  the 
middle  of  a  defer<:e  bill  with  all  of  this 
debate  ancT  concern  for  spending  so 
heavily  In  the  military  direction,  that 
this  is  a  really  small  expenditure.  We 
are  talking  about  trying  to  explain  a 
little  bit  about  the  American  way. 

I  believe  it  was  the  gentleman  who 
raised  the  New  York  Times  article.  In 
my  understanding  the  money  that  was 
mentioned  that  was  used  in  Panama 
has  not  been  definitely  linked  to  this 
foundation.  And  the  director  has  said 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He 
has  come  on  board  to  try  to  straighten 
this  out.  The  foundation  is  just  get- 
ting started.  They  would  like  to  have  a 
good  organization,  and  every  organiza- 
tion has  startup  problems. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  to  give  it  a 
chftncfi. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  for  his 
thoughtful  conunents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  inquire  as  to 
one  point  the  gentleman  made  because 
certainly  his  admonition  of  develoRing 
peaceful  alternatives  is  one  we  all 
share. 

But  the  gentleman  mentioned  this 
was  the  proper  way.  I  just  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  considers  it  the  proper 
way  to  go  about  this  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  elections  of  other  countries;  is 
that  the  proper  way  that  the  gentle- 
man had  in  mind,  because  that  is  ap- 
parently what  has  been  done  with  this 
money. 

Mr.  MICA.  That  is  exactly  the 
charge  that  I  was  referring  to.  And 
there  are  some  questions  about  that. 
Absolutely  no. 

What  I  am  saying  is  we  want  to 
stand  up  a  little  bit  and  say  we  are 
proud  of  America,  that  we  are  proud 
of  what  we  are  doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  BibwN  of 
Colorado  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  MicJA  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. It  has  seemed  to  me  in  the  past 
that  all  these  other  systems  of  living 
have  a  very  effective  propaganda 
system  going. 

Whenever  we   try   to   tell   another 
nation  that  we   have   a  pretty   good, 
thing  here,  when  our  Government  gets 
involved,  it  always  comes  out  second 
best. 

It  seems  to  me  when  we  take  Ameri- 
can labor,  take  the  American  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  the  American 
Democratic  Party  and  the  American 
Republican  Party,  and  try  to  tell 
people  what  we  have,  that  is  our  best 
foot  forward.  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  I  subscribe  to  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  what  he  has 
said.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  kill  this 
program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  MICA.  Let  me  tell  you  how  I 
view  this.  We  have  affirmative  action 
programs  in  this  country  for  our  socie- 
ty. There  is  nothing  wrong  with  an  af- 
firmative action  program  for  America. 
It  is  time  to  start  mentioning  a  little 
bit  of  what  is  good  about  this  country 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  follow 
up  on  the  gentleman's  statement 
about  this  is  the  proper  way. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  this  act  ex- 
empts the  expenditures  of  funds  from 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Does 
the  gentleman  consider  that  the 
proper  method  to  go  about  this? 

Mr.  MICA.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man we  have  two  pages  of  congression- 
al controls.  If  the  gentleman  thinks 
that  we  need  to  make  a  change  specifi- 
cally and  narrowly  on  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  we  would  be  happy 
to  discuss  it.  My  committee,  if  we  are 
allowed  to  continue,  will  be  holding 
hearings.  We  will  make  sure  that 
every  type  of  scrutiny  is  in  place  as  we 
move  forward. 

But  I  say  again,  in  the  middle  of  a 
defense  appropriations  bill  of  some 
$220  billion  which  we  are  trying  to  cut 
every  way  we  can,  this  type  of  ap- 
proach allows  each  of  us  to  go  home 
and  say  that  at  least  while  we  are  dis- 
cussing military  expenditures,  we  are 
also  looking  at  some  peaceful  ways  to 


solve  some  problems  and  to  say  we  are 
proud  to  be  Americans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mica  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
need  for  constructive  efforts  in  the 
foreign  policy  field.  Indeed,  I  think 
that  certainly  one  of  Itiy  prii^ipal 
criticisms  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  that  the  entire  foreign  policy  is 
military  action  or  military  threats  of 
action  and  there  is  very  little  construc- 
tive that  is  being  done  to  help  free  so- 
cieties to  be  able  to  survive  and  to 
offer  their  people  a  decent  way  of  life. 

My  concern  is  with  this  method  of 
doing  it,  to  hand  over  blocks  of  money 
to  groups  not  experienced  in  foreign 
affairs,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  AFL-CIO  and  worse  yet,  the  two 
political  parties,  just  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  responsible  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MICA.  That  would  be  the 
answer  that  somebody  could  say  when 
you  are  elected,  that  we  should  not 
hand  over  money  to  a  brand  new  Con- 
gressman with  no  experience  to  take 
control  of  the  budget.  This  is  ar  brand 
new  organization,  this  is  a  brand  new 
approach. 
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I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  need  to  have  a  little  less  military 
spending  in  this  country.  We  need  to 
try  some  new  initiatives.  I  happen  to 
be  a  brand  new  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  can  give  you  my  assur- 
ance that  if  we  let  this  thing  start  and 
become  an  entity  that  we  will  do  all  we 
can  to  make  sure  there  are  appropri- 
ate controls.  But  to  say  because  it  is 
new  it  cannot  do  the  job  is  not  a  viable 
argument. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  words 
that  have  just  been  spoken  on  this 
floor  are  eloquent  ones.  All  of  our  col- 
leagues share  the  sincere  desire  to  see 
peace  and  better  understanding 
brought  to  this  world. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  how  this 
measure  works,  because  the  issue  is 
not  whether  we  should  communicate 
with  our  neighbors  or  help  them  un- 
derstand democracy  or  advance  de- 
mocracy. The  issue  of  this  institute  is 
far  narrower  and  I  think  merits  your 
consideration. 

The  functions  that  are  performed  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
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racy  are  not  new.  They  are  ones  that 
have  been  funded  in  the  past  through 
our  State  Department,  through  the 
Central  Intelhgence  Agency,  and 
through  other  agencies.  What  is 
unique  at>out  the  measure  that  is 
Ijefore  us  is  not  the  function  and  the 
goal  that  we  share.  What  is  unique  is 
the  way  it  is  done. 

One  of  the  reasons  this  was  set  up  is 
to  avoid  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  In  other  words,  if  you  want  these 
activities  done,  they  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a  number  of  ways.  But  if 
you  want  it  done  through  the  measure 
that  is  now  in  the  bill,  you  are  voting 
to  support  an  at)stinence  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

The  second  question  that  was  dis- 
cussed was  in  terms  of  the  proper  way 
to  do  things.  Some  of  the- money  has 
been  used  to  interfere  in  local  elec- 
tions. Each  one  of  us  can  understand 
how  someone  feels  when  another 
Member  comes  into  their  own  district 
and  campaign  against  them.  There  is  a 
natural  feeling  of  resistance  to  an  out- 
sider coming  in  and  interfering,  no 
matter  how  good  his  or  her  motives 
may  be. 

What  this  does  and  has  done  already 
is  have  American  dollars  spent  in  cam- 
paigns in  foreign  countries.  If  there 
are  any  gentleman  or  gentlewomen 
who  are  interested  in  that,  I  have  a 
copy  of  a  cable  from  the  Ambassador 
to  Panama  that  addresses  the  incident 
in  Panama.  I  would  be  happy  to  share 
that  cable  with  any  Meml)er  who 
would  like  to  come  to  see  it.  For 
others.  I  invite  their  attention  to  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  where 
the  head  of  the  institute  admits  to  the 
$20,000  in  funds,  at  least  admits  to  the 
New  York  Times  reporter  that  the 
$20,000  in  government  funds  were 
used.  The  point  is  this:  Not  that  we  do 
not  want  to  represent  America,  not 
that  we  do  not  want  our  viewpoint 
voiced,  not  that  we  do  not  want  to  pro- 
mote democracy,  we  do.  The  point  is, 
do  you  want  it  done  in  secrecy,  with- 
out the  Freedom  of  Information  Act? 
Do  you  want  to  set  up  an  international 
political  action  committee  that  has  us 
interfere  with  elections?  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  Members  that  this  is  not 
the  proi>er  way  to  do  it.  If  you  share 
these  good  goals,  then  let  us  apply  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  let  us 
do  it  without  interfering  in  the  inter- 
nal politics. 

What  an  irony.  An  institute  to  pro- 
mote democracy,  an  open,  free  elec- 
tion, has  done  the  opposite.  It  has 
t>een  an  institute  against  democracy, 
not  for  it. 

Mr,  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  and  to  say 
that  what  he  has  just  said  gives  me 


cause  for  great  concern  that  this  may 
be  called  the  Taxpayer  Funding  of 
Foreign  Elections  Act.  If  we  have  got 
four  instances  where  these  funds  are 
being  used  to  influence  foreign  elec- 
tions, I  think  the  House  ought  to  have 
some  concern  about  that. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Let  me  just 
stress  the  point  that  was  just  made.  It 
is  interesting  that  U.S.  law  restricts 
foreign  involvement  in  our  political 
campaigns.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  U.S.  law  does  not  provide 
public  financing  of  U.S.  elections.  So 
what  we  are  saying  here  is  that  we  will 
do  abroad  what  we  are  precluded  from 
allowing  here  in  this  country;  we  are 
proposing  something  that  does  not  re- 
flect our  own  values  or  our  own  law. 

The  issue  is  not  one  simply  of  secre- 
cy. There  are  other  problems  that  I 
think  also  should  be  addressed.  Let  us 
take  the  situation  in  El  Salvador.  We 
had  a  recent  election  in  which  alleged- 
ly—and I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  case 
or  not,  but  allegedly— the  United 
States  might  have  put  some  support 
on  one  side.  What  happens  if  the 
other  side  wins  the  election?  What 
happens  if  the  President's  political 
party  supports  in  any  country  a  candi- 
date that  does  not  prevail?  We  would 
be  putting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  an  unprecedented  position  of 
having  to  deal  with  a  foreign  country 
whose  elected  leader  he  himself  actu- 
ally opposed  through  the  political 
party  which  he  heads. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  In  addition,  we 
have  a  situation  that  we  all  under- 
stand, that  from  time  to  time,  when 
there  is  criticism  in  foreign  policy,  es- 
pecially when  Congress  has  a  little  dif- 
ferent perspective,  or  some  Members 
of  Congress,  it  is  alleged  that  we  have 
535  Secretaries  of  State  and  there  are 
problems  that  sometimes  are  attend- 
ant to  that.  But  what  we  do  with  this 
approach,  particularly  with  the  in- 
volvement of  the  political  parties,  is 
add  2  more  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
chairmen  of  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  Parties,  and  100  new  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  State:  that  is. 
the  chairmen  of  the  State  Republican 
and  Democratic  political  parties.  More 
and  more  people  become  involved  in 
foreign  affairs  without  particular 
background  for  that  involvement. 

Now.  it  is  said  by  advocates  of  this 
approach  that  these  people  will  closely 
consult  the  Department  of  State. 
Well,  if  they  closely  consult  the  De- 


partment of  State,  that  implies  that 
they  are  running  a  U.S.  Government 
enterprise.  If  they  run  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment enterprise,  then  they  get  away 
from  the  principle  that  Project  De- 
mocracy was  supposed  to  reflect. 

Finally,  let  me  just  stress  that 
Project  Democracy  has  some  high 
minded  implications  but  clearly  it  is 
also  being  presented  as  a  sut>stitute  for 
a  more  activist  human  rights  polity.  I 
think  there  are  many  of  us  who  would 
.suspect  that  we  would  be  more  proper- 
ly attuned  to  running  activist  human 
rights  than  we  would  simply  trying  to 
interfere  with  political  affairs  of  other 
States. 

If  this  is  such  a  terrifically  good 
idea,  why  do  not  the  political  parties 
and  the  labor  unions  involved  simply 
ask  their  membership  for  funds  and 
let  them  go  to  their  membership  and 
suggest  that  these  activities  are  to  be 
funded  through  their  membership,  in 
which  case  the  idea  can  stand  on  its 
own  merit.  But  to  go  to  taxpayers  im- 
plies that  maybe  the  merit  is  not  so 
strong  and  maybe  we  ought  to  reassess 
this  process  itself. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  just  disagree  with  those  who 
say.  "Continue  to  leave  it  all  up  to  the 
State  Department."  or  "turn  back  the 
clock  and  do  all  of  this  through  the 
CIA.  the  way  we  have  done  it." 

The  third  point  I  would  disagree 
with.  I  have  read  the  New  York  Times 
article.  I  would  state  again  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  $20,000  that  was  in 
question,  other  than  the  New  York 
Times  article,  actual  proof  was  funds 
from  this  institution. 

I  would  indicate  again  that  there  are 
several  pages  of  controls  in  the  lan- 
guage. And  let  me  just  read.  It  says: 
The  endowment  shall  be  audited  an- 
nually in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  standards.  Each 
fiscal  year,  may  be  audited  by  the 
GAO,  and  report  to  Congress.  In  an- 
other section,  they  must  fully  disclose 
the  amount  and  disposition  of  each  re- 
cipient, proceeds  of  such  assistance, 
total  cost  of  the  project,  the  undertak- 
ing in  connection  with  which  said  as- 
sistance is  given  and  used,  and  there 
are  pages  and  pages  of  oversight  and 
requirements  and  reporting  that  are  in 
this. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  if  he 
has  specific  concerns  about  some  lack 
of  freedom  of  information  coverage, 
we  would  be  happy  to  look  at  this  and 
try  to  make  an  appropriate  judgment 
on  it. 

I  simply  come  back  to  this.  To  say  to 
leave  it  up  to  the  way  it  was  always 
done  in  the  past,  while  the  world  situ- 
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atiop  is  changing,  there  is  so  much 
conflict— and  there  is  a  battle  for 
minds— to  just  say  we  are  not  going  to 
try  something  new,  try  a  better  ap- 
proach, I  think  is  closing  our  eyes  to 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  might  mention  that  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  have  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  apply,  and  I  welcome 
the  gentleman's  consideration  of  that 
issue. 

I  might  also  say  in  the  New  York 

Times  article  the  gentleman  ;who  is 

the     ea<J  of  the  National  Endowment 

for  Democracy  is  quoted  as  saying— 

•  and  I  quote  from  the  article: 

He  confirmed  that  about  $20,000  in  Gov- 
ernment funds  had  been  used  by  the  Labor 
Institute  In  Panama  to  support  the  Barletta 
campaign. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  have  that  article.  I  be- 
lieve he  says  he  confirmed  it  but  he 
does  not  know  if  it  was  money  from 
this  fund.  It  could  have  been  CIA 
money. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  might 
mention  to  the  gentleman  I  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  the  cable  from  the  Am- 
bassador concerning  the  incident. 
While  it  is  classified  to  the  point  I  am 
not  permitted  to  put  it  in  the  Record, 
I  would  be  happy  to  share  <t  with  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ottingeh  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly  that  moneys  for 
this  program  were  actually,  as  far  as 
we  can  tell,  used  by  this  agency  to  fi- 
nance a  partisan  campaign  in  Panama? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  That  is 
precisely  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  And,  further,  that  we 
are  precluded  from  finding  that  infor- 
mation out  because  this  money  is 
exempt  from  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  does  not 
apply,  and  my  concern  is  that  a 
nuniber  of  these  instances  could  have 
taken  place.  Because  of  the  absence  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  we 
simply  would  not  know  about  them. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  But  the  essential  fact 
is,  if  the  gentleman  yields  further, 
that  taxpayer  dollars,  in  this  program, 
were  used  in  a  foreign  country  to  fi- 
nance one  candidate  over  another?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  That  is 
my  understanding. 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Well.  I  want  to  asso-  Mr.  MICA.  I  would  like  to  assure  the 

ciate  myself  with  the  gentleman's  posi-  distinguished    gentleman    from    New 

tion  and  his  remarks,  and  I  urge  the  York  that  that  is  the  full  intent  of  the 

adoption  of  this  amendment.  subcommittee.    We    are    just    getting 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  think  a  key  ques- 
tion here  is  accountability  of  public 
funds.  All  these  regulations  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  referred  to  re- 
quire only  an  acciounting  for  the  funds 
that  are  given  and  to  what  groups 
they  are  given.  But  there  is  no  ac- 
countability of  how  those  groups  are 
going  to  use  this  money.  It  is  public 
money.  If  it  is  used  improperly,  as 
indeed  it  apparently  was  in  Panama  to 
influence  an  election,  there  is  no  way 
to  control  against  the  improper  use  of 
that  money. 

Yes,  let  us  have  this  kind  of  function 
performed  for  sure.  Let  us  have  it  per- 
formed by  accountable  and  responsible 
and  knowledgeable  people  within  the 
Government.  Once  you  have  this  kind 
of  accountability  as  you  do  with  the 
cultural  exchange,  Fulbright  Scholar- 
ships, and  in  many  other  areas,  then  I 
think  we  can  assure  the  taxpayers 
that  their  money  is  at  least  under 
proper  controls,  but  just  to  turn  it 
over  to  groups  and  say  do  what  you 
want  with  it,  I  think  is  a  big  mistake. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  gentle- 
man's attention,  and  as  he  is, probably 
fully  aware,  this  is  a  brand  new  organi- 
zation and  it  is  just  getting  off  the 
ground.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  some  very  constructive  sugges- 
tions along  the  way  about  the  proper 
utilization  of  some  of  the  funding  for 
this  new  program,  and  they  should 
probably  be  taken  into  proper  consid- 
eration by  the  committee,  and  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  I 
would  like  to  address  an  inquiry  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations. 

Would  the  subcommittee  entertain  a 
full-scale  hearing  on  the  utilization  of 
these  funds  in  order  to  properly  ad- 
dress the  questions  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  funds  are  utilized  and 
with  regard  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  funds? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Mica)  for  his  response. 


started  on  this  program. 

There  are  a  number  of  concerns  in 
any  new  program,  but  I  would  restate 
again  what  we  said  earlier.  When  you 
try  new,  nonmilitary  approaches  to  be 
helpful  to  this  Nation  and  its  future, 
there  is  always  going  to  be  a  question 
raised.  Some  only  want  to  use  military 
approaches.  This  is  a  new  program;  it 
is  just  starting.  I  just  have  to  raise  this 
one  point  again:  If  indeed  it  is  con- 
firmed, absolutely  without  a  doiibt 
that  this  was  funds  from  this  agency, 
it  was  wrong,  it  should  rot  be  done, 
the  way  I  interpret  it. 

We  have  the  New  York  Times  article 
and  we  have  some  exchanges  that  indi- 
cate that  about  $20,000  of  some  Gov- 
ernment money  was  used.  We  do  not 
know  exactly.  The  committee  could 
look  into  this;  we  would  be  happy  to. 
We  have  full  oversight  responsibility,  I 
only  read  a  portion  of  the  types  of 
audit  and  oversight  that  we  have  to  go 
through  on  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mica  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr  Brown  of  Col- 
orado was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICA.  We  have  already  planned 
to  have  hearings  and  we  have  dis- 
cussed them.  To  have  hearings  on  the 
very  establishment  of  this  agency  and 
how  to  proceed. 

I  give  the  gentleman  my  total  assur- 
ance on  that. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  With  those  assur- 
ances, I  would  like  to  urge  both  gentle- 
men, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  if  they 
would  withdraw  their  proposed 
amendments  and  to  give  this  organiza- 
tion an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  it  can  be  a  proper  working  organi- 
zation and  provide  a  sound  benefit  for 
democracy  as  we  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  sound  educational  program 
throughout  the  world  in  this  national 
endowment. 

In  the  alternative,  if  the  gentlemen 
are  unwilling  to  withdraw,  then  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  fair  atti- 
tude in  looking  into  this  situation. 

I  might  take  issue  with  one  part. 
These  are  not  new  programs.  These 
programs  have  been  conducted  in  the 
past  on  a  regular  basis  by  the  State 
Department,  by  the  CIA,  and  by  other 
agencies.  The  only  thing  that  is  new 
and  unique  is  it  is  now  done  ip  the  ab- 
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sence  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  1  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  and  to  the  amend- 
ment that  will  follow  if  this  amend- 
ment is  defeated.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  assurances  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Mr.  Mica,  should  take  care 
of  the  small  concerns  that  exist  with 
regard  to  the  point  that  apparently,  as 
the  law  is  presently  written,  these  ex- 
penditures are  not  subject  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  full  oversight  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  my  understanding  that  the 
gentleman  and  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  will  use  that  authority  to 
completely  review  all  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  these  agencies. 

I  might  just  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
will,  could  I  ask  the  sut)Comnaittee 
chairman  a  question''  You  have  gone 
over  this  many  times;  I  just  want  to 
nail  it  down. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  you  have  the  authority  as  the 
chairman  of  the  sut)committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  expenditures  of  this  or- 
ganization? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  MICA.  There  is  absolutely  no 
question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  before 
this  amendment  was  ever  heard  of,  we 
had  already  planned  initial  hearings  to 
have  oversight  over  the  startup  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  question  has 
been  dealt  with  here  several  times 
without  hitting  right  on  the  point,  I 
am  afraid.  I  just  wonder  if  the  inquiry 
might  be  expanded  or  enlarged  to  de- 
termine how  far  that  oversight  au- 
thority apparently  extends. 

Does  it  extend  to  the  foundations  es- 
tablished by  the  two  parties  to  be  re- 
cipients of  funds  from  the  National 
Endowment,  and  does  it  extend  to  the 
party  organizations  that  establish  the 
foundations? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  MICA.  Well,  it  is  my  under- 
standing, and  somet)ody  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong,  here  on  the  floor,  when  we 
have  oversight,  we  follow  the  dollar. 
When  we  have  a  program,  any  pro- 
gram, and  we  see  amendments  right 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
strike  program  after  program  when 
you  see  something  you  do  not  like,  we 
can  change  this,  we  can  follow  the 
dollar.  We  have  an  excellent  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  might  say  gpod  coopera- 
tion from  minority  and  majority  on 
this,  to  try  to  work  this  out. 


If  we  see  something  that  is  inappro- 
priate, we  can  change  the  legislation 
to  stop  it.  There  is  no  concern  and 
there  is  no  language  that  I  see  in  this 
oversight  provision  any  different  from 
any  other  oversight  that  you  have  on 
any  committee  in  the  Congress. 

This  freedom  of  information  was  not 
a  cry  and  hue  from  the  Congress,  but 
from  the  newspaper,  and  if  there  is  a 
concern  there,  and  if  it  is  not  appro- 
priately reported,  we  will  certainly  cor- 
rect it.  But,  again  I  would  just  say  that 
at  this  point,  they  are  just  starting;  it 
is  a  new  approach.  It  is  innovative,  and 
if  we  do  not  pay  now,  this  way,  we  will 
pay  later  in  a  lot  of  other  ways. 

I  just  ask  everyone  to  give  it  a 
chance.  I  happen  to  be  a  new  subcom- 
mittee chairman  on  this  issue,  but  I 
can  assure  this  body  and  my  col- 
leagues that  we  do  have  cooperation 
on  the  subcommittee,  and  if  there  are 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  raised, 
and  there  are  concerns  that  I  have,  we 
will  straighten  them  out. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  direct  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  the  Congress  can  follow  the 
dollar  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  problem 
with  respect  to  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
is  not  the  restriction  on  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  the  restriction  on  third 
parties,  and  that  is  something  that  we 
will  have  to  consider. 

All  other  requirements  under  the 
law.  that  are  met  now  by  other  grant- 
ees, except  third-party  requests,  will 
have  to  be  met  by  this  foundation. 
That  is  the  answer  to  the  gentleman. 
It  is  no  different  than  any  other  U.S. 
Government  grantee  except  with  that 
one  statement. 

D  1230 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  if  I  may  reclaim  my  time,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  has 
been  the  product  of  a  historic  biparti- 
san recognition  that  the  United  States 
has  in  many  cases  neglected  its  role  in 
promoting  and  supporting  democratic 
institutions  abroad.  Sure,  we  have 
done  it  apparently  by  the  CIA  and 
other  official  Government  organiza- 
tions, but  that  is  not  the  right  way  to 
do  it. 

Since  the  Congress  authorized  the 
National  Endowment  last  year,  the 
two  political  party  institutes,  business, 
and  latjor  have  begun  to  develop  a 
series  of  assistance  programs  with 
their  counterpart  groups  in  foreign  na- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lago- 
MARsiNO)  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  The  Republi- 
can Institute,  for  example,  has  already 
committed  nearly  $600,000,  or  over 
half  of  its  fiscal  year  1984  budget,  to 
programs  designed  to  strengthen  mod- 
erate and  conservative  political  parties 
in  Latin  America.  Key  programs  to  be 
undertaken  over  the  next  2  months, 
for  example,  involve  an  assistance 
package  to  a  struggling  political  center 
in  Grenada,  a  program  to  create  and 
then  institutionalize  a  hemispheric  or- 
ganization of  moderate  and  conserva- 
tive political  parties,  and  an  initial  as- 
sistance and  training  program  with 
the  newly  elected  conservative  coali- 
tion in  Ecuador,  and  support  for  a 
nonpartisan  school  for  democracy  in 
South  America  for  the  training  of  po- 
litical leaders  from  nondemocratic  na- 
tions. 

Although  this  program  has  been  in 
existence  for  only  2  months  now,  the 
Republican  Institute  has  already  held 
discussions  with  political  party  leaders 
from  every  Latin  American  nation 
with  the  exception  of  Cuba.  Surinam, 
and  Paraguay. 

The  nature  of  these  discussions  and 
requests  for  assistance  presented,  and 
I  am  sure  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Democratic  program,  suggest  clearly 
that  the  Republican  Institute  and  the 
entire  NED  structure  are  deserving  of 
their  full  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  and  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  .should  be 
stressed  that  the  statement  that  was 
just  given  really  underscores  the  prob- 
lem that  we  have  before  us.  There  is  a 
problem  of  oversight  and  that  is  some- 
thing that  I  consider  serious  but  not 
overwhelming. 

But  the  real  problem  is  the  problem 
of  purpose.  The  groups  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  intends  to  support,  in 
my  judgment,  if  I  lived  in  those  coun- 
tries, I  would  probably  support.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  what  is  the 
Republican  Party  of  the  United  States 
of  >\merica  doing  with  taxpayer 
money  supporting  one  side  or  another 
in  a  political  situation  in  a  foreign 
country?  I  would  argue  that  it  would 
be  violative  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  if  a  foreign  government  at- 
tempted to  influence  our  politics.  The 
potential  of  such  activities  being  pro- 
foundly counterproductive  is  over- 
whelming. 

For  example,  I  would  stress  this 
again:  What  happens  if  one  of  those 
parties  does  not  get  elected  and  we 
have  Ronald  Reagan  as  President  of 
the  United  States?  We  have  a  situa- 
tion where  the  President's  political 
party  attempted  to  defeat  a  govern- 


ment that  might  arise  from  a  different 
political  party.  The  reverse  could 
happen  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
ledger. 

I  just  think  that  it  is  a  use  of  ele- 
phantine power  that  will  be  very,  very 
much  apposed  in  foreign  societies.  It 
will  leave  a  terrible  mark  on  the  candi- 
dates that  come  to  receive  American 
support  of  this  nature.  It  is  one  thing 


somebody  from  within  the  labor  move- 
ment? We  have  kids  in  high  school  in 
this  country  who  do  not  understand 
the  importance  of  a  free  society  and 
the  difference  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  kind  of  governments  we 
have  in  other  countries.  We  are  belat- 
edly spending  a  little  bit  of  money— a 
little  bit  of  money— on  what  we  call 
law-related  education  so  we  can  get 


to  have  European  political  parties  like ,  lawyers  and  judges  and  other  people 


the  West  Germans  relate  to  foreign 
parties  in  this  hemisphere,  but  it  is 
quite  another  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  think  that  we  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  this  in  a  very  proper  or  re- 
sponsible way. 

So  I  would  just  suggest  that  even  if 
we  solve  the  oversight  problem,  it  is 
the  purpose  problem  that  is  the  over- 
riding one  and  the  one  that  this  body 
should  be  very  concerned  witH. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottinger). 

We  just  received  the  assurances  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Mica),  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations,  for  an  extensive  oversight 
review  of  the  National  Endowment's 
startup  undertakii\gs.  Our  Nation  has 
a  democratic  process  that  we  can  be 
justly  proud  of  and  Which  other  na- 
tions can  learn  from,  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  this  program— to  foster  the 
democratic  process  in  less  fortunate 
\{  nations. 

\  Jfk  there  are  problems  in  the  pro- 

\sfraim,  then  let  us  look  to  provide  a 
^^ure  and  let  us  not  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water,  abolishing  such  a 
worthy  program. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  opposition  to  the  Ottinger 
amendment,  which  eliminated  all 
funding  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  could  oppose  this  on  the  merits.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  That  has 
been  pretty  well  done.  I  would  point 
this  out,  though:  Who  better  could 
represent  the  individual  segments  in 
this  country  in  our  free  society  than 
people  from  those  segments?  When 
you  go  to  a  foreign  country,  they  do 
not  want  to  hear  some  bureaucrat  tell 
them  how  the  Republican  Party 
works.  I  have  been  in  politics  all  my 
life,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not 
tell  you  how  the  Republican  Party 
works.  I  do  not  know  how  they  have 
hung  together  all  this  time. 

Who  better  explains  it  than  some- 
body from  within  the  Republican 
Party?  Who  better  could  tell  them 
about  the  free  labor  movement  than 


to  go  into  the  classroom  and  explain 
the  difference  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  other  governments. 

On  the  merits,  there  are  a  number  of 
arguments  to  be  made  for  this  pro- 
gram, but  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary. After  all,  we  heard  all  those  ar- 
guments for  3  or  4  or  5  days  just  last 
year.  We  thought  that  was  about 
enough  debate  in  this  Congress.  We 
went  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill, 
and  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill,  and 
so  the  authorization  of  $31.3  million 
for  this  program  was  passed. 

The  administration  requested  an  ap- 
propriation of  $34.3  million.  That  was 
more  than  the  authorization,  but  we 
recommended  an  appropriation  at  ex- 
actly the  authorized  level  of  $31.3  mil- 
lion. Now,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  had 
enough  debate.  Those  who  lost  are 
coming  in  now  and  saying,  'We  want 
another  chance  at  it,"  but  after  all,  in 
this  same  Congress,  we  authorized  this 
program  after  days  and  hours  and 
hours  of  deliberation.  All  the  argu- 
ments we  are  hearing  today  were 
brought  out.  We  approved  an  authori- 
zation for  $31.3  million  and  that  is  the 
amount  we  are  recommending  be  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill.  So  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  this  amendment  and 
approve  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  we  are 
back  is  that  many  of  us  felt  that  this 
program  had  a  potential  for  mischief. 
Now  it  appears  that  potential  has  been 
realized  and  that  there  are  funds  given 
to  the  labor  portion  of  this— as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  am  a  very  pro- 
labor  person— that  have  been  in  fact 
used  to  influence  an  election  in 
Panama  to  the  extent  that  the  Ambas- 
sador wrote  up  and  said,  "Get  this 
thing  stopped  before  it  embarrasses 
the  United  States." 

Mf.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  say 
that  if  it  is  true  that  $20,000  out  of  a 
total  appropriation  of  $18  million  that 
is  available  this  year  for  this  program 
was  used  in  the  wrong  way,  that  would 
be  the  smallest  amount  in  any  new 
program  that  was  misused  before  Con- 
gress got  it  straightened  out. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  But  I  think  it  is 
exemplary  of  the  kind  of  problem  we 
are  going  to  have,  and  that  is  why  I 


think  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  quite  in- 
terested in  this  topic  last  year  and  this 
year,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  topic 
about  which  we  ought  to  jump  to  con- 
clusions very  rapidly.  But  there  is  an 
inherent  problem  in  it  that  has  not 
been  fully  explored,  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  at  least  brought  out  for  all 
of  us  to  focus  on  for  just  a  moment. 

The  oversight  responsibility  and  au- 
thority that  has  been  discussed  here 
today  so  much  is  an  authority  that  has 
within  it  the  seeds  of  great  trouble.  If 
indeed  there  is  as  much  oversight  au- 
thority as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  indicated  to  look  into  the  funds 
and  their  use,  and  to  follow  those 
funds  into  the  foundations  established 
by  the  two  political  parties,  and  to  the 
extent  that  those  are  controlled  by 
the  two  national  political  parties;  that 
is,  that  those  foundations  receiving 
funds  are  controlled  by  the  two  na- 
tional parties,  it  then  can  go  into  the 
two  national  parties  and  question  ex- 
actly how  they  are  operating  and  how 
they  cause  control  to  be  exercised  over 
the  foundations  that  receive  these 
funds,  we  have  trouble,  trouble  we  do 
not  want. 
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We  do  not  want  to  have  that  kind  of 
trouble.  I  think  this  has  been  inherent 
in  what  has  been  developing  over  the 
last  year  in  this  program.  We  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  facts  before  us  at  this 
point  because  we  have  not  had  that 
kind  of  oversight  exercise,  but  we  will 
have  this  inherent  conflict  between 
this  body  and  one  of  the  two  major  po- 
litical parties  at  some  point  down  t^e 
road  if  we  do  not  stop  this  right  now. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  in  his 
amendment  pinpoints  the  one  area  ac- 
tually, the  two  political  parties.  Where 
the  restraint  ought  to  be  exercised  in 
the  funding  of  this  program.  The  gen- 
tleman is  quite  correct.  We  ought  not 
to  go  further  down  this  road  with  the 
involvement  of  the  two  political  par- 
ties without  knowing  exactly  what  it  is 
we  are  undertaking.  And  what  we  are 
undertaking  is  to  allow  the  exercise  or 
to  authorize  the  exercise  of  oversight 
by  whatever  party  happens  to  have 
the  majority  in  whichever  House  of 
the  legislative  branch  at  the  particular 
time  that  chooses  to  go  after  the  oppo- 
site political  party  in  relation  to  the 
operation  of  this  program. 

No,  thank  you.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  it.  We  do  not  have  to  set  it  up 
that  way  in  the  first  place.  We  did  it 
last  year.  We  are  not  that  far  along.  It 
is  a  very  young  program.  It  need  not 
be  continued  in  that  form.  It  can  be 
continued  without  the  participation  of 
the  parties. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  gentlemans  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  important 
point  that  has  been  missed  thus  far  by 
some  of  the  previous  speakers. 

Giving  money  to  political  parties 
participating  in  the  internal  politics  of 
foreign  countries— that  is,  setting  up 
an  international  political  action  com- 
mittee—is proper  under  the  legislation 
as  it  is  now  framed.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  appropriate,  becau.se  the  ac- 
tivities we  are  concerned  about  are  not 
improper  under  the  act.  Proper  over- 
sight will  not  show  that  this  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  statute.  The  stat- 
ute, the  way  it  is  framed  right  now, 
does  not  prohibit  you  from  donating 
Federal  money  in  foreign  campaigns. 

The  problem  is  not  oversight.  All  the 
oversight  in  the  world  will  not  correct 
this  situation.  The  problem  is  with  the 
program  itself. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  clarifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  just  wish  to  underscore  the  same 
point.  What  we  are  talking  about  is 
not  a  misuse  of  the  taxpayers"  funds 
but  a  misjudgment  of  the  Congress  in 
terms  of  what  ta.xpayer  funds  should 
be  used  for.  These  funds  were  used 
properly  under  the  law.  They  just 
happened  to  be  used  foolishly. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger) 
and,  from  what  I  hear,  the  possible 
amendment  of  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  whose  sincerity 
on  this  issue  is  quite  profound.  He  is 
someone  for  whom  I  have  high  regard, 
but  I  think  it  would  be.  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  pointed  out. 
throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water  if  we  just  accepted  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

Why  is  everyone  so  afraid  of  contro- 
versy, the  very  nature  of  democracy  is 
controversy.  There  will  be  controversy 
over  political  elections  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, in  Africa,  or  in  Asia  in  perpetuity. 
That  is  the  nature  of  the  very  demo- 
cratic fabric  which  has  been  developed 
in  this  country  and  which  is  beginning 
to  flower  in  Central  America  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  fact.  I 
would  hasten  to  add  that  if  there  is 
any   more   important   project   in   the 


world  today,  than  to  rally  democratic 
governments  to  bring  out  the  center  of 
the  political  spectrum.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  it  is.  And  I  say.  "center." 
meaning  center  left  and  center  right, 
because  the  nature  of  the  real  debate 
going  on  in  the  world  is  not  over  the 
authoritarianism  or  totalitarianism  of 
the  right  or  the  left;  it  is  how  we  In 
the  free  world  and  in  this  country  can 
build  up  the  democratic  center  of  the 
political  process  and  the  democratic 
experience  in  the  developing  world 
and  in  those  countries  so  important  to 
the  future  of  the  free  world. 

This  rallying  of  democracy  is  .some- 
thing that  I  think  this  country  should 
stand  for.  As  Morton  Kondracke 
wrote,  the  democracies  (need)  rally 
ing  and  America  needs  an  upgrading 
of  its  overt  programs  to  promote  free- 
dom and  combat  freedom's  enemies."  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Kondracke.  and  I  ap- 
plaud his  support  for  the  President's 
democracy  initiative.  I  think  this 
project,  while  flawed,  will  be  subject 
to  appropriate  oversight.  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  made  an  eloquent  plea 
for  recognizing  some  of  the  internal 
contradictions,  but  there  are  internal 
contradictions  to  any  project  as  far- 
reaching  as  trying  to  encourage  de- 
mocracy in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oilman),  made  the  key  point,  which  is: 
Do  we  want  to  take  away  from  this 
country  at  this  critical  juncture  in  his- 
tory a  chance  to  foster  the  democratic 
process  throughout  the  world? 

I  say  no,  and  I  thmk  it  would  be  a 
big  mistake  to  cut  out  the  two  political 
parties  from  participating  in  this  great 
undertaking. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  talk- 
ing about  the  Republican  Parly.  I 
could  say  the  .same  thing,  I  guess,  in 
friendly  fashion  about  the  Democratic 
Party,  or  we  both  could  say  the  same 
thmg  about  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce or  the  AFL-CIO  and  their  free 
labor  movement  in  Central  America  or 
throughout  the  world. 

So  there  are  going  to  be  some  con- 
tradictions, there  is  going  to  be  con- 
flict, there  is  going  to  be  competition, 
and  there  are  going  to  be  statements 
made  by  opposition  leaders  that  they 
were  defeated  by  the  CIA  or  the 
American  Congress  or  the  President's 
party,  as  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Leach ),  pointed  out. 
those  are  legitimate  concerns.  But  I 
would  point  out  that  such  disinforma- 
tion and  propaganda  are  hardly  un- 
known already.  We  must  not  censor 
our  every  initiative  for  fear  of  this 
kind  of  pernicious  exploitation.  Again 
I  beg,  ask,  and  urge  my  colleagues  not 
to  fall  prey  to  the  idea  that  we  can 
just  turn  our  backs  on  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  world  with  regard  to  trying 
to  build  free  institutions  and  build  up 
the  fabric  of  democracy. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  this:  I  spent  a  part  of  a  recent  trip 


to  Central  America  in  Panama  right 
before  the  elections  were  beginning. 
Our  two  political  parties  are  going  to 
have  seminars,  they  are  going  to  have 
conventions,  and  they  are  going  to 
have  training  centers  in  Latin  America 
to  explain,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  pointed  out,  what  political  par- 
ties are  all  about. 

One  cannot  believe  the  hunger  in 
Latin  America  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  how  our  two-party  system  works 
and  how  we  can  build  up  the.whole  ex- 
perience within  the  mutual  framework 
of  political  parties. 

Yes,  the  Republican  Party  will  get 
criticized,  and  the  Democratic  Party 
will  be  criticized,  just  as  America  is  not 
immune  from  criticism,  both  fair  and 
unfair;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  big 
mistake  to  cut  out  the  funding  on  that 
basis.  There  is  the  availability  of 
proper  oversight,  and  we  should  exer- 
cise that  oversight,  but  I  just  urge 
that  wo  not,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  pointed  out,  throw  the  baby 
out  with  the  bath  water. 

This  is  the  time  in  which  we  should 
be  trying  to  rally  the  free  world  on 
behalf  of  democracy.  We  are  going  to 
have  criticism,  but  those  criticisms  can 
be  overcome  with  the  type  of  over- 
sight that  I  think  is  available. 

This  is  a  project  that  is  just  begin- 
ning. Carl  Gershman  has  been  both 
praised  and  criticized  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  but  I  want  to  say.  as  some- 
one who  has  watched  his  fine  career  in 
the  United  Nations,  along  with  our 
great  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick, 
that  I  think  he  is  going  to  make  an 
outstanding  and  dedicated  head  of 
Project  Democracy.  And  I  think  the 
involvement  of  the  AFL-CIO.  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Democrat- 
ic Party,  and  the  Republican  Party  is  a 
healthy  thing,  again  given  the  reality 
that  we  in  the  Congress  need  to  exer- 
cise the  proper  oversight  and  restraint 
on  some  of  the  political  aspects  of 
NED. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gregg,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kemp  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
great  "Democrat"  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, y 

Mr.  GREGC^^r.  Chairman,  that  is 
going  to  come  as  a  surprise  to  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  the  gen- 
tlemans  viewpoint  and  happen  to 
agree  that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
promote  democracy.  But  I  do  believe 
we  are  missing  the  basic  philosophical 
point  here  if  we  oppose  the  Ottinger 
amendment.  I  happen  to  support  it. 
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The  point  is  that  we  should  not  be  trying  to  advance  partisan  competition  Mr.  •  FRENZEL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

using  the  private  sector,  whether  it  is  in  those  countries.  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

the  labor  movement  or  whether  it  is  We  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  that  wyds. 

our    political    parties,    with    Federal  competition    or    that    criticism.    We  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in  my 

funds  in  order  to  underwrite  a  federal-  ought"  to  welcome  it,  because  that  is  office  being  edified  by  this  debate.  My 

ly  promoted  democratization  interna-  the  nature  of  a  democracy.  judgment,  after  listening  to  a  number 

tionally.  If  we  are  going  to  do  that  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  of  the  participants,  is  that  the  only 

internationally,  if  we  are  going  to  have  gentleman   from  New   York   has  ex-  thing  good  about  this  feature  in  the 

a  Project  Democracy,  then  let  us  do  pired.  bill  is  that  the  appropriation  is  small, 

that  in  the  Federal  Government.  Let  (At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gregg,  and  by  only  because,  however,  it  is  a  new  pro- 

us  not  take  those  moneys  and  in  a  sub  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kemp  was  al-  gram. 

rosa  way  put  them  out  into  the  private  lowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min-  Now,   $10   or  $30   million,   of   what 

sector    and    then    allow    the    private  utes.)  seems  to  many  of  us  to  be  sort  of  a  po- 

sector  to  expend  that  money,  first,  be-  Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  litical  slush  fund   is  a  bad  thing.  A 

cause  we  have  no  control  over  how  gentleman  yield  on  that  point?  slush  fund  from  which  the  prying  eyes 

those  moneys  are  spent,  and,  second,  ^j.  kEMP.  Yes.  of  most  of  us  ordinary  Members  of 

because   the   money  becomes  tainted  n^^.  GREGG.  If  the  private  sector  is  Congress  are  prohibited  is  something 

automatically;   it  becomes  suspect  in  j^g  proper  place  to  do  this,  then  it  that  is  contrary  to  our  traditions,  and 

the  Third  World  or  in  any  area  in  should  be  private  sector  funds  that  do  contrary  to  our  purposes, 

wljiich  It  is  going  to  be  expended.  j^  ^^at  is  the  traditional  role  I  believe  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 

'                    D  1250  that  the  private  sector  assumes.  It  is  do  has  given  us  an  important  chance 

„  '  not  appropriate  for  us  to  be  underwrit-  to  get  rid  of  something  which  does  not 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  as  a  uovem-  .^^g  ^^^^  effort,  any  more  than  it  is  ap-  belong  in  this  appropriation  bill,  and 

ment.  Jf  we  wish  to  Prornote  aemocra-  p^opriate  for  us  to  be  subsidizing  other  of  which  we  may  at  some  point  wake 

cy  mternationally,  should  do  it  as  a ,;*=„„,     „„»i.,i»;„o     ;,,     tv,^     ,,,.i„ot«»  ,,k.  t,>  fir,H  n,ir=oUroc;  vor«  omhorroccoH 


cy  internationally. 

Government  agency  and  should  not  in 

a  sub  rosa  fashion  put  that  money  out. 

Mr.   KEMP.   Mr.   Chairman.   I   ask 


vate  sector  activities.  Those  are  quasi-        "Don't  worry,  the  Senate  will  take 

care  of  it." 


political     activities     in     the     private  up  to  find  ourselves  very  embarrassed, 

sector.                     J  I    would    say    parenthetically    here 

Mr.  KEMP.  We  subsidize  Radio  Free  that  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 

1I-.   mr.   ^Hiiiriiia.ii.   *   "^"^  Europe,  we  subsidize  Radio  Liberty,  we  subcommittee  and  its  chairman,  but  I 

unanimous  consent  ^  proceed  for  1  j^^j^j^^  ^^^^^  j^^rti.  We  are  subsi-  know  something  about  congressional 

additional     minute     with     which     to  organizatidns    that    can    help  oversight, 

answer  '"VKOod  colleague,  the  gentle-  ^^^J^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  democracy  a  Those   who   believe   that   the   over- 

'^TherHAIRl^i  there  objection  1°'  ^^e'^er  than  the  alternative.  sight  will  protect  us  are  the  people 

The  CHAIRMAN,  te  there  oDjection  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  who  tell  us,  "Don't  worry.  The  check 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from       ""•  '-**"-'"^              •       ,. 

New  York?                                          •  gentleman  will  yield,  those  are  not  pri-  is  in  the  mail. 

There  was  no  objection.  ...         .          ..... 

Mr  K-TTMP  Mr  Phftinnan  I  want  to  PUOlic  sector  activities, 

sa^  to  mv  friend'  the  g™  tTem^^rom  Mr.  KEMP.  And  this  is  quasi-public.  'Dont  worry,  it  will  never  be  funded 

NewHSSosmre  fSw?iorn^^^^^^^  Mr.    O'BRIEN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I  by  the  Appropriations  Committee." 

Se^Tgard  'that  iTrsoJany  be  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  Or.  "Don't  worry,  the  President  will 

lrin"rrhrhe%^en^t'r^'^fi$>m  "S?- Chairman,  I  think  we  have  a  ^W^  Mr.  Chairman  I  worry^  I  think 

New  Hampshire  on    his  issue.  I  think  chance  here  to  do  something  we  have  this  is  an  inappropriate  expenditure  of 

it  is  exactly  the  private  sector  that  never  done  before,  never  had  a  chance  the  taxpayer  s  money.  I  think  private 

could  do  it  better  than  the  two  politi-  to.  It  seems  to  me  when  we  try  to  ex-  agencies  should  spend  private  money 

cal  parties  press   ourselves   as   democracy   loving  in  a  way  that  appeals  to  them. 

Mr  GREGG  Mr  Chairman  will  the  people,  we  do  it  through  our  Federal  I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that 'point?  Government.   We  do   it  through  the  man   from    Colorado   will   be   swiftly 

Mr.  KEMP.  Let  me  take  my  time  State   Department.   Many   of   us   dis-  agreed  to.                          ^     «    ^^  ■ 
just  long  enough  to  answer  the  gentle-  agree  fi'om  one  administration  to  an-  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man's   thoughtful    criticism,    because  other  with  its  particular  views,  and  the  man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
that  is  a  legitimate  criticism  coming  professionals  come  on  the  scene,  some-  Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
from  the  right  of  the  center  of  this  po-  times  with  a  rather  stiff,  stilted,  pa-  guished  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
litical  body  and  I  am  on  the  right,  too.  tronizing  way,  trying  to  sell  democra-  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
But  1  want  to  say:  (a)  that  the  pri-  cy.  man.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
vate  sector  is  the  place  to  do  it.  (b)  We  This  is  a  chance  for  the  amateurs,  I   just   wanted   to   make  an   added 
do  hare  oversight,  (c)  It  seems  to  me  and  they  are  not  going  to  be  out  there  point  because  it  has  been  referred  to 
that  if  you  turn  it  over  to  the  Federal  in  the  cold  night  air  all  alone  with  no  in  the  debate. 

Government,   the  essential  character  controls.  Mica  and  Oilman  and  their  The  USIA  and  AID,  when  they  fund 

of  the  program  would  change.  Instead  committee  members  are  going  to  hold  an  activity  on  a  particular  project,  go 

of   private   individuals   working  with  them  accountable  and,  candidly,  if  it  by  a  project-by-project  basis.  In  other 

other  private  individuals  to  develop  does  not  work  we  can  cancel  the  pro-  words,  each  project  is  evaluated  before 

democratic  ideals  and  processes,  you  gram;  but  all  the  harbingers  of  doom  the  money  goes  to  it. 

would  have  just  another  government-  here  leave  me  unimpressed.  I  would  be  I  think  those  of  you,  who  know  me, 

to-government  assistance  project,  with  delighted  to  have  the  gentleman  from  know  that  I  am  not  a  particular  fan  of 

all  the  limitations  that  implies.  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  and  the  gentleman  some  of  the  projects  they  have  gotten 

The  AFL-CIO  probably  is  more  re-  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  travel  into, 

sponsible  for  building  democracy  in  El  the  circuit  and  spread  the  word  about  So  I  present  that  to  you,  not  as  a 

Salvador  than  any  other  single  organi-  Democrats  and  Republicans.  I  would  sterling   example   of   what   ought   to 

zation.  If  you  really  want  dem(x;ratic  like  to  have  those  people  get  a  look  at  happen,  but  to  point  out  the  differ- 

competition  in  El  Salvador  or  Panama  us  the  way  we  really  are  and  without  ence  in  the  way  those  programs  are 

or  Latin  America,  it  seems  to  me  the  the   inhibiting   trappings   of   govern-  run.  It  is  important  here  because  the 

way  to  bring  it  about  is  to  have  the  ment.  Project  Democracy  is  the  best  endowment    right    now    gives    block 

AFL-CIO,  the  Chamber,  the  Demo-  way  to  sell  democracy  and  I  whole-  funds   without   the   specific    projects 

cratic  Party,  and  the  Republican  Party  heartedly  oppose  the  amendment.  being  evaluated  beforehand. 
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Now.  that  may  change,  but  the  point 
is  what  we  have  done  in  setting  up  the 
endowment  is  go  from  a  system  where 
you  at  least  evaluated  each  project 
and  reviewed  It  and  had  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  applied  to  it.  to  a 
system  where  you  do  not  have  that  in- 
dividual analysis  and  do  not  have  the 
*  Freedom  of  Information  Act  apply. 
That  is  a  very  distinct  difference. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  straightens  that  prob- 
lem out. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
They  have  given  us  a  splendid  chance 
to  rid  this  bill  of  unneeded  baggage. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site numl)er  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  support 
this  amendment  to  strike  the  money.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  makes  a  compelling  case 
about  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  in 
making  an  attempt  to  spread  the  good 
word  about  democracy,  if  you  will,  and 
support  of  democratic  institutions;  but 
those  of  you  who  travel  to  these  coun- 
tries have  been  hosted  at  breakfast  or 
dinner  by  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  those  countries  or  by 
their  counterparts  in  those  countries. 
Those  institutions  represent  one  of 
the  things  that  I  think  many  people 
who  support  this  effort  are  trying  to 
promote  and  that  is  a  healthy  private 
sector  and  the  promotion  of  democrat- 
ic institutions. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  take  that 
away  from  them  by  making  it  a  feder- 
ally funded  project.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  United  States  of 
American  raises  millions  of  dollars. 
The  AFL-CIO  raises  millions  of  dol- 
lars every  year.  The  political  parlies  in 
this  country  raise  millions  of  dollars 
and  if  they  want  to  carry  out  this 
function,  which  I  think  in  many  ways 
is  quite  proper,  they  ought  to  do  it  out 
of  the  support  of  their  own  institu- 
tions. They  ought  not  to  cloak  it  in 
the  misgivings,  in  the  cynicism  of 
many  of  these  countries,  by  having 
Federal  funds  involved  in  it. 

I  would  just  hope— very  often  we 
hear  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  elsewhere  about  why  does  the 
Federal  Government  have  to  get  in- 
'  volved  in  this?  Why  is  it  that  we  be- 
lieve everything  has  to  start  in  Wash- 
ington? Why  do  we  have  to  lake  over  a 
good  program? 

The  AFL-CIO  has  been  down  in  El 
Salvador  trying  to  promote  land 
reform  and  trying  to  promote  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  I  dare  say  at 
great  risk  including  the  murder  of  a 
.  couple  of  their  members  who  were 
down  there  doing  that. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  is  down 
there  trying  to  promote  the  private 


sector.  The  chamber  of  commerce  is 
raising  the  roof  about  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  Nicaraguan  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  made  an  appeal. 

Those  are  the  institutions  and  their 
counterparts  that  work  with  one  an- 
other, but  to  come  along  now  and 
throw  down  $31  million  of  taxpayers' 
money  and  think  that  it  is  going  to  get 
that  much  better  or  that  much  strong- 
er. I  think  is  a  fallacy,  those  institu- 
tions ought  to  walk  on  their  own  two 
feet.  They  ought  to  walk  into  those 
countries  and  represent  themselves  as 
what  they  are.  They  are  part  of  an 
open  and  free  society  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Some  of  them  rep- 
resent working  people.  Some  of  them 
represent  the  corporate  sector  and 
they  represent  the  political  parties 
and  they  ought  to  go  free  and  un- 
shackled from  the  idea  they  also  rep- 
resent a  particular  administration  or 
the  Federal  Government. 

We  have  agencies  that  handle  that, 
as  was  pointed  out— Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Marti  and  all  that. 
We  have  governmental  agencies  that 
handle  that.  We  have  embassies.  We 
have  ambassadors.  We  have  the  whole 
Foreign  Service  that  is  there  to  repre- 
sent us. 

Why  do  we  have  to  absorb  this  initi- 
ative and  suggest  that  it  be  federally 
run.  federally  mandated  now  with 
Federal  oversight?  Pretty  soon  we  will 
be  back  here  on  the  floor  debating  the 
projects  that  they  have  undertaken, 
whether  or  not  they  reflect  this  ad- 
ministration s  view  or  a  liberal  view. 

Somebody  read  off  a  couple  of 
projects  and  said  they  are  supporting 
conservative  political  parties.  What 
about  liberal  political  parlies?  Why  do 
we  not  leave  them  alone?  Why  do  we 
not  leave  them  alone  and  let  the  AFL 
go  out  and  support  people  who  they 
think  would  enhance  democratic  insti- 
tutions? Let  the  chamber  of  commerce 
go  out  and  support  people  who  they 
think  will  enhance  democratic  institu- 
tions. And  let  our  political  parties 
alone. 

Our  political  parties  have  enough 
trouble  explaining  the  two-party 
system  to  the  American  public.  If  you 
want  to  spend  $31  million,  give  it  to 
the  parlies  to  tell  them  what  is  going 
to  be  going  on  in  San  Francisco  and 
Dallas. 

I  do  not  think  they  can  explain  it  for 
$100  million. 

But  in  any  case.  I  think  what  is  im- 
portant is  to  let  these  people  go  free. 
They  represent  pillars  of  the  Ameri- 
can democratic  institutions,  and  we 
ought  not  to  absorb  them  instead  in 
the  Federal  Government,  quasi  or  not 
quasi. 

In  fact,  what  they  come  up  for  is  an 
annual  appropriation  and  a  review  on 
an  oversight,  and  I  can  just  see  that 
this  will  make  the  old  fights  over  the 
National  Science  Foundation  grants 
kids'  play.  We  do  not  like  the  title  or 


we  do  not  like  this  organization  and 
we  will  fight  each  other. 

Let  them  go  out  and  leave  them 
alone.  They  represent  the  so-called 
private  sector.  Let  us  keep  it  private. 

They  really  do  not  need  this  money. 
We  know  that.  The  coffers  are  over- 
flowing. In  each  one  of  these  organiza- 
tions they  really  do  not  need  $31  mil- 
lion. 

I  suspect  there  are  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  or  overseas 
or  elsewhere  that  could  use  this  $31 
million,  and  if  these  people  really  have 
the  best  interests  of  democracy,  of 
promoting  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, promoting  our  way  of  life,  our  di- 
versity, our  controversy,  then  they 
ought  to  take  it  upon  themselves  as 
good  citizens,  not  because  the  Federal 
Government  gave  them  the  money  to 
do  it. 

I  say  let  us  just  see  how  it  goes.  Let 
us  see  how  interested  they  are  in  doing 
it.  They  can  go  out  there.  They  are 
free  to  do  it.  'They  have  been  doing  it 
for  years. 

If  you  go  to  the  most  remote  little 
village  in  Latin  America,  somebody  is 
there  waving  at  you  when  you  come 
and  they  have  a  Rotary  Club  flag,  or  a 
Kiwanis  Club  flag,  and  they  have  visi- 
tors coming  back  and  forth. 

That  is  how  we  can  promote  it  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  not 
from  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairmsfh.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  We  have  had  this  ar- 
gument with  respect  to  this  entire  pro- 
gram before.  It  has  been  authorized 
and  partially  appropriated,  and  now 
the  attack  is  on  the  appropriation. 

I  suppose  it  is  loo  much  to  ask  that 
this  debate  be  deferred  until  the  pro- 
gram gets  firmly  established.  But  I 
have  been  around  long  enough  to 
know  that  this  is  the  case  with  nearly 
every  new  idea  around  here. 

I  am  a  little  bit  surprised,  frankly,  to 
have  heard  more  slrawmen  arguments 
put  up  here,  although  with  good  con- 
.science  and  sincere  conviction. 

But  let  me  just  say  this:  As  a  matter 
of  national  policy,  we  have,  as  a  Con- 
gress and  as  administration  after  ad- 
ministration has  done,  spent  several 
hundred  million  dollars  in  an  effort  to 
let  the  people  of  the  world  know  what 
the  United  States  is  all  about.  And  we 
have  a  national  policy  for  that  because 
we  think  it  is  important. 

We  not  only  have  exchange  pro- 
grams which  have  been  alluded  to. 
radio  programs,  publications,  informa- 
tion centers  of  one  kind  or  another 
which  every  government  in  the  world 
uses  as  a  means  to  explain  their  cul- 
tures and  their  systems  to  other 
people  of  the  world.  If  you  think  we 
are  spending  a  lot  of  money,  just  think 
what  the  other  side  is  spending  in  this 


area.  This  is  a  competition  of  ideas, 
my  friends.  They  are  spending  billions 
of  dollars  every  year  while  we  are 
trying  to  compete  with  much  less  than 
that  in  the  $800  million  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  of  which  this 
particular  program  is  a  small  drop, 
$3.3  million. 

What  does  that  represent?  It  repre- 
sents a  new  initiative  in  the  sense  that 
we  are  calling  upon  four  major  ele- 
ments of  our  society  to  take  on  a  spe- 
cial task.  Not  that  they  have  not  been 
doing  this  before  on  their  own.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  wha  preceded 
me.  They  have,  and  they  have  been 
doing  a  good  job. 

We  are  suggesting  that  they  do  a 
little  bit  more  and  get  directly  in- 
volved in  the  effort  to  encourage,  en- 
hance, and  describe  democratic  values. 
They  are  not  alone.  There  are  also  pri- 
vate, voluntary  organizations;  there 
are  individuals,  all  of  whom  are  grant- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Government. 

If  we  do  not  tell  our  own  story,  who 
in  the  world  is  going  to  tell  it  for  us? 
With  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
world  hungry,  sick,  uneducated,  ill 
clothed,  not  participating  in  the  main- 
stream of  their  societies  politically,  so- 
cially, economically,  or  otherwise,  it  is 
absolute  folly  to  think  that  all  of 
those  people  out  there  understand 
how  good  Americans  are  and  what 
freedoms  we  have:  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  politi- 
cal parties,  freedom  to  participate, 
freedom  to  criticize. 

We  have  to  go  out  and  explain  to 
these  people  the  best  we  know  how, 
with  the  best  segments  of  our  society. 
And  we  are  asking  people  who  are  po- 
tential grantees  of  this  very  small  pro- 
gram to  help  the  United  States  do 
that  job. 

What  in  the  world  is  wrong  with 
that?  The  answer  is  nothing,  unless 
you  are  afraid  to  try  it.  I  am  not  afraid 
to  try  it. 

I  think  we  have  relied  too  long 
simply  on  military  capability,  and  on 
economic  assistance  to  try  to  get  our 
message  across  to  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world.  Here  is  a  small  program 
that  gives  the  private  sector,  private 
voluntary  organizations,  and  four 
major  segments  of  our  society  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  this  effort. 
To  do  what?  To  explain  to  people 
what  It  is  to  have  political  freedom,  to 
explain  to  people  what  it  means  to 
have  a  free  enterprise  system,  to  ex- 
plain to  people  what  it  means  to  have 
free  labor  unions,  to  explain  to  people 
what  it  means  to  have  organizations 
that  can  come  together  and  meet  with 
other  people  in  other  lands  to  describe 
what  we  have  in  this  country,  and  to 
do  it  on  a  1-on-l  basis. 

I  urge  you  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
word£^ 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
follow,  and  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  his  remarks. 

I  have  a  statement,  a  little  example 
that  I  use  back  home  when  I  am 
speaking  to  high  school  groups  trying 
to  explain  to  them  the  difficulties  we 
have  in  foreign  policy  in  this  country. 
I  say,  "Let  us  assume  that  the 
United  States  is  going  into  some  for- 
eign land,  Latin  America,  Africa,  wher- 
ever. We  say  to  this  country,  yes,  we 
will  help  you;  we  will  give  you  some 
aid  that  you  are  seeking. 

"But  you  have  to  understand  we 
have  certain  principles  in  our  country. 
You  happen  to  have  a  lifelong  tradi- 
tion in  this  country  where  you  are 
king  or  dictator  and  when  you  die  your 
son  becomes  king  or  dictator  and  you 
are  going  to  continue  your  dictator- 
ship, kingship,  or  whatever  the  situa- 
tion might  be.  You  have  to  understand 
we  do  not  like  that  in  America.  We 
want  you  to  allow  the  people  to  decide. 
We  want  you  to  be  willing  to  risk  the 
power  and  the  prestige  that  you  have 
always  had  to  let  them  choose  their 
governmental  leaders." 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union 
comes  in  and  visits  the  same  country 
and  they  say,  "Yes.  we  want  to  help 
you.  We  want  to  give  you  the  same 
economic  assistance  that  the  United 
States  has  talked  about  to  solve  some 
of  your  problems.  You  know  the 
United  States  tells  you  you  have  to 
have  all  of  these  elections,  you  have  to 
give  up  your  power  and  let  the  people 
decide  and  all  of  this  kind  of  stuff.  We 
do  not  believe  in  all  of  that  junk.  If 
you  want  to  keep  your  dictatorship  in 
your  country,  go  right  ahead. ' 

Assume  you  are  in  one  of  those 
countries  and  you  are  a  part  of  that 
government,  you  are  the  government 
of  that  country  and  you  want  to  pre- 
serve your  power,  because,  frankly,  it 
is  human  natural  instinct  in  every  one 
of  us,  and  especially  people  who  have 
had  that  as  a  tradition.  In  that  kind  of 
a  scenario  where  do  you  think  those 
people  are  going  to  go? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
where  they  are  going  to  go.  All  odds  at 
the  beginning  are  that  they  are  going 
to  side  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  I  was  sitting  and  listening  to  this 
debate,  reading  my  mail,  a  lady  in  my 
district  wrote  about  her  experiences  in 
Panama  a  few  years  ago.  She  has  cor- 
responded with  a  lady  who  was  her 
maid  while  she  and  her  husband  were 
working  for  the  U.S.  Government  in 
Panama.  The  lady  goes  on  to  tell 
about  how  this  maid  has  written  and 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  distress  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  her  son  has  just 
received  a  3-year  scholarship  to 
Moscow. 

The  principal  program  we  are  talk- 
ing about  today,  folks,  does  not  pro- 
vide scholarships  to  Moscow  or  to  the 
United  States  or  anywhere  else.  I  am 


not  going  to  suggest  that  it  does.  But 
as  the  chairman  of  our  Foreign  Ajfairs 
Committee  just  said,  let  us  under- 
stand, ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  what 
we  are  living  in  is  a  real  world,  not  an 
idealistic  world;  there  is  out  there  a 
competition  for  ideas. 
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And  that  is  what  we  are  facing 
today,  if  you  do  not  want  to  do  it  with 
war  and  if  you  do  not  want  to  do  it 
with  arms;  understand  the  cost  and 
the  difficulty  of  doing  it  with  the  free- 
dom of  choice,  the  freedbm  of  ideas. 

I  have  made  the  statement  that 
frankly,  each  and  every  Member  of 
this  Congress  happens  to  be  very 
lucky.  We  are  educated  enough  to 
know  how  to  participate  in  the  politi- 
cal system.  I  would  suggest  that  many 
Americans  are  disenfranchised  from 
even  participating  in  the  American 
system  because  they  do  not  know  the 
processes  of  joining  a  political  party, 
circulating  nomination  papers,  putting 
together  a  brochure  and  pamphlets, 
raising  money,  and  otherwise  partici- 
pating in  the  American  political 
system.  If  we  have  that  problem  here 
in  the  United  States  with  the  200-year 
history  and  tradition  of  democracy, 
think  of  the  difficulty  in  another 
country. 

To  think  of  the  difficulty  in  that 
country.  Let  us  just  use  El  Salvador  or 
Panama  as  an  example;  the  difficulty 
of  putting  together  political  parties 
and  telling  the  people  what  needs  to 
be  done  in  organizing  those  political 
parties.  The  difficulty  of  telling  the 
various  landowners  and  business  serv- 
ices of  El  Salvador,  Panama,  what  it 
means  to  legally  participate  in  the 
system  without  going  in  there  and 
trying  to  dictate  through  big  bucks 
the  decisions  of  that  electoral  process; 
the  difficulty  of  unions  going  in  and 
getting  the  common  worker,  the  blue- 
collar  worker  to  participate  in  the 
system  and  to  believe  there  is  a  worth- 
while motive  in  doing  so. 

All  we  are  talking  about  here  is  an 
experiment  in  the  right  of  people  to 
participate  in  the  system.  I  always  use 
the  example  of  a  young  fellow  in  my 
district  who  came  to  me  and  talked 
about  our  needs  in  Poland,  El  Salva- 
dor, et  cetera,  to  which  I  offered  these 
thoughts;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
American  dream.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  American  dream,  my 
friend,  rather  it  is  a  universal  dream  in 
the  hearts,  in  the  minds  of  people  all 
over  the  world  who  simply  want  the 
chance  to  be  free  and  the  opportunity 
to  chart  their  own  destiny. 

I  cannot  guarantee  you  this  program 
is  going  to  work  but  I  do  believe  we 
ought  to  give  it  a  chance.  That  is  what 
we  are  doing  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
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(On  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gunderson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  wonderful 
ideals  and  my  good  friend  from  Flor- 
ida's eloquent  speech,  but  that  is  not 
what  this  money  is  being  used  for;  it  is 
not  being  used  in  an  accountable  way 
and  it  is  not  being  used  to  feed  the 
hungry  or  to  educate  people  in  the 
democratic  process. 

What  you  have  had  is  an  instance 
that  is  going  to  be  repeated  time  and 
time  again:  it  has  been  used  to  hire 
campaign  workers  for  a  political  party 
in  a  foreign  country  that  is  embarrass- 
ing to  the  United  States  to  the  extent 
that  the  Ambassador  has  to  write  and 
say.  "Stop  this  because  it  is  hurting 
the  interests  of  the  United  States." 

That  is  the  kind  of  mischief  you  are 
going  to  get  into,  when  an  inexperi- 
enced, uncontrolled,  unaccountable 
agency  is  given  a  pot  of  money. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  think  we  have 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  one  possible 
$20,000  mistake  in  a  $31  million  pro- 
gram does  not  destroy  the  entire  pro- 
gram. We  have  talked  about  oversight 
here.  What  is  the  role  of  oversight? 
The  role  of  oversight  is  to  find  out  if 
there  is  a  need  for  change  in  the  law: 
if  there  is  a  need  for  change  in  the  law 
in  the  future,  then  we  can  change  it. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee. Everyone  has  expressed  confi- 
dence in  the  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. Let  us  give  him  a  chance. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  think  it  goes  too  far. 

I  am  in  favor  of  efforts  by  private  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  to 
spread  the  word,  not  only  to  tell  our 
story  but  for  the  private  sector  to  help 
institutions,  private  institutions  in 
other  countries  develop  in  a  democrat- 
ic fashion. 

So  it  is  not.  again,  just  to  tell  our 
story,  but  it  is  to  assist  them  to  assist 
groups  in  the  private  sector  that  also 
want  to  develop  democratically. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  Ottinger 
amendment  for  this  reason:  I  think  it 
is  a  mistake  to  draw  a  rigid  line  be- 
tween public  and  private  and  to  say  in 
this  country  there  should  be  no  public 
assistance  to  private  sector  efforts 
overseas  in  the  political  sector  or  relat- 
ed sectors. 

That  is  not  reality.  There  has  been 
reference,  for  example,  to  the  efforts 
of  the  labor  movement  overseas.  They 
are  receiving  moneys  in  addition  to 
those  that  come  through  this  source. 
They  are  receiving  money  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
^nent.  That  is  public  money. 


And  there  is  no  use  of  our  standing 
here  and  saying  that  we  should  draw 
an  absolutely  rigid  wall  between  pri- 
vate sector  activities  overseas  and  the 
U.S.  P»ublic  Treasury. 

Public  Law  480  money  is  provided  to 
private  groups  and  they  are  doing 
more  than  providing  food:  they  are 
working  in  a  large  number  of  projects. 
So  in  a  word  to  now  .say,  as  to  the  en- 
dowment, we  are  going  to  eliminate 
every  cent,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  mis- 
take. But  I  want  to  express  something 
that  I  feel  strongly  about  and  I  am 
sorry  that  the  other  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  not  on  the  floor. 

I  heard  his  words  and  I  hope  he  will 
lake  this  seriously:  I  was  deeply  con- 
cerned when  I  heard  the  list  of 
projects  read  by  the  other  gentleman 
from  California,  as  to  what  we  are 
funding  in  the  way  of  political  party- 
to-political  party  relationships  over- 
seas. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  very,  very  care- 
ful. An  experiment  is  one  thing  and  I 
support  it.  But  an  open-ended  appro- 
priation that  gives  either  U.S.  political 
party  the  power  to  do  whatever  it 
wants  in  developing  countries.  I  think, 
is  extremely  dangerous.  Prom  the  list 
that  was  read  here  I  think  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  there  is  a  danger  that  U.S. 
funds  are  going  to  be  used  to  develop, 
not  institutes  to  train  people  in  the 
democratic  way,  but  to  build  alliances 
between  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties  in  the  United  States  and 
political  parties  overseas,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis. 

That  we  very  much  need  to  look  at. 
That  I  do  not  think  was  the  intent  of 
the  endowment  when  I  voted  for  it. 
that  we  create  international  alliances 
on  a  continuing  basis  between  the 
Democratic  Party  and  political  parties 
overseas  or  the  Republican  Party  and 
political  parties  overseas:  but  that  is 
the  trend  of  the  projects  as  read  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  earlier. 
So.  in  a  word.  I  hope  that  we  will 
defeat  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  We  will  then 
have  the  amendment,  if  the  Ottinger 
amendment  is  defeated,  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  and  I  hope  we  will 
use  that  occasion  for  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion. I  know  we  are  anxious  to  go 
on  to  other  bills  but  this  is  an  impor- 
tant issue.  I  hope  we  will  use  that  oc- 
casion, if  it  arises,  to  discuss  what  is 
the  real  purpose  of  our  funding  politi- 
cal parties  in  this  country  to  work 
overseas. 

I  say  to  help  democratic  institutions 
there,  yet.  But  to  create  continuing, 
entangling  alliances  between  parties 
here  and  parties  overseas,  that  I  say. 
at  best,  is  dubious,  and  at  worst  is 
very,  very  dangerous. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  OTTINGER.   Mr.  Chairman.   I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote    was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  226.  noes 
173.  not  voting  34,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  1941 
AYES-226 


Ackorman 

Hall.  Ralph 

Pease 

Akaka 

Hamilion 

Penny 

Albo.sla 

Hammerschmidl  Rahall 

Andrt'w.s  i  NCt 

Han.sen  lUTi 

Raich  lord 

Andrew. s  iTXi 

Harkm 

Ray 

Applc-gatt' 

Harri.son 

Roberts 

Archi-r 

Harlnett 

Robinson 

Bnrllill 

Hayes    .^ 

Roemer 

Batrmnn 

Hefner 

RoKPrs 

Bates 

HiKhlower 

Roukema 

Bfdi-11 

Hiler 

Rowland 

Bt'iU'rvson 

Hillis 

Roybal 

Bcthiinc 

Hopkin.s 

Rudd 

Bi-vill 

Hubbard 

Savage 

Bhli-y 

Hurkaby 

Sohaeter 

Boland 

HuKhe.s 

Schneider 

Boner 

Hullo 

Schroeder 

Bonior 

Jarob.s 

Schumer 

Bonker 

John.son 

SeiNTlinK 

Boxer 

Jones  iNCi 

Shannon 

Brown  i  CO  i 

Jones  lOKi 

Sharp 

Broyhill 

Joni's  '  TN  > 

Shaw 

Campbell 

Kaplur 

Shumway 

Carne.\ 

Kastenmeier 

Shuster 

Carper 

Kennelly 

Sikorski 

Chappji- 

Kindnes.s 

Sisisky 

Cheney 

KI<T7.ka 

Sk<'en 

Clarke 

KoRov.sek 

Slaltery 

Clay 

Kramer 

Smith  iNEi 

Coal.s 

l,earh 

Smith.  Denny 

ColllMS 

l/fhman  iCAi 

Smith.  Robert 

Conable 

Leiand 

Snowf 

C'onyer.s 

Loelfler 

Snyder 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lonii  iMD) 

Spence 

Crane.  Philip 

Ixjwry  iWA) 

Stance  land 

D  Amours 

Luken 

Stark 

Daniel 

LunKren 

Strnholm 

Darden 

Markey 

Stokes 

Dft.srhle 

Marlenee 

SI  rat  ion 

Daub 

Marlin  ULi 

Studds 

Da\  i.s 

Martin  'NCi 

Stump 

Dellum.s 

Mart  Inez 

Siihdguisl 

Dickinson 

Mavroiiles 

Synar 

Dirks 

Mazzoli 

Tallon 

DinKell 

McCain 

Tauke 

Donnelly 

McCandle.ss 

Taylor 

Dorian 

MrCloskey 

Thomas  <GA  i 

Dowdy 

McCollum 

Towns 

Dow  ney 

McGral  h 

Valentine 

Dreler 

MrHuKh 

Vandergriff 

Duncan. 

MrKi'rnan 

Yen  to 

Durhin 

McNull.N 

Volkmer 

U>son 

Mikulski 

Vucanovich 

f:ekarl 

Miller 'CAi 

WalKren 

Edxar 

Miller  lOHi 

Walker 

Edw  ard-s  i  CA  < 

Moakley 

Watkins 

Emerson 

MonlKomery 

Weaver 

EnKii.sh 

Moody 

Weber 

E\ ans 1 1 A 1 

Moore 

Wei;ss 

i:\  aii.s  '  I L ) 

Moorhead 

Wheat 

Fazio 

Morri.son  (CTi 

Whilehursl 

FeiKhan 

Mrazek 

Whilley 

Fleld.s 

Seal 

Whillaker 

Florio 

Nelson 

Williams  iMT) 

Ford(MD 

NieKson 

Williams  (OH) 

Frank 

Oakar 

Winn 

Frenzel 

Ob<Tslar 

Wirlh 

Pro.sl 

Olin 

Wl.se 

Geka-s 

OllinKer 

Wolpe 

Glirkman 

Owens 

Wortley 

Gore 

Ox  ley 

Wyden 

Gradison 

Packard 

Yales 

GreKR 

Panella 

Young  (AK) 

GuarmI 

Parris 

Z.schau 

Hall  <  IN) 

Palman 

Hall  ( OH  1 

Paul 

May  SI,  im 
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Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnes 

Bennell 

Bereuter 

Herman 

Blaggi 

Bilirakis 

Boehlert 

BogBS      I 

Borski     I 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Brill 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  ( CA ) 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton.  (IN) 

Carr        ' 

Chandlef 

Chappell 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlil^ 

Courier  i 

Coyne    | 

Craig 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick  i 

DcWine 

Dwyer   ] 

Early 

Edwards  (AL) 

Erlenborn 

Fascell 

Perraro , 

Fiedler 

Fish       I 

Flippo   I 

PogliettR 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler  , 

Puqum 

Garcia  I 

Gaydos 

Gejdenjon 


NOES— 173 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Sam 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heflel 

HeEtel 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latla 

Lehman  <FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Mack 

Madigan 

Matsui 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mineta 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 


Natcher 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Ortia 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Regula 

Reid 

Richanteon 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Shelby 

Siljander 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Swift 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Waxman 

Whitten 

Wolf 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PARLIAMENTARY  IN(jnlRY 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
what  point  in  the  bill  are  we? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  are  at  the 
bottom  of  page  54. 

Mr.  PORTER.  The  bottom  of  page 
54.  We  have  not  proceeded  past  that 
point  in  the  bill  for  amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  we  have  not. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

D  1340 


NOT  VOTING— 34 


AnthonJ' 

Barnarii 

Bryant 

Byron  | 

CUngeij 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Dixon 

Dymally 

Edwards  ( OK ) 

Erdrei(*i 

Franklin 


McCurdy 

Minish 

Mitchell  / 

Rangel 

Rose 

Sawyer 

Sensenbrenner 

Simon 

Wilson 

Young (FL) . 


Gibbons 

Gramra 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

LaFalce 

Leath 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

D  1330 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  LaFalce  for,  with  Mr.  Anthony 
against. 

Meters.  THOMAS  of  California, 
TORRES.  FOGLIETTA.  BRITT,  and 
McEWEN  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye-  to  "no." 

Messrs.  DREIER  of  California, 
WYDEN.  HILUS.  ENGLISH. 

CLARKE.  WORTLEY,  BEVILL. 
MOAKLEY.  and  kOGOVSEK 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 


Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  legislation  before  us,  H.R.  5712.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  for  the  time  he 
and  his  committee  have  spent  making 
this  legislalion  reflect  the  wishes  of 
the  whole  House.  This  Commerce-Jus- 
tice-State-judiciary  appropriation  con- 
tains several  items  which  are  of  great 
concern  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Tele- 
corrununications.  Consumer  Protec- 
tion, and  Finance,  which  I  chair.  It  in- 
cludes $91.4  million  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  which 
has  the  task  of  coping  with  the  divesti- 
ture of  AT&T,  and  the  transition  to  a 
more  competitive  environment. 

The  legislation  also  appropriates 
$106.7  million  for  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  preserve  confidence  in  the  stock 
market  for  investors. 

The  committee  has  appropriated  $25 
million  for  the  public  telecommunica- 
tions facilities  program  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  While  this  level  is 
only  half  of  what  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, it  represents  a  healthy  in- 
crease for  this  important  program. 
While  I  have  some  concerns  about  the 
level  of  funding  for  the  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Ad- 
ministration, I  have  discussed  these 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  them  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  familiar  with  a 
program  known  as  the  U.S.  Telecom- 
munications Training  Institute.  This  is 
an  institute— funded  primarily  by  the 
private  sector— that  is  enormously 
beneficial  to  the  United  States.  Under 
its  auspices,  foreign  telecommunica- 
tions managers  are  brought  to  the 
United  States  for  an  intensive  learning 
experience  in  managing  the  spectrum 
and  as  telecommunications  network 
managers.  This  is  a  program  that  is 
funded  primarily  by  the  private  sector. 
While  there  may  be  some  funding  pro- 
vided for  travel  in  the  future,  at  this 


juncture  the  USTTI  is  a  private  sector  . 
venture. 

The  Government  also  provides  in- 
kind  support,  by  permitting  expertise 
at  the  FCC  and  NTIA  to  serve  as  in- 
structors at  the  institute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this 
program  serves  the  national  interest. 
The  training  made  available  to  foreign 
nationals  by  USTTI  will  increase  their 
capabilities  in  frequency  management. 
Since  the  spectrum  is  a  scarce  interna- 
tional resource,  efficiencies  in  other 
countries  benefit  U.S.  users  as  well. 

In  addition,  the  institute  program 
serves  to  familiarize  participants  with 
U.S.  technology  and  equipment.  This 
familiarity  can  only  benefit  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers in  the  future,  when  gradu- 
ates of  the  institute  return  to  their 
home  countries  and  resume  their  ca- 
reers as  telecommunications  manag- 
ers. It  will  most  certainly  increase  the 
exports  of  U.S.  telecommunications 
equipment. 

Approximately  12,000  dollars'  worth 
of  time  is  used  each  year.  While  we 
may  consider  legislation  that  would 
specifically  authorize  this  activity 
later  this  year,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  commendable  activity  that  pays 
enormous  dividends,  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  the  FCC  and  NTIA  would  contin- 
ue to  support  the  activities  of  USTTl. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
inquire,  what  section  of  the  bill  is  the 
gentleman's  amendment  to? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Section  610. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair   will 
state  that  we  have  not  reached  that 
point  in  the  bill  yet. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  through  line  22, 
page  56. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
points  of  order  against  those  particu- 
lar sections  of  the  bill? 
If  not,  are  there  any  amendments? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 

will  state  it. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
not  past  line  22,  page  56? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  are  not. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment goes  subsequent  to  line  22,  does 
it  not? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  We  have  not  yet  reached  that 
point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  up  to 
line  22  on  page  56? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FREN2a]L.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  should  have  been 
making  these  remarks  in  the  sched- 
uled debate.  I  am  opposed  to  H.R. 
5712,  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and 
State,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  bill  calls  for  $11,890,266,000  in 
new  spending.  That  is  $1.39  billion,  or 
13.2  percent,  more  than  last  year.  It  is 
$759  million,  or  6.8  percent,  more  than 
the  President's  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  reading  this 
bill,  one  might  conclude  that  there  is 
no  deficit  problem,  and  that  our  econ- 
omy can  sustain  a  large  increase  in 
Federal  spending.  Perhaps  the  com- 
mittee was  latx}ring  under  the  delu- 
sion that  there  is  a  huge  surplus  in  our 
Treasury  which  must  be  spent.  Virtu- 
ally every  agency  and  function  in  this 
bill  gets  a  substantial  increase  in 
spending.  It  is  hard  to  find  any  real 
decrease  in  spend^g  in  this  bill. 

In  this  bill.  Commerce  receives  $223 
million,  or  11.3  percent,  more  than  last 
year.  Justice  gets  $366  million,  a  10.8- 
percent  increase.  State  Department 
funding  increases  $241  million,  or  11.6 
percent  more.  The  Judiciary  receives 
$102  million,  or  11.6  percent,  more, 
than  last  year. 

Several  other  related  agencies  also 
receive  noteworthy  increases.  Spend- 
ing on  Legal  Services  Corporation  in- 
creases $50  million,  or  18.3  percent. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  in- 
creases $209  million,  or  35  percent. 
The  U.S.  Information  Agency  in- 
ereases  $175  million,  or  26.5  percent. 
\  These  increases  are  completely  unac- 
ceptable. They  are  insane  under  our 
current  deficit  conditions.  We  are 
facing  a  serious  deficit  problem.  Every- 
body believes  that  spending  must  be 
reduced.  This  bill  should  be  a  prime 
target  for  some  of  those  savings.  Most 
of  the  spending  in  the  bill  is  for  gener 
al  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  we  cannot  begin  to  control 
the  cost  of  our  bureaucracy,  there  is 
nowhere  else  we  can  expect  to  make 
any  savings. 

I  am  also  terribly  concerned  about 
the  procedure  being  used  this  year  to 
justify  these  sorts  of  large  increases. 
Of  course,  we  have  still  not  passed  our 
budget  yet.  We  are  about  to  go  to  con- 
ference on  the  budget.  The  House- 
passed  version,  though,  calls  for  a  3.5- 
percent  increase  for  all  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending,  which  contain 
certain  exceptions  for  some  low- 
Income  programs.  When  the  budget 
conference   is  completed,   it   is   likely 


that  our  spending  targets  will  be  even 

lower. 

None  of  the  appropriations  bills  yet 
passed  contain  any  of  those  designated 

low-income  programs.  This  bill,  and 
the  others  that  preceded  it.  should  be 
held  to  a  3.5-percent  increase  if  they 
are  to  be  under  the  House-passed 
budget.  But  this  bill  is  up  over  13  per- 
cent; the  HUD  bill  was  up  4.7  percent: 
the  water  and  energy  bill  was  up  6.7 
percent. 

We  are  told  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  the  first  three  appro- 
priations bills  passed  this  year,  energy 
and  water,  HUD-independent  agencies, 
and  this  bill,  are  all  under  budget, 
even  though  they  contain  increases  of 
6.7  percent,  4.1  percent,  and  13.2  per- 
cent, respectively. 

When  we  pass  our  budget,  we  divide 
spending  by  functional  purpose.  We  al- 
locate spending  for  defense,  and 
health,  and  education,  and  so  on. 
Sometimes  those  spending  functions 
correspond  to  committee  jurisdictions, 
but  usually  they  do  not. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is 
avoiding  the  limits  of  the  House- 
passed  budget  resolution  by  combining 
into  one  lump  all  of  the  spending  as- 
signed to  it,  regardless  of  spending 
function,  and  then  subdividing  it  by 
committee  whim.  It  may  be  possible 
that  the  committee  will  report  the  13 
regular  appropriations,  which  when 
combined  will  add  to  the  total  alloca- 
tion assigned  to  the  committee  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  budget 
resolution.  It  may  be  possible,  but  it  is 
unlikely. 

Based  on  our  record  so  far.  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  bills  will  have 
only  coincidental  similarity  to  the 
spending  functions  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution. If  we  spend  more  than  the 
budget  resolution  target  on  this  bill, 
then  we  will  have  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference on  one  of  the  other  appropria- 
tions bills.  As  usual,  the  committee 
will  ask  us  to  make  up  the  difference 
by  underfunding  mandatory,  or  auto- 
matic spending.  Then  we  will  come 
back  later  for  urgent  supplemental 
which  bust  the  budget  completely. 
This  Appropriations  Committee  two- 
step,  also  known  as  the  double  dip.  is 
not  a  mystery.  It  only  works  because 
this  House  lets  it  work. 

The  Budget  Act  did  not  contemplate 
authority  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  alter  spending  functions  as  it 
is  doing  this  year.  Moreover,  when  we 
passed  our  budget  this  year,  I  believe 
that  most  of  us  felt  that  we  were  di- 
recting the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  report  domestic  discretionary 
spending  bills  with  a  3.5-percent  limit. 
Few  of  us  felt  that  we  were  going  to 
allow  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  realine  spending  priorities  as  they 
choose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  restore  the 
intent  of  the  House-passed  budget  by 
rejecting  this  bill  and  the  poor  proce- 


dure under  which  it  is  brought  to  the 
House.  More  important,  we  ought  to 
reject  this  bill  because  it  is  extraordi- 
narily expensive,  at  a  time  when  we 
should  be  looking  at  austere  spending 
bills. 

Those  heroes  who  voted  to  freeze 
budgets,  and  those  super  heroes  who 
voted  against  the  debt  extension,  have 
been  noticeably  less  courageous  on  ap- 
propriations. Those  tigers  on  budget 
and  debt  extensions  have  been  lillies 
on  spending  bills.  I  have  the  feeling 
that  such  conduct  will  not  always 
escape  notice.  This  budget  buster  is  a 
perfect  opportunity  on  which  the 
profligates  among  us  may  begin  to 
mend  their  ways. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  heard  with  great  in- 
terest the  eloquent  words  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
It  is  interesting,  for  example,  that  he 
made  reference  to  the  President's 
budget  request.  My  recollection  is  that 
when  the  Presidents  budget  came  to  a 
vote  in  the  House,  only  one  Member  of 
this  body  voted  for  it,  and  that 
Member  was  not  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  The  overwhelming  biparti- 
san rejection  of  the  President's  budget 
is  clear.  So,  I  do  not  know  what  rel- 
evancy there  is  in  referring  to  the 
President's  budget  proposal. 

1  think  it  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  we  had  opportunities  to  vote  for 
several  budgets  that  were  much  below 
the  ones  that  were  submitted  by  the 
President.  The  level  of  spending  in  the 
House  budget  was  billions  of  dollars 
less  than  the  President's  spending  re- 
quest. There  were  other  budget  pro- 
posals, such  as  the  budget  freeze  that 
were  even  lower.  Yet.  Members  on 
that  side  as  well  as  Members  on  this 
side,  refused  to  vote  for  a  budget  that 
would  have  brought  tfie  deficit  down 
to  a  point  where  it  would  not  play 
havoc  in  the  financial  markets  as  the 
Presidents  budget  proposals  have 
done.  Neither  the  House  budget  nor 
the  budget  passed  by  the  other  body 
are  adequate  and  are  mostly  cosmetic 
window  dressing. 

But  this  House  did  adopt  a  budget, 
and  the  only  reason  we  do  not  have  a 
binding  budget  resolution  today  is  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  other  body 
in  a  timely  fashion  to  adopt  one.  Now. 
if  we  are  going  to  seriously  talk  about 
the  reality  of  appropriations,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  seriously  talk  about  budg- 
ets, then  I  think  it  would  do  us  well  to 
leave  aside,  just  for  a  little  while,  some 
of  the  partisan  poppycock  that  we  are 
hearing  as  we  approach  these  issues. 
The  budget  deficit  problem  is  so  vast 
and  dangerous  that  partisan  bickering 
can  only  interfere  with  the  serious 
effort  we  must  make  as  Americans 
rising  above  partisanship.  The  House 
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leadership  does  not  seem  to  want  to  do 
much  about  the  budget  deficit  and  the 
President  wants  to  do  even  less.  We 
must  do  better  and  partisan  bickering 
is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

We  have  got  to  make  hard  decisions, 
and  it  does  not  serve  our  interests  at 
all,  as  a  nation,  to  make  reference  to 
the  irrelevjuicies  of  the  President's 
budget,  which  only  garnered  one  vote 
when  it  came  to  a  vote  in  this  House. 

D  1350 

I  think  that  this  particular  subcom- 
mittee has  done  a  commendable  job 
under  the  circumstances  to  keep  our 
prison  systems  open,  to  run  our  courts, 
to  operate  the  most  fundamental  law 
enforcement  in  this  Nation,  and 
people  who  are  going  to  be  voting 
against  this  particular  appropriations 
bill  are  going  to  be  voting  against  our 
criminal  justice  system,  against  our 
prison  systems,  against  the  FBI  and 
drug  enforctment,  and  against  oiu"  law 
enforcement  funding.  If  the  functions 
covered  by  this  bill  are  not  funded,  we 
will  be  taking  a  step  toward  anarchy. 

I  suggest  that  particularly  for  the 
reasons  given,  that  is  not  a  very  re- 
sponsible thing  to  do. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that  I  re- 
ferred to  the  President's  budget  be- 
cause in  light  of  our  actions  I  think  it 
is  almost  irrelevant,  but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  this  bill  violates  our  own  budget 
'  twice  as  badly  as  it  violates  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution,  and  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  use  whatever  con- 
siderable influence  he  has  because  of 
his  longevity  in  this  House  and  the  re- 
spect that  he  is  held  in  to  persuade 
some  of  those  who  share  his  views  in 
the  other  body  to  help  us  get  a  budget 
so  that  we  can  have  the  constraint 
that  we  need,  and  I  hope  that  can  be 
done  in  very  short  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  so  that  no  one  is 
under  a  mistaken  idea  here,  this  is  not 
in  violation  of  the  budget  resolution  as 
it  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  amounts  recommended  in 
this  bill  are  within  the  amounts  as- 
sumed in  the  House-passed  budget  res- 
olution pursuant  to  section  302  of  the 
Budge!t  Act. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  a 
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member 
Budget. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  with  regard  to 
this  particular  proposal  and  the  alloca- 
tions that  have  been  provided  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  this  $10  mil- 
lion below  that  informal  allocation. 

Admittedly,  we  do  not  have  a  budget 
resolution  in  place.  That  whole  issue  is 
currently  in  the  process  of  going  to 
conference,  but  they  are  abiding  by 
the  guidelines  that  have  been  indicat- 
ed and  passed  on  by  the  House  in  the 
budget  resolution,  and  that  ought  to 
be  clear  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  would  yield  to 
him  later,  we  in  the  minority  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  have  asked 
to  see  the  guidelines  either  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  or  of 
the  tentative  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  We  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Jones  received  in  the  mail  today 
which  describes  the  HUD  appropria- 
tion and  this  one  and  it  indicates  ten- 
tative budget  allocation,  which  I 
assume  is  the  Committee  on  Appro; 
priations. 

We  have  asked  for  that,  we  have  not 
been  given  it,  we  have  not  had  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  tentative 
allocation.  How  can  the  House  begin 
to  consider  these  elements  when  you 
are  forcing  us  to  work  in  the  dark? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  what  is  clear  is  that 
the  House  has  voted  on  a  budget  reso- 
lution ard  adopted  that  budget  resolu- 
tion, which  lays  out  an  amount  that  is 
forwarded  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. That  was  voted  on  by  the 
House. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  always,  on  its  own,  then  allocated 
those  subdivisions  to  the  various  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. What  we  are  saying  is 
that  pursuant  to  that  breakdown  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
they  are  $10  million  below  that  alloca- 
tion. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  How  do  we  know? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Levitas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  simply  conclude  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  objective  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  is  trying  to 
achieve.  I  think  that  many  of  us  in 
this  House  would   like   to  see   much 


lower  spending  levels.  There  are  some 
of  us  in  the  House  including  myself 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
who  even  favor  and  have  voted  for  a 
balanced  budget,  strange  as  that  may 
seem  these  days. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  as 
we  are  going  through  the  process  of 
appropriation,  and  we  are  considering 
these  very  difficult  issues,  I  think  it 
would  serve  us  well  to  focus  attention 
on  what  we  are  about,  and  that  is  the 
perfection  of  appropriation  bills 
within  the  budget  limits  which  were 
established  by  the  House-passed 
budget  resolution,  and  I  am  informed 
that  this  particular  appropriation  bill 
is  well  within  those  limits. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  not  only  in  addition 
to  the  bill  as  it  came  to  the  floor  is  it 
$10  million  below,  but  as  a  result  of 
the  points  of  order  that  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  this 
bill  has  now  lost  about  $669  million  in 
addition  to  that. 

So  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  the  fiscal  discipline  that  is 
involved  with  regard  to  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  recognize  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois are  dealing  with  a  very  tough  set 
of  departments  and  agencies  that  they 
must  try  to  provide  the  appropriations 
for,  and  it  is  not  easy.  I  grant  that  to 
them. 

But  I  am  speaking  now  on  my  own 
behalf,  not  in  a  partisan  way,  because 
some  of  the  areas  where  we  have 
raised  spending  a  little  bit  could  be 
very  useful,  such  as  the  SBA  and 
NOAA,  the  administration  does  not 
agree.  Conversely,  the  State  Depart- 
ment wants  the  increased  spending  as 
does  the  Justice  Department,  and  I 
disagree  vigorously  with  them. 

My  point  is  that  we  all  talk  about 
deficits,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
national  debt,  and  yet  we  go  right 
along  here  in  every  one  of  these  ap- 
propriation bills  that  we  are  beginning 
to  deal  with  and  they  are  over  last 
year's  level.  I  want  my  colleagues  just 
to  think  a  little  bit  now  about  what  we 
are  about  to  vote  on. 

This  provides  $2.2  billion  for  Com- 
merce, $3.7  billion  for  the  Department 
of  Justice,  $2.3  billion  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  including  $588  million 
for  contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations. Some  of  those  interna- 
tional organizations  include  the  Inter- 
national Natural  Rubber  Organiza- 
tion, the  International  Office  of  Epi- 
zootics, the  International  Organiza- 
tion for  Legal  Metrology,  Internation- 
al Rubber  Study  Group,  the  Interna- 
tional Seed  Testing  Association,  the 
Interparliamentary    Union,    and    the 
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Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group,  and  many 
others. 

I  just  have  to  say  again  as  we  look  at 
the  overall  cost  of  this  appropriation 
bill,  I  feel  that  we  should  be  looking 
for  more  ways  to  reduce  the  spending, 
including  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Justice,  which  ap- 
parently our  own  administration  does 
not  agree  with.  If  we  cannot  cut  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  where  are  we 
ever  going  to  begin  to  get  some  of  the 
Federal  spending  reduced. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  go  into  this 
point  again,  auid  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
repeat  it.  but  I  must  again  say  that  we 
are  working  against  limitations  which 
have  not  been  revealed  to  this  House. 
It  has  not  been  because  we  have  not 
asked.  We  have  asked  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  again  and  again  to  pro- 
vide us  with  these  appropriations 
302(b)  limits.  We  have  asked  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  majority.  They 
have  not  provided  us  with  that.  We 
are  told  again  and  again  that  this  is 
within  the  budget,  this  is  within  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  it  is  within  the 
budget.  We  do  know  that  the  budget 
said  we  will  spend  3''2  percent  more 
than  we  spent  last  year.  We  had  a  bill 
that  was  brought  to  us  over  13  percent 
more  than  last  year.  If  the  gentleman 
from  California's  arithmetic  is  correct 
and  we  have  excised  nearly  $700  mil 
lion  from  the  bill,  then  it  is  only  Sv,. 
percent  more  than  last  year,  literally 
twice  as  large  an  increase  as  we  said 
we  would  make. 

I  must  concur  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  who  says  if  we  caruiot 
cut  in  the  bureaucracy,  where  are  we 
going  to  be  able  to  cut?  We  know  that 
we  cannot  cut  the  juicy  programs  that 
take  care  of  our  constituents,  but  can 
we  not  at  least  try  to  reduce  some  of 
the  overhead  and  administrative  drag? 
I  think  we  can.  I  think  we  will,  because 
if  we  do  not,  we  are  going  to  get  a 
chance  to  sustain  a  veto,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Sec.  610.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  issue,  imple- 
ment, administer,  conduct  or  enforce  any 
antitrust  action  against  a  municipality  or 
other  unit  of  local  government,  except  that 
this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  private 
antitrust  actions. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 


The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PORTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  Chair  not  going 
to  ask  for  points  of  order  on  this  seg- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  had 
completed  reading  the  section,  so  the 
Chair  did  not  ask  for  points  of  order. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thought  the  Chair 
recognized  a  Member  for  an  amend- 
ment. I  am  sorry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  at- 
tempt to  recognize  a  Member. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  Chair  certainly 
did. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Porter)  for  his  point  of  order  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  against  section  610. 
which  would  be  lines  23  to  25  on  page 
56.  and  lines  1  to  3  on  page  57  as  being 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill 
under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

I  would  note  to  the  Chair  two  points. 
First,  the  wording  of  section  610  would 
apply  to  all  funds  under  the  act.  That 
would  include  funds  for  the  Federal 
judiciary  and  the  operations  of  Feder- 
al courts.  If.  in  fact,  the  language  of 
section  610  were  to  apply  to  the  Feder- 
al courts,  it  would  limit  Federal  juris- 
diction in  cases  involving  antitrust 
suits  against  municipalities.  If,  in  fact, 
it  would  limit  Federal  jurisdiction  in 
that  way,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  what  it  is  is  direct  legisla- 
tion both  in  terms  of  the  basic  law  and 
in  terms  of  the  laws  under  which  the 
courts  operate. 

Second,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Chair  that  if,  in  fact,  it  does  not  apply 
to  the  Federal  judiciary,  under  a 
ruling  in  1959  of  the  Chair,  indicated 
in  Deschler's  Procedure,  chapter  26, 
section  A.  paragraph  1.  subparagraph 
1.5,  there  the  Chair  held  that  where 
there  was  a  provision  that  was  previ- 
ously stricken  on  a  point  of  order  that 
limiting  language  to  that  provision 
was  itself  legislating. 
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And  previously  this  afternoon  the 
Chair  has  stricken  on  a  point  of  order 
all  authorizing  language  respecting 
the  FTC,  which  agency  would  have  ju- 
risdiction over  the  subject  matter. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  either  case  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  section  610  is  in 
fact  legislation  on  an  appropriations 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order,  or  does  any  other 
Meml)er  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr. ^Sabo)  is  recog- 
nized on  the  point  of  order. 


Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
speak  on  the  point  of  order,  I  think 
clearly  the  point  of  order  is  not  well 
taken.  ;_♦ 

Section  610  of  this  bill  is  simply  a 
limitation  on  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  It  does  not  provide  for  any 
new  power.  It  is  simply  a  limitation  on 
the  expenditure  of  funds,  which  clear- 
ly is  well  within  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  FISH.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  May  I 
be  heard? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  is  recog- 
nized on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  look 
at  section  610.  the  last  clause  reads: 
"except  that  this  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  private  antitrust  actions."  So 
the  word,  "limitation,"  refers  to  the 
entire  limitation  in  section  610  and 
does  not  affect  the  right  to  bring  an 
action  or  the  right  to  enforce  a  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  my  judgment,  therefore,  that 
the  language  of  the  bill  allows  private 
parties  to  bring  actions  under  anti- 
trust laws.  It  also  allows  the  enforce- 
ment of  outstanding  judgments  in 
favor  of  private  parties,  and  as  there  is 
no  limitation  on  the  judicial  powers, 
we  do  not  reach  the  question  of  courts 
being  affected  by  this  limitation,  as 
was  stated  in  one  of  the  arguments 
propounded  on  this  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Brown  of 
California).  The  Chair  is  prepared  to 
rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Porter)  makes  a  point  of  order 
against  section  610  on  the  ground  that 
it  constitutes  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  and  would  limit  the  power 
of  the  courts. 

It  is  the  Chairs  opinion  that  the 
fact  that  the  powers  of  the  courts 
might  be  limited  by  the  restrictions  on 
the  funds  or  that  the  FTC  appropria- 
tion has  been  stricken  on  a  point  of 
order,  does  not  in  itself  constitute  leg- 
islation, and  that  the  section  is  indeed 
only  a  limitation  on  expenditure  of 
funds  on  the  bill  and  as  such  is  proper 
in  this  section. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  Chair's  ruling  indicate,  therefore, 
that  the  language  in  section  610  does 
not  affect  Federal  court  jurisdiction 
over  the  type  of  suits  described  in  that 
section,  not  including  private  suits? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
recall,  the  point  of  order  was  in  two 
parts.  The  Chair  has  ruled  oh  the  first 
part.  I  await  with  some  interest  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  on  the  second  part. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  had 
felt  that  he  ruled  on  both  parts.  The 
Chair  feels  that  it  is  not  something  for 
the  Chair  to  rule  on  the  effect  of  the 
negative  limitation  on  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  courts.  That  is  a  matter  for  the 
House  and  the  courts  to  determine. 
From  a  parliamentary  standpoint,  the 
limitation  is  a  valid  limitation  and 
falls  within  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
its  ruling. 

AMtNDMENT  OmXXD  BY  MR.  CONTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CONTB)  offers  an 
amendment,  and  the  ehair  will  in- 
quire, does  the  gentleman  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  fiu-ther  reading  of 
his  amendment  be  waived,  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  record? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  t>ext  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows:   • 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Comte:  On 
page  56,  strike  lines  23  through  line  3  on 
page  57. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Conte 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes  in  support 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  strikes  from  the  bill  lan- 
guage which  would  prohibit  any 
agency,  department  or  court  funded  in 
this  bill  from  initiating  any  antitrust 
action  against  any  municipality  or 
other  local  unit  of  government. 

This  anticompetitive  and  anticon- 
sumer  language  was  added  by  a  divid- 
ed vote  in  full  committee.  The  stated 
purpose  of  the  language  is  to  prevent 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from 
enforcing  Federal  antitrust  laws  in 
two  deregulatory  cases  involving  the 
taxicab  industries  in  Mirmeapolis, 
Mirm..  and  New  Orleans,  La.  The 
actual  effect  of  the  language  goes  far 
deeper  and  is  shocking  in  its  potential 
impact  on  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and 
minorities. 

What  this  language  I  am  attempting 
to  strike  would  do  is  to  lock  into  place 
a  number  of  sweetheart  deals  between 
local  government  agencies  and  local 
taxicab  companies  which  keep  taxi 
prices  high,  bar  new  entrants,  usually 
minorities,  into  the  local  taxi  business. 
'  and  prevent  competition  which  could 
improve  overall  t^i  services  to  those 
most  dependent  on  such  transporta- 
tion. ' 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday  pointed  out  that  the  PIC's 
target  in  this  case  is  local  regulation: 

Which  like  private  cartel  agreements 
maintains  high  prices  and  profits  by  pre- 
venting outsiders  from  competing  for  the 
business. 
That  editorial  continued: 
New  York  City's  system  is  a  blatant  exam- 
ple. Tq  operate  a  yellow  taxi  there  one  must 


buy  a  license,  or  medallion,  from  another 
taxi  owner.  Medallions  are  so  prized  that 
the  going  rate  exceeds  $60,000— money  that 
purchasers  expect  to  recoup  from  inflated 
fares. 

And  who  will  pay  these  inflated 
fares  caused  by  this  locally  protected 
monopoly?  According  to  the  taxi  in- 
dustry itself,  60  percent  of  all  taxi 
services  are  used  by  the  "transporta- 
tion disadvantaged, "  primarily  the  el- 
derly, the  handicapped,  and  people 
with  low  incomes  who  do  not  own  or 
caimot  drive  cars  and  for  whom  public 
transportation  is  not  a  viable  option. 

These  are  the  people  you  are  hurt- 
ing with  this  language— the  elderly, 
the  handicapped,  and  the  poor.  For 
shame,  for  shame. 

Who  are  the  people  who  are  being 
blocked  from  entering  the  local  taxi 
business  by  these  sweetheart  deals— 
the  poor  and  the  minorities.  More 
shame. 

I  am  surprised  and  shocked  at  the 
supporters  of  this  language,  colleagues 
who  usually  are  identified  with  efforts 
to  help  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  minorities.  They  will 
argue  that  this  is  a  question  of  "cities' 
rights,"  I  suppose,  much  like  the  old 
arguments  about  States'  rights  when 
we  were  considering  the  major  social 
policies  in  the  1960's. 

But  this  is  not  a  question  of  Federal 
versus  local  authority.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  good  or  bad  public  policy.  A 
number  of  other  cities  have  voluntari- 
ly removed  restrictions  on  entering 
the  taxi  business  or  have  permitted 
discounting  of  taxi  fares.  Instead  of 
spending  their  efforts  protecting  taxi 
monopolies,  these  cities  are  concen- 
trating on  improving  vehicle  safety, 
driver  competence,  financial  responsi- 
bility, and  the  appearance  of  vehicles. 
None  of  these  efforts  would  be  inhibit- 
ed by  the  FTC.  These  cities  include 
Milwaukee  and  Madison,  Wis.;  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.;  Charlotte.  N.C.;  Seattle 
and  Spokane,  Wash.;  San  Diego  and 
Sacramento,  Calif.;  and  Phoenix  and 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

These  cities  are  not  being  hindered 
as  they  improve  their  taxi  services. 
Their  service  to  their  citizens  is  being 
improved  through  competition. 

We  must  not  send  a  signal  to  slower 
or  less-enlightened  cities  that  they  are 
free  under  this  language  to  continue 
policies  which  discriminate  against  the 
elderly,  poor,  handicapped,  and  minor- 
ity transportation  disadvantaged 
among  their  citizens. 

Support  my  amendment  to  strike 
this  anticonsumer  language. 

D  1410 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNo),  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee, 


Mr.     RODINO.    Mr.     Chairman,     I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  applaud  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  posing  this 
amendment.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  to  strike  this  limiting 
language  from  the  appropriations  bill. 
The  issue  of  antitrust  immunity  for 
cities  and  local  governments  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  for  which  a  solution  must  be 
found.  At  stake  are  the  vital  interests 
of  local  governments,  of  businesses 
that  deal  with  those  governments,  and 
of  consumers  who  pay  the  tab  both  as 
taxpayers  ultimately  liable  for  damage 
awards  and  as  purchasers  of  goods  and 
services. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies 
has  held  3  days  of  hearings  on  this 
subject.  We  expect  to  mark  up  this 
legislation  in  June.  So  I  would  not  for 
a  moment  question  the  need  for  a  leg- 
islative solution  to  the  dilemma  con- 
fronting local  governments.  To  the 
contrary,  I  strongly  support  appropri- 
ately drawn  legislation  and  commit  my 
energies  to  that  end.  But,  regrettably, 
a  one-sentence  prohibition  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill  is  not  the  proper  way 
to  address  this  issue.  It  is  a  circumven- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  two  com- 
mittees with  oversight  jurisidiction 
over  the  courts  and  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

The  language  before  us  is  too  broad; 
it  shuts  down  all  past,  present,  and 
future  cases,  regardless  of  their  merit. 
And,  because  it  may  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral courts  from  enforcing  existing 
antitrust  orders  that  affect  local  gov- 
ernments, it  could  be  an  unconstitu- 
tional restraint  on  a  coequal  branch  of 
our  Government. 

Based  on  what  I  know  now  of  the 
cases,  I  would  not  have  supported 
bringing  these  two  antitrust  suits 
against  the  cities  of  Minneapolis  and 
New  Orleans.  This  country  has  experi- 
enced an  unprecedented  wave  of  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions  involving  our  very 
largest  corporations.  Instead  of  com- 
mitting its  limited  enforcement  re- 
sources to  problems  that  could  be  han- 
dled by  local  and  State  authorities,  the 
Commission  should  be  addressing 
these  larger  issues  of  enormous  impact 
on  the  industrial  structure  of  this 
Nation. 

But  appropriations  legislation  is  not 
the  proper  vehicle  for  dealing  with  the 
enforcement  discretion  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  record  compiled  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  suggests  that 
careful  and  at  times  subtle  distinctions 
will  have  to  be  made  between  appro- 
priate action  by  local  governments  and 
private  activity  for  commercial  gain 
disguised  as  conduct  approved  by  local 
governments.  The  legislative  process 
and  the  reputation  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress are  not  well  served  by  adding  a 
single  sentence  of  prohibition  to  an 
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appropriations  bill  that  undercuts  the 
careful  legislative  deliberations  of  the 
responsible  oversight  committees. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  very  much  in  our  interest  to 
pass  it.  I  want  to  point  out  the  gentle- 
man, as  I  read  this  language  in  the 
bill— which  says  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  act  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  to  issue,  administer,  con- 
duct, or  enforce  any  antitrust  action 
against  a  municipality— that  the  reach 
of  this  language  may  be  much  broader 
than  simply  impacting  a  couple  of 
cases  involving  some  taxicab  fran- 
chises. 

This  language  as  I  read  it  would 
forbid  the  use  of  funds  in  any  action 
against  a  municipality  brought  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  in  any 
antitrust  action  whatsoever.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree  with  my  interpreta- 
tion? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more.  It  goes  way 
beyond  the  taxicab  issue. 

Mr.  LENT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion. Is  there  any  precedent  that  the 
gentleman  is  aware  of  for  the  House 
passing  legislation  that  would  inter- 
fere with  an  ongoing  enforcement  pro- 
ceeding by  an  agency  of  this  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
thrust  of  his  amendment,  but  I  have  a 
question. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  we  have  me- 
dallion cabs  and  they  are  purchased 
and  they  have  a  value  and  there  are 
many  people  working  them  and  paying 
them  off. 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  me  what 
effect  this  amendment  would  have  on 
those  medallions  that  are  limited  pres- 
ently but  are  supplemented,  by  the 
way.  by  thousands  of  so-called  gypsy 
taxis  that  are  out  there  in  the  field 
providing  transportation:  so  in  effect 
no  one  is  being  denied  the  opportunity 
to  operate  as  a  taxi,  but  those  that  are 
medallions,  if  you  will,  and  that  have  a 


proprietary  interest  and  have  a  sub- 
stantial interest.  I  am  concerned  about 
those  that  have  that  investment  and 
many  of  those  people  that  have  them 
are  minorities. 

Mr.  CONTE.  New  York  State  immu- 
nizes its  cities  from  suit  for  anticom- 
petitive taxi  regulation,  so  New  York 
City  would  not  be  affected.  However, 
that  New  York  Times  editorial  I  read 
earlier  would  indicate  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  there  to  increase 
competition. 

I  might  mention  here  that  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  young  slasher— that  is 
David  Stockman,  in  case  you  do  not 
know.  He  says: 

Thi.s  provi.sion  would  preclude  use  of  ap- 
propriated fund.s  for  any  antitrust  action 
against  a  municipality  or  other  unit  of  local 
Kovernmenl. 

He  says  further: 

While  prompted  by  the  FTC  action,  the 
appropriations  rider  is  very  broad  and  goes 
far  beyond  the  facts  of  the  pending  proceed- 
ings. Such  sweeping  language  should  not  be 
enacted  without  thorough  investigation  of 
Its  utility  and  necessity,  or  without  careful 
concentration  with  the  other  concerned 
committees  including  the  FTC's  Authoriza- 
tion Committee  and  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

We  believe  the  FTC  action  should  not  be 
summarily  precluded,  and  urge  you  to 
oppose  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  some 
background  on  this  issue.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  follow  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  I  have 
great  respect  for  him.  but  he  has  the 
ability  to  emotionalize  issues  that  we 
have  before  us. 
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Let  me  try  and  give  some  of  the  fac- 
tual background  on  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

For  years  it  was  assumed  the  local 
municipalities  of  Government  were 
exempt  from  antitrust  suits.  States 
are.  We  are.  It  was  assumed  that  cities 
with  broad-based-home-rule  powers 
were  also  immune  from  antitrust  suits, 
just  as  State  government  is. 

The  1982  Boulder  decision  came 
down  which  removed  the  exemption 
for  certain  municipalities  in  this  coun- 
try from  antitrust  suits.  This  has 
thrown  into  utter  turmoil  local  gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  what  their  capac- 
ity is  to  adopt  regulations  and  do  the 
things  that  traditionally  municipal 
governments  do  in  this  country. 

That  issue  is  now  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  I  commend 
the  chairman  for  his  hearings  on  that 
issue  and  the  whole  question  of  pri- 
vate suits  versus  local  municipalities. 
Clearly  it  is  an  issue  that  calls  for  a  so- 
lution. 

This  bill,  this  rider  does  not  impact 
the   entire   question   of   private   suits 


versus  municipalities.  In  my  judgment 
it  should  be  dealt  with,  and  I  look  for- 
ward anxiously  to  vote  for  a  bill  that 
comes  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  restore  basic  immunity  to  local 
units  of  government. 

However,  we  now  have  a  new  entrant 
into  the  field  filing  antitrust  suits 
against  local  units  of  government, 
namely  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. And  it  is  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  in  part,  that  we 
regulate  by  this  amendment. 

It  says,  and  I  would  remind  you  this 
is  not  permanent  law  but  it  is  a  rider 
for  the  1985  appropriation  bill  so  it 
would  have  impact  for  1  year: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  this  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  to  issue,  implement,  ad- 
minister, conduct  or  enforce  any  antitrust 
action  against  a  municipality  or  other  unit 
of  local  government,  except  that  this  limita- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  private  antitrust  ac- 
tions. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is 
the  first  time  in  history  that  we  have 
had  the  Federal  Government  filing 
suit  against  another  unit  of  govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  antitrust. 

Our  amendment  simply  says  let  us 
stop  where  we  are  while  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  works.  And  they 
are  a  very  deliberative  body,  and  I  now 
support  them  and  their  great  delibera- 
tions. We  simply  say  th^t  for  the 
course  of  this  bill  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  get  into  the  busi- 
ness of  suing  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. 

To  me  it  makes  sense.  It  is  not  a 
blunderbust,  as  it  was  called.  It  is, 
rather,  a  very  selective,  very  precise 
amendment  and  in  my  judgment 
would  be  good  policy  for  this  body  to 
adopt. 

I  think  it  takes  us  into  an  incredible 
new  world  of  relationships  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  local 
communities  if  we  are  going  to  have 
competing  antitrust  suits,  or  not  even 
competing  antitrust  suits,  but  simply 
having  the  Federal  Government  suing 
local  units  of  government  for  exercis- 
ing their  basic  regulatory  power. 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  this  was  what 
brought  this  to  my  attention,  was  the 
suit  brought  by  the  PTC  against  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  and  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  as  it  relates  to  our  taxi- 
cab  regulations.  In  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis those  regulations  had  existed 
since  the  1920's.  and  I  think  in  current 
form  since  1948. 

The  FTC  was  adopted  by  a  3-to-2 
vote.  Commissioner  Pertschuk  in  his 
dissent  indicated  that  in  his  judgment 
this  was  a  new  area  in  which  the  FTC 
should  be  very  cautious  before  they 
should  proceed,  and  I  share  that  judg- 
ment. 

He  also  indicated  that  most  of  the 
economic  studies  on  the  value  of  de- 
regulation really  were  of  a  question- 
able nature. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Sabo) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Sabo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.") 

Mr.  SABO.  I  might  say  that  I  sup- 
pose there  might  have  been  a  simpler 
form  for  some  of  us  to  pursue  an 
amendment  that  simply  dealt  with  the 
particular  problems  of  ^ur  two  cities.  I 
did  not  think  that  was  appropriate.  I 
thought  this  was  a  good  time  where 
we  could  raise  a  basic,  fundamental 
policy  issue  on  what  we  want  the  PTC 
to  be  doing  in  relation  to  local  units  of 
government  for  the  next  year  while 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  hope- 
fully resolves  the  issue  for  the  future. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluctantly  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  put 
forth  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and 
rise  to  echo  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
have  done  very  well  throughout  these 
80  to  100  years  in  our  cities  without 
tampering  with  the  taxicab  regulatory 
laws,  under  which  the  municipalities 
can  regulate  taxicabs  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  Federal  Government.  It 
was  only  as  a  result  of  the  case  of  the 
city  of  Boulder  that  the  Supreme 
Court  a  couple  of  years  ago  enabled 
the  FTC  to  tamper  with  an  issue  that 
they  had  t>een  looking  at  and  toying 
with  for  some  10  years. 

They  played  with  the  idea  of  inter- 
fering with  the  city's  right  to  regulate 
its  own  taxicabs,  and  after  that  deci- 
sion, they  decided  to  move. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  many  mem- 
bers of  the  FTC  that  have  mixed  feel- 
ings about  this  effort.  But  the  judg- 
ment was,  of  course,  to  go  ahead  and 
take  on  the  municipalities,  particular- 
ly in  Minneapolis  and  New  Orleans. 

I  do  not  have  strong  feelings  for 
taxicab  companies  and  their  restrictive 
covenants,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
the  cities  and  municipalities  have  a  le- 
gitimate right  to  control  their  own  af- 
fairs. 

But  most  importantly,  with  respect 
to  the  city  of  Niew  Orleans,  I  have  to 
point  out  that  this  ruling  by  the  PTC 
comes  at  a  distinctly  inopportune  time 
for  my  native  city.  We  in  New  Orleans 
have  the  World's  Pair,  which  has  only 
been  going  on  for  about  the  last  3 
weeks.  We  expect  that  some  12  million 
visitors  will  visit  the  city  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  World's  Fair.  And 
all  of  a  sudden,  we  find  that  the  PTC 
has  decided  to  get  in  and  mess  up  the 
taxicab  business  at  a  time  when  we 
can  least  afford  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  if  a  private  person 
wants  to  overturn  the  taxicab  regula- 


tory control  business  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  all  they  have  to  do  is  file 
suit.  They  do  not  have  to  rely  on  the 
FTC  to  do  the  job.  Private  litigation  is 
not  barred  by  the  provisions  in  this 
bill,  and  a  private,  individual  suit,  a 
private  citizen's  suit  is  permissible  and 
would  lie  in  the  courts. 

But  this  FTC  action,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  inopportune.  In  addition,  the  law 
permits  a  State  legislature  to  bestow  a 
limited  grant  of  taxicab  antitrust  im- 
munity upon  a  municipality  right  now. 

In  just  the  last  few  days,  in  fact  on 
May  23,  the  Louisiana  House  voted  93 
to  zip  to  give  antitrust  immunity  to 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  for  this  specif- 
ic issue.  And,  the  Senate  committee  is 
meeting  today  on  this  very  issue  in  the 
Louisiana  Legislature. 

So  whether  or  not  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  has  too  few  taxicabs  may  be 
of  legitimate  interest  for  discussion,  or 
it  may  be  a  legitimate  issue  for  litiga- 
tion in  the  future.  My  point  is  that  the 
FTC  should  not  engage  in  that  discus- 
sion without  letting  the  municipalities 
or  the  States  make  such  a  determina- 
tion on  their  own. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  has  1,640 
taxicabs  currently,  and  has  had  that 
number  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  has  248. 

The  FTC  has  said  that  248  in  Minne- 
apolis is  too  few.  "They  have  said  that 
1,640  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  too 
few. 

Why  should  the  FTC  be  engaging  in 
that  sort  of  inquiry?  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  out  of  place  and  that 
their  attention  should  be  directed  else- 
where. 
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Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Sabo)  for  two  very 
fine  statements.  Before  coming  to  the 
Congress  for  three  terms  I  was  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. 

In  looking  at  the  1982  Boulder  case 
which  concerned  itself  with  cable  tele- 
vision franchises,  I  shudder  at  what 
the  full  impact  would  be  if  it  went 
across  all  of  the  things  that  cities  do 
on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Under  the  Boulder  case  and  with  the 
possible  litigation  that  could  be  in- 
spired by  the  Federal  Government 
should  this  amendment  pass,  we  are 
looking  at  challenges  to  all  of  the 
things  that  we  once  figured  were  abso- 
lutely correct  for  a  city  to  engage  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Livingston 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Happy  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  SHAW.  You  are  not  only  talking 
about  taxicab  franchises,  you  are  talk- 
ing about  the  franchises  on  cable  tele- 
vision. You  are  going  to  have  to  go 
back  and  reexamine  your  utilities, 
whether  they  be  electric  utilities,  tele- 
phone, or  private  water  system;  you 
are  going  to  look  at  the  ability  of  cities 
to  be  able  to  regulate  who  is  collecting 
garbage  within  the  city,  and  all  of  the 
other  things.  If  you  sit  down  and  make 
a  list  it  becomes  endless. 

Our  cities  have  grown  up  with  the 
assumption  they  are  immune  from 
this.  I  think  it  was  quite  properly 
pointed  out  this  is  not  a  permanent 
situation  that  will  ever  ban  the  judici- 
ary from  coming  in:  it  is  simply  giving 
us  another  year  to  examine  the  issue. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  hearing  once  this  legislation  is 
worked  out.  The  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  talked  about  Mayor 
Gibson  from  Newark.  I  served  with 
him  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

I  know  the  majors  all  across  this 
country  are  quite  concerned  about  this 
particular  bill  and  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  here  in  the  House  is  simply  give 
them  a  year  of  relief  while  we  try  to 
figure  out  through  the  proper  method 
of  hearing  exactly  where  we  are  going 
to  go  with  this  particular  issue. 

I  would  suggest  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  before  they  vote  on 
this  particular  amendment,  call  home, 
check  with  your  mayors,  check  with 
your  county  commissioners,  you  will 
find  out,  as  I  am  telling  you  and  I  have 
found  out,  that  they  will  be  very  much 
opposed  to  this  amendment  and  quite 
frankly  will  be  very  grateful  to  the 
Congress  for  putting  the  delay  in  this 
bill  that  we  so  vitally  need  so  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  can  work  its  will. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  committee 
defeat  this  amendment  that  is  before 
us. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments.  And  if  any- 
thing is  a  blunderbuss  as  described 
earlier,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  current 
FTC  ruling  which  will  be  undertaken 
unless  the  full  committee  adopts  the 
bill  as  it  is  written. 

With  respect  to  whether  or  not  cer- 
tain cities  are  happy  with  deregulated 
taxi  industries,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  over  the  last  few  years  some 
eight  cities  have  experienced  unsatis- 
factory records  of  progress  in  deregu- 
lating their  taxi  cabs;  Seattle,  San 
Diego,  Fresno,  Atlanta,  Indianapolis, 
and  Tucson  have  all  indicated  that 
they  have  not  prospered  under  a  de- 
regulated taxi  system. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  I  think  very  well 
stated  the  case  with  respect  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  taxicabs  and  Ihe  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Shaw),  as  a  former 
mayor,  as  this  gentleman  is  also,  has 
probably  shared  with  others  involved 
in  municipal  service  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
comfort over  the  last  2  years  since  the 
city  of  Boulder  decision. 

But  let  me  emphasize  that  it  is  just 
about  2  years.  Let  me  emphasize  that  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  make  a  case,  a 
strong  case  for  why  this  language 
should  be  stricken  from  appropria- 
tions bill  because  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  l>een  forthcoming  with  an 
answer  to  a  really  serious  problem,  but 
it  has  not  l)een  forthcoming  yet  and  it 
has  been  almost  2  years. 

It  is  not  as  though  this  has  been 
jumped  right  on  by  the  committee  and 
hearings  have  been  held  and  it  has 
been  mulled  over  all  this  time.  We  just 
had  the  first  hearing,  apparently.  I 
was  unaware  of  that  until  this  debate 
took  place  today:  it  just  somehow  es- 
caped my  attention,  it  got  so  much 
notice:  I  suppose.     • 

But  at  any  rate,  the  problem  is  a  se 
rious  one:  people  involved  in  municipal 
services  are  not  taking  this  Boulder 
case  lightly.  But  let  us  take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  mayor  of  Celina.  Ohio,  who 
contacted  me  about  this.  He  is  retired; 
it  is  a  small  city,  it  is  volunteer  serv- 
ices. 

He  is  worried  about  the  potential  li- 
ability that  he  might  personally  incur 
in  connection  with  antitrust  cases, 
either  one  brought  by  an  individual  or 
a  company  in  that  municipality  or  sur 
rounding  area:  he  cannot  afford  to  un 
dertake  this  kind  of  liability  and  he 
cannot  protect  hinjself  against  it. 

We  should  have  acted  long  before 
now  on  this  complicated  problem;  but 
at  least  the  language  that  is  in  the  bill 
today  seeks  to  answer  a  part  of  the 
problem,  let  us  hold  off  until  the 
matter  is  dealt  with  a  little  more  fully 
and  not  have  the  Federal  Government 
adding  to  the  problem  through  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  as 
we  all  know  has  had  a  tendency  over 
the  years  toward  excess. 

It  does  not  seem  to  matter  who  ap- 
points the  members  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  the  chairman  of 
it:  they  still  go  to  excess  and  involve 
themselves  into  local  matters,  as  is  cer- 
tainly done  in  this  case,  I  think  the 
gentleman's  statement  is  important. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  been  o^i  this  amendment  25 
minutes  and  the  leadership  is  very 
anxious  to  move  on  to  the  defense  bill. 
I  wonder  how  many  Members  want  to 
speak  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  this  amendment 
end  at  3  o'clock. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  many  Mem- 
bers did  the  Chairman  find  standing? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  noticed  10, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  con- 
strained to  object  because  2  minutes 
each  is  not  ample  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  us  say  10  after  3.  That  is  surely 
plenty  of  time  to  discuss  this  amend- 
ment: that  will  be  an  hour  that  we  will 
be  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment end  at  3:10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Accordingly,  the 
request  is  agreed  to. 

All  debate  will  terminate  at  10  min- 
utes after  3. 

Accordingly,  each  Member  will  be 
recognized  for  2  minutes  and  15  sec- 
onds. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  O'Brien). 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

It  seems  to  me.  as  bad  as  we  are 
around  here,  one  of  the  extraordinary 
things  we  have  is  the  committee 
system,  and  the  committee  system 
seems  to  work. 

Now.  I  respect  the  notion  that  was 
raised  by  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  taxi  systems  relate  par- 
ticularly to  people  who  are  infirm, 
who  are  aged,  who  have  no  transporta- 
tion of  their  own  and  that  is  getting 
into  the  merits  of  the  case. 

But  let  me  just  address  the  i.ssue  of 
how  we  find  ourselves. 

I  think  the  notion  that  we  would 
attach  certain  types  of  legislative 
riders  on  the  appropriations  bills  is. 
perhaps,  another  exhibition  of  the 
checks  and  balances  in  our  system. 
But  let  me  remind  you  that  this  is  an 
extraordinary  remedy:  it  is  not  a 
remedy  that  we  should  be  using  light- 
ly. 

In  this  instance  this  committee  is 
asked  to  come  to  the  floor  and  face 
this  type  of  restraint;  there  were  no 
witnesses,  there  was  no  testimony  pro 
or  con;  there  was  no  cross-examina- 
tion: there  was  no  fair  hearing:  and  in 
my  judgment  this  is  bad  legislation 
and  the  motion  and  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts should  prevail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman    from    Michigan 

(Mr.  DiNGELL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  listened  to  the  debate  on  the 
amendment.  The  debate  discusses  the 


Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
taxi  case.  If  that  were  all  that  is  in- 
volved in  this  amendment,  then  per- 
haps the  amendment  might  l>e  justi- 
fied in  being  rejected.  But  that  is  not 
all  that  is  involved. 

The  courts  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  involved.  Section  610  of  the 
bill  provides  that  no  funds  would  be 
available  for  any  of  them  for  imple- 
mentation, administration,  conduct,  or 
enforcement  of  a  criminal  case  or  a 
federally  initiated  case.  It  would  pre- 
vent courts  from  enforcing  outstand- 
ing judicial  antitrust  orders  against 
local  governments.  But,  perversely, 
private  antitrust  suits  are  specifically 
preserved  which  leaves  the  cities  vul- 
nerable to  treble-damage  suits  by 
other  parties  who  otherwise  would 
defer  to  FTC  injunctive  litigation. 
This  is  terrible  legislation  and  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  relief  that  the 
cities  requested  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 
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The  cities  are  going  to  be  hurt  be- 
cause private  antitrust  suits  will  begin. 

Appeals  may  not  be  heard  by  courts 
of  appeal.  Cases  may  not  be  heard  by 
districts  courts.  Appeals  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  be  stopped.  This 
raises  distinct  questions  about  dubious 
constitutionality  based  on  article  III 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers.  The  provision 
is  constitutionally  suspect  and  overly 
broad. 

Participation  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  litigation  initiated  by  pri- 
vate litigants  will  be  foreclosed  by  the 
language  of  section  610.  That  includes 
participation  as  amicus  curiae  and  as- 
sistance in  supplying  information  and 
assistance  to  the  courts  in  consider- 
ation of  private  antitrust  suits. 

This  is  an  enormously  sweeping  pro- 
vision. It  goes  far  beyond  anything 
that  its  authors  have  indicated  that  it 
in  fact  does.  It  is  extremely  mischie- 
vous in  its  consequences  not  only  to 
private  litigants,  not  only  to  Govern- 
ment, not  only  to  consumers,  but  also 
to  the  cities. 

If  this  House  wants  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  Boulder  case,  and  I 
think  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with, 
then  it  should  be  dealt  with  through 
legislation  which  is  carefully  crafted 
by  the  committees  of  jurisdiction. 

Now  what  is  a  municipality?  A  mu- 
nicipality is  anything  which  is  created 
by  State  law  as  a  municipality.  A 
drainage  district,  a  school  district.  It  is 
the  Port  Authority  of  New  York.  It  is 
a  city  acting  in  its  capacity  to  regulate 
trash  haulers,  to  regulate  cable  televi- 
sion entities,  and  to  regulate  any  activ- 
ity which  is  regulated  within  the  city 
borders. 

This  provision  is  enormously  sweep- 
ing and  has  a  massive  potential   for 
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preventing  the  protection  not  only  of 
consumers,  not  only  of  State  and  local 
government  entities,  but  of  the  cities 
themselves  by  preventing  a  proper 
review  of  God  knows  how  many  law- 
suits not  pending  in  the  Federal 
courts.  Including  cases  where  the  cities 
may  need  the  assistance  of  Govern- 
ment in  protecting  themselves  from 
anticompetitive  actions  by  other  cities. 

Most  ludicrous  of  all,  though,  and  I 
remind  all  my  colleagues  railing 
against  the  FTC,  is  that  the  PTC  is 
not  funded  by  this  bill.  Its  appropria- 
tions were  stricken  earlier  by  a  point 
of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  The  reason  for  section  610 
of  the  bill  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  to  strike  this  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  BoGGS). 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

My  home  city.  New  Orleans,  is  one 
of  the  municipalities  sued  by  the  FTC 
relative  to  the  city's  regulation  of  its 
taxicab  industry.  The  city  of  New  Or- 
leans believes  this  action,  if  successful, 
would  undermine  and  subvert  the 
comprehensive  regulatory  scheme  en- 
acted by  the  city  to  protect  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  its  citizens  and 
of  millions  of  tourists  who  visit  our 
city  annually. 

Historically,  cities  and  towns  in  this 
country  have  regulated  their  taxi  serv- 
ice because  cabs,  by  their  nature,  are 
very  close  to  being  a  public  utility. 
They  should  be  regulated  by  the  city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  Conunission  has  taken  tliis 
action  against  New  Orleans.  I  know  of 
no  complaint  by  anyone  in  New  Orle- 
ans about  the  manner  in  which  our 
taxis  are  regulated.  The  problem 
cannot  be  with  the  number  of  cabs  or 
the  rates  they  charge.  According  to 
the  FTC's  own  statistics  New  Orleans, 
with  2.9  cabs  per  thousand  residents, 
has  a  higher  average  then  New  York, 
Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  Boston,  Port 
Worth,  and  a  host  of  other  major 
cities.  The  Commission's  statistics 
show  that  16  cities  out  of  32  sampled 
had  higher  fares  than  New  Orleans  for 
a  3-mile  taxi  trip  while  12  had  lower 
fares.  So  it  cannot  be  the  end  product 
of  the  city's  regulation  that  has 
earned  the  Commission's  criticism. 

On  the  merits,  the  Commission  was 
split  3  to  2  on  whether  to  bring  this 
action.  One  of  the  Commissioners 
issued  a  strong  dissent  saying  that  he 
was  "troubled  with  the  idea  (of  the 
Commission's  case)  that  a  city's  adop- 
tion of  taxi  regulations  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  industry— when  consul- 
tation is  a  necessary  element  of  re- 
sponsible goverrunent— tranrforms  the 
city's  regulations  into  an  illegal  con- 
spiracy." He  also  questioned  the  Com- 


mission's willingness  to  replace  a  mu- 
nicipality's regulatory  scheme  with  its 
concept  of  a  Federal  regulatory  stand- 
ard. 

There  are  two  ironies  here.  First,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  talking  about  get- 
ting rid  of  "big"  government,  we  see  a 
willingness  to  interject  Federal  regula- 
tory supervision  into  a  purely  local 
matter. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  good  and  re- 
sponsible government  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  second  irony  is  the  ranking  of 
priorities  the  Commission  has  set  for 
itself.  Not  one  major  antitrust  action 
has  been  instituted  by  the  Commission 
or  the  Justice  Department  since  Janu- 
ary 1981.  This  is  most  unusual  given 
the  profound  readjustments  going  on 
within  our  national  business  communi- 
ty. Yet  the  Commission  in  this  in- 
stance is  attempting  to  use  its  budget 
in  a  relatively  insignificant  area  rather 
than  coming  to  grips  with  the  real 
issues  of  competition  that  are  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  advised  us  the 
issue  of  the  relation  of  Federal  anti- 
trust statutes  to  municipal  regulatory 
authority  is  one  that  is  currently 
before  Congress.  Several  bills  are 
under  active  consideration  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  would  grant 
cities  antitrust  immunity  similar  to 
that  allowed  to  States.  Recently,  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  aintitrust  division  has  testified 
in  favor  of  this  legislation.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  expeditiously  con- 
sider these  proposals  and  bring  a  bill 
to  the  floor. 

In  the  meantime,  this  provision 
simply  protects  the  cities  that  have 
taken  lawful  actions  in  the  interest  of 
their  citizens  from  an  unreasonable 
example  of  Federal  intrusion  into  a 
purely  local  matter.  The  provision 
should  be  retained  and  I  urge  defeat 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Florio). 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
vote  for  the  amendment  to  delete  the 
restriction  on  Justice  Department  and 
FIC  antitrust  authority. 

However,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  the  irony  of  the  present  situ- 
ation. 

The  majority  at  the  FTC  now  says  it 
is  eager  to  enforce  the  law,  to  preserve 
competition  and  maintain  free  mar- 
kets and  fair  markets  by  initiating  ac- 
tions against  our  Nation's  cities. 

But  this  raises  the  question:  Where 
have  they  been  while  the  biggest  oil 
mergers  in  American  history  have 
been  going  on,  threatening  competi- 
tion, consumers,  and  even  our  energy 
independence? 

Where  have  they  been  as  the  first 
and  third  largest  auto  companies  in 
the  world  get  together  to  export  jobs 


and  help  turn  the  American  auto  in- 
dustry into  a  colonial  dependency? 

Where  have  they  been  as  a  wave  of 
resale  price  fixing  is  squeezing  the  dis- 
count stores  that  consumers  rely  on 
for  bargains? 

Where  have  they  been  in  addressing 
dubious  campaigns  of  national  adver- 
tisers that  may  take  advantage  of  con- 
sumers? 

The  answer  is  very  sad.  By  adminis- 
trative fiat  this  Commission  majority 
is  dismantling  the  protections  for  con- 
sumers and  the  free  market  that  con- 
sumers have  fought  for. 

They  have  abandoned  merger  en- 
forcement, ignored  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions on  resale  price  fixing,  and 
issued  a  radically  weakened  new  policy 
on  false  advertising. 

Now  they  come  in  from  left  field  to 
demonstrate  their  zeal  through  an  un- 
orthodox prosecution  of  cities. 

I  simply  wish  to  point  out  the  irony 
of  this  sudden  zeal. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  time  for  the 
FTC  to  return  to  real,  traditional  en- 
forcement. 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  consider 
exotic  enforcement  possibilities  when 
the  Commission  returns  to  doing  what 
the  public  expects. 

I  oppose  the  restriction  because  such 
sweeping  change  in  the  antitrust  laws 
should  never  be  undertaken  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill.  This  is  particularly 
so  when  the  legislative  committees  are 
diligently  considering  this  very  issue. 

But  I  also  hope  the  public  and  the 
House  will  take  this  chance  to  note 
the  inverted  priorities  at  this  Commis- 
sion, and  urge  that  these  priorities  be 
corrected.  The  consumer  is  footing  the 
bill  for  the  current  charade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  SCHUMER). 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the 
substance  here.  What  are  we  doing? 
What  is  the  FTC  attempting  to  do? 

What  the  FTC  is  doing  is  to  tell  lo- 
calities that  they  cannot  regulate  in 
the  way  that  they  see  fit.  That  locality 
is  not  after  additional  profit  the  way  a 
private  sector  player  would  be.  That 
locality  is  using  regulation  to  protect 
its  citizens  the  way  it  sees  fit. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
amendment  passes  and  the  proposed 
legislation  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  does  not  pass  the 
House  or  the  Senate  or  vetoed  by  the 
President,  we  will  return  to  the  throw- 
back days  of  economic  royalism.  The 
effort  by  the  FTC  is  reminiscent  of 
court  cases  in  the  1900's,  many  courts 
including  the  Supreme  Court  inter- 
preted the  commerce  clause  to  prevent 
minimum  wage  and  work  safety  and 
health  rules.  The  FTC's  attempted 
action  is  very  similar  to  the  Supreme 
Court   decision    in    the   thirties   that 
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threw  out  the  NRA  on  the  grounds  of 
some  kind  of  nebulous  antitriist  deter- 
minism. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  greatly  respect  my 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
but  what  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Sabo)  has  not  crafted  a  long- 
term  rule.  His  amendment  expires 
next  year.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota is  saying  let  us  prevent  the 
FTC  from  dragging  us  back  to  the 
days  of  economic  royalism  until  the 
Judiciary  Committee  can  act.  if.  and 
when  it  does. 

I,  for  o.je.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
much  rather  let  stand  the  presump- 
tion against  allowing  the  FTC  to  act 
until  the  Judiciary  Committee  does, 
rather  than  allowing  the  FTC  to  go 
forward  until  the  Judiciary  Committee 
might  act. 

I  strongly  urge  a  vote  against  this 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Broyhillj. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  there  may  be  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  what  the  language  in 
the  bill  does.  The  language  in  the  bill 
goes  far  beyond  the  pending  case  that 
the  FTC  has  initiated  against  two 
cities  of  our  country. 

What  this  section  of  the  bill  does  is 
to  forbid  the  expenditure  of  any  funds 
in  any  antitrust  action  against  a  mu- 
nicipality. It  goes  far  beyond  restrict- 
ing the  activities  of  the  F^C.  It  also 
would  restrict  any  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  well. 

It  also  goes  far  beyond  what  the 
mayors  have  actually  asked  for.  Refer- 
ence has  l)een  made  to  the  testimony 
of  the  mayor  of  Newark,  N.J.,  Ken- 
neth Gibson.  He  testified  before  the 
Judicitu-y  Committee  this  week  in 
which  he  asked  for  amendments. 

Let  me  read  to  my  colleagues  what 
Mayor  Git>son  said  and  I  quote: 

It  would  seem.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
best  solution  on  the  remedy  side  would  be  to 
eliminate  damages  altogether. 

Now  listen  to  this,  and  I  continue 
the  quote: 

.  .  .  and  to  allow  governmental  plaintlff.s 
such  as  the  PTC.  the  attorney  general,  and 
State  Attorneys  General  to  bring  injunctive 
actions  to  deter  unfair  or  egregious  actions 
by  local  governments. 

In  Other  words,  it  seems  to  me  in 
reading  the  testimony  that  the  mayor, 
in  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  other 
cities,  is  concerned  about  the  problems 
of  liability,  but  at  the  same  time  recog 
nizes  that  there  may  be  times  where 
the  FTC  and  other  consumer  agencies 
should  have  the  right  to  bring  injunc- 
tive action  to  deter  any  unfair  actions 
by  local  goverrxments. 

Now,  what  this  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  take  away  any  protection 
of  that  kind.  I  think  the  provision  in 
the  bill  should  be  stricken,  and  let  the 
Judiciary  Committee  craft  the  kind  of 


language  needed  in  order  to  take  care 
of  any  problems  that  we  may  have. 

D  1450 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Frenzel 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Fish). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  prefer 
those  times  when  I  rise  on  the  same 
side  of  an  issue  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but 
now  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Until  1978.  local  units  of  government 
presumed  that  they  were  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws  in  the  same  manner 
that  States  were  under  the  so-called 
State  action  doctrine.  Parker  v. 
Brown.  317  U.S.  341  (1943).  Then,  in 
the  case  of  City  of  Lafayette  v.  Louisi- 
ana Power  &  Light  Co..  435  U.S.  389 
(1978),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
cities  were  "persons"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  antitrust  laws  and  therefore 
their  actions  could  be  subject  to  anti- 
trust suits.  435  U.S.  413  (1978). 

The  confusion  and  apprehension 
prompted  by  the  Lafayette  decision 
was  even  further  compounded  in  1982 
in  the  decision  of  Community  Commu- 
nications Company.  Inc.  v.  City  of 
Boulder.  455  U.S.  40  (1982).  There  the 
Court  held  that  a  broad  grant  of  home 
rule  power  by  a  State  to  a  locality  was 
not  sufficient  to  cloak  a  locality  in 
antitrust  immunity. 

Under  Boulder,  no  immunity  at- 
taches unless:  First,  the  action  is  in  re- 
ality the  act  of  the  State  itself  in  its 
sovereign  capacity;  or  second,  the  mu- 
nicipal action  is  in  furtherance  or  im- 
plementation of  a  clearly  articulated 
and  affirmatively  expressed  State 
policy  .  .  ."  455  U.S.  at  52. 

Since  these  two  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, units  of  local  government  have 
been  rightfully  troubled  about  their 
confused  status  under  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws.  This  concern  has  very 
recently  been  heightened  into  con- 
firmed fear  by  the  decision  of  a  U.S. 
district  court  involving  Lake  County. 
111.  On  January  12  of  this  year,  a  jury 
awarded  a  developer  $9.5  million  in 
damages  in  an  antitrust  suit  against  a 
county,  a  village,  and  three  local  offi- 
cials. This  damage  award  was  auto- 
matically trebled  to  $28.5  million  by 
the  district  court  judge.  (Unity  Ven- 
tures V.  County  of  Lake  and  Village  of 
Grayslake.  No.  81-C-2475.)  If  allowed 
to  stand,  this  is  the  largest  Federal 
antitrust  award  ever  made  against  a 
municipality  or  municipal  officials. 
The  judgment  is  6.000  percent  of  the 
property  tax  collected  last  year  by 
Grayslake  Village  and  150  percent  of 
the  amount  collected  by  Lake  County. 
What  the  stunning  size  of  this  award 
demonstrates  is  that  Congress  cannot 
continue  to  leave  the  Boulder  decision 
to   stand   unclarified.   The   disastrous 
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impact  on  the  legitimacy  of  local  gov- 
ernment decisionmaking  and  on  local 
government  budgets  is  obvious. 

Because  of  the  serious  implications 
for  both  financial  stability  and  govern- 
mental legitimacy  at  the  municipal 
level,  last  year  I  introduced  H.R.  3361. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies 
and  Commercial  Law  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  holding  hearings  on  my  bill 
and  companion  measures  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde),  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Stump).  I  remain 
extremely  hopeful  that  a  comprehen- 
sive legislative  response  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  the  antitrust  laws  is 
still  very  possible  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  further  complicated 
this  matter  by  choosing  this  time  to 
serve  notice  that  it  intends  to  bring 
antitrust  enforcement  actions  against 
two  city  governments— Minneapolis 
and  New  Orleans.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commissions  complaints  focus  on 
taxicab  ordinances  and  taxicab  regula- 
tions in  both  cities.  While  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  prejudge  these  particu- 
lar actions,  they  are  symbolically  im- 
portant in  that  they  are  the  first 
major  civil  actions  brought  by  a  Feder- 
al antitrust  enforcement  agency 
against  city  governments.  Up  until 
now,  the  suits  brought  against  local 
units  of  government— and  they  are  nu- 
merous—have resulted  from  actions  by 
private,  nongovernmental  plaintiffs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  that  this  is  the  first  time 
the  FTC  has  ever  brought  a  direct  en- 
forcement action  against  cities.  With- 
out the  Boulder  decision,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  these  actions  would  have 
been  brought.  But  it  is  precisely  Boul- 
der which  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
considering  overturning. 

While  we  are  working  on  legislation 
to  reverse  or  at  least  modify  the  La- 
fayette and  Boulder  decisions,  I  think 
striking  the  language  in  section  610  of 
this  bill  would  send  the  wrong  signal. 
We  would,  in  effect,  be  encouraging 
the  FTC  and  Justice  Department  to 
pursue  antitrust  enforcement  actions 
against  localities.  I  question  that  this 
is  good  public  policy  at  this  time. 

The  limitation  language  contained 
in  H.R.  5712  is  symbolic.  It  is  intended 
to  provide  partial  temporary  assurance 
to  local  governments  that,  at  least,  the 
Federal  antitrust  enforcement  agen- 
cies will  not  add  to  their  current 
plight.  While  Congress  drafts  and  re- 
fines general  immunity  legislation  in 
this  area,  this  language  makes  it  clear 
that  suits  such  as  those  brought  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  not 
a  harbinger  of  more  things  to  come 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Again,  I  remain  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress will  come  to  grips  with  this  seri- 


ous national  problem  before  we  finally 
adjourn  this  year.  Local  \mits  of  gov- 
ernment need  the  assurance  that 
when  they  are  making  legitimate  local 
government  decisions  in  areas  such  as 
zoning,  licensing,  franchising,  solid 
waste  disposal,  and  mass  transporta- 
tion, that  they  can  do  so  without 
undue  feiir  of  liability  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  To  delete  the  language  contained 
in  section  610  of  this  act  would  send  a 
confusing  signal  to  municipalities  and 
counties  all  across  this  Nation.  We 
cannot  appear  to  be  insensitive  to 
their  plight.  Admittedly,  the  remedy 
in  section  610  is  temporary  and  par- 
tial. Hopefully,  before  the  98th  Con- 
gress has  completed  its  business,  the 
full  scope  of  this  problem  will  be  ad- 
dressed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Shaw) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde). 

Mr.  HTDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  oppose  the 
amendment,  not  because  I  am  for  re- 
stricting taxicab  medallions.  I  think 
that  is  something  that  is  in  restraint 
of  trade.  But  the  Boulder  case  is  a 
time  bomb  ticking  away,  and  munici- 
pal government,  people  who  serve  on 
village  boards,  town  boards,  city  hall, 
are  virtually  terrorized  by  the  pros- 
pect that  they  will  be  held  personally 
liable  in  triple  damages  for  an  anti- 
trust violation. 

Now.  we  have  got  to  do  something 
about  that.  The  Boulder  case  has  put 
all  local  government  in  jeopardy. 

Now.  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
legislation  before  it  to  adjust  the  im- 
munities that  ought  to  be  there.  It  has 
taken  us  2  years  to  deal  with  it.  We 
are  still  looking  at  it. 

The  Bildisco  decision,  where  the  con- 
troversy about  the  status  of  labor  con- 
tracts in  bankruptcy  cases  got  resolved 
without  hearings,  we  went  right 
through  with  that.  But  in  this  situa- 
tion we  are  still  wrestling  with  it. 

Now,  I  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  picked 
a  most  inopportune  time  to  leap  into 
this  controversy.  It  is  the  first  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
antitrust  laws  against  a  municipality 
and  it  sends  a  very  dour  signal  to  locdl 
government.  It  tells  them,  yes,  Boul- 
der is  good  law,  yes,  we  are  going  to 
act  under  it;  it  reinforces  the  Boulder 
decision,  which  makes  serving  in  local 
government  the  least  desirable  occupa- 
tion for  anybody  desiring  a  career  in 
public  service. 

So  do  not  do  this  to  municipal  gov- 
ernment. Tell  them  that,  yes,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  deal  with  the  legisla- 
tion pending  before  it  sooner  or  later 
and  meanwhile  maintain  the  status 
quo. 


A  fear  of  triple  damages  levied 
against  local  government  is  not  the 
way  to  get  good  people  to  serve  in 
local  government. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  again  say  that  I  am  very  much 
opposed  to  this. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dingeli.)  made  a  point  earlier,  and  I 
think  a  very  good  point,  that  perhaps 
we  should  question  how  far  this  is 
really  going  to  go.  But  I  question,  and 
what  I  am  most  concerned  about,  is 
how  far  is  the  Boulder  decision  of  1982 
going  to  go.  It  is  less  than  2  years  old 
at  this  time.  We  see  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  expanding  its  power.  I 
am  very  worried  .if or  the  cities  of  this 
coimtry  if  this  amendment  would  pass. 

I  urge  that  thjs  amendment  be  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Prenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
every  Member  of  this  body:  When  was 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  last 
elected? 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota on  his  amendment.  I  have  dis- 
approved of  nearly  every  act  of  the 
FTC.  I  think  it  is  a  terrible  anticon- 
simier  agency.  But  here  is  a  chance 
where  you  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  elected  local  officials,  people  who 
can  be  recalled  by  a  vote  every  year  or 
2  or  3  or  4,  and  you  get  a  chance  to 
vote  against  the  bureaucrats  who  are 
sticking  their  noses  into  the  oper- 
ations of  local  government  in  a  way 
that  the  law  never  conceived.  We  have 
a  case  of  the  FTC  writing  law  again. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  support  of  the  excellent  work  of 
my  colleague  from  Minneapolis,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  (Mr.  Sabo). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tlewoman, my  beloved  friend  from 
New  Orleans,  says,  "Why  New  Orle- 
ans?" 

Well,  the  FTC  undertook  a  system- 
atic look  at  the  taxi  regulation  in  the 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  inquiry  focused  on  those  cities 
where  taxi  regulations  were  having  an 
anticompetitive  effect.  Minneapolis 
and  New  Orleans  satisfied  each  of  the 
three  criteria  which  I  will  put  in  the 
Record.  For  example,  both  have  fares 
substantially  higher,  with  fewer  cabs 
per  person  than  such  deregulated 
cities  as  Washington,  D.C.  Moreover, 
the  FTC  staff  believed  in  both  cities 
city  officials  had  conspired  with  taxi- 
cab  companies  to  eliminate  competi- 
tion, for  example,  by  eliminating  the 
ability  of  suburban  cab  companies  to 
compete  with  those  in  the  city. 

Now,  my  good  friend  Congressman 
Sabo  says  that  Commissioner  Pert- 
chuk  opposed  the  complaint  and  the 


ruling.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr. 
James  Miller  III,  the  chairman,  who 
said: 

Although  we  were  divided  regarding  the 
advisability  of  issuing  complaints  against 
the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Minneapolis 
and  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  ultimate 
legal  issues  involved  in  these  cases,  we  are 
united  in  our  opposition  to  the  Sabo  amend- 
ment. 

□  1500 

They  further  say: 

By  prohibiting  the  expenditure  of  funds— 

And  DiNGELL  was  right  on  target- 
For  two  proceedings  that  are  presently  in 
adjudication,  the  appropriations  rider  un- 
dercuts the  independent  adjudicative  func- 
tion of  the  Commission.  Congress  has  tradi- 
tionally respected  our  independent  adjudi- 
catory role.  We  strongly  believe  that  Con- 
gressional intervention  to  halt  ongoing  mat- 
ters in  litigation  is  bad  policy. 

Finally,  we  note  that  to  the  extent  that 
cities  are  concerned  with  treble  damages 
and  with  the  strong  incentive  they  create  to 
bring  private  antitrust  cases,  which  cities 
fear  will  cost  them  a  great  deal  of  time, 
money,  and  effort,  the  Sabo  rider  does  not 
prevent  private  treble'  damages.  What  it 
does  prevent  are  injunctive  orders,  which 
can  protect  the  consumers  from  anticom- 
petitive conduct  without  subjecting  munici- 
palities to  monetary  damages. 

If  you  want  to  vote  for  the  con- 
sumer, vote  for  my  amendment.  If  you 
want  to  vote  against  the  consumer, 
higher  taxicab  fares,  against  the  mi- 
norities, handicapped,  elderly  in  this 
country,  vote  against  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kindness). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  seen  the  self-destructive  urge  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at 
work  again  today,  have  we  not?  Ably 
represented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  leading  the  charge.  If 
anything  could  convince  a  lot  of  us 
that  we  ought  to  do  away  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  it  is  their 
action  against  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  city  of  Minneapolis  in  these 
two  cases,  right?  Right. 

Well,  maybe  we  ought  to  fool  them. 
Maybe  we  ought  to  stick  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta that  is  in  the  bill.  Calm  the  thing 
down;  hold  it  off  for  a  year.  It  only 
has  to  do  with  a  part  of  the  problem, 
but  that  part  of  the  problem  is  subject 
to  the  control  of  this  Congress.  It  can 
be  done.  It  can  be  done  easily.  We  can 
establish  our  part  of  it  right  here 
today.  Vote  no  on  this  amendment. 
Leave  the  language  that  is  in  the  bill 
that  limits  the  use  of  these  funds.  It  is 
certainly  the  only  thing  that  we  have 
available  to  us  at  the  present  time  to 
bring  about  reason  and  reasonable 
action. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Sabo)  has  indeed  provided  the  only 
answer  we  have  to  stick  with  right  now 
that   makes   sense.    Let   us   certainly 
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reject  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Stay 
with  the  language  of  the  bill  and  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  the  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  these  funds  would 
stay  all  the  way  through  the  legisla 
tive  process,  and  we  would  hope  that 
somehow  we  will  come  out  of  this  with 
both  a  continuing  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  hopefully,  will  lose  its 
self-destructive  urge,  and  also  with  a 
reasoned  approach  to  the  broader 
problem  coming  out  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  at  some  point. 

It  will  take  time:  it  does  take  some 
careful  processing.  But  we  could  have 
started  a  little  earlier  on  this  problem. 
I  think.  The  fact  is.  the  processes  are 
not  working  all  that  well  here,  that  is 
why  we  have  limitations  on  appropria- 
tions coming  up  in  bill  after  bill,  as  ap- 
propriations measures  come  past  us. 

I  am  sorry  it  is  not  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  these  matters,  but  it  is  the 
only  way  in  some  cases.  Therefore,  I 
would  urge  that  the  amendment  that 
is  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts be  rejected. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Conte  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ihinjf.  that  if  the  FTC  were  to  perma- 
nently go  out  of  business  that  some 
people  would  surely  be  disappointed; 
they  would  not  have  an  agency  to  beat 
around  every  year. 

There  is  not  any  money  in  this  bill 
at  this  point  for  the  FTC.  but  we  are 
still  arguing  over  whether  or  not  they 
can  spend  any  of  that.  This  money 
they  do  not  have  provision  was  added 
to  the  bill  in  the  committee  by  a  split 
vote.  The  PTC  was  stricken  from  the 
bill  on  the  floor  because  it  is  not  au 
thorized. 

Before  the  Rules  Committee  for  sev- 
eral months,  has  been  a  bill  on  the 
FTC.  That  bill  is  the  proper  place  to 
make  the  arguments  and  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  PTC  if  you  want,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  do.  But  the  FTC 
is  not  in  this  bill  now.  so  the  provision 
is  now  going  to  apply  to  the  Justice 
E>epartment  and  to  the  courts,  and  it 
would  prevent  them  from  bringing  or 
providing  for  injunctive  relief  or  from 
bringing  criminal  actions.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  fact  is  that  there  are  a  few 
city  councilmen  in  this  country,  and 
there  always  have  been,  who  are  on 
the  take.  There  are  always  a  few  of 
them.  They  like  to  set  up  a  monopoly 
or  an  oligopoly  and  share  in  it  in  some 
way.  What  this  provision  says  is  that 
nobody  in  the  Government  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  can  bring  a  suit  to  provide 
injunctive  relief  or  criminal  relief  or 
the  kind  of  protection  that  is  needed. 
Anyway,  I  do  not  think  this  provi- 
sion ought  to  be  in  this  bill.  Every 
year  somebody  wants  to  put  some  curb 


on  the  FTC  or  write  some  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  FTC  in  this  bill. 
This  is  not  the  proper  way  to  do  it. 
The  proper  way  to  do  that  is  in  the  au- 
thorizing legislation,  and  I  hope  that 
before  we  come  to  the  floor  next  year, 
that  the  authorizing  legislation  will  fi- 
nally have  been  passed,  and  we  will 
settle,  once  and  for  all.  what  w  *ant 
the  FTC  to  do  and  not  to  do 

I  beg  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee: Do  not  leave  this  provision  in  this 
bill:  vote  yes  on  the  motion  to  elimi- 
nate it.  It  was  put  in  the  bill  by  a  split 
vote  in  the  full  committee,  and  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  proper  place  for 
that  kind  of  provision.  Vote  yes  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massac hu-setts  (Mr.  Conte). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Frenzel) 
there  were— ayes  18,  noes  24. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  announcement.  Because  of 
a  technical  malfunction,  obvious  to  all 
of  us.  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat 
this  vote  by  a  roUcall  of  the  Members. 
The  Chair  therefore  requests  all  Mem- 
bers to  take  their  seals,  and  the  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  all  that  has  happened  here,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  pro- 
ceedings and  to  withdraw  my  request 
for  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  was  rejected  on  a  division 
vote. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we 
have  any  information  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  voting  device?  Will  we  be 
able  to  use  the  recording  machines 
later  on  for  votes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
provide  that  information  as  soon  as  it 
is  available.  It  is  not  immediately 
available. 

We  are  at  or  very  close  to  conclusion 
of  this  bill.  If  the  Committee  would  be 


in  order,  it  would  be  possible  to  move 
expeditiously  at  this  point. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
engage  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Mr.  Fish,  in  a 
brief  colloquy  about  remarks  made  in 
the  committee  report  accompanying 
this  legislation  over  the  absence  of  au- 
thorization legislation  for  a  new  jus- 
tice assistance  program. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  my  friend  from 
New  York  might  have. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  The  committee  report 
states  quite  succinctly  that  because 
the  other  body  has  to  date  failed  to 
consider  the  Justice  Assistance  Act, 
that  the  level  of  appropriations  for 
that  program  has  been  adjusted  down- 
ward. Sustaining  points  of  order,  these 
funds  have  now  been  deleted.  The 
committee  stated  further  that  "it  sees 
no  reason  to  recommend  funds  for  this 
program  in  future  appropriation  bills 
unless  an  authorization  is  enacted."  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
whether  he  has  any  knpwledge  of 
action  by  the  other  body,  ijarticularly 
since  that  legislation  contains  impor- 
tant emergency  provisions  to  aid  local 
governments  with  unusual  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  prosecution  of  defend- 
ants. 

Mr.  FISH.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  other  body  will  be  acting  in  the 
near  future  on  legislation  of  this 
nature.  I  J^gree  with  my  colleague  that 
the  part  L  provisions  of  S.  53  are  vital 
to  the  continued  partnership  between 
our  Federal  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  would  hope  that  at  this 
time  next  year  we  would  see  a  full  ap- 
propriation implementing  the  authori- 
zation of  that  measure. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  appreciate  knowing 
of  the  gentleman's  support  for  this 
particular  section  of  the  bill,  and  I  am 
further  appreciative  of  his  support 
and  guidance  in  fashioning  a  measure 
I  am  introducing  today  that  would  re- 
imburse Rockland  County.  N.Y..  for 
all  reasonable  costs  associated  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  now  infamous 
Brinks  trial.  As  our  colleagues  may  be 
aware,  this  trial  has  become  one  of  the 
most  expensive  in  history,  costing  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Because  the  State  pen- 
alties are  more  stringent  than  the  Fed- 
eral, an  agreement  was  reached  be- 
tween the  Rockland  County  attorneys 
and  the  Justice  Department  that  pros- 
ecution would  be  undertaken  at  the 
local  level. 

The  expensive  nature  of  this  trial 
stems  from  the  many  security  meas- 
ures that  have  been  undertaken  to 
protect  the  local  citizenry  from  possi- 
ble retaliation  by  members  of  the 
Weather  Underground,  and  from  the 
several  changes  of  venue  that  have  al- 
ready occurred.  New  York  State  law 


stipulates  that  all  costs  must  be  borne 
by  the  county  where  the  crime  oc- 
curred, yet  Rockland  County  contin- 
ues to  owe  millions  of  dollars  to  neigh- 
boring Orange  and  Westchester  Coun- 
ties. The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  with  the  support  of  Mr.  Pish 
and  the  rest  of  the  Westchester  dele- 
gation, would  authorize  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  the  reimbursement 
of  Rockland  County. 

Clearly  there  is  a  Federal  interest  in 
this  matter,  and  a  Federal  responsibil- 
ity to  this  pursuit  of  justice.  By  pas- 
sage of  emergency  provisions  of  S.  53, 
as  well  as  an  appropriation  by  the 
Congress  for  the  Justice  Assistance 
Act,  we  can  see  to  it  that  justice  is 
served  on  two  fronts,  first,  to  the  pros- 
ecution and  incarceration  of  known 
terrorists,  and  second,  to  the  people  of 
Rockland  County. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  leadership  on  this  issue.  I  and  the 
other  members  representing  West- 
chester County  realize  that  in  fairness, 
Rockland  County  should  be  reim- 
bursed so  that  Westchester  and 
Orange  Counties  will  be  paid.  He  can 
be  certain  that  I  support  and  endorse 
his  fine  measure  and  will  work  dili- 
gently with  him  to  resolve  this  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Crime  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  shar$  the  gentleman's  concern 
about  the  lack  of  movement  of  the 
Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983.  As  my 
colleague  well  knows  because  he  is  one 
of  the  major  supporters  of  the  bill,  we 
passed  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  in 
the  last  Congress.  We  passed  the  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act  in  this  Congress 
and  it  hie  been  sitting  orT  the  Senate 
side  in  the  other  body  since  May  of 
last  year. 

If  you  ask  any  law  enforcement 
agency  around  the  country,  their  No.  1 
priority,  whether  it  be  the  National 
District  Attorneys  Association  or  the 
National  Association  of  Attorney  Gen- 
erals, their  No.  1  priority  is  the  Justice 
Assistance  Act,  which  as  the  gentle- 
man well  knows  will  provide  money  for 
all  kinds  of  anticrime  programs. 

The  CBAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Giluan 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
interesting  that  we  in  the  House  of 


Representatives  take  a  lot  of  flack 
these  days  because  we  have  not  passed 
crime  legislation,  which  is  just  a  lot  of 
bunk.  We  have  moved  a  number  of 
measures.  The  President  just  signed 
the  child  pornography  bill  last  week. 
We  have  about  six  other  measures 
moving  through  the  Congress;  but  I 
think  more  significantly,  one  of  the 
most  important  anticrime  measures, 
the  Justice  Assistance  Act,  h£is  been 
sitting  in  the  other  body  since  May 
1983  and  we  are  still  waiting  for  move- 
ment. 

The  reason  we  do  not  have  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  particular  Justice 
and  independent  agencies  appropria- 
tion is  because  the  authorization  has 
not  been  passed  and  it  is  because  the 
other  body  has  not  acted  on  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks  and  for  his  lead- 
ership and  commitment  to  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  just  like  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
effort  in  this  regard  and  to  say  while  I 
represent  Westchester  County,  I  think 
it  is  grossly  unfair  for  the  tremendous 
expenses  of  this  trial  to  be  loaded  en- 
tirely on  the  very  small  County  of 
Rockland.  I  am  glad  to  assist  the  gen- 
tleman in  his  effort  and  to  get  some 
relief  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  supporting  remarks  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  57.  after  line  3,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  611.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  President  may  reduce 
any  appropriation  in  this  Act  by  not  more 
than  ten  percent. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  proposes  to  change  existing  law  and 
constitutes  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill,  and  therefore  it  violates 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker) 
desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  same  lan- 
guage that  I  offered  yesterday  which 
was  debated  in  the  House  and  which 
we  did  consider  in  the  House. 


It  does  provide  a  mini-line  item  veto 
for  the  President.  This  would  end  up 
reducing  the  amoimt  of  money  in  the 
bill  by  $1.1  billion. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  cor- 
rect that  this  does  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  rule  XXI,  clause  2.  and  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  conceded,  and  the  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  completed  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
Members,  I  am  going  to  move  to  rise  in 
just  a  minute.  I  want  the  Members  to 
be  fully  aware  of  what  such  a  motion 
involves. 

If  the  motion  does  not  carry  then 
the  bill  is  open  for  all  kinds  of  limita- 
tions. We  might  be  here  for  a  long, 
long  time.  So  I  am  going  to  urge  the 
Members  to  vote,  as  you  did  last  year, 
for  the  motion  to  rise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
5712)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed 
to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MILLER 
OF  OHIO 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  its  present  form. 
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The     SPEAKER.     The     Clerk 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MiLLEH  of  Ohio  moves  to  recommit 
H.R.  5712  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria 
tions.  with  instructions  to  that  committee  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  forthwith 
with  the  following  amendment: 

On  page  57.  after  line  3.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  each  dollar  amount  contained 
in  this  Act  is  hereoy  reduced  by  4  per 
centum.  This  sectipn  shall  not  apply  to 
amounts  on  page  14  line  16.  page  14  line  17. 
page  18  line  3.  page  25  line  6.  page  27  line 
22.  page  27  line  25.  page  31  line  4.  page  38 
line  9.  page  42  line  22.  and  page  35  line  5 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Recx>rd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  frequently  offered  amendments 
to  appropriation  bills  to  reduce  spend- 
ing. 

This  motion  to  recommit  would 
reduce  4  percent  of  the  discretionary 
funds.  Mandatory  spending  would  be 
exempt  from  the  cut. 

This  recommittal  motion  would 
reduce  the  approximately 

$11,000,000,000  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  by  $438,653,000,  4  percent  of 
discretionary  spending.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  reduce  the  deficit. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  full  5 
minutes.  Most  people  are  familiar  with 
percentage  cut  amendments.  This 
motion  will  require  a  4-percent  reduc- 
tion on  spending  that  is  not  mandato- 
ry; it  is  just  that  simple. 

I  would  like  a  yes  vote  on  the 
motion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment  and  I 
point  out  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  said  is  true.  But  there  are  a 
great  number  of  items  in  the  bill  that 
are  not  exempt  from  the  4-percent  re- 
duction, and  I  point  out  what  some  of 
them  are.  The  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration would  be  reduced  by  4 
percent.  The  FBI  would  be  reduced  by 
4  percent.  A  number  of  you  are  very 
interested  in  the  International  Trade 
Administration  and  their  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  grants  and  have  writ- 
ten to  the  committee  about  that.  That 
would  be  reduced.  The  Federal  Prison 
Systems  and  the  Immigration  Service, 
those  would  t>e  reduced.  A  number  of 
Members  thought  we  ought  to  in- 
crease these  items,  and  they  would  be 
reduced  .under  this  motion. 

The  sea  grant  program.  Fisheries 
grants  programs,  the  National  Weath- 
er Service.  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio 
Liberty,  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba. 
they  all  would  be  reduced.  If  this  last 
Item  were  the  only  program  affected,  I 


would  probably  agree  to  it,  but  it  is 
not.  Then  we  have  the  State  and  local 
drug  grants  program  and  many  other 
items  that  would  be  cut  4  percent. 

I  think  the  committee  has  done  a 
reasonably  good  job.  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  go  to  conference  with  the  bill 
as  it  is  and  work  these  things  out  in 
conference.  So  I  am  opposed  to  the 
motion  to  recommit.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  orde^hat  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  ^W 

The  SPEAl^fc.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5.  rule  XV,  the  Chair  announces  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  question  of  passage. 
Members  will  record  their  votes  by 
electronic  device. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were  yeas  208,  nays 
194,  not  voting  31.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1951 
YEAS- 208 


Albcsla 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hall.  Ralph 

Anderson 

Crane.  Philip 

Hall.  Sam 

Andrew.s  i  NC  > 

D  Amours 

Hamilton 

Andrew.s  <  TX  > 

Daniel 

Hammerschmidt 

Applcgale 

Dannemeyer 

Hansen  'UTi 

Archrr 

Darden 

Hartnell 

Bad  ham 

Da-srhle 

Heftel 

Bartiett 

Daub 

Hlghtower 

Batrman 

Davis 

Hiler 

Bates 

Derrick 

Hilhs 

Bennett 

DeWine 

Hopkin^ 

Bereuter 

Dickinson 

Hubbard        ^ 

Bethune 

Dreier 

Huckaby 

Bilirakii 

Duncan 

Hutto 

Bliley 

Durbin 

Hyde 

Boehlert 

Edwards  i  ALi 

Ireland 

Boner 

Emerson 

Jacotis 

Bosco 

Erienborn 

Johnson 

Britt 

Evans  iIAi 

Jones  'OKi 

Broomfield 

Fiedler 

Jones  'TN) 

Brown  (CO) 

Fields 

Kaptur 

Broyhill 

Fish 

Kasich 

Burton  (INi 

Flippo 

Kemp 

Byron 

Fowler 

Kindness 

CamptwII 

Franklin 

Kleczka 

Carney 

Frenzel 

Kramer 

Chappie 

Oekas 

Lagomarsmo 

Cheney 

GUman 

Latta 

Coats 

Gingrich 

Leach 

Coleman  iMO) 

Glickman 

Lent 

Conable 

Goodltng 

Levltas 

Cooper 

Gore 

LewU(CA) 

Corcoran 

Gradison 

Lewis  (FL) 

Coughlln 

Gregg 

Livingston 

Courier 

Gunderson 

Loeffler 

Craig 

HalHOH) 

Lott 

Lowery  iCA) 

Pashayan 

Snowe 

Lujan 

Patman 

Snyder 

Luken 

Paul 

Solomon 

Lungren 

Petri 

Spence 

Mack 

Porter 

Stangeland 

Madlgan 

QulUen 

Stenholm 

Martin  ( ID 

Ray 

Stump 

Martin  (NO 

Regula 

Sundquist 

Martin  (NY) 

Ridge 

Tallon 

McCain 

Ritter 

Tauke 

McCandless 

Roberts 

Tauzln 

McCloskey 

Robinson 

Taylor 

McCollum 

Roemer 

Thomas  (CA) 

McDade 

Rogers 

Thomas  (GA) 

McEwen 

Roth 

Valentine 

McGralh 

Roukema 

Vandergriff 

McKernan 

Rowland 

Volkmer 

Michel 

Rudd 

Vucanovich 

Miller  (OH) 

Russo 

Walgren 

Molinarl 

Schaefer 

Walker 

Montgomery 

Schroeder 

Weaver 

Moody 

Schuize 

Weber 

Moore 

Sharp 

Whitehurst 

Moorhead 

Shaw 

Whitley 

Murphy 

Shelby 

Whittaker 

Myers 

Shumway 

Williams  (OH) 

Neal 

Shusler 

Winn 

Nelson 

Slljander 

WoK 

Nichols 

Skeen 

Wortley 

Niel.son 

Slatlery 

Wylie 

Olin 

Smith  (NEl 

Young  (MO) 

Ox  ley 

Smith  (NJ) 

Zschau 

Packard 

Smith.  Denny 

Parris 

Smith.  Robert 
NAYS- 194 

Ackerman 

Pord(TN) 

Moakley 

Addabbo 

Prank 

Morrison  (CT) 

Akaka 

Frost 

Morrison  (WA) 

Alexander 

Fuqiia 

Mrazek 

Annunzio 

Garcia 

Murtha 

Aspin 

Gaydos 

Natcher 

AuCoin 

Gejdenson 

Nowak 

Barnes 

Gephardt 

O'Brien 

Bedell 

Gonzalez 

Oakar 

Beilen.son 

Gray 

Oberstar 

Berman 

Green 

Obey 

Bevill 

Guarini 

Ortiz 

Biaggi 

Hall  (IN) 

Ottinger 

Boggs 

Harkin 

Owens 

Boland 

Harrison 

Panetta 

Bonior 

Hatcher 

Patterson 

Bonker 

Hawkins 

Pease 

Borski 

Hayes 

Penny 

Boucher 

Hefner 

Pepper 

Boxer 

Hertel 

Perkins 

Breaux 

Holt 

Pickle 

Brooks 

Horton 

Price 

Brown  ( CA  i 

Howard 

Pntchard 

Burton  <CA) 

Hoyer 

Pursell 

Carper 

Hughes 

Rahall 

Carr 

Hunter 

Rangel 

Chandler 

Jones  (NO 

Ratchford 

Chappell 

Kastenmeler 

Reid 

Clarke 

Kazen 

Richardson 

Clay 

Kennelly 

Rinaldo 

Coelho 

Kildee 

Rodlno 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kostmayer 

Roe 

Collin.s 

LaFalce 

Rose 

Conte 

Lantos 

Rostenkowski 

Conyers 

Lehman  (CA) 

Roybal 

Coyne 

Lehman  (FL) 

Savage 

de  la  Garza 

Leiand 

Scheuer 

Dellums 

Levin 

Schneider 

Dicks 

Levine 

Schumer 

Dlngell 

Llplnski 

Seiberling 

Donnelly 

Uoyd 

Shannon 

Dorgan 

Long (LA) 

Sikorski 

Dowdy 

Long  (MD) 

Sisisky 

Downey 

Lowry(WA) 

Skelton 

Dwyer 

Lundine 

Smith  (FD 

Dyson 

MacKay 

Smith  (lA) 

Early 

Markey 

Solarz 

Eckart 

Martinez 

Spratt 

Edgar 

Matsul 

St  Germain 

Edwards  (CAi 

Mavroules 

Staggers 

Evans  (ID 

Mazzoli 

Stark 

Fascell 

McHugh 

Stokes 

Fazio 

McNulty 

Stratton 

Feighan 

Mica 

Studds 

Ferraro 

Mlkulskl 

Swift 

Florio 

Miller  (CA) 

Synar 

Foglietta 

MineU 

Torres 

Foley 

Minish 

Torricelli 

Ford  (MI) 

Mitchell 

ToUms 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 


Wheat 

Whltten 

WUliams  (t<T> 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 


Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING— 31 


Anthony 

Barnard 

Bryant 

dinger 

Crockett 

Dixon 

Dymally 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Gibtxins 


Gr&nun 

Hance 

Hansen^(ID) 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Leath 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

McCurdy 


McKinney 

Mollohan 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Sensenbrenner 

Simon 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson 

Young (FL) 


I  D  1600 

The  Clerk  annount^d  the  foljowing 
pairs:  ♦« 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  for.  with  Mr.  Dixon 
against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  for.  with  Mr.  Crock- 
ett against 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  votf  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  the 
House  and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendrtent:  On  page  57,  after  line  3,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  each  dollar  amount  contained 
in  this  Act  is  hereby  reduced  by  4  per 
centum.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
amounts  on  page  14  line  16,  page  14  line  17, 
page  18  line  3.  page  25  line  6.  page  27  line 
22.  page  37  line  25.  page  31  line  4.  page  38 
line  9,  page  42  line  22,  and  page  35  line  5. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  (Hiestion  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  reminds 
the  Members  that  this  is  a  5-minute 
vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  303,  nays 
98.  not  voting  32,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews  (NC) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Aspin 
Badham 
Barnes 
Bateman 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Berman 
Bethune 
BevlU 
Biaggl 
BlUey 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Burton  (CA) 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Clarke 
Clay 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlln 
Coyne 
D"  Amours 
Daniel 
Darden 
Daschle 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Diclu 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 
Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 
Edwards  (CA) 
Elmerson 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 


[Roll  No.  196] 

YEAS— 303 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

CJephardt 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FD 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 


Mlnlsh 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinarl 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Oniz 

Ot.inger 

Owens 

Parris 

Patman 

Paf.erson 

Pea;!e 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selt)erling 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solar^ 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 


Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 


Archer 

AuCoin 

Bartiett 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Cheney 

Coats 

Conable 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Dorgan 

Dreier 

Erienborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 


Whitley 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

NAYS-98 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

Martin  (ID 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

Michel 

Montgomery 

M(Xirhead 

Nielson 

Obey 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Pashayan 


Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (MO) 
Zschau 


Paul 

Penny 

Quillen 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Qoemer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith.  Dermy 

Smith.  Robert 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weaver 

W*ber 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wylie 


NOT  VOTING-32 


Anthony 

Barnard 

Bryant 

dinger 

Crockett 

Dixon 

Dymally 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Gaydos 


Gibbons 

Gramm 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Kolter 

Leath 

Marriott 

McCurdy 


McKinney 

Mollohan 

Rodino 

Satx) 

Sawyer 

Sensenbrenner 

Simon 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson 

Young  (FD 


Mr.  ROEMER  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill,  H.R,  5712,  and  that 
I  be  permitted  to  include  tables, 
charts,  and  other  extraneous  materi- 
als. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  H.R.  5753,  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCH  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1985 

Mr.  FAZIO,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-811)  on  the  bill 
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(H.R.  5753)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Union  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  reser\ed  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
necessarily  absent  from  Washington 
last  night  and  therefore  missed  the 
votes  on  the  Bedell  and  Nichols 
amendments  regarding  reform  of  the 
spare  parts  acquisition  process.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  l>oth  of  these  initiatives. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  General  Oversight  and  Renego- 
tiation. I  have  been  involved  for  many 
years  in  investigating  some  of  the  con- 
tract procedures  of  the  Departmeht  of 
Defense.  My  legislation  to  reinstate 
the  Renegotiation  Board  would  pre- 
vent defense  contractors  from  receiv- 
ing excess  profits.  My  bill,  like  these 
amendments,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  providing  financial  account 
ability  to  the  public. 

We  have  all  been  shocked  by  the  sto 
ries  of  scandalous  overpricing  on 
simple  parts  or  tools  commonly  pur- 
chased by  the  pentagon.  In  March  of 
this  year.  I  arranged  a  private  meeting 
with  the  well-known  "whistle-blower." 
Ernest  Fitzgerald.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  lost 
his  job  for  a  period  of  time  and  was 
once  precluded  from  testifying  t)efore 
a  Senate  panel  investigating  military 
costs,  when  it  was  known  that  he 
could  expose  abuses  in  the  system. 

I  applaud  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols and  Mr.  Bedell,  for  their  fine  ef- 
forts of  promoting  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  the  defense  procurement  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  pertaining  to 
roUcall  votes  189  and  190  appear  in  the 
permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  POINT  OF  PERSONAL 
PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  personal  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr  Speaker,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Times  newspa- 
per, an  article  appears  which,  if  accu- 
rate, constitutes  a  personalized  attack, 
calls  into  question  possible  associa- 
tions this  Member  may  have  and. 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  is  subject  to 
a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

I  quote  from  the  newspaper  article: 

Mr.  O'Neill,  meanwhile,  shrugged  off  the 
ads  but  launched  his  own  attack  on  the  con- 
servative Republicans  with  whom  he  has 
become  increasingly  irritated. 


I  understand  the  young  fellows,  the 
regressives.  the  John  Bircher  types,  abso- 
lutely insisted  they  run  the  ads  on  me."  the 
spealter  said. 

In  making  the  statement.  Mr.  O'Neill  spe- 
cifically named  Reps.  Newt  Gingrich,  ROa.. 
and  Robert  S,  Walker.  R  Pa.,  and  said  they 
want  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  the  days 
when  there  were  only  the  rich  and  the  poor 
in  America." 

He  .said  the  conservatives  oppose  him  be- 
cause he  is  fighting  for  the  middle  man 
and  the  poor  man." 

The  SPEAKER.  May  the  Chair  say  I 
may  have  compared  the  gentleman's 
philosophy  with  those  who  belong  to 
the  Birch  Society.  I  never  said  that 
the  gentleman  belonged  to  the  Birch 
Society. 

But  nevertheless  there  is  a  point  of 
personal  privilege  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  newspaper  printed  an  article. 
The  point  of  personal  privilege  is 
against  the  newspaper. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  that  I  would  not  have  to  take  the 
entire  hour.  I,  like  other  people,  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  get  out  of  here 
this  evening,  too. 

But  I  think  that  the  offense  here  is 
serious  enough  that  it  does  demand 
the  House's  attention,  and  I  would 
hope  that  Members  would  be  as  con- 
cerned as  I  am  about  the  kind  of  lan- 
guage that  I  just  stated. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  incident  yesterday 
is  but  one  incident  in  a  pattern  that 
has  developed  that  has  become  most 
disturbing  to  this  Member.  For  one 
thing,  the  insinuations  in  the  article 
that  I  quoted  are  absolutely  wrong; 
they  have  no  basis  in  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  said,  and  I  quote: 
That  we  absolutely  insisted  that 
the  campaign  committee  run  ads  fea- 
turing you.  "  I,  for  one.  made  no  insist- 
ence whatsoever  of  the  campaign  com- 
mittee; that  is  absolutely  incorrect. 
You  claim,  which  is  your  privilege, 
that  we  are  regressives.  I  would  sug- 
gest. Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  many 
of  us  who  think  that  the  status  quo  in 
this  body  is  unacceptable  and  want  to 
change  that  status  quo.  I  regard  that 
as  progress,  not  regressive. 

The  Speaker,  has  just  referred  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  article  he  said  that 
we  were  John  Bircher  types.  I  for  one 
am  familiar  with  the  organization,  but 
I  have  never  had  any  association  with 
it  whatsoever.  So  that  is  absolutely 
wrong. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
charges  made  in  your  press  conference 
yesterday  were  just  that:  Absolutely 
wrong.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  causes 
some  real  problems  when  that  kind  of 
name  calling  is  engaged  in.  You  also 
insist.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  want  to 
roll  back  the  clock;  that  you  are  fight- 
ing for  the  middle  man  and  the  poor 


man.  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
believe  we  are  fighting  for  those  very 
same  people.  Our  question  is  why  not 
debate  the  differences  in  our  philoso- 
phies? Why  not  debate  our  varying 
programs?  Why  not  debate  your  ad- 
herence to  a  liberal  welfare  state  con- 
cept versus  our  belief  in  a  conservative 
opportunity  society? 

We  think  that  middle  America  and 
low-income  America  are  concerned 
about  things  like  a  balanced  budget; 
are  concerned  about  things  like  honest 
money;  are  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  their  children  fall  prey  to  drug 
dealers,  and  are  concerned  because 
this  House  will  not  move  crime-control 
bills.  Are  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  while  blamed  for  massive  defi- 
cits, is  not  given  a  line-item  veto  by 
which  he  could  control  them. 

Are  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
this  House,  that  this  House  cannot 
even  have  its  own  official  document  be 
an  accurate  representation  of  what 
goes  on  there.  That  one  of  the  least 
things  we  ought  to  have  is  an  accurate 
Congressional  Record.  That  what  we 
ought  to  have  around  here  is  an  open 
process;  that  we  ought  to  get  rid  of 
ghost  voting  in  committees.  That  the 
proxy  voting  system  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned. That  we  need  to  have  major  in- 
stitutional reforms.  We  think  of  that 
not  as  rolling  back  the  clock.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  think  of  that  as  rolling 
back  legislative  tyranny. 

We  think  that  middle  America  un- 
derstands those  issues,  and  we  think 
that  they  deserve  debate  on  this  floor. 
We  think  that  it  is  a  crime  that  that 
kind  of  debate  is  not  being  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say  to  you  that 
you  are  wrong  on  all  counts.  But.  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  this  is  part  of  a 
pattern.  Not  long  ago,  another  news- 
paper article  appeared.  I  have  head- 
lines here  in  which  the  Speaker  refers 
to  some  of  us  as  the  "Three  Stooges.  " 
That  is  all  fine;  that  is  all  good  fun. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  that  is  not 
what  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ought 
to  be  doing.  That  is  not  the  way  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  ought  to  be 
engaged  in  running  this  particular  in- 
stitution. 

I  would  also  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  you  have  been  wrong  in  a  number 
of  instances  where  you  have  laid 
charges  against  other  Members  of  this 
body.  An  Evans  and  Novak  column 
showed  conclusively  that  the  state- 
ments that  you  made  on  the  floor  with 
regard  to  Congressman  Gingrich  were 
absolutely  wrong.  Those  two  colum- 
nists went  back  and  researched  the 
charges  that  you  made,  and  they 
found  that  they  were  wrong.  By  the 
time  they  finished  the  article,  when 
they  went  back  and  checked  with  the 
aides  again,  then  the  aides  said:  "Well, 
no,  it  was  not  really  Gingrich,  even 
though    he    was    the    one    that    was 


charged.  It  was  Walker  that  they  were 
referring  to." 

Well,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to 
get  some  stories  straight  here  because 
you  have  been  wrong,  wrong  on  every 
count.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  cannot 
bring  yourself  to  personally  apologize 
to  those  you  have  wronged,  at  least  we 
should  be  able  to  have  you  see  your- 
self clear,  it  seems  to  me,  on  behalf  of 
your  office,  to  apologize  to  this  Institu- 
tion you  serve,  and  that  we  all  serve. 

Name  calling  does  not  befit  or  bene- 
fit this  institution.  Wrongful  accusa- 
tions do  not  befit  or  benefit  substan- 
tive debate  in  this  institution.  I  believe 
we  are  raising  legitimate  and  impor- 
tant issues  in  the  only  forums  avail- 
able to  us  within  this  body.  I  believe 
those  issues  should  be  debated  and  can 
be  debated  without  resorting  to  calling 
names. 

I  stand  here  this  afternoon  in  disap- 
pointment. Disappointment  that  a 
great  political  party,  the  Democratic 
Party,  finds  itself  so  unable  to  debate 
some  key  issues,  that  it  attempts  to 
cover  its  tracks  by  calling  people 
names  instead  of  debating  those 
people. 

My  mother  once  told  me  that  you 
could  always  tell  when  the  bully  on 
the  block  had  been  defeated,  because 
he  stops  fighting  and  begins  calling 
names. 

I  hope,  I  hope  that  a  once-great 
party  has  not  been  reduced  to  that 
kind  of  a  situation. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  take  a  long  time 
either. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a  par- 
ticularly important  point,  and  I  would 
just  like  to  confine  my  remarks  to  one 
phrase  that  the  Speaker  used.  There  is 
a  lot  of  what  the  Speaker  said  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  would  have  any  argu- 
ment with  in  terms  of  propriety.  Obvi- 
ously we  disagree  with  it,  but  in  terms 
of  propriety,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  it. 

I  object  particularly  to  the  use  of 
the  phrase  "John  Bircher  types."  I  ask 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  how  they  would  feel  if  we  were  to 
identify  them  as  Conununist  types,  or 
anything  of  that  type.  We  would  have 
an  outcry  from  the  liberal  side  of  the 
aisle,  from  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle,  because  we  would  identify  you 
with  an  organization  or  a  party  to 
which  you  have  no  affiliation  and 
which  means  a  whole  lot  more  than 
just  that  name. 

In  fact,  the  word  that  would  prob- 
ably come  to  people's  minds  would  be 
the  terra  ""McCarthyism."  If  I  can  con- 
tinue, the  dictionary  in  the  well  of  the 
House  defines  McCarthyism  as  fol- 
lows: "The  use  of  tactics  involving  per- 


sonal attacks  on  individuals  by  means 
of  widely  publicized,  indiscriminate  al- 
legations on  a  basis  of  unsubstantiated 
charges." 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a 
precise  definition  of  what  the  Speaker 
engaged  in  when  he  referred  to  a 
bunch  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as 
"John  Bircher  types."  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Yes,  I  wanted  to  re- 
spond to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  He  asked  how 
some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
would  feel.  I  think  some  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  have  felt  for  some 
time  that  some  of  the  characteriza- 
tions of  radicalism  and  lack  of  concern 
for  the  security  of  the-  country  are 
similar.  There  is  a  difference. 

None  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
have  thought  it  appropriate  to  inter- 
rupt the  business  of  the  House  to  com- 
plain because  their  feelings  were  hurt. 
People  have  a  right  to  be  thinskinned. 
People  have  a  right  to  be  subcutane- 
ous if  they  wish;  it  is  in  the  first 
amendment.  They  have  a  right  to  take 
comfort  in  their  maternal  counsel 
when  people  have  called  them  names. 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  a  bit  much  to 
interrupt  the  consideration  of  the 
business  of  the  House  because  one  po- 
litical figure  has  called  another  adult 
political  figure  names.  I  would  recom- 
mend to  the  gentleman  this  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  and  robust  kind  of 
debate,  but  I  must  question  the 
wisdom  of  interrupting  the  legislative 
business  because  someone  has  called 
someone  else  a  name  and  has  hurt  his 
or  her  feelings. 

If  every  elected  official,  every  time 
someone  said  something  that  he  or  she 
found  rude  took  an  hour  of  the 
House's  time  potentially,  or  15  or  20 
minutes,  and  brought  everything  to  a 
halt  while  we  talked  about  it,  we 
would  get  nothing  done  whatsoever. 
People  might  think  that  was  occasion- 
ally preferable,  but  I  would  say,  it 
seems  to  me  an  inappropriate  forum 
because  someone  in  a  newspaper  has 
called  someone  else  a  name. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  was 
quoted  in  the  newspapers  as  having 
said  some  rude  things  about  the 
Speaker.  My  own  view  is  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  a  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  fill  newspa- 
per column  after  newspaper  column 
with  rudeness  about  the  Speaker,  and 
if  the  Speaker's  feelings  are  hurt,  he 
can  write  a  letter  to  the  editor. 
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But,  guys,  let  us  leave  the  House 
alone  and  do  our  business  and  not 
show  what  seems  to  me  an  excessive 
sensitivity  to  a  rude  word  or  two  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  those  applauding  the  gentle- 
man for  indicating  that  they  feel  as 
though  the  office  of  the  Speaker  is  an 
appropriate  place  to  use  to  launch  into 
personal  name-calling  attacks.  After 
all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  office  of 
the  Speaker  is  there  to  serve  us  all; 
that  the  office  of  the  Speaker  is  not  a 
partisan  office.  It  is  an  office  that  is 
there  to  serve  the  whole  House.  But 
when  the  Speaker  decides  to  engage  in 
name  calling,  he  is  calling  names  on 
behalf  of  not  only  himself  but  on 
behalf  of  the  institution. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  totally  ap- 
propriate that  the  institution  might 
want  to  consider  that  as  a  part  of  our 
business  and  I  take  this  time— as  I  say, 
I  hope  not  to  take  all  of  the  time— but 
I  do  take  the  time  to  raise  some  con- 
cerns about  the  fact  that  that  is  what 
we  now  have  engaged  in. 

I  am  somewhat  of  a  student  of  histo- 
ry, and  I  do  not  know  very  many  times 
in  that  history  when  we  have  had  the 
office  of  the  Speakership  used  for  this 
kind  of  personal,  name-calling,  system- 
atic attacks.  This  was  not  just  one  inci- 
dent, I  would  say  to  the  gentleman. 
This  is  a  series  of  incidents  now  going 
back  over  a  week  or  two  in  which  the 
Speaker's  press  conference  is  daily 
used  for  this  kind  of  activity. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  First,  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  is  suffering  from  a  confu- 
sion. He  has  described  the  Speaker \pf 
the  House  of  Commons,  not  tl 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Recrfe- 
sentatives.  There  are  parliamentary 
bodies  where  the  tradition  is  thatXhe 
Speaker  is  a  neutral  figure.  Tne 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  has  never 
been  historically,  whether  it  was 
Henry  Clay,  -or  Thomas  Reed,  or 
Joseph  Cannon,  or  John  McCormack, 
or  Sam  Rayburn,  or  anybody  on  either 
side,  a  neutral  figure.  The  Speaker  is 
the  policy  leader  of  his  or  her  party  in 
the  House. 

So  I  would  reject  the  gentleman's,  I 
think,  ahistorical  characterization,  but 
I  would  not  ask  that  any  of  those 
former  Speakers,  on  their  behalf,  take 
out  points  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
certainly  entitled  to  his  characteriza- 
tion. I  think  that  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  though,  believe  that  the 
Speaker,  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
House,  should  be  a  fair  person,  that  he 
should  have  the  institution  at  stake.  I 
think  that  the  question  here  is  wheth- 
er or  not,  when  engaged  in  name-call- 
ing kinds  of  tactics,  that  the  Speaker 
can  indeed  be  the  fair  presiding  officer 
that  most  of  the  American  people 
would  wish  him  to  be. 
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Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  respond,  if  I  could,  to  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts'  comments. 
First  of  all,  because  there  is  a  quali- 
tative difference  between  the  remarks 
attributed  to  me  and  the  remarks  at- 
tributed to  the  Speaker.  First  of  all. 
the  remarks  attributed  to  me  were, 
leaked  out  of  a  private  conference.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  argues  that 
what  you  say  in  a  private  conference  is 
your  own  business.  I  fully  expect  that 
there  are  worse  things  than  that  said 
about  all  Members  in  private  confer- 
ences. 

The  point  is,  the  Speaker  made  this 
comment  at  a  public  press  conference 
for  the  record.  He  knew  he  was  con- 
sciously saying  something  on  the 
public  record. 

Second  of  all.  there  is  quite  a  differ- 
ence between  using  an  adjective  and 
ascribing  to  a  Member  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  particular  organization,  in 
this  case  the  John  Birch  Society.  That 
is  McCarthyism.  If  that  had  happened 
30  years  ago  we  would  have  called  that 
McCarthyism. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  re- 
spond? The  gentleman  will  not  yield, 
so  I  may  not  respond? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
yield.  I  have  been  very  good  about 
yielding,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Oh,  thank  you.  I  apolo- 
gize. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  I  am  a  little  bit  sur- 
prised at  what  he  appears  to  be  saying, 
which  is.  assuming  that  the  remarks 
were  of  equal  offense,  and  let  me  say  I 
think  everybody  ought  to  feel  free  to 
talk  about  everybody,  I  think  it  is  a 
little  bit  unbecoming  for  Meml)ers  of 
this  body  who  are  prepared  to  be  criti- 
cal of  almost  everyl)ody  else  in  the 
world  to  aw;t  as  if  there  is  somehow 
something  shocking  about  us  being 
critical  of  each  other. 

But  the  notion  that  it  is  better  to 
make  personal  attacks  privately  in  the 
caucus  than  it  is  to  make  them  public- 
ly seems  to  be  a  reversal.  I  think  if 
people  have  criticisms  to  make,  they 
are  better  off  making  them  publicly 
and  defending  them  than  making 
them  privately  in  a  caucus.  So  I  would 
think  the  gentleman  has  got  it  re- 
versed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Again.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  characterization.  I 
just  would  refer  the  gsntleman  to  the 
rules  of  the  House.  Under  rule  I  of 
clause  2,  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
Speaker  is  to  preserve  order  and  deco- 
rum. I  would  suggest  that  engaging  in 


partisan  name  calling  is  hardly  pre- 
serving the  decorum  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  said  he 
thought  the  American  people  viewed 
the  responsibility  of  the  Speaker  as 
being  fair  and  impartial  as  the  presid- 
ing officer.  I  think  that  is  right,  and  I 
think  this  Speaker  has  been  fair  and 
impartial  as  a  presiding  officer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  going  back  over 
the  last  decade  it  is  absolutely  rare, 
probably  to  the  point  of  being  able  to 
count  the  times  on  one  hand,  where 
we  have  had  an  appeal  from  a  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  whether  it  is  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Speaker  personally,  or  by 
someone  acting  in  his  behalf.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  the  other  body  or  of 
most  State  legislatures. 

The  reason  that  has  been  true  of  the 
House  is  that  Members  on  both  sides, 
regardless  of  their  philosophy  or 
party,  have  learned  to  respect  the  rul- 
ings of  this  Speaker  as  fair  and  impar- 
tial to  all  Members.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man misstates  his  complaint  if  he  sug- 
gests that  this  presiding  officer  is 
unfair. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  defense  of  the  Speaker, 
but  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  gentleman  is  simply  raising 
the  point  that  when  the  Speaker  en- 
gages in  name  calling  as  part  of  his 
regular  duties  as  Speaker,  as  part  of 
the  press  conference  that  he  holds  as 
Speaker  each  day,  that  that  is  not  fair, 
that  that  is  not  impartial,  that  that  is 
not  the  kind  of  behavior  that  the 
American  people  think  that  the 
Speaker  should  be  engaged  in. 

The  gentleman  can  disagree  with 
that,  but  I  happen  to  think  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  will  not  appreciate 
the  fact  that  this  Speaker  has  become 
unfair. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  would  just  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Washington,  the  fact 
that  there  have  not  been  appeals  of 
the  rulings  of  the  chair.  I  tjelieve  it  is 
a  lot  more  than  a  decade,  I  think  it  is 
over  several  speakerships,  is  indicative 
of  the  respect  that  all  Members  hold 
for  the  institution  of  the  Speaker.  The 
point  that  we  are  making  is  that  an  in- 
dividual Speaker  can  conduct  himself 
in  a  manner  that  damages  that  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  The  point  I  was  trying 
to  make.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman,  is 
that  this  Speaker  as  well  as  other 
Speakers  in  both  parties,  going  back  to 
the  last  generation  or  more,  have  had 
the  confidence  of  the  House  in  their 
rulings  as  presiding  officers  because 
they  have  been  fair.  They  have  had  re- 
spect not  simply  because  of  the  office 
they  hold,  but  because  the  actual  con- 
duct of  the  Speaker,  including  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  has  been  absolutely 
fair  and  impartial  when  he  presides 
over  the  House  or  someone  presides  in 
his  place. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  that  is 
reflected  in  the  respect  that  has  been 
given  to  his  rulings  on  both  sides. 

I  only  make  this  comment  because  it 
is  one  thing  for  the  gentleman  to  sug- 
gest that  sonoe  action  of  the  Speaker 
off  the  floor  and  not  presiding  over 
the  floor  is  something  he  wants  to 
criticize;  it  is  another  thing  to  imply 
that  there  is  unfairness,  partiality  or 
partisanship  in  the  way  this  Speaker 
has  conducted  himself  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  is  the  Speaker  of  the  House  full 
time.  He  is  the  symbol  of  this  body 
when  he  is  on  the  floor  and  when  he  is 
off  the  floor.  What  he  says  and  does 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  reflects  on  us 
all,  all  of  the  time.  1  am  suggesting 
that  in  what  he  is  saying  in  his  press 
conference  is.  in  fact,  a  reflection  of 
his  opifiion  of  at  least  some  Members 
in  this  body.  That  is  not.  it  seems  to 
me.  in  the  tradition  of  fairness  that  we 
have  come  to  expect  of  the  Speakers 
of  the  House  with  regard  to  elected 
Members  of  this  institution. 

That  is  the  question  that  I  raise 
here.  Again,  I  would  expect  a  member 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
side  to  come  to  the  defense  of  their 
Speaker,  but  I  do  believe  that  there  is 
a  need  to  air  what  I  regard  as  a  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

What  we  have  just  heard  from  our 
colleague  from  Washington  is  a  defini- 
tion of  fairness  of  the  chair  being  that 
that  Speaker's  rulings  are  not  ap- 
pealed. Well,  I  will  say  to  you  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  we  do  not  think  that 
this  Speaker  has  t)een  fair.  We  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  that  legislation  is  bot- 
tled up  in  committee  and  not  brought 
to  the  floor  for  votes,  we  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  that  constitutional  amend- 
ments are  scheduled  for  action  on  the 
Suspension  Calendar,  we  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  that  we  are  not  given  propor- 
tional representation  on  any  commit- 


tees of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

All  the  gentleman  is  telling  me, 
though.  Is  that  none  of  that  matters 
and  that  the  only  way  you  can  demon- 
strate your  feeling  about  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  Speaker  is  by  appealing  his 
rulings.  If  that  is  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  to  us,  then  he  Is  giving  us  in- 
struction on  what  should  be  our 
future  behavior. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  am,  frankly,  a  little 
surprised  that  you  raised  the  issue  of 
McCarthyism.  You  three  gentlemen 
have  been,  in  my  judgment,  engaging 
in  that  every  evening.  You  take  the 
liberty  of  not  only  engaging  in  that 
kind  of  rhetoric,  but  mentioning 
names.  What  I  was  astounded  at  in 
one  of  your  discourses  is  that  you 
mentioned  35  different  Members,  I 
was  one  of  them,  and  you  are  so  igno- 
rant of  the  truth  that  you  got  me 
mixed  up.  I  think,  with  Congresswom- 
an  ScHROEDER.  my  good  friend  from 
Colorado,  and  you  have  never  correct- 
ed the  Record. 

You  indicated  that  I  had  an  18-year- 
old  son  who  did  not  want  to  be  draft- 
ed, or  something  like  that.  I  do  not 
have  an  18-year-old  son. 

You  are  so  ignorant  of  the  truth  and 
you  try  to  dissuade  the  American 
public  by  your  rhetoric  in  your  attacks 
on  the  Speaker  that,  frankly,  this 
Member  is  a  little  fed  up  with  it.  I 
think  the  American  people  are,  too. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentlewoman,  of 
course,  does  make  a  point.  There  was 
an  inaccurate  reference  to  her,  not  to 
the  statement  that  she  made,  but  to 
the  fact  that  she  referred— but  that 
she  referred 

Mr.  MYERS.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  was  just  about  to 
apologize  to  the  gentlewoman,  which 
is  more  than  the  Speaker  has  given 
me.  I  would  say  to  the  gentlewoman 
she  is  owed  an  apology.  It  was  her 
nephew  that  she  referred  to  in  the 
speech  and  not  her  son.  And,  in  fact, 
the  statement  was  correct.  But  she  is 
owed  an  apology.  That  statement  was 
a  misstatement  on  the  Record  and  so  I 
do  apologize  to  the  gentlewoman  for 
that  particular 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Will  you  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  was  trying  to  apolo- 
gize to  you.  If  you  want  me  to  stop,  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  gave  a  1-minute 
speech  about  3  weeks  ago  in  which  I 
mentioned  that,  and  it  is  a  little  belat- 
ed, your  apology,  and  I  am  really  sur- 
prised that  you  had  not  done  so  before 
this.  But  then  I  do  not  think  you  fel- 
lows are  very  interested  in  the  truth. 


You  want  to  only  ruin  people's  reputa- 
tions and  that  includes  the  Speaker, 
who  is  one  of  the  fairest  people  in  this 
Congress.  You  know  it  and  we  know  it, 
and  Members  on  your  side  would 
agree. 

Mr.  WALKER,  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tlewoman is  entitled  to  her  opinion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  have  order. 

Let  the  Chair  remind  the  Members 
to  confine  their  remarks  to  the  issue 
of  persohal  privilege  which  is  the 
newspaper  article  which  was  brought 
up  in  the  first  place. 
»  Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  talked  with  the 
gentlewoman  and  as  she  knows,  I  told 
her  at  the  time  I  apologized.  We  called 
her  and  she  and  we  talked  on  the 
floor,  and  she  is  correct.  It  was  her 
nephew,  not  her  son. 

But  let  me 

Ms.  OAKAR.  If  you  will  yield,  you 
did  not  raise  the  issue  with  me.  I 
raised  it  with  you. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  You  never  called  me  in 
my  office. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Regular  order.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  controls 
the  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
and  I  wish  the  Speaker  might  make 
certain  of  my  control  of  the  time.  I 
have  been  very  good,  I  think,  about 
yielding  to  Members  from  the  other 
side.  I  would  hope  that  they  would  re- 
spect the  decorum  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  You  know,  it  does 
not  surprise  me  that  some  Democrats 
get  up  and  tell  us  how  fair  the  Speak- 
er is.  I  expect  if  we  were  all  Democrats 
we  might  think  he  is  fair,  too. 

It  does  surprise  me  that  a  number  of 
you  who  are  very  concerned  because 
we  put  in  the  Record,  with! the  singu- 
lar exception  of  mistaking  a  nephew 
for  a  son,  for  which  we  apologize,  we 
put  in  the  Record  quotes  that  were 
yours.  Now,  the  Speaker  did  not  put  in 
the  Record  quotes  that  were  ours. 

If  any  of  you  had  been  smeared,  if 
anything  comparable  on  the  right  had 
been  done,  calling  you  a  Bircher,  you 
would  be  really,  really  outraged,  you 
would  be  really,  really  offended.  You 
would  not  think  it  was  fun  and  games. 
You  would  not  be  rollicking  and  ap- 
plauding. You  would  be  really  upset. 

Now  let  me  just  continue  for  1 
minute.  We  have  been  through  a  cycle 
in  which  the  President  has  been  called 
heartless.  It  has  been  said  he  has  ice 


water  in  his  veins.  It  has  been  said  he 
ought  to  go  back  to  California  where 
his  wife  can  be  queen  of  Beverly  Hills. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader 
managed  to  describe  the  President  as  a 
liar  10  times  in  a  1-minute  speech. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Let  the 
Chair  remind  the  participants  in  this 
debate  to  stick  to  the  issue  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania's  personal 
privilege,  which  is  not  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  was  just  debat- 
ing. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  apoligize.  If  I 
might  continue  for  just  one  moment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  controls  the  tim^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be'  very  glad  to 
continue  to  yield. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  apologize. 

But  in  setting  the  framework  for 
today's  comment  all  three  of  us.  frank- 
ly, thought  it  was  funny  last  week,  the 
Speaker  was  legitimately  characteriz- 
ing us  as  the  three  stooges.  It  is  his 
right  to  play  political  games  like  that. 
We  expect  a  certain  amount  of  parti- 
san fun. 

Let  me  tell  you.  you  think  about 
how  you  would  feel  if  whatever  the 
comparable  slur  on  the  right  was  were 
used  directly  by  you,  if  our  leader  were 
to  get  up  and  describe  you  with  the 
equivalent  of  being  called  a  Bircher. 

I  would  simply  say  that  the  evidence 
recently,  and  again  I  suggest  all  of  you 
look  at  the  evidence  of  the  Novak 
column  because  they  went  and 
watched  the  videotape,  and  I  would 
simply  say  that  we  have  a  legitimate 
grievance.  This  is  obviously  going  to  be 
a  tough  political  year.  We  are  obvious- 
ly going  to  disagree  very  aggressively. 
We  are  willing  to  come  to  the  floor 
after  hours  in  terms  of  regular  busi- 
ness so  that  we  do  not  offend  some 
who  want  to  get  on  with  the  votes. 

But  I  think  at  a  minimum  it  ought 
to  be  direct  and  hard  hitting,  and  this 
kind  of  distortion  and  smear  I  think  is 
very,  very  unbecoming,  not  only  of  the 
House,  but  of  the  whole  process. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

You  know  we  have  a  book  here  that 
we  put  out  to  thousands  of  people  who 
visit  the  Capitol  each  year  describing 
the  duties  of  the  Speaker  that  were 
laid  out  by  Henry  Clay  in  1823.  He 
said  it  was  up  to  the  Speaker  to  be 
prompt  and  inpartial  in  deciding  ques- 
tions of  order,  to  display  patience, 
good  temper,  and  courtesy  to  every 
Member,  and  to  make  the  best  ar- 
rangement and  distribution  of  the 
talent  of  the  House. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Speaker  is 
right,  that  the  issue  is  a  statement 
that  was  made  regarding  Mr.  Walker, 
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and  in  fact,  I  think  an  apology  is  in 
order  from  the  Speaker. 

You  know,  the  question  was  put 
during  the  last  debate  that  touched  on 
this  issue  as  to  whether  the  rules  of 
the  House  applied  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  In  fact,  they  do  apply.  And 
even  after  the  Speaker  was  ruled  to 
have  oeen  out  of  order  in  regards  to 
his  statement,  he  has  not  apologized. 
He  did  not  apologize  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  He  has  not  apologized 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

That  is  the  issue,  and  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  Speaker  to  come  down 
here,  to  be  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  to  apologize  to  the  gentleman 
from  Peruisylvania. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  have  been  one  of 
those  Democrats  that  has  come  down 
here  and  spoken  with  Mr.  Walker. 
and  Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Mr.  Weber  on 
substantive  issues.  But  I  must  tell  yow 
there  are  very  few  times  that  I  feel 
embarrassed  at  being  a  Member  of  this 
institution,  and  right  now  I  feel  em- 
barrassed. 

It  is  outrageous  that  we  should  be 
taking  time,  valuable  and  expensive 
time  from  the  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  that  we  deal  with  every 
year,  the  Defense  authorization  bill,  to 
deal  with  this  subject  that  can  be 
dealt  with  either  on  the  outside  or 
after  the  session  is  over.  And  I  want 
the  American  people  to  know  that  I 
think  that  this  time  is  being  spent  in  a 
nonsensical  way. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  point,  and  I  understand 
why  the  gentleman  makes  that  point. 

The  gentleman,  of  course,  has  made 
the  point  over  and  over  again  that  he 
does  not  think  that  many  of  the 
things  we  want  to  discuss  should  be 
discussed.  And  he  has  come  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  special  order  time  We 
appreciate  that. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  he,  of  course,  has  not  been 
wronged.  And  so  someone  who  has 
been  wronged  might  feel  a  little  bit 
differently  than  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  yield  for  the  purpose  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  I  thought 
he  had  a  question  or  a  statement. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  have  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  dealing  with  the  question  of 
propriety.  Is  the  term  'crybaby'  an 
appropriate  phrase  to  be  used  in  a 
debate  in  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  hope  that  the  phrase 
would  not  be  used. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and 'I  am  sure  he  was  going  to 
refer  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Glickman).  so  I  am  glad  the 
Chair  ruled  the  way  he  did. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  was  just  going  to  say 
that  it  is  really  unfortunate  thai  at 
least  part  of  the  debate  has  been  ridi- 
culed. If  we  were  to  stand  up  here  and 
say  of  our  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts or  anybody  else  you  are  a  Com- 
munist Party  type,  that  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  what  the  Speaker  said  about  us 
on  the  right,  the  John  Birch  type.  You 
would  not  think  that  was  very  funny, 
and  you  would  not  be  laughing  about 
it. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  that  part  of 
the  discussion  has  been  obscured. 
There  are  some  things  that  ought  to 
be  out  of  the  bounds  of  discussion,  and 
I  thmk  that  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  we  need  to 
get  back  to  the  subject  again. 

The  subject  is  the  fact  that  the 
Speaker  has  said  something  that  is  not 
m  order  about  a  Member  of  this 
House.  He  has  not  apologized.  And  the 
last  time  he  made  a  statement  about  a 
Member  of  the  House,  instead  of 
apologizing  he  said.  Actually,  I  was 
thinking  much  worse.  " 

Now,  if  he  is  going  to  be  the  Seaker, 
he  is  subject  to  the  rules,  and  must 
abide  by  the  rules.  And  it  is  only  ap- 
propriate that  he  come  up  here  and 
apologize  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  agree  with  the 
basic  idea  that  all  of  this  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
this  much  time  and  energy  is  going 
into  all  of  this. 

But  there  is  a  lot  of  talk,  a  lot  of 
public  and  political  talk,  particularly 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  about  re- 
ligion,   religious    values,    civility.    At 


some  point  those  of  us  who  are  Chris- 
tian believers,  from  time  to  time,  have 
to  answer  for  the  sin  of  hypocrisy. 
And  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
hypocrisy  is  lying  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  when  people  like  Newt  Ging- 
rich get  up  every  day.  5  days  a  week, 
repeating  one  speech  after  another, 
and  say.  "My  friends  on  the  left.  "  you 
know,  my  travelers,  my  fellow  travel- 
ers with  the  Communists,  those  of  us 
who  do  not  care  about  freedom  and  se- 
curity. " 

This  is  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
could  show  us  one  place  in  the  Record 
where  Mr.  Gingrich  has  said  some- 
thing like  that.  Of  course  the  gentle- 
man cannot,  so  the  gentleman  has  just 
made  a  totally  irreponsible  statement, 
which  was  a  waste  of  time  of  the 
House. 

D  1650 

My  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
very  simple:  You  were  wrong  in  what 
you  said,  factually  and  institutionally. 

Being  wrong  is  not  a  crime;  but  it 
does  demand  an  appropriate  apology. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  yields  back  the  balance  of 
his  time. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO 
VIDING     FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF    H.R.     4785.     OLDER     AMERI 
CANS     ACT     AMENDMENTS     OF 
1984 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-812)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  514)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4785)  to 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  authorize  appropriations  for" 
fiscal  years  1985,  1986.  and  1987.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed.  ^ 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO 
VIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3678.  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES. CONSERVATION.  DE- 
VELOPMENT. AND  INFRA- 
STRUCTURE IMPROVEMENT 
AND  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-813)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  515)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3678)  to 
provide  for  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  water  and  related  re- 
sources and  the  improvement  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  Nations  water  re- 
sources infrastructure,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


May  31,  1984 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1985 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  494  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  5167. 
in  the  committee  of  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  5167)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1985  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  for  working  capital  funds, 
to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski  in 
the  chair. 

The  Cierk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day, May  30,  1984,  title  X  was  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to 
title  X? 

AMENDMENT  orFERED  BY  ttR.  HERTEL  OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  offer  an 
amendment.  'i 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

AUTHORITV  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  OF  DEPART- 
MENT of  DEFENSE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN 
CONTRACTS 

Sec      .  Chapter  137  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  2312  the  following  new  section: 
"g  2312a.  l«sp«ctor  General:  authority  with  regard 
to  contract  payments 

••(a)  In  the  case  of  a  contract  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  respect  to  which 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  determines— 

■(1)  based  upon  audits  of  the  Department 
of  Defen«e,  that  there  have  been  excessive 
charges  to  the  United  States  by  the  contrac- 
tor; and 

■(2)  that  other  remedies  available  to  the 
United  States  by  law  and  under  the  contract 
are  insufficient  to  eliminate  promptly 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  with  respect  to  the 
contract; 

the  Inspector  General  may  immediately  sus- 
pend payments  under  the  contract  or  revise 
the  schedule  for  such  payments  in  order  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may.  in  the 
interest  of  national  security,  overrule  any 
action  of  the  Inspector  General  under  sub- 
section (a).  Not  later  than  30  days  after  any 
action  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sutisec- 
tion,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Goverrunental  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Conunittees  on  Armed  Services  and  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives describing  the  action  of  the  Inspector 
General  that  is  being  overruled,  the  reason 
for  the  decision  of  the  Secretary,  and  the 
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actions  being  undertaken  by  the  Secretary 
to  eliminate  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  con- 
nection with  the  contract  concerned.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  2312  the 
following  new  item: 

"2312a.  Inspector  General:  authority  with 
regard  to  contract  payments.". 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan  (during 
the  reading).  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  authorizes 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  suspend  or  revise 
payment  immediately  where  audit  has 
determined  there  have  been  excessive 
charges  and  other  legal  or  contractual 
remedies  are  insufficient  to  eliminate 
waste,  fraud  or  abuse  promptly. 

At  the  present  time,  the  DOD  con- 
tracting officers  who  negotiated  the 
contracts  in  which  overcharges  have 
been  found  are  supposed  to  police  or 
correct  the  overcharges.  This  is  a  gen- 
uine problem  in  the  system.  There  are 
outrageous  examples  of  contract  over- 
charges being  tipped  off  to  investiga- 
tions. Auditors  have  been  threatened 
with  grade  reassignment  and  dis- 
missed, and  frequently  reports  have 
simply  languished. 

My  amendment  is  based  on  H.R. 
5256  and  incorporates  important  revi- 
sions at  the  suggestion  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General.  Furthermore,  there  is  an 
additional  safeguard;  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  override  the  Inspector 
General's  decision  for  national  securi- 
ty reasons.  However,  the  Secretary 
must  report  within  30  days  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  Government  Operations  and  their 
Senate  counterparts  and  must  state 
the  reason  for  that  decision.  Finally, 
the  Secretary  must  explain  the  actions 
that  are  undertaken  to  eliminate 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  connection 
with  the  contract  concerned. 

I  think  this  amendment  would  be  an 
important  tool  to  control  contract 
abuses,  and  I  urge  your  support. 

From  1981  to  1983,  the  backlog  of 
unspent  funding  awaiting  selection  of 
a  contractor  rose  by  79  percent  from 
$24  to  $43  billion.  This  creates  man- 
agement and  budget  problems  which 
all  of  the  proposed  spare  part  legisla- 
tion does  not  address. 

Senior  military  officials  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  whether  there 
are  enough  qualified  people  to  "guar- 
antee the  best  deal  for  the  taxpayer." 
As  the  Inspector  General's  office 
pointed  out,  the  system  as  it  now 
exists  has  the  contracting  officer  nego- 
tiating the  original  contract.  "They 
have  a  stake  in  that  contract.  And  the 
contract  auditor,  who  is  the  most 
likely  person  to  report  fraud  in  effect 


works  for  and  "advises'  the  contracting 
officer.  And  he— the  contract  officer- 
is  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  advice  he 
is  getting  from  the  contract  officer." 
That  contract  auditor  is  required  by 
regulation  to  report  that  item  to  his 
higher  regional  headquarters,  'but 
there  is  no  requirement  to  report  it  to 
the  Inspector  General  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense." 

The  Inspector  General  reports; 

Officials  in  some  regional  offices 
have  tipped  off  Pentagon  employees 
and  others  at  contractor  plants  that 
they  are  under  investigation.  In  two 
cases,  the  resident  auditor  at  one  plant 
was  ordered  by  his  superiors  to  tell  the 
Pentagon  employees  of  his  critical 
report  and  detail  his  allegations  before 
the  supervisors  would  forward  it  for  a 
criminal  investigation. 

Indications  that  some  auditors  are 
threatened  with  reassignment,  reduc- 
tion grade  or  dismissal  on  the  basis  of 
reports  that  are  too  critical  of  weap- 
ons contractors. 

Regional  DCAA  supervisors  often  sit 
on  cases  of  alleged  corruption  uncov- 
ered by  auditors  working  in  weapons 
plants.  A  sampling  of  investigative  re- 
ports showed  that  regional  bureau- 
crats delayed  for  up  to  a  year  one  of 
every  four  cases  where  auditors  pro- 
posed a  probe  by  Department  of  De- 
fense criminal  investigators  or  the 
FBI. 

In  a  case  involving  $7.2  million  in 
misallocated  costs,  the  Chicago  region- 
al office  killed  an  auditor's  request  for 
an  FBI  investigation  on  grounds  the 
Justice  Department  would  not  bother 
with  the  case. 

Despite  Defense  Department  regula- 
tions requiring  contractors  to  open 
their  books  to  qualified  auditors,  there 
were  at  least  three  instances  last  year 
in  which  Pentagon  auditors  were 
denied  full  access  to  contractor 
records.  But  rather  than  stopping  pay- 
ments to  the  contractor  until  the 
audits  were  completed,  local  auditors 
were  attempting  to  resolve  the  often 
lengthy  delays  through  negotiations. 

D  1700 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  This  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  sus- 
pend payments,  or  revise  the  schedule 
of  payments,  on  contracts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  if  audits  dis- 
closed excessive  charges  by  the  con- 
tractor, and  other  remedies  are  insuf- 
ficient to  eliminate  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse. 

I  opFKJse  the  amendment  for  two  rea- 
sons: (1)  It  would  give  the  Department 
of  Defense  Inspector  General  a  power 
not  possessed  by  his  counterparts  in 
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any  of  the  other  executive  depart- 
ments, and  (2)  it  would  place  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Inspector  Gener- 
al in  the  area  of  responsibility  of  the 
contracting  officer. 

The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978. 
Public  Law  95-452,  established  the  po- 
sition of  Inspector  General  in  12  exec- 
utive branch  activities.  The  purpose  in 
establishing  the  Inspector  General 
was  to  conduct  and  supervise  audits;  to 
promote  economy,  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectiveness; to  prevent  and  detect 
fraud  and  abuse;  and  to  keep  the  head 
of  the  establishment  and  the  Congress 
fully  and  currently  informed  about 
problems  and  deficiencies  relating  to 
the  administration  of  programs  and 
operations.  The  Inspectors  General 
was  not  vested  with  any  program  or 
operational  responsibilities. 

Two  years  ago  the  act  which  estab- 
lished an  Inspector  General  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  specified  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  initiate 
and  conduct  audits  and  investigations; 
to  investigate  fraud,  waste  and  abuse; 
to  evaluate  program  performance;  to 
evaluate  the  adherence  of  Department 
auditors  to  internal  audit,  central 
audit,  and  internal  review  principles 
and  policies.  In  essence,  his  responsi- 
bility is  to  audit,  investigate,  and 
report  on  the  programs  and  operations 
of  the  Department.  He  has  no  respon- 
sibility for  conducting  programs  and 
operations  of  the  Department. 

The  amendment  would  dilute  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Inspector  General 
by  bringing  him  into  an  area  in  which 
it  was  never  intended  that  he  should 
be  involved.  He  would  no  longer  be  an 
indejjendent  evaluator  and  appraiser 
of  DOD  activities. 

The  contracting  officer  is  the  indi- 
vidual responsible  for  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  contract 
terms  and  conditions.  It  is  he  who  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  execution 
of  the  contract.  When  he  learns  of  im- 
proper or  illegal  activities  of  the  con- 
tractor, it  is  his  responsibility  to  take 
action.  If  he  fails  to  take  action  to  cor- 
rect deficiencies,  he  is  subject  to  disci- 
plinary action  by  his  superiors  in  the 
contract  administration  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
similar  to  a  bill,  H.R.  5256,  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  on 
which  our  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings. The  bill  differed  in  that  it  would 
also  authorize  the  Inspector  General 
to  unilaterally  reform  contracts  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  The  Deputy  Inspector  General 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  testi- 
fied at  our  hearings.  He  said  the  In- 
spector General  did  not  favor  the  bill, 
nor  did  he  feel  that  it  was  necessary  to 
give  him  any  additional  statutory  au- 
thority. He  testified: 

The  Government  already  has  a  large 
number  of  administrative  remedies  available 
that  have  impacts  very  similar  to  H.R.  5256. 
We  do  not  feel  that  we  need  this  additional 


authority  at  this  point  in  time.  When  we 
find  a  fraudulent  situation,  a  situation  of 
obvious  gross  mispricing  on  a  contract,  we 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  go  to  the  ap- 
propriate contracting  officials  and  recom- 
mend that  they  take  the  proper  remedies  to 
rectify  the  situation. 

The  Assistant  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition  Man- 
agement also  testified  in  opposition  to 
the  bill.  He  testified  that  the  Depart- 
ment already  has  authority  to  stop  a 
contract,  to  delay  progress  payments, 
to  terminate  a  contract,  and  to  sus- 
pend or  bar  a  contractor.  He  said: 

We  have  no  problem  with  promulgating 
regulations  where  we  identify  perceived  or 
real  abuses,  and  to  prescribe  administrative 
remedies  But  to  place  that  in  the  hands  of 
a  third  party  who  would  be  acting  unilater- 
ally, who  does  not  directly  interface  with 
the  contractor,  where  there  Is  no  opportuni- 
ty to  resolve  it  through  negotiation  or  the 
adjudication  proce.ss  that  is  provided  for  by 
the  contract  terms  and  conditions  is  really, 
in  my  opinion,  to  bestow  on  an  organization 
authority  that  is  not  even  found  m  the 
courts  today,  to  preemptorily  make  a  unilat- 
eral determination  as  to  ones  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. 

Those  statements  of  the  responsible 
Department  of  Defense  officials  clear- 
ly demonstrate  why  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  The  lesponsibility 
of  the  Inspector  Ger^eral  is  audit  and 
investigation.  Contract  supervision  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  contracting 
officer.  The  present  division  of  those 
responsibilities  should  be  maintained. 
The  combination  of  auditing  and  con- 
tractor responsibilities  proposed  by 
the  amendment  is  going  to  confuse  the 
contracting  process  and  possibly  dis- 
courage suppliers  from  dealing  with 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  expanded  author- 
ity for  the  Inspector  General  proposed 
by  this  amendment  is  unwise,  unneed- 
ed  and  unwanted.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons, I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  to 
reject  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hertel). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WYDEN 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wvden:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  and  the  following  nelh<6ec- 
tion: 

IMPLEMENTATION    OF    LAW   TO    ESTABLISH    INDE- 
PENDENT DIRECTOR  OF  OPERATIONAL  TEST  AND 

EVALUATION 

Sec  .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  activities  of  the  Director  of  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  pursuant  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  in  section  201  may  l>e 
obligated  or  expended  until  — 

( 1 )  the  President  has  nominated  an  indi- 
vidual to  be  Director  of  Operational  Test 
and  Evaluation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; and 

'2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  the  organiza- 
tional structure  for  the  Office  of  the  Direc- 


tor of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation,  as 
provided  for  under  section  136a  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member  for  their  courte- 
sy in  assisting  in  the  development  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Coorter) 
and  myself. 

The  Office  of  Test  and  Evaluation 
was  mandated  in  last  year's  authoriza- 
tion act  which  took  effect  in  October 
1983.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
yet  to  implement  the  provisions  of  this 
important  legislation. 

The  establishment  of  this  independ- 
ent office  was  mandated  to  review 
weapons  tests  before  deciding  whether 
to  invest  in  a  system.  This  office  could 
substantially  cut  the  cost  of  weapons 
by  finding  mistakes  before  production 
begins  and  rooting  out  faulty  and 
flawed  weapons.  This  office  would 
review,  rather  than  conduct,  the  tests 
and  produce  independent  reports. 

In  the^past.  the  operational  testing 
of  weapons  and  other  hardware  has 
been  conducted  by  their  manufactur- 
ers in  conjunction  with  the  particular 
armed  service  interested  in  the 
weapon.  This  conflict  of  interest  cre- 
ates a  costly  and  dangerous  situation. 
If  the  particular  weapon  system  is 
faulty,  it  leaves  a  hefty  bill  for  the 
taxpayer  and  poses  a  clear  danger  for 
the  troops  that  rely  upon  this  hard- 
ware. 

As  we  stare  down  a  huge  deficit,  we 
must  strive  to  spend  every  penny  as 
wisely  as  possible.  Proper  testing  and 
evaluation  of  multimillion  dollar 
tanks,  airplanes,  and  large  weapons 
systems,  is  mandatory,  cost  effective, 
and  just  plain  smart. 

This  bipartisan  amendment  requires 
that  certain  basic  steps  be  implement- 
ed to  make  functional  the  Office  of 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  136(A)  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code.  No 
funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
until  the  President  has  nominated  an 
individual  to  be  the  Director:  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  established 
within  the  Department  the  organiza- 
tional structure  for  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Eval- 
uation. 

This  simple  amendment  will  insure 
that  weapons  and  hardware  purchased 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  are  in 
tip-top  condition  and  are  a  cost-effec- 
tive investment. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  gentleman's  amendment  and 


there  is  no  reason  why  we  could  not 
accept  it. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  this  initiative,.. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out  the 
legislation  was  passed  by  this  Congress 
about  September  of  last  year.  The 
office,  we  think,  should  have  been 
operational  by  January/February  of 
this  year  1984.  It  is  not  yet  operation- 
al. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  just  re- 
cently, in  the  past  4  or  5  days,  submit- 
ted an  appointment,  a  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Operational  Testing,  which 
appointment,  of  course,  has  to  go 
through  the  full  hearing  process.  FBI 
clearances,  and.'  of  course,  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

But  it  is  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment to  keep  the  Pentagon's  feet  to 
the  fire,  let  them  recognize  and  know 
that  we  were  very  serious  when  we  set 
up  the  Office  of  Operational  Testing. 
It  was  our  feeling  last  year  that  one  Of 
the  major  problems  was  the  fact  that 
weapons  systems  were  not  adequately, 
realistically  tested  under  battlefield 
conditions,  that  there  was  either 
weather  simulation  problems  or  some- 
times the  people  who  performed  the 
test  were  overtrained  or  enemy  coun- 
termeasures  were  not  realistically  sim- 
ulated. 

Therefore,  we  wanted  to  set  the 
office  up  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  in- 
cumbent. I  think,  upon  the  Pentagon 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  ac- 
tually start  the  office  as  quickly  as 
(>ossible  and  make  sure  that  we  have  a 
person  on  board  who  will  help  write 
the  charter. 
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Thus  starting  next  fiscal  year,  we 
can  have  operational  testing  with 
direct  reports  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
testing  being  sent  to  the  Congress  so 
we  have  an  overview  of  the  entire 
process. 

I  support  the  amendment.  It  is  a 
modest  one.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  for  introducing  it. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him.  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wvden). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AJtENDMENT  OFTCRED  BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEA-LA tJNCHED  CRUISE  MISSILES 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
not  provide  for  the  deployment  of  any 
cruise  missile  designed  to  carry  a  nuclear 
warhead  and  to  be  launched  from  a  naval 
vessel  or  for  the  assembly  of  nuclear  war- 
heads onto  such  a  cruise  missile  until— 

(1)  the  President  submits  to  Congress  a 
report  describing  a  method— 

(a)  by  which  it  is  possible  to  determine 
whether  a  cruise  missile  designed  to  be 
launched  from  a  naval  vessel  is  convention- 
ally armed  or  nuclear  armed  or  by  which  it 
is  possible  to  verify  a  limitation  on  the 
nimiber  of  cruise  missiles  armed  with  nucle- 
ar warheads  and  deployed  on  naval  vessels: 
and 

(b)  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  have 
certified  in  writing  is  a  high-confidence 
method  as  applied  by  the  United  States  to 
cruise  missiles  of  another  nation  and  is  an 
acceptable  method  for  use  when  applied  by 
another  nation  to  cruise  missiles  of  the 
United  States:  and 

(2)  Congress  specifically  authorizes  such 
deployment  or  assembly  in  legislation  en- 
acted after  such  a  report  is  received  by  Con- 
gress. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  affects  the  au- 
thority to  carry  out  deployment  of  conven- 
tionally armed  sea-launched  cruise  missiles. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  here  is 
the  amendment  which  is  known  as  the 
Bedell  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  an 
inquiry  before  he  yields  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  number  of  amendments  at  the 
desk.  We  were  very  hopeful  that  we 
might  be  able  to  conclude  all  delibera- 
tion on  this  bill  this  evening.  I  was 
wondering  if  the  gentleman  could  give 
us  some  idea  as  to  how  much  debate 
might  be  required  on  this  so  that  we 
can  come  to  some  reasonable  limita- 
tion of  debate  on  this  one.  Would  half 
an  hour  be  reasonable?  I  am  asking 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  prefer 
that  we  not  limit  debate  until  we  find 
out.  There  is,  apparently,  an  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment,  and  I  would 
feel  somewhat  uncomfortable  until  we 
knew  what  was  happening  in  regard  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  These  things  have 
a  way  of  breeding  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Before  I  do  discuss  this  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  mention  those  who  are 
joining  in  this  effort.  They  are  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard,  Mr.  Frank,  Ms.  Snowe,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  I  thank  all  of 
those  people  for  their  involvement  in 
this  very,  very  important  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  statement 
which  I  had  certainly  proposed  to 
read,  but  in  order  to  try  to  save  time  I 
will  simply  summarize  as  much  as  I 
can  the  issue  herein. 

The  issue,  pure  and  simple,  is  that  if 
we  move  forward  with  nuclear  arms, 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  nucle- 
ar arms  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
and  conventionally  armed  sea-launch 
cruise  missiles.  Therefore,  what  this 
amendment  says,  in  essence,  is  that 
before  the  President  will  move  for- 
ward with  such  nuclear-armed  Toma- 
hawk land  attack  missiles  that  he  will 
first  of  all  certify  to  the  Congress  that 
he  has  a  method  of  verification  so  that 
we  will  not  in  effect  destroy  all  oppor- 
tunity in  the  future  for  moving  for- 
ward with  some  types  of  arms  control 

Many  of  us  have  serious  concerns  if 
we  are  to  move  into  an  area  which 
would  be  a  tremendous  deterrent 
toward  some  type  of  arms  control,  and 
I  believe  this  is  a  simple  amendment 
which  addresses  that  issue.  I  thank 
those  who  have  been  involved  with 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  discussed 
several  important  arms  control  issues 
in  the  course  of  our  debate  on  this  bill. 
Indeed,  last  week  we  approved  an 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
California  that  should  serve  to  pre- 
vent an  arms  race  in  space.  I  consider 
our  amendment  to  be  equally  impor- 
tant to  the  purposes  of  arms  pontrol, 
as  well  as  the  long-term  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
straightforward.  In  the  absence  of  a 
strict  verification  regime  on  the  de- 
ployment of  nuclear-armed  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles,  future  arms 
control  agreements  could  become  non- 
verifiable.  In  this  regard,  the  amend- 
ment endeavors  to  establish  such  a 
regime  by  prohibiting  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  providing  the  $240  mil- 
lion requested  for  the  procurement  of 
75  nuclear-armed  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles  until  such  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent submits  a  report  to  Congress  de- 
scribing the  method  through  which  it 
is  possible  to  determine  whether  a  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  is  convention- 
ally or  nuclear  armed  or  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  establish  an  upper  limit  on 
the  number  of  such  missiles  that  are 
nuclear  armed.  The  amendment  goes 
on  to  specify  that  both  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  certify  in 
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writing  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in 
this  verification  regime.  Further,  the 
amendment  in  no  way  restricts  Navy 
procurement  of  conventionally  armed 
sea-launched  cruise  missile  systems. 
Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  once 
such  a  regime  is  established  the  Navy 
would  be  at  liberty  to  begin  procure- 
ment of  nuclear-armed  versions  of  this 
weapons  systems. 

The  importance  of  this  amendment 
cannot  and  should  not  be  discounted. 
In  my  view,  cruise  missiles  are  not  nec- 
essarily destabilizing  weapons  systems. 
They  are.  after  all,  subsonic  in  speed 
and  retain  practically  no  first-strike 
potential.  Nevertheless,  in  terms  of 
verification,  sea-launched  cruise  mis 
siles  are  an  arms  controllers  night- 
mare t)ecause  of  the  inherent  design 
similarities  t>etween  the  nuclear-armed 
and  conventional  versions  of  this 
weapons  system. 

The  Navy  Department  has  informed 
this  Congress  of  its  intention  in  the 
years  ahead  to  deploy  some  7.000  to 
8.000  launch  tubes  for  a  variety  of 
weapons  on  a  variety  of  ships.  These 
tubes  will  be  capable  of  firing  both  nu- 
clear and  conventional  loads.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  demand 
that  every  one  of  these  ships  be  count- 
ed as  a  MIRV'ed  nuclear  weapons 
launcher.  We.  of  course,  would  never 
accept  such  a  demand  which  in  my 
view,  will  result  in  similar  Soviet  de- 
ployments. Would  such  an  occurrence 
be  in  the  best  national  security  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation?  I  think  not  and  a 
brief  glance  at  a  world  map  bears  me 
out.  Our  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
will  be  limited  in  their  abilities  to  hit 
Soviet  targets  by  the  simple  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  landlocked  coun 
try.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  our 
cities,  industrial  centers  and  indeed,  as 
much  as  75  percent  of  our  population 
would  be  targetable  by  Soviet  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles.  I  see  little 
value  in  our  lieing  instrument  to  the 
creation  of  a  situation  in  which  every 
Soviet  ship  lying  off  of  our  Nations 
shores  is  a  potential  Cuban  missile 
crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  reported  pur- 
poses in  deploying  nuclear-armed  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  are  to  en- 
hance the  national  strategic  deterrent 
and  the  Navy's  war-fighting  capability. 
I  question  those  goals.  First,  we  al- 
ready retain  sufficient  nuclear  forces 
to  withstand  a  Soviet  attack  and  still 
remain  able  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  functioning  society.  Indeed, 
we  each  possess  the  capability  to  de- 
stroy the  world.  Why  then  do  we  need 
additional  overkill  capacity.  Second,  in 
ray  mind,  the  deployment  of  nuclear- 
armed  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  by 
the  United  States  complicates  rather 
than  enhances  the  Navy's  war-fighting 
capability.  The  missions  of  all  of  our 
naval  combatants  will  have  to  be  rede- 
fined. Will  our  attack  submarines  be 


held  in  reserve  in  the  event  of  hostil- 
ities between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  will  they  perform 
their  primary  mission— to  hunt  and 
destroy  enemy  shipping?  Will  our  sur- 
face combatants  be  used  to  protect  the 
fleet  and  provide  support  for  the  Ma- 
rines or  will  they  be  perceived  of  as 
strategic  missile  launchers.  Further, 
we  must  consider  in  what  manner  our 
allies,  our  adversaries  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  community  will  view 
this  deployment.  I  see  two  possible 
outcomes.  First,  a  solidification  of  the 
growing  perception  that  we  have  no 
intention  to  negotiate  a  serious  arms 
control  treaty  regime.  Second,  that  we 
are  endeavoring  to  acquire  a  possible 
limited  nuclear  war-fighting  capacity 
for  use  in  regions  of  the  world  that  we 
believe  to  be  vital  to  our  national  secu- 
rity interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ihe  issue  here  is  not 
one  of  unilateral  disarmament.  The 
issue  here  is  the  long-term  national  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States. 
This  amendment  does  not  preclude 
the  eventual  deployment  of  nuclear- 
armed  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  by 
the  United  States.  However,  it  does  re- 
quire that  before  that  deployment  can 
take  place  a  strict  regime  on  the  verifi- 
cation of  those  systems  be  established. 
Any  such  regime  must  meet  both  the 
military  and  political  requirements  for 
verifiability.  The  military  requirement 
is  that  the  limits  be  sufficiently  verifi- 
able to  enable  the  United  States  to 
detect  militarily  significant  clandes- 
tine deployments.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished through  counting  rules  such  as 
those  that  were  developed  and  applied 
to  nuclear-armed  air-launched  cruise 
missiles  in  the  SALT  II  Treaty  agree- 
ment and  through  vigilant  monitoring 
using  presently  available  national 
technical  means.  Although  cruise  mis- 
siles are  easier  to  conceal  than  ballistic 
missile  systems,  they  are  no  more  so 
than  other  weapons  systems— antiair- 
craft missiles,  tanks,  and  so  forth— 
that  we  presently  count  with  a  great 
deal  of  precision.  The  political  require- 
ments represents  the  national  will  to 
accomplish  this  task.  We  did  this  in 
the  case  of  nuclear-armed  air-launched 
cruise  missiles.  Why  should  we  do  any 
less  in  the  case  of  the  sea-launched 
version  of  this  system.  This  amend- 
ment improves  the  climate  for  future 
arms  control  efforts  and  enhances  the 
national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  those  of  us  who  are  sponsor- 
ing this  effort  in  support  of  its  pas- 
sage. 

[Arms  Cdiitrol  and  Foreign  PoFfcy  Caucus] 
Factsheft— Nuclear    Armed   Sea-Launched 

Cruise  Missiles:  An  Overlooked  Weapon 

With  I/nderestimated  Implications 
introduction 

The  continuing  controversy  surrounding 
big-ticket  weapons  systems  such  as  the  MX 
has  obscured  the  importance  of  the  cruise 
missile,  which  many  consider  the  technolog- 


ical innovation  that  will  most  affect  offen- 
sive military  firepower  in  the  1980's.  Cur- 
rent Administration  plans  call  for  the  pro- 
curement of  4.000  cruise  missiles  over  the 
next  decade,  about  800  of  which  will  be 
armed  with  a  200  kiloton  nuclear  warhead- 
some  14  times  as  powerful  as  the  bomb 
which  destroyed  Hiroshima.  The  incon- 
spicuous arrival  of  these  nuclear-armed 
SLCMs  has  met  with  little  public  resistance 
to  date,  though  many  believe  that  their  de- 
ployment encourages  adoption  of  destabiliz- 
ing nuclear  warfighting  strategies,  has  little 
real  military  value,  and  threatens  future 
prospects  for  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

Given  the  Administration's  opposition  to  a 
moratorium  on  the  deployment  of  nuclear- 
armed  SLCMs.  and  to  their  inclusion  in 
arms  control  proposals.  Congressional 
action  would  be  needed  to  hall  the  impend- 
ing deployment  of  these  weapons  and  allow 
an  opportunity  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  ban. 

Of  the  $670  million  requested  this  year  for 
the  entire  Tomahawk  SLCM  program.  $255 
million  is  for  the  procurement  of  nuclear 
SLCMs.  The  remainder  is  for  procurement 
of  conventional  SLCMs. 

Senators  Mathias  and  Durent>erger  have 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  moratorium  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear-armed  SLCMs.  along  with 
bilateral  negotiations  aimed  at  eliminating 
these  weapons  from  U.S.  and  Soviet  arse- 
nals. They  have  also  indicated  their  inten- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment  based  on  this 
resolution  to  the  DOD  Authorization  Bill. 

In  the  House,  Representatives  Bedell  and 
Leach  have  introduced  an  indent ical  resolu- 
tion, and  will  be  offering  an  amendment  on 
nuclear  armed  SLCMs  during  consideration 
of  the  defense  bill.  This  amendment  is  likely 
to  fence  funding  for  nuclear  SLCM  assem- 
bly or  deployment  until  the  Administration 
settles  upon  a  method  of  distinguishing  con- 
ventional from  nuclear  versions  for  treaty 
verification  purposes. 

This  Fact  Sheet  explains  the  background 
of  these  weapons;  describes  both  the  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  variations:  recounts 
past  Senate  concerns  and  Congressional 
action  on  SLCMs:  and  summarizes  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  their  deployment. 

BACKGROUND 

Cruise  missiles— essentially  small,  un- 
manned jet  aircraft  armed  with  either  con- 
ventional or  nuclear  warheads— have  been 
part  of  U.S.  aind  Soviet  arsenals  throughout 
the  postwar  period. 

The  Soviets  placed  greater  emphasis  on 
cruise  missile  systems  at  first,  due  to  a  lack 
of  carrier-based  aircraft  capable  of  attack- 
ing U.S.  warships,  but  throughout  the  '60's 
and  '70's.  the  range  of  their  weapons  re- 
mained short,  and  their  accuracy  fairly 
poor. 

Early  U.S.  cruise  missiles  were  large,  unre- 
liable, and  notoriously  inaccurate  until  the 
early  '70's.  At  that  time,  a  combination  of 
political  calculations  and  technological  in- 
novations converged  to  heighten  U.S.  inter- 
est in  cruise  missiles— a  desire  for  "bargain- 
ing chips"  for  use  in  arms  control  negotia- 
tions, a  need  to  appease  critics  of  both 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  by  showing  our  willing- 
ness to  pursue  new  technologies  not  covered 
by  the  treaties,  and  a  fascination  with  the 
military  potential  and  relatively  low  cost  of 
the  cruise  missile.  Ironically,  each  of  the 
military  services  originally  opposed  develop- 
ment of  this  new  weapon. 


The  services  opposed  cruise  missiles  for  a 
variety  of  specific  reasons,  the  common 
thread  of  which  was  fear  that  the  cruise 
missile  would  threaten  and/or  compete  for 
scarce  funds  and  weapons  systems  they  pre- 
ferred. The  Air  Force  was  concerned  that 
development  of  a  long-range  air-launched 
cruise  mi«ile  (ALCM)  would  undermine  its 
rationale  for  a  new  manned  penetrating 
bomber  (the  B-1);  the  Navy  feared  that 
SLCMs  would  compete  with  big  aircraft  car- 
riers, since  they  could  tje  placed  on  any  ship 
and  be  used  against  targets  at  sea  or  on 
land:  and  the  Army  worried  that  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  (GU^Ms)  would 
compete  with  artillery  on  the  battlefield 
and  with  the  other  services'  existing  "tacti- 
cal"  and  'strategic"  weaponry,  thus  drain- 
ing resources  from  desired  improvements  in 
conventional  forces. 

In  spite  of  the  reservations  of  the  mili- 
tary. Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  and.  later. 
Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown  all  found 
the  cruise  missile  option  attractive,  for  the 
reasons  cited  briefly  above. 

Between  1970  and  1980.  under  the  stew- 
ardship of  these  men,  the  cruise  missile  pro- 
gram moved  from  the  drawing  board  to  en- 
gineering development  to  actual  flights-test- 
ing, while  remaining  largely  outside  the  pur- 
view of  ongoing  arms  control  negotiations. 
As  work  on  the  new  missiles  progressed,  in- 
terest in  the  military  potential  of  cruise  sys- 
tems and  protecting  the  growing  U.S.  lead 
in  the  field  overcame  original  political  de- 
sires to  Use  the  cruise  missile  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip.  In  fact,  during  SALT  II  the  U.S. 
resisted  Soviet  efforts  to  ban  deployment  of 
long-range  nuclear-armed  cruise  missiles. 
While  it  accepted  inclusion  of  ALCMs  into 
the  overall  SALT  II  ceUings.  it  resisted  at- 
tempts t«  prevent  the  deployment  of  new 
GLCMs  and  SLCMs.  finally  agreeing  to  a  3- 
year  ban  on  deployment  that  would  not 
interfere  with  research  and  development  ef- 
forts or  alter  the  Pentagon's  timetable  for 
cruise  missile  deployment. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  while  con- 
tinuing Informally  to  abide  by  the  unrati- 
fied SALT  II  Treaty,  considers  the  limita- 
tions on  GLCMs  and  SLCMs  to  have 
lapsed— Since  they  are  conUined  in  a  Proto- 
col to  the  Treaty  that  was  set  to  expire  in 
December  1981.  It  began  deploying  GLCMs 
in  Europe  last  fall.  The  Administration  op- 
poses including  SLCMs  in  its  START  posi- 
tion, and  plans  to  begin  deploying  these  mis- 
siles in  June  of  this  year. 


DESCRIPTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

The  "Tomahawk"  Sea-Launched  Cruise 
Missile  Program  is  made  up  of  three  parts: 
the  Tomahawk  Anti-Ship  Missile  (TASM). 
the  Tomahawk  Conventional  Land-Attack 
Missile  (TLAM-C).  and  the  Tomahawk  Nu- 
clear Land-Attack  Missile  (TLAM-N). 

Of  a  total  program  budget  of  some  $13  bil- 
lion (in  '77  dollars,  the  year  the  program 
began),  two-thirds  is  reserved  for  the  pro- 
curement of  conventionally  armed  SLCMs 
(some  3600  "land-attack"  missiles  and  600 
•anti-ship  "  missiles),  while  $1.8  billion  is  re- 
served tor  the  nuclear-tipped  version  (about 
800  nuclear  land-attack  missiles.)  An  addi- 
tional classified  account  is  earmarked  for 
R&D  on  an  advanced  "Stealth"  SLCM 
which  Will  eventuaUy  serve  as  a  follow-on  to 
the  Tomahawk.  While  the  conventional  mis- 
siles are  less  controversial,  a  description  of 
all  three  components  of  the  Tomahawk  pro- 
gram follows; 


'  (A/  The  conventional  anti-ship  missile 

I  TASM  J 
The  TASM  is  a  conventional  missile  which 
would  be  used  to  destroy  enemy  navies  and 
keep  open  the  sea  lanes  in  time  of  war.  With 
a  range  of  about  300  miles  and  a  900-pound 
high-explosive  conventional  warhead,  the 
TASM  could  potentially  threaten  any  sur- 
face ship  within  an  area  of  200.000  square 
miles  of  U.S.  fleets,  and  prevent  the  move- 
ment of  enemy  ships  through  channels  less 
than  500  miles  wide.  Similar  anti-ship  cruise 
missiles  have  been  used  since  1967.  when  an 
Egyptian  patrol  boat  used  a  Soviet  made 
SLCM  to  sink  the  Israeli  destroyer  Elath. 
TASM  supporters  hope  that  procurement  of 
these  missiles  will  provide  U.S.  surface  war- 
ship with  similar  capabilities,  which  previ- 
ously have  been  limited  to  carriers  and  their 
l)omb-laden  aircraft. 

The  total  program  acquisition  cost  of  the 
TASM  is  currently  estimated  at  $1.9  billion. 
To  date,  about  $900  million  has  been  spent. 
to  procure  266  TASMs,  The  FY85  request  is 
for  about  $245  million,  to  procure  75 
TASMs. 
tB)  The  conventional  land-attack  missile 

(TLAM-C) 
Like  the  TASM.  the  TLAM-C  is  a  conven- 
tional missile  deployed  on  ships;  unlike 
TASM.  the  TLAM-C  is  for  use  against  land- 
based  targets  such  as  airfields,  communica- 
tions centers  or  industrial  complexes.  Al- 
ready deployed  on  the  Battleship  New 
Jersey,  it  seeks  to  give  ships  the  ability  to 
project  power  ashore,  at  distances  which 
would  previously  have  required  carrier- 
based  aircraft. 

The  TLAM-C  has  a  range  of  some  700 
miles,  and  an  accuracy  approaching  30  feet. 
While  it  would  be  suited  for  use  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  whose  sophisticated  air  de- 
fense system  makes  manned  bomber  attacks 
very  costly,  it  would  also  be  adaptable  for 
use  in  the  Third  World.  For  example,  the 
conventional  Tomahawk  could  easily  have 
been  used  against  Syrian  anti-aircraft  sites 
in  Lebanon  last  year,  rather  than  using  A-6 
planes— which  resulted  in  the  lost  life  of  one 
U.S.  pilot  and  the  capture  of  Lt.  Robert 
Goodman. 

While  the  TLAM-C  has  been  troubled  by 
difficulties  in  its  flight-testing  program  and 
design  changes,  current  plans  call  for  de- 
ployment of  the  TLAM-C  to  resume  in  late 
1985. 

The  total  program  acquisition  costs  for 
the  missile  are  estimated  at  6.7  billion.  Only 
$165  million  of  that  has  been  spent  to  date. 
$101  million  in  procurement  funding,  for  30 
conventional  missiles,  has  been  requested 
for  FY85. 

(C/  The  nuclear  land-attack  missile 
(TLAM-NJ 
The  TLAM-N.  the  sole  nuclear-tipped 
SLCM,  is  by  far  the  most  controversial  of 
the  various  SLCMs.  due  to  its  potential  for 
use  in  multiple  situations,  ranging  from  a 
limited  nuclear  conflict  to  a  prolonged  nu- 
clear war  (see  below,  p.  12.  for  arguments 
for  and  against  its  development.) 

The  TLAM-N  was  developed  to  provide 
the  Navy  with  both  a  limited  nuclear  war- 
fighting  capability  and  a  "strategic  reserve" 
that  would  add  additional  survivable  war- 
heads to  the  U.S.  arsenal  by  dispersing  U.S. 
nuclear  capabilities  to  a  much  wider  range 
of  naval  vessels— thus  complicating  Soviet 
naval  targeting  strategies. 

It  has  a  range  of  1.500  miles,  and  can 
carry  a  200  kiloton  nuclear  warhead  to 
within  100-300  feet  of  its  target— which  is 
roughly  comparable  to  the  high  accuracy  of 


the  planned  Trident  II  (D-5)  SLBM.  Unlike 
the  Trident  II,  however,  the  nuclear  Toma- 
hawk travels  at  a  slow  subsonic  speed  of 
about  550  miles  per  hour,  making  it  poorly 
suited  for  use  against  targets  such  as  ICBM 
silos  or  command  and  control  bunkers 
which  would  have  to  be  destroyed  quickly  in 
a  ■counterforce"  strike.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
more  likely  that  the  nuclear  Tomahawk 
would  be  used  either  in  a  more  "limited""  nu- 
clear war  against  Soviet  land  targets  such  as 
military  bases,  or  in  a  follow-up  strike 
against  targets  which  survived  an  initial 
U.S.  nuclear  attack. 

Deployment  of  the  TLAM-N  is  scheduled 
to  begin  in  June  of  this  year. 

Total  program  acquisition  costs  for  the 
nuclear  Tomahawk  are  estimated  at  $1.8  bil- 
lion (excluding  a  classified  amount  for  nu- 
clear warheads.)  Only  $288  million  has  been 
spent  to  date.  For  FY85.  $240  million  has 
been  requested,  to  procure  75  nuclear 
SLCMs. 
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CONTRACTOR  INFORMATION 

About  three-quarters  of  the  contracts  for 
the  Tomahawk  program  are  split  among  the 
following  five  contractors: 

Convair  Division.  General  Dynamics  (San 
Diego.  CA),— System  manager  and  prime 
contractor,  responsible  for  assembly  of  the 
guidance  system  and  airframe,  as  well  as 
torpedo  tube  cannisters,  weapons  control 
systems,  and  launchers.  To  date,  it  has  re- 
ceived contracts  totaling  $1.6  billion. 

McDonnell  Douglas  (St.  Louis.  MO).- 
Second  source  for  airframe  assembly,  also 
responsible  for  guidance  system  components 
and  guidance  system  assembly,  weapons 
control  systems.  To  date,  it  has  received 
contracts  totaling  $950  million. 

William  International  (Walled  Lake,  MI, 
and  Ogden,  UT).— Construction  of  Toma- 
hawk engine.  To  date,  it  has  received  con- 
tracts totaling  $719  million. 

Vitro  Labs  (Silver  Spring,  MD).— Com- 
mand and  control  systems.  To  date,  it  has 
received  contracts  totaling  $173  million. 

Lockheed  Corporation  (Sunnyvale,  CA  to 
1983;  now  Austin,  TX).— Command  and  con- 
trol systems.  To  date,  it  has  received  con- 
tracts totaling  $90  million. 

The  remaining  quarter  of  Tomahawk  con- 
tracts-all for  much  smaller  amounts— have 
been  split  among  the  following  companies; 

Atlantic  Research  Corporation  (Alexan- 
dria.    VA).— Boosters     for     launching     the 

SLCM. 

United  Technologies-Chemical  Systems 
Division  (Sunnyvale.  CA).-Second  source 
for  SLCM  booster. 

Texas  Instruments  (Dallas.  TX).— Sole 
source  for  guidance  system  "seeker  ". 

Litton  G&C  (Woodland  Hills.  CA).-Guid- 
ance  system  components. 

Litton  System  Limited  (Toronto, 
Canada).— Guidance  system  componenU. 
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Honeywell  (Minneapolis.  MNi,— Guidance 
system  components. 

IBM  (Oswego.  NY).— Guidance  system 
components  for  TASM. 

Teledyne  (Toledo,  OH  i. -Second  source 
for  Tomahawk  engines. 

Westinghouse  (Sunnyvale.  CA)— Capsules 
and  containers  for  Tomahawk. 

Unidynamics  (St.  Louis.  MO)— Armored 
box  launchers. 

SOVIET  CRUISE  MISSILE  CAPABILITY 

As  noted,  the  Soviets  began  developing 
their  cruise  missile  capabilities  in  the  late 
1940s— and  through  the  50's  and  the  'SOs 
had  air.  ground  and  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles with  nuclear  warheads— though  of  a 
fairly  primitive  nature  and  designed  for  use 
against  sea-  rather  than  land-based  targets. 

In  1981.  the  Soviets  began  flif  ht-testing  a 
new  and  more  capable  SLCM— thhs  one  a 
land-attack  missile.  Known  as  the  SS-NX- 
21.  this  new  nuclear-capable  SLCM  is  very 
similar  to  our  Tomahawk,  like  ours.  It  car- 
ries a  200  kiloion  nuclear  warhead:  has  a 
range  of  at>out  1.500  miles:  has  about  the 
same  speed;  and  can  be  fired  from  regular 
torpedo  tubes.  However,  neither  its  estimat- 
ed accuracy  (about  600  feet  as  opposed  to 
100-300  feet)  nor  its  guidance  system  is  be 
lieved  to  be  as  sophisticated  as  the  Toma- 
hawks. 

The  missile  has  already  been  test-fired 
from  a  Soviet  submarine,  and  is  expected  to 
be  deployed  sometime  this  year. 

Recent  DOD  reports  indicate  that  the  So 
viets  have  also  begun  developing  a  second 
new  nuclear  SLCM,  which  they  are  now  pre- 
paring to  test  at  sea.  This  new  missile, 
which  is  physically  much  larger  than  the 
SS-NX-21.  has  a  greater  range  and  may  be 
capable  of  reaching  supersonic  speeds,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  deployed  ■within  the  next 
three  years"  oi\a  new  Soviet  submarine. 

In  describing  the  mission  of  these  SLCMs, 
Navy  Intelligence  Chief  Adm.  Butts  recently 
testified: 

"Though  the  jury  is  still  out  on  precusely 
what  role  the  Soviets  intend  for  these  new 
missiles,  the  primary  application  for  the  SS- 
NX-21  will  probably  be  for  theater  strikes 
The  other  new  missile,  however,  likely  is  in- 
tended to  cover  targets  such  as  major  indus- 
trial centers,  key  military  facilities,  and  vital 
C  sites  in  the  U.S.  Deployment  of  these 
long-range.  land-attack  missiles  aboard  sub- 
marines off  our  coasts  could  well  be  one  of 
the  analagous  measures  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship has  been  promising  In  response  to 
NATO's  INF  modernization  initiatives." 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  TO  DATE 

While  Congress  has  generally  supported 
cruise  missile  development,  last  year  the  nu- 
clear-armed SLCM  was  challenged  in  the 
Senate  and  was  sustained  by  only  a  narrow- 
margin.  The  challenge  to  this  missile  is 
likely  to  grow  this  year— before  it  is  de- 
ployed and  while  there  is  still  time  to  avert 
a  nuclear  arms  race  at  sea.  The  debate  has 
attracted  not  only  traditional  arms  control 
advocates,  but  also  others  such  as  Senators 
Domenici.  Nunn  and  Simpson  who  strongly 
endorse  the  deployment  of  conventional 
SLCMs  but  question  the  military  utility  of 
nuclear  SLCMs.  Increaisingly.  the  debate 
has  been  Joined  by  those  who  believe  that 
any  "limited"  nuclear  war  is  unfightable 
and  unwlnnable,  and  who  challenge  the  nu- 
clear SLCM  as  a  prime  symt>ol  of  a  nuclear 
warfighting  weapon. 

As  early  as  1976.  Congress,  while  ordering 
DOD  to  accelerate  work  on  the  convention- 
al SLCM.  reduced  R&D  funding  for  the  nu 
clear  version,  and  demanded  a  clarification 


of  Its  rather  ambiguous  mission.  Through- 
out the  late  '70's.  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  took  the  lead  in  criticizing 
the  nuclear  Tomahawk,  while  the  House 
Armed  Services  usually  restored  Its  funding. 
Recently.  t>oth  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees  have  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  reduce  funding  for  the  nuclear 
Tomahawk,  cutting  procurement  funds  by 
nine  percent  last  year. 

As  recently  as  last  July,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  cut  the  request  by  50 
percent:  while  it  saw  some  merit  in  station- 
ing nuclear  SLCMs  on  submarines  "as  a 
secure  strategic  reserve  force."  It  expressed 
concern  that  the  Navy  has  not  clearly  for- 
mulated and  articulated  Its  strategic  plan- 
ning concept  of  operations  for  TLAM-Ns 
which  It  plans  to  station  aboard  surface 
ships."  Although  the  conference  version  re- 
stored the  funds,  it  requested  a  report  on 
the  Navy's  Tactical  Nuclear  War  at  Sea 
Doctrine,"  which  was  belatedly  submitted 
this  past  January  30— some  two  months 
after  Its  statutory  due  date,  and  In  a  classi- 
fied form. 

Last  year  s  challenge  on  the  Senate  Floor 
to  the  nuclear  Tomahawk  was  led  by  Sena- 
tor Mathlas.  who  urged  that  nuclear  SLCMs 
be  included  m  the  START  negotiations,  and 
that  pending  their  negotiation,  a  moratori- 
um on  their  deployment  be  declared.  The 
\ote  on  Senator  Towers  motion  to  table  the 
Mathias  Amendment  was  suprisingly  close, 
and  showed  surprising  bipartisan  support 
for  a  limitation  on  nuclear  SLCMs  (for  vote 
breakdown,  see  next  page.) 

Two  months  later,  when  Senator  Mathias 
offered  a  similar  amendment  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  it  was  rejected  by  an 
even  narrower  margin  (for  vote  breakdown, 
see  next  page.) 

SENATE  vote:  motion  TO  TABLE  MATHIAS 
AMENDMENT  Li'MlTING  DEPLOYMENT  OF  Nt;- 
CLEAR  SLCMS 

Yeas:  47 

Abdnor.  Baker.  Baucus.  Bentsen.  Byrd. 
Cochran.  Cohen.  D  Amato.  DeConcini. 
Denton,  Dixon,  Dole,  East,  Kxon.  Garn, 
Glenn,  and  Gorton. 

Grassley,  Hatch,  Hecht,  Heflin.  Helms, 
Jackson,  Jepsen,  Johnston,  Kasten,  Stennis, 
Stevens,  Thurmond,  Tower,  Trible,  Wallop. 
Warner,  and  Wil.son. 

Noes:  40 

Biden,  Bingaman.  Boschwitz.  Bradley. 
Burdick,  Chafee,  Chiles,  Danforth,  Dodd, 
Domenici,  Durenberger,  Ford,  and  Hart. 

Hatfield.  Hawkins.  Heinz.  Huddleston. 
Inouye.  Kassebaum.  Lautenberg.  Leahy. 
Levin.  Mathias.  Matsunaga.  Melcher.  and 
Metzenbaum. 

Moynihan.  Nunn,  Pell.  Pressler.  Proxmire. 
Pryor.  Riegle.  Sarbanes.  Sasser.  Simpson. 
Specter.  Stafford.  Tsongas.  and  Welcker. 

Not  voting:  13 
Andrews.    Armstrong.    Boren.    Bumpers, 
Cranston,    Eagleton,    Goldwater,    Hollings. 
Humphrey.    Kennedy.   Percy.   Symms.   and 
Zorinsky 

SENATE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE  VOTE: 
MATHIAS  SLCM  AMENDMENT  TO  ARMS  CONTROL 
RESOLUTION.  SEPTEMBER  20.  1983 

Yeas:  7 
Biden.  Cranston.  Mathias.  Pell.  Pressler. 
Sarbanes.  and  Tsongas. 

Nays:  10 
Baker.    Boschwitz.   Dodd.   Glenn.    Helms, 
Kassenbaum.  Lugar.  Murkowski.  Percy,  and 
Zorinsky. 


ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST:  THE  CASE  FOR 
THE  NUCLEAR  SLCM 

In  the  debate  over  deployment  of  the  nu- 
clear Tomahawk,  supporters  of  the  weapon 
have  argued  that  acquisition  of  a  nuclear- 
armed  SLCM  is  a  low-cost  and  highly  effec- 
tive way  of  enhancing  deterrence,  by  up- 
grading our  Navy's  ability  to  attack  Soviet 
targets  on  shore  and  by  providing  us  with 
an  additional  "strategic  reserve."  Deploy- 
ment of  these  weapons  on  shi(>s.  they  assert, 
vastly  upgrades  the  Navy's  ability  to  deter 
Soviet  attacks  by  threatening  retaliation. 
They  also  argue  that  the  nuclear  Toma- 
hawk is  not  inherently  destabilizing  t)ecause 
its  slow  speed  prevents  it  from  being  per- 
ceived as  a  first-strike  weapon.  Major  argu- 
ments for  Uie  nuclear  SLCM  can  be  catego- 
rized as  follows: 

'a/  Increased  flexibility  and  effectiveness 
Supporters  of  the  nuclear  Tomahawk  en- 
courage Its  deployment  primarily  to  im- 
prove the  flexibility  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Navy  in  projecting  power  ashore.  With  the 
deployment  of  the  nuclear  Tomahawk,  they 
note,  the  Navy  will  move  from  a  fleet  cen- 
tered on  14  nuclear-capable  aircraft  carriers 
to  a  fleet  with  potentially  over  140  nuclear 
strike  platforms.  This  force  will  be  able  t<} 
threaten  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  not  now' 
tar«etable  by  naval  forces— and  thus  will 
stretch  their  air  defenses  beyond  their  capa- 
bilities. The  new  SLCM  force  will  also  pro- 
vide flexibility,  supporters  contend,  in  Third 
World  areas  facing  a  Soviet  threat:  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  for  instance.  SLCM  support- 
ers assert  we  should  have  the  flexibility  to 
respond  to  a  Soviet  incursion  with  forces 
more  effective  than  our  present  convention- 
al weapons  and  troops,  but  less  provocative 
or  destructive  than  a  strategic  nuclear 
strike. 

'b>  Improved  survivability 
Supporters  of  the  nuclear  Tomahawk  fur- 
ther argue  that  its  deployment  would  great- 
ly increase  the  survivability  of  the  U.S. 
naval  deterrent,  by  dispersing  our  fleet's  nu- 
clear capabilities  t)eyond  aircraft  carriers  to 
cruisers,  destroyers  and  battleships  which 
previously  had  no  nuclear  strike  capability. 
By  deploying  these  missiles,  they  argue,  we 
disperse  our  nuclear  retaliatory  threat  so 
widely  that  any  Soviet  attempt  to  attack 
our  sea-based  deterrent  would  be  virtually 
doomed. 

'O  Strategic  reserve 
Proponents  also  argue  that  nuclear-armed 
SLCMs.  especially  when  deployed  on  subma- 
rines, will  serve  as  an  additional  secure  stra- 
tegic reserve,  providing  a  credible  and  sur- 
vivable  nuclear  arsenal  that  could  be  used  in 
a  limited  nuclear  conflict  against  targe^  of 
naval  Interest  (such  as  ports  or  naval  air- 
bases)  or  in  a  strike  against  military  of  in- 
dustrial targets.  In  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  elsewhere. 

(d/  Low  cost 
Supporters  of  the  nuclear  SLCMs  point 
out  that  they  are  the  least  expensive  nucle- 
ar deterrent  we  have  ever  developed.  They 
assert  that  the  $3  million/missile  pricetag 
for  the  Tomahawk  program  is  virtually 
nothing  to  pay  for  a  weapon  that  secures 
our  second  strike  capability  and  augments 
our  strategic  reserve— especially  when  com- 
pared to  other  strategic  programs  such  as 
the  MX,  which  will  cost  over  $70  million/ 
missile. 

feJ  Soviet  SLCM  threat 
Finally,  supporters  of  the  nuclear  Toma- 
hawk argue  that  the  impending  Soviet  de- 
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ployment  of  new  nuclear  SLCMs  (the  SS- 
NX-21  and  a  yet  undesignated  follow-on 
missile)  makes  it  essential  for  the  U.S.  to 
move  ahead  with  our  own  nuclear  SLCM 
program. 

While  the  Soviets  have  admittedly  long 
had  nuclear  SLCMs.  their  new  missiles  pose 
a  much  greater  threat  to  the  U.S.  than  any 
previously  deployed.  The  greater  range, 
speed  and  accuracy  of  the  new  SLCMs 
makes  these  weapons  particularly  threaten- 
ing to  the  United  States— since  they  allow 
the  Soviet  Navy  to  target  vital  tactical  and 
strategic  assets  at  a  safe  "stand-off"  dis- 
tance from  our  coasts.  To  deter  the  Soviets 
from  ever  using  these  weapons,  proponents 
assert,  the  U.S.  must  be  able  to  pose  a  simi- 
lar threat  to  the  Soviet  Union:  if  the  Soviets 
know  that  any  use  of  their  nuclear  SLCMs 
will  provoke  a  U.S.  response  in  kind,  they 
will  have  few  incentives  to  initiate  such  an 
exchange. 

While  proponents  concede  that  it  might 
have  been  preferable  if  both  sides  had 
chosen  not  to  deploy  these  new  weapons, 
they  note  that  the  Soviets— and  not  the 
U.S.— "started  "  the  SLCM  race,  and  assert  it 
is  now  too  late  to  put  the  nuclear  SLCM 
genie  back  in  the  bottle.  They  hold  that  the 
pace  of  Soviet  SLCM  development  indicates 
a  clear  commitment  to  exploiting  the  poten- 
tial of  cruise  missile  technologies,  and  claim 
it  would  be  naive  to  expect  that  a  unilateral 
U.S.  halt  of  the  nuclear  Tomahawk  program 
would  lead  the  Russians  to  abandon  their 
programs. 

THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  HUCLEAR  SLCM 

Opposition  to  nuclear  SLCMs  has  so  far 
been  driten  by  questions  over  the  arms  con- 
trol implications  of  their  deployment,  and 
by  doubts  over  the  weapons"  actual  military 
utility.  Underlying  these  arguments,  but  to 
date  little  emphasized,  is  a  more  fundamen- 
tal concern— that  deployment  of  this 
weapon  represents  a  major  step  away  from 
mutual  (leterrence,  and  a  major  step  toward 
the  adoption  of  highly  destabilizing  "war- 
fighting"  and  ifirst-strike"  strategies. 
(aJ  First  strike  capability 

Opponents  of  nuclear  SLCMs  argue  that 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  implication  of 
the  new  weapon  is  a  little  discussed  one: 
that,  by  existing  SLBMs  from  their  present 
second-strike  retaliatory  mission,  and  make 
them  available  to  become  a  first-strike  force 
against  "hard  "  Soviet  military  targets. 

OpponenU  note  that  as  SLBMs  (such  as 
the  Trident  Us  D-5)  l)ecome  more  accurate, 
the  Soviets  will  view  SLCM  developments  as 
part  of  a  larger  U.S.  attempt  to  attain  a 
counterforce  capability,  and  will  thus  be  en- 
couraged to  accelerate  their  efforts  for  simi- 
lar capabilities— resulting,  in  the  long  run. 
in  decreased  security  for  both  sides. 

(b/  Limited  nuclear  vaar  fighting  weapon 

Critics  of  the  nuclear  Tomahawk  question 
the  necessity  of  deploying  the  missile  to 
fight  a  "tactical"  nuclear  war  at  sea.  They 
argue  that  the  U.S.  does  not  need  additional 
warheads  to  threaten  targets  of  "naval  in- 
terest"' luch  as  ports  or  naval  airbases,  and 
assert  that  it  is  far  from  certain  that  a  tacti- 
cal nuclear  war  could  be  kept  limited  for 
long— since  it  involves  attacks  on  Soviet  ter- 
ritory that  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  "strategic""  strikes,  and  would  Inevita- 
bly result  in  substantial  damage  to  Soviet 
society.  Deploying  nuclear  SLCMs  In  sup- 
port of  B  warfighting  strategy,  critics  hold, 
will  only  further  contribute  to  the  mistaken 
belief  that  a  nuclear  war  can  be  controlled 
or  won.  when  in  actuality,  any  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  is  much  more  likely  to  result  in 


a   massive    and    mutually    devastating   ex- 
change. 

(c)  Arms  control:  Verification  problems 
Critics  also  emphasize  that  the  nuclear 
SLCM  seriously  threatens  future  prospects 
for  verifiable  arms  control  agreements. 
Noting  that  the  nuclear  Tomahawk  is  exter- 
nally indistinguishable  from  the  convention- 
al version  of  the  missile,  these  critics  assert 
that  their  presence  cannot  be  easily  detect- 
ed through  the  usual  "national  technical 
means""  of  verification. 

If  national  technical  means  are  insuffi- 
cient, critics  believe,  any  limits  on  nuclear 
SLCMs  would  end  up  having  to  rely  on  in- 
trusive on-site  warhead  Inspections— which 
would  probably  be  unacceptable  to  either 
side,  and  may  not  even  be  fully  effective— or 
on  "counting  rules"  which  treat  each  SLCM 
carrier  as  a  nuclear  weapons  platform. 
(Such  rules,  by  assuming  that  each  carrier 
holds  the  maximum  number  of  SLCMs. 
would  greatly  inflate  the  number  permitted 
In  any  agreement. ) 

While  SLCM  opponents  concede  that  any 
SLCM  negotiations  will  be  complex,  they 
assert  that  a  total  ban  on  SLCM  deploy- 
ment will  in  the  end  be  far  easier  to  verify 
than  some  future  numerical  celling.  Even  if 
such  a  ban  would  probably  have  to  provide 
for  at  least  some  cooperative  measures  for 
verification,  such  as  limited  on-site  inspec- 
tion or  the  emplacement  of  "black  boxes  "  to 
detect  nuclear  radiation,  arms  control  advo- 
cates believe  that  a  deployment  ban.  under 
which  the  deployment  of  even  one  nuclear 
SLCM  would  be  a  treaty  violation,  will  be 
verifiable. 

(dJ  Military  utility 
The  actual  military  utility  of  the  nuclear 
SLCM  has  been  called  into  doubt  by  some 
critics,  especially  Senator  Durenberger,  who 
suspect  that  the  missile  will  never  be  able  to 
perform  its  warfighting  mission,  and  who 
argue  against  the  desirability  of  transform- 
ing the  entire  U.S.  fleet  into  a  strategic 
target. 

These  critics  point  out  that  while  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  at  sea  may 
indeed  complicate  Soviet  planning,  it  will 
also  greatly  increase  Soviet  incentives  to 
target  the  entire  Navy  for  immediate  de- 
struction in  any  future  conflict— accelerat- 
ing Soviet  anti-submarine  and  anti-ship  war- 
fare efforts  and  thereby  reducing  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  warships. 

(e/  Response  to  Soviet  capabilities 
Opponents    of    the    nuclear    Tomahawk 
question    whether    Soviet    SLCM    develop- 
ment jjistifies  U.S.  development. 

They  point  out.  first,  that  the  Soviet 
threat  is  far  from  new:  the  Russians  have 
had  nuclear  armed  anti-ship  SLCMs  since 
the  'SO's.  and  nuclear  land-attack  SLCMs 
since  the  "60's— none  of  which  concerned 
our  strategic  planners,  in  large  part  because 
the  U.S.  had,  and  has,  carrier-based  nuclear- 
capable  aircraft  available  to  deter  the  use  of 
Soviet  SLCMs. 

While  opponents  concede  that  the  new 
Soviet  SLCMs  have  greatly  improved,  with 
Increased  range,  accuracy  and  speed,  they 
assert  that  their  deployment— far  from  pro- 
viding a  rationale  for  the  nuclear  Toma- 
hawk—shows the  need  for  arms  control  cov- 
ering this  type  of  weapon. 

Finally,  they  argue  that  the  U.S.— even 
with  technologically  superior  SLCMs— 
would  ultimately  be  the  loser  of  a  SLCM 
arms  race,  in  large  part  because  the  U.S., 
unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  has  iU  major  tar- 
gets (its  capitol,  important  industrial  cen- 
ters and  key  military  installations)  near  its 


coastline  and  within  range  of  a  SLCM.  In 
this  sense,  they  hold,  the  U.S.— and  not  the 
U.S.S.R.— is  the  most  vulnerable  to  SLCMs, 
and  should  therefore  lead  the  fight  for  a 
ban  on  deployment. 

'fj  Heightens  nuclear  tensions 

Some  opponents  of  nuclear  SLCMs.  who 
believe  nonetheless  in  a  strong  and  visible 
Navy,  fear  that  the  potential  deployment  of 
nuclear  SLCMs  on  any  ship  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  will  ultimately  undercut  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  to  •show  the  flag "  abroad,  and 
could  transform  all  naval  shows  of  force 
into  exercise  in  "nuclear  saber-rattling." 

These  critics  point  out  that  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  the  U.S.  wants  to 
use  the  Navy  to  support  diplomatic  objec- 
tives, but  In  which  a  signal  of  nuclear  capac- 
ity might  be  provocative.  For  example,  had 
the  Battleship  New  Jersey— when  deployed 
off  Lebanon— been  armed  with  the  nuclear 
SLCMs  it  is  eventually  slated  to  receive,  its 
presence  there  might  have  been  viewed  as 
further  escalating  our  involvement  there.  It 
also  might  have  offered  an  attractive  target 
to  the  factional  rivals  in  the  region,  who 
would  have  gained  immediate  recognition  if 
they  had  attacked  a  strategic  nuclear  plat- 
form. By  blurring  the  distinctions  between 
nuclear  and  conventional  naval  power,  crit- 
ics fear,  a  SLCM-armed  U.S.  Navy  could 
become  handicapped  in  new  ways.   « 

(g/  Complicates  relations  with  allies 
Finally,  critics  note  that  nuclear  SLCMs 
could  complicate  U.S.-Allied  relations  in 
some  delicate  negotiations  relating  to  both 
Naval  visits  and  homeporting  arrangements. 
Some  of  our  Allies,  it  is  noted,  have  legal 
prohibitions  on  the  stationing  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  their  territory.  Even  more  of 
our  Allies  have  public  constituencies  which 
respond  to  the  visits  of  nuclear-capable 
Navy  vessels  with  large  protests  and  anti- 
American  demonstrations  (already  a  coali- 
tion of  citizens  organizations  in  Japan  has 
rallied  against  Tomahawk  deployment.)  If 
every  U.S.  warship  becomes  a  potential  nu- 
clear weapons  platform,  opponents  fear, 
future  visits  to  'friendly  "  ports  will  become 
much  more  complex  and  contentious  issues. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  just  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  this  effort 
and  also  not  take  any  great  length  of 
time  to  stress  that  this  is  perhaps  the 
single  most  important  amendment  re- 
lated to  arms  control  that  this  body 
will  be  considering  at  this  time.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  we  go 
willy-nilly  down  the  path  of  authoriz- 
ing nuclear  tipped  sea  launched  cruise 
missiles  in  the  way  we  currently  are, 
verification  of  many  future  arms  con- 
trol agreements  will  become  next  to 
impossible. 

So  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  the 
issue  of  verification,  and  in  dealing 
with  it  it  is  absolutely  important  that 
this  Congress  understand  what  is  hap- 
pening. I  personally  would  like  to  com- 
pliment again  the  gentleman  for  his 
initiative. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  on 
its  surface  perhaps  a  very  modest 
amendment;  namely,  that  we  will  not 
permit  the  deployment  of  the  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  (SLCM)  unless 
and  until  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  difference  between  one  armed 
with  a  nuclear  warhead  and  one  armed 
with  a  conventional  warhead.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  author  of  the 
amendment  has  determined  exactly 
how  that  distinction  might  be  made, 
whether  he  would  suggest  that  per- 
haps on  the  outside  of  the  submarine 
there  would  be  a  listing  of  exactly  how 
many  nukes  were  on  board  and  how 
many  nonnukes  were  on  board;  but 
that  would  hardly  appear  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate way  to  proceed.  And,  in  fact, 
as  soon  as  this  amendment  was  of- 
fered, the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Oper 
ations  got  in  touch  with  me  and  said 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  way  in 
which  this  distinction  could  be  made 

The  cruise  missile  in  question,  the 
Tomahawk,  is  the  item  which  is  at 
issue  here.  And  the  Tomahawk,  as  far 
as  the  basic  configuration  is  con 
cerned,  is  precisely  the  same,  regard- 
less of  what  the  warhead  is.  And  we 
are  not  going  to  paint  the  outside  of 
our  submarines,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  paint  the  outside  of  the  Tomahawk 
batteries  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  saw  on  board  the  New 
Jersey  when  we  visited  Beirut.  The  5- 
inch  gun  that  was  one  of  the  standbys 
in  the  armamejit  of  naval  ships  in 
World  War  II.  including  battleships,  of 
which  the  New  .Jersey  was.  of  course 
one.  already  have  that  Tomahawk  mis- 
sile as  their  basic  armament,  replacing 
the  5-inch  gun. 

So  what  this  is  going  to  mean,  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  is  that  we  are 
going  to  unilaterally  give  up  one  more 
part  of  our  deterrent  nuclear  arsenal, 
particularly  at  sea. 

The  16-inch  guns  of  the  New  Jersey 
are  ferocious  instruments,  but  we 
found  out  in  Beirut  that,  while  they 
made  a  lot  of  noise,  they  did  not  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  and  did  very 
little  in  terms  of  military  damage.  But 
the  basic  SLCM  developed  by  the 
Navy,  after  a  long  try  and  a  good  deal 
of  research  and  development,  the 
Tomahawk  missile,  is  the  weapon  that 
is  more  likely  to  be  effective  in  sea 
combat,  either  ship  to  ship  or  ship  to 
shore.  If  the  purpose  is  to  give  up  the 
Navy,  if  we  want  to  put  it  back  into 
mothballs,  that  is  one  good  way  to  do 
it. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  also 
been  concerned  about  this  amend- 
ment. He  Says  that  no  one  should  be 
under  any  illusion  that  such  an  ap- 
proach will  advance  our  national  secu- 
rity interest  although  that  apparently 
is  the  illusion  held  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  and  the  other 


gentleman    from    Iowa    (Mr.    Leach). 
who  further  supports  this  amendment. 

D  1720 

We  have  no  reason  to  expect"  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  goes  on  in  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Price,  that  there  will  be 
unilateral  restraint  of  this  kind  recip- 
rocated by  the  Soviet  Union.  Instead, 
we  can  only  assume  by  way  of  re- 
spon.se  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
maintain  its  current,  substantial  arse- 
nal of  nuclear  submarine-launched 
cruise  missiles." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  has  expired. 

( By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Strat- 
ton was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues because  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant i.ssue.  and  I  do  not  think  that 
anybody  wants  to  feel  that  his  vote 
•has  diarmed  the  United  States.  The 
fact  is.  the  Soviet  Union  does  have  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles.  And  they  are 
nuclear  missiles;  they  have  had  them 
for  a  long  time.  If  you  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  papers,  you  may  have  no- 
ticed that  the  Defense  Minister  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Comrade  Ustinov,  has 
boasted  about  the  presence  of  addi- 
tional missile  submarines  that  have 
been  brought  in  off  the  Atlantic  shore 
to  try  to  frighten  us  in  return  for  our 
successful  deployment  of  the  Pershing 
II. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  gentleman  says  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  sea-launched 
crui.se  mi.ssiles  that  are  nuclear  tipped, 
which  is  quite  true.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  they  do  not  have  any  long-range 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles.  They  do 
not  have  any  land  attack  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles.  They  do  not  have  any 
.sea-launched  cruise  missiles  with  ter- 
minal guidance  against  land  targets. 
What  they  do  have  are  older  systems, 
very  large,  with  easily  recognizable 
launchers,  and  with  a  range  of  ap- 
proximately 500  kilometers  or  less. 

What  we  are  talking  about  with  the 
TLAM.^N  or  the  nuclear-armed  Toma- 
hawk, is  a  very  different  category  of 
system.  One  that  is  comparable  to  the 
oncoming  Soviet  SS-NX-21,  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  deployed  by  them 
sometime  in  the  fall.  Is  that  all  essen- 
tially accurate:* 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  examine  the  Soviet  arsenal 
personally  on  site  with  regard  to  ex- 
actly what  they  carry  on  their  subma- 
rines, and  I  do  not  believe  that  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  has  had  that  op- 
portunity either. 

Unfortunately  our  leaders  have  con- 
sistently taken  the  position  over  the 
years  that  the  Soviets  were  not  nearly 
as  good  in  accuracy  in  their  missiles. 


We  have  been  assuming  that  they 
were  way  behind  us.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  Secretary  Brown  went 
ahead  with  the  MX  in  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration because  he  found  out 
that  a  study  made  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  our  whole  Min- 
uteman  nuclear  force  was  vulnerable 
to  a  first-strike  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union  because  the  accuracy  that  Mr. 
Brown  had  assumed  turned  out  to 
have  been  about  2  years  off  the  mark. 
The  Soviets  were  much  more  accurate 
in  their  missiles,  it  turned  out. 

I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman's 
statements  are  correct.  If  the  gentle- 
man got  this  from  the  Center  for  De- 
fense Information,  which  has  always 
opposed  everything  the  Pentagon  has 
wanted  to  field.  I  would  not  rely  too 
much  on  those  statistics. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's courtesy. 

I  think  the  gentleman  knows  that  I 
have  tried  to  be  very  diligent  on  these 
matters  and  not  u.se  any  biased  infor- 
mation. The  gentleman  has  had  access 
to  the  same  classified  briefings  that  I 
have  heard.  But  just  looking  at  the 
unclassified  data,  the  authoritative 
Janes  fighting  systems,  which  the 
gentleman  is  very  familiar  with,  that 
unclassified  data  is  not  contradicted 
by  anything  that  the  gentleman  has 
heard  in  classified  sessions,  and  what 
it  states  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
.some  older  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles that  have  a  range  of  under  500 
kilometers,  but  they  do  not  have  a 
single  operational  land  attack  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile,  nor  do  they 
have  one  with  the  terminal  guidance 
of  the  kind  that  we  are  talking  about 
with  the  Tomahawk. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well.  I  would  not 
expect  the  Defense  Minister  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  consider  it  a  threat  to 
the  United  States  if  the  submarines  he 
has  stationed  off  of  the  gentleman's 
district  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  were 
unless  they  were  clearly  capable  of 
launching  their  missiles  on  land.  The 
gentleman  concedes  that  they  have 
got  a  nuclear  warhead,  it  makes  abso- 
lutely no  sense  to  suggest  they  do  not 
repre.senl  a  threat  to  U.S.  land  areas. 

The  information  that  the  gentleman 
has  gotten,  I  am  sure,  is  outdated.  For 
us  to  risk  our  defense  and  our  security 
and  the  capability  of  our  Navy  on  such 
statistics  would  be  most  unfortunate 
indeed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
Ships  and  particularly  submarines,  are 
uniquely  suitable  platforms  on  which 
to  deploy  deterrent  weapons  systems. 
The  mobility  of  a  ship  platform  gives 
a  missile  based  at  sea  high  survivabil- 
ity. Over  the  past  three  decades,  the 
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House  has  recognized  that  capability 
and  supported  the  Polaris,  Poseidon, 
and  the  Trident  ballistic  missile  sys- 
tems deployed  in  submarines. 

The  amendment  would  permanently 
prohibit  the  deployment  of  nuclear- 
tipped  cruise  missiles  on  submarines 
and  surface  ships  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  In 
so  doing,  it  would  unilaterally  deprive 
the  United  States  of  an  effective  and 
survivable  sea-based  cruise  missile  de- 
terrent. The  amendment  would  do  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viets have  had  nuclear-tipped  cruise 
missiles  deployed  on  ships  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  may  suggest 
that  deployment  of  cruise  missiles  at 
sea  by  the  United  States  is  a  new  step 
in  an  escalating  arms  race.  That  is  not 
the  case.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
United  States  had  nuclear-tipped 
cruise  missiles  deployed  on  Navy  ves- 
sels in  the  1950's. 

The  missile  was  called  the  Regulus 
missile  and  it  carried  a  nuclear  war- 
head considerably  larger  than  that 
that  would  be  carried  by  the  Toma- 
hawk missile  the  amendment  seeks  to 
stop.  The  Regulus  system  was  retired 
in  favor  of  the  Polaris  system  in  the 
1960'& 

In  a  "Dear  Colleague"  dated  May  16. 
1983,  signed  by  Mr.  Bedell  and  others, 
it  was  argued  that  "SLCM's  are  an 
arms  control  nightmare  because  of  the 
inherent  design  similarities  between 
the  conventionally  and  nuclear-armed 
versions  of  SLCM's.  As  a  result  of 
these  similarities,  the  Soviets  could 
demand  that  every  SLCM  be  counted 
as  nuclear  for  the  purposes-of- verify- 
ing any  future  arms  control  agree- 
ment. For  this  reason,  we  wonder 
whether  nuclear-armed  SLCM's  make 
any  sense  at  all  for  us  to  deploy." 

This  argument  totally  ignores  the 
extensive  Soviet  deployment  of  both 
nuclear  and  conventionally  equipped 
cruise  missiles. 

This  hardly  seems  to  be  an  argu- 
ment against  U.S.  deployment  of 
SLCM's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bedell  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated.  It  would  uni- 
laterally restrict  the  United  States 
from  deploying  an  effective  and 
modem  sea-based  cruise  missile 
system.  At  the  same  time  it  would  do 
nothing  to  limit  further  Soviet  deploy- 
ments of  sea-based  cruise  missiles  and 
would  do  nothing  to  reduce  existing 
Soviet  deployments  of  SLCM's, 

Mr.  BEE«LL.   Mr.   Chairman,  will 
the  gentleimn  yield? 
Mr,  BENfETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


man. 


Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  made  the  statement  that 
this  amendment  would  permanently 
prohibit  the  installation  of  Tomahawk 
land  attack  cruise  missiles. 

The  amendment  which  the  gentle- 
man has  offered  simply  requires  that 
there  by  a  method  of  verification,  or 


by  which  it  is  possible  to  verify  a  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  cruise  armed 
with  nuclear  warheads  and  deployed 
on  naval  vessels. 

We  have  done  that  with  the  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  by  simply  lim- 
iting the  number  and  putting  them 
only  on  a  certain  number  of  B-52's. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well,  I  am  getting 
copy  of  the  amendment  now,  but  I 
would  not  have  said  what  I  said  if  I 
had  not  concluded  that  you  had  said 
that. 
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It  seems  to  mean  that  you  are  stop- 
ping all  the  deployment. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  No.  It  simply  means 
that  the  President  has  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  method  by  which  they 
can  be  verified. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  not  what  it 
says,  as  I  read  it.  You  may  imagine 
that,  but  that  is  not  what  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  says  to  me. 
The  language  of  the  amendment  says 
you  stop  all  deployment,  and  that  it 
would  take  another  act  of  Congress  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  cannot  under- 
stand is  that  we  are  requiring  verifica- 
tion. Verification  from  whom?  They 
are  ours.  We  know  what  they  consist 
of.  So  who  are  we  going  to  verify  and 
who  are  we  going  to  be  responsible  to? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is  no  chance 
to  verify  theirs. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  they  are  ours;  why 
should  we  verify  what  we  already 
know? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  if 
he  would  like  me  to  under  my  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make  is  that  if  we  are  concerned  about 
verification,  and  if  we  are  concerned 
about  arms  control,  the  fact  is  that  in 
the  MX  missile  proposals,  where  we 
were  going  to  run  them  around  on 
race  tracks,  a  great  deal  of  effort  was 
made  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  be  verified  as  to  what  was 
there. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking  in  this 
amendment;  that  we  do  something  so 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  for  verifi- 
cation so  there  can  be  some  type  of 
arms  control  in  the  future. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  thrust. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition, 
to  the  amendment  for  a  number  of 


reasons,  and  I  believe  there  are  a 
couple  of  misstatements  as  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  capabilities  in  this  area. 
The  Soviet  Union,  ever  since  the 
early  1960's,  has  been  deploying  cruise 
missiles.  They  have  approximately 
seven  in  their  arsenal  now,  of  which 
all  save  one  have  nuclear  capabilities. 
Two  of  the  cruise  missiles  that  they 
have  already  deployed  do  have  land- 
attack  capabilities.  The  statement  was 
made  that  they  are  crude;  that  they 
do  not  have  much  range.  But  I  think  it 
is  important  to  note  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  developing  four  new  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  with  a  range 
of  approximately  3.000  kilometers, 
that  is  1,860  miles,  which  is  signifi- 
cantly longer  than  the  operational 
range  of  the  Tomahawk  missile. 

In  addition  thereto,  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  important  to  point  out  a  number  of 
other  things  as  well.  It  was  by  design 
that  the  cruise  missiles  that  we  are  de- 
ploying in  the  United  States,  the 
Tomahawk  cruise  missiles,  be  indistin- 
guishable between  those  that  carry 
nuclear  warheads  and  those  that  carry 
conventional  warheads. 

To  at  this  late  date  come  forward 
and  say  we  should  not  be  deploying 
cruise  missiles  until  we  can  somehow 
change  their  shape,  go  back  to  the 
drawing  board,  waste  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  seems  to  be  the  height 
of  folly.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  as  to 
why  we  should  change  the  policy  that 
we  set  in  motion  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  we  made  them  indistinguish- 
able. 

If  this  amendment  passed  we  would 
not  be  able  to  deploy  any  of  the  land- 
attack  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles  that 
have  nuclear  capabilities,  but  at  the 
very  same  time  we  would  not  be  able 
to  deploy  conventional  cruise  missiles. 
Tomahawk,  antiship  missiles,  which 
have  a  range  of  approximately  250 
miles  because  the  amendment  says  we 
carmot  deploy  any  of  them  until  we 
can  verify  that  we  can  distinguish 
them.  f 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  He  has  made  a 
misstatement. 

Mr.  COURTER.  In  a  minute  I  will; 
in  fact,  I  yielded  in  the  very  begirming. 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield  when  I  finish 
my  statement. 

The  amendment  says  that  we  carmot 
deploy  any  of  the  Tomahawk  missiles 
until  we  can  distinguish  between  those 
that  have  conventional  capabilities 
and  nuclear  capabilities.  Since  obvi- 
ously that  is  a  condition  that  is  impos- 
sible to  fulfill  at  the  present  time,  by 
the  creation  of  the  similarity  between 
the  two  types,  what  we  are  unilateral- 
ly doing,  without  requesting  any  type 
of  delay  or  curtailment  or  termination 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  their  cruise 
missile  program,  is  terminating  not 
only  those  cruise  missiles  that  have 
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nuclear  capability,  but  also  the  con- 
ventional capability. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  explain  the  amendment 
properly. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  am  trying  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Let  me  read  the 
amendment. 

Nothing  in  this  section  affects  the  author- 
ity to  carry  out  deployment  of  conventional- 
ly armed  sea-launched  Cruise  missiles. 

That  is  part  of  the  amendment.  We 
cannot  say  it  any  straighter  than  that. 
This  has  to  do  with  the  nuclear-armed 
cruise  missiles. 

Mr.  COURTER.  The  gentleman  is 
wrong,  because  the  overriding  state- 
ment in  his  amendment  is  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  deploy  Tomahawk  mis- 
siles until  we  can  distinguish  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  types.  They 
are  indistinguishable. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  No;  it  does  not. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  wants  people 
to  understand  what  the  amendment 
says.  It  reads  as  follows. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  provide 
for  the  deployment  of  any  cruise  missile  de- 
signed to  carry  a  nuclear  warhead. 

That  is  what  this  affects,  and  it  says 
further: 

Nothing  in  this  section  affects  the  author- 
ity for  deployment  of  conventionally  armed 
sea-iaunched  cruise  missiles. 

It  is  just  as  clear  as  anything  could 
be  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Because,  the  Toma 
hawk  land-attack  cruise  missiles  that 
have  conventional  and  nuclear  capabil- 
ity, indistinguishable,  it  is  impossible 
to  comply  with  the  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  is  introducing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
CouRTER)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cour- 
TER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  missed  the  amendment  be- 
cause it  is  very  artfully  drawn.  It  is  de- 
signed specifically  to  confuse  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  says: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  provide 
for  the  deployment  of  any  cruise  missile  de- 
signed to  carry  a  nuclear  warhead  and  to  be 
launched  from  a  naval  vessel— Et  cetera,  et 
cetera. 

We  know  that  these  are  designed  for 
either  conventional  or  nuclear,  so  the 
begirming  of  the  amendment,  the  first 
thing  that  hits  you,  says  that  we  may 
not  provide  for  the  deployment  of  any 


cruise  missile  designed  to  carry  a  nu- 
clear warhead.  But  if  you  go  all  the 
way  through  and  you  get  to  the 
bottom,  it  says: 

Nothing  in  this  section  affects  the  author- 
ity to  carry  out  deployment  of  conventional- 
ly armed  sea-launched  cruise  missiles. 

So  if  you  are  confused,  just  imagine 
how  the  Russians  are,  who  do  not  read 
English  very  well. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion, if  I  may.  What  are  we  getting  for 
this? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Nothing. 

Mr.  HYDE.  As  I  have  followed  the 
travail  of  this  bill  through  the  House. 
I  see  we  have  given  away  the  MX. 
except  that  if  they  will  just  come  back 
and  talk  to  us  they  might  let  us  build 
15.  by  hand  I  suppose,  because  of  the 
economics  of  the  thing.  We  have  given 
away  unilaterally  our  capability  to 
have  a  modern  chemical  warfare.  Our 
antisatellite  capability  is  shot  down. 
We  did  not  even  get  a  case  of  vodka 
for  that.  What  are  we  going  to  get  for 
this  now? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
mans  point  is  right  on  target.  In  some 
of  the  other  amendments  that  were  of- 
fered, the  ASAT  amendment,  the  MX 
amendment,  we  did  not  get  much,  but 
we  attempted  to.  in  a  small  degree, 
moderate  Soviet  behavior.  In  this  par- 
ticular amendment  we  are  not  even 
asking  for  them  to  moderate  their  be- 
havior. This  is  a  totally  unilateral, 
one-sided  imposition  of  the  termina- 
tion of  a  strategic  program. 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  you  get  the  feeling  thai 
there  are  some  people  so  enamored  of 
arms  control  negotiations,  in  and  of 
themselves,  that  if  the  Russians  walk 
away  we  will  negotiate  with  ourselves. 
The  Russians  are  winning.  They  are 
doing  terrific,  are  they  not?  We  got  rid 
of  about  four  weapons  systems  and 
they  are  back  in  Moscow. 

I  suspect  there  may  be  a  hidden 
agenda  here.  We  get  them  laughing  so 
much  that  they  cannot  possibly  oper- 
ate their  tanks  and  we  pounce  on 
them.  Do  you  suspect  that  is  the 
hidden  agenda? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  that  is  the  hidden  agenda, 
but  they  may  do  so. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  jumps  out  at  any- 
body reading  the  amendment  that  ac- 
tually we  are  going  to  do  something 
under  this  amendment  which  would 
motivate  the  U.S.S.R.  to  conceal  and 
to  hide  their  cruise  missiles  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  they  presently  do 
because  we  cannot  deploy  or  provide 
for  deployment  until  the  President 
submits  to  Congress  a  report  describ- 


ing a  method  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
determine  whether  a  cniise  missile  de- 
signed to  be  launched  from  a  naval 
vessel  is  conventionally  armed  or  nu- 
clear armed,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  have  to  certify  in 
writing  that  we  have  obtained  a  high- 
competence  method  as  applied  by  the 
United  States  for  cruise  missiles  of  an- 
other nation.  In  other  words,  if  we  do 
not  come  up  with  a  method  while  the 
Soviets  continue  to  build  and  to 
deploy,  if  we  do  not  come  up  with  a 
method  whereby  we  can  figure  out 
whether  or  not  their  missiles  are  nu- 
clear armed  or  conventionally  armed, 
then  we  cannot  deploy. 
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So,  it  is  to  the  Soviets'  interest  to 
confuse  us  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  to 
the  Soviets'  interest,  to,  in  fact,  hide 
and  camouflage  their  cruise  missiles, 
because  until  we  satisfy  Congress  or 
the  President  satisfies  Congress  that 
we  have  obtained  a  method  whereby 
we  can  determine  whether  they  have 
conventional  missiles  or  cruise  mis- 
siles, we  do  nothing  and  they  continue 
to  build.  I  think  the  amendment  is  fa- 
tally flawed. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Let  me  make  one 
point  first,  and  I  will  yield. 

I  think  the  point  that  is  extremely 
impQrtant  is  the  fact  that  this,  unlike 
most  of  the  other  amendments  that 
are  against  weapons  systems,  is  truly 
unilateral.  It  is  not  asking,  not  re- 
questing, not  demanding  that  the 
Soviet  Union  do  anything,  give  up  any 
system,  or  stop  the  deployment  of  like 
systems. 

Also  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  point 
out  that  cruise  missiles,  by  virtue  of 
their  slowness  and  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  highly  survivable. 
placed  in  different  platforms,  (subma- 
rines, ships,  cruisers,  destroyers,  bat- 
tleships, et  cetera)  are  extremely  sur- 
vivable. Therefore,  cruise  missiles 
enjoy  two  properties  that  the  Mem- 
bers on  your  side  of  the  aisle  are 
always  pointing  out  when  they  are  ar- 
guing against  strategic  weapons.  They 
are.  first,  not  first  strike  by  their  very 
nature,  they  are  not  quick,  and  they 
are  not  putting  the  Soviet  Union  on 
18-minute  notice. 

And,  second,  by  virtue  of  their  plat- 
forms, they  are  invulnerable.  There- 
fore, they  improve  stability.  So  cruise 
missiles  maintain  two  of  the  very  best 
qualities  of  all  strategic  weapons. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  promised  I  would 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see. 


V, 


May  SI,  im 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
-ate  that  very  much. 

As  soon  as  I  have  the  opportunity,  I 
plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  to  remove  the  conditional- 
ity  if  the  Soviet  Union  goes  ahead 
with  deployment  of  a  new  type  missile 
system,  the  SSNX-21,  which  is  compa- 
rable to  the  Tomahawk  in  range.  But 
first,  let  me  respond  to  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  just  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
CooRTtoi)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Courter  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what 
makes  these  weapons  so  dangerous  to 
the  future  of  the  anxxs  race  is  that 
they  cannot  be  detected  and  they 
cannot  be  monitored  and  verified,  and 
when  you  have  thousands  of  them  de- 
ployed that  are  similar,  thousands  of 
conventional  missiles  deployed  that 
are  very,  very  similar  to  the  nuclear- 
tipped  weapons,  then  that  could  be 
the  same  kind  of  threat  to  arms  con- 
trol that  the  MIRV's  turned  out  to  be 
in  the  last  decade.  Although  they  are 
not  time-urgent  in  the  classiical  sense, 
you  cannot  tell  how  many  of  them 
there  are  going  to  be,  you  cannot 
detect  them,  and  if  we  cross  this 
threshold  and  the  Soviets  follow  us, 
the  day  will  come  when  folks  like 
Richard  Perle  and  others  will  charge 
that  every  Soviet  fishing  vessel  is 
armed  with  those  missiles. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  •  will  permit  me  to  re- 
claim my  time,  he  is  stating  a  classic 
case,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  why  we 
should  have  the  same  capability  as  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  they  do  not  have  it 
yet.  They  do  not  have  it  yet. 

Mr.  COURTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  proceed,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  deploying  cruise  mis- 
siles since  the  early  1960's. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COURTER.  They  have  approxi- 
mately seven  types  of  missiles,  some 
antiship,  some  land  attack. 

Mr.  GORE.  No,  no. 

Mr.  COURTER.  They  do. 

Mr.  GORE.  None.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  COURTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me,  let  me  just  conclude. 

Mr.  GORE.  Can  you  name  one? 

Mr.  COURTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  conclude,  at  least  six 
of  the  seven  that  they  have,  have  nu- 
clear capabilities.  That  is  something 
that  bothers  me.  That  is  the  capability 
that  I  think  the  United  States  should 
have.  That  is  not  something  that  I 
want  to  give  up.  That  is  not  something 
I  want  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  and 


not  the  United  States.  That  bothers 
me  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Courter)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Courter  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  again,  be- 
cause this  issue  is  so  important  that  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  this  body 
debate  a  matter  of  this  importance 
with  the  facts  right  before  us  on  the 
table.  We  cannot  be  fuzzy  about  them, 
we  cannot  be  confused  about  them. 
We  have  got  to  agree  on  the  facts  and 
proceed. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  may  continue,  but  I  want 
60  seconds  of  the  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GORE.  All  right.  But  the  fact  is 
that  they  have  no  operational  land- 
attack,  sea-launched  cruise  missiles; 
none.  All  of  the  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles  they  have  are  antiship  weap- 
ons of  extremely  limited  range  and 
utility. 

Mr.  COURTER.  No. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  are  preparing  to  go 
forward  with  one,  not  with  a  range  of 
500  kilometers  but  with  a  range  of 
3,000  kilometers,  with  extremely  accu- 
rate terminal  guidance  capable  of 
knocking  out  silos  and  command  and 
control  facilities  on  land.  If  we  cross 
that  threshold,  they  have  systems 
comparable  to  that  that  are  ready  to 
come  on  line  in  the  fall.  We  have  an 
opportunity  here  to  stop  short  of 
that 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  suggest  that  the  gentleman  get  his 
own  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Can  the  gentleman 
name  me  one  land-attack,  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  that  they 
have? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  wrong  in  his  facts.  The 
Soviet  Union  does  have  nuclear-tipped 
cruise  missiles  that  have  land-attack 
capabilities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  the 
demographic  imbalance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  there  are 
-more  people  in  the  United  States  that 
are  under  the  hazard  of  a  cruise  mis- 
sile attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  using 
the  capabilities  that  they  now  have 
than  they  would  have  with  Toma- 
hawk. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  COURTER.  The  Soviets'  cruise 
missiles  have  a  range  of  250  miles.  You 
can  easily  be  100  miles  from  the  bor- 


ders of  the  United  States  and  target 
most  of  the  population  centers  in 
America. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  not  accurate. 
That  is  just  not  accurate,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  again.  Honestly,  there 
just  is  not  one. 

Can  the  gentleman  name  me  a  single 
Soviet  weapons  system  that  is  a  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  with  land- 
attack  capability? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Yes;  the  SSN-3  and 
SSN-12. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Courter)  has  expired. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STRATTON  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin:  At 
the  end  of  the  section  proposed  to  be  insert- 
ed by  the  amendment,  add  the  following: 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  after 
September  30,  1985,  or  if  (and  after  the  date 
on  which)  the  President  submits  to  Con- 
gress a  report  setting  forth  findings  of  the 
President  that— 

(A)  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  a  type 
of  sea-launched  cruise  missile  comparable  to 
the  Tomahawk  missile  that  had  not  been 
deployed  as  of  January  1.  1983;  and 

(B)  it  is  technically  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  verify  effectively  and  limit 
on  the  numbers  of  such  missiles  that  are  de- 
ployed or  whether  such  missiles  are  nuclear 
armed  or  conventionally  armed  through  the 
use  of  current  national  technical  means  of 
verification. 

(2)  Not  later  than  January  19,  1985,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report— 

(A)  describing  an  arms  control  method  by 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  determine 
whether  a  cruise  missile  designed  to  be 
launched  from  a  naval  vessel  is  convention- 
ally armed  or  nuclear  armed  and  by  which 
would  be  possible  to  effectively  verify  an 
arms  control  limitation  on  the  number  of 
cruise  missiles  armed  with  nuclear  warheads/ 
and  deployed  on  naval  vessels;  and 

(B)  stating  whether  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence have  agreed  that  the  method  de- 
scribed would  be  a  high-confidence  method 
as  applied  by  the  United  States  to  cruise 
missiles  of  another  nation  and  would  be  an 
acceptable  method  for  use  when  applied  by 
another  nation  to  cruise  missiles  of  the 
United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Skelton)  desire  me  to  yield  to 
him? 

Mr.  SKEILTON.  I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Does  the  gentle- 
man desire  me  to  yield  to  him  so  that 
he  can  cite  the  missiles  which   the 
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Soviet  Union  has  which  are  capable  of 
landing  on  land? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
have  that  in  just  a  moment.  I  do  not 
have  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  try 
to  provide  some  limitation  but  not  to 
wipe  out  the  entire  missile  force  or  the 
submarine  force  that  will  be  using 
these  missiles. 

It  indicates  at  the  end  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  that  the  prohibi- 
tion against  production  shall  not  apply 
after  September  30.  1985  or  if-and 
after  the  date  on  which— the  President 
submits  a  report  setting  forth  the 
findings  of  the  President  that:  the 
Soviet  Union  has  deployed  a  type  of 
sea-launched  cruise  missile  compara- 
ble to  the  Tomahawk  missile  that  had 
not  been  deployed  as  of  January  1. 
1983;  and 

It  is  technically  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  verify  effectively  any 
limit  on  the  numbers  of  such  missiles 
that  are  deployed  or  whether  such 
missiles  are  nuclear  armed  or  conven- 
tionally armed  through  the  use  of  cur- 
rent national  technical  means  of  veri- 
fication. 

And  the  President,  not  later  than 
January  19,  1985.  shall  submit  to  Con 
gress  a  report  describing  an  arms  con- 
trol method  by  which  it  would  be  pos 
sible  to  determine  whether  a  cruise 
missile  designed  to  be  launched  from  a 
naval  vessel  is  conventionally  armed  or 
nuclear  armed  and  by  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  effectively  verify  an 
arms  control  limitation  on  the  number 
of  cruise  missiles  armed  with  nuclear 
warheads  and  deployed  on  naval  ves- 
sels; and 

Stating  whether  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence have  agreed  that  the 
method  described  would  be  a  high-con- 
fidence method  as  applied  by  the 
United  States  to  cruise  missiles  of  an- 
other nation  and  would  be  an  accepta 
ble  method  for  use  when  applied  by 
another  nation  to  cruise  missiles  of 
the  United  States. 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 


will 


the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  At  the  present  time 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  right  now 
several  hundred  SSN-19's.  which  as  we 
Icnow  are  nuclear  armed,  which  have  a 
range  of  approximately  1.500  kilome 
ters,  which  are  presently  deployed  and 
there  are  plans,  we  understand,  for 
there  to  be  the  SSN-21  to  be  deployed, 
which  of  course  will  have  a  number  of 
nuclear  warheads,  and  also  this  will  be 
a  long-range-type  cruise  missile. 

You  see.  it  is  not  only  an  SSN-19,  it 
is  not  only  antiship,  it  is  also  antiland. 


It  has  a  dual  purpose  and  dual  role, 
think  we  should  not  overlook  that. 

Right  now.  they  already  have  that 
capability.  I  am  not  sure  what  we  gain 
by  adopting  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague  very  much. 

First  of  all,  the  communication  sent 
to  Members  of  this  body  by  Secretary 
Weinberger  on  this  issue  said: 

In  the  last  22  years  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed eight  different  classes  of  nuclear  .sea 
launched  cruise  mi.ssiles  with  ranges  of  up 
to  about  500  kilomelers 

So  I  think  the  1.500  range  on  that.  I 
think  the  information  is  faulty. 

Now.  second 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  reclaim  my  time.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  one  member  of 
the  committee  who  does  not  supply 
false  information. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  The  best  informa- 
tion we  have  is  from  the  Navy  and  we 
got  that  this  morning,  that  there  is  a 
1,500-kilometer  capability  for  thi.s 
SSN-19.  If  the  Navy  supplies  it  to  us. 
we  can  certainly  believe  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Stratton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen 
tleman-from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  who  speaks  so 
authoritatively  on  this  subject,  that 
the  only  difference  basically  between 
the  ship-directed  cruise  missiles  and 
cruise  missiles  which  are  designed  for 
land  attack  is  the  guidance  system. 
Just  as  we  could  take  our  Harpoon  and 
put  on  an  imaging  infrared  front  end 
and  direct  it  at  a  hot  target,  for  exam- 
ple a  powerplant,  the  Soviets  could  do 
exactly  the  ^ame  thing.  There  is  no 
way  whereby  you  can  distinguish  be- 
tween a  missile  which  is  directed  at 
land  and  a  mi.ssile  which  is  directed  at 
a  ship. 

I  would  submit  to  the  gentleman 
that  such  a  missile  is  not  going  to  turn 
back  because  it  is  directed  at  a  land 
target.  The  only  essential  difference  is 
the  guidance  system  and  the  guidance 
system  can  be  changed  very  easily, 
just  as  we  can  change  a  guidance 
system  for  our  Harpoon. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  this  point? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  On  which  point? 

Mr.  GORE.  On  the  same  one.  on  this 
one,  and  the  gentleman  made  the 
same  point  whether  or  not  the  SSN-19 
is  a  land-attack  sea-launched  cruise 
missile.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield,  if  the  gentleman  has  any  proof. 
We  have  got  classified  documents  here 
that  the  committee  has  been  relying 
on  and  the  gentleman  has  not  pro- 
duced anything,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's courtesy  in  yielding. 

I  have  seen  all  the  classified  docu- 
ments that  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
has  seen. 

The  point  just  made  is  critical  to  un- 
derstanding this  issue.  It  is  technically 
true  that  you  can  screw  off  the  guid- 
ance system  and  put  a  new  guidance 
sytem  on  and  somehow  come  up  with 
the  capability  for  land  attack. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  that,  however, 
without  testing  that  sea-launched 
cruise  missile  against  a  land  target. 
The  verification  of  that  test  is  a  fire- 
break which  we  must  preserve,  be- 
cause if  both  cross  that  firebreak,  then 
there  is  no  possible  way  to  contain  this 
sea-launched  cruise  missile  race;  so  it 
is  not  presently  a  land-attack  missile 
and  we  can  verify  the  point  at  which 
they  make  it  a  land-attack  cruise  mis- 
sile, just  as  we  could  with  our  own  mis- 
siles. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON. 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr. 
ask  the  gentleman 
pose  of  this  type  of  amendment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment,  quite  clearly,  is  to 
eliminate  another  part  of  our  arsenal. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde)  listed  .some  of  the  weapons  in 
our  arsenal  that  have  already  been 
canceled  out  by  action  of  this  body  in 
this  particular  bill. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  try  to  give  us 
once  again  an  inferior  capability 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  dis- 
courage our  producing  any  kind  of 
submarine-launched  cruise  missile. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  seems 
to  have  embraced  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point?  The 
gentleman  has  made  a  charge. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  also 
the  purpose  to  try  to  get  some  type  of 
arms  control  agreement  somewhere 
down  the  line? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well.  I  think  it 
would  be  good  to  be  able  to  achieve 
some  kind  of  arms  control,  but  the 
gentleman  is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
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I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Chairman,  let  me 
.  what   is  the  pur- 
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that  we  have  made  repeated  efforts  to 
try  to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  engage 
in  arms  control  negotiations  and  the 
gentleman  will  have  to  go  to  Moscow 
to  find  out  why  they  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  engage  in  these  discussions.  It 
takes  two  to  get  arms  control,  at  least. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  If  that  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  offering  this  type  of 
amendment,  how  in  the  world  are  we 
going  to  achieve  disarmament  by  legis- 
lation unilaterally?  Now.  if  somebody 
can  answer  that  question  for  me  and 
convince  me  that  it  can  be  done  legis- 
latively, unilaterally.  I  will  be  for  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct,  but  there 
are  those  who  somehow  think  that  we 
can  shame  the  Soviet  Union  into  dis- 
armament because  we  ourselves  have 
been  disarming.  But  that  does  not 
make  any  sense. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  say  simply  that  we  are  look- 
ing at  one  of  the  few  systems  in  which 
the  United  States  still  has  an  edge, 
albeit  a  slight  edge.  Since  1972  the  So- 
viets have  built  and  emplaced  758 
ICBM*s.  We  have  built  and  implaced 
nothing. 

They  have  built  200  strategic  bomb- 
ers. We  have  built  none. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Stratton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 

minute.)  . 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield.  . 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  Soviets  have 
built  and  launched  38  ballistic  missile 
submarines.  We  have  launched  three. 

We  have  one  area  in  which  we  still 
maintain  an  advantage.  I  would 
submit  that  this  amendment  would 
reduce  that  lead  that  we  have,  which 
is  presently  5  to  10  years  over  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  something  consider- 
ably less. 

I  would  urge  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  adoption  of  the  Stratton 
amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  once  again. 

These  debates  get  heated  here  at 
times  on  the  floor.  I  have  worked  with 
the  gentleman  on  many  occasions  and 
on  many  other  occasions  we  have  seen 
fit  to  disagree. 
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But  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  not  have  the  view  that  when  we 
disagree  on  a  matter  like  this,  that  the 
intention  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
or  others  who  have  similar  views,  that 
that  intention  is  to  purposefully  give 
the  United  States  an  inferior  military 
force.  That  is  not  the  intention. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
may  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Termessee? 
Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  cannot  help  but  be  concerned  by 
the  signal  we  are  sending  to  the  Sovi- 
ets by  such  amendments. 

Our  defense  posture  is  founded  on 
the  concept  of  deterrence— that  is  we 
must  make  our  adversaries  behave  we 
have  the  will  to  defend  ourselves. 

In  such  amendments  we  advertise 
our  confusion  about  our  intent. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  refrain  from  attempting  to  write 
our  policy  on  every  weapon  system  in 
our  inventory  ori  the  House  floor. 

For  this  reason,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bedell 
to  stop  deployment  of  the  cruise  mis- 
sile on  naval  vessels. 

The  cruise  missile  in  question  is  a 
ship  or  submarine  based  Tomahawk 
cruise  missile  designed  to  provide  the 
Navy  with  a  highly  survivable,  world- 
wide theater  nuclear  capability  to 
strike  selected  targets  ashore.  It  also  is 
designed  to  form  part  of  our  nuclear 
reserve  force  in  support  of  national 
policy  objectives.  The  Tomahawk 
cruise  missile  is  sized  to  fit  submarine 
torpedo  tabes  and  is  capable  of  being 
launched  from  surface  ships. 

The  greatest  issue  before  this  Con- 
gress is  strategic  stability  and  how  to 
control  nuclear  weapons.  We  have 
heard  speech  after  speech  raising  con- 
cerns about  land-based  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  (ICBM's)  and  their 
possible  vulnerabilities.  We  have 
heard  how  these  ICBM's  could  only  be 
conceived  of  as  first  strike  weapons.  I 
am  now  hearing  from  this  same  group 
that  the  cruise  missile,  based  at  sea,  is 
also  detrimental  to  strategic  stability. 


This  is  clearly  wrong.  The  inherent 
nature  of  a  cruise  missile  is  that  it  is  a 
retaliatory  weapon,  not  one  that  is  of 
the  first  use  variety.  It  is  slow,  thereby 
clearly  giving  the  enemy  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  launch  his  nuclear  weapons 
many  hours  before  these  cruise  mis- 
siles reach  their  targets. 

The  biggest  asset  of  a  cruise  missile, 
at  sea,  is  its  ability  to  survive.  The 
more  survivable  a  nuclear  weapon  is 
the  less  likely  that  it  will  be  used;  for 
sure  it  would  not  be  used  first. 

This  amendment  is  clearly  ill-con- 
ceived. It  makes  no  sense.  We  have 
been  living  in  a  world  of  weapon  sys- 
tems for  years  that  have  both  nuclear 
and  conventional  options.  The  B-52 
was  used  in  Vietnam  to  drop  conven- 
tional weapons.  The  biggest  user  of 
this  procedure  is  the  Soviet  Union. 
Today,  they  have  nuclear,  chemical, 
and  conventional  weapon  options  on 
many  of  their  short  and  medium  range 
ballistic  missiles.  Both  the  Soviets  and 
ourselves  have  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional artillery  shells  capable  of  being 
fired  from  the  same  gun. 

This  is  clearly  a  bad  amendment. 
One  that  can  only  leave  the  United 
States  once  more  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tion while  allowing  the  Soviets  to  do 
whatever  they  want. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Badham)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Badham 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the 
amendment  is  well  intended,  but  I 
think  the  real  fatal  defect  of  it  is  that 
.  it  puts  a  burden  on  the  administration, 
on  the  United  States,  that  can  only  be 
achieved,  this  discovering  of  some  veri- 
fication process,  can  only  be  achieved 
with  the  cooperation  ,of  ,  the  Soviet 
Union. 

And  as  long  as  our  deployment  is 
conditioned  on  that  achievement, 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  Soviets  to 
want  to  assist  us  and  cooperate  with 
us.  Why  should  they  want  to  do  that? 
Does  the  gentleman  have  any  response 
to  that? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  In  the  briefings 
which  I  have  attended  and  at  which 
the  gentleman  has  been  present,  I 
have  never  yet  heard  one  iota  of  infor- 
mation develop  that  the  Soviets  have 
any  desire  to  cooperate  with  us  in  the 
area  of  verification. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BADHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  a 
while  ago  was  talking  about  the  Soviet 
Union  not  having  any  long-range 
SLBM's.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  those 
on  the  other  side  if  they  have  read 
this  book.  I  have  mentioned  it  several 
times. 

On  page  24  and  25,  I  would  like  to 
read  some  excerpts  from  that. 

1.  The  Soviets  maintain  the  world's  larg- 
est ballistic  missile  submarine  force  for  stra- 
tegic attack.  As  of  March  1984.  the  force 
numbered  64  submarines  fitted  with  some 
936  nuclear-tipped  missiles. 

2.  The  Soviets  have  begun  flight-tests  of  a 
new.  large,  liquid-propelled,  long-range 
SLBM-the  SS-rfX-23.  This  system  is  likely 
to  be  deployed  as  a  replacement  for  the  SS- 
N-18  SLBM  carried  by  the  DELTA  III 
SSBN.  The  new  SS-NX-23  will  have  greater 
throwweight.  carry  more  warheads  and  be 
more  accurate  than  the  SS-N-18. 

3.  Two-thirds  of  the  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines, including  those  equipped  with 
MIRV-capable  missiles  are  fitted  with  long 
range  SLBMs.  Moreover,  the  long  range 
missiles  allow  the  Soviets  to  fire  from  home 
ports,  if  necessary,  and  still  strike  targets  ip 
the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Badham)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana and  by  unanimous  dbnsent,  Mr. 
Badham  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  there  is  evi- 
dently some  disagreement  on  whether 
or  not  this  is  accurate. 

This  I  think  is  a  pretty  accurate  case 
that  is  t)eing  made  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  their  weapons  systems. 

D  1810 

I  really  do  not  believe  many  of  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  have  read 
this  book.  Perhaps  you  have  and  you 
disagree  with  it.  But  nevertheless.  I 
would  submit  to  you  it  is  very  good 
reading.  It  is  not  going  to  make  you 
sleep  too  well,  but  it  is  something  that 
everybody  ought  to  read. 

I  would  just  like  to  end  up  by  saying 
that  the  Soviets  continue  to  build. 
Once  again  the  Meml)€rs  from  the 
other  side  feel  the  way  to  negotiate 
any  disarmament  treaty  is  for  us  to 
stop  while  the  Soviets  continue  to 
build.  And  what  I  would  like  to  ask  is: 
Why  do  they  not  send  a  copy  of  this 
amendment  to  Mr.  Chernenko  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  ask  him  to  present  it 
to  the  Politburo? 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield 
some  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore). 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I 
apologize  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  if  he  thought  I 
was  asking  others  to  yield  too  fre- 
quently l>efore.  I  feel  strongly  about 
the  issue,  and  I  was  trying  to  jump 
into  the  debate. 

The  reason  I  asked  the  last  speaker 
to  yield  was  because  there  was  a 
simple  misunderstanding  that  oc- 
curred here.  The  systems  the  gentle- 
man was  referring  to  from  the  report, 
which  I  have  read,  are  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles.  The  subject 
of  this  debate  is  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles.  And  what  I  had  said  earlier 
was  that  they  do  not  have  operational 
long-range  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
capable  of  land  attack. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  two.  Submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  can  be  monitored.  We 
have  agreed-upon  methods  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  keeping  track  with  an 
acceptable  degree  of  reliability  and 
confidence  of  how  many  systems  each 
side  has.  The  real  problem  with  these 
long-range  land-attack,  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles,  is  that  once  they  start 
being  deployed  by  both  sides,  neither 
side  will  be  capable  of  monitoring 
them. 

In  our  own  case,  we  are  proposing  to 
deploy  between  4,000  and  7,000  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles.  Only  758  of 
them  are  presently  intended  to  be  nu- 
clear capable.  But  the  critical  point  is, 
there  is  absolutely  no  way  to  verify 
the  distinction  between  a  conventional 
sea-launched  cruise  missile  and  a  nu- 
clear-tipped sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
sile. There  is  a  good  possibility— it  is 
not  as  good  as  it  should  be,  but  there 
is  a  possibility— that  if  neither  side  de- 
ployed any  nuclear-tipped  long-range 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles,  there  is  a 
possibility  for  verifying  zero,  whereas 
there  is  no  possibility  whatsoever  of 
verifying  a  limited  number  that  is 
above  zero.  This  is  the  same  principle 
of  verification  that  led  us  in  part  to 
propose  the  zero  option  in  the  INF 
talks. 

But  I  want  to  get  to  another  point, 
with  the  continued  indulgence  of  my 
colleague  and  friend,  and  that  is  that  I 
have  looked  very  carefully  at  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton),  and  it  is  very 
different  from  the  bill  as  currently 
written.  It  does  have  some  similarity, 
although  the  gentleman  may  not 
intend  this,  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  And  it 
has  a  great  deal  of  similarity  to  the 
amendment  that  I  had  intended  to 
offer  to  the  Bedell  amendment.  My 
amendment  was  intended  to  say  that 
the  limitation  in  the  Bedell  amend- 
ment would  be  removed  if  the  Soviet 
Union  deployed  the  SSNX-21  or  any 
other  missile  system  that  is  compara- 
ble to  the  Tomahawk  system.  The  So- 


viets have  these  very  large  old  sys- 
tems. They  have  a  short  range,  and 
they  are  not  land-attack  missiles.  We 
can  talk  further  about  trying  to  clear 
up  that  point,  I  know  there  is  some 
disagreement  about  it,  but  there  are 
no  operational  land-attack  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  in  the  Soviet 
fleet  today. 

Now,  they  do  have  three  weapons 
that  are  under  development  that  are 
very  comparable  to  the  Tomahawk, 
the  TLAM/N,  |so  to  speak,  the  nuclear- 
tipped  Tomahawk  missile,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  start  deploying  next 
month.  The  chart  perfectly  illustrates 
how  comparable  the  systems  are. 

Now.  it  may  be  that  if  this  substitute 
amendment  passes  or  my  amendment 
to  the  Bedell  amendment  passes  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  go  ahead  and 
deploy  the  SSNX-21  in  the  fall,  in  any 
event.  If  they  do,  then  the  conditions 
would  be  removed  and  we  would  go 
forward. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Tlje  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gore  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GORE.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York— and  I  know  my 
colleagues  from  Wisconsin  and  Wash- 
ington want  to  join  in  this  colloquy- 
does  the  gentleman  have  in  mind,  in 
the  language  of  his  substitute,  the 
SSNX-21?  And  does  the  gentleman 
intend  that  the  deployment  of  the 
TLAM/N  would  be  held  up  unless  the 
President  submits  a  report  certifying 
that  the  Soviets  have  gone  ahead  and 
deployed  the  SSNX-21? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Before  1  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  answer 
the  question,  let  me  say  that  I  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee is  saying.  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  we  ought  to  reject  out  of  hand 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  It  has  got  a  few 
things  that  I  think  we  would  like  to 
ask  some  questions  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  but  perhaps  he  has 
got  something  here  we  could  work 
with. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  amendment 
that  I  offered  says  that  the  subsection, 
the  previous  amendment,  which  is  the 
Bedell  amendment,  shall  not  apply  if 
the  President  submits  to  the  Congress 
a  report  setting  forth  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  deployed  a  type  of  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile  comparable  to 
the  Tomahawk  missile  that  had  not 
been  deployed  as  of  January  1,  1983. 

That  has  already  been  done  in  the 
deployment  of  the  SS-19. 
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In  fact,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see sounded  very  knowledgeable  on 
this  whole  subject,  but  I  would  read  to 
him  what  the  Navy  has  given  to  us; 
namely,  that,  there  are  seven  Soviet 
SLCM  systems  currently  operational, 
six  are  dual  capable:  that  is,  both  nu- 
clear armed  and  conventionally  armed, 
are  deployed  at  sea  today.  Only  one  of 
those  contains  conventional  warheads, 
the  SSN-2.  We  have  got  SSN-3,  SSN- 
7.  SSN-9,  SSN-11.  SSN-19,  and  SSN- 
22.  And  they  point  out  that  of  these 
dual  capable  systems,  at  least  two, 
SSN-3.  and  SSN-12.  are  capable  of  at- 
tacking land  targets,  and  others  may 
have  that  capability  with  ranges  in 
excess  of  400  kilometers.  Either  of 
these  SLCM's  is  capable  of  threaten- 
ing a  large  and  strategically  significant 
portion  of  the  United  States  from 
launch  positions  on  our  Atlantic,  Pa- 
cific, and  gulf  coasts,  and  they  point 
out  that  a  Soviet  Echo  2  submarine 
was  reported  to  be  deployed  off  Ber- 
muda, presumably  armed  with  SSN-3 
or  SSN-12. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
is  knowledgeable,  apparently,  on  this 
subject,  but  does  the  gentleman  real- 
ize that  back  in  1964  or  1965,  when 
Luci  Johnson  was  being  married  to  her 
former  husband,  at  the  Shrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  there  was  a 
major  alert  in  the  city  of  Washington 
because  a  Soviet  submarine  off  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina  had  moved 
dangerously  in  to  shore,  and  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  concerned  about  that 
submarine  shooting  a  submarine- 
launched  missile  at  another  subma- 
rine; they  were  specifically  concerned 
about  a  land  attack  from  that  subma- 
rine. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Before  we  get  to  that,  is 
it  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  as  of  now,  the  Presi- 
dent could  certify  that  the  findings  in 
section  (c)  here,  in  other  words,  that 
none  of  this  would  apply?  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
saying? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN,  Why  does  the  gentle- 
man say  that  the  SSN-19  complies 
with  section  (A)  when  it  says  it  has 
not  been  deployed  as  of  January  1, 
1983.  when  the  SSN-918  was  deployed 
in  1980? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well,  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  probably  getting  his  in- 
formation from  the  same  source  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  did 
when  he  said  that  none  of  these  were 
able  to  attack  land  targets,  when  obvi- 
ously they  can  attack  land  targets. 

I  D  1820 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  source  for  my  infor- 
mation is  "Jane's  Weapons  Systems," 
part  of  "Jane's  Fighting  Ships." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well.  I  do  not 
think  that  Janes  is  regarded  as  being 
more  knowledgeable  than  the  Navy 
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which  is  in  the  process  of  testing  these 
systems. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Aspin)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gore  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  it  turned  out  that  the 
SSN-19  was  deployed  before  January 
1,  1983,  then  the  gentleman  would 
agree  that  the  conditions  do  not  pro- 
vide; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  will 
answer  or  not,  but  obviously,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  SSN-19  has  a  range  of 
only  550  kilometers.  It  is  certainly  not 
a  long-range  attack  cruise  missile  com- 
parable to  the  Tomahawk  or  the 
SSNX-21.  The  SSNX-21  would  be 
comparable  "  to  the  Tomahawk,  but 
clearly  not  the  SS-19. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  can  see 
why  my  colleagues  over  here  feel  more 
threatened  by  the  Russians,  I  think  it 
is  the  lighting. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  for  a 
moment  how  he  views  the  future  of 
unrestrained  development  of  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  on  both  sides, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  is  what  we 
are  discussing. 

If  we  do  not  provide  ourselves  the 
option  at  some  point  in  the  future  of 
trying  to  restrain  the  growth  of  sea- 
laimched  cruise  missiles,  what  we  will 
see  happen  inevitably  is  every  Russian 
trawler,  every  Russian  submarine 
being  considered  a  strategic  platform 
for  cruise  missiles,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  agree. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  On  the 
other  side  you  face  the  fact  that  the 
United  States,  having  many  of  its  im- 
portant military  as  well  as  economic 
assets  located  near  the  coast  present 
itself  as  a  much  more  attractive  target, 
does  it  not,  to  Soviet  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles  than  does  the  Soviet 
Union  from  attack  by  the  United 
States  on  cruise  missiles? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  So  we 
have  a  choice  here.  My  colleagues  on 
this  side  who  are  basically  the  weap- 
ons firsters,  believe  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, even  if  you  have  a  small 
lead,  do  you  take  the  chance  of  losing 
that  leaxi,  you  continue  to  deploy  re- 
gardless of  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences that  you  will  have  thousands 
of  cruise  missiles  on  the  side  of  the 
Soviet  Union  arrayed  at  targets 
against  the  United  States. 

What  we  are  saying,  and  I  think  it  is 
quite  simple,  is  that  whether  or  not 


you  believe  the  technical  arguments  of 
whether  the  Soviets  have  a  land-based 
capability  or  not,  that  we  have  a  short 
period  of  time  that  we  want  to  test  to 
see  whether  or  not  the  Soviets  and 
ourselves  would  be  interested  in  pro- 
viding some  limitation  on  this  technol- 
ogy. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  eminently 
sensible  and  fair  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  New  York  for  his  earlier 
statements.  I  have  tried  to  keep  cur- 
rent on  this  stuff;  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  it  all  at  all.  I  am  trying  to  learn, 
though,  because  I  think  it  is  the  most 
important  subject  there  is  before  this 
Congress. 

But  on  the  specific  question  of  the 
SS-19,  the  International  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies,  which  is  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  authori- 
tative institutes  of  its  kind.  Richard 
Burt  was  over  there  helping  run  it,  so 
it  is  not  leftist  in  orientation.  They 
give  the  date  of  deployment  for  the 
SS-19  as  1980,  and  the  total  deployed 
as  of  July  1983  as  44  and  the  maxi- 
mum range,  460  kilometers,  which  in 
itself,  might  raise  questions  about  its 
comparability. 

But  given  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  at  this  point  I  would  rec- 
ommend to  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
that  the  substitute  be  accepted. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
debate  has  gone  on  for  a  long,  long 
time.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
do.  I  would  like  to,  people  want  us  to 
finish  things  up.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  does  not  do  what 
many  of  us  would  like  to  have  seen. 
The  amendment  does  go  part  way,  and 
as  far  as  this  gentleman  is  concerned,  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
amendment  and  that  we  could  go 
ahead  and  settle  this  issue  promptly  so 
that  we  could  go  on  to  other  matters. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York 
made  a  point  that  what  we  do  and 
what  they  do  and  we  have  thousands 
and  they  might  have.  I  think  the 
thing  we  should  keep  in  mind  really  is 
that  no  matter  what  we  do,  and  no 
matter  what  we  have  ever  done  when 
it  comes  to  weapons  restraint  and 
weapons  development,  not  matter 
what  we  have  done  in  this  coimtry,  in 
the  interest  of  limiting  the  race,  not 
matter  what  we  have  done,  the  Soviets 
have  relentlessly  developed,  produced, 
and  deployed. 
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I  say  that  with  the  Bedell  amend- 
ment, it  will  make  no  difference  what 
we  do;  whether  we  stop  or  go  ahead. 
The  Soviets  will  relentlessly  produce 
and  deploy.  Our  main  interest,  there- 
fore, should  be  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  its  inter- 
ests. If  we  have  a  technological  advan- 
tage which  will  give  us  a  few  years 
more  of  defense  at  a  reasonable  cost,  I 
say  we  should  do  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
-Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  as  I  look  at  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  AsPiN)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  First  of  all,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  is  one  of  those 
who  brought  this  amendment  to  all  of 
our  attention  originally,  and  one  of 
the  key  points  was  we  were  going  to 
try  and  get  a  report.  Now,  ais  I  read 
the  Stratton  amendment,  it  does  call 
for  a  report  by  January  19,  1985.  on 
this  whole  question  of  verification. 

Is  there  any  way  to  verify,  so  that  is 
a  positive  step.  Second,  I  think  be- 
cause of  the  date  of  January  1,  1983, 
really  ties  this  issue  to  the  SSNX-21. 
If  the  Soviets  deploy  it.  then  we  can 
go  ahead  and  deploy  the  Tomahawk 
missile.  Is  that  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  DICKS.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Soviets  are  expected  to  deploy  by  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  so  this  is  very 
time-critical,  and  if  they  go  ahead  and 
deploy,  then  under  this  amendment  to 
the  Bedell  amendment,  we  could 
deploy  and  go  ahead  with  these  cruise 
missiles? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  agree;  yes. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  would  say  that  this  is 
probably  an  acceptable  amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  guess  we  are 
going  to  come  to  a  consensus.  I  would 
like,  however,  to  make  two  points. 

One  is  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
great  statement  about  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  present  inventory 
of  cruise  missiles  does  not  have  land 
attack  capability,  that  they  are  primi- 
tive, they  are  not  accurate,  and  that 
they  do  not  have  terminal  guidance 
systems. 

I  once  again  checked  with  the  Navy 
just  a  ^w  moments  ago.  and  without 
even  changing  the  guidance  system,  it 
is  perfectly  feasible  and  possible  for 


the  Soviet  Union  to  target  the  existing 
cruise  missiles  that  they  have  orf  land 
targets:  that  is  No.  1. 

The  range  that  they  have,  approxi- 
mately slightly  less  than  600  kilome- 
ters or  above  250  miles,  would  put  at 
risk  by  the  cruise  missiles,  nuclear- 
tipped  cruise  missiles  that  the  Soviet 
Union  now  has  in  the  inventory.  50 
percent  of  our  population.  The  point  I 
was  trying  to  make  before  was  the  fact 
that  much  of  our  population  is  indeed 
on  the  coast,  the  two  coasts.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  our  population  is  at  risk,  and 
90  percent  of  our  critical  inventory 
with  regard  to  industries. 

Second.  I  think  the  amendment,  as 
originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Bedell,  is 
flawed  because  it  does  say  it  does 
permit,  I  think  it  says,  nothing  should 
be  construed  to  the  extent  that  long- 
range  conventional  land  attack  mis- 
siles cannot  be  produced.  Well,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  is 
going  to  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to 
produce  long-range  land  attack  mis- 
siles with  terminal  guidance  capabil- 
ity. All  they  simply  have  to  do  is  ex- 
change warheads  and  then  we  have  a 
significant  problem. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GORE.  First  of  all  on  that  last 
point  let  me  read  the  language  of  the 
amendment  again.  It  says,  "Nothing  in 
this  section  affects  the  authority  to 
carry  out  deployment  of  conventional- 
ly armed,  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles " 

Mr.  COURTER.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  ought  to  clarify  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore). 
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Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
other  point.  This  really  is  a  critical 
point  of  information,  the  difference 
between  antiship  and  land  attack.  It  is 
technically  true  that  you  can  take  any 
kind  of  missile  and  point  it  at  a  coast- 
line and  it  is  going  to  hit  somewhere 
on  land.  That  is  true. 

The  difference  is.  in  the  Tomahawk 
and  the  oncoming  SSNX-21.  you  have 
not  only  the  long  range,  but  the  termi- 
nal guidance  and  extremely  high  accu- 
racies where  the  margin  of  error  is 
measured  not  in  thousands  of  feet,  but 
in  tens  of  feet.  This  is  the  critical  dif- 
ference. 

What  they  have  now  are  antiship 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  which  I 
believe  strikes  a  proper  balance. 


This  substitute  amendment  will 
insure  that  the  effort  to  restrain  the 
introduction  of  thousands  of  nuclear 
cruise  missiles  capable  of  land  attack 
on  both  sides  while  we  seek  answers  to 
difficult  arms  control  questions  can  be 
pursued  without  any  unilateral  penal- 
ties on  our  side. 

Quite  simply  the  substitute  amend- 
ment provides  that  if  the  President  re- 
ports that  the  Soviets  have  deployed  a 
new  type  of  cruise  missile,  comparable 
to  Tomahawk  and  it  is  impossible  to 
verify  any  limits  on  such  missiles  or  to 
determine  whether  they  are  conven- 
tionally or  nuclear  armed  then  funds 
could  be  released.  Thus  if  the  Soviets 
show  similiar  restraint  with  their 
SSNX-21  the  Bedell  amendment 
sought  on  the  nuclear  land  attack 
Tomahawk,  then  funds  will  remain 
frozen  while  we  the  administration 
prepares  its  report  on  verification 
questions  on  these  weapons.  If  the  So- 
viets go  ahead,  we  can  as  well. 

While  we  fervently  debate  the  MX 
missile  and  a  few  other  highly  visible 
strategic  nuclear  systems,  there  is  a 
development  underway  that  has  signif- 
icant nuclear  policy  and  arms  control 
implications  which  has  not  received 
the  focus  it  deserves.  This  amendment 
brings  the  issue  of  nuclear  land  attack 
Tomahawk  cruise  missiles  before  this 
body,  and  by  doing  this  alone  is  serv- 
ing an  important  function  for  in- 
formed policy  debate. 

The  Navy  plans  to  begin  deployment 
this  summer  of  a  nuclear  armed,  land 
attack,  sea  launched.  Tomahawk 
cruise  missile.  The  overall  plan  is  for 
purchase  of  some  800  missiles,  each 
with  a  200  kiloton  nuclear  warhead, 
some  14  times  as  powerful  as  the  bomb 
which  destroyed  Hiroshima.  Clearly 
this  is  a  significant  force  that  cannot, 
and  will  not,  be  ignored  by  the  Soviets. 
The  overall  cost  of  the  program  is  just 
under  $2  billion. 

Based  on  simple  cost  analysis,  this 
appears  to  be  a  very  "cheap  "  addition 
to  our  nuclear  deterrent.  But  it  re- 
mains unclear  just  what  mission  they 
would  perform,  although  they  would 
have  hard  target  accuracies  and  a 
range  of  1.500  miles.  The  Navy  provid- 
ed an  explanation  in  classified  form  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
last  year  on  the  role  for  TLAM/N.  I 
have  read  it  and  frankly  it  raises  more 
questions  in  my  mind  than  it  answers. 

The  Navy  plans  to  deploy  these  mis- 
siles on  a  wide  range  of  surface  ships 
and  submarines,  making  each  one  of 
them  a  potential  nuclear  strike  force. 
Some  argue  that  this  is  beneficial  be- 
cause it  adds  to  the  target  base  for  the 
Soviets  and  thus  complicates  their 
plans.  I  would  counter  that  it  also  in- 
creases the  chances  that  any  future 
naval  conflict  will  rapidly  escalate  to 
nuclear  levels,  without  any  confidence 
that  escalation  could  be  stopped.  A  nu- 
clear   naval    war    would    settle    very 
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quickly  the  question  of  carrier  surviv- 
ability. 

The  TLAM/N  has  particular  arms 
control  Implications  and  problems.  At 
present,  it  is  not  included  in  either  the 
INP  discussions  or  the  START  negoti- 
ations. Thus,  if  it  remains  outside  the 
arms  control  envirotunent  both  sides 
will  be  tempted  to  offset  controls  on 
covered  systems  with  proliferation  of 
these  systems.  Because  ships  and  sub- 
marines can  move  very  closely  to  the 
opponents  homeland,  the  traditional 
consideration  of  the  slow  speed  of 
cruise  missiles  would  be  offset  for  at 
least  those  targets  close  to  the  shore. 
And  for  the  United  States  this  is  far 
more  dangerous,  because  many  more 
of  our  important  military  and  industri- 
al targets  are  close  to  our  shores. 

The  Soviets  have  begim  flight  test- 
ing of  their  version,  the  SSNX-21.  It 
has  a  similar  range  and  speed  to  the 
TLAM/N.  but  is  not  nearly  as  accurate 
and  it  is  believed  its  guidance  system  is 
less  sophisticated.  Thus  far  it  h£is  been 
developed  only  for  deployment  on  sub- 
marines. At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets 
are  developing  a  new  missile  which 
would  have  greater  range  and  perhaps 
be  supersonic.  It  might  be  deployed  in 
as  little  as  3  years.  The  implications  of 
such  a  system  for  UJS.  security  would 
be  grave. 

Clearly,  if  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment either  eliminating  or  limiting 
such  systems  could  be  reached  it 
would  be  in  our  interests.  The  prob- 
lem, however,  is  that  the  nuclear  land 
attack  Tomahawk  looks  exactly  like 
the  conventional  land  attack  and  con- 
ventional antiship  missile.  The  only 
way  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
land  attack  versions  is  to  see  if  a 
mushroom  emerges  from  its  blast. 

Verification  will  be  a  major  problem 
for  any  agreement  on  these  systems. 
Until  we  can  determine  what  verifica- 
tion methods  might  be  possible,  it 
makes  sense  to  pause  in  deployment 
plans.  Because  once  deployment 
begins  It  may  well  be  too  late  for  a  so- 
lution to  be  devised. 

In  my,  view,  we  must  couple  this 
action  with  a  call  to  the  Soviets  to 
demonstrate  similar  restraint  in  their 
program  as  a  test  of  their  willingness 
to  eliminate  or  control  these  weapons, 
and  that  is  what  the  substitute  amend- 
ment does. 

This  amendment,  in  my  judgment, 
has  as  important  strategic  implications 
over  the  long  term  as  any  we  will  con- 
sider on  this  bill  and  I  strongly  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  last  point,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  your  amendment 
is  going  to  permit  the  production  of 
long  range,  land  attack,  conventional 


cruise  missiles  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  it  clearly  does,  those  types  of 
missiles,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  indeed 
more  accurate  than  nuclear  missiles 
because  the  blast  is  less.  It  seems  to 
me  if  your  amendment  permits  that 
type  of  a  missile  with  the  terminal 
guidance  system  that  is  indeed  more 
accurate  than  those  cruise  missiles 
with  nuclear  capability,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  change  the  warhead.  So  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  tragic  flaw  in  the 
amendment  as  written. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN)  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  have 
been  an  hour  and  a  half  on  this 
amendment  and  we  are  trying  to  ter- 
minate the  discussion  on  the  bill  to- 
night. There  has  got  to  be  some  limit 
on  how  long  we  are  going  to  beat  this 
dead  horse.  Two  minutes.  I  will  not 
object  to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  thfe  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Aspin)  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conventional, 
long  range,  sea  launched  cruise  mis- 
siles can  do  a  lot  of  damage.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct  on  that. 

This  amendment  is  important  be- 
cause it  preserves  that  firebreak  be- 
tween a  conventional  and  nuclear.  I 
hope  my  colleague  will  agree  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  distinction  be- 
tween a  conventional  explosion  and  a 
nuclear  explosion. 

It  is  also  technically  true  that  it  may 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
conventional  SLCM  and  the  nuclear 
SLCM.  That  is  very  true.  However,  it 
probably  can  be  done  if  there  are  zero 
nuclear  sea  launched  cruise  missiles,  if 
there  are  zero  in  that  category.  It  will 
be  difficult,  but  the  experts  believe  it 
can  be  done.  If  we  have  some,  it  is  im- 
possible by  any  means  imaginable  to 
verify  that  there  are  only  758  out  of 
7.000,  to  take  an  example,  or  that  the 
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Soviets  only  have  a  couple  of  hundred 
nuclear  and  the  rest  are  conventional. 

So  that  firebreak  of  having  zero 
long-range  nuclear  SLCM's  is  the  one 
that  we  ought  to  preserve  with  this 
amendment,  and  I  think  the  Stratton 
amendment  does  it. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  find  that  there  is  much  ado  about 
nothing  on  this  conversation  today  be- 
cause if  the  facts  that  we  have  are 
true,  the  SS-19  is  truly  a  land  or  dual- 
role  type  of  sea  launched  cruise  mis- 
sile, then  this  whole  issue  is  moot. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  So  I  think  ■  we 
should  pass  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  and  go  on  to  the  next  issue. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Bedell-Gore-Leach  amendment  regard- 
ing nuclear-armed  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles  (SLCM's). 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about 
the  importance  of  verification  to  arms 
control  agreements.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity with  this  amendment  to 
contribute  to  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing verifiable  arms  control  agreements 
regarding  sea-launched  cruise  missiles. 
The  amendment,  by  setting  verifica- 
tion criteria  for  the  deployment  of  nu- 
clear-armed SLCM's  would  allow  nu- 
clear-armed SLCM's  to  be  distin- 
guished from  con%entional  SLCM's. 

A  U.S.  commitment  to  nonverifiable 
nuclear-armed  SLCM  deployment 
could  spell  doom  for  future  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  This  is  because  the 
Soviet  Union,  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween U.S.  nuclear-armed  and  conven- 
tional SLCM's.  would  be  prompted  to 
demand  that  all  SLCM's  be  counted  as 
nuclear-armed  under  a  future  treaty. 
Counting  several  thousand  SLCM 
launchers  as  nuclear  would  virtually 
eliminate  all  of  our  other  strategic 
weapons  under  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment. This  would  obviously  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States,  and 
would  likely  lead  to  an  impasse  in  ne- 
gotiations. Thus,  we  run  the  risk  of 
dealing  ourselves  out  of  an  arms  con- 
trol future  by  not  adopting  the  Bedell 
amendment. 

The  debate  on  this  amendment  has 
made  perfectly  clear  that  the  threat  of 
nuclear-armed  SLCM's  to  the  United 
States  is  inherently  greater  than  the 
threat  posed  to  the  Soviet  Union  by 
U.S.  SLCM's.  This  is  a  simple  fact  of 
geography— the  United  _  States  has 
been  buffered  from  attack  by  the  sea. 
This  natural  protection  would  be  di- 
minished by  Soviet  deployment  of 
great  numbers  of  SLCM's  off  U.S. 
shores.  Approximately  75  percent  of 
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the  U.S.  population  and  industrial  ca- 
pacity lies  within  the  present  range  of 
Soviet  SLCM'S;  at  present  ranges.  U.S. 
SLCM's  can  reach  only  a  few  high 
asset  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
in  the  U.S.  interest,  therefore,  to  seek 
verifiable  limits  on  these  weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Bedell-Gore- 
Leach  amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin )  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OfFERED  BY  MR.  HERTEL  OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  fol 
lowing  new  section: 

CONTINUATION  OF  TEST  PROGRAM  TO  AUTHORIZE 
PRICE  DIFFERENTIALS  TO  RELIEVE  ECONOMIC 
DISLOCATIONS 

Sec.  .  (a)  Effective  on  October  1.  1984. 
section  1109  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1983  (10  U.S.C.  2392 
note),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  and 
1985' ;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out     and  April  15.   1984. 
and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof   ",   April    15. 
1984,  and  April  15.  1985  \ 

(b)  Effective  as  of  October  1.  1982.  such 
section  is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
2892"  smd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
2392". 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  coiuidered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  R^ord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  defense  authorization  bill 
that  I  believe  will  help  to  strengthen 
our  national  defense  preparedness 
while  at  the  same  time  promoting  our 
national  economic  health.  My  amend- 
ment would  continue  for  another  year 
a  proven  and  effective  program  that 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  for  the  last  4  years. 
This  very  successful  program  targets 
nonstrategic  procurement  contracts  to 
areas  of  high  unemployment. 

In  1980  Congress  modified  the  May- 
bank  amendment  and  directed  the 
Pentagon's  supply  branch— the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  (DLA)— to  es- 


tablish-a  test  program  to  purchase  $3.4 
billion  worth  of  nonstrategic  goods 
and  services  from  businesses  in  labor 
surplus  areas  (LSA's).  DLA  was  au- 
thorized to  pay  a  price  differential  of 
up  to  5  percent  to  target  these  con- 
tracts 

In  1981.  1982,  and  1983.  the  Reagan 
administration  recognized  the  worthi- 
ness of  targeting  nonstrategic  procure- 
ment contracts  to  distressed  areas  and 
supported  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. As  a  result,  the  DLA  program 
has  been  extended  through  fiscal  1984, 
with  its  limit  increased  to  $4  billion 
and  the  maximum  price  differential 
lowered  to  2.2  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  few  Government 
programs  work  the  way  they  were  in- 
tended, but  this  program  does.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  because  of  this 
program,  jobs  are  being  created  in  our 
Nation's  most  economically  distressed 
areas  at  little  cost  to  the  Government. 

Through  December  1982— the  period 
for  which  results  are  available— DLA 
paid  a  price  differential  on  only  956  of 
the  35.770  contracts  awarded  through 
this  program— less  than  3  percent  of 
all  contracts.  While  the  value  of  the 
956  contracts  was  over  $88  million,  the 
total  price  differential  paid  amounted 
to  only  $1.7  million.  Thus,  the  Federal 
Government  paid  an  average  cost  dif- 
ferential of  only  2  percent— consider- 
ably less  than  the  5  percent  allowed  by 
the  bill  passed  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  tells  us  that 
given  an  incentive  to  compete  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  firms  in  economi- 
cally distressed  areas  can  participate 
successfully  in  supplying  the  nonstra- 
tegic goods  needed  by  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  DLA  report  also  shows  that  as  a 
result  of  the  payment  of  the  price  dif- 
ferential on  the  956  contracts,  3,207 
jobs  were  created  in  labor  surplus 
areas.  Thus  the  cost  per  job  under  this 
program— even  after  DLAs  adminis- 
trative costs  were  included— was  bnly 
$559.89.  considerably  less  than  for  any 
Federal  program  specifically  designed 
to  create  jot)s.  In  addition,  the  real 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  may 
have  been  less.  First,  these  3,207  work- 
ers who  gained  employment  because  of 
this  program,  if  left  unemployed, 
might  well  have  been  collecting 
income  maintenance  payments  and 
other  Government  benefits.  Second, 
the  3,207  jobs  created  do  not  include 
the  number  of  jobs  that  were  main- 
tained because  of  the  placement  of  the 
contracts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I 
have  submitted  would  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  1  more  year  in  its  current 
form.  This  is  the  only  sensible  thing  to 
do.  There  is  no  reason  to  change  the 
program  or  our  support  for  it.  This  is  a 
program  that,  according  to  all  avail- 
able data,  is  working  successfully  to 
create  jobs  in  areas  where  they  are 
needed   most.    However,    because   the 


data  supplied  to  us  by  the  Pentagon  is 
17  months  old  and  does  not  even  re- 
flect changes  that  the  Congress  has 
made  in  the  law,  it  is  illogical,  unrea- 
sonable, and  inappropriate  to  make 
any  changes  to  this  program  other 
than  to  extend  it  in  its  current  form 
for  an  additional  year.  In  fact,  the 
only  information  about  the  perform- 
ance of  this  program  available  to  us 
now  is  the  information  we  had  last 
year  when  the  House  supported  an 
amendment  similar  to  this. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will  pro- 
vide the  Defense  Department  with  the 
necessary  time  to  submit  to  Congress 
more  relevant  and  timely  data  upon 
which  we  can  base  decisions  about  the 
future  structure  of  this  program. 

This  program  strengthens  our  de- 
fense capability,  diversifies  out  supply 
sources,  and  promotes  our  national 
economic  health.  It  encourages  great- 
er competition  and  creates  jobs  in 
areas  with  idle  workers  and  machin- 
ery. It  does  all  this  without  increasing 
the  Federal  budget  or  creating  a  new 
agency,  and  it  does  it  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  money.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  initiative. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hertel)  which  extends  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  program  allowing 
waiver  of  the  Maybank  amendment 
which  provides  for  a  payment  of  a 
price  differential  on  certain  contracts 
in  order  to  place  those  contracts  with 
companies  which  are  located  in  labor 
surplus  areas.  As  noted  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  this  test  program 
has  been  in  being  since  1981.  To  date, 
we  have  yet  to  see  any  conclusive  data 
that  would  support  a  conclusion  re- 
garding benefits  of  the  program. 

We  do  know  that  it  cost  the  Govern- 
ment a  total  of  almost  $4.2  million  in 
less  than  3  years  of  the  test  program, 
and  that  the  only  benefit  has  been  to 
create  jobs  in  labor  surplus  areas  at 
the  expense  of  jobs  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  Hertel's  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Defense  to 
establish  a  program  in  the  Defense  Lo- 
gistics Agency  to  exempt  certain  con- 
tract from  the  provisions  of  section 
2392  of  title  10,  the  Maybank  amend- 
ment. Thus,  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  would  be  allowed  to  pay  up  to 
a  2.2-percent  price  differential  in  order 
to  award  a  contract  to  a  firm  who  will 
provide  a  product  manufactured  or 
produced  in  a  labor  surplus  area. 

I  want  to  explain  how  the  price  dif- 
ferential works.  Suppose  a  contractor 
from  your  district,  whose  manufactur- 
ing plant  is  not  in  a  county  or  city  con- 
sidered a  labor  surplus  area,  bid  a 
price  of  $500,000  to  deliver  to  the  Gov- 
ernment a  number  of  aircraft  engine 
spare  parts.  In  evaluating  its  bid,  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  would  add 
on  another  2.2  percent  to  its  price,  re- 
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suiting  in  an  evaluated  price  of 
$511,000.  If  a  company  whose  manu- 
facturing plant  is  in  a  labor  surplus 
area  bid  $510,000,  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  would  award  the  contract 
to  that  company.  The  Government 
ends  up  paying  an  additional  $10,000 
in  order  to  give  the  contract  to  the 
labor  surplus  area  firm.  The  company 
in  your  district,  even  though  it  offered 
the  lovi^st  price  to  the  Government 
would  not  get  the  contract.  It  seems 
only  logical  that  the  losing  company 
will  have  to  lay  off  employees  because 
it  did  not  get  that  Government  con- 
tract, just  as  the  winning  contractor 
may  be  able  to  hire  additional  employ- 
ees to  perform  the  additional  work. 
Thus,  there  is  no  overall  employment 
increase. 

The  only  effect  the  payment  of  the 
differential  has  is  to  take  the  contract 
away  from  the  low  bidder  and  award  it 
to  a  company  solely  because  it  will 
perform  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
work  in  a  labor  surplus  area.  Not  only 
is  the  low  bidder  penalized,  but  the 
taxpayer  ends  up  footing  the  bill  for  a 
more  costly  item  for  no  reason.  Labor 
surplus  companies,  competing  on  the 
same  terms  as  every  other  company, 
already  receive  34  percent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Dtefense  contract  awards. 

I  submit  that  it  is  an  outrage  to  the 
taxpayer  to  continue  to  pay  more  for 
defense  items  than  necessary.  This  is 
exactly  what  this  amendment  pro- 
poses, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
outright  any  continuation  of  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  program. 

D  1840 

Mr.  BDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  "yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  be  very  clear  on  this.  Con- 
gress has  supported  this,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  change  the  program  be- 
cause it  has  worked. 

I  submit  for  the  record  that  we  have 
a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  also  saying  that  it  is 
good  for  areas  of  high  unemployment 
and  it  is  very  effective. 

It  is  not  a  set-aside  program  whatso- 
ever. The  bidder  from  the  high  unem- 
plojmient  area  must  still  make  his  best 
competitive  bid.  The  price  differential 
is  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  competi- 
tive bid  process.  This  Is  why  the  data 
shows  that  the  full  differential  is  only 
2.2  percent  that  is  used  rather  than 
the  5  percent  that  is  allowed  under  the 
bUl. 

The  exact  analogy  in  hiring  prefer- 
ences for  veterans  can  be  made.  The 
veterans  still  must  be  able  to  do  the 


job  as  well  or  better  than  other  appli- 
cants. It  is  just  an  additional  plus  that 
we  give  people. 

We  have  got  to  look  overall  to  what 
it  means  to  the  full  economy.  What  we 
have  done  is.  we  have  saved  jobs. 
While  we  have  created  3,207  jobs,  as  I 
cited  before,  we  have  maintained  other 
jobs  because  these  companies  got  con- 
tracts in  these  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment and  did  not  go  under.  So  fur- 
ther jobs  were  not  lost. 

We  talk  about  subsidies  for  farming, 
and  we  talk  about  other  programs  that 
subsidize,  for  instance,  people  who  live 
in  rural  areas.  This  is  one  that  cuts 
across  rural,  urban,  and  suburban  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  a  couple  of 
quick  points  on  this  issue.  First  of  all, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  review  of  the  Maybank  amend- 
ment on  May  23,  clearly  states  in  the 
final  sentence  of  his  letter:  "There- 
fore. I  would  support  continuation  of 
the  test  for  another  year  at  the  levels 
authorized  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  of  1984." 

That  is  really  the  bottom  line.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  we  put  in  place  the 
particular  provisions  of  the  Maybank 
amendment  as  a  test,  and  we  have 
some  results.  They  are  inadequate  at 
this  point,  and  everyone  supports  on  a 
bipartisan,  across-the-board  basis,  the 
action  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan to  continue  for  1  additional  year 
the  targeting  in  nonstrategic  areas  to 
areas  of  high  unemployment  and  labor 
surplus  a  few  dollars  of  this  giant  de- 
fense bill. 

Over  the  last  couple  of  years,  we 
have  had  extensive  argument  on  the 
House  floor— and  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  continue  that  argument— and 
overwhelming  votes  in  support  of  a 
partial  repeal  of  the  Maybank  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  important  today.  The  Hertel 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  will  continue  a  program  that 
allows  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
target  some— not  all  but  some— of  its 
nonstrategic  procurement  contracts  to 
firms  located  in  high-unemployment 
areas. 

I  shared  some  of  the  background  of 
this  amendment.  The  Defense  Man- 
power No.  4— DMP  4— was  announced 
in  1952.  and  from  1952  until  just  re- 
cently, the  Defense  Department 
simply  gave  all  of  its  bids  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  But  we  discovered  recently 
that  in  some  cases,  there  are  legiti- 
mate companies  who  do  good  work  in 
areas  of  labor  surplus  and  high-unem- 
ployment places  like  Chester.  Pa.. 
Newark,  N.J..  and  Johnstown  and 
Pittsburgh,  where  there  is  long-term 
high  unemployment,  and  they  want  to 
compete  adequately  with  other  firms. 

So  we  took  a  look  at  the  Maybank 
provisions,  and  we  altered  them  slight- 


ly to  allow  for  that  kind  of  competi- 
tion. In  1980.  Congress  modified  this 
restriction,  and  section  724  of  the  1981 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  established 
a  1-year  test  program  that  directed  the 
Pentagon  Supply  Branch,  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency,  to  purchase  up  to 
$3.4  billion  in  nonstrategic  goods  and 
services  from  businesses  located  in 
these  high-unemployment  areas. 
Under  this  test,  businesses  located  in 
labor  surplus  areas  would  be  given 
preference  when  bidding  on  DLA  con- 
tracts. 

With  administration  support,  the 
test  program  was  extended  in  1981, 
1982,  and  1983.  For  the  past  2  years, 
the  authorized  level  has  been  set  at  $4 
billion,  and  the  allowable  price  differ- 
ential is  a  small  2.2  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Hertel  amendment. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  heard  some- 
one say  that  there  were  about  3.600 
jobs  created  but  none  eliminated.  The 
figures  I  have  show  that  there  were 
3.604  jobs  created  and  3,463  jobs  elimi- 
nated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Neal.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  NEAL.  So  the  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  it  cost  $4.2  million  for  a 
net  gain  of  144  jobs  over  3  years. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
take  back  my  time. 

I  am  not  sure  where  the  gentleman 
gets  the  figures  that  he  is  stating,  but 
I  sat  down,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  others,  with  the 
Defense  Logistics  people,  and  the  fig- 
ures that  they  have  given  us  do  not  re- 
flect the  figures  that  the  gentleman  is 
sharing  with  us. 

This  program  has  in  fact  helped  in 
several  specific  locations  where,  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment,  we  have 
been  able,  with  just  a  very  small  dif- 
ferential, to  target  jobs  to  areas  of 
stress. 

If  we  had  taken  that  same  $4  billion 
and  set  up  a  CETA  program  or  a  jobs 
program,  it  would  not  have  been  as  ef- 
fective. It  has  taken  just  that  small 
amount  of  money,  allowing  for  just  a 
slight  differential,  targeting  those  dol- 
lars in  and  hiring  people  in  areas  of 
labor  surplus. 

I  think  it  is  difficult  for  the  gentle- 
man to  argue  his  figures  because  it  is 
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like  mixing  apples  and  oranges.  Our 
figures  indicate  that  there  has  been  a 
net  job  creation,  and  that  job  creation 
has  been  in  those  areas  of  highest  un- 
employment. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  he  is  for 
getting  the  point  that  the  jobs  have 
just  been  moved  from  one  place  to  an- 
other place.  And  at  a  cost  of  $4.2  mil- 
lion, at  a  time  when  we  have  just  ap- 
proved bills  to  stop  the  Government 
from  buying  $9,000  wrenches  and  $500 
hammers,  and  so  on,  why  would  we 
want  to  add  an  amendment  that  will 
then  require  the  Defense  Department 
to  become  a  welfare  agency  and  not 
get  the  best  buy  for  the  taxpayers' 
dollar  in  the  areas  of  defense  but  move 
jobs  from  one  place  to  another? 

n  1850 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Let  me  just  respond  to 
the  gentleman  if  I  can  under  my  own 
time. 

Since  1950,  we  have  systematically 
moved  defense  installations  out  of  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region  of  the  coun 
try  to  the  South  and  West.  We  have 
moved  them  to  the  so-called  warm 
weather  areas. 

We  have  also  moved  with  that  deci 
sion  a  lot  of  the  small  subcontractors 
out  of  areas  of   high  skill  and   high 
labor. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  here 
is  simply  to  say,  let  us  try  to  target 
this  massive  defense  budget,  most  of 
which  goes  either  into  personnel  or 
into  strategic  weapons  systems,  but 
there  is  a  portion  of  it  that  goes  into 
areas  of  nonstrategic  buying 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  There  is  a  portion  of  It 
that  goes  to  areas  of  nonstrategic 
buying.  It  is  that  money  that  we  are 
asking  to  target  in  to  help  employ 
people  in  areas  of  high  unemploy 
ment.  We  do  the  same  thing  on  the  ci- 
vilian side.  There  is  an  identical  provi 
sion  that  works  on  civilian  buying.  We 
are  simply  saying  here  on  the  military 
side,  let  us  continue  the  effort. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EIXJAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  is  an  excellent  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  one  that  we  should  all  be 
very  supportive  of,  because  despite  the 
fact  that  the  economic  recovery  is  well 
under  way.  let  me  point  out  that  the 
numt)er  of  labor  surplus  areas  in  the 
country  nationwide,  coaft  to  coast,  has 
increased  since  we  first  approved  this 
amendment. 


In  1982.  the  first  year  we  voted  to 
extend  the  program,  there  were  1.200 
lat>or  surplus  areas,  coast  to  coast. 

Today,  in  1984,  in  May,  there  are 
1,430  labor  surplus  areas. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
one  of  the  reasons  the  administration 
is  for  the  continuation  of  this  program 
is  that  they  can  see  that  the  figures 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  flawed.-  We  have  had  some 
contractors  suggesting  that  because 
they  lost  a  $100,000  contract,  they 
would  have  to  put  250  people  out  of 
work.  That  is  just  not  so.  We  know  it, 
the  gentleman  knows  it. 

It  makes  sense  to  have  part  of  our 
national  policy  earmarked,  part  of 
that  huge  defense  procurement  dollar, 
to  areas  where  the  jobs  are  needed 
most. 

Let  us  have  a  sustained  economic  re- 
covery affecting  all  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  helped  the  debate. 

Let  us  be  clear:  956  contracts  out  of 
35.770  contracts  have  been  targeted  in 
this  way,  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
total  contracts. 

The  price  differential  for  the  956 
contracts  amounted  to  only  $1,763,173, 
or  2  percent  of  the  overall  value  of 
these  contracts. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman may  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York:* 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Chair 
man.  I  will  not  object  this  timi'.  but  I 
will  object  to  additional  time  request- 
ed by  anybody  else. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOEHLERT.  Mr  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
figures  that  we  have,  and  the  figures 
are  not  in  dispute,  are  that  with  this 
lest  program,  on  those  956  contracts. 
3,207  additional  jobs  were  created  at  a 
cost  to  the  U.S.  Government  of 
$599.89  per  job. 

Talk  to  any  agency,  EDA.  HUD. 
they  would  love  to  have  a  program  like 
that.  They  allow  $10,000  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  job. 

It  is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  continue 
this  program  which  has  bipartisan 
support  and  which  the  administration 
concedes  deserves  further  testing. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

There  was  a  reference  here  to  this 
program  being  a  welfare  program.  Let 
me  just  react  quickly  to  that. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  and  often  repeated  that  we 
now  receive  about  60  cents  of  every 
dollar  that  we  send  to  Washington. 
We  receive  60  cents  back.  It  has  gotten 
worse  in  the  last  10  years.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  differential  is  because  of 
the  way  defense  expenditures,  includ- 
ing military  establishments,  are  spread 
throughout  this  country. 

This  is  a  minimal  effort  and  the  op- 
posite of  a  welfare  program.  It  is  a 
work  program  and  it  is  a  program,  a 
small  effort  to  make  sure  that  work  in 
this  country  is  distributed  with  some 
semblance  of  equity:  so  I  congratulate 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendment  and 
those  who  have  spoken  fos  it. 

I  strongly  urge  that  those  from 
other  parts  of  this  country  not  arise 
and  point  the  finger  of  welfare.  The 
finger  is  one  of  equity  and  asking  for  a 
small  piece  of  equity  in  this  case, 

I  strongly  urge  that  wc  join  together 
from  all  the  regions  of  this  country  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  a  similar 
amendment  4  years  ago,  which  was 
overwhelmingly  passed,  I  fully  support 
this  amendment. 

When  we  hear  of  waste,  that  is  ridic- 
ulous. We  have  held  extensive  hear- 
ings in  our  Small  Business  Committee 
which  have  proven  that  because  of 
this  amendment,  we  have  had  greater 
competition.  The  spare  parts,  the 
waste  we  have  read  about,  was  not 
from  companies  that  were  helped  by 
this  amendment.  That  comes  from 
elsewhere.  These  companies  have 
given  us  better  quality  at  lower  cost. 

There  has  been  a  greater  tax  savings 
and  we  have  developed  over  3,000 
jobs— 3,000  jobs  in  the  last  4  years 
since  we  passed  the  amendment  the 
first  time. 

I  ask  the  House  again  to  reinstate, 
keeping  this  slight  variation  of  the 
Maybank  language  in  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  lend 
my  support  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Hertel,  Four  yearg  ago  I  spon- 
.sored  the  original  measure  that  modi- 
fied the  Maybank  amendment  and  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  test  program. 

The  House  voted  for  this  change  be- 
cause  it  believed  that  military  procure- 
ment, if  targeted  correctly,  held  the 
potential   for  significantly   increasing 
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employment  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas.  The  preliminary  data 
shows  that  this  belief  was  well  found- 
ed. 

When  our  Nation  entered  into  a 
period  of  excessive  unemployment  sev- 
eral years  ago.  the  importance  of  using 
scarce  Federal  resources  wisely 
became  a  crucial  issue.  It  remains  so 
today.  Our  constituents  tell  us  time 
and  time  again  that  they  want  to  see 
the  Government  spend  its  money  effi- 
ciently and  effectively.  What  more  ef- 
ficient and  effective  way  could  we 
devise  to  purchase  needed  nonstrate- 
gic military  supplies  than  to  channel 
these  contracts  to  the  Nation's  most 
economically  troubled  areas? 

The  Department  of  Defense  ac- 
counts for  between  two-thirds  and 
three-quarters  of  all  Federal  Govern- 
ment procurement.  Given  this  fact, 
and  that  military  spending  is  sched- 
uled to  increase  significantly  in  the 
next  few  years,  we  bear  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  these  funds 
are  spent  in  such  a  way  that  inflation 
is  not  stimulated  and  areas  of  high  un- 
employment receive  special  consider- 
ation in  the  assignment  of  contracts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  program 
that  works.  In  the  latest  report  on  the 
program,  covering  February  1981 
through  December  1982,  DLA  st9.tes 
that  3.307  employees  were  added  and 
many  more  maintained  at  firms  in 
labor  surplus  areas.  Yet  the  adminis- 
trative cost  of  this  program  to  DLA 
came  to  only  $599.98  per  job— a  re- 
markable figure  when  we  look  at  other 
programs  that  cost  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  create  a  job. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  pro- 
gram is  that  it  is  not  creating  jobs  in 
specialited  military  production  fields 
that  expand  or  shrink  with  changes  in 
the  defense  budget  or  fashions  in  mili- 
tary technology.  Rather,  it  is  building 
capacity  for  production  of  goods  that 
also  can  be  sold  to  consumers— fre- 
quently goods  that  otherwise  might  be 
produced  overseas.  And  as  military 
procurement  of  these  goods  helps  to 
build  this  capacity,  it  also  provides  a 
financial  base  that  will  help  make 
these  companies  more  competitive  in 
the  domestic  economy.  This  competi- 
tiveness improves  the  quality  of  goods 
available  to  the  military  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  on-time  delivery  at  lower  costs 
from  these  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
once  again  to  support  this  amendment 
and  continue  a  program  that  is  build- 
ing domestic  employment  and  indus- 
trial capacity  as  well  as  a  strong  na- 
tional defense. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
relates  to  defense  for  his  excellent 
statement. 

This  particular  amendment  will 
strengthen  the  national  defense.  It 
will  create  and  preserve  jobs  without 
increasing  the  Federal  budget  or  es- 


tablishing a  new  Government  pro- 
gram. It  will  benefit  every  region  of 
the  country.  One  thousand  four  hun- 
dred thirty-two  labor  surplus  jurisdic- 
tions are  distributed  evenly  through- 
out the  country  and  it  will  ease 
demand  on  income  maintenance  pro- 
grams; but  probably  most  of  all  it  will 
preserve  competition  in  the  defense 
contracting  area  in  areas  of  high  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  am  only  going  to 
take  about  a  minute  and  a  half. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  care,  we  will  never  finish 
this  bill  if  we  take  all  this  time. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  we  have  been  debating 
this  bill  for  over  40  hours.  There  have 
been  a  few  Members  who  like  to  mo- 
nopolize time  on  this  bill,  so  I  just 
want  to  serve  notice  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  plan  to  sit  on  the  floor  and 
object  to  an  future  extension  of  time. 
Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  May- 
bank  provision  in  our  defense  procure- 
ment law  has  served  this  country  well 
for  more  than  30  years.  It  requires, 
quite  simply,  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment buy  all  of  its  goods  and  services 
at  the  lowest  available  price. 

This  pending  amendment,  though 
well  intended,  would  do  both  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  taxpayer  a 
disservice  by  requiring  that  we  ignore 
the  Maybauik  amendment  for  a  fifth 
straight  year  to  permit  a  so-called  test 
designed  to  divert  defense  contracts  to 
companies  in  areas  that  have  high 
rates  of  unemployment. 

There  is  little  point  in  conducting  a 
test  unless  we  intend  to  learn  some- 
thing from  the  results.  Let  us  see  what 
we  have  learned  from  this  experiment. 
Just  a  while  ago.  I  received  some  new 
Defense  Department  figures  tracking 
this  program  from  its  beginning  in 
February  1981,  through  September 
1983.  During  that  time,  1,087  defense 
contracts  were  diverted  to  labor  sur- 
plus areas.  The  Government  had  to 
pay  $1.9  million  more  for  the  goods  ac- 
quired than  it  would  have  paid  under 
the  normal  procurement  process.  In 
addition,  the  Defense  Department  had 
to  spend  an  extra  $2.3  million  to  con- 
duct and  monitor  the  test.  That  adds 


up  to  a  total  extra  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  $4.2  million. 

Job  creation?  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment report  shows  that  the  program 
created  3,604  new  jobs  in  labor  surplus 
areas,  but  eliminated  3,463  jobs  in 
other  parts  of  the  country— a  gain  of 
144  jobs  at  an  extra  cost  of  $4.2  mil- 
lion. That  is  over  $29,000  per  job.  That 
was  a  slight  improvement  over  previ- 
ous years,  perhaps  because  so  many 
parts  of  the  country  now  qualify  as 
labor  surplus  areas.  During  the  first  2 
years,  this  program  resulted  in  a  net 
loss  of  128  jobs  nationwide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  any  kind  of  analy- 
sis, this  is  an  extremely  costly  experi- 
ment. 

Defense  procurement  is  a  huge  and 
critically  important  part  of  our  nation- 
al budget.  At  a  time  when  we  are  con- 
fronting horrendous  budget  deficits 
and  struggling  to  cut  spending,  how 
can  we  possibly  justify  the  continu- 
ation of  this  kind  of  procurement  test? 
How  can  we  spend  an  extra,  unneces- 
sary $4.2  million  for  a  program  that 
eliminates  almost  as  many  jobs  as  it 
creates? 

How  can  our  colleagues  who  com- 
plain so  readily  about  defense  costs  or 
about  social  programs  turn  right 
around  and  support  this  kind  of'waste- 
ful  experiment  every  year? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  write  off 
an  experiment  that  has  not  worked.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
Hertel  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  made  the 
point  I  wanted  to  make.  There  were 
only  a  little  over  400  jobs  created  after 
a  4-year  test  and  it  cost  over  $4  mil- 
lion. It  just  does  not  work. 

I  have  counties  with  labor  surplus. 
Half  my  counties  are  labor  surplus  and 
half  of  them  are  nonlabor  surplus. 

People  come  from  different  counties 
to  work  in  these  plants.  If  you  transfer 
the  work  to  another  county  it  does  not 
solve  the  problem.  We  have  had  a  test 
for  4  years.  It  has  not  worked.  It  has 
cost  $4  million  and  only  144  jobs  were 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  then  I 
am  going  to  take  back  my  time. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  confirm  the  fig- 
ures that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  presented  to  us.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  administrative  cost  was 
$2,311,356. 

The  price  differential  was  $1,904,988. 

The  total,  as  the  gentleman  says, 
was  $4,216,344  for  144  jobs,  or  $29,000 
per  job. 

Now,  I  just  would  like  to  point  out. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  in  addition 
to  the  salaries  paid  on  those  jobs. 
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We  have,  as  has  been  ably  pointed 
out  here,  combated  the  price  of  spare 
parts  and  had  to  deal  with  those.  I 
think  it  would  be  kind  of  an  outra- 
geous situation  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment 

n  1900  '^ 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  The  gentle- 
man makes  a  fine  point. 

I  yield  t>ack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  EaX5AR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  we  make 
that  20  minutes? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  we  close  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  in 
10  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mavroules) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan for  offering  his  amendment  to 
continue  the  program  in  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  which  targets  con- 
tracts to  firms  in  labor  surplus  areas. 
This  would  be  done  by  extending  for 
another  year  the  waiver  of  the  May- 
bank  amendment  (section  2392.  title 
10.  The  Maybank  amendment  prohib- 
its the  Department  of  Defense  from 
paying  more  for  an  item  or  service  in 
order  to  get  that  item  or  service  from 
a  company  which  would  perform  in  a 
labor  surplus  area.  The  test  program, 
which  has  l)een  in  t>eing  since  Febru- 
ary 1981.  has  produced  positive  results 
at  a  very  modest  cost.  The  average  ad- 
ditional cost  was  only  1.8  percent  of 
the  overall  value  of  the  1.087  targeted 
contracts  awarded  in  the  first  3  years 
of  the  test  program. 

As  was  the  case  under  the  Appro- 
priation and  Authorization  Acts  which 
established  the  test  program,  the 
amendment  excludes  contracts  for 
purchases  of  fuel.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  under  the  test 
program,  also  excluded  items  for  com- 
^missary  resale,  perishable  sulwistence 
items  and  purchases  in  an  amount 
S25.000  and  below.  The  amendment 
would  continue  to  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  make  such  restric- 
tions in  the  program  as  are  reasonable 
and  necessary. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  allows 
payment  of  a  price  differential  only  if: 
The  award  will   not  adversely  affect 


the  national  security  of  the  United 
States;  a  sufficient  number  of  bids  are 
expected  to  be  received  so  that  the 
award  will  be  made  at  a  reasonable 
r"'""  J"^  the  price  differential  does 
not  exceed  2.2  percent.  With  all  of 
these  safeguards  and  restrictions.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  image  on  what  basis 
one  would  oppose  such  an  amendment. 
In  return  for  a  small  administrative 
cost  and  payment  of  a  minor  price  dif- 
ferential, we  can  stimulate  economic 
activity  in  areas  of  concentrated  high 
employment.  This  is  an  example,  in 
my  opinion,  of  an  effective  use  of  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  expended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  funds. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  my 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  my  plea  on 
the  basis  of  equity.  For  years  and 
years  the  Midwest  and  the  Northeast 
were  prosperous  parts  of  this  country. 
My  district  in  Ohio  had  full  employ- 
ment, was  rocking  right  along,  and  we 
from  Ohio  and  elsewhere  in  the  Mid- 
west and  the  Northeast  gladly  sup- 
ported efforts  to  help  the  economic 
development  of  other  sections  of  the 
Nation. 

Now  we  are  in  trouble.  We  are  in  big 
trouble.  Until  recently  almost  my 
entire  congressional  district  was  a 
labor  surplus  area.  Still  alx)ut  65  per- 
cent of  my  district  is  a  labor  surplus 
area,  and  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference whether  a  company  gets  a  con- 
tract to  provide  a  few  jobs  in  a  district 
which  has  an  unemployment  rate  still 
in  this  stage  of  recovery  from  the  re- 
cession of  12.  14  percent,  or  whether 
that  job  or  that  contract  and  those 
few  jobs  go  where  the  unemployment 
rate  is  4  percent  or  5  percent.  It  makes 
a  great  deal  of  difference  psychologi- 
cally to  the  people  of  that  district. 

We  are  in  trouble.  We  need  the  little 
extra  boost  that  this  amendment  will 
give  us.  and  we  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues from  around  the  Nation  will 
show  us  the  same  kind  of  understand- 
ing that  we  have  shown  them  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  rise  in  support  of 
your  amendment.  It  so  happens  that 
my  district  no  longer  includes  any  sur- 
plus area  because  I  have  been  getting 
so  many  contracts  from  the  Defense 
Department  and  because  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Maybank  amendment, 
we  have  l)een  able  to  restore  our  em- 
ployment picture. 

But  I  think  this  is  legislation  that  is 
vitally   needed    in    those   other   areas 


that  do  not  have  as  effective  a 
Member  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price) 
was  agreed  to  will  t>e  recognized  for  1 
minute  and  20  seconds  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hertel). 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  the 
President  himself.  President  Reagan, 
in  a  letter  dated  May  23  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
said  that  he  supports  the  continuation 
of  this  temporary  1-year  extension  of 
the  program  because  the  test  results 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and 
other  gentlemen  have  been  citing  are 
wrong.  They  are  inconclusive. 

The  President  stated: 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  lest 
has  been  conducted  at  two  different  levels 
of  premiums,  I  believe  the  test  results  are 
still  inconclusive. 

Why  does  he  say  that? 

We  have  a  study  from  the  CRS.  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  said: 

If  the  purpose  of  the  DLA  lest  was  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  LSA  pro- 
gram, however,  the  DLA  criterion  is  ques- 
tionable since  the  primary  intent  of  the  set- 
aside  program  is  to  have  firms  in  LSA's  win 
contracts  overfirms  in  non-LSAs. 

If  the  intenl'of  the  LSA  program  is  to  give 
preference,  comparing  jobs  actually  gener- 
ated or  retained  in  LSAs  as  opposed  to  po- 
tential jobs  not  created  in  non-LSAs  does 
not  mean  the  "success"  of  the  program. 

So  it  Ls  not  a  fair  level  of  testing. 

They  also  started  in  a  bad  year,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

What  we  have  said  over  and  over  is 
the  facts  show  clearly  that  over  3.027 
jobs  have  been  created  in  areas  of 
/  high  unemployment. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  we  are  a 
,  nation  together.  We  see  areas  that  are 
depressed  economically,  and  we  see 
areas  that  have  natural  disasters.  We 
all  should  work  together  to  help  those 
people. 

The  worm  could  turn.  Areas  that 
now  have  a  good  rate  of  employment 
could  change  and  have  problems  in 
the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT). 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  two  points  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  when  we 
vote  to  continue  this  program.  The 
first  point  is  that  there  are  still  many 
communities  in  the  country  that  are 
suffering  from  high  unemployment 
and  economic  distress,  and  this  pro- 
gram is  one  that  can  help  them.  The 
second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
this  program  is  designed  to  benefit 
labor  surplus  areas  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  I  think  that  a  program  ad- 


dressing b6th  of  these  points  is  well- 
worth  extending. 

Currently  much  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  economic  revival  of  the 
country  and  rightly  so.  But  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  re- 
covery has  not  reached  all  parts  of  the 
country  equally.  In  fact,  the  number 
of  labor  surpltis  areas  in  the  country 
has  increased  since  last  year.  In  1982, 
the  first  year  we  voted  to  extend  the 
program,  there  were  just  over  1,200 
labor  surplus  areas.  Last  year  when  we 
voted,  there  were  about  1,350.  Right 
now.  as  of  May  1,  there  are  1,432.  That 
means  that  there  are  well  over  1,400 
areas  in  this  country  with  unemploy- 
ment more  than  20  percent  above  the 
national  average.  Let  us  not  forget 
them. 

It  is  also  important  to  look  at  where 
the  1,430  labor  suplus  areas  targeted 
by  the  program  are  located.  They  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  the 
country.  This  program  has  a  national 
scope.  This  program  allows  firms  and 
industries  in  economically  disadvan- 
taged areas  throughout  the  country  to 
participate  successfully  in  supplying 
nonstrategic  goods  for  America's 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Hertel  will  continue  a 
proven  program  that  can  expand  the 
defense  industrial  base  of  America; 
that  recognizes  that  economically  dis- 
advantaged areas  of  the  country  still 
exist  arxi  need  help;  and  that  targets 
areas  spread  throughout  the  country. 
This  amendment  deserves  approval  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  like  to  yield 
my  time  to  the  gentleman.  I  think  the 
gentleman  makes  a  good  point. 

I  think  if  people  would  take  the  time 
to  look  at  all  of  the  programs  we  have 
eliminated  that  were  targeted  pro- 
grams to  try  to  help  those  who  have 
areas  of  not  only  high  unemployment 
but  long*term  unemplojrment,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  we  have  done  away 
with  a  lot  of  that  because  of  the  cost- 
cutting  measures. 

This  gives  us  a  way  to  simply  take  a 
few  dollars  and  target  them. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  statistics  are 
well  stated  in  terms  of  the  factual 
amounts  of  cost  per  job.  and  I  think 
that  has  to  be  underscored. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Boehlert.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  As  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  knows  full  well,  when  we 
met  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  he 
went  over  our  report,  our  statistics.  He 
did  not  challenge  our  figures  on  the 
job?  created  because  we  could  docu- 
ment those  jobs  created. 

When  we  challenged  the  figures  the 
Department  of  Defense  came  up  with 
in  terms  of  jobs  lost,  they  admitted, 
they  conceded  they  could  not  stand  by 


the  figures.  In  one  instance  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  contractor  losing  a 
$100,000  contract  had  to  lay  off  250 
employees.  They  knew  they  could  not 
stand  by  that  figure  and  we  knew  it, 
too. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
people  at  the  highest  level  in  this  ad- 
ministration, people  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  are  not  politicizing  this  issue. 
We  are  trying  to  bring  jobs  to  areas 
where  they  are  needed  most  with  a 
pilot,  experimental  program  that  costs 
the  American  taxpayers  at  most 
$599.89  per  job.  Every  single  Member 
of  this  House  would  vote  a  billion  dol- 
lars tomorrow  if  we  could  create  jobs 
at  the  rate  of  $599.89. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  this  is  a 
workable  program.  It  deserves  1  more 
year  of  tests,  and  you  will  all  be  back 
here  by  unanimous  consent  next  year 
saying  we  did  something  good  for  the 
employment  in  America. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Hertel  amendment. 

D  1910 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Montgomery  I. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  un- 
workable amendment  and  I  want  to 
conwnend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  for  having  a  non- 
labor  surplus  district.  I  think  he 
cannot  give  the  Maybank  amendment 
any  credit  for  it;  it  is  because  of  his 
strong  leadership  on  this  committee 
and  defense  contractors  like  the  way 
he  handles  things  back  in  his  own  dis- 
trict. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  Mississippi  is  a 
labor-surplus  State  and  the  Maybank 
amendment  has  been  on  a  test  pro- 
gram for  4  years.  It  certainly  has  not 
helped  my  State  one  bit.  Half  of  my 
counties  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  are 
nonlabor  surplus  and  half  are  labor- 
surplus,  and  if  you  take  a  military  con- 
tract out  of  a  nonlabor  surplus  and 
put  it  into  labor  surplus,  then^hat 
shifts  the  employment.  ^ 

So  it  is  totally  unworkable.^!  hoi 
that  we  will  vote  down  itiis  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Hertel  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1985  defense 
authorization  bill.  It  will  continue  a 
much-needed  program  that  allows  the 
Pentagon  to  target  some  of  its  non- 
strategic  procurement  contracts  to 
companies  located  in  high  unemploy- 
ment areas. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  for  the  Con- 
gress to  abandon  this  effort  now. 
These  days  we  are  spending  more 
money  for  defense  in  constant  dollars 
than  we  did  at  the  height  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Surely,  we  ought  to  take 


steps  to  insure  that  some  of  these  de- 
fense dollars  go  for  jobs  where  they 
are  needed  the  most. 

Unemployment  remains  a  scourge 
throughout  Ohio.  In  April,  the  unem- 
ploymentlrate  was  9.8  percent.  The  sit- 
uation is  «ven  worse  in  my  own  district 
where  the  unemployment  rate  in  April 
was  as  high  as  14.7  percent  in  Huron 
County  and  12.1  percent  in  Lorain 
County.  Justifiably,  some  of  my  con- 
stituents question  spending  so  much 
on  defense  when  inadequate  funds  are 
being  provided  for  job  training  and 
employment  opportunities.  Passage  of 
this  amendment  is  the  least  we  ought 
to  do. 

Last  July,  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  (DLA)  submitted  a  report  to 
the  Congress  that  confirms  the  value 
of  this  test  program  for  the  period 
from  February  1981  through  Decem- 
ber 1982. 

A  price  differential  was  paid  on  only 
956  of  the  35,770  contracts  awarded 
under  the  program— less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  contracts. 

The  price  differential  on  those  956 
contracts  amounted  to  $1,763,173  or  2 
percent  of  the  overall  value  of  the  con- 
tracts. 

As  a  result  of  payment  of  a  price  dif- 
ferential on  these  956  contracts,  3,207 
jobs  were  created  and  many  more  were 
maintained.  The  cost  of  creating  a  job 
under  this  program  was  only  $599.89, 
even  after  DLA's  administrative  ex- 
penses were  added. 

In  fact,  reductions  in  income  mainte- 
nance costs  actually  may  have  reduced 
this  cost  further. 

From  all  indications,  this  program  is 
working  as  intended  from  when  it  was 
first  started  in  1980.  At  least  some  jobs 
are  being  created  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  at  little  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  unless  the  Congress  acts 
now,  this  program  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  September. 

Among  the  reasons  for  supporting 
this  amendment  are  that  it  will- 
strengthen  our  national  defense  by 
maintaining  our  industrial  base;  create 
and  Djareerve  jobs  without  adding  to 
micit;  benefit  every  region  of  the 
country;  ease  demand  for  income 
maintenance  benefits  such  as  unem- 
ployment compensation,  welfare,  food 
stamps,  housing  subsidies;  and  main- 
tain competition  in  the  awarding  of 
defense  contracts. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  Hertel  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  tried  this  in  1981,  1982,  1983, 
1984.  It  has  not  worked.  I  have  a  labor 
surplus  State,  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  Nation. 

What  we  are  proposing  to  do  is  just 
to  continue  swapping  one  job  in  one 
area  for  jobs  in  another  area.  It  does 
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not  make  sense:  it  is  expensive.  I  will 
vote  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog 
nizes,  to  close  debate,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price),  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hertel). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan)  there  were— ayes  20,  noes 
16. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced £is  alKJve  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DICKINSO.N 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dickinson:  At 
the  end  of  this  bill  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  (a).  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  for 
the  Air  Force  for  missiles  is  $7,756,600,000. 

(2)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  not  to 
take  an  action  that  would  reward  the  Soviet 
Union  through  the  unilateral  cancellation 
by  the  United  States  of  the  MX  strategic 
nuclear  missile  weapon  system  for  which 
funds  are  authorized  in  this  Act  while  the 
Soviet  Union'continues  to  act  m  a  manner 
indicating  that  it  is  unwilling  to  take  actions 
to  further  the  control  and  limitation  of 
similar  types  of  strategic  nuclear  missile 
weapon  systems. 

(bxl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi 
sion  of  this  Act  but  subject  to  paragraph 
(3).  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization appropriations  in  this  Act  for 
procurement  of  missiles  for  the  Air  Force 
may  be  used  to  acquire  not  more  than  15  ad 
ditional  operational  MX  missiles,  but  no 
funds  may  be  obligated  for  the  acquisition 
of  such  missiles  until  April  1.  1985 

(2)  Immediately  after  April  1.  1985.  the 
President  shall  determine  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  is  acting,  as  of  April  1.  1985.  in 
a  manner  indicating  that  It  is  willing  to  take 
actions  to  further  the  control  and  limitation 
of  types  of  strategic  nuclear  mi.ssile  weapon 
systems  similar  to  the  MX  strategic  missile 
weapons,  system  authorized  for  the  Air 
Force  by  this  Act  and  shall  immediately 
transmit  written  notification  of  that  deter- 
mination to  Congress. 

OKA)  If  the  President's  determination 
under  paragraph  (2)  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  acting  in  such  a  manner,  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant'  to  the  au 
thorization  of  appropriations  in  this  Act  for 
the  acquisition  of  15  additional  MX  missiles 
may  be  obligated,  but  only  if  the  President 
also  determines,  and  includes  in  the  written 
notification  to  Congress  under  paragraph 
(2)  that- 

(i)  the  obligation  of  such  funds  is  in  the 
national  interest:  and 

(ij)  as  of  April  1,  1985,  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  act  to  further  the  control  and  lim- 
itation on  the  MX  strategic  nuclear  missile 
weapon  system  authorized  for  the  Air  Force 
by  this  Act 

(B)  If  the  Presidents  determination  under 
parmtrraph  (2)  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
acting  in  such  a  manner,  none  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 


thorization of  appropriations  in  this  Act  for 
the  acquisition  of  15  additional  MX  missiles 
may  be  obligated.  However,  if  after  the  de- 
termination under  paragraph  i2)  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  further  determination  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  acting  in  good  faith 
with  respect  to  ii.s  willingness  to  take  ac- 
tions de.scnbed  in  paragraph  (2)  and  trans- 
mits written  notification  of  that  determina- 
tion to  Congress,  such  funds  may  be  obligat- 
ed after  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  that  noti- 
fication by  Congress  unless,  before  the  end 
of  such  30-day  period,  a  joint  resolution  is 
enacted  disapproving  the  obligation  of  such 
funds. 

iC)  Obligation  for  the  MX  missile  pro- 
gram of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  in  this  Act 
i.s  subject  to  section  1231  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1984  (Public 
Law  98-94:  97  Stat.  693). 

Mr.  DICKINSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama.  The  amend- 
ment is  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
make  the  observation  that  the  gentle- 
man has  not  yet  discussed  his  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  that  discus- 
sion, it  will  then  be  in  order  for  the 
gentleman  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House. 
This  is  a  restatement  of  the  amend- 
ment on  the  MX  missile  that  was 
passed  on  April  15. 

We  had  a  very  long,  full  debate.  I 
think  everybody  who  had  a  position 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  here  to  reca- 
pitulate what  was  done  on  that  occa- 
sion; an  amendment  was  offered  to 
reduce  the  number  of  MX  missiles  ap- 
proved by  the  authorizing  committee 
by  one-half. 

As  the  membership  will  recall,  the 
administration  asked  for  funds  to  com- 
plete 40  MX  missiles.  Our  committee, 
in  its  wisdom,  decided  that  it  would  be 
prudent,  even  though  we  would  sup- 
port the  concept  for  40,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  authorize,  which  we  did,  30 
missiles. 

In  the  debate  on  the  floor  because  of 
the  strong  feeling  pro  and  con,  we  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  cut  the  com- 
mittee position  from  30,  in  one-half, 
cut  it  to  15  and  with  the  proviso  that 
we  would  go  until  April  I  next  before 
any  of  the  funds  would  be  released  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  Soviets  to 
return  to  the  negotiating  table  to  get 


down  to  serious  negotiations  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

Now  that  is  what  the  final  action  of 
the  House  was. 

We  are  reoffering  that  in  this  title 
with  a  small  modification:  but  that  is 
the  substance  of  what  is  being  offered 
here.  It  is  a  restatement  of  what  the 
House  did.  We  are  asking  for  the  ap- 
proval of  funds  for  15  missiles;  the 
sum  could  not  be  spent  until  April  1 
next. 

At  that  time  the  President  would 
certify  either  that  the  Soviets  were  ne- 
gotiating in  good  faith  or  were  not.  If 
they  were  not,  they  would  go  forward 
with  the  release  of  the  funds  and  the 
procurement  of  the  missiles. 

Now  there  is  one  other  important 
fact  here  that  will  be  debated  but  I  do 
not  want  anyone  to  misunderstand  the 
facts. 

There  are  also  funds  here  for  the 
basing  of  last  year's  21  missiles  that 
were  approved.  So  if  you  think  that 
you  are  only  affecting  the  missiles 
that  will  be  procured  in  the  future  and 
not  affecting  what  we  did  last  year, 
you  are  mistaken. 

There  are  funds  here  that  efforts 
were  made  to  effect  on  April  15  antl 
before,  that  all  funds  would  be  delet- 
ed. If  you  do  that  you  take  out  the 
basing  money  for  the  21  missiles  ap- 
proved last  year. 

So  we  are  faced  with  either  a  ware- 
housing problem  or  else  we  have  got  to 
build  them  and  lay  them  on  the 
ground.  So  do  not  be  misled  by  think- 
ing that  you  are  not  undoing  what  we 
did  last  year. 

D  1920 

So.  gentlemen  and  ladies,  very 
simply  we  are.  in  effect,  restating  what 
we  did  last  week.  We  understand  the 
arguments:  we  have  been  through  all 
of  this  ad  infinitum.  We  are  simply  re- 
stating what  we  did  last  week  by  this 
amendment  authorizing  15  missiles. 
Keeping  the  money  in  for  the  basing 
for  the  ones  we  approved  last  year. 
Fencing  money  to  April  1.  until  the 
President  can  certify  either  that  the 
Soviets  are  negotiating,  in  which  case 
the  funds  will  continue  to  be  fences;  or 
that  they  are  not  negotiating  in  good 
faith,  at  which  time  the  funds  will  be 
released  and  we  will  go  forward  with 
the  production. 

Let  me  urge  the  support  of  the 
House  because  I  think  it  would  be 
foolish  to  do  otherwise. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PRICE  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DICKINSON 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Price  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dickinson:  In 
the  section  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  "Sec."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Not- 
withstanding tmy  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 


for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  MX  missile  pro- 
gram shall  be  as  provided  under  section 
103(a)  and  such  program  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  section  110.". 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  simply  reaffirms  the 
policy  the  Committee  has  already  sup- 
ported concerning  the  MX  missile 
system.  The  amendment  requires  the 
authorizations  contained  in  this  bill  to 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  already  adopted  approving 
15  missiles  to  be  procured  if  the  Sovi- 
ets fail  to  act  in  a  manner  to  control 
similar  missile  systems  to  the  MX. 

The  amendment  reasserts  our  posi- 
tion that  the  Soviets  should  not  be  re- 
warded for  leaving  the  bargaining 
table.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  al- 
ready voted  twice  to  support  this 
system,  the  MX  missile  system.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  appears  the  opponents  of 
the  program  seek  another  vote  on  the 
MX.  My  amendment  will  give  the 
House  such  an  opportunity  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

recorded  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  arxi  there  were— ayes  203,  noes 
182,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
46,  as  follows: 

I       (Roll  No.  197] 
I       -  AYES-203 


Anderson 

Davis 

Hubbard 

Andrews  (NC 

)       de  la  Garza 

Huckaby 

Andrews  (T3C 

»       DeWine 

Hunter 

Archer 

Dickinson 

Hutto 

Aspin 

Dicks 

Hyde 

Bartlett 

Dreier 

Ireland 

Bateman 

Dunean 

Jones  (TN) 

Belhune 

Edwards  (AL) 

Kasich 

Bevill 

Emerson 

Kazen 

Bilirakis 

Erlenbom 

Kemp 

Bliley 

Fazio 

Kindness 

Boehlert 

Fiedler 

Kramer 

Boner 

Fields 

Lagomarsino 

Breaux 

Flippo 

Latta 

Britt 

Ford  (TN) 

Lent 

Broomfield 

Franklin 

Levltas 

Brown  (CO) 

Frenzel 

Lewis  (CA) 

Broyhill 

Frost 

Lewis  (FL) 

Burton  (IN) 

Fuqua 

Lipinski 

Byron 

Gekas 

Livingston 

Campbell 

Oilman 

Uoyd 

Carney 

Gingrich 

Loefner 

Chandler 

Goodling 

Lott 

Chappell 

Gore 

Lowery  (CA) 

Chappie 

Gramm 

Lujan 

Cheney 

Gregg 

Lungren 

Coats 

Gunderson 

Mack 

Coleman  ( MO )      Hall.  Ralph 

Madigan 

Coleman  (TX)      Hall.  Sam 

Marlenee 

Conable 

Hammerschmidt  Martin  (ID 

Cooper 

Hansen  (UT) 

Martin  (NC) 

Corcoran 

Hartnett 

Martin  (NY) 

Courier 

Hefner 

McCain 

Craig 

Hlghtower 

McCandless 

Crane.  Dani« 

>1       Hiler 

McCoUum 

Crane.  Phili| 

>        Hillis 

McDade 

Daniel 

Holt 

McEwen 

Dannemeyet 

Hopkins 

McGrath 

Darden 

Horton 

McKeman 

Daub 

Hoyer 

McNulty 

Mica 

Quillen 

Stangeland 

Michel 

Ray 

Stenholm 

Miller  (OH) 

Regula 

Stratton 

Molinart 

Reid 

Stump 

Montgomery 

Rinaldo 

Sundquist 

Moore 

Ritter 

Tallon 

Moorhead 

Roberts 

Tauzin 

Morrison  (WA) 

Robinson 

Taylor 

Murtha 

Roemer 

Thomas  (CA) 

Myers 

Rogers 

Thomas  (GA) 

Nelson 

Roth 

Valentine 

Nichols 

Rowland 

Vandergriff 

Nielson 

Rudd 

Vucanovich 

OBrien 

Schaefer 

Walker 

Ortiz 

Schulze 

Watkins 

Oxlcy 

Shelby 

Weber 

Packard 

Shumway 

Whitehurst 

Parris 

Siljander 

Whitley 

Pashayan 

Skeen 

Whiltaker 

Patman 

Skelton 

Williams  (MT) 

Patterson 

Smith  (NJ) 

Williams  (OH) 

Paul 

Smith.  Denny 

Winn 

Pepper 

Smith.  Robert 

Wolf 

Pickle 

Snowe 

Wortley 

Porter 

Snyder 

Wylie 

Price 

Solomon 

Yatron 

Pritchard 

Spence 

Young  (AK) 

Pursell 

Spratt 
NOES- 182 

Addabbo 

Gaydos 

Owens 

Akaka 

Gejdenson 

Panelta 

Albosta 

Gephardt 

Pease 

Annunzio 

Glickman 

Penny 

Applegate 

Gonzalez 

Perkins 

AuCoin 

Gradison 

Petri 

Barnes 

Gray 

Rahall 

Bates 

Green 

Rangel 

Bedell 

Hall  (IN) 

Ralchford 

Beilenson 

Hall  < OH) 

Richardson 

Bennett 

Hamilton 

Ridge 

Bereuter 

Harkin 

Rose 

Berman 

Harrison 

Rostenkowski 

Biaggi 

Hayes 

Roukema 

Boggs 

Heflel 

Roybal 

Boland 

Hertel 

Russo 

Bonior 

Jacobs 

Savage 

Bonker 

Johnson 

Scheuer 

Borski 

Jones  (OKI 

Schneider 

Bosco 

Kaptur 

Schroeder 

Boucher 

Kastenmeier 

Schumer 

Boxer 

KenneUy 

Seiberling 

Brooks 

Kildee 

Shannon 

Brown  (CA) 

Kleczka 

Sharp    , 

Burton  (CA) 

Kogovsek 

Sikorski 

Carper 

Kostmayer 

Sisisky 

Can- 

LaFalce 

Slattery 

Clarke 

Lanlos 

Smith  (FL) 

Clay 

Leach 

Smith  (lA) 

Coelho 

Lehman  (CA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Collins 

Lehman  (FL) 

Solarz 

Conte 

Levin 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

Levine 

Staggers 

Coughlin 

Long (LA) 

Stark 

Coyne 

Long(MD) 

Stokes 

D' Amours 

Lowry  (WA) 

Studds 

Daschle 

Luken 

Swift 

Dellums 

MacKay 

Synar 

Derrick 

Markey 

Tauke 

Dingell 

Martinez 

Torres 

Donnelly 

Matsui 

Torricelli 

Dorgan 

Mavroules 

Towns 

Downey 

Mazzoli 

Traxler 

Durbin 

McCloskey 

Udall 

Dyson 

McHugh 

Vento 

Early 

Mikulski 

Volkmer 

Eckart 

Miller  (CA) 

Walgren 

Fxlgar 

Minela 

Wax  man 

Edwards  (CA) 

Minish 

Weaver 

Evans (lA) 

Mitchell 

Weiss 

Evans  (ID 

Moakley 

Wheat 

Fascell 

Moody 

Whitten 

Peighan 

Morrison  (CT) 

WIrth 

Perraro 

Mrazek 

Wise 

Plorio 

Natcher 

Wolpe 

Poglietla 

Nowak 

Wright 

Foley 

Oakar 

Wyden 

Ford  (MI) 

Oberstar 

Yates 

Fowler 

Obey 

Young  (MO) 

Frank 

Olin 

Zschau 

Gircia 

Otlinger 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Ackerman 

Gibbons 

McKinney 

Alexander 

-  Guarini 

Mollohan 

Anthony 

Hance 

Murphy 

Bad  ham 

Hansen  (ID) 

Rodino 

Barnard 

Hatcher 

Roe 

Bryant 

Hawkins 

Sabo 

dinger 

Howard 

Sawyer 

Crockett 

Hughes 

Sensenbrenner 

Dixon 

Jeffords 

Shaw 

Dowdy 

Jenkins 

Shustpr 

Dwyer 

Jones  (NC) 

Simon 

Dymally 

Koller 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards  (OK 

Leath 

Wilson 

English 

Lundine 

Young (FL) 

Erdreich 

Marriott 

Fish 

McCurdy 

ANSWERED  'PRESENT"— 2 
Leland  Neal 


D  1940 

The  Cle^  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Wilson  for.  with  Mr.  Leland  against. 

Mr.  Leath  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Sabo 
against. 

Mr.  Hance  for.  with  Mr.  Ackerman 
against. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  for.  with  Mr.  Rodino 
against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  for.  with  Mr. 
Howard  against. 

Mr.  McKinney  for.  with  Mr.  Dixon 
against. 

Mr.  Shuster  for.  with  Mr.  Crockett 
against. 

Mr.  Badham  for.  with  Mr.  Murphy 
against. 

Mr.  Shaw  for,  with  Mr.  Jeffords  against. 

Mr.-  GONZALEZ  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wilson).  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "aye."  I 
voted  "no."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  LELAND  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "present." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BENNETT  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DICKINSON.  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dickinson. 
as  amended:  At  the  end  of  the  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

•Notwithstanding  the  previous  sentence, 
no  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  in  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  for  acquisition  of  MX  missiles 
unless  the  Congress  approves  the  obligation 
of  such  funds  toy  joint  resolution  after  April 
1,  1985. 

'It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  sus- 
pension of  funds  for  procurement  of  MX 
missiles  for  fiscal  year  1985  constitutes  a 
moratorium  on  procurement  of  missiles 
under  such  program  but  does  not  constitute 
a  unilateral  termination  of  the  program." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
main  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  President,  the  de- 
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clsion  as  to  whether  we  will  go  ahead 
with  the  MX.  There  is  a  moratorium 
involved  in  the  Aspin  amendment.  The 
same  moratorium  is  involved  in  this 
amendment. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  take  much 
time,  and  I  do  not  think  others  will 
either.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress, where  it  should  be.  the  decision 
as  to  whether  we  should  go  ahead  with 
the  MX.  Otherwise  this  is  very  similar 
to  the  Aspin  amendment. 

Realizing  that  most  people  felt  that 
we  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  a  mora- 
torium, this  provides  for  the  same 
moratorium,  but  it  provides  at  the  end 
of  it  that  the  decision  should  be  made 
by  the  Congress  as  to  whether  we 
should  go  ahead  with  the  MX  missile. 

I  myself  am  very  much  opposed  to 
the  MX  missile,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  most  of  the  authorities  on 
our  national  defense  say  it  is  idiotic  to 
build  the  MX.  Caspar  Weinberger  said 
on  October  5.  1981: 

We  have  examined  literally  hundreds  of 
possible  options.  We  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  there  isn't  any  Kroundbased 
system  that  is  surv ivable. 

That  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

And  then  Gen.  Lew  Allen.  Chief  of 
Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force,  said  in  that  same 
year: 

An  essential  feature  of  the  MX  deploy- 
ment is  that  the  basing  mode  be  survlvable. 
One  does  not  obtain  that  through  placing  it 
in  Minuteman  silos.  Therefore.  I  do  not 
favor  such  a  deployment 

So  it  is  a  very,  very  vulnerable 
system.  It  is  a  very  expensive  system. 
The  national  defense  of  our  country 
needs  good  weapons.  It  does  not  need 
bad  weapons:  it  needs  good  weapons. 

Now,  some  people  say  that  this  has 
something  to  do  with  a  chip.  Both  the 
President  and  the  head  of  the  defense 
in  Russia,  our  President  and  the  man 
who  is  the  same  position  as  the  Secre- 
tary ot  Defense  in  Russia,  have  said 
that  it  is  not  a  chip,  but  for  different 
reasons.  The  President  says  it  is  not  a 
chip  because  he  wants  to  keep  it.  The 
Russians  say  it  is  not  a  chip  because 
they  do  not  want  it.  There  are  so 
many  other  things  which  they  would 
be  very  much  more  interested  in  as 
chips  than  a  weapon  that  is  going  to 
cost  us  $30  billion  or  thereat>outs  and 
would  be  of  practically  no  defense 
value  to  us.  So  it  would  be  kind  of  fool- 
ish for  Russia  to  want  it  as  a  chip  be- 
cause it  would  be  to  their  advantage  if 
we  built  it  and  threw  away  $30  billion 
for  a  highly  vulnerable  weapon. 

So  my  purpose  here  tonight,  as  it 
has  always  been,  is  not  in  the  sense  of 
being  a  dove.  I  am  being  a  hawk.  If  we 
want  to  take  this  money  and  put  it  in 
strategic  weapons,  then  let  us  put  it  in 
a  strategic  weapon  that  is  meaningful, 
like  a  Trident  submarine  or  like  cruise 
missiles  or  like  bombers,  somewhere 
where  it  is  going  to  do  the  enemy  some 
harm.  The  purpose  of  a  weapon  is  to 


do  injury  to  an  enemy.  This  is  not 
going  to  do  injury  to  the  enemy;  it  is 
going  to  do  injury  to  us.  It  is  going  to 
cost  us  30  billion  bucks,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  hurt  them  a  bit.  It  is  all  going 
to  be  wiped  out  on  the  first  strike. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  put  it  in  strate- 
gic weapons,  then  we  can  put  it  in  con- 
ventional weapons.  Our  policy  today  is 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  fight  a 
nuclear  war— of  course,  we  are  going 
to  call  it  a  tactical  nuclear  war— in 
Europe  within  10  days  or  2  weeks  at 
the  very  tops.  General  Rogers,  who  is 
head  of  our  NATO  force,  has  said  that 
we  cannot  hold  out  for  more  than  2 
weeks  and  we  will  have  to  go  to  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

Why  do  we  have  to  go  to  nuclear 
weapons?  The  only  reason  we  have  to 
go  to  nuclear  weapons,  absolutely  the 
only  reason  we  have  to  go  to  nuclear 
weapons  is  becau.se  we  are  not  willing 
to  spend  the  money  to  have  a  conven- 
tional force  in  Europe  that  can  win. 
We  have  the  men,  we  have  the  equip- 
ment, we  have  the  technology.  We  just 
have  not  produced  the  equipment  in 
sufficieqt  numbers. 

So  here  we  are  heading  our  country 
and  the  world  down  the  road  to  nucle- 
ar war.  And  this  is  not  a  dovish  state- 
ment; this  is  a  statement  having  to  do 
with  commonsense.  because  we  could 
evade  it.  Neither  the  Russians  nor  our- 
selves really  want  a  nuclear  war,  but 
we  have  said  we  have  to  fight  one 
within  10  days  or  2  weeks. 

This  amendment  will  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  we  will  ever  build  this  nuclear 
weapon,  and  this  is  the  major  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  Aspin 
amendment.  It  is  not  just  a  tactical 
procedure  thing;  it  is  not  a  strategic 
thing;  it  is  a  thing  that  really  gets  to 
the  merits.  This  is  my  belief  and  the 
belief  of  most  of  the  people  who  love 
the  U.S.  Constitution;  and  this  Con- 
gress, which  is  given  the  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
the  national  defense  of  our  country. 

So  I  hope  very,  very  much  that  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  vote  for  this  amendment,  which 
does  not  thoroughly  throw  aside  the 
Aspin  amendment,  because  it  provides 
for  the  same  type  of  moratorium,  the 
same  period  of  time,  but  at  the  end  of 
it  Congress  would  be  the  one  that  is 
making  the  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  will  have  the  weapon. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  very 
much  appreciate  it  if  the  Members 
would  give  thought  to  this  issue  and 
vote  for  my  amendment. 

D  1950 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  very  large  extent 
what  we  are  doing  here  tonight  is 
almost  a  total  repetition  of  what  we 
did    previously.    Members    have    cast 


their  votes  on  two  occasions  and  now 
once  again  on  this  question  of  the  MX. 
Although  we  are  doing  almost  the 
same  thing  that  we  did  previously  last 
week,  there  is  one  very  fundamental 
difference  which  I  think  Members 
ought  to  be  aware  of.  The  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
says  this,  that  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  act.  no  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriations  in  this  act  may 
be  obligated  "for  the  acquisition  of 
MX  missiles."  unless  the  Congress  ap- 
proves the  obligation  of  such  funds  by 
joint  resolution  after  April  1.  1985. 

Now.  the  words  "acquisition  of  MX 
missiles"  I  am  advised  by  out  legal  ad- 
visers, actually  means  not  only  the  15 
missiles  which  the  House  agreed  to 
last  week,  it  also  includes  the  21  mis- 
siles that  were  authorized  in  1984.  as 
well  as  the  basing  mode  for  that  1984 
deployment. 

I  think  a  number  of  Members  during 
these  arguments  have  come  up  and 
said.  "Well.  I  don't  like  an  additional 
amount  of  missiles,  but  I  don't  want  to 
vote  against  wiping  out  the  MX  alto- 
gether and  I  don't  want  to  wipe  out 
those  21  missiles  that  we  voted  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  " 

Well,  this  wording  would  mean  that 
if  you  support  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment, you  are  wiping  out  not  only  the 
15  that  we  approved  earlier,  but  you 
are  wiping  out  the  21  that  was  author- 
ized in  1984  and  also  you  are  knocking 
out  the  money  for  the  basing  of  those 
missiles.  I  think  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point. 

I  cannot  yield  at  this  point  until  I 
get  through  this  rather  complicated 
explanation. 

Incidentally,  the  wording  in  the 
original  proposal  which  is  included  in 
the  amendment  that  was  just  support- 
ed by  a  margin  of  20  votes,  what  was 
authorized  was  15  additional  oper- 
ational MX  missiles.  If  those  words 
were  in  that,  it  would  be  a  different 
thing. 

The  second  basic  difference  is  that 
the  Aspin-Price  amendment  provided 
that  we  would  fence  off  the  money  for 
the  15  missiles  until  April  1.  1985.  and 
if  the  Soviets  then  came  back  to  the 
bargaining  table,  we  would  continue  to 
keep  it  fenced  off,  but  if  the  Soviets 
did  not  come  back  to  the  bargaining 
table,  we  would  spend  that  money. 

This  has  no  connection  with  any  in- 
centive for  the  Soviets  to  come  back  to 
the  bargaining  table.  That  has  been 
left  out  and  that  is  a  very  basic  differ- 
ence between  this  third  attempt  to  get 
the  bill  through  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  aware  of  it. 

Not  only  that,  but  there  is  one  third 
difference  and  that  is  that  it  is  neces- 
sary after  the  first  of  April  of  1985,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  House  to  vote  once 
again  on  providing  the  money.  That 
was  not  in  the  original  proposal. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Bennett  perfecting  language. 

I  want  to  set  the  record  straight 
here  on  something  that. the 'chairman 
has  just  stated.  This  amendment  is  no 
different  than  the  Aspin  language,  ab- 
solutely no  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  the  Aspin  language. 
The  only  difference  is -this,  that  Con- 
gress will  make  the  decision  rather 
than  others  in  April  of  1985.  That  is 
the  only  difference. 

We  do  not  touch  the  15  missiles.  We 
do  not  reduce  it  by  one  dime,  not  one 
penny  is  taken  out.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  Congress  will  make  that  deci- 
sion in  1985.  That  is  the  only  differ- 
ence. Let  us  set  the  record  straight. 

Our  purpose  today  is  not  to  debate 
the  MX  missile.  We  did  that  2  weeks 
ago.  The  issues,  on  both  sides  are  well 
known  and  this  program  has  already 
been  discussed  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  it  is  essential 
that  we  correct  a  flaw.  Those  of  you 
who  voted  for  the  Aspin  amendment 
last  time,  we  want  to  correct  it.  We 
want  to  perfect  it.  The  problem  in  the 
Price-Aspin  language  is  that  many 
Members  after  reviewing  Price-Aspin 
have  expressed  concern  over  that  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment  which  allows 
the  Soviets  in  effect  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  MX  missile.  The  Soviets  under 
the  Aspin  language  decide  the  fate  of 
the  MX  missile.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Price-Aspin  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  this  body,  MX  funds  for  15  mis- 
siles cannot  be  obligated  until  after 
April  1. 

Further,  after  April  1  these  fimds 
may  not  be  obligated  if  the  Soviets 
return  to  the  arms  talks  and  proceed 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  ask  in  this  per- 
fecting language  is  to  allow  Congress 
and  not  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  that 
decision.  After  April  1,  allow  Congress 
to  release  the  funds  by  joint  resolu- 
tion. That  is  all  we  ask.  Our  amend- 
ment is  very  simple. 

To  my  colleagues  and  specifically  to 
my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  I  believe  our 
language  makes  your  position  stronger 
because  it  takes  the  decision  away 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 


It  also  makes  your  position  stronger 
in  conference  with  the  other  body  be- 
cause it  is  widely  reported  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the 
other  side  has  recommended  the  pro- 
curement of  21  missiles  without  lan- 
guage or  restriction. 

Those  of  you  who  voted  for  the  lan- 
guage, hear  this  carefully,  they  have 
taken  the  language  out  and  they  have 
raised  the  missiles  to  21. 

It  should  also  be  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  regard  the  other 
body's  position  as  a  better  deal  and 
work  to  defeat  the  Price-Aspin  bill  in 
conference. 

Whether  you  support  Aspin-Price  or 
Beruiett-Mavroules  or  whatever  you 
want,  our  goal  is  to  create  a  more 
stable  environment  for  arms  control. 

This  evening  I  ask  you  to  join  us  in 
improving  the  climate  for  arms  control 
by  adopting  our  perfecting  amend- 
ment and  preserving  congressional 
input  in  this  Congress.  That  is  all  that 
we  ask. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Bennett-Mavroules-Neal  perfect- 
ing language. 

Our  purpose  today  is  not  to  debate 
MX. 

'  The  issue  on  both  sides  is  well 
known,  and  this  program  has  already 
been  discussed  in  great  detail. 

However,  we  do  feel  it  essential  that 
we  correct  a  flaw,  a  problem  in  the 
original  Price-Aspin  language.  Many 
Members,  after  reviewing  Price-Aspin 
expressed  concern  over  that  provision 
in  the  amendment  which  allows  the 
Soviets  to,  in  effect,  decide  the  fate  of 
MX. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Price-Aspin 
amendment,  adopted  by  this  body.  MX 
funds  for  15  missiles  cannot  be  obligat- 
ed until  after  April  1. 

And,  further,  after  April  1,  these 
funds  may  not  be  obligated  if  the  Sovi- 
ets return  to  the  arms  talks  and  are 
perceived  to  be  negotiating  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  ask  in  this  per- 
fecting language  is  to  allow  Congress. 
and  not  the  Soviet  Union,  to  make 
that  decision. 

After  April  1,  allow  Congress  to  re- 
lease the  funds  by  joint  resolution. 
That  is  all  we  ask.  Our  amendment  is 
very  simple. 

To  my  colleagues,  and  specifically 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  I  believe 
our  language  makes  your  position 
stronger  because  it  takes  the  decision 
away  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  also  makes  your  position  stronger 
ii)  conference  with  the  other  body.  It 
is  widely  reported  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  other  body 
has  recommended  the  procurement  of 
21  missiles  without  language  or  restric- 
tion. 

And,  it  should  also  be  clear  that  the 
administration  may  regard  the  other 


body's  position  as  a  better  deal,  and 
work  to  defeat  Price-Aspin  in  confer- 
ence. 

Whether  you  support  Aspin-Price  or 
Bennett-Mavroules.  our  goal  is  creat- 
ing a  more  stable  environment  for 
arms  control. 

This  afternoon.  I  ask  you  to  join  us 
in  improving  the  climate  for  arms  con- 
trol by  adopting  our  perfecting  amend- 
ment and  preserving  congressional 
input  in  that  process. 

D  2000 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
mam  from  Massachusetts  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  for  their  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  it  has  a  great  deal 
to  recommend  it  over  the  original  Ben- 
nett-Mavroules amendment.  I  see  that 
we  are  begirming  to  come  together  on 
a  number  of  important  points. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  amendment 
still  is  15  missiles.  It  requires  a  6- 
month  delay. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  back  at  the 
bargaining  table,  then  the  moratorium 
stays  in  effect.  But  if  the  Soviets  are 
not  at  the  bargaining  table,  then  it  re- 
quires not  only  a  finding  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  also  a  vote  by  Congress.  And 
if  the  President  finds  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  bargaining  in  good  faith, 
it  also  requires  a  vote  by  Congress  as 
well  as  a  vote  by  the  President. 

The  second  part  we  have  in  our 
amendment  in  a  slightly  different 
form. 

Let  me  say  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  has  a  lot  to  recommend  it, 
but  there  is  one  very  fundamental  dif- 
ference which  I  think  is  still  impor- 
tant, and  important  enough  to  vote  no 
on  even  this  Bennett-Mavroules 
amendment  which  is  a  great  deal  of 
improvement  over  the  original  Ben- 
nett-Mavroules amendment.  It  is  an 
important  issue  and  it  is  an  issue 
which  I  think  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
amendment. 

Remember  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
We  are  trying  to  encourage  the  Soviet 
Union  to  return  to  the  bargaining 
table.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  origi- 
nal amendment. 

We  have  a  6-month  delay  and  we  say 
we  will  see  whether  the  Soviets  come 
back  to  the  bargaining  table. 

In  order  for  that  to  really  bring  the 
Soviets  back  to  the  bargaining  table 
that  ought  to  take  place  automatical- 
ly, that  if  they  are  not  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  and  are  not  bargaining,  then 
it  ought  to  be  that  we  are  going  to 
have  15  missiles  built. 

The  trouble  with  the  Bennett-Mav- 
roules amendment  is  that  it  says  after 
6  months,  if  the  Soviets  are  not  at  the 
bargaining  table  and  bargaining,  we 
will  have  another  vote  in  Congress  on 
the  issue.  That  is  not  much  of  an  in- 
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ducement  to  the  Soviets  to  return  to 
the  bargaininK  table. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  the 
purpose  of  the  original  amendment, 
the  purpose  I  think  of  this  exercise  is 
to  get  the  bargaining  going  again,  to 
get  everylKKJy  back  to  the  table,  to  get 
all  of  the  parties  back  discussing  the 
issue. 

In  order  to  do  that  I  do  not  think 
that  the  possibility  of  another  vote  in 
Congress  is  much  of  an  inducement. 
They  think  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  stall  and  not  come  back  to  the 
table.  I  think  you  need  to  have  an 
automatic  beginning  of  the  15  missiles 
if  they  do  not  come  back  to  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  you  were  the  Soviet 
arms  controller  you  would  just  recom- 
mend let  us  wait  for  6  months.  This 
has  been  a  very  close  vote  and  maybe 
the  House  will  solve  this  problem  for 
us.  Therefore,  there  is  no  incentive  for 
them  to  come  back  to  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  agree.  I  think  that  the 
core  issue  here  is  whether  you  are 
going  to  get  the  Soviets  back  to  the 
table.  And  the  Bennett  amendment, 
this  formulation  is  a  much  weaker, 
much  weaker  draw  to  getting  the  Sovi- 
ets back  to  the  table. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  think  we  have  narrowed  our  differ- 
ences to  quite  a  degree.  We  are  not 
talking  about  missiles.  We  are  not 
talking  about  taking  money  out. 

There  is  a  basic  difference  between 
your  amendment  and  your  language 
and  the  language  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett). 
just  a  few  minutes  ago.  Under  your 
language  the  Soviet  Union  determines 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  MX 
missile. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Correct. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Under  our  lan- 
guage the  U.S.  Congress  determines 
what  we  are  going  to  do  atx>ut  it.  In 
effect,  would  you  agree,  that  is  the  dif- 
ference? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No.  No. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  That  is  what  we 
should  be  voting  on  here  today. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Not  entirely.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  of  course, 
forgets  that  the  President  is  involved 
in  both  aspects,  in  his  amendment  and 
in  our  amendment,  too. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  But  the  point  of  the 
amendment  is  to  encourage  the  Sovi- 
ets to  come  back.  What  is  the  induce- 
ment to  the  Soviets  to  come  back  if  it 
turns  out   that   all   we   are   going   to 


have,  if  they  fail  to  come  back,  is  an- 
other vote  in  Congress? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I  have  heard 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  a 
few  times  say  that  if  your  language  is 
adopted  then  we  are  granting  to  the 
Soviet  Union  the  right  to  determine. 
That  is  absolutely  false,  because 
today,  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  this  Congress  made  the  de- 
termination. 

We  are  not  granting  the  Soviet 
Union  a  determining  factor  as  to 
whether  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  and 
procure  and  deploy  15  MX  missiles. 
That  decision  is  made  by  Congress.  It 
can  be  made  next  year  or  made  this 
year.  It  was  already  made  this  year, 
about  2  or  3  weeks  ago,  and  it  was 
made  just  a  few  moments  ago  and 
probably  will  be  made  again. 

So  that  decision  is  not  being  given  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  our  decision.  It 
was  made  by  us  and  will  continue  to  be 
made  by  us. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  normally  in  this  body 
after  people  had  been  here  many  years 
and  labored  for  many  different  things 
they  name  public  buildings  after 
them.  I  almost  think  as  hard  as  some 
Members  have  labored  to  save  this 
missile  system,  we  should  move  to 
name  it  after  them  because  we  tend  to 
get  all  sorts  of  distortions  about  what 
all  of  this  is  about. 

Now  we  have  gotten  it  narrowed 
down  to  a  very,  very  few  differences, 
and  the  difference  really  is  whether  or 
not  this  body  is  going  to  take  any  re- 
sponsibility for  anything  at  a  time 
when  we  are  talking  about  runaway 
debts  and  all  sorts  of  things. 

We  spend  so  much  time  in  this 
House  with  special  orders,  with  com- 
memorative days,  throwing  pieces  of 
paper  at  the  world,  continually  send- 
ing out  get  well  cards,  doing  every- 
thing, but  we  refuse  to  take  real  medi- 
cine. 

What  this  amendment  says,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Florida  is 
right  on  what  the  amendment  says,  is 
the  Congress  will  look  at  the  situation 
and  determine.  It  does  not  give  the 
Russians  any  choice  at  all.  It  says  they 
can  go  to  the  table:  they  cannot  go  to 
the  table.  Neither  one  of  those  trig- 
gers a  reaction  by  the  Congress. 

It  says  the  Congress  then  looks  at 
the  situation. 

Why  is  this  reasonable?  Why  is  this 
reasonable?  Because  what  is  going  on 
in  this  country  right  now  is  a  phenom- 
enal political  debate  on  the  Presidency 
and  all  sorts  of  things.  So  it  is  at  a 
time  when  we  doubt  that  there  is 
going  to  t>e  any  serious  arms  control 


going  on  by  any  parties  at  the  moment 
l)ecause  this  whole  Presidential  thing 
is  underway. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Will  the  gentlewom- 
an yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  for  yielding. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  the  Congress  is  not  going  to  go 
away  in  1985.  The  first  MX  missile  is 
not  going  to  be  deployed  until  late 
1986. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Then  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question. 

Mr.  COURTER.  We  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  this  issue  two, 
three,  or  four  more  times. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  let  me  reclaim  my  time,  then 
what  is  the  matter  with  endorsing  the 
Bennett  amendment  that  makes  all  of 
the  sense  in  the  world? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Because  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN)  said.  Because  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin) 
said. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  making  my  point,  that  we 
certainly  should  vote  for  the  Bennett 
amendment,  because  otherwise  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  lock  this  House 
into  perpetuity,  and  what  we  are 
really  doing  is  letting  the  Russian 
planner  decide  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  build  the  missiles,  because  it 
says  if  the  Russians  come  back  to  the 
table,  not  necessarily  in  good  faith, 
doing  a  wink-wink  act,  then  we  are 
kind  of  locked  into  which  way  we  are 
going  to  go. 

This  Says  we  are  not  going  to  be 
locked  into  that,  that  the  Congress  is 
going  to  keep  its  options  open,  and  I 
think  continue  to  look  at  other  weap- 
ons systems  that  are  maybe  much 
better,  much  more  viable  and  so  forth 
and  so  on. 

I  think  there  are  many  of  us  who 
think  this  is  not  a  viable  weapons 
system  and  we  are  spending  a  lot  of 
money  on  it.  But  we  are  saying  we  are 
keeping  it  open  and  we  are  going  to 
keep  looking  at  it.  It  does  not  totally 
close  the  door,  but  it  says  we  are  going 
to  stay  in  there  under  our  constitu- 
tional mandate  and  pay  attention  to 
what  we  have  to  do.  that  we  have  time 
to  do  this,  and  not  just  do  commemo- 
rative days  and  public  buildings  and 
dog  clippings  and  all  the  other  such 
things  that  we  tend  to  engage  in. 

This  is  the  real  world.  This  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  important  issues 
this  Congress  has.  To  give  it  away,  to 
give  it  away  and  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  do  this  or  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  proceed,  which  is  how 
I  really  view  the  Aspin  amendment, 
and  I  think  that  is  how  they  will,  does 
not  make  any  sense. 


So  I  remind  you  that  this  is  a  tough 
time  to  expect  anything  to  happen 
much  in  arms  control  because  of  the 
Presidential  race  that  is  going  on.  We 
all  know  that.  Next  spring  will  be  a 
much  better  time.  Things  should  be 
more  mellow.  And  then  it  is  get  serious 
time  and  see  what  really  happens. 

But  in  the  interim,  this  Congress 
needs  to  send  a  message  to  the  taxpay- 
ers that  we  are  being  paid  to  sit  here 
and  test  Judgments  and  continue  to 
monitor  this  and  to  continue  to  moni- 
tor the  good  faith  on  both  sides,  and 
that  we  are  not  going  to  try  to  lock 
ourselves  into  any  certain  thing.  That 
is  what  the  Bennett  amendment  says. 

I  think  there  is  no  Member  in  this 
body  who  has  been  more  conscientious 
over  the  years  in  looking  at  every 
single  weapons  system  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  Congressman 
Bennett.  I  think  he  has  been  sterling. 
He  is  not  what  you  might  want  to 
label  any  kind  of  a  dove  or  a  leftwing- 
er  or  anything  else.  But  he  has  taken 
that  constitutional  prerogative  very 
seriously,  and  this  body  should  also. 

D  2010 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

No  one  Is  more  tired  of  debating  the 
MX  than  is  this  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming whose  district  may  or  may  not 
receive  it  If  it  is  ever  deploye<}. 

I  am  concerned,  though,  in  the 
debate  here  tonight,  two  points  made 
on  it  need  to  be  pursued  a  little  bit.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  can  accuse  this 
body  of  not  having  paid  due  attention 
to  the  issue  of  the  MX.  We  voted  on 
the  MX  more  times  in  my  5  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  than  I 
think  any  other  issue  except  possibly 
the  debt  ceiling. 

We  have  looked  at  it  extensively  and 
we  will  again,  because  we  all  know  the 
defense  appropriations  bill  will  be  up 
on  the  floor  in  a  month  or  two  and 
when  it  comes  up  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity yet  again  to  go  through  all 
the  debate  about  the  MX.  whether  it 
is  needed  or  not;  its  role  in  the  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  suggest  here  tonight  that  the 
new  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett) 
somehow  has  to  be  adopted  in  order 
for  this  body  to  carry  out  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities,  it  seems  to  me 
misses  the  point  and  ignores  several 
years  of  history. 

I  am  concerned  about  a  point  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton).  As  I  read  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett),  and  perhaps  Mr.  Bennett  or 
Mr.  MAVROULES  could  respond:  it  says 
that  none  of  the  funds  authorized  in 
this  act  may  be  obligated  for  acquisi- 
tion of  MX  missiles  unless  Congress 
approves  the  obligation  of  such  funds 
by  joint  resolution. 


The  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Stratton,  indicated  that  it  is  his  un- 
derstanding that  this  language  would 
prohibit  the  acquisition  as  well  of 
those  15  missiles,  those  21  missiles 
that  were  approved  in  connection  with 
the  fiscal  year  1984  budget,  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  program  manager  and 
that  was  his  interpretation  of  that 
particular  language. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  language  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  program  management: 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  think  this  is  a  cru- 
cial point.  I  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  try  not  to  talk 
too  long,  but  you  did  ask  a  question. 
Maybe  I  talked  too  long  introducing  it. 
I  was  advised  by  the  people  that 
helped  me  draft  this  legislation,  the 
legislative  counsel,  that  it  did  not  pre- 
clude those  previous  missiles.  All  it 
does  is  do  the  same  thing  the  Aspin 
amendment  did,  except  it  leaves  in  the 
hand  of  Congress  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion rather  than  in  the  hands  of  the 
President. 

That  is  its  intention  and  that  is  my 
intention  in  introducing  it.  I  intro- 
duced the  amendment  and  legislative 
counsel  tells  me  that  is  what  it  does 
and  this  legislative  debate  here  makes 
it  crystal  clear. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  That  is  the  way 
I  interpret  it  also.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  language  as  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment. By  the  way,  if  there  is  a  concern 
about  the  1984  funding,  as  of  2  weeks 
ago.  and  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
this;  as  of  2  weeks  ago,  only  22  percent 
of  the  funds  put  in  the  budget  for  the 
purposes  of  the  procurement  of  the  21 
missiles  have  been  contracted  for,  only 
22  percent. 

So  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  the 
fiscal  1984  funds.  The  important  thing 
here  is  though,  our  language  is  the 
same  as  the  Aspin  language,  the  only 
difference  is  Congress  decides  rather 
than  the  President. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  reclaim  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  know  time  is  short,  we  are  all  eager 
to  vote.  But  I  think  to  restate  the 
matter  in  its  clearest  possible  circum- 
stances: The  Congress  will  vote  again 
on  the  MX  within  a  matter  of  weeks 
when  the  appropriations  bill  comes  up; 
we  have  ample  control  over  whether 
or  not  the  program  goes  forward,  Lord 
knows  we  voted  on  it  often  enough  in 
the  past. 

The  issue  that  is  before  us  tonight  is 
once  again  whether  or  not  you  are 
going  to  support  the  MX  or  oppose 
the  MX.  The  issue  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  go  forward  and  display 
that  we  do  in  fact  have  the  will  and 


the  determination  to  carry  on  with  the 
decision  that  has  been  made  repeated- 
ly by  administrations  and  Congresses 
over  the  course  of  the  last  15  years  or 
whether  we  now  are  going  to  waffle 
yet  once  again. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  who 
last  week  voted  for  the  Aspin-Pritch- 
ard  amendment  and  voted  a  few  min- 
utes ago  for  the  Price-Dickinson  to 
again  vote  down  the  Bennett-Mav- 
roules  amendment,  that  is  yet  one 
more  attempt  to  delay,  defer,  and 
stall.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  program 
of  the  MX. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  think  there  is  one 
important  distinction  needs  to  be 
made  by  the  Bennett-Mavroules 
amendment,  and  Mr.  Aspin's  amend- 
ment. Mr.  AspiN  touched  on  it  briefly. 

The  Aspin  amendment  we  essential- 
ly approve  the  system.  The  debate 
over  whether  we  should  have  it  or 
whether  we  should  not.  whether  this 
country  should  have  the  will  and  re- 
solve to  go  forward  with  the  system  is 
essentially  decided  and  the  issue  of 
whether  it  is  a  proper  deployment  of 
the  system  is  decided  under  Aspin 
amendment. 

However,  under  Bennett-Mavroules. 
we  have  to  come  back  and  we  are 
going  to  debate  again  not  only  wheth- 
er the  Soviets  have  negotiated  but  the 
value  of  the  system. 

So  there  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence; in  the  Aspin  amendment  we  have 
decided  to  go  forward  with  MX:  under 
Bennett-Mavroules  we  have  not.  We 
are  back  to  the  same  place  where  we 
are.  So  there  is  a  gigantic  difference 
between  Bennett-Mavroules  and  the 
decisions  that  we  make  on  Aspin. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Neal. 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da on  behalf  of  me,  himself,  and  sever- 
al other  of  our  colleagues,  is  intended 
to  correct  a  serious  flaw  in  the  Price/ 
Aspin  MX  amendment  adopted  earlier. 
The  amendment  would  change  the 
Price-Aspin  amendment  in  one  way. 
and  one  way  only.  It  would  alter  the 
mechanism  for  continuing  the  morato- 
rium on  MX  production  after  April 
1985.  The  amendment  would  not  uni- 
laterally determine  the  MX  program, 
nor  would  it  affect  funding  for  MX 
missiles  previously  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Price-Aspin 
amendment  was  characterized  by  its 
authors  as  a  moratorium  intended  to 
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entice  the  Soviets  into  resuming  seri- 
ous arms-control  negotiations.  If  the 
Soviets  returned  to  the  bargaining 
table  by  April  1985  the  moratorium  on 
MX  missile  production  would  contin- 
ue. Unfortunately,  the  enticement 
likely  would  be  seen  as  only  a  mirage 
by  the  Soviets,  since  even  the  authors 
of  the  amendment  cannot  guarantee 
that  Congress  could  keep  its  end  of 
the  bargain.  The  amendment,  as 
adopted,  gave  the  President  effective 
control  over  MX  production  after 
April  1985  by  requiring  Congress  to 
pass  a  resolution  to  continue  the  mor- 
atorium. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman, 
should  the  President  intend  to  resume 
MX  production— irrespective  of  the 
Soviet  response  to  the  moratorium— it 
would  take  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
Congress  to  prevent  the  release  of  MX 
procurement  funds.  In  all  likelihood, 
the  Soviets  will  regard  the  Price-Aspin 
amendment  as  an  empty  gesture,  and 
its  6  months  delay  in  production  would 
accomplish  nothing  more  than  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  the  missile  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  Price- 
Aspin  is  seriously  flawed,  it  is  surpris- 
ingly simple  to  correct  it.  By  requiring 
a  congressional  resolution  to  end  the 
moratorium,  instead  of  continuing  it, 
my  amendment  would  give  the  Price- 
Aspin  moratorium  the  credibility  it 
currently  lacks.  It  would  remove  any 
doubt  that  the  moratorium  is  genuine, 
and  not  simply  a  political  ploy  enacted 
during  an  election  year. 

This  moratorium.  Mr.  Chairman, 
represents  an  opportunity  to  open  a 
new  chapter  in  the  quest  of  true  arms 
control  and  a  reduced  threat  of  nucle- 
ar war.  But  it  is  critical  that  Congress 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  message  is  that  we  are 
willing  to  take  the  first  step  in  re- 
straining the  growth  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  would  then  be  the  Soviet 
Union's  responsibility  to  respond  ap- 
propriately and  make  mutual  arms 
control  a  reality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  this  amendment  is 
a  new  amendment  and  should  not  be 
equated  with  the  original  Bennett- 
Mavroules  amendment  to  rescind  all 
production  money  for  the  MX  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  Our  amendment  is 
not  intended  to  address  the  merits  of 
the  MX  missile  system  and  it  does  not 
propose  to  unilaterally  cancel  the  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
supported  the  MX  in  the  past,  and  I 
continue  to  oppose  unilaterally  cancel- 
ing this  weapons  system  without  get- 
ting something  in  return  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  purpose  in  propos- 
ing the  amendment  is  to  challenge  the 
Soviet  Union  to  demonstrate  its  com- 
mitment to  arms  control  by  restrain- 
ing its  nuclear-weapons  program  in  a 
manner  clearly  understood  by  the 
American  people,  and  especially  by  the 
99th  Congress. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  preeminent  issue 
of  our  time— moral,  economic,  defen- 
sive, political,  and  environmental— is 
how  to  avoid  nuclear  war.  While  it 
might  be  argued  that  arms  agreements 
of  the  past  have  restrained  both  sides 
from  taking  a  fatal  step,  those  agree- 
ments have  been  little  more  than  a 
checkrein.  Over  the  years,  each  side 
has  multiplied  its  nuclear  arsenals 
with  bigger  and  more  accurate  weap- 
ons. Each  side  now  has  capability  to 
strike  the  other  with  its  land-based 
missile  within  30  minutes,  and  from 
submarines  within  10  minutes.  Each 
warhead  on  these  missiles  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  annihilate  a  major  city  and 
all  of  its  inhabitants.  Moreover,  nucle- 
ar confrontation  could  come  through  a 
conscious  act,  miscalculation,  or  mis- 
take. The  short  warning  time  leaves 
little  room  for  a  thoroughly  calculated 
response.  It  is  unlikely  that  even  a  lim- 
ited nuclear  attack— either  by  design 
or  mistake— could  be  contained.  The 
first  warning  of  incoming  missiles, 
even  if  in  error,  could  trigger  a  full- 
scale  counterattack. 

This  hair-trigger  situation  has  inten- 
sified, rather  than  diminished,  over 
the  last  S'/a  years.  Progress  in  arms 
control  has  been  nonexistent  during 
the  Reagan  administration.  After  wait- 
ing 18  months  to  go  to  the  negotiating 
table,  the  administration  made  its  first 
serious  proposal  only  1  year  ago. 
When  the  Soviets  demanded  that  we 
withdraw  Pershing  and  cruise  missiles 
from  Europe,  the  talks  broke  down 
and  the  Soviets  walked  out.  The  two 
sides  are  not  even  talking  and  the 
arms  race  continues.  Future  prospects 
appear  dim. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Albert  Einstein,  once 
warned  that: 

The  release  of  atom  power  has  changed 
everthing  except  our  way  of  thinking,  and 
thus  we  are  being  driven  unarmed  toward  a 
catastrophe. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  yet  to  yield  to  Dr.  Einstein's 
logic.  A  new  way  of  thinking  about  the 
arms  race  and  how  to  contain  it  is  de- 
manded. I  believe  that  our  amendment 
to  declare  a  moratorium  on  MX  pro- 
duction represents  an  attempt  to  re- 
think the  traditional  approach  to  arms 
control.  Reducing  the  number  of  MX 
missiles  for  fiscal  year  1985  from  30  to 
zero— or  another  way  of  looking  at  it 
would  be  reducing  warhead  production 
by  300— would  be  an  enormously  im- 
portant and  significant  signal  to  the 
Soviets  that  we  want  to  deescalate  the 
arms  race.  It  would  be  an  unequivocal 
gesture,  Mr.  Chairman,  impossible  to 
misunderstand  on  the  part  of  the  Sovi- 
ets, that  the  U.S.  Congress  wants  to 
avoid  nuclear  holocaust.  Instead  of  an- 
other ominous  threat,  as  has  been  Mr. 
Reagan's  approach,  our  amendment 
represents  an  olive  branch  overture 
that  could  become  the  first  step  re- 
versing the  trend  in  the  arms  race. 


When  the  House  voted  for  the  Aspin 
compromise  as  contained  in  the  Price 
amendment,  many  Members  believed 
that  the  amendment  offered  a  true 
middle  ground  between  current  poli- 
cies and  unilateral  cancellation  of  the 
MX  missile.  In  reality,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Aspin  approach  is  but  a  continu- 
ation, in  modified  form,  of  current 
policies.  Instead  of  authorizing  the  30 
missiles  included  in  the  committee 
report,  we  settled  for  15  MX  missiles. 
As  for  the  highly  touted  postpone- 
ment of  production  if  the  Soviets 
return  to  the  bargaining  table,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Presi- 
dent effectively  controls  that  decision. 
It  would  require  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  both  Houses  to  overturn  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  produce  the  missiles, 
no  matter  what  concessions  were  being 
made  by  the  Soviets. 

Our  amendment,  however,  offers  a 
distinctly  different  approach.  It  would 
send  an  unmistakable  signal  to  the  So- 
viets that  the  United  States  wants  to 
control  nuclear  weapons.  It  says  we 
are  willing  to  take  the  first  concrete 
step  toward  ending  this  disastrous  race 
and  invites  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
spond, not  with  talk,  but  with  action. 
This  approach  is  not  based  on  trust  or 
on  an  accurate  reading  of  the  Soviet 
mind,  and  it  would  not  involve  unilat- 
eral disarmament.  It  merely  postpones 
production  of  this  missile  as  a  gesture 
to  the  Soviets.  If  they  respond  appro- 
priately, we  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  reverse  the  momentum  in  this  race 
toward  destruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  a  risk  in 
this  approach,  and  frankly  I  see  none. 
is  is  inconsequential  when  compared 
to  the  potential  gain.  It  is  not  as  if  we 
were  without  nuclear  weapons.  Our 
strategic  nuclear  arsenals  are  formida- 
ble. Our  invulnerable  submarine  forces 
represent  roughly  two-thirds  of  our 
entire  nuclear  arsenal.  And  one  sub- 
marine alone  has  devastating  power 
that  could  destroy  every  major  city  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  MX  under  any 
circumstances  represents  but  a  small 
fraction  of  our  entire  nuclear  arsenal. 
Under  our  amendment,  research  and 
development  and  testing  of  MX  mis- 
siles is  untouched.  Should  the  Soviets 
not  respond  to  the  moratorium  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  the  21  missiles  al- 
ready in  production  assure  that  pro- 
duction lines  remain  open  and  avail- 
able to  continue  missile  construction. 
We  could  speed  up  that  production 
line  very  rapidly  should  the  Congress 
decide  on  a  greater  number  of  MX 
missiles  were  required  to  meet  a  Soviet 
buildup. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Aspin.  and  I 
supported  his  efforts  to  try  to  moti- 
vate the  Reagan  administration  into 
negotiating  seriously  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  my  concern  is  the 
Reagan  administration,  for  numerous 


reasons,  ie  so  lacking  in  credibility  in 
the  area  of  arms  control— vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union— that  it  cannot  succeed; 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  decid- 
ed not  to  negotiate  with  a  Reagan  ad- 
ministration—not just  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  election  year,  but  even  ex- 
tending into  the  next  term,  should  Mr. 
Reagan  be  reelected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  arms  control  is  vital 
to  our  existence  and  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  wait  another  4  to  5  years  for 
progress.  It  is  time,  now,  for  Congress 
to  take  the  initiative  to  try  to  change 
the  course  of  the  arms  race  and  pre- 
vent the  catastrophe  about  which  Ein- 
stein warned.  A  congressional  morato- 
rium, in  fact,  and  not  in  name  only, 
can  represent  the  first  step  toward 
that  change  in  direction. 

D  2020 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  I  am  the 
last  speaker  on  this  subject  this 
evening.  I  would  certainly  urge  all  of 
the  supporters  of  my  amendment  on 
this  side  to  let  this  be  the  conclusion. 
And  I  would  hope  the  same  would 
apply  on  this  side. 

We  have  had  a  good  fight.  I  would 
just  like  to  pay  my  compliments  to  my 
colleague  and  friends  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Chairman  Price. 
and  Nick  Mavroules,  and  the  great 
guys.  They  fight  fair,  they  fight  hard. 

I  think  it  has  been  a  worthy  exer- 
cise. I  think  we  have  ventilated  the 
subject  about  all  it  could  be  ventilated. 
I  think  we  have  brought  out  all  the 
nuances  and  sides  and  we  understand 
what  we  are  voting  on  here.  In  fact,  we 
voted  for  the  MX  in  May  of  1983.  in 
July  of  1983,  in  November  of  1983,  and 
May  15  of  this  year,  and  then  again 
just  a  few  moments  ago.  So  I  think  it 
is  time  to  put  the  issue  to  bed,  to  put  it 
to  rest.  We  do  not  need  to  come  back 
next  April  1  or  after  and  go  through 
the  whole  exercise  again.  That  is  what 
they  are  asking  us  to  do. 

I  think  we  understand  the  issues.  I 
think  now  is  the  time  to  cast  a  final 
vote,  if  this  is  possible.  I  would  certain- 
ly urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
President,  support  the  administration, 
to  reaffirm  what  we  did  30  minutes 
ago  and  what  we  have  done  five  times 
previously.  Vote  down  the  amendment 
that  was  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  support  my 
amendment  and  the  committee  posi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense  posi- 
tion, and  the  position  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  I  am  con- 
vinced a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Very  briefly,  it  seems  to  me  the  cen- 
tral point  remains,  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  try  to  convince  the  Soviet 
Union  to  come  back  to  the  table  at  the 
START  talks  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  send  them  the  message  that  they 
can  wait  until  April  1  of  1985  and  an- 
ticipate another  vote  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  reclaim 
my  time  by  restating  something  I  said 
here  before. 

We  talked  to  the  Germans,  when 
they  came  over  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly.  And  in  a  meeting  we  were 
asked,  'Why  don't  you  negotiate?" 

Pete  Peterson,  a  member  of  the  Bun- 
destag said,  "Let  me  tell  you.  Con- 
gressman," talking  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  California,  "in 
1977  we  negotiated  and  they  deployed. 
In  1978  we  negotiated  and  they  de- 
ployed. And  in  1979  and  1980  and  now 
they  have  over  370  SS-20's  in  place 
and  are  still  putting  them  in  place, 
and  we  are  still  negotiating." 

That  is  what  we  hear  you  asking  us 
to  do.  I  think  it  is  the  wrong  thing  to 
do. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
find  too  much  wrong  with  the  Aspin 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  improve- 
ment over  what  we  have  been  doing.  It 
is  an  inducement,  an  attempted  in- 
ducement„  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  bargaining  table.  I  think  this  is 
a  better  one. 

Let  us  get  a  few  things  in  perspec- 
tive, if  we  can  at  this  late  hour. 

For  40  years  we  have  been  leapfrog- 
ging each  other,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  each  building  weap- 
ons of  greater  and  more  awesome  de- 
structive capacity. 

For  40  years  we  have  gotten  no 
closer  to  peace.  We  have  maintained  a 
shakey  truce.  We  have  not  had  an  out- 
break of  world  war.  but  we  really  have 
not  created  peace.  And  peace  is  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  waged,  just  as  war 
must  be  waged. 

Forty  years  ago  in  the  shadow  of 
World  War  II,  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, who  understood  some  of  the 
brutish  economics  of  displacement, 
said:  "Every  gun  that  is  made,  every 
warship  launched,  every  rocket  fired, 
signifies  in  the  final  sense  a  theft  from 
those  who  hunger  and  are  not  fed, 
those  who  are  cold  and  are  not 
clothed." 

What  General  Eisenhower  decried  at 
the  time  as  a  temporary  necessity  of 
war,  in  these  40  years  has  become  an 
institutionalized  drain  upon  the 
wealth  of  our  Nation  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  Earth.  Every  minute  30 
children  die  of  malnutrition  or  of  dis- 
eases that  could  have  been  prevented 
by  vaccines,  and  every  minute  the 
world  spends  some  $1,300,000  on  weap- 
ons of  destruction. 

Let  me  show  you  just  how  rapidly  we 
have  escalated  this  situation.  Today 
the  world's  military  powers  have  at 


our  fingertips  more  than  40,000  nucle- 
ar warheads.  It  is  a  dangerous  world. 
It  is  a  world  in  which,  God  knows, 
both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
enough  weapons  to  destroy  one  an- 
other three  or  four  times  over.  We  do 
not  need  any  more  weapons,  and  they 
do  not  need  any  more  weapons. 

But  we  have  kept  building  it  up,  and 
building  it  up.  The  more  we  do,  the 
more  they  do.  The  more  they  do,  the 
more  we  do.  Never  in  the  history  of 
this  or  any  other  nation,  has  there 
been  such  a  rapid  peacetime  escalation 
in  our  spending  on  military  weaponry 
as  the  United  States  has  experienced 
in  the  last  3  V2  years. 

In  1980  we  were  spending  $146  bil- 
lion on  all  of  our  military  defense 
needs.  And  there  is  not  a  person  here 
who  would  leave  us  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who  have  no  mercy.  All  of  us 
want  and  insist  upon  an  adequate  de- 
fense. But  $146  billion  was  our  total 
appropriation  for  defense  in  1980,  and 
that  was  more  than  we  had  ever  ex- 
pended before  in  a  single  year,  except 
for  1  year  in  World  War  II. 

The  President  asked  for  next  year 
$313  billion,  then  later  reduced  it  to  a 
request  for  $305  billion.  And  it  looks 
like  we  are  in  the  process  of  appropri- 
ating maybe  $289  billion—twice  as 
much,  twice  as  much  for  weapons  of 
destruction  as  we  were  spending  just  4 
years  ago. 

The  President  has  asked  us  in  the 
next  3  years  to  appropriate  a  total  of 
slightly  in  excess  of  $1  trillion  for  the 
programs  of  the  Pentagon.  How  much 
money  is  that?  Well,  if  we  had  begun 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  spent  $1  million  every  day,  we  still 
would  not  have  spent  $1  trillion.  That 
is  how  much  it  is.  He  wants  to  spend 
that  much  just  on  the  military  in  just 
3  years. 

This  MX  is  about  the  last  bargaining 
chip  that  we  have.  We  ought  to  use  it 
in  the  most  effective  way  possible  to 
try  to  bring  about  a  step  toward  peace. 
We  have  been  escalating  the  steps 
toward  war. 

The  Soviet  Union  installed  those  in- 
termediate range  missiles  in  Central 
Europe.  We  put  in  the  Pershing  mis- 
siles aimed  at  them.  Then  they  ^circled 
us,  announced  they  would  surround  us 
with  more  missiles  from  their  subma- 
rines. What  are  we  going  to  do  next? 
We  are  going  to  put  in  these  MX  mis- 
siles. They  build  up;  we  build  up;  they 
build  up;  we  build  up. 

Are  those  steps  toward  peace?  No, 
they  are  not.  They  are  steps  in  the  es- 
calation of  more  and  more  terror, 
more  and  more  imcertainty,  a  more 
and  more  tenuous  balance  of  fear  in 
the  world. 

Somebody  has  to  take  a  step  at  some 
point  in  the  other  direction.  If  we  ever 
were  in  a  position  where  we  could 
afford  to  take  that  step,  now  is  the 
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time.  With  all  these  bristling  arma- 
ments that  we  have,  all  of  these  new 
weapons  that  this  bill  advances— the 
Trident,  the  Pershing,  the  Cruise,  the 
B-1  bomber— and  we  are  voting  for  all 
of  them,  this  MX  missile  is  about  the 
only  one  left  that  we  have  not  fully 
committed  ourselves  to  put  into  accel- 
erated production. 

Can  we  wait  6  months?  Can  we  hold 
out  an  olive  branch  for  6  months?  Is 
this  not  something  that  is  worthy  of 
our  consideration  tonight? 

By  this  vote,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  might  say  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  "We  are  ready  for  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  deescalation.  We  will 
offer  this  as  an  olive  branch.  We  will 
wait  for  6  months,  and  then  we  will 
decide  if  you  have  accepted  our  over- 
ture for  peace." 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  quoted  President  Eisenhower. 

I  think  he  was  here  in  1958  when 
President  Eisenhower  said  in  a  speech 
■  to  this  Congress: 

Military  power  serves  the  cause  of  peace 
by  holding  up  a  shield  behind  which  the  pa- 
tient, constructive  work  of  peace  can  go  on 

C  2030 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson), 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  199.  noes 
197,  answered  "present"  2.  not  voting 
36,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1981 
AYES-I99 


AddAbbo 

Clarke 

FeiKhan 

Akska 

Clay 

Ferraro 

Albosta 

Coelho 

Florio 

Andrews  ( NC ) 

Coleman  'TXi 

Foglietta 

Annunzio 

Collins 

Foley 

Applegatp 

Conte 

Ford 'Mil 

AuCoin 

Conyers 

Ford'TNi 

Bamps 

Coughlin 

Fowler 

Bates 

Coyne 

Frank 

Bedell 

D  Amours 

Garcia 

Beilenson 

DasiChle 

Gaydas 

Bennett 

Dellum.s 

Gt'Jdenson 

Bereuter 

Derrick 

Geptiardt 

Bennan 

Dingell 

Glickman 

Blaagi 

Donnelly 

Gonzalez 

Boggs 

Dorgan 

Goodling 

Bo  land 

Downey 

Gradi.son 

Bonior 

Durbin 

Gray 

Bonki 

Dwyer 

Green 

Boaco 

Dyson 

Hall  <IN< 

RoiKher 

Early 

HalHOHi 

Boxer 

Eckart 

Hamilton 

Brooks 

Kdgar 

Harkin 

Brown  (CA) 

Edwards  (CAi 

Harrison 

Burton  ICA) 

Evans iIAi 

Hayes 

Carper 

Evans 'IL) 

Heflel 

Carr 

Pascell 

Hertel 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Jacobs 

John.son 

Jones  I  NC  > 

Jones  (OK I 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Klec7.ka 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalci- 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  iCAi 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levin 

U'V  ine 

Long  I  LA  I 

Long  <MDi 

l-owry  (WAi 

Luki'n 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marline/. 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloske^ 

McHuKh 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  I CAi 

Minela 

Mini.sh 

Milrhell 

Moakley 


Anderson 

Andrews  i  TX  i 

.Archer 

Aspin 

Bad ham 

Bart  let  I 

Baleman 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bhley 

Boehierl 

Boner 

Breaux 

Brut  »  • 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCOi 

Broyhill 

Burton  iINi 

Byron 

Campt)ell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman  '  MO  i 

Conable 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Dav  IS 

de  la  Garrji 

DeWine 

Dickiason 

Dicks 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  <  AL  i 

Emerson 

Erienborn 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Fields 


Moody 

Morrison  iCT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

ONeill 

Oakar 

Otx-rstar 

Qb.y 

Olin 

Ot  linger 

Owens 

Panelta 

Paul 

Pea.se 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Richard.son 

Ridge 

Ro.sc 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

RU.S.SO 

Saiage 

Scheiier 

Schneider 

Schrueder 

S<humer 

Seiberling 

.Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

NOES- 197 

Fish 

Flippo 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

{•"iiqua 

Geka.s 

Oilman 

CJingrirh 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gundrrson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  'UTi 

Hartnell 

Hefner 

Highlower 

Hller 

Hillis 

Holl 

Hopkins 

Horlon 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hullo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jones  'TNi' 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindne,ss 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latla 

Lent 

Levilas 

L»'Wis  iCAi 

Lewis  <FLi 

Lipinski 

LiMhgston 

Uoyd 

Lo<-ffler 

Loll 

Lowery  iCA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 


Slslsky 

Slallery 

Smith  <FL) 

Smith  iIAi 

Smith  iNE) 

Solarz 

Sprat  I 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

St  udds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wei.vs 

Wheal 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpi- 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  I  MO  I 

Zschaii 


MTi 


Martin  '  II-i 
Martin  iNCi 
Martin  'NYi 
McCain 
McCandles.s 
McCollum 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGralh 
McKernan 
Michel 
Miller  1  OH  I 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomer\ 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morri.son  i  WAi 
Muriha 
Myers 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nielson 
O  Brien 
Ortiz 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Pat  man 
Patterson 
Pepper 
Porter 
Price 
Priichard 
Pursi'll 
Quillen 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 
Rinaldo 
Rilter 
Rotjerts 
Robinson 
Ro«>mer 
Rogers 
Roth 
Rowland 
Rudd 
Schaefer 
Schuize 
Shaw- 
Shelby 


Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  iNJi 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 


Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

SundquLst 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CAi 

Thomas  (GA) 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Wat  kins 


Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wort  ley 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young IFL) 


Frost 
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Ackerman 

Alexander 

Anthony 

Barnard 

Bonker 

Bryant 

Crocket  I 

Dixon 

Dowdy 

Dymall> 

Edwards  i  OK  i 

English 


Erdreich 

Giblxjns 

Guarini 

Hance 

Han.sen  (ID) 

Hatcher 

HawkirLs 

Howard 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Kolter 

Leal  h 


Lundine 

Marriott 

McCurdy 

McKinn.ey 

Rodino 

Ro«' 

Sabo 

Sawyec 

Sensenbrenner 

Simon 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson 


D  2040 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bryant  for,  with  Mr.  Frost  against. 

Mr.  Leland  for.  with  Mr.  Wil.son  against. 

Mr.  Ackerman  for.  with  Mr.  Hance 
against. 

Mr.  Sabo  for.  with  Mr.  L«'alh  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Jeffords  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma  against. 

Mr.  McKinney  for.  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  Rodino  for.  with  Mr.  Sawyer  aya'nst. 

Mr.  Dixon  for,  with  Mr.  Marriott  against. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  changed  his  vole 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  AKAKA  changed  his  vote  from 
•no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  am  paired  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Bryant),  who 
is  not  here.  If  Mr.  Bryant  were  here, 
he  would  have  voted  "aye,"  and  I 
would  have  voted  "no."  I  voted 
■present"  and  am  paired  with  Mr. 
Bryant. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wilson).  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "no."  I 
voted  "aye."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  'present." 

Mr.  LELAND  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "present." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  2050 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson), 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  &  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  198,  noes 
197,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
38,  as  follows: 

I  [Roll  No.  1991 

'  AYES— 198 


Addabtx) 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Andrews  <  NO 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Garcia 

Gaydos 


Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Archer 

Aspln 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bateman   i 

Bethune    { 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boner 

Breaux 


Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

GoodHng 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hayes 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Jacotis 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martinez 

MaUsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

ONelU 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

NOES-197 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coate 


Obey 

Olln 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Royl>al 

Russo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seit>erling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  <IA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traxler 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams  (KT) 

Wirth 

Wise     ■ 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tales 

Touns  (MO) 

Zschau 


Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 


DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

Erienborn 

Fa;eio 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gekas 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latu 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 


Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKernan 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 


Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rol)erts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schuize 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 

Young (FL) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"-! 
Frost 


NOT  VOTING— 38 


Ackerman 
Alexander 
Anthony 
Barnard 
Bryant 
Crockett 
Dixon 
Dowdy 
Dymally 
Edwards  (OK) 
English 
Erdreich 
.  Gibbons 


Guarini 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Howard 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Kolter 

Leath 

Luken 

Lundine 

Marriott 
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McCurdy 

McKinney 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Sensenbrenner 

Simon 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ackerman  for.  with  Mr.  Hance 
against. 

Mr.  Bryant  for,  with  Mr.  Frost  against. 

Mr.  Sabo  for,  with  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  McKinney  for,  with  Mr.  Wilson 
against.  _^ 

Mr.  Jeffords  for.  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma  against. 

Mr.  Dixon  for,  with  Mr.  Marriott  against. 

Mr.  Crockett  for,  with  Mr.  Sawyer  against. 

Mr.  Rodino  for,  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again 
want  to  announce  that  I  am  in  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 


(Mr.  BRYAtJT),  who,  had  he  been 
present,  would  have  voted  "aye"  and  I 
would  have  voted  "no."  However,  I 
voted  "present." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  be 
completed  in  1  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 
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Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  be  completed  in  1  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Is  it  correct  that 
Members  having  amendments  that  are 
printed  in  the  Record  will  have  10 
minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  they  came  after 
the  limitation  is  imposed,  yes,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  The  inquiry  is  what 
the  amendment  was  or  what  the 
motion  was. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  motion  was 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
moved  that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and 
all  amendments  thereto  conclude  in  1 
hour. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  this  is  a  motion. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  I»RicE). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  protect  the  Membership.  Does  the 
gentleman  demand  a  recorded  vote? 
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Mr.    COURTER.    Yes.    I    do,    Mr. 
Chairman. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  213.  noes 
174.  not  voting  46.  as  follows: 
IRoll  No.  200) 


AYES-213 

Ackerman 

Gejdenson 

Neal 

Addabbo 

Gephardt 

Nichols 

Akaka 

Gonzalez 

Nowak 

Albosta 

Goodling 

Oakar 

Andrews  (NO 

Gore 

Obey 

Andrews  (TXi 

Gradison 

Olin 

Annunzio 

Hall  <  IN  1 

Ortiz 

Applegate 

Hall  1  OH  > 

Ottinger 

Aspin 

Hall.  Sam 

Owens 

AuCoin 

Hamilton 

Panel  t  a 

Badham 

Harkin 

Parris 

Barnes 

Harrison 

Penny 

Bates 

Hayes 

Pepper 

Bedell 

Hefner 

Perkins 

Beilenson 

Heftel 

Price 

Bennett 

Hertel 

Quillen 

Berman 

Hightower 

Ralchford 

Bevlll 

Hillis 

Ray 

Biassi 

Hopkins 

Reid 

Bo<gs 

Hoyer 

Richardson 

Boland 

Hubbard 

Robin-son 

Boner 

Hughes 

Rostenkowski 

Bonior 

Hulto 

Rowland 

Bonker 

Ireland 

Roybal 

Boucher 

John.son 

Rudd 

Brut 

Jones  1 NC ) 

Russo 

Brooks 

Jones  lOKi 

Schroeder 

Brown  (CAi 

Jones  ( TN  i 

Schulze 

Burton  (CA) 

Kaptur 

Schumer 

Byron 

Kazen 

Seiberling 

Carper 

Kennelly 

Shannon 

Chappell 

Kildee 

Sharp 

Clarke 

Kleczka 

Sikorski 

Coelho 

Kogovsek 

Skelton 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kostmayer 

Smith  iIAi 

Collins 

LaFalce 

Smith.  Robert 

Conte 

Lantos 

Snyder 

Cooper 

Lehman  iCAi 

Solar: 

Coyne 

Lehman  iFLi 

St  Germain 

D  Amours 

Leiand 

Staggers 

Daniel 

Levin 

Stark 

Darden 

Levine 

Stratton 

Daschle 

Levitas 

Studds 

de  la  G&rza 

Lipinski 

Sundquist 

Derrick 

Uoyd 

Swid 

Dickinson 

Long  I  LA  t 

Synar 

DIngell 

Long  (MDi 

Tallon 

Donnelly 

Lowry  'WAi 

Taylor 

Dorgan 

MacKay 

Thomas  'GAi 

Downey 

Markey 

Torres 

Durbin 

Martinez 

Torricelli 

Dwyer 

Matsui 

Traxler 

Dyson 

Mavroules 

Udall 

Early 

Mazzoh 

Valentine 

Eckart 

McCloskey 

Volkmer 

Edwards '  AL  i 

McDade 

Walkins 

Evans 'ID 

McHugh 

Waxman 

Pascell 

McNully 

Weaver 

Fazio 

Mica 

Weiss 

Ferraro 

Mikulski 

Wheat 

Pish 

MinetB 

Whitehursl 

Flippo 

Minish 

Whitley 

Florio 

Mitchell 

Whitten 

Poclietta 

Moakley 

Wise 

Foley 

Mollohan 

Wolpe 

Ford  (Mil 

Montgomrry 

Wright 

Ford(TN) 

Moody 

Wyden 

Frost 

Morrison  i  CT  i 

Wylie 

Fuqua 

Mrazek 

Yates 

Garcia 

Murtha 

Yatron 

Gaydos 

Natcher 
NOES- 174 

Young  'MOi 

Anderson 

Broomfield 

Coats 

Archer 

Brown  'CO) 

Coleman  'MOi 

Bartlett 

Broyhill 

Conable 

Bateman 

Burton  iIN) 

Conyers 

Bereuter 

Campbell 

Corcoran 

Bethune 

Carney 

Coughlin 

BilirakU 

Carr 

Courier 

Bllley 

Chandler 

Craig 

Rorhlert 

Chappie 

Crane.  Daniel 

Boxer 

Cheney 

Crane.  Philip 

Breaux 

dinger 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Lewis  iFL) 

Ritter 

Davis 

Livingston 

Roberts 

Dellums 

Loeffler 

Roemer 

DeWine 

Lotl 

Rogers 

Dicks 

Lowery  (CAi 

Roth 

Dreier 

Lujan 

Roukema 

Duncan 

Lungren 

Savage 

Edgar 

Mack 

Schaefer 

Edwards  (CAi 

Madigan 

Scheuer 

Emerson 

Marlenee 

Schneider 

Erlenborn 

Martin  'ILi 

Shaw 

Evans  < lA i 

Martin  'NCi 

Shumway 

Feighan 

Martini  NY  1 

Shuster 

Fiedler 

McCain 

Siljander 

Fields 

McCandless 

Skeen 

Fowler 

MrCollum 

Slattery 

Frank 

McEwen 

Smith 'FD 

Franklin 

McGrath 

Smith  iNE) 

Frenzel 

McKernan 

Smith  iNJi 

Gekas 

Michel 

Smith.  Denny 

Gilman 

Miller  iCA) 

Snowe 

Gingrich 

Miller 'OH' 

Solomon 

Glickman 

Molmari 

Spence 

Gramm 

Moore 

Spratt 

Gray 

Moorhead 

Stangeland 

Green 

Morruson  i  WA  i 

Stenholm 

Gregg 

Myers 

Stokes 

Ounderson 

Nelson 

Stump 

Hall.  Ralph 

Niel.son 

Tauke 

Hammerschm 

dt  O  Brien 

Tauzin 

Hansen  '  UT  i 

Oberslar 

Thomas  iCAi 

Hart  net  1 

Ox  ley 

Towns 

Hiler 

Packard 

Vandergnff 

Holt 

Pashayan 

Vucanovich 

Horton 

Pat  man 

Walgren 

Huckaby 

Patterson 

Walker 

Hunter 

Paul 

Weber 

Hyde 

Pease 

Whittaker 

Jacob.s 

Petri 

Williams 'MTi 

Ka.sirh 

Pickle 

Williams' OH  > 

Kaslenmeier 

Porter 

Winn 

Kemp 

Pritrhard 

Wirth 

Kindness 

^ursell 

Wolf 

Kramer 

Rahall 

Wortley 

LagomarMno 

Regula 

Young  lAK) 

Lalta 

Ridgc 

Young 'FLi 

Leach 

Rinaldo 

Z.schau 

NOT  VOTING 
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Alexander 

Hanre 

Murphy 

Ant  hony 

Hansen  'IDi 

Rangel 

Barnard 

Hatcher 

Rodino 

Borski 

Hawkins 

Roe 

Bosco 

Howard 

Rose 

Bryant 

Jeffords 

Sabo 

Clay 

Jenkin.s 

Sawyer 

Crocket! 

Kolter 

Sen.senbrenner 

Dixon 

Leath 

Shelby 

Dowdy 

Lent 

Simon 

Dymally 

Uwi.s  1  CA  1 

Sisisky 

Edwards  <  OK 

Luken 

Vander  Jagt 

English 

Lundine 

Vento 

Erdreich 

Marriott 

Wilson 

Gibbon.s 

MrCurdy 

Guarini 

McKinnty 

a  2120 

Messrs. 

WORTLEY. 

HILER.    an 

OBERSTAR  changed  their  voles  from 
aye"  to    no". 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it.  • 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
not  on  the  floor  at  the  time  the  ar- 
rangement regarding  the  debate  time 
was  announced.  Will  the  Chair  please 
inform  me  of  what  the  agreement  is 
and  what  the  vote  was  just  cast  agreed 
to? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  agreement 
was  reached  that  all  debate  on  the  bill 


and  amendments  thereto  would  be 
limited  to  1  hour;  that  voting  time  will 
certainly  not  be  taken  out  of  that  limi- 
tation. It  is  only  debate  time  that  is 
limited  to  1  hour. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  have  a  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  understand,  then,  that  all  voting 
time  on  any  amendment  is  not  includ- 
ed in  the  1  hour  that  commences  when 
debate  time  begins. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AIMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DELLUMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  relating  to  the 
deployment  of  Pershing  cruise  hiissiles 
in  Europe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understood  from  the  announcement  of 
the  Chair  that  there  is  also  pending  a 
proposed  substitute  for  the  bill.  Now, 
would  that  be  in  addition  to  the  time? 
And.  what  time  limit  would  there  be  on 
the  substitute  if  it  is  offered? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  I  might  reclaim 
my  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man does  not  plan  to  offer  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  inquiry.  The  gentleman 
says  he  is  not  going  to  offer  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellums: 

LIMITATION  ON  DEPLOYMENT  IN  EUROPE  OF 
PERSHING  II  AND  GROUND-LAUNCHED  CRUISE 
MISSILES 

Sec.  .  During  fiscal  year  1985,  no  addi- 
tional Pershing  M  missiles  or  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  may  be  deployed  in 
Europe  unless  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  notifies  the  United 
Slates  that  there  is  a  NATO  consensus  that 
further  deployment  of  such  mi.ssiles  should 
be  made. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  straightforward 
amendment.  It  calls  for  no  further  de- 
ployment of  Pershing  and  cruise  mis- 
siles after  September  30  of  this  year. 
The  practical  effect  is  to  delay  deploy- 
ment of  any  Pershing  and  cruise  mis- 
siles in  Europe  for  1  year  unless  NATO 
countries  communicate  with  the 
United  States  by  a  conserisus  that 
they  want  the  deployment  to  go  for- 
ward. 

Now.  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee.  I  would  like  to  make  sever- 
al remarks. 

First  of  all.  as  many  of  you  recall,  as 
a  result  of  the  1979  two-track  decision. 


this  country  made  a  political  decision, 
a  political  decision  to  go  forward  with 
the  deployment  of  the  Pershing  and 
cruise  missiles  in  various  sites  in 
Europe. 

What  this  gentleman  seeks  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  is  that  while  a 
political  decision  was  made  to  deploy 
these  weapons,  we  have  now  created  a 
military  situation  of  enormous  objec- 
tive danger. 

No.  1.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  virtue  of 
our  deployment  of  Pershing  and  cruise 
missiles  In  Europe,  we  are  now,  as  I 
have  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
going  beyond  the  concept  of  nuclear 
deterrent,  because  we  are  now  deploy- 
ing war  fighting  weapons. 

The  distinction  this  gentleman 
makes  is  that  as  we  improve  the  accu- 
racy, as  we  improve  the  range,  as  we  in 
some  instances  improve  the  yield  of 
weapons,  and  by  virtue  of  our  deploy- 
ment of  weapons  in  closer  proximity 
to  our  so-called  adversary,  we  are  now 
going  beyond  the  concept  of  nuclear 
deterrent;  we  are  now  in  a  posture  of 
nuclear  war  fighting.  I  think  that  has 
enormous  and  frightening  and  danger- 
ous implications. 

No.  2."  with  respect  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  cruise  missiles,  we  are  deploy- 
ing a  weapon  that  creates  enormous 
problems  of  verifiability.  Even  experts 
in  the  Pentagon  point  out  that  that  is 
one  factor  they  have  not  been  able  to 
erase.  Ftor  those  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  who  believe  very  strong- 
ly and  sincerely  in  the  concept  of  arms 
control,  I  am  saying  to  deploy  the 
cruise  missile  is  to  deploy  a  very  so- 
phisticated and  exotic  level  of  nuclear 
technology  that  creates  enormous 
problems  of  verification. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
spoken  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  tracked  a  Korean  plane  for  2 
hours  and  then  shot  it  down.  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  cruise 
missile  Is  a  very  sophisticated  level  of 
nuclear  technology  that  can  hit  a 
target  without  warning.  I  would  ask 
the  rhetorical  question:  Does  the  de- 
ployment of  this  weapon  create  great- 
er stability,  or  does  it  create  greater 
paranoia  and  instability?  I  think  the 
later,  as  opposed  to  the  former. 

The  third  danger  that  I  see  is  by 
virtue  of  the  nature  of  deployment— 
and  here  I  want  to  focus  exclusively 
on  the  issue  of  the  Pershing  missile. 
As  I  hate  stated  before,  we  are  deploy- 
ing the  Pershing  missile  in  West  Ger- 
many aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union  6  to 
10  minutes  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  a  highly  accurate  weapon.  It  can 
travel  perhaps  bieyond  1.200  to  1,500 
nautical  miles.  We  now  believe  that 
this  weapon  can  even  hit  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  It  Is  not  a  weapon  that  can 
just  strike  Into  the  Soviet  Union;  it 
can  strike  deeply  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  can  strike  within  6  to  10  mln 
utes. 


Now,  the  argument  that  I  have  made 
on  a  number  of  occasions  is  this:  Once 
you  deploy  an  ICBM  that  can  hit  the 
Soviet  target  within  6  to  10  minutes, 
they  have  no  time  to  evaluate.  So  you 
make  the  issue  of  nuclear  war  by  acci- 
dent, by  mistake,  by  miscalculation 
that  much  more  imminent. 

I  am  saying  that  you  take  the  world 
in  a  quantum  fashion  closer  to  the 
brink  of  a  thermonuclear  war  if  you 
deploy  weapons  6  to  10  minutes  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly the  new  Members  of  Con- 
gress, many  of  you  recall  that  we 
awakened  in  the  morning  reading 
newspapers  that  indicated  that  the 
United  States  scrambled  into  the  air, 
put  the  United  States  on  alert,  be- 
cause our  computers  mistakenly  com- 
municated that  the  United  States  was 
under  nuclear  attack  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  You  may  recall  that  it  takes  a 
nuclear  weapon  traveling  25  to  40  min- 
utes between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  vice  versa,  and 
In  that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
lums) has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
make  an  armouncement. 

There  is  a  limitation  of  time.  In  pur- 
suit of  being  fair  to  all  Members  who 
wish  to  debate,  the  Chair  will  not  en- 
tertain amy  unanimous  consent  re- 
quests to  extend  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

First  of  all,  the  Pershing  missile  and 
the  cruise  missile  are  both  missiles 
that  were  agreed  to  under  the  NATO 
organization  as  part  of  NATO  two- 
track  agreement.  The  Government  of 
Germany  supported  that  agreement; 
the  German  people  of  Great  Britain. 
and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
also  supported  the  placement  of  the 
ground  launch  cruise  missiles  and  the 
Pershing  in  an  election  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  Italy  supported 
the  GLCM.  Certainly  we  here  in  this 
body  tonight  cannot  wipe  out  those 
missiles  for  which  installations  have 
already  been  constructed  in  Great 
Britain  and  In  Sicily  and  in  the  West 
German  Government. 

The  gentleman  from  California  talks 
about  how  dangerous  a  missile  this  is. 
alleging  that  it  could  reach  into  the 
heart  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  8  or  9 
minutes. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  SS-20's 
that  have  been  placed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  additional  SS-20's  that 
have  lately  been  placed  in  Eastern 
Europe  are  also  less  than  8  minutes 
away  In  terms  of  the  people  of  West- 
em  Germany,  the  people  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  people  of  Belgium.  Does  it 


make  any  sense  to  suggest  that  there 
is  something  OK  about  the  Soviet 
Union  refusing  to  remove  its  SS-20's, 
and  in  fact  putting  in  another  batch  of 
SS-20  missiles  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
East  Germany  where  even  the  people 
in  the  Soviet  bloc  have  been  fright- 
ened by  this  action.  And  then  yet  it  Is 
somehow  destabilizing  and  improper 
for  us  to  carry  out  a  NATO  decision 
that  we  have  been  carrying  out  In 
their  behalf,  this  strikes  us  as  turning 
the  truth  upside  down. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  Dellums  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dellums). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  might  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  voted  against  the 
time  limitation.  We  are  talking  about 
nuclear  weapons  that  have  the  poten- 
tial to  destroy  all  life  on  this  planet, 
and  for  us  to  think  that  we  can  expedi- 
tiously pass  this  bill  without  signifi- 
cant and  important  discussion  and 
debate  on  the  critical  issues  that  we 
are  here  to  discuss  is  something  that 
appalls  me  mentally.  I  voted  against 
that  motion  that  was  offered  here  be- 
cause I  think  we  have  a  profound  re- 
sponsibility to  debate  the  critical 
issues  of  our  time. 

D  2140 

With  the  remainder  of  the  time  that 
my  colleague  yielded  to  me,  I  would 
simply  try  to  point  out  that  what  I 
was  trying  to  suggest  was  that  in  the 
time  that  we  have  made  mistakes,  our 
computers  have  malfunctioned  indi- 
cating that  we  were  under  nuclear 
attack,  we  had  10  or  15  minutes  to 
play  around  with  trying  to  determine 
whether  those  computers  had  broken 
down,  made  a  mistake,  whether  the 
wrong  tape  was  in  the  machine,  what- 
ever. 

But  I  ask  this  question:  What  hap- 
pens if  the  Soviet  Union's  computer 
malfunctions,  and  we  have  got  missiles 
6  to  10  minutes  from  them?  How  much 
time  do  they  have  to  evaluate  whether 
their  computers  have  malfunctioned 
or  made  a  mistake  or  an  inappropriate 
tape  in  the  machine? 

The  point  that  I  make  is  very  seri- 
ous. That  once  you  deploy  a  weapon  6 
to  10  minutes  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  have  no  alternative  but  to  place 
their  weapons  in  a  launch-on-waming 
situation.  Once  the  world  places  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  a  launch-on-warning  sit- 
uation, then  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  we  destroy  ourselves. 

I  would  ask  this  rhetorical  question: 
Does  it  make  you  feel  comfortable 
that  the  destiny  of  the  world,  your 
children  and  your  children's  children. 
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our  entire  futures,  may  rest  on  the 
credibility  and  the  integrity  of  the  So- 
viefs  computer  system  at  the  very 
same  time  that  political  leaders  in  this 
country  will  say.  "Let  us  not  export  so- 
phisticated nuclear  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union." 

The  point  of  it  is.  they  are  a  fourth- 
rate  nuclear  power,  and  we  are  placing 
weapons  6  to  10  minutes  from  them 
that  will  bring  extreme  pressure  on 
their  computer  system. 

The  second  point  that  I  want  to 
make  is  about  the  whole  concept  of 
use  them  or  lose  them.  We  are  deploy- 
ing this  weapon  in  a  very  vulnerable 
mode  in  Europe.  In  a  crisis,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  to  hit  that  weapon  because 
they  know  it  is  close.  We  know  they 
have  to  hit  the  weapon,  so  the  pres- 
sure is  on  us  to  use  the  weapon  before 
it  gets  hit. 

The  point  I  make  is  to  continue  this 
political  decision  ha-s  now  generated  a 
number  of  military  problems  that  are 
objectively  quite  dangerous  and  we 
cannot  ignore  them  with  political  talk. 

The  third  point  that  I  want  to  make, 
is  that  what  my  amendment  seeks  to 
do  is  to  try  in  .some  humble  way  to 
create  or  establish  an  environment 
conducive  to  negotiation.  In  that 
regard,  let  me  read  to  you  a  couple  of 
lines  of  a  speech  from  Paul  Warnke 
that  he  just  made  this  month  dealing 
with  the  impasse  that  we  are  in,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  said: 

There  is  enough  blame  to  go  around. 
Some  U.S.  officials  made  the  amateurish 
mistake  of  predicting  publicly  that  the  de- 
ployment of  the  first  Pershing  ground- 
launched  cruise  missile  would  compel  the 
Soviets  to  Iwcome  more  responsive  to  U.S. 
negotiating  proposals  The  implication  wa.s 
that  Soviet  leadership  would  yield  to  pres 
sure  and  allow  the  United  States  to  negoti 
ate  from  an  improved  position  of  strength 
One  of  the  cardinal  rules  of  negotiation  is  to 
never  embarrass  your  negotiating  partner. 
But  we  did. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Soviet  side  would 
be  cowed  into  capitulation  and  talks  virtual- 
ly guaranteed  that  the  initial  deployment 
would  bring  about  a  Soviet  walkout 

What  we  have  done  is  reached  a 
stalemate,  and  it  does  exist.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Soviets  can  come  back 
to  the  table,  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  come  back  to  the  table.  I  think  the 
reality  is  that  INF  talks  are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  dead.  So  the  real 
issue  is,  how  do  we  bring  these  parties 
back  to  the  table?  How  do  both  parties 
save  face?  Both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  we  go  forward 
trying  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
human  life  on  this  planet. 

I  think  it  lies  in  merging  the  two 
talks.  They  were  artificial  in  the  first 
place.  We  ought  to  bring  INF  and  the 
strategic  talks  together,  so  that  we  are 
talking  about  all  nuclear  weapons 
around  one  table.  What  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  do  is  to  send  a  very 
gentle    message    saying.    "We    under- 


stand the  dangers,  and  let  us  hope 
that  we  can  sit  down,"  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  President 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  establish  a 
Vladivostok-type  framework  within 
which  broader  talks  can  go  forward. 

We  need  to  try  to  save  face  so  that 
we  can  come  to  the  table  to  save  the 
world.  What  this  amendment  does  is 
to  say  let  us  stop  further  deployment. 
One.  because  it  is  dangerous. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  California,  but  I 
think  he  deserves  the  right  to  be 
heard,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate it.  I  would  jiist  take  a  few  sec- 
onds to  try  to  summarize.  I  appreciate 
it  because  we  do  come  together  around 
the  question  of  the  fact  that  we  ought 
to  be  debating  ideas  here. 

To  summarize,  what  this  gentleman 
is  saying  with  the  amendment  is  let  us 
stop  going  forward  with  further  de- 
ployment of  Pershing  and  cruise  mis- 
siles. We  have  already  made  the  politi- 
cal statement  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  know  that  we  are  prepared  to  go 
forward  with  deployment  because  we 
actually  have  deployed  both  Pershing 
and  cruise  missiles. 

I  am  simply  .saying,  let  us  not  add  to 
that  danger,  let  us  try  to  send  a  mes- 
sage hopefully  creating  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  arms  control  and 
arms  negotiation.  I  do  not  think  we 
lose  anything  because  when  you  go 
back  and  read  the  minutes  of  all  of  the 
debate,  we  have  never  tried,  no  one, 
even  the  proponents  of  deployment, 
ever  tried  to  argue  this  on  military 
grounds.  They  said  this  is  a  political 
gesture.  So  we  do  not  lose  anything 
militarily. 

I  think  that  what  we  have  got  to  do 
is  to  make  a  political  gesture,  and  that 
political  gesture  is  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment within  which  talks  and  nego- 
tiation can  go  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  generous 
gesture,  and  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  He  and  I 
are  often  on  the  opposite  end  of  tu- 
multuous struggles  and  battles  on  this 
floor,  but  we  certainly  come  together 
around  our  commitment  to  democratic 
principles  and  democratic  ideals.  I 
thank  t)oth  gentlemen. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Dellums,  if  we 
adopt  your  amendment,  are  we  not 
delegating  our  responsibilities  to 
NATO? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  No;  because  if.  let 
me  read  the  amendment: 

During  fiscal  1985.  no  additional  Pershing 
II  missiles  or  ground-launched  cruise  mis- 


siles may  be  deployed  in  Europe  unless  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  euphe- 
mistically referred  to  as  NATO,  notifies  the 
United  States  that  there  is  a  NATO  consen- 
sus that  further  deployment  of  such  mis- 
siles should  be  made. 

This  is  not  unilateral:  it  gives  NATO 
the  opportunity  to  join  in  the  decision. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  precisely  the 
point.  If  we  are  going  to  leave  it  up  to 
NATO  to  decide  whether  we  deploy  or 
not,  then  we  are  abdicating  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further  to  me,  you  cannot 
walk  both  sides  of  the  street.  Those 
who  argued  in  favor  of  deployment  of 
the  missile  said  we  are  not  doing  it, 
the  United  States,  we  are  responding 
to  NATO.  What  I  am  saying  here  is 
that  this  gives  NATO  an  opportunity 
to  make  another  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er they  really  want  to  go  forward  with 
further  deployment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  precisely,  Mr. 
Dellums,  why  I  raise  the  question.  Be- 
cause the  same  point  was  made  with 
respect  to  the  MX.  The  argument  on 
the  MX  was  that  we  were  abdicating 
our  responsibilities  to  the  Soviet 
Union:  we  were  letting  them  decide 
whether  ornot  we  are  going  to  deploy. 

Now.  what  the  gentleman  is  saying, 
as  I  read  it.  we  are  going  to  leave  it  up 
to  NATO  to  say  whether  we  are  going 
to  deploy  cruise  missiles  when  the 
NATO  countries  have  already  agreed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Let  us  go  back  to 
the  1979  two-track  decision.  My  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee argued  strongly  and  strenuous- 
ly and  diligently  that  the  only  reason 
why  we  are  going  forward  with  deploy- 
ment is  because  our  NATO  allies  asked 
for  it.  What  this  amendment  says  is, 
let  us  stop  additional  deployment  be- 
cause they  are  dangerous  here.  But  let 
us  provide  a  mechanism  whereby 
NATO  allies,  if  they  want  to  go  for- 
ward with  it,  they  can  engage  in  a  con- 
sensus to  tell  us  they  want  to  go  for- 
ward with  additional  deployment.  This 
gives  them  a  second  opportunity. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  believe,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, that  the  NATO  members  have 
already  made  that  decision.  All  except 
one  so  far  as  I  know  have  made  the  de- 
cision, that  they  desire  that  we  deploy 
those  weapons. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield.  No.  1,  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  West  Germany  has  now 
clearly  rethought  their  position,  Mr. 
Craxi  in  Italy  is  now  rethinking  Italy's 
position.  The  Netherlands  has  not 
taken  a  position.  Belgium  has  not 
taken  a  position,  and  I  would  dare  say 
that  even  in  West  Germany  and  in 
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England  where  the  two  governments 
have  made  decisions,  that  the  over- 
whelmir\g  majority  of  the  population 
in  those  two  countries  oppose  the  de- 
ployment, and  certainly  oppose  any 
further  deployment. 

So  we  are  a  long  ways  from  any  real 
consensus  in  NATO  with  respect  to 
this  issue. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  am  not  sure  I  im- 
derstand  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
For  in  truth  and  fact  I  am  going  to 
follow  on  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  Has  NATO  actual- 
ly already  not  done  what  your  amend- 
ment wants  to  be  done? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  All  of  the  countries 
have  not  addressed  this  issue.  As  my 
colleague  certainly  well  knows,  that 
the  Government  in  the  Netherlands  is 
at  this  point  discussing  this  matter. 
Decisions  have  not  been  made  all  over 
NATO  countries. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
issue  of  fairness,  if  debate  still  wants 
to  take  place  on  this  amendment.  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  cease  In  5  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  con- 
strained by  a  motion  that  limited  time. 
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'  parliamentary  iikioiry 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  time  limit  on  all  debate  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man wish  to  limit  time  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  be  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  HARRISOHi  I  object.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The      CHAIRMAN.      Objection     is 

heard. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairmah.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  be  limited  to  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hiler). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote  and  pending 
that  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  v/hen  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  responded.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII.  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hiler)  for  a  record- 
ed vote  on  the  motion  to  limit  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  to  5  minutes. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  55,  nays 
321.  not  voting  57,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  201] 
AYES— 55 


Archer 

Bates 

Bereuter 

Broyhill 

Coats 

Courier 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Dickinson 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Fields 

Gradison 

Ounderson 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnelt 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Hiler 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosla 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  <TX) 

Annunzio 

Asptn 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bethune 

BeviU 

BiB«gi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

BOKgs 

Boland 


Hillis 

Holt 

Hunter 

Kindness' 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levitas 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long(MD) 

McDade 

McEwen 

McNully 

Montgomery 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Parris 

Pritchard 

NOES-321 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonket 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 
.   Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
•   Coleman  (TX) 


Quillen 

Rogers 

Schaefer 

Shaw 

Smith  (lA) 

Snyder 

Stai:^eland 

Stratlon 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Valentine 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Wylie 

Zschau 


Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dreier 


Durbin 

Dwyer 

Early 

Ek:kart 

Edgar 

Emerson 

Erienborn 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Pish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (TNl 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmi 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutlo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kaslenmcier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 


Alexander 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Badham 

Barnard 

Borski 

Bosco 

Bryant 

Byron 

Chappell 

Clay 


Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL I 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lolt 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 
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Messrs.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE. 
WYDEN.  SAVAGE.  ROWLAND. 
FISH,  and  BEDELL  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to    no." 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  have  two  parliamen- 
tary inquiries.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  the 
Dellums  amendment  now  pending? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Dellums 
amendment  is  now  pending. 

Mr.  WEBER.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining for  debate  under  the  limita- 
tion agreed  to  previously  by  the 
House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  a  total  of 
41  minutes  remaining  for  debate,  not 
exclusively  on  the  Dellums  amend- 
ment; there  is  41  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WEBER.  There  is  41  minutes  of 
total  debate  time,  not  including  voting 
time  on  any  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  GLICKMAN  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  DELLUMS 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offered  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Glickman  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Dellums: 

LIMITATION  ON  DEPLOYMENT  IN  EUROPE  OF 
PERSHING  II  AND  GROUND-LAWSiCHED  CRUISE 
MISSILES 

Sec.  .  During  fiscal  year  1985.  no  addi 
tional  Pershing  II  missiles  or  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  may  be  deployed  in 
Europe  unless  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  notifies  the  United 
States  that  there  is  a  NATO  consensus  that 
further  deployment  of  such  missiles  should 
l>e  made,  and  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  com- 
parable action  demonstrating  restraint  In 
the  deployment  of  intermediate  range  nu- 
clear missiles  and  the  Congress  does  not  by 
joint  resolution  reject  such  Presidential  de- 
termination. 
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Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  take 
the  base  Dellums  amendment,  which  I 
think  is  constructive;  which  puts  a 
limit  on  deployment  in  Europe  of  Per- 
shing II's  and  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles,  but  adds  an  additional  sen- 
tence which  requires  some  reciprocal 


action  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  as 
well. 

I  want  to  read  the  amendment  again. 
It  is  the  Dellums  amendment  which 
said  no  additional  Pershings  or 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  may 
be  deployed  in  Europe  unless  NATO 
gives  its  consensus  and  unless  the 
President  determines  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  taken  comparable  action 
demonstrating  restraint  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  intermediate  range  nuclear 
missiles  and  the  Congress  does  not  by 
Joint  resolution  reject  some  Presiden- 
tial determination. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  here  is 
that  we  think  Mr.  Dellums  has  the 
right  approach.  We  believe  there 
needs  to  be  some  reciprocal  action  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  we  provide  that 
the  Congress  may  by  joint  resolution 
reject  the  Presidental  determination. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GLICKMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  will  be  very  pleased  to  accept 
the  gentleman's  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Could  the  gentleman  define  what  a 
consensus  is?  Does  that  mean  100-per- 
cent agreement?  Does  it  mean  51-per- 
cent agreement? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  The  language  is 
the  gentleman's  from  California  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  to 
answer  that. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Clearly  the  term 
■consensus "  is  an  artful  term;  one 
would  assume  that  it  would  be  above 
50  percent  and  below  unanimity.  I 
would  think  however  NATO  arrives  at 
its  policy  decisions  at  this  point  would 
be  applicable  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  a  question. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  for  just  one 
moment? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  omitted  when  I 
just  wrote  this  amendment  to  add  a 
"not  "  in  the  language.  And  I  would— 
the  language  should  read,  at  the  end 
of  the  typed  word,  there  should  l>e  a 
conuna  and  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  Soviet  Union  has  'not" 
taken  comparable  action  demonstrat- 
ing restraint  in  the  deployment  of  in- 
termediate range  nuclear  missiles  and 
the  Congress  does  not  by  joint  resolu- 


tion reject  such  Presidential  determi- 
nation. 

Otherwise,  it  does  not  make  any 
sense. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  amendment  be  amended  by  adding 
the  word  "not"  after  the  word  "has", 
after  the  words  "Soviet  Union  has". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  am  not  sure  I  un- 
derstand what  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  do. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Well,  since  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  objected  to 
my  amendment,  let  me  state  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Let  me  go  back  to 
the  gentleman's  initial  amendment,  if 
I  may.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man is  after  anything  new  other  than 
what  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dellums)  has  already  offered. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas'  amend- 
ment does  nothing  to  eliminate  the 
dangers  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying.  I  do  not  see  where  it  adds  or 
detracts  from  it  whatsoever. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  y^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  that  would  be  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
than  for  its  leader  at  the  11th  or  12th 
hour  to  show  a  lack  of  resolve.  This  is 
not  the  Dutch  Parliament.  This  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  a  commitment  to  the  free 
world,  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  And  I 
think  either  of  these  amendments, 
either  in  its  original  form  or  as  amend- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  will 
demonstrate  the  lack  of  resolve,  that 
is  all  it  is  going  to  take  to  see  those 
people  in  the  NATO  nations  who  stood 
up  and  joined  together  for  our  mutual 
defense,  to  come  apart. 

And  I  think  that  it  is  important  that 
we  reject  both  of  these  approaches. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  statement  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague— the  latter  state- 
ments of  my  distinguished  colleague. 


First  of  all,  we  have  already  de- 
ployed the  weapons.  Remember,  the 
argument  was  that  we  must  make  this 
political  statement.  The  political  state- 
ment has  already  been  mude.  What  I 
am  simply  doing  in  this  amendment  is 
saying,  let  us  now  pause,  give  the  op- 
portunity for  the  NATO  countries  to 
reconsider  whether  they  want  to  go 
forward  additionally. 

We  have  already  made  the  political 
statement;  we  have  already  showed 
the  resolve.  So  to  suggest  in  any  way 
that  this  amendment  precludes  that 
statement  is  an  absurdity. 

We  have  already  shown  our  resolve 
by  virtue  of  the  deployment  that  has 
already  gone  forward  in  a  number  of 
sites  in  NATO  countries  already. 

Mr,  SKELTON.  I  would  have  to,  Mr. 
Chairman,  disagree  with  my  friend 
from  California.  The  political  decision 
and  statement  has  been  made,  but  the 
decision  has  been  made;  we  cannot  go 
back  and  swim  upstream.  Let  us  stick 
by  what  has  been  done. 

The  meeting  of  the  NATO  people 
was  here  today.  I  think  we  should 
move  forward  and  show  our  resolve 
and  reject  both  of  these  amendments. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OBEY  TO  THE 
amendment  offered  by  MR.  CLICKMAH  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  DELLUMS 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obey  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Guckman  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Deixums:  On  line  6  after  the  word 
"has"  add  the  word  "not". 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  simply  to  try  to  ac- 
complish what  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  is  trying  to  accomplish  with 
his  amendment. 

As  he  indicated,  the  amendment  in- 
advertently leaves  out  one  word.  I  do 
not  think  that  you  want  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  voting  on  lan- 
guage which  would  produce  exactly 
the  opposite  effect  intended. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  owe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  an  opportunity  to 
have  this  amendment  voted  on  in  a 
straightforward  fashion.  That  can  be 
accomplished  simply  by  adding  the 
word  that  I  have  suggested  here. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding.  I  know  it  is  late,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  really  a  very  critical 
issue.  Many  of  us  have  voted  against 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  others  which 
would  delay  the  deployment  of  Per- 
shing, because  we  were  concerned 
about  two  things. 


First  of  all,  it  is  important  to  keep 
NATO  alliance  together.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  perceives  that  the  United 
States  or  any  other  significant  country 
in  the  alliance  is  unilaterally  with- 
drawing from  the  alliance  position,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  very  little  in- 
centive to  respond  constructively  and 
with  restraints  on  its  side. 

None  of  the  prior  amendments  that 
have  been  offered  in  the  House  have 
dealt  with  the  issue  of  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. Some  of  us  have  rejected  those 
amendments  to  delay  deployment  be- 
cause they  proposed  unilateral  action 
by  the  United  States  in  contradiction 
of  the  alliance  position. 

The  second  and  related  problem  in- 
herent in  prior  amendments  has  been 
their  failure  to  expressly  require 
Soviet  reciprocity  if  NATO  demon- 
strated restraint  in  deployment.  Thus, 
if  we  are  to  support  a  delaying  deploy- 
ment, a  goal  well  worth  pursuing,  two 
conditions  should  be  met:  One,  the 
NATO  alliance  should  be  united  on 
the  decision;  and  two.  the  the  Soviet 
Union  must  know  that  reciprocity 
from  it  is  a  quid  pro  quo  for  NATO  re- 
straint. 

This  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas,  as  amended  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  meets 
those  conditions.  Therefore.  I  think  it 
is  a  meritorious  and  extremely  impor- 
tant amendment  and  I  hope  that  the 
Members  will  support  it.  Finally,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums)  who  has  led 
the  discussion  on  this  issue  for  a 
number  of  years  and  has  made  some 
very  important  substantive  arguments, 
but  in  my  judgment  the  prior  amend- 
ments did  not  meet  those  two  prob- 
lems. I  also  would  apologize  to  the 
gentleman  for  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  to  his  amendment  has 
been  offered  with  such  short  notice. 
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Mr.  OBEY.  I  wish  to  make  just  one 
point.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  these 
two  amendments  together  would  do, 
with  the  Dellums  amendment,  would 
be  to  put  the  United  States  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  are  not  doing  something 
on  a  unilateral  basis,  we  are  doing  it  in 
connection  with  action  by  our  NATO 
allies.  We  are  requiring  an  additional 
concurrent  action  of  equal  proportion 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  one  could 
construe  from  his  comments  that  the 
substitute  corrected  both  problems. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  indicate 
that  the  amendment  this  gentleman 
offered  dealt  with  the  issue  of  NATO 
in  the  previous  amendment.  So  the 


gentleman  from  Kansas  is  only  cor- 
recting one  of  the  two  issues  the  gen- 
tleman raised.  I  just  wanted  the 
Record  to  show  that. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  believe 
that  the  gentleman  has  just  misstated 
history.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
in  1977  the  Soviets  started  to  deploy 

their  SS-20's.  In  1979 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  grant  that.  I  did  not 
say  anything  about  history.  I  did  not 
make  reference  whatsoever  to  history. 
The  gentleman  misstated  what  I  said 
and  I  would  like  to  correct  the  Record. 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  gentleman  did 
not  hear  what  I  said. 

Mr.  OBEY.  What  I  said  was  very 
simple,  that  we  did  not  want  to  vote 
for  an  amendment  which  caused  the 
United  States  to  take  a  unilateral 
action.  That  unilateral  rction  being 
the  ceasing  of  the  deployment  of  the 
Pershing  missile. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  want 
two  things  to  happen.  If  the  United 
States  does  make  a  determination  not 
to  proceed  with  the  Pershing,  we  want 
it  to  be  in  concert  with  our  NATO 
allies.  No.  1.  And  second,  we  want  in 
return  for  that  a  concurrent  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  veri- 
fied by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  in  1979  there  was  concurrent 
action.  The  NATO  nations  called  for 
the  deployment  in  response  to  the 
Soviet  deployment.  That  decision  was 
made  in  consensus,  in  unanimity  in 
1979. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  grant  that.  What  is  the 
argument? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  we  back  off  of  that 

decision,  we  will  be  acting  unilaterally. 

Mr.  OBEY.  We  are  not  backing  off 

of    any    decision    unless    the    Soviets 

create  that  situation. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Will  the  author  of  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  yield  for  a  question  or 
two? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Yes;  I  would  be 
glad  to. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  am  trying  to  under- 
stand the  impact  of  the  amendment 
the  gentleman  offered  on  the  amend- 
ment what  was  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

If  I  read  it  correctly,  I  believe  that  it 
completely  undoes  the  thrust  of  the 
gentleman's  original  amendment.  The 
thrust  of  his  amendment  was  that  we 
would  not  proceed  in  1985  with  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  II's  and  the 
cruise    missiles    unless    there    was    a 
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NATO  consensus  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  deployment,  which 
made  it  clear  that  this  was  supposed  to 
be  an  alliance  decision. 

If  the  NATO  alliance  decided  we 
should  proceed,  we  would  proceed. 

Now,  if  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  correctly,  the  lan- 
guage the  gentleman  is  adding  pro- 
vides that  even  if  the  NATO  alliance 
decides  we  should  proceed  with  the  de- 
ployment in  1985  if  the  Soviet  Union 
has  demonstrated  restraint  during 
that  period  of  time,  we  are  not  permit- 
ted to  proceed  with  the  deployment:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  It  is  and.  and.  and. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
not  going  to  make  that  determination 
about  the  demonstration  of  restraint 
unless  we  make  it  with  our  allies. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  that  even  if  the  NATO  al- 
liance determines  through  a  consensus 
that  the  deployment  should  proceed, 
we  would  be  legally  prohibited  from 
proceeding  if  the  President  determines 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  demon- 
strated restraint  during  that  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  The  only  way  I 
can  answer— I  do  not  think  so— and 
the  only  other  way  I  can  answer  that 
is  that  there  would  be  no  consensus  on 
the  deployment  6f  the  missiles  with 
out  the  joint  arrangement  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  a  determination  on  the  Soviet 
behavior. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Let  me  say  that  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  California 
performs  very  useful  service  in  refor- 
mulating the  amendment  that  he  has 
presented  in  the  past  because  in  the 
past,  under  the  terms  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  the  United  States 
would  have  unilaterally  refused  to 
deploy  the  missiles  even  though  there 
was  an  alliance  decision  to  proceed 
and  that  could  have  resulted  in  the 
unraveling  of  the  NATO  alliance, 
which  was  the  key  to  the  preservation 
of  peace  in  Europe  and  maybe  the 
world. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment 
he  offered  this  evening,  there  would 
only  be  in  effect  a  termination  or  a 
moratorium  on  the  deployment  if 
NATO,  as  an  alliance,  decided  it  did 
not  want  to  deploy. 

But  under  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  even  if 
there  was  a  NATO  consensus  that  we 
should  continue  to  deploy,  we  might 
l>e  prohibited  from  deploying  if  the 
Soviet  Union  demonstrated  restraint. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  are  back— if 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed—to where  we  were  a  year  ago.  We 
could  ,  be  In  a  position  where  the 
United  States  unilaterally  refuses  to 
deploy  even  if  there  is  a  consensus  of 
the  alliance  that  we  should  deploy.  I 
think  that  would  be  completely  coun- 


terproductive and  destructive  to  the 
alliance. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  and  then  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  unamended,  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  which  pre- 
serves the  principle  that  whatever  we 
do.  we  should  do  as  an  alliance  rather 
than  unilaterally. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  my  colleague  from  New  York 
has  staled  the  case  very  well.  I  might 
say  to  my  colleague  from  Kansas  that 
when  I  accepted  the  gentleman's 
amendment  it  was  in  the  form  of  the 
initial  language.  And  the  gentleman 
has  now  changed  that  language  which 
substantively  changes  the  impact  of 
the  amendment  on  this  gentleman's 
original  amendment. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  The  point  of  the 
amendment  is  to  try  to  bring  in  some 
reciprocity  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  I  will  not 
use  this  5  minutes,  but  I  think  there  is 
a  point  which  very  badly  needs  to  be 
made  and  one  which  I.^Bn  sure  could 
better  be  made  by  someone  other  than 
a  freshman  Member  of  this  body. 

But  if  my  memory  serves  me  correct- 
ly as  to  what  I  have  heard  in  the  last 
15  or  20  minutes  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  we  had  a  pending  amendment 
to  which  there  was  offered  spontane- 
ously on  this  floor  an  amendment 
thereto,  which  immediately  like  that 
was  accepted  by  the  patron  of  the 
original  pending  amendment.  Now  we 
have  a  perfection  of  the  perfecting 
amendment  and  now  we  have  an  argu- 
ment about  whether  it  did  or  did  not 
perfect. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  and  I 
would  like  to  make  so  strongly  to  this 
House  is  what  a  wretched,  miserable, 
potentially  tragic  way  for  us  to  try  to 
conduct  the  foreign  policy  and  the  na- 
tional security  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  is  what  we  are 
about  and  we  are  doing  it  very  poorly 
and  we  are  not  the  body  to  do  it  well 
in  any  event. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  decision  to  deploy  the 
modern  theater  weapons  was  made  in 


response  to  a  Soviet  deployment. 
There  were  5  to  6  years  given  to  enter 
into  negotiations  not  to  deploy.  The 
last  administration  and  this  adminis- 
tration were  together  on  this  subject. 
NATO  has  been  the  bulwark  of  free- 
dom, it  has  kept  peace  in  the  world  for 
the  last  39  years. 

For  us  tonight,  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  say  we  have 
doubts,  that  we  wonder  whether  we 
made  the  right  decision,  that  we  have 
got  to  rethink  this  whole  thing,  while 
the  Soviets  were  deploying  a  new  SS- 
20  every  single  week  while  we  were  ne- 
gotiating in  Geneva,  is  outrageous. 

I  think  it  is  important  not  only  to 
defeat  both  of  these  amendments,  but 
to  defeat  them  overwhelmingly,  be- 
cause if  not,  all  you  are  going  to  have 
to  do  is  pick  up  the  European  news- 
papers tomorrow  morning  lo  find  out 
what  damage  we  have  done  to  NATO. 
It  may  be  irremediable. 

n  2240 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement.  If  I  have  any 
time  remaining,  I  would  simply  add  to 
it  this  comment:  The  amendment 
.speaks  iff  terms  of  if  the  Soviets  make 
some  commensurate  act  on  their  part. 

In  the  context  of  this  amendment, 
that  would  mean  only  they  do  not 
deploy  any  more  of  those  SS-20's. 
They  already  have  more  than  300.  We 
have  nothing  like  that  number.  A  com- 
mensurate act  on  their  part  is  nothing. 
Leaving  them  with  that  preponder- 
ance, I  think  the  proposition  is  a  pre- 
posterous one. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr\  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  If  I  have  any  time 
left  to  yield,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  wanted  to  .say  I  think 
the  amendment,  even  as  it  was  origi- 
nally drafted,  would  require  bringing 
this  entire  issue  back  of  whether  there 
exists  a  consensus  on  this  deployment. 
And  therefore  I  think  the  amendment 
is  flawed,  I  think  it  is  dangerous,  and  I 
hope  we  will  reject  it.  We  have  made 
the  decision  to  deploy,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  stick  with  it. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  The  gentleman's 
conclusion  is  sound. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  respond  to  the 
last  comment  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Dicks). 

Let  us  go  back  in  history.  The  1979 
decision  was  called  a  two-track  deci- 
sion: Deploy,  negotiate. 
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There  is  no  negotiation  going  on  at 
this  moment.  The  situation  has  now 
radically  changed. 

What  this  amendment  does  provide 
our  NATO  allies  with  is  an  opportuni- 
ty to  reconsider  the  decision.  They 
may  not  want  to  go  forward  with  con- 
tinued deployment.  There  Is  no  total 
unanimity  at  this  particular  moment. 
INF  talks  have  now  totally  collapsed. 
No  negotiation  is  going  on.  Only  one 
track  is  taking  place.  That  track  is  de- 
ployment. 

I  am  saying  history  has  now 
changed,  the  situation  is  now  differ- 
ent. I  am  simply  saying  that  this  is 
now  a  very  different  situation,  and  our 
NATO  allies  have  the  right  to  recon- 
sider what  this  amendment  does.  It 
provides  them  with  the  opportunity  to 
reconsider  any  different  atmosphere. 
That  IS  all  we  are  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  Congress  and  our  country 
are  greatly  indebted  to  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  for 
raising  one  of  the  most  serious  issues 
that  this  country  is  facing. 

The  NATO  decision  was  indeed  a 
two-track  decision.  The  decision  was  to 
deploy  and  to  negotiate. 

Now.  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  that 
withdrew  from  the  negotiations,  and 
they  are  to  be  blamed  for  that.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  is  that  the  negotia- 
tionf  have  come  to  a  halt,  and  it  is  in 
everyone's  interest  to  somehow  come 
up  with  a  means  of  reconstituting  the 
negotiations.  And  a  pause  for  everyone 
to  reflect,  including  NATO,  is  a  well- 
thought-out  tactic. 

I  would  like  to  say  not  only  is  the 
gentleman's  approach  correct  histori- 
cally, but  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solarz)  is  absolutely  right 
in  his  analysis  of  the  Glickman  substi- 
tute. It  was  unfortunately  drawn  and 
imposes  an  additional  condition  on  top 
of  NATO,  namely,  that  even  if  NATO 
decides  they  ^ant  to  go  ahead  with  de- 
ployment, the  President  still  has  to 
make  an  additional  finding.  So  it  is 
more  complex  and  imposes  more  ob- 
stacles than  the  gentleman's  original 
amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
g<  ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  do  not  understand 
this  business  of  giving  them  another 
opportunity  to  rethink.  What  keeps 
them  from  doing  that  now  without 
this  law? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  there  are 
such  things  as  false  pride  in  this 
world. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  So  we  are  going  to  cor- 
rect their  pride? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  And  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  ours.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
solve  a  problem,  then  we  irlust  give  the 
other  Bide  every  possible  opportunity 
to  withdraw  from  its  untenable  posi- 


tion, and  one  of  the  ways  is  for  NATO 
to  come  up  with  a  new  approach  and 
to  do  it  collectively  instead  of  the 
United  States  acting  unilaterally,  and 
give  the  Soviets  an  opportunity  to  save 
face  and  come  back  to  the  negotiation 
table,  at  the  same  time  not  impair  our 
position. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  just  tell  the 
gentleman  that,  in  my  opinion,  noth- 
ing that  we  do  in  this  Congress  is 
going  to  have  one  bit  of  effect  on  the 
Russians.  It  never  has  and  it  never 
will. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  then,  on 
that  basis  we  should  not  do  anything. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man made  a  point  about  the  two-track 
decision.  But  the  two-track  decision 
was  that  we  would  negotiate  and  not 
deploy  if  an  agreement  was  reached. 
An  agreement  was  not  reached  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  withdrew.  And 
it  was  part  of  the  two-track  decision 
from  the  beginning  that  if  an  agree- 
ment was  not  reached  by  December  of 
last  year,  the  deployment  would  go 
forward  on  schedule.  The  schedule 
was  agreed  to  in  advance.  We  better 
.  stick  to  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  if  the  NATO  ministers  meeting  in 
Europe  decide  they  want  to  continue, 
this  amendment  gives  them  that 
option. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  you  adopt  the  Glick- 
man amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Glickman)  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dellums). 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dellums). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  104,  noes 
291,  not  voting  38,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  202] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

AuCoin 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilen.son 

Berman 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Boxer 

Brown  iCAi 

Burton  ICA) 

Clay 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Daschle 

Dellum.s 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CAi 

Evans iILl 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gejden.son 

Gonzalez 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews  <NC) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Applegale 

Archer 

Aspin 

Bad ham 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Baleman 

Bennett 

Bcreuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conable 


AYES-104 

Gray 

Hall  (IN I 

Harkin 

Hayes 

Jacobs 

Kaplur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Koslmayer 

LaFalce 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  iFL) 

Leland 

Levine 

Lowry  (WA) 

Markey 

Martinez 

Mat.su  i 

Mavroules 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moody 

MorrLson  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottinger 

Owens 

NOES-291 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Edwards  <AL) 

Emerson 

Erlenborn 

Evans (lA) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gore 


Panetta 

Pease 

Penny 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ralchford 

Roybal 

Russo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

SIkorski 

Solarz 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Vento 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


Gradlson 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  ( UT ) 

Harrison 

Harlnett 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

Hilhs 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kflnp 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Lent 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llpin.ski 

Livingston 
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Uoyd 

Olin 

Smith  (NEi 

Loetner 

Ortiz 

Smith  (NJi 

Long  ( LA  1 

Oxiey 

Smith.  Denny 

Lon((MDi 

Packard 

Smith.  Robert 

U>tt 

Parris 

Snowe 

Lowery  (CAi 

Pashayan 

Snyder 

Lujan 

Patman 

^lomon 

Lukrn 

Patterson 

Spence 

Lungr^n 

Pepper 

Sprat  I 

Mack 

Perkins 

St  Germain 

MacKmy 

Petri 

Stangeland 

Madigan 

Pickle 

Slenholm 

Marlenn 

Porter 

Slratton 

Martin  (ID 

Price 

Slump 

Man  in  iNCi 

Pritchard 

Sundquist 

Martin  (NY) 

Pursell 

Synar 

Mazzoll 

Quillen 

Tallon 

McCain 

Ray 

Tauke 

McCandlcss 

Reguta 

Tauzin 

McCloskey 

Reid 

Taylor 

McCollum 

Richardson 

Thomas  iCAi 

McDade 

Rinaldo 

Thomas  (GAi 

McEwen 

Ritter 

Udall 

McGrath 

Roberts 

Valenline 

McHugh 

Robinson 

Vandergnfl 

McKernan 

Roemer 

Volkmor 

McNulty 

Rogers 

VuranoMCh 

Mica 

Rostenkottski 

Walgren 

Michel 

Roth 

Walk>-r 

Miller  (OH) 

Roukema 

Watkins 

MInish 

Rowland 

Weber 

Molinari 

Rudd 

Whitehursi 

Mollohan 

Schaefer 

WhIIley 

Montgomery 

Schneider 

Whittaker 

Moore 

Schuize 

Whitten 

Moorhead 

Sharp 

Williams 'OH  i 

Morrison  (WA 

1     Shaw 

Winn 

Murphy 

Shelby 

Wise 

Murtha 

Shumway 

WoK 

Myers 

Shuster 

Wort  ley 

Natcher 

Siljander 

Wright 

Neal 

SLsisky 

Wyhe 

Nelson 

Skeen 

Yatron 

Nichols 

Skelton 

Young  (AK' 

Nielson 

Slattery 

Young iFL' 

O'Brien 

Smith  (FL> 

Young  'MOi 

Obey 

Smith  (lA) 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-38 

Alexander 

Hancp 

Paul 

Anthony 

Hansen  (IDi 

Kidge 

Barnard 

Hatcher 

Rodino 

Bryant 

Hawkins 

Roe 

Crockett 

Howard 

Rose 

Dixon 

Jeffords 

Sabo 

Dowdy 

Jenkins 

Sawyer 

Dymally 

Kolter 

Sensenbrenner 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lealh 

Simon 

English 

Lundine 

Stark 

Erdreich 

Marriott 

Vander  Jagi 

Gibbons 

McCu#«y 

Wil.son 

Guarini 

McKinney 

D  2300 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dixon  for.  with  Mr  Hance  against 

Mr.  Crockett  for.  with  Mr  Anthony 
against. 

So  the  aunendment  was  rejected. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  Or^ERED  BY  MR.  COURTER 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Courter;  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 
section; 

TRANSMITTAL     TO     CONGRESS     Of     REPORT     ON 

sovirr   COMPLIANCE    with    arms    control 

AGREXMENTS 

Sec.  .  (a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  the 
text  of  the  report  by  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  on  Arms  Control  of  the  Arnw 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  entitled 


"A  Quarter  Century  of  Soviet  Compliance 
Practices  Under  Arms  Control  Commit- 
ments: 1958  1983  (U)  .  dated  November 
1983  If  the  President  determines  that  that 
re|>orl  contains  material  the  release  of 
wh'»cli_  to  Congre.ss  would  compromise 
United  States  intelligence  sources,  methods 
of  intelligence  gathering,  or  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  the  President 
may  furnish  the  text  of  such  report  after 
deleting  or  modifying  such  compromising 
material. 

(b)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  an  unclassified 
version  of  the  report  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

Mr.  COURTER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  not  prolong  the  matter.  This  is  a 
full-disclosure  amendment.  It  is  a  sun- 
shine-type amendment.  It  is  agreed  to 
by  both  the  majority  and  the  minori- 
ty. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
been  good  enough  to  show  us  his 
amendment  and  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  th^nk  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
the  amendment  and  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Courter)  if  he  could  describe  the 
amendment  to  us,  please. 

Mr.  COURTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  would  be  happy  to  describe 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  report  that 
was  filed  and  prepared  by  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  on  Arms  Control. 
That  report  recited  the  Soviet  compli- 
ance practices  during  the  past  25  years 
in  arms  control. 

The  amendment  directs  that  the  ad- 
ministration supply  an  unclassified 
version  of  a  chronological  history  of 
Soviet  compliance  practices  to  this 
l)ody.  It  does  so  also  stating  that  if 
there  is  a  problem  with  national  secu- 
rity, then  the  report  could  l)e  changed. 
It  also  says  if  there  is  a  problem  with 


compromising  intelligence-gathering 
capabilities,  if  sources  and  methods  of 
intelligence  would  be  compromised, 
then  the  report  could  be  altered  to  sat- 
isfy those  problems  that  the  adminis- 
tration may  have. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  simply 
requests  an  altered  copy  of  this  par- 
ticular report,  which  has  been  com- 
pleted probably  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Is  the  trust  of  this 
report  to  point  out  a  variety  of  Soviet 
compliance  problems  that  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  use  in  order  to  undercut 
existing  arms  control  agreements? 

Mr.  COURTER.  No;  not  at  all.  The 
purpose  is  simply  to  inform  this  body 
of  the  entire  chronological  period  of 
the  last  25  years  with  regard  to  Soviet 
compliance  practices.  I  think  if  the 
gentleman  and  we  have  a  chance  to 
look  at  it,  it  may  show  and  probably 
will  show  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
indeed  complied  with  some  agree- 
ments. There  might  be  problems  with 
others  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  debate 
strategic  systems  without  having  a 
working  understanding  of  compliance 
practices  during  the  last  25  years. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Why  has  this  report  not 
been  released  to  the  Congress  before? 
Mr.  COURTER.  I  am  not  sure  why 
it  has  not  been  released  before.  Ad- 
ministration after  administration  have 
been  for  whatever  reasons  somewhat 
reluctant  to  talk  about  compliance 
practices. 

Mr.  DICKS.  But  we  do  have  a  stand- 
ing consultative  commission  in  which 
these  compliance  issues  are  supposed 
to  be  worked  out  in  secret,  and  that 
has  been  the  way  we  have  dealt  with 
these  issues  over  the  past. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  uanted  to 
enter  the  discussion  because  I  know 
my  friend  from  Washington  is  ex- 
tremely interested  in  compliance  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  attempting  to  do. 

One  reason  that  would  broaden  the 
study  is  the  fact  that  this  study  takes 
a  broader  look  at  all  of  those  areas  of 
negotiation  into  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  en- 
tered. It  is  not  just  strategic  arms 
talks.  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
Washington.  It  takes  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weapons,  the  nuclear  thresh- 
old test  ban  treaty,  the  Helsinki 
treaty,  and  looks  at  them. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
points  out.  some  of  the  treaties  have 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Soviet  Union 
have  not.  but  it  is  information  that  is 
critical  to  the  formulation  of  public 
policy  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
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Jersey  has  been  one  of  those  who  has 
been  trying  to  get  it  released. 

D  2110 

I  have  heard  the  briefing.  I  think  it 
is  the  type  of  information  that  the 
Congress  should  require.  I  would  urgfe 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  in  his  very  logi- 
cal and  legitimate  request  for  more  in- 
formation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OrFKRED  BY  MR.  DYSON 

Mr.   DYSON.   Mr.   Chairman.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ^ 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dyson:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  CONSIDERATIONS  RELATING 
TO  MERCHANT  SHIPPING 


Sec.  I  No  merchant  vessel  which  is  com- 
mitted to  the  foreign  trade  of  the- United 
States  and  the  plans  and  specifications  of 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  as  suitable  for  economical  and 
speedy  conversion  into  a  naval  or  military 
auxiliary,  or  otherwise  suitable  for  use  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency,  shall  be  released 
from  any  commitments  entered  into  with 
the  Untted  States  Government  unless  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  determines  that  such 
release  *hall  not  reduce  the  number  of  mili- 
tarily useful  liquid  bulk  carriers  readily 
available  to  the  United  States  in  lime  gf  war 
or  national  emergency. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
5167,  the  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
which  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  an  effective  veto  over  the  trans- 
fer of  ti  vessel  built  with  Government 
subsidy  into  the  domestic  trade. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  be- 
cause of  my  concern  for  our  domestic 
merchant  marine  fleet.  As  noted  in 
the  committee's  report  to  H.R.  5167, 
the  Maritime  Administration  has 
stopped  new  domestic  construction 
and  maintenance  of  our  shipbuilding 
base  by  eliminating  the  construction 
differential  subsidy  (CDS)  program 
and  permitting  construction  of  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  in  foreign  yards. 

Today  the  domestic  merchant 
marine  faces  yet  another  and  equally 
serious  threat.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  in  the  process  of 
adopting  a  rule  to  allow  all  tankers 
built  with  subsidy  to  enter  the  domes- 
tic trade  upon  repayment  of  the  subsi- 
dy. The  Department  of  Defense  has 
said  that  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
would  drive  small-  and  medium-size 
tankers  out  of  business,  the  tankers 
which  the  Department  considers  to  be 
the  most  important  for  military  use. 
The  adoption  of  the  DOT  rule  would 
transfer  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  additional  expense  of  trying  to 
buy  up  these  tankers  to  save  them  for 
the  national  defense. 


The  U.S.-flag  fleet  is  sharply  divided 
into  two  sectors:  An  unsubsidized  fleet 
which  has  the  privilege  of  operating  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  and  a  subsidized 
fleet  which  is  limited  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.  Section  506 
of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act*  as 
amen4ed,  is  the  pivot  of  this  statutory 
scheme.  It  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  pay  subsidies  for 
the  construction  of  vessels  to  compete 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States.  The  subsidy  is  designed  to 
allow  those  vessels  to  compete  with 
foreign-flag  vessels  built  at  lower  cost 
in  foreign  yards.  By  the  same  token, 
subsidized  vessels  are  not  allowed  to 
compete  with  the  unsubsidized  opera- 
tors in  the  domestic  trade,  who  shoul- 
der virtually  the  entire  capital  costs  of 
construction. 

The  proposed  policy  of  unrestricted 
admission  of  subsidized  vessels  upon 
repayment  of  CDS  would  permit  4  mil- 
lion additional  tons  of  tankers  to  enter 
a  domestic  trade  of  approximately  7 
million  tons.  The  adverse  effect  on 
rates  would  be  profound,  leading  to 
extensive  layups  and  scrapping  of  ves- 
sels, especially  the  independent  tank- 
ers. In  addition  to  driving  out  modern 
large  tonnage,  the  admission  of  large 
subsidized  tankers  would  require  the 
scrapping  of  small-  and  medium-size 
tankers,  some  new  and  some  old.  The 
Navy  has  made  it  clear  that  these 
handy-size  tankers  are  precisely  the 
best  suited  for  military  transportation 
purposes  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  By  contra.st,  the  larger 
and  less  maneuverable  subsidized 
tankers  are  not  suited  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

My  amendment  would  bar  the  trans- 
fer of  CDS  vessels  to  the  coastwide 
trade  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
determines  that  the  transfer  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  national  security. 
Under  my  amendment,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy's  approval  would  be  neces- 
sary before  any  vessel  could  be  trans- 
ferred where  it  might  drive  out  a 
vessel  important  for  defense.  This  is 
consistent  with  existing  law,  which  re- 
quires the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  the  construction  of  any 
vessel  with  a  Government  subsidy.  It 
is.  in  my  judgment,  appropriate  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  have  an  ef- 
fective veto  over  a  decision  with  such 
implications  for  national  defense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairmstn,  the  com- 
mittee has  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine this  amendment  and  the  com- 
mittee would  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amentJment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Dyson). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


amendment  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

PROCEDURES  TO  PREVENT  EXCESSIVE  COST 
OVERRUNS 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
provide  that  the  normal  duration  of  the 
duty  assignment  of  a  commissioned  officer 
or  civilian  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  assigned  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  ^  position  as 
a  program  manager  of  a  major  ^defense  ac- 
quisition program  shall  be  4  years. 

(b)  If  a  major  defense  acquisition  program 
has  an  excessive  cost  overrun,  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned  shall 
convene  a  board  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  cost  overrun  (including  a  determination 
of  whether  an  act  or  failure  to  act  by  a  com- 
missioned officer  or  a  civilian  officer  or  em- 
ployee under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  military 
department  was  responsible  for  the  cost 
overrun)  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  for  appropriate  action. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "major  defense  acquisition 
program"  has  the  same  meaning  as  provided 
in  section  139a(a)(l)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code:  and 

(2)  an  increase  in  the  totaf  current  pro- 1 
gram  acquisition  cost  (in  constant  dollars) 
of  15  percent  or  more  above  the  total  pro- 
gram acquisition  cost  of  that  program  as  re- 
ported in  the  most  recent  comprehensive 
annual  Selected  Acquisition  Report  under 
section  139a  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  an  excessive  cost 
overrun. 

Mr.  ASPIN  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
yield  in  a  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth). 

We  had  a  discussion  yesterday  and 
the  gentleman  offered  an  amendment 
and  I  agreed  to  try  to  work  out  com- 
promise language.  We  have  worked 
out  compromise  language.  I  think  it 
has  the  approval  of  the  people  over  on 
the  minority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth). 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  debated  this 
amendment  at  length  last  evening. 
During  the  debate  Mr.  Aspin,  our  col- 
league from  Wisconsin,  stated  that  he 
and  other  Members  could  improve  on 
my  amendment.  After  a  good  deal  of 
negotiation  and  aid  from  a  very  capa- 
ble staff,  we  have  achieved  our  goal. 

A  key  problem  "with  the  defense  pro- 
curement system  is  that  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  figure  out  who  is  accoimtable 
for  the  cost  growth  in  major  pro- 
grams. The  system  lacks  accountabil- 
ity. For  example,  it  is  not  uncommon 
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for  the  manager  of  a  major  defense 
system  to  serve  a  mere  2  years  before 
being  transferred  to  a  new  assignment. 
That  barely  gives  the  program  manag- 
er time  to  learn  what  his  program  is 
all  about.  The  manager's  chief  goal  in 
such  a  short  tour  cannot  be  to  run  the 
program;  it  is  simply  to  avoid  any  dis- 
aster on  his  watch.  Wrong  decisions 
will  come  home  to  roost  on  the  watch 
of  a  succeeding  program  manager.  Re- 
member, it  commonly  takes  12  years 
to  develop  a  major  weapon.  Six  pro- 
gram managers  can  go  through  the 
mill  in  that  time. 

This  problem  has  long  been  docu- 
mented. David  Packard,  when  he 
served  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  the  Nixon  administration,  ordered 
that  program  managers  serve  longer 
tours.  But  as  the  years  have  pro- 
gressed, the  military  personnel  system 
has  eroded  that  Packard  reform  until 
program  managers  are  again  serving 
short  tours,  punching  their  tickets  on 
the  way  to  higher  rank.  Frank  Car- 
lucci,  when  he  served  as  Deputy  Secre- 
tary earlier  in  this  administration,  also 
recognized  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  today  designed  to  remedy 
this  persistent  problem.  My  amend- 
ment has  two  parts. 

First,  it  would  take  the  Packard 
reform  and  mandate  it  in  the  statutes 
by  requiring  that  program  managers 
be  assigned  for  a  tour  of  at  least  4 
years. 

Second,  it  focuses  on  weapons  sys- 
tems that  have  serious  cost  overruns 
by  requiring  that  the  board  be  con- 
vened to  investigate  instances  of  exces- 
sive cost  overruns— excessive  being  de- 
fined to  mean  a  growth  of  15  percent 
in  the  cost  of  the  program.  If  this  pro- 
vision had  been  in  effect  since  the 
start  of  calendar  year  1983,  four  major 
programs  would  have  come  under 
board  investigation  in  the  last  17 
months. 

The  requirement  that  the  normal 
tour  for  a  program  manager  must  be  4 
years  does  not  preclude  a  shorter  tour. 
For  example,  if  a  program  manager 
proves  to  be  incompetent,  he  could 
clearly  be  removed.  If  he  proves  to  be 
outstanding,  it  might  be  reasonable  to 
shift  him  to  a  larger  and  more  trouble- 
some weapon  program.  If  he  gains  pro- 
motion to  a  rank  above  that  author- 
ized for  his  postion.  he  could  also  gain 
a  new  assigrunent.  The  point  here  is 
not  inflexibly  to  assign  a  man  or 
woman  to  a  job  for  4  years,  but  to 
make  the  4-year  tour  the  norm  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  assigning 
program  managers  with  full  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  be  going  elsewhere 
after  a  brief  tenure.  That  practice 
must  end. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  is  a  cure 
for  all  that  ails  the  defense  procure- 
ment mechanism— by  no  means.  But  it 
is  a  major  step  toward  increasing  ac- 
countability in  the  acquisition  process. 


Program  managers  would  serve  long 
enough  to  actually  understand  and 
manage  their  programs.  They  would 
serve  long  enough  for  mismanagement 
to  haunt  them  while  they  are  still 
^serving  as  program  managers— thus 
'giving  them  good  reason  to  pursue 
good  management.  Finally,  the  probe 
by  a  board— a  board  specifically  direct- 
ed to  find  the  cause  of  overruns  and  to 
name  names— will  further  heighten 
the  sense  of  responsibility  that  is  the 
core  of  good  management. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  a  part  of  that  discussion  yester- 
day. I  have  not  seen  the  compromise. 
If  the  gentleman  would  lake  just  1 
minute.  I  do  not  like  to  work  in  the 
dark.  I  did  have  an  intense  interest  in 
supporting  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment yesterday. 

Can  someone  take  30  seconds  or  so 
to  let  me  know  what  is  in  this  thing? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Yesterday  when  this  amendment 
was  offered,  if  the  Members  recall,  I 
-said  that  we  are  penalizing  the  wrong 
person.  The  amendment  yesterday 
.said  that  the  contracting  officer  that 
signed  the  contract,  if  there  wjis  a  sub- 
stantial overrun,  could  be  summarily 
dismissed  or  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice. 

I  said,  "You've  got  the  wrong  guy." 
He  does  not  have  any  responsibility 
for  oversight  of  program  management. 

There  has  been  a  change  now  and 
we  have  got  the  right  guy.  This  says 
not  the  contracting  officer  that  signs 
it,  but  the  program  manager,  a  4-year 
tour  would  be  a  normal  tour  for  him 
to  manage  a  program,  and  holding  him 
responsible  and  if  there  is  a  substan- 
tial overrun,  which  means  15  percent 
over  the  SAR,  then  they  can  convene 
a  board  and  go  into  the  reason  why 
and  hold  him  accountable. 

So  we  are  doing  what  the  gentleman 
attempted  to  do  yesterday,  but  I  think 
we  have  the  right  guy  today  and  not 
the  contracting  officer.  That  is  the 
reason  we  accept  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Fine  I  still  insist, 
and  I  know  people  are  pushing  me.  but 
it  can  fall  on  both  sides.  You  can  have 
a  scurrilous  contracting  officer  and 
you  can  have  a  bad  program  manager. 
It  does  not  address  both  of  those 
issues,  but  in  the  spirit  of  collegiality. 
fine,  let  it  sail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LEACH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 
section: 

REPORTS  ON  NUCLEAR  WINTER  FINDINGS  AND 
POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 

Sec.  <a)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
in  any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  participate  in  any 
comprehensive  interagency  study  conducted 
on  the  atmospheric,  climatic,  environmen- 
tal, and  biological  consequences  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  implications  that  such  conse- 
quences have  for  the  nuclear  weapons  strat- 
egy and  policy,  the  arms  control  policy,  and 
the  civil  defense  policy  of  the  United  States. 

(b)(1)  Not  later  than  March  1.  1985.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
Commillees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  an  un- 
classified report  suitable  for  release  to  the 
public,  together  with  classified  addenda  (if 
required),  containing  the  following: 

(A)  A  detailed  review  and  asses,sment  of 
the  findings  in  the  current  body  of  domestic 
and  international  scientific  literature  on  the 
atmospheric,  climatic,  environmental,  and 
biological  consequences  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions and  nuclear  exchanges. 

(B)  A  thorough  evaluation  of  the  implica- 
tions that  such  findings  have  on  (i)  the  nu- 
clear weapons  policy  of  the  United  States, 
especially  with  regard  to  strategy,  targeting, 
planning,  command,  control,  procurement, 
and  deployment,  (ii)  the  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol policy  of  the  United  States,  and  (lii)  the 
civil  defense  policy  of  the  United  Stales. 

(C)  A  di.scu.ssion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  results  of  such  evaluation  of  policy  im- 
plications will  be  incorporated  into  the  nu- 
clear weapons,  arms  control,  and  civil  de- 
fense policies  of  the  United  States. 

(D)  An  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which 
current  .scientific  findings  on  the  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  explosions  are  being 
studied,  disseminated,  and  used  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

(2)  Not  later  than  March  l.st  of  1986  and 
of  1987.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
an  unclassified  report  suitable  for  release  to 
the  public,  together  with  classified  addenda 
I  if  required),  containing— 

<A)  an  update  of  the  items  contained  in 
the  report  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ), 
taking  into  account  any  scientific  studies 
and  findings  made  by  other  agencies  or 
interagency  taskforces  within  the  Federal 
Government,  and 

(B)  the  results  of  any  study  in  which  the 
Secretary  has  been  participating  under  sub- 
section (a). 

(r)  Each  report  under  sub.section  (b)  shall 
include  .separate  discussions  of  (1)  the  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  war  on  the  particular  na- 
tions or  geographic  territories  that  are  the 
targeLs  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  (2)  the  over- 
all global  effects  of  nuclear  war. 

(di  To  the  extent  practicable  and  not  in- 
consistent with  national  .security  consider- 
ations, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  prepar- 
ing the  reports  described  in  subsection  (b). 
shall  consult  with,  and  seek  the  views  and 
assistance  of.  experts  on  the  effects  of  nu- 
clear war  from  other  countries,  including 
experts  from  the  other  nuclear  powers. 

(e)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  study  undertaken  by  any 
Government  agency  concerning  the  phe- 
nomenon referred  to  as  "nuclear  winter", 
and  the  extent  of  that  participation,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  limitation  in  any  other 
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provision  of  this  Act,  including  any  limita- 
tion on  the  total  amount  that  may  l>e  spent 
by  the  Secretary  for  participation  in  any 
such  study.  The  amount  available  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  Secretary  In  any  such 
study  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  provided 
under  annual  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion Acts. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  af  k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  3TRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
lengthy  amendment.  It  would  be 
easier  to  explain  than  listen  to. 

I  will  repeat  my  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard.  The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WIRTH  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROEMER  (durjng  the  leading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed,  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth) 
as  the  principal  sponsor,  in  connection 
with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gingrich),  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  RoEMSR).  the  gentleman 
from  Teimessee  (Mr.  (3ore)  and 
myself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Wirth)  to  describe  the  amendment  in 
greater  detail. 


Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  points  out,  there  is 
a  broad  coalition  of  people  supporting 
this,  including  Messrs.  Leach,  Gore, 
Gingrich,  Roemer,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  few  days 
we,  in  this  House,  have  been  voting  on 
tactical  and  strategic  nuclear  pro- 
grams which  will  amount  to  billions  of 
dollars  in  procurement  funding.  The 
impact  these  programs  will  have  on 
the  budget  is  large  and  relatively 
clear.  Their  implications  for  national 
security  are  even  larger  and  frequently 
less  well  understood. 

It  is  vital  that  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress making  informed  decisions  that 
will  affect  the  long-term  security  of 
our  Nation,  we  understand  as  fully  as 
possible  the  implications  of  nuclear  ar- 
maments and  nuclear  war.  To  further 
this  end  I  am  today  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  report  to  Congress 
annually  on  progress  on  research  into 
the  long-term  climatic  implications  of 
nuclear  war,  and  how  such  implica- 
tions affect  our  nuclear  weapons  strat- 
egy and  civil  defense  policy. 

The  impetus  for  this  amendment  is 
based  on  the  work  of  more  than  100 
international  scientists,  including  Dr, 
Carl  Sagan,  who  set  out  to  study  the 
global  climatic  effects  that  would 
result  in  the  aftermath  of  a  nuclear 
exchange.  The  disturbing  findings,  de- 
veloped through  the  use  of  computer 
models,  involved  the  impact  of  the  in- 
jection of  dust,  smoke,  radioactive  iso- 
topes, and  other  materials  into  the  at- 
mosphere. A  large  number  of  conserv- 
ative assumptions  were  included  such 
as  the  fraction  of  detonations  causing 
widespread  fires,  the  size  of  the  fires, 
duration  of  burning,  the  height  of 
smoke  plumes,  optical  properties  of 
dust  and  soot,  and  the  quantity  of  dust 
swept  into  the  atmosphere.  Such  as- 
sumptions were  fed  into  computers 
and  combined  with  various  patterns  of 
nuclear  wars. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  ex- 
tremely sobering.  The  findings  indi- 
cate that  the  use  of  just  a  fraction  of 
the  world's  arsenals— possibly  no  more 
than  500  to  2,000  nuclear  warheads- 
could  cause  a  climatic  catastrophe.  Re- 
sults of  a  protracted  nuclear  war 
would  produce  a  blanketing  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  by  soot  and 
dust  for  most  of  a  year  with  tempera- 
tures dropping  below  freezing  in  the 
continental  interior  for  many  months. 
Such  temperatures,  combined  with  the 
toxic  smog  that  would  envelope  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  would  destroy 
plant  life  sensitive  to  both  cold  and 
darkness.  The  world's  major  agricul- 
tural region,  North  America,  would  be 
crippled.  The  ecological  tragedy  that 
would  result  would  be  unprecedented. 
Quoting  from  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich's  arti- 


cle,    "The    Nuclear    Winter"    in    the 
Amicus  Journal: 

So  severe  were  the  projected  effects  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  that  they  (biologists) 
were  certain  that,  even  if  they  were  overpes- 
simistic  by  a  considerable  factor,  the  out- 
come still  would  be  an  environmental  disas- 
ter that  in  all  likelihood  would  destroy  civi- 
lization in  the  north  temperate  zone  and 
wipe  out  a  significant  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulations and  species  of  other  organisms  on 
the  planet. 

Today  Congressmen  Jim  Leach, 
New^t  Gingrich,  Buiddy  Roemer,  and 
Al  Gore  have  joined  me  in  introduc- 
ing this  amendment  whose  purpose  is 
to  require  DOD  to  participate  in  an 
interagency  study  now  being  devel- 
oped by  the  administration.  The  impli- 
cations for  our  nuclear  weapons  and 
civil  defense  policies  are  no  less  impor- 
tant. Although  a  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  study  will  soon  be  completed, 
there  has  been  to  date  no  serious  ex- 
amination of  the  policy  implications  of 
nuclear  winter. 

Because  the  review  and  analysis  of 
policy  implications  which  is  called  for 
in  our  amendment  is  well  underway, 
the  March  1.  1985.  deadline  is  reasona- 
ble. Both  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  are  presently  involved  in  eval- 
uations of  the  technical  issues.  Our 
amendment  would  call  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  survey  the  sci- 
entific work  available  on  the  subject, 
identify  areas  of  continuing  technical 
dispute,  if  any,  and  the  preparation  of 
working  assumptions  for  the  purposes 
of  an  analysis  of  policy  implications. 
The  proposed  study  would  mandate  a 
synthesis  of  these  efforts  which  could 
reasonably  be  accomplished  within  9 
months. 

Our  amendment  is  not  only  a  logical 
and  practical  complement  to  our  na- 
tional security,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  moral 
imperative.  If  the  findings  to  date  are 
accurate,  there  must  be  a  major  re- 
structuring of  our  key  presumptions 
concerning  nuclear  war.  The  question 
of  a  successful  first  strike  would  be 
moot,  as  either  side  tempted  to  such  a 
strategy  would  be  committing  a  form 
of  national  suicide. 

To  deal  with  the  awesome  power  and 
responsibility  that  we  possess,  it  is 
vital  that  we  understand  fully  the  po- 
tential ramifications  of  our  actions. 
Clearly,  the  real  and  imminent  threats 
posed  by  the  continued  nuclear  build- 
up of  both  superpowers  underscores 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  nuclear  winter  findings. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  authorize 
this  report. 

D  2320 

This  is  an  amendment,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  continue  to  yield,  upon  which 
we  have  worked  with  both  poles  of  the 
scientific  community.  We  have  worked 
in  the  development  of  this  amendment 
with  Dr.  Teller,  on  perhaps  the  right. 
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and  Dr.  Sagan  on  the  left,  both  of 
whom  agree  with  the  process  of  the 
amendment  and  the  approach  that  we 
are  taking. 

This  is  also  an  amendment  support- 
ed not  only  by  a  broad  coalition  here, 
but  the  same  in  the  other  body  in  an 
amendment  introduced  by  Senator 
COHH*.  supported  by  Senator  Tower 
and  Senator  Warner. 

I  yield  back  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Before  yielding  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Roemer)  let  me 
stress  that  there  was  an  amendment 
passed  yesterday. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INqUIRY 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  It  is  my  under 
standing  that  the  proposer  of  the 
amendment  has  5  minutes  and  the 
committee  has  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  with  respect  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Could  the  Chair 
advise  me  as  to  how  many  minutes  arc 
remaining  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  2'/^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  To  further  ex- 
plain. I  think  it  should  be  stressed 
that  yesterday  an  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton).  In  the  judgment 
of  the  group  that  had  looked  at  this. 
the  Stratton  amendment  represents 
more  a  limitation  than  an  authoriza- 
tion of  a  nuclear  winter  study.  U  has 
many  implications  precluding  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  from  either 
studying  the  long-term  effepts  of  nu- 
clear winter  on  the  civilian  population 
or  its  implications  for  arms  control. 

The  Stratton  amendment  of  yester- 
day also  implies  there  will  be  mone- 
tary limitations  on  the  study,  and  in 
our  judgment  it  is.  though  perhaps  ex- 
tremist, accurate  to  descrit>e  it  as  a 
"know-nothing"  amendment. 

What  we  intend  to  do  today  is  both 
to  seek  passsCge  of  the  Wirth  amend- 
ment and  at  the  close  of  the  commit- 
tee consideration  to  seek  defeat  of  the 
Stratton  amendment  as  it  was  passed 
without  a  recorded  vote  yesterday. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  am  proud  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment  and  to  let  our  colleagues 
know,  who  were  not  here  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  when  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia   (Mr.    Gingrich)    were    good 


enough  to  have  Dr.  Carl  Sagan  and 
Dr.  Teller  in  the  same  room  at  th* 
same  time. to  talk  about  the  issue  of 
nuclear  winter  And  you  do  not  have 
to  be  a  liberal  or  a  conservative  or  a 
hawk  or  a  dove  to  hear  loudly  their 
message. 

It  is  important  enough  to  study.  It  is 
important  enough  to  study  now.  It  is 
important  enough  to  be  part  of  the 
policy  considerations  of  our  defense 
system. 

This  is  a  good  amendment.  It  should 
be  supported  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  hope  all  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LELACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  In- 
vestigations and  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  held  intensive  hearings  on 
this  a  year  ago  at  which  Dr.  Sagan  tes- 
tified. 

I  strongly  support  this  amendment 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it 
because  the  issue  is  very  simple.  Scien- 
tific studies  indicate  a  very  good  possi- 
bility that  an  exchange,  a  nuclear  ex- 
change of  a  magnitude  that  made  up 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  ar- 
senals could  lead  to  a  dramatic  decline 
in  worldwide  temperature,  and  could 
threaten  the  continued  existence  of 
life  on  Earth. 

This  amendment  says  let  us  study  it 
and  find  oat.  It  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  .term  'nuclear 
winter  '  applies  to  a  whole  set  of  envi- 
ronmental consequences  of  nuclear 
war.  These  consequences,  recently  laid 
out  by  a  distinguished  group-  of  scien- 
tists, have  troubled  all  of  us  by  point- 
ing toward  an  ultimate  catastrophe 
l>eyond  any  that  had  been  understood, 
as  the  outcome  of  a  nuclear  war. 
Namely,  that  beyond  the  immediate 
devastation,  might  come  disruptions  of 
the  Earth's  environment  on  a  scale, 
and  to  a  degree  of  severity,  which  may 
threaten  the  continuation  of  human 
life  anywhere  on  the  globe. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  whether  the 
computations  that  went  into  these 
findings  are  correct:  but  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  this  research  effort  is 
scientifically  credible.  We  are  not  in 
the  presence  of  a  phony  scare  story, 
but  rather  in  the  pre.sence  of  a  fearful 
and  genuine  warning  that  the  damage 
of  nuclear  war  could  be  total  and  irre- 
versible. 

It  seems  a  self-evident  matter  that 
what  has  been  started  by  emminent 
nongovernment  specialists,  should  now 
be  subjected  to  the  exacting  scrutiny 
and  to  analysis  by  the  best  experts  our 
Government  can  muster  who— unlike 
their  outside  colleagues— have  full 
access  to  much  information  that  is 
highly  classified. 

We  need  to  know  what  these  experts 
make  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  winter; 
and  we  need   to   know  what— to   the 


extent  they  find  the  case  for  these  en- 
vironmental catastrophies  to  be  credi- 
ble—they think  the  consequences  are 
for  nuclear  policy. 

That  is  the  simple  objective  and 
mandate  of  the  amendment  we  are  dis- 
cussing. It  is  a  requirement  for  the 
urgent,  reasoned  examination  of  a 
message  that  touches  on  nothing  less 
than  the  survival  of  humankind. 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  which  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  on  the  long-term  climatic  im- 
plications of  a  nuclear  war.  This  meas- 
ure signals  Congress'  bipartisan  effort 
to  draw  careful  attention  to  the  ef- 
fects of  history's  most  threatening  and 
frightening  prospect.  A  similar  amend- 
ment has  already  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

Recent  scientific  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  the  environmental  and  bilo- 
gical  consequences  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
change would  be  far  more  devastating 
than  any  of  us  had  previously  realized 
or  imagined.  As  part  of  his  pioneering 
research  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Carl 
Sagan  has  found  that  a  nuclear  winter 
would  result  from  the  use  of  only  a 
fraction  of  the  worlds  nuclear  arsenal. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  avoid  dis- 
cussing or  studying  the  very  horrible 
but  clear  consequences  of  engaging  in 
any  kind  of  nuclear  confrontation. 
The  more  we  learn  about  the  conse- 
quences of*  nuclear  war,  the  more  we 
appreciate  our  role  in  working  to  avoid 
any  such  confrontation,  who.se  devas- 
tating and  irreversible  impact  would 
eliminate  our  generation  and  make 
this  planet  uninhabitable  for  future 
generations. 

This  amendment  sensibly  directs  the 
Defense  Department  to  study  the  at- 
mospheric, climatic,  environmental, 
and  biological  consequences  of  nuclear 
war.  More  significantly,  this  amend- 
ment takes  a  necessary  step  further  by 
requiring  the  Defense  Department  to 
report  to  Congress  on  the  strategic 
policy  implications  of  its  scientific 
findings  and  conclusions.  I  understand 
that  the  present  administration  has  al- 
ready begun  to  study  the  nuclear 
winter  issue.  However,  while  several  of 
the  administration's  scientific  officials 
are  focusing  on  this  issue,  its  defense 
planners  are  not.  This  amendment  en- 
sures that  the  Defense  Department 
will  pay  close  attention  to  the  most 
current  and  accurate  evidence  avail- 
able on  the  atmospheric  efforts  of  a 
nuclear  exchange. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  point  to 
collating  and  collecting  data  on  the 
nuclear  winter  phenomenon  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  learn  and  benefit  from 
our  findings.  By  correlating  scientific 
study  to  strategic  planning,  this 
amendment  requires  that  our  policy- 
makers approach  issues  of  arms  con- 
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trol,  civil  defense,  and  overall  nuclear 
policy  from  a  more  enlightened  per- 
spective. Unless  we  ftilly  appreciate 
the  consequences  of  our  strategic  deci- 
sions, we  cannot  make  thoughtful  and 
realistic  policy  decisions. 

As  the  world's  most  powerful  nucle- 
ar power,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
fate  of  the  Earth  rests  in  our  minds 
and  hands.  In  the  most  practical  and 
scientific  terms,  this  amendment 
forces  us  to  confront  our  grave  and 
urgent  responsibility.* 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Two  minutes?  I 
thought  it  was  5  on  each  side,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  con- 
straints of  the  previous  orders,  there 
are  only  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  OTHATTON.  The  reason  I  ob- 
jected to  dispensing  with  reading  of 
the  amendment  was  that  the  amend- 
ment the  committee  was  given  some 
days  is  totally  different  from  what  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  presented. 

The  question  of  what  happens  with 
regard  to  nuclear  warfare  is  of  concern 
to  all  of  us.  But  this  is  not  something 
that  should  be  assigned  as  the  original 
study  amendment  assigned,  and  pre- 
sumably as  the  one  that  the  gentle- 
man has  cooked  up  today  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  con- 
duct studies  on  atmospheric  items,  cli- 
matic items,  environmental  items,  bio- 
logical items,  arras- control,  and  civil 
defense  policy. 

None  of  this  is  within  the  purview  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  amendment  that  was  accepted 
by  the  committee  yesterday  was  an 
amendment  which  specifically  limited 
the  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  those  items  that  were  within 
his  purview.  And  it  put  a  nominal 
amount  of  money  available  to  carry 
out  that  participation. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  says  that  hearings  were  held  on 
this  subject.  If  hearings  were  held, 
why  did  not  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee draft  the  legislation  in  his  com- 
mittee, which  presumably  would  not 
have  conducted  the  hearings  unless 
they  had  the  responsibility  for  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  will  be  glad  to  explain. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  orPEKKD  BY  MR.  BEDELL 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bedell:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


Section  2855  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2855.  Law  applicable  to  contracU  for  architectural 
and  engineering  8ervice«  and  contttruction 
dnign. 

"(a)  Contracts  for  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  and  construction  design  in 
connection  with  a  military  construction 
project  or  a  military  housing  project  i^all 
be  awarded  in  accordance  with  title  IX  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.  541  et  seq.).  In 
determining  the  most  highly  qualified  firms 
under  such  Act,  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  schedule  of  fees  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  each  offeror  as  part  of  its  original 
proposal  to  the  government:  Provided.  That 
primary  consideration  in  source  selection 
shall  be  based  upon  an  evaluation  of  rela- 
tive design  proposal  and  qualifications 
among  all  offering  firms. 

"(b)  For  any  contract  to  l>e  let  by  any 
agency  subject  ito  the  provisions  of  this 
Chapter,  a  small'business  set-aside  pursuant 
to  section  15  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  sec.  644),  or  an  award 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  sec.  637).  shall  not  be  precluded 
solely  because  of  ihe  anticipated  or  actual 
dollar  value  of  the  contract  to  be  let .". 

Mr.  BEDELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  the  reading 
of  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  completed  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
offered  my  amendment  on  spare  parts 
procurement  I  removed  from  my 
amendment  the  provisions  with  regard 
to  architects  and  engineers  as  I  felt 
this  should  be  brought  up  as  a  sepa- 
rate issue. 

As  my  Small  Business  Committee  in- 
vestigated Government  procurement,  I 
was  shocked  to  find  that  all  laws  in 
effect  prohibit  price  as  one  of  the  con- 
siderations in  the  selection  of  archi- 
tect and  engineering  firms  with  which 
the  Government  will  negotiate. 

D  2330 
Mr.  Chairman,   I   fully  agree   that 
price  should  not  be  the  primary  con- 


sideration in  the  selection  of  archi- 
tects and  engineering  firms.  For  us  to 
require  that  the  Government  hire  the 
low  bidder  to  design  a  building  would 
in  my  opinion  be  a  mistake. 

But  for  us  to  say  that  price  is  not  to 
be  one  of  the  factors  considered  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  This 
amendment  is  a  simple  amendment.  It 
simply  provides  that  in  the  selection 
of  architects  and  engineering  firms 
primary  consideration  in  source  selec- 
tion should  be  based  upon  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  relative  design  proposals 
and  qualifications  among  all  offering 
firms,  with  secondary  consideration 
given  to  price. 

Second,  my  amendment  provides 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
not  be  precluded  from  setting  aside  a 
contract  for  small  business  competi- 
tion because  of  anticipated  or  actual 
value  of  the  contract. 

Up  until  December  1983  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  complete  free- 
dom to  set  aside  whatever  contracts  it 
wished  to  set  aside  for  small  business. 
In  the  1984  defense  appropriations 
conference  report  language  was  added 
which  prohibited  such  set-asides  on 
any  contract  that  would  exceed 
$85,000. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  report  forward- 
ed in  a  letter  from  Secretary  Wein- 
berger. The  implementation  of  that 
provision  is  causing  problems  of  signif- 
icant magnitude  for  the  A  and  E  pro- 
curement community  as  well  as  small 
A  and  E  firms  that  "are  subject  to  its 
restrictions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  we  moved 
to  do  something  for  the  taxpayers  in 
the  military  purchase  of  spare  parts. 
Now  we  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  procurement  of  archi- 
tect and  engineering  services.  It  is  un- 
derstandable that  architects  and  engi- 
neers would  want  to  be  exempt  from 
our  free  enterprise  system  of  competi- 
tion to  include  price  as  one  of  the  fac- 
tors in  this  selection  process. 

The  taxpayers  are  starting  to 
demand  that  we  operate  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  businesslike  manner.  This 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  say  to  the 
people  of  America  we  are  going  to  do 
so.  I  urge  support  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  brief- 
ly? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Of  course  I  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  harsh  reality  is 
that  1  percent  of  all  the  large  archi- 
tect and  engineering  firms,  1  percent 
of  them  got  33  percent  of  all  the  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  contracts 
under  DOD.  That  is  just  wrong. 

The  harsh  reality  is  that  this  is  the 
only  area  where  there  is  no  pricing  re- 
quired; none.  Again,  if  you  talk  free 
enterprise,  how  in  the  world  can  you 
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support  a  free  enterprise  concept 
when  you  let  some  firm  come  in  and 
say  you  can  bid.  but  we  are  not  con- 
cerned about  the  price  right  now.  we 
will  deal  with  that  later." 

The  way  to  begin  to  cut  away  at  the 
waste  in  the  military  is  to  attack  not 
only  the  weapon  systems  but  these 
flaws  in  the  procurement  systems.  And 
I  hope  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment will  be  overwhelmingly  support- 
ed. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  at  it 
again.  He  did  it  yesterday  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  he  re- 
quired us  to  open  bidding  on  products 
for  the  military:  very  radical.  And  if 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  continues 
this  approach,  he  might  make  pense 
out  of  this  budget  request. 

What  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to  add  the 
factor  of  cost  to  the  other  require- 
ments of  architectural  selection.  How 
about  that  for  a  strange  idea  in  Amer- 
ica? 

Good  amendment.  I  support  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  jeopardize 
the  efficiency  of  Federal  buildings  and 
projects,  needlessly  endanger  the 
safety  of  thousands  of  people  that  use 
those  facilities,  and  threaten  even  fur- 
ther the  high  tech  developments  the 
Defense  Department  utilizes  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  this  country. 

Under  current  law.  architect  and  en- 
gineering services  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  procured  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  they  are  procured  by 
the  civilian  agencies  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Property  Act.  Under  this  pro- 
cedure, the  Federal  Government  se 
lects  the  firm  best  qualified  to  per- 
form the  particular  architectural  and 
engineering  service  required.  The  se- 
lection is  made  on  the  basis  of  an  eval- 
uation of  the  design  proposals  and  the 
qualifications  of  all  the  offerors.  Price 
competition  is  not  a  factor  in  the  se- 
lection, although  the  law  does  require 
that  a  price  that  is  fair  and  reasonable 
to  the  Government  be  negotiated  with 
the  most  qualified  firm.  If  the  agency 
is  unable  to  negotiate  a  contract  at  a 
fair  and  reasonable  price,  it  is  required 
to  negotiate  a  contract  with  the  next 
most  qualified  firm.  In  any  event,  such 
price  is  limited  to  no  more  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
project,  as  determined  by  the  contract- 
ing agency. 

The  principle  behind  this  modified 
competitive  practice  is  simple:  The 
quality  of  the  up- front  design  work  by 


the  architects  and  engineers  has  a 
major  impact  on  the  total  long-term 
cost  of  the  project.  It  is  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  to  try  to  save  a  few 
dollars  on  the  design  phase  of  a  con- 
tract and  risk  increasing  by  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  the  overall  life  cycle 
costs  of  such  projects.  In  many  cases, 
such  as  the  design  of  dams  and 
bridges,  it  is  not  just  dollars  but,  more 
importantly,  the  .safety  of  thousands 
of  people  that  are  at  stake. 

Architects  and  engineers  do  not  pro- 
vide standard,  off-the-shelf,  routine 
services.  The  benefits  of  their  exper- 
tise and  experience  are  reflected  in  the 
overall  efficiency  of  the  ultimate  prod- 
uct. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  competi- 
tion in  Government  contracting  and 
have  introduced  legislation  in  this 
Congress  to  greatly  strengthen  re- 
quirements that  the  Government  use 
competition  in  procuring  most  of  its 
goods  and  services.  However,  there  are 
a  few  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  competitive  factors  other  than 
price— such  as  capacity  and  proven 
ability  to  perform— should  prevail. 
The  procurement  of  architectural  and 
engineering  services  is  one  of  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  provision  in  the  Bedell  amend- 
ment that  would  remove  the  dollar 
cap  on  small  business  set-asides  will 
simply  return  us  to  the  gro.ssly  unfair 
practice  where  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment can  set  aside  100  percent  of  A-E 
contracts  for  a  'select  "  group  of  ven- 
dors. We  all  like  small  business,  but 
reason  and  fair  play  also  have  to  be 
considered. 

Last  year.  Congress  decided  it  was 
unfair  to  set  aside  all  these  contracts 
for  a  particular  group  and  exclude  all 
other  A-E  firms  entirely  from  the 
DOD  marketplace:  100  percent  set- 
asides  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Government,  the  taxpayers,  or  the 
industry.  We  should  not  allow  100-per- 
cent set-asides  in  any  industry.  The 
$85,000  cap  is  an  effort  to  stop  this 
misguided  practice.  Instead  of  repeal- 
ing this  effort  to  establish  reasonable 
allocation  for  small  business  set-asides 
of  architect-engineering  contracts,  we 
should  be  extending  the  concept  to 
other  industries  that  are  also  being  hit 
with  100  percent  or  near  100  percent 
set-aides. 

The  present  policy  governing  the 
procurement  of  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  followed  for  many 
years  in  both  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  civilian  agencies.  I  know  of  no 
evidence  that  demonstrates  that  it  has 
resulted  in  either  excessive  costs  or  in- 
ferior services.  I  urge  you  to  oppose 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Florida. 


Mr.  FUQUA.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Jexas  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  good  point.  One  of  the 
things  that  you  cannot  do  is  econo- 
mize in  engineering  services  where  you 
go  for  the  lowest  price  not  based  on 
qualifications.  I  point  out  a  hearing 
and  a  report  that  was  compiled  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see on  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  and  he  chairs  the  Investi- 
gations and  Oversight  Committee,  and 
I  would  ask  our  Members  to  look  at 
the  report. 

It  is  replete  where  people  tried  to 
economize  on  engineering  and  it 
wound  up  not  only  costing  lives,  where 
buildings  collapsed:  other  people  lost 
their  lives,  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
the  main  recommendation  that  they 
made: 

Federal  procurement  practices  that  lead 
to  or  promote  the  selection  of  architects 
and  engineens  on  a  low  bid  basis  should  be 
changed  to  required  prequalification  of  bid- 
ders with  greater  consideration  given  to 
prior  related  experience,  past  performance 
on  the  part  of  those  .seeking  the  contract 
award. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  speaks 
for  what  we  have  before  us  and  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    (Mr. 

DiNGELL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  rnaking  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  points  made  tonight: 
if  you  want  good  engineering,  get  good 
engineering.  If  you  want  to  deal  on 
price  and  engineering  you  may  get 
cheap  engineering,  but  you  may  get  a 
fantastically  costly,  dangerous,  inef- 
fective, and  inefficient  product. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
listen  to  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Brooks) 
and  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore). 

I  am  sorry.  I  heard  you  earlier. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  and  urge  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  statements 
are  right  on  point  and  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  I  join  him  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  my  friend  from  New  York 
(Mr.      HoRTON)      ranking      minority 
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member  on  the  Committee  on  Govern 
ment  Operations. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

My  long  study  of  Government  pro- 
curement, as  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Small  Business 
Committees  and  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement,  has  con- 
vinced me  that  we  must  keep  in  mind 
one  fundamentaJ  principle  when  we 
consider  this  subject:  The  Government 
must  insure  that  it  purchases  the  best 
appropriate  products  and  services  at 
the  lowest  available  cost.  If  we  follow 
that  principle,  taxpayers.  Government 
agencies,  and  contractor  will  all  bene- 
fit. 

The  amendment  before  us  has  two 
parts.  Unfortunately,  both  of  them 
violate  the  essential  principle  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment 
says  that  defense  agencies  must  give 
greater  consideration  to  price  when 
evaluating  proposals  for  architectural 
or  engineering  services.  Current  law 
requires  that  agencies  conduct  compe- 
tition on  the  basis  of  quality  of  these 
services,  and  then  negotiate  a  price 
with  the  best  interested  contractor. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  about 
you,  but  I  sure  would  not  want  to  have 
my  office  on  an  upper  floor  of  a  build- 
ing designed  by  the  low  bidder.  I 
would  not  want  to  drive  over  a  bridge 
built  by  the  cheapest  engineer.  The 
cost  of  the  services  of  architects  and 
engineers  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  projects  involved,  but 
the  quality  of  those  services  has  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  total  quality  and 
cost.  Even  if  the  best  services  cost  a  bit 
more  than  inferior  alternatives,  they 
are  well  worth  the  money  because 
they  give  us  better  results,  at  more 
cost-effective  prices. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing  the 
current  ceiling  on  the  value  of  archi- 
tect or  engineer  contracts  which  may 
be  set  aside  for  small  businfesses.  If 
this  provision  were  to  become  law.  all 
architect  and  engineer  contracts  could 
be  set  aside  for  small  firms.  The  result 
of  this  massive  kind  of  set  aside  is  that 
defense  agencies  could  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  skills  and  experience  which 
larger  companies  can  provide.  I  am  not 
a  booster  of  big  business,  but  it  seems 
to  be  that  if  a  larger  firm  can  give  the 
Government  a  better  product  at  an  ac- 
ceptable price,  we  would  be  foolish  to 
forbid  the  Government  from  accepting 
the  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
would  prevent  Government  agencies 
from  taking  best  advantage  of  the  ar- 
chitectural and  engineering  services 
available  in  the  private  sector.  I  urge 
its  rejection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SHUMWAY 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shumway;  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SALE  OF  AMMUNITION  FOR  AVALANCHE-CONTROL 
PURPOSES 

Sec.  .  (a)(1)  Chapter  441  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"§4657.  Sale  of  ammunition  for  avalanche-con- 
trol purposes 

"Subject  to  the  needs  of  the  Army,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  sell  ammunition 
for  military  weapons  which  are  used  for  ava- 
lanche-control purposes  to  any  State  (or 
entity  of  a  State)  or  to  any  other  non-Feder- 
al entity  that  has  been  authorized  by  a 
State  to  use  those  weapons  in  that  State  for 
avalanche-control  purposes.  Sales  of  ammu- 
nition under  this  section  shall  be  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  ammunition  be  used  only 
for  avalanche-control  purposes.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"4657.  Sale  of  ammunition  of  avalanche- 
control  purposes.", 
(b)  Section  4657  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1984. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  this  side  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
amendment  and  we  would  accept  it  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  it  also.  It  makes 
sense  for  the  sale  of  ammunition  for 
avalanche  control  for  snow  and  so 
forth  be  allowed.  We  certainly  accept 
it  on  this  side. 
Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
simply  embodies  the  language  of  H.R. 


1054,  a  bill  "To  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  sell  ammunition 
for  use  for  avalanche-control  pur- 
poses." An  identical  Senate  version  of 
this  bill  was  approved  by  voice  vote  on 
May  8,  1984. 

Currently,  the  various  Mountain 
States  may  obtain  ammunition  for  use 
in  avalanche  control  through  the  de- 
fense property  disposal  service.  Only 
surplus  ammunition  such  as  that  used 
in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war 
can  be  provided.  Unfortunately,  the 
supply  of  usable  rounds  is  diminishing 
rapidly.  Most  importantly,  the  fuses  ' 
on  these  surplus  shells  are  very  old 
and  were  designed  to  detonate  the 
shell  on  hard  impact.  When  used  on 
soft  snow  banks,  the  shells  too  often 
fail  to  explode— creating  an  obvious 
public  safety  hazard. 

California,  for  example,  had  58  duds 
out  of  approximately  2.100  rounds 
used  in  the  winter  of  1983.  Then,  in 
the  fall,  two  young  boys  in  my  con- 
gressional district  returned  from  a 
hike  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
with  four  unexploded  75-millimeter  re- 
coilless  cannon  shells.  Fortunately,  an 
Army  demolition  team  successfully  re- 
moved the  dangerous  rounds  without 
incident. 

This  amendment  will  permit  the 
Army  to  sell  more  reliable,  recondi- 
tioned, and  nonsurplus  ammunition 
which  will  reduce  the  likelihood  of  un- 
exploded rounds  remaining  in  the  po- 
tential avalanche  area.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  formally  sup- 
ported the  original  legislation  in  a 
letter  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  the  bill  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  a  number  of  State  transpor- 
tation agencies. 

The  ammunition  will  be  sold  to  the 
States  on  a  reimbursable  b^is— there 
will  be  no  Federal  budgetary  impact. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Shumway). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5167.  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill  for  1985. 
I  am  concerned,  however,  over  section 
602  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  housing 
allowance  program  for  military  per- 
sonnel. Section  602  would  eliminate 
the  rent-plus  system  currently  operat- 
ing in  my  State  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  replace  it  with  the  variable 
housing  allowance  program  (VHA). 

Hawaii  and  Alaska  have  traditionally 
been  recognized  as  overseas  points  for 
military  entitlement  purposes.  The 
high  cost  of  living  in  both  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  as  well  as  the  large  expense  of 
travel  impose  a  unique  hardship  upon 
armed  service   personnel   assigned   in 

In  1982,  the  rent-plus  program  was 
implemented  for  both  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  to  respond  to  the  high  cost  of 
housing  in  these  two  States.  The  prior 
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housing  allowance  program  proved  to 
be  grossly  inadequate  in  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  military  personnel. 
Surveys  showed  that  the  previous  pro- 
gram was  not  flexible  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  rising  housing  costs.  With 
the  implementation  of  rent-plus,  this 
problem  has  been  greatly  relieved. 

In  January  of  this  year,  I  was  ad- 
vised that  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  be  conducting  a  formal  audit  of 
rent-plus  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska  to  de- 
termine whether  adjustments  to  the 
program  are  required.  This  audit  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  August  of 
this  year,  and  it  will  establish  whether 
this  program  effectively  responds  to 
the  housing  needs  of  military  families 
in  these  high-cost  areas. 

I  am  extremely  troubled  that  the 
elimination  of  rent-plus  without  the 
benefit  of  review  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's audit  will  result  in  the  ter- 
mination of  a  program  which  should 
have  been  maintained.  Many  in  the 
military  have  contacted  me  to  commu- 
nicate not  only  their  strong  support 
for  this  program  but  also  their  fear 
that  the  elimination  of  rent-plus  will 
place  them  in  a  terrible  financial 
squeeze.  Some  of  this  concern  will  be 
relieved  by  "grandfathering  in"  mili- 
tary personnel  already  under  rent-plus 
as  of  December  31,  1984. 

Nonetheless.  I  am  still  very  much 
concerned  about  whether  VHA  will 
provide  an  adequate  housing  allow- 
ance for  military  personnel  assigned  to 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  after  the  December 
cut-off  date.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  in 
Hawaii,  there  is  insufficient  on-base 
housing.  I  question  whether  military 
families  relying  on  VHA  will  be  able  to 
find  suitable  housing  in  Hawaii's  com- 
petitive private  housing  market.  Indi- 
cations are  that  under  VHA  a  greater 
number  of  these  families  will  be  forced 
to  absorb  a  larger  portion  of  their 
housing  cost. 

The  DOD  audit  should  provide  an- 
swers to  the  questions  surrounding 
rent-plus.  More  importantly,  I  believe 
this  audit  should  play  a  role  in  any  de- 
termination of  whether  rent-plus 
should  be  terminated  in  favor  of  VHA. 
Despite  my  objections  to  section  602  of 
this  bill.  I  intend  to  support  H.R.  5167. 
This  bill  provides  authority  for  all 
major  defense  procurement,  research, 
operations  and  maintenance  programs. 
This  legislation  must  be  enacted  in  the 
interest  of  our  national  security. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  my  praise  for  the  new  GI  edu- 
cational assistaiKe  program,  title  VII 
of  the  fiscal  year  1985  defense  authori- 
zation bill.  I  strongly  support  this  ini- 
tiative to  solve  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion problems.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
wise  investment  in  a  strong  defense. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  support  for  the  amendments  to 
eliminate  the  inefficiencies  in  the  mili- 
tary spare  parts  procurement  system 
and  to  require   warranties  on  major 


weapons.  These  amendments  are  part 
of  a  commonsense  approach  to  mili- 
tary procurement.  Promoting  private 
sector  competition  so  that  the  price 
paid  for  spare  parts  will  be  the  market 
rate,  as  well  as  insuring  that  the  sys- 
tems we  buy  actually  work,  means 
budget  savings  and  a  lower  Federal 
deficit. 

However,  in  total,  this  authorization 
bill  spends  more  than  we  can  afford. 
This  past  April,  we  passed  a  budget 
resolution  that  established  a  level  of 
3.5-percent  real  growth  in  defense 
spending.  Yet.  H.R.  5167  even  as 
amended  calls  for  5.5  percent  real 
growth.  What  little  spending  re- 
straints we  did  impose  were  forced 
upon  the  wrong  areas:  personnel  and 
readiness  accounts.  Hard  choices  must 
be  made  when  considering  the  defense 
budget.  When  it  comes  to  matters  of 
defense  spending.  Congress  must 
choose  what  we  can  afford  and  what 
we  need.  We  need  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  personnel,  conventional 
forces,  and  readiness.  We  do  not  need 
nor  can  we  afford  all  of  these  new  nu- 
clear weapons  systems. 

We  did  not  choose  to  eliminate  any 
major  weapon  system  from  this  bill. 
Consequently,  this  bill  busts  the 
budget.  When  we  here  in  Congress  ex- 
hibit our  ability  to  make  hard  but  nec- 
essary choices  in  military  spending 
and  slay  within  our  budget  guide- 
lines—I will  vote  "yes."  Today  I  must 
vote  "no  " 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin's amendment. 

I  will  let  my  colleagues  make  the 
technical  arguments  in  f&vor  of  this 
amendment,  as  they  are  far  better 
versed  in  that  area  than  I.  What  I 
want  to  address  is  a  broader  point  con- 
cerning this  adminstration's  policy 
toward  arms  control. 

This  administration's  plans  to 
deploy  nuclear  armed  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles  illustrate  what  I  consid- 
er to  be  the  central  flaw  in  the  Presi- 
dent's approach  toward  arms  control. 

The  President  is  more  concerned 
with  not  limiting  and  controlling 
American  nuclear  weapons  than  he  is 
with  preventing  the  deployment  of 
new  Soviet  arms  targeted  on  our  coun- 
try, our  people. 

The  issue  before  us  demonstrates 
this  point.  Soviet  deployment  of  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  these 
weapons  off  our  shores  will  far  more 
gravely  threaten  our  security  than  our 
deployment  will  threaten  the  Soviets. 
Geography  dictates  this.  The  size  of 
the  Soviet  submarine  fleet  dictates 
this.  The  potential  for  supersonic 
Soviet  weapons  dictates  this.  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  understand  why  the 
Navy,  the  Pentagon,  or  the  President 
and  his  advisers  wish  to  see  this  threat 
realized. 

But  apparently  they  do.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  seek  specific  limitations 


on  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  in  his 
former  arms  talks  with  the  Soviets. 
The  Pentagon  has  not  tried  to  avoid 
the  verification  problems  that  would 
arise  from  our  weapon's  dual  capabil- 
ity, were  the  President  to  seek  such 
limitations.  The  administration's  ac- 
tions regarding  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles  have  virtually  guaranteed 
that  we  will  soon  be  faced  with  a  quali- 
tatively new  threat  to  our  security: 
Soviet  deployment  of  these  missiles. 
That  represents  to  me  a  criminal  ne- 
glect of  their  responsibilities  concern- 
ing the  security  of  this  country,  our 
country. 

I  do  not  think  that  Congress  is  well 
suited  to  the  job  of  managing  and  con- 
trolling the  nuclear  weapons  policy  of 
the  United  States.  But  I  have  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  just  that  by  voting 
for  this  amendment,  because  I  do  not 
consider  the  President  capable  of  per- 
forming his  duties  in  this  area.  Vote 
•yes"  with  the  gentlemen  from  Iowa, 
Tennessee.  Wisconsin,  and  I.  and  ex- 
press some  concern  for  limiting  Soviet 
weapons  as  well  as  our  own.* 
•  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rose  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  AspiN)  restricting  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles.  The  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
sile (SLCM)  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
U.S.  Navy's  effort  to  increase  and  di- 
versify the  striking  power  of  the  fleet. 
SLCM  will  be  based  aboard  large  num- 
bers of  surface  ships  and  submarines, 
giving  them  a  capability  to  strike  at 
long-range  enemy  ships  with  conven- 
tional warheads,  and  land  targets  with 
conventional  or  nuclear  warheads. 
SLCM  will  allow  the  Navy  to  pros- 
ecute strikes  in  areas  where  defenses 
make  it  prohibitively  expensive  to  use 
naval  air  initially,  and  it  will  allow 
naval  forces  not  accompanied  by  an 
aircraft  carrier  to  launch  effective 
strikes. 

Specifically  dealing  with  the  nuclear 
land  attack  version  of  SLCM  and  its 
impact  on  arms  control,  let  me  begin 
by  saying  that  arms  control  is  an  im- 
portant issue  to  all  of  us.  Unfortunate- 
ly, progress  in  arms  control  over  the 
years  has  been  painfully  slow  and  the 
results  very  limited.  Worse,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  progress  will  be  achieved 
any  more  quickly  in  the  future. 
Indeed,  arms  control  is  surely  one  of 
mankind's  more  elusive  goals,  and 
while  we  must  continue  negotiating 
meaningful  steps,  we  must  not  forget 
the  issues  which  are  equally  important 
in  the  interim.  Those  issues  are  deter- 
rence and  stabilization. 

DCTerrence.  preventing  a  nuclear 
war.  is  everything;  it  is  the  name  of 
the  game,  short  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment, which  someday  may  be  possible. 
The  Soviet  Union  understandably 
dreads  the  deployment  of  nuclear 
SLCM's  aboard  virtually  every  major 


attack  submarine  and  ship  in  our 
Navy.  That  widespread  deployment 
will  tremendously  stress  the  Soviet's 
ability  to  deny  our  naval  forces  the  ca- 
pability to  prosecute  powerful  retalia- 
tory strikes.  By  deploying  SLCM  the 
United  States  will,  at  modest  cost,  sig- 
nificantly increase  its  ability  to  deter 
nuclear  war. 

Stabilization,  minimizing  the  temp- 
tation of  a  first  strike,  is  a  characteris- 
tic our  future  weapon  systems  should 
emphasize.  It  is  really  an  essential 
factor  of  deterrence  and  SLCM  will 
contribute  to  it  greatly.  Because  of  its 
worldwide  deployment  under  and  on 
the  seas,  SLCM  is  a  highly  survivable 
weapon.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a 
first  strike  against  It  being  successful. 
Conversely,  like  our  air-  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles.  SCLM's  sub- 
sonic speed  means  that  it  has  no  stra- 
tegic first  strike  potential  for  us.  So  we 
see  that  the  introduction  of  SCLM 
does  not  tempt  either  side  to  launch  a 
first  strike.  Its  role  would  be  that  of  a 
nuclear  reserve  force  to  guarantee 
that  an  aggressor  could  not  win. 

Given  then  that  we  must  have  nucle- 
ar weapons,  SLCM  is  the  right  kind  of 
new  system  to  have.  It  Is  a  deterrent.. 
It  is  stabilizing.  It  Is  affordable. 

We  should  recognize  that  by  deploy- 
ing SLCM.  the  United  States  will  not 
be  creating  the  Issue  of  dual-capable 
sea-launched  cruise*,  missiles.  The 
Soviet  Union  did  that  years  ago.  and,  I 
might  add,  they  did  not  concern  them- 
selves with  the  attendant  arms  control 
Issues.  Right  now  the  Soviets  have 
cruise  missiles  on  their  ships  and  sub- 
marines capable  of  delivering  conven- 
tional or  nuclear  warheads  against  our 
ships  and  our  cities.  Indeed,  we  should 
have  been  alarmed  about  this  situa- 
tion years  ago.  The  Soviets  do  have  in 
effect  a  first-strike  capability  here. 
Many  of  our  military,  industrial,  and 
population  centers  lie  near  our  coasts. 
Sea-launched  cruise  missiles  could 
strike  these  targets  In  a  matter  of  min- 
utes. The  situation  does  not  exist  the 
other  way  around,  however,  since  the 
Soviet  Union  is  1.000  miles  Inland 
from  deep  water. 

That  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
how  best  to  attempt  to  bring  the  Sovi- 
ets to  the  negotiating  table  on  this 
issue.  Our  not  deploying  nuclear 
SLCM's  certainly  will  not  do  it.  The 
Soviets  never  give  up  anything  unilat- 
erally. As  always  In  the  past,  we  can 
only  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength,  with  the  bird  In  hand.  We 
should  deploy  nuclear  SLCM's.  If  ap- 
propriate at  some  future  time,  they 
can  be  eliminated  from  our  and  the 
Soviet  fleets  with  at  least  as  good  a 
verification  scheme  as  is  possible  now. 
Alternately.  If  control  Instead  of  elimi- 
nation is  agreed  upon,  the  counting  of 
launch  platforms,  that  is.  submarines 
and  ships.  Instead  of  launcher  tubes, 
may  be  satisfactory. 


I  submit  then  that  we  should  begin 
deployment  of  nuclear  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles  as  scheduled  to  stand 
with  our  air-  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles,  and  thereby  complete 
the  establishment  of  this  new  stabiliz- 
ing deterrent.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  this  amendment. 

BGM-109  Sea-Launched  Cruise  Missile 
(Tomahawk) 

The  budget  request  contained  $589.0  mil- 
lion for  BGM-109  Tomahawk  sea  launched 
cruise  missile  (SLCM)  procurement  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  including  $532.1  million  for  pro- 
curement of  180  missiles  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
$28.0  million  for  advance  procurement  of 
180  missiles  in  fiscal  year  1986  and  $28.9 
million  for  initial  spares.  The  committee 
recommends  authorization  of  the  amounts 
requested. 

The  Tomahawk  cruise  missile  is  designed 
as  a  long  range  nuclear  or  conventionally 
armed  land  attack  weapon  and  as  a  conven- 
tionally armed  stand-off  anti-ship  weapon. 
The  Tomahawk  is  sized  to  be  fired  from  tor- 
pedo tubes  sind  is  capable  of  being  deployed 
from  a  variety  of  air,  surface  ship,  subma- 
rine and  land  platforms.  The  fiscal  year 
1985  authorization  would  support  procure- 
ment of  75  anti-ship  and  105  land  attack 
missiles.  A  competitive  buy  involving  two 
contractors  is  planned  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  Navy's  sea  launched  cruise  missile 
shares  a  production  line  with  the  Air  Force 
ground  launched  cruise  missile  (GLCM). 
With  180  Navy  missiles  and  120  Air  Force 
missiles,  the  committee  recommends  a  total 
of  300  Tomahawk  production  units  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  This  production  rate  (25  per 
month)  is  the  minimum  rate  that  will  sus- 
tain competition  within  the  program  to  con- 
tain costs  and,  hopefully,  to  reduce  unit 
costs.  Because  the  Tomahawk  program  is 
among  the  highest  priorities  of  both  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  and  competition 
will  be  possible  only  with  a  relatively  stable 
annual  production  program,  no  change  in 
the  program  is  recommended. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  5167 
(Department  of  Defense  Aurhorization  Act. 
1985) 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEA-LAUNCHED  CRUISE  MISSILES 

Sec.  —  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
not  provide  for  the  deployment  of  any 
cruise  missile  designed  to  carry  a  nuclear 
warhead  and  to  be  launched  from  a  naval 
vessel  or  for  the  assembly  of  nuclear  war- 
heads onto  such  a  cruise  missile  until— 

(1)  the  President  submits  to  Congress  a 
report  describing  a  method— 

(A)  by  which  it  is  possible  to  determine 
whether   a   cruise   missile   designed   to   be 

•launched  from  a  naval  vessel  is  convention- 
ally armed  or  nuclear  armed  and  by  which  it 
Is  possible  to  verify  a  limitation  on  the 
numljer  of  cruise  missiles  armed  with  nucle- 
ar warheads  and  deployed  on  naval  vessels; 
and 

(B)  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  have 
certified  in  writing  is  a  high-confidence 
method  as  applied  by  the  tJnited  States  to 
cruise  missiles  of  another  nation  and  is  an 
acceptable  method  for  use  when  applied  by 
another  nation  to  cruise  missiles  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(2)  Congress  specifically  authorizes  such 
deployment  or  assembly  in  legislaton  en- 


acted after  such  report  is  received  by  Con- 
gress. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  affects  the  au- 
thority to  carry  out  deployment  of  conven- 
tionally armed  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles.* 

•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes 
to  express  my  support  for  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Serving  on  both  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  I  think  I  am 
in  a  good  position  to  comment  on  the 
relationship  between  the  health  of  our 
merchant  marine  and  our  national  de- 
fense capabilities.  Let  me  be  brief. 

I  am  committed  to  insuring  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  Nation's  military  sealift 
capability.  I  am  also  dedicated  to 
maintaining  the  facilities  and  labor 
force  necessary  for  our  shipyard  mobi- 
lization base. 

Currently,  our  sealift  capability  is 
woefully  inadequate.  The  addition  of 
two  U.S.-flag  passenger  vessels  capable 
of  being  converted  to  troop  or  hospital 
ships  in  time  of  military  need  is  a  good 
idea.  This  issue  has  been  the  subject 
of  hearings  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Additionally,  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
quickly  losing  both  the  shipyard  facili- 
ties and  the  trained,  working  labor 
force  necessary  to  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently convert  and  service  vessels  in 
time  of  national  emergency.  It  is  this 
aspect  of  the  issue  and  has  led  seg- 
ments of  the  maritime  community  to 
oppose  this  amendment.  They  see  the 
amendment  as  a  wholesale  attack  on 
the  Jones  Act.  and  claim  it  will  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  domestic  passenger 
shipbuilding.  That  is  just  not  the  case. 
I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  protec- 
tions the  Jones  Act  provides  to  the  do- 
mestic shipping  industry.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  this  amendment  does 
not  represent  a  change  of  policy  re- 
garding domestic  waterbome  trade, 
nor  should  it.  Rather,  the  amendment 
makes  a  specific  exemption  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Jones  Act  in  this  particu- 
lar instance. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  been  quite 
some  time  since  cruise  ships  of  the  size 
we  are  discussing  here— 750-plus  pas- 
sengers—were built  in  America.  Inter- 
estingly, in  addressing  this  issue  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, we  seem  to  have  stimulated 
the  domestic  passenger  shipbuilding 
industry,  because  I  am  now  hearing 
about  several  plans  that  are  in  the 
works  for  American-built  cruise  ships. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  these  plans  come 
to  fruition,  but  they  do  not  obviate  the 
need  for  this  amendment,  nor  is  their 
success  threatened  by  the  amend- 
ment's passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
limited  in  scope.  It  does  not  address 
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the  myriad  difficulties  that  beset  our 
maritime  industries,  nor  does  it  single- 
handedly  revitalize  our  sealift  capabil- 
ity. Unfortunately,  this  amendment  is 
but  a  Band-Aid  for  a  seriously  ill  pa- 
tient. As  such,  it  is  no  substitute  for 
the  long-term,  comprehensive  re- 
sponse that  we  so  desperately  need. 
We  must  revitalize  all  facets  of  the 
American  maritime  industries  if  we 
are  to  encourage  domestic  shipbuild 
ing.  which  is  the  only  way  to  ultimate- 
ly meet  our  national  defense  needs. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  McCldskeY'.  There 
seems  to  be  a  common  belief  in  this 
body  that  we  must  choose  between  a 
balanced  budget  and  a  strong  national 
defense.  I  reject  thai  line  of  thinking 
and  believe  that  this  amendment  goes 
a  long  way  toward  reconciling  these 
two  goals. 

This  amendment  directs  the  Defense 
Department  to  report  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  implementing  two  specific 
Grace  Commission  recommendations. 
The  first  deals  with  the  system  of 
making  progress  payments  to  defense 
contractors  to  offset  high  interest 
rates  and  inflation.  The  second  is  to 
update  and  modify  an  automated  data 
processing  system  in  order  lo  achieve 
more  cost-effective  control  of  Defense 
Department  inventories.  Both  pro- 
grams will  need  an  initial  investment 
of  time  and  money.  But  the  payoffs 
down  the  line  are  great. 

Because  this  amendment  only  re- 
quires a  report,  it  allows  plenty  of 
time  for  the  E>efense  E>epartment  to 
outline  their  opposition— if  any.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Grace  Commission,  re- 
forms in  these  two  areas  alone  could 
achieve  a  savings  of  almost  $20  billion 
in  the  next  3  years. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican Grace  Commission  Task  Force. 
This  report  set  out  to  put  Government 
finances  and  spending  on  a  sound  busi- 
nesslike, cost-effective  basis.  This 
amendment  is  a  first  step.  I  would  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  it 
and  all  future  efforts  to  implement 
the  various  recommendations  of  this 
report.* 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  5167,  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  It  is  a  carefully  weighed  bill.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  worked  diligently  to 
strike  a  judicious  balance  between 
fiscal  conservatism  and  the  urgent 
need  to  improve  our  military  readi- 
ness. While  the  bill  contains  many 
controversial  items.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  address  an  extremely 
important  provision  that  may  be  over- 


looked  in   the   heat   of  congressional 
debate. 

H.R.  5167  would  remove  the  so- 
called  end-strength  regulation  that 
now  limits  the  number  of  personnel 
employed  for  defense-related  service 
functions.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
side  effect  of  the  end-strength  restric- 
tion is  that  it  virtually  forces  oper- 
ations officers  to  make  decisions  re- 
garding contracting  out  that  would 
not  be  made  if  personnel  ceilings  were 
not  in  effect.  Consider  the  case  of  a 
manager  of  an  installation  that  is 
nearing  its  personnel  ceiling.  The 
manager  must  contract  out  jobs  that 
he  may  wish  to  retain,  before  the  in- 
stallation can  undertake  new  functions 
or  even  accelerate  work  in  progress. 
This  forces  the  commanders  to  step  up 
the  pace  of  contracting  out  without 
considering  the  long-term  effects  of 
their  actions. 

As  we  all  know,  a  great  many  service 
functions  cannot  and  should  not  be 
contracted  out.  Some  functions  are  in- 
herently governmental.  Responsibility 
for  these  functions  rightfully  lies  with 
the  installation's  dedicated,  career 
civil  servants.  Still  other  functions 
cannot  be  performed  as  expertly  or  as 
cost-effectively  by  private  contractors 
as  by  experienced  civil  servants  al- 
ready on  the  job.  Personnel  ceilings 
often  force  managers  to  ignore  these 
facts.  Managers  are  forced  into  con- 
tracting out  functions  that  ought  to  be 
retained,  and  this  seriously  undercuts 
our  military  readiness. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  contracting 
out  might  be  costing  us  more  than  it 
saves.  It  is  penny-wise  and  pound-fool- 
ish to  sacrifice  long-term  economy  for 
short-term  budget  savings.  I  support 
the  removal  of  the  personnel  ceiling 
because  it  discourages  the  Department 
of  Defense  from  its  reckless  push  to 
contract  out  civilian  jobs.  But  remov- 
ing the  personnel  ceilings  is  not 
enough.  We  must  take  stronger  action 
to  control  and  police  the  contracting 
out  policy. 

Last  year,  I  authorized  to  the  fiscal 
year  1984  Defense  Authorization  Act 
requiring  the  DOD  to  report  on  the 
cumulative  cost  effects  of  contracting 
out.  Congress  adopted  my  amendment. 
The  Department  of  Defense  submitted 
its  first  report.  That  report  should  be 
carefully  studied.  But  it  covers  only 
the  first  2  years  of  the  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  eliminate  as  many  as 
20,000  civilian  jobs  from  executive 
agencies. 

To  date,  according  to  the  DOD 
report,  the  administration  has  saved 
$250  million  by  contracting  out  9.600 
jobs.  Savings,  however,  are  easy  to 
show  in  the  first  few  years  of  a  con- 
tract. The  hidden  costs  of  contracting 
out  will  become  clear  in  the  later  years 
of  the  program.  And  during  this  time, 
workers  will  suffer  the  brunt  of  this 
policy's  effects.  Consider  the  9.600  in- 
dividuals already  affected  by  contract- 


ing out.  Thousands  of  these  workers 
took  lower  grade  jobs  rather  than  face 
unemployment.  More  than  300  work- 
ers were  pushed  into  premature  retire- 
ment or  simply  forced  out  of  work  al- 
together. 

This  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  In 
the  last  2  years,  the  administration 
has  accelerated  contracting  out. 
Highly  complicated  operations,  crucial 
to  our  readiness,  are  now  being  cut 
from  the  Defense  Department.  This 
means  that  even  more  workers  will 
have  to  choose  between  unemploy- 
ment, premature  retirement.  or 
switching  to  lower  grade  positions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  heard  from 
civil  servants  throughout  Maryland's 
First  Congressional  District.  Their 
firsthand  accounts  and  personal  expe- 
rience with  several  individual  contract- 
ing out  incidences  convince  me  that  we 
must  take  firm  action  to  prevent 
abuses  of  the  A-76  policy.  The  removal 
of  personnel  ceilings  is  a  good  first 
step,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning.* 
•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  I  have  offered 
will  correct  a  problem  encountered  by 
the  Air  Force,  and  in  particular,  the 
Air  Logistics  centers,  one  of  which  is 
in  my  district. 

Because  of  a  law  passed  last  year 
which  requires  apprtfval  of  sole  source 
contracts  by  the  head  of  the  procuring 
activity  if  they  are  over  a  certain 
dollar  threshold,  a  relative  handful  of 
people  have  had  to  review  thousands 
of  contract  files  which  are  shipped 
from  the  buying  activity  to  the  major 
command,  where  the  head  of  the  pro- 
curing activity  is  located. 

For  example,  contracts  signed  in 
Minot,  N.  Dak.,  must  be  sent,  with  all 
accompanying  documents,  to  Strategic 
Air  Command  Headquarters  in 
Omaha.  Contracts  from  George  Air 
Force  Base  in  California  are  sent  to 
Tactical  Air  Command  Headquarters 
in  Langley.  Va..  and  contracts  from 
Yakota  Air  Force  Base  in  Japan  must 
be  sent  to  Pacific  Air  Command  Head- 
quarters in  Hawaii. 

During  the  past  year  since  this  pro- 
vision has  been  in  effect,  lead  times  to 
allow  the  shipping  of  contract  files 
back  and  forth  have  increased  at  least 
15  days,  causing  the  Air  Force  to  en- 
large its  inventory  to  cover  this  added 
leadtime,  and  resulting  in  additional 
costs  of  approximately  $42  million. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered 
simply  allows  the  delegation  of  this 
approval  authority  to  a  general  or  flag 
officer  or  senior  executive  service  civil- 
ian employee  at  the  local  buying  activ- 
ity. Thus,  the  approval  must  still  be 
made  at  a  very  high  level,  but  without 
sending  contracts  back  and  forth 
across  the  country  or  around  the 
world.  I  believe  this  will  result  in  more 
effective  management,  and  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  amendment.* 


•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  offering  this 
amendment.  Sometimes  in  our  efforts 
to  insure  that  the  procurement  proc- 
ess is  improved,  we  do  not  realize  the 
impact  of  the  changes  we  make. 

The  Warner  Robbins  Air  Logistics 
Center  in  my  district  has  encountered 
serious  delays  in  complying  with  that 
provision.  Since  the  head  of  the  pro- 
curing activity  for  Warner  Robbins  is 
at  Headquarters  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command  in  Ohio,  the  delays  associat- 
ed with  getting  someone  there  to  sign 
off  on  the  procurement  is  significant. 

Since  the  headquarters  is  so  far  re- 
moved from  those  making  the  initial 
decision  to  award  the  sole  source  con- 
tract, the  approval  becomes  somewhat 
mechanical.  I  believe  the  approach  we 
adopted  in  H.R.  5064  of  having  a  com- 
petition advocate  at  the  actual  buying 
activity  makes  more  sense. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  would  allow  delega- 
tion of  the  authority  to  approve  sole 
source  contracts  but  still  requires  the 
approving  authority  to  be  a  senior  ex- 
ecutive service  civilian  or  general  or 
flag  officer.  I  certainly  believe  this  is 
in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  sole  source  contracts  only  be  ap- 
proved by  a  senior  official. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  amendment.* 
*  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hertel). 

Passage  of  the  Hertel  amendment  to 
permit  targeting  a  small  portion  of  the 
Federal  Government's  procurement 
contracts  to  companies  in  distressed 
areas  makes  good  military  and  good 
economic  sense: 

It  will  diversity  and  expand  the  in- 
dustrial base  needed  for  rapid  mobili- 
zation in  the  event  of  war  or  national 
emergency; 

It  will  create  jobs  without  increasing 
the  Federal  deficit  or  establishing  a 
new  Government  program; 

It  will  ease  demand  for  income  main- 
tenance programs— like  foods  stamps, 
unemployment  benefits,  and  welfare— 
in  areas  hard  hit  by  the  recession;  and 

It  will  preserve  competition  for  de- 
fense contracts— the  contracts  can  be 
targeted  to  labor  surplus  areas  only  if 
bids  are  submitted  to  assure  adequate 
competition  and  a  reasonable  price. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  Pentagon  budget  affected 
by  this  amendment  involves  purchases 
made  by  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency— the  branch  of  the  Defense 
Department  responsible  for  nonstrate- 
gic  goods  and  services  that  are  used  by 
all  sections  of  the  military.  This  com- 
bined budget  represents  roughly  $15 
billion  to  $20  billion  for  the  purchase 
of  such  common  items  as  food,  cloth- 
ing, medical  supplies,  hardware,  hand- 
tools,  and  other  such  items.  Most  of 
the  available  suppliers  for  tiiese  goods 


are  small  businesses  eager  for  Govern- 
ment contracts,  so  the  program  is 
likely  to  result  in  better  quality  and 
performance  as  well  as  reasonable  and 
competitive  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
help  those  communities  strapped  by 
the  Reagan  recession,  and  it  will  de- 
crease unemployment  and  the  deficit 
at  the  same  time.  I  urge  its  adoption.* 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule. 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  5167)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  the  Armed  Forces  for  procure- 
ment, for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  for  working  capital 
funds,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  494,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  Dickin- 
son amendment  relating  to  the  MX 
missile  procurement  in  the  General 
Provisions  title. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  Leach 
amendment  for  nuclear  winter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  not  prepared  to  ask  for  a  vote,  but 
I  do  now  demand  a  separate  vote  on 
the  Stratton  amendment  on  nuclear 
winter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment 
on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment:  Page  131.  after  line  2,  insert 
the  following  new  title  (and  redesignate  the 
succeeding  titles  and  sections  accordingly): 

TITLE  IX-NUCLEAR  WINTER  STUDY 

GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED  STUDIES  OF  NUCLEAR 
WINTER 

Sec.  901.  (a)  If  any  Government  agency 
undertakes  a  study  of  the  phenomenon  re- 
ferred to  as  'nuclear  winter"  pursuant  to 
proper  authorization,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  participate  in  such  study  to  the 
extent  (and  only  to  the  extent)  that  the 
participation  of  the  Secretary  in  the  study 
is  directly  relevant  lo  defense  related  as- 
pects of  the  nuclear-winter  phenomenon. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not 
spend  more  than  $1,500,000  for  participa- 
tion in  a  study  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a). 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pease).  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
might  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  if  this 
amendment  just  read  by  the  Clerk 
would  be  commonly  known  as  the 
Stratton  amendment  on  nuclear 
winter? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that 
that  is  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  MX  missile 
program  shall  be  as  provided  under  section 
103(a)  and  such  program  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  section  110. 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

■Notwithstanding  the  previous  sentence, 
no  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  in  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  for  acquisition  of  MX  missiles 
unless  the  Congress  approves  the  obligation 
of  such  funds  by  joint  resolution  after  April 
1,  1985. 

"It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  sus- 
pension of  funds  for  procurement  of  MX 
missiles  for  fiscal  year  1985  constitutes  a 
moratorium  on  procurement  of  missiles 
under  such  program  but  does  not  constitute 
a  unilateral  termination  of  the  program." 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  STRATTON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  demand  for  a  separate  vote  on 
the  Leach  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
that  the  amendments  are  voted  on  in 
the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
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bill.  The  Leach  amendment  will  be 
called  after  this  one. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aruiounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  199.  noes 
196.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
37,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  2031 

AYES- 199 

Ackermmn 

Gephardt 

Ottinger 

Addabtm 

Glirkman 

Owens 

Akaka 

Gonzalez 

Panelta 

Albosta 

GoodlinR 

Paul 

Annunzio 

Gradison 

Pea.se 

Applecale 

Gray 

Penny 

AuColn 

Green 

Perkins 

Bamcs 

Hall  1  IN  < 

Petri 

Bates 

HalliOH> 

Pickle 

B«dell 

Hamilton 

Rahall 

Beilenson 

Harkin 

RangrI 

Bennett 

Harruion 

Ratchford 

Bereuter 

Hayes 

Richard.son 

Berman 

Heflel 

Ridge 

BiagKl 

Hertel 

Rostenkowski 

Bo«gs 

Hoyer           • 

Roukema 

Poland 

Hubbard 

Roybal 

Bonior 

Jacobs 

Russo 

Bonker 

Johnson 

Savage 

Borski 

Jones  (NC> 

Scheuer 

Bosro 

Jones  1  OK  i 

Schneider 

Boucher 

Kaptur 

Schroeder 

Boxer 

Kastenmeier 

Schumer 

Brooks 

Kennelly 

Seiberling 

Brown  (CAi 

KUdee 

Shannon 

Burton  (CAi 

Kleczka 

Sharp 

Carper 

Kogovsek 

Sikorski 

Can- 

Kostmayer 

Stsisky 

Clarke 

LfPalce 

Slatlery 

aay 

L^ntos 

Smith  iFLi 

Coelho 

Leach 

Smith  iIAi 

Coleman  iTXi 

Lehman  'CA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Collins 

Lehman  iFLi 

Solarz 

Conte 

Leland 

Spratt 

Conyers 

Levin 

St  Germain 

Couchlin 

Levine 

Staggers 

Gpyne 

Long (LA) 

Stark 

O' Amours 

Long  (MD) 

Stokes 

Duchle 

Lowry  (WAi 

Studds 

Dellums 

Luken 

Swift 

Derrick 

MacKay 

Synar 

Dingell 

Markey 

Tallon 

Donnelly 

Martinez 

Tauke 

Dorcan 

MaUui 

Torres 

Downey 

Mavroules 

Tomcelli 

Durbin 

Mazzoli 

Towns 

Dwyer 

McCloskey 

Traxler 

Dyson 

McHugh 

Udall 

Early 

McNulty 

Vento 

Eckart 

Mica 

Volkmer 

Edcar 

Mikulski 

Walgren 

Edwards  'CAi 

Miller  iCAi 

Waxman 

Evans (lA) 

Mineta 

Weaver 

Evans (IL> 

Minish 

Weiss 

Pascell 

Mitchell 

Wheat 

Pelfhan 

Moakley 

Whitten 

Perraro 

Moody 

Williams  iMT 

Plorio 

Morrison  'CT> 

Wirth 

Poclletu 

Mrazek 

Wise 

Foley 

Murphy 

Wolpe 

PordiMI) 

Natcher 

Wright 

Pord  iTN) 

Neal 

Wyden 

Powler 

Nowak 

Yates 

Prank 

Oakar 

Young  iMOi 

Garcia 

Obersiar 

Zschau 

Gaydos 

Obey 

Ccjdenson 

Olln 
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Anderson 

Hammerschmidt  Parrls 

Andrews  (TX) 

Haiuen  (UT) 

Pashayan 

Archer 

Hart  net  t 

Palman 

Aspin 

Hefner 

Patterson 

Badham 

Highlower 

Porter 

Bartlett 

Hiler 

Price 

Bateman 

Hillls 

Pritchard 

Bethune 

Holt 

Pursell 

Bevill 

Hopkins 

Quillen 

Billrakis 

Horton 

Ray 

Bliley 

Huckaby 

Regula 

Boehlert 

Hughes 

Reid 

Boner 

Hunter 

Rinaldo 

Breaux 

Hutto 

Rltter 

Britt 

Hyde 

Roberts 

Brocmfield 

Ireland 

RobirLson 

Brown  iCOi 

Jones  (TN) 

Roemer 

Broyhill 

Kasich 

Rogers 

Burton  iINi 

Kazen 

Roth 

Byron 

Kemp 

Rowland 

Campbell 

Kindness 

Rudd 

Carney 

Krami  r 

Schaefer 

Chandler 

Lagomarsmo 

Schulze 

Chappell 

Ijitta 

Shaw 

Chappie 

I^-nl 

Shelby 

Cheney 

Levitas 

Shumway 

dinger 

Lewis  iCAl 

Shuster 

Coau 

Lewis  iFL) 

Slljander 

Coleman  i  MO 

Lipinski 

Skeen 

Conable 

Livingston 

Skelton 

Cooper 

Llo;d 

Smith  iNJi 

Corcoran 

Loeffler 

Smith,  Denny 

Courier 

Lett. 

Smith.  Robert 

Craig 

Lowery  i CA i 

Snowe 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lujan 

Snyder 

Crane.  Philip 

Lungren 

Solomon 

Daniel 

Mark 

Spencr 

Dannemeyer 

Madigan 

Stangeland 

Darden 

Marlenee 

Stenholm 

Daub 

Martin  ULi 

St  ration 

DavLs 

Martin  cNCi 

Stump 

de  la  Garza 

Martin  (NYi 

Sundquist 

DeWine 

McCain 

Tauzin 

Dickiiuon 

McCandle.ss 

Taylor 

Dicks 

McCollum 

Thoma-s  i  CA  i 

Dreier 

McDade 

Thomas  iGAi 

Duncan 

McEwen 

Valentine 

Edwards  i  AL  i 

McGrath 

Vander  Jagt 

Emerson 

McKernan 

Vandergnff 

Erlenborn 

Michel 

Vucanonch 

Fiedler 

Miller 'OHi 

Walker 

Fields 

Molinari 

Watkins 

Fish 

Mollohan 

Weber 

Flippo 

Montgomery 

Whitehursl 

Franklin 

Moore 

Whitley 

Frenzel 

Moorhead 

Whiltaker 

Fuqua 

Morri-son  <  WA ) 

Williams  lOHi 

Gekas 

Murtha 

Winn 

Oilman 

Myers 

Wolf 

Gingrich 

Nelson 

Wortley 

Gore 

Nichols 

Wylie 

Gramm 

Nielson 

Yatron 

Gregg 

O  Brien 

Young  <AKi 

Gunderson 

Ortiz 

Young  iFLj 

Hail.  Ralph 

Oxley 

Hall.  Sam 

Packard 
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Frast 
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Alexander 

Oibbon.s 

MrCurdy 

Andrews  ( NC  i 

Guarini 

McKmney 

Anthony 

Hance 

Pepper 

Barnard 

Hansen  'IDi 

Rodmo 

Bryant 

Hatcher 

Roe 

Crockett 

Hawkins 

Rose 

Dixon 

Howard 

Sabo 

Dowdy 

Jefford.s 

Sawyer 

Dymaliy 

Jenkins 

Sen.senbrenner 

Edwards  ■  OK  > 

Koller 

Simon 

English 

Lealh 

Wilson 

Erdreich 

Lundine 

Fazio 

Marriott 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bryant  for.  with  Mr.  Frost  against 
Mr    Sabo  for.   with   Mr.   Leath  of  Texas 
against. 


Mr.  Rodino  for.  with  Mr.  Erdreich  against. 
Mr.  Dixon  for.  with  Mr.  Hance  against. 
Mr.  Jeffords  for.  with  Mr.  Sawyer  against. 
Mr.    McKinney    for.    with    Mr.    Marriott 
against. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bryant).  If  he  were  here, 
he  would  have  voted  "yea"  and  I 
would  have  voted  "nay."  He  is  not 
here,  and  I  have  voted  "present." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  final  amendment 
on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

REPORTS  ON  NUCLEAR  WINTER  FINDINGS  AND 
POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
in  any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  participate  in  any 
comprehensive  interagency  study  conducted 
on  the  atmospheric,  climatic,  environmen- 
tal, and  biological  consequences  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  implications  that  such  conse- 
quences have  for  the  nuclear  weapons  strat- 
egy and  policy,  the  arms  control  policy,  and 
the  civil  defense  policy  of  the  United  Stales. 

(bXl)  Not  '.ater  than  March  1.  1985.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  an  un- 
classified report  suitable  for  release  to  the 
public,  together  with  classified  addenda  (if 
required),  containing  the  following: 

<A)  A  detailed  review  and  assessment  of 
the  findings  in  the  current  body  of  domestic 
and  international  scientific  literature  on  the 
atmospheric,  climatic,  environmental,  and 
biological  consequences  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions and  nuclear  exchanges. 

(B)  A  thorough  evaluation  of  the  implica- 
tions that  such  findings  have  on  (i)  the  nu- 
clear weapons  policy  of  the  United  States, 
especially  with  regard  to  strategy,  targeting, 
planning,  command,  control,  procurement, 
and  deployment,  <ii)  the  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol policy  of  the  United  States,  and  (iii)  the 
civil  defense  policy  of  the  United  States. 

(C)  A  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  results  of  such  evaluation  of  policy  im- 
plications will  be  incorporated  into  the  nu- 
clear weapons,  arms  control,  and  civil  de- 
fense policies  of  the  United  States. 

<D)  An  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which 
current  scientific  findings  on  the  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  explosions  are  being 
studied,  disseminated,  and  used  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

(2)  Not  later  than  March  1st  of  1986  and 
of  1987.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  unclassified  report  suitable  for  re- 
lease to  the  public,  together  with  classified 
addenda  (if  required),  containing— 

(A)  an  update  of  the  items  contained  in 
the  report  descril)ed  in  paragraph  (1), 
taking  into  account  any  scientific  studies 
and  findings  made  by  other  agencies  or 
interagency  taskforces  within  the  Federal 
Government,  and 

(B)  the  results  of  any  study  in  which  the 
Secretary  has  been  participating  under  sub- 
section (a). 


t(c)  Each  report  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
include  separate  discussions  of  (1)  the  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  war  on  the  particular  na- 
tions or  geographic  territories  that  are  the 
targets  of  nuclear  weapons  and  (2)  the  over- 
all global  effects  of  nuclear  war. 

(d)  To  the  extent  practicable  and  not  in- 
consistent with  national  security  consider- 
ations, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  prepar- 
ing the  reports  described  in  subsection  (b). 
shall  consult  with,  and  seek  the  views  and 
assistance  of,  experts  on  the  effects  of  nu- 
clear war  from  other  countries,  including 
experts  from  the  other  nuclear  powers. 

(e)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  study  undertaken  by  any 
Government  agency  concerning  the  phe- 
nomenon referred  to  as  "nuclear  winter", 
and  the  extent  of  that  participation,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  limitation  in  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  including  any  limita- 
tion on  the  total  amoimt  that  may  be  spent 
by  the  Secretary  for  participation  in  any 
such  study.  The  amount  available  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  Secretary  in  any  such 
study  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  provided 
under  annual  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion Acts. 

Mr.  WIRTH  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimotis  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MltJETA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  ISTRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered  as  read   and  printed   in  the 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  QTRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object.   I 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  still  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  ahnoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  vote  be 
reduced  to  5  minutes. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
COURTER 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CouRTER  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  5167,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  298,  noes 
98,  not  voting  37,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  204] 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

AllMista 

Andrews  (NC) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Aspin 

Badham 


AYES— 298 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bennett 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 


Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Borski 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Britt 


Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhill 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MOl 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Craig 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietla 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Grsidison 

Gramm 

Green 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 


Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Lagomarsino 

L^nlos 

Latta 

Lent 

Levin 

lievine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
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Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker  " 

Watkins 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Bedell 
Beilenson 
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B«reutpr 

Brrmmn 

Bonlor 

Bonkcr 

Bosco 

Boxpr 

Broomfleld 

Brown  iCOi 

Burton  iCA> 

Burton  (IN) 

Cl»> 

Collins 

Conable 

Conyers 

Courter 

Crmne.  Daniel 

Cmne.  Philip 

Davis 

Dellunu 

Donnelly 

Dorxan 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  <  CA  > 

Evans  ( lA  i 

Peighan 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Garcia 

Gray 

Gregg 
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Gunderson 

Hansen  i  UT  > 

Harkin 

Hayes 

Hertel 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Leach 

Lehman  iCA) 

Lehman  (Fl^i 

Leiand 

Lujan 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

McCain 

Mitchell 

Moody 

Murphy 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Oltinger 

Packard 

Paul 

Peruiy 


Rangel 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Royt>al 

Russo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Shannon 

Shumway 

Sikorski 

Smith  '  lAi 

Smith.  Denny 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

St  udds 

Taukr 

Thomas  'CA' 

Towns 

Vandergrift 

Vento 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Wyden 

Wylie 


NOT  VOTING-37 


Alexander 

Anthony 

Barnard 

Bryant 

Crockett 

Dixon 

Dowdy 

Dymally 

Edwards' OK  I 

English 

Erdreich 

Fazio 

Gibbons 


Guanni 

Hance 

Hansen  '  ID) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Howard 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Kolter 

Leath 

Lundine 

Marriott 

McCurdy 

D  0020 


McKinnry 

Murtha 

Pepper 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

SensenbrenntT 

Simon 

Wilson 


The  Clerk  announced  'he  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Leath  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr  Sabo 
against. 

Mr.  Erdreich  for.  with  Mr.  Dixon  against. 

Mr.  Anthony  for.  with  Mr.  Crockett 
against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for.  with  Mr.  Lundine  against. 

Mr.  HARKIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  changed 
her  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
military  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  to  prescribe  military  per- 
sonnel levels  for  that  fiscal  year  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  0030 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  on  H.R.  5167.  the 
bill  Just  passed. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DIRECTING       THE       CLERK       TO 
MAKE     CORRECTIONS     IN     EN 
GROSSMENT  OF  H.R.  5167 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill.  H.R.  5167,  the 
Clerk  be  authorized  to  make  necessary 
technical  corrections,  including  title 
and  section  numbers,  punctuation,  and 
cross-references  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  4.  1984 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday.  June  4.  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  oro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munications from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation:  which  were  read  and. 
without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

COMMITTIE  ON  PUBLIC  WoRKS 

AND  Transportation. 
U.S.  House  or  Representatives, 

Washington.  DC.  May  21.  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
TTie  Speaker.  U.S.  House  oj  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the  fol- 
lowing projects  March  6.  1984: 

leases 
Clark  Building.  633  W.  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

CarrGotlstein  Building.  310  K  Street.  An- 
chorage. Alaska. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Los  An- 
geles, California. 
1333  Broadway,  Oakland,  California. 
2221  Northern  Lights  Boulevard,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolutions  are  enclosed. 
Every  l)est  wish. 
Sincerely, 

James  J.  Howard, 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  Public  Works 

AND  THANSPORTAiriON, 

U.S.  House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  May  21.  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  ONeill, 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the  fol- 
lowing project  March  13,  1984: 

lease 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment   and   Food   and   Nutrition   Service. 
One   Embarcadero   Center.   San   Francisco. 
California. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolution  is  enclosed. 
Every  best  wish. 
Sincerely. 

James  J.  Howard. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 

AND  Transportation. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  May  22,  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
77ie  Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the  fol- 
lowing projects  March  13.  1984: 

leases 
211  Main  Street.  San  Francisco.  CA. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Atlanta. 
GA. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolutions  are  enclosed. 
Every  best  wish. 
Sincerely. 

James  J.  Howard, 

Chairmaru 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  OPER- 
ATION OF  THE  ALASKA  RAIL- 
ROAD-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  amd  Commerce: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1983  Annual 
Report  on  the  operation  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  as  required  by  the  Alaska 
Railroad  Enabling  Act  of  March  12, 
1914.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  975g). 
This  report  covers  the  period  from  Oc- 
tober 1.  1982,  through  September  30. 
1983. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  May  31,  1984. 


EXTENSION      OP      WAIVER      AU- 
THORITY   UNDER    TRADE    ACT 
OF    1974-MESSAGE   FROM   THE 
PRESIDENT     OF    THE     UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  98-226) 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  documents  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  402(d)(5)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  a 
further  12-month  extension  of  the  au- 
thority to  waive  subsection  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  402  of  the  Act.  These  docu- 
ments constitute  my  decision  to  con- 
tinue in  effect  this  waiver  authority 
for  a  further  12-month  period. 

I  include  as  part  of  these  documents 
my  determination  that  further  exten- 
sion of  the  waiver  authority  will  sub- 
stantially promote  the  objectives  of 
section  402.  I  also  include  my  determi- 
nation that  continuation  of  the  waiv- 
ers applicable  to  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ples  Republic,  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania  will  substantially  promote 
the  objectives  of  section  402.  The  at- 
tached documents  also  include  my  rea- 
sons for  extension  of  the  waiver  au- 
thority; and  for  my  determination 
that  continuation  of  the  waivers  cur- 
rently in  effect  for  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania  will  substantially  promote 
the  objectives  of  section  402. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  WfaiTE  Hodse.  May  31,  1984. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  you  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  fiscal  year  1983.  This  report 
describes  research  supported  by  the 
Foundation  in  the  mathematical, 
physical,  biological,  social,  behavioral, 
and  information  sciences;  in  engineer- 
ing; and  in  education  for  those  fields. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
a  key  part  of  the  national  effort  to  re- 
vitalize our  capabilities  in  research,  in- 
novation, and  production.  Achieve- 
ments such  as  those  described  here  un- 
derlie much  of  this  Nation's  strength- 
its  economic  growth,  military  security, 
and  the  general  well-being  of  our 
people. 

I  hope  you  will  share  my  enthusiasm 
for  this  fine  work. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  May  31.  1984. 


ANNUAt  REPORT  OP  CORPORA- 
TION FOR  PUBLIC  BROAD- 
CASTING, FISCAL  YEAR  1983- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Eiiergy  and  Commerce: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47 
U.S.C.  396(i)).  I  transmit  herewith  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  for  Fiscal  Year 

1983 

Ronald  Reagan. 
THE  White  House.  May  31. 1984. 


by  Congress.  The  anticipated  effect  of 
spent  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  on  the 
demand  for  uranium  is  also  addressed. 
Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  May  31.  1984. 


COMPREHENSIVE      REVIE?W      ON 
THE    STATUS    OF    THE    DOMES- 
TIC     URANIUM      MINING      AND 
MILLING    INDUSTRY-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  Section  23(a)  of  P.L.  97-415, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
Authorization  Act  of  1983,  the  "Com- 
prehensive Review  on  the  Status  of 
the  Domestic  Uranium  Mining  and 
Milling  Industry"  is  provided  to  the 
Congress. 

The  report  presents  information  on 
the  current  and  projected  status  of 
the  domestic  uranium  mining  and 
milling  industry  including  uranium  re- 
quirements and  inventories,  domestic 
production,  import  penetration,  do- 
mestic and  foreign  ore  reserves,  explo- 
ration expenditures,  employment,  and 
capital  investment.  In  addition  to  pre- 
senting projections  of  industry  behav- 
ior imder  current  policy,  the  report 
provides  projections  under  alternative 
policy  scenarios  in  the  event  that  for- 
eign import  restrictions  were  enacted 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  END  THE 
SYNFUEI^  CORPORATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  proposed  reducing  the 
funding  available  to  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  by  $9  billion.  The 
SFC  would  be  able  to  commit  the  $5 
billion  remaining  to  it  only  for 
projects  that  produce  synfuels  at  a 
price  roughly  competitive  with  con- 
ventional fuels.  Legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  President's  proposal  will  be 
introduced  soon  in  both  Houses. 

Although  the  President's  proposal  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  we  should 
not  stop  there.  The  Synfuels  Corpora- 
tion is  a  flawed  concept  made  worse  by 
incompetent  management.  The  SFC 
would  work  no  better  with  competent 
management  than  would  the  Titanic 
have  survived  with  new  deck  chairs. 
We  should  do  away  with  the  SFC  en- 
tirely and  allow  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  existing  projects  and  for  future 
synfuels  research  and  development. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
do  precisely  this. 

I  am  not  alorie  in  my  opinion  of  the 
SFC.  The  New  Y^rk  Times,  in  an  edi- 
torial published  yesterday,  concluded 
that  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
"has  been  a  waste  of  money  "  and  that 
the  synfuel  program  should  be  moved 
into  the  Energy  Department.  The 
Times  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  review  the  edi- 
torial and  to  join  me  in  closing  down 
the  SFC. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  text  of  the  bill  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  and  the  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times. 

H.R.  5761 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
United  States  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
•'Corporation  ")  shall  be  abolished  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  During  the  period  between  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corporation  under  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  shall  diligently  pursue  all 
necessary  steps  tq  achieve  the  orderly  termi- 
nation of  the  Corporation's  affairs  on  or 
before  the  end  of  such  90-day  period. 

(b)  During  the  90-day  period  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  enter  into  any  legally  binding 
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commitment  whose  duration  extends  past 
the  end  of  such  90-day  period. 

Sec.  3.  (axi)  Upon  the  abolition  of  the 
Corporation  under  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  the  responsibility  for  administering  any 
remaining  legally  binding  commitments  of 
the  Corporation  shall  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  who  for  such  purposes  shall 
succeed  to  all  the  powers,  duties,  rights,  and 
obligations  of  the  Corporation  under  title  I 
of  the  Energy  Security  Act. 

<2>  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"legally  binding  commitment"  shall  not  In- 
clude any  nonbinding  pledges  of  assistance 
or  letters  of  intent. 

(b)  In  administering  the  legally  binding 
commitments  of  the  Corporation  entered 
into  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  under  the  authority  of  title  I  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  not  enter  into  any  additional 
legally  binding  commitments  or  any  exten- 
sions of  such  existing  commitments. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Upon  the  date  o)  enactment  of 
this  Act,  all  funds,  except  those  described  in 
subsection  (b),  which  have  t>een  appropri- 
ated to  the  Energy  Security  Reserve  In  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  deported  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

(b)  There  shall  be  retained  in  the  Energy 
Security  Reserve  until  expended  or  clearly 
no  longer  required— 

(1)  $740,000,000  for  projects  with  respect 
to  which  the  Corporation  has,  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  entered  into 
legally  binding  commitments: 

(2)  $30,000,000  for  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Corporation  during  the  90-day  period 
Immediately  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  after 
such  90-day  period  with  respect  to  responsi- 
bilities transferred  to  such  Secretary  under 
this  Act:  and 

(3)  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  fulfill 
obligations  made  before  February  8,  1982. 
by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  with  respect  to 
projects  funded  under  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  or  under  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  United  States  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  Act  of  1980  is  repealed. 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  30,  1984] 
The  Sin  in  Synfuels 

Does  America  need  subsidized  synthetic 
fuels?  In  1980  Congress  was  sure  it  did.  and 
created  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to 
hurry  along  production  of  substitutes  for 
scarce  oU  and  natural  gas.  Four  years  later 
scarcity  has  turned  to  glut,  and  the  corpKira- 
tion  has  little  to  show  for  its  efforts  beyond 
a  record  of  bad  management  and  a  whiff  of 
scandal. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  pressing, 
with  bipartisan  support,  to  narrow  the  cor- 
poration's mission  and  cut  its  funding  by 
half.  Mr.  Reagan  is  on  the  right  track  Con 
gress  might  even  be  tempted  to  go  a  step 
further,  dumping  the  corporation  altogeth 
er  and  shifting  control  of  its  projects  to  the 
Energy  Department. 

The  right  answer  to  potential  energy 
crises  like  the  present  turmoil  in  the  Per- 
sian GuU  is  natural  fuel,  stored  in  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve,  not  synthetic.  But 
there's  still  a  solid  case  to  be  made  for  syn- 
thetic fuel  development  and  it  would  be  a 


pity  if  the  rationale  for  subsidizing  it  were 
discredited  along  with  the  subsidizers. 

Congress  gave  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration $15  billion  with  little  guidance  other 
than  a  goal  of  producing  500.000  barrels  of 
liquid  and  gas  fuel  a  day  by  1987.  Perhaps 
no  managers  could  have  spent  so  much 
wisely  and  quickly.  But  the  second-raters 
appointed  by  the  Reagan  Administration 
clearly  had  little  idea  of  how  to  do  it— and 
even  less  about  the  propriety  of  handing  out 
cash  to  companies  in  which  they  had  an  in- 
terest. 

The  corporations  defensible  investments, 
in  developing  medium-scale  coal  gasification 
and  shale  oil  plants,  were  inherited  from 
Energy  Department  planners.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  particular  logic  to  the  cor- 
poration "s  subsequent  investments  In  virtu- 
ally useless  or  technologically  redundant  fa- 
cilitie.s— except  the  bureaucratic  urge  to 
commit  $15  billion  before  Congress  had 
second  thoughts.  Mr.  Reagan  now  wants  to 
reduce  the  corporations  spending  authority 
to  about  $7  billion  and  limit  subsidies  to 
projects  that  could  produce  synthetic  fuel 
at  competitive  prices. 

It  makes  sense  to  stop  scattering  subsidies 
for  the  development  of  technologies  already 
well  understood,  like  heavy  oil  extraction. 
There"s  also  no  point  in  investing  In  obvi- 
ously uneconomic  technologies,  like  conver- 
sion of  peal  to  alcohol.  And  it  makes  little 
sense  to  subsidize  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties to  produce  synfuels  In  large  volume.  No 
standby  capacity  can  conceivably  make 
enough  fuel  to  offset  oil  lost  In  a  short-term 
emergency.  Thal"s  the  job  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

But  there  cpuld  be  a  big  payoff  In  modest 
research  and  development  of  efficient  coal 
gasification  and  oil  shale  extraction  technol- 
ogies. With  synfuel  technologies  perfected, 
ready  to  go  at  any  time  of  longer-term 
shortage,  private  industry  could  respond 
rapidly  and  minimize  the  dislocations  in  the 
economy. 

At  most,  the  effort  can  be  conducted  by  a 
trimmeddown  corporation  with  new  man- 
agement and  senior  staff.  Better  still,  the 
synfuel  program  could  be  moved  Into  the 
Energy  Department,  which  has  had  experi- 
ence and  some  success  in  R  &  D.  The  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  has  been  a  waste 
of  money.  Synthetic  fuels  aren"t.» 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  yeat  that  this  body  has 
failed  to  take  action  on  inunigration 
reform,  it  is  estimated  that  almost 
one-half  million  more  illegal  aliens 
have  poured  across  our  borders.  We 
must  update  our  immigration  law.  It  is 
time  for  the  House  to  act.  It  is  well 
past  time  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Illegal  immigration  is  a  problem  now 
and  for  the  future.  It  endangers  our 
economy  and  strains  local  and  State 
educational  systems  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  And  it  is  potentially 
unfair  to  the  myriad  of  people  who  are 
waiting  in  line  for  legal  immigration 
and  unfair  to  legitimate  refugees. 

In  a  very  real  sense  we  are  almost  all 
immigrants  or  their  descendants.  It  is 


the  mix  of  people  from  all  cultures 
and  all  lands  that  has  made  this  coun- 
try great.  We  draw  our  strength  from 
this  diversity,  and  we  have  a  certain 
moral  responsibility  to  continue  to 
welcome  immigrants  to  our  shores. 
There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  how  rap- 
idly we  can  assimilate  these  newcom- 
ers into  our  economic  system  at  a  time 
when  unemployment  is  high. 

Clearly,  no  bill  can  solve  all  of  our 
immigration  problems.  This  is  both  a 
practical  and  emotional  issue.  It  af- 
fects not  only  our  economy  and  our 
public  services,  but  also  the  destinies 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 
The  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  has  some 
elements  that  should  be  changed,  but 
the  House  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  address  those  elements.  It  is  time  to 
let  the  legislative  process  work. 

Thousands  of  aliens  have  waited  for 
years  to  gain  legal  entry  to  this  coun- 
try. Many  still  wait.  Yet  illegal  aliens 
continue  to  pour  across  our  borders. 
They  make  a  mockery  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws.  For  us  to  continue  to  ignore 
this  problem  is  unjust  and  damaging 
the  American  future  for  both  those 
here  and  those  who  hope  to  come  to 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  put  parti- 
san politics  aside  and  bring  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  a  bill  to  be  debated 
and  amended  so  that  America  can 
again  control  the  entry  of  illegal 
aliens. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUND- 
ING OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUB- 
LIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.  . 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  on  June  2.  the  Repub- 
lic of  Italy  celebrates  the  38th  anni- 
versary of  its  founding  as  a  free  domo- 
cratic  government. 

It  was  on  this  date  38  years  ago  in 
1946  that  the  Italian  people  ended 
their  constitutional  monarchy  and 
voted  to  establish  a  political  democra- 
cy. By  replacing  the  Italian  monarchy 
with  a  republican  form  of  government, 
Italy  began  her  return  to  the  cultural 
and  political  prominence  she  had  once 
long  enjoyed. 

During  the  last  almost  four  decades, 
the  laying  of  the  technological  and 
economic  foundation  of  Italian  indus- 
try has  been  unprecedented,  and  the 
Italian  Government's  commitment  to 
the  social  welfare  and  education  of  its 
people  has  been  comprehensive  and 
impressive.  As  a  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  Italy 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  stal- 
wart and  loyal  Western  ally,  adding  to 
the  strength  of  the  countries  of  the 
free  world. 


The  beautiful  land  of  Italy,  washed 
by  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an and  cradled  within  the  Alps,  has 
boasted  of  an  advanced  civilization  for 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  years.  It 
may  be  truly  said  that  Italy  consti- 
tutes a  mosaic  of  h^man  history.  As  a 
major  source  of  Western  culture,  her 
legal  system  is  a  model  for  the  West, 
her  language  is  the  tongue  of  music, 
and  her  Renaissance  stands  as  one  of 
mankind's  greatest  achievements. 

Italian  artists  from  Giotto  and  Ci- 
mabue  in  the  13th  century  through 
Da  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  Michelangelo, 
are  second  to  none.  Palestrina,  Monte- 
verdi, Carelli,  and  Vivaldi  left  a  re- 
nowned musical  legacy,  and  the  musi- 
cal staff  was  established  by  Guido 
d'Arezzo. 

The  musical  works  of  Verdi,  Pagani- 
ni,  and  Donizetti  helped  to  make  the 
19th  century  the  great  age  of  opera. 
More  recent  operatic  composers,  like 
Puccini  and  Leoncavallo,  helped  to 
Eissure  that  the  language  of  music  was 
Italian.  Italian  operatic  singer  Enrico 
Caruso  was  a  legend  in  his  time,  and 
Arturo  Toscanini  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  operatic  and  or- 
chestral conductor  among  his  contem- 
poraries. Today  Luciano  Pavarotti  con- 
tinues in  this  grand  tradition  of  Ital- 
ian contribution  to  opera.  Antonio 
Stradivari  and  Giuseppe  Guameri 
have  left  us  with  the  beauty  of  their 
musical  instruments,  and  the  Italian 
Bartolomeo  was  the  inventor  of  the 
piano  forte. 

Italian  writers,  like  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch, have  ranked  among  the  world's 
greats,  and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  Luigi 
Pirandello,  wrote  plays  that  still  serve 
as  models  for  budding  playwrights. 
The  novels  of  Ignazio  Silone  and  Al- 
berto Moravia  are  widely  read  and 
have  inspired  successful  motion  pic- 
tures. Italian  filmmaker,  Michelangelo 
Antonioni,  has  directly  influenced  the 
films  Americans  see  today,  and  Feder- 
ico  Fellioi  and  Vittorio  de  Sica  have 
produced  movies  that  remain  classics 
of  the  cinema. 

Italy  has  produced  many  renowned 
figures  in  the  field  of  philosophy  and 
statesmanship  as  well,  such  as  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  and  Giuseppe  Mazzini, 
statesmen  Camillo  de  Cavour  and  Giu- 
seppe Garibaldi.  Ranking  Italian  sci- 
entists include  Galileo,  Guglielmo 
Marconi,  and  ESirico  Permi,  and  our 
Nation  can  never  repay  its  debt  to 
Christopher  Columbus  and  Amerigo 
Vespucci. 

The  contributions  of  Italians  have 
made  our  world  a  better  place  to  live, 
and  the  emergence  of  modem  Western 
thought  would  not  have  had  as  much 
impact  or  influence,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  Italian  presence. 

In  light  of  all  that  the  great  nation 
of  Italy  has  offered  to  the  world,  it  is 
most  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
important  anniversary  of  its  birth  as  a 
Republic,  since  throughout  its  glorious 


history,  few  more  stirring  events  have 
occurred  than  on  June  2,  1946,  when 
the  Italian  people  chose  a  democratic 
form  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  commemorate 
Jime  2,  1946,  a  proud  day  in  Italian 
history,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  warmest  best  wishes  to  the 
people  of  Italy,  and  to  our  many 
friends  of  Italian  descent  in  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  who  are 
joining  in  the  observance  of  this  38th 
anniversary  of  the  Italian  Republic. 
May  the  people  of  Italy  continue  in 
their  important  contributions  to  the 
culture  and  freedom  of  the  West,  to 
the  vitality  of  democracy,  and  to  de- 
mocracy's precious  ideals.* 


REGIONAL  CONSERVATION  AND 
ELECTRIC  POWER  PLANNING 
AND  REGULATORY  COORDINA- 
TION ACT  OF  1984 

■  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  with  my  colleagues  Mr.  Swift, 
and  Mr.  Wyden,  I  am  introducing  the 
"Regional  Conservation  and  Electric 
Power  Plaiuiing  and  Regulatory  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1984."  This  bill  ef- 
fectively is  the  product  of  efforts  un- 
dertaken by  the  National  Governor's 
Association  and  myself  to  develop  a 
legislative  proposal  to  deal  with  one  of 
the  most  vexing  energy  issues  of  our 
time:  How  to  provide  for  reliable  sup- 
plies of  electricity  over  the  long  run  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  without  wast- 
ing enormous  amounts  of  capital  and 
other  resources. 

The  legislation  authorizes  two  or 
more  States  to  enter  into  multistate 
compacts  to  assess  conservation,  loan 
management,  central  station  power- 
plant  and  other  resources  to  meet  the 
demand  for  electric  energy  services 
cost  effectively;  to  develop  a  plan  for 
the  acquisition  of  resources  by  electric 
utilities,  their  customers  and  others; 
and,  to  develop  rate  incentives,  conser- 
vation programs  and  other  initiatives 
to  encourage  utilities,  their  customers 
and  others  to  acquire  resources  ac- 
cording to  the  plan. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Power,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  will  hold  a  hearing  on  this 
bill  on  June  26,  1984. 

Before  I  set  forth  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  I  want  to  explain  its  origin. 
the  national  governors'  association  task 

FORCE 

In  June  1982,  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Association  formed  an  Electric 
Utility  Task  Force,  chaired  by  West 
Virginia  Governor,  Jay  Rockefeller. 
The  task  force  consisted  of  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  the  Governors  of 
Florida,      Idaho,      Illinois,      Indiana, 


Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  and 
Utah. 

The  task  force  was  charged  with 
studying  electric  utilities  regulation, 
developing  proposals  for  changes  in 
such  regulation  where  warranted  and 
for  developing  consensus  solutions  to 
the  problems  being  experienced  by  the 
electric  utility  industry  and  its  rate- 
payers. The  task  force  held  numerous 
hearings  and  consulted  extensively 
with  State  utility  regulators  and  with 
officials  of  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners 
(NARUC).  A  report,  'An  Analysis  of 
Options  for  Structural  Reform  in  Elec- 
tric Utility  Regulation,"  was  published 
by  the  task  force  in  January  1983.  The 
report  indicates  that  the  task  force  ex- 
amined seven  options  for  changes  in 
utilities  regulation,  ranging  from  Fed- 
eral preemption  of  State  regulation  to 
deregulation,  and  including  the  region- 
alization  of  certain  regulatory  func- 
tions. The  report  concluded  that  the 
regionalization  of  certain  functions, 
particularly  planning,  showed  promise 
because  of  the  fact  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  electric  utilities 
had  become  multistate  entities. 

The  task  force  report  served  as  the 
basis  of  a  resolution  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Governors  at  their  1983 
winter  meeting.  I  quote  from  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Governors: 


1.  Today's  electrical  supply  system  has 
become  increasingly  multi-state  in  nature 
while  primary  regulatory  responsibilities 
have  been  retained  by  the  states  and  have 
been  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  state  reg- 
ulatory jurisdiction  and  by  federal  regula- 
tory agencies.  This  jurisdictional  mismatch 
has  led  to  a  series  of  multi-state  conflicts  in 
ratemaking,  facility  siting  and  certification 
of  need. 

2.  Plannii.g  of  our  electric  energy  future 
should  be  guided  by  a  balanced  program 
aimed  at  providing  reliable  service  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  especially  over  the  long 
term.  This  approach  requires  that  conserva- 
tion, other  demand-side  policies  and  new 
supply  additions  be  pursued  with  equal 
vigor. 

3.  Opportunities  may  be  available  for  addi- 
tional cost  savings  through  increased  power 
pooling.  Inter-connections  between  trans- 
mission systems,  joint  projects,  power 
wheeling,  and  possible  other  consolidations 
within  the  industry.  In  some  instances,  the 
current  regulatory  structure  may  not 
permit  the  full  realization  of  these  cost  sav- 
ings. 

recommendations: 
The  existing  structure  of  regulation  of 
electricity  has  been  in  place  for  many  years. 
The  primacy  of  state  regulation  has  been  a 
desirable  aspect  of  that  traditional  system, 
and  the  Governors  vigorously  oppose  any 
preemption  of  state  authority  in  this  field. 
We  do  believe  that  changes  in  three  areas- 
regional  power  planning  and  regulation, 
sorting  out  of  federal  and  state  responsibil- 
ities, and  benefit-sharing  approaches  to 
rate-making— would  be  desirable  to  reduce 
multi-state  conflicts  and  increase  the  oppor- 
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tunity  for  regulation  which  insures  system 
reliability  at  the  'lowest  possible  long-term 
costs. 

RCCIONM.  POWER  PLANNING  AND  REGULATION 

The  Governors  support: 

Passage  of  permissive  federal  legislation 
allowing  states  to  enter  voluntarily  into 
multi-state  agreements  for  regional  power 
planning  and  regional  regulation  States 
should  be  able  to  choose  to  limit  regional 
activities  to  planning  only  Effective  region 
al  power  planning  is  a  necessary  prerequi 
site  for  any  effort  toward  regional  regula- 
tion. The  federal  legislation  should  define 
the  regional  power  planning  option  to  in- 
clude authority  for  the  development  of  any 
or  all  of  the  following:  electricity  demand 
and  supply  forecasts,  reliability  and  rt.serse 
requirements,  increased  power  pooling  and 
interconnections,  and  electricity  import  and 
export  agreements.  The  regional  regulation 
option  should  include  the  authority  lo  set 
regional  standard.s  for  ratemaking,  to  site 
new  power  plant.s  and  transmis.'iion  lines,  to 
certify  the  need  for  plants,  and  or  to  set 
wholesale  and  retail  rates.  It  is  likely  >hal 
regional  power  planning  and  regional  regu- 
lation will  be  conducted  by  separate  agen- 
cies 

The  inclusion  in  federal  let:i.slatiun  of  dis- 
cretion for  states  to  choose  an.\  or  all  of  the 
possible  authorities  and  lo  decide  if  the 
supply  plans  shall  be  binding  on  state  regu- 
latory commi.ssions  and  utilities 
.  The  inclusion  in  federal  legislation  of  a 
provision  making  clear  that  any  compacts  or 
agreements  entered  into  by  slates  shall  not 
require  additional  Congressional  appro\al 

The  inclusion  in  federal  legi-ilaticn  of  an 
assessment  of  electric  suppliers  to  be  uti- 
lized at  the  option  of  the  pariicipating 
stales  The  assessment  would  be  collected 
only  in  those  states  which  join  Uu'  multi- 
state  planning  agreements  and  Aould  be 
used  in  the  region  to  finano-  'he  regional 
power  planning  and  regulatory  actiiities 

The  inclusion  in  federal  legislation  of  pro 
visions  to  insure  public  participation  in  rr 
gional  power  planning  and  regulatory  activi 
ties 

Such  regional  agreements  wil!  !ik«ly  br  e\ 
olutionary  in  nature,  perhaps  beginning 
simply  as  planning  effort.s  and  ksradually  de 
veloping  into  more  extensive  agreements 
where  interest  and  conditions  merit  The 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Council  and  the 
New  England  Power  Planning  Committee 
represent  different  stages  m  the  de\>lop 
ment  of  regional  power  planning  entities 
Where  such  entities  now  exist,  it  is  intended 
that  any  new  federal  legislation  will  not 
change  the  current  situation  except  to  allow 
the  affected  states  to  take  advantage  of  the 
options  provided  in  the  new  legislation 

SORTING  OUT  OP  FEDERAL/STATE  RECULATORV 
ROLES 

The  Governors  recommend  that  state  and 
regional  electric  regulatory  authority  be  in- 
creased and  the  current  authority  ol  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commussion  be 
reduced.  Specifically: 

FERC  jurisdiction  over  intrastate  whole- 
sale transactions  should  be  shifted  to  indi- 
vidual states  or  to  regional  regulatory 
bodies,  at  the  option  of  the  state  or  states 
involved; 

FERC  jurisdiction  over  interstate  whole- 
sale transactions  should  be  shifted  to  re- 
gional regulatory  bodies  where  they  exist 
and  desire  such  authority. 

I  agreed  to  consider  the  contents  of 
this  resolution,  once  reduced  to  legisla- 
tive form,  in  my  subcommittee. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ANALYSIS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Power  has  also  spent 
considerable  time  and  many  days  of 
hearings  looking  into  the  problems 
and  issues  surrounding  the  electric 
utility  industry.  Our  focus  has  been  on 
how  this  country  can  meet  the 
demand  for  the  energy  services,  such 
as  heat,  light,  comfort,  mechanical 
energy,  and  other  .services  which  con- 
sumption of  electricity  enables  or  can 
provide  al  the  least  possible  cost  and 
with  adequate  reliability. 

Among  other  things,  what  I  have 
concluded  from  the  subcommittee 
review  is  that,  right  now,  electric  utili- 
ties and  their  ratepayers  face  a  long- 
run  planning  problem  of  considerable 
national  significance. 

There  presently  exists  sufficient  sur- 
plus electrical  generating  capacity  in 
all  regions  of  the  United  States  such 
that  there  is  no  present  shortage  of 
supplies.  In  fact.  It  appears  that  suffi- 
ciency of  supplies  is  relatively  assured 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  In  other 
words,  the  country  enjoys  a  kind  of 
grace  period  with  respect  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  supplies  of  electricity  to 
meet  demand. 

I  call  this  period  of  time  a  grace 
period  because,  while  there  is  no  need 
for  concern  about  the  present  or 
short-term  future,  it  is  likeljk  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  that  utilities, 
their  ratepayers  and  others  will  have 
to  make  significant  additional  invest- 
ments in  new  resources  to  meet 
demand  for  the  energy  services  which 
consumption  of  electricity  can  help 
meet.  A  major  question  now  facing 
electric  utilities  and  their  ratepayers  is 
how  to  take  advantage  of  this  present 
grace  period  to  plan  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  resources  that  will  most  likely 
turn  out  to  be  cost-effective. 

Some  strident  voices  feel  they  al- 
ready know  what  resources  utilities 
should  build.  They  are  calling  upon 
utilities  to  initiate  a  new  round  of  con- 
struction of  nuclear  and  coal-fired 
powerplants  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
argument  is  that,  since  these  power- 
plants  take  a  long  time  to  build  and 
since  the  country  conceivably  could 
need  considerable  additional  generat- 
ing capacity  in  the  1990s,  we  better 
start  to  build  a  bunch  of  these  power- 
plants  right  now. 

Fortunately,  most  electric  utilities 
are  not  responding  to  this  call.  They 
have  been  burned  by  cost  overruns 
and  reduced  load  growth  in  the  last  10 
years  and  presently  are  reluctant  lo 
initiate  a  new  round  of  construction  of 
such  powerplants.  Generally,  I  believe 
that  this  has  been  and  presently  con- 
tinues to  be  a  healthy  development  in 
the  industry,  even  though  I  under- 
stand the  concern  of  those  who  worry 
about  the  sufficiency  of  electric  power 
generation  to  meet  demand  over  the 
long  run. 


The  major  reason,  from  a  public 
policy  perspective,  why  a  crash  pro- 
gram lo  build  new.  large  central  sta- 
tion powerplants  in  this  country  is 
unwise  is  that  these  powerplants  often 
appear  not  to  be  cost-effective  re- 
sources when  compared  with  consump- 
tion efficiency  improvements— conser- 
vation, load  management— cogenera- 
tion.  .small  power  production  and 
other  alternatives.  In  fact,  the  evi- 
dence is  simply  overwhelming  that 
conservation  and  load  management,  in 
particular,  are  usually  cheaper  and 
less  risky  ways  to  meet  demand  for  the 
energy  services'  presently  provided  by 
electric  energy. 

Conservation  investments  across  the 
board  compare  favorably  with  invest- 
ments in  new  powerplants.  For  exam- 
ple, use  of  highly  efficient  refrigera- 
tors could  save  the  country  up  to 
25,000  megawatts  of  capacity,  or  25 
large  coal  or  nuclear  powerplants  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost.  Superinsulation  of 
residential  buildings  can  save  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  space  heat  that  is  oth- 
erwise required  to  meet  the  demand 
for  comfort.  New  lighlbulbs  now  on 
the  market  u.se  25  percent  the  power 
at  the  .same  illumination  and  last  10 
times  as  long  as  standard  light  bulbs. 
It  is  poissible  to  double  the  efficiency 
of  electrical  motors  for  less  than  a 
penny  per  kilowatt-hour.  Doubling  the 
efficiency  of  electrical  motors  at  this 
cost  would  save  about  70  large  power- 
plants  at  one-fifth  the  cost.  And  so  on. 
And.  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  there 
may  be  as  much  as  50  new  large  pow- 
erplants' worth  of  cogeneralion  capac- 
ity the  cost  to  ratepayers  of  which 
compare  favorably  or  are  not  higher 
than  those  of  new  powerplants. 

Any  electric  utility  that  ignores  the 
large  and  relatively  untapped  poten- 
tial of  efficiency  improvements  such 
as  the  above  and  many  others  does  so 
at  its  peril,  as  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  [CRS] 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Power  last  implied.  The 
subcommittee  asked  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  lo  estimate  the 
number  of  new  powerplants  that 
would  be  needed  by  2000  if  the  coun- 
try conserved  electricity  when  lo  do  so 
was  less  expensive  than  building  a 
powerplanl.  Answer;  under  conserva 
live  assumptions,  the  CRS  found  that 
the  country  would  ne  d  U  build  only  a 
relative  handful  of  ew  powerplants 
beyond  those  under  const  ruction  now 
by  the  turn  of  tht  centjry  if  only 
about  50  percent  oi  Iht'  '  onsumption 
efficiency  improvemenc  '  -source  that 
was  cost  effective  reacl.ed  the  market- 
place. The  savings  to  the  country  of 
avoiding  the  construction  of  power- 
plants  by  investing  in  cost-effective 
conservation?  About  $450  billion.  In 
the  face  of  these  numbers  any  utility 
that  builds  a  new  powerplanl  in  the 
absence  of  a  very  careful  assessment 


of  the  potential  for  conservation  and 
other  alternatives  In  its  own  backyard 
is  courting  financial  problems  for 
itself  and  its  ratepayers. 

Finally,   investment  in  other  than 
large  new  powerplants  makes  sense 
from  another  perspective.  On  Febru- 
ary 7,  1984,  the  subcommittee  held  a 
marathon  hearing  on  the  relative  role 
that  conservation,  load  management, 
new  powerplants  and  other  resources 
might  fill  in  a  national  future  in  which 
electric  energy  services  were  met  at 
least    cost.    While    there    was    much 
debate  between  advocates  of  conserva- 
tion and  those  of  new  powerplants. 
practically  everyone  agreed  that  the 
level  and  pattern: of  demand  for  elec- 
tricity through  the  next  15  years  or  so 
was    highly    unpredictable.    In    fact, 
there   is  probably   greater  impredict- 
ability  in  the  demand  for  electricity 
right  now  than  there  ever  has  been. 
Certainly,  it  is  unlikely  that  demand 
will  return  to  the  7  percent  per  annum 
growth  rate  of  the  1960's.  But  will  it 
be  zero  percent.  2  percent  or  maybe  4 
percent   per   armum?   No   one   really 
knows  for  sure,  although  many  have 
considerable  faith  that  it  will  be  one 
number  or  the  other.  However,  the 
penalty  of  being  wrong  in  forecasting 
electricity  demand,  even  by  one  deci- 
mal point,  is  extremely  high.  Many 
utilities  struggling  to  finish   uncom- 
pleted nuclear  powerplants  which  may 
not  presently  be  needed,  or   having 
abandoned  such  facilities,  are  finding 
this  out.  In  this  environment  of  unpre- 
dictability, there  is  a  premium  in  in- 
vesting in  short  leadtime.  fast  payback 
resources  rather  than  making  enor- 
mous new  commitments  to  large  pow- 
erplants. This  premium  tends  to  favor 
conservation,    load    management,    co- 
generation,  and  other  alternatives  to 
large  powerplants  because  they  can  be 
developed  in  smaller  increments,  with 
greater  flexibility  and  faster  paybacks. 
If  conservation  is  such  a  good  invest- 
ment, why  do  utilities  not  invest  in  it? 
The  answer  is  that  some  do.  However, 
most  of  the  actual  investment  in  con- 
servation  by    investor-owned   electric 
utilities  Is  concentrated  among  a  dozen 
electric  utilities.  The  others  seem  to 
believe  that  actual  investment  in  con- 
servation, as  opposed  to  public  rela- 
tions,  is   not  their  biisiness  but  the 
business  of  their  customers.  For  many 
utilities    investment    in    conservation 
may  not  appear  consistent  with  the 
long-term  interests  of  their  sharehold- 
ers or  with  all  of  their  customers  and, 
thus,  they  are  reluctant  to  invest  in  it 
even   though   failure   to  do  so   may 
result  in  the  eventual  need  to  build  a 
powerplanl  costing  four  times  as  much 
as  an  equal  amount  of  conservation.  In 
addition,   many   electric   utilities   are 
hampered  by  very  poor  data  regarding 
the  quantity  of  cost-effective  conserva- 
tion  and   other  alternatives   to   new 
powerplants  on  which  they  can  rely. 
As  a  general  matter,  this  country  still 


knows  next  to  nothing  about  the 
actual  resource  value  of  these  alterna- 
tives, as  opposed  to  their  potential,  in 
specific  utility  service  territories  al- 
though, of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tions, such  as  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Why  do  not  customers  invest  in  con- 
servation? The  answer  is  that  almost 
all  electric  utility  customers  have 
learned  to  coiserve  to  a  degree,  but 
most  long-term  ~  investment  in  energy 
efficiency  improvements,  particularly 
in  the  residential  sector,  have  just  not 
been  made,  as  another  CRS  study  con- 
ducted for  the  subcommittee  showed. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  many.  A  prin- 
cipal reason  is  that  most  residential 
customers,  if  they  can  afford  invest- 
ment at  all.  require  a  payback  meas- 
ured in  months  or  a  very  few  years  on 
any  investment  they  make.  Even  con- 
servation investments  cannot  always 
meet  such  a  requirement.  In  contrast, 
electric  utilities  with  no  such  payback 
requirement  make  investments  in  pow- 
erplants that  may  not  be  paid  back  for 
a  decade  or  even  much  longer.  Thus, 
the  market  in  energy  services  is  biased 
against  conservation. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  despite 
the  great  potential  of  conservation  in- 
vestments and  other  promising  alter- 
natives to  new  large  powerplants,  no 
one  really  nows  how  much  conserva- 
tion will  reach  the  marketplace  in  the 
United  States.  The  answer  will  certain- 
ly vary  regionally  and  locally  and  with 
economic  growth.  The  problem  is  that 
electric  utilities  cannot  afford  to  sit 
still  and  wait  to  see  if  conservation 
and  the  other  alternatives  live  up  to 
their  promise.  Most  electric  utilities 
have  an  obligation  to  serve  customers 
willing  to  pay  the  costs  of  serving 
them  and,  thus,  may  feel  that  soon 
they  will  have  to  build  new  power- 
plants  even  when,  from  society's  per- 
spective, they  may  not  make  economic 
sense. 

I  believe  that  we  can,  and  should,  do 
something  about  the  dilemma  I  have 
just  described  during  the  present 
grace  period  of  sufficient  electricity 
supplies.  As  much  as  $450  billion  of 
utility  customers'  dollars  may  hang  in 
the  balance. 

These  are  some  of  the  concerns  that 
have  motivated  me  to  take  up  the 
Governor's  resolution  through  a  legis- 
lative proposal  developed  by  NGA  and 
subcommittee  staff.  In  the  section 
that  follows,  the  thrust  of  the  bill  and 
its  major  provisions  are  explained. 

The  bill  is  a  proposal  reflecting  my 
concerns  and  those  expressed  by  the 
NGA  set  forth  above.  The  main  thrust 
of  the  bill  is  to  permit  regional  long- 
rim  planning  to  the  extent  the  States 
in  any  region  agree. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  re- 
gionalization  of  such  functions  is  re- 
quired under  the  compact  clause  of  ar- 
ticle 1  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 


I  agree  with  the  NGA's  concern  that, 
as  utilities  have  become  regional  enti- 
ties in  many  areas  of  the  coimtry,  it 
makes  sense  for  States  to  enter  into 
compacts  authorized  under  this  legis- 
lation to  conduct  planning  and  other 
functions  on  a  regional  basis. 

First,  the  cost-effectiveness  of  con- 
servation, load  management  and  pow- 
erplants often  vary  regionally  rather 
than  on  a  strict  State-by-State  basis. 
Thus,  particularly  for  plarming  pur- 
poses, it  may,  depending  on  the  area 
of  the  country  involved,  make  good 
sense  to  plan  on  a  regional  basis.  Utili- 
ties do.  Why  shouldn't  regulators  also 
plan  on  that  basis  and  implement 
some  regulatory  functions  regionally  if 
they  so  desire? 

Second,  the  subcommittee  as  a  result 
of  a  thorough  study  found  that  many 
States  are  unable  to  assess  the  poten- 
tial of  conservation  and  other  similar 
resources  or  require  their  utilities  to 
carry  out  these  functions  because  of  fi- 
nancial, staff,  technical,  and  other 
shortages  at  the  State  level.  There 
would  appear  to  be  considerable  regu- 
latory economies  of  scale  in  having 
some  regulatory  functions  carried  out 
in  one  place  on  behalf  of  all  the  States 
in  a  particular  region. 

Some  may  inquire;  why  should  regu- 
lators at  any  level  plan  for  resource  ac- 
quisition? D©  not  utilities  already 
carry  out  such  planning  functions? 
The  answer  is  that  practically  all  utili- 
ties plan  for  resource  acquisition  to 
meet  their  obligations  to  serve.  Howev- 
er, the  orientation  of  many  utilities  is 
to  constrict  their  planning  to  power- 
plants  to  meet  projected  demand. 
They  simply  have  not  historically  had 
and  often  do  not  presently  have  the 
knowledge  or  skills  required  to  plan 
for  consumer  efficiencies  to  reduce 
demand.  Often,  conservation,  cogen- 
eralion or  other  important  data  are 
not  easy  to  obtain  or  an  electric  utility 
just  does  not  have  the  staff,  know-how 
or  incentive  to  get  the  data  or  to  ac- 
quire conservation  resources  even 
where  they  are  cost  effective.  This  is 
where  regional  planning  agencies  can 
play  a  major  role.  They  can  assess  al- 
ternative resources,  develop  public 
consensus  behind  a  plan  to  acquire  re- 
sources cost-effectively  and  encourage 
utilities,  their  ratepayers  and  others  to 
acquire  resources  according  to  such  a 
plan. 

In  sum,  I  think  the  process  envi- 
sioned by  this  bill  will:  First,  increase 
the  quality  of  data  regarding  the  re- 
source value  of  alternatives  to  new 
powerplants  on  a  geographic  basis 
that  makes  economic  and  regulatory 
sense:  second,  develop  public  consen- 
sus behind  longrun  resource  plans 
that  will  not  only  make  acquisition  of 
conservation  easier,  but  also  make 
easier  acquisition  of  new  powerplants 
and  other  traditional  resources  that 
are  shown  to  be  needed;  and  third,  en- 
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courage  actors  other  than  utilities  to 
get  Involved  in  conservation  markets  if 
utilities  are  not  disposed  to  do  so. 

There  follows  a  section-by-section 
summary  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  legislation. 

Section  I.  This  section  states  the  title  of 
the  bill,  'The  Regional  Conservation  and 
Electric  Power  Planning  and  Regulatory  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1984  ■  ^ 

Section  2.  This  section  consists  of  findings 
that  explain  the  assumptions  underlying 
the  legislation. 

Section  3.  This  section  states  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation,  namely,  to  permit  and  en- 
courage two  or  more  States  to  form  com- 
pacts for  the  purpose  of  conservation  and 
electric  power  planning  and  for  other  pur- 
poses and  to  delegate  the  authority  to  regu- 
late certain  wholesale  electric  rates  from 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
[Commission],  where  they  are  presently 
regulated,  to  the  States,  upon  the  approval 
of  a  State  plan  for  such  regulation  by  the 
Commission. 

Section  4.  This  section  consists  of  defini- 
tions. 

TITLE  I 

Section  101.  Section  101  grants  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  any  two  or  more  states 
to  enter  into  multi-state  compacts  for  the 
purposes,  and  under  the  conditions,  set 
forth  in  Title  I. 

Section  102.  Section  102  summarizes  the 
purposes  for  which  states  may  enter  into 
mUlti-state  compacts  under  the  bill  as  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  sections  104-106. 

Section  103.  This  section  describes  the  for- 
mation of  the  compacts  and  the  manner  of 
implementation  of  functions  authorized 
under  the  legislation.  The  major  provisions 
of  this  section  are: 

Any  two  or  more  states  may  form  com- 
pacts authorized  under  the  legislation,  but 
membership  in  any  compact  must  be  by 
unanimous  agreement  of  all  states  forming 
the  compact; 

Once  formed,  a  compact  may  not  be  termi- 
nated for  five  years; 

E^h  compact  must  form  a  compact  gov- 
erning agency  (agency)  to  implement  any  of 
the  functions  permitted  under  the  bill; 

Each  state  shall  have  the  same  number  of 
members  of  any  such  agency  as  any  other 
member  state; 

The  federal  laws  that  apply  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  respecting 
disclosure  of  information,  administrative 
procedure,  meetings,  contracts  and  other 
similar  matters  shall  apply  to  these  agencies 
unless  the  compact  in  which  an  agency  is  es- 
tablished determines  that  such  application 
is  inappropriate.  In  such  an  instance,  the 
compact  would  be  required  to  come  up  with 
other  procedures  to  adequately  protect  the 
public  interests  protected  by  such  federal 
laws; 

Each  agency  is  authorized  to  levy  a  fee 
not  to  exceed  .1  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  on 
retail  sales  of  electricity  within  the  region 
covered  by  the  compact  in  which  the  agency 
is  established  to  fund  its  operations. 

Section  104.  Section  104  sets  forth  certain 
functions  which  a  compact  agency  may  im- 
plement prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  regional 
energy  services  plan.  These  functions  are: 

The  development  and  implementation  of 
rate  standards  to  govern  the  ratemaking  for 
certain  costs  incurred  by  electric  utilities 
that  are  unrelated  to  conservation  or  elec- 
tricity supply  resources,  including  the  recov- 
ery or  amortization  of  the  costs  of  finally 
abandoned  powerplants; 


The  development  and  implementation  of 
methodologies  to  evaluate  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  resources,  including  conserva- 
tion, load  management,  and  central  station 
powerplants; 

Emergency  outage  and  shortage  plans  for 
the  compact  region. 

Full  public  involvement  is  required  in  the 
development  of  any  standards,  methodolo- 
gies or  plans  authorized  under  this  section. 

In  addition,  this  section  spells  out  that 
the  agency  is  not  permitted  to  implement  or 
require  the  implementation  of  any  stand- 
ard, methodology  or  plan  except  as  agreed 
to  by  the  compact  in  which  the  agency  is  es- 
tablished and  except  as  consistent  with  law. 
Section  104  also  specifies  that  the  agencies 
authorized  under  this  bill  are  not,  by  the 
terms  of  this  .section,  authorized  to  directly 
regulate  either  wholesale  or  retail  electric 
rates. 

These  requirements  are  intended  to  assure 
that  regional  agencies  do  not  use  the  au- 
thority granted  them  under  the  legislation 
to  directly  regulate  the  rates  for  wholesale 
electricity  sales  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  or  to  direct- 
ly regulate  retail  electricity  rates,  unless  the 
agency  otherwise  would  have  the  authority 
to  directly  regulate  such  retail  rates  without 
the  consent  of  Congress.  However,  this  sec- 
tion is  intended  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  ratemaking  standards  for  costs  un- 
related to  resource  acquisition. 

In  addition,  these  requirements  are  in- 
tended to  avoid  inconsistent  directives  by 
the  agency  and  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  outage  and  shortage  plans.  Under 
section  202(g)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  the 
Commission  is  given  certain,  limited  author- 
ity to  impose  requirements  on  electric  utili- 
ties respecting  power  shortages.  Regional 
agencies  are  required  to  exercise  the  author- 
ity granted  them  under  section  104  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  202(gi. 

Finally,  section  104  authorizes  compact 
agencies  to  intervene  before  the  Commis- 
sion to  advocate  positions  consistent  with 
any  standards,  methodologies  or  plans  de- 
veloped under  this  section.  Intervention  is 
the  way  in. which  a  regional  agency  could 
advocate  and  thereby  influence  the  adop- 
tion of  ratemaking  standards  in  rates  regu- 
lated by  the  Commission. 

Section  105.  This  section  is  the  heart  of 
the  bill.  It  authorizes  the  development  by 
any  compact  agency  of  long-run  plans  to 
meet  the  total  demand  for  electric  energy 
services  in  the  region  covered  by  the  com- 
pact. The  agency  is  directed  to  assess  the 
potential  for  conservation,  load  manage- 
ment, central  station  powerplants  and  other 
resources  to  meet  such  demand  cost-effec- 
tively and  to  develop  a  plan  to  acquire  re- 
sources on  a  cost-effective  basis.  Full  public 
involvement  is  requiq^d  in  the  development 
of  the  plan.  The  plan  is  required  to  be  re- 
viewed once  every  five  years. 

Section  106.  Section  106  permits  any  re- 
gional compact  agency  to  encourage  electric 
utilities,  customers  and  others  in  the  region 
to  acquire  resources  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  by  a  variety  of  means.  The  agency 
would  t>e  authorized  to  encourage  such  ac- 
quisition by: 

Certifying  the  need  for  conservation  pro- 
grams, load  management,  powerplant  and 
other  resources; 

Developing  and  implementing  regional 
conservation  programs  including  building 
codes,  conservation  standards,  conservation 
financing,  appliance  and  other  rebate  pro- 


grams and  any  other  programs  to  encourage 
acquisition  of  consumer  conservation  and 
consumer  direct  use  of  renewable  resources; 

Developing  and  implementing  rate  incen- 
tives to  encourage  utilities  and  others  to  ac- 
quire resources; 

Developing  and  implementing  programs 
and  policies  to  encourage  increased  power 
pooling,  transmission  services  and  other 
inter-utility  coordination  and  coordination 
between  utilities  and  qualifying  cogenera- 
tion  and  small  power  production  facilities 
under  Title  II  of  the  Public  Utility  Regula- 
tory Policies  Act  of  1978.  both  within  the 
region  covered  by  the  compact  and  between 
such  region  and  utilities  outside  the  region; 

Developing  programs  and  policies  to  en- 
courage increased  power  imports  and  ex- 
ports; 

Developing  and  implementing  a  system  of 
rate  and  other  disincentives  to  discourage 
resource  acquisition  inconsistent  with  the 
plan. 

Pull  public  involvement  is  also  specified  in 
this  .section  in  the  development  of  any  of 
the  means  to  encourage  resource  acquisition 
according  to  the  plan. 

Under  Section  106  no  compact  agency 
would  be  permitted  to  implement  or  require 
the  implementation  of  any  means  described 
in  section  106  except  as  established  in  the 
compact  and  except  as  consistent  with  law. 
And  no  state  or  state  regulatory  authority  is 
required  to  implement  any  such  means 
unless  it  has  agreed  to  do  so  by  the  compact. 
Section  106  also  establishes  that  the  agen- 
cies authorized  under  this  bill  are  not.  by 
the  terms  of  this  section,  authorized  to  di- 
rectly regulate  wholesale  electric  rates  regu- 
lated by  the  Commission  or  to  directly  regu- 
late retail  rates  unless  an  agency  otherwise 
would  have  the  authority  to  directly  regu- 
late such  retail  rates  without  the  consent  of  , 
Congress. 

This  section  is  intended  to  enable  an 
agency  established  under  this  Title  to  have 
the  tools  to  encourage  acquisition  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  adopted  under  Section  105, 
if  the  states  that  have  formed  the  compact 
so  agree.  These  tools  may  extend  to  the  de- 
velopment of  region-wide  conservation  pro- 
grams to  energize  building  and  other  mar- 
kets affecting  energy  conservation  so  that 
more  cost-effective  conservation  resources 
are  acquired.  The  tools  may  include  region- 
wide  rate  base  treatment  for  resources  that 
are  part  of  a  plan  and  regionwide  rate  struc- 
tures designed  to  communicate  the  cost  to 
utilities  of  building  new  resources  that  can 
be  saved  if  consumers  and  customers  con- 
serve energy.  They  also  include  the  develop- 
ment of  progrsuns  to  enable  the  transmis- 
sion of  power  generated  by  cogeneration 
and  small  power  production  facilities  to 
markets  that  may  be  more  advantageous  to 
these  facilities.  They  include  agency  certifi- 
cation of  need  for  conservation  programs, 
powerplants  and  other  resources. 

Subsection  (d)  of  Section  106  authorizes 
compact  agencies  to  intervene  in  Commis- 
sion proceedings  to  advocate  positions  con- 
sistent with  a  resource  plan  or  means  devel- 
oped in  Section  106.  As  under  section  104. 
intervention  is  the  way  in  which  a  regional 
agency  could  advocate  and  thereby  influ- 
ence the  adoption  of  rate  incentives  and  dis- 
incentives designed  to  encourage  acquisition 
of  resources  consistent  with  a  plan  adopted 
under  section  105. 

Subsection  (e)  permits  an  agency  to  apply 
for  an  order  from  the  Commission  to 
compel  the  rendering  of  transmission  serv- 
ices consistent  with  a  plan  by  an  electric 
utility.  Any  application  for  such  transmis- 


sion services  significantly  affecting  an  elec- 
tric utility  within  the  United  States  but  out- 
side the  area  covered  by  such  plan  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  concurrence 
with  the  provision  of  such  transmission 
services  fas'  the  Governor  of  a  state  or, 
where  it  exists,  compact  agency  established 
pursuant  to  Section  103,  in  which  such  elec- 
tric utility  operates.  Such  application  shall 
also  be  accompanied  by  a  proposed  arrange- 
ment for  the  recovery  of  costs  which  would 
be  incurred  by  an  electric  utility  in  the  im- 
plementation of  any  such  order.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  under  this  subsec- 
tion, and  after  public  notice  and  notice  to 
each  affected  electric  utility  and  opportuni- 
ty for  an  evidentiary  hearing,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  such  order  unless  the  Com- 
mission fitids  that  the  order  would  unrea- 
sonably impair  the  reliability  of  an  electric 
utility  affected  by  the  order  or  would  impair 
the  ability  of  such  an  electric  utility  to 
render  adequate  service  to  its  customers  or 
consumers. 

Section  107.  This  section  consists  of  provi- 
sions establishing  the  Judicial  review  of 
final  compact  agency  actions  and  other  mat- 
ters. 

Section  108.  This  section  states  that  noth- 
ing in  Title  I  of  the  legislation  shall  be  con- 
strued to  amend,  modify  or  otherwise  affect 
the  provisions  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Electric  Power  Planning  Act  of  1980  or 
other  Act  of  Congress  in  which  Congress 
has  given  its  consent  to  the  formation  of 
multi-state  compacts,  and  to  abridge  or  oth- 
erwise liait  the  authority  granted  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power  Planning 
Council  by  the  1980  Act. 
Tmx  II 

Section  201.  This  section  is  a  delegation  to 
the  states  to  regulate  the  rates  for  certain 
wholesale  sales  of  electricity  subject  to  the 
conditions  established  under  this  Title. 

Section  202.  This  section  permits  any 
state  regulatory  authority  to  file  a  plan 
with  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission under  which  a  state  could  regulate 
some  or  all  of  the  rates  for  the  sale  of  elec- 
tricity from  one  electric  utility  to  another, 
provided  that  the  retail  sales  of  electricity 
of  the  purchasing  utility  are  completely 
within  the  boundaries  of  such  state. 

Section  203.  This  section  establishes  cer- 
tain requirements  for  the  plan  that  states 
may  file  under  Section  202. 

Section  204.  This  section  requires  the 
Commission  to  approve  any  plan  filed  under 
Section  202,  within  180  days  of  its  filing, 
unless  the  Conunission  finds  that— 

The  state  regulatory  authority  lacks  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  wholesale  rates 
proposed  to  be  regulated  by  such  authority 
in  the  plan  submitted; 

The  state  regulatory  authority  is  not  re- 
quired by  law  to  regrilate  such  wholesale 
rates  in  a  manner  to  avoid  undue  discrimi- 
nation between  such  wholesale  rates  and 
retail  rat«s  that  it  regulates;  or 

The  wholesale  rate  regulation  proposed  in 
the  plan  would  likely  have  a  significant,  ad- 
verse impact  on— 

(1)  competition  in  electricity  supply  mar- 
kets or 

(2)  benefits  to  consumers  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  power  pools  and  other  in- 
terutillty  coordination  subject  to  the  Com- 
mission's jurisdiction. 

Section  205.  This  section  specifies  that  a 
state  regulatory  authority  may  file  amend- 
ments to  the  plan  submitted  under  Section 
202, 

Section  206.  This  section  establishes  the 
method  of  CommiasliHi  review  of  a  state's 


implementation  of  a  plan  submitted  under 
Section  202, 

Section  207.  This  section  specifies  that  re- 
hearing and  court  review  of  a  Commission 
approval  or  disapproval  of  a  plan  shall  be 
governed  by  Section  313  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act, 

Section  208.  This  section  specifies  that, 
for  purposes  of  this  Title,  the  term  "electric 
utility"  does  not  ihclude  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  or  any  of  the  Federal 
Power  Marketing  administrations.  It  also 
defines  "state  regulatory  authority",  for 
this  title,  to  exclude  municipalities. 

TITLE  III 

Section  301.  Section  301  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  assure  that  Sec- 
tions 211  and  212  of  that  Act  do  not  apply 
to  applications  by  a  regional  agency  for  an 
order  for  transmission  services  under  Sec- 
tion 106(e)  of  this  bill. 

One  subject  that  this  legislation 
does  not  treat  is  the  development  of 
comprehensive  water  resource  devel- 
opment plans  by  the  states  and  re- 
gions. The  Subcommittee  has  heard 
.  from  an  increasing  crescendo  of  voices 
that  there  needs  to  be  action  in  this 
area  to  add  some  order  to  the  permit- 
ting, licensing,  and  exempting  of  small 
hydo  projects  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  The  problem 
is  not  development  as  such.  I  support 
small  hydro  development  generally. 
The  problem  is  that  such  development 
is  being  proposed  to  take  place  in  some 
areas  where  superior  environmental 
amenities  dictate  that  no  such  devel- 
opment should  take  place.  This  has 
spurred  opposition  to  the  entire  small 
hydro  program,  threatening  the  viabil- 
ity of  many  projects  that  most  would 
agree  should  go  forward. 

At  the  center  of  the  controversy  is 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission which,  in  my  view,  may  not 
have  the  proper  statutory  direction  to 
make  small  hydro  decisions  in  a  bal- 
anced manner.  Recently,  Senator 
Mitchell  introduced  a  bill  authored 
by  Maine  Governor  Joseph  Brerman, 
who  has  exercised  considerable  leader- 
ship in  this  area,  that  would  increase 
the  authority  of  the  states  to  develop 
comprehensive  plans  for  water  devel- 
opment and  protection  that  would 
assist  the  Commission  in  its  decisions 
regarding  small  hydro  projects.  I  had 
wanted  to  integrate  this  proposal  into 
the  bill  I  introduce  today  but  found 
that  the  issue  was  too  complicated  to 
handle  in  this  manner  in  this  legisla- 
tion. However,  I  plan  to  look  at  small 
hydro  issues  separately  in  a  Subcom- 
mittee hearing  on  these  issues  now 
scheduled  for  September.* 


extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  60  minutes,  June 
11. 

Mr,  Frenzel,  for  60  minutes,  June 
12, 

Mr,  Frenzel,  for  60  minutes,  Jime 
13, 

Mr,  Frenzel,  for  60  minutes,  June 
14, 

Mr.  LuNGREN,  for  60  minutes,  June  7. 

Mr.  LoTT,  for  15  minutes,  today, 

Mr,  Craig,  for  60  minutes,  June  6. 

Mr,  Broyhill,  for  30  minutes,  today, 

Mr,  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  60  minutes, 
June  4, 

Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  for  60  min- 
utes, June  5. 

Mr.  LuNGREN,  for  60  minutes,  June  6. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  June 
7, 

Mr,  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  June  7. 

Mr,  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  June  7, 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  June  7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tauzin)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ackerman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  5. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  12. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bereuter)  to  revise  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr,  Akaka  to  revise  and  extend  in 
support  of  H.R.  5167. 

Mr.  Penny  to  revise  and  extend  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  5167,  his  remarks  to 
precede  final  passage. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bereuter)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Kramer. 

Mrs.  Johnson. 

Mr.  LUNGREN. 
Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Gregg. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fields. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tauzin)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 
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Mavboules. 

Frank  in  two  instances. 

Skzlton. 

D' Amours. 

Ford  of  Michigan. 

RODINO. 

Ratchford. 

Waxman  in  two  instances. 

Hamilton. 

ECKART. 

Wheat. 

Lantos  in  two  instances. 

McHuGH  in  two  instances. 

Clay. 

Ottinger. 

Carr. 

GUARINI. 

.  Byron. 

Stark. 

.  Boxer. 

Florio. 

Ford  of  Tennessee 

WiRTH. 

LuNDiNE  in  two  instances. 

Jacobs. 

Bryant. 

Dymally. 

Akaka. 

Oberstar. 

Weiss. 

BONKER. 

kosticayer. 

Berman. 

Oerrick. 

Levine  of  California. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  837.  An  tw:t  to  designate  certain  nation- 
al forest  sj^em  lands  in  the  State  of  Wash 
ington  fo^  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Agriculture. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  43  minutes 
a.m.),  under  its  previous  order  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  June 
4,  1984.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive conununications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3430.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  A/fairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
acreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
i;.S.C.  U2lXa)  (92  Stat.  993);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3431.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Inspector  General  from  October  1, 


1983,  through  March  31.  1984.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3432.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  his 
semiannual  report.  October  1,  1983  to 
March  31.  1984,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
91,  section  208(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3433.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Inspector  General  covering  the 
period  October  1,  1983,  through  March  31. 

1984.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section 
5(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

3434.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  semiannu- 
al report  of  the  Irvspector  General  for  the 
period  ended  March  31,  1984,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452,  section  5(b);  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Government  Operations. 

3435.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  semiannual  report  of  the  In- 
spector General  for  the  period  ending 
March  31.  1984.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
452,  section  5(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3436.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Department's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  1983,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3437.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  from  October  1,  1983,  to  March  31. 
1984.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452,  section 
5(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

3438.  Chairman.  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Council's  compliance  with  the  laws  relating 
to  open  meetings  of  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment (Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  1983.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3439.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management  Oper- 
ations, Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  proposed  refunds  of 
excess  royally  payments  in  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  areas,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
August  7.  1953.  chapter  345.  section  10(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

3440.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AsscKiate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management  Oper- 
ations. Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  propo.sed  refunds  of 
excess  royalty  payments  in  Outer  Continen- 
itU  Shelf  areas,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
August  7.  1953.  chapter  345.  section  10(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

3441.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  1983  annual 
report  of  the  National  Park  Foundation, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-433.  section  5(f); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

3442.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Office  of  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  comprehensive  reforms  and 
to  achieve  greater  equity  in  the  compensa- 
tion of  attorneys  pursuant  to  Federal  stat- 
ute in  civil,  criminal,  and  administrative 
proceedings  in  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  and  in  civil  proceedings  involving 
State  and  local  governments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


3443.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Trajisportation,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year 
1983  report  on  the  operations  of  the  nation- 
al airways  system,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
97-248,  section  504(bK2);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  conrunittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DELLUMS:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  5565.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property,  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
permit  the  District  of  Columbia  tind  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
certain  transportation  improvements  on 
Federal  property,  and  to^direct  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  to  provide  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
access  to  certain  real  property  (Rept.  No. 
98-810,  PI.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FAZIO:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  5753.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-811).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  514.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4785.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fi.scal  years  1985, 
1986,  and  1987.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98  812).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  515.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3678,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  conservation  and  development  of 
water  and  related  resources  and  the  im- 
provement and  rehabilitation  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  infrastructure.  (Rept. 
No.  98-813).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  4277.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  provide 
consumer  price  relief,  to  facilitate  the  tran- 
sition of  the  natural  gas  industry  to  a  more 
competitive  market,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-814).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS;  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  4620.  A  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  recording  of  conversation  made  on 
the  Federal  telecommunications  system, 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  simendments 
(Rept.  No.  98  815,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  3942.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
commercialization  of  expendable  launch  ve- 
hicles and  associated  services;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  98-816).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FAZIO: 

H.R.  57(3.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985  and  for  other 
purposes. 

By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  5754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  rates  of  duty  on  imported  bicycles  and 
bicycle  parts  consistent  with  those  rates  of 
duty  maintained  by  the  principle  exporting 
nations  of  bicycles  and  bicycle  parts  to  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska): 

H.R.  5785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  (Coordination  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CAMPBELL: 

H.R.  57$6.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  from  acquiring  neighborhood  deliv- 
ery and  collection  box  units  and  apartment 
house  mall  receptacles  for  public  use;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FISH  (by  request): 

H.R.  57B7.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compre- 
hensive reforms  and  to  achieve  greater 
equity  in  the  compensation  of  attorneys 
pursuant  to  Federal  statute  in  civil,  crimi- 
nal, and  administrative  proceedings  in 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  in 
civil  proceedings  involving  State  and  local 
governments;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  5768.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain provisions  (presently  scheduled  to 
expire  in  1984)  relating  to  foster  care  assist- 
ance under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  to  require  the  establish- 
ment or  (Wntinuation  of  regional  child  wel- 
fare resource  centers  to  assist  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  child  welfare,  foster  care,  and 
adoption  assistance  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SOLARZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  Sil- 

JANDER): 

H.R.  5159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional participation  in  certain  arms  transfer 
decisions;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  5760.  A  biU  to  declare  that  the 
United  Slates  holds  in  trust  for  the  Coco- 
pah  Indiam  Tribe  of  Arizona  certain  land  in 
Yuma  County.  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  • 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  5761.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Coyne. 
Mr.    Hawkins.    Mr.    Frenzel.    Mr. 
SWIFT.   Mr.   Thomas  of  California 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Bates, 
aiKl  Mrs.  Vdcanovich: 
H.R.   5162.  A  bill  to  Improve  access  for 
handicappeo  and  elderly  individuals  to  reg- 
istration and  polling  facilities  for  Federal 
elections;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministratton. 


By    Mr.    OILMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fish,     Mr.     Ottinger,     and     Mr. 
Biaggi): 
H.R.  5763.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  fi- 
nancial  assistance   to   the   government    of 
Rockland  County,  N.Y.,  or  all  reasonable  ex- 
penses   incurred    in    connection    with    the 
Brinks  robbery  trial:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
H.R.  5764.  A  bill  to  designate  a  bridge  on 
the  Interstate  System  near  Le  Claire,  Iowa, 
as  the  ■•Fred  Schwengel  Bridge ":  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  5765.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
program  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments   in    addressing    the    urgent    need    to 
repair  and  rehabilitate  aging  public  facili- 
ties and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
capital  improvement  programs  that  include 
life-cycle  management  of  capital  improve- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Swift,  and  Mr.  Wyden): 
H.R.  5766.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  two  or  more  States  to  enter  into 
compacts  for  the  purpose  of  developing  con- 
servation and  electric  power  plants  and  for 
other  purposes  and  to  delegate  the  author- 
ity to  regulate  certain  rates  for  the  sale  of 
electricity  at  wholesale  to  the  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  5767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  require  that  10  percent  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  acquisition  of 
goods  and  services  by  contract  be  set  aside 
for  small  business  concerns  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.R.  5768.  A  bill  to  limit  the  maximum  in- 
terest rate  applicable  to  loans  made  under 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  and  the  Small  Business  Act;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoRTON.      Mr.      Vandergriff,      Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  ToRRicELLi,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mrs.      Boxer,     Mr.     Badham,     Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Kindness,     Mr.     Downey    of    New 
York,    Mr.    Martinez.    Mr.    Minish, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett,  Mr.   Darden.   Mr.    Kemp,   Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Fazio,  and 
Mr.  MiNETA): 
H.J.  Res.  581.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July   17.   1984,   as  "Spanish-American   War 
Veterans  Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   SPENCE   (for   himself,   Mrs. 
HOLT,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Parris): 
H.J.  Res.  582.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Armored  Force  Monument  Commit- 
tee, the  United  States  Armor  Association. 
the  World  Wars  Tank  Corps  Association, 
the  Veterans  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and 
the  1st,  4th,  8th,  9th,  11th,  14th,  and  16th 
Armored    Division   Associations   jointly    to 
erect  a  memorial  to  the  "American  Armored 
Force"  on  U.S.  Government  property  in  Ar- 
lington. Va..  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  315.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 


the  television  and  radio  networks  and  sta- 
tions broadcasting  coverage  of  the  XXIII 
Olympiad  include  announcements  or  other 
informational  programing  to  discourage 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  by  young  people:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  »f  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  smd  referred  as 
follows: 

416.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  Federal 
loans  and  grants  for  rural  residents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

417.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Iowa,  relative  to 
an  annual  day  of  recognition  for  female  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

418.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
-sylvania,  relative  to  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

419.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  the 
synthetic  fuels  program:  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CLARKE: 

H.R.  5769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stencel 
Aero  Engineering  Corp.;  to  the  committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERRICK: 

H.R.  5770.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rajko  Medenica;  to  the  committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 

H.R.  5771.  A  bill  to  extend  patent  num- 
bered 3327138  for  a  period  of  10  years:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  897:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  1570:  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1617:  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  1706:  Mr.  Badham  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  1797:  Mr.  Britt. 

H.R.  2474:  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

H.R.  2766:  Mr.  Bethune. 

H.R.  2981:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

H.R.  3028:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  3735:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  4028.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  4074.  Mr.  Guarini  and  Mr.  Siljan- 

DER. 

H.R.  4094:  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr. 
Sabo,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  4098:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  4447:  Mr.  Schneider,  Mr.  Kolter, 
and  Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.R.  4485:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  4590.  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  Britt. 

H.R.  4659-  Mr  Torricelli. 

H.R.  4698:  Mr,  Hamilton. 
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H.R.  4731.  Mr.  Williams  of  Mont&na.  Mr. 
EcKAKT,  and  Mrs.  Schroeocr. 

H.R.  4772:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  4895:  Mr.  Ltvine  of  California.  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Lantos.  and  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  4901:  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  4966:  Mr  Chappell. 

H.R.  5053:  Mr.  Huckaby;  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Whittakex. 

H.R.  5140:  Mr.  Gore  and  Ms.  Mikulski 

H.R.  5232:  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr 
Stodds.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Fochetta.  and  Mrs. 
Holt. 

H.R.  5310:  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr 
Richardson.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Conte.  and 
Mr.  McCain. 

H.R.  5341:  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Wise.  Ms. 
Perraro.  and  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  5377:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  5383:  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Rogers,  and 
Mr.  Prost. 

H.R.  5391:  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Pields.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
McKiNNEY.  and  Mr.  Russo. 

H.R.  5410:  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii 

H.R.  5490:  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  LujAN.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Luken.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski. and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  5511:  Mr.  Martinez  and  Mr.  Reid. 

H.R.  5615:  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  5640:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  5656:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  McHuch. 

H.J.  Res.  243:  Mr.  McCandless  and  Ms. 
Snowe. 

H.J.  Res.  309:  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Poc- 
lietta.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Ralph 
M.  Hall,  Mr.  Martin  of  New^  York.  Mr. 
Mollohan.  }At.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Rowland. 
Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Whitten. 

H.J.  Res.  319:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Quillen. 
and  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.J.  Res.  360:  Mcs.  Bogcs.  Mr  Hartnett. 
and  Mr.  Corraoa. 

H.J.  Res.  435:  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

H.J.  Res.  472:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.J.  Res.  482:  Mr  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Lantos,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 
Emekson,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Cor- 
rada,    Mr.    Pish,     Mr.     Barnes,    and    Mr. 

SCHEUER. 

H.J.  Res.  497:  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
Bethune.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
PoRD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Pord 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.J.  Res.  504:  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Levitas.  and 
Mr.  Shumway. 

H.J.  Res.  508:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr 
Martinez.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Coats. 

H.J.  Res.  509:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.J.  Res.  542:  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Lundine. 
Mr.  BEKKtTTER.  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr 
CouRTEK,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Emer 
SON.  Ms.  PlEDLER.  Mr.  PlELOS.  Mr.  Gradison, 
Mr.  HiLER.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Livingston.  Mr.  Loejtler.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
BlARTiN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Pritchard. 
Mr.  PcRSELL,  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
RuDD.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr 
Robert  P.  Smith.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr  Walker.  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Whittaker.  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida. 


H.J.  Res.  546:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Durbin. 
Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Jep- 
roRDS.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Reid.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.J.  Res.  567:  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Vento. 
and  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.J.  Res.  573:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  McGrath.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO.  and  Mr.  Courter. 

H.J.  Res.  577:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  294:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Texas.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Paunt- 
roy. Mr.  Peichan.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Hart- 
nett. Mr.  HoYER.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Madigan.  Mr,  McGrath.  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
ScHUMER.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Torricelli.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Weaver,  and 
Mr.  Waxman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  301:  Mr.  Prank. 

H.  Con.  Res  312:  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr. 
MacKay.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Corrada  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Downey  of  New-  York.  Mr. 
Luken.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr. 
McGrath. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

377  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Township  Council  of  Piscataway.  N.J..  rela- 
tive to  cable  legislation:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

378.  Also,  petition  of  the  Manchester 
Township  Committee,  Lakehurst.  N.J..  rela- 
tive to  cable  legislation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

379.  Also,  petition  of  Mabel  Cook,  North- 
ridge.  Calif.,  relative  to  private  mail  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3678 
By  Mr  ROE: 
—Strike  out   all   after   the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    "Water 
Resources  Conservation.  Developmer*t.  and 
Infrastructure  Improvement  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1983 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  insure  against  cost  over- 
runs, each  estimated  cost  set  forth  in  this 
Act  for  a  project  shall  be  the  maximum 
amount  authorized  for  that  project,  except 
that  such  maximum  amount  shall  be  auto- 
matically increased  for— 

(1)  changes  in  construction  costs  (includ- 
ing real  property  acquisitions,  preconstruc- 
tion    studies,    planning,    engineering,    and 


design)    as    indicated    by   engineering    and 
other  appropriate  cost  indexes; 

(2)  modifications  which  do  not  materially 
alter  the  scope  or  functions  of  the  project  as 
authorized;  and 

(3)  additional  studies,  modifications,  and 
actions  (including  mitigation  and  other  en- 
vironmental actions)  authorized  by  this  Act 
or  required  by  changes  in  Federal  law. 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Sec.  4.  Sections  201  and  202  and  the 
fourth  .sentence  of  section  203  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968  shall  apply  to  all 
projects  authorized  by  this  Act. 

TITLE  I -PORT  DEVELOPMENT 
Sec.  101.  The  following  projects  for  piorts 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Secretary  sut>stantially  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
recommended  in  the  respective  reports 
hereinafter  designated  in  this  section, 
except  as  otherwise  provided,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  such  plans  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines advisable  in  any  case  in  which  there 
Is  no  report  designated. 

NORFOLK  harbor  AND  CHANNELS,  VIRGINIA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Norfolk 
Harbor  and  Channels.  Virginia:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  November  20. 
1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $248,700,000  in- 
cluding such  modifications  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  in  the  report  or  re- 
ports transmitted  under  this  paragraph. 
The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  appro- 
priate Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies, 
shall  study  the  effects  that  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  each  segment 
of  the  proposed  project  will  have  on  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  and  the  need  for  miti- 
gation of  any  damage  to  such  resources  re- 
sulting from  such  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance.  Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study  with  respect  to  the  project  or  .separate 
reports  on  the  results  of  such  study  with  re- 
spect to  each  segment  of  the  project,  along 
with  recommendations  for  modifications  in 
any  such  segment  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
mitigate  the  adverse  effects  of  such  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  on 
such  resources.  Except  for  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Environmental  Protection  and 
Mitigation  Fund  under  section  1104  of  this 
Act.  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  interest  in  real  property 
for.  or  the  actual  construction  of.  any  such 
segment  if  such  acquisition  and  actual  con- 
struction have  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  each  such  committee. 

MOBILE  HARBOR.  ALABAMA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Mobile 
Harbor.  Alabama:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  November  18.  1981,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $386,700,000;  except  that 
if  non-Federal  interests  construct  a  bulk 
material  transshipment  facility  in  lower 
Mobile  Bay.  the  Secretary,  upon  request  of 
such  non-Federal  interests,  may  limit  con- 
struction of  such  project  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  such  facility  and  except  that,  for 
reasons  of  environmental  quality,  dredged 
material  from  such  project  shall  be  disposed 
of  in  open  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
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accordance  with  all  provisions  of  Federal 
law.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  dredged  or  fill  material  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  Brookley  disposal  area,  re- 
ferred to  In  such  report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  SHIP  CHANMEL.  GULF  TO 
BATON  ROUGE,  LOUISIANA 

The  project  for  navigation,  Mississippi 
River  Ship  Channel,  Gulf  to  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  April  9,  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$333,400,000.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  and 
such  report  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
requirements  of  Public  Law  89-669,  as 
amended. 

TEXAS  city  CHANNEL,  TEXAS 

The  project  for  navigation,  Texas  City 
Channel.  Texas:  Report  of  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  Janu- 
ary 19,  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$117,990,000.  including  such  modifications 
as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  project  under  section 
103. 

new  YORK  HARBOR  AND  ADJACENT  CfHANNELS. 
NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

The  project  for  deepening  of  the  Ambrose 
Channel  feature  of  the  navigation  project. 
New  York  Harbor  and  Adjacent  Channels, 
to  a  depth  of  55  feet  and  widening  such 
channel  to  770  feet,  and  for  deepening  of 
the  Anchorage  channel  feature  of  such 
navigation  project  to  a  depth  of  55  feet  and 
widening  such  channel  to  660  feet,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $175,000,000.  Any  ocean  dis- 
posal of  dredged  material  (other  than  rock, 
beach  quality  sand,  or  other  suitable  fill  ma- 
terial) from  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  such  features  of  such 
project  shall  take  place  at  a  site  at  least  25 
miles  from  the  shoreline  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  for  reasons  of  environmen- 
tal quality  and  in  accordance  with  all  appli- 
cable provisions  of  Federal  law,  that  an 
ocean  site  less  than  25  miles  from  the  shore- 
line is  more  suitable.  Disposal  of  beach  qual- 
ity sand  from  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  such  features  of  such 
project  shall  take  place  at  the  ocean  front 
on  Staten  Island,  New  York,  and  Sea  Bright 
and  Monmouth  Beach,  New  Jersey,  at  full 
Federal  expense.  The  Secretary  in  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  shall  study  sites  for  disposal 
of  such  dredged  material  under  this  para- 
graph ard  the  technical,  environmental, 
and  economic  feasibility  of  each  such  site. 
Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  a 
report  on  the  results  of  such  study,  along 
with  reoommendations  for  an  appropriate 
disposal  site  under  this  paragraph.  Except 
for  funds  appropriated  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund  under 
section  1104  of  this  Act,  no  appropriation 
shall  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  any  in- 
terest in  real  property  for,  or  the  actual  con- 
struction of,  such  project  if  such  acquisition 
and  actual  construction  have  not  been  ap- 
proved by  resolution  adopted  by  each  such 
committee. 

LOS  ANAELES  AND  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS,  SAN 
PEDRO  BAY,  CALIFORNIA 

The  project  for  deepening  of  the  entry 
channel  to  the  hartwr  of  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia, to  a  depth  of  65  feet  and  for  deepen- 
ing of  the  entry  channel  to  the  harbor  of 


Long  Beach,  California,  to  a  depth  of  76 
feet,  including  the  creation  of  800  acres  of 
land  with  the  dredged  material  from  the 
project,  as  Phase  I  of  the  San  Pedro  Bay  de- 
velopment, at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$230,000,000. 

Sec.  102.  The  following  projects  for  ports 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Secretary  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
recommended  in  the  respective  reports 
hereinafter  designated  in  this  section. 
except  as  otherwise  provided,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  such  plans  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines advisable  in  any  case  in  which  there 
is  no  report  designated. 

PORTSMOUTH  HARBOR  AND  PISCATAQUA  RIVER. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  project  for  navigation.  Portsmouth 
Harbor  and  Piscataqua  River,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Report  of  the  Division  Engineer.  New- 
England  Division,  dated  April  1983,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $21,200,000.  including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  report  transmitted 
under  this  paragraph  or  with  respect  to 
such  project  under  section  103.  The  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  Federal.  State. 
and  local  agencies,  shall  study  the  adequacy 
of  potential  disposal  sites  necessary  for  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  project.  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  (late  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study,  along  with  recommendations  for 
mbdifications  in  the  project  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  assure  that  adequate  disposal 
sites  are  available  for  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  such  project. 
Except  for  funds  appropriated  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund 
under  section  1104  of  this  Act.  no  appropria- 
tion shall  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
interest  in  real  property  for.  or  the  actual 
construction  of,  such  project  if  such  acquisi- 
tion and  actual  construction  have  not  been 
approved  by  resolution  adopted  by  each 
such  committee. 

NEW  HAVEN  HARBOR.  CONNECTICUT 

The  project  for  navigation.  New-  Haven 
Harbor.  Connecticut:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  July  26,  1982,  with  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  report  submitted  under 
this  paragraph,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$23,000,000.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  shall  study  the  effects  that  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  proposed  project  will  have  on  oyster 
beds  and  the  production  of  oysters  in  New 
Haven  Harbor.  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study,  along  with  recommendations  for 
modifications  in  the  project  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  mitigate  adverse  effects  of  such 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
on  such  beds  and  production.  Except  for 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund  under  sec- 
tion 1 104  of  this  Act.  no  appropriation  shall 
be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  any  interest 


in  real  property  for,  or  the  actual  construc- 
tion of.  such  project  unless  such  acquisition 
and  actual  construction  have  been  approved 
by  resolution  adopted  by  each  such  commit- 
tee. 

GOWANUS  CREEK  CHANNEL.  NEW  YORK 

The  project  for  navigation.  Gowanus 
Creek  Channel.  New  York;  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September  14. 
1982.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000. 

KILL  VAN  KULL.  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

The  project  for  navigation.  Kill  Van  KuU 
and  Newark  Bay  Channels.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  December  14.  1981.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $182,665,000.  including  any 
modifications  in  the  project  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  report  transmitted 
under  this  paragraph.  Any  ocean  disposal  of 
dredged  material  (other  than  rock,  beach 
quality  sand,  or  other  suitable  fill  material) 
from  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  project  shall  take  place  at  a 
site  at  least  25  miles  from  the  shoreline 
unless  the  Secretary  determines,  for  reasons 
of  environmental  quality  and  in  accordance 
with  all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal 
law.  that  an  ocean  site  less  than  25  miles 
from  the  shoreline  is  more  suitable.  The 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal.  Stale,  and  local  agencies,  shall 
study  sites  for  disposal  of  such  dredged  ma- 
terial under  this  paragraph  and  the  techni- 
cal, environmental,  and  economic  feasibility 
of  each  such  site.  Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study,  along  with  recommendations  for  an 
appropriate  disposal  site  under  this  para- 
graph. Except  for  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  and  Mitigation 
Fund  under  section  1104  of  this  Act.  no  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  interest  in  real  property  for.  or 
the  actual  construction  of.  such  project  if 
such  acquisition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  approved  by  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  each  such  committee. 

ARTHUR  KILL.  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

The  project  for  navigation.  Arthur  Kill. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey:  Draft  report  of 
the  District  Engineer  for  New-  York,  dated 
May  1983.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
•  $55,000,000.  including  any  modifications 
that  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  that  project  under  section 
103  of  this  Act. 

NEW  YORK  HARBOR  AND  ADJACENT  CHANNELS. 
NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

The  project  for  ( 1 )  an  access  channel  45 
feel  deep  below  mean  low  water  and  gener- 
ally 450  feet  wide  with  suitable  bends  and 
turning  areas  to  extend  from  deep  water  in 
the  Anchorage  Channel.  New  York  Harbor, 
westward  approximately  12.000  feet  along 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Port  Jersey 
peninsula  to  the  head  of  navigation  in 
Jersey  City.  New  Jersey,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $25,000,000;  and  (2)  for  a  channel  42 
feet  deep  below  mean  low  water  and  gener- 
ally 300  feet  wide  with  suitable  bends  and 
turning  areas  to  extend  from  deep  water  in 
the  Anchorage  Channel  westward  approxi- 
mately 11.000  feet  to  the  head  of  navigation 
in  Claremont  Terminal  Channel,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $14,000,000.  Any  ocean  dispos- 
al of  dredged  material  (other  than  rock, 
beach  quality  sand,  or  other  suitable  fill  ma- 
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terial)  from  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  such  project  shall  take 
place  at  a  site  at  least  35  miles  from  the 
shoreline  unless  the  Secretary  determines, 
for  reasons  of  environmental  quality  and  in 
accordance  with  all  applicable  provisions  of 
Federal  law.  that  an  ocean  site  less  than  25 
miles  from  the  shoreline  is  more  suitable. 
The  Secretary  in  consultation  with  appro- 
priate Federal  State,  and  local  agencies, 
shall  study  sites  for  disposal  of  such 
dredged  material  under  this  paragraph  and 
the  technical,  environmental,  and  economic 
feasibility  of  each  such  site.  Not  later  than 
one  year  aJter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlcs  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Worlis  of  the  Senate  a  report  on  the  results 
of  such  study,  along  with  recommendations 
for  an  appropriate  disposal  site  under  this 
paragraph.  Except  for  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Envirormiental  Protection  and  Miti- 
gation Fund  under  section  1104  of  this  Act, 
no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  interest  in  real  property  for. 
or  the  actual  construction  of,  such  project  If 
such  acquisition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  approved  by  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  each  such  committee. 

WILMINGTON  HARBOR-NORTHEAST  CAPE  FEAR 
RIVER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  project  for  navigation,  Wilmington 
Harbor-Northeast  Cape  Pear  River,  North 
Carolina:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engmeers. 
dated  September  16,  1980.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  S8.078.000. 

CHARLESTON  HARBOR.  SOITTH  CAROLINA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Charleston 
Harbor,  South  Carolina:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  August  27,  1981, 
including  construction  of  a  two-mile  exten- 
sion of  the  harbor  navigation  channel  in  the 
Wando  River  to  the  State  port  authority's 
Wando  River  terminal,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $79,055,000. 

SAVANNAH  HARBOR,  GEORGIA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Savannah 
Harbor.  Georgia:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En 
gineers.  dated  Decemt)er  19,  1978,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $12,701,000,  except  that  non 
Federal  interests  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Secretary  for  moving  or  modifying  doclis, 
bulkheads,  warehouses,  towers,  and  railroad 
facilities  necessary  for  project  construction, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,960,000.  Such  re- 
imbursement at  total  Federal  expense  shall 
be  based  on  the  replacement  costs,  exclusive 
of  betterment,  minus  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  existing  structures. 

MANATEE  HARBOR.  FLORIDA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Manatee 
HartMr.  Florida:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dated  May  12.  1980.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $12,158,500.  including  such  modifica 
tions  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  report  transmitted  under  this 
paragraph.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  shall  study  the  effects  that  con 
struction.  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  proposed  project  will  have  on  the 
benthic  environment  of  the  area  to  l>e 
dredged.  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  a 
report  on  the  results  of  such  study,  along 
with  recommendations  for  modifications  in 


the  project  which  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  mitigate 
the  adverse  effects  of  such  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  on  such  benthic 
environment.  Except  for  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  and  Miti- 
gation Fund  under  section  1104  of  this  Act. 
no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  interest  in  real  property  for. 
or  the  actual  construction  of.  such  project  if 
such  acquisition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  approved  by  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  each  such  Committee.  The  Secretary 
shall  monitor  the  effects  of  construction, 
operation,  amd  maintenance  of  the  project 
on  the  benthic  environment  of  the  dredged 
area. 

TAMPA  HARBOR,  EAST  BAY  CHANNEL.  PLORIOA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Tampa 
Harbor.  East  Bay  Channel,  Florida:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  January  25, 
1979,  at  an  estimated  initial  cost  of 
$2,717,000.  The  Secretary  shall  monitor  the 
effects  of  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  project  on  water  quality  and 
the  environment. 

SAN  JUAN  HARBOR,  PUERTO  RICO 

The  project  for  navigation,  San  Juan 
Harbor,  Puerto  Rico:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  December  23,  1982,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $72,791,000.  including  the 
acquisition  of  22  acres  of  land  for  mitigation 
of  the  loss  of  algal  beds  associated  with  the 
project,  as  recommended  in  the  report  of 
the  District  Engineer,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
entitled  "Phase  I:  General  Design  Memo- 
randum on  San  Juan  Harbor,  Puerto  Rico". 

CROWN  BAY  CHANNEL— ST.  THOMAS  HARBOR, 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  project  for  navigation.  Crown  Bay 
Channel— St.  Thomas  Harbor.  Virgin  Is- 
lands: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  April  9,  1982,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,499,000.  The  Secretary  shall  monitor  the 
turbidity  associated  with  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  project  and 
establish  a  program  to  maintain,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  such  turbidity  at  a  level 
which  will  not  damage  adjacent  ecosystems. 
In  selecting  a  configuration  for  the  disposal 
area  for  dredged  material  from  the  project, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  configurations 
which  will  minimize,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
the  loss  of  shallow  water  habitat. 

GULFPORT  HARBOR,  MISSISSIPPI 

The  project  for  navigation,  Gulfporl 
Harbor,  Mississippi:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  House  Document  Numbered  96- 
18,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $73,678,000; 
except  that,  for  reasons  of  environmental 
quality,  dredged  material  from  such  project 
shall  be  disposed  of  in  open  water  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  in  accordance  with  all  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law.  For  the  purpase  of  eco- 
nomic evaluation  of  this  project  the  benefits 
from  such  open  water  disposal  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  costs  of 
such  disposal.  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  competitive  bidding  and  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-269,  that 
transportation  and  disposal  of  dredged  ma- 
terial cannot  be  carried  out  by  contract  at 
reasonable  prices  and  in  a  timely  manner, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  any 
dredged  material  transport  equipment  nec- 
essary for  prosecution  of  the  project, 

CLEVELAND  HARBOR,  OHIO 

The  project  for  harbor  modification, 
Cleveland  Harbor,  Ohio  (deepening  and  wid- 
ening the  east  harbor  entrance):  Stage  3 
Report  for  Reformulation  (Phase  1  General 
Design  Memorandum)  of  the  District  Engi- 


neer for  Buffalo.  New  York.  July  1982,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $6,000,000.  Including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  section  103.  The  existing  dredged  ma- 
terial containment  site  known  as  site  14  may 
be  used  for  the  containment  of  excavated 
material  from  construction  of  the  project. 

LORAIN  HARBOR.  OHIO 

The  project  for  navigation.  Lorain  Harbor. 
Ohio:  Draft  report  of  the  District  Engineer 
for  Buffalo.  New  York,  dated  May  1983,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $32.0dO.OOO,  including 
such  modifications  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such 
project  under  section  103. 

GRAND  HAVEN  HARBOR.  MICHIGAN 

The  project  for  navigation,  modifications 
to  Grand  Haven  Harbor.  Michigan:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  October  9. 
1979.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12,879,000. 

MONROE  HARBOR.  MICHIGAN 

The  project  for  navigation.  Monroe 
Harbor,  Michigan:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  November  25,  1981,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $145,280,000.  including,  for 
reasons  of  environmental  quality,  the  for- 
mation of  a  700  acre  marsh  in  Plum  Creek 
Bay,  as  described  in  the  report  of  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer,  Detroit  District,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1980,  as  revised  December  15,  1980. 
The  formation  of  such  marsh  shall  be  a 
Federal  responsibility. 

BRAZOS  ISLAND  HARBOR,  TEXAS— BROWNSVILLE 
CHANNEL 

The  project  for  navigation,  Brazos  Island 
Harbor.  Texas— Brownsville  Channel: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  De- 
cember 20.  1979.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$27,075,000.  The  Secretary  shall  study,  in 
consultation  with  appropriate  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional measures  to  mitigate  losses  of  estua- 
rine  habitat  and  productivity  associated 
with  the  project.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  undertake  any  measures  which  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  mitigate  such  losses. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR,  MINNESOTA  AND  WISCONSIN 

The  project  for  navigation,  Duluth-Supe- 
rior,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin:  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, dated  April  4,  1983,  at  sm  estimated 
cost  of  $7,215,000,  including  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary m  the  report  transmitted  under  this 
paragraph  or  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  section  103.  The  Secretary  shall 
study,  in  consultation  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies,  the  need  for 
measures  to  mitigate  losses  of  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat  and  productivity.  Not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  a  report  on  the  results 
of  such  study,  along  with  recommendations 
for  modifications  in  the  project  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  mitigate  such  losses.  Except 
for  funds  appropriated  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund  under 
section  1104  of  this  Act,  no  appropriation 
shall  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  any  in- 
terest in  real  property  for.  or  the  actual  con- 
struction of.  such  project  if  such  acquisition 
and  actual  construction  have  not  been  ap- 
proved by  resolution  adopted  by  each  such 
committee. 
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SAN  FllANCISCO  HAKBOR,  CAUFORHIA— 
riSHERMAIf 'S  WHARF  AKKA 

The  project  for  navigation,  San  Francisco 
Harbor.  California— Fisherman's  Wharf 
Area:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  February  3,  1978,  as  amended  by  the 
supplemental  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  June  7.  1979.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $14,370,000.  Any  relocation  of  histor- 
ic ships  required  for  construction  of  the 
project  shall  be  a  Federal  responsibility, 

OAKLAND  OtTTEK  HARBOR,  CALWORJIIA 

The  project  for  navigation,  Oakland 
Outer  Harbor.  California:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  January  7,  1980, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $36,040,000.  The  Sec- 
retary, in  consulUtion  with  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  shall 
study  altiernative  dredged  material  disposal 
plans,  including  but  not  limited  to  plans 
which  include  marsh  formation.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  undertake  and  monitor 
the  effects  of  such  dredged  material  dispos- 
al measures,  including  but  not  limited  to 
such  measures  as  will  result  in  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat  enhancement,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  necessary  and  appropriate. 

RICHMOND  HARBOR,  CALirORMlA 

The  project  for  navigation,  Richmond 
Harbor,  California:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  August  8,  1982,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $48,443,000. 

SACRAMENTO  DEEP  WATER  SHIP  CHANNEL, 
CALIFORltIA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Sacramento 
Deep  Water  Ship  Channel.  California: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  No- 
vember 20.  1981,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$77,000,000. 

HILO  HARBOR.  HAWAII 

The  project  for  navigation,  Hilo  Harbor, 
Hawaii:  Report  of  the  Division  Engineer, 
dated  February  26,  1982,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,086,000.  including  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary witii  respect  to  such  project  under  sec- 
tion 103. 

BLAIR  AND  SITCUM  WATERWAYS,  TACOMA 
HARBOR.  WASHINGTON 

The  project  for  navigation.  Blair  and 
Sitcum  Waterways.  Tacoma  Harbor.  Wash- 
ington: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  February  8,  1977,  House  Document 
Numbered  96-26,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$31,756j000:  except  that  a  permanent  bypass 
-  road  for  the  Blair  Waterway  may  be  con- 
structed in  lieu  of  construction  of  the  East 
nth  Street  bridge  replacement  recommend- 
ed in  such  report  if  (1)  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines tiiat  construction  of  the  bypass  road 
is  economically  and  environmentally  feasi- 
ble, and  (2)  construction  of  the  bypass  road 
is  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  of 
Washington,  If  the  bypass  road  is  construct- 
ed in  lieu  of  the  bridge  replacement  project, 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  bypass  road  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  bridge  replacement  project  if  the  bridge 
replacement  project  had  been  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  such  report. 

GRAYS  HARBOR.  WASHIHGTOK 

The  project  for  navigation.  Grays  Harbor. 
Washington:  Report  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  January 
17,  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $86,281,000 
including  such  modifications  as  may  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  project  under  section  103. 


EAST,  WEST,  AND  DUWAMISH  WATERWAYS, 
WASHINGTON 


The  project  for  navigation,  East,  West, 
and  Duwsmiish  Waterways,  Navigation  Im- 
provement Study,  Seattle  Harbor,  Washing- 
ton: Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  July  18.  1983.  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $48,745,000.  including 
such  modifications  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such 
project  under  section  103. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  project  au- 
thorized  by   this   title   for   which   a   final 
report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  not 
been  completed  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  transmit  a  copy  of  any 
final  environmental   impact  statement   re- 
quired by  section  102(2)(C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  and  any 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary,  with  re- 
spect to  such  project  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation   of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate.  Except  for  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  and  Miti- 
gation Fund  pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this 
Act,  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  interest  in  real  property 
for,   or   the   actual    construction   of,   such 
project  if  such  acquisition  and  actual  con- 
struction have  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  such  committees. 

(b)  If  any  provision  in  any  report  designat- 
ed by  this  title  recommends  that  a  State 
contribute  in  cash  5  per  centum  of  the  con- 
struction costs  allocated  to  non-vendible 
project  purposes  and  10  per  centum  of  the 
construction  costs  allocated  to  vendible 
project  purposes,  such  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  the  project  recommended  in  such 
report. 

Sec.  104.  (a)(1)  A  non-Federal  interest 
may  plan  and  design  any  navigation  project 
for  a  port  not  authorized  by  Federal  law 
and  submit  such  plan  and  design  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  review  under  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  review  each  plan 
and  design  submitted  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or 
not  such  plan  and  design  and  the  process 
under  which  such  plan  and  design  were  de- 
veloped comply  with  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations applicable  to  the  planning  and  de- 
signing by  the  Secretary  of  navigation 
projects  for  ports.  Not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  receiving  any 
plan  and  design  submitted  under  paragraph 
(1),  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, in  writing,  the  results  of  such  review 
and  any  recommendations  the  Secretary 
may  have  concerning  the  project  described 
in  such  plan  and  design. 

(3)  Subject  to  appropriation  of  funds,  the 
Secretary  shall  reimburse  any  non-Federal 
interest  for  the  cost  of  developing  any  plan 
and  design  submitted  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  any  navigation  project  for  a  port  author- 
ized by  any  provision  of  Federal  law  enacted 
after  the  date  of  such  submission;  except 
that  in  the  case  of  a  navigation  project  for  a 
deep-draft  port  which  is  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Secretary,  in  lieu  of  such  reimburse- 
ment, the  amount  of  such  cost  shall  be  cred- 
ited towards  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  ponstruction  of  such  project, 

(b)<l)  A  non-Federal  interest  may  (A)  con- 
struct, in  whole  or  in  part,  any  navigation 
project  for  a  port  authorized  by  this  title  or 
any  other  provUion  of  Federal  law  enacted 
before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  and  for  which  appropriations  may 


be  made  for  acquisition  of  interests  in  real 
property  and  actual  construction,  and  (B) 
acquire  lands  for  disposal  of  dredged  materi- 
al, and  make  relocations  of  utilities,  struc- 
tures, and  other  improvements,  necessary 
for  such  construction,  if  the  Secretary  first 
approves  the  plans  for  construction  of  such 
project  by  the  non-Federal  interest  and  if 
the  non-Federal  interest  enters  into  an 
agreement  to  pay  the  non-Federal  share  (if 
any)  of  the  cost  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  project. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  regularly  monitor 
and  audit  any  project  for  a  port  being  con- 
structed under  this  subsection  by  a  non-Fed- 
eral interest  in  order  to  ensure  that  such 
construction  is  in  compliance  with  the  plans 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Subject  to  appropriation  of  funds,  the 
Secretary  shall  reimburse  any  non-Federal 
interest  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
any  port  project  carried  out  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary,  on  request  from  an 
appropriate  non-Federal  interest  in  the 
form  of  a  written  notice  of  intent  to  con- 
struct a  navigation  project  for  a  port,  shall 
initiate  procedures  to  establish  a  schedule 
for  consolidating  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agency  environmental  assessments,  project 
reviews,  and  issuance  of  all  permits  for  the 
construction  of  the  project,  including  associ- 
ated access  channels  and  berthing  areas, 
and  on-shore  improvements,  before  the  ini- 
tiation of  construction. 

(2)  Within  fifteen  days  of  the  receipt  of 
notice  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  publish  that  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register.  The  Secretary  also 
shall  provide  written  notification  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  notice  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  to  all  State  and  local  agencies 
that  may  be  required  to  issue  permits  for 
the  construction  of  the  project  or  related 
activities.  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  the  co- 
operation of  those  agencies  and  request 
their  entry  into  a  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section. Within  thirty  days  aft^  publication 
of  the  notice  in  the  Federal  Register,  Stale 
and  local  agencies  that  intend  to  enter  into 
the  memorandum  of  agreement  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  their  intent  in  writing. 

(3)  Within  ninety  days  of  receipt  of  notice 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  and  any 
State  or  local  agencies  that  have  notified 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  establisMng  a  schedule 
of  decision  making  for  approval  of  the 
project  and  permits  associated  with  it  and 
with  related  activities.  The  schedule  of  com- 
pliance may  not  exceed  two  and  one-half 
years  from  the  date  of  the  agreement. 

(4)  The  agreement  entered  into  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  shall  consoli- 
date hearing  and  comment  periods,  proce- 
dures for  data  collection  and  report  prepara- 
tion, and  the  environmental  review  and  per- 
mitting processes  associated  with  the 
project  and  related  activities.  The  agree- 
ment shall  detail,  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
non-Federal  interest's  responsibilities  for 
data  development  and  information  that  may 
be  necessary  to  process  each  permit,  includ- 
ing a  schedule  when  the  information  and 
data  will  be  provided  to  the  appropriate 
Federal.  State,  or  local  agency. 
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(5)  The  agreement  shall  include  a  date  by 
which  the  Secretary,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  views  of  all  affected  Federal  agen- 
cies, shall  provide  to  the  non-Federal  inter- 
est in  writing  a  preliminary  determination 
whether  the  project  and  Federal  p)ermits  as- 
sociated with  it  are  reasonably  likely  to  re- 
ceive approval.  The  Secretary  may  revise 
the  agreement  once  to  extend  the  schedule 
to  allow  the  non-Federal  interest  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  additional  time  necessary 
to  revise  its  original  application  to  meet  the 
objections  of  a  Federal.  State,  or  local 
agency  which  is  a  parly  to  the  agreement 

(6)  Six  months  before  the  final  date  of  the 
schedule,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  to 
Congress  a  written  progress  report  for  each 
navigation  project  for  a  port  .subject  to  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Environ 
ment  and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate.  The 
report  shall  summarize  all  work  completed 
under  the  agreement  and  shall  include  a  de- 
tailed work  program  that  will  assure  com- 
pletion of  all  remaining  work  under  the 
agreement. 

<7)  Not  later  than  the  final  day  of  the 
schedule,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
non-Federal  interest  of  the  final  decision  on 
the  approval  of  the  project  and  related  per- 
mits. 

(8)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shpll  prepare  and  transmit  to  Congress  a 
report  estimating  the  time  required  for  the 
issuance  of  all  Federal.  State,  and  local  per- 
mits for  the  construction  of  navigation 
projects  for  ports  and  associated  activities. 
The  Secretary  shall  include  in  that  report 
recommendations  for  further  reducing  the 
amount  of  time  required  for  the  issuance  of 
those  permits,  including  any  proposed 
changes  in  existing  law. 

(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  any  port 
project  for  that  portion  of  the  Saint  Law 
rence  Seaway  administered  by  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Sec  105.  < a)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  planning,  designing,  engineering,  and  sur- 
veying which  is  necessary  to  carry  out  a 
navigation  project  for  a  port  shall  be- 

<  1 )  in  the  case  of  a  general  cargo  port.  100 
per  centum; 

(2)  in  the  ca#<  of  a  deep-draft  port,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  an  amount 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cast  which 
the  Secretary  determines  would  be  incurred 
for  planning,  designing,  engineering,  and 
surveying  if  such  project  had  a  depth  of  45 
feet,  and  (B)  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  planning,  designing, 
engineering,  and  surveying  for  such  project 
over  the  cost  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines would  be  incurred  for  planning,  de- 
signing, engineering,  and  surveying  if  such 
project  had  a  depth  of  45  feet. 

(b)(1)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  general  navigation  features. 
including  but  not  limited  to  navigation 
channels  and  turning  basins,  for  a  naviga- 
tion project  for  a  port  shall  be— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  general  cargo  port.  100 
per  centum;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  deep-draft  port.  100 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  portion  of  the  project  to  a  depth  of  45 
feet  and  50  per'centum  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  portion  of  the  project 
which  is  deeper  than  45  feet. 

(2)  An  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of— 
(A)  the  value  and  costs  of   lands,   ease- 
ments, rights-of-way.  reasonable  mitigation 


measures,  and  disposal  sites  for  dredged  or 
fill  material  which  are  provided  by  non-Fed- 
eral interests  for  a  navigation  project  for  a 
deep-draft  port,  over 

IB)  the  value  and  costs  of  lands,  ease- 
ments, rights-of-way.  reasonable  mitigation 
measures,  and  disposal  sites  for  dredged  or 
fill  material  which  the  Secretary  determines 
would  be  required  for  .such  project  if  such 
project  had  a  depth  of  45  feet, 
shall  be  credited  toward  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
project 

'CI  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  each  navigation 
project  for  a  port  shall  be- 

1 1 )  in  the  rase  of  a  general  cargo  port.  100 
per  centum;  and 

<2)  m  the  case  of  a  deep-draft  port,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  lAi  an  amount 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  which 
the  Secretary  determines  would  be  incurred 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  such 
project  if  such  project  had  a  depth  of  45 
feet,  and  iB»  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  such  project  over 
the  cost  which  the  Secretary  determines 
would  be  incurred  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  project  if  such  project  had  a 
depth  of  45  feet. 

Id)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  relo- 
cation of  any  oil.  natural  gas.  or  other  pipe- 
line, any  electric  transmission  cable  or  line, 
any  communications  cable  or  line,  and  facili- 
ties related  to  such  pipeline,  cable,  or  line 
the  relocation  of  which  is  necessary  for  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
each  navigation  project  for  a  port  and 
which  may  only  be  built  or  commenced  i( 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
10  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1899  (30  Stat, 
1151;  33  use.  403).  shall  be  - 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  general  cargo  port.  50 
per  centum;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  deep-draft  port,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  the  Sec- 
retary determines  would  be  incurred  for 
such  relocations  if  such  project  had  a  depth 
of  45  feet,  and  (B)  an  amount  equal  to  25 
per  centum  of  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  such 
relocations  over  the  cost  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  would  be  incurred  for  such 
relocations  if  such  project  had  a  depth  of  45 
feet 

In  the  case  of  any  relocation  to  which  the 
Federal  share  established  by  this  subsection 
applies,  the  non-Federal  share  shall  be  paid 
by  the  owner  of  the  facility  being  relocated; 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  deep-draft  port, 
two-thirds  of  the  non-Federal  share  shall  be 
paid  by  such  owner  and  one-third  of  the 
non-Federal  share  shall  be  paid  by  the  non- 
Federal  interest. 

•  e)  The  Federal  share  of  any  cost  of  a 
navigation  project  for  a  port,  for  which  cost 
a  Federal  share  is  not  provided  in  subsection 
la),  (b).  (c),  or  (d)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
the  share  of  such  cost  otherwise  provided  by 
law. 

(f)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  naviga- 
tion project  for  a  port  authorized  by  this 
title  'except  as  provided  in  subsection  (g)) 
or  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law  en- 
acted befoie.  on.  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  except  that  suljsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (d)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
project  for  which  Federal  funds  have  been 
obligated  for  actual  construction  l)efore 
July  1.  1983 

(g)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  ic).  and  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  project  for 


Gowanus   Creek    Channel.    Brooklyn,    New 
York,  authorized  by  section  102  of  this  title. 

Sfc.  106.  The  amount  of  any  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  any  navigation  project 
for  a  port  authorized  by  this  title  or  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law  enacted 
before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thi.s  title  shall  be  paid  to  the  IBecretary  and 
shall,  in  the  case  of  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  construction,  be  paid  on  an 
annual  basis  during  the  period  of  construc- 
tion, beginning  not  later  than  one  year  after 
construction  is  initiated. 

Sec.  107  (a)  On  application  by  the  appro- 
priate non-Federal  interest,  the  Secretary 
may  guarantee,  and  enter  into  commitmeMls 
to  guarantee,  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on.  and  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
of.  any  obligation  issued  by  a  non-Federal 
interest  to  finance  a  navigation  project  au- 
thorized for  a  port  by  this  title  or  another 
law  of  the  United  States  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  that  is  .sub- 
ject to  a  requirement  for  non-Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  project  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  under  section 
105  of  this  Act  and  with  respect  to  which 
the  non-Federal  interest  elects  to  construct 
the  project  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  104  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  any  obligation  in  the  amount  of 
ninety  per  centum  of  the  principal  of  that 
obligation. 

ic)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  pledged  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  guarantee  made  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  interest  as  provided  for  in 
the  guarantee  accruing  between  the  date  of 
default  on  a  guaranteed  obligation  and  the 
payment  in  full  of  the  amount  guaranteed. 

Id)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  provided 
for  in  appropriations  laws,  may  reimburse  a 
non-Federal  interest  for  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  interest  cost  incurred  by  the 
non-Federal  interest  on  any  obligation 
which  is  guaranteed  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  the  interest  on  which  is 
subject  to  Federal  income  taxes,  during  the 
period  of  project  construction  and  until  the 
level  of  project-derived  revenues  equals 
those  amounts  necessary  to  make  payments 
of  principal  and  interest  on  such  obligations 
for  the  project, 

(e)  A  guarantee,  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee, made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
lion  IS  conclusive  evidence  of  the  eligibility 
of  the  obligation  for  that  guarantee,  and 
the  validity  of  any  guarantee,  or  commit- 
ment to  guarantee,  so  made  is  incontestable. 

(f)  The  unpaid  principal  amount  of  the 
obligations  which  are  guaranteed,  or  for 
which  commitments  to  guarantee  have  been 
entered  into,  under  this  section  and  which 
are  outstanding  at  any  time  may  not  exceed 
$1,000,000,000. 

( g )  The  Secretary  shall  assess  a  guarantee 
fee  of  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  one  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  average  principal 
amount  of  a  guaranteed  obligation  out- 
standing under  this  section.  All  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Federal  Port  Navigation  Project  Financ- 
ing Fund  established  by  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section. 

(h)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Port  Navigation  Project  Financing 
Fund"  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Fund"),  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  deposited  in  the  Fund 
under  subsection  (g).  Amounts  in  the  Fund 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  as  pro- 
vided   by    appropriation    Acts,    for   making 
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payments  under  subsection  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion. AmounU  in  the  Fund  which  are  not 
needed  for  current  withdrawals  shall  be  in- 
vested in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of.  or 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by. 
the  Federal  Government. 

(i)(l)  For  a  default  that  has  continued  for 
thirty  days  in  a  payment  by  the  obligor  of 
principal  or  interest  due  under  an  obligation 
guaranteed  under  this  title— 

(A)  the  Secretary  may  assume  the  obli- 
gors rights  and  duties  under  the  guarantee 
or  agreement  related  to  the  guarantee 
before  a  demand  is  made  under  clause  (B)  of 
this  paragraph:  or 

(B)  the  obligee  or  the  obligee's  agent,  not 
later  than  the  period  specified  in  the  guar- 
antee or  related  agreement  (but  not  later 
than  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  de- 
fault), may  demand  payment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  that 
obligation  and  the  unpaid  interest  on  the 
obligation  to  the  date  of  payment,  except 
when  the  Secretary— 

( i )  has  assumed  .the  obligors  rights  under 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph  and  the  Secre- 
tary has  made  the  payments  in  default;    . 

(ii)  finds  there  was  not  a  default  by  the 
obligor  in  the  payment  of  principal  or  inter- 
est: or 

(iii)  finds  that  the  default  has  been  reme- 
died before  the  demand. 

(2)  Any  amount  required  to  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  under  his  section  shall  be  paid  in 
cash  from  the  Fund  established  in  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  this  section.  If  the  amounts  in 
the  Fund  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  any 
amount  the  Secretary  is  required  to  pay 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes 
or  other  obligations  in  any  form  and  de- 
nomination, bearing  any  maturities  and  sub- 
ject to  any  terms  and  conditions  that  are 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  ap- 
proval oif  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Those  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear 
interest  Rt  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  issu- 
ance of  those  notes  or  other  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pur- 
chase any  notes  and  other  obligations  to  be 
issued  under  this  paragraph.  For  that  pur- 
pose the  Secretary  may  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  any  securities 
issued  under  chapter  31  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code.  The  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  issued  under  that  chapter  in- 
clude purchase  of  those  notes  and  obliga- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
sell  the  notes  or  other  obligations  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section.  All  re- 
demptions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retiry  of  the  Treasury  of  those  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Amounts  borrowed  under  this  section 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fund,  and  redemp- 
tions of  those  notes  and  obligations  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Fund. 

(3)  For  a  default  under  a  guaranteed  obli- 
gation or  a  related  agreement,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  any  action  against  the  obligor  or 
any  other  liable  parties  that  the  Secretary 
believes  is  required  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Pederal  Government.  A  suit  may  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment or  in  the  name  of  the  obligee,  and  the 
obligee  shall  make  available  to  the  Federal 
Govemrtent  all  records  and  evidence  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  that  suit.  The  Secretary 


may  accept  a  conveyance  of  title  to  and  pos- 
session of  property  from  the  obligor  or 
other  parties  liable  to  the  Secretary,  and 
may  purchase  the  property  for  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  the  obligation  and  interest  thereon.  If 
the  Secretary  receives,  through  the  sale  of 
prop)erty,  money  in  excess  of  any  payment 
made  to  an  obligee  under  this  section  and 
the  expenses  of  collection  of  those  amounts. 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  that  excess  to  the 
obligor. 

Sec  108.  Any  navigation  project  for  a  port 
authorized  by  this  title  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  enacted  before,  on,  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  may  be  con- 
structed in  usable  increments. 

Sec.  109.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  if  any  non-Federal  interest  re- 
quired to  pay  any  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
navigation  project  for  a  deep-draft  port  au- 
thorized by  section  101  of  this  title  or  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law  enacted 
before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  levies  and  collects  fees  on  vessels 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  such  share  (in- 
cluding the  retirement  of  any  bonds  issued 
to  pay  such  share),  such  fees  may  only  be 
levied  and  collected  on  vessels  which  require 
a  channel  with  a  depth  of  more  than  45  feet 
and.  in  the  case  of  vessels  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  the  United  States,  any  other  nation  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  only  when 
such  vessels  are  engaged  in  commercial  serv- 
ice. 

Sec  110.  Any  non-Federal  interest  shall 
provide  the  United  States  the  information 
necessary  for  military  readiness  planning 
and  port  and  national  security,  including  in- 
formation necessary  to  obtain  national  secu- 
rity clearances  for  individuals  employed  in 
critical  port  positions. 

Sec.  III.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Port  Infrastructure  Devel- 
opment and  Improvement  Trust  Fund  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30. 
1983,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  reimbursements  under  section  104  and 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
projects  authorized  by  sections  101  and  102 
and  of  navigation  projects  for  ports  author- 
ized by  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law 
enacted  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

Sec  112.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "deep-draft  port"  means  a 
port  which  is  authorized  to  be  constructed 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  45  feet  (other  than 
a  port  for  which  a  project  is  authorized  by 
section  102  of  this  title): 

(2)  the  term  "general  cargo  port"  means  a 
port  for  which  a  project  is  authorized  by 
section  102  of  this  title  and  any  other  port 
which  is  authorized  to  be  constructed  to  a 
depth  of  45  feet  or  less; 

(3)  the  term  "non-Federal  interest"  has 
the  meaning  such  term  has  under  section 
221  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970: 

(4)  the  term  "port"  means  (A)  any  port  or 
channel  in  the  United  States  with  a  depth 
authorized  by  law  of  more  than  fourteen 
feet,  including  any  channel  administered  by 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  and  any  channel  cormecting 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  (B)  any  lock  or  other 
improvement  on  any  such  channel;  except 
that  such  term  does  not  include  an  entrance 
channel  providing  access  solely  to  a  harbor 
with  an  authorized  depth  of  fourteen  feet  or 
less  and  does  not  include  the  Bonneville 
Lock  and  Dam  project  on  the  Columbia 
River;  and 

(5)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 


Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Sec  113.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Port  Development  and  Navigation  Im- 
provement Act  of  1984." 

TITLE  II-INLAND  WATERWAY 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

Sec  201.  (a)  The  following  works  of  im- 
provement for  the  benefit  of  navigation  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by  the 
Secretary  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  subject  to  the  conditions  rec- 
ommended in  the  respective  reports  herein- 
after designated  in  this  section,  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  or  in  accordance  with 
such  plans  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
advisable  in  any  case  in  which  there  is  no 
report  designated.  The  Secretary  shall  com- 
plete each  such  work  of  improvement  not 
later  than  seven  years  after  the  dale  on 
which  funds  are  first  appropriated  for  such 
project. 

OLIVER  LOCK  AND  DAM.  BLACK  WARRIOH- 
TOMBIGBEE  RIVER,  ALABAMA 

Construction  of  a  lock  and  dam  to  replace 
the  William  Bacon  Oliver  Lock  and  Dam, 
Black  Warrior-Tombigbee  River.  Alabama, 
including  facilities  for  generating  hydroelec- 
tric power,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$120,000,000.  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  transmit  a  copy  of  any  final  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  required  by 
.section  102(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  and  any  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary,  with  respect  to 
such  project  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
-  vironment  and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 
Except  for  funds  appropriated  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  and  Mitigation  FHind 
pursuant  to  sectiqn  1104  of  this  Act,  no  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  interest  in  real  property  for,  or 
the  actual  con.struction  of.  such  project  if 
such  acquisition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  approved  by  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  each  such  committee. 

GALLIPOLIS  LOCKS  AND  DAM  REPLACEMENT.  OHIO 
RIVER,  OHIO  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  project  for  navigation,  Gallipolis 
Locks  and  Dam  Replacement,  Ohio  River, 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia;  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  April  8,  1982,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $260,000,000. 

WINFIELD  LOCKS  AND  DAM,  KANAWHA  RIVER. 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Construction  of  improvements  to,  and  an 
additional  lock  in  the  vicinity  of,  the  Win- 
field  Locks  and  Dam,  Kanawha  River,  West 
Virginia,  and  acquisition  of  lands  for  fish 
and  wildlife  mitigation  in  such  vicinity,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $134,000,000.  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  not  later  than  one  year  aftej 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  transmit 
a  copy  of  any  final  environmental  impact 
statement  required  by  section  102(2)(C)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969.  and  any  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, with  respect  to  such  project  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate.  Except  for  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
and  Mitigation  F\ind  pursuant  to  section 
1104  of  this  Act,  no  appropriation  shall  be 
made  for  the  acquisition  of  any  interest  in 
real  property  for,  or  the  actual  construction 
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of.  such  project  If  such  acquisition  and 
actual  construction  have  not  been  approved 
by  resolution  adopted  by  each  such  commit- 
tee. 

LOCK  AKD  DAM  T  RXPtACOCEirr.  MONOHCAHEU 
RIVn.  PEHNSYLVANIA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Lock  and  Dam 

7  Replacement.  Monongahela  River.  Penn- 
sylvania; Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  May  5.  1972.  with  such  modifications 
(including  acquisition  of  lands  for  fish  and 
wildlife  mitigation)  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  advisable,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$95,000,000. 

LOCK  AND  DAM  S  RETLACEMENT.  MOIfOlfGAHiXA 
RIVXR.  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Locic  and  Dam 

8  Replacement.  Monongahela  River,  Penn- 
sylvania: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  May  5.  1972.  with  such  modifications 
(including  acquisition  of  lands  for  fish  and 
wildlife  mitigation)  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  advisable,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
163,300,000. 

LOCK  AND  DAM  36.  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  ALTON. 
ILLINOIS  AND  MISSOURI 

Construction  of  a  second  lock  having  a 
length  of  600  feet  at  lock  and  dam  26.  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Alton.  Illinois,  and  Missouri 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $245,000,000. 

BONNCVILLC  LOCK  AND  DAM.  OREGON  AND  WASH- 
INGTON—COLUMBIA RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES. 
WASHINGTON 

The  project  for  navigation.  Bonneville 
Lock  and  Dam.  Oregon  and  Washington- 
Columbia  River  and  Tributaries.  Interim 
Report:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  March  14.  1980.  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $177,000,000.  Dredged  material  from  the 
project  shall  be  disposed  of  at  Ross  Island 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  damage 
to  the  Blue  Heron  rookery  on  Pierce  and 
Ives  Islands.  No  construction  shall  take 
place  on  Pierce  and  Ives  Islands  during  the 
heron  nesting  period.  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  bioengineering  committee  to 
review  plans  for  the  project,  recommend 
measures  to  minimize  adverse  affects  of  the 
project,  and  develop  a  mitigation  plan  for 
the  project.  Such  committee  shall  include 
representatives  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
the  contractor  for  construction  of  the 
project,  and  appropriate  State  and  Federal 
agencies. 

(b)  If  any  provision  in  any  report  designat- 
ed by  subsection  (a)  reco.nmends  that  a 
State  contribute  In  cash  5  per  centum  of  the 
construction  costs  allocated  to  non-vendible 
project  purposes  and  10  per  centum  of  the 
construction  costs  allocated  to  vendible 
project  purposes,  such  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  the  project  recommended  In  such 
report. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  general  navigation  features, 
including  but  not  limited  to,  channels,  locks, 
dams,  and  turning  basins,  of  each  project 
authorized  by  this  title  shall  be  paid  only 
from  amount.5  appropriated  from  the  gener- 
al fund  of  the  Treasury.  One-third  of  such 
cost  shall  be  paid  only  from  amounts  appro- 
priated from  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund.  For  purposes  of  this  sul)section.  the 
term  "construction"  shall  include  planning. 
desigrilng.  engineering,  and  surveying,  the 
acquisition  of  all  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  necessary  for  the  project,  in- 
cluding lands  for  disposal  of  dredged  materi- 
al, and  relocations  (other  than  relocations 
described  in  subsection  (b))  necessary  for  the 

(b)  One-third  of  the  cost  of  relocation  of 
any  oil,  natural  gas,  or  other  pipeline,  any 


electric  transmission  cable  or  line,  any  com- 
munications cable  or  line,  and  facilities  re- 
lated to  such  pipeline,  cable,  or  line  ( 1 )  the 
relocation  of  which  Is  necessary  for  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  a 
project  authorized  by  this  title,  and  (2) 
which  may  only  be  built  or  commenced  If 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
10  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1899  (30  Stat. 
1151;  33  U.S.C.  403).  shall  be  paid  only  from 
amounts  appropriated  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury.  One-sixth  of  such  cost 
shall  be  paid  only  from  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Trust  Fund.  The  remainder  of  such 
cost  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  facili- 
ty t>elng  relocated. 

(c)  Any  Federal  responsibility  with  respect 
to  a  project  authorized  by  this  title  which 
responsibility  is  not  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid 
only  from  amounts  appropriated  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  203.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
and  from  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund 
to  pay  the  costs  specified  in  section  202. 
TITLE  III-FLOOD  CONTROL 

Sec  301*  (a)  The  following  works  of  im- 
provement for  the  control  of  destructive 
floodwaters  are  hereby  adopted  and  author- 
ized to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Secretary  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  recommended  in 
the  respective  reports  hereinafter  designat- 
ed in  this  section,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, or  In  accordance  with  such  plans  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  advisable  in 
any  case  in  which  there  Is  no  report  desig- 
nated. 

QUINCY  COASTAL  STREAMS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Quincy 
Coastal  Streams.  Massachusetts  (Town 
Brook  Interim):  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dated  December  14.  1981.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $25,100,000 

ROUGHANS  POINT,  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Roughans 
Point.  Revere.  Massachusetts:  Report  of  the 
Division  Engineer,  dated  January  3.  1983.  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $10,040,000.  Including 
such  modifications  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such 
project  under  subsection  'f)  of  this  section. 

CAZCNOVIA  CREEK.  NEW  YORK 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Cazenovia 
Creek  Watershed.  New  York:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September  8. 
1977.  House  Document  Numbered  96-126.  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1,800,000.  Such 
project  shall  Include  features  necessary  to 
enable  the  project  to  serve  as  a  part  of  a 
streamside  trail  system  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines such  features  are  compatible  with 
the  project  purposes. 

MAMARONECK.  SHELDRAKE.  AND  BYRAM  RIVERS. 
NEW  YORK  AND  CONNECTICUT 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Mamaro- 
neck  and  Sheldrake  River  Basins.  New  York 
and  Connecticut,  and  Byram  River  Basin. 
New  York  and  Connecticut:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  April  4,  1979,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $45,600,000.  Such  project 
shall  Include  flood  protection  for  the  town 
of  Mamaroneck  as  recommended  in  the 
report  of  the  Division  Engineer,  North  At- 
lantic Division,  dated  March  28,  1978. 

RAHWAY  RIVER  AND  VAN  WINKLES  BROOK,  NEW 
JERSEY 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Rahway 
River  and  Van  Winkles  Brook  at  Spring- 


field, New  Jersey:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  October  24.  1975,  House 
Document  Numbered  96-20.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $12,300,000. 

ROBINSON'S  BRANCH— RAHWAY  RIVER.  NEW 
JERSEY 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Robinson's 
Branch  of  the  Rahway  River  at  Clark. 
Scotch  Plains,  and  Rahway.  New  Jersey: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  Oc- 
tober 10.  1975.  House  Document  Numl)ered 
96-21.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $13,500,000. 

GREEN  BROOK  SUB-BASIN.  RARITAN  RIVER  BASIN, 
NEW  JERSEY 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Green 
Brook  Sub-basin,  Raritan  River  Basin,  New 
Jersey:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  September  4,  1981,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $155,900,000.  Such  project  shall  in- 
clude flood  protection  for  the  upper  Green 
Brook  Sub-basin  and  the  Stony  Brook  tribu- 
tary, as  described  In  plan  A  In  the  report  of 
the  District  Engineer,  New  York  District, 
dated  August  1980. 

JAMES  RIVER  BASIN,  VIRGINIA 

The  project  for  flood  control,  James  River 
Basin.  Richmond.  Virginia:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  November  16. 
1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $92,960,000. 
Such  project  shall  include  flood  protection 
for  the  Richmond  municipal  wastewater 
treatment  facility,  as  recommended  In  the 
report  of  the  District  Engineer.  Norfolk  Dis- 
trict, dated  September  1980. 

OATES  CREEK.  GEORGIA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Gates 
Creek,  Georgia:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dated  December  23.  1981,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $8,800,000.  Such  project  shall 
include  ( 1 )  measures  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
minimize  pollution  of  shallow  ground  and 
surface  waters  which  may  result  from  con- 
struction of  the  project,  and  (2)  planting  of 
vegetation  along  the  channel  for  purposes 
of  enhancing  wildlife  habitat. 

VILLAGE  CREEK,  ALABAMA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Village 
Creek.  Jefferson  County.  Alabama:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  December 
23.  1982.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20,700,000. 

THREEMILE  CREEK.  ALABAMA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Threemile 
Creek.  Mobile.  Alabama:  Report  of  the  Divi- 
sion Engineer,  dated  February  7.  1983.  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $12,100,000.  Including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section.  "The 
Secretary  shall  Include  as  part  of  the  non- 
Federal  contribution  of  the  project  any 
local  flood  protection  work  carried  out  by 
non-Federal  interests  after  January  1.  1982. 
and  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  which  work  the  Secretary  determines  is 
reasonably  compatible  with  the  project. 
Costs  and  benefits  resulting  from  such  work 
shall  continue  to  be  Included  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
project. 

BUSHLEY  BAYOU.  LOUISIANA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Bushley 
Bayou.  Louisiana:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  April  30.  1980.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $42,800,000. 

LOUISIANA  STATE  PENITENTIARY  LEVEE 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Louisiana 
State  Penitentiary  Levee,  Mississippi  River, 
Louisiana:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  December  10.  1982,  at  an  estimated 
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cost  of  $20,512,000.  No  acquisition  of  land 
for  or  Actual  construction  of  the  project 
may  be  commenced  until  appropriate  non- 
Federal  interests  shall  agree  to  undertake 
measures  to  minimize  the  loss  of  fish  and 
wildlife  habiUt  lands  in  the  project  area. 

SOWASKEE  CREXK,  MERIDIAN,  MISSISSIPPI 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Sowashee 
Creek,  Meridian,  Mississippi:  Report  of  the 
District  Engineer  for  Mobile,  Alabama, 
dated  July  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$10,100,000,  including  such  modifications  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such  project  under  subsection  (f ) 
of  this  section. 

NONCONNAH  CREEK,  TENNESSEE  AND 
MISSISSIPPI 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Nonconnah 
Creek,  Termessee  and  Mississippi:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  December  23. 
1982,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $19,200,000. 
The  project  shall  Include  an  evaluation  of 
fish  and  wildlife  losses  which  may  result 
from  construction  of  the  project  and  such 
additional  measures  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  mitigate  such 
losses.  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  and  imple- 
ment guidelines  in  connection  with  clearing 
and  snagging  as  the  SecreUry  determines 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  minimize  ad- 
verse effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

HORN  LAKE  CREEK  AND  TRIBUTARIES, 
TENNESSEE  AND  MISSISSIPPI 

T^e  project  for  flood  control,  Horn  Lake 
Creek  and  Tributaries,  Including  Cow  Pen 
Creel:,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  January  4, 
1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,500,000,  in- 
cluding such  additional  measures  as  may  be 
recommended    by    the    Secretary    In    the 
report  transmitted  under  this  paragraph. 
The  secretary  shall  (1)  reexamine  the  ade- 
quacy and  feasibility  of  the  recommended 
measures  for  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  and 
(2)  reexamine  upland  dredged  disposal  alter- 
natives. Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  a 
report  of  such  reexamination,  along  with 
recommendations   for  additional   measures 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  mitigate  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  project  on  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat.  Except  for  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  and  Mitiga- 
tion Fund  pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this 
Act,  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  Interest  In  real  property 
for,   or   the   actual   construction   of,   such 
project  If  such  acquisition  and  actual  con- 
struction have  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
TransporUtion  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  also  adopt  and  implement  such 
guidelines  in  connection  with  channel  clear- 
ing and  drift  removal  for  the  project  as  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  determines  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  minimize  adverse  effects 
on  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

MUSKINGUM  RIVKR.  KUXBDCK,  OHIO 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Muskingum 
River.  KlUbuck.  Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  February  3,  1978,  House 
Etocument  Numbered  96-117.  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $6,420,000. 


MUSKINGUM  RIVER,  MANSPIELD,  OHIO 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Muskingum 
River,  Mansfield,  Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  February  3,  1978.  House 
Etocument  Numbered  96-117,  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $3,500,000. 

I^OCKING  RIVER.  LOGAN.  OHIO 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Hocking 
River  at  Logan.  Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  June  23,  1978,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $6,244,000.  The  Secretary 
shall  review  potential  sites  for  disposal  of 
dredged  material  from  the  project  and  shall 
select  such  sites  as  he  determines  necessary 
and  appropriate  with  a  view  toward  mini- 
mizing adverse  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  areas. 

HOCKING  RIVER.  NELSONVILLE.  OHIO 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Hocking 
River  at  Nelsonville.  Ohio:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  June  23,  1978.  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $6,760,000.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  review  potential  sites  for  disposal 
of  dredged  material  from  the  project  and 
shall  select  such  sites  as  he  determines  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  with  a  view  toward 
minimizing  adverse  effects  on  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat  areas. 

SCIOTO  RIVER.  OHIO 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Scioto  River 
at  North  Chillicothe.  Ohio:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September  4, 
1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $9,100,000. 

LITTLE  MIAMI  RIVER,  OHIO 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Miami 
River.  Little  Miami  River.  Interim  Report 
Number  2.  West  CarroUton-Holes  Creek, 
Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  December  23,  1981.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $6,000,000. 

MIAMI  RIVER.  FAIRFIELD.  OHIO 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Miami 
River,  Fairfield.  Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  June  22.  1983,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $9,200,000.  To  the  extent  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  deter- 
mines necessary  and  appropriate,  the 
project  shall  include  additional  measures 
for  mitigation  of  losses  of  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  including  needing  and  planting  In 
disturbed  areas,  limiting  removal  of  riparian 
vegetation  to  the  minimum  amount  neces- 
sary for  project  objectives,  performing  work 
along  the  north  streambank  where  con- 
struction is  planned  on  only  one  side  of  the 
channel,  limiting  construction  activities  to 
the  right  streambank  in  the  reach  of  Pleas- 
ant Run  extending  from  mile  2.75  to  mile 
3.10,  the  use  of  gabions  and  riprap  for  bank 
protection  in  lieu  of  concrete,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  pool-riffle  complexes  at  bridges. 
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cost  of  any  relocation  required  for  geodetic 
control  survey  monuments.  The  Secretary 
shall  study  the  feasibility  of  providing  a 
floodway  along  Paxton  Creek  between  Wild- 
wood  Lake  and  Maclay  Street  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  recommended  plan  and  shall  re- 
examine fish  and  wildlife  habitat  mitigation 
measures  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  report  of  such  study  and  reex- 
amination, along  with  recommendations  for 
any  modifications  in  the  project  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  t>e  feasible  and  ap- 
propriate to  construct  such  floodway  and 
for  any  additional  measures  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  reduce  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
losses  in  the  project  area.  Except  for  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion and  Mitigation  Fund  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1104  of  this  Act.  no  appropriation  shall 
be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  any  Interest 
In  real  property  for.  or  the  actual  construc- 
tion of.  such  project  if  such  acquisition  and 
actual  construction  have  not  been  approved 
by  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 

LOCK  HAVEN.  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Lock  Haven. 
Pennsylvania:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  December  14.  1981,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $65,500,000.  The  project  shall 
be  constructed  to  provide  protection  against 
the  standard  project  flood  as  recommended 
by  the  District  Engineer,  Baltimore  District, 
in  his  report  dated  July  1980,  in  order  to 
prevent  potential  catastrophic  losses  in 
human  life  and  property. 

SCHUYLKILL  RIVER  BASIN,  POTTSTOWN, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  for  Pottstown  and  vicinity.  Schuyl- 
kill River  Basin.  Pennsylvania:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  House  Document 
Numbered  93-321,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5,138,000.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  section 
209  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  result 
in  the  benefits  from  flood  control  measures 
authorized  by  this  paragraph  exceeding 
their  economic  costs. 

SAW  MILL  RUN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Saw  Mill 
Run,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  January  30, 
1978.  House  Document  Numbered  96-25.  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $7,020,000. 


The  project  for  flood  control.  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  May  16,  1979,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $101,900,000,  including  such  modifi- 
cations and  additional  measures  as  may  be 
reconunended  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
report  transmitted  under  this  paragraph.  To 
the  extent  the  Secretary,  in  consulUtion 
with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  determines  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, the  project  shall  include  (Da  low- 
flow  channel  or  fishway  in  both  the  im- 
proved earth  channel  and  the  concrete 
channel  portion  of  the  project,  (2)  utiliza- 
tion of  sloping  side  sections  in  the  concrete 
channel,  and  (3)  modifications  to  bridges 
crossing  Paxton  Creek  to  prevent  damming 
of  the  creek.  The  project  shall  include  the 


WYOMING  VALLEY.  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Wyoming 
Valley,  Pennsylvania:  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated 
November  1,  1982,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$212,900,000,  including  such  modifications 
as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  project  under  subsec- 
tion (f )  of  this  section. 

EIGHT  MILE  CREEK.  PARAGOULD.  ARKANSAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Eight  Mile 
Creek.  Paragould.  Arkansas:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  Augiist  10.  1979, 
including  improvement  of  Fifteen  Mile 
Bayou  and  tributaries  as  recommended  by 
the  District  Engineer  and  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  in  reports  dated  Febru- 
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ary  1978  and  May  24.  1977.  respectively,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $21,600,000. 

rOUKCHE  BAYOU  BASIN.  ARKANSAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Fourche 
Bayou  Basin.  Little  Rock.  Arkansas:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September 
4.  1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20,200,000. 

HELENA  AND  VICINITY.  ARKANSAS 

The  project  for, flood  control.  Helena  and 
Vicinity,  Arkansas:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  June  22.  1983.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $11,600,000. 

WEST  MEMPHIS  AND  VICINITY.  ARKANSAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  West  Mem- 
phis and  Vicinity.  Arkansas:  Report  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  dated  April 
25.  1983.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $19,881,000. 
including  such  modifications  as  may  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  ptoject  under  suttsection  (f )  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

MINGO  CREEK.  OKLAHOMA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Mingo 
Creek.  Tulsa.  Oklahoma:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  Novemt)er  16. 
1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $82,100,000. 
The  project  shall  include  measures  deter- 
mined appropriate  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  city  of  Tulsa,  to  mini- 
mize adverse  effects  associated  with  the  use 
of  flood  water  detention  sites  for  the 
project. 

FRY  CREEKS.  OKLAHOMA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Fry  Creeks. 
Oklahoma:  Report  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  January 
18.  1983.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,500,000. 
including  such  modifications  as  may  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  project  under  subsection  ' f)  of  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  the  Secretary  shall  acquire 
a  total  of  20  acres  of  land  for  mitigation  of 
fish  and  wildlife  losses  and  such  lands,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  shall  be  contiguous  and 
shall  be  in  a  corridor  not  less  than  50  feel 
wide. 

MALINE  CREEK.  MISSOURI 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Maline 
Creek.  Missouri:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dated  November  2.  1982,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $39,330,000 

ST.  JOHN'S  BAYOU  AND  NEW  MADRID  FLOODWAY, 
MISSOURI 

The  project  for  flood  control.  St.  Johns 
Bayou  and  New  Madrid  Floodway.  Missouri: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated 
January  4.  1983.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$75,600,000,  except  that  the  land  for  mitiga 
tion  of  damages  to  fish  and  wildlife  shall  be 
acquired  as  soon  as  possible  from  available 
funds,  including  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion and  Mitigation  Fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 1104  of  this  Act. 

BRUSH  CREEK  AND  TRIBUTARIES.  MISSOURI  AND 
KANSAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Brush  Creek 
and  Tributaries.  Missouri  and  Kansas: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated 
.jj^uary  3,  1983.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$12,100,000.  The  project  shall  include  re- 
placement of  the  Kansas  City  Public  Service 
Railway  Bridge  recommended  for  removal 
as  part  of  the  project  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, before  the  acquisition  of  any  land  for 
or  the  actual  construction  of  the  project, 
that  appropriate  non-Federal  interests  will 
use  the  bridge  as  part  of  a  regional  public 
transportation  system  in  the  ten-year  period 
following  initiation  of  the  project. 


CAPE  GIRARDEAU,  MISSOURI 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Cape  Girar- 
deau, Jackson  Metropolitan  Area.  Missouri: 
Report  of  the  Division  Engineer,  dated  Jan- 
uary 3.  1983.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$24,700,000.  including  such  modifications  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such  project  under  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section. 

HALSTEAD.  KANSAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Halstead. 
Kansas:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  May  8.  1979.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$6,130,000.  including  the  acquisition  of  such 
additional  lands  and  access  points  as  may  be 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
report  transmitted  under  this  paragraph 
The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  appro- 
priate Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies, 
shall  study  the  need  for  additional  lands  for 
mitigation  of  fish  and  wildlife  losses  caused 
by  the  project  and  the  need  for  additional 
access  points  to  the  Little  Arkan.sas  River. 
Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  a 
report  of  such  study,  along  with  recommen- 
dations for  additional  measures  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  mitigate  the  adverse  effects 
of  the  project  on  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 
Except  for  funds  appropriated  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund 
pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this  Act,  no  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  interest  in  real  property  for.  or 
the  actual  construction  of.  such  project  if 
such  acquisition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  t>een  approved  by  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate. 

UPPER  LITTLE  ARKANSAS  RIVER.  KANSAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Upper  Little 
Arkan.sas  River  Watershed.  Kansas:  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  dated  January  19.  1983.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $8,190,000.  including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  subsection  ( f )  of  this  section. 

ROCK  RIVER,  ILLINOIS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Rock  River, 
Rockford  and  Vicinity,  Illinois  (Loves  Park 
Interim):  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  September  15,  1980,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $25,000,000.  The  project  shall  in- 
clude flood  protection  measures  along  Small 
Unnamed  Creek,  as  described  in  the  Interim 
Report  of  the  District  Engineer,  Rock 
Island,  dated  February  1979.  B  'fore  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  or  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  project  the  Secretary  shall  study 
the  probable  affects  of  the  project  on  exist- 
ing recreational  resources  in  the  project 
area  and,  as  part  of  the  project,  shall  under- 
take such  measures  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  mitigate  any  ad- 
verse effects  on  such  recreation  resources. 

GREEN  BAY  LEVEE  AND  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT 
NUMBER  2.  IOWA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Mississippi 
River.  Coon  Rapids  Dam  to  Ohio  River. 
Green  Bay  Levee  and  Drainage  District 
Number  2.  Iowa:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dated  October  21.  1981.  except  that 
borrow  material  for  the  project  shall  be  ob- 
tained  from   the   island   source   as   recom- 


mended by  the  District  Engineer,  Rock 
Island  District,  in  his  report  dated  Novem- 
ber 1978,  and  revised  November  1979.  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $5,500,000. 

SOUTH  QUINCY  DRAINAGE  AND  LEVEE  DISTRICT, 
ILLINOIS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  South 
Quincy  Drainage  and  Levee  District,  Illi- 
nois; Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  March  25,  1983, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,100,000,  includ- 
ing such  modifications  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  project  under  subsection  (f )  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, obtain  borrow  material  from  sites  in 
the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi  Rivt'r 
and  place  fill  material  on  the  landward  side 
of  the  existing  levee  in  order  to  protect  wild- 
life habitat. 

NORTH  BRANCH  OF  CHICAGO  RIVER.  ILLINOIS 

The  project  for  flood  protection  for  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River.  Illinois: 
Draft  Report  of  the  District  Engineer.  Chi- 
cago District  (Phase  I  General  Design 
Memorandum),  dated  June  1983,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $11,209,000,  including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  sub.scction  (f)  of  this  section.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  flood  damage  prevention 
benefits  provided  in  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Chicago  River.  Illinois  Basin,  by  the 
Techny  Re.servoirs  constructed  by  non-Fed- 
eral interests  on  the  West  Fork  of  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  the 
Secretary  shall,  subject  to  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts,  reim- 
burse non-Federal  interests  for  an  amount 
equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  such  re.servoirs. 

LITTLE  CALUMET  RIVER.  INDIANA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Little  Calu- 
met River.  Indiana:  Report  of  the  Division 
Engineer,  dated  October  12.  1982.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $56,800,000,  including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  subsection  <  f )  of  this  section. 

PERRY  CREEK,  IOWA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Perry 
Creek,  Iowa:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  February  4,  1982,  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $28,630,000. 

MUSCATINE  ISLAND,  IOWA 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Muscatine 
Island  Levee  Districi  and  Muscatine-LouLsa 
County  Drainage  District  No.  13.  Iowa; 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated 
July  22.  1977.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$12,500,000.  including  such  modifications  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  report  transmitted  under  this  para- 
graph. The  Secretary  shall  reexamine  the 
drainage  system  recommended  in  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  feasibility 
of  obtaining  material  for  the  levee  from 
upland  rather  than  aquatic  sources  in  order 
to  minimize  adverse  effects  on  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat.  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  report  of  such  reexamination, 
along  with  recommendations  for  modifica- 
tions in  the  project  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
minimize  adverse  effects  of  the  project  on 
Spring  Lake  and  on  fish  and  wildlife  habi- 
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tat.  Except  for  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  and  Mitigation 
F\ind  pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this  Act. 
no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  interest  in  real  property  for, 
or  the  actual  construction  of.  such  project  if 
such  acquisition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  approved  by  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  ReprerenUtives  and 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate. 

DES  MOINES  RIVER  BASIN,  IOWA  AND  MINNESOTA 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Des  Moines 
River  Basin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota;  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  July  22.  1977, 
at  an  estimated  cos.  of  $11,200,000,  Before 
the  acquisition  of  anv  interest  in  real  prop- 
erty for  or  the  actual  construction  of  the 
project,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  study  the  feasibility  of  minimizing 
increased  flood  stages  along  Jordon  Creek  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Bridge  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  nonstructural  and  structural  flood 
plain  management  techniques  along  the 
reach  of  Walnut  Creek,  including  the  im- 
provement of  channel  capacity  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Grand  Avenue.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  review 
the  location  of  river  access  points  and  boat 
ramps.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake such  additional  measures  as  he  de- 
termines necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  results  of  such  study  and  review. 

REDWOOD  RIVER.  MINNESOTA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Redwood 
River  at  Marshall,  Minnesota:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  November  16. 
1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,130,000. 

ROOT  RIVER  BASIN.  MINNESOTA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Root  River 
Basin.  Minnesota:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  May  13.  1977.  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  96-17.  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $8,150,000. 

SOUTH  FORK  ZUMBRO  RIVER.  MINNESOTA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  South  Pork 
Zumbro  River  Watershed  at  Rochester. 
Minnesota;  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  February  23,  1979.  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  96-115,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $82,200,000.  Notwithstanding  such  report 
and  any  other  provision  of  law  (including 
section  302  of  this  title),  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  such  section, 
except  that  non-Federal  interests  shall  not 
be  required  before  and  during  construction 
of  the  project  to  provide  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  necessary  for  changes  to 
highway  bridges  and  foot  bridges  and  ap- 
proaches to  such  bridges,  and  to  make  relo- 
cations of  utilities,  structures,  and  other  im- 
provements necessary  for  such  changes. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AT  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Mississippi 
River  at  St.  Paul.  Minnesota:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  June  16,  1983,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $7,230,000. 

PA«K  RIVER,  GRATTON,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Park  River. 
GraftoB.  North  Dakota:  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
dated  July  18.  1983.  at  an  estimated  cost 
$15,200,000.  including  such  modifications  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such  project  under  subsection  (f) 
of  this  tection. 


FOUNTAIN  CREEK.  COLORADO 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Fountain 
Creek.  Pueblo.  Colorado;  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  December  23, 
1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,600,000. 

METROPOLITAN  DENVER,  COLORADO 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Metropoli- 
tan Denver  and  South  Platte  River  and 
Tributaries.  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  Ne- 
braska; Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
dated  December  23,  1981,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $12,000,000.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude as  part  of  the  non-Federal  contribu- 
tion of  the  project  any  work  carried  out  by 
non-Federal  interests  after  January  1.  1978. 
and  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  upstream  drainage  improvements 
and  downstream  channelization  which  work 
the  Secretary  determines  is  reasonably  com- 
patible with  the  project.  Costs  and  benefits 
resulting  from  such  work  shall  continue  to 
be  included  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  project. 

BOGGY  CREEK,  TEXAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Boggy 
Crtfek,  Austin,  Texas;  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Efvgineers,  dated  January  19,  1981,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $13,830,000.  The  Secretary 
shall  include  as  part  of  the  non-Federal  con- 
tribution of  the  project  any  work  carried 
out  by  non-Federal  interests  on  bridges 
after  September  30,  1979,  and  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which  work 
the  Secretary  determines  is  reasonably  com- 
patible with  the  project.  Costs  and  benefits 
resulting  from  such  work  shall  continue  to 
be  included  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  project. 

BUFFALO  BAYOU  AND  TRIBUTARIES.  TEXAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Buffalo 
Bayou  and  Tributaries  (Upper  White  Oak 
Bayou).  Texas;  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  June  13.  1978.  House  Document 
Numbered  96-182.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$75,000,000. 

LAKE  WICHITA,  HOLLIDAY  CREEK,  TEXAS 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Lake  Wich- 
ita, HoUiday  Creek,  Texas;  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  July  9,  1979,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $19,500,000.  The  Secretary 
shall  include  as  part  of  the  non-Federal  con- 
tribution of  the  project  any  local  flood  pro- 
tection work  carried  out  by  non-Federal  in- 
teresU  after  January  1.  1983,  and  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which  work 
the  Secretary  determines  is  reasonably  com- 
patible with  the  project.  Costs  and  benefits 
resulting  from  such  work  shall  continue  to 
be  included  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  project. 

LOWER  RIO  GRANDE,  TEXAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Basin,  Texas;  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated 
April  29,  1983.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$120,430,000.  including  such  modifications 
as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  project  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  shall  study  ad- 
verse effects  of  discharges  of  sediments  and 
pollutants  from  the  project  on  fish  and 
wildlife.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake such  measures  as  he  determines 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  minimize  such 
adverse  effects  and  to  mitigate  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  project  on  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat.  Before  the  acquisition  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  any  interest  in  real  property  for  the 
project  or  the  actual  construction  of  the 
project,   the  Secretary,   after  consultation 


with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  de- 
termine that  Phases  II  and  III  of  the 
project  (as  set  forth  in  such  report)  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  consultation  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies,  shall  develop 
an  overall  mitigation  plan  for  Phases  I,  II. 
and  III  of  the  project.  Not 'later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  copy  of  such  plan,  along  with 
recommendations  for  additional  measures 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  mitigate  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  project  on  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat.  Except  for  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  and  Mitiga- 
tion Fund  pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this 
Act,  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  interest  in  real  property 
for.  or  the  actual  construction  of.  such 
project  if  such  acquisitioh  and  actual  con- 
struction have  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  . 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 

SIMS  BAYOU.  TEXAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Sims  Bayou. 
Texas;  Report  of  the  Division  Engineer, 
dated  March  18.  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $114,900,000,  including  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be-  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  such  project  under  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section. 

MIDDLE  RIO  GRANDE.  NEW  MEXICO 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Flood  Protection.  Bernalillo  to 
Belen.  New  Mexico;  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  June  23,  1981.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $39,850,000.  The  project  shall 
include  the  establishment  of  75  acres  of  wet- 
lands for  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  the 
acquisition  of  200  acres  of  land  for  mitiga- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife  losses,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  District  Engineer.  Albfiquer- 
que.  District,  in  his  report  dated  June  13, 
1979. 

PUERCO  RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES.  NEW  MEXICO 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Puerco 
River  and  Tributaries.  Gallup.  New  Mexico; 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated 
September  4,  1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,220,000. 

LITTLE  COLORADO  RIVER.  ARIZONA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Little  Colo- 
rado River  at  Holbrook.  Arizona:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  December  23. 
1981,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,730,000, 

CACHE  CREEK  BASIN,  CALIFORNIA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Cache 
Creek  Basin,  California;  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  April  27.  1981,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $21,060,000.  The  Secretary 
shall  reexamine,  in  consultation  with  inter- 
ested Federal  and  State  agencies  and  affect- 
ed Indian  tribes,  the  design  of  the  bypass 
channel  with  a  view  to  minimizing  adverse 
effects  on  archeological  resources  and  shall 
make  such  changes  in  the  design  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  mini- 
mize such  adverse  effects. 

REDBANK  AND  FANCHER  CREEKS.  CALIFORNIA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Redbank 
and  Pancher  Creeks,  California:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  May  7,  1981, 
at  an   estimated   cost  of   $57,200,000.   The 
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*t»l<f''i«ri»*>  ^/  *•'•••  ?■>'./•••*.'>  '.A.  T!..r..rt,,xf- 
fcOvTV  ►ff^'-'A  or.  ifro  i.'.oii'^r  *.'.■!  Vy  rT.\.x. 
rr.ixf     f/^r.i-f.u     V<     i^ro  jr,'3»k*j»--      .r.'..'l.r.ic 

Tf.*-  tifOj»^r  J'jf   fi'X/'J  '.'<r.*rM    ha.'.".4  Af.i 
ftlv-r  M»jr^>.'yrf.    jfi'.vM'3if.«  .H*/.'.*if'<  f:."-«-it 
'.«llf'ifM»     K»-iXir«.    of    •.f,»-    r;f..<-r    '-?    f.r.if. 
fj»-»-r>.  'U'^'3  J»/ii»r/  I'j    1I«<!2  »'  »r.  •■-.'.ar.ii' 
•"i  "A'.  ',t  |]   IT<  '/'/i  '//'I  -rrii,'  T,*'  k/',  .... 
'.I'ifi  'jf  »/r/  ir.>r«->.'.  ir.  r«-!ii  tirop^r"  /  .'or   ir.'J 
'.hf    v.'.'iaii    '.'ifiA'.r'i'Mori    of     ^.'l'r.    tiroj<-'* 
J!f>»i]  r»^  r»-».!.r)rt>'l  t.'j  i.h«-  foJ]o-*i/.if  '-I'-rr, <•.'.'.. 
of  '.f.«-  ^fojwt    lrn[<fov«-rd»-r.U  *'  Pfvlo  fjarr. 
wM'ti   limi'.  'Ill-  rt-^j-r.'iiT  '.»kiri;(  iir.«-   ''-  r.o 
Kf<-»'.»-r   »fi»ri  ••l«-v»»iofi   '<^*»  ?•••••    .Sif.'a  Af.a 
Itlvr     'l.4/iri<-l     irii[,r',:t-rrf-ri'.-.     ir,     f^raM?' 
f.oijfi'.y       lrrii>rov»-rri«riU      aloriK      .Safi'.a*(0 
'>«^k      lrriijrov«-rri»r.U    of    '.fi'-    '^SU:    H'.r"' 
'Irklri.     irntirov'-rnf  fi'     of     Ui»-     Mill     f.r'-'r. 
l«-vn-n    f«-fctijri->.  for  rniMifaliori  of  t-ir'')'"  •' 
?••'>.>.  ofi  »n'l  ijf>-i«-rv»i.iori  of  'fi'Ja/iK'  r<'J  .[/•• 
ri»-«.  si/i'i  r»-' r«-ai.i'i/i  f<-a'ijr<-.  a;.  i')«riMfi''3  jri 
lh»-    r'tifirl   of    '7i<-   f;rii'-f    of    f.riKiri'-<r-.    for 
•.h»-v-  proj'-'t.  'I'-rn'riU    Kx"^'  for  f'iri'l;.  ap 
l.foijrifct»-'l  t.'i  i.ri«-  f.ri vlronrri'rii.al  IVo'.'-'liori 
•fi'l    Mlllif»lio/i    ^  iiri'l    p'irMjarit    'o   •.•■'i.iori 
1104  of  l.fil>.  A'l..  no  an<ropriat]ori  -.riall   M- 
rn»»l»-  for  *r»jijif,iMori  of  ariy  iri'.<-r'-.i.  iri  r>-al 
proijTl.y    for   or   Un-   a/ lual   f  ort-.trij' Mori   of 
oi.fi»r  ••l<-rfi«-fii.A  of  ifn-  ijroj'-' •  if   .u'fi  a/'jui 
>.iUoii  ari'J  V 'ual  '  ori;it.rii' i.iofi  fiavi-  not  tiiiti 
niiliruv-'l  Uv  r«--.olcjtlori  of  i.fi<-  f.'ornrnUl''-  on 
I'liblW     Work;,    ari'l    'I  ran.'.ii'jrl.aM'iri    of    Ifii- 
lloiir.«-  of  lt'pr'".<ril.aUv<-.  an')  tfi<-  '.'ornmi' 
l.«-f   on    Knvlronfrnni    ari'l    I'uMl'    Work.,   of 
lfi»-  .^^-nal'-   No  a»'jijiMiiori  of  ariy  ini'r«',l  in 
r«-al   iiroi«-rt.y   for  or  a»tiii;l  '  on.lru' liori  of 
olfi<-r  il«rii<-riL-.  of   Uf  ijroj<-»l    .hall   bi-   on 
r|«-rl.«ki-ri  iinl»-v.   iijffi  a/rjUlMUori  ari'l  a' t.ual 
•  oiiftl.ru' lii»n  fiav>-  tx<ri  aifr't'l  lo  hy  ri-.olu 
lUiii;.   of    Un-   non  Fi<l<ral    ■,i<on.,orlm;   aji;'ii 

f  |t-;i 

AI.CNAIO  STMr.AI*.    HAWAII 

■fhr  tjro)«-<l  for  tl'«i(l  lonlrol.  Ali-naio 
.Stn-arTi.  Mkwall  Hi  port  ijf  I  hi-  Hoanl  of  Kn 
Klin-«-ri  for  Itlvf-r-.  and  llarfifir'.,  'laii'J  ./ariu 
«ry  in.  JSH.'t.  al  an  i-.ilriiali<l  <osi  of 
t;i.4(Xl.(KM).  InriiKlliiK  '■>!' >i  fno<liriraUori.s  a.'. 
may  ►»«•  ro  ornminrlfil  by  Ihf  .S«f  ri-lary  *iMi 
Tr\if<l.  Ill  jiicd  proJiTt  iinrliT  subsicliun  'li 
of  Kil.s  ••••rlloii 


.a'.'-r  '..'.a-',  or.*- 


•-'.  ^'."3  'r.'-.  ?***.&...■.;.   of  ..'.- 


At.ANA  HIvr.H.  I. HAM 

l»ri>J«Tl     for     tlo<Hj    i-iiiilrol. 


Thf     |»roJ«Tl     for     tlo<Hj    i-oiilrol.     AK-'iiia 
ItlviT,  (iiiain    ((•■tH>rl   of  Ifn-  CfiD-f  of   FiiiKi 
iiiiri.   rlHlitl   Man  h    M,    1977,    (Ioiim    IXx  ij 
iri«-nl   NiiintH-r<'<l  !Wl   Ml.  al  an  i-'.lliiial'd  co.sl 
•  *(  tH,:i(MI.(MN) 

I.ITTI.K  W'lOll  l<IV>.H.  IIIAMO 

Tin-  i<r<»|«-«l  for  fIfMMl  ronlrol,  l.illli-  WihhI 
Klvcr.  virliilly  of  (iixMlliiK  and  Sho.shoni-. 
Iilalio  l{i-t><irl  of  till-  Chli-f  of  l-:riKlii<-<'r.'>. 
iIhI)'<I  Novi-rnlMT  2.  1U77,  lloii.sr  IVMiimi-iil 
NiiintMTi'il  Ufl  U.  al  an  csllinntril  rri.sl  itl 
t3.7M.IMN>  Aftir  r«imiilrlli>ri  of  Uii-  projirl. 
Mil-  S<-<'r)-lHry  thull  i-valiiali-  and  monitor 
llir  fxlriil  of  any  fl.nh  lii.vs»-s  Dial  ar»-  altrib 
iitablf  lo  III)-  priifi'i'l  and  iindi-rlak)'  .siii'li 
•(l<ltllf>iiKl  mlllKallon  ini-iLMiri-s  a.s  )ii-  dcli-r 
mini's  apiiroprlalr 

VAKIMA   UNION  l.Ar.   WAMIINf.TON 

VUf  proji-rl  tor  fliHMl  roritrol.  Yiikima 
Ifiiloii  (lap.  Wa.sliliiKl<>ii  K<-|N>r(  ol  (hi- 
Chli-r  i>r  KtiKliHtTN.  (lalid  May  7.  1980.  al  an 
t-Nlliiiatrd  riKsl  ii(  tH.eiD.IMM).  liirliidliiK  smh 
aildltliHial  iiiriLMin'N  as  may  b«-  ri-rommrnd 
«•<!  by  llir  S«Tri-l«ry  In  i\\v  rrporl  Iran.smK 
Ird  iiiidrr  lliLs  pnraKraph  Tlir  S<-<-ri-lary.  In 
r<>iMiill«(l<iii  with  approprlatr  Ki-dcral. 
Slalr.  aiul  Iik-kI  aKi-nrlrs.  shall  ri-vlfw  the 
protmNr  rfffi-Ls  iif  tfii-  projol   on  ll.sfi  and 


r.'.»T.'.'.  ','.  ','.u^  A'.'.  '.r.»-  .S*'..'«-'.»r>  \r.i...  '.ns^i,- 
TT..-  •',  '..'.«-  Corr.rr.. '.'-':'-  ',:-.  ?■..&..'.  'K%rt::  ar.O 
1  TV .:-.l/,r '*:.,'.:,  'j'.  •r>-  Ho...vr  of  R»-j;,r<rV:.'.'.a- 
'.'-■.  iu'.'J  '.'.•■  Corn.T.. ■,**-*:  or.  E.'.". ..'or.rr.'rr.'. 
sir.O  }*.rj4.'  Wore.;  oJ  'n'r  Hf-.r.i.'.'r  ■&  z'-i^^.r  'A 
■".  j'r.  r*. ,•■■*  aior.if  ui'.h  r»-'.orr.rr.<:r.'ia'.o.'-i.- 
.'or  vJli'.o.r.a.  rr,'-4.-vjr'--.  ■i,T.:'.t,  -.w-  .S*^,r«r'.ar;. 
'j«-"-rrr.i.o«--;  'o  fA-  r.<-'«-v-.a.''y  a.'-i'l  appro;<ria'»- 
•o  rr,i".ji<a"-  'r.<-  a/j.«-rv  '-ff'^cUj  of  'h*- 
:-roj'-"  or.  f .:.>■.  a/.d  uiidiif'-  .•'labi'*'. 

'HtHA.M-i  H-.r>     A'ASHL-tOTO.-f 

Tr.'  ;,roi<-"  for  flo'jfl  'or.'.rol  C'r»-rialu 
H\:'-r  a'  .Vj  j'.ri  Ari»-rd«-«-ri  and  CosmopoiLS. 
'Mi:.r,ir4X''ir,  H'-fXjr'  of  '.hf-  Chi'ef  of  Engi- 
ri<<-r-.  '3a'«-'J  ft-Krinr;  H  I'^ll  Hoav-  Docu 
rri'-ri'  S'jmr^r'-'i  'iK  27  a'  an  •■s'.ima'.»-d  ros' 
of  tl&riOOOO'j  B<-tor'-  W-KinriiriK  tlr-  ariual 
'orLH'ro"-ior,  of  '.h<-  proj<-':'.  th'r  .S'-^rr»-'.ary 
•.fiall  p'-rforrn  adrliMonal  -.'.u'li'--,  rf-launtf  '.o 
foorida'iori  ma''rial-.  in  »ri'-  proj»-«  ar«-a  and 
•Aitfi  r<-i{ar')  'o  dr'-OK'-d  spoil  dLsposal  sit*rs 
arid  rriak'-  .orb  modlfi':atiori.s  a:->  b*-  d'-K-r- 
rriin'-i  appropriaK- 

'  »..NTfiAl.tA     WASHl.NOTON 

"fru-  proj'-' I  lor  flood  'on'roi.  Cf-nlralia- 
f.fi'bali:.  Fl'/'jd  iJamaK'-  H'-duMion  .Study, 
Cfi'-riali .  Hr.i-r  and  Tribui.ari<-s,  Wa.shinK 
Ion  lOiitiri  of  lb>-  iJi.si.nr',  EnKiri»-'-r,  .S«-altl«- 
iJi.-.i.ri' t.,  dat.fd  [x-fimo'-r  1982.  at  an  '-.sti 
mai<-d  'osl.  of  $18,200,000,  mrludiriK  .such 
rnodifi'aliorLS  a.s  may  b'-  r<-romm'-nd<-d  by 
tfic  .S'-'-n-lary  Aitri  r>-sp<-r-t  lo  surh  project 
iind'-r  sub.s'-'lion  >t i  iif  tfiis  s<clion 

'bi  Th<-  .S<-cr<-lary  is  authorized  and  dirt-ct 
<-d  til  'ori.stru'i,  at  lull  F'-d^ral  »-xp<-n.s<-.  a 
proj<-'l  tor  Ih'-  purposi-s  of  flood  damaK'-  r<- 
dij'  lion  and  n-crf-ation  in  thf  vicinity  of  Fal 
rnfjijtfi,  K'-ntucky.  al  an  "•slimaK'd  co.st  of 
$189. 000. 000.  and  lo  di-siKn  and  con.slrucl,  at 
lull  F<-d>ral  i-xprri.sc.  sucfi  flood  control 
rn<-a.sur<-.s  al  or  in  tfif  viciriily  of  Salycrs 
villf.  K'-nlijcky.  on  I.ickmK  Rivff  a.s  the  Sec 
r<-lary  d<-ti-rrniri<-.s  n<-c»-.s.sary  and  appropri 
al<-  lo  aMord  th«-  city  of  Salycrsvillf,  Ken- 
lucky,  and  il.s  immediate  environs  a  level  of 
prr»le«iu)n  aKairtsl  floodinx  al  lea.sl  suffi- 
i-ienl  lo  prevent  any  future  lo.s-sf.s  to  such 
rily  from  I  hi-  likelihood  ol  floodmK  such  a.s 
ixcurred  in  IX'cember  1978,  al  an  e.stimated 
lost  ol  $7,(MM).000  Willi  respect  to  each  such 
project,  ConKre.s.s  find.s  Ifiat  the  tx-ni-fits  de 
termined  in  accordance  with  .section  209  ol 
I  he  J-'lood  f.Dnlrol  Act  ol  1970  and  allnbuta 
ble  lo  the  llocKJ  measures  aulhori/ed  for 
siicfi  project  exceed  the  co.sl  of  such  mea.s- 
iire.s. 

to  The  Hecn-lary  l.s  authorized  lo  con 
struct  a  project  for  flood  damaKc  prevention 
111  ifie  community  of  Gold  Ciulcfi.  near 
Filloii.  Kanta  Cruz  County.  California,  al 
an  estimated  co.sl  of  $6,000,000  The  provi 
sioiLs  of  section  :I02  of  Ihl.s  lille  .shall  apply 
lo  Mi<h  project. 

<d»<  1  xA)  The  Secretary  i.s  aiilhoriz«^-d  and 
dlre<-led  to  undertake  such  structural  and 
iKiiLstructural  mea.sures  a.s  he  deems  leasible 
lo  prevent  flood  damage  lo  communilies  in 
the  I'earl  Kiver  Uasin.  St.  Tammany  Parush. 
l.<>uisiunn.  at  an  estimated  co.sl  of 
»2.5.0«0.0<M» 

(H)  For  purpo.ses  of  analy/.inK  the  costs 
and  bt'iieflLs  of  any  project  recommended  by 
the  Se<Telary  as  a  result  of  the  study  enli- 
lled  f'earl  Kiver  Ba.sin.  Mississippi  and  Lou- 
isiana, ihe  St'cretary  shall  lake  into  account 
thi'  costs  and  b«'nefiLs  of  measures  under- 
taken pursuant  to  IhLs  paragraph. 

(2)  The  S«-cretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  desiKh.  construct,  and  undertake  such 
measures  as  the  S^-cretary  determines  are 


r.«r^*«Ar>  '.Cj  pro'.id*  a  level  of  proieciion 
-.  ..ff.c;*.'.'.  -.c  p.'ever.t  rec'imng  flood  dim- 
4««r5  ^rjr.g  •..'■.e  folloimg  nvers 

A    A-T..I*  R:ver  LouisiinA. 

B.  Co.T./-*  R:\iT  LouisianA: 

C   Tar.j:pa.*^.oa  River,  Louisiana: 
'D  Tcr.t-func'.e  River.  Louisiana; 

E   Ticicfai-  River.  LouLsiana. 

F   BosT-ie  Chr.io  River.  Louisiana,  and 

G.  Na'.albany  Rner.  Louisiana. 
a",  an  e5r..T.aied  cosi  of  $25,000,000 

«-  The  -Secretar;.  is  authoMzed  and  direct- 
f-ri  to  p'j.'-chase  sucb  land  along  Highway  75 
ir.  Minne.vjta  as  may  be  required  for  the 
rofLStruction  of  the  Intemaiional  Levee  seg- 
ment of  the  Emerson.  Manitoba,  flood  con- 
trol project  and  to  upgrade  existing  flood 
control  !>-'.  ees  in  the  vicinity  of  Noyes.  Min- 
nesota aT  an  estimated  cost  of  $200,000. 

'f/  In  the  case  of  any  project  authorized 
by  subsection  'ai  of  this  section  for  which  a 
final  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has 
not  been  completed  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  transmit  a  copy  of  any 
final  en',  ironmenial  impact  statement  re- 
quired by  section  102'2)'C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  any 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary,  with  re- 
spect to  such  project  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Work^  of 
the  Senate  Except  for  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  and  Miti- 
Kaiion  Fund  pursuant  lo  section  1104  of  this 
Act.  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  interest  in  real  property 
for.  or  the  actual  construction  of.  such 
project  if  such  acquisition  and  actual  con- 
struction have  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  each  such  Committee. 

'K'  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  under- 
take flood  control  works  along  the  lower 
portion  of  Calleguas  Creek,  Conejo  Creek  lo 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  California,  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $40,000,000.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  such 
project. 

'h)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  lo  under- 
take appropriate  local  flood  control  protec- 
tion measures  along  the  lower  portions  of 
Coyote  Creek  adjacent  to  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Alviso.  California,  and  along  the  Guada- 
lupe River  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose.  Cali- 
fornia. The  Secretary  shall  include  as  part 
of  the  non-Federal  contribution  of  the 
project  any  local  flood  protection  work  car- 
ried out  by  non-Federal  interests  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1983.  ^d  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  which  work  the  Secretary 
determines  is  reasonably  compatible  with 
such  measures.  Co.<=ts  and  benefits  resulting 
from  such  work  shall  continue  to  be  includ- 
ed for  purposes  of  determining  the  econom- 
ic feasibility  of  such  measures.  The  provi- 
sions^ of  section  302  of  this  title  shall  apply 
to  such  project. 

(i)(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected lo  undertake  such  structural  and 
nonstructural  measures  as  he  deems  feasible 
to  prevent  flood  damage  to  the  cities  of 
Monroe  and  West  Monroe.  Louisiana,  and 
Ouachita  Parish.  Louisiana,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $20,000,000. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  analyzing  the  costs 
and  l)enefits  of  any  project  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  the  study  enti- 
tled Monroe-West  Monroe  Interim  Study  of 
the  Ouachita  Basin  Study,  Ouachita  River 
Basin.  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account  the  costs  and 
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benefits  of  measures  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

(j)  If  any  provision  in  any  report  designat- 
ed by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  recom- 
mends that  a  State  contribute  in  cash  5  per 
centum  of  the  construction  costs  allocated 
to  nonvendible  project  purposes  and  10  per 
centum  «f  the  construction  costs  allocated 
to  vendible  project  purposes,  such  provision 
shall  not  apply  to  the  project  recommended 
in  such  report. 

Sec.  302.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  non-Feder- 
al share  of  the  cost  of  any  project  for  flood 
control  (A)  which  is  authorized  by  section 
301(a)  o(  this  title,  or  (B)  which  is  author- 
ized by  any  other  law  enacted  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  for  which 
a  contract  for  construction  has  not  been  en- 
tered into  before  such  date  of  enactment, 
shall  be  25  per  centum.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  each  element  of  the  project  for 
flood  control.  Mississippi  River  and  tributar- 
ies, shall  be  considered  as  a  separate  project. 

(2)  If  the  sum  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary upon  completion  of  the  project)  of 

(A)  the  value  of  all  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  required  for  a  project  for 
flood  control  to  which  paragraph  ( 1 )  applies 
(other  than  a  nonstructural  project),  plus 

(B)  the  cost  of  all  necessary  relocations  of 
utilities,  structures,  and  other  improve- 
ments for  such  project  is  a  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  such  pJ-oject  which  is  greater 
than  25  per  centum,  the  non-Federal  share , 
of  the  cost  of  such  project  shall  be  such  per- 
centage, except  that  in  no  event  shall  the 
non-Federal  share  determined  under  this 
paragraph  exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  project. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  estimates  before  the 
beginning  of  construction  of  any  project  for 
flood  control  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies 
that  the  sum  of  (1)  the  value  of  all  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  required  for 
such  project,  plus  (2)  the  cost  of  all  neces- 
sary relocations  of  utilities,  strictures,  and 
other  improvements  for  such  preject  will  be 
a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  luch  project 
which  Is  greater  than  30  perj  centum  (or 
which  it  greater  than  25  per  cintum  in  the 
case  of  a  nonstructural  project),  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  upon  request  by  the  non-Federal 
interests,  acquire  such  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  and  make  such  reloca- 
tions, except  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  value  of  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  acquired  by  the  Secretary  and  the  cost 
of  necessary  relocations  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  by 
which  such  estimated  sum  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  project  (or  an  amount 
equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  a  nonstructural  project). 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  after  com- 
pletion of  a  project  for  flood  control  to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies  that  the  sum  of 
(1)  the  value  of  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  provided  by  the  non-Federal 
interests,  plus  (2)  the  cost  of  relocations  of 
utilities,  structures,  and  other  improve- 
ments made  by  the  non-Federal  interests  is 
less  thsn  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  project,  the  non-Federal  interests 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  non-Federal  share,  plus 
interest  from  the  date  of  such  determina- 
tion (as  computed  under  subsection  (e)). 
over  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  date 
of  such  determination  or  such  shorter 
period  as  the  non-Federal  interests  may  re- 
quest. If  such  sum  exceeds  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  project  (as  so  deter- 


mined), the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  non- 
F^eral  interests  an  amount  equal  to  such 
excess,  plus  interest  from  the  date  of  such 
determination,  subject  4o  the  general  avail- 
ability of  appropriations  for  that  purpose. 

(d)  After  completion  of  any  project  to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies,  the  Secretary 
shall  transfer,  without  consideration,  to  the 
non-Federal  interests  any  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (b). 

(e)  The  interest  rate  used  for  purposes  of 
computing  interest  under  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  of  the  date  on  which  the 
project  is  substantially  completed  and  pro- 
vides the  flood  protection  benefits  for  which 
such  project  is  designed,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  interest  rate  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  computed  av- 
erage interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury 
upon  its  outstanding  marketable  public  obli- 
gations, which  are  neither  due  nor  callable 
for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  the 
date  of  issue. 

(f )( 1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  cost 
of  a  project  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
the  value  of  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way,  and  the  cost  of  relocations  of  utilities, 
structures,  and  other  improvements,  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  project. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  value 
of  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way 
(other  than  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  acquired  by  purchase  for  the  project  by 
the  Secretary  for  any  non-Federal  interest) 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  as  of 
the  date  on  which  actual  construction  of 
such  project  is  begun. 

(g)(1)  For  purposes  of  analyzing  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  a  proposed  project  for  flood 
control  in  any  study  of  such  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the  costs 
incurred  in  and  the  benefits  produced  by 
any  local  flood  protection  work  carried  out 
by  non-Federal  interests  after  the  later  of 
(A)  the  first  day  of  the  five-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or  (B)  the  first  day  of  the  five-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  on  which  funds  are  first 
obligated  for  such  study,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  work  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  compatible  with  the 
project  being  considered  by  the  Secretary. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  study 
for  a  project  which  project  is  authorized  by 
this  Act  or  any  Act  enacted  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  include  as  part  of 
the  non-Federal  contribution  of  any  author- 
ized project  for  flood  control  the  cost  of  any 
local  flood  protection  work  which  is  part  of 
such  project  and  which  is  carried  out  by  the 
non-Federal  interests  after  the  date  of  such 
authorization  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later.  With 
respect  to  any  local  flood  protection  work 
carried  out  by  non-Federal  interests  after 
the  first  obligation  of  funds  for  a  study  of  a 
project  for  flood  control  (but  not  before  the 
first  day  of  the  five-year  period  ending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  recommend  in  any  report  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  relating  to  such  project 
that  the  cost  of  such  work  be  Included  as 
part  of  the  non-Federal  contribution  of  such 
project  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  work  is  reasonably  compatible  with  the 
proposed  project. 

Sec.  303.  Before  construction  of  any 
project  for  local  flood  protection,  the  non- 
Federal  interests  shall  agree  to  participate 
in  and  comply  with  applicable  Federal  flood 
plain  management  and  flood  insurance  pro- 
grams. 


TITLE  IV— SHORELINE  PROTECTION 
Sec.  401.  (a)  The  following  works  of  im- 
provement for  the  benefit  of  shoreline  pro- 
tection are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized 
to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Secretary  sulMtan- 
tially  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  recommended  in  the 
respective  reports  hereinafter  designated  in 
this  section,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
or  in  accordance  with  such  plans  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  advisable  in  any  case 
in  which  there  is  no  report  designated. 

ROCKAWAY  INLET  TO  NORTON  POINT,  NEW  YORK 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection,  At- 
lantic Coast  of  New  York  City  from  Rock- 
away  Inlet  to  Norton  Point:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  August  18,  1976, 
House  Document  Numbered  96-^23,  includ- 
ing beach  fill  up  to  250  feet  beyond  the  hU- 
torical  shoreline  as  described  in  the  report 
of  the  District  Engineer.  New  York  District, 
dated  August  1973,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$9,700,000.  The  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  construction  and  nourishment  of  the 
additional  beach  fill  shall  be  50  per  centum. 

CAPE  MAY  INLET  TO  LOWER  TOWNSHIP,  NEW 
JERSEY 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection.  Cape 
May  Inlet  to  Lower  Township.  New  Jersey: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  De- 
cember 23.  1981.  including  construction  of 
beach  erosion  mitigation  measures  from 
Cape  May  Inlet  to  Lehigh  Avenue  in  Cape 
May  Point  Borough  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  Plan  A  of  the  Phase  I  General 
Design  Memorandum,  titled  "Cape  May 
Inlet  to  Lower  Township.  New  Jersey", 
dated  August  1980.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$40,000,000. 

ATLANTIC  COAST  OF  MARYLAND  I  OCEAN  CITYI 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection,  At- 
lantic Coast  of  Maryland  (Ocean  City)  and 
Assateague  Island.  Virginia:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September  29. 
1981,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20,000,000. 

WILLOUGHBY  SPIT,  VIRGINIA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection,  Wil- 
loughby  Spit  and  Vicinity,  Norfolk,  Virginia: 
Report  of  the  District  Engineer,  Norfolk 
District,  dated  January  1983,  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $1,558,600,  including  such  modifi- 
cations as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  such  project  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

WRIGHTSVILLE  BEACH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  project  for  shore  and  hurricane  wave 
protection,  Wrightsville  Beach,  North  Caro- 
lina: Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  March  23.  1983. 
at  an  estimated  annual  cost  of  $260,000,  in- 
cluding such  modifications  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  project  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

FOLLY  BEACH,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection,  Polly 
Beach,  South  Carolina:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  March  17,  1981,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $1,107,000.  '^ 

PANAMA  CITY  BEACHES,  FLORIDA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection, 
Panama  City  Beaches,  Florida:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  July  8.  1977. 
House  Document  Numbered  96-65,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $26,220,000. 

ST.  JOHNS  CO0NTY.  FLORIDA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection,  St. 
Johns  County.  Florida:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  February  26,  1980,  at  an 
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estimated  cost  of  $7,660,000.  To  the  maxi 
mum  extent  feasible,  the  Secretary  shall 
construct  such  project  so  as  to  avoid  adverse 
effects  on  sea  turtle  nesting. 

CHARLOTTE  COUNTY.  FLORIDA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection. 
Charlotte  County.  Florida:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  EIngineers.  dated  April  2.  1982.  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  SI. 440, 000.  To  the  max 
imum  extent  feasible,  the  Secretary  shall 
construct  such  project  so  as  to  minimize  the 
harm  to  marine  borrow  areas  and  reefs. 

INDIAN  RIVER  COUNTY.  FLORIDA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection. 
Indian  River  County.  Florida;  Repiorl  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  December  21. 
1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,300,000. 
except  that  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  Sebastian  Inlet  State  Park  seg- 
ment shall  be  30  per  centum.  To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  the  Secretary  .shall 
construct  such  project  so  as  to  avoid  adverse 
effects  on  sea  turtle  nesting. 

DADE  COUNTY.  FLORIDA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection.  Dade 
County,  north  of  Haulover  Beach  Park, 
Florida:  Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  January  19. 
1983.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,990,000.  m 
eluding  such  modifications  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  project  under  subsection  (b)  of  thi.s 
section.  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
the  Secretary  shall  construct  the  project  .so 
as  to  minimize  adverse  effects  on  coral  reefs. 

MONROE  COUNTY.  FLORIDA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection. 
Monroe  County.  Florida:  Report  of  the  Divi- 
sion Engineer,  dated  February  25.  1982,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1,650,000.  including 
such  modifications  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  report  transmitted 
under  this  paragraph  and  including  such 
modification  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies,  shall 
study  the^effects  that  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  proposed 
project  may  have  on  the  seagrass  communi- 
ty in  the  project  area.  Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thi.s  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study,  along  with  recommendations  for 
modifications  in  the  project  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of 
such  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance on  such  seagrass  community.  Except 
for  funds  appropriated  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund  pursu- 
ant to  section  1104  of  this  Act.  no  appropria- 
tion shall  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
interest  in  real  property  for.  or  the  actual 
construction  of.  such  project  unless  such  ac- 
quisition and  actual  construction  have  been 
approved  bjM  resolution  adopted  by  each 
such  committee. 

PRESQUE  ISLE  PENINSULA.  ERIE.  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection. 
Presque  Isle  Peninsula,  Erie.  Pennsylvania: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  Oc 
tober  2,  1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$18,550,000. 

INDIANA  SHORELINE,  INDIANA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection,  Indi- 
ana Shoreline  Erosion.  Indiana:  Report  of 


the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, dated  January  28,  1983,  at  an  estimat 
ed  cost  of  $7,390,000,  including  such  modifi 
cations  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  such  project  under 
suk)section  (b)  of  this  section. 

MAUMEE  BAY.  LAKE  ERIE.  OHIO 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection  for 
the  southeast  shore  of  Maumee  Bay  Stale 
Park.  Ohio:  Report  of  the  District  Engineer. 
Buffalo  District,  dated  June  1983.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $10,396,000.  including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The  re- 
quirements of  .section  221  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  agreements  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of  Ohio 
for  local  cooperation  as  a  condition  for  the 
construction  of  such  project.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  contract  with  the  State  of 
Ohio  on  the  items  of  local  cooperation  for 
such  project,  which  are  to  be  assumed  by 
the  State,  notwithstanding  that  the  Stale 
may  elect  to  make  its  performance  of  any 
obligation  contingent  upon  the  State  legisla- 
ture making  the  necessary  appropriations 
and  funds  being  allocated  for  the  same  or 
subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  on  the 
part  of  the  State. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  project  authorized 
by  subsection  lai  of  this  section  for  which  a 
final  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has 
not  been  completed  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  transmit  a  copy  of  any 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  re- 
quired by  section  102(2)(C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  any 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary,  with  re- 
spect to  such  project  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  thf 
House  of  Repre.sentalives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate.  Except  for  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  and  Miti- 
gation Fund  pursuant  to  .section  1104  of  this 
Act.  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  interest  in  real  property 
for.  or  the  actual  construction  of.  such 
project  if  such  acquisition  and  actual  con- 
struction have  not  bt-en  approved  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  each  such  Committee. 

ic)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct-" 
ed  to  design  and  construct  an  erosion  con- 
trol structure  approximately  8.200  feet  in 
length  on  the  western  shore  of  Tangier 
Island.  Virginia,  adequate  to  protect  such 
island  from  further  erosion,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $3,500,000.  Such  project  shall  be  car 
ried  out  on  an  emergency  t»sis.  in  view  of 
the  national,  historic,  and  cuHural  value  of 
the  island  and  in  order  to  protect  the  Feder- 
al investment  in  public  facilities. 

<d)  The  project  for  shore  protection  and 
beach  erosion  control  at  Monmouth  Beach 
and  Sea  Bright.  New  Jersey,  including 
repair  and  restoration  of  the  existing  .sea- 
wall, placement  of  sand  and  periodic  beach 
nourishment,  and  construction  of  new 
groins  and  repair  of  existing  groins  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$23,000,000.  Construction  and  periodic  nour- 
ishment of  the  project  shall  be  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. Prior  to  initiation  of  construc- 
tion of  the  project.  non-Federal  interests 
shall  agree  to  provide  public  access  to  the 
beach  for  which  such  project  is  authorized 
in  accordance  with  all  requirements  of  State 
law. 


(e)  If  any  provision  in  any  ^port  designat- 
ed by  subsection  (a)  recommends  that  a 
State  contribute  in  cash  5  per  centum  of  the 
construction  costs  allocated  to  non-vendible 
project  purposes  and  10  per  centum  of  the 
construction  costs  allocated  to  vendible 
project  purposes,  such  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  the  project  recommended  in  such 
report. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  under- 
take demonstration  projects  for  shoreline 
erosion  control  at  the  following  communi- 
ties in  New  Jersey:  Fort  Elsinboro.  Sea 
Breeze.  Gandys  Beach.  Reeds  Beach. 
Pierces  Point,  and  Fortescue. 

(b)  Such  demonstration  projects  shall  be 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies,  and  private  orga- 
nizations. 

(c)  Such  demonstration  projects  may  be 
carried  out  on  private  or  public  lands  except 
that  privately  owned  lands  shall  not  be  ac- 
quired under  authority  of  this  section.  In 
the  case  of  sites  located  on  private  or  non- 
Federal  public  lands,  the  demonstration 
projects  shall  be  undertaken  in  cooperation 
with  non-Federal  interests  who  shall  pay  25 
per  centum  of  construction  costs  at  each 
site  and  assume  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  upon  completion  of  the  project. 

<d)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  each  site 
during  the  fi.scal  year  following  completion 
of  construction  at  that  site.  Such  report 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  technique  or 
techniques  used  and  an  evaluation  of  their 
functioning  to  that  point. 

(ei  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  to  carry  out  this 
.section  for  fi.scal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983. 

TITLE  V-WATER  RESOURCES 
CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
Sec.  501.  (a)  The  following  works  of  im- 
provement for  water  resources  development 
and  conservation  and  for  other  purposes  are 
hereby  adopted  and  authorized  to  be  pros- 
ecuted by  the  Secretary  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  recommended  in  the  respective 
reports  hereinafter  designated  in  this  sec- 
tion, except  as  otherwise  provided,  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  plans  as  the  Secretary 
determines  advisable  in  any  case  in  which 
there  is  no  report  designated. 

NEPONSET  RIVER.  MILTON  TOWN  LANDING  TO 
PORT  NORFOLK.  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  project  for  dredging.  Neponset  River. 
Milton  Town  Landing  to  Port  Norfolk.  Mas- 
sachusetts, including  the  disposal  of  the 
dredged  material  at  .sea.  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $3,000,000. 

BIG  RIVER  RESERVOIR.  RHODE  ISLAND 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Big  River 
Reservoir.  Rhode  Island:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  March  9.  1983.  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $40,900,000.  including 
the  acquisition  of  such  additional  lands  as 
the  Secretary  recommends  in  the  report 
transmitted  under  this  paragraph.  The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies,  shall  re- 
evaluate the  acquisition  of  mitigation  lands 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
need  for  additional  lands  for  mitigation  of 
fish  and  wildlife  losses.  Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
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the  Senate  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
reevaluation,  including  a  description  of  any 
additional  lands  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
mitigation  of  fish  and  wildlife  losses.  No  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  interest  in  real  property  for.  or 
the  actual  construction  of,  such  project  if 
such  acquisition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  approved  by  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  each  such  conunlttee. 

OLCOTT  HARBOR,  NEW  YORK 

The  project  for  navigation,  Olcott  karbor. 
New  York:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  June  11.  1980.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $5,780,000.  The  Secretary,  in  consul- 
tation with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  shall  conduct  additional  stud- 
ies of  the  effects  of  the  project  on  fish  and 
wildlife  resources.  Such  studies  shall  include 
the  development  and  testing  of  a  physical 
model  Of  the  proposed  plan.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  undertake  any  additional 
measures  which  he  determines  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  minimize  any  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  project  on  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
duction and  habitat. 

HAMPTON  ROADS  DEBRIS  REMOVAL,  VIRGINIA 

The  project  for  the  removal  of  debris 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Vicinity,  Virginia: 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  dated  January  19,  1983,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,133,000,  including  such 
modifications  as  may  t>e  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

RUDEE  INLET,  VIRGINIA 

The  project  for  navigation  and  shoreline 
protection,  Rudee  Inlet,  Virginia  Beach,  Vir- 
ginia: Report  of  the  Division  Engineer, 
dated  February  4,  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,124,000,  including  such  modifications 
as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  project  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

ATLANTIC  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY  BRIDGES, 
NORTH  CAROLIMA 

The  project  for  replacement  of  Atlantic 
Intracoastal  Waterway  Bridges.  North  Caro- 
lina: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  October  1.  1975,  House  Document 
Numbered  94-597,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$32,036,000. 

RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL  DAM  AND  LAKE,  GEORGIA 
AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  project  for  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  losses  at  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam 
and  Lake  Project,  Savannah  River,  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  May  11.  1982.  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  97-244,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $18,700,000.  including  utilization  for  pur- 
poses of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  mitigation 
of  such  Federal  lands  as  may  be  described 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  report  transmitted 
under  this  paragraph.  The  Secretary  and 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  consultation 
with  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  shall  identify  those  Federal  lands  at 
Clarks  Hill  Lake  to  be  utilized  for  purposes 
of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  mitigation.  Not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  a  report  de- 
'scribing  the  lands  so  identified.  Except  for 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund  pursuant  to 
section  1104  of  this  Act,  no  appropriation 
shall  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  any  in- 


terest in  real  property  for.  or  the  actual  con- 
struction of,  such  project  if  such  acquisition 
and  actual  construction  have  not  been  ap- 
proved by  resolution  adopted  by  each  such 
committee. 

B*ETROPOLITAN  ATLANTA  AREA.  GEORGIA 

The  project  for  water  supply,  Metropoli- 
tan Atlanta  Area.  Georgia:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  June  1.  1982.  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $24,500,000.  including 
such  additional  measures  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  In  the  report 
transmitted  under  this  paragraph.  The  Sec- 
retary. In  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  shall  fur- 
ther evaluate'the  possible  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed project  on  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
and  related  resources.  Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  report  of  such  evaluation. 
along  with  recommendations  for  additional 
measures  which  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  mitigate 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  project  on  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  and  related  resources. 
Except  for  funds  appropriated  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund 
pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this  Act.  no  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  Interest  In  real  property  for.  or 
the  actual  construction  of.  such  project  if 
such  acquisition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  approved  by  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate. 

JACKSONVILLE  HARBOR  iMILL  COVE  I.  FLORIDA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Jacksonville 
Harbor  (Mill  Cove),  Florida:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  February  12.  1982. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,700,000.  Including 
such  modifications  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  report  transmitted 
under  this  paragraph.  The  Secretary.  In 
consultation  with  the  State  of  Florida,  shall 
study  the  adequacy  of  available  dredged  ma- 
terial disposal  areas  for  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  project.  Not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact-  ■ 
mtfnt  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  a  report  on 
the  results  of  such  study,  along  with  recom- 
mendations for  modifications  In  the  project 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate dredged  material  disposal  areas  are 
available-  for  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  project.  Except  for 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund  pursuant  to 
section  1104  of  this  Act,  no  appropriation 
shall  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  any  In- 
terest In  real  property  for.  or  the  actual  con- 
struction of.  such  project  If  such  acquisition 
and  actual  construction  have  not  been  ap- 
proved by  resolution  adopted  by  each  such 
committee.  After  completion  of  the  project. 
the  Secretary  shall  monitor  and  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  project  in  reducing 
shoaling. 

YAZOO  BACKWATER  AREA,  MISSISSIPPI 

The  -project  for  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  losses  at  the  Yazoo  Backwater 
Project.  Mississippi:  Report  of  the  Mississip- 
pi River  Commission,  dated  December  16, 


1982.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $17,610,000.  in- 
cluding such  modifications  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  project  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  for  additional  measures.  The  project 
shall  Include  acquisition  of  40,000  acres  for 
mitigation  of  project-Induced  fish  and  wild- 
life losses  as  recommended  in  the  report  of 
the  District  Engineer.  Vicksburg  District, 
dated  July  1982. 

GREENVILLE  HARBOR,  MISSISSIPPI 

The  project  for  navigation.  Greenville 
Harbor,  Mississippi:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  November  15.  1977.  as 
amended  by  the  supplemental  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February  22.  1982. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $28,800,000.  except 
that  initial  construction  of  the  project  shall 
be  to  the  full  project  dimensions,  including 
a  channel  width  of  500  feet  and  a  depth  of 
12  feet. 

VICKSBURG  HARBOR.  MISSISSIPPI 

The  project  for  navigation.  Vicksburg 
Harbor.  Mississippi:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  August  13.  1979.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $54,700,000,  except  that  initial 
construction  of  the  project  shall  be  to  the 
full  project  dimensions. 

MEMPHIS  HARBOR.  MEMPHIS.  TENNESSEE 

The  project  for  navigation,  Memphis 
Harbor,  Memphis,  Tennessee:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  February  25.  1981. 
including  such  modifications  as  may  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  in  the  report 
transmitted  under  this  paragraph,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $42,010,000.  except  that  ini- 
tial construction  of  the  project  shall  be  to 
the  full  project  dimensions  and  the  project 
shall  include  acquisition  of  such  additional 
lands,  but  not  to  exceed  500  acres,  for  miti- 
gation of  losses  of  bottomland  hardwood 
habitat  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  such  report.  The  Secretary  shall 
reevaluate,  in  consultation  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  need  for  mitiga- 
tion of  project-Induced  losses  of  bottomland 
hardwood  habitat.  The  Secretary,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  shall  conduct  further  studies  of  the 
quality  of  the  water  in  the  project  area  and 
the  need  for  measures  to  prevent  adverse  ef- 
.  fects  on  the  quality  of  the  water.  Not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  a  report  of  such 
reevaluation  and  study,  along  with  recom- 
mendations for  additional  lands  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  mitigate  project -Induced 
losses  of  bottomland  hardwood  habitat  and 
for  additional  measures  which  the  Secretary 
determines  Tiecesdkry  and  appropriate  to 
prevent  adverse  effects  on  water  quality. 
Except  for  funds  appropriated  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental FYotection  and^itigation  Fund 
pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this  Act,  no  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  interest  in  real  property  for,  or 
the  actual  construction  of,  such  project  if 
such  acquisition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  approved  by  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  each  such  Committee. 

LAKE  PONTCHARTRAIN  NORTH  SHORE. 
LOUISIANA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Lake  Pont- 
chartraln  North  Shore,  Louisiana:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  February  14. 
1979,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $850,000. 
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ATCHATALAYA  BASIN,  LOUISIANA 

The  project  (or  flood  control,  Atchafalaya 
B«sin  Floodway  System,  Louisiana:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  February 
28.  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$195,000,000. 

CABIN  CRIXK,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  project  for  flood  damage  prevention 
features.  Cabin  Creek,  West  Virginia: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated 
March  1,  1979.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$4,000,000.  including  channel  improvement 
for  10.5  miles  on  Cabin  Creek,  establish- 
ment of  flood  plain  management  guidelines, 
and  supplemental  flood  proofing.  The  con- 
struction of  such  features  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  any  construction  by  other  Feder- 
al agencies  of  other  features  described  in 
such  report  under  applicable  Federal  laws. 

OBION  CREEK.  KENTUCKY 

The  project  for  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wildlifA  losses.  West  Kentucky  Tributaries 
Project.  Obion  Creek.  Kentucky:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September  16, 
1980.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,650,000. 
except  that  <1)  the  Secretary.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  shall  acquire  and  preserve  not 
less  than  6,000  nor  more  than  9.000  acres  of 
woodland  for  mitigation  of  project-induced 
woodland  and  wetland  habitat  losses,  and 
<2)  the  land  for  mitigation  of  damages  to 
fish  and  wildlife  shall  be  acquired  as  soon  as 
possible  from  available  funds.  Including  the 
Environmental  Protection  and  Mitigation 
Fund  established  by  section  1104  of  this  Act. 

MUDDY  BOCCY  CREEK.  PARKER  LAKE.  OKLAHOMA 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  water 
supply.  Parker  Lake.  Muddy  Boggy  Creek. 
Oklahoma:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  May  30.  1980.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $40,200,000. 

rORT  GIBSON  LAKE.  OKLAHOMA 

The  project  for  Port  Gitjson  Lake.  Okla- 
homa: Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  July  18.  1983.  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $23,200,000,  including 
such  modifications  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such 
project  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

HARRY  S  TRUMAN  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR. 
MISSOURI 

The  project  for  modification  of  the  Harry 
S  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir  Project.  Mis- 
souri: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  December  21.  1981,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,000,000.  The  Secretary,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the 
United  SUtes  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
shall  acquire  lands,  or  designate  project 
joint-use  lans,  for  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  losses  In  addition  to  those  lands  rec- 
ommended for  such  purposes  by  such 
report;  except  that  the  total  acreage  of  all 
mitigation  lands  shall  not  exceed  1.000 
acres. 

TRIMBLE  WILDLIFE  AREA.  SMITHVILLE  LAKE. 
LITTLE  PLATTE  RIVER.  MISSOURI 

The  project  for  replacement  of  the  Trim- 
ble Wildlife  Area.  Smithvllle  Lake.  Little 
Platte  River,  Missouri:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  September  22,  1977, 
House  Document  Numbered  95-389,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $7,769,000. 

ST.  LOUIS  HARBOR,  MISSOURI  AND  ILLINOIS 

The  project  for  navigation,  St.  Louis 
Harbor,  Missouri  and  Illinois:  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
dated  April  6,  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$10,440,000,  including  such  modifications  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  with 


respect  to  such  project  under  subsection  (b> 
of  this  section,  and  except  that  initial  con- 
struction of  the  project  shall  be  to  the  full 
project  dimensions. 

•  MISSOURI  RIVER  MITIGATION.  MISSOURI. 
KANSAS,  IOWA.  AND  NEBRASKA 

The  project  (or  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wIldlKe  losses,  Missouri  River  Bank  Stabili- 
zation and  Navigation  Project,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska:  Report  o(  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
dated  September  30.  1982,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $48,400,000.  Including  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  t)e  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  such  project  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  for  additional 
mitigation  measures.  The  Secretary  shall 
study  the  need  (or  additional  measures  for 
mitigation  of  losses  o(  aquatic  and  terrestri- 
al habitat  caused  by  such  project  and  shall 
report  to  Congress,  within  three  years  a(ter 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  on  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  and  any  recommenda- 
tions (or  additional  measures  needed  (or 
mitigation  of  such  losses. 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA  'NAHANT  MARSH > 

The  Davenport.  Iowa  Local  Protection 
Project— Fish  and  Wildlife  Mitigation  Plan: 
Report  of  the  Chie(  of  Engineers,  dated 
July  9.  1979.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$387,000. 

HELENA  HARBOR.  PHILLIPS  COUNTY.  ARKANSAS 

The  project  for  navigation.  Helena 
Harl>or,  Phillips  County,  Arkansas:  Report 
o(  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  October  17, 
1980,  Including  such  modifications  as  may 
be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
report  transmitted  under  this  paragraph,  at 
an  estimated  cost  o(  $37,100,000,  except  that 
Initial  construction  of  the  project  shall  be  to 
the  full  project  dimensions  and  the  project 
shall  include  acquisition  of  such  additional 
lands  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  such  report.  The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Fish  and  WIldlKe  Service, 
shall  evaluate  the  adequacy  o(  the  recom- 
mended measures  (or  mitigation  o(  losses  o( 
wlldlKe  habitat.  Not  later  than  one  year 
a(ter  the  date  o(  enactment  o(  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  o(  the 
House  o(  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  o( 
the  Senate  a  report  o(  such  evaluation, 
along  with  recommendations  (or  additional 
lands  which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  mitigate  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  project  on  fish  and 
WlldlKe  habitat.  Except  for  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Environmental  Protection  and 
Mitigation  Fund  pursuant  to  section  1104  o( 
this  Act,  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  (or 
the  acquisition  o(  any  Interest  in  real  prop- 
erty (or,  or  the  actual  construction  o(,  such 
project  l(  such  acquisition  and  actual  con- 
struction have  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  each  such  committee. 

WHITE  RIVER  NAVIGATION  TO  BATESVILLE, 
ARKANSAS 

The  project  (or  navigation.  White  River 
Navigation  to  Batesville,  Arkansas:  Report 
o(  the  Chie(  o(  Engineers,  dated  December 
23.  1981.  including  such  modidcations  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  report  transmitted  under  this  para- 
graph, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $22,900,000, 
except  that  the  project  shall  include  1.865 
acres  of  habitat  mitigation  lands.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  relocation  o(  any 
oil.  natural  gas.  or  other  pipeline,  any  elec- 
tric transmission  cable  or  line,  any  commu- 
nications cable  or  line,  and  (acililies  related 


to  such  pipeline,  cable,  or  line  ( 1 )  the  reloca- 
tion o(  which  is  necessary  for  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  project, 
and  (2)  which  may  only  be  built  or  com- 
menced if  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1899 
(30  Stat.  1151:  33  U.S.C.  403),  shall  be  50  per 
centum.  The  non-Federal  share  o(  such  cost 
shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  o(  the  (acility 
being  relocated.  The  acquisition  o(  all  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  necessary  (or 
the  project,  including  lands  (or  disposal  o( 
dredged  material,  shall  be  at  (ull  Federal  ex- 
pense. The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Pish  and  WlldlKe  Service,  shall  evaluate 
the  e((ect  o(  the  project  on  the  Fat  Pocket- 
book  Pearly  Mussel.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  evaluate,  in  consultation  with  the  Fish 
and  WildlKe  Service,  the  (easibility  o(  in- 
cluding weirs  In  tributary  areas  to  benedt 
aquatic  habitat  and  is  authorized  to  include 
them  as  he  determines  appropriate.  Not 
later  than  one  year  a(ter  the  date  o(  enact- 
ment o(  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  o(  the  House  o(  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  o(  the  Senate  a  report  o( 
such  evaluations,  along  with  recommenda- 
tions (A)  (or  additional  measures  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  mftigate  the  adverse  e((ects 
o(  the  project  on  the  Pat  Pocketbook  Pearly 
Mussel,  and  (B)  (or  weirs  in  tributary  areas 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  benefit  aquatic 
habitat.  Except  for  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  and  Mitiga- 
tion Fund  pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this 
Act,  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  (or  the 
acquisition  o(  any  interest  in  real  property 
(or,  or  the  actual  construction  o(,  such 
project  l(  such  acquisition  and  actual  con- 
struction have  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  each  such  Committee. 
Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  e((ect  the  requirements  o(  Public 
Law  89-669,  as  amended. 

TRINITY  RIVER,  TEXAS 

The  project  (or  the  mitigation  o(  (ish  and 
wildlKe  losses.  Trinity  River.  Texas:  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Engineers  (or  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  dated  October  4.  1982,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  o(  $9,310,000,  including  such 
modidcations  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  subsection  (b)  o(  this  section  (or  addi- 
tional mitigation  measures. 

COOPER  LAKE  AND  CHANNELS,  TEXAS 

The  project  (or  the  mitigation  o(  (ish  and 
wildlKe  resource  losses.  Cooper  Lake  and 
Channels.  Texas:  Report  o(  the  Chle(  o(  En- 
gineers, dated  May  21,  1982.  at  an  estimated 
cost  o(  $7,570,000. 

SACRAMENTO  RIVER  BANK  PROTECTION, 
CALIFORNIA 

The  project  (or  mitigation  o(  fish  and 
wildlife  losses,  Sacramento  River  Bank  Pro- 
tection Project,  California:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September  1. 
1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,867,000. 

SWEETWATER  RIVER,  CALIFORNIA 

The  project  for  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  losses,  Sweetwater  River  channel 
improvement  project,  California:  Report  of 
the  Division  Engineer,  dated  July  15.  1982, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,477,000,  including 
such  modifications  as  may  be  recommended 
bv  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such 
project  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
(or  additional  mitigation  measures. 
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UIVA  FLOW  COHTKOL,  HAWAII 

The  project  for  Uva  flow  control,  Island 
of  Hawaii:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  July  21,  1981,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,949,000. 

CITY  WATEHWAY,  TACOMA,  WASHINGTOH 

The  project  for  the  relocation  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  City  Waterway,  Tacoma 
Harbor,  Washington:  Report  of  the  Division 
Engineer,  dated  January  28.  1982,  at  an  esti- 
mated co«t  of  $5,000.  Subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  project. 

MC  NARY  LOCK  AND  DAM,  WASHINGTON  AND 
ORSGOM 

The  project  for  McNary  Lock  and  Dam, 
Second  Powerhouse,  Columbia  River.  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  Phase  I.  General  Design 
Memorandum:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  June  24.  1981.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $900,000,000. 

BETHEL  BANK  STABILIEAXION.  ALASKA 

The  project  for  bank  sUbllization.  Bethel. 
Alaska:  Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  January  26, 
1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $13,780,000.  In- 
cluding such  modifications  as  may  l>e  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  project  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

KODIAK  HARBOR,  ALASKA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Kodiak 
Harbor.  Alaska:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dated  September  7,  1976,  Senate 
Document  Numbered  96-6.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $13,440,000.  , 

ST.  PAUL  ISLAND.  ALASKA 

The  project  for  navigation.  St.  Paul  Island 
Harbor.  Alaska:  Report  of  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  Janu- 
ary 24.  1983.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$11,986,800.  including  such  modifications  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  SecreUry  with 
respect  to  such  project  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  The  cost  sharing  for  the 
project  Shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  section  105  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  project  authorized 
by  this  section  for  which  a  final  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  not  been  com- 
pleted before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
transmit  a  copy  of  any  final  environmental 
impact  statement  required  by  section 
102(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  and  any  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  with  respect  to  such 
project  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  TransporUtion  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 
Except  for  funds  appropriated  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund 
pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this  Act.  no  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  interest  in  real  property  for.  or 
the  actual  construction  of,  such  project  If 
such  acquisition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  approved  by  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  each  such  Committee. 

(c)  If  any  provision  In  any  report  designat- 
ed by  subsection  <a)  recommends  that  a 
State  contribute  in  cash  5  per  centum  of  the 
construction  costs  allocated  to  non-vendible 
project  purposes  and  10  per  centum  of  the 
construction  cests  allocated  to  vendible 
project  purposes,  such  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  the  project  recommended  in  such 
report. 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  a  demonstration 
project  for  the  removal  of  silt  and  aquatic 


growth  from  Albert  Lea  Lake,  Freeborn 
County,  MlnnesoU,  at  full  Federal  expense 
and  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,270,000.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Ehivironmental  Protection  Agency 
the  plans  for  and  results  of  such  project  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  program  for  freshwater  lakes  under  sec- 
tion 314  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  advisory  committee 
esUbllshed  under  subsection  (b),  carry  out  a 
demonstration  project  for  the  development, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  a  recreation 
and  greenbelt  area  on,  and  along  the  Des 
Moines  River,  Iowa,  between  the  point  at 
which  the  Des  Moines  River  is  intersected 
by  United  States  Highway  20  to  the  point 
downstream  at  which  relocated  United 
States  Highway  92  intersects  the  Des 
Moines  River.  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section,  such  project  shall  in- 
clade.  but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  recreational  facilities  and 
streambank  stabilization  structures: 

(2)  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all 
structures  constructed  before  the  date  of 
enactment  o(  this  Act  (other  than  any  such 
structure  operated  and  maintained  by  ^ny 
person  under  a  permit  or  agreement  \*ith 
the  Secretary)  within  the  area  described  in 
the  Des  Moines  Recreational  River  and 
Greenbelt  Map  and  on  die  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(3)  such  tree  plantings,  trails,  vegetation, 
and  wildlife  protection  and  development 
and  other  activities  as  will  enhance  the  nat- 
ural environment  for  recreational  purposes, 

(bXl)  The  advisory  committee  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  constituted  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  five  persons  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Iowa; 

(B)  two  persons  shall  be  appointed  by 
their  respective  board  of  supervisors  to  rep- 
resent each  of  Mahaska,  Marion,  Warren, 
Jasper.  Polk.  Dallas.  Boone,  and  Webster 
Counties; 

(C)  one  person  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Des  Moines  and  one  ad- 
ditional person  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor  of  each  other  incorporated  munici- 
pality within  whose  boundaries  a  portion  of 
such  recreation  area  lies;  and 

(D)  three  employees  or  o((icials  o(  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  serve  at  the  pleasures  o(  the  au- 
thority which  appointed  such  member. 

(3)  No  member  o(  the  advisory  committee 
who  is  not  an  oldcer  or  employee  o(  the 
United  States  shall  receive  compensation  on 
account  of  his  service  on  the  committee  or 
travel  expenses  or  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence with  respect  to  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  committee.  Meml)ers  of 
such  advisory  conunittee  who  are  o((icers  or 
employees  o(  the  United  States  shall  not  re- 
ceive additionEil  compensation  on  account  o( 
their  service  on  the  committee. 

(4)  The  advisory  committee  may  elect 
such  officers  and  spokesmen  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate and  may  appoint  such  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees of  interested  citizens  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate to  assist  the  committee  in  advising 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  constructioh  and  maintenance  of 
structures  and  plant  and  husbandry  activi- 
ties referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 


tion shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  owner- 
ship by  the  United  States  of  the  land  or  in- 
terests therein  necessary  for  such  purposes, 
(d)  In  carrying  out  the  project  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  acquire  by  purchase,  donation,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise  land  and  interests 
therein,  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  project.  If  the 
Secretary  purchases  any  land  or  interest 
therein  from  any  State  or  local  agency,  he 
shall  not  pay  more  than  the  original  cost 
paid  by  such  State  or  local  agency  for  such 
land  or  interest  therein.  No  land  or  interest 
therein  may  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  such  project  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  and  nothing  herein 
shall  constitute  an  additional  restriction  on 
the  use  of  any  land  or  any  interest  therein 
which  is  not  owned  by  the  United  States. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
o(  law,  the  Federal  share  o(  the  project  to 
be  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  100  per  centum  o(  the  cost  of  the  project. 

(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  $6,000,000.  (or 
dscal  years  beginning  a(ter  September  30, 
1983. 

Sec.  504.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  project  for  beach  erosion  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  storm  protection  from 
Hereford  Inlet  to  the  Delaware  Bfc'  en- 
trance to  the  Cape  May  Canal,  New^ersey. 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  report 
o(  the  Chie(  o(  Engineers,  dated  September 
30,  1975.  at  an  estimated  cost  o(  $40,000,000. 
The  Secretary  may  construct  the  beach  ero- 
sion control,  navigation,  or  storm  protection 
(eatures  of  the  project  separately  or  in  com- 
bination with  the  other  such  features.  The 
non-Federal  share  (or  any  such  (eature 
which  is  separately  constructed  shall  be  the 
appropriate  non-Federal  share  (or  that  (ea- 
ture. 

Sec  505.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  project  for  beach  erosion  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  storm  protection  from 
Barnegat  Inlet  to  Longport,  New  Jersey, 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  October  24. 
1975,  at  an  estimated  cost  o(  $35,800,000. 
The  Secretary  may  construct  the  beach  ero- 
sion control,  navigation,  or  storm  protection 
feature  of  the  project  separately  or  in  com- 
bination with  the  other  such  (eatures.  The 
non-Federal  share  (or  any  such  (eature 
which  is  separately  constructed  shall  be  the 
appropriate  non-Federal  share  for  that  (ea- 
ture. 

Sec.  506.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
demonstration  project  for  the  removal  o( 
silt,  aquatic  growth,  and  other  material  In 
Lake  George.  Hobart,  Indiana,  and  in  that 
part  o(  Deep  River  upstream  o(  such  lake 
through  Lake  Station,  Indiana,  and  to  con- 
struct silt  traps  or  other  devices  to  prevent 
and  abate  the  deposit  o(  sediment  in  Lake 
George  and  such  part  o(  Deep  River,  at  (ull 
Federal  expense  and  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$4,360,000. 

Sec.  507.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  and  conduct  for  a 
period  of  five  years  at  multiple  sites  on  the 
Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries  a  streambank 
erosion  prevention  and  control  demonstra- 
tion program.  The  program  shall— 

(1)  identify  streambank  erosion  measures 
likely  to  provide  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
tection technically  and  economically  feasi- 
ble for  both  high  and  low  dow  conditions; 

(2)  conduct  necessary  research  on  the 
interaction  of  erodible  l>oundaries  with 
dowing  water  in  order  to  more  accurately 
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predict  the  behavior  and  optimum  design  of 
protective  works: 

(3)  define  and  test  optimum  designs  of  bed 
slopes  and  grade  control  structures  for  a 
wide  range  of  soil  and  flow  conditions; 

(4)  develop,  field  test,  and  evaluate  new 
erosion  protection  products  or  methods,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  earth  or  rock'- 
filled  grids,  reinforced  earth  bulkheads,  sta- 
bilized mattings  for  vegetation  seeding,  and 
patterned  schemes  using  manufactured 
blocks  in  loose,  matted,  or  interconnected 
configurations: 

(5)  develop  and  evaluate  engineering  tech- 
niques to  control  overbank  drainage: 

(6)  identify  and  quantify  economic  losses 
occurring  along  the  Ohio  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries due  to  streambank  er^ion,  and 

'7)  construct  demonstration  projects,  in- 
cluding bank  protection  works. 

(bi  For  each  demonstration  project  and 
streambank  measure  undertaken  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  evaluate  the  environmental  impacts  of 
such  project  or  measure  with  respect  to 
both  riverine  and  adjacent  land-use  values. 
with  the  view  of  minimizing  environmental 
losses. 

fc)  Demonstration  projects  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  undertaken  to  reflect  a 
variety  of  geographical  and  environmental 
ronditions.  including  naturally  occurring 
erosion  problems  and  erosion  caused  or  In- 
curred by  man-made  structures  or  activities. 
At  a  minimum,  demonstration  projects  shall 
l)e  conducted  at  sites  on— 

(1)  that  reach  of  the  Ohio  River  between 
the  Captain  Anthony  Meldahl  Locks  and 
Dam  and  the  McAlpme  Locks  and  Dam,  and 

'2)  the  Licking  River. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress 
each  year  on  work  undertaken  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

Sec.  508  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
construct,  at  full  Federal  expense,  an  elevat- 
ed walkway  on  the  Bird  Island  pier,  located 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Niagara  River  and 
Lake  Erie.  Buffalo.  New  York,  in  order  to 
provide  safe  pedestrian  access  and  prevent 
the  loss  of  life,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
JM.500.000 

Sec.  509  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  implement  at  full  Federal  cost 
-snagging  and  clearing  and  channel  rectifica- 
tion measures  along  the  Passaic  and  Pe- 
quannock  Rivers.  New  Jersey,  from  Beatties 
Dam  in  Little  Falls  on  the  Passaic  River  up- 
stream to  the  confluence  of  the  Pequannock 
River  at  Two  Bridges,  along  the  Pequan 
nock  River  upstream  to  Pompton  Plains 
Feeder  Dam.  and  along  tributaries  of  such 
rivers  (including  Singac  Brook  and  Weasel 
Brook),  including  the  modification  of  such 
structures,  flood  proofing,  and  flood  warn- 
ing measures  as  determined  necessary  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $25,000,000.  None  of  the  work  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  affect  the  analysis  of 
costs  and  benefits  for  projects  presently 
t>eing  studied  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  510.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
replace  the  dike  at  the  Small  Boat  Harbor. 
Buffalo  Harlxjr.  New  York,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $6,140,000. 

Sec.  511.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  correct  erosion  problems  along 
the  t>anks  of  the  Red  Lake  River.  Minneso 
ta.  approximately  one  and  one  half  miles 
west  of  GentiUy,  Minnesota,  adequate  to 
protect  the  nearby  hignway  and  bridge,  at 
an  estimated  cost  $300,000. 


Sec  512.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
perform  intermittent  dredging  and  such 
other  work  as  may  t)e  required  on  the  Yazoo 
River  in  Mississippi,  from  Greenwood  .south, 
to  remove  natural  shoals  as  they  occur,  at 
an  annual  average  cost  of  $200,000,  so  as  to 
allow  commerce  l^o  continue.  Responsible 
local  interests  shall  agree  to  (1)  provide 
without  cost  to  the  United  Slates  all  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  required  for 
dredging  and  disposal  of  dredged  materials; 
(2)  accomplish  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  such  alterations,  relocations,  and  re- 
arrangement of  facilities  as  required  for 
dredging  and  disposal  of  dredged  materials: 
and  <3>  hold  and  .save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  dredging  and  dis- 
po.sal  of  dredged  materials. 

Sec  513.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
direct€>d  to  undertake  a  demonstration 
project  for  the  removal  of  silt  and  stumps 
from  Greenwood  Lake  and  Belcher  Creek. 
New  Jersey,  at  full  Federal  expen.se  and  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $10,000,000.  The  Secre 
tary  shall  report  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  the 
plans  for  and  results  of  such  project  togeth- 
er with  such  recommendations  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
program  for  freshwater  lakes  under  section 
314  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

Sec  514.  lai  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  remedy  slope 
failures  and  erosion  problems  (1)  along  the 
banks  of  the  Coosa  River.  Alabama,  in  order 
to  protect  the  Fort  Toulouse  National  His- 
toric Landmark  and  Taskigi  Indian  Mound 
in  Elmore  County.  Alabama,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $29,000,000,  and  (2)  along  the  banks 
of  the  Black  Warrior  River,  Alabama,  in 
order  to  protect  the  Mound  State  Monu- 
ment National  Historic  Landmark  near 
Moundvllle,  Alabama,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $4,620,000.  Such  actions  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Slate  of  Alabama. 

(b)  Prior  to  initiation  of  construction  of 
the  project  authorized  by  sub.section  lai,  ap 
propriate  non-Federal  interests  shall 
agree— 

(1>  to  provide  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  necessary  for  construction  and  oper 
aiion  of  the  project: 

»2)  to  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damage  due  to  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  project,  not  includ- 
ing damages  due  to  the  fault  or  negligence 
of  the  United  States  or  its  contractors; 

<3>  to  accomplish  without  cost  to  the 
United  States  all  modifications  or  reloca- 
tions of  existing  sewerage  and  drainage  fa- 
cilities, buildings,  utilities,  and  highways 
made  necessary  by  construction  of  the 
project;  and 

(4)  to  maintain  and  operate  all  features  of 
the  project  after  completion,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec  515.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
undertake  such  measures  as  may  l>e  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  Larkspur  Ferry  Chan- 
nel, Larkspur,  California,  at  a  depth  suffi- 
cient for  ferry  boat  service  between  Marin 
County  and  San  Francisco,  California,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $500,000. 

Sec  516.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
perform  dredging  in  Weeks  Bay,  Vermilion 
Bay,  and  Southwest  Pass,  Louisiana,  to  a 
depth  of  13  feet,  as  necessary  to  provide  a 
water  access  route  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  the  Port  of  Iberia  Commercial  Canal 
through   Weeks   Bay,   Vermilion   Bay.   and 


Southwest    Pass,   at   an   estimated   cost   of 
$3,000,000. 

Sec  517.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
undertake  in  La  Conner,  Wsishington.  such 
bank  erosion  control  measures  along  the 
Swinomish  Channel  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  prevent  damage  to  struc- 
tures in  the  La  Conner  Historical  District, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,177,000. 

Sec  518.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  from  willing  sellers  in  a  timely 
manner  at  fair  market  value  67.000  acres  of 
land  for  mitigation  of  wildlife  losses  result- 
ing from  construction  and  operation  of  the 
project  for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway, Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Such 
lands  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu 
of.  lands  currently  owned  by  the  United 
States  in  the  project  area  which  are  desig- 
nated as  wildlife  mitigation  lands  for  such 
project.  Of  the  lands  acquired  under  this 
section,  not  less  than  20.000  acres  shall  be 
acquired  in  the  area  of  the  Mobile-Tensaw 
River  delta.  Alabama,  and  not  less  than 
25.000  acres  shall  be  acquired  in  the  areas  of 
the  Pascagoula  River,  the  Pearl  River,  and 
the  Mississippi  River  delta.  Mississippi. 
Other  lands  acquired  under  this  section  may 
be  acquired  anywhere  in  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi.  The  Secretary  shall 
.select  lands  to  be  acquired  under  this  sec- 
tion in  consultation  with  appropriate  State 
and  Federal  officials.  Emphasis  shall  be 
placed  on  acquisition  of  lands  which  are  pre- 
dominantly flood  plain  forest.  The  States  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  shall  provide  for 
the  management  for  wildlife  purposes  of 
lands  acquired  under  this  section  and  lands 
currently  owned  by  the  United  States  in  the 
project  area  which  are  designated  as  wildlife 
mitigation  lands  for  such  project.  Subject  to 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  the  Secretary  shall  reimburse 
such  Slates  for  such  management  and  ini- 
tial development  costs  as  specified  in  a  plan 
for  management  of  mitigation  lands  to  be 
developed  by  the  Secretary,  the  United 
Stales  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Sec  519  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  a  demonstration 
project  for  the  removal  of  silt  and  aquatic 
growth  from  the  southern  portion  of  Sauk 
Lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Sauk  Centre.  Stearns 
County.  Minnesota,  at  full  Federal  expense 
and  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,400,000.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
the  plans  for  and  results  of  such  project  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  program  for  freshwater  lakes  under  sec- 
tion 314  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

TITLE  VI-WATER  RESOURCES 
STUDIES 

Sec  601.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress 
feasibility  reports  on  the  fallowing  water  re- 
sources projects  at  the  following  locations: 

Illinois  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Hardin,  Il- 
linois, to  recommend  remedial  measures  for 
bank  stabilization, 

Kinnickiruiic  River.  Milwaukee  County, 
Wisconsin,  for  flood  control  and  allied  pur- 
poses. 

Sec  602.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  the  detailed  engineer- 
ing and  design  for  a  flood  control  project  at 
Milton,  Pennsylvania,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  final  construction  plans  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $2,500,000. 
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Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  studies  in  coop- 
eration With  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  governments  of  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
viding plans  for  the  development,  utiliza- 
tion, and  conservation  of  water  and  related 
land  resources  of  such  jurisdiction,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the 
four  studies.  Such  studies  shall  include  ap- 
propriate consideration  of  the  needs  for 
flood  protection,  wise  use  of  flood  plain 
lands,  navigation  facilities,  hydroelectric 
power  generation,  regional  water  supply  and 
waste  waiter  management  facilities  systems, 
general  recreation  facilities,  enhancement 
and  control  of  water  quality,  enhancement 
and  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
other  measures  for  environmental  enhance- 
ment, economic  and  human  resources  devel- 
opment. Such  studies  shall  be  compatible 
with  comprehensive  development  plans  for- 
mulated by  local  planning  agencies  and 
other  interested  Federal  agencies. 

Sec.  6(M..(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
study  of  the  possibility  of  rehabilitating  the 
hydroelectric  potential  at  former  industrial 
sites,  millraces,  and  similar  types  of  facili- 
ties already  constructed  and  of  the  possibili- 
ty of  converting  such  sites  for  use  as  new, 
small  hydroelectric  projects.  The  Secretary 
shall  alqo  provide  technical  assistance  to 
local  public  agencies  and  cooperatives  in  any 
such  rehabilitation  at  sites  studied  or  quali- 
fied for  study  under  this  section. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section.  $5,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember JO,  1984,  September  30.  1985,  and 
September  30,  1986, 

Sec  605.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  investi- 
gate and  study  the  feasibility  of  utilizing 
the  capabilities  of  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  conserve  fish  and 
wildlife  (including  their  habitats)  whve 
such  fish  and  wildlife  are  indigenous  to  the 
United  States,  its  possessions,  or  its  territo- 
ries. The  scope  of  such  study  shall  include 
the  use  of  engineering  or  construction  capa- 
bilities tb  create  alternative  habitats,  or  to 
improve,  enlarge,  develop,  or  otherwise  ben- 
eficially modify  existing  habitats  of  such 
fish  and  wildlife.  The  study  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Fisheries  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  shall  be  transmitted, 
within  the  30-month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  the 
Secretary  to  Congress,  together  with  the 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  Federal  officers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence,  shall 
undertake  a  continuing  review  of  the  mat- 
ters covered  in  the  study  and  shall  transmit 
to  Congress,  on  a  biennial  basis,  any  revi- 
sions to  the  study  that  may  be  required  as  a 
result  of  the  review,  together  with  the  find- 
ings, conclusions,  and  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
conduct  demonstration  projects  of  alterna- 
tive or  beneficially  modified  habitats  for 
fish  and  wildlife,  including  but  not  limited 
to  man-made  reefs  for  fish.  There  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  to  carry  out  such  demonstration 
projecU.  Such  projects  shall  be  developed. 


and  their  effectiveness  evaluated,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Fisheries  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  One  of 
such  demonstration  projects  shall  be  the 
construction  of  a  reef  for  fish  habitat  in 
Lake  Erie  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  New 
York, 

Sec,  606.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  is  authorized  to  make  a  nationwide 
study  and  appraisal  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  Nation's  flood  problems  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  existing  programs,  both  struc- 
tural and  nonstructural,  in  reducing  losses 
from  floods,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5,000,000,  and  to  report  thereon  to  Con- 
gress within  three  years  with  recommenda- 
tions on  proposed  modifications  to  existing 
laws  and  policies  to  improve  the  overall  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  nationwide  efforts  to 
reduce  such  losses.  In  the  conduct  of  this 
study  particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  flood  problems  existing  in  highly  devel- 
oped urban  watersheds  and  their  relation- 
ships to  local  storm  drainage  and  pollution 
control  measures. 

Sec  607.  Section  142  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-587)  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  ■Napa, "  the  following:  'San 
Francisco,  Marin,". 

Sec.  608.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  shall  determine  the  extent  of 
shoreline  erosion  damage  in  the  United 
States  causally  related  to  the  regulation  of 
the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  by  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission— United  States  and 
Canada,  in  response  to  an  emergency  appli- 
cation by  the  United  States  made  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1973,  The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congress,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  initial  appropriation  is  made  to 
carry  out  this  section,  the  results  of  such 
survey,  together  with  recommendations  of  a 
methodoiogy  for,  and  a  determination  of, 
the  costs  of  indemnifying  individual  shore- 
line property  owners,  and  a  recommended 
schedule  for  such  indemnification.  There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  not  to  exceed  $2,130,000, 

Sec  609.  The  Secretary  shall  study  the 
feasibility  of  requiring,  in  the  interest  of 
safety,  each  boat  loading  facility  which  is  or 
has  been  built  only  after  authorization  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  10  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1899  (30  Stat.  1151;  33  U,S,C.  403), 
to  display  sufficient  lighting  from  sunset  to 
sunrise  to  make  such  facility's  presence 
known  within  a  reasonable  distance.  The 
Secretary  shall  transmit  a  report  of  such 
study,  including  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  September  30,  1984. 

Sec  610.  (a)  Not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress 
an  estimate  of  the  long-range  capital  invest- 
ment needs  for  water  resources  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  deep-draft  ports, 
inland  waterway  transportation,  flood  con- 
trol, municipal  and  industrial  water  supply, 
and  hydroelectric  power  and  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  enhance- 
ment associated  with  such  programs, 

(b)  The  estimate  prepared  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  an  estimate  of  the  current  service 
levels  of  public  capital  investments  and  al- 
ternative high  and  low  levels  of  such  divest- 
ments over  a  period  of  ten  years  in  current 


dollars  and  over  a  period  of  five  years  in 
constant  dollars; 

(2)  capital  investment  needs  in  each  major 
program  area  over  a  period  of  ten  years; 

(3)  an  identification  and  analysis  of  the 
principal  policy  issues  that  affect  estimated 
capital  investment  needs; 

(4)  an  identification  and  analysis  of  fac- 
tors that  affect  estimated  capital  invest- 
ment needs  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
following  factors: 

(A)  economic  assumptions; 

(B)  engineering  standards; 

(C)  estimates  of  spending  for  operation 
and  maintenance; 

(D)  estimates  of  expenditures  for  similar 
investments  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; 

(E)  estimates  of  demand  and  need  for 
public  services  derived  from  such  capital  in- 
vestments and  estimates  of  the  service  ca- 
pacity of  such  investments;  and 

(F)  the  effects  of  delays  in  planning  and 
implementation  of  water  resources  projects 
on  the  capital  investment  costs  of  water  re- 
sources programs,  including  increased  costs 
associated  with  interest  rates  and  inflation; 
and 

(5)  a  description  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  benefits  realized  from 
past  investments  and  expected  to  be  realized 
from  future  investments,  ipcluding  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property. 

Sec  611.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  ex- 
pedite completion  of  the  study  of  New  York 
Harbor  and  Adjacent  Channels,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  authorized  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate,  dated  Decem- 
ber 15,  1980,  and  to  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  such  study  not  later 
than  October  1,  1985. 

Sec  612,  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  Identifying  the 
amounts,  types,  and  locations  of  flood  con- 
trol benefits  produced  by  reservoir  projects 
and  of  requiring  non-Federal  participation 
in  such  projects  in  proportion  to  the  bene- 
fits received  from  such  projects.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  a  report  on  the  results  of 
such  study  together  with  recommendations 
to  Congress  not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  613.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  study 
and  monitor  the  extent  and  adverse  envi- 
ronmental effects  of  dioxin  contamination 
in  the  Passaic  River-Newark  Bay  navigation 
system. 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  a  report  on  the  results  of 
such  study  and  monitoring  along  with  any 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing methods  of  reducing  the  effects  of  such 
contamination  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sec  614.  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  list  of  water  re- 
sources studies  which  have  been  authorized 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  for  which  no  report  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress.  For  each  such  study 
the  Secretary  shall  include  the  following  in- 
formation: 

(1)  the  date  of  authorization  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  study  was  authorized; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  purposes  of  the 
study; 

(3)  a  description  of  funding  that  has  been 
made  available  for  the  study; 
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(4)  a  description  of  any  work  that  has 
been  performed  in  carrying  out  the  study; 
and 

(5)  a  description  of  any  woric  that  remains 
to  be  done  in  carrying  out  the  study  and  the 
time  necessary  for  and  estimated  cost  of 
completing  such  work. 

For  each  such  study  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  recommendation  as  to  whether  the 
study  should  continue  to  be  authorized. 

Skc.  615.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  the  annual  report  required  by 
section  8  of  the  Act  of  August  U.  1888,  in 
two  volumes.  Volume  I  shall  consist  of  a 
summary  and  highlights  of  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' activities,  authorities  and  accomplish- 
ments. Volume  II  shall  consist  of  detailed 
information  and  field  reports  on  Corps  of 
Engineers'  activities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  biennially 
for  public  information  a  report  for  each 
State  containing  a  description  of  each  water 
resources  project  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  in  such  State  and  the  status 
of  each  such  project.  The  report  for  each 
State  shall  be  prepared  in  a  separate 
volume. 

S«c.  616.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of  navigation  improvements  at  Saginaw 
Bay  and  Saginaw  River.  Michigan,  including 
channel  widening  and  deepening.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  the  feasibility  report  on 
such  study  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
September  30,  1985. 

Sec.  617.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  constructing  shore- 
line erosion  mitigation  measures  along  the 
Rancho  Palos  Verdes  coastline.  California. 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional  sta- 
bilization for  the  Portuguese  Bend  landslide 
area.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  feasi- 
bility report  on  such  study  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sic.  618.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  ex 
pedite  completion  of  the  study  of  the  navi- 
gation project  for  Sunset  Harbor.  Call  for 
nia.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $820,000,  and  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  not  later  than  October  1, 
1984.  The  study  shall  include  a  determina- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  recovery  of  Federal 
project  costs  through  Federal  participation 
in  the  local  economic  benefits  created  by 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
project. 

Sk:.  619.  In  order  to  determine  the  advis- 
ability of  specific  measures  to  diminish 
shoreline  erosion,  marsh  deterioration,  salt 
water  intrusion,  hurricane  vulnerability. 
and  tMUTier  island  destruction  and  to  carry 
out  reasonable  planning  efforts  that  require 
suitable  sediment  for  nourishment,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  conduct  a  nearshore 
sediment  inventory  to  determine  availability 
of  suitable  sediment  in  the  offshore  waters 
of  Louisiana  between  Southwest  Pass  and 
Sabine  Pass  and  in  Lake  Pontchartrain  and 
in  Lake  Borgne,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000. 
TITLE  VII-PROJECT  MODIFICATIONS 

Sec.  701.  The  navigation  project  for  Lynn 
haven  Inlet.  Bay.  and  connecting  waters, 
Virginia,  authorized  by  section  101  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962  (76  SUt.  1173. 
1174)  is  hereby,  modified  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  pay  for  the  remedial 
work  to  Long  Creek  Canal  which  the  city  of 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  was  required  to 
carry  out  as  a  result  of  such  navigation 
project,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,660,000. 

Sk.  702.  The  project  for  navigation  on 
the  Southern  Branch  of  Elizabeth  River. 


Virginia,  authorized  by  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Public  Works  Conunit- 
tees,  dated  Octot>er  1,  1976,  and  September 
23,  1976,  respectively,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  201  of  Public  Law  89-298,  is 
hereby  modified  to  delete  the  requirement 
that  local  interests  contribute  in  cash  for 
land  enhancement  benefits  2.4  per  centum 
of  the  construction  cost,  including  engineer- 
ing and  design  and  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration thereof,  of  all  work  to  be  provided 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Sec.  703.  The  general  comprehensive  plan 
for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the 
Ohio  River  Basin  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  'June  28,  1938,  is 
hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  reconstruct  and  repair  the  Cherry  Street 
bridge  and  the  Walnut  Street  bridge,  Mas- 
sillon,  Ohio,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$2,100,000.  Non-Federal  interests  shall  own, 
operate,  and,  upon  completion  of  the  work 
authorized  by  this  section,  maintain  such 
bridges  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  28, 
1938. 

Sec.  704.  The  navigation  project  at  Ma- 
maroneck  Harbor,  New  York,  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  September  22,  1922  (42  Stat.  1038). 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  30,  1935  (49  Stat.  1029), 
and  section  101  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  480)  is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  disposing  in  ocean  waters 
dredged  material  resulting  from  dredging 
necessary  to  maintain  the  project,  above  th 
cost  of  disposing  of  such  dredged  materjlil 
on  land,  shall  be  80  per  centum.  / 

Sec  '05.  The  hurricane-flood  prots^tion 
project  for  Lake  Pontchartrain,  Louisiana, 
authorized  by  section  204  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-298)  is 
hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  construct  features, 
such  as  a  flood  wall  with  sluice  gates  or 
other  means,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,500,000.  to  insure  that,  by  the  most  eco- 
nomical means,  the  level  of  protection 
within  Jefferson  Parish  provided  by  the 
hurricane-flood  protection  project  will  be 
unimpaired  as  the  result  of  any  pumping 
station  constructed  by  local  interests.  Re- 
quirements for  non-Federal  cooperation  for 
the  additional  work  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  the  same  basis  as  levee  im- 
provements for  hurricane-flood  protection 
on  this  project. 

Sec.  706.  The  project  for  Reelfoot  Lake. 
Lake  numbered  9,  Kentucky,  authorized  by 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  adopted  December  17. 
1970.  and  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  Deceml)er  15.  1970,  under  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-298),  is  hereby  modified  to 
provide  that  operation  of  the  pumping  plant 
feature  of  such  project  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  United  Statts. 

Sec.  707.  The  Yaquina  Bay  and  Harbor 
project,  Oregon,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  March  2.  1919,  is 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  raise 
the  south  jetty  to  protect  vehicular  access 
which  was  provided  at  non-Federal  cost  and 
to  protect  public  use  areas  on  accreted  land 


adjacent  to  the  south  Jetty,  from  damaging 
effects  of  overtopping  of  the  Jetty,  on  condi- 
tion that  local  interests  provide  the  neces- 
sary lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for 
such  modification.  The  estimated  Federal 
construction  cost  of  this  modification  is 
$2,200,000. 

Sec  708.  The  project  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  on  the  South  Platte  River 
Basin  in  Colorado,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1950  (64  SUt.  175)  is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary,  upon 
request  of  and  in  coordination  with  the  Col- 
orado Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
upon  the  Chief  of  Engineers'  finding  of  fea- 
sibility and  economic  justification,  to  reas- 
sign a  portion  of  the  storage  space  in  the 
Chatfield  Lake  project  to  joint  flood  con- 
trol-conservation purpKjses.  including  stor- 
age for  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply,  agriculture,  and  recreation  and  fish- 
ery habitat  protection  and  enhancement. 
Appropriate  non-Federal  interests  shall 
agree  to  repay  the  cost  allocated  to  such 
storage  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958,  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act.  and  such 
other  Federal  laws  as  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers determines  appropriate. 

Sec  709.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Sacramento  River,  California,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
March  1,  1917,  as  amended,  is  hereby  fur- 
ther modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
construct  bank  protection  works  along  the 
reach  of  the  Sacramento  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries from  Red  Bluff  to  Shasta  Dam,  and 
from  Chico  Landing  downstream  along  each 
bank  to  the  head  of  the  Sacramento  River 
flood  control  project  levees,  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  of  non-Federal  coopera- 
tion applicable  to  other  similar  elements  of 

e  project,  tuid  to  include  mitigation  of  fish 
and  wildlife  losses  induced  by  the  project. 
Tl(ie  evaluation  and  justification  of  the 
project  shall  be  based  on  the  overall  bene- 
fits and  costs  of  all  project  elements.  In  ad- 
dition to  previous  authorizations,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

Sec  710.  The  project  for  King  Harlror.  Re 
dondo  Beach.  California,  authorized  in  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950,  is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  all  costs  of  the 
dredging  and  maintenance  of  such  project 
shall  be  Iwrne  by  the  United  States  and 
that  the  Secretary  shall  restore  the  break- 
waters to  a  height  of  22  feet  and  maintain 
the  breakwaters  at  such  height.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  study  the  need  for  and 
feasibility  of  raising  the  breakwater  to  a 
height  greater  than  22  feet.  Not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report 
of  such  study  with  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

Sec  711.  The  plan  for  the  harbor  improve- 
ment at  Honolulu  Harbor,  Oahu,  Hawaii, 
authorized  by  section  301  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  (79  SUt.  1092)  is  hereby 
modified  to  delete  the  requirement  that 
local  interests  contribute  in  cash,  prior  to 
initiation  of  construction,  a  lump  sum 
amounting  to  2.6  per  centum  of  the  estimat- 
ed first  cost  of  the  general  navigation  facili- 
ties for  the  project,  ascribed  to  land  en- 
hancement through  disposition  of  dredged 
material. 

Sec  712.  The  navigation  project  for  SanU 
Cruz  Hartxir,  SapU  Cruz.  California,  au- 
thorized in  section  101  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-500)  is 
hereby  modified  to  provide  that   100  per 
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centum  of  the  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
Uinixig  the  sand  bypassing  facility  author- 
ized as  part  of  such  project  shall  be  paid  by 
the  United  States,  In  addition,  such  project 
is  further  modified  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  undertake  such  maintenance  dredg- 
ing outside  the  boundaries  of  the  authorized 
project  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  or 
mitigate  shoaling,  surge,  and  related  prob- 
lems in  the  harbor. 

Sec,  713.  The  project  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  River,  Texas,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968.  is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  the  diversion  chan- 
nel authorized  as  a  part  of  such  project  to 
divert  Colorado  River  flows  into  Matagorda 
Bay  shall  be  constructed  and  maintained  en- 
tirely at  Federal  expense  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  at  an 
estimated  additional  construction  cost  of 
$425,000.  The  benefits  attributable  to  the 
diversion  channel  shall  be  deemed  to  at 
least  equal  its  costs. 

Sec  714.  The  project  for  the  town  of  Nio- 
brara, Nebraska,  authorized  by  section  213 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (84  SUt. 
1824, '1826)  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  to  relocate  existing 
Nebraska  Highway  Numbered  12  through 
the  relocated  town  of  Niobrara.  Nebraska, 
with  necessary  connections  to  Nebraska 
Highway  Numbered  14.  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,600,000. 

Sec  71S.  The  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
developn»ent  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Alabama<:oosa  River  and  tributaries,  au- 
thorized by  section  2  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  March  2,  1945  (59 
Stat.  10).  as  modified  by  Public  Law  83-436, 
approved  June  29,  1954  (68  SUt,  302),  is  fur- 
ther modified  as  follows:  the  plan  for  the 
Coosa  River  segment  of  the  waterway  be- 
tween Montgomery  and  Gadsden.  Alabama, 
is  hereby  modified  generally  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  District  Engineer.  Mobile  District,  enti- 
tled "Montgomery  to  Gadsden.  Coosa  River 
Channel.  Alabama,  Design  Memorandum 
No.  1.  General  Design",  dated  May  1982. 
subject  to  such  modification  thereof  from 
time  to  time  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ad- 
visable. The  interest  rate  to  be  used  in  de- 
termining benefits  and  costs  of  the  modified 
project  shall  continue  to  be  that  rate  which 
is  applicable  to  the  project  as  originally  au- 
thorized. 

Sec.  716.  (a)  The  LaFarge  Dam  project  for 
flood  control  and  allied  purposes  for  the 
Kickapoo  River.  Wisconsin,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19^2.  is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  construct  as  soon  as  possible  and 
with  available  funds,  the  flood  control  levee, 
channel  improvement,  and  interior  drainage 
facilities'  for  Gays  Mills,  Wisconsin,  substan- 
tially In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  450,  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,000,000. 
The  project  features  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion may  be  funded  under  section  205  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  Ben- 
efits and  costs  resulting  from  construction 
of  such  project  features  shall  continue  to  be 
included  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
economic  feasibility  of  completing  the  par- 
tially constructed  LaFarge  Dam. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  complete  as  soon  as  possible  a  recon- 
nalssanoe  study  under  section  205  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1948  with  respect  to 
such  structural  and  nonstructural  measures 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  prevent  flood  damage  in 
the  vicinity  of  Viola,  Wisconsin. 


Sec,  717.  The  project  for  flood  control  in 
East  Saint  Louis  and  vicinity,  Illinois,  au- 
thorized by  section  204  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1965.  Is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  provide  drainage  channels 
in  conjunction  with  the  pumping  plant  to 
Improve  project  effectiveness  and  the  local 
environment,  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  report  of  the  District  Engineer, 
Saint  Louis  district,  entitled  "Reevaluation 
Report.  Blue  waters  Ditch  area ",  dated  Sep- 
tember 1976,  at  an  estimated  additional  cost 
of  $1,130,000. 

Sec  718.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
at  Winona,  Minnesota,  authorized  under  the 
provisions  of  section  201  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1965,  is  hereby  modified  to  pro- 
vide that  changes  to  two  bridges  within  the 
ll:nlts  of  the  city  of  Winona,  Minnesota, 
made  necessary  by  the  project  and  its 
present  plan  of  protection,  shall  be  accom- 
plished entirely  at  Federal  expense,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $630,000. 

Sec.  719.  The  project  for  flood  control, 
Wenatchee,  Washington,  Canyons  1  and  2, 
authorized  by  resolution  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  Senate  on  December  15  and  17, 
1970.  respectively,  is  hereby  modified,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  (in- 
cluding section  302  of  this  Act),  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  acquire  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  and  to  make  relocations 
for  such  project  on  condition  that  local  in- 
terests enter  into  a  legally  binding  agree- 
ment before  construction  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  such  project,  including  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance,  in  not  more  than 
fifty  equal  annual  installments.  The  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  project 
shall  be  determined  under  such  section  302. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance 
shall  be  that  specified  in  section  301(b)  of 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law 
85-500). 

Sec  720.  The  project  for  replacement  of 
locks  and  dam  26,  Mississippi  River,  Alton, 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  authorized  by  section 
102  of  the  Act  of  October  21,  1978  (Public 
Law  95-502),  is  modified  to  provide  for  the 
repair  of  the  Red  School  House  County 
Road,  St,  Charles  County,  Missouri,  to  such 
standard  as  the  Secretary  determines  rea- 
sonable, but  in  no  event  to  a  standard  less 
than  the  minimum  standard  required  by 
such  county. 

Sec  721.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  66  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-251)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  thereafter  to  maintain 
such  channel  free  of  such  trees,  roots,  silt, 
debris,  and  objects. ". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  66  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-251)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Non-Federal  Interests  shall  pay  25  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  chan- 
nel free  of  such  trees,  roots,  silt,  debris,  and 
objects.". 

Sec.  722.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  92  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-251)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)": 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "Each  Installment "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  each  Install- 
ment": and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 


"(2)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  Saint  Bernard  Parish,  Louisi- 
ana, modify  the  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween  the  Secretary  and  Saint  Bernard 
Parish  pursuant  to  this  section  so  that  each 
installment  to  be  paid  by  Saint  Bernard 
Parish  as  its  part  of  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  hurricane-flood  protection 
project  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  Louisiana, 
shall  be  one-fiftieth  of  the  remaining 
unpaid  balance  as  set  forth  in  such  agree- 
ment plus  interest  on  such  balance,  and  the 
total  of  such  installments  shall  be  sufficient 
to  achieve  full  payment  of  such  balance, 
plus  interest,  within  fifty  years  of  the  initi- 
ation of  project  construction.". 

Sec.  723.  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  116  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1822)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "The  SecreUry  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, shall,  before  beginning  any  operation 
to  maintain  the  channel  authorized  by  this 
section,  enter  into  a  separate  agreement 
with  the  appropriate  non-Federal  interests 
which  is  applicable  only  to  that  operation 
and  which  requires  such  non-Federal  inter- 
ests to  pay  25  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
maintenance  operation.". 

Sec.  724.  The  second  paragraph  under  the 
center  heading  "Brazos  River  Basin"  in 
section  10  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  649),  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
water  supply"  after  "irrigation". 

Sec  725.  The  project  for  navigation  at 
Houston  Ship  Channel  (Greens  Bayou), 
Texas,  authorized  under  section  301  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1091) 
is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  to  perform  such  dredging  op- 
erations as  are  necessary  to  maintain  a 
forty-foot  project  depth  in  that  section  of 
Greens  Bayou  from  mile  0  to  mile  0.34  as 
described  in  House  Document  Numbered 
257,  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 

Sec  726.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
modify  any  water  resources  development 
project  for  mitigation  of  damages  to  fish 
and  wildlife  if  the  estimated  cost  of  such 
modification  does  not  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  toUl  cost  of  such  project 
or  $7,500,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  No  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  any  such 
modification  of  a  project  if  such  modifica- 
tion has  not  been  approved  by  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Conunittee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives.  For 
the  purpose  of  securing  consideration  of 
such  approval,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 
to  Congress  a  report  of  such  modification, 
including  all  relevant  daU  and  all  costs. 

Sec  727.  (a)  Bank  protection  activities 
conducted  under  the  Rio  Grande  bank  pro- 
tection project  pursuant  to  the  First  Defi- 
ciency Appropriation  Act.  1945.  approved 
April  25,  1945  (59  Stat.  89),  may  be  under- 
taken In  Starr  County,  Texas,  notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  such  Act  esublishlng 
the  counties  In  which  such  bank  protection 
activities  may  be  undertaken,  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $700,000. 

(b)  Any  bank  protection  activity  undertak- 
en In  Starr  County.  Texas,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be— 

(1)  in  accordance  with  such  specifications 
as  may  be  prepared  for  such  purpose  by  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, United  SUtes  and  Mexico:  and 

(2)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a), 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  general- 
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ly  applicable  to  activities  conducted  under 
the  Rio  Or»nde  bank  protection  project. 

Sec.  728.  The  project  for  the  Anacostia 
River  and  tributaries.  District  of  Columbia 
and  Maryland,  approved  under  authority  of 
section  205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948, 
is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  prevent  damage  to  the  project 
caused  by  the  one  hundred-year  flood,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  replacing  riprap. 
removing  sediment  deposits,  shaping  and 
sodding  slopes,  and  seeding,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,400,000. 

Sec.  729.  The  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and 
Lake  Project,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con 
trol  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1420),  is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide such  power  to  the  city  of  Abbeville. 
South  Carolina,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  mitigate  the  reduction  in 
hydroelectric  power  produced  at  the  city- 
owned  hydroelectric  plant  at  Lake  Secession 
caused  by  the  construction  and  operation  of 
such  project.  Such  power  shall  be  provided 
to  the  city  of  Abbeville  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  the  remaining  service  life  of  such  hy- 
droelectric plant  as  part  of  the  operational 
requirements  and  cost.s  of  the  project,  under 
such  terrps  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate 

Sec.  730.  The  navigation  project  for  Yazoo 
River,  Mississippi,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1968.  is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  that  the  cost  of  the  alteration  of 
the  Shepardstown  Bridge  (mile  147.8)  shall 
be  entirely  lx)me  by  the  United  States,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $3,600,000. 

Sec.  731.  The  project  for  flood  control  on 
Corte  Madera  Creek.  Marin  County.  Califor 
nia.  authorized  by  section  201  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962  is  hereby  modified  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  to  con- 
struct the  project  for  unit  4.  from  the  vicini- 
ty of  Lagunitas  Road  Bridge  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake  Boulevard,  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan,  dated  February  1977,  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  San  Francisco  dis- 
trict engineer.  The  plan  is  hereby  further 
modified  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  construct  such  flood  proofing  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  individual  prop- 
erties and  other  necessary  structural  mea.s- 
ures  in  the  vicinity  of  Lagunitas  Road 
Bridge  to  insure  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  completed  portions  of  the  authorized 
project.  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  such  measures  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  cost-sharing  provisions  contained 
in  section  73(b)  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  The  project  is 
hereby  further  modified  to  eliminate  any 
channel  modifications  upstream  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake  Boulevard. 

Sec.  732.  The  project  for  improvement  of 
the  Mississippi  River  below  Cape  Girardeau 
with  respect  to  the  Teche- Vermilion  Basins. 
Louisiana,  authorized  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1966.  is  hereby  modified  to  require 
the  Secretary  to  relocate  at  Federal  expense 
the  Highway  71  bridge  required  to  be  relo 
cated  by  this  project  or.  at  his  discretion,  to 
reimburse  local  interests  for  such  relocation 
carried  out  by  them  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,200,000. 

Sec.  733.  The  Granger  Dam  project.  San 
Gabriel  River.  Texas,  is  modified  to  require 
the  Secretary  to  elevate,  relocate,  or  make 
such  other  changes  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  county  roads  numbered  361  and 
428.  including  bridges.  Williamtson  County. 
Texas,  be  upgraded  to  conform  to  the  same 
standards  as  relocated  FM  Road  numbered 
971  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3,800,000.  The 
work  authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  be 


commenced  until  appropriate  non-Federal 
interests  agree  to  furnish  without  cost  to 
the  United  States  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  necessary  for  the  work,  to 
hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from 
damages  due  to  the  work,  and  to  accept  all 
such  work  thereafter  for  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Sec  734.  The  project  for  Lewisville  Lake, 
Texas,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Hartror 
Act  approved  March  2.  1945,  is  hereby  modi 
fied  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  to 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  neces-sary  to 
insure  that  approximately  four  thousand 
feet,  including  bridges  and  approaches,  of 
the  road  crossing  Cottonwood  Branch  of 
Lewisville  Lake.  Texas,  formerly  designated 
State  Highway  24T.  will  be  above  elevation 
five  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  above 
mean  sea  level,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,200,000.  Prior  to  th4  undertaking  of  the 
work  authorized  by  this  section,  appropriate 
non-Federal  interests  shall  agree  to  furnish 
without  cost  to  the  United  States  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
the  work,  to  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  damages  due  to  the  work 
and  to  accept  all  such  work  thereafter  for 
operation  and  maintenance. 

Sec.  735.  The  project  for  Dardanellc  lock 
and  dam.  Arkansas,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  24.  1946.  i.s 
hereby  modified  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  replace  the  existing  bridge  across 
Cane  Creek.  Logan  County.  Arkansas,  with 
a  new  bridge  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,800,000.  Prior  to  the  undertaking  of  the 
work  authorized  by  this  section,  appropriate 
non-Federal  interests  shall  agree  to  furnish 
without  cost  to  the  United  States  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
the  work,  to  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  damages  due  to  the  work, 
and  to  accept  all  such  work  thereafter  for 
operation  and  maintenance  and  no  other  re- 
quirements shall  be  imposed  on  non-Federal 
interests  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Sec  736.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Sunbury. 
Pennsylvania,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1936.  as  modified  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1941.  is  hereby  modified  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  to  per- 
manently seal  the  closure  structure  at  the 
abandoned  Reading  Railroad  site,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $75,000. 

Sec  737.  The  project  for  the  Hudson 
River.  New  York;  New  York  City  to  Water- 
s-ford authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  25.  1910 
(Public  Law  318.  Sixty-first  Congress),  as 
amended,  is  modified  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  remove  shoals  between  the  mouth 
of  Roeliff  Jansen  Kill.  Columbia  County. 
New  York,  and  the  present  navigation  chan- 
nel and  to  place  such  removed  material  at 
an  appropriate  site  designated  by  the  State 
of  New  York,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$150,000 

Sec  738.  The  flood  control  project  for  the 
San  Lorenzo  River.  Santa  Cruz  County. 
California,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1954.  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  to  dredge  the  San 
Lorenzo  River  to  provide  flood  protection  to 
Santa  Cruz.  California,  and  surrounding 
areas,  entirely  at  Federal  expense,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $3,500,000.  No  dredging  of 
such  river  (other  than  that  authorized  by 
the  preceding  sentence)  shall  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Secretary,  except  as  provided 
in  a  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec  739.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
along  the  Sacramento  River  and  its  tribu 


taries.  California,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1917.  as  amended,  is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  tuid  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  accomplish  remedial  construction 
necessary  to  restore  the  project  flood  con- 
trol levees  along  the  Colusa  Trough  Drain- 
age Canal  and  the  Knights  Landing  Ridge 
Cut.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,400,000. 

Sec  740.  The  project  for  New  Melones 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  California,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  following  roads  to 
be  upgraded  to  Federal-aid  secondary- 
system  standards:  (1)  5.1  miles  of  the  Par- 
rotts  Ferry  Road,  from  north  of  the  Par- 
rotts  Ferry  Bridge  to  State  Route  4  at  Valle- 
cito.  Calaveras  County,  California,  and  (2) 
5.4  miles  of  Parrotts  Ferry  Road  from  south 
of  the  ParrotU  Ferry  Bridge  to  State  Route 
49  near  Sonora.  Tuolumne  County.  Califor- 
nia, at  an  estimated  Federal  cost  of 
$15,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  work  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  entirely  by  the 
United  States. 

Sec  741.  After  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  have  all  of  the  authority  v/hidh  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has  immediately 
prior  to  such  dale  over  the  Trilby  Wash  De- 
tention Basin  (McMicken  Dam)  and  Outlet 
Channel.  Maricopa  County.  Gila  River 
Basin.  Arizona.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  take  necessary  remedial  measures  to 
assure  structural  integrity  and  flood  control 
capacity  of  the  Trilby  Wash  Detention 
Basin  (McMicken  Dam)  and  Outlet  Chan- 
nel. Maricopa  County.  Gila  River  Basin.  Ari- 
zona, constructed  under  authority  of  section 
304  of  Public  Law  209  of  the  Eighty-third 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,500,000. 

Sec  742.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  real  property  by  condemnation,  pur- 
chase, donation,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  as 
a  part  of  any  water  resources  development 
project  for  use  for  public  park  and  recrea- 
tion purposes,  including  but  not  limited  to. 
real  properly  not  contiguous  to  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  project. 

Sec  743.  The  following  water  resources 
development  projects  are  modified  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  construct  the  beach 
erosion  control,  storm  protection,  or  naviga- 
tion feature  of  the  project  separately  or  in 
combination  with  the  other  such  features: 

( 1 »  Great  Egg  Harbor  Inlet  and  Peck 
Beach.  New  Jersey,  authorized  in  accord- 
ance with  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1073.  1074). 

(2)  Corson  Inlet  and  Ludlam  Beach.  New 
Jersey,  authorized  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  Townsend  Inlet  and  Seven  Mile  Beach. 
New  Jersey,  authorized  in  accordance  with 
section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 
The  non-Federal  share  for  any  such  feature 
which  IS  separately  constructed  shall  be  the 
appropriate  non-Federal  share  for  that  fea- 
ture. 

Sec  744.  The  project  for  the  Apalachicola- 
Chattahoochee-Flint  Rivers,  Georgia  and 
Florida,  authorized  in  section  2  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1945  (Public  Law  79-14; 
59  Stat.  10)  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
the  Secretary— 

(1)  in  the  course  of  routine  maintenance 
dredging,  to  restore  and  maintain  access  (in 
the  interest  of  navigation  and  ecological  res- 
toration) to  bendways  and  interconnecting 
waterways,  including  the  upper  and  lower 
inlets  to  Poloway  cutoff,  isolated  during 
construction  and  maintenance  activities  by 
the  Federal  Government;  and 

(2)  to  acquire  lands  fcr  and  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  water-related  public 
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use  and  access  facilities  along  and  adjacent 
to  the  Apalachlcola  River  downstream  of 
Jim  Woodruff  lock  and  dam  to  Apalachlco- 
la, Florida,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
proceed  with  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the 
construction  of  water-related  public  use  and 
access  facilities  and  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  facilities  at  not  more  than 
one  area  within  each  county  bordering  the 
Apalachlcola  River. 

The  Federal  and  non-Federal  share  of  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance witti  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-72;  79  Stat.  213). 

Sec.  745.  In  order  to  assure  adequate  flood 
protection  for  developed  areas  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  Cowlitz  and  Toutle  Rivers,  Wash- 
ington, and  to  improve  navigation  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  the  navigation  project  on  the 
Cowlitz  River,  Washington,  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  construction, 
repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat. 
665).  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  implement  and  maintain  inter- 
im flood  control  measures  on  the  Cowlitz 
and  Toutle  Rivers  by  dredging  or  other 
means  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  to  assure  flood  protection  for  de- 
veloped areas  in  the  vicinity  of  such  rivers 
against  a  one-hundred-year  flood  on  the 
lower  Cowlitz  River  and  to  reduce  sedimen- 
tation flow  and  the  chance  of  blockage  on 
the  Columbia  River. 

Sec.  746.  The  project  on  Milk  River  for 
local  flood  protection  at  Havre.  Montana, 
authorized  by  section  10  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  approved  December  22,  1944  (58 
Stat.  897),  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  reconstruct  or  replace, 
whichever  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deter- 
mines necessary  and  appropriate,  the  water 
supply  intake  weir  of  the  city  of  Havre, 
Montana,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,400,000. 

Sec.  747.  The  Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam 
feature  oif  the  project  for  navigation.  Snake 
River,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  au- 
thorized by  the  first  section  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  Mareh  2.  1945  (59 
Stat.  21),  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  construct  an  all-weather 
surfsw;e  road  in  Whitman  County,  Washing- 
ton, from  Whitman  County  Road  9000  in 
Wawawai  Canyon  to  Lower  Granite  Dam 
and  the  Port  of  Almota.  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $7.870j000. 

Sec  748.  The  project  for  Curwensville 
Lake.  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1954  is  hereby  modi- 
fied to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  construct, 
at  full  Federal  expense,  a  water  line  with 
pumps  Itom  the  Pike  Township  Water  Au- 
thority to  the  Bloomington  holding  tank  in 
order  to  provide  water  for  municipal  use  to 
the  town  of  Bloomington,  Pennsylvania,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $300,000. 

Sec  749.  The  project  for  flood  protection. 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  authorized  by  section  204  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  the  reconstruction 
of  the  bridge  on  United  States  Highway  20 
and  the  Lafayette  Street  bridge  which  are 
required  as  a  result  of  the  Blowers  Creek 
phase  of  the  project  shall  be  carried  out  at 
full  Federal  expense,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,700,000. 

Sec  750.  The  Mud  Lake  feature  of  the 
project  for  the  western  Teimessee  tributar- 
ies, Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  authorized  by 
resolution    of    the   Committee   on   Public 


Works  of  the  Senate  adopted  December  17, 
1970,  and  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  December  15,  1970,  under  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-298),  is  hereby  modified  to 
provide  that  the  requirements  of  local  coop- 
eration shall  be  (1)  to  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  dsunages  due  to  the 
construction  works,  and  (2)  to  maintain  and 
operate  all  the  works  after  completion  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec  751.  The  project  for  flood  control  on 
the  Kawkawlin  River.  Michigan,  authorized 
under  the  authority  of  section  205  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  is 
hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  project  shall 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary,  at  an 
estimated  annual  cost  of  $70,000. 

Sec  752.  The  project  for  Denison  Dam 
(Lake  Texoma).  Red  River,  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  June  28,  1938  (52  Stat.  1219).  as 
amended,  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reallocate 
from  hydropower  storage  to  water  supply 
storage,  in  increments  as  needed,  up  to  an 
additional  150,000  acre-feet  for  municipal, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  water  users  in 
the  State  of  Texas  and  up  to  150.000  acre- 
feet  for  municipal,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural water  users  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
For  that  portion  of  the  water  storage  re- 
served for  users  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
the  Secretary  may  contract,  in  increments 
as  needed,  with  qualified  individuals,  enti- 
ties, or  water  utility  systems  for  use  within 
the  Red  River  Basin;  except  that  for  any 
portion  of  that  water  to  be  utilized  outside 
the  Red  River  Basin,  the  Secretary  shall 
contract  with  the  RedArk  Development  Au- 
thority. For  the  portion  of  the  water  stor- 
age reserved  for  users  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
the  Secretary  shall  contract,  in  increments 
as  needed,  for  75,000  acre-feet  with  the 
Greater  Texoma  Utility  Authority,  and  for 
the  remaining  75,000  acre-feet  with  the 
Texoma  Regional  Planning  Commission; 
except  that  if  either  body  lacks  the  author- 
ity to  so  contract,  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  will  be  extended  for  the  required  legis- 
lative or  statutory  authority  to  be  granted. 
All  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  under  terms  in 
accordance  with  section  301(b)  of  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-500). 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
amending  or  altering  in  any  way  the  Red 
River  Compact.  In  consideration  of  benefits 
in  coruiection  with  such  reallocation  and 
usage  of  municipal,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural water,  all  benefits  that  can  be  assigned 
to  the  Arkansas-Red  River  chloride  control 
project.  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  or  the  Red 
River  and  tributaries  multipurpose  study, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana, 
and  any  individual  projects  arising  from 
such  study,  shall  be  reserved  for  such 
projects.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect 
water  rights  under  the  laws  of  the  States  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Sec  753.  The  navigation  project  for  Buffa- 
lo Ship  Canal,  Buffalo,  New  York,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March 
2.  1945,  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  to  take  such  actions  as 
may  Ije  necessary  to  ensure  that  a  lift  span 
bridge  at  South  Michigan  Avenue  over  the 
ship  canal  shall  be  restored  and  the  cost 
shall  be  entirely  borne  by  the  United  States, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $18,000,000. 

Sec  754.  The  project  for  Jackson  Hole. 
Snake  River,  local  protection  and  levee,  Wy- 


oming, authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1950,  is  hereby  modified  to  provide 
that  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
project  and  additions  and  modifications 
thereto  constructed  by  non-Federal  inter- 
ests shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary, except  that  the  non-Federal  interests 
shall  pay  the  first  $35,000,  in  cash  or  materi- 
als, of  the  cost  of  any  such  operation  and 
maintenance  in  any  one  year. 

Sec  755.  The  project  for  navigation  for 
Newport  Bay  Harbor.  Orange  County.  Cali- 
fornia, authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  August  26.  1937  (50  Stat.  849), 
and  section  2  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
approved  March  2.  1945  (59  Stat.  21),  is 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
dredge  and  maintain  the  upper  Newport 
Bay  to  the  boundary  of  the  Upper  Newport 
Bay  State  Ecological  Preserve  to  a  depth 
consistent  with  the  depth  in  the  existing 
project  for  lower  Newport  Bay,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $2,500,000. 

Sec  756.  The  project  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  in  the  South  Platte  River 
Basin  in  Colorado,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  175),  is  modi- 
fied to  provide  that  the  Chatfield  Dam  and 
any  other  authorized  Federal  improvements 
in  the  South  Platte  River  Basin  shall  be  op- 
erated in  a  manner  that  achieves  the  au- 
thorized level  of  flood  protection,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  for  the  area  begin- 
ning at  the  Chatfield  Dam  and  ending  at  a 
point  82  miles  downstream. 

Sec  757.  The  multipurpose  project  at 
Beaver  Lake,  Arkansas,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1954.  is  hereby  modi- 
fied to  authorize'  and  direct  the  Secretary, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
in  consultation  with  appropriate  State  and 
local  agencies,  to  conduct  a  one-year  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  Beaver  Lake  reser- 
voir to  identify  measures  which  will  opti- 
mize achievement  of  the  project's  purposes 
while  preserving  and  enhancing  the  quality 
of  the  reservoir's  water.  Upon  completion  of 
the  study  the  Secretary  shall  undertake  a 
demonstration  project  at  Beaver  Lake  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  measures  iden- 
tified in  such  study  for  preserving  and  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  the  reservoir's  water 
for  current  and  future  users,  at  full  Federal 
expense  and  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5,000,000. 

Sec  758.  (a)  The  Mississippi  River-Gulf 
outlet  feature  of  the  project  for  Mississippi 
River.  Baton  Rouge  to  Gulf  of  Mexico,  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  March  29.  1956 
(Public  Law  455  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Con- 
gress, 70  Stat.  65),  is  modified  to  provide 
that  the  replacement  and  expansion  of  the 
existing  industrial  canal  lock  and  connect- 
ing channels  or  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional lock  and  connecting  channels  shall  be 
in  the  area  of  the  existing  lock.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  modification  shall 
be  paid  from  the  Port  Infrastructure  Devel- 
opment and  Improvement  Trust  Fund.  The 
conditions  of  local  cooperation  specified  in 
House  Document  Numbered  245,  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  shall  apply  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  replacement  or  additional 
lock  and  connecting  channels,  except  that 
the  additional  costs,  as  determined  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  of  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  acquisition  and  relocations  of 
residences,  industries,  and  utilities  beyond 
those  costs  at  the  Meraux  site  (Violet),  in- 
cluding such  costs  attributable  to  the  relo- 
cation, replacement,  modification,  or  con- 
struction of  bridges,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
United  States.  All  other  costs  of  relocation. 
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replacement,  modification,  or  construction 
of  bridges  <at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$94,500,000).  required  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  replacement  or  additional 
lock  and  connecting  channels  shall  be  borne 
by  the  United  States;  and  before  construe 
tion  of  bridges  may  be  initiated  the  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  involved  shall  agree 

(1)  to  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  resulting  from  construction 
of  the  bridges  and  their  approaches.  (2) 
upon  completion  of  construction,  to  accept 
title  to  such  bridges  and  approaches  and 
thereafter  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
bridges  and  their  approaches  as  free  facili- 
ties. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  a 
maximum  effort  to  assure  the  full  parlicipa 
tion  of  members  of  minority  groups,  living 
in  the  affected  areas,  in  the  construction  of 
the  replacement  or  additional  lock  and  con 
necting  channels  authorized  by  subsection 
<a)  of  this  section,  including  actions  to  en- 
courage the  use.  wherever  possible,  of  mi 
nority-owned  firms.  The  Chief  of  Engineers 
is  directed  to  report  on  July  1  of  each  year 
to  the  Congress  on  the  implementation  of 
this  section,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  any  legislation  that  may  be  needed 
to  assure  the  fuller  and  more  equitable  par- 
ticipation of  members  of  minority  groups  in 
this  project  or  others  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary. 

Sec.  759.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Saginaw  River.  Michigan,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958  (Public 
Law  85-500).  is  modified  <l)  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  shall  first  construct  the  Flint 
and  Shiawassee  Rivers  portion  of  the 
Shiawassee  Flats  unit  of  such  project  and 
that  such  construction  shall  begin,  with 
available  funds,  during  fiscal  year  1984.  and 

(2)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  reconstruct 
or  relocate,  whichever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  necessary,  the  Curtis  Road  Bridge, 
at  full  Federal  expense  and  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  S350.000.  Such  project  is  also  modi- 
fied to  include  necessary  measures  to  allevi- 
ate project -induced  flood  damages  to  areas 
outside  the  project  area  and  to  include  such 
channelization  measures  in  the  Shiawassee 
Flats  unit  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary for  flood  control  purposes.  For  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  non- Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  as  modified, 
the  cost  of  reconstruction  or  relocation  of 
the  Curtis  Road  Bridge,  as  the  case  may  be. 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

Src.  760.  The  navigation  project  for 
Brunswick  Harbor.  Georgia,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950.  is  hereby 
modified  to  incorporate  the  Georgia  Ports 
Authority's  30-foot-deep  by  300-foot-wide  by 
8.000- foot- long  channel  in  the  South  Bruns- 
wick River  serving  Colonel's  Island  terminal 
facilities. 

Sbc.  761.  The  project  for  navigation  at 
Houston  Ship  Channel  (Barbour  Terminal 
Channel).  Texas,  authorized  by  section  107 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960  (74 
Stat.  486).  is  modified  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  to  perform  such  dredg- 
ing operations  as  are  necessary  to  maintain 
a  40-foot  project  depth  in  the  Barbour  Ter- 
minal Channel. 

TITLE  Vin-WATER  SUPPLY 
StTrriTu;  A— Loan  Program 
Skc.  801.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Water  Supply  Rehabilitation  and  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1983". 

Ssc.  803.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 


( 1 )  many  water  supply  systems  are  in  dete- 
rioration and  that  authority  has  not  been 
granted  to  any  Federal  water  development 
agency  to  assist  many  existing  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply  systems: 

(2)  certain  regions  of  the  Nation  are 
facing  serious  water  supply  problems  and 
large  quantities  of  water  are  being  wasted  as 
a  result  of  aging  and  deteriorating  water 
supply  and  distribution  facilities: 

(3)  modernizing  existing  water  supply  sys- 
tems is  an  important  part  of  any  effort  to 
rejuvenate  the  Nations  older  cities  and 
remove  impediments  to  economic  growth: 

(4)  many  water  supply  systems  have  expe- 
rienced difficulty  in  obtaining  capital  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  repairs,  rehabilitations, 
expansions,  and  improvements  required  for 
efficient  and  reliable  operation: 

(5)  in  light  of  historic  and  continuing  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  meeting  many  other 
water  supply  needs,  there  is  a  national  need 
to  rehabilitate  and  upgrade  existing  water 
supply  systems: 

(6)  in  all  regions  of  the  country  and  in  all 
circumstances  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  involved  in  providing  water  supply, 
it  \is  essential  to  promote  water  conserva- 
tion: and 

(7)  encouraging  the  use  of  low-flow  de- 
vices in  new  construction,  improving  meter- 
ing and  rale  schedules  and  leak  detection 
programs,  and  adopting  other  water  conser- 
vation methods  saves  water  and  energy. 

Sec  803.  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

1 1)  The  term  'expansion",  as  used  with  re- 
spect to  a  water  supply  system,  means  the 
installation  of  water  supply  facilities  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  service  capability  or  ef- 
ficiency of  the  water  supply  system. 

(21  The  term  ■improvement",  as  used  with 
respect  to  a  water  supply  system,  means  any 
activity  other  than  rehabilitation  designed 
to  improve  service  reliability  or  efficiency  of 
the  water  supply  system. 

(31  The  term  rehabilitation",  as  used 
with  respect  to  a  water  supply  system, 
means  the  repair  or  replacement  of  compo- 
nents or  facilities  required  to  restore  service 
reliability  or  efficiency  of  the  water  supply 
system. 

(4)  The  term  State  means  the  50  States, 
the  Di-strict  of  Columbia,  the  Common 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands. 

(5)  The  term  water  supply  system' 
means  the  facilities  used  In  the  production 
and  pumping  of  water  for  consumption  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  water  storage, 
desalination,  and  other  collection  and  puri- 
fication techniques),  water  treatment  facili- 
ties (Other  than  sewage  treatment  facilities), 
and  the  water  distribution  and  conveyance 
facilities  used  to  provide  water  for  munici- 
pal and  industrial  purposes. 

Sec  804.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may  make  loans 
to— 

( 1 )  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen 
tality  of  one  or  more  State  or  local  govern- 
ments which  operates  a  water  supply 
system,  and 

(2)  any  person  who  operates  a  water 
supply  system  the  rates  and  services  of 
which  are  subject  to  regulation  by  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  a  State 
government, 

for  the  purpose  of  repair,  rehabilitation,  ex- 
pansion, or  improvement  of  such  system. 

(b)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
810.  the  amount  of  any  loan  under  this  sub- 
title shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 


cost  of  the  project  for  which  the  loan  is 
made.  Such  costs  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  costs  of  (A)  engineering,  (B) 
design,  and  (C)  acquisition  of  water  rights, 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way.  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  project. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  lend  under  this 
subtitle  in  any  fiscal  year  (A)  more  than 
$40,000,000  to  any  operator  of  a  water 
supply  system,  and  (B)  more  than 
$80,000,000  for  water  .supply  projects  in  any 
State. 

(c)  No  loan  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
title for  any  purpose  not  related  to  water 
supply  or  water  conservation. 

(d)  No  loan  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
title for  the  purpose  of  acquisition  by  a  sup- 
plier of  water  of  any  other  supplier  of  water 
serving  a  population  of  more  than  1,000  per- 
sons. 

(e)  No  loan  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
title for  any  project  which  is  intended  solely 
to  increase  the  number  of  persons  served  by 
a  water  supply  system. 

(f)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  securing  consid- 
eration and  approval  of  loans  under  this 
subtitle,  oot  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  not  later 
than  January  15  of  each  year  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  "the  committees")  a  list  of 
any  applications  for  loans  fulfilling  all  re- 
quirements for  loans  under  this  subtitle,  a 
detailed  summary  of  all  such  applications, 
and  a  recommendation  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval for  a  loan  for  each  such  application. 
Not  later  than  270  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  not  later  than  May 
15  of  each  year  thereafter,  the  committees 
shall  adopt  a  resolution  listing  those  loans, 
if  any.  approved  under  this  subtitle.  Except 
for  loans  authorized  by  section  813  of  this 
Act.  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  any 
loan  under  this  subtitle  if  the  application 
for  such  loan  has  not  been  approved  by 
such  resolution  adopted  by  the  committees. 

(2)  Any  loan  approved  and  authorized  for 
appropriations  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  not  t>e 
authorized  after  the  5-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  approval  of  such  loan  by  the 
committees  unless  during  such  period  funds 
have  been  obligated  for  such  loan  under  this 
subtitle. 

Sec  805.  (a)  Any  operator  of  a  water 
supply  system  seeking  a  loan  under  this  sub- 
title shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  loan  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by 
regulation.  Each  such  application  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  payment  of  one  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  loan  requested  in  such 
application  (but  in  no  event  more  than 
$10,000). 

(b)  Any  application  for  a  loan  under  this 
subtitle  shall  include,  among  other  things 
(Da  detailed  plan  and  estimated  cost  of  the 
project  for  which  the  loan  is  applied,  (2)  a 
showing  (A)  that  the  applicant  holds  or  can 
acquire  all  lands  and  interests  in  land 
(except  public  and  other  lands  and  interests 
in  land  owned  by  the  United  States  which 
are  within  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  and  subject  to  disposition  by 
the  Secretary)  and  rights  to  the  use  of 
water  pursuant  to  applicable  State  law  nec- 
essary for  the  successful  completion,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  project,  and 
(B)  that  the  applicant  is  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  finance  the  portion  of  the  cost  of 


the  project  which  will  not  be  covered  by  the 
loan,  and  (3)  a  showing  of  the  improvements 
the  proposed  project  will  make  In  supplying 
water  for  domestic,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial purposes,  as  well  as  public  purposes  In- 
cluding fire  protection  and  recreation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  only  make  loans 
under  this  subtitle  with  respect  to  projects 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are  techno- 
logically feasible  and  which  constitute  a  rea- 
sonable financial  risk. 

(d)  In  making  loans  under  this  subtitle, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those 
water  supply  systems  which  are  polluted, 
contaminated,  or  threatened  with  pollution 
or  contamination,  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  present  a  potential  danger  to  human 
health. 

Sec  806.  Upon  approval  or  disapproval  of 
a  loan  application  under  this  subtitle  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  appli- 
cant the  amount  by  which  the  payment 
made  by  such  applicant  under  section  805(a) 
with  respect  to  such  application  exceeds  the 
cost  incurred  by  the  Secretary  In  processing 
such  application. 

Sec.  807.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  only  make 
loans  under  this  subtitle  to  an  operator  of  a 
water  supply  system  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that,  before  completion  of  the  pro- 
posed project,  the  operator  will,  to  the  best 
of  the  operators  ability.  Implement  a  model 
water  conservation  program  or  a  water  con- 
servation program,  suitable  to  local  condi- 
tions, which  is  equivalent  to  a  model  water 
conservation  program. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"model  water  conservation  program"  In- 
cludes the  following: 

(1)  Encouraging  each  community  served 
by  the'  water  supply  system  to  establish 
plumbing  codes  which  promote  water  con- 
servation in  new  construction. 

(2)  To  the  extent  feasible  and  appropriate, 
utilizing  water  meters  which  promote  water 
conservation. 

(3)  Establishing  water  rate  schedules 
which  encourage  water  conservation. 

(4)  Providing  a  comprehensive  leak  detec- 
tion and  repair  program  for  water  supply 
svst^ins. 

(5)  Making  public  Information  available 
on  home  and  business  water  conservation 
techniques  and  benefits. 

(6)  Developing  a  drought  contingency 
plan. 

Sec.  808.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  each  person  to  whom  a  loan 
is  to  t>e  made  under  this  subtitle.  Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  810,  such  agree- 
ment shall  include  the  foUowlng  terms, 
among  others: 

( 1 )  The  maximum  amount  of  the  loan  to 
be  made  and  the  time  and  method  of 
making  funds  available  under  the  loan. 

(2)  An  Interest  rate  for  the  loan  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  section  301(b)  of 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  319; 
Public  Law  85-500). 

(3)  Computation  of  interest  In  accordance 
with  such  section  301(b). 

(4)  A  repayment  period  and  a  plan  of  re- 
payment Of  the  sums  lent  and  interest  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  such  section 
301(b). 

(5)  Such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  shall 
deem  necessary  or  proper  to  provide  assur- 
ance of  and  security  for  prompt  repayment 
of  the  loan  and  Interest,  including  a  provi- 
sion that  the  operator  of  the  water  supply 
system  shall  maintain  adequate  rates  In 
order  to  be  reasonably  expected  to  meet  Its 
obligatioiK  under  the  agreement  and  to 
maintain,  repair,  and  rehabilitate  the 
project  for  which  the  loan  Is  made. 


Sec.  809.  Amounts  paid  with  submission  of 
loan  applications  under  section  805(a)  and 
amounts  of  loans  (including  interest  accru- 
ing on  such  loans)  repaid  under  this  subtitle 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

Sbc.  810.  The  Secretary  may  increase  the 
maximum  percentage  of  the  cost  of  a 
project  for  which  a  loan  may  be  made  under 
this  subtitle  if  the  project  for  which  the 
loan  is  made  will  serve  a  remote  rural  area 
or  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  in- 
crease is  appropriate  for  economic  reasons. 

Sec.  811.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such 
regulations  and  carry  out  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  subtitle. 

Sec  812.  There  is  authorized  to  t>e  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subtitle 
$800,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1984.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985,  September  30,  1986,  and 
September  30,  1987.  and  such  sums  as  may 
t>e  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Sec.  813.  The  following  water  supply 
projects  are  authorized  to  receive  loans 
under  this  subtitle: 

(1)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
and  pumping  facilities  for  Buffalo,  New 
York,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20,000,000. 

(2)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution. 
and  pumping  facilities  for  Berlin,  New 
Hampshire,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$10,000,000. 

(3)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
and  pumping  facilities  for  Rochester.  New 
Hampshire,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$10,000,000. 

(4)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
pumping,  and  storage  facilities  for  the  Is- 
lands of  Saint  Thomas,  Saint  Croix,  and 
Saint  John,  Virgin  Islands,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $35,000,000. 

(5)  Conveyance,  distribution,  pumping, 
and  storage  facilities  for  Dupage  County,  Il- 
linois (Dupage  County  Commission),  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $280,000,000. 

(6)  Conveyance  facilities  (Third  Water 
Tunnel,  First  Stage)  for  New  York  City,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $220,000,000. 

(7)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
pumping,  and  storage  facilities  for  Port 
Smith  and  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $25,000,000. 

(8)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
production,  pumping,  and  storage  facilities 
for  American  Samoa,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$20,000,000. 

(9)  Treatment,  pumping,  and  conveyance 
facilities  for  William  H.  Harsha  Lake,  Ohio 
River  Basin,  Ohio,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$18,400,000. 

(10)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
and  pumping  facilities  for  Totowa,  New 
Jersey  (Passaic  Valley  Water  Commission), 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,000,000. 

(11)  Conveyance,  pumping,  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  for  Jersey  City.  New  Jersey,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $15,000,000. 

(12)  Treatment,  conveyance,  pumping,  dis- 
tribution, production,  and  storage  facilities 
for  Rockaway  Township.  New  Jersey,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $10,000,000. 

(13)  Treatment,  conveyance,  pumping,  dis- 
tribution, production,  and  storage  facilities 
for  Falmouth,  Kentucky,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,500,000. 

(14)  Treatment,  distribution,  pumping, 
and  storage  facilities  for  the  Borough  of 
Ford  City.  Pennsylvania,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,600,000. 

(15)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
pumping,  and  storage  facilities  for  Tucson, 
Arizona,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000,000. 


(16)  Conveyance,  pumping,  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  for  Boston.  Massachusetts,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $86,000,000. 

Subtitle  B— Water  Supply  F»rojects 
Sec  851.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that 
there  is  a  national  interest  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  existing  water  supplies  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  water  supplies,  on  an  eco- 
nomical basis,  for  domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, and  other  public  purposes  through 
Federal  participation  in  the  repair,  rehabili- 
tation, and  improvement  of  water  supply 
systems  and  through  Federal  construction 
of  single  and  multiple  purpose  water  supply 
projects. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  a  policy  to  encourage  a 
more  efficient  use  and  adequate  supply  of 
water  as  a  way  to  l)enefit  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial development,  wetland  preservation, 
fish  and  wildlife  protection,  and  other  na- 
tional purposes,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  survey,  plan,  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  (1)  projects  for  the 
repair,  rehabilitation,  expansion,  and  im- 
provement of  water  supply  systems  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  demand-reducing 
techniques),  and  (2)  projects  for  the  con- 
struction of  single  and  multiple  purpose 
water  supply  systems  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  storage,  treatment,  conveyance, 
and  distribution  facilities)  needed  to  meet 
existing  and  anticipated  future  demand, 
consistent  with  the  policies  set  forth  in  this 
section.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for 
any  such  survey  if  such  appropriation  has 
not  been  approved  by  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  appropriate  non-Federal  interests  shall 
provide  the  necessary  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  for  any  project  carried  out 
pursuant  to  a  survey  undertaken  under  sub- 
section (b).  If  the  value  of  the  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way  so  provided  is  less 
than  20  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  allocable  to  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  (including  the  value  of  such 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way),  the 
non-Federal  interests  shall  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary before  construction  of  the  project  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  (A)  the 
amount  equal  to  20  per  centum  of  such  cost, 
over  (B)  the  value  of  such  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  estimates  before  the 
beginning  of  construction  of  any  project  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  applies  that  the  value 
of  all  lands,  easemenU,  and  rights-of-way  re- 
quired for  such  project  will  be  a  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  allocable  to  munic- 
ipal and  industrial  water  supply  which  is 
greater  than  20  per  centum,  the  Secretary 
shall,  upon  request  by  the  non-Federal  in- 
terests, acquire  such  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way,  except  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  value  of  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  by  which 
such  estimated  sum  exceeds  an  amount 
equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  project  allocable  to  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply. 

(3)  An  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
project  allocable  to  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  less  the  value  of  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way  provided  and  any 
amount  paid  to  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  by  the  non-Federal  interests  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  United  States  over  a  period 
not  to  exceed  fifty- years,  with  Interest  de- 
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termined  in  accordance  with  section  301(b) 
of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  reduce  the  amount 
required  to  be  paid  under  paragraph  <  1 ). 
and  the  value  of  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  required  to  be  provided  under 
paragraph  <2).  by  non-Federal  interests  for 
any  project  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies 
if  the  project  will  serve  a  remote  rural  area 
or  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  re 
duction  is  appropriate  for  economic  reasons. 

Sec.  852.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  operators  of 
public  water  supply  systems  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  water  supply  problems  and 
developing  measures  for  repair,  rehabilita 
tion.  expansion,  and  improvement  of  public 
water  supply  systems. 

Sec  853  The  Secretary  shall  study  exist 
ing  water  resources  projects  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  utilizing  such  projects  for 
water  supply  on  an  interim  or  permanent 
basis.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  a  report 
of  the  results  of  such  study,  along  with  rec 
ommendations  for  the  utilization  of  such 
projects  for  water  supply,  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  854.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
design  and  construct  a  treatment  plant  and 
a  regional  conveyance  system  of  water  from 
Lake  Arcadia  to  Edmund.  Oklahoma,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $12,000,000  The  Secretary 
shall  acquire  and  provide  to  the  non-Federal 
interests  the  necessary  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  for  the  project.  The  non- 
Federal  interests  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary. 
t)efore  construction  of  the  project,  an 
amount  equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  such  project  (including  the  value  of  such 
lands,  easements,  and  rights  of -way )  The 
non-Federal  interests  shall  repay  the  re- 
mainder of  the  costs  of  the  project  to  the 
Secretary  m  accordance  with  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958,  except  that  the  interest 
rate  shall  be  the  applicable  rate  under  the 
existing  water  supply  contract,  signed  by 
the  Secretary  on  Novemt>er  13.  1979.  and 
numbered  DACW  56-79-C-0O72 

Sec.  855  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  construct  treatment  facilities 
and  conveyance  facilities  to  treat  and 
convey  water  from  Parker  Lake  to  munici- 
palities and  rural  water  systems  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  RedArk  Development  Au 
thority  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $88,636,000.  Subsection  (O  of 
section  851  shall  apply  to  such  project. 

Sec.  856.  (a)  The  project  for  the  Caesar 
Creek.  Ohio  River  Basin,  Ohio,  authorized 
by  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  au 
thorizing  the  construction  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes '.  approved 
June  28,  1938  (52  Stat  1217 1,  is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  construct  a  public  water  supply 
system  in  accordance  with  the  document  en- 
titled "Southwest  Ohio  Waier  Plan",  pre- 
pared by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  (April  1976),  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deems  advis- 
able, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $66,000,000. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  water 
supply  system  pursuant  to  sul>section  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  appropriate  non-Federal 
interests  which  provides  that  ( 1 )  such  non 
Federal  interests  will  provide  the  Secretary 
with  the  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way 
necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  construct 
such  water  supply  system,  (2-)  after  such 
construction  is  completed,  all  right,   title. 


and  interest  of  the  United  States,  in  such 
water  supply  system  shall  be  conveyed  to 
such  non-Federal  interests  who  shall  there- 
after operate  and  maintain  such  water 
supply  system,  and  (3)  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion shall  tie  repaid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  a  period  of  fifty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  construction  of  the  water  supply 
s.vstem.  The  first  annual  payment  shall  be  a 
minimum  of  0.1  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  to  be  repaid.  The  annual  payment.s 
shall  be  increased  by  0.1  per  centum  each 
year  until  the  tenth  year  at  which  time  the 
payment  shall  be  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
principal  amount  to  be  repaid.  Sutjsequeni 
annual  payments  for  the  balance  of  forty 
years  shall  be  one-fortieth  of  the  balance  re- 
maining after  the  tenth  annual  payment 
(Including  interest  over  such  fifty-year 
period  at  the  rate  specified  In  section  SOUbi 
of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958) 

Sec.  857.  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  shall  make  a  detailed  estimate  of 
needed  repair,  rehabilitation,  and  construc- 
tion of  water  supply  and  distribution  facili- 
ties for  municipal  and  industrial  u.ses  and 
the  costs  thereof  in  all  of  the  States  and  of 
needed  repair,  rehabilitation,  and  construc- 
tion of  water  supply  and  distribution  facili- 
ties for  municipal  and  industrial  uses  and 
the  costs  thereof  In  each  of  the  States.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  include  in  this  estimate 
any  needed  repair,  rehabilitation,  and  con- 
struction of  water  supply  and  distribution 
facilities  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17. 
1902.  32  Stat  388.  and  Acts  amendatory  and 
supplementary  thereto).  In  preparing  such 
detailed  estimate,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize 
information  provided  by  the  Stales.  The 
Secretary  shall  transmit  such  detailed  esti- 
mate to  Congress  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  IX-NAMINGS 
Sec.  901.  The  reservoir  created  by  dam 
numtiered  9  on  the  Arkan.sas  River.  Arkan- 
sas, constructed  as  part  of  the  project  for 
navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River  and  tribu- 
taries, shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  Winthrop  Rockefeller  Reser- 
voir". Any  law.  regulation,  document,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  In  which  such 
reservoir  is  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer 
to  such  reservoir  as  the  "Winthrop  Rocke- 
feller Reservoir". 

Sec  902.  Lock  and  dam  numbered  4  on  the 
Arkansas  River.  Arkansas,  constructed  as 
part  of  the  project  for  navigation  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  and  tributaries,  shall  hereafter 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Emmett 
Sanders  Lock  and  Dam".  Any  law.  regula- 
tion, document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  in  which  such  lock  and  dam  are  re- 
ferred to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lock 
and  dam  as  the  "Emmett  Sanders  Lock  and 
Dam". 

Sec.  903.  Lock  and  dam  numt>ered  3  on  the 
Arkansas  River.  Arkansas,  constructed  as 
part  of  the  project  for  navigation  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  and  tributaries,  shall  hereafter 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Joe 
Hardin  Lock  and  Dam"  Any  law.  regula- 
tion, document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  in  which  such  lock  and  dam  are  re- 
ferred to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  IcKk 
and  dam  as  the  Joe  Hardin  Lock  and 
Dam" 

Sec.  904.  Lock  and  dam  numliered  13  on 
the  Arkansas  River.  Arkansas,  constructed 
as  part  of  the  project  for  navigation  on  the 
Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  shall  here- 
after be  known  and  designated  as  the 
James  W.  Trimble  Lock  and  Dam"    Any 


law,  regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States  in  which  such  lock  and  dam 
are  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such 
lock  and  dam  as  the  "James  W,  Trimble 
Lock  and  Dam". 

Sec.  905.  Lock  and  dam  numbered  9  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  Arkansas,  constructed  as 
part  of  the  project  for  navigation  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  and  tributaries,  shall  hereafter 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Arthur 
Ormond  Lock  and  Dam".  Any  law,  regula- 
tion, document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  in  which  such  lock  and  dam  are  re- 
ferred to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lock 
and  dam  as  the  "Arthur  Ormofid  Lock  and 
Dam". 

Sec  906.  The  harbor  located  in  Elmwood 
Township.  Leelanau  County,  Michigan,  and 
authorized  as  the  Grand  Traverse  Bay  by 
.section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1948  (62  Stat.  1173)  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Greilickville 
Harbor".  Any  reference  in  a  law.  map.  regu- 
lation, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  that  harbor  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Greilick- 
ville Harbor". 

Sec  907.  The  harbor  of  the  Port  of  Hick- 
man on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Hickman, 
Kentucky,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Elvis  Stahr  Harbor.  Port 
of  Hickman".  Any  law.  regulation,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  States  in 
which  such  harbor  Is  referred  to  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  harbor  as  the  "Elvis 
Stahr  Harbor.  Port  of  Hickman". 

Sec.  908.  Dam  numbered  2  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  Arkansas,  constructed  as  part  of 
the  project  for  navigation  on  the  Arkansas 
River  and  tributaries,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "Wilbur  D. 
Mills  Dam".  Any  law,  regulation,  document, 
or  record  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
dam  IS  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to 
such  dam  as  the  "Wilbur  D.  Mills  Dam". 

Sec  909  The  China  Bluff  access  area 
which  Is  l>elng  constructed  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  part  of  the  Gaines- 
ville lock  and  dam  portion  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  project  and  which  is 
located  near  Warsaw  in  Sumter  County, 
Alabama,  shall  her^fter  be  known  as  the 
S.  W.  Taylor  MemoKal  Park".  Any  refer- 
ence In  any  law.  map.  regulation,  document, 
or  other  record  of  the  United  States  to  the 
China  Bluff  access  area  shall  be  held  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  "S.  W.  Taylor  Memorial 
Park". 

Sec  910.  The  main  channel  of  the  project 
for  San  Leandro  Marina,  California,  author- 
ized by  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965  and  approved  by  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  on  June  22,  1971, 
and  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  on  December  15,  1970.  shall 
hereafter  tje  known  and  designated  as  the 
"Jack  D.  Maltester  Channel".  Any  law.  reg- 
ulation, document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  In  which  such  channel  is  referred  to 
shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  channel  as  the 
"Jack  D.  Maltester  Channel". 

TITLE  X- PROJECT 
DEA  UTHORIZATI ONS 
Sec  1001.  The  following  projects,  with  a 
total  estimated  authorized  cost  of  $11.1  bil- 
lion, are  not  authorized  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  except  with  respect  to 
any  portion  of  such  a  project  which  portion 
has  been  completed  before  such  date  or  is 
under  construction  on  such  date: 


ALABAMA 


The  project  for  flood  control,  Alabama 
River.  Montgomery,  Alabama,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin.  Big  Wills  Creek 
Lake.  Alabama,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  194S,  Public  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin.  Crooked  Creek 
Lake,  Alabama,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945,  Public  Law  14, 
Seventy-nbith  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin,  Hatchet  Creek 
Lake.  Alabama,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945.  Public  Law  14, 
Seventy-nbith  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin,  Little  River  Lake, 
Alabama,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Ac«  of  March  2,  1945,  Public  Law  14, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin,  Mill  Creek  Lake, 
Alabama,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945,  Public  Law  14, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-CooSa  River  Basin,  Terrapin  Creek 
Lake.  Alabama,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945,  Public  Law  14, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin,  Waxahatchee 
Creek  Lake.  Alabama,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945, 
Public  Law  14.  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin,  Weogufka  Creek 
Lake.  Alabama,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945.  Public  Law  14, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin,  Yellowleaf  Creek, 
Alabama,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945,  Public  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin,  Big  Canoe  Creek 
Lake,  Alabama,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945,  Public  Law  14, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

ALASKA 

The  project  for  navigation,  Myers  Chuck 
Harbor.  Alaska,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945,  Public  Law  14, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  jetty  extension  feature  of  the  project 
for  navigation.  Nome  Harbor,  Alaska,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
August  30,  1935.  Public  Law  409,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Skagway 
River,  Alaska,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  June  20,  1938,  Public  Law 
685.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  and  section  10 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946,  except  the 
6.700  foot  training  dike  and  the  1.800-foot 
breakwater. 

ARKANSAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Bayou 
Barthlomew.  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Crooked 
Creek  Lake  Levee.  Arkansas,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  GiHette  New  Levee  feature  of  the 
project  for  flood  control.  Lower  Arkansas 
River.  North  Bank,  Arkansas,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  May  15,  1928, 
Public  Law  391.  Seventieth  Congress;  the 


Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22.  1936.  Public 
Law  738,  Seventh-fourth  Congress:  and  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1946. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Murfrees- 
boro  Reservoir.  Pike  County,  Arkansas,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

CALIFORNIA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Alhambra 
Creek,  California,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  Aliso  Creek  Dam  feature  of  the 
project  for  the  Santa  Ana  River  Basin, 
Orange  County,  California,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22.  1936, 
Public  Law  738.  Seventy-fourth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Bear  River. 
California,  authorized  by  section  201  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  and  approved  by 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  dated  September  23,  1976. 
and  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  F^jblic  Worlcs  of  the  Senate. 
dated  October  1.  1976. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Butler 
Valley  Dam,  Mad  River.  California,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Eel  River, 
California,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1965.  except  for  the  completed  levees 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eel  River  in  the 
Sandy  Prairie  area. 

The  Sierra  Madre  Wash  feature  of  the 
project  for  flood  control,  Los  Angeles 
County  Drain  Area.  California,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  August  18,  1941, 
Public  Law  228.  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 

The  barrier  groin  and  sandtrap  feature  of 

the     project     for     navigation.     Monterey 

Harbor,  California,  authorized  by  the  River 

and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2.   1945.  Public 

.  Law  14,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Napa  River 
Basin.  California,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  features  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Napa  River.  California,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  24.  1946. 
Public  Law  525,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 
which  features  consist  of  construction  of 
dikes  and  revetments. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Old  River.  San  Joaquin  County,  California 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
August  26.  1937.  Public  Law  392,  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  consisting  of  a  side  channel 
at  Orwood  and  completion'  of  the  project 
channels  from  the  mouth  of  Old  River  to 
Lammers  Ferry  road  and  from  Crocker  Cut 
to  the  Holly  Sugar  Factory. 

The  San  Juan  Dam  feature  of  the  project 
for  the  Santa  Ana  River  Basin.  Orange 
County,  California,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  22.  1936,  Public  Law 
738,  Seventy-fourth  Congress. 

The  Trabuco  Dam  feature  of  the  project 
for  the  Santa  Ana  River  Basin.  Orange 
County,  California,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936,  Public  Law 
738,  Seventy-fourth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  University 
Wash  and  Spring  Brook,  California,  author- 
ized by  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965  and  approved  by  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  dated  December  15.  1970. 
and  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate,  dated  June  22,  1971. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Lakeport 
Lake,  California,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  shallow-draft  channel.  Calusa  to  Red 
Bluff,  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Sacramento  River.  California,  authorized  by 


the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August  30. 
1935.  Public  Law  409,  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress. 

Those  features  of  the  project  for  naviga- 
tion. San  Joaquin  River,  Stockton  Deepwa- 
ter  Ship  Channel.  California,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950.  which 
features  consist  of  construction  of  a  new 
turning  basin  near  Rough  and  Ready 
Island:  enlargement  of  Upper  Stockton 
Channel;  construction  of  a  30-foot  depth 
Burns  Cut-off  Channel  around  Rough  and 
Ready  Island,  including  construction  of  a 
combination  rail  and  highway  bridge;  and 
construction  of  a  new  settling  basin  on  San 
Joaquin  River  upstream  from  its  confluence 
with  Stockton  Channel. 

COLORADO 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Boulder, 
Colorado,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Castlewood 
Lake,  Douglas  County.  Colorado,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  August  18,  1941, 
F^iblic  Law  228,  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 

CONNECTICUT 

The  features  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Bridgeport  Harbor-Black  Rock  Harbor.  Con- 
necticut, authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958.  which  features  provide 
for  construction  of  two  rubble-mound  break- 
waters at  the  entrance  to  Black  Rock 
Harbor  and  dredging  a  28-acre  anchorage  6 
feet  deep  in  Burr  and  Cedar  Creeks  at  the 
head  of  Black  Rock  Harbor. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Connecticut 
River  below  Hartford.  Connecticut,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Mystic  River.  New  London  County  Channel. 
Connecticut,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  4.  1913.  Public  Law 
429.  Sixty-second  Congress,  which  provides 
for  the  widening  of  the  channel  extending 
4.700  feet  from  the  United  States  Route  1 
drawbridge  to  the  Mystic  Seaport  site  from 
its  constructed  width  of  80  to  90  feet  to  a 
width  of  100  feet. 

The  Walnut  Beach  and  impermeable 
groins  features  of  the  project  for  beach  ero- 
sion control.  Silver  Beach  to  Cedar  Beach. 
Connecticut  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  jf  1954. 

The  six-foot  anchorage  at  northeast  end 
of  Stonington  Harbor  feature  of  the  project 
for  navigilion.  Stonington  Harbor,  New- 
London  County,  Connecticut,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Thames  River,  New  London  County,  Con- 
necticut, authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945.  Public  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  which  provides  for 
an  increased  channel  width  in  the  bend  at 
Long  Reach  Upper  Light  (river  mile  6.8). 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  and  vicinity,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936,  Public 
Law  738.  Seventy-fourth  Congress. 

FLORIDA 

The  Cross  Bank  to  Key  West  portion  of 
the  project  for  navigation,  Atlantic  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway.  Miami  to  Key  West.  Flor- 
ida, authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  March  2.  1945.  Public  Law  14.  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Biscayne 
Bay.  Dade  County,  Florida.  (Hurricane  Bar- 
rier) authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  15,  1955. 
I*ublic  Law  71.  Eighty-fourth  Congress, 
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That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Cedar  Keys  Harbor.  Levy  County.  Florida, 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
July  5.  1884.  consisting  of  the  excavation  of 
1.500  cubic  yards  from  an  area  Imown  as  the 
"middle  ground"  within  the  alignment  of 
the  main  ship  channel. 

The  navigation  features  of  the  Broward 
County  and  Hillsboro  Inlet.  Florida,  beach 
erosion  control  and  navigation  project,  au- 
thorized by  section  301  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965. 

The  Sebastian  Channel  feature  of  the 
project  for  navigation.  Intracoastal  Water- 
way. JaclcsonviUe  to  Miami.  Florida,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March 
2.  1945,  Public  Law  14.  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress. 

Those  portions  of  the  project  for  naviga- 
tion; Jacksonville  Harbor  Mooring  Basin. 
Naval,  Florida,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945.  Public  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  which  portions 
consisting  of  a  channel  28  feet  deep  by  590 
feel  wide  extending  from  Laura  Street  to 
Saint  Elmo  W..  Acosta  Bridge;  a  channel 
and  rioodway  along  the  south  side  of  Com- 
modore Point;  and  an  approach  and  moor- 
ing basin  at  the  Naval  Reserve  Armory  near 
the  Main  Street  bridge. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Key  West  Harbor.  Monroe  County,  Florida, 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
September  19,  1890,  consisting  of  two  un- 
completed jetties  at  the  entraince  to  the 
northwest  channel. 

The  uncompleted  portions  of  the  project 
for  navigation,  Miami  Harbor.  Miami  River. 
Florida,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  March  2.  1945.  Public  Law  14.  Seven 
ty-ninth  Congress,  which  portions  consist  of 
widening  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  River; 
providing  a  channel  8  feet  by  20  feet  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  thence  100  feet  wide  to  Govern- 
ment Cut;  and  providing  a  channel  12  feet 
by  100  feel  from  Miami  to  a  harbor  of 
refuge  in  Palmer  Lake. 

The  Stuart  turning  basin  feature  of  fhe 
project  for  navigation,  Okeechobee  Water- 
way, Martin  County.  Florida,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1940. 
Public  Law  14,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Oklawaha  River.  Florida,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1907.  con 
sisting  of  a  channel  6  feet  deep  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  head  of  Silver 
Springs  Run. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Palm  Beach  Harbor,  Florida,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  June  20.  1938, 
Public  Law  685,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  con- 
sisting of  a  channel  16  feet  deep  and  150 
feet  wide  from  the  Palm  Beach  Harbor 
Channel  to  an  anchorage  basin  16  feet  deep. 
750  feet  wide,  and  2,000  feet  long  in  Lake 
Worth  opposite  Tangier  Avenue. 

The  project  for  beach  erosion  control. 
Lake  Worth  Inlet  to  South  Lake  Worth 
Inlet,  Palm  Beach  County,  Florida,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958, 
except  the  transfer  plant. 

The  Carrabelle  to  St.  Marks  portion  of 
the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway.  Apalachi- 
cola  Bay  to  Saint  Marks  River,  Florida,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
August  26.  1937.  Public  Law  392,  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress;  the  Act  of  July  23,  1942 
(Public  Law  675,  Seventy-seventh  Congress): 
and  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2. 
1945.  Public  Law  14.  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress. 

The  modification  of  the  project  for  navi- 
gation. Pensacola  Harbor.  Florida,  author- 


ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March 
2,  1945,  Public  Law  14,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Saint  Augustine  Harbor,  Florida,  authorized 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950,  which 
portion  consists  of  the  uncompleted  future 
landward  extension  of  the  groin  and  Jetty 
on  the  northside  of  the  inlet. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Tampa  Harbor,  Florida,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1970,  which  portion 
consists  of  the  last  incremental  one-foot 
depth  for  underkeel  clearance. 

GEORGIA  f 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin,  Canton  Lake. 
Georgia,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945,  Public  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power.  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin,  Cartecay  Lake, 
Georgia,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945,  Public  Law  14, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroe4ectric  power.  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin.  Gilmer  Lake, 
Georgia,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945.  Public  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power.  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin,  Kingston  Lake, 
Georgia,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945,  Public  Law  14, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress.  J* 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Lazer 
Creek  Lake,  Georgia,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power. 
Lower  Auchumpkee  Creek  Lake.  Georgia, 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  December  30.  1963. 
Public  Law  88-253. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power, 
Spewrell  Bluff  Lake,  Georgia,  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  December  30.  1963,  Public  Law 
88-253. 

HAWAII 

The  project  for  navigation.  Ala  Wai 
Harbor.  Oahu,  Hawaii,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968. 

The  project  for  beach  erosion  control. 
Hanapepe  Bay  Seawall.  Kauai,  Hawaii,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1958 

The  project  for  navigation,  Kaunakakai 
Deep  Draft  Harbor.  Molokai.  Hawaii,  (modi- 
fication) authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  beach  erosion  control. 
Waimea  Beach  Seawall.  Kauai.  Hawaii,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1958. 

IDAHO 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Mud  Lake 
Area.  Idaho,  authorized  by  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  South  Fork, 
Clearwater  River.  Idaho,  authorized  by 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Teton  River. 
Idaho,  authorized  by  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Blackfoot 
Reservoir.  Idaho,  authorized  by  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Boise 
Valley.  Idaho,  authorized  by  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Cottonwood 
Creek  Dam,  Idaho,  authorized  by  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1966. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Heise-Rob- 
erts  Levee  Extension,  Idaho,  authorized  by 


Flood  Control  Act  of  1950,  except  for  con- 
structed levees  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Snake  River  downstream  from  the  mouth  of 
Henry's  Fork. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Welser 
River,  Idaho,  authorized  by  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Whltebird 
Creek,  Idaho,  authorized  by  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1950. 


The  project  for  navigation.  Chicago  River, 
Cook  County.  Illinois,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  24.  1946, 
Public  Law  525.  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  improvements  to  the  beartraps  fea- 
ture of  the  project  for  navigation.  Dam  43, 
Ohio  River,  Illinois,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  March  3,  1909,  Public 
Law  317,  Sixtieth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Farmers 
Drainage  and  Levee  District,  Illinois,  au- 
thorized by  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Freeport,  Il- 
linois, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  22,  1936,  Public  Law  738,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress. 

The  feature  of  the  Illinois  Waterway 
Navigation  project,  Illinois,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August  30, 
1935,  Public  Law  409,  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, which  feature  consists  of  straighten- 
ing a  curve  in  the  channel  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pekin,  Illinois. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  shore  pro- 
tection, Kenilworth,  Illinois,  Shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  Illinois,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  HarlMjr  Act  of  1954,  which  portiqn  con- 
sists of  protection  of  the  Mahoney  Park  200- 
foot  long  beach  frontage  located  at  the  ex- 
treme south  end  of  the  village  limits  by  con- 
structing a  steel  sheet  piling  impermeable 
groin,  about  200  feet  long  near  the  south 
lines  of  Mahoney  Park. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Levee  Unit 
1,  Wabash  River,  Gallatin  County,  Illinois, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  22,  1936,  Public  Law  738,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Levees  Dis- 
trict Numbered  21.  Vandalia,  Illinois/'&u- 
thorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Little  Calu- 
met River,  Illinois,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1954. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Metropolis, 
Illinois,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  28,  1938,  Public  Law  761,  Seven- 
ty-fifth Congress. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Mississippi  River  between  Missouri  River 
and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  authorized  by 
the  River  suid  Harbor  Act  of  July  3.  1930. 
Public  Law  520,  Seventy-first  Congress, 
which  portion  consists  of  construction  of 
about  600  feet  of  guidewall  extensions  each 
at  locks  numbered  4,  5,  5A,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

The  project  for  navi  sation,  Ohio  River 
OF>en  Chaiutel,  Louis  I  strict,  Illinois,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
March  2,  1827.  , 

The  project  for  navigation.  Ohio  River 
Open  Channel,  Ice  Pier,  Illii.  lis,  authorized 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  January  21, 
1927. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Ohio  River 
Open  Channel,  Illinois,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  3.  1930. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Peoria, 
Peoria  County  Levees,  Illinois,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Shawnee- 
town,  Gallatin  County  Levee  Enlargement, 


Illinois,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  28.  1938,  Public  Law  761.  Seven- 
ty-fifth Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Scott 
County  Drainage  and  Levee  District.  Illi- 
nois, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  South 
Beloit,  lUtnols.  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1948, 

The  project  for  navigation,  Waukegan 
Harbor.  Illinois,  authorized  by  section  201  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  and  approved 
by  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
dated  December  17,  1970.  and  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate,  dated  December  8.  1970. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  William  L. 
Springer  Lake,  Illinois,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Alton  Com- 
mercial Hfcrbor.  Illinois,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Keach 
Drainage  »nd  Levee  District.  Green  County. 
Illinois,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  196t. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Big  Swan 
Drainage  and  Levee  District.  Illinois,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control.^  Port 
Chartres  and  Ivy  Landing  Drainage  District 
Numbered  5.  Illinois,  authorized  by  section 
201  i»f  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  and  ap- 
proved by  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, dated  December  15.  1970.  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate,  dated  December  17.  1970. 

INDIANA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Anderson. 
Madison  County,  Indiana,  Earth  Levee,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June 
22,  1936,  Public  Law  738,  74th  Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Illinois  Water- 
way, Cal-Sag  Channel.  Part  2.  Indiana,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
March  2.  1945,  Public  Law  14,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  and  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
July  24,  1>46,  Public  Law  525.  Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Levees  be- 
tween Shelby  Bridge  &  Baunls  Bridge,  Indi- 
ana, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  22,  1936,  Public  Law  738,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  conttol.  Marion,  In- 
diana, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1968. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  flood  con- 
trol. VInoennes,  Indiana,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1946,  which  portion 
consists  of  the  uncompleted  downstream 
levee  to  connect  with  high  ground  southeast 
ofthecitjr. 

IOWA 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Davids 
Creek  Lake,  Iowa,  authbrized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Port  Madison 
Harbor.  Iowa,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1968. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Keokuk  Small 
Boat  Harbor,  Iowa,  authorized  by  tM  River 
'    and  Harbor  Act  of  1962. 

The  pBoject  for  flood  control,  Missouri 
Levee  System  (units  L-753.  L-747,  L-739.  b- 
733,  L-7a9,  L-728,  L-715,  L-700.  1^91.  L-, 
670,  L-661,  1^650,  L-643.  L-637.  Lr-528). 
Iowa,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  August  18.  1941.  Public  Law  228.  Seventy- 
seventh  (^ongress. 


KANSAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  El  Dorado, 
West  Branch,  Walnut  River,  Butler  County, 
Kansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Gamett 
Lake.  Pottawatomie  Creek,  Kansas,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1954. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Grove  Lake, 
Kansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Indian  Lake, 
Kansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Kansas  River 
Navigation,  Kansas,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Missouri 
River  Levee  System,  Kansas,  (units  R402 
and  R395-393)  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  August  18,  1941,  Public  Law  228, 
Seventy-seventh  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Neodesha 
Lake,  Wilson  County,  Verdigris  River, 
Kansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  August  18,  1941,  Public  Law  228,  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Tomahawk 
Lake,  Blue  River,  Johnson  County,  Kansas, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Towanda 
Lake.  Kansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1965. 

The  modification  to  the  project  for  flood 
control,  Tiitt,le  Creek  Lake,  Kansas,  author- 
ized by  sectibn  18  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1974,  which  modifica- 
tion consists  of  relocation  of  a  portion  of 
PAS  1208. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Wolf-Coffee 
Lake,  Kansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970.  * 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Cedar  Point 
.Lake,  Kansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Cow  Creek- 
Hutchison,  Kansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Missouri 
River  Levee  System  Levee  R414,  Kansas,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  August 
18,  1941,  Public  Law  228,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress. 

KENTUCKY 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Caseyville, 
Union  County,  Kentucky,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938,  Public 
Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Cloverport, 
Kentucky,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  28,-1938,  Public  Law  761,  Seven- 
ty-fiftK  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Concordia, 
Meade  County,  Kentucky,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938, 
Public  Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  section  A-A  portion  of  the  floodwall 
of  the  project  for  flood  control,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  28,  1938,  Public  Law  761,  Seven- 
ty-fifth Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Middles- 
boro.  Yellow  Creek,  Bell  County.  Kentucky, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  De- 
cember 22.  1944,  Public  Law  534,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Tolu,  Crit- 
tenden County,  Kentucky,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938, 
Public  Law,  761.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 


LOUISIANA 


The  project  for  flood  control.  Bayou  Bar- 
tholomew, Louisiana,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Black 
Bayou,  Reservoir,  Caddo  Parish,  Louisiana, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  22,  1936,  Public  Law  738,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Overton-Red 
River  Waterway  above  Mile  31,  Louisiana, 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
July  24,  1946,  Public  Law  526,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

The  uncompleted  portions  of  t'he  project 
for  navigation.  Bayou  La  Fourche  and  La 
Pourche  Jump,  Louisiana,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August  30,  1935, 
Public  Law  409,  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
and  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960. 

A  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Bayou  La  Fourche,  Louisiana,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August  30, 
1935,  Public  Law  409,  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, which  portion  consists  of  a  6-foot 
deep  by  60-foot  wide  channel,  22  miles  in 
length  from  Thibodaux  to  Lockport,  Louisi- 
ana. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Bayou  Seg- 
nette,  Jefferson  Parish,  Louisiana,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1954. 

MAINE 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  August  11.  1888.  and  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  September  19. 
1890,  which  portion  consists  of  completing 
the  breakwater  to  its  fully  authorized  cross- 
section. 

The  Dickey-LincolnpSchool  project,  Saint 
John  River,  Maine,  authorized  by  section 
204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Kennebec  River,  Maine,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  June  13,  1902. 
which  portion  consists  of  the  S7-foot  chan- 
nel above  the  bridge  at  Bath,  Maine. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Rockland  Harbor,  Maine,  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  June  29,  1956,  Public  Law  630, 
Eighty-fourth  Congress,  which  portion  con- 
sists of  an  18-foot  access  channel,  100  feet 
wide  and  900  feet  long  to  the  shipyard  along 
southern  waterfront,  and  uncompleted  por- 
tions of  the  outer  limits  of  three  branci 
channels  along  the  central  waterfront. 

MARYLAND 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Baltimore  Harbor  and  channels.  Maryland, 
authorized  by  the  River  and.  Harbor  Acts  of 
August  8,  1917,  January  21,  1927,  July  3, 
1930,  October  17,  1940,  March  2,  1945,  July 
3,  1958,  and  December  31,  1970,  which  fea- 
ture consists  of  a  navigation  channel  150 
feet  wiSe  to  Ferry  Bar  and  thence  27  feet 
deep  and  150  feet  wide  to  the  Hanover 
Street  Bridge. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  project  for  navigation,  Edgartown 
Harbor,  Massachusetts,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
and  approved  by  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  December  15,  1970,  and 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  on  December  19,  1970. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Fall  River  Harbor  Channel,  Massachusetts, 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  July  3,  1930,  Public 
Law  520,  Seventy-first  Congress,  which  fea- 
ture consists  of  rock  removal  to  a  depth  of 
30  feet  at  the  lower  end  of  Hog  Island  Shoal 
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at  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  Mount 
Hope  Bay. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Ipswich  River. 
Massachusetts,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Nantucket  Harl)or  of  Refuge  Anchorage. 
Massachusetts,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945.  Public  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  which  feature  con- 
sists of  15-foot  deep  anchorage.  2.800  feet 
long  by  300  to  1,100  feet  wide  near  the  west 
side  of  the  inner  harbor,  and  a  15-foot  deep 
fairway  200  feet  wide  between  the  anchor- 
age and  the  main  waterfront. 

The  project  for  navigation.  New  Bedford 
and  Fairhaven  Harbor.  Bristol  County.  Ma.s- 
sachusetts,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  July  25.  1912.  Public  Law  241. 
Sixty-second  Congress. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Newburyport  Harbor,  i^e.x  County.  Massa- 
chusetts, authorized  by  the  Act  of  March  2. 
1945.  Public  Law  14.  Seventy  ninth  Con 
gress,  which  feature  consists  of  deepening 
the  entrance  channel  from  12  to  15  feet  and 
deepening  the  turning  basin  along  the  New- 
buryport waterfront  from  9  to  12  feet. 

The  Nookagee  Lake  feature  of  the  project 
for  flood  control.  North  Nashua  River.  Mas- 
sachusetts, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1968.  which  feature  consists  of  a  mul- 
tiple-purpose earthfiU  dam  and  reservoir  on 
the  North  Nashua  River  in  Westminister, 
Massachusetts. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Pleasant  Bay, 
Massachusetts,^  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Salem  Harbor, ,  EXsex  County,  Massachu- 
setts, authorized  by  the  Act  of  March  2. 
1945.  Public  Law  14.  Seventy-ninth  Con 
gress.  which  feature  consists  of  deepening  to 
10  feet  a  channel  from  deep  water  in  the 
central  part  of  Salem  Harbor  to  Pickering 
Wharf  near  the  South  Riv£r. 

The  uncompleted  groin  feature  of  the 
project  for  beach  erosion  control,  Winthrop 
Beach,  Massachusetts,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Lynn  Harbor.  Massachusetts,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Hartwr  Act  of  1954,  which 
feature  consists  of  enlarging  the  turning 
basin  to  include  the  easterly  300  feet  of  the 
municipal  channel. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Lynn  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August  30, 
1935,  Public  Law  409,  Seventy  fourth  Con 
gress,  which  feature  consists  of  deepening 
from  22  to  25  feet  a  2,7-mile  channel  from 
Bass  Point  to  and  including  a  turning  basin 
at  the  head  of  Lynn  Harbor. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Monoosnoc 
Brook,  Massachusetts,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1966. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Monoosnoc 
Lake,  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  No 
vember  7,  1966 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  beach  ero- 
sion control.  Cape  Cod  Canal  to  Province- 
town,  Massachusetts  (Town  Neck  Beach), 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1960  which  feature  consists  of  widening  ap- 
proximately 6.500  feet  of  beach  east  of  the 
eastern  entrance  to  Cape  Cod  Canal  to  125 
feet  and  raising  the  inshore  end  of  the  exist- 
ing east  Jetty  at  the  east  entrance  to  such 
Canal. 

MICHIGAN 

The  project  for  navigation.  Black  River 
Harbor.  Alcona  County.  Michigan,  author- 


ized by  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
1965  and  approved  by  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Decemt>er  15, 
1970,  and  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  on  December  17,  1970. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Porestville 
Harbor.  Michigan,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1968. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Middle  Chan- 
nel. Saint  Clair  River.  Michigan,  authorized 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  24. 
1946.  Public  Law  525,  Seventy-ninth  Con 
gress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Red  Run 
Drain,  Lower  Clinton  River,  Michigan,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970. 

The  uncompleted  portion  of  the  project 
for  navigation.  Grand  Marais  Hartior, 
Michigan,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  June  14.  1880.  which  portion 
consists  of  widening  the  inner  portion  of  the 
channel  from  250  to  300  feet. 

The  uncompleted  portion  of  the  project 
for  navigation.  Keweenaw  Walerwaj^ 
Houghton  County.  Michigan,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August  30. 
1935,  Public  Law  409.  Seventy  third  Con 
gress,  which  portion  consists  of  extending 
the  lower  entrance  breakwater  by  2,000  feel, 
including  the  necessary  alteration  or  re- 
placement of  structures  due  to  channel 
deepening. 

The  turning  basin  feature  of  the  project 
for  navigation.  Ontonagon  Harbor.  Ontona- 
gon County.  Michigan,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962. 

The  Sanilac  Flats  feature  of  the  project 
for  flood  control,  Saginaw  River,  Michigan, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1958,  which  feature  provides  for  major 
drainage  improvements  on  Middle  Branch 
and  South  Branch,  Cross  River,  and  a  short 
reach  of  East  Branch. 

The  Corunna  feature  of  the  project  for 
flood  control.  Saginaw  River.  Michigan,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958. 
which  feature  provides  for  flood  protection 
by  channel  improvement,  levee  construe 
tion.  and  related  work  including  construc- 
tion of  a  1.500  foot  levee  on  the  right  bank; 
widening  of  two  constrictive  reaches  of  the 
Saginaw  River  at.  and  downstream  of,  the 
mill  dam;  enlargement  of  the  spillway  ca- 
pacity of  the  mill  dam;  and  removal  of  the 
remain.s  of  an  abandoned  railway  bridge  at 
the  tile  plant. 

The  Owosso  feature  of  the  project  for 
flood  control,  Saginaw  River,  Michigan,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958, 
which  feature  provides  flood  protection  by 
enlarging  the  river  channel  from  the  Ann 
Arbor  Railroad  Bridge  to  the  city  sewage 
treatment  plant,  removal  of  a  portion  of  a 
building  which  encroaches  on  the  river 
channel,  removal  of  four  dams  and  under- 
pinning of  the  Main  Street  Bridge,  and  the 
provision  of  scour  protection  of  four 
bridges. 

The  project  for  beach  erosion  control, 
Berrien  County,  Michigan  (Saint  Joseph 
Shore),  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1958, 

MINNESOTA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Warroad 
River  and  Bull  Dog  Creek.  Minnesota,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  feature  of  the  navigation  project  for 
the  R^ssissippi  River  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  Minneapolis.  Minnesota,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  3, 
1930.  which  feature  consists  of  extension  of 
the  upper  guidewall  about  600  feet  in  length 
at  lock  numbered  3. 


The  project  for  navigation,  Harriet  Island 
Harbor.  Minnesota,  authorized  by  section 
101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962. 


MISSISSIPPI 

The  project  for  navigation.  Biloxi  Harbor, 
Old  Fort  Bayou,  Mississippi,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945. 
Public  Law  14.  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Buffalo 
River.  Mississippi,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936,  Public  Law 
738,  Seventy-fourth  Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Pascagoula 
Harbor,  Main  Channel,  Mississippi,  author- 
ized by  the  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
March  2,  1827. 

MISSOURI 

The  project  for  recreation.  Angler  Use 
Sites.  Missouri,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1966. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Braymer 
Lake  Shoal  Creek,  Missouri,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Brookfield 
Lake,  Yellow  Creek,  Missouri,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  East  Muddy 
Creek,  Missouri,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Mercer 
Lake,  Missouri,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Mississippi 
River  Agricultural  Area  12,  Missouri,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Pattonsburg 
Lake,  Missouri,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power, 
Pomme  de  Terre  Lake  (Power  Project),  Mis- 
souri, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1954.  ^ 

The  project  for  navigation,  Sandy  S\mgh 
Remedial  Measures,  Missouri,  authorizfl^by 
the  River  and  Harl)or  Act  of  1962. 

The  projwt  for  flood  control,  Trenton 
Lake,  Missouri,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Upper 
Grand  River,  Missouri,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Mill  Creek 
Lake,  Missouri,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970. 

NEBRASKA 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Little 
Nemaha  River.  Nemaha  County.  Nebraska, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965. 

NEVADA 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Gleason 
Creek  Dam,  Nevada,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1960. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Humboldt 
River  and  Tributaries.  Nevada,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Newark  Bay.  Hackensack  and  Passaic 
Rivers.  New  Jersey,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1954  and  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1966  which  feature  con- 
sists of  deepening  of  portions  of  the  Hack- 
ensack River  to  32  and  15  feet. 

NEW  MEXICO 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Rio  Grande 
Floodway,  New  Mexico.  San  Acacia  to 
Bosque,  del  Apache  Unit,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  30.  1948.  Pubfic 
Law  858.  Eightieth  Congress,  and  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1950. 


The  project  for  nood  control,  Rio  Grande 
Floodway,  New  Mexico.  Espanola  Valley 
Unit,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  30.  1948,  Public  Law  858.  Eightieth 
Congress,  and  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1950. 

NEW  YORK 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Allegany, 
New  York,  Unit  2,  Five  Mile  Creek,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  July  24. 
1946.  Public  Law  526.  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Allegany. 
New  York.  Unit  1,  Allegheny  River,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  July  24. 
1946.  Public  Law  526,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, 

The  project  for  navigation.  Hudson  River, 
New  York  City  to  Albany  (12-foot  harbors). 
New  York,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  June  25,  1910,  Public  Law 
264,  Sixty-first  Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Hudson  River, 
New  York  City  to  Albany  (27-foot  channel), 
New  York,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1925,  Public  Law  585,  Sixty-eighth  Con- 
gress. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Ogdensburg 
Harbor,  New  York,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  August  30,  1935,  Public 
Law  409,  Seventy-third  Congress. 

The  uncompleted  portion  of  the  project 
for  navigation,  Oswego  Harbor,  deepen  E^t 
Outer  Harbor,  New  York,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  3,  1930,  Public 
Law  520,  Seventy-first  Congress, 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Red  Creek, 
New  York,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1966. 

The  uncompleted  portion  of  the  project 
for  navigation,  Ticonderoga  River,  Essex 
County.  New  York,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  March  3,  1881. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Cape  Vincent 
Harbor.  New  York,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945,  Public 
Law  14.  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation.  East  Chester 
Creek.  New  York,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  hurricane  protection.  East 
Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet,  Part  2, 
New  York,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  protection,  Ham- 
mondsport.  Glen  Brook  (Glen  Brook 
Flume).  New  York,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  August  18,  1941,  Public  Law 
228,  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway— Peltier 
Creek,  Carteret  County,  North  Carolina,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1954,  which  feature  includes  a  12-foot  chan- 
nel. Maintenance  of  the  existing  6-foot  deep 
by  50-foot  wide  channel  shall  remain  au- 
thorized. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Atlantic  Intra- 
coastal Waterway  Tidal  Lock  in  Snows  Cut. 
North  Carolina,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  January  21,  1927,  Public 
Law  560,  Seventieth  Congress. 

The  unconstructed  portion  of  the  project 
for  flood  control.  Carolina  Beach  and  Vicini- 
ty, South  Area,  North  Carolina,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962.  which 
portion  extends  south  of  the  town  limits  of 
Carolina  Beach. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  beach  ero- 
sion control.  Fort  Macon  State  Park.  North 
Carolina,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1962  and  the  Flood  Control 


Act  of  1962,  which  feature  includes  placing 
of  capstone  and  remaining  portions  of  beach 
fill  and  replenishment  thereof. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Morehead  City  Harbor,  North  Carolina,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
August  26,  1937,  Public  Law  392.  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  beach  stabilization  and 
hurricane  protection.  Ocracoke  I.sland, 
North  Carolina,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965, 

The  project  for  beach  stabilization  and 
hurricane  protection,  Ocracoke  Island-Vil- 
lage Shore,  North  Carolina,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Ocracoke  Inlet  Jetty,  Hyde  County,  North 
Carolina,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1960.  \vhich  feature  consists 
of  a  single  jetty  extending  from  Ocracoke 
Island  to  the  20-foot  depth  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Roanoke  River,  Halifax  County,  North 
Carolina,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  June  20,  1938,  Public  Law 
685,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  which  portion 
consists  of  constructing  a  50-mile-long  chan- 
nel above  Palmyra  Landing  to  Weldon, 
North  Carolina,  5  feet  deep  and  50  feet  wide 
by  dredging,  snagging,  and  regulating. 

OHIO 

The  additional  beartraps,  guardwalls,  and 
extension  of  guidewalls  features  of  the 
project  for  navigation,  Ohio  River,  Ohio,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1937, 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Burlington, 
Ohio,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  28,  1938,  Public  Law  761,  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress, 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Chesapeake, 
Ohio,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  28,  1938,  Public  Law  761,  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Empire- 
Stratton,  Ohio,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938,  Public  Law 
761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Martins 
Perry.  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938, 
Public  Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Powhatan 
Point,  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938, 
Public  Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Proctorville, 
Ohio,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  28,  1938,  Public  Law  761,  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  South 
Point,  Ohio,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  June  28,  1938,  Public  Law  761, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress, 

OREGON 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Columbia 
Drainage  District  No,  1,  Oregon,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950, 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Deer  Island 
Drainage  District,  Oregon,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950, 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Shelton 
Ditch,  Marion  County,  Oregon,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Umpqua 
River-Scholfield  River,  Oregon,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  September  22. 
1922,  Public  Law  362,  Sixty-seventh  Con- 
gress^ and  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1954. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Cascadia 
Lake,  Oregon,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962. 


The  project  for  flood  control.  Gate  Creek 
Lake,  Oregon,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Grande 
Ronde  Lake,  Oregon,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965, 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Qrande 
Ronde  Valley,  Oregon,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Holley  Lake, 
Oregon,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Pendleton 
Levees,  Riverside  Area,  Oregon,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  uncompleted  portions  of  the  project 
for  navigation,  Willamette  River  above 
Portland  and  Yamill  River,  Oregon,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  June  3, 
1896,  as  modified  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  June  28,  1938,  Public  Law  761,  Seven- 
ty-fifth Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Willamette 
River  at  Willamette  Falls,  Oregon,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  June 
25,  1910,  Public  Law  264,  Sixty-first  Con- 
gress, and  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
March  2,  1945,  Public  Law  14,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Bracken- 
ridge,  Tarentum,  and  Natrona,  Pennsylva- 
nia, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  28,  1938,  Public  Law  761,  Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Chester  River, 
Delaware  County  (8-fl.  channel),  Pennsylva- 
nia, authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  March  2,  1919,  Public  Law  323,  Sixty- 
fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Leetsdale, 
Allegheny  County,  Levee  and  Drainage  Fa- 
cility, Pennsylvania,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938,  Public 
Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Muddy 
Creek  Lake,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Neville 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938,  Public 
Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  New  Ken- 
sington and  Parnassus,  Pennsylvania,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June 
28,  1938,  F»ublic  Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Rochester, 
Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938, 
F>ublic  Law  761,  Seventy-fifty  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Trexler 
Dam  and  Lake,  Lehigh  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, authorized  as  part  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  project  pursuant  to  section  203 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Youghiogheny 
River  Canalization,  Pennsylvania,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1930, 
Public  Law  395,  Seventy-first  Congress, 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Aquashicola 
Lake,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Maiden 
Creek  Lake  Earth  Dam,  Pennsylvania,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962, 

PUERTO  RICO 

The  project  for  navigation,  Fajardo 
Harbor  (28  foot  Channel  and  Tidal  Basin), 
I>uerto  Rico,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945,  Public  Law  14, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 
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The  project  for  navigation,  Guayanes 
Harbor  (23  foot  channel  and  anchorage). 
Puerto  Rico,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  ^f  August  26,  1937,  Public  Law 
392.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

The  features  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Great  Salt  Pond,  Newport  County,  Rhode 
Island,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  March  2,  1945.  Public  Law  14,  Seven 
ty-ninth  Congress,  which  features  include  a 
1.200-foot  long  north  jetty  at  the  entrance 
to  Great  Salt  Pond  and  a  12-foot  access 
channel  and  basin  in  the  inner  harbor  (Trim 
Pond). 

The  features  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Harbor  of  Refuge.  Block  Island.  Rhode 
Island,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  July  25.  1912.  Public  Law  241.  Sixty 
second  Congress,  which  features  include  two 
15-foot  anchorages  in  the  outer  harbor 

The  portions  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Pawcatuck  River.  Washington  County. 
Rhode  Island,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  June  3.  1896.  which  portions 
include  widening  the  middle  section  of  the 
Little  Narraganset  Bay  channel  by  an  addi- 
tional 100  feet  to  200  feet,  widening  a  5.000 
foot  section  of  the  river  channel  at  Avon 
dale  by  an  additional  100  feet  lo  200  feet. 
and  by  deepening  a  2.000  foot  section  of  the 
upper  river  channel  by  an  additional  3  feet 
to  10  feet. 

The  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Providence  River  and  Harbor.  Rhode  Island. 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1965.  which  portion  consists  of  the  branch 
channel  along  the  India  Point  waterfront. 
30  feet  deep.  150  feet  wide,  and  about  1.000 
feet  long. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Westerly 
Hurricane  Protection.  Rhode  Island,  au 
thorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

SOITTH  CAROLINA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Charleston 
Harbor.  Ft.  Moultrie  Anchorage  Area. 
South  Carolina,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945.  Public 
Law  14.  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Myrtle  Beach. 
Anchorage  Basin.  South  Carolina,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Hart)or  Act  of  March 
2.  1945.  Public  Law  14.  Seventy  ninth  Con- 
gress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Reedy 
River.  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  author- 
ized by  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965  and  approved  by  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Hbuse  of 
Representatives,  dated  Decemt>er  1970.  and 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate,  dated  December  1970 

TENNESSEE 

The  project  for  navigation,  Cumberland 
River  above  Nashville,  Tennessee,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August 
5.  1886. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Hiwassee 
River.  Polk  and  Bradley  Counties.  Tennes 
see.  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  August  14.  1876. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Rossview 
Lake.  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28.  1938. 
Public  Law  761.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power.  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin.  Jacks  River  Lake. 
Tennessee,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945.  Public  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

TEXAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Alpine. 
Texas,  authorized   by  section   201    of   the 


Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  and  approved  by 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
dated  April  11.  1974.  and  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate, 
dated  May  31.  1974. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Brazos  Island 
Harbor.  Texas,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1960. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Brazos  River. 
Velasco  to  Old  Washington.  Texas,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  June 
13.  1902. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Cedar  Bayou 
(mile  3.0  to  mile  11.0).  Harris,  Texas,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
September  19.  1890.  as  amended  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  3.  1930,  Public 
Law  520,  Seventy-first  Congress. 

The  feature  of  the  navigation  project  for 
the  Channel  to  Port  Bolivar.  Texas',  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March 
2.  1907.  Public  Law  168.  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress, as  amended  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  June  25.  1910,  Public  Law  264,  Sixty 
first  Congress,  and  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  March  2.  1919,  which  feature  consisLs 
of  a  turning  ba.sin  of  750  wide  by  1.600  feeU 
long  and  30  feet  deep. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Duck  Creek 
Channel  Improvement.  Texas,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  Channel  to 
Harlingen.  Texa-s.  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945.  Public 
Law  14.  Seventy  ninth  Congress,  which  por- 
tion consists  of  a  channel  from  mile  25.8  to 
mile  31.0  on  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  upstream 
of  the  turning  basin  between  Rio  Hondo 
and  Harlingen.  Texas. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway-Chocolate 
Bayou.  Texas,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965.  which  feature  consist.s 
of  channel  enlargement  to  9  by  100  feet 
from  channel  mile  8.2  to  channel  mile  13.2 
and  construction  of  a  turning  basin  600  feel 
wide  and  9  feet  deep  at  channel  mile  13.2  on 
Chocolate  Bayou. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Gulf  Intra- 
coastal Waterway  Harbor  of  Refuge  at  Sea 
drift.  Texas,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1954. 

The  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Houston  Ship  Channel.  Greens  Bayou. 
Texas,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1965.  which  portion  consi.sls  of  the 
upper  1.1  mile  increment  of  the  project 
channel  on  Greens  Bayou. 

The  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway.  Texa.s.  Chan- 
nel Relocation  In  Matagorda  Bay,  author 
ized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  June 
25.  1910.  Public  Law  264.  Sixty-first  Con 
gress.  as  amended  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1925,  Public  Law  585.  Sixty  eighth 
Congress,  the.  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 21.  1927.  Public  Law  560.  Sixty  ninth 
Congress,  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July 
23.  1942.  Public  Law  675.  Seventy  seventh 
Congress,  and  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1962.  which  portion  consists  of  the  reloca- 
tion of  a  segment  of  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway  in  Matagorda  Bay  between  miles 
454.3  and  471.3 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Lake 
Brownwood,  Texas,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Lake  Fork 
Lake-Lake  Fork  Creek.  Texas,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Mill  Creek 
Brazos  River,  Austin  County.  Texas,  author- 


ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  24. 
1946,  Public  Law  525,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Navasota 
Lake,  Texas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Navidad  and 
Lavaca  Rivers,  Jackson  and  Lavaca  Coun- 
ties. Texas,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945.  Public  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Pecan 
Bayou  Lake.  Texas,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Peyton 
Creek.  Matagorda  County.  Texas,  author- 
ized by  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965  and  approved  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate,  dated  October 
12,  1972. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Plainview. 
Texas,  authorized  by  section  201  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  and  approved  by 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
dated  Decemt)er  15,  1970,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate,  dated 
December  17.  1970. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Roanoke 
Lake,  Texas,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965. 

The  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Sabine  Neches  Waterway  Channel  lo  Echo. 
Texas,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1962.  which  portion  consists  of  the 
unconstructed  channel  in  the  Sabine  River 
between  Orange  and  Echo,  Texas. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Sabine  River. 
Echo  to  Morgan  Bluff.  Texas,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970. 

UTAH 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Weber  River 
and  Tributaries  Morgan  County.  Utah,  au- 
thorized by  section  206  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1968. 

VERMONT 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Bennington. 
Vermont,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  22.  1936.  Public  Law  738.  Seven- 
ty-fourth Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Otter  Creek, 
Addison  County.  Vermont,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  June  10.  1872. 

T^c  project  for  flood  contrx)l.  Rutland 
Otter  Creek,  Vermont,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22.  1936.  Public 
Law  738.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as 
amended  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  July 
31.  1947.  Public  Law  296.  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. 

VIRGINIA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Thimble  Shoal 
Channel.  Virginia,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1954  consisting  of  side 
channels  32  feel  deep  and  450  feel  wide  on 
both  sides  of  the  1.000-foot  channel. 

The  navigation  project  for  Neabasco 
Creek.  Virginia,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  3,  1881. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  water  qual- 
ity control,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, and  hydroelectric  power  genera- 
tion. Moore's  Ferry  Lake.  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  28.  1938.  Public  Law 
761.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
^  Pamunkey  River.  Hanover  and  King  Coun- 
ties. Virginia,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945.  Public  Law  14. 


Seventy-ninth  Congress,  which  feature  con- 
sists of  a  channel  5  feet  deep  and  50  feet 
wide  between  Bassett  Ferry  and  Manquin 
Bridge. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  uncompleted  portion  of  the  project 
for  navigation,  Christiansted  Harbor-fit. 
Croix,  Virgin  Islands,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950,  which  por- 
tion consists  of  an  approach  channel  25  feet 
and  300  feet  wide  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to 
and  including  a  turning  basin  25  feet  deep, 
approximately  600  feet  wide,  and  900  feet 
long. 

The  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
St.  Thomas  Harbor,  Virgin  Islands,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August 
26,  1937,  Public  Law  392,  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, which  portion  consists  of  construction 
of  an  entrance  channel  36  feet  deep  and  600 
feet  wide,  an  anchorage  area  33  feet  deep,  a 
breakwater  700  feet  long  between  Rupert 
Rock  and  the  mainland,  and  removal  of 
Scorpion  Rock  to  a  depth  of  36  feet. 

WAKE  ISLAND 

The  project  for  navigation.  Wake  Island 
Harbor,  Wake  Island,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August  26,  1937, 
Public  Law  392,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

WASHINGTON 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Entiat 
River,  Chelan  County,  Washington,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Lower  Walla 
Walla  River,  Washington,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Methow 
River.  Okanogan  County.  Washington,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  uncompleted  portion  of  the  project 
for  flood  control,  Okanogan  River.  Okano- 
gan. WiLshington.  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  unconstructed  groin  feature  of  the 
project  for  navigation,  Quillayute  River, 
Clallam  County,  Washington,  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  July  3,  1930.  Public  Law  520,  Sev- 
enty-first Congress. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Seattle  Harbor,  King  County.  Washington, 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  July  3.  1^30,  Public 
Law  520.  Beventy-first  Congress,  which  fea- 
ture consists  of  a  settling  basin  located  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  existing  Duwamish  wa- 
terway navigation  project  about  1.4  miles 
above  the  14th  Avenue  South  Bridge. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Spokane 
River,  Spokane,  Washington,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28.  1938. 
Public  Law  761.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Yakima 
River  at  Ellensburg.  Washington,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Palouse 
River.  Whitman  County.  Washington,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Pullman  Pa- 
louse  River,  Washington,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Stillaquamish 
River,  Washington,  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
March  2,  1945,  Public  Law  14,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

WEST  VIRCINU 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Mounds- 
ville,  Marshall  County,  Levees,  West  Virgin- 
ia, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  28,  1938,  Public  Law  761,  Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Panther 
Creek  Lake,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966. 


The  project  for  flood  control.  Proctor, 
Wetzel  County,  West  Virginia,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28.  1938. 
Public  Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Ravens- 
wood,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938,  Public 
Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Rowlesburg 
Lake,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Warwood, 
Ohio  County,  Wall  and  Drainage,  West  Vir- 
ginia, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  28.  1938,  Public  Law  761,  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  North 
Wheeling,  Ohio  County,. West  Virginia,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June 
28,  1938,  Public  Law  761.  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Wheeling. 
Ohio  County,  Levees.  Walls  and  Pumping 
Plant.  West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28.  1938.  Public 
Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Wheeling 
Island,  Ohio  County.  West  Virginia,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28, 
1938,  Public  Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Birch  Lake. 
West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  June  28,  1938,  Public  .Law  761. 
Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Woodlands. 
Marshall  County.  West  Virginia,  authorized 
by  "the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938, 
Public  Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

WISCONSIN 

The  project  for  navigation.  Hudson  Small 
Boat  Harbor.  Wisconsin,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Cassville 
Small  Boat  Harbor.  Grant  County,  Wiscon- 
sin, authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1962. 

WYOMING 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Buffalo, 
Johnson  County.  Diversion  Channel,  Wyo- 
ming, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1950. 

Sec.  1002.  (a)  The  project  for  navigation 
at  Eastport  Harbor.  Maine,  authorized  by 
section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1960  <74  Stat.  480).  is  not  authorized  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  ^ithout 
consideration  to  the  city  of  Eastport.  Maine, 
title  to  any  facilities  and  improvements  con- 
structed by  the  United  States  as  part  of  the 
project  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Such  transfer  shall  be  made  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  re- 
quire the  conveyance  of  smy  interest  in  land 
underlying  such«<  project  title  to  which  is 
held  by  the  State  of  Maine. 

Sec.  1003.  (a)  The  Kalihi  Channel  portion 
of  the  project  for  navigation  for  Honolulu 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  authorized  by  section  101  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1954,  is  not  au- 
thorized after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  fixed-span  bridge  in 
and  over  the  water  of  the  Kalihi  Channel, 
Honolulu  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

Sec.  1004,  (a)  The  Onaga  Lake  project, 
Vermillion  Creek,  Kansas,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law 
87-874),  is  not  authorized  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


(b)  The  Secretary  shall  expedite  the  cur- 
rent study  under  section  216  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970  with  respect  to  the  addi- 
tion of  water  supply  storage  at  Tuttle  Creek 
Lake.  Kansas. 

Sec.  1005.  (a)  The  portion  of  the  flood 
control  project  for  the  Illinois  River  and 
tributaries.  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana, 
authorized  by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1189)  which  is  to 
be  located  on  the  Sangamon  River.  Illinois, 
about  1  mile  upstream  from  Decatur.  Illi- 
nois, and  which  is  known  as  the  William  L. 
Springer  Lake  project  is  not  authorized 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  203  of  the 
Federal  I»roperty  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  and  any  other  provision  of 
law,  before  any  lands  acquired  by  the 
United  States  for  the  William  L.  Springer 
Lake  project  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  are  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
or  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  carry 
out  such  project,  such  lands  shall  first  be 
made  available  for  purchase  by  the  city  of 
Decatur,  Illinois,  at  the  price  at  which  such 
lands  were  acquired  by  the  United  States. 

TITLE  XI-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  1101.  The  objectives  of  enhancing  re- 
gional economic  development,  the  quality  of 
the  total  environment  (including  its  protec- 
tion and  improvement),  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  preven- 
tion of  loss  of  life,  and  national  economic 
development  shall  be  the  objectives  to  be  in- 
cluded in  water  resources  projects  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  benefits  and 
costs  attributable  to  such  objectives,  both 
quantifiable  and  unquantifiable.  shall  tie  in- 
cluded in  the  evaluation  of  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  such  projects. 

Sec  1102.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  water  re- 
sources study  authorized  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare a  feasibility  report.  Such  feasibility 
report  shall  describe,  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty, the  environmental  benefits  and  det- 
riments, the  costs  and  benefits  attributable 
to  each  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  section 
HOI  of  this  title,  the  engineering  features 
(including  hydrologic  and  geologic  informa- 
tion), the  public  acceptability,  and  the  pur- 
poses, scope,  and  scale  of  the  recommended 
plan.  The  feasibility  report  shall  also  in- 
clude the  views  of  other  Federal  agencies 
and  non-Federal  agencies  with  regard  to  the 
recommended  plan,  a  description  of  a  non- 
structural alternative  to  the  reconunended 
plan  when  such  plan  does  not  have  signifi- 
cant nonstructural  features,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  partici- 
pation in  such  plan,  and  shall  demonstrate 
that  States,  other  non-Federal  interests, 
and  Federal  agencies  have  been  consulted  in 
the  development  of  the  recommended  plan. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  (1)  any 
study  with  respect  to  which  a  report  has 
been  submitted  to  Congress  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  (2)  any  study  for  a 
project  which  project  is  authorized  by  this 
Act,  and  (3)  any  study  for  a  project  which  is 
authorized  under  any  of  the  following  sec- 
tions: section  205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1948  (33  U.S.C.  70Is),  section  2  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  August  28,  1937  (33 
U.S.C.  701g),  section  14  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1946  (33  U.S.C.  701r),  section  107  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960  (33  U.S.C. 
577),  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
authorizing  Federal  participation  in  the  cost 
of  protecting  the  shores  of  publicly  owned 
property",   approved   August    13,    1946   (33 
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use.  426g),  and  section  111  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1968  (33  U.S.C,  426i) 

(b)  Before  preparing  any  feasibility  report 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
first  perform,  at  full  Federal  expense,  a  re- 
connaissance survey  of  the  potential  water 
resources  project  for  the  purpose  of  defin- 
ing water  resources  problems  and  needs  to 
be  addressed  by  such  project  and  identify- 
ing potenttaJ  solutions  to  such  problems  in 
sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
determine  whether  or  not  planning  of  such 
project  should  proceed  to  the  preparation  of 
such  feasibility  report.  Such  survey  shall  in- 
clude a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  Federal 
interest,  costs,  benefits,  and  environmental 
impacts  of  such  project  and  an  estimate  of 
the  costs  of  prepanijg  the  feasibility  report. 

(c)(1)  Non-Federal  interests  shall  contrib- 
ute 2S  per  centum  o4  'he  cost  of  any  feasi- 
bility report  for  any  water  resources  study 
prepared  by  the  Secretary.  Not  less  than 
one-half  of  such  non-Federal  contribution 
shall  be  made  by  payments,  and  not  more 
than  one-half  of  such  contribution  may  be 
made  by  the  provision  of  services,  materials. 
or  supplies  necessary  to  prepare  the  feasibil- 
ity report.  Any  amount  contributed  by  non- 
Federal  interests  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  credited  toward  the  non-Federal  share,  if 
any.  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the 
project  for  which  such  report  is  prepared. 

(2)  This  sut>section  shall  only  apply  to  any 
water  resources  study  for  which  no  Federal 
funds  have  been  obligated  t>efore  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  water  resources  study 
for  any  navigation  improvement  to  the 
inliuid  waterway  system. 

Sec  1103.  In  the  evaluation  by  the  Secj/ 
tary  of  benefits  and  costs  of  a  water  re 
sources  project,  the  l)enefits  attributable  to 
measures  included  in  a  project  for  the  pur- 
pose of  environmental  quality,  including 
protection  and  improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment, mitigation  of  project-caused  fish  and 
wildlife  losses  (including  habitat),  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  costs  of  such 
measures. 

Sec.  1104.  There  is  established  an  Environ 
mental  Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
such  fund  $35,000,000  for  fiscal  years  begin 
ning  after  September  30.  1983.  Amounts  in 
the  fund  shall  be  available  for  undertaking. 
In  advance  of  construction  of  any  water  re- 
sources project  authorized  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Secretary,  such  measures  authorized 
as  part  of  such  project.  Including  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  and  interests  therein,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  that  project- induced 
losses  to  fish  and  wildlife  production  and 
habitat  will  l>e  mitigated.  The  Secretary 
shall  reimburse  the  Fund  for  any  amount.s 
expended  under  this  section  for  a  water  re- 
sources project  from  the  first  appropria- 
tions made  for  construction,  including  plan 
nlng  and  designing,  of  such  project. 

Sec.  1105.  (a)  The  Secretary.  In  coordina- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
in  consultation  with  appropriate  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies,  is  authorized  to 
study  the  water  resources  needs  of  river 
basins  and  regions  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretaries  shall  report  the  results  of  such 
study  to  Congress  not\later  than  October  1. 
1987. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  studies  authorized 
under  subsection  (a)  of  thjs  section,  the  Sec- 
retaries shall  consult  with  State,  interstate. 
and  local  governmental  entities. 

Sec.  1106.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  establish 
and  develop  separate  campgrounds  for  indi- 


viduals sixty-two  years  of  age  or  older  at 
any  lake  or  reservoir  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  where  camping  is  permit- 
ted. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescril)e  regula- 
tions to  control  the  use  of  and  the  access  to 
any  separate  campground  established  and 
developed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(Ci  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  t>eginning  after  September  30, 
1983.  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)  of  this  .sec- 
tion. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  de- 
velop the  parcel  of  land  (located  in  the 
State  6f  Texas  at  the  Sam  Rayburn  Dam 
and  Re.servoir)  de.scril)ed  in  subsection  (g)  of 
this  .section  as  a  separate  campground  for 
individuals  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  older. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescritH"  regula- 
tions to  control  the  use  of  and  the  access  to 
the  separate  campground  established  and 
developed  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section. 

(fi  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  $600,000  to  carry  out  subsec 
tion  (d)  of  this  section. 

(g)  The  parcel  of  land  to  be  established 
and  developed  as  a  separate  campground 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  is 
a  tract  of  land  of  approximately  50  acres 
which  IS  located  in  the  county  of  Angelina 
In  the  Slate  of  Texas  and  which  is  part  of 
the  Thomas  Hanks  survey  The  boundary  of 
the  parcel  begins  a(  a  point  at  the  corner 
furthest  west  of  tract  numt>ered  3420  of  the 
Sam  Rayburn  Dam  and  Reservoir: 

thence  north  81  degrees  30  minutes  east, 
approximately  2.800  feet  to  a  point  at  the 
edge  of  the  water; 

thence  south  along  the  edge  of  the  water 
approximately  2.600  feet; 

thence  north  80  degrees  30  minutei  west, 
approximately  1.960  feel  to  a  point  at  the 
reentrant  corner  of  tract  numbered  3419  of 
the  Sam  Rayburn  Dam  and  Re-servoir; 

lhence*along  the  boundary  line  of  tract 
numbered  3419  north  46  degrees  15  minutes 
west.  220  feet  to  a  point  at  the  center  line  of 
a  road  at  the  corner  common  to  tract  num- 
bered 3419  and  tract  numbered  3420; 

thence  along  the  southwestern  boundary 
line  of  tract  numbered  3420  north  46  de- 
grees 15  minutes  west.  230  feet  to  a  point  at 
the  corner  furthest  east  of  tract  numbered 
3424  of  the  Sam  Rayburn  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir; 

thence  along  the  boundary  line  of  tract 
numt>ered  3424  south  32  degrees  4  minutes 
west.  420  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  along  the  boundary  line  of  tract 
numbered  3424  north  28  degrees  34  minutes 
west.  170  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  along  the  boundary  line  of  tract 
numbered  3424  north  38  degrees  15  minutes 
east.  248  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  along  the  boundary  line  of  tract 
numt)ered  3424  north  32  degrees  44  minutes 
east,  120  feet  to  a  point  at  the  corner  fur- 
thest north  of  tract  numbered  3424; 

thence  along  the  southwestern  boundary 
line  of  tract  numbered  3420  north  46  de- 
grees 15  minutes  west.  460  feet  to  the  begin- 
ning point. 

Sec    1107.  Section  2(h)  of  the  Act  entitled 

An    Act    to    deauthorize    several    projects 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Army  Corps  of 

Engineers'  (Public  Law  97  128)  is  amended 

to  read  as  follows: 

■■(h)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  undertake  such  struc- 


tural and  nonstructural  measures  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  economically  and  engineer- 
ingly  feasible  to  prevent  flood  damage  to 
communities  along  the  route  of  the  Mera- 
mec  River  and  its  tributaries  In  Saint  Louis. 
Jefferson,  and  Franklin  Counties,  Missouri, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000,000.". 

Sec  1108.  Section  111  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  ••construct  projects"  the  following: 
••(both  structural  and  nonstructural)". 

Sec  1109.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled 
•An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  undertake  a  national  program  of 
inspection  of  dams",  approved  August  8, 
1972  (Public  Law  92-367;  33  U.S.C.  467c),  is 
amended  by  inserting  •(.&)"  immediately 
after  'Sec  4.',  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•(b)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  dam  inspected  under  this 
Act  which  is  owned  by  a  State,  a  political 
sutKljvision  thereof,  or  any  other  such 
public  agency  or  instrumentality  is  in  such  a 
hazardous  condition  that  it  is  a  danger  to 
human  life  or  property,  the  Secretar\is  au- 
thorized to  restore  such  dam  to  a  safe  condi- 
tion If  the  State,  political  subdivision,  or 
other  public  agency  or  Instrumentality 
owning  such  dam  agrees  prior  to  any  such 
restoration  (1)  to  repay  to  the  United 
States,  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  fifty 
years  from  the  date  of  completion  of  the 
restoratK^n,  all  costs  of  such  restoration,  to- 
gether with  interest,  at  a  rate  computed  in 
accordance  with  section  301ib)  of  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958.  and  (2)  to  maintain 
such  dam  upon  completion  of  such  restora- 
tion in  a  safe  condition.  The  Secretary  is  not 
authorized  to  carry  out  any  of  the  work  de- 
-scribed  in  this  subsection  unless  the  State  in 
which  the  work  is  to  be  accomplished  has  in 
existence  and  Is  maintaining  a  dam  safety 
program  for  non-Federal  dams  which  in- 
sures that  non-Federal  dams  are  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  engineering  practice, 
protect  the  .safety  of  the  public,  and  are 
maintained  in  safe  condition.  ". 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
undertake  a  national  program  of  inspection 
of  dams'^  (Public  Law  92-367;  33  U.S.C. 
467b)  IS  amended  by  adding  after  the  first 
.sentence  thereof  the  following  new  .sen- 
tence: 'In  any  case  in  which  any  hazardous 
conditions  are  found  during  an  inspection, 
upon  request  by  the  owner,  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may 
perform  detailed  engineering  studies  to  de- 
termine the  structural  integrity  of  the  dam, 
subject  to  reimbursement  of  such  expense.". 

(c)  The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
lion  4  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  undertake 
a  national  program  of  inspection  of  dams  ", 
approved  August  8,  1972,  as  amended  by 
sub.sectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  repair 
the  spillway  and  undertake  such  other 
measures  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  to  restore  the  Afety  of  the  dam 
used  to  supply  water  to  Jpchuyler  County 
Public  Water  Supply  District  Number  1. 
Missouri.  — ^ 

(d)  Section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
undertake  a  national  program  of  inspection 
of  dams",  approved  August  8,  1972  (86  Stat. 
507).  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
•Sec  5.  "  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  update 
the  Inventory  of  dams  required  to  be  pre- 
pared  under  subsection  (a)  and  submit  a 
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report  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of 
such  update.". 

Sec.  1110.  (a)  Section  202(f)  of  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1976  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  (»rry  out  this  section  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1983,". 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  develop,  imple- 
ment, and  maintain  a  project  under  section 
202  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1676  for  removal  of  drift  and  debris 
from  Buffalo  Harbor.  New  York,  and  remov- 
al of  dilapidated  structures  from  the  adja- 
cent shoreline. 

Sec  1111.  Lake  Pend  Oreille,  Idaho,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  not  a  navigable  water 
of  the  united  States  for  purposes  of  section 
10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  worlts  on 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  3,  1899  (33  U.S.C.  403). 

Sec  1112.  Section  104(b)  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  •$10,000,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$12,000,000", 

Sec.  1113.  Upon  request  of  the  Governor 
of  a  State,  or  the  appropriate  official  of 
local  government,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  provide  designs,  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions, artd  such  other  technical  assistance  as 
he  deems  advisable,  at  Federal  expense,  to 
such  State  or  local  government  for  its  use  in 
carrying  out  projects  for  removing  accumu- 
lated snags  and  other  debris,  and  clearing 
and  straightening  channels  in  navigable 
streams  and  tributaries  thereof. 

Sec  1114.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  under- 
take a  program  to  increase  his  capability  to 
control  river  Ice  and  harbor  ice,  and  to  assist 
communities  in  breaking  up  such  ice  that 
would  otherwise  be  likely  to  cause  or  aggra- 
vate flood  or  other  damage  or  severe 
streambank  erosion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  units  of  local 
governitient  to  implement  local  plans  to 
control  or  break  up  river  ice  and  harbor  ice. 
As  part  of  such  authority,  the  Secretary  is 
authorited  to  purchase,  utilize,  and.  if  re- 
quested by  units  of  local  government,  loan 
any  necessary  Ice-control  or  ice-break  equip- 
ment to  such  units  of  local  government. 

(c)  The  sum  of  $5,000,000  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1984. 
September  30.  1985.  and  September  30.  1986, 
to  implement  this  section.  ' 

Sec  1115.  The  laws  of  the  United  SUtes 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  flood  control,  beach  erosion,  and 
other  water  resource  development  enacted 
after  November  8.  1966,  and  before  January 
1,  1984.  shall  be  compiled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Chief  at  Engineers  and  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Sec  1116.  The  Secretary  is  authorize!  to 
preserve,  restore,  interpret,  and  maintain 
those  historic  properties  located  on  water 
resource  development  projects  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Department  of  the  Army  if 
such  properties  have  been  entered  into  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places, 

Sec  H17.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  120  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1976  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  September  30, 
1983.  to  carry  out  this  section.". 

Sec  1118.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 


convey  to  the  Metropolitan  Park  District  of 
Columbus  and  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  all  or  any  part  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred thirty- four  and  nine  one- hundredths 
acres  of  land  which  were  acquired  for  the 
Big  Darby  Lake  flood  control  project  and 
which  liave  been  determined  to  be  surplus 
property.  The  Secretary  shall  convey  any 
such  right,  title,  and  interest  for  consider- 
ation in  an  amount  equal  to  the  consider- 
ation paid  by  the  Secretary  for  acquisition 
of  such  right,  title,  and  interest  for  such 
project. 

(b)  The  conveyance  of  land  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  on  the 
condition  that  such  Park  District  administer 
such  land  for  park  purposes.  If.  at  any  time 
after  such  conveyance,  such  land  is  not  so 
administered,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
such  land  shall  revert  to  the  United  States 
which  shall  have  Immediate  right  of  reentry 
thereon. 

Sec  1119.  Section  16(b)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  •*$1,342,000"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'$1,700,000,". 

Sec.  1120.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain 
the  navigation  project  for  the  Delaware 
River.  Philadelphia  to  the  sea.  and  the  navi- 
gation project  for  the  Delaware  River.  Tren- 
ton to  Philadelphia,  to  their  authorized  di- 
mensions. 

Sec  1121.  (a)  Downstream  recreation  on 
the  Gauley  River  is  declared  to  be  an  addi- 
tional project  purpose  of  the  Summersville 
Project.  West  Virginia.  During  the  fall  flood 
control  drawdown  period  for  the  project. 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  releases  from 
the  Summersville  Dam  for  Whitewater 
recreation  in  the  26  mile  tailwater  segment 
of  the  Gauley  River  commencing  at  the 
base  of  such  dam.  Releases  at  times  and 
levels  (minimum  2.400  cubic  feet  per  second) 
suitable  for  such  recreation  shall  commence 
on  the  first  weekend  after  Labor  Day  of 
each  year  and  continue  during  each  week- 
end thereafter  (and  during  such  weekday 
periods  as  the  Secretary  finds  appropriate) 
for  approximately  five  weeks  or  until  com- 
mencement of  the  traditional  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  fish 
stocking  program  in  the  tallwaters  area 
(during  hunting  season),  whichever  comes 
first. 

(b)(1)  To  the  extent  feasible.  Whitewater 
recreation  releases  in  addition  to  those  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  may  be  scheduled 
by  the  Secretary  during  Spring  and 
Summer.  Such  releases  shall  not  be  injuri- 
ous to  fish  in  the  tallwaters  of  the  Sum- 
mersville Dam  or  to  recreation,  including 
fishing,  in  the  Summersville  Lake,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  In  consultation 
with  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  shall  be  compatible  with 
other  project  purposes  of  the  Surnmersville 
Project. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  scheduling  releases 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  for  daily  increments  of  water  stor- 
age during  weekdays  (until  lake  levels  reach 
not  more  than  12  inches  above  summer  pool 
level)  to  be  released  on  weekends  at  time 
and  levels  (minimum  2400  cubic  feet  per 
second)  suitable  for  Whitewater  recreation. 
Such  releases  shall  be  scheduled  only 
during  periods  after  the  lake  is  filled  to 
summer  level  and  when  inflow  into  the  lake 
during  the  previous  week  is  adequate.  A 
scheduled  release  may  be  cancelled  at  any 
time  if  the  release  would  reduce  lake  levels 
below  the  summer  pool  level. 


(c)  The  Secretary  may  temporarily  sus- 
pend (for  such  period  as  may  be  necessary) 
or  modify  any  release  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  scheduled  under  subsection 
(b)  when  necessary  for  purposes  of  flood 
control  or  any  other  project  purpose,  or  for 
reasons  of  public  health  and  safety. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  schedule  the 
Whitewater  recreation  releases  under  sub- 
section (b)  as  early  as  adequate  hydrological 
data  is  available  and  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  provide  early  advance  public 
notice  of  all  such  releases,  of  all  Whitewater 
recreation  releases  to  be  provided  under 
subsection  (a),  and  of  all  suspensions,  modi- 
fication, or  cancellations  of  such  releases. 

Sec  1122.  (a)  To  ensure  the  coordinated 
development  and  enhancement  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  system,  it  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize that  system  as  a  nationally  signifi- 
cant ecosystem  and  a  nationally  significant 
commercial  navigation  system.  Congress 
further  recognizes  that  the  system  provides 
a  diversity  of  opportunities  and  experiences. 
The  system  shall  be  administered  and  regu- 
lated in  recognition  of  its  several  purposes. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  terms  'Upper  Mississippi  River 
system"  and  "system"  mean  those  river 
reaches  having  commercial  navigation  chan- 
nels on  the  Mississippi  River  main  stem 
north  of  Cairo.  Illinois:  the  Minnesota 
River,  Minnesota;  Black  River,  Wisconsin: 
Saint  Croix  River,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin: Illinois  River  and  Waterway,  Illinois: 
and  Kaskaskia  River,  Illinois; 

(2)  the  term  •master  plan^'  means  the 
comprehensive  master  plan  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  system 
dated  January  1,  1982,  prepared  by  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  Commission 
and  submitted  to  Congress  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-502;  and 

(3)  the  term  'GREAT  I,  GREAT  II,  and 
GRRM  studies"  means  the  studies  entitled 
•'GREAT  River  Environmental  Action 
Team— GREAT  I— A  Study  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River ",  dated  September  1980, 
•GREAT  River  Environmental  Action 
Team-GREAT  II— A  Study  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River",  dated  December  1980, 
and  •GREAT  River  Resource  Management 
Study",  dated  September  1982. 

(c)(1)  Congress  hereby  approves  the 
master  plan  as  a  guide  for  future  water 
policy  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
system. 

(2)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  101  of  Public 
Law  95-502  is  repealed.  Section  101(b)  of 
such  Public  Law  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  parenthetical  clause  in  the  last  sen- 
tence. 

(d)(1)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is 
hereby  given  to  the  States  of  Illinois.  Iowa, 
Mirmesota.  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin,  or  any 
two  or  more  of  such  States,  to  enter  into 
agreements,  not  in  conflict  with  any  law  of 
the  United  States,  for  cooperative  effort 
and  mutual  assistance  in  the  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  use,  protection,  growth, 
and  development  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  system,  and  to  establish  such  agen- 
cies, joint  or  otherwise,  or  designate  an  ex- 
isting multi-State  entity,  as  they  may  deem 
desirable  for  making  effective  such  agree- 
ments. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  Basin  Association  or  any 
other  agency  established  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  to  promote  and  facili- 
tate active  State  government  participation 
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in  the  river  system  management,  develop- 
ment, and  protection. 

(3)  The  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  As- 
sociation or  any  other  agency  established 
under  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection  is 
hereby  designated  by  Congress  as  the  care 
taker  of  the  master  plan.  Any  changes  to 
the  master  plan  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  submitted  to  such  association 
or  agency  for  review.  Such  agency  or  asso- 
ciation may  make  such  comments  with  re- 
spect to  such  recommendations  as  such 
agency  or  association  deems  appropriate 
and  shall  transmit  such  comments  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit 
such  recommendations  along  with  the  com- 
ments of  such  agency  or  association  to  the 
Congress  for  approval. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  States  of  Illinois.  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Mis- 
souri, and  Wisconsin,  is  authorized  to  under- 
take, as  identified  in  the  master  plan— 

(A)  a  program  for  the  planning,  construc- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  measures  for  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  rehabilitation  and  en- 
hancement; 

(B)  implementation  of  a  long-term  re 
source  monitoring  program;  and 

(C)  implementation  of  a  computerized  in- 
ventory and  analysis  system. 

(2)  Each  program  referred  to  in  paragraph 
<1)  shall  be  carried  out  over  a  ten-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Before  the  last  day  of  such  ten- 
year  period,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa.  Minnesota. 
Missouri,  and  Wisconsin,  shall  conduct  an 
evaluation  of  such  programs  and  submit  a 
report  on  the  results  of  such  evaluation  to 
Congress.  Such  evaluation  shall  determine 
each  such  programs  effectiveness, 
strengths,  and  weaknesses  and  contain  rec- 
ommendations for  the  modification  and  con- 
tinuance or  termination  of  such  program. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (ixA)  of  this  sut>section.  there  is  au- 
thorized to  t)e  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
not  to  exceed  $8,200,000  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  dale  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $12,400,000  for  the 
second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  not  to  exceed 
$13,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  eight  fiscal  years. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (ixB)  of  this  sutwection.  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
not  to  exceed  $7,680,000  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  not  to  exceed  $5,080,000  per 
fiscal  year  f6r  each  of  the  succeeding  nine 
fiscal  years. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (IXC)  of  this  subsection,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
not  to  exceed  $40,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  not  to  exceed  $280,000  for  the 
second  fiscal  year  t>eginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed 
$1,220,000  for  the  third  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  not  to  exceed  $975,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  seven  fiscal 
years. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shsdl  determine  if  the 
States  of  Illinois.  Iowa.  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
and  Wisconsin  are  adequately  participating 
in  the  planning,  construction,  evaluation. 
and  Implementation  of  those  programs  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
during  the  third  fiscal  year  after  the  first 
appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  such 
paracraph.  If  participation  of  the  States  is 


not  adequate  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  such  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  asking  for  ter- 
mination of  the  program's  funding. 

(7)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  any  authorization  contained  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  considered  to  be  charge- 
able to  navigation. 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
any  agency  established  under  subsection 
(d)(  1 )  of  this  section,  is  authorized  to  imple- 
ment a  program  of  recreational  projects  for 
the  system  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  GREAT  I. 
GREAT  II,  and  GRRM  studies  and  the 
master  plan  reports.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  eco- 
nomic l>enefits  generated  by  recreational  ac- 
tivities in  the  system. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram of  recreational  projects  authorized  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sutwection.  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
each  of  the  first  ten  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and.  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  assessment  of 
the  economic  l)enefits  of  recreational  activi- 
ties as  authorized  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
suljsectlon.  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed 
$300,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  first  and 
second  of  such  fiscal  years  and  $150,000  for 
the  third  of  such  fiscal  years. 

(g)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
any  agency  established  under  sub.section 
(d)(1)  of  this  section,  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress annual  recommendations  to  be  under- 
taken to  increase  the  capacity  of  specific 
locks  throughout  the  system  by  employing 
nonstructural  measures  and  making  minor 
structural  Improvements. 

ih)(l)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
any  agency  established  under  sutwection 
(d)(1)  of  this  section,  shall  monitor  traffic 
movements  on  the  system  for  the  purpose 
of  verifying  lock  capacity,  updating  traffic 
projections,  and  refining  the  economic  eval- 
uation so  as  to  verify  the  need  for  future  ca- 
pacity expansion  of  the  system. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Mis- 
souri, and  Wisconsin,  shall  determine  the 
need  for  river  rehabilitation  and  environ- 
mental enhancement  based  on  the  condition 
of  the  environment,  project  developments, 
and  projected  environmental  impacts  from 
implementing  any  proposals  resulting  from 
recommendations  made  under  subsection  (g) 
and  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  each  of  the  ten  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(i)(l)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  he  deter- 
mines feasible,  dispose  of  dredged  material 
from  the  system  pursuant  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  GREAT  I,  GREAT  II.  and 
GRRM  studies. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  re- 
quest appropriate  Federal  funding  for  a  pro- 
gram to  facilitate  productive  uses  of 
dredged  material.  The  Secretary  shall  work 
with  the  States  which  have,  within  their 
boundaries,  any  part  of  the  system  to  identi- 
fy potential  users  of  dredged  material. 

(j)(l)  Notwithstanding  another  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  an  interagency  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  with  respect  to 
projects  and  progrsuns  in  the  master  plan 
for  which  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(or  any  agency  or  bureau  of  the  Depart- 


ment) is  designated  in  the  plan  as  the  lead 
agency,  under  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  carry  out  all  functions  that  the 
Secretary,  but  for  this  subsection,  would 
carry  out  regarding  those  projects  and  pro- 
grams. ' 

(2)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions set  forth  in  the  agreement  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  each  of  the  first  ten  fiscal  years  liegin- 
ning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Amounts  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  lieu  of.  and 
shall  not  be  in  addition  to,  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, under  this  section  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

Sec  1123.  (a)  To  ensure  the  coordinated 
economic  revitalization  and  environmental 
enhancement  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  their 
connecting  channels  and  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Great  Lakes"),  known  as 
the  "Fourth  Seacoasl"  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
economic  vitality  of  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
the  importance  of  exports  from  the  region 
in  the  United  States  balance  of  trade,  and 
the  need  to  assure  an  environmentally  and 
socially  responsible  navigation  system  for 
the  Great  Lakes.  Congress  finds  that  the 
Great  Lakes  provide  a  diversity  of  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  environmental,  recre- 
ational, and  related  opportunities  based  on 
their  extensive  water  resources  and  water 
transportation  systems. 

(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Board 
to  be  known  as  the  Great  Lakes  Commod- 
ities Marketing  Board  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  "Board"). 

(2)(A)  The  Board  shall  develop  a  strategy 
to  improve  the  capacity  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  to  produce,  market,  and  transport 
commodities  in  a  timely  manner  and  to 
maximize  the  efficiency  and  twnefits  of 
marketing  products  produced  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region  and  products  shipped  through 
the  Great  Lakes. 

(B)  The  strategy  shall  address,  among 
other  things,  environmental  issues  relating 
to  transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
marketing  difficulties  experienced  due  to 
late  harvest  seasons  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  The  strategy  shall  include,  as  appro- 
priate alternative  storage,  sales,  marketing, 
multimodal  transportation  systems,  and 
other  systems,  to  assure  optimal  economic 
benefits  to  the  region  from  agricultural  and 
other  commercial  activities.  The  strategy 
shall  develop— 

(i)  methods  to  improve  and  promote  both 
bulk  and  general  cargo  trade  through  Great 
Lakes  ports; 

(ii)  methods  to  accelerate  the  movement 
of  grains  and  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities through  the  Great  Lakes: 

(iii)  methods  to  provide  needed  flexibility 
to  farmers  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  to 
market  grains  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities; and 

(iv)  methods  and  materisds  to  promote 
trade  from  the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
through  Great  Lakes  ports,  particularly 
with  Europetm,  Mediterranean,  African, 
Caribbean.  Central  American,  and  South 
American  nations. 

(C)  In  developing  the  strategy,  the  Board 
shall  conduct  and  consider  the  results  of— 

(i)  an  analysis  of  the  feasibility  and  costs 
of  using  iron  ore  vessels  which  are  not  being 
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utilized  to  move  grain  and  other  agricultur- 
al commodities  on  the  Great  Lakes; 

(ii)  an  economic  analysis  of  transshipping 
such  commodities  through  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  other  ports; 

(iii)  an  analysis  of  the  economic  feasibility 
of  storing  such  commodities  during  the  non- 
navigation  season  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  feasiljility  of  and  need  for  construction 
of  new  storage  facilities  for  such  conunod- 
ities: 

(iv)  an  analysis  of  the  constraints  on  the 
flexibility  of  farmers  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region  to  market  grains  and  other  agricul- 
tural commodities,  including  harvest  dates 
for  such  commodities  and  the  availability  of 
transport  and  storage  facilities  for  such 
commodities:  and 

(V)  an  analysis  of  the  amount  of  grain  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  produced  in 
the  United  States  which  are  being  diverted 
to  Canada  by  rail  but  which  could  be 
shipped  on  the  Great  Lakes  if  vessels  were 
available  for  shipping  such  products  during 
the  navigation  season. 

(D)  In  developing  the  strategy,  the  Board 
shall  consider  weather  problems  and  related 
costs  and  marketing  problems  resulting 
from  the  late  harvest  of  agricultural  com- 
modities (including  wheat  and  sunflower 
seeds)  in  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

(E)  In  developing  the  strategy,  the  Board 
shall  consult  United  States  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  their  users,  including  farm 
organizations  (such  as  wheat  growers  and 
soybean  growers),  port  authorities,  water 
carrier  organizations,  and  other  interested 
persons. 

(3)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
members  as  follows: 

(A)  the  chairman  of  the  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission or  his  or  her  delegate. 

(B)  the  Secretary  or  his  or  her  delegate, 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  his 
or  her  delegate. 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  or 
her  delegate, 

(E)  the  Administrator  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation  or 
his  or  her  delegate. 

(F)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  or 
her  dele^te.  and 

(G)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  or  his  or  her  delegate. 

(4)(A)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
for  the  life  of  the  Board. 

(B)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  pay  and  those  members  who  are 
full  time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  pay  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  the  Board,  except 
that  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  allowed 
travel  or  transportation  expenses  under  sub- 
chapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  while  away,  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  and  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in 
the  Board. 

(C)  Four  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  but  a  lesser  number  may 
hold  hearings. 

(D)  The  co-chairmen  of  the  Board  shall  be 
the  Secretary  or  his  or  her  delegate  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  or  his  or 
her  delegate. 

(E)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  co-chairmen  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

(S)(A)  The  Board  shall,  without  regard  to 
section  S311(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  hive  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Board  and  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
which  the  Board  considers  appropriate. 


(B)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  without  regard  to 
5311(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the 
Board  may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such 
additional  personnel  as  the  Board  considers 
appropriate. 

(C)  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
detail,  Qn  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Board  to 
assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  subsection. 

(6)(A)  The  Board  may,  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  this  subsection,  hold  such  hear- 
ings, sit  and' act  at  such  limes  and  places, 
take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evi- 
dence, as  the  Board  considers  appropriate. 

(B)  Any  member  or  agent  of  the  Board 
may,  if  so  authorized  by  the  Board,  take  any 
action  which  the  Board  is  authorized  to 
take  by  this  paragraph. 

(C)  The  Board  may  secure  directly  from 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  any  information  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Upon  request 
of  the  co-chairmen  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  such  department  or  agency  shall  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Board. 

(D)  The  Board  may  use  the  United  States 
maU  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(E)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Board  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Board  may  request. 

(7)  Not  later  than  September  30.  1987.  the 
Board  shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  a  report  stating 
the  strategy  developed  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  the  results  of  each  analysis  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection.  Such  report 
shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the 

.  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Board  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations  for  such 
legislative  and  administrative  actions  as  it 
considers  appropriate  to  carry  out  such 
strategy  and  to  assure  maximum  economic 
benefits  to  the  users  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
to  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

(8)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  180  days 
after  submitting  its  report  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

(9)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984.  and  ending  before  October  1. 
1988. 

(c)(1)  The  President  shall  invite  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  to  join  in  the  formation 
of  an  international  advisory  group  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  (A)  to  develop  a  bilateral 
program  for  improving  navigation,  through 
a  coordinated  strategy,  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  (B)  to  conduct  investigations  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis'  and  make  recommendations 
for  a  system-wide  navigation  improvement 
program  to  facilitate  optimum  use  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  advisory  group  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members  representing  the 
United  States,  five  members  representing 
Canada,  and  two  members  from  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  established  by 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  relating  to  boundary  waters 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
signed  at  Washington,  January  11,  1909  (36 
Stat.  2448).  The  five  memtiers  representing 
the  United  States  shall  include  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  one  member  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Commodities  Marketing  Board  (as 
designated  by  the  Board),  and  three  individ- 
uals appointed  by  the  President  represent- 


ing commercial,  shipping,  and  environmen- 
tal interests,  respectively. 

(2)  The  United  States  representatives  to 
the  international  advisory  group  shall  serve 
without  pay  and  the  Urfited  States  repre- 
sentatives to  the  advisory  group  who  are 
full  time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  pay  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  the  advisory 
group,  except  that  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  allowed  travel  or  trans- 
portation expenses  under  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place  of  business  and  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  advisory 
group. 

(3)  The  international  advisory  group  es- 
tablished by  this  subsection  shall  report  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Canadian  Parliament 
on  its  progress  in  carrying  out  the  duties  set 
forth  in  this  subsection  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  formation  of  such  group  and 
biennially  thereafter. 

(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and 
other  appropriate  Federal  and  non-Federal 
entities,  shall  carry  out  a  review"  of  the  envi- 
ronmental, economic,  and  social  impacts  of 
navigation  in  the  United  States  portion  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  In  carrying  out  such 
review,  the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
shall  use  existing  research,  studies,  and  in- 
vestigations relating  to  such  impacts  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  Special  emphasis 
shall  be  made  in  such  review  of  the  impacts 
of  navigation  on  the  shoreline  and  on  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  impacts  associated  with  resuspen- 
sion  of  bottom  sediment.  The  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  Congress 
an  interim  report  of  such  review  not  later 
than  September  30,  1986,  and  a  final  report 
of  such  review  along  w"ith  recommendations 
not  later  than  September  30,  1988. 

Sec.  1124.  In  the  case  of  any  water  re- 
sources project  which  is  authorized  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Secretary  before,  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  eiiactment  of  this  Act,  con- 
struction of  which  has  not  commenced 
before  such  date  of  enactment,  and  which 
involves  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  interests 
in  lands  for  the  mitigation  of  fish  and  wild- 
life losses  attributable  to  the  project  or  for 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  such  lands 
or  interests  (1)  shall  be  acquired  before  any 
construction  of  the  project  (other  than  such 
acquisition)  commences,  or  (2)  shall  be  ac- 
quired along  with  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  interests  in  lands  for  project  purposes 
(other  than  mitigation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
losses  or  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife), 
whichever  the  Secretary  determines  is  ap- 
propriate. 

Sec  1125.  In  the  case  of  any  water  re- 
sources project  which  is  authorized  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Secretary  before,  on.  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  con- 
struction of  which  has  not  commenced 
before  such  date  of  enactment,  and  which 
involves  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  interests 
in  lands  for  recreation  purposes,  such  lands 
or  interests  shall  be  acquired  along  with  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  interests  in  lands 
for  other  project  purposes. 

Sec  1126.  The  Secretary  shall  not  require, 
under  section  4  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
December  22,  1944  (58  Stat.  889).  and  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act.  non- 
Pederal  interests  to  assume  operation  and 
maintenance  of  any  recreational  facility  op- 
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erated  by  the  Secretary  at  any  water  re- 
sources project  as  a  condition  to  the  con- 
struction of  new  recreational  facilities  at 
such  project  or  any  other  water  resources 
project. 

Sec.  1127.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in 
the  Directorate  of  Civil  Works  of  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  an  Office  of  Envi 
ronmental  Policy.  Such  Office  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  formulation,  coordination, 
and  implementation  of  all  matters  concern- 
ing environmental  quality  and  policy  as 
they  relate  to  the  water  resources  program 
of  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Such  Office  shall,  among  other 
things,  develop,  and  monitor  compliance 
with,  guidelines  for  the  consideration  of  en- 
vironmental quality  in  formulation  and 
planning  of  water  resources  projects  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary,  the  preparation  and 
coordination  of  environmental  impact  state- 
ments for  such  projects,  and  the  coordina- 
tion with  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies 
of  environmental  aspects  of  such  projects 
and  regulatory  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.  1128.  <a)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled 
■An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  con 
slruction.  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harlwrs.  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  March  4.  1915 
<38  Stat.  1053:  33  U.S.C.  560).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'No  funds  may  be  accepted  or  expended 
under  this  section  unless  such  acceptance 
and  expenditure  has  been  specifically  au- 
thorized for  that  project  by  law.  ". 

(b)  The  proviso  in  section  5  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  authorizing  the  construction 
of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur 
poses"  approved  June  22.  1936  (33  U.S.C 
701h).  is  amended  by  inserting  after  as  ad- 
vantageous in  the  public  interest."  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that  no  such  funds  may  be 
accepted  or  expended  unless  such  accept- 
amce  and  expenditure  has  l>een  specifically 
auth|Wized  for  that  project  by  law.'". 

Sec.  1129.  In  addition  to  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  agree- 
ments entered  into  with  the  State  of  Illinois 
pursuant  to  section  110  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  relating  to  the  repair 
and  modification  of  the  Illinois  and  Missis- 
sippi Canal,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro 
priated  to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000  to  carry  out  such  agreements. 

Sec.  1130.  For  purp>oses  of  analyzing  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  jmy  project  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  any 
study  on  the  Pearl  River  Basin,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana,  authorized  by  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Trsmsportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  any  measures  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  law 
(other  than  any  provision  of  this  Act)  en- 
acted after  July  1.  1983.  and  before  Decern 
ber  31.  1984.  in  the  interest  of  preventing 
flood  damages  along  the  Pearl  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jackson.  Mississippi. 

Sec.  1131.  The  prohibitions  and  provisions 
for  review  and  approval  of  activities  in 
waters  of  the  United  States  as  set  forth  in 
sections  9.  10.  and  13  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1899  (30  Stat.  1151).  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1902  (32  Stat.  371).  and  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  works  or 
improvements    constructed    or    maintained 


now  or  in  the  future  in  the  Great  Miami 
River  Basin,  the  Great  Miami  River,  and 
the  tributaries  of  the  Great  Miami  River 
above  river  mile  7.5.  by  any  political  subdivi- 
sion established  pursuant  to  chapter  6101. 
Ohio  Revised  Code,  as  in  effect  on  July  1. 
1983. 

Sec  1132.  Any  project  authorized  for  con- 
struction by  this  Act  shall  not  be  authorized 
after  the  last  day  of  the  five-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  unless  during  such  period  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction,  including 
planning  and  designing,  of  such  project. 

Sec  1133.  (a)  On  and  after  January  1, 
1990.  the  Secretary  shall  continue  in  effect 
any  lease  or  assignment  thereof  to  which 
this  section  applies,  until  such  time  as  such 
lease  is  terminated  by  the  leaseholder,  any 
successors  or  assigns  of  the  leaseholder,  or 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Any  such  continuation  beyond 
the  date  of  expiration  of  such  lease  as  in 
effect  on  January  1.  1990,  shall  be  at  fair 
market  rentals  and  on  such  other  reasona- 
ble terms  and  conditions  not  inconsistent 
with  this  section  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary.  No  continuation  shall  be  made 
beyond  such  date  unless  the  leaseholder 
agrees  to  hold  the  United  States  harmless 
from  any  claim  for  damages  or  injury  to 
persons  or  property  arising  from  occupancy 
of  or  through  the  use  of  the  property  sub- 
ject to  such  lease. 

(b)(1)  On  smd  after  January  1,  1990.  the 
Secretary  and  any  other  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  terminate  a 
lease  to  which  this  section  applies,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sutjsection. 

(2)  On  and  after  January  1.  1990.  the  Sec- 
retary may  terminate  a  lease  to  which  this 
section  applies  only  if— 

(Ai  the  property  covered  by  the  lease  is 
needed  for  immediate  use  for  public  park 
purposes  or  other  higher  public  use  or  for  a 
navigation  or  flood  control  project;  or 

(B)  the  leaseholder  violates  a  provision  of 
such  lease. 

(c)  This  section  applies  to  (1)  any  cottage 
site  lease  of  property,  which  lease  was  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled 
■An  Act  authorizing  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved December  22.  1944  (58  Stat.  889:  16 
use.  460d).  and  is  in  effect  on  January  1. 
1990.  and  (2)  any  assignment  of  such  a  lease. 

Sec  1134.  In  the  construction  of  any 
water  resources  project,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  only  such  modifications— 

( 1 )  as  reflect  changes  in  construction  costs 
(including  costs  of  real  property  acquisi- 
tions, preconstruction  studies,  planning,  and 
engineering  and  design),  as  are  indicated  by 
engineering  and  other  appropriate  cost  in- 
dexes: 

(2)  as  do  not  materially  alter  the  scope  or 
functions  of  the  project:  or 

(3)  as  are  the  result  of  additional  studies. 
m(xlificatiorLS,  or  other  actions  (including 
mitigation  and  other  environmental  actions) 
authorized  by  this  Act  or  any  other  law  en- 
acted l)efore,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec  1135.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  review  the  operation  of  water  resources 
projects  constructed  by  the  Secretary 
t>efore  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
determine  the  need  for  modifications  in  the 
structures  amd  operations  of  such  projects 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of 
the  environment  in  the  public  interest. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  demonstration  program  in  the  two- 


year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  modifications  in  the  structures  and  op- 
erations of  water  resources  projects  con- 
structed by  the  Secretary  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  which  the  Secretary 
determines  (1)  are  feasible  and  consistent 
with  the  authorized  project  purposes,  and 
(2)  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment in  the  public  interest. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  any  ac- 
tions taken  pursuant  to  this  section  with  ap- 
propriate Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies. 

(d)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the 
results  of  the  review  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  on  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram conducted  under  subsection  (b).  Such 
report  shall  contain  any  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  concerning  modification 
and  extension  of  such  program. 

(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  this 
.section. 

Sec  1136.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  reconstruct,  rehabilitate,  and  maintain 
the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  for  com- 
mercial, recreational,  historic,  and  environ- 
mental purposes  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  in  the 
report  transmitted  .under  subsection  (b). 
Before  performing  any  such  work,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  State  of  New  York  which  provides  that 
the  State  of  New  York  shall  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  such  canal  and  50  per  centum  of  the 
annual  costs  of  maintaining  such  canal.  The 
State  of  New  York  shall  continue  to  own 
and  operate  such  canal. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  study  the  need  for 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal  for  commer- 
cial, recreational,  historic,  and  environmen- 
tal purposes.  Not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  report  of  such  study,  along 
with  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  for 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  such 
canal.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for 
any  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a),  if  such  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  have  not  been 
approved  by  resolution  adopted  by  each 
such  committee. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal  "  means— 

(1)  the  Erie  Canal,  which  connects  the 
Hudson  River  at  Waterford  with  the  Niaga- 
ra River  at  Tonawanda: 

(2)  the  Oswego  Canal,  which  connects  the 
Erie  Canal  at  Three  Rivers  with  Lake  On- 
tario at  Oswego; 

(3)  the  Champlaln  Canal,  which  connects 
the  easterly  end  of  the  Erie  Canal  at  Water- 
ford  with  Lake  Champlain  at  Whitehall: 
and  ■? 

(4)  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canals,  which 
connect  the  Erie  Canal  at  a  point  near  Mon- 
tezuma with  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes  and 
through  Cayuga  Lake  and  Ithaca  and 
through  Seneca  Lake  with  Montour  Falls. 

Sec.  1137.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  develop  and  Implement  a  flood 
warning  system  for  the  Whitewater  River, 
San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  Counties, 
California,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $300,000. 
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(b)  Prior  to  installation,  local  interest 
shall  agree  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
system  authorized  by  subsection  (a),  and  de- 
velop, maintain,  and  implement  emergency 
evacuation  plans  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec  1138.  (a)  In  constructing  any  water 
resources  project  in  a  labor  market  area 
which  has  a  high  unemployment  rate,  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  he  determines 
feasible,  provide  for  the  employment  of  resi- 
dents of  such  labor  market  area. 

(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
President  or  any  other  official  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  requests  the  appropriation  of 
initial  funds  for  any  water  resources 
project,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gress current  information  on  the  potential 
benefits  Of  the  project  which  are  attributa- 
ble to  the  employment  of  unemployed  resi- 
dents of  the  labor  market  area  in  which  the 
project  is  located. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  The  term  "labor  market  area"  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  the 
Secretary  of  Lat>or. 

(2)  A  labor  market  area  has  a  high  rate  of 
unemployment  if  the  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment for  such  area,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  over  the  most  recent 
twelve-month  period  for  which  satistics  are 
available  is  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age rate  of  unemployment,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  over  such  twelve- 
month period. 

Sec.  1139.  Notwithstanding  section  S901(a) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  uniform 
allowance  for  uniformed  civilian  employees 
of  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers may  be  up  to  $400  annually. 

Sec.  1140.  Section  145  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1976  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "by  such  State  of  50  per 
centum"  after  "upon  payment". 

Sec  1141.  The  Secretary  shall  amend  the 
contract  between  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
the  United  States  for  use  of  storage  space 
for  water  supply  in  Rend  Lake  on  the  Big 
Muddy  River  in  Illinois  to  relieve  the  State 
of  Illinois  of  the  requirement  to  make 
annual  payments  for  that  portion  of  the 
maintenance  and  operation  costs  applicable 
to  future  water  supply  storage  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958 
(Public  Law  85-500).  until  such  time  and  in 
such  proportion  as  the  storage  is  used  for 
water  supply  purposes. 

Sec  1142.  After  an  agreement  for  the  sale 
by  the  Southern  California  Water  Company 
to  the  city  of  Hawaiian  Gardens.  California, 
of  the  water  supply  system  which  serves 
such  city  is  entered  into,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  loan  to  such  city  to  pay  the  cost  of 
acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  such 
system  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,500,000. 
Such  city  shall  repay  the  cost  of  such  acqui- 
sition and  rehabilitation  to  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  the  Water  Supply  Act  of 
1958. 

Sec  1143.  The  Secretary  shall  procure  by 
contract  not  less  than  30  per  centum  of  ar- 
chitectural and  engineering  services  re- 
quired for  the  design  and  construction  of 
water  resources  projects  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec  1144.  Any  surveying  or  mapping  serv- 
ices to  tie  performed  in  connection  with  a 
water  resources  project  which  is  or  has  been 
authorized  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  procured  in  accordance  with 
title  IX  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949. 

Sec  1145.  (a)  The  California  Debris  Com- 
mission established  by  the  first  section  of 


the  Act  of  March  1.  1893  (33  U.S.C.  661)  is 
hereby  abolished. 

(b)  All  authorities,  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  of  the  California  Debris  Cotiunission 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  the  unexpended  balance 
of  appropriations,  authorizations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  employed,  held,  used 
arising  from,  available  to.  or  to  be  made 
available  in  connection  with  the  authorities, 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  transferred  by 
this  section,  subject  to  section  202  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  I»rocedure  Act  of 
1950.  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  appropriate  allocation.  Unexpended 
funds  transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  were  originally  authorized 
and  appropriated. 

(d)  All  acquired  lands,  and  other  interests 
therein  presently  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  California  Debris  Commission  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  retained,  and  shall 
be  administered  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to  take 
such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  consolidate 
and  perfect  title;  to  exchange  for  other 
lands  or  interests  therein  which  may  be  re- 
quired for  recreation  or  for  existing  or  pro- 
posed projects  of  the  United  States;  to 
transfer  to  other  Federal  agencies  or  dis- 
pose of  as  surplus  property;  and  to  release 
to  the  coextensive  fee  owners  any  ease- 
ments no  longer  required  by  the  United 
States,  under  such  conditions  or  for  such 
consideration  as  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  Except  as 
specifically  provided  herein  all  transactions 
will  be  in  accordance  with  existing  laws  and 
procedures. 

Sec  1146.  Section  5(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  authorizing  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
flood  control  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  18.  1941  (33  U.S.C.  701n).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "drinking"  each 
place  it  appears  in  the  second  sentence  and 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "In  any 
case  in  which  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  oth- 
erwise performing  work  under  this  section 
in  an  area  for  which  the  Governor  of  the  af- 
fected State  has  requested  a  determination 
that  an  emergency  exists  or  a  declaration 
that  a  major  disaster  exists  under  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1974.  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers is  further  authorized  to  perform  on 
public  and  private  lands  and  waters  for  a 
period  of  ten  days  following  the  Governor"s 
request  any  emergency  work  made  neces- 
sary by  such  emergency  or  disaster  which  is 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
channel  clearance,  emergency  shore  protec- 
tion, clearance  and  removal  of  debris  and 
wreckage  endangering  public  health  and 
safety,  and  temfwrary  restoration  of  essen- 
tial public  facilities  and  services.'. 

Sec.  1147.  Section  156  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat. 
2933)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fifteenth" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiftieth". 

Sec  1148.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1948  (33  U.S.C.  701s)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "•$30,000,000""  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$50,000,000"  and  by  striking  out 
"$4,000,000"  in  the  third  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$7,500,000  ".  Such 
section  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Section  302  of  the  Water  Resources.  Con- 
servation, Development,  and  Infrastructure 


Improvement  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1983,  relating  to  non-Federal  share,  acquisi- 
tion of  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way. 
and  relocations  of  utilities,  structures,  and 
other  improvements,  shall  apply  to  projects 
under  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
August  28.  1937  (33  U.S.C.  701g)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■$5,000,000""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■$10,000,000"  and  by  striking 
out  '"$250,000"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$750,000". 

(c)  Section  14  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1946  (33  U.S.C.  701r)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■■$10,000,000""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •$15,000,000"  and  by  striking  out 
•■$250,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$750,000". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  107  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960  (33  U.S.C. 
577)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$25,000,000""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$50,000,000"'.  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$2,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$4,000,000"". 

(e)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  Federal  participation  in  the  cost 
of  protecting  the  shores  of  publicly  owTied 
property"',  approved  August  13.  1946  (33 
U.S.C.  426g).  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 

■$25,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$30,000,000"'.    and    (2)     by    striking    out 

•$1,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■"$3,000,000". 

(f)  Section  111  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1968  (33  U.S.C.  426i)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■$1,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■$3,000,000". 

(g)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  ■An  Act 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  or 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  2.  1945  (33  U.S.C.  603a).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■$300,000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ■$4,000,000". 

(h)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the 
authority  contained  In  section  205  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1948  (33  U.S.C.  701s), 
section  2  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  August 
28,  1937  (33  U.S.C.  701g),  section  14  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1946  (33  U.S.C.  701r). 
section  107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1960  (33  U.S.C.  577).  section  3  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  authorizing  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores 
of  publicly  owned  property"",  approved 
August  13,  1946  (33  U.S.C.  426g),  and  section 
111  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968  (33 
U.S.C.  4261)  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(i)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  project  under  con- 
tract for  construction  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec  1149.  The  Secretary  shall  expedite 
completion  of  the  study  of  a  new  lock  paral- 
lel to  the  existing  Poe  Lock  being  undertak 
en  as  part  of  the  study  of  additional  locks 
on  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  such  ad- 
ditional lock  not  later  than  September  30. 
1985. 

Sec  1150.  (a)  After  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
transmits  his  recommendations  for  a  water 
resources  development  project  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress, as  authorized  in  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  December  22,  1944.  and  before 
authorization  for  construction  of  such 
project,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  author- 
ized to  undertake  continued  planning  and 
engineering  (other  than  preparation  of 
plans  and  specifications)  for  such  project  if 
the    Chief    of    Engineers    finds    that    the 
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project  is  without  substantial  controversy 
and  Justifies  further  engineering,  economic, 
and  environmental  investigations  and  the 
Chief  of  Eiigineers  transmits  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlts  and  Transportation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Worlis  of  the  Senate  a  statement  of  such 
findings.  In  the  two-year  period  after  au- 
thorization for  construction  of  such  project, 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  authorized  to  un 
dertake  planning,  engineering,  and  design 
for  such  project. 

(b)  Not  later  than  January  15,  1985.  and 
each  January  15  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  a  report  on  the 
activities  undertaken  under  this  section  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Work.s  of 
the  Senate. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985. 

(d)  The  authorizations  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  au- 
thorizations for  planning,  engineering,  and 
design  of  water  resources  development 
projects  and  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  lim- 
itation on  any  such  other  authorization 

Sec.  1151.  The  Secretary  shall  reevaluate 
the  feasibility  of  the  Elk  Creek  Lake  feature 
of  the  project  for  the  Rogue  River.  Oregon 
•and  California,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1192).  includ 
ing  an  evaluation  of  the  feasibility  of  adding 
hydroelectric  power  as  a  project  purpose. 
The  evaluation  and  justification  of  the^lk 
Creek  Lake  feature  shall  be  based  on  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  all  features  of  the 
project  for  the  Rogue  River.  Hydroelectric 
power  shall  be  added  as  a  project  purpose  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  addition 
will  increase  the  amount  by  which  total  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  the  project  exceed  total 
economic  costs.  In  reviewing  the  economic 
feasibility  of  such  project,  the  Secretary 
shall  use  the  rate  of  interest  that  applied  at 
the  time  such  project  was  authorized 

Sec  1152.  In  recommending  funding  for 
construction  of  water  resources  projects,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  give  priority  to  any 
project  for  which  the  non-Federal  interests 
agree  to  provide  a  greater  non-Federal  share 
than  is  required  by  the  law  authorizing  such 
project. 

Sec.  1153.  The  Secretary  shall  study  and 
evaluate  the  measures  necessary  to  increase 
the  capabilities  of  the  United  Stales  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  water  resources 
projects  on  an  expedited  basis  and  to  ade- 
quately comply  with  all  requirements  of  law 
applicable  to  the  water  resources  program 
,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Secretary 
shall  implement  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  improve  such  capabilities,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  increased 
levels  of  personnel,  changes  in  project  plan- 
ning and  construction  procedures  designed 
to  lessen  the  time  required  for  such  plan- 
ning and  construction,  and  procedures  for 
expediting  the'  coordination  of  water  re- 
sources projects  with  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies. 

Sec.  1154.  Not  later  tl)an  January  15,  1985. 
and  each  January  15  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmih  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  report  which— 


( 1 )  specifies  the  amount  of  electricity  gen- 
erated by  each  water  resource  project  con- 
structed by  the  Secretary  which  generated 
electricity  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

(2)  specifies  the  revenues  received  by  the 
United  States  from  the  sale  of  electricity 
generated  by  such  project;  and 

(3)  specifies  the  costs  of  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  such  project  al- 
located to  the  generation  of  electricity. 
The  first  report  submitted  under  this  .sec- 
tion shall  specify  the  amounts  of  electricity 
generated,  the  revenues  received,  and  the 
costs  allocated  for  each  such  project  before 
October  1.  1984.  on  a  fi.scal  year  basis.  Each 
report  thereafter  shall  specify  the  amounts 
of  electricity  generated,  the  revenues  re- 
ceived, and  the  costs  allocated  for  each  such 
project  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  1155.  Section  22  of  the  Water  Re 
sources  Development  Art  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-251)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  For  the  purpdses  of  this  .section,  the 
term  State'  means  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands." 

Sec  1156.  'a)  The  President  may  appoint 
a  regular  officer  of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  IS  serving  on  active  duty  as  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  the  Red  River  Compact 
Commission 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a(;ceptance  by  a  regular  officer  of 
any  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  an  appointment 
as  the  Federal  Commi.s.sioner  of  the  Red 
River  Compact  Commission,  or  the  exerci.se 
of  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Commission- 
er and  chairman  of  such  Commission,  by 
such  officer  shall  not  terminate  or  other 
wi.se  affect  such  officers  appointment  as  a 
military  officer. 

Sec  1157.  The  Secretary  shall  undertake 
such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  standard  and  uniform  procedures  and 
practices  are  followed  by  each  district  office 
(and  each  division  office  for  any  area  in 
which  there  is  no  district  office)  of  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
the  preparation  of  feasibility  reports  on 
water  resources  projects. 

Sec  1158.  The  first  proviso  of  section  4  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  5. 
1884  (23  Stat.  147).  as  amended  by  section  6 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act.  approved 
March  3.  1909  (33  U.S.C  5).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows;  ■Provided.  That  whenever, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  the  condi- 
tion of  any  of  the  aforesaid  works  is  such 
that  Its  reconstruction  is  essential  to  Its  effi- 
cient and  economical  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation, the  reconstruction  thereof  may  in 
elude  such  modifications  in  plan  and  loca- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate facilities  for  navigation.  No  appropria 
tion  shall  b»>  made  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
interest  in  real  property  for.  or  the  actual 
construction  of.  any  such  reconstruction  if 
such  acquisition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  approved  by  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;". 

Sec  1159.  (a)  In  the  preparation  of  feasi- 
bility reports  for  projecLs  for  flood  damage 
prevention  in  urban  and  rural  areas,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  and  evaluate  meas- 
ures to  reduce  or  eliminate  damages  from 
flooding    without    regard    to    frequency    of 


flooding,    drainage    area,    and    amount    of 
runoff. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  302  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  all  measures  authorized 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  damages  from  flooding 
in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Sec  1160,  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
construct  and  improve  facilities  at  the  Niag- 
ara Frontier  Transportation  Authority.  Port 
of  Buffalo,  including  the  construction  of 
bulkheading  in  a  total  length  of  1.000  feet, 
sufficient  to  facilitate  a  1.000-foot  class  X 
vessel  or  a  730-foot  class  VII  vessel,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $6,450,000. 

Sec  1161.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
construct  and  maintain  a  navigation  chan- 
nel 9  feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Beaver  River  at  Bridgewater. 
Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of  approximately 
three  miles  upriver,  to  the  dam  at  New 
Brighton,  at  an  e-stimated  cost  of  $700,000. 
Prior  to  initiation  of  construction  of  the 
project.  non-Federal  interests  shall  agree  to 
pay  one-half  of  the  costs  of  construction  of 
the  project  attributable  to  recreational 
boating. 

Sec  1162.  Section  1114  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
any  uniformed  civilian  official  or  uniformed 
civilian  employee  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  assigned  to 
perform  investigations,  inspections,  or  law 
or  regulatory  enforcement  functions  in  con- 
nection with  civil  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army."  immediately  after  "For- 
eign Service.". 

Sec  1163.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  is  authorized  to  plan,  design,  and 
construct  a  demonstration  project  for  the 
recharge  of  groundwater  in  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  Tucson.  Arizona,  metropolitan 
area,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,500,000. 

Sec  1164.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  South  Flori- 
da Water  Management  District,  to  modify 
the  .schedule  for  delivery  of  water  from  the 
central  and  southern  Florida  project  to  the 
Everglades  National  Park  required  by  .sec- 
tion 2  of  the  River  Basin  Monetary  Authori- 
zation and  Mi-scellaneous  Civil  Works 
Amendments  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91 
282)  and  to  conduct  an  experimental  pro- 
gram for  the  delivery  of  water  to  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  from  such  project  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  an  improved 
schedule  for  such  delivery. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  .soon  as  practi- 
cable, make  such  modifications  in  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  flood  control  and  other 
purpo.ses.  central  and  southern  Florida,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948 
and  subsequent  Acts  of  Congress,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  restore  the  natural  flow  of 
water  to  the  Everglades  National  Park.  The 
Secretary  is  further  authorized  to  acquire 
such  interests  in  lands  as  are  necessary  to 
permit  the  natural  flow  of  water  to  the  Ev- 
erglades National  Park,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $75,000,000.  The  Secretary  shall  acquire 
any  interest  in  land  under  this  sulwection  at 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  interest  based 
on  conditions  existing  after  the  construction 
of  the  project  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  before  any  modification  is 
made  to  the  schedule  for  delivery  of  water 
to  the  Everglades  National  Park  under  such 
subsection  and  before  the  restoration  of 
such  natural  flow.  The  Secretary  is  also  au- 
thorized to  construct  necessary  flood  protec- 
tion measures  for  protection  of  homes  in 
the  area  affected  by  any  modification  of 


such  delivery  schedule  or  by  the  restoration 
of  such  natural  flow. 

Stc.  1166.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  such  emergency  bank 
stabilization  measures  as  are  necessary  to 
protect  bridges  on  Elm  Creek  in  the  vicinity 
of  Decatur.  Nebraska,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $500,000. 

Sec.  1166.  Section  221(a)  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "In  any  such 
agreement  entered  into  by  a  State,  such 
State  may  make  the  furnishing  of  all  or  any 
portion  of  its  required  cooperation  contin- 
gent upon  the  appropriation  by  the  State  of 
necessary  funds  for  that  purpose.". 

Sec  1167.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  improve  public  access  to,  and 
lessen  a  health  and  safety  hazard  at.  Pear- 
son-Skubitz  Big  Hill  Lake,  Kansas,  by  up- 
grading existing  roads  to  the  extent  feasible 
and  acquiring  additional  rights-of-way  and 
constructing  new  roads  as  required,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $1,200,000. 

Sec  1168.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
contract  with  existing,  nonprofit  economic 
development  organizations  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  projects  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 804(a)  and  851(b)  and  to  undertake 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  identify 
and  stimulate  the  long-term  economic  devel- 
opment envisioned  as  the  result  of  projects 
which  serve  remote  rural  areas  or  in  areas 
where  such  are  justified  because  of  econom- 
ic reasons. 

Sec  1169.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970,  as  amended  by  section 
153  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  19?6,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  under  the 
center  heading  "arkansas-red  river  basin". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  the  paragraph 
under  the  center  heading  "Arkansas  and  red 
rivers  '  in  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1666.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  $46,400,000 '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$177,600,000". 

Sec  mo.  In  order  to  assure  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  cost-saving  construction  of 
water  resources  projects  authorized  before, 
on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  require  a  value  en- 
gineering review  during  design  for  each 
water  resources  project  authorized  before, 
on.  or  after  such  date  of  enactment  which 
has  an  estimated  cost  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "value  engineering  review"  means 
a  specialized  cost  control  technique  which 
uses  a  systematic  and  creative  approach  to 
identify  and  to  focus  on  unnecessarily  high 
costs  in  a  project  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  cost 
saving  without  sacrificing  the  reliability  or 
efficiency  of  the  project. 

Sec  1171.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  the  appropriate  non-Federal  in- 
terests shall  provide  the  necessary  lands, 
easement*,  and  rights-of-way  for  any  water 
resources  demonstration  project  authorized 
by  this  Act  or  by  any  Act  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  If  the  value 
of  the  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way 
so  provided  is  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  (including  the  value  of 
such  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way), 
the  non-Federal  interests  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  over  a  15-year  period  an  amount 
equal  to  the  excess  of  (I)  the  amount  equal 
to  10  percent  of  such  cost,  over  (2)  the  value 
of  such  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  estimates  before  the 
beglimlng  of  construction  of  any  project  to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies  that  the  value 
of  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  re- 


quired for  such  project  will  be  a  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  which  is  greater 
than  10  percent,  the  Secretary  shall,  upon 
request  by  the  non-Federal  interests,  ac- 
quire such  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way,  except  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  value  of  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  acquired  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  amount  by  which  such  estimated 
value  exceeds  10  percent  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  project. 

Sec.  1172.  (a)  Beginning  October  1,  1983, 
the  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
of  Illinois,  shall  carry  out  measurements 
and  make  necessary  computations  required 
by  the  decree  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  (388  U.S.  426)  relating  to  the  diver- 
sion of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  and  shall 
coordinate  the  results  with  downstate  inter- 
ests. The  measurements  and  computations 
shall  consist  of  all  flow  measurements, 
gauge  records,  hydraulic  and  hydrologic 
computations,  including  periodic  field  inves- 
tigations and  measuring  device  calibrations. 
necessary  to  compute  the  amount  of  water 
diverted  from  Lake  Michigan  by  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  its  municipalities,  political 
subdivisions,  agencies,  and  instrumental- 
ities, not  including  water  diverted  or  used  by 
Federal  installations. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30. 
1983.  to  carry  out  this  section,  including 
those  funds  necessary  to  maintain  the  meas- 
urements and  computations,  as  well  as  nec- 
essary capital  construction  costs  associated 
with  the  installation  of  new  flow  measure- 
ment devices  or  structures  declared  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec  1173.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  and  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  total  amount  which  may  be  appro- 
priated from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  construction  of  water  resources 
projects  by  the  Secretary  shall  not  exceed 
$1,500,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1984,  and 
September  30,  1985,  and  $1,600,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1986,  September  30. 
1987,  and  September  30,  1988. 

TITLE  XII— WATER  RESOURCES 

POLICY  ACT 

Subtitle  A— Short  Title 

Sec  1201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Water  Resources  Policy  Act  of  1983". 

Sec  1202.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  expand  or  diminish  either  Fed- 
eral or  State  Jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or 
rights  in  the  field  of  water  or  related  land 
resources  planning,  development,  or  control: 
nor  to  displace,  supersede,  limit,  or  modify 
any  interstate  compact  or  the  Jurisdiction  or 
responsibility  of  any  legally  established 
joint  or  common  agency  of  two  or  more 
States,  or  of  two  or  more  States  and  the 
Federal  Government:  nor  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  authorize  and  fund 
projects. 

Subtitle  B— National  Board 

Sec.  1221.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
"National  Board  on  Water  Resources  Policy 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  which  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
members  as  follows:  (1)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  or  their  respective  designees,  (2) 
two  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senat«^  one  from  among  nominations 


made  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  one  from  among  nomina- 
tions made  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate;  and  (3)  a  Chairman  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Any 
person  designated  a  member  by  a  Secretary 
or  Administrator  must  be  designated  from 
among  persons  who  are  officers  of  the 
United  States  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  III  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5314  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  The  two  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
be  compensated  on  a  daily  basis  for  each 
day  of  service  at  the  daily  rate  applicable  to 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5313  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel 
and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  attend- 
ing meetings  of  the  Board.  During  the 
period  of  his  service  on  the  Board,  the 
Chairman  and  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  not  hold  any  other  posi- 
tion as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  except  as  a  retired  officer  or  retired 
civilian  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. No  retired  officer  or  employee  shall 
receive  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
retirement  benefits  and  service  to  the  Board 
total  compensation  which  exceeds  the  appli- 
cable rate  for  level  III  or  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  request  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  and  the  heads  of  such  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  as  may  be  appropriate  to  par- 
ticipate without  a  vote  with  the  Board  when 
matters  affecting  their  responsibilities  are 
considered  by  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
meet  at  least  once  during  each  quarter  of 
the  year.  Any  action  of  the  Board  shall  re- 
quire a  quorum  to  be  present  and  a  majority 
vote  of  those  members  present  and  voting. 
Sec  1222.  The  Board  shall— 

(1)  perform  studies  and  prepare  assess- 
ments at  such  intervals  as  the  Board  may 
determine,  of  the  adequacy  of  supplies  of 
water  (both  quality  and  quantity)  necessary 
to  meet  the  water  requirements  in  each 
water  resource  region  in  the  United  States 
and  the  national  interest  therein,  taking 
into  consideration  the  special  needs  of  rural 
areas  due  to  increasing  demands  for  water 
to  provide  sustained  economic  development 
and  agricultural  productivity:  and 

(2)  perform  studies  and  prepare  assess- 
ments of  the  relation  of  regional  or  river 
basin  plans  and  programs  to  the  require- 
ments of  larger  regions  of  the  Nation  and  of 
the  adequacy  of  administrative  and  statuto- 
ry means  for  the  coordination  of  the  water 
and  related  land  resources  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  several  Federal  agencies:  ap- 
praise the  adequacy  of  existing  and  pro- 
posed policies  and  programs  to  meet  such 
requirements;  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  to  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  policies  and  programs. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  policies  and 
programs  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  water  and  related  land  resources  plan- 
ning, development,  management,  and  con- 
servation: integration  of  water  quantity  and 
water  quality  plsinning  suid  management: 
and  enhancement  of  State  and  local  capa- 
bilities with  respect  to  water  and  related 
land  resources  planning,  development,  man- 
agement, and  conservation. 
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Sec.  1223.  <a)  The  Board  shall  assist  in 
interagency  coordination  of  Federal  water 
resources  research.  Such  coordination  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  '  I)  continuing 
review  of  the  adequacy  of  Federal  programs 
in  water  resources  research  and  identifica- 
tion of  technical  needs  in  various  water  re- 
sources research  categories.  (2)  identifica- 
tion of  duplication  and  overlapping  between 
two  or  more  Federal  water  resources  re- 
search programs  and  elimination  of  such  du- 
plication and  overlapping  to  the  extent  that 
this  may  be  accomplished  under  existing 
law,  (3)  recommendations  to  the  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  Federal  water  resources 
research  with  respect  to  allocation  of  tech- 
nical efforts  among  such  agencies.  <4»  rec- 
ommendations to  such  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerning management  policies  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Federal  research  efforts,  and  <5) 
actions  to  facilitate  interagency  communica- 
tion at  management  levels. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  report  annually  to 
Congress  concerning  actions  taken  to  imple 
ment  this  section  and  include  in  such  report 
any  recommendations  for  changes  in  legisla- 
tion that  it  deems  appropriate  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  make  use  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Scientific  Information  Center,  es- 
tablished under  section  302  of  the  Water 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-467).  or  any  successor 
agency. 

Sec.  1224.  (a)  The  Board  shall  establish  by 
rule,  after  such  consultation  with  other  in- 
terested entities,  both  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral, as  the  Board  may  find  appropriate, 
principles,  standards,  and  procedures  for 
Federal  participants  in  the  preparation  of 
comprehensive  regional  or  river  basin  plans 
and  for  the  formulation  and  evaluation  of 
Federal  water  and  related  land  re.sources 
projects.  The  objectives  of  enhancing  re- 
gional economic  development,  the  quality  of 
the  total  environment  (including  its  protec- 
tion and  improvement),  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  preven 
tion  of  loss  of  life,  and  national  economic 
development  shall  be  the  objectives  to  be  in- 
cluded in  each  such  project,  and  the  bene- 
fits and  costs  attributable  to  such  objec- 
tives, both  quantifiable  and  unquantifiable. 
shall  be  included  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  each  such  project. 
Such  principles,  standards,  and  procedures 
shall  require  that  every  report  relating  to 
any  such  water  or  related  land  resources 
project  include  specific  information  on  the 
benefits  and  costs  attributable  to  each  of 
such  objectives.  Such  principles,  standards, 
and  procedures  shall  also  define  the  objec- 
tive of  water  conservation  ais  including 
projects,  programs,  or  featured  thereof,  de- 
signed to  '1)  improve  efficiency  in  use  and 
reduce  losses  and  waste  of  water  (Including 
by  storage).  '2)  reduce  the  demand  for 
water,  or  (3)  improve  land  management 
practices  to  conserve  water. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  establish  separate 
principles,  standards,  and  procedures  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  for  small  Federal 
water  or  related  land  resources  projects  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  principles,  standards,  and  proce- 
dures promulgated  under  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  as  contained  m  sections 
711.1  through  716.309  of  title  18  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  as  those  sections 
were  in  effect  on  March  9.  1983.  shall  be  in 
effect  until  such  tune  as  principles,  stand- 


ards, and  procedures  established  under  this 
section  take  effect. 

Sec  1225.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  the  Board 
may  ( 1 )  hold  such  hearings,  sit  afid  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  other- 
wise reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  it.s 
proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may 
deem  advisable;  (2)  acquire,  furnish,  and 
equip  such  office  space  as  is  necessary;  (3) 
use  Uie  United  States  mails  in  the  same 
manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States;  (4)  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (5)  procure  .services  as  authorized  by 
section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  rate  prescribed  for  grade 
GS-18  under  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  the  case  of  individual 
experts  or  consultants.  (6)  purchase,  hire, 
operate,  and  maintain  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles; and  (7)  incur  such  necessary  ex- 
penses and  exercise  such  other  powers  as 
are  consistent  with  and  reasonably  required 
to  perform  its  functions  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Board  is  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths  when  it  is  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  Board  that  testi- 
mony shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  all  ap- 
propriate records  and  papers  of  the  Board 
may  be  made  available  for  public  inspection 
during  ordinary  office  hours. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  is  au- 
thorized ( 1 )  to  furnish  to  the  Board  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  as  may  be  available  to 
or  procurable  by  such  department  or 
agency,  and  (2)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty 
with  such  Board  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
such  personnel  within  his  administrative  ju- 
risdiction as  it  may  need  or  believe  to  be 
useful  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
pay.  or  other  employee  status. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  t>e  responsible  for  (P 
the  appointment  and  supervision  of  person- 
nel. 12)  the  assignment  of  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities among  such  personnel,  and  (3)  the 
use  and  expenditures  of  funds. 

Sec.  1226.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  regional-State  water  resources  advisory 
committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
committee"). 

(b»  The  Board  shall  appoint  one  member 
from  each  of  the  major  water  resources  re- 
gions descrit)ed  in  the  document  entitled 
Second  National  Water  Assessment",  dated 
December  1978.  and  transmitted  to  the 
President  on  January  25.  1979.  The  Board 
shall  give  consideration  to  recommendations 
of  the  Governors  of  the  States  which  lie 
wholly  or  partially  within  such  a  region 
when  appointing  a  member  from  such 
region,  fiach  member  of  the  committee  shall 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  of 
water  resources  management  and  water  re- 
sources needs  of  the  region  that  he  or  she 
represents.  The  chairman  of  the  committe* 
shall  be  selected  by  the  members  from 
among  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(c)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  submit 
to  the  Board  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  on  any  matter  which  is  l>efore 
the  Board,  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  shall  be  included  in  any  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  reported  to  the 
President  and  Congress  under  section 
1022(2)  of  this  subtitle,  with  respect  to  such 
matter. 


Sec  1227.  (a)  Simultaneously  with  pro- 
mulgation or  repromulgalion  of  any  rule  by 
the  Board,  under  authority  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  principles, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  Federal  par- 
ticipants in  the  preparation  of  comprehen- 
sive regional  or  river  basin  plans  and  for  the 
formulation,  evaluation,  and  review  of  Fed- 
eral water  and  related  land  re.sources 
projects,  the  Board  shall  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentalives. 
Such  rule  shall  not  take  effect  before  90  cal- 
endar days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress following  the  date  of  such  transmis- 
sion. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  - 

( 1 )  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  .session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  90  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
rule"  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  any 

rule,  regulation,  principle,  standard,  or  pro- 
cedure, or  any  part  thereof. 

Sec.  1228.  No  later  than  fifteen  days  fol- 
lowing the  transmission  of  the  President's 
budget  submittal  to  the  Congress  the  Board 
shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  pro 
tem  of  the  Senate  reports  on.  as  appropri- 
ate. Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  Department  of  Agriculture 
water  resource  studies  or  projects  (1)  which 
are  not  included  in  the  Presidents  budget 
submittal;  (2)  for  which  feasibility  studies 
or  construction  have  previously  been  au- 
thorized: and  (3)  the  construction  of  which 
have  not  been  completed.  Such  reports  shall 
include  a  detailed  description  of  each 
project,  the  President's  explanation  for  not 
including  the  projects  in  his  budget  submit- 
tal, and  information  on  the  compliance  of 
each  project  with  any  relevant  principles, 
standards,  and  procedures. 

Sec  1229.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986.  1987.  and 
1988  of  which  no  more  than  $50,000  is  au- 
thorized each  such  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
section  1226. 

Subtitle  C— Assistance  for  State  Water 
Planning  and  Management 

Sec  1241.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  con- 
trolling role  of  the  States  in  State  and  re- 
gional water  and  related  land  resources 
planning  and  management  and  a  national 
need  for— 

( 1 )  water  conservation; 

(2)  State  integration  of  water  quantity 
and  water  quality  planning  and  manage- 
ment; 

(3)  State  integration  of  ground  and  sur- 
face water  planning  and  management; 

(4)  protection  and  management  by  the 
States  of  ground  water  supplies; 

(5)  protection  and  management  by  the 
States  of  instream  values;  and 

(6)  enhanced  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion t>etween  Federal,  State,  and  local  units 
of  government  to  achieve  these  goals; 

the  Congress  hereby  authorizes  the  Board 
to  make  grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them 
in  the  development,  implementation,  and 
modification  of  comprehensive  programs 
and  plans  for  the  use,  development,  conser- 
vation, and  management  of  State  and  re- 
gional water  and  related  land  I'esources. 
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(b)  The  Board  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  States,  prescribe  guidelines  by  rule, 
no  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  title,  to  carry  out  its 
functions  and  responsibilities  under  this 
subtitle. 

Sec.  1242.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  1244 
and  upon  application  of  a  State,  the  Board 
shall  make  grants  to  States  in  accordance 
with  the  guidelines  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  1241(b)  on  the  basis  of  population, 
land  area,  financial  need  and  the  need  for 
water  and  related  land  resources  planning 
and  management  assistance,  except  that 
each  State  shall  receive  not  less  than  the 
sum  of  $100,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984,  1985,  1986,  1987,  and  1988. 

(b)  The  sums  allocated  under  this  section 
shall  be  matched  on  the  basis  of  not  less 
than  one  non-Federal  dollar  for  every  Fed- 
eral dollar.  Contributions  by  the  States  to 
fulfill  the  matching  requirements  of  this 
subsection  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind. 

(c)  No  funds  under  this  section  may  be 
withheld  in  an  effort  to  force  States  to  alter 
their  water  policies  to  comply  with  Federal 
policies  or  policies  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  1843.  The  assistance  provided  for 
State  water  planning  and  the  programs  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  subtitle  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  provisions  contained  in 
section  1202  of  this  title. 

Sec  1344.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  $20,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986. 
1987,  and  1988  all  of  which  is  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sir.  1245.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title. "State  '  means  each  of  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

Subtitle  D— Genkkal  Provisions 

Sec  1261.  The  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1962  et  seq.)  is  repealed. 

Sec  1262.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  no  payment  under  this 
title  shall  be  effective  except  to  such  extent 
or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  appro- 
priation Acts. 
TITLE   XIII-PORT    INFRASTRUCTURE 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

TRUST  FUND 

Sec  1301.  (a)  There  is  esUblished  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund 
to  be  kndwn  as  the  "Port  Infrastructure  De- 
velopment and  Improvement  Trust  Fund" 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Trust  Fund"),  consisting  of  such  amounts 
as  may  be  appropriated  or  credited  to  the 
Trust  Fund  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  or 
section  1303(b). 

(b)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30.  1983.  an  amount  equal 
to  the  custom  duties  collected  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  but  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000,000  for  each  such  year. 

(c)(1)  Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available,  as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts. 


for  making  expenditures  (A)  for  feasibility 
studies  for.  asxA  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of,  projects  for  ports  by  the 
Secretary,  (B)  for  feasibility  studies  for,  and 
construction,  rehabilitation,  and  mainte- 
nance of.  projects  for  ports  for  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  by  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  (C>  for 
relocations  of  utilities,  structures,  and  other 
improvements,  necessary  for  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  such 
projects,  and  (D)  for  making  payments  to 
any  non-Federal  interest  which  has  planned 
and  designed  or  planned,  designed,  and  con- 
structed a  port  in  accordance  with  section 
104  of  this  Act.  No  amount  may  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  Trust  Fund  unless  the  law 
authorizing  the  expenditure  for  which  the 
amount  is  appropriated  explicitly  provides 
that  the  appropriation  is  to  be  made  out  of 
the  Trust  Fund. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  program,  project. 
or  other  activity  not  otherwise  authorized 
by  law. 

Sec  1302.  The  amounts  appropriated  by 
section  1301(b)  to  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
transferred  at  least  monthly  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1301(b).  Proper  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  subse- 
quently transferred  tc  the  extent  prior  esti- 
mates were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  translerred. 

Sec.  1303.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  Trust 
Fund  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  each 
year  on  the  financial  condition  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  operations  of  the  Trust  Fund 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its 
expected  condition  and  operations  during 
the  next  five  fiscal  years.  Such  report  shall 
be  printed  as  a  House  document  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  to  which  the  report  is 
made. 

(b)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such  portion  of 
the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not,  in  his  judgment, 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
investments  may  be  made  only  in  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
For  such  purpose,  such  obligations  may  be 
acquired— 

(A)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 

(B)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  market  price. 

(2)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Pimd  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price. 

(3)  The  interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations 
held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

Sec.  1304.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "construction"  includes  any 
planning,  designing,  engineering,  and  sur- 
veying which  is  necessary  to  carry  out  a 
project  for  a  port  and  which  is  performed 
after  authorization  of  the  project:  and 

(2)  the  terms  "port"  and  "United  States" 
have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  in  sec- 
tion 110  of  this  Act. 


TITLE  XIV-BRIDGES  OVER 
NAVIGABLE  WATERS 


{ 


Sec  1401.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  reim- 
burse, from  sums  appropriated  under  this 
section— 

(1)  the  owner  of  the  Port  of  Houston  of 
Houston  Authority  bridge  over  Greens 
Bayou,  Texas,  approximately  two  and  eight- 
tenths  miles  upstream  of  the  confluence  of 
Greens  Bayou  and  the  Houston  Ship  Chan- 
nel, and 

(2)  the  owner  of  the  pipeline  bridge  over 
Greens  Bayou.  Texas,  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Port  of  Houston  Authority  bridge 
over  Greens  Bayou, 

for  work  done  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  alterations  to  each  such 
bridge  which  were  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  navigation. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $450,000  to  carry  out  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and  not  to 
exceed  $250,000  to  carry  out  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a). 

Sec  1402.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  transmit  to  Con- 
gress a  list  of  those  bridges  over  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  which  have  Fed- 
eral permits  and  which  were  constructed,  re- 
constructed, or  removed  during  the  period 
January  1.  1948.  to  January  1.  1984. 

TITLE  XV-REPORTS 
additional  submissions 
Sec  1501.  If  any  report  required  to  be 
transmitted  under  this  Act  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  pertains  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
fish  and  wildlife  mitigation,  benthic  envi- 
ronmental repercussions,  or  ecosystem  miti- 
gation, the  Federal  officer  required  to  pre- 
pare or  transmit  that  report  also  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


H.R.  5504 


By  Mr.  SNYDER; 
—Page  74.  strike  out  lines  20  and  21  and 
insert   in   lieu   thereof   "year,   unless  such 
grant  is—". 

Page  74.  line  22.  strike  out  "(i)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(A)". 

Page  74,  line  24,  strike  out  "(ii)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

Page  75,  line  3.  strike  out  "(iii)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

Page  75,  line  8,  strike  out  "';  or"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period,  closing  quotation 
marks,  and  a  second  period. 

Page  75,  strike  out  lines  9  through  20. 

Page  75.  line  23,  strike  out  "paragraphs" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph". 

Page  75,  lines  24  and  25,  strike  out 
""Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (8)  of  this 
subsection,  -any"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Any". 

Page  76,  line  18.  after  the  period,  insert 
closing  quotation  marks  and  a  second 
period. 

Page  76.  strike  out  line  19  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  8  on  page  77, 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  OP 
JAMES  C.  FINLAY.  S.J.  AT 
FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY'S  139TH 
COMMENCEMENT  AND  IN 
TRIBUTE  TO  LECH  WALESA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

Of  j«w  yonK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  would  like 
to  place  into  the  Record  the  recent 
commencement  address  given  by 
Father  James  C.  Finlay  at  Fordham 
University's  commencement  earlier 
this  month.  This  address  was  unique 
in  the  sense  that  it  represents  the  re- 
flections of  a  dedicated  leader  and 
president  of  this  institution  as  Father 
Finlay  steps  down  this  year  in  his  c:i 
pacity  as  president  of  Fordham. 

While  I  had  the  distinct  honor  and 
privUedge  to  be  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  from  Fordham  this 
year,  it  is  both  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  this  honor  was  bestowed,  in  part, 
by  Father  Finlay.  In  tribute  to  his  own 
work  on  behalf  of  our  Fordham  com- 
munity in  the  Bronx,  I  want  to  share 
his  parting  words  to  those  of  us  who 
were  assembled  at  the  ceremony.  They 
reflect  the  man  and  his  vision  for 
higher  education  in  this  Nation  as  well 
as  Fordham's  role  in  making  that 
vision  a  reality. 

In  addition  to  Father  Finlay's  ad- 
dress, I  also  wish  to  include  the  "Cita- 
tion for  Honorary  Degree  "  that  was 
awarded  by  Fordham  to  Lech  Walesa. 
More  touching  is  the  letter  that  he 
sent  to  Father  Finlay  and  the  universi- 
ty in  appreciation  for  the  honor  of 
being  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws.  I  believe  that  the  words  of  Lech 
Walesa  are  as  applicable  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Poland  as  they  are  to  any  other 
place  in  the  world  which  is  faced  with 
oppression  and  denial  of  civil  liberties 
and  human  justice— Central  America- 
Afghanistan— Northern  Ireland,  to 
name  a  few.  We  should  never  forget 
that  universities  have  an  important 
role  in  assuring  that  man's  struggle 
for  a  better  life  can  continue.  Schools 
of  higher  learning  provide  not  only 
the  knowledge  to  their  students— but 
also  recognition  to  those  goals  and 
values  that  must  remain  an  integral 
part  of  a  free  and  civilized  world. 

The  article  follows: 
ComcxNCXiCKirT  Address  Given  by  James  C. 

PiKLAY.  S.J.  AT  Fordham  University  on 

Satcrday.  May  19.  1984 

Your  Excellency,  Bishop  Ahem. 


Mr.  Richard  Bennett.  Chairman  of  our 
Board  of  Trustees,  together  with  all  those 
trustees  assembled  here;  my  faculty  col- 
leagues and  memt>ers  of  the  administration: 
devoted  members  of  the  University  Staff; 
members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  1984, 
their  families  and  friends;  our  very  distin- 
guished honorary  alumni. 

The  Honorable  Mario  Biaggi,  Member  of 
Congress  from  New  York's  10th  District  for 
the  past  16  years,  and  an  articulate  advocate 
of  diversity  in  higher  education,  and  federal 
aid  to  needy  students. 

Rev.  Robert  I.  Bums.  S.J.,  Medieval  Histo- 
ry scholar  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  and  alumnus  of  Fordham's 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Willard  A.  Genrich,  Chancellor  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  which  is 
celebrating  its  200th  anniversary  this  year, 
and  a  pioneer  in  advocating  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans. 

Rita  Webb  Smith,  Director  of  Administra- 
tive Consultation  Services  at  the  Family 
Systems  for  Laving  Center  in  New  York 
City,  community  activist  and  medical  social 
worker,  alumna  of  Fordham's  College  at 
Lincoln  Center  and  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Service. 

Prank  E.  Taplin.  President  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  which  is  observing  its  100th 
anniversary,  successful  lawyer  and  entrepre- 
neur, amateur  pianist  and  fund-raiser  ex- 
traordinaire. 

Peter  K.  Wsirren.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Pepsico.  Inc.  and  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Governing  Boards,  a  statewide 
organization  of  some  3,000  trustees  of  inde- 
pendent colleges  and  universities  in  New 
York  State;  and.  Lech  Walesa  whose  faith, 
courage  and  wisdom  inspires  free  men  and 
women  everywhere. 

Greetings  to  you  one  and  all.  Hail  and 
farewell. 

I  entered  Fordham  University  as  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1944.  I  hope  to 
depart  today  as  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1984— if  you  will  allow  me  the  privilege  of 
honorary  membership  in  your  graduating 
class.  I  would  count  it  a  privilege  and  a 
source  of  personal  pride  if  I  could  call  each 
of  you  women  and  men  of  Fordham  my 
classmates. 

I  congratulate  each  one  of  you.  your  par- 
ents, your  spouses,  your  families  and  your 
friends. 

What  message  do  I  have  for  you  on  this 
great  moment  in  your  lives?  My  first  mes- 
sage will  be  a  reassuring  one.  If  there  is  one 
lesson  I  have  learned  in  the  twelve  years 
that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over 
Fordham  commencements  it  is  this:  the 
shorter  the  speech  the  better. 

My  second  message  will  have  to  do  with 
an  issue  that  has  concerned  me  for  many 
years  and  that  should  concern  all  of  you 
both  as  citizens  and  taxpayers.  I  speak  of 
the  policy  that  governs  the  public  funding 
of  higher  education. 

Last  September  I  attended  a  meeting  of 
higher  education  executives  here  in  New 
York  City.  The  issue  being  discussra  was 
support  of  higher  education  by  the  State  of 
New  York.  A  colleague  and  good  friend  of 
mine,  the  president  of  a  public  institution, 


at  one  point  In  pur  conversation,  exclaimed 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  emotion:  "I 
don't  want  to  subsidize  the  education  of  rich 
kids."  With  equal  emotion  I  responded: 
■That  is  precisely  my  point  of  view." 

Today  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  use 
of  public  dollars  to  support  students  who 
seek  a  college  education.  We  live  in  an  era  of 
scarce  resources.  Our  staggering  national 
debt  looms  as  a  terrifying  symbol  of  the 
pressures  on  the  public  purse.  Yet  the  de- 
mands for  a  share  of  our  State  and  nation's 
economic  pie  are  increasing  on  a  geometric 
scale.  The  overriding  issue  of  public  policy 
in  our  limes  may  well  be:  how  do  we  assess 
this  array  of  human  needs  and  allocate  re- 
sources to  them  in  a  prudent  and  responsi- 
ble fashion?  How  much  for  housing?  How 
much  for  missiles?  How  much  for  health 
care?  How  much  for  foreign  aid?  Would  a 
dollar  spent  to  support  economic  develop- 
ment of  high  technology  pay  more  social 
dividends  than  a  dollar  spent  on  our 
schools?  How  do  we  assign  priorities  to  all  of 
these  compelling  needs? 

In  my  personal  list  of  priorities,  educa- 
tion, at  every  level,  ranks  very  high.  I  sus- 
pect I  am  not  too  different  from  other 
Americans  because,  as  a  nation,  we  have  in- 
sisted that  an  enlightened  citizenry  forms 
the  foundation  of  our  republic.  We  believe, 
as  a  people  and  as  a  nation,  that  knowledge 
is  an  absolute  requirement  for  an  enlight- 
ened citizenry.  Historically,  we  have  sought, 
with  a  success  unmatched  by  any  other 
nation,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all 
those  seeking  to  leam,  irrespective  of  their 
religion,  race,  sex  or  economic  status.  But 
we  are  now  just  beginning  to  learn  that 
maytie— Just  maytie— we  may  not  have  the 
resources  to  achieve  that  goal. 

I  have  been,  as  some  of  you  may  know,  a 
spokesman  for  independent  higher  educa- 
tion here  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  argue  the  case  of  the  independ- 
ent sector  today.  My  remarks  will  be  ad- 
dressed to  all  sectors  of  higher  education 
across  the  board.  I  will  advocate  a  general 
policy  not  a  special  case. 

Neither  will  I  advocate  treating  students 
in  independent  institutions  in  the  same  way. 
financially,  as  the  State  treats  students  at- 
tending public  institutions.  There  is  a  price 
to  be  paid  for  independence.  Both  students 
and  parents  should  be  willing  to  pay  that 
price.  My  only  concern  is  that  the  price  not 
be  so  high  as  to  make  the  choice  of  an  inde- 
pendent university  prohibitive. 

My  point  is  simple:  public  funds  in  sup- 
port of  students  seeking  higher  education 
should  be  allocated  according  to  a  student's 
need  or  his  family's  capacity  to  pay. 

Federal  grants  for  college  students— the 
so-called  Pell  Grants— are  based  on  an  indi- 
vidual's capacity  to  pay.  The  College  Schol- 
arship Service  has  been  in  operation  now 
for  30  years.  Working  on  the  tax  forms  sub- 
mitted by  families,  the  CSS  determines  how 
much  of  college  costs  a  family  can  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  its  son  or  daughter's  col- 
lege education.  Several  thousand  Colleges, 
across  this  vast  country,  public  and  private, 
use  the  reports  of  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  to  help  distribute  financial  aid. 


•  This  "buUef"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


The  principle  of  "aid  according  to  need"  is 
established.  Earlier  protests  against  the  sup- 
posed "indignity  "  of  a  needs  test  have  yield- 
ed to  the  acceptance  of  tests  over  a  range  of 
public  programs  from  Medicaid  to  Food 
Stamps. 

Education  is  no  different  nor  should  it  be 
in  the  contest  for  scarce  dollars. 

The  technique  for  establishing  need  is 
available.  Indeed  there  are  several  devices  in 
addition  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service. 
Am  I  akine  in  advocating  that  the  public 
investment  in  a  student's  college  education 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  need  that 
student  has  for  assistance? 

By  no  means.  Some  very  eminent  and  re- 
flective people  have  stated  the  case  better 
than  I  can.  Let  me  cite  one  example,  a  state- 
ment by  the  Honorable  Mario  Cuomo,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  I  quote: 

"Should  my  child  pay  the  same  as  a  child 
of  a  $20,000-a-year  family?  My  daughter 
Madeline  is  now  going  to  Albany  State.  She 
transferred  up  there  from  St.  John's.  I'm 
delighted  I've  got  her  in  the  house  again 
where  I  can  watch  her. 

"I  make  $100,000— it's  not  as  much  as  the 
Mayor— tRit  its  a  pretty  good  salary.  She 
pays  the  same  as  a  kid  from  the  family  that' 
makes  $20,000  and  in  all  cases  they're  heavi- 
ly subsidieed  by  the  state. 

"People  talk  about  fairness,  but  what's 
fair?  Its  impossible  to  define.  Everybody 
has  a  different  interpretation  of  the  word.  I 
perfer  to  talk  about  need.  Need  should  be 
the  basis  Jor  entitlements  .  .  .  this  is  the  di- 
rection we  should  be  heading  in." 

These  words^te  taken  from  a  news  story 
dated  Septembn  15,  1983  and  published  in 
the  New  York  P6st.  It  was  a  story  that  at- 
tracted very  little  attention. 

I  applaud  the  Governor  for  recognizing 
that  his  daughter,  a  student  in  the  State 
University,  is  the  recipient  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial subsidy  paid,  without  any  reference 
to  need,  by  New  York  State  taxpayers. 

I  am  sure  the  Governor's  sensitivity  is  en- 
hanced by  the  knowledge  that  80  percent  of 
New  York  State's  taxpayers  have  net  tax- 
able incomes  below  $25,000  while  about 
100,000  of  his  daughter's  fellow  students  at 
SUNY  come  from  families  with  income 
above  that  figure— some  very  far  above. 

The  Governor  is  absolutely  right  when  he 
says:  "Need  should  be  the  basis  for  entitle- 
ments. This  is  the  direction  we  should  be 
heading  in."' 

It  wouW  seem  to  me  that  there  are  obvi- 
ous advantages  to  linking  public  funds  to 
proven  need.  Are  there  other  advantages 
'  that  might  flow  from  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  sUte  dollars  in  support  of  col- 
lege students? 

Let  me  mention  one  advantage  that  might 
not  seem  so  obvious. 

Access  would  be  improved,  especially  for 
minoritiffi  and  low-come  families.  The  City 
University  of  New  York  is  an  extraordinary 
institution  that  has  courageously,  imagina- 
tively and  effectively  opened  the  doors  of 
educational  opportunity  to  the  poor  in  this 
City  and  it  is  doing  this  with  ever  increasing 
success.  In  1982,  49.8%  of  CUNY's  full-time 
undergraduate  student  body  were  blacks  or 
hispanics.  In  that  same  year  13.8%  of  the 
full-time  undergraduates  at  independent  in- 
stitutions were  blacks  and  hispanics.  At  the 
State  University  the  comparable  figure  was 
7.8%. 

In  absolute  numbers  again  for  1982,  49,875 
black  and  hispanic  students  were  enrolled  at 
CUNY.  In  the  independent  sector  there 
were  30,119  blacks  and  hispanics  and  at 
SUNY  l'^.«83. 
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Were  there  to  be  a  serious  attempt  to  link 
funding  to  need,  then  the  policy  of  subsidiz- 
ing one  segment  of  the  student  population 
by  more  than  $6,000  per  year,  without  any 
reference  to  need  or  capacity  to  pay,  would 
end,  and  a  reservoir  of  funds  could  be  made 
available  to  enhance  the  access  of  minority 
students  and  the  poor  to  insitutions  other 
than  those  of  the  City  University  alone. 
And  this  could  be  achieved  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  tax  burden  for  our  citizens. 

I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  a  de- 
scription or  discussion  of  the  various  ways  a 
need-based  funding  system  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  New  York  State  or  other  states 
might  be  established.  Specific  proposals 
have  already  been  made  for  graduated  tui- 
tion and  other  techniques  to  achieve  the 
same  goal. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  raise  the  issue,  to 
ask  the  question:  should  a  student's  or  his 
family  capacity  to  pay  be  a  determining 
factor  in  the  allocation  of  public  funds  for  a 
college  education? 

I  hope  this  issue  will  be  raised  by  the  tax- 
payers, by  the  business  community  and  by 
our  legislators  as  it  has  been  by  Governor 
Cuomo.  Unless  need  becomes  the  basis  for 
entitlements,  to  use  the  Governor's  words,  I 
predict  that  the  public  institutions  in  New 
York  State  will  become  increasingly  segre- 
gated by  race  and  social  class  while  rising 
tuition  costs  in  independent  institutions  will 
place  such  colleges  out  of  the  reach  of  work- 
ing-class and  middle-class  families. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  In  this  year  of 
1984  New  York  State  is  celebrating  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
that  unique  institution  to  which  all  schools 
and  colleges  belong,  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  which  most  of  you  know- 
as  '"The  Regents."  This  afternoon  we  hon- 
ored Mr.  Genrich,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  No 
greater  good,  in  my  opinion,  could  emerge 
from  this  bicentennial  celebration  than  a  se- 
rious rethinking  of  the  financing  of  all 
higher  education  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
leading  to  the  elimination  of  subsidies  unre- 
lated to  need,  and  a  distribution  of  financial 
aid  that  will  be  more  equitable  and  more  ef- 
fective. 

And  with  this  I  say  goodbye  to  you  and  to 
Fordham.  May  the  Lord's  blessing  be  upon 
you  in  all  your  endeavors  and  upon  Ford- 
ham in  all  its  efforts  to  seek  truth,  and  thus 
to  serve  the  People  of  God.  And  say  a 
prayer  for  me  that  I  may  never  forget  the 
men  and  women,  at  all  levels  of  this  Univer- 
sity's life,  who  have  assisted  me  and  inspired 
me  these  last  twelve  years. 

God  bless  you  all  and  farewell! 

CrrATioN  FOR  Honorary  Degree— Lech 
Walesa 

DOCTOR  or  LAWS 

Son  of  a  carpenter.  Child  of  the  Holo- 
caust. Master  electrician.  Devoted  father 
and  loving  husband.  Devout  Catholic.  Nobel 
laureate.  Imprisoned  labor  leader.  Man  of 
the  year.  Voice  of  the  Polish  people  and 
working  people  everywhere. 

History  may  make  men,  but  Lech  Walesa 
has  made  history.  He  has  indelibly  reshaped 
the  spirit  of  his  own  time  and  his  own 
people.  While  Poland  has  been  the  arena  of 
his  struggle,  he  has  fought  for  the  rights  of 
all  people.  He  has  proclaimed  that  men  are 
creatures  of  God,  not  of  the  State,  and  that 
man's  allegiance  to  God  is  foremost.  He  has 
not  denied  the  State,  but  he  has  challenged 
its  assault  on  human  dignity. 

Lech  Walesa  has  pushed,  but  not  too  far. 
He  believes  that  dialogue  rather  than  con- 
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frontation  will  ultimately  ensure  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  Polish  people.  He  speaks 
for  all  who  want  to  be  free— free  to  live  and 
enjoy  the  fullness  of  life.  In  the  face  of  a  re- 
pressive ideology,  he  has  dared  to  give  hope 
to  his  fellow  countrymen.  If  that  is  a  crime, 
then  by  such  logic  all  free  men  are  guilty. 

So  to  you.  Pan  Walesa,  sto  lat!  May  you 
live  for  a  hundred  years.  And  may  the  ideals 
you  Qherish  live  for  a  thousand  years  in  a 
free  Poland  and  a  free  world. 

Fordham  acclaims  a  man— more  than  a 
man— we  acclaim  the  unquenchable  quest 
for  freedom  that  he  and  his  comrades  in  So- 
lidarnosc  have  so  valiantly  embraced.  It  is, 
therefore,  for  Fordham  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  confer  today  on  Lech  Walesa, 
this  son  of  Poland,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

Fordham  University,  New  York  City,  May 
19,  1984. 

Gdansk.  Poland, 

April  4.  1984. 
James  C.  Finlay,  S.J., 
President.  Fordham  University. 

Dear  President,  Faculty,  and  all  those 
GATHERED  HERE  TODAY:  I  dccply  regret  not 
being  able  to  be  with  you  today  at  Fordham 
University  to  thank  you  personally  for 
awarding  me  this  honorary  degree. 

I  am  proud  that  such  an  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished university  has  bestowed  this 
honor  upon  me.  I  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  1  shall  be  able  to  thank  you  in 
person  and  sit,  at  least  once,  in  a  university 
classroom  as  a  worker  who  has  been  singled 
out  for  this  distinction.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  when  my  friends  and  comrades  are 
sitting  in  prisons  and  undertaking  hunger 
strikes  to  achieve  humane  living  conditions, 
I  am  unable  to  leave  the  country.  I  regard 
the  doctorate  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
receiving  as  due  not  so  much  to  my  personal 
merits,  but  rather  as  a  gesture  of  support 
for  the  ideals  of  NSZZ  "Solidarnosc  "  and  its 
peaceful  struggle  on  l>ehalf  of  mankind's 
right  to  a  better  life,  an  aspiration  shared 
by  many  peoples.  I  hope  that  they,  too— all 
those  anonymous  fighters  who  defend  these 
ideals— may  one  day  receive  their  reward. 

For  these  people— workers,  farmers  or  in- 
tellectuals who  have  renounced  the  use, of 
violence— the  word  "fighter"  has  a  different 
meaning.  Even  though  they  have  chosen  to 
fight  for  peace  inconspicuously,  they  have 
nevertheless  done  much  for  peace  and  dia- 
logue. Although  violence  persists  in  my 
country,  many  remain  convinced  that  dia- 
logue is  essential,  and  that  it  will  ultimately 
lead  to  results.  We  cannot  forsake  this  dia- 
logue without  risking  confrontation. 

The  need  to  come  to  an  understanding  is 
not  only  a  political  position  born  of  common 
sense,  but  is  also  evidence  of  our  attach- 
ment to  Christian  values.  In  Poland  today, 
the  search  for  values  that  are  more  lasting 
than  ideological  doctrines— which  have  not 
materialized  and  which  hinder  social  devel- 
opment—is universal.  Working  people  find 
these  values  in  Christianity  and  in  the 
teachings  of  John  Paul  II. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  express  my 
belief  that  this  honorary  doctorate,  though 
awarded  to  me,  has  wider  implications,  for  it 
reinforces  our  conviction  that  the  road  we 
have  chosen  is  the  right  one.  It  reinforces 
our  hope. 

And  for  this.  I  thank  you. 

Lech  Walesa.* 
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LET  THEM  GO 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
meet,  the  lives  of  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
Yelena  Bonner  are  in  danger  because 
of  the  brutal,  inhumane,  and  wholly 
unjustified  repression  they  are  suffer- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  the  Soviet  Union 
allow  to  Sakharov  and  Bonner— and  to 
other  victims  of  oppression— the  basic 
freedoms  that  ought  to  be  the  right  of 
all  people.  In  Tuesday's  New  York 
Times,  Sydney  Schanberg  eloquently 
restated  the  case  for  our  continued 
speaking  out  on  this  question,  and  I 
ask  that  his  forceful  and  cogent 
column  be  reprinted  here. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  29.  1984) 

Let  Them  Go 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

Memorial  Day  is  for  remembering  acts  of 
courage  and  sacrifice  in  defense  of  personal 
freedoms,  so  it  is  fitting  on  such  an  occasion 
to  consider  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife. 
Yelena  Bonner. 

This  is  an  American  holiday  and  they  are 
Soviet  citizens,  but  they— by  risking,  and  re- 
ceiving, grave  punishment  for  championing 
civil  rights  and  free  expression  in  a  society 
where  such  activities  are  anathema— have 
become  the  kin  of  humanists  everywhere.  It 
is  why  their  fate  is  so  important  to  all  of  us. 

The  Sakharovs  are  now  confined  in  inter- 
nal exile  in  the  closed  city  of  Gorky.  When 
the  distinguished  theoretical  physicist  went 
on  a  hunger  strike  earlier  this  month— in  an 
attempt  to  pressure  the  Kremlin  into  allow- 
ing his  ailing  wife  to  go  abroad  for  medical 
treatment  for  her  damaged  heart— Soviet 
authorities  responded  by  tightening  their 
confinement.  No  contact  with  friends  or  rel- 
atives in  the  outside  world  has  t>een  permit- 
ted since. 

In  his  early  years  of  protest  against  re- 
pression in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  scientist— 
who  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Soviet  hy- 
drogen bomb  and  was  of  the  stature  of  Op- 
penheimer  and  Teller— was  somewhat  pro- 
tected from  the  system  s  worst  punishments 
by  the  great  prestige  he  enjoyed  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  lost  his  considerable  privi- 
leges and  his  job.  and  he  and  his  famnily 
were  persistently  harassed,  but  other  less 
well-known  dissidents  were  suffering  trials, 
imprisonment,  hard  labor,  confinement  in 
mental  institutions. 

But  now  the  authorities  have  moved  to 
break  the  Sakharovs  as  well— which  must 
mean  they  feel  free  to  do  it  to  anyone.  They 
apparently  no  looger  believe  that  Western 
public  opinion  will  rise  to  a  pitch  that  could 
cause  damage  to  their  interests  abroad. 

It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  know  what 
might  possibly  influence  the  Kremlin  to  re- 
lease this  brave  couple.  But  certainly 'silence 
will  not. 

Dr.  Sakharov  himself— though  he  has 
never  entertained  false  hopes  about  chang- 
ing the  system  by  sudden  strokes— has  nev- 
ertheless always  t>elieved  in  the  usefulness 
and  necessity  of  publicity. 

Yes.  publicity  is  crucial  now.  There  must 
be  a  chorus  of  speaking-out  that  is  impas- 
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sioned  enough  and  convincing  enough  to 
persuade  governments  and  multinational 
corporations  and  individuals  who  have  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviet  Union  that  they  have 
to  do  something.  Not  later,  now.  For  the 
Sakharovs  are  both  very  ill— and  could  die  if 
feet  are  dragged  and  efforts  are  postponed. 

There  is.  in  fact,  a  ready-made  vehicle  for 
focusing  a  current  of  protest  and  appeaMa 
just-finished  film  produced  for  Home  Box 
Office,  the  television  movie  channel.  It  is 
titled,  simply.  ■Sakharov."  and  it  stars 
Jason  Robards  and  Glenda  Jackson.  I  at- 
tended a  screening  of  the  film  last  week, 
and  it  is  very  powerful. 

The  timing  of  its  completion  is  fortuitous, 
but  there's  a  hitch  in  getting  it  on  television 
right  away.  The  executives  at  H.B.O.  de- 
serve credit  for  taking  on  this  project,  but 
they  are  concerned  now  that  rushing  the 
film  onto  the  air  immediately— instead  of 
following  their  original  plan  to  present  it  in 
September,  with  several  months  of  advance 
publicity  to  attract  new  subscribers— could 
cost  them  financially. 

To  their  credit  again,  they  are  giving  seri- 
ous thought  to  an  early  release.  They  are 
listening  to  arguments  from  members  of  the 
Sakharov  family  and  others  that  the  atten- 
tion presently  directed  at  the  plight  of  Dr. 
Sakharov  and  his  wife  is  the  strongest  pub- 
licity the  film  will  ever  have.  I  agree,  and 
add  my  voice  to  thus  appeal. 

Meanwhile,  nothing  has  been  heard  from 
Dr.  Sakharov  since  the  start  of  his  hunger 
strike.  The  Kremlin  will  seek  to  keep  it  that 
way. 

But  communications  blackouts  will  never 
obscure  the  character  of  this  man  they  have 
tried  to  silence— a  man  who  so  galls  them 
for  having  won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in 
1975. 

In  a  superb  magazine  piece  written  before 
the  scientist's  exile  in  Gorky.  The  Times' 
Hedrick  Smith  described  him  this  way:  "Pri- 
vate, reticent,  soft-spoken  and  kindly  as  he 
is.  Sakharov  wears  his  heart  on  his  sleeve. 
When  moved,  he  has  a  vi'orant  sense  of  out- 
rage at  injustice,  a  quick  and  deep  compas- 
sion for  the  suffering  of  others,  a  naive  di- 
rectness in  action  and  speech,  almost  heed- 
less of  the  consequences  for  himself." 

The  Smith  article  also  described  an  ex- 
change in  which  Dr.  Sakharov  was  asked  by 
someone  why  he  kept  going  this  way.  He  re- 
plied: "You  always  need  to  make  ideals  clear 
to  yourself.  You  always  have  to  be  aware  of 
them,  even  if  there  is  no  direct  path  to  their 
realization.  Were  there  no  ideals,  there 
would  be  no  hope  whatsoever.  Then  every- 
thing would  be  hopelessness,  darkness— a 
blind  alley." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Sakhar- 
ovs represent  everyone  who  cares  about  hu- 
maneness and  human  rights.  They  are 
braver  than  nearly  all  of  us.  but  they  are 
not  symbols.  They  are  human  l)eings— and 
they  must  be  .saved.* 


MY  ROLE  IN  UPHOLDING  OUR 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  SILVIO  O'.tONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies'  auxiliary 
conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
This  year  more  than  300,000  second- 
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ary  school  students  participated  in  the 
contest,  competing  for  five  national 
scholarships  which  are  awarded  as  top 
prizes.  First  prize  is  a  $14,000  scholar- 
ship, second  prize  is  $7,000,  third  prize 
is  $4,500.  fourth  prize  is  $3,500,  and 
fifth  prize  is  $2,500.  The  contest 
theme  this  year  was  "My  Role  in  Up- 
holding Our  Constitution." 

This  year's  winner  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  is  Wil- 
liam Wilhelm.  Jr.,  of  33  Leroi  Drive  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  a  city  which  I  repre- 
sent. Mr.  Wilhelm  has  written  an  out- 
standing composition  describing  why 
he  believes  it  is  so  important  to 
become  actively  engaged  in  upholding 
the  tenets  of  the  Constitution. 

I  am  very  proud  to  represent  this 
fine  young  man,  who  has  such  a  clear 
idea  of  his  responsibility  for  citizen- 
ship under  our  Constitution.  There- 
fore, I  insert  the  text  of  his  entry  in 
this  most  important  national  contest 
into  the  Record. 

Mv  Roue  in  Upholding  Our  Constitution 
(By  William  Wilhelm,  Jr.) 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
not  just  the  basic  principles  and  laws  of  our 
nation,  determining  the  powers  and  duties 
of  our  government,  but  also  a  written  in- 
strument guaranteeing  certain  rights  to  its 
citizens. 

As  with  all  rights  and  privileges,  there  are 
responsibilities. 

As  a  citizen  of  this  great  country,  I  have  a 
responsibility  to  support  the  Constitution, 
an(J  through  this  commitment,  become 
keenly  aware  of  my  many  privileges. 

By  active  participation  in  my  school, 
church,  family,  neighborhood,  and  commu- 
nity, I  am  not  only  supporting  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  nourishing  it.  for  if  the  freedom  we 
now  enjoy  is  to  prevail,  it  must  either  be 
nourished  by  the  individual  efforts  of  its 
citizens,  or  die  of  starvation  by  our  indiffer- 
ence. We  cannot  l)ecome  parasites,  taking 
from  our  country  suid  returning  nothing,  for 
to  do  so  would  eventually  deplete  its  re- 
sources. And  we  are  the  most  valuable  asset 
our  country  possesses. 

I  must  learn  all  that  I  can  from  the  teach- 
ers and  schools  that  my  country's  laws  pro- 
vide for  me.  and  use  this  knowledge  to  con- 
tribute, not  only  for  my  personal  growth, 
but  to  the  l)etterment  of  this  nation,  and 
the  people  it  serves.  This  I  can  achieve  only 
through  active  participation  in  the  class- 
room and  through  activities  provided  me 
from  my  scFiool.  I  must  also  comply  with  my 
school's  rules  so  that  each  meml)er  in  it  may 
co-exist  peacefully  and  retain  the  most  fun- 
damental value  of  the  Constitution,  human 
dignity. 

I  must  actively  practice  my  faith,  for  in 
doing  so.  I  become  a  living  example  of  God's 
love  for  mankind.  Fortified  with  this  knowl- 
edge. I  feel  compassion  for  my  fellow  man, 
respect  for  their  individual  differences,  and 
a  strong  feeling  of  brotherhood.  The  same 
emotions  our  forefathers  conveyed  in  the 
Constitution. 

Ever  since  man,  woman  and  child  set  foot 
upon  this  country,  the  family  has  become  a 
symbol  of  the  diligence  and  strength  of  the 
American  people.  Prom  the  days  when  Pil- 
grim families  fought  the  harsh  New  Elng- 
land  winters,  through  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  the  pioneers  up  through  today, 
families   have  endured,   and  struggled   for 
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their  lives  and  rights.  As  a  young  Individual 
I  feel  myself  bound  to  continue  this  great 
tradition  with  pride.  As  a  member  of  an 
American  family.  I  notice  that  those  inevita- 
ble circumstances  that  try  to  tear  the  family 
apart,  most  often  bring  It  closer  together. 
As  these  lies  grow  stronger,  I  have,  and  will 
continue  to  become  aware  of  mutual  re- 
spect, unselfishness,  democracy,  and  the 
highly  praised  American  ability  to  allow  ma- 
jority rule  and  maintain  minority  rights. 
With  this  knowledge  I  am  prepared  to  help 
a  neighbor,  to  participate  in  my  community, 
and  to  l)ecome  a  friend. 

With  »11  of  these  tools,  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  receive,  I  can  become  an 
active  participant  in  my  community.  Por,  as 
in  a  family,  the  problems  and  interests  of 
each  member  affects  us  all,  and  we  must 
work  together.  I-  can  learn  and  obey  the 
rules  of  my  city,  learn  how  It  operates  and 
keep  myBelf  informed  on  political  issues. 

Por.  as  each  drop  of  water  helps  create  a 
stream,  and  each  stream  create  a  river,  what 
I  actively  contribute  not  only  represents  ray 
school,  church,  family,  neighborhood  and 
community,  but  also  my  country,  and  in  ac- 
tively supporting  these  individual  endeavors 
I  am  fully  supporting  the  Constitution. 

As  Adlai  Stevenson  once  said.  "It  seems  to 
me  that  government  is  a  pump,  and  what  it 
pumps  up  is  just  what  we  are,  a  fair  sample 
of  the  intellect,  ethics,  and  the  morals  of 
the  people,  no  better,  no  worse."* 


VFW  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOE  SKEEN 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend New  Mexico's  winner  in  this 
year's  Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  He 
is  Raymond  Niblock.  a  student  at  the 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute  in  Ros- 
well.  I  would  also  like  to  praise  the 
VFW  for  sponsoring  this  contest  and 
for  promoting  patriotism  among  our 
young  people.  Raymond  Niblock's  win- 
ning speech  follows: 
My  Role  in  Upholding  Our  Constitution 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, it  is  my  moral  duty  to  do  the  things  that 
I  believe  would  best  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  We  as  Americans 
should  never  forget  the  words  laid  down  in 
the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  that,  "We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estAblish  jus- 
tice, insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  promote  the  genera 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  We  as  individ- 
uals share  the  moral  obligation  to  uphold 
the  United  States  Constitution  In  the  best 
manner  that  we  see  fit.  Why  is  it  the  duty 
of  each  American  to  do  his  part  in  uphold- 
ing the  constitution?  It  is  our  duty  because 
that  document  belongs  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us.  We  must  see  that  It  survives  the 
test  of  lime. 

The  United  States  Constitution  Is  the 
most  important  document  that  belongs  to 
the  American  people.  It  is  Important  be- 
cause the  constitution  is  the  basis  by  which 
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this  country  exists.  It  is  designed  for  tha 
primary  goal  of  assuring  the  survival  of  this 
great  free  nation.  It  enforces  the  God  given 
freedoms  that  we  Americans  enjoy  today. 

In  upholding  the  constitution,  we  must  re- 
member the  philosophies  that  this  country 
was  based  on  contained  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  This  country  was  founded 
upon  the  ideals  set  that,  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident:  That  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  creator  with  certain  unalienable 
righU,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty. 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  We  must  see 
that  these  ideals  survive  by  oA  individual 
help  in  upholding  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution either  by  military  service  or  partici- 
pation in  the  American  political  processes. 

I  believe  that  military  service  is  the  most 
direct  manner  in  which  one  can  serve 
toward  the  constitution,  for  we  as  Ameri- 
cans must  "provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense" of  this  great  nation.  I  would  find 
great  satisfaction  in  serving  as  a  military  of- 
ficer in  the  armed  forces  to  help  with  lead- 
ership on  the  battlefield  against  the  en- 
emies of  democracy.  However,  there  are 
many  other  ways  that  others  can  serve  as 
well.  Such  as  service  behind  the  lines  with 
supplies  for  the  fighting  forces  or  those 
serving  in  the  medical  corps.  On  the  home 
front,  one  can  serve  in  factories  helping  to 
turn  out  the  equipment  and  ammunition 
that  are  required  overseas.  And,  even  in 
lesser  direct  manner,  one  could  participate 
in  the  selling  of  bonds  if  so  needed  to  help 
pay  for  the  great  debts  in  times  of  direct 
conflict.  We  must  realize  that  the  price  of 
liberty  and  democracy  is  high,  and  to  secure 
those  rights  bestowed  upon  us  by  our  God. 
we  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  and  serve  the 
common  cause.  Americans  have  been  willing 
to  serve  that  cause  since  the  days  of  the  co- 
lonial minutemen  to  those  of  the  modern- 
day  soldier  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
throughout  the  world.  The  military  has 
always  been  the  forceful  arm  of  American 
justice  and  democracy. 

Political  service  is  one  other  way  in  which 
we  as  Americans  can  help  in  strengthening 
the  integrity  of  the  constitution.  Degrees  of 
political  service  can  range  from  aid  in  local 
campaigns  to  running  for  political  office  at 
the  state  or  national  level.  A  good  example 
of  local  political  service  would  l>e  rallying 
for  people  to  register  and  vote  in  the  up- 
coming elections.  Some  people  would  deem 
it  worthy  of  them  to  run  for  a  political 
office  such  as  a  governorship  or  senatorial 
seat.  Within  my  own  personal  goals,  I  want 
to  go  to  law  school  after  I  graduate  from 
college  and  become  an  attorney.  In  later 
years,  if  it  is  within  my  capacity,  I  want  to 
run  for  political  office  in  the  national  con- 
gress such  as  a  representative  or  a  senator.  I 
feel  that  by  holding  either  of  those  posi- 
tions, I  would  best  be  able  to  serve  the  con- 
stitution by  equitable  representation  for  my 
constituents.  Americans  must  realize  that 
equitable  representation  in  our  federal 
system  is  one  of  the  goals  of  our  constitu- 
tion by  the  assurance  that  each  American  s 
rights  are  not  taken  away  by  allowing  one 
faction  of  our  government  to  gain  too  much 
power.  We  must  cherish  the  freedoms  that 
we  enjoy,  and  be  thankful  that  we  have  a 
constitution  that  enforces  those  freedoms. 
In  turn,  we  must  uphold  the  constitution  in 
the  best  ways  that  we  know  how. 

I  love  this  country  very  much  because  I 
believe  in  the  freedoms  and  human  rights  of 
all  peoples.  Serving  this  country  by  doing 
my  part  to  uphold  the  constitution  is  serv- 
ing democracy,  which  is  the  manifestation 
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of  free-mens  will  and  the  devotion  of  honor 
to  his  fellow  citizen. 

This  country  has  long  survived  as  a  sover- 
eign free  nation  in  the  world  l)ecause  its 
legal  constitution  has  been  upheld  for  two 
centures  that  it  has  been  in  existence.  How- 
ever, its  upholding  has  required  the  dedica- 
tion and  the  brave  sacrifice  from  the  great 
Americans  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
assure  that  this  nation,  its  constitution,  and 
freedoms  survive.  I  intend  to  be  one  of  those 
great  Americans  for  there  is  nothing  greater 
than  service  toward  the  freedom  of  a  socie- 
ty, which  in  the  United  States,  is  guaran- 
teed by  our  constitution.* 


HENRY  LAURENS,  RIGHT  MAN 
FOR  THE  JOB 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  an 
essay  written  by  Laura  Croston  of  In- 
dependence, Mo.  The  essay  is  titled 
•Henry  Laurens,  Right  Man  for  the 
Job."  This  essay  recently  won  the  Na- 
tional Sixth  Grade  DAR  History  Essay 
Contest  and  I  wish  to  further  honor 
this  fine  historical  essay  and  its 
author  by  having  it  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  commending  this 
fine  piece  of  writing. 

The  essay  follows: 

Henry  Laurens.  Right  Man  for  the  Job 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1783  was  one  of  the 
most  important  stepping  stones  in  the  histo- 
ry of  our  nation.  It  dictated  that  the  United 
Slates  was  truly  free  and  responsible  for  its 
own  actions  and  fate.  The  future  of  the  new 
nation  was  now  and  forevermore  in  the 
hands  of  true  Americans. 

Congress  selected  Benjamin  Franklin. 
John  Jay.  John  Adams.  Henry  Laurens,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  represent  our  country 
in  the  negotiations.  Thomas  Jefferson  never 
participated,  due  to  his  wife's  grave  illness. 
Although  Jefferson  was  missing,  the  re- 
maining four  carried  out  their  task  well. 

Three  of  these  negotiators  are  fairly  well- 
know,  while  the  fourth  one's  name  has  been 
lost  in  the  mists  of  time,  not  for  the  lack  of 
participation,  but  for  the  lack  of  a  signa- 
ture. Henry  Laurens  participated  in.  and 
contributed  to  the  writing  of  the  treaty.  He 
signed  the  preliminary  agreement  in  No- 
vember of  1782.  This  document  was  then 
sent  to  the  British  Parliament  and  the 
United  States  Congress  to  be  approved. 
Their  approval  was  not  received  in  Paris 
until  late  1783.  Only  then  could  the  negotia- 
tors make  a  few  changes  and  re-copy  the 
document,  which  was  formally  signed  on 
September  3,  1783. 

Because  he  was  not  present  for  the  sign- 
ing of  the  formal  document,  history  has  for- 
gotten Henry  Laurens.  Some  people  have 
called  him  "The  Neglected  Negotiator". 

Although  not  well-known  today.  Henry 
Laurens  was  recognized  as  a  statesman  and 
patriot  during  his  own  lifetime.  Despite  his 
tragic  personal  life,  which  included  the  loss 
of  all  but  four  of  his  children  in  their  early 
childhood,  and  later,  the  loss  of  his  wife. 
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Henry  Laurens  served  his  country  in  many 
ways  and  for  many  years. 

After  a  successful  career  as  a  merchant, 
trader,  and  plantation  owner,  Henry  Laur- 
ens began  his  career  in  politics.  He  served 
on  many  important  committees  in  the  colo- 
nial government,  including  a  term  as  vice- 
president  of  the  colony  of  South  Carolina. 
In  1777.  he  was  elected  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  later  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Continental  Congress 
when  John  Hancock  resigned.  Mr.  Laurens 
later  resigned  the  presidency  over  a  matter 
of  principle,  but  remained  as  a  delegate. 

In  1779.  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Hol- 
land and  was  sent  there  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  Dutch.  On  his  way  to  Holland,  he 
was  captured  by  the  British  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  of  London  under  accusation  of 
treason.  He  was  offered  King'-s  Pardon  if  he 
would  renounce  his  allegiance  to  America. 
He  refused.  After  nearly  four  years  of  semi- 
starvation  and  mal-treatment.  he  was  ex- 
changed for  General  Cornwallis. 

Mr.  Laurens  arrived  in  Paris  just  in  time 
to  add  two  important  items  to  the  treaty: 
boundaries  for  fishing  rights,  and  a  provi- 
sion preventing  the  British  from  carrying 
off  American  property. 

Mr.  Laurens  did  not  sign  the  final  treaty 
of  1783  because  he  was  carrying  out  other 
duties  for  his  country.  At  the  time  of  the 
formal  signing.  Henry  Laurens  was  in 
London,  meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Fox. 
discussing  the  possibility  of  an  American 
ambassador  to  England.  After  completing 
his  final  mission.  Mr.  Laurens  returned 
hom^  to  live  the  remaining  seven  years  of 
his  life  in  retirement.  He  continued  to  re- 
ceive honors  even  after  he  returned  from 
Europe.  A  county  in  South  Carolina  is 
named  for  him. 

While  Henry  Laurens  may  have  t>een  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time  to  t>e  re- 
membered in  history,  we  are  lucky  that  he 
and  his  fellow  delegates  were  the  right  men 
with  the  'right  stuff"  to  do  the  right  job 
protecting  the  freedom  of  our  country.* 


SALUTE  TO  MAXCINE  GUFFEY 


HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  the  National  4-H  is  unexcelled  as  a 
program  dedicated  to  our  youth  and 
the  future  of  American  agriculture.  I 
am  especially  proud  that  one  of  the 
top  4-H  volunteer  leaders,  Maxcine 
Guffey.  is  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Texas. 

Just  recently  Maxcine  Guffey  was 
one  of  52  men  and  women  from  each 
State  selected  for  a  5-day  program  at 
the  National  4-H  Center  in  Chevy 
Chase.  Md.,  designed  to  expand  4-H 
and  its  role  in  educating  America's 
youth. 

A  very  interesting  article  about  Max- 
cine Guffey  appeared  in  the  Texar- 
kana  Gazette  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Texarkana  Gazette,  Mar.  31. 
19841 

Maxcine  Guffey  Honored  at  "Salute  to 
Excellence" 
(By  Herschel  Pincher) 
Drat!"  said  Maxcine  ^Hiffey  after  return- 
ing to  Texarkana  frort  Washington,  DC 
late  this  week.  "I  mi^d  a  free  flight  to 
Havana."  ^ 

Mrs.  Guffey.  who  lives  in  the  Liberty- 
Eylau  commuiflly.  changed  from  a  Pied- 
mont flight  in  Charlotte.  N.C..  only  hours 
before  a  highjacker  took  a  Piedmont  jet  and 
its  passengers  to  Cuba.  ' 

It  would  have  been  exciting."  she  said. 

but  I've  had  a  lot  of  excitement  already 
this  week  ■ 

She  was  honored  at  the  second  4-H  Salute 
to  Excellence  program  at  the  National  4-H 
Center  in  Washington. 

"We  participated  in  a  reception  for 
French  President  Francois  Mitterand  on  the 
While  House  lawn,  "  she  said.  "It  was  hosted 
by  President  Reagan,  and  the  First  Lady 
was  absolutely  stunning.'  So  was  Mrs.  Mit- 
terand. "You  should  have  seen  their  dresses!" 

Mrs.  Guffey  was  one  of  52  outstanding  4- 
H  volunteer  leaders  selected  from  each 
state,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico  to  attend  the  recognition  and  training 
program  supported  by  R.  J.  Reynolds  Indus 
tries  Inc.  and  arranged  by  the  National  4-H 
Council. 

The  Salute  to  Excellence"  congressional 
banquet  in  their  honor  was  held  in  the 
Caucus  Room  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

"There  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  value  of 
your  leadership, '"  U.S.  Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  D- 
N.C.,  told  the  volunteers  in  his  keynote  ad- 
dress at  the  banquet. 

"You  are  the  central  core  of  a  great  pro- 
gram that  has  the  effect  of  an  ever-widen- 
ing ripple  that  will  last  for  generations.  " 

While  in  Washington,  she  also  was  treated 
to  a  tour  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building  and  a 
visit  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mrs.  Guffey  has  served  as  leader  of  the 
LibertyEylau  4-H  club  for  15  years,  and  has 
tieen  memt>er  of  the  Bowie  County  Adult 
Leader  Association  for  12  years.  She  also 
has  tieen  a  member  of  the  Community  Edu- 
cation Council  the  past  four  years,  and 
worked  with  the  Bowie  County  Building 
Program  for  10  years. 

"I  was  very  impressed  with  Washington." 
she  said,  "even  though  security  went 
through  our  purses  after  we  lunched  in  the 
Madison  Building  where  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  housed. "• 


THE    DECLINE    OF    THE    DOMES- 
TIC FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  joining  my  colleagues  in 
the  Footwear  Caucus  in  urging  that 
immediate  action  be  taken  before  our 
domestic  shoe  industry  goes  complete- 
ly under  in  the  face  of  rising  imports. 
In  January,  a  petition  was  filed  with 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
on  behalf  of  the  industry  for  relief 
from  imports  of  nonrubber  footwear. 
This  petition  pointed  out  that  condi- 
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tions  facing  the  U.S.  shoe  industry  and 
its  workers  today  are  far  worse  than  in 
1976  and  1977  when  the  International 
Trade  Commission  found  that  imports 
were  seriously  injuring  the  domestic 
industry.  The  International  Trade 
Commission  has  since  completed  its 
hearing  on  the  petition. 

I  had  joined  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Massachusetts  delegation  in  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  the  ITC  in  support  of 
the  footwear  petition.  We  had  asked 
that  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  be  implemented  to  save  the  foot- 
wear industry  of  New  England  and  the 
footwear  industry  throughout  the 
country.  A  copy  of  our  letter  can  be 
found  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

The  statistics  show  why  immediate 
action  is  so  vital.  Unemployment  in 
the  shoe  industry  now  stands  at  14.9 
percent,  while  production  has  dropped 
to  52  percent  of  1968  levels. 

For  100  years,  my  own  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  stood  No.  1  in  the  rank- 
ing for  the  most  important  footwear- 
producing  State;  it  now  ranks  fifth. 
Production  in  1982  alone  fell  from  the 
1968  levels  of  85.2  million  pairs  to  a 
mere  23.5  million  pairs. 

A  city  in  my  district,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  stands  as  a  prime  example  of 
this  steady  decline.  Once  known  as  the 
Queen  Shoe  City  of  the  World,  with 
more  than  10,000  workers  in  300  facto- 
ries. Haverhill  now  has  less  than  500 
workers  in  only  three  shoeshops.  And 
there  are  other  grim  examples  across 
this  great  Nation. 

But  rather  than  continuing  on, 
citing  statistics,  let  me  include  a  letter 
from  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Haver- 
hill to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  letter  is  a  poignant  state- 
ment of  the  devastating  toll  declining 
domestic  footwear  production  has 
taken  on  our  cities. 

The  letter  follows: 

City  of  Haverhill,  Mass.. 

Office  of  the  Mayor. 

March  14.  1984. 
The  President. 
Mr.  Ronald  Reagan. 
77ie  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  a  State  Legisla- 
tor, and  now  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Haverhill. 
Massachusetts,  I  have  watched  the  slow  de- 
cline of  the  shoe  industry  in  both  our  city 
and  throughout  the  nation.  It  is  grievous  to 
me  and  many  others  that  this  decline  has 
continued,  mainly  because  of  foreign  im- 
ports. 

Haverhill  stands  as  a  prime  example  of 
this  decline.  In  the  1920s,  it  was  known  as 
the  "Queen  Shoe  City  of  the  World"  with 
more  than  10,000  workers  In  over  300  facto- 
ries. Following  the  sharp  decline  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  because  of  imports,  the  city 
suffered  15  percent  unemployment  and  now 
has  only  three  shoe  shops  with  less  than  500 
workers.  The  city  is  only  now  recovering 
from  this  disaster. 

Statistics  compiled  throughout  the  nation 
during  the  past  decade  support  the  conten- 
tion that  a  similar  situation  is  developing  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  where  the  shoe 
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Industry  was  surviving.  Between  1»68  and 
1982,  Imports  of  shoes  Increased  174%. 

An  $8.$  biUlon  industry  employing  135,000 
people  is  being  threatened  unless  the  feder- 
al government  can  take  action  to  slow  the 
rise  of  Imports. 

I  urge  your  support  for  any  efforts  to  cur- 
tail the  rise  of  shoe  Imports  and  also  urge 
you  to  take  the  Initiative  in  this  cause.  I  be- 
lieve this  would  greatly  enhance  your  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  of  domestic  economic 
growth— a  commitment  which  I  share  with 
you. 

My   personal   thanks  for  your  consider- 
ation of  this  matter. 
Yours  truly, 

WnxiAM  H.  Ryan. 

Mayor. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  27,  1984. 
Hon.  Altred  Eckes, 

ChairrMn,  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Eckes:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  five  full  and  complete  consideration 
to  the  petition  presented  Monday  by  the 
Footwear  Industries  of  America,  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  and  Textile  Workers 
Union,  and  the  United  Pood  and  Commer- 
cial Workers  International. 

Section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  pro- 
vides for  import  relief  under  an  "escape 
clause."  We  join  the  petitioners  in  asking 
that  the  provisions  of  Section  201  be  imple- 
mented to  save  the  Footwear  Industry  of 
New  B^ngland,  and  the  Footwear  Industry 
throughout  the  United  SUtes. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Commission  pro- 
vide this  immediate  relief  to  our  domestic 
Industry.  Statistics  show  why  this  action  is 
viUl.  For  Instance,  while  the  average  unem- 
ployment for  U.S.  manufacturing  is  8.3  per- 
cent, shoe  Industry  unemployment  stands  at 
14.9  percent.  At  least  4.000  shoe  workers  lost 
their  jobs  in  1983  alone. 

In  19«8,  nearly  350,000  people  worked  in 
the  nonrubber  footwear  and  allied  indus- 
tries. More  than  230,000  were  in  direct  man- 
ufacturing, and  another  115,000  worked  for 
the  supplier  Industries.  Today,  the  Industry 
has  shrunk  to  only  133.000  manufacturing 
and  90,000  supplier  workers. 

On  an  overall  industry  basis,  profits  have 
fallen  substantially.  In  1982,  the  industry- 
wide pre-tax  net  profit  rate  was  6.1  percent, 
down  from  8.8  percent  in  1981.  For  firms 
producing  fewer  than  4  million  pairs  of 
shoes  a  year,  profit  levels  were  only  3.2  per- 
cent, one  out  of  six  companies  actually  suf- 
fered net  losses  during  1982. 

Yet,  While  American  footww  companies 
reduced  their  production.  Imported  shoes 
made  astonishing  Inroads  Into  the  U.S. 
market.  In  1968.  21.5  percent  of  all  shoes 
sold  In  the  U.S.  were  made  in  other  coun- 
tries; by  1983.  imported  shoes  comprised 
almost  65  percent  of  the  U.S.  market. 

American  companies  will  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  regain  their  economic  vitality  if  this 
flood  of  Imports  continues  to  saturate  our 
markets. 

We  ask  for  your  fair  consideration  of  the 
petition  presented  by  the  Footwear  Indus- 
tries and  the  Interested  labor  organizations. 
Their  request  Is  both  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary if  this  American  industry  is  to  regain 
its  economic  health. 
Very  sincerely, 
Nicholas  Mavroules.  Edward  P.  Boland. 
SUvio  O.  Conte.  James  M.  Shannon, 
Brian  Donnelly.  Joseph  D.  Early.  Paul 
E.  Tsongas,  U.S.S..  Edward  J.  Markey. 
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Joe  Moakley.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
U.S.S..  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Gerry 
E.  Studds.* 


JUVENILE  DIABETES  FOUNDA- 
TION INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
International  is  holding  its  14th 
Annual  International  Conference, 
May  29  to  Jime  3.  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Over  500  delegates  from  the  United 
States,  Brazil,  Canada,  Italy,  Israel, 
and  France,  and  leading  medical  scien- 
tists involved  in  diabetes  research  and 
treatment  will  convene  at  the  Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel  here  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  will  be  hosted  by  the  two  Wash- 
ington area  chapters,  the  Northern 
Virginia  Chapter  and  the  Washington 
Metro  Chapter  of  JDF. 

The  conference  will  focus  on  train- 
ing sessions  to  help  each  of  the  dele- 
gates with  their  fundraising  efforts, 
public  education,  and  special  events 
preparation.  Highlighting  the  confer- 
ence will  be  the  introduction  of  the 
foundation's  new  public  service  "cure" 
campaign  by  JDF  international  chair- 
person, Mary  Tyler  Moore.  In  addi- 
tion, the  foundation  will  announce  its 
1983-84  funding  awards  to  research  of 
some  $2.8  million. 

The  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
International,  a  voluntary,  not-for- 
profit  health  organization,  is  dedicated 
to  finding  the  cause,  cure,  treatment. 
and  prevention  of  diabetes  and  its 
many  complications  through  research. 
Diabetes  afflicts  some  12  million 
^  Americans  and  is  the  third  leadlhg 
cause  of  death  by  disease.  In  10  years 
of  active  fundraising  by  165  JDF  chap- 
ters worldwide,  the  foundation  now 
has  contributed  over  $21  million  to  di- 
abetes research. 

Locally,  two  JDF  chapters  have  been 
serving  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area's  diabetic 
population  for  the  past  12  years,  and 
their  numbers  have  grown  in  volun- 
teers committed  to  finding  the  cure 
for  his  dreaded  disease  and  all  of  its 
complications,  such  as  blindness, 
kidney  failure,  heart  attack,  nerve 
damage,  and  gangrene. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
worked  closely  with  JDF'ers  at  the 
local  level,  I  have  observed  firsthand 
the  effectiveness  of  their  many  suc- 
cessful fundraising  projects  to  help 
find  a  cure  which  many  of  us  believe 
now  may  be  within  the  very  grasp  of 
the  biomedical  scientists  who  just  a 
few  years  ago  despaired  in  the  belief 
that  there  simply  was  no  hope  for  a 
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cure  in  the  foreseeable  future  for  the 
diabetic  patient. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  North- 
em  Virginia  Chapter  and  the  Wash- 
ington Metro  Chapter  of  JDF.  working 
together  jointly  out  of  a  donated 
office  in  Georgetown,  have  raised 
more  than  $200,000  in  the  past  year 
alone.  That  is  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment for  the  many  volunteers  from 
our  community,  including  Washington 
and  its  suburbs  in  Maryland  and 
northern  Virgina,  supported  only  by 
one  paid  person  to  coordinate  their  ac- 
tivities. 

This  kind  of  dedication  and  hard 
work  is  a  credit  to  these  many  volun- 
teers and  complements  that  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment effort  whch  JDF  also  has 
made  to  support  congressionally  man- 
dated funding  for  diabetes  research 
conducted  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  out  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  budget. 

The  record  of  the  Juvenile  Diabetes 
Foundation  International  is  an  envia- 
ble one,  indeed.  In  just  14  years  this 
national  health  agency  has  grown 
from  one  group  of  parents  of  diabetics 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  to  a  world- 
wide organization,  recognized  by  the 
medical  science  community  as  a  reli- 
able provider  of  research  funds  and  a 
responsible  supporter  of  research 
projects  which  may  have  otherwise 
failed  for  lack  of  that  support. 

The  success  of  this  organization  is 
based  on  the  energetic  and  dedicated 
individual  efforts  of  its  volunteers  in 
all  of  its  local  chapters.  The  record  of 
the  two  national  capital  chapters  in 
the  Washington  area  speaks  for  itself. 
I  am  deeply  gratified  that  so  many  of 
these  wonderful  volunteers  are  resi- 
dents of  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  this  House.* 


HANDGUN  ANTICRIME 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968. 
stunned  by  the  murders  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  the  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation designed  to  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  criminal,  the  addict,  the 
deranged,  the  would-be  assassin.  We 
soon  sadly  learned,  however,  that  de- 
fects in  the  law  rendered  it  woefully 
ineffective.  This  ineffectiveness  was 
dramatized  by  the  history  of  the  hand- 
gun used  in  the  attempt  to  kill  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

For  years,  I  have  worked  to  remedy 
those  defects.  Now,  virtually  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  16th  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy,  the 
Senate  Judiciary   Committee   is   pre- 
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pared  to  report  a  bill  not  to  close  the 
loopholes  but  to  create  new  ones  and 
open  old  ones  wider. 

While  keeping  existing,  inadequate 
restrictions  on  snubnosed  guns,  this 
bill  would  allow  interstate  sales  of 
other  weapons  for  the  first  time  since 
1968.  It  would  allow  unlicensed  per- 
sons to  sell  handguns  interstate  with 
no  recordkeeping  requirements.  It 
would  narrow  the  definition  of  a  gun 
dealer,  so  that  pawnbrokers  would  be 
exempt  from  dealer  requirements  and 
from  Federal  inspection.  It  would 
impede  such  inspection  by  requiring 
that  dealers  be  notified  in  advance 
that  Federal  agents  were  about  to  visit 
them. 

In  sum.  this  legislation  would  make 
it  easier  for  criminals  to  get  handguns 
and  make  it  harder  for  police  to  trace 
weapons  and  capture  criminals. 

The  debate  in  the  other  body  is  not 
over.  What  the  final  outcome  will  be 
remains  to  be  seen.  For  my  part.  I  will 
continue  to  work  to  curb  handgun  vio- 
lence. 

My  legislation  has  these  main  fea- 
tures: It  would  totally  ban  snub-nosed 
guns,  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  crimi- 
nal: it  would  provide  for  a  mandatory 
minimum  prison  sentence  for  anyone 
using  or  carrying  a  handgun  in  the 
commission  of  a  felony:  it  would  estab- 
lish a  21-day  waiting  period  before  a 
handgun  could  be  purchased,  to  allow 
time  to  verify  the  eligibility  of  the 
buyer. 

In  addition,  it  would  ban  the  sale  of 
handguns  by  pawnbrokers:  raise  the  li- 
cense fees  for  the  handgun  industry: 
require  better  recordkeeping:  require 
that  the  theft  or  loss  of  a  handgun  be 
reported:  require  that  guns  be  trans- 
ferred through  a  dealer:  and  control 
multiple  purchases  of  handguns. 

In  sum.  what  my  bill  would  do  is 
make  it  harder  for  criminals  to  get 
handgurts  and  easier  for  police  to  trace 
guns  and  catch  criminals. 

What  it  would  not  do  is  deny  a  hand- 
gun to  sportsmen  or  to  those  law-abid- 
ing citizens  who  believe  they  need  and 
have  a  right  to  a  weapon  to  protect 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  a  lot 
of  speeches  in  this  body  lately  about 
anticrime  legislation.  I  think  my  hand- 
gun, bill  is  real  anticrime  legislation. 
Unlike  some  who  call  for  controversial 
changes  in  the  Federal  Criminal  Code. 
I  make  no  sweeping  claim  that  my  bill 
will  stop  crime.  But  I  do  t)elieve  it 
would  help  curb  criminal  violence  by 
restricting  the  flow  of  new  handguns 
into  the  lethal  pool  of  50  million  or 
more  that  now  exist.  It  would  not 
outlaw  handguns,  but  it  would  keep 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  some  out- 
laws. 

_  In  communities  across  the  country, 
public  officials  are  enacting  sensible 
handgun  reforms.  But  handgun  crime 
is  a  national  problem.  It  requires  a  na- 
tional response  if  we  can  ever  hope  to 


control  the  criminal  violence  that 
snuffs  out  thousands  of  innocent  lives 
each  year.# 


EQUAL  ACCESS:  A  BURDEN  OF 
LOCAL  SCHOOLS 

HON.  WILLIAM.  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  the  House  debated  the  so- 
called  Equal  Access  Act.  H.R.  5345,  on 
May  15.  supporters  of  this  legislation 
vigorously  maintained  that  it  would 
not  intrude  on  local  school  districts:  it 
would  not  be  disruptive  of  the  oper- 
ations of  local  schools  and  that  it 
would  not  be  a  burden  on  local 
schools.  In  the  May  23  issue  of  Educa- 
tion Week.  Mr.  Ira  J.  Singer,  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Herricks  Public 
Schools  in  New  Hyde  Park.  N.Y..  con- 
tradicts these  easy  assurances  about 
the  impact  of  this  legislation,  in  an 
essay  titled  Equal  Access  Means  Pro- 
moting Religion."  Mr.  Herricks  notes. 

Omitted  from  any  part  of  H.R.  5345  are 
ways  to  contend  with  the  nightmarish  prob- 
lenr\s  of  providing  for  the  orderly  operation 
of  the  schoolhouse.  the  education  and  wel- 
fare of  the  students,  and  the  costs  to  the 
taxpayer  brought  on  by  such  a  change. 

I  commend  Mr.  Singers  article, 
which  follows,  to  my  colleagues.  I 
think  that  his  articulate  views,  from 
one  working  directly  in  the  schools, 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  House 
in  defeating  the  Equal  Access  Act  on 
May  15. 

The  aVtide  follows: 

Equal  Access  Means  Promoting  Religion 
I  By  Ira  J.  Singer) 

Each  and  every  year,  the  public  schools 
are  confronted  by  new  campaigns,  strate- 
gies, and  loopholes  designed  to  advance  reli- 
gion in  the  schools.  The  motivation  behind 
the  type  of  equal  access"  legislation  defeat- 
ed last  week  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives IS  no  different:  to  probe  and  break 
through  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
embodied  in  our  Constitution. 

H.R.  5345.  a  bill  endorsed  in  this  newspa- 
per by  Representative  Don  Bonker.  Demo- 
crat of  Washington  State,  is  the  latest 
knock  on  the  schoolhouse  door  by  advocates 
of  prayer  in  the  classroom.  Only  this  one  is 
bizarre.  <See  "Are  the  Freedoms  of  Speech 
and  Religion  Meant  To  Be  Mutually  Exclu- 
sive'" Education  W^k.  May  9.  1984  ) 

Although  this  particular  bill  was  defeated 

last    week,    the   debate   on    the   subject   of 

equal  access"   is  far  from  over;  therefore 

its  necessary  to  look  very  carefully  at  what 

such  a  bill  would  do. 

The  bill  says,  in  effect,  that  a  t)oard  of 
education  must  allow  entry  to  the  Rev.  Sun 
Myung  Moon  or  suffer  a  cutoff  of  all  feder- 
al aid.  Say  "no"  to  any  religious  cult  seeking 
to  use  public-school  classrooms  and  your 
gifted,  poor,  and  handicapped  will  suffer  the 
loss  of  federal  assistance.  Representative 
Bonker  says  this  is  the  only  way  to  be  fair 
to  religious  groups.  He  points  cut  that  since 
boards  of  education  say  "yes"  to  student-ini- 
tiated requests  for  stamp  clubs,  computer 


clubs,  or  cheerleading  clubs,  they  must  also 
admit  religious  groups. 

There  is  a  crucial  difference,  however. 
The  consequence  of  saying  "no"  to  a  stu- 
dent-initiated request  for  a  hockey  team  are 
some  disappointed  hockey  players.  Say  "no" 
to  Jews  for  Jesus  and  the  roof  falls  in.  The 
dissimilar  consequences  of  denying  two  such 
requests  makes  very  clear  the  preferential 
treatment  t>estowed  upon  religious  groups 
by  bills  like  H.R.  5345.  Basically,  the  bill 
strips  local  school  boards  of  the  right  to  say 

yes"  or  "no"  to  any  group  seeking  to  use 
public  schoolhouses  and  suljstitutes  a  form 
of  federal  "guidance"  that  no  one  asked  for 
or  needs. 

Many  of  the  groups  certain  to  seek  entry 
into  classrooms  have  made  no  secret  that 
pro.selytizing  young  people  is  their  highest 
priority.  H.R.  5345  would,  at  taxpayer  ex- 
pense, provide  both  a  home  base  and  a  fer- 
tile stalking  ground  for  any  such  group  able 
to  satisfy  the  bills  criteria.  In  New  York 
City  and  many  suburban  districts  with  siza- 
ble Jewish  populations,  for  example.  H.R. 
5345  would  require  that  space  be  provided 
for  Jews  for  Jesus,  a  group  known  for  its 
proselytizing  efforts  among  Jewish  youths. 
It  would  be  ironic  for  the  taxpayers  of  these 
communities  to  be  forced  to  pay  for  space,  a 
teacher,  and  other  related  costs  to  support 
the  recruiting  efforts  of  a  religious  group 
out  to  recruit  their  own  children. 

Furthermore.  New  York  and  other  major 
cities  are  filled  with  Pentecostal  churches  of 
all  sorts,  operating  out  of  storefronts  and 
cramped  tenement  spaces.  But  according  to 
H.R.  '5345.  hard-pressed  public  schools  of 
major  cities  will  be  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  significant  federal  aid  if  they  fail  to  pro- 
vide classroom  space  for  each  and  every  reli- 
gious group  that  seeks  entry. 

Sponsors  of  H.R.  5345  assume  that  all  re- 
quests for  religious  use  of  noninstructional 
time  will  t>e  student-initiated.  But  one  must 
be  truly  naive  to  assume  that  requests  from 
students,  already  recruited  by  or  interested 
in  various  religious  cults,  sects,  and  denomi- 
nations, will  be  "student-initiated."  In  fact, 
it  is  more  likely  that  such  requests  will 
originate  in  religious  planning  offices,  and 
students,  acting  as  middlemen,  will  convey 
them  to  school  authorities.  Boards  of  educa- 
tion currently  respond  to  such  requests  for 
use  of  the  schools  by  making  decisions  based 
upon  what  is  tjest  for  the  children,  the 
schools,  and  the  community,  and  they 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  this  exer- 
cise free  from  federal  threats. 

Furthermore,  school  districts  in  my  region 
now  release  thousands  of  students  for  "re- 
lease-time" activities,  sponsored  primarily 
by  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish  denomi- 
nations. This  bill  could  lead  these  groups  to 
request  that  their  students  remain  in 
public-school  classrooms  in  order  to  pursue 
the  same  activities  currently  offered  in 
church  or  synagogue  facilities. 

Omitted  from  any  part  of  H.R.  5345  are 
ways  to  contend  with  the  nightmarish  prob- 
lems of  providing  for  the  orderly  operation 
of  the  schoolhouse.  the  education  and  wel- 
fare of  the  students,  and  the  costs  to  the 
taxpayer  brought  on  by  such  a  change.  On 
this  latter  point  H.R.  5345  is  quite  vague. 

The  bill  provides  only  for  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  to  provide  space  for  ap- 
proved meetings.  However,  it  also  requires 
that  an  employee  of  the  district  be  present. 
It  is  likely  that  the  cost  of  the  employee  will 
exceed  that  of  the  space.  Since  school  dis- 
tricts will  t>e  required  to  assign  such  employ- 
ees, they  will  have  to  pay  them.  Given  the 
number  of  religious  groups  likely  to  apply 
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for  space,  a  whole  new  department  of  rell- 
gous  counselors  might  be  established,  prob- 
ably represented  by  a  union  and  subject  to 
contractually  agreed-upon  salary  and  bene- 
fiU.  The  possibility  of  significant  new  costs 
is  high. 

According  to  H.R.  5345,  use  of  school 
classrooms  on  "noninstructional"  time  can 
occur  before,  after,  or  even  during  school 
since  the  bill  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
"unassigned"  student  time.  In  the  Lubbock, 
Texas.  e<|ual-access  decision  (a  case  not 
mentioned  by  Representative  Bonker),  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
reversing  li  lower-court  ruling,  stated: 

".  .  .  The  articulated  policy  of  allowing  re- 
ligious meetings  at  a  time  closely  associated 
with  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  school  day 
implies  recognition  of  religious  activities 
and  meetings  as  an  integral  part  of  the  dis- 
trict's extracurricular  program  and  carries 
with  it  an  implicit  approval  by  school  offi- 
cials of  these  programs.  This,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  impressionability  of  second- 
ary- and  primary-age  schoolchildren  and  the 
possibility  that  they  would  misapprehend 
the  involvement  of  the  district  in  these 
meetings,  renders  the  primary  effect  of  the 
policy  impermissible  advancement  of  reli- 
gion." 

The  Lulibock  decision  gets  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  Church-related  activities,  such 
as  those  occurring  immediately  before, 
during,  or  after  school,  would  soon  be  per- 
ceived as  an  Integral  part  of  the  school's  ex- 
tracurricular and  cocurricular  programs.  Al- 
though attendance  would  be  voluntary,  it 
would  become  apparent  to  all  students  in 
the  schooQ  that  religious  activity  had  been 
authorized  and  sanctioned  by  the  board  of 
education.  This  likelihood,  coupled  with  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  threatening  school  districts 
with  penalties  if  they  ".  .  .  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  religious  content  of  the  subject 
at  such  meetings  .  .  . "  would  raise  the  spec- 
ter of  prayer  t>eing  established  in  the  class- 
room under  government  auspices. 

Once  atain,  the  establishment  clause  of 
the  First  Amendment  would  be  violated 
through  this  latest  effort  to  advance  reli- 
gious practice  in  public  schoolhouses. 

In  summary.  H.R.  5345  is  another  way  to 
introduce  religion  and  prayer  into  the  class- 
room. Not  only  does  it  suggest  the  same  con- 
stitutional problems  that  all  such  attempts 
have  generated  in  the  past,  but  it  does  so  In 
a  way  that  uses  the  schools  as  puppets  and 
playthings.  It  would  inject  religious  cults, 
denominations,  and  sects  with  new  economic 
vitality  and  tie  them  inextricably  to  the 
public  schools.* 


HEALTH  CARE  COSTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr,    HAMILTON.   Mr,   Speaker,   I 
would  like  to  Insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  May  30.  1984, 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Health  Cark  Costs 
Everyone  agrees  that  we  must  curb  health 
care  -costs.  The  question  of  how  to  do  it 
comes  up  at  almost  every  public  meeting  I 
holcj.  It  Is  clear  why.  Total  U.S.  expendi- 
tures for  health  care  have  increased  from 
$129/person  in  1960  to  an  expected  $1500/ 
person  this  year.  The  major  factor  in  that 
rise  has  been  hospital  costs,  which  have  in- 
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creased  700  percent  since  1965.  Currently. 
America  spends  11  percent  of  its  income  for 
health  care,  a  simi  much  larger  than  our  ex- 
penditures for  national  defense.  If  the 
present  trends  continue,  the  medicare  trust 
fund  will  be  bankrupt  by  the  early  1990s, 
and  $1  out  of  every  $7  of  GNP  will  be  spent 
on  health  care  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Coupled  with  these  concerns  is  the  grow- 
ing feeling  that  we  may  be  reaching  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns,  and  that  our 
vastly  increased  health  care  expenditures 
have  not  produced  proportionate  gains  in 
our  nation's  health.  Before  1960.  our  lower- 
priced  vaccination,  public  health,  and  hy- 
giene efforts  added  more  to  the  average 
American's  life  expectancy  than  did  the 
post- 1960  shift  toward  medical  high  technol- 
ogy, increased  surgery,  and  higher  costs. 
Moreover,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  several 
other  countries  are  spending  a  fraction  of 
our  expenditure  per  person  on  health  care 
with  equal,  if  not  better,  effect. 

Several  steps  must  be  taken  to  trim  the 
projected  increases  in  health  care: 

Increase  Competition:  Competition  helps 
keep  costs  down.  Hospitals  are  facing  stiff 
competition  from  rapidly  growing  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  (HMOs),  in 
which  members  prepay  a  basic,  fixed  premi- 
um in  return  for  future  care  and  hospitali- 
zation. In  addition,  private,  free-standing 
surgical  clinics,  home  health  care  programs, 
home  birth  centers,  and  hospices  for  the 
terminally  ill  increasingly  compete  with 
hospitals.  Doctors  also  face  increased  com- 
petition, from  less  costly  paramedics,  physi- 
cian extenders,  and  midwives,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  projected  surplus  of  doctors. 

Make  Individuals  More  Cost-Conscious: 
Much  of  the  increase  can  be  traced  to  the 
shielding  of  patients  from  the  direct  cost  of 
their  care.  In  recent  years,  private  insurers 
and  federal  and  state  governments  have 
paid  almost  %  of  all  health  care  costs.  As  a 
result,  individuals  often  seek  more  health 
care  than  they  need.  To  discourage  overuse. 
some  public  and  private  health  care  plans 
require  patients  to  pay  higher  deductibles. 
Others  pay  a  smaller  portion  of  the  bill  if 
the  patient  fails  to  get  a  second  opinion  or 
stays  too  long  at  the  hospital. 

Emphasize  Preventive  Care:  We  need  to 
give  as  much  attention  to  preventing  illness 
as  we  do  to  funding  expensive  treatments 
once  illness  occurs.  Preventive  measures 
range  from  screening  and  vaccination  pro- 
grams to  anti-drunk  driving  and  anti-smok- 
ing campaigns.  A  recent  survey  of  health 
professionals  indicated  that  only  about  10% 
of  the  Improvement  in  mortality  rates  re- 
sulted from  increased  medical  care,  while 
changes  in  lifestyle.  Improved  nutrition,  and 
socioeconomic  conditions  accounted  for 
more  than  50%  of  the  improvement.  Japan 
and  other  countries  with  a  strong  emphasis 
on  preventive  care  have  better  health 
records  then  we  do. 

E>evelop  New  Approaches  to  Treating  Ter- 
minally 111:  Extraordinary  treatment  for  a 
relatively  few,  terminally  ill  patients  ac- 
counts for  a  large  portion  of  federal  health 
care  spending.  About  30%  of  medicare  costs 
are  for  patients  in  their  last  year  of  life. 
This  share  could  sharply  increase  as  new 
life-sustaining  technology  becomes  available 
and  as  the  elderly  increase  in  number. 
There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  terminal- 
ly ill  could  often  be  treated  just  as  well  and 
more  humanely  in  settings  less  costly  than 
the  hospital,  such  as  nursing  homes,  hos- 
pices, or  their  own  homes. 

Revise  Hospital  Payment  Systems:  Major 
medicare  prospective  payment  reforms  are 
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being  introduced  for  hospitals,  and  may  be 
expanded  to  other  areas.  Medicare  will  pay 
hospitals  a  predetermined  figure  for  each 
diagnosed  illness  rather  than  reimbursing 
hospitals  for  incurred  costs,  which  provides 
little  incentive  to  cut  costs.  In  addition, 
more  employers  are  using  Preferred  Provid- 
er Organizations  (PPOs).  negotiating  direct- 
ly with  doctors  and  hospitals  to  handle  their 
employees'  needs  at  discounts. 

Redirect  Medical  Research  Efforts:  An  es- 
timated 25  percent  of  health  care  cost  in- 
creases in  recent  years  have  been  attributed 
to  advances  in  medical  technology,  such  as 
new  scanners  and  artificial  joints.  In  the 
future,  we  must  direct  more  of  our  high- 
tech  capabilities  toward  developing  a  new 
medical  technology  that  can  reduce  the 
costs  of  health  care,  such  as  the  computer- 
ized record-keeping  systems  recently  mar- 
keted. In  addition,  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
that  we  ought  to  concentrate  effort  on  bio- 
medical research  benefiting  vast  numbers  of 
individuals,  rather  than  on  exotic  machin- 
ery and  techniques  (such  as  heart  trans- 
plants) which  benefit  few.  New  drugs  and 
vaccines  often  bring  the  greatest  and  cheap- 
est medical  advances.  Research  in  genetic 
engineering  aimed  at  developing  cheaper 
and  safer  vaccines,  anti-cancer  agents,  and 
hormones  to  protect  against  infection  is  es- 
pecially promising. 

It  is  clear  that  it  will  take  more  than 
minor  tinkering  with  the  present  health 
care  system  to  bring  costs  down.  Increased 
pressure  from  several  fronts  (including  the 
federal  government,  state  governments, 
business,  and  private  insurers)  is  provoking 
fundamental  structural  reform  in  the 
health  care  sector.  In  the  years  ahead,  we 
may  see  most  health  care  contractually  ar- 
ranged (through  HMOs  and  PPOs),  more 
cost-saving  computer  technology  for  hospi- 
tals, new  approaches  to  treating  the  termi- 
nally, ill,  more  care  provided  outside  the  tra- 
ditional hospital  setting,  drug  therapy  for 
more  ailments,  less  shielding  of  individuals 
from  the  cost  of  their  treatment,  and  more 
preventive  care.  A  major  sorting-out  process 
determining  how  future  health  care  will  be 
provided  in  America  is  underway,  driven  by 
the  realization  that  health  care  costs  cannot 
continue  to  rise  unchecked.* 


SUBMINIMUM  WAGE  SOLUTION 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CALirORNlA 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr,  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Oxnard  Press-Courier  on 
May  15  in  support  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  a  subminimum 
wage.  This  proposal  was  introduced  as 
H.R,  5721  on  May  23  by  Representa- 
tive Ron  Packard,  myself,  and  several 
other  colleagues.  I  believe  the  merits 
of  this  legislation  deserve  serious  con- 
sideration by  Congress  this  year. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Subminimum  Wage  Solution 

Six  years  ago.  Ronald  Reagan  said  the 
minimum  wage  had  "caused  more  misery 
and  unemployment  than  anything  since  the 
Great  Depression."  His  charge  continues  to 
be  especially  true  for  black  teen-agers. 
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In  1948,  the  toUl  te«n-a«e  unemployment 
rate  was  nearly  10  percent.  Today,  about  22 
percent  of  white  teens  are  unemployed,  and 
the  corresponding  rate  for  blaclis  Is  tUmost 
50  percent.  This  disparity  is  reason  enough 
for  the  National  Conference  of  Black 
Mayors  to  endorse  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  a  summer  subminlmum 
wage. 

The  measure  would  lower  the  minimum 
wage  from  $3.35  to  $2.50  an  hour  for  those 
IS  to  21  years  of  age  with  afterschool  or 
summer  Jobs  from  May  1  to  Sept.  30  each 
year.  A  similar  proposal  was  ambushed  on 
Capitol  Hill  last  year,  but  there  is  growing 
concern  in  Congress  that  something  must  be 
done  soon  to  alleviate  the  unemployment 
rate  among  black  youths. 

The  Reagan  proposal  would  achieve  that 
objective  faster  than  most  other  federal 
jobc  programs  "at  no  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment." That  is  the  conclusion  of  U.S.  Labor 
Secretary  Raymond  Donovan,  who  contends 
the  subminimum  wage  would  create  500.000 
ne^  Jobs.  This,  qoincidentally.  is  approxi- 
mately the  number  of  black  teen-agers  cur- 
rently seeking  work. 

Many  of  these  youngsters  lack  Jobs  t>e- 
cause  they  lack  rudimentary  Job  skills.  Yet. 
they  are  caught  in  a  vicious  cycle  t>ecause. 
whenever  the  minimum  wage  rises,  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  reduced  for  those 
with  the  fewest  skills.  This  Catch-22  situa- 
tion comes  full  circle  by  the  time  they  reach 
their  early  20s.  Lacking  either  job  experi- 
ence of  skills,  many  of  these  young  adults 
turn  to  crime  or  become  wards  of  the  state. 

The  Reagan  proposal  would  break  this 
cycle  by  recognizing  a  t>asic  law  of  econom- 
ics—that the  demand  for  labor  is  inversely 
related  to  wage  rates. 

Big  Labor,  which  adamantly  opposes  the 
bill,  argues  that  the  subminimum  wage 
would  harm  adult  workers.  Not  likely.  The 
Labor  Department  has  promised  to  impose 
sanctions  on  any  entployer  who  sacrifices  an 
older  worker  for  a  subminimum  wage  em- 
ployee. Moreover,  the  unions'  assumption 
conveniently  forgets  that  lower  wages  would 
create  service- related  jobs,  such  as  delivery 
boys,  ushers  an^  elevator  operators,  that 
businesses  cannot  afford  to  offer  at  the  pre- 
vailing wage  rate. 

The  subminimum  wage  proposal  is  not  a 
panacea  that  will  solve  the  problen\s  of 
black  teen-age  unemployment.  Nor  is  it  a 
Trojan  Horse  to  displace  adult  workers  with 
teens  who  are  then  consigned  to  sweat- 
shops. Simply  stated,  the  measure  would 
give  black  youngsters  an  opportunity  to  get 
on  a  private  payroll  and  gain  job  skills  and 
experience,  instead  of  staying  on  the  federal 
dole. 

Those  congressmen  who  constantly  in- 
veigh against  social  and  economic  mjustice 
can  do  something  about  both  by  promptly 
approving  Jhe  president's  prudent  propos- 
al.* 


WILLOUGHBY  O'CONNELL, 
POSTMASTER  OP  NEVADA,  MO. 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSODRI 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  is  blessed  with  an  abundance 
of  individuals  who  believe  in  service  to 
the  country  and  its  people.  It  has  been 
my   privilege   to   Icnow   an   individual 
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who  exemplified  the  spirit  of  commu- 
nity service  through  years  of  involve- 
ment in  community  activities. 

Willoughby  O'Connell  was  postmas- 
ter of  Nevada,  Mo.  I  came  to  learn 
through  the  years  that  he  was  also 
active  in  a  variety  of  organizations  in 
that  community  and  worked  hard  to 
provide  service  to  senior  citizens  and 
to  disadvantaged  young  people 
through  his  community  involvement. 
On  many  occasions  when  I  would  visit 
Nevada,  he  would  want  to  arrange  for 
me  to  visit  projects  in  the  area. 

Mr.  O'Connell  passed  away  recently. 
His  spirit  and  hard  work  in  behalf  of 
his  community  will  be  missed.* 


DON'T  DESTROY  OUR  DOMESTIC 
POOTWEAR  INDUSTRY 


HON.  NORMAN  E.  D'AMOURS 

OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  next  few  weeks  the  International 
Trade  Commission  will  make  an  ex- 
tremely important  decision  in  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  American  shoe  work- 
ers and  their  families.  The  ITC  will 
decide  whether  or  not  a  proud  old 
American  industry  will  continue  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
people,  or  whether  it  will  be  con- 
demned to  death  as  a  result  of  foreign 
subsidies  and  cheap  labor. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire there  have  been  61  plant  closings 
over  the  last  12  years.  More  than 
10,000  workers  have  lost  their  jobs  in 
small  towns  and  cities  like  Manches- 
ter. Nashua,  and  Somersworth.  Lay- 
offs at  Bass  Shoe  in  Berlin  have  been 
devastating  to  a  community  that  was 
already  reeling  from  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  far  above  the  national  aver- 
age. 

Nationwide,  unemployment  in  the 
shoe  industry  remains  about  twice  the 
national  average.  Production  capacity 
is  disappearing  and  import  penetration 
has  risen  to  70  percent. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
writing  to  the  ITC  to  demand  relief., 
and  hope,  for  American  workers  and 
their  families.  We  simply  cannot  allow 
the  ITC  to  give  American  workers 
"the  boot.  "• 


CHABAD  YESHIVA  HONORS  THE 
GARDNERS 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Yeshi- 
va  Ohr  Elchonon  Chabad  will,  on  June 
11.  1984,  pay  tribute  to  Andrew  and 
Yvette  Gardner  for  their  outstanding 
efforts  on  behalf  of  both  the  Yeshiva 
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and    the   entire   Los   Angeles   Jewish 
community. 

The  gala  dinner  honoring  the  Gard- 
ners is  an  especially  important  event 
in  the  history  of  Jewish  education  on 
the  west  coast.  It  is  the  first  annual 
banquet  of  the  Yeshiva  Ohr  Elchonon 
Chabad.  It  is  also  a  celebration  of  the 
successful  development  of  an  orthodox 
educational  institution  with  services 
reaching  all  the  way  from  preschool 
toddlers  to  senior  citizens. 

The  Gardners  were  among  the  first 
families  to  recognize  the  potential  of 
the  Yeshiva  both  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  as  a  center  of  compassion 
and  spirituality.  They  have  brought  to 
the  Yeshiva  an  abundance  of  creativi- 
ty, imagination,  energy,  and  optimism. 
When  others  said,  "no,"  "not  yet,"  "It 
won't  work."  "It  can't  be  done,"  the 
Gardners  led  the  way  toward  success. 

True.  Yeshiva  Ohr  Elchonon 
Chabad  had  to  meet  awesome  finan- 
cial and  organizational  challenges. 
Perhaps  Andrew  Gardner  was  un- 
daunted because  he  lived  through  the 
hell  of  the  Holocaust.  He  survived  the 
terrible  conditions  of  a  Nazi  labor 
camp  and  lived  through  the  unspeak- 
able horrors  of  the  Mauthausen  Con- 
centration Camp.  During  the  years  of 
World  War  II.  Andrew  Gardner  lost 
almost  his  entire  family.  The  Gard- 
ners—once a  large,  well-to-do,  pious 
and  prominent  family  in  Hungary- 
were  reduced  to  a  few.  broken  survi- 
vors. 

In  their  support  for  Jewish  institu- 
tions. Andrew  and  Yvette  have  endeav- 
ored to  support  those  values  of  Juda- 
ism which  were  the  very  life  and 
breath  of  pre-War  Eastern  European 
Jewry.  They  have  worked  not  only  for 
Yeshiva  Ohr  Elchonon  Chabad.  but 
also  for  numerous  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Israel. 

The  success  of  the  Yeshiva  in  devel- 
oping a  large,  modern  campus  aiid  an 
extensive  educational  program  iri  a 
few  short  years  reflects  the  force  and 
genius  of  the  worldwide  leader  of  the 
Chabad-Lubavitch  movement,  the  La- 
bavitcher  Rebbe.  Rabbi  Menachem  M. 
Schneersohn.  Following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  sainted  predecessor.  Rabbi 
Joseph  Isaac  Schneersohn.  the  present 
Chabad  leader  has  worked  tirelessly 
for  the  extension  of  Jewish  education 
into  every  segment  of  the  population. 

Yeshiva  Ohp-  Elchonon  Chabad,  in 
addition  to  its  formal  curriculum,  fea- 
tures a  wide  range  of  outreach  pro- 
grams bringing  religious  education  and 
spiritual  uplift  to  senior  citizens, 
newly  arrived  Soviet  and  Iranian  refu- 
gees, housewives,  busy  professionals, 
and  troubled  individuals  hitherto  rel- 
egated to  the  outer  fringes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

On  June  11.  1984.  not  only  students, 
faculty  and  supporters  of  Yeshiva  Ohr 
Elchonon  Chabad,  but  also  a  deeply 
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appreciative  community  will  Join  in  sa- 
luting Andrew  and  Yvette  Gardner 
and  in  wishing  them  long  life  and  good 
health.* 


ENVIRONMENTAL  RELATED 
I  DISEASES 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  said  that  politics  is  a  dirty  busi- 
ness, but  rarely  is  that  made  so  obvi- 
ous as  it  was  yesterday  when  Walter 
Mondale  tried  to  use  victims  of  asbes- 
tos-related diseases  and  maligned  a 
reputable  company  to  enhance  his 
own  political  fortunes.  While  on  the 
campaign  trail  in  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Mondale  called  efforts  to  compensate 
victims  B  bail-out  of  a  guilty  corpora- 
tion, and  implied  that  those  seeking  to 
solve  the  issue  were  acting  against  the 
interest*  of  the.victims. 

The  concerned  parties  in  the  asbes- 
tos compensation  issue,  particularly 
the  victims,  deserve  far  more  than  to 
be  used  as  pawns  in  a  campaign.  And. 
they  deserve  more  than  the  cheap 
shots  and  grandstanding  which  char- 
acterized Mr.  Mpndale's  remarks. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  must  ad- 
dress this  vital  issue.  But  compensa- 
tion does  not  mean,  impuning  a  reputa- 
ble company  or  seeking  to  drive  it  out 
of  business  throwing  over  20,000 
Americans  out  of  work.  It  does  not 
mean  paying  one  victim  $1  million  and 
another  zero.  It  does  not  mean  making 
lawyers  wealthy.  And,  it  does  not 
mean  giving  all  the  compensation  to 
current  victirris  and  leaving  nothing 
for  future  victims.  What  compensation 
tneans  is  establishing  an  equitable  and 
efficient  system  that  will  compensate 
victims  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and 
one  that  requires  all  liable  parties  to 
share  in  the  burden,  including  the  U.S. 
Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  learn  the 
facts  about  asbestos-related  diseases 
and  their  causes  and  to  work  for  a 
proper  Solution  to  the  problem.  Soap- 
box rhetoric  is  not  part  of  the  solu- 
tion.* 
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ry  as  a  lay  apostle  and  founder  of  the 
Campaigners  for  Christ  and  Holy- 
Land  U.S.A.  in  Waterbury.  Conn.  I 
know  Mr.  Greco.  He  is  a  remarkable 
man  whose  work  has  also  been  recog- 
nized in  an  official  citation  issued  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  In  the  citation  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Connecticut  Gen- 
eral Assembly  offered  Mr.  Greco  its 
sincerest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

Mr.  Greco's  apostolate  is  remarkable 
for  both  its  duration  and  commitment. 
During  the  past  50  years,  he  has 
worked  in  prisons,  prepared  and  given 
Christian  radio  broadcasts,  taught  in 
many  classrooms  and  helped  the  poor 
and  needy  in  countless  ways.  One  of 
his  special  missions  has  been  minority 
groups,  and  be  began  his  work  with 
them  long  before  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  country  recognized  the  need.  He 
has  done  much  charitable  work  for  mi- 
nority groups,  and  lives  a  life  reminis- 
cent of  that  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi. 
A  chronicle  of  Mr.  Greco's  exceptional 
life  has  been  prepared  by  Sister  Jose- 
phine Valenti  of  the  Holy-Land  Con- 
vent. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  Mr.  Greco  as 
a  citizen  of  Connecticut  and  the 
United  States  and  I  would  like  to 
extend  to  him  the  very  best  wishes 
and  congratulations.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  GRECO 
FOR  HIS  50  YEARS  AS  A  LAY 
APOSTLE  AND  POUNDER  OP 
HOLY-LAND  U.SA.,  WATER- 
BURY, CONN. 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  CONNECTICtTT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1984 
•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  John 
Greco  who  has  recently  celebrated  his 
89  birthday  and  his  golden  anniversa- 
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Cuba,  this  is  a  fitting  day  to  honor 
those  few  war  veterans  still  surviving. 
This  day.  July  17,  unofficially  named 
"Santiago  Day"  by  the  soldiers  fight- 
ing in  Cuba,  has  been  celebrated  for 
years  by  both  the  Spanish  American 
war  veterans  and  their  families. 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  recognize  and  honor  the 
26  living  veterans  from  the  Spanish 
American  War.  who  fought  for  the 
freedom  of  Cuba  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  democratic  ideals.  These  ideals 
and  these  men  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  resolution.* 


SPANISH  AMERICAN  WAR 
•      VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

*  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  a  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  recognize  July  17. 
1984  as  "Spanish  American  War  Veter- 
ans Day." 

The  Spanish  American  War.  often 
forgotten  as  one  of  our  shortest  v;ars. 
marked  a  significant  turning  point  in 
U.S.  history.  Although  the  Spanish 
American  War  lasted  only  4  months, 
this  conflict  culminated  in  the  emer- 
gence of  our  Nation  as  a  world  power. 
tAls  war,  between  America  and  Spain, 
began  in  April  1898  over  the  liberation 
of  Cuba  as  a  Spanish  colony.  Our  vic- 
tory in  July  1898  assured  the  Cubans 
their  freedom  from  Spain  and  gave 
the  United  States  possession  of  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. 

Motivated  by  ideals  of  freedom  and 
democracy,  more  than  392,000  Ameri- 
cans courageously  volunteered  to  fight 
in  the  Spanish  American  War.  Today, 
just  26  of  these  proud,  brave  war  vet- 
erans survive.  The  average  age  of 
these  men  Is  over  100  years  old,  with 
all  26  ranging  in  age  from  98  to  108. 

As  July  17,  1984  marks  the  86th  an- 
niversary of  the  surrender  of  Santiago, 


AFFIRMATION  OF  THE 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  NANa  L.  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

*  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republic  of  Turkey  claims  that  the 
Armenian  Genocide  of  1915-23  is  a 
myth  perpetrated  by  Armenian  ex- 
tremist organizations.  Our  own  De- 
partment of  State  has  attempted  to 
dissuade  this  body  from  recognition  of 
this  terrible  event  on  the  claim  that 
the  record  is  ambiguous.  Notwith- 
standing the  extensive  documentation 
in  the  archives  of  Turkey's  World  War 
I  friends  and  foes  attesting  to  the  fact 
of  the  Armenian  Genocide.  I  should 
like  to  share  with  this  body  a  contem- 
porary affirmation  of  this  crime 
against  humanity. 

From  April  13-16.  1984,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Permanent  People's  Tribu- 
nal convened  in  Paris  to  review  the 
question  of  the  Armenian  Genocide. 
The  Tribunal  is  an  intemationad  body 
of  leading  scholars,  intellects,  and 
public  officials.  Those  in  attendance 
for  the  special  session  on  the  Armeni- 
an Genocide  were: 

Madjid  Benchikh  (Algeria),  profes- 
sor of  international  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Algiers; 

Georges  Casalis  (France),  theolo- 
gian, professor  emeritus  at  the  Institut 
Protestant  de  Theologie.  Paris; 

Harald  Edelstam  (Sweden),  former 
ambassador  to  Chile  and  Algeria; 

Richard  Falk  (United  States),  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  at  Prince- 
ton University;. 

Ken  Fry  (Australia),  Member  of  Par- 
liament; 

Andrea  Giardina  (Italy),  professor  of 
international  law  at  the  University  of 
Rome; 

Sean  Mac  Bride  (Ireland),  jurist. 
President  of  the  International  Peace 
Bureau,  Nobel  and  Lenin  Laureate, 
and  American  Medal  for  Justice; 

Leo  Matarasso  (France),  lawyer, 
Paris; 

Adolf o  Perez  Esquivel  (Argentina), 
Nobel  Peace  Laureate,  General  Coor- 
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dinator  of  the  'Servicio  Paz  y  Justicia 
en  America  Latina"; 

James  Petras  (United  States),  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York; 

Francois  Rigaux  (Belgium),  profes- 
sor at  the  Faculte  de  Droit,  Universite 
Catholique.  Louvain: 

Ajit  Roy  (India),  economist  and  jour- 
nalist; and 

George  Wald  (United  States),  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  biology.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Nobel  Laureate  in  Physiology 
or  Medicine.  1967. 

The  Tribunal's  verdict  was  an- 
nounced on  April  16.  1984.  as  follows: 

The  Armenian  populations  did  and  do 
constitute  a  people  whose  fundamental 
rights,  both  individual  and  collective,  should 
have  been  and  should  l)e  respected  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  law; 

The  extermination  of  the  Armenian  popu- 
lations through  deportation  and  massacre 
constitutes  a  crime  of  genocide,  not  subject 
to  statutory  limitations  within  the  Conven- 
tion of  9  December  1948  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 
With  respect  to  the  condemnation  of  this 
crime,  the  aforesaid  Convention  is  declara- 
tory of  existing  law  in  that  it  ttUies  note  of 
rules  which  were  already  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  incriminated  acts; 

The  Young  Turk  government  is  guilty  of 
this  genocide,  with  regard  to  the  acts  perpe- 
trated between  1915  and  1917; 

The  Armenian  Genocide  is  also  an  ■inter- 
national crime"  for  which  the  Turkish  state 
must  assume  responsibility,  without  using 
the  pretext  of  any  discontinuity  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  state  to  shun  that  responsibil- 
ity; 

This  responsibility  mainly  implies  the  ob- 
ligation to  recognize  officially  the  reality  of 
this  genocide  and  the  consequent  damages 
suffered  by  the  Armenian  people;  and 

The  United  Nations  Organization  and 
each  of  its  memt)ers  have  the  right  to 
demand  this  recognition  and  to  assist  the 
Armenian  people  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  denial  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide  by  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
serves  no  constructive  purpose.  Falsifi- 
cation of  the  historical  record  is  some- 
thing which  the  Department  of  State 
must  assiduously  avoid.  Our  great 
Nation  cannot  prevent  future  geno- 
cides if  we  cannot  openly  recognize  the 
first  such  tragedy  of  this  century.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  CARL  O. 
HANSEN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
extend  recognition  to  one  of  my  con- 
stituents on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Ventura  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Lt.  Carl  O.  Hansen  joined  the  Ven- 
tura Police  Department  on  March  30. 
1964.  and  has  served  in  assigrunents  as 
patrol  officer,  motor  officer,  detective. 
traffic    investigator,    and    administra- 
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tion  officer.  He  achieved  the  rank  of 
sergeant  in  1972  and  lieutenant  in 
1979. 

During  the  time  he  has  worked  as  a 
police  officer,  he  earned  a  B.A.  degree 
in  criminal  justice  from  Laverne  Col- 
lege as  well  as  becoming  involved  in 
numerous  community  groups,  includ- 
ing Boy  Scouts,  Big  Brothers,  Masonic 
Lodge,  Tri-Counties  Sports  Car  Club, 
and  Peace  Makers,  a  law  enforcement 
motorcycle  club. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
wishing  Lt.  Carl  Hansen  and  his  wife 
Shirley  a  very  happy  retirement.* 


THE  4-YEAR  STRUGGLE  TO 
INTER  AN  UNKNOWN  SERVICE- 
MAN FROM  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  unknown 
soldier  issue  began  with  a  letter  from 
my  constituent.  Mike  Wherley,  in  Oc- 
tober 1980.  In  his  letter.  Mike  noted 
the  absence  of  a  Vietnam  unknown  at 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  even  a  marker 
to  indicate  why.  His  letter  was  duly 
"bucked"  or  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Legislative  Liaison 
for  a  response.  Prom  the  initial  re- 
ponse  from  the  Army,  we  learned  that 
the  same  strict  criteria  standards  for 
selection  of  an  unknown  from  World 
War  I.  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean 
conflict  were  being  used  for  Vietnam, 
and  that  at  the  time,  there  were  only 
three  partial  remains  at  the  Army 
Central  Identification  Laboratory  in 
Hawaii.  None  of  these  partial  remains 
met  with  the  standards  for  selection  of 
an  unknown;  there  was  an  80-percent- 
remains  criteria  which  they  did  not 
meet.  All  other  remains  that  had  been 
returned  from  Vietnam  had  been  iden- 
tified. Following  this  response,  an  ex- 
change of  letters  between  Mr.  Good- 
ling  and  the  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Sonny  Montgomery, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Army  John 
Marsh  ensued,  but  with  no  resolution 
of  the  issue. 

This  led  to  the  meeting  on  July  7, 
1981,  of  Mike  Wherley,  Harold  Red- 
ding, a  Vietnam  veteran,  and  my  staff- 
er Kimberly  Bums  with  Lt.  Col.  James 
P.  King  of  the  Army's  Civil  Works 
Office  in  the  Pentagon.  Mike  and 
Harold  understood  three  promises  to 
have  been  made  at  that  meeting: 

First,  that  the  guards  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  be  informed 
of  the  situation  of  an  unknown  for 
Vietnam  and  be  instructed  to  inform 
visitors  who  might  ask  about  Public 
Law  93-43  which  authorizes  the  inter- 
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ment  of  an  unknown  from  Vietnam, 
and  that  an  investigation  was  being 
pursued  for  the  selection  of  such  an 
unknown: 

Second,  that  a  temporary  plaque 
citing  Public  Law  93-43  be  placed  next 
to  the  permanent  bronze  plaque  ex- 
plaining the  selection  process;  and 

Third,  that  the  80  percent  remains 
criteria  be  waived,  and  only  the  re- 
quirements of  the  aforementioned 
public  law  be  used  in  the  selection  of 
an  unknown  from  Vietnam;  namely, 
that  an  unidentified  U.S.  serviceman 
who  died  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
years  of  our  involvment  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  be  interred  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington 
Cemetery. 

A  second  meeting  at  the  Pentagon 
with  Lt.  Col.  King's  replacement  Maj.. 
now  Lt.  Col  Dave  Peixotto  took  place 
on  October  6.  Major  Peixotto  was  un- 
aware of  the  promises  that  Mike  and 
Harold  understood  to  have  been  made, 
which  had  not  been  carried  out.  Again, 
the  waiving  of  the  80  percent  criteria 
was  urged  with  the  plea  that  a  tempo- 
rary plaque  be  installed  until  an  un- 
known could  be  interred.  Another 
letter  exchange  between  myself  and 
Secretary  Marsh  ensued;  Marsh  apolo- 
gized for  the  "misunderstanding" 
about  the  plaque  and  stated  that  he 
would  speak  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  about  waiving  the  80  per- 
cent criteria. 

In  November  1981,  two  sets  of  letters 
to  Secretary  Marsh  and  Weinberger 
with  a  total  of  71  signatures  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  sent  urging  that 
the  80  percent  criteria  be  waived.  Also 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  Mike  Wher- 
ley. and  I  met  with  Mrs.  Ann  Mills 
Griffiths  of  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia 
to  discuss  and  try  to  resolve  the 
league's  oppositon  to  the  interment  of 
an  unknown  soldier  from  Vietnam. 
Fearing  that  such  an  action  would 
close  the  book  on  the  Vietnam  era  and 
that  all  serious  attempts  to  gain  an  ac- 
counting for  our  missing  in  Vietnam 
would  then  halt,  the  league  opposed 
and  continued  to  opposed  interment. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  1982,  a 
letter  exchange  between  the  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  and  the  Army  and 
myself  continued  with  no  resolution. 
That  spring.  Mike  was  able  to  speak  to 
Secretary  Weinl>erger  when  he  came 
to  York,  Pa.,  to  give  the  commence- 
ment speech  at  York  College.  In  July 
there  were  indications  that  Secretary 
March  was  about  to  make  a  decision 
on  interment,  but  no  definite  action 
was  taken. 

On  September  28.  1982.  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  413 
urging  the  President  to  provide  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  for  the  inter- 
ment on  an  unknown  from  Vietnam  at 
Arlington  Cemetery.  There  were  70  co- 
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sponsore    within    2    months,   but   no 
action  was  taken  on  the  resolution. 

In  December  1982,  Jack  Anderson 
wrote  a  column  in  which  he  claimed 
that  I  introduced  this  resolution  at 
the  urging  of  Secretary  Marsh  and 
that  the  stalling  over  Interment  was 
because  of  infighting  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Mike  Wherley  refut- 
ed this  charge  in  the  York  Sunday 
News,  explaining  that  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  having  aroused  my  interest  and 
concern  on  this  issue. 

On  February  3,  1983.  Mike  Wherley 
and  I  met  with  Comdr.  Stewart  Ring. 
Al  Barry,  and  Dick  Childress  from  the 
administration  in  my  Washington 
office.  The  next  day  In  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Weinberger.  I  reiterated  my 
desire  to  see  a  temporary  plaque  in- 
stalled at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  and  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  present  a  folder  on  the  partial 
remains  they  had  to  the  Vietnamese  at 
their  next  meeting  to  discuss  an  ac- 
cotmting  of  American  missing  to  make 
a  final  good-faith  effort  to  identify 
those  remains  and  if  they  proved  to  be 
unidentifiable  %t  this  point  to  inter 
them  at  the  tomb. 

Secretary  Weinberger  approved  of 
the  idea  of  a  temporary  plaque,  and 
after  yet  another  meeting  with  his 
representatives  in  my  office,  plans 
were  made  for  the  installation  of  two 
plaques  at  the  tomb,  one  next  to  the 
permanent  bronze  plaque,  and  a  move- 
able one  actually  where  the  Vietnam 
unknown  would  be  interred.  The 
plaques  were  installed  on  May  30, 
1983. 

Previously,  in  April,  I  reintroduced 
my  resolution  urging  the  President  to 
allow  for  the  interment  of  a  Vietnam 
unknown.  When  no  further  progress 
to  such  an  end  was  made  by  Veterans 
Day  1983,  I  met  with  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  William  Gianelli  and 
Lt.  Col.  Dave  Peixotto  at  my  Washing- 
ton office  on  December  15.  While  Mr. 
Gianelli  assured  me  that  the  80-per- 
cent criteria  was  no  longer  a  stumbling 
block,  he  continued  to  cite  the  paucity 
of  the  remains  at  hand  as  the  reason 
for  holding  off  on  interment.  This 
meeting  was  followed  by  yet  another 
letter  to  Secretary  Weinberger,  urging 
that  Public  Law  93-43  be  used  as  the 
only  criteria  for  Interment. 

On  April  12.  almost  a  year  after  the 
introduction  of  my  second  resolution.  I 
called  Secretary  Gianelli's  office  for  a 
definite  response  and  was  informed 
that  a  decision  had  indeed  been  made 
to  inter  the  partial  remains.  An  offi- 
cial announcement  followed  on  April 
13.« 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  THE 
WAR  POWERS  ACT:  AN  EMERG- 
ING CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  National  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America  with  Dr.  John 
R.  Sllber,  the  distinguished  president 
of    Boston    Uni\;ersity.    Among    the 
many  highly  respected  Americans  who 
served  on  the  Commission  chaired  by 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  Dr.  Silber  was 
one  of  the  most  diligent  and  best  in- 
formed. As  a  result  of  his  experience, 
he  has  written  a  paper  entitled:  "Cen- 
tral American   and  the  War  Powers 
Act:     An     Emerging     Constitutional 
Crisis,"    which    details    the    foreign 
policy  mistakes  provoked  during  the 
last  dozen  years  by  congressional  con- 
straints on  Presidential  prerogatives. 
Dr.  Silber  concludes  that: 
We  have,  through  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  through  the  Amendments  that  have 
followed  in  its  wake,  institirtionalized  Nev- 
ille Chamberlain  as  the  preferred  model  for 
American  presidents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  Dr.  Silber's  though- 
ful  paper  to  every  Member  of  this 
body  concerned  about  putting  a  halt 
to  the  "dangerous  whipsaw  which  has 
rendered  American  foreign  policy  inef- 
fective and  erratic." 
Central  America  and  the  War  Powers  Act: 
An  Emerging  Constitutional  Crisis 
(By  John  R.  Silber) 
.,-  The  United  States  stands  alone  in  the 
world  as  a  nation  in  which  foreign  policy  is 
a  matter  of  constant  and  often  embittered 
public  controversy,  not  merely  between  the 
party  In  office  and  its  opponents,  but  within 
the  parties  themselves,  and  even  within  the 
party  controlling  the  executive  branch.  One 
reason  for  this  is  doubtless  the  lack  of  party 
discipline,  a  lack  characteristic  of  presiden- 
tial government  structured  by  the  doctrine 
of  separated  powers. 

No  President— Democratic  or  Republi- 
can—however farsighted.  however  decisive 
he  may  be,  can  formulate  or  maintain  an  ef- 
fective and  consistent  foreign  policy  in  the 
present  circumstances.  These  circumstances 
comprise  an  increasing  external  challenge 
and  a  series  of  congressionally  mandated  re- 
straints on  the  executive  branch.  Together 
they  provide  a  dangerous  whipsaw  which 
has  rendered  American  foreign  policy  inef- 
fective and  erratic.  The  situation  in  Central 
America  provides  a  current  ajid  critical  ex- 
ample. 

The  Kissinger  Commission  concluded  that 
Nicaragua,  recipient  of  more  than  15,000 
tons  of  war  material  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Bloc  in  1983  alone,  "serves  as  a 
base  of  subversion  through  overland  Infil- 
tration of  people  and  supplies  that  can 
affect"  all  of  Central  America. 

Nicaragua  provides  a  safe  haven  for  Salva- 
doran  terrorists  and  their  leaders,  it  pro- 
vides radio  facilities  to  help  them  coordi- 
nate their  attacks,  and  it  participates  in  the 
Soviet-Cuban  spy  network  that  now  blan- 
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kets  all  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbe- 
an. Nicaragua  is  training  an  army  that  is 
five  times  larger  than  any  other  army  in 
Central  America,  an  army  which  threatens 
peaceful  countries  such  as  Costa  Rica,  a  de- 
mocracy without  an  army,  and  Panama, 
soon  to  be  responsible  for  the  defense  and 
security  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  leaders 
of  both  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  told  the 
Kissinger  Commission  that  they  believe 
they  will  be  attacked  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
years,  perhaps  as  few  as  one  or  two,  perhaps 
as  many  as  three  or  four,  if  the  kind  of 
build-up  that  is  going  on  now  in  Nicaragua 
is  allowed  to  continue. 

Addressing  the  Kissinger  Commission. 
President  Suazo  Cordova  of  Honduras  said: 
"The  regime  established  in  Nicaragua 
poses  a  threat  to  the  rest  of  Central  Amer- 
ica in  two  ways:  first,  because  of  its  constant 
harassment  and  sponsorship  of  violence  and 
terror  In  the  area  and  second,  because  of 
the  disproportionate  size  of  its  military  es- 
tablishment, which  has  upset  the  balance  of 
power.  This  balance  must  now  be  restored. 
Our  neighbors  have  become  a  serious  prob- 
lem, and  for  that  reason  we  need  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  our  Internal  defenses  to  pro- 
tect our  sovereignty  and  our  historical  and 
cultural  heritage." 

Yet  extraordmarily.  It  Is  the  United 
States,  not  Nicaragua,  not  Cuba,  not  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  stands  condemned  by 
the  World  Court  for  violating  International 
law.  The  flagrant  violations  of  international 
law  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates 
are  well  known  and  documented— the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  Cuban  and  Nic- 
araguan  supply  of  the  Leninist  Insurgents  in 
El  Salvador  are  merely  two  obvious  exam- 
ples. But  ironically,  it  is  the  United  States, 
acting  in  the  defense  of  democracy  which 
must  publicly  reject  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
court  which  it  has  long  supported.  And  we 
become  more  aind  more  divided  against  our- 
selves in  a  welter  of  accusations  and 
counter-accusations.  Not  just  the  President, 
but  our  country  as  a  whole  is  Ijelng  whip- 
sawed.  And  if  half  of  the  Impetus  for  the 
whipsaw  is  the  increasing  strategic  and  mili- 
tary and  propaganda  power  of  our  enemies, 
the  other  half  comes  from  within,  and  Is 
traceable  to  the  violations  of  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  wrestled 
for  a  long  time  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
restrain  power  without  negating  it.  Their 
answer  was  a  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
in  which  the  Constitution  assigns  the  power 
to  conduct  foreign  policy,  and,  deriving 
from  this,  the  role  of  Commander-in-Chief, 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 
Congress,  as  a  deliberative  and  legislative 
body.  Is  to  share  In  the  determination  of 
foreign  policy,  but  the  President  Is  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  conduct.  There  is  no  more 
remarkable  example  of  this  In  our  history 
than  the  fact  that  the  Port  Sumter  crisis  oc- 
curred with  Congress  out  of  session.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  conducted  the  opening  stages 
of  the  Civil  War  as  a  purely  executive  act. 
and  Immediately  after  Fort  Sumter,  he 
called  Congress  into  special  session  on  July 
4th,  allowing  the  Congress  80  days  In  which 
to  assemble.  During  the  interim,  he  called 
up  the  mUitia,  Initiated  the  blockade  of 
southern  ports,  raised  an  army  of  300,000 
volunteers  and  authorized  the  suspension  of 
habeas  corpus.  It  is  doubtful  that  he  could 
have  gotten  most  of  these  actions  through 
Congress  in  the  form  of  legislation,  al- 
though when  the  Congress  finally  met  on 
July  4.  1861.  it  tacitly  approved  his  faits  ac- 
complis. 
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This  separation  of  powers  continued  es- 
sentially unaltered  until  about  a  de<^ade  ago. 
But  beginning  with  the  War  Powers  Act  of 
1973.  we  have  arrived  at  a  situation  where 
the  separation  of  powers  has  been  danger- 
ously compromised.  The  provisions  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  deprive  the  President  of 
the  power  to  back  his  diplomacy  with  mili- 
tary action  short  of  an  all-out,  declared  war 
Confronting  challenges  of  the  sort  posed  by 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador,  the  President 
has  only  three  choices,  all  of  them  bad:  he 
can  do  nothing;  he  can  declare  war.  or  he 
can  try  to  find  his  way  through  a  thicket  of 
legal  restraints  that  impetle  his  decisions 
and  that  almost  Inevitably  gire  rise  to  accu- 
sations of  Illegal  conduct.  These  are  clearly 
unsatisfactory  alternatives. 

To  understand  why  any  president— Re- 
publican or  Democratic— will  be  ineffective 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  we  must  ex- 
amine how  the  President's  hands  have  been 
tied  by  a  group  of  laws,  amendments,  and 
continuing  resolutions  which  place  loo 
much  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy,  especially  the  military  aspects 
of  it.  in  the  hands  of  a  deliberative  rather 
than  an  executive  body.  The  constitutional- 
ity of  many  of  these  measures  has  yet  to  be 
thoroughly  tested:  it  is  high  time  that  they 
were.  It  is  my  hope  that  either  Congress  or 
the  Executive  Branch  will  create  a  situation 
in  which  these  can  be  given  a  decisive  con- 
stitutional test. 

The  War  Powers  Act  of  1973  was  a  drastic 
response  to  the  Vietnam  war.  It  was  passed 
over  the  veto  of  the  President,  and  to  many 
it  seemed  a  good  Idea  at  the  time.  President 
Johnson  had  tried  to  conduct  a  full-scale 
and  protracted  war  as  if  it  were  a  simple 
police  action.  Congress  was  complicit  in  this 
error,  but  by  the  end  of  ^e  war.  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  were  con- 
vinced that  at  least  the  conduct  of  the  war 
had  t>een  a  serious  mistake.  alt)eit  they  had 
diverse  and  contradictory  reasons  for  the 
conclusion  they  held  in  common.  However, 
by  limiting  the  President's  ability  to  deploy 
U.S.  forces  the  War  Powers  Act  essentially 
put  control  of  crucial  U.S.  military  actions 
into  the  hands  of  the  Congress.  The  effects 
of  this,  perhaps  unforeseeable  In  1973.  are 
all  too  clear  now.  In  a  world  in  which  sub- 
version, terrorism,  and  constantly  changing 
geostrategic  pressures  are  the  rule,  the  US 
Congress  must  now  be  consulted,  "in  every 
possible  instance."  in  advance,  on  the  de- 
ployment of  our  military  forces.  Troops  may 
not  be  introduced  anywhere  outside  the 
United  States  without  full  reports  being 
made  to  Congress  within  48  hours.  The 
President  may  not  have  troops  for  more 
than  90  days  in  any  area  where  hostilities 
are  ongoing  or  imminent  without  explicit 
approval  from  Congress.  The  difficulty  in 
deciding  whether  hostilities  are  imminent  or 
whether  they  are  ongoing— the  examples  In 
Lebanon  and  examples  in  Central  America 
abound  in  the  ambiguities  of  just  this  ques- 
tion—is readily  apparent.  Without  a  specific 
act  of  Congress,  the  President  is  always 
open  to  the  accusation  that  he  is  not  abid- 
ing by  this  law. 

This  means  that,  simply  by  doing  nothing. 
Congress  can  force  the  President  to  with- 
draw U.S.  troops  within  90  days.  There's  no 
ambiguity  about  that.  It  means  that,  short 
of  declaring  war.  Congress  must  pass  a  bill 
announcing  exactly  how  long  and  on  what 
terms  U.S.  Troops  will  t>e  allowed  to  remain 
~ somewhere.  This  means  that,  in  an  area  of 
foreign  policy  and  military  action  in  which 
secrecy  is  often  essential,  publicity  is  man- 
datory. 
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But  the  War  Powers  Act  al.so  has  its  effect 
on  Congress  itself,  as  a  consequence  of  Its 
allowing  Congress  a  role  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  Rarely,  if  ever.  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  has  there  been  more 
divisiveness,  more  striking  of  inconsistent 
poses,  and  more  downright  confusion  about 
foreign  policy  than  there  is  right  now.  In 
this  election  year,  not  only  the  determina- 
tion, but  the  conduct,  of  foreign  policy  has 
become  a  political  football 

The  War  Powers  Act  has  now  been  joined 
by  a  host  of  general  and  ad  hoc  restrictions 
on  the  President's  power  to  act  effectively. 

These  issues  Involve  national  survival.  To 
limit  the  President  to  a  foreign  policy 
choice  of  either  doing  nothing  or  declaring 
war  denies  him  adequate  tools  for  the  con- 
duct of  diplomacy.  Yet  this  Is  precisely  the 
choice  now  imposed  upon  him  if  he  wants  to 
avoid  any  accusations,  however  unfounded, 
of  taking  illegal  action.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  there  is  not  a  power  in  the  world,  from 
Upper  Volta  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  does 
not  use  clandestine  force  except  the  United 
States  The  consequence  of  this  policy  may 
well  be  national  suicide,  as  we  reach  the 
point  where  we  signal  to  our  enemies  the 
message  that  we  cannot  draw  a  line  until 
they  land  on  our  l>eaches  and  that  there  is 
consequently  almost  no  limit  as  to  how  far 
they  can  go. 

There  is  a  clear  historical  parallel  in  the 
rise  of  Nazi  Germany.  In  which  Hitler, 
through  a  series  of  small  increments  made 
himself  master  of  Europe 

The  Soviets  operate  In  just  such  a  fashion, 
extending  their  power  wherever  they  can. 
probing  to  see  where  or  whether  we  will 
draw  the  line.  The  shotting  down  of  the 
Korean  airliner  over  Kamchatka  is  one  ex- 
ample. They  have  discovered  that  we  will 
tolerate  a  Soviet  client  state  In  Cuba  and  a 
major  Soviet  offensive  capability  on  that 
island.  We  tolerate  squadrons  of  MiG-21 
and  MiG-23  bombers,  a  well-equipped 
combat  brigade  of  Russian  soldiers,  and  an 
intelligence  network  In  Cuba.  All  of  this  is 
in  direct  violation  of  the  understanding  be- 
tween Kennedy  and  Khrushchev  of  1962. 

We  have  shown  the  greatest  reluctance  to 
proceed  militarily  against  Soviet  proxies  in 
our  hemisphere,  although  the  presence  of 
such  proxies  clearly  violates  both  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  OAS  charter. 

If  we  do  not  remove  the  restrictions  on 
the  effective  management  of  foreign  policy 
that  now  hinder  the  President,  we  ma>< 
some  day  face  a  Soviet  Union  willing  and 
able  to  wage  war  on  its  own  terms  In  our  ter- 
ritory, or  In  Central  America  at  such  a  level 
of  intensity  that  the  refugee  problem  in  the 
United  States  l)ecomes  catastrophic 

This  is  not  an  inevitable  outcome.  The 
Soviet  Union,  although  Imperialistic.  Is  cau- 
tiously so.  Its  leadership  is  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  realists  in  the  use  of 
power.  They  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
power,  and  they  recognize  clearly  drawn 
lines.  This  is  true  also  of  their  proxies  and 
their  surrogates.  We  should  be  Instructed  by 
the  caution  with  which  Castro  responded  to 
our  liberation  of  Grenada.  By  our  action,  we 
made  patent  to  the  world  that  Castro 
cannot  protect  his  clients  against  deter- 
mined and  rapid  action  by  the  United 
States.  The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  Suriname.  which  immediately 
expelled  its  Cuban  advisers. 

But  can  anyone  doubt  that  If  the  adminis- 
tration had  filed  a  bill  for  the  Invasion  of 
Grenada.  Congress  would  still  t>e  debating 
it?  And  It  is  entirely  likely  that  If  we  were 
still  dithering  atx>ut  what  to  do  In  Grenada. 
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the  Cubans  with  Soviet  suppojj^  would  have 
so  drastically  and  substantially  reinforced 
their  military  presence  on  that  island  that  it 
would  have  taken  a  major  military  action  to 
remove  them,  one  that  would  have  been 
very  costly  in  lives  of  Americans.  Cubans, 
and  Grenadans. 

In  pursuing  a  more  rational  and  flexible 
policy  in  Central  America,  we  will  l)e 
making  a  terrible  mistake  if  we  fail  to  sup- 
port the  revolution  for  democracy  through- 
out the  region,  including  the  betrayed  revo- 
lution in  Nicaragua.  Our  commitment  to  the 
democratic  revolution  that  is  sweeping  the 
region  rightly  puts  us  in  support  of  the 
rel)el  forces  in  Nicaragua,  most  of  whom 
were  active  opponents  of  Somoza.  One  of 
them.  Eden  Pastora.  was  the  most  effective 
military  leader  in  the  movement  that 
brought  Somoza  down. 

Our  commitment  tb  this  democratic  revo- 
lution also  justifies  and  compels  our  support 
of  the  government  of  El  Salvador.  We 
should  continue,  and  increase.  If  possible, 
the  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  to  force 
them  In  the  direction  of  democracy.  And  we 
should  give  sufficient  support  to  El  Salva- 
dor in  order  to  ensure  its  survival  as  a  demo- 
cratic country. 

We  cannot  achieve  either  of  these  goals— 
the  introduction  of  democracy  in  Nicaragua, 
or  the  preservation  of  democracy  in  El  Sal- 
vador-without  strong  bipartisan  support 
for  a  rational  foreign  policy.  We  cannot  de- 
velop such  support  if  the  Congress  contin- 
ues on  Its  course  of  breaking  down  the  wall 
separating  Itself  from  the  executive  branch, 
arrogating  to  itself  not  merely  the  making 
of  foreign  [jollcy,  but  Its  detailed  implemen- 
tation. 

Not  the  least  of  the  bad  legacies  of  the 
Vietnam  war  is  the  extent  to  which  Lyndon 
Johnsons  compromised  attempt  to  defend 
the  imperfect  democracy  in  Saigon  against  a 
perfect  totalitarianism  in  Hanoi  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  model  of  what  happens 
when  the  executive  is  free  to  implement  for- 
eign policy.  This  catastrophic  event  has 
purged  the  national  memory  of  other,  far 
more  relevant  examples,  not  the  least  of 
them  the  resolute  actions  by  which  Johnson 
himself  in  1965.  in  concert  with  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  restored  democ- 
racy to  the  Dominican  Republic.  By  that 
intervention  we  established  democracy  so 
firmly  that  there  has  been  19  consecutive 
years  In  which  power  has  changed  hands  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  without  violence. 
The  other  great  examples  are  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's decision  to  treat  secession  as  the 
genuinely  national  crisis  that  It  was.  rather 
than  allowing  a  deeply  divided  Congress  to 
tie  his  hands,  and  Harry  S.  Truman's 
prompt  and  courageous  support  of  South 
Korea. 

Korea,  we  should  rememt>er.  was  the  last 
time  the  communists  engaged  in  an  overt  in- 
vasion of  one  of  our  allies.  Truman  forced 
them  into  adopting  a  policy  of  covert  sub- 
version and  the  use  of  proxies.  But  we  have 
not  yet  developed  an  adequate  response  to 
the  more  sophisticated  Soviet  approach  that 
has  t>een  developed  as  a  consequence  of 
Korea.  As  we  confront  the  situation  raised 
by  their  more  recent  policy,  olir  options  are 
more  complex  and  the  way  by  no.  means  so 
clear.  But  one  thing  is  clear:  the  president 
should  be  free  to  be  as  resolute  as  Lincoln 
and  Truman.  We  have,  through  the  War 
Powers  Act  and  through  the  amendments 
that  have  followed  In  its  wake,  institutional- 
ized Neville  Chaml)erlain  as  the  preferred 
model  for  American  presidents.  If  we  re- 
member what  Chamberlain's  policies  led  to. 
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we  may  yet  decide  that  It  la  time  to  reverse 
this  disastrous  trend. 
The  hoar,  however,  is  late.* 


HONOR  HARRY  HOWARD  HOOK 
&  LADDER  CO.,  NO.  1.  OP  PORT 
CHESTER.  N.Y. 


HOIi  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

I  OP  mw  TOKK 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSKIfTATtVES 

Thunday,  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Harry 
Howard  Hook  Sc  Ladder  Co.,  No.  1,  of 
Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  in  my  home,  West- 
chester Cotinty,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
125th  year  of  service  to  its  community 
and  Nation. 

Harry  Howard  Hook  &  Ladder  Co.  No.  1— 
125th  Year  op  Service 

In  the  spring  of  1858.  a  group  of  young 
men  felt  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Village  of 
Port  Chester  necessitated  the  formation  of 
a  hook  and  ladder  company.  A  temporary 
organization  was  formed  and  after  many 
meetings,  these  men  started  a  campaign  to 
raise  fimds  to  purchase  a  ladder  truck  and 
other  equipment  necessary  to  fight  fires.  A 
document  dated  September  20.  1858,  lists 
one  hundred  names  of  individuals  and  the 
amoimts  of  money  they  gave  to  "purchase 
hooks,  ladders  and  other  implements  neces- 
sary to  form  a  hook  and  ladder  company". 
Negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the 
famed  Chief  Engineer  of  the  New  York  City 
Fire  Department,  Harry  Howard,  to  pur- 
chase a  surplus  ladder.  For  the  simi  of  $90. 
Harry  Howard  sold  these  men  a  hand  drawn 
ladder  truck  and  included  a  large  platform 
ladder,  hooks,  poles  and  other  pieces  of 
equipment  to  start  a  fire  company.  The  first 
regular  meeting  of  the  newly  formed  fire 
company  was  held  on  October  13,  1858.  It 
was  this  meeting  that  the  first  members  and 
fire  officers  were  elected  and  a  company 
name  chosen. 

The  following  month,  the  stocltholders  of 
the  truck  met  and  agreed  to  petition  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Fire  Department 
for  the  acceptance  of  their  property  and 
convey  it  into  becoming  part  of  the  Port 
Chester  Fire  Department.  The  board  of 
trustees,  at  their  meeting  of  December  3, 
1858.  received  the  communication  from  the 
stockholders  and  voted  to  accept  the  fire 
equipment.  At  the  same  time  the  board 
voted  to  confirm  the  name  of  this  new  orga- 
nization to  be  the  Harry  Howard  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company  No.  1,  malting  the  organi- 
zation and  its  name  a  permanent  part  of  the 
Port  CheBter  Fire  Department. 

As  the  new  fire  company  grew,  so  did  its 
association  with  Chief  Harry  Howard.  It  is 
recorded  that  in  1868,  as  a  token  of  his  ap- 
preciation for  the  naming  of  the  fire  compa- 
ny after  himself,  the  famed  Chief  presented 
the  company  with  an  oil  portrait  of  himself, 
posed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  City  of  New  York  Fire  Department. 
The  members  graciously  accepted  this  fine 
gift  and  elected  Harry  Howard  an  honorary 
memlier  of  the  fire  company.  The  oil  paint- 
ing was  one  of  many  in  a  long  line  of  gifts 
that  "Uncle  Harry",  as  he  was  affectionate- 
ly known  to  the  boys,  brought  to  the  gallant 
volimteers  that  bore  his  name. 

A  long  parade  of  Harry  Howard  men  have 
not  only  battled  fires  but  have  proudly 
served  our  great  country  in  all  wars  and  oon- 
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fUcts  from  the  Civil  War  to  Viet  Nam. 
During  the  125  years  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity, 10  men  of  Harry  Howard  have  en- 
riched the  company  by  serving  as  Chiefs  of 
the  Port  Chester  Fire  Department.  Today 
the  company  holds  proud  several  members 
who  have  heroically  earned  medals  of  valor, 
citations  and  distinguished  service  awards 
while  in  the  line  of  duty.  Through  these  125 
years,  579  men  of  Harry  Howard  have  vol- 
imteered  their  time,  efforts  and  expertise  to 
provide  the  Village  of  Port  Chester,  the  Vil- 
lage of  Rye  Brook  and  surrounding  commu- 
nities. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  honoring  the  long  line  of 
firefighters  who  have  served  the 
Harry  Howard  Hook  &  Ladder  Co.  and 
our  Nation  so  valiantly  for  a  century 
and  a  quarter  for  a  job  well  done.* 


MOVING  THE  U.S.  EMBASSY  TO 
JERUSALEM 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
fusal of  the  President  to  locate  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Jerusalem,  the  capital 
of  Israel,  has  led  to  a  curious  situation 
whereby  the  American  Consulate  Of- 
fices in  Jerusalem  appear  to  operate  as 
an  independent  entity  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  State  Department  in 
Washington  rather  than  to  our  Am- 
bassador to  Israel,  who  is  in  Tel  Aviv. 

The  anomalous  situation  and  the  po- 
tential perils  and  pitfalls  this  could 
create  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  were  dis- 
cussed recently  by  David  dayman,  di- 
rector of  the  Israel  office  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress,  and  Peretz 
Levine,  a  research  intern  in  the  office, 
in  an  article  in  the  April  1  issue  of  the 
Jerusalem  Post.  The  Washington  Post, 
In  an  April  5  article,  reported  on  the 
Clayman-Peretz  article  and  offered 
comments  by  American  officials  de- 
fending the  situation.  On  April  4,  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  Convention 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  United 
States  to  correct  the  situation  regard- 
ing the  status  of  the  Consulate  Offices 
in  Jerusalem. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
three  items  I  have  mentioned  and  ask 
that  they  be  reprinted.  The  articles 
follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  5,  1984] 

U.S.,  Jewish  GROtjp  Trade  Charges  Over 

Consulate 

(By  Edward  Walsh) 

Jerusalem,  April  4.— A  major  American 
Jewish  organization  meeting  here  has  at- 
tacked as  "intolerable"  the  U.S.  Consulate's 
independent  dealings  with  the  Israeli-occu- 
pied West  Bank  and  said  the  Jerusalem  mis- 
sion's status  undermines  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Middle  East. 

But  U.S.  officials  today  termed  the  criti- 
cism "ridiculous"  and  potentially  dangerous 
'for  U.S.  diplomats  in  this  emotion-charged 
city. 
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In  an  article  published  in  the  Jerusalem 
Post  on  Simday  and  statements  today,  lead- 
ers of  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
charged  that  the  consulate's  status  as  an  In- 
dependent diplomatic  mission  gave  the  ap- 
pearance of  'the  would-be  embassy  to  a 
PLO-Palestlnlan  state." 

While  most  American  consulates  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  embassy  In  the 
country  In  which  they  are  situated,  the  con- 
sulate in  Jerusalem,  with  offices  in  both  the 
Jewish  western  part  of  the  city  and  the 
Arab  east,  reports  directly  to  Washington. 

The  Jewish  organization  said  that  if  legis- 
lation before  Congress  to  require  the  trans- 
fer of  the  U.S.  Embassy  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Je- 
rusalem Is  not  enacted,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration should  at  least  put  the  Jerusalem 
consulate  under  the  control  of  the  embassy, 
ending  the  independent  status  it  has  had 
since  Israel  became  a  state  In  1948. 

Now.  according  to  the  article,  written  by 
David  Clayman,  director  of  the  Israel  office 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  and 
Peretz  Levine,  a  research  intern  for  the  or- 
ganization, the  consulate  "conducts  its  af- 
fairs in  ways  that  are  inimical  to  Israeli  and 
American  interests." 

In  response.  Wat  T.  Cluverlus.  the  U.S. 
consul  general  here,  said  today,  "Accusa- 
tions that  the  consulate  pursues  anything 
but  U.S.  foreign  policy  In  the  Middle  East 
are  ridiculous." 

A  U.S.  official  in  Israel,  who  spoke  later  to 
reporters  on  condition  he  not  be  named, 
said  the  charges  that  the  consulate  "is 
somehow  anti-Israel  or  pro-PLO  (Palestine 
Liberation  Organization)  are  not  only  ridic- 
ulous on  the  face  of  it  given  U.S. -Israel  rela- 
tions, but  in  some  ways  a  bit  irresponsible. 
For  anyone  to  label  a  U.S.  government  Insti- 
tution or  its  personnel  as  anti-Israel  could 
be  taken  as  license  by  irresponsible  people." 

An  official  said  there  have  been  no  threats 
against  the  consulate  or  its  employees,  but 
that  "if  you  point  at  that  place  and  say.  It 
is  against  us.'  who  knows  what  some  crazy 
might  do?  " 

Terrorist  actions  by  extremist  Jewish 
groups  are  a  subject  of  increased  concern 
here.  In  recent  months,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  attacks  on  Moslem  and  Christian 
targets  here  by  an  underground  Jewish 
group  called  Terror  Against  Terror. 

After  the  U.S.  response,  Theodore  R. 
Mann,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  said  at  a  press 
conference  that  it  was  "highly  unlikely" 
that  the  charges  against  the  consulate  by 
his  organization  would  encourage  violence 
by  Jewish  extremists. 

But  he  said  that  U.S.  policy  toward  Jeru- 
salem, as  symbolized  by  the  consulate,  "ap- 
pears to  be  saying  that  Jerusalem  is  &n  ap- 
propriate capitsU  for  whatever  emerges  in 
the  West  Bank.  I  find  that  gross." 

Clayman  said  in  an  interview  that  he  does 
not  consider  the  consulate  "pro-PLO"  but 
he  said  that  is  the  "perception  "  of  many  Is- 
raelis. He  said  his  dispute  was  not  with  Clu- 
verius  or  other  consulate  officials,  whom  he 
praised,  but  with  the  U.S.  policy  of  not  rec- 
ognizing Jerusalem  as  Israel's  capital  and  of 
operating  an  Independent  diplomatic  mis- 
sion here  that  has  no  formal  ties  with  the 
Israeli  government. 

Between  1948  and  1967,  when  Jordan  con- 
trolled East  Jerusalem  and  the  West  Bank, 
the  United  SUtes  had  independent  consul- 
ates in  both  Arab  East  Jerusalem  and 
Jewish  West  Jerusalem.  Following  the  war. 
In  which  Israel  captured  East  Jerusalem 
and  the  West  Bank,  the  consulate  became  a 
single  administrative  entity. 
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The  consul  general  has  continued  to  live 
in  West  Jerusalem  while  consular  services 
such  as  the  processing  of  visa  applications 
were  done,  after  the  war.  in  East  Jerusalem. 
The  consulate  also  was  made  responsible  for 
reporting  to  the  State  Department  on  activi- 
ties in  the  West  Bank,  a  task  that  has  of  ne- 
cessity led  it  to  develop  contacts  with 
strongly  nationalistic  Palestinians  who  sup- 
port the  PLO. 

Cluverius  reports  directly  to  Washington 
amd  Is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  U.S  Am- 
bassador Samuel  W.  Lewis  in  Tel  Aviv.  The 
only  other  similarly  independent  U.S.  con- 
sulate is  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  Jerusalem  Post  article  complained 
that  consular  services  are  provided  in  an 
overwhelmingly  Arab  environment"  in  Elast 
Jerusalem  and  that  as  a  result  the  feeling 
is  reinforced  that  the  consulate  serves  Arabs 
and  not  Jews."  It  said  that  by  meeting  regu- 
larly with  "pro-PLO  Arabs"  and  other  ac- 
tivities, consulate  officials  have  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  diplomatic  decency." 

Until  today.  U.S.  officials  in  Israel  had  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  issue,  saying  the  dispute 
would  be  settled  in  Washington.  But  it  was 
clear  that  Lewis.  Cluverius  and  other  senior 
American  diplomats  in  Israel  strongly 
oppose  any  change  in  the  status  or  oper- 
ations of  the  embassy  or  the  consulate. 

The  issue  of  the  consulate's  status  is  tied 
to  the  emotional  question  of  Jerusalem, 
which  the  Israeli  government  has  declared 
its  "eternal  capital"  but  which  is  also  a  holy 
city  to  Moslems  and  Christiaru. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
Jerusalem  as  Israel's  capital,  maintaining 
that  the  cuy  is  a  separate  entity  whose 
status  is  to  be  decided  by  negotiations.  Of 
the  nations  that  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  Israel,  only  Costa  Rica  has  its  embassy 
here.  The  others,  like  the  United  States, 
maintain  their  embassies  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Israeli  officials  have  tried  to  steer*  clear  of 
the  dispute  over  the  embassy's  location  lest 
they  be  accused  of  interfering  in  domestic 
U.S.  politics.  At  times  they  have  seemed 
almost  embarrassed  by  the  furor  over  the 
bill  by  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  (D- 
N.Y.)  which  they  clearly  believe  is  doomed 
to  defeat  or  a  veto  by  President  Reagan. 

Israeli  Cabinet  secretary  Dan  Meridor  on 
Sunday  called  the  embassy  controversy  an 
internal  American  debate." 

He  denied  that  the  Israeli  Embassy  in 
Washington  was  attempting  to  bring  about 
a  compromise.  "It  has  not  been  initiated  by 
us. "  he  said.  "We  are  not  involved  and 
therefore  there  has  t)een  no  need  to  ap- 
proach us  regarding  a  compromise  on  the 
matter.'" 

Meridor  repeated  Israers  longstanding 
policy  on  Jerusalem  as  the  country's  capital 
and  said  that  the  city,  "being  our  capital, 
and  a  united  city,  is  the  normal  place  for 
the  embassy,  not  the  consulate.  And  every- 
body knows  that  there  is  this  consulate,  we 
had  our  reservations  and  remarks  about 
this,  and  everybody  knows  them. " 

"There  is  an  awful  lot  of  symbolism  in- 
volved."' a  U.S.  official  said  of  the  dispute. 
"This  is  a  unique  city.  There  are  people  all 
over  thi(  world  who  would  be  very  upset  by 
any  implication  of  a  change  in  western 
policy  toward  this  city,  especially  by  the 
U.S.'' 

The  tug  of  war  over  the  status  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  U.S.  Consulate's  often  uncom- 
fortable role  in  it  was  most  recently  exem- 
plified by  the  fate  of  Brandon  H.  Grove. 
Cluverius"  predecessor  here. 

Grove  was  a  frequent  target  of  Israeli  crit- 
icism, but  when  he  was  nominated  to  be 
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U.S.  ambassador  to  Kuwait  last  year  the 
nomination  was  rejected  by  the  government 
of  Kuwait  because  he  had  served  in  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Statement  on  thi:  U.S.  Consulate  in 
Jerusalem 

Since  1948.  when  Israel  became  a  slate. 
American  policy  has  designated  Jerusalem  a 
corpus  separatum,  that  is.  neither  a  part  of 
Israel,  nor  a  part  of  any  other  country  or 
territory.  In  fact,  in  the  years  following 
1967  this  policy  has  been  quietly  violated  by 
the  assignment  of  responsibility  for  the  Ad- 
ministered Territories  to  the  Consulate  in 
Jerusalem.  Thus.  Jerusalem,  since  1967.  has 
t)een  treated  in  U.S.  diplomatic  practice  as 
the  de  facto  center,  or  capital,  of  what  is 
usually  called  the  West  Bank— the  site  of  a 
potential  PLO/Palestlnian  state. 

While  the  Consulate  develops  contacts 
and  develops  its  political  links  with  pro-PLO 
and  nationalist  Arabs  in  the  Territories,  it 
refuses  to  meet  with  Arab  moderates  such 
as  those  who  represent  the  Village  Leagues 
and  others.  The  Consulate  reports  directly 
to  Washington,  bypassing  the  Embassy  in 
Tel  Aviv.  Regarding  Israel  and  the  Israeli 
government,  the  Consulate  follows  a  careful 
policy  of  isolation.  The  Consul  General  is 
not  accredited  to  the  Israeli  authorities,  and 
the  Consulate  maintains  no  official  ties  or 
relations  on  the  national  level  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Israel. 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  United  States 
to  remedy  this  anomalous  situation:  the 
U.S.  Consulate  General— the  representative 
of  the  American  people  and  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment—should conform  to  normal  diplomatic 
practice  regarding  accreditation  to  and  rela- 
tions with  the  host  country.  It  is  ironic  and 
intolerable  that  the  only  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  in  Jerusalem  should 
t>e  allowed  to  disregard  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  the  nation  of  which  that  city  is 
the  capital. 

[Prom  the  Jerusalem  Post.  Apr.  1.  19841 

Consular  Contravention 
(By  David  Clay  man  and  Peretz  Levene) 

American  embassies  are  located  in  the 
capital  city  of  every  country  with  which  the 
U.S.  enjoys  full  diplomatic  relations— except 
one.  The  exception  is  Israel,  an  ally  of  the 
U.S.  and  a  sister  democracy.  Even  in  the 
case  of  communist  East  Germany,  where 
the  U.S.  does  not  recognize  Berlin  as  the 
capital,  the  U.S.  nevertheless  maintains  its 
embassy  there.  Only  in  Israel  is  the  official 
representative  of  the  U.S.  government  and 
the  American  people  located  elsewhere  than 
in  the  capital. 

The  Moynihan  Bill  <S.  2031).  which  would 
mandate  the  transfer  of  the  embassy  to  Je- 
rusalem, has  attracted  considerable  support 
and  media  coverage.  Despite  this,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  president  have  come 
out  strongly  against  the  bill.  a^nd.  even  if 
passed,  it  may  well  be  vetoed. 

Even  more  disturbing,  and.  in  the  long 
run.  more  serious  in  its  implications,  is  the 
role  of  the  United  States  consulate  general 
in  Jerusalem.  The  activities  of  the  consul 
general  and  his  staff  are  little  known  and 
receive  practically  no  attention  in  the  Amer- 
ican press,  while  the  fact  is  that  the  consul- 
ate conducts  its  affairs  in  ways  that  are  in- 
imical to  Israeli  and  to  American  interests. 

Generally,  a  consulate  functions  as  a 
branch  or  a  sub-agency  of  an  embassy,  pro- 
viding services— such  as  visas,  affidavits,  reg- 
istration of  births  and  deaths,  commercial 
services  and  cultural  programmes.  Not  so 
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the  consulate  in  Jerusalem.  Here  the  consul 
general  is  not  accredited  to  the  government 
of  Israel.  The  consulate  maintains  no 
formal  ties  or  relations  with  Israeli  officials. 
Other  than  .security  arrangements  and  mu- 
nicipal services,  which  the  consulate  coordi- 
nates with  the  mayor"s  office,  the  Israel 
police  and  the  consular  department  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  the  consulate  does  not  do 
business  with  Israel.  The  consulate  does  not 
even  report  to  Washington  through  the  em- 
bassy in-  Tel  Aviv:  rather  it  has  its  own 
direct  reporting  system  to  Washington. 

The  historical  background  to  this  abnor- 
mal role  of  the  consulate  explains  why 
many  people  sense  that  the  Jerusalem  con- 
sulate is  the  would-be  embassy  to  a  PLO- 
Palestine  state.  U.S.  policy  in  Jerusalem 
going  back  to  the  United  Nations  Partition 
Resolution  of  1947  designated  Jerusalem  a 
corpus  separatum— that  is.  not  part  of  any 
slate.  Since  1967.  when  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  reunified,  the  U.S.  has  continued  to 
withhold  recognition  of  Jerusalem  as  pari 
of  Israel. 

From  1948  until  1967  there  was  an  inde- 
pendent American  consulate  in  Jerusalem 
with  a  facility  in  Arab  East  Jerusalem  and 
another  in  Jewish  West  Jerusalem.  During 
that  time,  the  consulate  restricted  its  activi- 
ties to  Jerusalem,  reporting  directly  to 
Washington.  The  consulate  was  accredited 
neither  to  Jordan  nor  to  Israel,  thereby 
maintaining  American  policy  that  Jerusa- 
lem was  a  corpus  separatum. 

After  the  Six  Day  War  in  1967  a  change 
was  effected.  This  change  ostensibly  reflect- 
ed an  administrative  decision  but  has  had 
serious  and  far-reaching  political  implica- 
tions. The  Jerusalem  consulate  was  assigned 
the  responsibility  for  providing  consular 
services  in  the  administered  territories  of 
the  West  Bank. 

Although  U.S.  policy  never  recognized 
Jordan's  occupation  of  the  West  Bank  in 
1948.  consular  services  from  1948  to  1967 
were  provided  out  of  its  embassy  in  Amman. 
After  the  Six  Day  War  it  was  decided  that 
these  services  could  not  or  should  not  be 
provided  out  of  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Tel 
Aviv.  Rather,  it  was  decided  to  contravene 
declared  U.S.  policy  regarding  Jerusalem  as 
a  corpus  separatum  and  to  assign  responsi- 
bility for  the  West  Bank  to  the  Jerusalem 
consulate.  (The  Gaza  Strip  received  consul- 
ar services  from  1948  to  1967  from  the  em- 
bSLSsy  in  Cairo.  Since  1967  such  services  have 
been  provided  by  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Tel 
Aviv.)  This  administrative  decision,  ex- 
plained away  as  a  matter  of  convenience  by 
consular  officials,  contradicts  American 
policy  in  Jerusalem  and  has  produced  a 
hybrid,  independent  U.S.  legation  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  West  Bank. 

It  is  as  though  the  U.S.  has  decided  that 
Israel's  capital  is  Tel  Aviv  and  the  West 
Bank's  capital  is  Jerusalem.  In  addition  to 
regular  consular  services,  the  Jerusalem 
consulate  maintains  a  political  section  to 
survey  and  report  on  political  activities,  sit- 
uations and  incidents  that  occur  in  the  West 
Bank.  It  maintains  close  contact  with  Arab 
leaders,  personalities,  institutions  and  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  West  Bank. 

Thus,  the  Jerusalem  consulate,  officially 
isolated  and  cut  off  from  Israel  but  charged 
with  maintaining  contact  and  providing 
services  to  and  coverage  of  the  West  Bank, 
creates  what  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
tolerable situation.  This  imbalance  leads  to 
the  consulate  being  the  target  of  official 
and  unofficial  complaints  as  to  its  pro-Arab 
and  even  pro-PLO  activities. 


In  1979  a  vice  consul  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington unsubstantiated  allegations  of  sys- 
tematic Israeli  torture  of  Arab  detainees. 
Somehow,  her  charges  reached  the  press 
and  received  headline  treatment.  The  fact 
that  this  consular  official  was  engaged  to 
one  of  the  Palestinians  who  accused  Israel 
of  torture,  and  to  whom  she  had  issued  a 
visa,  was  reported  only  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  story. 

In  1980  a  consular  political  officer  gave  a 
pro-PLO  briefing  to  visiting  congressmen 
which  resulted  in  a  rebuke  from  the  U.S. 
ambassador  (who  was  present  at  the  brief- 
ing). Thil  incident  made  U.S.  headlines  of  a 
•bitter  feud  "  between  the  consulate  and  the 
embassy. 

Anti-Israel  demonstrations  have  occurred 
within  the  consular  compound  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  "humanitarian  right  to 
present  a  petition." 

Between  1980  and  1982  the  U.S.  Youth 
Council,  which  runs  an  educational  pro- 
gramme for  future  leaders  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, rejected  all  50  candidates  suggested  by 
the  consulate.  The  Youth  Council  gave  as 
their  reason  the  known  pro-PLO  position  of 
those  piciked  by  the  consulate. 

In  1980  the  consulate  sponsored  a  public 
interfaiih  service  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
U.S.  hostages  freed  in  Teheran.  Although  a 
Catholic  priest  and  a  Protestant  minister 
participated  in  the  service,  a  rabbi  was  not 
Invited  tc  take  part  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
sensibilities  of  the  Arab  constituency 

In  addition  to  such  specific  incidents,  the 
day-to-day  policies  and  activities  of  the  con- 
sulate are  also  an  irritant  and  source  of  con- 
cern: 

As  mentioned  above,  the  consulate  Is  lo- 
cated In  two  buildings,  one  in  East  Jerusa- 
lem and  one  in  West  Jerusalem.  However, 
consular  services  are  provided  to  the  public 
out  of  Qist  Jerusalem— in  an  overwhelming- 
ly Arab  environment.  Perhaps,  this  is  due  to 
the  assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  consul- 
ate, that  Jews  would  find  it  easier  to  go  to 
East  Jerusalem  than  Aral>s  would  to  West 
Jerusalem  for  consular  services.  Neverthe- 
less, the  feeling  Is  reinforced  that  the  con- 
sulate serves  Arabs  and  not  Jews. 

A  decided  majority  of  the  local  residents 
employed  by  the  consulate  are  Arabs. ' 

The  consulate's  political  section  has 
Arablc-speaklng  experts  who  cover  the  West 
Bank.  It  would  seem  that  there  Is  no  need 
for  Hebrew-speaking  Israel  experts. 

Language  training  In  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
Is  available  to  consular  staff.  The  staff 
members  choose  which  language  to  study. 
At  present,  several  of  the  staff  are  learning 
Arabic;  no  one  is  studying  Hebrew. 

Most  of  the  consular  staff  live  In  East  Je- 
rusalem, because,  as  the  explanation  goes. 
large  comfortable  houses  are  available  in 
the  East,  while  only  apartmente  are  avail- 
able in  West  Jerusalem. 

Consular  officials  meet  regularly  with  pro- 
PLO  Arabs,  to  the  exclusion  of  moderates 
such  as  the  representatives  of  the  Village 
Leagues  and  others. 

Until  last  year,  the  consulate  held  segre- 
gated, "separate  but  equal"  July  4th  cele- 
bration*—one  for  Arabs  and  one  for  Jews. 
The  mayor  of  Jerusalem  has  consistently 
boycotted  these  gatherings  and  American 
Jews  In  Israel  have  protested  against  this 
segregation.  .     ,  ^.       „o 

Official  visitors  to  Israel,  including  U.b. 
senators  and  congressmen  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can Jewish  leaders,  are  graciously  hosted  by 
the  consul-general.  They  are  offered  in- 
depth  briefings  about  the  situation  on  the 
West  Bank— unaware  that  their  hosts  are 
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oflicially   Isolated   from   the   Israeli   main- 
stream. 

On  the  personal  and  informal  levels  the 
consul-general  and  his  staff,  together  with 
American  Jewish  organizations  In  Israel  and 
Individual  Israelis,  have  made  efforts  to  fur- 
ther dialogue,  outreach  and  understanding. 
Sadly,  these  activities  have  not  and  cannot 
succeed  In  changing  the  perception  that  the 
U.S.  consulate  in  Jerusalem  has  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  diplomatic  decency  by  the  de 
facto  recognition  of  a  Jerusalem-West  Bank 
entity  while  ignoring  Jerusalem  as  the  cap- 
ital of  Israel. 

One  can  only  wonder  whether  this  strange 
arrangement  would  continue  If  and  when 
the  U.S.  embassy  moves  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Je- 
rusalem, as  the  Moynihan  Bill  requires.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  the  Moynihan  Bill  is 
withdrawn,  defeated  or  vetoed,  Americans 
concerned  for  Israel  should  request  that  the 
administration  at  least  change  the  status  of 
Its  consulate  in  Jerusalem.  The  consulate- 
general  in  Jerusalem  should  be  under  the 
embassy  In  Tel  Aviv  and  conform  to  normal 
diplomatic  practice  regarding  accreditation 
to  and  relations  with  the  host  country.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANTHONY  A. 
VARSALONE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  June  5,  1984,  several 
hundred  friends  and  fellow  workers  of 
Anthony  A.  "Varsalone,  of  Jersey  City, 
will  gather  to  honor  him  at  his  retire- 
ment dinner. 

Anthony,  who  is  now  director  of 
plant  operations  at  the  Jersey  City 
Medical  Center,  is  retiring  after 
almost  40  years  of  continuous  service. 
He  started  as  an  iron  worker  in  Octo- 
l>er  1945  and  has  worked  his  way  up  to 
the  top  level  position  of  director  of 
plant  operations.  The  Jersey  City 
Medical  Center  is  a  large  municipal 
hospital  with  a  600-bed  capacity. 

Varsalone  is  known  also  for  his  out- 
standing work  in  the  conununity  and 
his  involvement  in  all  endeavors  which 
have  been  good  and  just.  I  know  him 
best  for  his  involvement  with  veterans' 
organizations.  As  past  commander  of 
the  Downtown  Memorial  Catholic  War 
Veterans  Post  1536,  he  has  provided 
distinguished  service  at  a  city,  county. 
State  and  National  level.  He  now  is 
chairman  of  the  National  Department 
of  the  MIA/POW  committee. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  Anthony  and  the  Catho- 
lic War  Veterans  as  honorary  chair- 
person of  their  POW/MIA  red  ribbon 
campaign  aiding  in  the  distribution  of 
5,000  remembrances  for  those  who  are 
unaccounted  for. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  Anthony  served 
with  me  on  a  conunittee  which  paid 
tribute  to  Sgt.  Decatur  Dorsey,  a  Civil 
War  veteran  who  was  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  The 
ceremony  was  held  on  Saturday  mom- 
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ing.  May  19,  at  Flower  Hill  Cemetery. 
North  Bergen,  N.J.,  with  about  250 
veterans  and  friends  joinin^'with  us  in 
paying  tribute  to  Sergeant  Dorsey, 
whose  grave  was  rediscovered  last  No- 
vember, after  being  neglected  since  his 
death  in  1891. 

Last  week  Anthony  again  joined  me 
in  an  informal  ceremony  at  my  office 
remembering  June  6,  1944,  the  D-day 
invasion  of  World  War  II,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Hitler's 
quest  to  dominate  the  world. 

Varsalone.  as  a  private  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  35th  Infantry  Division,  was 
there  on  D-day,  and  he  was  joined  by 
Sgt.  Walter  Garrett,  of  the  29th 
Signal  Company,  29th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, and  Walter  Mould,  first  lieuten- 
ant of  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force,  and 
all  of  us  reminisced  about  our  military 
careers.  At  that  time  1  presented  the 
trio  with  a  replica  of  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower's  famous  letter  to  the 
troops  which  he  made  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  invasion. 

His  veterans'  activities  have  seen 
him  serve  as  past  Hudson  County 
Chapter  commander  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  and  20  years  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  Depart- 
ment of  New  Jersey  where  he  is  now  a 
trustee. 

On  a  national  level  he  served  two 
terms  as  a  national  officer  of  the  day. 
For  his  many  valuable  services  in 
the  community  and  with  his  veteran 
groups  he  has  received  the  following 
distinguished  service  awards: 

Postf  county,  State,  and  national 
level  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans; 

Distinguished  service  award  from 
the  medical-dental  staff,  Jersey  City 
Medical  Center,  the  first  time  this 
award  was  given  to  someone  other 
than  the  medical-dental  staff; 

City  of  Jersey  City  is  declaring  a  spe- 
cial citation  from  the  city  council  for 
distinguished  service  as  a  civil  servant; 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Jersey 
City  Medical  Center  will  be  presenting 
a  special  resolution  for  outstanding 
service  for  the  40  years  at  the  medical 
center; 

Anthony  volunteered  for  the  Army 
in  1938  and  was  discharged  in  October 
1945.  He  was  in  the  thick  of  battle  and 
earned  the  following  citations:  Purple 
Heart,  Bronze  Star,  European  Oper- 
ations Ribbon,  Combat  Infantry 
Badge,  and  Good  Conduct  Medal. 

Throughout  his  entire  career  he  con- 
stantly schooled  himself  at  Brooklyn 
Trade  School.  Rutgers  University,  in 
order  for  him  to  perform  his  impor- 
tant tasks  as  director  of  plant  oper- 
ations at  the  medical  center  in  a  more 
efficient  manner. 

His  professional  memberships  are: 
National  Association  of  Power  House 
Engineers  of  United  States  of  America 
and  Industrial  Fire  Chief  Associations 
of  New  Jersey. 
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Anthony  has  had  a  lifetime  of  work 
for  Ood,  for  man,  and  his  community. 
He  and  his  wife.  Betty,  and  family 
reside  on  Princeton  Avenue.  Jersey 
City. 

In  Anthony  Varsalone  we  have  an 
individual  of  excellent  character  who 
has  accepted  the  challenge  of  working 
for  brotherhood  every  day  in  many 
ways.  His  lifetime  has  echoed  the 
words:  "To  be  needed  in  human  lives- 
is  there  anything  greater  or  more 
beautiful  in  this  world." 

He  daily  reiterates  the  theme  set  by 
Henrik  Willem  Van  Loon,  when  he 
wrote: 

We  are  all  of  us  fellow-passengers  on  the 
same  planet  and  we  are  all  of  us  equally  re- 
sponsible for  the  happiness  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  world  in  which  we  happen  to 
live. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  while  An- 
thony will  retire  from  his  vocation  he 
will  not  retire  his  interest  and  efforts 
working  for  community  gain.  He  has  a 
record  of  volunteerism  long  before  the 
term  became  popular.  His  character 
certainly  includes  the  four  important 
cornerstones  on  which  our  beloved 
America  is  built;  namely,  initiative, 
ambition,  independence,  and  service  to 
others. 

Anthony  Varsalone  can  indeed  look 
forward  to  his  retirement  from  work. 
but  at  the  same  time  not  retiring  from 
his  lifelong  thrust  in  helping  others. 

Oscar  Wilde  had  to  be  thinking  of 
individuals    like    Anthony    Varsalone 
when  he  wrote: 
Contentment  lies  not  in  the  enjoyment  of 

ease— a  life  of  luxury— 
But  comes  only  to  him  that  labors  and  over- 
comes— 
To  him  that  performs  the  task  In  hand  and 
reaps    the   satisfaction    of    work    well 
done. 

Anthony  Varsalone's  life  work  is  a 
challenge  to  all  of  us  as  outlined  in  the 
immortal  words  of  John  P.  Kennedy, 
who  said: 

For  of  those  to  whom  much  is  given,  much 
is  required.  And  when  at  some  future  date 
the  high  fourt  of  history  sits  in  Judgment 
on  each  x>t  us.  recording  whether  in  our 
brief  span  of  service  we  fulfilled  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  state,  our  success  or  failure. 
in  whatever  office  we  hold,  will  t>e  measured 
by  the  answers  to  four  questions:  First,  were 
we  truly  men  of  courage  .  .  .?  Second,  were 
we  truly  men  of  judgment  .  .  .?  Third,  were 
we  truly  men  of  integrity  .  .  .?  Finally,  were 
we  truly  men  of  dedication  .  .  .? 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  wish  to 
join  me  in  this  well-deserved  salute  to 
Jersey  City's  Anthony  A.  Varsalone. 
true  servant  of  God  and  man.* 
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DEBUNKING  SUBMINIMUM 
MYTHS 


May  31,  1984 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  following  article  by 
Ellen  Goodman  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  The  article,  which  was  syn- 
dicated by  the  Boston  Globe,  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  May  22. 
1984. 

In  the  article.  Ms.  Goodman  does  a 
superb  job  of  debunking  the  myths 
the  Reagan  administration  is  attempt- 
ing to  spread  concerning  the  conse- 
quences of  a  youth  subminimum  wage. 
As  Ms.  Goodman  points  out.  a  youth 
subminimum  codifies  discrimination 
based  on  age.  arbitrarily  denies  youth 
fair  compensation  for  their  services. 
and  jeopardizes  the  jobs  of  older  mini- 
mum wage  workers. 

While  a^ubminimum  wage  may  cer- 
tainly imijrove  McDonalds  profits,  we 
will  not  Create  jobs  by  undermining 
the  wages  of  American  workers.  If  this 
administration  is  serious  about  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  youth  unem- 
ployment, a  problem  that  has  grown 
to  catastrophic  proportions  under  this 
administration,  I  urge  the  President  to 
demonstrate  that  commitment  by  en- 
dorsing the  Youth  Incentive  Employ- 
ment Act,  a  bill  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins). 

The  article  follows: 

Son  of  Minimum  Wage 

Boston.— In  the  spirit  of  full  disclosure.  I 
must  confess  that  the  youngest  meml>er  of 
our  family  is  about  to  begin  her  work  life 
this  summer  scooping  ice  cream.  So  it  was 
not  with  complete  disinterest  that  I  read 
the  Reagan  administration's  proposal  to 
lower  the  minimum  wage  for  teen-agers 
from  $3.35  to  $2.50  an  hour  for  the  summer 
months. 

It  was  hard  enough  explaning  take-home 
pay  and  Social  Security.  The  notion  that 
this  new  worker's  paycheck  could  be  cut  by 
congressional  fiat  before  she  even  starts 
isn't  one  that  cheers  her. 

This  bill,  however,  is  supposed  to  help  the 
unemployed.  The  President  says  that  it  will 
create  400.000  new  jobs.  Even  our  aspiring 
ice  cream  worker  can  see  the  value  in  cut- 
ting wages  if.  in  fact,  that  means  more  jobs 
for  those  who  need  them. 

But  the  picture  isn't  as  clear  in  the  mar- 
ketplace as  it  is  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's creative  mind.  The  assertion  that  cut- 
ting wages  would  add  400,000  summer  jobs 
is  pure  conjecture.  The  notion  that  we  can 
give  employers  a  powerful  incentive  to  hire 
those  under  20  without  encouraging  them 
to  avoid  those  over  20  is  pure  fantasy.  The 
penalty  in  the  bill  for  firing  older  workers 
has  more  loopholes  than  a  pretzel. 

At  the  moment  there  are  5  million  mini- 
mum-wage workers  in  this  country.  Seventy 
percent  of  them  are  adults.  Two-thirds  of 
them  are  female.  There  is  a  high  turnover 
rate  in  minimum-wage  jobs:  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  seasonal  work.  You  need  more  ice 
cream  scoopers  in  the  summer. 


E^mployers  not  only  could— but  would— 
turn  over  or  pass  up  older  workers  for 
younger  workers  they  could  get  cheaper. 
The  union  leaders  who  complain  that  a  sub- 
minimum  wage  "would  replace  dad  with 
junior "  are  a  little  wrong  (It  would  replace 
mom  with  junior),  but  the  idea  is  right. 

The  sponsors  also  maintain  that  this  bill 
is  aimed  at  the  45  percent  of  minority  teen- 
agers who  are  unemployed.  It  is  this  claim 
that  won  support  for  the  bill  from  the  Con- 
ference of  Black  Mayors,  who  understand- 
ably are  willing  to  try  anything. 

But  there  is  little  evidence  this  bill  would 
help  poorer  communities.  It  might  harm 
them.  In  March  1984.  500.000  black  teen- 
agers were  listed  as  unemployed.  Most  are 
in  school  looking  for  part-time  and  summer 
jot)s. 

What  we  know  about  teen-age  employ- 
ment is  that  most  teens  get  jobs  through 
parents,  friends  or  neightiorhood  contacts. 
They  get  jobs  in  areas  where  they  live.  As 
Wellesely  College  economist  Carolyn  Shaw 
Bell  says.  "If  by  lowering  the  wage  you 
could  get  McDonald's  to  open  up  lots  of  new 
restaurants  all  over  Harlem  and  Roxbury 
for  five  months,  it  would  work."  Bell  also 
notes  that  if  you  cut  wages,  you  make  it 
harder  for  black  teen-agers  to  commute  to 
those  jobs. 

Today  the  adults  who  work  for  minimum 
wage  come  largely  from  low-income  fami- 
lies. This  is  not  true  for  teen-agers.  The  sub- 
minimum  wage  might  well  encourage  em- 
ployers to  replace  poorer  white  adults  with 
more  affluent  white  suburban  teen-agers. 
Our  young  ice  cream  scooper  is  not  exactly 
the  worker  that  Reagan  was  targeting. 

Beyond  all  that,  there  is  also  the  matter 
of  creating  a  two-tier  wage  structure.  Even 
economists  who  favor  getting  rid  of  the  min- 
imum wage  or  exempting  parts  of  the  econ- 
omy question  the  value  of  this.  Asks  Mi- 
chael Wachter.  a  University  of  Pennsylvania 
economist  who  served  on  the  Minimum 
Wage  Study  Commission,  "Do  you  really 
want  to  have  jobs  that  youths  can  hold  and 
adults  can't?" 

This  bill  would  mean  that  it  is  legal  to  di- 
criminate  on  the  basis  of  age.  It  would  effec- 
tively bar  unemployed  older  workers  from 
competition  for  those  jobs.  It  would  allow 
young  people  to  t>e  paid  less. 

We  know  who  the  losers  would  be:  the  7 
million  working  teen-agers  who  might  find 
their  paychecks  cut.  adults  working  for  min- 
imum wage  and  those  willing  to  work  for 
minimum  wage. 

Who  wins?  The  big  winner  is  the  mini- 
mum-wage employer.  It's  not  for  nothing 
they  call  this  the  McDonald's  Bill.  The  in- 
vestment firm  Dean  Witter  once  estimated 
that  a  subminimum  wage  would  make 
McE>onald's  stock  jump  31  cents.  It  may  be 
the  unemployed  who  deserve  a  break  today, 
but  if  this  bill  passes,  it's  the  employers 
who'll  get  the  break.* 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  AND  DEMOC- 
RACY: TAIWAN'S  ACHIEVE- 
MENT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
our  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  "eco- 
liomic     miracle"     which     has     been 
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achieved  by  the  Republic  of  China. 
This  nation  has  stood  for  almost  40 
years  as  a  symbol  of  the  superiority  of 
democratic  capitalism  over  the  com- 
munism of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

But   economic   expansion  does   not 
take    place    independently    of    other 
social,   political,   and  judicial  institu- 
tions. These  institutions  and  the  ideas 
on  which  they  are  based  are  interde- 
pendent and  together  determine  the 
fate  of  a  people.  Steve  Lohr,  in  a  spe- 
cial report  to  the  New  York  Times, 
highlights  the  development  of  these 
institutions      amid      the      economic 
achievements  of  Taiwan.  He  points  out 
that  alone  among  the  nations  of  Asia, 
the  Republic  of  China  has  made  im- 
provements in  its  treatment  of  prison- 
ers including  the  right  of  immediate 
representation   by   an   attorney.   The 
progressive  adoption  of  Jeffersonian 
principles    of    democracy    stands    in 
marked  contrast  to  events  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  where,  accord- 
ing to  many  reports,  as  many  as  60 
million    people    have   been   killed   in 
recent  years  and  a  program  of  forced 
abortion  continues. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Lohr's 
article  be  included  in  the  Record. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  30, 19841 
New  Times  on  Taiwan  as  Old  Guard  Eases 
:  GRiy 

I  (By  Steve  Lohr) 
Taipei.  Taiwan.— A  foreign  diplomat  who 
was  first  posted  to  Taiwan  a  decade  ago  re- 
cently ranarked  on  the  changes  he  noticed 
when  he  returned  last  year.  He  was  struck 
most  of  all.  he  said,  by  the  easing  of  censor- 
ship, especially  of  opposition  magazines, 
which  now  regularly  carry  spirited  criticism 
of  the  ruling  Kuomintang.  or  Nationalist 
Party,  and  its  leaders. 

"Years  ago.  those  magazines  would  never 
have  seen  the  light  of  day."  the  diplomat 
said.  "And  once  the  Government  security 
forces  got  hold  of  them,  the  people  who 
wrote  and  published  these  articles  wouldn't 
l>e  seeing  much  daylight  either." 

The  jailing  has  stopped  in  recent  years, 
though  some  censorship  remains.  Antonio 
Chiang,  editor  of  the  Eighties,  a  leading  op- 
position journal,  noted  that  his  magazine 
had  been  banned  by  the  Government  20 
times  for  varying  periods  in  the  last  three 
years. 

But  even  Mr.  Chiang  says,  "There  is  in- 
creasing freedom  of  the  press  In  Taiwan, 
and  polttical  repression  is  greatly  reduced." 
Taiwan,  whose  strong  economic  growth 
has  made  it  a  model  for  some  developing 
countries,  appears  to  be  undergoing  a  proc- 
ess of  political  modernization  as  well,  diplo- 
mats and  others  here  say.  In  recent  months 
there  have  been  indications  that  the  pace  of 
Taiwan's  political  evolution,  which  has 
lagged  behind  its  economic  development  is 
quickening. 

ONE  OF  ASIA'S  ''mw  japans" 
The  loosening  of  political  reins  and  eco- 
nomic modernization  are  viewed  here  as 
interrelated.  Taiwan's  rapid  economic 
ascent  has  given  it  a  per  capiU  income  of 
roughly  $3,000  and  the  distinction  of  being 
labeled  one  of  East  Asia's  "new  Japans." 
along  with  Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and 
South  Korea.  Taiwan  is  now  straining  to 
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move  into  the  ranks  of  the  industrialized 
nations,  moving  out  of  cheap-labor  indus- 
tries and  into  fields  such  as  computers  and 
semiconductors. 

The  growth  has  expanded  the  ranks  of 
the  middle  class,  whose  sphere  of  interest 
goes  well  beyond  the  acquisition  of  daily  ne- 
/pessitifcs.  More  and  more  people  own  cars 
and  houses  and  travel  abroad. 

Accordingly.  Taiwan's  economic  achieve- 
ments are  creating  a  more  pluralistic  socie- 
ty, people  here  say.  and  the  political  arena 
has  to  adjust  to  changing  circumstances. 
"The  economic  progress  leads  to  political 
progress  and  modernization,"  said  Chin 
Sheng-pao,  an  associate  professor  at  Nation- 
al Chengchi  University. 

More  native  Taiwanese,  who  make  up  85 
percent  of  the  island's  18.5  million  people. 
are  being  brought  into  positions  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  Government— a  process  known 
as  Taiwanization— and  democratic  freedoms 
are  gradually  but  steadily  increasing.  But 
the  top  echelons  of  the  Kuomintang  are 
still  dominated  by  former  mainlanders  who, 
led  by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  went  to  Taiwan  in 
1949  and  forcibly  took  over  the  island  after 
the  Communists  took  control  of  China. 

In  February,  President  Chiang  Ching-kuo 
named  Lee  Teng-hui.  a  native  Taiwanese,  as 
his  Vice  President  for  the  six-yeai  term  that 
began  May  20.  He  is  considered  to  be  the 
first  "real  Taiwanese"  to  attain  such  a  high 
office. 

"Lee  is  a  symbol  of  Taiwanization,"  an  op- 
position politician  said. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Lee.  which  surprised 
many  political  experts  here,  takes  on  added 
significance  because  Mr.  Chiang,  the  son  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  is  74  years  old  and  his 
health  is  failing.  He  has  diabetes. '  has  had 
two  eye  operations  in  the  last  three  years 
and  has  trouble  walking. 

Thus,  should  Mr.  Chiang  be  unable  to 
complete  the  six-year  term,  Mr.  Lee  would 
be  in  line  to  succeed  him.  When  Mr.  Chiang 
passes  from  the  scene.  Taiwan  is  likely  to 
enter  a  period  of  collective  leadership,  ac- 
cording to  analysts  here,  with  power  shared 
by  the  Kuomintang.  bureaucrats,  the  mili- 
tary, security  forces  and  native  Taiwanese. 

Today,  more  than  70  percent  of  the  Kuo- 
mintang's  two  million  members  are  native 
Taiwanese.  In  elections  last  December,  Kuo- 
mintang candidates  won  62  of  the  71  "sup- 
plementary" seats  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture, and  most  of  them  were  native  Taiwan- 
ese. But  a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  371- 
member  legislature  are  held  by  lifetime 
members  elected  on  the  mainland  in  1947. 
They  nominally  claim  to  represent  districts 
in  China. 

A  report  this  year  by  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, the  human  rights  organization,  noted 
that  Taiwan,  alone  among  Asian  nations, 
had  made  improvements  in  the  treatment  of 
prisoners 
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ing  too  slowly.  But  with  the  gradual  passing 
of  the  older  former  mainlanders.  the  pace 
will  probably  pick  up. 

On  international  issues,  most  opposition 
politicians  and  the  Government  share 
common  ground.  Some  opposition  figures, 
generally  people  living  abroad,  do  argue 
that  Taiwan  should  declare  its  independ- 
ence, giving  up  the  Kuomintang's  long- 
standing claim  that  it  will  one  day  "regain 
the  mainland."  Y*t  most  opposition  politi- 
cians here  agree  that  such  a  position  would 
be  "suicide."  as  one  put  it. 

Peking  has  made  several  reunification 
overtures  to  Taiwan,  all  of  which  have  been 
rejected.  Still,  the  Kuomintangs  stance 
that  the  separation  of  Taiwan  and  China  is 
a  temporary  condition  is  one  shared  by  Pe- 
king"s  leaders. 

But  any  genuine  independence  movement 
in  Taiwan  would  be  something  Peking 
would  not  watch  idly,  people  here  agree.  "It 
would  be  an  invitation  for  Peking's  army  to 
come  across  the  Taiwan  Strait. "  a  foreign 
diplomat  said.  "And  everyone  here  recog- 
nizes that."* 


INSPIRING  SPEECH  DELIVERED 
BY  CRAIG  TRUAX 


A  CHANGE  IN  THE  LAW 

The  organization  observed  that  in  1982. 
Taiwan's  laws  were  amended  to  allow  sus- 
pects in  custody  to  retain  a  defense  lawyer 
immediately  after  arrest.  Such  a  change  is 
considered  important,  according  to  Amnesty 
International,  because  most  torture  occurs 
right  after  arrest.  Later  in  1982.  the  report 
said,  a  few  Government  officials  were,  for 
the  first  time,  convicted  of  mistreating  sus- 
pects. 

Opposition  politicians  estimate  the 
number  of  political  prisoners  at  fewer  than 
200,  and  the  number  has  been  dwindling  in 
the  last  few  years. 

The  opposition  contends  that  the  liberal- 
ization of  Taiwan's  political  life  Is  proceed- 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  this 
week  we  honored  the  men  and  women 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  so  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country,  and  those  of 
many  other  nations  around  the  world, 
could  remain  free.  We  are  forever  in 
the  debt  of  those  brave  persons  who 
insured  that  democracy  and  basic 
human  rights  flourish  in  the  United 
States  today. 

Many  ceremonies  were  conducted 
across  the  country  on  Monday  to  com- 
memorate Memorial  Day,  and  no 
doubt  many  fine  speeches  were  given 
at  those  events.  One  in  particular  that 
I  found  inspiring  was  delivered  by 
Craig  Truax  at  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia.  Craig  is  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  his  remarks  at  this 
time  by  inserting  them  in  the  Record 
for  the  review  of  my  colleagues. 

Craig  Truax's  Memorial  Day  address 
for    "Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil    War"    at    Independence    Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  follows: 
With  Peace  on  Earth.  Good  Will  to  Men 

We  meet  on  the  hallowed  soil  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall  to  Praise  God,  and  to  honor 
ancestors  from  whose  vision,  faith,  courage 
and  sacrifice  is  derived  the  American  birth- 
right. 

Please  sense  my  gratefulness  to  you  for 
this  privilege  of  offering  the  1984  Memorial 
Day  address  for  the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  an  honor  of  great 
magnitude,  and  imposes  a  special  duty. 

From  this  hallowed  soil  was  proclaimed 
our  Country's  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Here  was  rooted  the  costly  struggle  for  rec- 
ognition as  a  free  Nation.  Here  was  born  the 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Above  this  soil,  the  Lit)erty  Bell  rang  in 
protest  against  arbitrary  government  and 
tyranny.  It  rang  with  the  defiance  of  war 
.  .  .  and  pealed  in  celebrating  the  birth  of 
the  Nation. 

It  rang  in  tribute  to  generations  of  fallen 
leaders,  until  its  voice  was  stilled  after  ex- 
pressing the  people's  love  for  the  Father  of 
their  Country.  George  Washington,  in  1846. 

To  this  hallowed  soil  of  Independence 
Hall,  on  February  22,  1861.  came  a  saddened 
and  burdened  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  en- 
route  to  assume  the  Presidency  of  this  divid- 
ed Republic.  The  violent  winds  of  civil  war 
were  on  their  way. 

Lincoln  here  removed  his  coat  to  raise  the 
Nation's  flag.  He  prayerfully  honored  our 
Nation's  founders,  and  humbly  re-commit- 
ted himself  to  the  preservation  of  America. 

In  service  to  that  covenant.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln entered  the  realm  of  spiritual  greatness 
for  all  people,  for  all  ages. 

Lincoln  viewed  the  birthright  of  freedom 
to  lie  sacred.  He  revered  his  Country's  herit- 
age. In  his  first  inaugural  address,  he  in- 
voked the  dead  by  speaking  of  what  he 
called:  "the  mystic  chord  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patri- 
ot grave,  to  every  living  heart,  and  hearth- 
stone." 

We.  of  1984.  have  joined  in  listening  again 
to  the  immortal  words  Lincoln  spoke  in 
dedicating  the  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg. 
Those  words  were  directed,  with  equal  devo- 
tion, to  the  fallen  sons  of  both  North  and 
South:  and  ought  to  be  heard  today  wherev- 
er Americans  gather;  and  be  carried  in  every 
heart. 

The  words  and  meaning  of  that  address 
were  used  in  the  sermon  of  Philadelphia's 
Church  of  The  Holy  Trinity  given  while  the 
slain  President  lay  in  state  here  on  April  23. 
1865— enroute  home  to  his  t)eloved  Spring- 
field. 

Respect  for  America's  heritage  was  ever- 
present  within  Lincoln.  He  was  a  student  of 
history.  As  President,  he  expressed  the 
strong  desire  to  someday  learn  of  his  own 
family's  role  in  the  making  of  his  nation. 

Lincoln,  as  a  boy.  had  been  told  only  that 
his  grandfather,  for  whom  he  was  named, 
had  served  as  a  .soldier  in  the  Revolution, 
and  had  died  at  the  hands  of  an  Indian  in 
Kentucky. 

Wartime  duties  of  office,  and  an  assassin's 
bullet,  precluded  Lincoln  from  learning  of 
his  family's  American  heritage.  Had  he 
learned,  he  would  have  spoken  with  addi- 
tional emotion— if  such  were  possible— here 
at  Independence  Hall  .  .  .  and  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania soil  of  Gettysburg. 

He  would  have  held  further  appreciation, 
if  such  were  possible,  for  the  sons  of  Penn- 
sylvania who  went  to  war  to  support  him;  at 
the  cost  of  33.283  deaths,  and  legions  of 
crippled  and  ill. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  first  American  ances- 
tor was  Samuel  Lincoln  ...  a  1639  immi- 
grant tailor  of  Hingham.  Massachusetts.  A 
descendant.  Mordacai  Lincoln,  moved  south- 
ward to  Monmouth  County.  New  Jersey  in 
the  early  170O's  to  Join  a  community  of  Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians  and  Quakers.  Mordacai 
was  a  blacksmith.  He  married  .  .  .  began  his 
family  .  .  .  and  moved  onward  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania frontier  to  present  day  Berks 
County. 

Mordacai  Lincoln's  Pennsylvania  frontier 
neighbor  was  the  family  which  produced 
Daniel  Boone.  When  Mordacai  died.  Daniel 
Boone's  grandfather  served  as  trustee  of  the 
estate. 
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The  Boone  family  and  a  portion  of  the 
Lincoln  family  moved  southward  down  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  to  accept  Virginia's 
offer  of  land.  It  was  there  that  President 
Lincoln's  grandfather  grew  to  manhood,  and 
served  in  the  Revolution. 

The  portion  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  family 
which  continued  its  roots  in  Pennsylvania 
likewise  met  its  duty.  It  also  produced  an 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  served  as  a  Patriot 
officer  in  the  Revolution  .  .  .  and  as  a 
memljer  of  the  wartime  Pennsylvania  As- 
sembly in  Independence  Hall  .  .  .  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Constitutidnal 
Ratification  Convention  of  1787.  i 

President  Lincoln  would  have  acquired  a 
special  glow,  had  he  learned  that  this  Penn- 
sylvania Abraham  Lincoln  stood  with  that 
lonely  band  of  civil  righters,  who  refused  to 
approve  the  proposed  Constitution  because 
it  did  not  then  contain  a  Bill  of  Rights  for 
the  people. 

It  was  in  tribute  to  the  fallen  President, 
and  to  all  who  had  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice in  the  Union  cause,  that  Memorial  Day 
was  established  in  1868.  It  was  with  that 
same  high  motive  and  resolve  that  your 
Anna  M.  Ross  Camp  Number  One.  Sons  of 
Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  was  found- 
ed on  September  29.  1879. 

With  faithful  allegiance,  you  have  contin- 
ued this  Memorial  Day  observance  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall  for  95  consecutive  years. 
Through  five  wars— and  through  the  ebbing 
of  patriotic  fervor  which  too  often  marks 
peacetime— you  have  kept  faith  with  your 
organization's  mission. 

That  mission,  adopted  105  years  ago.  is 
this:  "To  inculcate  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  .  .  .  among  all  the  p>eople  of  our 
land,  and  to  spread  and  sustain  the  doctrine 
of  equal  rights,  universal  liberty,  and  Justice 
to  all." 

Memorial  Day  has  become  a  day  of  tribute 
to  the  dead  of  all  wars;  and  to  the  families 
who  produced  those  warriors:  who  were  so 
often  visited  by  that  wrenching  grief  so 
large  as  to  be  aiccommodated.  not  through 
human  sympathy,  but  only  through  the 
silent  comfort  of  God. 

Our  land  is  blessed  this  Memorial  Day 
with  over  30  million  citizens  who  gave  a  por- 
tion of  their  lives  to  military  service:  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  whatever  risk  fate 
might  extend  to  them  in  meeting  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Many  veterans  are  crippled  and  in  failing 
health  .  .  .  many  are  in  their  twilight  hour 
when,  with  continuing  courage  and  faith, 
they  approach  their  appointed  time  of  join- 
ing Ijeloved  ancestors  .  .  .  and  will  become 
another  revered  link  in  the  chain  of  ever- 
lasting life  which  is  eternal,  and  binds  us  all 
as  one  in  God. 

The  eyes  of  these  aging  warriors  have 
seen  the  generations  «{  their  children,  and 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren  give 
their  tHjys  to  war. 

Their  fading  vision  was  once  that  of  boy- 
hood, glowing  with  zeal,  and  shining  with 
pride  ui  having  served  in  a  war  to  end  all 
wars,  and  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. 

Their  eyes  have  been  often  misted  by 
tears,  and  clouded  by  worry;  yet  illuminated 
by  faith,  and  the  flickering  light  of  their 
t>oyhood  dreams. 

There  is  hardly  an  extended  family  in 
America  .  .  .  and.  certainly,  no  community 
.  .  .  which  does  not  contain  such  citizens,  to 
whom,  in  life,  is  owed  our  Country's  expres- 
sion of  devotion  for  their  having  given. 

They  are  owed  assurance  that  they  will  go 
to  rest,  having  given  their  birthright  into 
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good  and  loving  hands:  and  to  hearts  which 
shall  never  break  faith  with  them. 

For  those  aged  veterans  of  the  Mexican 
Border  War.  and  of  World  War  I  .  .  .  and  of 
World  War  II— and  for  all  others— whose  ap- 
pointed time  draws  near,  we  recall  the 
words  of  Dr.  John  McCrae  written  on  the 
European  battlefield  l>efore  his  death  seven 
decades  ago.  in  a  war  which  saw  10  million 
killed,  and  left  27  million  casualties  in  its 
wake. 

In  Flanders  Fields 
In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow. 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 
That  mark  our  Place; 

And  in  the  sky  the  larks,  still  bravely  sing- 
ing. 
Fly  scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 
We  are  the  dead,  short  days  ago 
We  lived,  knelt  down,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie. 
In  Flanders  fields. 
Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe: 
To  you  from  fallen  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 

There  is  none  among  us  who  would  not 
hope  that  Divine  Providence  will  make  the 
dead  we  honor,  today,  aware  that  we  have 
sought  to  commune  with  them; 

And.  that  our  living  patroils  of  dimming 
eye  .  .  .  will  know  that  we  have  remembered 
and  revered  them  this  day.  on  the  hallowed 
soil  of  Independence  Hall. 

May  Americans,  through  all  time,  meet  in 
such  memorial  assembly. 

And.  may  their  prayers  forever  include 
the  sentiments  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes' 
Memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  whose 
service  his  own  son  was  thrice  wounded. 

Holmes  wrote; 
"Hear  us,  O  Father,  while  we  raise 
With  trembling  lips  our  song  of  praise. 
And  bless  Thy  Name  forever." 
So  shall  one  Nation's  song  ascend 
To  Thee,  our  Ruler.  Father.  Friend. 
While  Heaven's  wide  arch  resounds  again 
With  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men.* 


NONBANK  BANKS 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  an  article  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  I  believe  pro- 
vides valuable  insights  into  the  contro- 
versial and  confusing  issue  of  nonbank 
banks.  As  many  of  you  know,  a  non- 
bank  bank  is  a  legal  classification  used 
by  financial  institutions  which  enables 
them  to  expand  into  markets  from 
which  they  would  be  precluded  if  they 
were  classified  as  traditional  banks.  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  legislation  de- 
signed to  close  the  nonbank  bank  loop- 
hole was  introduced  last  week  by 
House  Banking  Committee  Chairman 
Pernand  St  Germain  and  Congress- 
man Chalmers  Wylie.  I  think  that 
this  article  is  particularly  timely. 

The  issue  of  nonbank  banks  is  a  very 
important  one,  and  one  that  needs  to 
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be  addressed  soon.  But  it  is  not  the 
only  issue  that  must  be  addressed  in 
the  broad  area  of  deregulation  of  the 
financial  services  industries.  I  think 
that  the  recent  events  surrounding  the 
near  failure  of  the  Continental  Illinois 
Bank,  the  Third  World  debt  crises, 
and  the  growing  lack,  of  confidence  in 
our  Nation's  larger  banking  institu- 
tions point  out.  in  a  most  dramatic 
fashion,  the  urgent  need  to  address 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  struc- 
tures governing  our  financial  services 
industries.  The  nonbank  bank  loop- 
hole may  be  the  place  where  the 
House  Banking  Conunittee  will  start 
our  efforts  to  solve  these  problems. 
But  it  should  only  be  the  begirming  of 
the  process. 
The  article  follows: 

NoN -Banks  Are  Non-Starters 
(By  Martin  Mayer) 
Congressmen  on  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee have  been  getting  themselves  Into 
somethinj  of  a  lather  about  the  danger  that 
the  giant  money-center  banks,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
are  about  to  make  an  end  run  around  the 
rules  forbidding  IntersUte  banking.  But  the 
play  the  banks  have  chosen  for  this  purpose 
is  virtually  guaranteed  to  leave  them  at  the 
line  of  scrimmage  (if  not  behind  It).  Ideally, 
the  congressmen  should  calm  down— and 
the  bank*  should  forget  it.  We  should  be  so 
lucky,  on  either  side. 

"The  commercial  banks  went  into  the  con- 
sumer business  for  the  cheap  money,"  John 
Heimann  said  when  he  was  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  a  few  years  ago.  'Now  that 
the  cheap  money  is  gone,  they  will  go  into 
other  businesses." 

NON-BANK  BANKS 

That  made  sense:  The  most  casual  look  at 
annual  reports  demonstrated  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  reason  for  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  banks  to  envy  the  Bank  of  America 
and  North  Carolina  National  Bank  because 
they  had  branches  all  over  their  states  and 
funded  their  loans  from  people's  checking 
accounts.  Inflation  and  the  market  interest 
rates  it  (Jreated  had  persuaded  lots  of  ordi- 
nary middle-class  people  to  economize  on 
cash  and  keep  money  in  interest-bearing  ac- 
counts even  if  they  planned  to  spend  it 
fairly  soon.  If  the  banks  were  going  to  have 
to  buy  the  money  they  lent,  branches  were 
a  very  expensive  way  to  make  the  pur- 
chases. Indeed,  many  of  the  big  banks  have 
been  confirming  this  analysis  during  the 
past  few  years  by  closing  long-established 
branches— some  noisily  with  public  'pro- 
nouncements, some  stealthily  to  avoid  stir- 
ring up  the  animals  among  the  consumer-ac- 
tivist groups. 

Now.  quite  suddenly,  the  big  banks  have 
filed  re«ueste  with  the  Comptroller  for 
charters  that  would  aUow  them  to  operate 
300  new  branches  in  other  states.  These 
would  not  even  be  real,  full-service 
branches,  for  the  McPadden  act  and  the 
Douglas  Amendment  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  still  forbid  banks  to  open 
branches  or  subsidiary  banks  in  states  other 
than  their  home  state,  unless  the  sUte  that 
is  being  Invaded  has  given  its  approval.  The 
charter:  being  requested  are  for  what  the 
trade  calls  "non-bank  banks,"  a  Dr.  Seuss 
creature  bom  of  the  cleverness  of  the  late 
Charles  Bluhdom's  Gulf  &  Western  in  ex- 
ploiting the  definition  of  the  word  "l>ank" 
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written  into  the  1970  amendments  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

Under  those  amendments,  a  bank  is  a 
bank  only  if  it  both  accepts  demand  deposits 
subject  to  withdrawal  by  check  and  makes 
commercial  loans.  It  is  fashionable  these 
days  to  describe  this  definition  as  a  "loop- 
hole." but  in  fact  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion In  the  Senate  (where  the  language 
originated)  about  the  need  to  protect  fi- 
nance companies,  trust  companies,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  credit  uniotis 
from  the  stifling  regulatory  embrace  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  Moreover,  the  definition  is 
reasonable:  A  bank  that  cannot  take 
demand  deposits  is  out  of  the  loop  of  money 
creation  (what  goes  out  of  the  bank  via  the 
lending  or  withdrawal  doors  does  not  come 
back  in  automatically  in  the  flow  of  people's 
payments  for  goods  and  services),  and  a 
bank  that  does  not  make  commercial  loans 
clearly  isn't  a  "commercial  bank,"  which  is 
the  kind  of  bank  people  mean  when  they 
use  the  word. 

The  holding  companies  that  have  bought 
or  started  non-bank  banks  have  all  had  le- 
gitimate purposes  that  do  not  in  fact  im- 
pinge upon  the  central  commercial  work  of 
the  banking  system.  Gulf  &  Western 
wanted  a  non-bank  bank  charter  mostly  to 
handle  Keogh/IRA  and  other  trust  business 
that  is  most  conveniently  managed  from  a 
bank.  Merrill  Lynch  started  a  non-bank 
liank  to  give  itself  the  option  of  inhouse 
processing  of  checks  and  credit  cards  in  its 
"cash  management  accounts "  and  to  offer 
its  own  insured  deposits  to  money  market 
fund  customers  who  want  insurance.  Drey- 
fus pushed  into  banking  to  apply  its  mass- 
marketing  techniques  to  the  solicitation  of 
consumer  deposits  and  the  offering  of  mort- 
gage and  auto  loar«.  Fidelity  Funds  wanted 
meml>ership  in  a  credit-card  association  and 
an  automated  teller  machine  network.  Sears 
wants  all  of  this  and  more,  and  can  use  its 
long-established  California  S&L  (an  S&L 
these  days  is  just  a  non-bank  bank)  as  part 
of  its  complete  consumer  financial-services 
package. 

But  why  on  earth  would  a  bank  want  a 
non-bank  charter?  Nearly  all  of  those  who 
have  announced  their  plans  have  said  they 
expect  to  use  these  new  esUblishments  to 
make  commercial  loans,  and  would  qualify 
under  the  definitions  by  not  taking  demand 
deposits.  That  means  every  penny  they  lend 
on  this  chassis  would  have  to  go  right  out  of 
the  bank,  because  businesses  can't  have 
NOW  accounts.  It  also  means  that  the 
blended  cost  of  funds  at  the  new  non-bank 
would  be  higher  than  that  in  existing 
branches  and  subsidiaries,  because  there 
wouldn't  be  any  interest-free  demand  depos- 
its in  the  mix. 

There's  no  need  to  have  a  local  bank  char- 
ter to  make  commercial  loans  anywhere  in 
the  U.S.— indeed,  the  big  banks  already  have 
"loan  production  offices"  all  over  the  coun- 
try. A  bank  that  is  closing  its  fully  depreci- 
ated, relatively  cheap  branch  in  Queens, 
N.y..  or  Stockton,  Calif.,  and  starting  a  new, 
expensive,  restricted  subsidiary  bank  in 
Memphis,  Term.,  looks  suspiciously  like  a 
decapiUted  chicken  in  the  farmyard. 

If  the  Comptroller  will  OK  these  char- 
ters—and he  has  threatened  to  do  so.  be- 
cause he  wants  Congress  to  change  some 
banking  laws  and  this  looks  like  a  good 
weapon— no  doubt  the  banks  will  run  in  cir- 
cles. We  are  dealing  here  with  a  deep-seated, 
atavistic  impulse  from  before  the  days  of 
computers  and  satellite  communications: 
The  men  now  running  the  giant  banks  were 
brought  up  with  the  idea  that  if  the  whole 
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country  were  a  level  playing  field  for  them, 
they  could  score  endless  touchdowns.  Even 
the  major  New  York  banks  have  been  filing 
for  charters,  despite  their  bitter  experience 
in  the  late  1970s,  when  they  were  released 
from  their  previous  cage  in  the  city  and 
freed  to  run  upstate— whence  most  of  them 
returned  a  few  years  later  with  their  tails 
between  their  legs,  whipped  by  the  medium- 
sized  banks  of  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Syracuse 
and  especially  (of  all  places)  Albany.  The 
parish  priest  still  knows  his  parish  better 
than  the  pope  can. 

Still,  the  local  and  regional  banks  are 
scared.  Ernest  Deal,  who  ran  Houston's  very 
successful  half-billion  dollar  Fannin  Bank, 
explained  his  decision  to  sell  out  to  Inter- 
First  with  the  argument  that  "Interstate 
banking  is  coming.  A  Citibank  or  a  Chase 
will  come  in  here  and  put  in  an  operation 
across  the  street.  They'll  start  a  loss-leader 
operation,  and  they'll  get  away  with  it.  We 
feared  Houston  would  he  a  place  where 
dumb  people  would  come  in  and  do  dumb 
things  and  wreck  the  house. "  And  because 
their  constituents  are  scared,  the  congress- 
men are  scared:  Even  in  this  do-nothing 
year,  legislation  to  "preserve  community 
banks  "  may  very  well  pass. 

But  dumb  people  doing  dumb  things  are 
not  the  sort  of  competition  a  businessman 
or  a  banker  has  to  fear.  The  regulators  and 
Congress  should  stop  fretting  over  the 
sudden  emergence  of  real  competition  in  the 
financial-services  business,  and  should  let 
the  public  get  iU  free  toasters  and  cash  gifts 
and  cut-rate  loans. 

WILL  HAVE  HAD  TO  SHAPE  UP 

When  the  dust  clears,  the  community 
banks  will  still  be  there,  offering  better 
services  because  they've  had  to  shape  up. 
The  money-center  giants,  having  added  the 
non-bank  bank  to  their  collection  of  fash- 
ionable disasters  (they  can  hang  the  trophy 
on  the  wall  next  to  the  REIT,  the  syndicat- 
ed Latin  American  jumbo  loan,  the  farm- 
land investment,  the  energy  gamble  and  the 
leverage  buyout  caper),  will  be  back  at  their 
accustomed  stand  in  the  big  city,  railing  at 
the  government  but  dependent  on  it  for  the 
credibility  that  sells  their  paper. 

Maybe  then  the  bankers  and  the  congress- 
men will  both— finally— turn  their  attention 
to  the  changes  that  will  be  necessary  if  the 
information  system  we  call  banking  is  to 
function  efficiently,  effectively  and  safely  in 
an  era  when  anybody  with  spare  computer 
time  can  do  the  sort  of  information  gather- 
ing, processing  and  communicating  that  was 
once  the  exclusive  preserve  of  the  banks.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SENIOR 
CITIZEN  INTERN  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
were  ever  any  doubt  about  the  value 
of  the  congressional  senior  citizen 
intern  program,  it  should  be  dismissed 
immediately. 

I  was  recently  privileged  to  have  as 
interns  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Dallas  County  two  resi- 
dents of  Mesquite,  Tex.— Ralph  and 
Jean  Wisenbaker— who  are  active,  in- 
volved, concerned  citizens. 
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The  story  of  their  internship  week 
in  Washington.  D.C..  which  clearly 
gave  them  a  better  and  more  complete 
perspective  on  how  their  Government 
operates  as  well  as  a  wealth  of  facts 
and  figures,  was  well  told  in  a  recent 
article  by  reporter  Janet  Mardis  in  the 
Mesquite  News. 

I  commend  the  article,  which  fol- 
lows, to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Intekns  Learn  How  System  Works 
(By  Janet  Mardis) 
Two  area  residents  recently  returned  from 
Washington.  D.C.,  where  they  were  partici- 
pants In  the  Congressional  Senior  Citizen 
Intern   Program.   Jean   And    Ralph   Wisen- 
baker  were  selected  by  Congressman  John 
Bryant  (D-5th   Dist.)  to  represent   his  dis- 
trict during  the'  May  7-11  week  long  activi 
ties. 

The  Wisenbakers.  both  retired,  have  long 
been  politically  active  and  feel  that  involve- 
ment led  to  the  Washington  trip. 

"It  was  probably  because  we  were  active  in 
the  political  process."  said  Mrs.  Wisenbaker. 
"at  least  that  is  what  we  have  assumed. 
Ralph  is  the  precinct  chairman  of  Precinct 
No.  2288  and  has  been  for  the  last  four 
years.  We  go  to  the  senatorial  convention 
every  two  years  and  we  have  both  been  state 
delegates  twice. 

"We  had  done  a  lot  of  volunteer  work  for 
the  different  candidates  around  and  Ralph 
is  on  the  executive  board  of  the  Dallas 
County  Democratic  Parly,  although  we 
were  not  selected  because  of  the  party  we 
belong  to.  This  program  is  non-partisan." 

Since  the  Congressional  Senior  Citizen 
Intern  Program  was  t>egun  by  Senator 
Roth.  Congressman  Hillis  and  former  Con- 
gressman Blester  in  1973.  nearly  1.000  active 
older  Americans  from  across  the  country 
have  gone  to  Washington  for  the  annual 
event  in  May. 

The  first  year,  nine  interns  were  spon- 
sored by  four  members  of  Congress.  In  1983. 
more  than  250  interns  were  sponsored  by 
approximately  175  House  and  Senate  of 
fices.  Each  House  and  Senate  office  may 
sponsor  no  more  than  two  iterns.  The  Wi- 
senbakers were  two  of  the  280  participants 
at  this  years  event. 

Legislation  to  formalize  the  program  has 
been  introduced  repeatedly  during  the  years 
since  1973.  but  nothing  substantial  has  been 
enacted  to  date.  The  Senate  did  pass  S.  Res 
219  several  years  ago.  which  allows  the  par 
licipating  intern  to  be  paid  for  the  trip  prior 
to  leaving  Washington. 

"The  purpose  of  the  program."  said  Mrs 
Wisenbaker.  is  to  keep  the  senior  popula- 
tion informed  on  what  is  going  on  in  Wash- 
ington on  their  behalf.  By  having  two 
people  from  each  Congressional  district 
there,  they  can  go  home  and  tell  what  is 
going  on  in  Washington  that  affects  them 

"It  is  to  keep  up  with  what  the  legislature 
is  doing  and  what  Congress  is  doing  past 
and  present."  added  Wisenbaker. 

Participants  are  active  individuals  who. 
once  they  return  from  the  internship  in 
Washington,  apply  what  they  learned 
within  the  senior  community. 

Some  of  the  issues  that  were  discussed  at 
this  year's  meeting  were  housing  and  urban 
development  for  the  elderly,  social  security. 
medical  costs,  long-term  patient  health  care 
and  the  employment  of  senior  citizens. 

"We  had  a  speaker  on  crime  and  the  elder- 
ly." said  Mrs.  Wisenbaker.  and  one  on  fit 
neas  for  seniors.  Medicine  and  Social  Securi- 
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ty  was  wrangled  over  several  times,  but  we 
were  told  several  times  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program  was  very  sound.  The  Kennedy- 
Gephardt  bill  is  the  big  thing  there  now." 

"This  is  a  bill  t)efore  Congress  now  that 
deals  with  the  senior  citizens'  program." 
said  Wisenbaker.  "and  it  has  to  do  with  the 
control  of  doctor  bills  and  medical  costs. 
Doctor  bills  are  so  exorbitant  that  Medicare 
is  complaining  and  this  bill  is  supposed  to 
solve  that,  although  this  will  probably  not 
come  up  until  next  year.  " 

I  think  it  is  going  to  be  better."  said  Mrs. 
Wisenbaker.  and  hopefully  it  will  become 
more  efficient.  Right  now  they  are  trying  to 
get  the  doctors  and  hospitals  to  hold  costs 
down  for  everyone." 

Medical  and  hospital  bills  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  cost  of  living  increases.  "  said  Wi- 
.senbaker.  "We  never  knew  how  Medicare 
decided  how  much  they  would  pay  on  a  bill, 
but  we  know  now  It  is  based  on  the  cost  of 
living  index  for  1972  and  has  never  been  up- 
dated." 

Both  the  Wisenbakers  said  they  were  con- 
cerned about  medicpi  expeases  for  the  el- 
derly becau.se  aftp'r  age  65.  any  private 
policy  automatically  becomes  supplemental. 
"After  you  get  to  be  Medicare  age  at  65." 
said  Mrs.  Wisenbaker.  your  private  policy 
becomes  supplemental  and  they  don't  ask 
you.  they  just  do  it.  All  insurance  companies 
drop  you  to  a  supplemental  level" 

The  Wisenbakers  .said  since  Medicare 
bases  its  payouus  on  1972  figures,  that  is  all 
the  supplemental  policies  will  pay  on  as 
well. 

"For  instance.'  said  Mrs.  Wi.senbaker.  "if 
you  got  a  doctor  bill  that  was  $800.  but  Med 
icare  said  his  charges  should  only  have  been 
$500  (based  on  1972  figures),  that  is  all  they 
will  pay  on.  Then  the  supplemental  policies 
pay  the  other  20  percent  of  the  $500.  The 
older  patient  is  stuck  with  the  other  $300  of 
the  doctor  bill."  » 

WLsenbaker  .said  one  woman  who  spoke  at 
one  of  the  meetings  said  she  had  .sold  her 
house  and  everything  to  pay  for  her  hus- 
bands medical  bills.  He  had  recently  died 
from  Alzheimer's  di.sease.  This  type  of  in- 
equity is  what  the  Kennedy  Gephart  bill  is 
trying  to  eliminate. 

Although,  the  Wi.senbakers  went  as  a 
couple,  it  was  not  a  pre  requisite  The  only 
requirement  for  participation  was  that  they 
t)e  senior  citizens  The  selection  process  is 
left  entirely  up  to  the  sponsoring  office,  in 
this  case.  Congressman  Bryant's. 

The  Wisenbakers  stayed  at  the  Capitol 
Holiday  Inn  located  near  Capitol  Hill  and 
all  their  expenses  were  paid  from  Congress- 
man Bryant  s  budget.  The  one  day  they  got 
for  sightseeing  was  rainy,  so  they  didn't  get 
to  see  as  much  as  they  wanted  to  and  they 
are  planning  a  return  visit.  The  other  days 
were  filled  with  meetings  and  activities  per 
taining  to  their  internship. 

The  days  were  real  full."  said  Wisen 
baker,  but  I  think  the  highlight  of  the 
whole  thing  was  a  talk  Friday  afternoon  by 
Senator  Claude  Pepper.  He's  83  years  old 
and  his  interest  and  forte  all  through  the 
years  has  been  health  care  and  programs 
for  the  aged.  He  said  there  are  28  million 
Americans  over  the  age  of  65." 

They  were  both  enthusiastic  about  the  ex- 
perience. 

I  have  a  better  knowledge  of  how  the 
system  works."  said  Mrs.  Wisenbaker.  "and  I 
found  out  there  were  a  lot  of  committees 
and  help  available  for  senior  citizens  that  I 
wasn't  aware  of  before." 

"I  have  learned  a  lot  at>out  the  legislative 
process    for   one   thing.  "   said    Wisenbaker. 
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"plus  the  information  we  gathered  to  pass 
along." 

"I  think  the  whole  group  was  very  nice 
and  very  congenial  and  we  met  a  lot  of 
people  from  all  over  the  U.S.."  said  Mrs.  Wi- 
senbaker. "It  didn't  matter  what  party  they 
belonged  to  or  where  they  were  from.  We 
found  we  all  had  the  same  problems." 

Although  the  Wisenbakers  said  they 
didn't  get  to  see  President  Reagan,  they  did 
get  to  .see  most  of  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  They  were  surprised  at 
how  relatively  small  the  rooms  were  in  the 
White  House  and  the  assembly  rooms  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Security  is  extremely  tight  everywhere.' 
said  Mrs.  Wisenbaker.  "In  all  the  federal 
buildings,  there  are  the  metal  detectors  like 
in  airports  and  they  checked  my  purse  every 
time." 

Wisenbaker  said  he  has  never  seen  .so 
much  brass  and  marble  and  most  of  the 
people  they  saw  on  Capitol  Hill  were  be- 
tween 20  to  40  years  old.  but  they  encour- 
aged everyone  to  become  involved  in  poli- 
tics. 

Get  involved!  "  said  Mrs.  Wisenbaker. 
"This  is  your  country  and  your  government 
so  get  actively  involved.  If  you  think  one 
voice  doesn't  count,  you're  mistaken  and  if 
you  think  your  congressman  or  senator 
doesn't  listen,  you're  wrong.  They  do 
listen." 

"Everything  you  do  is  political."  said  Wi- 
senbaker. "Register  to  vote  and  voice  your 
opinion." 

"Another  benefit  of  getting  involved,"  .said 
Mrs.  Wisenbaker.  is  you  get  to  meet  all  the 
candidates  and  talk  to  them.  When  they 
dome  to  town,  we  go  and  get  our  10  cents 
worth  in.  It  is  interesting  and  you  don't 
really  realize  until  you  see  it  the  way  the 
whole  system  works."* 
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TAX  REFORM  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  hue  and  cry  all  around  us  for  tax 
reform.  The  demand  is  for  simplifica- 
tioh  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  that 
tax  policy  is  a  powerful  tool  to  be  used 
to  achieve  national  goals,  both  eco- 
nomic and  social. 

In  our  quest  for  tax  reform  we  must- 
remember  how  important  it  is  to 
create  and  maintain  incentives  for 
small  businesses.  They  are  among  our 
most  vital  economic  resources.  The 
contributions  made  by  small  business-^ 
es  to  the  creation  of  jobs  and  to  badly 
needed  innovation  is  well  known. 
Equally  well  known  is  the  problem 
small  businesses  have  in  their  early 
years  with  capital  formation  and  cash 
flow. 

With  that  in  mind  I  submit  for  the 
Record  an  editorial  written  by  John  B. 
Lloyd,  entitled  "Tax  Code  Is  Impeding 
Small  Business  Growth,"  Jamestown, 
N.Y.,  Post  Journal,  May  7,  1984.  He 
presents  an  interesting  idea  which  pro- 


poses to  deal  with  the  capital  forma- 
tion problems  of  small  businesses.  Be- 
cause of  the  Federal  deficit  problem,  I 
do  not  think  we  can  adopt  many  reve- 
nue-reducing measures,  but  I  do  never- 
theless think  this  idea  deserves  fur- 
ther study. 
The  editorial  follows: 
tProm  the  Jamestown.  N.Y.,  Post  Journal, 
May  7, 19S41 
Tax  Cone  Is  Impeding  Small  Business 
I  Growth 

I  (By  John  B.  Lloyd) 
Small  business  means  jobs.  That's  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  theme  for 
Small  Business  Week,  May  6  through  12. 
And  its  a  fitting  theme.  Small  business  cre- 
ated more  than  2.6  million  new  jobs  in  the 
past  two  years.  Large  companies  lost  more 
than  1.6  million  jobs  in  the  same  period. 

But  small  business  means  more  than  jobs. 
It  means  innovation.  SmaU  companies  carve 
out  market  niches  too  small  for  large  com- 
panies, offering  vital  goods  and  services  that 
large  companies  cannot,  or  will  not,  provide. 
Small  companies  generate  24  times  more 
technological  advances  per  dollar  spent 
than  do  large  companies.  And  countless  leg- 
islators have  called  small  business  the  driv- 
ing force  for  the  nation's  economy. 

But  before  they  can  make  such  impressive 
contributions  to  oiir  economy,  small  compa- 
'  nies  must  overcome  serious  challenges  just 
to  get  established.  Many  of  them  can't. 
Once  established  and  poited  for  expansion 
and  growth,  they  frequently  discover  that 
they  still  cannot  find  any  sources  of  capital 
other  than  their  own  income:  They  haven't 
developed  the  track  record  necessary  to 
obtain  borrowed  capital. 

The  recent  recession  forced  many  small 
businesses  to  curtail  expansion,  voluntarily 
dissolve,  or  go  bankrupt.  Small  companies 
fail  for  many  reasons,  including  the  inabil- 
ity to  finance  business  operations,  or  to 
keep  up  with  exorbitant  finance  charges. 

Capital  for  investment  in  small  compa- 
nies, whether  through  equity  or  loans,  has 
traditionally  been  in  short  supply.  Many 
small  companies  find  that  their  only  source 
of  equity  capital  is  the  personal  savings  of 
owners  and  their  relatives  and  friends.  This 
is  rarely  enough  to  meet  most  companies' 
needs. 

So  companies  borrow  to  raise  capital.  But 
they  do  so  at  an  extremely  high  cost,  some- 
times as  high  as  seven  percenUge  points 
above  what  large  companies  pay.  The 
present  tax  code  actually  encourages  com- 
panies to  borrow  to- finance  their  businesses 
by  allowing  a  tax  deduction  for  interest 
paid. 

Recent  incentives  designed  to  offer  tax 
relief  have  benefited  primarily  larger  com- 
panies. Small  companies  received  only  a  2.8 
percent  tax  reduction  from  the  1981  and 
1982  cuts.  And  the  law  drains  what  little 
source  of  capital  formation  a  small  company 
may  have  by  taxing  its  income  as  it  is 
earned. 

Tax  relief  that  recognizes  small  compa- 
nies' unique  capital  requirements  is  clearly 
needed.  Seidman  &  Seldinan  believes  that 
the  federal  Internal  Revenue  Code  must  en- 
compass a  new  tax  system  that  improves 
small  business'  ability  to  retain  and  gener- 
ate capital. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  have  proposed  an 
alternative  to  the  corporate  Income  tax  on 
small  business  Income,  calling  for  a  phased 
integration  of  federal  corporate  and  individ- 
ual taxes  on  that  income.  Such  an  integra- 
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tlon  would  result  In  what  tax  people  call  a 
consumed  income  tax.  We  have  submitted 
our  proposal  for  consideration  to  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  to  the  president, 
and  to  other  federal  authorities. 

Under  our  proposed  system,  no  federal 
corporate  income  tax  would  be  assessed 
against  the  Income  of  small  business  corpo- 
rations meeting  specific  definitions.  Qualify- 
ing companies  choosing  to  operate  under 
our  system  would  be  protected  from  tax  on 
their  Income  for  10  years,  and  would  then 
revert  to  regular  taxable  status.  To  mini- 
mize the  Impact  on  federal  revenues,  the 
income  exclusion  would  be  phased  over  four 
years.  In  the  first  year  25  percent,  in  the 
second  year  50  percent,  and  in  the  third 
year  75  percent  of  a  small  company's  income 
would  be  excluded  from  tax.  In  the  fourth 
and  sebsequent  years  all  the  income  would 
be  excluded  from  corporate  income  tax. 
During  all  years  the  excluded  income  would 
be  taxed  to  shareholders,  but  only  when  it  is 
distributed  to  them. 

In  this  manner,  a  company  could  retain  its 
capital  as  long  as  it  needs  it.  When  the  com- 
pany distributes  the  income  to  individuals 
as  a  return  on  investment,  a  sign  that  it  no 
longer  needs  the  income  to  fund  operations, 
the  government  then  takes  its  fair  share. 

While  initially  it  may  appear  that  our  pro- 
posal would  reduce  federal  revenues  signifi- 
cantly, a  close  look  reveals  that  this  simply 
isn't  the  case.  Federal  revenues  last  year 
amounted  to  $601  billion,  of  which  83  per- 
cent was  raised  through  individual  income 
taxes  and  social  security  Uxes.  Only  6  per- 
cent, or  about  $37  billion  was  generated  by 
the  corporate  income  tax. 

Of  this  $37  billion,  only  about  16  percent 
came  from  small  companies.  Implementing 
our  proposal  would  therefore  result  in  a 
maximum  revenue  drain  of  $6  billion  when 
completely  phased  in.  or  a  mere  1  percent  of 
total  federal  revenues. 

But  other  factors  would  reduce  this  reve- 
nue drain.  Companies  would  continue 
paying  dividends,  and  therefore  would  be 
taxed  on  their  distributed  income.  In  addi- 
tion, our  system  would  enable  small  compa- 
nies to  expand  and  create  more  jobs,  trans- 
lating into  additional  federal  revenues  from 
individual  taxes. 

While  neither  of  these  factors  is  immedi- 
ately quantifiable,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  federal  revenues  would  decline  by  more 
than  $1.5  to  2  billion  per  year  in  the  first 
few  years  our  proposal  is  in  place.  Thereaf- 
ter, the  drain  may  disappear  altogether  be- 
cause companies  would  revert  to  taxable 
status,  healthier,  stronger,  more  profitable. 
and  employing  more  people. 

Implementing  our  proposal  would  repre- 
sent a  concrete  first  step  toward  assuring 
small  business  capital  retention  and  forma- 
tion. Under  our  system,  companies  would 
retain  their  life  blood,  their  capital,  allow- 
ing them  to  finance  expansion,  equipment, 
employment  and  growth.  The  companies 
themselves  would  prosper,  as  would  their 
new  employees.  And  the  increased  economic 
activity  resulting  from  this  growth  would 
benefit  the  federal  govenunent  and  the  gen- 
eral economy. 

Small  business  means  jobs.  But  for  small 
companies  to  provide  the  jobs  needed  to  re- 
store economic  prosperity,  they  must  retain 
the  means  to  grow,  expand  and  hire  new 
employees.  Tax  relief  that  eliminates  the 
double  tax  and  provides  this  needed  capital 
Is  long  overdue.* 
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TAXES  AND  POPULISM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  so 
often  a  voice  is  heard  again,  suggesting 
that  only  the  wealthy  should  have  the 
right  to  vote,  because  the  poor  an 
middle  income  earners  would  impose 
heavy  taxes  on  those  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  income  scale. 

'Whenever  we  hear  this  idea,  it  is 
worth  reminding  ourselves  that  the 
Founders  of  our  Constitution  were 
more  populist  than  we  often  give  them 
credit  for.  They  rejected  this  argu- 
ment, knowing  that  the  right  to  vote 
and  the  hope  to  improve  our  standard 
of  living  are  closely  cormected. 

Today,  it  is  not  primarily  the  very 
rich,  it  is  the  poor  and  middle  income 
people  who  are  demanding  lower  tax 
rates,  a  fairer  and  simpler  Tax  Code, 
and  control  over  excessive  Federal  ex- 
penditures. They  are  the  best  friends 
the  American  economy,  as  well  as  the 
American  Constitution,  has. 

The  Virtue  and  Spirit  of  Our  Common 
People 
(By  Ralph  Benko) 
Should   the   right   to  vote   be  based  on 
income  or  wealth? 

Columnist  Joseph  Sobran  some  months 
ago  published  a  sydicated  essay  posing  this 
question,  warning  of  the  danger  that  in  a 
democracy  the  indolent  will  abuse  their  vote 
to  unjustly  tax:  to  tax  and  steal  for  them- 
selves the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  workers  and 
productive  members  of  society,  and  thus  the 
right  to  vote  must  be  limited  to  those  with 
wealth. 

Mr.  Sobran's  argument  was  raised,  debat- 
ed and  rejected  by  the  men  who  wrote  our 
Constitution. 

In  1787.  the  wisest  statesmen  in  America 
gathered  together  to  write  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution, the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The 
record  of  their  debates  and  votes  proves 
that,  while  they  respected  tl^  danger  Mr. 
Sobran  poses,  they  judged  the  risk  worth 
taking. 

Delaware's  John  Dickinson  stated  the  ar- 
gument for  restricting  the  vote  to  those 
with  property  ("freeholders")  in  elegant 
simplicity:  "The  freeholders  of  the  Country 
are  .  .  .  the  best  guardians  of  liberty:  and 
the  restriction  of  the  right  to  them  as  a  nec- 
essary defence  against  the  dangerous  influ- 
ence of  those  multitudes  without  property 
&  without  principle  with  which  our  Coun- 
try like  all  others,  will  in  lime  abound. " 

Gouvemeur  Morris  continued  the  argu- 
ment: "Give  the  votes  to  people  who  have 
no  property,  and  they  will  sell  them  to  the 
rich  who  will  be  able  to  buy  them.  The  Igno- 
rant &  the  dependent  can  be  as  little  trust- 
ed (as  children)  with  the  public  Interest." 

But  the  champions  of  the  conunon  people 
(as  the  "little  guy"  was  called  in  the  18th 
century)  carried  the  day;  beautifully  pre- 
sented by  one  of  our  great  benefactors, 
senior  delegate  to  the  Convention,  Ben 
Franklin:  "It  is  of  great  consequence  that 
we  should  not  depress  the  virtue  and  public 
spirit  of  our  common  people;  of  which  they 
displayed  a  great  deal  during  the  war.  and 
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which  contributed  principally  to  the  favor- 
able issue  of  it.  " 

And  the  debate  was  closed  by  South  Caro- 
lina's John  Rutledge:  •It  would  create  divi- 
sion among  the  people  and  make  enemies  of 
all  those  who  should  be  excluded.  ' 

The  convention  then  voted,  seven  to  one 
(and  one  divided,  one  absent)  against  re 
stricting  the  right  to  vote. 

Since  then,  the  political  force  has  been 
with  those  committed  to  broadening  the 
right  to  vote.  Of  the  16  Amendments  to  the 
constitution  passed  since  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
six  have  broadened  the  right  to  vote:  No.  15, 
prohibited  the  denial  of  the  vote  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude: No.  17.  providing  that  people,  not  the 
legislatures,  of  the  states  should  vote  for 
U.S.  Senator;  No.  19.  extending  the  vote  to 
women:  No.  23.  giving  the  residents  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  right  to  vote  for 
president:  No.  24.  prohibited  the  denial  of 
the  vote  in  federal  elections  to  one  who  had 
failed  to  pay  any  poll  or  other  tax;  and  No 
26,  extending  the  vote  to  18-year  olds. 

In  1966.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that 
■wealth,  or  free  paying  status  has.  in  our 
view,  no  relation  to  voting  qualifications: 
the  right  to  vote  is  too  precious,  too  funda- 
mental to  be  so  burdened  or  conSitioned." 
i  Harper  v.  Vxrgtnxa  Board  of  Elections. ) 

The  risk  of  unfair  taxation  has  indeed 
come  to  pass.  Secretaries  and  blue-collar 
workers  are  now  paying  taxes  at  rates  once 
reserved  for  the  very  rich.  But  it  is  the 
common  person,  the  little  guy,"  who  is 
bearing  the  brunt.  And  it  is  they  who,  in 
many  regions,  are  supporting  a  revolt 
against  too-high  income  and  property  taxes. 

Let  us  take  a  spark  from  the  torch  of  in- 
spiration lit  by  Benjamin' Franklin  in  1787. 
Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  the  virtue  and 
spirit  of  the  common  people,  who  are— and 
repeatedly  prove  themselves  to  be— among 
the  worthiest  memt>ers  of  our  body  politic. 
Let  our  political  leaders  listen  closely  to  the 
suffering  of  the  common  people,  and  lift  the 
heavy  hand  of  taxation  from  one  and  all.* 


THE     GRACE      COMMISSION-IM 
PROVING    GOVERNMENT:    CUT 
TING  SPENDING  IS  ONLY  PART 
OF  THE  ANSWER 


HON.  JUDD  GREGG 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  find- 
ings of  the  Grace  Commission  show 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  potential 
for  saving  tax  dollars  by  improving  the 
efficiency  of  the  bureaucracy  without 
reducing  services.  The  Commission 
conceded  its  work  in  January  and  in- 
clucnd  over  160  managers  from  private 
busmess  and  other  organizations. 
More  than  850  companies  and  individ- 
uals donated  people,  financial  support, 
services,  and  equipment  to  the  36  task 
forces  that  delved  into  nearly  every 
aspect  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
The  table  summarizes  the  savings 
identified  by  the  Commission  that 
would  be  possible  by  improving  Gov- 
ernment efficiency. 

Without  these  reforms,  the  losses  in 
taxes  to  the  average  citizen  would  con- 
tinue to  grow.  The  Commission  found 
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that  one-third  of  all  collected  taxes 
are  consumed  by  waste  and  inefficien- 
cy in  the  Federal  Government.  An- 
other one-third  of  tax  liability  escapes 
collection  through  the  underground, 
or  unreported,  economy.  With  two- 
thirds  of  the  tax  liability  wasted  or 
not  collected,  the  balance  of  taxes 
raised  are  absorbed  solely  by  interest 
on  the  Federal  debt  and  by  transfer 
payments.  In  other  words,  all  individ- 
ual income  tax  revenues  are  gone 
before  anything  is  spent  on  many  of 
the  services  that  citizens  expect  from 
their  Government. 

The  Grace  Commission  provided  the 
Congress  with  a  list  of  2,478  cost-cut- 
ting, revenue-enhancing  recommenda- 
tions that  could  save  $424  billion  over 
a  3-year  period.  System  failures— 
$160.9  billion  and  personal  misman- 
agement—$90.9  billion,  together  com- 
prised well  over  one-half  of  the  total 
efficiency  savings.  Program  waste— 
$151,3  billion— accounts  for  37,9  per- 
cent of  savings  recommendations  and 
this  waste  could  be  substantially  elimi- 
nated if  reforms  were  instituted, 

A  sample  of  proposed  savings  over  a 
3-year  period  would  include  the  follow- 
ing programs: 

Mailing  lists  maintained  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  repeat  the  same 
address  dozens  of  times.  Elimination 
of  these  needless  errors  could  save 
nearly  $100  million— a  significant  frac- 
tion of  the  entire  budget  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire, 

Prohibitions  on  competitive  bidding 
on  the  movement  of  servicemen's 
goods  to  and  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
cost  taxpayers  nearly  $70  million. 

Improved  management  of  govern- 
ment property,  according  to  the  Com- 
mission, could  save  taxpayers  over  $60 
million.  The  Grace  Commission  found 
that  compared  to  a  private-sector  com- 
pany managing  similar  space,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  employs 
17  times  as  many  people  and  spends  14 
times  as  much  on  total  management 
costs. 

Improved  handling  of  cash  seized 
from  criminal  could  save  $50  million. 
Currently,  cash  taken  from  criminals 
is  held  rather  than  deposited  in  inter- 
est-bearing accounts. 

The  Commission  also  found  that 
computer  and  data  processing  activi- 
ties are  disorganized  and  inefficient, 
and  that  numerous  functions  and  serv- 
ices performed  by  the  bureaucracy 
could  be  more  efficiently  performed  in 
the  private  sector.  Furthermore,  the 
Commission  suggested  that  Govern- 
ment agencies  *ith  functions  similar 
to  commercial  businesses  should  apply 
user  charges  and  business  methods 
rather  than  favoring  special  interest 
groups. 

Bringing  efficiency  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Government  activities  will  be 
a  difficult  task.  Every  program  and 
procedure  has  a  group  of  supporters 
that  will  surely  protest  cost-saving  ef- 
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ficiencies.  About  a  quarter  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  can 
be  implemented  by  Presidential  au- 
thority, while  the  remainder  of  them 
require  congressional  approval.  If  the 
Congress  refuses  to  address  these  re- 
forms, we  will  have  passed  up  a  signifi- 
cant opportunity  to  reduce  the  deficit 
and  improve  our  economic  outlook.# 


UNITY  AND  GREAT  MERIT  IN 
FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRIES  CASE 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr,  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
trade  issues— imports  and  exports- 
impact  on  our  domestic  economy;  all 
continue  to  mount  and  all  continue  to 
attract  greater  importance  and  need 
for  appropriate,  decisive  action.  Cer- 
tainly among  the  foremost  domestic 
industries  hit  by  imports  has  been  the 
Fod^wear  Industries  of  America  and 
its  thousands  of  workers. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committees 
Trade  Subcommittee,  I  closely  fol- 
lowed many  of  the  import  relief  cases 
that  come  before  the  Commission.  In 
recent  months.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  a  great  deal  of  materi- 
al discussing  the  petition  filed  under 
section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  by 
Footwear  Industries  of  America.  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  &  Textile  Workers 
Union.  AFL-CIO.  and  the  United  Food 
&  Commercial  Workers  International 
Union,  AFL-CIO, 

No  other  major  industry  in  this 
country  comes  close  to  the  record 
import  penetration  rates  that  confront 
the  footwear  industry.  The  rising 
import  penetration  since' 1981  is  mind 
boggling.  In  1983,  imports  captured 
63.5  percent  of  the  market.  In  early 
1984.  the  import  penetration  was  up  to 
70  percent.  Employment  has  dropped 
to  132,700.  the  lowest  level  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  footwear  industry,  in- 
cluding the  period  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. Imports  of  nonrubber  foot- 
wear were  3.7  billion  of  the  record 
total  of  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  in  1983. 
Domestic  production  has  declined  by 
almost  13  percent  in  just  2  years. 

Our  domestic  firms  ask  only  the 
chance  to  become  fully  competitive  for 
a  fair  share  of  the  domestic  market. 
The  industry  has  made  every  effort  to 
compete  with  imports  despite  the 
strong  effect  imports  has  had  on  cap- 
ital investment.  The  domestic  industry 
has  made  an  extensive  commitment  to 
research,  development,  and  moderniza- 
tion during  the  period  of  the  market- 
ing agreements  between  Korea  and 
Taiwan,  which  lasted  from  1977  to 
1980.  During  this  time,  research  and 
development  expenditures  rose  stead- 
ily from  $5,4  to  $7  million  according  to 
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the  International  Triule  Commission 
data.  Capital  expenditures  also  rose 
from  $80.1  to  $115.6  miUion  In  1981. 
The  results  were  just  beginning  to 
show  when  the  orderly  marketing 
agreements  were  terminated. 

I  admire  and  respect  the  determina- 
tion of  the  domestic  nonrubber  foot- 
wear industry  to  survive.  The  footwear 
industry  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
American  economy  for  over  200  years. 
I  am  confident  that  they  will  continue 
to  remain  a  competitive  part  of  the 
U.S.  market  if  they  are  given  the  op- 
portunity for  a  respite  from  the  unre- 
mitting import  penetration.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  from  the  Congress  and  ad- 
ministration officials  to  carefully 
review  the  conditions  of  this  impor- 
tant industry  and  to  give  every  possi- 
ble consideration  to  relief  .• 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXCLUSIONS  ON  IDEOLOGICAL 
GROUNDS  ARE  AN  AFFRONT 
TO  FREE  SPEECH 


MENTAL  STANDSTILL 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Indianapo- 
lis Star  sent  by  Indianapolis  attorney 
Judson  F,  Haggerty. 

It  is  said  that  the  only  thing  we 
learn  ftom  history  is  that  we  do  not 
learn  from  history.  Would  not  it  be 
nice  if.  at  long  last,  we  could  disprove 
what  they  say: 

Blackstone  Profissional  Center. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  25.  1984. 
Indianapolis  Star, 
307  North  Pennsylvania  Street, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

To  THE  Editor:  In  her  book.  The  March  of 
Folly.  Barbara  W,  Tuchman  defines  menUl 
standstill: 

■In  it*  first  stage,  mental  standstill  fixes 
the  principles  and  boundaries  governing  a 
political  problem.  In  the  second  stage,  when 
dissonances  and  failing  function  begin  to 
appear,  the  initial  principles  rigidify.  This  is 
the  period  when,  if  wisdom  were  operative, 
re-examination  and  rethinking  and  a  change 
of  course  are  possible,  but  they  are  rare  as 
rubies  in  a  backyard,  Rigidifying  leads  to  in- 
crease oif  investment  and  t^e  need  to  protect 
egos;  policy  founded  upon 'error  multiplies, 
never  retreats.  The  greater  the  investment 
and  the  more  involved  in  it  the  sponsor's 
ego,  the  more  unacceptable  is  disengage- 
ment. In  the  third  stage,  pursuit  of  failure 
enlarges  the  damages  until  it  causes  the  fall 
of  Troy,  the  defection  from  the  Papacy,  the 
loss  of  a  trans-Atlantic  empire,  the  classic 
humiliation  in  Vietnam." 
Yours  very  truly, 

JiTDSON  F.  Haggerty.* 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

of  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK,  Mr.  Speaker.  Jeri 
Laber,  the  executive  director  of  the 
U.S.  Helsinki  Watch  Committee,  wrote 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review,  April  29,  1984,  which 
criticized  the  policy  of  denying  foreign 
writers  entry  into  the  United  States 
because  of  their  political  beliefs,  I 
agree  with  Ms.  Laber:  The  section  of 
our  immigration  law  which  excludes 
people  for  ideological  reasons  is  a  last 
vestige  of  the  McCarthy  era.  It  is  of- 
fensive and  should  be  repealed,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  revise  this 
portion  of  the  law. 

It  is  truly  inconsistent  for  this  coun- 
try to  advocate  the  freedom  of  travel 
and  the  free  flow  of  information  and 
ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
out  individuals  based  on  the  content  of 
speeches  they  intend  to  give  in  this 
country.  It  is  fitting  that  the  Helsinki 
Watch  Committee  has  chosen  to  speak 
out  on  this  issue.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  U.S.  violations  of  the  Helsinki 
Agreement  even  approach  the  blatant 
and  outrageous  violations  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  However,  if  we  are  to  criti- 
cize these  countries,  we  must  hold  our- 
selves to  a  very  strict  standard. 

I  insert  Ms,  Labers  excellent  article 
here: 

Why  Some  Writers  Aren't  Welcome  Here 
(By  Jeri  Laber) 

On  the  evening  of  April  9,  1984,  more  than 
a  hundred  people  gathered  in  a  SoHo  loft  to 
hear  a  discussion  of  United  States  policies  in 
Central  America.  One  of  the  key  speakers 
was  to  be  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez,  the 
Nobel  Prize-winning  author  of  'One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Solitude." 

But  Mr.  Garcia  Marquez  never  showed  up. 
Instead,  he  sent  a  telex  from  Bogota  that 
said:  "Because  of  my  political  beliefs,  the 
U,S.  Government  has  once  again  denied  me 
the  unconditional  visa  that  I  have  repeated- 
ly requested  for  the  past  13  years  and  has 
offered  me  only  provisional  permission." 
Mr.  Garcia  Marquez  refused  that  offer,  "for 
reasons  of  principle  and  personal  dignity. " 

To  many  at  the  SoHo  gathering,  Mr. 
Garcia  Marquez's  message  came  as  a  shock. 
They  had  not  known  that  the  world-famous 
Colombian  author  has  had  difficulties  en- 
tering the  United  States  since  1963  because 
he  has  been  accused  of  having  Communist 
ties.  Except  for  a  two-year  period  in  the 
early  1970's  when  he  possessed  a  multiple- 
entry  visa,  he  has  not  been  allowed  to  visit 
here  except  when  officially  invited,  and 
even  then  with  specific  limitations. 

His  case  in  not  unique.  For  the  last  30 
years,  visas  to  enter  the  United  States  have 
been  denied,  or  issued  with  restrictions  after 
long  delays,  to  thousands  of  individuals 
whose  presumed  political  beliefs  or  associa- 
tions make  them  "suspect."  Among  the  di- 
verse political  and  intellectual  figures  who 
at  times   have  been   affected   are  writers. 
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such  as  Julio  Cortazar,  Marcelo  Covian, 
Mahmoud  Darwish,  Regis  Debray,  Dario  Fo, 
Michel  Poucaull,  Carlos  Fuentes,  Jose  Luis  ^ 
Gonzalez,  Yotara  Konaka,  Carlo  Levi,  Czes- ' 
law  Milosz,  Alberto  Moravia,  Pablo  Neruda, 
Cosmo  Pietarse,  Angel  Rama,  Ernesto 
Sabato.  and  Marta  Traba. 

Public  protest  in  the  United  States  is  now 
gaining  some  momentum.  On  April  30,  foi- 
example,  in  St.  Peter's  Church  in  New  York 
City,  some  well-known  American  writers— E. 
L.  Doctorow.  Carolyn  Forche,  John  Irving, 
Arthur  Miller,  Susan  Sontag  and  William 
Styron— will  dramatize  the  situation  by 
reading  from  the  works  of  some  "excluda- 
ble" foreign  writers— Messrs,  Cortazar,  Dar- 
wish, Fo,  Garcia  Marquez,  Neruda  and 
Rama.  This  event,  one  of  a  series  of  activi- 
ties in  a  campaign  against  ideological  exclu- 
sions, is  sponsored  by  the  international  writ- 
ers' association  PEN  and  the  Fund  for  Free 
Expression,  two  of  the  more  than  30  organi- 
zations now  cooperating  with  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  in  preparing  for  a 
major  national  conference  on  the  subject  to 
be  held  in  Washington  on  Sept.  18.  The  goal 
of  the  campaign  is  the  repeal  of  the  ideolog- 
ical exclusion  provisions  of  the  1952  Immi; 
gration  and  Naturalization  Act.  Known  as 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  this  anachronis- 
tic legacy  from  the  McCarthy  era  provides 
the  legal  grounds  for  the  United  States  to 
exclude  aliens  on  the  basis  of  their  political 
beliefs. 

Under  the  McCarran-Walter  Act.  visas 
may  be  denied  to  aliens  who  are  Commu- 
nists, anarchists  or  subversives,  or  whose  ac- 
tivities are  deemed  "prejudicial  to  the 
public  interest"  or  "subversive  to  national 
security."  The  1977  McGovern  Amendment 
to  the  Act  attempted  to  ease  the  situation 
somewhat  for  people  who  are  excludable  be- 
cause of  "membership  in  a  proscribed  orga- 
nization," but  it  has  been  of  limited  use. 
Under  the  Reagan  Administration,  ways 
have  been  found  to  circumvent  it  altogeth- 
er. 

The  Administration  has  used  the  ideologi- 
cal exclusion  provisions  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  indiscriminately  in  order  to 
muzzle  foreign  critics  of  its  policies,  espe- 
cially those  policies  affecting  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons. 
It  has  applied  the  "prejudicial  to  the  public 
interest"  provision  of  the  Act  to  an  indi- 
vidual's beliefs  and  associations,  not  just  to 
activities.  To  make  matters  worse,  in  Octo- 
ber 1983  the  State  Department  proposed  an 
amendment  to  Congress  that  would  permit 
consideration  of  "foreign  policy  factors"  in 
deciding  who  receives  permission  to  enter 
the  United  States. 

As  the  procedure  now  stands,  a  foreigner 
who  wishes  to  enter  the  country  must  seek  a 
visa  from  United  States  consular  officials  in 
his  or  her  country.  These  officials  have  the 
right  to  refuse  visas  or  to  issue  restrictive 
visas  that  limit  where  a  visitor  may  travel, 
how  long  he  or  she  may  stay  and  m  some 
cases  even  dictate  what  may  be  said.  An 
alien  who  has  been  refu.sed  a  visa  cannot 
challenge  this  decision  in  a  court  of  law.  but 
American  citizens  who  wish  to  meet  with 
him  can  file  suit.  A  number  of  such  suits  are 
now  pending. 

The  Secretary  of  State  or  a  consular  offi- 
cial may  recommend  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al that  a  visa  denial  be  waived,  and  this  has 
been  done  in  a  substantial  number  of  cases. 
The  need  for  such  waivers,  however,  is  de- 
meaning to  applicants.  Many  withdraw 
their  applications  in  anger  or  humiliation, 
frustrated  over  bureaucratic  delays  or  be- 
cause the  original  reason  for  the  visit  has 
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long  since  passed.  Carlos  Puentess  landing 
card  was  once  torn  up  by  an  immigration  of- 
ficial when  he  sought  to  disembark  from  a 
cruise  ship  for  a  few  hours  in  Puerto  Rico. 
He  must  apply  for  a  waiver  each  time  he 
wishes  to  come  to  the  United  Stales,  and 
appear  in  person  at  the  United  States  Con- 
sulate in  Mexico  City  to  obtain  his  visa.  Cor- 
tazar  once  reported  that  each  time  he  ap- 
plied to  the  consulate  for  a  visa  he  was  told 
that  he  was  persona  non  grata  because  of 
"Communist  activities"  and  wais  forced  to 
wait  for  more  than  a  month  to  receive  a  re- 
stricted visa  valid  only  for  the  number  of 
days  necessary  for  his  work. 

Many  people  who  have  been  subjected  to 
these  procedures  in  the  past  now  refuse  to 
come  to  the  United  States  as  a  matter  of 
principle.  They  point  out  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  Western  democracy  that 
imposes  a  political  test  for  visas  for  visitors 
and  that  American  citizens  would  be  justifi- 
ably outraged  if  they  were  forced  to  submit 
to  questioning  about  their  beliefs  and  asso- 
ciations every  time  they  wished  to  visit 
Paris  or  London.  They  marvel  at  the  hypoc- 
risy of  American  leaders  whenever  they  crit- 
icize other  governments  for  violating  their 
commitments  under  the  Helsinki  accords, 
an  agreement  dedicated  to  encouraging  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  free  move- 
ment of  citizens  across  national  borders. 

American  visa  policies  are  shameful  and 
embarrassing.  They  give  the  world  the  im- 
pression that  the  Government,  is  so  fearful 
and  defensive  that  it  will  not  give  foreigners 
who  are  critical  of  its  policies  an  opportuni- 
ty to  express  their  views.* 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  COORDINATION  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  amend 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  to  address  a  need  for  improved 
interagency  coordination  regarding 
the  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act,  enacted  by  Congress  in  1932,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  inte- 
grate fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
measures  into  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's water  resources  planning  activi- 
ties. As  amended  in  1946,  the  act  re- 
quires Federal  agencies  that  adminis- 
ter projects  modifying  water  resources 
to  consult  with  State  and  Federal  fish 
and  wildlife  agencies  and  to  take  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  into  consider- 
ation before  proceeding.  The  act  is  not 
intended  to  affect  each  agency's  dis- 
cretion in  making  final  decisions,  but 
rather  to  highlight  the  effects  of  pro- 
posed water  projects  and  offer  recom- 
mendations for  mitigation  measures  to 
compensate  for  possible  or  anticipated 
fish  and  wildlife  resource  damage. 

In  recent  years,  several  concerns 
have  surfaced  regarding  the  consulta- 
tion process  required  by  the  act.  One 
of  the  most  frequently  raised  com- 
plaints about  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
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Service  and  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  concerns  their  recom- 
mendations for  mitigation  on  Federal 
projects  and  Federal  permits  and  li- 
censes. Project  sponsors  and  appli- 
cants for  licenses  often  cite  a  lack  of 
certainty  in  dealing  with  projects  that 
require  long-term  planning.  Applicants 
are  often  faced  with  the  problem  of 
negotiating  each  individual  action 
within  the  larger  project  when,  in  fact, 
all  parties  would  benefit  from  an  over- 
all review,  with  mitigation,  if  neces- 
sary, planned  for  the  whole  project. 
The  use  of  long-term  agreements 
which  are  entered  into  by  all  affected 
parties  offers  a  concept  which  may  be 
useful  in  general  negotiation  of  miti- 
gaton  requirements  for  long-term, 
large-scale  projects. 

A  second  concept,  mitigation  bank- 
ing, has  been  utilized  on  a  limited 
basis.  Mitigation  banking  is  the  setting 
aside  of  a  relatively  large  area  of  valu- 
able habitat  from  which  credits  will  be 
allowed  for  future  projects.  The  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  today  will 
allow  the  commenting  agencies  to  rec- 
ommend mitigation  measures  at  either 
onsight  or  offsight  locations  and  will 
serve  as  a  vehicle  for  reviewing  other 
innovative  measures  for  providing  en- 
vironmental protection  and  certainty 
in  the  planning  of  development 
projects. 

A  second  concern  is  that  the  Coordi- 
nation Act  authorizes,  but  does  not  re- 
quire, the  transfer  of  funds  from  a 
Federal  agency  planning  construction 
to  the  commenting  agencies  to  con- 
duct the  studies  necessary  and  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
'This  transfer  of  funds  has  not  always 
proceeded  in  a  consistent  and  reliable 
fashion.  In  order  for  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  adequately  plan  for 
the  commitment  or  resources  neces- 
sary to  offer  consultation  required 
under  the  act,  such  funds  must  be 
available  on  a  regular  and  consistent 
basis.  The  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced today  requires  and  agency  plan- 
ning the  construction  of  a  water  re- 
source development  project  to  transfer 
sufficient  funds  to  the  commenting 
agency  to  allow  them  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  under  the  act. 

Finally,  a  recent  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  in  the 
Southeast  region  illustrated  a  reoccur- 
ring  problem  that  the  legislation  ad- 
dresses. While  recommendations  for 
alternative  actions  or  mitigation  meas- 
ures may  be  incorporated  as  terms  in 
permits,  the  rate  of  noncompliance 
with  those  terms  was  found  to  be  as 
high  as  25  percent.  Inquiries  to  the 
agencies  involved  revealed  a  complete 
lack  of  followup  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  incorporated  recommendations, 
as  well  as  a  lack  of  monitoring  of  the 
permits  to  ensure  compliance  by  the 
permittee. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  possible  to 
estimate,    on    a    national    basis,    how 
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many  recommendations  are  included 
in  project  requirements,  and.  in  fact, 
are  complied  with;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
estimate  that  these  recommendations, 
which  were  implemented  have  the  de- 
sired effect  on  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  they  were  necessary  or  effec- 
tive at  all. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
today  requires  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  to  compile  an  inventory 
of  water  projects  for  which  recommen- 
dations were  made  under  the  act.  Fol- 
lowing the  inventory,  an  evaluation  is 
required  of  a  representative  sample  of 
projects  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  recommendations  are  incorpo- 
rated as  conditions  of  the  project,  the 
extent  those  recommendations  were 
complied  with,  and  the  result  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  compliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion will  enhance  our  ability  to  plan 
water  projects  and  to  conserve  our  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  fellow  Members'  attention.* 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MA- 
MARONECK  AND  RYE  NECK. 
N.Y.  CELEBRATE  lOOTH  YEAR 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Union  No. 
1  of  Mamaroneck  and  Rye  Neck  Hook 
&  Ladder  Co.  of  Mamaroneck.  N.Y., 
my  hometown. 

On  June  5.  1884.  a  group  of  men  in- 
terested in  protecting  our  community 
from  the  ravages  of  fire,  banded  to- 
gether to  organize  a  hook  and  ladder 
company,  an  event  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  Mamaroneck  Village 
Fire  Department. 

Hook  and  ladder  started  with  a 
hand-drawn,  handmade  truck  built  In 
Mamaroneck.  This  truck  remained  in 
service  until  1901. 

That  year,  a  horse-drawn  truck  with 
tiller  was  purchased.  Membership  In- 
creased until  It  reached  the  maximum 
of  65. 

In  1916.  the  members  of  hook  and 
ladder  formed  a  land  company  and 
built  the  first  floor  of  the  present 
truck  house.  A  second  story  was  added 
In  1916. 

Today.  Union  No.  1  of  Mamaroneck 
and  Rye  Neck  Hook  &  Ladder  has  two 
100-foot  ladder  trucks  In  service. 

The  main  mission  of  hook  and 
ladder  Is  rescue,  and  we  stand  ready  as 
a  volunteer  company  with  100  years  of 
service— to  protect  the  lives  or  proper- ' 
ty  of  the  people  who  live  and  work  in 
the  village  of  Mamaroneck. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  honoring  the  Union  No.  1  of 
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Mamaroneck  and  Rye  Neck  Hook  & 
Ladder  Co.  on  the  occasion  of  this,  its 
100th  year  of  outstanding  service  to 
the  people  of  its  community.* 


URGING  NETWORKS  TO  BROAD- 
CAST DRUG  AWARENESS  AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS DURING  COV- 
ERAGE OF  THE  SUMMER 
OLYMPICS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CALIFOKlf lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1984 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  respected  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  in 
introducing  a  resolution  which  seeks 
to  merge  a  strong  national  interest  In 
Olympic  competition  with  the  power 
of  the  electronic  media  in  the  continu- 
ing campaign  to  inform  our  Nation's 
youth  about  the  dangers  associated 
with  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

Despite  the  political  pall  cast  over 
the  Los  Angeles  Summer  Olympics  by 
the  Soviet  bloc  boycott,  the  games  will 
still  represent  the  pinnacle  of  interna- 
tional athletic  competition.  Millions  of 
Americans  will  closely  follow  the 
Olympiad  from  the  dramatic  opening 
ceremonies  to  the  final  moments  when 
the  Olympic  flag  is  furled.  Most  Amer- 
icans will  enjoy  the  myriad  events  and 
pageantry  through  the  comprehensive 
broadcast  coverage  provided  by  nation- 
al media  concerns.  If  previous  Olympic 
games  are  any  indication,  a  majority 
of  Americans  will  view  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  action  through  network 
broadcast  coverage. 

Included  in  this  large  broadcast  au- 
dience will  be  a  substantial  number  of 
young  Americans,  The  action,  compe- 
tition, and  excitement  of  Olympic  ath- 
letics has  traditionally  captured  the 
attention  and  Imagination  of  boys  and 
girls  throughout  the  world.  The  com- 
bination of  rigorous  training,  spirited 
and  honest  rivalry,  and  international 
sportsmanship  produce  an  excellent 
influence  on  youth.  It  also  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  educate  the 
young  men  and  women  of  America  to 
the  dangers  associated  with  the  misuse 
of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  a  great  service  can  be 
performed  by  broadcast  companies  in- 
volved in  extended  coverage  of  the 
XXIII  Summer  Olympiad  by  their  vol- 
untary dedication  of  appropriate  air 
time  to  public  service  announcements. 
Such  announcements  would  explain 
the  dangers  associated  with  alcohol 
and  drug .  abuse,  or  the  benefits  of 
living  a  drug-free  lifestyle.  National 
broadcasting  interests  have  displayed 
an  admirable  commitment  In  the  past 
to  contributing  the  powerful  means  of 
television  and  radio  to  educating  our 
young  people  on  a  variety  of  issues. 
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Sporting  events  and  competitors  have 
figured  significantly  In  such  cam- 
paigns. Our  resolution  encourages  the 
networks  to  take  advantage  of  the  spe- 
cial opportunity  provided  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Summer  Olympics  to  inform  a 
large  segment  of  our  Nation's  youth  of 
the  benefits  that  can  be  enjoyed  by 
saying  "no"  to  alcohol  and  drug  use. 

Congress  has  achieved  a  solid  aware- 
ness In  recent  years  of  the  very  real 
dangers  posed  to  our  young  people  by 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  Utilizing  a  va- 
riety of  options,  we  have  attempted  to 
act  in  the  best  interests  of  young 
Americans  to  stem  a  near-epidemic  of 
substance  abuse  that  plagues  a  dis- 
turbingly large  number  of  young  lives. 
I  encourage  you  to  support  this  coop- 
erative step  toward  stamping  out  the 
plague  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  that 
has  proven  all  too  seductive  to  a  young 
.  generation.* 


DYMALLY  EXPRESSES  GRATI- 
TUDE TO  DOD  CONGRESSION- 
AL FELLOW  JANELLE  ORRICO 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  outstanding  and  unique 
program  which  brings  highly  trained, 
professional  secretaries  to  Congress 
from  executive  branch  agencies  for  a 
year  of  service  as  fellows  on  the  staff 
of  the  Congressional  Caucus  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  Mrs.  Janelle  M. 
Orrico  will  soon  conclude  her  fellow- 
ship at  the  caucus,  and  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  her  for 
the  excellent  service  she  has  given  and 
to  recommend  this  fellowship  concept 
to  other  Members  of  the  Congress. 
The  program  assists  outstanding  exec- 
utive branch  secretaries  in  acquiring 
education  and  training  In  the  legisla- 
tive processes  of  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  Orrico  came  to  the  caucus  from 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  where 
she  served  as  secretary  and  office  ad- 
ministrator to  the  Asslsant  General 
Counsel.  She  has  brought  to  the  Con- 
gress superior  skills  attained  during 
almost  10  years  of  service  In  the  De- 
fense Department.  Her  poise,  her  ex- 
perience, and  her  unquestionable  abili- 
ty to  get  the  job  done  have  been  wel- 
come assets  to  the  caucus.  Having 
travelled  extensively  abroad,  Mrs. 
Orrico  has  been  generous  In  availing 
the  caucus  of  her  vast  knowledge  and 
experience  in  those  Instances  where 
scientific  and  International  affairs 
interact. 

The  Congress  is  fortunate  to  have 
such  a  professional  civil  servant  as 
Mrs.  Orrico  serving  a  fellowship  here. 
This  year  again,  civil  servants  are  the 
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target  of  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  shoulder  a  disproportionate 
share  of  budget  cuts.  It  is  with  pride 
that  I  can  commend  to  you  a  civil  serv- 
ant such  as  Mrs.  Orrico  in  the  face  of 
this  disservice  we  do  to  the  concept  of 
public  service.  The  Government  would 
not  function  very  effectively  without 
the  dedication  and  skills  of  employees 
such  as  Mrs.  Orrico. 

I  have  been  particularly  pleased 
with  the  accomplishments  of  Mrs. 
Orrico  during  her  tenure  in  the 
caucus.  Foremost  of  these  is  a  very 
successful  breakfast  symposium  on  ar- 
tificial Intelligence  which  she  planned 
and  organized  for  members  of  the 
caucus  and  their  staffs.  The  symposi- 
um topic  Is  highly  germane  to  congres- 
sional Members  in  this  day  of  rapidly 
expanding  technology.  She  followed 
this  event  with  a  White  House  briefing 
by  Dr.  George  Keyworth,  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Adviser,  for  members  of 
the  Caucus  Advisory  Council. 

Added  to  her  organizational  accom- 
plishments are  her  superb  administra- 
tive and  research  skills  which  were 
used  daily  In  carrying  out  the  business 
of  the  caucus.  Janelle's  departure  will 
mean  a  great  loss  to  us  not  only  be- 
cause we  will  no  fbnger  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  her  skills  but  also  because  a 
good  friend  will  be  absent  from  our 
office.  We  will  miss  Janelle.  And  I 
know  I  speak  for  all  caucus  members 
when  I  extend  to  her  our  appreciation 
and  our  sincere  wish  for  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  service  of 
this  country •• 


BROADCASTERS  MUST  SHOW 
RESTRAINT  IN  ELECTION 
NIGHT  REPORTING 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  editori- 
al which  was  broadcast  March  19  and 
20  on  WCCO  television  in  Minneapolis 
by  Mr.  Ron  Handberg. 

Mr.  Handberg  expresses  his 
thoughts  on  the  critical  need  for  the 
electronic  media  to  exercise  voluntary 
restraint  in  projecting  the  early  re- 
sults of  elections  before  the  polls  have 
closed. 

Network  projections,  based  on  exit 
polls  and  other  techniques,  prior  to 
the  time  all  polls  have  closed  tend  to 
reduce  voter  turnout.  Studies  have 
shown  that  voters  are  discouraged 
from  participating  in  the  electoral 
process  when  they  are  told  that  their 
votes  will  not  affect  the  outcome  of  an 
election.  As  Mr.  Handberg  points  out: 

The  networks  attempting  to  simply  forge 
ahead  with  their  polling  projections  in  the 
face  of  adverse  political  and  public  opinion 
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will  serve  neither  the  networks"  long-term 
interests,  nor  the  greater  good. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Mr. 
Handberg  that  the  best  resolution  of 
this  issue  lies  with  the  industry  itself— 
in  self-regulation  on  the  part  of  the 
television  networks  and  everyone  in 
the  election  reporting  business. 

This  editorial  comes  from  an  inter- 
esting perspective— that  of  a  broad- 
caster. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

A  WCCO  editorial  on  TV  election  cover- 
age. Here's  Ron  Handberg: 

To  people  in  the  n^ws  media,  there's  noth- 
ing like  getting  the  news  first,  beating  the 
competition.  Sometimes,  no  matter  what 
the  cost. 

Its  the  right  stuff  of  American  journal- 
ism—a tradition,  an  instinct  so  strong,  so 
deep  that  nobody  in  the  news  business  has 
questioned  it.  Until  now. 

Now.  news  organizations  have  the  tech- 
niques and  the  technology  to  accurately 
predict  election  results  long  before  the  polls 
have  closed— to  be  first  with  the  news  of 
who  has  won  and  who  has  lost.  Before  many 
voters  have  even  had  time  to  cast  a  ballot. 

Members  of  Congre-is  are  upset.  State  offi- 
cials are  upset.  Voters  are  upset.  And.  un- 
derstandably so. 

At  stake  here  are  two  fundamental  free- 
doms: the  right  of  news  organizatioas  to  be 
unfettered  in  how  and  when  they  report  the 
news.  And.  the. right  of  each  American  voter 
to  make  an  election  choice  uninfluenced  by 
news  of  what  earlier  voters  have  done. 

The  right,  in  other  words,  to  believe  that 
every  vote  truly  does  count. 

Trying  to  restrict  the  TV  networks  by 
passing  laws  probably  won't  work,  and  most 
likely  would  not  be  constitutional  anyway. 
Changing  State  election  procedures— such 
as  experimenting  with  24-hour  balloting  — 
would  have  little  Impact  on  the  media.  And 
the  networks  attempting  to  simply  forge 
ahead  with  their  polling  projections  in  the 
face  of  adverse  (xtlltical  and  public  opinion 
will  serve  neither  the  networks'  long-term 
interests,  nor  the  greater  public  good. 

The  only  answer,  it  seems  to  us,  is  real 
self-control- self-regulation  on  the  part  of 
the  networks  and  all  of  us  in  the  election  re- 
porting business. 

At  Channel  Four  were  committed  to  vol- 
untary restraint.  We  wont  call  an  election 
in  pur  coverage  area  before  the  polls  have 
closed. 

We  understand  and  believe  that  in  this 
one  very  special  area  of  reporting,  being 
first  is  not  necessarily  t)eing  best. 

I'm  Ron  Handberg.* 


SEVENTIETH   WEDDING   ANNI 
VERSARY  OF  STEPHEN  AND 
RUTH  BONE 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
70th  wedding  anniversary  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stephen  Bone  of  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Stephen  and  Ruth  Bone  are  true  pil- 
lars of  the  community.  They  have 
been  residents  of  Pontiac  for  some  56 
years  and  have  contributed  much  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  lives  of  others  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Bone  was  among  the  original  or- 
ganizers of  local  594  at  General 
Motors'  Pontiac  truck  and  coach 
where  he  worked  for  nearly  24  years. 
He  then  served  as  a  crossing  guard  for 
some  14  years.  Mrs.  Bone  was  a  leader 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Pontiac 
Boys  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bone  have  a  commit- 
ment to  make  the  world  a  better  place 
for  their  children  and  all  others.  Their 
70th  wedding  anniversary  will  be  rec- 
ognized on  June  3,  at  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Pontiac.  Expect- 
ed to  attend  will  be  many  of  the  28 
grandchildren  and  29  great  grandchil- 
dren of  this  ^traordinary  couple.  It  is 
certain  to  be  a  remarkable  celebration 
of  the  lives  of  two  people  who  have 
persevered  from  many  trials  in  the 
past  to  make  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
lives  of  many  who  have  known  lhem.# 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ANNE  BELISLE 
DALEY 


DECLINE  OF  DOMESTIC 
FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY 

HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1984 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  an  issue  of  vital  con- 
cern to  me  and  Maryland's  Sixth  Dis- 
trict. Today  I  wish  to  discuss  the  dis- 
tressing plight  of  America's  domestic 
nonrubber  footwear  industry. 

In  the  period  between  1968  and  1983. 
imports  of  nonrubber  footwear  have 
risen  a  remarkable  232  percent.  Ameri- 
can production  of  nonrubber  shoes,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  only  53  percent  of 
the  1968  levels.  As  a  result,  over 
120,000  American  workers  have  lost 
their  jobs  in  this  industry  over  the 
past  15  years.  And,  as  of  1983,  imports 
of  nonrubber  footwear  composed  ap- 
proximately 6  percent,  or  $3.7  billion 
of  the  U.S.  trade  deficit. 

I  believe  this  is  a  problem  that  de- 
mands our  immediate  attention. 
Import  penetration  of  the  U.S.  shoe 
market  is  hovering  near  a  record  65 
percent.  No  other  major  domestic  in- 
dustry has  been  hit  as  hard  recently 
by  the  onslaught  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. Currently,  the  International 
Trade  Commission  is  investigating  a 
petition  filed  by  the  members  of  the 
shoe  industry  for  relief  under  section 
201  of  the  1974  Trade  Act.  I,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  House  Footwear 
Caucus,  urge  the  ITC  to  propose  a 
viable  means  for  protecting  this  vital 
domestic  industry.# 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1984 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
civic  contributions  made  by  one  of  my 
constituents,  Ms.  Anne  Belisle  Daley. 

On  the  occasion  of  Anne's  77th 
birthday,  she  will  be  honored  by 
fellow  Democrats  and  San  Francisco 
activists.  Anne  was  a  founding  member 
of  San  FYancisco  Tomorrow  and 
Friends  of  San  Francisco  Deputies  and 
Inmates.  As  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  County  Democratic  Central 
Committee,  she  has  been  a  solid  sup- 
porter of  progressive  issues  and  candi- 
dates for  the  last  several  decades. 

Anne  has  demonstrated  her  commit- 
ment to  many  social  and  political 
arenas:  Criminal  justice— as  director  of 
the  Victim  Witness  Assistance  pro- 
gram and  former  personal  secretary  to 
the  San  Francisco  sheriff;  women's 
rights— as  past  president  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Women's  Forum,  member  of  the 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus, 
National  Organization  for  Women; 
and  Feminist  Democrats;  and  human 
rights— as  a  member  of  the  Harvey 
Milk  Lesbian  and  Gay  Democratic 
Club,  the  Alice  B.  Toklas  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Democratic  Club.  Chinese  Ameri- 
can Democratic  Club,  Stonewall  and 
countless  othe^.  It  can  truly  be  said 
that  Anne  Daley  is  a  legend  in  her 
own  time. 

Congratulations  and  happy  birth- 
day.* 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
BASIC  SKILLS  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education 
challenged  us  all  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  our  Nation's  education  system. 

As  you  know,  the  "Nation  at  Risk" 
report  and  other  educational  studies 
have  shown  that  proficiency  in  the 
basic  skills  has  seriously  faltered  over 
the  past  20  years.  At  this  time,  it  is  es- 
timated that  23  million  Americans, 
and  approximately  13 .  percent  of  all 
17-year-olds,  do  not  have  adequate 
reading,  writing,  and  comprehension 
skills  to  function  in  everyday  life.  Last 
year,  in  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey, 
over  50,000  entering  freshmen  took 
the  liew  Jersey  college  basic  skills  test. 
Less  than  a  third  proved  proficient  in 
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verbal  skills,  and  only  12  percent  were 
proficient  in  elementary  algebra. 

Without  question,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  in  this  country  to  revive  our  basic 
skills,  to  instill  in  our  children  the 
knowledge  and  know-how  they  will 
need  to  survive  in  the  workplace  to- 
morrow. 

Yesterday,  along  with  my  colleague 
Pat  Williams  of  Montana  and  several 
other  colleagues,  I  introduced  the  Sec- 
ondary Schools  Basic  Skills  Act.  This 
bill  would  provide  local  secondary 
schools  with  large  numbers  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  students  with 
$900  million  annually  to  upgrade  their 
basic  skills  programs.  After  the  first  2 
years,  continued  funding  would  be 
contingent  upon  a  school's  improve- 
ment in  the  number  of  students  pass- 
ing a  State-approved  basic  skills  test, 
or  a  decrease  in  the  school's  dropout 
rate. 

Department  of  Education  analyses 
indicate  that,  although  chapter  I  has 
significantly  strengthened  our  Na- 
tion's elementary  schools,  our  second- 
ary schools  receive  very  little  supple- 
mental moneys  through  this  program. 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  partici- 
pants in  chapter  I  are  enrolled  in  pre- 
school and  elementary  school  pro- 
grams. 

Our  bill  would  provide  high  schools 
with  abour  one-half  of  the  moneys  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs  of  all  eligible 
students  in  all  eligible  secondary 
schools.  It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  would  be  required  to 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  these  second- 
ary schools. 

Our  country  is  on  the  brink  of  a 
new,  high-technology  revolution.  The 
importance  of  the  mastery  of  basic 
skills,  as  well  as  advanced  skills,  is  ob- 
vious. We  must  begin  now  to  prepare 
our  students  for  the  future,  because 
quite  simply,  they  are  our  future. 

I  ask  for  your  support  in  this 
effort.* 
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commendable  history  of  promoting 
educational,  social,  and  welfare  serv- 
ices to  numerous  communities  not 
only  across  our  Nation,  but  through- 
out the  world.  For  the  past  five  dec- 
ades, the  Progressive  Slovene  Women 
of  America  have  contributed  countless 
hours  of  selfless  devotion  to  providing 
financial  and  moral  support  in  many 
varied  directions. 

The  Progressive  Slovene  Women  of 
America  have  contributed  to  organiza- 
tions and  provided  support  for  the 
American  Red  Cross;  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  Committee;  the  March  of 
Dimes;  the  American  Museum  of  Im- 
migration; the  Restoration  and  Preser- 
vation of  Cultural  Gardens;  and  many 
others. 

If  a  need  existed,  this  group  found 
the  means  to  assist  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  After  a  half  century  of 
activity,  the  devotion  and  strength  of 
this  organization  stands  as  a  model  for 
all  of  us  to  emulate.* 


RECOGNIZING  THE  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  PROGRES- 
SIVE SLOVENE  WOMEN  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  Progressive  Slo- 
vene Women  of  America  upon  the 
celebration  of  their  50th  anniversary 
of  service.  As  a  member  of  Slovenian 
descent.  I  am  proud  to  take  this 
moment  to  honor  those  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  America's  cultural 
heritage. 

This  service-oriented  organization, 
comprised  of  active,  progressive 
women  of  Slovenian  heritage,  has  a 
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fortunately  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
the  cumulative  effect  of  these  efforts. 
The  hearing  will  focus  on  three  as- 
pects of  private  sector  plans:  the  type 
of  activity  being  undertaken  or 
planned;  actual  or  projected  benefits; 
and  the  applicability  of  such  activities 
to  Federal  Government  programs.* 


HEALTH  TASK  FORCE 
HEARINGS 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

*  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  June  5,  the  Republican  Re- 
search Committee's  Task  Force  on 
Health  and  Environment,  which  I 
chair,  will  hold  a  hearing  on  private 
sector  activities  to  reduce  employee 
health  care  costs. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  2203.  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building.  Witnesses  will  include 
leaders  of  business  groups  and  coali- 
tions, and  executives  of  companies 
that  have  successfully  implemented 
health  care  cost  management  pro- 
grams: The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, NFIB,  the  Business  Roundta- 
ble,  Washington  Business  Groups  on 
Health,  Richmond  Area  Health  Care 
Coalition,  ARCO,  ALCOA,  Ryder 
System,  Quaker  Oats,  Mobil,  Sun  Co., 
Inc.,  Owens-Illinois,  IBM,  and  United 
Technologies. 

While  considerable  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  sharply  rising  cost 
of  the  medicare  program,  private 
sector  contributions  to  employee 
health  insurance  plans  have  risen 
from  $78  million  in  1950  to  $70  billion 
in  1983.  As  a  result,  many  businesses 
have  taken  action  to  better  control 
these  costs,  without  sacrificing  the 
quality  of  care  to  their  employees.  It  is 
reasonable  to  believe  the  impact  of 
these  various  actions  on  health  care 
providers  and  the  health  care  delivery 
system  can  result  in  reduced  health 
care  costs  across  the  board. 

Many  of  these  efforts  have  been  un- 
dertaken generally  by  individual  firms, 
local  area  groups  or  coalitions,  so  un- 


A  SALUTE  TO  REV.  WILFRED 
HODGKIN 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

*  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
14,  1984,  a  civic  dinner  will  be  held  to 
honor  one  of  the  leading  citizens  in  Al- 
ameda. Calif.,  the  Reverend  Wilfred 
Hodgkin.  Few  people  have  contributed 
as  much  to  the  community  as  Rever- 
end Hodgkin  over  the  past  several  dec- 
ades. Now  that  he  is  retiring,  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude,  on  behalf  of  the 
community,  for  all  he  has  done  for  the 
people  of  Alameda. 

Reverend  Hodgkin  has  been  active  in 
countless  organizations  and  causes. 
For  example,  he  has  spent  over  50 
years  in  Scouting,  and  has  served  as 
the  president  of  the  Alameda  County 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  is  a  long- 
standing member  of  Rotary  Interna- 
tional and  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Alameda  Rotary  Club.  In  addition, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Heart 
Association,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Mental 
Health  Association,  four  citizens  com- 
mittees for  the  Alameda  School  Dis- 
trict, and  the  Alameda  City  Communi- 
ty Relations  Commission. 

His  contributions  extend  well 
beyond  Alameda.  He  served  his  coun- 
try in  World  War  II  and  thereafter,  in- 
cluding heroic  action  in  New  Guinea 
and  the  Philippines.  After  being  or- 
dained, he  remained  active  in  the  re- 
serves as  a  member  of  the  Chaplain's 
Corps  until  his  retirement  in  1953. 
More  recently,  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Navy  League. 

Reverend  Hodgkin 's  efforts  have  not 
gone  urmoticed.  He  has  received  sever- 
al awards  and  honors  for  his  tireless 
work.  For  example,  he  is  a  recipient  of 
the  St.  George  Episcopal  Award  for 
Scouting,  the  Bronze  Star  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
Meritorious  Operational  Award  for 
Life  Saving.  He  also  has  been  honored 
as  a  Paul  Harris  fellow. 

Reverend  Hodgkin  is  an  outstanding 
citizen.  I  am  proud  to  wish  him  all  the 
best  as  he  moves  into  retirement.  He 
will  not  be  forgotten.* 
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THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  PUBUCATION  OF  "JOUR- 
NEY IN  NORTH  AMERICA"  BY 
SANDOR  BOLONI  PARKAS— THE 
HUNGARIAN  DE  TOCQUEVILLE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

win  be  open  through  September  of 
this  year.* 


May  SI,  im 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
ri»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  150 
years  ago,  Sandor  Boloni  Parkas 
(1795-1842)  published  his  excellent 
book  "Utazas  Eszak-Amerikaban— 
Journey  in  North  America."  The 
volume,  published  in  the  Transylva- 
nian  city  of  Kolosvar  (Cluj)  in  1834.  is 
an  excellent  study  of  19th  century 
American  democracy,  which  he  termed 
"the  new  miracle  in  world  history."  I 
wish  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Parkas'  book  was  published  1  year 
before  Prench  author  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville's  "Democracy  in  America" 
appeared. 

Parkas  toured  the  United  States  as 
secretary  and  companion  of  his  friend 
Count  Perenc  Beldy,  a  reform-minded 
Hungarian  from  Transylvania.  The 
two  left  Europe  in  July  1831.  During 
their  stay  in  America  they  met  with 
many  of  our  country's  intellectual  and 
political  leaders,  including  President 
Andrew  Jackson.  They  also  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  de  Tocqueville 
and  the  other  Prench  commissioner 
studying  the  American  penal  system 
at  the  time. 

When  Parkas'  volume  was  published 
upon  his  return  to  Transylvania,  it 
was  so  popular  that  the  first  edition 
sold  out  quickly  and  a  second  edition 
was  printed  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  the  first.  The  work's  admiring  state- 
ments about  the  democratic  institu- 
tions and  the  great  achievements  of 
the  United  States  were  overlooked  ini- 
tially by  the  Austrian  censors,  copies 
of  the  later  printing  were  ordered  con- 
fiscated by  Prince  Metternich.  Some 
copies,  however,  escaped  confiscation. 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  one  of 
the  copies  that  has  survived. 

Although  plans  for  publication  of  a 
German  language  edition  of  the  book 
came  to  naught  because  of  Metter- 
nich's  opposition,  the  Hungarian  work 
did  exert  great  influence  upon  the  po- 
litical leaders  of  Hungary.  It  was 
awarded  the  grand  prize  of  the  Hun- 
garian Academy  of  Sciences  in  Buda- 
pest and  many  of  Hungary's  reformist 
leaders— including  Count  Stephen  Sze- 
cheny.  founder  of  the  Academy,  and 
Louis  Kossuth,  leader  of  the  Hungari- 
an struggle  for  independence  in  1848- 
49— became  admirers  of  the  United 
States  in  part  thanks  to  this  volume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  commemoration  of 
the  publication  of  this  important 
volume,  the  special  display  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Reading  Room  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  been   prepared   and 


ADMINISTRATOR  JIM  EMERY 
LEADS  THE  WAY  POR  A  RE- 
BIRTH OP  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY  IN  ITS  SILVER  ANNI- 
VERSARY YEAR" 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  is  undergoing  a 
major  revitalization  in  trade  and  traf- 
fic, and  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  qf 
the  credit  must  go  to  its  excellent  ad- 
ministrator, and  my  very  good  friend, 
Jim  Emery.  Jim  represented  part  of 
my  congressional  district  in  the  State 
Assembly  for  many  years,  and  his 
talent  and  dedication  led  him  to  the 
important  post  of  minority  leader. 
After  a  very  close  race  for  the  post  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York, 
Jim  sought  the  post  of  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Administrator,  where  he  could 
continue  to  work  for  the  people  of 
New  York  State,  yet  expand  his  role  to 
serve  the  entire  Great  Lakes  region. 
This  region  has  become  America's 
fourth  coastline  thanks  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  and  Jim  is  leading  the 
way  in  revitalizing  the  commerce  and 
trade  that  is  such  an  integral  part  of 
the  Great  Lakes  region's  economy.  In 
this  25th  anniversary  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  I  commend  Jim  Emery 
on  his  fine  job,  and  commend  this  im- 
portant article  to  my  colleagues  who 
are  interested  in  what  can  be  done  to 
foster  increased  trade  and  traffic  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  through- 
out the  Great  Lakes. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Jourcal  of  Commerce,  May  21. 

1984) 

U.S.  Economic  Comeback  Brightens 

Prospects  for  Seaway  Traffic 

( By  James  L.  Emery » 

President  Ronald  Reagan  has  led  the 
United  States  on  a  robust  and  remarkable 
economic  recovery. 

When  President  Reagan  assumed  office  in 
January  of  1981,  he  inherited  an  economic 
swampland.  Inflation  in  1980  had  roared  out 
of  control  at  a  12.4  percent  annual  pace  In- 
terest rates  at  the  start  of  1981  were  sky 
high  at  21  percent.  Stymied  by  the  double 
whammy  of  high  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates,  the  national  economy  suffered  nega- 
tive growth  in  1980.  By  every  indication,  the 
American  economy  had  lost  its  "will  to  win  " 

In  the  three  years  since.  President  Reagan 
has  captained  an  economic  comeback  that 
many  had  written-off  as  impossible. 

The  inflation  rate  for  1983  was  a  mere  3.8 
percent;  less  than  a  third  of  what  it  was 
when  President  Reagan  took  office. 

Interest  rates  by  the  end  of  1983  had 
fallen  to  half  of  what  they  were  when  the 
President  took  over. 

Spurred  along  by  lower  inflation  and  in- 
terest rates,  the  American  economy  surged 
ahead  at  a  healthy  6  percent  clip  last  year. 


What  is  better,  these  trends  are  projected 
to  continue  through  1984  and  1985. 

The  improved  national  economy  has  had  a 
positive  impact  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
as  well. 

The  45  million  metric  tons  of  cargo  that 
passed  through  the  Seaway  last  year  repre- 
sented a  5.25  percent  annual  gain:  right  in 
line  with  the  national  rate  of  economic 
growth. 

Equally  significant,  1983  Seaway  cargo 
generated  an  estimated  $3  billion  of  direct 
and  indirect  economic  activity  at  Great 
Lakes  ports  located  in  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Ohio,  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  western  New  York. 
There  also  were  substantial  economic  bene- 
fits to  Canadian  Great  Lakes  ports  in  On- 
tario and  Quebec. 

The  1983  upswing  in  Seaway  tonnage 
levels  was  a  major  factor  in  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration decision  not  to  increase  lolls 
for  the  current  shipping  season. 

In  announcing  this  decision  last  fall. 
Transportation  Secretary  Elizabeth  Han- 
ford  Dole  explained  that  a  "continuation  of 
the  present  toll  schedule  would  contribute 
to  a  resurgence  of  maritime  commerce"  on 
the  Great  Lakes/Seaway  system. 

By  reviving  the  national  economy  and 
holding  the  line  on  tolls,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  created  a  climate  of  promise 
for  the  Seaway's  future.  To  capitalize  on 
that  climate,  the  Seaway  Corporation  has 
embarked  on  a  number  of  initiatives  aimed 
at  developing  increased  trade  and  traffic  for 
our  system.  Briefly,  some  of  the  initiatives 
are: 

An  intensive  effort  to  strengthen  Seaway 
Corporation  management  and  cost  controls 
to  keep  pressure  off  the  need  for  future  toll 
increases.  The  Seaway  Corporation  budget  I 
recently  submitted  to  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1985  is  predicted  on  no  toll  increases: 

Sponsorship  of  "Seaway  Listen-Ins"  at 
American  port  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
These  Listen-Ins  have  given  me  an  invalu- 
able opportunity  to  hear  the  ideas  of  port 
directors,  community  leaders  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials  on  ways  to  make  our 
system  more  competitive  and  economically 
attractive; 

Creation  of  a  special  Trade  and  Traffic 
Development  Office  to  focus  Seaway  Corpo- 
ration efforts  on  this  important  and  former- 
ly overlooked  function: 

Startup  of  a  new  customer  service  called 
"Seaway  Nightcast"  designed  to  furnish  in- 
dustry with  up-to-date  Information  on  the 
outbound  cargo  needs  of  ocean  vessels  as 
they  enter  the  system  through  Seaway  Cor- 
poration locks  at  Mas-sena,  N.Y.  Matching 
cargoes  and  vessels  more  efficiently  will 
help  the  shipping  industry,  ports  and  the 
Seaway. 

Called  for  the  formation  of  a  Great 
Lakes/Seaway  Working  Group  composed  of 
the  numerous  and  diverse  federal  agencies 
now  serving  the  maritime  industry.  This 
Working  Group  will  be  an  action-oriented 
forum  to  improve  communication  across  de- 
partments and  create  a  unified  federal  pres- 
ence on  the  Great  Lakes. 

During  1984,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  will 
celebrate  its  25th  anniversary  year  of  serv- 
ice to  America  and  the  world.  As  a  result  of 
the  on-going  Reagan  recovery,  we  are  now 
poised  to  make  the  second  25  years  even 
better  than  the  first.* 


May  SI,  im 


A      BUSINESSMAN'S      'VTEW 
INTERNATIONAL     TRADE 
ECONOMIC  ISSUES 


OP 
AND 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiifots 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
short  while,  leaders  of  the  major  in- 
dustrial nations  will  gather  in  London 
for  the  annual  economic  summit. 
President  Reagan  will.  o|- course,  play 
a  major  role  at  these_ra«etings. 

Recently.  Lee  Morgah;  chairman  of 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  made  a 
major  address  on  trade  and  economic 
issues  which  I  believe  has  much  to 
contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the 
problems— and  possible  solutions- 
faced  by  the  major  industrial  democra- 
cies as  they  meet. 

It  is  my  hope  our  colleagues  will  get 
a  chance  to  read  the  text  of  this 
speech,  for  it  truly  represents  the  kind 
of  clear,  commonsence  thinking  Amer- 
ican industry  was  once  universally 
known  for.  Lee  Morgan  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  economic  and  trade  prob- 
lems, and  I  commend  his  remarks  to 
your  attention. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record.  "Toward  the  Summit:  An 
American  Businessman's  View  of 
International  Trade  and  Economic 
Issues,"  a  speech  delivered  before  the 
American  International  Club  and 
Swiss-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  May  16, 
1984. 

Toward  the  Strmur:  an  American  Busi- 
nessman's View  or  Internatiomai.  Trade 

AND  Economic  Issues 

It's  always  a  pleasure  to  return  to  this 
beautiful  city,  especially  in  the  spring. 

Caterpillar  has  maintained  its  headquar- 
ters for  Europe.  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East 
in  Geneva  since  1960.  That's  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  *  *  •  not  long  in  the  history 
of  this  city,  but  long  enough  in  modem 
times  to  affirm  our  intention  to  stay.  Last 
October  our  offices  moved  from  the  rue  du 
Rhone  to  a  new  headquarters  next  to  the 
Stade  Richmond.  Just  behind  the  Pare  des 
Eaux  Vives.  If  you  haven't  seen  the  new 
building  yet.  you  should  drive  by.  I  think 
the  architects  did  an  excellent  job  of  blend- 
ing a  superb  new  structure  into  the  Geneva 
landscape. 

The  building  was  completed  during  the 
most  difficult  period  Caterpillar  has  ever 
endured.  In  the  third  quarter  of  1982,  we 
suffered  a  loss  for  the  first  time  in  50 
years-'and  we  haven't  turned  a  quarterly 
profit  since.  We've  had  seven  consecutive 
quarters  of  losses,  mounting  to  $686  million. 
This  wasn't  the  most  opportune  time  to  con- 
struct a  new  building— and.  frankly.  In  hind- 
sight, we  probably  would  have  delayed  a 
year  or  two.  Nonetheless,  the  fact  that  we 
did  open  new  headquarters  •  *  *  in  the 
middle  of  this  period  of  losses  •  •  •  is  strong 
evidence  of  our  commitment  to  Geneva.  We 
like  it  here. 

Let  me  add,  too,  that  we  intend  to  return 
to  profitability  this  year.  Results  in  the  last 
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half  of  the  year  should  be  markedly  better 
than  in  the  first  half. 

First-quarter  economic  momentum  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Japan,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  the  United  King- 
dom appears  to  be  sustainable  through 
1984.  Also,  our  order  rates  in  developing 
countries  are  strong  enough  to  suggest  that 
business  has  bottomed  out. 

It's  been  an  unhappy  period,  but  we  feel 
we're  turning  the  corner. 

Many  of  our  economic  difficulties  these 
past  two  years  can  be  attributed  to  the  gen- 
eral worldwide  recession.  It  affected  every 
industry  we  serve— road  building,  energy, 
housing,  logging,  and  all  the  others. 

And  it  was  a  major  cause  of  the  general 
downturn  in  international  trade— a  signifi- 
cant reversal  from  postwar  history.  Follow- 
ing World  War  II.  the  world  benefited  from 
dramatic  progress  in  international  trade  for 
more  than  30  years.  Growth  rates  in  trade 
far  outdistanced  the  growth  rates  of  individ- 
ual countries. 

The  Kennedy  and  Tokyo  rounds  of  trade 
talks  through  GATT— the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Trade  and  Tariffs— made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  trade  growth.  Over  the 
years,  tariffs  were  gradually  reduced,  and 
international  agreements  helped  hold  the 
line  on  non-tariff  barriers.  But  today,  the 
spirit  of  these  agreements  is  being  under- 
mined by  governments  all  around  the  world. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  protectionist 
thinking  is  growing  dangerously.  As  many 
of  you  know,  the  United  Slates  last  year 
had  a  $69  billion  merchandise  trade  deficit— 
by  far  the  largest  in  its  history.  This  year 
our  country's  first-quarter  deficit  has 
topped  $30  billion  and  we  appear  headed  for 
a  $100  billion  plus  deficit  for  the  year. 

The  Congress,  some  businessmen,  and 
most  labor  unions  in  the  United  States  are 
talking  protectionism.  I  worry  about  new 
protectionist  legislation  that  can  develop 
into  trade  wars  and  further  decline  in  inter- 
national trade.  That  will  lead  inevitably  to 
strained  political  relations,  just  as  it  did  in 
the  1930s. 

Two  prominent  protectionist  problems 
we're  dealing  with  in  the  United  States  are 
so-called  "domestic  content"  legislation  and 
a  steel  quota  proposal.  These  are  designed 
to  minimize  U.S.  imports  of  autos  and  steel 
products. 

These  sectors— autos  and  steel— are  criti- 
cally important  to  the  United  States.  But  in 
my  view,  neither  these  industries  nor  the 
U.S.  can  afford  the  inevitable  results  of  pro- 
tectionism. 

Caterpillar's  a  good  example  of  the  prob- 
lems protectionism  breeds.  For  example,  if 
the  present  protection  afforded  our  auto 
sector  (through  its  quotas)  reduces  wage  re- 
straint in  the  industry.  Caterpillar— which 
also  has  contracts  with  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union— will  have  its  costs  adversely 
affected.  Similarly,  if  proposed  steel  quotas 
lead  to  higher  priced  steel  from  U.S.  manu- 
facturers, those  higher  prices  would  be  re- 
flected in  the  cost  of  our  equipment  and 
would  diminish  our  competitiveness. 

Caterpillar  remains  a  strong  opponent  of 
protectionism  in  the  United  States  and 
wherever  else  in  the  world  it  might  appear. 
We  advocate  open  trade,  with  no  unfair  ad- 
vantages for  any  country. 

But  free  and  open  trade  can't  be  a  one- 
way street.  I  believe  the  U.S.  has  been  the 
world's  leader  in  advocating  fair,  open  trade. 
That  leadership  has  caused  consternation  in 
some  sectors  of  American  industry. 

The  reason?  The  perceived  lack  of  reci- 
procity in  the  world's  trading  relationships. 
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Many  Americans  believe— with  some-  Justifi- 
cation—that Europeans.  Japanese,  Canadi- 
ans. Latin  Americans,  and  others  have 
better  access  to  U.S.  markets  than  Ameri- 
cans have  to  theirs. 

Others  may  criticize  the  United  States  for 
its  auto  quotas,  for  example,  but  so  may  we 
note,  for  example,  Japanese  restraints  on 
tobacco  imports  and  the  investment  policies 
of  Canada,  Mexico,  and  numerous  develop- 
ing countries,  which  restrict  the  free  flow  of 
trade  and  investment. 

Protectionism  is  not  only  growing  .  .  .  it's 
becoming  more  sophisticated  and  harder  to 
deal  with.  GATT  has  largely  succeeded  in 
knocking  down  high  tariff  walls.  But  now 
such  factors  as  investment-oriented  per- 
formance requirements,  capital-flow-gener- 
ated exchange  rate  relationships,  and  mas- 
sive LDC  debt  have  formed  a  new  set  of  bar- 
riers. They  need  to  be  addressed. 

Fortunately,  if  we  all  have  the  will,  we're 
in  the  midst  of  some  opportunities  to  start 
the  process. 

Last  week,  the  Uniked  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, Bill  Brock,  hosted  trade  ministers 
from  15  nations  to  discuss  some  of  these 
issues.  They'll  be  on  the  agenda  when  the 
OECD  ministers  meet  in  Paris  tomorrow 
and  Friday. 

And  most  important,  in  just  a  few  weeks 
leaders  of  the  major  industrialized  nations 
will  gather  in  London  for  the  annual  Eco- 
nomic Summit.  I— and  other  U.S.  business- 
men—have urged  the  United  States  to  make 
restraint  of  protectionism  a  top  priority  in 
London.  Today  I'd  like  to  urge  our  Europe- 
an friends  to  put  this  topic  at  the  top  of 
your  agenda  as  well. 

Our  heads  of  state  must  strongly  recon- 
firm their  commitment  to  a  free  and  open 
trade  and  investment  climate. 

Some  "trial  balloons"  have  been  floated  in 
recent  months  about  the  possible  need  for  a 
new  round  of  trade  negotiations.  In  my 
view,  this  initiative  is  timely.  I  hope  the 
Economic  Summit  will  give  it  a  "green 
light." 

Clearly,  there's  some  unfinished  business 
from  past  negotiating  rounds.  More  work 
needs  to  be  done  on  the  subsidies  code,  and 
in  the  area  of  safeguards.  Also,  the  prolif- 
eration of  bilateral  quota  accangements  is 
worrisome. 

But  beyond  these  traditional  trade  prob- 
lems, there  are  some  new  (or  at  least  newly 
important)  kinds  of  restraints  that  need  at- 
tention. 

One  is  restraints  on  trade  in  services.  Serv- 
ices trade  now  accounts  for  over  20%  of  all 
international  conmierce.  Yet  there  is  really 
no  meaningful  international  understanding 
or  agreement  on  how  to  deal  with  the  serv- 
ices explosion.  It  needs  to  be  addressed. 

Similarly,  on  the  question  of  investment 
policy.  The  trade-distorting  effects  of  na- 
tional investment  policies  are  increasing. 
U.S.  interests  are  significantly  affected  by 
developing  country  investment  require- 
ments. I'm  sure  the  same  is  true  of  Europe- 
an interests.  Yet  we've  seen  little  evidence 
of  any  momentum  toward  establishing  a 
meaningful  internationail  dialogue  on  these 
kinds  of  investment  issues.  A  forum  must  be 
formed  for  that  multilateral  debate.  The 
Economic  Summit  could  provide  some  impe- 
tus for  that. 

Out-of-balance  currencies  &re  another 
fair-trade  impediment  that  should  receive 
close  attention  at  the  London  Summit. 
Countries  with  overvalued  currencies  get 
hurt  when  competing  in  the  international 
marketplace  •  •  •  those  with  undervalued 
currencies  gain  an  artificial  advantage. 
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Some  economists  flke  to  point  out,  that 
tliere  cin  be  no  such  thing  as  an  utvlerval- 
ued"  or  overvalued"  currency.  Th*  argue 
that  the  market  determines  the  valuie  of  the 
currency.  / 

In  a  strict  economic  sense  they'^ecorrect 
because  supply  and  demand  are  always  sup- 
posed to  balance.  But  the  system  isn  t  work 
ing  as  intended  t)ecause  too  many  other  fac- 
tors—like capital  flows— influence  exchange 
rates.  The  rate  don't  reflect  competitive  dif- 
ferences because  they're  obscured  by  these 
other  factors. 

Prom  my  perspective,  there  are  two  pnnci 
pal  components  of  the  exchange  rate  prob- 
lem that  need  action.  First,  excessive  U.S 
federal  spending  is  leading  to  mounting 
budget  deficits.  The  federal  government 
soaks  up  available  funding,  thus  driving  in 
terest  rates  high.  American  keep  their 
money  at  home  to  take  advantage  of  the 
high  interest  rates.  Outsiders  invest  in  the 
United  States  to  take  advantage  of  the  in 
terest  rates.  Demand  for  the  dollar  is 
strengthened. 

That  may  benefit  me  if  I  go  to  Prance  for 
dinner.  With  the  Prench  franc  at  eight  to 
the  dollar,  I  can  get  a  good  meal  at  a  good 
price. 

But  the  impact  on  American  exporters  is 
catastrophic.  Caterpillars  exports  dropped 
from  S3.5  billion  in  1981  to  $1.6  billion  in 
1983.  Purchasers  in  Europe  had  to  come  up 
with  more  and  more  francs,  deutschemarks. 
and  other  European  currencies  to  buy 
American  products.  If  the  price  for  an 
American  product  is  $100,000.  it  would  cost 
the  Prench  810.000  francs  today  Two  years 
ago  he  could  have  bought  it  for  650.000 
francs— and  we're  assuming  there's  been  no 
inflation.  That's  a  pretty  hefty  price  in 
crease,  caused  not  by  the  productivity  of  the 
manufacturer  or  the  cost  of  the  factors  of 
production,  but  by  the  change  in  the  ex 
change  rate. 

The  second  part  of  the  exchange  rate 
problem  relates  to  the  Japanese  yen.  Japan 
is  operating  with  enormous  trade  surpluses, 
while  most  of  its  trading  partners  are  build 
ing  higher  and  higher  deficits. 

European  countries  still  run  big  trade 
deficits  with  Japan,  even  though  the  yen 
has  strengthened  against  most  European 
currencies.  We  believe  Europeans  should  be 
worried  about  the  underlying  economic  fac 
tors  in  Japan  that  keep  the  yen  relatively 
weak,  and  thus  enhsince  Japans  trade  ad- 
vantage. Those  factors  Include: 

The  fact  the  yen  is  not  a  truly  interna- 
tionalized currency: 

The  fact  Japanese  capital  markets  contin- 
ue to  have  restraints;  and 

The  fact  non- Japanese  access  to  the  Japa 
nese  financial  sector  is  very  limited. 

It's  in  your  interest— and  ours— to  support 
the  U.S.  efforts  aimed  at  dealing  with  the 
yen  undervaluation  problem. 

Many  American  and  Japanese  business- 
men have  been  recommending  action  on 
these  issues  for  some- time  now.  Caterpillar 
has  spoken  out  whenever  and  wherever  we 
can.  Tve  met  with  both  President  Reagan 
and  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  on  the  issue 
*  •  •  testified  before  U.S.  congressional 
committees  on  numerous  occasions— and  at- 
tended countless  meetings  with  both  Ameri 
can  and  Japanese-officials.  Many  other  busi- 
nessmen have  been  doing  the  same,  includ- 
ing Dave  Packard  in  his  role  as  U.S.  chair- 
man of  the  Japan-US.  Advisory  Council: 
Phil  Caldwell  of  Pord;  Ed  Spencer  of  Honey 
well  and  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Japan-US.  Economic  Relations:  Rube 
Metller,  chairman  of  the  Business  Roundta 
ble:  and  Lee  lacocca  of  Chrysler. 
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Since  November,  when  President  Reagan 
and  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  agreed  to 
work  to  resolve  the  yen/dollar  problem,  bi- 
lateral discussions  have  been  going  forward. 
But  they've  not  moved  quickly  enough,  ap- 
parently because  of  Japanese  resistance. 

I  believe  there  are  a  couple  of  critical 
points  in  these  thoughts  on  exchange  rates. 
The  world's  leading  nations  need  to  sustain 
the  pressure  on  Japan  to  internationalize 
their  currency  and  to  liberalize  their  capital 
and  financial  market  access.  Also,  there's  a 
need  for  a  more  serious,  sustained  interna- 
tional dialogue  on  the  role  exchange  rates 
play  in  determining  trade  flows.  The  Eco- 
nomic Summit  would  be  a  good  place  to  kick 
off  that  dialogue. 

There's  a  third  item  the  London  Summit 
must  address— a  situation  that  has  had  dev 
astating  Impact  on  the  flow  of  goods  around 
the  world.  I'm  referring  to  the  debt  prob- 
lems of  many  developing  nations. 

The  U.S.  trade  relationship  with  Latin 
America  dramatically  illustrates  the  prob- 
lem. In  the  last  three  years.  U.S.  exports  to 
Latin  America  have  fallen  40  percent.  The 
1981  U.S.  trade  surplus  of  $7  billion  with 
Latin  America  turned  Into  a  $13  billion 
trade  deficit  in  1983  One  cost  associated 
with  this  decline  Is  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  U.S.  jobs. 

I'm  not  talking  about  jobs  lost  to  Europe- 
an or  Japanese  competitors.  I'm  talking 
about  needed  work,  that's  just  not  getting 
done  because  of  the  continuing  debt  situa- 
tion. 

Id  like  to  borrow  a  theme  recently  devel- 
oped by  Bob  Hormats,  now  with  the  invest- 
ment firm  of  Goldman  Sachs  and  formerly 
a  high-ranking  U.S.  trade  official.  Bob 
points  out  that  most  solutions  to  the  debt 
problems  of  LDCs  have  been  short  to 
medium-term  re.scue  plans  designed  to  pro- 
vide relief  on  interest  payments.  But  longer- 
term  solutions  haven't  been  developed,  or 
even  debated  very  much.  I  agree  with  hi.s 
conclusion  that  the  London  Economic 
Summit  should  focus  .some  attention  on  this 
problem  In  an  effort  to  stimulate  longer 
term  thinking  about  the  Implications  of  the 
debt  problem. 

Attending  the  London  Economic  Summit 
will  be  the  leaders  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Prance.  Italy,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger 
many.  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
Japan,  and  the  president  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.  They  II  be  dl.scu.s.slnB 
a  wide  range  of  economic  i.ssues.  and  each 
leader  undoubtedly  has  his  own  private 
agenda. 

No  matter  what  el.se  they  do.  though.  II 
seems  to  be  the  three  matters  I've  reviewed 
today  surely  must  be  at  the  top  of  their 
lists  •  •  •  and  this  fair  city  seems  a  most 
appropriate  place  to  suggest  this.  As  you 
know  far  better  than  I.  here  are  located  the 
key  International  organizations  that  provide 
a  forum  for  world  discussion.  Perhaps  out  of 
Geneva,  in  the  final  years  of  this  decade, 
can  come  the  thoughts  and  the  processes 
that  will  propel  the  world  into  a  new  era  of 
prosperity.  It  can  be  so.  If  we  want  it  badly 
enough. • 
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•  Mr.    RICHARDSON.    Mr.   Speaker, 
last  year  the  House  passed  an  impor- 
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tant  extension  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act,  the  law 
that  regulates  the  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous and  solid  waste. 

It  has  been  almost  1  year  since  the 
companion  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
this  year  is  vital  to  efforts  nationally 
to  deal  with  this  major  environmental 
problem. 

As  a  member  of  the  ■  ubcommittee 
that  authorized  RCRA  .  was  pleased 
to  note  that  our  panels  chairman. 
Congressman  Jim  Florio  of  New 
Jersey,  recently  joined  his  State's  sen- 
ators in  a  press  conference  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  schedule  RCRA  for  floor 
action. 

An  article  in  Chemical  Marketing 
Reporter  described  that  press  confer- 
ence, and  I  believe  that  our  colleagues 
will  find  it  a  helpful  update  on  this 
issue. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Chemical  Marketing  Reporter. 
May  28.  19841 

RCRA  Senate  Deu^y  Troubles  New  Jersey 
Lawmakers  and  They  Launch  Drive 

Three  lawmakers  from  New  Jersey,  miffed 
by  what  they  see  as  the  Senate  leaderships 
failure  to  move  expeditiously  on  a  bill  sub- 
stantially stiffening  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion &  Recovery  Act.  have  launched  a  drive 
to  place  that  bill  on  the  Senate  schedule  im- 
mediately following  the  Memorial  Day 
recess,  which  ends  June  4. 

Sens.  Bill  Bradley  and  Prank  Lautenberg. 
Rep.  James  Florio.  representatives  from  var- 
ious environmental  organizations,  state  offi- 
cials and  the  Hazardous  Waste  Treatment 
Council,  a  trade  group  which  advocates 
high-technology  methods  of  hazardous 
waste  disposal,  met  with  reporters  last  Tues- 
day to  talk  up  their  new  push  for  Senate 
action. 

Rep.  Florio,  who  shepherded  a  stringent 
RCRA  bill  through  the  House  last  Pall 
(CMR.  11/7/83.  pg.  3).  decried  the  lack  of 
floor  action  in  the  Senate,  saying  that  while 
RCRA  loopholes  remain  unclosed,  new  sites 
which  will  have  to  be  someday  dealt  with 
under  superfund  "are  probably  being  cre- 
ated." The  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  approved  S  757.  the  bill 
now  awaiting  floor  debate,  by  a  15  to  one 
margin  last  July. 

Last  Thur-sday.  an  aide  to  Sen.  Lautenberg 
said  that  the  letter  to  be  sent  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  Howard  Baker  <R-Tenn.)  had 
been  signed  by  14  members  of  the  Senate 
environment  panel.  Including  committee 
chairman  Robert  Stafford  (R-Ver.)  and  en- 
vironmental pcj/lution  subcommittee  chair- 
man John  Chafee  (R  R.I.). 

The  letter  to  Sen.  Baker,  which  will  be 
.sent  this  week  after  being  circulated  among 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Senate  for 
their  signatures,  states  that  "final  Congres- 
sional approval  of  a  reauthorization  of  the 
hazardous  waste  regulatory  program  is  a  top 
legislative  priority  this  year  "  The  letter 
also  states  thai  enacting  the  bill  would  help 
prevent  dioxin-related  'tragedies  such  as 
tho.se  that  have  occurred  at  Times  Beach. 
Missouri,  and  Newark.  New  Jersey." 

Sen.  Bradley  said  that  "there  is  no  more 
basic  responsibility  of  government  than  pro- 
tecting the  health  and  safety  of  the  public." 
Reauthorizing  and  strengthening  RCRA  is 
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part  of  that  responsibility,  he  said,  because 
"it  is  clear  that  the  public  health  is  endan- 
gered by  toxic  wastes  that  threaten  our 
public  water  supplies  and  can  contaminate 
our  children's  schools  and  our  homes."  Sen. 
Bradley  said  that  he  has  had  his  own  New 
Jersey  well  water  tested  for  contaminants. 

The  two  RCRA  bUls,  S  757  and  the  one 
approved  by  the  House  last  year,  differ  in 
their  specifics  but  woulcLboth  lower  the  cur- 
rent exemption  from  hmardous  waste  rules 
enjoyed  by  small  generators,  stiffen  the  en- 
forcement powers  as  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  by  imposing  stricter  penal- 
ties on  polluters,  place  tighter  restrictions 
on  the  disposal  of  wastes  on  land,  and, 
among  other  provisions,  require  EPA  to 
meet  certain  deadlines  in  promulgating 
RCRA  rules  like  those  specifying  which 
wastes  are  deemed  hazardous. 

The  House  bill  would  require  retrofitting 
with  impermeable  liners  all  existing  on  land 
waste  disposal  or  storage  facilities. 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Association  criti- 
cized the  House  measure  upon  its  passage 
last  year,  describing  it  as  another  instance 
where  Congress  has  gone  beyond  enacting 
legislation  and  is  effectively  indulging  in 
rulewriting,  an  activity  the  trade  group  be- 
lieves  should  be  the  province  of  EPA  profes- 
sionals. 

Both  Rep.  Florio  and  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Treatment  Council  called  attention 
at  last  Tuesday's  briefing  to  the  currently 
permissible  practice  under  RCRA  of  claim- 
ing an  exemption  from  regulation  for  recy- 
cled wastes,  a  category  which  includes  toxic- 
tainted  materials  to  be  burned  for  their 
energy  value. 

Such  wastes,  according  to  EPA  and  other 
reports,  are  being  disposed  of  in  boilers  not 
specifically  designed  for  waste  disposal,  a 
practice  Rep.  Florio  said  makes  for  an 
"abusing "  of  the  term  recycling.  Pending 
RCRA  legislation  would  make  recycling  ex- 
emptions harder  to  come  by. 

Environmental  advocate  James  Florio  (D- 
N.J.)  last  Thursday  made  some  remarks  of 
his  own  in  response  to  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  administrator  William 
Ruckelshaus's  "dump  stumping  remarks  in 
his  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club  on 
Tuesday. 

The  congressman  said  that  while  EPA  was 
in  ■  reverse'  under  former  administrator 
Anne  Corsuch  Burford,  under  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus  it  is  a  'vehicle  in  neutral."* 


IBM  CHAIRMAN  ON  AMERICA'S 
ECONOMY 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

UOF  NEW  YORK 
E  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  International  Business  Machines 
Corp..  John  R.  Opel,  gave  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Wharton  Finance  Club  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  Opel's  talk,  delivered  on  Febru- 
ary 15  and  entitled  "Remarks  on  a  Na- 
tional Industrial  Policy,"  focuses  with 
eloquence  and  candor  on  the  economic 
problems  America  faces  today.  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  by  including  it  in  the 
Recobd. 
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Remarks  on  a  National  Industrial  Policy 
(By  John  R.  Opel) 

In  this  political  season,  we  are  hearing  a 
lot  of  arguments  about  something  called  a 
national  industrial  policy.  Its  advocates 
start  out  with  the  undeniable  fact  that 
America's  international  competitiveness  is 
eroding.  They  point  out  that  our  share  of 
world  exports  has  dropped  from  about  18 
percent  in  1960  to  12  percent  in  1982;  our 
trade  balance  has  gone  from  a  $9  billion  sur- 
plus in  1975  to  nearly  a  $70  billion  deficit 
last  year,  and  a  possible  $100  billion  deficit 
this  year. 

Nobody  can  disagree  with  those  figures. 
We  are  slipping  in  international  trade. 

But  the  industrial  policy  advocates  make 
some  further  assertions: 

The  United  States,  they  say.  is  deindus- 
trializing;  our  manufacturing  industries  are 
declining  and  are  producing  less  and  less  of 
our  GNP: 

Our  market  system,  they  say,  cannot  meet 
world  competition  that  is  subsidized  and 
protected  by  state  planning; 

Our  deindustrialization.  they  say.  is  caus- 
ing massive  unemployment,  the  worst  since 
the  I940's.  and 

Our  technological  revolution,  they  say. 
will  do  two  things  to  our  labor  force— in- 
creasingly throw  massive  numbers  out  of 
work  and  divide  the  rest  into  electronic  wiz- 
ards or  drones. 

From  these  assertions  the  advocates  jump 
to  their  conclusion:  To  solve  all  these  prob- 
lems the  United  States  needs  a  national  in- 
dustrial policy. 

That  phrase  means  different  things  to  dif- 
ferent people,  but  it  nearly  always  comes 
down  to  "We  need  an  institutional  change." 
Specifically,  industrial  policy  advocates  urge 
the  establishment  in  the  executive  branch 
of  two  new,  potentially  powerful  organiza- 
tions: 

A  tripartite  national  industrial  policy 
board,  with  members  from  government, 
labor  and  business,  which  would  conduct 
studies,  recommend  new  industrial  policies 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  and  have 
specific  powers  to  intervene  in  the  economy, 
and 

A  national  development  bank,  modeled  on 
the  old  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
of  depression  days.  This  bank  would  make 
loans  and  subsidies  to  private  companies 
and  local  governments  extracting  conces- 
sions from  affected  constituents  so  that 
some  remedial  plan  would  protect  selected 
declining  industries,  boost  selected  growth 
industries  by  subsidizing  such  elements  as 
their  R&D,  help  individuals  and  communi- 
ties adjust  to  the  demand  of  market  compe- 
tition and  technological  change,  and  there- 
by restore  our  ability  to  compete  in  the 
international  marketplace. 

The  political  proponents  of  a  new  national 
industrial  policy  are  mainly  Democrats  and 
the  opponents  mainly  Republicans.  But  you 
also  find  Republican  proponents  and  Demo- 
cratic dissenters  including,  for  example, 
Charles  Schultze,  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  under  President 
Jimmy  Carter. 

I  am  not  a  political  partisan  but  as  chair- 
man of  a  Business  Roundtable  task  force  to 
study  industrial  policy  proposals,  I  have 
some  suggestions  on  how  we  should  tackle 
the  subject. 

First,  we  should  not  get  tangled  in  politi- 
cal rhetoric.  For  example,  when  advocates 
of  a  national  industrial  policy  claim  that  we 
have  been  deindustrializing  and  that  our 
economy    in    the    past    decade    has    been 
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"slowly  unravelling."  we  ought  to  look  at 
few  facts. 

Between  1970  and  1980,  our  real  GNP  in- 
creased at  an  annual  average  rate  of  3  per- 
cent, a  rate  almost  identical  with  the  histor- 
ic rate  since  1930.  Our  real  per  capita  GNP 
increased  at  2  percent. 

Between  1960  and  1980.  the  percentage  of 
our  GNP  produced  by  manufacturing  indus- 
tries remained  virtually  unchanged  at  about 
23  percent.  During  those  years,  manufactur- 
ing employment  actually  increased  from 
about  17  million  to  20  million. 

In  recent  years  we  have  gone  through  the 
longest  and  deepest  recession  since  the 
1930's.  But  we  should  not  take  a  few  figures 
from  that  trough,  extrapolate  them  off  the 
chart,  and  thus  create  a  false  problem. 
What  we  should  do  is  look  at  some  real 
problems  which  bear  on  our  international 
competitiveness. 

First,  huge  budget  deficits— $200  billion  a 
year  or  more,  stretching  out  into  the  future 
as  far  as  we  can  see.  Deficits  that  one  lead- 
ing economist  has  called  daggers  pointed 
straight  at  the  heart  of  our  economic 
growth;  deficits  that  in  future  years  may 
well  mean  high  interest  rates,  high  infla- 
tion, a  new  recession,  unprecedented  trade 
deficits,  or  all  four. 

Second,  high  residual  unemployment, 
even  as  our  economic  growth  resumes.  Un- 
employment that,  at  the  peaks  of  our  post- 
war economic  recoveries,  has  grown  steadily 
by  some  estimates  from  less  than  3  percent 
in  1953.  to  nearly  5  percent  in  1973,  to  more 
than  7'/2  percent  in  1981. 

Third,  a  rate  of  productivity  growth  which 
trails  far  behind  that  of  our  compietitors. 
Between  1960  and  1973  Japan's  productivity 
growth  averaged  about  10  percent.  West 
Germany's  6  percent,  ours  3  percent.  And 
since  1973,  when  all  the  productivity  in- 
creases of  all  major  industrialized  countries 
fell,  ours  still  lagged;  Japan's  and  Germa- 
ny's came  to  4  percent,  ours  to  1  percent. 

This  lag  reflects,  among  other  things,  a 
lag  in  the  percentage  of  our  GNP  we  put 
into  net  fixed  capital.  Japan  in  the  past 
decade  invested  nearly  20  percent.  Germany 
nearly  12  percent,  and  the  U.S  less  than  7 
percent.  It  also  reflects  the  fact  that  our 
competitors  devote  far  more  of  their  person- 
al income  to  savings  than  we  do;  Japan  18 
percent,  Germany  13  percent,  the  U.S.  less 
that  6  percent.  And  this  shortfall,  in  part, 
reflects  the  bias  in  our  tax  laws  which  still 
encourages  consumption  instead  of  invest- 
ment in  the  tools  of  production. 

Finally,  an  educational  underpinning  for 
our  work  force,  which  has  become  a  nation- 
al disgrace:  Declining  student  proficiency  in 
mathematics  and  English;  desperate  short- 
age of  science  and  mathematics  teachers; 
falling  SAT  scores  among  young  men  and 
women  headed  for  public  school  teaching, 
and  thousands  of  vacancies  in  our  engineer- 
ing faculties. 

So  there  are  four  problems  crucial  to  our 
economic  health  and  competitiveness— defi- 
cits, hard  core  unemployment,  inadequate 
productivity  growth,  and  a  deterioration  in 
our  educational  system. 

The  argument  for  a  national  industrial 
policy  not  only  originates  in  an  assertion  of 
a  problem  we  do  not  have— the  problem  of 
massive  deindustrialization— it  also  fails  to 
confront  the  genuine  problems  we  do  have. 

The  proposal  for  a  new  planning  board 
and  development  bank  in  Washington 
doesn't  even  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with 
deficits  or  tax  reform  or  the  revitalization 
of  our  schools. 
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National  industrial  policy  proposals  do 
purport  to  attack  unemployment.  They  do 
so  by  offering  to  help  industries  in  distress 
by  providing  income  ruaintenance  for  indiv- 
duals  who  lose  their  Jobs  as  a  result  of  inter- 
national competition  and  technological 
change,  and  by  requiring  extensive  pre-noti- 
fication  before  plant  closings. 

But  these  kinds  of  remedies  fall  far  short 
of  solving  our  unemployment  problem.  Most 
of  the  hard-core  unemployed  are  not  work- 
ers with  many  years  of  experience  who  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  Japanese  or  South 
Korean  competition.  Most  of  the  hard-core 
unemployed— at  least  four  times  as  many- 
are  the  disadvantaged.  Men  and  women— 
usually  young,  usually  black  or  Hispanic- 
who  never  had  the  education  or  the  training 
to  hold  a  job  in  the  first  place. 

So  what  can  we  conclude  from  all  this? 

First,  we  should  stop  looking  for  some 
kind  of  magic  solution.  Particularly,  we 
must  abandon  hope  in  the  ultimate  wisdom 
of  some  new  government  bureau.  As  Profes- 
sor Paul  McCracken  of  Michigan  has  ob- 
served, the  government  that  built  a  subway 
line  out  to  the  Washin^on  National  Airport 
and  then  located  the  subway  station  beyond 
walking  distance  of  the  terminal  probably 
lacks  the  omniscience  to  chart  the  future  of 
the  whole  American  economy. 

I  don't  think  we  want  to  emulate  the  U.S. 
synfuels  program  or  the  French  Concorde, 
and  I  don't  think  we  should  romainticize  the 
RFC. 

The  RFC  did  work  durmg  two  crises.  In 
the  early  depression  it  helped  to  stabilize 
the  economy  and  in  World  War  II'  it  helped 
move  the  U.S.  from  a  peacetime  to  a  war- 
time footing.  But  when  it  tried  to  provide 
commercial  loans  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  depression  and  after  World  War  II.  it 
had  a  most  uneven  track  record.  It  t>ecame 
riddled  with  corruption  and  in  1953  ended  in 
disrepute. 

Even  if  the  new  proposed  bank  could  be 
kept  free  of  scandal,  it  undoubtedly  could 
not  be  kept  free  from  politics— from  pulling 
and  hauling  its  favors  by  every  industry, 
company,  and  geographic  region  in  America. 

Moreover,  in  our  desire  for  better  commu- 
nication among  labor,  government  and  man- 
agement, we  must  not  romanticize  the  effi- 
cacy of  tripartite  boards.  We  have  had  more 
than  20  of  them  over  the  past  65  years,  and 
with  rare  exception  they  have  turned  in  an 
uninspiring  performance.  They  seem  con- 
genitally  unable  to  reach  consensus  on  po- 
larizing issues.  An<^  they  have  worked  only 
in  crisis— during  the  two  World  Wars,  for 
example,  and  in  the  darkest  days  of  Chrys- 
ler and  New  York  City  when  the  only  alter- 
native to  concessions  was  bankruptcy. 
Today,  we  have  neither  a  financial  nor  a 
military  crisis. 

At  best  the  bank  and  board  proposals  are 
placebos.  At  worst,  in  the  words  of  Charles 
Schultze.  they  are  "a  dangerous  solution  for 
an  imaginery  problem."  But  once  we  have 
given  up  these  impossible  dreams,  we  cannot 
take  refuge  in  business  as  usual.  We  have 
real  and  present  problems  and  we  have  to 
do  many  things  to  overcome  these. 

First  and  foremost,  we  need  long-term. 
stable  economic  growth.  Without  that, 
every  other  remedy  will  fail.  But  growth 
alone  will  not  suffice.  With  it  we  need  poli- 
cies to  address  specific  problems. 

We  must  cut  that  deficit.  I  agree  with 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul  Volcker 
that  we  should  not  wait  another  year  to 
make  a  start.  And  we  cannot  lax  ourselves 
back  into  solvency.  We  have  got  to  cut  fed- 
eral spending  across  the  board  in  every  area, 
from  defense  to  entitlements. 
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Reducing  the  deficit  and  lowering  Interest 
rates  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  overvalu- 
ation of  the  dollar  and  thus  restore  the 
international  price  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
products.  But  if  we  expect  to  compete  inter- 
nationally, we  also  must  insist  that  our  trad- 
ing partners  further  open  their  markets. 

And  we  must  continually  strive  to  be  the 
low-cost  producer  by  doing  more  for  less,  in 
creasing  our  productivity,  getting  our  costs 
down.  That  means  holding  down  wage  in- 
creases that  outstrip  productivity  gains.  It 
means  doing  l)etter  on  investment  in  new 
plants  and  equipment.  And  that,  in  turn, 
means  further  tax  reform  to  encourage 
more  saving  and  capital  investment. 

On  unemployment  we  have  to  distinguish 
the  displaced  from  the  disadvantaged.  The 
problem  of  the  displaced  is  the  easier  of  the 
two.  They  are  fewer  in  number— perhaps  a 
half  million  to  a  million  in  any  given  year. 
Most  of  them  have  held  jobs,  some  for  a 
long  time.  American  industry  today  is  al- 
ready spending  some  S40  billion  dollars 
every  year,  unsubsidized  by  government,  to 
retrain  its  workers  and  keep  them  up  with 
cheoiging  technology.  The  problem  is  to  in- 
tegrate the  displaced  workers  into  this  proc- 
ess. 

To  this  end  I  believe  both  workers  and  in- 
dustry need  government  incentives  which 
will  help  move  workers  to  where  the  jobs 
are  and  jot)s  to  where  the  workers 'are.  State 
and  local  governments  can  do  a  lot  to  help 
through  innovative  efforts  to  attract  emerg- 
ing industries  into  hard-hit  regions.  Penn- 
sylvania already  has  such  an  effort  under- 
way. Many  states  can  learn  from  the  Ben 
Franklin  partnerships.    . 

On  the  unemploymenfi  of  the  disadvan- 
taged I  wish  I  had  a  simple  answer  t  know 
we  have  tried  a  lot  of  things  over  the  years, 
thrown  a  lot  of  money  at  the  problem,  and 
that  nothing  has  seemed  to  work.  Unem- 
ployment among  teenagers  in  Harlem,  for 
example,  still  ranges  up  near  50  percent. 

I  t)elieve  that  the  first  step  is  to  help  dis- 
advantaged men  and  women  become  func- 
tionally literate.  The  next  step  is  to  help 
them  acquire  a  marketable  skill.  Both  are 
essential.  Neither  will  be  instantaneous. 

Finally,  we  must  overhaul  our  obsolescent 
.school  system  and  restore  its  capacity  to 
produce  graduates  who  can.  at  a  minimum, 
do  math  and  read  and  write  English. 

So  there  are  some  observations  on  nation- 
al industrial  policy.  You  need  not  accept  my 
conclusions,  but  I  urge  you  to  look  carefully 
at  our  current  problems  and  at  the  proposed 
answers. 

And  I  urge  you  also  to  look  at  a  wider 
question  of  <lhich  the  national  industrial 
policy  debate  is  only  part -the  question  of 
whether  our  present  democratic  process 
lacks  the  capacity  to  resolve  the  toughest 
national  issues  before  us. 

We  have,  as  everyone  knows,  a  conten- 
tious, litigious  advocacy  .society.  And  in  the 
conflict  among  various  contending  groups  it 
often  seems  we  are  getting  nowhere- immo- 
bilized. That  fact  has  been  gnawing  at  many 
people.  And  it  contributes,  I  believe,  to  their 
willingness  to  try  new  institutional  answers: 

A  tripartite  board  of  wise  men.  Insulated 
from  everyday  politics,  to  hammer  out  the 
compromises  the  Senate  and  the  House  and 
the  Executive  Branch  find  impossible: 

A  one-term  bipartisan  presidential  admin- 
istration, as  proposed  by  Theodore  Soren- 
sen,  with  a  cabinet  and  White  House  staff 
half  Republican  and  half  Democratic  to 
help  do  the  same  thing: 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  budget,  or 
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A  rewriting  of  the  Constitution  itself  to 
give  the  President  greater  discipline  over  his 
fellow  party  members  on  the  hill. 

You  have  all  heard  these  suggestions  and 
others.  I  believe  we  should  give  them  a 
thoughful  hearing.  But  I  view  with  skepti- 
cism any  hope  that  through  some  kind  of 
institutional  fix  we  can  relieve  ourselves  for- 
ever of  the  need  for  leadership— for  leaders, 
as  George  Will  has  said,  with  the  courage  to 
do  simple  arithmetic  in  public. 

And  whatever  the  right  answer  to  our 
present  national  impasse,  this  I  do  know: 
we'll  arrive  at  It  only  by  doing  what  you  are 
learning  to  do  here— get  the  facts,  avoid 
empty  rhetoric  and  accept  no  solutions  that 
aim  at  problems  we  don't  have  or  tliat 
create  new  problems  themselves.* 


H.R.   5119,   THE  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE AUTHORIZATION  BILL 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1984 

AjMr.  WEISS.  Ntr.  Speaker,  on  May 
10.  the  House  of  Represerttatives  vot^d' 
to  approve  H.R.  51 19^  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  I  voted  against  final 
passage  of  H.R.  5119  because  of  the  in- 
clusion of  the  so-called  Broomfield 
amendment  regarding  Central  ^ner- 
ica.  J 

The -Broomfield  amendment  is  noth- 
ing short  of  a  blanlcet  endorsement  of 
President  Reagan's  poUeies  in  Central 
America.  These;  policies  are  based  on 
military  force  anli  covert  action,  not 
negotiations  and  peace.  The  adminis- 
tration's policies  pay  lipservice  to  the 
goals  of  the  Contadora  nations,  while 
steadily  increasing  the  numbers  of 
U.S^  military  trainers,  troops,  and 
arrdt  in  the  region. 

•Qe  bill  as  amended  by  Broomfield 
not  Vonly  provides  an  additional  $300 
million  in  military  aid  to  El  Salvador, 
but  also  refuses  to  condition  any  of 
that  assistance  on  the  achievement  of 
basic  human  rights  conditions  in  that 
country.  The  Broomfield  amendment 
also  removes  restrictions  on  military 
maneuvers  in  Honduras  and  limita- 
tions on  the  number  of  U.S.  military 
advisers  in  El  Salvador. 

To  have  voted  for  the  bill  with  the 
Broomfield  amendment  would  have 
been  unconscionable.  It  would  have 
been  a  disservice  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  the  people 
of  Central  America. 

The  Broomfield  amendment  ratifies 
policies  that  draw  us  deeper  and 
deeper  into  war  in  Central  America. 
Instead,  we  should  use  our  power,  le- 
verage, and  persuasion  to  advance  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  bring  the 
contending  factions  in  Central  Amer- 
ica to  the  negotiating  table,  while 
there  is  still  time  to  do  so. 

While  opposing  H.R.  5119  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  I  take  note  of 
the  many  excellent  provisions  of  the 
bill    including,    specifically,    aid    for 
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Israel.  I  cast  my  vote  with  the  clear 
knowledge  and  assurance  that  Con- 
gress would' have  additional  opportuni- 
ties to  vote  for  Isra^  as  the  appropria- 
tions process  reached  the  floor.  It  is 
important  to  stress  that  H.R.  5119  is 
an  authorization  bill  not  an  appropria- 
tion bin.  As  such  it  does  not  approjM-i- 
ate  a  single  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  15,  I  joined 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  approving  the 
Committee's  version  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  which  included  $2.5  billion  in  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  for 
Israel  and  wKich  earmarked  $250  mil- 
lion for  production  of  the  Lavi  aircraft 
In  Israel.  This  version  increased  the 
administration  request  'for  economic 
assistance  to  Israel  from  $850  million 
$1.1  billion,  and  provided  $1.4  billion 
in  military  aid.  The  aid  bill  approved 
by  the  committee,  however,  did  not  in- 
clude the  Broomfield  amendment  on 
Central  America. 

A  review  of  the  floor  debate  on  H.R. 
5119  demonstrates  that  I  opposed  ef- 
forts to  delete  authorization  for  the 
production  of  the  Lavi  aircraft  in 
Israel.  My  conunitment  and  concern 
for  Israel's  security  and  survival  have 
been  hud  remain  firm.  It  is  because  I 
am  confident  that  both  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  share  my 
commitment  and  concern  that  I  feel  it 
would  be  improper  and  unwise  to  vote 
for  a  measure  so  badly  flawed. 

It  is  because  of  Israel's  conmiitment 
to  human  rights  and  democratic 
values  the  American  people  have 
strongly  supported  it  throughout  its 
existence.  That  support  will  not  be  di- 
minished because  we  refuse  to  hold  aid 
for  Israel  hostage  to  military  aid  for 
Central  American  nations  which  have 
failed  to  provide  basic  human  rights 
for  their  own  people. 

If  the  Broomfield  amendment  had 
been  defeated.  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  foreign  aid  bill;  with  its  adoption. 
it  would  have  been  wrong  for  me  to 
have  done  so.* 


FLOOR  STATEMENT  BY  THE 
HONORABLE  MARIO  BIAGGI 
DURING  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  5167.  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS ON  AN  AMENDMENT 
TO  ADMIT  TWO  FOREIGN- 
BUILT  PASSENGER  VESSELS 
INTO  THE  JONES  ACT  TRADE. 
WEDNESDAY.  MAY  30,  1984 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

i     Thursday.  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  late 
Wednesday  night,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives adopted  my  troopship 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill  by  a  vote  of 
237-159.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
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the  fact  that  many  Members  wanted 
to  speak  about  the  amendment  pre- 
vented me  from  offering  the  full  text 
of  my  remarks.  I  would  like  my  entire 
speech  included  here  for  the  Record. 

'    STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

This  amendment  has  t)een  cleared  with 
the  majority  and  minorty  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  is  substantial- 
ly the  same  as  two  bills  reported  favorably 
by  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee by  three-to-one  margins.  The  major 
difference  between  this  amendment  and 
those  two  bills  is  that  the  criteria  for  selec- 
tion of  eligible  vessels  have  been  broadened. 
Based  on  initial  inquiries,  there  are  more 
than  five  ships  currently  in  operation  that 
could  meet  these  criteria. 

The  amendment  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation— in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense— to  admit  not  more 
than  two  foreign-built  passenger  vessels  into 
the  Jones  Act  trade. 

There  are  four  criteria  that  the  Secretary 
is  to  consider  in  making  the  determination 
about  eligible  vessels.  These  criteria  were  se- 
lected primarily  because  we  want  to  use 
these  ships  as  troop  transports  in  a  national 
emergency.  The  four  requirements  assure 
that  the  vessels  are: 

Large  enough  to  transport  military  troops 
in  time  of  national  crisis  or  war:  maneuver- 
able;  capable  of  being  converted  to  a  troop- 
ship: and  less  than  10  years  old  to  insure  we 
get  new  ships  with  modern  machinery. 

The  amendment  further  requires  that  all 
alterations  necessary  to  meet  U.S.  safety 
standards— and  any  subsequent  repairs  to 
the  vessels— must  be  done  in  U.S.  shipyards. 
This  requirement  is  even  more  stringent 
than  exists  in  present  law  and  is  intended  to 
provide  work  for  our  ailing  shipyards. 

Why  is  this  amendment  necessary?  Our 
sabotage  laws  require  ships  that  transport 
passengers  between  U.S.  ports  to:  Fly  the 
U.S.  flag;  be  built  in  U.S.  shipyards;  and 
carry  U.S.  seamen. 

Requirements  such  as  these  have  been  a 
part  of  our  laws  since  our  country  was 
founded.  I  continue  to  believe  in  the  impor- 
tance of  these  laws.  However,  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  realities  of  a  situation  must 
be  considered  and  exceptions  must  be  made. 
Now  is  that  time. 

Here  are  the  facts:  The  oceangoing  cruise 
ship  fleet  of  this  country  is  comprised  of 
two  ships;  they  are  over  33  years  old;  Con- 
gress had  to  pass  special  legislation  so  those 
vessels  could  enter  our  domestic  trade;  and 
the  last  time  a  luxury  cruise  ship  was  built 
in  the  U.S.  was  1958—26  years  ago. 

I  think  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  We 
must  do  something  to  change  the  situation, 
and  this  amendment  will  help. 

The  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  in  our 
passenger  fleet  has  national  defense  and 
sealift  readiness  implications.  I  don't  think 
it's  a  secret  that  we  have  a  shortfall  in  our 
troopship  capacity.  If  we  were  to  become  in- 
volved in  even  the  smallest  conflict  like  the 
Falkland  Islands,  our  military  would  have 
.  only  two  fully  operational  vessels  to  call 
into  service.  Both  of  those  ships  are  in 
Hawaii.  The  British  used  at  least  four 
luxury  liners  in  the  Falklands. 

In  Grenada,  when  our  Government  was 
considering  ways  to  evacuate  medical  stu- 
dents from  the  island,  we  had  to  go  to  a 
British  company  to  ask  if  we  could  use  one 
of  their  vessels.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a 
sad  commentary.  The  greatest  nation  in  the 
world  has  to  borrow  militarily  useful  ves- 
sels. 
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At  the  same  time  that  our  passertger-car- 
iVing  fleet  consists  of  two  ships,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  are  increasing  their 
tonnage.  At  the  present  time,  Soviet  bloc 
nations  account  for  80  cruise  ships— one- 
third  of  all  the  world's  large  cruise  vessels  In 
operation. 

One  of  the  opponents  of  the  amendment 
has  asserted  that  passenger  ships  are  not 
valuable  to  the  national  defense.  He  bases 
this  statement  on  the  fact  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  declined  to  grant  a  waiver 
of  the  coastwise  laws  to  a  foreign-flag  cruise 
ship  because  the  Secretary  said  that  allow- 
ing the  vessel  into  the  coastwise  trade  would 
not  provide  "a  clear  and  direct  benefit  to 
the  department." 

In  checking  over  the  list  of  DOD  waivers 
since  1950, 1  selected  a  few  examples: 

In  1951,  DOD  allowed  a  waiver  to  permit  a 
Honduran  vessel  to  transport  equipment 
from  Florida  to  Puerto  Rico.  The  waiver 
lasted  9  months. 

In  1962,  DOD  permitted  foreign  vessels  to 
transport  military  cargo  and  personnel 
coastwise.  That  waiver  lasted  90  days. 

In  1972,  DOD  waived  the  coastwise  laws  to 
permit  a  foreign  vessel  to  transport  cable 
betweerr  U.S.  ports.  The  waiver  lasted  3 
months. 

In  1981,  DOD  waived  the  coastwise  laws  to 
permit  a  foreign  vessel  to  transport  LNG 
from  Savannah  to  Boston.  The  waiver  was 
for  one  voyage. 

These  examples  show  clearly  that  DOD 
waives  the  coastwise  laws  in  special  circum- 
stances—for a  limited  duration— and  to  meet 
a  specific  need  or  crisis.  The  arguments  of 
the  opponent  of  the  amendment  that  pas- 
senger ships  are  not  militarily  useful  does 
not  hold  water.  The  British  proved  during 
the  Falkland  Islands  crisis  that  these  vessels 
are  useful. 

Why  is  our  fleet  in  such  a  state?  The  rea- 
sons are  complex,  but  the  small  size  of  the 
fleet  has  nothing  to  do  with  lack  of  busi- 
ness. The  American  appetite  for  vacation 
cruising  has  exploded  over  the  last  decade. 
The  port  of  Miami  is  expanding  its  cruise 
ship  terminal,  and  Miami  officials  predict 
that  2.3  million  passengers  will  pass 
through  their  port  this  year.  Things  are 
good  in  Miami,  but  experts  believe  that  Los 
Angeles  is  growing  even  faster.  Business  is 
tiooming! 

These  are  just  two  U.S.  ports  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  the  growth  in  the  cruise  indus- 
try. The  potential  is  even  more  promising 
because  less  than  5  percent  of  Americans 
have  ever  taken  a  cruise. 

How  much  of  that  booming  business  is 
serviced  by  U.S.-flag  ships?  Only  two  U.S. 
oceangoing  cruise  ships  are  in  operation. 
You  will  not  see  a  U.S.-flag  luxury  cruise 
vessel  in  Miami,  the  Caribbean.  Mexico, 
Alaska,  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Who  is 
taking  Americans  on  cruise  vacations?  Over 
50  ships  flying  the  flags  of  Italy.  Britain, 
Norway,  Greece,  :.nd  others  depart  U.S. 
ports  every  year.  We  can  do  better. 

In  addition  to  increasing  our  troopship  ca- 
pacity—and to  giving  American  operators  a 
share  of  the  lucrative  cruise  industry  now 
monopolized  by  other  countries,  this  amend- 
ment would  have  other  beneficial  effects: 

All  annual  repairs  on  these  ships  will  have 
to  be  done  in  U.S.  shipyards.  This  could 
mean  $5  million  worth  of  repairs  per  ship 
per  year; 

Thousands  of  American  seamen  will  be 
employed.  In  an  industry  suffering  a  50  per- 
cent unemployment  rate,  this  is  significant; 
Shipyard  jobs  will  be  preserved;  and 
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The  operators  and  owners  of  the  vessels 
will  be  U.S.  citizens  who  will  be  paying  tax 
dollars  to  the  U.S.  Treasury— money  that  is 
currently  being  deposited  in  the  treasuries 
of  foreign  countries. 

Many  of  those  who  oppose  this  amend- 
ment tilso  opposed  earlier  bills  that  allowed 
the  two  U.S. -flag  ships  now  in  operation  to 
enter  the  domestic  trade.  When  those  bills 
were  considered  in  1979  and  1982.  the  same 
opponents  came  forward  with  objections. 
They  urged  us  to  wait.  They  said  we  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  revitalization  of  the  industry. 
I  listened  at  first  and  heeded  their  caution- 
ary words. 

It  has  been  five  years  since  I  first  heard 
those  pleas.  How  many  luxury  cruise  ships 
have  been  built  in  U.S.  yards?  None.  If  the 
Congress  had  listened  to  those  skeptics,  we 
would  not  have  one  oceangoing  cruise  ship 
flying  the  U.S.  flag  today. 

The  opponents  of  this  amendment  have 
stated  that  contracts  have  been  signed  to 
build  five  ships  in  various  yards  in  this 
country.  I  would  like  to  discuss  those  con- 
tracts. 

Last  year  the  Sut)committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  held  hearings  on  a  very  similar  bill. 
Testimony  was  received  from  individuals 
who  said  that  they  were  'on  the  verge"  of 
building  or  reconstructing  ships  in  U.S. 
yards.  Not  one  of  those  ships  has  been  built; 
not  one  has  been  reconstructed:  not  one  of 
those  individuals  who  testified  has  managed 
to  secure  financing  for  those  efforts.  Not 
one  of  those  individuals  has  an  approved 
guaranteed  loan  from  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration—something that  is  essential  if  they 
are  to  proceed  with  their  plans  to  build  or 
reconstruct. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  same  individuals  who 
testified  last  year  had  opposed  two  bills  con- 
sidered by  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
in  1979  and  1982  that  allowed  the  only  two 
ships  we  have  in  operation  to  be  reflagged 
as  U.S.  vessels. 

Last  fall  when  the  legislation  was  being 
considered  in  markup  two  companies  signed 
letters  of  intent  with  two  shipyards,  one  in 
Maryland  and  one  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. No  construction  has  begun.  Neither  of 
the  companies  has  secured  financing  for 
their  ventures.  One  of  the  companies  an- 
nounced in  March,  just  as  it  had  last  June, 
that  shipbuilding  would  begin  within 
months.  No  construction  has  started. 

The  latest  company  to  enter  the  growing 
list  of  those  who  have  signed  'contracts" 
does  not  yet  have  their  financing  together. 
According  to  the  Seattle  Times,  the  cruise 
line  expects  to  raise  about  25  percent  of  the 
ship's  cost  by  selling  partnerships  through 
Merrill  Lynch  capital  markets  group."  The 
president  of  the  company  "estimated  that  it 
would  be  six  to  eight  weeks  before  the  cap- 
ital can  be  raised  and  loan-guarantee  appli- 
cation submitted  to  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration." Construction  is  exf>ected  to  begin 
in  late  1985  or  early  1986. 

While  I  wish  this  latest  entry  well,  I  find 
it  a  bit  unusual  that  a  company  would  sign  a 
contract  to  build  a  ship  without  having  the 
money  in  place  to  do  It.  I  suggest  that  per 
haps  it  is  not  a  contract  so  much  as  another 
"letter  of  intent."  Secondly,  even  if  the  com- 
pany is  successfull.  and  I  certainly  wish 
them  well,  construction  would  not  begin 
until  late  1985— that's  one  and  a  half  years 
before  construction  would  begin.  It  will 
probably  take  three  years  to  build  a  ship  of 
that  size. 

This  means  that  we  would  not  have  a 
vessel  in  the  water  until  late  1988  or  early 
1989— at  the  earliest.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
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acceptable.  In  the  meantime,  we  would  have 
lost  1.000  jobs  per  year— and  $5  million  dol- 
lars in  repair  per  ship  per  year.  That's  over 
4.000  jobs  lost  and  at  least  S40  million  dol 
lars  of  ship  repair  work  lost.  Of  course,  in 
the  meantime,  our  cruise  ship  fleet  would 
remain  at  the  present  level— two  ships  that 
are  now  33  years  old.  Can  we  really  afford 
to  wait? 

I  firmly  believe  that  allowing  these  ships 
to  enter  our  domestic  trade  will  show  poten- 
tial Investors  that  there  Is  a  remarkably 
profitable  business  out  there  ready  to  be 
tapped.  Experts  have  said  that  our  domestic 
market  could  support  up  to  10  ships.  If 
these  vessels  are  allowed  to  test  the  waters 
and  prove  there  is  a  domestic  cruise  ship 
market.  American  Operators  will  jump  at 
the  chance  to  gel  a  piece  of  the  action. 
Then,  we  will  see  the  creation  of  a  new  do- 
mestic cruise  ship  industry. 

This  proposal  has  much  merit: 

We  will  be  augmenting  our  troopship  ca- 
pacity—at  no  cost  to  the  government: 

We  will  be  stimulating  the  economy  and 
creating  jobs:  and 

We  will,  at  last,  get  a  fair  share  of  the  va- 
cation cruise  market. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment.* 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEGISLATION 

HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

or  TENNESSEE  ,, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
(H.R.  5758)  which  provides  for  the 
permanent  extension  of  two  provisions 
of  the  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child 
Welfare  Amendments  of  1980  (P.L.  96- 
272)  which  expire  on  September  30, 
1984.  In  addition  the  bill  will  provide 
for  a  specific  authorization  for  the 
child  welfare  resource  centers  which 
have  been  so  important  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  1980  amendments. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  child  welfare,  foster 
care,  and  adoption  assistance  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act,  I 
intend  to  take  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  very  near  future. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides 
for  the  permanent  extension  of  the 
authority  for  States  to  claim  Federal 
matching  funds  for  children  who  are 
placed  in  foster  care  under  a  voluntary 
placement  agreement  between  the 
agency  and  a  child's  parents.  Prior  to 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  96-272. 
eligibility  for  Federal  foster  care 
matching  funds  provided  to  States  was 
limited  to  the  cost  of  care  for  children 
removed  from  their  home  as  a  result 
of  a  judicial  determination  that  con- 
tinuance in  the  home  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  child's  welfare. 

In  the  development  of  Public  Law 
96-272  it  was  found  that  in  some  cases 
the  parents  have  specifically  asked 
that  their  child  be  placed  in  foster 
care.   This  may   involve   handicapped 
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children  or  where,  because  of  severe 
emotional  problems  of  the  child,  the 
parents  have  requested  assistance  and 
agree  to  placement  of  the  child  in 
foster  care  so  that  the  child  can  re- 
ceive treatment  services.  Current  law, 
as  would  be  extended  under  this  legis- 
lation, requires  that  for  Federal 
matching  funds  to  continue  beyond  6 
months  there  would  have  to  be  a  judi- 
cial determination  before  the  end  of 
the  6-month  period  that  continued 
placement  outside  the  home  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  child. 

The  second  provision  which  expires 
on  September  30  this  year  and  which 
would  be  extended  under  the  bill  pro- 
vides States  the  flexibility  to  transfer 
funds  allocated  to  them  for  foster  care 
under  title  IV-E  to  use  for  child  wel- 
fare services  under  title  IV-B  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  intent  of  this 
option  for  the  States  is  to  encourage 
States  to  redirect  their  efforts  toward 
lessening  dependence  on  foster  care  as 
a  means  of  protecting  children  and  to 
encourage  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
preventive  services  and  family  reunifi- 
cation services. 

As  under  present  law.  the  authority 
for  a  State  to  transfer  funds  from  its 
foster  care  allocation  is  dependent  on 
there  being  either  a  mandatory  State- 
by-State  ceiling  for  Federal  foster  care 
which  results  from  a  certain  level  of 
appropriation  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices under  title  IV-B  or  a  State  accepts 
a  voluntary  foster  care  ceiling  which 
limits  the  entitlement  to  the  State  for 
foster  care  matching  funds.  In  fiscal 
year  1984.  approximately  $40  million 
will  be  transferred  by  Stales  from 
their  foster  care  allocation  to  use  for 
child  welfare  services.  Therefore,  this 
has  become  a  significant  source  of 
funding  for  child  welfare  services  for 
the  States. 

These  two  provisions  also  are  a  part 
of  the  financial  incentives  included  in 
the  1980  child  welfare  and  foster  care 
legislation  which  was  intended  to 
assist  and  encourage  States  to  imple- 
ment a  comprehensive  set  of  services, 
procedures,  and  safeguards  designed  to 
improve  .services  to  children  and  fami- 
lies. Under  current  law.  and  as  it 
would  be  continued  under  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today,  a  State 
could  only  claim  matching  funds  for 
children  placed  in  foster  care  under 
voluntary  placement  agreements  or 
transfer  title  IV-E  foster  care  funds  to 
child  welfare  services  if  that  State  had 
implemented  these  required  services 
and  procedures.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  those  requirements: 

As  a  part  of  the  initial  effort  to  improve 
the  situation  for  children  currently  in  foster 
care,  shortly  after  enactment  of  P.L.  96-272. 
States  were  required  to  conduct  an  invento- 
ry of  all  children  who  had  been  in  foster 
care  for  over  6  months  to  determine  wheth- 
er current  placement  is  appropriate  and  the 
services  needed  are  being  provided.  In  addi- 
tion, each  State  is  to  have  a  foster  care  in- 
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formation  system  to  Insure  that  information 
on  the  foster  children's  characteristics  and 
the  goal*  of  the  placement  of  each  child  is 
readily  available  to  caseworkers  and  admin- 
istrators. 

The  law  provides  that  a  case  plan  Is  to  be 
developed  for  each  foster  care  child  describ- 
ing the  services  that  will  be  provided  to  the 
family  and  child  while  in  foster  care.  It  also 
requires  that  there  be  an  independent  ad- 
ministrative review  of  the  case  every  6 
months  to  determine  the  continuing  necessi- 
ty for  placement  in  care,  and  to  set  a  date 
by  which  the  child  can  be  returned  home, 
freed  for  adoption  or  otherwise  permanent- 
ly placed.  There  must  also  be  a  mandatory 
dispositional  hearing  within  18  months  of 
the  original  placement  of  the  child  in  foster 
care.  This  hearing  must  be  held  in  a  family 
or  juvenile  court,. or  other  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  or  by  an  administrative 
body  appointed  by  a  court. 

In  cases  where  preventive  services  cannot 
alleviate  the  need  for  out  of  home  place- 
ment of  child,  the  new  case  plan  and  case 
review  system  is  to  ensure  that  a  child  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  least  restrictive  setting,  and 
in  reasonable  proximity  to  his  family  to  in- 
crease the  chance  of  the  child  being  re- 
turned to  his  home. 

States  are  to  provide  family  reunification 
services  for  foster  care  children  and  their 
families  to  alleviate  the  conditions  necessi- 
tating i^acement  and  to  enable  the  child  to 
return  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 

State  and  local  governments  are  also  to 
provide  such  preventive  services  as  family 
counseling,  24-hour  crisis  intervention  for 
families;  and  emergency  caretakers  to  pro- 
vide emergency  child  care  in  the  home  as 
means  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  removal 
of  children  or  extended  placement  out  of 
the  home. 

The  third  provision  in  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  would  provide 
specific  authorization  for  the  current 
network  of  11  child  welfare  resource 
centers  which  are  currently  providing 
assistance  to  States  and  other  organi- 
zations and  agencies  in  implementing 
the  provisions  of  the  Adoption  Assist- 
ance and  Child  Welfare  Amendments 
of  1980. 

These  centers  are  currently  funded 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  under  general  author- 
ity related  to  child  welfare.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  proposed 
to  eliminate  funding  for  the  10  region- 
al and  one  national  child  welfare  re- 
source centers  for  fiscal  year  1985.  I 
believe  that  this  would  be  a  mistake.  I 
am  therefore  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion to  indicate  my  support  for  the 
continued  funding  of  these  centers. 

The  basic  idea  behind  the  establish- 
ment and  function  of  the  centers  is 
that  there  should  be  in  each  region  of 
the  country  a  staff  of  experts,  usually 
based  at  a  university,  that  can  provide 
state-of-the-art  information  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  various  child 
welfare  programs  in  the  States. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing in  the  legislation  today  de- 
scribes some  of  the  functions  which  I 
foresee  for  the  centers.  One  of  those 
functions  is  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  development  and  adoption  by  the 
States  of  uniform  systems  for  the  col- 
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lection  of  data  concerning  child  wel- 
fare, foster  care  and  adoption  assist- 
ance. 

Another  current  activity  of  the  cen- 
ters is  the  development  and  sharing 
between  States  of  training  curricu- 
lum—both for  professional  child  wel- 
fare staff  and  for  the  training  of  such 
groups  as  foster  parents.  This  current- 
ly is  a  project  of  the  Child  Welfare  Re- 
source Center  in  Tennessee  serving 
the  States  in  the  Atlanta  region.  It  is 
based  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
School  of  Social  Work  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville. 

Another  example  of  the  work  of  the 
centers  is  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Child  Welfare  Resource  Center  serv- 
ing the  New  England  area.  The  center 
is  supporting  efforts  by  a  network  of 
juvenile  judges  in  the  New  England 
States  who  are  identifying  and  at- 
tempting to  eliminate  problems  in  the 
court  system  which  interfere  with  im- 
provements in  child  welfare  programs. 

On  June  1  the  subcommittee  will 
hold  a  field  hearing  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  child  welfare  and  foster  care 
issues.  Earlier  a  hearing  was  held  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  on  this  topic. 

From  the  hearings  already  held  and 
from  other  information  available  to 
the  subcommittee,  it  is  becoming  clear 
that  a  combination  of  factors  over  the 
past  years  has  hampered  implementa- 
tion of  Public  Law  96-272.  Those  fac- 
tors include:  reductions  in  the  title  XX 
social  services  funds  available  to 
States  because  of  the  Reagan  budget 
cuts;  lack  of  sufficient  increases  in 
funds  for  child  welfare  services  under 
title  IV-B  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  are  needed  to  implement  the 
legislation;  and  the  sharp  increase  in 
reported  cases  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect throughout  the  country. 

For  example,  at  the  California  hear- 
ing, the  subcommittee  heard  from 
local  child  welfare  agency  directors 
that  the  increases  in  the  reports  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  have  resulted 
in  more  staff  resources  being  required 
just  to  investigate  such  reports  and 
therefore  less  staff  is  available  to  pro- 
vide intensive  services  to  families  to 
prevent  the  need  to  remove  children 
from  their  homes  and  place  them  in 
foster  care. 

It  is  my  intent  that  in  addition  to 
the  field  hearings  being  held  that  the 
subconunittee  will  also  be  holding  a 
hearing  in  Washington.  D.C.,  to  hear 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  and  to 
gain  a  national  perspective  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  1980  law.« 
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THE  LONDON  TIMES  LOOKS 
SOUTH  OF  THE  BORDER 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  ele- 
ments of  the  British  press  frequently 
shows  more  insight  into  the  Central 
American  issue  than  much  of  the 
American  media  does.  I  am  pleased  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  perceptive 
editorial  from  the  London  Times  of 
May  1 1  commenting  on  the  President's 
speech  on  Central  America,  Commu- 
nist subversion  in  that  region,  and  the 
likely  impact  on  the  United  States  and 
our  NATO  Allies  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  fleeing  Communist 
oppression  by  heading  for  our  borders. 

The  following  commentary  is  worth 
reading: 

[From  the  London  Times,  May  11,  1984) 
South  of  the  Border 

By  most  accounts  President  Reagan's  tele- 
vised address  on  the  subject  of  Central 
America  was  a  considerable  political  tri- 
umph. It  was  skillfully  presented,  dramatic 
in  detail  and  forceful  in  the  sirpple  message 
it  conveyed  about  the  dangers  to  American 
security  posed  by  Soviet,  Cuban  and  Nicara- 
guan  subversion  in  Central  America.  On  the 
political  level  it  seems  likely  to  have 
achieved  a  more  solid  bi-partisan  approach 
to  Central  American  issues  than  the  Presi- 
dent might  have  expected  in  election  year, 
certainly  to  judge  from  the  tenuous  bi-parti- 
sanship evident  when  the  Kissinger  recom- 
mendations were  published  earlier  this  year. 
Beyond  creating  an  atmosphere  of  bi-parti- 
sanship, however,  it  also  appears  from 
Speaker  O'Neill's  initial  response  to  the 
broadcast  that  the  President  will  now  secure 
some  Congressional  movement  in  support  of 
those  recommendations.  There  will  thus  be 
further  aid  for  Salvador,  though  not  for  the 
Nicaraguan  groups  who  are  fighting  the  rev- 
olutionary government  in  Ma'nagua.  Sup- 
port for  them  will  not  have  been  made  any 
easier  by  yesterday's  preliminary  decision  of 
the  International  Court  at  the  Hague  which 
called  on  the  United  States  to  cease  Its  as- 
sistance for  military  activity  against  the 
Sandinista  government. 

In  electoral  terms  the  Presidents  advisers 
will  have  cause  to  be  happy  with  such  a  bi- 
partisan result.  They  have  been  troubled  by 
the  evidence  that  the  Central  America  issue 
causes  concern  among  voters.  That  is  partly 
because  voters  do  not  understand  what  the 
issue  is  about  and  partly  because  they  fear 
that,  whatever  the  issue  Is.  it  could  lead  to 
an  unwelcome  entanglement  of  American 
forces. 

The  President  did  not  mince  his  words 
about  the  issue.  He  portrayed  it  as  one  in 
which  Soviet,  then  Cuban  and  now  Nicara- 
guan efforts  are  directed  to  subverting  Cen- 
tral America  and  undermining  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  Why  should  the  pres- 
ence of  communist  revolutionary  regimes  in 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  necessarily  do  that?  It 
is  because  they  are  quite  open  about  their 
intention  to  export  their  revolution. 

However,  beyond  that  potential  interfer- 
ence with  supplies  (which  poses  the  same 
threat  to  Europe  since  much  of  Nato's  re- 
plenishment  in   a  crisis   would   travel   the 
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same  route)  there  is  another  spectre,  briefly 
but  significantly  mentioned  by  the  Presi 
dent.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  subversion 
in  Salvador  had  caused  400.000  refugees. 
There  are  another  800.000  refugees  all  over 
Central  America. 

"Concerns  about  the  prospect  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  refugees  fleeing  communist 
oppression  to  seek  entry  into  our  country 
are  well  founded  ".  Mr.  Reagan  said.  Com- 
pared to  the  private  misgivings  in  the  Ad- 
ministration that  was  an  understatement. 
Officials  fear  that  continuing  subversion  of 
the  100  million  people  who  live  l)etween  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  US/Mexican  border 
could  provoke  a  massive  domestic  upheaval 
within  the  United  States  itself.  They  think 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  Cen- 
tral American  stability  creates  an  influx  of 
refugees  traveling  north  through  Mexico 
which  could  amount  to  millions  if  the  insta- 
bility had  by  then  also  infected  Mexico. 
Such  an  influx  could  not  be  tolerated  within 
the  United  States,  but  since  the  border  with 
Mexico  is  currently  manned  by  only  600  cus- 
toms officials,  how  could  it  be  prevented? 
The  Administration  calculates  that  it  would 
take  at  least  eight  divisions  to  police  such  a 
border  properly  in  conditions  of  major 
social  disturbance. 

Americas  allies  in  Nato  might  ponder  seri- 
ously on  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one 
place  those  divisions  could  come  from: 
Europe.  Such  a  strategic  prize  as  the  Ameri- 
can detachment  from  Europe  would  be  well 
worth  the  5  billion  dollar  annual  subsidy 
which  the  Soviet  Union  currently  extends 
to  Cuba.* 


NEW  FDA  RULES  AND  THE 
STRIPED  BASS 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHI4EIDER 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1984 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration (FDA)  released  new  require- 
ments for  acceptable  levels  of  poly- 
chlorinated  biphenyls  (PCB's)  in  fish 
and  shellfish  to  be  sold  for  human 
consumption.  The  FDA  lowered  the  al- 
lowable PCB  level  from  five  parts  per 
million  (ppm)  to  two  parts  per  million 
(ppm).  In  doing  so.  the  PDA  added 
further  evidence  to  the  case  for  an  im- 
mediate, federally  enforced  moratori- 
um on  the  taking  and  possession  of  At- 
lantic striped  bass. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  striped 
bass  population  has  experienced  a  pre- 
cipitous decline.  Since  1976.  commer- 
cial fishermen  in  the  Hudson  River 
have  been  prohibited  from  catching 
the  bass  because  the  fish  did  not  meet 
the  old  PDA  limitations.  This  PDA-im- 
posed commercial  moratorium  has  led 
fishermen  in  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut to  argue  that  the  institution  of  a 
coastwide  moratoriimi  at  this  time 
would  be  inequitable,  because  the 
Hudson  River  population  has  been 
protected  by  the  moratorium  in  place 
over  the  last  8  years.  Last  weeks  FDA 
action  makes  this  argument  moot.  No 
fish  in  the  Hudson  will  meet  the  new 
FDA  requirement  in  the  foreseeable 
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future.  Therefore,  a  federally  en- 
forced, coastwide  moratorium  can  be 
instituted  without  unfairly  punishing 
fishermen  in  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut. 

Many  scientists  speculate  that  the 
Hudson  is  not  alone  in  its  population 
of  stripers  with  high  PCB  levels.  Some 
have  even  suggested  that  not  one 
striper  along  the  entire  east  coast  can 
meet  the  2-ppm  standard.  In  light  of 
the  PDA's  action.  I  call  on  the  scientif- 
ic community  to  provide  detailed  evi- 
dence of  the  PCB  levels  of  fish  in  the 
Roanoke  River,  Chesapeake  Bay.  and 
Narragansett  Bay.  If  the  fish  in  these 
rivers  do  not  meet  the  new  standard, 
then  a  coastwide.  commercial  morato- 
rium will  go  into  effect  without  con- 
gressional action. 

Pity  the  plight  of  the  striped  bass. 
The  fish  is  being  polluted  to  death  on 
one  hand,  and  overfished  on  the  other. 
It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  act.  I  hope  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  will  soon  report  my 
Federal  moratorium  proposal  to  the 
floor,  so  that  the  entire  Congress  can 
have  the  opportunity  to  save  this  mag- 
nificent fish  before  it  is  too  late.* 


OMINOUS  ECONOMIC  SIGNS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
mornings  Washington  Post  business 
section  carried  four  articles  that  ought 
to  concern  all  Members  of  the  House. 
They  provide  ominous  signs  that  the 
economy  is  feeling  the  strains  of  the 
administration's  large  budget  deficits 
and  that  the  Nation's  banking  system, 
to  quote  one  source,  is  in  a  state  of 
"deterioration. " 

The  first  article,  by  Merrill  Brown, 
tells  us  that  Wall  Street  is  pointing 
the  finger  at  Washington  as  the  prin- 
cipal culprit  in  the  continuing  weak 
state  of  the  financial  markets.  It 
makes  reference  to  the  "delicate,  po- 
tentially dangerous"  condition  of  vir- 
tually all  of  the  Nation's  money  center 
banks. 

A  second  article  quoted  David 
Taylor  of  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  &  Trust  that  more  Federal  aid  is 
needed  to  salvage  his  bank  and  carry 
out  a  possible  merger.  The  FDIC  has 
already  given  $1.5  billion  as  part  of  a 
$7.5  billion  package. 

A  third  article  informs  us  that  Boliv- 
ia has  suspended  payments  on  its  $1.05 
billion  debt  to  foreign  commercial 
banks,  mostly  American,  and  is  limit- 
ing payments  to  international  lending 
agencies.  We  have  already  gone 
through  this  with  Mexico  and  Argenti- 
na. Other  lessor  developed  countries 
are  sure  to  follow. 
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Last,  arid  most  disturbingly,  are  the 
latest  statistics  on  our  "other  defi- 
cit"—the%'U.S.  trade  imbalance.  The 
Commerce  Department  reports  the 
U.S.  merchandise  trade  deficit  reached 
$12.2  billion  last  month.  The  annual 
deficit  for"  1984  is  now  projected  at  a 
staggering  $130  billion.  Today's  head- 
line read:  "Trade  Deficit  Mounting  at 
Twice  1983  Pace." 

Mr.  Sneaker,  tbese  may  be  separate 
dcvelopntients.  but  they  are  all  related 
and  they  add  up  to  one  alarming  fact. 
The  world  economy  is  on  a  collision 
course.  The  vehicle  for  this  disaster 
ride  is  the  Federal  budget.  Unless  Con- 
gress an<i  the  White  House  take  posi- 
tive action,  the  impending  credit 
crunch  may  well  precipitate  a  collapse 
of  the  l^ation's  money  center  batiks. 
At  that  point  it  may  be  too  late  for 
corrective  action. 

Time  is  running  out  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  this  Congress  to  act.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  JOSEPH  H. 
WEISMAN 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  honor  of 
Joseph  H.  Weisman,  a  beloved  friend 
of  mine  and  of  my  family,  who  will  be 
honored  on  the  occasion  of  his  75th 
birthday  at  the  Jewish  Homes  for  the 
Aging  of  Greater  Los  Angeles'  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  Ball  on  June  10,  1984. 

As  Joe  Weisman  turns  75,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  share 
a  few  of  his  many  accomplishments 
with  my  colleagues. 

Born  in  Denver.  Colo.,  on  June  10. 
1909.  Joe  moved  to  Los  Angeles  with 
his  family  when  he  was  14  years  old. 
He  attended  Los  Angeles  High  School 
and  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia where  he  earned  an  A.B.,  LL. 
B..  and  a  J.D.  Joe  practiced  law  in  Los 
Angeles  from  1932  to  1938  and  then 
decided  to  join  his  father  in  the  carpet 
distribution  and  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. Together  they  formed  Century 
Carpet  Mills,  Inc.,  where  Joe  served  as 
president  until  his  retirement  in  1978. 
Joe  was  aictive  in  organizing  the  indus- 
try on  the  west  coast  and  was  found- 
ing president  of  the  Carpet  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  the  West. 

In  addition  to  Joe's  success  in  busi- 
ness, he  has  long  been  active  in  worth- 
while causes  and  organizations  includ- 
ing: B'nai  B'rith,  Masonic  Lodge  No. 
335,  Westgate  Lodge.  Scottish  Rite 
and  Shrine  in  Los  Angeles,  Jewish 
Family  Service,  Legion  Lex  and  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  Alumni 
Association,  and  numerous  civic  affairs 
in  Beverly  Hills  including  the  cam- 
paigns for  bond  issues. 
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Joe  served  on  the  first  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Jewish  Federation  Cotincil 
and  has  served  on  the  boards  of  Wll- 
shlre  Boulevard  Temple  and  HUlcrest 
Country  Club. 

His  current  passion,  however.  Is  the 
Jewish  Homes  for  the  Aging  of  Great- 
er Los  Angeles  (JHA)  where  he  cur- 
rently serves  as  president,  a  position 
held  by  his  ^father  years  ago.  Joe 
served  on  the"  board  back  in  1946 
through  1949,  but  it  was  after  his  re- 
tirement from  the  business  world  that 
he  was  able  to  devote  his  full  attention 
to  the  homes.  Today,  JHA  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  finest  retirement 
facilities  in  the  Nation  and  is  used  as  a 
training  facility  for  professionals  in 
the  field  of  geriatrics.  JHA  houses 
more  than  750  seniors  on  two  campus- 
es, Menorah  Village  and  Victory  which 
are  both  in  Reseda,  Calif.  JHA  occu- 
pies 14  acres  of  beautifully  landscaped 
grounds  which  include  residential 
housing;  nursing  and  hospital  facili- 
ties; arts  and  crafts  workshops:  syna- 
gogues; and  a  highly  trained  staff  of 
doctors,  nurses,  nutritionists  and 
therapists.  Joe  oversees  the  entire  op- 
eration and  has  done  a  fabulous  job 
fundraising,  reorganizing  the  structure 
of  the  homes  and  bringing  fresh 
people  Into  the  operation. 

I  must  confess  that  I  also  have  a 
unique  family  interest  in  the  home. 
When  It  was  originated  many  years 
ago,  as  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Home 
for  the  Aged,  its  original  founders  in- 
cluded my  own  beloved  grandparents, 
Hyman  and  Emma  Levine. 

Joe  has  also  been  blessed  with  a 
wonderful  family.  His  lovely  wife  Etta 
is  president  of  Helping  Hand,  the  larg- 
est fundraising  group  for  the  Cedars- 
Sinai  Medical  Center,  and  his  three 
children  are  all  outstanding  in  their 
given  fields.  His  son  Michael  is  a  rheu- 
matologist  and  associate  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  School  of  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego;  his  son  Steven  is  a  White  House 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times;  and  his  daughter  Lyim  is  an  at- 
torney and  the  director  of  music  li^ 
censing  at  20th  Century  Pox.  Mi- 
chael's wife  Betsy  is  senior  project 
manager  for  New  Horizon  Planning  in 
San  Diego  and  Steven's  wife  Elisabeth 
Bimiiller  is  a  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Joe  and  Etta  are  also 
blessed  with  three  grandchildren. 

I  am  delighted  to  bring  some  of  Joe 
and  Etta's  accomplishments  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  as  I  did  1  year  ago  to  speak 
about  a  grave  situation— a  situation 
that  has,  in  fact,  deteriorated  since 
last  year's  congressional  ^11  to  con- 
science vigil  for  Soviet  Jews. 

Last  year  I  spoke  of  two  Soviet 
Jewish  families  in  particular  whose 
cases  I  have  been  following.  Both  the 
Byaly  and  the  Yakir  families  have 
made  requests  for  emigration  visas  and 
have  been  repeatedly  denied.  Today,  a 
year  later,  I  am  distraught  by  their 
condition.  In  November  1983  Mrs. 
Judith  Byaly  was  refused  a  temporary 
visa  in  order  to  visit  her  mother  in 
Israel.  The  same  month  her  husband 
Leonard,  suffered  a  second  heart 
attack.  The  previous  April  members  of 
the  family  had  been  called  before  the 
KBG.  This  past  year  has  brought 
them  only  further  and  continued  har- 
assment by  the  Soviet  Government 
with  no  hopes  for  emigration  in  sight 
for  the  future. 

Statistics  on  emigration  reflect  the 
increasing  rigidity  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment over  the  past  few  years;  a 
trend  that  calls  for  drastic  improve- 
ment. March  1984  brought  devastat- 
ingly  low  emigration  numbers.  Only  51^ 
Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate. 
The  number  of  emigrants  in  1983 
(1,315)  was  a  98-percent  reduction 
from  the  number  that  emigrated  in 
1979  (51,320).  These  numbers  reflect 
the  increased  human  rights  violations 
being  committed  in  the  U.S.S.R.  There 
is  also  evidence  of  state-sponsored 
anti-Semitic  propaganda  which  has 
worsened  recently.  Active  discrimina- 
tion is  evident  in  education  along  with 
heightened  cultural  repression  of 
Soviet  Jews  in  the  first  few  months  of 
1984. 

The  Anti-Zionist  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  Public  claims  that  the  Soviet 
Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  have  al- 
ready been  granted  visas  to  leave  the 
country.  But  as  we  know  and  as  Elliot 
Abrams,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs,  has  announced,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  anx- 
ious to  emigrate  if  given  any  opportu- 
nity. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  stand  by  si- 
lently as  the  U.S.S.R.  continues  and 
indeed  increases  instances  of  human 
rights  violations.  Continued  pressure 
by  the  United  States,  particularly  by 
Members  of  Congress,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  at  this  time  when  condi- 
tions are  gravely  oppressive  for  Jews 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  violate  agreements  made  to 
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promote  humanitarian  causes  in  the 
final  act  of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

We  have  pledged,  and  it  is  our  duty 
and  our  obligation  to  denounce  these 
gross  violations  and  continue  to  work 
toward  basic  freedom  of  religion  and 
fundamental  human  rights  for  all 
Soviet  Jews.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  TALENTED 
TEACHERS  ACT  GROWING 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  two  endorsements  that  the 
Talented  Teachers  Act  of  1983,  H.R. 
4477.  recently  received  from  the  Port- 
land School  Board  and  the  Oregon 
School  Boards  Association. 

The  talented  teachers  bill,  which  I 
introduced  along  with  Congressmen 
Paul  Simon,  William  Goodling.  and 
E.  Thomas  Coleman,  currently  has  52 
cosponsors  of  our  political  parties. 
Those  cosponsors  include:  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Berman,  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  DwYER,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  4477  has  received  overwhelm- 
ing support  from  groups  and  individ- 
uals across  the  Nation,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful for  its  being  successfully  consid- 
ered by  this  Congress. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  letters  I 
received  from  the  Oregon  School 
Boards  Association  and  the  Portland 
School  Board: 

Portland  Public  Schools.   • 
Portland.  Oreg..  May  14.  1984. 
Congressman  Ron  Wyden. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ron:  This  is  to  inform  you  that 
during  our  meeting  of  Thursday.  May  10. 
1984  the  Portland  Board  of  Education  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  7-0  endorsed  your  Tal- 
ented Teachers  Bill.  H.R.  4477.  The  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  by  Joe  Rieke  who  serves 
as  our  legislative  chairman.  A  copy  of  the 
Board's  adopted  resolution  is -attached. 

Many  positive  comments  were  made  by 
board  meml)ers  as  we  reviewed  this  bill.  In 
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addition  to  our  endorsement,  you  may  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  Portland  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers,  through  its  representative 
Len  Anderson,  also  expressed  support  for 
the  bill 

We  thank  you  for  your  continued  support 
for  public  education  and  look  forward  to 
future  good  working  relationships.  Please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  if  we  can  be  of  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely. 

Dean  Gisvold. 
Chairperson,  Board  of  Education. 

H.R.  4477.  Talented  Teachers  Act 

Whereas.  H.R.  4477.  The  Talented  Teach 
ers  Act.  has  been  introduced  into  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
Ron  Wyden:  and 

Whereas.  H.R  4477  is  designed  in  re- 
sfjonse  to  recent  national  concern  on  the  ef 
fectiveness  of  our  Nation's  public  .school 
system;  and 

Whereas.  H.R.  4477  specifically  supports 
the  establishment  of  programs  aimed  at  re- 
warding outstanding  teachers  through  a  fel- 
lowship program  and  encouraging  outsiand 
ing  high  school  seniors  to  enter  the  educa 
tion  profession;  and 

Whereas,  the  Portland  Board  of  Educa 
tion  supports  these  activities  which  arc 
aimed  at  promoting  quality  education;  now 
therefore  l)e  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Education,  be  authorized  to  notify  Con- 
gressman Ron  Wyden  of  the  Portland 
School  Boards  endorsement  of  H.R.  4477, 

Oregon  School  Boards  Association. 

Salem.  Oreg..  May  25.  1984. 
Hon.  Ron  Wyden, 

House  of  Representatives.  Longicorth  House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Wyden:  At  its  meeting  in  Salem 
on  May  19.  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Oregon  School  Boards  Association  voted 
unanimously  to  .support  H.R.  4477.  The  Tal 
ented  Teachers  Act  of  1983  OSBA  s  Leglsia 
live  Committee  consists  of  45  local  school 
board  members  from  around  the  state. 

This  legislation,  by  proposing  to  recognize 
and  assist  talented  individuals  in  the  teach- 
ing profession,  seeks  to  improve  public  edu- 
cation at  the  point  where  the  learning  proc- 
ess actually  occurs— in  the  classroom  be- 
tween student  and.  teacher.  That  process 
can  be  enhanced  by  recognizing  and  reward- 
ing quality  teaching  staff,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing the  opportunity  for  professional  growth 
and  development. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  an  important,  and 
appropriated,  federal  role  in  public  educa- 
tion—providing the  necessary  resources  to 
meet  a  national  need  while  at  the  same  time 
respecting  and  maintaining  local  control 
and  flexibility  by  locally-elected  officials  in 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  their  com- 
munity. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
public  education.  If  we  can  be  of  further  as- 
sistance to  you,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Christopher  L.  Dudley. 
Director  of  Legislative  Services.0 
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NYSUT  HONORS  OUTSTANDING 
LONG  ISLAND  EDUCATORS 
FOR  POLITICAL  INVOLVEMENT 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

Of  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
on  this  day  to  pay  tribute  to  three  out- 
standing Long  Island  educators,  Lynn 
Costello,  David  Israel,  and  Mel  Stern, 
who  are  being  honored  on  June  7  at 
the  Woodbury  Country  Club  by  the 
New  York  State  Union  of  Teachers  for 
their  exemplary  achievements  on  the 
political  level.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
bring  the  accomplishments  of  these 
gentlemen  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Since  the  early  1960's,  Lynn  Costello 
has  been  a  teacher  in  the  East  Islip 
public  school  system.  Over  the  years, 
he  has  become  actively  involved  in  his 
local  teachers  association  and  in  fact, 
served  as  president  of  the  East  Islip 
Teachers  Association  for  2  years. 
Lynn's  interest  in  the  American  politi- 
cal process  is  most  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion. He  has  coordinated  political 
action  activities  on  Long  Island  on 
behalf  of  many  causes  and  individual 
candidates  and  is  currently  tlv?  state- 
wide coordinator  of  NYSUT  Vote/ 
Cope,  the  political  arm  of  New  York's 
teachers  associations. 

David  Israel,  an  English  teacher  at 
the  Wheatley  School  in  East  Williston, 
N.Y..  has  been  in  education  for  over  25 
years.  He  has  dedicated  himself  not 
only  to  his  career  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, but  firmly  believes  that  political 
action  on  all  levels  is  essential  to  the 
cause  of  democracy.  During  his  4-year 
tenure  as  president  of  the  East  Willis- 
ton  Teachers  Association,  the  organi- 
zation has  gone  from  nominal  partici- 
pation in  political  campaigns  to  a  situ- 
ation where  one  out  of  every  four 
members  is  now  involved  in  campaign- 
related  activities.  This  is  largely  dlie  to 
David's  tireless  and  dynamic  leader- 
ship. 

Mel  Stern,  a  sixth  grade  teacher  at 
the  Sunquam  Elementary  School,  has 
contributed  greatly  over  the  years  to 
raising  the  political  consciousness 
within  the  ranks,  of  Long  Island's 
teachers.  As  Vote/Cope  chairperson, 
1982-84.  a  member  of  the  NYSUT 
Committee  of  100,  and  a  NYSUT  APT 
delegate.  Mel  has  inspired  those 
around  him  to  become  a  part  of  the 
political  process.  He  has  also  found 
the  time  in  his  busy  schedule  to  serve 
as  vice  president  of  his  local  civic  asso- 
ciation and  commissioner  of  little 
league  baseball.  Mel  has  served  with 
distinction  as  chairman  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District's  Education  Ad- 
visory Committee  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  salute  Mel 
Stern.  David  Israel,  and  Lynn  Costello 
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for  bringing  great  distinction  to  the 
New  York  State  Union  of  Teachers 
and  to  all  of  Long  Island.  The  Ameri- 
can political  process  today  is  extreme- 
ly important  to  all  of  us.  These  three 
men  have  proven  beyond  doubt  that 
individuals  participating  in  the  politi- 
cal system  can  truly  make  a  differ- 
ence. I  hope  their  fine  example  will  in- 
spire others  in  my  district  and 
throughout  the  Nation.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TAKAMIYAMA 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  most  unusual  story  of  a 
young  man  fron\  Hawaii  who  is  little 
known  in  the  continental  United 
States,  but  revered  as  a  modern  legend 
throughout  Japan  and  the  Aloha 
State. 

He  was  born  Jesse  James  Walani 
Kuhaulua  in  the  quiet  community  of 
Happy  Valley  on  the  Hawaiian  island 
of  Maui  in  1944.  He  grew  up.  as  most 
would  say.  like  any  other  local  boy. 
Yet.  Jesse's  life,  that  of  a  typical  Ha- 
waiian youth,  took  an  extraordinary 
turn  in  1964.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
he  made  what  nearly  everyone  who 
knew  deemed  to  be  a  most  daring  and 
unique  decision.  Jesse  Kuhaulua,  an 
American  of  Hawaiian  ancestry,  jour- 
neyed to  Japan  to  pursue  a  career  in 
sumo  wrestling,  a  2.000-year-old  form 
of  competition  which  has  now  become 
that  country's  national  sport.  Even 
the  most  optimistic  of  supporters 
never  envisioned  what  would  transpire 
over  the  next  20  years. 

At  first,  Jesse  was  an  interesting 
oddity  to  the  oriental  fans.  However, 
as  time  went  by,  he  proved  his  true 
dedication  to  the  art,  and  he  honed  his 
skills  finely.  In  1972,  Jesse  became  the 
first  foreigner  in  sumo  history  to  win  a 
tournament  championship,  a  distinc- 
tion he  holds  till  this  very  day. 

The  boy  from  Hawaii  developed 
from  a  curiosity  to  a  cult  hero  to  a  na- 
tional idol.  Officially  and  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Japanese  people,  Jesse  Kuhau- 
lua became  Takamiyama,  "Mountain 
of  the  Lofty  View." 

Now.  after  20  years,  Takamiyama 
will  bid  farewell  to  active,  personal 
participation  in  professional  sumo 
wrestling.  However,  when  he  does  so 
before  family,  friends  and  fans  in  his 
native  Hawaii,  he  will  leave  behind  a 
singular  legacy  for  an  American  who 
sought  fame  and  fortune  in  a  distant 
land. 

Takamiyama  holds  virtually  every 
all-time  individual  record  of  the  iron- 
man  variety,  including  most  consecu- 
tive l)outs— 1,232  plus,  and  greatest 
number  of  tournaments— 82   plus,   in 
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sumo's  top-rated  Makunouchi  catego- 
ry—a division  presently  comprised  of 
only  36  of  the  world's  700  plus  active 
sumotorl.  These  and  numerous  other 
distinguished  accomplishments  have 
led  even  the  editor  of  Japan's  Sumo 
World  magazine  to  characterize  Taka- 
miyama as  a  "living  legend  in  this  cen- 
turies-old sport." 

To  be  certain,  no  one  in  Pocatello. 
New  York,  Baton  Rouge,  Albuquerque 
or  the  like  would  probably  stir  in  rec- 
ognition at  the  mention  of  the  name 
Takamiyama.  Yet.  here  we  have  an 
American-born  son  who  was  truly  cut 
from  a  special  mold.  He  had  the  cour- 
age to  attempt  something  that  others 
would  not  even  begin  to  dream  about. 
He  had  the  ability  and  dedication  to 
achieve  goals  that  none  had  ever 
reached.  And  he  possesses  the  kind  of 
dignity  and  humility  that  adds  that 
extra  measure  of  luster  to  all  he  has 
done  with  his  life.. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  not 
just  those  of  Hawaii,  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  Jesse  Kuhaulua  "Taka- 
miyama." In  a  way  in  which  most 
Americans  are  unaware,  he  has 
brought  great  honor  to  our  country.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  SPURGEON 
EURE 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 
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dents  in  States  where  there  are  no  op- 
tometric  schools,  thus  helping  to  im- 
prove the  geographic  distribution  of 
students.  He  has  also  served  the  pro- 
fession as  a  prolific  fund  raiser  in  vari- 
ous capacities,  including  president  of 
the  American  Optometric  Foundation. 

As  an  innovator  in  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  optometry  and  optometric  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Eure  has  few  peers.  He  was 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of 
optometric  referral  clinic,  the  so-called 
Atlanta  project,  and  the  development 
of  technicians  programs  in  the  schools 
of  optometry. 

Dr.  Eure  has  contributed  greatly  to 
optometric  literature  for  over  25  years, 
as  shown  by  the  attached  list.  The 
many  honors  and  awards  he  has  re- 
ceived span  a  period  of  four  decades. 

Dr.  Eure  has  truly  played  a  major 
role  in  raising  the  level  of  optometric 
education  and  the  profession  itself. 
Without  question.  Dr.  Eure's  efforts 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  re- 
spect and  recognition  optometry 
enjoys  today. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  join  with  me  in  saluting 
the  life's  work  of  Dr.  Eure  and  wish 
him  a  very  pleasurable  and  rewarding 
retirement.* 


OILMAN  AGAIN  SEEKS  RELIEF 
FOR  BRINK'S  TRIAL  COSTS 


OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1984 
•  Mr.  PORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have 
an  opportunity  today,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Spurgeon 
Eure,  president  of  the  Southern  Col- 
lege of  Optometry,  Memphis.  Term.,  to 
recognize  his  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  optometry  profession  he  has 
made  over  the  past  25  years. 

To  say  Dr.  Eure  has  played  a  major 
role  in  the  development  of  modem  op- 
tometric education  is  not  an  overstate- 
ment. Many  of  the  advances  the  pro- 
fession has  made  in  the  last  20  years 
are  a  direct  result  of  Dr.  Eure's  tireless 
efforts.  From  1967  to  1971  Dr.  Eure 
served  on  the  Optometric  Review 
Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's 
Bureau  of  Health  Professions.  Dr. 
Eure's  work  on  the  committee  helped 
expand  resources  for  the  education  of 
optometry,  improvement  in  curricu- 
lum and  upgrading  of  school  facilities. 
Construction  grants  were  awarded  to 
the  University  of  Houston  College  of 
Optometry,  Southern  California  Col- 
lege of  Optometry,  and  Illinois  College 
of  Optometry,  thanks  to  Dr.  Eure's 
hard  work  and  influence.  In  addition, 
it  was  Dr.  Eure's  efforts  that  obtained 
.the  construction  grant  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  University  of  Alabama 
School  of  Optometry. 

Dr.  Bure  was  instrumental  in  the  es- 
tablishing of  State  funding  for  stu- 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 


OF  NEW  YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984  ^ 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  bring  before  my  colleagues  the 
plight  of  the  people  of  Rockland, 
Oraiige,  and  Westchester  Counties. 
For  several  yearb  now,  owing  to  the 
Brink's  robbery  trial,  these  fine  con- 
stituents have  been  suffering  the  im- 
mense costs  associated  with  a  trial  of 
national  proportions.  Due  to  the  ter- 
rorist background  of  the  defendants, 
high-level  security  precautions  have 
been  undertaken  in  order  to  protect 
the  local  citizens  from  possible  retalia- 
tion. The  trial  began  in  Rockland 
County,  and  since  has  had  two 
changes  of  venue;  first  to  neighboring 
Orange  County,  and  then  to  neighbor- 
ing Westchester  County.  As  a  result  of 
the  extensive  length  of  these  trials,  as 
well  as  the  added  security  precautions 
that  have  been  taken  in  each  locale, 
the  interim  price  tag  of  the  Brink's 
trial  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  $6 
million.  Final  costs  are  as  yet  un- 
known, since  prosecution  continues  to 
this  very  day. 

New  York  State  law  proscribes  that 
all  costs  associated  with  a  criminal 
prosecution  must  be  borne  by  the 
county  in  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted. This  means  that  Rockland  citi- 
zens must  reimburse  both  Orange  and 
Westchester  Counties  for  their  shares 
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of  the  trial.  The  extreme  burden  that 
rests  with  Rockland  County  has  esca- 
lated to  the  point  where  they  have 
become  appropriate  candidates  for  dis- 
aster assistance.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  today  I  am  introducing  a  meas- 
ure, with  my  colleagues  from  the 
Westchester  delegation,  Messrs.  Fish, 
Ottinger,  and  Biaggi,  that  would  re- 
imburse Rockland  County  for  all  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Brink's  robbery  trial. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  clear 
interest  in  seeing  this  case  prosecuted 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law,  and  in 
fact  conferred  with  Rockland  County 
attorneys  in  this  matter.  It  was  agreed 
that  because  State  penalties  were 
more  stringent  than  the  Federal, 
Rockland  County  should  prosecute 
these  terrorists.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  bears  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  justice  is  achieved  on 
two  fronts:  the  successful  prosecution 
of  members  of  the  Weather  Under- 
ground, and  the  reimbursement  of 
Rockland  County  residents,  who  have 
shouldered  these  enormous  and  un- 
ending costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  full  text  of 
this  legislation  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  us  in  this  endeavor: 
H.R. 5763 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  tJnited  States 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ■Attorney 
General")  shall  reimburse  the  Government 
of  Rockland  County.  New  York,  for  all  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  transfer  and  trial  of  the  criminal 
actions  entitled  People  of  the  State  of  New 
York  v.  Katherine  Boudin.  David  Gilbert, 
Judith  Clark,  Samuel  Brown,  and  Donald 
Weems  (Rockland  County  Indictment  Nos. 
81-285;  82-6:  transferred  to  Orange  County) 
and  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  v. 
Katherine  Boudin  and  Samuel  Brown 
(Rockland  County  Indictment  Nos.  81-285: 
82-6:  transferred  to  Westchester  County). 
Reimbursement  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  to  Rockland  County  for  all  reasonable 
expenses  directly  incurred  as  a  result  of 
these  criminal  action,  as  well  as  for  those 
reasonable  expenses  indirectly  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  changes  of  venue  in  these  ac- 
tions to  other  tocations  within  New  York 
State.  Reimbursable  items  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to: 

( 1 )  the  cost  of  prosecuting  the  defendants; 

(2)  the  cost  of  providing  and  maintaining 
courtroom  security  in  these  criminal  ac- 
tions; and 

(3)  the  cost  of  ensuring  and  maintaining 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  defendants 
and  the  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  connection  with  these  criminal  actions. 

Sec.  2.  The  Government  of  Rocklaqd 
County  shall  keep  accurate  and  detailed 
records  pertaining  to  all  reasonable  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  these 
trials.  Such  records  shall  remain  subject  to 
audit  and  examination  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  for  three  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Following  the 
completion    of    each    criminal    action    de- 
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scribed  in  Section  1.  the  Government  of 
Rockland  County  shall  submit  to  the  Attor 
ney  General  a  final  and  detailed  report  dis- 
closing all  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  these  criminal  actions.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  examine  each  report 
and  determine  the  amount  of  reimburse- 
ment for  which  Rockland  County  is  eligible 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  t>e 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  or  after  October  1.  1984.  such  sums  as 
may  l)e  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act^ 


FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 

or  PtKNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  minute  this  morning  to 
talk  about  the  importance  of  our  do- 
mestic footwear  industry.  I  believe  one 
of  the  most  important  facts  which 
should  be  emphasized  today  is  that 
the  domestic  footwear  industry  is  ab- 
solutely vital  to  the  economic  health 
of  many  of  the  smaller  communities  in 
the  United  States.  Approximately 
132,700  workers  in  41  States  are  em- 
ployed by  the  footwear  industry.  An 
estimated  40  percent  of  these  firms 
are  located  in  towns  with  less  than 
10.000  people,  and  25  percent  are  lo- 
cated in  towns  with  less  than  5,000 
people. 

The  industry  is  highly  labor  inten- 
sive, and  footwear  firms  often  consti- 
tute a  major  source  of  employment  for 
these  areas.  My  foremost  concern  with 
regard  to  the  plight  of  the  footwear 
industry  is  jobs.  With  unemployment 
at  a  somewhat  stable  but  unacceptable 
level  right  now.  we  can  ill  afford  to 
ignore  the  devastating  impact  that 
footwear  imports  are  having  on  domes- 
tic manufacturers  of  footwear  and 
their  suppliers. 

In  1983,  almost  two-thirds  of  all 
shoes  sold  in  the  United  States  were 
made  abroad.  So  far  in  1984.  import 
penetration  is  up  to  70  percent.  Six- 
teen factories  have  closed  and  2.000 
Jobs  in  direct  manufacturing  have 
been  lost.  I  have  over  a  dozen  shoe 
manufacturers  in  my  district,  and  I 
have  seen  the  impact  of  the  recent 
surge  of  imports  in  my  district  as  I  am 
sure  many  of  you  have  as  well.  In 
order  to  combat  the  serious  injury  to 
the  industry's  economic  health,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  urge  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  to  carefully 
examine  the  evidence  submitted  in 
support  of  the  nonrubber  footwear  in- 
dustry's 201  petition.* 
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A  PLEA  TO  THE  SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT 


May  SI,  1984 


May  31,  1984 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  by  partici- 
pating in  the  "Congressional  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry."  The  Congressional 
Vigil  is  a  bipartisan  program  that 
allows  Members  of  Congress  to  join  in 
a  concerted  protest  against  the  gross 
violations  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Last  summer  I  shared  with  you  the 
plight  of  a  Russian  Jew.  Aleksandr 
Gelman.  He  first  applied  for  an  exit 
visa  in  February  of  1977.  His  request 
was  promptly  refused.  He,  his  wife  Va- 
lentina,  and  their  two  children  have 
been  systematically  harassed  and  in- 
timidated because  they  have  opted  to 
seek  freedom  to  practice  their  religion. 

The  Gelman  family  is  not  alone  in 
its  suffering.  A  new  nadir  was  reached 
last  year,  when  only  1,314  of  the 
nearly  400,000  Jews  requesting  exit 
visas  were  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  the  decade  of  the 
Soviet  Jewry  movement  there  has 
never  been  a  year  that  less  Jews  were 
allowed  to  leave. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  suppressing  a 
basic  human  right,  the  right  to  prac- 
tice the  religion  of  choice,  openly  and 
without  threat.  There  is  a  new  and 
frightening  wave  of  anti-Semitism  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  state- 
sponsored  anti-Zionist  committee  is  at- 
tacking Je^vish  cultural  efforts  with  a 
new  vengeance.  Mail,  which  is  the  life- 
line to  the  free  world  for  Soviet  Jews, 
is  not  being  delivered.  The  harsh 
treatment  of  "Prisoners  of  Con- 
science" and  the  increased  harassment 
of  long-term  refuseniks  further  illus- 
trate that  the  Soviet  regime  seeks  to 
eliminate  any  vestige  of  Jewish  culture 
within  its  borders. 

While  our  Government  readily  ac- 
cepts the  freedom  of  its  citizens  to 
practice  the  religion  they  choose,  the 
Soviet  Union  must  use  fear  of  reprisal 
to  keep  its  citizens  from  praying  as 
they  wish.  America  has  long  been  a 
symbol  of  freedom  for  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  important 
that  we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
this  basic  principle. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  end  its  attempts  to  destroy 
the  Jewish  religion  and  culture  in 
their  country.  With  the  recent  change 
in  power  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  renew  our  efforts. 
And  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in  a  re- 
newed united  front  to  assist  the  brave 
men  and  women  who  because  of  their 
courage  are  suffering  from  increased 
Soviet  oppression.* 
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HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  October 
1982,  one  of  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty's most  respected  alumni,  Adm. 
Bobby  Inman  (retired)  resigned  as  a 
consultant  to  the  House's  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  be- 
cause he  felt  that  panel  had  become 
politically  partisan.  Inman,  a  former 
Director  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  and  Deputy  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,  also  indicated  in  his 
resignation  announcement  that  the 
congressional  intelligence  committees' 
oversight  of  the  intelligence  agencies 
must  be  nonpolitical  in  order  to  earn 
public  credibility.  He  went  on  to  add 
that  "if  the  country  does  not  establish 
a  bipartisan  approach  to  intelligence, 
we  are  not  going  to  face  the  problems 
of  the  next  50  years."  Admiral  Inman 
also  offered  some  sage  advice  on  avoid- 
ing leaks  by  recommending  that  "none 
of  the  staff  should  have  any  personal 
relations  with  the  media." 

Inman's  remarks  were  pertinent 
then  and  even  more  so  today  as  in 
recent  months  we  have  witnessed  the 
increased  politicization  of  the  congres- 
sional committees  overseeing  intelli- 
gence activities.  This  is  especially  true 
with  respect  to  the  President's  Central 
American  policy,  and  there  have  been 
a  number  of  well-timed  leaks  that 
have  seriously  jeopardized  the  Presi- 
dents  ability  to  accomplish  his  objec- 
tives in  that  troubled  region  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  must  be 
done  on  an  urgent  basis  to  eliminate 
these  damaging  breaches  of  security, 
and  in  this  regard,  I  commend  to  ev- 
eryone's reading  a  thoughtful  editorial 
on  this  subject  by  columnist  Cord 
Meyer  which  appeared  in  the  May  25, 
1984  edition  of  the  Washington  Times. 

The  article  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Times.  May  25. 
19841 

Hill  Can't  Stop  Leaking?  • 
(By  Cord  Meyer) 

Under  the  polarizing  pressure  of  differ- 
ences over  U.S.  policy  toward  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  congressional  oversight  designed  to 
keep  the  intelligence  agencies  honest  is 
roming  apart  at  the  seams. 

Reagan  officials  and  the  CIA  leadership 
place  primary  responsibility  for  a  series  of 
damaging  leaks  on  covert-action  operations 
on  the  congressional  watchdog  committees 
and  particularly  on  their  staffs.  For  their 
pari,  the  Senate  and  House  Intelligence 
Committees  claim  they  have  not  been  kept 
■fully  and  currently'"  informed.  They  main- 
lain  they  would  have  opposed  the  covert 
mining  operation  successfully  if  advised 
promptly,  as  the  law  requires. 

Whoever  may  be  to  blame,  there  is  unani- 
mous agreement  that  relations  t>etween  the 
legislative    and    executive    branches    never 


have  been  worse  on  the  question  of  how  to 
ensure  effective  congressional  review  of 
secret  intelligence  operations.  Both  adminis- 
tration and  CIA  officials  are  bitterly  resent- 
ful of  deliberate  leaks  to  the  press  they 
think  can  only  come  from  Individual  mem- 
bers and  staffers  of  the  two  Intelligence 
committees. 

A  single  authoriUtlve  news  leak  often  can 
be  enough  to  destroy  or  terminate  even  the 
best-planned  covert  action.  The  congression- 
al staffer,  who  chooses  to  reveal  anony- 
mously to  the  press  details  of  such  an  oper- 
ation, wields  the  destructive  power  of  a 
secret  personal  veto  over  national  security 
policy. 

The  confirmation  by  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  R- 
N.C.  of  CIA  involvement  In  the  Salvadoran 
election  iE  only  the  most  publicized  of  many 
such  damagi^ig  disclosures,  and  there  has 
been  no  sign  yet  of  any  effective  punish- 
ment to  discourage  the  practice.  As  one  of 
the  intelligence  chiefs  remarked,  •'Congres- 
sional oversight  has  become  a  device 
through  which  to  Impose  massive  losses  on 
ourselves." 

Understandable  fear  of  policy  sal>otage  by 
calculated  lead  has  led  in  turn  to  CIA  offi- 
cials becoming  reluctant  to  supply  staffers 
with  advance  detail  on  operations.  This  has 
fed  the  fires  of  congressional  suspicion  that 
their  access  to  essential  information  is  being 
deliberately  obstructed. 

CIA  Director  William  Casey  has  written  a 
tough  letter  to  the  committees  complaining 
of  excessive  legislative  intrusion.  In  reac- 
tion, congressional  staffers  are  busily  draft- 
ing new  procedural  rules  that  will  define  in 
debilitating  detail  when  and  how  the  CIA 
must  inform  the  Congress  in  advance  of  any 
covert  action. 

The  executive  and  legislative  branches 
seem  to  be  on  a  collision  course  in  their  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  oversight  dilemma.  In 
the  process,  the  U.S.  government  could  lose 
the  capacity  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
Soviet  threat  that  is  most  immediate  and 
menacing. 

In  the  absence  of  a  covert-action  capabil- 
ity, the  United  States  would  have  no  means 
of  giving  discreet  and  timely  assistance  to 
ite  democratic  allies  in  the  Third  World 
'  when  they  are  threatened  by  Soviet  and 
Cut>an  proxies.  Once  a  small  country  has 
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been  allowed  to  be  transformed  Into  a  hard- 
ening police  state,  its  escape  from  the  Soviet 
orbit  is  rarely  possible. 

Hoping  to  avoid  continuing  confrontation 
is  this  vital  area  of  foreign  policy  decision- 
making, cooler  heads  in  the  administration 
and  moderates  of  both  parties  in  Congress 
are  beginning  to  think  through  the  reforms 
in  procedures  and  Institutions  that  might 
enable  the  United  SUtes  to  conduct  covert 
operations  both  responsibly  and  securely. 

There  is,  for  example,  growing  senatorial 
support  for  periodic  lie  detector  tests  as  a 
condition  for  continuing  employment  on  the 
staffs  of  the  intelligence  committees.  These 
staffers  carry  in  their  heads  more  sensitive 
information  than  most  C^IA  employees,  who 
all  are  required  to  take  the  tests.  Adminis- 
trated by  the  FBI  in  this  case,  tliese  period- 
ic polygraph  checks  would  not  be  a  total 
guarantee  of  security  but  they  would  act  as 
a  powerful  deterrent  to  the  temptation  to 
leak. 

Also,  there  is  growing  awareness  among 
the  elected  members  of  both  committees 
that  they  have  allowed  too  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  oversight  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  assistants.  Too  much  authority  has 
been  delegated  to  too  many  unelected  staff- 
ers who  have  their  own  axes  to  grind.  By 
limiting  the  number  of  other  assignments 
they  can  hold,  the  members  of  the  intelli- 
.gence  committees  can  find  the  time  to  exer- 
cise personal  responsibility,  and,  on  sensi- 
tive issues,  a  case  can  be  made  for  excluding 
the  staff  entirely. 

For  his  part,  the  CIA  director  has  to  be 
willing  to  meet  this  reform  movement  half- 
way. Mr.  Casey  has  to  be  ready  to  spend 
more  time  on  the  Hill  and  to  be  more  forth- 
coming in  his  briefings  when  there  is  evi- 
■  dence  of  a  serious  commitment  to  improve 
security. 

In  the  American  democracy,  some  form  of 
congressional  oversight  of  the  secret  power 
of  intelligence  is  inevitable  and  necessary. 

The  problem  is  to  prevent  Congress  from 
destroying  what  it  seeks  to  oversee.* 
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BUCKS  COUNTY  VIETNAM 
VETERANS  HONORED 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 

•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  3 
days  ago  on  Memorial  Day,  the  United 
States  interred  the  Unknown  Soldier 
of  the  Vietnam  war  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  This  American  serv- 
iceman, known  only  to  God,  represents 
those  who  gave  their  lives  for  this 
country  and  for  those  things  for  which 
it  stands. 

The  recognition  of  those  lost  in  Viet- 
nam, both  known  and  unknown,  serves 
as  a  reminder  to  us  of  the  30,000 
Bucks  Countians  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  133  were  killed  and  3 
are  still  missing  from  Bucks  County, 
Pa.  On  June  16,  1984,  the  Bucks 
County  Vietnam  War  Memorial  will  be 
dedicated  in  Doylestown,  Pa.,  and  will 
record  the  names  of  the  136  coura- 
geous citizens  who  have  not  returned 
from  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  memorial  is  a  reali- 
ty only  because  of  the  dedication  and 
hard  work  of  the  Bucks  County  Viet- 
nam War  Memorial  Committee  which 
is  chaired  by  Vietnam  veteran  Daniel 
Fraley.  This  memorial  will  continue  to 
remind  us  of  those  136  Bucks  Coun- 
tians who  died  for  us  or  are  still  miss- 
ing. This  memorial  will  further  serve 
as  an  expression  of  the  love,  honor, 
and  commitment  we  in  Bucks  County 
accord  to  our  Vietnam  veterans,  both 
living  and  dead. 

It  is  with  great  honor  that  I  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  names 
and  hometowns  of  the  136  Vietnam 
veterans  which  will  be  inscribed  on  the 
Bucks  County  Vietnam  War  Memorial: 


Date  ot- 


Name 


Rank 


Sefvice 


Birth 


Casualty 


City 


1%3 

L 
IMS 


Uetmans,  Ats  Utbs 


1966 


Immci,  bttery 

Tm.fnilM  , 

Vatsko.  Jksci*  Paul  h  . 


1967 


MiiTK.  Rotert  Let  Ji- - 

Cap(.  $l*il«y  Smtli  Jr 

OaWa,  Mm  Francis  W 

Delnnlie,  James  B  W 

(Imn.  Augti  Wiham 

ft*.  Cart  fuiWK 

Hwnessy.  Damef  A 

Manmnt,  Let  Utiui 

Mont.  RMaH  WIM 

Moms,  RUert  Joseph 

Pye.  Sjl»rt  Smlti  

Runcy.  Itmva  f 

Sanlon).  Mm  Francis 

Stapky.  Waltv  W  Jc 

nwnav  MnWiom 

TTRvntcn,  Rodney  GanlMf .. 
Wdfaip,  Edunn)  Mfnd. 


Bmct,  nm  Raymond 

Boornian,  James  ittart.. 

Cantu.  [mctcSoto 

Comflftoli,  Ffcipson    

Darn.  TiNdore  H  

Decto.  David  Jota 


Dmlieift,  DModoreMoiH.. 


IIT 

MM 
LCPl 

cm 

ILT 

21T 
PfC 

RFC 

apT 

CPl 

SP4 

ILT 

BT2 

PfC 

PfC 

SGT 

?LT 

ILT 

SSGT 

SP4 

SGT 

PfC 

SSGT 
SGT 
SP4 

PfC 
SSGT 
CAPT 
SGT 


AF 

Af 
AR 

AR 

AR 
AR 
AR 
AR 
AR 
NA 
AR 
AR 
AR 
AR 
AR 
AR 
AR 
ttC 

MC 
AR 
AR 
AR 
AR 
AR 
AR 


2  Jan  39 

18  Apr  30 
8  Oct  45 
16  Dec  31 

3  Mar  42 

15  Oct  43 
2  Oct  46 

I  Oct  47 
25No»40 
6  Apr  47 

II  Apr  43 

4  Jun  43 
23  SepI  28 

26  Mar  47 

27  Dec  47 
11  May  34 

21  Sep  41 

19  ftb  42 
14  Dec  36 

22  Feb  42 

19  Jan  41 
14  Dec  43 

26  Jun  36 
11  Aug  46 

28  Feb  47 

20  Oct  43 

27  Mar  34 
30  Aug  37 
11  Nov  26 


24  Nov  63        QuakertoM 


16  Dec  65 
18  Dec  65 
18  Sep  65 

18  Dec  65 

4  Nov  66 

27  Oct  66 
7  Oct  66 

24  Ftb  66 

25  Mar  66 

28  Jun  66 
28  Dec  66 
Jan  66 
8Nov66 
3  Jul  66 
11  Feb  66 

28  Jun  66 
7  Feb  66 

25  Aug  66 
10  Jan  66 

5  Oct  66 
21  Sep  66 

30  Apr  67 
27  Apr  67 
20  Nov  67 

29  Dec  67 

26  Feb  67 

19  Nov  67 
24  Nov  67 


Ooyteslown 
Line  Lexington 
Line  Leimgton 
Lewttown 

Lewttown 

SeDersviUe 

Penndd 

Fairless  Hilts 

fddmgton 

Bnslol 

Newtown 

Bristol 

Sellersville 

OaMom 

Levittwm 

Bristol 

Coopersbuig 

Bristol 

Levittown 

Croydon 

Warrington 

Wrightslown 

Hulmevilte 

Bristol 

Bristol 

Nestiammy 

Vaidley 

ComweHs  Heights 


.ik 
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DoMty.  Qm  EdMrt 
Gnffn.  Atafi  GMTft 

HMUVlfi.  MNhm  Hirry 
HoImI.  OvMl  Hermin 


1961 
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Moms.  «)««  F 
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Post.  Dn^Afttiir 
Rov.  Pitndi  Robert 
Sdnitt  tanllottn 
Sctr.  Men  L 
SMp.  touU  lane 
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SMI.  RMm  Wwu 
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«Nm.  Nary  Co**)  II 
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! 

Bar  IMam  lane 
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Bmnti.  Stan  MdiMt 
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0*na.  PM«  tamoiiy  i' 
Doom.  KdM  Frwcis  Kl 
Daws:  PM  LesiK 
DmIw.  Jom  Turw  III 
Gatsl.  lanes  wake 
HaMai.  Gane  W   ir 
Ha*s.  loattiHary  in 
W)t.  Ffa*  ENoi 
Hoiiavl.  Gav  DanD 
Uertni.  rKeotoe  K    Ir 
Lms  Win  Mdua 
Mqn.  OtalB  Cain 
Mir.  PMI*  DnM 


1969 


NbH  T«nr  DOIB  Pltnct 
hna.  tma  Ffa* 
RalKlii.  AriiQ  Henry 
°eews.  M  RjMnond 

Dwien.  Gin  Pail 
Scnrawn,  Cwislocnef  lose» 
Skonedi.  Leonatj  F    jr 
Slacii  RemvUd  Vtomo 
SleltnKli.  ^laney  R    >t 
Vai  VMHai  Qiflonl  D  « 
Wwa.  DOMMLec 
miMtrait.  IW  Wihan 
rofti.  Lanr  Lee 
) 

Man.  Dennis  Hduei 
CUner  IM  Fulton 
ConaoRy.  renence  Ourtes 
Oi*.  Mlw  HdM 
Dt  Ma.  Lamrena 
ElMt.  Donad  Lyie 
iMMi.  DonM  tWkaii 
HaMYiMo.  DiHl<»i«iaii 
Huntinfa.  Gearje  Riymend 
RulAr,  Tredendi  RoOen 
LMznt.  Pail  Iteiunt 


1970 


1971, 

/i 


McOanel  Lanncc  Thonus 
■cGaifB.  MKMel  Bnai 
Pistoao.  Mduel  tiittoty 
Pillai.  DMdMai 
Wunsdi  Mtduet  Oiaies 
D 

BWmMi  mm  Rodmai 
tan.  Wkan  Dnilas 
■nmai.  lanes  Ftacs.  Ii 
Cmo.  Sieian  Ridun) 

UfMVI.  fUU  iDirai 

Uflidi.  Gtai  Hani  * 
Eflies.  Whan  iancs.  Ir 
Hanpton.  Rotal  Pgst.  It 
Hdl.  RoCien  Oren  If 
LowKs.  Oiates  Dand 
Luito.  Nelson  Ckaies 
lto«.  Paii  F  C 
1Mb.  Fra*  Malm 
Ortjb.  DMdMin 
RiclHrt.  Glen  Dae 
Sta*.  BoyHLBtv 
Wade.  Robal  Janes 
MMnis.  ncfiaa  c 
MMans.  nHNUs  lonn 


Ditoof- 


BrcsftH.  PUndi  Wn 


as; 


lane  Pail  Ir 
Ikntoe.  Otaies  Pad 


Birtti 

Casually 

uqr 

SGT 

AR 

16  Am  46 

12Feti67 

BnsM 

PfC 

AR 

10  Dec  43 

22  Fep  67 

New  Hope 

ur 

AR 

30lai43 

28  lun  67 

Ivylam) 

SGI 

AR 

30  im  46 

25  May  67 

Bristol 

PfC 

MC 

2'M»48 

21  Hay  67 

PfC 

AR 

lb  Oct  46 

11  M67 

Warrmgton 

CPl 

MC 

28Aii|48 

3  lun  67 

Croydon 

CPl 

MC 

11  Iai46 

20  May  67 

Yadey 

CM) 

AR 

27  lun  43 

26  Apr  67 

Feasterv* 

ICPl 

MC 

12M46 

6  Aug  67 

Feasteiville 

Hk 

NA 

2'  Dec  45 

29  lul  67 

Richtoro 

PfC 

AR 

24Mj,47 

16  Dec  67 

levittown 

LCPl 

MC 

4  Ma  47 

11  Aug  67 

levtltown 

WO 

AR 

20S«o47 

25  Aug  67 

CliurOiville 

2LI 

AR 

17  Iai46 

25  Dec  67 

Cormvells  Heigtils 

LCPl 

MC 

21  Dec  46 

8  Apr  67 

langlwme 

GSGl 

MC 

14  Nov  49 

2  Km  67 

Ne»  Britan 

SP« 

AR 

27  Oct  46 

24  Ian  67 

PfC 

MC 

18  Jjn  47 

30  Ma  67 

leviltoM 

SW3 

NA 

21  lun  43 

9  Aug  67 

Ne*  Britain 

SP4 

AR 

23  Dec  46 

18  Nov  67 

Ridiboro 

PfC 

AR 

21  V47. 

22  May  67 

Peikasie 

Hfl 

NA 

22  Sec  48 

16  tul68 

Wammster 

PfC 

AR 

24  Nov  48 

12  Apr  68 

Ungteme 
Fatriess  HiKs 

PfC 

MC 

25  N«  47 

23  May  68 

SPi 

AR 

25  Oct  45 

26  Mai  68 

Leyitlown 

WO 

AR 

3M]y48 

5  Dec  68 

Morrisville 

LI 

NA 

3UI136 

22  Feb  68 

Penndel 

MAJ 

MC 

31  M)y36 

28  hil  68 

Richboro 

PfC 

MC 

15  Nov  47 

11  Oct  68 

laighorne 

HI 

AR 

23  )a<  48 

9  Dec  68 

EMngton 

CPl 

AR 

26  Sep  47 

6May68 

Cornwils  Heights 

PfC 

MC 

19  lun  48 

31  lai68 

levittown 

PtC 

MC 

28  Sell  49 

18  Aug  68 

Morrisville 

PfC 

AR 

3  Dec  49 

21  May  68 

levittown 

LCPl 

MC 

5A«r  49 

25  Apr  68 

Cornwell  Herglits 

2tr 

AR 

16  Fee  46 

29  Apr  68 

Feasterville 

PfC 

AR 

7  V46 

20  Fee  68 

Levittown 

SGT 

AR 

28Jai47 

11  lul  68 

Waminsler 

ICPl 

MC 

18  Nov  48 

14  Dec  68 

Croydon 

SSCI 

AR 

10  Apr  30 

9  Fee  68 

Oanboro 

PfC 

AR 

5  Sep  44 

9  Fee  68 

Ouatertown 

SG! 

AR 

31  Mly45 

18  Ian  68 

Levittown 

CPt 

AR 

12  lai  48 

16  Sec  68 

Andalusia 

PfC 

AR 

21  Dec  47 

31  Aug  68 

Waimmslei 

LCPl 

MC 

4  Mil  49 

28  May  68 

Ouakertown 

SCI 

AR 

23  lul  47 

18  *ig  68 

Quakertown 

CPl 

AR 

25  Oct  48 

23  lun  68 

Bristol 

PfC 

AR 

15  lun  46 

31  Ian  68 

Watington 

AlC 

AT 

16  Apr  47 

7  May  68 

Andalusia 

SP4 

AR 

12  Aug  48 

3  Ma  68 

Bristol 

PfC 

MC 

18  Nov  49 

17  lul  68 

Feasterville 

SP4 

AR 

10  Oct  46 

13  May  68 

Fairless  Hills 

SGI 

MC 

6  Nov  47 

21  Sep  68 

GardenvilK 

III 

AR 

23  May  43 

26  Ian  68 

Bristol 

SCI 

AR 

18  Oct  48 

14  Apr  68 

levittown 

SP« 

AR 

25  Dec  49 

9  May  68 

PlumsteadviHe 

PfC 

AR 

9  May  46 

23  fee  68 

Ouakertown 

PfC 

MC 

26  Dec  49 

27  lun  68 

Cornwells  Heigtils 
Iiumbauersvilte 

CPl 

AR 

16  Dec  47 

1  lun  68 

PfC 

AR 

15  Aug  47 

28  fee  69 

Andalusia 

III 

AR 

18  May  45 

25  Oct  69 

langtiorne 

CPl 

AR 

26  lul  43 

28  Oct  69 

levttown 

SP5 

AR 

18  lul  48 

8  May  69 

levittown 

PFC 

MC 

1 1  Aug  50 

17  May  69 

levittown 

PfC 

MC 

,      7Aug50 

10  Aug  69 

Doyleslown 

SP4 

AR 

22  Dec  48 

23  Feb  69 

Bristol 

RRI2 

NA 

8  lun  48 

27  fee  69 

Bristol 

PtC 

AR 

5  Iul49 

29  Oct  69 

langlKxne 

SCI 

AR 

23  Apr  41 
26  Mai  44 

26  Ma  69 

Doydon 

211 

AR 

25  Nov  69 

Levittown 

WO 

AR 

16  Ma  49 

24  Ian  69 

Newtwm 

CPl 

AR 

■   21  lun  50 

29  Sep  69 

levittown 

PfC 

MC 

11  Aug  49 

17  Sep  49 

levittown 

bf4 

AR 

23A(li>49 
24  May  49 

17  Nov  69 

SoutMumplon 

PfC 

MC 

7  lun  69 

Bristol 

CAPI 

MC 

16  Ma  44 

28  lul  69 

feasterville 

tCPl 

MC 

23  Aug  51 

19  lun  70 

Levittown 

CAPI 

AR 

13  Nov  41 

12  May  70 

Ivylaid 

A03 

NA 

22  Nov  49 

5Jjn  70 

levittown 

PfC 

AR 

15  Sep  49 

5  Aug  70 

Fairless  Hills 

LCPl 

MC 

II  Sep  49 

10  Nov  70 

Revere 

SSCI 

AR 

23  Apr  40 

7  Sep  70 

Cornwells  Heights 
Upper  Bla:k  Eddy 

211 

AR 

24  Nov  49 

7  Ian  70 

SGI 

AR 

7  Sep  51 

29  lun  70 

levittown 

CWO 

AR 

10  Fes  48 

27  Sep  70 

Churchville 

PtC 

AR 

27  Dec  49 

1  May  70 

Newtown 

SSCI 

AR 

29  Aug  41 

9  May  70 

Waminster 

SGI 

AR 

7  Mar  40 

17  Apr  70 
27  May  70 

Bristol 

SPb 

AR 

13  Sep  49 

Newtown 

m. 

MC 

6  Feb  48 

22  May  70 

levittown 

CAP! 

AR 

23  Aug  45 

29  May  70 

Souderton 

CPl 

AR 

10  Apt  52 

28  lul  70 

yardlf» 

PfC 

AR 

6Sep50 

2  Sep  70 

Cormwih  Heights 

PfC 

AR 

18  lai  46 

4  Jai70 

lewttwn 

SP4 

AR 

31  May  47 

28  Ma  70 

Bristol 

CAPI 

AR 

8  lul  45 

7  Ma  71 

Levittown 

SP4 

AJ) 

11  Sep  52 

18  Oct  71 

Sellersville 

PfC 

AR 

9  Aug  48 

lOct  71 

labaska 

PfC 

AR 

4  lun  47 

26  1ai71 

Waminsler 

SGI 

AR 

6Fet50 

11  Feb  71 

WamHnjtet 

Dateol- 


1972 


McDomU.  M«linTerra«. 
Vasey,  Wikan  Oiates 


Longfellow.  RgnaM  Anitiony — - 

1 
temmera,  DoMd  RIcliard— Countiy  ol  mcidenl;  Noilh  Vietnan.. 

PakB,  Fra*  C  Ill-Count™  ol  inadBit:  North  Mtnan 

Siiitoos.  WUlB  Hari  l(l-Oounliy  ol  aoM:  iJOS..- 


Rank 

Service 

Birth 

Casualty 

SGT 
IT 

AR 

NA 

15  Dec  50 
2  Nov  44 

10  Apr  71 
7  Jan  71 

Unehome 
Doyleslown 

SP4 

AR 

22  Sep  51 

19  Ian  72 

Oialtonf 

MAI 
MAJ 
CAPI 

AF 
AF 
Af 

20  May  41 
2  Mar  40 
29  Aug  46 

8  Aug  67 
29  Dec  67 
25  Apr  71 

Quakertown 
Ouakerlown 
Richboro 

City 


_X. 
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FOOTWEAR  IMPORTS 


HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THfl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
ports have  severely  injured  the  domes- 
tic footwear  industry  in  tiie  United 
States,  and  a  serious  effort  must  be 
made  to  institute  a  comprehensive 
import  control  program. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  footwear 
caucus  and  am  cognizant  of  the  vari- 
ous problems  that  this  industry  has 
been  experiencing  during  the  last  one 
and  a  half  decades.  The  footwear  in- 
dustry is  extremely  important  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  small  town 
America.  In  my  district  and  through- 
out the  State  of  Arkansas,  many  work- 
ers have  become  permanently  unem- 
ployed. In  the  first  2  months  of  1984, 
16  additional  plants  have  closed  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  least  2,000  jobs 
in  manufacturing  have  been  lost. 

This  industry  has  made  a  Herculean 
effort  to  modernize  in  order  to  more 
effectively  compete  with  foreign  firms. 
Despite  these  efforts,  the  imported 
products  have  taken  increasingly 
larger  portions  of  the  market. 

Recently,  the  Footwear  Industries  of 
America,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
&  Textile  Workers.  AFL-CIO.  and  the 
United  Pood  &  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union,  AFL-CIO  filed  a 
petition  under  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  before  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission.  I  support 
the  industry  and  the  unions  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  import  relief  by  es- 
tablishing quantitative  restrictions  on 
nonrubber  footwear  imports  for  a  5- 
year  period.* 


PUBUC  PRODUCTIVITY  ACT:  A 
SPECIFIC  INFRASTRUCTURE 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  3  years  since  the  book 
"America  in  Ruins."  by  Pat  Choate 
and  Susan  Walters,  first  raised  to  na- 
tional consciousness  the  deteriorating 
condition  of  our  Nation's  public  cap- 


ital resources,  and  made  "infrastruc- 
ture" a  fitting  item  for  the  front  cover 
of  Newsweek,  and  feature  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  and  Time  magazine. 

Since  those  halcyon  days  of  a  year 
or  two  ago.  infrastructure  has  slipped 
from  the  front  pages— except  when  a 
bridge  collapses,  or  a  road  turns  into  a 
bombscape  of  potholes.  But  the  prob- 
lem has  not  disappeared  with  the 
headlines,  and  while  my  colleagues  on 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  have  reported  two  major 
bills  with  loan  provisions  for  water 
supply  and  waste  water  treatment  sys- 
tems, we  still  do  not  have  before  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  program  to 
.rehabilitate,  repair  and  renovate  our 
portfolio  of  public  capital  resources. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today 
would  provide  the  seeds  of  that  overall 
prograun.  as  a  companion  to  the  Na- 
tional Public  Works  Corporation,  H.R. 
2419.  introduced  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
dinger,  and  other  proposals  being 
considered  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

As  the  initial  multitrillion-doUar  cost 
estimates  were  announced,  I  asked  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the 
League  of  Cities  to  survey  their  mem- 
bers, to  determine,  first,  how  cities 
handle  their  infrastructure  decision- 
making and  financing  and,  second,  the 
condition  of  municipal  public  facilities 
around  the  country. 

The  results  were  heartening.  The 
survey,  "Capital  Budgeting  and  Infra- 
structure in  American  Cities:  an  Initial 
Assessment,"  indicated  that  over  90 
percent  of  those  800  cities  responding 
do  use  some  sort  of  capital  budgeting 
or  some  similar  orderly  decisionmak- 
ing process.  Further,  the  survey  indi- 
cated that  infrastructure  is  a  national 
issue,  which  is  important  in  all  regions 
of  the  country,  not  just  the  older  ones. 
It  also  revealed  that  cities'  infrastruc- 
ture needs  vary  widely,  although  pri- 
orities cluster  in  a  relatively  few  gen- 
eral categories  such  as  streets  and 
roads,  waste  water  treatment,  storm 
water  collection  and  sewers.  Cities 
vary  greatly  in  their  ability  to  finance 
infrastructure  needs,  and  these  needs 
cannot  be  met  in  many  cases  without 
Federal  and  State  assistance. 

Most  important,  however,  the  survey 
showed  that  while  infrastructure 
needs  are  great,  we  should  not  t^  par- 
alyzed by  their  magnitude.   We  can 


break  the  task  down  into  manageable 
proportions. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  not 
solve  the  entire  multitrillion-doUar  in- 
frastructure problem  in  this  country. 
Nor  can  Federal  grants  do  the  job 
alone.  I  expect  that  the  bill  which  ulti- 
mately comes  to  the  House  floor  will 
have  a  loan  provision  as  well  as  grants, 
but  we  will  need  to  explore  all  forms 
of  financing,  including  the  private 
bond  market,  and  many  other  innova- 
tive means  of  financing. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  a 
grant  program  to  help  distressed  areas 
repair  and  improve  their  infrastruc- 
ture is  a  necessary  component  of  a 
more  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
overall  problem. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  our 
public  capital  portfolio  goes  beyond 
eradication  of  potholes  and  patching 
of  pipe.  The  future  economic  well- 
being  of  our  country  depends  on 
sound,  adequate  public  capital  facili- 
ties, the  underpinning  for  all  our  pri- 
vate endeavors.  Private  productivity, 
which  is  the  quintessential  element  in 
keeping  our  Nation  preeminent  as  an 
economic  force  in  the  world,  depends 
ultimately  on  public  productivity.  In- 
dustry and  business  cannot  expand, 
and  certainly  would  not  locate,  in  com- 
munities where  water  and  sewer  capac- 
ity are  not  adequate,  and  where  raw 
materials  and  finished  products 
cannot  be  easily  or  competitively 
transported. 

Today,  as  many  as  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  our  communities  cannot 
expand  because  their  infrastructure  is 
inadequate  to  accommodate  new 
growth. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  has  two 
purposes:  One,  to  protect  our  priceless 
existing  investment  in  public  capital, 
which  American  citizens  have  built 
with  their  tax  dollars  over  the  entire 
life  of  this  country,  by  reversing  the 
neglect  and  declining  investment  of 
the  last  several  decades;  and  two,  to 
prevent  future  neglect,  by  assisting 
owners  and  operators  of  public  facili- 
ties to  establish  long-term  capital  im- 
provement programs  to  assure  mainte- 
nance and  upkeep  of  this  great  re- 
source. 

The  Infrastructure  Improvement 
and  Public  Productivity  Act  of  1984  is 
a  multiyear,  one-shot  catchup  pro- 
gram to  assist  owners  and  operators  of 
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public  capital'  In  restoring  private  pro- 
ductivity by  upgrading  local  public  fa- 
cilities and  making  them  more  produc- 
tive. This  bill  would  provide  $2  billion 
per  year  in  grants,  on  a  50-50  match- 
ing basis,  to  distressed  areas  to  repair, 
renovate,  reconstruct  or  construct 
public  facilities  which  contribute  to 
that  area's  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

Eligible  recipients  would  be  owners 
and  operators  of  economic  develop- 
ment-related public  facilities:  States, 
counties,  townships,  municipalities, 
and  special  districts  such  as  water  and 
sewer  districts  and  port  authorities. 

Funds  would  be  apportioned  to 
reward  States  and  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment which  are  making  the  great- 
est effort  to  preserve  their  own  public 
facilities;  and  to  target  areas  where 
the  needs  are  the  greatest. 

The  bill  looks  to  the  future  in  its  es- 
tablishment of  a  pattern  of  capital 
budgeting  and  capital  improvement 
programing,  so  that,  once  an  area  has 
caught  up  with  its  deferred  infrastruc- 
ture needs,  it  will  not  go  back  to  its  old 
ways  of  doing  business,  and  allow  its 
newly  refurbished  facilities  to  deterio- 
rate again. 

This  is  an  sunbitious  bill,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  that  it  is  the  final  prod- 
uct. Rather.  I  introduce  it  as  the  sub- 
ject of  what  I  anticipate  will  be  an  ex- 
tensive and  lively  debate.  I  will  wel- 
come comment  from  all  sides  on  it, 
and  will  deal  with  these  comments 
both  during  the  hearing  process  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, which  I  chair,  and  in  any  other 
forum. 

The  formula.  I  expect,  will  elicit  the 
most  comment.  The  State-by-State  al- 
locations are  made  on  a  four-part  for- 
mula which  reflects  population,  fiscal 
capacity,  tax  effort  and  capital  ex- 
penditures. 

Fiscal  capacity  would  be  determined 
by  means  of  the  representative  tax 
system  to  be  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  on  consultation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Treasury  and 
Interior,  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.  It  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  RTS  described  in  the  March 
1982,  report  by  the  ACIR  entitled 
"Tax  Capacity  of  the  Fifty  States: 
Methodology  and  Elstimates. " 

The  RTS  method  defines  "tax  ca- 
pacity" as  the  amount  of  revenue  that 
each  State  would  raise  if  every  State 
applied  identical  tax  rates  to  each  of 
26  commonly  used  tax  bases,  including 
sales  taxes,  license  taxes,  individual 
income  and  corporate  income  taxes. 
property  taxes,  estate  and  gift  taxes, 
and  severance  taxes. 

I  realize  that  the  RTS  does  not  in- 
clude user  fees  and  other  equally  valid 
measures  of  tax  effort,  and  recom- 
mend that  these  be  included  in  the 
RTS  as  weU.  Until  the  final  RTS  is  de- 
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veloped  by  the  agencies,  the  bill  would 
use  the  ACIR's  most  recent  version. 

Tax  effort,  which  measures  the  over- 
all tax  burden  a  State  places  on  its  tax 
base— tax  capacity— would  be  similarly 
derived.  The  capacity  measure  per- 
tains only  to  the  level  of  economic  re- 
sources in  any  State,  resources  that 
are  potentially  taxable,  whether  or 
not  the  particular  State  actually  taxes 
those  resources.  Tax  effort  is  the  ratio 
of  a  State's  actual  tax  collectioivs  to  its 
tax  capacity. 

Therefore,  my  formula  would  make 
capacity  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
other  factors. 

The  final  fraction  in  the  formula 
would  be  capital  expenditures,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, based  on  the  3  most  recent 
years  by  State  and  local  government, 
from  non-Federal  funding  sources. 
Capital  'expenditures  are  defined  as 
the  average  general  expenditures  for 
capital  outlays.  The  data  on  expendi- 
tures are  collected  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  publication  in  "Govern- 
mental Finances." 

Each  of  these  four  factors  would  be 
expressed  as  ratios  of  each  State's 
share  to  the  national  total. 

A  set-aside  would  be  taken  off  the 
top  of  the  appropriation,  prior  to  allo- 
cation, of  one-fourth  of  1  percent  for 
Puerto  Rico,  and  another  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  for  the  territories,  to  be 
apportioned  by  population. 

At  the  substate  level,  funds  would  be 
divided  roughly  on  the  basis  of  each 
level  of  government's  proportionate 
share  of  capital  spending  within  the 
State:  that  is,  by  the  State  itself,  coun- 
ties, townships,  municipalities,  and 
special  districts.  Data  on  such  expendi- 
tures, by  State  and  local  governments, 
are  gathered  by  the  Census  Bureau  for 
the  publication  ■Governmental  Pi- 
nances.  " 

Projects  would  have  to  be  located  in, 
or  substantially  benefit,  an  area  which 
is  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
urban  development  action  grant  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Small  cities 
currently  eligible  for  UDAG  assistance 
were  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  February  13.  1984.  A  list  of  eligible 
large  cities  and  urban  counties  was 
published  on  February  9.  1984.  More 
than  10.000.  or  about  56  percent,  of 
smaller  communities  and  over  400,  or 
roughly  51  percent,  of  municipalities 
meet  the  distress  standards  using  the 
UDAG  criteria.  The  UDAG  formula 
also  includes  so-called  pockets  of  pov- 
erty in  wealthy  and  therefore  other- 
wise ineligible  communities.  I  used  the 
UDAG  formula  because,  in  addition  to 
traditional  indicators  of  economic  dis- 
tress, it  contains  an  age  of  housing  cri- 
terion, which  would  seem  a  good  sur- 
rogate for  age  of  infrastructure. 

Funds  could  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction, renovation,  reconstruction, 
and  repair  of  public  facilities;  however. 
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new  construction  would  be  permitted 
.  only  where  no  similar  facilities  already 
exist.  Funds  could  also  be  used  to  sup- 
plement a  grant  for  a  similar  project 
made  under  another  Federal  program 
as  long  as  the  total  Federal  share  did 
not  exceed  80  percent. 

Further,  to  assure  that  facilities  re- 
paired under  this  program  are  not  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate,  the  bill  requires 
that  the  project  and  all  its  costs,  in- 
cluding operating  and  maintenance 
costs,  have  been  included  in  the  cap- 
ital improvement  program  which  this 
bill  requires  as  a  prerequisite  to  fund- 
ing. 

I  also  have  targeted  projects  which 
will  expand  the  economic  base  of  a 
community,  promote  economic  diversi- 
ty, or  enhande  economic  development 
opportunitiesVof  its  area,  and  will  sub- 
stantially contribute  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  area. 

The  bill  further  requires  that  funds 
be  apportioned  fairly  between  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

The  second  major  innovative  feature 
of  this  bill  is  the  capital  budgeting  and 
capital  improvement  program  require- 
ments I  referred  to  above.  This  is  an 
extremely  important  element  of  the 
program,  in  that  it  is  the  means  to 
assure  that  owners  and  operators  will 
establish  and  maintain  an  orderly 
schedule  for  protecting  their  capital 
plant. 

Once  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
the  States,  the  Governor  is  required  to 
set  aside  1  percent  of  that  allocation 
for  capital  budgeting  and  capital  im- 
provement programs.  The  State  itself, 
and  any  local  governments,  could  re- 
ceive a  grant  on  a  one-time  basis  to  de- 
velop a  capital  improvement  program. 

The  National  Council  on  Govern- 
mental Accounting  has  defined  the 
capital  improvements  program  as: 

A  plan  for  capital  expenditures  to  be  in- 
curred each  year  over  a  fixed  period  of 
years  to  meet  capital  needs  arising  from  the 
long-term  work  program  or  otherwise.  It 
sets  forth  each  project  or  other  contemplat- 
ed expenditure  in  which  the  local  govern- 
ment is  to  have  a  part  and  specifies  the  full 
resources  estimated  to  be  available  to  fi- 
nance the  projected  expenditures. 

Capital  improvement  programs  vary 
from  the  simple  to  the  extremely  com- 
plex, depending  on  the  size  of  the  gov- 
ernmental unit  and  the  sophistication 
of  the  participsmts.  The  CIP  is  usually 
for  5  to  6  years.  Capital  improvements 
programing  is  the  multiyear  schedul- 
ing of  capital  improvements  for  a  com- 
munity based  on  agreed-upon  prior- 
ities, available  funding  sources,  and 
local  financing  capabilities.  The  cap- 
ital improvements  program  includes  a 
list  of  all  proposed  capital  improve- 
ments ranked  in  order  of  priority,  an 
identification  of  all  possible  fimding 
sources,  an  analysis  of  the  financing 
capability  of  the  local  government, 
and  a  schedule  or  timetable  for  devel- 
opment. 
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In  many  cases,  the  first  year  of  the 
CIP  is  called  the  capital  budget,  which 
refers  to  those  capital  improvements 
that  are  programed  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  A  capital  budget  can  generally  be 
thought  of  as  the  link  between  the 
longer  term  capital  Improvements  pro- 
gram and  the  current  annual  budget 
and  appropriation  process  used  by 
most  governmental  units.  Most  gov- 
ernmental units  update  the  CIP  annu- 
ally. 

An  important  distiiK:tion  between 
the  capital  budget  and  the  capital  im- 
provements program  is  that  the  1-year 
capital  budget  is  a  part  of  the  legally 
adopted  armual  operating  budget, 
while  the  longer  term  capital  improve- 
ments program  does  not  have  legally 
binding  significance. 

A  capital  improvements  program  for 
all  of  the  owner-operator's  public  fa- 
cilities would  be  a  condition  for  receiv- 
ing funding  under  this  program  for 
repair  or  improvement  of  a  single 
project  or  element  in  that  overall  pro- 
gram. 

I  want  to  note  also  that  this  bill  will 
dovetail  nicely  with  the  National  De- 
velopment Investment  Act,  H.R.  10, 
which  pased  the  House  last  summer 
by  a  margin  of  306  to  113.  H.R.  10  re- 
quires communities  to  design  develop- 
ment investment  strategies  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  individual  projects.  These 
strategies  will  be  important  compo- 
nents of  the  capital  improvement  pro- 
grams developed  under  this  legislation. 

I  put  this  bill  forward  to  initiate 
debate  on  a  concrete  proposal,  and 
look  forward  to  full  discussion  of  all 
the  issues  this  legislation  raises.* 
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the  conditions  in  their  permits— often 
because  of  excessive  industrial  inputs. 

According  to  a  General  Accounting 
Office  study,  31  percent  of  the  treat- 
ment plants  it  surveyed  were  in  "sig- 
nificant noncompliance"  with  their 
permit  requirements.  Moreover,  treat- 
ment plant  overloading— particularly 
from  Industrial  sources— was  a  major 
cause  of  this  noncompliance.  Eliminat- 
ing the  EPA's  authority  to  require  ad- 
ditional pretreatment  as  an  enforce- 
ment tool  will  exacerbate  municipal 
noncompliance  problems  and  increase 
pollution  caused  by  discharges  of  mu- 
nicipal wastes. 

A  continued  Federal  fole  is  needed 
since  many  municipalities  have  nei- 
ther the  will  nor  the  economic  re- 
sources to  require  major  local  indus- 
tries to  provide  additional  pretreat- 
ment of  their  wastes. 

Over  $40  billion  have  been  invested 
in  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants 
over  the  past  decade.  As  a  result, 
much  progress  ha«  been  made  in  cor- 
recting water  pollution  problems.  But 
because  many  of  these  plants  are  not 
operating  correctly,  our  investment 
has  not  yielded  the  expected  clean 
water  dividends.  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  few  enforcement  tools  available  to 
assist  municipalities  in  meeting  the 
law's  requirements  must  be  preserved. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  condone  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  Clean  Water  Act  in  the 
fashion  proposed  in  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee.* 


REVITALIZING  THE  WATER 
QUALITY  RENEWAL  ACT 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  CARPER 

or  DEUiWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1984 
•  Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  original  Water  Quality 
Renewal  Act,  I  am  extremely  disap- 
pointed with  the  bill  that  emerged 
from  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
Public  opinion  polls  consistently  dem- 
onstrate a  strong  interest  in  cleaner 
waterways  and  safe  drinking  water, 
but  this  bill  would  reverse  a  decade  of 
progress  in  controlling  watpr  pollu- 
tion. The  bill  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee would  weaken  current  law  in  a 
number  of  critical  respects. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  one 
weakening  provision  in  the  bill  that 
has  the  potential  to  hinder  the  ability 
of  public  sewage  treatment  plant  to 
comply  with  the  act's  requirements. 
This  provision  removes  EPA's  author- 
ity to  require  industries  to  implement 
additionaj  pretreatment  of  convention- 
al pollutants  when  municipal  treat- 
ment plants  are  unable  to  comply  with 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  DR. 
RAJKO  MEDENICA 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  private  bill  to 
permit  entry  into  the  United  States, 
under  permanent  resident  status,  a  re- 
nowned cancer  specialist  and  native  of 
Yugoslavia,  Dr.  Rajko  Medenica.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  South  Carolina  House  delegation 
are  original  cosponsors  of  this  bill,  and 
I  would  note  that  Senator  Rollings 
has  introduced  this  measure  in  the 
Senate  for  himself  and  Senator  Thur- 
mond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  Dr.  Me- 
denica was  first  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  former  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  and  former  Ambassador  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  Honorable  John 
West.  Governor  West  has  had  person- 
al and  direct  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Medenica,  and  is  presently  spear- 
heading an  effort  to  insure  permanent 
resident  status  for  Dr.  Medenica. 

Rajko  D.  Medenica,  M.D..  Ph.  D., 
age  45,  was  bom  in  Montenegro,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  has  lived  and  practiced 
medicine  in  Switzerland  for  the  past 
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16  years.  He  is  a  highly  acclaimed  pio- 
neer in  the  use  of  interferon  along 
with  other  therapies  in  the  treatment 
of  cancer,  and  is  presently  in  the 
United  States  seeking  citizenship. 

Dr.  Medenica  was  appointed  by  the 
World  Health  Organization  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  its  Panel  of  Experts  in 
Cancer.  Most  recently,  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed scientific  consultant  at  Ros- 
well  Park  Memorial  Institute,  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  and  one  of  its  most  pres- 
tigious cancer  research  facilities,  by 
Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murphy,  president  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  and  in- 
stitute director.  Dr.  Murphy  is  activity 
supporting  Dr.  Medenica's  effort  to 
gain  U.S.  citizenship. 

This  short  recitation  of  Dr.  Medeni- 
ca's background,  however,  does  not 
even  begin  to  do  justice  to  the  count- 
less professional  accomplishments,  di- 
agnostic and  treatment  successes  he 
has  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Medenica  has  been 
in  the  United  States  since  February  4, 
1984,  under  parole  granted  by  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice and  is  currently  residing  in  South 
Carolina.  The  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  has  recently  repar- 
oled Dr.  Medenica  for  humanitarian 
reasons  because  of  the  critical  nature 
of  his  consultations  in  the  treatment 
of  a  particular  cancer  patient  whose 
life  expectancy  was  measured  in  days 
prior  to  meeting  Dr.  Medenica  in  Feb- 
ruary. This  particular  patient  has  real- 
ized a  complete  remission  of  a  tumor 
that  was  deemed  inoperable,  as  well  as 
a  cessation  of  pain  that  necessitated 
his  talking  medication  every  2  hours. 

Licensed  U.S.  physicians  have 
achieved  near  miraculous  results  in 
several  other  case  studies  utilizing  the 
treatment  protocol  reconunended  by 
Dr.  Medenica.  Because  he  is  not  li- 
censed to  practice  here.  Dr.  Medenica 
cannot  actually  prescribe  and  super- 
vise the  administration  of  medication. 
However,  his  treatment  protocol  has 
been  successfully  administered,  and  in 
his  capacity  as  a  consultant  to  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute  at  Buffalo, 
Dr.  Medenica  has  already  been  put  in 
charge  of  a  research  program  at  that 
institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  ap- 
proached private  immigration  bills 
with  some  degree  of  skepticism.  How- 
ever, I  honestly  believe  Dr.  Medenica's 
experience  and  expertise  holds  the 
promise  of  providing  a  true  national 
asset  to  the  United  States  in  its  war  on 
cancer.  Dr.  Medenica  has  already  es- 
tablished a  record  of  success  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  expeditiously  consider  the 
admission  of  Dr.  Medenica  to  the 
United  States  under  permanent  resi- 
dent status.* 
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H.R.  3282:  A  GOOD  BILL  CAN  BE 
MADE  BETTER 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1984 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  in  the  very  near  future  con- 
sider H.R.  3282.  the  Water  Quality  Re- 
newal Act  of  1984. 

The  bill  has  many  good  features, 
with  strong  and  needed  support  for 
many  important  programs,  such  as 
construction  grants,  clean  lakes,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  estuary  protection, 
and  my  nonpoint  source  control  provi- 
sions. I  commend  the  bills  authors 
and  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  for  their  very  fine 
work  on  these  and  many  other  sec- 
tions. 

Regrettably,  however,  in  certain  spe- 
cific sections,  the  bill  weakens  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  Clean  Water  Act. 
and  undoes  the  carefully  crafted  pollu- 
tion control  strategies  worked  out  by 
previous  Congresses  and  now  being  im- 
plemented by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

A  number  of  polleagues  and  I  intend 
to  offer  amendments  on  the  floor  to 
restore  the  integrity  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  and  make  H.R.  3282  a  bill 
in  which  we  all  can  take  pride. 

•  As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee,  which 
developed  this  bill.  I  do  not  offer  these 
changes  lightly.  I  do  hope  that  my 
committee  colleagues,  as  well  as  the 
other  Members  of  this  body,  will  be 
able  to  support  our  amendments, 
which  will  be  available  to  all  t>efore 
the  bill  comes  to  the  floor.  However, 
since  neither  the  committee  report  nor 
the  final  version  of  the  bill  as  amend- 
ed in  full  committee  is  available  yet.  I 
will  limit  my  remarks  today  to  high- 
lighting the  provisions  of  concern. 

TEN-YEAR  PERMITS 

Under  current  law.  water  pollution 
discharge  permits  are  issued  for  5 
years.  H.R.  3282  would  extend  this  to 
10  years,  making  permits  immune,  for 
a  full  decade,  to  modifications  needed 
to  reflect  upgraded  water  quality 
standards,  or  changes  in  many  impor- 
tant pollution  control  requirements. 
While  EPA  and  the  States  currently 
have  a  considerable  backlog  of  per- 
mits, this  backlog  can  be  expected  to 
disappear  once  EPA  issues  all  of  its 
long-awaited  industrial  toxic  regula- 
tions. 

OWE-YXAR  EXTENSION  FOR  ELECTROPUITERS 
UNWARRANTED 

Electroplaters.  the  first  major  indus- 
try facing  pretreatment  controls,  have 
had  5  years  to  comply  with  pretreat- 
ment standards.  They  are  the  largest 
industrial  dischargers  of  toxic  metals 
into  sewage  treatment  plants,  dis- 
charging 50  million  pounds  of  highly 
toxic  cadmium,  lead,  other  metals  and 
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organic  chemicals  per  year.  EPA  has 
finally  issued  an  enforcement  strategy 
to  bring  electroplaters  into  compli- 
ance. 

H.R.  3282.  which  grants  them  up  to 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  current  dead- 
line, negates  EPA's  enforcement  strat- 
egy, and  rewards  a  category  of  indus- 
try which .  has  dragged  its  feet,  and 
spent  its  allotted  compliance  time  in 
court  rather  than  in  implementing 
cleanup.  Rewarding  the  footdraggers 
here  penalizes  the  competition  within 
the  industry  which  has  installed  con- 
trols, and  sends  a  signal  to  other  in- 
dustries that  delay  is  the  best  strategy 
as  well. 

INTEGRATED  FACILITIES 

Those  which  combine  wastes  from 
various  industrial  processes  into  one 
waste  stream,  discharge  large  amounts 
of  such  toxic  pollutants  as  lead,  chro- 
mium, cyanide,  copper  and  zinc  into 
sewage  treatment  plants.  Their  cur- 
rent compliance  deadline  is  June  1984. 
H.R.  3282  would  postpone  compliance 
with  the  first  standard  for  those  facili- 
ties for  up  to  a  year,  and  give  electro- 
platers an  extra  year  and  a  half  to 
comply.  Again,  the  need  for  this  meas- 
ure has  not  been  proven  to  outweigh 
the  environmental  damage  this  addi- 
tional release  of  toxics  into  the  envi- 
ronment will  cause. 

REOPENED  MINES 

H.R.  3282  contains  a  provision  which 
would  weaken  the  Surface  Mining  Act 
as  well  as  the  Clean  Water  Act  by  al- 
lowing coal  mining  companies  that 
want  to  remine  old  surface  mines  to 
treat  only  the  wastes  created  by  the 
new  operation  and  not  any  discharges 
from  the  old  site,  as  required  under 
current  law.  No  need  for  this  type  of 
relief  has  been  demonstrated,  and  it 
would  wreak  havoc  with  the  streams 
and  rivers  adjacent  to  coal  mining  op- 
erations. 

INCREASED  FUNDS  FOR  SPRAWL-CAUSING 
COLLECTOR  SEWERS 

H.R.  3282  restores  funding  eligibility 
for  collector  sewers,  the  lines  which 
run  from  individual  homes  to  the  cen- 
tral system.  Funding  for  these  sewers 
was  curtailed  in  the  1981  amendments, 
to  assure  that  scarce  dollars  were  di- 
rected to  pollution  control,  to  the 
treatment  plants  themselves,  rather 
than  to  very  costly  pipes  which  have 
little  or  no  bang  for  the  buck.  The 
Clean  Water  Act  already  permits  a 
State  to  use  up  to  20  percent  of  its 
construction  grant  allotment  for  these 
sewers  where  they  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary. We  need  to  concentrate  our  re- 
sources on  pollution  control  rather 
than  on  encouraging  urban  sprawl  and 
the  destruction  of  agricultural  lands. 

PRETREATMENT  FOR  CONVENTIONAL  POLLUTANTS 

Some  industries  discharge  large 
amounts  of  conventional  pollutants 
into  public  sewer  systems.  Currently, 
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EPA  can  require  additional  pretreat- 
ment of  these  pollutants  by  the  dis- 
charging industry  if  the  treatment 
plant  is  having  difficulty  meeting  its 
permit  limits.  H.R.  3282  would  limit 
enforcement  of  pretreatment  require- 
ments to  the  municipality,  and  prohib- 
it enforcement  against  industrial  dis- 
chargers where  the  design  or  oper- 
ation of  the  treatment  plant  are  inad- 
equate. This  precludes  enforcement 
flexibility  and  would  encourage  end- 
less lawsuits  over  whether  the  plsmt  or 
industry  was  at  fault,  and  hopelessly 
exacerbate  sewage  treatment  noncom- 
pliance. 

STORMWATER  RUNOFF  FROM  CERTAIN 
FACILITIES.  EXEMPTED 

Currently,  stormwater  runoff  from 
mining  sites  and  refineries  must  have 
a  permit  if  it  is  collected  and  dis- 
.charged  through  pipes.  H.R.  3282 
^ould  eliminate  permits  for  these  dis- 
charges if  the  stormwater  does  not 
corttain  toxic  pollutants  above  back- 
ground levels.  Unregulating  a  regulat- 
ed activity  would  remove  the  only 
means  of  monitoring  these  dis- 
charges—the permit— and  put  the 
burden  of  proof  on  EPA,  not  on  the 
polluter,  in  cases  where  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  determine 
background  levels  of  pollutants. 

ALASKA  PULPMILLS 

Pulpmills  in  the  lower  48  States 
have  complied  with  water  discharge 
requirements,  at  added  production 
costs.  H.R.  3282  would  give  two  mills 
in  Alaska  a  variance  which  EPA  has 
already  tentatively  denied,  and  give 
these  same  mills  not  only  the  right  to 
pollute  but  an  unfair  commercial  ad- 
vantage over  their  good  citizen  compe- 
tition. 

GROUND  WATER  PROTECTION 

Nonpoint  source  pollution  is  a  major 
cause  of  ground  water  contamination. 
In  many  areas  of  the  country,  EDB, 
other  pesticides,  and  fertilizers  have 
leached  into  drinking  water  supplies.  * 
The  nonpoint  source  control  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3282  currently  apply 
only  to  surface  waters.  The  authority 
of  this  bill  should  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude protection  of  ground  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
there  are  many  good  and  sound  provi- 
sions in  H.R.  3282,  which  deserve  to  be 
supported  by  the  Congress.  But  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  provisions  which 
undo  sections  of  existing  law  which 
have  not  been  proven  faulty.  My  hope 
at  this  point  is  that  the  House  will 
have  the  time  necessary  to  read  the 
final  version  of  the  bill,  the  report, 
and  to  let  us  make  our  case  for  the 
amendments  we  will  offer.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  make  this  good  bill 
a  l>etter  and  indeed  the  best  bill  possi- 
ble.* 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  COAL 
i      RESEARCH 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PEMKSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSEKTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  excerpt  from  a  speech  by 
Secretary  of  Energy  Donald  Hodel  ap- 
pears as  the  May  28  editorial  in  Chem- 
ical and  Engineering  News  and  is  evi- 
dence of  a  changing  attitude  toward 
coal  research  within  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

According  to  the  Secretary,  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  research 
into  finding  ways  to  bum  coal  cleanly. 
Much  of  this  research  is  being  done  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Energy  Technology 
Center,  located  in  my  district  near 
South  Park.  Pa.,  which  is  one  of  two 
remaining  federally  operated  research 
laboratories  in  the  coimtry. 

For  many  of  these  technologies,  the 
necessary  bridge  to  the  commercial 
marketplace  would  be  demonstration 
or  semiworks  projects  which  illustrate 
the  cost  effectiveness  and  maturity  of 
the  technologies.  Several  bills  current- 
ly pending,  including  my  bill,  H.R. 
5044.  the  National  Coal  Science,  Tech- 
nology, and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1984,  would  set  programs  to 
meet  this  need. 

I  was  further  heartened  a  month  ago 
when  Secretary  Hodel  phoned  me  in 
response  to  my  work  in  this  area  to  ex- 
press the  administration's  recognition 
of  an  unmet  need  in  the  area  of  coal 
technology  demonstrations. 

I  commend  Secretary  Hodel's  speech 
to  my  colleagues  as  a  lucid  explana- 
tion of  part  of  the  great  promise  of 
our  coal  research  program. 

Coal  Research 
(By  Donald  P.  Hodel) 

[The  Administration'sJ  fiscal  year  1985 
budget  reQuest  for  coal  research— at  $178 
million— represents  a  75  percent  increase 
over  our  budget  request  last  year.  And,  this 
comes  at  a  time  when  we  continue  to  try  to 
restrain  federal  budgets.  We  recognize  that 
these  requested  amounts  are  still  somewhat 
below  the  levels  appropriated  by  Congress, 
but  they  represent  a  great  increase  in  our 
commitment  to  this  area. 

The  budget  request  increases  are  directed 
principally  at  technologies  to  permit  coal  to 
be  burned  with  minimal  environmental 
impact,  such  as  flue  gas  cleanup,  gas  stream 
cleanup,  coal  preparation,  and  other  coal- 
cleaning  technologies. 

Promising  things  are  happening  In  the  re- 
search area: 

In  coal  combustion— where  fluidized-bed 
combustion  is  capable  of  removing  90  per- 
cent of  sulfur  dioxide  and  holding  nitrogen 
oxide  release  to  below  the  limits.  Technolo- 
gy is  now  commercially  available  and  eco- 
nomically competitive  for  mid-size  industrial 
boiler  applications.  At  last  count,  at  least  60 
fluidized-bed  systems  were  operating  in  this 
country  and  as  many  more  are  on  order. 
This  is  the  classic  example  of  success  where 
the  federal  government  performed  the  basic 
research  and  the  private  sector  is  developing 
the  technology  on  an  Industrial  scale. 
Nearly  every  boiler  manufacturer  in  this 
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country  today  either  offers  or  is  developing 
a  fluidized-bed  combustor. 

In  coal  preparation— where  new  opportu- 
nities are  being  found  to  remove  sulfur  and 
mineral  matter  at  or  near  the  mine  through 
fine  grinding,  physical  cleaning,  and  chemi- 
cal cleaning  where  we  hope  to  remove  or- 
ganic sulfur.  We've  made  quantum  leaps  in 
our  understanding  of  coal  chemistry,  and 
that  makes  it  likely  that  a  new  chemical 
cleaning  concept  wUl  cross  the  commercial 
threshold  in  the  early  1990s. 

In  scrubl)ers— where  opportunities  exist  to 
improve  today's  scrubbers,  both  for  new 
power  plants  and  for  retrofitting  existing 
plants.  At  the  Department  of  Energy,  our 
research  focus  In  to  develop  scrubber  sys- 
tems that  remove  90  percent  of  sulfur  diox- 
ides and  nitrogen  oxides— hoping  for  com- 
mercial potential  In  the  1990s. 

This  Administration  increasingly  has  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  research  across 
the  entire  frontier  of  energy  Issues,  In  an 
effort  to  push  back  technological  and  scien- 
tific boundaries.  We  seek  to  make  opportu- 
nities available  for  the  innovation  and 
imagination  of  the  private  sector  to  move 
forward  with  whatever  appears  to  be  appro- 
priate and  promising  teclinologies. 

I  l)elieve  that  In  my  lifetime  we  will  see 
what  a  layman  would  call  a  scientific  or 
technological  "breakthrough "  which  will 
change  the  way  In  which  energy  Is  pro- 
duced, consumed,  and  priced.  The  world's 
and  [the  U.S.'s]  energy  potential  Is  enor- 
mous. It  Is  the  science  of  conversion  that  Is 
difficult.  It  is  on  that  aspect  of  the  problem 
that  we  are  determined  to  place  emphasis. 
We  have  increased  our  expenditures  in  sci- 
entific research  In  the  hope  that  we  can 
move  closer  to  such  a  breakthrough.  When 
we  succeed,  whether  In  the  public  or  private 
sector,  development  and  commercialization 
fall  to  the  private  sector. 

We  all  recognize  that  If  we  don't  improve 
the  way  coal  Is  burned,  both  economically 
and  environmentally,  Intensiflted  pressures 
to  control  emissions  may  create  obstacles  to 
the  use  of  this  vital  resource. 

But  we  are  making  real  progress  in  re- 
search. Tremendous  opportunities  exist  for 
coal  to  play  an  Increasing  role  In  our  energy 
mix  without  compromising  our  environmen- 
tal objectives.* 


OILMAN  APPLAUDS  APPROPRIA- 
TION OF  FUNDS  FOR 
MAHWAH/SUFFERN  FLOOD 
CONTROL  PROJECT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
applaud  the  recent  actions  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee in  appropriating  $250,000 
for  the  continuation  of  planning  and 
engineering  of  the  Mahwah/Suffern 
flood  control  project. 

The  area  under  consideration  for 
flood  mitigtion  measures  is  located  in 
Mahwah,  N.J.  and  Suffern,  N.Y.  along 
the  Ramapo  River  from  the  Route  17 
bridge  upstream  to  the  New  Jersey- 
New  York  line,  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 4,200  feet  and  along  the 
Mahwah  River  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Ramapo  River.  The  principal 
problem     along     the     Ramapo     and 
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Mahwah  Rivers  is  flooding  caused  by 
overtopping  of  the  channel  banks. 

In  November  1977,  a  flood  resulting 
from  the  overflow  of  these  two  rivers 
caused  in  excess  of  $3,891,000  in  dam- 
ages to  both  private  and  public  proper- 
ty. More  recently,  in  April  1984,  flood- 
ing which  occurred  in  Rocldand 
County  prompted  a  Presidential  disas- 
ter declaration.  Among  the  areas  that 
were  particularly  hard  hit  were  the 
Village  of  Suffern  and  surrounding 
communities.  The  damage  which  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  flooding,  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  overflow  of 
the  Ramapo  River,  was  both  wide- 
spread and  extensive,  effecting  both 
business  and  residential  property. 

The  current  project  being  consid- 
ered, which  would  alleviate  the  recur- 
rent destructive  flooding  in  Mahwah/ 
Suffern  area,  is  being  studied  as  part 
of  the  Passaic  River  basin  (PRB) 
phase  I  advanced  engineering  and 
design  study  which  was  authorized  by 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1976  (Public  Law  94-587)  dated  Oc- 
tober 22,  1976).  The  current  study, 
which  separates  the  review  of  the 
Mahwah  and  Ramapo  Rivers  from  the 
mainstem  of  the  Passaic  River  basin, 
was  initiated  in  June  1979.  This  sever- 
ance was  undertaken  so  as  to  expedite 
the  review  of  the  Ramapo  and 
Mahwah  Rivers.  The  study  area  was 
approved  for  interim  study  in  April 
1982  and  the  draft  interim  report  was 
approved  in  March  1983.  The  final  in- 
terim report  was  approved  on  March 
21,  1984  by  the  board  of  engineers. 

With  the  recent  appropriation  of 
$250,000,  the  area  engineer  will  be  able 
to  initiate  the  drafting  of  the  General 
Design  Memorandum  as  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  enters  phase  II  of 
the  project.  It  is  clear  that  area  resi- 
dents have  suffered  far  too  long  from 
the  continuous  flooding  of  their 
homes  and  businesses.  I  believe  that 
this  most  recent  appropriation  is  an 
indication  of  commitment  by  my  col- 
leagues and  by  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  see  it  through  to  fruition 
with  all  due  speed.* 


GALENA  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATION 

HON.  JACiTnELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1984 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  to 
be  the  graduation  speaker  at  the 
Galena  Park  High  School  commence- 
ment exercise  tonight.  May  31,  1984. 
Because  of  important  votes  relating  to 
our  country's  national  defense,  I  had 
lo  remain  in  Washington  to  discharge 
my  congressional  duties  and  missed 
the  honor  of  being  with  the  1984  grad- 
uating class  of  Galena  Park  High 
School  in  person. 

I  have  submitted  for  the  Record  the 
remarks  that  I  had  planned  to  give  at 
the  commencement  exercise: 
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Trx  Most  Important  Decisions  in  One's 

Lips 
It  is  «  reftl  honor  for  me  to  address  the 
1984  graduating  class  of  Galena  Parli  High 
School.  I  think  that  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  begin  by  saying  "Congratulations!" 
to  you  on  this  night  of  accomplishment. 

I,  also,  want  to  congratulate  your  parents, 
your  brothers  and  sisters,  and  other  rela- 
tives—because tonight  is  a  shared  accom- 
plishment—an accomplishment  of  which  all 
who  care  about  you  should  be  proud. 

When  I  was  preparing  this  speech.  I 
thought  back  to  my  graduation  from 
Hiunble  High  School  14  years  ago.  It  was 
humid,  as  it  is  tonight,  my  graduation  robe 
was  hot  as  I'm  sure  yours  must  be.  and  I  was 
filled  with  mixed  emotions.  I  was  scared  be- 
cause of  uncertainty.  I  was  s^d  because  I  re- 
alized that  I  was  seeing  some  life-long 
friends  for  the  last  time  (which  has  proven 
to  be  the  case),  and  I  was  excited  about  the 
future,  the  challenge  of  things  to  come. 
And.  you  know,  the  purpose  of  a  graduation 
speaker  is  to  congratulate  you  on  this  ac- 
complishment, to  t>e  brief,  and  to  challenge 
and  advise  as  to  your  future. 

And  remembering  those  thoughts,  I  have 
a  few  thoughts  to  "share"— and  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  word  "share"— because  when 
I  was  your  age.  I  didn't  mind  someone  shar- 
ing something  with  me  if  that  person  was 
sincerely  interested  in  me.  but  I  never  liked 
someone  "preaching"  to  me  or  at  me  from 
some  pillar  or  soapbox. 

So.  tonight  I  have  a  few  thoughts  that 
pertain  to  the  most  important  decisions  that 
you  ever  have  to  make  in  your  life.  In  fact, 
the  text  of  my  remarks  comes  from  a 
sermon  that  I  heard  about  20  years  ago— a 
sermon  that  I  have  never  forgotten— a 
sermon  where  the  pastor  talked  about  the 
most  important  decisions  in  our  life.  And.  as 
I  have  grown  older  I  have  found  that  the 
pastor  was  absolutely  correct. 

He  said  that  one  of  the  most  important 
decisions  that  a  person  ever  has  to  make  is 
the  choice  of  a  marital  partner- a  husband 
or  wife.  And.  to  be  honest,  this  is  one  deci- 
sion that  I  can  be  of  little  help  with.  I  will 
only  say  that  I  think  God  has  someone  for 
each  of  us— and  we  should  be  patient  until 
that  person  is  presented.  Roni  Sue  and  I 
have  l)een  married  for  5  years,  and  I  will  say 
that  there  is  no  relationship  that  compares 
with  a  goodJtnarriage  and  hope  that  all  of 
you  are  prayerful  as  you  make  that  decision. 
The  second  major  decision  that  the  pastor 
tAlked  about  was  choosing  a  vocation— what 
you  plan  to  do  to  make  a  living  and  contrib- 
ute to  this  society.  And  this  decision  does 
have  a  double  edge— not  only  are  you  decid- 
ing what  you  want  to  do  to  make  a  living. 
you  are  also  a  contributor  to  this  system  of 
ours.  And.  I  think,  too  many  times  nowa- 
days, too  many  people  focus  only  on  them- 
selves—a "me"  philosophy  thinking  that 
somebody,  usually  the  federal  government 
owes  them  something. 

Well.  I  think  that  the  only  thing  that  we 
are  owed  is  equal  opportunity  to  compete  in 
a  country  free  from  outside  aggression.  And. 
there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  competition— it 
makes  aU  of  us  more  productive,  more  effi- 
cient and  allows  us  to  aspire  to  limitless 
heights. 

But  to  compete  effectively,  you  must  do 
several  things. 

Always  take  time  to  set  goals— even  if  the 
goals  may  seem  impossible  at  the  time.  The 
common  element  in  all  successful  people  is 
not  their  looks,  their  intelligence,  nor  their 
wealth.  It  la  their  ability  to  set  and  achieve 
goals.  Without  goals,  your  hours,  your  days, 
your  lives,  to  a  huge  extent  will  be  wasted. 
If  you  don't  set  goals,  you'll  be  like 
Fanner  Jones.  One  of  Parmer  Jones'  days 
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was    recently    recorded    in    his    Journal— it 
went  something  like  this: 

Decided  to  cut  the  hay.  Started  to  har- 
ness the  mules,  and  found  that  a  harness 
was  broken;  took  the  harness  to  the  bam. 
and  noticed  some  empty  sacks;  the  sacks 
were  a  reminder  that  some  potatoes  in  the 
cellar  needed  the  sprouts  removed;  went  to 
the  cellar  to  do  the  job.  and  noticed  the 
room  needed  sweeping;  went  to  the  house  to 
get  the  broom  and  noticed  the  woodbox  was 
empty;  went  to  the  woodpile,  and  noticed 
some  ailing  chickens;  decided  to  get  some 
medicine;  but  was  out  of  medicine;  so 
jumped  in  the  car  and  headed  for  the  veteri- 
narian's on  the  way,  ran  out  of  gas." 
Don't  l)e  a  Parmer  Jones— set  goals. 

Also,  to  compete  effectively  and  success- 
fully I  have  found  that  perspiration  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient.  I'm  sure  that  you  have 
gotten  a  lot  of  advice  from  your  parents- 
and  I'm  here  to  say  that  my  parents  grow 
smarter  each  day  that  I  grow  older— but  I 
would  imagine  that  your  parents  have  said 
"that  you  never  get  anything  of  value  for 
nothing".  And  usually  that  translates  into 
hard  work  and  making  sacrifice— and  I've 
certainly  found  that  true  in  my  life. 

When  I  was  8  years  old.  I  t>egan  working 
in  our  family  business.  Rosewood  Cemetery 
at  25  cents  an  hour— and,  I  got  all  of  the 
jobs  that  nobody  else  wanted— and  believe 
me  there  are  a  lot  of  jobs  that  nobody  wants 
in  a  cemetery. 

Then,  I  worked  my  way  through  under- 
graduate and  law  school  at  Baylor  Universi- 
ty selling  cemetery  property  door-to-door. 

Then  when  I  got  out  of  law  school,  I 
opened  up  my  law  practice  in  Humble  work- 
ing 6  days  a  week,  14  hours  a  day. 

When  I  ran  for  Congress.  I  knocked  on 
25,000  doors. 

As  your  Congressman,  I  have  held  150 
town  meetings  in  3Vi  years,  and  come  home 
just  about  every  weekend. 

And  in  my  lifetime.  I  have  never  found 
that  anything  that  is  worth  something  has 
come  without  hard  work— whether  its  sell- 
ing cemetary  property  or  representing 
525.000  people  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 

And  also  to  compete  successfully  one  must 
be  prepared— and  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  preparation  is  education.  Tonight, 
we  are  celebrating  one  aspect  of  your  educa- 
tion—but your  thirst  for  learning  should 
never  be  quenched.  In  fact.  I  think  we  only 
begin  to  approach  intelligence  when  we  re- 
alize how  little  we  actually  know. 

When  I  was  sitting  where  you  are  sitting 
14  years  ago.  I  thought  that  I  was  pretty 
smart— had  made  good  grades,  was  an  aca- 
demic hot-shot.  Then  I  went  to  Baylor  and 
found  that  there  were  a  host  of  other  aca- 
demic hot  shots  and  the  competition 
became  pretty  keen. 

But  I  made  good  grades,  weht  to  law 
school  and  then  found  that  the  competition 
became  even  more  difficult.  Got  out  of  law 
school,  set  up  my  practice  and  found  out 
that  my  clients  wanted  to  know  if  I  could 
represent  them  effectively. 

You  are  going  to  be  asked  that  question 
someday— whether  you  go  immediately  into 
the  workforce  or  go  on  to  college— someone 
is  going  to  ask,  "What  can  you  do  for  me?. 
What  can  you  do  for  my  business?" 

And  that  person  is  not  going  to  care  if  you 
were  the  most  popular,  dated  the  most,  were 
the  best  football  player,  was  all-state  in 
band? 

And  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  answer 
that  question— you  are  not  going  to  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  go  back  and  learn  and 
make-up  what  you  blew  off. 

So,  please  seize  your  educational  opportu- 
nities and  prepare  yourself  for  your  future 
vocation. 


May  31,  1984 
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The  third  decision  that  the  pastor  talked 
about  was  the  relationship  that  we  have 
with  our  country.  We  live  in  the  greatest 
country  that  has  ever  existed— but  our 
country  is  only  great  if  we  participate  be- 
cause through  participation  our  collective 
will  and  judgment  is  expressed  In  Washing- 
ton. Austin,  and  here  locally.  If  we  don't 
participate,  we  cannot  complain  if  govern- 
ment, at  whatever  level,  does  not  represent 
you. 

I  recently  went  to  West  Germany  (exam- 
ple of  East- West  Border). 

Regardless  of  your  level  of  participation 
your  mvolvement  keeps  the  United  States  a 
participative  and  representative  democra- 
cy—we all  have  a  duty  and  obligation  to  pre- 
serve the  freedoms  for  which  our  forefa- 
thers fought,  bled,  and  died. 

And  the  fourth  decision  that  the  pastor 
talked  about— and  the  most  important— was 
the  decision  that  we  must  all  make  as  to  our 
relationship  with  God.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  a  God,  that  he  sent  his  son,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  died  a  horrible  death  for  our 
sins,  who  rose  on  the  third  day.  and  whose 
resurrection  and  belief  in  Him  gives  us  the 
key  to  everlasting  salvation. 

And  you  might  ask  whether  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  talk  about  God  and  Jesus  Christ  at  a 
public  gathering  and  I  think  it  is  for  several 
reasons. 

Pirst.  when  our  forefathers  wrote  our  con- 
stitution with  the  Bill  of  Rights  they  meant 
for  us  to  have  freedom  of  religion  not  free- 
dom from  religion.  Their  purpose  in  creat- 
ing the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  was  to  prohibit  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional religion  as  had  existed  in  England- 
not  to  prohibit  religious  expressions  which 
many  in  this  country  now  want  to  prohibit. 

Secondly.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  talk 
about  God.  Jesus,  and  the  Bible  tonight  be- 
cause I've  been  asked  to  give  advice  to  you 
as  you  graduate  and  enter  a  new  phase  of 
your  life. 

And.  in  your  new  life,  your  future,  you  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  many  tough  deci- 
sions. I  urge  you  when  faced  with  tough  de- 
cisions to  always  turn  to  your  heavenly 
father  and  the  greatest  textbook,  the  Bible. 

When  I'm  faced  with  pressures  or  tough 
decisions.  I  turn  to  the  Bible.  For  example, 
the  issue  of  abortion  is  very  emotional- 
people  saying  that  there  should  be  a  choice. 
Well,  the  Bible  doesn't  talk  about  choice— 
the  Bible  talks  about  the  sanctity  of  Human 
life.  And  when  medical  science  defines  life 
as  beginning  at  conception,  "choice "  is  in 
conflict  with  the  Bible. 

Or  take  homosexuality— there  are  those 
who  say  that  homosexuality  is  an  "alternate 
lifestyle ".  But  the  Bible  in  Leviticus  says 
that  it  is  an  abomination. 

Or  take  the  issue  of  prayer— the  Bible  is 
constantly  referring  to  communication  with 
our  heavenly  father— the  Bible  says  nothing 
about  the  Supreme  Court  prohibiting 
prayer  in  public  places. 

So.  I  urge  you  when  faced  with  problems 
grekt  or  small— turn  to  your  Bible  and  com- 
municate with  your  heavenly  father. 

To  me.  these  are  the  major  decisions  that 
you  must  make  in  life— your  marital  part- 
ner, your  vocation,  your  relationship  with 
your  country  and  God- 
There  will  be  times  in  your  life  when  you 
may  feel  depressed  and  a  little  down.  Just 
remember  to  dust  off  your  dreams  and  re- 
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The  HouBC  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
sind  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wrio^). 


I 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC,  June  1,  1984. 
I    hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  June  4, 1984. 

Thomas  P.  0"Neiix.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  in  this  new  day,  we  pray  that 
the  brightness  of  Your  grace  and  the 
beauty  of  Your  creation  will  fill  our 
hearts  with  every  blessing.  With  so 
many  tensions  and  disappointments  in 
the  world  and  so  many  fears  in  the 
future,  may  Your  comforting  spirit 
ever  give  us  hope.  Encourage  us  to  use 
our  abilities  to  heal  the  hurts  between 
people  and  lessen  the  dangers  of  con- 
frontation and  conflict.  Give  us  and  all 
Your  people,  O  gracious  God,  the 
spirit  of  love  and  conciliation  and  may 
Your  benediction  be  with  us  all  our 
days.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal- stands  approved. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  for  the  consideration  of  bills 
under  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday.  June  6.  1984. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Williams). 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE.  RUNAWAY 
YOUTH.  AND  MISSING  CHIL- 
DREN'S ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1984 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  4971)  to  amend 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1989.  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4971 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ju- 
venile Justice,  Runaway  Youth,  and  Missing 
Children 's  Act  Amendments  of  1984  ". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  102.  Section  101(a)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  5601(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "account"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "accounted",  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "today"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "in  1974  and  for  less  than 
one-third  of  such  arrests  in  1983". 

12)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "and  in- 
adequately trained  staff  in  such  courts,  serv- 
ices, and  facilities"  after  "facilities". 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  "the 
countless,  abandoned,  and  dependent",  and 

14)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  "pre- 
vented" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
duced". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  103.  Section  102(a)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  142  U.S.C.  5602(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  d)  by  striking  out 
"prompt"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on- 
going", 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  an 
information  clearinghouse  to  disseminate" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  dissemina- 
tion of",  and 

13)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  inserting  "and 
homeless"  a/ter  "runaway". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  104.  Section  103  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  5603/  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "control.  ". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "for  neglected,  aban- 
doned, or  dependent  youth  and  other 
youth",  and 

(C)  by  inserting^  "juvenile"  after  "pre- 
vent", 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6)  strike  out  "services. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "services),  ". 

(3)  in  paragraph  (14)  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof 

(4)  in  paragraph  (15)  by  striking  out  the 
penod  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and 


(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(16)  the  term  'valid  court  order'  means  a 
court  order  given  by  a  juvenile  court  judge 
to  a  juvenile  who  has  been  brought  into 
court.  In  order  to  be  in  violation  of  a  valid 
court  order,  the  juvenile  must  first  have 
been  brought  into  the  court  and  made  sub- 
ject to  a  court  order.  The  juvenile  in  ques- 
tion would  have  to  have  received  adequate 
and  fair  warning  of  the  consequences  of  vio- 
lation of  the  order  at  the  time  it  was  issued. 
The  use  of  the  word  'valid'  permits  the  in- 
carceration of  juveniles  for  violation  of  a 
valid  court  order  only  if  they  received  their 
full  due  process  rights  as  specifically  enu- 
merated by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. ". 

TITLE  II-JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND 
DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 

OFFICE  OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION 

Sec.  201.  Section  201  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  5611)  is  amended— 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (e), 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

•(e)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Deputy 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  whose  function  shall 
be  to  supervise  and  direct  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  established  by  section  241  of  this 
Act.  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  also 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Administrator 
may  from  time  to  time  assign  or  delegate 
and  shall  act  as  the  Administrator  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Administra- 
tor. ",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (g). 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  5612(a))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "him"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Administrator". 

(b)  Section  202(c)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5612(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "him"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'his  functions"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  functions  of  the 
Administrator". 

CONCENTRATION  OF  FEDERAL  EFFORTS 

Sec  203.  (a)  Section  204(a)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  5614(a))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "his  functions"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  functions  of  the  Administrator". 

(b)  Section  204(b)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5614(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "he" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the  Adminis- 
trator", 

(21  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  'he" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Adminis- 
trator". 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  "and". 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  noor. 
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14)  in  paragraph  'Si  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ":  and", 
and 

(SI  by  inserting  after  paragraph  i6)  the  fol- 
lowing nerc  paragraph: 

"171  provide  for  the  auditing  of  monitor- 
ing systems  required  under  section 
223ial'15l  to  review  the  adequacy  of  such 
systems. ". 

Id  Section  204<€i  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  '42 
U.S.C.  S614'eli  IS  amended  by  striking  out 
"suttsection  'I'l"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsection  'li". 

Id)  Section  204ifi  of  the  Juvefiile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  <42 
use.  S6l4'fii  IS  amended- 

'II  by  striking  out  "him"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator '.  and 

'21  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator" 

'el  Section  204'gi  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  '42 
U S.C.  S614'git  IS  amended  by  striking  out 
"his  functions"  and  in.sertmg  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  functions  of  the  Administrator" 

'fi  Section  204'ii  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  oj  1974  '42 
U.S.C.  5614'iii  IS  amended- 

'II  by  sinking  out  title"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section",  and 

'21  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator". 

'g>  Section  204il>  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  '42 
U.S.C.  S614'lii  IS  amended - 

'II  in  paragraph  'li- 

'Al  by  striking  out  "section  204idi'li"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  'di'li" 
and 

'Bl  by  striking  out  "section  204'fi"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    subsection  'fi". 

'2i  m  paragraph  '2i- 

'Al  by  striking  out  "subsection  ''I'l"  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  'll". 
and 

'Bl  by  striking  out  "section  204iei"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsection  'el",  and 

I3i  m  paragraph  '3i- 

'At  by  striking  out  "him"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator",  and 

'Bl  by  striking  out  "subsection  'IT  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  'li" 

'h>  Section  204'mi  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  '42 
U.S.C.  5614'mii  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"7.5  percent"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "4 
per  centum". 

COORD/SATING  VOI'NIIL  OS  JVVENILE  Jl«TlCt 
AND  DCUNQrENCY  PREVESTION 

Sec.  204  'ai  Section  206'ai'li  oj  the  Juve 
nile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  142  use.  5616'aiili/  is  amended  by 
sinking  out  "Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration" and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Community  Services  ". 

'bl  Section  206'ci  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  '42 
U.S.C.  SSlS'cii  IS  amended  by  sinking  out 
"deliquency  programs"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "delinquency  programs  and.  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Board  on  Miss- 
ing Children,  all  Federal  programs  relating 
to  missing  and  exploited  children  ". 

'ci  Section  206iei  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  '42 
U.S.C.  5616'eli  is  amended  by  sinking  out 
"he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator". 

idi  Section  206'gi  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  '42 
U.S.C.  5616fgii  is  amended  by  sinking  out 
"SSOO.OOO"  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof 
■■S200.000". 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  JUVENILE 
Jl'STtCE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 

Sec.  205.  Section  207  of  the  Juvenile  Jus 
tice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
'42  use  5617'aii  is  repealed. 

TECHNICAL  AMEIVDMENTS 

Sec  206    'ai  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  De 
Imquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  '42  U.S.C 
5601  el  seq./  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  heading  for  subpart  I  of  part  B  of  title  II 
the  following  new  heading  for  section  221: 

AITHURITY  TO  MAKE  CKANTS". 

'bl  Section  222'bi  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  '42 
use  5632'bii  IS  amended- 

'll  by  sinking  out  "and  the  Trust  Tern- 
lory  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "the 
Trust  Terntory".  and 

'2i  by  inserting  ".  and  the  Comynonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Manana  Islands"  after  "Pa- 
cilic  Islands" 

."iTATE  PLANS 

Sec.  207.  'a/  Section  223'al  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  '42  use  5633'ali  is  amended- 

'  1>  paragraph  '3i— 

'Al  by  amending  subparagraph  iCi  to  read 
as  follows: 

'Ci  which  shall  include  'il  representa- 
tives of  pnvate  organizations,  including 
those  with  a  special  focus  on  maintaining 
and  strengthening  the  family  unit,  those 
representing  parents  or  parent  groups,  those 
concerned  with  delinquency  prevention  and 
treatment  and  with  neglected  or  dependent 
children,  and  those  concerned  with  the  qual- 
ity of  juvenile  justice,  education,  or  social 
senices  for  children:  'iii  representatives  of 
organizations  which  utilize  volunteers  to 
work  with  delinquents  or  potential  delin- 
quents: 'ml  representatives  of  community 
based  delinquency  prevention  or  treatment 
programs:  'ivi  representatives  of  business 
groups  or  bu.-iinesses  employing  youth:  ivl 
youth  workers  involved  with  allemativr 
youth  programs:  and  'vii  persons  with  spe- 
cial eipenence  and  competence  in  address- 
ing the  problems  of  the  family,  school  vio- 
lence and  vandalism,  and  learning  disabil 
ities.   .  and 

'Bl  in  subparagraph  'Fl  — 

'll  m  clause  'ill  by  sinking  out  "para- 
graph '1211 A I  and  paragraph  '131"  and  in 
sertmg  m  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  '12i. 
'131.  and  '14'".  and 

'III  m  clause  'ivi  by  sinking  out  "para- 
graph '12i'Ai  and  paragraph  '13i"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  '121. 
'13/  and  '14i". 

'2i  m  paragraph  I9i  by  inserting  "special 
education.  "  after  "education.  ". 

'3i  m  paragraph  '10l~ 

'A)  in  subparagraph  'El  by  inserting  ".  in- 
eluding  programs  to  counsel  delinquent 
youth  and  other  youth  regarding  the  oppor- 
tunities which  education  provides"  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

'Bl  m  subparagraph  'Fi  by  inserting  "and 
their  families"  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof. 

'Ci  m  subparagraph  'Hi— 

'll  in  clause  'ml  by  sinking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  thereof. 

'Ill  m  clause  <ivi  by  inserting  "or"  at  the 
end  thereof,  and 

'ml  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"'VI  involve  parents  and  other  family 
members  in  addressing  the  delinquency-re- 
lated problerns  of  juveniles:", 

'Di  m  subparagraph  di  by  sinking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof. 

'El  m  subparagraph  'Ji  by  inserting 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof,  and 


iFi  bi^  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"'Ki  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
provide  for  the  treatment  of  juveniles'  de- 
pendence on  or  abUse  of  alcohol  or  other  ad- 
dictive or  nofiaddictive  drugs:". 

'41  by  amending  paragraph  il2i  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'12i'Ai  provide  within  three  years  after 
submission  of  the  initial  plan  that  juveniles 
who— 

"'ll  are  charged  with  or  have  committed 
offenses  that  would  not  t>e  criminal  if  com- 
mitted by  an  adult: 

"'ill  have  committed  offenses  which  are 
not  found  to  constitute  violations  of  valid 
court  orders:  or 

"'ml  arc  such  nonoffenders  as  dependent 
or  neglected  children: 

shall  not  be  placed  in  secure  detention  fa- 
cilities or  secure  correctional  facilities:  and 

"'Bl  provide  that  the  State  shall  submit 
annual  reports  to  the  Administrator  con- 
taining a  review  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
State  to  achieve  the  deinstitutionalization 
of  juveniles  described  in  subparagraph  'Al 
and  a  review  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
State  to  provide  that  such  juveniles,  if 
placed  in  facilities,  are  placed  in  facilities 
which - 

"'ll  are  the  least  restrictive  alternatives 
appropnatc  to  the  needs  of  the  child  and  the 
community  involved: 

"'III  are  m  reasonable  proximity  to  the 
family  and  the  home  communities  of  such 
juveniles,  and 

"'ml  provide  the  senices  described  m  sec- 
tion 103111:". 

'5/  by  amending  paragraph  1141  to  read  as 
.follows: 

"'141  provide  that,  beginning  after  the 
five-year  penod  following  December  8.  1980. 
no  juvenile  shall  be  detained  or  confined  m 
any  jail  or  lockup  for  adults,  except  that  the 
Administrator  shall,  through  1989.  promul- 
gate regulations  which  make  exceptions 
with  regard  to  the  detention  of  juveniles  ac- 
cused of  nonstatus  offenses  who  are  await- 
ing an  initial  court  appearance  pursuant  to 
an  enforceable  State  law  requiring  such  ap- 
pearances withm  twenty-four  hours  of  cus- 
tody 'excluding  weekends  and  holidaysi  pro- 
tided  that  such  exceptions  are  limited  to 
areas  which  — 

"'ll  are  outside  a  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area. 

"'Ill  have  no  existing  acceptable  alterna- 
tive placement  available,  and 

"'ml  are  m  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  '131.". 

'61  m  paragraph  '18>— 

'Al  by  sinking  out  "arrangements  are 
made"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ar- 
rangements shall  be  made", 

'Bl  by  striking  out  "Act.  Such"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Act  and  shall  provide  for 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  protective 
arrangements  established  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  such". 

'CI  m  subparagraph  <Dl  by.  inserting 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof, 

iDi  m  subparagraph  'El  by  striking  out 
the  penod  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and 

lEl  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
such  paragraph, 

'71  by  sinking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of 

I8>  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (17),  (18). 
(191,  (201.  (211.  and  (221  as  paragraphs  (18), 
(19),  (201,  '211,  '221.  and  123),  respectively, 
and 


(9)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (16)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(17/  prvvide  assurance  that  consider- 
ation will  be  given  to  and  that  assistance 
will  be  available  for  approaches  designed  to 
strengthen  and  maintain  the  family  units  of 
delinquent  and  other  youth  to  prevent  juve- 
nile delinquency.  Such  approaches  should 
include  the  involvement  of  grandparents  or 
other  extended  family  members  when  possi- 
'  ble  and  appropriate;". 

GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  208.  Section  224  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  5601  et  seq.l  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  22«.  (ai  From  not  less  than  15  per 
centum,  but  not  more  than  25  per  centum,  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
part,  the  Administrator  shall  by  making 
grants  to  and  entering  into  contracts  with 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, institutions,  or  individuals  to  do 
each  of  Oie  following  during  each  fiscal 
year:  I 

"(IJ  develop  and  maintain  community 
based  alternatives  to  traditional  forms  of 
institutionalization  of  juvenile  offenders; 

"(21  develop  and  implement  effective 
means  of  diverting  juveniles  from  the  tradi- 
tional jut^enile  justice  and  correctional 
system,  including  restitution  and  reconcili- 
ation projects  which  test  and  validate  select- 
ed arbitration  models,  such  as  neighborhood 
courts  or  panels,  and  increase  victim  satis- 
faction while  providing  alternatives  to  in- 
carceration for  detained  or  adjudicated  de- 
linquents: 

"(31  develop  statewide  programs  through 
the  use  of  subsidies  or  other  financial  incen- 
tives designed  to— 

"(Al  remove  juveniles  from  jails  and  lock- 
ups for  adults; 

"(B)  replicate  juvenile  programs  designat- 
ed as  exemplary  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice;  ot 

"(Ci  establish  and  adopt,  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, standards  for  the  improvement  of  juve- 
nile justiae  within  each  State  involved; 

"(4)  develop  and  support  programs  to  en- 
courage ihe  improvement  of  due  process 
available  to  juveniles  in  the  juvenile  justice 
system; 

"(5)  detelop  and  implement  model  pro- 
grams, relating  to  the  special  education 
needs  of  delinquent  and  other  youth,  which 
develop  locally  coordinated  policies  and 
programs  among  education,  juvenile  justice, 
and  social  service  agencies;  and 

"(6)  develop  model  programs  to  strengthen 
and  maintain  the  family  unit  in  order  to 
prevent  or  treat  juvenile  delinquency. 

"(b)  From  any  special  emphasis  funds  re- 
maining available  after  grants  and  con- 
tracts art  made  under  sul)section  (a),  but 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized,  by  making  grants  to 
and  entering  into  coniracts  with  public  arid 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations, 
institutions,  or  individuals,  to  develop  and 
implement  new  approaches,  techniques,  atid 
methods  designed  to— 

"(1)  improve  the  capability  of  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  to  pro- 
vide services  'for  delinquents  and  other 
youth  to  kelp  prevent  juvenile  delinquency; 

"(2)  develop  and  implement,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Education,  model 
programs  and  methods  to  keep  students  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  to 


prevent  unwarranted  and  arbitrary  suspen- 
sions and  expulsions  and  to  encourage  new 
approaches  and  techniques  with  respect  to 
the  prevention  of  school  violence  and  van- 
dalism; 

"(3)  develop  and  support  programs  stress- 
ing advocacy  activities  aimed  at  improving 
services  to  youth  impacted  by  the  juvenile 
justice  system'; 

"14)  develop,  implement,  and  support,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
other  public  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations and  business  and  industry  pro- 
grams for  youth  employment; 

"(S)  develop  and  support  programs  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  enable  State  legisla- 
tures to  consider  and  further  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  both  by  amending  Slate  laws  if 
necessary,  and  devoting  greater  resources  to 
those  purposes; 

"(6)  develop  and  implement  programs  re- 
lating to  juvenile  delinquency  and  learning 
disabilities,  including  on-the-job  training 
programs  to  assist  law  enforcement  person- 
nel and  juvenile  justice  personnel  to  more  ef- 
fectively recognize  and  provide  for  learning 
disabled  and  other  handicapped  juveniles; 
and 

"(7)  develop  and  implement  special  em- 
phasis prevention  and  treatment  programs 
relating  to  juveniles  who  commit  serious 
crimes. 

"(c)  Not  less  than  30  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  for  grants  and  contracts 
under  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
grants  to  and  contracts  with  private  non- 
profit agencies,  organizations,  or  institu- 
tions which  have  had  experience  in  dealing 
with  youth. 

"(d)  Assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
lion  shall  be  available  on  an  equitable  basis 
to  deal  with  female,  minority,  and  disad- 
vantaged youth,  including  mentally,  emo- 
tionally, or  physicaik/  handicapped  youth. 

"(e)  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  for  grants  and  contracts 
under  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
grants  and  contracts  designed  to  address  the 
special  needs  and  problems  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. ". 

APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Section  225(bJ  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  5635(bl>  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  12)  by  inserting  "'such 
purpose  or  purposes  shall  be  specifically 
identified  in  such  application)"  before  the 
semicolon, 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  ", 
when  appropriate"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(if  such  local  agency  exists)",  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  out  "indi- 
cate" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "attach  a 
copy  of". 

(b)  Section  225(c)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5635 (O)  is  amended— 

<1)  by  inserting  "and  for  contracts"  after 
"for  grants",  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "delin- 
quents and  other  youth  to  help  prevent  de- 
linquency" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ad- 
dress juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency prevention". 

(c)  Section  225  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5635)  is  amended— 

11)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e),  and 

(2)  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 


"(dl  New  programs  selected  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  Amendments  of  1984 
for  assistance  under  section  224  shall  be  se- 
lected through  a  competitive  process  to  be 
established  by  the  Administrator.  As  part  of  . 
such  process,  the  Administrator  shall  an- 
nounce publicly  the  availability  of  funds  for 
such  assistance,  the  general  criteria  applica- 
ble to  the  selection  of  applicants  to  receive 
such  assistance,  and  a  description  of  the 
processes  applicable  to  submitting  and  re- 
viewing applications  for  such  assistance. ". 

(dl  Section  225  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  50351  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(fl  Notification  of  grants  and  contracts 
made  under  section  224  (and  the  applica- 
tions submitted  for  such  grants  and  con- 
tracts) shall,  upon  being  made,  be  transmit- 
ted by  the  Administrator,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Senate. ". 

USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  210.  Section  227(cl  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  56371c)/  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  224<a/'7/"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
224ib/(3/". 

PA  YMENTS 

SEC.  211.  'a)  Section  228'a)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  5638(a//  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Administrator". 

(b)  Section  228(d/  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  '42 
U.S.C.  5638(d//  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator". 

'c/  Section  228'e)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5638(e//  is  amended— 

(1/  by  striking  out  "him"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator",  and 

(2/  by  striking  out  "section  224(a/(5/"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  224(a/(3/". 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND 
DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 

Sec.  212.  (a/  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5601  et  seq./  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  heading  for  part  C  of  title  II  the  follow- 
ing new  heading  for  section  241: 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  JU- 
VENILE JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PREVEN- 
TION". 

lb)  Section  241(b)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5651(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  201(f)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  201(e)". 

(c)  Section  241(d)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  565 I'd))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Institute 
to  provide— 

"(1)  a  coordinating  center  for  the  collec- 
tion, preparation,  and  dissemination  of 
useful  data  regarding  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency:  and 

"(2)  appropriate  training  (including 
training  designed  to  strengthen  and  main- 
tain the  family  unit)  for  representatives  of 
Federal,  State,  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, teachers  and  special  education  person- 
nel, family  counselors,  child  welfare  work- 
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en,  juvenile  judges  and  judicial  personnel,  lAi  by  striking  out  ■or  who  are"  and  in-  under  section  241<f),  and  while  traveling  in 

probation  personnel  correctional  personnel  serting  in  lieu  thereof    ■working  with  or",  connection    with   such   participation,   each 

(including  volunteer  lay  personnels,  persons  and  person    so    participating   shall    be   allowed 

associated      with     law-related     education.  iBi  by  striking  out    'and  juvenile  offend-  travel  expenses,  including  a  per  diem  allow- 

youth  workers,  and  representatives  of  pn  ers'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  :  juvenile  ance   in   lieu   of  subsistence,    in   the  same 

vate  agencies  and  organuations  with  specif-  offenders,  and  their  families  ".  manner  as  persons  employed  intermittently 

ic  experience  in  the  prevention  and  treat-  (2/  tn  paragraph  '2J  by  striking  out   'work-  in  Government  service  are  allowed  travel  ex- 

ment  of  juvenile  delinquency.  ".  shop"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'work-  penses  under  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 

<d)  Section  241  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  shops",  and  States   Code.    No  consultation  fee   may  be 

Delinquency    Prevention    Act    of   1974    I42  '3i    in    paragraph    131    by    striking    out  paid  to  such  person  for  such  participation.". 

U.S.C.  S651J  is  amended—  'teachers'  and  all  that  follows  through  the  ici  Section  250  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 

(I)  by  redesignating  subsection  <f)  as  sub-  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  Delinquency    Prevention    Act    of    1974    142 

section  Igl.  following:    'teachers  and  special  education  U.S.C.    566V    is    amended    by   striking   out 

(2/ by  iriserting  after  subsection  lei  the  fol  personnel,  family  counselors,  child  welfare  Sec.    250."  and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 

lowing  new  subsection:  workers,  juvenile  judges  and  judicial  person-  Sec.  248.  ". 

■If J  The  Administrator,  acting  through  the  nel  probation  personnel  lincluding  volun-  establishment  of  law-related  edvcatios 

Institute  shall  provide  not  less  frequently  leer  lay  personnel),  persons  associated  with  resource  cester 

than  once  every  two  years,  for  a  national  law-related  education,    youth   workers,   and  ,,,_.,           ,     ,     ,             ^  r.  . 

man  oretc  rvcrv  mu  yru  o.  jw  „,„„„,,„/,„„,    ,,.,/h    ^ntrtf^r    ^TTwnpnrp    in  SEC.  221.  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 

conference  of  member  representatives  from  organizations    uitfi    specvic    experience    in  D.„..„„,i„„    a^i   r,f   ia-7A    ,ao    ir  c  i- 

State  advisory  groups  for  the  purpose  of-  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenile  de  «"^"CV   Prevention  Act  of  1974    142   U.S^C 

",..     J              "»»~j           ___,„_      w„»„  hnnuprtfj,  nnH"  5601  et  seq.)  IS  amended  by  inserting  after 

'IV     disseminating     information,     data,  iinquency.  ana  .  ,„„.,„„  ojJ  <».»  f«i»«,„.«„  ,.»;„  ..«^»,v,^- 

_,      .         .           J    J     i.         „      „_w    „ section  24a  the  following  new  section. 

standards,   advanced   techniques,    and   pro-  repealer 

gram  modeU  developed  through  the  Institute  ^^.^   215.  Section  245  of  the  Juvenile  Jus  'law-related  education  resource  center 

and  through  programs  funded  under  section  dee  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  "Sec.  249.  la)  There  is  hereby  established 

224  of  this  title:  142  U.S.C.  56551  is  repealed.  wilhm  the  Institute  a  Law-Related  Educa- 

■'12)  reviewing  Federal  policies  regarding  annual  report  ''°"    Resource   Center   (referred    to   in    this 

juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  prevention:  ,  ,    „     .         ,,,,.,.,           ,     ,  part  as  the  Center"). 

■■I3>  advising  the  Administrator  with   re-  Sec  216^  Section  246  of  the  Jui-eriilc  Jus-  ..^^^     ^^     Administrator,      through     the 

sped  to  particular  functions  or  aspects  of  '«// °"'' ^''"''"'■"'•''  P^^^'^^'^O'^  ^^t  of  1974  ^^^^^^    ^^  authonzed  to  provide,  either  di- 

the  work  of  the  Office:  and  '•'^^if     ,    ,1     "  T'ic       7«  •■       w      .    /  redly  or  through  grants  or  contracts,  for- 

•141  advising  the  President  and  Congress  '1'  "^  sinking  out    Sec.  246.    and  insert 

with  regard  to  State  perspectives  on  the  op-  "«»  «"  'x""  thereof  "Sec.  245.  .  and 

eration  of  the  Office  and  Federal  legislation  <2>  ^"^ f'"*'"'  °"'  ZZ'^'fL  Tnn^Tr.  educational  agencies  and  institutions  to  im 

pertaining  to  juvenile  justice  and  delinquen  tion.   training,   and     each  place  it  appears 

cy  prevention. "".  and 


■IT)   technical  assistance  at   the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels  to  public  and  private 


and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "training  and' 

REPEALER 


plemenl  and  replicate  law-related  education 

delinquency  prevention  programs: 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow  repealer  ,.,2y  delinquency  prevention  training  pro- 

tng  new  subsection:  Sec.  217.  Section  247  of  the  Juvenile  Jus-  grams  and  materials  for  persons  who  are  re- 

■ih)  Any  grant  or  contract   made   under  tice  and  Delinquencv  Prevention  Act  of  1974  sponsible  for  the  implementation  of  law-re- 

this  part  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Juve  ,42  U.S.C  5657)  is  repealed.  lated  education  programs  in  elementary  and 

nile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  e.stablishment  of  training  prouram  secondary  schools: 

Amendments  of  1984  shall  be  selected  Section  248  of  the  Juvenile  "'3)  research,  demonstration,  and  evalua- 
through  a  competitive  process  to  be  estab-  ■^'^'  -i"  'a'!>eciion  ':i«  OJ  ine  ■f^icnue  „,„(,,„,„,  desianed  to  determine  the 
J..I.-W  ».„  »h^  jrf™,..,„/ro/«r  A,  T>i,ri  nf  <!,ifh  Justice  and  Delinquency  Ad  oj  1974  (42  Hon  programs  aesignea  10  aeiermme  me 
lished  by  the  Administrator.  As  part  of  such  amended  bv  striking  out  most  effective  means  of  implementing  and 
process,  the  Administrator  shall  announce  ^ff  248  "  and  Zerting  in  i"u  thereof  replicating  law-related  education  programs 
publicly  the  availability  of  funds  for  such  .|^  .  4/„  "^'^"''^^  '"  '"-"  ""■^'•°-'  unorder  to  maximize  their  potential  for  de- 
grant  or  contract,  the  general  criteria  appli  ■="'  section  ■'48(b)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Iinquency  prevention:  and 
cable  to  the  selection  o  applicants  to  receive  ^^''J  ^^[,';°^,;tyPrevention^^^^^  "'4)  dissemination  of  information  con- 
such  grant  or  contract^  and  a  description  of  l""!  ^''^l^s^TuamTnded  to  read  as  fol-  ceming  the  findings  of  such  research,  dem- 
the  processes  applicable  to  submitting  and  (^ ^  «-  o  is  amna  a  onslration.  and  evaluation  programs, 
renewing  applications  for  such  grant  or  ..^^^  Enrollees  in  the  training  program  es-  "'O  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  tenn 
'"°r;"',,,  ^^^,,^„  ,..  ^f  ,,,^  ,„,.^„,,^  ,,,•  tabhshed  under  this  section  shall  be  drawn  law  related  education"  means  education 
,J/Lw  iL;.t^^V,^2.;/p,^.^nLr,  l^?o^  ,Q7J  '^om  Correctional  and  law  enforcement  per  which  provides  nonlawyers.  especially  s/h- 
i/r/c  i6Sr.7aJ^Td^d  rr^ad  a/'o7  ^°'""-'-  "■"^"''^^  '""'  ^P''^"''  education  per-  dents,  with  knowledge  and  skills  pertaining 
(42  use  5653)  is  amendid  to  read  as  fol-  ^^^^^^     ^^^^^^    counselors,     child     welfare  to  the  taw.  the  legal  process,  and  the  legal 

*"  workers,  juvenile  judges  and  judicial  person  system,  and  the  fundamental  principles  and 

"EVALUATION  functions  ^^^    correctional  personnel   (including   vol-  values  upon  which  these  are  based. 

"Sec.  243.  The  National  Institute  for  Jure-  unteer   lav    personnel),    persons    associated  "idi  Not  less  than  25  per  centum,  but  not 

nile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  is  with  law-related  education,  youth   workers,  more  than  30  per  centum,  of  the  funds  arail- 

authorued  to—  and  representatives  of  private  agencies  and  able  to  carry  out  this  part,  shall  be  available 

"IV  conduct,   encourage,    and  coordinate  organizations    uilh    specific    experience    m  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section."". 

evaluation  of  new  programs  and   methods  the  prevention  and  treatment  0/ juvenile  de-  authorization  of  appropriations 

which  show  promise  of  making  a  contnbu-  Iinquency  '".  „        ,„„          ^u     ,           .     ,     ,             _i  r^ 

tion  toward  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  technical  amfsoment  ^"    "'     "'  ^'"'  ■""''""''  "^"*"""  """  ^^ 
juvenile     delinquency,     particularly     with 


Imqucncv  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 


regard   to  those  seeking  to  strengthen   and 
maintain  the  family  unit: 

"(2l  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  all  juve- 
nile  delinquency   programs    assisted    under 


Sfc    219   Section  249  of  the  Juvenile  Jus  $601  el  seq.i  is  amended  bv  inserting  after 

tice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad  of  1974  the  heading  for  part  D  of  title  II  the  follow- 

142  use   56601  1.1  amended  bv  sinking  out  mg  ,iru  heading  lor  section  261: 
"Sec.    249."    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 


authorization  of  appropriations  . 

this  title  in  order  to  determine  the  results  *^'    '""■  ,(,1  j-^p  fj^sl  sentence  of  section  261ia)  of 

and  effectiveness  of  such  programs:  trainino  pkocram  ^^,,  ^,^,.p„,;p  justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 

"ij)    provide  for   the   evaluation    of  any  Sec.  220.  ia>  The  heading  for  section  250  of  icntion  Ad  of  1974   i42   U.S.C.  5671(a))  is 

other  Federal  State,  or  local  juvenile  delin  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre-  amended- 

quency  program,  upon  the  request  of  the  Ad  lention    Act    of    1974    i42    U.SC.    5661)    is  1 1 1  bv  sinking  out    ending  September  30. 

mtnUtrator:  and  amended  to  read  as  follows:  jg^j-  ^J^f^  ^n  that   follows  throuph     "1983. 

■■(4)  disseminate  the  results  of  such  eval  participation  in  training  prouram  and  and  ^ptember  30."".  and 

uation  activities  particularly  to  persons  ac  .state  adm.sory  group  conferences".  121  by  inserting  before  the  penod  the  fol- 

tively  working  m  the  field  of  juvenile  delm  ,^^  Section  250ic>  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  lowing:  "".  1985.  1986.  1987  1988.  and  1989". 

quency.  ^^^  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad  of  1974  (42  (c)  Section  261ib)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 

training  rvNCTluNS  use    5661IC))  IS  amended  to  read  as  fol-  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 

Sec.  214.  Section  244  of  the  Juvenile  Jus  lows:                                           ^  U.S.C.  5671(b))  is  amended  by  sinking  out 

tice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad  of  1974  "(ci   While  participating  as  a  trainee  in  "section  261(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 

142  U.S.C.  5654)  is  amended—  the  program  established  under  section  246  or  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974"  and  iri- 

/V  m  paragraph  (V—  while  participating  m  any  conference  held  serting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  laJ"". 


Id)  Section  261  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delin-  quency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  142 
U.S.C.  567V  is  amended— 

(V  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section Id/,' 

12)  by  inserting  after  subsection  lb)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"lO  Of  such  sums  as  are  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

•'IV  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  part  A;- 

"12)  not  less  that  90  per  centum  shall  be 
available  lo  carry  out  part  B:  and 

"13)  7  per  centum  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  part  C.  ",  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"lel  No  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  may  be  used  for  any 
biomedicai  or  behavior  control  experimenta- 
tion on  irtdividuals  or  any  research  involv- 
ing such  etperimentation. ". 

TITLE  ni-RUNAWAYAND  HOMELESS 
I  YOUTH 

I  RULES  * 

Sec.  301.  Section  303  of  the  Runaway  and 
Homeless    Youth    Act    142    U.S.C.    5702/    is 
amended  lo  read  as  follows: 
■rules 

■Sec.  393.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  thereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  us  the  Secretary')  may  issue  such 
rules  as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title': 

purposes  of  grant  program 

Sec.  30i.  la)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Run- 
away and  Homeless  Youth  Act  142  U.S.C. 
57111a))  it  amended  by  inserting  "and  their 
families "  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of 

fb)  Section  31  lib)  of  the  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  Act  142  U.S.C.  57ll(b)>  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  to  the  families  of 
such  juveniles"  t>efore  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

BUaiBIUTY 

Sec.  30i.  Section  312lbt  of  the  Runaway 
and  Homeless  Youth  Act/42  U.S.C.  5712)  U 
amended— 

11)  in  paragraph  12)  by -striking  out  "por- 
tion "  and  inserting -in  lieu  thereof  "propor- 
tion". 

12)  in  paragraph  13)  by  striking  out  "(if 
such  action  is  required  by  State  law)", 

13)  in  paragraph  IS)  by  striking  out  "par- 
ents" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fami- 
lies", and 

14)  in  paragraph  (6/  by  striking  out  ""par- 
ents '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "family 
members". 

GRANTS  to  private  AGENCIES,  STAFFING 

Sec.  304.  Section  314, of  the  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5714)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "house"  and  i'nsert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "center". 

ADOmONAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  365.  The  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5701  et  seq.)  U  amend- 
ed- 

II)  by  redesignating  sections  315  and  316 
as  sections  31 7  and  318.  respectively,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  314  the  fol- 
lo'wing  new  sections: 

"assistance  IX)  POTENTIAL  GRANTEES 

"Sec.  315.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  as- 
sistance lo  potential  grantees  interested  in 
establishing  runaway  and  homeless  youth 
centers.  Such  assistance  shall/eonsist  of— 

"(V  ir^fbrmation  on  steps  rweessary  to  es- 
tablish   a    runauMV    and    homeless    youth 


center,  including  information  on  securing 
space  for  such  center,  obtaining  insurance, 
staffing,  and  establishing  operating  proce- 
dures; 

"(2)  information  and  assistance  in  secur- 
ing local  private  or  public  financial  support 
for  the  operation  of  such  center,  including 
information  on  procedures  utilized  by 
grantees  under  this  title:  and 

"(3)  information  on  the  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  runaway  youth  cen- 
ters in  the  geographical  area  identified  by 
the  potential  grantee  involved. 

"lease  of  surplus  FEDEfUL  FACILITIES  FOR  USE 
AS  RUNA  WA  Y  AND  HOMELESS  YOUTH  CENTERS 

"Sec.  316.  la)  The  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  cooperative  lease  arrangements  with 
States,  localities,  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  to  provide  for  the  use  of  surplus 
Federal  facilities  transferred  by  the  (jeneral 
Services  Administration  to  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  use  as 
runaway  and  homeless  youth  centers  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that— 

"(V  the  applicant  involved  has  suitable  fi- 
nancial support  necessary  to  operate  a  run- 
away and  homeless  youth  center; 

"12)  the  applicant  is  able  to  demonstrate 
the  program  expertise  required  to  operate 
such  center  in  compliance  with  this  title, 
whether  or  not  the  applicant  is  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  part;  and 

"(3)  the  applicant  has  consulted  with  and 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment in  which  the  facility  is  located. 

"(b)(1)  Each  facility  made  available  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  available  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  and  no 
rent  or  fe6  shall  be  charged  to  the  applicant 
in  connection  with  use  of  such  facility. 

"(2)  Any  structural  modifications  or  addi- 
tions to  facilities  made  available  under  this 
section  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States.  All  such  modifications  or  ad- 
ditions may  be  made  only  after  receiving  the 
prior  written  apnsent  of  the  Secretary  or 
other  appropriate  officer  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. ". 
REOR  G/trnzA  TION 

Sec.  306.  Part  C  of  the  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5741)  is  re- 
pealed. 

A  UTHORIZA  TION  OF  APPROPRIA  TIONS 

Sec.  307.  la)  Part  D  of  the  Runaway  and 
HomeUss  Youth  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5751)  is  re- 
designated as  part  C. 

(b)  The  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act 
142  U.S.C.  5701  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  heading  for  part  D  the  follow- 
ing new  heading  for  section  341: 

'  'a  UTHORIZA  TfON  OF  A  PPR  OPRIA  TIONS ' '. 

Ic)  Section  341(a)  of  the  Runaway  and 
HomeUss  Youth  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5751(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
$26,250,000  for  fiscal  year  1985;  $27,600,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986;  $28,950,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987;  $30,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1988; 
and  $31,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. ". 

(d)  Section  341(b)  of  the  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5751(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Associate". 

(e)  Section  341  of  the  Runaway  and  Home- 
less Youth  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5651)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  may  be  used  for  any  program  or  activ- 
ity which  is  not  specifically  authorized  by 
this  title;  or 


"(2)  may  be  combined  with  funds  appro- 
priated under  any  other  Act  if  the  purpose  of 
combining  such  funds  is  to  make  a  single 
discretionary  grant  or  a  single  discretionary 
payment. ". 

(f)  Section  341  of  the  Runaway  and  Home- 
less Youth  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5757)  is  redesignat- 
ed as  section  331. 

TITLE  IV-MISSINGCHILDRENS 
ASSISTANCE 

ASSISTANCE  RELATING  TO  MISSING  CHILDREN 

Sec.  400.  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5601  et  seq.).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  IV-MISSING  CHILDREN 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as.  the 
'Missing  Children 's  Assistance  Act '. 

■■FINDINGS 

"Sec.  402.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that- 

'■(1)  each  year  thousands  of  children  are 
abducted  or  removed  from  the  control  of  a 
parent  having  legal  custody  without  such 
parent's  consent.  under  circumstances 
which  immediately  place  them  in  grave 
danger; 

■■(2)  many  of  these  children  are  never  re- 
united with  their  families; 

"(3)  often  there  are  no  clues  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  these  children; 

■■(4)  many  missing  children  are  at  great 
risk  of  both  physical  harm  and  sexual  ex- 
ploitation; 

■■(5)  in  many  cases,  parents  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials  have  neither  the  re- 
sources nor  the  expertise  to  mount  expanded 
search  efforts; 

■■(6)  abducted  children  are  frequently 
moved  from  one  locality  to  another  requir- 
ing the  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
local.  State,  and  Federal  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts; 

■'(7)  on  frequent  occasions,  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  and  others  searching  for 
children  quickly  exhaust  all  leads  in  missing 
children  cases  and  require  assistance  from 
distant  communities  where  the  children 
may  be  located:  and 

'■(8)  Federal  assistance  is  urgently  needed 
■  to  coordinate  and  assist  in  efforts  to  address 
this  interstate  problem. 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  403.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 
■■(1)  the  term  'missing  child'  means  arty  in- 
dividual less  than  18  years  of  age  who  disap- 
pears if  the  circumstances  surrounding  such 
individual's  disappearance  indicate  that 
such  individual  may  possibly  have  6een  06- 
ducted  or  that  such  individual  may  possibly 
have  been  removed  from  the  control  of  a 
parent  having  legal  custody  of  such  individ- 
ual without  such  parent's  consent;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

"DUTIES  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall— 

"(1)  issue  such  rules  as  the  Administrator 
considers  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  this  title; 

"(2)  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  ensure  that 
there  is  effective  coordination  among  all 
federally  funded  programs  relating  to  miss- 
ing children  (including  the  preparation  of 
an  annual  comprehensive  plan  for  assuring 
such  coordination); 

"(3)  allocate  staff  and  resources  which  are 
adequate  to  properly  carry  out  the  responsi- 
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bilitiei   of  the  Administrator   pursuant    to 
this  title: 

"(4)  compile,  publish,  and  disseminate  an 
annual  summary  describing  and 'evaluating 
recently  completed  Federal.  State,  and  local 
research  and  demonstration  projects  relat- 
ing to  missing  children  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  — 

"(A)  effective  models  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  coordination  and  cooperation  in  lo- 
cating Tnissing  children: 

"fBi  effective  programs  designed  to  pro- 
mote community  awareness  of  the  problem 
of  missing  children: 

"ICl  effective  programs  to  prevent  the  ab- 
duction and  exploitation  of  children  'in- 
cluding parent,  child,  and  community  edu- 
cationJ:  and 

"ID)  effective  program  models  which  pro- 
vide treatment,  counseling,  or  other  aid  to 
parents  of  missing  children  or  to  children 
who  have  t>een  the  victims  of  abduction  or 
exploitation:  and 

"'5/  assist  the  Advisory  Board  to  prepare 
an  annual  comprehensive  plan  for  facilitat- 
ing cooperation  among  all  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations with  responsibilities  related  to 
missing  children. 

ibi  The  Administrator,  either  by  making 
grants  or  entering  into  contracts  with 
public  agencies  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies, shall— 

"ill  establish  and  operate  a  national  toll- 
free  telephone  line  by  which  individuals 
may  report  and  receive  information  regard- 
ing the  disappearance  or  location  of  any 
missing  child  and  pertaining  to  procedures 
necessary  to  reunite  such  child  with  such 
child's  family,  parent  having  legal  custody, 
or  legal  guardian: 

"i2>  establish  and  operate  a  national  re 
source  center  and  clearinghouse  designed 
to- 

"lAI  provide  technical  assistance  to  local 
and  State  governments,  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  and  individuals  in  lo- 
cating and  recovering  missing  children: 

"<Bl  coordinate  public  and  private  efforts 
to  locate  missing  children  and  reunite  them 
with  their  families,  parents  having  legal 
custody,  or  legal  guardians: 

"<Ci  disseminate  information   nationally 
on   innovative  and   model   programs,    sen 
tees,  and  legislation  relating  to  missing  and 
exploited  children:  and 

13)  periodically  conduct  national  mci 
dence  studies  to  determine  for  a  given  year 
the  numtter  of  children  reported  missing,  the 
nvmtier  of  such  children  who  are  victims  of 
abductions  by  strangers,  the  number  of  such 
children  who  are  removed  from  the  control 
of  parents  having  legal  custody  of  such  chil 
dren  without  the  respective  parent's  consent 
by  a  person  known  to  such  parent,  and  the 
number  of  such  children  who  are  located  in 
such  year. 

"ADVISORY  BOARD 

"Sec,  405.  lai  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Advisory  Board  on  Missing  Children 
thereinafter  m  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
Advisory  Board'/  which  shall  be  composed 
of  fifteen  memt>ers 

"111  a  law  enforcement  officer: 

"I2i  an  individual  whose  official  duty  is 
to  prosecute  violations  of  the  crummal  laws 
of  a  Slate: 

"131  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  unit  of 
local  government  withm  a  Stale: 

"141  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  Stale. 

"ISI  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation:  and 

'I6J  m.embers  of  the  public  who  have  expe- 
rience or  expertise  relating  to  missing  chil- 
dren imcluding  memt>ers  representing 
parent  groupsi. 


The  Attorney  General  shall  make  the  initial 
appointments  to  the  Advisory  Board  not 
later  thaji  ninety  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section.  The  Advisory  Board 
shaH  meet  periodically  and  at  the  call  of  the 
Attorney  General,  but  not  less  frequently 
than  annually.  The  Chairman  of  the  Adviso- 
ry Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Attorney 
General, 
"ibi  The  Advisory  Board  shall— 
"III  advise  the  Administrator  and  the  At- 
torney General  in  coordinating  programs 
and  activities  related  to  missing  children 
which  are  planned,  administered,  or  assisted 
by  any  Federal  agency: 

'121  advise  the  Administrator  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  priorities  for.  making 
grants  of  contracts  under  section  406:  and 

13/  prepare  an  annual  comprehensive 
plan  for  facilitating  cooperation  anff  co- 
ordination among  all  agencies  and  organi- 
sations with  responsibilities  related  to  miss- 
ing children  and  submit  the  first  such 
annual  plan  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

"Id  Members  of  the  Advisory  Board,  while 
sen-ing  away  from  their  places  of  residence 
or  regular  places  of  business,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  reimbursement  for  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  m  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  authorised 
by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  m  the  Federal  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Federal  Government  senice 
employed  intermittently. 

"(iRA.\TS 

"Sec.  406.  lai  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ised to  make  grants  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  agencies  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  for  research,  demonstration 
projects,  and  service  programs  designed  — 

"111  to  educate  parents,  children,  and  com- 
munity agencies  and  organisations  m  ways 
to  prevent  the  abduction  and  exploitation  of 
children: 

121  to  provide  public  information  to 
assist  in  the  locating  and  return  of  missing 
children: 

131  to  aid  communities  in  the  collection 
of  materials  which  will  be  useful  to  parents 
m  assisting  others  lo  identify  such  children: 

"141  to  increase  knowledge  of  and  develop 
effective  treatment  pertaining  to  the  psycho- 
logical consequences  to  both  parents  and 
children  resulting  from  a  child's  abduction, 
both  during  the  period  of  disappearance  and 
after  the  child  is  returned:  and 

"iSi  to  collect  data  from  selected  States  or 
localities  on  the  investigative  practices  used 
bv  law  enforcement  agencies  m  cases  involv- 
ing missing  children. 

"ibJ  In  considering  applications  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  CUP  priority  to  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  experience  iti  — 

"11/  providing  senices  lo  missing  children 
or  the  families  of  missing  children. 

"12/  conducting  research  relating  to  miss 
110  children,  or 

"131  locating  missing  children  and  reunil 
ing  them  with  their  lamilies. 

"ic/  The  Administrator  shall  encourage 
the  substantial  utilisation  of  volunteers  in 
such  demonstration  projects  and  service 
programs  as  the  Administrator  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"CRITCHIA  FUR  liRASTS 

"Sec  407.  The  Administrator,  m  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Board  on  Missing 
Children,  shall  establish  priorities  for 
making  grants  or  contracts  under  section 
406  and,  not  less  than  sixty  days  before  es- 


tablishing such  priorities,  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  for  public  comment  a 
statement  specifying  such  priorities. 

"AirrHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  408.  To  carry  out  this  title,  there  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  SI 0,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  $10,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
$11,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $11,600,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  $12,250,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  ". 

TITLE  V-EFFECTIVE  DATES 

effective  dates 

Sec.  501.  lai  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion ibi.  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  October  1.  1984, 
whichever  occurs  later. 

ibi  Paragraph  I2l  of  section  341ic/  of  the 
Runaway  and  Homeless  "youth  Act.  as  added 
by  .section  306iei  of  this  Act.  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  lo  any  grant  or  payment  made 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Williams)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin <Mr.  Petri)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  presents  H.R. 
4971.  the  Juvenile  Justice,  Runaway 
Youth,  and  Missing  Children's  Act 
Amendments  of  1984.  Its  purpose  is  to 
amend  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1985  through  1989.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention  Act  of  1974  represents 
congressional  attempt  to  continue  the 
Federal  leadership  and  assistance  to 
States,  local  governments,  and  private 
agencies  that  together  we  may  develop 
and  implement  effective  programs  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  juve- 
nile delinquency.  It  has  traditionally 
enjoyed  broad  support  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  you  will  again  find  that  H.R. 
4971,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
has  a  strong  bipartisan  flavor. 

There  are  .some  70  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  and  a  significant  number  of  those 
are  Republican.  Congressman  Tom 
Petri,  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources, is  not  only  an  original  cospon- 
sor  but  is,  as  well,  coauthor  along  with 
Congressman  Ike  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina,  who  is  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

It  is  cosponsored  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth, 
and   Families,   as   well   as  the   distin- 


guished chairman  of  this  committee. 
Carl  PtRKiNS.  Congressman  Paul 
Simon,  whose  work  on  behalf  of  miss- 
ing children  resulted  in  his  bill,  H.R. 
4300,  being  incorporated  into  H.R. 
4971  as  a  new  title  IV  is  an  original  co- 
sponsoi-  and  deserves  particular  appre- 
ciation, along  with  Congresswoman 
Olympia  Snowe  of  Maine.  In  short, 
H.R.  4971  is  truly  bipartisan.  That  has 
been  the  history  of  this  program's  sup- 
port since  its  inception  in  1974  and  re- 
mains the  nature  of  our  consideration 
today. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  by  unanimous 
voice  vote,  H.R.  4971  would  extend  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Act  for  5  additional 
years  and  add  a  new  title  pertaining  to 
missing  children's  assistance.  Title  II, 
which  provides  for  State  and  local  as- 
sistance, would  be  extended  at  its  cur- 
rently authorized  level.  Title  III,  the 
Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act, 
would  be  extended  with  slight  in- 
creases each  year  in  order  to  account 
for  inflation  and  allow  for  programs  to 
be  continued  at  their  current  service 
level.  Very  important,  new  authority  is 
added  for  a  new  title  IV,  the  Missing 
Children's  Assistance  Act,  to  begin  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  missing  and  ab- 
ducted children  and  their  parents. 

Title  II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act 
provides  for  an  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention 
within  the  Department  of  Justice. 
This  title  has  established  a  Federal- 
State-local  partnership  to  develop 
ways  to  reduce  and  prevent  delinquen- 
cy. Given  the  nature  of  the  problem,  it 
has  beert  remarkably  successful. 

Americans,  it  seems  to  me,  seem  con- 
vinced that  juvenile  crime  is  on  the  in- 
crease and  Federal  efforts  have  done 
no  good.  That  is  not  so.  In  1974,  nearly 
half  of  all  serious  crime  in  the  United 
States  was  committed  by  juveniles. 
Today,  according  to  the  latest  avail- 
able FBI  'Uniform  Crime  Report," 
the  proportion  is  less  than  a  third.  In 
fact,  the  proportion  of  serious  crime 
committed  by  juveniles  today  is  at  its 
lowest  point  since  at  least  1965: 

Moreover,  for  most  offenses,  rates  of 
juvenile  crime— that  is,  arrests  per 
100,000  juveniles— have  also  fallen. 
Since  1974.  according  to  an  American 
Justice  Institute  analysis  of  FBI  and 
census  data,  robbery  is  down  by  11 
percent;  car  theft  down  by  40  percent; 
arson  by  7  percent;  burglary  by  17  per- 
cent; larceny-theft  by  19  percent;  van- 
dalism down  by  22  percent;  sex  of- 
fenses down  by  17  percent;  drug  abuse 
down  by  42  percent;  disorderly  con- 
duct down  by  24  percent;  and  curfew 
and  loitering  violations  down  by  7  per- 
cent. The  rates  for  juvenile  murder 
and  rape  have  been  held  to  the  same 
level.  The  committee  does  not  contend 
that  the  juvenile  justice  and  delin- 
quency prevention  program  is  solely 
responsible,  but  certainly  the  assist- 
ance it  has  given  to  States  and  local- 


ities has  been  of  considerable  assist- 
ance. While  the  problem  remains,  the 
committee  believes  these  statistics  in- 
dicate that  the  legislation  is  directed 
on  the  right  course. 

That  tells  the  story  from  the  Feder- 
al perspective,  but  let  me  tell  you  what 
the  program  means  at  the  State  level. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  it  means  to  my 
State— Montana. 

In  the  last  5  years  in  Montana,  there 
has  been  a  26.4  percent  decrease  in  the 
detention  rate  for  crimes  against  per- 
sons: a  43.5  percent  decrease  for 
crimes  against  property:  a  60.5  percent 
decrease  for  drug  offenses;  a  55.8  per- 
cent decrease  for  offenses  against  the 
public  order— such  as  disturbance  of 
the  peace,  traffic  crimes,  driving  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicants— and  a 
58.7  percent  decrease,  for  status  of- 
fenders. 

In  all  categories  the  number  of 
youth  in  Montana  detained  in  jails  has 
decreased  51  percent  in  the  last  5 
years. .  Shelter  care  has  made  the  dif- 
ference. Montana  has  met  the  man- 
date to  deinstitutionalize  100  percent 
of  status  offenders.  We  are  proud  of 
this.  And  it  is  this  legislation  that  has 
created  the  statistics  I  have  just 
quoted. 

H.R.  497  makes  only  modest  changes 
in  title  II,  intended  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministrative implementation  of  these 
programs.  Administrative  functions 
would  be  streamlined,  enabling  a 
larger  proportion  of  funds  to  be  allo- 
cated to  State  and  local  programs.  At 
least  90  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated would  be  available  for  those  pro- 
grams as  compared  to  about  80  per- 
cent under  existing  law.  Federal  dis- 
cretionary grants  and  contracts  would 
be  required  to  be  made  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  arid  additional  emphasis 
would  be,  added,  encouraging  ap- 
proaches which  seek  to  strengthen 
and  maintain  the  family  unit.  In  addi- 
tion. States  would  be  further  author- 
ized to  undertake  programs  designed 
to  provide  for  the  treatment  of  juve- 
niles' dependence  or  abuse  of  alcohol 
or  other  addictive  or  nonaddictive 
drugs. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
the  competitive  requirement  for  dis- 
cretionary grants  and  contracts  is  nec- 
essary because  of  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  awards 
granted  through  the  discretionary  pro- 
gram have  been  noncompetitive,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  regulations  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  require 
competition  except  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. Awards  were  made  in 
areas  which  do  not  address  the  goals 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act.  A  prime 
example  is  the  grant  awarded  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  school  safety 
center.  That  grant  was  awarded,  with- 
out competition,  despite  a  continuing 
dialog  here  in  the  Congress  about  the 
advisability  of  putting  Federal  author- 
ity in  the  classroom  to  attack  assumed 


school  crime  and  violence.  We  have 
scant  if  any  evidence  of  an  increase  in 
school  violence.  In  fact  we  have  signif- 
icant indications  that  the  trend  is 
down. 

Theft  in  our  schools  has  declined 
from  12  percent  a  decade  ago  to  8  per- 
cent today.  About  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  student  population  is  af- 
fected by  assaults  in  our  schools: 
about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
student  population  is  affected  by  rob- 
bery. Students  are  between  4  to  8 
times  safer  in  our  schools  than  they 
are  in  their  own  homes. 

Because  of  the  award  of  such  grants 
to  study  an  area  where  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  national  problem,  the  com- 
mittee has  determined  that  competi- 
tion must  be  in  place  with  the  discre- 
tionary grants  and  contracts. 

Last  year,  the  Runaway  and  Home- 
less Youth  Act,  title  III,  provided  more 
than  200  shelter  facilities  nationwide. 
More  than  50.000  youngsters  received 
shelter  and  another  150,000  who  had 
not  yet  run  received  crisis  counseling. 
A  national  toll-free  telephone  line  was 
also  provided  which  handled  over 
200,000  calls  from  youth  and  parents 
seeking  help.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  not 
so  surprising  that  since  1974,  the 
arrest  rate  for  runaways  has  decreased 
by  32  percent.  The  Federal  effort  is 
working. 

H.R.  4971  would  make  only  a  few- 
modifications  to  this  important  pro- 
gram. During  committee  consider- 
ation, my  colleague.  Congressman 
Bill  Goodling  made  an  important  im- 
provement which  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  provide  additional  information- 
al assistance  to  those  seeking  to  estab- 
lish runaway  centers  and  authorize 
the  lease  of  surplus  Federal  facilities 
for  use  by  runaway  and  homeless 
youth  centers. 

The  committee  is  particularly  proud 
of  the  new  title  IV.  the  Missing  Chil- 
dren's Assistance  Act,  which  was  devel- 
oped through  the  incorporation  of 
H.R.  4300,  the  Missing  Children's  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983.  introduced  by 
Congressman  Paul  Simon  and  cospon- 
sored by  more  than  150  others.  The 
new  title  has  been  included  in  order  to 
provide  Federal  leadership  and  assist- 
ance in  dealing  with  the  large  number 
of  children  who  are  removed  from  the 
control  of  parents  having  legal  custo- 
dy and  who  may  subsequently  be 
placed  in  grave  danger.  Administered 
through  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention,  this  pro- 
gram will  seek  to  provide  for  the  co- 
ordination of  Federal  policy  and  pri- 
vate programs  pertaining  to  missing 
children  and  would  establish  a  nation- 
al toll-free  line  specifically  to  address 
the  needs  parents  of  missing  or  ab- 
ducted children.  It  would  establish  a 
national  clearinghouse  and  provide 
State  and  local  assistance  aimed  at  de- 
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veloping  ways  to  better  locate  missing 
children  and  prevent  their  abduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  is  proud 
of  H.R.  4971  and  the  cooperative  work 
from  which  it  has  resulted.  In  closing, 
let  me  briefly  list  a  few  national. 
State,  and  local  groups  which  have 
voiced  support  for  the  reauthorization 
of  this  program: 

National  Go\ernor  .s  Association. 

American  Bar  Association. 

National  PTA 

American  LcRJon. 

Adam  Walsh  Child  Rc-soiircf  Center. 

National  Association  of  Counties, 

Association  for  Children  with  Learning 
Disabilities. 

Camp  Fire.  Incorporated. 

Boys  Clubs  of  America. 

National  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth 
Services. 

National  Youth  Work  Alliance 

National  Criminal  Justice  Association 

Consortium  of  Social  Science  A.ssociation.s. 

Coalition  for  Law-Related  Education. 

Illinois  Juvenile  Justice  Commission 

The  National  YMCA 

National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family 
Court  Judges. 

The  State  Bar  of  California 

National  Steering  Committee  of  Stale  Ju 
\enile  Justice  Advisory  Groups. 

Juvenile  Services  Commi.ssion  'Salem. 
Oregon).       , 

Georgetown  University  Law  Center  Juve- 
nile Justice  Clinic 

Find  the  Child.  Inc 

Child  Stealing  Research  Center  i  Lo.s  An- 
geles). 

Department  of  Human  Services  for  the 
City  of  Chicago.  • 

National  Institute  for  Citizen  Education 
in  the  Law. 

National  Coalition  for  Jail  Reform 

Constitutional  Rights  Foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  believes 
H.R.  4971  deserves  the  continued  sup- 
port of  Congress  as  well. 

D  1210 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  coauthor  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice,  Runaway  Youth,  and 
Missing  Children's  Amendments  of 
1984.  I  am  delighted  to  see  this  bill 
reach  the  House  floor  for  consider- 
ation. We  hav^  worked  hard  on  this 
legislation  in  my  subcommittee. 
Throughout  the  process.  I  have  appre- 
ciated the  good  will  and  cooperative 
spirit  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

As  suggested  by  its  title,  H.R.  4971 
has  three  main  components— all  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  youth  in  trouble. 
One  component  of  this  bill,  the  Miss- 
ing Children's  Assistance  Act.  merits 
special  attention  here  because  it  is  en- 
tirely new.  Let  me  address  that  first. 

The  disappearance  of  a  child  is  the 
niost  traumatic  thing  that  can  happen 
to  a  family.  I  have  gained  a  new  appre- 
ciation for  this  by  working  with  John 
Walsh  in  the  drafting  of  this  measure. 
The  kidnaping  and  murder  of  Mr. 
Walsh's  son.  Adam,  which  has  become 
known  to  millions  due  to  media  cover- 


age of  that  tragedy,  shows  us  that  this 
horror  could  strike  any  of  our  families. 
Indeed,  each  year  over  50,000  children 
disappear  from  their  homes.  Between 
4.000  and  8,000  of  these  children  are 
later  found  dead.  Very  often  they  have 
been  tortured  and  murdered  like 
Adam. 

The  Federal  Government  can  play 
an  invaluable  role  in  safely  recovering 
mi.ssing  children  by  assisting  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Too  many  of 
those  agencies  are  simply  ill-equipped 
and  undertrained  in  dealing  with  this 
very  special  type  of  problem.  This  leg- 
islation establishes  a  national  resource 
center  and  clearinghouse  to  provide 
just  such  technical  assistance  and  to 
coordinate  public  and  private  efforts 
in  locating  missing  children. 

Our  children  are  our  future.  When 
they  are  stolen  from  us.  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  find  them.  This 
new  initiative  is  long  overdue. 

H.R.  4971  also  reauthorizes  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act.  That  act  has  played  an 
important  role  in  separating  youthful 
offenders  from  adults  in  jails.  It  has 
also  funded  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  fo  treating  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  controlling  juvenile  delin- 
quents. This  legislation  continues 
these  efforts  while  making  a  variety  of 
administrative  and  substantive 
changes,  two  of  which  I  would  like  to 
discuss  briefly. 

One  change  focuses  attention  on  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  the  context  of  the  family. 
When  dealing  with  delinquent  youth, 
the  family  can  often  be  the  source  of 
either  the  problem  or  the  solution.  In 
many  cases,  grandparents  can  be  espe- 
cially valuable  resources  in  correcting 
a  troubled  young  person.  By  support- 
ing local  projects  designed  to  tap  these 
resources,  this  legislation  should  help 
rebuild  broken  families.  Experimental 
projects  in  Colorado,  Alabama.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  North  Dakota  show  the 
potential  of  this  approach  for  combat- 
ting juvenile  delinquency.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  unanimous  consent,  I  will 
submit  for  the  Record  a  brief,  descrip- 
tive summary  of  these  projects  at  the 
end  of  my  statement. 

Another  change  of  particular  inter- 
est clarifies  the  jail  removal  provisions 
in  this  act  by  providing  an  explicit, 
limited  exception  for  rural  areas.  I 
hope  that  this  change,  along  with  sen- 
sitive administrative  interpretations  of 
related  provisions,  allows  this  act  to 
address  realistically  the  twin  problems 
of  separating  youth  from  adults 
within  jails  and,  wherever  possible, 
providing  separate  jails  for  youth  and 
adults,  recognizing  that  those  separate 
jails  may  well  be  in  the  same  building. 
The  final  component  of  this  legisla- 
tion continues  Federal  funding  for  a 
nationwide  network  of  shelters  for 
runaway  youth.  While  none  of  these 
shelters  exist  in  my  district,  I  appreci- 


ate that  they  serve  a  valuable  service 
in  many  areas  providing  safe  refuge 
for  vulnerable  and  troubled  runaway 
children.  These  shelters  provide  a 
bridge  toward  restoring  runaways  to 
their  families  before  they  are  lured  or 
taken  away  forever. 

This  legislation  is  not  perfect,  but  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  ju- 
venile justice  and  runaway  youth  pro- 
grams have  demonstrated  their  worth 
and  should  be  reauthorized.  The  new 
missing  children's  initiative  should  be 
adopted.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  H.R.  4971. 

Projects  Involving  Family-Based  Treat- 
ment FOB  Juvenile  Delinquents:  Fob  Use 
ON  H  R.  4971 

new  PBIOE.  DENVER.  CO 

New  Pride  is  a  program  which  treats  juve- 
nile  mutiple  offenders  who  are  on  proba- 
tion—and  one  step  from  t>eing  institutional- 
ized—within   the   context    of    their    family. 
The  primary  goal  is  to  preserve  the  family 
and   treat    the  youth   in  a  holistic   manner 
during  the  course  of  one  year.  New  Pride, 
which  has  operated  in  the  Denver  area  for 
11  years,  counsels  approximately  120  clienrfs') 
per  year  on  a  daily  basis.  The  juvenile  and  / 
the  family  undergo  diagnostic  analysis  ancV'    y 
needs  analysis  before  entering  into  a  treal-^ 
menl  program.  The  ages  of  New  Pride  cli- 
ents range  from  14  to  18  years. 

Mr  Tom  James.  Director  of  New  Pride,  es- 
timates that  bO'^c  of  New  Pride  completers 
are  never  re-arrested.  30%  are  picked  up  for 
questioning  and  20%  are  re-arrested,  usually 
for  minor  offenses.  The  project  has  been  so 
successful,  that  OJJDP  has  negotiated  with 
New  Prides  private  contractor  to  duplicate 
this  model  program  in  other  cities.  The  cost 
per  client,  or  family.  S4.000. 

THE  PARENT  TRAINING  PROGRAM.  MOBILE.  AL 

The  Parent  Training  Program  has  been  in 
operation  for  10  years  in  the  city  of  Mobile, 
initially  started  as  a  training  program  for 
parents  to  learn  t)ehavior  modification  tech- 
niques. The  program  evolved  into  a  family 
counseling  service.  According  to  Mr.  Robert 
Martin.  Director  of  the  program,  no  federal, 
state,  county  or  city  money  has  even  been 
used  to  fund  this  service.  Mr.  Martin  started 
the  program  with  existing  members  of  the 
court  staff,  and  provided  training  for  them 
in  theory  and  practice.  Each  family  is 
charged  a  fee  of  $30,  which  is  earmarked  for 
future  staff  training  funds.  The  program 
would  like  to  conduct  a  formal  evaluation 
study  and  model  report,  which  would  re- 
quire receiving  federal  assistance. 

The  services  of  the  Parent  Training  Pro- 
gram are  available  to  all  families  in  the 
Mobile  area.  All  families  who  file  petitions 
in  the  Juvenile  court  of  Mobile  must  partici- 
pate in  the  program  with  their  child  or  else 
lose  the  services  of  the  court  entirely.  Cli- 
ents also  come  to  the  program  on  their  own 
or  from  private  referrals,  i.e.  therapists  in 
private  practice,  or  community  agencies. 
The  families  participate  in  a  6  week  counsel- 
ing period,  and  can  be  referred  to  private 
counseling  services  after  completion.  All 
families  can  repeat  the  program  whenever 
necessary. 

The  Parent  Training  Program  staff  be- 
lieve that  the  significant  decrease  of  status 
offenders  being  placed  in  the  detention 
center  is  a  direct  result  of  their  counseling 
services.  In  1975  a  study  found  that  the 
number  of  status  offenders  remanded  to  the 


detention  center  accounted  for  nearly  60 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  center.  A 
recent  study  just  concluded  that  now  only 
10  percent  of  the  population  at  the  deten- 
tion facility  are  status  offenders. 

FAMILY  COUNSELING  UNIT,  JUVIKILi;  COURT, 
MONTGOMERY  COOTTTY,  PA 

The  Family  Counseling  Unit,  a  division  of 
the  juvenile  court  In  Montgomery  County. 
Pennsylvania,  provides  a  family  counseling 
service  to  50-80  families  every  year.  The  ju- 
veniles referred  to  this  service  are  classified 
as  ■hard-core  delinquents"  who  would  be  in- 
stitutionalized if  this  program  did  not  exist. 
The  juvehile  and  their  family  receive 
weekly  counseling  for  six  to  nine  months. 
The  probation  officers  believe,  that  the 
family  counseling  approach  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful for  treating  hard-core  delinquency. 

Officer  Tony  Guarna.  Chief  Juvenile  Pro- 
bation Officer,  cited  one  study  that  com- 
pared the  results  of  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ation (1980)  with  the  previous  year  when  no 
counseling  services  were  available  (1979) 
had  the  following  results:  (1)  the  program 
reduced  the  number  of  institutionalized  ju- 
veniles charged  with  delinquency  by  23  per- 
cent: and  (2)  the  program  reported  a  savings 
to  Montgomery  County  of  $1  million  during 
the  first  year  of  the  program  by  providing 
an  alternative  to  institutionalization  for  48 
youths.  The  family  counseling  service  is 
funded  at  an  annual  level  of  $69,000  by  the 
county. 

THE  FAMtLV  THERAPY  INSTITITTE.  RUGBY,  KD, 
1975-78 

The  Family  Therapy  Institute  (PTI) 
brought  status  offenders  and  their  families 
to  Rugby  from  all  over  the  state  of  North 
Dakota  for  short-term,  intensive  family 
therapy.  The  facilities  were  designed  in  a 
typical  retreat  setting  with  "donns"— con- 
verted houses  for  the  families— and  a 
Human  Services  Center  which  had  offices 
for  staff  and  therapy  rooms.  Families  stayed 
no  less  than  three  days  and  received  ap- 
proximately 12-14  hours  of  actual  therapy, 
equivalent  to  about  three  months  worth  of 
traditional  weekly  sessions.  Families  were  . 
given  therapy  assignments  and  isolated 
from  normal  daily  pressures  that  allowed 
them  to  focus  on  working  together  as  a 
family  to  understand  the  problem  that 
brought  them  to  FTI.  The  grant  for  this 
project  expired  and.  despite  an  extensive 
search  for  alternative  funding,  the  program 
had  to  modify  iU  services:  PTI  now  operates 
as  an  outpatient  service  at  the  Good  Samar- 
itan Hospital  in  Rugby.  The  philosophy  of 
the  program  has  always  been  to  maintain 
the  family  unit  and  provide  counseling  to 
the  youth  and  family  to  enable  them  to 
cope  and  work  through  their  shared 
problem(»).  FTI  also  sought  to  deinstitu- 
tionalize itatus  offenders. 

FTI  handled  126  families  with  a  total  of 
138  youth  in  a  period  of  339  service  days 
who  had  been  referred.'  In  reviewing  client 
evaluations  of  the  program,  it  was  found 
that  75  percent  of  the  adults  who  were 
counseled  made  positive  comments  about 
the  therapy,  such  as  having  come  away 
from  the  program  with  a  "closer  family". 
The  staff  of  FTI  still  feels  that  they  could, 
with  the  appropriate  resources,  use  their 
program  to  deal  with  other  youth-related 
problems,  such  as  delinquency  and/or  child 
abuse  an(j  neglect. 

D  1220 
Mr.    WILLIAMS   of    Montana.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  first  want  to  thank  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  Petri,  for  his  diligence  and  good 
work  on  the  subcommittee  which  led 
to  the  writing  of  this  bill. 

I  now  yield  4  minutes  to  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
who  has  played  such  a  critical  and 
major  part  in  the  attention  that  this 
Congress  has  now  focused  upon,  the 
difficulty  which  missing  children  and 
their  parents  in  America  are  faced 
with. 

It  is  from  the  gentleman's  work  that 
we  have  added  thw  missing  children 
title  to  this  legislation,  and  the  com- 
mittee thanks  and  commends  him. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Montana  and  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  both  for  their  leadership  in 
this  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

I  might  mention  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  how  I  got  involved  in  this 
missing  children  problem.  I  read  in  the 
newspaper  that  a  little  boy  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  Eton  Patz,  went  to 
catch  a  schoolbus  and  his  parents 
never  heard  from  him  again. 

And  they  were  quoted  as  saying  the 
Federal  Government  was  not  doing 
anything  in  the  way  of  assistance.  Ajjd 
I  called  the  parents  and  said,  "what 
would  you  like  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do?"  And  they  told  me.  among 
other  things,  that  the  FBI  computer 
keeps  track  of  missing  automobiles  but 
not  missing  children. 

Well,  I  was  sure  they  were  wrong. 
and  I  checked  into  it  and  found  out  to 
my  amazement  that  they  were  right.  I 
had  breakfast  with  Judge  Webster. 
head  of  the  FBI,  and  the  result  was 
the  first  Missing  Children's  Act  that 
plugged  a  loophole  in  the  law.  Now 
this  bill  before  us  includes  a  second 
step  forward. 

Let  me  add  that  that  first  step  for- 
ward and  the  second  step  forward  are 
possible  in  particular  because  of  the 
incredible  courage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Walsh,  the  parents  of  little 
Adam,  that  a  lot  of  people  saw  on  tele- 
vision. 

John  Walsh  and  his  wife  had  not 
simply  grieved:  they  have  come  out 
and  said  "we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing to  protect  other  children  "  and  I 
am  grateful  to  them.  This  bill  takes 
two  steps  that  are  significant: 

One  is,  it  establishes  a  center  so  we 
will  have  a  place  where  people  can 
gather  information:  where  they  can 
see  if  there  are  patterns  developing  of 
missing  children  in  some  areas:  so  we 
can  have  intensive  police  work:  and, 
where  parents  who  do  not  know  where 
to  turn  right  now;  we  all  think  it  is 
something  that  is  never  going  to 
happen  to  us  and  all  of  a  sudden,  it 
can  happen  and  parents  do  not  know 
what  to  do. 

How  do  you  get  your  phones  traced, 
what  should  you  expect  from  the  local 
police,  should  you  hire  a  private  detec- 
tive agency?  All  these  practical  prob- 


lems, that  is  a  place  that  can  handle 
that. 

Second,  as  was  pointed  out  by  my 
colleagues  from  Montana  and  Wiscon- 
sin, it  has  an  800  number.  So  that  if 
people  see  something  they  think  is  a 
little  strange,  they  can  call  and  report 
it. 

For  example,  something  that  ,came 
to  our  office.  Where  a  couple,  an  older 
couple  saw  some  people  move  into  the 
neighborhood  and  the  child,  the  only 
child  there  was  told  not  to  speak  to 
anyone  else.  Now,  chances  are  9  out  of 
10  it  is  just  some  people  with  some  un- 
usual habits;  but  maybe  it  is  some- 
thing more.  And  these  local  people 
would  not  want  to  call  the  local  police 
but  they  might  call  an  800  number 
and  provide  that  information.  That  in- 
formation comes  together.^ 

So  I  think  we  are  taking  some  steps 
forward  here  that  are  of  significance. 

The  first  bill  plugged  thjs  glaring 
defect.  What  we  are  doing  now  is 
taking  a  second  step  forward,  a  second 
step  that  can  ease  the  problem  of  un- 
believable heartache  and  tragedy  in 
the  lives  of  children  and  parents  that 
£an  happen  in  your  neighborhood  or 
my  neighborhood,  in  your  home  or  my 
home. 

I  applaud  my  colleagues  for  moving 
ahead  and  I  hope  this  House  will  pass 
this  legislation  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Smith)  who. 
as  a  State  legislator  in  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives,  was  perhaps 
the  first,  if  not.  certainly  among  the 
first,  legislators.  State  legislators,  in 
the  Nation  to  realize  this  problem  of 
missing  children  and  to  begin  to  devel- 
op a  legislative  solution. 

D  1230 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  we  are  going  to  consider  the  Ju- 
venile Justice.  Runaway  Youth,  and 
Missing  Children's  Amendments  Act 
of  1984.  Among  its  provisions,  the  bill 
will  establish  a  National  Missing  Chil- 
dren Resource  Center  with  a  national 
toll-free  hotline  through  a  $3.3  million 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

Parents  want  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren from  harm.  We  teach  our  chil- 
dren the  simple  rules  of  safety— do  not 
talk  to  strangers,  do  not  accept  candy 
or  ice  cream  from  strangers,  do  not  let 
a  stranger  take  you  anywhere  without 
a  parent's  permission.  But  today,  with 
nearly  2  million  children  disappearing 
from  their  homes  annually  without  a 
trace,  we  must  take  extra  precau- 
tions—voluntary fingerprinting  of  chil- 
dren, making  children,  and  parents  io 
be  aware  of  potential  dangers,  and 
general  rules  to  follow.  Central  to  the 
efforts  to  protect  children  will  be  the 
creation  of  the  National  Missing  Chil- 
dren Center. 
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This  bill,  which  addresses  our  Na- 
tion's need  to  protect  our  children, 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
toll-free  missing  children  hotline 
which  would  be  similar  to  the  toll-free 
runaway  hotline.  Individuals  can 
report  information  regarding  the  loca- 
tion of  missing  children.  The  toll-free 
hotline  will  be  functioning  by  the  end 
of  the  summer. 

Through  this  center.  Federal.  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
will  be  able  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
and  collect,  store,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  missing  children.  It  will 
enable  State  and  local  police  to  con- 
duct programs  to  increase  public 
awareness  about  the  vulnerability  of 
our  children  and  how  to  protect  them 
from  abduction. 

This  legislation  will  make  grant 
funds  available  to  .selected  public 
agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations 
to  make  education  and  prevention  pro- 
grams available  to  parents,  children, 
and  their  communities.  Also,  it  would 
provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  enhance  the  procedures  of  recov- 
ering missing  children,  such  as  a  re- 
quired waiting  period  of  24  to  48  hours 
before  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  become  involved.  Many 
of  the  groups  currently'  working  to 
solve  this  problem  will  be  eligible  to 
receive  this  funding. 

This  bill  addresses  critical  services 
that  are  not  addressed  by  ^ny  State, 
local,  or  Federal  agency.  It  is  time  that 
the  Federal  Government  and  its  re- 
sources become  fully  involved  in  .solv 
ing  this  problem.  The  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion will  guarantee  that  a  coordinated, 
comprehensive  program  will  exist  and 
assist  in  solving  this  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  bring  the  re- 
sources and  assets  of  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  to  bear  on  this  important 
issue.  In  Florida  we  did  much  of  this  2 
years  ago  in  response  to  the  tragedy  of 
Adam  Walsh— the  Walshes  are  my 
constituents  and  friends.  The  success 
has  been  gratifying  and  we  are  thank- 
ful for  helping  children.  Now  it  is  the 
Federal  Governments  turn.  Let  us 
help  save  our  children. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  again  would  like  to  thank 
the  Members  of  the  minority,  particu 
larly  who  worked  so  well  with  us  and 
we  with  them  in  the  drafting  of  this 
bill. 

I  want  to  again  tell  my  colleagues 
that  this  act  is  now  one  decade  old.  We 
are  today  here  reauthorizing  it.  It  is  a 
demonstration  that  a  Federal  effort, 
properly  applied,  and  focused,  can 
make  a  difference.  Juvenile  crime,  is, 
despite  what  many  l>elieve,  on  the  de- 
crease not  on  the  increase. 

The  entire  reason  for  that  cannot  be 
laid  solely  at  this  legislation,  but  the 


last  decade  of  this  legislation  has  dem- 
onstrated, in  my  judgment,  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  provide  the 
States  and  localities  with  the  leader- 
ship nectssary  to  help  combat  what 
was  seen  as  an  almost  irresolvable 
problem,  that  of  significant  crime 
being  created  by  juveniles.  That  crime 
rate  is  now  on  the  decrease  and  with 
the  reauthorization  of  this  legislation 
we  hope  it  shall  continue  to  decrease. 
•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  today  to  consider  H.R.  4971,  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Act  of  1974  and  the  Missing  Children'jS 
Amendments  of  1984.  I  would  first  of 
all  like  to  commend  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Ike  Andrews,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources for  all  of  his  work  and  dedica- 
tion to  this  program.  He  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  on  this  bill.  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  all  of  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have 
worked  on  this  bill,  including  Con- 
gressman Tom  Petri,  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
their  significant  contributions  to  H.R. 
4971. 

H.R.  4971  reauthorizes  the  juvenile 
justice  programs  for  5  years  with  an 
authorization  level  of  $200,000  for 
each  of  these  fiscal  years.  The  bill  also 
provides  a  new  definition  concerning 
the  term    valid  court  order."  The  term 

valid  court  order"  means  a  court 
order  given  by  a  juvenile  court  judge 
to  a  juvenile  who  has  been  brought 
into  court.  In  order  to  be  in  violation 
of  a  valid  court  order,  the  juvenile 
must  first  have  been  brought  into 
court  and  made  subject  to  a  court 
order.  The  juvenile  in  question  would 
have  to  have  received  adequate  and 
fair  warning  of  the  consequence  of  vio- 
lation of  the  order  at  the  time  it  was 
issued.  The  use  of  the  word  valid" 
permits  the  incarceration  of  juveniles 
for  violation  of  a  valid  court  order 
only  if  they  have  received  their  full 
due  process  rights  as  enumerated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  re  Gault 
case. 

H.R.  4971  requires  competition  in 
the  awarding  of  special  emphasis 
grants  under  the  act.  In  addition,  the 
bill  clarifies  the  provision  concerning 
the  removal  of  status  offenders  from 
adult  jails.  The  bill  provides  that 
within  3  years  after  submission  of  the 
initial  plan  that  juveniles  who  are 
charged  with  or  have  committed  of- 
fenses that  would  not  be  criminal  if 
committed  by  an  adult;  have  commit- 
ted offenses  which  are  not  found  to 
constitute  violations  of  valid  court 
orders;  or  are  such  nonoffenders  as  de- 
pendent or  neglected  children— shall 
not  be  placed  in  secure  detention  fa- 
cilities or  secure  correctional  facilities. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  beginning 
after  the  5-year  period  following  De- 
cember 8,  1980.  no  juvenile  shall  be  de- 
tained or  confined  in  any  jail  or  lock 
up  for  adults,  except  that  the  adminis- 


trator shall  promulgate  regulations 
which  make  exceptions  with  regard  to 
the  confinement  of  -juveniles  accused 
of  serious  crimes  against  persons  for 
areas  which: 

First,  are  characterized  low  popula- 
tion density; 

Second,  have  no  existing  acceptable 
alternative  placement  available; 

Third,  have  such  low  rates  of  juve- 
nile incarceration  characterized  by  less 
than  two  such  incarcerations  during 
any  given  month  so  as  to  render  com- 
pliance within  the  specified  time 
frame  economically  infeasible; 

Fourth,  are  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  13  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  act. 

H.R.  4971  also  extends  the  runaway 
youth  programs  under  the  act  for  an 
additional  5  years  at  the  following  au- 
thorization levels;  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  19^4,  $26,250,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  $27,600,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  $28,950,000  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
$30,400,000  for  fi.scal  year  1988.  and 
$31,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to 
provide  assistance  to  potential  grant- 
ees interested  in  establishing  runaway 
and  homeless  youth  centers.  Such  as- 
sistance shall  include  information  on 
steps  necessary  to  establish  a  runaway 
and  homeless  youth  center,  securing 
space  for  such  center;  obtaining  insur- 
ance, staffing  and  operating  proce- 
dures; information  on  securing  local 
private  and  public  financial  support 
for  the  operation  of  such  center;  and 
information  on  the  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  runaway  youth 
centers  in  the  geographical  area  iden- 
tified by  the  potential  grantee  in- 
volved. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  into  cooperative  lease 
agreements  with. States,  localities,  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  surplus  Federal  facilities 
transferred  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  use  as 
runaway  and  homeless  youth  centers 
under  certain  conditions.  " 

Finally.  H.R.  4971  amends  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  Act  by  adding  a'  new  title" 
IV,  Missing  Children's  Assistance  Act. 
This  act  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  there  is  effective 
coordination  among  all  federally 
funded  programs  relating  to  missing 
children;  allocate  staff  resources 
which  are  adequate  to  properly  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  title;  compile,  pub- 
lish, and  disseminate  an,  annual  sum- 
mary describing  and  evaluating  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  research  relating  to 
missing  children  with  emphasis  on  ef- 
fective models  of  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral coordination  and  cooperation  in 
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locating  missing  children,  effective 
programs  designed  to  promote  commu- 
nity awareness  of  the  problem  of  miss- 
ing children,  effective  programs  to 
prevent  the  abduction  of  children,  and 
effective  programs  which  provide 
treatment  and  counseling  to  parents 
of  missing  children  or  to  children  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  abduction. 

This  act  would  also  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  grants  or  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  agencies  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  to  establish 
and  operate  a  national  toll-free  tele- 
phone line  by  which  individuals  may 
report  and  receive  information  regard- 
ing the  disappearance  or  location  or 
any  missing  children.  In  addition,  the 
Administrator  would  establish  and  op- 
erate a  national  resource  center  and 
clearinghouse  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  local  and  State  govern- 
.  ments  and  agencies,  disseminate  ef- 
forts to  locate  missing  children  and  re- 
unite them  with  their  families. 

Finally,  the^Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  for  research,  demon- 


and  Labor  with  several  major  short- 
comings. I  believe  this  legislation 
should  have  been  considered  under  an 
open  rule  to  provide  us  with  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  amendments  ad- 
dressing these  shortcomings.  For  this 
reason,  I  urge  defeat  of  H.R.  4971 
today,  in  order  to  require  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  to  bring  the 
bill  before  the  House  again  in  a 
manner  permitting  amendments. 

I  have  several  concerns  regarding 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  program.  Let  me  men- 
tion a  few. 

First,  the  bill  eliminates  one  of  two 
deputy  administrator  positions  from 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  informed  us  of  its 
strong  opposition  to  this  provision.  Of- 
ficials there  believe  that  this  organiza- 
tional change  will  undermine  their 
ability  to  effectively  administer  the 
program.  I  agree  with  them.  Decisions 
on  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
Department  should  be  left  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

A  second  concern  relates  to  new^  re- 


f""*  HnL^^'^n^^eit^  ''e'hfld^r^  tS^he  '  strictions  placed  on  the  special  empha- 
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community  in  ways  to  prevent  the  ab- 
duction of  children,  provide  public  in- 
formation to  assist  in  the  locating  and 
return  of  missifig  children,  aid  commu- 
nities in  the  collectiori  of  materials 
which  will  be  useful  to  parents  in  as- 
sisting others  to  identify  such  chil- 
dren, increase  knowledge  of  and  devel- 
op effective  treatment  pertaining  to 
the  psychological  consequences  to 
both  parents  and  children  resulting 
from  the  child's  abduction,  and  collect 
data  from  selected  States  or  localities 
on  the  investigative  practices  used  by 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  cases  in- 
volving missing  children. 

This  bill  authorizes  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
$10,006^000  '  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
$3  0,500,000  for-  fiscal  year  1986, 
$11,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
$11,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
$12,250,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
vote  for  this  bill.  The  Juvenile  Justice 
Act  has  for  10  years  now  provided 
leadership  and  assistance  to  States, 
local  governments,  and -private  agen- 
cies in  developing  and  implementing 
effective  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
It  has  been  an  extremely'  successful 
program.  In  addition,  the  need  for  ^- 
sistanoe  to  deal  with  the  large  number 
of  children  who  are  missing  is  appar- 
ent to  all  of  us.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides a  vital  step  in  solving  this  prob- 
lem. I  urge  you  again  to  move  swiftly 
to  pass  H.R.  497 1.» 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.' I 
must  oppose  H.R.  4^71. 

The  legislation  before  us  was  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Education 


sis  grant  program 
place  certain  activities  into  a  "priori- 
ty" status  which  would  virtually  re- 
quire funding.  Some  of  these  activi- 
ties, such  as  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  model  programs  relat- 
ing to  the  special  education  needs  of 
delinquent  and  other  youth,  to  help 
develop  coordinated  services  in  this 
area  locally,  are  somew'hat  out  of  the 
Department's  expertise.  Some  other 
areas  of  grantmaking  which  currently 
stand  on  an  equal  basis  with  those 
now  in  the  "priority"  category  are 
placed  in  a  "lower  priority  "  category. 
Two  of  the  most  promising  initiatives 
of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  are  placed  in 
this  category— programs  to  curtail  vio- 
lence in  qur  schools  and  programs  ad- 
dressing the  proljlems  of  violent  juve- 
nile offenders.  I  believe  that  the  re- 
strictions placed  on  the  special  empha- 
sis grant  program  will  curtail  the  abili- 
ty of  the  office  to  make 'grants  where 
they  can  be  most  effective  in  address- 
ing the  needs  of  juveniles. 

A  third  concern  is  the  repeal  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  fgr  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  the  transfer  of  many  of 
Its  reporting  and  advisory  functions  to 
a  national  conference  to  be  held  annu- 
ally consisting  of  the  representatives 
of  the  State  advisory  groups.  This 
change  in  the  act  would  give  a  non- 
Presidentially  appointed  advisory 
board  the  responsibilities  which 
should  be  performed  only  by  Federal 
advisory  committees. 

In  addition  to  listing  my  concerns 
with  regard  to  H.R.  4971,  I  would  also 
like  to  mention  my  support  for  several 
of  the  provisions  in  the  legislation. 


The  legislation  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  missing  children's  pro- 
gram within  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 
This  new  activity  will  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  in  addressing  the 
problem  of  missing  children.  This 
year,  more  than  2  million  American 
children  will  be  reported  missing.  Of 
this  number,  more  than  50,000  are 
either  abducted  by  strangers  or 
wander  off  by  themselves.  This  new 
program,  which  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  administration,  will  assist  the 
parents  of  these  children  in  their  ef- 
forts to  locate  them. 

1  would  like  particularly  to  note  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  recently  an- 
nounced an  initiative  in  this  area  at 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice.  The 
provisions  in  H.R.  4971  would  allow 
the  continuation  of  the  activities  al- 
ready underway. 

Second.  H.R.  4971  places  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  involving  the  ^ 
families  of  juveniles,  including  grand- 
parents, in  programs  designed  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency.  This  em- 
phasis will  result  in  more  effective 
counseling  and  services  for  troubled 
youth  that  will  strengthen  families 
rather  than  undermine  them.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Petri),  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Resources  for  his  work  on 
several  amendments  made  to  the  act 
in  this  regard. 

Third,  and  finally,  H.R.  4971  amends  "^ 
the  runaway  and  homeless  youth  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  special  assistance 
to  groups  wanting  to  establish  run- 
away and  homeless  youth  centers  in 
surplus  Federal  facilities.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  would 
make  surplus  facilities  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  available  to  eli- 
gible groups  desiring  to  establish  shel- 
ters for  runaway  youth. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  GooDLiNG)  sponsored  this  amend- 
ment in  the  committee.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  him  for  developing  a  con- 
structive approach  to  making  more 
shelter  space  available  for  runaways 
through  the  use  of  unused  Federal 
properties. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
again  like  to  express  my  regret  that 
this  bill  is  being  unnecessarily  consid- 
ered on  the  Suspension  Calendar.  I 
think  it  is  very  much  in  need  for  some 
amendment  and  that  adoption  of  a 
few  changes  could  significantly  in- 
crease the  chances  of  the  President 
signing  this  bill  later  this  year. 

I  urge  a  "nay"  vote  on  H.R.  4971.« 
•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
express  my  strong  support   for  H.R.  • 
4971,  the  Juvenile  Justice,  Runaway 
Youth,    and    Missing    Children's    Act 
Amendments  of  1984.  This  legislation  . 
reauthorizes  Federal  programs  essen-   ■ 
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tial  to  solving  the  problems  that  af- 
flict the  youth  of  our  Nation.  In  addi- 
tion, H.R.  4971  strengthens  Federal  ef- 
forts to  address  the  very  serious  and 
tragic  problem  of  missing  children.  It 
shows  the  American  people  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  prepared  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  address  this  national 
problem  with  speed  and  impact. 

Under  this  act.  parents  of  missing 
children  will  have  access  to  new  re- 
sources on  the  Federal  level.  A  nation- 
al toll-free  telephone  line  and  a  na- 
tional resource  center  and  clearing- 
house will  provide  valuable  informa- 
tion to  parents,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, and  local  agencies.  State  and 
local  efforts  to  recover  missing  chil- 
dren will  have  a  helping  hand  here  in 
Washington.  Funds  will  be  allocated 
for  projects  to  prevent  abductions,  to 
recover  missing  children,  and  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problems  related 
to  kidnapping  and  the  exploitation  of 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  this  effort  to  help 
bring  our  Nation's  missing  children 
safely  back  home  and  to  help  alleviate 
the  pain  and  suffering  of  those  fami- 
lies involved.  H.R.  4971  provides  mean- 
ingful solutions  to  a  problem  that  has 
the  potential  to  affect  each  one  of  us 
and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  swiftly 
to  pass  this  legislation. 

I  have  confirmed  with  the  proper  of- 
ficials on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  that  a  program  to  treat  and 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency  is  eligible 
for  a  special  emphasis  grant  from  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin 
quency  Prevention.  This  particular 
program  trains  graduate  students  to 
go  into  the  homes  of  adjudicated  de- 
linquents and  teach  parents  how  to  be 
more  effective  parents.  At  first,  the 
trainees  use  specific  techniques  to  gain 
the  trust  of  the  family  and  establish 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  positive 
change.  Then  these  graduates  teach 
specific  skills  the  familes  lack,  such  as 
communication,  problem  solving,  con 
sistent  discipline,  reinforcement,  con- 
tracting, el  cetera.  The  teaching  is 
done  in  the  home  and  is  short. 

The  program  is  exceptionally  effec- 
tive in  my  view.  In  one  area  where  it 
has  been  tested,  the  recidivism  rate  for 
juveniles  whose  families  participated 
dropped  from  57  to  14  percent.  The 
treated  group  has  shown  a  sixfold 
drop  in  felonies,  while  the  probation 
group  showed  a  sixfold  increase  in 
felonies.  Out-of-home  placements  are 
virtually  eliminated,  leading  to  a  cost 
differential  of  $900  per  family  in  the 
treated  group  versus  over  $5,000  per 
family  per  year  in  the  probation 
group.  The  treatment  cost  is  a  one 
time  cost,  while  the  $5,000  cost  for  the 
probation  group  is  repeated  every 
year. 

After  initial  Federal  support  to  start 
training,  local  counties  can  pay  for 
any  future  training  of  new  employees 


with  the  substantial  savings  they 
would  realize  from  reduced  out-of- 
home  placements.  Thus,  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  approach  guaran- 
tees that  the  program  could  quickly 
wean  itself  from  Federal  support.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4971  which  enables  programs  such  as 
this  to  address  the  problems  facing 
our  Nation  s  youth. • 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  author  and  primary 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  4971,  it  will  come  as 
no  surprise  that  I  support  it  strongly 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so  as 
well.  It  is  an  important  program  and 
for  rather  modest  Federal  investment, 
when  compared  with  other  Federal. 
State,  and  local  action.  Indeed,  our 
early  debates  with  the  administration 
who  has  opposed  the  bill,  were  not  on 
whether  the  program  was  working  but 
rather  whether  it  has  worked  so  well 
that  it  was  no  longer  needed.  I  assure 
you  it  is  still  needed,  although  it  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal. 

What  has  been  particularly  singular- 
ly gratifying  about  working  on  this 
piece  of  legislation  has  been  the  bipar- 
tisan, and  frankly  nonpartisan,  coop- 
eration which  has  accompanied  its  de- 
velopment. From  the  staff  level  up. 
there  has  been  a  concern  about  youth 
at  risk  which  exemplifies,  in  my  mind, 
the  best  that  the  legislative  process 
offers  the  American  people.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  involved  with  the 
Juvenile  Justice.  Runaway  Youth,  and 
Missing  Children's  Amendments  of 
1984.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice. Runaway  "Vouth.  and  Missing 
Children's  Amendments  of  1984.  The 
measure  reauthorizes  through  fiscal 
year  1989  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Act  (JJDA)  and  adds  title 
IV  to  it  regarding  mi.ssing  children. 

The  programs  authorized  under  the 
JJDA  have  been  extremely  successful 
in  furthering  our  efforts  to  protect  our 
troubled  youth  and  help  them  lead  a 
productive  life.  Rejection,  adult  penal- 
ties, and  the  like  have  proven  counter- 
productive in  dealing  with  our  di.sori- 
ented  youngsters.  The  funds  provided 
to  Slates  under  the  programs  have 
helped  finance  more  enlightened  ap- 
proaches in  handling  juvenile  delin- 
quency. We  must  continue  to  foster 
initiatives  like  these  that  are  predicat- 
ed in  avoiding  placing  directly  or  indi- 
rectly long-lasting  marks  in  our  juve- 
nile offenders  which  hamper  any  pos- 
sibility of  them  becoming  productive, 
law-abiding  citizens.  A  5-year  exten- 
sion of  the  programs  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  would  reflect 
our  commitment  to  rescuing  our  trou- 
bled youngsters  and  understanding 
that  there  are  no  quick  fixes  or  easy 
solutions  to  juvenile  delinquency.  Con- 
sistency and  dedication  must  be  ever 
present  to  secure  our  success  in  this 


quest  and  should  guide  the  decisions 
we  made  on  this  matter. 

Puerto  Rico  has  made  great  studies 
in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency 
thanks  to  OJJDP  funds.  Five  major 
programs  have  been  created  in  this 
area:  Community-based  services  with 
alternatives  to  deinstilutionalization; 
alternatives  to  institutionalization:  im- 
provement of  court  services  for  juve- 
niles: improvement  of  institutional 
services  for  juveniles,  and  the  develop- 
ment, research,  training,  and  evalua- 
tion program.  A  centralized  data 
system  on  juvenile  offenders  has  also 
been  created  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  craft  new  initiatives  to 
deal  with  juvenile  delinquency.  These 
programs  specifically  designed  to 
orient  and  help  juveniles  who  are  first 
offenders  have  also  been  established 
in  Puerto  Rico  through  OJJDP  funds. 
Over  1,500  youngsters  have  received 
guidance  under  these  programs  who 
otherwise  would  receive  little  or  no 
special  attention.  In  addition,  we  were 
successful  in  completely  removing  ju- 
venile offenders  from  correctional  fa- 
cilities which  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  pre- 
vention efforts. 

The  Missing  Children's  Assistance 
Act  also  warrants  our  full  support.  It 
is  long  overdue  for  us  to  establish  an 
aggressive  and  coherent  national 
effort  to  trace  mi.ssing  children  and 
prevent  their  abduction.  The  free  mo- 
bility between  States  calls  for  new 
channels  of  communication  with  com- 
munities nationwide,  a  national  clear- 
inghouse, and  better  coordination  of 
nationwide  .search  efforts,  all  of  which 
would  become  available  if  this  bill  is 
enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  overly  compli- 
cated world  in  which  we  are  living,  the 
pressure  on  our  youngsters  is  enor- 
mous and  cop-outs  are  on  the  ri.se.  I. 
therefore,  strongly  believe  we  must 
continue  to  sponsor  programs  crafted 
to  provide  guidance  and  stimulate  our 
young  to  use  their  energies  and  crea- 
tivity in  a  positive  fashion.  In  addition, 
we  must  carefully  address  the  needs  of 
our  troubled  youth  who  have  already 
committed  an  offense  to  sidetrack  him 
or  her  from  a  life  in  crime. 

The  bill  before  us  addresses  these 
concerns  in  a  very  con.structive  fash- 
ion. I  urge  to  vote  for  its  passage.* 
•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4971.  amend- 
ments to  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  support  two  im- 
portant .sections  of  the  bill:  Reauthor- 
ization of  title  III.  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth,  and  title  IV— Missing 
Children's  Assistance  Act. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families.  I  have  heard  how  impor- 
tant Federal  funds  have  been  used  to 
help   start    runaway   shelters.    I    also 
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know  that  in  my  own  State  of  Utah 
these,  and  other  funds  appropriated 
by  the  act,  have  helped  a  great 
number  of  troubled  youth.  These 
funds  have  not  only  helped  to  provide 
shelter  and  services  for  these  children, 
but  more  importantly  have  gone  to 
programs  that  work  to  reunite  the 
youth  with  their  families.  I  applaud 
my  colleagues.  Representatives  An- 
drews and  Petri,  for  their  efforts  to 
make  sure  these  amendments  make  an 
even  stronger  statepient  about  the  im- 
portance of  working  to  reunite  youth 
and  their  families. 

Long  an  advocate  for  improvement 
in  the  available  Federal  resources  to 
locate  missing  children,  I  stand  in 
strong  support  of  the  last  title  of  this 
measure  before  us  today— the  Missing 
Children's  Assistance  Act.  My  own 
constitutents  have  personally  told  me 
of  their  individual  tragedies,  of  their 
own  children  who  are  missing.  Due  to 
my  work  in  the  97th  Congress  and  my 
position  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families.  I  have 
also  heard  from  other  families  and 
groups  who  are  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  missing  children  and  their 
families. 

Each  hour  205  children  will  be  re- 
ported rnissing  throughout  the  United 
States.  While  many  of  the  2  million 
missing  children  each  year  return  to 
their  homes  or  are  found;  50,000 
simply  vanish  annually;  100,000  are 
victims  of  parental  abduction;  2,500 
found  slain,  10  percent  sexually  as- 
saulted (and  this  figure  is  rising), 
thousands  of  the  children  are  used  for 
prostitution,  child  pornography  or 
other  purposes,  and  80  percent  of 
those  abducted  by  strangers  die  within 
2  days.  Hundreds  of  bodies  are  found 
each  year,  but  never  identified.  It  is  es- 
timated that  20,000  to  50.000  missing 
children  cases  remain  unsolved  annu- 
ally in  our  country. 

This  legislation  will  bring  together 
expert*  and  professionals  on  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  levels  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  on  the  problem 
of  missing  children.  This  bill  would 
bring  a  national  hotline  and  other  co- 
ordinated efforts  to  bear  on  a  tragedy 
that  strikes  thousands  of  children 
each  year. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  the  first 
Missing  Children's  Act  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  on 
October  12,  1982.  This  law  allows  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  entities  to 
use  the  FBI's  central  crime  computer 
in  searches  for  lost  children.  It  also 
provided  for  a  new  file  to  centralize  in- 
formation on  the  unidentified  bodies 
of  children  and  adults.  As  we  all  saw. 
so  dramatically,  in  the  film  depiction 
of  the  abduction  of  Adam  Walsh,  the 
computer  had  been  widely  and  success- 
fully used  by  police  departments 
across  the  United  States  for  years  to 
track  stolen  cars  and  property,  but 


only    sparingly    to    log    information 
about  stolen  children. 

Today's  legislation  is  the  next  step, 
Mr.  Speaker.  As  child  searches  are 
often  launched  too  late  and  lack  inter- 
agency coordination,  they  are  often 
doomed.  This  title  initiates  an  "early- 
waming"  system  for  missing  children 
and,  most  importantly,  establishes  a 
national  policy  on  this  national  trage- 
dy. 

With  approximately  $10  million  au- 
thorized each  year  in  seed  money  en- 
actment of  this  bill  will: 

Set  up  a  national  toll-free  hotline  to 
gather  tips  about  missing  children. 

Establish  a  national  resource  center 
giving  technical  help  to  State  »and 
local  governments  while  spreading  the 
work  about  successful  new  approaches 
in  child  searches: 

Help  public  and  nonprofit  agencies 
launch  research,  demonstration  or 
service  programs  such  as  stranger 
awareness  instruction  for  youngsters 
or  voluntary  fingerprinting  efforts. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  is  one  area  where  Federal  in- 
volvement is  not  only  important,  but 
essential  if  we  are  to  effectively 
combat  this  national  problem.  Coordi- 
nation of  efforts  from  the  Federal 
level  and  use  of  Federal  resources  will 
greatly  aid  the  individual  States.  Most 
importantly,  the  States  are  asking  for 
our  aid.  They  are  sympathetic  to  the 
plight  of  the  families  of  missing  chil- 
dren—they want  to  be  able  to  do  more. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  will  allow 
them  the  ability  to  expand  and  im- 
prove their  searches;  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  not  take  the  search 
away  from  the  local  level. 

It  is  important  that  we  in  Congress 
not  only  spend  time  talking  aboiy,  the 
difficulties  the  families  of  missing 
children  face  and  the  horror  stories  in- 
volving children  of  all  ages,  but  that 
we  demonstrate  that  we  are  willing  to 
do  something  to  help  these  families  in 
preventing  and  locating  missing  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  Representative  Paul  Simon 
who  has  without  a  doubt  been  one  of 
the  leaders  in  this  body  in  our  fight  to 
assist  missing  children.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  today  culminates  years  of 
work.  I  hope  that  this  body,  not  only 
passes  this  bill,  but  passes  it  unani- 
mously.* 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  author  and  primary 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  4971,  it  will  come  as 
no  surprise  that  I  support  it  strongly 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so  as 
well.  It  is  an  important  program  and 
for  rather  modest  Federal  investment, 
when  compared  with  other  Federal 
programs,  it  has  paid  remarkable  divi- 
dends in  Federal,  State,  and  local  ac- 
complishment. Indeed,  our  early  de- 
bates with  the  administration  when 
they  opposed  reauthorization  (I  un- 
derstand they  now  support  reauthor- 


ization), were  not  about  whether  the 
program  was  working  but  rather 
whether  it  had  worked  so  well  that  it 
was  no  longer  needed.  Although  it  has 
accomplished  much,  I  assure  you  that 
it  is  still  needed. 

What  has  been  singularly  gratifying 
about  working  on  this  legislation  has 
been  the  bipartisan,  and  frankly  non- 
partisan, cooperation  which  has  ac- 
companied its  development.  From  the 
staff  level  up.  there  has  been  a  con- 
cern about  youth  at  risk  which  exem- 
plifies, in  my  mind,  the  best  that  the  * 
legislative  process  offers  the  American 
people.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  in- 
volved with  the  Juvenile  Justice.  Run- 
away Youth,  and  Missing  Children's 
Amendments  of  1984. 

In  light  of  such  cooperation,  it  is  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible  to  thank  every- 
one to  whom  appreciation  should  be 
expressed.  However,  let  me  particular- 
ly mention  our  committee  chairman. 
Congressman  Carl  Perkins,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources,  Con- 
gressman Tom  Petri,  of  Wisconsin. 
Both  were  closely  involved  in  the 
drafting  of  the  bill  and  shared  their 
knowledge  and  experience  generously. 
Also.  Congressman  Paul  Simon  was 
most  important  to  our  deliberations  as 
we  fashioned  a  separate  title  on  miss- 
ing children's  assistance.  Other  sub- 
committee members,  particularly  Con- 
gressman Pat  Williams  of  Montana, 
have  contributed  heavily. 

Let  me  clarify  a  few  points  if  I  may 
with  regard  to  this  legislation  and  its 
consideration.  As  of  this  morning,  I 
was  informed  for  the  first  time  that 
the  administration,  while  now  support- 
ing reauthorization,  was  opposing  the 
committee  bill  because  they  wanted 
certain  amendments  made.  Among 
these  amendments  were  a  total  reorga- 
nization of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice into  a  small  bureau  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  a  larger  crime  control  super- 
structure; a  two-thirds  reduction  in 
the  authority  for  assistance;  a  60-per- 
cent reduction  in  authority  for  run- 
away and  homeless  youth  programs 
which  could  well  result  in  the  closing 
of  more  than  100  shelter  facilities;  a 
provision  making  missing  children's 
assistance  discretionary. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
these  are  last  minute  suggestions  and 
are  dilatory,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  to 
the  program  but  to  the  legislative 
process  as  well.  One  reason  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  requires  the  ad- 
ministration to  alert  Congress  to  their 
requests  with  regard  to  reauthorizing 
programs  a  year  in  advance  is  so  that 
Congress  and  the  public  can  have  a 
period  of  review.  While  the  committee 
has  held  several  public  hearings  on 
H.R.  4971,  there  has  been  no  opportu- 
nity for  public  comment  on  these  sug- 
gestions by  the  administration  and  I 
fear  that  they  are  only  intended  as  ob- 
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stacles  to  our  consideration.  I  ask  all 
the  more  that  you  support  H.R.  497 1.» 

•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years,  numerous  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  sought  direction  and 
assistance  in  developing  more  effective 
juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  pro- 
grams. I  support  H.R.  4971.  because  it 
addresses  these  concerns  and  attempts 
to  establish  a  system  which  would 
begin  to  remedy  the  many  problems  of 
the  present  system. 

The  primary  concern  of  H.R.  4971  is 
implementation.  Although  the  bill  ex- 
tends the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  for  5 
years,  it  reemphasizes  efforts  to  cur- 
tail and  prevent  juvenile  delinquency. 
One  such  measure  is  the  increased  em- 
phasis placed  on  programs  which  seek 
to  address  the  problem  of  delinquency 
and  its  prevention,  by  strengthening 
and  maintaining  the  family  unit.  This 
is  accomplished  by  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  the  role  of  parents  and 
other  family  members  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  their  children. 

Counseling  programs  and  projects 
designed  to  treat  alcohol  and  drug  de- 
pendency and  abuse  are  also  addressed 
in  H.R.  4971  As  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control,  this  effort  by  the  com- 
mittee is  an  attempt  to  begin  to  solve 
this  gross  problem  which  plagues  our 
Nation. 

Title  III.  the  Runaway  and  Home- 
less Youth  Act.  is  strengthened  by  the 
placing  of  additional  emphasis  on 
family  involvement  in  counseling  re- 
lated to  family  reunification. 

Title  IV  speaks  to  an  issue  about 
which  all  of  us  have  been  concerned, 
that  is  missing  children.  Each  year  the 
numbers  of  children  who  are  reported 
missing  increases.  This  fact  warrants 
action  and  the  proposed  measures  are 
such  that  they  begin  to  establish  the 
necessary  steps  needed  to  alleviate  the 
concerns  of  States,  local  governments 
and  parents. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  bill,  be 
cause  it  is  a  positive  move  toward  the 
solution    of    some    of    the    probtems 
which   make   up  our  juvenile  justice 
system.* 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  H.R.  4971.  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice. Runaway  Youth,  and  Missing 
Children  Amendments  of  1984.  This 
bill  would  reauthorize  through  1984 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974.  and  provides 
us  with  an  opportunity  to  make  a  .solid 
investment  in  this  country's  future- 
its  youth. 

Title  II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act 
created  a  Pederal-State-local  partner- 
ship to  combat  juvenile  crime  and. 
more  importantly,  to  reduce  and  pre- 
vent delinquency.  The  latest  FBI  uni- 
form crime  report  indicates  that  the 
program  is  achieving  results.  Today, 
approximately  one-third  of  all  serious 
crime  in  the  United  States  is  commit- 


ted by  juveniles.  This  contrasts  mark- 
edly with  the  figures  for  1974.  which 
showed  that  nearly  half  of  all  serious 
crime  was  committed  by  juveniles.  An 
analysis  conducted  by  the  American 
Justice  Institute  reveals  that  juvenile 
crime  rates  are  down  acro.ss  the  board: 
Robbery  is  down  by  11  percent:  car 
theft  down  by  40  percent:  arson  by  7 
percent;  burglacy  by  17  percent:  larce- 
ny by  19  percent:  vandalism  by  22  per- 
cent: sex  offenses  by  17  percent:  drug 
abuse  by  42  percent:  disorderly  con- 
duct by  24  percent:  curfew  and  loiter- 
ing violations  by  7  percent;  and  rates 
for  murder  and  rape  have  not  risen.  I 
think  it  is  especially  important  to  note 
that  these  decreases  have  occurred  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  youth  unemploy- 
ment has  risen  steadily  over  that  same 
period. 

Title  II  of  the  act  specifically  at- 
tacks one  of  the  major  contributing 
factors  to  juvenile  crime  and  delin- 
quency—runaway and  homele.ss  youth. 
Last  year,  over  200  shelter  facilities 
were  provided  nationwide  under  this 
title.  Over  50,000  youth  received  shel- 
ter and  another  150,000  received  crisis 
counseling.  A  national  toll-free  hotline 
handled  over  200.000  calls  from  youths 
and  parents  seeking  help.  Like  title  II. 
statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  results 
are  being  achieved:  since  1974.  the 
arrest  rate  for  runaways  has  dropped 
by  a  dramatic  32  percent. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
junvenile  justice  funding  has  been 
u.sed  over  the  past  10  years  in  a 
number  of  ways  to  improve  the  State 
juvAiile  justice  system.  It  has  helped, 
for  e.xample.  in  separating  juveniles 
from  adults  in  secure  facilities.  It  has 
made  possible  innovative  programs 
like  inschool  alcohol  and  drug  abu.se 
programs,  the  succe.ss  of  which  are  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  the  funding  for 
many  of  these  programs  has  been 
picked  up  directly  by  cities  and  towns. 
Under  the  current  funding  cycle,  more 
of  the  same  is  underway,  including  six 
drug  and  alcohol  education  and  pre- 
vention projects,  a  tourniquent  sen- 
tencing and  treatment  program  for  se- 
rious and  violent  juvenile  offenders, 
five  in.school  suspension  and  dropout 
prevention  programs,  a  project  for  the 
mediation  of  family  conflicts  employ- 
ing trained  community  volunteers,  and 
five  specialized  family  service  pro- 
grams. A  comprehensive  review  of  the 
States  70-year-old  junvenile  code  has 
also  been  undertaken. 

H.R.  4971  also  adds  a  new  title  to  the 
Junvenile  Justice  Act  to  address  one  of 
our  true  national  tragedies— missing 
children.  Title  IV  would  be  added  to 
the  act  to  create  a  National  Bureau  of 
Missing  Children,  which  will  serve  as  a 
national  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion and  research. 

The  statistics  speak  for  themselves 
as  poignant  testament  to  the  urgent 
need  for  this  Bureau.  More  than 
150.000  children  are  taken  annually  by 


estranged  parents,  and  thousands 
more  are  abducted  by  strangers  who 
use  the  chilren  for  their  own  savage 
purposes.  Some  4.000  children  are 
found  dead  each  year,  and  hundreds  of 
other  bodies  are  discovered  but  cannot 
be  identified.  It  is  estimated  that 
20.000  to  50,000  missing  children  cases 
remain  unsolved  each  year  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  FBI's  central  crime  computer 
was  used  for  years  to  track  stolen  cars 
and  property,  but  was  inaccessible  to 
efforts  aimed  at  finding  missing  chil- 
dren. That  bureaucratic  malfunction 
was  corrected  by  the  Missing  Children 
Act  of  1982.  and  the  time  is  now  to 
press  forward  with  phase  II  of  the 
battle  to  reverse  the  tragedly  of  mass- 
ing children. 

H.R.  4971  will  continue  us  on  the 
road  to  diminishing  and  hopefully  ulti- 
mately eliminating  that  percentage  of 
our  youth  which  has  in  the  past  been 
a  counterproductive  force  in  our  coun- 
try, and  will  also  help  find  those  chil- 
dren who  otherwise  may  never  get  a 
chance  to  be  contributing  members  of 
our  society.  H.R.  4971  is  a  valuable 
safeguard  protecting  our  most  treas- 
ured resource— our  youth— and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  legislation.* 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  4971.  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Williams)  that  the  Hou.se  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4971,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  pa.ssed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RURAL  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  (30NZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  5327)  to  amend  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  insure  that  the 
administration  of  the  requirement 
that  a  certain  portion  of  dwelling 
units  assisted  under  section  502  be 
available  only  for  very  low-income 
families  or  persons  does  not  delay  the 
provision  of  assistance  under  such  sec- 
tion to  other  families  or  persons,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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H.R. 5327 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Housing  As- 
sistance Act  of  1984". 

Sec  2.  Section  502(d)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(d)(l>  For  fiscal  year  1985  and  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  (and  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable),  not 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  dwelling  uniU  fi- 
nanced under  this  section  shall  be  available 
only  for  occupancy  by  very  low-income  fam- 
ilies or  persons. 

•(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures to  carry  out  laragraph  (1)  that  ensure 
that- 

(A)  the  percentage  requirement  estab- 
lished in  such  paragraph  is  complied  with 
by  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  after  fiscal 
year  1984;  and 

(B)  the  provision  of  assistance  under  this 
seotion  to  families  and  persons  who  are  not 
very  low-income  families  or  persons  is  not 
delayed  by  reason  of  such  percentage  re- 
quirement, unless  such  delay  is  necessary  to 
comply  with  subparagraph  (A). 

(3)  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  532,  the  Secretary  shall,  in 
making  assistance  available  under  this  sec- 
tion, give  a  priority  to  processing  applica- 
tions submitted  by  very  low-income  families 
or  persons.  ". 

Sec  3.  Section  501(b)(4)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

.  except  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  establish  higher  or  lower  income  levels 
for  purposes  of  such  terms  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  such  adjustment 
to  be  necessary  because  of  prevailing  levels 
of  construction  costs,  unusually  high  or  low 
family  incomes,  or  other  factors". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzai-ez) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HiuiR)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5327,  ^  amended, 
will  clarify  several  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Hotising  and  Urban 
Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  to  permit 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  sec- 
tion S02  low-income  homeownership 
loan  program  to  proceed  as  Congress 
intended  without  further  delay.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  requirement  call- 
,ing  for  40  percent  of  the  units  fi- 
nanced with  these  loans  be  met  on  a 
national  basis  only  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
It  eliminates  any  targeting  require- 
ment from  being  applied  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis.  It  restates  the  process- 


ing priority  included  in  the  1983  act  to 
assure  that  section  502  applications 
from  very  low-income  families  will  be 
expedited  as  Congress  intended.  And, 
it  makes  clear  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  adjust  upward  or 
downward  the  family  income  data  for 
rural  aresis  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, in  order  to  take  into  account 
very  high  or  low  income  and  unusually 
high  construction  costs  when  estab- 
lishing the  income  eligibility  limits  for 
low-  and  very  low-income  families. 

H.R.  5327.  as  amended,  is  intended 
to  insure  that  section  502  loans  will  be 
made  in  the  amount  approved  by  the 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1984.  At  this 
late  point  in  the  fiscal  year,  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  funds  remain  un- 
spent. However,  applications  are  on 
hand  in  many  FmHA  county  offices 
from  eligible  borrowers  who  have  been 
waiting  for  funding  of  their  homeown- 
ership loan  applications  for  as  much 
as  a  year  or  more.  Congress  never  in- 
tended that  these  persons  should  be 
delayed  or  denied  approval  of  their 
loan  in  order  to  meet  the  very  low 
income  target.  FmHA  is  directed  to 
make  special  efforts  to  fund  these 
loans  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  direc- 
tive does  not  conflict  with  the  priority 
given  to  processing  applications  from 
very  low  income  borrowers.  This  prior- 
ity would  be  expected  to  apply  to  ap- 
plications received  after  November  30, 
1983. 

The  national  target  requirement  is 
maintained  without  qualification  for 
fiscal  year  1985  and  thereafter,  be- 
cause there  is  evidence  that  it  may  re- 
alistically be  met  after  a  transition 
period.  In  fact,  many  States  have  ap- 
proached, and  in  some  cases  exceeded, 
the  40  percent  very  low  income  target. 
Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  loans 
made  so  far  in  fiscal  year  1984  have 
been  to  very  low  income  persons,  up 
from  23  percent  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 
There  is  some  question,  however,  as 
to  whether  FmHA  can  monitor  any 
strict  percentage  requirement  and  in 
what  areas  and  under  what  conditions 
such  a  percentage  requirements  is  eco- 
nomically feasible.  Therefore,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  is  re- 
quested to  study  the  affordability 
issue  and  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  to  study  the  FmHA  administra- 
tive capacity  issue  and  report  to  the 
Congress  sufficiently  in  advance  of 
fiscal  year  1985  to  permit  further 
changes  to  be  made  if  necessary  on  the 
basis  of  the  findings  of  these  studies. 
This  should  avoid  any  delay  in  obligat- 
ing these  much  needed  loans  in  the 
amounts  made  available  by  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  crucial  in 
rural  areas.  The  subcommittee  has 
learned  this  from  its  hearing  on 
March  28,  1984,  and  in  its  joint  hear- 
ing with  the  Manpower  and  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Government  Op- 


erations Committee  on  April  23,  1984, 
in  Maine.  In  addition  to  the  hearings, 
a  substantial  amount  of  correspond- 
ence was  received  from  realtors,  home 
builders,  and  borrowers.  A  large 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  also 
contacted  the  subcommittee  and  28  co- 
sponsored  the  bill.  I  urge  that  it  be 
adopted  by  the  House. 

n  1240 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  has  no  ob- 
jection on  H.R.  5327.  This  bill  simply 
instructs  the  {"armers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  administer  the  section  502 
homeownership  program  in  such  a 
way  that  those  who  are  most  in  need 
of  assistance  receive  that  assistance 
but  that  others  who  also  qualify  for 
assistance  can  receive  help  if  funds  are 
available. 

I  should  point  out  Mr.  Speaker  that 
the  administration  is  not  in  favor  of 
H.R.  5327.  Their  opposition,  however, 
is  not  to  the  objective  of  the  bill.  They 
agree  with  that.  They  simply  prefer 
the  language  contained  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  492.  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations.  Both  bills  accom- 
plish the  same  thing.  Because  this  is  a 
matter  of  legislating.  I  believe  an  au- 
thorization bill  is  a  better  vehicle  than 
an  appropriation  bill. 

Last  year  Congress  made  the  deter- 
mination we  should  target  40  percent 
of  the  funds  for  the  section  502  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  program  to 
those  who  are  designated  very  low- 
income.  This  means  those  individuals 
or  families  must  be  at  50  percent  or 
below  of  area  median  income. 

Such  a  decision  is  in  line  with  the 
administrations  overall  policy  of  con- 
centrating our  resources  on  the  "truly 
needy." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  legitimate 
questions  can  be  raised  as  to  whether 
we  should  be  utilizing  Government 
funds  in  a  subsidized  home-ownership 
program. 

Scarce  subsidized  housing  funds  per- 
haps could  be  better  utilized  in  rental 
housing  assistance  programs  or  in 
public  housing.  No  one  denies  that. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  many 
rural  areas  we  have  no  viable  pro-, 
grams  of  that  nature  so  we  are  forced 
to  go  the  homeownership  route. 

The  somewhat  imperfect  solution 
then— of  targeting  these  funds— made 
sense.  Unfortunately,  last  years  legis- 
lation has  not  achieved  the  results  in- 
tended. 

Whether  through  lack  of  available 
low-cost  housing  or  because  the  ceiling 
of  50  percent  is  simply  too  low  to  actu- 
ally qualify  a  homeowner,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  having  a  diffi- 
cult time  meeting  the  40  percent 
target. 
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At  the  same  time.  Farmers  Home  is 
maintaining  they  cannot  spend  all  of 
the  60  percent  of  the  remaining  funds. 
They  can  release  this  portion  of  the 
funds,  they  say.  only  in  proportion  to 
the  40  percent  of  the  funds  they  have 
released  to  qualified  very-low-income 
purchasers. 

The  result  has  been  a  slowdown,  and 
in  some  States  a  virtual  stoppage,  in 
the  utilization  of  502  funds.  In  my 
home  State  of  Indiana  only  32  percent 
of  their  allocation  has  been  obligated 
although  we  are  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  way  through  the  fiscal  year.  This 
was  not  the  intent  of  last  year's  legis- 
lation. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  point.  Rural 
individuals  or  families  who  qualify  for 
the  60  percent  of  the  funds  are  low 
income.  They  are  between  50  and  80 
percent  of  area  median  income.  They 
are  not  wealthy.  They  are  in  need  of 
Government  assistance  and  that  as- 
sistance should  not  be  held  hostage  to 
what  happens  to  the  funds  for  the 
very  low  income. 

H.R.  5327  would  make  it  clear  these 
funds  are  not  held  hostage.  It  also  re- 
moves a  State-by-State  qualifying  re- 
quirement. 

H.R.  5327  also  relaxes  the  40-percent 
requirement  for  this  fiscal  year.  This 
provision  was  added  in  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  after  several  Members 
from  our  side  of  the  aisle  had  ex- 
pressed reservations  as  to  whether  we 
should  be  encouraging— indeed  man- 
dating—the administration  to  make 
loans  that  may  turn  out  to  be  ques- 
tionable. Hopefully,  this  situation  will 
not  exist  in  future  years  as  the  supply 
of  low-cost  manufactured  housing  be- 
comes more  plentiful. 

At  this  point,  I  might  add.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  in  my  estimation,  man- 
ufactured housing  ultimately  offers 
the  niain  potential  for  meeting  goals 
such  as  we  had  in  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  5327.  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Prank),  a  distinguished  and  very 
able  member  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
thank  him,  as  well,  for  the  leadership 
he  has  shown  in  his  chairmanship  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  in  very 
promptly  bringing  before  the  House  a 
sensible  legislative  solution  to  an  inad- 
vertent problem  that  was  created  leg- 
islatively last  year. 

I  and  many  other  Members  had 
called  to  my  attention  and  to  our  at- 
tention the  fact  that  this  effort  to 
help  the  very  low  income  through  the 
rural  housing  program  was  partly  be- 
cause of  improper  drafting  initially. 
but  partly  also,  I  think  it  has  to  be 
said,  by  excessive  rigidity  at  the  Farm- 
ers  Home   Administration.    We    were 


causing  some  problems  for  some  of  the 
low-income  people  as  opposed  to  the 
very  low-income  people  to  whom  this 
was  aimed. 

So  I  support  the  legislation,  and  I 
am  glad  that  we  bring  this  forward  on 
a  bipartisan  basis.  I  think  it  represents 
the  best  compromise  possible  in  trying 
to  meet  several  goals:  providing  houses 
for  those  at  the  low  end  of  the  scale 
while  not  having  that  interfere  with 
our  ability  to  help  people  a  little  bit 
above  it. 

There  are  a  couple  of  points  that 
ought  to  be  made.  First  of  all,  the 
broad  support  that  exists  for  this  bill 
is  indicative  of  the  broad  support  that 
exists  for  this  program.  We  should  be 
clear,  we  are  talking  about  a  Govern- 
ment housing  subsidy  program.  We 
hear  a  lot  these  days  about  Govern- 
ment programs  that  do  not  work  well, 
and  there  are  some  that  have  not 
worked  well,  some  that  ought  to  have 
been  abolished,  and  have  been,  and 
some  that  ought  to  be  cleaned  up. 
This  is  a  program  where  the  Govern- 
ment makes  funds  available  to  help 
low-income  individuals  purchase  hous- 
ing that  they  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  purchase.  The  hearings  that 
were  held  by  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee, the  hearings  that  were  held  by 
the  Housing  and  Manpower  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  which  I  chair— we 
had  one  in  Maine,  at  the  request  of 
the  ranking  minority  Member— and 
other  information  that  we  got  made  it 
very  clear  that  we  have  here  an  exam- 
ple of  a  very  successful  Government 
housing  program.  In  fact,  the  major 
criticism  that  we  have  heard  in  our 
hearings  on  this  program  is  that  it  is 
far  too  small.  We  ought  to  be  clear 
that  there  is  a  certain  irony  for  many 
of  us  in  the  fact  that  this  became  a 
fight  between  the  low  income  and  the 
very  low  income. 

It  is,  to  me,  a  matter  of  .some  nation- 
al embarrassment  that  last  week  we 
debated  a  military  spending  bill  in  the 
billions,  and  we  billioned  here  and  wc 
billioned  there,  and  we  quibbled  aver 
i.ssues.  Some  subsidiary  issues  last 
week  cost  the  Government  far  more 
than  this  entire  program.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  has  shown  an  ability  to 
provide  leverage,  to  build  on  the  hard 
work  and  the  initiative  of  individuals 
who  may  have  some  income  problems 
but  who  are  willing  to  work  hard,  will- 
ing to  invest,  willing  to  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  homeownership.  and 
the  broad  support  that  exists  for  this 
bill  ought  to  be  taken  not  just  as  sup- 
port that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  done  for  the  subcommittee  in 
clearing  up  the  specific  problem,  it 
ought  to  be  recognized  that  this  is  an 
affirmation  that  Government  pro- 
grams play  an  important  and  neces- 
sary role  in  society  as  a  whole,  particu- 
larly in  the  housing  area.  I  hope  that 
the  kind  of  support  we  are  getting  for 


correcting  this  glitch  so  that  this  im- 
portant program  for  bringing  housing 
to  lower  income  people  at  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  money  can  go  for- 
ward but  the  people  will  understand 
the  broader  implications  of  that. 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5327,  the 
Rural  Housing  Assistance  Act  of  1984. 
This  bill  will  correct  an  erroneous  in- 
terpretation given  to  the  Rural  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1983  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  of  the  sec- 
tions establishing  spending  goals  for 
the  section  502  program  which  has 
caused  severe  and  crucial  delays  in  the 
utilization  of  desperately  needed  hous- 
ing construction  funds  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  bill,  once  enacted,  will  specify 
that  the  percentage  of  funds  which 
arc  earmarked  for  very  low  income 
families  shall  be  committed  by  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year.  Further,  the  bill 
specifies  that  funds  for  families  which 
are  not  very  low  income  shall  not  be 
delayed  by  reason  of  the  percentage 
set-aside  for  very  low  income  families. 

With  this  clarification,  we  hope  to 
avoid  the  problems  which  many  coun- 
ties now  face  of  withholding  of  all  pro- 
gram funds  until  the  very  low  income 
percentage  spending  goal  has  been 
met.  In  Puerto  Rico,  we  confront  the 
dire  prospect  of  losing  close  to  $50  mil- 
lion of  housing  construction  funds  be- 
cause of  this  situation. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  officials 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration; 
these  conversations  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  changes  we  enact  today  will 
be  greeted  with  open  arms  because  of 
that  Agency's  commitment  to  the 
housing  industry  and  to  providing 
decent  shelter  for  rural  America. 

Unfortunately  for  Puerto  Rico,  we 
will  continue  to  have  problems  with 
this  program  because  of  the  minimum 
property  standard  imposed  by  FmHA. 
Again.  I  have  been  discussing  with 
agency  officials  regarding  the  MPS 
problem  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  possi- 
bility of  utilizing,  as  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
does,  the  local  minimum  property 
standards. 

I  reiterate  my  support  for  this  bill, 
as  a  first  step  in  making  the  section 
502  program  as  successful  as- it  onc^ 
was,  and  once  again,  a  light  of  hope 
for  the  many  low  and  very  low  income 
families  across  the  country  who  would 
like  to  make  the  American  dream  of 
owning  their  home  come  true. 

However,  I  urge  my  colfeagues  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  improve  this 
program.  In  particular,  I  hope  we  may 
allow  the  Agency  more  (flexibility  in 
dealing  with  particular  problems  in 
different  areas  of  the  country.  Such 
flexibility  would  allow  better  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resources  available  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  the  low  and  very 
low  income  families  in  rural  America.* 
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•  Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Rural  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act. 

In  town  meetings  across  my  State 
this  spring  I  heard  dozens  of  stories  of 
families  who  were  being  denied  homes 
because  of  delays  in  granting  mort- 
gage assistance  under  the  Farmers 
Home  Admipistration's  rural  low- 
income  homeownership  loan  program. 
Further  investigation  revealed  that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  was 
not  approving  losins  to  low-income 
families  because  of  a  well-intentioned 
requirement  Congress  included  in  au- 
thorizing the  program  which  requires 
40  percent  of  all  housing  financed 
under  the  rural  low-income  homeown- 
ership loan  program  to  very-low- 
income  families  in  need  of  this  assist- 
ance. Unfortunately,  an  insufficient 
number  of  very-low-income  families 
who  applied  for  502  assistance  could 
qualify  for  the  program  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  refused  to 
release  funds  to  assist  low-income  fam- 
ilies until  the  40  percent  very-low- 
income  goal  was  achieved. 

This  resulted  in  thousands  of  fami- 
lies across  the  Nation  being  denied  502 
assistance  and  being  denied  homes. 

The  Rural  Housing  Assistance  Act 
which  we  are  considering  makes  clear 
that  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion must  make  available  502  funds  in 
order  to  insure  that  all  of  those  who' 
qualify  for  assistance  receive  it.  The 
bill  requires  that  40  percent  of  the 
units  financed  go  to  very-low-income 
families  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, but  release  of  FmHA  funds  may 
not  be  delayed  pending  approval  of  ap- 
plicatjons  from  very-low-income  fami- 
lies. 

Section  502  applications  from  low- 
income  families  across  Delaware  and 
across  the  United  States  sit  in  FmHA 
offices  awaiting  approval  while  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  rural  low-income 
homeownership  loan  program  funds 
remain  unspent.  This  measure  retains 
the  goal  of  targeting  assistance  to 
very-low-income  families,  but  if  frees 
up  rural  low-income  home  ownership 
funds  to  allow  all  eligible  applicants  to 
gain  the  American  dream  of  owning 
their  own  home. 
I  strongly  urge  its  passage.* 
Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

I  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.'  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in 
connection  with  this  debate  on  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5327  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  ensure  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  requirement  that  a 
certain  portion  of  dwelling  units  assist- 
ed under  section  502  be  available  only 
for  very  low-income  families  or  per- 
sons does  not  delay  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance under  such  section  to  other 
families  or  persons.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PRESERVA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2889)  to  amend  section 
306  of  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act,  and'  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in^Congress  assembled,  "* 

Section  1.  Section  306  of  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  470w-5) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  Within  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Building 
Museum  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  concerning  the  activities 
of  the  mu.seum.  The  report  shall  inckide- 

"(1)  recommendations  for  the  long-term 
management,  staffing,  and  funding  of  the 
museum  and  alternative  approaches  for  its 
permanent  administration,  including  an 
analysis-  of  whether  the  museum  should 
continue  in  its  present  organizational  and 
operational  status:  and 

•(2)  recommendations  for  administrative 
and  legislative  actions  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
museum."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  '(c) "  in  .subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(cXl)": 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  .subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

'■(2)(A)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  nonmatching  grants-in-aid  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Building 
Museum  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1988.  for  the  purposes  of  maintain- 
,ing  the  operations  of  the  National  Building 
Museum  during  the  time  the  building  in 
which  it  is  located  is  being  renovated  and 
prepared  for  museum  use. 

"(B^  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
paragraph  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  $1,500,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1985  through  1988.  Appro- 
priations made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
may  be  made  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
and  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 


••(C)  Authority  to  enter  into  contracts  or 
make  payments  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the 
extent  that  appropriations  are  available  for 
that  purpose.":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  'National  Museum  for 
the  Building  Arts"  in  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •National  Building 
Museum". 

Sec.  2.  Section  212(a)  of  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  470t.(a>)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  and 
third  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
•  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
more  than  $2,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989.". 

Sec.  3.  The  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 
'Sec  308.  (a)  The  Congre-ss  recognizes— 
••(1)  the  unique  and  significant  role  of  The 
National  Learning  Center  (a  private  non- 
profit institution  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
Center),  and  its  two  operating  entities,  the 
Capital  Children's  Museum,  and  the  Learn- 
ing Opportunity  Center,  in  meeting  the  edu- 
cational and  esthetic  needs  of  people  of  all 
ages  in  Washington.  District  of  Columbia, 
and  from  throughout  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  by  providing  opportunities 
for  experimental  learning  and  cultural  and 
esthetic  awareness  through  participatory 
activities: 

••(2)  the  success  of  the  Center  in  attract- 
ing increasing  numbers  of  visitors  and  sup- 
port from  the  private  sector:  and 

••(3)  that  Federal  technical  and  financial 
assistance  is  needed  to  help  provide  a  basis 
for  the  future  development  of  the  Center, 
to  help  assure  adequate  maintenance  of  its 
physical  facilities,  and  to  help  encourage  in- 
creased support  from  other  public  and  pri- 
vate sources. 

■•(b)(1)  Within  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Center,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  the  Administrator  of  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smith.sonian  Institution,  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  management  plan  for  the 
Center.  The  Center  management  plan  shall 
include— 

••(A)  recommendations  for  the  develop- 
ment, use.  security,  and  maintenance  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Center,  includ- 
ing alternatives  for  the  adaptive  use  of  any 
structures  which  have  historical  signifi- 
cance: 

••(B)  recommendations  for  the  long-term 
management,  staffing,  and  funding  of  the 
Center  and  alternative  approaches  for  its 
permanent  administration,  including  an 
analysis  of  whether  the  Center  should  con- 
tinue its  present  organizational  and  oper- 
ational status:  and 

■•(C)  recommendations  concerning  exhib- 
its and  collections  (including  their  acquisi- 
tion, curation.  conservation  and  interpreta- 
tion), educational  and  esthetic  programs 
and  related  recreational  activities,  research 
and  training,  fund  raising,  publications  and 
other  forms  of  communications,  and  cooper- 
ative activities  with  other  institutions  and 
public  and  private  agencies. 

■•(2)  The  management  plan  shall  take  into 
account  both  the  short-term  needs  and  the 
long-term  growth  of  the  Center.  The  plan 
shall  be  divided  into  five  year  increments 
over  a  twenty  year  period,  and  should  in- 
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elude  recommendations  for  additional  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  actions  which 
may  be  necessary  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  Center. 

"(cxl)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants-in-aid  to  the  Center  of  not 
more  than  $500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1988.  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  security  of  the  buildings, 
grounds,  and  contents  of  the  Center. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  thus  subsection  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  more,  than 
$500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1988. 

■•(3)  Authority  to  enter  into  contracts  or 
make  payments  under  this  subsection  .shall 
be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the 
extent  that  appropriations  are  available  for 
that  purpose.". 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Acx  shall  be  con 
strued  to  prevent  the  National  Building.s 
Museum,  described  in  section  306  of  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act.  or  The  Na- 
tional Learning  Center,  described  in  .section 
308  of  such  Act,  from  obtaining  Federal 
funds  from  any  other  source. 

Sec  5.  Any  provision  of  this  Act  which,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  authorizes  the  enact- 
ment of  new  budget  authority  described  in 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  shall  \x  effective  only  for  fi.sral 
years  beginning  after  September  30.  1984 

n  1250 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNG)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2889.  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In 
sular  Affairs,  would  amend  the  Na 
tional  Historic  Preservation  Act  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  National 
Building  Museum  and  the  National 
Learning  Center,  and  to  reauthorize 
funding  for  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation. 

Specifically,  the  reported  bill  would 
amend  section  306  of  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Act  to  add  new  pro- 
visions providing  certain  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  National  Building 
Museum  and  directing  the  preparation 
of  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  activi 
ties  of  the  museum,  located  in  the 
Pension  Building  in  Washington,  DC. 
The  report  would  include  recommen- 
dations for  the  long-term  manage- 
raent.  staffing,  and  funding  of  the 
museum,  and  for  further  administra- 
tive and  legislative  actions  which  may 
be  needed. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  .section 
212(A)  of  the  National  Historic  Preser 
vation  Act  to  continue  the  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  for  the  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
at  its  current  level  ($2,500,000  annual 
ly)  for  fiscal  years  1985  through  1989. 


The  bill  also  amends  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  to  add  a  new 
section  308  to  provide  assistance  to  Na- 
tional Learning  Center,  the  parent 
entity  of  the  Capital  Children's 
Museum  in  Washington,  DC.  The  bill 
directs  preparation  of  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  within  18  months  of  enact- 
ment, of  a,  detailed  comprehensive 
management  plan  for  the  Center.  It 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  grants-in-aid  of  up  to 
$500,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1988  for  the  maintenance  and 
security  of  the  Center. 

With  regard  to  the  Center,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  this  facility,  al- 
though only  a  few  years  old.  has  at- 
tracted many  thousands  of  young  visi- 
tors not  only  from  the  metropolitan 
area  but  from  throughout  the  Nation 
and  from  other  countries  as  well.  It  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  international  as 
well  as  national  treasure. 

With  regard  to  the  National  Build- 
ing Museum,  I  would  simply  point  out 
that,  under  a  cooperative  agreement, 
the  General  Services  Administration  is 
currently  renovating  the  Pension 
Building.  The  Museum,  itself  through 
volunteer  efforts  and  donated  funds, 
has  begun  a  wide  variety  of  activities- 
including  exhibits,  educational  forums 
and  tours— that  have  attracted  in- 
creasing attention.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  provide  Federal  seed  money 
for  the  startup  costs  for  the  Museums 
programs  while  the  Pension  Building 
is  being  renovated. 

In  the  case  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation,  at  the  com- 
mittees hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  1985  budget  request,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  authorization  for 
the  advisory  council  will  expire  in 
1984.  The  reported  version  of  H.R. 
2889  therefore  includes  language  that 
would  provide  the  necessary  authori- 
zation. The  committee  also  determined 
that  no  other  legislative  changes  in 
the  advisory  council's  authorities  are 
needed  at  this  time. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank 
a  number  of  people  who  ha\e  worked 
so  hard  on  this  legislation,  particularly 
Mr.  dinger,  who  introduced  the  origi- 
nal bill.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Mr. 
dinger's  staff  person,  Mr.  James 
Tapper,  and  also  Ms.  Loretla  Neu- 
mann of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  and  National 
Parks  and  Mr.  Michael  DeBord  of  the 
Legislative  Council's  office. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
Mr.  David  Childs,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Mr.  Bates  Lowry,  executive 
director,  of  the  National  Building 
Museum;  Mrs.  Esther  Coopersmith, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  Mrs.  Ann 
Lewin.  president,  of  the  National 
Learning  Center;  and  Mr.  Sam  Al 
dridge,  chairman,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Garvey,  executive  director,  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, 


I  urge  Members  to  support  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  J  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2889.  I  would  also  at  this  time 
like  to  inform  the  body,  and  especially 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion. But  again.  I  believe  that  the 
chairman  has  voiced  the  intent  of  the 
bill,  and  I  ^o  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  2889.  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act 
amendments,  which  would  provide  as- 
sistance for  the  National  Building 
Museum  and  the  National  Learning 
Center  and  would  reauthorize  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. It  is  a  particularly  important  bill, 
as  it  will  reinforce  the  national  pro- 
gram to  protect  our  cultural  heritage. 

H.R.  2889  would  authorize  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  each  fiscal  year.  1985  through 
1988.  for  grants-in-aid  to  the  National 
Building  Museum  in  the  Pension 
Building  in  Washington,  DC.  Such 
funds  would  assist  with  the  start-up 
cost  for  the  museum's  programs  while 
the  Pension  Building  is  being  renovat- 
ed. The  National  Building  Museum 
has  already  begun  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties that  have  attracted  favorable  re- 
views from  the  public  al  large. 

The  National  Learning  Center 
(NLC)  has  two  operating  entities:  The 
Capital  Children's  -Museum,  well- 
known  and  beloved  to  residents  of 
Metropolitan  Washington.  DC.  and 
tourists,  and  the  Learning  Opportuni- 
ty Center,  a  new  school  opened  on 
March  5  of  this  year  for  drop-out 
youth,  age  16  to  21. 

The  NLC  has  250.000  visitors  a  year 
al  the  museum,  and  is  quickly  building 
to  150  students  in  the  .school.  Both 
.school  and  museum  are  innovative 
models  of  cultural/educalional/recre- 
ational  programs  that  supplement,  en- 
hance, and  offer  alternatives  to  tradi- 
tional programs.  The  museum,  which 
is  celebrating  its  fifth  year  in  1984.  has 
rapidly  become  known  as  a  leader  in 
its  field.  It  has  had  requests  for,te»ch- 
nical  assistance  from  educators  and 
cultural  leaders  in  45  States  who  want 
to  emulate  its  programs;  and.  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  has  .sent  official 
parties,  including  Queens.  First  Ladies, 
and  heads  of  State,  to  see  the  museum 
from  more  than  32  foreign  countries. 

In  a  nation  that  prides  itself  on 
being  child-centered,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  Capital 
City  have  a  showcase  for  programs  for 
children  and  youth  like  the  programs 
run  by  the  NLC.  For  the  sake  of  our 
national  pride,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  innovative  thinking  in 
those  who  run  educational,  cultural. 
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and  recreational  facilities,  the  NLC 
must  be  helped  through  Federal  sup- 
port for  its  maintenance  costs. 

At  a  time  when  excellence  of  our 
educational  system  has  been  called 
into  question,  and  when  our  national 
competitive  edge  hangs  on  the  caliber 
of  the  education  of  our  youth,  a  model 
like  NLC  is  an  essential  spur  to  the 
educational  models  of  the  21st  centu- 
ry. Over  time,  we  will  only  be  as  strong 
a  nation  as  the  children  of  our  Nation 
are  educated  and  enlightened.  Support 
for  the  NLC  is  an  investment  in  our 
future  by  providing  for  our  children 
today. 

The  funds  called  for  in  H.R.  2889, 
$500,000  a  year  for  each  of  the  next  4 
years,  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
sakes  of  new  models  in  education  like 
those  created  and  run  at  the  NLC.  I 
urge  m^  colleagues  to  join  those  who 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  supporting 
this  exceptionally  fine  institution,  and 
to  be  sure  to  visit  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready done  so. 

Finally,  during  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee's consideration  of  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation,  we  carefully  re- 
viewed questions  that  have  been  raised 
about  the  Council's  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  protective  process  of  sec- 
tion 106.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
our  thorough  review  of  the  legal  issues 
confirmed  our  initial  judgment  that 
the  Council  has  acted  in  full  accord 
with  the  intent  of  Congress,  expressed 
in  1976  and  1980,  when  it  issued  the 
regulations  which  currently  govern 
section  106.  I  trust  that  our  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Council's  program,  with 
the  attendant  expressions  of  legisla- 
tive intent,  will  be  sufficient  to  dispel 
any  doubts  that  may  have  been  raised 
on  this  question. 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2889.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Act.  I  will  address 
those  sections  of  the  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  National  Building 
Museum,  which  reflect  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced, and  shall  leave  comment  on 
the  committee  amendments  to  the 
very  able  members  of  the  committee. 

The  sections  of  H.R.  2889  dealing 
with  the  National  Building  Museum 
were  designed  with  a  dual  purpose. 
First,  the  bill  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  not  more  than  $1,500,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1987,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  operations  of  the  National  Build- 
ing Museum  during  the  time  that  its 
new  home,  the  old  Pension  Building,  is 
being  renovated  for  museum  use.  The 
second  purpose  is  to  change  the  name 
of  the  museum  from  the  "National 
Museum  of  the  Building  Arts"  to  the 
"National  Building  Museum"  as  it  is 
popularly  called. 

During  the  next  4  years  the  National 
Building  Museum  will  be  entering  a 
critical  period  of  its  development  as  a 


new  national  institution  devoted  to  im- 
proving our  country's  built  environ- 
ment by  better  educating  our  citizens. 
Already  the  museum  has  made  giant 
strides  in  exhibition  and  data  collec- 
tion as  well  as  publication  of  an  award 
winning  quarterly  magazine.  That  the 
museum  is  ready  to  enter  this  critical 
development  stage  only  4  years  after 
the  House  of  Representatives  along 
with  the  President  and  the  other  body 
gave  the  museum  its  mandate  of  exist- 
ence, is  due  to  the  extraordinarily  en- 
thusiastic reception  the  general  public 
has  given  to  the  idea  of  such  an  insti- 
tution and  to  the  determination  of  a 
group  of  dedicated,  mostly  volunteer 
workers.  Today  they  can  take  pride. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  having  laid  the  foun- 
dations for  an  institution  that  will  be 
truly  national  in  scope  and  that  will 
do  credit  to  the  impressive  architectur- 
al showcase— the  old  pension  build- 
ing—that the  Congress  has  entrusted 
to  it. 

For  the  National  Building  Museum 
to  properly  fulfill  the  mandate  Con- 
gress has  dictated,  some  additional  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government 
is  essential.  The  operating  funds  au- 
thorized in  H.R.  2889  for  the  museum 
will  provide  the  Federal  seed  money 
which  has  always  been  considered 
vital  for  the  realization  of  the 
museum.  Over  the  next  4  years,  the 
life  of  the  authorization  period  in  this 
bill,  the  museum  will  be  witnessing  the 
repair  and  renovation  of  the  Pension 
Building.  Consequently,  it  will  be  most 
difficult  for  the  museum  to  operate  as 
fully  or  visibly  as  it  will  upon  comple- 
tion. This  period  of  physical  renova- 
tion and  institutional  development  of 
the  museum  is  one  that  is  especially 
demanding  on  the  museum  and  is  a 
period  that  deserves  our  care  and  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  stress  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  moneys  authorized 
here  will  serve  as  important  seed 
money  for  the  already  aggressive  ef- 
forts to  secure  funds  from  the  private 
sector.  Indeed,  the  museums  board  of 
directors  is  currently  committed  to 
raising  $1.5  million  from  among  its 
own  members  for  the  museums  sup- 
port. As  I  have  indicated,  the  Building 
Museum  has  enjoyed  the  continued 
support  of  the  public— from  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  to  the  construction 
industry  and  the  professional  archi- 
tects. It  is  now  up  to  us  to  insure  this 
modest  Federal  downpayment  for  a 
worthy  program  of  nationwide  public 
and  private  import.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  this  effort  in  support 
of  our  built  environment  and  vote  to 
pass  H.R.  2889.9 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2889,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OREGON  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  1149)  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional forest  system  and  other  lands  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That    this   Act    man   be    referred    to   as    the 
■Oregon  Wilderness  Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  la)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  many  areas  of  undeveloped  national 
forest  system  land  m  the  Stale  of  Oregon 
possess  outstanding  natural  characteristics 
which  give  them  high  value  as  uildemess 
and  will,  if  properly  preserved,  contribute  as 
an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness  .lor  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people: 

(21  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  second 
roadless  area  review  and  evaluation  'RARE 
III  of  national  forest  system  lands  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  the  related  congression- 
al review  of  such  lands  have  identified  areas 
which,  on  the  basis  of  their  landform.  eco- 
system, associated  wildlife,  and  location, 
wilt  help  to  fulfill  <ttc  national  forest  sys- 
tem's share  of  a  guah{y  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System:  a>{d 

13/  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  second 
roadless  area  review  and  evaluation  of  na- 
tional forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  the  related  congressional  review 
of  such  lands  have  also  identified  areas 
which  do  not  possess  outstanding  wilderness 
attributes  or  which  possess  outstanding 
energy,  mineral,  timber,  grasing.  dispersed 
recreation  and  other  values  and  which 
should  not  now  be  designated  as  compo- 
nents of  the  National  Wilderness  Presenta- 
tion System  but  should  be  available  for  non- 
wilderness  multiple  uses  under  the  land 
management  planning  process  and  other  ap- 
plicable laws. 

ibl  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

111  designate  certain  national  forest 
system  lands  and  certain  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  as  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System,  in 
order  to  promote,  perpetuate,  and  preserve 
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the  wilderness  character  of  the  lands,  pro- 
tect watersheds  and  wildlife  habitat,  pre- 
serve scenic  and  historic  resources,  and  pro- 
mote scientific  research,  pnmttive  recrea 
tion,  solitude,  physical  and  mental  chal- 
lenge, and  inspiration  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  American  people,  to  a  greater  eitent 
than  IS  possible  m  the  absence  of  wilderness 
designation:  and 

<2l  insure  that  certain  other  national 
forest  systevt  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon  be 
available  for  nonwildemess  multiple  use. 

Six:  3.  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  the  following  lands  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  comprising  approsimalelv 
eight  hundred  ftftv-ninc  thousand  su  hun- 
dred acres  and  as  generally  depicted  on 
maps  appropriately  referenced,  dated  May 
19S4:  are  hereby  designated  as  wilderness. 
and  therefore,  as  components  of  the  .\alion- 
at  Wilderness  Preservation  System— 

'II  certain  lands  m  the  Mount  Hood  .\a- 
tional  Forest,  which  comprise  approximate 
ly  Ihirty-nme  thousand  acres,  are  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Columbia  Wil 
demess— Proposed  ".  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Columbia  Wilderness: 

121  certain  lands  m  the  Mount  Hood  \a 
tional  Forest,  which  comprise  approiimale 
ly  forty-four  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  are 
generally     depicted     on     a     map     entitled 
"Salmon- Huckleberry  Wilderness  — Pro- 

posed",   and   which   shall  be  known   as   the 
Salmon-Huckleberry  Wilderness: 

13)  certain  lands  in  the  Mount  Hood  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly twenty-four  thousand  acres,  are  generally 
depicted  m  a  map  entitled  "Badger  Creek 
Wilderness— Proposed",  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Badger  Creek  Wilderness: 

(4)  certain  lands  m^ the  Mount  Hood  Na- 
tional Forest  and  the  Willamette  National 
Forest.  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  acres,  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Bull 
of  the  Woods  Wilderness  — Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Bull  of  the 
Woods  Wilderness; 

'5>  certain  lands  m  the  Siuslaw  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  five 
thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  are  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Drift  Creek  Wit 
demess— Proposed  ".  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Drift  Creek  Wilderness: 

I6>  certain  lands  in  the  Siuslaw  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  seven 
thousand  four  hundred  acres,  are  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Rock  Creek  Wil 
demess— Proposed  ".  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Rock  Creek  Wilderness: 

I7>  certain  lands  m  the  Siuslaw  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  nine 
thousand  three  hundred  acres,  are  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Cummins  Creek 
Wilderness— Proposed",  and  which  shall  t>e 
known  as  the  Cummins  Creek  Wilderness: 

i8>  certain  lands  in  the  Vmpqua  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  nine- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  acres,  are  gener 
ally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Boulder 
Creek  Wilderness— Proposed  ".  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Boulder  Creek  Wilder 
ness: 

I9>  certain  lands  in  the  Umpqua  and 
Rogue  River  National  Forests,  which  com- 
prise approximately  thirty-three  thousand 
two  hundred  acres,  are  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Rogue-Umpgua  Divide  Wil- 
demess— Proposed",  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Rogue-Umpgua  Divide  Wilder- 
ness: 

110)  certain  lands  in  the  Willamette  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly thirty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  acres. 


are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Waldo  Lake  Wilderness— Proposed  ".  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Waldo  Lake 
Wilderness: 

111)  certain  lands  in  the  Willamette  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly four  thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Me- 
nagerie Wilderness  — Proposed '".  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Menagene  Wilderness: 

1121  certain  lands  m  the  Willamette  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly seven  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Middle  Santiam  Wilderness— Proposed"', 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Middle 
Santiam  Wilderness: 

113)  certain  lands  m  and  adjacent  to  the 
Siskiyou  National  Forest  which  comprise 
approximately  seventeen  thousand  two  hun- 
dred acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Grassy  Knob  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed ".  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Grassy  Knob  Wilderness: 

<  14)  certain  lands  m  the  Siskiyou  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
three  thousand  four  hundred  acres,  are  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Red 
Suites  Wilderness  -Proposed",  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Red  Buttes  Wilder- 
ness: 

115)  certain  lands  in  the  Rogue  River  and 
Wmema  National  Forests,  which  comprise 
approximately  one  hundred  sixteen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  acres,  are  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Sky  Lake  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed ".  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Sky  Lakes  Wilderness: 

116)  certain  lands  m  the  Ochoco  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  .five 
thousand  four  hundred  acres,  are  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Bridge  Creek 
Wilderness  -Proposed"',  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Bridge  Creek  Wilderness: 

1171  certain  lands  in  the  Ochoco  Nationa' 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  sev- 
enteen thousand  four  hundred  acres,  arc 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Mill 
Creek  Wilderness  — Proposed",  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Mill  Creek  Wilderness: 

IIS)  certain  lands  in  the  Ochoco  National 
Forest  which  compn.sr  approximately  thir- 
teen thousand  four  hundred  acres,  are  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Black 
Canyon  Wilderness  Proposed" .  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Black  Canyon  Wilder- 
ness: 

^)  certain  lands  m  the  Wallowa- Whit- 
man and  Umatilla  National  Forests,  which 
comprise  approximately  one  hundred 
twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  acres, 
are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"North  Fork  John  Day  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
North  Fork  John  Day  Wilderness: 

120)  certain  lands  m  the  Umatilla  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty  thousand  two  hundred  acres,  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "North 
Fork  Umatilla  Wilderness  — Proposed  ".  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  North  Fork 
Umatilla  Wilderness: 

121)  certain  lands  in  the  Malheur  and 
Wallowa- Whitman  National  Forest,  which 
comprise  approximately  nineteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  acres,  are  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Monument  Rock  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Glacier  Wilderness: 

122)  certain  lands  located  in  the  Salem 
District  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Oregon,  which  comprise  approximately  five 
thousand  five  hundred  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Table  Rock  Wil- 


derness—Proposed",   and    wliich    shall    be 
known  as  the  Table  Rock  Wilderness; 

123)  certain  lands  in  the  Willamette  and 
Mount  Hood  National  Forests,  which  com- 
prise approximately  six  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions—Proposed", and  which  are  hereb-y  in- 
corporated in,  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to 
t>e  a  part  of  the  Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness 
as  designated  by  Public  Law  88-577; 

124)  certain  lands  in  the  Willamette  and 
Deschules  National  Forests,  which  comprise 
approximately  six  thousand  four  hundred 
acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Mount  Washington  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions—Proposed", and  which  are  hereby  in- 
corporated in,  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  part  of.  the  Mount  Washington  Wilder- 
ness as  designated  by  Public  Law  88-577; 

125)  certain  lands  in  the  Willamette  and 
Deschutes  National  Forests  which  comprise 
approximately  thirty-eight  thousand  one 
hundred  acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "'Three  Sisters  Wilderness  Ad- 
ditions—Proposed ",  and  which  are  hereby 
incorporated  in,  and  which  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness 
as  designated  by  Public  Laws  88-577  and 
95-237: 

126)  certain  lands  m  the  Fremont  Nation- 
al Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
four  thousand  one  hundred  acres,  are  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  'Gearhart 
Mountain  Wilderness  Additions— Proposed", 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in,  and 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of,  the 
Gearhart  Mountain  Wilderness  as  designat- 
ed by  Public  Law  88-577: 

127)  certain  lands  in  the  Malheur  National 
Forest  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-five  thousand  three  hundred  acres, 
are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"'Strawberry  Mountain  Wilderness  Addi- 
tion.'!—Proposed",  and  which  are  hereby  in- 
corporated m.  and  which  shall  be  deemed  a 
part  of.  the  Strawberry  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness as  designated  by  Public  Law  88-577; 

128)  certain  lands  in  the  Wallowa-Whit- 
man National  Forest  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately sixty-six  thousand  .five  hundred 
acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  Additions— Pro- 
posed ".  and  which  are  hereby  incorporated 
in.  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part 
of.  the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  as  designated 
by  Public  Laws  88-577  and  92-521; 

129)  certain  lands  in  the  Wallowa-Whit- 
man National  Forest,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately twenty-two  thousand  seven 
hundred  acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Hells  Canyon  Wilderness  Ad- 
ditions—Proposed", and  which  are  hereby 
incorporated  in.  and  which  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  part  of.  the  Hells  Canyon  Wilderness  as 
designated  m  Public  Law  94-199; 

Sec.  4.  la)  In  order  to  conserve,  protect, 
and  manage,  in  a  substantially  undeveloped 
condition,  certain  national  forest  system 
lands  m  the  State  of  Oregon  having  unique 
geographic,  topographic,  biological,  ecologi- 
cal features  and  possessing  significant 
scenic,  wildlife,  dispersed  recreation,  and 
watershed  values,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, within  the  Umpqua.  Willamette, 
Winema  and  Deschutes  National  Forests, 
the  Oregon  Cascades  Recreation  Area  (here- 
inafter referred  to  in  the  Act  as  the  "recrea- 
tion area"). 

lb)  The  recreation  area  shall  comprise  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  fifty  six  thousand 
nine  hundred  acres  as  ge-fierally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Oregon  Cascades  Recrea- 
tion Area"  dated  March  1984,  Except  as  oth- 


erwise pwvided  in  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Aoricidture  (hereinajter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary"!  shall  administer  and 
manage  ffie  recreation  area  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to 
the  National  Forest  System  so  as  to  enhance 
scenic  and  watershed  val"ues,  wildlife  habi- 
tat, and  diispersed  recreation. 

<c)  The  recreation  area  shall  be  managed 
in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  in  sub- 
section <oi  to; 

ID  provide  a  range  of  recreation  opportu- 
nities from  primitive  to  full  service  devel- 
oped campgrounds; 
12)  provide  access  for  use  by  the  public: 
131  to  the  extent  practicable,  maintain  the 
natural  And  scenic  character  of  the  area; 
and 

14 J  provide  for  the  use  of  motorized  recrea- 
tion vehicles, 

id)ll)  Subject  to  valid  exUting  nghts,  all 
mining  claims  located  within  the  recreation 
area  shall  be  subject  to  such  reasonable  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to 
insure  that  mining  activities  will,  to  the 
maximum  eitent  practicable,  6e  consistent 
with  the  purposes  for  which  the  recreation 
area  is  established  Any  patent  issued  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall 
convey  title  only  to  the  minerals  together 
with  the  right  to  use  the  surface  of  lands  for 
mining  purposes  subject  to  such  reasonable 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
12)  Effective  January  1,  1989,  and  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  the  lands  located 
loithin  the  recreation  area  are  hereby  with- 
drawn from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  mining  laws  and  from  disposition 
under  all  laws  pertaining  to  the  mineral 
leasing  and  geothermai  leasing  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 

le)  Within  the  recreation  area,  the  Secre- 
tary may  permit,  under  appropriate  regula- 
tions thase  limited  activities  and  facilities 
which  he  determines  necessary  for  resource 
protection  and  management  and  for  visitor 
safety  and  comfort,  inclvuiing— 

ID  those  necessary  to  prevent  and  control 
wildfire,  insects,  diseases,  soil  erosion,  and 
other  damaging  agents  including  timber 
harvesting  activities  necessary  to  prevent 
catastrophic  mortality  from  insects,  diseases 
or  fire; 

12)  those  necessary  to  maintain  or  im- 
prove wildlife  habitat,  water  yield  and  qual- 
ity, forage  production,  and  dispersed  out- 
door recreation  opportunities: 

13)  livestock  grazing,  to  the  extent  that 
such  use  will  not  significantly  adversely 
affect  the  resources  of  the  recreation  area; 

14)  salvage  of  major  ftmbcr  mortality 
caused  by  fire,  insects,  disease,  bloiodown,  or 
other  causes  when  the  scenic  characteristics 
of  the  recreation  area  are  significantly  af- 
fected or  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public 
is  threatened,  or  the  overall  protection  of  the 
forested  area  inside  or  outside  the  recreation 
area  mit/ht  be  adversely  affected  by  failure 
to  remote  the  dead  or  damaged  timber: 

15)  those  developments  or  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  public  enjoyment  and  use  of  the 
recreation  area,  when  such  development  or 
facilities  do  not  detract  from  the  purposes  of 
the  recreation  area;  and 

16)  public  service  land  occupancies,  in- 
cluding power  transmission  lines,  provided 
there  is  no  feasible  alternative  location. 
ojfd,  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is  in  the 
public  inUrest  to  locate  such  facilities 
within  the  recreation  area. 

(f)  the  following  lands  within  the  recrea- 
tion area  are  hereby  designated  as  wilder- 
ness and  therefore  as  components  on  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and 


shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  Wilderness  Act-  Certain  lands 
in  the  Umpqua,  Willamette,  and  Winema 
National  Forests  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately fifty-five  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  dated 
March  1984.  entitled  "Mount  Thielsen  Wil- 
derness—Proposed", and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Mount  Thielsen  Wilderness: 
and  certain  lands  in  the  Willamette  and 
Deschutes  National  Forests,  which  comprise 
approximately  fifteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
dated  March.  1984.  entitled  "Diamond  Peak 
Wilderness  additions— Proposed  ".  and 
which  are  hereby  incorporated  m.  and 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Di- 
amond Peak  Wilderness  as  designated  in 
Public  Law  88-577. 

Ig)  Management  direction  for  the  recrea- 
tion area  shall  be  developed  in  either  the 
forest  plans  developed  for  the  Umpqua. 
Winema.  Deschutes  and  Willamette  Forests 
in  accordance  with  section  6  of  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  or  in  an  inte- 
grated management  plan  that  shall  be  pre- 
pared within  three  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  revised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended  Any  plan  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  recreation  area  shall  identify 
and  designate  specific  and  appropriate 
areas  and  routes  for  the  use  of  motorized 
recreation  vehicles  within  the  recreation 
area. 

Sec.  5.  la)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  appropriate  Secretary 
shall  file  the  maps  referred  to  in  sections  3 
and  4  of  this  Act  and  legal  descriptions  of 
each  toildemess  area  designated  by  sections 

3  and  4  of  this  Act  with  the  Committee  or 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  each  such  map  and  legal  descrip- 
tion shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
if  included  in  this  Act;  Provided,  That  cor- 
rection of  clencaL  and  typographical  errors 
in  such  legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be 
made.  Each  such  map  and  legal  description 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior. 

lb)  Subject  to  I'alid  existing  rights,  each 
wilderness  area  designated  by  sections  3  and 

4  of  this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  gov- 
erning areas  designated  by  that  Act  as  wil- 
derness areas,  except  that,  with  respect  to 
any  areas  designated  in  sections  3  and  4  of 
this  Act,  any  reference  in  such  provisions  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  any  reference 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Secretary 
who  has  administrative  jurisdiction  over 
the  area. 

Sec.  6.  Congress  does  not  intend  that  des- 
ignation of  wilderness  areas  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  lead  to  the  creation  of  protective  pe- 
rimeters or  buffer  zones  around  each  wilder- 
ness area.  The  fact  that  nonwildemess  ac- 
tivities or  uses  can  be  seen  or  heard  from  the 
areas  within  the  wilderness  shall  not,  of 
itself,  preclude  such  activities  or  uses  up  to 
the  boundary  of  the  wilderness  area. 


Sec.  7.  la)  The  Congress  finds  that- 
ID    the    Department    of  Agriculture    has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  IRARE  II); 

12)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  national  forest  system 
roadless  areas  in  Oregon  and  the  environ- 
mental impacts  associated  with  alternative 
allocations  of  such  areas. 

lb)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that- 

ID  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  statement  idated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  national  forest 
lands  in  States  other  than  Oregon,  such 
statement  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  with  respect  to  national  forest  system 
lands  in-the  State  of  Oregon; 

12)    with    respect    to    the    national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  Stale  of  Oregon  which 
were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  second  roadless  area  review  and 
evaluation  iRARE  II).  and  those  lands  re- 
ferred   to    in    subsection    id),    except    those 
lands  remaining  in  further  planning  or  spe- 
cial management  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act  upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  that 
review  and  evaluation  or  reference  shall  be 
deemed  for  the  purpose  of  the  initial  land 
management  plans  required  for  such  lands 
by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974  as  amended  by 
the    National    Forest    Management    Act    of 
1976.  to  be  an  adequate  consideration  of  the 
suitability  of  such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the 
National    Wilderness    Preservation    System 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  not 
be  required  to  review  the  wilderness  option 
prior  to  the  revision  of  the  plans,  but  shall 
review    the    wilderness    options    when    the 
plans  are  revised,  which  revisions  will  ordi- 
narily occur  on  a  ten-year  cycle,  or  at  least 
every  fifteen  years,  unless,  prior  to  such  time 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  con- 
ditions    in     a     unit     have     significantly 
changed; 

13)  areas  in  the  State  of  Oregon  reviewed 
in  such  final  environmental  statement  or 
referenced  in  subsection  id)  and  not  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  or  for  special  manage- 
ment pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act  or  re- 
maining in  further  planning  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  managed  for  multi- 
ple use  in  accordance  with  land  manage- 
ment plans  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act  of  1976;  Pro- 
vided. That  such  areas  need  not  be  managed 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  suitabil- 
ity for  wilderness  designation  prior  to  or 
during  revision  of  the  land  management 
plans: 

14)  VI  the  event  that  revised  land  manage- 
ment plans  m  the  Stale  of  Oregon  arc  imple- 
mented pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  and  other 
applicable  law.  areas  not  recommended  for 
wilderness  designation,  need  not  be  man- 
aged for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Jheir  suit- 
ability for  wilderness  designation  prior  to  or 
during  revision  of  such  plans,  and  areas  rec- 
ommended for  wilderness  designation  shall 
be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  suitability  for  wilderness  designation 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended  by  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976,  and  other  applica- 
ble law;  and 
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<Si  unless  expressly  authomed  bu  Con 
gress,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  anv  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  ot  national 
forest  system  lands  m  the  State  of  Oregon 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  suit 
ability  for  inclusion  m  the  .\ational  Wilder 
ness  Preservation  System. 

'ci  As  used  m  this  section,  and  as  provided 
m  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Rr 
newable  Resources  Plani*^ig  Act  o'  197-1  «\ 
amended  by  the  ,\ationa\Forest  Manage 
ment  Act  of  1976.  the  term  revision  shall 
not  include  an    amendment"  to  a  plan 

'di  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
also  apply  to 

III  those  national  forest  system  roadless 
lands  which  were  eialuated  m  the  Mount 
Hood.  Siskiyou.  Umatilla.  I'nipqua 
WallowaMTiitman.  Willamette.  and 

Wmema  .\ational  Forests  in  the  SJate  u' 
Oregon  which  were  evaluated  in  the  Eagle 
Creek:  Roaring  Rtvrr:  Mount  Butler  Dry 
Creek:  Oregon  Butte:  Cougar  Bluff  Williams 
Creek:  Grand  Ronde:  Wallowa  Valley:  Wil- 
laynette:  or  Chemult  unit  plans:  and 

12'  national  forest  system  roadless  lands 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  which  are  less  than 
five  thousand  acres  in  si::e 

Sec.  H.  Subject  to  valid  existing  nght.s.  the 
Federal  lands  withm  the  Mill  Creek  water 
shed  roadless  area  identnied  in  the  Oregon 
Butte  i'nit  Plan,  uhich  is  located  m 
Wallowa  and  Umatilla  Counties  m  Oregon, 
are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  irjmis  of  loca- 
tion, entry,  and  patent  under  the  United 
States  mining  laws  and  trom  disposition 
under  all  laws  pertaining  la  mineral  leasiyig 
and  all  amendment.-i  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr  Seiberling) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
Young)  will  t>e  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1149  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 
Although  the  bill  designates  some 
280.000  acres  less  wilderness  or  other 
conservation  system  land  than  the 
House-passed  measure  did,  I  support  it 
as  an  adequate  compromise  I  am 
gratified  that  Senators  Hatfield  and 
Packwood  substantially  agreed  with 
the  House  concerns  and  proposals  on 
such  key  areas  as  Salmon-Huckleber 
ry.  Menagerie.  Rogue-Umpqua  Divide. 
Table  Rock.  Gras.sy  Knob.  Monument 
Rock,  and  Waldo.  Their  efforts  to 
meet  our  concerns  are  appreciated, 
and  I  would  especially  commend  Sena- 
tor Hattielo  for  his  prominent  role  in 
responding  to  our  suggestions  vis-a-vis 
those  areas.  It  is  our  further  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  will  work 
with  the  California  Senators  to  make 


a  minor  boundary  adjustment  in  the 
Red  Buttes  wilderness  proposal  when 
the  California  bill  is  considered  in  the 
Senate  so  that  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia portions  of  Red  Buttes  area  will 
be  contiguous, 

I  would  further  express  my  apprecia- 
tion that  the  Senate  committee  report 
instructs  the  Forest  Service  to  exercise 
special  care  in  planning  for  the  future 
of  several  roadless  areas  not  included 
as  wilderness  in  the  bill  before  us,  but 
which  were  propo.sed  for  wilderness  in 
the  Hou.se-pa.s.sed  bill.  These  include 
Jo.seph  Canyon  and  areas  adjacent  to 
the  proposed  Rouge-Umpqua  Divide 
and  North  Fork  John  Day  Wilder- 
ne.sses.  The  North  Fork  John  Day 
Area  is  of  particular  concern  because 
of  Its  paramount  fisheries  values.  I 
personally  \isited  the  area  in  1981  and 
can  attest  to  its  superlative  fisheries 
and  wildlife  values.  I  personally  visited 
the  area  in  1981  and  can  attest  to  its 
superlative  fisheries  and  wildlife 
values.  As  was  stated  in  the  House 
committee  report  on  the  bill- 
Tin-  iindi.sturbfd  nature  ot  Ihf.sc  water 
.shed.s  proMdr.N  ihf  hiMhest  qualily  \^at(T 
po.s.sible  Tin'  ari'a.s  art  like  a  Miant  sponni'  to 
hold  and  relra.sc  the  rold.  rlcan  watt'r 
.slowly.  thtTfbv  mainlaininj;  sub.stantial  late 
sea.son  flows  for  fish  and  irrigation  n»-id.s 
for  a  largf  part  of  northta-stem  Ort-Kon. 
•  •  •  the  North  Fork  John  Day  River 
S\stfm  is  ihi'  most  prodiirtiv*'  salmon  and 
sti'clhcad  drainaKc  Ifft  in  OrPKon;  90  per 
rent  of  the  Chinook  and  70  percent  summer 
sieelhead  in  the  entire  John  Day  systems 
are  produeed  in  the  North  Fork  DramaKe. 
The  rivers  sport  and  rommercial  fi.sheries 
values  alone  are  estimated  a:  o\er  S500  mil 
lion  annually. 

Thus,  as  the  measure  before  us 
today  includes  only  121.000  of  some 
350,000  acres  of  roadless  resource  in 
the  North  Fork  area  in  wilderness.  I 
would  add  my  strontj  endorsement  of 
the  Senate  report  language  covering 
the  rest  of  the  area. 

In  short,  like  many  other  ecosystems 
in  our  Nation,  the  North  Fork  John 
Day  watershed  has  been  developed  to 
the  point  where  any  future  disruption 
could  prove  disastrous  to  the  fishery 
and  wildlife  resource.  Thus,  even  if 
future  timber  harvest  is  limited  to  hel- 
icopter logging  only,  the  forest  Service 
will  have  to  carefully  assess  the 
impact  that  removal  of  the  timber 
cover  would  have  on  stream  tempera 
lures.  Road  construction  will  have  to 
be  even  more  carefully  limited  so  as  to 
avoid  increased  stream  siltation,  land- 
slides, and  so  forth. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
concurring  in  the  Senate's  North  Fork 
proposal  because  it  protects  the  core 
of  the  watershed  as  wilderne.ss  and  be- 
cau.se  we  are  willing  to  give  the  Forest 
Service  a  chance  to  demonstrate  that 
it  can  protect  the-  fisheries  values 
through  careful  land  management 
planning.  However,  if  future  evidence 
indicates  that  the  watershed  is  con- 
tinuing to  deteriorate.  Congress  may 
revisit  the  issue. 


In  conclusion.  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  of  H.R.  1149.  as  amended,  and 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  to 
further  elaborate  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  to 
say  that  all  the  wilderness  legislation 
that  has  passed  this  body  in  the  past 
few  years  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
the  efforts,  the  diligence,  the  pains- 
taking work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  He  has  made  so  many  field  trips 
that  have  taken  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  go  throughout  the  country  to  exam- 
ine personally  the  areas  in  this  coun- 
try that  have  come  into  legislation 
that  has  been  enacted  or  is  about  to  be 
enacted  into  wilderness, 

I  think  we  all  owe  him  a  great  debt 
of  thanks  and  I  know  I  have  my  per- 
-sonal,  deep  personal  appreciation  of 
his  great  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  compro- 
mise bill  that  has  been  agreed  upon 
between  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  from  Oregon,  and  the  Members 
that  have  agreed  to  it;  my  colleagues. 
Mr,  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Wyden.  and  myself. 
It  is.  I  think,  a  great  achievement  to 
now  finally  be  passing  the  Oregon 
RARE  II  wilderness  bill.  I  would  like 
to  .say  though,  that  deep  in  my  heart 
still  lies  the  feeling  that  I  would  like 
to  have  had  every  acre  in  the  House 
bill.  I  feel  that  these  areas  that  were 
lodged  in  the  House  bill  are  of  great 
importance  to  our  fisheries,  to  wildlife 
habitat,  to  science,  as  well  as  to  scenic 
beauty. 

But  it  was  not  to  be:  there  are  other 
values  and  other  political  components, 
and  the  compromise  we  made  is  still 
one  that  we  can  agree  on.  and  rest 
with.  I  would  like  to  say.  however,  and 
I  would  like  al.so  to  mention  that  with 
the  pas.sage  of  this  bill,  that  the  areas 
outside  of  the  wilderness  preservation 
areas  will  now  be  released  from  any 
consideration  for  wilderness  by  lan- 
guage in  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  as  well  as  other  land 
managers,  that  they,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, recognize  the  superior  values  of  all 
the  areas  originally  in  the  House  bill, 
and  manage  them  carefully.  Keep  in 
mind  that  Oregon  fisheries  and  wild- 
life are  dependent  on  how  they 
manage  these  forests,  and  these  in 
particular,  the  areas  in  the  House  bill 
that  did  not  make  it  into  the  final  ver- 
sion, be  most  carefully  managed  for 
the  values  that  reside  in  them  as  not 
just  commercial  timber  harvest. 

If  multiple  use  is  to  mean  anything 
other  than  just  logging,  the  forest 
plans  for  the  areas  not  included  in  this 
bill,  we  should  focus  special  manage- 
ment to  protect  the  scenic  recreation 
fisheries  and  wildlife  values.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  in  areas  like  the 
North  Fork  of  the  John  Day,  that  we 
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had  hc^ed  would  have  several  hun- 
dred thousand  acres,  and  in  areas  on 
the  coastal  region  that  are  so  suscepti- 
ble to  soil  erosion,  such  as  Washington 
Creek,  that  I  had  hoped  to  place  in 
this  bill,  whose  fish  streams  are  in 
jeopardy  from  gigantic  slides. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  saying 
that  the  achievement  is  here;  we  are 
glad  the  day  has  come,  and  we  are 
proud  that  the  Oregon  Wilderness  bill 
is  about  to  become  law. 

j  D  1300 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Oregon  wilderness  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  argument  will  be  made  today 
that  this  bill  is  a  "compromise  which 
will  end  the  wilderness  debate  in 
Oregon.  "  If  you  believe  that,  you  are 
not  paying  attention  to  what  is  al- 
ready happening  in  our  committee  and 
in  those  States  that  supposedly  re- 
.solved  their  wilderness  issue  years  ago. 
It  comes  back  at  you!  And  you  can  rest 
assured  that  this  bill  is  only  the  begin- 
ning for  Oregon. 

BLM  now  has  under  study  2.3  mil- 
lion acres  for  wilderness  in  Oregon. 

The  Park  Service  is  looking  at 
127.000  acres  for  wilderness;  and 

Even  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  a  wilderness  area  proposed  in 
Oregon. 

The  second  point  that  needs  to  be 
brought  out  is  that  two  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  whose  districts  a  la,rge  portion 
of  the  areas  are  located  are  opposed  to 
the  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Bob  Smith)  has  approximately 
565.000  acres  in  his  district,  or  roughly 
65  percent  of  the  bill.  He  is  not  in  sup- 
port of  all  the  areas  and  is  not  being 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  alter  this 
proposal.  The  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Denny  Smith)  has  roughly  10  percent 
of  the  bill  and  he  opposes  it.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  believe  this  is  truly  a 
compromise  without  opposition. 

The  acreage  in  the  bill  is  reportedly 
a  compromise.  But  let  us  look  at  how 
we  reached  this  figure.  In  1979,  RARE 
II  recommended  415.000  acres  for  wil- 
derness. The  other  body  reported  a 
bill  out  of  committee  that  year  propos- 
ing 506,000  acres  for  wilderness.  It 
went  nowhere  in  the  House  in  that 
Congress.  In  December  1982,  during 
the  lameduck  session,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  hastily  pass  a  1,006,375-acre 
Oregon  wilderness  bill.  It  was  defeated 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  Three 
months  later,  the  House  passed  the 
same  bill.  This  Congress,  the  House 
added  to  it  and  passed  a  bill  totaling 
1.2  million  acres.  . 

Now,  we  are  considering  a  bill  at 
858.000  acres  which  we  are  told  is  rea- 
sonable and  is  being  called  a  "compro- 
mise."  It  is  more  than  double  the 
RARE     II     recommendation.     It     is 


352,000  acres  larger  than  the  original 
Senate  bill  and  only  slightly  smaller 
than  the  97th  Congress"  House-passed 
bill.  They  don't  get  smaller:  they  just 
lose  their  "shock  effect "  as  we  repeat 
the  process. 

It  is  like  the  guy  testing  the  micro- 
phone at  the  budget  hearings  who 
says:  "Testing  *  *  *  1  billion  •  *  •  2  bil- 
lion •  •  *  3  billion."  Pretty  soon,  it  is 
just  numbers. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  impact  on 
the  timber  industry  is  slight.  The  bill 
will  reduce  the  annual  programed  har- 
vest of  timber  by  approximately  143 
million  board  feet  of  timber. 

This  may  seem  small  to  some  people 
when  compared  to  the  entire  sales  pro- 
gram in  Oregon;  but  if  it  costs  one  job. 
it  is  too  much.  These  areas  already 
have  severe  unemployment  problems 
and  do  not  need  more. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  the 
Members  whose  districts  are  affected. 
and  reject  this  bill.  If  you  want  an 
Oregon  wilderness  bill,  let  us  really 
have  a  compromise.  Let  us  cut  out  the 
areas  they  oppose,  the  areas  the 
people  they  represent  oppose,  and  let 
us  come  forth  with  a  bill  that  would 
be  truly  a  compromise  and  not  one 
that  is  three  times  as  large  as  the  one 
originally  proposed. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr,  Denny 

^MTTH  ) 

Mr,  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  Members  of  the  Hou.se:  Today  is  a 
sad  day,  in  my  estimation.  I  am  a  life- 
time Oregonian.  I  have  lived  in  eastern 
Oregon  in  a  number  of  communities.  I 
no  longer  am  the  representative  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  as  I  was 
in  1981  and  1982  when  I  was  able  to 
defeat  the  attempt  by  the  majority  to 
thrust  a  wilderness  bill  on  us  in  1982 
during  the  lameduck  session. 

We  again  have  this  bill  on  the  sus- 
pension calendar  without  an  opportu- 
nity to  allows  us.  as  a  minority,  to 
work  through  the  process  of  the 
House  in  trying  to  modify  this  propos- 
al. This  is  not  a  great  compromise,  it  is 
not  a  great  achievement;  it  is  an 
achievement  only  by  the  forces  who 
would  like  to  lock  up  the  opportunity 
of  our  children. 

I  do  not  care  how  long  we  argue 
about  this  bill,  and  we  obviously  are 
not  going  to  argue  about  it  very  long 
since  I  believe  we  have  40  minutes,  20 
minutes  to  the  minority  and  20  min- 
utes to  the  majority.  This  legislation  is 
going  to  do  away  with  a  number  of 
jobs.  It  might  not  do  away  with  jobs 
particularly  right  now,  but  this  affects 
the  future  of  our  children,  the  future 
of  my  State,  and  the  future  of  Orego- 
nians. 

Today,  we  have  some  9.1-percent  un- 
employment in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
This  is  just  a  number,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  said 
earlier.    Numbers   sometimes    do    not 


really  take  into  effect  and  into  ac- 
count the  people  involved.  We  have 
some  130.000  Oregonians  who  are  un- 
employed. Many  of  those  who  are  un- 
employed are  in  the  timber  industry  or 
have  tried  to  make  their  living  in  the 
timber  industry. 

I  think  this  is  a  travesty,  that  we 
would,  at  this  time,  lock  up  something 
that  is  an  Oregon  heritage,  something 
w-e  could  protect  through  proper  man- 
agement. I  defy  those  people  who  are 
not  Oregonians  to  look  at  what  we 
have  done  with  our  State  and  say  that 
we  have  done  anything  but  a  good  job 
of  protecting  our  environment.  We 
have  not  chopped  down  all  the  trees  in 
my  State.  We  have  done  a  very  good 
job  of  managing  very  skillfully,  even 
with  the  Federal  Government  involved 
in  owning  some  55  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  our  State. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  skillfully  manage  these  Feder- 
al lands.  However,  with  1.2  million 
acres  in  wilderness,  we  have  difficulty 
here  in  managing  our  land,  our  herit- 
age, our  future.  We  see  efforts  now  to 
exceed  the  original  RARE  II  recom- 
mendations of  416.000  acres,  which 
now  consists  of  about  360.000  acres. 
The  RARE  II  recommendations  were 
very  skillfully  drawn.  There  w-ere  rea- 
sons why  lands  were  included.  There 
were  reasons  that  the  RARE  II  recom- 
mendations were  no  larger.  The  lands 
did  not  meet  the  wilderness  criteria. 

So  what  do  we  have?  We  have  a  pro- 
posed wilderness  acreage  now-  of  some 
950,000  acres  of  which  only  363.000 
acres  met  the  requirements  for  wilder- 
ness. RARE  II  findings  were  estab- 
lished with  millions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' funds  expended  trying  to 
figure  out  what  we  were  going  to  do 
with  those  lands. 

I  just  do  not  see  this  as  a  compro- 
mise. Why  are  we  always  putting  more 
land  into  wilderness?  What  is  going  to 
happen  here  in  the  future?  We  have 
another  potential  wilderness  bill  out 
there.  BLM  has  2.3  million  acres  under 
protection  as  "wilderness  study  areas." 
The  National  Park  Service  has  127.000 
acres  of  proposed  wilderness,  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  some 
46,500  acres  proposed. 

What  is  the  price  we  are  going  to 
pay  to  get  sufficiency  and  release  lan- 
guage? This  bill  will  solve  it  for  the 
moment,  but  we  have  some  3,4  million 
acres  that  the  wilderness  advocates 
have  told  me  in  public  meetings  that 
they  still  want  designated  as  wilder- 
ness. I  would  just  say  that  with  Or- 
egon's net  outflow  of  population  in  the 
last  year  or  so  of  some  60,000  and  the 
lack  of  inflow  of  some  120.000.  I  think 
this  is  the  wrong  thing  to  be  doing  at 
this  time,  and  yet  I  support  a  responsi- 
ble environment. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AuCoiN). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  makes  a 
statement  about  the  good  job  that  the 
Government  is  doing  in  managing 
these  Forest  Service  lands.  I  would 
have  to  tell  the  gentleman  I  think  in 
many  instances  they  are  doing  a  good 
job.  But  I  find  it  strange  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  use  that  as  an  argument 
against  the  wilderness  bill  that  is 
before  us  inasmuch  as  he  has  voted 
against  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or appropriations  bill  which  puts  up 
the  money  for  that  management  each 
and  every  year  since  he  has  come  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  As  my  col- 
league knows,  since  he  is  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  almost 
always  the  appropriations  process  de- 
livers to  us  a  bill  that  is  either  over 
last  year's  spending  or  is  greater  than 
the  administration  has  requested. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  bill  has  come  in 
under  the  administration's  request 
and  the  gentleman  has  still  voted 
against  them.  So  I  do  not  know  how 
the  gentleman  can  use  the  Forest 
Service  management  as  an  argument 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  think  we 
should  level  spending  and  freeze  the 
budget  right  across  the  board. 

n  1310 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  appalled  by  the  things  he  is 
saying.  He  talks  about  jobs  when  there 
is  only  150  million  board  feet  of  allow- 
able cut  in  this  wilderness  area,  and 
most  of  that  in  the  high  reaches 
where  it  is  difficult  to  get  to.  when  we 
export  3  billion  board  feet.  3.000  mil- 
lion board  feet,  a  year,  and  the  gentle- 
man refuses  to  oppose  the  export  of 
our  logs,  the  export  of  our  richness. 
And  that  is  what?  That  is  50  times  as 
much  timber  as  in  this  wilderness  bill, 
and  the  gentleman  says  nothing  about 
that. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
have  1  more  second,  we  have  18  billion 
board  feet  right  now  in  region  6  that  is 
under  contract  and  unharvested  be- 
cause the  markets  will  not  take  it. 
That  is  18  billion  board  feet,  some- 
thing like  50  times  the  timber. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  may  reclaim  my  time.  I  think  this 
legislation  is  not  a  great  achievement 
and  it  is  not  a  great  compromise:  it  is 


an  additional  lockup  of  resources  that 
our  children  should  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  and  incen- 
tive that  this  society  started  with. 

So  my  disagreement  is  that  we 
should  not  be  approving  this  kind  of  a 
lockup  of  our  resources  at  this  time.  I 
do  resent  this  bill  being  brought 
through  on  the  Suspension  Calendar. 
I  think  it  should  be  brought  back  and 
dealt  with  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  simply  point  out  that  the  bill 
that  we  are  dealing  with  has  already 
been  considered  by  the  House  under 
an  open  rule,  and  it  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  252  to  93.  And  this  bill  as  it 
comes  back  from  the  other  body  has 
280.000  acres  less  than  the  House- 
passed  bill,  and  it  also  has  the  compro- 
mise release  language  in  it  that  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Forest  Service  and  was 
worked  out  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee. 

So  any  idea  that  there  is  some  great 
imposition  by  not  taking  it  up  under  a 
rule  again  seems  to  me  to  be  absurd.  I 
just  think  the  record  ought  to  show 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoiN). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  again  support 
the  passage  of  the  bill  that  does  repre- 
sent a  consensus,  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus, on  the  part  of  the  entire  Oregon 
delegation. 

Both  Republican  Senators  support 
this  bill  that  is  before  us  today,  make 
no  mistake  about  it.  The  Republican 
Governor  of  Oregon  does  not  want  to 
see  this  bill  defeated.  He  may  find  it 
perfect.  I  do  not  find  it  perfect.  Nei- 
ther does  the  gentleman  from  the 
Fourth  District  find  it  perfect,  nor 
does  the  gentleman  from  the  Third 
District  find  it  perfect,  but  he  does  not 
want  to  see  the  bill  defeated. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  before  us 
a  bill  that  does  represent  a  compro- 
mise. Do  not  give  me  a  bunch  of  bunk 
about  this  bill  locking  up  resources 
that  are  going  to  make  Oregonians 
jobless.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  have  a  court  suit  that  has  beph  im- 
posed on  all  of  the  roadless  areas  of 
Oregon  in  which  all  3  million  acres  are 
frozen  from  any  developmental  activi- 
ty unless  Congress  passes  a  bill  that 
releases  some  and  preserves  the  rest 
for  wilderness. 

This  bill  does  that.  It  releases  2  mil- 
lion acres  for  commercial  use.  bringing 
that  total  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
counting  Federal  and  State  lands,  to 


15  million  acres  open  for  commercial 
development,  and  that  means  jobs. 

What  the  bill  also  does  is  to  take  ap- 
proximately 1  million  acres  and  add  it 
to  the  existing  1  million  acres,  giving 
us  a  total  of  2  million  acres  for  our  wil- 
derness system.  That  is  15  million 
acres  for  commercial  use  and  2  million 
for  the  wild  and  scenic  lands  that  de- 
■serve  to  be  protected  as  the  highest 
and  best  use  of  the  land. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Some  have  said— I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  be- 
cause he  yielded  to  me.  but  I  want  to 
complete  my  point  first.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman,  though,  that  I  am  sur- 
prised that  he  would  make  the  argu- 
ment—and I  will  yield  to  him  after 
making  this  statement— I  am  surprised 
the  gentleman  would  make  the  argu- 
ment that  this  somehow  steals  jobs 
from  Oregonians. 

I  know  the  gentleman  does  not  sug- 
gest that  either  of  the  two  Republican 
Senators  are  trying  to  hurt  jobs  or  kill 
jobs  in  Oregon.  I  know  that  he  will  not 
go  home  and  make  that  argument  to 
Oregonians.  I  cannot  understand  why 
he  would  suggest  that  this  bill  does 
that  now  because  this  bill  represents 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  in  which 
both  Senator  Hatfield  and  Senator 
Packwqod  crafted  a  compromise  that 
the  three  of  us  on  the  Democratic  side 
in  the  House  have  willingly  supported. 

Now,  does  the  gentleman  think  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  is  trying  to  kill  jobs? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Yes.  I  think 
that 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentleman's 
answer  is  yes? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Ye.s,  I  think 
that  the  Responsible  Coalition  for  a 
Responsible  Oregon  Wilderne.ss  bill 
said  that  there  were  going  to  be  ap- 
proximately 5,500  jobs 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  Senator  Hatfield  is  trying  to 
kill  jobs  in  the  State  of  Oregon? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  believe  that 
the  .senior  Senator  .said  that  this  was 
going  to  have  the  least  effect  on  jobs 
on  the  economy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  caution  Members  to  restrain 
their  references  to  Members  of  the 
other  body. 

Mr,  AuCOIN.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Yes.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  would  yield  to  me. 

I  believe  thai  the  Responsible 
Oregon  Wilderness  Coalition  said 
there  were  going  to  be  about  5.500  jobs 
lo.st  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question: 
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How  many  jobs  are  going  to  be  cre- 
ated by  the  2  million  acres  that  this 
bill  releases? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Well,  unless 
the  interest  rates  come  down,  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  see  any  created. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  That  argument  works 
on  both  sides.  So  the  gentleman  knows 
that  if  we  are  releasing  2  and  preserv- 
ing 1,  I  million  acres  of  the  greatest 
wild  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  on  a 
ratio  of  2  to  1.  2  for  commercial,  1  for 
preservation,  obviously  more  jobs  are 
going  to  be  created  than  any  that  are 
somehow  not  created. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  So  the  gentleman's  ar- 
gument does  not  hold. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  We  are  going 
to  lose  some  jobs;  right? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  We  are  going 
to  lose  some  jobs;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  No.  I  will  tell  the  gen- 
tleman—and this  will  be  the  last  time  I 
will  yield  to  him— that  his  argument 
does  not  hold  unless  somehow  he 
thinks  that  all  3  million  acres  should 
be  released,  which  is  an  impossibility. 
As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  some- 
how responsible  people  have  to  make  a 
distinction  between  that  which  is 
going  to  be  preserved  and  that  which 
is  going  to  be  released. 

If  the  gentleman  thinks  we  can  re- 
lease all  3  million  acres,  we  have  got  a 
recipe  for  a  failure  of  this  Congress  to 
address  the  court  suit  that  is  freezing 
all  development  activity  in  the  3  mil- 
lion acres  o!  the  roadless  areas.  A  com- 
promise is  needed. 

The  gentleman  does  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand that,  but  it  is  absolutely  the 
case.  We  cannot  solve  that  problem, 
the  problem  of  the  court  case,  without 
preserving  some  in  wilderness  and  re- 
leasing the  rest  for  commercial  use. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  You  tell  that 
to  the  unemployed  loggers  in  the  dis- 
tricts that  we  represent. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  will  yield  in  1  minute 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man to  tell  the  Members  of  the  House 
which  timber  associations  and  trade 
associations  oppose  this  bill  that  is 
before  us  and  want  this  House  to 
defeat  this  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  iniportant  for  timber  associa- 
tions. I  represent  individual  people, 
not  timber  associations. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion. I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  the 
Oregon  Loggers  Association  supports 
this  bill,  not  because  they  think  it  is 
perfect  but  because  they  think  it  is  a 
compromise, 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  every 
major  environmental  organization  sup- 
ports tills  bill,  not  l)ecause  they  think 


it  is  perfect  but  because  they  think  it 
is  a  compromise. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  national  or  re- 
gional trade  association  that  is  asking 
the  House  to  defeat  this  bill.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  understand  that  the  price 
for  release  of  some  of  the  3  million 
acres  of  roadless  areas  in  Oregon  re- 
quires a  certain  designation  of  wilder- 
ness lands. 

The  gentleman  has  been  incapable 
of  accepting  the  need  for  that  kind  of 
a  compromise  from  the  beginning.  I 
wish  that  he  would  not  have  taken 
that  position,  but  that  is  the  position 
that  he  has  taken,  and  I  am  sorry  for 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYDEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend's  yielding. 

I  think  what  we  need  to  understand 
here  is  that  what  we  have  is  a  text- 
book case,  literally  a  textbook  case  of 
compromise  and  of  accommodation  in 
the  legislative  process. 

We  have  an  instance  where  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Oregon  Loggers  and  the 
major  environmental  groups  in  our 
State  have  said  that  is  a  balanced  bill 
that  reflects  the  sense  of  proportion 
that  Oregonians  want,  and  I  think  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  if  they  want  to  argue  that  this  is 
not  a  compromise,  have  to  show  how 
in  some  way  that  textbook  case  of 
compromise  was  not  reached,  because 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  it  has  been. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci 
ate  the  gentleman's  comments.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  appreciate  his  efforts  in 
this  fight  and  also  the  efforts  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Weaver),  as  well  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  who  had  dili- 
gently seen  this  effort  through.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  congratu- 
late and  compliment  both  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Oregon. 

This  is  not  a  gag  situation  where 
Members  are  gagged  or  prevented 
from  exercising  their  will.  We  had  an 
open  rule  on  this  question  when  the 
bill  first  came  through  the  House,  and 
we  had  votes  on  this  question.  The 
gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
have  differences  with  the  bill  offered 
amendments. 
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I  remember  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  offered  an  amendment.  He 
had  a  chance  to  offer  an  amendment 
when  the  bill  came  through.  His 
amendment  was  defeated  292  to  58. 

The  gentleman  from  Alaska  offered 
an  amendment.  His  amendment  was 
defeated  249  to  91. 

The  House  has  had  its  opportunity 
to  work  its  will.  The  only  thing  that 
would  be  gained  now  by  not  voting  for 
this  bill  as  it  is  would  be  to  delay  a 
final  resolution,  pushing  it  off  further 
down  the  road,  further  down  the  cal- 


endar, running  this  issue  up  against  all 
the  other  issues  that  the  Congress  is 
going  to  be  dealing  with  in  its  rush 
toward  adjournment  and  that  will 
guarantee  the  doom  of  this  bill. 

Obviously,  no  responsible  person  on 
either  side  of  this  issue  wants  such  a 
thing  to  happen. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man not  use  the  term  "no  responsible 
person." 

Both  Members  from  Oregon  are  very 
responsible  members  of  the  committee 
that  I  am  ranking  member  of.  and  I 
consider  my  responsibility  very  seri- 
ously and  to  say  that  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible because  we  are  in  opposition 
to  this  bill  is  incorrect. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  reconsider  his  words. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  gen- 
tleman said  that  no  responsible  person 
wants  to  see  a  resolution  of  this  bill 
delayed  to  such  a  date  in  which  no 
passage  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the 
Oregon  RARE  II  problem  would  be 
possible. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  suggest  again  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  that  he  choose  his 
words  very  carefully. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  assume  it  applies  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska.  I  think  he 
is  responsible.  I  do  not  think  he  wants 
to  see  a  resolution  of  this  bill  delayed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  The  bill  is 
basically  wrong.  I  rose  against  the  bill 
and  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
irresponsible  does  not  become  the  gen- 
tleman at  all.  That  disturbs  me  a  great 
deal. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  is  1  per- 
cent AuCoin,  but  it  makes  me  very  re- 
sentful now  that  the  gentleman  is  call- 
ing my  position  irresponsible  and  the 
position  of  the  two  Members  from 
Congress,  that  in  fact  have  75  percent 
of  this  bill  in  their  districts. 

So  I  would  suggest  again  to  the  gen- 
tleman to  choose  his  words  very  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
the  regular  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  proceed.  The  gentle- 
man has  not  asked  the  words  be  taken 
down.  The  gentleman  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Well,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  I  did  not  see 
the  gentleman  sitting  there.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Well.  I  was 
standing,  I  think. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
am  a  Californian  and  I  am  a  native 
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Californian.  We  are  always  interested 
in  people  having  places  to  visit, 
namely,  to  Oregon  to  the  north  of  us. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  We  welcome  Califor- 
nians  visiting  the  State  or  Oregon. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  sometimes 
get  the  sense  that  the  gentleman  is  in- 
terested in  us  coming  to  visit,  but  not 
necessarily  to  stay. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  We  will  take  people 
coming  to  stay  as  well. 

Mr.  DANN£MEYER.  Emigrate  and 
stay? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Absolutely.  What  is 
the  gentleman's  point  about  the  Or- 
egonians? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  am  not  on 
the  Interior  Committee  and  I  have  not 
followed  these  wilderness  bills  in 
detail. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  am  sure  that  will  not 
limit  the  gentleman's  ability  or  will 
ingness  to  offer  a  point  of  view  on  Ihi.s 
bill. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  But  I  think 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  on  the  In- 
terior Committee,  is  that  correct'' 

Mr.  AuCOIN,  The  gentleman  serves 
on  the  Interior  Appropriations  Com 
mittee. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Well,  then 
even  more  so  does  the  gentleman  have 
the  perspective  of  appropriations  on 
the  Interior  Committee,  but  would  the 
gentleman  from  his  memory  be  able  to 
familiarize  the  House  with  what  was 
contemplated  when  the  idea  of  wilder- 
ness came  along  to  begin  with  in  the 
early  seventies.  I  think,  that  is,  the 
quantity  of  acres  nationwide  that 
would  l)e  set  aside  as  wilderness  and 
the  quantity  of  acres  that  have  been 
set  aside  to  date? 

The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  that 
I  read  recently  that  we  have  now 
reached  a  factor  of  10  times  setting 
aside  wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time.  I  understand  the  thrust  of  the 
gentleman's  question. 

The  issue  simply  is  how  does  the 
Congress  as  presently  constituted  re- 
flecting their  constituencies  and  the 
attitudes  of  those  they  represent 
strike  that  critical  balance  between 
commercial  development  and  multiple 
use  and  sustained  yield  practices  and 
preserving  pristine  wildlife  habitat 
and  wild  lands  that  deserve  protection 
at  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
land. 

Reasonable  people,  and  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska,  respon- 
sible people,  will  disagree  and  draw 
the  line  in  different  ways.  You  see  the 
line  drawn  in  different  ways  in  this 
case.  Two  people  out  of  the  six  people 
that  represent  Oregon  in  the  Congress 
disagree  with  this  bill,  but  both  Re 
publican  Senators  support  it;  all  three 
Democratic  Members  of  the  House 
support  it.  The  Republican  Governor 
of  Oregon  is  not  asking  for  the  defeat 
of  thic  bill.  In  fact,  the  Republican 
Governor    of    the    State    of    Oregon 


wanted  additional  land  included  in 
this  bill  which  ended  up  not  being  in- 
cluded. I  can  only  conclude  that  he  is 
disappointed  from  that  standpoint. 

So  the  gentleman's  point  is  that  it 
does  not  matter  what  someone 
thought  back  when  the  Wilderness 
Act  was  first  created.  Each  generation, 
each  Congress,  looks  at  these  assets 
from  the  standpoint  of  that  which  can 
be  beneficial  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view  and  that  which  can  be  benefi- 
cial from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  suspend  for  a  moment. 
The  Chair  will  indicate  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  he  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  a  little  surprised  because  I  yielded 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  and  5  minutes  to  the  other 
gentleman  from  Oregon.  I  used  up 
about  3  minutes  myself,  which  should 
mean  that  we  had  about  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  did  not  indicate  the 
amount  of  time  that  he  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

The  gentleman  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
Young)  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  would  be  the  first  time  we  have  been 
in  the  majority  in  many  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Robert 
F.  Smith). 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  stood  before  the  House  a  year  ago 
and  spoke  against  the  bill  which 
passed,  as  we  well  know,  and  has  been 
identified  as  H.R.  1149,  and  contained 
1.2  million  acres  of  wilderness, 

I  want  to  suggest  that  the  impact  of 
this  issue  is  upon  this  Member's  dis- 
trict. There  are  five  Members  of  the 
House  from  Oregon.  This  Member 
shoulders  60  percent  of  the  compro- 
mise wilderne.ss  bill  "  in  my  district: 
551.000  acres,  which  is  going  to  have 
an  insidiou.s  economic  impact  upon 
jobs  in  the  future  and  the  cost  of 
lumber  products,  in  our  Nation  and  in 
Oregon. 

The  Constitution  tells  us  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  represents 
people.  We  all  swore  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  and  I  am  here  represent- 
ing my  people.  The  people  I  represent 
are  in  Oregon.  73  percent  of  whom  say 
we  do  not  need  or  want  any  more  wil- 
derness in  our  area. 

Some  will  say  there  ought  to  be  a 
Federal  response  to  that  because  local 
people  are  somehow  jaded  and  they 
somehow  have  a  parochial  interest 
and  therefore  cannot  be  trusted. 

Well.  I  am  a  Federal  representative. 
I  think  I  am  as  capable  of  having  a 
balanced  opinion  about  wilderness  or 
any  other  issue  as  any  other  Member 
from  Ohio,  or  Arkansas,  or  Arizona,  or 
New  York,  or  Alaska.  I  think  my  value 


in  this  debate  is  one  that  does  not 
have  a  jaded  opinion,  but  a  balanced 
one. 

It  has  been  reported  that  this  is  a 
compromise  bill.  May  I  suggest  that  in 
exchange  for  the  soft  release  language 
of  2  million  acres,  we  are  being  asked 
to  set  aside  an  additional  900,000  acres 
of  wilderness  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  that  is  a  sword  of  Damocles,  hang- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  people  I  rep- 
resent in  Oregon. 

Now.  what  is  a  compromise?  I  always 
thought  a  compromise,  was  finally  set- 
tled between  opponents  and  propo- 
nents of  an  issue.  This  compromise  is 
being  settled  between  the  environmen- 
talists, the  environmentalists  here  and 
the  environmentalists  there.  I  have 
not  been  a  part  of  the  compromise, 
nor  has  anybody  been  a  part  of  the 
compromise  that  is  opposed  to  this 
bill,  in  the  beginning  or  even  now. 

The  compromise  is  900,000  acres.  I 
had  proposed,  by  the  way.  that  the  bill 
be  reduced  by  a  mere  81.000  acrt\s. 
That  would  have  saved  future  jobs  for 
not  just  Oregonians.  but  others.  Who 
are  they?  Most  people  do  not  really 
care,  but  let  me  tell  you  who  they  are. 
They  are  people  from  little  towns  that 
I  represent,  little  towns  like  John  Day 
and  Prairie  City  and  Pilot  Rock. 
Maupin.  and  Tygh  Valley.  These  little 
towns  are  going  to  be  insidiously  af- 
fected by  this  bill.  The  soft  relea.se 
language  leaves  us  nowhere.  It  is  .so 
far  out  of  the  areas  of  the  small  com- 
munities that  it  might  as  well  be  10 
million  acres  of  release,  or  located  in 
Costa  Rica.  II  has  no  impact  upon 
the.se  affected  areas  of  my  State  of 
Oregon. 

Well,  after  months  of  my  own  study, 
I  came  up  with  a  compromise  propos- 
al. It  came  from  local  people.  It  came 
from  farmers  and  businessmen  and 
local  government  officials  and  indus- 
try people  and  labor  unions. 

What  happened?  There  was  no  com- 
promise. We  offered  to  reduce  wilder- 
ne.ss in  this  bill  by  only  81,000  acres, 
leaving  almost  900,000  acres  in  the  bill. 
But  there  was  no  compromise. 
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Let  me  give  you  an  example.  In  the 
north  fork  of  the  John  Day  River,  an 
area  of  real  debate  in  this  issue,  there 
are  roughly  121.000  acres  of  land  pro- 
posed to  be  set  aside;  40,000  acres  are 
in  dead  lodgepole  pine. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  pass  a 
wilderness  bill  to  make  sure  that 
40,000  acres  of  dead  lodgepole  pine 
remain  untouched,  and  prevent  the 
mill  at  Pilot  Rock,  which  employes  128 
employees,  from  taking  out  the  dead 
lodgepole  pine.  Does  that  make  a  lot 
of  sense? 

In  some  cases  I  suggest  to  you  that 
man  manages  better  than  nature.  Cer- 
tainly   designating    wilderness    closes 
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the  door  to  management  and  creates 
waste  in  this  situation. 

Is  it  going  to  be  the  choice  of  Con- 
gress to  actually  dedicate  new  wilder- 
ness to  death?  In  this  situation  you  al- 
ready have  the  death  of  40,000  acres 
of  still-usable  lodgepole  pine  out.  It 
could  have  been  of  some  use.  We  could 
have  reforested  the  area. 

I  want  you,  and  I  welcome  all  of  you, 
to  come  to  this  lovely,  pristine  area  in 
Oregon,  full  of  dead  and  beetle-ridden 
lodgepole  pine. 

The  new  wilderness  area  is  not  pris- 
tine. It  includes  mines  that  have  been 
in  place  and  that  are  valuable,  valua- 
ble precious  metals,  gold,  silver,  chro- 
mite.  There  are  roads  within  the  wil- 
derness area. 

This  iB  not  a  free  environmental 
vote.  It  is  going  to  cost  jobs  and  busi- 
ness and  heartaches.  This  is  not  a 
compromise.  This  is  a  theft  of  the 
future  from  the  people  of  Oregon.  I 
urge  you  to  vote  against  H.R.  1149. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  If  I  could  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  to  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden) 
because  there  was  a  misunderstanding. 
I  had  only  yielded  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin) 
and  the  timekeeper  allowed  him  to 
run  over  that  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  announce  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Yotmc)  has 
only  3  minutes  remaining. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  have  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Is  it  feasible 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
have  an  additional  4  minutes? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is 
reasonable. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  move  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  have  4  addition- 
al minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden). 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished -chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  also  want  to  thank  our  colleague 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  for  his  cour- 
tesy in  extending  me  this  extra  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view  this  is  a  bill 
for  all  of  Oregon.  I  think  it  strikes  a 
reasonable  balance.  I  called  it  a  text- 
book case  of  compromising  through 
the  legislative  process,  and  you  see  one 
example  after  another  of  that  kind  of 
compromise  throughout  this  bill. 


For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  bill  that  protects  critical  fish 
and  wildlife  habitats,  but  at  the  same 
time  allows  mining  endeavors  to  con- 
tinue. 

We  have  a  bill  that  preserves  some 
wilderness  lands,  very  special,  scenic, 
precious  treasures  in  Oregon,  but 
these  are  wilderness  lands  of  extreme- 
ly low  productivity.  For  example,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  states 
that  the  areas  designated  •  as  wilder- 
ness by  this  bill  are  well  below  normal 
and  I  quote:  "•  •  *  well  below  normal" 
in  terms  of  timber  productivity.  Over 
80  percent  of  the  wilderness  is  desig- 
nated "uneconomic  for  timber  produc- 
tion." 

Managing  these  lands  for  timber 
production  is  going  to  cost  more  than 
they  are  actually  going  to  return  in 
timber  receipts. 

This  is  the  view,  this  is  the'evidence 
presented  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service. 

Again,  as  another  example  of  the 
kind  of  compromise  that  has  gone  into 
the  development  of  this  legislation,  we 
saw  that  after  the  House  passed  the 
Oregon  Wilderness  bill  Senator  Hat- 
field held  hearings  and  asked  for  all 
members  of  the  Oregon  House  delega- 
tion to  send  comments  as  he  put  forth 
his  own  wilderness  proposal. 

All  of  us  sent  Senator  Hatmeld  com- 
ments. Some  of  them  he  included; 
some  of  them  he  did  not.  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  he  included 
some  of  my  suggestions  to  put  in  the 
bill  some  of  the  treasures,  some  of  the 
special  scenic  treasures  that  are  close 
to  the  Portland  metropolitan  area. 

Now  the  n>illion  plus  residents  of  the 
Portland  area  have  access  to  over 
100,000  pristine  acres  all  within  l'/2 
hours  drive  of  their  homes.  There  are 
a  few  if  any  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
United  States  that  can  make  this 
claim. 

I  think  it  is  evidence  of  how  serious 
Oregonians  feel  about  wilderness  that 
we  got  letters  from  all  over  the  State, 
from  the  district  represented  by  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Bob  Smith,  from  all 
over  the  State,  saying  make  these 
areas  close  to  Portland,  close  to  the 
areas  where  most  of  our  citizens  live, 
make  them  part  of  the  wilderness  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  wrap  up  by 
saying  we  are  obviously  at  the  end  of  a 
long  road.  It  is  a  road  that  probably  is 
not  laid  out  as  anybody  would  exactly 
want  it.  The  environmental  communi- 
ty did  not  get  all  that  they  wanted. 
The  timber  and  mining  interests 
wanted  a  somewhat  smaller  bill,  for  in- 
stance, but  as  we  have  stressed  today, 
the  Associated  Oregon  Loggers  have 
come  out  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

It  is  my  view  that  we  ought  to  get  on 
with  it.  This  is  a  bill  for  all  of  Oregon. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee again. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  The  gen- 
tleman mentioned  my  name.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  I  am  sure  that  every- 
body in  my  district  would  unanimously 
agree  to  put  700.000  acres  of  wilder- 
ness near  Portland.  I  know  they  did 
that.  I  support  that. 

The  problem  here  is 

Mr.  WYDEN.  If  I  might  reclaim  my 
time,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  the 
people  in  your  district  understood  that 
the  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  stated  formally  that  the  acres, 
most  of  them  in  your  district,  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  by  this  bill  are 
well  below  normal  in  terms  of  timber 
production. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  heard 
the  gentleman  say  that  and  I  take 
issue  with  that.  It  is  likely  that  40  per- 
cent are.  I  will  give  you  the  40  percent, 
leaving  me  60  percent  to  reduce  this 
bill  by.  very  gladly,  and  that  will 
revive  the  communities  that  I  have 
been  talking  about  that  are  injured 
when  you  take  away  the  very  good 
timber  that  surrounds  them  in  the 
small  communities  in  eastern  Oregon. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  a  fair  com- 
promise would  have  been  to  distribute 
evenly  between  our  five  districts  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  this  wilderness.  But 
we  have  not  done  that.  This  Member 
and  the  people  I  represent  and  their 
futures  are  at  the  behest  of  those  in 
other  parts  of  our  State,  and  that  has 
been  our  problem  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  gentleman  knows  of  which  I 
speak. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 
(Mr.  Wyden)  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
berling) has  1  minute  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  that  I  may  have  1  additional 
minute  to  speak. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  were  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  only  point  I  was  trying  to  make 
is  here  we  have  a  confrontational 
problem  within  our  State,  and  this  is  a 
little  turf  battle.  But  it  is  a  problem 
that  exists  because  there  are  those  of 
us  who  make  a  living  on  the  land  and 
from  the  land  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  State,  and  there 
are  those  within  the  cities  who  look 
upon  that  land  as  theirs  as  well.  It  is 
Federal  land,  but  as  a  recreational,  va- 
cational  kind  of  atmosphere. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gentle- 
man represents  exactly  the  situation. 
But  we  have  gone  confrontationally 
for  a  long  time  about  that  issue,  and 
here  we  are  again.  It  is  the  same  issue 
all  over  again. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  most  strongly  that  this  is  a 
confrontation  between  different  areas 
of  Oregon.  I.  for  example,  know  we 
have  worked  together  on  legislation 
that  is  good  for  both  regions.  We  may 
have  a  difference  of  opinion  on  what  is 
good  for  Oregon. 

I  think  this  bill  is  good  for  all 
Oregon.  Certainly  no  Member  wants 
to  pit  one  region  against  another.  We 
understand  that  what  happens  in  your 
district,  for  example,  with  respect  to 
timl)er  production,  it  is  my  constitu- 
ents who  are  going  to  sell  you  the  serv- 
ices. 

It  is  a  good  bill  and  it  is  good  for  all 
Oregon.  It  does  not  pit  one  region  of 
the  State  against  another. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  That  is 
what  this  issue  is  atwut. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume 
to    the    gentlewoman    from    Nevada 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH). 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  Oregon 
wilderness  bill. 

It  was  just  at>out  a  month  ago  that  I 
joined  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Emerson)  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent passage  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Irish  Wilderness.  At  that  time  I 
stressed  the  importance  of  balancing 
resource  and  wilderness  values  and  of 
respecting  the  position  of  the  Con- 
gressman whose  district  is  affected  by 
wilderness  legislation.  We  worked  out 
a  compromise  in  Interior  Committee 
which  removed  many  of  the  areas  of 
resource  conflict  but  the  conference 
added  tpuch  of  that  acreage  back  in 
the  bill.  Mr.  Emerson,  whose  district 
was  the  only  one  affected,  opposed  the 
conference  but  'it  was  passed  anyway. 
We  find  ourselves  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion today. 

The  Oregon  wilderness  bill  would 
affect  almost  950,000  acres.  Of  that 
total,  about  72  percent  of  the  lands  are 
in  districts  whose  Representatives 
oppose  enactment  of  this  bill!  I  fully 
recognize  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
negotiations  and  compromise  that  are 
needed  to  reach  consensus  on  the  wil- 
derness issue.  My  concern  is  that  the 
deck  is  being  stacked  in  favor  of  wil- 
derness because  local  ihterests.  as 
voiced  by  their  congressional  Repre- 
sentatives, are  being  ignored.  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  even. cases  where 
an  entire  delegation  has  introduced  a 
bill  only  to  find  that  the  consensus 
they  have  worked  hard  to  achieve  is 
ignored  here  in  Washington. 


There  are  already  more  than  1.2  mil- 
lion acres  of  wilderness  in  Oregon, 
about  the  same  amount  of  land  that 
you  have  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  It 
is  important  to  recognize  that  despite 
the  existing  acreage,  and  that  included 
in  this  bill,  the  wilderness  issue  in 
Oregon  will  still  not  be  resolved.  The 


possibly,  in  wilderness  by  the  year 
2000.  That  is  more  than  1  acre  per 
person  in  the  United  States  in  wilder- 
ness. 

That  sounds  kind  of  attractive  t6 
somebody  in  Akron.  OH.  or  New  York, 
or  Portland,  or  one  of  the  other  larger 
cities  in  the  United  States.  But  the 


BLM  has  some  2.3  million  acres  under  ^acts  of  the  matter,  each  one  of  these 


Study  and  other  agencies  such  as  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  be 
making  wilderness  proposals.  I  can 
only  hope  that  future  legislation  will 
better  recognize  local  interests  and 
economies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
opposing  the  Oregon  wilderness  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rLse  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill  and  to  continue  my 
dialog  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin). 

The  date  is  that  when  this  wilder- 
ness legislation  came  into  law  in  1964 
it  was  contemplated  that  we  would  use 
about  10  million  acres  for  that  pur- 
pose. Today,  some  20  years  later,  we 
have  80  million  acres  designated  wil- 
derness existing.  We  have  recommend- 
ed wilderness  total  of  some  20  million. 
That  is  under  study. 
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Under  wilderness  study  totals  an- 
other 128  million  acres;  we  have 
moved  then,  if  all  of  these  would  come 
into  existence,  they  would  total  228 
million  acres.  My  reason  for  rising  and 
speaking  at  this  time  is  that  at  a  time 
when  this  Nation  is  dependent  on  out- 
side sources  for  its  minerals,  when  we 
are  importing  close  to  5  million  barrels 
of  oil  per  day,  about  a  third  of  our 
usage  at  a  cost  to  the  economy  of 
about  $70  billion  a  year,  is  it  good 
policy  for  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  putting  more  wilderness 
areas  in  that  category?  I  think  the 
answer  is  no.  We  should  be  very  care- 
ful about  pursuing  these  objectives 


areas  designated  has  a  higher  value 
than  wilderness,  a  higher  value. 

I  would  support  a  wilderness  that 
had  only  wilderness.  But  the  environ- 
mental groups  of  this  Nation,  the  well- 
organized  henchmen,  the  direct-hire 
gunmen  have  picked  out  the  areas 
that  have  mining  capability,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  mentioned, 
oil  and  gas  capability,  fibers  such  as 
timber,  hydropower  and,  yes.  food  ca- 
pability on  public  lands,  thus  making 
the  U.S.  Government  the  owner  of  the 
most  valuable  resources  for  the  future 
generations  and  probably  the  develop- 
er of  under  a  socialized  nationalized 
system  as  other  countries  have  fol- 
lowed, taking  away  the  private  sector, 
disregarding  the  individuals  and  giving 
it  to  the  Government. 

Because  I  have  talked  to  these 
groups  and  they  tell  me  and  even  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio  will  say.  'When 
we  need  them  we  will  go  get  those  re- 
sources, we  will  go  get  those  re- 
sources." We  in  fact  being  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  will  be  the 
developers  of  the  remaining  natural 
resources  which  we  must  have. 

In  the  meantime,  disregard  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  and  people  that 
need  the  work,  the  little  person.  This 
Congress  has  forgotten  the  little 
person.  All  they  think  is  these  large 
environmental  groups  and  how  right  it 
is  for  the  future  to  save  the  environ- 
ment for  the  future.  They  are  forget- 
ting the  little  individual  today,  the 
small  worker,  the  small  towns  that  the 
gentleman  mentioned. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Th^  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  2  addi- 
gentleman   from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)     tional  minutes 


has  2  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  compliment  Bob  Smith  and 
Denny  Smith  for  bringing  this  infor- 
mation to  the  floor.  If  I  thought  for  a 
moment  that  we  would  not  have  any 
other  wilderness  legislation  concerning 
Oregon,  I  would  be  a  little  more  re- 
laxed about  this  legislation. 

But  I  am  confident  that  "You  ain't 
seen  nothing."  You  have  2  million 
acres  in  Oregon  being  proposed  by 
BLM,  some  by  the  Park  Service.  As 
the  gentleman  from  California  men- 
tioned we  will  have  when  it  is  finally 
done,  because  each  Congress  has  a 
Congressman  that  wants  to  put  an- 
other area  into  wilderness  that  dees 
not  affect  his  State,  we  will  have  ap- 
proximately 248  million  acres  of  land. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is* 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

The  important  factor  here  and  you 
were  just  making  that  point.  Mr. 
Young,  that  is  that  Bos  Smith  and  I 
represent  people.  I  do  not  care  which 
organizations  are  supporting  or  not 
supporting  this. 

I  think  that  the  important  factor 
here  is,  what  does  this  mean  to  the 
future  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Oregon?  I  think  that  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  us. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  One  further 
thing   on   that   note.   As   far   as   the 


Forest  Products  Association  support- 
ing this  legislation,  they  just  gave  up. 
They  are  tired  of  fighting  this  battle; 
they  want  the  immediate  egg  and  they 
are  not  willing  to  fight  it  right  down 
to  the  bottom  line. 

Anytime  that  the  experts  propose 
435  acres  of  orginal  RARE  II  recom- 
mendations, now  we  have  a  research 
group  in  the  Library  of  Congress  that 
never  saw  a  tree,  or  if  they  did,  it  was 
out  here  In  the  park  somewhere;  they 
do  not  understand  timber  practice; 
they  come  down  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  does  not  even  hold  water;  but 
the  recommendation  of  the  experts 
that  know  and  study  these  areas  and 
recognize  it  does  not  fit  the  wilderness 
classification  because  there  are  roads, 
mines. 

We  fought  this  battle  on  this  floor 
time  after  time  and  next  week  is  going 
to  be  the  Washington  Wilderness; 
then  we  have  the  Nevada  Wilderness— 
hopefully  not  because  we  have  a  fine 
representation  from  there— next  week 
we  are  going  to  have  the  California 
Wilderness  and  then  the  Tennessee 
Wilderness.  New  Hampshire  Wilder- 
ness, Wisconsin  Wilderness,  and  Min- 
nesota Wilderness. 

The  only  matter  I  would  like  to 
bring  forth  to  this  Congress,  we  sup- 
port wilderness  but  why  pick  the  area 
where  there  is  direct  conflict?  I  can 
tell  you,  for  example  in  the  Irish  Wil- 
derness there  was  not  a  wilderness  be- 
cause they  found  lead. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  said 
there  were  mines  there;  all  of  a  sudden 
this  is  a  wilderness  area. 

In  my  State  of  Alaska,  they  have  a 
proposal  for  76  million  more  acres 
being  under  study  for  wilderness  by 
BLM  being  proposed  by  an  environ- 
mental group,  when  we  put  147  million 
acres  in  as  recently  as  1980.  147  mil- 
lion acres  into  wilderness  classifica- 
tion, which  is  bigger  than  the  State  of 
Washington,  bigger  than  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  California  combined.  Yet 
they  are  coming  back  for  more.  Each 
one  of  those  has  a  conflict. 

I  have  said  along  we  should  invento- 
ry and  then  we  decide  what  we  are 
doing,  deciding  not  to  inventory. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
north  fork  of  John  Day  Area  was  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith).  I  would  simply 
point  out  for  the  record  that  of  the 
250,000  acres  of  road  resources  in  that 
area,  121,000  were  placed  in  wilderness 
and  one  of  the  reasons  was  to  protect 
the  very  important  fisheries  resource. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  to  include  a  lettec  from  the  dis- 
trict fish  biologist  of  the  Department 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  of  Oregon  at  this 
point. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  follows:   . 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife, 

January  13,  1984. 
Mr.  John  Andrews, 

Fish  Biologist,  Umatilla  National  Forest, 
Pendleton.  OR. 

Dear  John:  In  response  to  your  request 
for  the  latest  update  on  ODFW  research  re- 
sult^ related  to  stream  temperature  and  Chi- 
nook salmon  production,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing. ♦ 

Based  on  the  past  five  years  of  study  on 
the  life  history  and  environmental  require- 
ments for  spring  chinook  in  the  John  Day 
River  system,  a  definite  correlation  between 
stream  temperature  and  juvenile  chinook 
rearing  exists.  The  data  shows  that  when 
mean  weekly  stream  temperatures  exceed 
20"  C  (68°  P)  young  chinook  disappear  from 
the  system.  If  suitable  could  water  in  adja- 
cent tributaries  is  not  available,  these  fish 
are  lost  to  mortality  since  they  cannot 
escape  the  unacceptable  conditions  caused 
by  the  high  temperatures.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  North  Fork  John  Day  River  and  the 
Middle  Pork.  It  must  be  made  clear  that  20' 
C  is  an  upper  threshold  temperature  and 
not  an  optimum  rearing  temperature.  The 
data  suggests  that  in  the  upper  John  Day 
Basin  (North  Fork,  Middle  Fork  and  Upper 
John  Day  River),  optimum  stream  tempera- 
tures for  chinook  salmon  rearing  and  surviv- 
al range  from  12'-IT  C  (54'  F  to  63'  F)  with 
a  mean  of  14.5°  C  (58"  F)  being  about  ideal. 

To  put  this  in  perspective,  in  1980  the 
lower  limit  of  chinook  distribution  in  the 
North  Pork  during  mid-August  was  RM  55. 
The  mean  weekly  river  temperature  at  RM 
44  was  22'  C  (72°  P)  and  at  RM  60  (Desola- 
tion Creek)  was  20"  C  (68°  F).  From  this 
data  you  can  conclude  that  a  1'  C  rise  in 
temperature  at  RM  60  would  preclude  chi- 
nook rearing  to  that  point  resulting  in  a  loss 
of  four-five  miles  of  chinook  rearing  habi- 
tat. Based  on  this  we  can  estimate  that  a  4" 
C  rise  in  stream  temperature  at  Desolation 
Creek  would  result  in  16-20  miles  of  chinook 
rearing  lost  on  critical  years  of  high  temper- 
ature and  low  flow. 

Research  temperature  data  collected  the 
past  four  years  throughout  the  upper  John 
Day  Basin  has  revealed  that  summer  tem- 
peratures are  presently  at  threshold  levels 
for  salmon  survival  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  North  Fork,  Middle  Fork  and  John  Day 
River  during  critical  periods  forcing  rearing 
further  up  stream.  This  means  that  any  ad- 
ditional stream  temperature  increases  in  the 
headwaters  will  further  limit  salmon  distri- 
bution to  the  degree  water  temperatures 
exceed  threshold  limits.  This  could  mean 
loss  of  the  entire  John  Day  wild  salmon  re- 
source if  management  trends  do  not  provide 
significant  protection  of  water  quality  and 
habitat. 

I  should  also  mention  that  the  salmon  re- 
search data  also  shows  that  when  mean 
weekly  stream  temperatures  exceed  17"  C 
(63"  P)  Juvenile  chinook  growth  is  reduced 
which  could  result  in  limited  freshwater  and 
ocean  survival. 

I  should  also  mention  that  the  salmon  re- 
search data  also  shows  that  when  mean 
weekly  stream  temperatures  exceed  17'  C 
(63"  P)  juvenile  chinook  growth  is  reduced 
which  could  result  in  limited  freshwater  and 
ocean  survival. 

In  addition  to  temperature  considerations, 
logging  and  road  building  under  present 
standards   will    silt    spawning   gravels   and 


reduce  spawning  effectiveness  thus  further 
compounding  the  problem. 

Maintaining  this  salmon  resource  is  also 
imperative  to  save  the  habitat  improvement 
investment  that  has  been  made  for  salmon 
and  steelhead.  As  you  know,  by  the  end  of 
1985  this  investment  will  exceed  one  million 
dollars,  a  large  portion  of  the  dollars  being 
BPA  money.  What  do  we  gain  if  we  improve 
the  salmon  habitat  and  lose  the  water  qual- 
ity to  produce  the  fish? 

The  final  report  on  this  research  effort 
will  not  be  out  for  another  year  or  so.  If  you 
have  further  questions,  contact  myself  or 
Brad  Smith.  You  should  also  review  the 
annual  progress  reports  which  contain  the 
data  from  which  my  comments  are  based. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Errol  W.  Claire, 
District  Fish  Biologist. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  simply  say  that  this  is  a  re- 
source protection  and  a  resource  devel- 
opment bill. 

Two-thirds  of  all  of  the  roadless 
areas  reviewed  are  being  released  by 
this  bill.  So  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very  bal- 
anced bill. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  my 
named  and  mentioned  part  of  my 
debate,  so  I  believe  I  should  have  a 
chance  to  clear  the  record. 

Is  there  objection  to  1  minute? 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  is  controlled. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  for  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  thank 
the  Speaker  and  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

I  want  to  reiterate  the  point,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  chairman  knows 
about  this  situation;  there  are  40.000 
acres  of  dead  lodgepole  pine  in  the 
north  unit  in  the  North  Fork  of  the 
John  Day.  That  impedes  the  fishery, 
impedes  management  of  big  game  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  that. 

It  is  a  fact;  it  is  there;  it  is  a  loss;  it  is 
waste;  it  is  gone  with  wilderness  desig- 
nation. 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
H.R.  1149  and  other  bills  to  be 
brought  up  today  designating  wilder- 
ness areas  in  various  States,  contain 
compromise  language  on  so-called  re- 
lease provisions  dealing  with  areas  not 
designated  as  wilderness.  This  lan- 
guage, which  had  been  developed 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  and  the  com- 
mittees of  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate, 
reflects  an  agreement  which  has  per- 
mitted numerous  wilderness  bills  to  be 
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acted  upon  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  These  matters,  which  are  of 
significant  jurisdictional  interest  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  inas- 
much as  they  pertain  to  management 
of  the  national  forests,  have  been  re- 
solved in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  am 
pleased  with  this  development  because 
it  permits  wilderness  legislation  to 
move  through  the  Congress  to  the 
benefit  not  only  of  all  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country,  but  those  who  are  inti- 
mately involved  with  management,  in- 
cluding management  of  timber  re 
sources,  of  our  national  forest.s.# 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  bill.  H.R.  1149, 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska)  there  were— yeas  4.  nays  5. 

Mr.  WEAVER,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clau.se  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chairs  prior  announce- 
mi?nt.  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


D  1350 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SELBERLING,  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unahiirous  comment  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  legislation  just  consid- 
ered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  were  no  objection. 


WISCONSIN  WILDERNESS  ACT 
OF  1984 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3578) 
to  establish  the  wilderness  areas  in 
Wisconsin,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    Wiscon- 
sin Wilderness  Act  of  1984 

DESIGNATION  OF  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

Sec.  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  1 16  USC  1131  1136). 
the  following  lands  are  hereby  designated  as 
wilderness  and.  therefore,  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System— 

(1)  certa^i  lands  in  the  Chequamegon  Na 
tional  Forest.  Wisconsin,  which  comprise 
approximately  four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  acres,  as  generally  depicted 


on  a  map  entitled    Porcupine  Lake",  dated 
Novfml>er  1983:  and 

1 2)  certain  lands  in  the  Nicolet  National 
Fore.st.  Wi,sconsm,  which  are  generally 
known  as  the  Headwaters  Wilderness",  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  dated  Novem- 
ber 1983.  and  which  are  known  as  - 

lAi  Kimball  Creek",  comprising  appro.xi- 
mately  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty  .seven  acre.s, 

iBi  Headwaters  of  the  Pine",  comprising 
approximately  eight  thousand  eight  hun 
dred  and  .se\enly-lwo  acres:  and 

iCi  Shelp  Lake  .  comprising  approxi 
malely  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fi\e  acres, 

MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec  3  A.s  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul 
ture  shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description 
of  each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this 
Act  with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In 
sular  Altairs  and  the  Comrniltee  on  Agricul 
ture  of  the  United  States  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  with  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Each  such  map  and 
description  shall  have  the  ,same  force  and 
effect  .ts  if  includid  m  this  Act.  except  that 
correction  of  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  in  each  such  map  and  de.scription 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  Each  such 
map  and  description  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

ADtHINISTRATION  Of  WILDERNESS 

Sec  4  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wilderne.s.s  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provl 
sions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderne.ss.  except 
that  any  referi'nce  in  such  provisions  to  the 
effectue  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  dale  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

EFfErr  Of  RARE  II 

Sec.  5(ai  The  Congress  finds  that  - 

111  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadle.ss  area  reyiew 
and  evaluation  program  iRARE  Hi:  and 

i2i  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  System 
roadles.s  areas  in  the  State  e'  Wisconsin  and 
of  the  environmental  impacts  associated 
with  alternative  allocations  of  such  areas 

(bi  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con 
gress  hereby  determines  and  directs  that 

<  1 1  without  pa.ssmg  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  States  other  than  Wiscon- 
sin, such  statement  shall  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  with  respect  to  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
which  were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Sv-cond  roadless  area 
review  and  evaluation  (RARE  11)  and  those 
lands  referred  to  in  subsection  (d).  that 
review  and  evaluation  or  reference  shall  be 
deemed  for  the  purpo.ses  of  the  initial  land 
management  plans  required  for  such  lands 
by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended 
by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976.  to  be  an  adequate  consideration  of  the 
suitability  of  such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the 
National    Wilderness    Preservation    System 


and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  be  required  to  review  the  wilderness 
option  prior  to  the  revisions  of  the  plans, 
but  shall  review  the  wilderness  option  when 
the  plans  are  revised,  which  revisions  will 
ordinarily  occur  on  a  ten-year  cycle,  or  at 
least  every  fifteen  years,  unless,  prior  to 
such  time,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
finds  that  conditions  in  a  unit  have  signifi- 
cantly changed: 

(3)  areas  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  re- 
viewed in  such  final  environmental  state- 
ment or  referenced  in  subsection  (d)  and  not 
designated  wilderness  upon  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  managed  for  multiple  use 
in  accordance  with  land  management  plans 
pursuant  to  .section  6  of  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976:  Provided. 
That  such  areas  need  not  be  managed  for 
the  purpo.se  of  protecting  their  suitability 
for  w  llderness  designation  prior  to  or  during 
revision  of  the  initial  land  management 
plans: 

I  4)  in  the  event  that  revi.sed  land  manage- 
ment plans  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  are 
implemented  pursuant  to  -section  6  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re.sources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 
and  other  applicable  law.  areas,  not  recom- 
mended for  wilderness  designation  need  not 
be  managed  for  the  purpo.se  of  protecting 
their  suitability  for  wilderness  designation 
prior  to  or  during  revision  of  such  plans, 
and  areas  recommended  for  wilderness  des- 
ignation shall  be  managed  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  suitability  for  wilderne.ss 
designation  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  .Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 
and  other  applicable  law:  and 

i5)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin for  the  purpo.se  of  determining  their 
suitability  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derne.ss Pre.servation  System. 

ic(  As  used  in  this  section,  and  as  provided 
in  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976,  the  term  "revision"  shall 
not  include  an    amendment"  to  plan. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
also  apply  to  National  Forest  System  road- 
less lands  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  which 
are  less  than  five  thousand  acres  in  size. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
establish  wilderness  areas  in  Wisconsin.". 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  (during  th#  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendments 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  would 
like  an  explanation  of  the  bill.  I  prob- 
ably will  not  object. 


Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3578  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 
With  the  exception  of  some  minor 
technical  changes  and  the  substitution 
of  the  new  "release"  language  compro- 
mise recently  worked  out  with  the 
Senate,  H.R.  3578  is  the  same  bill 
which  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
402  to  17  last  November.  As  was  the 
case  last  fall,  the  bill  is  supported  by 
the  entire  Wisconsin  delegation  in  the 
House  and  by  both  Senators. 

Briefly.  H.R.  3578  would  add  four 
areas  in  Wisconsin  ,to  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
bringing  the  percentage  of  national 
forest  lands  in  the  State  designated  as 
wilderness  to  a  very  modest  3  percent. 
All  four  proposed  wildernesses  have 
been  recommended  for  wilderness  by 
the  administration,  and  I  am  aware  of 
no  opposition  to  the  bill.  I,  therefore, 
urge  that  we  send  ^this  meritorious 
measure  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture. In  so  doing.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  entire  Wisconsin  delegation,  and 
especially  Messrs.  Moody  and  Obey, 
for  their  interest  and  dedication  in  se- 
curing passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
how  many  acres  are  involved  here? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  it  is  not 
very  large.  I  will  have  to  get  the  com- 
mittee report  to  verify  it.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively small  wilderness  bill— ap- 
proximately 24,339  acres. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  that  explanation,  I  will  not 
object.  May  I  say  it  is  just  a  small 
amount  compared  to  what  we  just 
worked  on. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  geintleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 

BERLING)? 

There  was  no  objection. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  3578. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  fron^  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VERMONT  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 


the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4198) 
to  designate  certain  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  State  of  Vermont 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  and  to  desig- 
nate a  national  recreation  area,  with 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vermont 
Wilderness  Act  of  1984". 

TITLE  I-NEW  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  in  the  vicinity  of  major  population  cen- 
ters and  in  the  more  populous  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  there  is  an  urgent  need 
to  identify,  designate,  and  preserve  areas  of 
wilderness  by  including  suitable  lands 
within  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion Syste^; 

(2)  in  recognition  of  this  urgent  need,  cer- 
tain suitable  lands  in  the  National  Forest 
System  in  Vermont  were  designated  by  Con- 
gress as  wilderness  in  1975; 

(3)  there  exist  in  the  National  Forest 
System  in  the  vicinity  of  major  population 
centers  and  in  Vermont  additional  areas  of 
undeveloped  land  which  meet  the  definition 
of  wilderness  in  section  2(c)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act: 

(4)  lands  in  Vermont  which  are  suitable 
for  designation  as  wilderness  are  increasing- 
ly threatened  by  the  pressures  of  a  growing 
and  concentrated  population,  expanding  set- 
tlement, spreading  mechanization,  and  de- 
velopment and  uses  inconsistent  with  the 
protection,  maintenance,  and  enhancement 
of  their  wilderness  character:  and 

(5)  the  Wilderness  Act  establishes  that  an 
area  is  qualified  and  suitable  for  designation 
as  wilderness  which  (i)  tnough  man's  works 
may  have  been  present  in  the  past,  has  been 
or  may  be  so  restored  by  natural  influences 
as  to  generally  appear  to  have  been  affected 
primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  the 
imprint  of  man's  work  substantially  unnoti- 
ceable,  and  ,(ii)  may,  upon  designation  as 
wilderness,  contain  certain  preexisting,  non- 
conforming uses,  improvements,  structures. 
or  installations;  and  Congress  has  reaf- 
firmed these  established  policies  in  the  des- 
ignation of  additional  areas  since  enactment 
of  the  Wilderness  Act,  exercising  its  sole  au- 
thority to  determine  the  suitability  of  such 
areas  for  designation  as  wilderness. 

,  (b)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  desig- 
nate certain  National  Forest  System  lands 
in  the  State  of  'Vermont  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  in  order  to  preserve  such  areas  as 
an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness  which 
shall  be  managed  to  perpetuate  and  protect 
watersheds  and  wildlife  habitat,  preserve 
scenic  and  historic  resources,  and  promote 
scientific  research,  primitive  recreation,  soli- 
tude, physical  and  mental  challenge,  and  in- 
spiration for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans  to 
a  greater  extent  than  is  possible  in  the  ab- 
sence of  wilderness  designation. 

DESIGNATION  OF  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

Sec.  102.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136). 
the  following  lands  in  the  State  of  Vermont 
are  designated  as  wilderness  and,  therefore, 
as  components  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System: 


(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest,  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  twenty-one  thousand  four ' 
hundred  and  eighty  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Breadload  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed," dated  September  1983,  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Breadloaf  Wil- 
derness; 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest,  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entftled  "Big  Branch  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed. "  dated  September  1983.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Big  Branch  Wilder- 
ness: 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest,  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  six  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Peru  Peak  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed. "  dated  September  1983,  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Peru  Peak  Wilder-  . 
ness: 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest.  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  one  thousand  and  eighty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Lye  Brook  Additions— Proposed. " 
dated  September  1983.  and  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in,  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of.  the  Lye  Brook  Wilderness  as 
designated  by  Public  Law  93-622;  and 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest.  Vermont,  which  comprise 
approximately  five  thousand  and  sixty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "George  D.  Aiken  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed." dated  September  1983,  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  George  D.  Aiken  Wil- 
derness. 

MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec.  103.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  descrip- 
tion of  each  viilderness  area  designated  by 
this  title  with  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  with  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Each  such  map  and 
description  s'^all  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  included  in  this  title,  except  that 
correction  ni  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  in  each  such  map  and  description 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary.  Each  such 
map  and  description  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILDERNESS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  each  wilderness  area  designated  by 
this  title  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing 
areas  designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness, 
except  that  any  reference  in  such  provisions 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(b)  As  provided  in  section  4(d)(8)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act.  nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  State  of  Vermont  with 
respect  to  wildlife  and  fish  in  the  national 
forest  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  related 
structures,  the  Long  Trail  and  related  struc- 
tures, and  the  associated  trails  of  the  Appa- 
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lachian  Trail  and  the  Long  Trail  in  Vermont 
may  be  maintained.  , 

EFFECT  OF  RARE  U  / 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  II):  and 

(2)  Congress  has  made  its  own  review  and 
examination  of  National  Forest  System 
roadless  areas  in  the  State  of  Vermont  and 
of  the  environmental  impacts  associated 
with  alternative  allocations  of  such  areas. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review.  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  directs  that— 

<1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lards  in  States  other  than  Vermont, 
such  statement  shall  not  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Vermont; 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Vermont  which 
were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  (RARE  II)  and  those  lands 
referred  to.m  subsection  (d).  that  review 
and  evaluation  or  reference  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  initial  land  manage- 
ment plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of.  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  to 
be  an  adequate  consideration  of  the  suitabil- 
ity of  such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  Nation- 
al Wilderness  Preservation  System  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wilderness  option  prior 
to  the  revisions  of  the  plans,  but  shall 
review  the  wilderness  option  when  the  plans 
are  revised,  which  revisions  will  ordinarily 
occur  on  a  ten-year  cycle,  or  at  least  every 
fifteen  years,  unless,  prior  to  such  time,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  condi- 
tions in  a  unit  have  significantly  changed; 

(3)  areas  in  the  State  of  Vermont  reviewed 
in  such  final  environmental  statement  or 
referenced  in  subsection  (d)  and  not  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  or  for  special  manage- 
ment pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  Act 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  tie  man- 
aged for  multiple  use  in  accordance  with 
land  management  plans  pursuant  to  section 
6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended 
by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976:  Provided.  That  such  areas  need  not  tie 
managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
suitability  for  wilderness  designation  prior 
to  or  during  revision  of  the  initial  land  man- 
agement plans;  and 

(4)  in  the  event  that  revised  land  manage- 
ment plans  in  the  State  of  Vermont  are  im- 
plemented pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 
and  other  applicable  law.  areas  not  recom- 
mended for  wilderness  designation  need  not 
be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  suitability  for  wilderness  designation 
prior  to  or  during  revision  of  such  plans. 
and  areas  recommended  for  wilderness  des- 
ignation shall  be  managed  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  suitability  for  wilderness 
designation  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Ftorest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 
and  other  applicable  law. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  and  as  provided 
in  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 


A 


as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
'  ment  Act  of  1976.  the  term  "revision"  shall 
not  include  an  amendment"  to  a  plan. 

(di  The   provisions  of   this  section  shall 
also  apply  to  National  Forest  System  road- 
less lands  in  the  State  of  Vermont  which  are 
less  than  five  thousand  acres  in  size. 
TITLE  II    WHITE  ROCKS  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  201   (a)  Congre-ss  finds  thal^ 

(1)  Vermont  is  a  beautiful  but  small  and 
rural  State,  situated  near  four  large  cities 
with  combined  metropolitan  populations  of 
over  fifteen  million: 

(2)  geographic  and  topographic  character- 
istics of  Vermont  provide  opportunities  for 
large  numbers  of  people  to  experience  the 
beauty  of  primitive  areas,  but  also  place  un- 
usual pressure  to  provide  options  to  maxi- 
mize the  availability  of  such  lands  for  a  va- 
riety of  forms  of  recreation: 

i3)  certain  lands  designated  at  the  Big 
Branch  and  Peru  Peak  Wilderness  Areas  by 
title  I  of  this  Act  are  suitable  for  inclusion 
as  part  of  the  national  recreation  area;  and 

<4)  certain  other  lands  in  the  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest  not  designated  as 
wilderness  by  this  Act  are  of  a  predominant- 
ly roadless  nature  and  posses.s  outstanding 
wild  values  that  are  important  for  primitive 
and  semiprimitlve  recreation,  watershed 
protection,  wildlife  habitat,  ecological  study, 
education,  and  historic  and  archeological  re- 
sources, and  are  deemed  suitable  for  preser- 
vation and  protection  as  part  of  a  national 
recreation  area. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  desig- 
nate certain  t^ational  Forest  System  lands 
in  the  State  of  Vermont  as  the  White  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area  in  order  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  their  existing  wilderness 
and  wild  values  and  to  promote  wild  forest 
and  aquatic  habitat  for  wildlife,  watershed 
protection,  opportunities  for  primitive  and 
semiprimitive  recreation,  and  scenic,  ecolog- 
ical, and  scientific  values. 

DESIGNATION  OF  WHITE  ROCKS  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Sec  202.  In  furtherance  of  the  findings 
and  purposes  of  this  title,  certain  lands  in 
the  Green  Mountain  National  Forest.  Ver- 
mont, which  comprise  approximately  thirty- 
six  thousand  four  hundred  acres,  as  general- 
ly depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "White  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area— Proposed",  dated 
Septemt)er  1983.  are  hereby  designated  as 
the  White  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area. 

MAP  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Sec.  203.  As  soon  as  practicable  ^fter  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  Of  Agri- 
culture shall  file  a  map  and  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  national  recreation  area  desig- 
nated by  this  title  with  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  with  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Such 
map  and  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  title, 
except  that  correction  of  clerical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  in  such  map  and  descrip- 
tion may  be  made  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
map  and  description  shall  t>e  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA 

Sec  204.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,   the  White  Rocks  National  Recrea- 


tion Area  designated  by  this  title  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  accordance  with  the  findings  and 
purpose  of  this  title  and  the  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  applicable  to  the  national  for- 
ests in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  follow- 
ing objectives: 

( 1 )  the  continuation  of  existing  primitive 
and  semiprimitlve  recreational  use  in  a  nat- 
ural environment: 

(2)  utilization  of  natural  resources  shall  be 
permitted  only  if  consistent  with  the  find- 
ings and  purposes  in  this  title: 

(3)  preservation  and  protection  of  forest 
and  aquatic  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife: 
and 

(4)  protection  and  conservation  of  special 
areas  having  uncommon  or  outstanding  wil- 
derness, biological,  geological,  recreational, 
cultural,  historical  or  archeological,  and  sci- 
entific, or  other  values  contributing  to  the 
public  benefit. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  federally-owned  lands  within  the 
White  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  as 
designated  by  this  title  are  hereby  with- 
drawn from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  mineral  leaising  laws,  including  all 
laws  pertaining  to  geothermal  leasing,  and 
all  amendments  thereto. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  waters 
under  the  Secretary's  jurisdiction  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  recreation 
area  designated  by  this  title  in  accordance 
with  applicable  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Vermont, 

(d)  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  and  submit  t(?  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  of  the  United  States  Senate  a  com- 
prehensive management  plan  for  the  na- 
tional recreation  area  designated  by  this 
title. 

(e)  In  conducting  the  reviews  and  prepar- 
ing the  comprehensive  management  plan  re- 
quired by  subsection  (d^.  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  full  public  participation,  shall 
consider  the  views  of  all  interested  agencies,"* 
organizations,  and  individuals,  and  shall 
particularly  emphasize  the  values  enumer- 
ated in  section  201(a)(4)  of  this  title. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
designate  certain  National  Forest  System 
lands  in  the  State  of  Vermont  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  and  to  designate  a  national  recrea- 
tion area."'. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendments 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  do  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  briefly  comment  on 
this  important  legislation.  Before  I 
begin,  I  want  to  commend  and  thank 
my  colleagues  from  Ohio  and  Alaska. 


Mr.  Seibbrling  and  Mr.  Young,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  Republican  of 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Young's  cooperation  has  been 
critical  in  gaining  the  timely  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation.  I  sincerely  ap- 
preciate his  support.  Mr.  Seibbrling 
has  been  equally  supportive.  Not  only 
did  he  travel  to  Vermont  to  look  at 
these  lands  first  hand,  but  he  listened 
to  and  questioned  the  more  than  120 
"Vermonters  who  appeared  at  a  hear- 
ing on  the  wilderness  bill  held  in  Man- 
chester, VT,  last  summer. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Ver- 
mont Wilderness  bill,  H.R.  4198.  This 
bill  is  the  result  of  years  of  hard  work, 
and  represents  a  solid  and  equitable 
compromise  on  a  most  difficult  issue. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  and  as  we 
have  seen  and  heard  today,  the  issue 
of  wilderness  is  an  emotional  one.  This 
has  been  as  true  in  Vermont  as  any- 
where else.  In'  fact,  I  think  the  people 
of  a  small,  beautiful,  and  rural  State 
like  Vermont  care  more  about  their 
land  than  the  people  in  most  States. 

As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous interest  in  this  issue  for  the  past 
several  years.  Since  the  introduction 
of  a  draft  proposal  in  March  of  last 
year,  thousands  of  Vermonters  have 
contacted  the  Vermont  delegation  to 
let  us  know  their  thoughts  on  this 
question. 

Our  delegation  may  not  be  large,  nor 
will  our  State  m'ake  or  break  candi- 
dates for  national  office.  But  we  are 
able  to  work  closely.  Although  many 
Vermonters  have  been  extremely  help- 
ful in  the  crafting  of  this  legislation,  I 
would  single  out  two  for  special  praise. 
Senators  Stafford  and  Leahy.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  them  on 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
as  a  result  the  bill  before,  us  today  has 
the  full  and  unanimous  support  of  the 
Vermont  delegation. 

This  legislation  is  a  compromise  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Many 
Vermonters  wanted  even  more  wilder- 
ness, some  less.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  controversy  over  the  best  manage- 
ment of  the  national  recreation  area 
created  by  this  bill.  Hunters,  hikers, 
loggers,  and  skiers  were  all  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  the  bill  on  their 
lives  and  livelihoods. 

To  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Vermont  delegation  have 
attempted  to  address  each  and  every 
one  of  their  concerns.  Needless  to  say. 


the  multiple  current  uses  of  the  area, 
we  were  forced  to  try  to  balance  these 
uses  in  a  way  that  was  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned. In  particular,  we  tried  to  make 
it  clear  that  timber  cutting  would  be 
permitted  in  the  recreation  area,  but 
that  it  would  be  for  wildlife  manage- 
ment purposes  only. 

During  our  work  on  this  issue,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  disagreement  as  to 
what  had  and  had  not  been  agreed  to 
during  our  discussions  with  various 
liarties.  I  think  some  of  this  confusion 
may  have  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  bill,  specifical- 
ly "semiprimitive  recreation, "  was 
identical  to  a  term  used,  in  a  study  of 
management  options  developed  for  the 
Green  Mountain  National  Forest 
(GMNP)  in  the  summer  of  1983.  In  the 
Forest  Service's  study  "Management 
Options,"  one  option  described  was  to 
emphasize  "semiprimitive  recreation." 
By  using  this  same  term  in  our  discus- 
sions and  drafting  of  the  Vermont  wil- 
derness bill,  I  think  we  may  have  inad- 
vertently left  the  impression  in  some 
people's  minds  that  this  term  connot- 
ed the  same  meaning  as  was  found  in 
the  Forest  Services  study. 

This  is  clearly  not  the  case,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  any  confusion  that  may  have 
resulted.  I  do,  however,  want  to  make 
certain  that  there  is  no  remaining  un- 
certainty. The  meaning  of  the  term 
"semiprimitive  recreation"  as  used  in 
this  legislation  and  its  report  is  most 
definitely  not  that  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's study,  but  is  that  of  the  Senate 
committee's  report. 

Even  aside  from  this  issue,  translat- 
ing our  intent  with  respect  to  timber 
cutting  into  legislative  language  was 
no  easy  task,  as  we  did  not  want  to 
permit  "business-as-usual"  under  the 
guise  of  wildlife  management.  In  legis- 
lation introduced  in  both  the  House 
and  the  other  body  last  fall,  the  dele- 
gation tried  to  do  so  by  limiting  timber 
cutting  to  the  maintenance  of  existing 
wildlife  habitat  and  recreational  uses. 

The  House  Interior  Committee 
chose  to  include  this  language  in  the 
committee's  report  rather  than  in  the 
legislation  itself.  As  a  result,  the 
House  bill  as  passed  in  November  con- 
tained broader  language  with  specifics 
outlined  in  the  report. 

During  further  debate  on  the  issue, 
the  Senate  has  adopted  report  lan- 
guage to  provide  clarification  of  these 
provisions  and  others  affecting  snow- 


we  were  not  entirely  successful.  But'^  mobiling  and  wheeled  vehicle  use.  My 


we  were  able  to  meet  a  great  many  of 
the  concerns  raised  during  this  proc- 
ess. We  have  tried  to  accommodate 
local  needs  and  uses  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.  Boundaries  have  been 
adjusted  as  a  result,  and  the  national 
recreation  area  was  created  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  in  management  and 
usage. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
surrounded  proper  administration  of 
the   national   recreation   area.   Given 


staff  and  I  have  been  involved  in  the 
negotiations  leading  to  the  adoption  of 
this  language,  and  I  find  it  a  reasona- 
ble response  to  this  issue.  It  is,  of 
course,  necessarily  only  a  partial  solu- 
tion, as  the  details  of  the  administra- 
ton  of  the  recreation  area  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  management  plan  to  be 
developed  over  the  next  18  months. 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  delega- 
tion share  my  commitment  to  seeing 
that  the  guidelines  we  have  adopted 


for  the  management  of  the  recreation 
area  will  be  followed  during  the  devel- 
opment of  this  plan.  Once  again,  I  ap- 
plaud them  and  the  many  Vermonters 
on  all  sides  of  this  issue  who  contribut- 
ed to  the  process  and  final  product.  I 
think  Vermonters  can  take  pride  in 
both. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4198,  the  Vermont  Wilderness 
Act  of  1984,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate.  With  the  exception  of  some 
minor  technical  amendments  and  a 
change  in  the  bill's  release  language  to 
reflect  the  recent  compromise  we 
worked  out  with  the  Senate,  the  bill  is 
identical  to  the  one  which  passed  the 
House  last  November. 

Briefly,  H.R.  4198  designates  ap- 
proximately 41,260  acres  of  new  wil- 
derness and  establishes  a  36,400-acre 
White  Rocks  National  Recreation 
Area  encompassing  some  14,000  acres 
of  the  new  wilderness. 

In  order  to  become  more  familiar 
with  this  area  and  to  give  Vermonters 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the 
issue,  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  National  Parks  conducted  a 
field  inspection  on  July  8  of  last  year, 
followed  by  a  public  hearing  on  July  9 
in  Manchester,  VT,  at  which  some  123 
witnesses  appeared.  Subsequent  to  the 
hearing,  the  Vermont  delegation 
staged  a  series  of  negotiating  sessions 
attended  by  representatives  of  key  in- 
terest groups,  and  in  early  September 
a  near  consensus  agreement  was 
reached.  I  and  my  subcommittee  staff 
have  since  conferred  with  Congress- 
man Jeffords  and  the  two  Senators 
and  their  staff  in  order  to  fine  tune 
the  proposal  embodied  in  the  bill 
before  us  today.  In  this  regard,  I 
would  particularly  like  to  commend 
Congressman  Jim  Jeffords  and  his 
staffers.  David  Wilson  and  Mark 
Powden,  for  the  long  hours  devoted  to 
this  legislation.  As  those  who  have 
worked  on  this  bill  are  keenly  aware, 
the  issues  involved  were  extremely 
complex  and  the  emotions  on  both 
sides  of  the  wilderness  issue  ran  very 
high.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  extraordi- 
nary leadership  of  Congressman  Jef- 
fords and  Senators  Leahy  and  Staf- 
ford that  we  were  able  to  work  things 
out  to  the  point  where  little  controver- 
sy remains. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
H.R.  4198,  as  amended,  is  extremely 
meritorious  legislation  which  deserves 
our  support. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
again  commend  both  the  ranking 
member  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  help  on  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  tp  object,  and  I 
shall  not  object,  this  again  is  a  case 
where  I  believe  that  the  total  lOOper- 
cent  congressional  delegation  supports 
this  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Jeffords)  had  done  an  excellent  job.  I 
again  have  some  reservations  about 
some  of  the  areas  because  they  have 
not  been  properly  inventoried,  but 
probably  better  inventoried  than 
other  areas  in  the  wilderness  proposals 
before  this  body. 

Again,  though,  these  are  small  num- 
bers in  a  State  that  is  well  served  as 
far  as  the  participants  from  other 
States  according  to  its  borders.  It  has 
been  worked  closely  together  with  the 
complete  Vermont  delegation.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  in  his  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 

BERLINC)? 

There  was  no  objection. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WILDERNESS 
ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3960) 
to  designate  certain  public  lands  in 
North  Carolina  as  additions  to  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the     North 
Carolina  Wilderness  Act  of  1984' 

DESIGNATION  OF  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

Sec.  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  purpo.ses  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  il6  U  S.C  1131  1136). 
the  following  lands  are  hereby  designated  as 
wilderness  and.  therefore,  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System— 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Uwharrie  National 
Forest,  North  Carolina,  which  compri.se  ap- 
proximately four  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  Birkhead  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated  July  1983,  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Birkhead 
Mountains  Wildeme.ss; 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Croatan  National 
Forest,  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately seven  thousand  six  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled Catfish  Lake  South  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", daled  July  1983,  and  which  shall  be 


known  as  the  Catfish  Lake  South  Wilder- 
ness; 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Nantahala  Nation- 
al Forest.  North  Carolina,  which  comprise 
approximately  three  thou.sand  six  hundred 
and  eighty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  Ellicott  Rock  Wilderness  Ad- 
dition—Proposed", dated  July  1983.  &nd 
which  are  hereby  incorporated  in.  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  part  of.  the  Ellicott  Rock 
Wilderness  as  designated  bv  Public  Law  93- 
622; 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Nantahala  Nation- 
al Forest.  North  Carolina,  which  comprise 
approximately  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  acres,  as  generally  defiicted  on  a 
map  entitled  Joyce  Kilmer-Slickrock  Wil- 
derness Additions— Propo.sed".  dated  July 
1983.  and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in. 
and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of.  the  Joyce 
Kilmer  Wilderne.ss  as  designated  bv  Public 
Law  93  622: 

i5i  certain  lands  in  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest.  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately three  thousand  four  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled ■Linville  Gorge  Wilderness  Additions- 
Proposed",  dated  July  1983.  and  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in.  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  part  of.  the  Linville  Gorge  Wilderness 
as  designated  by  the  Wilderne.ss  Act: 

(6)  certain  lands  in  the  Pi.sgah  National 
Forest.  North  Carolina,  which  compri.se  ap- 
proximately .seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled Middle  Prong  Wilderne.ss— Proposed", 
dated  July  1983.  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Middle  Prong  Wilderne.ss: 

i7i  certain  lands  in  the  Croatan  National 
Forest.  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately eleven  thou.sand  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Pocosin 
Wilderness— Proposed",  daled  July  1983, 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Pocosin 
Wilderness: 

1 8)  certain  lands  in  the  Croatan  National 
Forest.  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately one  thou.sand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Pond  Pine  Wilderness— Pro 
posed",  dated  July  1983.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Pond  Pine  Wilderness, 

'9)  certain  lands  in  the  Croatan  National 
Forest.  North  Carolina,  which  compri.se  ap- 
proximately nine  thou.sand  five  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  Sheep  Ridge  Wilderness- 
Proposed  ,  dated  October  1983.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Sheep  Ridge  Wilder- 
ne.ss: 

1 10)  certain  lands  in  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest.  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled Shining  Rock  Wilderness  Addition- 
Proposed",  dated  July  1983.  and  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in.  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  part  of.  the  Shining  Rock  Wilderne.ss 
as  designated  by  the  Wilderness  Act:  and 

111)  certain  lands  in  the  Nantahala  Na- 
tional Forest.  North  Carolina,  which  com- 
prise approximately  ten  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Southern  Nantahala  Wilderne.ss— 
Proposed",  dated  July  1983.  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Southern  Nantahala  Wil- 
derness. 

MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description 
of  each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this 
Act  with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 


ture of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  and  with  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Each  such  map  and 
description  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act,  except  that 
correction  of  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  in  each  such  map  and  description 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary.  Each  such 
map  and  description  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILDERNESS 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness,  except 
that  any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

EFFECT  OF  RARE  II 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(li  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  .second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  II):  and 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  Systefc 
roadle.ss  areas  in  the  State  of  North  Caroli- 
na and  the  environmental  impacts  associat- 
ed with  alternative  aJlocalioi)s  of  such 
areas. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that— 

( 1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  In  States  other  than  North 
Carolina,  such  statement  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  with  respect  to  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina: 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
which  were  rexiewed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  second  roadle.ss  area 
review  and  evaluation  (RARE  II)  and  those 
lands  referred  to  in  subsection  id),  except 
those  lands  designated  by  wilderness  study 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  that  review  and 
evaluation  or  reference  shall  be  deemed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  initial  land  management 
plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  Nation-  , 
al  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  to  be  an 
adequate  consideration  of  the  suitability  of 
such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wilderness  option  prior 
to  the  revisions  of  the  plans,  but  shall 
review  the  wilderness  option  when  the  plans 
are  revised,  which  revisions  will  ordinarily 
occur  on  a  ten-year  cycle,  or  at  least  every 
fifteen  years,  unless,  prior  to  such  time,  tht 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  condi- 
tions in  a  unit  have  significantly  changed; 

(3)  areas  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
reviewed  in  such  final  environmental  state- 
ment or  referenced  in  subsection  (d)  and  not 
designated  as  wilderness  or  for  wilderness 
study  upon  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
managed  for  multiple  use  in  accordance 
with  land  management  plans  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manstge- 
ment  Act  of  1976:  Provided,  That  such  areas 
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need  not  be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  suitability  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation prior  to  or  during  revision  of  the  ini- 
tial land  management  plans; 

(4)  in  the  event  that  revised  land  manage- 
ment plans  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
are  implemented  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  Foreet  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended 
by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976,  and  other  applicable  law,  areas  not 
recommended  for  wilderness  d,esignation 
need  not  be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  suitability  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation prior  to  or  during  revision  of  such 
plans,  and  areas  recommended  for  wilder- 
ness designation  shall  l)e  managed  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  their  suitability  for 
wilderness  designation  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amend#d 
by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976.  and  other  applicable  law;  and 

(5)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  suitability  for  inclusion  in  the  Nation- 
al Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

(c)  As  u.sed  in  this  section,  and  as  provided 
in  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976,  the  term  "revision"  shall 
not  include  an  "amendment"  to  a  plan. 

( d )  The  provisons  of  this  section  shall  also 
apply  to  National  Forest  System  roadless 
lands  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  which 
are  less  than  five  thousand  acres  in  size. 

DESIGNATION  OF  WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act,  the  following  lands 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  their  suitability  fer  preserva- 
tion as  wilderness  during  preparation  of  the 
initial  land  management  plans  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended— 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest.  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately seven  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Harper  Creek  Wilderness 
Study  Area",  daled  July  1983,  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Harper  Creek  Wilder- 
ness Study  Area; 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest,  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eight  acres,  sis  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Lost  Cove  Wilderness  Study 
Area  ,  dated  July  1983.  and  which  shall  l)e 
known  is  tht-  Lost  Cove  Wilderness  Studj; 
Area: 

(3)  Certain  lands  in  the  Nantahala  Nation- 
al Forest,  North  Carolina,  which  comprise 
approximately  three  thousand  two  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Overflow  Wilderness  Study  Area," 
dated  July  1983,  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Overflow  Wilderness  Study  Area: 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Nantahala  Nation- 
al Forest,  North  Carolina,  which  comprise 
approxiftiately  eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Snowbird  Wilderness  Study 
Area,"  dated  July  1983,  and  which  shall  he 
known  Us  the  Snowbird  Wilderness  Study 

(5)' certain  lands  in  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest.  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 


proximately one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  map 
entitled  "Craggy  Mountain  Wilderness 
Study  Area  Extension",  dated  July  1983, 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in  the 
Crjaggy  Mountain  Wilderness  Study  Area  as 
designated  by  Public  Law  93-622. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
and  findings  to  the  President  regarding  the 
review  required  under  this  section,  and  the 
President  shall  submit  his  recommendations 
regarding  the  areas  specified  in  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  to  Congress 
no  later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
•enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  wil- 
derness study  areas  designated  by  this  sec- 

.tion  shall,  until  Congress  determines  other- 
wise, be  administered  by  the  Secretary  so  as 
to  maintain  their  presently  existing  wilder- 
ness character  and  potential  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  The  entire  Craggy  Mountain  Wil- 
derness Study  Area,  including  the  study 
area  deSiglated  by  Public  Law  93-622,  shall 
be  administered  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section untif  Congress  determines  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanirhous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  shall 
not  object. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3960.  the  North  Carolina  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1984,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
minor  technical  amendments  and  the 
substitution  of  the  new  release  lan- 
guage compromise  which  Congress- 
man Udall  and  I  recently  worked  out 
with  the  Senate.  H.R.  3960  is  identical 
to  the  measure  which  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  oT  398  to  21  last  No- 
vember. 

Very  briefly,  the  bill  would  designate 
approximately  68,750  acres  of  national 
forest  roadless  land  in  North  Carolina 
as  additions  to  the  national  wilderness 
preservation  system.  This  acreage  has 
been  recommended  for  wilderness  by 
the  Forest  Service,  and  comprises  in- 
teresting terrain  ranging  from  the 
scenic  mountains  in  the  extreme  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  to  swamp-like 
ecosystems— pocosins— in  the  Coastal 
Plains  southwest  of  Cape  Hatteras. 
The  .bill  also  designates  an  additional 
25.816  acres  for  further  wilderness 
study. 

I  am  aware  of  no  significant  opposi- 
tion to  these  designations,  and  believe 


the  fact  that  the  bill's  passage  in  the 
House  and  Senate  was  supported  by 
the  entire  North  Carolina  delegation  is 
proof  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  consen- 
sus product.  In  closing.  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  sincere  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  Congressman  James  Clarke 
for  his  leadership  and  diligence  in  pur- 
suing this  meritorious  legislation.  The 
bulk  of  the  land  involved  in  H.R.  3960 
lies  in  Congressman  Clarke's  congres- 
sional district  and  I  am  certain  that  it 
would  have  been  nearly  impossible  to 
piece  together  this  delicate  compro- 
mise bill  without  his  tireless  efforts 
and  gracious  diplomacy  on  its  behalf. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  again  believe  that  the  total  North 
Carolina  delegation  is  in  unanimous 
agreement  on  this  legislation.  Again  I 
do  not  believe  the  areas  have  been 
properly  inventoried,  but  better  than 
the  extent  in  some  other  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
berling). 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   SEIBERLING.   Mr.  Speaker, 


I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  4198  and  H.R.  3960. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection- to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  (Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMPETITIVE  GRANTS  FOR  BIO- 
TECHNOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
IN  AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS CUT 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday  the  House  will 
take  up  the  Agriculture  rural  develop- 
ment related  agencies  appropriations 
bill  for  1985,  H.R.  5743.  I  have  before 
me  the  House  Report  No.  98-809  on 
that  bill. 

As  usual,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  its  distinguished  chairman 
have  produced  an  excellent  bill  with 
which  I  am  in  99  percent  agreement.  I 
almost  hesitate  to  mention  such  a 
modest  difference  as  I  may  have  deal- 
ing with  possibly  I  percent  of  the  bill. 
But  I  do  so  because  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance.  I 
was  reminded  of  its  importance  by  a 
story  on  the  AP  ticker  which  I  just 
read  a  few  moments  ago. 
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I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from 
that  story.  This  is  dateline  Washing- 
ton and  it  says  as  follows: 

Genetic  engineering,  which  already  has 
raised  the  possibility  of  plants  resistance  to 
frost  now  appears  ready  to  break  a  path  to 
plants  that  can  resist  drought  and  salt 
water.  Much  further  work  is  needed  but  to 
reach  the  goal  of  genetic  enhancement 
agairut  drought,  the  emerging  technology 
must  be  closely  integrated  with  established 
procedures  of  plant  improvement. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  deals 
with  precisely  that  subject  in  its  re- 
search components  and  it  was  with 
great  regret  that  I  noticed  that  the 
committee,  in  its  wisdom,  had  reduced 
the  administration's  recommendation 
for  competitive  grants  for  biolech 
nological  research  from  $50  million 
down  to  $32,518,000. 

Now  this  might  not  seem  a  large 
sum.  It  is  not  a  large  sum.  But  also,  in 
addition  to  the  reduction  that  has 
been  here,  a  number  of  research  pro- 
grams that  had  been  previously  fi- 
nanced or  funded  under  special  re- 
search grants,  programs  which  are  val- 
uable, which  deal  with  specific  prob- 
lems such  as  soybeans,  animal  health, 
aquaculture.  and  so  on  have  been 
moved  from  the  special  research  sec 
tion  of  the  bill  over  to  the  competitive 
grants  basic  research  section  of  the 
bill. 

D  1400 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  the  Ag 
riculture  Subcommittee  must  have 
many  good  reasons  for  acting  as  he 
has  here,  but  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
House  that  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  the  subcommittee  which  I  chair 
has  l)een  studying  this  subject  now  for 
several  years.  We  agree  with  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  importance  of  this 
area  of  research.  We  think  that  this  is 
vitally  important  to  the  future  of  agri 
culture  in  this  country.  I  hesitate  to 
think  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  might  have  inad- 
vertently acted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
impair  the  future  health  of  agricultur 
al  research  in  this  country. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  make  some 
modest  changes  in  the  amounts  which 
this  bill  recommends  in  order  to  cor- 
rect what  may  be  merely  on  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from   California  (Mr.    Danne 
nrvER)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  little  less  than  3  weeks.  Congress 
will  once  again  be  faced  with  a  task  it 
detests,  raising  the  national  debt  limit. 
and  once  again  we  will  go  through 
what  has  become  a  grim  ritual,  wring 
ing   our    hands    over    what    we   have 


wrought  and  then  rationalizing  why  it 
should  continue. 

The  rationalization  will  go  some- 
thing like  this: 

If  we  do  not  increase  the  debt  limit 
still  further,  the  Government  will 
cease  to  function,  millions  of  people 
will  not  get  their  social  security 
checks.  Federal  employees  will  not  get 
paid  and  essential  services  will  be  com- 
promised, all  of  which  will  be  terribly 
irresponsible. 

Conveniently  forgotten  for  a  little 
while,  at  least,  is  the  thought  that  we 
might  really  be  evading  our  responsi- 
bilities by  accepting  that  rationale,  not 
meeting  them. 

Also  overlooked  is  the  possibility 
that  there  are  other  alternatives,  that 
the  choice  is  not  limrted  to  short-term 
calamity  on  the  one  hand  versus  long- 
term  calamity  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  taking 
out  this  special  order  today  is  to  point 
out  that  it  is  high  time  we  stopped 
talking  about  the  most  obvious  and  ef- 
fective of  the  alternatives,  cutting  the 
Federal  budget  deficit,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  we  started  doing  it.  For 
months  now.  the  last  2  years,  in  fact, 
we  have  been  hearing  about  how  the 
majority  party  in  this  House  wants  to 
cut  deficits.  We  have  listened  as  they 
have  accused  the  current  administra- 
tion of  being  responsible  for  the 
advent  of  $200  billion  deficfls. 

We  have  objected  as  they  have  voted 
up  budget  resolutions  and  other 
budget  measures  designed  to  reduce 
the  deficit  by  raising  taxes  not  by  cut 
ting  spending,  and  as  they  have  voted 
down  substitutes  and  amendments 
that  would  have  done  just  the  reverse. 
We  have  been  amazed  by  the  fact  that 
the  only  segment  of  the  budget  they 
.seem  to  be  willing  to  cut  is  neither  the 
biggest  nor  the  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment That  segment,  better  known  as 
domestic  spending,  appears  to  be  sac- 
rosanct. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  figures  and  a  bit 
of  history.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  in- 
creased the  public  debt  limit  in  this 
Nation  to  $1.52  trillion  or  approxi- 
mately $6,000  for  t'\ery  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States.  The 
net  interest  on  that  debt  is  expected  to 
amount  to  roughly  $108  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984  or  approximately  59 
percent  of  the  estimated  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

By  contrast,  just  10  years  ago  tlie 
national  debt  wa.s  only  $544.1  billion 
and  interest  on  that  debt  cost  us  only 
$23.2  billion. 

From  these  figures  it  does  not  take 
much  of  a  genius  to  figure  out  what  is 
happening.  The  cumulative  effect  of 
past  Federal  budget  deficits  will  make 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  balance 
future  budgets  unless  dramatic  reme- 
dial action  is  taken  soon.  The  longer 
we  put  off  the  day  of  reckoning,  the 
harder  the  task  will  be. 


In  tackling  the  task,  it  is  necessary 
to  put  to  rest  some  of  the  arguments 
for  inaction  that  have  been  offered  by 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  This  being  an  election 
year,  they  like  to  point  out  that 
roughly  $500  billion  of  the  national 
debt  has  been  accumulated  during  the 
past  4  years. 

That  may  be  true,  just  as  it  is  true 
that  roughly  $300  billion  was  added 
the  previous  4  years.  But  it  obscures 
the  key  point,  which  is:  Whose  fault  is 
that? 

Is  it  not  ours,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  body?  Is  it  not  Congress  that 
under  the  Constitution  has  the  final 
say  as  to  how  much  will  be  spent  and 
on  what?  And  what  about  the  fact 
that  the  current  administration  has 
spent  most  of  the  last  4  years  trying  to 
cut  the  rate  of  growth  of  spending, 
while  the  current  Congress  has  been 
trying  to  increase  it? 

Indeed  ever  since  Gramm-Latta  1 
was  passed  in  1981.  the  Congress,  led 
by  this  House,  has  been  engaged  in  a 
piece-by-piece  repeal  of  that  legisla- 
tion which  had  as  its  noble  purpose 
the  reduction  in  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending.  Just  since  the  beginning  of 
1983.  for  example,  this  Hou.se  has 
passed  .several  bills  unraveling  parts  of 
Gramm-Latta,  including  an  emergency 
school  assistance  measure,  a  measure 
providing  social  services  for  low- 
income  children,  and.  most  recently,  a 
measure  calling  for  additional  foreign 
language  training  for  interested  stu- 
dents and  teachers. 

Lest  any  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
listening  think  that  these  examples  do 
not  a  pattern  make,  let  me  remind 
them  that  in  1983  alone,  at  least  15 
amendments  were  offered  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending  and.  even  though  there 
were  rollcall  votes,  only  three  of  them 
prevailed.  Moreover,  .several  other 
amendments  were  offered  and  adopted 
that  actually  increased  spending, 
much  in  the  fashion  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion measure  that  passed  the  House 
earlier  this  year. 

Furthermore,  there  is  every  rea.son 
to  believe  that  a  number  of  other 
measures,  either  increasing  the  growth 
of  spending  or  repealing  parts  of 
Gramm-Latta.  or  both,  will  continue. 

For  instance,  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  on  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  .serve  just  finished  marking  up 
a  number  of  health  and  broadcasting 
bills  which  will  be  making  their  way  to 
th»'  House  floor  in  the  next  few  weeks 
and.  almost  without  exception,  these 
bills  fit  the  mold  just  described. -Of 
course,  the  House  may  choose  to 
reduce  the  spending  levels  called  for. 
and  it  is  true  that  some  appear  to  rep- 
resent spending  reductions  when  com- 
pared to  1984  authorization  levels,  but 
the  first  is  not  very  likely,  and  the 
second  is  deceptive.  So  where  does 
that  leave  us?  Well,  it  leaves  us  with 
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H.R.  5603.  an  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 
developmental  disabilities  bill  which 
contains  an  11.9-percent  increase  over 
what  was  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  National  Institute  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  a  17-per- 
cent increase  over  fiscal  year  1984  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse,  and  a  16-percent  in- 
crease over  what  was  spent  in  1984  for 
developmental  disabilities. 


D  1410 

Similarly,  the  family  planning  bill, 
H.R.  5600.  contains  a  16.3-percent  in- 
crease over  what  was  spent  in  1984  for 
family  planning  programs,  and  a  104- 
percent  increase  over  what  was  appro- 
priated for  the  adolescent  family  life 
program. 

Then  there  is  the  health  manpower 
bill.  H.B.  5602.  in  which  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  for  health  professions,  edu- 
cation, and  nurse  training  are  almost 
half  again  as  high  as  1984  appropria- 
tion levels,  not  to  mention  sizable  in- 
creases for  community  and  migrant 
health  centers. 

Similarly.  H.R.  5496.  the  health  care 
technology  assessment  bill,  contains  a 
sizable  tunding  increase  for  the  health 
statistics  program— 1984  appropria- 
tions notwithstanding,  it  calls  for  $11 
million  in  excess  of  what  was  author- 
ized last  year.  Let  us  not  overlook 
either  the  Indian  health  care  bill,  H.R. 
4567.  or  the  bill  providing  forward 
funding  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  (CPB). 

The  former  appears  to  project  a 
major  spending  cut,  but  in  reality,  it 
authorises  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
or  shift*  the  spending  to  other  Indian 
health  programs,  while  the  latter  calls 
for  either  a  47-  or  67-percent  increase 
in  spending  starting  in  fiscal  1987  over 
what  was  authorized  previously. 

As  you  may  recall,  in  1981,  Congress 
established  a  funding  level  of  $130  mil- 
lion through  fiscal  1986  for  CPB,  only 
to  change  it  last  year  to  $145  million 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  $153  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  and  $162  million  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  Now  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  is  proposing  to 
raise  it  to  $238  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987;  $253  million  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $270  million  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

So  much  for  cutting  the  deficit.  Of 
course,  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  is  but  one  committee,  but  I 
rather  suspect  when  we  look  at  the 
other  committees  and  what  they  are 
reporting,  things  are  not  all  that  much 
different.  Except  for  national  defense, 
which  only  constitutes  roughly  28  per- 
cent of  Federal  spending,  and  has  only 
gone  up  25  percent  in  the  past  22 
years  when  measured  in  constant  dol- 
lars, compared  to  350  percent  for 
social  spending,  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment in  this  House  seems  to  be  keep- 
ing on  increasing  spending  as  usual. 
Maybe  try  and  hide  it  a  little,  but  cer- 


tainly not  anything  that  could  remote- 
ly be  construed  as  cutting  spending. 

Indeed,  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
past  quarter-century,  tax,  spend,  and 
elect,  is  very  much  on  track.  We  are 
taxing  and  spending  like  never  before. 
The  only  question  is.  Will  the  people 
keep  oh  electing  those  responsible? 
Does  it  have  to  be  this  way?  Of  course 
not.  This  Congress  could  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  increasing  the  debt  limit  or 
shutting  down  Government  by  sub- 
stantially cutting  spending. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  that 
could  be  done.  Freezing  spending  at 
1984  appropriation  levels  would  reduce 
spending  by  $35  to  $45  billion,  depend- 
ing on  whose  figures  you  believe. 
Adopting  the  recommendations  of  the 
Grace  Commission  could  save  us  $98 
bfUon  to  $424  billion  over  the  next  3 
years,  again,  depending  on  whose  anal- 
ysis you  accept.  Similarly  effecting  a 
percentage  reduction  in  authorization 
levels  of  4  or  5  percent  could  save  us 
billions.  If  we  do  not  want  to  specify 
the  means  by  which  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  should  be  accomplished, 
but  still  insure  that  such  a  goal  is  real- 
ized, we  can  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  calling  for  a  balanced 
budget. 

In  fact,  that  may  be  the  best  means 
of  all,  for  it  insures  against  a  relapse 
of  the  current  condition  provided  of 
course  that  the  States  ratify  such  an 
amendment.  Given  the  fact  that  32 
States  have  already  called  for  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  to  adopt  a  bal- 
ance budget  amendment.  I  think  that 
such  ratification  would  be  speedily 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  alternatives  are 
there.  All  that  is  lacking  is  the  will. 
and  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  develop 
that.  But  develop  it  we  must,  for  if  we 
keep  going  down  the  road  of  deficit 
spending,  all  we  can  look  forward  to  is 
higher  interest  rates,  higher  inflation, 
higher  employment,  recession,  and 
perhaps,  even  depression.  No  nation 
can  keep  on  spending  beyond  its 
means  indefinitely  without  paying  the 
price,  and  the  longer  we  delay  paying 
the  price,  the  stiffer  it  will  be. 

I  made  reference  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks to  States  of  the  Union  that 
have  adopted  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  request  of  the  Congress. 
and  I  would  like  make  reference  to 
those  States  now. 

Our  Founding  Fathers,  when  they 
organized  our  current  Constitution 
back  in  1787  in  Philadelphia,  contem- 
plated the  day  when  perhaps  Con- 
gress, as  it  is  organized  today,  would 
refuse  to  respond  to  the  will  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  Today  by  poll 
after  poll,  65  to  70  percent  of  the 
people  of  America,  Democrat,  Republi- 
can, and  Independent,  want  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  balance 
the  budget,  and  they  want  it  done 
through  the  medium  of  cutting  spend- 
ing, not  raising  taxes. 


We  are  taxing  Americans  today  at 
the  rate  of  about  19  percent  of  GNP, 
which  is  close  to  a  historic  high.  The 
problem  is  we  are  spending  at  the  rate 
of  about  24  percent  of  GNP.  That  5- 
percent  difference  amounts  in  this 
current  fiscal  year  to  about  $185  bil- 
lion. In  the  face  of  this  belligerence  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  rein  in  this 
runaway  spending,  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers inserted  a  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution whereby  the  State  legisla- 
tures of  our  country  can  petition  the 
Congress  to  perform  action  in  a  cer- 
tain area.  In  this  instance,  so  far  to 
date.  32  States  of  the  Union  have 
called  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  call  a  convention  on 
the  subject  of  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  require  a  balanced  budget. 

This  movement  bagan  back  in  the 
mid-1970s  when  it  became  apparent 
that  deficits  in  America— that  is.  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government- 
were  approaching  levels  that  the 
people  of  our  country  just  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  accept. 

So.  under  the  leadership  of  one  orga- 
nization, the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  of  America,  this  effort  began 
among  the  State  legislatures  of  the 
country.  In  1975,  the  States  of  Mary- 
land, Mississippi,  and  North  Dakota 
passed  such  a  resolution.  In  1976  the 
following  States  also  passed  such  a 
resolution:  Alabama,  Delaware,  Flori- 
da. Georgia,  Nebraska.  New  Mexico. 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virgin- 
ia. 

In  1977.  Oregon.  Tennessee,  and  Wy- 
oming added  their  names  to  the  list. 
In  1978.  four  States.  Colorado.  Kansas, 
South  Carolina,  and  Texas,  added 
their  names  to  the  list.  In  1979.  Arizo- 
na. Arkansas.  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Louisiana.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire, 
North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and 
Utah  were  added  to  the  list. 

In  1982,  the  State  of  Alaska;  in  1983, 
the  State  of  Missouri.  These  total  32; 
when  the  number  gets  to  34.  our  Con- 
stitution says  that  the  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  call  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion on  the  subject.  Where  will  those 
other  two  States  come  from? 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  an 
initiative  measure  has  qualified  for 
the  ballot,  and  there  will  be  on  the 
ballot  in  November  of  this  year  for 
voters  in  California,  an  initiative  meas- 
ure to  determine  if  California  will  add 
its  name  to  the  list  of  States  in  this 
Union  calling  for  th^  convention  to 
come  into  existence  on  the  subject  of 
consideration  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

There  is  an  initiative  effort  current- 
ly underway  in  the  State  of  Montana. 
The  deadline  for  gathering  of  signa- 
tures, I  am  told,  is  June  29.  If  suffi- 
cient number  of  signatures  can  be  ob- 
tained. Montanans  will  also  have  the 
opportunity  in  November  of  voting  on 
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such  an  amendment.  If  the  initiative 
qualifies  there,  and  if  it  is  approved  by 
the  voters  of  the  State  of  Montana 
and  California,  and  polls  indicate  that 
such  a  probability  is  a  very  good  reali- 
ty, then  in  that  instance,  we  would 
have  the  34  States  required  to  call  a 
Constitutional  Convention. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  do  not 
have  to  go  the  route  of  calling  for  a 
Constitutional  Convention  or  indeed 
calling  a  Constitutional  Convention.  I 
do  not  particularly  want  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  come  into  exist- 
ence, and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
that  it  actually  be  called.  I  would  hope 
that  we  in  the  House,  this  House,  and 
in  the  other  body,  before  too  much 
more  time  takes  place,  will  have  the 
courage  to  consider  and  propose  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  the  Stales 
of  this  Union  for  the  sake  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  the  people  of  the 
States  want  to  amend  the  Constitution 
with  a  requirement  that  we  have  a 
provision  within  it  calling  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

D  1420 

Here  in  the  House  the  Members  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  a  week  ago. 
Thursday,  a  petition  was  filed,  a  rule 
was  filed,  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  discharge 
petition  which  can  be  circulated  for 
consideration  by  Members  of  the 
House  7  legislative  days  after  that 
fact.  We  believe  that  the  7th  legisla- 
tive day  will  occur  on  this  Friday, 
which  means  that  under  the  rules  of 
this  House,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
have  the  Members  come  to  the  well  of 
the  House  here  and  sign  a  discharge 
petition  in  -order  to  bring  up  for  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
House  Joint  Resolution  243,  which  is  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
calling  for  a  balanced  budget  at  the 
level  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  measure  needs  218  signatures 
on  a  discharge  petition  in  order  to  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a 
vote.  We  are  aware  that  in  order  to 
have  a  vote  in  this,  the  98th  Congress, 
on  this  issue  we  probably  must  resort 
to  the  discharge  petition  because 
House  Joint  Resolution  243.  although 
it  has  been  introduced  .some  months 
ago  and  it  has  been  reposing  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  this 
House,  is  not  in  friendly  hands.  In 
fact,  that  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  is  in  the  burial  ground  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  this 
democratically  controlled  House,  in 
this  instance  that  the  leadership  of 
this  House,  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
crats, do  not  want  that  proposed  con 
stitutional  amendment  to  see  the  light 
of  day.  and  it  is  buried  in  that  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  where,  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  a  vote,  we  must  obtain  what 
in  effect  is  a  stick  of  dynamite  to  blow 


it  out  of  that  committee  and  bring  it 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

That  is  what  that  discharge  petition 
is  all  about.  We  had  to  go  this  same 
route  in  1982.  and  we  were  successful 
in  getting  the  bare  minimum  of  218 
votes  so  that  we  forced  the  House  to 
give  us  a  rollcall  vote  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  350  on  October  1,  1982. 
The  measure  received  on  that  occasion 
236  votes,  which  is  more  than  a  major- 
ity but  less  than  the  two-thirds  that  is 
required  in  the  Constitution  for  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

When  discussions  come  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  will,  by  any  of  us  or 
among  ourselves  before  our  constitu- 
ents in  townhall  forums  or  here  in  the 
House,  questions  often  ari.se  as  to  who 
really  is  accountable  for  this  runaway 
spending  that  is  going  on  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Democrats 
blame  Republicans,  Republicans 
blame  Democrats,  the  House  Member 
blames  the  Senate,  the  Senate  blames 
the  House,  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate 
combined  blame  the  White  House. 

What  can  a  citizen  believe  with  re- 
spect to  accountability  in  our  system? 
Who  do  you  believe,  when  the  ques- 
tion is  rai.sed  as  to  who  is  responsible 
for  this  level  of  spending?  Who  can 
you  believe,  really?  You  can  talk  to 
your  own  Member,  one  of  the  435  of 
this  House,  and  you  will  get  all  kinds 
of  answers  as  to  why  that  Member  is 
doing  the  right  thing  by  his  or  her 
constituency. 

I  raise  this  question  because  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  admit  that 
there  are  different  organizations  here 
in  Washington  and  around  the  coun- 
try that  annually  conduct  a  survey  to 
determine  what  we,  the  Members  of 
the  House,  have  been  doing  with  the 
stewardship  of  power.  I  have  not  taken 
a  count  as  to  how  many  organizations 
rate  Members  of  Congress.  I  would 
guess  there  are  at  least  25;  maybe 
there  are  twice  that  many. 

But  there  is  one  organization  that  I 
referred  to  earlier  in  my  remarks  that, 
on  the  issue  of  spending,  does  I  think 
one  of  the  most  credible  jobs,  and  that 
is  the  National  Taxpayers  Union.  It 
has  been  in  existence  for  some  12 
years  or  .so.  It  was  organized,  as  its 
name  Implies,  to  represent  taxpayers 
in  America— taxpayers.  We  are  all  tax- 
payers, but  our  problem  in  terms  of 
this  runaway  spending  is  that  special 
interest  groups  come  to  Washington 
seeking  relief  for  this  or  that  cau.se 
which,  narrowly,  on  the  surface  of  it 
sounds  so  laudable  and  .so  merit 
worthy  that  a  majority  of  us  are-tiard 
pressed  to  not  accept  it.  We  could 
name  them.  They  are  in  the  hundreds 
of  thou-sands  and  they  formulate  the 
special  spending  programs  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Our  problem  is.  you  put  them  all  to- 
gether and  we  have  chaos  such  as  we 
have  today  with  spending  outstripping 
the  income  by  $180  billion. 


But  getting  back  to  the  point  of  ac- 
countability, how  can  the  taxpayers, 
the  voters  of  America,  evaluate  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  so  that  they  can  de- 
termine in  this  election  season  who 
they  want  to  come  back  here  to  repre- 
sent them  come  January  of  next  year 
when  we  organized  the  99th  Congress? 

That  is  very  significant,  profound 
question.  Why  make  reference  to  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union?  That  orga- 
nization recently  published  and  analy- 
sis of  the  spending  records  of  Members 
of  the  House  and  Members  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  nonpartisan  organiza- 
tion. It  does  not  pretend  to  have  a  par- 
tisan or  a  ring  to  it.  It  consists  of  vol- 
unteer members  around  the  country 
and  they  depend  for  their  existence  on 
persons  who  sub.scribe  to  their  organi- 
zation and  the  things  for  which  it 
stands,  namely,  reigning  in  runaway 
spending  in  this  country.  It  is  the  or- 
ganization that  I  referenced  earlier, 
back  in  the  mid-1970s,  which  began 
the  current  effort  to  have  the  States 
of  our  Union  adopt  a  provision 
through  State  legislatures  calling  on 
Congress  to  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  Slates  calling  for  a 
balanced  budget. 

I  think  the  Members  have  .seen  the 
recent  publication  for  1983  voles,  and 
every  Member  of  the  House  is  identi- 
fied in  this  list.  The  methodology  of 
the  National  Taxpayers  Union  was  to 
select  202  votes  of  all  tho.se  that  were 
taken  in  1983  and  the  202  that  were 
selected  involve  spending  excluding 
none.  I  want  to  make  reference  to  the 
fact  that  they  particularly  did  not  ex- 
clude defense  spending.  In  others 
words,  arty  measure  that  the  Hou.se 
voted  on  in  1983  that  involved  the 
i.ssue  of  .spending.  202  of  them  in  the 
analysis  of  NTU.  was  evaluated  in 
terms  of  how  the  Members  of  the 
House  voted  on  that  specific  issue,  and 
we  Members  of  the  House  were  rated 
with  respect  to  those  202  votes. 

The  NTU.  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union,  divided  all  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  into  four  categories;  Good.  67 
percent  or  more;  fair.  40  to  66  percent: 
average.  21  to  39  percent;  and  big 
spenders.  20  percent  or  less. 

The  percentage  score,  the  lower,  in- 
dicated that  the  Member  was  more 
sympathetic  to  taxpayers  interested  in 
conserving  spending  and  reducing 
spending  than  they  were  in  increasing 
.spending.  The  lower  the  .score,  the 
more  concerned  with  taxpayers:  the 
higher  the  .score,  the  more  concerned 
with  special  interests. 

In  case  any  Member  or  any  person 
who  reads  the  record  or  views  these 
proceedings,  anyplace  in  this  country, 
wants  a  copy  of  this  they  can  write  to 
the  National  Taxpayers  Union,  325 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20003,  and  they  can  obtain  a 
copy  of  it  and  they  can  see  how  their 
Member  equates  on  this  list,  which  i^ 


the  most  objective,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Member  from  California,  in  deter- 
mining the  issue  of  spending  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  give  me  that  address  again 
so  that  I  could  obtain  one  of  those 
copies? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union,  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington,  DC 
20003.  If  you  write  them,  they  will  be 
happy  to  send  you  one.  I  think  there  is 
a  nominal  charge  for  it.  You  can  corre- 
spond there  with  them  and  find  out 
what  that  is,  and  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
analysis  of  every  Member  of  the 
House  for  1983. 
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They  isroduce  it  once  a  year.  For  in- 
stance, they  have  an  analysis  for  1982. 
It  is  blue  in  color.  The  one  for  1983  is 
green. 

The  advantage  of  the  one  for  1982  is 
that  it  also  has  a  category  as  to  how 


get  that  issue  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  You  have  to  go  around,  No. 
1,  and  try  to  get  additional  States  to 
call  for  a  Constitutional  Convention  to 
place  the  pressure  on  Congress,  as  if 
$200  billion  deficits  were  not  enough, 
to  place  the  pressure  on  Congress  to 
debate  the  issue.  Hopefully,  it  would 
pass,  but  at  least  that  is  just  to  debate 
it. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Have  there  been  any  hearings  so 
far  this  year  on  the  balanced-budget 
constitutional  amendment? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, there  have  been  none.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  whom  we 
all  know,'  has  not  seen  fit  to  hold  any 
hearings. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  knowledge 
of  any  hearing  being  set  or  contem- 
plated? 

Mr.  MACK.  The  last  time  I  raised 
the  question  I  was  told  that  there 
were  no  hearings,  which  I  think  is  an 
indication  of  the  apparent  lack  of  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  some  Members 
about  the  need  to  discuss  and  debate  a 
balanced-budget  amendment. 

Now,  having  said  that,  it  is  interest- 
ing also  that  earlier  this  year  some  of 
us  discovered  that  three  was  a  tech- 


the    Members    of    Congress    In    1982    nique  to  bring  legislation  to  the  floor 

of  the  House  in  essence  to  circumvent 
the  power  of  the  Speaker,  and  it  is 
what  is  called  Calendar  Wednesday.  As 
far  as  I  know,  it  has  been  some  18 
years  or  so  since  Calendar  Wednesday 
has  been  used  to  bring  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Basically,  what  Calendar  Wednesday 
says  is  this:  If  a  piece  of  legislation  has 
been  passed  out  of  a  committee,  that 
committee  chairman  then  has  the  abil- 
ity to  brings  that  legislation  directly  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Well,  it  is  in- 
teresting in  this  case  that  not  only  do 
we  have  the  opportunities  not  there 
under  Calendar  Wednesday  to  bring 
that  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  because  there  have  been  no 
hearings  on  it  in  the  particular  com- 
mittees, but,  as  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned, there  is  one  final  way  to  try  to 
get  that  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  that  is  through  a  discharge 
petition.  And  I  understand  that  that 
was  filed,  a  rule  was  filed  on  that  just 
several  days  ago? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MACK.  My  point  is  this:  Here  is 
an  issue— and  one  of  the  polls  I  saw  re- 
cently indicated  that  83  percent  of  the 
American  people  supported  a  bal- 
anced-budget amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution—where we  have  to  go 
through  the  process  of  trying  to  get 
States  to  call  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  talk  about  it.  We 
cannot  even  get  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  hold  hearings  on  it.  Therefore, 
we  carmot  use  Calendar  Wednesday  to 
get  it  to  the  floor,  and  then  we  have  to 


voted  on  the  issue  of  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  budget,  and  that  vote  was 
taken  October  1,  1982. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if 
I  might  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield 
again?  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
opportunity  just  a  few  minutes  ago  to 
listen  to  some  of  the  comments  the 
gentleman  was  making  as  I  was  back 
in  my  office,  and  I  thought  to  myself, 
first  of  all,  how  he  ought  to  be  compli- 
mented, he  and  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Craig),  for  really  taking  on 
this  effort. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  where  in 
1983  we  had  the  opportunity  in  the 
Budget  Committee  hearings  to  hear 
that  we  were  going  to  have  a  $184  bil- 
lion deficit  in  the  year  1984,  and  it  was 
projected  out  to  $200  billion  or  maybe 
even  nwre  in  the  years  beyond.  And 
one  would  think  that  there  would  be 
some  kind  of  a  real  ground  swell  of  ac- 
tivity here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  try  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  at  least  a  discussion. 

As  far  as  the  gentleman  and  I  are 
concerned,  it  is  pretty  obvious  what 
our  position  is,  that  we  would  like  to 
see  a  balanced-budget  amendment 
passed  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but 
at  least  we  ought  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  and  debate  the  issue 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  see  what  you  have  to 
go  through  in  order  to  represent  the 
will  of  the  American  people  to  try  to 


resort  to  a  discharge  petition  in  order 
to  try  to  force  the  leadership  of  this 
House  to  bring  this  particular  amend- 
ment to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  makes  a  very  good 
point. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  secret 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  two  great 
political  parties  in  this  country,  and 
this  issue  of  spending  and  of  wanting 
to  rectify  this  imbalance  divides  the 
two  great  parties  in  this  country  as  no 
issue  could. 

As  proof  of  that  I  want  to  relate  an 
assessment  of  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  in  evaluating  all  Members  of 
the  House  in  1983  on  spending  issues, 
because  they  mention  the  nomencla- 
ture and  the  use  that  I  have  previous- 
ly described,  but  then  they  went  on  in 
a  single  category  in  this  listing  and 
they  said,  the  best  and  the  worst. 

Now,  the  best,  from  their  assess- 
ment, are  Members  who  voted  to  cut 
spending,  and  the  worst  are  the  ones 
who  are  responsible  for  this  irresponsi- 
ble level  of  spending. 

In  the  House  they  had  38  Members 
who  were  listed  as  best,  that  is.  the 
ones  that  were,  in  their  analysis,  the 
ones  who  were  truly  trying  to  protect 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  and 
they  identify  them  by  name.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  go  down  here  in  the  list  of 
38  and  see  that  there  are  2  Members 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  that  list  of 
38,  and  there  are  36  Republicans. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  put  in  a  list 
of  the  40  worst,  the  40  with  the  most 
big  spending  attitudes  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1983.  And  it  is  in- 
teresting, by  way  of  contrast,  to  notice 
that  there  is  not  one  Republican  in 
the  list  of  40  worst:  they  are  all  Demo- 
crats. 

So  when  the  gentleman  says,  as  he 
has  just  pointed  out,  that  the  Demo- 
crats control  the  House,  the  Demo- 
crats control  the  Judiciary  Committee 
where  the  constitutional  amendment 
is  reposing,  the  Democrats  refuse  to 
bring  that  issue  for  a  hearing  before 
the  committee,  and  the  Democrats 
refuse  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  is  there  any  wonder  why  they 
are  resisting  that  effort?  They  are  the 
ones,  by  this  record,  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  this  irresponsible  level  of 
spending,  and  they  do  not  want  that 
record  brought  out. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  going 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would  read 
the  names  of  the  40  Members  at  the 
bottom  of  that  list,  but  I  think  that, 
after  some  of  the  discussions  we  have 
had  around  here  in  the  last  several 
weeks   about    reading   the   names   of 
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Members  without  giving  them  advance 

warning 

Mr.   DANNEMEYER.    Mr.   Speaker, 
the  gentleman  makes  a  good  point.  I 
think  we  should  read  their  names,  but 
before   we   read    their   names,    under 
good  procedures  and  practice  in  the 
House,  we  should  send  these  Memt)ers 
of  the  House  a  letter  and  tell  them  we 
are  going  to  mention  their  names  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  a  particular 
.   day  in  this  context,  and  maybe  they 
■  would  like  to  come  here  and  debate 
this  issue  of  how  they  happen  to  find 
.theniselves  on  this  list  of  big  spenders. 
I  would  not  want  to  mention  their 
names  today,  but  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  that  t>ecause  I  think 
we  ought  to  send  them  a  letter  advis- 
ing them  that  we  are  going  to  mention 
them. 

Mr.  MACK.  Maybe  what  we  ought 
to  do  is  get— did  the  gentleman  say 
there  were  38  Members  in  the  best? 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Yes.  the  best. 
Mr.  MACK.  Maybe  we  ought  to  get 
those  38  Members  to  come  down  here 
and  debate  those  40  Members  on  the 
bottom  and  see  where  the  discussion 
goes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  think  that 
would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
discussions  we  could  have  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wanted  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  if 
my  name  happened  to  be  in  the  list  of 
40. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Well,  let  me 
read  it  here  and  see. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Because  if  it  is,  I 
will  give  the  gentleman  full  clearance 
to  mention  my  name  all  he  wants  to, 
provided  he  spells  it  right  with  a  'z" 
at  the  end,  because  I  think  that  is  kind 
of  a  badge  of  honor  to  be  on  that  kind 
of  list,  in  the  Tax  Dodgers  Defense 
League,  which  is  what  I  call  that  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.    DANNEMEYER.    Let    me    see.' 
Well.  I  will  say.  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Texas   (Mr.   Gonzalez), 
that  he  just  missed  the  cut.  The  big- 
gest spender  starts  at  six. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  just  wanted  to 
advise  the  gentleman  that  as  far  as 
this  Member  is  concerned— of  course,  I 
am  a  Democrat— if  I  am  on  that  list, 
he  does  not  have  to  write  me  a  letter; 
he  can  mention  it  and  also  say  that  in 
my  opinion  that  is  a  badge  of  honor  to 
be  on  what  I  call  the  Tax  Dodgers  De- 
fense League,  because  that  is  what  it 
is. 

We  have  a  local  Tax  Dodgers 
League,  too,  and  I  have  had  ratings 
from  that  ever  since  I  was  on  the  city 
council.  So  I  do  not  want  the  gentle- 
man to  think,  that  I  consider  libelous 
or  anything  like  that  any  mention  of 
my  name  in  connection  thereto. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  just  elaborate  to  this  extent:  The 
lowest  score  was  6  of  the  40,  and  then 
it  went  to  13,  being  the  highest  score 
in  the  cut,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  had  14.  So  he  just  missed  the 
cut. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  pretty 
good.  I  have  done  something  wrong 
.somewhere  if  I  am  that  high. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  It  all  depends 
on  your  point  of  view,  and  I  think  the 
taxpayers  of  your  district  would  like  to 
know  this. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  They  would 
like  to  know  how  you  are  conducting 
your  affairs  here,  and  if  a  majority  of 
the  people 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Oh,  I  do  not  worry 
about  the  taxpayers.  I  have  had  to 
defend  every  2  years  on  an  average, 
with  the  exception  of  when  I  served  5 
years  in  the  State  senate,  and  I  have 
had  to  go  back  before  the  electorate 
and  the  taxpayers  of  my  area.  I  do  not 
worry  about  that.  I  have  worried 
about  the  tax  dodgers.  That  is  my 
worry. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  join  the  gen- 
tleman in  worrying  about  the  tax 
dodgers,  and  if  he  has  some  construc- 
tive way  to  get  after  the  tax  dodgers.  I 
will  join  him  in  that.'  I  want  him  to 
know  that. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  All  right,  ^hat  is  a 
promise. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Let  me  make  the  point  that  I  would 
like  to  conclude  on  in  this  special 
order.  PMrst,  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Mack), 
and  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez),  for*  their  com- 
ments in  response  to  what  we  have 
raised  on  the  point  of  this  discussion 
today.  My  final  point  is  this:  beginning 
early  next  week  we  will  have  a  dis- 
charge petition  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  and  I  would  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues, those  of  us  who  share  the 
philosophical  point  of  view  that  we 
should  put  into  our  Constitution  a  re- 
quirertient  that  we  have  a  balanced 
budget  in  America,  will  help  us  in 
doing  so. 

n  1440 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize that  some  of  our  Foundifig  Fa- 
thers had  tremendous  wisdom  when 
they  drafted  the  document  known  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Thomas  Jefferson  is  responsible  for 
drafting  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

History  tells  us  that  when  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  ,  of  1787  was 
held  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  in  Paris,  France,  representing  this 
country  to  the  Government  of  France. 
While  there  he  wrote  a  letter  to  James 


Madison,  who  was  in  Philadelphia,  ad- 
vising Mr.  Madison  as  to  some 
thoughts  Mr.  Jefferson  had  as  to  what 
should  be  in  the  document  that  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  now  reposing  over  here 
on  Constitution  Avenue  in  our  Ar- 
chives. 

Mr.  Jefferson  said  that  he,  Jeffer- 
son, thought  that  a  provision  belonged 
in  the  Constitution  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  U.S.  Government  from  going 
into  debt,  because  on  his  analysis  of 
the  history  he  believed  that  if  the 
politicians  of  the  countrycould  place 
the  country  in  debt  without  limitation. 
,the  public  pressure  to  do  so  would 
soon  be  forthcoming  because  .special 
interests  who  would  be  interested  in 
spending  would  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  Congress  to  vote  programs  for  spe- 
cial interest  groups  without  regard  of 
the  impact  on  taxpayers. 

Unfortunately,  the  advice  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  Mr.  Madison  was  not  fol- 
lowed in  t^he  sense  that  it  did  not  get 
into  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

We  have  today,  aln\ost  over  200 
years  later,  really  the  responsibility 
for  in  effect  replacing  that  oversight 
that  our  constitutional  founders  put 
into  the  U.S.  Constitution;  namely,  a 
•provision  limiting  the  Congress  in  its 
ability  to  go  further  into  debt. 

My  colleagues  know  that  we  have 
had  a  law  in  this  House  which,  we 
adopted  as  Members  of  Congress,  a 
statutory  law  calling  for  a  balanced 
budget  at  least  since  1979,  5  years  ago. 

What  do  we  do?  Each  year  a  provi- 
sion relating  to  the  annual  budget  con- 
sideration'comes  up,  we  blithely  waive 
that  requirrtrient  and  go  about  the 
.business  of  adopting  budgets  year 
after  year  which'  are  heavily  in  deficit. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  for  a 
provision  to  be  placed  into  our  Consti- 
tution which  will  put  limits  on  the 
ability  of  this  Congress  to  spend  and 
transfer  debt  to  future  generations.  I 
believe  in  this  context  it  is  fitting  that 
we  sign  the  discharge  petition,  bring  it 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote  by  Members. 
That  will  establish  accountability 
around  this  country  as  to  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  voting  it  up  or  bringing  it 
forward,  and  on  that  basis  and  on  that 
issue  of  accountability  we  could  deter- 
mine who  should  come  back  here  in 
January  1985  and  be  a  part  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  99th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
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RELIEF  FOR  FACIUTY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  OF 
BEIRUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
introduced  legislation  (H.R.  5728)  to 


provide  relief  to  lawful  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States  em- 
ployed by  the  American  University  of 
Beirut. 

Under  current  law.  lawful  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  United  States 
risk  losing  their  immigration  status  by 
engaging  in  an  activity  which  is  very 
much  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States— teaching  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut.  This  university,  an 
American  institution  chartered  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  performs  a  vital 
educational  role-  in  a  troubled  area  of 
the  world.  The  threat  of  possible  loss 
of  lawful  permanent  resident  status  in 
the  United  States  is  a  strong  disincen- 
tive to  teaching  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut— particularly  in  view 
of  current  conditions  in  Lebanon.  Dr. 
Malcom  Kerr,  the  imiversity's  late 
president,  discussed  this  immigration 
matter  with  me  last  year.  The  tragic 
events  since  that  time  have  included 
the  muf der  of  Dr.  Kerr. 

My  bill  provides  that- lawful  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  United  States- 
will  be  considered  to  be  visiting  abroad 
temporarily  during  periods  of  employ- 
ment by  the  American  University  of 
Beirut. .  The  legislation  will  provide 
protection,  when  they  return  to  the 
United  States,  to  the  approximately  12 
percent  of  the  faculty  with  U.S.  lawful 
permanent  resident  status.  Ihimigra- 
tion  officers  no  longer  will  be  able  to 
challenge  this  small  group  of  return- 
ing U.S.  residents  on  the  ground  tjhat 
they  allegedly  have  given  up  their' im- 
migration status  in  our  country. 

The  interest  of  Members  of  Congress 
in  finding  a  solution  to  this  problem 
has  encouraged  faculty  members  to 
remain  at  the  university  for  the  time 
being.  Legislative  action,  however,  is 
urgently  neeided  to  remove  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  future  of  a  critical- 
ly important  educational  institution  In 
the  Middle  East. 

The  contributions  of  permanent  U.S. 
residents  to  the  educational  efforts  of 
this  great  university  promote  Interna- 
tional understanding.  We  must  now  do 
our  part  to  help  these  faculty  mem- 
bers with  ties  to  the  United  States  so 
they  can  continue  their  Important 
work.* 


CRISIS  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
BANKING  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
Impelled  by  what  I  consider  two  imme- 
diate and  transcendent  Issues  with  a 
very  troubled  mind  and  heart.  The 
first  has  to  do  with  what  I  mentioned 
not  too  much  In  detail,  but  referred  to 
it  last  week,  and  that  was  the  occasion 
of  the  demise  of  the  Continental  Illi- 
nois Bank,  with  a  bailout  required  of 
over  $7  billion,  of  which,  of  course. 


every  bit  directly  and  Indirectly  Is  a 
guarantee  from  the  taxpayers. 

We  were  talking  about  spenders  and 
taxpayers  and  their  defense.  I  think  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  at  no  time  is 
this  kind  of  a  bailout  looked  at  from 
that  point  of  view;  but  that  Is  not  in 
itself  really  what  is  bothersome.  It  Is 
the  fact  that  after  18  years  of  speak- 
ing out.  warning,  falling  to  arouse 
what  my  colleagues  described  as  an  in- 
ertia and  penetrating  the  level  of  con- 
sciousness of  the  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderant Members  of  Congress  since 
1966.  the  occasion  being  then  the  first 
credit  crunch,  as  the  name  was  devised 
them. 

I  think  my  colleagues  ought  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Issue  now  Is 
immediate.  It  is  a  crisis,  and  as  I  said 
also  earlier  this  year.  It  is  too  late  to 
do  anything  about  the  warnings  that 
some  of  us  have  been  raising  since 
1966  and  even  before,  but  with  par- 
ticularly insistency  since  1966,  but  It  is 
tlriie  to  consider  getting  what  I  have 
called  the  pincers  to  get  this  hot 
potato  and  handle  It  as  best  we  can 
when  the  crisis  gets  to  the  proportion 
of  an  emergency  and.  therefore,  the 
kind  of  frenetic  overreacMon  that  is 
typical  of  all  crisis  reactions.  That  is 
one  thing,  because  the  Continental 
Bank  merely  reflects  the  v^ry  bad 
state  of  alfalrs  In  our  banking  system. 
It  was  Incredible  to  me  and  therefore 
impelled  by  the  same  motive  that 
Impels  tne  to  speak  today,  I  rose  first 
In  1978  and  for  the  second  time  In  1979 
and  ^poke  of  the  tremendous  incre- 
'  mental  increase  of  overhang,  as  I  la- 
beled it,  of  the  American  banking 
system  in  lending  to  nations  that  were 
not  in  a  position  to  pay  back. 

It  was  a  case  of  very,  very  careless 
neglect.  Incredibly  irresponsible  bank- 
ers loaning  to  rather  unprincipled  bor- 
rowers. In  both  cases  I  think  the  lack 
of  basic  principle  Is  extent,  unbeliev- 
able. 

This  had  been  assumed,  but  never 
happened  since  the  depression,  so  that 
in  1979  I  brought  out  In  those  remarkis 
that  I  made  to  the  Members  that  for 
the  first  time  since  the  depression  era, 
or  more  precisely  since  1932  and  par- 
ticularly In  the  basic  Banking  Act  o'f 
1935,  Which  literally  was  done  away 
with  substantially,  if  not  completely, 
in  the  so-called  amendments  that  we 
imposed  2  years  ago  in  October,  it  will 
be  2  years  in  October,  and  homog- 
enized our  Federal  institutions  and  in- 
credibly reverted  to  the  predepression 
era  financial  Institutional  framework 
of  reference,  all  this  being  reflected  in 
separate  but  rather  isolated  crises, 
such  as  housing,  the  homeownership 
crisis  or  several  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans having  been  or  being  deprived  of 
the  great  dream,  the  ownership  of  a 
home. 

All  of  these  are  interrelated,  as  I 
tried  to  bring  out,  but  in  1979  I  point- 
ed out  in  mathematical  terms  why  in- 
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credibly  all  of  the  variables  were  in 
place  In  the  equation  that  provided  us 
the  crash  or  the  economic  crisis  of 
1929,  the  Black  Friday  of  1929  and  the 
consequence. 

Now  we  are  speaking  In  a  day  and 
time  In  which  I  represent  a  smaller 
segment  of  the  survivors  of  that 
period  of  time  and  being  blessed  or 
otherwise  by  a  good  memory,  I  have 
researched  constantly  that  period  of 
time. 

So  in  1979,  there  was  no  question 
about  It.  For  the  first  time  the  possi- 
bility of  not  national,  but  worldwide 
catastrophe  was  quite  obvious,  and  I 
mentioned  that. 

It  would  have  been,  I  guess,  over- 
looked completely,  like  the  remarks 
that  may  be,  except  by  people  interest- 
ed out  In  the  various  States  that  have 
continued  all  along  with  me.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  did  take  note. 
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He  thought  it  was  important  enough 
to  call  me  the  very  next  day  and  invite 
me  to  have  breakfast,  which  I  did,  the 
following  day.  In  other  words.  2  days 
after  making  the  speech. 

In  the  course  of  the  breakfast,  the 
Chairman  said  that  the  reason  he  had 
me  there  was  because  he  had  read  the 
remarks  I  had  made,  that  he  wanted 
me  to  know  that  I  was  correct  when  I 
had  stated  that  in  less  than  1 V2  years 
the  rate  of  growth  of  this  type  of  lend-  . 
ing  by  private  institutions  had  grown 
from  about  $2.5  billion  to  $3  billion  to 
over  $47  b'lllion. 

At  the  same  time,  our  banking 
system  was  being  literally  flooded  to 
the  point  of  25  percent  or  better  by 
the  so-called  recycling  of  the  Arab  oil 
money  which  made  our  system  very 
vulnerable  to  pressures  and  the  float- 
ing nature  of  this  money  that  other- 
wise has  been  defined  as  hot  money. 

We  had  gone  through  that  in  1970 
when  jusjt  a  mere  transfer  of  hot 
.money,  oLa  little  less  than  $8  billion, 
created  a  trisis  then,  a  dollar  crisis  in 
1970.  So  that  all  of  these  common 
evertts  had  cast  their  shadow  before., 
but  mathematically  there  was  no  ques- 
tion about  it  because  bankers  through- 
out the  world  and  throughout  history 
have  had  a  rule  of  thumb  of  what  they 
called  the  22-to-l  ratio.  I  pointed  out 
that  this  had  been  reached  at  least  by 
the  third,  fourth  quarter  of  1979. 

The  Chairman  said  that  is  correct. 
And  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  tried  to  do  something  with  the  bank- 
ers. I  happened  to  have  been  their 
guest  at  their  convention  in  Honolulu, 
and  I  referred  to  this.  I  met  with  them 
in  private  and  I  said,  Look,  this  is  dan- 
gerous and  you  must  restrain  your- 
selves." They  became  incensed  and  lit- 
erally would  have  none  of  it  and 
chased  me  out." 
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I  could  not  believe  what  I  was  hear- 
ing. I  said.  "Mr.  Chairman,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

I  could  not  believe  it  when  he  said. 
"Well.  I  really  cannot  do  much  other 
than  what  I  have  already  done."  And  I 
pointed  out  the  section  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Act  which  certainly  he 
could  have  invoked  in  whicn  he  could 
have  done  more  than  just  moral  sua- 
sion, more  than  arm  twisting  or  more 
than  touching  the  flesh,  as  he  had  in- 
dicated. 

But  he  did  not.  seem  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  much  could  be  done 
under  that  or  any  other  section.  But. 
of  course,  the  truth  is  that  it  could 
and  it  can. 

But  this  is  the  reason  that  I  have  ad- 
dressed what  I  consider  to  be  the  fun- 
damental problem:  the  reason  why  our 
country  now  is  being  flaggellaled  very 
much  domestically  like  some  of  the 
countries  we  call  the  lesser  developing 
countries  or  even  the  developing  coun- 
tries. In  my  district  the  situation  has 
reached  the  point  that  I  think  is  very 
explosive. 

I  pointed  this  out.  I  predicted  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  I  pointed  out  that  the  Con- 
gress had  created  the  Board  becau.se 
he  seemed  to  indicate  to  me  the 
common  notion  that  this  is  an  inde- 
pendent, autonomous  body.  And  the 
truth  is  that  it  is  not  really  a  Federal 
agency. 

It  is  known  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Indeed  and  in  fact  it  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress.  It  was  not 
struck  from  the  brow  of  Jove,  the 
Greek  god.  It  is  an  institution  that  is 
the  creature  of  Congress.  Congress  is 
the  body  most  directly  amenable  to 
the  source  of  our  power,  which  is  the 
people. 

But  when  I  mention  this  some  Mem- 
bers look  at  me  askance  as  if  I  had 
said  I  am  a  Socialist  or  a  Communist, 
you  know,  becau.se  the  Socialists  and 
the  Communists  have  taken  over 
those  words.  They  call  themselves  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China.  They  call 
themselves  the  Peoples  Democracy  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. Everything  is  done  in  the  name  of 
the  people. 

But  they  do  not  have  a  constitution 
like  we  do.  The  first  words  in  the  Con- 
stitution are  exactly  the  fact  that  the 
sovereignty,  the  power  is  ''manating 
from  the  people.  The  first  words  of 
the  Constitution  say  "We.  the  people 
of  the  United  States."  It  does  not  say 
"we  the  Congress."  it  does  not  say  "I 
the  President"  and  it  does  not  say  "we 
the  judges."  These  are  the  three  basic 
organs  of  our  Government,  each  sepa- 
rate, coequal,  and  independent. 

How  many  Americans  today  think 
the  President  is  not  supreme  and  om- 
niscient, even  in  the  Congress?  It  *s 
the  same  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  It  has  reached  a  point  where  it 
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is  not  amenable  on  accountability  to 
anybody. 

Yet  they  have  shaped  what  we  call 
in  technical  jargon  the  monetary  and 
the  fiscal  policy  of  our  country.  They 
are  the  ones  that  are  determining  even 
our  domestic  priorities. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  priority: 
housing  for  Americans,  food  stamps 
for  the  poor  and  hungry?  No.  The  pri- 
orities shall  be  high,  usurial.  extor- 
tionate rates  of  .interest  that  all 
through  the  history  of  mankind  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  decline 
and  the  destruction  of  civilization.  No 
civilization  in  the  history  of  mankind's 
history,  written  and  otherwise,  from  as 
near  and  far  back  as  we  can  read  to 
the  times  of  Hammurabi.  7.000  years 
before  Christ,  indeed  and  in  fairt  as 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  preaching 
and  living  there  were  laws  against 
usury,  even  then,  harsh,  strong  laws. 

But  today  in  America,  everybody 
shrugs.  If  a  little  businessman,  in 
order  to  try  to  acquire  an  inventory, 
has  to  borrow  money  and  has  to 
borrow  it  at  a  rate  of  almost  if  not  20 
percent  right  now.  there  is  no  way 
that  man  is  going  to  stay  alive  and 
earn  a  profit.  Our  Government, 
nobody,  all  of  the  redeemers  of  the 
taxpayers,  all  of  the  holy  redeemers 
about  a  balanced  budget  do  not  men- 
tion that  this  year's  charge  for  inter- 
est to  the  taxpayers  will  be  over  $150 
billion. 

Interest  by  definition  is  the  most  in- 
flationary thing  in  the  economic  life 
of  mankind.  It  is  sopiething  for  noth- 
ing. 

The  taxpayer  right  now  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  debt,  which,  inciden- 
tally, is  conditioned  and  has  been  com- 
pletely forged  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  its  policies,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  usurped  its  -function. 
It  is  out  of  control.  And  when  they 
spread  the  doctrine  that  high  interest 
rates  are  an  act  of  God.  and  depending 
on  what  .serves  the  purpo.se  of  their 
policy,  for  instance.  ju.st  a  few  years 
ago  they  said  if  inflation  goes  down, 
interest  rates  will  go  down.  Now  they 
say  no.  it  is  the  debt,  this  huge  debt 
which  the  very  same  policies,  funda- 
mentally, that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  dictated  are  the  main  cause, 
the  main  cause. 

These  are  manmade  problems.  God 
did  not  ordain  it.  They  are  susceptible 
to  manmade  solutions. 

But  in  order  to  do  that  now.  in  time, 
it  is  impossible.  So,  therefore,  we  must 
address  what  can  be  done  at  this 
point. 

I  think  the  only  thing  that  we  can 
do.  and  I  have  suggested  in  specific 
terms  those  things  that  are  possible. 
yet  only  to  stem  the  impact  of  the  fall. 
The  house  of  cards  has  to  crumble. 
It  is  inevitable  now 

In  1979.  yes,  it  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. Not  now.  And  when  we  see 
Continental,  yes,  $1   billion  that  cre- 


ated $1.3  billion,  that  created  the  im- 
mediate prices  for  Continental  Illinois 
was  the  downfall  of  the  Penn  Square 
Bank  in  Oklahoma. 

n  1500 
Now.  I  have  been  on  the  Banking 
Committee  since  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress 22  Vj  years  ago.  I  have  served  for 
5  years  in  the  State  Senate  of  Texas 
and  had  the  honor,  in  my  last  session, 
of  presiding  over  the  Senate  of  Texas' 
Committee  on  Banking.  It  is  a  field  in 
which  I  feel  I  have  developed  a  special 
knowledge  and  preparation. 

But  now  what  is  happening,  and  the 
American  public  and  the  Congress 
have  not  been  as  such  informed,  is  the 
reason  I  am  impelled  to  speak  at  this 
time  even  though  I  have  made  refer- 
ence, maybe  perhaps  tangentially  or 
by  corollary,  but  nevertheless  quite 
specifically,  and  I  mention  the  visit 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  only 
becau.se  I  want  the  record  to  show- 
that  there  have  been  voices  in  the 
Congress  which  have  spoken  out: 
which  have  at  least  put  it  on  the 
record.  The  record  is  there. 

What  I  say  today  is  no  more  than  a 
reflection  of  what  has  been  said  for 
the  record;  not  in  private,  not  on  the 
political  stump  but  here  in  the  forum 
where  properly  it  is  my  duty  to  report 
and  speak. 

In  fact,  as  I  have  said,  those  are  the 
only  two  powers  that  any  Member  of 
the  Congress  has;  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  vote  and  to  register  his  voice 
for  his  district.  That  is  it.  Other  than 
that,  the  rest  is  something  that  has 
happened  incidentally  to  discharge 
the  obligation  of  representation  from 
a  given  district. 

But  it  does  not  mean  that  becau.se  of 
fear  of  offending  the  great  and  those 
in  power  today,  overweantng  power, 
the  power  now  to  dictate  monetary 
fiscal  policies.  What  does  that  mean? 
Those  are  big  words.  What  they  mean 
is.  how  much  interest  you  shall  pay  if 
you  want  to  purchase  a  mortgage  to 
own  a  home. 

And.  of  course,  that  power  is  the 
power  to  destroy.  And  that  power  has 
been  exercised  by  persons  not  elected 
by  the  people,  not  amenable  and  ac- 
countable to  the  people  that  the 
people  have  chosen  to  represent  them 
and  be  accountable  to  them. 

The  Federal  Reserve  accounts  nei- 
ther to  the  President  nor  to  the  Con- 
gress, yet  the  Congress  created  it.  But 
all  along  that  has  been  the  struggle.  I 
brought  that  out  in  remarks  I  made 
for  the  last  6  years;  the  history  of  this 
and  the  struggle  that  has  been  identi- 
fied from  the  formation  of  this  Nation 
as  a  nation. 

The  First,  the  Second  Continental 
Congresses,  then  that  was  the  issue. 
Thomas  Jefferson  spoke  eloquently 
then.  It  was  the  issue  later  with 
Andrew  Jackson.  It  was  the  issue  up- 
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permost  in  mind  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's mind  before  the  time  he  was 
murdered.  It  was  the  uppermost  thing 
in  the  mind  of  President  Wilson  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I 
and  certainly  it  was  not  until  the  cre- 
ation, for  instance,  of  the  Open 
Market  Committee. 

Now,  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Act  that  cre- 
ated that.  And  that  was  created  about 
1923.  And  that  was  the  fatal  turning 
point.  That  was  the  turning  point  at 
which  the  policies  that  today  also  dic- 
tate the  very  all-important  question  of 
war  or  peace,  for  there  is  an  interrela- 
tionship on  what  is  happening  just 
south  of  the  border. 

Also,  what  is  happening  now  in  the 
Middle  East?  I  believe  that  not  enough 
has  been  reported  about  our  Govern- 
ment's acceptance  of  a  responsibility 
such  a«  guarding,  with  our  Navy  and 
Navy  ships  and  airplanes,  those  oil 
ships  belonging  to  countries  such  as 
Turkey  and  others  that  find  them- 
selves exposed  to  the  war  raging  be- 
tween Iraq  and  Iran. 

It  is  this  war  that  has  overshadowed 
everything  else,  as  I  tried  to  bring  out 
when  we  were  trying  to  break  through 
the  level  of  consciousness  of  our  deci- 
sionmakers from  the  White  House  on 
down  about  the  presence  of  the  ma- 
rines in  Beirut. 

I  was  the  first  to  ask  the  President: 
What  Is  their  mission?  That  never  was 
defined:  with  the  fatal  consequences 
that  we  all  deplore. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  now. 
except  this  time  on  the  shores  there  in 
the  strait;  we  have  Navy  ships  but  we 
are  not  there  other  than  as  sort  of  en- 
forcers for  what  is  left  of  the  neoco- 
lonial  powers.  They  are  using  our 
navies  to  protect  their  oil  shipments. 

Is  our  national  interest  involved? 
Yes.  I  know  President  Carter  said  and 
he  drew  the  lines,  he  said  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz.  that  we  will  fight.  But  why? 
We  are  really  dependent  for  less  than 
6  percent  of  our  oil  from  there. 

Not  BO  the  other  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly the  other  former  Middle  East 
colonial  oil  employers. 

Now,  if  we  were  neutral  it  would  be 
fine,  but  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  ma- 
rines In  Beirut,  when  the  President 
later  tried  to  say  that  they  were  peace- 
keepers, which  of  course  is  a  shocking 
contradiction;  marines  are  not  politi- 
cians; marines  are  not  diplomats;  ma- 
rines are  fighting  men;  they  are  war- 
riors. 

And  when  you  do  not  define  a  war- 
rior's mission  that  means  you  are  ex- 
posing him  to  murder,  you  are  expos- 
ing him  to  defeat.  And  in  the  Iranian- 
Iraqi  war  we  are  not  neutral.  We  are 
sharing  with  Iraq  on  a  daily  basis  our 
military  intelligence  with  the  military 
intelligence  of  Iraq.  This  is  hardly 
being  a  neutral. 

So  I  foresee  great  peril;  great  in- 
volvement, for  it  is  not  difficult  to 


imagine,  you  do  not  have  to  be  a 
prophet  to  know  that  if  you  are  escort- 
ing a  ship  that  is  going  to  be  torpe- 
doed or  bombed  and  the  warship, 
whatever  one  it  is,  is  in  between;  it  is 
exposed  to  attack,  too.  Then  who  is 
the  enemy?  Who  do  we  fight  back? 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  marines  in 
Beirut  when  we  ordered  our  planes  to 
bomb  the  hills  up  above,  who  were  we 
bombing?  Were  we  bombing  the  tribes, 
various  contending  tribes  there  that 
were  part  of  it?  Or  were  we  bombing 
the  Syrians?  Nobody  ever  found  out. 

The  thing  is  that  that  course  was 
disastrous.  We  are  following  an  equal 
ly  disastrous,  inevitably,  policy  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  the  border. 

In  the  smallest  nation  in  this  West- 
ern Hemisphere  we  have  involved  our- 
selves and  our  warriors  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  conducive  to  eventual  victo- 
ry. 

In  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  where  we 
must  face  it.  and  it  sounds  harsh  but  it 
is  true,  and  world  opinion  is  solid,  solid 
on  the  other  side,  solid;  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Europe,  everyone  else. 

We  are  surrounding  Nicaragua  with 
over  30,000  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines.  We  have  been  at  war  with  a 
regime  that  we  send  an  Ambassador, 
fully  accredited,  so  that  in  the  world  a 
diplomat  at  once  sent  and  accepted  by 
the  host  country  means  that  that  Gov- 
ernment is  recognized  as  one  that  is  at 
peace  with  us  and  whose  regime  and 
its  ligitimacy  we  recognize. 
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Otherwise,  why  do  we  have  an  Am- 
bassador, but  we  do  in  Nicaragua. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  adding, 
abetting,  and  funding  a  group  that  is 
attempting  to  knock  down  the  present 
so-called  Sandinista  regime.  And 
through  the  CIA  have  attempted  to 
murder  their  leaders.  We  have  mined 
their  harbors. 

I  was  here  during  the  so-called 
debate  on  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
and  nobody  seemed  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, how  would  we  feel  if  Nicaragua 
mined  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  What 
would  be  our  feeling. 

So  that  what  I  see  now  and  I  think  it 
is  too  late  to  reverse  because  the  Presi- 
dent, even  today  in  Ireland,  is  reaf- 
firming his  justification  for  those  acts. 
Those  are  acts  of  war.  The  World 
Court  unanimously  had  held  us  in  de- 
fiance of  international  law. 

Now,  this  is  wrong.  I  know  it  hurts 
to  say  so,  but  if  we  deceive  ourselves, 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  I  see  nothing 
but  tragedy  and  tragedy  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  and 
their  children  because  we  are  setting 
them  in  a  irretrievable  course  of  hos- 
tility, enmity,  and  war  with  the  very 
neighbors  destiny  says  we  must  share 
the  future  forever  and  a  day. 

If  we  have  no  better  means  than  we 
have  devised  now  mostly  because  of 
the  misconceptions  of  our  leaders,  the 


world  has  changed  down  there  as  it 
has  everwhere  else,  but  not  our  policy. 
This  administration's  policy  is  a  rever- 
sal to  1929.  I  cannot  believe  it  even 
now,  never  would  have  dreamed  it. 
Just  a  few  years  ago  I  would  have 
sworn  that  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble. But  we  are,  we  are  sending  the 
marines  again. 

The  CIA  and  its  operating  methods 
have  changed  none.  Obviously  in  Nica- 
ragua the  CIA.  whatever  segment  is  in 
control,  because  unfortunately  like 
the  case  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
where  you  have  any  organization,  and 
governmental  agency,  such  as  the  CIA 
or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  not  ac- 
countable to  anybody,  there  is  nobody 
that  I  know  can  tell  me  the  exact 
amount  of  money  that  is  given  the 
CIA.  So  when  you  have  that  situation 
history  shows  that  unaccountability 
unfailingly,  unceasingly  leads  to 
abuse.  So  we  have  had  it  actually  com- 
promising our  country  and  our  chil- 
dren in  their  assassination  of  foreign 
leaders,  in  the  attempting  assassina- 
tion on  many  others.  This  is  wrong. 
There  cannot  be  any  justification. 
There  is  nothing  that  America  can  do 
wrong  once  it  maintains  its  loyalty  to 
its  basic  history  and  its  institutions 
and  the  Constitution,  nothing. 

This  is  what  the  world  is  crying  for. 
Even  the  Nicaraguan  populace  in  the 
main  still  cannot  hate  Americans,  but 
they  will.  As  I  see  it  it  will  be  inevita- 
ble before  our  soliders  in  the  name  of 
fighting  communism,  putting  down  a 
threat,  which  will  become  real  because 
of  the  very  policies  that  we  have  in- 
sisted on.  After  all,  if  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, in  1776,  1774,  and  1775.  had  had 
that  complete  power  over  the  colonies, 
which  he  attempted  and  we  had  not 
had  the  help  of  those  foreigners,  ac-. 
cording  to  the  English,  the  French, 
the  Spanish,  and  they  were  indispen- 
sable to  our  victory,  George  Washing- 
ton would  have  never  have  had  Com- 
wallis  handing  over  his  sword  if  the 
French  fleet  had  not  blockaded  our 
shores. 

So  let  us  face  it.  If  we  do  everything 
we  know  how  through  I  think  the 
means  that  we  associate  with  totalitar- 
ian regimes,  to  kill  their  leaders,  to 
put  down  an  indigenous  civil  war,  the 
civil  war  that  dethroned  Somoza.  who 
incidentally  we  imposed  on  the  Nicara- 
guan people  and  kept  up.  When  the 
Nicaraguans  arose  they  did  not  do  it 
because  they  had  the  Cubans,  or  the 
Castroites,  or  the  Russians,  or  the 
Communists,  this  was  an  indigenous 
civil  war,  native,  native  to  the  terrain. 
So  let  us  assume  that  we  through 
CIA  and  its  tactics  and  through  direct 
assault  somehow  or  other  dismember 
the  Sandinista  government.  Who  can 
provide  the  government  to  rule  Nica- 
ragua other  than  at  the  point  of 
American  bayonets?  As  in  the  case  of 
Cuba  even.  If  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion 
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had  succeeded,  nobody  has  bothered 
to  ask  what  then?  Obviously  if  the 
group  putting  the  invasion  together, 
so-called  Cuban  refugees  in  Florida 
and  other  places,  had  won,  they  would 
have  never  been  able  to  have  governed 
Cuba.  t>ecause  they  could  not  even 
govern  themselves.  They  could  not 
even  find  harmony  among  the  desper- 
ate groups,  unless  the  United  States 
had  been  willing  to  come  in,  take  over, 
physically  station  itself  in  Cuba  and 
govern  it. 

We  do  not  have  the  resources  to  do 
this  in  even  Central  America,  much 
less  what  we  call  Latin  America.  We 
can  impress  every  able-bodied  man 
and  woman  in  this  country  and  we  will 
not  have  enough.  What  we  are  doing 
we  are  going  to  impel  our  soldiers  in 
the  attempt  because  eventually  that  is 
what  it  is  going  to  take.  Just  last 
week— there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
who  did  it— one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
so-called  rebel  groups  trying  to  knock 
over  the  Sandinista  regime,  Comman- 
dante  Serro  Pastora  was  t>ombed  when 
he  was  having  a  press  conference  in 
the  jungle,  killing  an  American  corre- 
spondent and  several  others.  Miracu- 
lously he  escaped.  He  had  been  stand- 
ing up  to  the  CIA  and  saying.  'Hey. 
look  you  are  helping  Somozistas  that  I 
helped  to  knock  out.  Yes:  I  am  against 
this  regime  because  I  believe  that  they 
have  subverted  the  principles  of  the 
revolution,  but  I  am  not  going  to  join 
you  with  this  group." 

And  he  was  giving  the  CIA  trouble 
t>ecause  the  CIA  mandated  unity  2 
weeks  ago.  So  who  tried  to  eliminate 
him?  Well,  at  the  point  where  it  hap- 
pened it  could  hardly  have  been  the 
Sandinistas.  I  will  assure  my  col- 
leagues of  that. 

The  point  is  not  what  we  think,  but 
what  is  it  that  is  the  general  impres- 
sion there,  even  in  occupied  Honduras 
where  we  have  now  way  over  10.000. 
15.000  troops.  What  I  am  saying  is  we 
will  not  isolate  any  more  than  we  did 
in  Southeast  Asia  if  we  reach  that 
point,  whether  it  is  Salvador,  or 
whether  it  is  Nicaragua,  particularly 
Nicaragua,  without  our  soldiers  having 
to  go  in  and  do  the  .same  thmg  as  in 
South  Vietnam  and  that  is  to  kill  chil- 
dren, women,  old  men.  and  kill  them 
by  the  thousands. 
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And  then  what  will  we  have?  We  will 
have  proscribed  our  children,  our 
grandchildren,  our  great-grandchil- 
dren and  their  children  to  an  eternal 
animosity  amd  hatred,  because  up  to 
now  we  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
murderers,  the  oppressors,  the  tyrants 
in  tt»e  part  of  the  world  that  today  ex- 
ceeds in  population  for  the  first  time 
in  the  last  10  years— the  population 
south  of  our  borders  is  greater  than 
ours  by  over  50  million,  and  they  are 
not  going  to  take  what  they  have 
taken  for  200  or  300  years  any  longer. 


And  whether  we  Identify  with  those 
aspirations  or  identify  with  the  op- 
pressors is  the  issue.  And  up  to  now.  in 
the  name  of  fighting  communism- 
well,  communism  per  se  can  never  be 
bombed  out  of  existence  any  more 
than  any  other  idea. 

But  what  is  it  we  are  seeking?  The 
President  says  that  the  presence  of 
Cubarts  and  Russians  in  El  Salvador 
and  in  Nicaragua  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  is  a  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

There  is  not  one  observer  anywhere 
in  the  world  who  has  been  there  that 
agrees  with  that  interpretation.  But 
we  will  fast  make  them  seek  and 
obtain  the  aid  then,  because,  after  all. 
self-preservation  is  the  basic  law  of 
life.  But  it  will  not  be  because  the  rev- 
olutions and  the  civil  wars  were  im- 
posed by  external  forces  but  because 
we  will  have  imposed  by  force  of  arms 
our  will  in  overcoming  those  indige- 
nous outbreaks,  those  native  civil 
wars. 

At  no  time  in  history— and  we 
should  have  learned  that  since  1918 
when  we  invaded  Russia  with  the 
French  and  the  English,  to  try  to  put 
down  their  then  revolution.  We  did 
not  succeed.  We  have  not  succeeded  at 
any  other  time  when  the  same  princi- 
ple is  involved. 

Our  diplomacy  is  so  inadequate  and 
such  a  failure  that  we  have  not  even 
developed  a  policy  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  native,  the  indigenous,  from 
that  which  truly  might  have  been 
overwhelmingly  influenced  by  exter- 
nal forces.  Communists,  if  you  please. 

And  so  with  that  in  mind,  and  with 
what  is  happening  in  Guatemala  com- 
pletely unreported  now.  yes.  maybe, 
just  maybe,  we  can  muddle  through 
this  year  in  Salvador,  maybe  even  in 
Nicaragua,  maybe;  but  we  will  not  in 
Guatemala.  And  when  Guatemala 
really  blows  up -and  it  is  going  to.  just 
like  the  financial  house  of  cards— and 
I  will  go  back  to  that  because  there  is 
a  correlation. 

Bolivia  last  week  announced  that  it 
would  have  to  postpone  its  payment 
on  what?  Interest  on  interest.  Again, 
you  see,  the  American  people  are  very 
docile.  But  I  .say  to  all  of  these  panjan- 
drums of  power:  Beware,  beware  when 
the  patient  loses  his  or  her  patience. 

But  down  there  they  have  already 
lost  their  patience.  And  so  this  week 
the  four  leading  debtors  are  meeting, 
meeting  to  see  how  they  are  going  to 
stand  up  to  our  bill  collectors. 

Down  there  we  are  interpreted  in 
our  armed  invasion  of  that  area.  Never 
in  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  world 
has  there  been  that  kind  of  military 
presence  such  as  President  Reagan 
has  ordered  for  the  last  2  years  on 
both  sides  of  the  isthmus  and  clear 
down  to  South  America. 

And  these  four  countries,  the  princi- 
pal debtors,  are  meeting.  The  bankers 
here  are  shaking.  Continental  Illinois 


Trust  is  just  the  first  little  boil.  The 
$1.3  billion  that  they  lost  in  bad 
energy  loans  through  the  Oklahoma 
Penn  Square  Bank  was  not  the  issue. 
The  issue  was  considerably  more  bil- 
lions that  the  bank  had  and  has  down 
in  Latin  America.  And  let  me  assure 
these  bankers  the  way  they  have  fixed 
it  now.  even  Chairman  Volcker,  of  all 
people,  was  suggesting  last  week  that 
they  reduce,  that  they  stretch  out  and 
reduce  at  least  the  payments  of  inter- 
est. 

And  as  one  of  the  leading  Brazilians 
said,  well,  even  that  is  too  late,  be- 
cause that  still  would  be  no  less  than 
12' 2  percent.  It  is  too  late. 

The  bankers  refused  even  Chairman 
Volcker's  attempt  to  help  bail  out, 
even  though  Chairman  Volcker  is  a- 
creature— he  is  not  independent— he  is 
a  creature,  certainly  the  creature  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  where  he  comes 
from  and  when  he  is  through  as  Chair- 
man he  will  go  back  to,  he  will  be  back 
on  their  payroll.  They  are  not  going  to 
be  independent  of  those  bankers.  That 
is  why  I  introduced  not  only  my  im- 
peachment resolution  but  three  bills 
for  18  years  to  restructure  and  rede- 
fine in  conformity  with  the  intent  of 
the  original  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Act  of  1913. 

But  what  is  the  problem  right  now? 
The  Continental  and  these  other 
banks  which  arc  so  refusing  to  do  so 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so, 
becau.se  they  have  loaned  out  more 
money  just  in  these  so-called  subdevel- 
oping  and  developing  nations  south  of 
the  border  than  their  entire  capitaliza- 
tion structure. 

Now,  no  bank  in  our  little  cities,  no 
so-called  small  bank,  would  ever  do 
that  without  the  board  of  directors 
kicking  out  the  president  of  the  bank. 
But  today  these  presidents  became  so 
all  powerful  they  could  dictate  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  just  what  they 
wanted  done. 

They  did  things  that  I  know  were 
wrong— and  I  was  a  lone  voice  trying 
to  find  out  if  we  could  get  an  audit. 
You  know,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
does  not  even  have  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. But  I  latched  on  to  some  infor- 
mation about  10  years  ago  in  which 
there  had  been  a  leak  from  this  so- 
called  open  market  committee  which 
resulted  in  two  of  these  big  banks 
making  a  big  windfall  of  millioris  of 
dollars. 

And  the  particular  member  at  that 
time  involved,  when  I  raised  the  issue, 
went  back  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  then  died.  But  when  the  chairman 
of  the  board  first  came  after  that  to 
the  committee.  I  was  the  one  who 
raised  the  issue,  and  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  committee  said,  "Well,  you 
know,  we  cannot  avoid  that,  how  do 
you  answer  it?" 

And  he  said,  "Well,  I  tell  you  what, 
we  will  have  am  investigation." 
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What  kind  of  an  investigation?  An 
in-house  investigation. 

One  year  later,  we  could  not  get  the 
report.  It  took  2  years  before  I  finally 
got  it.  And  what  was  it?  They  retained 
a  law  firm,  which  also  happened  to  be 
the  law  firm  of  the  principal  bank  in- 
volved, and  they  came  back  suid  said  it 
was  not  a  leak,  it  was  malinformation 
the  board  put  out. 

And  there  it  was.  I  printed  that 
report  for  the  record  about  2  years 
ago.  So  we  will  not  go  into  that.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that  at  this  point  I  am 
urging  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
fact  that  if  the  crisis  hits  all  at  once 
and  you  have  a  conjunction  of  events, 
you  have  the  events  deteriorating  in 
the  Ml^flle  East,  you  have  the  events 
as  they  inevitably  are— I  can  assure 
you  this.  In  Guatemala,  we  have  had 
the  equivalent— you  talk  about  holo- 
causts, we  have  had  genocide.  There 
has  been  one  Mayan  tribe  that  has 
been  exterminated  the  poorest  of  the 
poor.  They  were  so  poor  that  they 
were  even  outcasts  of  the  poorest  in 
Guatemala.  You  have  over  50,000  refu- 
gees into  Mexico  where  there  has  been 
a  traditional  hostility.  But  our  politics 
ever  since  General  Haig  was  Secretary 
of  State  has  been  to  revive  these  an- 
cient animosities  between  these  coun- 
tries. It  is  ironic  that  what  this  admin- 
istration—Secretairy  of  State  Haig, 
President  Reagan— consider  it  below 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States  to  do. 
which  is  to  join  in  concert  with  these 
other  four  or  five  nations  to  oStain  a 
peaceful  solution,  which  certainly  can 
be  obtained.  We  rejected  that  in  pref- 
erence to  unilateral  military  interven- 
tion, forever  destroying  our  leadership 
capabUity  in  a  collective  way  in  the 
New  World.  We  have  destrpyed  it.  It  is 
gone.  It  is  just  so  hurtful,  that  it  takes 
very  special  effort  to  even  report  it. 
But  I  do  so  out  of  a  clear  responsibility 
of  conscience,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. After  all.  I  think  that 
through  the  career,  the  people  have 
demonstrated  that  given  the  facts,  no 
matter  how  controversial,  and  no 
matter  how  temporarily  upset,  in 
course  of  time  they  make  the  right  de- 
cision, and  they  do  the  right  thing. 
But  they  have  got  to  be  informed,  and 
this  is  the  reason  I  am  impelled  to 
speak,  because  these  are  things  that 
are  not  said  during  debate.  You  caiuiot 
get  time,  to  begin  with,  on  general 
debate  on  such  things  as  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  and  the  like. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  some 
of  the  recommendations  I  have  made 
and  that  I  have  introduced.  I  will  be 
glad  to  supply  that  information  to  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  interested 
enough  to  seek  it. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Acker- 
man)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  at  a  meeting 
in  New  York  during  a  part  of  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5167. 

Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have 
voted— 

"No"  on  roUcall  197,  the  Price 
amendment  to  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  5167,  the  Defense  De- 
partment authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1985; 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  198,  the  Bennett 
amendment  to  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  5167;  and 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  199,  the  Dickinson 
amendment,  as  amended,  to  H.R. 
5167.* 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoNER  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Pepper. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
hospitalization. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dannemeyer)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Campbell,  for  15  minutes,  on 
June  6. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
15. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
18. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  MooDY,  preceding  the  vote  on 
H.R.  2889  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dannemeyer)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Kemp.  ♦ 

Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr,  McEwEN. 

Mr.  CoDRTER  in  four  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  31  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  June  5,  1984,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3444.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  survivability,  cost  effective- 
ness, and  combat  effectiveness  of  each  ship 
for  combatant  forces  for  which  authoriza- 
tion is  requested  for  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986.  along  with  recommendations  whether 
the  ships  should  be  nuclear  or  conventional- 
ly powered,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  7310(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3445.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress  in  en- 
couraging governments,  central  banks,  and 
regulatory  authorities  of  major  banking 
countries  to  work  toward  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  capital  bases  of  banking 
institutions  involved  in  international  lend- 
ing and  the  actions  taken  to  implement  the 
program  of  enhanced  sufjervision  of  interna- 
tional lending,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98- 
181,  sections  913  (2)  and  (3);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3446.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions for  the  Indian  Education  Act  program, 
pursuant  to  GEPA.  section  431(d)(1)  (88 
Stat.  567:  90  SUt.,  2231;  95  Stat.  453);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  LiatKtr. 

3447.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions for  the  law-related  education  program, 
pursuant  to  GEPA,  section  431(d)(1)  (88 
Stat.  567;  90  Stat.  2231;  95  Stat.  453);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3448.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics'  report  entitled,  "The 
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1984  edition,  pur- 
406* dKl)  (88  Stat, 
on  Education  and 

the    Secretary    of 


Condition  of  Education, 
suant  to  GEPA.  section 
556):  to  the  Committee 
Labor. 

3349.  A  letter  from 
Energy,  transmitting  the  quarterly  report 
on  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  pursu- 
ant to  EPCA.  section  165<b)  <95  Stat.  620): 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com 
merce. 

3450.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu 
cation,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
ending  March  31.  1984.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-452.  section  5<bi:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3451.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  on  the 
activities  of  his  office  from  October  1.  1983 
through  March  31.  1984.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  94-505.  section  204<a)  (96  Stat.  1824):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3452.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  the  period  ending  March  31.  1984. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5<b): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3453.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Inspector  General  for  the  period  endinK 
March  31.  1984.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95 
452.  section  5(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov 
ernment  Operations. 

3454.  A  letter  from  »he  Secretary  of  De 
fense.  transmitting  the  semiannual   report 
of  the  Inspector  General.  October  1.  1983  to 
March  31.  1983.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95 
452.  section  5(b)  (96  Stat.  750):  to  the  Com 
mitlee  on  Government  Operations. 

3455.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Immigration 
Judge.  Executive  Office  for  Immigration 
Review.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit 
ting  a  report  on  aliens  whose  deportation 
has  been  suspended,  pursuant  to  INA.  .sec- 
tion 244(c)  (66  Stat.  214.  76  Stat  1247):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3456.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  sp\- 
enth  annual  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
premerger  notification  provisions  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  October 
15,  1914.  chapter  323.  .section  7A(j)  (90  Stat 
1394):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3457.  A  letter  from  the,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  n<'t 
receipts  from  the  windfall  profit  tax  and 
their  disposition  for  fi.scal  year  1983.  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  96-223.  section  102(e):  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3458.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  potential 
effect  on  naval  operations  of  proposed 
leases  by  the  Interior  Department  of  off 
shore  lands  for  oil  or  g(is  drilling,  pursuant 
to  Publilc  Law  98-94.  section  1260(a):  joint 
ly.  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


3459.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Trsmsportation.  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  recommendations  she  has  received  from 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
and  her  responses  thereto,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-633,  section  307(b)  (95  Stat. 
1066):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  (jelivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Committee  on  Energy -and 
Commerce.  H.R.  5602.  A  bill  to  amend  titles 
VII  and  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  the  programs  of  assistance  for 
the  training  of  health  professions  person- 
nel, to  revl.se  and  extend  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  program  under  that 
Act.  and  to  revise  and  extend  the  programs 
of  assistance  under  that  Act  for  health 
maintenance  organizations  and  migrant  and 
community  health  centers,  with  amend- 
ments (Rep.  No.  98  817)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  5496.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  rename  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Services  Re.search 
as  the  National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research  and  Medical  Technology  A.sse.ss- 
ment.  and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ments (Rep.  No.  98  8181.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  riile  X  and  clau.se 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows; 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  5772.  A  bill  to  rescind  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  energy  .security  reserve  by  the 
1980  Department  of  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  and  for  other 
purpo.ses:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations: Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs:  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FISH    (for    him.self    and    Mr. 
Gekas): 
H  R.  5773.  A  bill  to  reform  Federal  crimi- 
nal   -sentencing    procedures,    and    for   other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  2996:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Cuiy,  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  MoLiNARi.  and  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  4110:  Mr.  Luken. 

H.R.  4559:  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Dorcan.  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  deLugo,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr.  Leijvnd. 

H.R.  4639:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Siljander, 
Addabbo.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Simon.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Davis, 
SoLARZ.  and  Ms.  Perraro. 

H.R.  4805:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr. 
Studds. 

H.R.  5081:  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mrs.  Boccs. 
Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missl.ssippi.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
Hopkins.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Myers.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Torri- 
CELLi.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Whit- 
ley. Mr.  WoLPE  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  5438:  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Hance.  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Ratchford,  and  Mr.  Derrick. 

H.R.  5529:  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  5603:  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  5724:  Mr  Oxi.ey. 

H.J.  Res.  209:  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Hamilton. 
and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.J.  Res.  528:  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Ratchford, 
Mr.  RoEMEH,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Martinez, 
and  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.J.  Res.  544:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Hunter. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Kasich. 
Vander  Jact.  Mr.  Biacgi.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
NETTA,  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
ScHULZE.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Kas- 
TENMEiER.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr. 
Hillis.  Mr.  PuRSELL.  Mr.  Siljander.  and  Mr. 
Sundquist. 

H  J.  Res.  563:  Mr.  Kramer  and  Mr.  Lun- 

CREN. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Pa- 
Mr. 
Mr. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 
380  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  City  Council  of  Cambridge.  Mass.. 
relative  to  the  Americans  who  are  still  listed 
as  mi-ssing  in  Southeast  Asia:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  May  31,  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Slaoe 
Gorton,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington. 


I  PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves, 
and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together, 
against  the  Lord,  and  against  his 
anointed,  saying,  "Let  us  break  their 
bands  asttnder,  and  cast  away  their 
cords  from  us,"— Psalm  2:  2,3  (KJV). 

Lord  God  of  history,  the  psalmist 
asks  a  penetrating  question.  Why  do 
people,  nations,  and  rulers  resist  Thee 
and  Thy  law?  Since  the  Tower  of 
Babel  mankind  has  been  organizing 
God  out  of  his  life  individually  and  in- 
stitutionally. Even  the  church  orga- 
nizes God  out  of  its  life. 

Dear  God,  let  that  not  be  true  of  the 
leadership  of  our  Nation.  As  our 
Founding  Fathers  looked  to  Thee  for 
protection  and  guidance,  so  may  we 
today.  As  they  depended  upon  Thee  to 
set  our  Nation  on  a  course  honoring  to 
God  and  dedicated  to  the  common 
good.  30  may  we.  Grant,  O  God,  that 
these  sacred  precincts  may  be  a  place 
of  divine  approval  and  blessing  to  all 
peoples.  In  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Amen.  ^ 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

I  U.S.  Senate. 

{  President  pro  tempore. 

Washington,  DC.  June  4,  1984. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Slade 
Gorton,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair, 
Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GORTON  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
bers should  be  on  notice  that  a  rollcall 
vote  is  anticipated  today.  I  expect  this 
week  will  be  a  very  full  week.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  session  on  Friday. 
and  I  anticipate  votes  on  Friday  as 
well.  I  hope  Senators  will  make  their 
plans  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
and  the  special  order  in  favor  of  Sena- 
tor Proxmire,  there  will  be  a  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  30  minutes,  after  which 
the  Senate  will  resume  the  consider- 
ation of  the  unfinished  business, 
which  is  the  bankruptcy  bill,  H.R. 
5174,  at  which  time  the  Packwood 
amendment.  No.  3112,  will  be  the 
pending  question.  I  hope  that  useful 
debate  on  that  matter  can  be  and  will 
be  conducted  today.  However,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  leadership  on  this  side 
will  ask  the  Senate  to  go  into  execu- 
tive session  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  Wilkinson 
nomination. 

I  do  not  expect  today  to  be  a  late 
day.  However,  Senators  should  also 
take  notice  of  the  fact  that  it  is  likely, 
I  think  virtually  certain,  that  the 
Senate  will  be  asked  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  during  this  week,  and  given 
our  previous  precedent  in  considering 
the  defense  authorization  bills,  it  is 
possible  that  we  will  have  late  sessions 
this  week  on  that  matter.  In  any 
event,  I  expect  that  we  will  have  votes 
on  that  bill  this  week,  and  I  am  afraid 
next  week  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  consulted  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  indicates  to  me  that 
perhaps  three  appropriations  bills  will 
be  available  to  us  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  at  least  one  of 
them,  perhaps  two  of  them,  are  likely 
to  be  reported  to  the  Senate  and  reach 
our  calendar  this  week.  I  will  consult 
with  the  minority  leader  on  the  sched- 
uling of  those  matters,  but  it  would  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  the  leadership  on 
this  side  if  we  could  get  at  least  one  of 
the  regular  appropriations  bills  out  of 
the  way  this  week. 


It  may  be  necessary  to  consider  waiv- 
ing all  or  part  of  the  3-day  rule  and 
the  1-day  rule,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
reach  these  matters.  But,  as  I  say,  I 
will  consult  with  the  minority  leader 
on  that  point  later  in  the  day. 

The  calendar  shows  that  the  energy- 
water  bill  was  received  by  the  Senate 
on  May  24.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee indicates  to  me  that  he  hopes 
that  the  energy-water  bill  will  be  re- 
ported by  his  committee  by  tomorrow 
or  Wednesday. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  schedule  this 
week  will  include  a  resumption  of 
debate  on  the  bankruptcy  bill.  In  all 
candor,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  we  will  finish  the  bankrupt- 
cy bill  today,  or  perhaps  this  week.  We 
will  resume  debate  on  the  matter  as 
soon  as  morning  business  is  closed. 

There  will  be  the  resumption  of 
debate  in  executive  session  of  the  Wil- 
kinson nomination  to  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals. 

The  defense  authorization  bill, 
which  has  been  reported,  will  qualify. 
I  believe,  during  the  afternoon  or  to- 
morrow under  the  3-day  rule,  and  the 
leadership  on  this  side  will  take  steps, 
after  conferring  with  the  minority 
leader,  to  qualify  it  under  the  1-day 
rule  as  well,  and  the  possibility  of 
taking  up  at  least  one  of  the  appro- 
priations bills,  most  likely  the  energy- 
water  bill. 

That  is  a  busy  week,  Mr.  President, 
but  this  is  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  between  now,  the  4th  of  June, 
and  the  29th  of  June  when  the  Senate 
is  scheduled  to  adjourn  for  the  July  4 
recess. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President.  I  do 
expect  rollcall  votes  today.  I  do  not 
expect  today  will  be  a  late  day.  I  an- 
ticipate that  we  will  have  votes 
throughout  this  week.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  session  on  Friday  with  votes  an- 
ticipated. 

I  do  not  anticipate  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion this  week.  I  do  expect  that  we 
may  have  late  sessions  any  night  tBis 
week  after  the  Senate  turns  to' the  de- 
fense authorization  bill. 

I  believe  that  about  summarizes  the 
schedule  as  I  see  it  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  be 
back  and  to  report  that  I  am  refreshed 
from  the  week's  break.  I  yield  now  so 
that  the  minority  leader  may  claim  his 
time  under  the  standing  order. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  outlining  of  the 
program  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  majori- 
ty leader  again  with  reference  to  the 
math-science  legislation  when  he  an- 
ticipates that  the  Senate  may  be 
taking  that  measure  up. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  his  inquiry. 
Until  I  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  chairman  of  this  side  tomor- 
row and  in  the  Republican  Caucus.  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  give  a  definitive 
answer  to  that.  It  is  still  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side,  howev- 
er, to  return  to  that  bill  at  some  point. 
I  cannot  respond  more  thoroughly 
than  that  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  also  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  what  actions  we  might  antici- 
pate with  reference  to  the  matters 
being  held  at  the  desk  for  further 
action.  That  appears  on  page  52  of  the 
General  Calendar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  asking  a  most  appropriate  ques- 
tion. In  all  candor.  I  had  not  realized 
that  the  matter  on  the  calendar  had 
reached  such  proportions.  There  are, 
just  guessing.  I  would  say  20  items  on 
that  page.  I  shall  ask  the  staff  on  this 
side  to  review  those  matters  and.  if  the 
minority  leader  will  permit,  to  confer 
with  their  counterparts  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  see  if  we  cannot 
figure  out  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  those  matters. 

I  hope  that  the  routine  is  not  grow- 
ing up  of  putting  these  matters  on 
that  calendar  by  unanimous  consent 
excessively.  This  is  a  convenience  for 
the  Senate.  It  short  circuits  the  regu- 
lar proceedings  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  often  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose. But  judging  from  the  size  of  this 
thing  today,  it  has  also  become  a  great 
reservoir  of  potential  trouble.  So  I 
shall  ask  my  staff  to  consult  with  the 
staff  on  the  other  side  if  the  minority 
leader  will  permit  that,  and  I  shall  try 
to  have  something  further  tomorrow 
to  discuss  with  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  shall  ask  the 
staff  on  this  side  to  work  with  and  co- 
operate with  members  of  the  staff  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

May  I  ask  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  if  he 
needs  any  additional  time? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  but  I  have  no 
need  for  additional  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  whatever  time  I 
have  left  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  institute  a  quorum  which  will  go 
live.  I  estimate  now  that  will  be  about 
2:30  to  3:30  this  afternoon.  Senators 
should  take  note  of  that  possibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  my  re- 
maining time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire) is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


OPTIONS  IN  THE  AGE  OF 
NUCLEAR  ARMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  important  issues,  I  think 
probably  the  most  important  issue, 
facing  this  country  and  facing  this 
body  is  the  policies  we  should  follow 
to  prevent  a  nuclear  war.  We  have  a 
number  of  options  that  we  can  choose 
from.  Unfortunately,  many  of  us  tend 
to  focus  on  a  single  policy  or  position 
and  support  it  without  as  much  con- 
cern as  we  should  giv^  or  the  recogni- 
tion and  consideration  we  should  give 
to  the  options  that  may  be  available. 
As  conditions  change.  I  think  it  is 
more  and  more  important  that  we 
should  consider  other  options. 

For  30  years,  the  United  States  has 
pursued  a  nuclear  arms  policy  square- 
ly based  on  deterrence.  That  is  our 
ability  to  retaliate  against  any  nuclear 
attack  with  a  devastating  second  strike 
that  would  utterly  destroy  any  attack- 
ing country,  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  policymakers  have  occa- 
sionally negotiated  partial  and  modest 
arms  control  treaties  to  limit  the  con- 
sequences of  nuclear  arms  on  the 
margin.  But  we  have  relied  almost  en- 
tirely on  an  ever  more  awesome  nucle- 
ar capability  to  prevent  a  nuclear 
attack.  We  have  vigorously  pursued 
the  arms  race.  We  still  do. 

What  other  nuclear  arms  policy  op- 
tions do  we  have?  Here  are  some  rang- 
ing from  those  that  would  emphasize 
the  military  strength  and  prepared- 
ness and  military  arms  buildup,  nucle- 
ar arms  buildup,  to  those  that  would 
rely  more  on  negotiations. 

First,  abandon  any  pretense  of  pur- 
suing arms  control.  We  would  do  so  be- 
cause we  assume  the  likelihood  of 
Soviet  violation  of  any  arms  control 
treaty  and  the  impossibility  of  reliable 
verification. 

Second,  we  could  push  aggressively 
into  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weap- 


ons that  will  prevent  a  successful  nu- 
clear attack  on  the  United  States  such 
as  antiballistic  missiles,  lasers,  and 
other  new  technologies  that  can  seek 
out  and  destroy  nuclear  missiles  aimed 
at  America.  This  policy— so  called  star 
wars— could  be  extraordinarily  costly 
and  also  destabilizing  because,  with 
both  sides  pursuing  it.  it  could  break 
down  deterrence.  An  alternative  policy 
would  be  to  strengthen  and  extend  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  stop  precisely  this 
kind  of  destabilizing  activity. 

Third,  we' could  begin  a  build-down 
policy  in  nuclear  arms  and  negotiate  a 
build-down  agreement  with  other 
countries  that  would  require  the  de- 
struction of  two  or  more  old  nuclear 
warheads  of  the  same  megatonnage 
for  every  one  new  nuclear  warhead 
substituted.  This  policy  has  great  sur- 
face appeal,  but  it  would  simply  shift 
the  arms  race  into  more  lethal,  more 
accurate,  and  more  deadly  weapons. 

Fourth,  we  could  follow  policjy  three, 
above,  but  modify  it  to  permit  the  sub- 
stitution of  mobile,  single-warhead 
missiles  for  stationary  multiwarhead 
missiles.  This  policy  would  tend  to  en- 
courage more  stable,  less  vulnerable 
missiles.  Neither  superpower  would 
have  to  follow  an  attack  warning  with 
an  instant  response  to  avoid  risk  of 
losing  retaliatory  power.  But  it  would 
lead  to  the  constant  improvement  and 
modernization  of  increasingly  more 
lethal  weapons. 

Fifth,  we  could  single  out  those  ele- 
ments of  the  arms  race  most  subject  to 
verification;  that  is.  underground  test- 
ing or  deployment  of  large  land-based 
missiles.  We  could  propose  negotia- 
tions with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  these  limit- 
ed areas.  And  we  could  continue  im- 
proving our  nuclear  capability  in  other 
areas. 

Sixth,  we  could  gradually  slow  the 
build  up  of  nuclear  arms  in  tandem 
with  a  build  up  of  conventional  arms- 
including  increasing  the  manpower 
size  of  the  Armed  Forces,  sharply  in- 
creasing by  a  factor  of  3  or  4  the 
number  of  tanks,  fighter  planes,  and 
naval  ships.  This  policy  would  permit 
the  renunciation  of  the  first  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  doctrine.  It  would  make 
the  defense  of  Europe  so  feasible  by 
conventional  arms  that  we  could  win 
far  more  support  for  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  freeze,  followed  by  a  mutual 
reduction  of  nuclear  arms.  This  policy 
would  also  increase  military  spending 
sharply. 

Seventh,  we  could  shift  our  reliance 
principally  to  arms  control  by  working 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  testing,  pro- 
duction, or  deployment  of  nuclear 
arms;  that  is.  the  reeze.  We  would  do 
so  because  we  assume  that  a  nuclear 
arms  race  would  lead  both  to  a  greater 
risk  of  accidental  war  and  exploding 
nuclear  proliferation. 

Eighth,  we  could  stop  any  further 
testing,   manufacture,   or  deployment 
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of  nuclear  weapons  tinilaterally.  This 
policy  ussumes  we  have  ample  nuclear 
capability  now,  that  our  nuclear  forces 
are  generally  not  vulnerable,  and  that 
we  can  retaliate  now  and  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  regardless  of  techno- 
logical changes,  with  devastating  force 
to  any  foreign  attack.  It  assumes, 
therefore,  that  any  further  nuclear 
arms  build  up  would  be  redundant  and 
waste  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  a 
year— accomplishing  nothing  in  the 
process. 

Ninth,  we  fcould  follow  the  policy  No. 
8.  I  just  mentioned,  that  is,  a  unilater- 
al freeze  but  only  for  a  specified  and 
limited  period— like  6  months  or  90 
lys;  meanwhile,  serving  notice  on  the 
„  .S.S.R.  that  we  will  not  test,  or  man- 
ufacture, or  deploy  nuclear  weapons  if 
the  Soviet  will  not. 

Tenth,  we  could  unilaterally  disarm 
nuclear  and  conventional  weapons: 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  nuclear  and  conventional 
arms  to  a  level  that  would  enable  the 
United  States  to  defend  our  couritry 
against  invasion  and  to  retaliate 
against  a  Soviet  attack  with  an  ade- 
quate deterrent,  that  is,  with  suffi- 
cient assured  force  to  destroy  every 
major  Soviet  city.  This  policy  would 
have  two  consequences:  First,  it  would 
prevent  a  nuclear  attack  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  the  United  States.  Second, 
it  would  cut  the  United  States  off 
from  its  NATO  allies  and  make  West- 
ern Europe  vulnerable  to  Soviet  black- 
mail or  Soviet  conventional  military 
attack,  or  a  Soviet  all-out  nuclear 
attack  on  Western  Europe  followed  by 
an  almost  certainly  successful  Soviet 
convoitional  mopup. 

What  I  have  listed  represents  some 
of  the  nuclear  options  open  to  this 
country.  It  appears  likely,  however, 
that  we  will  continue  to  pursue  the  de- 
terrence, first,  last,  and  always  option 
that  has  been  our  national  policy  for 
more  than  30  years  with  minor  vari- 
ations. With  President  Reagan,  arms 
control  only  occupies  a  secondary  role. 
With  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
President,  our  reliance  would  still 
center  on  deterrence  but  arms  control 
might  begin  to  occupy  a  more  signifi- 
cant role. 


eration  physically  untouched  by 
World  War  II  and  the  horrors  of  the 
German  genocide  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
crucial  that  the  memory  of  the  Holo- 
caust never  fades.  All  attempts  should 
be  made  to  insure  that  history  does 
not  repeat  itself.  We  must  teach  our 
children  and  our  children's  children 
that  what  happend  once  must  not 
happen  again. 

The  efforts  of  the  teachers,  civic 
leaders,  and  citizens  to  inform  our 
children  of  the  concentration  camps. 
the  Nazi-controlled  ghettos,  and  the 
attempted  elimination  of  the  world's 
Jewish  population  are  efforts  that  de- 
serve support  and  applause.  Every  step 
taken  that  reduces  the  chance  of  an- 
other Holocaust  occurring  is  a  step 
well  worth  taking. 

However,  Mr.  President,  a  giant  step 
this  Senate  should  and  must  take  for 
the  safety  of  mankind  is  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention.  The 
Genocide  Convention  confirms  that 
genocide  is  an  international  crime 
which  must  be  prevented  and  pun- 
ished. The  treaty  evolved  from  the 
anger  and  outrage  felt  worldwide  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  That  anger  and 
outrage  is  still  present  today.  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  will 
concretely  indicate  the  United  States 
full  support  of  the  international  com- 
munity's attempts  to  condemn  geno- 
cide. Thus,  we  can  help  insure  that  the 
world  will  never  again  have  to  teach 
its  children  the  events  of  another  Hol- 
ocaust. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LEARNING 
ABOUT  THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, more  and  more  educational  in- 
stitutions, from  primary  school 
through  the  university  level,  civil  or- 
gani^tions,  and  concerned  citizens  are 
holding  conferences  and  workshops  on 
the  Holocaust.  Many  of  the  workshops 
are  aimed  at  educating  teachers  and 
other  civic  leaders  to  inform  others 
about  the  tragic  events  and  valuable 
lessons  of  the  Holocaust. 

I  salute  these  programs  to  keep  the 
memory  of  the  Holocaust  alive.  The 
youth  of  the  United  States  are  a  gen- 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes  with  state- 
ments  therein   limited   to   5   minutes 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MARY  WOODWARD  LASKER 
CENTER  FOR  HEALTH  RE- 
SEARCH AND  EDUCATION 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
9,  1984,  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  5576.  a 
bill  referred  from  the  House  which 
would  designate  certain  lands  and  im- 
provements at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  as  the  "Mary  Woodward 
Lasker  Center  for  Health  Research 
and  Education."  This  happened  quick- 
ly because  the  majority  and  minority 


leaders  chose  to  expedite  the  matter 
and  not  subject  this  bill  to  the  custom- 
ary clearing  process.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  clear  my 
support  for  the  action  taken  by  Sena- 
tors Baker  and  Byrd.  while  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
significance  of  this  bill  which  was  de- 
scribed as  not  a  "substantive  legisla- 
tive matter  but.  rather  *  •  '  naming  a 
facility." 

This  does  not  do  justice  to  the  dec- 
ades of  voluntary  work  and  dedication 
demonstrated  by  one  Mary  Woodward 
Lasker  in  behalf  of  improving  our  na- 
tional investment  in  biomedical  re- 
search. Perhaps  no  other  individual 
citizen  has  devoted  so  much  of  her 
time,  energy,  and  resources  to  encour- 
aging Federal.  State,  and  city  govern- 
ments to  devote  funds  for  medical  re- 
search. Mrs.  Lasker  richly  deserves  the 
recognition  which  H.R.  5576  is  intend- 
ed to  bestow  upon  her:  that  is,  the 
naming  of  the  recently  acquired  build- 
ings and  land  on  the  NIH  campus 
which  was  formerly  part  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Visitation  Catholic  Convent,  in 
her  honor. 

As    chairman    of    the    Labor    and 
Human  Resources  Committee.  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  our  Federal 
health  programs.  The  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  stand  out  as  a  remark- 
ably successful  endeavor,  and  the  11 
separate    research     institutes,     along 
with  the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
and  the  Fogerty  International  Center 
constitute    the    most    successful    and 
productive  medical  research  enterprise 
in  the  world.  During  a  visit  to  the  Be- 
thesda  campus  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  in  May  1983.  I  became 
aware  that  the  convent  land  had  re- 
cently been  put  up  for  sale  by  the 
Catholic  church.  Recognizing  that  this 
was   the   last   opportunity   to   obtain 
land  contiguous  with  the  NIH  campus. 
I  brought  this  matter  immediately  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Labor-HHS    Appropriations    Subcom- 
mittee, encouraging  them  to  provide 
the  necessary   funds  to   acquire  this 
property.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
with     subsequent     efforts     in     both 
Houses  of  Congress,  funds  were  pro- 
vided to  obtain  this  land,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  there  would  not  be  a 
need   for   expensive   renovations   and 
costly   new  construction   in   order  to 
greatly  benefit  from  this  acquisition. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  have  contributed  in  some  way 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
acquiring  the  beautiful  stone  convent 
and  the  surrounding  11  acres  of  land. 
This  will  add  immeasurably  to  the 
beauty  and  function  of  the  NIH  Be- 
thesda  campus,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
more  appropriate  recognition  than 
designating  this  valuable  property  the 
"Mary  Woodward  Lasker  Center  for 
Health  Research  and  Education." 
Through  this  dedication,  it  is  my  hope 
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that  our  research  scientists,  adminis- 
trators, and  the  continuous  stream  of 
student-scientists  who  train  at  the 
NIH  campus  will  be  continually  in- 
spired by  the  accomplishments  of  this 
remarkable  humanitarian-philanthro- 
pist, Mary  W.  Lasker. 


MESSAGES     FROM     THE     PRESI 
DENT   RECEIVED    DURING    THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  24.  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  May  25.  May  30. 
and  May  31.  1984.  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate,  received  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  sundry  nomina- 
tions, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  nominations  received  on  May 
25.  May  30.  and  May  31.  1984.  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


ENERGY       SECURITY       RESERVE 
AMENDMENTS      OF      1984-MES- 
SAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED     DURING     THE     AD 
JOURNMENT-PM  145 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  24.  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  May  25.  1984. 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  the  "Energy  Security  Re- 
serve Amendments  of  1984."  legisla- 
tion to  implement  the  new  synthetic 
fuels  policy  that  I  announced  on  May 
14.  1984. 

This  legislation  reaffirms  the  Na- 
tions commitment  to  a  long-range 
program  of  developing  a  private-sector 
synthetic  fuels  industry  while  recog- 
nizing that  improvements  in  the 
energy  outlook  can  permit  us  to 
achieve  a  major  reduction  in  Federal 
spending  through  prudent  realign- 
ments in  the  program. 

When  the  Congress  established  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  in  1980. 
making  available  a  tota^f  $19  billion 
for  related  activities,  on  prices  were 
projected  to  reach  $75  to  $125  per 
barrel  by  1990:  America  was  dependent 
on  imported  oil  for  18  percent  of  its 
energy  supply:  and  the  memories  of 
gas  lines  lingered. 

Synthetic  fuels  held  promise  as  an 
economically  competitive  alternative 
to  traditional  fuel  sources.  Proponents 
of  the  current  law  argued  that  the 
Federal  program  would  have  little  or 
no  impact  on  the  deficit  and  estab- 
lished an  extremely  rapid  and  ambi- 
tious schedule  for  developing  a  com- 
mercial synthetic  fuels  industry. 


In  the  intervening  years,  the  energy 
outlook  has  improved  dramatically. 
The  price  of  imported  crude  oil  has  de- 
clined more  than  25  percent  since  I 
took  office,  and  our  oil  imports  are 
down  33  percent  compared  to  1980 
levels.  The  Strategic  Pctroltum  Re- 
serve, al  nearly  400  million  barrels, 
provides  more  than  80  days  protection 
against  a  total  disruption  of  our  im- 
ports and  over  200  days  if  OPEC 
halted  supplies— in  1980.  it  provided 
less  than  17  days  protection.  The 
energy  conservation  efforts  of  the 
American  people  have  far  exceeded  ex- 
pectations, further  enhancing  our 
energy  situation. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  major 
changes,  the  presumptions  that  under- 
lie the  current  synthetic  fuels  program 
have  proven  at  variance  with  the  reali- 
ties of  the  market  place.  It  is  now  ap- 
parent that  developing  a  commercial 
synthetic  fuels  industry  at  the  pace 
envisioned  by  the  Energy  Security  Act 
of  1980  would  require  enormous  direct 
budget  outlays  that  would  not  be 
offset  by  any  economic  t)enefits. 

Proceeding  down  the  path  set  by 
current  law  would  thus  result  in  the 
inefficient  use  of  billions  of  dollars.  It 
would  also  grossly  distort  the  market 
place  for  synthetic  fuels,  possibly  cre- 
ating an  industry  that  would  be  per- 
manently dependent  on  government 
subsidies,  not  the  commercially  viable 
industry  envisioned  by  Congress  in 
1980. 

The  Energy  Security  Reserve 
Amendments  of  1984"  reflect  an  effort 
to  strike  a  balance  between  avoiding 
wasteful  expenditures  and  preserving 
an  appropriate  national  synthetic 
fuels  program.  The  legislation  would 
rescind  $9  billion  of  the  $19  billion 
originally  appropriated.  It  would  also 
require  that  projects  supported  by  u.se 
of  the  remaining  funds  be  limited  to 
those  that  produce  fuels  whose  prices 
will  not  be  significantly  above  project- 
ed market  prices  of  competing  fuels. 

At  the  same  time,  the  legislation 
leaves  completely  intact  the  adminis- 
trative structure  for  the  synthetic 
fuels  program.  By  continuing  to  use 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  we 
can  avoid  unnecessary  delay  and  dis- 
ruption in  the  national  effort  of  ensur- 
ing synthetic  fuels  commercialization. 

Swift  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
make  a  major  contributipn  to.  reducing 
the  Federal  deficit  in  the  years  ahead 
while  putting  the  synthetic  fuels  pro- 
gram on  a  sounder  footing. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  expedi- 
tiously in  its  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  May  25.  1984. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  OPER- 
ATION OF  THE  ALASKA  RAIL- 
ROAD-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT-PM  146 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  24,  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary of.  the  Senate,  on  May  31,  1984. 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  tran.smit  herewith  the  1983  Annual 
Report  on  the  operation  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  as  required  by  the  Alaska 
Railroad  Enabling  Act  of  March  12. 
1914.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  975g). 
This  report  covers  the  period  from  Oc- 
tober 1.  1982.  through  September  30, 
1983. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  May  31.  1984. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COR- 
PORATION FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT-PM 147 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  24,  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  May  31.  1984. 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.'  as  amended  (47 
U.S.C.  396(i)).  I  transmit  herewith  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  for  Fiscal  Year 
1983. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  May  31.  1984. 


REPORT  ON  THE  STATUS  OF 
THE  ■  DOMESTIC  URANIUM 
MINING  AND  MILLING  INDUS- 
TRY-REPORT RECEIVED 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT- 
PM  148 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  24,  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  May  31.  1984, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 
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To  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursulmt  to  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  Section  23(a)  of  P.L.  97-415. 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
Authoriration  Act  of  1983,  the  "Com- 
prehensive Review  on  the  Status  of 
the  Domestic  Uranium  Mining  and 
Milling  Industry"  is  provided  to  the 
Congress. 

The  report  presents  information  on 
the  current  and  projected  status  of 
the  domestic  uranium  mining  and 
milling  Industry  including  uranium  re- 
quirements and  inventories,  domestic 
production,  import  penetration,  do- 
mestic and  foreign  ore  reserves,  explo- 
ration expenditures,  employment,  and 
capital  investment.  In  addition  to  pre- 
senting projections  of  industry  behav- 
ior under  current  policy,  the  report 
provides  projections  under  alternative 
policy  scenarios  in  the  event  that  for- 
eign import  restrictions  were  enacted 
by  Congress.  The  anticipated  effect  of 
spent  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  on  the 
demand  for  uranium  is  also  addressed. 
Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  May  31.  19S4. 


Romania   will   substantially    promote 
the  objectives  of  section  402. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  May  31,  1984. 


EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  WAIV- 
ERS UNDER  THE  TRADE  ACT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT-PM  149 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  24.  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  May  31,  1984. 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  F»re8ident  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  documents  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  402(d)(5)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  a 
further  12-month  extension  of  the  au- 
thority to  waive  subsection  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  402  of  the  Act.  These  docu- 
ments constitute  my  decision  to  con- 
tinue in  effect  this  waiver  authority 
for  a  further  12-month  period. 

I  include  as  part  of  these  documents 
my  determination  that  further  exten- 
sion of  the  waiver  authority  will  sub- 
stantially promote  the  objectives  of 
section  402.  I  also  include  my  determi- 
nation that  continuation  of  the  waiv- 
ers applicable  to  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania  will  substantially  promote 
the  objectives  of  section  402.  The  at- 
tached documents  also  include  my  rea- 
sons for  extension  of  the  waiver  au- 
thority: and  for  my  determination 
that  continuation  of  the  waivers  cur- 
rently in  effect  for  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  the  Socialist  Republic  of 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT— PM  150 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  24,  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  May  31,  1984, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  you  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  fiscal  year  1983.  This  report 
describes  research  supported  by  the 
Foundation  in  the  mathematical, 
physical,  biological,  social,  behavioral, 
and  information  sciences;  in  engineer- 
ing; and  in  education  for  those  fields. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
a  key  part  of  the  national  effort  to  re- 
vitalize our  capabilities  in  research,  in- 
novation, and  production.  Achieve- 
ments such  as  those  described  here  un- 
derlie much  of  this  Nation's  strength- 
its  economic  growth,  military  security, 
and  the  general  well-being  of  our 
people. 

I  hope  you  will  share  my  enthusiasm 
for  this  fine  work. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  May  31,  1984. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  24,  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  May  25,  1984, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 


H.R.  2174.  An  act  to  extend  the  transition 
period  under  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978;  and 

H.R.  5692.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  24,  1984,  the  en- 
rolled bills  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond)  on 
May  25,  1984,  during  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  24.  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  May  31,  1984, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  announcing  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  4249.  An  act  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Government  witnesses  in  criminal 
proceedings,  to  establish  a  United  States 
Marshals  Service,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

H.R.  4280.  An  act  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
improve  the  delivery  of  retirement  benefits 
and  provide  for  greater  equity  under  private 
pension  plans  for  workers  and  their  spouses 
and  dependents  by  taking  into  account 
changes  in  work  patterns,  the  status  of  mar- 
riage as  an  economic  partnership,  and  the 
substantial  contribution  to  that  partnership 
of  spouses  who  work  both  in  and  outside  the 
home,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  518.  An  act  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  administered  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
State  and  local  programs  of  pollution  abate- 
ment and  control: 

S.  24 li  An  act  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  American  Gold  Star 
Mothers!  Incorporated: 

H.R.  3547.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Mayor  to  accept  certain  in- 
terim loans  from  the  United  States  and  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  such  loans: 

H.R.  5287.  An  act  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  permit  ad- 
ditional funds  to  be  used  to  continue  awards 
under  certain  multi-year  grants: 

H.R.  5308.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  as 
the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia:  and 

H.J.  Res.  487.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  6.  1984.  as  "D-day  National  Remem- 
brance". 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  24,  1984,  the  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  on  May  31,  1984, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 
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MEASURES  REFERRED 


The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

A.R.  4249.  An  act  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Government  witnesses  in  criminal 
proceedings,  to  establish  a  United  States 
Marshals  Service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4280.  An  act  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
improve  the  delivery  of  retirement  t)enefits 
and  provide  for  greater  equity  under  private 
pension  plans  for  workers  and  their  spouses 
and  dependenLs  by  taking  into  account 
changes  in  work  patterns,  the  status  of  mar- 
riage as  an  economic  partnership,  and  the 
substantial  contribution  to  that  partnership 
'  of  spouses  who  work  both  in  and  outside  the 
home,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


of  Smoking:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  May 
31,,  1984.  he  had  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills: 

S.  518.  An  act  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  administered  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
State  and  local  programs  of  pollution  abate- 
ment and  control:  and 

S.  2413.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  American  Gold  Star 
Mothers.  Incorporated. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: •  ^ 

EC-3287?  A  communicatiofi  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  <he  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled ■  DOD  Needs  to  Provvde  More  Credible 
Weapon  Systems  Cost  {Estimates  to  the  Con- 
gress"; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3288.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transnTitting.  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1984  on  the  Olympic  Commemorative  Coin 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3289.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  'the  Export- 
Import  Bank  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  transactions  with  cornmunist 
countries  during  April  1984:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  AfOiirs. 

BC-3290.  A  communication  from' the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting. -pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  1983  annual  report  of  the 
National  Park  Foundation:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and-Natural  Resources. 

EC-3291.  A  communication  from  the  DC. 
Auditor  transmitting.' pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  rent  collection  procedures  in 
public  housing:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3292.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and. Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Report  on  the  Health  Consequences 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  11,  1984,  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  May  25,  1984. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2393  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  codify  in  permanent  law  the 
authority  und^c  anriaalr«ippropriation  acts 
for  Postal  SfTvicp  sectiti\y  personnel  to  ex- 
ercise the  powCTs  0?  special  policemen  o'n 
postal  property,  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
violation,  oi  regulations  governing  postal 
properfy.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98  488).  .J," 

By  Mr.  SIMPSOf^wrom  the  Committer 
on  Veterans  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

S.  2514.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  enhance  the  management  of 
Veterans'  Adnlinistratton  medical  treatment 
programs  by  providing  for  the  referral  of 
veterans  to  non-Vetera.ns'  Administration 
entities  and  arrangements  for  additional 
necessary  services,  to  revfse  and  clarify  the 
authority  for  the  furbishing  of  care  for  vet- 
erans suffering  frorn  alcotiol  or  drug  de- 
pendence, to  require  the  Administrator  to 
establish  the  position..of  A.ssociate  Director 
for  Posttraumatic  Stress  Disprder.  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  to  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  regarding  programs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  providing  hospice  and 
respite  care  to  certain  veterans,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Admmistrat6r.)of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  provide  tel^caption  television  decod- 
ers to  -totally  deaf  veterans  ip  certaiti  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-487). 

By  Mr-  HELM6.  from  the  Cpmmittte  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  2722.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School, Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  gt  1966  toi  reauthorize  certain 
child  nutrition  pro-ams  for  fiscal  years 
1985  and  1986  f  Rept.  No.  98-489)     . 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on' 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute:    . 

S.  2308:  A  bill  to  revise  and  extencj  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  provision  of  primary  health  care 
services  (R^spt.  No.  98:490). 

By  Mt.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Hurhan  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2559:  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Ser<-ice  Act  relat- 
ing to  health  prof es.%ions  educational  assist- 
ance rRept   No.  98-491) 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2574:  A  bill  entitled  the  Nurse  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1984'  (Rept.  No.  98- 
492). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
LatKir  and  Human  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2573:  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities (Rept.  No.  98-463). 


By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1531:  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 
public  school  facilities  before  and  after 
school  hours  for  the  care  of  school-age  chil- 
dren and  for  other  purpioses  (Rept.  No.  98- 
494). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2521:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fi.scal  year  1985  (Rept.  No.  98-495). 

By  Mr.  DENTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Latior  and  Human  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2616.  A  bill  to  extend  the  adolescent 
family  life  demonstration  program  (Rept. 
No.  98-496). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  2423.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  State  for  the  purp>o.se  of  com- 
pensating and  otherwise  assisting  victims  of 
crime,  and  to  provide  funds  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
victims  of  Federal  crime  (Rept.  No.  98-497). 

S.  2606.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal 
year  1985  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98  498) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  2014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  for  assistance  in  locating  missing 
children  (Rept.  No.  98-499). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

S.  1935.  A  bill  to  establish  an  interagency 
task  force  on  cigarette  safety. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  2689.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  certain  addition- 
al experts  and  consultants  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  provide  for  certain  po- 
sitions within  the  General  Accounting 
•Office  senior  executive  service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  24.  1984,  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  May  31.  1984: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  2723.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  military  functions  of  the 
"Department  of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
personnel  levels  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations  for  such  .fiscal  year, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  national  securKy  pro- 
grams for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  additional  views)  (Rept.  No. 
98-500). 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  394.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  2723;  referred  Xo  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  ^ 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Thuhmond),  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.J.  Res.  233:  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President's  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime  to  compel  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  in- 
formation (Rept.  No.  98-501). 

By  My.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment  and  with  a  pream- 
ble: 

S.  Res.  373:  Resolution  to  seek  the  discon- 
tinuance of  certain  practices  restricting  the 
free  flow  of  travel  literature  from  the 
United  States. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICl,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  387:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  401(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1868. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Robert  Michael  Isaac,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  10,  1987. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  SS3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  553,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
program  of  improving  the  quality  of 
education. 

s.  sss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  555,  a  bill  to  stop  the  prolif- 
eration of  "cop-ltiller"  bullets. 

S.  1069 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1069,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  limit  the  recovery  by 
public  utilities  of  certain  costs  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress  through 
rate  increases. 

S.  I5T8 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHWiTZ),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1578,  a 


bill  to  clarify  the  application  of  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

S.  184  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1841,  a  bill  to  promote  research  and 
development,  encourage  innovation, 
stimulate  trade,  and  make  necessary 
and  appropriate  amendments  to  the 
antitrust,  patent,  and  copyright  laws. 

S.  2078 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  was  acWed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2078,  a  bill  t*  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  States  to  plan,  develop,  estab- 
lish, expand,  or  improve  'State  and 
local  resource  and  referral  systems  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  con- 
cerning dependent  care  services. 

S.  2096 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  apd  the  Senatqr 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coshran)'  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2096,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit  investment  by  employee  bene- 
fit plans  in  residential  mortgages. 

S.  2143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2143,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
for  the  occupational  training  of  dis- 
placed persons. 

S.  2145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2145,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  facilitate  in- 
dustrial homework,  including  sewing, 
knitting,  and  craftmaking,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2266,  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

S.  2324 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were,  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2324,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  regarding  activities  direct- 
ly affecting  the  coastal  zone. 


S.  2423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2423,  a  bill  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compensating  and  otherwise 
assisting  victims  of  crime,  and  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  the  purpose  of  assisting  vic- 
tims of  Federal  crime. 

S.  2603 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2603.  a  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for,  and  to  revise  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

S.  2618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2618,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  promote  expansion  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  telecommunications 
products,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2692 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2692,  a  bill  to  exempt 
water '  conveyance  systems  from  fees 
and  conditions  under  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes, 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTipN  206- 

At  the  request  of  Mr.rTsoNCAS.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  froin  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
206,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
first  Sunday  of  every  August  as  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Peace." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  Danforth).  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
270,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  July  1  through  July  8,  1984.  as 
"National  Duck  Stamp  Week"  and 
1984  as  the  "Golden  Anniversary  Year 
of  the  Duck  Stamp." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bbrdick) 
were  added  "asv.cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolutiori287,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  January  27, 
1985,  as  "National  Jerome  Kern  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHWiTZ)  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOtfjTlON  296 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Ahiato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

'((Mr.  NicKiES),  the  Senator  from 
Mliine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from 
N*w  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Lax  alt) 
were  aflded  ^  cosponsors  of  Senate 

^.Joint  Resolution  W6^  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  June  14.  1984.  as 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

SENATE  JOXNT  RESOLUTION  J97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the  Senatof 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Sena-' 
tor  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen).  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr  Sar- 
banes),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  297.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  June  1984  as 
"Veterans'  Preference  Month.  ' 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsoncas.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure).  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 74.  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
encourage  and  support  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  in  their  struggle  to  be 
free  from  foreign  domination. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION    10  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
101.  a  concurrent  resolution  Lo  com- 
memorate the  Ukrainian  famine  of 
1933. 

AMENDMENT  NO    3  112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  was  added  as  a  co 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  3112  pro- 
posed to  H.R.  5174,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  U.S.  bankrupt- 
cy judges  under  article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  for  the  purpose  of 
making  certain  changes  in  the  person- 
al bankruptcy  law.  of  making  certain 
changes  regarding  grain  storage  facili- 
ties, and  of  clarifying  the  circumstance 
under  which  collective-bargaining 
agreements  may  be  rejected  in  cases 
under  chapter  11.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION         '394- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED WAIVING  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 


Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget: 

'     S.  Res.  394 

Resolved,  That.  pur^iUanl  to  .section  402(c)' 
of  the  Con«re.>»»ional  Budget  Art  of  1974. 
the  pro\ Lsions  at  .spTi ion  402' a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  «*ith  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  6.  2723.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriatioas 
for  fLscal  year  1985  for  the  Armed  Forces 
for  procurement,  for  research,  development. 
t.est.  and  evaUialwn.  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  lo  prescribe  personnel 
.strenghts  for  such  fi.scal  year  for  the  Armed 
Forres  anffcfor  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  such  fiscal  year  for  civil  de- 
fense, to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  Installations  for  such  fiscal  year,  to 
authorize  app.'opnalions  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  national  .security  pro- 
grams for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Such  waiver  Is  neces.sary  because  .section 
402ia)  of  the  .Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  provides  that  it  ihall  not  be  in  order  in 
either  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consid«T  any  bill  or  resolution 
which  directly,  or  Indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  nev^  budget  authority  for  a 
fpcal  year,  unle.ss  that  bill  or  resolution  is 
■pported  in  the  House  or  Senate,  as  the  case 
riay  be.  on  or  before  May  15  preceding  the 
beginning  of  such  fi.scal  year. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  pursuant  to 
section  402' c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  th«'  provisions  of  section  402<ai 
of  such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  S. 
2723  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMENT  MANAGEMENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
Computer  Matching:  Taxpayer 
Records,  on  Wednesday.  June  6,  at 
9:30  a.m..  in  room  342  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  oversight 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  to 
consider  Federal  land  management 
problems  in  northern  Nevada  on 
"Checkerboard""  lands.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  12,  be- 
ginning at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Reserved      Water,      Committee      on 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources, .  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC  20510^ 
cause  of  the  number  of  peoijl^-eXpect- 
ed  to  testify,  witnesses  will  be  placed 
in  panels  and  oral  testimony  will  be 
limited  to  5  minutes.  Witnesses  should 
provide  the  subcommittee  with  25 
copies  of  their  written  statements  24 
hours  in  advance  of  the  hearing,  as  re- 
quired by  the  rules  of  the  committee, 
and  75  copies  the  day  of  the  hearing. 
For  further'  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-5161. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CONGRESS-ACCESSORY  TO 

VIETNAM 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  20  years,  thanks  in  large 
part  to  some  revisionist  history  and  in- 
accurate rf'porting,  the  American 
people  have  been  led  to  believe  unre- 
stricted Presidents  have  involved  our 
country  in  dangerous,  immoral  and  il- 
legal foreign  wars.  Most  of  this  myth 
has  arisen  because  of  the  disastrous 
end  result  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In 
response,  the  Congress  in  1973  passed 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  in  an  at- 
tempt to:  One.  involve  themselves  in 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  foreign 
policy  and,  two.  distance  themselves 
from  the  end  result  of  a  failure  in  for- 
eign policy.  Regardless  of  this  act,  the 
Vietnam  war  was  endorsed  by  Con- 
gress for  many  years  and,  indeed,  it 
played  no  part  in  our  eventual  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislative  coun- 
sel. Terry  Emerson,  recently  presented 
a  speech  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion which  documents  the  involvement 
and  approval  of  Congress  for  more 
than  25  years  in  our  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam. Since  the  speech  is  very  well  doc- 
umented, it  needs  no  lengthy  introduc- 
tion and  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Emer- 
son's speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Congress— Accessory  to  Vietnam 
(By  J.  Terry  Emerson) 
I.  introduction 
As  an  Introduction  to  the  subject  of  Con- 
gress and  Vietnam.  I  will  state  five  theses 
drawn  from  my  review  of  the  history  of  the 
period; 

1.  Congress  was  an  accessory  lo  the  Viet- 
nam War.  Congress  knowingly  authorized  or 
ratified  every  Important  decision  to  expand 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  war  from  1949  to 
1970. 

2.  Congress  did  not  legislate  an  end  to  the 
war.  Congressional  votes  to  restrict  Execu- 
tive conduct  of  the  war  from  December  1969 
through  1972  did  not  bring  about  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam.  That 
decision  was  made  by  President  elect  Nixon 
before  his  inauguration  in  January  1969. 


•3.  Congress  did  not  deny  victory  to  U.S. 
milftary  forces  in  Vietnam.  Rules  of  engage- 
ment, imposed  by  civilian  managers,  did.* 

4.  -  Congressional  failure  to  enforce  the 
Vietnam  Peace  Agreement  contributed 
greatly  to  the  subsequent  catastrophe 
throughout  Indochina  and  to  Soviet  expan- 
sionism. 

5.  Congressional  experience  in  the  Viet- 
nam War  demonstrates  that  (a)  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  of  1973  would  not  have 
prevented  the  war  even  had  it  been  in  effect 
years  earlier,  and  (b)  Constitutional  checks 
and  balances  designed  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  still  function  decisively  in  the 
modern,  world.  For  l>etter  or  worse,  when 
sustained  public  and  Congressional  opinion 
turned  against  U.S.  support  of  any  non- 
Communist  forces  in  Indochina,  the  nation 
withdrew  its  commitment  to  the  war.  The 
outcome  was  not  immediate,  but  it  was  inev- 
itable. 

II.  PRELUDE 

The  tirelude  to  Americas  commitment  to 
the  Vietnam  War  begins  on  August  11.. 194 1, 
when  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  and^ 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  agreed  to  the  final 
text  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  four  months 
before  the  official  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  World  War  II.  The  third  princi- 
ple in  this  historic  statement  declared  that 
the  two  leaders  of  the  free  world  "respect, 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  will  live, " 
in  other  words,  self-determination."  In  the 
fall  of  1942.  President  Roosevelt  told  a  press 
conference  that  he  t)elieved  the  Atlantic 
Charter  applied  to  all  humanity. ^^  His  biog- 
rapher.   James    MacGregor   Burns,   writes: 

Again  and  again  Roosevelt  made  clear  that 
he  opposed  the  return  of  Indochina  to 
French  rule  after  the  war  .  .  ."  Roosevelt 
viewed  the  80  year  French  record  in  Indo- 
china as  "colonialism  of  the  worst  sort"^ 
and  he  sought  to  provoke  allied  leaders  into 
granting  the  people  of  Indochina  their  inde- 
pendence from  Prance.*  In  fact.  Dean  Ach- 
eson  tells  us  that  "during  the  war  the 
United  States  Government  had  furnished 
aid  to  indigenous  leaders,  notably  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  in  the  hope  they  would  make  difficul- 
ties for[the  Japanese." ' 

^       III.  FIRST  INDOCHINA  WAR 

By  1949.  Ho  was  in  revolt  against,  the 
French,  and  the  French  National  Assembly 
had  raliifjed  the  Elysee'  Palace  Agreements 
accepting  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  as 
independent  states  within  the  French 
Union.''  The  changed  circumstances  enabled 
the  United  States  to  view  support  of  the 
three  states  of  Indochina  as  part  of  our 
worldwide  resistance  to  Communist  subver- 
sion and  consistent  with  our  policy  of  sup- 
porting the  evolution  of  dependent  peoples 
toward  self-government.'  But  it  was  Con- 
gress, not  the  President,  which  first  set 
aside  funds  for  the  war  against  communism 
in  Indochina.  In  October  1949,  at  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Senate,  Congress  added  a  provi- 
sion to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
earmarking  $75  million  to  carry  out  Ameri- 
can policy  in  "that  general  area"  of  the 
world,  an  area  which  Senator  Connally, 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, expressly  said  included  "'Indochina." ' 
Congress  added  another  $75  million  for 
Indochina  in  July  1950,  following  the  North 
Korean  attack  on  South  Korea.  On  July  19, 
President  Truman,  who  had  belatedly 
adopted  Indochina  aid  as  his  own  idea,  re- 
ported to  Congress  that  he  had  ordered  the 
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speeding  up  of  the  military  assistance  to 
Indochina  which  Congress  had  appropriated 
a  year  earlier  and  he  asked  Congress  to 
show  its  support  for  his  Asian  defense 
policy  by  authorizing  the  new  funds  which 
had  already  passed  the  Senate  and  were 
pending  in  the  House."  The  money  bjll  was 
enacted  a  week  later.'" 

On  December  23,  1950.  the  United  States 
signed  a  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agree- 
ment with  France.  Vietnam.  (JSimbodia.  and 
Laos  for  deliveries  of  military  equipment  to 
the  three  states  through  the  French  Com- 
mand." This  military  aid  rose  to  over  half  a 
billion  dollars  in  1951. '•'  By  June  of  1952. 
the  United  States  was  contributing  more 
than  a  third  of  the  cost  of  the  military 
struggle  in  Indochina.'-'  The  amount 
climbed  to  40  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
year. '  ■* 

In  1953.  a  new  President  took  office.  In 
March  of  that  year  President  Eisenhower 
declared  Southeast  Asia  to  be  "of  the  most 
transcendent  importance  to  the  United 
States." '•■■  in  May.  however.  Congress  made 
a  deep  cut  in  the  appropriation  for  thai 
area.'*  A  report  by  Senators  Dirksen  and 
Magnuson.  who  had  visited  Indochina  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  testimo- 
ny given  by  military  witnesses  were  held 
secret  during  the  Senate  Floor  debate,  but 
were  said  lo  justify  the  reduction.  Apparent- 
ly, the  French  were  not  using  the  money 
solely  for  the  military  campaign."  Notwith- 
standing this  setback,  on  September  30. 
1953.  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
pledged  an  additional  $385  million  in  aid  for 
Indochina  on  top  of  $400  million  left  in  the 
earlier  authorization.'"  By  the  time  of  the 
Geneva  Agreements  of  July  20.  1954.  the 
United  States  had  delivered  $2.6  billion  in 
military  aid  to  Indochina,  plus  another  bil- 
lion dollars  of  economic  aid.  and  our  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  war  had  risen  to  almost  80 
percent.'^ 

IV.  SEATO  phase— second  INDOCHINA  WAR 

Ted  Sorensen.  in  his  memoir  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration,  slates  that:  "This  na- 
tion's pledge  to  assist  and  defend  the  integ- 
rity of  South  Vietnam  was  first  made  in 
1954."'  ■■">  While  not  literally  true  in  view  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  had  been  com- 
mitted earlier,  it  is  in  1954  that  we  can  begin 
to  see  the  depth  of  Congressional  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  War.  From  here  on  we 
will  see  that  Congress  clearly  knew  from  the 
start  of  each  major  policy  decision  what  was 
going  to  happen  or  could  happen  and  gave 
its  approval  in  advance  lo  the  war  escalation 
which  followed.  Far  from  being  the  inno- 
cent dupe  of  a  devious  Executive.  Congress 
was  a  full  partner  in  deciding  basic  policies 
during  the  entire  period  of  American  mili- 
tary engagement  in  Vietnam  until  1970. 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  the 
Geneva  Agreements  of  1954.  which  parti- 
tioned Vietnam  and  made  Laos  and  Cambo- 
dia independent,  nor  did  we  join  in  the  final 
declaration  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  but 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter  Bedell 
Smith  made  a  unilateral  declaration  for  the 
United  States  warning  that  we  would  view 
any  renewal  of  aggression  in  violation  of  the 
agreements  with  grave  concern  and  as  a  se- 
rious threat  to  peace. ^'  We  formalized  this 
policy  six  weeks  later  by  signing  the  SEATO 
Treaty  on  September  8.  1954."  The  treaty 
had  a  protocol,  signed  on  the  same  day, 
which  designated  Cambodia.  Laos,  and 
South  Vietnam  as  being  part  of  the  area  in 
which  aggression  by  armed  attack  would  be 
considered  as  endangering  the  safety  of 
each  party  and  in  response  to  which  each 
party  pledged  to  act  to  meet  the  common 


danger  in  accordance  with  itsjxJnstitutional 
processes.  2 

The  principal  Americ^rt'  delegates  at  the 
Manila  negolialionj./ included  Senators 
Smith  of  New  Jeps^y  and  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana^^i,..5'ttey'  and  all  other  Senators 
knew  oTthe  real  meaning  of  SEATO  before 
it  was  ratified.  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  testified  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  November 
11.  1954.  and  explained  the  treaty  in  detail. 
He  spelled  out  the  main  purpose  as  being  to 
deter  communist  aggression  and  subversion 
in  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  Indochina  and 
he  pointed  out  the  risk  of  war  with  -great 
clarity.  His  testimony  was  available  lo  the 
full  Senate  in  published  hearings  before 
that  body  considered  the  treaty  and  the 
Committee  report  circulated  before  that 
treaty  vote  included  quotations  from  his 
presentation. 

What  Secretary  Dulles  told  the  Senate 
about  the  treaty  is  this:  The  language  used 
here  .  .  .  makes  perfectly  clear  the  determi- 
nation of  our  nation  lo  react  .  .  .  armed 
attack  ....  As  far  as  our  national  determina- 
tion is  concerned,  it  is  expressed  here  ...  It 
is  &  clear  determination  of  our  national  re- 
solve,. .  .,""i-"  Also,  the  specifically  pointed 
out  that  the  treaty  arpa  is  defined  by  a  pro- 
tocol 'w^jch  brings  in  Laos.  Cambodia,  and 
the  free  porljon  of  Vietnam  as  treaty  terri,- 
tory  which,  if  altaciked.  would  be  under  the 
protection  cff  the  treaty  .  .  ."  -''• 

Secretary  Dulles  equated  the  obligation  of 
the  United  States  under  the  SEATO  Treaty 
with  the  pledge  of  firm  action  that  is  implic- 
it in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  fact,  he  rec- 
ommended to  the  Senate  Committee  that  it 
"adopt  President  Monroe"s  language  when 
he  announced  in  1823  that  any  extension  of 
the  European  system  to  this  hemisphere 
would  be  considered  by  the  United  Stales  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.""  ■ "  This^ 
formula  was  accepted  as  not  altering  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  President  and* 
Congress. 

Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey  responded 
to  Secretary  Dulles  by  saying  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  approach  "has  been  very 
effective."  as  well  he  might.-"  Every  school- 
child  knows  thai  the  United  Slates  has  in- 
voked the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  numerous 
occasions  lo  combat  foreign  subversion 
inside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Putting  the 
warning  given  by  SEATO  on  a  par  with  the 
warning  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  an 
open  invitation  to  Presidential  initiatives 
that  Congress  accepted  with  its  eyes  open. 

Senator  Smith  repealed  the  comparison 
during  Senate  consideration  of  the  treaty. 
He  explained  that  the  net  effectjifTirticle 
IV  "is  lo  serve  notice  now  and  forthe  future 
to  .  .  .  any  Communists  in  that  area— as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  did  in  the  case  of  the  Eu- 
ropean colonial  powers  in  the  early  19lh 
century,  that  they  shall  not  encroach  fur- 
ther on  this  area  of  free  nations.  .  .  .  They 
are  no  longer  free  to  isolate  and  absorb  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  one  by  one. 
Laos  or  Cambodia  or  South  Vietnam  or 
Thailand  cease  to  be  individual  entries  on 
their  timetable  of  conquest.  .  .  .  From  now 
on.  any  furlhlr  aggression  will  set  in  motion 
the  defense  potentialities  of  eight  na- 
tions."" " 

Senator  George,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  warned  that; 
"The  peril  to  the  southern  area,  the  free 
territory  of  Vietnam,  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
maining associated  states,  Laos  and  Cambo- 
dia, is  serious,  continuing  and  unrelent- 
ing."'" In  order  to  make  clear  to  the  Senate 
what  was  expected,  he  had  explained:  "To 
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the  extent  that  we  support  the  independent 
governments  of  Southeast  Asia  in  maintain- 
ing their  freedom,  therefore,  we  also  defend 
the  highest  interests  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  our  purpose,  Mr.  President,  to  give  ad- 
vance notice  to  any  Communist  nation  con- 
templating aggressive  action  in  that  area 
that  they  will  have  to  reclton  with  the 
United  States."" 

Perhaps  the  strongest  indication  of  Con- 
gressional awareribss  of  the  prospect  for 
direct  American  military  involvement  in 
Asia  is  found  in  the  concluding  words  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report  on  the 
SEATO  agreement.  This  statement  was  read 
into  the  Senate  Floor  proceedings  by  Sena 
tor  Smith.  It  declares:  'The  committee  is 
not  impervious  to  the  risks  which  this 
treaty  entails.  It  fully  appreciates  that  ac- 
ceptance of  these  additional  obligations 
commits  the  United  States  to  a  course  of 
action  over  a  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific. 
Yet  these  risks  are  consistent  with  our  own 
highest  interests.  There  are  greater  hazard.s 
in  not  advising  a  potential  enemy  of  what 
he  can  expect  of  us.  and  in  failing  to  dis 
abuse  him  of  assumptions  which  might  lead 
to  a  miscalculation  of  our  intentions.  "^- 

E^ven  the  question  of  whether  a  declara- 
tion of  war  would  be  required  l>efore  the 
United  States  would  respond  to  an  armed 
attack  was  explicitly  considered.  What  did 
"Constitutional  processes"  mean?  Secretary 
Dulles  testified  that  'the  normal  process 
would  be  to  act  through  Congress."  but  the 
President  would  act  on  his  own  authority 
when  "the  emergency  were  so  great  that 
prompt  action  was  necessary  to  save  a  vital 
interest  of  the  United  States.  "  "  With  this 
in  mind,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
rejected  a  reservation  to  SEATO  which 
would  have  prohibited  the  use  of  our  forces 
unless  Congress,  by  a  declaration  of  war. 
consented  to  their  use." 

Although  it  did  not  declare  war,  Congress 
authorized  and  ratified  United  States  in- 
volvement in  Indochina  in  numerous  stat- 
utes, well  over  20.  following  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  SEATO  Treaty."  Direct  military  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  t>egan  on  January  I.  1955 
with  budgetary  support  and  equipmenl  for 
the  Army  and  local  defense  units.  A  Mili- 
tary Assistance  and  Advisory  Group  was 
provided  in  February  1955  to  assist  in  train- 
ing the  Army  and  police  force. '"  In  May 
1960.  the  United  States  announced  we 
would  increase  the  advisers  from  327  to  685 
at  the  end  of  the  year."  The  Eisenhower 
Administration  also  spent  $300  million 
trying  to  create  a  pro- Western  Laos.'" 

The ;  Kennedy  Administration  went  fur- 
ther in  1961  and  1962.  in  commitment  If  not 
dollars.  In  March  1961.  President  Kennedy 
prepared  a  17  part  plan  of  Increasing  mili- 
tary action  to  prevent  a  Communist  con- 
question  I,iaos.  One  unit  of  Marines,  com 
plete  with  helicopters,  was  landed  In  Thai- 
land, the  Seventh  Fleet  was  altered,  and 
Congressional  leaders  were  briefed.''  The 
crisis  eased  in  the  late  spring  and  a  new 
Geneva  Conference  t)egan.*"  In  May  1962.  a 
major  Pathet  Lao  attack  near  the  Thai 
border  caused  President  Kennedy  to  offi- 
cially act  under  the  SEATO  Treaty  More 
than  5,000  Marines  and  Army  combat  per- 
sonnel were  put  ashore  in  Thailand  and  or- 
dered up  to  the  Laos  border.  U.S.  Naval 
forces  and  two  air  squadrons  were  sent  to 
the  area.  By  July  a  new  Geneva  Agreement 
on  Laos  was  signed  and  American  forces 
were  recalled  from  Thailand."  No  declara- 
tion of  war  was  requested  or  obtained. 
SEATO  was  authority  enough.  The  military 


assistance  mission  in  "Vietnam  was  Increased 
from  700  in  early  1961  to  2,000  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  to  3,400  by  mid-1962.  By  the 
time  of  President  Kennedy"s  assassination 
in  November  1963.  more  than  16,000  advis- 
ers were  in  Vietnam  and  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration had  sent  in  combat  support 
units,  air  combat  and  helicopter  teams,  and 
600  gr,een  berets.*' 

Before  undertaking  this  expanded  com- 
mitment. President  Kennedy  had  sent  Vice 
President  Johnson  in  May  of  1961  to  confer 
with  President  Diem  and  develop  recom- 
mendations for  a  joint  effort  "to  win  the 
struggle  against  communism."  Before  de- 
^rting.  the  Vice  President  discussed  his 
mission  and  its  purpose  in  detail  with  Sena- 
tors Mansfield  and  Fulbrlght  and  others  In 
Congress.*^  Also.  President  Kennedy  briefed 
Senator  Fulbrlght  before  the  Johnson  trip, 
explaining  the  possibility  that  American  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia  might  require 
military  forces.  Senator  Fulbrlght.  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
told  reporters  that  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration was  considering  the  possibility  of 
direct  military  intervention  to  counteract 
Communist  threats  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand."'  Senator  Fulbrlght  said  he 
■  would  -support  the  moves  in  South  Korea 
and  Thailand  if  they  were  considered  neces- 
sary and  if  the  nations  concerned  wished 
them."*' 

In  mld-1963.  there  were  some  calls  in  Con- 
gress to  cut  off  all  aid  to  Vietnam  after  seri- 
ous repressions  of  Buddhist  dissenters  oc- 
curred, but  the  Vietnamese  military  seized 
control  of  the  government  on  November  1. 
1963.  and  assassinated  Diem  a  day  later.'"' 
The  new  provisional  government  was  Itself 
overthrown  by  General  Khanh.*"  Solid  Con- 
gressional suppport  of  the  war  was'  restored 
with  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963  in  December.  This  statute  pro- 
vided both  economic  and  military  aid  to 
Vietnam." 

V.  GULF  or  TONKIN  AND  ESCALATION  PHASE 

This  brings  us  forward  to  the  Southeast 
Asia  Resolution,  often  called  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution.  "  President  John.son  had 
begun  a  program  of  covert  military  oper- 
ations against  North  Vietnam  in  early  1964. 
One  set  of  these  operations  was  small-scale 
strikes  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Navy 
against  North  Vietnamese  coastal  installa- 
tions. Another  elemerrt  of  this  covert  pro- 
gram was  U.S.  destroyer  patrols  In  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin,  with  Intelligence  objectives  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Soviet  trawlers  off  our 
coast.'"  In  the  memoirs  of  his  Presidency. 
Lyndon  Johnson  wrote  that: 

Senators  and  Representatives  designated 
to  oversee  our  mtelllKence  operations  were 
fully  briefed  on  the.se  South  Vietnamese  ac- 
tivities, and  on  our  .supporting  role,  in  Janu- 
ary 1964.  again  in  May.  twice  on  June,  and 
again  in  early  August.'  ' ' 

On  August  2.  when  our  destroyers  were  78 
miles  away  from  a  South  Vietnamese  strike 
and  30  miles  off  the  coast,  the  USS  Afaddoi 
was  attacked  by  three  North  Vietnamese  PT 
boats.  On  August  4,  the  Maddoi  and  the 
Turner  Joy  both  reported  that  they  were 
t)eing  attacked  by  torpedoes.'""  Action  re- 
ports from  the  destroyers  kept  arriving  and 
were  investigated  in  detail  Informed  by  his 
specialists  that  there  was  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever" that  an  attack  had  taken  place.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  met  with  the  Congressional 
leadership  that  same  evening  and  told  them 
he  believed  a  resolution  of  support  for  our 
entire  position  in  Southeast  Asia  was  neces- 
sary. According  to  President  Johnson,  he 
told  the  legislative  leaders  that  "we  might 


l>e  forced  Into  further  action,  and  that  I  did 
not  want  to  go  in  unless  Congress  goes  In 
with  me.'"  He  cited  the  precedents  of  the 
Formosan  and  Middle  East  crises  of  1957 
and  1958  when  President  Eisenhower  was 
backed  wtth  resolutions  adopted  earlier." 

Nine  Senators  and  seven  Congressmen  at- 
tended the  meeting,  including  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders  of  t)oth  Houses,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  several  Commit- 
tee Chairmen  and  ranking  Minority  mem- 
bers. Everyone  expressed  support  of  the 
proposed  resolution.  Senator  Goldwater, 
then  the  Republican  Presidential' candidate, 
was  also  reached  by  phone  that  night  and 
agreed  completely  with  plans  for  retaliation 
and  resolution. ^-' 

In  his  message  to  Congress.  President 
Johnson  asked  not  only  that  support  be 
given  to  Immediate  reactons  to  the  attacks 
on  our  destroyers,  he  sought  the  advance 
support  of  Congress  for  anything  that 
might  prove  to  be  necessary  to  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  all  of  Southeast  Asia.""^  Nor 
was  the  text  of  the  resolution  conditioned 
on  repelling  or  responding  to  attacks 
against  our  Armed  Forces.  The  text  was  spe- 
cifically linked  with  President  Johnson's 
plea  to  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  its  re- 
solve and  support  for  action  to  "preserve 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia  Treaty.""  ■"** 

Let  me  read  the  actual  language  of  the 
resolution  so  that  we  can  see  exactly  what 
Congress  intended  when  it  agreed  to  the 
legislation  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2  in  the  Senate 
and  416  to  0  in  the  House.  Section  2  slates; 
"The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its 
national  interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity In  Southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  in 
accordance  with  Us  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
the  United  Stales  is,  therefore,  prepared  as 
Ihe  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  forces 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense  of 
Its  freedom.  ""  (Emphasis  Added) 

Before  Introducing  the  resolution  >n  the 
Senate,  four  Senators,  Fulbrlght.  Hlcken- 
looper.  Ru.ssell  and  Saltonstall,  had  attend- 
ed a  long  White  House  dl.scussion  on  the 
subject."  The.se  four  answered  questions 
ral.sed  during  Senate  consideration  of  the 
resolution  on  August  6  and  7.  One  exchange 
IS  particularly  revealing.  It  look  place  be- 
tween Senator  Cooper  and  Senator  Ful- 
brlght. who  was  Floor  manager  of  the  reso- 
lution. Senator  Cooper  asked:  "The  Senator 
will  remember  that  the  SEATO  Treaty,  in 
article  IV.  provides  that  in  the  event  an 
armed  attack  is  made  upon  a  party  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
or  upon  one  of  the  protocol  states  such  as 
South  Vietnam,  the  parties  to  the  treaty, 
one  of  whom  is  the  United  States,  would 
then  take  such  action  as  might  be  appropri- 
ate, after  resorting  to  their  constitutional 
processes.  I  assume  that  would  mean.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  that  Congress 
would  be  asked  to  grant  the  authority  to 
act. 

"Does  the  Senator  consider  that  in  enact- 
ing this  resolution  we  are  satisfying  that  re- 
quirement of  article  IV  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defen.se  Treaty?  In  other 
words,  are  we  now  giving  the  President  ad- 
vance authority  to  take  whatever  action  he 
may  deem  necessary  respecting  South  Viet- 
nam and  its  defense,  or  with  respect  to  the 
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defense  ,of  any  other  country  Included  in 

The  treaty?" 

Senator  Fulbrlght  responded:  "I  think 
that  is  correct." 

"Theni  looking  ahead,"  Senator  Cooper 
asked.  "If  the  President  decided  that  it  was 
necessary  to  use  such  force  as  could  lead 
into  war.  we  will  give  that  authority  by  this 
resolution?" 

Senator  Fulbrlght  answered:  "That  Is  the 
way  I  would  interpret  it."  " 

Senator  Fulbrlght  added  that  should  Con- 
gress decide  the  approval  should  ever  be 
withdrawn,  the  third  section  of  the  resolu- 
tion provided  a  way  for  doing  that,  by  con- 
current resolution.  In  fact,  the  Southeast 
Asia  Resolution  was  repealed  in  January 
1971.  after  the  troop  escalation  had  halted 
and  sizeable  reductions  in  forces  had  al- 
ready begun  by  Presidential  decree."  But, 
at  this  point  in  time— mid  1964— the  major 
escalation  was  still  impending.  Nor  did  Con- 
gress shy  away  from  it. 

On  May  18.  President  Johnson  had  asked 
Congrels  for  $125  million  in  additional 
funds  for  South  Vietnam,  with  $70  million 
of  economic  aid  and  $55  million  of  military 
assistance."  After  the  Tonkin  Gulf  atUcks. 
Congress  outdid  the  President  by  providing 
a  total  of  $200  mllMon  in  each  category 
solely  for  use  in  Vietnam.*"  A  year  later,  in 
May  1965,  President  Johnson  sent  Congress 
another  appropriation  request  specifically 
related  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  it  he 
sought  a  large  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $700  million  to  support  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  His 
message  reminded  the  Senate  that  the 
SEATO  Treaty  ■committed  us  to  act  to 
meet  aggression  against  South  Vietnam." 
The  message  also  invoked  the  Southeast 
Asia  Resolution  by  telling  Congress  that 
less  thtn  a  year  ago  It  had  "said  that  the 
United  States  was  ready  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  meet  its  obligations  under  that 
treaty."  The  Presidents  message  concluded 
by  expl-essly  informing  Congress  he  would 
regard  a  vote  for  the  appropriation  as  a  vote 
In  support  "of  the  basic  course"  of  his  Ad- 
ministration's Vietnam  policy." 

By  May  1965.  this  policy  included  the  use 
of  U.S.  jets  against  the  Viet  Cong  In  support 
of  Vietnamese  troops  and  sustained  air  at- 
tacks against  North  Vietnam  military  tar- 
gets, the  Rolling  Thunder  Campaign."  Sev- 
eral Congressional  leaders  in  both  Houses 
had  been  briefed  on  these  activities.  They 
knew  about  them  before  the  supplemental 
appropriations  were  requested.*'  After  sus- 
tained bombing  of  the  North  began,  two 
Marine  battalions  were  landed  to  provide  se- 
curity .for  the  Danang  Air  Base.**  By  mid- 
April  1965,  the  approved  level  of  all  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnam  was  over  44.000.**  What 
did  Congress  do  about  it?  On  May  5  and  6. 
the  House  of  Representatives  approved  the 
entire  $700  million  of  war  funds  by  a  vote  of 
408  to  7  and  the  Senate  approved  it  by  a 
vote  of  88  to  3.**  The  President  signed  the 
bill  into  law  only  three  days  after  having  re- 
quested it.*' 

The  first  major  ground  combat  operation 
by  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  occurred  in  late 
June  1965.*"  But.  before  deciding  on  a  major 
Increase  in  U.S.  ground  combat  forces,  Presi- 
dent /ohnson  sent  Secretary  McNamara 
again  to  Vietnam  in  July  to  Investigate  the 
needs  and  the  situation  in  the  South.*"  His 
recommendations  included  raising  the  level 
of  our  forces  and  asking  Congress  for  an  ad- 
ditional supplemental  appropriation.'" 

Our  military  commanders  felt  they 
needed  50.000  more  men  for  immediate  pur- 
poses."    President    Johnson    writes    that 


before  making  a  decision  and  moving  ahead. 
he  invited  six  Senators  and  five  House  lead- 
ers to  meet  with  him  at  the  White  House 
the  evening  of  July  27.  1965.  He  described 
for  them  five  alternatives"  and  explained 
that  he  was  thinking  of  doubling  our  total 
forces  by  November  1.  The  only  expression 
of  strong  doubt  came  from  Mike  Mansfield, 
but  even  he  said  he  would  support  the  Presi- 
dent's poBtion." 

On  the  next  day.  July  28.  President  John- 
son opened  a  press  conference  by  saying 
that  he  had  ordered  to  Vietnam  50.000  addi- 
tional forces  immediately  and  that  more 
"will  be  needed  later.""  '■"'  In  August,  the 
President  formally  asked  Congress  for  an 
extra  $1.7  billion  in  defense  appropriations. 
The  Appropriations  Act  providing  these 
funds  was  approved  unanimously  by  Con- 
gress a  month  later." 

Nor  was  this  the  end  of  it.  Six  months 
later,  on  January  19.  1966,  President  John- 
son submitted  a  whopping  $13,1  billion  sup- 
plemental appropriations  request  chiefly  to 
meet  the  cost  of  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia.  U.S.  strength  had  grown  to 
184,000  in  Vietnam.'^  The  bills  implement- 
ing his  request  became  the  focus  of  open 
hearings  by  the  Senate  on  the  war.  In  fact. 
the  proceedings  were  nationally  televised.'* 
What  happened?  Once  again.  Congress  gave 
the  President  every  dollar  he  had  asked 
for." 

Also,  in  early  1966,  Congress  approved  an 
additional  $415  million  in  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  aid.  most  of  it 
meant  for  Vietnam."*  Before  reporting  the 
bill  in  the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  specifically  rejected,  by  a  vote  of 
14  nayes  and  only  5  ayes,  an  amendment 
which  stated  that  a  vote  for  the  bill  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  approval  of  any  Presi- 
dential action  in  Vietnam."  In  1966,  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  has  been  renewed 
after  a  complete  suspension  for  36  days  and 
President  Johnson  had  approved  a  major  in- 
crease in  the  total  level  of  our  forces  to 
383.500  by  the  end  of  1966  and  to  425.000  by 
the  middle  of  1967.""  Yet.  in  January  1967, 
when  President  Johnson  asked  Congress  for 
another  huge  investment  in  the  Vietnam 
War,  he  got  it.  This  time  he  sought  $12.3 
billion  earmarked  for  the  support  of  mili- 
tay  operations  in  Southeast  Asia.'""*'  As 
before.  Congress  approved  the  full  request 
and,  also,  declared  "its  firm  intentions  to 
provide  all  neces-sary  support  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
fighting  in  Vietnam,  .  .  ."'  "^ 

The  Congressional  commitment  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  continued  through  the  end 
of  the  Johnson  Administration,  even  when  a 
new  ceiling  of  525.000  Armed  Forces  was  set 
in  August.  1967  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending 
June  30.  1968."  In  the  words  of  President 
Johnson,  the  answer  may  be  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  public  was  much  aware  of  the 
well-publicized  views  of  a  few  critical  legisla- 
tors, it  "was  much  less  aware  of  the  equally 
strong  feelings  of  many  other  members  of 
both  Houses  who  believed  that  we  should  be 
taking  stronger  actions  against  the  North 
and  generally  doing  more  bombing,  not 
less."  "* 

These  powerful  leaders  and  the  majority 
in  Congress  remained  supportive  of  the  war. 
At  least  eight  more  Vietnam  authorizaiton 
and  appropriation  laws  were  enacted  before 
the  Nixon  Administration  took  office  in 
1969."  Although  President  Johnson  an- 
noiuiced  a  complete  halt  in  bombing  over 
North  Vietnam  on  November  1.  1968."*  the 
number  of  ground  troops  In  Vietnam  was 
still  rising  on  January  20.  1969,  when  the 


President  Nixon  came  into  office."  The 
actual  peak  of  troop  strength  reached 
543,000  in  April  1969.""  Thus,  even  in  the 
storm  of  campus  demonstrations  and  de- 
spite Congressional  hearings  critical  of  Ex- 
ecutive dominance  in  foreign  policy,  such  as 
those  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee held  on  "National  Commitments, " "» 
the  ground  war  was  expanded  through  1968 
with  Congressional  knowledge  and  approval. 

VI.  WITHDRAWAL  AND  PEACE  AGREEMENT 

Before  Richard  Nixon  was  inaugurated  he 
had  already  shared  with  Henry  Kissinger 
his  decision  of  withdrawing  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam  gradually  and  unilaterally.'"  Presi- 
dent Thieu  of  South  Vietnam  had  told 
President  Johnson  privately  in  July  1968 
that  he  believed  we  could  begin  withdrawing 
American  forces  by  the  middle  of  1969."  He 
repeated  this  belief  publicly  on  February  6. 
1969,  and  at  a  meeting  with  President  Nixon 
on  June  8,  1969."  The  first  American  troop 
withdrawal  was  announced  the  same  day. 
Our  commitment  to  unilateral  withdrawal 
started  with  25.000  troops  and  became  irre- 
versable.  The  United  States  had  begun  a 
program  of  "de-Americanizing"  the  war  and 
adopted  for  it  a  term  coined  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird.  "Vietnamization."  "^ 

In  March,  April  and  May,  before  any 
troop  withdrawals  commenced.  President 
Nixon  ordered  the  first  of  a  string  of  bomb- 
ing attacks  against  North  Vietnamese  sanc- 
tuaries in  Cambodia  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting American  lives  and  weakening  com- 
munist forces  to  the  maximum  iwssible 
extent."  Published  leaks  of  those  attacks 
helped  fuel  pressure  for  unilateral  conces- 
sions in  the  Paris  negotiations  with  North 
Vietnam,  which  had  finally  moved  from  pro- 
cedural to  substantive  matters  in  January. 
Eleven  anti-war  resolutions  were  introduced 
in  Congress  between  September  24  and  Oc- 
tober 15.  1969,  the  scheduled  opening  date 
of  the  so-called  Moratorium,  a  Series  of 
monthly  Vietnamese  peace  dj^monstra- 
tions."  Senator  McGovern  sponsored  a  reso- 
lution with  nine  other  Senator^  requiring 
the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  "now",  lim- 
ited only  by  steps  to  insure  the  safety  of  our 
forces.*  Senators  Hatfield  and  Church  in- 
troduced a  bill  calling  for  a  "more  rapid" 
withdrawal  of  all  forces  and  a  commitment 
"to  fully  disengage"  from  Vietnam.''  Sena- 
tors Javits  and  Pell  coauthored  a  resolution 
for  withdrawal  of  all  combat  forces  "by  the 
end  of  1970"  and  for  revocation  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Resolution.""  None  of  these 
proposals  were  acted  on,  but  Congress  did 
enact  a  prohibition  in  late  1969  on  the  use 
of  funds  "to  finance  the  introduction  of 
American  ground  combat  troops  into  Laos 
or  Thailand."'  " 

Yet,  general  Congressional  support  of  the 
war  continued  until  late  spring  of  1970.  Re- 
ports of  B-52  air  strikes  against  North  Viet- 
namese forces  in  Laos  had  aroused  cries  in 
Congress  for  publication  of  secret  testimony 
earlier  given  Senators  about  our  operations 
there.'""  but  the  real  storm  broke  after 
joint  U.S.-South  Vietnamese  ground  attacks 
were  made  against  North  Vietnamese  bases 
deep  in  Cambodia  during  eight  weeks  of 
May  and  June  1970.'"'  On  June  30.  the  date 
promised  to  Congressional  leaders  as  the 
deadline  for  the  operation,  the  Senate 
passed  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
which  directed  that  the  United  States  could 
not  retain  forces  in  Cambodia  and  could  not 
pay  military  instructors  in  Cambodia  *  con- 
duct air  combat  activity  in  support  of  Cam- 
bodian forces.'"*  An  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Robert  Byrd,  to  allow  the  President 
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to  take  whatever  "temporary  action"  he 
deemed  necessary  for  protecting  hves  of 
U.S.  forces  in  Sout|i  Vietnam,  had  been  de- 
feated on  June  11.""  The  vote  against  the 
Byrd  amendment  was  52  to  47.'""  and  the 
vote  for  the  Cooper-Church  limit  was  58  to 
37.""  The  amendment  was  delayed  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  and  wais  not  enacted 
until  early  the  next  year.  As  revised,  it 
forbid  the  introduction  of  ground  combat 
troops  or  advisers  into  Cambodia,  but  did 
not  prevent  the  use  of  U.S.  troops  in  border 
sanctuary  operations  designed  to  protect 
the  lives  of  American  soldiers,  nor  prohibit 
their  use  in  supervising  military  deliveries 
to  CamtHJdia.  "'* 

The  same  restriction  was  placed  on  our 
allies  in  1971.  An  amendment  to  the  Mili- 
tary Procurement  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1971  provided  that  the  statute 
shall  not  "be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
use  of  any  funds  to  support  Vietnamese  or 
other  free  world  forces  in  actions  designed 
to  provide  military  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cambodia  or  Laos."""  Little  noted 
is  the  fact  that  the  .same  statute  provided 
S2.8  billion  for  the  .support  of  Vietname.se 
forces.""  The  restriction  was  repeated  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
for  fiscal  1972.'°"  Again  Congress  reviewed 
its  basic  commitment  to  the  war  by  provid- 
ing another  S2.S  billion  in  the  same  law  for 
support  of  Vietnamese  forces  and  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand.' '" 

The  real  herald  of  what  was  in  store  is  the 
McGovern-Hatfield  amendment,  which  as 
introduced  in  August  1970  would  have  legis- 
lated a  U.S.  withdrawal  by  cutting  off  all 
funds  for  the  war  after  December  31. 
1971.'"  The  amendment  was  defeated  on 
September  1.  1970.  by  a  vote  of  39  yeas  and 
55  nays."^  but  similar  measures  were  re- 
peatedly introduced,  with  revised  dates  and 
increased  success  until  the  Paris  Peace 
Accord  was  announced  on  January  23. 
1973. "J  After  September  1970.  Congress' 
commitment  fast  became  an  impediment.'" 
Congress  continued  pressing  the  President 
in  1971  to  set  a  firm,  previously  announced 
date  for  total  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  even 
though  Secretary  Kissinger  had  already  of 
fered  one  to  North  Vietnam  in  a  secret 
meeting  at  Paris  on  May  31  and  had  been 
rejected."^  On  June  22.  the  Senate  passed 
by  a  vote  of  57  to  42  the  Mansfield  Sense 
of  the  Senate"  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  pull  out  all  American  forces 
within  nine  months  if  Hanoi  would  release 
our  prisoners.' '" 

The  final  version  of  this  amendment,  en- 
acted September  28.  substituted  for  this 
deadline  a  policy  of  prompt  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  all  United  Slates  military 
forces  at  a  date  certain",  subject  to  the  re- 
lease of  POWs  and  an  accounting  for 
MIAs."'  On  September  30.  the  Senate 
voted  for  another  version  of  the  Mansfield 
Amendment  calling  for  a  pull  out  in  six 
months,  instead  of  nine""  In  November 
1971.  House  and  Senate  conferees  dropped 
the  six  months  limit  and.  again  substituted 
language  declaring  it  to  be  "the  policy  of 
the  United  Slates"  to  carry  out  a  prompt 
and  orderly  withdrawal  .  .  at  a  date  cer- 
Uin."  "» 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  1971  a  majority  in 
Congress  had  formed  on  the  policy  of  with 
drawal  for  prisoners.  The  President,  howev- 
er, was  still  committed  to  tying  withdrawal 
to  cease-fire,  as  well  as  to  relesise  of  the 
POWs.  so  that  Saigon  would  have  a  chance 
of  survival.'-"  In  May  of  1972.  President 
Nixon  ordered  the  mining  of  North  Viet 
namese  harbors  and  mass  bombing  attacks 


north  of  the  20th  parallel,  including  Hanoi 
tmd  Haiphoiig.'-'  After  a  suspension  of 
bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel  in  late 
October.  President  Nixon  resumed  the 
t>ombing  on  December  18.  the  so-called 
"Christmas  bombing."  which  lasted  twelve 
days,  and  he  used  B-52s  on  a  sustained  basis 
for  the  first  time  over  the  northern  part  of 
North  Vietnam. '•'•  Henry  Kissinger  writes 
that  the  reaction  of  Congressional  leaders 
was  so  strong  that  there  was  "no  doubt  any- 
more that  Congress  would  move  rapidly 
toward  a  cutoff  in  aid."  once  the  legislature 
assembled  again  on  January  3.  1973. '  -' ' 

Hanoi  did  not  wait.  Negotiations  resumed 
in  Paris,  after  breaking  down  on  December 
13.  and  the  peace  agreement  was  initiated 
within  six  weeks  of  the  first  bombing. 

So  ended  what  little  wa-s  left  of  the  Con- 
gressional commitment  to  the  war.  Even 
before  Watergate  undermined  the  Presi- 
dent's authority,  the  Executive  had  already 
come  to  the  end  of  the  road  in  Vietnam. 
After  the  dimensions  of  Watergate  became 
know.  Congress  passed  a  series  of  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  President  from  enforcing  the 
peace  accord.'-'  The  con.sequences  are  still 
being  felt  today.'-' 
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lagr  Puint.  Holt.  Riijehart  &  Winston,  New   York 
'19711.  at  57 
'  Johnson,  id    at  53 
"Id.  at  55 

'   Sorensen.  supra  noie  20,  at  657  660 
'■  CRS.  ■.upra  note  19,  at  41 

'    ForeiKn  A.s.sistance  Act  of  1963,  PL   88  205.  77 
Slat    379.  approved  December  16.  1963 
'■  Joh.son  iiipra  note  42.  at  112  113, 
<ld    at  113 
Id    at  112   114 
'  Id  .  al    115    Formosa  Resolution,  H.J.  Res.  159. 
PL    84  4,   69  Stat     7    approved  January   29.    1955: 
Middle  K.1.SI    ResoluUon.  PL.  85  7.  71  Slat,  5,  ap- 
proved March  9,  1957    In  fact.  President  Eisenhow 
er  did  noi  ba.se  his  authority  lo  move  combat  forces 
into  Lebanon  in  Ihe  1958  crisis  on  the  resolution. 
Johnson    id.   at  116  117 
■Id    at  118 

'See  mi's.saKe  of  President  Johnson  reporting  to 
ConKre.s.s  on  attacks  in  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  110  Con 
GHESSIONAL  RECORD  18132iAugusl  5.  1964  I. 

PL,  88  408.  78  Stat     384.  approved  Augu.st    10. 
1964 

■  Johnson,  supra  note  42.  at  118 

110   Congressional    Record    18409   i  August    6. 
1964) 

•Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  Amendments.  P.L. 
91  672  sec  12  84  Stat  2053,  2055,  approved  Janu- 
ary 12,  1971  Repealed  Southea.sl  Asia  Resolution, 
effectivi'  clo.se  of  second  session  of  91st  Congress 

■  Congri-ssional  Quarlrrlv  Almanac.  1964.  Con- 
Kres-sional  Quarterly  Service.  Washington.  DC, 
'  1965',  at  30<l 

•  Foreit-n  As,si.^iance  Act  ol  1964.  PL  88  633.  sec. 
201ib'  78  Stat  1009.  1010,  approved  October  7. 
1964  Forcij!n  Aid  Appropriations  for  fi.scal  1965. 
PL  88  634  -.ecs  107  201.  78  Stat.  1015.  1017.  ap- 
proved October  7.  1964 

■  See  President  John.son  s  me.s.saKe  to  Congress 
requesting  additional  appropriations  lo  meet  mili- 
tary requiremints  in  Vietnam.  Ill  Congressional 
Record  9282  84  'Mav  4.  1965) 

'    Johnson,  .''upra  note  42.  al  122  132 
■■'  Id    al  128 
•'  Id    at  138 

■  Id.   at  141 

■■  111  Congressional  Record  9540  41  'May  5. 
1965 1:  111  Congressional  Record  9772  iMay  6. 
1965' 

■  Department  of  Defense  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation lor  li.scal  year  1965.  PL.  89  18.  79  Stat. 
109,  approved  May  7.  1965 

■  John.son.  supra  note  42.  at  143.  * 

■  ■  Id.  at  144  145 

Id    at  146 
'  Id.  at  148 
"Id.,  at  150  151 
' '  Id.,  at  153. 

■♦Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  for 
fi.scal  year  1966.  PL,  89-213,  Title  V.  79  Slal.  863. 
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872.  approved  Septemlier  29.  1965;  and  see  111  Cow- 
GRESSIONAL  RECORD  14500-14501  (June  23.  1965). 
21734  (August  25.  1965).  24262  (September  17. 
1965),  and  34573  (September  21,  1965). 
"Johnson,  supm  note  42,  at  246, 
'•  Congretsional  Quarterly  Almanac,  1966.  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
(1967).  at  1)3. 

"  Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  1966.  PL.  89-367.  sec.  301.  401.  80  Stat.  36.  37. 
approved  March  15.  1966;  Supplemental  Defense 
Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  1966.  P.L.  89-374.  sec. 
102.  80  StaU  78.  82.  approved  March  25.  1966. 

'■Foreign  Assistant  Act  Amendments.  P.L.  89- 
371.  sec.  3.  80  Stat.  74.  approved  March  18.  1966: 
and  see  112  Congressional  Record  4004-4005  (House 
proceedings,  February  24.  1966).  5541-5544.  (Senate 
proceedings.  March  10.  1966). 

"Report  No.  1060  on  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
Amendments.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 89th  Congress.  2nd  Session.  March  9.  1966.  at 
12.  suppleBiental  views  of  Senators  Church  and 
Clark:  Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac.  1966, 
Congressional  Quarterly  Service.  Washington.  D.C. 
(1967).  at  305. 
""  Johnson.  supr<j  note  42.  at  240.  246.  578 
• '  See  President  Johnson's  fiscal  1968  BU' 
message  sent  lo  Congress  January  24.  1967 
Congressional  Record  1350-1352. 

""  Armed  Forces  Supplemental  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  1967.  PL.  90-5.  sees.  301.  401.  81  SUt.  5.  6. 
approved  March  16.  1967;  SupplemenUl  Defense 
Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  1967.  P.L.  90-8,  81  Slat. 
8.  approved  April  4.  1967. 
" '  Johnson,  supra  note  42.  at  263.  370. 
»'  Id.,  at  168. 

"» Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966.  P.L.  89-583. 
sees  106.  108.  201.  80  Stat,  795,  799-802.  approved 
September  19.  1966:  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  for  fiscal  1977.  sec.  640.  P.L.  89-687.  80 
Slat.  980.  B97.  approved  October  15.  1966:  Armed 
Forces  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  1968.  PL.  90-22. 
sec.  301.  81  Stat.  52.  53.  approved  June  5.  1967:  De- 
partment Of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal 
1968.  PL.  90-96.  sec.  639.  81  Stat.  231.  248.  approved 
September  29.  1967:  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act  for  fiscal  1968.  sees.  501.  502.  802.  P.L. 
90-110.  81  Btat.  279.  307.  308.  approveO  October  21. 
1967  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for 
fiscal  1968,  P.L.  90-392.  82  Stat.  307.  311.  approved 
July  9.  1918;  Armed  Forces  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  1969,  sec.  401.  PL.  90-500.  82  Stal.  849.  850- 
851.  approived  September  20.  1968;  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  1969.  P.L.  90- 
580.  sec.  5J7.  82  Stat.  1120,  1136,  approved  October 
17,  1968. 
"  Johns«n".  supra  42.  at  578. 
"'  Henry  Kissinger,  White  House  Years.  Little. 
Brown  &  Co..  Boston  (1979).  at  235.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Clark  Clifford  said  on  September  29.  1969. 
the  level  of  combat  is  such  that  we  are  building  up 
our  troops,  not  cutting  them  down."  Id.,  at  271. 
••/d,.al578. 

"»  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  S.  Res.  151.  90th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  August  16,  17,  21,  23  and  September  19, 
1967.  Ttie»e  were  the  first  of  a  series  of  hearings 
begun  ih  1967  and  continued  in  1969  on  the  state  of 
Congress'  Constitutional  role  on  the  making  of 
American  foreign  policy.  S.  Res.  151  asserted  that  a 
national  committment  lo  a  foreign  power  required 
in  one  form  or  another  the  approval  of  Congress.  S. 
Res.  85.  9lst  Congress.  1st  Session,  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  original  S.  Res.  151.  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  on  June  25.  1969.  US  Congressiohal 
Record  17245. 

»°  Marvin   and   Bernard   Kalb.   Kissinger.  Little. 
Brown  &  Co..  Boston  <  1974).  at  127. 
•' Johnson,  supra  note  42.  at  512. 
""  Kissinger,  supra  note  87.  at  272.  274. 
"  Id.,  al  272.  ,  , 

»« /d..  at  247-249. 
•»  Id.,  at  290. 

••  S.  Con.  Res.  39.  91st  Congress.  1st  Session,  in- 
troduced October  9.  1969.  115  Congressional 
Record  2D397-98  (text  and  explanation).  30971. 
33838. 

»'S.  Res.  270.  91sl  Congress.  Ist  Session.  Intro- 
duced October  8.  1969.  115  Comgressional  Record 
29106-29116  (text  at  29114).  30659. 

••  S.  Con.  Res.  40,  91st  Congress.  1st  Session,  in- 
troduced October  14.  1969.  115  Congressional 
Record  29800-29803  (text  at  29800). 

••The  first  Cooper-Church  amendment  was  in- 
corporated in  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priatons  Act  for  fiscal  1970.  PX.  91-171,  sec.  643.  83 


Stat.  469.  487.  approved  December  29.  1969.  The 
prohibition  was  retained  in  the  1971  and  1972  De- 
fense Appropriations.  P.L.  91-668.  sec.  843.  84  Stat. 
2020.  approved  January  11.  1971:P.L.  92-204.  sec. 
742.  85  Stat.  716.  735.  approved  December  18.  1971. 
""'  Kissinger,  supra  note  87.  at  452-53. 
"" /d.  at  505-507 

""■See  text  of  Cooper-Church  amendment  at  116 
Congressional  Record  15556-57  (May  14.  1970). 

""■See  text  of  Byrd.  West  Virginia,  amendment 
at  116  Congressional  Record  19410. 
">«  116  Congressional  Record  19424. 
'"">  116  CoNGRi:ssioNAL  Record  22251. 
'"•Special  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971.  P.L. 
91-652.  sec.  7(a).  84  Stal.  1942.  43.  approved  Janu- 
ary 5.  1971.  A  year  later  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Symington-Case    amendment    which    limited    the 
total  numl>er  of  U.S.  military  and  civiliar^ersonnel 
in  Cambodia  to  200.  Foreign  Assistance  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1971.  P.L.  92-226.  sec.  656.  86  Stal.  20. 
30.  approved  February  7.  1972. 

""  Armed  Forces  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
1971.  Pi.  91-441.  sec.  502.  84  Slat.  905.  910.  ap- 
proved October  7.  1970. 

">"  Id.,  sec.  502.  84  Slat.  910. 

'"^  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  for 
fiscal  1972.  P.L.  92-204.  sec.  742.  85  Slat.  716.  734. 
approved  December  18.  1971. 
"»  Id.,  sec.  738.  85  Stal.  734. 

'"See  text  of  amendment  no.  862  al  116  Con- 
gressional Record  30464  (August  31.  1970) 
"=116  Congressional  Record  30683. 
""The  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Re- 
storing Peace  in  Vietnam.  24  UST  1.  January  27. 
1973:  Joint  Communique  implementing  the  agree- 
ment and  protocols.  24  UST  1675.  June  13.  1973. 

'"Henry  Kissinger  writes  that  from  the  vole  on 
the  McGovern-Hatfield  amendment  forward  the 
pattern  was  clear;  ■Hanoi  could  only  be  encouraged 
to  stall,  wailing  lo  harvest  the  results  of  ourdomes- 
tic  dissent.  "  Kiss'nger.  supra  note  37.  at  513. 
"»/d..  at  1018.  1044. 

""Amendment  no.  214  to  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act.  117  Congressional  Record  21307  (text). 
21308  (vote). 

'"  Military  Selective  Service  Act.  PL.  92-129.  sec. 
401.  85  Stat.  348.  360.  approved  September  28.  1971. 
""Amendment  no.  437  to  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  1972.  117  Congression- 
al Record  34244.  The  amendment  was  approved  by 
a  vote  of  57  lo  38. 

"»P.L.  92-156.  sec.  601.  85  Slat.  423.  430.  ap 
proved  November  17.  1971.  The  House  persisted 
throughout  1971  in  rejecting  all  specific  timetables 
for  ending  U.S.  activities  in  Vietnam.  Nedzi-Whalen 
amendment  defeated  158  to  255.  117  Congressional 
Record  20578-79  (text  and  vote)  (June  17.  1971); 
Whalen  motion  to  accept  Mansfield  amendment 
tabled  219  to  175,  117  Congressional  Record  22429 
(June  28.  1971);  Boland  amendment  rejected  163- 
238.  117  Congressional  Record  41807  (lexti.  41834 
(vote).  November  17.  1971;  Ryan  motion  lo  instruct 
conferees  to  agree  lo  Mansfield  amendment  tabled 
130  to  101,  117  Congressional  Record  47432  (De- 
cember 16,  1971). 

""  Kissinger,  supra  note  87.  at  1307. 
'■"  M..  at  1301. 
'"Id.,  at  1390.  1448.  1452. 
'"  Id.,  at  1453. 

""For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  several  legisla- 
tive prohibitions  on  military  activity  in  Indochina, 
beginning  with  the  Eagleton  amendment  restricting 
ttombing  in  Vietnam.  Cambodia  or  Laos,  and  the  re- 
jection of  military  aid  to  Vietnam,  see  Chapter  1. 
"The  Legislated  Peace."  in  Foreign  Policy  by  Con- 
gress, by  Professors  Thomas  Frank  and  Edward 
Weisband.  Oxford  University  Press.  New  York 
(1979).  pp.  13-33.  See  also  H.  Kissinger,  Years  o.f 
Upheaval.  Little.  Brown  &  Co..  Boston  (1982).  pp. 
338.  355-361. 

'"•  Henry  Kissinger  believes  the  impediments 
which  Congress  put  on  the  ability  of  the  Nixon  and 
Ford  Administratioris  to  enforce  the  peace  settle- 
ment "not  only  led  to  genocidal  horrors  in  Indo- 
china; from  Angola  to  Ethiopia  lo  Iran  to  Afghani- 
stan, it  ushered  in  a  period  of  American  humilia- 
tion, an  unprecedented  Soviet  geopolitical  offensive 
all  over  the  globe,  and  pervasive  insecurity,  instabil- 
ity, and  crisis. "  Kissinger,  id.,  at  88.« 


FOREST  MANAGEMENT  IN 

IDAHO 

•  Mr.    SYMMS.    Mr.    President,    the 

issue  of  forest  management  in  Idaho 


has  continued  to  draw  much  attention 
from  the  press  and  other  media.  One 
would  guess  from  a  typical  newspaper 
headline  that  there  is  great  contention 
in  the  State— pitting  pro-wilderness 
factions  against  the  timber  and  mining 
industries.  The  truth  is  that  there 
exists  a  much  greater  consensus 
among  Idahoans  as  to  the  necessity  of 
ending  the  wilderness  question  on  our 
forest  lands. 

The  Idaho  delegation's  bill,  the 
Idaho  Forest  Management  Act,  has  re- 
ceived a  broad  spectrum  of  support. 
My  office  here  in  Washington  has  re- 
ceived the  comments  of  ovej  6,000  Ida- 
hoans who  believe  that  new  additions 
to  the  State's  wilderness  system  are 
unnecessary.  These  letters  have  come 
from  individuals  of  many  varied  inter- 
ests and  from  numerous  different  pro- 
fessions. 

One  letter  which  I  recently  received 
expresses  particularly  well  my  own 
reasons  for  supporting  the  proposed 
legislation.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Lewiston,  id. 

May  18,  1984. 
Hon.  Steve  Symms. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Symms:  As  a  college  biology 
professor.  I'm  aware  that  the  money  I'm 
paid  comes  largely  from  Idaho  taxpayers, 
I'm  also  aviare  that  all  of  Idaho  education 
as  well  as  other  services,  is  currently  caught 
in  a  funding  crunch.  It's  in  my  own  interest 
that  this  crisis  should  be  solved.  That's  why 
I'm  concerned  about  large  addition  to 
Idaho's  federally  designated  Wilderness 
areas. 

As  a  biologist.  I  recognize  the  values  Wil- 
derness has  for  watershed,  for  animal  habi- 
tat, for  recreation,  and  for  serving  as  a 
touchstone  by  which  we  may  judge  our  suc- 
cess at  managing  developed  lands. 

But  as  a  teacher.  I  also  have  to  be  aware 
of  people  problems. 

Some  25  percent  of  Idaho's  non-farm  eco- 
nomic base  lies  in  its  timber  industry.  In  a 
state  in  which  the  Forest  Service  is  the  larg- 
est owner  by  far  of  commercial  timberland. 
this  means  the  availability  of  Forest  Service 
timber  is  vital  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
businesses  and  employees  who  pay  my 
wages. 

Idaho  already  has  nearly  4  million  acres 
of  legally  untouchable  Wilderness.  This  is 
more  than  any  other  state  except  Alaska. 
Further  large  additions  will  severely  crimp 
the  forest  products  industry— and  others, 
such  as  mining  and  grazing— who  rely  heavi- 
ly on  public  lands. 

Forest  lands  can  be  managed  successfully 
to  provide  both  the  continuing  economic  re- 
sources available  and  most  of  the  values  we 
seek  in  Wilderness.  It's  time  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance. 

Congress  should  put  an  end  to  the  20- 
year-old  Wilderness  struggle  by  declaring, 
"that's  enough."  Make  sure  adequate  pro- 
tections are  in  place  for  land  that's  released 
for  multiple  use,  set  Wilderness  limits  per- 
manently, and  move  on  to  the  many  other 
important  issues  facing  it  .  .  .  such  as 
proper  funding  for  education. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  M.  Baker,  Ph.D.« 
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THE  U.N.-A  MATTER  OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  following  article,  printed  in 
the  May  16  Baltimore  Sun.  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  ar- 
ticle, authored  by  Senator  Bob  Kasten 
of  Wisconsin,  explains  the  significance 
of  U.N.  voting  records.  Senator 
Kasten  convincingly  suggests  that 
voting  records  be  a  factor  in  our  con- 
sideration of  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
U.N.  and  in  our  foreign  policies. 

To  those  who  have  studied  firsthand 
the  U.N.  and  its  operations,  as  Bob 
Kasten  had  the  opportunity  to  do.  it 
is  readjly  apparent  that  the  U.N.  has 
become  the  world  stage  for  anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda  and  manic  denuncia- 
tions of  American  foreign  policy.  With 
limited  resources  available  for  Federal 
expenditures  for  foreign  aid.  I  believe 
it  most  important  that  we  target  these 
resources  to  countries  which  value  the 
same  principles  of  democratic  govern- 
ment and  individual  freedom  that  we 
do.  voting  records  are  strong  indicators 
of  where  U.N.  memt)ers  stand  on  these 
issues.  I  applaud  Senator  Kastens 
continuing  efforts  to  educate  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress 
about  the  true  nature  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  U.N. —A  Matter  of  Responsibility 

Washington.— It  is  surprising  that  colum- 
nist Carl  Rowan  consider  it  ■silly"  to  keep 
labs  on  U.N  voting  behavior,  especially 
ajnong  nations  that  receive  U.S.  foreign  aid 
t  The  Kasten  Plan  — Drawing  the  Line  at 
the  U.N."  Opinion-Commentary.  May  5). 

Contrary  to  what  Mr.  Rowan  suggests,  it 
is  not  'a  bad  idea"  to  use  voting  behavior  in 
the  U.N.  as  one  factor  in  determining  for- 
eign assistance  for  countries  that  profess  to 
l>e  our  friends,  even  our  allies.  It  is  a  matter 
of  accountability. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  responsibility  or  irre- 
sponsibility. Mr.  Rowan  really  cannot  have 
It  both  ways.  Either  we  take  the  U.N.  .seri- 
ously, in  which  case  the  voting  behavior  of 
■friends"  and  "allies"  does  count  for  some- 
thing. Or.  if  it's  all  just  "silly"  theater  of 
the  absurd,  then  we  should  consider  cutting 
our  losses  and  treat  the  U.N.  as  irrelevant  to 
basic  U.S.  national  interests. 

In  1982.  President  Reagan  appointed  me 
to  serve  as  a  U.S.  delegate  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  When  I  got 
there.  I  found  that  for  the  past  two  decades 
the  U.N.  had  become  the  pre-eminent  inter- 
national forum  for  anti-American  activity.  I 
was  especially  concerned  tiecause  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Operations  Ap 
propriations  Subcommittee.  I  know  all  too 
well  that  the  United  States  pours  more  than 
SI  billion  into  the  U.N.  each  year  had  an- 
other $12  billion  into  foreign  aid  programs. 
There  are  158  countries  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  yet  the  United  States  pays  25  per- 
cent of  the  bill. 

In  his  commentary.  Rowan  refers  to  a  new- 
policy  resulting  from  legislation  I  sponsored 
under  which  the  State  Department  is  re- 
quired to  provide  the  president  and  Con- 
gress with  a  report  each  each  year  on  U.N. 
voting  practices.  My  direct  experience  with 
the  abuses  suffered  by  the  United  States  at 
the  U.N.  led  me  to  l)elieve  that  Congress 
simply  must  take  a  more  active  role  in  moni- 
toring U.N.  votes  activities. 


The  first  report  was  recently  released  by 
the  State  Department.  It  was  full  of  out- 
landish examples  of  just  how  blatant  the 
anti-American  behavior  is  at  the  U.N.  and 
how  poorly— almost  contemptuously— the 
United  Slates  is  being  treated. 

Most  Americans  are  generally  aware  of 
the  decline  in  US.  influence  at  the  United 
Nations,  but  most  would  be  upset,  as  I  was, 
to  experience  at  first  hand  the  shocking 
anti-American  rhetoric  and  voting  there. 

Furthermore,  it  is  wrong  for  Mr.  Rowan 
to  suggest  that  I  believe  U.N.  voting  prac- 
tices should  be  the  sole  criterion  for  receiv- 
ing US.  foreign  aid.  In  the  first  of  a  series 
of  speeches  highlighting  the  contents  of  the 
report,  I  said,  "I  wish  to  be  clear  that  I  am 
fully  in  accord  with  Ambassador  [Jeane] 
Kirkpatrick's  position  as  expressed  in  a 
statement  before  my  appropriations  sub- 
committee that  U.N.  voting  practices  ought 
not  to  be  the  only,  nor  necessarily  even  the 
major,  consideration  in  our  aid  policies.  Nev- 
ertheless, these  voting  practices  must  seri- 
ously be  taken  into  account. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  we  have  a 
tool  by  which  we  can  effectively  study  the 
voting  l)ehavior  of  individual  members  of 
the  U.N.  Congress  and  the  American  people 
will  ultimately  benefit  from  the  availability 
of  this  information.  So  will  our  national  in- 
terests.* 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  INTER- 
FRATERNITY  CONFERENCES 
75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ITS 
FOUNDING 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  National  Inter- 
fraternity  Conference  (NIC)  as  it  is 
celebrating  the  75th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  in  1909.  The  NIC  is  an  orga- 
nization that  is  composed  of  56  college 
fraternities,  representing  3  million 
members  on  more  than  650  college 
campuses  across  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  NIC  is  an  organization 
dedicated  to  fostering  the  highest 
ideals  in  fraternity  chapters— ideals 
such  as  scholarship,  leadership,  friend- 
ship, and  student  development. 

The  college  fraternity  is  truly  an 
American  institution— dating  back  to 
December  of  1776  in  Williamsburg.  Va. 
Since  that  time,  the  college  fraternity 
has  served  as  a  breeding  ground  for  in- 
dividuals entering  vital  positions  in 
our  society. 

It  is  the  leadership  training  available 
in  college  fraternities  that  has  proven 
so  beneficial  to  alumni  who  have  gone 
on  to  become  leaders  in  business,  sci- 
ence, religion,  education,  and  govern- 
ment. However,  in  no  other  field  does 
fraternity  leadership  training  seem  to 
prove  more  beneficial  than  in  public 
service.  Twenty-three  U.S.  Presidents 
were  members  of  college  fraternities, 
including  President  Reagan.  Most  U.S. 
Vice  Presidents  were  members  of  fra- 
ternities, including  Vice  President 
Bush. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  143  Congress- 
men and  52  Senators  were  members  of 
college  fraternities.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
possible  to  go  through  all  levels  of 
public  service  and  find  individuals  that 


have  had  experience  in  college  frater- 
nities. 

Furthermore,  college  fraternities  are 
active  in  local  conununity  organiza- 
tions. In  a  recent  report  to  President 
Reagan's  Task  Force  on  Private  Sector 
Initiatives,  a  NIC  study  revealed  that 
college  fraternities  annually  raise 
more  than  $7  million  and  provide  over 
1  million  man-hours  of  time  to  a  wide 
variety  of  charitable,  social  service, 
and  medical  research  agencies. 

In  addition  to  philanthropic  activi- 
ties, fraternities  provide  benefits  to 
colleges  and  universities  hosting  fra- 
ternity systems.  In  most  cases,  frater- 
nities provide  a  variety  of  housing  op- 
portunities and  student  activities.  One 
study  showed  that  members  of  college 
fraternities  are  more  satisfied  with 
their  college  experiences,  while  many 
surveys  have  shown  that  fraternity 
alumni  are  more  loyal  to  their  alma 
maters  in  the  form  of  future  financial 
support  and  recommendations  of  po- 
tential students  to  their  colleges  or 
universities. 

Another  area  in  which  the  NIC  is 
playing  an  active  role  is  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  hazing  and  its  active  support 
for  alcohol  education  programs.  The 
57  members  of  the  NIC  have  endorsed 
a  resolution  against  hazing  and  illegal 
preinitialion  activities. 

More  recently,  at  its  1983  annual 
meeting,  the  NIC  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  resolution  calling  for  the 
lawful  and  responsible  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  The  resolution  calls  for 
continuing  support  and  development 
of  alcohol  education  programs  to  help 
combat  the  nationwide  problem  of  al- 
cohol abuse  among  college  students. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  National  Interfraternity  Confer- 
ence should  be  congratulated  on  its 
75th  anniversary  and  the  conference 
and  its  member  fraternities  commend- 
ed for  the  benefits  they  provide  to  our 
society.  The  combination  of  benefits 
to  students,  colleges  and  universities, 
and  social  service  agencies  is  proof 
that  the  American  college  fraternity 
system  deserves  our  appreciation. 

As  a  loyal  member  of  the  Alpha  Chi 
Rho  chapter  of  Syracuse  University,  I 
believe  that  my  fraternity  experience 
has  been  beneficial  in  my  development 
as  a  student,  and  as  an  adult  and  citi- 
zen. Like  so  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
government  service,  I  believe  my  fran- 
ternity  experience  contributes  to  my 
work  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  con- 
gratulate the  National  Interfraternity 
Conference  on  75  years  of  service  to 
young  men.  colleges  and  universities, 
and  the  Nation. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 
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A  PORTRAIT  OP  THE 
SAKHAROVS 


•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  men 
and  women  of  good  will  around  the 
world  continue  to  follow  closely  devel- 
opments concerning  Drs.  Yelena 
Bonner  and  Andrei  Sakharov  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Most  recently,  it  has 
been  reported  that  Dr.  Sakharov,  who 
began  a  hunger  strike  on  May  2,  was 
taken  to  a  hospital  shortly  thereafter. 
Few  details  are  available. 

Indeed,  because  no  foreigners  are 
permitted  in  the  city  of  Gorky,  to 
which  Dr.  Sakharov  has  been  confined 
for  the  last  4  years,  and  because  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  is 
made  terribly  difficult  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities, we  have  rarely  been  able  to 
keep  close  track  of  the  Sakharovs' 
lives.  But  today  I  have  been  given  a 
document  that  sheds  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  the  tragic  circumstances  into 
which  the  Sakharovs  have  been 
forced.  Dr.  Jeremy  Stone  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  American  Scientists  has  pro- 
vided me  with  an  interview  conducted 
in  February  with  a  recent  emigre  from 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Natal'ya  Viktorovna 
Hesse,  who  is  an  old  and  trusted  frieijd 
of  the  Sakharov  family. 

Natal'ya  Hesse  has  known  Yelena 
Bonner  for  over  30  years,  and  Andrei 
Sakharov  since  1970.  She  has  visited 
the  couple  in  Gorky  on  seven  occa- 
sions, and  has  stayed  with  them  for 
periods  up  to  1  month.  Before  she  left 
the  Soviet  Union,  she  met  spcretly 
with  Saknarov  in  Gorky  and  visited 
Bonner  in  Moscow. 

Ms.  Hesse's  portrait  of  the  Sakhar- 
ovs in  internal  exile  is  moving  and  dis- 
turbing. Among  other  things,  she  de- 
scribes to  interviewer  Vladimir  Tolz 
the  evident  deterioration  in  the  health 
of  Drs.  Bonner  and  Sakharov  early 
this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  English 
translation  of  this  interview,  conduct- 
ed in  Russian,  be  inserted  into  the 
Record. 

The  interview  follows: 
Interview 

Tolz.  Natal'ya  Viktorovna,  you  are  some- 
one who  has  recently  seen  Andrei  Sakharov. 
Please  tell  us  about  your  meeting  with  him. 

Hesse.  This  was  our  seventh  meeting  over 
the  past  few  years  since  his  forced  exile  to 
Gorky.  In  this  case,  as  also  in  the  case  of  six 
other  meetings  (I  will  talk  about  the  first 
one  separately),  the  meeting  took  place  on 
the  street,  at  a  prearranged  place  and  a  pre- 
arranged time.  We  didn't  have  much  time.  I 
already  knew  that  I  would  be  going  away 
and  I  came  to  say  goodbye  to  him.  He  has 
aged  much,  he  is  full  of  worries  concerning 
the  state  of  health  of  his  wife,  Yelena  .  .  . 
But  he  is  not  broken,  he  is  not  l>ending;  he 
is  full  of  worry  and  he  is  physically  weak; 
but  he  is  strong  in  spirit  as  always.  He  con- 
tinues to  be  the  voice  of  Russia's  conscience, 
which  has  been  awakened  and  will  not  quiet 
down.  And  he  always  brings  within  hiift  the 
free  word  and  the  free  thought  that  our 
Russia  misses  so  much. 

Between  incoherent  and  hurried  ex- 
changes—because we  had  only  a  few  hours 


at  our  disposal— between  some  trivia  and  im- 
portant topics— which  we  touched  upon 
sometimes  in  more  detail,  sometimes  with 
laughter  and  in  sorrow— between  questions 
alwut  the  life  of  our  dear  ones— who  have 
been  arrested,  whose  homes  have  been 
searched— we  recalled  Orwell,  and  I  think 
this  was  not  incidental.  We  have  lived  to  see 
the  year,  predicted  by  Orwell— 1984.  And  it 
may  seem  strange  to  a  Western  person,  it 
may  seem  that  Orwell  has  nothing  to  do 
with  real  life,  that  his  fearsome  Utopia  still 
remains  in  a  Utopia  or  maybe  an  anti-utopia. 
However,  the  Soviet  authorities— our  dear 
KGB— have  overtaken  Orwell  by  four  whole 
years:  in  1980,  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his 
wife,  Yelena  Bonner,  were  plunged  into  a 
world  that  surpassed  Orwell's  nightmarish 
fantasies. 

I  can  tell  you  about  this  in  greater  detail. 
I  will  try  to  explain  concretely  what  I  have 
in  mind.  In  1980,  I  had  some  luck,  having  ar- 
rived in  Gorky  on  January  25,  1980,  immedi- 
ately after  the  seizure  and  forced  transpor- 
tation of  Andrei  to  Gorky.  His  routine  at 
that  time  had  not  been  set  yet;  the  authori- 
ties didn't  know  yet  how  to  organize  it,  and 
I  was  able  to  stay  with  them  for  one  whole 
month.  Their  whole  apartment  is  bugged, 
there  isn't  a  corner  where  one  couldn't 
listen  to  each  sigh,  each  cough,  each  foot- 
step, not  to  speak  of  conversations.  Only 
thoughts  can  remain  secret,  if  they  haven't 
been  put  down  on  paper,  because  if  the  Sak- 
harovs go  to  the  bakery  or  to  the  post  office 
to  mail  a  letter,  the  KGB  agents  will  search 
the  place— they  will  either  photograph  or 
steal  the  written  thought. 

Andrei  with  his  weak  heart,  his  inability 
to  walk  up  even  five  or  seven  steps  without 
pausing  for  breath  and  trying  to  quiet  the 
heartt>eat,  is  forced  to  carry  a  bag  that  I.  for 
example,  can't  lift.  When  once  we  went  into 
a  shop,  he  asked  me  to  watch  over  this  bag. 
but  I  wanted  to  see  what  w.os  on  the  shelf. 
and  I  had  to  drag  the  bag  after  me.  I  just 
could  not  lift  it.  In  this  bag  Andrei  carries  a 
radio-receiver  because  it  would  be  damaged 
if  left  at  home,  all  his  manuscripts— both 
scientific  and  public  ones,  diaries,  photos, 
personal  notes.  He  has  to  carry  all  this 
around  with  him,  I  think  all  this  must 
weigh  no  less  than  fifteen  kilos.  And  this 
man  with  a  bad  heart— suffering  from  acute 
hypertension— is  forced  to  carry  this  bag 
every  time  he  leaves  his  home,  even  if  it  is 
only  for  ten  minutes,  ' 

In  addition  to  a  normal  jamming  device. 
there  is.  in  the  apartment,  a  special  genera- 
tor that  creates  additional  interference  over 
and  above  the  interferences  caused  by  con- 
ventional jammers  in  all  cities  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  a  terrible  growl  that  drowns 
even  the  jammer's  noise.  In  order  to  hear  at 
least  some  Free  World  voice,  one  has  to  go 
away  from  the  house.  It  would  be  better  to 
go  but  of  town,  but  Andrei  Dmitrievich 
cannot  take  but  even  one  step  beyond  the 
city  limit,  to  go  past  the  sign  with  the  word 
"Oorky"  on  it.  He  is  immediately  turned 
back,  he  is  denied  such  a  possibility,  al- 
though there  is  no  verdict  condemning  him 
to  such  kind  of  isolation. 

This  is  complete  lawlessness^n  the  part 
of  the  so-called  competent  bo<Jies.  It  is  very 
interesting  that  the  recent  lay  on  citizen- 
ship uses  this  term  "competent  bodies" 
without  any  explanation.  This  is  one  exam- 
ple of  the  extent  of  lack  of  legality  in  our 
state.  There  cannot  exist  a  judicial  term 
that  is  not  and  cannot  be  explained.  Howev- 
er, the  law  states  that  some  cases  must  be 
reviewed  by  the  MVD,  while  in  some  other 
instances,  as  prescribed  by  other  articles. 


the  same  cases  are  supposed  to  be  dealt  with 
by  "competent  bodies."  It  is  not  clear  who 
these  "competent  bodies"  are.  When  the 
term  is  used  in  the  press,  one  can  only  guess 
who  and  what  they  are.  But  when  this  is  not 
explained  in  the  text  of  the  law,  one  may 
only  make  a  helpless  gesture  and  just 
wonder. 

Tolz,  Natal'ya  Viktorovna,  you  were  going 
to  tell  us  about  your  first  visit  to  Gorky  in 
greater  detail. 

Hesse.  Yes.  At  that  time  I  managed  to 
stay  there  for  a  month,  side  by  side  with 
Sakharov  and  Yelena.  who.  however,  often 
traveled  to  Moscow  trying  to  do  something 
there  to  make  Andrei's  life  easier:  A  lot  of 
interesting  things  were  going  on.  There  was 
a  stream  of  letters,  great  numbers  of  them, 
ten  and  occasionally  a  hundred  a  day.  After 
a  few  days.  I  began  to  sort  them  out- 
having  decided  to  take  a  look— because 
there  were  all  kinds  of  letters:  some  greeting 
and  supporting  him.  some  bewildered,  some 
neutral  ones  in  which  people  asked  him  to 
explain  his  position— asking  whether  what 
the  Soviet  papers  wrote  about  him  was  true. 

But  some  of  the  letters  were  abusive- 
there  were  curses,  there  were  threats.  Some 
letters  were.  I  would  say,  of -an  extreme 
nature.  One  letter  was.  ip  my  view,  very 
funny.  We  all  laughed  terribly  when  it  ar- 
rived: 'We.  second  grade  pupils,  sternly  con- 
demn the  position  of  Academician  Sak- 
harov. who  wants  to  unleash  an  atomic  war 
between  the  Soviet  Union's  peaceful  democ- 
racy and  the  rotten  Western  world.  Shame 
on  Academician  Sakharov!  Second  grade 
pupils."  Such  a  letter  was  obviously  dictated 
by  an  illiterate  teacher. 

Another  extreme  letter  was  also  very  in- 
teresting and  somehow  simply  touched  one's 
heartstrings.  It  began  with  some  swear 
words,  but  not  obscene,  no.  And  further,  it 
said:  'I  am  seventy-four  years  old.  I  am  a 
construction  engineer,  I  live  well  and  have  a 
separate  room  in  a  hostel.  The  water  pump 
is  about  300  meters  from  where  I  live,  and  I 
have  to  carry  firewood  from  the  woods,  but 
still  I  am  a  patriot.  And  your  studies  were 
paid  for  by  Soviet  money,  but  you  have  now 
betrayed  your  homeland."  This  letter  was 
from  a  woman  who  represents  one  of  the 
most  terrible  types  of  Soviet  patriots.  When 
a  person  exists  at  the  very  bottom  level  of 
human  life  and  does  not  realize  it— imagin- 
ing that  he  lives  well— this  is  very  frighten- 
ing. 

After  about  a  week  I  said:  "Listen,  these 
letters  must  be  sorted  out,  so  that  we  can 
see  the  result.  There  are  already  many  hun- 
dreds of  them,  I'll  review  and  assess  them, 
and  then  well  total  them  up,  "  When  all  this 
was  done.  I  loudly  proclaimed:  "Well,  kids, 
this  is  terribly  interesting:  70  percent  are 
messages  of  greeting.  17  percent  are  neutral 
or  expressing  bewilderment,  and  only  13 
percent  are  abusive  ones,"  The  result  of  this 
careless  remark— made  aloud— was  very  un- 
expected. 

Letters  with  greetings  and  voicing  approv- 
al simply  ceased  to  arrive.  From  the  very 
next  day,  we  began  to  receive  only  abusive 
letters.  This  was  evidence  of  very  attentive 
and  well-organized  monitoring  and  a  very 
careful  analysis  of  all  conversations  within 
the  apartment. 

The  second  incident  happened  when  I  was 
already  gone.  I  heard  about  it  from  Yelena. 
She  had  walked  to  the  window,  and  looked 
at  the  joyless,  empty  lot  covered  with  trash, 
and  at  the  highway  beyond  with  roaring 
trucks  passing  by.  said:  "From  the  window 
in  Moscow  one  can  see  Red  Square,  but 
from  this  window,  only  a  bit  of  the  street. 
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trash,  and  all  kinds  o(  debris.  It  is  better  not 
to  look  out  the  window."  And  the.i  turning 
to  Andrei,  who  was  standing  behind  her.  she 
said;  'You  know.  Andrei.  I  think  111  photo- 
graph this,  take  a  picture  and  send  it  to  the 
West.  Let  them  look  at  this  wonderful  land- 
scape." The  next  day  three  trucks  arrived 
and  soldiers  collected  all  the  trash  on  the 
empty  lot  in  front  of  the  windows.  Com- 
menting on  this.  Yelena  used  to  say  joking 
ly:  "Thus.  I'll  bring  order  to  Gorky  " 

I  have  already  said  t  hat  Sakharov  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  Gorky'.s  city  limits,  to  step 
beyond  the  sign  with  the  name  Gorky." 
But  the  house  itself— although  withm  the 
city  limits— is  located  near  the  border  line. 
Then  there  is  a  ravihe-also  still  within  the 
city  limits:  il  is  a  sort  of  an  empty  lot  and  a 
thick  aspen  grove  Andrei  and  Yelena  once 
decided  to  take  a  walk  along  a  narrow  path 
and— in  accordance  with  the  rules— two  per- 
sons in  civilian  clothes  tagged  after  them. 
The  Sakharovs  exchanged  some  glances 
and.  having  gone  .separately  in  different  di- 
rections away  from  the  path,  hid  in  the 
thick  bushes.  Having  lost  sight  of  them,  the 
agents  began  running  to  and  fro.  Within 
three  minutes  a  helicopter  arrived  on  the 
spot,  descended  to  about  five  meters  above 
the  ground,  and  the  KGBi.sis  with  .scared 
and  fierce  faces  stared  from  all  windows  of 
the  helicopter,  trying  to  locate  the  Sakhar 
ovs.  Thus  it  IS  impossible  to  hide  from  the 
k6B's  almighty  eye"  anywhere— even  in 
thick  aspen  bushes. 

The  methods  used  to  keep  the  Sakharo\s 
isolated  are  sometimes  pretty  entertaininK.  I 
would  say.  Once,  a  famous  musician -a 
guest  performer  from  Moscow -visited 
Gorky,  and  they  decided  to  go  to  his  con- 
cert. They  bought  tickets  beforehand  and 
then  came  to  the  concert  It  so  happened 
that  they  had  tickets  for  the  fifth  row.  and 
they  were  surprised  and  amazed  to  discover 
that  the  four  rows  ahead  of  them  were 
empty— there  was  not  one  per.son  sitting 
there.  Whether  the  people  who  had  bought 
tickets  for  these  rows  had  been  reimbursed 
or  had  been  prevented  from  attending  the 
concert  by  some  other  method  was  un 
known,  but  Andrei  and  Yelena  .sat  m  the 
fifth  row.  with  five  rows  around  them  four 
rows  in  front  and  their  own  row -unoccu- 
pied. The  row  behind  them  was  occupied  by 
KGBists.  Since  then,  the  Sakharovs  have 
avoided  going  to  concerts.  They  Itave  cen 
fined  themselves  to  going  to  the  cinema- in 
the  darkness  little  attention  is  paid  to  them 
there. 

ToLz:  Natal'ya  Vlktorovna.  a  per.seculion 
campaign  against  Sakharov  has  become  es- 
pecially intensive  recently  m  the  Soviet 
press,  as  well  as  in  some  books— one  by  Ya- 
kovlev.  in  particular.  Please,  tell  us  in  great- 
er detail  about  this  stage  of  Sakharov  s  per- 
secution that  began,  I  think,  about  a  year 
ago. 

Hesse.  First  of  all,  I  will  tell  you  about  the 
Yakovlev  episode.  Yakovlev  has  expressed 
himself  in  the  most  shocking  manner-- his 
writing  cannot  be  called  anything  but  slop. 
His  book.  CIA  against  the  USSR,  was  pub- 
lished. I  think,  in  300,000  or  400,000  copies 
and  was  later  reprinted  several  times  with 
some  changes  (one  should  remember  that 
with  changes  amounting  to  20  percent  of 
the  original  text,  one  can  collect  new  royal- 
ties). He  published  this  in  the  magazine 
Smena  that  has  a  circulation  of  1.5  million 
copies  and,  finally,  having  redone  it  and 
having  added  a  good  dose  of  anti-Semitism, 
he  published  it  in  Chelovek  i  Zakon  ("Man 
and  the  Law"),  This  sounds  even  more  para- 
doxical, as  this  periodical  has  a  circulation 


of  almost  eight  million.  So.  together  these 
two  million  have  a  circulation  of  about  ten 
million. 

Well,  during  our  last  meeting,  Andrei  told 
me  in  detail  about  his  encounter  with  Ya- 
kovlev. who.  strangely  enough,  was  allowed 
to  come  to  Gorky.  Sakharov  was  very  elabo- 
rate in  his  narration,  laughing  and.  at  the 
same  time,  expre.ssing  horror  at  the  extent 
of  mans  downfall. 

His  doorbell  rang.  Yelena  was  in  Moscow 
at  the  time.  Sakharov  was  alone  and  was 
very  much  surprised.  He  decided  that  it 
must  be  a  telegram.  He  opened  the  door. 
There  was  an  unfamiliar  man  standing 
there  with  a  woman  a  man  advanced  in 
years  (Of  my  own  age."  said  Andrei.  Andrei 
let  them  in.  and  the  woman  immediately 
asked  whether  she  could  smoke  in  the 
apartment  Being  an  extremely  well 
brought  up  person.  Andrei  showed  them  to 
the  largest  room,  right  across  from  the  en- 
trance, said  "Plea.se  go  in."  and  hurried  into 
the  kitchen  to  gel  an  ashtray,  as  he  himself 
does  not  smoke 

When  he  returned,  his  guests  were  al- 
ready .seated.  He  only  had  time  to  think: 
Maybe  some  physicians  have  finally  come 
from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  order  to 
have  me  hospitalized  finally."  He  thought 
so  bt'cause  a  few  months  earlier,  some  phy- 
sicians had  come  and  had  concluded  that  he 
was  ursently  m  need  of  hospitalization.  But 
these  two  were  no  medical  doctors.  The  visi 
tor  by  this  time  had  already  managed  to  dis- 
play a  pile  of  books  and  said.  "I  am  Nikolai 
Nikolaievich  Yakovlev  As  you  know.  I  am  a 
writer  Or  mayb«'  you  don't  know  this.  But  I 
brought  you  my  books  as  a  present  and.  if 
you  agree.  I  will  autograph  them  for  you." 

Andrei  was  taken  aback  .somewhat  by  the 
unprecedented  impudence  and  said:  I  don't 
need  your  presents."  He  waved  his  hand, 
and  one  of  the  books  fell  on  the  floor. 
Nobody  picked  it  up-neither  Yakovlev  nor 
Andrei  But  Yakovlev  continued:  Well.  I 
have  published,  you  know,  some  articles. 
And  .so.  we  have  received  many  Inquiries, 
and  I  am  unable  to  answer  them  all.  There- 
fore. I  came  here  to  ask  you  some  questions 
and  to  gel  answers  that  we  could  relate  to 
our  readers .' 

Andrei  retorted  thai  he  refused  to  talk  to 
Yakovlev  until  the  latter  apologized  in  writ- 
ing for  slandennK  Sakharovs  wife  Yelena 
Bonner-and  her  and  his  own  — Andrei's  — 
family,  as  well  as  Andrei  him.self.  After  this 
he  grabbed  the  book.  CIA  against  the  USSR. 
which  was  lyinK  nearby  and  feverishly 
began  turning  the  pages.  "How  could  you 
write  such  slander,  such  horrible  slander'' 
How  could  you  have  called  our  children 
smatterers'  when  they  all  have  university 
education?  "  .To  which  Yakovlev  replied, 
unperturbed:  "Yes.  I  know.  " 

To  most  of  Andrei's  angry  questions.  Ya- 
kovlev replied  that  he  was  aware  of  this  or 
that.  And  only  when  asked.  How  did  you 
dare  to  write  that  my  wife  beats  me?  "  Ya- 
kovlev .said.  Well,  so  I  was  told  in  the  pros- 
ecutor's office  "'  This  man  (Yakovlev)  is  so 
replete  with  cynicism  and  is  of  such  moral 
degradation  that  he  has  no  idea  of  either 
conscience  or  shame 

They  talked  a  few  more  minutes.  Yakov- 
lev said:  "I  am  not  going  to  write  an  apol- 
ogy. If  you  think  this  is  slander,  you  can 


'  Interviewer  ,s  note  At  anotiier  poinl  Hesse  said 
siic  had  been  told  tliai  the  editor.  »ho  had  allefcpd 
ly  been  worlting  on  Yakovlev  s  book.s.  asked  him 
once  Nikolai  Nikolaevich.  where  do  you  get  male 
rial  for  your  abominable  articles'"  And  Yakovlev 
said     Does  one  need  any  sources  for  this?" 


refer  the  matter  to  court.  And,  speaking 
generally,  try  to  understand  that  we  are  de- 
fending you. "  Andrei  said;  "I  don't  need 
your  defense,  and  I  am  not  going  to  go  to 
court— I  will  just  slap  your  face  now."  (It 
was  at  this  point  in  the  narration  that  I 
shuddered.  I  told  Andrei  that  this  was  terri- 
ble—that it  was  a  frightful  moment.  And  he 
said  he  fell  the  same  way). 

Hearing  this.  Yakovlev,  who  w^as  sitting  at 
the  table,  covered  his  cheek  with  his  hand. 
This  is  the  utmost  level  of  degradation 
when  a  person  cannot  even  face  a  slap  hon- 
orably, openly  like  a  man.  He  covered  part 
of  his  face  with  one  hand,  but  Andrei,  who 
has  equal  command  of  both  of  his  hands— 
the  left  and  the  right  one— slapped  him  on 
the  unprotected  cheek.  At  that  point.  Ya- 
kovlev and  his  companion  ran  away  from 
the  apartment  — in  the  direct  sense  of  the 
word:  they  jumped  up.  overturning  chairs, 
and  e.scaped. 

Having  finished  the  story  about  slapping 
Yakovlev's  face.  Andrei  said  to  me;  "You 
know.  I  have  seen  many  different  people  in 
my  life,  including  many  bad  ones.  But  this  is 
something  out  of  Dostoyevsky.  this  is  Smer- 
dyakov.  One  cannot  sink  any  further." 

In  Moscow,  il  is  said  about  Yakovlev  that 
his  father  had  been  a  general,  did  some  time 
in  Stalin's  concentration  camps,  and  was 
later  released,  allegedly  in  World  War  II 
and  even  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mar- 
shal. Yakovlev  himself— a  student  at  that 
time  landed  in  the  camps  in  the  middle  or 
at  the  end  of  the  war  on  some,  probably  in- 
significant charge  (this  was  usual  in  Stalin  s 
days),  as  he  had  never  been  an  enemy  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  But  when  he  was  jailed,  he 
immediately  began  to  engage  in  ,slanderous 
accusations  against  all  his  acquaintances 
and  allegedly  dragged  a  multitude  of  com- 
pletely innocent  people  into  the  hell  of  Sta- 
lin's camps. 

When  released,  he  was  already  a  full- 
fledged  informer  and  quickly  began  making 
a  very  successful  career.  He  is  an  expert  on 
America,  and  it  is  said  that  his  books  on  his- 
torical topics  are  not  bad  at  all.  But  those 
who  know  him  also  say  that  he  is  cynical  in 
the  extreme,  that  his  motto  is  that  the 
Soviet  regime  is  .so  abominable  that  one  can 
and  must  be  a  scoundrel,  that  everybody 
must  become  a  .scoundrel.  Such  is  Yakov- 
lev's position,  and  he  practices  il  in  real  life 
perfectly  well. 

ToLZ.  Natal'ya  Viklorovna.  could  you  say 
something  concerning  Soviet  citizens'  reac- 
tion-in  Gorky,  in  particular— to  this  defa- 
mation campaign  against  Sakharov  and  his 
wife  Yelena  which  has  now  been  intensified. 

Hesse.  Yes.  The  letter  by  four  Academy 
members,  directed  against  Andrei,  has 
played  a  certain  role,  although  not  a  very 
big  one  within  the  context  of  the  csimpaign 
of  defamation  and  slander  that  has  been  un- 
leashed around  Andrei  and.  particularly 
around  Yelena.  1  think  that  the  West  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  these  four  academi- 
cians' letter  that  played  the  principal  part. 
(However,  even  among  Academy  members 
one  can  find  alcoholics  and  people  who 
would  burden  their  conscience  with  heavy 
sins  for  their  career's  sake.  And  these  four 
academicians,  in  particular,  are  known  for 
being  go-getters  ready  to  do  anything.  They 
are  known  to  have  sunk  very  low  and  to 
have  drowned  themselves  in  alcohol.) 

But  in  Gorky  itself— and  the  campaign 
was  unleashed  mainly  in  Gorky— it  was  pro- 
voked not  by  the  letter,  which  was  pub- 
lished somewhere  in  the  corner  of  a  newspa- 
per, but  the  fact  that  Gorky  papers  reprint- 
ed all  of  Yakovlev's  insinuations  concerning 


Yelena  and,  furthermore,  added  their  own 
commentaries.  Since  then,  at  somebody's 
conunand.  an  extremely  vicious  campaign 
was  organized.  The  Sakharovs  were  even 
afraid  to  go  to  the  bakery  because  they 
would  be  insulted.  People  would  holler  at 
Andrei  and  Yelena:  "Your  Yid-wife  must  be 
killed." 

Their  neighbor  in  the  house  had  been 
helped  by  Yelena.  who  is  a  pediatrician  (a 
very  good  pediatrician,  an  excellent  physi- 
cian), when  the  neighbor's  child  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  allergy  and  physicians  in  Gorky 
were  unable  to  cure  it.  Yelena  did  help  the 
child  with  her  advice,  and  the  child  was 
cured.  And  this  same  neighbor  used  to  cry: 
"It  would  have  been  better  for  my  child  to 
rot  than  to  be  touched  by  your  dirty 
hands." 

The  Sakharovs'  car  would  be  covered  with 
dirty  graffiti:  War-monger,  get  away  from 
here,  away  from  our  town!"  This  seemed  to 
them  (and  I  have  discussed  thls'.at  length 
with  both  of  them)  to  be  a  spontaneous 
wave  of  wrath  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
But  whenever  I  asked  Yelena  to  describe 
each  incictent  in  detail,  her  story  would 
always  expose  some  "stage  director"  who  di- 
rected each  particular  horrible  act. 

It  is  very  easy  to  arouse  indignation  in  our 
country.  Indignation  is  fostered  by  the 
hardships  of  everyday  life,  by  lines  in  front 
of  the  stores,  by  the  whole  drabness  and  op- 
pression in  Soviet  reality,  which  is  very 
hard.  Therefore,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  just 
a  little  hole,  to  open  up  the  valve  just  a  bit, 
and  one  can  direct  the  stream  of  hate  and 
bitterness  any  way  one  wants  to.  When 
people  are  standing  in  a  line,  it  is  enough 
for  someone  to  shout:  "It's  not  his  turn!"  or 
"Don't  givfe  him  two  kilos  instead  of  one!" 
and  the  crowd  will  release  its  anger  upon 
the  unfortunate  victim.  Thus  it  is  a  very 
simple  ta^  to  orchestrate  something  like 
that. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  was  a  stream  of  let- 
ters addressed  to  Sakharov.  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  review  them  all,  but  I  think  the 
number  of  letters  reflecting  sincere  views  of 
their  authors  was  much  smaller  in  propor- 
tion to  those  dictated  and  organized  by  au- 
thorities. 

ToLZ.  Natal'ya  Vlktorovna,  it  is  known 
from  the  letters  received  from  Yelena  and 
Andrei  that  in  the  course  of  this  persecu- 
tion campaign,  there  were  some  very  nasty 
incidents  on  the  railroad.  Could  you  tell  us 
more  about  them, 

Hesse.  Yes.  certainly.  When  this  persecu- 
tion campaign  was  in  full  swing,  Yelena  had 
to  go  to  Moscow  again  in  order  to  bring  back 
some  books  necessary  for  Andrei's  scientific 
work  and  food  and  other  products  unavail- 
able in  Gorky.  She  was  forced  to  carry  and 
bring  such  products  all  the  way  from 
Moscow.  She  boarded  the  train,  and  when  it 
was  under  way  for  two  or  three  ntinutes, 
one  of  her  traveling  companions  in  tnecom- 
partment  shouted:  '^I  recognize  you!  '5fbtire 
Sakharov's  wife!  I  don't  want  to  travel\pn 
the  same  train  with  you  to  breathe  tge 
same  air!"  Another  passenger— a  man  unre- 
lated to  this  woman— sided  with  her.  A  third 
woman  turned  her  face  to  the  window  and 
remained  Bilent.  "But  you  are  Sakharov's 
wife,  areA't  you?"  continued  the  first 
woman  in  a  loud  voice.  Yelena  Georgievna 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  "Get  off  the 
train!" 

Yelena  decided  that  she  needed  a  moment 
to  collect  herself  and  went  to  the  ladies' 
room.  When  she  came  out  again,  her  male 
companion  was  already  standing  at  the  door 
hollering:  "Stop  the  train!  She  has  flushed 


something  down  the  toilet.  She  is  a  CIA 
agent,  one  must  search  the  tracks  to  .see 
what  she  has  gotten  rid  of!"  Then  the  con- 
ductor arrived  hurriedly  at  the  scene  and 
explained  that  she  sympathized  with  those 
present  and  shared  their  feelings,  but  that 
this  (Yelena  Bonner)  was  a  passenger,  she 
had  a  ticket  and  could  not  be  forced  to  get 
off  the  train. 

The  passengers  then  demanded  to  speak 
to  the  person  in  charge,  who,  in  turn,  took 
Yelena  to  the  service  compartment.  Passen- 
gers from  other  cars  then  started  an  orga- 
nized pilgrimage  to  this  compartment.  They 
would  peek  in  the  door  and  pour  abuse  on 
Yelena.  The  woman  who  had  earlier  turned 
her  face  away  was  told  by  other  passengers 
to  express  her  indignation.  She  did  so.  al- 
though previously  she  obviously,  did  not 
want  to.  When  things  quieted  down  and 
people  fell  asleep,  a  grey-haired  lady  came 
to  the  service  compartment,  embraced 
Yelena  and  said:  "My  darling,  be  strong, 
they  know  not  what  they  do.  They  have 
been  taught  to  act  this  way."  She  embraced 
Yelena  once  more  and  kissed  her.  and  at 
this  point.  Yelena  was  unable  to  control  her 
tears  any  longer  and  cried  all  the  way  to 
Moscow.  And  she  had  made  the  trip  al- 
though she  had  still  not  completely  recov- 
ered from  a  previous  heart  seizure  that.  I 
understand,  she  had  suffered  during  one  of 
her  earlier  trips  by  train  as  a  result  of  being 
subjected  to  a  humiliating  search. 

That  these  people  had  been  directed  to 
board  this  particular  compartment  in  order 
to  start  a  row  and  to  provoke  the  easily  di- 
rected wrath— that  all  this  was  orchestrated 
is,  I  l)elieve.  clearly  obvious. 

ToLZ.  Natal'ya  'Vlktorovna.  you  have  now 
described  one  instance  when  Yelena  wit- 
nessed a  gesture  of  sympathy.  Tell  us. 
please,  was  this  a  unique  incident  as  far  as 
Yelena  and  Andrei  are  concerned,  or  can 
one  cite  other  similar  cases? 

Hesse.  Of  course,  one  can.  I  have  wit- 
nessed some  of  them  myself.  The  Sakharovs 
did  not  tell  me  about  many  things,  but  I've 
seen  myself  that  people  passing  by  the  win- 
dows of  their  apartment  would  furtively 
glance  around  and,  having  made  sure  that 
no  one  was  noticing,  would  wave  at  Andrei. 

Once  we  took  a  taxi  because  we  just 
wanted  to  go  sightseeing  around  Gorky,  and 
when  Yelena  and  Andrei  left  that  cab  for  a 
moment,  the  driver  quickly  asked  me 
whether  this  was  Sakharov.  I  said  yes,  it 
was.  "Ah.  in  this  case  I'll  really  make  an 
effort  and  show  all  the  beautiful  places.  " 
And  he  took  us  around  Gorky's  ancient 
churches— some  of  them  In  ruins  but  some 
of  them  still  holding  religious  services. 

During  my  next  visit  (incidentally,  this 
happened  to  be  my  last  visit;  it  was  alone 
with  Andrei,  Yelena  was  in  Moscow  at  the 
time),  the  taxi  driver  didn't  want  to  take  on 
any  passengers  because  he  had  completed 
his  shift  and  was  driving  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. Eventually,  we  managed  to  talk  him 
into  driving  us  to  the  nearest  taxi  stop,  Sud- 
dently.  in  the  midst  of  conversation,  he, 
strangely  enough,  realized  who  his  passen- 
ger was.  He  said:  "I  know  now  who  you  are. 
Now  I'll  drive  anywhere  you  want  to."  "But 
this  is  npt  on  your  way.''  we  said.  "Doesn't 
matter,  of  course  I'll  'do  it  for  such  a 
person."  And.  he  drove  us  wherever  we 
wanted  to  go.  First,  "we  wanted  to  visit  an 
old  half-ruined  church  that  was  practically 
impossible  to  approach  in  a  car  because  of 
the  knee-deep  mud.  But  this  man  would  not 
let  us  get  out  of  the  cab.  He  said,  "Oh.  no.  I 
will  drive  Sakharov  anywhere  he  has  to  go." 

Sometimes  these  expressions  of  sympathy 
assume  curious  forms.  Once  I  was  returning 


from  Gorky  and  had  to  share  the  compart- 
ment with  two  men  on  a  business  trip— ap- 
parently they  were  from  the  Gorky  auto 
factory.  They  were  grown-up,  mature  pier- 
sons,  very  business-like.  They  talked  about 
their  business  affairs,  but  then  noticed  me 
and  asked  where  I  was  from.  "Prom  Leni- 
grad,"  I  said.  "Did  you  stay  long  in  Gorky?" 
"No."  I  said.  I  arrived  there  this  morning." 
"What,  this  morning?  Then  you  only  spend 
four  hours  there?"  "Yes."  "But  what  was 
the  purpose  of  coming  for  only  four  hours?" 
I  said  that  I  wanted  to  visit  some  friends. 
"What  kind  of  friends  are  they  to  force  an 
elderly  woman  to  come  to  Gorky  on  a  four- 
hour  visit?  Couldn't  they  go  and  visit  you  in- 
stead?" I  said  that  they  couldn't  because 
they  were  the  Sakharovs. 

Their  faces  turned  impassive,  and  they  re- 
sumed their  business  talk  as  if  I  wasn't 
there.  After  a  while  one  of  them  said  he 
wanted  to  go  out  to  smoke  a  cigarette.  Once 
he  had  left,  the  other  one  turned  to  me  and 
showered  me  with  questions:  "Tell  me.  how 
does  he  live,  how  is  his  health?  Listen,  does 
he  still  work?  Yes?  And  we  were  told  that  he 
didn't  live  in  Gorky  .  .  .  What,  you  have 
seen  him?  Oh.  do  I  envy  you!" 

At  this  moment,  his  companion  returned 
and  he  fell  silent.  They  talked  among  them- 
selves for  a  while,  and  then  the  first  one— 
the  one  who  had  talked  to  me— left  the  com- 
partment. The  second  one  began  asking  me 
the  same  questions  and  was  full  of  sympa- 
thy. In  other  words,  these  are  the  people 
who.  if  told  to  denounce  Sakharov  at  a 
meeting,  would  do  it,  but  they  are  full  of 
sympathy  for  him.  are  interested  in  him. 
support  him  in  their  hearts  .  .  .  They  told 
me  so  themselves  when  left  alone  with  me. 

ToLz.  Natal'ya  Vlktorovna.  everything  you 
say  is  very  interesting.  It  is  especially  inter- 
esting because,  as  you  have  mentioned  earli- 
er, the  authorities,  prior  to  unleashing  the 
latest  persecution  campaign— Yakovlev's 
campaign,  so  to  say— had  been  trying  to 
create  the  impression  that  Sakharov  no 
longer  lives  in  Gorky.  Could  you  add  some 
details? 

Hesse.  Yes.  of  course.  The  disinformation 
service,  which.  I  think.  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  important  in  Soviet  life,  now  em- 
ploys. I  believe,  .some  pretty  intelligent 
people  who  "nderstand  what  kind  of  disin- 
formation should  be  fed  to  the  masses.  And 
so.  the  Gorky  disinformation  service  origi- 
nated the  rumor  that  the  Sakharovs  were 
not  living  in  Gorky  anymore.  I  have  met  a 
number  of  Gorky  residents  visiting  Moscow 
or  Leningrad— sometimes  these  were  ac- 
quaintances of  my  friends,  sometimes  just 
incidental  encounters— and  they  swore  that 
they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about: 
that  they  had  information  from,  as  they  put 
it,  dependable  sources  to  the  effect  that 
Sakharov  and  his  wife  had  been  transferred 
to  some  secret  institute— either  in  Arzamas 
or  beyond  Arzamas,  or  maybe  in  Ryazan. 
There  are  different  rumors. 

This  business  of  making  the  Sakharovs 
"invisible"  is  monstrous  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  Liza  Alekseeva  and  I  came  to 
Gorky  (this  was  when  they  had  ended  their 
hunger  strike  and  were  taken  to  a  hospital 
for  treatment),  we  could  not  find  them,  even 
hospital  employees  could  not  find  them,  be- 
cause their  names  had  not  been  included  in 
the  hospital  records.  However,  we  insisted 
on  seeing  them,  claiming  that  we  knew  for 
sure  that  the  Sakharovs  were  in  this  par- 
ticular hospital.  Actually,  we  did  not  know 
anything,  we  had  not  been  told  which  hospi- 
tal they  were  in,  and  we  had  come  to  this 
one  purely  intuitively.  As  a  result,  the  re- 
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'  ceptionist  made  some  phone  calls  and  then 
found  the  name  of  Belyaeva  on  one  of  the 
lists,  and  some  other  name  that  we  were 
unable  to  discern  but  turned  out  to  stand 
for  Sakharovs.  Thus  even  the  hospital  per- 
sonnel had  no  idea  who  their  patients  were, 
even  though  the  Sakharovs  were  sharing 
one  and  the  same  hospital  room  at  the  time. 
They  were  allowed  to  share  one  room  when 
they  ended  their  hunger  strike.  But  when  it 
suddenly  was  decided  to  unleash  the  defa- 
mation campaign,  the  authorities  claimed 
that  the  Sakharovs  did  not  live  In  Gorky 
anymore. 

ToL2.  Natal'ya  Viktorovna.  it  is  known 
that  Yelena  Bonner  does  not  stay  in  Gorky 
with  her  husband  all  the  time  and  that  she 
Is  obliged  to  come  regularly  to  Moscow. 
What  is  her  situation  there^  What  is  her 
general  situation  now'' 

Hesse.  The  conditions  at  their  apartment 
in  Moscow  have  become  quite  terrible  since 
Andropov's  taking  over  all  the  positions  and 
Jobs  that  he  assumed.  Now.  in  addition  to 
two  policemen  posted  at  the  entrance  to  the 
apartment  itself  (and  it  must  be  noted  that 
whereas  in  Gorky  they  are  ordinary  police- 
ment.  in  Moscow  there  are  either  senior 
lieutenants  or  captains  on  duty  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  apartment  upstairs),  there  is 
also  a  police  car  with  flashing  lights  guard- 
ing the  downstairs  entrance,  and  the  man  in 
charge  has  the  rank  of  a  major  at  least. 

It  IS  amusing  that  these  policemen  are  in 
turn  watched  over  by  KGB  agents  in  civil- 
ian clothes  who  make  sure  that  the  police- 
men dutifully  carry  out  their  mission.  They 
all  have  portable  radio  sets  on  their  shoul- 
ders, and  they  communicate  with  each 
other.  All  visitors  are  checked  against  a  spe- 
cial list.  If  a  stranger  tries  to  pass  through 
and  his  name  is  not  on  the  list,  he  must 
show  his  documents,  and  if  he  does  not  have 
any.  he  is  simply  not  allowed  in.  No  foreign- 
ers tmd  no  Journalists  are  allowed  to  visit 
the  apartment.  The  telephone  at  the 
Moscow  apartment  has  been  disconnected 
ever  since  Andrei's  illegal  exile  to  Gorky, 
but  whenever  Yelena  comes  to  Moscow, 
they  disconnect  even  the  public  telephone 
in  the  booth  downstairs  and.  in  order  to  call 
someone,  she  has  to  walk  almost  a  kilometer 
up  a  very  steep  hill,  which  is  practically  im- 
possible because  of  her  heart  condition.  All 
in  all.  Yelena's  health  is  in  a  terrible  state; 
she  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  first 
heart  seizure:  she  takes  up  to  forty  nitrogly- 
cerine pills;  her  lips  and  finger  nails  are  of  a 
dark  blue  color;  and  she  is  terrible  to  look 
at. 

Now.  when  she  came  to  Moscow  the  last 
time,  she  wanted  to  come  to  Leningrad  to 
see  me  off,  but  I  went  to  Moscow  myself  in- 
stead because  I  learned  from  friends  about 
her  condition,  and  it  was  clear  that  no  fare- 
well parties  were  possible.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  she  suffered  her  second  heart  sei- 
zure, not  having  l)een  completely  cured 
after  the  first  one.  In  general,  lx)th  of  them 
are  denied  medical  help. 

Andrei  himself  also  has  t>een  in  need  of  a 
medical  checkup  and  treatment  for  a  long 
time,  and  this  was  admitted  by  the  physi- 
cians from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  who 
visited  Sakharov  in  Gorky  the  one  and  only 
time.  We  had  some  hope  then  that  things 
would  improve  somewhat;  but,  like  all  our 
hopes,  this  one  was  also  destroyed:  Neither 
she  nor  he  has  been  admitted  to  a  hospital, 
although  both  are  critically  ill  and  in  dire 
need  of  medical  treatment. 

And  they  cannot  allow  themselves  to  t>e 
treated  by  physicians  in  Gorky.  These  phy- 
sicians  displayed    their   true    nature   suffi- 


ciently during  the  Sakharovs'  hunger  strike. 
Other  physicians  at  the  Arsenal  Hospital  in 
Leningrad— it's  a  prison  hospital— once 
proudly  said  that  they  are  first  and  fore- 
most "chekists  "■'  and  physicians  only  after- 
wards. Well,  those  Gorky  doctors,  not  being 
professional  chekists.  nevertheless  behaved 
accordingly,  and  it  Is  therefore  impossible  to 
trust  them  and  to  be  treated  by  them. 

Once  Andrei  Dmitrievich  was  forced  to  go 
to  a  doctor  becau.se  he  had  a  toothache  (and 
In  such  a  case  a  person  is  willing  to  go  any- 
where), and  the  head  of  the  dental  clinic  de- 
ceived him:  she  ordered  him  to  leave  his 
briefcase  with  his  precious  documents  and 
manuscripts,  and  then  personally  turned 
the  briefcase  over  to  KGB  agents.  I  think 
this  incident  is  known  in  the  West,  but  then 
she  denied  him  medical  treatment,  claiming 
that  he  had  insulted  her— both  as  a  woman 
and  a  citizen.  It  was  naturally  very  strange 
to  hear  such  words  coming  from  this  par- 
ticular physician. 

As  1  have  already  mentioned,  Yelena  is  ac- 
tually denied  medical  assistance  in  Mo.scow. 
A  young  man  who  recently  graduatedvfrom 
a  medical  institute  visits  her  at  home.Xl've 
been  pre.sent  during  many  of  her  visits.  Ishe 
respectfully  and.  I  would  even  say.  piou^' 
listens  to  advice  from  Yelena.  who  Is  a  php 
sician  herself.  She  writes  her  own  prescrip- 
tions and  decides  her  own  treatment.  Never- 
theless, she  urgently  needs  hospitalization 
because  her  condition  is  becoming  ever  more 
critical  and  her  strength  Is  leaving  her— the 
strength  that  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible. 
Constant  dripping  of  water  wears  away  the 
stone  ".  as  we  say  In  Russia.  But  in  this  case 
there  were  not  drops  but  heavy  blows  on 
the  stone  and  i(  began  to  give  in.  During  our 
last  meeting  Andrei  .said:  "The  first  thing  to 
t)e  done,  the  most  important  thing,  is  to 
force  the  authorities  to  allow  Yelena  to 
travel  abroad  for  medical  treatment.  Tell 
the  people  you'll  meet  in  the  West  that  her 
death  would  be  the  end  ol  me  also.  And 
being  an  eyewitness  to  all  that  has  been 
happening.  I  can  state  that  she  is  on  the 
verge  of  dying,  this  is  the  truth.'"" 

We  must  do  everything  possible.  I  don't 
know,  maybe  the  general  public  must  appeal 
to  their  respected  deputies  so  that  they,  in 
turn,  would  query  their  respective  parlia- 
ments In  order  to  raise  this  matter  at  the 
highest  possible  level.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant, especially  now  that  we'll  have  a  new- 
ruler,  a  new  head  of  state.  He  might  show 
his  goodwill  and  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  really  ready  to  be  good  and 
not  evil.0 


JAMES  D.  DOHERTY 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  an- 
nounce to  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  the  appointment  of  James  D. 
Doherty  as  president  of  the  Independ- 
ent Insurance  Agents  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Jim  will  take  the  helm  of  this  state- 
wide trade  association  representing 
1.400  independent  insurance  agencies 
on  June  11,  at  that  organization's  1984 
aiinual  meeting  in  Newport,  Rl. 

For  33  years,  Mr.  President,  Jim  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  insurance  business 
in  the  Bay  State  as  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Doherty  Insur- 


'  Members  of  Cheka,  as  the  secret  police  had  been 
formerly  called. 


ance  Agency,  Inc.,  of  Andover,  MA.  He 
has  also  contributed  his  time  aI^d  con- 
siderable talents  to  educational,  politi- 
cal, religious,  and  charitable  causes. 
Currently,  Jim  is  chairman  of  the  de- 
velopment committee  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Merrimack 
College  in  North  Andover.  Married  to 
the  former  Sheila  M.  Oalton,  he  is  the 
father  of  five  children. 

Jim  has  been  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Independent  Insur- 
ance Agents  since  1979  and  has  held 
the  positions  of  vice  president  and 
president-elect.  It  is  clear  that  he  has 
gained  the  support  and  respect  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  industry  and  that  his 
tenure  as  president  will  be  a  challeng- 
ing and  fruitful  one. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  you  and  my  Senate  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  applauding  Jim  Do- 
herty for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  his  profession  and  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.* 


June  4,  1984 
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CORRECTION-NATIONAL 
COIJNCIL  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 

(ByXrequest  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  fol- 
lowingsstatement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  inslhe  Record:) 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  18,  1984,  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  nominations  of  four  members  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Handi- 
capped. Among  those  appointments 
was  that  of  H.  Latham  Breunig,  Ph.D., 
of  Arlington.  VA.  Mr.  Breunig's  home 
State  was  printed,  in  error,  as  being 
New  York. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Breunig's  correct  resi- 
dence, Arlington,  VA,  be  noted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  today's 
date.* 


DR.  TOMAS  RIVERA 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  death  of  Dr.  Tomas  Rivera  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  academic  community 
and  the  many  Texans  whose  lives  he 
has  touched.  In  his  48  years  he  had  a 
distinguished  career  as  administrator, 
educator,  and  writer  of  poetry  and  fic- 
tion. As  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  California,  Riverside,  Dr,  Rivera 
became  the  highest  ranking  Hispanic 
university  administrator  in  the  Nation 
and  the  youngest  chancellor  in  Cali- 
fornia history. 

Dr.  Rivera's  example  of  personal 
growth  and  unselfish  contribution  to 
society  is  inspiring.  He  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Crystal  City,  TX.  and  spent 
most  of  his  life  studying  and  teachiiig 
in  Texas  universities,  including  Sam 
Houston  State  University,  Trinity  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Texas  in  San  An- 
tonio, and  University  of  Texas  at  El 
Paso.  He  served  on  many  national 
councils  dedicated  to  improve  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  has  been 
commended  widely  for  his  leadership 


and  achievements  In  minority  educa- 
tion. "> 

Unlike  most  academicians.  Dr. 
Rivera  did  not  limit  his  writing  to  his 
professiorual  area  of  concentration.  He 
was  a  noted  contributor  of  poetry  and 
literary  critique,  and  published  two 
critically  acclaimed  books,  particularly 
"Y  no  se  lo  trago  la  tierra/  And  the 
Earth  Did  not  Part." 

Among  his  many  appointments.  Dr. 
Rivera  was  named  in  1980  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  the  Commission  on  a 
National  Agenda  for  the  1980's.  Over 
the  course  of  the  past  decade  he 
became  a  well-traveled  speaker  on  the 
subjects  of  Chicano  education  and  lit- 
erature. 

While  we  are  sad  about  the  prema- 
ture death  of  this  distinguished 
Texan,  we  are  grateful  for  his  contri- 
butions to  education  nationwide  and 
his  studies  of  the  problems  Texas 
faces  in  teaching  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing. Dr.  Tomas  Rivera  will  be  missed 
by  many,  particularly  his  family.  On 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Bentsen  and  myself,  I 
would  like  to  extend  our  sympathy  to 
Concepcion,  his  wife,  and  to  Ileana. 
Iraseman,  and  Javier,  his  children.* 


NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  HEAR- 
INGS ON  THE  WILKINSON 
NOMINATION 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  recent  congressional  recess, 
two  new  articles  have  appeared  which 
raise  serious  additional  questions 
about  the  nomination  of  J.  Harvie  Wil- 
kinson m  to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit. 

The  first  article,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  May  27,  1984,  adds  another 
disturbing  and  highly  questionable  in- 
cident to  the  accumulating  story  of 
the  improper  lobbying  campaign  di- 
rected by  Wilkinson  at  the  ABA.  Ac- 
cording to  this  report.  Wilkinson  pres- 
sured a  third  year  black  law  student  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School 
to  make  an  urgent  call  to  the  black 
member  Of  the  ABA  screening  commit- 
tee just  before  the  critical  ABA  com- 
mittee vote  last  fall.  If  the  facts  as  set 
out  in  this  article  was  correct  It  seems 
clear  that  Mr.  Wilkinson's  action  was 
unethical  and  violated  the  proper 
boundaries  of  the  faculty-student  rela- 
tionship. At  the  very  least,  the  com- 
mittee should  investigate  this  Incident 
to  determine  the  full  circumstances  In- 
volved, Including  whether  Wilkinson 
approached  any  other  students  to 
make  similar  contacts. 

The  second  article,  from  the  June 
1984  issue  of  Commonwealth  maga- 
zine, raises  serious  questions  about 
Wilkinson's  impartiality  and  judicial 
temperament,  based  on  repeated  ex- 
amples of  arbitrary  conduct  during  his 
year  as  E>eputy  Attorney  General  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  These  allegations 


require  fiirttjer  investigation  by  the 
committee  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Senate  on  this  nom- 
ination. Among  the  most  disturbing  of 
these  allegations  are  the  following: 

First,  Wilkinson's  Inexperience  In 
legal  procedure  caused  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  miss  deadlines  In 
litigation  and  to  be  fined  by  the  courts 
for  unwarranted  delays  In  answering 
pleadings.  According  to  one  allegation 
relating  to  litigation  over  the  rights  of 
handicapped  persons  at  Baylor  Medi- 
cal Center.  Wilkinson  did  not  under- 
stand basic  pleading  and  complained 
that  Justice  lawyers  were  harassing 
defendants  by  filing  interrogatories  In 
the  case,  when  In  fact  the  Department 
attorneys  were  merely— but  necessari- 
ly—responding to  Interrogatories 
served  by  the  defendants.  An  attorney 
in  the  Department  is  quoted  In  the  ar- 
ticle as  saying: 

It's  sort  of  unheard  of  for  Department  at- 
torneys to  be  fined  for  not  answering  inter- 
rogatories. The  other  part  of  that  is  that  he 
didn't  understand  what  was  going  on. 

Second,  Wilkinson's  antlclvll  rights 
bias  prevented  him  from  objectively 
dealing  with  Important  legal  Issues 
before  the  Civil  Rights  Division.  The 
article  cites  two  cases  from  Ohio  and 
Texas  Involving  prisoners'  rights  In 
which  Wilkinson  arbitrarily  attempted 
to  force  Department  attorneys  to  draw 
luisubstantlated  conclusions  in  order 
to  deny  such  rights,  regardless  of  the 
evidence  In  the  case. 

Third,  the  article  refers  to  "thirty  to 
forty  Instances"  where  Wilkinson  par- 
ticipated in  refusals  to  enforce  civil 
rights  laws  in  cases  involving  allega- 
tions of  discrimination  because  of  race, 
sex,  or  handicap.  In  one  egregious  case 
on  rights  of  the  handicapped,  a  De- 
partment lawyer  was  ordered  to  delete 
a  citation  to  a  controlling  Supreme 
Court  precedent  in  a  friend  of  the 
court  brief  the  lawyer  was  drafting. 

In  light  of  these  new  allegations  and 
information,  the  full  Senate  should 
not  be  asked  to  vote  on  Wilkinson 
until  the  many  questions  surrounding 
this  nomination  are  asked  and  an- 
swered by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

On  the  issue  of  prior  experience,  it  is 
true  that  a  number  of  law  professors 
with  limited  trial  experience  have 
been  appointed  to  the  Federal  appel- 
late courts  in  recent  years.  But  each  of 
them  clearly  met  at  least  the  mini- 
mum standards  of  the  ABA  on  trial 
experience.  There  is  no  comparison 
betweens  Wilkinson's  zero  experience 
and  the  obvious  qualifications  of  other 
academics  who  had  at  least  limited— 
and  often  substantial— trial  experience 
and  who  have  been  approved  by  the 
ABA  for  appellate  judgeships. 

In  fact.  If  Wilkinson  is  confirmed,  he 
would  become  the  first  judge  to  take  a 
seat  on  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  with 
no  trial  experience  since  those  courts 
were  created  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century. 


The  relevant  ABA  guidelines  on  trial 
experience  are  as  follows,  and  I  ask 
that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Excerpts  Prom  Evaluatiow  Criteria  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  on  Appoint- 
ments to  the  District  Courts,  the 
Courts  of  Appeals  and  the  Other  Lower 
Federal  Courts 

As  to  experience,  the  Committee  believes 
that  ordinarily  a  prospective  appointee  to 
the  federal  bench  should  have  l)een  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  for  at  least  twelve  years.  Sub- ' 
stantial  trial  experience  (as  a  lawyer  or  a 
trial  Judge)  is  important  '  for  prospective 
nominees  to  both  the  appellate  courts  and 
the  trial  courts.  Additional  experience 
which  is  similar  to  court  trial  work— such  as 
appearing  t)efore  or  serving  on  administra- 
tive agencies  or  arbitration  boards,  teaching 
trial  advocacy  or  other  clinical  law  school 
courses,  etc.— is  considered  in  evaluating  a 
prospective  nominee's  trial  experience  quali- 
fications. In  exceptional  cases,  when  there  is 
significant  evidence  of  distinguished  accom- 
plishment in  the  field  of  law,  an  individual 
with  limited  trial  experience  may  be  found 
qualified. 

In  evaluating  experience,  the  Committee 
recognizes  that  women  and  members  of  cer- 
tain minority  groups  have  entered  the  pro- 
fession in  large  numbers  only  in  recent 
years  and  that  their  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement in  the  profession  may  have  been 
limited. 

The  Committee  believes  that  political  ac- 
tivity and  public  service  are  valuable  experi- 
ence, but  that  such  activity  and  service  are 
not  a  substitute  for  significant  experience  in 
the  practice  of  law. 

*  *  •  •  • 

Recognizing  that  an  appellate  judge. deals 
primarily  with  records,  briefs,  appellate  ad- 
vocates and  colleagues  (in  contrast  to  wit- 
nesses, parties.  Jurors,  live  testimony  and 
the  theater  of  the  courtroom),  the  Commit- 
tee may  place  somewhat  less  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  extensive  trial  experience 
as  a  qualification  for  the  appellate  courts. 
This  same  contrast  in  day-to-day  experience 
may  also  cause  the  Committee  to  evaluate 
temperament  for  the  appellate  courts  in 
slightly  different  terms. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  in 
the  case  of  Prof.  Stephen  Breyer,  for 
example,  who  was  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  the  First  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  1980,  the  nominee  so 
clearly  met  the  experience  standard 
that  the  issue  for  the  ABA  evaluation 
committee  was  whether  to  give  Breyer 
the  minimum  rating  of  qualified  or  to 
give  him  the  higher  rating  of  well 
qualified.  He  received  a  rating  of  quali- 
fied, but  in  its  letter  of  approval,  the 
ABA  committee  informed  the  Senate: 

As  a  result  of  our  investigation,  a  majority 
of  our  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  Ste- 
phen G.  Breyer  is  qualified  for  this  appoint- 
ment. A  substantial  minority  found  him 
well  qualified. 

By  contrast.  In  the  case  of  Wilkin- 
son, the  initial  ABA  evaluation  found 
him  unqualified.  A  qualified  rating 
was  achieved  only  after  the  confiden- 
tial results  of  the  negative  evaluation 
were  leaked  to  Wilkinson,  who  then 
orchestrated  an  Intensive  and  unprece- 
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dented  lobbying  campaign  against  the 
members  of  the  ABA  committee 
before  they  cast  their  votes.  Subse- 
quently, the  committee  informed  the 
Senate: 

A  substantial  majority  of  our  Committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  is 
qualified  for  this  appointment.  The  minori- 
ty found  him  to  t>e  not  qualified. 

At  the  time  he  was  nominated. 
Breyer  had  written  numerous  appel- 
late court  briefs:  he  had  presented  the 
oral  argument  personally  in  at  least 
one  case  in  a  court  of  appeals:  he  had 
interviewed  witnesses,  questioned  po- 
tential defendants,  and  prepared 
criminal  grand  jury  and  trial  n.xterials 
as  Assistant  Special  Prosecutor  .n  the 
Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Force: 
he  had  participated,  including  testify- 
ing as  an  expert  witness,  in  adminis- 
trative hearings:  he  had  served  as 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  conducted  major  sets 
of  Senate  hearings;  he  had  represent- 
ed numerous  private  clients,  including 
a  major  steel  company  seeking  to 
merge  with  a  failing  steel  firm,  a  chain 
of  supermarkets  trying  to  cut  their 
prices,  tenants  organizations  challeng- 
ing rent  control  regulations,  and  a  gro- 
cery chain  seeking  to  sell  milk;  he  had 
prepared  briefs  and  trial  materials  for 
the  law  firms  of  Wilmer,  Cutler  & 
Pickering  in  Washington;  Brown,  Rud- 
nick.  FYeed  &  Gesmer  in  Boston;  and 
Cahill.  Gordon  in  New  York  City;  and 
he  had  taught  courses  in  the  law  of 
evidence  and  in  administrative  law  at 
Harvard  Law  School. 

Wilkinson  has  nothing  comparable 
in  his  background— no  trial  court  ex- 
perience, no  appellate  court  experi- 
ence, no  administrative  law  experi- 
ence, no  associations  with  law  firms, 
no  trial-related  courses  in  his  teaching. 
His  experience  is  zero— and  as  the  arti- 
cle in  Commonwealth  makes  clear,  his 
lack  of  experience  was  a  continuing 
series  of  embarrassments  in  the  year 
he  spent  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
attempting  to  supervise  practicing  at- 
torneys. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  letters 
from  the  ABA  on  the  qualifications  of 
Breyer  and  Wilkinson  and  the  articles 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  Com- 
monwealth magazine  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  material  follows: 

American  Bar  Association. 

Standing  Committee  on 

Federal  Judiciary. 
Chicago.  IL.  January  31.  1984 
Re    James     Harvie     Wilkinson     III,     C.A.. 

Fourth. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Chairman,    U.S.  Senate.   Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  THtniMONo:  Thank  you  for 
a/fording  this  Committee  an  opportunity  to 
express  an  opinion  pertaining  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  James  Harvie  Wilkinson  for  ap- 
pointment as  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit. 

A  substantial  majority  of  our  Committee 
Is   of   the   opinion    that   Mr.    Wilkinson    is 


qualified  for  this  appointment.  The  minori- 
ty found  him  to  be  not  qualified. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Frederick  G.  Buesser.  Jr., 

Chairman. 

American  Bar  Association. 

Standing  Commjttee  on 

Federal  Judiciary. 
Chicago.  IL.  November  19.  1980. 
Re  Stephen  G.  Breyer.  U:S.  Court  of  Ap 

peals  for  the  First jCircuit. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman.  U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  the 
Judicxaru.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator   Kennedy:  Thank   you   for 
your  letter  affording  this  Committee  an  op 
portunity  to  express  an  opinion  pertaining 
to  the  nomination  of  Stephen  G.  Breyer  of 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts,  for  appointment 
as  Judge  of  the  United  Stales  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  First  Circuit. 

As  a  result  of  our  Investigation,  a  majority 
of  our  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  Ste- 
phen G.  Breyer  is  qualified  for  this  appoint- 
ment. A  substantial  minority  found  him 
well  qualified. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Brooksley  E.  Landau. 

Chairperson. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  27.  19841 

Judge  Candidate  Enlisted  Student  To 

Lobby  for  Him 

<By  Philip  Smith) 

University  of  Virginia  law  professor  J. 
Harvie  Wilkinson  III  enlisted  a  black  stu- 
dent to  lobby  the  only  black  member  of  an 
American  Bar  A.s.sociation  committee  last 
fall  on  the  eve  of  a  confidential  ABA  vote 
on  Wilkinson's  qualifications  to  become  a 
federal  appeals  judge. 

Melvin  (Butch)  Hollowell,  head  of  the  law 
school's  black  student  association  before  his 
recent  graduation,  said  last  week  that  Wil- 
kinson, a  conservative  Republican,  sum 
moned  him  to  his  office  and  asked  him  to 
help  by  calling  the  black  ABA  member,  a 
Michigan  attorney. 

"Jay  told  me  time  was  of  the  essence." 
Hollowell  said  m  an  interview.  He  knew  the 
vote  was  the  next  day.  or  maybe  that  I  had 
a  day  Ito  make  the  calll."  Hollowell.  who 
contacted  the  lawyer,  said  Jay  told  me 
three  days  later  that  il  had  helped.  " 

Wilkinson  last  week  declined  comment. 
The  lawyer.  Stuart  J.  Dunnings  Jr..  said  yes- 
terday that  he  did  receive  such  a  call  from 
a  black  student"  but  could  not  recall  the 
student's  name.  Asked  if  he  was  influenced 
by  the  call.  Dunnings  said.  "My  mind  was  al- 
ready made  up.  And  nothing  changed  it.  " 
Dunnings  declined  to  elaborate,  citing  ABA 
rules  on  confidentiality. 

Allegations  of  improper  lobbying  on 
behalf  of  Wilkinsons  nominaton  for  a  seat 
on  the  4th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Richmond  are  now  the  focus  of  a  bitter 
fight  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where  the 
nomination  was  debated  for  several  hours 
last  week.  The  Senate  defeated  54  to  36  a 
move  to  send  the  nomination  back  to  com- 
mittee and  is  generally  thought  likely  to  ap- 
prove it  when  it  comes  back  up  for  a  vote 
June  4. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr. 
has  acknowledged  that  he  contacted  an 
ABA  member  in  New  Orleans  to  support 
Wilkinson,  a  family  friend  and  one  of  Pow- 
ell's former  law  clerks.  A  former  deputy  at- 
torney general  also  said  that  he  and  a 
second  senior  Justice   Department   official 


had  contact  with  ABA  panel  members  on 
behalf  of  Wilkinson,  who  had  worked  under 
both  men  at  Justice. 

Wilkinson,  who  was  found  unqualified  by 
one  ABA  investigator,  but  qualified  by  a 
second,  ultimately  was  rated  qualified  by 
the  14member  ABA  panel.  The  rating  is 
considered  crucial  for  candidates  for  the 
federal  bench. 

Several  members  of  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  includ- 
ing Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.). 
maintained  last  week  that  the  Wilkinson 
epi-sode  illustrates  that  the  ABA  process,  on 
which  the  Senate  normally  relies  heavily  in 
confirming  judgeship  candidates,  is  neither 
Impartial  nor  confidential. 

Kennedy  and  others,  including  three  Re- 
publican senators,  argued  in  floor  speeches 
that  the  incident  rai-ses  questions  about 
whether  Wilkinson,  who  is  39  and  has  no 
trial  experience,  might  have  been  rejected 
by  the  ABA  without  extensive  private  lob- 
bying. 

Republican  defenders  of  the  Reagan 
nominee,  notably  Sens.  Paul  S.  Trible  of 
■Virginia  and  Judiciary  chairman  Strom 
Thurmond,  .scoffed  last  week  at  charges  the 
contacts  were  improper.  Trible  said  such 
conversations  with  ABA  screening  commit- 
tee members  is  "routine." 

Senate  foes  of  the  nomination  also  have 
charged  that  Wilkinson  benefited  from 
inside  information,  allegedly  furnished  by 
the  .senior  officials  at  Justice,  that  his  candi- 
dacy might  be  in  trouble  in  the  ABA  com- 
mittee and  that  he  was  improperly  kept 
abreast  of  the  timing  of  the  confidential 
ABA  vote. 

Hollowell.  who  started  a  new  job  as  an  as- 
.sociate  at  a  Detroit  law  firm  last  week,  said 
he  was  asked  by  Wilkinson  last  fall  whether 
he  'had  any  familiarity  "  with  the  ABA  com- 
mittee member  from  Michigan.  Wilkinson 
also  solicited  Hollowell's  opinion  about  how 
Wilkin.son  dealt  with  minority  students  in 
his  clas-ses. 

Hollowell.  who  said  he  had  "participated 
pretty  vigorously  "  in  Wilkinson's  class  on 
constitutional  law  a  year  earlier,  .said  he 
told  Wilkin.son  he  regarded  him  as  "fair  "  to  ■ 
minorities.  "Jay  said  would  I  mind  calling 
[Dunnings]  and  telling  him  that.  " 

Hollowell.  who  said  he  saw  a  piece  of 
paper  on  Wilkinson's  desk  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  names  of  the  ABA  commit- 
tee members,  said  that  Wilkinson  was  eager 
for  him  to  make  the  call— "no  doubt  about 
it."  Asked  whether  he  believed  that  Wilkin- 
.son had  targeted  some  ABA  members  for 
lobbying.  Hollowell  said:   "I  would  say  yes.  " 

Hollowell  .said  his  conversation  with  Dun- 
nings lasted  about  15  minutes,  less  than  10 
of  It  on  the  subject  of  Wilkinson.  "The  first 
thing  he  said  was,  'What's  he  going  to  do  for 
black  people?' "  Hollowell  said  last  week. 
"He  said  that  regarding  blacks  and  women, 
(Wilkinson]  was  not  very  favorable  at  Jus- 
tice, and  I  said  I  knew  that  was  a  problem." 

Wilkinson  was  a  deputy  assistant  attorney 
general  in  the  civil  rights,  division  of  Justice 
from  1982  to  1983. 

Hollowell  said  that  Dunnings  seemed 
eager  to  tflk  to  him  about  Wilkinson,  in 
part  t>ecause  the  time  to  vote  was  so  close. 
The  former  student  said  he  told  Dunnings 
that  he  had  found  Wilkinson,  whom  he  de- 
scribed last  week  as  "a  personable  guy,  very 
likable,'  to  be  "fair "  in  his  dealings  with 
black  students. 

"Jay  had  a  very  good  knowledge  of  what 
the  [nomination]  situation  was,"  Hollowell 
said.  "He  knew  [the  ABA  vote]  was  going  to 
be  close,  that  every  vote  would  count,"  He 


said  Wilkinson  told  him  that  making  the 
call  "would  mean  a  great  deal  to  me." 

Althouth  he  made  the  call  as  a  favor  to  a 
friend,  Hollowell  said,  he  also  had  "strong 
disagreerfients  with  things  Wilkinson  did  as 
a  deputy  assistant  attorney  general"  in  the 
Reagan  Justice  Department.  "1  had  deep 
philosophical  differences  of  opinion  regard- 
ing his  judicial  politics,"  he  said. 

Last  fall,  after  Reagan  sent  Wilkinson's 
name  to  the  Hill,  Hollowell  said  Wilkinson 
approached  him  again  and  asked  him  to  tes- 
tify on  his  behalf  at  his  Senate  confirma- 
tion l\eBrings— "to  be  ready  to  go." 
Hollowell  said  he  declined. 

When  Wilkinson  asked  him  a  few  days 
later  to  reconsider,  Hollowell  said  he  re- 
fused. "I  didn't  think  it  would  be  in  his  in- 
terest or  in  my  interest,"  he  said.  "I  could 
say  he  was  fair  in  class,  but  I  would  also 
have  to  say  that  I  disagreed  with  things 
he'd  done  at  Justice"  regarding  minorities. 

Hollowell  said  he  saw  no  conflict  of  inter- 
est in  being  asked  by  a  faculty  member  to 
support  his  judgeship.  Hollowell  was  not  en- 
rolled in  Wilkinson's  courses  at  the  time,  he 
said.  "Pretty  much  everything  was  cement- 
ed for  me,  job-wise,  by  then,"  he  added. 

He  said  that  a  year  earlier,  Wilkinson  had 
written  a  three- paragraph  recommendation 
for  him  in  connection  with  a  possible 
summer  Job  as  an  intern  in  the  Office  of  At- 
lanta Mayor  Andrew  Young.  The  job  was  of- 
fered to  him.  Hollowell  said,  but  he  went 
elsewhere. 

Former  assistant  attorney  general  Jona- 
than Rosp,  one  of  the  two  senior  Justice  of- 
ficials who.  foes  charge,  helped  in  the  lobby- 
ing for  Wilkinson,  last  week  said  he  did  not 
recall  doing  so.  "Although  I  wouldn't  have 
been  embarrassed"  to  support  Wilkinson,  he 
said. 

"This  idea  that  the  ABA  is  some  judicial 
body  with  whom  ex  parte  contacts  are  inap- 
propriate is  a  novel  concept  invented  by  op- 
ponents of  Wilkinson,"  Rose  said. 

While  at  Justice,  Rose  was  involved  in 
handling  dozens  of  Reagan  administration 
candidates  for  the  federal  bench,  all  of 
whom  required  ABA  screening. 

"If  we  thought  there  were  facts  favorable 
to  an  administration  candidate,  we  tried  to 
get  it  to  tthe  ABA  committee]."  Rose  said. 
"Or  If  they  were  not  favorable.  We  didn't 
view  the  ABA  as  a  separate  tribunal." 

"We  tried  to  be  as  protective  as  we  could," 
he  added,  "at  keeping  the  committee  from 
getting  a  lot  of  super  pressure." 

[From  Commonwealth  (VA)  magazine,  June 

1984] 

J.  Harvie  Wilkinson's  Judgment  Day 

(By  Lisa  M.  Antonelli) 

He  breezes  into  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School  at  9:10  a.m.,  nearly  an  hour 
before  his  first  class.  An  umbrella  might 
.make  him  look  more  his  age,  the  shy  side  of 
40.  Instead,  he  opts  for  a  baseball  cap  and  a 
royal  blue  Windbreaker  with  yellow  and  red 
racing  stripes.  He  shuns  professorial  tweeds 
and  cordiiroy  in  favor  of  a  sleeveless  blue 
and  pink  cardigan  with  a  ski  design  over  a 
white  shirt  and  striped  tie,  and  gray  pants 
that  hit  jwst  above  the  ankle,  U.Va. -style. 

Zipping  noiselessly  down  the  carpeted  cor- 
ridor, heels  first,  he  turns  into  his  office  and 
swings  shut  the  door,  but  not  in  time  to 
muffle  a  "goddawgit."  He  might  have  just 
missed  a  phone  call  from  the  White  House. 
Or  his  current  favorite  baseball  team  might 
have  just  lost  a  game.  Either  would  be  cause 
for  despair,  close  friends  say. 

When  a  [>erson  has  run  as  hard  and  fast 
as  J.  Harvie  Wilkinson  III,  one  might  expect 


to  see  some  signs  of  road  wear.  He  has  run 
for  Congress,  published  three  books,  been  a 
Supreme  Court  clerk,  a  newspaper  editor,  a 
Justice  Department  official  and  three«ime 
professor.  But  not  only  does  he  slilr  look 
like  one  of  the  Hardy  Boys,  he  also  shows 
no  signs  of  slacking  the  pace. 

Since  November,  he  has  been  embroiled  in 
more  than  the  normal  share  of  headaches 
that  accompany  landing  a  Federal  judge- 
ship. He  has  been  accused  of  using  family 
connections  and  lobbying  to  gain  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  lowest  rating— "quali- 
fied"—necessary  for  appointment  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  District  in  Richmond.  He  has 
been  attacked  publicly  by  three  prominent 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  who 
declare  that  his  nomination  to  the  Federal 
bench  is  evidence  of  a  double  standard  in  ju- 
dicial appointments. 

And  while  his  quest  for  the  judgeship  was 
still  mired  in  confirmation  battles  in  mid- 
May,  friends  were  quick  to  note  that  the 
Federal  bench  is  likely  just  another  sup- 
porting role  in  Wilkinson's  quest  for  real 
stardom.  In  the  next  script,  many  believe 
Wilkinson  plans  to  be  playing  the  role  of 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

Says  one  confidant:  "Jays  a  person  who 
has  a  very  clear  sense  of  his  long-range 
goals  and  a  single-mindedness  in  pursuit  of 
those  goals.  He's  an  ambitious  and  some- 
what restless  person  who  gets  tired  of  doing 
the  same  thing,  so  he  is  regularly  motivated 
to  try  something  else.  At  the  same  time,  he 
has  a  very  clear  timetable,  a  very  clear  sense 
of  what  he  wants  and  what  he  needs  to  do 
to  get  it." 

Robert  Smith,  a  former  editorial  writer 
under  Wilkinson  at  The  Virginian-Pilot,  is 
more  succinct:  "Jay  has  tried  to  position 
himself  for  the  Supreme  Court.  He  felt  that 
if  he  were  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,  along  with  his  connections  to  Justice 
[Lewis  F.]  Powell,  he'd  have  a  good  shot  at 
an  appointment.  By  getting  on  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  he'll  have  that 
shot." 

At  just  a  hairbreadth  over  5-foot-8  and 
not  an  ounce  over  140  pounds.  J.  Harvie  Wil- 
kinson appears  a  man  who  would  be  easy  to 
dismiss.  On  the  stage  where  he  teaches  Fed- 
eral Courts  class,  the  short  and  wispy  pro- 
fessor seems  dwarfed  by  his  larger  students. 
A  true  Virginia  blue  blood,  he  is  deferential, 
self-deprecating  about  accomplishments  and 
goals.  He  has  the  kind  of  face  that  new  ac- 
quaintances are  likely  to  forget  in  30  sec- 
onds. That  fact  has  served  him  well. 

Notes  one  close  friend:  "He's  neither  char- 
ismatic nor  intimidating.  Part  of  the  reason 
that  Jay  is  so  successful  is  that  people  re- 
peatedly underestimate  him." 

To  underestimate  the  real  Jay  Wilkinson 
is  to  commit  serious  error.  Behind  the  gosh- 
goUy.  aw-shucks  facade  is  a  man  close  ob- 
servers call  "calculating."  Genuine  gracious- 
ness  is  certainly  his  most  striking  feature. 
the  kind  of  gentlemanly  charm  on  which 
Rhett  Butler  built  a  gunrunning  business. 
And  on-lookers  say  that  the  similarities 
don't  end  there,  that  Wilkinson,  like  the 
ambitious  Captain  Butler,  is  willing  to  mash 
a  few  toes  if  they  tend  to  be  standing  in  the 
way. 

"Jay  does  tend  to  evaluate  people,  not 
only  in  terms  of  common  interests,  but  in 
terms  of  his  own  orientation."  says  one 
friend.  "He's  quite  subtle  about  it.  He's  not 
a  sycophant  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but 
he's  almost  instinctively  aware  of  who  can 
help  him  and  who  can't." 

Those  who  can't  had  better  mind  their 
toes.  Consider  the  track  record: 


In  1970,  at  the  age  of  25  and  while  still  en- 
rolled in  law  school.  Wilkinson  ran  for  Con- 
gress against  David  E.  Satlerfield  III  (D- 
3rd).  a  man  he  had  worked  to  elect  just  six 
years  earlier.  Wilkinson  had  been  persuaded 
into  the  Republican  camp  by  former  Repub- 
lican Gov.  Linwood  Holton,  only  to  be  mer- 
cilessly crushed  by  Satlerfield  in  the  elec- 
tion. 

Following  graduation  from  law  school, 
Wilkinson  accepted  the  invitation  of  a 
family  friend.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis 
F.  Powell  Jr..  to  a  spot  as  a  Supreme  Court 
clerk,  a  position  normally  reserved  for  law- 
graduates  who  have  clerked  in  the  lower 
courts. 

In  1978,  Wilkinson  allegedly  parlayed  an- 
other friendship  into  the  position  of  editori- 
al page  editor  for  The  Virginian-Pilot  in 
Norfolk,  a  powerful  .seat  that  allowed  him  to 
remold  the  paper's  moderately  liberal  edito- 
rial philosophy  to  his  own  conservative 
bent.  He  not  only  lacked  a  professional 
newspaper  background,  he  couldn't  even 
type. 

In  1982.  while  a  deputy  assistant  attorney 
general  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Wilkinson's  critics  charged  that  he  engi- 
neered cases  to  bolster  his  conservative 
world  view. 

Now  that  Wilkinson  is  up  for  a  Federal 
judgeship,  his  critics  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  he's  never  even  practiced  law. 

Jay  Wilkinson  does  Indeed  have  a  pen- 
chant for  sticking  his  nose  where  others 
think  il  doesnt  belong,  of  winding  up  in 
places  where  he  has  no  prior  experience  and 
where  experience  is  a  must  99  times  out  of 
100. 

But  where  experience  fails,  Wilkinson  has 
the  brilliance,  the  Southern  charm  and  the 
savvy  to  pull  him  through.  "I  set  a  great 
deal  of  store  by  intelligence  and  education." 
says  Robert  Mason,  his  predecessor  at  The 
Virginian-Pilot.  "Certainly,  Jay  abounds  in 
both." 

Men  like  Jay  Wilkinson,  those  who  are 
both  brilliant  and  brilliantly  successful, 
gather  detractors  almost  as  quickly  as  they 
gather  new  challenges.  What  irks  Wilkin- 
son's critics  even  more  is  the  fact  that  he 
generally  performs  well  under  fire.  But  a 
Federal  court  judgeship  is  not  a  deanship  of 
a  law  school.  The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals is  just  one  step  removed  from  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  it  is  a  place  where  consti- 
tutional law  is  molded  and  life-and-death 
decisions  are  made.  Wilkinsons  judicial 
quest  has  brought  him  under  a  scrutiny 
that  court  clerks  and  newspaper  editors 
rarely  feel,  and  as  a  potential  launching  pad 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  the  hot  seat  grows 
even  warmer. 

"At  this  point,  only  a  select  number  of 
people  [within  the  Fourth  Circuit]  are  con- 
cerned" about  his  .nomination,  says  Chan 
Kendrick.  executive  director  of  the  Virginia 
chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  "If  he  were  to  be  considered  for  the 
Supreme  Court,  [his  record]  would  be  of 
concern  across  the  board,  across  the  coun- 
try." 

Longtime  friends  like  Linwood  Holton 
flatly  dispute  any  contentions  that  Wilkin- 
son is  plotting  a  path  to  the  Nation's  high- 
est court.  "Appointment  to  the  federal 
bench  is  a  lifetime  appointment,"  Holton 
says.  "Anybody  who  goes  on  the  Court  of 
Appeals  at  his  age  has  a  chance  to  be  placed 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  but  that  is  a  very 
remote  possibility  with  anybody.  There  are 
only  nine  every  generation.  In  the  sense  of 
being  a  candidate.  I  can't  imagine  anybody 
would  go  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  with  aspi- 
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rations'  for  candidacy  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  You're  just  not  candidates  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  That  s  not  the  way  it's 
done." 

But  Jay  Wilkinson  never  baclesteps,  does 
not  play  bit  parts  and  is  rarely  satisfied  with 
one  achievement  for  very  long.  If  he  wins 
the  seat  on  the  Court  of  Appeals,  it  prob- 
ably will  not  be  his  final  curtain  call.  Sud 
denly.  it  dawns  why  Professor  Wilkinson 
looks  so  out  of  place  in  his  University  of  Vir- 
ginia classroom.  The  stage  is  too  small.  Yes. 
much  too  small. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  is  a  stag 
gering  bureaucracy  of  4.416  attorneys  that 
both  tantalizes  with  its  promise  of  power 
and  terrifies  with  the  threat  of  instant  ano 
nymity  for  those  haplessly  buried  by  its 
power  maze.  Jay  Wilkinson  was  just  one 
more  forgettable  face  when  he  first  ap 
peared  at  the  Justice  Department  two  sum 
mers  ago.  He  was  on  leave  from  the  U.  Va 
law  school,  having  been  namned  a  deputy  as- 
sistant attorney  general  in  the  civil  rights 
division  under  Assistant  Attorney  General 
William  Bradford  Reynolds.  David  Vander 
hoof,  a  senior  trial  attorney  in  Justice  at  the 
time,  has  trouble  recalling  his  first  meeting 
with  Wilkinson:  He  made  such  a  small  im 
pression  on  me  that  when  I  encountered 
him  again  later  that  same  day  I  didn't  know 
who  the  hell  he  was.  Vanderhoof  says.  He 
was  blah." 

He  was  also  Vanderhoof  s  new  boss.  The 
senior  attorney  and  others  at  Justice  would 
soon  come  to  realize  that  of  the  many 
things  they  might  call  Jay  Wilkin-son.  blah 
would  not  l>e  one  of  them. 

Though  Wilkinsons  stay  in  Ju.stice  was 
relatively  brief  (he  left  in  August  1983).  it 
was  memorable.  In  fact,  several  cases  that 
came  under  Wilkinsons  jurisdiction  are  now 
legend  in  the  department  They  also  are  the 
source  of  complaints  that  the  law  became  a 
tool  to  suit  Wilkinson  s  philosophical  pref 
erences  and  political  ambitions. 

Says.  Timothy  Cook,  an  attorney  whose 
liberal  views  often  clashed  with  Wilkinson's 
when  the  two  worked  at  Justice.  He  writes 
decisions  based  on  how  he  thinks  a  case 
should  turn  out  politically,  not  on  the  basis 
of  law." 

One  afternoon.  Cook  was  in  hus  office 
busily  researching  a  ca.se  that  grew  out  of  a 
dispute  over  ser\ices  provided  to  handi- 
capped patients  at  Baylor  University  Medi 
cal  Center  when  he  received  an  urgent  call 
to  report  to  Wilkinsons  office  for  a  uroup 
discussion  on  the  case. 

In  his  hand.  Wilkinson  waved  a  fistful  of 
paper.  Why  are  we  doing  this'' "  Cook  says 
Wilkinson  demanded  of  his  attornt-ys  Why 
are  we  serving  interrogatories  on  them'' 
Why  are  we  harassing  defendants  likt-  this'' " 
•  Cook  exchanged  a  disbelieving  glance  with 
the  other  attorneys  gathered  in  Wilkinson  s 
office.  Wilkinson  had  failed  to  note  that  he 
was  reviewing  his  own  department  .s  answers 
to  interrogatories  filed  by  the  other  .side. 

He  didn't  understand  that  the  other  side 
had  filed  the  interrogatories  on  us.  and  that 
we  had  to  answer  them.  "  says  Cook  On  his 
qualifications  to  t>e  a  judge''  He  doesn  t  un- 
derstand basic  pleadings." 

According  to  Cook.  Wilkinson's  naivete  re 
suited  in  court  fines  to  the  department  for 
the  delay  in  answering  the  interrogatories. 
"It's  sort  of  unheard  of  for  department  at- 
torneys to  be  fined  for  not  answering  inter- 
rogatories."  says  Cook.  "The  other  part  of 
that  is  that  he  didn't  understand  what  was 
going  on.  " 

"There  were  a  number  of  situations  where 
there  would   be  a  court  deadline   imposed 


and.  in  effect,  it  was  of  no  concern  to  Wil- 
kinson. "  says  Vanderhoof.  Tm  not  sure 
what  the  reasor«  were.  A  portion  of  it  may 
have  been  inability  to  manage  time. 

'It  did  not  carry  well  with  court  officials, 
and  the  respect  that  we  may  have  attained 
in  the  past  by  our  pleadings  or  by  our  mo- 
tions was  somewhat  lost  as  a  result." 

If  Wilkinson's  seeming  naivete  about 
court  proceedings  frustrated  some  of  his 
Justice  colleagues,  they  were  even  more 
nonplused  by  his  particular  style  of  reason- 
ing. More  than  sin  attorney,  more  than  a 
professor.  Wilkinson  is  a  philosopher,  a  the- 
oretician. Theory  is  his  governing  inner 
voice.  When  life  demands  an  answer,  it  is 
the  theoretician  in  Wilkinson  that  responds. 
The  trouble,  his  critics  .say.  is  that  he  rea- 
sons from  the  botton  up.  He  doesn't  decide 
what  the  questions  should  be  until  he  al- 
ready has  decided  the  answers. 

Wilkinson  and  Reynolds  look  the  Reagan 
Administration's,  anti  Federalist  policies 
into  their  Justice  posts,  angering  other  at- 
torneys, many  of  whom  had  been  in  Justice 
through  less  conservative  administration, 
with  a  blatant  reluctance  to  involve  the  gov- 
ernment in  civil  rights  cases.  "These  were 
the  same  type  cases,  raised  similar  issues,  in 
which  the  Justice  Department  historically 
participated  in  the  past.  "  noted  Vanderhoof. 

Not  only  did  Reynolds  and  Wilkinson  avoid 
venturing  into  new  areas,  they  ran  back- 
wards, refusing  to  participal*.  it  cases  that 
the  Administration  norrfia^y  would've 
taken. "  > 

Stephen  A  Whinslon.  former  senior  trial 
attorney  now  in  private  practicelin  Philadel- 
phia, says:  The  botton  line  would  always  be 
the  most  restrictive  interpretatioh  possible, 
one  that  would  afford  people  that  we  were 
supposed  to  be  representing  the  least  rights 
possible.  II  was  their  very  philosophical 
view  that  the  government  shouldn't  be  in- 
volved in  civil  rights  enforcement."  when  in 
fact,  civil  rights  enforcement  was  their  de 
partment's  rai.son  d'etre.  Whinston  .says. 

It's  hard  to  know  who  was  really  the 
source.  Whinston  continues.  They  took  a 
very  specific  philosophical  viewpioint  on  var- 
ious civil  rights  i.ssues  and  tailored  argu- 
ments and  briefs  to  be  consistent  with 
that  " 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  notable  examples 
involved  the  San  Antonio.  Texas,  lail  case 
revolving  around  the  treatment  of  inmates 
and  jail  conditions,  including  the  number  of 
single  cells  prov  ided 

The  county's  plans  called  for  housing  30 
percent  of  the  jail  population  in  single  rells. 
the  minimum  requirement  under  Texas  jail 
standards  Suspecting  that  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  the  San  Antonio  inmates  were 
high  risk  and  should  be  in  single  cells.  Jus- 
tice Department  attorneys  wanted  to  re- 
quest that  county  officials  conduct  a  profes 
sional  study  to  determine  a  valid  percent- 
age. Wilkinson  ignored  their  suggestion,  in 
striKling  the  attorneys  to  u.se  55  percent - 
an  arbitrar.\  number  as  the  department's 
recommendation  The  trial  attorneys  didn't 
want  to  be  responsible  for  defending  Wilkin- 
son s  figure  in  court,  since  it  basically  had 
been  plucked  out  of  thin  air  When  such  a 
number  is  cho.sen.  explains  one  former  Jus- 
lice  Department  attorney  now  employed  in 
the  private  .sector,  it  usually  is  based  on  a 
piece  of  .solid  information  -a  prior  case,  an 
expert  opinion,  a  state  statute  or  a  consent 
decree,  which,  in  this  case,  stated  that  only 
low-risk  inmates  could  be  placed  in  multi- 
inmate  housing.  But  Jay  pulled  that 
number  [551  off  the  top  of  his  head.  "  the  at- 
torney argued,  and  the  trial  attorneys  were 
expected  to  back  it  up." 


Said  another.  "It  would've  been  difficult 
for  the  Administration  to  support  Wilkin- 
son's fifty-five  percent  figure." 

According  to  a  numlier  of  sources  em- 
ployed in  the  civil  rights  division  at  the 
time,  the  trial  attorneys  iisked  Wilkinson  to 
omit  the  55  percent  recommendation  as 
being  unfounded.  Wilkinson  refused  to 
bend.  Only  when  the  attorneys  persuaded 
Wilkinson's  youthful  legal  assistant.  Frank 
Atkinson,  to  intervene  did  Wilkinson  back 
down.  No  numerical  recommendation  was 
offered. 

Wilkinson  refused  to  be  interviewed,  as  he 
has  refused  all  interviews  since  the  confir- 
mation proceeding  began  for  the  Federal 
judgeship.  (He  had  also  earlier  refused  to 
defend  himself  criticism  at  Senate  confirma- 
tion hearings.) 

Atkinson  does  not  deny  the  incident,  but 
his  recollection  of  it.  he  says,  "is  clouded." 

In  still  another  case.  Stewart  v.  Rhodes, 
an  Ohio  case  regarding  prison  overcrowding, 
the  initial  memo  prepared  by  the  Justice 
Department  declared  the  double-ceiling  of 
prisoners  in  less  than  50  square  feet  uncon- 
stitutional. 

"The  cells  in  this  prison  happened  to  be 
48  square  feet.  "  recalls  Whinston.  "so  under 
that  initial  memo,  the  prison  would  have 
been  unconstitutional.  But  Jay  crossed  out 
fifty'  and  penciled  in  forty-five.'  By  chang- 
ing It.  it  was  obvious  to  me  that  he  simply 
didn't  want  to  argue  that  the  prison  was  un- 
constitutional." 

It  should  he  noted  that  the  ruling  prece- 
dent in  this  case  was  Rhodes  v.  Chapman,  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  handed  down  in 
1981.  which  rejects  setting  a  specific  floor- 
space  requirement  per  inmate.  It  does  how- 
ever, require  that  overall  prison  conditions 
be  considered  when  determining  if  prison- 
ers' rights  are  being  violated.  But  in  Stewart 
\.  Rhodes,  Ohio  officials  wanted  to  know 
what  the  Justice  Department  would  consid- 
er permi.ssible  in  terms  of  space. 

Whinston  was  rankled.  "Both  numbers— 
forty-five  and  fifty -were  arbitary.  "  he  ex- 
plains. When  viewed  in  the  context  of  the 
case,  a  different  picture  of  the  department's 
stance  on  prisoner's  rights  emerges.  The 
first  arbitary  designation,  fifty.'  would  .say 
that  double-celling  in  that  prison  was  un- 
constitutional. The  .second  arbitary  designa- 
tion, forty  five.'  would  say  that  the  double- 
celling  was  constitutional.  Therefore,  it  is 
logical  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  his  arbi- 
tary figure  of  forty-five'  was  not  ba.sed  on  a 
study  of  the  law.  Rather  it  was  what  is 
known  as  result-oriented. '  Wilkinson 
wanted  to  make  a  certain  argument,  and  he 
shaped  his  reasoning  ba.sed  on  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  wanted  to  come  to  rather  than 
logically  rea.soning  the  ca.se  and  finding  out 
where  that  reasoning  would  lead.  In  other 
words,  he  worked  from  the  bottom  up." 

Although  attorneys  were  unsure  in  other 
cases  whi'iher  the  .source  of  restriction  was 
Wilkinson  or  Reynolds.  Wilkinson  is  severe- 
ly chastised  by  colleagues  for  going  to  bat 
for  his  bo.ss  at  times  when  Reynolds  clearly 
appeared  to  be  throwing  sticks  into  the 
spokes  of  the  wheels  of  justice. 

In  one  case  involving  rights  for  the  handi- 
capped. Nelson  v,  Thornburgh.  the  depart- 
ment was  expected  to  file  a  "friend  of  the 
court"  brief.  Reynolds  argued  that  the  case 
could  not  be  reviewed  in  time  to  file  within 
the  court  deadline.  Anxious  for  some  state- 
ment of  views  from  the  department,  the 
court  allowed  for  a  late  filing.  Cook  drafted 
the  brief  and  submitted  it  to  Reynolds. 

■  It  was  edited  beyond  recognition,  charges 
Cook    The  most  obvious  a  disturbing  dele- 


tion was  a  ruling  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

'It  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  once  again 
attempting  to  throw  a  case."  Cook  later 
stated  in  a  lengthy  resignation  letter.  Dis- 
mayed. Cook  confronted  Wilkinson.  'That 
was  Reynolds'  order,"  Cook  says  Wilkinson 
responded.  "Brad  doesn't  like  that  case." 

"You  mean  to  tell  me  that  we've  left  out  a 
decision  df  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  never 
overruled,  directly  on  point,  merely  because 
Mr.  Reynolds  doesn't  agree  with  it? "  Cook 
exploded. 

Wilkinson  defended  his  superior,  "Brad 
thinks  it's  too  broad."  he  replied,  according 
to  Cook.  "Besides,  you're  lucky  you  got 
what  you  did.  Some  people  appointed  by 
this  Administration  don't  think  Section  504 
[of  the  Civil  Rights  Act]  requires  any  af- 
firmative obligations  at  all." 

Cook  became  so  disgruntled  he  resigned 
from  the  department,  but  not  before  he  sub- 
mitted a  letter  to  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  citing  what  he  considered  ex- 
treme laxness  in  enforcement— "thirty  to 
forty  instances  where  Reynolds  and  Wilkin- 
son refuted  to  enforce  civil  rights  laws, 
mostly  relating  to  the  rights  of  the  handi- 
capped, becaus'e  that  was  my  area."  says 
Cook,  now  director  of  the  Western  Law 
Center  for  the  Handicapped,  located  at 
Loyola  University.  "But  I  also  spoke  to  a 
good  number  of  lawyers  in  the  department 
and  learned  that  it  went  on  in  other  areas 
Aich  as  in  suits  involving  sex  and  race  dis- 
crimination as  well." 

Still,  Vanderhoof  does  not  believe  what  he 
considers  "improprieties,"  such  as  the 
changes  In  the  San  Antonio  jail  case,  will 
affect  Wilkinson's  chances  for  a  Federal 
judgeship.  "In  this  Administration,  if  you  do 
well  and  don't  cause  much  of  a  problem,  you 
may  be  considered  .for  judicial  appoint- 
ment." says  Vanderhoof. 

No  one  is  exactly  sure  how  the  name  of  J. 
Harvie  Wilkinson  III  made  its  way  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  White  House,  but  it  was  on 
the  tip  of  the  President's  tongue  when  time 
came  for  a  F*residential  recommendation  for 
the  seat  on  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Fourth  District  which '  encompasses 
Virginia.  West  Virginia.  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Maryland.  "He  was  pleased," 
notes  one  observer,  "but  obviously  not  sur- 
prised." 

As  much  as  this  meteoric  rise  surprised 
some  olwervers,  it  never  surprised  Wilkinson 
or  those  who  watched  him  grow  up.  In  Rich- 
mond, there  is  a  West  E^d,  that  ever-grow- 
ing expanse  extending  toward  Goochland 
and  populated  by  the  upwardly  mobile,  and 
then  there  is  the  West  End,  a  much  smaller, 
exclusive,  confined,  refined  area  that  lies 
just  nortH  of  the  James  River  and  includes 
Windsor  Farms  and  Westmoreland  Place. 
Wilton  and  the  E.  Claiborne  Robins  estate. 
The  elder  of  two  sons  of  a  bank  president. 
Jay  Wilkinson  grew  up  on  Richmond's  most 
sacred  breeding  ground,  that  West  End  rec- 
ognized by  multigeneration  Richmonders. 

(Eventually,  he  married  from  within  the 
area.  Lossie  Noell  spent  her  early  years  in 
the  West  End,  attending  St.  Catherine's 
School  before  going  off  to  the  all-female 
Mary  Baldwin  College.) 

When  Jay  and  his  brother.  Lewis,  were 
ready  for  school,  St.  Christopher's  was  the 
logical  choice.  Both  grew  up  with  a  cultivat- 
ed interest  in  sports  for  which  Lewis  credits 
V  his  mother.  Country  clubbers  often  caught 
glimpses  of  Letitia  Wilkinson  batting  balls 
to  her  boys  on  the  tennis  courts  on  summer 
mornings.  While  Lewis  diversified  his  sports 
skills,  taking  up  baseball  and  other  sports. 


Jay  bore  down  and  developed  a  mean  game 
of  tennis,  playing  on  school  teams  through 
college  and  serious  social  games  thereafter. 

By  his  sophomore  year.  Wilkinson  had 
done  just  about  all  there  was  to  do  at  St. 
Christopher's.  As  a  freshman,  his  extracur- 
ricular activities  included  Student  Council. 
Honor  Council,  Missionary  Society  and 
president  of  the  Lee  Literary  Society.  Clear- 
ly, it  was  time  to  move  on.  so  Jay  went  to 
board  at  Lawrenceville  School  in  New 
Jersey. 

In  the  early  60's.  when  seeds  of  revolution 
were  sprouting  in  Ivy  League  colleges  and 
large  universities  alike,  the  prep  school 
counterparts  were  as  yet  untouched.  Law- 
renceville boys  wore  coats  and  ties  to  class. 
went  to  sports  in  the  afternoons  and  looked 
forward  to  the  three  or  four  tea  dances 
spaced  through  the  school  year. 

In  boarding  school,  only  the  strong  sur- 
vive. When  you're  small  for  your  age  and 
smarter  than  most  of  your  classmates,  like 
Wilkinson,  it  can  be  a  harrowing  experi- 
ence—unless you're  extremely  charming  and 
an  all-around  good  guy.  that  is. 

At  Lawrenceville.  Wilkinson  emerged  as  a 
quiet  leader,  excelling  in  tennis  and  academ- 
ics, eventually  becoming  editor  of  the  school 
newspaper. 

"Jay  was  a  great  success  at  school."  says 
Richard  Quintal,  a  New  York  banker  who 
shared  a  six-bed  suite  with  Wilkinson  for 
three  years  in  Lawrenceville's  Griswold 
House. 

"He  was  bright,  but  not  a  jerk."  adds 
former  classmate  John  H.  W.  Gefaell  of 
Washington.  He  was  one  of  the  few  people  I 
knew  who  wasn't  that  way.  He  was  quiet  in 
an  outgoing  way.  Not  boisterous  and  crazy. 
but  bright,  easy  to  get  along  with." 

Wilkinson  picked  up  speed  at  Yale.  Al- 
though he  claims  that  his  undergraduate 
grades  showed  room  for  improvement,  he 
managed  to  be  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  to  graduate  magna  cum  laude. 

His  senior  year.  Wilkinson  was  named  one 
of  14  Scholars  of  the  House,  a  distinction 
which  carriers  with  it  the  latitude  to  refuse 
all  classes  in  the  fourth  year  to  pursue  one 
avenue  of  study.  Wilkinson's  choice  was  to 
write  a  paper  on  the  Byrds  and  Virginia  pol- 
itics. What  was  initially  completed  as  a  50- 
page  manuscript  entitled  '"Harry  Byrd  and 
the  Changing  Face  of  Virginia  Politics"  was 
soon  published  into  a  12-chapter  documen- 
tary and  analytical  history  of  state  politics 
spanning  the  22  years  of  the  Byrd  reign  be- 
tween the  mid-40's  and  mid-60's.  By  the  age 
of  23,  Jay  Wilkinson  had  published  his  first 
book.  It  caught  the  eye  of  Linwood  Holton, 
then  soon-to-be  Governor  Holton. 

"I  looked  him  up  specifically  because  he 
sounded  like  a  bright  young  man  who  was 
ready  to  break  out  of  the  Democratic  estab- 
lishment, which  I  knew  he  was  bound  to  be 
with  his  family  background,  and  into  some- 
thing new,  the  Republican  competitive 
system  of  two  parties,  that  I  was  working 
on."  Holton  says.  "He  sounded  from  his 
book  like  he  would  be  open  to  new  ideas." 

When  Holton  first  contacted  him.  Wilkin- 
son was  serving  a  year  in  the  Army  reserves. 
"As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  service  and 
back  in  law  school.  I  went  up  to  Charlottes- 
ville and  had  dinner  with  him,"  Holton  says. 
That  was  the  start  of  a  long-term  friend- 
ship. 

It  was  through  that  friendship  that 
Holton  met  Jay's  father,  United  Virginia 
Bank  president  J.  Harvie  Wilkinson  Jr.  As 
governor,  it  was  Holton's  job  to  appoint  the 
University  of  Virginia  Board  of  Visitors  of 
which  the  elder  Wilkinson  was  a  member.  ""I 


had  gotten  to  know  Harvie  Junior  pretty 
well. "  recounts  Holton.  "I  suggested  to  him 
that  if  he  did  not  want  to  be  reappointed  to 
the  board  that  I  was  going  to  consider  ap- 
pointing Jay  in  his  place."  It  was  unprece- 
dented to  appoint  a  law  student  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  but  Holton  did  not  hesi- 
tate: He  appointed  J.  Harvie  Wilkinson  III. 

The  governor  nurtured  the  mentor-prote- 
ge relationship.  Wilkinson  was  a  major 
draftsman  of  Holton's  1970  inaugural  ad- 
dress, and  later  that  same  year.  Holton  con- 
vinced the  25-year-old  student  to  run 
against  Salterfield  for  the  third  Congres- 
sional seat.  Just  six  year  earlier,  in  1964. 
Wilkinson  had  worked  to  elect  Satterfield.  a 
longtime  family  friend,  and  the  following 
summer.  Wilkinson  was  an  intern  in  Satter- 
field's  office. 

Now.  the  Congressman  discovered  that  his 
intern  was  opening  up  a  campaign  office 
and  digging  in  to  do  battle  against  him. 
"Clearly,  this  one  is  one  we"re  going  to  write 
up  as  a  win.  "  a  confident  Holton  was  quoted 
as  saying. 

"He  was  a  personable  young  man."  Holton 
said  recently.  "He  obviously  had  potential  in 
politics.  That  was  certainly  evidenced  in  his 
book,  in  his  participation  in  my  campaign  as 
an  advisor  and  speechwriter.  I  felt  that  with 
his  background  in  Richmond,  he  probably 
could  win. " 

Satterfield  claims  he  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised. ""I  didn't  think  he'd  be  running 
against  me.  but  you  don't  think  about  those 
things.  I  did  feel  like  he  was  being  pushed 
rather  rapidly." 

Wilkinson  was  crushed  under  Satterfield's 
landslide  victory.  One  political  analyst 
called  it  "the  biggest  misstep  of  Jay's 
career."  Concurs  Satterfield.  "I  thought  he 
had  a  future  in  politics.  I'm  afraid  he  got 
pushed  faster  than  he  should  have  been. 
Who  was  pushing  him?  The  Governor  of 
Virginia.  Linwood  Holton." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  congressional  defeat 
that  led  Wilkinson  to  replace  his  fervor  for 
politics  with  a  fascination  and  obsession 
with  the  Supreme  Court.  In  his  final  year  of 
law  school,  he  applied  for  clerk  positions 
with  Justices  Byron  White  and  Potter  Stew- 
art and  was  invited  along  with  a  handful  of 
other  applicants  to  come  to  Washington  for 
interviews.  He  was  not  chosen  by  either. 

Shortly  thereafter.  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  announced  on  national  television 
that  Lewis  Powell  had  been  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Justice 
Hugo  Black. 

Jay  was  jubilant.  ""Lewis  Powell!"  he  wrote 
in  Serving  Justice,  his  1974  book  reflecting 
on  his  year  at  the  Supreme  Court.  "The  Su- 
preme Court  had,  I  felt,  been  saved  and 
along  with  it.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  my 
chances  for  clerkship."  Justice  Powell  was 
confirmed  in  December  1971. 

•"  'Dear  Jay,'  his  letter  to  me  began." 
wrote  Wilkinson.  "  '1  have  ascertained  that 
one  of  Mr.  Justice  Black's  three  clerks  will 
not  remain  at  the  Court  after  the  first  of 
the  year.  Accordingly.  .  .  .'  Already.  I  had 
begun  writing  my  acceptance." 

It  appeared  that  family  connections  had 
once  again  paved  the  way.  Unlike  most  Su- 
preme Court  law  clerks,  Wilkinson  had 
never  clerked  at  any  court.  "It's  ordinarily  a 
two-step  process."  notes  Larry  Hammond, 
another  of  Justice  Powell's  clerks  at  the 
time.  "Jay  came  straight  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  may  have  been  the  only  person  to 
do  that,  or  maybe  there  was  one  other.  Basi- 
cally, he  had  no  experience  base  of  his  own 
to  rely  upon  from  having  been  a  law  clerk." 
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But  once  in  position.  Wilkinson  responded 
true  to  form.  Says  Justice  Powell,  'Of  my 
forty-five  law  clerks.  Jay  was  certainly 
among  the  best."  Notes  Hammond:  Even 
with  that  very  modest  handicap  (no  experi- 
ence), he  did  quite  a  splendid  job.  Of  course, 
he  knew  Lewis  Powell,  and  Powell  knew  him 
and  his  family,  so  he  had  no  difficulty  get- 
ting to  know  the  Justice  or  developing  a 
rapport.  But  one  of  the  things  that  I  most 
admired  Justice  Powell  for  was  that  he 
never  drew  any  lines  of  demarcation  among 
his  clerks.  He  treated  all  of  us  as  if  we  were 
part  of  his  family."  even.  Hammond  recalls. 
when  it  came  to  gently  chiding  Wilkinson  to 
take  home  the  basketball  shoes  and  running 
shorts  that  had  stayed  a  bit  too  long  under 
his  desk. 

Hammond  says  Wilkinson  took  no  liber 
ties  or  advantages  of  his  personal  ties  to 
Powell.  "Indeed,  there  were  some  cases 
where  I  felt  the  temptation  to  have  Jay  in- 
volved in  looking  at  a  particular  question,  or 
trying  to  decide  how  it  ought  to  come  out. 
just  because  I  had  the  mistaken  notion  that 
if  Jay  were  persuaded  that  it  was  right,  then 
maybe  the  Justice  would  be.  It  never  turned 
out  to  be  true  or  to  make  any  difference  one 
way  or  the  other." 

Wilkinson  returned  to  Charlottesville 
after  the  clerkship  to  tiegin  the  first  of 
three  professional  stints  at  U  Va.s  law 
school.  He  stayed  the  first  time  for  five 
years,  until  1978  when  he  took  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  join  the  staff  of  The  Virginian- 
Pilot.  If  it  seemed  an  odd  detour  for  some- 
one with  judicial  aspirations,  it  was  a  per- 
fect grandstand  and  one  that  allowed  Wil- 
kinson to  hone  his  conservative  philo.so- 
phies  and  share  them  with  thousands  of 
daily  readers,  including  periodic  railings 
against  forced  busing  to  achieve  racial  de- 
segregation. 

It  was  yet  another  foray  into  the  un- 
known, and  it  was  immediately  obvious  to 
those  around  him  that  the  Pilot  was  just 
one  more  stopover.  "He  couldn't  even  type." 
remarks  Smith.  Worse  yet.  he  refused  to 
learn. 

"It  became  a  cynical  joke  m  the  news- 
room," says  one  former  editor.  He  had  no 
understanding  of  how  a  newspaper  work.s. 
He'd  write  his  piece  and  go  home." 

Wilkinson  had  another  habit  that  some 
times  irked  co-workers.  He  would  take  off  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  for  a  jog.     It  didn  t 
matter  what  was  happening  in  the  world, 
recalls  former  editorial  writer  Smith. 

Perhaps  he  was  using  the  time  to  think. 
In  the  evenings  of  that  first  year  at  the 
Pilot.  Wilkinson  turned  his  attention  back 
to  the  court,  completing  his  third  book. 
Prom  Brown  to  Bakke.  focusing  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  school  integration  from 
1954-78. 

Not  untypically.  his  entree  to  the  Pilot  re- 
portedly was  a  friend.  Attorney  John  O 
Wynne,  then  on  the  corporate  staff  of  Land 
mark  Communications,  is  thought  to  be  re 
sponsible  for  Wilkinsons  emergerice  as  an 
editorial  page  editor. 

"I  do  not  think  Jay  would  have  come  to 
the  Pilot  as  editor  if  not  for  Wynne."  said 
one  former  Pilot  news  executive.  Wynne 
became  his  champion.  He  backed  him  to 
(then-publisherl  Perry  Morgan  and  [Land- 
mark chairman]  Frank  Batten." 

It  was  a  grand  match.  Before  long,  Wilkin- 
son was  t>eating  Morgan  and  Batten  in 
tennis  at  Princess  Anne  Country  Club.  He 
apparently  was  also  very  persuasive  off  the 
court.  Under  Wilkinson's  flourish,  many  of 
the  paper's  long-held  editorial  stands  were 
overthrown.  In  one  such  change,  its  long- 


standing opposition  to  the  death  penalty 
was  reversed.  The  overall  position  of  the 
editorial  page  policy  went  from  moderately 
liberal  to  con.servatlve.  But  such  changes, 
radical  as  they  may  seem,  are  within  the 
domain  of  the  editorial  page  editor,  which 
Wilkinson  was. 

Not  everyone.  Smith  included,  agreed  with 
the  stands  suggested  by  Wllkin.son.  'All  of 
us  editorial  writers  were  expected  to  express 
our  opinions  in  a  rational,  persuasive  way.  " 
Smith  comments.  Having  been  reporters  at 
.some  time  In  our  careers,  we  were  trained  to 
analyze  things  objectively  and  then  to  draw 
conclusions  based  on  where  the  facts  led  us. 
I  felt  that  Jay  came  at  it  from  a  different 
di-scipline:  partisan  politics.  I  felt  that  he 
always  couched  his  opinions  in  such  a  way 
that  would  protect  his  political  future." 

"He  showed  a  lack  of  compassion  in  his 
editorial  positions.  "  said  his  predecessor 
Robert  Mason.  "I  thought  Jay  lacked  sensi- 
tivity about  the  poor  and  downtrodden.  " 

But  it  is  Wilkinsons  editorials  on  political 
influence  and  experience  that  add  a  touch 
of  irony  to  his  quest  for  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Judgeship.  During  Wilkinson's  Pilot  tenure, 
an  editorial  entitled  "Choosing  Judges  on 
Merit  "  was  published,  which  criticized  the 
politics  involved  in  the  selection  of  Virginia 
judges.  A  later  editorial,  which  Wilkinson 
either  wrote  or  at  least  approved,  began: 
Judges  ought  to  be  .selected  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  not  on  the  basis  of  political  ties.  " 

His  most  assertive  maneuvering  came 
when  William  Rehnquist  \Xa.s  named  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  leaving  Rehnquist  s  job  as 
the  Justice  Department  counsel  vacant. 
"When  they  were  filling  all  the  slots  in  the 
Justice  Department.  Jay  picked  but  the  job 
he  wanted.  "  says  Smith.  It  was  the  one 
Rehnquist  had  held.  His  theory  Was  that  it 
was  a  good  launching  pad  for  the  Supreme 
Court." 

According  to  Smith.  Wllkin.son  was  told 
that  the  spot  as  A.ssistant  Attorney  General 
had  been  filled.  He  came  back  and  told  me 
that  they'd  offered  him  two  other  jobs.  He 
said  he  d  turned  them  both  down  because 
he  wasn't  sure  that  either  would  be  advan- 
tageous down  the  road." 

The  following  summer.  1982.  Wilkinson 
took  the  deputy's  job  m  Justice.  Le.ss  than  a 
year  later,  he  was  jockeying  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  seat.  He  made  his  desires  known  to 
several  people."  including  Rep  G.  William 
Whitehurst  (R2ndi.  as  early  as  last 
summer  In  a  conversation  with  the  Con- 
gressman, he  indicated  that  he  wanted  it.  " 
.says  David  Bushnell.  a  Whitehurst  aide 
The  Congre.ssman  informed  him  that  he 
respected  that,  but  that  he  was  supporting 
someone  el.se' 

Whitehurst  s  was  not  the  last  opposition 
Wilkinson  would  face  in  his  court  bid  Civil 
rights  groups  launched  salvos  against  hi.s 
candidacy  based  on  Wilkinson  s  lack  of  legal 
experience,  saying  he  w;is  no  more  qualified 
10  t>e  a  judge  than  some  of  their  own  coun 
terparts  who  had  been  overlooked.  In  Feb- 
ruary, a  handful  of  witnesses  argued  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  his 
approval  would  be  unfair  when  blacks, 
women  and  other  minorities  have  been 
denied  Federal  court  appointments  for  lack 
of  legal  experience. 

Their  hue  and  cry  was  later  taken  up  by 
three  United  States  .senators  who  tried  to 
block  Wilkln.son's  confirmation.  In  March, 
when  the  committee  ended  three  months  of 
speculation  over  the  confirmation  by  voting 
to  recommend  him.  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy.  D-Mass..  protested.  "By  ramming 
this  through,  you're  sending  a  message  to 


millions  of  women  in  our  society,  women 
with  better  recommendations  and  experi- 
ence than  Mr.  Wilkinson  has.  It's  a  dual 
standard,  my  friencjs,"  he  shouted. 

What  Senators  Kennedy.  Joseph  R.  Biden 
Jr.  (D-Del.)  and  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum 
(DOhio)  most  stridently  objected  to  was 
the  American  Bar  Associatiorj's  rating,  of 
qualified.  "  Although  the  rating  Ls  normally 
awarded  to  thbse  who  have  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  for  12  years  or  more,  exceptions 
have  been  made.  Wilkinson  hit  the  12-year 
mark  on  Feb.  1.  three  months  after  his  nom- 
ination. ABA  president  Frederick  G. 
Bue.sser  Jr.  responded  lotheir  protests  in  a 
letter  pointing  out  that  .several  candidates 
have  been  founc)  qualified  with  fewer  years 
at  the  bar  than  .Wilkinson,  including  two 
women  and  one  Hispanic  male. 

More  dust  was  raised  when  it  was  revealed 
that  Justice  Powell,  in  what  has  been  de- 
.scribed  as  an  unusual  move  for  a  sitting  jus- 
tice, had  personally  contacted  an  ABA  com- 
mittee member  and  friend  and  put  in  a  good 
word  for  Wilkin.son.  Justice  Powell  denied 
any  wrongdoing.  At  the  ABA's  request,  he 
also  had  written  a  letter  of  evaluation  to 
Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  In  which  he  called  Wilkinson 
an  exceptionally  gifted  legal  scholar  and  a 
compa-ssionate  and  thoughtful  human 
being." 

There  are  .some  who  believe  that  politics 
Ivas  had  a  role  in  delaying  confirmation, 
that  if  Democrats  can  stall  a  vote  until  after 
the  election,  there  might  be  a  new  Presi- 
dent, with  a  different  preference.  For.  while 
liberals  rail  against  Wilkinson's  lack  of  ex- 
perience, what  really  frightens  them  are  his 
philosophies. 

Chan  Kendrick.  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  .says  his  group  hasn't  taken  an 
official"^tand.  However,  notes  Kendrick.  "If 
I  were  among  the  people  opposing  his  nomi- 
nation who  believe  he  is  bright  enough  and 
articulate  enough  to  be  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  would  oppo.se  It  now  and 
every  step  of  the  way.  The  record  [of  oppo- 
sition) should  be  built  now;  the  controversy 
should  be  created  now." 

For  now.  It  Is  still  Federal  Courts  class, 
not  the  Federal  Court,  that  is  occtiping  Wil- 
kinson's attention. 

To  watch  Wilkinson  here  is  to  .see  him  at 
home  base,  the  stage  he  has  returned  to 
three  limes  since  he  first  took  up 'teaching 
in  1973.  To  watch  him  here  al.so  is  to  see  a 
bit  of  the  relentle.s.s  quality,  the  dogged  pur- 
suit that  has  driven  Wilkinson  these  nearly 
40  years. 

He's  lively  and  aggressive,"  -sa.vs  one 
third-year  student  who's  glad  to  be  getting 
out  of  Wilkln.son's  cla.ss.  "He  goes  after  stu- 
dents for  their  ideas.  And  if  they're  unpre- 
pared, he  lets  them  know,  in  front  of  the 
class,  that  they'd  better  be  prepared  next 
time.  Other  professors  don't  do  that  in  third 
year  cla.sses.  " 

Federal  Courts  class  h»s  let  out  for  the 
summer.  The  auditorium  Is  empty,  his  stu- 
dents having  gone  on  to  permanent  jobs. 
Permanence:  It's  a  value  lacking  in  Jay  Wil- 
kinson's life.  Perhaps  a  lifetime  appoint- 
ment to  the  Federal  bench  would  harness 
him.  Perhaps  not.  It's  a  new  stage,  bigger 
stage.  Another  opening,  another  .show  • 


CONCLUSION-  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  is  closed. 
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BANKRUPTCY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1984 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  imfinished  business.  H.R.  5174. 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  5174)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  United  SUtes  tiankruptcy 
judges  under  article  III  of  the  Constitution, 
to  amend  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  changes 
in  the  personal  bankruptcy  law,  of  maklpg 
certain  changes  regarding  grain  storage  fa- 
cilities, and  of  clarifying  the  circumstance 
under  which  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments may  be  rejected  in  cases  under  chap- 
ter 11,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending: 

(1)  Thurmond  Amendment  No.  3083,  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.    - 

<2)  Packwood  Amendment  No.  3112,  relat- 
ing to  collective-bargaining  agreements. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
repeat  the  statement  I  made  earlier 
today  shortly  after  the  Senate  opened. 
I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a 
quorum  call  around  3  or  3:30  this 
afternoon  and  I  fully  expect  that  to  be 
live.  There  will  be  a  roUcall  vote  in 
connection  with  that  quorum. 
•  Mr,  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  HATCH,  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a;?  we 
return  to  H.R.  5174,  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  improvements  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  contained  in  this 
bill.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
have  been  the  subject  of  fair  and  de- 
tailed hearings  over  several  congres- 
sional sessions.  They  have  been  ap- 
proved nearly  unanimously  by  this 
body  in  the  past. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  5174  corrects  a  flaw  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bankruptcy 
courts  discerned  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Northern  Pipeline 
V.  Marathon  (102  S.  Crt.  2858  (1982)). 
The  Supreme  Court  clarified  that 
these  article  I  bankruptcy  courts  could 
not  exercise  jurisdiction  over  cases  re- 
served by  the  Constitution  to  the  reso- 
lution of  judges  appointed  for  life  in 
the  absence  o.f  the  consent  of  both 
parties.  If  this  jurisdictional  flaw  is 
riot  legislatively  corrected,  the  interim 
authority  of  bahkruptcy  courts  to 
decide  cases  will  expire,  leaving  all 
bankruptcy  cases  to  resolution  by  the 
currently  overburdened  district  courts. 


Bankruptcy  cases,  which  often  require 
timely  decision  to  revive  the  struggling 
petitioner  or  to  preserve  the  resources 
of  the  creditors,  will  fall  to  the  end  of 
crowded  district  court  dockets. 

Title  III  of  this  bill  contains  other 
valuable  improvements  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code.  These  consumer  credit 
bankruptcy  procedures  reform  the  le- 
nient standards  currently  applied  to 
the  detriment  of  creditors  and  finan- 
cially distressed  individuals  alike.  In 
addition,  title  III  would  make  improve- 
ments in  the  Code  to  accommodate 
grain  elevators,  shopping  centers,  and 
other  enterprises  which  confront 
unique  bankruptcy  dilemmas. 

At  present,  however,  these  reforms 
are  being  held  hostage  to  an  effort  to 
overturn  an  eminently  reasonable  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  In  the  case  of 
NLRB  against  Bildisco  &  Bildisco,  de- 
cided on  February  22  of  this  year,  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  judicial 
policy  in  effect  in  every  circuit  in  this 
country,  save  one,  regarding  the  rejec- 
tion of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments by  a  business  striving  to  reorga- 
nize under  chapter  11.  This  pervasive 
judicial  standard  permitted  rejection 
of  labor  contracts  if  "careful  scrutiny" 
reveals  that  the  "equities  balance  in 
favor  of  rejection."  Only  the  second 
circuit  had  a  different  rule.  This 
second  circuit  rule  developed  in  the 
REA  Express  c£ise  was  found  to  be 
"fundamentally  at  odds"  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  reorganization  by  a  unani- 
mous Supreme  Court.  I  would  note, 
however,  that  the  second  circuit's 
REA  Express  case  allowed  the  dis- 
tressed business  to  unilaterally  reject 
the  labor  contract  pending  a  final 
court  determination  of  the  validity  of 
the  rejection  action. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
today— which  impedes  the  progress  of 
these  important  bankruptcy  reforms- 
would  not  only  reverse  a  unanimous 
Supreme  Court  decision  and  the  prior 
policy  in  every  circuit  save  one,  it 
would  create  a  standard  for  rejection 
of  labor  contracts  even  more  funda- 
mentally at  odds  with  chapter  11  than 
the  REA  Express  rule.  The  National 
Bankruptcy  Conference,  a  voluntary 
association  of  bankruptcy  experts 
without  any  biases  on  labor  law,  as- 
sessed the  pending  amendment  as  "far 
more  onerous  than  '  REA  Express, 
NBC  further  characterized  the  pend- 
ing amendment  as  "inimical  to  orderly 
bankruptcy  administration." 

Rather  than  tinker  at  this  point  in 
the  legislative  process  with  the  unani- 
mous Supreme  Court  ruling  regarding 
rejection  of  labor  contracts,  I  would 
propose  again  that  the  Senate  approve 
the  many  other  important  reforms  in 
this  package  and  leave  this  labor  con- 
tract issue  to  the  conference  reconcili- 
ation process.  My  contact  with  col- 
leagues in  the  House  confirms  that 
they,  too,  are  anxious  to  deal  with  this 
labor   issue    in   the   conference.   The 


Senate,  accordingly,  should  avoid  fur- 
ther delay  in  this  process  by  approving 
those  portions  of  the  bill  which  have 
been  approved  by  this  body  earlier. 
We  should  not  continue  to  debate  an 
issue  that  jeopardizes  the  future  of 
the  entire  bankruptcy  system. 

I  think  we  should  move  ahead,  and 
this  is  a  reasonable  approach  toward 
moving  ahead. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  made  many  good  points 
with  regard  to  the  approach  he  has 
suggested.  I  endorse  and  concur  with 
that  particular  approach. 

I  believe  we  would  be  able  to  resolve 
this  problem  in  a  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate.  But  I  think 
that  is  probably  the  only  way  we  will 
resolve  it.  I  hope  that  those  who  are 
supporting  this  amendment  will  con- 
sider that. 

Let  us  see  where  we  can  go  frdhi 
there  because  the  bankruptcy  system 
in  this  country  needs,  I  think,  better 
treatment  than  we  have  been  giving  it 
on  the  floor  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress thus  far, 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3112 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  remarks  prior  to  the  recess  indicat- 
ed, the  pending  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  circumstances 
under  which  collective  bargaining 
agreements  may  be  rejected  in  cases 
under  chapter  11  bankruptcy  reorgani- 
zation. 

This  issue  concerns  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  bankruptcy  law  and  labor 
law.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  resolve  that  conflict  fairly  to  all 
concerned. 

The  purpose  of  the  bankruptcy  law 
is  to  provide  flexibility  and  fairness 
necessary  to  give  a  debtor  a  second 
chance.  Chapter  11  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  permits  financially  distressed 
businesses  to  reorganize  under  court 
protection  to  avoid  going  into  liquida- 
tion. 

Labor  law,  on  the  other  hand,  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  work  together  to  create  and 
enforce  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. The  unilateral  rejection  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  allowed 
under  the  bankruptcy  law  goes  against 
these  traditional  labor/management 
relationships. 

Recently,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Bildisco  decision,  ruled  on  this  issue. 
In  its  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  at- 
tempted to  resolve  the  conflict  be- 
tween bankruptcy  and  labor  statutes. 
The  amendment  I  am  offering  changes 
the.  statutes  to  provide  a  fairer  result. 

This  amendment  will  restore  stabili- 
ty to  the  collective  bargaining  process 
and  fairness  to  our  bankruptcy  laws  by 
providing  a  reasonable  standard  for 
determining  whether  an  employer 
should  be  allowed  to  reject  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement. 
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Upon  review,  1  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  find  this  amendment  a 
fair,  reasonable,  and,  in  fact,  desirable 
approach  to  resolving  the  controversy 
over  the  rejection  of  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  in  banitruptcy. 

Below,  I  have  briefly  summarized 
the  key  provisions  of  this  amendment. 

Under  the  amendment,  an  employer 
cannot  unilaterally  reject  or  alter  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement.  An 
employer  must  first  request  and  re- 
ceive court  approval  to  reject  or  alter 
such  an  agreement.  The  courts  would 
be  required  to  consider  the  employer's 
request  in  an  expeditious  manner 
based  on  certain  guidelines. 

The  amendment  requires  an  employ- 
er seeking  rejection  of  a  labor  agree- 
ment to  make  a  proposal  to  the  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  employ- 
ees covered  by  the  agreement  which 
providQft  for  the  "minimum  modifica- 
tions" in  the  employees'  benefits  and 
protections  that  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  employer  to  reorganize.  In 
formulating  its  proposal,  the  employer 
must  take  into  account  the  estimated 
contributions  of  all  classes  of  creditors 
and  other  affected  parties  that  will  be 
produced  by  the  debtor's  best  efforts 
to  secure  such  contributions.  If  the 
employer  and  the  union  cannot  reach 
agreement,  the  court  can  then  author- 
ize rejection  based  on  a  finding  that 
the  authorized  representative's  refusal 
to  accept  the  employer's  proposal  was 
unjustified  and  that  the  balance  of 
the  equities  clearly  favors  rejection. 

This  amendment  assures  that  em- 
ployers and  unions  will  negotiate  in 
good  faith  to  find  the  l)est  way  to  a 
successful  reorganization  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  preserves  the  business 
itself,  the  employees'  jobs,  and  their 
rights  and  benefits  as  agreed  to  by 
their  employer  and  their  bargaining 
representatives  through  their  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement.  The 
amendment  gives  collective  bargaining 
a  chance  to  work  and  provides  that  if 
the  employer  does  make  a  fair  propos- 
al and  the  union  does  not  give  the  pro- 
posal fair  consideration,  then  the 
agreement  may  be  rejected.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  employer  does  not 
make  a  fair  proposal,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  secure  rejection.  This  amend- 
ment gives  both  sides  an  incentive  to 
settle  their  disagreements  by  them- 
selves. 

Finally,  the  amendment  provides  a 
neutral  enactment  date.  This  amend- 
ment would  become  effective  upon 
date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  fair  to  both  sides  on  this  issue. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
no  Senator  will  misunderstand  this, 
but  it  is  time  now  to  establish  the 
presence  of  a  quorum  and  ascertain 
who  is  here.  As  I  indicated  earlier 
today,  it  was  my  intention  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  in- 
tention that  it  would  be  live.  I  now 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
this  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

(Quorum  Call  No.  4  Leg.l 
Baker  Hi'chl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Evans),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen).  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum).  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
QuAYLE).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop). 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman).  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the 
Senator   from    Arkansas   (Mr.    Bump- 


ers), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  Exon),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN).  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN).  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Sarbanes).  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  61, 
nays  2.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  Ill  Leg.] 
YEAS-61 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Andrrw.s 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Baker 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bem.sen 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boren 

Hawkin.s 

Pressler 

Boschuil?. 

Hecht 

RIegle 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Roth 

Byrd 

Helm.s 

Rudman 

Chatee 

Hollmgs 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Simpson 

Cran-slon 

Johnston 

Specter 

Danforth 

Laxall 

Stafford 

Denton 

Levin 

Biennis 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Symms 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Tower 

Domenici 

Malsunaga 

Trible 

DurenberKer 

Matlingly 

Tsongas 

Eaglet  on 

McClure 

Wilson 

Ford 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

Garn 

Metzenbaum 

Glenn 

Mitchell 
NAYS-2 

Goldwaler 

Proxmire 

NOT  VOTING- 

-37 

Armstrong 

Exon 

Nunn 

Baucu.s 

Hart 

Pell 

Biden 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Bingaman 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

D  Amato 

Kennedy 

Wallop 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Warner 

Dole 

Leahy 

Weicker 

East 

Long 

Evans 

Moynihan 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  TUESDAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  the  leadership  would  be  desir- 
ous of  doing  other  business  this  after- 
noon, it  appears  that  the  situation  is 
such  with  absent  Members,  and  other 
circumstances,  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  do  much  in  a  constructive 
way  for  the  remainder  of  today. 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  adjourn  the  Senate  very  shortly 
until  11  a.m.  tomorrow  with  the  usual 
"boiler  plate"  language  in  place.  The 
purpose  of  the  adjourrunent  is  to  ful- 
fill the  one  legislative  day  requirement 
with  respect  to  the  DOD  authorization 
bill. 

It  will  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  turn  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  1985.  Calen- 
dar No.  944.  S.  2723.  shortly  after  the 
Senate  reconvenes  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  two  parties  caucuses. 


Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  TOWER.  Therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday.  Jime  5.  1984. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Thereupon,  at  3:27  p.m.,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
June  5,  1984.  at  11  a.m. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Tuesday.  June  5, 
1984,  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with,  no  resolutions  come 
over  under  the  rule,  the  call  Of  the  cal- 
endar be  dispensed  with,  and  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
special  order  in  favor  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon, 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each;  and  provided  further  that  the 
morning  hour  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
pired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  the 
acting  majority  leader  talking  about 
adjournment?  Is  that  what  we  are 
talking  about? 
Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  would  be  so  that  we  could 
take  up  the  DOD  bill? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  for  fulfillment  of  the  1-day 
rule;  to  take  up  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Cr 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  May  25, 
1984,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  24.  1984: 
The  Judiciary 
Domlnick  L.  DiCarlo.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  International 
Trade  vice  Bernard  Newman,  retired. 

Peter  K.  Leisure,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  vice  Milton  Pollack,  retired. 

Franklin  S.  Billings.  Jr..  of  Vermont,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Ver- 
mont vice  James  S.  Holden.  retired. 
Department  of  Justice 
Layn  R.  Phillips,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S.' 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Francis 
Anthony  Keating  II.  resigned. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  May  30, 
1984.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  24,  1984: 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 
Thomas  H.  Etzold,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  vice  James  L. 
George,  resigned. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  theprovisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt.  Gen.  James  W.  Stansberry.  106-20- 
0475,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  P.  Chubb.  Jr.,  490-44- 
9740.  FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Navy 
Thet  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  staff  corps  of  the  Navy  for 
promotion  to  the  permanent  grade  of  com- 
mander, pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  624,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Adams,  Michael  L. 
Allred.  Thomas  J. 
Almeida,  John  L..  Jr. 
Alona,  Bienvenido  R.,  Jr. 
Anthony,  Marion  D. 
Avalos,  Jack  Candido 


Ayers.  Warren  V. 
Bean,  Terrell  W. 
Bohman,  Harold  R. 
Bott,  Jay  Cordell 
Brawley.  Robert  L. 
Bray.  Patrick  G. 
Brown,  Mark  Vincent 
Buck  Janet  Harriet 
Buckley.  Robert  Leslie 
Burdick,  Richard  L. 
Burkey,  Thomas  Michael 
Bush,  Richard  G. 
Calderon.  Jose  F. 
Caldwell.  Robert  L. 
Carambas.  Clarita  Rubic 
Castleberry.  Gordon  M. 
Chernow.  Bart 
Colby.  Steven  David 
Cole.  Richard  L..  Jr. 
Cook,  Stephen  Standish 
Cunnion.  Stephen  Owen 
Daniell.  Fredric  D..  Jr. 
Datu.  Jesus  Angeles 
Davis,  Glenn  M. 
Dembert.  Mark  L. 
Desrosiers.  Paul  M. 
Diaz.  Alberto.  Jr. 
Dons.  Robert  Frederick 
Doyle.  Edward  Jerome.  Jr. 
Dubbs.  William  Franklin 
Dufour.  David  Robert 
Durham.  Ralsa  Fuller 
Duvalarnould.  Bertrand 

Edwards.  Charles  L. 

Eisold.  John  F. 

EUeson.  Dale  A. 

Evans.  Robert  M. 

Farrell.  George  Joseph 

Fine.  Ronald 

Fraker.  Robert  T. 

Galentine.  Paul  Guy  III 

Gibson.  Donald  Lee 

Gilmore.  Dennis  Marvin 

Governski.  David  A. 

Henderson.  Harry  M.  Ill 

Heroman,  William  M. 

Herr.  Harlan  G. 

Herzog.  Thomas  Harry 

Ho.  Ju  Chang 

Johnson.  James  Avery.  Jr. 

Johnson.  Larry  Hugh 

Johnson.  Richard  B..  Jr. 

Jones.  Martin  W. 

Kerrigan.  Kevin  R. 

Kester,  Ronald  Adetayo 

Kiethanom,  Mungkorn 

Kivett.  Gerald  J. 

Kleine.  Michael  L. 

Kneeland.  John  Fogg.  Jr. 

Kuehl,  Gary  V 

Lanard.  Bruce  James 

Lanard.  Margaret  Smith 

Legaspi.  Jane  Peralta 

Little.  Michael  Jackson 

Long.  Kenneth  William 

Long.  Ronald  J. 

Lonon.  William  D..  Jr. 

Lubber.  Phillip  Reid 

Mahoney.  Michael  D. 

Mangalincan.  Ernesio  G. 

Massa,  Emilio 

Maxwell.  James  Houston 

McCane.  David  Michael 

McPhate.  Dennis  C. 

Meriwether,  Michael  W. 

Metildi,  Leonard  A. 

Michenfelder.  Hans  J. 

Miller,  Jeffrey  E. 

Miller.  Larry  K. 

Montgomery.  Thomas  R. 

Morgan.  Candice  Ann 

Moriarty,  Richard  Paul 

Navarro.  Felix  Angel.  Jr. 

Navarfo.  Francisco  R..  Jr. 
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Norris.  Michael  Stephen 
North.  Robert  B..  Jr. 
Nor\ell.  Samuel  S..  Jr 
Osborne.  Richard  G. 
Panagakos.  Jean 
Pelruzzo.  Robert  T  .  Jr. 
Phillips.  Richard  B. 
Pick.  Robert  Allan 
Potter.  Bonnie  Burnha 
Pratt,  Randall  N  .  Jr 
Pratt.  Steven  George 
Puder.  Robert  David 
Quiles.  Benjamin 
Ranbarger.  Kim  Robert 
Reichley.  Stephen  C 
Rodriguez.  Wilfredo 
Rorick.  Jay  Thompson.  Jr. 
Ryan.  Mark 
Sainten.  Carl  B. 
Scharff.  Norbert  Daniel 
Schuler.  Michael  A. 
Seaquist.  Mark  B. 
Shaw.  Spencer  W. 
Sheffield.  Roger  R 
Shields.  Robert  J  .  Ill 
Singleton.  Michael  R. 
Skye.  Dorothy  Virginia 
Smith.  Richard  G. 
Stelmach.  Suzanne  E. 
Stevenson.  Craig  D. 
Stro.sahl.  Kurt  F 
Sustarsic.  David  L. 
Taylor.  John  Kenyon 
Thomas.  John  Richard 
Wagner.  Charles  John 
Walsh.  Michael  F. 
Ward.  Christopher  H. 
Wignall.  Frank  S. 
Wilberg.  Carl  W 
Wilker.  John  Predric 
Williams.  Larry  Scott 
Wilson.  James  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Michael  Shannon 
Wurzeacher.  Terrie 
Yacavone.  David  William 
Yowell.  Steven  K. 

S'JPPLY  CORPS     aiXX' 

Appleby.  Michael  Ralph 
Argento.  Terry  James 
Barnes.  Jerry  D. 
Bennett.  Bruce  Robert 
Bianco.  Barron  Bruce 
Bohannon.  Donald  Clyde 
Branaman.  Larry  Gene 
Burton.  Robert  Norman.  Jr 
Camp.  Robert  Thomas 
Carpenter.  Levon  Henry 
Chambers.  Thomas  Ralph 
Chitty.  Frederick  Cole 
Clark.  James  Matthew 
Colvin.  Bruce  Arnold 
Compton.  David  Dean 
Cornelison.  Gary  Alan 
Crandall.  Stephen  Gary 
Croll.  John  Michael 
Cunningham.  Victor  E. 
Daniels,  Davia  Longsworth 
Dase,  James  Roliert 
Davis,  Peter  McCoy 
Ensminger.  David  Scott 
Faubell,  Paul  David 
Pealherstone.  Harry  Lee.  Jr. 
Flohr.  Larry  Eugene 
Gandola.  Kenneth  Davidson 
Ginham.  Richard  Taylor 
Grant.  Charles  Wayne 
Griggs.  William  Clifton 
Griswold.  Raymond  Bruce 
Guerard.  Franklin  Palmer 
Gunter.  Wallace  Eugene.  Jr. 
Guslafson.  Robert  Andrew- 
Hanson.  Ryan  Lewis 
Hayes.  John  Robert.  Jr. 
Hinkel,  Shelby.  Jr. 
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Jackson.  William  Andrew- 
Jenkins,  Gwilym  Howard,  Jr. 
Johnson,  William  Earl 
Johnson.  Terrence  Bateman 
Jones.  Samuel  Lynn 
Kelly.  Daniel  Charles 
Ke.s.selrinK.  Steven  Dale 
Manley.  Stewart  Lee 
McCray.  James  Elburn.  II 
McKenzie.  Donald  Richard.  Jr. 
Merrell,  Thomas  Orin 
Merrilt.  Karl  William 
Mitchell.  Kent  Ryan 
Mitchell.  Lon.sdale  Clifford 
Moffitl   Michael  Allan 
Nyland.  Stephen  Care! 
Pathwickpaszyr.  John  Conrad 
Perkin.s.  Charles  Alan 
Peterson.  Carl  Raymond.  Jr 
Pitkm.  Richard  Cochran 
Robertson.  James  Miller.  Ill 
Rodenbarger.  Syd  W. 
Rorex.  Thomas  Arthur 
Rossi.  Philip  Roger 
Roundtree.  Ronald  Terrance 
Royer.  Frank  Edward 
Sauer.  George  Emery.  Ill 
Schmidt.  William  George 
Schneider.  Jeffery  William 
Schreiber.  Thomas  Jo.seph 
Smith.  James  U'wis 
Stanger.  Thomas  Jo.seph 
Steigelman.  Anthony  Edward 
Stewart,  Edmund  H..  Jr. 
Stone.  Daniel  Herman 
Sule.  Michael  Francis 
Sweney.  Robert  L»'e 
Taylor.  Charles  Floyd.  Jr. 
Thorpe.  Grant  William 
Todd.  Dale  Edward 
Vinson.  Charles  Mays 
Vogelsang.  James  Edwin 
Walters.  James  Stephen 
Weidenmann.  James  Lee 
Welch.  Benjamin  Harrison.  Ill 
Wenslaff.  William  Arthur 
Weyrick.  Philip  Frederick 
White,  Chalres  Elbridge 
Wood.  Robert  Harding.  II 
Woods.  Willie  Edward 
Zehner.  Dale  J. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS    '4  1XXi 

Brogan.  L»'0  Thomas 
Burnett.  Ivan  Blackwell.  Jr. 
Cluff.  Merlin  Henry 
Dieckhaus.  Anthony  William 
Duncan.  Charles  R. 
Fitch.  William  B. 
Fryer.  Patrick  L. 
Garrett.  Thomas  Clayton 
Giuntoll.  Thomas  Gino 
Hines.  Jo.seph  W. 
Jensen.  Steven  L. 
McCranie.  Glenn  H. 
Murphy.  Kenneth  J. 
Palmer.  Harold  D. 
Paul.  George  C 
Pokladowski.  Gregory  s. 
Powell.  Glenn  Eugene    , 
Salas.  Jose  Felix.  Jr. 
Williams.  Robert  Harry 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS  <S1XX> 

Beattie.  Steven  Richard 
Brandenburg.  Tim  Robert 
Broaddus.  James  Anthony 
Bromilow.  Neil  FYank 
Bussey,  Dennis  Raymond 
Cahill.  Patrick  Joseph 
Carpenter.  Ronald  Gary 
Clements.  Frederick  Roger 
Ealy.  James  Edward.  Sr. 
Hadbavny.  Michael  Thomas 
Haydon,  Donald  M^cPherson.  Jr. 


Huguelet.  Thomas  Lee 
Johnson.  Michael  Ray 
Katz.  Alan  William 
Morrison,  William  James 
Pylant.  Linward  Ray 
Schneider.  Charles  Harry 
Sebunia.  Joseph  Peter 
Shepard.  David  Bruce 
Shepard.  Scott  Holman 
Spore.  James  Sutherland.  Ill 
Stpeter.  Harold  Bruce 
Sullivan.  John  James.  Jr. 
Talmadge.  Charles  Eugene 
Thomp.son,  Stephen  Ray 
Venable.  Jo.seph  Brown 
Walsh.  David  Frank 
Williams.  James  Randolph 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

Barnett.  Eric  J 
Bozeman,  William  Steven 
Guler.  Donald  J. 
Hew.son.  William  Charles 
Hutson.  John  Dudley 
Kelly.  David  Lee 
Kusiak.  Patrick  John 
McClain.  Tim  Scott 
McKenna.  Lawrence  Franc 
Osborne.  Thomas  William 
Pinkelmann.  Eugene  Maur 
Principi.  Elizabeth  A. 
Randall.  Thomas  Edward 
Reynold.s.  Albert  Alle  J. 
Ro.se.  Stephen  Anthony 
Roti.  Scott  Lewis 
Smith.  Harmon  B. 
Stewart.  Richard  Gant  J. 
Williams,  Jeffry  Alan 
Wurzel.  David  Lawrence 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Albright.  Robert  Louis 
Ba.sehoar.  Douglas  A. 
Carney.  James  R. 
Currier.  James  Larry 
Davis,  Stephen  Garrett 
Dollard,  Wayne  Joseph 
Elvers,  Ronald  D. 
English,  John  Greer,  III 
Froistad,  Larry  A. 
Hickey,  Martin  D. 
Hickson,  Harry  T. 
Hoffman.  Barry  B, 
Keeney.  Bradford  L. 
Latham,  Peter  M. 
Miller.  Richard  Charles 
Milnichuk,  Walter  M, 
Pankey,  Eugene  R. 
Prendergast,  Richard  O. 
Reavis.  Ralph  M. 
Root,  Douglas  Alan 
Sandifer.  Johnny  B. 
Starck,  Thomas  F. 
Tercha,  David  Peter 
Weisner,  John  Turner,  Jr. 
Wiernik.  Richard  Nassau 
Wolff.  Arthur 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Agent.  Selwyn  Keith 
Baker.  Gerald  Clayton 
Blome.  Michael  Albert 
Broadhurst,  Ronald  Wayn 
Brown.  George  Russell 
Brunza.  John  Jay 
Bryan.  Clark  Lee 
Crane.  James  Arthur 
Crigler.  Patricia  Wooda 
Dawson.  Richard  Lee 
Depolo.  Dominick,  Jr. 
Dodge.  Benjamin  Fowler 
Eckstein.  Michael  David 
Elster.  Robert  Eric 
Perda.  Robert 
Pinke.  Ronnie  Lee 
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Fogelsonger.  Jack  Leona 
Gibson,  Kenneth  Dwight 
Glogower.  Frederick  D. 
Hand.  Brian  Chandler 
Henrich.  William  Roger 
Hermann.  Dean  Alfred 
Hora.  Charles  Donald 
Hughes,  Roger  Dale  , 

Hummel,  James  Robert 
Jamison,  Hubert  Milton 
Jemionek,  John  Felix 
Knee.  Dale  Otis 
Lamar.  Steven  Richard 
Malone.  John  Joseph 
Marolf.  Walter  Keithley 
Montgomery.  John  Edward 
Morton.  David  Earl 
Nelson.  Ronald  Carl 
Oals.  Wendell  Marion.  Jr. 
Ottermam.  Glenn  Ewing  J. 
Owens.  Jerry  Mack 
Ridgeway.  Robert  Kirk 
Roach.  William  Lawrence 
Saleker.  Albert  Dale 
Sciarrinl.  Dominic  Euge 
Sengbugch.  Craig  Howard 
Speir.  Herbert  Allison 
Spillanei  Dennis 
Upton,  iilly  Gene 
Vonminden.  David  L. 
Wood.  Arthur  Bob 
Yacovisii.  Robert 

NURSE  CORPS 

Beeby.  Barbara  Jean 

Bingham.  Marilyn  Kay 

Bohn.  James  David 

Caffrey,  John  Francis 

Carlton,  Carolyn  Zak  _  ■   -. 

Chick,  Carole  Louise 

Cornell,  Mary  E. 

Devney,  Anne  Marie 

Emanual.  Ann  Marie 

Fay,  Doris  Annie 

Ferguson,  Raymond  Austi  .. 

Gardner.  Mary  Anne 

Gray,  Plimela 

Guy.  Bruce  David 

Hayes,  Linda  Ann 

Houser.  Mary  Louise 

Lahren.  Kathy  Sue 

Law.  EaBty  Ann 

Lefort.  David  Michael 

Lockerby.  Maritha  Ophel 

Marsh.  Bharon  Jane 

McBurney,  Richard  EUwo 

McMillin,  John  Marshall  ' 

McPh'erson.  Robert  Carte 

Moore.  Louise  Fontaine 

Parrotte.  David  Frank 

Perry.  Eleanor  Elsie 

Poland,  Edith  Aletta 

Probst.  Louise  Gale  Ahr 

Ramsey.  Barbara  Lynn 

Robson,  John  Edward 

RoUenhagen.  Judith  Mur 

Rossi.  Maria  Victoria 

Savige.  Elaine  Charlott    . 

Thorr,  Paye  Ann 

Vickers,  Joyce  Marilyn 

LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER  <SUPPLYI    (651X1 

Flahiff,  Daniel  Edward 
Pearrell,  Larry  William 
Ritzel.  Charles  James 
Siegel,  Allen  Ray 

LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER  (CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS) 
I643XI  , 

Herninl.  Robert  Eugene 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  May  31, 
1984,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  24, 1984: 
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U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 

Frances  Todd  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion for  a  term  expiring  December  17,  1986. 
vice  Donald  Eugene  Santarelli.  term  ex- 
pired. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Dodie  Truman  Livingston,  of  California. 
to  be  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
vice  Clarence  Eugene  Hodges. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  4,  1984: 

Department  of  State 
Owen  W.  Roberts,  of  New  Jersey,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Togo. 

The  Judiciary 

Robert  M.  Hill,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
judge  for  the  fifth  circuit  vice  John  R. 
Brown,  retired. 

Department  of  Justice 

John  D.  Tinder,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
for  a  term  of  4  years  vice  Sarah  Evans 
Barker,  resigned. 

Federal  Reserve  System 

Martha  R.  Seger.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14 
years  from  February  1.  1984.  vice  Nancy 
Hays  Teeters,  term  expired. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt.  Gen.  George  D.  Miller.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR,  U.S.  Air  Force, 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  William  J.  Campbell.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm,  Gordon  R.  Nagler,  214-20 
8462/1110.  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  624: 
army 
To  be  colonel 
Abate,  Claude  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ahrens,  Alfred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Akers,  Frank  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Albertella,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alger,  John  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allred,  James  R.r4«-38-2301 
Amato,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderschat,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Anderson.  Randall  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrean,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Angle,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Annan.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armistead.  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Asmuth,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atcheson.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aux,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bacheldor.  Ned  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker,  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ballantyne.  Nathaniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barber.  Duane  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barron.  Max  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bashore.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Battaglioli.  Victor.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beach.  Karl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beasley.  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Becker.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beddingfield.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benton.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berggren.  Tommy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bergman.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bidwell.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bigelow.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bills,  Ray  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bircher,  Johii  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bither.  Rodney  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bixler.  Louis  R.,' XXX-XX-XXXX 
Black,  Gorham  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bliss.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blodgett,  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blouin.  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX        / 
Bluhm,  Raymond  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX' 
Boening,  Suzanne  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolen.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolt.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boterweg.  Conrad.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boukalis,  Peter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bouldin.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bouton.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Braden.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brandon.  Ramey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brickman.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brierly.  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
firinkley,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broadie.  Samuel  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brodie,  Craig  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Charles  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Lloyd  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryan.  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant.  Wilbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brynildsen.  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BuUard.  Charles  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burdett,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butlak.  Jan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butts,  Melvin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byerley,  Byron  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byrkit,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caggins,  Myles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Camia,  Dante  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  Delwin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  Jerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlson.  Albert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlton.  Charles  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carothers,  Joe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carpenter,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carr,  Peter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cartland,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cawley,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chadbourne,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapman,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chappell,  Isaac  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charlton,  Darrel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Chase.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chast&in.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chesarek.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Childers.  Charles  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christian.  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Church.  Douglas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cobb.  Tyrus  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coe.  Gary  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cohut.  Victor  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CoUiton.  Jeffry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CoUum.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coniglio.  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conner.  Leroy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conner.  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connor,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coonfleld.  Derrill.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coonradt.  Leo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cope.  John.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Copes.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cornell.  Allen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corrigan.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corson.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cotner.  Jimmy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coughlin.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cowings.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cravens.  James  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crites.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crocker.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crowell.  Arthur  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dailey,  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Harley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dean.  Byron  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dee,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dehncke,  Rae  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delp.  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Depalo.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devore.  Matthew.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dewitt.  Emmit  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickey.  James  S.,  079-34  5581 
Doherty.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dondlinger.  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doyle.  Edward  J.,  294  32-7019 
Draper,  Jerry  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunagan.  Kern  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duncan.  George  R..  233-62  2646 
Duval.  Aaron  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Easton.  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edge.  Liston  L..  250-62  2326 
Eifried.  Gary.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellerson.  Geoffrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Entlich.  Richard  E..  138-32  6925 
Epperson.  Gary  E..  304-40  1418 
Erkins.  Moses.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ernst.  Carl  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Essig.  Frederick  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Estep.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eveland.  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fabian.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parris.  Ivan  R..  524-52  2113 
Felder.  Jerry  W..  450  66  1248 
Feliciano.  Jose  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferguson.  Walter  N..  260-66  1909 
Ferry.  John  V.,  015-32  0385 
Fesler.  Lorenzo  E..  165-34  1673 
Fields.  James  E..  227-52  4906 
Fields.  Joyce  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fischer.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fishback.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher.  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fitzenz.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FiUpatrick.  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fitzpatrick,  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flebotte.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fleming.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flynn.  Brian.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ponken.  Stanley  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pore.  Calvin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forest.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Fox.  Alexander  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frasche.  Robert  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frazar.  Joe  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frederick,  Jonathan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman,  Eldon  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
French,  Stephen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frenn.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prey.  Martin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Friant,  Fritz.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Friel,  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX     . 
Fritz.  Allan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Puller,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Puller,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pulmer.  Lemos  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Furtado,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaddis.  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallagher,  Thpmas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garcia.  Reynaldo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gardner,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garner,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gass.  Henry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gately,  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gehring,  Carl  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Genega.  Stanley  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Getchell.  John  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Giddings.  Warren  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilchrist,  Malcolm,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gill.  Clair  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ginn.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glantz.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gleichenhaus,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glover,  Carl  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Godfrey,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goetz.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goff,  Clifford  N.,  407  54-5743 
Goff.  Robert  C,  006-38  8746 
Goodwin.  Robert  A.,  453-64  2560 
Gornto.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gothreau,  Andrew  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Granadodiaz,  Manuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray,  Clyde  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray,  Sam  A.,  445-38  7533 
Greer,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grice,  Kenneth  R.,  375-42  7208 
Grimsley,  Turner  E..  228  52  9762 
Guest.  Robert  K..  252-62  4696 
Hale.  David  R..  214  42-9443 
Hall.  Francis  G..  573  50-1217 
Hall,  Philip  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hallenbeck,  Ralph  A..  567-56  2857 
Handy,  Malvin  L.,  446  38  2069 
Hardy.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harn.s,  Arnom  H.,  241-56  0739 
Hart,  James  A..  375  40-0089 
Hartjen.  Raymond  C.  086  30-4644 
Harvey.  Floyd  D..  235  54  3587 
Hasty.  Robert  G  .  223  54  2329 
Hawley,  James  E.,  354  30  0995 
Hawley.  Robert  I.,  414  64  4448 
Heard.  Jerry  D..  424  50  0515 
Heffelfinger.  Thoma,  300  36  5088 
Heffner,  Lewis  R..  354  30  1380 
Hrlm.s.  Robert  P..  429  82  9020 
Hendricks.  Bernard.  227  50  7279 
Hendrix.  John  W.,  260  62  7900 
Hennessee,  James  P..  412  64  9162 
Herold,  John  M.,  232  66  3574 
Herrick,  Thomas  M.,  576  36  1476 
Hery,Te  A.,  223  52  4776 
Hickling,  James  E.,  031  30  5135 
Highlander,  Richard,  232  60  5861 
Hinson.  Joel  H  .  428-76  5424 
Hipp,  Gerald  T.,  162  32  8161 
Hoherz.  Melvm  A.,  503-50  1421 
Holbrook,  William  A..  124  34  5468 
Holdsworth,  John  W.,  302  34-7970 
Holeman.  J  B..  Jr  ,  406-56  3513 
Hollander,  Kenneth,  569-54  6697 
Hollwedel,  George  C,  089-32  9802 
Holman,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holmes.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holroyd.  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holtry.  Anthony  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holtry,  Preston  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Hood.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horvath,  Leroy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houston,  Jerry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudgens,  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudson.  McKinley.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hueman.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurley,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hustead.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ingram,  Lionel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Inman.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lonoff,  John.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jagielski,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaunitis.  Juris.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaworowski.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins.  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenks,  Melvin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jewel.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jodoin.  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Ross  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JohnstoR,  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Alan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jorgensen,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joy.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Junkins.  Arthur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaplan,  Harvey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaprielian,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kara.  Miles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karr,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keane.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kearns.  Philip  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keivit.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelley,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelley,  Hugh  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kellum.  George  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kempf,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kent,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keys.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX       - 
Kidd.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kimball,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kinzer.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klein.  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knutzen,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Konitzer.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kopf.  James  C,  284  34-8655 
Korkin.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kosevich,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kotch,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krau.s,  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krps.s.  James  P.,  291  36-1344  ' 

Kuhn,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacpy.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laferle.  Albert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lai,  Leonard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamkin.  Fletcher  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lane.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX      *  . 
Larsen.  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawton.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loblanc.  Dieudonne,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
L<>mieux,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lenharl.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leonard.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewi.s.  Joe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lilley,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long,  Wendel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowe,  Karl  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lujan.  Armando.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lundberg,  Maynard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lutz,  Ward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lutz,  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lytle.  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mabry.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madden.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maddry,  Ted  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Magruder,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahlik,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marchand.  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Margolius.  Benjamin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshall.  Edgar  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Mashburn,  J.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayo.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCarron.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCaskill.  Horace  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGarity.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGuinness,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGurk.  Francis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGurk.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGurk.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKeon.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLean.  Tony  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLeskey.  Prank  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMonejal,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNamara.  Paul  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Measels.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Medley.  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meek.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meier.  Arthur  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MelansoB,  Leo  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mennie.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meoni.  Neil  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meredith.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Metelko.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meurer.  Frederick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Pfeul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills.  Francis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills.  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell.  Ralph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Modrall.  Nelson  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monroe,  Dennis  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montes.  Juan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monteverde.  Miguel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montgomery.  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moon.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moorehead,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moreau.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan.  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrell.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris,  Delton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  HoUis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morse.  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Muldoon.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mullen.  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mullen.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray.  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers.  Ouane  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX    « 
Nash,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nettling,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nickens.  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nickisch.  Craig  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nicklas.  Harold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norman.  Neal  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Novembre.  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Connor.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olds,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OMalley,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Neill,  Peter  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ono,  Tadahiko,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Toole.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pahland.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Painter;  Dan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parrish,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paterson.  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peck,  Millard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pedigo.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pennell.  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plckler.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinckney,  Marion.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Piatt,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plocek,  George  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pope,  Derwin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Power,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prather.  Dan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price,  Jerry  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pruitt,  Ronald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pruslnovski.  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Pryor.  Ralph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pulver,  William  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pylant,  Julian  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quesinberry.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quick,  Burnet  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinlan,  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Qulnn,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinones.  Ruben  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quintrell,  Wallace.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ragsdale.  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ratcliff.  Owen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rawlerson,  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ray,  Webster  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reinkober,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reynolds.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhodes.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  Myron  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ridick,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberson.  Carlton  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertson.  Jarrett.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez.  Arturo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguezalvarez,  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roe.  Raymond  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roebuck.  Zigmund  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roesler.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rourke.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rovai,  Alfred  P„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rudd,  Johnny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruhl,  Garrett  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russ,  Sam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russo,  Alan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rust.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rutz,  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rye,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanchez.  Washington.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sarakaitis.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sarratt,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sasaki.  Raymond  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sauer,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scharf,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt,  Werner  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schreyach,  Jon  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schuetze,  Irving  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scobie,  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seger,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Senecal,  Jan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shelby,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shine.  Alexander  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Siebenaler.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simonetta.  Russell.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simpson,  Albert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sinnreich,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skender,  Louis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smart,  Neil  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  EMwin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Glenn  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Lee  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SmuUen,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snodgrass.  Wilder  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snook,  Larry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sosnowski,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spagnoli,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sprague,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUlmann.  Bernard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stamant,  Philemon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steele.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steiner.  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steinig,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephens,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephens.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stirling,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stock,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strom,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sturbois,  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stutz,  Darvel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swain,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sweeney,  Russell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Swisher,  Arthur  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Benjamin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Templeton.  Allen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tepper.  Elliott  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terry,  Elbridge  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tezak,  Edward  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Leon  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thrasher.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Timmerman.  Frederic.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Timpf.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tinberg.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tingle.  Gordon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tivol.  Edwin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Totten,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trapnell.  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
'  Turcotte.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Lewis  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner,  Vance  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turpin.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tysdal.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanhorn.  Fredrick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanorden.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanzant.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Veen,  Robert  A.,  502-40-487af 
Verrier.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Viduya.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Viles.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vogel.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walk.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Herbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walkley.  Lester  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wall.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walls.  Gregg  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walters.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walters.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Joel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wasielewski.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
-    Watkins.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weiss.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells.  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeler,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheelock.  Eddie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whipple.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Eddie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilde.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Roy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Samuel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winarski.  Stanley  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Windom,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wise,  Franklin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wong.  Frederick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Word,  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright,  Johnny  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wylie,  Edgar  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yanagihara,  Galen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
,  Yearout,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yourtee,  Leon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yrjanson,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zaremba.  Walter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zikmund,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zugel,  Raymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Bowker.  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comiett,  Reyhold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Covington,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edgren,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fleming,  Martin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Giannattasio.  Natha,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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King.  Wayne  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuehne.  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacey.  Floyd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mathis.  Roy  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKinney,  James  H  .  252-56  3880 
Norton.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ortiz.  Michael  C.  309-24  8196 
Reinbacher.  Otto  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaf/er.  Harvey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steffey.  Chester  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watterson.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Windmiller.  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Arkow.  Richards..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carmichael.  Harry  S..  405  52-5151 
Colby.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  Norman  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eggers.  Howard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gates,  Ekner  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gleason.  James  C.  359-34  3970 
Haessig.  Arthur  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacunski.  George  G..  262  58-8609 
Kennett.  Michael  B..  244  70  3877 
Mitchell.  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Brien.  Maurice  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson.  Quentin.  429  74-5294 
Strassburg,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Cherrington.  Raymon.  299  26  0223 
Couch.  Kenneth  R..  528  48-1496 
Devin,  Kathleen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Digirol.  Marilyn  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Estes.  Zane  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peltham,  Mary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fletcher.  Ella  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goethals.  Gerald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gordon.  Jacqueline.  533-34  5030 
Green.  Dolores.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griess.  Lorna  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jerney.  Charlotte  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Sandrah  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnston.  Zula  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keyser.  Collette  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kohl.  Michele  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maloney.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matson.  Erland  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mennega.  Wubbina  A..  378  34-4313 
Morres.  Anna  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phelps.  Fredrick  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pugh.  Calvin  C.  347  26-0382 
Shafer.  Kathleen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Southby.  Janet  R..  235  70-2109 
Tollefson.  Marilee.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webster.  Edith  H..  517  38-3225 
White.  Carolyn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Barron.  Garrett  W..  209-30  1740 
Billingsley.  Herche.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradford.  Jackie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brothers.  Chauncy  P..  482  36-4302 
Bulla.  Bill  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham.  Clyde  R..  404  50-6987 
Czachowski.  Robert.  390-30  8108 
Damian.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Danielski.  Linn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunlevy.  Bernard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eaton.  Frederick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Field.  Richard  W..  295  32-9975 
Fields,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flory.  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guinn,  Joe  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hopkins,  Clarence  E..  252-60  9103 
Iber.  Peter  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Italiano,  Angelo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackman.  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kenison.  Charles  B..  341-34  8630 
Laaken,  B.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Lacey.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamothe.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Libby.  Glidden  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lohmiller.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malebranche.  Regina.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNelis.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parmer.  Bert  E..  261  46-9494 
Redington.  Bryce  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sandidge.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schnakenberg.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sodetz.  Frank  J  .  324  32  9285 
Watts.  Olen  C  .  247  70  9802 
Wichell,  Roger  H..  392  36-8471 
Williams.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yohman.  Joseph  F..  292  34  1947 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Carter.  James  C.  437-62  4282 
Cole.  William  C.  484  50  6491 
Hall.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heil.  James  R.,  183  34-8438 
John.son,  Howard  C.  454-58  6567 
Lumpkin.  WiUiam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moe.  James  B  .  469  48  7871 
Varley.  James  E..  471  44  8135 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Allen.  Roger  K.,  369  42  4959 
Andronaco,  Jo.seph  H..  087  36-3706 
Barron.  Joseph  B..  435  74  6744 
Baswell.  David  L..  104  34-9436 
Bolville.  William  D..  009  30  9508 
Be.sanceney.  Charles.  084  36  4393 
Branlygomez.  Roland.  584  28  7600 
Brown.  Tommy  J..  436  44-0141 
Burgos.  Victor  L..  576  54-3238 
Burman.  Kenneth  D..  489  46  3548 
Byers.  Norman  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter.  Jimmy  M  .  248  70-0188 
Charbonnel,  Thomas.  522  54  6747 
Chulay.  Jeffrey  D..  340  38-1415 
Clements.  Thoma.s  I..  407  64  0831 
Coleridge,  Samuel  T..  299  38  3027 
Cros.s.  Alan  S..  049-34  7432 
Cruz.  Pedro  J  .  584  03  0511 
Davis.  Richard  C.  454  70  ^741 
Dixon.  Kenneth  E.,  042  36  1726 
Doty.  Richard  D..  569  60  5359 
Duff.  William  P..  579  62  7106 
Dwyer.  Catherine  V..  136-20  9346 
Erdtmann.  Frederick,  176  36-9249 
Fi.scher,  Gerald  W.,  542  50  7832 
Foley,  John  D..  091  36  3673 
Freeley,  Douglas  A.,  065  38  1518 
Galvin,  Eugene  G.,  073-34  7867 
Garcia.  Victor  F  ,  134  38  3214 
Gomatos.  Peter  J..  030  28-1809 
Grabow,  Thomas  W..  503  50  6806 
Griffin.  Robert  F  .  430  82-3760 
Haburchak.  David  R  .  299-42  2744 
Hawkes.  Thomas  A..  528-58  4866 
Hill.  Robert  B..  479  52  5000 
Johnson,  John  P.,  228  64  8988 
Kahn,  Patricia  J.,  308  34  2889 
Kale.  Milton  P.,  145  34  9561 
Kehoe,  John  E..  266  40  6570 
Kim,  Michael  H.,  541  72  2993 
Klein,  Arthur  D.,  264  72  1688 
Kome.s,  Serm.sook.  116  34  5518 
Kramer,  Kcnyon  K.,  146  36  2069 
Krober,  Marvin  S.,  361  34  1226 
Lar-sen.  Mark  A  .  475  40  3859 
Lee,  Rob«-rt  E.,  106  36  2521 
Marlyak,  Anthony  P.,  208-34  0017 
McAuley,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McPhail,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merves.  Edward.  271  40-0079 
Morgenstern.  Larry.  513  34-5095 
Mortimer.  Evan  E.,  323  38-9090 
Odea.  James  E..  540  38-4038 
O  Donnell.  Fraricis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oetgen.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ozer,  Kerry  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Parker,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearl.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perugini.  Daniel  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pettett.  Philip  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peura,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Piskun.  Walters.  S.,  058^34-0910 
Roberts.  David  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romash,  Michael  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sausker,  William  F,.  50;2-34-6297 
Savory.  Carlton  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheridan.  John  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smallridge.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Franklin  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suttee,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sutton,  Ernest  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sweet.  Ross  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Traylor,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Treece,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tuer.  William  F.,  079  36  3488 
Turella,  Giorgio  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Washburn.  Michael.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Lynnford  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wittich,  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Youngblood.  Lloyd  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

7"o  be  colonel 
Allen,  Mark  V,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baumgartner,  John  C.  390  42  8825 
Bersano,  Raymond  B..  325  38  8204 
Boren,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chamberlin,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook,  Phillip  A.,  217  48-4598 
Denucci,  Donald  J.,  391-44  2740 
Dismukes,  Julian  M.,  407-62  3263 
Dunn.  Larry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goerig,  Albert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Griffith. B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kesslcr,  Joel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koudelka,  Brenl  M.,  295  42-5306 
Lewis,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maerki.  Henry  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oneal,  Robert  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Priddy,  William  L.,  312-46  8303 
Ramplon,  Jon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ralhofer,  Steven  A.,  529  68  3654 
Scheldt.  Michael  J„  305  52  1635 
Sevier,  Noble  H.,  315-48  0642 
Shulman,  Jay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sigala,  Jo-seph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vire,  Donald  E.,  371  42-3917 
Webb,  Jcseph  G.,  250  76-9082 
Whang,  Raymond  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wool.sey.  Gerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECMLIST  CORPS 

7"o  be  colonel 
Garfield.  Mary  M.,  188  24  9127 
Monagan,  Charles  F.,  416-52  8295 
Moore,  John  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In'the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy graduates  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  .second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S, 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  541: 
Mohle.  Dennis  H..  0529 
Lewis.  Robert  J„  8154 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  graduates  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  section 
2107: 

Brady.  Jeffry  S..  8597 
Brown,  Gary  E..  Jr  .  9379 
McColgan.  James  T.  III.  6264 
Schirmer.  Jeffrey  P.,  9681 
Tyer,  Jack  A..  5837 
Vanrooy,  Joseph  J.,  3291 

The  following-named  Marine  Corps  En- 
listed   Commissioning    Education    Program 
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graduats   for   permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Maddox.  John  R.,  4738 
Philadelphia,  Carlton  A.,  2483 
Riddick.  Tommie  D.,  3315 

The  foilowing-named  temporary  disability 
retired  officer  for  reappointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  1211: 
Forr,  James  R,.  3589 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  permanent  chief  warrant 
officers.  W-1  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  be 
permanent  chief  warrant  officer.  W-2: 
Herbert  "W.  Davis,  Ji.   Dante  G.  Hebert 


John  C.  Gifford 
Marshall  V.  Lott  III 
David  A.  Albaugh 
Robin  tt  Orr 
Paul W.  Langner 
Gary  R,  Burgun 
Martin  J.  Dukeshire 
Walter  T.  Conklin 
Arthur  B.  Miller 
William  R.  Gird 
Donald  G,  Gardner 
John  R.  Yunker 
William  Court  II 
Richard  D.  Laliberty 
Kennetll  N,  Gibbs, 

Jr, 
Carl  A.  Litke 
Larry  E.  Smith 
Dean  R.  Kessler 
Raymond  K,  Goble 
Anthony  R.  Stadie 
Roland  H,  Starr 
David  F.  Fronzuto 
Kenneth  E,  Derrick. 

Jr. 
Donald  8.  Harrison 
Ronald  G.  Hull 
William  K.  Green 
Michael  G. 

McNaught 
John  A.  Aberle,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Conley 
Anthony  J. 

Smigelski.  Jr. 
Michael  G.  Fries 
John  M,  Washburn 
Donald  J.  Joiner 
Kenneth  M,  Burnaw 
Layman  K,  Towery 
Daniel  P,  Coffey 
James  T,  Toms 
Donald  T.  Hall 


Jonathan  D.  Sawyer 
Gerald  E.  Siebert 
Patrick  C.  Kenny 
Richard  A.  Tabor 
Richard  B,  Honey 
Dale  E.  Colburn 
Leonard  H,  Fleming 
Edward  W.  Wilson 
Alex  Averin 
Daniel  J.  King 
Kenneth  M.  Brandal 
Seymour  L.  Haber 
David  C.  Ebenhoeh 
Robert  J.  Duld 
David  J.  McDermott 
Leonard  K. 

Pendergraft 
David  J.  Siehl 
■Richard  P.  Dickson 
Maurice  K.  Jenkins 
Peter  M.  Keane 
William  E.  Pearson 
William  M. 

Strom  berg 
Adolph  E.  Galonski 
Michael  W.  McNeil 
David  Vincent 
Michael  D.  Dawe 
Joseph  H.  Hubbard 
Ricky  D.  Piper 
James  R.  Roberts 
Robert  L.  Desh 
Charles  O.  Russell 
Kenneth  S.  Rollins, 

Jr. 
Tomas  M.  Dumlao 
Albert  O.  Simmons 
Melesio  Gonzalez 
David  J.  Ring 
Tomniy  G.  Beadle 
Darryl  Umland 
Richard  C.  London 


Larry  D.  Beard 
Dennis  P.  St.  John 
William  N.  Wall 
James  B.  Farmer 
William  E.  Moore 
Rickey  W.  George 
James  H.  Humphrey 
John  D.  Swapp 
William  H.  Burt 
Bobby  G.  Thompson 
Lawrence  Rounds 
Gregory  R.  Floor , 
Richard  M.  Ross 
Richard  T.  Pink 
Robert  W.  Steiner 
Robert  J.  Harko 
John  D.  Nylen 
Christopher  E.  Jewell 
Robert  F.  Salmon 
John  E.  Palmer 
Larry  V.  Ellis 
Raymond  H.  Dolan 
Curtis  R.  Butler 
Edward  A.  Goldberg 
Jerome  J.  Walker 
Kenneth  A.  Ramsdell 
Michael  D.  Needham 
Ronald  H.  Armstrong 
William  P.  Gebing 
Richard  K.  DeClaro 
Joseph  A.  Kilonsky 
Joe  B.  McCollum 
Barry  M.  Goddard 
Herman  Weaver 
Allen  M.  Moore 
Larry  R.  Fletcher 
John  H.  Douglas 
Brenton  S.  Michaels 
Patrick  S.  Hill 
Charles  W.  Taylor 
Michael  F.  Emch 
Ralph  J.  Hansen 


John  T.  Prill 
Stuart  A,  Link 
Troy  B.  Sowers 
James  F.  Szerokman 
Richard  J.  Eldred 
Keith  D,  Koch 
John  J,  Hecker 
Ross  D,  Johnson 
Lawrence  P. 

Demarchi 
John  P.  Sparrow 
Larry  K,  Sisseck 
Ernesto  P.  Ventenilla 
Eduardo  G,  Matias 
Russell  E,  French 
Thomas  F,  McGrath. 

Jr, 
Raymond  J,  Lenlhan 
Mark  A,  Vogel 
David  E.  Franklin 
James  V.  Cole 
Barry  S,  Gaudette 
Vincent  J,  Bekken 
Richard  E.  Leber 
Robert  W,  Siggins 
Jerry  T,  Coronel 
Stephen  J.  Mllobar 
Joseph  R,  Howard 
James  S,  Lodge 
Thomas  W. 

Binswanger 
Gary  A.  Massey 
Jack  T.  Dale 
Richard  R.  Reinhart 
Samuel  K.  Long 
Wilfredo  C.  Padilla 
Arlie  L.  Schroeder 
Harry  D.  Leamer 
Patrick  I,  Padgett 
Jose  S.  Marmol 
Gary  E,  Mael 
Douglas  J,  Flammang 


The  following  permanent  chief  warrant 
officers,  W-2  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  be 
permanent  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3:       • 
Richard  C.  Dewaal        William  G. 


Bryan  J,  Norman 
Jack  C.  Wilson 
John  A.  Kress 
Clarence  L.  Luck 
Horace  V.  Johnson 
James  T. 

Beckermann 
Rowlin  J.  Browning 
James  W.  Long 
James  B.  Reynolds 
Resta  N.  Cauley,  Jr. 
Gerald  W.  Schmer 
James  F.  Fromm 
John  D.  Clark 


Wetherington 
Ralph  W.  Cromley 
William  E.  Mulkern 
George  M.  Allen 
Richard  J.  McGrew. 

Jr, 
Dale  L,  Walker 
John  P.  Camey 
William  P,  Zazzo 
Rafael  Rivera 
Stephen  D.  Willmann 
Timothy  H.  Harris 
David  L.  Grant 
Ronald  W.  Hunt 
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Don  A.  Mahoney 
John  M.  Powers 
Richard  E.  Spinney 
Larry  A.  Everman 
Donald  W.  Cowell 
James  E.  Bradshaw 
Julian  R,  Cates 
Thomas  D.  Hetsler 
Curtis  A.  Forbes 
Richard  S.  MacNair 
Thomas  H.  Specht 
John  H.  Marx 
Carl  R.  Skinner 
James  L,  Cropper,  Jr. 
David  S.  Stonebrook 
David  G. 

Deabenderfer 
William  L.  Wagner 
Louis  P.  Nann 
John  A.  Giehl 
Leon  F.  Boland 
Michael  F.  Abbott 
Craig  A.  Reynolds 
Newman  L.  Cantrell 
Daniel  R.  Oakley 
Prank  G. 

DzieclolowskI 
Robert  W.  Greiner 
Donald  E,  Pace 
Anthony  J, 

Trackerman 
James  H,  Crimmlns, 

Jr, 
Robert  J,  Moynihan 
James  R,  Brown 
Cornelious  A. 

Johnson.  Jr. 
Johne  E.  Niemi 
Charles  D.  Smith 
James  R.  McKnight. 

Jr, 
Robert  J,  Campbell 
Harold  W.  Willis,  Jr. 


Harry  J.  Dasher 
John  F,  McCaslin 
James  P.  Mackay 
Charles  W.  Mat  toon 
Archie  C.  Goodwin 
Corrielius  Howlett 
David  T.  Powell 
Donald  C.  Roark 
Walter  L.  Carr 
Raymond  A,  Morris, 

Jr. 
Bobby  B.  Butler 
Norbert  V.  Amano 
Marsden  H.  Warren. 

Jr. 
John  C,  Simmons 
Wallace  R,  Hunter 
Ronald  A.  Perry 
Raymond  C.  Sanford 
Everett  P.  Clark  II 
Claude  D. 

Pendergraph 
Jerry  W.  Lemon 
Harold  R. 

Springsteen 
Robert  O.  Rucker 
Earl  L.  Reed 
James  J,  Kohlhepp 
Malcolm  D,  Bassett 
Michael  W,  Dubose 
Thomas  J.  Reidy 
Richard  M,  Meidt 
Edward  F.  Clancy.  Jr. 
William  R.  Johnson 
Braxton  L.  Holland 
William  C.  Kennedy. 

Jr, 
Guy  R,  A,  Sorenson 
John  A,  Pellegrini 
Alfred  P,  McNab  III 
James  D.  Agar 
Edward  D,  Huckeba 
Jon  J,  Huff 
Jesse  J.  Findley 

The  following  permanent  chief  warrant 
officers.  W-3  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  be 
permanent  chief  warrant  officer.  W-4: 


Joseph  Phillips 
Robert  B.  Dunn 
Donald  D.  Blackmon 
Charles  D,  Dryden 
James  R.  Lindeblad 
John  G.  Burkee 
Francis  J,  Dougherty 
Hiram  E.  Brooks 
Richard  C.  Fierce 
Andrew  J.  Gregorich 
Joseph  H.  Williams 

III 
Edmond  J,  Brady 
Peter  J,  Kellerman 


Robert  J.  Rhoads 
John  F,  Bischoff 
Leroy  G,  Seier 
Friend  J,  Cornell 
Richard  E,  Moore  . 
Vincente  B.  Agor 
Joseph  T.  Cook 
Billy  J,  Bush 
Robert  J,  Landefeld 
Robert  L.  Lewis 
Peter  S.  Hughes 
Howard  H.  Hudgins 
John  C.  Crawford 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4.  1984 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to  know 
where  I  stand  on  the  issues  decided  by 
the  House,  and  I  have  found  that 
printing  my  record  here  is  the  best 
way  to  provide  that  information. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main  in  Tucson  or 
1419  North  3d  Street.  Suite  103.  in 
Phoenix. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 

KEY 

1.  Official  roUcaJl  number: 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resoluMon: 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

4.  A  description  of  issues  being  voted  on: 

5.  The  date  of  the  action: 

8.  My  vote,  in  the  form  Y  =  yes.  N  -  no.  and 
NV  =  not  voting. 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion, in  the  form  (Yes-No-Not  voting): 

8.  An  indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  passed  or  rejected:  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 

Voting  Record 

301.  H.R.  2957.  International  Recovery 
and  Financial  Stability  Act.  Gramm.  R- 
Texas,  amendment  to  instruct  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  oppose  loans  to  communist  dicta- 
torships. Adopted  242-185:  NV(3-1-1). 
August  3.  1983. 

302.  H.R.  2957.  International  Recovery 
and  Financial  Stability  Act.  St  Germain.  D- 
R.I..  amendment  to  the  Burton.  R-Ind.. 
amendment,  instructing  the  U.S.  represent- 
ative to  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
<IMF)  to  support  policies  to  bring  IMF  in- 
terest rates  in  line  with  market  rates.  St 
Germain's  amendment  effectively  gutted 
the  Burton  amendment,  which  would  have 
required  the  United  States  to  oppose  any 
IMF  loan  with  a  rate  of  interest  that  is  less 
than  the  average  rate  of  interest  for  similar 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Adopted  286-136:  NV( 2-2-1). 
August  3.  1983. 


303.  H.R.  2957.  International  Recovery 
and  Financial  Stability  Act.  Corcoran,  R-Ill., 
amendment  to  strike  the  Increase  in  the 
U.S.  quota  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  encourage  the  IMF  to  help  for- 
eign countries  renegotiate  their  bank  loans 
on  more  favorable  terms.  Rejected  174-249: 
N(3-2-0).  August  3.  1983.  A  nay"  was  a  vote 
supporting  the  president's  position. 

304.  H.R.  2957.  International  Recovery 
and  Financial  Stability  Act.  Passage  of  the 
bill  to  authorize  an  $8.4  billion  increase  in 
U.S.  participation  in  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  extend  for  two  years  with  some 
changes  the  authority  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  provide  multilateral  de- 
velopment aid.  Passed  217-211:  Y(2-3-0). 
August  3,  1983.  A  'yea"  was  a  vote  support- 
ing the  president's  position. 

306.  H.R.  2230.  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  Edwards.  D-Calif.,  amendment  (part 

1 )  to  extend  the  life  of  the  commission  for 
five  years,  rather  than  15  years  as  provided 
in  the  bill.  Adopted  400-24:  ¥(4-1-0).  August 
4,  1983. 

307.  H.R.  2230.  US.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  Edwards.  D-Calif..  amendment  (part 

2)  to  permit  removal  of  members  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  only  for  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office.  Adopted  286- 
128:  Y(3-2-0),  August  4.  1983. 

308.  H.R.  2867.  Hazardous  Waste  Control. 
Florio,  D-N.J..  amendment  to  the  Shelby,  D- 
Ala..  amendment,  to  require  generators  of 
25  or  more  kilograms  per  month  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  to  notify  trsmsporters  the  wastes 
are  hazardous.  Adopted  236-180:  Y(2-3-0). 
August  4.  1983.  (The  Shelby  amendment, 
which  would  have  raised  the  notification 
threshold  from  the  committee-approved  25 
kg/mo.  to  100  kg/mo.,  subsequently  wa.s 
adopted  by  voice  vote.) 

309.  H.R.  2867.  Hazardous  Waste  Control. 
Hiler.  R-Ind.  amendment  to  the  Shelby.  D- 
Ala.,  amendment,  to  lengthen  to  810  days 
the  phase-in  period  for  requirement  on  gen- 
erators of  small  quantities  of  hazardous 
wastes.  Adopted  218-192:  Y(5-0-0).  August 
4,  1983.  (The  Shelby  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Florio,  D.  N.J.,  amendment, 
would  have  imposed  the  small-generator  re- 
quirements in  180  days.  It  subsequently  was 
adopted  by  voice  vote.) 

310.  H.R.  3520.  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend 
ments.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  283) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  amend  and  reauthorize  through 
fiscal  1988  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  which 
provides  vocational  rehabilitation  programs: 
authorizes  several  other  educational  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  persons:  and  in- 
creases authorizations  for  10  other  educa- 
tional, arts  and  welfare  programs.  Adopted 
251  137:  Y(2-3-0),  August  4,  1983. 

311.  H  R.  3391.  Trade  Adjustments  Assist- 
ance. Adoption  qf  the  rule  (H.  Res.  299)  pro- 
viding the  House  floor  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  reauthorize  and  amend  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  programs  for  workers  and 
firms  Adopted  233-132:  Y(  1-3-1),  August  4. 
1983.  \ 

313.  H.R.  3520.  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ment. Bartlett,  R  Texas,  amendment  to 
delete  the  section  of  the  bill  increasing  au- 


thorization levels  for  10  education  and 
social  services  programs.  Rejected  124-283: 
N(  2-2-1),  September  13.  1983. 

314.  H.R.  3520.  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments. Moorhead,  R-Calif..  amendment  to 
revise  the  formula  for  distribution  of  funds 
for  energy  assistance  to  low  income  people. 
Adopted  226-174:  Y( 4-0-1),  September  13. 
1983. 

315.  H.R.  3520.  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments. Erienborn.  R-Ill.,  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  to  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  with  instructions  to  amend  the 
bill  to  prohibit  funds  authorized  by  Title  IV 
of  the  bill  from  being  spent  by  any  school 
district  or  other  political  subdivision  respon- 
sible for  education  unless  that  body  has  a 
procedure  for  determining  functional  liter- 
acy as  a  condition  for  high  school  gradua- 
tion. Motion  rejected  128-275:  N(2-2-l),  Sep- 
tember 13,  1983. 

316.  H.R.  3520.  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  fiscal 
1984  appropriations  of  $1,037,800,000  for 
state  grant  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, with  increases  for  fiscal  1985-88  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  and  such  sums  as  nec- 
essary for  other  Rehabilitation  Act  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  1984-88:  to  create  a  federal 
program  to  assist  in  the  education  of  immi- 
grant children  for  fiscal  1984-86  and  author- 
ize such  sums  as  necessary;  and  increase 
fiscal  1984  authorizations  for  11  other  edu- 
cational, arts  and  welfare  programs  from 
$9,474,700,000  to  $11,092,700,000.  Passed 
324-79:    Y( 3-1-1).    September    13,    1983.    A 

"nay"  was  a  vote  supporting  the  president's 
position. 

317.  H.R.  5.  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources 
Management.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  share  up 
to  $300  million  annually  in  federal  offshore 
oil  and  gas  leasing  revenues  with  coastal 
and  Great  Lakes  states  as  block  grants  for 
certain  ocean  and  coastal  resources  pro- 
grams. Passed  301-93:  Y(2-2-l),  September 
14,  1983.  A  "nay"  was  a  vole  supporting  the 
president's  position. 

318.  H.R.  3391.  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance. Frenzel,  R-Minn.,  amendment  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  amendment,  to 
lower  the  percentage  of  customs  duties  to  be 
set  aside  in  a  special  account  for  trade  ad- 
justment assistance,  thereby  bringing  the 
program  into  conformity  with  the  fiscal 
1984  budget  resolution,  and  to  delete  lan- 
guage authorizing  additional  funds  if  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  bill's  requirements.  Reject- 
ed 176-234:  N(2-2-l),  September  14.  1983. 

319.  H.R.  3391.  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance. Frenzel,  R-Minn.,  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate a  provision  extending  trade  adjustment 
assistance  to  workers  in  firms  that  supply 
parts  and  services  to  industries  damaged  by 
import  competition.  Rejected  154-255:  N(2- 
2-1),  September  14.  1983. 

320.  H.J.  Res.  353.  Korean  Plane  Resolu- 
tion. Passage  of  the  joint  resolution  to  con- 
demn the  Soviet  Union  for  its  destruction  of 
a  Korean  civilian  airliner.  Passed  416-0: 
Y(4-0-l).  September  14,  1983. 

322.  S.  675.  Omnibus  Defense  Authoriza- 
tions. Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  to  authorize  $187.5  billion  for  weap- 
ons procure  research  and  operations  and 
maintenance  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
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In   fiscal   1984.   Adopted  268-152:'  N(4-l-0). 
September  15.  1983. 

323.  H.R.  3391.  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance. Frenzel.  R-Mlnn,,  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate the  special  fund  that  would  finance 
l>enefiU  ffom  a  percentage  of  annual  cus- 
toms duties,  and  replace  It  with  a  regular 
authorization.  Rejected  173-231:  N(3-2-0), 
September  15,  1983. 

324.  H.R.  3391.  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance. Frenzel,  R-Minn.,  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
with  instructions  to  amend  the  bill  so  that 
the  amount  authorized  for  trade  adjustment 
assistance  could  not  exceed  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  Congress  1984  budget  resolution. 
Motion  rejected  194-218:  N(3-2-0),  Septem- 
ber 15,  1983. 

325.  rt.R.  3222.  SUte.  Justice,  Commerce 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1984.  Smith,  D-Iowa. 
motion  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  amendments,  thereby  barring  any  leg- 
islative riders  such  as  a  prohibition  on  use 
of  Justice  Department  funds  to  block  pro- 
grams of  voluntary'  school  prayer.  Motion 
agreed  to  245-120:  Y(3-2-0).  September  15, 
1983 

326.  H.R.  3222.  State,  Justice,  Commerce 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1984.  Passage  of  the 
bill  to  provide  $6,717,926,000  in  fiscal  1984 
for  the  State,  Justice  and  Commerce  depart- 
ments and  the  federal  judiciary.  Passed  228- 
142  Y( 3-2-0),  September  19,  1983.  The 
President  had  requested  $9,744,502,000  in 
new  budget  authority. 

327.  H.R.  1036.  Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res. 
302)  providing  for  House  floor  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  authorize  federal  grants  to 
local  communities  for  projecU  to  provide 
public  service  jobs  in  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment. Adopted  309-108:  Y(  2-3-0),  Sep- 
tember 20,  1983. 

328.  H.R.  1036.  Commimity  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act.  Hawkins.  D-Calif..  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  $5  billion  in  fiscal  1983 
authorization  in  the  bill  and  instead  author- 
ize $3.6  billion  in  fiscal  1984  for  the  jobs 
program.  Adopted  414-0:  NV( 4-0-1).  Sep- 
tember 21,  1983. 

329.  H.R.  1036.  Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act.  Hawkins,  D-Calif.,  amend- 
ment to  the  Jeffords.  R-Vt.,  amendment,  to 
terminate  the  bill's  authorization  if  unem- 
ployment rates  fall  below  4  percent  while 
continuing  authorization  of  funds  for  areas 
where  unemployment  was  at  least  6.5  per- 
cent. Rejected  208-210:  Y(2-3-0).  September 
21,  1983.  (The  Jeffords  amendment,  which 
would  phase  down  the  authorization  levels 
as  unemployment  declines  and  eliminate  it 
if  unemployment  falls  below  6  percent,  sub- 
sequently was  adopted  by  voice  vote.) 

330.  H.R.  1036.  Conununity  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act.  Gekas.  R-Pa..  amendment  to 
prohibit  authorization  of  the  funds  in  the 
bill  if  spending  those  funds  would  result  in 
deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Rejected  166-258:  N(3-2-0),  Septem- 
ber 21.  1983. 

331.  H.R.  1036.  Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act.  Walker,  R-Pa.,  amendment  to 
require  that  all  of  the  jobs  created  under 
the  bill  go  to  people  who  had  been  unem- 
ployed at  least  six  weeks  before  the  bill  Is 
enacted.  Rejected  142-279:  N(3-2-0).  Sep- 
tember 21.  1983. 

332.  H.R.  1036.  Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act.  Walker,  R-Pa.,  amendment 
to.  in  effect,  waive  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
which  requires  that  the  prevailing  local 
wage  t>e  paid  on  federal  construction 
projects,    as    applied    to    revenue    sharing 
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projects,  if  such  a  waiver  would  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  In  employment  for  mi- 
nority youths.  Rejected  92-327:  N(  3-2-0), 
September  21,  1983. 

333.  H.R.  1036.  Community  Renewal  Em- 
ployment Act.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  author- 
ize $3,5  billion  In  fiscal  1984,  and  funds  In 
future  years  a  formula  based  on  levels  of 
unemployment,  to  provide  grants  to  local 
governments  to  finance  repairs  and  renova- 
tion of  community  facilities  and  public 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  creating  jobs. 
Passed  246-178:  Y(2-3-0),  September  21, 
1983 

334.  H.R.  3913.  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education  Appropriations,  Fiscal 
1984.  Conte,  R-Mass.,  amendment  to  prohib- 
it use  of  funds  in  the  bill  to  pay  for  abor- 
tions. Adopted  231-184:  N(3-2-0),  September 
22,  1983. 

335.  H.R.  3913.  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education  Appropriations,  Fiscal 
1984.  Wright,  D-Texas,  amendment  to  add 
$300  million  to  the  bill  for  job  training  and 
education  programs.  (The  amendment  was 
originally  to  add  $400  million  but  was  re- 
duced to  $300  million.)  Adopted  302-111: 
Y(2-3-0),  September  22,  1983. 

336.  H.R.  3913.  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education  Appropriations,  Fiscal 
1984.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$96,466,088,000  in  fiscal  1984  for  the  depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education  and  related  agencies. 
Passed  310-101:  Y(2-3-0),  September  22, 
1983. 

337.  H.R.  3962.  Export  Administration 
Act.  Bonker,  D-Wash.,  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  extend  author- 
ity under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  from  Sept.  30  until  Oct.  14,  1983. 
Motion  agreed  to  410-0:  Y(5-0-0),  Septem- 
ber 27,  1983.  A  two-thirds  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting  (274  in  this  case)  Is  re- 
quired for  passage  under  saspension  of  the 
rules. 

338.  H.R.  1010.  Coal  Pipeline  Act.  Vento. 
D-Minn.,  amendment  to  mandate  that  af- 
fected states  establish  an  Interstate  compact 
to  determine  the  sale  or  diversion  of  water 
to  coal  slurry  pipelines  and  to  clarify  rights 
of  downstream  states.  Rejected  162-257: 
N(  2-3-0),  September  27,  1983. 

339.  H.R.  1010.  Coal  Pipeline  Act.  Passage 
of  the  bin  to  grant  federal  power  of  eminent 
domain  to  certified  coal  slurry  pipeline  com- 
panies. Rejected  182-235:  Y(3-2-0),  Septem- 
ber 27,  1983. 

340.  H.J.  Res.  364.  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  318) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  to  provide  statutory  au- 
thorization under  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion for  continued  U.S.  participation  in  the 
multinational  peacekeeping  force  in  Leba- 
non for  up  to  18  months  after  enactment  of 
the  resolution.  Adopted  306-91:  NV(3-0-2), 
September  28,  1983. 

341.  H.J.  Res.  364.  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon.  Long.  D-Md..  substitute  to  require 
the  president  to  Invoke  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  by  the  end  of  November,  or  at 
the  end  of  any  month  thereafter,  unless  he 
certified  to  Congress  that  a  cease-fire  was  in 
effect  and  was  being  observed  and  that  sig- 
nificant progress  was  being  made  in  negotia- 
tions to  broaden  the  base  of  the  Lebanese 
government  and  to  achieve  a  political  reso- 
lution of  existing  differences.  Rejected  158- 
272:  Y(2-3-0),  September  28,  1983.  A  "nay  " 
was  a  vote  supporting  the  president's  posi- 
tion. 

342.  H.J.  Res.  364.  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon.  Passage  of  the  joint  resolution  to 
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provide  statutory  authorization  under  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  for  continued  U.S. 
participation  in  the  multinational  peace- 
keeping force  In  Lebanon  for  up  to  18 
months  after  the  enactment  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Passed  270-161:  N{2-3-0),  September 
28,  1983.  A  "yea"  was  a  vote  supporting  the 
president's  position. 

343.  H.J.  Res.  368.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1984.  Passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  continued  funding, 
through  Nov.  15,  1983,  for  government  agen- 
cies whose  regular  fiscal  1984  appropriations 
bills  had  not  been  enacted.  Passed  261-160: 
NV(3-1-1),  September  28,  1983. 

344.  H.R.  3929.  Federal  Supplemental  Un- 
employment Compensation.  Campbell,  R- 
S.C,  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  with  in- 
structions to  extend  the  current  program  of 
federal  supplemental  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  18  months,  with  maximum 
benefits  going  to  states  with  the  highest  un- 
employment rates.  Motion  rejected  141-278: 
N(2-2-l),  September  29,  1983. 

345.  H.R.  3929.  Federal  Supplemental  Un- 
employment Compensation.  Passage  of  sup- 
plemental unemployment  compensation  for 
18  months,  with  maximum  benefits  to  job- 
less workers  who  have  exhausted  all  other 
state  and  federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  to  jobless  workers  who  have 
exhausted  all  other  state  and  federal  unem- 
ployment benefits,  and  to  extend  for  45 
days  authority  to  continue  payments  of 
Social  Security  disability  benefits  to  a  recip- 
ient during  the  recipient's  ^peal  to  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  of  a  decision  to  ter- 
minate the  recipient's  benefits.  Passed  327- 
92:  Y( 2-2-1),  September  29,  1983. 

346.  S.  602.  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba. 
Passage  of  the.  bill  to  establish  a  service 
under  the  Voice  of  America,  to  be  called 
"Radio  Marti, "  to  broadcast  news  and  infor- 
mation to  Cuba,  and  authorizing  $14  million 
in  fiscal  year  1984  and  $11  million  in  fiscal 
1985  for  the  stations  operations.  The  bill 
also  authorized  $54.8  million  each  year  for 
modernization  of  Voice  of  America  broad- 
cast facilities.  Passed  302-109:  Y(3-l-l),  Sep- 
tember 29,  1983. 

347.  H.R.  3415.  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1984.  Adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$600,811,600  in  federal  funds  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  fiscal  1984,  and 
$2,178,086,600  from  the  District's  own  treas- 
ury. Adopted  231-177:  NV(  1-2-2),  September 
29,  1983.  The  president  had  requested 
$569,590,000  In  federal  funds  and 
$2,147,013,000  In  District  funds. 

348.  H.R.  3231.  Export  Administration 
Act.  Bonker,  D-Wash.,  substitute,  for  the 
Hughes,  D-N.J.,  amendment,  to  maintain 
most  of  the  new  law  enforcement  authority 
granted  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  the  bill,  but  prohibit  Commerce  offi- 
cers to  make  arrests  without  a  warrant.  Re- 
jected 164-246:  Y(2-2-l),  September  29, 
1983. 

349.  H.R.  3231.  Export  Administration 
Act.  Hughes,  D-N.J.,  amendment  to  strike 
provisions  of  the  bill  granting  new  law  en- 
forcement authority  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Rejected  160-243:  Y(2-2-l),  Sep- 
tember 29,  1983. 

350.  S.J.  Res.  159.  Multinational  Force  in 
Lebanon.  Passage  of  the  joint  resolution 
conforming  to  the  Senate  version,  to  pro- 
vide statutory  authorization  under  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  for  continued  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  in  Lebanon  for  up  to  18  months  after 
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the    enactment    of    the    resolution.    Passed 
253-156:  N(  1-3-1),  September  29.  1983  • 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SPECIAL 
SERVICE  FHDRCE  OF  WORLD 
WAR  II 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4.  1984 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  recognize  the  Spe- 
cial Service  Force,  an  elite  combat  unit 
comprised  of  American  and  Canadian 
soldiers  whose  morale  and  cohesive- 
ness  united  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  World  War  II.  The  first 
international  force  of  its  kind  met 
with  great  success  under  the  joint 
leadership  of  Gen.  Robert  T.  Freder- 
ick of  the  United  States  and  Col.  J.F. 
R.  Akenhurst.  Sr..  of  Canada. 

Under  the  general  and  colonel's  tute- 
lage, the  brave  men  of  this  unique 
force  gained  expertise  as  paratroopers, 
ski  troopers,  and  as  an  amphibious 
unit  during  10  months  of  intensive 
training  in  Montana.  Virginia,  and 
Vermont.  Their  first  assignment  in 
July  1943  was  an  invasion  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  which  proved  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. During  the  next  year  and  a  half 
the  force  won  battle  honors  in  Naples. 
Monte  la  Difensa.  Anzio,  Southern 
France,  and  Rome,  to  name  a  few. 
Each  mission  was  executed  with  preci- 
sion and  confidence  winning  the  re- 
spect of  all  forces  in  the  war  and  play- 
ing a  key  role  in  the  Allied  victory. 

The  Special  Service  Force  could  not 
have  been  possible  if  it  were  not  for 
the  cooperation  and  friendship  en- 
joyed between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
have  we  witnessed  such  true  comra- 
derie  between  two  nations.  At  a  time 
when  there  is  so  much  hostility  and 
terrorism  in  the  world,  it  is  refreshing 
to  know  we  can  work  in  such  close 
unity  with  our  trusted  friend.  Canada. 

To  the  men  of  the  Special  Service 
Force,  you  have  my  respect  and  admi- 
ration. Your  job  was  difficult  at  best, 
yet  you  carried  out  every  command 
with  dignity.  You  faced  each  challenge 
courageously  and  you  risked  your  lives 
for  freedom.  We  owe  you  a  great  deal 
of  gratitude  and  thanks.* 


EXCLUSION  OF  HOMOSEXUALS 
SHOULD  CEASE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4.  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  unjustifiable  sections  of  our  immi- 
gration law  are  those  which  exclude 
from  America  otherwise  eligible  immi- 
grants on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
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homosexual.  Last  week,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  declined  to  intervene  in  a 
case  where  a  businessman,  who  has 
been  a  law-abiding,  constructive  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  since  1965. 
has  been  ordered  deported  because  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice does  not  like  his  private  sexual  be- 
havior. 

There  are  many  legitimate  grounds 
for  excluding  people  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  interest  in  preventing  those 
who  would  violate  our  laws  or  disturb 
our  society  from  coming  here.  But  to 
exclude  responsible  and  decent  people 
on  the  grounds  of  their  sexual  orienta- 
tion serves  no  legitimate  public  pur- 
pose. Indeed,  it  threatens  our  concept 
of  liberty  by  empowering  Federal  offi- 
cials to  act  as  inquisitors  into  the  pri- 
vate sex  lives  of  law-abiding  adults. 

As  the  Washington  Post  recently 
stated  in  a  cogent  editorial.  The  pro- 
vision makes  no  sense  in  this  day  and 
age." 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  did.  in 
the  case  of  Richard  Longstaff— dis- 
cussed in  this  editorial— overrule  the 
district  court's  argument  the  Mr. 
Longstaff  had  lied  when  he  denied 
having  a  psychopathic  personality,  but 
the  circuit  court  then  ruled  that  it  had 
no  choice  under  the  law  but  to  order 
Mr.  Longstaff— who  has  been  a  respon- 
sible and  positive  resident  to  submit  to 
deportation.  The  Post  is  right  that 
Congress  ought  to  change  this  law, 
and  I  ask  that  the  Post  editorial  be 
printed  here. 

Excluding  Homosexuals 

Richard  L.on8slaff  immigrated  to  thi.s 
country  from  England  m  1965.  He  .settled  in 
Texas  and  now  owns  clothing  stores  and 
hair  dressing  .salons  in  Dalla.s  and  Houston. 
But  on  Tuesday  the  Supreme  Court  let 
stand  a  court  decision  denying  him  citizen- 
ship becau.se.  when  he  entered  tli^-  country, 
he  answered  no  "  to  the  question  Are  you 
afflicted  with  a  psychopathic  personality?  " 
Mr.  Longstaff  is  homose.xual. 

The  courts  deal  with  statutes  enacted  by 
Congress,  and  Congress  clearly  wanted  to 
exclude  homosexuals  when  the  McCarran 
Act,  with  Its  archaic  cla-ssificalion  of  mental 
di.sorders.  was  passed  in  1952.  The  policy 
was  reaffirmed  in  more  specific  language  13 
years  later  when  sexual  deviation"  was 
added  to  the  list  of  conditions  resulting  m 
exclusion.  Since  courts  are  unlikely  to  over- 
turn the  law  on  constitutional  grounds. 
Congress  ought  to  change  the  law.  This  pro- 
vision makes  no  sense  in  this  day  and  age. 

Why  do  we  exclude  certain  categories  of 
immigrants  from  our  countr.v''  Some  are  re- 
jected for  past  criminal  conduct,  or  because 
they  have  communicable  diseases  or  will 
become  public  charges  or  threats  to  nation- 
al security  Homo.sexuals  as  a  class  do  noi.  fit 
any  of  the.se  descriptions.  The  medical  pro- 
fession has.  for  almost  a  dozen  years,  re- 
fused to  consider  this  condition  a  mental 
disorder,  and  since  1979  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice doctors  have  refu.sed  to  conduct  medical 
examinations  of  persons  suspected  by  the 
INS  of  t>eing  homosexuals. 

The  law,  therefore,  is  now  being  enforced 
in  an  arbitrary  and  unfair  manner.  Some 
would-be  immigrants  are  denied  admission 
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on  the  supposition  of  an  INS  officer,  others 
because  they  are  truthful.  Those  who  stead- 
fastly deny  their  homosexuality  usually 
pass  inspection  as  this  man  might  have  done 
had  he  not  been  honest  on  his  citizenship 
application. 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston  has  introduced  a  bill 
to  remove  homosexuals  from  the  list  of 
aliens  who  are  automatically  excluded,  but 
there  is  little  support  from  his  colleagues. 
His  proposal  to  end  discrimination  against 
this  category  of  immigrants  deserves  better. 
Most  Americans  now  view  homosexuality  on 
the  part  of  consenting  adults  as  a  [lersonal 
and  private  matter.  It  is  neither  an  econom- 
ic burden  on  the  public  nor  a  threat  to  the 
national  health  or  security.  It  should  not  be 
grounds  for  automatic  exclusion.* 


THE  TRADE  DEFICITS:  A  SIGN 
OF  ECONOMIC  WEAKNESS 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  late 
last  week  the  Commerce  Department 
announced  that  for  the  fourth  month 
in  a  row.  the  Nations  trade  deficit  has 
exceeded  its  past  level.  In  the  begin-' 
ning  of  the  year,  experts  warned  that 
unless  strong  action  was  taken  to 
reduce  the  pressures  on  this  deficit. 
,  our  trade  imbalance  could  increase 
from  $69  billion  in  1983  to  $100  billion 
in  1984.  But  as  the  months  continue  to 
pass  the  cumulative  deficit  projections 
are  increasing.  Experts  now  predict 
that  the  trade  deficit  could  expand  by 
as  much  as  81  percent  in  1984  to  a 
frightening  $126  billion. 

For  many  months  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  claimed  this  deficit  is 
the  product  of  our  expanding  econo- 
my. Its  officials  argue  that  we  need 
only  be  patient  and  wait  for  the  econo- 
mies of  our  trading  partners  to  catch 
up  and  our  trade  deficit  will  naturally 
shrink.  This  is  far  too  simplistic  an  ex- 
planation to  a  very  real  and  complicat- 
ed problem.  As  a  product  of  increasing 
budget  deficits,  high  interest  rates  and 
an  overvalued  dollar,  this  trade  deficit 
is  crippling  the  manufacturing  and 
export  sectors  of  our  economy.  Since 
1980.  it  has  contributed  to  the  loss  of  2 
million  jobs  and  has  caused  the  GNP 
to  fall  by  2  percent.  If  it  is  not  re- 
versed it  will  bring  inevitable  collapse 
to  our  tenuous  economic  recovery  and 
wreak  havoc  with  our  industrial  posi- 
tion and  jobs. 

While  today's  deficit  is  the  product 
of  many  complex  factors,  steered  by 
both  internal  and  external  forces, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  intrinsically 
linked  to  President  Reagan's  economic 
policies.  I  vehemently  opposed  these 
programs  from  the  beginning,  realiz- 
ing the  destabilizing  effects  they 
would  have  on  our  economy  and  that 
of  the  free  world.  The  administration's 
endorsement  of  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker's  tight  mone- 
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tary  policy,  combined  with  an  assured 
fiscal  policy,  forced  interest  rates  to 
skyrocket  and  brought  with  it  a  deep 
worldwide  economic  recession.  The 
President's  economic  package,  which 
slashed  taxes  by  $136  billion  a  year 
while  at  the  same  time  pouring  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  a  wasteful  Penta- 
gon was,  as  Vice  President  Bush  aptly 
described  it,  "voodoo  economics."  Even 
with  debilitating  cuts  in  vital  public 
programs  such  as  job  training,  educa- 
tion and  economic  development,  the 
decimated  Federal  Treasury  produced 
$200  billion  deficits  which,  according 
to  Budget  Director  David  Stockman, 
will  continue  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

The  tight  money  and  Federal  defi- 
cits have  produced  and  supported  in- 
terest rates  at  historically  high  levels 
as  private  and  public  borrowers  com- 
pete for  scarce  capital.  These  persist- 
ently high  interest  rates  are  in  turn 
contributing  to  the  trade  deficit  by 
creating  an  overvalued  dollar  and  in- 
creasing the  debts  held  by  developing 
nations. 

The  high  dollar  has  priced  our  ex- 
ports out  of  competition  in  the  inter- 
national market.  Its  value,  with  re- 
spect to  the  currencies  of  our  trading 
partners,  is  severely  harming  our  in- 
dustries' ability  to  compete  with  for- 
eign products— turning  our  once  af- 
fordable exports  into  luxury  goods. 
The  high  cost  of  the  dollar  is  also  in- 
creasing the  desirability  for  American 
consumers  to  purchase  imports  which, 
because  of  the  weakness  of  foreign 
currencies  in  comparison  to  the  dollar, 
cost  lesB  than  American-made  prod- 
ucts. Many  American  manufacturers 
are  responding  to  declining  sales  by 
pulling  out  of  the  United  States  and 
moving  jobs  and  production  overseas. 

The  interest  rates  are  also  contribut- 
ing to  the  skyrocketing  debts  facing 
the  Third  World  coimtries.  As  the 
servicing  of  their  debts  increase,  the 
financial  resources  these  nations  need 
to  build  their  economies  is  becoming 
desperately  scarce.  This  directly  af- 
fects the  amount  of  imports  they  can 
afford  to  purchase  from  the  United 
States.  For  example,  between  1981  and 
1983  our  trade  with  20  Latin  American 
Republics,  including  Argentina, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil,  switched  from  a 
$5.4  billion  surplus  to  a  $14.7  billion 
deficit.  The  increase  of  our  total  world 
trade  deficit  increased  by  $26.7  billion 
between  1982  and  1983— $11  billion  of 
that  gap  is  due  to  reduced  trade  with 
these  nations.  This  drop  in  trade  with 
Latin  America  alone  has.  according  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  caused  the  loss  of  250,000  jobs  in 
our  economy. 

The  high  dollar  is  also  affecting  the 
economic  health  of  our  industrial 
allies.  Many  of  the  Western  European 
nations  point  to  its  high  cost  as  one  of 
the  greatest  barriers  to  their  economic 
recovery— the  same  recovery  the 
Reagan  administration  promises  will 
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help  reduce  our  world  trade  deficit.  As 
the  dollar  increases  so  does  the  price 
other  nations  must  pay  for  oil  and  pe- 
trochemical products,  which  are  sold 
in  dollars. 

For  instance,  in  April,  West  Germa- 
ny payed  3.5  percent  more  in  deutsch 
marks  for  a  barrel  of  oil  than  it  did 
only  3  months  prior,  even  though  the 
spot  market  price  for  oil  has  dropped  3 
percent  over  the  same  period.  High  in- 
terest rates  are  also  stalling  an  inter- 
national economic  recovery  as  our 
trading  partners  bolster  their  rates  to 
head  off  the  flight  of  capital  to  the 
United  States.  These  higher  rates 
mean  that  fewer  industries  are  able  to 
afford  the  capital  investment  needed 
to  rebuild  their  facilities,  create  jobs 
and  begin  reducing  the  double-digit 
unemployment  plaguing  their  econo- 
mies. 

The  Congress  must  begin  to  ease  the 
pressures  of  the  expensive  dollar  and 
high  interest  rates  in  order  to  reduce 
the  ballooning  trade  deficit.  The  only 
way  to  take  such  action  is  to  begin 
eliminating  the  $200  billion  Federal 
budget  deficits  by  reversing  the  poli- 
cies which  caused  them— Reaganom- 
ics.  As  an  alternative  to  President  Rea- 
gan's policies  we  must  establish  an 
economic  plan  which  will  reinvest 
money  for  productive  uses.  Funds  need 
to  be  directed  to  industrial  renovation 
and  job  creation.  At  the  same  time 
money  must  be  pulled  out  of  wasteful 
programs  which  fuel  needlessly  bloat- 
ed Pentagon  and  create  useless  tax 
shelters.  Our  tax  base  must  be  re- 
stored and  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
quired to  furnish  sufficient  funds  to 
permit  high  production  and  lower  in- 
terest rates.  I  have  developed  such  a 
policy  with  75  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  the  national  eco- 
nomic recovery  project,  which  was  en- 
dorsed by  153  Members  of  the  House— 
a  clear  majority  of  Democrats. 

This  project  seeks  to  address  the  in- 
herent problems  in  our  economy.  To 
insure  a  lasting  recovery  we  call  for  a 
policy  which  restores  revenue  and  re- 
establishes equity  to  the  Tax  Code  by 
insuring  that  every  person  and  corpo- 
ration pay  their  fair  share;  reduces  the 
Pentagon  budget  to  a  level  which  will 
promote  our  national  security  without 
breaking  the  bank:  increases  spending 
for  programs  designed  to  create  jobs 
and  improve  industrial  production. 
and  directs  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  finance  a  high  production  economy 
and  to  ease  pressures  on  interest  rates. 

The  group  is  in  the  process  of  put- 
ting together  an  omnibus  legislative 
package,  based  on  our  objectives, 
which  we  hope  to  introduce  in  June. 
We  firmly  believe  that  this  is  the 
remedy  Congress  must  prescribe  in 
order  to  promote  a  full  and  lasting 
economic  recovery.  Econometric  runs 
on  this  plan  indicate  that  it  works— it 
will  not  only  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cits below  the  Carter  levels  but  will 
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ease  the  pressures  of  the  factors  di- 
rectly linked  to  them  such  as  high  in- 
terest rates,  the  strong  dollar  and  in- 
creasing trade  deficits.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS 
ROSSELLI 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1984 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  Tom 
Rosselli,  a  man  who  gave  so  much  to 
his  community  and  Nation:  a  man  of 
honor,  courage,  and  undying  spirit. 

A  businessman  by  trade,  Tom  was 
always  very  involved  in  community  af- 
fairs. He  devoted  most  of  his  time  and 
energies  to  Boy  Scouting  and  exempli- 
fied the  true  meaning  of  a  Scout  every 
day  of  his  life  with  dignity  and 
thoughtfulness. 

Tom  served  his  country  in  World 
War  II  and  received  the  Bronze  Star 
for  merit  in  combat.  He  returned 
home  and  served  as  first  commander 
of  the  Newton  Memorial  Post  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

In  1958,  when  Tom  lost  his  right 
arm  in  an  accident,  he  did  not  let  it 
slow  him  down.  In  fact,  Tom  mastered 
the  game  of  golf  singlehanded  and 
achieved  what  many  never  do— a  hole- 
in-one.  For  10  years,  Tom  combined 
his  passion  for  golf  and  devotion  to 
scouting,  and  chaired  the  Annual  Boy 
Scout  Golf  Outing  held  at  the  Newton 
Country  Club  to  raise  funds  for  Scout- 
ing of  Morris  and  Sussex  Counties. 

Many  boys  have  been  able  to  enjoy 
the  Scouting  experience  because  of  in- 
visible heroes  like  Tom  Rosselli.  It  is 
only  fitting  the  golf  outing  be  re- 
named the  Tom  Rosselli  Scout  Golf 
Outing  in  memory  of  this  fine  Ameri- 
can.* 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF 
WOMEN  HONORS  BARBRA 
STREISAND 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1984 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
June  6,  1984.  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Women  (NOW)  will  honor 
Barbra  Streisand  with  its  highest  trib- 
ute, the  Women  of  Courage  Award,  for 
a  lifetime  of  'unique  and  unusual 
courage." 

Barbra  Streisand's  life  has  all  the 
elements  of  a  legend  and  has  been  re- 
counted many  times  in  all  parts  of  the 
free  world.  Born  in  Brooklyn,  NY, 
during  World  War  II,  her  childhood 
was  marred  by  the  death  of  her 
father,  Emanuel  Streisand,  when  she 
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was  15  months  old.  Endowed  with  in- 
telligence, creative  talents,  and  a 
fierce  will  to  succeed,  Barbra  Streisand 
became  an  instant  success  as  an  ac- 
tress/singer in  her  very  first  roles.  Be- 
ginning in  1962  when  she  won  the  New 
York  Critics  Award  as  best  actress.  Ms. 
Streisand  has  garnered  awards  in 
every  field  of  entertainment— theater, 
film,  television,  music.  Each  success 
and  even  the  rare  setback  has  pro- 
pelled Barbra  Streisand  into  new  chal- 
lenges and  accomplishments.  Her  work 
as  a  director,  producer,  writer,  and 
composer  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
other  creative  women  who  are  enter- 
ing these  fields  for  the  first  time. 

Always  a  perfectionist,  always 
searching  for  new  horizons  and  fulfill- 
ment, Barbra  Streisand  is  now  devot- 
ing her  considerable  talent  and 
thought  and  much  of  her  time  to  nu- 
merous philanthropic,  educational, 
and  social  consciousness-raising 
projects. 

Honoring  the  memory  of  her  father 
who  was  an  educator  and  scholar.  Ms. 
Streisand  has  endowed  the  UCLA 
Medical  School  with  the  Streisand 
professorship  of  cardiology;  also  in  his 
honor  the  Emanuel  Streisand  School, 
a  day  care  center  of  young  children, 
has  been  established  at  the  Pacific 
Jewish  Center  in  Santa  Monica.  CA. 
The  Streisand  Center  for  Jewish  Cul- 
tural Arts  at  UCLA  (Hillel)  is  a  forum 
where  great  Jewish  artists,  scholars, 
and  writers  share  their  experiences 
with  the  public.  Many  other  organiza- 
tions have  benefited  from  her  interest 
and  generosity. 

In  April  1984.  Ms.  Streisand  dedicat- 
ed the  Emanuel  Streisand  Centre  for 
Jewish  Studies  on  the  Mount  Scopus 
Campus  of  Hebrew  University  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  new  centre  houses  the  de- 
partments of  the  Bible,  the  Hebrew 
language.  Hebrew  literature,  history 
of  the  Jewish  people.  Jewish  thought. 
Talmudic  studies,  Yiddish  and  Jewish 
folklore." 

In  November,  Barbra  Streisand  will 
be  honored  as  the  1984  Scopus  Laure- 
ate of  American  Friends  of  Hebrew 
University  in  recognition  of  her  out- 
standing devotion  to  education. 

In  every  comer  of  the  globe  where 
her  films  are  seen  and  her  music  heard 
and  where  she  has  gone  without  offi- 
cial portfolio,  Barbra  Streisand  is  re- 
garded a£  one  of  the  best  and  brightest 
and  "real"  Americans  our  country  has 
produced.  As  a  humanitarian,  she  has 
proven  the  "people  who  need  people" 
and  share  with  people  are  the  "luck- 
iest people  in  the  world." 

I  ask  the  Members  to  join  me  in  sa- 
luting Barbra  Streisand  on  this  special 
occasion.  We  all  look  forward  to  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  her  many  endeav- 
ors for  a  long  time  to  come.* 
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THE  VIETNAM  VETERANS 
MEMORIAL 
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HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4,  1984 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  exhaustive  General  Ac- 
counting Office  audit  has  now  cleared 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund 
of  allegations  of  mismanagement. 

The  findings  are  no  surprise.  The 
real  issue  has  never  been  the  memorial 
fund  which  has  been  routinely  audited 
and  routinely  cleared. 

The  real  issue  was  the  allegations 
themselves  and  the  real  story  was  why 
a  distinguished  affiliate  like  WDVM 
here  in  Washington  aired  and  PuJtli- 
cized  a  series  based  on  the  allegations. 

WDVM  has  reported  the  GAO  find- 
ings. Perhaps  now.  they  will  turn  the 
camera  on  themselves  and  report  their 
own  errors. 

Perhaps  now.  those  few  who  oppose 
the  memorial  design  will  limit  the 
debate  to  the  design  itself  and  cease 
the  vicious  attacks  on  the  memorial 
fund  managers. 

I  have  attached  the  summary  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this  im- 
portant document. 

Report  by  the  Comptroller  General 

DIGEST 

GAO  conducted  a  comprehensive  audit  of 
the  financial  operations  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Fund,  Inc..  (the  Fund)  at 
the  request  of  nine  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Fund  is  the  non-profit  organiza- 
tion which  was  authorized  by  the  Congress 
to  erect  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  on 
federal  land  in  Washington.  D.C.  Serious 
questions  and  allegations  had  been  raised 
publicly  regarding  the  propriety  of  the 
Funds  financial  operations  and  its  account- 
ing and  reporting  of  those  operations. 

GAO  found  that  the  Fund's  financial  op 
erations  have  l>een  conducted  in  a  proper 
manner  and  that  the  Fund  has  properly  ac- 
counted for  and  adequately  reported  its  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements.  GAO  also  found 
that  the  prior  audits  of  the  Funds  oper- 
ations were  proper  and  that  the  numerous 
allegations  raised  regarding.  th«  Fund  were 
not  valid. 

HISTORY  of' THE  FUND 

The  Fund  was  incorporated  as  a  non- 
profit corporation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  April  27.  1979.  with  the  purpKise  of 
raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  American  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  signed 
Public  Law  96-297  on  July  1,  1980.  authoriz- 
ing the  Fund  to  erect  the  Memorial  on  a 
two-acr«  site  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
While  the  Memorial  was  to  be  erected  with- 
out government  funds,  the  design  was  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  also  re-^ 
sponsible  for  determining  that  adequate 
funds  were  available  to  complete  the  Memo- 
rial prior  to  groundbreaking  and  for  assum- 
ing responsibility   for  maintenance  of  the 


Memorial  after  it  is  transferred  by  the 
Fund. 

The  Fund  began  a  campaign  in  1980  to 
obtain  contributions  for  the  Memorial  from 
the  American  public  throUgh  an  extensive 
mail  solicitation  campaign  and  from  veter- 
ans organizations,  corporations,  founda- 
tions, community  groups,  and  others  by  per- 
sonal contacts.  The  Fund  hired  professional 
fundraisers  to  assist  it  in  these  efforts. 

In  order  to  select  a  design  for  the  Memori- 
al, the  Fund  held  a  design  competition  in 
1981  open  to  all  Americans  over  18  years  of 
age.  The  winning  design  was  a  V-shaped  me- 
morial of  polished  black  granite  set  below 
ground  level.  Each  wall  of  the  Memorial  was 
to  be  200  feet  long  and  10  feet  high  at  the 
vertex.  The  names  of  the  57,939  dead  and 
missing  American  casualties  of  the  war  were 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls. 

Major  controversy  over  the  design  ulti- 
mately led  to  a  compromise  which  added  a 
flagpole  and  statue  to  the  original  design. 
After  approval  by  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties, ground  was  broken  on  March  26.  1982. 
The  Memorial  wall  was  completed  in  Octo- 
ber 1982,  and  dedicated  at  a  National  Salute 
to  Vietnam  Veterans  during  theNweek  of 
Veterans  Day.  1982.  / 

The  entire  Memorial  is  still  not  complete 
as  of  May  1984.  The  statue  must  be  complet- 
ed and  installed  and  various  other  items, 
such  as  lighting  and  expanded  walkways, 
must  be  completed.  The  Fund  anticipates 
that  work  will  be  complete  an«  the  Memori- 
al transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior by  Veterans  Day,  1984.  The  Fund 
then  plans  to  terminate  operations,  after 
providing  for  future  maintenance  of  the  Me- 
morial wall  panels  and  the  addition  of 
names. 

FINANCIAL  CONTROVERSY 

The  Fund  has  been  involved  in  a  number 
of  financial  controversies  regarding  access 
to  its  books  and  records.  A  major  contribu- 
tor and  a  lawyer  requested  access  to  these 
records  in  1981  and  1982.  but  were  not  per- 
mitted to  make  an  examination. 

In  1983,  a  television  reporter  began  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Fund's  financial  oper- 
ations which  culminated  in  a  four-part  tele- 
vision broadcast.  The  broadcast  raised  nu- 
merous questions  regarding  the  propriety  of 
the  Fund's  receipts  and  disbursements,  its 
accounting  for  and  reporting  of  its  financial 
operations,  its  use  of  consultants,  the  level 
of  its  fundraising  expenditures,  its  failure  to 
meet  standards  for  charitable  organizations, 
"broken  promises"  to  other  charities,  and 
other  matters.  As  a  result  of  this  broadcast, 
GAO  was  requested  by  nine  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Fund  to  perform  an  audit 
of  the  Fund  records. 

GAO  began  its  audit  of  the  Fund's  finan- 
cial activities  on  Decemlier  19,  1983;  this  ex- 
amination, which  was  made,  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
included  the  following: 

The  books  and  records  of  the  Fund. 

Previous  audits  of  the  Fund. 

Special  auditing  measures  taken  by  the 
Fund. 

Support  for  receipts  and  disbursements. 

Propriety  of  the  use  of  funds. 

Allegations  made  regarding  the  financial 
management  practices  of  the  fund. 

GAO  FINDINGS 

GAO  found  that  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments have  been  properly  accounted  for  and 
reported  by  tM  Fund.  GAO  conducted  a  de- 
tailed audit  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
and  the  results  of  this  audit  are  summarized 
below.  In  GAO's  opinion,  this  Summary  of 
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Fund  Receipts  and  Disbursements  through 
March  31.  1984,  presents  fairly,  on  a  cash 
basis,  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund  from  in- 
ception on  April  27.  1979.  through  March 
31,  1984. 

Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  receipts 
and  disbursements  from  Apr.  27,  1979  (in- 
ceptionJ  through  Mar.  31,  1984 
RccciotiS* 

Contributions $8,333,941 

Interest  income - 641,168 

Other  income 302.293 

Total  receipts 9.277.402 

Disbursements: 

Memorial  eonstruction :.  3,843,548 

Fundraising ,..  2,580,034 

National  salute  and  dedication  .  533.182 

Memorial  promotion... 312,485 

AdminiBtration 989.323 

Total  disbursements 8,258,572 

Assets  available  Mar.  31.  1984 1.018.830 

RECEIPTS  AND  FUNDRAISING  COSTS 

GAO  found  that  fundraising  costs  were 
reasonable  in  relation  to  receipts.  While 
GAO  cannot  conclude  that  alternative 
methods  of  fundraising  would  not  have  pro- 
duced greater  contributions  or  a  lower  cost, 
it  is  GAO's  opinion  that,  given  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  that  ground  be  broken 
within  five  years  of  the  enactment  of  the 
law  and  that  sufficient  funds  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Memorial  be  available  prior  to 
ground  breaking  as  well  as  the  decision  to 
seek  widespread  contributions  from  the 
American  public  using  professional  fund- 
raisers, the  fundraising  costs  of  the  Fund 
are  reasonable  in  light  of  the  receipts.  In  ad- 
dition, the  overall  relationship  of  fundrais- 
ing costs  to  receipts  is  In  compliance  with 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  standards  for 
charitable  organizations. 

DISBURSEMENTS 

GAO  found  that  the  disbursements  made 
by  the  F\ind  were  for  goods  and  services  re- 
ceived and  were  properly  supported  by  docu- 
mentary evidence.  GAO  also  concludes  that 
the  disbursements  of  the  Fund  were  for  ac- 
tivities consistent  with  its  charter  and  its 
publicly  announced  purposes.  The  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Fund  were,  as  in  any  organi- 
zation, influenced  by  management  decisions 
and  while  GAO  cannot  state  that  alterna- 
tive management  decisions  would  not  have 
reduced  costs,  GAO  has  no  disagreement 
with  the  management  decisions  which  were 
made.  In  addition,  the  overall  relationship 
of  the  coBts  incurred  to  receipts  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
standards  for  charitable  organizations. 

PRIOR  REPORTING  AND  AUDITS 

GAO  found  that  prior  financial  audits  of 
the  Fund  had  been  properly  conducted  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standarcfe  by  the  independent  public  ac- 
countants. GAO  also  found  that  the  special 
"audit  committee"  was  formed  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  considering  the  requests  of 
outsiders  for  access  to  the  records  of  the 
Fund  and  that,  while  the  committee  did  not 
function  as  a  typical  audit  committee  of  a 
board  of  directors,  its  operations  were  ade- 
quate given  its  special  purpose.  GAO  found 
no  evidence  that  prior  financial  reports.  In- 
cluding the  report  to  the  Congress,  were  in- 
accurate or  misleading.  GAO  also  concludes 
that  the  Fund  did  not.  In  fact,  conceal  Its  fi- 
nancial information  but  distributed  it  to 
many  groups  tuid  individuals. 
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OTHER  ALLEGATIONS 

Numerous  questions  and  allegations  have 
been  raised  regarding  the  financial  oper- 
ations of  the  Fund.  These  questions  and  al- 
legations are  listed  in  app.  XI.  Many  of  the 
questions  were  raised  in  the  investigative  re- 
porter's television  broadcast  on  a  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  television  station.  During  the 
course  of  the  audit.  GAO  interviewed  most 
of  the  persons  who  were  presented  during 
the  television  series  on  the  Fund.  Certain  of 
these  individuals  raised  additional  questions 
regarding  the  financial  propriety  and  mana- 
gerial integrity  of  the  Fund's  operations. 
QAO  investigated  each  of  these  matters  and 
found  that  they  were  no^  supported  by  the 
facts.  GAO's  investigation  of  these  matters 
did  not  reveal  any  improper  or  illegal  ac- 
tions by  the  Fund,  its  officers  or  its  direc- 
tors. 

FUND  COMMENTS 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Fund 
have  reviewed  our  report  and  agree  with  our 
conclusions.  See  app.  XII  for  their  specific 
comments.* 
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POSTAL  RATE  AND  REGULA- 
TORY DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST  THE  PRINT  MEDIA 


THE  1984  YOUNG  CAREER 
WOMAN  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1984 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize Elizabeth  J.  Thomas  of  Lawrence- 
vlUe,  NJ,  who  was  selected  Young 
Career  Woman  of  New  Jersey  by  the 
National  Association  of  Business  & 
Professional  Women. 

Liz  competed  in,  and  won,  a  local 
comp>etition  and  the  district  finals 
before  capturing  top  honors  at  the 
State  level.  She  was  judged  on  her  pro- 
fessional background,  her  speechmak- 
ing  ability,  and  her  participation  in 
panel  discussions  and  a  series  of  inter- 
views. Her  intelligence  and  quickness 
were  confidently  demonstrated  in  all 
categories. 

Liz's  efforts  in  the  competition,  as 
well  as  in  her  career  serving  as  assist- 
ant press  secretary  to  the  Governor, 
deserve  distinction  and  praise. 
Through  hard  work,  this  Moravian 
graduate  has  earned  the  respect  of  her 
colleagues  as  well  as  recognition  by 
the  National  Association  of  Business 
«&  Professional  Women,  displaying  ex- 
ceptional ability  in  her  chosen  profes- 
sion. 

I  congratulate  Liz  on  this  deserving 
achievement— one  she  should  be  most 
proud  of.  She  possesses  the  talent, 
drive,  and  desire  necessary  for  a  suc- 
cessful career.  Her  accomplishments 
stand  as  an  inspiration  to  all  young 
women. 

New  Jersey  can  look  forward  to  a 
bright  future  having  individuals  like 
Liz  Thomas  in  the  State.* 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1984 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing letter  I  received  from  Mr.  William 
A.  Metais  who  is  president  of  the  Ohio 
League  of  Home  Dailies  and  employed 
by  the  Wilmington  News-Journal  of 
Wilmington,  OH.  This  letter  is  being 
offered  because  of  its  concise  and  well 
articulated  description  of  the  discrimi- 
nation faced  by  the  print  media  from 
postal  rates  and  regulation.  These  dif- 
ficulties are  called  to  the  attention  of 
all  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  es- 
pecially at  this  time  of  tremendous  • 
economic  stress  on  our  vital  print 
media. 

The  Wilmington  News-Journal. 

Wilmington,  OH.  March  9.  1984. 
U.S.  Representative  Bob  McEwen. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  McEwen.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  matter  of 
strong  concern  for  daily  and  weekly  newspa- 
pers in  your  district  and  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  an  imbalance  in 
postal  rates  combined  with  unfair  postal 
regulations  has  occurred.  The  problem  is  a 
postal  rate  structure  which  gives  substantial 
discounts  and  advantages  to  Third-Class 
bulk  mailing  houses. 

For  instance: 

If  I  mail  a  Pirst-CIass  letter,  one  ounce 
costs  me  20c  in  postage. 

If  I  mail  a  First-Class  letter  that  weighs  4 
ounces,  my  postage  would  be  71e 

By  contrast,  if  I  operate  a  Third-Class 
mailing  operation.  I  can  mail  that  same  4 
ounces  for  7.4c. 

As  you  can  see.  the  Postal  Service,  in  its 
drive  to  gain  new  customers,  has  created  a 
tremendous  rate  discount  for  bulk  mailers. 

Why  should  the  individual  customer  pay 
20c  to  mail  one  ounce,  when  a  bulk  mailer 
pays  only  7.4c  to  mail  4  ounces?  It  is  only 
costing  the  bulk  mail  house  approximately 
2c  per  ounce,  while  the  individual  is  paying 
20c  per  ounce.  Quite  a  difference! 

As  a  result  of  these  tremendous  discounts. 
First-Class  postal  customers  are  in  fact,  sub- 
sidizing Third-Class  mailers.  And.  as  the 
Postal  Service  had  intended,  many  stores 
are  taking  their  advertising  circulars  out  of 
the  nation's  newspapers  and  delivering 
them  under  the  subsidized  Third-Class  post- 
age rates. 

Because  we  are  tied  to  anti-trust  laws, 
newspapers  cannot  band  together  to  discuss 
prices,  and  no  individual  newspaper  can 
even  start  to  offer  to  their  customers  the 
millions  of  households  that  a  national  bulk 
mail  house  can  offer  with  the  cheap  Third- 
Class  rates. 

In  addition  to  this.  I  also  feel  that  postal 
regulations  strongly  favor  Third-Class  mail- 
ers. 

For  example:  The  Postal  Service  regula- 
tions let  bulk  mailers  deliver  several  pieces 
of  mail  at  a  time  using  only  one  address 
label  or  card.  Because  newspapers  are  classi- 
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fied  as'second  class  matters,  we  are  required 
to  fvave  labels  affixed  on  each  individual 
piece.  This  requirement  has  cost  newpapers 
many  additional  dollars  in  equipment  and 
labor. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  1  have 
seen,  newspapers  are.  collectively,  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  employers.  They  are  a 
labor  intensive  business,  with  high  overhead 
to  support  large  numbers  of  writers,  photog 
raphers  and  printers.  Most  of  America  still 
receives  the  majority  of  its  stale  and  local 
news  from  the  local  newspaper.  Thus,  Amer 
ica's  daily  and  weekly  newspap»'rs  perform  a 
tremendous  service  which  is  import  am  lo 
the  functioning  of  our  .society. 

The  truth  is.  the  current  Postal  Service 
rate  structure  and  regulations  are  putting 
many  newspapers  under  severe  financial 
strain,  as  our  advertisers  rapidly  turn  m 
numbers  to  ThirdCla.ss  mail  for  the  deliv 
ery  of  their  advertising  circulars  We  are  in 
fact,  competing  with  the  United  Stales 
Postal  Service  for  advertising  dollars.  A 
battle  that  we  cannot  win. 

If  Third-Class  rates  are  not  raised  to  rea- 
sonable levels  and  regulations  are  not 
changed  soon,  at  worst,  some  newspapers 
will  be  closing  their  doors.  At  best,  your 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  will  become 
thinner,  with  less  news  and  fewer  employ- 
ees. 

Even  though  the  Postal  Service  has  filed 
an  application  to  rai.se  Third-Class  rates  by 
28  percent,  this  still  would  only  amount  to 
less  than  10  cents  for  4  ounces.  Still  a  huge 
discount.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  not  .saying  that  the  Postal  Service 
should  raise  its  Third-Class  mail  even  with 
First-Class.  I  am  only  asking  that  the  rate 
differential  between  the  two  not  b<"  so  great 

I  strongly  urge  your  assistance  on  this 
matter  to  raise  Third-Class  mail  rates  up  to 
a  more  competitive  level  and  impose  regula 
tions  that  are  more  fair.  If  20  cents  an 
ounce  is  fair  for  First-Class  mail,  I  am  sug 
gesting  that  at  least  10  cents  an  ounce  is 
fair  for  Third-Class.  If  Third-Class  mailers 
are  allowed  to  mail  .several  pieces  of  mail 
with  only  one  addre.ss  lat)el  or  card  affixed, 
then  I  say  newspapers  should  also  be  able  to 
do  this. 

I  only  ask  that  you  vote  your  conscience. 
Thank  you  for  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

William  A.  Metais. 
President.  Ohio  League  of  Home  Dailies  % 


DR.  MICHAEL  ZAZZARO 
HONORED  BY  HARVARD 

HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4.  1984 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Michael  J.  Zazzaro  of  Newington.  CT. 
has  recently  received  the  1984  Distin- 
guished Alumni  Award  from  the  Har- 
vard Dental  School  for  his  service  to 
his  community  through  his  profession- 
al work,  and  for  his  other  numerous 
activities  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  those  around  him. 

Dr.  Zazzaro's  career  has  spanned 
half  a  century,  and  while  he  has  re- 
tired from  his  dental  practice,  he  has 
continued  to  remain  active  in  his  com- 
munity. He  has  been  the  recipient  of 
numerous        distinguished        service 


awards,  one  being  awarded  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1983,  by  the  Connecticut  State 
Dental  Association— the  Fones  Award 
and  Medal.  The  Fones  Medal  is  pre- 
sented to  an  individual  for  outstanding 
contributions,  achievements,  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  science  and/or  practice 
of  dentistry  or  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  interest  of  human- 
ity. 

Dr.  Zazzaro  earned  the  Fones  Award 
on  both  counts,  and  I  congratulate 
him  for  this  and  for  the  most  recent 
recognition  of  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  New  Britain  Herald  on  the  Har- 
vard award. 

(From  the  Nv\k  Britain  iCT»  Herald.  May  3. 

19841 

Local  Dentist  Honored 

Newington.  Dr.  Michael  J.  Zazzaro. 
D.M.D..  of  Newington  received  the  Harvard 
Distinguished  Alumnus  award  at  the  univer- 
sity's School  of  Dental  Medicine's  recent 
Alumni  Day 

Dr  Paul  Goldhaber,  di-an  of  the  dental 
.school,  presented  the  award  to  Dr  Zazzaro, 
citing  him  as  having  for  almost  50  years 
Zealously  .served  Connecticut  and  the  north- 
east region  as  practitioner,  dental  examiner 
and  skillful  leader  of  organized  dentistry" 
Dr.  Zazzaro  graduated  from  the  .school  m 
1936  and  his  career  in  dentistry,  govern 
ment.  and  politics  has  spanned  half  a 
century. 

He  has  been  president  of  the  Hartford 
Dental  Society,  the  Connecticut  State 
Dental  Assn..  the  New  England  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  commi.ssioner  of  the  Met 
ropolitan  District  Commission,  president 
and  incorporator  of  the  Connecticut  Dental 
Service  Corp..  chairman  of  the  Hartford 
Democratic  Town  Committee,  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee, 
and  a  twotime  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention 

Dr  Zaz/aro  retired  from  his  general 
dental  practice  in  1980  and  has  continued 
his  consulting  and  membership  activities,* 


COMMUNIST  TERROR  FOLLOWS 
REFUGEES  INTO  THAILAND 

HON.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

OK  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4.  1984 
•  Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Vietnamese  Government  has  commit- 
ted another  barbaric  act  against  the 
Thai  people.  On  May  2,  a  Vietnamese 
artillery  shell  landed  in  the  village  of 
Ban  Charat  in  Surin  Province  within 
the  Thai  border.  It  exploded  among  a 
group  of  inhabitants,  killing  at  least 
one  person  and  injuring  many  others. 
During  the  weeks  prior  to  this  attack 
the  Vietnamese  had  launched  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  along  the  Thai- 
Kampuchea  border.  Numerous  refugee 
camps  were  bombed  with  the  most  no- 
table being  the  pro- Western  headquar- 
ters of  Son  San.  Ban  Si  Ngae,  in  which 
50  people  were  killed  and  a  further  30 
were  wounded.  The  total  number  of 


refugees  who  have  been  forced  to 
leave  their  home  country  and  flee 
across  the  border  into  Thailand  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Vietnamese  offen- 
sive is  in  excess  of  110,000  people.  The 
May  2  attack  was  the  continuation  of 
an  earlier  Vietnamese  offensive 
against  the  Kampuchean  people.  The 
senseless  violence  and  terror  which 
they  experienced  in  their  home  coun- 
try has  followed  them  to  Thailand  and 
once  again  the  Vietnamese  are  threat- 
ening the  security  of  a  country  with 
whom  they  are  not  at  war. 

This  horrifying  attack  against  inno- 
cent people  is  just  one  example  of  the 
many  atrocities  that  Vietnam  and 
other  Communist  governments  around 
the  world  are  carrying  out  in  their  un- 
ending effort  to  create  world  commu- 
nism. The  fact  is  that  after  9  years  of 
living  under  the  Communist  regime 
Vietnam  has  proven  once  again  that 
those  who  promise  to  liberate  all 
people  from  poverty  and  oppression 
end  up  imposing  a  far  worse  form  of 
tyranny  than  was  present  before.  In- 
stead of  the  truly  liberated  society  the 
Communists  promised  to  deliver  there 
is  one  in  which  religious  worship  is 
persecuted,  private  property  is  confis- 
cated, and  those  who  voice  opposition 
to  the  regime  are  quickly  and  severely 
punished.  This  is  the  reality  of  com- 
munism. It  is  just  another  totalitarian 
system  and  as  all  other  totalitarian 
systems  that  have  existed  in  the  past, 
it  seeks  to  attain  world  domination.  In- 
stead of  creating  a  classless  society  in 
which  the  state  disappears  through 
lark  of  necessity,  communism  not  only 
exacerbates  the  division  between  the 
classes  but  perpetuates  the  need  for  a 
giant  and  powerful  state.  The  reality 
of  communism  is  not  a  Utopian  society 
in  which  all  individuals  work  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  but  rather  in  which 
a  few  individuals  subjugate  the  will  of 
the  whole  for  their  own  good. 

We  as  the  champions  of  freedom 
must  vehemently  condemn  Vietnam- 
ese action  in  Kampuchea  and  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  continue  to  assist 
the  Thai  Government  in  their  heroic 
effort  to  house,  clothe,  and  feed  the 
thousands  of  refugees  fleeing  Commu- 
nist terror.* 


DEDICATION  OF  FACILITIES  FOR 
DISABLED  CHILDREN  IN 

HONOR  OF  MRS.  RUTH  MOTT 

HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1984 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
2,  there  were  dedication  ceremonies 
held  for  the  Ruth  Mott  Play  Environ- 
ment for  Disabled  Children  of  the 
Learning  Garden  for  the  Disabled  in 
Flint,  Mich.  The  play  environment 
and    garden    are    located    at   Durant- 
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Tuuri-Mott  Elementary  School,  and 
the  contributions  making  them  possi- 
ble were  donated  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Mott  by  her  family  and  friends. 
I  am  pleased  to  call  this  commemora- 
tion to  Mrs.  Mott  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  provide  a  brief 
review  of  Mrs.  Mott's  record  of  civic 
service.  I  am  including  here  the  text  of 
the  dedication  program,  which  out- 
lines Mrs.  Mott's  role  as  an  educator, 
civic  leader,  and  patron  of  the  arts. 
Dedication  Program 

The  dedication  of  the  Ruth  Mott  Play  En- 
vironment for  Disabled  Children  and  Learn- 
ing Garden  for  the  Disabled  is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  Mrs.  Ruth  Mott. 

Long  an  advocate  of  physical  education 
and  a  lover  of  nature,  the  playground  and 
garden  will  serve  as  a  permanent  reminder 
of  her  many  contributions  to  Flint. 

Ruth  Rawlings  Mott  is  recognized  as  an 
educator,  civic  leader  and  patron  of  the  arts 
in  Flint  where  her  long  history  of  volunteer 
service  is  well  known  throughout  the  com- 
munity. 

Most  recently  she  has  found  time  to  begin 
the  restoration  of  the  grounds  and  formal 
gardens  of  Applewood.  built  in  1918  by  her 
husband,  philanthropist  and  industrialist 
Charles  Stewart  Mott.  The  house  has  been 
named  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

It  was  her  early  career  as  a  teacher  of 
physical  education'  that  set  the  stage  for 
Mrs.  Mott's  long  interest  and  involvement  in 
the  health  and  well-being  of  children. 

The  play  environment  was  initiated  by 
her  children.  Maryanne  and  Stewart  Mott. 
who  worked  with  City  of  Flint  officials  to 
develop  "something  special"  to  commemo- 
rate Mrs.  Mott's  80th  birthday. 

Designed  by  John  Page,  an  architect  who 
has  done  about  15  play  environments  spe- 
cializing in  interconnected  equipment,  the 
area  encourages  a  high  level  of  imagination 
and  novelty  play  experience. 

The  design  addresses  the  specific  needs  of 
the  handicapped  child  by  providing  learning 
areas  that  encourage  socialization  among 
youngsters  with  restricted  mobility  and  re- 
duced stamina.  It  challenges  them  to  devel- 
op new  skills  that  can  build  a  sense  of  self- 
confidence  and  satisfaction. 

It  is  the  only  public  structure  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  Located  at  Durant-Tuuri- 
Mott  School,  it  will  be  programmed  by  the 
Flint  Board  of  Education.  Durant-Tuuri- 
Mott  School  is  the  magnet  school  for  the 
handicapped. 

Nearby,  at  the  Easter  Seal  Society,  the 
Ruth  Mott  Learning  Garden  for  the  Dis- 
abled in  designed  to  provide  a  horticultural 
experience  for  people  of  all  ages.  Over  the 
last  20  years,  therapists  have  learned  that 
working  with  plant  material  is  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  experiences  for  clients  of  all 
ages  and  of  almost  any  disability. 

The  Learning  Garden  is  equipped  with 
raised  earth  beds,  specialized  tools  and  gar- 
dening equipment  for  those  with  disabil- 
ities. Outside  work  spaces  are  provided  and 
a  new  greenhouse  and  special  horticultural 
therapy  room  allow  year-round  use  of  the 
facility. 

Programming  for  the  Learning  Garden 
will  be  coordinated  by  the  Easter  Seal  Socie- 
ty, which  has  been  experimenting  with  hor- 
ticultural therapy  for  several  years.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  HELEN  HORACK 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1984 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  'A 
teacher  affects  eternity;  he  can  never 
tell  where  his  influence  stops."  For 
many,  the  name  Helen  Horack  comes 
to  mind  reading  Henry  Brooks  Adams 
quote.  For  50  years.  Helen,  known  to 
most  as  Mrs.  Horack.  has  epitomized 
the  true  meaning  of  an  educator;  one 
who  instructs  to  develop  mentally  and 
morally.  Her  philosophy  has  been 
simple,  direct  and  successful,  teaching 
children  basic  knowledge  and  skills 
they  have  used  throughout  their  lives. 

As  an  elementary  teacher,  Helen 
projected  integrity,  honesty  and  un- 
derstanding, qualities  all  her  pupils 
could  emulate.  She  taught  her  stu- 
dents the  importance  of  respect  and 
discipline  while  teaching  them  their 
A-B-C's. 

On  Sunday.  June  10,  former  stu- 
dents and  parents  are  honoring  this 
fine  lady  who  has  given  so  much  to 
the  Clifton  school  system  for  half  a 
century.  Helens  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence has  proved  to  be  an  asset  for 
the  entire  community. 

Helen  not  only  taught  classes,  but 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  education, 
formulating  school  curriculum.  She 
sat  on  the  executive  bo^rd  of  the 
Home  &  School  Association  as  well  as 
being  a  Brownie  Troop  assistant. 

Helen  has  helped  builfi  America's 
future.  We  owe  her  a  debt  of  gratitude 
and  thanks  for  the  years  of  love  and 
devotion  she  gave  those  around  her.  I 
know  all  those  fortunate  enough  to  be 
in  one  of  Helen's  classes  will  attest  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Horack  made  learning 
fun.« 


PORTER'S  POSITION  ON  THE  MX 
MISSILE  AND  ARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1984 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  newspapers  in  my  district  ran  a 
guest  columnist  article  by  Mr.  Gene 
Podulka.  who  is  the  cochairman  of  the 
10th  Congressional  District  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  campaign,  regarding 
my  position  on  the  MX  missile  and 
arms  control.  The  following  is  my  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Podulka's  article: 

The  current  debate  now  being  conducted 
over  the  meriU  of  the  MX  missile  is 
healthy,  and  one  that  I  consider  to  be  ex- 
tremely important.  Nuclear  weapons  are  un- 
fortunate facts  of  modern  life,  and  difficult 
decisions  must  be  made  to  assure  that  the 
United  States  nuclear  arsenal  provides  the 
deterrence  necessary  to  keep  the  Soviets 
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from  perceiving  that  they  have  something 
to  gain  by  launching  a  nuclear  attack. 

Mr.  Gene  Podulka's  Guest  Columnist  arti- 
cle, which  recently  appeared  in  this  publica- 
tion, referred  to  my  letter  to  a  constituent 
in  which  I  explained  my  current  thoughts 
on  the  MX.  I'm  afraid  that  a  major  empha- 
sis of  that  letter  was  lost  in  Mr.  Podulka's 
exerpt.  In  that  letter.  I  said  that  "as  I  have 
stated  since  accepting  the  recommendations 
of  the  Scowcroft  Commission,  the  basic 
issue  revolves  around  the  fact  that,  in  my 
judgment.  U.S.  defenses  need  a  deterrent 
beyond  that  provided  by  the  Minuteman 
II's  and  Ill's. " 

This  statement's  accuracy  becomes  appar- 
ent in  light  of  the  determined  investment  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  modernize  their  land- 
based  nuclear  force.  The  Soviet  ICBM  force 
has  grown  to  nearly  1.400  re-usable  launch- 
ers carrying  over  5,000  warheads,  with  a 
throw-weight  of  about  four  times  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  ICMB  force.  More  than  half  of  the 
Soviet  ICBMs-the  SS-18.  SS-19.  and  SS-20 
missiles—  have  been  deployed  since  the  last 
U.S.  ICBM  was  deployed.  These  new  Soviet 
ICBM's  are  equipped  with  highly  accurate 
multiple,  independently  tarteted  reentry  ve- 
hicles, and  pose  a  substantial  threat  to  our 
security. 

I  have  supported  funding  only  for  a  limit- 
ed number  of  MX  missiles  (100).  I  support 
such  funding  only  for  a  limited  time— until 
the  smaller,  more  stabilizing,  single  war- 
head. Midgetman  missile  can  be  developed 
and  deployed.  In  my  judgment,  this  prudent 
act  will  provide  for.our  national  security,  es- 
pecially in  a  time  of  great  internal  upheaval 
in  the  Soviet  Union  that  as  a  resulted  from 
two  quick  changes  in  Soviet  leadership  in 
the  past  three  years.  The  MX  missile,  and 
the  proposed  Midgetman.  help  to  provide 
for  our  national  security  by  insuring  the 
credibility  of  our  land-based  deterrent  force. 

On  the  larger  scale.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States'  highest  priority  should  be 
the  adoption  of  a  workable  strategy  to 
achieve  a  bilateral,  verifiable  ban  on  the 
testing  and  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
as  a  first  step  toward  eventually  reducing 
the  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  on  both 
sides.  For  this  reason.  I  have  supported  the 
nuclear  freeze,  not  simply  as  an  end  in  and 
of  itself,  but  as  a  first  logical  step  toward 
mutual,  verifiable  arms  reductions.  Last 
year.  I  also  supported  the  guaranteed  build- 
down,  but  not— as  some  suggest— as  a  way  to 
weaken  the  intent  of  the  freeze.  On  the  con- 
trary, incorporating  the  guaranteed  build- 
down  concept  into  the  freeze  would  have 
shown  our  country's  willingness  to  offer  a 
realistic  and  workable  arms  control  proposal 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  numbers  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  our  arsenals. 

Though  the  House  did  not  adopt  the 
build-down  prior  to  the  Soviets  walking  out 
of  the  Geneva  START  and  INF  talks,  the 
Administration  accepted  the  guaranteed 
build-down  strategy  and  incorporated  it  in 
our  negotiating  strategy.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Soviets  walked  out  of  the  negotia- 
tions. I  beg  to  differ  with  Mr.  Podulka's 
view  that  the  Soviets  walked  out  of  Geneva 
simply  because  we  deployed  the  Pershing 
lis  in  Europe.  The  Soviets  put  into  place 
more  than  350  SS-20's  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  deployment  of 
Pershing  and  cruise  missiles  resulted  from 
NATO's  decision  to  upgrade  and  modernize 
our  land-based  deterrent  in  Europe.  As  keen 
students  of  our  political  system,  the  Soviets, 
in  my  judgment,  walked  out  of  Geneva  for 
political,  not  sut>stantive  reasons. 
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In  order  to  achieve  short-lerm  security.  I 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  continue  with 
a  limited  MX  deployment  until  the  Midget- 
man  missile  can  be  produced  and  deployed 
in  the  early  1990's.  I  also  believe,  as  I  have 
said  repeatedly,  ttfat  it  is  essential  to  peace 
to  pursue  a  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ment to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
exchange.  But.  we  cannot,  as  Mr.  Podulka 
apparently  believes,  perform  unilaterally  on 
our  part  the  essence  of  a  freeze  agreement, 
while  the  Soviets  continue  to  deploy  highly 
accurate  ICBM's  in  large  numt>ers. 

I  continue  to  carefully  consider  all  of  the 
points  on  both  sides  of  this  debate,  and  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  have  the 
input  of  my  constituents  in  the  vital  deci- 
sions that  must  be  made  regarding  our  na- 
tion's security. • 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

family.  We  wish  them  the  very  best  in 
the  future.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  P. 
MORELL 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4,  1984 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
7,  my  community  will  be  honoring  one 
of  its  longtime  trade  union  leaders, 
Harry  P.  Morell.  Prior  to  his  retire- 
ment earlier  this  year,  Harry  Morell 
had  been  a  leader  in  the  building  and 
construction  trades  in  northwestern 
Ohio  for  more  than  30  years.  His 
tenure  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Northwestern  Ohio  Building  &  Con- 
struction Trades  Council  spanned 
more  than  two  decades  and  was 
marked  by  a  steady  commitment  to 
jobs  creation  and  job  security  for  our 
area's  skilled  trademen. 

We  in  northwestern  Ohio  are  very 
proud  of  our  skilled  tradesmen  and 
our  construction  industry.  We  know 
that  the  economy  of  the  region  is  inte- 
grally related  to  a  healthy  and  produc- 
tive construction  industry.  This  re- 
quires a  well-trained,  reliable  labor 
force.  Thanks  in  large  part  to  Harry 
Morell.  this  has  been  the  case  in 
northwest  Ohio. 

Harry  Morell's  dedication  to  the 
greater  Toledo  community  goes 
beyond  his  service  to  organized  labor. 
Included  in  his  civic  responsibilities 
are  memberships  in:  Active  Executive 
Board  of  the  Toledo  Zoo,  Commission 
on  Community  Development,  Labor- 
Management-Citizen's  Committee 
(LMC).  Lucas  County  Improvement 
Committee.  Toledo  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority, Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Toledo  Community  Chest,  City  of 
Toledo  Affirmative  Action  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee,  Toledo  Area  Af- 
firmative Action  Program,  and  a  trust- 
eeship in  Goodwill  Industries. 

In  1940.  Harry  P.  Morell  became  a 
journeyman  painter.  Since  that  time. 
he  has  worked  to  make  the  greater 
Toledo  area  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  I  know  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  join  me  in 
conKratulating  Harry  P.  Morell.  his 
lovely  wife.  Fawn  Ruth,  and  his  entire 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PERRY  A. 
RIVKIND 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4.  1984 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
12  Mr.  Perry  A.  Rivkind,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed District  Director  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  hosted  by  the 
Scopus  Lodge  and  the  B'nai  B'rith.  On 
that  occasion  Mr.  Rivkind  will  be  the 
first  recipient  of  the  B'nai  Brith's 
Shalom  Award. 

The  Shalom  Award  is  a  distinctive 
honor.  It  is  based  on  the  concept: 

The  greatest  and  noblest  of  men  have 
lived  and  died  in  the  sacred  labor  of  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  human  family  .  .  . 
of  removing  the  barriers  that  divide  the 
children  of  God  ...  of  promoting  knowl- 
edge, compassion  and  virtue  to  bring  forth 
the  divine  in  man.  Good  men  have  no  other 
purpose. 

That  Mr.  Rivkind,  a  relative  new- 
comer to  the  Miami  community, 
should  be  chosen  as  the  first  honoree 
is  a  tribute  to  the  impact  that  he  has 
had  on  Dade  County.  I  know  Mr.  Riv- 
kind personally  and  I  can  say  un- 
equivocally that  he  is  an  outstanding 
recepient  who  meets  the  high  stand- 
ards that  are  embodied  in  this  award 

Mr.  Rivkind  has  been  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  since  1968 
where  he  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  public  servant.  He 
has  been  associate  professor  of  law  en- 
forcement at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity and  lecture  of  police  science 
and  criminology  at  various  colleges 
and  universities. 

Mr.  Rivkind  attended  Florida  Atlan- 
tic University  in  Boca  Raton  and  grad- 
uated from  Florida  State  University 
where  he  studied  criminology  and  cor- 
rections. He  began  his  law  enforce- 
ment career  in  the  Dade  County 
Police  Department  in  1958  and  also 
held  various  positions  in  the  office  of 
State  attorney  in  Miami.* 


SOVIET  JEWS  DENIED 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4.  1984 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  at  this  time  like  to  speak  on 
t)ehalf  of  Soviet  Jews  in  the  Congres- 
sional Call  to  Conscience  Vigil. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  and  its  local  affiliates,  and  in 
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spite  of  universal  condemnation  of  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  denials  of  emigration  rights. 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration  continues  to 
decline.  In  1983.  Soviet  emigration  de- 
clined to  its  lowest  level  in  more  than 
a  decade.  Only  1.315  individuals  were 
allowed  to  emigrate  last  year.  50  per- 
cent fewer  than  in  the  previous  year 
and  97  percent  fewer  than  in  1979. 

I  recently  received  a  letter,  carried 
from  Moscow  by  an  American  visitor, 
from  a  Soviet  Jewish  writer  who  sub- 
mitted 150  requests  for  permission  to 
emigrate  over  a  7-year  period.  He 
writes: 

You.  Mr.  Frenzel.  are  one  of  the  people 
who  understand  perfectly  well  that  slavery 
still  exists  in  this  world  in  both  spiritual  and 
physical  form.  In  this  "most  progressive"  sor 
ciety  where  I  was  born.  I  cannot  publish  a 
word.  Neither  have  I  the  right  to  read  the 
books  I  need  for  my  writing.  Foreign  broad- 
casts are  Jammed.  I  cannot  go  where  I  want, 
nor  can  I  receive  letters  from  writers  and 
relatives. 

Yet  this  Soviet  Jew  refuses  to  give 
up  hope.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister  in  the 
United  States  he  writes: 

We  are  so  glad  to  see  the  firm  position  of 
the  U.S.  President  toward  the  USSR,  even 
though  refuseniks  have  fallen  prey  to  this 
policy.  Soviet  Government  takes  vengeance 
on  Soviet  Jews.  But  even  we  know  that  the 
American  policy  is  right  and  that  there  are 
some  Americans  who  do  not  understand  the 
necessity  of  t>eing  strong  when  you  have  to 
deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  They  condemn 
their  President's  actions  instead  of  support- 
ing him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  cou- 
rageous refusenik  says  it  all.  Today  we 
admire  the  courage  and  perseverance 
of  this  man,  and  we  reaffirm  our  sup- 
port for  all  Soviet  Jews  struggling  for 
their  rights— rights  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  guaranteed  under  the 
Soviet  law  and  the  Helsinki  accords. 

I  commend  also  the  agencies,  and 
their  many  volunteers,  who  have 
never  ceased  their  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Jews.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  exhibit  the  same  fervor  and 
the  same  constancy  that  they  have 
shown.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  vigils 
are  a  demonstration,  and  a  strong 
symbol,  of  our  refusal  to  accept  this 
terrible  injustice.* 


ONE  MAN  CAN  MAKE  A 
DIFFERENCE 

HON.  BUDDY  ROEMER 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4,  1984 

•  Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  an  outstanding  group  of 
young  people  known  as  the  Arl-La-Tex 
Youth  Chorus  will  give  a  performance 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  invite 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  take 
the  time  to  enjoy  this  marvelous  col- 
lection of  young  voices. 
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Wednesday's  performance  also  will 
represent  the  crowning  achievement 
in  the  musical  career  of  an  extraordi- 
nary man  who  has  given  his  time, 
energy  and  talents  to  this  choir. 

For  the  past  10  years.  Dannal  J. 
Hawkins  of  Bossier  City,  LA,  has 
served  as  leader  of  the  chorus,  com- 
(Kksed  of  young  singers  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  19  who  share  a  common 
love  of  music  and  devotion  to  God, 
Under  his  direction,  these  youngsters 
regularly  perform  at  churches  around 
the  local  area.  During  his  tenure,  the 
chorus  also  has  had  a  chance  to  visit 
various  parts  of  our  country,  including 
Tennessee.  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 
This  year's  tour.  Dan's  last  as  chorus 
director,  is  highlighted  by  a  4-day  stop 
in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  talented  and  en- 
thusiastic choirs,  bands,  and  other  mu- 
sical groups  have  entertained  us  from 
the  Capitol  steps  over  the  years.  But 
none  has  been  led  by  someone  more 
dedicated  or  courageous  than  Dan 
Hawkins.  For  the  past  10  years,  he  has 
directed  the  chorus— without  any  fi- 
nancial remuneration— while  suffering 
the  debilitating  effects  of  multiple 
sclerosis. 

We  can  all  learn  a  lot  from  Mr.  Haw- 
kins' example,  I  think.  His  talent,  his 
love  of  music  and  his  concern  for  our 
young  people  certainly  set  him  apart. 
All  those  teenagers  he  taught,  all  their 
parents,  all  those  who  lives  he  touched 
realize  that.  They  also  know  that  one 
man  can  make  a  difference,  that  one 
man  can  make  the  world  a  much 
better  place.* 
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band  he  introduced  his  special  sound 
to  America,  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  Salsa.  Machito's  influence 
can  still  be  heard  in  the  musical  com- 
munity today. 

Machito  performed  in  both  Latin 
dance  halls  and  jazz  clubs.  He  shared 
his  talents  with  other  greats  such  as 
Dizzy  Gillespie,  Charlie  Parker,  and 
Xavier  Cugat. 

With  arrangements  by  the  trumpet- 
er Mario  Bauza.  Machito  and  his  band 
soon  had  America  dancing  to  his  new 
exciting  sound.  In  the  late  1940's  and 
the  1950's,  New  York's  Palladium  Ball- 
room became  a  center  for  dancing  to 
Latin  music  due  to  Machito's  influ- 
ence. He  served  as  an  example  for 
many  great  Latin  musicians,  among 
them  Tito  Puente.  In  1982,  his  album 
"Machito  and  His  Salsa  Band"  won  a 
Grammy  Award.  Machito  was  a  man 
loved  by  many  and  admired  by  all.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MACHITO 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j    Monday,  June  4,  1984 

*  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Latin  and  musical  communities 
suffered  a  great  loss.  Machito,  whose 
real  name  was  Frank  Grillo  passed 
away  leaving  a  musical  legacy  behind. 
Machito  was  more  than  a  great  talent, 
he  was  an  innovator  in  musical  tech- 
niques and  in  crossing  cultural  boimd- 
aries.  He  was  best  luiown  for  bringing 
a  Latin  beat  to  jazz,  and  for  being  the 
first  to  add  the  conga  drum  to  a  dance 
band. 

Machito  was  Cuban  bom  and  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1937. 
Originally  he  worked  as  a  backup 
singer  and  a  maracas  player  in  Cuba. 
When  he  immigrated  to  America  he 
refused  to  give  up  his  musical  or  cul- 
tural heritage.  Machito  quickly  fell  in 
love  with  the  big  band  sound  of  swing. 
Applying  his  musical  genius  to  the 
craft  he  loved  so  much,  he  created  his 
own  band  called  the  Afro-Cubans 
made  up  of  both  black  and  Latin  musi- 
cians.   With    this    culturally    diverse 


DISAPPOINTMENT  EXPRESSED 
WITH  H.R.  3282 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1984 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret- 
fully voice  my  disappointment  with 
H.R.  3282,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Wocjis  and  Transporta- 
tion. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  original 
H.R.  3282.  a  bill  which  would  have  re- 
newed and  strengthened  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  The  current  version  lacks 
those  provisions  from  the  original 
which  would  have  improved  protection 
of  our  waters  and,  instead,  includes 
proposals  that  would  ironically 
weaken  our  existing  clean  water  ef- 
forts. 

Provisions  which  would  have  provid- 
ed additional  protection  for  wetlands. 
retained  tough  water-quality  stand- 
ards, and  established  enforceable 
limits  on  toxics  in  our  waters  have  all 
been  removed  from  H.R.  3282.  These 
provisions  are  critical  to  improving 
water  quality. 

Additionally,  efforts  to  control  water 
pollution  would  be  weakened  by 
amendments  which  were  added  to 
H.R.  3282.  For  example,  H.R.  3282 
would:  allow  10-year  permits  which 
could  delay  pollution  cleanup;  delay 
critical  controls  on  toxics;  and.  grant 
special  exemptions  for  various  firms. 
These  provisions,  along  with  others  in 
H.R.  3282,  would  weaken  current  clean 
water  programs. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the 
extension  of  industrial  discharge  per- 
mits from  5  to  10  years.  This  provision 
does  not  insure  that  pollution-control 
requirements  keep  pace  with  water- 
quality  needs.  If  water  quality  degra- 
dation is  occuring  on  a  stream,  no  up- 
grading can  occur  until  the  permit  ex- 
pires, which  could  last  nearly  a  decade. 
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Additionally,  if  the  water  quality 
standards  for  a  given  stream  are  up- 
graded by  the  States,  compliance  with 
those  standards  cannot  be  enforced 
until  the  permit  has  expired.  Waters 
will  be  exposed  to  degradation  for  as 
many  years  as  are  left  on  the  permit, 
which  now  would  be  5  years  longer 
than  under  current  law. 

On  the  positive  side,  there  are  some 
potentially  beneficial  new  programs  in 
H.R.  3282.  Real  improvements  in 
water  quality  could  be  achieved  if  they 
received  adequate  fimding.  Unfortu- 
nately, similar  existing  programs  have 
not  received  adequate  appropriations 
from  Congress.  Faced  with  an  increas- 
ing Federal  budget  deficit,  the  likeli- 
hood of  Congress  appropriating  sig- 
nificantly more  and  necessary  funds 
appears  slim. 

The  net  effect  of  H.R.  3282  is  a 
weakening  of  current  cleanup  efforts 
today,  in  exchange  for  promises  of 
new  programs  in  the  future.  The  prac- 
tical affect  of  this  tradeoff  will  result 
in  water  quality  that  is  worse,  not 
better,  than  it  is  now. 

We  are  at  a  critical  time  for  restor- 
ing our  water  quality.  Rivers  are  still 
plagued  by  industrial  chemicals,  and 
runoff  clogs  our  streams  with  sedi- 
ment. Wetlands  are  destroyed  at  an  es- 
timated rate  of  450.000  acres  a  year. 
We  need  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
meet  the  fishable/swimmable  stand- 
ards set  on  96  percent  of  Minnesota's 
waterways.  The  American  people  want 
their  water  cleaned  up  and  they  look 
to  Congress  to  move  efforts  forward.  I 
will  actively  support  efforts  to 
strengthen  H.R.  3282  to  achieve  those 
goals. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress to  develop  clean  water  legislation 
that  will  strengthen  our  current  law 
and  move  forward  our  efforts  to  clean 
up  the  Nation's  waters.* 


A  DADE  COUNTY  COMMUNITY 
RATED  ONE  OF  THE  SAFEST 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1984 
*  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  days  so  many  people, 
especially  residents  in  and  around  big 
cities,  live  in  fear  of  crime.  This  fear  is 
sometimes  heightened  by  the  news 
media's  constant  portrayal  of  violent 
crime  in  urban  centers  such  as  Miami. 
True,  crime  is  a  problem  in  Dade 
County  as  in  all  large  urban  areas,  but 
there  is  another  side  to  the  story. 
Many  communities  in  the  Miami  area 
have  been  increasingly  successful  in 
the  battle  against  crime.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
story  of  one  of  these  communities.  Bis- 
cayne  Park. 
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Biscayne  Park,  a  town  in  my  con- 
gressional district  and  home  to  my 
wife  and  me,  has  been  rated  as  the 
fifth  safest  community  in  the  United 
States.  This  rating  was  based  on 
sources  such  as  FBI  crime  statistics 
and  is  published  in  an  article  in  the 
June  19  edition  of  Family  Circle  maga- 
zine. The  survey  was  prepared  for  a 
soon-to-be  published  book  "Safe 
Places  for  the  Eighties,"  by  the  arti- 
cle's authors,  David  and  Holly  Frank. 

With  much  civic  pride,  I  would  like 
to  recognize  the  accomplishments  of 
our  mayor,  Ed  Burke,  and  Chief  Dan 
Marx  and  his  small  but  dedicated 
police  force.  It  is  encouraging  for  all  of 
us  to  know  that  communities  in  south 
Florida  can  contain  crime  as  well  as 
any  other  community^m  the  country. • 


THE  KREMLIN  CRITICIZES  LANE 
KIRKLAND  OF  THE  AFL-CIO 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4.  1984 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  observes  that  the  Kremlin 
has  now  attacked  Lane  Kirkland  for 
his  efforts  promoting  democracy  and 
his  work  on  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

Perhaps  it  seems  unusual  for  a  liber- 
al Democratic  labor  leader  and  con- 
servative Republican  to  be  working  to- 
gether, but  what  it  really  demon- 
strates is  that  there  is  massive  agree- 
ment in  this  country  across  the  entire 
spectrum  on  the  central  truth  that  de- 
mocracy is  the  only  kind  of  govern- 
ment proper  to  free  people.  It  shows 
that  Americans,  whether  Democrat. 
Republican,  blue  collar  or  white,  agree 
that  Marxist  totalitarianism  or  any  to- 
talitarianism—right or  left— is  the 
wave  of  the  past,  and  that  we  need  to 
be  sure  all  the  world  knows  it.  The 
partisan  things  that  separate  Ameri- 
cans pale  beside  the  fundamental 
unity  we  all  share,  and  it  is  good  to  he 
reminded  of  that  unity  from  time  to 
time. 

I  am  certain  Lane  Kirkland  is 
pleased  to  be  enrolled  on  the  Tass  en- 
emies list,  along  with  people  such  as 
Lech  WaJesa  of  Solidarity  who  see  the 
close  connection  between  free  labor 
unions  and  human  rights.  The  su- 
preme irony,  of  course,  is  that  the 
state  claiming  to  be  committed  to 
working  people  should  be  bitterly  *at- 
tacking  the  AFL-CIO,  an  organizatiop^ 
dedicated  to  the  true  interests  of 
labor.  That  disparity  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  why  Soviet  ideology  has 
become  a  world  joke. 

Having  worked  closely  with  Mr. 
Kirkland  on  the  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America,  I  know  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  democracy 
has  no  greater  friend. 


A  Right  and  a  Left  to  the  Kremlin 
'By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

A  KGB  alert  to  Soviet  agents  has  con- 
firmed the  cautious  hopes  of  an  Odd 
Couple— AFL-CIO  president  Lane  Kirkland 
and  conservative  Republican  Sen.  Orrin 
Hatch  — that  they  are  getting  under  the 
Kremlins  skin. 

Kirkland  and  Hatch  disagree  about  nearly 
everything,  particularly  the  merits  of 
Ronald  Reagan. 

But  on  April  6  in  Washington,  they  were 
observed  in  affable  conversation  emerging 
from  a  t)oard  meeting  of  the  sixmonth-old 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 

They  and  other  members  of  the  board  are 
among  the  very  few  Americans  aware  that 
the  creation  of  the  new  organization  marks 
belated  U.S.  financing  of  open  ideological 
combat  with  Soviet  communism  by  private 
U.S.  institutions. 

The  Endowment  for  Democracy  is  intend- 
ed to  promote  democracy  in  general  and 
free  labor  unions  in  particular  throughout 
the  world.  Private  institutions,  not:  the  CIA 
or  Pentagon,  will  use  government  money. 

But  neither  the  Odd  Couple  nor  the 
Reagan  Administration  anticipated  the 
Kremlin's  angry  response  after  Congress  es- 
tablished the  endowment  last  November. 

The  flash-alert  late  la.st  year  to  KGB 
agents  coincided  with  a  harsh  attack  on  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  Kirkland  by 
Ta-ss.  the  official  Soviet  news  agency.  That 
betrays  deep  Soviet  vulnerability,  and  sug- 
gests the  contour  of  a  new  Cold  War.  offer- 
ing better  prospects  for  the  U.S.  than  are 
found  today  in  Central  America  or  the  Mid- 
east. 

Tass  branded  Kirkland  as  part  of  the  cor- 
rupt top  crust  of  the  AFL  CIO"  words  con- 
ceivable for  Hatch  him.self  to  throw  at  Kirk- 
land if  the  context  were  domestic.  But  in 
the  ideological  war  between  Moscow  and 
Washington.  Hatch  and  many  of  his  con 
-servatue  Republican  allies  are  at  one  with 
Kirkland. 

The  AFL  CIO's  foreign  operations  depart- 
ment, headed  by  Irving  Brown,  for  years 
has  been  the  only  nongovernmental  Ameri- 
can attempt  at  ideological  warfare  against 
the  Soviet  system.  After  operating  on  the 
thinnest  shoestring  for  decades.  Brown  now 
has  $11  million  as  a  first  installment  in  en 
dowment  funds  from  Congress. 

Thanks  to  Hatch  and  Democratic  Rep. 
Dante  Fa.scell,  the  other  Congre.ssional 
member  of  the  endowment's  board,  there's  a 
lot  more  for  Kirkland  where  that  came 
from. 

Uncle  Sam  funding  Big  Labor  worries  the 
Kremlin,  where  memortes  remain  vivid  of 
Kirkland's  bold  effort  to  help  Solidarity 
leader  Lech  Walesa  and  safeguard  Poland's 
budding  free  labor  union  in  1980. 

Walesa  and  Solidarity's  still  potent  under- 
ground remnant  are  at  the  top  of  the  Kirk- 
land-Brown-Hatch-Fascell  List  for  immedi- 
ate a-ssistance:  transistor  radios,  printing 
pre.s.ses.  other  tools  needed  for  underground 
struggle. 

While  ruling  out  support  for  violent  " 
change  or  the  use  of  any  U.S.  intelligence 
activity.  "  the  endowment's  by-laws  put  no 
restraints  on  efforts  to  build  and  protect 
free  labor  unions. 

Congress  has  voted  $18  million  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  to  finance  such  nongov- 
ernmental  Intrusions  into  ideological  battle- 
grounds, with  the  funding  going  to  $32  mil- 
lion next  year. 

Besides  Poland,  targets  eyed  by  the  en- 
dowment include  the  Philippines,  to  shore 
up    opposition    parties    before    dictatorial 


President  Ferdinand  Marcos'  reelection 
campaign:  Guatemala,  to  strengthen  a 
system  of  free  political  parties  to  stand  up 
against  extremism  of  both  the  right  and 
left,  and  Chile,  where  authoritarian  Presi- 
dent Augusto  Pinochet  is  driving  labor  lead- 
ers into  the  Communist  Party. 

When  Reagan  made  his  memorable  House 
of  Commons  speech  in  June,  1982,  predict- 
ing that  Marxism  would  wind  up  on  "the 
ashheap  of  history."  the  Endowment  for 
Democracy  was  not  even  a  gleam. 

It  has  now  racked  up  two  improbable 
achievements:  it  brought  together  Kirkland 
and  Hatch,  a  Senator  who  was  targeted  for 
a  purge  in  1982  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

More  notably,  it  has  frightened  the  Krem- 
lin.* 


LOOPHOLE  OF  THE  WEEK 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4.  1984 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
theory,  the  wealthy  andVhe  not-so- 
wealthy  should  be  treated  fairly  by 
our  Tax  Code.  In  practice,  however,  it 
is  usually  only  the  wealthy  who  make 
use  of  signficant  tax  loopholes  in  a 
loophole-ridden  tax  system.  The  loop- 
hole of  this  week  concerns  the  much- 
used  tax  deductions  which  benefit 
higher  income  groups  to  the  detriment 
of  the  average  and  lower-income 
American. 

When  high-income  individuals 
deduct  a  dollar  from  their  income  tax. 
their  tax  bill  drops  by  50  cents.  But 
when  the  average  person  deducts  a 
dollar  from  his  or  her  income  tax,  the 
tax  bill  drops  by  much  less.  The  lower 
the  income  bracket,  the  less  the  gain 
from  a  lax  deduction.  Is  this  fair? 

Our  Tax  Code  should  treat  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  tax  deductions  the 
same  regardle-ss  of  family  income.  How 
else  can  we  restore  the  people's  faith 
in  our  Federal  tax  system?# 


U.S.S.R.  PROPAGANDA 

HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4.  1984 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, while  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  at- 
tempting to  convince  the  world  of  late 
that  it  "means  business,  "  all  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  is  showing  the  world 
how  inept  it  can  be.  Last  year,  for  in- 
stance, the  U.S.S.R.  s  propaganda  cam- 
paign failed  to  bully  NATO  into  ac- 
cepting its  monopoly  on  intermediate 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe.  With  hun- 
dreds of  Soviet  SS-20's  pointed  at 
their  capitals,  the  NATO  chiefs  stood 
by  their  decision  to  deploy  their  own 
missiles,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
Kremlin.   In   frustration,   the  Soviets 
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walked  away  from  the  arms  control 
talks  in  Geneva, 

Russia,  must  certainly  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  the  Korean  airline  trage- 
dy as  well,  showing  as  it  did  its  inabil- 
ity to  distinguish  between  civilian  and 
military  aircraft.  The  world's  reaction 
I  believe  took  the  Soviets  by  surprise. 
The  Soviet  military  machine  has  run 
into  further  difficulties  in  its  attempt 
to  subjugate  the  Afghan  people  as  the 
war  continues  to  drag  on,  inflicting 
heavy  casualties  on  the  occupying 
forces. 

Moscow's  recent  decision  not  to 
attend  the  Olympics  and  its  rising  rhe- 
torical war  illustrate  that  it  is  the 
master  only  of  verbal  bombast.  Mired 
in  a  disastrous  policy,  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  try  to  intimidate  the  West 
into  making  concessions.  The  myth  of 
the  omnipotent  Russian  bear  must 
surely  have  been  dispelled  by  now. 

It  is  interesting  to  conjecture  why 
the  Soviets  have  reacted  as  they  have. 
Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  nature 
of  such  a  rigid,  intransigent  system 
that  is  obsessed  with  power  and  the 
perception  of  power.  In  addition, 
Chernenko's  ill-health  apparently  has 
meant  that  Foreign  Minister  Gromy- 
ko,  a  hard-liner,  has  had  more  of  a 
free  reign  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  thus  Soviet  policy  has 
become  even  more  dogmatic  and  in- 
flexible. 

What  the  reasons  behind  the  Sovi- 
ets' recent  fumblings,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency in  the  West  to  view  their  failures 
as  a  net  gain  for  the  West.  I  believe 
this  view,  however,  is  somewhat  short- 
sighted and  ignores  present-day  reali- 
ties. Tv»o  superpowers,  possessing  the 
awesome  strength  of  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  simply  cannot  con- 
tinue trading  insults  while  ignoring 
the  pressing  issues  of  the  day. 

In  searching  for  a  way  out  of  this 
impasse,  we  must  be  willing  to  allow 
the  Soviets  to  "save  face"  while  adher- 
ing to  our  basic  principles.  We  must 
resist  our  own  harsh  rhetoric,  which 
merely  exacerbates  the  situation,  and 
we  should  continue  to  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  return  to  the  negotiating 
table.  It  was  President  Eisenhower 
who  said  one  must  always  leave  one's 
enemies  an  escape  route,  an  out.  That 
should  be  our  policy  under  present 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  up 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  the  cour- 
age to  behave  like  a  responsible  coun- 
try rather  than  like  a  sulking  child.* 
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years.  This  week,  the  week  of  June  3, 
has  been  designated  by  Congress  as 
"National  Theater  Week,"  This  is  a 
time  for  both  reflection  and  participa- 
tion. I  urge  all  Americans  to  think  of 
the  role  that  theater  has  played  in 
their  lives,  and  celebrate  this  by  at- 
tending theater  performances,  and 
participating  in  the  numerous  theater 
activities  taking  place  in  schools,  com- 
munity, stock  and  professional  thea- 
ters during  this  week  as  a  sign  of  our 
appreciation  for  the  theater  communi- 
ty.* 


NATIONAL  THEATER  WEEK 


HON.  SAU  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

i  Monday,  June  4, 1984 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Americans  have  enjoyed  and 
participated  in  theater  for  over  300 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
June  5,  1984,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International      Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  interna- 
tional competitive  effects  of  the  high 
value  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

SD-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  drug  and  alcohol 
use  on  railroads. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
transfer  of  information  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  other  Federal 
and   State   government   agencies   and 
the  examination  of  the  collection  of 
data  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
from  private  sector  sources  to  identify 
cases  of  nonfiling  or  underreporting  of 
income. 

SD-342 
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Small  Business 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
impact  of  Government  competition  on 
small  business. 

SR-428A 
Joint  Economic 
To    resume    hearings    on    the    role    of 
women  in  the  labor  force,  focusing  on 
older  women. 

2118  Raybum  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 

S.   2527,   to  authorize   funds   for  the 

Federal-aid  highway  program  of  the 

Department  of  Transportation. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To    hold    hearings   on    East-West    rela- 
tions, focusing  on  potential  problems 
in  outer  space. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue   hearings  on  proposals  to 
curb  domestic  and   international   ter- 
rorism, including  S.  2623.  S.   2624,  S. 
2625.  and  S.  2626. 

SD-226 
■Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  and  Med- 
ical Inspector  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

SR-418 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  5713, 
appropriating  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  certain 
independent  agencies. 

SD-116 

JUNE  7 

9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  H.  Quello,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2504,  to  establish 
a     private,     nonprofit     Institute     for 
Health  Care  Technology  Assessment. 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1300.  S. 
2646,  and  H.R.  3050.  bills  to  revise  the 
liabilities  and  uses  of  the  rural  electri- 
fication and  telephone  revolving  fund. 

SR-328A 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1985  for  envi- 
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ronmental  restoration  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Charles  G.  Stalon.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
memt)er  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission,  and  Robert  N. 
Broadbent.  of  Nevada,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Worlis 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  978.  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  States  for  wet- 
lands conservation,  focusing  on  com- 
mittee amendment  No.  2807.  proposed 
Wildlife  and  the  Parks  Act. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  women  in  the  Third 
World. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution   138.    to   establish    a    National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education. 

SD-430 
1:30  p.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International      Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2239.  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  freshwater  in  bulk 
by  tanker. 

SD-538 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  women  in  the 
Third  World. 

SD-419 
4:00  p.m. 
Conferees  on  S.  979 
To  improve  the  enforcement  of  export 
administration  laws. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JUNE  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  current 
state  and  future  prospects  of  the  U.S. 
steel  industry. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2650.  to  revise 
certain  procedures  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  allow 
for  a  more  expeditious  recall  of  toys 
and  other  articles  intended  for  use  by 
children    that    present    a   substantial 
risk  of  injury. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  sexual  ex- 
ploitation of  children. 

•    SD-226 
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JUNE  11 

10:00  a.m. 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Sutx;ommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  scope  of 
drug  abuse  among  women. 

SR-325 
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JUNE  12 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1985  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  system. 

SD-138 
Governmental  Affairs 
Information  Management  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2127.  proposed 
Federal      Advisory      Committee      Act 
Amendments  of  1983. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2469.  to  establish 
a  new  Federal  offense  of  terrorism, 
and  S.  2470.  to  provide  for  the  nation- 
al security  by  allowing  access  to  cer- 
tain Federal  criminal  history  records. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  fair  taxation  issues 
and  the  administration's  proposed  tax 
cuts. 

SR  428A 
2:00  p.m. 
Joint  Economic 

Trade.      Productivity.      and      Economic 
Growth  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  the 
international  trading  system. 

SD-342 

JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
•Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Sulx-ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2669.  to  elimi- 
nate the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
criminal  code  allowing  for  one-party- 
consent  to  certain  interceptions  of 
wire  and  oral  communications  by  re- 
quiring consent  by  all  the  parties. 

SD-106 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
sharing  agreement  between  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  discuss  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  supply  and 
procurement  policy. 

SR-418 
Joint  Economic 

Economic   Goals   and   Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  broad- 
en the  Federal  tax  base  and  reduce  tax 
rates. 

Room  to  be  announced 


JUNE  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Government 
and  community  programs  to  combat 
drunk  driving. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2370,  to  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  certain  funds 
collected  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  settlement  of  overcharges 
resulting  from  alleged  pricing  and  allo- 
cation violations  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  to 
establish  the  Petroleum  Overcharge 
Restitution  Fund  for  those  funds  in 
excess  of  direct  restitution,  and  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  fiscal  year  1985-89 
for  certain  energy  conservation  and  as- 
sistance programs:  to  be  followed  by 
oversight  hearings  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  weatherization  progrsCm  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-3tf6 
Joint  Economic 

Ek-onomic   Goals   and   Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  to 
broaden    the    Federal    tax    base    and 
reduce  tax  rates. 

Room  to  be  announced 

JUNE  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  the  Federal  tax  system  on 
basic  industry,  investment  industry, 
and  service  industries. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2687.  proposed 
Youth       Employment       Opportunity 
Wage  Act. 

SD-430 

JUNE  19 
9:30  a.m. 
*  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
allegations  involving  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1915.  to  repeal 

the  capital  gains  tax  on  disposition  of 

investments  in  U.S.  real  property  by 

foreign  citizens. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  C3ngres- 
sional  access  to  reliable  agency  infor- 
mation. 

SD-226 


I  JUNE  30 

9:30  a.m.  |  "^ 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposed 
sale  of  Conrail'by  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SR-253 
*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
'  To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  cer- 
tain allegations  Involving  the  Intema- 
tionid  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers. 
■  SD-430 

10:00  a.m.l 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  a 
General  Accounting  Office  study  on 
program  changes  in  the  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grant  program. 

SD-215 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  veterans'  compensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  on  pending  business 
matters. 

EF-100,  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy   and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  463,  to  limit  the 
amount  of  severance  taxes  imposed  by 
States  on  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2501,  the  sub- 
stance of  S.  2502,  and  S.  2503.  bills  to 
provide  for  greater  use  of  competitive 
medical  plans  and  preferred  provider 
arrangements. 

SD-430 

JUNE  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  for  estab- 
lisMng  appropriate  levels  of  lead  in 
gasoline,  including  S.  2609. 

SD-406 

2:00  p.m. 
Pinanc^ 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  medicare 
home  health  care  benefits  and  the  dif- 
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ficulty   Interpreting  the   Intermittent 
care  rule. 

SD-215 

JXWE26 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leasing  activities. 

SD-366 
Bivironment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Sul)Committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Lacey  Act  Amend- 
ments (Public  Law  97-79),  to  control 
international  trade  in  wildlife. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  college  athletic  programs. 

SD-430 

JUNE  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Con- 
gressional access  to  reliable  agency  in- 
formation. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  services  for  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

SR-428A 

JUNE  28 

10:00  a.ni. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2561.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  computerized  training 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  private  sector  ;and  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  use  in  manpow- 
er training  programs. 

SD-430 

JULY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  practice  of  de- 
fensive medicine  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  an  effort  to  avoid  malprac- 
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tice  wts  and  its  effects  on  the  quality 
of  pstdical  care.  , 

-f  SD-430 

JULY  26      ■ 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  fringe  benefits. 

SD-'215 

JULY  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  fringe  benefits. 

SD-215 

JULY  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  fringe  benefits. 

SD-215 

SEPTEMBER  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

SD-430 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 


CANCELLATIONS 

JUNE  5 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2568. 
proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984,  and 
S.  2494.  to  revise  Federal  law  relating 
to  the  impact  aid  program  of  Federal 
assistance  for  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activi- 
ty. 

SD-430 

JUNE  6 

10:00  a.m.  ' 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Allow  us.  O  God.  to  rejoice  when  we 
have  cause  to  rejoice,  to  celebrate  the 
good  things  of  life,  to  be  proud  of 
achievement  and  success.  Even  as  we 
give  thanks  that  we  have  been  blessed, 
may  we  not  be  self-righteous  toward 
others  in  our  attitudes  or  in  our  ac- 
tions. May  true  humility  of  spirit  be 
seen,  not  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  but  as 
a  mark  of  confidence,  a  belief  that 
true  worth  comes  as  Your  divine  gift 
and  is  seen  in  doing  those  things  that 
demonstrate  justice  and  mercy.  In 
Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  bill  on  the  Private 
Calendar. 


RESTORATION  OF  COASTWISE 
TRADING  PRIVILEGES  TO  THE 
VESSEL    LA  JOUE 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1015)  to  clear  certain  impediments  to 
the  licensing  of  the  vessel  La  Jolie  for 
employment  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENAME  THE  STREET  IN  FRONT 
OF  THE  SOVIET  EMBASSY  FOR 
ANDREI  SAKHAROV 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Acade- 
mician Andrei  Sakharov  is  not  only 
one  of  the  leading  scientists  of  modern 
times,  but  is  the  symbol  of  human 
rights  and  freedom  and  hope,  not  only 
for  the  oppressed  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  but  also  for  people  throughout 
the  world  who  admire  his  courage  and 


seek  human  rights  for  all  people.  At 
this  moment  we  do  not  know  whether 
Professor  Sakharov  is  living  or  dead, 
but  I  fear  that  the  Soviet  Union  once 
again  is  ruthlessly  stamping  out  any 
small  ember  of  human  rights  that 
might  glow  in  that  nation  and  they 
will  want  us  to  forget  the  death  of 
Andrei  Sakharov.  just  as  we  might 
forget  the  Korean  airliner  shoot-down 
or  their  invasion  of  Afghanistan  or 
their  threats  against  the  Polish  people 
or  their  military  actions  against  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Hunga- 
ry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  propose  that  we  do 
not  forget  nor  let  them.  Why  do  we 
not  join  with  other  Western  and  free 
nations  and  rename  the  streets  in  our 
capitals  in  front  of  every  Soviet  Em- 
bassy "Andrei  Sakharov  Avenue"  so 
that  they  will  never  forget  his  name 
and  what  he  stood  for.  When  Soviet 
diplomats  get  their  mail  or  when 
people  get  directions  or  take  taxis  to 
go  there,  that  Sakharov's  name  will  be 
used  and  they  will  be  reminded  of  him. 
and  they  will  know  that  Andrei  Sak- 
harov lives  on  in  our  memories  and 
those  of  all  free  people. 

I  will  be  introducing  legislation  to 
rename  the  street  in  front  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  here  in  Washington  as 
Andrei  Sakharov  Avenue  "  and  will 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  it. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  6.  1984 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  5- 
minute  rule  on  Wednesday.  June  6. 
This  has  been  cleared  with  the  minori- 
ty. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STEVE  KWON/VOTING  IN 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  e)?tend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  year  and  one-half  one  of  the  most 
important  lessons  I  have  learned  in 
Congress  is  the   "value  of  the  vote."  I 


have  realized,  through  participation, 
that  each  and  every  one  of  our  435 
Members  uses  that  voting  privilege  to 
represent  an  entire  congressional  dis- 
trict, averaging  at  least  500.000  people. 

I  have  also  become  more  apprecia- 
tive that  voting  at  all  levels  of  the  po- 
litical process  plays  an  equally  signifi- 
cant role  in  determining  the  welfare  of 
our  people. 

Recently.  I  talked  with  a  Las  Vegas 
constituent  about  the  importance  of 
voting.  This  native-born  Korean  told 
me  his  fellow  Korean  Americans  tend 
to  be  fearful  of  political  participation 
because  their  history  has  been  domi- 
nated by  political  personalities  who 
killed  dissenters. 

Yet.  despite  such  historical  impres- 
sions, this  American  himself  has  had  a 
responsible  role  in  the  voter  registra- 
tion of  more  than  2,500  Korean  Ameri- 
cans in  Clark  County.  Simply,  Mr. 
Steve  Kwon  asserts  that  "To  be  an 
American  means  participating  in  this 
country's  political  process.  " 

What  greater  participation  could 
there  be  than  exercising  the  right  to 
vote?  I  can  think  of  none. 


RELIEF  FOR  THE  DOMESTIC 
SHOE  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  CLARKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  shoe  industry  provides  many 
benefits  to  our  country:  133.000  people 
are  employed  in  shoe  manufacturing 
and  90.000  more  jobs  in  supporting  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States. 

Imports  have  devastated  the  domes- 
tic footwear  industry.  They  have  risen 
from  47  percent  of  the  American 
market  in  1977  to  over  70  percent 
today. 

Shoe  manufacturing  is  labor  inten- 
sive. In  my  State  of  North  Carolina,  it 
employs  3.350  people  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  $40  million. 

In  my  district,  the  Blue  Ridge  Shoe 
Co.  at  Hot  Springs  in  North  Carolina, 
is  the  largest  employer  in  Madison 
County  with  more  than  400  employ- 
ees. This  plant  is  scheduled  to  be 
closed  in  August— a  direct  result  of  im- 
ports. There  are  no  other  industries 
nearby  that  can  at)sorb  these  workers. 

The  shoe  industry  has  filed  for  relief 
with  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion. I  support  this  action  strongly  and 
urge  the  Commission  to  examine  the 
evidence  submitted  and  to  provide 
much-needed   relief.   Without   it,   our 
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domestic  footwear  industry  will  be  per- 
manently destroyed. 


UNPRECEDENTED  TALKS  BE- 
TWEEN SECRETARY  SHULTZ 
AND  MARXIST  GOVERNMENT 
OF  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  weekend  Secretary  Shultz  took 
the  unprecedented  step  of  talking  to 
the  leader  of  the  Marxist  government 
in  Nicaragua. 

In  recent  weeks  many  Members  of 
this  House  have  criticized  others  for 
urging  just  such  a  dialog.  Much  of  this 
criticism  has  been  unfortunate  and  un- 
warranted. I  hope  that  Mr.  Shultz 
does  not  receive  some  of  the  same 
treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  open  and  frank  dialog 
with  our  allies— as  well  as  our  adver- 
saries—creates the  opportunity  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  differences.  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  would  say  that 
Mr.  Shultz  is  soft  on  communism  be- 
cause he  talked  to  Daniel  Ortega. 
Likewise,  it  can  hardly  be  argued  that 
those  who  have  urged  this  dialog  are 
naive  about  Marxism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  can  be  strong  against  and 
opposed  to  communism,  but  we  can 
still  talk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
recent  efforts  of  Secretary  Shultz  will 
lead  to  an  ongoing  dialog  and  an  even- 
tual breakthrough  with  the  leaders  of 
Nicaragua— and  it  is  also  my  hope  that 
it  will  bring  to  an  end  the  inflamma- 
tory rhetoric  we  have  seen  on  this 
floor  in  recent  weeks. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PRESI- 
DENT AND  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  FOR  GOING  THE 
EXTF^  MILE 

(Mr.  KIOOMPIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  for 
going  the  extra  mile  to  seek  accommo- 
dation rather  than  confrontation  with 
our  adversaries. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  with  Secretary 
Shultz  Friday  when  he  diverted  from 
his  trip  to  President  Duarte's  inaugu- 
ration in  El  Salvador  to  meet  Nicara- 
guan  leaders  on  their  own  soil. 

It  was  a  bold  and  imaginative  stroke 
of  diplomacy  that  could  change  the 
course  of  history  in  Central  America. 

On  Monday,  President  Reagan 
speaking  to  the  Irish  Parliament  made 
an  eloquent  overture  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  return  to  the  empty  chair  at 
the  nuclear  arms  talks  in  Geneva. 


It  takes  two  to  negotiate,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  I  am  proud  that  we  have  an  ad- 
ministration that  has  seized  the  initia- 
tive for  peace  and  extended  on  olive 
branch  to  our  enemies.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  will  respond. 


D  1210 


URGENT  NEED  OF  FOOTWEAR 
INDUSTRY  FOR  RELIEF  FROM 
IMPORTS 

<Mr.  SUNDQUIST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
come  before  you  today  to  discuss  the 
urgent  need  of  the  U.S.  footwear  in- 
dustry for  relief  from  imports  of  non- 
rubber  footwear. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Footwear  Caucus  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly alarmed  about  the  adverse 
impact  imports  have  had  on  our  do- 
mestic nonrubber  footwear  industry. 
For  this  reason,  I  recently  submitted  a 
statement  to  the  International  Trade 
Commission  regarding  the  section  201 
petition  filed  by  the  industry.  This  pe- 
tition requests  that  the  Commission 
recommend  import  relief  in  the  form 
of  quantitative  restrictions  on  nonrub- 
ber footwear  from  all  sources  for  a  5- 
year  period.  During  this  relief  period 
the  industry  would  have  ample  time  to 
make  needed  reforms  in  order  to 
regain  an  equitable  share  of  the  do- 
mestic market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  statistics  readily  show 
the  disastrous  state  our  nonrubber 
footwear  industry  is  experiencing. 
Over  the  last  15  years  production  has 
dropped  almost  50  percent  due  to 
import  penetration.  More  recently,  in 
1975  production  capacity  was  598.2 
million  pairs  of  shoes.  Yet  in  1982.  this 
capacity  had  dropped  to  466  million 
and  over  a  quarter  of  that  capacity 
was  idle.  An  even  more  alarming  pro- 
duction statistic  reveals  that  in  1983 
the  domestic  footwear  industry  pro- 
duced 341  million  pairs  of  shoes,  repre- 
senting the  lowest  level  recorded  since 
the  Great  Depression. 

In  my  congressional  district,  a  pre- 
dominately rural  area  in  west  Tennes- 
see there  are  over  15  shoe  factories. 
Over  half  of  these  factories  make  up 
either  the  first,  second,  or  third  lead- 
ing employer  in  their  respective 
county.  I  cannot  emphasize  enough, 
just  how  vital  these  factories  are  to 
the  economic  health  and  well-being  of 
these  small  communities.  If  imports 
continue  to  grow,  many  of  those  who 
will  be  layed  off  will  have  little  or  no 
chance  of  finding  other  employment. 

As  you  can  see,  the  need  for  import 
relief  is  real.  I  am  hopeful  that  ITC's 
decision  will  be  favorable  so  that  as- 
surances and  certainty  can  be  given  to 
the  thousands  of  American  shoe  work- 
ers regarding  their  jobs. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  AR- 
THRITIS AND  MUSCULOSKELE- 
TAL AND  SKIN  DISEASES  ACT 
OF  1984 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  540) 
to  amend  the  I»ublic  Health  Service 
Act  to  establish  a  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin  Diseases,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  540 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases  Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part; 

"Part  J— National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
AND  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 

"establishment  or  institute 
"Sec.  481.  There  is  established  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  a  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases  (hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to 
as  the  Institute").  The  Institute  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director. 

"PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  482.  (a)  The  purpose  of  the  Institute 
is  the  conduct  and  support  of  research  and 
training,  the  dissemination  of  health  infor- 
mation, and  related  programs  with  respect 
to  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and  skin 
diseases,  including  sports-related  disorders. 

""(b)(1)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  part, 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  with  the 
advice  of  the  National  Arthritis  and  Muscu- 
loskeletal and  Skin  Diseases  Advisory  Coun- 
cil established  pursuant  to  section  485 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  part  as  the  Ad- 
visory Council),  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  a  plan  for  a  national  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases  program  to 
expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Institute  respecting  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases.  The  program  shall 
be  coordinated  with  the  other  national  re- 
search institutes  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  the  extent  that  such  institutes 
have  responsibilities  respecting  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases,  and  shall,  at  least, 
provide  for— 

"(A)  investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  includ- 
ing sports-related  disorders,  primarily 
through  the  support  of  basic  research  in 
such  areas  as  immunology,  genetics,  bio- 
chemistry, microbiology,  physiology,  bioen- 
gineering.  and  any  other  scientific  discipline 
which  can  contribute  important  knowledge 
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to  the  treatment  and  understanding  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases: 

"(B)  research  into  the  development,  trial. 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  in 
eluding  medical  rehabilitation  and  preven- 
tion of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases; 

"(C)  research  on  the  refinement,  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  technological  de 
vices  that  will  replace  or  be  a  substitute  for 
damaged  bone,  muscle,  and  joints  and  other 
supporting  structures:  and 

•(D)  the  establishment  of  mechanisms  to 
monitor  the  causes  of  athletic  injuries  and 
identify  ways  of  preventing  such  injuries  on 
scholastic  athletic  fields. 

"(2)  The  plan  transmitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  include  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  determines  appropriate. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
carry  out  the  national  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases  program  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  prepared  under  paragraph  ( 1  >. 
The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  periodi- 
cally review  and  revise  such  plan,  shall 
transmit  any  revisions  of  such  plan  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  shall  carry  out  the  national  ar 
thritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  such  revisions. 

"(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  part,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  a 
report  which  evaluates  the  skin  diseases 
programs  carried  out  by  the  national  re- 
search institutes  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  part  and  which  contains  such  com- 
ments and  recommendations  concerning 
such  programs  as  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute determines  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall— 

"(1)  carry  out  programs  of  support  for  re- 
search and  training  (other  than  training  for 
which  National  Research  Service  Awards 
may  be  made  under  section  472)  in  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases,  in- 
cluding support  for  training  in  medical 
schools,  grtiduate  clinical  training,  graduate 
training  in  epidemiology,  epidemiology  stud- 
ies, clinical  trials,  and  interd'sciplinary  re- 
search programs;  and 

"(2)  establish  programs  of  evaluation, 
planning,  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
related  to  such  research  and  training. 

'INFORMATION  CLEARINGHOUSE  AND  DATA 
SYSTEM 

"Sec.  483.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  In.sti 
tute  shall  establish  the  National  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases  Data 
System  for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis, 
retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  data  derived 
from  patient  populations  with  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases,  including 
where  possible,  data  involving  general  popu- 
lations for  the  purpose  of  detection  of  indi- 
viduals with  a  risk  of  developing  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985. 
$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  and  $1,800,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1987. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  es- 
tablish the  National  Arthritis  and  Musculos- 
keletal and  Skin  Diseases  Information 
Clearinghouse  to  facilitate  and  enhance, 
through  the  effective  dissemination  of  in- 


formation, knowledge  and  understanding  of 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  dis- 
eases by  health  professionals,  patients,  and 
the  public.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subsection 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  SeptemtH-r  30.  1986.  and 
$1,800,000  for  the  fiscal  i-ear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987. 

"INTERAGENCY  COORDINATING  COMMITTEES 

"Sec  484.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of— 

"(1)  better  coordination  of  the  research 
activities  of  all  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes relating  to  arthritis,  musculoskeletal 
diseases,  and  skin  diseases,  including  sports- 
related  disorders:  and 

(2)  coordinating  the  aspects  of  all  Feder- 
al health  programs  and  activities  relating  to 
arthritis,  mu.sculoskeletal  diseases,  and  skin 
diseases  in  order  to  assure  the  adequacy  and 
technical  soundness  of  such  programs  and 
activities  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  full 
communication  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion necessary  to  maintain  adequate  coordi- 
nation of  such  programs  and  activities, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  an  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases  Interagency 
Coordinating  Committee  and  a  Skin  Dis- 
eases Interagency  Coordinating  Committee 
(hereafter  in  this  section  individually  re- 
ferred to  as  a  Committee). 

■(b)  Each  Committee  shall  be  composed'of 
the  Directors  (or  their  designees)  of  each  of 
the  national  research  institutes  and  divi- 
sions involved  in  research  regarding  the  dis- 
eases with  respect  to  which  the  Committee 
is  established,  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  (or  the  Direc- 
tor's designee),  a  medical  officer  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  represent- 
atives of  all  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
whose  programs  involve  health  functions  or 
responsibilities  relevant  to  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases  or  skin  diseases,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Each  Committee  shall  be 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  National  In 
stitutes  of  Health  (or  the  Director's  desig- 
nee). Each  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  often  than 
four  times  a  year. 

ic)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  each  Committee  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Secretary,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute,  and  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil a  report  detailing  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  in  such  fiscal  year  in  carrying 
out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

"NATIONAL  ARTHRITIS  AND  MUSCULOSKELETAL 
AND  SKIN  DISEASES  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec  485.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  National  Arthritis  and  Musculoskele- 
tal and  Skin  Diseases  Advisory  Council  to 
advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  Institute  relating  to  arthri- 
tis and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  consist  of 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  be  chairman,  the 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration (or  such  officer's  designee), 
and  a  medical  officer  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  each  of  whom  shall  be  ex 
officio  members,  and  twelve  memt>ers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws.  The  twelve  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  leaders 
in  the  fields  of  basic  sciences,  medical  sci- 
ences, education,  or  nursing,  and  individuals 
from  the  public  who  are  knowledgeable  with 


respect  to  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and 
skin  diseases.  Six  of  the  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  shall  bf  selected  from  lead- 
ing medical  or  scientific' authorities  who  are 
outstanding  in  the  study,  diagnosis,  or  treat- 
ment of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and 
skin  diseases. 

"(c)(1)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  who  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that— 

"(A)  the  term  of  office  of  the  members 
first  appointed  shall  expire,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment, three  at  the  end  of  one  year,  three  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  three  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  four 
years:  and 

"(B)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  member's  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term. 

"(2)  None  of  the  members  appointed  to 
the  Advisory  Council  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  unless  a  year 
has  elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  prior  term 
of  such  member  on  the  Council. 

"ARTHRITIS  AND  MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASES 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec  486.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  enti- 
ties to  establish  and  support  projects  for  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  methods 
for  .screening,  detection,  and  referral  for 
treatment  of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation on  such  methods  to  the  health  and 
allied  health  professions.  Activities  under 
such  projects  shall  be  coordinated  with  Fed- 
eral. State,  local,  and  regional  health  agen- 
cies, centers  assisted  under  section  487.  and 
the  data  system  established  under  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"(b)  Projects  supported  under  this  section 
shall  include— 

"(1)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  screening  and  early  de- 
tection, referral  for  treatment,  and  diagno- 
sis of  individuals  with. a  risk  of  developing 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases; 

"(2)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  for  patient  referral  from 
local  hospitals  and  physicians  to  appropri- 
ate centers  for  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment: 

"(3)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved means  of  standardizing  patient  data 
and  recordkeeping; 

"(4)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  programs,  methods,  and 
means  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  of  this  sut>section  to  health  and  allied 
health  professionals: 

"(5)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  for  the  dissemination  to  the 
general  public  of  information— 

"(A)  on  the  importance  of  early  detection 
of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  of 
seeking  prompt  treatment,  and  of  following 
an  appropriate  regimen;  and 

"(B)  to  discourage  the  promotion  and  use 
of  unapproved  and  Ineffective  diagnostic, 
preventive  treatment,  and  control  methods 
for  arthritis  and  unapproved  and  ineffective 
drugs  and  devices  for  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases;  and 


'•(6)  projects  for  investigation  into  the  epi- 
demiology of  all  forms  and  aspects  of  arthri- 
tis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  including 
Investigations  into  the  social,  environmen- 
tal. l)ehavioral.  nutritional,  and  genetic  de- 
terminants and  influences  involved  in  the 
epidemiology  of  arthritis  and  musculoskele- 
tal diseases. 

••(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
standardization  of  patient  data  and  record- 
keeping for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis, 
retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  such  data  in 
cooperation  with  projects  under  this  section 
and  centers  assisted  under  section  487,  and 
other  persons  engaged  in  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal disease  programs, 

'•(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
and  for  etch  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

"MtJLTIPURPOSE  ARTHRITIS  AND 
MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASES  CENTERS 

•Sec  48T.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Advi- 
sory Council  established  pursuant  to  section 
485,  provide  for  the  development,  modern- 
ization, and  operation  (including  staffing 
and  other  operating  costs  such  as  the  costs 
of  patient  care  required  for  research)  of  new 
and  existing  centers  for  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  modernization'  means  the 
alteration,  remodeling,  improvement,  ex- 
pansion, and  repair  of  existing  buildings  and 
the  provision  of  equipment  for  such  build- 
ings to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  them 
suitable  for  use  as  centers  described  in  the 
preceding  sentence, 

••(b)  Ea(Jh  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall^ 

"(IXA)  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  insti- 
tution or  a  consortium  of  cooperating  insti- 
tutions, and  (B)  meet  such  qualifications  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(2)  conduct— 

•  (A)  basic  and  clinical  research  into  the 
cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection,  prevention, 
control,  and  treatment  of  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskelet|il  diseases  and  complications  re- 
sulting from  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases,  including  research  into  implanta- 
ble biomaterials  and  biomechanical  and 
other  orthopedic  procedures; 

••(B)  training  programs  for  physicians,  sci- 
entists, and  other  health  and  allied  health 
professionals; 

•(C)  information  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  for  physicians  and  other 
health  and  allied  health  professionals  who 
provide  care  for  patients  with  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases:  and 

"(D)  programs  for  the  dissemination  to 
the  general  public  of  information— 

•■(i)  on  the  importance  of  early  detection 
of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  of 
seeking  prompt  treatment,  and  of  following 
an  appropriate  regimen;  and 

•(ii)  to  discourage  the  promotion  and  use 
of  unapproved  and  Ineffective  diagnostic, 
preventive,  treatment,  and  control  methods 
and  unapproved  and  Ineffective  drugs  and 
devices. 

A  center  may  use  funds  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  provide  stipends  for  health 
professionals  enrolled  in  training  programs 
described  in  paragraph  (2 KB), 

"(c)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion may  conduct  programs  to— 

■•(1)  establish  the  effectiveness  of  new  and 
improved  methods  of  detection,  referral, 
and  diagnosis  of  individuals  with  a  risk  of 
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''(2)  disseminate  the  results  of  research, 
screening,  and  other  activities,  and  develop 
means  of  standardizing  patient  data  and 
recordkeeping;  and 

"(3)  develop  community  consultative  serv- 
ices to  facilitate  the  referral  of  patients  to 
centers  for  treatment. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  thei  Institute  shall, 
Insofar  as  practicable,  provide  for  an  equita- 
Ble  geographical  distribution  of  centers  as- 
sisted under  this  section.  The  Director  shall 
give  appropriate  consideration  to  the  need 
for  centers  especially  suited  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  children  affected  by  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases. 

"(e)  Support  of  a  center  under  this  section 
may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  Such  i>eriod  may  be  extended  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional periods  of  not  more  than  five  years 
If  the  operations  of  such  center  have  been 
reviewed  by  an  appropriate  scientific  review 
group  established  by  the  Director  and  such 
scientific  review  group  has  recommended  to 
the  Director  that  support  of  such  center 
under  this  section  should  be  extended. 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $12,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985, 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  $18,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987. 

"BIENNIAL  REPORT 

"Sec  488.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Sec- 
retary, for  transmission  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  a  biennial 
report  containing  a  description  of  the  Insti- 
tute's activities  under  the  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  section  482(b),  a  description  of 
the  Institute's  activities  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  two  immedi- 
ately preceding  annual  reports  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  482(c),  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  centers  support- 
ed under  section  487. 

"(b)  The  first  report  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Director  to  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  the  first  November 
30  which  occurs  at  least  eighteen,  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  shall  relate  to  the  two-fiscal-year 
period  ending  on  the  preceding  September 
30.". 

(b)(1)  Section  431(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "arthritis,  rheumatism,  and". 

(2)(A)  Section  434(a)  is  amended-^ 

(I)  by  striking  out  "Arthritis,  Rheuma- 
tism, and";  and 

(ID  by  striking  out  "Arthritis,  Diabetes.  " 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'Diabetes". 

(B)  Section  434(b)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "Arthritis.  Diabetes." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Diabetes  ":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "an  Associate  Director 
for  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases,". 

(C)  Section  434(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "a  subcommittee  on  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  dis- 
eases," in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(ID  by  striking  out  "arthritis,  musculoske- 
letal and  skin  diseases,"  in  the  last  sentence. 

(D)  Section  434(d)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  'the  Associate  Director 
for  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases,"  In  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (l);and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "arthritis,  musculoske- 
letal and  skin  diseases, "  in  paragraph  (1). 

(E)  Section  434(e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out   paragraph    (1)    and    by    redesignating 


paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2),  respectively. 

(F)  The  section  heading  of  section  434  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "arthritis,  diabe- 
tes," and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "diabe- 
tes". 

(3)(A)  Section  436(a)  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  •arthritis,  diabetes  mel- 
litus,"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "diabetes  mellitus"; 

(ID  by  striking  out  "an  Arthritis  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Committee,"  In  the 
matter  following  paragraph  (2);  and 

(111)  by  striking  out  the  comma  before 
••and  a  Digestive  Diseases"  In  the  matter  fol- 
lowing paragraph  (2). 

(B)  Section  436(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Arthritis,  piabetes, "  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '•Diabetes". 

(4)(A)  Section  437(k)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •and  "  after  •1982;"  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  a  semicolon  and  ••$300,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1985;  $300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986;  and  $300,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987  ". 

(B)  Section  437(1)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '1983"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1987". 

(5)  Sections  438  and  439  are  repealed. 

(6)  Section  440  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Arthritis,  Diabetes,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ""Diabetes". 

(7)  The  second  sentence  of  section  440A(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ""Arthritis,  Me- 
tabolism," and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Di- 
abetes"'. 

(8)  The  part  heading  for  part  D  of  title  IV 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Arthritis.  Dia- 
betes.'" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""Diabe- 
tes". 

(c)(1)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases  es- 
tablished under  section  481  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  all  functions  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection)  relating  to 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  dis- 
eases. 

(2)  In  order  that  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Dis- 
eases established  under  section  481  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  may  carry  out 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases  at 
levels  which  are  equivalent  to  the  levels  of 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  with  re- 
spect to  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and 
skin  diseases  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis.  Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Diseases  on  the  day  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  transfer  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Dis- 
eases established  under  section  481  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  the  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  employed,  held,  used,  arising 
from,  available  to  or  to  be  made  available.  In 
connection  with  the  functions  transferred 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and  the 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases  car- 
ried out  by  the  National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis, Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
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eases  on  the  day  before  the  effective  dale  of 
this  subsection. 

(3)  The  National  Arthritis  Advisory 
Board  is  terminated. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  <a).  <b). 
and  (c)  of  this  section  and  the  amendments 
and  repeals  made  by  such  subsections  shall 
take  effect  on  OctolHT  I.  1984 

(ex  IMA)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  i2)  arrange  for 
the  conduct  of  a  study  concerning - 

(i)  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization 
and  administrative  structures  of  each  of  the 
national  research  institutes  existing  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculo 
skeletal  and  Skin  Diseases  established  under 
section  481  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(as  added  by  suljsection  la)  of  this  section i. 
including  the  effectiveness  of  the  advisory 
councils,  advisory  boards,  and  interagency 
commitlees  which  carry  out  functions  relat- 
ing to  each  such  institute. 

Mi)  the  effectiveness  of  the  combmation.s 
of  disease  research  programs  existing  in 
each  of  the  national  re.search  institutes  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Mii.scu 
loskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases  established 
under  section  481  of  the  Public  Health  Serv 
ice  Act  (as  added  by  sutxsection  la;  of  this 
section),  and 

(iii)  the  standards  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  establishing  new  national  research 
institutes  I  other  than  the  national  research 
institutes  existing  on  the  dale  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  or  the  National  Institute  ol  Ar 
thritis  and  Mu.sculoskeletal  and  Skin  Dis- 
eases established  under  .section  481  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  las  added  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  .section)  or  In  realigning 
the  combinations  of  dlsea.se  re.search  pro- 
grams existing  in  each  of  the  national  re- 
search institutes  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  in  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Dis- 
eases t'slablished  under  section  481  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  las  added  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section i 

(B)  Within  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  S<'cretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  describ- 
ing the  study  conducted  under  this  para- 
graph and  the  results  and  conclusions  of 
such  study. 

(2>(A)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  request  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  the  study 
required  by  paragraph  <1)(A)  under  an  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  actual  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Academy  In  conducting 
such  study  will  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Academy  will  prepare  the  report  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)(B).  If  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  is  willing  to  do  .so.  the 
Secretary  shall  enter  into  such  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Academy  for  the  conduct  of 
the  study. 

(B)  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is 
unwilling  to  conduct  the  study  required 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  under  the  type  of 
arrangement  descrit)ed  in  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  a  similar  arrangement  with  other  ap- 
propriate nonprofit  private  entities. 

(3)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  period  be- 
ginning six  months  after  the  submission  of 
the  report  required  under  paragraph  (1)(B). 
and  notwithstanding  section  431(b)  of  the 


Public  Health  Service  Act.  no  national  re- 
search institute  shall  be  established  in  addi- 
tion to  the  institutes  established  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculo- 
skeletal and  Skin  Diseases  established  under 
section  481  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(as  added  by  sub.section  la)  of  this  section). 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  conduct  an  administrative 
review  of  the  di.sease  research  programs 
within  the  National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Di.seases  to  deter- 
mine if  any  such  program  could  be  more  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  managed  by  other 
national  research  institutes.  The  Secretary 
shall  complete  such  review  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  3  Section  2id)(l)  of  the  Technology 
A.sses.sment  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92  484. 
2  use.  471  idx  1  II  IS  amended  by  in.serting 
after    biological.'  the  following:    ethical.". 

Sec  4.  Section  3ici  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
472ICI)  IS  amended  by 

il)  redesignating  clau.ses  (4i  through  (8) 
as  clau.ses  i5i  through  (9),  respectively;  and 

I  2)  Inserting  after  clau.se  (3)  the  following: 
i4i  Identify  existing  or  probable  ethical 
implications  of  technology  or  technological 
programs;  ". 

Sec  5.  S«-ctlon  11  of  such  Art  i2  U.S.C. 
4801  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  U.  ia>  The  Office  shall  submit  to 
the  Congre.vs  an  annual  report  which  shall 
include 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  technology  assess- 
ment techniques: 

<2i  an  identification,  In.sofar  as  may  be 
feasible,  of  technological  areas  and  pro- 
grams requiring  future  analysis; 

'3)  an  identification  of  current  i.ssues  re- 
lating to  medicine,  biomedical  research,  and 
tx'havioral  research  i  including  the  protec- 
tion of  human  subjects  of  biomedical  or  be 
havioral  research)  which  have  ethical  Impli- 
cations for  technology;  and 

i4)  an  identification  of  technological 
areas  and  programs  which  have  significant 
ethical  Impli'-ations  requiring  future  analy- 
sis. 

<bi  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  March  l.S  of  each  year.". 

Sec,  6,  The  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  ("he  following  new 
.section: 

■  establishment  of  biomedical  ethics 
advisory  committee 
■Sec.  13.  <a)  The  Office  shall  establish  a 
Biomedical  Ethics  Advi.sory  Committee 
•  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Committee"), 
to  be  .selected  with  the  advice  and  con.sent 
of  the  Board  The  Committee  shall  be  com- 
po.sed  of  thirteen  members - 

11)  three  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  individuals  who  are  distin- 
guished in  biomedical  or  behavioral  re- 
.search. 

(2)  three  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  individuals  who  are  distin- 
guished in  the  practice  of  medicine  or  other- 
wise distinguished  In  the  provision  of  health 
care: 

(3)  five  of  the  members  shall  be  appoint- 
ed from  individuals  who  are  distinguished  in 
one  or  more  of  the  fields  of  ethics,  theology, 
law.  the  natural  sciences  (other  than  a  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  science),  the  social 
sciences,  the  humanities,  health  administra- 
tion, government,  and  public  affairs;  and 

•  (4)  two  of  the  members  shall  be  appoint- 
ed from  Individuals  who  are  representative 
of  citizens  with  an  interest  in  biomedical 
ethics  but  who  possess  no  specific  expertise. 

■•(b)  The  Committee  shall— 


"(1)  review  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Board  on  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Office  or  on  the  initiation  of  activities,  in 
accordance  with  section  3(d): 

(2)  review  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Board  on  the  findings  of  any  assessment 
made  by  or  for  the  Office;  and 

'(3)  undertake  such  additional  related 
tasks  as  the  Board  may  direct. 

•(c)  The  Committee  by  majority  vote, 
shall  elect  from  its  members  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  serve  for 
such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Committee  may  prescribe.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Chairman,  or  in  the  event  of  his  inca- 
pacity, the  Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as 
Chairman. 

■(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  four  years  except 
that  any  such  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remain- 
der of  such  term.  No  person  shall  be  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Committee  more 
than  twice.  Terms  of  the  members  shall  be 
staggered  .so  as  to  establish  a  rotating  mem- 
bership according  to  such  method  as  the 
Board  may  devi.se. 

■■(e)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
receive  no  pay  for  their  services  as  members 
of  the  Committee,  but  shall  be  allowed  nec- 
e.s.sary  travel  expenses  (or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, mileage  for  use  of  privately  owned  ve- 
hicles and  a  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
at  not  to  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  in  sec- 
tions 5702  and  5704  of  title  5).  and  other 
neces-sary  expen.ses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mittee, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  1  of  chapter  57  and  .section  5731 
of  title  5.  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder". 

Mr.  DINGELL  (ciuring  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Dincell:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

SHORT  title:  REFERENCE  TO  ACT:  AND  TABLE  OF 
CONTENTS 

SE<niON  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Health  Re.search  Extension  Act  of 
1983". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwi.se  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  reference  to  a  section  or  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Sec.   1.  Short  title;  reference  to  Act;  and 

table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Revision  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 

Health  Service  Act, 
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TITI^  IV-NATIONAL  RESEARCH 
!  INSTITUTES 

Part  A— National  Institutes  of  Health 
Sec.  401.  Organization  of  NIH. 
Sec.  402.  Appointment  and  authority  of  Di- 
rector of  NIH. 
Sec.  403.  National  Institutes  of  Health  Ad- 
visory Board. 
Sec.  404.  Report  of  Director  of  NIH. 
Sec.  405.  Centers  for  research  and  demon- 
I       stration   of   health    promotion 
and  disease  prevention. 

Part  B-^General  Provisions  Respecting 
National  Research  Institutes 
Sec.  407.  Appointment  and  authority  of  the 
Directors  of  the  National  Re- 
search Institutes. 
Sec.  408.  Advisory  councils. 
Sec.  409.  Biennial  report. 
Sec.  410.  Authorizations  of  appropriations. 

Part  C— Specific  Provisions  Respecting 

National  Research  Institutes 

Subpart  1— National  Cancer  Institute 

Sec.  411.  Purpose  of  Institute. 

Sec.  412.  National  cancer  program. 

Sec.  413.  Cancer  control  programs. 

Sec.  414.  Special  authorities  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Director. 

Sec.  415.  National  cancer  research  and  dem- 
onstration centers. 

Sec.  416.  President's  cancer  panel. 

Subpart  2— National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute 

Sec.  421.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

Sec.  422.  Heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  disease  prevention  and 
control  programs. 

Sec.  423.  Information  and  education. 

Sec.  424.  National  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung, 
and  blood  diseases  and  blood 
resources  program. 

Sec.  425.  National  research  and  demonstra- 
tion centers  for  heart,  blood 
vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases, 
sickle  cell  anemia,  and  blood 
resources. 

Sec.  426.  Interagency  technical  committee. 
Subpart  3— National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases 

Sec.  431.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

Sec.  432.  Information  clearinghouses  and 
vffict  systems. 

Sec.  433.  Associate  Director  for  diabetes 
and  digestive  and  kidney  dis- 
eases. 

Sec.  434.  Interagency  coordinating  commit- 
tees. 

Sec.  435.  Advisory  boards. 

Sec.  436.  Research  and  training  centers. 

Sec.  437.,  Advisory  council  subcommittees. 

Sec.  438.  Biennial  report. 
Subpart  4— National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases 

Sec.  443.  Purposes  of  the  Institute. 

Sec.  444.  Information  clearinghouse  and 
data  system. 

Sec.  445.  Interagency  coordinating  commit- 
tees. 

Sec,  446,  Arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases demonstration  projects. 

Sec,  447,  Multipurpose  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases  centers. 

Sec.  448.  Advisory  Board. 

Sec.  449.  Biennial  report. 

Sec.  451.  Purpose  of  the  Institute, 

Sec.  452.  Special  functions  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  453.  Alzheimer's  Disease  Centers. 
Subpart  6— National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases 

Sec.  455.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 


Subpart  7— National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development 

Sec.  457.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 
Sec.  458.  Sudden  infant  death  syndrome. 
Sec.  459.  Mental  retardation  research  cen- 
ters. 
Sec.  460.  Research  on  lupus  erythematosus. 

Subpart  8— National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research 

Sec.  461.  Purpose  of  Institute. 

Subpart  9— National  Eye  Institute 

Sec.  463.  Purpose  of  Institute. 

Subpart  10— National  Institute  of  Neurolog- 
ical and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke 

Sec.  465.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

Sec.  466.  Spinal  cord  regenerat,ion  research. 

Sec.  467.  Bioengineering  research. 

Subpart  11— National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences 

Sec.  469.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

Subpart  12— National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences 

Sec.  471.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

Subpart  13— National  Institute  of  Nursing 
Sec.  473.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 
Sec.  474.  Specific  authorities. 

Part  D— Other  Agencies  of  NIH 
Sec.  475.  Division  of  Research  Resources. 
Sec.  476.  John    E.    Pogarty    International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in 
the  Health  Sciences. 

Part  E— Awards  and  Training 
Sec.  479.  National  research  service  awards. 
Sec.  480.  Visiting  scientist  awards. 
Sec.  481.  Studies  respecting  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  personnel. 

Part  P— General  Provisions 

Sec.  483.  Institutional  review  boards;  ethics 
guidance  program. 

Sec.  484.  Peer  review. 

Sec.  485.  Protection  against  .scientific  fraud. 

Sec.  486.  Research  and  public  health  emer- 
gencies. 

Sec.  487.  Animals  in  research. 

Sec.  488.  Use  of  appropriations  under  this 
title. 

Sec.  489.  Gifts. 

Sec.  490.  Construction  of  title. 

Sec.  491.  Fetal  research. 

Sec.  3.  Conforming  amendments. 

Sec.  4.  Amendments  relating  to  the  Nation- 
al Library  of  Medicine. 

Sec.  5.  Studies  of  animals  in  research. 

Sec.  6.  Interagency  committee  on  spinal 
cord  injury. 

Sec.  7.  Study  of  personnel  for  health  needs 
of  elderly. 

Sec.  8.  Interagency  committee  on  learning 
disabilities. 

Sec.  9.  Diet  therapy  for  kidney  failure. 

Sec.  10.  National  Commission  on  Orphan 
Diseases. 

Sec.  11.  President's  Commission  on  Human 
Application  of  Genetic  Engi- 
neering. 

Sec.  12.  Review  of  disease  research  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institute 
of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Diseases. 

Sec.  13.  Effective  date. 

revision  of  title  IV  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT 

Sec  2.  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


•TITLE  IV-NATIONAL  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTES 

"Part  A— National  Institutes  of  Health 

■"ORGANIZATION  OF  NIH 

•Sec  401.  (a)  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  is  an  agency  of  the  Service. 

••(b)(1)  The  following  national  research  in- 
stitutes are  agencies  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health: 

■•(A)  The  National  Cancer  Institute. 

■•(B)  The  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute. 

••(C)  The  National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases. 

■•(D)  The  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases. 

■■(E)  The  National  Institute  on  Aging. 

■■(F)  The  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases. 

■■(G)  The  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development. 

■■(H)  The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search.' 

■■(I)  The  National  Eye  Institute. 

••(J)  The  National  Institute  of  Neurologi- 
cal and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke. 

••(K)  The  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences. 

••(L)  The  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences. 

■•(M)  The  National  Institute  of  Nursing. 

••(2)  The  following  entities  are  agencies  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health: 

••(A)  The  Division  of  Research  Resources. 

■•(B)  The  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

■'(C)  The  John  E.  Fogarty  International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health 
Sciences. 

■(3)  The  Secretary  may  establish  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  one  or  more 
additional  national  research  institutes  to 
conduct  and  support  research,  training, 
health  information,  and  related  programs 
relating  to  any  particular  disease  or  groups 
of  diseases  or  any  other  aspect  of  human 
health  if- 

■■(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  an  ad- 
ditional institute  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  activities;  and 

■■(B)  the  additional  institute  is  not  estab- 
lished before  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
after  the  Secretary  has  provided  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  written  notice  of  the  determination, 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  made  with 
respect  to  the  institute. 

■•(c)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
national  research  institute'  means  a  nation- 
al research  institute  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  or  established  under  subsection 
(b)(3). 

•appointment  and  AUTHORITY  OF  DIRECTOR  OF 
NIH 

"Sec  402.  (a)  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  shall  be  headed  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Director 
of  NIH')  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Director  of  NIH 
shall  perform  functions  as  provided  under 
subsection  (b)  and  as  the  Secretary  may 
otherwise  prescribe. 

•■(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 301.  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  NIH— 

••(1)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  overall  di- 
rection of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  for  the  establishment  and  implementa- 
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tion  of  general  policies  respecting  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  programs  and  ac- 
tivities within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health; 

■■(2)  shall  coordinate  and  oversee  the  oper- 
ation of  the  national  research  irtstitutes  and 
other  administrative  entities  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health: 

■■(3)  shall  assure  that  research  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  is  subject  to 
review  in  accordance  with  section  484(b). 

(4)  for  the  national  research  institutes 
and  administrative  entities  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health— 

•■(A)  may— 

"(i)  acquire  and  construct;  and 

"(ii)  improve,  repair,  operate,  and  main- 
tain: 

latwratories.  other  research  facilities,  other 
facilities,  equipment,  and  other  real  or  per- 
sonal property  (including  patents);  and 

•(B)  may  acquire,  without  regard  to  the 
Act  of  MiTch  3.  1877  (40  U.S.C.  34).  by  lease 
or  otherwise  through  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
communities  located  adjacent  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  use  for  a  period  not  lo 
exceed  ten  years; 

••(5)  may  secure  resources  for  research 
conducted  by  or  through  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health; 

"(6)  may,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  establish  such  technical 
and  scientific  peer  review  groups  as  are 
needed  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this 
title  and  appoint  and  pay  the  members  of 
such  groups,  except  that  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall  not  re- 
ceive additional  compensation  for  service  on 
such  groups; 

"(7)  may  secure  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  consultation  services  and 
advice  of  persons  from  the  United  States  or 
abroad; 

■■(8)  may  use.  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
public  agencies,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor; 

(9)  may.  for  purposes  of  study,  admit  and 
treat  at  facilities  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  individuals  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  such  treatment; 

••(10)  may  accept  voluntary  and  uncom- 
pensated services;  and 

••(11)  may  perform  such  other  administra- 
tive functions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
are  needed  to  carry  out  effectively  this  title. 
The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  does 
not  apply  to  the  duration  of  a  peer  review 
group  appointed  under  paragraph  i5i.  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
not  exercise  any  authority  under  such  Act 
with  respect  to  such  a  group. 

■•(c)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  make  avail- 
able to  individuals  and  entities,  for  biomedi- 
cal and  behavioral  research,  substances  and 
living  organisms.  Such  substances  and  orga 
nisms  shall  be  made  available  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  (Including  payment 
for  them)  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate. 

■•(d)(1)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  obtain 
(in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  but  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  in  such  section  on  the 
number  of  days  or  the  period  of  service)  the 
services  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  ex- 


perts or  consultants,  with  scientific  or  other 
professional  qualifications,  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  experts  and  consultants  whose 
services  are  obtained  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  paid  or  reimbursed,  in  accordance 
with  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  their 
travel  and  other  expenses  associated  with 
their  assignment. 

•(B)  Expenses  specified  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  be  allowed  in  connection  with 
the  assignment  of  an  expert  or  coruultanl 
whose  services  are  obtained  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless  the  expert  or  consultant 
has  agreed  in  writing  to  complete  the  entire 
period  of  the  assignment  or  one  year  of  the 
assignment,  whichever  is  shorter,  unless 
separated  or  reassigned  for  reasons  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  expert  or  con-  ' 
sultant  and  which  are  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary. If  the  expert  or  consultant  violates 
the  agreement,  the  money  sp)ent  by  the 
United  States  for  such  expenses  Is  recover- 
able from  the  expert  or  consultant  as  a  debt 
due  the  United  Stales. 

(e)(1)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  estab- 
lish a  plan  for— 

(A)  research  to  be  conducted  by  or 
through  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  national  research  Institutes  Into 
methods  of  biomedical  research  and  experi- 
mentation— 

(|)  which  do  not  require  the  use  of  ani- 
mals. 

(Ill  which  reduce  the  number  of  animals 
used  In  such  research:  or 

(iii)  which  produce  le.ss  pain  and  distress 
in  such  animals  than  methods  currently  in 
use: 

(B)  establishing  the  validity  and  reliabil- 
ity of  the  methods  de.scrlbed  in  subpara- 
graph (A); 

<C)  the  development  of  such  methods 
which  have  tM-en  found  to  be  valid  and  reli- 
able; and 

•(D)  the  training  of  scientists  In  the  use  of 
such  methods. 

The  plan  required  by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  prepared  not  later  than  June  1.  1984. 

i2i  The  Director  of  NIH  .shall  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  appropriate  to  convey  to 
scientists  and  others  Involved  with  research 
or  expt'rimentatlon  involving  animals  Infor 
mation  respecting  the  methods  found  to  be 
valid  and  reliable  under  paragraph  <1)(A) 

(31  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  establish 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  an 
Interagency  Coordinating  Committee  to 
assist  the  Director  of  NIH  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plan  required  by  paragraph  <  1 ). 
The  Director  of  each  national  research  in- 
stitute (or  his  designee)  shall  .serve  on  the 
Committee. 

If)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall 
'il)  advise  the  agencies  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  on  medical  applications 
of  research: 

1 2)  coordinate,  review,  and  facilitate  the 
systematic  Identification  and  e\aluatlon  of. 
clinically  relevant  information  from  re- 
search conducted  by  or  through  the  nation- 
al research  institutes: 

•i3)  promote  the  effective  transfer  of  the 
information  de.scrlbed  in  paragraph  (2)  lo 
the  health  care  community  and  to  entities 
that  require  such  information:  and 

(4)  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  In  paragraph  (3). 

(g)  The  Director  of  NIH  and  the  director 
of  any  national  research  institute  may  not 
conduct  or  support  research  or  experimen- 
tation, in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  on  a 
living    human    fetus   or   infant,    before   an 


abortion  which  the  researcher  involved 
knows  or  has  reason  to  know  Is  intended  or 
after  an  abortion,  unless  the  research  or  ex- 
perimentation is  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  probability  of  the  survival  of,  or 
ameliorating  developmental  or  congenital 
defects  in.  such  infant. 

"NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH  ADVISORY 
BOARD 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  National  Institutes  of  Health  Advisory 
Board  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  Advisory  Board').  The  Advisory 
Board  shall,  as  the  Secretary  or  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  deems  appropriate,  advise,  con- 
sult with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  or  the  Director  of  NIH  with 
respect  to  the  functions  under  section  402. 

•■(b)(1)  The  Advisory  Board  sfjall  consist 
of  not  more  than  eighteen  members.  Two 
thirds  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  from  among  the  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  the  health  and  scientific  dis- 
ciplines and  of  those  members  at  least  one 
third  shall  be  experts  in  public  health  or 
the  behavioral  or  social  sciences.  At  least 
one  third  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  from  leaders  In  the  fields 
of  public  policy,  law.  health  policy,  econom- 
ics, and  management  and  of  those  members 
one  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  general  public.  The  Advisory 
Board  shall  include  such  ex  officio  members 
as  the  Secretary  may  designate  to  assist  the 
Advisory  Board  In  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions. 

••(2)  Memt)ers  of  the  Advisory  Board  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  receive  any  compensation 
for  .service  on  the  Advisory  Board.  The 
other  memljers  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall 
receive,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board,  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  In  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Gener- 
al Schedule.  Including  traveltime. 

•(c)  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  is  four  years, 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall  stagger  the 
terms  of  the  members  first  appointed  so 
that  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  mem- 
bers' terms  will  expire  in  any  one  year.  Any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  for  an 
unexpired  term  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  A  member  may 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  the  member's 
term  until  a  successor  has  taken  office.  A 
member  who  has  been  appointed  for  a  term 
of  four  years  may  not  be  reappointed  to  the 
Advi.sory  Board  before  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  such  term  of 
office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  Advisory 
Board,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  fill  the  vacancy  not  later  than 
ninety  days  from  the  date  the  vacancy  oc- 
curred. 

•■(d)  The  chairman  of  the  Advusory  Board 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  from 
among  the  appointed  members,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  select  the  Director  of 
NIH  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Board.  The  term  of  office  of  the  chairman 
shall  be  two  years. 

■■<e)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  the  request  of 
the  Director  of  NIH.  but  at  least  three  times 
In  each  fiscal  year.  The  location  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Advisory  Board  is  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  NIH. 

(f )  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  designate  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  serve  as  the  executive  sec- 


retary of  the  Advisory  Board.  The  Director 
of  NIH  shall  make  available  to  the  Advisory 
Board  such  staff  assistants,  information, 
and  other  assistance  as  it  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  functions.  The  Director  of  NIH 
shall  provide  orientation  and  training  for 
new  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  to  pro- 
vide them  with  such  information  and  train- 
ing as  may  be  appropriate  for  their  effective 
participation  in  the  functions  of  the  Adviso- 
ry Board. 

"(g)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  the  Advi- 
sory Board  may  appoint  subcommittees 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(h)  The  Advisory  Board  may  prepare,  for 
inclusion  in  the  biennial  report  under  sec- 
tion 404,  a  biennial  report  respecting  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Advisory  Board  and  including 
its  recommendations  resi>ecting  the  pro- 
gram policies  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH. 

■'REPORT  or  DIRECTOR  OF  NIH 

•'Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  biennial 
report  which  shall  be  prepared  by  the  tJirec- 
tor  of  NIH  and  which  shall  consist  of— 

•  (1)  a  description  of  the  activities  carried 
out  through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  policies  respecting  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  such  recommendations  respecting  such 
policies  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate; 

••(2)  without  revision,  any  biennial  report 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Adviso- 
ry Board;  and 

•■(3)  the  biennial  reports  of  the  Directors 
of  each  of  the  national  research  institutes. 
The  first  report  under  this  section  shall  be 
submitted  not  later  than  the  first  November 
30  which  occurs  at  least  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  shall  relate  to  the  two-fiscal-year 
period  ending  on  the  preceding  September 
30.  I 

"CENTERS  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
OF  HEALTH  PROMOTION  AND  DISEASE  PREVEN- 
TION 

"Sec  405.  (a)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall 
establish  and  maintain  Centers  for  Re- 
search and  Demonstration  of  Health  Pro- 
motion and  Disease  Prevention  to  under- 
take research  and  demonstration  projects  in 
health  promotion,  disease  prevention,  and 
improved  methods  of  appraising  health  haz- 
ards and  risk  factors.  The  centers  shall 
serve  as  demonstration  sites  for  the  use  of 
new  and  innovative  research  in  public 
health  techniques  to  prevent  chronic  dis- 
eases. 

"(b)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall— 

""(1)  be  located  in  an  academic  health 
center  with— 
^  ""(A)  a  multidisciplinary  public  health  fac- 
*  ulty  whi(!h  has  demonstrated  working  rela- 
tionships with  relevant  groups  in  such  fields 
as  medicine,  dentistry,  nutrition,  psycholo- 
gy, nursing,  social  work,  pharmacy,  educa- 
tion, and  business; 

"(B)  graduate  training  programs  relevant 
to  disease  prevention; 

"•(C)  core  faculty  in  epidemiology,  biosta- 
tistics,  social  sciences,  behavorial  and  envi- 
ronmental health  sciences,  and  health  ad- 
ministration; 

"(D)  demonstrated  core  medical  school 
curriculum  in  disease  prevention; 

"(E)  residency  training  capability  in 
public  health  and  preventive  medicine:  and 

"(F)  such  other  qualifications  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

"(2)  conduct— 

"(A)  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion research  on  retrospective  and  longitudi- 


nally prospective  bases  in  population  groups 
and  communities; 

"(B)  demonstration  projects  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion services  to  defined  population  groups 
using,  as  appropriate,  community  outreach 
and  organization  techniques  and  other 
methods  of  educating  and  motivating  com- 
munities: and 

"(C)  evaluation  studies  on  the  efficacy  of 
its  demonstration  projects. 

"(c)  During  fiscal  year  1984  ten  centers 
shall  be  established  under  subsection  (a); 
during  fiscal  year  1985  an  additional  ten 
centers  shall  be  established  under  such  sub- 
section; and  during  fiscal  year  1986  an  addi- 
tional five  centers  shall  be  established 
under  such  subsection.  Such  centers  shall 
be  distributed  geographically  as  well  as 
within  areas  containing  a  wide  range  of  pop- 
ulation groups  which  exhibit  disease  inci- 
dences which  are  most  amenable  to  preven- 
tive intervention. 

"Part  B— General  Provisions  Respecting 

National  Research  Institutes 
"appointment  and  authority  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  national  research  institutes 

"Sec  407.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  the  Directors  of  the  other 
national  research  institutes  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  301  with  respect  to  the  human  dis- 
ease or  disorder  or  other  aspect  of  human 
health  for  which  the  institutes  were  estab- 
lished, the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  each  national  research  institute— 

"(A)  shall  encourage  and  support  re- 
search, investigations,  experiments,  demon- 
strations, and  studies  in  the  health  sciences 
related  to— 

"(i)  the  maintenance  of  health: 

"(ii)  the  detection,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  human  diseases  and  other 
disorders; 

"(iii)  the  rehabilitation  of  individuals  with 
human  diseases,  disorders,  and  disabilities; 
and 

"(iv)  the  expansion  of  knowledge  of  the 
processes  underlying  human  diseases,  disor- 
ders, and  disabilities,  the  processes  underly- 
ing the  normal  and  pathological  functioning 
of  the  body  and  its  organ  systems,  and  the 
processes  underlying  the  interactions  be- 
tween the  human  organism  and  the  environ- 
ment: 

"(B)  may,  subject  to  the  review  prescribed 
under  section  484(b)  and  advisory  council 
review  prescribed  by  section  408(a)(3)(A)(i). 
conduct  the  research,  investigations,  experi- 
ments, demonstrations,  and  studies  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A); 

"(C)  may  conduct  and  support  research 
training  (i)  for  which  fellowship  support  is 
not  provided  under  section  479,  and  (ii) 
which  is  not  residency  training  of  physi- 
cians or  other  health  professionals; 

"(D)  may  develop,  implement,  and  support 
demonstrations  and  programs  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  results  of  the  activities  of  the 
institute  to  clinical  practice  and  disease  pre- 
vention activities: 

"(E)  may  develop,  conduct,  and  support 
public  and  professional  education  and  infor- 
mation programs; 

"(F)  may  secure,  develop  and  maintain, 
distribute,  and  support  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  resources  needed  for  re- 
search: 

"(G)  may  make  available  the  facilities  of 
the  institutes  to  appropriate  entities  and  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  research  activities  and 
cooperate  with  and  assist  Federal  and  State 
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agencies  charged  with  protecting  the  public 
health: 

"(H)  may  accept  unconditional  gifts  made 
to  the  institutes  for  their  activities,  and,  in 
the  case  of  gifts  of  a  value  in  excess  of 
$50,000,  establish  suitable  memorials  to  the 
donor: 

"(I)  may  secure  for  the  institutes  consul- 
tation services  and  advice  of  persons  from 
the  United  States  or  abroad; 

"•(J)  may  use.  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
public  agencies,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor; 

"(K)  may  accept  voluntary  and  uncom- 
pensated services:  and 

•■(L)  may  perform  such  other  functions  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  needed  to 
carry  out  effectively  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
stitutes. 

The  indemnification  provisions  of  section 
2354,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  contracts  entered  into 
under  this  subsection  and  section  402(b). 

"(2)  Support  for  an  activity  or  program 
under  this  subsection  may  be  provided 
through  grants,  contracts,  and  cooperative 
agreements.  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  each  national  research  insti- 
tute— 

"(A)  may  approve  any  contract  for  re- 
sources for  research  conducted  at  or 
through  the  institute,  except  that  if  the 
total  cost  of  the  contract  to  be  approved  ex- 
ceeds $500,000  the  contract  may  be  ap- 
proved only  after  a  peer  review  group  au- 
thorized by  regulations  under  section  484 
has  recommended  approval  of  the  contract; 

"(B)  may  approve  other  contracts  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  research  or  training  only 
if  a  peer  review  group  authorized  by  regula- 
tions under  section  484  has  recommended 
approval  of  the  contracts:  and 

"(C)  may  approve  grants  and  cooperative 
agreements  under  paragraph  (1)  for  re- 
search or  training:  except  that— 

"(i)  if  the  direct  cost  of  the  grant  or  coop- 
erative agreement  to  be  approved  does  not 
exceed  $35,000,  such  grant  or  cooperative 
agreement  may  be  approved  only  after  ap- 
propriate technical  and  scientific  review  in 
accordance  with  section  484;  and 

•'(ii)  if  the  direct  cost  of  the  grant,  or  co- 
operative agreement  to  be  approved  exceeds 
$35,000,  such  grant  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment may  be  approved  only  after  appropri- 
ate technical  and  scientific  review  in  accord- 
ance with  section  484  and  recommendation 
for  approval  by  the  advisory  council  to  the 
institute. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b),  each 
Director  of  a  national  research  institute 
shall- 

"(1)  coordinate,  as  appropriate,  the  activi- 
ties of  the  institute  with  similar  programs 
of  other  public  and  private  entities;  and 

"(2)  cooperate  with  the  Directors  of  other 
national  research  institutes  in  the  develop- 
ment and  support  of  multidisciplinary  re- 
search and  research  that  involves  more  than 
one  institute. 

"(d)(1)  There  shall  be  in  each  national  re- 
search institute  (other  than  the  National 
Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences)  an  Assistant  Director  for 
Prevention  to  coordinate  and  promote  the 
programs  in  the  institute  into  the  preven- 
tion of  disease.  The  Assistant  Director  of  an 
institute  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director 
of  the  institute  from  individuals  who  be- 
cause of  their  professional  training  or  expe- 
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rience  are  experts  in  public  health  or  pre- 
ventive medicine. 

■(2)  The  Assistant  Director  for  Prevention 
shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial 
report  made  under  section  409  a  description 
of  the  prevention  activities  of  the  institute. 
including  a  description  of  the  staff  and  re- 
sources allocated  to  those  activities. 

■ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

•Sec.  408.  (a)<  1 )  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (i).  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  an 
advisory  council  for  each  national  research 
institute  which  (A)  shall  advise,  assist,  con- 
sult with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  insti 
tute  on  matters  related  to  the  activities  car- 
ried out  through  the  institute  and  the  poll 
cies  respecting  such  activities,  and  (B)  shall 
carry  out  the  special  functions  prescribed  by 
part  C. 

■(2)  Each  advisory  council  for  a  national 
research  institute  shall  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  acceptance,  in  accordance  with 
section  2101.  of  conditional  gifts  for  .study. 
investigation,  or  research  respect ing  the  dis- 
ease, diseases,  or  other  aspect  of  human 
health  with  respect  to  which  the  institute 
was  established,  for  the  acquisition  of 
grounds,  or  for  the  construction.  equippinB. 
or  maintenance  of  facilities  for  the  insti- 
tute. 

(3)  Each  advisory  council  for  a  national 
research  institute— 

(AMI)  shall  on  the  basis  of  the  materials 
provided  under  section  484'b)i2i  respectinn 
research  conducted  at  the  institute,  make 
recommendations  to  the  Director  of  the  in- 
stitute respecting  such  research; 

■(ii)  shall  review  applications  for  grants 
and  cooperative  agreements  for  research  or 
training  and  for  which  advi.sory  council  ap- 
proval is  required  under  section  407' be  2 1 
and  recommend  for  approval  applications 
for  projects  which  show  promi.se  of  makinn 
valuable  contributions  to  human  knowledge. 
and 

■(iii)  may  review  any  grant  or  cooperative 
agreement  proposed  to  be  made  or  entered 
into; 

■  <B)  may  collect  information  as  lo  studies 
which  are  being  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country  as  lo  such  dis- 
ease, diseases,  or  other  aspect  of  human 
health  by  correspondence  or  by  personal  in- 
vestigation of  such  studies,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  institute  make 
available  such  information  through  appro- 
priate publications  for  the  benefit  of  public 
and  private  health  entities  and  health  pro- 
fessions personnel  and  .scientists  and  for  the 
information  of  the  general  public;  and 

■(C)  may  appoint  sutx-ommittees  and  con- 
vene workshops  and  conferences 

"<b)(l)  Each  advi.sory  council  shall  consist 
of  ex  officio  members  and  not  more  than 
eighteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  ex  officio  members  of  an  advi.sory 
council  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Director  of  NIH.  the  Director  of  the  nation- 
al research  institute  for  which  the  council  is 
established,  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  a  medical  of- 
ficer designated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  the  designees  of  such  persons  and 
such  additional  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  advisory  council  to  effectively 
carry  out  its  functions.  The  members  of  an 
advisory  council  who  are  not  ex  officio 
members  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Two  thirds  of  the  members  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  the  health  and  scientific  disci- 
plines relevant  to  the  activities  of  the  insti- 


tute for  which  the  advisory  council  is  estab- 
lished. 

(B)  At  least  one  third  of  the  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  from 
leaders  in  each  of  the  fields  of  public  policy, 
law.  health  policy,  economics,  and  manage- 
ment and  of  those  members  at  least  one 
memt>er  appointed  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  general  public. 

Of  the  members  appointed  under  subpara- 
graph <A)  to  each  advi.sory  council,  not  less 
than  one  third  shall  be  experts  in  public 
health  or  the  behavioral  or  social  sciences. 

(2)  Memt)ers  of  an  advi.sory  council  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
Slates  shall  not  receive  any  compen.salion 
for  service  on  the  advisory  council.  The 
other  members  of  an  advi.sory  council  shall 
receive,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  ad- 
visory council,  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rale  in  effect  for  grade  GS  18  of  the  Gener- 
al Schedule,  including  traveltime. 

<ci  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  an  ad\  i.sory  council  is  four  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  for  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term  and 
the  Secretary  shall  make  appointments  to 
an  advi.sory  council  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
stagger  the  terms  of  the  members.  A 
member  may  .serve  after  the  expiration  of 
the  members  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  office  A  member  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  four  years  may  not  be 
reappointed  to  an  advisory  council  before 
two  years  from  the  date  of  expiration  of 
such  term  of  office,  II  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
the  advi.sory  council  among  the  appointed 
members,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  ap- 
pointment lo  fill  the  vacancy  within  ninety 
days  from  the  date  the  vacancy  occurs. 

<d»  The  chairman  of  an  advisory  council 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  frorr 
among  the  appointed  members,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  select  I  he  Director  of  the 
institute  for  which  the  advisory  council  is 
established  to  be  the  chairman  of  I  he  advi- 
sory council.  The  term  of  office  of  the  chair- 
man shall  be  two  years. 

M'l  The  advi.sory  council  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  ihe  re 
quest  of  tin-  Director  of  Ihe  nalional  re- 
search instiluti-  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, bill  at  least  thrive  times  each  fiscal 
year.  The  location  of  the  meetings  of  each 
advi.sory  council  is  sub.iect  lo  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  institute  for  which 
the  council  was  established. 

If)  Thf  Director  of  the  national  research 
institute  for  which  an  advisory  council  is  es- 
tablished shall  designate  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  institute  to  serve  as  the  execu- 
tive .secretary  of  ihi'  advisory  council.  The 
Director  of  such  institiile  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  advisory  council  such  staff  as 
sistants.  information,  and  other  a.ssistance 
as  It  may  require  to  carry  out  its  functions. 
The  Director  of  such  institute  shall  provide 
orientation  and  training  for  new  members 
of  the  advi.sory  council  to  provide  them  with 
such  information  and  training  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  their  effective  participation  in 
the  functions  of  the  advisory  council. 

igi  Each  advisory  council  may  prepare, 
for  inclusion  in  the  biennial  report  made 
under  section  404.  ili  comments  respecting 
the  activities  of  the  advisory  council  in  the 
fiscal  years  respecting  which  the  report  is 
prepared.  i2)  comments  on  the  progress  of 
the  naiional  research  institute  for  which  it 
was  established  in  meeting  its  objectives, 
and    (3)    recommendations    respecting    the 


future  directions  and  program  and  policy 
emphasis  of  the  institute. 

(h)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  this  section  does  not  terminate  the 
membership  of  any  advisory  council  to  a  na- 
tional research  institute  which  was  in  exist- 
ence on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Health  Research  Act  of  1983.  After  such 
date— 

■(A)  the  Secretly  shall  make  appoint- 
ments to  each  such  advisory  council  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bring  about  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable the  composition  prescribed  by  this 
section; 

•(B)  each  advisory  council  shall  organize 
Itself  in  accordance  with  this  section  and  ex- 
ercise the  functions  prescribed  by  this  sec- 
tion; and 

•■(Ci  the  Director  of  each  national  re- 
.search  institute  shall  perform  for  such  advi- 
sory council  the  functions  prescribed  by  this 
section. 

■•(2)(A)  This  section  applies  to  the  Nation- 
al Cancer  Advisory  Board,  the  advi.sory 
council  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
except  that  (i)  appointments  to  such  Board 
shall  be  made  by  the  President,  (ii)  of  the 
members  appointed  to  the  Board  not  less 
than  five  members  shall  be  individuals 
knowledgeable  in  environmental  carcino- 
genesis ( including  carcinogenesis  involving 
occupational  and  dietary  factors),  (iii)  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  .selected  by 
the  President  from  the  appointed  members 
and  shall  .serve  as  chairman  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  (iv  )  the  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  the  Secretary,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  the  Director  of  NIH.  the  chief  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  Veterans^  Administration. 
Ihe  Director  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safely  and  Health.  Ihe  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Environmen- 
tal Health  Sciences,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Commi.ssioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission or  the  designees  of  such  persons, 
and  a  medical  officer  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defease,  and  <v)  the  Board  shall 
meet  at  least  four  times  each  fi.scal  year. 

(Bi  This  section  applies  to  the  advisory 
council  to  the  National  Heart.  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute,  except  that  the  advisory 
council  hliall  meet  at  least  four  times  each 
fi.scal  year. 

BIENNIAL  REPORT 

Sec  409.  The  Director  of  each  national 
research  institute,  after  consultation  with 
the  advi.sory  council  to  the  institute,  shall 
prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial  report 
made  under  section  404  a  biennial  report 
which  shall  consist  of  a  description  of  the 
activities  and  program  policies  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  institute  in  the  fiscal  years  re- 
specting which  the  report  is  prepared  and 
the  biennial  report  made  under  section 
407<di(2i.  The  Director  of  each  institute 
shall  provide  Ihe  advisory  council  of  the  in- 
stitute an  opportunity  for  the  submission  of 
the  written  comments  referred  to  in  section 
408(gi. 

•AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

■  Sec  410.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  oth- 
erwise authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  title  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  following  amounts  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated; 

( 1 )  For  Centers  for  Research  and  Demon- 
strations of  Health  Promotion  and  Disease 
Prevention  under  section  405,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for 
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fiscal  year  1984.  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  and  125,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

■•(2)(A)  For  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
(other  than  its  programs  under  sections  413 
and  415),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,163,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
$1,221,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$1,300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 

••(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  programs  under  section  413. 
$64,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  $74,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  $84,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

••(3)(A)  For  the  National  Heart.  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute  (other  than  its  programs 
under  section  422).  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $659,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1984.  $756,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$865,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Of  the 
sums  appropriated  under  this  subsection  for 
any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  15  per  centum 
for  such  sums  shall  be  reserved  for  pro- 
grams respecting  diseases  of  the  lung  and 
not  less  than  15  per  Centum  of  such  sums 
shall  be  reserved  for  programs  respecting 
blood  diseases  and  blood  resources. 

(B)  Poir  the  programs  under  section  422, 
there  are  authorized  to  uc  appropriated 
$54,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  $62,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  September  30,  1985,  and 
$71,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

••(4)(A)  For  the  National  Diabetes  Adviso- 
ry Board  and  the.  National  Digestive  Dis- 
eases Adfisory  BoArd  and  for  the  advisory 
board  established  under  section  448,  there 
are  authorized  to  fie  appropriated  $400,000 
for  fiscal  vear  1984.  $400,000  for  fiscal  year 

1985,  and  $400,000  fpr  fiscal  year  1986. 

•■(B)  For  diabetdfi  research  and  training 
centers  urder  section  436.  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $16,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  $18,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

•(5)(A)  For  grants  for  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases  demonstration  projects 
under  section  446(a),  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  an(J  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years. 

••(B)  For  multipurpose  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases  centers  under  section' 
447.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  $18,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  $21,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

••(6)  FY)r  the  National  Diabetes  Data 
System  and  the  National  Diabetes  Informa- 
tion Clearinghouse  under  section  332  and 
the  data  system  and  clearinghouse  under 
section  444.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
$1,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$1,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

■•(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  Bum  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  its  agencies  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
which  is  5.5  percent  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  its  agencies 
to  which  this  paragraph  applies. 

•■(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  the  John  E. 
Fogarty  International  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  the  Health  Sciences,  and  the 
Office  of  Medical  Applications  of  Research. 

••(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  administrative  expenses'  means  ex- 
penses incurred  for  the  support  of  activities 
relevant  to  the  award  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  research  and  expenses  incurred 
for  the  administrative  management  and  sci- 
entific direction  of  programs  and  activities 


of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  Its 

agencies. 

"Part  C— Specific  Provisions  Respecting 

National  Research  Institutes 

"Subpart  1— National  Cancer  Institute 

"purpose  of  INSTITUTE 

"Sec  411.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  (hereinafter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Institute^)  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of  research,  training. 
health  information  dissemination,  and  relat- 
ed programs  with  respect  to  the  cause,  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of  cancer. 

••NATIONAL  CANCER  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  412.  The  national  cancer  program 
shall  consist  of  (1)  an  expanded,  intensified. 
and  coordinated  cancer  research  program 
encompassing  the  research  programs  con- 
ducted and  supported  by  the  Institute  and 
the  related  research  programs  of  the  other 
national  research  institutes  and  including 
an  expanded  and  intensified  research  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  of  cancer  caused  by 
occupational  or  environmental  exposure  to 
carcinogens,  and  (2)  the  other  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Institute. 

•'CANCER  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

••Sec.  413.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  establish  and  support  demonstration. 
education,  and  other  programs  for  the  de- 
tection, diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer  and  for  rehabilitation  and 
counseling  respecting  cancer.  Programs  es- 
tablished and  supported  under  this  section 
shall  include— 

"(1)  locally  initiated  education  and  dem- 
onstration programs  (and  regional  networks 
of  such  programs)  to  transmit  research  re- 
sults and  to  disseminate  information  re- 
specting the  detection,  diagnosis,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of  cancer  and  rehabili- 
tation and  counseling  respecting  cancer  to 
physicians  and  other  health  professionals 
who  provide  care  to  individuals  who  have 
cancer; 

••(2)  the  demonstration  of  and  the  educa- 
tion of  students  of  the  health  professions 
and  health  professionals  in— 

■•(A)  effective  methods  for  the  prevention 
and  early  detection  of  cancer  and  the  identi- 
fication of  individuals  with  a  high  risk  of  de- 
veloping cancer;  and 

••(B)  improved  methods  of  patient  referral 
to  appropriate  centers  for  early  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  cancer:  and 

"(3)  the  demonstration  of  new  methods 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  to  the 
general  public  concerning  the  prevention. 
early  detection,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
and  control  of  cancer  and  information  con- 
cerning unapproved  and  ineffective  meth- 
ods, drugs,  and  devices  for  the  diagnosis. 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of 
cancer. 

•"SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY  AND 
THE  DIRECTOR 

••Sec  414.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  shall 
establish  an  information  and  education 
center  to  collect,  identify,  analyze,  and  dis- 
seminate on  a  timely  basis,  through  publica- 
tions and  other  appropriate  means,  to 
cancer  patients  and  their  families,  physi- 
cians and  other  health  professionals,  and 
the  general  public,  information  on  cancer 
research,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment (including  information  respecting  nu- 
trition programs  for  cancer  patients  and  the 
relationship  between  nutrition  and  cancer). 
The  Director  of  the  Institute  may  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  all 
channels    for    the    dissemination    and    ex- 


change of  scientific  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion are  maintained  between  the  Institute 
and  other  scientific,  medical,  and  biomedical 
disciplines  and  organizations  nationally  and 
internationally. 

••(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  in  car- 
rying out  the  national  cancer  program- 
ed) may  establish  or  support  the  large- 
scale  production  or  distribution  of  special- 
ized biological  materials  and  other  thera- 
peutic substances  for  cancer  research  and 
set  standards  of  safety  and  care  for  persons 
using  such  materials; 

••(2)  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  support  (A)  re- 
search in  the  cancer  field  outside  the  United 
States  by  highly  qualified  foreign  nationals 
which  research  can  be  expected  to  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  American  people,  (B)  col- 
laborative research  involving  American  and 
foreign  participants,  and  (C)  the  training  of 
American  scientists  abroad  and  foreign  sci- 
entists in  the  United  States; 

•(3)  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  support  appro- 
priate programs  of  education  (including  con- 
tinuing education)  and  training; 

■■(4)  may  encourage  and  coordinate  cancer 
research  by  industrial  concerns  where  such 
concerns  evidence  a  particular  capability  for 
such  research; 

■•(5)  may  obtain  (with  the  approval  of  the 
Institute's  advisory  council  and  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  but  without  regard  to  the  limi- 
tation in  such  section  on  the  number  of 
days  or  the  period  of  such  service)  the  serv- 
ices of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  experts  or  consultants  who  have 
scientific  or  professional  qualifications; 

•■(6)(A)  may— 

••(i)  with  the  approval  of  the  Institute's 
advisory  council,  acquire  and  construct;  and 

'•(ii)  improve,  repair,  operate,  and  main- 
tain, such  laboratories,  other  research  facili- 
ties, equipment,  and  other  real  or  personal 
property  (including  patents)  as  the  Director 
deems  necessary; 

•(B)  may  make  grants  for  new  construc- 
tion or  renovation  of  facilities;  and 

■(C)  may  acquire,  without  regard  to  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1877  (40  U.S.C.  34).  by  lease 
or  otherwise  through  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
communities  located  adjacent  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years; 

■■(7)  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Insti- 
tute's advisory  council,  appoint  one  or  more 
advisory  committees  composed  of  such  pri- 
vate citizens  and  officials  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  as  he  deems  desirable 
to  advise  him  with  respect  to  his  functions; 

■■(8)  may,  subject  to  section  407(b)(2), 
enter  into  such  contracts,  leases,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  or  other  transactions,  with- 
out regard  to  section  3324  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5).  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  his  functions, 
with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  corporation,  or  education- 
al institution;  and 

■■(9)(A)  shall  prepare  and  submit,  directly 
to  the  President  for  review  and  transmittal 
to  Congress,  an  annual  budget  estimate  (in- 
cluding an  estimate  of  the  number  and  type 
of  personnel  needs  for  the  Institute)  for  the 
national  cancer  program,  after  reasonable 
opportunity  for  comment  (but  without 
change)  by  the  Secretary,  the  Director  of 
NIH,  and  the  Institute's  advisory  council; 
and  (B)  may  receive  from  the  President  and 
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the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  di- 
rectly all  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  by  the  Insti- 
tute. 

NATIONAL  CANCER  RESEARCH  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  CENTERS 

■Sec.  415.  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
under  policies  established  by  the  Director  of 
NIH  and  after  consultation  with  the  Insti- 
tutes advisory  council,  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  insli 
tutions  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  tost  of  plan 
ning.  establishing,  or  strengthening,  and 
providing  basic  operating  support  during 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986  for  al  leasl 
fifty-five  centers  for  basic  and  chnical  re 
search  into,  training  In.  and  demonstration 
of  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and 
treatment  methods  for  cancer.  Federal  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  in  support  of 
such  cooperative  agreements  may  be  u.sed 
for  '1)  construction  i  notwithstanding  any 
limitation  under  section  488).  i2i  staffing 
and  other  basic  op«Tating  costs,  including 
such  patient  care  costs  as  are  required  for 
research.  (3i  training,  including  (raining  for 
ajlied  health  professionals,  continuing  edu- 
cation for  health  professional.s  and  allied 
health  profe.ssions  personnel,  and  informa- 
tion programs  for  the  public  respecting 
cancer,  and  i4)  demonstration  purposes.  As 
used  in  this  .section,  the  term  construction 
does  not  include  the  acquisition  of  land,  and 
the  term  training'  does  not  include  research 
training  for  which  fellowship  support  may 
be  provided  under  section  479.  Support  of  a 
center  under  this  section  may  be  for  a 
period  of  not  to  e.xceed  five  years  and  such 
period  may  be  extended  by  the  Director  for 
additional  periods  of  not  more  than  five 
years  each  after  review  of  the  operations  of 
such  center  by  an  appropriate  .scientific 
review  group  established  by  the  Director. 

■  PRESIDENT'S  CANCER  PANEL 

Sec.  416  laiil)  The  Presidents  Cancer 
Panel  'hereinafter  in  this  .section  referred 
to  as  the  Panel' i  shall  be  compo.sed  of  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  who  by 
virtue  of  their  training,  experience,  and 
background  are  exceptionally  qualified  to 
appraise  the  national  cancer  program 

i2)<A>  Members  of  the  Panel  shall  be  ap 
pointed  for  three-year  terrns.  except  that 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc 
curring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term.  A  member  who  has  been  ap 
pointed  for  a  term  of  three  years  may  not 
be  reappointed  to  the  Panel  before  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
such  term  of  office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
the  Panel,  the  President  shall  make  an  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  vacancy  not  later  than 
ninety  days  from  the  date  the  vacancy  oc- 
curred. 

•(B)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Panel  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

"(C)  Members  of  the  Panel  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for 
each  day  (including  traveltime)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  m  the  actual  per 
formance  of  duties  vested  m  the  Panel. 

(3)  The  Panel  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  four 
times  a  year.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of 
the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the 
Panel,  and  the  chairman  shall  make  such 
transcript  available  to  the  public. 


"(b)  The  Panel  shall  monitor  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  the  activities  of  the 
national  cancer  program,  and  shall  report 
directly  to  the  President.  Any  delays  or 
blockages  in  rapid  execution  of  the  program 
shall  immediately  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President.  The  Panel  shall 
submit  to  the  President  periodic  progress  re- 
ports on  the  program  and  shall  submit  to 
the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Con- 
gre.s.s  an  annual  evaluation  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  program  and  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments, and  shall  submit  such  other  reports 
as  the  President  shall  direct. 

Subpart  2    National  Heart.  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute 

"PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  421  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute 
•  hereinafter  in  this  subpart  referred  to  as 
the  Institute'i  IS  the  conduct  and  support 
of  re.search.  training,  health  information 
di.s.scmination.  and  other  programs  with  rt- 
spcel  to  heart,  blood  ve.s.sel.  lung,  and  blood 
di.sfases  and  with  respect  to  the  use  of  blood 
and  blood  products  and  the  management  of 
blood  resources 

HEART.  BLOOD  VESSEL.  LUNG.  AND  BLOOD 
DISEASE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

Sec  422  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
under  policies  established  by  the  Director  of 
NIH  and  after  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  shall  establish 
programs  as  necessary  for  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  hi'alth  agencies.  State,  local, 
and  regional  public  health  agencies,  and 
nonprofit  private  health  agencies  in  the  di- 
agnosis, prevention,  and  treatment  i  includ- 
ing the  provision  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices) of  heart,  blood  ve.s.sel.  lung,  and  blood 
disea.ses.  appropriately  emphasizing  the  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  such 
diseases  of  children 

INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION 

Sec  423.  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  shall  collect, 
identify,  analy/.e.  and  dl.sseminate  on  a 
timely  basis,  through  publications  and  other 
appropriate  means,  to  patients,  families  of 
patients,  physicians  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals, and  the  general  public,  informa- 
tion on  re.search,  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  diseases,  the  maintenance  of  health  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  such  di.seases.  and 
on  the  use  of  blood  and  blood  products  and 
the  management  of  blood  resources.  In  car 
rying  out  this  section  the  Secretary  shall 
place  special  emphasis  upon  - 

il»  the  di.s.seminatlon  of  information  re- 
garding diet  and  nutrition,  environmental 
pollutants,  exerci.se.  stre.ss.  hypertension, 
cigarette  smoking,  weight  control,  and  other 
factors  affecting  the  prevention  of  arterio- 
sclerosis and  oth«T  cardiovascular  diseases 
and  of  pulmonary  and  blood  diseases,  and 

i2i  the  dissemination  of  information  de- 
signed to  encourage  children  tp  adopt 
healthful  habits  respecting  the  risk  factors 
related  to  the  prevention  of  such  diseases. 

NATIONAL  HEART,  BLOOD  VESSEL.  LUNG.  AND 
BLOOD  DISEASES  AND  BLOOD  RESOURCES  PRO- 
GRAM 

Sec  424  (ai  The  National  Heart.  Blood 
Vessel.  Lung,  and  Blood  Diseases  and  Blood 
Resources  Program  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
part referred  to  as  the  "Prograr.i'i  may  pro- 
vide for  — 

"( 1 )  investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  and  as- 
p)ects  of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
di.seases.    including   investigations   into   the 


social,  environmental,  behavioral,  nutrition- 
al biological,  and  genetic  determinants  and 
influences  involved  in  the  epidemiology,  eti- 
ology, and  prevention  of  such  diseases; 

"(2)  studies  and  research  into  the  basic  bi- 
ological processes  and  mechanisms  involved 
in  the  underlying  normal  and  abnormal 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  phenom- 
ena; 

(3)  re.search  into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices (including  computers)  used  in.  and  ap- 
proaches to.  the  diagnosis,  treatment  (in- 
cluding the  provision  of  emergency  medical 
services),  and  prevention  of  heart,  blood 
vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  patients  suffering  from  such 
diseases; 

(4)  establishment  of  programs  that  will 
focus  and  apply  scientific  and  technological 
efforts  involving  biological  physical,  and  en- 
gineering sciences  to  all  facets  of  heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases  with 
emphasis  on  refinement,  development,  and 
evaluation  of  technological  devices  that  will 
assist,  replace,  or  monitor  vital  organs  and 
improve  instrumentation  for  detection,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  those  diseases; 

(5)  establishment  of  programs  for  the 
conduct  and  direction  of  field  studies,  large- 
,scale  testing  and  evaluation,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  preventive,  diagnostic,  therapeutic, 
and  rehabilitative  approaches  to.  and  emer- 
gency medical  .services  for.  such  diseases; 

"1 6)  studies  and  research  into  blood  dis- 
eases and  blood,  and  into  the  u.se  of  blood 
for  clinical  purposes  and  all  aspects  of  the 
management  of  its  resources  in  this  country, 
including  the  collection,  preservation,  frac- 
tionation, and  distribution  of  it  and  its  prod- 
ucts; 

"(7)  the  education  (including  continuing 
education)  and  training  of  scientists,  clinical 
investigators,  and  educators,  in  fields  and 
specialties  (including  computer  .sciences) 
requisite  to  the  conduct  of  clinical  programs 
respecting  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  di.seases  and  blood  resources; 

(8)  public  and  professional  education  re- 
lating to  all  aspects  of  such  diseases,  includ- 
ing the  prevention  of  such  di.seases.  and  the 
u.se  of  blood  and  blood  products  and  the 
management  of  blood  resources; 

"(9>  establishment  of  programs  for  study 
and  research  into  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung, 
and  blood  diseases  of  children  (including 
cystic  fibrosis,  hyaline  membrane.  Cooley's 
anemia,  and  hemolytic  and  hemophilic  dis- 
eases) and  for  the  development  and  demon- 
stration of  diagnostic,  treatment,  and  pre- 
ventive approaches  to  these  diseases;  and 

"( 10)  establishment  of  programs  for  study, 
re.search,  development,  demonstrations  and 
evaluation  of  emergency  medical  services 
for  people  who  become  critically  ill  in  con- 
nection with  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  or 
blood  diseases. 

The  Program  shall  be  coordinated  with 
other  national  research  institutes  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  responsibilities  re- 
specting such  diseases  smd  shall  give  special 
emphasis  to  the  continued  development  in 
the  Institute  of  programs  related  to  the 
cau.ses  of  stroke  and  to  effective  coordina- 
tion of  such  programs  with  related  stroke 
programs  in  the  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke.  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  with 
the  advice  of  the  advisory  council  to  the  In- 
stitute, shall  revise  annually  the  plan  for 
the  Program  and  shall  carry  out  the  Pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  such  plan. 


•(b)  In  carrying  out  the  Program,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute,  under  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  of  NIH— 

••(1)  may,  after  approval  of  the  advisory 
council  to  the  Institute,  obUin  (in  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  without  regard  to  the  limi- 
tation in  such  section  on  the  nimiber  of 
days  or  the  period  of  such  service)  the  serv- 
ices of  r»t  more  than  one  hundred  experts 
or  consultants  who  have  scientific  or  profes- 
sional qualifications; 
"(2)<A)  may— 

"(i)  after  approval  of  the  advisory  council 
to  the  Institute,  acquire  and  construct,  and 
(ii)  improve,  repair,  operate,  alter,  ren- 
ovate, and  maintain, 

heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  disease 
and  blood  resource  laboratory,  research, 
training,  and  othor  facilities,  equipment, 
and  such  other  real  or  personal  property 
(including  patents)  as  the  Director  deems 
necessary;  and 

(B)  may  acquire,  without  regard  to  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1877  (40  U.S.C.  34).  by  lease 
or  otherwise,  through  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildingB  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
communities  located  adjacent  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  yeafs; 

(3)  subject  to  section  407(b)(2),  may 
enter  into  such  contracts,  leases,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  or  other  transactions,  with- 
out regard  to  section  3324  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5),  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  Director's 
functions,  with  any  public  agency,  or  with 
any  person,  firm,  association,  corporation, 
or  educational  institutions;  and 

"(4)  may  make  grants  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  entities  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  cost  of  the  care  of  patients  in  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  related  facilities  who  are  partici- 
pating in  research  projects. 

•NATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
CENTERS  FOB  HEART,  BLOOD  VESSEL,  LUNG. 
AND  BLOOD  DISEASES,  SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA, 
AND  BLOOD  RESOURCES 

Sec  425.  (a)(1)  The -Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  provide,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section «b),  for  the  development  of— 

■■(A)  \en  centers  for  b^ic  and  clinical  re- 
search Into,  training  in,  and  demonstration 
of.  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and 
treatment  methods  (including  methods  of 
providing  emergency  medical  services)  for 
he^rt  and  blood  vessel  diseases: 
.jMffi)  ten  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search Into,  training  in,  and  demonstration 
of,  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and 
treatment  methods  (including  methods  of 
providing  emergency  medical  services)  for 
lung  diseases  (including  bronchitis,  emphy- 
sema, asthma,  cystic  fibrosis,  and  other  lung 
diseases  of  children);  and 

••(C)  ten  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search into,  training  in.  and  demc^hstration 
of.  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and 
treatment  methods  (Including  methods  of 
providing  emergency  medical  services)  for 
blood  (liseases  and  research  into  blood,  in 
the  use  of  blood  products  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  blood  resources. 
The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  provide, 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b).  for  the 
development  of  ten  centers  for  basic  and 
clinical  research  into  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  sickle  cell  anemia. 

••(2)  The  centers  developed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall,  in  addition  to  being  utilized 
for  research,  training,  and  demonstrations. 


V.         he^rt 


be  utilized  for  the  following  prevention  pro- 
grams i'or  cardiovascular,  pulmonary,  and 
blood  diseases; 

"(A)  Programs  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods of  detecting  individuals  with  a  high  risk 
of  developing  cardiovascular,  pulmonary. 
and  blood  diseases. 

••(B)  Programs  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods of  intervention  against  those  factors 
which  cause  individuals  to  have  a  high  risk 
of  developing  such  diseases. 

'•(C)  Programs  to  develop  health  profes- 
sions and  allied  health  professions  person- 
nel highly  skilled  in  the  prevention  of  such 
diseases. 

••(D)  Programs  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods of  providing  emergency  medical  services 
for  persons  with  such  diseases. 

••(E)  Programs  of  continuing  education  for 
health  and  allied  health  professionals  in  the 
diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  such 
diseases  and  the  maintenance  of  health  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  such  diseases  and  in- 
formation programs  for  the  public  respect- 
ing the  prevention  and  early  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  such  diseases  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  health. 

••(3)  The  research,  training,  and  demon- 
stration activities  carried  out  through  any 
such  center  may  relate  to  any  one  or  more 
of  the  diseases  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection. 

••(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  under 
policies  established  by  the  Director  of  NIH 
and  after  consultation  with  the  advisory 
council  to  the  Institute,  may  enter  into  co- 
otJerative  agreements  with  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  institutions  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  establish- 
ing, or  strengthening,  and  providing  basic 
operating  support  for  existing  or  new  cen- 
ters for  basic  or  clinical  research  into,  train- 
ing in,  and  demonstration  of.  the  manage- 
ment of  blood  resources  and  advanced  diag- 
nostic, prevention,  and  treatment  methods 
for  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  or  blood  dis- 
eases. Funds  paid  to  centers  under  coopera- 
tive agreements  under  this  subsection  may 
be  used  for— 

■•(1)  construction  (notwithstanding  any 
limitation  under  section  488). 

■■(2)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
are  required  for  research. 

••(3)  training,  including  training  for  allied 
health  professions  personnel,  and 

••(4)  demonstration  purposes. 
Support  of  a  center  under  this  subsection 
may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years  and  such  period  may  be  extended  by 
the  Director  for  additional  periods  of  not 
more  than  five  years  each  after  review  of 
the  operations  of  such  center  by  an  appro- 
priate scientific  review  group  established  by 
the  Director. 

•■(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  con- 
struction' does  not  include  the  acquisition  of 
land;  and  the  term  training'  does  not  in- 
clude research  training  for  which  fellowship 
support  may  be  provided  under  section  479. 

"INTERAGENCY  TECHNICAL  COMMITTEE 

••Sec.  426.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish an  Interagency  Technical  Committee 
on  Heart.  Blood  Vessel.  Lung  and  Blood  Dis- 
eases and  Blood  Resources  which  shall  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  those  aspects  of 
all  Federal  health  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  diseases  and  to  blood  resources  to 
assure  the  adequacy  and  technical  sound- 
ness of  such  programs  and  activities  and  to 
provide  for  the  full  communication  and  ex- 
change of  information  necessary  to  main- 


tain   adequate    coordination    of   such    pro- 
grams and  activities. 

■•(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Committee  shall  include  representation 
from  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
whose  programs  involve  health  functions  or 
responsibilities  relevant  to  the  functions  of 
the  Committee,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

•'Subpart  3— National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases 

•PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

•Sec  431.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive 
and  Kidney  Diseases  (hereinafter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  Institute')  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of  research,  training, 
health  information  dissemination,  and  relat- 
ed programs  with  respect  to  diabetes  melli- 
tus  and  endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases, 
digestive  diseases  and  kidney  and  urologic 
diseases. 

•INFORMATION  CLEARINGHOUSES  AND  DATA 
SYSTEMS 

■Sec  432.  (a)  The  Director  shall  (1)  estab- 
lish the  National  Diabetes  Data  System  for 
the  collection,  storage,  analysis,  retrieval, 
and  dissemination  of  data  derived  from  pa- 
tient populations  with  diabetes,  including, 
where  possible,  data  involving  general  popu- 
lations for  the  purpose  of  detection  of  indi- 
viduals with  a  risk  of  developing  diabetes, 
and  (2)  establish  the  National  Diabetes  In- 
formation Clearinghouse  to  facilitate  and 
enhance  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
diabetes  on  the  part  of  health  professionals, 
patients,  and  the  public  through  the  effec- 
tive dissemination  ol  information. 

'■(b)  The  Director  shall  (1)  establish  the 
National  Digestive  Diseases  Data  System  for 
the  collection,  storage,  analysis,  retrieval, 
and  dissemination  of  data  derived  from  pa- 
tient populations  with  digestive  diseases,  in- 
cluding, where  possible,  data  involving  gen- 
eral populations  for  the  purpose  of  detec- 
tion of  individuals  with  a  risk  of  developing 
digestive  diseases,  and  (2)  establish  the  Na- 
tional Digestive  Diseases  Information  Clear- 
inghouse to  facilitate  and  enhance  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  digestive  diseases 
on  the  part  of  health  professionals,  pa- 
tients, and  the  public  through  the  effective 
dissemination  of  information, 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  (1)  establish  the 
National  Kidney  Diseases  Data  System  for 
the  collection,  storage,  analysis,  retrieval, 
and  dissemination  of  data  derived  from  pa- 
tient populations  with  kidney  diseases,  in- 
cluding, where  possible,  data  involving  gen- 
eral populations  for  the  purpose  of  detec- 
tion of  individuals  with  a  risk  of  developing 
kidney  diseases,  and  (2)  establish  the  Na- 
tional Kidney  Diseases  Information  Clear- 
inghouse to  facilitate  and  enhance  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  kidney  diseases 
on  the  part  of  health  professionals,  pa- 
tients, and  the  public  through  the  effective 
dissemination  of  information, 

"ASSOCIATE  DIRECTORS  FOR  DIABETES  AND 
DIGESTIVE  AND  KIDNEY  DISEASES 

■Sec  433.  (a)  In  the  Institute  there  shall 
be  an  Associate  Director  for  Diabetes,  an 
Associate  Director  for  Digestive  Diseases, 
and  an  Associate  Director  for  Kidney  Dis- 
eases who.  under  the  supervision  of  the  Di- 
rector, shall  be  responsible  for— 

••(1)  developing  a  coordinated  plan  (includ- 
ing recommendations  for  expenditures)  for 
each  of  the  national  research  institutes 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
with  respect  to  research  and  training  con- 
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ceming  diabetes  and  digestive  and  kidney 
diseases; 

"(2)  assessing  the  adequary  of  manage- 
ment approaches  for  the  activities  wiihin 
such  institutes  concerning  such  diseases  and 
developing  improved  approaches  if  needed: 

■■(3)  monitoring  and  reviewing  expendi 
tures  by  such  Institutes  concerning  such  dis- 
eases: and 

■■<4>  Identifying  research  opportunities 
concerning  such  diseases  and  recommending 
ways  to  utilize  such  opportunities. 
The  Director  shall  transmit  to  the  Director 
of  NIH  the  plans,  recommendations,  and  re- 
views of  the  Associate  Directors  under  para 
graphs  111  through  i4)  together  with  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  the  Di 
rector  of  the  Institute  determines  appropri- 
ate. 

(bl  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  acting 
through  the  Associate  Director  for  Kidney 
Diseases,  the  A.ssociale  Director  (or  Diges 
tive  Diseases,  and  the  A.ssociate  Director  for 
DialX'tes.  shall  — 

1 1 1  carry  out  program.-,  of  support  for  re 
search  and  training  i other  than  tramin*;  (or 
which    National    Research    Service    Awards 
may  be  made  under  section  479)  in  the  diag 
nosis,  prevention,  and  ireatmenl  of  digeslHc 
diseases    and    nutrition,    diabetes    mellitus. 
and  endocrine  and  metabolic,   kidney,   uro 
logic,   and   hematologic   diseases,    including 
support    for    training    in    medical    .schools, 
graduate  clinical  training,  graduate  (raining 
in  epidemiology,  epidemiology  studu's.  rlini 
cal  trials,  and  interdisciplinary  research  pro- 
grams: and 

(2i  establish  programs  of  evaluation, 
planning,  and  dis.semination  of  knowledge 
related  to  such  research  and  training 

INTERAGENCY  COORDINATING  COMMITTEES 

•Sec,  434,  (a»  For  the  purpose  of- 

■•(1)  l)etter  coordination  of  the  re.search 
activities  of  all  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes relating  to  diabetes  mellitus,  digestive 
diseases,  and  kidney  and  urologic  di.seases: 
and 

■  (21  coordinating  those  aspects  of  all  Fed 
eral  health  programs  and  acti\ilies  relating 
to  such  diseases  to  assure  the  adequacy  and 
technical  soundness  of  such  programs  and 
activities  and  to  proMde  for  (he  full  commii 
nication  and  exchange  of  mformaiioii  neces- 
sary to  maintain  adequate  coordination  o( 
such  programs  and  ardvides 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Diabetes 
Mellitus  Interagency  Coordinating  Commit 
lee.  a  Digestive  Diseases  Interagency  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  and  a  Kidney  and 
Urologic  Diseases  Coordinating  Committee 
(hereinafter  In  this  .section  indiMdually  re 
ferred  to  as  a  Committee  i. 

"(b)  Each  committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Directors  (or  their  designees)  of  each  of 
the  national  research  institutes  and  divi- 
sions involved  in  research  involving  (he  dis- 
eases with  respect  to  which  the  committee 
is  established,  the  Associate  Directors  of  the 
Institute  for  the  diseases  for  which  the  com- 
mittee is  established,  the  chief  medical  di- 
rector (or  the  director's  designee)  of  the 
Veterans'  Adnrjfhistralion.  and  a  medical  of 
ficcr  designated  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  shall  include  representation  from 
all  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
whose  programs  Involve  health  functions  or 
responsibilities  relevant  to  such  diseases,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  Each  commit- 
tee shall  be  chaired  by  the  Director  of  NIH 
(or  his  designee).  Each  committee  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman,  but  not 
less  often  than  four  times  a  year 

"(c)  Each  committee  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  for-^ 


"(1)  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  the  Director  of  NIH.  and 

■  (3)  the  Advisory  Board  established  under 
section  435  for  the  diseases  for  which  the 
committee  was  established, 
detailing  the  work  of  the  committee  in  the 
fi.scal  year  for  which  the  report  was  pre- 
pared in  carrying  out  the  coordinating  ac- 
tivities described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (ai.  Such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  la(er  (han  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  day  after  (he  end  of  each  fiscal 
yi'ar 

ADVISORY  BOARDS 

Sec.  435  (at  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish in  the  Institute  the  National  Diabetes 
Ad\  isory  Board,  (he  National  Digestive  Dis- 
eases AdMsory  Board,  and  the  National 
Kidney  and  Urologic  Diseases  Advl.sory 
Board  (hereinafter  in  this  .section  Individ- 
ually referred  to  as  an   Advisory  Board). 

ibi  Each  Advisory  Board  shall  be  com- 
po.sed  of  eighteen  appointed  members  and 
nonvoting,  ex  officio  members  as  follows: 

<  1 )  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 

I  A)  twelve  members  from  individuals  who 
are  .scientists,  physicians,  and  other  health 
professionals,  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  (he  UnKed  States,  and  who  repre- 
sent (he  specialties  and  disciplines  relevant 
to  (he  diseases  wKh  respec(  (o  which  (he 
Advl.sory  Board  is  established:  and 

(B)  six  members  from  (he  general  public 
who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  such 
di.seases.  including  at  least  one  member  who 
IS  a  person  who  suffiTs  from  such  a  di.scase 
and  one  member  w  ho  is  a  parent  of  a  person 
who  suffers  from  such  a  di.sea.se. 
Of  the  appointed  members  at  least  five  shall 
by  v  irtue  of  training  or  experience  be  knowl- 
edgeable in  health  education,  nursing,  data 
systems,  public  information,  or  community 
program  development 

(2)  The  following  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  each  Advisory  Board:  The  As 
sistant  Secretary  (or  Health,  the  Director  of 
NIH.  the  Director  of  (he  Nadonal  Ins(i(ute 
of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis 
eases,  (he  Director  of  the  Cen(ers  for  Dis 
ease  Con(rol.  the  chief  medical  director  of 
the  Veterans  Administration,  (he  A.ssistanl 
Secre(ary  for  Medical  Affairs  of  (he  Deparl 
men(  o(  Defense  lor  the  designees  of  such 
ex  officio  members),  (he  A.ssocia(e  Direcior 
of  (he  Nadonal  InslKiKe  of  Diabe(es  and 
Digesdve  and  Kidney  Diseases  for  the  dis 
eases  (or  which  ihi'  Board  is  established, 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  (or  the  Advisory  Board  to  carry 
out  i(s  funcdons.  In  (he  case  of  (he  Nadonal 
Diabt'tes  Advisory  Board,  the  following 
shall  also  be  ex  officio  members:  The  Direc 
(or  of  the  National  Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute,  the  Director  of  (he  Nadonal  Eye 
Insd(u(e.  (he  Director  of  (he  Nadonal  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Re- 
.sources  Administration,  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Health  Services  Administration 
(or  the  designees  of  such  ex  officio  mem- 
bers). 

(CI  Memtiers  of  an  Advisory  Board  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  serve  as  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  without  compensation  In  ad- 
dition to  that  received  In  their  regular 
public  employment.  Other  members  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  compeasation  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  each  day  (including 
traveltime)   they   are   engaged   in   the   per- 


formance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Board. 

■■(d)  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  an  Advisory  Board  is  three  years, 
except  that  no  term  of  office  may  extend 
tjeyond  the  expiration  of  the  Advisory 
Board.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy for  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A 
member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
the  member's  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  an  Advi- 
.sory  Board,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  vacancy  not  later  than 
ninety  days  from  the  date  the  vacancy  oc- 
curred. 

■■(e)  The  members  of  each  Advisory  Board 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  the  ap- 
pointed members. 

■(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  and  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  an  Advisory  Board,  provide 
(he  Advisory  Board  with  an  executive  direc- 
tor and  one  other  professional  staff 
member.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  consultation  with  and  consideration  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  provide  the  Advisory  Board  with 
such  additional  professional  staff  members, 
such  clerical  staff  members,  and  (through 
contracts  or  other  arrangements)  with  such 
administrative  support  .services  and  facili- 
ties, such  information,  and  such  services  of 
consultants,  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  for  the  Advisory  Board  to  carry 
out  i(s  functions. 

(g)  Each  Advi.sory  Board  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  request  of 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  but  not  less 
often  than  four  times  a  year. 

fli)  Each  Advisory  Board  shall— 

■  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  the  Advisory  Boards  for 
diabetes  and  digestive  diseases,  review  and 
evaluate  the  implementation  of  the  plan 
(referred  to  in  section  441)  respecting  the 
di.seases  with  respect  to  which  the  Advisory 
Board  was  established  and  periodically 
update  (he  plan  to  ensure  its  continuing  rel- 
evance: 

(2)  for  (he  purpose  of  assuring  the  most 
effective  use  and  organization  of  resources 
respecting  such  diseases,  advise  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Director  of  NIH.  the  Director  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  heads  of  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  for  the  implementa- 
tion and  revision  of  such  plan;  and 

(3)  maintain  liaison  with  other  advisory 
bodies  ri'lated  to  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  the  implementation  of  such  plan,  the  co- 
ordinating committee  for  such  diseases,  and 
with  key  non-Federal  entities  involved  in  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  control  of  such  dis- 
eases. 

(i)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  each  Ad- 
visory Board  may  establish  subcommittees, 
convene  workshops  and  conferences,  and 
collect  data.  Such  subcommittees  may  be 
compo,sed  of  Advisory  Board  meml)ers  and 
nonmember  consultants  with  expertise  in 
the  particular  area  addressed  by  such  sub- 
committees. The  subcommittees  may  hold 
such  meetings  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  activities. 

■■(J)  Each  Advisory  Board  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  for  the  Secretary  which— 

■■(1)  describes  the  Advisory  Board's  activi- 
ties in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made; 

■(2)  describes  and  evaluates  the  progress 
made  In  such  year  in  research,  treatment, 
education,  and  training  with  respect  to  the 
diseases  with  respect  to  which  the  Advisory 
Board  was  established: 
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•(3)  summarizes  and  analyzes  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
activities  rispecting  such  diseases  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is  made;  and 

"(4)  contains  the  Advisory  Board's  recom- 
mendations (if  any)  for  changes  in  the  plan 
referred  to  in  subsection  (hXl). 

"(k)  Each  Advisory  Board  shall  expire  on 
September  30,  1986, 

"(1)  The  National  Diabetes  Advisory 
Board  and  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Advisory  Board  in  existence  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Health  Research  Act 
of  1983  shall  terminate  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  Board  under  subsection 
(a).  The  Secretary  shall  make  appointmenU 
to  the  Advisory  Boards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  before  the  expiration  of 
ninety  days  after  such  date  of  enactment. 
The  members  of  the  Boards  in  existence  on 
such  date  may  be  appointed,  in  accordance 
with  subsections  (b)  and  (d).  to  the  Boards 
establishied  under  subsection  (a)  for  diabetes 
and  digestive  diseases  except  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  National  Di- 
abetes Advisory  Board  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Health  Re- 
search Alct  of  1983  shall  be  appointed  to  the 
National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board  first  es- 
tablished under  subsection  <a). 

RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  CENTERS 

Sec.  436.  (a)  Consistent  with  applicable 
recommendations  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Diabetes,  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  provide  for  the  development,  or 
substantial  expansion  of  centers  for  re- 
search and  training  in  diabetes  mellitus  and 
related  endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases. 
Each  center  developed  or  expanded  under 
this  subsection  shall  (1)  utilize  the  facilities 
of  a  sinjle  institution,  or  be  formed  from  a 
consortium  of  cooperating  institutions, 
meeting  such  research  and  training  qualifi- 
cations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and  (2)  condiict  (A)  research  in  the  di- 
agnosis and  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus 
and  related  endocrine  and  metabolic  dis- 
eases and  the  complications  resulting  from 
such  diseases.  (B)  training  programs  for 
physicians  and  allied  health  personnel  in 
current  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  such  diseases  and  complications,  and  in 
research  in  diabetes,  and  (C)  information 
programs  for  physicians  and  allied  health 
personnel  who  provide  primary  care  for  pa- 
tients with  such  diseases  or  complications.  A 
center  Biay  use  funds  provided  under  this 
subsection  to  provide  stipends  for  nurses 
and  allied  health  professionals  enrolled  in 
research  training  programs  described  in 
clause  (B). 

(b)  Consistent  with  applicable  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Digestive  Dis- 
eases Advisory  Board,  the  Director  shall 
provide  for  the  development  or  substantial 
expansion  of  centers  for  research  in  diges- 
tive diseases  and  related  functional,  congen- 
ital, metabolic  disorders,  and  normal  devel- 
opment of  the  digestive  tract.  Each  center 
developed  or  expanded  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  (1)  utilize  the  facilities  of  a  single 
institution,  or  be  formed  from  a  consortium 
of  cooperating  institutions,  meeting  such  re- 
search qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary;  (2)  develop  and  conduct 
basis  and  clinical  research  into  the  cause,  di- 
agnosis, early  detection,  prevention,  control, 
and  treatment  of  digestive  diseases  and  re- 
lated functional,  congenital,  or  metalwlic 
complications  resulting  from  such  diseases 
or  disorders,  (3)  shall  encourage  research 
into  and  programs  for  (A)  providing  infor- 
mation for  physicians  and  others  who  care 
for  patients  with  such  diseases,  disorders. 


and  complications;  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies: and  the  general  public:  (B)  model  pro- 
grams for  cost  effective  and  preventive  pa- 
tient care:  and  (C)  training  physicians  and 
scientists  in  research  on  such  diseases,  disor- 
ders, and  complications;  and  (4)  may  per- 
form research  and  participate  in  epidemio- 
logical studies  and  gathering  data  relevant 
to  digestive  diseases  and  disorders  to  dis- 
seminate to  the  health  care  profession  and 
to  the  public. 

•■(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment or  substantial  expansion  of  cen- 
ters for  research  in  kidney  and  urologic  dis- 
eases. Each  center  developed  or  expanded 
under  this  subsection  shall  ( 1 )  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities of  a  single  institution,  or  be  formed 
from  a  consortium  of  cooperating  institu- 
tions, meeting  such  research  qualifications 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  (2) 
develop  and  conduct  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search into  the  cause,  diagnosis,  early  detec- 
tion, prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of 
kidney  and  urologic  diseases,  (3)  shall  en- 
courage research  into  and  programs  for  (A) 
providing  information  by  physicians  and 
others  who  care  for  patients  with  such  dis- 
ease; patients  and  their  families:  and  the 
general  public;  (B)  model  programs  for  cost 
effective  and  preventive  patient  care;  and 
(C)  training  physicians  and  scientists  in  re- 
search on  such  diseases;  and  (4)  may  per- 
form research  and  participate  in  epidemio- 
logical studies  and  gathering  data  relevant 
to  kidney  and  urologic  disea,ses  to  dissemi- 
nate to  the  health  care  profession  and  to 
the  public. 

"(d)  Insofar  as  practicable,  centers  estab- 
lished, developed,  or  expanded  under  this 
section  should  be  geographically  dispersed 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  envi- 
ronments with  proven  research  capabilities. 
Support  of  a  center  under  this  section  may 
be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five  years 
and  such  period  may  be  extended  by  the  Di- 
rector for  additional  periods  of  not  more 
than  five  years  each  after  review  of  the  op- 
erations of  such  center  by  an  appropriate 
scientific  review  group  established  by  the 
Director. 

•ADVISORY  COUNCIL  SUBC01«MITTEES 

•Sec  437.  There  are  established  within 
the  advisory  council  of  the  Institute  ap- 
pointed under  section  408  a  subcommittee 
on  diabetes  and  endocrine  and  metabolic 
diseases,  a  subcommittee  on  digestive  dis- 
eases and  nutrition,  and  a  subcommittee  on 
kidney,  urologic.  and  hematologic  diseases. 
The  subcommittees  shall  be  composed  of 
members  of  the  advisory  council  who  are 
outstanding  in  the  diagnosis,  prevention. 
and  treatment  of  the  diseases  for  which  the 
subcommittees  are  established  and  members 
of  the  advisory  council  who  are  leaders  in 
the  fields  of  education  and  public  affairs. 
The  subcommittees  are  authorized  to  review 
applications  made  to  the  Director  for  grants 
for  research  and  training  projects  relating 
to  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  the  diseases  for  which  the  subcommittees 
are  established  and  shall  recommend  to  the 
advisory  council  those  applications  and  con- 
tracts that  the  subcommittees  determine 
will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  subcommittees  shall  also  review 
and  evaluate  the  diabetes  and  endocrine  and 
metabolic  diseases,  digestive  diseases  and 
nutrition,  and  kidney,  urologic,  and  hemato- 
logic diseases  programs  of  the  Institute  and 
recommend  to  the  advisory  council  such 
changes  in  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams as  the  subcommittees  determine  are 
necessary. 


"BIENNIAL  REPORT 

Sec  438.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial 
report  made  under  section  404  a  description 
of  the  Institute's  activities— 

•■(  1 )  under  the  current  diabetes  plan  under 
the  National  Diabetes  Mellitus  Research 
and  Education  Act;  and 

•(2)  under  the  current  digestive  diseases 
plan  formulated  under  the  Arthritis,  Diabe- 
tes, and  Digestive  Diseases  Amendments  of 
1976. 

The  description  submitted  by  the  Director 
shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the  activities 
of  the  centers  supported  under  section  436. 

•Subpart  4— National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases 

"PURPOSES  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

■Sec.  443.  (a)  The  general  purpose  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Muscu- 
loskeletal Diseases  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
part referred  to  as  the  Institute')  is  the  con- 
duct and  support  of  research,  training, 
health  Information  dissemination,  and  relat- 
ed programs  with  respect  to  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases,  including  sports- 
related  disorders,  and  skin  diseases. 

■•(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  with 
the  advice  of  its  advisory  council,  shall  de- 
velop a  plan  for  a  national  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  program  to  expand,  intensi- 
fy, and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tute respecting  the  diseases,  and  shall  carry 
out  the  program  in  accordance  with  such 
plan.  The  program  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  other  natipnal  research  institutes 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  responsibilities  re- 
specting such  diseases  and  shall,  at  least, 
provide  for— 

••(1)  investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  includ- 
ing sports-related  disorders,  primarily 
through  support  of  basic  research  and  such 
areas  as  immunology,  genetics,  biochemis- 
try, microbiology,  physiology,  bioengineer- 
ing.  and  any  other  scientific  discipline 
which  can  contribute  important  knowledge 
to  the  treatment  and  understanding  of 
these  diseases: 

■•(2)  research  into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases  and  medical  rehabilitation  of  indi- 
viduals with  such  diseases  and  disabilities: 

••(3)  research  on  the  refinement,  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  technological  de- 
vices that  will  replace  or  be  a  substitute  for 
damaged  bone,  muscle,  and  joints  and  other 
supporting  structures:  and 

•■(4)  establish  mechanisms  to  monitor  the 
causes  of  athletic  injuries  and  identify  ways 
of  preventing  such  injuries  on  scholastic 
athletic  fields. 

•■(c)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall— 

•■(1)  carry  out  programs  of  support  for  re- 
search and  training  (other  than  training  for 
which  National  Research  Service  Awards 
may  be  made  under  section  479)  in  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  (including 
medical  rehabilitation)  of  arthritis,  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases,  and  skin  diseases,  includ- 
ing support  for  training  in  medical  schools, 
graduate  clinical  training,  graduate  training 
in  epidemiology,  epidemiology  studies,  clini- 
cal trials,  and  interdisciplinary  research  pro- 
grams; and 

■(2)  establish  programs  of  evaluation, 
planning,  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
related  to  such  research  and  training. 
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'mrORItATION  CLEARINGHOUSE  AND  DATA 
SYaTEM 

Sec.  444.  The  Director  shall  <1)  establish 
the  National  Arthritis  and  Musculaskeletal 
Diseases  Data  System  for  the  collection, 
storage,  analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  data  derived  from  patient  popula- 
tions with  arthritis  Bind  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases, including,  where  possible,  data  involv- 
ing general  populations  for  the  purpo.se  of 
detection  of  individuals  with  a  risk  of  devel 
oping  such  diseases,  and  (2)  establish  the 
National  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Dis- 
eases Information  Clearinghou.se  to  facili 
tate  and  enhance  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases  on  the  part  of  health  professionals. 
patients,  and  the  public  through  the  effec- 
tive dissemination  of  information  on  such 
diseases. 

•INTERAGENCY  COORDINATING  COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  445.  <a)  For  the  purpose  of 

•(1)  better  coordination  of  the  research 
activities  of  all  the  national  research  in.sti- 
tutes  relating  to  arthritis,  skin  diseases,  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases,  including  •  sports- 
related  disorders;  and 

■<2)  coordinating  those  aspects  of  all  Fed- 
eral health  programs  and  activities  relating 
to  such  diseases  to  assure  the  adequacy  and 
technical  soundness  of  such  programs  and 
activities  and  to  provide  for  the  full  commu- 
nication and  exchange  of  information  neces 
sary  to  maintain  adequate  coordination  of 
such  programs  and  activities; 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  an  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases  Interagency 
Coordinating  Committee  and  a  Skin  Disea-se 
Interagency  Coordinating  Committee  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  individually  referred 
to  as  a  Committee). 

■(b)  Elach  Committee  shall  be  compo.sed  of 
the  Director  (or  his  designed  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  its  divisions  involved  in  research  in 
volving  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases or  skin  diseases,  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate, the  chief  medical  director  i or  the  direc- 
tor's designee)  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  a  medical  officer  designated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  shall  include 
representation  from  all  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  whose  programs  in- 
volve health  functions  or  responsibilities 
relevant  to  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Each  Committee  shall  be  chaired  by  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  (or  his  designee)  Each  Com 
mittee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chair 
man.  but  not  less  often  than  four  times  a 
year. 

"(c)  Each  Committee  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  for— 

'( 1 )  the  Secretary;  and 

"(2)  the  Director  of  NIH. 
detailing  the  work  of  the  Committee  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  wa-s  pre- 
pared in  carrying  out  the  coordinating  ac 
tivities  described  in  paragraphs  <l)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a).  Such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  day  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year. 

"ARTHRITIS  AND  MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASES 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  446.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  entities 
to  establish  and  support  projects  for  the  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  of  methods 
for  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases 
screening  and  detection  and  for  referral  for 
treatment  and  medical  rehabilitation,  and 
for  dissemination  of  information  on  these 
methods   to   the   health   and   allied   health 


professions.  Activities  under  such  projects 
shall  be  coordinated  with  (1)  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  regional  health  agencies.  (2)  cen- 
ters assisted  under  section  447.  and  (3)  the 
data   system    established    under   subsection 

(Cl. 

(b)  Projects  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude 

( 1)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  .screening  and  early  de- 
tection, referral  for  treatment,  and  diagno- 
sis of  individuals  with  a  risk  of  developing 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  disea.ses; 

(2i  programs  which  empha.size  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  for  patient  referral  from 
local  haspitals  and  physicians  to  appropri- 
ate centers  for  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment; 

<3)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved means  of  standardising  patient  data 
and  recordkeeping; 

I  4)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  inr- 
proved  methods  of  dis.semmation  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  projects  and  methods  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of 
this  subsection  to  health  and  allied  health 
professionals; 

(5 1  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im 
proved  methods  for  the  di.s.semination  to  the 
general  public  of  information  - 

(Ai  on  the  importance  of  early  detection 
of  arlhritis  and  mu.sciiloskeletal  diseases,  of 
seeking  prompt  treatment,  and  of  following 
an  appropriate  regiment;  and 

(Bi  to  discourage  the  promotion  and  u.se 
of  unapproved  and  ineffective  diagnostic, 
preventive  treatment,  and  control  methods 
for  arthritis  and  unapproved  and  ineffective 
drugs  and  devices  for  arthritis  and  mu.scu- 
loskeletal  diseases;  and 

1 6)  projects  for  the  investigation  Into  the 
epidemiology  of  all  forms  and  aspects  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  di.seases,  includ- 
ing investigations  Into  the  .social,  environ- 
mental, behavioral,  nutritional,  and  genetic 
determinants  and  influences  Involved  in  the 
epidemiology  of  such  diseases. 

ic)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
standardization  of  patient  data  and  record 
keeping  for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis, 
retrieval,  and  dis.semmation  of  such  data  In 
cooperation  with  projects  under  this  .section 
and  centers  assisted  under  section  447.  and 
other  persons  engaged  in  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal di.seases  programs. 

MULTIPI.'RPOSE  ARTHRITIS  AND 
MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASES  CENTERS 

Sec.  447.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall,  after  consultation  with  the  advi- 
sory council  to  the  Institute  and  consistent 
with  the  arthritis  plan  developed  under  sec- 
tion 443(b).  provide  for  the  development, 
modernization,  and  operation  (including 
staffing  and  other  operating  costs  such  as 
the  costs  of  patient  care  required  for  re- 
search) of  new  and  existing  centers  for  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  modern- 
ization' means  the  alteration,  remodeling, 
improvement,  expansion,  and  repair  of  ex- 
isting buildings  and  the  provision  of  equip- 
ment for  such  buildings  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  make  tliem  suitable  for  use  as  cen- 
ters described  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(b)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  — 

■'1)(A)  use  of  the  facilities  of  a  single  in- 
stitution or  a  consortium  of  cooperating  in- 


stitutions, and  (B)  meet  such  qualifications 
SIS  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(2)  conduct— 

•  (A)  basic  and  clinical  research  into  the 
cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection,  prevention, 
control,  and  treatment  of  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases  and  complications  re- 
sulting from  such  diseases,  including  re- 
search into  implantable  biomaterials  and 
biomechanical  and  other  orthopaedic  proce- 
dures and  medical  rehabilitation  of  individ- 
uals with  such  diseases; 

"(B)  training  programs  for  physicians,  sci- 
entists, and  other  health  and  allied  health 
professionals; 

"(C)  information  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  for  physicians  and  other 
health  and  allied  health  professionals  who 
provide  care  for  patients  with  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  di.seases;  and 

■(D)  programs  for  the  dissemination  to 
the  general  public  of  information  — 

li)  on  the  Importance  of  early  detection 
of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  of 
,seeking  prompt  treatment,  and  of  following 
an  appropriate  regimen;  and 

(11)  to  discourage  the  promotion  and  use 
of  unapproved  and  ineffective  diagnostic, 
preventive,  treatment,  and  control  methods 
and  unapproved  and  ineffective  drugs  and 
devices. 

A  center  may  use  funds  provided  under  sub- 
si'ction  (ai  to  provide  stipends  for  health 
professionals  enrolled  In  training  programs 
described  in  paragraph  (2)(B), 

■  IC)  Each  renter  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion may  conduct  programs  to— 

1 1 )  establish  the  effectiveness  of  new  and 
improved  methods  of  detection,  referral, 
and  diagnosis  of  Individuals  with  a  risk  of 
developing  arlhritis  and  mu.sculoskeletal 
di.seases. 

(2)  di.sseminate  the  results  of  research, 
screening,  and  other  activities,  and  develop 
means  of  isiandardlzing  patient  data  and 
recordkeet)ing.  and 

■  (3)  develop  community  consultative  .serv- 
ices to  facilitate  the  referral  of  patients  to 
centers  for  treatment. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  insofar  as  practica- 
ble, provide  for  an  equitable  geographical 
distribution  of  centers  assisted  under  this 
section.  The  Director  shall  give  appropriate 
consideration  to  the  need  for  centers  espe- 
cially suited  to  meeting  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren affected  by  arthritis. 

(el  Support  of  a  center  under  this  section 
may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years  and  such  period  may  be  extended  by 
the  Director  for  additional  periods  of  not 
more  than  five  years  each  after  review  of 
the  operations  of  such  center  by  an  appro- 
priate scientific  review  group  establishecJ  by 
the  Director. 

"ADVISORY  BOARD 

"Sec.  448.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish in  the  Institute  the  National  Arthritis 
Advisory  Board  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  Advi.sory  Board). 

•<b)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  be  com- 
po.sed of  eighteen  appointed  members  and 
nonvoting,  ex  officio  members  as  follows: 

■  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  appoint— 

"(A)  twelve  members  from  individuals  who 
are  scientists,  physicians,  and  other  health 
professionals,  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  and  who  repre- 
.sent  the  specialties  and  disciplines  relevant 
to  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and 
skin  diseases;  and 

"(B)  six  members  from  the  general  public 
who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  such 
di.seases.  including  at  least  one  member  who 
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Is  a  person  who  suffers  from  such  a  disease 
and  one  member  who  is  a  parent  of  a  person . 
who  suffers  from  such  a  disease. 
Of  the  appointed  members  at  least  five  shall 
by    virtue    of    training    or    experience    be 
knowledgeable  in  health  education,  nursing,  . 
data  systems,  public  information,  or  commu- 
nity program  development. 

•■<2)  The  following  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board:  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  the  Director  of 
NIH.  the  Director  of  the  Nationtil  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases, 
the  Director  of  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, the  chief  medical  director  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  the  Assistant  Secretary  . 
for  Medical  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (or  the  designees  of  such  ex  officio 
members),  such  other  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  for  the  Advisory  Board  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

•■(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  wno 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  serve  as  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  without  compensation  in  ad- 
dition to  that  received  in  their  regular 
public  employment.  Other  members  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  . 
annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  each  day  (including 
traveHime)  they  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Board. 

(dl  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  is  three. 
years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy for  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A 
member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of- 
the  member's  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Advi- 
sory Board,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  vacancy  not  later  than 
ninetv  days  from-  the  date  the  vacancy  oc- 
curred. 

"(c>  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  the  ap- 
pointed members. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion Mth  and  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Board,  provide 
the  Advisory  Board  with  an  executive  direc- 
tor Bnd  one  other  professional  staff 
member.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  consultation  with  and  consideration  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  provide  the  Advisory  Board  with 
such  additional  professional  staff  members, 
such  clerical  staff  members,  and  (through 
contracts  or  other  arrangements)  with  such 
administrative  support  services  and  facili- 
ties, juch  information,  and  such  services  of 
consi4ltants,  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  for  the  Advisory  Board  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

"(g)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  request  of  the 
Director  of  the  Institute,  but  not  less  often 
than  four  times  a  year. 

•(h)  The  Advisory  Board  shan- 
't!) review  and  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion Of  the  plan  under  section  443  and  peri- 
odically update  the  plan  to  ensure  its  con- 
tinuiog  relevance; 

■(2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  most 
effective  use  and  organization  of  resources 
respecting  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases and  skin  diseases,  advise  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Director  of  NIH,  the  Director  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  heads  of  other  appro- 


priate Federal  agencies  for  the  implementa- 
tion and  revision  of  such  plan;  and 

•■(3).  maintain  liaison  with  other  advisory 
bodies  related  to  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  the  implementation  of  such  plan,  the  co- 
ordinating committee  for  such  diseases,  and 
with  key  non-Federal  entities  involved 
in    activities       affecting       the       control 

'  of     such  diseases. 

•■(i)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the  Advi- 

'sory   Board   may   establish   subcommittees. 

'convene  workshops  and  conferences,  and 
collect  data.  Such  subcommittees  may  be 
composed  of  Advisory  Board  members  and 

^onmember  consultants  with  expertise  in 
the  particular  area  addressed  by  such  sub- 
committees; The  subcommittees  may  hold 
such  meetings  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  activities. 
•  ■•(j).The  Advisory  Board  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  for  the  Secretary  which— 
"(1)  describes  the  Advisory  Board's  activi- 

•ties  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 

•  made:- 

"(2)  describes  and  ^evaluates  the  progress 
made  in  such  year  in  research,  treatment, 
education,  and  training  with  respect  to  ar- 
thritis, musculoskeletal  diseases,  and  skin 
diseases;    . 

•'(3)  summarizes  and  anal.vzes  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
activities  respecting  such  diseases  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is  made;  and 
"(4)  contains  the  Advisory  Board's  recom- 
mendations (if  any)  for  changes  in  the  plan 
"referred  to  in  subsection  (h)(1). 

•••(k)  The  National  Arthritis  Advisory 
Board  in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Health  Research  Act  of  1983 
shall  terminate  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  such  date.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
appointn>ents  to  the  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  before  the  expi- 

'  ration  of  such  days.  The  members  of  the 
Board  in  existence  on  such  date  may  be  ap- 
pointed, in  accordance  w"ith  subsections  (b) 
arid  (d).  to  the  Board  established  under  sub- 
section (a).    '■   ■ 

"BIENNIAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  449.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial 
report  made  under  section  404  a  description 
of  the  Institute's  activities  under  the  plan 
developed  under  section  443(b).  The  descrip- 
■  tion  submitted  by  the  Director  shall  include 
an  evaluation  of  the  activities  of  the  centers 
supported  under  section  447. 

"Subpart  5— National  Institute  on  Aging 

"PURPOSE  OF  the  INSTITUTE 

"Sec  451.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  (hereinafter  in 
this  subpart  referred  to  as  the  Institute')  is 
the  conduct  and  support  of  biomedical, 
social,  and  behavioral  research,  training. 
'  health  information  dissemination,  and  relat- 
ed lirograms  with  respect  to  the  aging  proc- 
ess and  the  diseases  and  other  special  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  aged. 

■•SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

•Sec  452.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  training 
responsibilities  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  for  health  and  allied  health  professions 
personnel,  the  Secretary  shall  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  insure  the  education  and 
training  of  adequate  numbers  of  allied 
health,  nursing,  and  paramedical  personnel 
in  the  field  of  health  care  for  the  aged. 

••(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute,  conduct  scientific 
studies  to  measure  the  impact  on  the  biolog- 
ical, medical,  and  psychological  aspects  of 
aging  of  programs  and  activities  assisted  or 


conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

••(c)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
carry  out  public  information  and  education 
programs  designed  to  disseminate  as  widely 
as  possible  the  findings  of  Institute-spon- 
sored and  other  relevant  aging  research  and 
studies  and  other  information  about  the 
process  of  aging  which  may  assist  elderly 
and  near-elderly  persons  in  dealing  with, 
and  all  Americans  in  understanding,  the 
problems  and  processes  associated  with 
growing  older. 

"ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  CENTERS 

"Sec  453.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  provide,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b).  for  the  development  of  centers 
for  basic  and  (^nical  research  into,  training 
in.  and  demonstration  of.  advanced  diagnos- 
tic, prevention,  and  treatment  methods  (in- 
cluding methods  of  providing  emergency 
medical  services)  for  Alzheimer's  disease. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  th^  Institute,  under 
policies  established  by  the  Director  of  NIH 
and  after  consultation  with  the  advisory 
council  to  the  Institute,  may  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  with  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  institutions  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  establish- 
ing, or  strengthening,  and  providing  basic 
operating  support  for  existing  or  new  cen- 
ters for  basic  or  clinical  research  into,  train- 
ing in.  and  demonstration  of  advanced  diag- 
nostic, prevention,  and  treatment  methods 
for  Alzheimer's  disease.  Funds  paid  to  cen- 
ters under  cooperative  agreements  under 
this  subsection  may  be  useci  for— 

"(1)  construction  (notwithstanding  any 
limitation  under  section  488); 

"(2)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
are  required  for  research; 

"(3)  training,  including  training  for  allied 
health  professions  personnel;  and 

"(4)  demonstration  purposes. 
Support  of  a  center  under  this  subsection 
may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years  and  such  period  may  be  extended  by 
the  Director  for  additional  periods  of  not 
more  than  five  years  each  after  review  of 
the  operations  of  such  center  by  an  appro- 
priate .scientific  review  group  established  by 
the  Director. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  con- 
struction' does  not  include  the  acquisition  of 
land;  and  the  term  training'  does  not  in- 
clude research  training  for  which  fellowship 
support  may  be  provided  under  section  479. 

"Subpart  6— National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases 

"PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

"Sec  455.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases  is  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search, training,  health  information  dis- 
semination, and  related  programs  with  re- 
spect to  allergic  and  immunologic  diseases 
and  disorders  and  infectious  diseases. 

"Subpart  7— National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  puman  Development 

"PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

"Sec  457.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  (hereinafter  in  this  subpart 
referred  to  as  the  Institute')  is  the  conduct 
and  support  of  research,  training,  health  in- 
formation dissemination,  and  related  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  maternal  health, 
child  health,  mental  retardation,  human 
growth  and  development,  including  prenatal 
development,  population  research,  and  spe- 
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cial  health  problems  and  requirements  of 
mothers  and  children. 

"SUDOCN  INFANT  DEATH  SYNDROME 

•Sec.  458.  The  Secretary  shall,  through 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  conduct  and 
support  research  which  specifically  relates 
to  sudden  infant  death  syndrome 

"MENTAL  RETARDATION  RESEARCH  CENTERS 

"Sec  459.  The  Secretary  .shall,  through 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  make  grants 
for  research  and  related  activities  into  the 
causes,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  mental 
retardation.  The  Secretary  shall  give  spt-cial 
consideration  to  applications  under  this  sec 
tion  submitted  by  centers  which  were  con- 
structed under  part  D  of  title  VII  of  thi.s  Act 
added  by  section  101  of  Public  Law  88  164 
and  which  are  engaged  in  such  re.search  or 
activities. 

"RESEARCH  ON  LUPUS  ERYTHEMATOSUS 

■"Sec.  460.  (ai  The  Secretary  shall  eslab 
lish  in  the  Institute  a  Lupus  Erythematosus 
Coordinating  Committee  to  plan,  develop. 
coordinate,  and  implement  comprehensive 
Federal  initiatives  in  rest-arch  on  Lupus 
Erythematosus. 

■•(b)(1)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of- 

"(A)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Communicative  Disorders, 
and  Stroke: 

"(B)  the  Director  or  designee  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases; 

"(C)  the  Director  or  designee  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Mu.sculos- 
keletal  Diseases; 

"(D)  the  Director  or  designee  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development; 

■■(E)  the  Director  or  designee  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  General  Medical  Scien- 
ces; 

■■(F)  the  Director  or  designee  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Ins-titute; 

■■(G)  the  National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases;  and 

"(H)  the  Director  or  designee  of  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control. 

■■(2)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least 
four  times  a  year.  The  Secretary  shall  desig 
nate  the  Chairman  from  the  repre.sentatives 
of  the  Committee  selected  under  paragraph 
(1).  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  designa 
tion  .so  that  a  representative  from  each 
agency  referred  to  in  paragraph  'li  will 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The 
Chairman  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

"(c)  The  Committee  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  for  Congress  on  its  activities. 
The  report  shall  include  a  description  of  re 
search  projects  on  Lupus  Erythematosus 
conducted  or  supported  by  Federal  agencies 
in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  each  such 
project,  the  amounts  expended  for  each 
such  project,  and  an  identification  of  the 
entity  which  conducted  the  research  under 
each  such  project.  Such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  day  after  the  end  of  each  fi.scal 
year. 

"Subpart  8— National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research 

"PURPOSE  or  INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  4<h.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of  research,  training. 
health  information  dissemination,  and  relat- 
ed programs  with  respect  to  the  cause,  pre- 
vention, and  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  dental  diseases  arid  conditions. 


"Subpart  9— National  Eye  Institute 

"PURPOSE  or  INSTITUTE 

"Sec  463.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
part referred  to  as  the  "Institute")  is  the  con- 
duct and  support  of  research,  training, 
health  information  dissemination,  and  relat- 
ed programs  with  respect  to  blinding  eye 
diseases,  visual  disorders,  mechanisms  of 
visual  function,  preservation  of  sight,  and 
the  special  health  problems  and  require- 
ments of  the  blind.  The  Secretary  may. 
through  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  carry 
out  a  program  of  grants  for  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  vision  research  facilities. 

Subpart  10-National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  465.  The  general  purpo.se  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  and  Commu- 
nicative Disorders  and  Stroke  is  the  conduct 
and  support  of  research,  training,  health  in- 
formation di.ssemination.  and  related  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  neurological  di.sease 
and  disorder,  stroke,  and  disorders  of 
human  communication. 

SPINAL  CORD  RECENKRATION  RESEARCH 

Sec.  466.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  conduct  and  support  re.search  into 
spinal  cord  regeneration. 

8IOENGINEERING  RESEARCH 

Sec  467.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  make  grants  or  enter  into  contracts  for 
re.search  on  the  means  to  overcome  paraly 
sis  of  the  extremities  through  electrical 
stimulation  and  the  u.se  of  computers. 

Subpart  11     National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences 

"PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

Sec  469.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences 
IS    the    conduct    and    support    of    re.search. 
training,  and.  as  appropriate,  health  Infor- 
mation dissemination,  and  related  programs 
with  respect  to  general  or  basic  medical  .sci- 
ences and  related  natural  or  behavioral  sci 
ences   which    have   significance    for   two   or 
more  other  national   research   institutes  or 
are  outside  the  general  area  of  responsibil- 
ity of  any  other  national  re.search  institute 
Subpart  12  -National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

Sec  471.  The  general  purpo.se  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  is  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
.search. training,  health  information  dis- 
semination, and  related  programs  with  re- 
spect to  factors  in  the  environment  that 
affect  human  health,  directly  or  indirectly. 
"Subpart  13     National  Institute  of  Nursing 

purpose  of  THE  INSTITUTE 

Sec  473  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Nursing  (hereinafter  in 
this  subpart  referred  to  as  the  Institute')  Is 
the  conduct  and  support  of.  and  di.ssemina- 
tion of  information  respecting,  basic  and 
clinical  research,  training,  and  related  pro- 
grams in  nursing. 

"SPECIFIC  AUTHORITIES 

Sec  474.  (a)  The  Chief  Nursing  Officer 
of  the  Veteran  s  Administration  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Nursing  of  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  advi- 
sory council  to  the  Institute  appointed 
under  section  408.  Of  the  members  appoint- 
ed  to   the   advisory   council   under  section 


408(b)(1)(A),  seven  shall  be  professional 
nurses  who  are  recognized  experts  in  the 
area  of  clinical  practice,  education,  or  re- 
search. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  section  473.  the  Director 
of  the  Institute,  may  provide  research  train- 
ing and  instruction  and  establish  research 
traineeships  and  fellowships,  in  the  Insti- 
tute and  other  nonprofit  institutions,  in  the 
study  and  investigation  of  the  prevention  of 
di.sease.  health  promotion,  and  the  nursing 
care  of  individuals  with  and  the  families  of 
individuals  with  acute  and  chronic  illnesses. 
The  Director  of  the  Institute  may  provide 
individuals  receiving  such  training  and  in- 
struction or  such  traineeships  or  fellowships 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances  (includ- 
ing amounts  for  travel  and  subsistence  and 
dependency  allowances)  as  the  Director 
deems  necessary.  The  Director  may  make 
grants  to  nonprofit  institutions  to  provide 
such  training  and  instruction  and  trainee- 
ships  and  fellowships.'. 

"Part  D— Other  Agencies  of  NIH 

"DIVISION  OF  research  RESOURCES 

Sec  475.  The  general  purposes  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Re.search  Resources  is  to  strength- 
en and  enhance  the  research  environments 
of  entities  engaged  in  health-related  re- 
search by  developing  and  supporting  essen- 
tial research  resources; 

"JOHN  E.  FOCARTY  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
ADVANCED  STUDY  IN  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

Sec  476.  The  general  purpose  of  the 
John  E.  Fogarty  International  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Health  Sciences  is 
to- 

il>  facilitate  the  assembly  of  .scientists 
and  others  in  the  biomedical,  behavioral, 
and  related  fields  for  di.scu.ssion.  study,  and 
re.search  relating  to  the  development  of 
health  science  internationally; 

"1 2 1  provide  research  programs,  confer- 
ences, and  .seminars  to  further  international 
cooperation  and  collaboration  in  the  life  .sci- 
ences; 

"(3 1  provide  posldoctorate  fellowships  for 
research  training  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  and  promote  exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  senior 
scientists; 

"<4)  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  concerned  with 
the  health  sciences  internationally,  and 

"(5i  .serve  as  the  focus  for  foreign  visitors 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"Part  E— Awards  and  Training 

"national  research  service  awards 

Sec  479.  (a)(  1 )  The  St^retary  shall— 

"(A)  provide  National  Research  Service 
Awards  for— 

""'i)  biomedical  and  behavioral  research  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  and  under  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Institute  of  Nursing, 
in  matters  relating  to  the  cause,  diagnosis, 
prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  or 
other  health  problems  to  which  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Institutes  and  Administration  are 
directed; 

"(ii)  training  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  at  the  Administrations  of  indi- 
viduals to  undertake  such  research; 

(iii)  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
at  public  and  nonprofit  private  institutions; 
and 

(iv)  pre  and  post-doctoral  training  at 
pgblic  and  private  institutions  of  individuals 
to  undertake  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
.search; and 
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"(B)  make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
private  institutions  to  enable  such  institu- 
tions to  make  individuals  selected  by  them 
National  Research  Service  Awards  for  re- 
search (and  training  to  undertake  biomedi- 
cal and  behavioral  research)  in  the  matters 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)(i). 
A  reference  in  this  subsection  to  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  or  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
shall  be  considered  to  include  the  institutes, 
agencies,  divisions,  and  bureaus  included  in 
the  Institutes  or  under  the  Administration, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  National  Research  Service  Awards 
may  not  be  used  to  support  residency  train- 
ing of  physicians  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals. 

(3)  In  awarding  National  Research  Serv- 
ice Awards  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  tike  account  of  the  Nation's  overall 
need  for  biomedical  research  personnel  by 
giving  special  consideration  to  physicians 
who  agree  to  undertake  a  minimum  of  two 
years  of  biomedical  research. 

(b)(1)  No  National  Research  Service 
Award  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  any 
individual  unless— 

(A)  the  individual  has  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  an  application  therefor  and  the 
Secretary  has  approved  the  application: 

(B)  the  individual  provides,  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe,  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  individual  will  meet 
the  senice  requirement  of  subsection  (c)(1); 
and 

■(C)  in  the  case  of  a  National  Research 
Service  Award  for  a  purpose  described  in 
subsecBion  (a)(l)(A)(iii).  the  individual  has 
been  sponsored  (in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  require)  by  the  in- 
stitution at  which  the  research  or  training 
under  the  award  will  be  conducted. 
An  application  for  an  award  shall  be  in  such 
form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

(2)  The  making  of  grants  under  subsec- 
tion'(a)(l)(B )  for  National  Research  Service 
Awards  shall  be  subject  to  review  and  ap- 
proval by  the  appropriate  advisory  councils 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (A)  whose  activities  relate 
to  the  research  or  training  under  the 
awards,  or  (B)  for  the  entity  at  which  such 
research  or  training  will  be  conducted. 

■  (3)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(B)  unless  an  application  therefor 
has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  other  than  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection.  National  Research 
Service  Awards  made  under  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)(1)(B)  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe. 

■•(4)  The  period  of  any  National  Research 
Service  Awards  made  to  any  individual 
under  subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed— 

■(A)  five  years  in  the  aggregate  for  pre- 
doctortil  training:  and 

■•(B)  three  years  in  the  aggregate  for  post- 
doctoml  training, 

unless  the  Secretary  for  good  cause  shown 
waives  the  application  of  such  limit  to  such 
individual. 

"(5)  National  Research  Service  Awards 
shall  provide  for  such  stipends,  tuition,  fees, 
and  allowances  (including  travel  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  and  dependency  allowances). 


adjusted  periodically  to  reflect  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living,  for  the  recipients  of  the 
awards  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary. A  National  Research  Service  Award 
made  to  an  individual  for  research  or  re- 
search training  at  a  non-Federal  public  or 
nonprofit  private  institution  shall  also  pro- 
vide for  payments  to  be  made  to  the  institu- 
tion for  the  cost  of  support  services  (includ- 
ing the  cost  of  faculty  salaries,  supplies, 
equipment,  general  research  support,  and 
related  items)  provided  such  individual  by 
such  institution.  The  amount  of  any  such 
payments  to  any  institution  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  shall  bear  a 
direct  relationship  to  the  reasonable  costs 
of  the  institution  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining the' quality  of  its  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research  and  training  programs. 

■■(c)(1)  Each  individual  who  is  awarded  a 
National  Research  Service  Award  (other 
than  an  individual  who  is  a  pre-baccalaure- 
ate  student  who  is  awarded  a  National  Re- 
search Service  Award  for  research  training) 
shall,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3). 
engage  in  health  research  or  teaching  or 
any  combination  thereof  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  patterns  of  academic 
employment,  for  a  period  computed  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2). 

■■(2)  For  each  month  for  which  an  individ- 
ual receives  a  National  Research  Service 
Award  which  is  made  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  twelve  months,  such  individual  shall 
engage  in  one  month  of  health  research  or 
teaching  or  any  combination  thereof  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  usual  patterns  of 
academic  employment. 

■■(3)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  complied  with  by  any  individual  to 
whom  it  applies  within  such  reasonable 
period  of  time,  after  the  completion  of  such 
individual's  award,  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  pre.scribe.  The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  the  type  of  research 
and  teaching  in  which  an  individual  may 
engage  to  comply  with  such  requirement 
and  such  other  requirements  respecting  re- 
search and  teaching  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

■■(4)(A)  If  any  individual  to  whom  the  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (1)  is  applicable 
fails,  within  the  period  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (3).  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ments, the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  such  individual  an  amount  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  formula— 

A  =  <t>  (t-s) 
t 
in  which  A'  is  the  amount  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  recover;  "<*'  is  the  sum  of 
the  total  amount  paid  under  one  or  more 
National  Research  Service  Awards  to  such 
individual:  ■f  is  the  total  number  of  months 
in  such  individual's  service  obligation;  and 
•s'  is  the  number  of  months  of  such  obliga- 
tion served  by  him  in  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Any  amount  which  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  recover  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall,  within  the  three-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  the  United  States  be- 
comes entitled  to  recover  such  amount,  be 
paid  to  the  United  States.  Until  any  amount 
due  the  United  States  under  subparagraph 
(A)  on  account  of  any  National  Research 
Service  Award  is  paid,  there  shall  accrue  to 
the  United  States  interest  on  such  amount 
at  a  rale  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  after  taking  into  consideration  pri- 
vate consumer  rates  of  interest  prevailing 
on  the  date  the  United  States  becomes  enti- 
tled to  such  amount. 


■•(5)(A)  Any  obligation  of  any  individual 
under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  canceled  upon 
the  death  of  such  individual. 

■■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
such  obligation  applicable  to  any  individual 
whenever  compliance  by  such  individual  is 
impossible  or  would  involve  substantial 
hardship  to  such  individual  or  would  be 
against  equity  and  good  conscience. 

■■(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  make  payments  under  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards  and  under  grants  for 
such  awards  $191,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  $220,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
$251,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Of  the 
sums  appropriated  under  this  subsection, 
not  less  than  15  per  centum  shall  be  made 
available  for  payments  under  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  and  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  grants  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B) 
for  National  Research  Service  Awards.  In 
any  fiscal  year  not  more  than  4  per  centum 
of  the  amount  obligated  to  be  expended 
under  this  section  may  be  obligated  for  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Awards  for  periods 
of  three  months  or  less. 

■VISITING  SCIENTIST  AWARDS 

■Sec  480.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
awards  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  Visiting  Scientist  Awards')  to  out- 
standing scientists  who  agree  to  serve  as  vis- 
iting scientists  at  institutions  of  postsecond- 
ary  education  which  have  significant  enroll- 
ments of  disadvantaged  students.  Visiting 
Scientist  Awards  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  enable  the  faculty  and  students  of 
such  institutions  to  draw  upon  the  special 
talents  of  scientists  from  other  institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  guidance, 
advice,  and  instruction  with  regard  to  re- 
search, teaching,  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment in  the  biomedical  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences and  such  other  aspects  of  these  sci- 
ences as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  appropri- 
ate. 

■(b)  The  amount  of  each  Visiting  Scientist 
Award  shall  include  such  sum  as  shall  be 
commensurate  with  the  salary  or  remunera- 
tion which  the  individual  receiving  the 
award  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  institution  with  which  the  individ- 
ual has.  or  had,  a  permanent  or  immediately 
prior  affiliation.  Eligibility  for  and  terms  of 
Visiting  Scientist  Awards  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

■studies  RESPECTING  BIOMEDICAL  AND 
BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH  PERSONNEL 

•Sec  481.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b),  arrange  for 
the  conduct  of  a  continuing  study  to— 

••(1)  establish  (A)  the  Nation's  overall 
need  for  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
personnel,  (B)  the  subject  areas  in  which 
such  personnel  are  needed  and  the  numl>er 
of  such  personnel  needed  in  each  such  area, 
and  (C)  the  kinds  and  extent  of  training 
which  should  be  provided  such  personnel: 

"(2)  assess  (A)  current  training  programs 
available  for  the  training  of  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  personnel  which  are 
conducted  under  this  Act,  at  or  through  na- 
tional research  institutes  under  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  and  institutes  under 
the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  (B)  other  cur- 
rent training  programs  available  for  the 
training  of  such  personnel: 
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"(3)  identify  the  kinds  of  research  posi- 
tions available  to  and  held  by  individuals 
completing  such  programs; 

••(4)  determine,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
whether  the  programs  referred  to  in  clause 
(B)  of  paragraph  (2)  would  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  if  the  programs  referred  to  in  clause  (At 
of  paragraph  (2)  were  terminated:  and 

■  <5)  determine  what  modifications  in  the 
programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  are 
required  to  meet  the  needs  established 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

■■(bxl)  The  Secretary  shall  request  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct 
the  study  required  by  subsection  la)  under 
an  arrangement  under  which  the  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  Academy  in  con 
ducting  such  study  will  t>e  paid  by  the  S<'c- 
retary.  If  the  National  Academy  of  Science.s 
is  willing  to  do  so.  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  such  an  arrangement  with  such  Acade- 
my for  the  conduct  of  such  study. 

■(2)  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
is  unwilling  to  conduct  such  study  under 
such  an  arrangement,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  a  similar  arranKemenl  with 
other  appropriate  nonprofit  private  groups 
or  associations  under  which  such  groups  or 
associations  will  conduct  such  study  and 
prepare  and  submit  the  reports  thereon  as 
provided  in  subsection  <ci. 

(3)  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  or 
other  group  or  association  conducling  the 
study  required  by  subsection  'a)  shall  con- 
duct such  study  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH 

■(c)  A  report  on  the  results  of  .such  study 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  at  least  once  every  two  years. 

Part  F— General  Provisions 

"institutional  review  boards:  ethics 
guidance  program 

•Sec.  483.  lai  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu 
lation  require  that  each  entity  which  ap 
plies  for  a  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 
agreement  under  this  Act  for  any  project  or 
program  which  involves  the  conduct  of  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research  involving 
human  subjects  submit  in  or  with  its  appll 
cation  for  such  grant,  contract,  or  coopera 
tive  agreement  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  it  has  established  <in  ac 
cordance  with  regulations  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe)  a  board  ito  be  known  as 
an  Institutional  Review  Board' i  to  reviev* 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  involv- 
ing human  subjects  conducted  at  or  sup- 
ported by  such  entity  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  human  subjects  of  such  re 
search. 

•■<b)  The  Secretary  shan- 
't 1)  establish  a  program  within  the  De- 
partment under  which  requests  for  clanfica 
tion  and  guidance  with  respect  to  ethical 
issues  raised  in  connection  with  biomedical 
or  behavioral  research  involving  human  sub 
jects  are  responded  to  promptly  and  appro- 
priately, and 

■■(2)  a  process  for  the  prompt  and  appro 
priate  response  to  information  provided  the 
Director  of  NIH  respecting  incidences  of  vio- 
lations of  the  rights  of  human  subjects  of 
research  for  which  funds  have  been  made 
available  under  this  Act.  The  process  shall 
include  procedures  for  the  receiving  of  re- 
ports of  such  information  from  recipients  of 
funds  under  this  Act  and  taking  appropriate 
action  with  respect  to  such  violations. 


"PEER  REVIEW 

"Sec.  484.  (axi)  The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  NIH.  and 
shall  by  regulation  require  appropriate 
technical  and  scientific  peer  review  of— 

(A)  applications  made  for  grants  and  co- 
operative agreements  under  this  Act  for  bio- 
medical and  t>ehavioral  re.search:  and 

(B)  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
and  development  contracts  to  be  adminis- 
tered through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

■  (2)  Regulation.s  promulgated  under  para- 
graph III  shall  require  that  the  review  of 
grants,  contracts,  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments required  by  the  regulations  be  con- 
ducted— 

'A)  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
system  for  .scientific  peer  review  applicable 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Health 
Research  Act  of  1983  to  grants  under  this 
Act  for  biomedical  and  behavioral  research: 
and 

(B)  to  the  extent  practical,  by  peer 
review  groups  performing  such  review  on  or 
before  such  date. 

"(3)  The  members  of  any  peer  review 
group  established  under  such  regulations 
shall  be  individuals  who  by  virtue  of  their 
training  or  experience  are  eminently  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  review  functions  of  the 
group  and  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
members  of  any  peer  review  group  estab- 
lished under  such  regulations  shall  be  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  Slates. 

ibi  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  establish 
procedures  for  periodic,  technical,  and  .scleii 
tific  peer  review  of  re.search  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Such  procedures  shall 
require  thai  — 

'I  I  the  reviewing  entity  be  provided  a 
written  description  ofithe  research  to  be  re- 
viewed: and 

'2i  the  reviewing  entity  provide  the  advi- 
sory council  o"f  the  national  research  insti 
tiite  involved  with  such  description  and  the 
results  of  the  review  by  the  t-ntlty 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  SCIENTIKIC  KRAUD 

Sec.  485.  lai  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu 
lation  require  that  each  entity  which  ap- 
plies tor  a  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 
agreement  under  this  Act  for  any  project  or 
program  which  involves  the  conduct  of  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  re.search  submit  In  or 
with  Its  application  for  such  grant,  contract, 
or  cooperative  agreement  a.ssiirances  satis 
factory  to  the  Secretary  that  it 

ill  has  established  i  in  accordance  with 
regulations  which  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe! an  administrative  process  to  review 
reports  of  scientific  fraud  in  connection 
with  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
conducted  at  or  spon.sond  by  such  <'ntity: 
and 

(2i  will  report  to  the  Secretary  any  invis- 
llgation  of  alleged  .scientific  fraud  which  ap 
pears  substantial. 

ibi  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  establish  a 
proce.ss  for  the  prompt  and  appropriate  re 
spon.se  to  information  provided  the  Director 
of  NIH  respecting  .scientific  fraud  in  coniuc 
tion  with  projects  for  which  funds  have 
been  made  available  under  this  Act  The 
process  shall  Include  procedures  for  the  re 
ceiving  of  reports  of  such  information  from 
recipients  of  funds  under  this  Act  and 
taking  appropriate  action  with  respect  to 
such  fraud. 

RESEARCH  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EMERGENCIES 

Sec  486.  la)  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  consultation  with  the  the  Director  of 
NIH.  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  or  the  Director  of  the 


Centers  for  Disease  Control,  that  a  disease 
or  disorder  constitutes  a  public  health  emer- 
gency, the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH- 

"(1)  shall  expedite  the  review  by  advisory 
councils  under  section  408  and  by  peer 
review  groups  under  section  484  of  applica- 
tions for  grants  for  research  on  such  disease 
or  di.sorder  or  proposals  for  contracts  for 
such  research; 

(2)  shall  exercise  the  authority  in  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  respecting 
public  exigencies  to  waive  the  advertising 
requirements  of  such  section  in  the  case  of 
proposals  for  contracts  for  such  research; 

"(3)  may  provide  administrative  supple- 
mental Increases  in  existing  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  support  new  research  relevant  to 
such  disease  or  disorder:  and 

14)  shall  disseminate,  to  health  profes- 
sionals and  the  public,  information  on  the 
cau.se.  prevention,  and  treatment  of  such 
disease  or  disorder  which  information  has 
b«-en  developed  in  research  assisted  under 
this  .section. 

The  amount  of  an  increase  in  a  grant  or 
contract  provided  under  paragraph  (3)  may 
not  exceed  one-half  the  original  amount  of 
the  grant  or  contract. 

ibi  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
expiration  of  a  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  on  actions 
taken  under  subsection  (a)  in  such  fiscal 
yrar 

ANIMALS  IN  RESEARCH 

Sec.  487.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  NIH.  shall  establish 
guidelines  for  the  following: 

1 1 )  The  proper  care  of  animals  to  be  used 
in  biomedical  and  behavioral  re.search. 

i2i  The  proper  treatment  of  animals 
while  being  ii.sed  in  such  research.  Guide- 
lines under  this  paragraph  shall  require— 

lA)  the  appropriate  use  of  tranquilizers, 
analgesics,  anesthetics,  paralytics,  and  eu- 
thanasia for  animals  in  such  re.search:  and 

iBi  appropriate  pre-  and  post -surgical 
veterinary  medical  and  nursing  care  for  ani- 
mals in  such  research. 

Such  guidelines  shall  not  be  con.strued  to 
prescribi'  methods  of  research. 

'3i  The  organization  and  operation  of 
animal  tare  committees  in  accordance  with 
sub.section  'b). 

"ibi'li  Guidelines  of  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  iaii3i  shall  require  animal  care 
committees  at  each  entity  which  conducts 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  with 
funds  provided  under  this  Act  i  Including 
I  he  National  Institutes  gf  Health  and  the 
national  research  institutes)  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  guidelines  established 
under  subsection  la). 

12)  Each  animal  care  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  entity  for  which  the  committee  is  estab- 
lished, shall  be  composed  of  not  fewer  than 
three  members,  and  shall  include  at  least 
one  individual  who  has  no  association  with 
such  entity  and  at  least  one  doctor  of  veteri- 
nary medicine. 

13)  Each  animal  care  committee  of  a  re- 
search entity  shall  — 

"(A)  review  the  care  and  treatment  of  ani- 
mals In  all  animal  study  areas  and  facilities 
of  the  research  entity  at  least  semi-annually 
to  evaluate  compliance  with  applicable 
guidelines  established  under  subsection  (a) 
for  appropriate  animal  care  and  treatment; 
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"(B)  keep  appropriate  records  of  reviews 
conducted  under  subparagraph  (A),  and 

"(C)  for  each  review  conducted  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  file  with  the  Director  of  NIH 
(i)  a  certification  that  the  review  has  been 
conducted,  and  (ii)  reports  of  any  violations 
of  guidelines  established  under  subsection 
(a)  or  assurances  required  by  subsection  (b) 
which  were  observed  in  such  review  and 
which  have  continued  after  notice  by  the 
committee  to  the  research  entity  involved  of 
the  violations. 

Report^  filed  under  subparagraph  (C)  shall 
include  any  minority  views  filed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee, 

•<c)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  by  regula- 
tion require  each  applicant  for  a  grant  or 
contract  administered  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  or  any  national  research  in- 
stitute to  include  in  its  application  or  con- 
tract proposal,  submitted  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  twelve-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  that- 

lA)  tJie  applicant  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  guidelines  established  under  para- 
graphs «1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  has 
an  animal  care  committee  which  meets  the. 
requirements  of  subsection  (b);  and 

IB)  scientists,  animal  technicians,  and 
other  personnel  involved  with  animal  care, 
treatment,  and  use  by  the  applicant  have 
available  to  them  instruction  or  training  in 
the  humane  practice  of  animal  maintenance 
and  experimentation,  and  the  concept. 
availability,  and  use  of  riesearcK  or  testing 
methods  that  minimize  the  use  of  animals 
or  limit  animal  distress;  and 

"(2)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  use 
of  animals  in  the  research  to  be  conducted 
with  funds  provided  under  such  grant  or 
contract. 

NotwilBislanding  subsection  <a)(2)  of  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  regula- 
tions under  this  subsection  shall  be  promul- 
gated in  accordance  with  the  notice  and 
comment  requirements  of  such  section. 

(d)  If  the  Director  of  NIH  determines 
thal- 

(1)  the  conditions  of  animal  care,  treat- 
ment, or  use  in  an  entity  which  is  receiving 
a  grant  or  contract  under  this  title  do  not 
meet  applicable  guidelines  established 
under  subsection  (a), 

(2)  the  entity  has  l)€en  notified  by  the 
Director  of  NIH  of  such  determination  and 
has  been  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
take  corrective  action,  and 

(3)  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
entity  to  correct  such  conditions. 

the  Director  of  NIH  shall  suspend  or  revoke 
such  grant  or  contract  under  such  condi- 
tions a£  the  Director  determines  appropri- 
ate. 

(e)  No  guideline  or  regulation  promulgat- 
ed undervsubsection  (a)  or  (c)  may  require  a 
research  ^tity  to  disclose  trade  secrets  or 
commercial  or  financial  information  which 
is  privileged  or  confidential. 

•USE  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  UNDER  THIS  TITLE 

"Sec.  488.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  or  the  erection  of 
buildings  only  if  so  specified.  Such  appro- 
priations, unless  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, may  be  expended  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  personal  services,  stenographic 
recording  and  translating  services;  by  con- 
tract if  deemed  necessary,  without  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  travel 
expenses  (including  the  expenses  of  attend- 


ance at  meetings  when  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary);  rental,  supplies  and 
equipment,  purchase  and  exchange  of  medi- 
cal books,  books  of  reference,  directories, 
periodicals,  newspapers,  and  press  clippings; 
purchase,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  printing  and  bind- 
ing (in  addition  to  that  otherwise  provided 
by  law);  and  for  all  other  necessary  ex- 
penses in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

••GIFTS 

•"Sec.  489.  The  Secretary  may.  in  accord- 
ance with  section  501,  accept  conditional 
gifts  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
or  a  national  research  institute  or  for  the 
acquisition  of  grounds  or  for  the  erection, 
equipment,  or  maintenance  of  facilities  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  or  a  na- 
tional research  institute.  Donations  of 
$50,000  or  over  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  or  a  national  research  institute 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
may  be  acknowledged  by  the  establishment 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  or 
institute  -of  suitable  memorials  to  the 
donors. 

"CONSTRUCTION  OF  TITLE 

"Sec.  490.  This  title  shall  not  be  construed 
as  limiting  (1)  the  functions  or  authority  of 
the  Secretary  under  sectioh  301  or  of  any 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  relat- 
ing to  the  study,  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  any  disease  for  which  a  sepa- 
rate national  research  institute  is  estab- 
lished under  this  title,  or  (2)  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  funds  therefor. 

"FETAL  RESEARCH 

"Sec  491.  (a)  This  title  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  research  or  experimenta- 
tion on  a  living  fetus  if  the  risk  to  the  fetus 
imposed  by  the  research  or  experimentation 
is  minimal  and  the  purpose  of  the  research 
or  experimentation  is  the  development  of 
important  biomedical  knowledge  which 
cannot  be  obtained  by  other  means. 

••(b)  No  requirement  respecting  fetal  re- 
search may  be  waived  or  modified  unless  an 
application  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  waiver  or  modification  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  Institutional  Review"  Board  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  applicant.  The  Secre- 
tary may  not  approve  an  application  for  a 
waiver  or  modification  unless  the'  Secretary 
convenes  an  ethics  advisory  board  to  review 
the  application  with  opportunity  for  public 
comment,  receives  from  the  board  a  recom- 
mendation for  approval  of  the  application. 
and  determines  that  the  risks  to  the  fetus 
involved  are  so  outweighed  by  the  sum  of 
the  benefit  to  the  fetus  and  the  importance 
of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  as  to  warrant 
the  modification  or  waiver  applied  for  and 
such  benefits  cannot  be  gained  except 
through  such  modification  or  waiver.  Any 
modification  or  waiver  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  published  as  a  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  National  AdvLsory  Health 
Council  established  under  section  217  is  ter- 
minated. 

(b)  Section  217(a)  is  amended— 

( 1)  in  the  first  sentence— 
•  (A)  by  striking  out  "National  Advisory 
Health  Council,  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council,  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism, and  the  National  Advisory  Dental  Re- 
search Council"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Coun- 
cil and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism";  and 


(B)  by  striking  out  "by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "by  the  Secretary"; 

( 2 )  in  the  second  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'in  the  case  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Health  Council,  are  skilled 
in  the  sciences  related  to  health,  and^^; 

(B)  by  striking  out  'the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council,  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism, the  National  Advisory  Heart  Council, 
and  the  National  Advisory  Dental  Research 
Council '•  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the 
National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  ".  alcohol  abuse  and  al- 
coholism, and  dental  diseases  and  condi- 
tions^^  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'and  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism  ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  217  is  re- 
pealed and  subsections  (c)  through  (e)  and 
subsection  (g)  are  redesignated  as  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  le),  respectively. 

Id)  Section  222(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Upon  appointment  of  any  such  coun- 
cil or  committee,  the  Secretary  may  dele- 
gate to  such  council  or  committee  such  advi- 
sory functions  relating  to  grants-in-aid  for 
research  or  training  projects  or  programs,  in 
the  areas  or  fields  with  which  such  council 
or  committee  is  concerned,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate. ". 

le)  Section  301(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "as 
are  recommended"  through  "for  such  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  are 
recommended  by  the  advisory  council  to  the 
entity  of  the  department  supporting  such 
projects  or,  in  the  case  of  mental  health 
projects,  by  the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council:  and  make,  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  advisory  council  to  the  entity 
of  the  department  involved  or  the  National 
Advisory  Mental  Health  Council,  grants-in- 
aid  to  public  or  nonprofit  universities,  hos- 
pitals, laboratories,  and  other  institutions 
for  the  general  support  of  their  research'; 
and 

i2)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out  "rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Advisory 
Health  Council"  through  "such  additional 
means"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'rec- 
ommendations of  the  advisory  councils  to 
the  entities  of  the  department  involved  or. 
with  respect  to  mental  health,  the  National 
Advisory  Mental  Health  Council,  such  addi- 
tional means". 

(f)  Section  8(w)  of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act 
(Public  Law  97-414)  is  repealed. 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

Sec  4.  (a)  Part  I  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  transferred  to  title  IV 
of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section  2  of  this 
Act),  inserted  at  the  end  of  such  title,  redes- 
ignated as  part  G,  and  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  381  (42  U.S.C.  275)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  '(a)"  before  •In  order"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  '•there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  Public  Health  Service  '  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "there  is  established 
as  an  agency  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "381. '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '•485.";  and 

(D)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 
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"PURPOSE,  ESTABLISHMENT.  AND  TUNCTION  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE". 

(2)  Section  382  (42  U.S.C.  276)  is  amend 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (C)"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (d)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  383"  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 486"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  Sec.  382.  (a)  and  in 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

(D>  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  subsections  (o  and  <d).  respectively. 
and 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  388  (42  U.S.C 
280a- 1(a))  is  inserted  just  before  .section 
383,  redesignated  as  subsection  'ei.  and 
amended  by  striking  out  .section  397"  each 
place  it  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  496". 

(4)  Sections  384  and  385  (42  U.S.C  278. 
279)  are  inserted  after  the  subsection  in.sert 
ed  by  paragraph  (3)  and  amended— 

(A)  in  section  384  by  striking  out  "Sec 
384."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    (f)"; 

(B)  in  section  384  by  striking  out  the  .sec- 
tion heading  of  section  384; 

(C)  in  section  384,  by  striking  out  501" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    2101": 

(D)  in  section  385.  by  striking  out  Sec 
385."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "igi"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  of 
section  385;  and 

(F)  by  striking  out  section  383"  in  section 
385  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  section 
486   . 

(5)  Section  383  (42  U.S.C  277 1  is  redesig 
nated  as  section  486  and  Is  amended  In  sub- 
section (a)  by  striking  out  in  the  Public 
Health  Service". 

(6)  Section  386  (42  U  S.C  280i  is  redesig 
nated  as  section  487 

(7)  Section  387  t42  U  S.C  280a i  is  re 
pealed. 

(8)  Section  388  i42  U.S.C.  280a  1 1  is 
amended  by  striking  out  sulwection  ibi. 
"Sec  388.".  and  the  section  heading. 

(bi  Part  J  of  title  III  of  the  Public  Health 
Ser\ice  Act  is  transferred  to  title  IV'  of  such 
Act  (as  amended  by  section  2  of  this  Art  and 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section),  in.serted  after 
the  part  inserted  by  subsection  la).  redesig 
nated  as  part  H.  and  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  390(c)  <42  U.S.C.  280b(r)i  us 
amended  by  striking  out  and"  after  1981. 
and  by  inserting  t>efore  the  period  A  comma 
and  the  following:  $10,000,000  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  $11,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985.  and  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986 

(2)  Section  390(ci  '42  U  S.C.  280b(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  393.  394. 
395.  396.  and  397  and  Inserting  m  liiu 
thereof  sections  492.  493.  494.  495  and 
496 

(3)  Section  391  (42  US  C  280b  1  >  is 
amended  by  striking  out  383' a)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    486'ai  . 

(4)  Section  392  '42  US  C  280b  2)  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  section  383(ai 
shall,  in  addition  to  its  (unctions  prescribed 
under  section  383"  in  subsection  la)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  section  486  shall,  m 
addition  to  its  functions  prescribed  under 
such  section",  and  (B)  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 383(d)"  in  subsection  (d)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  486(d)".  and  (Ci  by 
striking  out  part  I"  In  subsection  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    part  G" 

(5)  Section  393(a)  (42  U.S.C  280b-4(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out    section  390(b)(  1 )" 


and     Inserting     In     lieu     thereof     "section 
489(b)(1)". 

16)  Section  394(a)  (42  U.S.C.  280b-5(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  390(b)(2)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
489(b)(2)". 

(7)  Section  394(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  390(b)(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    section  489(b)(3)". 

(8)  Section  395(a)  (42  U.S.C.  280b-7(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  390(b)(4)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
489(b)(4)". 

(9)  Section  396(a)  (42  U.S.C.  280b-8(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  390(b)(5)" 
and  m.serling  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
489(b)'5)". 

(10)  Section  397ia)  (42  U.S.C  280b  9(a) i  is 
amendc-d  by  striking  out  section  390(b)(6)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
489(b)(6)". 

(11)  Section  399(b)  i42  U.S.C.  280b  llib)i 
is  amended  by  striking  out  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare". 

'12)  Sections  390  through  399  are  redesig 
nated  as  .sections  489  through  498.  respec- 
tively 

STUDY  OF  ANIMALS  IN  RESEARCH 

Sec  5  (ax  1 1  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall  In 
accordance  with  this  section  arrange  for  the 
conduct  of  a  study  concerning  the  u.se  of 
live  animals  in  biomedical  and  behavioral 
research.  The  Secretary  shall  request  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct 
the  study  under  an  arrangement  under 
which  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Academy  in  conducting  such  study  will  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Academy  will 
prepare  the  report  required  by  sub.sectlon 
ici  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is 
willing  to  do  so.  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  such  an  arrangement  with  the  Acade- 
my for  the  conduct  of  the  study. 

i2i  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is 
unwilling  to  conduct  the  study  required  by 
paragraph  'li  under  the  type  of  arrange- 
ment described  in  such  paragraph,  the  Sec 
retary  shall  enter  inio  a  similar  arrange- 
ment with  one  or  more  appropriate  non- 
profit private  entities. 

lb)  The  study  required  bv  subsection  'ai 
shall- 

I  1 )  a.ssess  the  status  of  the  use  of  live  ani- 
mals m  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
conducted  by  entities  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial a.ssistance  through  the  National  In 
stitutes  of  Health  or  an>  of  its  agencies  to 
support  such  research  and.  if  po.ssible.  by 
entities  which  do  not  receive  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  including  - 

I  At  a  determination  of  the  type  of  animals 
used  in  such  research  during  each  of  the 
five  years  in  the  fneyear  period  preceding 
the  date  which  is  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

I  Bi  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  lue 
animals  used  In  such  research  during  each 
such  year; 

iC)  a  survey  of  the  purpo.ses  for  which  live 
animals  are  u.sed  in  such  re.search; 

iDi  an  analysis  of  whether  the  u.se  of  such 
animals  in  such  re.search  has  decreased  or 
increased  over  such  fue-year  period;  and 

'E)  an  exploration  of  methods  which  can 
be  used  in  the  conduct  of  such  research 
which  are  alternatives  to  the  use  of  live  ani- 
mals; 

1 2)  assess  the  impact  on  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  of  the  establishment  of 
a  requirement  that,  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance  to  support 
such  research,  entities  conducting  such  re- 


search be  accredited  in  accordance  with 
standards  promulgated  by  organizations 
which  accredit  such  entitles: 

(3)  estimate— 

(A)  the  amounts  that  would  be  expended 
by  entities  which  conduct  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  with  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  equip  and  modernize  their  re- 
search facilities  in  order  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards referred  to  in  paragraph  (2);  arid 

(B)  the  amounts  that  would  be  expended 
by  entities  which  have  not  previously  con- 
ducted such  research  with  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  establish,  modernize,  or  equip 
facilities  in  order  to  meet  such  standards; 

(4)  review  Federal  and  State  laws  and  reg- 
ulations governing  the  use  of  live  animals  in 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  conduct- 
ed by  re.search  Institutions,  medical  facili- 
ties, academic  institutions,  and  training  pro- 
grams; 

(5)  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  accredit- 
ing laboratories  and  research  facilities  pro- 
tect animals  against  inhumane  treatment; 

(6)  evaluate  the  actions  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  to  support  re- 
search to  develop  research  and  testing 
methodologies  which  will  decrease  the 
number  of  live  animals  used  in  biomedical 
and  behavioral  research; 

i7i  evaluate  the  actions  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  to  improve  over- 
sight of  the  use  of  live  animals  in  biomedi- 
cal and  behavioral  research  by  entities 
which  receive  Federal  financial  assistance 
through  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
or  any  of  its  agencies  to  support  such  re- 
search; and 

(8)  evaluate  the  activities  undertaken  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  irtsure 
the  humane  care  and  treatment,  and  appro- 
priate u.se.  of  live  animals  In  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  conducted  or  supported 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  or  any 
of  Its  agencies. 

'CI  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  .section,  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  thi'  Senate,  and  make 
available  to  the  public,  a  report - 

(li  describing  the  study  conducted  under 
this  section; 

1 2)  containing  a  statement  of  the  data  ob- 
tained under  such  study;  and 

'31  .specifying  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  and  administrative  action  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  live  animals  In  biomedi- 
cal and  behavioral  research  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON  SPINAL  CORD 
INJURY 

Sec.  6.  lai  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  and 
Communicative  Dl.sorders  and  Stroke  an 
Interagency  Committee  on  Spinal  Cord 
Injury  to  plan,  develop,  coordinate,  and  Im- 
plement comprehensive  Federal  Initiatives 
in  research  on  spinal  cord  regeneration. 

(b)(  1 1  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  indi- 
viduals from  the— 

(A)  National  Institute  on  Neurological  and 
Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke, 

(B)  Department  of  Defense, 

(C)  Department  of  Eklucation. 

(D)  Veterans'  Administration. 

(E)  Office  of  the  Science  Advisor  to  the 
President,  and 

(F)  National  Science  Foundation, 
selected  by  the  heads  of  such  entities. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least 
four  times  a  year.  The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
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nate  the  Chairman  from  the  representatives 
of  the  Committee  selected  under  paragraph 
( 1 ).  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  designa- 
tions so  that  a  representative  from  each 
agency  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  will 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The 
Chairman  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 
(c)  The  Committee  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  for  Congress  on  its  activities. 
The  report  shall  include  a  description  of  re- 
search projects  on  spinal  cord  regeneration 
conducted  or  supported  by  Federal  agencies 
in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  each  such 
project,  the  amounts  expended  for  each 
such  project,  and  an  identification  of  the 
entity  which  conducted  the  research  under 
each  such  project.  Such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  day  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year.  The  Committee  shall  terminate  Sep- 
tember JO,  1986. 

STUDY  OF  PERSONNEL  FOR  HEALTH  NEEDS  OF 
THE  ELDERLY 

Sec.  7  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  adequacy  and  availability  of 
personnel  to  meet  the  current  and  projected 
health  aeeds  of  elderly  Americans  through 
the  year  2020. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results 
of  the  study  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  by  March 
1.  1985.  The  report  on  the  study  shall  con- 
tain recommendations  on— 

( 1 )  the  number  of  primary  care  physicians 
and  other  health  personnel  needed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  care  for  the  elderly, 

(2)  the  training  needs  of  physicians  (in- 
cluding Bpecialists)  and  other  health  person- 
nel to  provide  care  responsive  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  elderly, 

(3)  necessary  changes  in  medicare  and 
other  third  party  reimbursement  necessary 
to  support  training  of  primary  care  and 
other  physicians  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
elderly,  and 

(4)  necessary  program  changes  in  third 
party  reimbursement  programs  (including 
changes  in  medicare  programs)  to  support 
training  of  other  health  personnel  in  the 
care  of  the  elderly. 

INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  CM  LEARNING 
I  DISABILITIES 

Sec.  a  (a)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  dat>e  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  shall  establish  an  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Learning  Disabilities  to  review 
and  assess  Federal  research  priorities,  activi- 
ties, and  findings  regarding  learning  disabil- 
ities (including  central  nervous  system  dys- 
function in  children). 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
such  representatives  as  the  Director  may 
designate,  but  shall  include  representatives 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
and  Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke, 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  the  National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences,  and  the  Division  of  Research  Re- 
sources of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

(c)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Committee  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
its'  activities  under  subsection  (a)  and  shall 
include  in  the  report— 

(1)  the  number  of  persons  affected  by 
learning  disabilities  and  the  demographic 
data  which  describes  such  persons; 


(2)  a  description  of  the  current  research 
findings  on  the  cause,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  learning  disabilities;  and 

(3)  recommendations  for  legislation  and 
administrative  actions— 

(A)  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  re- 
search on  learning  disabilities  and  to  im- 
prove the  dissemination  of  the  findings  of 
such  research,  and 

(B)  respecting  specific  priorities  for  re- 
search in  the  cause,  diagnosis,  treatment. 
and  preventibn  of  learning  disabilities. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  terminate  on  the 
ninetieth  day  following  the  date  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  report  under  subsection  (c). 

DIET  THERAPY  FOR  KIDNEY  FAILURE 

Sec  9.  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney 
Diseases  shall  conduct  research  into  the 
role  of  diet  therapy  in  the  treatment  of  end 
stage  renal  disease.  The  Director  shall 
report  to  Congress  the  results  of  such  re 
search  not  later  than  January  1,  1987. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  ORPHAN  DISEASES 

Sec  10.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Orphan  Diseases. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  assess  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  other  public 
agencies,  and  of  private  entities  in  connec- 
tion with— 

(1)  basic  research  conducted  on  rare  dis- 
eases: 

(2)  the  use  in  research  on  tare  diseases  of 
knowledge  developed  in  other  research: 

(3)  applied  and  clinical  research  on  the 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  rare 
diseases:  and 

(4)  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  devel- 
oped in  research  on  rare  diseases  and  other 
diseases  to  the  public,  health  care  profes- 
sionals, researchers,  and  drug  and  medical 
device  manufacturers  which  can  be  used  in 
the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
rare  diseases. 

(c)  In  assessing  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion in  connection  with  research  on  rare  dis- 
eases, the  Commission  shall  review— 

(1)  the  appropriateness  of  the  priorities 
currently  placed  on  research  on  rare  dis- 
eases: 

(2)  the  relative  effectiveness  of  grants  and 
contracts  when  used  to  fund  research  on 
rare  diseases: 

(3)  the  appropriateness  of  specific  require- 
ments applicable-to  applications  for  funds 
for  research  on  rare  diseases  taking  into 
consideration  the  reasonable  capacity  of  ap- 
plicants to  meet  such  requirements: 

(4)  the  adequacy  of  the  science  base  for 
such  research,  including  the  adequacy  of 
the  research  facilities  and  research  re- 
sources used  in  such  research  and  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  scientific  training  of 
the  personnel  engaged  in  such  research; 

(5)  the  effectiveness  of  activities  under- 
taken to  encourage  such  research: 

(6)  the  organization  of  the  peer  review 
process  applicable  to  applications  for  funds 
for  such  research  to  determine  if  the  organi- 
zation of  the  peer  review  process  could  be 
revised  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
review  provided  to  proposals  for  research  on 
rare  diseases: 

(7)  the  effectiveness  of  the  coordination 
between  the  national  research  institutes  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  insti- 
tutes of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  and  private 
entities  in  supporting  such  research:  and 


(8)  the  effectiveness  of  activities  under- 
taken to  assure  that  knowledge  developed  in 
research  on  non-rare  diseases  is,  when  ap- 
propriate, used  in  research  on  rare  diseases. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  as  follows; 

( 1 )  Ten  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
individuals  who  are  not  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  and  who  by  virtue  of 
their  training  or  experience  in  research  on 
rare  diseases  or  in  the  treatment  of  rare  dis- 
eases are  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
individuals  who  are  not  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  and  who  have  a  rare 
disease  or  are  employed  to  represent  or  are 
members  of  an  organization  concerned 
about  rare  disease. 

(3)  Five  nonvoting  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from— 

(A)  directors  of  national  research  insti- 
tutes of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 
or 

(B)  directors  of  institutes  of  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion. 

which    the    Secretary    determines    are    in- 
volved with  rare  diseases. 
A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  in  which   the  original   ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(e)  If  any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Commission  as  a  direc- 
tor of  a  national  research  institute  or  an  in- 
stitute of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  leaves  that 
office,  or  If  any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  was  appointed  from  persons  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment becomes  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government,  he  may  continue  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  for  not  longer  than  the 
ninety-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  he 
leaves  that  office  or  becomes  such  an  officer 
or  employee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(f)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
life  of  the  Commission. 

(g)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  dally  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for 
each  day  (including  travel-time)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-lime  officers  or  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  no  additional  pay  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(h)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commis-sion 
shall  be  designated  by  the  members  of  the 
Commission. 

(I)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  the  Commission 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such  person- 
nel as  it  determines  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions. 
Personnel  shall  be  appointed  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

(j)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  the  Commission 
may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  in- 
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dividuals  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  basic  pay  payable  for  Krade  GS-15  of 
the  General  Schedule. 

(k)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  aKency  is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Commi.ssion 
to  assist  the  Commi.ssion  in  rarryintj  out  its 
duties  under  this  section 

M'  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  riim 
bur.sable  basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commi.ssion  may  request. 

(m)  The  Commission  may.  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  .section,  hold  such  hear- 
ings, sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places. 
take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such  cm 
dence.  as  the  Commi.ssion  considers  appro 
priate. 

ini  The  Commi.ssion  may  .secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  this  section  Upon  re 
quest  of  the  Chairman,  the  head  of  such  cle 
partment  or  agency  shall  furnish  such  m 
formation  to  the  Commi.ssion 

loi  The  Commi.ssion  shall  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress a  report  not  later  than  September  30. 
1985.  on  the  activities  of  the  Commi.ssion 
The  report  shall  contain  a  detailed  stale 
ment  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Commi.ssion.  together  with  Us  recommenda 
tions  for— 

111  such  legislation  or  administrative  ac 
tions.  as  it  considers  appropriate,  respecting 
changes  in  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration;  and 

i2(  a  long  range  plan  for  the  u.se  of  public 
and  private  resources  to  improve  research 
into  rare  diseases  and  to  assist  in  the  pre 
vent  ion.  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  rare 
diseases. 

(p)  The  Commi.ssion  shall  cea.se  to  exist  on 
the  ninetieth  day  following  the  date  of  the 
submittal  of  its  report  under  subsection  'oi 

<q)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti 
lutes  of  Health  shall  make  available 
$1,000,000  to  the  Commi.ssion  from  appro 
pnations  for  fi.scal  year  1984  for  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health. 

PRESIDENTS  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HITMAN 
APPLICATION  or  CENCTIC  ENGINEERING 

Sec  11.  (a)  There  Is  established  the  Presi 
dents  Commission  on  the  Human  Applica- 
tions of  Genetic  Engineering  i  hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Commis 
sion"). 

(bxl)  The  Commission  shall  conduct,  and 
regularly  update,  comprehensive  reviews  of 
developments  in  genetic  engineering  that 
have  implications  for  human  genetic  engi- 
neering, including  activities  in  recombinant 
DNA  technology,  and  shall  examine  the 
medical,  legal,  ethical,  and  .social  i-ssues  pre- 
sented by  the  human  application  of  such  de- 
velopments. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  undertake  such 
other  studies  as  are  consisent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Commission  on  its  own  initia- 
tive or  upon  the  request  of— 

(A)  the  President. 

(B)  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency,  or 

(C)  a  committee  of  the  Congress. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  meml)ers  appointed  by  the  President 
as  follows: 

(1)  Six  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
scientists  and  physicians  who  are  eminent  in 
the  field  of  genetics,  including  molecular. 
microbial,  and  human  genetics,  and  health 


care,  including  public  health.  Of  such  mem- 
bers 

lAi  there  shall  be  appointed  from  individ- 
uals who  have  been  recommended  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and 

(B)  there  shall  be  appointed  from  individ- 
uals w  ho  are  recommended  for  appointment 
bv  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

i2i  Six  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
individuals  who  are  not  .scientists  or  physi- 
cians and  who  as  a  group  have  expertise  ^n 
the  fields  of  law,  theology,  ethics,  and  the 
social  behav  loral  sciences. 

Three  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
individuals  who  are  not  .scientists  or  physi- 
cians and  who  are  members  of  the  general 
public 

Except  for  individuals  appointed  under 
parat;raph  iIhBi.  no  individual  who  is  a 
full-time  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  may  be  appointed  to  the  Com 
mi.ssion  A  vacancy  in  the  Commi.ssion  shall 
be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  madiv 

I  dill  I  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
i2i  and  i3i.  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  four  years 

•  2')  Of  the  members  first  appointed 

lAi  five  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years: 

iBi  five  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  three  years:  and 

iCi  five  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  two  yrars: 

as  designated  by  the  Prisidcnt   at   Ihr  time 
of  appointment 

i3i  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan 
cy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predece.s.sor  was  appoint 
ed  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remain 
der  of  such  term.  A  member  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his  succes- 
sor has  taken  officiv 

ie)i  li  Exci'pt  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2i. 
members  of  the  Commi.ssion  shall  each  be 
paid  at  a  rati'  equal  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  grade  GS  18  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

i2i  Members  of  the  Commi.ssion  who  are 
full-time  officirs  or  employees  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  shall  receive  no  additional 
pav.  allowances,  or  benefits  by  reason  of 
their  service  on  the  Commi.ssion. 

1  f  II  1 1  Eight  m<>mbers  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a  les-ser 
number  may  hold  hearings 

'2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commi.ssion 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pn-sident.  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the  Senate, 
from  individuals  appointed  under  subsection 
ICK2I.  The  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  from  individuals  appointed  under 
subsection  icl<  1 »' A). 

i3)  The  Commi.ssion  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

( h )( 1 )  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  the  Commission 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such  person- 
nel as  it  considers  appropriate. 

<2)  The  staff  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  shall 
be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(3)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  the  Commission 


may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for-GS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

1 4)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Commission 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  section. 

(i>  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  shall  each  designate  an  individ- 
ual to  provide  liaison  with  the  Commission. 

I J  I'll  The  Commission  may.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  section,  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  limes  and 
places,  administer  oaths,  lake  such  testimo- 
ny, and  receive  such  evidence  under  subpe- 
na  or  otherwise,  as  the  Commission  consid- 
ers appropriate.  Any  member  or  agent  of 
the  Commi.ssion  may.  if  so  authorized  by 
the  Commission,  take  any  action  which  the 
Commi.ssion  is  authorized  to  lake  by  this 
section. 

<2)  The  Commi.ssion  may  .secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  Slates  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  this  .section.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  ol  such  department  or  agency 
shall  furnish  such  information  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

'3)  The  Commi.ssion  may  accept,  use,  and 
dispo.se  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services  or 
property. 

(4)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  .same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  Stales. 

15)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commi.ssion  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

I  kill  I  Upon  the  completion  of  each  inves- 
tigation or  study  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
mi.ssion, the  Commi.ssion  shall  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  (including 
recommendations  for  legislation  or  adminis- 
trative action)  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  each  Federal  agency  to  vkhich  the 
recommendation  applies. 

1 2)  Not  later  than  December  15  of  each 
year,  the  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  of  its  activities  under 
.section  2  which  shall  include  a  list  of  all  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Commission 
under  subsection  la)  during  the  year  for 
which  the  report  is  made. 

(I)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Commission  $1,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

(m)  This  section  is  repealed  effective 
March  30.  1987. 

REVIEW  OF  DISEASE  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DIABETES  AND 
DIGESTIVE  AND  KIDNEY  DISEASES 

Sec  12.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  conduct  an  adminis- 
trative review  of  the  disease  research  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  to  deter- 
mine if  any  of  such  programs  could  be  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  managed  by  other 
national  research  institutes.  The  Secretary 
shall  complete  such  review  within  the  sixty- 
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day  period  t>eginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

I  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  18.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  au- 
thority t»  enter  into  contracts  under  section 
5  and  to  make  payments  under  sections  10 
and  1 1  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year 
only  to  the  extent  that  appropriations  are 
generally  available  for  that  purpose. 

Mr,  DINGELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be ,  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  has  reserved  the  right  to 
object,  I  would  want  to  make  a  com.- 
ment  in  connection  with  his  reserva- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  this  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  represents  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  2350,  the  Health 
Research  Extension  Act,  which  passed 
the  House  by  voice  vote  last  year. 

The  matter  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gagjed  has  been  cleared  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  minority  side,  particu- 
larly the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
lina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  who  is  the  senior 
Republican  member. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  May  I  ask.  is 
it  the  gentleman's  intention  to  request 
a  conference  with  the  other  body  on 
this  matter  upon  adoption  of  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  expla- 
nation and  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection  and  urge  support  of  the 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman'  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 

GELL). 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  the  authorities 
under  that  act  relating  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  National  Re- 


search Institutes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
assume  we  have  completed  the  busi- 
ness of  getting  this  matter  to  confer- 
ence? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  not  asked  for  a  confer- 
ence. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  S.  540,  HEALTH  RESEARCH 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1  of  rule  XX  and  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  I  move  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  S. 
540,  with  the  House  amendments 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the   gentleman    from   Michigan    (Mr. 

DiNGELL). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Dingell, 
Waxman,  Scheuer,  Broyhill,  and 
Madigan. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday,  June  6,  1984. 


COMMERCIAL  SPACE  LAUNCH 
ACT 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3942)  to  provide  for  com- 
mercialization of  expendable  launch 
vehicles  and  associated  services,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 3942 

Be  it  enacted  by 'the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 


.SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comm.ercial  Space  Launch  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.   2.   The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that- 
lit  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  contin- 
ue to  be  of  great  value  and  to  offer  benefits 
to  all  mankind: 

121  private  applications  of  space  technolo- 
gy have  achieved  a  significant  level  of  com- 
mercial and  economic  activity,  and  offer  the 
potential  for  growth  in  the  future,  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States: 

(3)  new  and  innovative  equipment  and 
services  are  being  sought,  created,  and  o.f- 
fered  by  entrepreneurs  in  telecommunica- 
tions, information  services,  and  remote 
sensing  technology: 

14)  the  private  sector  in  the  United  States 
has  the  capability  of  developing  and  provid- 
ing private  satellite  launching  and  associat- 
ed services  that  would  complement  the 
launching  and  associated  services  now 
available  from  the  United  States  Govem- 
rr.ent: 

(51  the  development  of  commercial  launch 
vehicles  and  associated  services  would 
enable  the  United  States  to  retain  its  com- 
petitive position  internationally,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  national  interest  and 
economic  well-being  of  the  United  States: 

15)  provision  of  launch  services  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  consistent  with  the  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  would  be  .facilitated  by 
stable,  minimal,  and  appropriate  regulatory 
guidelines  that  are  fairly  and  expeditiously 
applied:  and 

17)  the  United  States  should  encourage  pri- 
vate sector  launches  and  associated  services 
and.  only  to  the  extent  necessary,  regulate 
such  launches  and  services  in  order  to 
ensure  compliance  with  international  obli- 
gations of  the  United  Stales  and  to  provide 
for  the  national  security,  foreign  policy,  and 
pubhc  safety  interests  of  the  United  States. 

PlKPO.'iES 

Sec,  3.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

11)  to  promote  economic  growth  and  entre- 
preneurial activity  through  utili3ation  of 
the  space  environment  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses: 

12)  to  encourage  the  United  States  private 
sector  to  provide  launch  vehicles  and  associ- 
ated launch  services  by  simplifying  and  ex- 
pediting the  issuance  of  commercial  launch 
licenses  and  by  .facilitaling  and  encouraging 
the  utilisation  of  Government-developed 
space  technology:  and 

13)  to  designate  an  executive  department 
to  oversee  and  coordinate  the  conduct  of 
commercial  launch  operations,  to  issue  com- 
mercial launch  licenses  authoming  such  ac- 
tivities, and  to  ensure  that  public  safety,  for- 
eign policy,  and  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  rnet. 

DEFt.\'lTIO,\S 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

11)  "agency"  means  an  executive  agency 
as  defined  by  section  105  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code: 

121  "launch"  rneans  to  place,  or  attempt  to 
place,  a  launch  vehicle  and  payload.  if  any. 
in  a  suborbital  trajectory,  in  Earth  orbit  in 
outer  space,  or  otherwise  in  outer  space: 

131  "launch  site"  means  the  location  from 
which  a  launch  takes  place,  as  defined  in 
any  license  issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  7  of  this  Act.  and  includes  all  facili- 
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ties  located  thereon  which  are  necessary  to 
conduct  a  launch; 

14)  "launch  vehicle"  means  any  vehicle 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  operating  in. 
or  placing  a  pauload  in.  outer  space,  and 
any  sounding  rocket: 

(i/  "payload"  means  an  object  uhich  a 
person  undertakes  to  place  in  outer  space  by 
means  of  a  launch  vehicle,  and  includes  sub- 
components of  the  launch  vehicle  specifical- 
ly designed  or  adapted  for  that  object: 

'6'  "launch  property  '  meatis  tooling,  pro- 
pellants.  launch  vehicles  and  components 
thereof,  and  other  physical  items  construct- 
ed for  or  used  m  the  manufacture,  launch 
preparation,  or  launch  of  a  launch  vehicle: 

'71  "person"  means  any  individual  and 
any  corporation,  partnership,  joint  venture, 
association,  or  other  entity  organi::ed  or  ej- 
isttng  under  the  laus  of  any  State  or  any 
nation: 

'8i  "Secretary"  means  the  Srcrrtarv  of 
Transportation: 

19/  "Slate",  and  United  States'  when 
used  m  a  geographical  sense,  mean  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Comnionuealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  American 
Samoa,  the  United  States.  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  and  any  other  commonuealth.  terri- 
tory, or  possession  of  the  United  States:  and 

'101  "United  States  citisen"  means  — 

'At  any  individual  who  is  a  citisen  of  the 
United  States: 

'B>    any    corporation,    partnership,    joint 
venture,    association,   or  other  entity  orga 
nised    or   existing    under    the    laws    of   the 
United  States  or  any  State: 

'Ci  any  corporation,  partnership,  joint 
venture,  association,  or  other  entity  'wheth 
er  organised  or  existing  under  the  laws  of  a 
State  or  a  foreign  nation)  if  the  controlling 
interest  m  such  entity  is  held  by  an  indtvid 
ual  or  entity  described  m  subparagraph  'A' 
or  'Br 

UE.SCKAL  KCSPVS.S/BILITtE.'i  OF  THE  .SECKET.AHY 
A.SD  OTHER  JGf.VC/f.s 

Sec.  5.  'a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  carrying  out  this  Act.  and  in  doing  so 
shall- 

(1)  encourage,  facilitate,  and  promote 
commercial  space  launches  bu  the  private 
siclor:  and 

'2)  consult  with  other  agencies  to  provide 
consistent  application  of  licensing  require- 
ments under  this  Act  and  to  ensure  fair  and 
equitable    treatment   for   all    license    appli 
cants. 

ibi  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  Federal 
agencies  shall  assist  the  Secretary  as  neces- 
sary in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

REQr/REME/rr  OF  LICES.SE  FOR  PRIVATE  :-iPACE 
LACSCH  OPEfLATIUNS 

Sec.  6.  la)  No  person  shall  launch  a  launch 
vehicle  or  operate  a  launch  site  within  the 
United  States  and  no  United  States  citisen 
shall  launch  a  launch  vehicle  or  operate  a 
launch  site  outside  the  United  States  unless 
authorized  to  do  so  under  a  license  issued 
under  this  Act. 

tb)  No  United  States  citizen  or  other 
person  who  holds  a  license  issued  under  this 
Act  may  launch  a  payload  unless  that  pay- 
load  complies  with  all  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral law.  The  agency  having  primary  au- 
thority under  any  such  Federal  law  shall  de- 
termine such  compliance  and  shall  certify 
such  determination  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  take  such  action  under  this 
Act  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  pre- 
tienl  the  launch  of  a  payload  by  a  holder  of  a 
license  issued  under  this  Act  if  the  Secretary 
determines,    after   consultation    with    other 


appropriate  agencies,  that  the  launch  of 
such  payload  would  jeopardize  safety  of  life 
and  property  or  the  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United  States. 
'CI  Except  for  a  license  issued  under  this 
Act  'and  any  approval,  waiver,  or  exemp- 
tion required  as  a  condition  of  such  Itcensel 
and  licenses  issued  under  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  no  li- 
cense, approval,  waiver,  or  exemption  need 
t)e  obtained  by  a  person  from  any  Federal 
agency  for  the  launching  of  a  launch  vehicle 
or  the  operation  of  a  launch  site. 

AITHORITY  TO  IS.SIE  AND  TRAN.SFER  LliESSE.S 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
or  transfer  a  license  lor  launching  one  or 
more  launch  vehicles  or  for  operating  one  or 
more  launch  sites,  or  both,  to  an  applicant 
who  meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act.  Any  license  issued  under  this 
section  shall  be  in  effect  for  such  period  of 
time  as  the  Secretary  may  specify,  m  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  specified  under 
section  13  of  this  Act. 

I.KESSINV,  REQIIREMESTS 

Sec  S.  'ai  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  requirements  for  the  issuance  or 
transfer  of  a  license  under  section  7  of  this 
Act. 

'b/  In  prc.srnftina  licensing  requirements 
under  subsection  'ai  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  appropriate  agen- 
cies to  ensure  that  such  requirements  are 
consistent  with  existing  lav  and  treaties 
only  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  private  launch  oper- 
ations .'iatisfy  national  security,  public 
safety,  and  foreign  policy  concerns  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
any  additional  requirements  that  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  private  launch  oper- 
ations satisfy  national  security,  public 
safety,  and  foreign  policy  concerns  of  the 
United  States. 

ici  After  consultation  with  appropriate 
agencies,  the  Secretary  may.  m  individual 
cases,  waive  the  application  of  any  require- 
ment prescribed  under  subsection  'ai  with 
respect  to  a  license  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  waiver  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  wilt  not  jeopardize  safety  of  life 
or  property  or  the  national  .security  and  for- 
eign policy  interests  of  the  United  States. 

IICES.SE  AI'Pl.KATION  ASH  APPROVAL 

Sec.  9.  'ai  Any  person  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  issuance  or  trans.ler  of  a  li- 
cense under  this  Act.  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  and 
timetables  to  expedite  review  of  applications 
under  this  section  and  to  reduce  regulatory 
burdens  lor  applicants. 

'b>  The  Secretary  shall  issue  or  transfer  a 
license  to  an  applicant  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines in  writing,  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  agencies,  that  the  applicant 
complies  and  will  continue  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude in  such  license  such  conditions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  compliance  with  this 
Act  and  the  regulations  issued  under  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  determina- 
tion on  any  application  not  later  than  120 
days  after  receipt  of  such  application.  If  the 
Secretary  has  not  made  a  determination 
within  such  120-day  period,  the  Secretary 
shall  inform  the  applicant  of  any  pending 
issues  and  of  actions  required  to  resolve 
such  issues. 

'CI  Neither  the  Secretary  nor  any  other  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  United  States  may 


disclose  any  data  or  information  under  this 
Act  which  qualifies  for  exemption  under  sec- 
tion 5S2'b/i4)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
or  IS  designated  as  confidential  by  the 
person  or  agency  furnishing  such  data  or  in- 
formation, unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  withholding  thereof  is  contrary  to 
the  public  or  national  interest. 

SUSPENSION.  REVOCATION.  AND  MODIFICATION  OF 
LICENSES 

Sfc.  10.  'ai  The  Secretary  may  suspend  or 
revoke  any  license  issued  under  this  Act  if 
the  Secretary  finds  and  notifies  the  licensee 
m  writing,  after  consultation  with  appro- 
priate agencies,  that  the  licensee  has  sub- 
stantially failed  to  comply  with  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  license,  or  any  regula- 
tion issued  under  this  Act,  or  that  the  sus- 
pension or  revocation  is  necessary  upon  the 
basis  of  any  foreign  policy  or  national  secu- 
rity concern  of  the  United  States. 

ib>  Upon  application  by  the  licensee  or 
upon  his  or  her  own  initiative,  the  Secretary 
may  modify  a  license  issued  under  this  Act. 
If  the  Secretary  finds  and  notifies  the  licens- 
ee in  writing  that  the  modification  will 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  issued  under  this  Act. 

'cl  An  order  suspending,  revoking,  or 
modifying  a  license  under  this  section  shall 
take  effect  30  days  after  it  is  issued  unless 
the  licensee  seeks  review  under  section 
12ia)i2i  within  such  30-day  period. 

EMERGENCY  ORDERS 

Sec.  11.  'ai  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
immediately  terminate,  prohibit,  or  suspend 
any  operation  licensed  by  the  Secretary  if 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  appropriate,  determines  that  such 
operation  is  detrimental  to  safety  of  life  and 
property  or  to  the  national  security  or  for- 
eign policy  interests  of  the  United  States. 

'bl  An  order  terminating,  prohibiting,  or 
suspending  any  operation  licensed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  take  effect 
immediately  and  shall  continue  in  effect 
during  any  review  of  such  order  under  sec- 
tion 12. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  JIDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  12.  'al'D  An  applicant  for  a  license 
and  a  proposed  transferee  of  a  license  under 
this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  a  determination 
on  the  record  after  an  opportunity  .for  a 
hearing  in  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  of  any  decision 
of  the  Secretary  under  section  9lbl  to  issue 
or  transfer  a  license  with  conditions  or  to 
deny  the  issuance  or  transfer  of  such  license. 

'2t  A  licensee  under  this  Act  shall  tie  enti- 
tled to  a  determination  on  the  record  after 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  accordance 
with  section  554  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  of  any  decision  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  10  to  suspend,  revoke,  or  modify  a  li- 
cense. 

I3t  A  licensee  under  this  Act  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  a  determination  on  the  record  after 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  accordance 
with  section  554  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  of  any  decision  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  11  to  terminate,  prohibit,  or  suspend 
any  operation  licensed  by  the  Secretary. 

<b)  Any  .final  action  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  to  issue,  transfer,  deny  the  issu- 
ance or  transfer  of,  suspend,  revoke,  or 
modify  a  license  or  to  terminate,  prohibit,  or 
suspend  any  operation  licensed  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  6e  subject  to  judicial  review  as 
provided  in  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 
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REGtOATtONS 

Sec.  1^.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
issue  such  regulations,  after  notice  and  com- 
ment in  accordance  with  section  553  of  title 
5,  Uniteti  States  Code,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  crfpT/  out  this  Act 

MONITORING  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  UCESSEES 

Sec.  14.  Each  license  issued  or  transferred 
under  this  Act  shall  require  the  licensee— 

fl)  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  place  Federal 
officers  or  employees  as  observers  at  arty 
launch  site  used  by  the  licensee  and  at  any 
production  facility  or  assembly  site  used  by 
a  contractor  of  the  licensee  in  the  produc- 
tion or  assembly  of  a  launch  vehicle  or  its 
payload.  in  order  to  monitor  the  activities 
of  the  licensee  or  contractor  at  such  lime 
and  to  such  extent  as  the  Secretary  deems 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  determine  com- 
pliance with  the  license:  and 

'21  to  cooperate  with  such  observers  in  the 
performance  of  monitoring  functions. 

fSE  OF  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY 

Sec.  15.  <al  The  Secretary  shall  lake  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate 
and  encourage  the  acquisition  by  lease,  sale, 
or  othertcise.  by  the  private  sector  of  launch 
property  or  services  of  the  United  States 
which  i$  excess  or  is  otherwise  not  for  the 
time  needed  for  public  use. 

'bl  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  the  Secretary  may.  after  consultation 
with  other  affected  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  establish  and  collect  from  any  person 
a  reimbursement  for  the  lease,  sale,  or  other 
use  of  launch  property,  launch  services, 
launch  vehicles  and  components  thereof 
and  launch  support  equipment  of  the  United 
States.  The  amount  of  any  reimbursement, 
in  the  case  of  temporary  use,  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  an  amount  equal  to  the  direct 
costs,  including  any  specific  wear  and  tear 
or  damage  to  the  property  or  facilities,  and 
salaries  of  United  States  civilian  and  con- 
tractor personnel  incurred  by  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  such  use.  The  amount  of 
any  suah  proceeds  in  the  case  of  sales  shall 
be  fair  market  value  or  value  of  benefit  to 
the  recipient,  whichever  is  greater.  The 
amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  shall  be  desposited  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury,  except  that  pay- 
ments for  utilities  or  services  furnished  by 
any  agency  to  a  buyer  or  lessee  under  this 
section  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  appropriation  from  which 
the  cost  of  furnishing  them  was  paid. 

'O  The  Secretary  may,  after  consultation 
with  Ike  other  affected  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  establish  requirements  for  li- 
ability Insurance,  hold  harmless  agreements, 
proof  of  financial  responsibility,  and  such 
other  assurances  as  may  tie  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States,  its  agencies  and  per- 
sonnel, from  liability  or  loss  or  injury  as  a 
result  of  commercial  space  launch  activities 
involving  Government  facilities  or  person- 
nel 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE 

Sf.c.  16.  Each  person  who  launches  a 
launch  vehicle  or  operates  a  launch  site 
under  c  license  issued  under  this  Act  shaU 
have  in  effect  liability  insurance  in  an 
amount  prescnbed  by  the  Secretary  which  is 
sufficient  at  a  minimum  to  satisfy  intema- 
.  tional  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

ENFORCEMENT  A  UTHORITY 

Sec.  1 7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  delegate  the  exercise  of 
any  enforcement  authority  under  this  Act  to 


any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  or  of  any  other  agency  with 
the  approval  of  the  head  of  such  agency. 

tb)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may— 

(1)  make  investigations  and  inquiries,  and 
administer  to  or  take  from  any  person  an 
oath,  affirmation,  or  affidavit,  concerning 
any  matter  relating  to  enforcement  of  this 
Act;  and 

(2>  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process— 

fAJ  enter  at  any  reasonable  time  any 
launch  site  or  production  facility  or  assem- 
bly site  of  a  launch  vehicle  and  its  payload. 
if  any.  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  any  in- 
spection of  and  inspect,  any  object  which  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any 
records  or  reports  required  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  made  or  kept  under  this  Act;  and 

IB)  seize  any  such  object,  record,  or  report 
where  it  reasonably  appears  that  such 
object,  record,  or  report  was  used  in  viola- 
tion of  this  Act. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  18.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
violate  any  requirement  of  this  Act.  a  regu- 
lation issued  under  this  Act.  or  any  term. 
condition,  or  restriction  of  any  license 
issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act. 

civil  PENALTIES 

Sec.  19.  la)  Any  person  who  is  .found  by  the 
Secretary,  after  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  the  record  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
haie  committed  any  act  prohibited  by  sec- 
tion 18  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100,000 
for  each  violation.  Each  day  of  a  continuing 
violation  shall  constitute  a  separate  viola- 
tion. The  amount  of  such  civil  penalty  shall 
be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  by  written 
notice.  The  Secretary  may  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  condi- 
tions, any  civil  penalty  which  is  subject  to 
imposition  or  which  has  been  imposed 
under  this  section. 

lb)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  a  civil  penal- 
ty assessed  against  such  person  after  the 
penalty  has  become  final,  or  in  any  case  in 
which  such  person  appeals  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  after  the  appropriate  court  has  en- 
tered final  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  shall  recover  the  civil 
penalty  assessed  in  any  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States. 

Ic)  For  the  purposes  of  conducting  any 
hearing  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  relevant  papers,  books,  documents,  and 
other  records,  and  may  administer  oaths. 
and  may  seek  enforcement  of  such  subpenas 
in  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States. 

AUTHORIZED  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  20.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  $4,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
for  fiscal  year^  1986.  1987,  1988.  and  1989. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  21.  la)  Except  for  the  authority  to 
issue  regulations,  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

lb)  Regulations  to  implement  this  Act 
shall  be  promulgated  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  STATE  LA  W 

Sec.  22.  The  authority  of  States  to  regulate 
space  launch  activities  within  their  jurisdic- 


tions, or  that  affect  their  jurisdictions,  is 
unaffected  by  this  Act,  but  the  Secretary  is 
authorized,  and  shall  make  every  effort,  to 
consult  with  the  States  to  simplify  and 
speed  the  overall  process  of  approval  of 
space  launch  activities. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAW 

Sec.  23.  la)  A  launch  vehicle  shall  not,  by 
reason  of  the  launching  of  such  vehicle,  be 
considered  an  export  for  purposes  of  any 
law  controlling  exports. 

lb)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
launch  or  operation  of  a  launch  vehicle,  the 
operation  of  a  launch  site,  or  any  other 
space  launch  activity  carried  out  by  the 
United  States,  or  any  planning  or  policies 
relating  to  any  such  launch,  operation  or 
activity. 

REPORT  ON  LEGISLATION 

Sec.  24.  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  describing 
all  activities  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  including  a  description  of  the  process 
for  the  application  for  and  approval  of  li- 
censes under  this  Act  and  recommendations 
for  legislation  that  may  further  commercial 
launch  activities.  Such  report  shall  also 
identify  Federal  statutes,  treaties,  regula- 
tions, and  policies  which  may  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  commercial  space  launch  op- 
erations and  include  recommendations  on 
appropriate  changes  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
VOLKMER)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Chandler)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R. 3942. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3942.  the  Commercial  Space 
Launch  Act. 

This  legislation  culminates  efforts 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  to  devise  an  effective  leg- 
islative framework  that  will  facilitate 
and  control  space  launch  services  pro- 
vided by  private  parties. 

The  bill  is  the  product  of  numerous 
hearings  and  extensive  deliberations 
by  the  committee.  Many  Members 
have  contributed  substantially  in  de- 
veloping the  bill  now  before  us,  but  I 
want  to  recognize,  especially,  Mr. 
Akaka  for  his  initiative  and  foresight- 
edness  in  introducing  this  legislation.  I 
also  want  to  acknowledge  and  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Don 
PuQUA  of  Florida,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  committee.  Larry 
Winn  of  Kansas,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
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nority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
Manuel  Lujan  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Rod  Chandler  of  Washington  for 
their  leadership  and  efforts  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has 
always  supported  the  commercializa- 
tion of  space  technology  when  appro- 
priate, while  realizing  that  such  com- 
mercialization might  need  statutory 
policy  guidance.  Commercial  launch 
services  is  one  such  area  where  this 
guidance  is  necessary. 

The  activities  of  private  parties  who 
provide  commercial  launch  services 
must  be  supervised  by  the  Govern 
ment  to  insure  public  safety  and  to  ac- 
commodate the  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  This  supervision,  however, 
must  be  exercised  in  a  manner  that 
allows  a  commercial  launch  industry 
to  grow  while  also  satisfying  govern- 
ment concerns.  This  legislation  repre- 
sents such  an  approach. 

Currently,  any  private  party  who 
wishes  to  engage  in  commercial  launch 
operations  must  confront  a  Govern 
ment  approval  process  that  may  in- 
volve as  many  as  18  Federal  agencies 
and  22  different  statutes  and  sets  of 
regulations,  none  of  which  were  origi- 
nally intended  to  oversee  commercial 
launch  operations.  This  regulatory  cli- 
mate poses  a  formidable  and  unne'ces- 
sary  obstacle  to  space  commercializa- 
tion. H.R.  3942  replaces  this  inhibiting 
atmosphere  with  a  consolidated,  com- 
prehensive regulatory  framework  that 
will  make  it  easier  for  a  commercial 
launch  industry  to  prosper. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  central- 
ized government  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess for  approving  private  space 
launches.  A  single  agency,  the  Depart 
ment  of  Transportation  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  issuing  and  enforcing 
commercial  launch  licenses.  These  li- 
censes would  subsume  currently  re- 
quired licenses  and  approvals  for  pri- 
vate launches,  except  for  FCC  licenses. 
The  Department  of  Transportation 
would  have  to  consult  with  other 
agencies  in  the  license  approval  proc- 
ess and  would  be  required  to  act  on  li 
cense  applications  within  120  days  of 
receipt.  Launch  licensing  require- 
ments, prescribed  by  regulation  by  the 
DOT  Secretary,  would  comprise  only 
those  necessary  to  insure  satisfaction 
of  public  safety,  foreign  policy,  and 
national  security  concerns.  The  DOT 
Secretary  would  be  authorized,  after 
consulting  with  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies, to  waive  specific  requirements  on 
an  individual  basis  with  respect  to  any 
launch  and  to  halt  any  licensed  oper- 
ation on  an  immediate  basis  if  such 
action  were  necessary  for  public 
safety,  foreign  policy,  or  national  secu- 
rity reasons. 

H.R.  3942  would  also  require  private 
launch  operators  to  have  liability  in- 
surance in  order  to  meet  international 
treaty  obligations.  Also,  the  bill  would 


authorize  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  Government  launch  property  by 
private  parties  and  to  charge  a  fee  for 
such  use.  State  law  would  not  be  pre- 
empted by  this  legislation.  In  addition, 
the  approval  process  for  payloads 
launched  by  private  parties  would  be 
unaffected  by  the  bill  and  would 
remain  as  provided  for  under  existing 
law.  However,  the  Secretary  would  be 
responsible  for  insuring  the  proper  in- 
tegration of  payloads  with  private 
launch  vehicles  for  safety  reasons. 
The  bill  does  not  apply  to  Government 
launch  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  world  market  demand 
for  launch  services  will  undoubtedly 
increase  in  the  years  ahead.  Expansion 
of  U.S.  commercial  launch  services  as 
a  complement  to  the  space  shuttle  will 
enhance  domestic  economic  activity 
and  assure  U.S.  competitiveness  in 
capturing  the  space  launch  market. 
This  legislation  would  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  this  goal  and  I  urge  its 
adoption  by  this  body. 

a  1220 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill,  and  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer)  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  work 
and  dedication  that  they  put  forth  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  today. 

It  is  a  one-stop  service  and  further 
addresses  a  new  dimension  into  the 
commercialization  of  space  and  the 
further  broadening  of  the  activities 
that  are  to  be  available  in  the  space 
arena.  I  commend  the  gentleman. 

The  bill  haus  wide  support  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman and  subcommittee  for  the  work 
they  did  in  bringing  it  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3942,  the  Commercial  Space 
Launch  Act. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  a.ssist  the 
buildup  of  a  new  commercial  space 
launch  industry. 

Go\ernment  supervision  over  private 
launch  activities  is  needed  to  provide 
for  the  public  safety,  and  to  meet  na- 
tional .security  and  foreign  policy  con- 
cerns. However,  private  .sector  launch 
activities  are  currently  burdened  by 
redtape  and  inefficiencies  resulting 
from  the  participation  of  too  many 
Federal  agencies  in  commercial  launch 
oversight  and  control.  Some  18  Feder- 
al agencies,  relying  on  statutes  and 
regulations  that  were  never  intended 
to  control  commercial  launch  oper- 
ations, have  become  involved  in  the 
regulation  of  commercial  launch  activ- 
ity. HR.  3942  replaces  this  current  ad 


hoc.  confused  approach  with  a  stream- 
lined regulatory  framework  for  the 
promotion  and  efficient  control  of  pri- 
vate launch  activities. 

The  bill  designates  the  Department 
of  Transportation  as  the  lead  agency 
for  commercial  space  launch  activity. 
Under  H.R.  3942.  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  assigned  responsibil- 
ity for  issuing  and  enforqjng  commer- 
cial launch  licenses  and  for  encourag- 
ing private  sector  utilization  of  Gov- 
ernment-developed space  technology. 

The  DOT  Secretary  will  define  by 
regulations  the  requirements  for  pri- 
vate launches,  which  will  subsume  cur- 
rently required  licenses  and  approvals 
for  private  launches,  except  for  an 
FCC  license.  The  DOT  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  consult  with  those  Federal 
agencies  which  currently  may  be  in- 
volved in  overseeing  some  aspect  of  a 
commercial  launch.  This  will  insure 
the  satisfaction  of  license  require- 
ments necessary  to  meet  public  safety. 
National  security  and  foreign  policy 
concerns.  DOT-Agency  consultation 
will  continue  throughout  the  launch 
licensing  process. 

The  DOT  Secretary  will  also  pro- 
mote commercial  launch  activity  by 
facilitating  the  lease  and  acquisition  of 
Government-launch  property  by  pri- 
vate parties. 

The  bill  does  not  govern  payloads. 
which  shall  continue  to  be  cleared  for 
launch  under  the  current  process. 
AKso.  the  bill  does  not  apply  to  Gov- 
ernment-launch activity.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes $4  million  for  fi.scal  year  1985. 
We  anticipate  that  reimbursements 
collected  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  Gov- 
ernment-launch facilities  will  offset 
some  of  these  costs. 

This  bill  is  an  important  step  the 
Congress  can  take  to  boost  domestic 
economic  activity  and  enhance  U.S. 
competitiveness  in  capturing  the  space 
launch  market.  Starstruck.  Inc..  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  commercial  space 
launch  industry,  has  called  the  act  "a 
major  milestone  in  the  development  of 
a  sensible  and  effective  regulatory 
regime  for  space." 

I  encourage  Members  support  of 
H.R.  3942  as  an  important  step  in  de- 
veloping a  robust  commercial  launch 
industry. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  begin  in 
my  remarks  supporting  H.R.  3942.  the 
Commercial  Space  Launch  Act.  by  also 
commending  those  leaders  who  have 
worked  on  it,  and  especially  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Volk- 
mer: and  Mr.  Lujan.  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  for  their  leadership  in 
the  development  of  this  farsighted  ap- 
proach to  regulating  a  potentially  ex- 
citing new  industry,  the  expending 
commercial  space  launch  market. 
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I  think  special  mention  also  should 
go  to  Mr.  Akaka  for  the  original  spon- 
sorship of  this  legislation  and  his  role 
as  head  of  the  space  caucus. 

Recent  debate  on  the  NASA  authori- 
zation bill  revealed  that  we  are  enter- 
ing truly  a  new  age  of  space  commer- 
cialization in  such  areas  as  communi- 
cation and  space  manufacturing.  Rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  this  mis- 
sion wa«  confirmed  by  the  Congress  by 
its  overwhelming  commitment  to  con- 
tinuation of  the  space  shuttle  program 
and  to  the  new  space  station  initiative. 
Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  another  important  step  toward 
promoting  the  peaceful  use  of  space 
by  passage  of  this  legislation,  not  only 
embracing  the  ELV  licensing  but  the 
licensir«  of  other  launch  vehicles. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  three- 
fold; to  promote  economic  growth  in 
the  United  States  by  encouraging  the 
private  sector  to  provide  space  launch 
services,  to  simplify  the  process  of  li- 
censing commercial  launch  operations 
and  to  assign  principal  responsibility 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
for  overseeing  commercial  launch  op- 
erations and  for  issuing  licenses  to 
conduct  such  activities. 

The  bill,  I  believe,  is  a  result  of  care- 
ful review  by  the  committee  of  testi- 
mony by  industry  groups  and  the  ad- 
ministration, all  of  which  supported  a 
centralized  approach  to  regulated 
space  launch  services  by  private  indus- 
try. 

The  legislation  essentially  provides 
legislative  authority  for  an  executive 
order  now  in  effect.  The  experience  in 
Washington  State  with  energy  facili- 
ties evaluation  councils  strongly  sug- 
gest the  wisdom  of  this  central  author- 
ity approach.  We  also  want  to  note 
that  this  bill  has  and  should  have 
minimal  restrictions  on  the  private 
launch  of  expendable  vehicles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.Hky3942  represents 
an  important  legislative  initiative  con- 
sistent with  President  Reagan's  na- 
tional space  policy  of  1982  and  the 
President's  policy  directive  of  1983  on 
commercialization  of  expendable 
launch  vehicles  which  affirms  that  the 
Government  will  encourage  private 
sector  investment  and  involvement  in 
civil  space  activities  and  will  facilitate 
the  commercialization  of  ELV's. 

It  is  also  a  policy  long  supported  by 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit 
tee  and  the  Congress,  it  is  deserving  of 
our  Members'  strongest  support. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka). 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3942,  the  Expendable  Launch  Ve- 
hicle Commercialization  Act.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  for  their  quick  and 
thorough  action  on  this  bill.  Without 


the  able  leadership  demonstrated  by 
the  chairmen  of  the  full  committee 
and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Science  and  Applications,  this  bill 
never  would  have  seen  the  light  of  day 
and  would  probably  have  remained  an 
inspired  dream  of  a  congenial  Con- 
gressman from  Hawaii. 

First  introduced  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  97th  Congress,  this  bill  has 
been  around  for  a  long  time  and  yet, 
the  concepts  behind  this  bill  are  as 
sound  and  as  vitally  important  today 
as  they  were  3  years  ago. 

As  you  know,  I  have  long  been  on 
record  as  one  who  believes  that  an  in- 
vestment in  space  and  space-related 
technologies  is  one  of  the  soundest 
economic  investments  that  we  can 
make  in  the  future  of  our  Nation.  For 
every  $1  we  have  invested  in  the  space 
program,  we  have  gotten  a  return  of 
$7-$14.  The  space  program  drives  our 
technology  base  and  allows  us  to 
remain  competitive  in  the  internation- 
al arena  of  high  technology.  Investing 
in  our  space  program  is  a  sound  eco- 
nomic strategy  for  the  future. 

When  we  invest  in  the  kind  of  long- 
term  research  and  development  that  is 
the  centerpiece  of  our  space  program. 
we  also  invest  in  the  development  of 
the  kind  of  high  technology  which 
may  prove  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
our  future. 

Technology  developed  for  the  space 
program  is  now  used  to  better  the 
quality  of  our  lives  right  here  on 
Earth.  The  space  program  brought  us 
the  miniaturization  used  in  today's 
computer  technology,  velcro,  teflon 
and  tang,  just  to  name  a  few  of  the 
commonly  known  ones.  More  impor- 
tantly, more  than  3,500  inventions 
that  can  be  applied  on  Earth  are  now- 
available  for  licensing  as  a  result  of 
spinoffs  from  the  space  program.  Pro- 
grammable medication  systems  im- 
planted under  the  skin  and  ultra- 
lightweight  materials  are  prime  exam- 
ples of  space  technology  spinoffs. 
Thanks  to  the  technology  developed 
for  the  space  program,  walkers  weigh- 
ing less  than  half  of  the  weight  of  alu- 
minum can  be  made  for  the  handi- 
capped, thus  improving  the  quality  of 
their  lives  today.  The  marriage  of 
computers,  artificial  intelligence,  and 
robotics  may  make  the  term  "handi- 
capped" obsolete  in  the  1990's,  thanks 
to  research  being  done  right  now  for 
our  space  program. 

It  is,  in  summary,  readily  apparent 
to  everyone  precisely  why  we  should 
continue  to  invest  in  our  Nation's 
space  effort.  The  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  is  indeed  an  impressive 
one. 

The  role  for  the  private  sector  is  also 
an  impressive  one  and  it  is  the  essence 
of  that  role  and  the  development  of 
that  role  which  lie  at  the  very  heart  of 
H.R.  3942. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  by  the 
year  2000,  commercial  space  activities 
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may  be  worth  as  much  as  $200-$300 
billion  to  our  national  economy;  com- 
mercial space  activities  may  account 
for  as  many  as  10  million  jobs  by  the 
year  2000.  By  the  year  2000,  in  fact, 
commercial  manufacturing  in  space 
may  be  routine,  with  the  production  of 
drugs  and  products  in  space  account- 
ing for  a  major  sphere  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  poten- 
tial for  commercial  space  development 
is  vast,  and  replete  with  enormous  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  the  future.  It  is 
also  perfectly  clear  that  the  final  re- 
sponsibility for  commercial  space  de- 
velopment rests  with  the  private 
sector,  and  not  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Federal  Government  bears  a 
major  responsibility  for  the  entry  of 
the  commercial  sector  into  the  mar- 
ketplace, but  that  is  also  where  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  end.  The  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  arena  of  com- 
mercial space  activity  should  be  limit- 
ed to  clearing  away  the  obstacles  to 
which  the  private  sector  has  been  sub- 
jected. And  that  is  precisely  why  H.R. 
3942  is  so  very  important.  H.R.  3942 
streamlines  the  Federal  Government's 
approval  process  for  those  companies 
wishing  to  commercialize  expendable 
launch  vehicles.  H.R.  3942  establishes 
a  central  point  of  contact  for  compa- 
nies, and  relieves  them  of  the  burden 
of  getting  permits  and  permissions 
from  6  to  12  different  Federal  agencies 
or  bodies.  What  H.R.  3942  does  is  to 
create  a  climate  which  is  conducive  to 
private  sector  entry  into  the  commer- 
cial space  launch  market.  H.R.  3942 
allows  the  private  sector  to  pick  up  the 
commercial  space  launch  ball  and  run 
with  it. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  H.R.  3942 
to  grant  to  the  private  sector  special 
subsidies  to  encourage  them,  artificial- 
ly, to  develop  an  industry  whose 
market  can  be  sustained  only  by  the 
Federal  Government.  If  there  Is,  as 
some  say,  no  market  for  commerical 
space  launch  vehicles,  then  there  will, 
after  a  period  of  years,  be  no  commeri- 
cal space  launch  business.  The  eco- 
nomics of  the  marketplace  are  that 
simple. 

While  I  remain  staunchly  opposed  to 
outright  subsidy  for  the  commerical 
space  launch  industry,  I  remain  firmly 
committed  to  clearing  away  the  obsta- 
cles to  development  of  that  industry. 
This  is  a  balance  which  I  believe  that 
H.R.  3942  achieves. 

While,  as  a  matter  of  policy  at  the 
Federal  level,  we  must  encourage  the 
development  of  commerical  space 
launch  activities,  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  talked  into  funding  the 
development  of  an  Amtrak  for  space. 

In  short,  I  lend  my  full  support  to 
the  real  and  commerical  growth  of 
this    new    industry;    I    urge    my    col- 
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leagues   to  do   the   same   by   lending 
their  full  support  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annun- 
zio). 

REMOVAL  or  NAME  OF  MEMBER  AS  COSPONSOR 
or  H.R.  3382 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3282. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson). 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Conlmercial  Space  Launch  Act. 

An  important  part  of  the  future  of 
our  country  depends  on  our  utilization 
of  space.  Over  the  past  two  decades  we 
have  seen  the  enormous  strides  made 
in  NASA's  efforts  to  reach  for  the 
stars  and  beyond.  Presently,  our  most 
sophisticated  techniques  are  being  im- 
plemented in  tomorrows  space  ven- 
tures. NASA  has  prided  itself  in  lead- 
ing the  world  in  space  technology. 

Now  in  1984.  this  technology  has 
uses  which  surpass  the  research  and 
development  needs  of  NASA.  It  is  time 
private  businesses  were  allowed  to 
freely  use  this  technology  with  the 
least  amount  of  Federal  regulation 
possible. 

Several  years  ago.  the  Congress  com- 
mercialized communication  satellites 
and  today  it  has  grown  into  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  industry.  Without  the 
freedom  from  Government  redtape.  I 
seriously  doubt  we  would  be  .seeing  the 
advances  in  satellite  communications 
we  have  today. 

Now  it  is  time  to  allow  the  private 
sector  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
thrivinig  and  profitable  business  in 
the  conunercialization  of  expendable 
launch  vehicles. 

A  report  out  of  this  months  Na- 
tion's Business  said: 

Despite  all  obstacles.  American  businesses 
are  beginning  to  line  up  like  the  westward- 
bound  wagonmasters  of  an  earlier  epoch  of 
discovery  and  development.  By  1987.  ana- 
lysts say.  more  than  $1  billion  will  be  com- 
mitted to  private  sector  pursuits  m  space 
just  seed  money  in  the  nations  newest  and 
most  dramatic  sunrise  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  commercializing  ELVs 
is  the  necessary  first  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  new  frontier  for  pri- 
vate business.  Congress  must  allow  it 
to  grow  freely  and  unrestricted  if  it  is 
to  flourish.  This  legislation.  H.R.  3942. 
will  put  the  congressional  stamp  of  ap- 
proval in  such  an  endeavor. 

D  1230 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Kramer). 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3942  of  which  I  am 
really  indeed  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
My  congratulations  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka),  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua).  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volk- 
MER)  and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Chandler)  for  a  job  well 
done. 

This  bill,  the  Commercial  Space 
Launch  Act.  is  indeed  an  historic  mile- 
stone in  the  development  of  a  new 
frontier  in  space.  The  simple  minimal 
and  appropriate  licensing  and  regula- 
tory arrangement  it  establishes  will 
encourage  the  growth  of  a  strong 
American  private  enterprise  space 
launch  and  services  industry,  while  as- 
suring that  our  national  security,  our 
foreign  policy,  and  public  safety  inter- 
ests are  protected. 

Private  sector  involvement  in  Ameri- 
cas  space  enterprise  will  shape  our 
future  on  the  new  frontier.  Already  at 
least  a  half  dozen  companies  have  an- 
nounced plans  to  offer  commercial 
space  launch  services.  I  expect  that 
many,  many  more  companies  will  soon 
enter  the  marketplace  and  follow  this 
example. 

Now  is  the  time  to  set  up  an  efficient 
and  reasonable  procedure  for  authoriz- 
ing commercial  space  launches.  This 
will  encourage  investors,  it  will  encour- 
age entrepreneurs  to  enter  this  new 
field  and  insure  that  the  United  States 
will  indeed  remain  first  in  space. 

Space  is  a  growth  industry  with 
enormous  potential  for  spawning  new 
businesses,  new  industries,  and  creat- 
ing" thousands  of  new  jobs  for  our 
countrymen.  H.R.  3942's  one-stop 
shopping  will  eliminate  regulatory 
potholes  in  the  road  to  space  and  the 
economic  renaissance  it  promises  for 
America  and  the  world  will  clearly  be 
promoted  by  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  most  wholehearted  support. 
•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  original  sponsor  of  H.R. 
3942.  the  Commercial  Space  Launch 
Act.  and  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Space  Science  and  Applications, 
it  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  ri.se 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  strong  support  of  this  measure. 

H.R.  3942  represents  a  significant 
milestone  in  our  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram. It  is  noteworthy  in  that  the 
question  being  addressed  today  is  no 
longer  whether  space  has  commercial 
promise,  but  how  best  to  proceed  to 
maximize  that  promise  for  national 
economic  well  being. 

Rapidly  expanding  launch  demands 
by  commercial  satellite  users  have 
caused  the  Congress  and  executive 
branch  to  reevaluate  expendable 
launch  vehicle  (ELV)  policy.  The  pro- 
jected capability  of  our  space  shuttle 
cannot  meet  these  demands.  More  im- 
portantly,     the      French      company. 


Arianespace,  has  emerged  as  a  formi- 
dable competitor  with  progressive  fi- 
nancing strategies,  substantial  finan- 
cial backing,  and  aggressive  marketing. 
An  economic  compromise  is  essential 
to  enable  U.S.  commercial  ELVs  to 
complement  the  shuttle  and  keep 
America  first  in  space.  H.R.  3942  rep- 
resents an  important  step  in  such  a 
compromise  and  deserves  the  support 
of  this  body. 

The  existence  of  a  viable  commercial 
ELV  industry  will  add  to  the  general 
economic  vitality  of  the  United  States. 
This  new  industry  will  maintain  a  high 
technology  industrial  base  unparal- 
leled in  the  free  world  and  provide 
jobs  for  thousands  of  American  work- 
ers. 

Furthermore,  commercial  ELV  oper- 
ations are  expected  to  spawn  numer- 
ous spinoffs  and  supporting  activities, 
strengthening  the  U.S.  position  and 
providing  substantial  long-term  eco- 
nomic benefits. 

The  French  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  unchallenged.  American 
firms  must  be  allowed  to  compete  in 
the  launch  vehicle  market  and  H.R. 
3942  provides  the  framework  by  which 
they  may  pursue  such  business  poten- 
tial. 

A  favorable  space  policy,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Commercial  Space 
Launch  Act.  will  open  the  $10  billion 
commercial  launch  market  to  Ameri- 
can companies  and  provide  a  ready,  in- 
expensive shuttle  backup  maintained 
by  private  enterprise.  I  u'-ge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  3942.» 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.souri  (Mr.  Volk- 
MER)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3942.  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  have  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  facilitate  commer- 
cial space  launches,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION 
ACT  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1985-88 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4997)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972  for  fiscal  years 
1985.  1986.  and  1987.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R. 4»97 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  101(a)(2)  of  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  (16 
U.S.C.  1371(a)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "For  purposes  of  applying  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  Secretary— 

'■(A)  shall  insist  on  reasonable  proof  from 
the  government  of  any  nation  from  which 
fish  or  fish  products  will  be  exported  to  the 
United  SUtes  of  the  effects  on  ocean  mam- 
mals of  the  commercial  fishing  technology 
in  use  for  such  fish  or  fish  products  export- 
ed from  such  nation  to  the  United  States; 
and 

■(B)  in  the  case  of  yellowfin  tima  harvest- 
ed with  purse  seines  in  the  eastern  tropical 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  products  therefrom,  to 
be  exported  to  the  United  States,  shall  re- 
quire that  the  government  of  the  exporting 
nation  provide  documentary  evidence  that— 

••(i)  the  government  of  the  harjjpsting 
nation  has  adopted  a  regulatory  program 
governing  the  incidental  taking  of  marine 
mammals  in  the  course  of  such  harvesting 
that  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  United 
States;  and 

••(ii)  the  average  rate  of  that  incidental 
taking  by  the  vessels  of  the  harvesting 
nation  is  comparable  to  the  average  rate  of 
incidentaa  taking  of  marine  mammals  by 
United  States  vessels  in  the  course  of  such 
harvesting". 

Sec.  2.  Section  104(h)  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C. 
1374(h))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(l)"  after."(h)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

••(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the 
general  permit  issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
on  December  1.  1980  to  the  American  Tuna- 
boat  Association  is  extended  to  authorize 
and  govern  the  taking  of  marine  mammals 
incidental  to  commercial  purse  seine  fishing 
for  yellowfin  tuna  during  each  year  after 
December  31.  1984. 

••(B)  The  extension  granted  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  is  subject  to  the  following 
conditions; 

"(i)  The  extension  shall  cease  to  have 
force  and  effect  at  the  time  the  general 
permit  is  surrendered  or  terminated. 

■•(ii)  The  permittee  and  certificate  holders 
shall  use  the  best  marine  mammal  safety 
techniques  and  equipment  that  are  eco- 
nomically and  technologically  practicable. 

•■(iii)  During  the  period  of  the  extension, 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  general 
permit  that  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph  shall  apply, 
except  that— 

••(1)  the  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust- 
menU  as  may  be  appropriate  to  those  terms 
and  conditions  that  pertain  to  fishing  gear 
and  fishing  practice  requirements  and  to 
permit  administration; 

•■(11)  any  such  term  and  condition  may  be 
amended  or  terminated  if  the  amendment 
or  termination  is  based  on  the  best  scientific 
information  available.  Including  that  ob- 
tained under  the  monitoring  program  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (3)(A);  and 

••(111)  during  each  year  of  the  extension, 
not  to  exceed  250  coastal  spotted  dolphin 
(Stenellt  attenuata)  and  not  to  exceed  2,750 
eastern  spinner  dolphin  (Stenella  longiros- 
tris)  may  be  incidentally  taken  under  the 
general  permit,  and  no  accidental  taking  of 
either  species  is  authorized  at  any  time 
when  incidental  taking  of  that  species  is 
permitted. 


"(C)  The  quota  on  the  incidental  taking  of 
coastal  spwtted  dolphin  and  eastern  spinner 
dolphin  under  paragraph  (2)(B)(iii)(lII) 
shall  be  treated— 

"(i)  as  within,  and  not  in  addition  to.  the 
overall  annual  quota  under  the  general 
permit  on  the  incidental  taking  of  marine 
mammals;  and 

"(ii)  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(2)(B)(iii)(lI),  as  a  term  of  the  general 
permit  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  commencing 
on  January  1.  1985.  undertake  a  scientific 
research  program  to  monitor  for  at  least 
five  consecutive  years,  and  periodically  as 
necessary  thereafter,  the  indices  of  abun- 
dance and  trends  of  marine  mammal  popu- 
lation stocks  which  are  incidentally  taken  in 
the  course  of  commercial  purse  seine  fishing 
for  yellowfin  tuna  in  the  eastern  tropical 
Pacific  Ocean. 

••(B)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  scientific  information  avail- 
able (including  that  obtained  under  the 
monitoring  program),  that  the  incidental 
taking  of  marine  mammals  permitted  under 
the  general  permit  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)  is  having  a  significant  adverse  effect  on  a 
marine  mammal  population  stock,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  such  action  as  is  necessary. 
after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  an 
agency  hearing  on  the  record,  to  modify  the 
applicable  incidental  lake  quotas  or  require- 
ments for  gear  and  fishing  practices  (or 
both  such  quotas  and  requirements)  for 
such  fishing  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  marine 
mammal  population  slock  is  not  significant- 
ly adversely  affected  by  the  incidental 
taking. 

••(C)  For  each  year  after  1984.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  include  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  public  and  the  Congress  under  section 
103(f)  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  activities 
to  be  conducted  each  year  as  part  of  the 
monitoring  program  required  by  subpara- 
graph (A). 

••(D)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  monitoring 
program  required  under  this  paragraph  not 
to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1.  1984.  and  ending  September 
30.  1988.  ". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  201(b)(1)  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1401(bKl)) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  second  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  President  shall  make  his  selec- 
tion from  a  list  of  individuals  knowledgeable 
in  the  fields  of  marine  ecology  and  resource 
management,  and  who  are  not  in  a  position 
to  profit  from  the  taking  of  marine  mam- 
mals. Such  list  shall  be  submitted  to  him  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  unanimously  agreed  to 
by  that  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences." 
(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  206  of 
such  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1406)  is  amended 
by  adding  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  •;  except  that 
no  fewer  than  U  employees  must  be  em- 
ployed under  paragraph  (1)  at  any  time". 

Sec.  4.  Section  7  of  the  Act  entitled  ■An 
Act  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972.  and  for 
other  purposes  ".  approved  October  9.  1981 
(16  U.S.C.  1384  and  1407)  is  amended— 
(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)— 
(A)  by  inserting  '(other  than  section 
104(h)(3))"  immediately  after  •title  I ",  and 


(B)  by  striking  out  'for  fiscal  year  1984.  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985,  1986,  1987,  and 
1988."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'and  $2,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984."  and  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •$2,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  $2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
and  $3,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1986, 
1987.  and  1988. "  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  •for  fiscal  year  1984." 
in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "for  each  of  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986. 
1987.  and  1988."". 

Sec  5.  Section  2(c)  of  the  Fishery  Conser- 
vation Zone  Transition  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1823 
note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1984"'  in  each 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "December  31.  1985"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "May  3.  1983"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "May 
8.  1984"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  'May  3.  1983""  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"May 
7.  1984"";  and 

(4)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  thereof 
by  striking  out  "Each  such  governing  inter- 
national fishery  agreement"'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'The  governing  international 
fishery  agreements  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  enter  into  force  and 
effect  with  respect  to  the  United  States  on 
July  1.  1984;  and  the  governing  internation- 
al ■  fishery  agreement  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (3)"". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  Mr. 
Breaux)  will  be  recogriized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4997  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972 
(MMPA)  and  extend  the  existing  gov- 
erning international  fishery  agree- 
ments with  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  MMPA  committed  the  United 
States  to  a  long-term  management  and 
research  program  to  protect  marine 
mammals.  Although  there  are  a  few 
exceptions,  the  act  placed  a  moratori- 
um on  taking  marine  mammals  or  im- 
porting marine  mammals  or  their 
parts  and  products  into  the  United 
States.  Under  the  act,  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  is  responsible 
for  whales,  porpoises,  seals  and  sea 
lions.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
responsible  for  manatees,  polar  bears, 
sea  otters,  and  walruses. 

As  some  of  the  Members  recall,  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  has 
been  the  source  of  some  major  contro- 
versies  over   the   years.   Fortunately. 
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the  level  of  controversy  has  subsided 
somewhat  in  recent  years,  due  in  large 
part  to  the  success  of  the  tuna  indus- 
try in  reducing  the  incidental  take  of 
porpoises  in  their  fisheries.  When  the 
act  was  enacted  in  1972.  more  than 
300.000  porpoises  a  year  were  being 
killed  in  the  purse  seine  fishery;  in 
1983.  less  than  10.000  animals  were 
taken. 

In  1981,  when  we  last  reauthorized 
the  act,  we  made  a  number  of  changes 
to  make  the  act  easier  to  implement 
and  more  effective.  A  major  part  of 
the  1981  legislation  was  a  change  in 
the  law  to  facilitate  return  of  manage- 
ment to  the  States.  We  also  authorized 
the  incidental  taking  of  small  numbers 
of  animals  in  fishing  and  other  indus- 
try operations  whe'e  it  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  marine  mammal  popu- 
lations. These  and  other  amendments 
were  unanimously  approved  by  both 
Houses  and  signed  into  law.  This  year, 
we  have  again  tried  to  take  a  rational 
look  at  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act.  The  one  major  concern  that 
has  been  raised  concerns  the  inciden- 
tal take  of  porpoise  in  the  tuna  purse 
seine  fishery. 

The  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
(MMPA)  allows  for  the  incidental 
taking  of  marine  mammals  in  the 
course  of  purse  seine  fishing  for  tuna 
in  the  tropical  Pacific  if  the  marine 
mammal  stocks  are  at  optimum  sus- 
tainable population  (OSP)  levels.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  that  incidental  take  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  There  is  cur- 
rently a  permit  in  force  which  allows 
for  the  incidental  taking  of  up  to 
20,500  animals  per  year,  although  the 
current  level  of  take  is  less  than  10.000 
animals  per  year.  There  is  consensus 
among  the  various  environmental 
groups  and  the  scientists  that  this 
level  of  take  is  not  having  a  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  porpoise  stocks.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  process  for  issuing  permits 
for  incidental  take  is  still  as  lengthy 
and  complicated  as  when  the  level  of 
take  was  many  times  greater. 

The  problem  has  been  that  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service 
(NMFS)  has  adopted  a  working  defini- 
tion of  OSP  for  porpoises  that  is 
beyond  the  capability  of  the  available 
data.  The  act  defines  OSP  as  the 
number  of  animals  which  results  in 
the  maximum  productivity  of  the 
stock,  keeping  in  mind  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  environment  and  the 
health  of  the  ecosystem.  NMFS  has 
interpreted  this  definition  of  OSP  to 
mean  a  range  of  population  levels  be- 
tween maximum  net  productivity  at 
the  lower  limit  and  carrying  capacity 
at  the  upper  limit.  For  regulatory  pur- 
poses. NMFS  considers  carrying  capac- 
ity to  be  synonymous  with  the  historic 
marine  mammal  population  level  prior 
to  development  of  the  pursue  seine 
fishery  for  tuna,  and  defines  the  lower 
limit  of  the  OSP  range  as  60  percent 
of  this   historic   population   level.   If 


NMFS  could  solidly  determine  the  cur- 
rent and  historic  population  levels, 
this  might  not  be  a  problem.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  can  determine  neither 
with  sufficient  precision  to  be  of  any 
use  in  management. 

Responsible  and  concerned  members 
of  the  environmental  community,  the 
tuna  industry,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment all  recognize  that  an  alterna- 
tive approach  is  necessary,  and  this 
legislation  reflects  a  consensus  on  this 
i.ssue.  It  would  simply  freeze  the  cur- 
rent permit  and  provide  an  additional 
small  quota  for  incidental  take  of  two 
species  for  which  no  quota  is  currently 
provided.  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  believes  that  a  stock  of 
porpoises  is  being  significantly  ad- 
versely affected,  he  could  adjust  the 
quota  on  that  stock  or  institute  other 
protective  measures.  I  would  stress 
that  the  goal  of  the  act  to  reduce  inci- 
dental take  to  as  low  a  point  as  is  eco- 
nomically and  technologically  practi- 
cable would  still  be  in  effect.  In  addi- 
tion, during  the  period  that  the  permit 
is  in  effect,  the  .same  permit  require- 
ments relating  to  fishing  techniques 
and  equipment  would  also  be  in  effect. 
The.se  requirements  could  be  amended 
to  facilitate  compliance  or  permit  ad- 
ministration. We  anticipate  that  any 
such  changes  would  be  of  a  minor 
nature  and  would  not  require  a  hear- 
ing before  an  administrative  law  judge. 

The  legislation  would  also  direct  the 
Secretary  to  undertake  a  scientific  re- 
search program  to  monitor  the  popula- 
tion trends  of  the  porpoi.se  stocks  that 
are  taken  in  the  tuna  fisheries.  This 
trend  data  would  be  u.sed  in  determin- 
ing the  health  of  the  stocks  in  ques- 
tion, rather  than  depending  upon  sus- 
pect estimates  of  historic  population 
size.  Trend  data  would  reveal  whether 
or  not  the  stocks  are  increasing  or  de- 
creasing, and  would  provide  useful  in- 
formation on  porpoise  population  dy- 
namics and  productivity  of  the  stocks. 
The  study  provision  contains  a  special 
4-year.  $4  million  authorization. 

H.R.  4997  also  contains  an  amend- 
ment to  the  section  of  the  MMPA  that 
bans  the  importation  of  fish  products 
from  nations  where  the  commercial 
fishing  technology  in  use  results  in  an 
incidental  take  in  excess  of  U.S.  stand- 
ards. We  are  concerned  that  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Commerce,  and 
Treasury  are  not  enforcing  this  provi- 
sion strictly  enough.  We  cannot 
impose  severe  restrictions  on  our  own 
fleets  and  then  allow  foreign  nations 
that  do  not  even  regulate  the  take  of 
marine  mammals  to  flood  our  markets 
with  their  products.  The  bill,  as 
amended,  would  require  the  adminis- 
tration, in  making  the  determination 
as  to  whether  to  allow  the  importation 
of  yeilowfin  tuna,  to  look  specifically 
at  the  regulatory  program  of  the  ex- 
porting nation  and  the  incidental  kill 
rate  of  their  flag  vessels  to  determine 
if  their  program  and  kill  rates  were 


comparable  to  those  in  the  United 
States.  If  they  were  not,  importation 
of  their  products  would  be  prohibited. 

The  legislation  also  contains  two 
amendments  to  the  MMPA  relating  to 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission.  Es- 
tablished under  title  II  of  the  act,  the 
Marine  Mammal  Commission  is  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  executive 
branch.  It  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  developing,  reviewing,  and 
making  recommendations  on  actions 
and  policies  of  all  Federal  agencies 
with  respect  to  marine  mammal  pro- 
tection and  conservation.  The  Com- 
mission members  are  appointed  by  the 
President  from  a  list  of  individuals 
knowledgeable  in  the  fields  of  marine 
ecology  and  resource  management 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. In  spite  of  the  languages  of  the 
statute  that  implies  that  the  President 
is  to  receive  a  single  list  of  recommen- 
dations, the  White  House  has  request- 
ed lists  from  each  of  the  above-named 
officials.  This  has  diluted  the  quality 
of  the  review  of  the  prospective  Com- 
mission members.  H.R.  4997  would 
confirm  the  original  intent  of  the  leg- 
islation that  Commission  members  are 
to  be  chosen  from  a  single  list,  unani- 
mously agreed  to  by  the  officials  from 
the  various  recommending  agencies. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  the  Com- 
mission needs  to  maintain  a  certain 
level  of  personnel  to  remain  effective. 
Although  funds  are  appropriated,  per- 
.sonnel  ceilings  are  often  restricted. 
The  legislation  contains  language  that 
requires  the  Commi-ssion  to  maintain  a 
staff  of  1 1  persons. 

H.R.  4997  would  adjust  the  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  to  extend 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
for  4  years  through  fiscal  year  1988. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
be  authorized  $2.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1985  and  $3  million  for  fiscal 
years  1986,  1987,  and  1988.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  would  be  au- 
thorized $8.8  million  per  year  for  the 
same  period  in  addition  to  the  special 
authorization  relating  to  porpoise  re- 
search. The  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion would  receive  an  authorization  of 
$1.1  million  over  the  4-year  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  earlier  noted,  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill  contains  congression- 
al approval  for  the  recently  negotiated 
18-month  extension  of  the  existing 
Governing  International  Fishery 
Agreements  (GIFA's)  between  the 
United  States  and  both  Poland  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  respectively.  This 
action  is  necessary  because  the  exist- 
ing agreement  is  due  to  expire  on  July 
1  of  this  year  and  these  extensions 
were  not  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  White  House  in  time  for  them  to 


be  approved  without  congressional 
action  under  the  mechanism  set  forth 
in  the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act. 

I  Itnow  that  some  Members  may  be 
wondering  why  we  are  taking  this 
action,  which  would  appear  to  present 
these  two  nations  with  favorable  con- 
siderations for  fishing  privileges  in 
U.S.  waters,  at  a  time  when  overall  re- 
lationships between  our  countries  are 
not  at  their  best.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  Members  to  note  that 
through  the  approval  of  these  exten- 
sions, the  Congress  is  not  overturning 
the  policy  of  both  the  Carter  and 
Reagan  administrations  in  denying 
direct  access  to  U.S  fishery  resources 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  access  which  was 
denied  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  Our  action  today 
also  does  not  affect  the  decision  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  reinstitute  a 
direct  allocation  for  Poland,  provided 
that  nation  comply  with  the  so-called 
"fish  and  chips"  policy  of  U.S.  law. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  for 
the  Members  to  note  that  significant 
benefits  accrue  to  U.S.  citizens  as  a 
result  of  these  agreements  and  the 
ability  of  our  Government  to  apply 
fish  and  chips  to  these  nations.  For  ex- 
ample, by  maintaining  the  existing 
fishery  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  U.S.  fishermen  will  be  able  to 
continue  joint  venture  operations 
which,  in  1983,  employed  42  U.S.  ves- 
sels in  the  harvesting  of  over  167.000 
metric  tons  of  surplus  fishery  re- 
sources worth  almost  $25  million  to 
U.S.  citizens.  Similarly,  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  Poland 
should  result  in  the  same  type  of  bene- 
fits for  U.S.  fishermen  who  currently 
face  severely  limited  markets  for  cer- 
tain fishery  resources. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  represents  sound 
policy  for  both  the  continued  protec- 
tion of  marine  mammals  and  the  bet- 
terment of  economic  conditions  for  a 
substantial  number  of  U.S.  fishermen. 

□  1240 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  support  of  H,R.  4997.  a  bill  which 
reauthorizes  arul  makes  certain 
amendments  to  the  >Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act.  I  would  also  urge  adop- 
tion of  a  committee  amendment  which 
would  amend  the  act  with  respect  to 
employees  of,  and  appointments  to. 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission,  and 
which  would  extend  the  United  States- 
Soviet  aind  United  States-Polish  Gov- 
erning International  Fishery  Agree- 
ments until  December  31,  1985.  These 
agreement  are  due  to  expire  on  July  1, 
1984. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that,  due 
in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  Breaux,  the 


concerns  of  both  the  environmental 
conmiunity  and  the  domestic  fishing 
industry  were  accommodated  in  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
amendments.  Given  my  interest  in  the 
full  domestic  utilization  of  fishery  re- 
sources off  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  United 
States-Polish  and  United  States-Soviet 
GIFA's,  which  would  be  extended 
under  this  bill,  will  lead  to  direct  bene- 
fits for  domestic  fishermen  in  the  U.S. 
zone.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  provides  that  foreign  fishing 
shall  not  be  authorized  in  the  U.S. 
zone  unless  the  foreign  nation  extends 
substantially  the  same  fishing  privi- 
leges to  fishing  vessels  of  the  United 
States  as  the  United  States  extends  to 
foreign  fishing  vessels.  Given  the  ex- 
istence of  fishery  resources  off  the 
coasts  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  which 
U.S.  fishing  industry  has  expressed  in- 
terest, it  is  my  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  vigorously  pursue  a 
bilateral  fisheries  access  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  H.R.  4997. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.R.  4997  extends  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  the  In- 
terior and  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission to  enable  these  agencies  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  under 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act. 

H.R.  4997,  as  amended,  authorizes 
$8.8  million  annually  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  through  fiscal  year 
1988;  $2.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $3  million  annually  for  1986,  1987, 
and  1988  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  and  $1.1  million  annually 
through  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Marine  Mammal  Commission.  It  also 
authorizes  a  one-time  $4  million  ap- 
propriation to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  directs  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  a  5-year  scientific  re- 
search program  to  monitor  population 
and  abundance  trends  for  porpoise 
stocks  in  the  eastern  tropical  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  addition,  the  bill  strength- 
ens the  existing  provisions  in  the  act 
to  insure  that  foreign  vessels  harvest- 
ing tuna  in  that  ocean  for  export  to 
this  country  are  subject  to  regulatory 
controls  comparable  to  those  imposed 
on  U.S.  tuna  fishermen  to  protect  por- 
poise stocks. 

H.R.  4997  freezes  the  existing  gener- 
al permit  of  the  American  Tunaboat 
Association  for  the  incidental  taking 
of  porpoise  in  connection  with  the 
commercial  purse  seine  tuna  fishery  in 
the  eastiern  tropical  Pacific  Ocean, 
thereby  relieving  the  tuna  industry 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
some  lengthy  and  costly  administra- 
tive procedures  without  in  any  way 
lessening  efforts  to  conserve  porpoise 
stocks.  Finally,  it  sets  small  quotas  for 


two  species  of  dolphin  taken  incidental 
to  that  fishery. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  also  changes 
the  language  of  the  existing  act  to 
clarify  the  procedure  for  selecting  the 
members  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission and  to  insure  ample  staff  for 
the  Commission. 

Finally,  H.R.  4997  amends  the  Fish- 
ery Conservation  Zone  Transition  Act 
to  extend  for  18  months  the  governing 
international  fishery  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Poland 
and  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  This  will  permit  certain 
species  of  fish,  which  normally  would 
not  be  harvested,  to  be  caught  by 
American  fishermen  and  sold  "over 
the  side"  to  foreign  processors  who 
have  a  market  for  them.  Such  joint 
ventures  are  very  important  to  the 
economy  of  our  fishermen  on  the  west 
coast. 

The  changes  to  the  act  were  worked 
out  in  consultation  with  major  conser- 
vation groups  and  the  tuna  industry 
and  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee  reported  this  measure, 
as  amended,  by  a  unanimous  voice 
vote. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  conser- 
vation of  porpoise  in  particular  and 
marine  mammals  in  general.  This  leg- 
islation will  allow  us  to  continue  such 
progress.  Therefore.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  H.R.  4997.« 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4997.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972,  for 
fiscal  years  1985  through  1988.  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  wish  to  to  do  so  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT     OF     CONFEREES 
ON     S.     1097.     SATELLITE     PRO 
GRAM  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  <S. 
1097)  to  consolidate  and  authorize  cer- 
tain atmospheric  and  satellite  pro- 
grams and  functions  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hubbard).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  this 
has  been  cleared  by  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  it  has  been 
cleared. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida?  The  Chair 
hears  none.  and.  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

FUQUA,    SCHEUER.    VALENTINE.     HaRKIN. 

Andrews    of   Texas,    Jones    of    North 
Carolina,       DAmours,       Winn.      and 
McGrath,    Mrs.    Schneider,    and    Mr. 
Carney. 
There  was  no  objection. 


HUMAN  SERVICES  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1984 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5145)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  Head  Start.  Follow  Through, 
and  community  services  programs,  to 
establish  a  program  to  provide  child 
care  information  and  referral  services, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5145 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Human  Senices 
Amendments  0/1984". 

TITLE  I-PROJECT  HEAD  START 

ADM/SISTRA  TJON 

Sec.  101.  Section  636  of  the  Head  Start  Act 
142  U.S.C.  98311  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(cl  The  Secretary  shall  administer  Project 
Head  Start  through  the  Administration  for 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families  u^thin  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Sen- 
ices.  ". 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  102.  Section  637(2J  of  the  Head  Start 
Act  142  use.  983212)1  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "the  Commonwealth  of"  t>efore  "the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands". 

AlTHOR/ZATtON  OF  APPROPRIATIONX 

Sec.  103.  Section  639  of  the  Head  Start  Act 
142  use.  98341  is  amended- 

11)  by  sinking  out  "S950.000.000"  and  all 
that  lollous  through  "1983.  and",  and 

(2/  by  inserting  before  the  penod  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  SI. 1 1 1.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
SI. 167.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
SI. 225. 000.000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
SI. 286.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
SI. 350.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1989". 

ALLOTMENT  OF  FI'NDS 

Sei:  104.  Section  640iai  of  the  Head  Start 
Act  '42  use  98341a I)  is  amcnded- 

IV  m  paragraph  i2i~ 

lA)  171  subparagraph  lO  by  inserting  ".  as 
described  in  section  648.  except  that  there 
shall  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  no 
less  funds  than  were  obligated  for  this  pur- 
pose for  fiscal  year  1982"  before  the  semi- 
colon. 

iB)  in  subparagraph  ID)  by  sinking  out 
the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
.semicolon:  and 

iC)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following: 

except  that  no  funds  reserved  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  combined  with  funds  ap- 
propriated under  any  other  Act  if  the  pur- 
pose of  combining  funds  is  to  make  a  single 
discretionary  grant  or  a  single  discretionary 
payment.  ",  and 

12)  m  paragraph  i4)  by  inserting  "the 
Commonwealth  of"  before  "the  Northern 
Manana  Islands'. 

DE.sia.sArtuN  or  head  .start  agencies 
Sec    105.   lai  Section  641'a)  of  the  Head 
Start  Act  i42  I'.S.C.  98361a))  is  amended- 

11)  bv  sinking  out  "which"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "m  a  community  if  such 
agency",  and 

12)  m  paragraph  il)  bv  sinking  out  "a 
communilv"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"such  community". 

lb)  Section  64 Ho  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42 
use.  9836101  IS  amended— 

ID  bv  sinking  out  "give  pnonty  m  the 
designation  of  Head  Start  agencies  to"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "designate  as  a 
Head  Start  agency". 

12)  by  stnkirig  out  "nonprofit  agency 
which"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "non- 
profit agency  in  a  community  if  such 
agency". 

13)  in  paragraph  il)  by  sinking  out 
giving  such  pnonty"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  "making  such  designation", 

14)  m  paragraph  i2i  by  sinking  out  "give 
pnonty  m  the  designation  of  Head  Start 
agencies  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"designate  as  the  Head  Start  agency",  and 

15)  by  sinking  out  the  last  sentence. 

lo  Section  641  of  the  Head  Start  Act  142 
use.  9836)  IS  amended— 

111  by  redesignating  subsection  id)  as  sub- 
section If),  and 

12)  by  inserting  ajter  subsection  lo  Ihe/ol- ' 
lowing  new  subsections: 

"Id)  If  there  is  no  Head  Start  agency  as  de- 
scnbed  in  subsection  icni).  no  successor 
agency  as  descritted  in  subsection  (cll2l,  and 
no  existing  Head  Start  agency  sending  a 
community,  then  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate a  Head  Start  agency  from  among  quali- 
fied applicants  in  such  community.  Any 
such  designation  shall  be  governed  by  the 
program  and  fiscal  requirements,   criteria. 


and  standards  a,pplicable  on  September  1, 
1983.  to  then  existing  Head  Start  agencies. 

"lei  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
this  section  shall  be  carried  out  in  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  issued  under  this  section  by  the 
Secretary  as  in  effect  on  September  1,  1983.  ". 

PARTICIPATION  IN  HEAD  START  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  106.  lal  Section  645laKll  of  the  Head 
Start  Act  142  U.S.C.  9840la)ll))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Dunng  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Human  Sennces 
Amendments  of  1984  and  ending  on  October 
1.  1986.  and  unless  specifically  authorized  in 
any  statute  of  the  United  States  enacted 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  the  Secretary 
may  not  make  any  change  in  the  method,  as 
in  effect  on  April  25.  1984,  of  calculating 
income  used  to  prescribe  eligibility  for  the 
participation  of  persons  in  the  Head  Start 
programs  assisted  under  this  subchapter  if 
such  change  would  result  in  any  reduction 
in.  or  exclusion  from,  participation  of  per- 
sons m  any  of  such  programs.  ". 

lb)  Section  645  of  the  Head  Start  Act  142 
use.  9840)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  .following  new  subsection: 

"lO  Each  Head  Start  program  operated  in 
a  community  may  provide  senices  to  any 
eligible  child  for  any  period  in  which  such 
child  IS  not  less  than  3  years  of  age  and  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  in  the  State  in  which  such  pro- 
gram operates. ". 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

Sec.  107.  Section  648  of  the  Head  Start  Act 
142  use.  9843)  is  amended- 

11)  by  striking  out  "may"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  therefif  "shall",  and 

12)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
penod  at  the  end  thereof:  ".  including  a  na- 
tional child  development  associate  training 
and  assessment  program  providing  the  nec- 
essary credentialing  for  such  personnel,  and 
training  iincluding  resource  access  projects) 
which  improves  the  ability  of  such  personnel 
to  provide  Head  Start  senices  to  handi- 
capped children". 

RESEARCH.  DEMONSTRATION,  AND  PILOT 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  108.  Section  649  of  the  Head  Start  Act 
142  U.S.C.  9844)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"lO  No  funds  available  lo  carry  out  this 
section  may  be  combined  with  funds  avail- 
able to  carry  out  any  other  provision  of  law 
if  the  purpose  of  combining  funds  is  to  make 
a  single  discretionary  grant  or  a  single  dis- 
cretionary payment  to  a  recipient  of  such 
funds. ". 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  109.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
6511b)  of  the  Head  Start  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
98461b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any 
revisions  m  such  standards  shall  not  result 
in  either  the  elimination  of,  or  the  reduction 
m  the  scope  of,  types  of  health,  education, 
parent  involvemenL  social,  or  other  services 
required  by  the  performance  standards 
issued  by  the  Secretary  as  in  effect  on  No- 
vember 2,  1978.". 

TITLE  II-FOLLOW  THROUGH 
PROGRAMS 

A  VTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  Section  663ia)  of  the  Follow 
Through  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9862(a))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  ID— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "144,300,000"  and  all 
that  follow  through  "1984",  and 


(B)  by  inaerting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: "$22,150,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
123,000,000  for  fiscal  year  198S,  $24,150,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986,  $25,350,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  $25,650,000  for  fiscal  year  198S, 
and  $27,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989",  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983". 

RESEARCH,  DEMONSTRATION,  AND  PILOT 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  202.  Section  664(aJ  of  the  Follov) 
Through  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9863 fa)/  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "may"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "special  problems"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "subchapter",  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follotoing:  "the 
special  problems  of  primarily  low-income 
children  previously  enrolled  in  Head  Start 
or  similar  programs  in  continuing  to  devel- 
op to  their  full  potenticU  in  kindergarten 
and  the  priinary  grades". 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsection  (at  of  section  666 
of  the  Follow  Through  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9865(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  ^hall,  directly  or 
through  grants  or  contracts,  provide  for  a 
review  and  analysis  of  all  previous  evalua- 
tions and  reports  made  in  connection  with 
all  Follow  Through  programs  and  projects 
authorized  by  any  Act  of  Congress  in.  effect 
after  August  20,  1964,  and  provide  a  compre- 
hensive evaluative  report  that  measures  the 
impact  of  such  programs  and  projects  with 
regard  to— 

"(1)  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  and 
projects  in  achieving  their  stated  goals; 

"(2)  the  impact  of  such  programs  and 
projects  on  related  programs; 

"13)  the  impact  of  such  programs  and 
projects  on  efforts  to  link  preschool  and  ele- 
mentary school  programs  in  order  to  main- 
tain and  enhance  the  continuity  of  a  child's 
development; 

"(4)  the  structure  and  Tnechanism  of  such 
programs  and  projects  for  delivery  of  serv- 
ices; and 

"(5)  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  and 
projects  in  narrowing  the  gap  in  successfitl 
educational  performance  beticeen  children 
from  low-irtcome  families  and  children  from 
non-low-inoome  families. 

Such  review  may  be  conducted  only  by  per- 
sons who  are  not  directly  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment design,  administration,  or  imple- 
mentation of  such  programs  and  projects. 
Such  report  shall  include  comparisons  with 
appropriate  control  groups  composed  of  tier- 
sons  who  have  not  participated  in  such  pro- 
grams and  projects,  including  persons  from 
non-low-inoome  families.  Such  report  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  30,  1988. ". 

(b)  Section  666(c)  of  the  Follow  Through 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  9865(b))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "evaluations"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  evaluation". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  204.  Section  670  of  the  Follow 
Through  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9868/  is  repealed. 

CHILD  CARE  INFORMATION  AND  REFERRAL 

Sec.  205.  The  Follow  Through  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9861-9868/  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  folloioing  new  sulKhap- 
Ur: 


"Subchapter  D — Child  Care  Information  and 
Referral 

"SHORT  TTTLE 

"Sec,  670.  This  subchapter  may  be  cited  as 
the  'ChUd  Care  Information  and  Referral 
Services  Act '. 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  670A.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
chapter— 

"(1)  to  make  efficient  use  of  available 
child  care  resources  by  creating  models  for 
centralized  systems  for  matching  families' 
needs  for  child  care  services  with  appropri- 
ate child  care  providers; 

"(2/  to  document  at  the  local  level  the 
availability  of  and  demand  for  child  care 
providers; 

"(3/  to  facilitate  an  educated  choice  for 
parents,  of  appropriate  child  care  sennces 
according  to  parental  needs  and  preferences; 
and 

"(4/  to  improve  the  quality  and  increase 
the  numl>er  of  child  care  providers  by 
making  information  available  on  local 
needs  and  preferences  for  child  care  services. 

"FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CHILD  CARE 
INFORMATION  AND  REFERRAL  SER  VICES 

"Sec.  670B.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  in  this 
subchapter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary'). 
through  the  Administration  for  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families,  shall  make  grants  to 
assist  public  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  establish  and  operate  community- 
based  child  care  information  and  referral 
centers. 

"(b)(1)  Any  community-based  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organization  which  de- 
sires to  receive  a  grant  under  subsection  la) 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. Such  application  shall— 

"(A)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
child  care  information  and  referral  center 
involved  will  be  established  or  operated,  as 
the  case  may  be; 

"(B)  describe  the  services  to  be  provided  by 
such  center; 

"(C)  contain  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  es- 
tablishing or  operating  such  center,  us  the 
case  may  be;  and 

"(D)  include  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  in  evaluating  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  subsection  (a),  shall 
consider  the  demonstrated  ability  of  appli- 
cants to  provide  child  care  information  and 
referral  services.  Priority  shall  be  given  to 
applications  for  grants  of  less  than  $75,000. 

"(3/  Recipients  of  grants  under  subsection 
(a/  shall  be  selected  through  a  competitive 
process  to  be  established  by  the  Secretary.  As 
part  of  such  process,  the  Secretary  shall  an- 
nounce publicly  the  availability  of  funds  for 
such  grants,  the  general  criteria  for  the  se- 
lection of  grant  recipients,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  processes  applicable  to  submit- 
ting and  reviewing  applications  for  such 
grants. 

"(c/  A  grant  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  tb  an  applicant  only  if  such  appli- 
cant provides  adequate  assurances  that— 

"(A)  such  grant  will  be  used  solely  for  the 
establishment  or  operation,  or  both,  of  a 
child  care  information  and  referral  center; 

"(B)  any  such  center  for  which  such  grant 
is  made  shall  provide  information  to  inter- 
ested persons  only  with  respect  to  providers 
of  child  care  services  that  meet  applicable 
State  and  local  licensing  and  registration 
requirements;  and 

"(C/  during  the  period  for  which  one  or 
more  of  such  grants  are  made,  such  center 


shall  obtain  the  following  percentages  of  its 
projected  budget  through  non-Federal 
sources  of  funding: 

"(i)  at  least  25  percent  in  the  first  and 
second  years; 

"(ii)  at  least  50  percent  in  the  third  year; 
and 

"(Hi)  at  least  65  percent  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years. 

"Id)  If  one  or  more  grants  are  made  under 
subsection  (a)  to  operate  a  child  care  infor- 
mation and  referral  center  for  a  period  of  5 
years  in  the  aggregate,  then  no  applicant 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  to  be 
made  under  such  subsection  to  operate  such 
center  after  such  period. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  670C.  la)  Not  later  than  December  31 
of  each  year,  each  recipient  of  a  grant  made 
under  section  670Bia>  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities, during  the  most  recent  concluded 
fiscal  year,  of  the  center  for  which  such 
grant  was  made.  Such  report  shall  contain 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire by  rule. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Representatii^es  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  activities  carried  out 
under  this  subchapter  during  the  most  re- 
cently concluded  fiscal  year. 

'  'A  UTHORIZA  TION  OF  APPROPRIA  TIONS 

"Sec.  670D.  Thene  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subchapter 
S8.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  S8.400.000  .for 
fiscal  year  1986.  S8.825.000  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  $9,275,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
$9,725,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

"APPLICABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  SUBCHAPTER 
B 

"Sec.  670E.  The  provisions  of  sections  653. 
654.  655.  656.  and  657  shall  apply  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  subchapter. ". 

TITLE  III-COMMUNITY  SER  VICES 
PROGRAMS 

COMIHUMTY  SERVICES  GRANTS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  301.  S''ction  672ibl  of  the  Community 
Senices  Block  Grant  Act  142  U.S.C.  99011b)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1982"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "provisions  of",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1983.  $409,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  $429,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  $451,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
$473,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
$497,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
$522,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989  to  carry 
out". 

APPLICATIONS  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  302.  la)  Section  675ic)  of  the  Commu- 
nity Senices  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
99041c))  is  amended— 

(D  in  paragraph  (2)(A)— 

lA)  in  clause  ii>— 

Ii)  by  striking  out  ".  for  fiscal  year  1982 
only. ". 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "90  percent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "85  percent",  and 

Hii/  by  striking  out  "clause  ID"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)",  and 

(B)  in  clause  (ii)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  ".  for  fiscal  year  1983 
and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year,  not  less 
than  90  per  centum  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "that  portion  of  the", 

(ii)  by  inserting  "which  remains  after  car- 
rying out  clause  (i)" after  "section  674", 
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fiiiJ  by  sinking  out  "clause  lU"  and  in- 
xejtina  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  HI',  and 
'iiti  by  sinking  out  "clause  '3/'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  i3l". 

12)  in  paragraph  '5'- 

iA>  by  striking  out  "or  the  energy"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    the  energy",  and 

iBl  by  inserting  ".  or  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983"  before 
the  semicolon,  and 

13)  by  sinking  out  the  last  sentence. 

lb)  Section  675  of  the  Community  Scnices 
Block  Grant  Act  <42  V  S.C.  9904>  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  'ollouing 
neic  subsections: 

"ii>  Whenever  the  Stale  determines  that  ii 
political  sut>diiision  of  the  State  or  a  combi 
nation  of  political  subdivisions  uithtn  the 
Slate  are  not  included  in  the  designated  geo- 
graphic senice  area  of  an  eligible  entity,  the 
Slate  may  use  funds  descnbed  m  subsection 
(c)i2i>Aiiiii  through  an  existing  eligible 
entity  to  provide  services  under  this  subtitle 
in  such  subdivision  or  combination  of  such 
subdivisions.  If  it  is  not  feasible  to  use  an  el- 
igible entity  for  such  purpose,  then  such 
State  may  establish  a  community  action 
agency  of  the  type  specified,  and  in  the 
manner  provided,  m  .section  210  ol  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  196-4.  a,s  in  effect 
on  August  12.  19S1.  to  provide  such  senices 
in  such  subdivision  or  combination  of  sub- 
divisions. 

"'J)  The  Secretary  may  wane  for  any 
Slate,  upon  application,  the  limilalions  of 
subsection  'cii2"A)'iU  relating  to  eligibilitu 
to  receive  grants.  ij~ 

"111  such  State  obtained  a  waiver  of  the 
limitations  of  section  13S  of  the  Act  ol  Octo- 
ber 2.  1982  iPublic  Law  97  276:  96  Stat. 
1198).  relating  to  eligibility  to  receive  lunds 
appropnated  for  fiscal  year  1983:  and 

"12)  such  State  submits,  bejore  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  a  waiver  is  reguesti-d  under 
this  subsection,  an  application  specifying 
the  uses  to  be  made  by  political  subdivisions 
of  such  State  of  assistance  received  under 
this  suf>chapler. 

"Ikiili  For  purposes  of  determining  com 
pliance  with  this  subchapter  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct,  m  several  States  in  each 
fiscal  year,  evaluations  of  the  uses  made  of 
funds  received  under  this  subchapter  by 
such  Stales. 

"121  The  results  of  such  evaluations  shall 
be  submitted  annually  to' the  chairman  uj 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chair 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate.  ". 

AD.Vty/STRATlOy 

Sec  303.  lai  Section  676iai  of  the  Commu- 
nity Senices  Block  Grant  Act  i42  V S.C. 
9905iai)  is  amended  by  inserting  "who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate"  before 
the  penod  at  the  end  thereof. 

ibl  Section  676ibi  of  the  Community  Sen 
tees  Block  Grant  Act  (42  V  SC.  99051  bii  is 
amended   by   sinking   out    "his   functions" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "the  .functions 
of  the  Secretary". 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec.  304.  lai  Section  679<bi  of  the  Commu- 
nity Senices  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C 
i908lb)i  IS  amended— 

111  in  paragraph  I2l  by  sinking  out  "he" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary", 
and 

121  in  paragraph  i3i  by  sinking  out  "may" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

lb)  Section  679  of  the  Community  Senices 
Block  Grant  Act  142  V.S.C.  9908)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  id). 


DLSt  -RETIO.VAR  Y  A  I'THORrTY  OF  SECRETAR  Y 

Sec.  305.  Section  681iai  of  the  Community 
Senices  Block  Grant  Act  142  U.S.C.  99101a)) 
IS  amended  — 

111  by  sinking  out  "is  authorized"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

12)  m  subsection  (2i  subparagraph  lE)  by 
sinking  out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof. 

131  by  redesignating  subparagraph  IF)  as 
subparagraph  IG).  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  IE)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"iFi  a  program  of  the  type  described  in 
.;ection  222ia)i2i  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  as  in  effect  on  August  12. 
1981.  to  be  known  as  Senior  Opportunities 
arid  Senices':  and". 

COM.Vf  .<JITY  moD  AND  MTRITIOS  PROiiRAM 

Sec.  306.  The  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  Act  i42  U  S.C  9001  el  seq.)  is  amend 
ed  by  inserting  after  section  681  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"COWMrV/TT  FOOD  AND  NCTRITIOS 

■Sec.  6S1A.  la)  The  Secretary  shall, 
through  grants  to  public  and  pnvate.  non- 
profit agencies,  provide  for  community- 
based,  local,  and  statewide  programs - 

"111  to  identify  food  and  nulntional  needs 
of  low-income  populations,  especially  high- 
nsk  infants  and  children: 

"12)  to  assist  low-income  communities  to 
identify  potential  sponsors  of  children  nu- 
Intion  programs  and  to  initiate  new  pro- 
grams m  underserved  or  unsened  areas: 

"131  to  coordinate  existing  pnvate  and 
public  food  assistance  resources  to  belter 
sen  e  low-income  populations:  and 

14)  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
fiunger  and  develop  strategies  to  minimise 
dependence  on  emergency  food  assistance. 

lb)  There  are  aulhomed  to  be  appropn- 
ated S5. 000. 000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  and 
S5. 000.000  for  each  of  the  lour  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  section,  except 
that  some  funds  shall  be  expended  for  pro- 
grams for  each  of  the  purposes  specified  m 
paragraphs  il)  through  14)  of  subsection 
la).". 

AITHURI/^TION  OF  M'f'ROhKIATIONS 

Sec.  307  Section  683ibi  of  the  Community 
Senices  Block  Grant  Act  I42  US.C  9912)  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  "1982.  1983.  and 
1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1984, 
19S5.  1986.  1987.  1988.  and  1989  ".  ' 

TITLE  IV    NATIVE  AMERICAN 
PROGRAMS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Native  Amencan  Programs  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983" . 

Di.sTRinrno.v  of  fisanoal  assistance 

Sec.  402.  lai  Section  803ia)  of  the  Native 
Amencan  Programs  Act  of  1974  i42  U.S.C. 
2991b)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Every  determination 
made  with  respect  to  a  request  for  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  whether  the  agency 
making  such  request  senes.  or  the  project  to 
be  assisted  is  for  the  benefit  of.  Indians  who 
are  not  memt)ers  of  a  federally  recognized 
Inbe.  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  the 
Secretary  shall  ensure  that  each  project  to  be 
assisted  under  Ihis  title  is  consistent  with 
the  pnonlies  established  by  the  agency 
which  receives  such  assistance.  '. 

lb)  Section  803ic)  of  the  Native  American 
Programs  Act  of  1974  I42  U.S.C.  2991bic))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting   "iD" afier  "ic)".  and 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 


"12)  No  project  may  be  disapproved  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title  solely  because  the 
agency  requesting  such  assistance  is  an 
Indian  organization  in  a  nonreservation 
area  or  sen'es  Indians  in  a  nonreseniation 
area.  ". 

administration  of  programs 

Sec.  403.  Section  812  of  the  Native  Ameri- 
can Programs  Act  of  1974  142  U.S.C.  2992b) 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"administration:  delegation  of  authority 

'Sec.  812.  lalll)  The  general  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  authorized  in  this  Act 
shall  remain  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Sen'ices  and,  notwith- 
standing any  authority  under  any  other 
law.  may  not  be  transferred  outside  0/  such 
Department. 

"12)  The  Secretary  shall  continue  to  ad- 
minister grants  under  section  803  through 
the  Administration  for  Native  Americans. 
The  Commissioner  of  such  Administration 
may  not  delegate  outside  of  the  Administra- 
tion the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Commissioner  to  carry  out  such  section. 

"lb)il>  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
ia)i2).  the  Secretary  may  delegate  only  to  the 
heads  of  agencies  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Sen-ices  any  of  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  and  may  authorize  the  re- 
delegation  only  within  such  Department  of 
such  functions,  powers,  and  duties  by  the 
heads  of  such  agencies. 

'"i2i  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title,  other  than  section  803.  may  be  trans- 
ferred between  such  agencies  if  such  funds 
are  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
aulhomed  and  appropriated. 

"Ic)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  interagency  funding 
agreements  made  between  the  Administra- 
tion for  Native  Amencans  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  specific 
grants  or  projects. ". 

definitions 

Sec.  404.  Section  813  of  the  Native  Ameri- 
can Programs  Act  of  1974  I42  U.S.C.  2992c) 
IS  amended- 

(1)  in  paragraph  13)  by  striking  out  the 
penod  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",'  and", 
and 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"14)  Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Sen'ices.  ". 

EXPENDITCRE  OF  A  VAILABLE  FUNDS 

Sec.  405.  Section  814  of  the  Native  Ameri- 
can Programs  Act  of  1974  142  U.S.C.  2992d) 
IS  amended— 

ID  by  sinking  out  "1981"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1987  ". 

12)  by  inserting  "la)"  after  "Sec.  814.". 
and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"lb)  Not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  ex- 
pended to  carry  out  section  8031a)  for  such 
fiscal  year. ". 

TITLE  V-EFFECTIVE  DATE 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  501.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  October  1. 
1984.  whichever  occurs  later. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Petri)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5145  extends  for  5 
years  several  programs  of  proven 
merit  which  are  aimed  at  helping  the 
least  advantaged  of  our  citizens.  These 
programs  have  been  carefully  scruti- 
nized by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  the  bill  incorporates 
amendments  proposed  by  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  Head  Start  program  would  be 
extended  for  5  years  with  an  increase 
in  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
only  sufficient  to  maintain  the  current 
services  for  that  program.  There  is 
probably  no  more  useful  Federal  pro- 
gram than  this  one  which  is  aimed  at 
helping  poor  children  before  they 
enter  first  grade.  Head  Start  is  cur- 
rently funded  at  about  $1  billion  and 
this  authorization  would  increase  it  to 
$1.3  billion  in  1989. 

The  Ftollow  Through  program  was 
meant  to  complement  the  Head  Start 
program  by  providing  extra  assistance 
for  poor  children  through  their  first  3 
years  of  school.  H.R.  5145  would 
extend  this  program  for  5  years.  If  we 
do  not  enact  this  extension,  the 
Follow  Through  program  will  be 
phased  out  this  year  as  a  result  of 
Gramm-Latta. 

The  community  services  block  grant 
would  also  be  extended  for  5  years. 
That  program  is  currently  funded  at 
$352  million.  This  block  grant  was  cre- 
ated in  1981  as  a  result  of  Gramm- 
Latta  and  is  supposed  to  continue 
many  of  the  services  previously 
funded  through  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

The  Native  American  program  was 
also  created  by  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  This  program  would  also 
be  extended  for  5  years. 

H.R.  5145  also  creates  a  modest  new 
program  dealing  with  improving  infor- 
mation on  child  care  services.  With  so 
many  working  mothers  nowadays  we 
must  do  whatever  we  can  to  assist 
them  in  finding  the  best  day  care  pro- 
grams for  their  children. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  all  of  these 
programs,  with  the  exception  of  this 
new  child  care  information  program, 
have  been  in  operation  for  years  and 
are  recognized  as  being  of  provep 
merit.  All  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  is 
"fine  tubing"  these  programs. 

Some  Members  are  concerned  that 
we  are  bringing  this  bill  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules.  Ordinarily  I  would  be 
pleased  to  seek  a  regular  rule  and  have 


this  bill  fully  debated  and  amended  be- 
cause I  know  that  there  is  such  strong 
support  for  it._ 

But  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  well  past  the  midway  point 
in  our  session  this  year.  We  have  al- 
ready been  in  session  62  days  and  only 
have  about  50  days  left.  In  those  50 
days  we  will  have  to  do  11  appropria- 
tion bills,  the  immigration  bill,  the 
bankruptcy  bill,  and  many  other  bills. 
I  am  afraid  that  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
bill  today  we  may  not  be  able  to  get 
the  time  on  the  floor  that  we  need  to 
enact  it.  And,  I  would  hate  to  see  all 
these  programs  put  under  a  continu- 
ing resolution  which  will  lead  to  so 
much  confusion  in  their  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  go  into  some 
more  detail  on  this  bill.  We  are  here 
today  to  consider  H.R.  5145  the 
Human  Services  Amendments  of  1984. 
This  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for 
Head  Start,  Follow  Through,  the  Com- 
munity Services  Block  Grant,  Child 
Care  Information  and  Referral  Act, 
and  the  Native  Americans  Program 
Act. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  reauthorizes  the 
Head  Start  program  for  5  additional 
years  at  $1,111,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985;  $1,167,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986;  $1,225,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987;  $1,286,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988;  and  $1,350,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  Congress  has  currently  appropri- 
ated approximately  $1  billion  for  the 
Head  Start  program.  These  authoriza- 
tion levels .  merely  allow  for  increases 
which  will  maintain  the  program  at 
current  service  levels.  Head  Start  has 
long  been  regarded  as  an  effective  pro- 
gram which  provides  educational,  med- 
ical, and  nutritional  services  to  chil- 
dren ages  3  to  5  whose  economic  cir- 
cumstances put  them  at  an  academic 
disadvantage.  Numerous  studies  have 
shown  that  since  this  program  began 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1965,  we  have  made  great  strides  in 
providing  children  with  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity.  These  children 
now  perform  as  well  as  their  peers 
when  they  begin  school.  This  means 
fewer  grade  retentions,  fewer  special 
education  placements,  lower  absentee- 
ism. It  also  means  a  rate  of  return  on 
the  dollar  invested  second  only  to 
medical  school,  according  to  the  Perry 
preschool  project's  study  of  low- 
income  children  and  their  educational 
gains. 

H.R.  5145  would  continue  to  make 
improvements  on  this  program  in  sev- 
eral ways.  The  bill  requires  that  fund- 
ing for  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance be  maintained  at  no  less  than  the 
fiscal  year  1982  level;  prohibits  the  use 
of  Head  Start  funds  in  any  combined 
discretionary  fund;  insures  that  all 
designated  projects  meet  program  and 
fiscal  requirements;  makes  explicit  the 
authority  for  Head  Start  programs  to 
provide  more  than   1   year  of  Head 


Start  services  to  children  age  3  to  the 
age  of  compulsory  school  attendance; 
and  requires  the  continuation  of  child 
development  associate  training  and  re- 
source access  projects. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  5145  reauthorizes 
the  Follow  Through  program  for  5  ad- 
ditional years  at  $22,150,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984;  $23,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985;  $24,150,000  for  fiscal  year  1986; 
$25,350,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 
$25,625,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$27,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.  Follow 
Through  is  a  federally  sponsored  edu- 
cation program  which  provides  very 
high  quality  classroom  instruction  and 
services  to  disadvantaged  children,  like 
the  Head  Start  program,  as  those  chil- 
dren enter  school. 

H.R.  5145  would  clarify  the  purpose 
of  research  and  demonstration 
projects  under  the  Follow  Through 
program  and  would  require  that  they 
be  completed.  The  bill  would  also  pro- 
vide for  a  new  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion of  Follow  Through  programs  in 
regard  to  how  effective  these  pro- 
grams have  been  in  narrowing  the  gap 
in  successful  educational  performance 
between  children  from  low-income 
families  and  children  from  non-low- 
income  families. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  5145  would  also  es- 
tablish the  Child  Care  Information 
and  Referral  Services  Act  with  the 
purpose  of  awarding  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  make  efficient  utilization  of 
already  existing  child  care  services  by 
creating  models  for  centralized  sys- 
tems which  would  link  families  in  need 
of  child  care  with  appropriate  child 
care  providers.  This  act  would  also 
serve  to  document  the  availability  of 
and  demand  for  child  care  providers  at 
the  local  level  and  improve  the  quality 
and  number  of  child  care  providers  by 
gathering  data  which  reflects  local 
needs. 

This  act  will  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices through  the  Administration  for 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families.  There 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
this  act  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985; 
$8,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1986; 
$8,825,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 
$9,275,000  for  fiscal  year  1988;  and 
$9,725,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

Third,  title  III  under  H.R.  5145  reau- 
thorizes the  community  services  block 
grant  for  5  additional  years  at 
$409,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
$429,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985; 
$451,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986; 
$473,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 
$497,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988;  and 
$522,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

The  community  services  block  grant 
is  the  only  specific  Federal  program 
designed  as  its  primary  focus  to  allevi- 
ate poverty.  Community  Action  agen- 
cies under  this  program  have,  for  20 
years  served  and  supported  rural  and 
urban    poor    individuals.    Local    and 
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State  initiatives  under  this  program 
have  aimed  at  getting  people  off  wel- 
fare and  into  productive  work. 

H.R.  5145  would  make  several 
changes  to  this  important  program. 
The  bill  restores  the  senior  opportuni- 
ties and  services  program  under  the 
discretionary  section  of  the  act:  re- 
stores the  community  food  and  nutri- 
tion program  with  a  modest  aulhoriza 
tion  level  of  $5,000,000  for  fi.scal  years 
1985  through  1989;  maintains  the  ex- 
isting laws  for  Stale  waivers  for  those 
States  in  which  45  percent  of  their 
counties  did  not  have  Community 
Action  agencies;  and  modifies  the  ex- 
isting passthrough  lo  Community 
Action  agencies  by  reducing  the  re 
quired  amount  from  90  percent  to  85 
percent  and  requires  the  States  to  use 
a  portion  of  the  remaining  funds 
whenever  the  Slate  expands  the  serv 
ice  area  of  a  Community  Action 
agency  to  cover  an  unserved  area 
within  the  Slate  or  to  establish  a  new- 
Community  Action  agency. 

Finally.  H.R.  5145  under  title  IV, 
amends  title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  the  Native 
American  Program  Act  of  1964.  The 
purpose  of  this  title  is  to  promote  the 
goal  of  economic  and  social  self-suffi 
ciency  for  American  Indians,  Hawaiian 
natives,  and  Alaskan  Natives  through 
financial  assistance,  training  and  tech- 
nical, and  research  demonstration  and 
evaluation  activities. 

H.R.  5145  first  of  all  would  indefi- 
nitely extend  the  prohibition  on  the 
transfer  of  title  VIII  programs  to 
agencies  outside  HHS.  Second,  the  bill 
reaffirms  the  title  VIII  requirement 
that  Native  American  programs  are 
available  lo  all  types  of  Indian  and 
Native  American  organizations  eligible 
for  assistance  and  that  no  potential 
grantee  could  be  denied  assistance 
solely  on  the  basis,of  its  status  with 
respect  to  Federal  recognition.  Third, 
the  bill  requires  that  at  least  90  per- 
cent of  the  available  funds  be  used  to 
support  the  development  efforts  and 
service  programs  of  grantees  directly 
with  local  Indians  and  Native  Ameri- 
can communities. 

Mr,  Speaker,  these  programs  are  im- 
portant to  thousands  of  children  and 
adults  throughout  our  country,  most 
of  whom  are  low  income.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  move  swiftly  here  today 
to  reauthorize  these  programs  in  order 
that  individuals  can  continue  to  re- 
ceive these  much  needed  services,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote  for  H.R.  5145, 

D  1250 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  ev- 
erybody would  vote  for  H.R,  5145.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
marked  up  this  bill  is  over  in  France  at 
the  beachhead  over  there  for  a  cele- 
bration that  will  take  place  in  the  next 
day  or  two.  That  is  the  reason  that  I 
am  managing  the  bill  on  the  floor. 


I  think  you  all  know  that  Ike  An- 
drews is  not  an  individual  that  be- 
lieves in  throwing  away  one  penny  any 
lime.  It  is  my  hope  that  everybody  will 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from    Illinois   (Mr.   Erlen- 

BORN). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  suspending  the 
rules  of  this  body  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  5145,  the  Human  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  1984.  The  bill 
calls  for  5-year  reauthorizations  of  thi' 
Head  Start,  Follow  Through,  Commu- 
nity Services  block  grant  and  native 
Americans  programs,  H.R.  5145  also 
establishes  a  child  care  information 
and  referral  services  grant  program. 

The  objections  that  I  have  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  directed 
toward  the  merits  of  those  provisions 
which  extend  and  make  important 
changes  in  the  popular  and  successful 
Head  Start  program.  Nor  do  I  wish  to 
debate  the  pros  and  cons  of  those 
titles  of  the  bill  that  would  extend  and 
increase  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Follow  Through, 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  and 
Native  Americans  Act  programs.  Simi- 
larly, I  do  not,  at  this  time,  choo.se  to 
discu.ss  the  features  of  the  propo.sed 
new  child  care  information  and  refer- 
ral services  grant  program.  In  short. 
Mr,  Speaker,  the  objections  that  I  am 
raising  today  are  not  substantive  but 
procedural  in  nature. 

Generally  speaking,  reauthorization 
measures  are  the  primary  legislative 
vehicles  for  establishing  overall  policy 
direction.  In  the  ca.se  at  hand,  we  are, 
in  effect,  establishing  the  legislative 
parameters  for  five  diverse  social  serv- 
ice programs  through  fi.scal  year  1989. 

Moreover,  we  are  committing  our- 
.selves  to  the  investment  of  over  $7  bil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  to  provide  the 
various  .services  that  are  afforded 
through  these  programs  to  a  host  of 
vulnerable  groups  within  our  .society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  most  regretta- 
ble that  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  acquiesced  and  waived  its  own 
Democratic  Caucus  rule  38(B)  and,  in 
so  doing,  agreed  to  a  major  .social  serv- 
ices bill  being  considered  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules— with  debate  lim- 
ited to  a  total  of  40  minutes.  A  quick 
nose  count  indicates  that  only  a  hand- 
ful of  our  colleagues  arc  present  to 
participate  in  debate.  More  important 
than  the  limited  time  that  can  be  de- 
voted to,  and  the  very  few  Members 
present  for  debate  of  the  issues  in- 
volved, is  the  fact  that  no  Member  of 
this  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
offer  amendments  to  change  the  ad- 
ministration of,  or  the  range  or  quality 
of  benefits  afforded  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  individuals  participat- 
ing in  the  various  programs  being  re- 
authorized. In  my  judgment,  Mr. 
Speaker,   consideration   of   H,R.    5145 


under  the  suspension  procedure  ren- 
ders a  disservice  not  only  to  program 
participants,  and  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  whose  tax  dollars— in  excess  of 
$7.2  billion  of  these  tax  dollars  are 
being  earmarked  in  this  legislation— 
but  also  to  each  and  every  Member  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Traditionally  we  have  reserved  the 
Suspension  Calendar  for  the  consider- 
ation of  noncontroversial  measures 
that  commit  no  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion of  Federal  funds  in  any  given 
fiscal  year.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
argument  that  the  remaining  legisla- 
tive days  are  few  is  less  than  a  compel- 
ling one  justifying  the  waiving  of  a 
rule  that  makes  good  procedural  sense. 

In  closing.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  object  to  making  a  mockery  of 
the  rules  of  this  body  and  a  farce  of 
the  legislative  process  in  which  we 
have  been  entrusted  to  participate  to 
join  me  in  voting  against  suspending 
the  House  rules  for  consideration  of 
H.R. 5145. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr,  Williams), 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Montana,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy,  the  proce- 
dure under  which  we  bring  this  bill  to 
the  floor  is,  admittedly,  somewhat  un- 
usual, but  these  past  3  years  have  seen 
unusual  limes  for  those  for  whom  this 
bill  is  designed.  Unusually  difficult 
limes.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  assist 
those  people  that  have  been  so  bat- 
tered by  the  last  recession,  we  need  to 
move  now.  This  may  be  the  last 
chance  that  this  Congress  has  to  reau- 
thorize the  legislation  that  these 
people  so  desperately  need. 

This  bill  will  continue  the  efforts  of 
the  Follow  Through  program.  This 
year,  more  than  30,000  children  will  be 
served  by  ihat  program,  and  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  and  as  the  parents  of 
those  children  know,  it  is  follow- 
through  that  assures  that  the  success 
of  Head  Start  continues. 

This  bill  may  be  the  last  chance  that 
this  Congress  has  to  include  an  impor- 
tant component  which  promotes  the 
efficient  linking  of  child  care  services 
to  families  in  need  of  these  services. 
The  Child  Care  Information  and  Re- 
ferral Act,  as  originally  introduced  by 
Representative  Mikulski,  will  assist 
those  families  who  depend  upon  child 
care  for  their  economic  survival. 

This  bill  may  be  the  last  chance  that 
this  Congress  has  to  pass  the  Commu- 
nity Services  block  grant  reauthoriza- 
tion and  maintain  this  country's  com- 
mitment to  its  35  million  poor  people. 
It  may  be  the  last  chance  that  the 
Indian  people  have  to  see  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Administration  of 
Native  Americans  Act, 
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Finally,  it  may  be  the  last  chance 
that  this  Congress  has  to  reauthorize 
the  Head  Start  program.  My  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  Head 
Start,  that  Federal  initiative  which 
serves  more  than  425.000  American 
children. 
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The  comparison  between  those  chil- 
dren who  attend  Head  Start  and  those 
who  do  not  tell  the  story.  Head  Start 
children  have  higher  achievement  in 
school,  are  less  likely  to  fail  a  grade, 
le-ss  likely  to  drop  out  of  school,  less 
likely  to  require  special  education. 

And  yet.  my  friends,  only  18  percent 
of  all  the  American  children  eligible 
for  Head  Start  are  included  in  this 
program.  But  this  Congress  ought  not 
turn  them  down,  and  this  bill  may  be 
the  last  chance  we  have  in  this  Con- 
gress to  help  those  Head  Start  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  for  the  chair- 
man the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Montana  yields  back 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  PETRI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  lUinoiis 
(Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  that  the 
two  speakers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  said  time  is  short  and  we 
really  do  not  have  time,  it  is  getting 
near  the  end  of  this  session,  the"  other 
speakers  saying  this  may  be  the  last 
chance  to  pass  these  programs. 

I  find  it  so  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  could  stand  on  this  floor  of  this 
Congress  that  has  lurched  along  from 
one  recess  to  the  next,  working  some- 
times 3  days  a  week,  to  say  that  we 
Just  do  not  have  time  to  follow  the  leg- 
islative procedures  that  are  the  proper 
procedures  to  follow. 

1  cannot  remember  the  last  time  we 
worked  on  a  Mondaj^  or  a  Friday  in 
this  House,  I  cannot  remember  ever 
being  in  a  Congress  that  has  done  so 
little  and  has  devoted  so  little  time  to 
the  legislative  process.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  us  being  jammed  with  work. 
How  can  they  stand  on  this  floor  and 
tell  us  we  do  not  have  time  and  then 
we  probably  will  not  be  working  all  of 
this  week.  We  had  no  votes  yesterday, 
no  votes  today.  Members  are  not  even 
in  town.  Last  week  we  worked  3  days. 
The  week  before  I  do  not  think  that 
we  worked  more  than  2. 

It  is  just  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  can  say  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  I'/j  minutes. 

I  want  to  congratulate  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois  for  a 
wonderful  political  speech.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  the  leader  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Senate  wants  to  get 


out  of  here  by  July  1  and  not  come 
back  at  all. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman that  we  are  way  ahead— way 
ahead— of  the  other  body  and  I  do  not 
know  where  the  House  has  been  dere- 
lict. We  worked  here  last  week  until  11 
o'clock,  11;30  p.m.  It  is  true  enough  we 
have  gone  home  on  Fridays  as  a  gener- 
al rule,  and  I  would  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  both  have  partici- 
pated in  those  trips  home  and  have  en- 
joyed them,  working  with  their  con- 
stituents, and  so  forth. 

So  I  do  not  see  where  we  are  dilatory 
around  here.  We  well  know  with  this 
rush,  getting  near  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, that  we  are  not  going  to  get  a  lot 
of  these  programs  reauthorized  unless 
we  put  them  under  suspension. 

Here  we  have  programs  that  are  not 
controversial, 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr,  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man. Did  he  inquire  of  the  Speaker  if 
he  could  find  an  hour  in  our  busy 
schedule,  to  debate  this  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS,  It  is  my  information 
that  we  have  already  made  an  inquiry 
through  the  majority  leader's  office, 
and  we  could  not  get  any  absolute  as- 
surance that  these  programs  would 
come  up  under  an  open  rule  at  all.  So 
time  is  of  the  essence  here,  and  these 
programs  are  so  familiar  there  should 
not  be  any  objection  to  a  suspension, 

Mr,  PETRI,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
miiiutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  this  discussion 
most  fascinating,  given  the  fact  that 
on  many,  many  days  this  year  not  only 
have  we  not  been  in  session,  but  on 
many  days  we  have  been  in  session  we 
have  completed  our  business  by  1  or  2 
o'clock  in  the  afte  noon.  I  think  I  can 
safely  predict  that  this  afternoon  we 
will  probably  complete  our  business  by 
midafternoon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are 
spending  over  $8  billion.  $3V2  billion 
over  the  President's  budget,  that  we 
might  be  able  to  schedule  an  hour  of 
general  debate  later  on  in  this  particu- 
lar day  and  then  allow  us  to  have  the 
regular  amendment  process  go  for- 
ward. I  think  most  of  us  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  debate  this  bill  under 
the  regular  procedures  of  the  House 
later  on  today,  rather  than  have  it 
come  up  under  this  kind  of  procedure. 

This  procedure  is  precisely  why  the 
American  people  are  asking,  'Where 
do  the  big  spenders  come  from?"  Well, 
here  is  an  example  of  where  the  big 
spenders  come  from.  They  come  from 
this  kind  of  procedure  that  brings  bills 


onto  the  floor  that  do  not  permit  any 
kind  of  amendments,  that  do  not 
permit  us  to  act  as  the  House  would 
normally  act  on  legislation. 

Here  is  an  $8  billion  bill,  $ZVz  billion 
over  the  President's  budget,  and  the 
President's  budget  is  constantly  criti- 
cized on  this  floor  as  being  $175  billion 
out  of  balance,  I  would  say  to  this 
House  that  if  you  want  to  know  where 
the  big  spenders  are,  the  big  spenders 
are  out  here  on  the  floor  bringing  leg- 
islation to  us  in  this  kind  of  a  manner. 

I  suggest  that  there  are  many  pro- 
grams in  this  bill  that  many  of  us 
would  like  to  vote  for,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  vote  for  them  in  a  wholly  irre- 
sponsible way  that  allows  20  minutes 
of  debate  on  $8  billion  worth  of  spend- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  aisle.  That  is 
wrong.  The  Members  of  Congress 
know  that  it  is  wrong. 

I  am  sorry  the  majority  leader  re- 
fuses to  guarantee  the  scheduling  of 
this  bill  at  an  appropriate  point  during 
the  session,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
could  have  scheduled  it  later  on  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER,  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  makes  a 
good  point.  The  gentleman  wishes  we 
had  an  hour  of  debate.  The  point  is 
that  we  have  40  minutes,  so  the  gen- 
tleman wants  20  more  minutes.  The 
gentleman's  side  has  already  spent  10 
minutes  arguing  about  the  merits  of 
the  policy  when  you  really  want  to 
debate  the  merits  of  the  bill.  You 
should  debate  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker)  has  expired. 

Mr.  PETRI,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr,  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  additional  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  simply  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  that  it  is 
not  just  the  additional  20  minutes,  as 
the  gentleman  knows.  The  gentleman 
also  knows  that  during  the  regular 
procedures  of  the  House  we  would  be 
allowed  to  offer  amendments.  In  some 
of  the  areas  where  we  think  that  the 
spending  of  your  authorizing  commit- 
tee has  gone  way  out  of  line,  where 
you  have  added  on  $3'/2  billion  to  the 
administration's  request,  it  would  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  offer  amend- 
ments, responsible  amendments,  that 
would  preserve  good  programs  but  yet 
would  do  something  to  cut  back  on  the 
spending  that  the  American  people 
demand  that  we  deal  with. 

The  American  people,  in  all  honesty, 
are  disgusted  with  $200  billion  deficits. 
The  gentleman  from  Montana  knows 
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that.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  know  that.  They  constani- 
ly  talk  about  it  on  the  floor. 

The  only  way  we  have  a  chance  to 
deal  with  those  kinds  of  issues  is  to 
bring  them  to  this  floor  and  deal  with 
them  in  a  responsible  amendment 
process.  With  this  kind  of  action,  with 
this  kind  of  suspension  of  the  rules,  we 
are  precluding  that  amendment  proc- 
ess and  thereby,  it  seems  to  me,  pre- 
cluding fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  .simply  would  not 
want  to  leave  the  misimpression  that 
this  bill  is  over  the  House-passed 
budget  because  it  certainly  is  not.  It  is, 
of  course,  over  the  Presidents  budget, 
but  then,  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  overwhelmingly  rejected 
the  President's  budget  because  he  at- 
tempts to  cut  spending  on  the  backs  of 
the  poor  and  the  lower  middle  income 
people,  and  no  one.  I  hope,  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  wants  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  subcommittee 
having  jurisdiction  over  this  bill.  I  rise 
to  oppose  passing  H.R.  5145  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  This  bill  is  simply 
too  costly,  complex,  and  controversial 
to  consider  under  a  gag  rule  that 
limits  full  debate  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, precludes  any  amendments. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  do  not 
oppose  everything  in  this  measure. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  I  enthusiastical- 
ly support  reauthorization  of  the  Head 
Start  program  provided  by  H.R.  5145 
and  recognize  much  merit  in  other 
components  of  this  omnibus  human 
services  legislation.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  should  not  now  be 
considered  under  suspension.  This 
body  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in 
this  legislation  rather  than  simply  be 
forced  to  vote  the  entire  package  up  or 
down. 

Three  major  concerns  force  me  to 
recommend  against  suspending  the 
House  rules  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
5145.  Those  concerns  can  be  summa- 
rized as  three  C's— cost,  complexity, 
and  controversy; 

First,  cost:  This  bill  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  some  $8  billion.  As  you 
know,  the  Democratic  Caucus  rules 
limit  consideration  under  suspension 
to  bills  authorizing  appropriations  of 
$100  million  or  less.  The  measure  now 
under  consideration,  therefore,  ex- 
ceeds this  limit  over  eightyfold— you 
heard  that  right— by  over  8,000  per- 
cent. 

Now  there  is  an  obvious  purpose  for 
the  $100  million  limit  that  reaches  to 


the  heart  of  our  duty  as  Members  of 
Congress.  We  are  entrusted  with 
spending  our  constituents'  tax  dollars. 
That  is  a  heavy  responsibility.  This 
major  appropriation  of  public  funds 
deserves  closer  scrutiny  than  is  per- 
mitted here  today.  Let  us  defeat  the 
motion  to  suspend  and  bring  this  bill 
back  under  an  open  rule. 

Second,  complexity;  H.R.  5145  con- 
tains a  wide  variety  of  components.  It 
reauthorizes  and  amends  four  differ- 
ent programs— community  services 
block  grants.  Head  Start,  Follow 
Through,  and  the  Native  Americans 
Act.  In  addition,  it  creates  a  new  child 
care  information  and  referral  services 
program.  The-se  programs  deserve  sep- 
arate consideration  through  the 
amendment  process.  We  cannot  even 
properly  discuss  them  in  the  few  min- 
utes afforded  for  debate  today. 

Beyond  the  sheer  cost  and  complex- 
ity of  this  bill.  H.R.  5145  contains 
many  controversial  features  that  merit 
full  debate  by  this  body  through  the 
consideration  of  amendments.  Perhaps 
the  most  glaring  such  feature  is  its 
early  reauthorization  of  the  Communi- 
ty Services  Block  Grant  Act.  Since  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
authorized  funding  for  the  CSBG  Act 
through  September  of  1986,  no  action 
need  take  place  for  2  years  to  continue 
that  program. 

The  volume  of  business  the  Human 
Resources  Subcommittee  had  to  deal 
with  during  this  .se.ssion.  including  the 
reauthorization  of  six  major  acts  and 
the  consideration  of  .several  important 
new  proposals,  did  not  permit  a  mean- 
ingful review  of  the  CSBG  program. 
In  fact,  only  one  subcommittee  witness 
provided  testimony  on  the  issue  of 
early  reauthorization.  I  would  like  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  'H.R.  5145  to 
avoid  the  premature  reauthorization 
of  the  CSBG  program  so  that  my  sub- 
committee and  the  Congress  can  con- 
duct a  more  detailed  review  of  this 
one-half  billion  dollar  program.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  procedures  used  here 
today  foreclose  such  an  amendment. 

My  colleagues  may  discuss  other 
controversial  features  in  this  bill  that 
at  least  merit  extended  debate  and  the 
opportunity  for  amendment.  Even  if 
those  amendments  are  defeated,  we 
owe  it  to  our  constituents  to  consider 
them.  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  sus- 
pending the  House  rules  for  passing 
H.R.  5145.  I  look  forward  to  addressing 
the  various  components  of  this  bill  on 
their  individual  merits  under  an  open 
rule  later  this  month. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corrada). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5145.  the  Human 


Services  Amendments  of  1984.  which 
would  extend  the  Head  Start  program, 
the  Follow  Through  program,  the 
community  services  block  grant,  and 
the  Native  American  Programs  Act  for 
5  years,  and  authorize  the  Child  Care 
Information  and  Referral  Services  Act 
for  5  years. 

The  Head  Start  program  has  been 
an  extremely  effective  program  of 
early  intervention  which  works  with 
educationally  at-risk  children  to  pre- 
pare them  for  entry  into  the  school 
system.  Studies  nave  shown  that  chil- 
dren of  low-income  backgrounds  which 
participate  in  these  programs  do  sub- 
stantially belter  in  school,  and  remain 
in  school  longer  than  their  peers 
which  have  not  enrolled  in  Head  Start. 

This  year  Puerto  Rico  will  receive 
more  than  $37  million  for  the  Head 
Start  program,  of  which  $9.5  million 
will  be  spent  on  centers  in  the  San 
Juan  area.  In  addition  to  programs 
run  through  the  San  Juan  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Services,  the  Puerto 
Rico  Office  for  Human  Development 
supports  22  delegate  agencies  around 
the  Island  which  serve  over  11,000 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  that  Puerto  Rico  is  proud  to 
be  the  site  for  the  1985  National  Head 
Start  Conference,  to  be  held  in  San 
Juan  from  April  25  to  May  1,  1985. 

The  Follow  Through  concept  is  a 
strong,  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment system  which  effectively  main- 
tains and  builds  upon  the  gains  that 
children  from  low-income  families 
have  made  in  Head  Start  and  other 
quality  preschool  programs.  Although 
relatively  small  in  monetary  terms. 
Follow  Through  provides  access  to  in- 
novative curriculum  models  which  an- 
nually impact  on  more  than  410,000 
disadvantaged  children.  The  network 
of  local  program,  sponsor,  and  re- 
source center  works  as  a  team  to  pro- 
vide quality  services  to  children,  to 
demonstrate  and  disseminate  effective 
practices,  and  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  communities  with  educa- 
tional practices. 

Both  Head  Start  and  Follow 
Through  have  proven  to  effectively 
use  Federal  dollars  to  improve  the  op- 
portunity for  education  for  children 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  and 
as  such  deserve  to  be  continued  as  a 
cornerstone  in  our  war  against  pover- 
ty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  pleased  to 
support  the  extension  of  the  commu- 
nity services  block  grant  program, 
which  although  limited  in  size  has 
been  a  vital  mechanism  for  improving 
life  in  low-income  communities.  In 
Puerto  Rico,  each  community  to  be 
served  determines  priorities  for  use  of 
these  funds,  and  thereby  succeeds  in 
shifting  funding  to  the  most  needy 
segments  of  our  population. 
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I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league Ike  Andrews  for  his  leadership 
role  in  developing  this  legislation,  and 
as  a  coBponsor  of  the  measure,  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  support  of 
passage. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  respond 
briefly  to  a  few  of  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  against  this  bill  under 
suspension. 

First,  the  bill  is  neither  costly  nor 
controversial.  In  literally  every  case 
annual  increases  have  been  held  only 
to  about  5  percent  over  the  previous 
year  to  allow  for  inflation  and  give 
Congress  the  option  of  maintaining 
this  important  program  at  the  current 
level  of  service.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  anybody  can  refer  to  this 
measure  as  controversial. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  H.R.  5145  is  a 
companion  bill  to  the  Senate  commit- 
tee bill.  S.  2374.  introduced  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
That,  too.  contained  a  5-year  reauthor- 
ization and  provided  even  more  funds 
for  the  Head  Start  program. 

If  anything,  H.R.  5145  should  be 
viewed  as  a  responsible  measure  of 
cost  efficiency.  While  the  $7  billion 
amount  referred  to  around  here  ap- 
pears to  be  a  great  deal  of  money,  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
$6.2  billion  of  those  $7  billion  is  for 
the  Head  Start  program  alone,  and 
those  expenditures  are  surely  not  con- 
troversial. Even  the  administration 
supports  those  expenditures,  and  H.R. 
5145  only  seeks  to  protect  the  Head 
Start  program  through  rather  modest 
amendments,  most  of  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill,  S.  2374. 

So  what  is  controversial  about  this? 
Some  say  controversial  measures  are 
included  in  public  programs,  but  we  do 
not  see  that  any  controversy  has  been 
added.  H.R.  5145  makes  only  modest 
amendments  to  Head  Start,  amend- 
ments to  maintain  current  perform- 
ance standards,  amendments  to  main- 
tain training  funds  for  Head  Start 
teachers,  and  amendments  to  clarify 
the  program  which  should  continue  to 
be  community-based.  If  that  is  contro- 
versial to  anybody,  then  I  am  fright- 
ened for  what  they  have  in  mind  for 
Head  Start. 

In  each  instance  the  conmiittee  bill 
simply  seeks  to  maintain  the  status 
quo.  The  point  is  made  that  H.R.  5145 
is  over  the  limit  for  bills  being  consid- 
ered under  suspension.  That  is  true, 
but  a  waiver  was  sought  and  approved 
due  to  the  general  acceptance  of  these 
programs.  That  is  what  the  waiver 
provisions  are  for,  and  they  were  used 
properly  in  this  case. 

Umbrage  should  be  taken  at  any 
suggestion  that  a  vote  for  this  commit- 
tee bill  is  in  any  sense  a  mockery  of 
the  legislative  process.  The  practice  of 
suspending  the  rules  was  always 
meant  to  be  a  means  to  expedite  non- 
contested  measures.  That  is  precisely 
what  we  are  doing  under  the  Suspen- 


sion Calendar  this  year,  to  expedite  in 
a  session  that  may  be  shorter,  expe- 
dite the  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  has  substantial  support  all 
over  the  Nation  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  reauthorization  of  Head  Start  is 
noncontested.  No  one  that  I  have 
heard  has  voiced  public  objections. 
The  only  objections  to  reauthorizing 
the  community  services  block  grant 
have  been  that  it  has  been  too  early, 
but  that  is  hardly  a  substantive  objec- 
tion. It  was  considered  at  hearings, 
and  it  was  the  consensus  of  most  of 
the  witnesses  that  it  should  be  contin- 
ued together.  The  Head  Start  commu- 
nity is  strongly  in  favor  since  nearly 
two-thirds  of  local  Head  Start  pro- 
grams are  sponsored  by  block-grant- 
Eupported  agencies,  and  there  was  sup- 
port for  this. 

So  we  have  an  important  public  pro- 
gram for  poor  children  and  their  fami- 
lies which  has  been  almost  unanimous- 
ly supported  for  the  good  that  it  does. 
Its  biggest  drawback  has  been  that  it 
was  not  capable  of  reaching  more  chil- 
dren and  would  carry  enough  authori- 
zation for  only  one  of  five  eligible  chil- 
dren that  can  be  served. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  finalize  by  saying 
that  in  a  program  that  has  done  so 
much  good  for  millions  of  poor  chil- 
dren over  the  country,  including  many 
poor  children  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
the  city  of  San  Juan,  where  I  have  vis- 
ited many  of  these  Head  Start  centers 
and  we  can  see  what  has  been  done  for 
them  in  education  and  nutrition, 
giving  them  a  real  head  start  into  edu- 
cation and  schooling,  I  hope  that  by 
procedural  objections  we  will  not  delay 
the  consideration  of  this  important 
legislation.  Everybody  supports  it.  and 
we  can  get  it  out  of  the  way  soon  and 
pass  it  over  for  the  other  body  to  con- 
sider and  not  waste  our  time  any 
longer  in  passing  this  bill.  And.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  it  will  have  the 
support  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  when  it  is  voted  on  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Puerto 
Rico  (Mr.  Corrada)  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Petri)  has  6  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Petri). 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
neighboring  State  of  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
considering  H.R.  5145,  the  Human 
Services  Amendments  of  1984. 

This  is  not  a  field  in  which  I  am 
expert,  and  I  take  the  floor  with  some 
reluctance,  but  with  gratitude  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  The 
reason  that  I  do  so  is  not  to  discuss 
the  substantive  nature  of  the  bill 
except  in  a  very  general  way.  but  to 


make  again  a  protest,  which  has 
proved  to  be  frustrating  and  futile  in 
the  past,  about  the  abuse  of  House 
procedures  that  we  are  being  subject- 
ed to  today. 

We  thought  that  there  was  an  agree- 
ment that  we  would  only  take  minor 
bills  under  suspension.  It  has  been  re- 
ferred to  often  today  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  has  a  rule  saying  that 
bills  that  exceed  $100  million,  which  is 
a  pretty  loose  rule,  in  my  judgment, 
will  not  be  put  on  the  suspension  cal- 
endar, and  yet  here  we  have  a  bill 
nearly  $9  billion  in  scope  over  5  years, 
which  runs  considerably  ahead  of  the 
budget  and  which  contains  two  new- 
programs  which  I  have  heard  very 
little  mention  of  on  this  floor  today 
and  about  which  I  suspect  very  few 
Members  know  a  great  deal, 
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This  bill  is  brought  to  us  simply  be- 
cause its  centerpiece,  and  Head  Start 
program,  is  one.  that  is  popular  every- 
where around  the  United  States,  All  of 
us  would  like  to  vote.  In  my  district,  I 
know  it  is  a  good  program,  but  we 
have  wrapped  it  in  adornments  which 
probably  could  not  be  passed  by  them- 
selves and  the  fact  that  it  is  very  well 
being  treated  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  abuse  of  our  rules. 

I  think  the  committee  can  do  a 
better  job.  I  think  it  can  bring  out 
these  bills  on  their  own  merits. 

My  best  judgment  tells  me  that  the 
committee  is  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
do  it.  because  I  suspect  this  bill  is  not 
going  to  get  the  necessary  two-thirds 
and  if.  in  fact,  it  does  fail.  I  also  sus- 
pect that  the  Speaker  will  be  able  to 
find  those  hours  we  were  talking 
about  that  we  need  to  debate. 

It  is  not  just  the  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  the  need  to  test  these  programs 
and  these  proposals  through  the 
debate  process,  which  is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  action  of  this  legislative 
arena.  Any  time  you  bring  out  a  bill 
under  a  rule  that  prohibits  any 
amendment— any  amendment,  not 
friendly  amendments,  not  unfriendly 
amendments,  not  improving  amend- . 
ments,  not  detracting  amendments— 
any  time  you  do  that,  you  have  an 
abuse  of  the  process  and  you  have  a 
bill  that  has  not  been  tested  in  the 
process. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  generous  allocation  of 
time. 

Any  time  you  prohibit  the  amend- 
ment process,  you  are  probably  going 
to  bring  out  a  bill  which  the  members 
of  this  committee  and  the  Members  of 
this  House  are  not  going  to  under- 
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stand    fully.    It    will    not    have   been 
tested  in  the  process. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  given  20  minutes  on  the  minority 
and  20  minutes  for  the  majority  to  dis- 
cuss an  $8  billion  bill.  That  is  not  the 
worst  record.  We  have  done  worse 
than  that  around  here.  Nevertheless, 
that  is  a  pretty  big  piece  of  meat  for 
this  House  to  be  talking  about  in  20 
minutes.  Many  of  our  Members  are 
home  voting  in  primaries.  A  few  of  our 
Members  are  reliving  memories  40 
years  old  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy. 
We  obviously  have  an  almost  empty 
House  to  discuss  this  $8  billion  bill. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee 
saw  fit  to  bring  the  bill  out  in  this 
way.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  not 
going  to  be  able  to  vote  for  it  and  I 
regret  very  much  my  suspicions  that 
the  bill  is  going  to  fail.  I  think  all  the 
elements  of  this  bill  deserve  better 
than  this  House  is  giving  them.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  will  have  to  vote  no 
on  this  bill. 

I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5145.  the 
Human  Services  Amendments  of  1984. 
This  vital  legislation  would  extend  the 
Head  Start,  Follow  Through,  and  com- 
munity services  block  grant  programs 
for  5  additional  years.  It  would  also 
extend  the  Native  Americans  Pro- 
grams Act  for  3  years  and  authorize 
the  Child  Care  Information  and  Refer- 
ral Act  through  fiscal  year  1989. 

H.R.  5145  would  authorize  $1.1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1985.  $1.17  billion  m 
fiscal  year  1986,  $1.23  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  $1.29  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  $1.35  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1989  for  the  Head  Start  program.  This 
vital  legislation,  which  has  proved  so 
valuable  to  our  Nation,  would  require 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Humsui  Services  administer  this  pro- 
gram through  the  Administration  for 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families  in 
HHS.  Most  importantly  it  would  re- 
quire that  funding  levels  for  this  pro- 
gram be  maintained  at  no  less  than 
fiscal  year  1982  levels,  and  would  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  program  by 
prohibiting  the  use  of  Head  Start 
funds  in  any  combined  discretionary 
fund.  Eligibility  rules  would  also  be 
preserved  through  this  legislation. 

The  Follow  Through  program  would 
also  be  continued  through  this  legisla- 
tion. This  complementary  program 
which  builds  upon  the  development 
gains  made  by  economically  disadvan- 
taged children  who  have  benefited 
from  programs  like  Head  Start.  This 
bill  also  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  the  Follow  Through  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  its  objectives  in  nar- 
rowing the  gap  in  educational  per- 
formance between  children  from  eco- 
nomically deprived  families  and  those 
from  non-low-income  families.  The 
Follow  Through  program  under  this 


legislation  would  be  provided  with  an 
authorization  level  of  $23  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  $24.2  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  $25.4  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  $25.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $27  million  in  fi.scal  year  1989. 

H.R.  5145  would  also  authorize  a 
new  child  care  information  and  refer- 
ral services  program,  under  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. This  new  program  is  designed  to 
promote  efficient  use  of  available 
child  care  resources  and  would  create 
models  for  locally  based  centralized 
systems,  bringing  together  families 
needing  child  care  services  with  those 
who  provide  the  needed  services. 

This  comprehensive  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  community  services  block 
grant  program  and  in  doing  so  restores 
the  senior  opportunities  and  services 
program  for  low-income  elderly  citi- 
zens. The  legislation  restores  the  sepa- 
rate authority  for  the  community  food 
and  nutrition  program  at  a  level  of  $5 
million  for  each  of  the  next  5  years. 

Finally,  this  bill  amends  the  Native 
Americans  Programs  Act  of  1974  con- 
tinuing the  prohibition  of  the  transfer 
of  these  programs  to  agencies  outside 
of  the  Department  of  Human  Services. 

This  legislation  is  vital  to  the  health, 
education,  and  well-being  of  our 
Nation,  its  children  and  its  senior  citi- 
zens. This  legislation  seeks  to  meet  the 
basic  human  needs  of  our  citizens  and 
addresses  many  of  the  severe  problems 
confronting  many  of  our  citizens. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  5145,  the  Human  Services 
Amendments  of  1984.» 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
5145.  to  Community  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1984.  This  bill  would  reau- 
thorize the  Head  Start.  Follow 
Through,  and  community  i::'^  vices  pro- 
grams for  another  5  years,  providing 
for  moderate  yearly  funding  increases, 
and  it  would  establish  a  program  to 
provide  child  care  information  and  re- 
ferral -services.  The  bill  authorizes  Sl.l 
billion  for  Head  Start  in  fiscal  year 
1985  which  would  be  increased  to  $1.35 
billion  by  fiscal  year  1989.  The  Follow 
Through  program  would  similarly 
expand  from  $22.2  million  authorizfd 
in  fiscal  year  1985  to  $27  million  by 
fiscal  year  1989.  Funding  for  the  com- 
munity services  block  grant  program 
would  also  increase  over  the  next  5 
years. 

There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
only  way  to  eliminate  poverty  in  our 
country  endowed  with  an  abundance 
of  food  and  other  natural  resources,  is 
to  reach  the  families  living  in  poverty 
and  offer  the  new  generations  an  op- 
portunity to  effectively  compete  in  an 
increasingly  complex  society.  Head 
Start,  an  experiment  begun  in  the 
1960's  as  a  part  of  President  Johnson's 
War  on  Poverty,  is  heralded  today  as 
the  cornerstone  education  program  for 
intervening  in  this  syndrome  of  pover- 


ty. Eligible  children  and  their  families 
are  provided  essential  health  and 
social  services  in  addition  to  the  class- 
room activities,  laying  an  educational 
foundation  for  future  successes. 

In  Wayne  County,  a  part  of  which 
comprises  my  congressional  district, 
about  2.000  families  are  currently  serv- 
iced directly  by  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram, and  the  lives  of  at  least  the 
same  number  again  are  vastly  im- 
proved through  contact  with  families 
served  by  the  program.  Because  of  the 
strong  effort  and  commitment  to  the 
program  in  my  district,  410  additional 
families  will  receive  the  Head  Start 
services  this  year,  as  a  result  of  their 
successful  competition  for  further 
funding.  I  take  great  pride  in  their 
achievements.  I  am  also  sobered  by 
the  recognition  that  there  are  at  least 
five  times  as  many  families  who  are  el- 
igible to  receive  these  services  but  who 
cannot  participate  because  of  the  lim- 
ited funding. 

The  Follow  Through  program  is  in- 
tended to  literally  "followthrough"  on 
developmental  gains  made  by  disad- 
vantaged children  in  preschool  pro- 
grams like  Head  Start  when  those 
children  enter  public  schools.  Between 
600  and  700  children  are  currently 
served  in  my  district,  and  again,  be- 
cause of  the  community's  recognition 
of  its  value,  the  program  is  stretched 
to  encompass  10  percent  more  children 
than  actually  funded  for. 

The  community  services  block  grant 
program  has  also  proven  extremely 
successful  in  sponsoring  State  and 
local  initiatives  aimed  at  promoting 
economic  self-sufficiency  through  sup- 
port programs  to  individuals  with  low 
incomes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  children  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  participate 
in  these  programs  have  demonstrated 
its  success  by  being  less  apt  to  fail  a 
grade  or  drop  out  of  school.  Families 
who  receive  services  strengthen  their 
ties  to  the  community  and  their  re- 
solve to  rai.se  themselves  out  of  poveu^ 
ty.  We  cannot  afford  not  to  pass  this 
important  legislation  to  continue  all 
programs  which  not  only  provide  a 
way  out  of  poverty  but  provide  a  way 
to  realize  individual  potential.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  in 
favor  of  H.R.  5145.» 
W  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speake"-,  I  am  pleased  to  speak  in 
favor  this  morning  of  H.R.  5145,  a  bill 
to  extend  Head  Start,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  programs  authorized  by  title  VI 
of  the  Reconciliation  Act— the  title 
dealng  with  human  services  programs. 
These  programs  are  well  known  and 
enjoy  strong  bipartisan  support— Head 
Start,  Follow  Through,  the  communi- 
ty services  block  grant,  and  programs 
for  Native  Americans.  In  addition, 
H.R.  5145  would  provide  new  author- 
ity to  develop  child  care  information 
and  referral  services  in  local  communi- 
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ties  to  assist  parents  In  making  opti- 
mum use  of  existing  child  care  re- 
sources. 

H.R.  3145  borrows  rather  heavily  on 
the  Senate  Republican  bill  of  the  same 
title,  S.  2374.  introduced  by  Senator 
Stafford,  along  with  a  substantial 
number  of  other  Republican  and 
Democratic  Senators.  It  has  been  our 
hope  that  H.R.  5145  would  be  viewed 
as  a  bipartisan  companion  bill  and  we 
have  been  pleased  to  be  joined  by 
nearly  70  bipartisan  cosponsors. 

The  programs  being  reauthorized  by 
H.R.  5145  were  once  legislatively  locat- 
ed in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  They  all  make  vital  contribu- 
tions to  the  well-being  of  the  low  in- 
comed  ftnd  their  children.  I  am  most 
pleased  that  we  can  continue  to  con- 
sider them  together  today  as  we  have 
traditionally  done  in  the  past.  They 
are  traditionally  and  programmatical- 
ly  interrelated.  For  example,  about  60 
percent  of  the  Head  Start  programs 
are  sponsored  locally  by  programs 
funded  through  the  community  serv- 
ices block  grant.  They  all  have  4n 
common  the  goal  of  giving  hands-up  to 
those  in  need  rather  than  hand-outs. 

Title  1  of  our  bill  extends  the  Head 
Start  program  for  5  additional  years. 
This  program,  as  we  all  know,  funds 
programs  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try, serving  more  than  400,000  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families.  It  pro- 
vides a  broad  range  of  services  includ- 
ing hesUth,  nutrition,  social,  and  edu- 
cation services,  which  help  bridge  the 
gap  in  early  childhood  development 
for  economically  disadvantaged  pre- 
schoolers. 

Title  II  continues  the  Follow 
Through  program.  While  not  as  large 
as  Head  Start,  it  still  makes  an  impor- 
tant contribution.  It  is  intended  to  lit- 
erally, •followthrough"  on  develop- 
mental gains  made  by  disadvantaged 
children  in  programs  like  Head  Start 
when  those  children  enter  public 
schools. 

Title  III  of  H.R.  5145  reauthorizes 
the  community  services  block  grant 
program  for  5  additional  years.  This  is 
the  only  Federal  program  with  the 
specific  objective  of  poverty  preven- 
tion and  alleviation  as  its  primary 
focus.  There  are  surely  other  block 
grants,  the  social  services  block  grant 
for  example,  but  they  do  not  address 
the  needs  addressed  by  the  community 
services  block  grant.  In  the  social  serv- 
ices block  grant  legislation,  for  exam- 
ple, low  income  is  not  mentioned 
among  eligibility  criteria  and  the  word 
"poverty"  does  not  appear  even  one 
time.  Those  who  suggest  duplication 
can  do  so  only  out  of  a  political  expe- 
diency which  is  totally  unrelated  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor. 

A  new  provision  establishes  the 
Child  Care  Information  and  Referral 
Services  Act  as  proposed  by  Congress- 
woman  MiKULSKi  in  H.R.  2242.  The 
subcommittee  held  hearings  on  this 


bill  during  the  last  session  and  its  con- 
tent is  incorporated  into  H.R.  5145. 

H.R.  5145  also  continues  programs 
for  Native  Americans  as  administered 
through  the  Administration  for  Native 
Americans.  The  provisions  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  were  incorporated  from 
H.R.  4468,  the  Native  American  Pro- 
grams Act  Amendments  of  1983,  intro- 
duced by  my  college.  Congressman  Pat 
Williams  of  Montana.  This  was  also  a 
bipartisan  bill  with  70  cosponsors 
which  passed  the  committee  without 
amendment  before  being  incorporated 
into  H,R.  5145. 

In  summary,  H.R.  5145  should  be 
noncontroversial  and  acceptable  to  all 
members.  It  is  the  companion  to  a 
Senate  Republican  bill  upon  which 
our  effort  is  based.  It  has  bipartisan 
support  in  the  House  and  has  been 
carefully  considered  during  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  delibera- 
tions. Most  importantly,  it  continues 
programs  which  are  vitally  important 
to  that  segment  of  our  Nation  most  in 
need  and,  in  every  instance,  these  pro- 
grams seek  to  make  their  .recipients 
more  self-sufficient  and  less  dependent 
on  direct  Government  aid.  I  strongly 
urge  favorable  House  consideration.* 
•  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  this  body  will  vote  on  H.R. 
5145,  the  human  services  amendments 
which  will  reauthorize  the  Head  Start 
program.  I  have  consistently  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  Head  Start  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  an  extremely  effec- 
tive preschool  program  for  low-income 
children.  Research  over  the  last 
decade  has  indicated  that  Head  Start 
children  have  done  better  in  school, 
and  as  a  whole,  have  maintained  their 
grade  level,  dropped  out  of  school  less, 
and  required  less  special  education 
programs  than  those  children  who 
have  not  been  enrolled  in  Head  Start. 
I  strongly  believe  that  this  program 
should  be  continued  and  extended. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5145 
also  reauthorizes  two  other  more 
costly  programs,  the  Follow  Through 
program  and  the  community  services 
block  grant  program.  The  community 
services  block  grant  program  is  prema- 
turely reauthorized  for  5  years  when  it 
has  been  determined  by  this  Congress 
to  phase  out  this  program  within  the 
next  2  years.  H.R.  5145  also  creates  a 
totally  new  program,  the  child  care  in- 
formation and  referral  services  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  disturbed  that  such  costly  and 
controversial  legislation  has  been 
brought  up  for  consideration  under 
the  Suspension  Calendar.  Historically, 
the  Suspension  Calendar  has  been 
used  to  expedite  noncontested  meas- 
ures. Today,  however.  H,R.  5145  which 
authorizes  over  $7  billion  in  taxpayer 
dollars  will  not  be  amended  to  reflect 
the  budget  concerns  of  this  House  and 
the  American  people. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  Head 
Start    program,    I    believe    Members 


should  have  the  opportunity  to  debate 
this  bill  and  offer  amendments  which 
would  reduce  its  funding  levels.  Head 
Start  should  not  be  subject  to  delays 
in  funding  merely  because  the  leader- 
ship of  this  House  wants  to  reauthor- 
ize controversial  and  costly  programs 
without  the  benefit  of  a  legitimate 
debate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  H.R. 
5145  under  suspension  so  that  the  bill 
can  be  brought  to  the  House  floor  for 
debate  and  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  20 
years  ago,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  many  young 
Americans  were  too  far  behind  in  their 
ability  to  learn  by  the  time  they  start- 
ed school,  created  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. 

This  program,  a  part  of  America's 
war  on  poverty,  gave  many  millions  of 
American  children  a  chance  to  enter 
school  on  a  par  with  other  children. 

Each  year,  about  425,000  children 
take  part  in  Head  Start,  a  program 
which  has  enabled  those  children  to 
reach  higher  levels  of  achievement 
and  cut  down  on  drop-out  rates.  Still, 
those  425,000  children  represent  only 
about  18  percent  of  those  eligible  to  be 
involved. 

Five  years  after  the  passage  of  Head 
Start,  in  1969,  we  added  the  "Follow 
Through"  program  to  insure  that  the 
early  successes  of  Head  Start  would 
continue  through  the  early  school 
years— and  this  program,  too,  worked. 

Today,  we  are  talking  about  excel- 
lence in  education.  We  are  talking 
about  the  basics  in  education— read- 
ing, math  and  science. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  failures 
of  our  children. 

With  this  bill,  H.R.  5145,  the  Human 
Services  Amendments  of  1984.  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  put  our  money 
where  our  mouths  are. 

Excellence  in  education  is  not  new  as 
an  issue.  For  the. past  27  years.  Amer- 
ica has  been  trying  to  define  its  educa- 
tion system.  I  am  sure  we  can  all  re- 
member the  flurry  in  1957  when  the 
Soviet  Union's  Sputnik  raised  ques- 
tions about  America's  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  conquest  of  space. 

So  we  concentrated  our  efforts  on 
math  and  science. 

In  1964.  we  realized  that  many  chil- 
dren were  having  reading  problems  so 
we  created  new  programs  to  deal  with 
that.  The  two  major  efforts  were  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act— and  Head  Start. 

In  the  1970's,  the  buzz  word  was  rel- 
evance, or  what  I  call  the  "do-your- 
own-thing"  education  system.  Every- 
one was  encouraged  to  study  what 
they  believed  was  important  to  them, 
not  necessarily  what  was  best  for 
them— or  our  country. 

Today,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
basics— reading,  math  and  science. 
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Well,  what  could  be  more  basic  than 
the  early  years  ol  school. 

And  that  is  where  Head  Start  and 
Follow  Through  play  the  major  role. 

Yes,  it  will  cost  us  something,  but 
how  do  you  put  a  price  on  the  l)enefits 
to  be  gained?  As  the  saying  goes.  A 
mind  is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste."  Can 
we  afford  to  waste  even  one  mind  in 
our  quest  for  educational  excellence^ 

Who  knows,  one  of  those  minds 
could  be  your  child's,  or  your  grand- 
child's? 

America's  greatest  resource  is  Its 
people.  For  more  than  300  years,  it  has 
l)een  the  American  peopie-^firsl  as 
colonists  and  later  as  American.s— who 
have  brought  this  country  from  a  wil- 
derness to  the  greatest  Nation  m  the 
world. 

We  cannot  aflord  to  ignore  the  im- 
portance of  the  opportunity  we  have 
by  passing  this  bill.  Let  no  one  .say  we 
are  given  to  wasting  anyone's  mind.* 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  add  my  support  for  the  programs 
that  are  reauthorized  by  H.R.  5145.  I 
must  temper  my  support,  however,  be 
cause  of  the  procedure  being  used  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor.  While  rec- 
ognizing the  time  pressure  involved  in 
this  session  of  Congress  and  the  neces- 
sity of  reauthorizing  these  important 
programs.  I  would  have  preferred  that 
this  bill  come  to  the  floor  with  the  op- 
portunity for  limited  debate  and 
amendments.  In  general.  I  feel  that  it 
is  critical  that  Members  have  this 
chance  when  considering  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  such  as  H.R.  5145. 

Head  Start.  Follow  Through,  and 
the  predecessor  of  the  Community 
Service  Block  Grant  (CSBG)  were  all 
begun  in  the  1960's  as  part  of  the  War 
on  Poverty.  In  the  State  of  Vermont, 
with  a  poverty  rate  of  over  12  percent, 
this  war  is  still  lieing  waged.  The  pro- 
grams authorized  in  H.R.  5145  provide 
some  of  the  main  weapons  being  em- 
ployed to  aid  our  poor  people  help 
themselves.  Whether  it  is  early  educa- 
tion, job  training,  nutritional  assist 
ance.  or  day  care  services,  the  long 
range  goal  of  these  programs  is  to 
make  participants  and  their  families 
less  dependent  on  Government  assist- 
ance. 

Two  qualities  of  these  programs 
make  them  especially  worthy  of  sup- 
port. First,  the  funds  that  are  provid- 
ed to  community  organizations  and 
agencies  act  as  catalysts  for  substan- 
tial non-Federal  resources.  For  exam- 
ple, the  CSBG  allowed  the  Central 
Vermont  Community  Action  Council 
to  hire  one  part-time  person  to  staff 
the  Family  Violence  Shelter  project 
which  has  grown  to  35  volunteers  and 
9  residential  sites.  In  fact,  in  this 
region  of  Vermont  alone,  over  $155,000 
Worth  of  time,  space,  supplies,  and 
other  goods  have  been  mobilized  as  a 
result  of  the  CSBG  funding. 

The  second  quality  I  would  like  to 
mention  is  the  flexibility  of  these  pro- 


grams to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  dif- 
ferent localities.  The  Head  Start  pro- 
gram in  Vermont  is  a  fine  example  of 
this.  While  Head  Start  programs  are 
usually  provided  through  centers,  the 
rural  nature  of  Vermont  favors  a 
home-based  approach.  Not  only  does 
this  flexibility  allow  the  program  to 
reach  many  more  of  the  families  in 
outlying  areas  of  the  State,  but  it  also 
recognizes  that  parents  are  the  pri- 
mary educators  of  their  children. 

I  would  like  to  salute  the  people  of 
Vermont  who  have  made  these  pro- 
grams succe.ssful.  and  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  this  legislation 
which  makes  this  success  possible.* 
•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  support  to  H.R.  5145.  the  Human 
Services  Amendment  of  1984.  which 
would  authorize  the  Head  Start  and 
Follow  Through  program,  the  commu- 
nity block  program  for  5  years  and  the 
Native  American  Programs  Act  for  3 
years. 

Since  its  creation  in  1965,  the  Head 
Start  program  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  Federal  Government's  most 
effective  social  programs.  Head  start 
serves  more  than  425.000  children. 
Yet.  as  re.search  indicates,  only  18  per- 
cent of  all  economically  eligible  chil- 
dren can  presently  be  involved.  This 
fact  alone  stresses  the  need  for  the 
continuation  of  this  vital  program. 

The  Follow  Through  program, 
which  would  be  reauthorized  serves 
also  a  valuable  purpose  in  that,  it  is  a 
positive  reinforcement  to  those  disad- 
vantaged children  who  enter  the 
public  .school  system.  It  literally  con- 
tinues to  monitor  the  progress  of 
those  who  pass  through  Head  Start. 

Language  in  the  bill  does  not  alter 
the  existing  structure  of  Head  Start 
but  strengthens  the  present  program 
and  establishes  a  plan  for  reorganiza- 
tion. The  funding  structure  prohibits 
the  comingling  of  Head  Start  funds, 
with  a  combined  di.scretionary  fund. 
This  measure  further  assures  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  programs'  effective 
implementation.  The  bill  also  estab- 
lishes criteria  for  congressional  con- 
trol over  eligibility  standards  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  program.  This,  guar- 
antees the  involvement  of  Congress  in 
the  decisionmaking  process. 

These  programs  serve  not  only  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  working  par- 
ents in  Ihtr  '•ommunity.  but  have  long- 
range  effects  on  the  community  as  a 
whole,  as  they  benefit  and  foster  com- 
munity spirit,  in  their  concern  for  the 
educational  well  being  of  the  children. 
Because  of  these  important  attributes. 
I  urge  you  to  act  favorably  on  H.R. 
5145.  This  will  permit  the  Head  Start 
program  to  continue  its  most  impor- 
tant task,  serving  the  community.  H.R. 
5145  also  establishes  a  new  program 
for  child  care  information  and  referral 
within    HHS.    Local   projects   will    be 


able  to  provide  information  on  the 
availability  of  child  care. 

For  all  the  above  reasons,  H.R.  5145 
desires  to  be  enacted  despite  the  ad- 
ministration's announced  opposition 
to  this  measure.* 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Chairman  Ike  An- 
drews and  the  members  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  who 
have  worked  to  put  together  H.R. 
5145,  the  Human  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1984,  which  was  considered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  yes- 
terday and  will  be  voted  on  today. 

The  Head  Start  program  has  been 
extremely  important  to  the  residents 
of  my  home  State  of  Oregon.  The  pro- 
gram has  provided  needed  services  for 
disadvantaged  preschool  age  children 
all  across  Oregon,  and  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  educational,  medical,  and 
nutritional  services  provided  by  Head 
Start  programs  will  help  these  chil- 
dren as  they  enter  school  and  have  to 
compete  with  other  students  who  are 
more  well  off. 

Though  the  Head  Start  program 
serves  more  than  425,000  children  in 
the  United  States,  it  reaches  only  18 
percent  of  the  preschoolers  who  are  el- 
igible. However,  unlike  some  Federal 
programs  we  have  seen  which  have 
grandiose  goals  when  they  are  con- 
ceived, but  little  payoff  at  the  finish 
line,  the  Head  Start  program  has 
proved  that  it  can  go  the  distance  and 
be  enormously  successful.  The  statis- 
tics show  that  disadvantaged  young- 
sters who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  Head  Start  are  more 
likely  to  succeed  in  school  than  those 
who  have  not. 

H.R.  5145  would  extend  this  success 
another  5  years,  with  5  percent  in- 
creases annually  to  adjust  for  inflation 
and  allow  current  services  to  remain 
constant.  I  believe  this  is  a  commenda- 
ble, goal,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.* 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  5145.  the 
Human  Services  Amendments  of  1984. 
This  bill  contains  authorization  for  a 
child  care  information  and  referral 
services  program,  which  I  had  original- 
ly introduced  separately  and  which  is 
part  of  the  Economic  Equity  Act. 

I  am  an  orginal  cosponsor  of  the 
Human  Services  Amendments  and  I 
am  especially  pleased  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  Child  Care  Information  and  Re- 
ferral Services  Act. 

This  section  establishes  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  fund  referral  services  that  will 
link  families  in  need  of  child  care  with 
the  already  existing  services  in  their 
area. 

This  program  will  accomplish  three 
important  goals.  It  will: 

First,  assist  families  in  selecting 
child  care  appropriate  to  their  specific 
needs; 
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Second,  document  the  availability  of 
and  demand  for  child  care  services  at 
the  local  level;  and 

Third,  improve  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  providers  by  gathering 
data  on  local  needs  and  preferences. 

My  interest  in  child  care  referral 
services  grew  out  of  my  laiowledge  of 
the  excellent  work  of  the  Maryland 
Committee  for  Children. 

The  committee  operates  a  service 
called  "Locate."  Basically,  "Locate"  is 
a  child  care  information  and  referral 
service  which  uses  computers  to  store 
data  on  child  care  providers  and  to 
match  up  parents'  needs.  It  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  grassroots  activity  that 
this  legislation  would  help  fund. 

The  need  for  child  care  services  in 
this  country  has  been  well  document- 
ed. About  19.5  million  children  13 
years  old  and  under  live  in  families  in 
which  all  parents  present  in  the  home 
work.  Many  of  them— 6.1  million— are 
under  age  6.  In  addition,  4.3  million 
children  13  years  old  and  under,  in- 
cluding 1.3  million  under  age  6,  live  in 
one-parent  families  where  the  parent 
works. 

This  legislation  will  help  these?  work- 
ing mothers  and  fathers  locate  appro- 
priate child  care.  TMe  money  is  not 
availat^e  in  existing  programs. 

Title  XX  programs  are  already 
stretched  beyond  an  acceptable  point 
in  funding  much  needed  social  service 
programs  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have 
to  describe  for  you  the  difficulty 
States  are  facing  in  meeting  their 
existing  budget. 

While  some  clearinghouses  have 
been  established,  like  the  one  in  Mary- 
land, it  will  take  this  Federal  initiative 
to  assure  that  these  needed  services 
are  available  in  all  our  States. 

Today,  and  in  the  future,  there  will 
be  many  working  parents,  many  single 
parents,  and  many  children  who  need 
quality  care  for  all  or  part  of  the  day. 
This  program  will  provide  that  care  in 
the  most  efficient  and  productive  way. 
Although  this  legislation  will  not  di- 
rectly Increase  the  supply  of  child  care 
services,  it  will  directly  facilitate  the 
efficient  use  of  the  existing  supply. 
Further,  it  will  indirectly  encourage 
the  expansion  and  upgrading  of  exist- 
ing services. 

This  low-cost  program,  which  maxi- 
mizes efficiency  and  also  encourages 
private  sector  expansion,  is  a  much- 
needed  solution  to  the  problems  that 
parents  face  in  finding  quality  child 
care  and  that  employers  face  in  assist- 
ing their  employees  in  such  efforts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  5145.  Thank  you.* 
*  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my  enthusi- 
astic support  for  H.R.  5145,  the 
Human  Services  Amendment  of  1984. 

By  reauthorizing  the  Head  Start 
program,  this  legislation  renews  our 
commitment  to  early  childhoqd  educa- 
tion and  to  a  program  that  has  histori- 


cally enjoyed  overwhelming  bipartisan 
support  and  recognition  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  new  provision  of  the  Head 
Start  reauthorization  which  guaran- 
tees grantees  the  security  of  funding 
from  1  year  to  the  next  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  It  will  allow  a  Head  Start 
program  to  serve  a  child  for  more  than 
1  year,  insuring  continuous  quality 
early  education. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families  has  heard  repeat- 
edly from  educators,  researchers  and 
parents  that  Head  Start  works.  Expert 
research  provides  the  evidence  that 
high  quality  preschool  education  for 
disadvantaged  children  results  in 
fewer  placements  in  special  education, 
higher  academic  performance,  higher 
high  school  completion,  lower  crime 
rates,  and  improved  prospects  for  a 
better  quality  of  life. 

This  bill's  reauthorization  requests 
are  modest  given  what  we  know  about 
the  long-term  cost  savings  of  a  preven- 
tive strategy.  For  every  dollar  invested 
in  high  quality  preschool  program- 
ming, such  as  Head  Start,  there  is  a  $1 
reduction  in  public  special  education 
costs.  For  every  $1  invested,  there  is  a 
$0.50  reduction  in  crime  costs,  a  25- 
percent  reduction  in  welfare  costs,  and 
a  $3  increase  in  lifetime  earnings  pro- 
jections. Reauthorization  of  Head 
Start,  one  important  component  of 
this  legislation,  is  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  our  children. 

I  also  call  special  attention  to  sec- 
tions of  this  legislation  which  author- 
ize the  Child  Care  Information  and 
Referral  Act.  The  intent  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  assist  families  in  selecting 
child  care  that  best  meets  their  needs 
by  establishing  locally  based  central- 
ized systems  that  link  families  with 
available  child  care  resources.  Such  a 
system  would  also  facilitate  parental 
education  to  select  the  most  appropri- 
ate child  care. 

The  select  committee  spent  its  first 
year  documenting  the  major  concerns 
of  children  and  families  across  the 
country.  The  need  for  child  care 
emerged  repeatedly  in  every  State  and 
city  in  which  we  held  hearings.  More- 
over, it  became  overwhelmingly  clear 
that  child  care  can  serve  as  a  tool  to 
reduce  child  abuse  and  juvenile  crime, 
and  to  facilitate  women's  entrance 
into  the  work  force.  In  response,  the 
select  committee  has  embarked  on  a 
major  child  care  initiative  for  a  new 
national  discussion  of  child  care  op- 
tions in  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

At  the  first  hearing  of  the  child  care 
initiative  in  Washington,  a  prominent 
researcher  told  the  committee  that 
little  or  no  national  data  exists  to  tell 
us  how  and  where  our  children  are 
cared  for.  This  makes  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  plan  for  new  services  or  es- 
tablish new  child  care  policies.  In  addi- 
tion to  linking  families  with  child  care 
services,  the  Child  Care  Resources  and 
Referral  Act  will  fill  some  of  the  gap 


by  documenting  at  the  local  level  the 
availability  of  and  the  demand  for 
child  care  services. 

At  our  first  field  hearing  in  Dallas, 
we  learned  that  a  barrier  to  expanded 
public/private  partnerships  in  child 
care  is  a  lack  of  awareness  ol  need.  A 
child  care  resource  and  referral  net- 
work, which  documents  the  need  for 
additional  child  care  services,  is  a  vital 
first  step  for  greater  involvement  by 
the  private  sector.  This  legislation,  by 
establishing  a  data  base,  would  provide 
an  incentive  for  expansion  of  the  lim- 
ited supply  of  child  care  services. 

The  select  committee  learned  about 
successful  child  care  resource  and  re- 
ferral services  that  not  only  link  fami- 
lies and  child  care  services,  but  also 
streamline  communication  and  coop- 
eration between  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  City  and  State  governments 
have  established  resource  and  referral 
services  with  the  intent  of  promoting 
such  efforts.  But  these  efforts  are  too 
few  and  far  between. 

This  is  one  low-cost  Federal  initia- 
tive that  can  maximize  efficient  use  of 
the  limited  child  care  facilities  that 
exist,  while  indirectly  encouraging 
public  and  private  sector  approaches. 
Support  and  expansion  of  child  care 
resource  and  referral  is  one  important 
way  we  can  begin  to  solve  the  national 
child  care  dilemma.  ^ 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  its  passage.* 
*  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committees  authori- 
zation of  several  important  education 
and  social  service  programs.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  their  work  en 
this  legislation,  which  authorizes  Head 
Start,  Follow  Through,  child  care  in- 
formation and  referral  services,  the 
community  services  block  grant,  and 
the  Native  American  Programs  Act, 
While  I  endorse  all  these  programs,  I 
must  express  my  special  support  for 
provisions  which  reauthorize  and 
strengthen  Head  Start. 

Head  Start  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
recognized  Federal  programs  for  chil- 
dren. Head  Start  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators emphasize  direct  parental  in- 
volvement, strong  community  support, 
and  deep  commitment  to  helping  fami- 
lies meet  all  their  needs,  whether 
through  Head  Start  or  other  commu- 
nity agencies.  According  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund,  "Hundreds  of 
studies  conducted  on  Head  Start  since 
1970  indicate  that  compared  to  cither 
low-income  children.  Head  Start  chil- 
dren score  better  on  standardized 
tests;  achieve  more  in  school  and  are 
less  likely  to  fail  a  grade,  drop  out,  or 
require  special  education  classes;  and 
are  more  likely  to  receive  adequate 
medical  care  and  to  be  of  normal 
height  and  weight,  with  fewer  ab- 
sences from  school  due  to  illness  and 
better  performance  on  physical  tests." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  kind  of 
record,  I  think  Head  Start  well  de- 
serves the  5-percent  increase  allowed 
in  this  legislation.  Although  some  of 
xid  may  prefer  to  have  more  time  for 
debate  and  more  flexibility  for  amend- 
ment. I  urge  support  of  this  bill.  Our 
Nation's  children  and  families  in  pov- 
erty are  depending  on  us.# 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  will  be  voting 
on  an  important  bill,  H.R.  5145,  legis- 
lation which  will  affect  over  a  half 
million  children  and  continue  our  com- 
mitment to  nearly  35  million  poor 
people  in  this  country.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  believe  that  the  majority  of 
my  colleagues  do  not  support  Head 
Start,  Follow  Through  and  other  im- 
portant programs  we  arc  considering 
today.  However,  concern  over  the  pro- 
cedures under  which  this  bill  is  k)cing 
considered  have  dominated  the  debate 
and  potentially  threaten  the  smooth 
continuation  of  these  vital  programs. 

My  colleagues  should  know  that  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  5145  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  is  not  only  correct  but  it 
makes  good  sense.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  insure  that  H.R.  5145  meets 
the  test  for  consideration  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  The  bill  is  not  a 
budget  buster  as  some  would  claim, 
but  sets  reasonable  limits  consistent 
with  the  budget  which  will  be  subject 
to  further  checks  on  spending  through 
the  appropriations  process.  Waivers  to 
the  House  caucus  rules  were  sought 
and  granted  permitting  us  to  consider 
this  bill  even  though  it  exceeds  the 
$100  million  limit.  And  finally,  the 
programs  contained  in  this  bill  are  not 
controversial  and  raise  no  issues  of 
substantive  concern.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  only  50  legislative  days  re- 
maining in  this  session  and  those  days 
will  be  taken  up  by  bills  of  certain  dis- 
agreement and  lengthy  debate.  The 
programs  contained  in  H.R.  5145  de- 
serve our  support  and  should  not  be 
caught  in  the  tangle  of  parliamentary 
rhetoric. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  a  special  program  in  my  own 
district,  the  New  Haven  Follow 
Through  program.  This  program 
serves  over  800  children  in  the  inner 
city  of  New  Haven  and  is  a  model  edu- 
cational program  throughout  the 
country.  The  program  uses  a  multidi- 
mensional learning  approach  involving 
children  and  their  parents  in  the  edu- 
cational process.  A  unique  project. 
New  Havens  Follow  Through  uses 
social  studies,  emphasizing  the  childs 
environment  and  the  people  in  it,  as 
the  framework  for  the  curriculum. 

Parents  are  actively  involved  in  their 
children's  school  life  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  They  are  volunteers  in  the  class- 
room, take  an  active  voice  in  the 
schools  as  members  of  the  policy  advi- 
sory committee,  and  participate  in  ac- 
tivities that  develop  their  own  inter- 


ests. Longitudinal  studies  have  demon- 
strated the  program's  success  showing 
that  students  participating  in  the 
Follow  Through  program  score  signifi- 
cantly higher  in  reading  and  math 
than  non-Follow  Through  children. 
Most  importantly,  the  gains  made  by 
Follow  Through  children  are  sus- 
tained throughout  their  educational 
experience.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
the  New  Haven  Follow  Through  pro- 
gram is  a  success  story  and  exemplifies 
the  goals  of  the  national  program.  It 
has  been  recognized  as  a  model  dem- 
onstration project  and  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Educations 
Joint  Dissemination  and  Review  Panel 
for  replication*  in  other  school  dis- 
tricts. Requests  for  information  about 
the  New  Haven  program  come  from  as 
far  away  as  Texas  and  Colorado,  they 
host  over  30  separate  visits  from  edu- 
cators each  year,  and  the  New  Haven 
model  has  been  adopted  by  over  15 
school  districts  in  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  New 
Haven  Follow  Through  program  typi- 
fies the  quality  and  success  of  other 
programs  which  depend  upon  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today. 
During  a  lime  when  this  Congress  has 
expressed  strong  concern  for  excellence 
in  education  and  making  wise  invest- 
ments in  this  Nation's  future,  we  must 
move  quickly  to  support  these  pro- 
grams and  protect  their  continued 
work.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  supporting  the  suspension  of 
the  rules  and  to  favorable  pass  H.R. 
5145  today.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri,se  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5145,  the  com- 
munity services  amendments  of  1984 
which  extend  the  Head  Start,  Follow 
Through,  and  community  services 
block  grant  program  for  an  additional 
5  years, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few,  if  any 
programs  besides  these  that  are 
charged  with  the  specific  mandate  to 
alleviate  the  problems  posed  by  pover- 
ty in  a  significant  fashion.  The  Head 
Start  program— an  experimental  pro- 
gram begun  during  the  1960's  as  part 
of  President  Lyndon  Johnson's  'War 
on  Poverty  "  —  has  grown  into  a  success- 
ful national  educational  program  of 
early  intervention  for  the  disadvan- 
taged that  has  yielded  measurable  re- 
sults. By  all  accounts.  Head  Start  re- 
ceived strong,  bipartisan  support  in 
this  House  and  deserves  our  continued 
support  through  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. This  bill  authorizes  $1.1  billion 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  with  modest 
yearly  funding  increases.  Under  this 
program,  eligible  children  and  their 
families  will  be  able  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive a  floor  of  essential  social  and 
health  services  in  addition  to  class- 
room instruction. 

In  addition  to  Head  Start,  H.R.  5145 
also  extends  the  equally  as  successful 
Follow  Through  program  from  $22.2 


million  in  fiscal  year  1985  to  $27  mil- 
lion by  fiscal  year  1989.  This  program 
works  to  assure  that  the  educational 
gains  of  children  under  Head  Start  are 
continued  once  these  children  enter 
public  schools. 

Finally,  this  legislation  also  reau- 
thorizes the  community  services  block 
grant  which  does  not  expire  until  next 
year.  This  block  grant  is  but  a  mere 
skeleton  on  the  programs  formerly 
run  through  the  Community  Services 
Administration  that  was  wiped  out 
under  Ih?  1981  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act.  These  programs  also  originated  in 
the  1960's  as  part  of  our  Nation's  war 
against  poverty  and  have  been  instru- 
mental in  supporting  State  and  local 
initiatives  aimed  at  promoting  self-suf- 
ficiency to  the  poorest  of  our  citizenry. 
Under  H.R.  5145,  the  CSBG  is  author- 
ized at  $409  million  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
$429  million  in  fiscal  year  1985.  $451 
million  for  fiscal  year  1986,  $473.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1987,  $497  million 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  $522  million 
for  fiscal  year  1989.  I  believe  these 
modest  funding  levels  are  essential  if 
we  are  to  be  able  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  community  services  programs 
that  have  been  working  to  eradicate 
poverty  in  this  country  for  20  years. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  this  legisla- 
tion incorporates  a  piece  of  the 
Women's  Economic  Equity  Act  by  in- 
corporating legislation  introduced  by 
our  colleague  Barbara  Mikulski,  H.R. 
2242.  establishing  a  child  care  infor- 
mation and  services  referral  system.  If 
we  are  serious  about  providing  eco- 
nomic equity  for  women,  we  must  pro- 
vide them  with  the  tools  in  order  to 
achieve  this.  Today,  at  least  one-half 
of  the  women  in  the  work  force  are 
mothers  and  many  more  need  to  work, 
yet  lack  the  ability  to  locate  adequate 
child  care  facilities.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, grants  are  awarded  in  order  to 
provide  efficient  utilization  of  existing 
child  care  services  by  creating  models 
for  centralized  systems  that  would  link 
families  in  need  of  these  services  with 
the  appropriate  providers.  This  pro- 
gram would  also  serve  to  document 
the  availability  of  and  demand  for 
child  care  providers  at  the  local  level 
and  improve  existing  systems  by  gath- 
ering data  which  reflects  the  need.  I 
believe  this  is  a  small,  but  significant 
step  in  providing  removal  of  another 
barrier  which  prevents  mothers  from 
entering  the  work  force. 

This  legislation  also  extends  authori- 
zation for  our  Native  American  pro- 
grams which  will  continue  to  assist 
American  Indians,  Native  Hawaiians, 
and  Alaskan  Natives  in  promoting  and 
achieving  economic  self-sufficiency. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation  and  a  strong  advo- 
cate for  these  programs,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  us  in  passing  this 
important  bill  which  will  assure  that 
our  Nation's  36  million  citizens  now 
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living  in  poverty  will  continue  to  have 
a  chauice  of  being  led  from  poverty 
into  productivity  and  self -sufficiency  .• 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5145.  I  am  aware  that 
many  Of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  oppose  the  bill  on  the  basis  of 
the  procedure  that  is  being  used  to 
bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  today.  The 
suspension  procedure  requires  two- 
thirds  vote  for  passage,  and  limits 
debate  to  40  minutes  with  no  amend- 
ments permitted. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  concerns  of 
my  colleagues  over  procedure.  But 
there  iB  one  thing  that  makes  me  lean 
the  other  way.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Labor/HHS  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  I  can  tell  you 
that  there  is  probably  no  subcommit- 
tee as  respectful  of  authorizations  as 
the  Labor/HHS  Subcommittee.  If  a 
program  is  not  authorized,  we  will  not 
consider  funding  levels  for  the  pro- 
gram, but  will,  if  necessary,  defer  con- 
sideration and  allow  the  program  to 
continue  at  current  levels  on  a<empo- 
rary  basis  in  a  continuing  resolution. 

Unless  we  hurry  up  and  reauthorize 
an  important  program  like  Head  Start, 
that  is  exactly  what  is  going  to 
happen.  As  one  who  has  been  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  program,  who 
has  fought  to  preserve  the  integrity 
and  the  funding  of  the  program.  I 
would  be  most  disappointed  if  that 
happened. 

H.R.  5145  would  allow  for  growth  in 
the  Head  Start  program,  and  would 
give  the  Appropriations  Committee 
room  to  at  least  assure  Head  Start  was 
continued  at  its  current  operating 
level,  with  enough  of  an  increase  at 
least  to  cover  inflation.  If  the  reau- 
thorization is  not  passed,  that  will  not 
be  possible.  The  program  will  most 
likely  be  frozen  at  its  current  level, 
which  means  that  the  amount  of  serv- 
ices the  program  provides  will  be  cut 
back. 

I  am  proud  of  our  record  on  Head 
Start.  Appropriations  were  at  $735 
million  fiscal  year  1980  and  are  at  $995 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984.  Total  en- 
rollment has  grown.  We  are  reaching 
more  of  the  children  who  can  benefit 
from  the  program,  and  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  worthwhile  accom- 
plishment. 

So,  simply  in  order  to  assure  that  an 
authorization  has  a  chance  of  passing 
before  we  take  up  the  appropriation 
for  the  program.  I  will  support  the 
bill. 

I  also  support  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Community  Services  block  grant, 
and  support  the  continuation  of  the 
important  role  that  the  community 
action  agencies  fulfUl  in  providing 
basic  services  to  the  poor  in  our  com- 
munities. 

Finally,  I  support  the  Child  Care  In- 
formation and  Referral  Services  Act, 
legislation  which  would  make  the 
child  care   system   already   in   place 


much  more  efficient  in  meeting  the 
child  care  needs  of  working  families 
and  their  children.* 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  will  reluctantly  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  5145,  because  it  contains  sever- 
al programs  that  I  strongly  support.  I 
want  to  set  the  record  straight,  howev- 
er, and  make  clear  my  objections  to 
the  procedure  used  by  the  leadership 
to  "ram"  this  bill  through  the  House. 

This  Member  is  outraged  by  the  end- 
less abuse  of  the  suspension  proce- 
dure. The  Suspension  Calendar  is 
clearly  not  meant  to  deal  with  major 
reauthorization,  new  discretionary 
programs,  or  highly  controversial 
measures.  Some  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  claim  that  we  do 
not  have  enough  legislative  time  left 
to  schedule  these  important  measures. 
Since  they  are  Members  of  the  majori- 
ty and  since  the  Speaker  controls  the 
schedule,  I  suggest  that  they  can  find 
the  time.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
reason  these  measures  were  grouped 
together  and  scheduled  on  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  liberal  challengers  from  the  other 
party.  Who,  after  all,  it  will  be  con- 
tended, would  be  heartless  enough  to 
vote  against  little  children,  single 
mothers  struggling  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  or  the 
efforts  of  the  most  forgotten  Ameri- 
can minority  to  become  self-sufficient? 

Certainly,  no  one  can  dispute  the 
fact  that  Head  Start  is  one  of  our  most 
important  and  effective  programs. 
Just  2  weeks  ago,  this  Member  wrote 
to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  regarding  some  pro- 
posed administrative  changes  that  I 
felt  would  be  damaging  to  effective 
Head  Start  operations  both  at  the 
agency  level  and  in  individual  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country.  In  ad- 
dition, this  Member  was  an  early  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Follow  Through  program  and 
keep  its  status  as  a  separate  categori- 
cal grant  program.  I  long  ago  recog- 
nized that  Follow  Through  naturally 
builds  on  Head  Start  efforts,  and  pro- 
vides valuable  information  to  educa- 
tors and  administrators  wishing  to 
insure  quality  education  programs  for 
disadvantaged  children. 

Finally,  this  Member  was  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  Native  American  Pro- 
grams Act,  reflecting  an  ongoing  com- 
mitment to  promoting  the  economic 
self-sufficiency  of  Indian  people.  The 
Administration  for  Native  Americans 
regularly  returns  $3  for  every  one  Fed- 
eral dollar  to  the  economy.  The  value 
of  their  programs  is  clear  to  everyone. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues, this  Member's  support  for 
these  programs  is  obvious.  I  place  a 
high  priority  on  programs  that  make  a 
difference  in  the  lives  of  Americans 
who  are  fighting  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren or  improve  their  economic  posi- 
tions. But  such  commitments  and  pri- 


orities become  increasingly  difficult  to 
uphold  when  they  are  brought  to  the 
floor  on  the  Suspension  Calendar. 

It  is  time  to  bring  this  outrageous 
procedure,  this  flagrantly  inappropri- 
ate use  of  the  Suspension  Calendar 
into  the  open.  I  submit  that  this 
shabby  nondebate,  nonamendment 
tactic  is  a  direct  setup  for  partisan  rea- 
sons; the  public  interest  is  not  being 
served  and  neither  is  the  reputation  of 
this  House  as  a  deliberative  body.  It  is 
an  absurdity  to  think  that  40  minutes 
is  sufficient  to  debate  an  omnibus 
measure  which  authorizes  $8.7  billion 
and  is  $3.7  billion  over  the  President's 
budget  request.  The  fact  that  the 
measure  authorizes  a  brandnew  discre- 
tionary program  virtually  without 
debate,  and  reauthorizes  another  pro- 
gram 2  years  ahead  of  time  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  system  that  claims  to 
develop  laws  based  on  legislative  hear- 
ings, consensus,  and  a  free  and  open 
debate.  The  American  people  deserve 
a  more  dignified  treatment  of  their 
concerns,  and  this  institution  should 
have  more  self-respect.  My  reluctant 
vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  today  is  a  vote 
affirming  the  merits  of  three  pro- 
grams that  are  important  to  the 
people  this  Member  represents,  and  to 
this  Member  himself.  But  it  is  time  to 
call  a  halt  to  the  use  of  the  suspension 
procedure  in  this  way,  and  to  restore 
integrity  to  the  process. 

I  challenge  my  colleagues  in  the 
other  party  to  speak  out  against  this 
irresponsible  trend.  We  can  make  our 
allegiances  clear,  our  priorities  known, 
and  our  differences  perceivable  with- 
out defiling  the  legitimate  debate  pro- 
cedures of  this  Chamber  any  longer. 
Whether  we  have  the  will  do  so  re- 
mains to  be  seen.* 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  only 
have  one  additional  speaker  on  this 
side.  We  reserve  the  balance  of  his 
time  because  we  want  to  close  debate 
and  we  will  let  the  minority  go  first. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no 
further  speakers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  yield  back  the  balance 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  PETRI.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time,  5  minutes,  to 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Hubert  Humphrey,  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  once  said 
that  the  moral  test  of  Government  is 
how  it  treats  those  who  are  in  the 
dawn  of  life,  the  children;  those  who 
are  in  the  twilight  of  life,  the  elderly, 
and  those  who  are  in  the  shadows  of 
life,  the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the 
handicapped. 

Well,  this  is  a  bill  that  deals  with 
them.  Interestingly,  I  have  not  heard 
any  criticism  of  the  programs  encom- 
passed in  this  bill  by  those  who  have 
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spoken  against  it  today.  It  should  be 
significant  that  they  have  not  found 
anything  that  they  can  point  to.  to 
which  they  object  in  the  legislation 
itself. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  who 
just  spoke  said  this  Head  Start  pro- 
gram is  a  good  program  and.  indeed,  it 
is  a  good  program.  It  is  the  method  by 
which  we  have  made  it  possible  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans  from  disadvantaged  homes, 
culturally  deprived  environments,  to 
get  an  even  footing  with  their  fellow 
Americans.  I  do  not  know  how  any- 
body can  find  that  objectionable. 

As  for  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
involved  in  the  bill,  yes,  it  is  a  6-year 
reauthorization  of  existing  programs. 
It  is  not  as  though  we  were  creating 
new  programs.  All  of  us  know  what 
the  programs  are.  We  are  extending 
them  for  a  6-year  period  and  there  are 
some  $8  billion  worth  of  total  authori- 
zations involved.  The  amount  of 
money  authorized  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  is  $1,000,600,000. 

Now.  "if  we  say  that  40  minutes  to 
debate  a  $1,000,600,000  annual  pro- 
gram is  inadequate,  by  multiplication 
and  extension  we  just  have  to  say  that 
we  did  not  spend  enough  time  in  the 
last  2  weeks  debating  a  $167  billion 
proposal. 

Now.  the  military  expenditures 
which  we  authorized  just  last  week  did 
not  consume  100  times  the  40  minutes 
that  we  are  devoting  to  this  annual  ex- 
penditure. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Members 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  this  bill  in  order  that  they  may 
offer  specific  amendments  to  it. 

Now.  I  am  advised  that  those  amend- 
ments were  offered  in  the  committee 
and  that  they  were  rejected  in  the 
committee  and  that  after  those 
amendments  had  been  rejected  in  the 
committee,  the  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  on  a  voice  vote.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  both,  a  partisan 
unanimity,  sent  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

It  is  those  things  to  which  we  look 
when  we  decide  whether  to  respond  to 
a  chairman's  request  that  a  btU  be  con- 
sidered under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
We  thought  it  relatively  noncontrover- 
sial,  and  surely  it  should  be  noncontro- 
versial. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well.  I  would  yield  to 
the  gentleman,  but  I  am  responding  to 
what  the  gentleman  said  and  I  did  not 
ask  him  to  yield  to  me  when  he  was 
speaking. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman 
says  no  then? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Let  me  just  say  this 
to  the  gentleman.  When  it  is  said  that 
this  bill  breaks  the  Presidents  budget. 
I  think  the  gentleman  knows  full  well 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
President's  budget.  There  is  a  Presi- 
dential budget  request  which  is  sent 


annually  to  the  Congress.  The  budget 
is  that  which  is  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree,  will  he  not,  that  these  sums  are 
fully  included  within  the  budget  that 
was  passed  on  April  5  by  this  House. 

Now,  they  are  in  the  budget  that  the 
House  passed  on  April  5,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes:  for  a  response  to 
the  question. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes;  only  for 
that? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  the  gentleman 
does  not  disagree,  does  he.  that  this  is 
within  the  budget? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  really  wanted 
to  comment  on  the  gentleman  saying 
that  there  was  no  controversy  because 
the  bill  was  reported  out  of  our  com- 
mittee on  a  voice  vote. 

I  would  .say  first  to  the  gentleman 
that  yes,  this  is  within  the  House 
passed  budget.  It  is  some  as  I  recall  $3 
billion  over  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest: but  let  me  also  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, there  are  procedures  where 
the  minority  is  asked  if  they  agree  to  a 
bill  being  considered  under  suspension. 
That  was  asked  in  this  rase  and  the 
answer  was  no  and  I  do  not  see  how 
the  gentleman  can  say  that  he  was  un- 
aware that  there  was  any  controversy 
over  the  bill.  It  was  reported  on  a 
voice  vote.  There  was  controversy  in 
committee.  Amendments  were  offered 
and  defeated,  but  that  does  not  mean 
we  should  deny  to  our  colleagues  on 
the  floor  the  opportunity  to  considei 
those  amendments. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well.  I  will  reclaim 
my  time  and  simply  suggest  that  if 
there  is  that  much  controversy  in  this 
bill,  it  seems  mighty  strange  to  me 
that  in  the  20  minutes  allotted  to  the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  they  did  not  ad- 
dress themselves  to  any  controversial 
feature  of  the  bill,  not  one.  They  ad- 
dressed themselves  solely  to  the  proce- 
dure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
majority  leader,  has  expired.  All  time, 
in  fact,  now  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
H.R.  5145.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Erlenborn) 
there  were— ayes  9.  noes  10. 

n  1330 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  I,  and  the  Chairs 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
SUNSET  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5297)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  terminate  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  to  transfer  certain  functions  of 
the  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  R. 5297 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlatiies  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  \n  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Skction  1.   This  Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the 
Civil    Aeronautics    Board    Sunset    Act    of 
1984\ 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEOKRAI.  A  VIATION  ACT  OF  1 9511 

Sfc.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, whenever  m  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  m  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  149  U.S.C. 
1301  et  .seq.i. 

Tf.KMI\.\TK>N  ASn  TRASSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 
INDER  THE  FEDERAL  A  VIATION  ACT  OF  I9SS 

Sec.  3.  la)  Section  l60Ubnii<Ci  is  amend- 
ed bv  striking  out  Justice"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "Transportation". 

'bi  Section  1601iaii3i  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  Act"  the  following:  "'other 
than  section  204 1". 

Id  Section  ISOUai  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"14)  The  following  provisions  of  this  Act 
ito  the  extent  such  provisions  relate  to  inter- 
slate  and  overseas  air  transportation!  and 
the  authontv  of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
such  provisions  'to  the  same  extent/  shall 
cease  to  be  m  effect  on  January  1.  1985: 

"'A)  Sections  401(1)  and  iml  and  405ibl. 
ic).  and  Id)  of  this  Act  i except  insofar  as 
such  sections  apply  to  the  transportation  of 
mail  between  two  points  both  of  which  are 
withm  the  Slate  of  Alaska). 
IB)  Section  403  of  this  Act. 

"iCi  Section  404  of  this  Act  (except  insofar 
as  such  section  requires  air  earners  to  pro- 
vide saje  and  adequate  senice). 

"151  The  following  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  the  authority  of  the  Board  with  respect 
to  such  provisions  shall  cease  lo  be  in  effect 
on  January  1.  1985: 

"I A)  Sections  407ib)  and  icl  of  this  Act. 
IB>  Section  410  of  this  Act. 
iC)  Section  417  of  this  Act. 
ID)  Sections  1002id).  le).  igi.  ih).  and  (i) 
of  this  Act  lexcept  insofar  as  any  of  such  sec- 
tions relate  to  foreign  air  transportation). 

"i6i  Sections  412ia)  and  lb)  of  this  Act  'to 
the  extent  such  sections  relate  to  interstate 
and  overseas  air  transportation)  and  sec- 
tion 414  of  this  Act  'to  the  extent  such  sec- 
tion relates  to  orders  made  under  sections 
4121a)  and  'b)  with  respect  to  interstate  and 
overseas  air  transportation)  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under 
such  sections  'to  the  same  extent)  shall  cease 
to  be  in  effect  on  January  1,  1989. 

"'7)  Sections  408  and  409  of  this  Act  and 
section  414  of  this  Act  (relating  to  such  sec- 
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(tons  408  and  409)  and  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  under  such  sec- 
lions  (to  the  same  extent)  shall  cease  to  be  in 
effect  an  January  1,  1989. 

"(8)  Sections  401(1)  and  (m)  and  405(b), 
(c),  and  (dl  of  this  Act  (to  the  extent  such 
sections  apply  to  the  transportation  of  mail 
between  two  points  Iwth  of  which  are  within 
the  Stale  of  Alaska)  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect 
on  January  1,  1989.". 

(d)  Section  1601(b)(1)(D)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "transportation"  the  follow- 
ing: "(other  than  for  the  carriage  of  mails 
between  any  two  points  both  of  which  are 
within  the  State  of  Alaska)". 

(e)  Section  1601(b)(1)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"IE)  All  authority  of  the  Board  under  this 
Act  which  is  not  terminated  under  subsec- 
tion <ai  of  this  section  on  or  before  January 
J.  1985.  and  is  not  otherwise  transferred 
under  this  subsection  is  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation.". 

If)  Section  1601(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  Ihis  Act  with  respect 
to  the  determination  of  the  rates  for  the  car- 
riage of  mails  between  any  two  points  both 
of  which  are  within  the  State  of  Alaska  is 
transferred  to  the  Postal  Service  and  such 
authority  shall  be  exercised  through  negotia- 
tions or  competitive  bidding.  The  transfer  of 
authority  under  this  paragraph  shall  lake 
effect  On  January  1.  1989. ". 

TRANSFERS  OF  Fl/NCTIONS  UNDER  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  4.  la)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  under  the  following 
provisions  of  law: 

ID  The  International  Air  Transportation 
Fair  Competitive  Practices  Act  of  1974  (49 
U.S.C.  1159b). 

12)  The  International  Aviation  Facilities 
Act  I4»  U.S.C.  1151-1160). 

13)  The  Animal  Welfare  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2131 
et  seg.). 

(4)  Section  11  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
21). 

15)  Sections  108(a)(4),  621(b)(S).  704(a)(5), 
and  814'b)(5)  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act  '15  U.S.C.  1607(a)(4).  1681s(b)(5), 
1691cfa)'5).  and  16921(b)(5)). 

16)  Section  382  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Consen^ation  Act  (89  Stat.  939,  42  U.S.C. 
6362). 

(7)  Section  401  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  451). 

(8)  Section  5402  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code  (to  the  extent  such  section  relates  to 
foreign  air  transportation  and  to  air  trans- 
portation between  any  two  points  both  of 
which  are  within  the  State  of  Alaska). 

19)  Sections  4746  and  9746  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

110/  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  encourage  travel  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes"  (16  U.S.C.  18b). 

(b)  The  transfer  of  any  authority  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1,  1985. 

(c)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  section  5402  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  air 
transportation  between  any  tux)  points  both 
of  which  are  within  the  State  of  Alaska  shall 
cease  to  be  in  effect  on  January  1.  1989. 

COLLECTION  OF  DATA 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  329(b)(1)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■'(1)  collect  and  disseminate  information 
.    on  citil  aeronautics  (other  than  that  collect- 


ed and  disseminated  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  under  title  VII  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  '49  U.S.C.  1441 
et  seq.))  including,  at  a  minimum,  informa- 
tion on  <A)  the  origin  and  destination  of 
passengers  in  interstate  and  overseas  air 
transportation  'as  those  terms  are  used  in 
such  Act),  and  IB)  the  number  of  passengers 
traveling  by  air  between  any  two  points  in 
interstate  and  overseas  air  transportation: 
except  that  in  no  case  shall  the  Secretary  re- 
quire an  air  carrier  to  provide  information 
on  the  number  of  passengers  or  the  amount 
of  cargo  on  a  specific  flight  if  the  flight  and 
the  flight  number  under  which  such  flight 
operates  are  used  solely  for  interstate  or 
overseas  air  transportation  and  are  not 
used  for  providing  essential  air  transporta- 
tion under  section  419  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958:". 

lb)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1985. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  6.  'a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  not  later  than  July 
1,  1987,  listing  '1)  transactions  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  approval  under  section  408 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  12)  inter- 
locking relations  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
for  approval  under  section  409  of  such  Act. 
and  13)  the  types  of  agreements  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under  sec- 
tion 412  of  such  Act.  and.  with  respect  to 
such  transactions,  interlocking  relation- 
ships, and  agreements,  those  that  have  been 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  under  section  414  of  such  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  recommend  whether  the  author- 
ity under  such  sections  408.  409,  412.  and 
414  should  be  retained  or  repealed  with  re- 
spect to  interstate  and  overseas  air  trans- 
portation and  with  respect  to  foreign  air 
transportation. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Postmaster  General  shall  each  submit  a 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  not  later  than  July  1.  1987.  describ- 
ing how  the  Secretary  and  the  Postmaster 
General  have  administered  their  respective 
authorities  to  establish  rates  for  the  air 
transportation  of  mail  and  setting  forth  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Postmaster  General  as  to  whether  the  au- 
thority to  establish  rates  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mail  between  points  within  the  State 
of  Alaska  should  continue  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  by  regulatory  ratemaking 
or  by  the  Postal  Service  through  negotia- 
tions or  competitive  bidding. 

INCORPORATION  BY  REFERENCE 

Sec.  7.  la)  Section  411  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  inserting 
"la)"  after  "Sec.  411."  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"INCORPORATION  BY  REFERENCE 

"lb)  Any  air  carrier  may  incorporate  by 
reference  in  any  ticket  or  other  written  in- 
strument any  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  of 
carnage  in  interstate  and  overseas  air 
transportation,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Board  establishing  uni- 
form notice  requirements  concerning  such 
incorporation  by  reference.". 

lb)  Section  411  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  is  amended  by  inserting  before  sub- 
section la)  las  designated  by  subsection  la) 
of  this  section)  the  following  subsection 
heading: 

'  'INVESTIGA  TIONS ' '. 

Ic)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 


Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under 
the  center  heading 

"Title  IV— Air  Carrier  Economic 
Regulation" 

is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec.  411.  Methods  of  competition." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  411.  Methods  of  competition. 

"la)  Investigations. 

"lb)  Incorporation  by  reference.". 

REFERENCES  TO  CERTIFICATES  OF  PUBLIC 
CONVENIENCE  AND  NECESSITY 

Sec.  8.  Any  reference  in  any  law  to  a  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience  and  necessity, 
or  to  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity, issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  a  certificate 
issued  under  section  401  or  418  of  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

miscellaneous  amendments 

Sec.  9.  ia)il)  Section  lOUll)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"111)  All-cargo  air  service'  means  the  car- 
riage by  aircraft  in  interstate  or  overseas  air 
transportation  of  only  property  or  mail,  or 
both. ". 

12)  Section  418lb)i3)  is  repealed. 

lb)  Section  1307ia)  is  amended  by  striking 
Qut  ",  after  consultation  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,". 

Ic)  Section  11  of  the  International  Avia- 
tion Facilities  Act  149  U.S.C.  1159a)  is 
amended  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
out  "and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board"  and 
by  striking  out  "in  collaboration  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "in  collaboration  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation". 

Id)  Section  2  of  the  International  Air 
Transportation  Fair  Competitive  Practices 
Act  of  1974  149  U.S.C.  1159b)  is  amended 
by- 

11/  striking  out  "the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  "  in  subsection  la): 

12)  striking  out  "Civil  Aeronautics  Board" 
and  "Board"  each  time  they  appear  in  sub- 
section lb)  and  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion Id)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Transportation"  and  "Secretary",  re- 
spectively: 

13)  striking  out  "and  the  Department  of 
Transportation"  in  subsection  11)12);  and 

14)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in  subsec- 
tion Id)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Secretaries  of  State  and  Treas- 
ury shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation such  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  report  required  by  this 
subsection. ". 

le)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Chair- 
man, Civil  Aeronautics  Board. ".  Section 
5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Members,  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board. ". 

If)  Section  3726ib/il/  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Civil  Aeronautics  Board"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Transportation 
with  respect  to  foreign  air  transportation 
las  defined  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958)". 

ig)ll)  Sections  34011b)  and  ic)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "Civil  Aeronautics  Board"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation". 

12)  Section  5005ib)l3/  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"CHvil  Aeronautics  Board"  and  inserting  in 
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lieu  thertof  "Secretary  of  Transportation  if 
for  the  carriage  of  mail  in  foreign  air  trans- 
portation 'as  defined  in  section  101  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  19S8r: 

13)  Section  5401'b)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Civil  Aeronautics  Board"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Transportation  ". 

14/  Section  5402  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended— 

lA)  by  striking  out  "Civil  Aeronautics 
Board"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion": 

IB)  m  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  'at. 
by  inserting  "in  foreign  air  transportation" 
after  "points": 

iCi  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
la/,  by  striking  out  "10  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic mail  transported  under  any  such  con 
tract  or": 

fDf'  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  <bi. 
by  inserting  "in  foreign  air  transportation" 
after  "points": 

(El  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  'ci. 
by  inserting  "m  foreign  air  transportation" 
after  "points":  and 

(Fl  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing neic  subsections:  * 

"Idl  The  Postal  Service  may  contract  with 
any  air  carrier  for  the  transportation  of 
mail  by  aircraft  in  interstate  and  overseas 
air  transportation  either  through  negotia- 
tions or  competitive  bidding. 

"(e>  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
air  carrier',  interstate  air  transportation', 
overseas  air  transportation',  and  foreign 
air  transportation'  have  the  meanings  given 
such  terms  m  section  101  of  the  Fedfal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  '49  U.S.C.  1301/. 

"If/  During  the  period  beginning  January 
1.  19S5.  and  ending  January  1.  1989.  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
under  subsections  la).  ibi.  and  'ci  of  this 
section  shall  also  apply,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Postal  Service  under  subsection  idi  shall 
not  apply,  to  the  transportation  of  mail  by 
aircraft  between  any  two  points  both  of 
which  are  withm  the  State  of  Alaska  and  be- 
tween which  the  air  earner  is  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  to  engage  in  the  Iransporta 
tion  of  mail.  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
domestic  mail  transported  under  any  con- 
tract entered  into  under  subsection  ia>  pur- 
suant to  such  authority  shall  consist  of 
letter  mail. ". 

ih/  Section  3502ilQi  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. ". 

li/  Section  15'a)  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act 
n  use.  214Sia//  IS  amended  by  sinking 
out  "the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  ol 
Transportation  ". 

Ij/  Section  2031}/  of  thr  Agncultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1946  >7  use  1622'jii  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  "the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board". 

Ik)  Sections  4746  and  9746  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "Civil  Aeronautics  Board  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation". 

11/  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C 
18/  is  amended  m  the  final  paragraph  by 
sinking  out  "Civil  Aeronautics  Board  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation" and  by  striking  out  "Commis- 
sion. Secretary,  or  Board"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Commission  or  Secretary" 

im/  Section  11  of  the  Clayton  Act  >15 
U.S.C.  21/  w  amended- 

III  in  subsection  la/.  by  striking  out  "Civil 
Aeronautics  Board"  and  inserting   m   lieu 


thereof  "Secretary  of  Transportation"  and 
by  striking  out  "Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  ": 

i2i    m    subsection    ibi.    by    sinking    out 
"Commission   or  Board"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and   inserting  m   lieu  thereof    "Com- 
mission, Board,  or  Secretary":  and 

131  by  sinking  out  "commission  or  board" 
each  place  it  appears  in  such  section  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "commission,  board, 
or  Secretary" 

In/  The  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
'15  use.  1601  el  seq.i  is  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  "Civil  Aeronautics  Board"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation" each  place  it  appears  in  section 
108ia/'4l  115  use.  1607iaii4/l.  section 
621ib^'5i  '15  use.  1681s'bi'5//.  section 
704ia"5i  '15  U.SC.  1691cial'5ll.  and  sec- 
tion 814'b)'5i  115  use  1692l'bi'5/i. 

'0/  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
encourage  travel  in  the  United  States,  and 
tor  other  purposes  "  '16  U.S.C  18b:  54  Slat. 
7731.  IS  amended  by  sinking  out  "the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Aulhonty. ". 

I  pi  Section  47'aii7iiei  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  sinking 
out  "Civil  Aeronautics  Board  "  and  insert- 
ing 171  heu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion ". 

iqi  Section  7701'a/'33i'E)  of  the  Inteniat 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation ".  J 

'ri  Section  419'ciili  is  amended  by  strif^ 
ing  out  416'bi'3i"  and  inserting  m  lieU 
thereof  "416'bi'i/"". 

'si  Section  412<ci'2/  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  'c>  of  this  section"  and 
inserting  i^  lieu  thereof  "subsection  la'  of 
this  section  ". 

Ill  Section  407'ei  is  amended  by  sinking 
out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  The  Board  shall  have 
access  to  all  lands,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment of  any  air  earner  or  foreign  air  earner 
when  necessary  for  a  detcnnmation  under 
section  401.  402.  418.  or  419  of  this  title  thai 
such  earner  is  fit.  willing,  and  able.  The 
Board  shall  at  all  time.s  have  access  to  all 
accounts,  records,  and  memorandums,  in- 
cluding all  documents,  papers,  and  corre- 
spondence, now  or  hereafter  existing,  and 
kept  or  required  to  be  kept  by  air  earners, 
foreign  air  earners,  or  ticket  agents.  The 
Board  may  employ  special  agents  or  audi- 
tors, who  shall  have  aulhonty  under  the 
orders  of  the  Board  to  inspect  and  examine 
lands.  buildings.  equipment.  accounts, 
records,  and  memorandums  to  which  the 
Board  has  access  under  this  subsection. "'. 

'ui  Section  105iai'li  is  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  interstate  air  transportation"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "air  transporta- 
tion". 

'VI  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1985. 

THASSFFR  AND  ALl.OCATIOS.\  OF  APeiiOPRIATIUSS 

A.\f>  pkh.so\m:i. 
Sn".  10.  lai  The  personnel  'including  mem 
bers  of  the  Senior  Executive  Sentcel  em- 
ployed m  connection  with,  and  the  assets,  li- 
abilities, contracts,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balance  of  appropnations,  au- 
thomations.  allocations,  and  other  funds 
employed,  held.  used,  ansmg  from,  available 
to  or  to  be  made  available  m  connection 
with,  any  function  transferred  by  section 
1601'bl  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
or  section  4  of  this  Act.  subject  to  section 
1531  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
transferred    to    the   head   of  the   agency    to 


which  such  function  is  transferred  for  ap- 
propnate  allocation.  Personnel  employed  in 
connection  with  functions  so  transferred 
shall  be  transferred  in  accordance  with  any 
applicable  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
transfer  of  functions.  Unexpended  funds 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
only  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  the 
funds  were  originally  authorized  and  appro- 
priated. 

'bl  In  order  to  facilitate  the  transfers 
made  by  section  1601(b/  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  and  section  4  of  this  Act.  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  authorized  and  directed,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  heads  of  the  agencies  to  which  func- 
tions are  so  transferred,  to  make  such  deter- 
minations as  may  be  necessary  with  regard 
to  the  functions  so  transferred,  and  to  make 
such  additional  incidental  dispositions  of 
personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unexpended  balances  of 
appropnations.  authomations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds  held.  used,  arising  from, 
available  to,  or  to  be  made  available  in  con- 
nection with,  such  functions,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  resolve  disputes  between  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  agencies  to 
which  functions  are  transferred  by  section 
leoi'bi  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
and  section  4  of  this  Act. 

'CI  The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  Secreiah/  of  Transportation 
shall,  beginning  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  jointly 
plan  for  the  orderly  transfer  of  functions 
and  personnel  pursuant  to  section  1601'bl  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  section 
4  of  this  Act. 

EFFEI T  O.V  PLRSONNEt. 

Sec.  11.  la  I  Employees  covered  by  the 
ment  pay  systetn  under  chapter  54  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  who  are  trans.ferred 
under  section  10  of  this  Act  to  another 
agency  shall  have  their  rate  of  basic  pay  ad- 
justed in  accordance  with  section  5402  of 
such  title.  With  respect  to  the  evaluation 
penod  dunng  which  such  an  employee  is 
transferred,  ment  pay  delennmations  for 
that  employee  shall  be  based  on  the  .factors 
in  section  5402'bi'2i  of  such  title  as  ap- 
praised in  perfonnance  appraisals  adminis- 
tered by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  m  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  43  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  m  addition  to  those  adminis- 
tered by  the  agency  to  which  the  employee  is 
Iransferrtd. 

'bl  With  the  consent  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  the  head  of  each  agency  to  which 
.functions  are  transferred  by  section  1601'b/ 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  or  sec- 
tion  4  of  this  Act  is  authorized  to  use  the 
services  of  such  officers,  employees,  and 
other  personnel  of  the  Board  for  such  penod 
of  time  as  may  reasonably  be  needed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  orderly  transfer  of  such  func- 
tions. 

.SAVMOS  PROVI.StOH.S 

Sec.  12.  'ai  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  pnvileges— 

'II  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, any  agency  or  official  thereof,  or  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  function  which  is  trans- 
ferred by  section  1601'bi  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  or  section  4  of  this  Act  from 
the  Civil  I  Aeronautics  Board  to  another 
agency,  and 

12/  which  are  in  effect  on  December  31. 
1984, 
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shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance  with 
law  by  the  head  of  the  agency  to  which  such 
function  is  transferred,  or  other  authorized 
officials,  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b/  The  transfers  of  functions  made  by  sec- 
tion 16011b/  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  and  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect 
any  proceedings  or  any  application  for  any 
license,  permit,  certificate,  or  financial  as- 
sistance pending  at  the  time  such  transfers 
take  effect  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board:  but  such  proceedings  and  applica- 
tions, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions to  transferred,  shall  be  continued. 
Orders  shall  be  issued  in  such  proceedings, 
appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such 
orders,  as  if  such  sections  16011b/  and  4  had 
not  been  enacted:  and  orders  issued  in  any 
such  proceedings  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or 
revoked  by  a  duly  authorized  official,  by  a 
court  <xf  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  law.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinu- 
ance or  modification  of  any  such  proceeding 
under  the  sa"me  terms  and  conditions  and  to 
the  same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could 
have  been  discontinued  or  modified  if  such 
sections  16011b)  and  4  had  not  been,  enacted. 

ic/  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  let— 

11/  the  transfer  of  any  function  under  sec- 
tion liOlfb/  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  or  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect 
any  suit  relating  to  such  function  which  is 
commenced  prior  to  the  date  the  transfer 
takes  effect,  and 

121  in  all  such  suits,  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  section 
leoiibt  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  19SS 
and  section  4  of  this  Act  had  not  been  en- 
acted. 

Id/  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  any  officer  in  his 
official  capacity  as  an  officer  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  transfer  of  any  function  under  section 
leoifbl  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  19SS 
or  section  4  of  this  Act  No  cause  of  action 
by  or  against  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
or  by  or  against  any  officer  thereof  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the 
transfer  of  any  function  under  section 
leOllbl  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
or  section  4  of  this  Act 

le/  Ift  before  January  1,  198S,  the  Civil  Aer- 
onautics Board,  or  officer  thereof  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity,  is  a  party  to  a  suit  relating  to 
a  function  transferred  by  section  1601  fb)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  or  section  4 
of  this  Act,  then  such  suit  shall  be  continued 
with  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  to  which 
the  function  is  transferred. 

If/  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred to  another  agency  by  section  1601(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  or  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  Uiis  Act  and  exercised  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  transfer,  reference  in 
any  Federal  law  (other  than  title  XVI  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958)  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  or  the  Board  (insofar  as 
such  term  refers  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board),  or  to  any  officer  or  office  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  that  agency,  or  other  official  or  com- 
ponent of  the  agency,  in  which  such  func- 
tion vests. 

(g)  In  the  exercise  of  any  function  trans- 
ferred under  section  1601(b)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  or  section  4  of  this  Act, 


the  head  of  the  agency  to  which  such  func- 
tion is  transferred  shall  have  the  same  au- 
thority as  that  vested  in  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  with  respect  to  such  function,  im- 
mediately preceding  its  transfer,  and  ac- 
tions of  the  head  of  such  agency  in  exercis- 
ing such  function  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  when  exercised  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Ih)  In  exercising  any  function  transferred 
by  section  16011b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  or  section  4  of  this  Act,  the  head 
of  the  agency  to  which  such  function  is 
transferred  shall  give  full  consideration  to 
the  need  for  operational  continuity  of  the 
function  transferred. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  13.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  the  term  "agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing such  term  has  in  section  55111/  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code:  and 

12/  the  term  "function"  means  a  function. 
power,  or  duty. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
MiNETA)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  Stangeland)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mineta). 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  our 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5297,  the  Civil  Aer- 
onautics Board  Sunset  Act  of  1984.  En- 
actment of  this  bill  will  bring  signifi- 
cant benefits  to  the  traveling  and  ship- 
ping public  and  the  air  carrier  indus- 
try. / 

First,  this  bill  will  insure  that  con- 
sumers will  continue  to  receive  protec- 
tion after  January  1,  1985  in  such 
areas  as  overbooking,  denied  boarding 
compensation,  baggage  liability,  smok- 
ing, access  for  the  handicapped,  and 
charters.  Without  this  bill  some  of 
these  consumer  protections  will  lapse, 
while  others  would  be  the  subject  of 
jurisdictional  ambiguities  which  could 
render  them  totally  ineffective. 

Second,  under  this  bill  the  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  have  responsibil- 
ity of  determining  that  a  new  airline  is 
fit  before  it  inaugurates  service.  This 
will  be  an  important  protection  for  the 
traveling  public  and  the  industry  since 
it  will  screen  out  persons  who  would 
be  unscrupulous  enough  to  not  pro- 
vide safe  service,  or  who  would  not  be 
financially  capable  of  delivering  the 
transportation  they  were  offering  the 
public. 

Third,  the  bill  shifts  the  power  to 
grant  antitrust  immunity  to  airline  in- 
dustry agreements  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  Under  current  law, 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  re- 
ceive this  authority.  DOT  is  better 
suited  for  this  authority  since  they  are 
more  likely  to  take  account  of  the 


transportation  benefits  of  an  agree- 
ment rather  than  focus  strictly  on 
antitrust  implications.  This  change  in 
the  law, .  in  my  opinion,  will  make  it 
possible  for  many  of  the  agreements 
that  facilitate  the  flow  of  passengers 
and  baggage  within  the  airline  system 
to  continue. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation 
has  been  the  subject  of  thorough 
hearings  at  which  we  received  testimo- 
ny from  all  segments  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry and  the  traveling  public.  There 
is  near  universal  agreement  that  this 
legislation  is  necessary  and  desirable.  I 
urge  the  House  to  adopt  this  measure. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  existing  law  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  already 
lost  many  of  its  regulatory  authorities, 
it  has  shrunk  to  roughly  half  of  its 
former  size,  and  it  is  scheduled  to  go 
out  of  existence  altogether  on  January 
1,  1985.  Most  of  its  remaining  authori- 
ties, having  to  do  with  such  matters  as 
international  aviation  and  the  essential 
air  service  program,  will  continue  at 
other  agencies,  mainly  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  has  re- 
viewed this  situation  in  a  series  of 
hearings  beginning  in  May  1983  and 
concluding  in  March  of  this  year.  We 
believe  that  for  the  most  part  existing 
law  should  continue  to  govern  the 
sunset  of  the  CAB.  There  are  several 
areas,  however,  where  we  believe  the 
absence  of  further  legislation  would 
abruptly  deprive  consumers  of  protec- 
tion they  now  enjoy  and  expect. 

Under  existing  law— primarily  sec- 
tions 404  and  411  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act— there  are  regulations  provid- 
ing rules  of  the  road  to  protect  con- 
sumers and  to  guide  carriers  in  their 
behavior.  These  include  regulations  re- 
garding deceptive  or  unfair  competi- 
tive practices,  overbooking  and  denied 
boarding  compensation,  limitations  on 
liability  for  lost  or  damaged  baggage, 
protections  governing  the  advance  sale 
of  charters,  smoking,  discrimination 
against  the  handicapped,  and  notice  to 
passengers  of  terms  and  conditions  in 
the  contract  of  carriage.  In  our  hear- 
ings we  found  that,  unless  we  legisla- 
tively preserved  the  underlying  au- 
thorities in  sections  404  and  411,  con- 
sumers would  find  themselves  on  Jan- 
uary 1  abruptly  without  any  of  these 
regulatioiis  and  without  any  agency 
they  could  turn  to  which  had  any  reg- 
ulatory or  enforcement  powers  over 
these  issues. 

It  was  certainly  clear  to  me,  and  I 
think  to  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  that  the  consumer  would 
be  in  an  untenable  situation  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  I  do  not  believe  the  consumer  of 
airline  services  today  considers  himself 
or  herself  as  coddled  or  overly  protect- 
ed by  regulations.  The  regulatory  pro- 
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tections  consumers  have  today  are 
fairly  minimal.  Yet  on  January  1  they 
would  have  none,  and  I  do  not  believe 
they  would  be  very  happy  about  that. 

This  bill  therefore  explicitly  retains 
the  existing  consumer  protection  au- 
thorities in  sections  404  and  411  and 
transfers  those  authorities  and  the  ex- 
isting regulations  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  when  the  CAB  sun- 
sets. 

We  also  found  that  the  Boards  ex- 
isting authority  under  section  401  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  determine 
the  fitness  of  carriers  is  an  indispensi- 
ble  part  of  the  Government's  ability  to 
protect  the  traveling  public  from  un- 
scrupulous or  incompetent  persons 
who  might  hold  themselves  out  to  the 
public  as  air  carriers.  CAB  fitness  de- 
terminations have  traditionally  looked 
into  the  carriers  general  managerial 
competence,  financial  capability,  and 
the  past  record  of  management  with 
regard  to  compliance  with  laws  and 
regulations.  These  CAB  fitness  deter- 
minations have  provided  the  traveling 
public  with  an  added  protection  from 
operators  who  might  offer  to  .sell  a 
service  they  could  not  and  would  not 
actually  provide,  and  has  been  used  to 
keep  elements  of  organized  crime  out 
of  the  airline  industry. 

We  see  no  reason  why  that  existing 
protection  should  be  scrapped.  Yet  our 
hearings  clearly  established  that  with- 
out further  legislation,  these  fitness 
determinations  would  cease.  This  bill 
therefore  preserves  the  existing  au- 
thority to  make  fitness  determinations 
and  transfers  that  authority  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

In  sum.  this  legislation  is  designed  to 
make  the  sunset  of  the  CAB  smooth 
and  trouble  free  for  the  traveling 
public  and  for  the  airlines,  and  CAB 
sunset  will  be  far  smoother  with  this 
bill  than  without  it. 

The  bill  is  a  bipartisan  product  of 
our  committee.  A  great  many  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  played  a 
part  in  its  formulation,  but  I  would 
like  to  mention  in  particular  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT),  who  was  particularly  instru- 
mental in  putting  this  bill  together 
and  who  is,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Committee, 
at  the  D-day  commemoration  in  Nor- 
mandy today. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  that  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Florid)  has  addressed  this  problem  in 
similar  legislation  of  his  own.  There 
are  some  differences  in  the  two  bills 
but  their  basic  purpose  is  the  same:  to 
insure  continued  consumer  protection 
after  the  sunset  of  the  CAB.  As  a 
leader  in  the  effort  to  insure  that  con- 
tinued protection,  he  very  graciously 
writes  to  me  that  he  is  pleased  that 
H.R.  5297  is  moving  ahead  and  he 
hopes  it  will  receive  the  prompt  ap- 
proval of  the  House.  Mr.  Florio's 
letter  follows: 


Subcommittee  on  Commerce. 
Transportation,  and  Tourism. 
Wasliington.  DC,  June  5,  1984. 
Hon.  Norman  Y.  Mineta. 
Ravbum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Norman:  I  understand  that  your  bill. 
H.R.  5297,  amending  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act,  will  soon  be  considered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  H.R.  5297  terminates  certain 
functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  transfers  other  CAB  responsibilities  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  Among 
those  functions  transferred  to  DOT  would 
be  the  responsibility  for  consumer  protec- 
tion, including  protection  in  such  areas  as 
smoking,  bumping,  discrimination  against 
the  handicapped,  and  baggage  handling. 

I  am  writing  to  say  that  I  am  pleased  that 
there  is  now  a  prospect  for  early  passage  of 
your  bill  with  authority  to  continue  the.se 
consumer  protection  .safeguards.  As  you 
know,  with  the  expiration  of  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  CAB  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
the  authority  for  existing  CAB  rules  pro- 
tecting consumers  would  expire.  These  pro- 
tections are  very  important  to  the  traveling 
public  and  it  is  imperative  that  they  be  pre- 
served. While  I  have  introduced  my  own 
bill,  which  takes  a  different  procedural  ap- 
proach to  this  l.ssue.  the  most  important  ob- 
jective Is  to  ensure  continued  consumer  pro 
tection  in  the  airline  Industry. 

I  commend  you  for  successfully  bringing 
this  Important   measure  to  the  floor  and  I 
hope  that  H.R.  5297  will  receive  the  prompt 
approval  of  the  House 
Sincerely, 

James  J.  Florio. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce.  Transportation,  and  Tounsm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  am  very  pleased  lo 
yield  to  our  very  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  be  sure  that  I  under- 
stand the  effect  of  this  bill  on  air  serv- 
ice to  Love  Field  in  Texas. 

In  the  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise 
Abatement  Act  of  1979  we  included  a 
provision  to  insure  a  fair  and  equitable 
settlement  of  the  dispute  over  air  .serv- 
ice that  had  raged  for  many  years  in 
the  Dallas/ Fort  Worth  area,  and  the 
compromise  in  the  1979  act  provided 
that  only  very  limited  and  specifically 
described  interstate  air  service-  will  be 
allowed  in  and  out  of  Love  Field,  and 
that  all  other  interstate  .service  would 
be  provided  out  of  the  Dalla.s/Forl 
Worth  Regional  Airport. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman's  assur- 
ance that  the  pending  will  does  not 
affect  these  provisions  in  the  1979 
Aviation  Safety  and  Noise  Abatement 
Act,  and  that  under  your  bill  the  au- 
thorizations and  prohibitions  on  air 
.service  out  of  Love  Field  will  continue 
to  apply  after  the  CAB  sunset. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
assure  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  the  reported  bill 
does  not  interfere  with  the  Love  Field 


provision  in  the  1979  act  and  in  fact 
the  reported  bill  will  help  insure  that 
the  1979  provisions  continue  to  be  in 
force. 

The  provision  in  the  1979  act  prohib- 
its the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  from 
issuing  any  certificate  or  other  author- 
ity authorizing  interstate  service  at 
Love  Field,  with  the  exception  of  serv- 
ice specifically  mentioned  by  that  pro- 
vision. 

D  1340 

The  bill  now  before  us  continues  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  certificates 
for  interstate  air  service  and  this  will 
help  enforce  the  1979  provision.  The 
pending  bill  continues  the  require- 
ment in  section  401  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  that  an  air  carrier  must 
obtain  a  certificate  of  fitness  before  it 
provides  interstate  air  transportation, 
and  it  provides  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  will  issue  those  sec- 
tion 401  certificates  after  sunset  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  When  it 
issues  these  certificates,  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  bound  by  all  the  existing 
requirements  of  the  Love  Field  provi- 
sion in  the  1979  act. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  clarification. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
more  than  pleased  to  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  our  very  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Stangelandl 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  comments 
just  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Mineta, 
and  al.so  assure  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  minority  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  proposition  that  that  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  5294  will  insure  that  the 
Love  Field  provision  will  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Stanceland)  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  immediately  following 
my  statement  in  the  Record,  a  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  full  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Snyder,  and  a  statement 
by  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  gentleman  that 
will  be  covered  under  general  leave  for 
all  Members  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5297.  the  Civil 
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Aeronautics  Board  Sunset  Act  of  1984, 
and  urge  this  body  to  adopt  this  im- 
portant measure. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Air- 
line Deregulation  Act  of  1978  (ADA) 
set  a  timetable  for  the  deregulation  of 
the  domestic  airline  industry.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  authority  to 
regulate  domestic  pricing  and  entry 
was  gradually  eliminated  and  today 
airlines  have  the  freedom  to  charge 
what  they  want  and  fly  wherever  they 
want  within  the  United  States. 

The  ADA  also  provided  that  at  the 
end  of  1984.  the  CAB  would  sunset 
and  those  functions  which  were  going 
to  be  retained  would  be  transferred  to 
other  agencies.  Although  the  Deregu- 
lation Act  specified  where  most  of  the 
Board's  functions  would  be  trans- 
ferred, some  issues  were  not  specifical- 
ly addressed.  For  this  reason,  our  com- 
mittee felt  it  was  particularly  impor- 
tant to  assure  that  those  functions 
continuing  after  sunset  would  be  ex- 
plicitly transferred  by  statute,  rather 
than  left  to  the  litigators  and  the 
courts  to  decide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  can  best  be  charac- 
terized as  a  consumer  protection  bill, 
primarily  becaiig^  it  would  assure  that 
those  CAB  regulations  which  have 
been  adopted  through  the  years  to 
protect  air  travelers  will  continue 
after  the  Board  sunsets.  These  regula- 
tions, as  well  as  the  general  statutory 
authority  to  promulgate  them,  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT). 

Examples  of  consumer-oriented  reg- 
ulations which  the  CAB  has  adopted, 
and  which  would  transfer  to  DOT 
under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5297,  in- 
clude those  dealing  with  denied  board- 
ing compensation  (commonly  referred 
to  as  bumping),  liability  for  lost  or 
damaged  baggage,  protections  for 
charter  passengers,  and  upcoming 
rules  relating  to  airline  computer  res- 
ervations systems. 

I  believe  that  DOT  is  the  most  logi- 
cal place  to  transfer  this  authority— 
not  only  because  of  its  expertise  in  air 
transportation  matters,  but  also  be- 
cause existing  law  already  provides 
that  these  same  consumer  functions 
will  transfer  to  DOT  for  the  small 
community  air  service  and  internation- 
al aviation  programs.  Therefore,  it  cer- 
tainly makes  sense  to  lodge  all  of  the 
CAB'S  existing  consumer  functions  in 
one  place  at  DOT.  This  will  assure  a 
coordinated  approach  to  solving  any 
problems  which  may  arise  and  I  be- 
lieve air  travelers  would  be  well  served 
by  having  DOT  administer  these  im- 
portant responsibilities. 

Another  of  the  bill's  provisions 
would  transfer  to  DOT  CAB's  existing 
authority  to  determine  the  fitness  of 
domestic  air  carriers.  As  in  the  case 
with  consumer  protection,  existing  law 
already   provides   that  this   function 


will  transfer  to  DOT  for  the  small 
community  air  service  and  Internation- 
al aviation  functions,  and  it  is  also 
sound  policy  to  require  DOT  to  con- 
duct this  Inquiry  for  other  air  carriers 
Involved  In  domestic  air  transportation 
as  well. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  responsibilities 
to  determine  a  carrier's  fitness,  the 
CAB  examines  applications  submitted 
by  individuals  seeking  to  form  an  air- 
line. The  Board  looks  at  issues  involv- 
ing a  carrier's  managerial  ability,  its  fi- 
nancial condition,  and  its  ability  to 
comply  with  the  various  rules  and  reg- 
ulations affecting  its  operations.  Carri- 
ers who  successfully  meet  the  qualifi- 
cations are  issued  certificates  under 
section  401  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act. 

I  believe  this  fitness  function  is  ex- 
tremely important— and  probably  even 
more  so  in  today's  deregulated  envi- 
ronment than  ever  before.  While  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  to  guarantee  that 
existing  carriers  will  not  experience  fi- 
nancial or  other  difficulties  after  they 
have  been  around  a  while.  I  think  it  is 
Incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  all  it  can  to  make  sure  that 
those  seeking  to  start  an  airline  pos- 
sess at  least  a  minimum  level  of  finan- 
cial fitness  and  managerial  ability. 

The  bill  accomplishes  some  other 
important  objectives  which  should 
also  be  specifically  mentioned.  The 
CAB'S  authority  over  mergers,  acquisi- 
tions, interlocking  relationships,  and 
agreements  would  also  be  transferred 
to  the  DOT,  as  well  as  the  authority 
to  grant  antitrust  immunity  to  these 
transactions  in  appropriate  cases. 
However,  the  authority  to  grant  anti- 
trust Immunity  would  expire  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1989— except  for  cases  involving 
agreements  affecting  domestic  air 
transportation— unless  Congress  be- 
lieved, after  evaluating  a  DOT  report 
on  the  issue,  that  the  public  interest 
required  DOT  to  retain  this  authority 
beyond  that  time. 

H.R.  5297  would  also  assure  that 
DOT  would  continue  to  collect  airline 
traffic  data,  which  is  particularly 
useful  to  local  airport  operators  and 
community  planners,  while  assuring 
that  all  airlines  required  to  provide 
this  information  will  be  treated  In  the 
same  manner,  regardless  of  their  size. 
Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5297  Is  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  and  one  which 
I  believe  Is  worthy  of  my  colleagues 
support.  Without  It,  airline  passengers 
run  the  risk  of  losing  many  of  the  pro- 
tections which  the  Board  has  enacted 
over  the  years  to  assure  that  they  are 
fairly  treated.  Therefore,  H.R.  5297 
preserves  this  Important  authority,  as 
well  as  the  procompetltlve  policies  em- 
bodied in  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act 
of  1978. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  5297. 


Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as'  he  may  consume  to  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle). 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  reluctant  support  of  H.R.  5297.  Re- 
luctant, because  I  know  that  a  clarifi- 
cation of  the  responsibilities  to  be  di- 
vided among  Federal  agencies  after 
the  sunset  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  is  necessary,  yet  increasingly 
concerned  about  whether  those  re- 
sponsibilities, even  after  they  have 
been  clarified,  will  be  met. 

I  have  been  and  continue  to  be  one 
who  believes  in  airline  deregulation. 
Contrary  to  the  commonly  held  view.  I 
believe  that  it  will  benefit  all  parts  of 
our  country,  including  even  rural 
States  like  my  own.  In  fact,  in  most 
parts  of  South  Dakota,  airline  service 
is  now  better  than  it  has  been.  There 
are  more  flights  coming  into  and  leav- 
ing our  communities  than  ever  before. 
In  our  larger  cities,  there  are  more  air- 
lines providing  service.  And  in  many 
others,  commuter  airlines  have  been  a 
pleasant  surprise. 

But  while  this  increased  activity  has 
been  healthy,  the  Airline  Deregulation 
Act  was  a  misnomer  if  anyone  suspect- 
ed that  it  would  end  all  regulation  of 
this  important  industry.  Continued 
regulation  of  certain  .aspects  of  the 
airline  business  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  immensely  Important  to 
the  public  interest.  Consumer  protec- 
tion, carrier  fitness,  airline  acquisi- 
tions, interlocking  arrangements,  and 
foreign  air  travel  matters  will  always 
be  areas  of  responsibility  to  be  held  In 
large  part  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  sunset  of  the  CAB  has  become 
symbolic  of  the  deregulation  scenario. 
If  we  abolish  the  regulations,  it  fol- 
lows that  we  abolish  the  agency.  But 
the  symbolism  overlooks  the  facts  and 
the  substance.  The  facts  are  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  Government 
involvement.  The  facts  are  that  there 
will  continue  to  be  a  public  interest  In 
many  of  the  regulatory  matters  per- 
taining to  the  airline  Industry.  The 
facts  are  certain  governmental  agen- 
cies must  continue  to  shoulder  these 
responsibilities. 

If  these  are  the  facts,  we  must  then 
ask  if  those  responsibilities  are  better 
carried  out  split  among  several  large 
Federal  departments  including  Justice 
and  Transportation  where  they  will 
become  mere  parts  in  a  myriad  of  po- 
tentially overriding  concerns  of  the 
day;  or  whether  the  continued  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  airline  re- 
lated matters  can  best  be  served  by  a 
single,  small,  nonpolitical  agency  re- 
sponsive only  to  matters  pertaining  to 
this  industry. 

That  question  cannot  be  resolved 
here.  The  Congress  has  already  pro- 
vided its  judgment.  But  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  call  attention  to  the 
need  from  time  to  time  to  reconsider 
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that  judgment.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
better  time  for  us  to  put  those  agen- 
cies on  notice  that  we  will  be  watch- 
ing, we  will  be  waiting,  and  we  will  be 
ready  to  make  whatever  changes  to 
see  that  the  appropriate  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  fully  carried  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  my  views  in  support  of  H.R. 
5297.  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Sunset  Act  of  1984. 

This  legislation  would  assure  the  or- 
derly phaseout  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  (CAB),  which  is  now  sched- 
uled to  go  out  of  existence  at  the  end 
of  this  year  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act 
of  1978  (ADA).  I  believe  that,  if  adopt- 
ed, H.R.  5297  will  assure  that  any 
problems  associated  with  CAB's  sunset 
will  be  minimized  and  that  the  trans- 
fer of  some  of  the  Board's  current 
functions  will  be  accomplished  with- 
out any  adverse  effects  on  the  travel- 
ing public. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
ADA  provided  for  the  transfer  of 
many  of  the  CAB's  functions  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985.  Among  these  responsibil- 
ities are  the  administration  of  interna- 
tional aviation  functions  and  the  small 
community  air  service  program,  both 
of  which  are  scheduled  to  transfer  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

However,  the  deregulation  act  did 
not  specifically  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  other  CAB  functions  re- 
lating to  domestic  air  transportation, 
such  as  jurisdiction  over  consumer 
protection,  competitive  practices,  and 
fitness  of  air  carriers. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  traveling 
public  must  continue  to  receive  the 
same  level  of  protection  that  it  has 
come  to  rely  upon  over  the  years.  H.R. 
5297  assures  that  these  important  re- 
sponsibilities will  not  be  eliminated.  In 
addition,  it  also  consolidates  within 
DOT  virtually  all  of  the  transferring 
CAB  functions,  thus  avoiding  the  con- 
fusion and  inefficiencies  which  would 
undoubtedly  occur  if  these  responsibil- 
ities were  dispersed  among  different 
Federal  agencies. 

First,  the  bill  would  transfer  the 
CAB's  existing  authority  to  regulate 
unfair  and  deceptive  practices  and 
unfair  methods  of  competition  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  (DOT). 

This  authority,  continued  in  section 
411  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  has 
l)een  used  by  the  CAB  to  adopt  con- 
sumer protection  regulations  on 
denied  tioarding  compensation,  bag- 
gage liability,  notice  to  passengers 
8t>out  the  terms  of  carriage  and  pro- 
tections for  charter  passengers.  In  ad- 
dition, the  CAB  has  recently  issued 
rulemaking  proposals  relating  to  air- 
line computer  reservations  systems 
used  by  travel  agents,  and  final  rules 


are  expected  to  be  adopted  in  the  near 
future. 

The  legislation  also  transfers  CAB's 
existing  authority  in  section  404(a)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  the  DOT. 
This  section  provides  the  authority  to 
regulate  in  other  consumer-related 
areas  and  is  the  basis  upon  which  the 
Board  has  issued  regulations  dealing 
with  smoking  aboard  aircraft  and 
transportation  of  handicapped  passen- 
gers. 

Second,  the  bill  would  transfer 
CAB's  authority  to  determine  a  carri- 
er's fitness  to  the  DOT.  Although  the 
domestic  fitness  function  was  not  spe- 
cifically transferred  by  the  Airline  De- 
regulation Act.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  thorough  inquiry  now 
conducted  by  the  CAB  be  continued 
after  sunset.  With  the  entry  of  many 
new  airlines  into  the  system,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  assure  the 
traveling  public  that  carriers  will  be 
adequately  prepared  to  undertake 
their  responsibilities.  Accordingly,  the 
legislation  would  require  DOT  to  per- 
form this  function  and  to  continue  is- 
suing separate  certificates  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  act. 

Third,  the  bill  transfers  to  DOT  the 
CAB's  authority  to  approve  mergers, 
interlocks  and  agreements,  as  well  as 
the  authority  to  grant  antitrust  immu- 
nity to  these  tran-sactions  in  appropri- 
ate cases. 

I  believe  DOT's  expertise  in  air 
transportation  makes  it  particularly 
well  equipped  to  exercise  this  author- 
ity. For  example,  sections  408  and  412 
specifically  require  that,  in  determin- 
ing whether  certain  mergers  or  inter- 
carrier  agreements  should  be  ap- 
proved, the  transportation  benefits 
which  would  be  provided  must  be  bal- 
anced against  the  possible  anticom- 
petitive effects  involved.  Because  I  be- 
lieve that  DOT  would  be  in  the  best 
position  to  evaluate  these  often  com- 
peting considerations,  the  bill  trans- 
fers these  provisions  to  DOT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  results 
from  numerous  hearings  which  we 
have  conducted  on  the  economic  i.ssues 
associated  with  airlines  deregulation. 
As  a  result  of  this  thorough  inquiry.  I 
firmly  believe  that  adoption  of  this 
bill  is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  an  or- 
derly phaseout  and  transfer  of  the 
CAB's  functions. 

While  the  Board's  disappearance 
will  close  another  chapter  in  this 
country's  movement  toward  a  deregu- 
lated air  transportation  system,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  trav- 
eling public  and  the  aviation  commu- 
nity will  continue  to  expect  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  any  problems  which  may 
arise.  Therefore,  we  must  assure  that 
the  authority  is  in  place  to  carry  out 
these  important  responsibilities  and 
that  they  will  be  administered  by  an 
agency  with  demonstrated  expertise  in 
air  transportation  issues. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that 
H.R.  5297  accomplishes  these  objec- 
tives and.  for  these  reasons,  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it.« 
•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5297.  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  Sunset  Act  of  1984.  and 
would  like  to  commend  both  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 
tion for  their  leadership  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

With  CAB  sunset  scheduled  to  occur 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation  conducted  a  series 
of  extensive  hearings  on  the  effects  of 
airline  deregulation  and  reviewed 
many  legislative  proposals  to  assure 
the  smooth  and  orderly  phaseout  and 
transfer  of  the  Boards  functions.  The 
vast  majority  of  those  who  testified 
believed  that  deregulation  has  provid- 
ed the  basic  framework  for  creating  a 
more  efficiently  operated  industry  and 
one  which  will  be  better  equipped  to 
respond  to  the  future  demands  of  air 
travel. 

Although  the  Airline  Deregulation 
Act  of  1978  set  the  basic  timetable  for 
phasing  out  or  transferring  the  CAB's 
statutory  authority,  it  did  not  specifi- 
cally address  what  would  happen  to 
certain  other  Board  functions,  such  as 
consumer  protection,  unfair  trade 
practices  regulation,  and  domestic  car- 
rier fitne.ss  certification. 

Although  it  is  the  administration's 
pdSition  that  each  of  these  functions 
can  be  transferred  to  the  appropriate 
agency  without  legislation,  I  believe 
the  public  interest  would,  be  best 
served  if  these  functions  were  explicit- 
ly transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  rather  than  left  to  the 
courts  to  decide,  after  protracted  liti- 
gation, just  what  Congress  really 
meant  to  do. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  issue 
which  H.R.  5297  addresses  is  the 
CAB's  authority  to  regulate  unfair 
and  deceptive  practices,  unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition,  and  other  con- 
sumer-related areas  as  well.  Regula- 
tions issued  under  these  provisions  in- 
clude overbooking  and  denied  board- 
ing compensation,  liability  for  lost  or 
damaged  baggage,  protections  govern- 
ing the  advance  sale  of  charters,  no- 
tices to  passengers  and  proposals  relat- 
ing to  computer  reservations  systems. 
In  addition,  the  Board  also  regulates 
smoking  aboard  aircraft  and  prohibits 
discrimination  in  the  transportation  of 
handicapped  passengers. 

Unless  we  act  to  preserve  the  au- 
thority contained  in  these  sections, 
consumers  would  likely  find  them- 
selves without  any  agency  to  regulate 
in  these  areas.  Because  we  believe  that 
the  protections  which  exist  today  for 
airline  passengers  are  essential  and 
must  be  continued,  H.R.  5297  would 
retain  the  existing  CAB  rules,  as  well 
as   the   Boards   underlying  statutory 
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authority,  and  transfer  them  to  DOT 
at  sunset. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  continue 
the  domestic  fitness  determinations  as 
they  are  now  performed  by  the  CAB 
under  section  401  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act.  These  determinations,  which 
are  in  addition  to  the  safety  certifica- 
tion function  performed  by  the  PAA, 
involve  checking  a  carrier's  managerial 
competence,  financial  resources,  and 
most  importaintly.  the  likelihood  that 
they  will  comply  with  the  appropriate 
laws  and  regulations.  These  inquiries 
have  provided  the  traveling  public 
with  added  protection  by  assuring  that 
an  extsensive  investigation  into  a  new 
carrier's  background  will  be  conducted 
before  an  airline  can  hold  itself  out  to 
the  public  as  a  common  carrier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  makes  few  substantial 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  the  origi- 
nal Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978. 
Rather,  it  continues  those  policies 
which  resulted  in  the  economic  de- 
regulation of  the  airline  industry  and 
at  the  same  time  preserves  those  pro- 
visions which  are  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  traveling  public  will  continue 
to  be  protected  as  they  are  today. 
Moreover,  the  bill  has  widespread  sup- 
port throughout  the  aviation  commu- 
nity and  both  indtistry  and  consumer 
groups  have  urged  its  adoption. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation.* 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
MiNETA)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5297,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1350 
A  QUESTION  OF  TIME 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  the  60  minutes.  I  simply 
want  to  take  a  little  time  here  to  point 
out. that  we  are  finishing  up  legislative 
business  here  this  afternoon  at  1:50  in 
the  afternoon.  That  means  that  we 
have  worked  for  an  hour  and  50  min- 
utes. 

I  point  that  out  simply  to  point  out 
the  absurdity  of  what  we  were  told  in 
House  debate  here  earlier  today.  In 
the  House  debate  earlier  today  we 
were  told  that  we  could  not  debate  an 
$8'/i  billion  bill  under  the  regular  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  because  there 
simply  was  not  time  in  this  legislation 
session  to  do  it. 

Well,  here  we  are.  We  are  finishing 
up  after  less  than  2  hours  of  time 
being  taken  in  this  legislative  day. 
There  are  at  least  3  to  4  hours  in  a 
typical  workday  of  most  Americans 
left  to  us  yet  today  that  we  could  have 
been  taking  up  that  bill  under  the  reg- 
ular legislative  procedures  and  we  are 
not  going  to  do  it. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  American 
people  have  got  to  begin  to  evaluate 
what  it  is  they  are  being  told  on  this 
floor.  The  other  day  there  was  criti- 
cism made  of  me  for  taking  a  point  of 
personal  privilege  in  the  course  of  the 
day  because  we  simply  did  not  have 
time  to  consider  such  matters  because 
we  had  important  legislation.  And 
here  we  are,  quitting  at  1:50  in  the 
afternoon. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  American 
people  need  to  analyze  just  what  this 
House  has  been  doing  and  just  what 
kind  of  silly  arguments  are  being  made 
on  a  regular  basis  on  this  floor  to  jus- 
tify doing  things  that  are  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  country  or  of  the 
American  people. 

I  point  specifically  to  the  fact  that 
we  had  an  $8V2  billion  bill.  $3Vz  billion 
over  the  President's  budget,  on  the 
floor  today,  that  we  were  told  we  had 
to  take  up  in  the  fashion  in  which  we 
did,  without  amendment,  without  any 
chance  for  consideration  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  because  the  Congress  did 
not  have  time  to  consider  it  otherwise. 

I  think  the  fact  that  we  are  stopping 
here  at  1:50  in  the  afternoon  makes  it 
very  plain  that  we  do  indeed  have 
time,  that  that  is  a  sham,  and  that  we 
are  seeing  a  sham  perpetrated  under 
the  House  rules  on  a  regular  basis. 


THE  NATIONAL  LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING  COALITION  AGENDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Co'yNE)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
month,  delegates  to  the  Second  Na- 
tional Conference  of  the  National 
Low-Income  Housing  Coalition  will 
meet  in  Washington  to  develop  an 
action  plan  for  a  people-oriented  hous- 
ing policy. 

The  topics  the  conference  will  con- 
sider are  those  which  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  debate:  Vouchers  versus 
section  8  existing  housing,  shelter  for 
the  homeless,  antidisplacement  strate- 
gies, production  of  new  rental  housing, 
and  the  prevention  of  abandonment  in 
public  housing. 

The  advice  of  the  National  Low- 
Income  Housing  Coalition  has  always 
proved  helpful  to  those  of  us  on  the 
House  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee  when  we  draft 
changes  in  our  housing  laws.  I  know 
that  the  ideas  that  come  from  this 
conference  will  prove  useful  to  us  as 
we  address  continuing  problems. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  basic  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Low-Income 
Housing  Coalition,  recommendations 
from  which  specific  proposals  for 
action  can  be  expected. 

Basic  Recommendations  of  the  National 
Low-Income  Housing  Coalition 

1.  Make  Housing  Assistance  an  Entitle- 
ment for  All  Who  Need  It.— An  adequately 
funded  entitlement,  income-based  housing 
assistance  program  is  essential  to  enable  low 
income  people  to  obtain  decent  housing  at 
costs  they  can  afford.  We  propose  housing 
allowances  recognizing  that  they  must  be 
coupled  both  with  increases  in  the  housing 
supply  and  with  changes  in  housing  owner- 
ship and  management,  which  we  address  in 
other  portions  of  this  statement. 

2.  Provide  an  Adequate  and  Affordable 
Supply  of  Housing.— Federal  housing  pro- 
grams should  support  the  presen'ation.  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  an  adequate 
and  affordable  supply  of  housing  to  meet 
the  needs  of  low-income  people  and  to  main- 
tain the  quality  and  viability  of  neighbor- 
hoods. Until  low  income  housing  needs  are 
met.  at  least  750,000  additional  units  of  as- 
sisted housing  for  low  income  people  should 
be  added  to  the  inventory  each  year. 

3.  Retain  and  Improve  the  Present  Hous- 
ing Stock  to  Provide  Decent  Housing  for 
Lower  Income  People.— Our  existing  hous- 
ing stock  is  a  valuable  national  resource 
that  must  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate.  The 
ownership  of  housing  should  be  regarded  as 
a  public  trust,  and  all  owners  should  have 
the  responsibility  to  keep  their  units  occu- 
pied and  in  decent  condition.  The  federal 
government  has  a  special  responsibility  to 
see  that  units  which  it  owns  or  assists  are 
maintained  in  viable  condition  and  retained 
for  low  income  occupancy. 

4.  Provide  Resident  Control  of  Housing 
through  a  Strong  Role  for  Tenant  Organiza- 
tions, Limited  Equity  Cooperatives,  Commu- 
nity-Based Housing  Groups,  and  Home 
Owners.— Housing  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
basic  fabric  of  our  communities  and  neigh- 
borhoods. To  a  large  degree,  our  housing  af- 
fects the  nature  of  our  family  and  communi- 
ty life.  Control  of  one's  housing  provides  a 
sense  of  security  that  can  be  provided  in  no 
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other  way.  Therefore,  federal  housing  pro- 
grams should  foster  a  variety  of  approaches 
to  resident  control  over  housing,  including 
genuine  tenant  participation  in  decision- 
making, ownership  of  housing  by  communi- 
ty-based, nonprofit  organizations,  limited 
equity  cooperatives,  and  individual  home 
ownership. 

5.  End  Displacement  of  Low  Income 
People.— Displacement  of  low-income  people 
by  either  public  or  private  action  or  inaction 
should  be  ended.  Under  no  circumstance.s 
should  people  be  forced  to  leave  a  neighbor 
hood  where  they  wish  to  remain.  When  dis- 
placement from  a  particular  unit  cannot  be 
avoided,  alternative  housing  should  be  pro- 
vided nearby,  in  the  same  block  whenever 
possible.  Until  this  objective  us  achieved. 
federal  policies  and  programs  should  pro- 
vide immediate  and  adequate  protection  for 
people  threatened  by  displacement. 

6.  Strengthen  and  Enforce  Fair  Housing 
Laws  and  Equal  Opportunity  Require- 
ments.—To  protect  against  di.scnmination  in 
housing,  the  present  federal  fair  hou.sing 
law"  must  l>e  aggre.ssively  enforced  and 
strengthened  to  provide  for  effective  admin 
islrative  enforcement  procedures,  and  ex- 
panded to  protect  persons  with  disabilities 
and  families  with  children.  Housing  choices 
for  low  income  families  must  be  geographi- 
cally expanded,  especially  in  relationship  to 
job  opportunities. 

7.  Reform  Federal  Tax  Laws  to  Reflect 
Priority  for  Aiding  People  with  the  Greatest 
Housing  Needs.— The  enormously  costly  and 
inefficient  housing  subsidies  that  are  now 
provided  through  the  tax  code  should  be 
changed  to  direct  them  where  they  are 
needed  and  productive.  Mortgage  interest 
and  property  tax  deductions  should  be  con- 
verted to  tav  credits,  and  the  amount  of 
these  credits  should  be  capped  at  a  level 
which  will  protect  low  and  middle  income 
home  owners  while  curtailing  suljsidies  to 
people  who  do  not  need  them  to  obtain  af 
fordable  housing.  The  additional  revenue 
obtained  by  doing  this  should  be  used  to 
meet  low  and  middle  income  housing  needs. 

8.  Provide  the  Financing  Needed  to  Pre- 
serve. Build,  and  Rehabilitate  Housing.- 
Monetary  and  credit  policies  should  be 
shaped  to  provide  reasonable  financing 
costs  for  housing  and  limit  credit-related 
fluctuations  which  increase  the  costs,  prices. 
and  rents  of  all  housing  Affordable  proper 
ty  insurance  and  affordable  financing  for 
the  purchase,  renovation  and  improvement 
of  housing  should  be  available  in  all  neigh- 
twrhoods.  without  discrimination  of  any 
kind.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wright),  on  June  5  and  6,  on 
account  of  a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  cortsent.  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah)  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material: ) 


Mr.  Craig,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daschle)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material;) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AuCoiN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
GLICKMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,  -I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest to  Mr.  Daschle)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Erdreich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  DuRBiN. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Leland. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  June  4, 
1984  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  5287.  An  act  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  permit  ad- 
ditional funds  to  be  used  to  continue  awards 
under  certain  multiyear  grants; 

H.R.  3547.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Mayor  to  accept  certain  in- 
terim loans  from  the  United  States  and  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  such  loans; 

H.R.  5308.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  as 
the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

H.J.  Res.  487.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  6.  1984.  as  "D-day  National  Remem- 
brance." 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  I  o'clock  and  54  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  June  6,  1984,  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3460.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  his  semiannual  report 
on  expenditures  of  appropriations  from  Oc- 
tober 1.  1983  to  March  31.  1984.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-454.  section  105(b).  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3461.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  139(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  exempt  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  from  the  contract  award 
report  requirement  in  two  additional  in- 
stances; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3462.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled.  "1983.  Annual  Report  on  Lottery 
and  Charitable  Games  Board",  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-198,  section  455(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3463.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  District 
of  Columbia  Law  Revision  Commission, 
transmitting  the  Commission's  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending  March  31.  1984; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

3464.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment. Department  of  Education,  transmit- 
ting the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Education  Statistics,  pursuant 
to  DEPA.  section  406(d)(1)  (88  Stat.  556);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3465.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment. Department  of  Education,  transmit- 
ting the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Education  Statistics,  pursuant 
to  GEPA,  section  406(d)(1)  (88  Stat.  556);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3466.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education. 
Department  of  Education,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  National  Center  for 
Research  in  Vocational  Education's  Adviso- 
ry Council  for  fiscal  year  1983.  pursuant  to 
GEPA.  -section  443(a)(2);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

3467.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education, 
Depaitment  of  Education,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Community  Education 
Advisory  Council  for  the  calendar  year  1982, 
pursuant  to  GEPA,  section  443(a)(2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3468.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education 
for  1982,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-750,  sec- 
tion 311(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3469.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Advisory  Board  on  International  Educa- 
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tion  Programs.  Department  of  Education, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board  on  International  Edu- 
cation Programs  for  calendar  year  1982,  pur- 
suant to  GEPA,  section  443(a)(2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3470.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual  Education, 
Department  of  Education,  transmitting  the 
Council's  eighth  annual  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  bilingual  education  in  the  United 
States  and  on  the  administration  of  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act,  pursuant  to  ESEA, 
section  732(c)  (92  SUt.  2280);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3471.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  Council's  1982 
annual  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88- 
210,  section  162(b)(2)  (90  SUt.  2200);  Public 
Law  93-203,  section  503(5)(B)  (92  SUt. 
2003);  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3472.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson.  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  the  Council's  10th  annual 
report  (October  1982-September  1983),  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  92-318,  section 
442(b)(6);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Latwr. 

3473.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Education,  transmit- 
ting the  Council's  seventh  annual  report  on 
the  corxiition  of  bilingual  education  In  the 
United  BUtes  and  on  the  administration  of 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  pursuant  to 
ESEA,  lection  732(c)  (92  SUt.  2280);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3474.  A  letter  from  the  Delegate,  National 
Board  Of  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education.  Department  of 
Education,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  pursuant  to  GEPA,  sec- 
tion 44$(a)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

3475.  A  letter  from  the  Delegate,  National 
Board  of  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education.  Department  of 
Education,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education 
for  calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  GEPA. 
section  443(a)(2):  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

3476.  A  letter  from  the  Designated  De- 
partment Official.  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Accreditation  and  Institutional 
Eligibility.  Department  of  Education,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Accreditation  and 
Institutional  Eligibility  for  1983,  pursuant 
to  HEA.  section  1205(e)  (94  SUt.  1495);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3477.  A  letter  from  the  Designated  Feder- 
al Official.  National  Advisory  Council  for 
Career  Education,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  for  Career  Edu- 
cation for  calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to 
GEPA,  section  443(aK2):  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

3478.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education,  transmitting  the  Council's  ninth 
annual  report,  calendar  year  1982,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  92-318,  section  442(b)(6);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

3479.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocation- 
al Education,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Educational  for  1983,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  88-210,  section  162(b)(2)  (90 


Stat.  2200);  Public  Law  93-203,  section 
503(5)(B)  (92  Stat.  2003);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

3480.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report  enti- 
tled "The  Nation  Responds";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3481.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
emmenUl  Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  a  proposed  manufacturing  license  agree- 
ment for  the  production  in  Israel  of  DR810 
MKII  and  MKIII  muzzle  velocity  radars  for 
use  by  the  Israeli  Army,  pursuant  to  AECA 
section  36  (c)  and  (d)  (90  Stat.  743;  94  Stat. 
3136;  95  Stat.  1520);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3482.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  a  proposed  license  for  the  export  of  an 
automated  air  defense  operations  center 
and  associated  equipment  to  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  Jordan  (transmittal  No.  MC- 
11-84).  pursuant  to  AECA.  section  36(c)  (90 
SUt.  743;  94  Stat.  3136;  95  Stat.  1520);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3483.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112(a)  (92  Stat.  993);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3484.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
Ury  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Jute  Organi- 
zation; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3485.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Scout  Execu- 
tive, Boy  Scouts  of  America,  transmitting 
the  1983  annual  report  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
Ameri<ai,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-504. 
section  3  (36  U.S.C.  1103);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

3486.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
Ury  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  dated  October  9. 
1979.  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  illustrations,  on 
modifications  to  Grand  Haven  Harbor. 
Mich.  These  reports  are  in  response  to  a  res- 
olution adopted  March  1,  1950.  by  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Public  Works  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-227);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3487.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  information  on  the  verdict 
that  was  handed  down  in  the  case  of  the 
five  ex-national  guardsmen  charged  with 
the  December  2,  1980.  murder  of  four  Amer- 
ican churchwomen  in  El  Salvador;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Appropriations. 

3488.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  promote  sharing 
of  alcohol  and  drug  dependence  and  abuse 
treatment  resources  between  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  Armed  Services. 


Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
5447.  A  bill  to  establish  national  standards 
for  the  construction  and  siting  of  artificial- 
reefs  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  enhance  fishery  resources  and  fish- 
ing opportunities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-819  Pt.  I). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Pritchard. 
and  Mr.  Davis)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5774.  A  bill  to  require  tonnage  meas- 
urement of  vessels  engaged  on  international 
voyages  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the   Committee   on   Merchant   Marine   and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR  (by  request); 
H.R.  5775.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  conduct  certain 
health  care  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  5776.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  grant  discretion  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  administer  garage  and  park- 
ing appropriations  and  fees  as  a  revolving 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.  5777.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  to  provide  for  holding 
terms  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Vermont  at  Bennington;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY; 
H.R.  5778.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  to  pro- 
vide for  more  useful  and  effective  disclosure 
by  officials  of  the  legislative  branch,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Bf  Mr.    LEVINE    of    California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.    Garcia.    Mr.    Broomfield.    Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Vandergriff. 
Mrs.     Burton     of     California.     Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Illinois,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Martinez.    Mr.    Lagomarsino.     Mr. 
RiNALDO.  and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho). 
H.J.  Res.  583.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
January  27.  1985.  as  "National  Jerome  Kern 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.J.  Res.  584.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
March  18.  1985.  as  "National  Taste  and 
Smell  Disease  Awareness  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 

of  committees  werje  delivered  to  the 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.    CHAPPEL    introduced    a    bill    (H.R. 
5779)  for  the  relief  of  Monique  Georgette 
Boren;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  1580.  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  1742:  Mr  Bedell. 

H.R.  4080:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  4175:  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Corcoran,  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  4536:  Mr.  Stump 

H.R.  4598:  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  4642:  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr  Panetta. 

H.R.  4760:  Mr.  Martinez 

H.R.  4772:  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr  Denny 
Smith. 

H.R.  4832:  Mr.  Gephardt 

H.R.  4905:  Mrs.  Johnson. 

H.R.  5023:  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Oilman,  and 
Mr.  GooDLiNC. 

H.R.  5227:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  5341  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  CoNYERs.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  5396:  Mr.  Gilman. 

H.R.  5550:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Evans  of  lUi 
nois.  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  5664:  Mr  St  Germain  and  Mr 
McNulty. 

H.R.  5677:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr  Owens.  Mr  Levine  of  Call 
fornia.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.J.  Res.  360:  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

H.J.  Res.  504:  Mrs.  Schneider. 


H.J.  Res.  514:  Mr.  Biacgi.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  ToRRicELLi.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt. 

H.J.  Res.  528:  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Wal- 
CREN.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr. 
Foclietta.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  and  Mr. 
Dannemeyer. 

H.J.  Res.  581:  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and  Mr. 
Jeffords. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Foclietta.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  D'Amours. 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Rodino.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr. 
WoLPE.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and  Mrs. 
Boxer. 

H.  Con.  Res  312:  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Flippo.  and  Mr.  Duncan. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  3282:  Mr.  Annunzio. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

381.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  relative  to 
health  care  for  veterans:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

382.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Houston.  Tex.,  relative  to  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  5504 
By  Mr.  MINETA: 
—Page  61.  line  18.  before  the  period  insert 
the  following:  •';  amounts  stipulated  for 
each  fiscal  year  under  full  funding  contracts 
executed  under  such  subsection  before  Oc- 
tober 1.  1984:  and.  in  the  case  of  projects  for 
which  letters  of  intent  have  been  issued 
under  such  subsection  before  October  1. 
1984,  but  for  which  full  funding  contracts 
have  not  been  executed  before  such  date, 
amounts  stipulated  for  each  fiscal  year 
under  such  letters  of  intent.". 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Daniel  J.  Evans,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Gracious  Father  in  Heaven,  we  ac- 
knowledge the  abundance  which  Thou 
hast  lavished  upon  us.  We  live  in 
luxury  compared  to  most  people  in  the 
world  Including  many  in  our  land- 
some  just  a  few  blocks  from  this  build- 
ing. We  always  have  more  than 
enough  of  everything  while  most 
never  have  enough  of  anything.  We 
live  in  comfort,  freedom,  and  securi- 
ty—many are  oppressed,  persecuted, 
perennially  unsafe  and  in  bondage. 
Help  us.  Lord,  never  to  be  isolated 
from— insulated  against— or  indiffer- 
ent to  those  who  suffer  indignity,  pov- 
erty, hunger,  and  disease  without 
relief.  I 

The  New  Testament  identifies  in- 
gratitude with  godlessness— save  us 
from  the  idolatry  of  things  and  help 
us  nevtr  to  take  for  granted  common 
benefits  and  presume  upon  Thy  good- 
ness. May  we  be  compassionate  and 
unselfish  in  our  private  lives  and  in 
our  public  responsibility.  In  the  name 
of  Him  who  was  love  incarnate.  Amen. 


AK>C 


'OINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Presidemt  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  S,  19S4. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Daniel  J. 
Evans,  »  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Strom  Thohmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  EVANS  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


i 


ECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  convenes  pursuant  to  the 
adjournment  of  yesterday.  Under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  is  dispensed  with,  no 
resolutions  may  come  over  under  the 
rule,  the  call  of  the  calendar  has  been 
dispensed  with,  and  morning  hour  has 
been  deemed  to  have  expired. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  surprise,  of 
course,  to  the  minority  leader  as  to 
why  that  was  done  yesterday.  It  cre- 
ated a  new  legislative  day  in  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  availability 
of  measures  which  have  now  reached 
the  calendar.  I  am  thinking  particular- 
ly of  the  defense  authorization  bill. 
The  3-day  rule  on  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill,  I  believe,  will  expire  at  2:58 
p.m.  today.  The  1-day  rule  will  have 
expired  by  reason  of  the  adjournment. 

There  is  also  a  budget  waiver  resolu- 
tion which  was  reported  on  yesterday 
by  the  Budget  Committee. 

All  of  this  was  in  preparation  for 
asking  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  DOD  authorization 
bill,  perhaps  this  afternoon. 

Before  we  do  that,  however,  Mr. 
President,  it  would  be  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  that  we  can 
complete  debate  and  action  on  the 
Wilkinson  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  conferred  with 
the  minority  leader  on  that.  He  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  give  me  a  reply, 
but  I  am  mentioning  it  now  so  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  may  be 
aware  of  the  desire  of  the  leadership 
on  this  side  in  that  respect. 

I  can  see  in  my  mind's  eye  the  possi- 
bility of  taking  up  and  completing 
action  on  the  Wilkinson  nomination 
today  and  then  be  in  a  position  to  lay 
down  the  defense  authorization  bill 
late  today  so  that  it  will  be  the  pend- 
ing business  on  tomorrow,  or  some  rea- 
sonable variation  thereof. 

For  the  time  being,  Mr.  President, 
after  the  opening  formalities  are  dis- 
pensed with,  including  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  and  the  recess  which  occurs 
regularly  on  Tuesdays— which  I  am 
about  to  ask  the  Senate  to  order— the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  bankruptcy  bill,  at  which  time  the 
Packwood  amendment  will  be  the 
pending  question. 

order  for  recess  from  1 2  noon  until  2  p.m. 
today 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  hour  of  12  noon  today 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  2  p.m. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Of  course,  this  is  to  ac- 
commodate the  requirement  for  Sena- 
tors to  attend  caucuses  by  both  par- 
ties, which  are  held  away  from  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  today  will  be  a  late  day,  but,  once 
more,  1  do  expect  us  to  be  in  for  a  full 
week,  including  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  messenger 
at  the  door  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:08  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reaching  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  5713.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  for  other  purposes. 


APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
note  that  that  is,  I  believe,  the  second 
of  the  regular  appropriations  bills 
from  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
should  have  said  earlier  that  I  hoped 
in  addition  to  the  Wilkinson  nomina- 
tion and  the  DOD  authorization,  that 
we  can  do  at  least  these  appropriations 
bills.  I  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  this  morn- 
ing and  I  believe  we  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  up  the  energy-water  ap- 
propriations bill  later  this  week.  It 
would  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  attempt  to  do  so 
before  the  week  is  out. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining, I  yield  it  back,  unless  the  mi- 
nority leader  wishes  to  claim  it  with 
his  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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THE  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  AND 
THE  NATIONS  ENERGY  PRE- 
PAREDNESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  carried  several 
stories  on  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
and  the  administration's  approach  to 
addressing  the  domestic  consequences 
of  a  major  oil  supply  disruption.  These 
stories  make  it  clear  that  the  situation 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  continues  to  dete- 
riorate, and  that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  economic  effects  of  a 
major  oil  supply  disruption. 

The  first  article  reported  that,  on 
Sunday.  Iraqi  missiles  hit  and  dam- 
aged another  tanker  in  the  gulf.  The 
second  article,  entitled  -U.S.  Expects 
Gulf  Crisis  to  Worsen.  "  reports  that 
the  State  Department  is  "  certain' 
that  Iran  will  launch  a  full-scale 
ground  attack  into  Iraq,  probably  on 
the  Basra  front,  with  the  300.000  to 
500.000  Iranian  troops  that  have  been 
massed  along  the  border  for  several 
months. "  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  Basra  is  a  key  center  in 
Iraq's  oil  industry,  so  a  successful  Ira- 
nian attack  would  be  a  major  blow  to 
Iraq's  economy. 

If  the  Iranians  were  successful  in 
their  attack,  they  would  be  at  the 
gates  of  the  oilfields  in  southern  Iraq, 
and  only  about  30  miles  from  Kuwait, 
one  of  Iraq's  major  financial  support- 
ers in  the  war.  One  might  hope  that 
Iran  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  fur- 
ther expand  the  war  by  attacking 
Kuwait.  However,  even  without 
launching  an  attack,  Iran  could  be  in  a 
position  to  exert  more  and  more  influ- 
ence over  Arab  OPEC  oil  policies. 
That  is  a  prospect  which  I  do  not  find 
particularly  comforting. 

I  was  especially  concerned  by  the 
third  Post  article  entitled  In  Persian 
Gulf  Crisis.  DOE  Plans  To  Let  Market 
Allocate  Oil  and  Set  Price  '  According 
to  the  article: 

After  studying  what  the  government 
should  do  here  if  the  conflict  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  seriously  disrupts  the  world'.s  oil  sup- 
plies and  an  energy  crisis  develops,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  decided  to  do  us 
little  as  possible. 

This  is  particularly  distressing,  since 
administration  officials  are  expecting 
significant  oil  price  increases  in  the 
event  of  such  a  crisis. 

This  news  did  not  come  as  a  surprise 
to  me  because,  in  a  recent  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  hearing,  this  is 
what  the  testimony  of  administration 
officials  amounted  to.  Last  year,  the 
Department  of  Energy  estimated  that 
the  price  of  oil  could  go  as  high  as  $98 
a  barrel  in  a  severe  oil  supply  disrup- 
tion. 

The  Post  has  reported  that  a  more 
recent  DOE  simulation,  which  in- 
volved a  drawdown  of  oil  from  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  resulted 
in  oil  prices  rising  to  between  $40  and 
$80  per  barrel.  This  would  be  a  price 
increase  of  40  and  180  percent,  respec- 


tively, above  the  current  world  crude 
oil  price  of  circa  $29  per  barrel.  These 
higher  prices  would  lead  to  immediate 
increases  in  the  price  of  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  products. 

In  the  face  of  substantial  price  in- 
creases, the  Post  reports,  the  adminis- 
tration says  it  will  not  use  its  author- 
ity to  allocate  oil  supplies,  or  to  con- 
trol prices.  Energy  Secretary  Hodel  is 
quoted  as  saying  that.  "We  have  got  to 
remain  firm,  and  be  willing  to  take  the 
bumps  that  occur  from  relying  on  the 
market."  Mr.  President,  what  this 
means  is  that  the  administration's  ap- 
proach is  to  let  oil  go  to  those  who  can 
pay  the  price. 

There  is  no  basic  plan  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  at  this  time  with 
reference  to  the  allocation  of  oil  in  the 
event  of  a  severe  national  emergency. 
This  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
testimony  of  administration  officials 
before  the  subcommittee  to  which  I 
referred  a  moment  ago.  That  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee raised  this  question  at  the  subcom- 
mittee meeting  during  the  week  prior 
to  the  Memorial  Day  break.  From  the 
responses  it  was  obvious  the  adminis- 
tration had  no  plan  and  does  not 
intend  to  develop  one.  It  is  going  to 
rely,  instead,  upon  market  forces  en- 
tirely. 

I  .see  that  the  President  is  urging  our 
allies  to  plan  for  .such  an  emergency 
and  to  draw  down  from  their  reserves 
of  oil  earlier  than  they  might  ot#ier- 
wise  anticipate  doing  so  as  to  le.ssen 
the  risks  of  suddenly  increasing  the 
price  of  oil.  The  ironic  thing  to  me  is 
that  while  the  President  and  others  in 
the  administration  arc  advocating  that 
our  allies  make  plans,  the  administra- 
tion itself  has  no  plan  for  allocating 
oil  in  our  country  so  that,  indeed, 
what  it  means  is  that  the  administra- 
tion's approach  is  to  let  oil  go  to  tho.se 
who  can  pay  the  price.  In  other  words, 
who  has  the  bucks  gets  the  oil. 

The  administration  has  no  plans  for 
allocation  which  would  provide  fair 
distribution  of  the  oil  to  the  elderly  or 
to  hospitals  or  to  coal  miners  and 
steelworkers  and  factory  workers  who 
have  to  drive  considerable  distances  to 
and  from  work.  This  is  not  laissez-faire 
but  le.ss-than-fair. 

The  economic  burdens  of  another  oil 
price  shock  would  be  borne  dispropor- 
tionately by  disadvantaged  groups, 
such  as  the  poor  and  the  elderly.  Oil 
price  increases  of  the  magnitude  esti- 
mated by  DOE  officials  would  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  the  lives  of  the 
people  in  my  Slate  of  West  Virginia, 
who  have  rugged  terrain  and  must 
travel  long  distances  to  work.  West 
Virginia  is  an  energy  storehouse,  with 
coal  for  the  Nation.  West  Virginia  aLso 
produces  other  forms  of  energy.  Oil 
price  increases  and  supply  interrup- 
tion would  have  an  impact  on  people 
all  over  this  country  who  depend  upon 
gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  to  operate  fac- 


tory equipment  and  mining  equip- 
ment. The  Nation's  farmers,  who  are 
already  facing  economic  hard  times, 
would  have  to  face  grim  prospects  of 
drastically  higher  fuel  bills  to  run 
their  tractors  and  combines,  to  dry 
grain,  and  to  get  their  crops  to  market. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  intensifies.  I  am  more  and  more 
concerned  that  this  administration's 
approach  to  energy  emergency  pre- 
paredness is  far  too  limited  to  deal 
adequately  and  fairly  with  the  prob- 
lems this  Nation  will  face  in  the  event 
of  a  major  oil  disruption. 

We  could  make  it  for  a  time.  We  are 
far  less  dependent  than  are  our  allies 
on  oil  from  the  Middle  East.  We  could 
not  turn  our  faces  aside,  however, 
from  the  very  serious  and  perhaps 
critical  impact  on  the  economies  of 
those  countries  in  the  event  of  a  major 
oil  shutoff.  We  would  not  escape  un- 
scathed even  though,  as  I  say.  we  pres- 
ently are  not.  to  my  knowledge,  as  de- 
pendent as  some  of  our  allies  are.  We 
would  have  to  eventually,  if  not  imme- 
diately, help  to  supply  our  West  Euro- 
pean allies,  help  to  supply  Israel  and 
Japan,  and  this  would  have  an  unfor- 
tunate impact  upon  the  price  and 
supply  here  in  this  country. 

When  I  asked  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Affairs  and 
Energy  Emergencies.  Helmut  Merk- 
lein.  what  the  administration's  plans 
are  for  allocating  oil  in  this  country 
during  an  emergency,  he  just  went 
round  and  round.  I  coiild  never  get 
any  straight  answer.  There  was  all  of 
this  beating  around  the  bush  and 
dancing  around  the  head  of  a  pin.  Of 
course.  I  was'  listening  carefully,  and 
by  listening  carefully  one  can  detect 
when  the  witness  is  not  answering  the 
question.  So  after  having  asked  several 
times.  I  knew  that  there  was  obviously 
no  plan. 

Even  more  disquieting  is  the  testi- 
mony Mr.  Merklein  gave  in  1981 
before  a  House  subcommittee.  And 
granted,  this  was  prior  to  his  nomina- 
tion as  Assistant  Secretary,  but  Mr. 
Merklein  said  last  month  that  he 
stands  bv  the  testimony  he  gave  in 
1981. 

In  1981.  Mr.  Merklein  testified: 

It  IS  not  a  question  of  having  oil  or  not 
having  oil.  It  is  a  question  of  having  a  little 
1p.ss  oil  at  a  higher  price  .  .  .  The  question 
rather  is  in  terms  of  the  sacrifice  we  will 
have  to  bear  in  an  emergency.  Whether 
people  would  agree,  for  example,  to  live  in 
the  wintertime  for  90  days  in  a  home  where 
only  one  room  is  heated. 

So  there  you  have  it.  We  advise 
other  nations  to  plan,  but  we  ourselves 
have  nothing  by  way  of  plans  except 
to  depend  upon  market  forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  a  June  4.  New  York 
Times    story    carrying    the    headline 
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"Reagan  To  Offer  Plan  for  Coping 

With  Oil  Crisis." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reagan  To  Offer  Plak  por  Coping  With 
Oil  Crisis 

(By  Robert  D.  Hershey  Jr.) 
Washihgton.  June  4.— President  Reagan 
has  taken  to  the  economic  summit  meeting 
a  United  States  plan  calling  for  joint  allied 
action  in  case  of  a  major  oil  disruption  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  a  State  Department  offi- 
cial disclosed  today. 

The  plan  calls  on  Europe  and  Japan  to 
draw  on  their  stocks  of  crude  oil  quickly  to 
avoid  a  suddenl  shortage  in  wholesale  and 
retail  markets.  Such  a  response  might  be 
made  without  waiting  for  world  oil  supplies 
to  fall  by  7  percent,  the  point  where  the  ex- 
isting oil-sharing  agreement  administered 
by  the  Paris-based  International  Energy 
Agency  would  be  activated.  The  agreement 
was  drafted  after  the  1973-74  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo. 

Mr.  Reagan's  proposal  also  calls  for  allied 
governments  to  request  that  oil  companies 
sharply  limit  purchases  in  the  spot  market 
to  avoid  driving  up  prices  and  to  take  other 
steps  to  discourage  industrial  hoarding  of 
fuel  and  panicky  buying  of  gasoline. 

Meanwhile.  Defense  Department  officials 
said  todty  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  dispatched  to  Saudi  Arabia  an  Awacs 
warning  and  control  aircraft  equipped  with 
radar  that  can  detect  ships  as  well  as  air- 
craft. American  intelligence  officials  said 
signs  were  accumulating  that  Iran  might  fi- 
nally launch  its  long-expected  offensive 
against  Iraqi  positions  near  the  port  of 
Basra. 

The  Awacs  deployment,  which  took  place 
over  the  weekend,  will  vastly  improve  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  to  fur- 
nish Saudi  Arabia  with  air  and  naval  intelli- 
gence in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  officials  said. 

The  new  Awacs  has  the  ability  to  transmit 
to  a  Saudi  military  operations  center  infor- 
mation on  movements  of  both  aircraft  and 
ships  as  they  are  moving  over  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  what  military 
officers  call  "real  time"— that  is.  almost  im- 
mediately. 

Saudi  fighter  pilots,  according  to  analysts 
here,  can  see  where  attacking  Iranian  fight- 
ers are  headed  but  in  waters  crowded  with 
ships  have  to  guess  at  targets. 

The  dispatch  of  the  new  Awacs,  one  of  10 
in  a  fleet  of  34  such  planes  in  the  Air  Force, 
appears  not  only  to  improve  the  ability  of 
the  Saudis  to  defend  oil  tankers  and  other 
ships  in  the  Gulf  but  also  to  increase  the 
United  States  engagement  in  the  region. 

Although  Mr.  Reagan  is  not  expected  to 
press  in  London  for  formal  agreement  to 
the  new  oil  strategy,  he  was  said  to  be  "pre- 
pared" to  propound  its  merits  and  ask  that 
it  he  considered  by  the  other  six  govem- 
menU.  according  to  the  State  Department 
official. 

The  summit  meeting  that  l)egins  Thurs- 
day takes  place  when  persistent  attacks  on 
shipping  in  the  Persian  Gulf  threaten  much 
of  the  Supplies  of  Europe  and  Japan.  The 
United  States  receives  only  about  3  percent 
of  its  oB  from  the  gulf  but  recognizes  that 
the  conaequences  of  a  cutoff  could  quickly 
be  felt  in  this  country  as  well 


commodity  that  can  easily  be  moved  from 
one  place  to  another. 

The  key  to  the  strategy,  devised  over 
recent  months  by  an  interagency  task  force 
representing  seven  or  more  agencies,  is  to 
move  quickly  to  head  off  the  panic-buying 
and  hoarding  that  helped  double  prices  in 
1979  after  the  revolution  in  Iran. 

The  Government  also  believes  that  early 
agreement,  at  least  in  principle,  for  "joint. 
mutually  supportive  action"  might  help  pre- 
vent the  fighting  from  increasing  to  the 
point  where  military  action  would  become 
necessary.  President  Reagan  has  on  several 
occasions  said  the  United  States  would  use 
force  to  keep  the  gulf  open  to  international 
shipping. 

"The  more  we  can  demonstrate  we're  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  that  situation,  the  less 
likely  it  is  that  the  situation  ari.ses,"  the  of- 
ficial said,  Iraq  and  Iran,  which  have  been 
at  war  for  three  and  a  half  years,  are  heavi- 
ly dependent  on  oil  revenues  and  would  be 
less  likely  to  close  the  gulf  if  they  knew  it 
would  not  increase— and  could  reduce— their 
economic  leverage,  he  suggested. 

The  American  plan  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption here  that  the  world  oil  and  eco- 
nomic situation  could  become  critical  long 
before  the  7  percent  shortfall  in  supplies 
needed  to  activate  the  I.E. A.  sharing  agree- 
ment was  reached. 

Although  there  is  now  ample  spare  pro- 
duction capacity,  enough  to  bring  supply 
and  demand  into  balance  in  almost  any  fore- 
seeable circumstance,  this  process  would 
probably  take  too  long,  the  American  offi- 
cial said. 

"The  problem  is  the  economic  cost  of  get- 
ting it  into  balance."  he  declared,  noting 
that  here  could  well  be  unacceptably  high 
inflation,  employment  and  other  side-effects 
in  the  interim. 

Iraqis  Set  Ablaze  Turkish  Tanker  South 

OF  Kharg 

(By  Jonathan  C.  Randal) 

Kuwait,  June  3.— An  Iraqi  Exocet  missile 
set  an  empty  Turkish  oil  tanker  ablaze  50 
miles  south  of  Kharg  Island  today  as  Iraq 
pressed  its  war  against  shipping  in  Iranian 
waters. 

The  153,000-ton  tanker  Buyuk  Hun  was 
hit  in  its  crew  quarters  by  the  French-man- 
ufactured missile,  fired  from  a  Super  Eten- 
dard  fighter-bomber,  according  to  Iranian 
military  sources.  They  said  all  39  crewmen 
were  picked  up  by  two  Iranian  tugs  and  a 
Coast  Guard  vessel  south  of  Iran's  main  oil 
terminal  on  Kharg  Island,  where  the  tanker 
was  to  take  on  oil.  A  Turkish  Foreign  Minis- 
try source  in  Ankara  said  three  crewmen 
were  hospitalized  at  Kharg,  apparently 
having  t>een  wounded. 

Marine  sources  monitoring  radio  broad- 
casts in  the  Persian  Gulf  heard  the  captain 
scream.  "My  ship  is  damaged. "  shortly  after 
10  a.m.  That  was  several  hours  before  Bagh- 
dad radio  quoted  a  military  spokesman  as 
saying  Iraqi  aircraft  had  scored  "accurate 
and  effective "  hits  on  "two  large  naval  tar- 
gets" and  returned  safely  to  base.  There  was 
no  other  word  of  a  second  attack. 

The  raid  against  the  Buyuk  Hun  was  the 
first  since  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  indirectly  condemned  Iran  Friday 
for  attacking  neutral  shipping  outside 
Baghdad's  unilaterally  declared  exclusion 
zone  surrounding  Kharg  Island. 


vided  the  Iraqi  government  with  an  official 
permission  to  continue  its  attacks  on  the  oil 
tankers." 

The  last  previously  confirmed  attack  on  a 
ship  was  on  May  24.  when  a  U.S.-made 
Phantom  jet  of  the  Iranian  Air  Force  dam- 
aged an  empty  Liberian-registered  naptha 
tanker  off  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  attack  on  the  Buyuk  Hun  underlined 
Iraq's  determination  to  stop  all  Iranian  oil 
exports  as  a  way  to  deprive  Tehran  of  the 
means  of  continuing  the  44-month-old  war. 

Turkey  has  good  relations  with  both  sides 
in  the  war.  But  since  Iran  destroyed  Iraq's 
outlet  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  oil  terminal 
at  Fao,  shortly  after  the  war  began— and 
since  Syria  closed  the  pipeline  to  the  Medi- 
terranean in  1982— the  only  Iraqi  crude  ex- 
ported runs  through  the  so-called  "strategic 
pipeline"  across  Turkey  to  the  Mediterrane- 
an port  of  Iskanderun. 

Last  week.  Turkish  Prime  Minister  Turgut 
Ozal  was  told  by  Iraqi  officials  during  a  visit 
to  Baghdad  that  all  shipping  in  the  exclu- 
sion zone  would  be  attacked  regardless  of  its 
flag. 

Iran,  which  has  refrained  from  a  policy  of 
strict  tit-for-tat  retaliation  after  every 
claimed  Iraqi  air  strike,  served  notice  again 
today  that  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  its 
four  Arab  partners  in  the  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council  must  stop  bankrolling  Iraq  or  face 
"the  consequences." 

"There  can  be  no  partial  security  of  this 
waterway."  said  a  statement  by  the  Iranian 
Foreign  Ministry,  adding  that  "preventing 
Iranian  oil  exports  will  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  exports  in  this  region." 

Since  Iraq  stepped  up  its  attacks  on  ship- 
ping in  Iranian  waters  in  late  April,  oil 
sources  have  said  Iranian  oil  exports  needed 
to  finance  Tehran's  war  effort  have  declined 
from  1.8  million  barrels  a  day  to  700.000. 

Meanwhile.  Tehran  radio  announced  that 
at  the  Kremlin's  request  an  important  Ira- 
nian Foreign  Ministry  official  had  flown  to 
Moscow  on  a  mission  that  informed  sources 
said  could  be  intended  to  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  curtail  its  massive  arms  de- 
liveries to  Iraq. 

The  departure  of  Sayyid  Mohammed 
Sadr,  head  of  the  ministry's  Eur»pe  and 
Americas  department,  marked  the  fifct  such 
high-level  contact  with  the  Soviets  since 
early  1983  when  Tehran  cracked  down  on 
the  pro-Moscow  Tudeh.  or  Iranian  commu- 
nist, party. 

The  Soviets  then  abandoned  an  even- 
handed  policy  toward  the  belligerents  and 
resumed  arms  deliveries  to  Iraq. 

In  another  development  Yosio  Hatano.  di- 
rector general  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Min- 
istry's Africa  and  Middle  East  department, 
arrived  in  Tehran,  according  to  Iranian 
radio.  He  was  quoted  as  refusing  to  mediate 
in  the  war.  which  has  endangered  oil  sup- 
plies for  Japan.  Japan  is  dependent  on  gulf 
production  for  65  percent  of  its  crude,  much 
more  than  is  the  case  for  Western  Europe. 
The  United  States  takes  3  percent  of  its  oil 
imports  from  this  area. 

United  States  Expects  Gulf  Crisis  To 
Worsen 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 
Reagan  administration  officials  who  have 
reacted  with  caution  and  calculation  to  the 
latest  upsurge  of  military  conflict  in  the 


Iran's    official    Islamic    Republic    News 
"We  can't  isolate  our  market  from  the    Agency  said  the  attack  was  a  direct  result  of  S  Persian  Gulf,  say  they  are  convinced  that 
world  market."  the  State  Department  offi-    the  U.N.  action:   "Iran  believes  that  the  Se-     the  crisis  will  become  more  serious  and  U.S. 
cial  said.   "Oil   is  a  fungible  conunodity."     curity  Council  resolution,  because  of  having    decisions 
meaning  that  it  is  a  more  or  less  uniform     failed  to  condemn  the  Iraqi  regime,  has  pro-    ahead. 
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A  senior  State  Department  official  said  it 
is  "certain"  that  Iran  will  launch  a  full-scale 
ground  attack  into  Iraq,  probably  on  the 
Basra  front,  with  the  300.000  to  500.000  Ira- 
nian troops  that  have  been  massed  along 
the  border  for  several  months. 

The  official  also  anticipated  more  air  at- 
taclcs  by  both  Iraq  and  Iran  against  oil  ship- 
ping in  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  a  growing 
danger  of  involving  Saudi  Arabia  and  other 
Arab  oil  sheikdoms  in  the  hostilies. 

The  administration's  provision  of  Stinger 
antiaircraft  missiles  and  in-flight  refueling 
services  for  Saudi  Arabia  and  ticking  for  an 
Arab  resolution  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
are  symbols  of  a  policy  of  limited  and  indi- 
rect U.S.  involvement  adopted  in  a  recent 
series  of  National  Security  Council  meet- 
ings. 

These  decisions  were  rooted  in  more  than 
a  decade  of  internal  U.S.  government  adopt- 
ed in  a  recent  series  of  National  Security 
Council  meetings. 

These  decisions  were  rooted  in  more  than 
a  decade  on  internal  U.S.  government  dis- 
cussion of  Persian  Gulf  security  and  nearly 
a  year  of  active  contingency  planning  as  the 
current  crisis  slowly  developed. 

The  stakes  for  the  United  States,  its  allies 
and  its  adversaries  are  very  high.  Although 
only  3  percent  of  the  oil  currently  consumed 
in  the  United  States  oriKinate.s  in  the  gulf 
area,  a  White  House  official  .said,  the  global 
petroleum  market  operates  as  a  pool  and 
"we  couldn't  possibly  i.solale  ourselves  in 
case  of  a  temporary  interruption." 

A  large-scale,  long-lasting  interruption  of 
the  flow  of  gulf  oil  could  not  have  a  di.sas- 
trous  effect  on  the  world  economy,  which 
has  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  qua- 
druping  of  global  oil  prices  as  a  result  of  the 
1973  oil  embargo  by  the  Organization  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countries  and  the  redou- 
bling of  global  oil  prices  following  the  fall  of 
the  shah  of  Iran  in  1979.  This  worst-case 
possibility  remains  a  dark  cloud  over  all  of 
the  President  Reagan's  domestic  and  inter- 
national economic  policies  and  his  prospects 
for  reelection. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war  in 
September.  1980.  the  Carter  administration. 
after  a  passionate  high-level  debate,  sent 
Air  Force  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System  (AWACS)  aircraft  to  help  protect 
Saudi  Arabia.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski.  then  na- 
tional security  affairs  adviser,  wrote  in  hi.s 
memoirs  that  Secretary  of  State  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  objected  that  we  are  plunging 
headlong  into  World  War  III." 

After  the  Reagan  administration  came  to 
power,  the  United  States  was  involved  only 
peripherally  in  the  continuing  gulf  conflict 
and  the  administration  paid  little  heed  de- 
spite the  staggering  human  toll  from  the 
long,  grinding  war. 

High-priority  contingency  planning  in  the 
National  Security  Councils  Crisis  Pre-plan- 
ning Group  was  touched  off  by  Iraq's  assess- 
ment last  summer  that  it  was  losing  a  war 
of  attrition  "  to  larger,  wealthier  Iran.  In  a 
decision  first  relayed  to  Washington 
through  intelligence  reports  and  later  pre- 
sented bluntly  to  Undersecretary  of  State 
Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger  by  an  Iraqi  envoy. 
Iraq  acquired  new  French  Super-Etendard 
warplanes  and  Exocet  missiles  to  attack  Ira- 
nian oil-export  facilities  and  shipping  m  the 
gulf  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
swift  if  dangerous  climax. 

In  more  than  a  half  dozen  fullscale  NSC 
meetings  involving  Reagan,  and  many  more 
planning  and  policy-making  sessions  at 
lesser  levels,  the  administration  developed 
U.S.  responses  that  can  be  grouped  in  four 
areas: 


U.S.  and  global  oil  preparedness.  Two  spe- 
cial NSC  committees— on  U.S.  energy  securi- 
ty and  international  economic  prepared- 
ness—have been  meeting  since  January.  De- 
tailed preparations  were  made  to  use  the 
U.S.  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  quickly  to 
forestall  panic  in  the  event  of  a  gulf  shut- 
off.  Other  countries  were  asked  to  increase 
their  strategic  reserves. 

The  current  oil  glut,  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  international  consultation  among 
oil-consuming  countries  in  recent  months 
and  the  existence  of  strategic  re.serves  have 
created  many  options  for  U.S.  policy  makers 
in  dealing  with  a  disruption.  "We're  pre- 
pared" on  the  oil  front,  a  While  House  offi- 
cial said. 

Nonmilitary  support  for  Iraq.  Administra- 
tion officials  concluded  late  last  year  that 
an  Iraqi  defeat  and  a  resounding  victory  for 
Iran's    Islamic     revolutionaries    would    be 

contrary  to  U.S.  interests."  Gulf  Arab 
states  were  informed  of  this  by  a  State  and 
Defense  Department  mission  early  last  De- 
cember. 

The  administration  al.so  encouragt'd  a  Jap- 
anese initiative  led  by  Deputy  Foreign  Min- 
ister Toshijiro  Nakajima.  who  sought  to  per- 
suade Iran  to  permit  Iraq  to  resume  its  oil 
exports  through  the  gulf.  The.se  had  been 
stopped  by  Iranian  attacks  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  In  return,  Iraq  would  ease  its  at- 
tacks on  Iranian  oil  exports,  and  Japan 
would  restart  work  on  a  long-dormant  Irani- 
an petrochemical  project.  The  deal  was  re- 
jected in  Tehran  late  in  January. 

The  Reagan  administration  encouraged 
the  improvement  of  an  Iraqi  oil-export  pipe- 
lino  acro.ss  Turkey  and  the  construction  of 
pipelines  acro.ss  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  .so 
more  Iraqi  oil  could  be  exported  even 
though  the  traditional  Persian  Gulf  tanker 
route  remains  closed  to  Baghdad.  The  ad- 
ministration was  particularly  involved  in 
the  Jordanian  pipeline  to  th»-  Gulf  of  Aqab?. 
and  is  fully  behind  an  effort  by  Bechtel 
Group  Inc..  the  big  construction  combine,  to 
develop  the  project  with  Export-Import 
Bank  financing,  according  to  officials. 

Denial  of  arms  to  Iran;  restraints  on  Iraq. 
The  administration  mounted  a  worldwide 
campaign  headed  by  former  Middle  East 
envoy  Richard  Fairbank.s  to  shut  off  the 
flow  of  military  supplies  to  Iran.  Oflicials 
believe  this  had  substantial  succe.ss  with  Eu- 
ropean nations  and  South  Korea.  They  said 
there  al.so  are  in.scrutable"  indications  that 
China  may  hold  back  on  a  large  arms  ship- 
ment that  had  been  expected  to  go  to 
Tehran. 

The  situation  with  Iraq  is  more  complicat- 
ed. The  United  Slates  i.s  tacitly  backing  Iraq 
by  .saying  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  lose 
the  war.  yet  it  wishes  to  avoid  the  supply  to 
Iraq  of  weapons  that  could  escalate  the  con- 
flict into  an  international  cri.sis. 

U.S.  arms  sales  are  banned  to  both  com- 
batants. For  a  brief  period  last  fall,  the  ad- 
ministration opposed  U.S.  military  backing 
for  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Persian  Gulf 
Arab  states.  This  has  been  a  central  i.ssue 
for  policy  makers  ever  since  the  British  an- 
nounced their  withdrawal  from  the  oil-rich 
area  east  of  Suez"  in  1968.  and  especially 
since  the  fall  of  the  shah  in  1979  eliminated 
the  most  powerful  local  pillar'  for  the 
United  States. 

A  series  of  missions  to  the  area  since  last 
fall,  particularly  a  trip  in  April  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Stale  Richard  W.  Murphy  and 
Rear  Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter.  deputy 
White  House  national  security  affairs  advis- 
er and  chairman  of  the  Crisis  Pre-Planning 
Group,   acquainted   the   Arab   states   with 


what  the  United  States  is  and  is  not  able  to 
do  under  present  circumstances. 

These  points  were  made  even  more  explic- 
it in  a  May  21  letter  from  Reagan  to  Saudi 
Arabia's  King  Fahd,  the  text  of  which  has 
not  been  released,  and  in  recent  public 
statements  by  U.S.  spokesmen. 

If  the  Saudis  and  others  wish  direct  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  their  defense,  they 
will  need  to  request  it  publicly,  they  were 
told.  For  such  involvement  to  be  effective 
on  any  but  the  most  temporary  missions. 
U.S.  military  forces  would  have  to  be  grant- 
ed access  to  such  facilities  as  airfields,  logis- 
tical depots  and  ports. 

Those  points,  while  sometimes  assumed  or 
understood  by  U.S.  officialdom,  were  made 
explicit  and  definite  in  the  recent  maneu- 
verings.  in  part  because  the  legacy  of  failure 
in  Lebanon  left  the  administration  very  sen- 
sitive about  both  political  and  military  sup- 
port for  faraway  intervention. 

Short  of  large-scale  intervention,  adminis- 
tration officials  agreed  to  provide  weaponry 
and  training  to  help  the  Saudis  and,  to  a 
degree,  other  Arab  countries,  defend  them- 
.selves.  Such  indirect  U.S.  assistance  is  exem- 
plified by  the  Stingers  and  in-flight  refuel- 
ing for  Saudi  Arabia  announced  last  week. 

The  gulf  states  insisted,  in  reply  to  U.S. 
messages,  that  they  are  determined  lo 
handle  their  own  defense,  diplomatically 
and  militarily.  That  is  what  they  are  doing 
now  and.  by  many  reports,  are  preparing  to 
do  more  of  in  the  future  through  an  Arab 
".safety  zone"  for  neutral  shipping  in  the 
gulf.  Administration  officials  have  ex- 
pre.ssed  strong  hopes  that  the  Arabs  suc- 
ceed. 

In  Persian  Gulf  Crisis,  DOE  Plans  To  Let 
Market  Allocate  Oil  and  Set  Price 

<By  Dale  Ru.ssakoff) 

After  studying  what  the  government 
should  do  here  if  the  conflict  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  seriously  disrupts  the  world's  oil  sup- 
plies and  an  energy  crisis  develops,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  decided  to  do  as 
little  as  possible. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  vowed  lo 
rely  on  the  marketplace  rather  than  govern- 
ment intervention,  although  Energy  Secre- 
tary Donald  P.  Hodcl  has  emphasized  that 
this  does  not  mean  his  department  would 
stand  by  idly. 

He  said  it  would  move  quickly  to  sell  oil 
from  the  400-million-barrel  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  to  stem  shortages  and  brake 
rises  in  the  price  of  oil.  It  also  would  mount 
a  campaign  to  prevent  panic  and  reduce  oil 
consumption,  he  .s.iid. 

But  the  key  difference  between  this  ap- 
proach and  tho.se  of  Presidents  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  Jimmy  Carter  in  the  crises  of  the 
1970s  lies  in  what  the  administration  will 
not  do. 

It  will  not  use  its  power  to  allocate  sup- 
plies in  the  event  of  shortages  or  to  control 
what  IS  certain  lo  be  an  oil  price  increase  of 
J5  percent  or  more,  according  to  officials. 

"We  are  strongly  committed  as  an  admin- 
istration to  the  proposition  that  we  must 
not  permit  the  government  lo  be  brought  in 
to  try  to  allocate  this  tremendously  complex 
and  diversified  energy  system  of  ours,  " 
Hodel  told  reporters  recently.  "When  thai 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  it  has  not  worked 
at  all.  It  has  been  a  miserable  failure." 

As  an  example,  he  recalled  the  1979  crisis 
when  the  government  allocated  a  surplus  of 
oil  to  vacation  areas,  adding  to  gas  station 
lines  in  cities  and  keeping  would-be  tourists 
away  from  the  gas-rich  resorts. 
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"We  have  got  to  remain  firm,  and  be  will- 
ing to  take  the  bumps  that  occur  from  rely- 
ing on  the  market  .  .  .  ,"  Hodel  said,  "be- 
cause we  will  get  the  same  bumps,  only  they 
will  be  much  harder  ,  ,  .  if  we  create  a  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  trying  to  manipulate  this 
economic  system." 

Congress  has  sternly  opposed  this  hands- 
off  approach. 

While  many  economists  agree  with  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  market  would  allocate 
oil  more  effectively  than  the  government, 
they  and  many  legislators  warn  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  unprepared  to  deal  with  seri- 
ous shortages  that  could  develop  in  key  sec- 
tors, such  as  agriculture,  or  with  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  on  the  poor. 

Congress  voted  by  a  large  margin  in  1982 
to  give  standby  authority  to  the  White 
House  to  impose  allocation  and  price  con- 
trols in  an  energy  emergency  for  90  days.  In 
the  event  of  shortages  or  economic  distress 
in  certain  regions.  President  Reagan  vetoed 
the  bill,  calling  it  unnecessary. 

Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
ConunittCe  Chairman  James  A.  McClure  (R- 
Idaho),  who  sponsored  the  measure  al- 
though he  embraces  the  administration's 
free-market  philosophy,  warned  that  a  real 
crisis  would  bring  such  a  clamor  for  regula- 
tion that  Congress  might  impose  harsher 
controls  than  those  in  his  bill— and  in  a 
more  chaotic  atmosphere. 

As  tensions  heighten  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
farmers,  independent  gas  marketers,  low- 
income  groups,  governors,  mayors  and 
others  already  are  calling  on  the  govern- 
ment to  give  them  special  protection  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis. 

"There  is  no  product  in  the  United  States 
that  is  as  uniquely  universal  and 
unsubstitutable,"  said  Jack  Blum,  an  attor- 
ney representing  the  Independent  Gasoline 
Marketers  Council.  'If  you  deprive  folks  of 
gasoline,  the  impact  is  just  absolute  and  cat- 
astrophic. You  can't  go  anywhere.  And  that 
is  why  the  political  impact  would  be  over- 
whelming;." 

Economists  and  administration  officials 
say  a  significant  cutoff  of  oil  from  the  gulf 
would  create  an  immediate  spurt  in  domes- 
tic prices  even  though  the  United  States  has 
cut  its  golf  imports  to  about  770.000  barrels 
a  day.  a  2-million-barrel  per  day  reduction 
since  the  last  crisis. 

That  ie  because  in  a  cutoff.  U.S.  buyers 
would  compete  with  those  from  Japan  and 
Europe,  which  are  heavily  dependent  on  im- 
ports from  the  gulf.  Oil  would  flow  to  the 
high  bidder,  and  the  world  market  would  set 
prices  at  home  and  abroad. 

"I  liken  the  situation  to  being  in  a  swim- 
ming pool  ..."  said  Hodel.  "We  may  be  at 
the  end  a  long  way  away  from  the  plug,  but 
if  somebody  pulls  that  plug,  the  level  of  the 
water  ...  is  going  to  go  down  for  all  of  us," 
-  In  a  sknulated  Middle  East  oil  crisis  last 
May  and  June,  in  which  the  government  did 
not  tap. the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve, 
the  department  said  domestic  oil  prices 
almost  would  have  tripled  to  $98  a  barrel. 

A  recent  DOE  simulation,  taking  the  re- 
serve into  account,  said  they  would  rise  to 
between  $40  and  $80  a  barrel,  but  it  posited 
a  large  interruption  involving  more  than 
just  imports  from  the  gulf. 

According  to  administration  scenarios, 
such  an  interruption  inunediately  would  in- 
crease the  price  of  gasoline  and  all  oil  prod- 
ucts. The  forecasters  contend,  however,  that 
regions,  businesses  and  individuals  needing 
the  oil  the  most  would  pay  what  was  needed 
in  order  to  get  it. 

If  the  govertunent  sUys  out  of  the  way, 
they  say.  prices  will  lure  oil  where  it  is 


needed  and  will  level  off  more  quickly  than 
if  there  are  controls. 

Chief  among  the  doubters  of  this  scenario 
are  farmers  and  small  refiners,  who  contend 
that  the  oil  would  remain  in  large  metropol- 
itan areas  and  that  farmers  could  not  afford 
to  bid. 

Said  Michael  Scanlon  of  the  National  Oil 
Jobbers  Council,  a  group  of  independent 
gasoUne  marketers:  "The  gas  that  did  get  to 
farmers  would  cost  so  much  that  nobody 
could  afford  a  head  of  lettuce." 

An  emergency  aid  plan  for  low-  and  fixed- 
income  ijeople,  who  rapidly  would  be  priced 
out  of  the  market  in  a  crisis,  has  the  sup- 
port of  a  wide  range  of  economists  and  has 
been  proposed  in  legislation  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Bill  Bradley  (D-N.J.).  It  would  be  fi- 
nanced by  revenues  from  the  strategic  re- 
serve and  the  windfall  profits  tax.  The  ad- 
ministration officially  opposes  such  a  finan- 
cial aid  plan. 

Bradley's  bill  also  would  create  a  block 
grant  to  governors  for  emergency  assistance 
to  groups  or  sectors  pinched  by  shortages  or 
unable  to  afford  oil. 

Energy  Department  officials  are  taking  a 
second  look  at  such  a  plan's  feasibility  in 
light  of  escalating  gulf  tensions,  but  some 
said  they  expected  opposition  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Many  state  officials  have  expressed  frus- 
tration at  the  administration's  faith  in  the 
marketplace,  saying  the  burden  will  fall  on 
them  in  the  event  of  shortages,  gas  station 
lines  or  economic  distress. 

During  the  simulated  1983  crisis,  several 
participating  states  cabled  DOE  that  they 
were  experiencing  glut^s  or  shortages,  but 
the  department  responded  that  the  market 
would  resolve  them. 

"tltl  reminded  me  of  the  ancient  Greek 
mythology  character  Procrustes,  who  cre- 
ated a  bed  for  all  wayfarers  that  came  by 
his  home,"  said  Maine  energy  official  John 
Kerry,  "If  the  wayfarer  was  too  tall,  he  cut 
off  [his]  legs  to  have  them  fit  the  bed.  If 
they  were  too  short,  he  stretched  them  to 
fit  the  bed." 

The  most  potent  weapon  in  the  domestic 
arsenal  is  the  strategic  reserve,  which  could 
cover  all  U.S.  oil  imports  (about  4.5  million 
barrels  a  day)  for  about  three  months,  or  re- 
place imports  from  the  Organization  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countries  for  200  days. 
Most  officials  doubt  that  the  gulf  could  be 
closed  entirely,  particularly  in  light  of  Rea- 
gan's pledge  to  use  force  to  keep  it  open,  but 
many  expect  some  reductions  would  occur 
In  the  oil  flow.  * 

The  administration  does  not  have  a  trig- 
ger point  at  which  it  would  begin  selling 
from  the  reserve,  or  a  formula  for  how 
much  it  would  sell  in  the  event  of  a  given  re- 
duction. 

But  Hodel  said  he  is  committed  to  moving 
quickly  in  the  event  of  a  cutoff  to  declare  an 
auction  for  as  much  as  2.1  million  barrels  a 
day— three  times  the  level  of  U.S.  imports 
from  the  gulf— for  90  days. 

Companies  bidding  on  the  oil  would  have 
to  put  down  30  percent  of  the  bid  at  auc- 
tion, before  the  oil  is  delivered,  which  would 
trigger  an  immediate  price  increase.  Econo- 
mist Philip  K.  Verleger  Jr.  of  Drexel  Burn- 
ham  Lambert,  an  authority  on  oil  disrup- 
tions, said  it  was  widely  believed  that  a 
sudden  price  surge  is  best  controlled  if  the 
price  of  all  oil  rises  quickly,  allowing  little 
time  for  hoarding. 

The  free  market  has  not  cooperated  with 
the  department's  plans  for  distributing  oil 
from  the  reserve,  however. 

Two  private  pipelines  that  were  to  have 
served  the  strategic-reserve  caverns  along 


the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  been  sold  in  the 
wake  of  the  oil  industry  recession.  One  has 
been  converted  to  a  natural  gas  pipeline;  the 
other  is  scheduled  to  be  converted. 

In  order  to  meet  the  reserve's  goals  by  the 
1990's  the  Energy  Department  is  preparing 
to  ask  Congress  for  $100  million  to  build  two 
federal  pipelines  and  improve  marine  termi- 
nals. For  now,  critics  say  the  department 
cannot  move  significant  reserves  to  mid- 
western  refineries  without  the  two  pipe- 
lines. 

For  all  the  anxiety  over  events  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  many  experts  believe  that  the 
United  States  could  avoid  an  oil  shortfall 
and  a  domestic  crisis  even  in  a  partial  cutoff 
because  of  the  vastly  changed  conditions  of 
energy  markets  here  and  abroad. 

The  gulf  exports  about  8  million  barrels  of 
oil  a  day.  about  20  percent  of  the  world 
supply.  With  the  world  glut,  there  is  an 
excess  oil-production  capacity  of  about  3 
million  barrels  outside  the  gulf. 

Also,  Saudi  Arabia  has  shipped  65  million 
barrels  out  of  the  gulf  for  security,  and 
could  keep  shipping  gulf  oil  through  a  pipe- 
line to  the  Red  Sea. 

In  addition,  U.S.  officials  believe  that  up 
to  1.2  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  could  be 
replaced  in  this  country  with  natural  gas. 
immediately  reducing  the  current  domestic 
gas  glut. 

As  such,  energy  analysts  believe  that  the 
United  States  would  weather  a  world  supply 
interruption  of  4  million  to  5  million  barrels 
a  day  without  resorting  to  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve,  to  which  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated more  than  $15  billion  since  1976. 

Some  officials  question  whether  the  gov- 
ernment will  ever  draw  on  the  reserve, 
which  one  official  called  'our  last  bullet." 

Still,  many  analysts  and  politicians  say 
there  is  little  cause  to  be  complacent.  A 
recent  report  said  energy  experts  believe 
there  is  a  30  percent  chance  in  this  decade 
of  another  major  oil  crisis  that,  like  those  of 
the  1970s,  could  lead  to  extraordinary  infla- 
tion, then  recession  and  major  unemploy- 
ment. 

"There  is  a  crisis  right  now:  there's  been  a 
crisis  all  along."  McClure  said.  "It's  not  the 
kind  that  brings  a  country  down,  but  it's  the 
kind  that  takes  a  country  to  war.  A  country 
that  won't  focus  on  emergency  preparedness 
has  all  the  symptoms  of  a  country  that  is 
fat  and  very  naive." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Two  minutes  and  six  seconds, 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  that  to  Mr.  Proxmire  in  the 
event  he  may  wish  to  use  it. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire) is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader. 
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THE  ONE  AND  ONLY  WAY  TO 
END  THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  of  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  prospect 
of  nuclear  war.  I  pointed  to  the  over- 
whelming support  for  a  negotiated, 
mutual,  verifiable  freeze  on  the  test- 
ing, production,  or  deployment  of  nu- 
clear arms.  In  town  meeting  after 
town  meeting,  in  statewide  referen- 
dums  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  in  professional  public  opinion 
polls  the  American  people  have  con- 
sistently supported  a  negotiated 
freeze.  Indeed,  there  is  no  controver- 
sial issue  in  America  today  where 
public  opinion  is  so  emphatic  with  a 
consistent  and  solid  80  percent  favor- 
ing the  nuclear  freeze.  I  Challenge  any 
Senator  to  cite  a  single  instance  in 
American  history  where  the  President 
of  the  United  States  opposed  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  American 
people  on  the  major  issue  confronting 
our  country. 

We  are  proud.  Mr  President,  that 
we  live  in  a  true  democracy.  In  this 
country  the  people  rule.  Or  do  they?  If 
the  people  rule,  why  does  not  Presi- 
dent Reagan  at  least  make  a  beginning 
effort  to  propose  negotiations  to  stop 
the  arms  race  totally  with  a  nuclear 
freeze?  The  answer:  the  President  op- 
poses a  nuclear  freeze.  He  directed  his 
administration  to  work  against  the 
freeze  resolution  when  it  came  before 
the  House  last  year  and  passed  by  a  2- 
to-1  vote.  The  Reagan  administration 
successfully  fought  against  another 
freeze  resolution  when  it  came  before 
this  body.  A  majority  of  Senators  fol- 
lowed the  President's  leadership, 
denied  the  popular  will  and  defeated 
the  freeze. 

In  fairness,  the  President  does, 
indeed,  favor  limited  arms  control.  He 
has  strongly  pushed  the  intermediate 
nuclear  force  talks.  The  Soviets,  not 
the  United  States,  walked  away  from 
the  table  in  those  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol negotiations.  President  Reagan 
favors  the  START  talks.  Again,  Rus- 
sian negotiators  walked  out  on  those 
nuclear  arms  negotiations,  not  the 
United  States.  So  it  is  true  that  the 
President  favors  negotiations  that  will 
limit  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  in- 
termediate nuclear  arms  in  Europe.  He 
also  favors  a  global  limit  for  t)oth  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  number  of  warheads.  He  has  indi- 
cated his  willingess  to  discuss  limits  on 
launchers.  Why  then  does  the  Presi- 
dent refuse  to  propose  a  comprehen- 
sive end  to  the  nuclear  weapons  arms 
race  with  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze? 
The  answer  is  that  the  President  will 
not  agree  to  stop  testing  new  develop- 
ments in  nuclear  arms.  And  testing,  of 
course,  is  the  very  crux,  the  quintes- 
sential heart,  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Purthermore,  the  President  will  not 
agree  to  halt  the  substitution  of  new. 


more  deadly,  literally  unstoppable,  nu- 
clear arms  for  the  nuclear  arsenal  we 
have  now. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  has  indi- 
cated he  is  amenable  to  a  "build 
down."  in  which  we  would  agree  with 
the  Russians  that  both  countries 
would  only  deploy  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons, if  they  either  substituted  them 
for  older,  more  unstable  weapons  or 
took  two  or  three  old  nuclear  weapons 
out  of  the  arsenal  for  every  new  weap- 
ons brought  in.  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  Well,  the  answer  is  plenty.  We 
and  the  Ru.ssians  have  an  immense 
surfeit  of  old  nuclear  weapons.  They 
are  by  present  standards  grossly  inac- 
curate. They  are  deployed  in  vulnera- 
ble launchers  that  can  be  easily  hit 
and  knocked  out.  Under  present  poli- 
cies, both  powers  will  greatly  increase 
their  ability  to  deliver  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  the  other  by  weeding  out  these 
older  weapons  and  bringing  in  newer 
weapons  that  would  surely  strike  their 
target  and  would  be  unstoppable.  In 
fact,  both  countries  have  been  working 
on  precisely  this  kind  of  moderniza- 
tion for  the  past  20  years.  The  so- 
called  build-down  sounds  great,  but  it 
would  simply  ratify  the  course  the 
arms  race  has  been  taking  for  two  dec- 
ades. It  would  not  only  permit  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  to  speed  ahead;  it 
would  put  a  premium  on  accuracy,  pre- 
cision and  the  certain  ability  to  devas- 
tate the  opponents'  targets. 

So  in  this  country  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
ending  the  arms  race,  we  speed  ahead. 
We  pour  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
every  year  into  ever  more  deadly  nu- 
clear arms.  What  can  we  do  about  it? 
Is  there  a  remedy  for  80  percent  of  our 
people  who  favor  ending  the  arms  race 
and  in  many  cases  see  it  as  the  domi- 
nant issue  today?  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  remedy.  It  is  simple:  Elect  a 
new  President.  Only  about  5  months 
from  now.  in  November,  we  will  see 
how  deeply  the  American  people  feel 
about  survival.  A  Presidential  election 
has  always  been  a  complex  matter.  It 
was  never  more  complex  than  it  is 
today.  There  will  be  many  issues  in 
the  campaign:  the  deficit,  taxes, 
spending,  civil  rights,  inflation,  the  en- 
vironment, and  others.  But  the  one 
truly  burning  issue  is  the  survival  of 
this  country  and.  indeed,  of  civiliza- 
tion itself,  as  at  least  80  percent  of  our 
people  realize  survival  hinges  on  the 
end  of  the  arms  race.  On  that  issue 
there  is  only  one  answer:  elect  a  new 
President. 


ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY- 
A  REMINDER  OF  THE  NEED  FOR 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
last  week,  Armenians  all  over  the 
world  celebrated  their  66th  Independ- 
ence Day.  On  May  28,  1918,  after  sev- 


eral admirable  victories  against  the 
Turks,  the  Armenian  National  Council 
declared  Armenia  an  independent  re- 
public. The  Republic  was  eventually 
absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Never- 
theless, the  establishment  of  an  Arme- 
nian State  was  significant  because 
only  3  years  earlier,  l^/i  million  Arme- 
nians had  been  massacred  by  the 
Turks  in  the  first  genocide  of  the  20th 
century.  The  remainder  of  the  Arme- 
nian community  was  exiled  from  the 
land  of  their  ancestors. 

The  new  Republic  began  as  a  coun- 
try of  ruins  and  refugees.  The  memo- 
ries of  suffering  and  persecution  and 
the  reality  of  murdered  kin  united  sur- 
vivors and  gave  them  the  motivation 
and  drive  to  rebuild  the  Armenian 
State.  After  600  years  without  a  coun- 
try to  call  their  own.  the  1915  genocide 
gave  urgency  to  the  need  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Armenian  Repub- 
lic. 

The  new  state  provided  Armenians 
with  a  base  for  defining  their  identity. 
In  creating  a  national  entity,  they 
proved  their  determination  to  with- 
stand outside  pressures  and  to  inde- 
pendently resist  attempts  to  destroy 
them.  The  genocide  of  1915  had 
taught  Armenians  that  they  must 
fight  alone  for  their  right  to  exist  as  a 
nation. 

This  is  unfortunate.  Mr.  President, 
because  no  people  should  have  to  fight 
unaided  for  the  mere  right  to  exist. 

In  retrospect,  the  United  States 
should  regret  its  passivity  as  the  Ar- 
menians were  being  cruelly  marched 
to  their  deaths  and  as  the  survivors  so 
valiantly  struggled  for  some  remnant 
of  nationhood.  The  United  States 
must  never  stand  silent  in  instances 
where  a  people's  survival  is  at  stake. 

Last  week's  celebration  of  the  birth 
of  the  Armenian  Republic  reminds  us 
of  the  persistence  and  intensity  of  a 
group  of  people  who  struggled  to  sur- 
vive after  near  destruction.  Such  a 
struggle  for  existence  must  be  sup- 
ported by  all  nations  concerned  with 
basic  human  rights  and  freedoms. 

Such  a  struggle  also  reminds  us  of 
the  pressing  need  to  make  future 
genocides  a  crime  by  international  law. 
The  U.S.  Senate's  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  demon- 
strate this  Nation's  concern  that  geno- 
cide never  be  condoned  by  the  interna- 
tional community. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  act  that  is 
up  to  the  U.S.  Senate  exclusively. 

We  alone  can  act  on  the  Genocide 
Convention.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the 
House  to  act.  Presidents  in  the  past 
have  consistently  recommended  that 
we  do  act.  Pour  times,  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  reported  that 
treaty  to  the  floor,  and  in  more  than 
30  years  we  have  failed  to  act.  It  is 
about  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  12  noon,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


FAIR  AND  SIMPLE  TAX 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  current- 
ly there  is  considerable  talk  about  the 
need  to  reform  our  Tax  Code.  I  agree; 
but.  in  revising  the  code,  we  must 
make  sure  that  we  do  three  things. 

We  must  have  a  revised  Tax  Code 
which  is  fair  to  all  elements  of  our  so- 
ciety. We  must  have  a  revised  Tax 
Code  which  encourages— not  stiffles— 
working,  saving,  and  investing.  And  we 
absolutely  must  have  a  revised  Tax 
Code  which  lowers,  not  raises,  the 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

In  an  effort  to  accomplish  these 
goals,  my  colleagues  Senator  Robert 
Kasten  and  Representative  Jack 
Kemp  have  introduced  bills  in  their  re- 
spective Houses  providng  for  a  "Fair 
and  Simple  Tax. "  or  FAST.  This  pro- 
posal combines  a  flat  or  single  tax  rate 
applicable  to  all  taxpayers  with  special 
provisions  for  wage  earners,  families 
with  children,  savers,  and  homeown- 
ers. An  editorial  supporting  the  con- 
cepts behind  and  some  provisions  of 
FAST  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times  on  May  30,  1984. 

In  the  interest  of  encouraging  all  of 
us  to  think  about,  and  work  to  enact, 
the  necessary  Tax  Code  revision,  I  ask 
to  have  this  editorial  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PAST  Help 

Where's  the  GOP?  Many  of  its  members 
in  Congress  are  hunting  under  chairs,  desks, 
and  tables  for  new  revenue  sources— and 
coming  up  with  nuisance  taxes  that  wont 
even  dent  the  deficit. 

What  they  should  be  doing  is  lowering 
marginal  income  tax  rates  even  farther.  And 
simplifying  that  many-volumed  thing,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  Regulations,  so 
that  charges  that  the  system's  unfair  will 
cease  to  be  credible. 

Knowing  Americans  want  their  taxes  fast, 
fair,  and  simple.  Republicans  like  Sen.  Bob 
Kasten  of  Wisconsin  and  Rep.  Jack  Kemp 
of  New  York  have  written  a  "fair  and  simple 
tax  "  bill.  FAST  is  close  enough  to  the  flat 
tax  ideal  to  make  it  worth  supporting,  al- 
though vre  find  no  excuse  beyond  political 
expediency  for  FAST'S  desire  to  preserve 
the  interest  deduction. 

Voting  taxpayers  seem  to  think  that  de- 
duction is  only  slightly  less  permanent  than 
the  Ten  Commandments.  The  politician 
with  the  nerve  to  say  its,  market-distorting 
effect  runs  afoul  of  "thoii  shalt  not  steal" 
has  apparently  not  yet  been  elected. 

A  PAST  tax  return  would  take  up  less 
than  one  sheet  of  paper,  itemized  deduc- 
tions or  no.  It  would  be  shorter  even  than 
today's  supershort  form  for  non-itemizers, 
and   mudh   fairer  than  the  prototype  ru- 


mored to  have  circulated  at  the  Democratic 
National  Committee:  "(1)  How  much  money 
did  you  make  last  year?  (2)  Send  it  in." 

FAST  doesn't  favor  the  rich.  Every  Ameri- 
can family  of  four  earning  up  to  $14,000  a 
year  would  never  have  to  pay  another  dime 
In  federal  income  taxes.  The  Democrats' 
version  of  the  flat  tax.  known  as  the  Brad- 
ley-Gephardt bill,  would  make  the  cut-off 
$11,000  a  year.  Under  todays  miserable  tax 
codes,  it's  $9,000. 

As  for  middle  incomes.  FAST  would  sig- 
nificantly lower  rates,  in  part  by  exempting 
20  percent  of  all  wages  and  salaries  up  to 
$40,000.  In  real  numbers,  a  family  of  four 
earning  $25,000  now  pays  around  $3,000  to 
the  IRS;  FAST  would  drop  this  to  about 
$2,300.  The  average  family  would  surrender 
22  percent  less  to  the  government. 

Incentives  to  work  harder  and  earn  more? 
Not)ody  would  face  an  income  tax  rate 
above  25  percent.  Compare  that  with 
today's  50  percent  top  on  earned  income. 

The  deficit?  FAST's  authors  say  it  will 
raise  roughly  the  same  revenue  as  current 
law.  But  since  it  might  nip  away  at  the  un- 
derground economy  by  reducing  incentives 
for  tax  evasion,  and  because  its  low  top  rate 
would  make  non-productive  tax  shelters 
much  less  attractive,  FAST  just  might  tap 
some  rich  additional  revenue  sources.  Still. 
no  promises  on  deficit  reduction.  The  real 
advantages  are  fairness  and  simplicity. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  DISSENT 
IN  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  May  25,  I  participated  in  a 
public  forum  with  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Kassebaum  on  human  rights  viola- 
tions and  violence  in  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador. 

I  felt  that  this  forum  was  significant 
as  it  examined  the  conflict  in  Central 
America  from  a  perspective  that  is 
often  lost  in  the  larger  public  policy 
discussions  of  that  issue— that  of  the 
human  cost  of  the  conflict.  I  left  the 
forum  with  a  number  of  impressions 
about  the  testimony  of  the  numerous 
witnesses  from  Nicaragua  and  El  Sal- 
vador. Throughout  the  testimony,  I 
was  struck  by  the  detailed  accounts  of 
human  suffering  and  persecution  that 
seem  all  too  common  to  that  unfortu- 
nate region.  One  can  feel  only  sympa- 
thy for  those  who  are  caught  in  the 
crossfire  of  forces  advocating  extrem- 
ist solutions  of  the  left  and  of  the 
right. 

In  the  last  few  years,  a  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  directed,  and  right- 
ly so,  toward  human  rights  abuses  in 
El  Salvador.  Many  thousands  have 
died  in  what  can  only  be  described  as 
anarchy.  Now,  we  in  the  United  States 
fervently  hope  that  President  Duarte 
of  El  Salvador  can,  with  our  help,  in- 
stitute necessary  reforms  in  the  nur- 
turing of  respect  for  human  rights,  in 
the  diversification  of  his  country's 
economy,  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, in  the  allocation  of  land,  and  in 
the  reform  of  the  military.  El  Salva- 
dor's problems  are  at  least  50  years  in 
the  making.  We  in  the  United  States 
must  make  the  effort  to  understand 
that  these  problems  are  structural  and 


systemic,  not  merely  temporary.  The 
reform  process  in  El  Salvador  will  take 
time  and  it  will  require  our  assistance 
and  our  tolerance,  but  it  is  necessary. 

Increasingly,  throughout  the  Cen- 
tral American  Isthmus,  democracy  is 
taking  hold  and  autocracy  of  the  right 
and  of  the  left  is  losing  ground.  Only 
Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  have  not 
yet  experienced  the  kinds  of  elections 
which  have  been  the  norm  in  Costa 
Rica  since  1948  and  which  are  now  be- 
coming the  norm  in  El  Salvador.  But 
they  may.  particularly  if  the  demo- 
cratically elected  presidents  in  the 
other  nations  of  the  region  are  able  to 
make  common  cause  for  the  common 
man.  and  to  stand  against  violence  and 
repression. 

Less  attention  has  been  focused 
upon  the  current  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua,  although  it  should 
merit  both  our  attention  and  our  con- 
cern. I  am  not  quite  sure  why  this  has 
happened,  but  I  do  believe  that  we 
should  view  abuses  of  the  left  as  we 
view  abuses  of  the  right.  While  I  am 
pleased  that  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
met  with  Junta  Coordinator  Daniel 
Ortega  this  past  weekend  and  has 
begun  a  bilateral  negotiating  process, 
we  should  still  be  concerned  about 
human  rights  abuses  in  Nicaragua. 

At  the  forum  which  I  previously 
mentioned.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  testimony  of  Marta 
Baltodano.  who  is  the  coordinator  for 
Nicaragua's  Permanent  Commission 
on  Human  Rights.  Two  domestic 
human  rights  organizations  operate  in 
Nicaragua.  The  Permanent  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  is  an  independ- 
ent agency  that  was  established  in 
1977.  It  played  a  key  role  in  exposing 
the  Somoza  governments  human 
rights  violations.  After  the  Sandinistas 
came  to  power  in  1979.  the  PCHR  con- 
tinued to  publicize  human  rights 
abuses  committed  under  the  new  gov- 
ernment. In  response,  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  founded  the  National 
Commission  for  the  Promotion  and 
Protection  of  Human  Rights  in  1980. 
The  latter  organization  claims  to  be 
independent,  but  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment picks  its  members  and  funds 
its  budget.  It  is  the  only  organization 
permitted  by  that  Government  to  file 
applications  for  pardon  or  to  request 
the  cases  on  human  rights  grounds. 
Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge,  more- 
over, has  repeatedly  deterred  vigorous 
examination  of  human  rights  abuses. 

The  Permanent  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  by  contrast,  operates 
at  the  sufferance  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Government.  Because  of  its  independ- 
ence, its  members  have  repeatedly 
been  threatened  by  officials  of  the 
Sandinista  government.  In  her  testi- 
mony. Ms.  Baltodano  stressed  that  the 
Sandinista  government  conceives  of 
human  rights  not  as  rights,  but  rather, 
as  the  Government's  generosity,  which 
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can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  While 
the  Sandinista  government  is  not  en- 
gaged in  the  deprivation  of  the  right 
to  life  to  the  degree  that  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  Somoza  regime,  such 
violations  have  occurred  in  a  number 
of  instances. 

Over  the  last  3  years,  the  Permanent 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  has  re- 
ceived 97  reports  of  deaths  under  un- 
clarified  circumstances,  presumably 
the  responsibility  of  or  committed  by 
military  forces  of  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment or  by  the  civilian  authorities 
of  that  Government.  In  this  same  lime 
period,  the  Permanent  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  has  documented  342 
cases  of  disappeared  prisoners.  Ms. 
Baltodano  indicated  that  all  of  the.se 
cases  have  t)een  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nicaraguan  Government, 
but  that  there  has  been  no  reply  what- 
soever. 

On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  has  no  inten- 
tion of  investigating  these  deaths  and 
disappearances.  The  view  of  the  Per- 
manent Commission  on  Human  Rights 
is  that  the  Sandinista  government  is 
deliberately  holding  many  of  the  dis- 
appeared prisoners  in  total  isolation  at 
locations  far  from  their  own  homes. 
Nevertheless,  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment denies  the  existence  of  these 
prisoners  or  that  there  is  a  human 
rights  problem  in  Nicaragua. 

To  me,  the  most  telling  part  of  Ms. 
Baltodano's  testimony  was  her  de- 
scription of  the  transformation  of 
Nicaragua  into  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship. I  think  that  her  words  speak  for 
themselves: 

What  does  exist,  however,  is  a  .sy.stem  of 
psychological  repre.ssion  which  is  seen  noi 
only  in  the  prisons,  but  in  everyday  life  as 
well,  in  a  permanent  checking  or  control  of 
all  of  the  citizen.s  of  my  country  a  system 
which  tends  to  destroy  values  and  where  it 
is  claimed  that  there  are  only  two  kinds  of 
citizens— Sandinistas  and  Counter-Revolu- 
tionaries. 

There  is  really  a  permanent  state  of  ten- 
sion in  our  country  in  terms  of  the  rule  of 
law  because  any  person  can  be  taken  off  to 
jail  without  any  concrete  accusation  being 
formed  against  him.  A  person  may  remain 
incommunicado  for  an  indefinite  period 
without  assistance  of  counsel.  He  can  stay 
six  months,  a  year  in  prison,  and  no  judge 
has  the  opportunity  of  declaring  this  per- 
son's innocence  or  guilt. 

Her  testimony  goes  on  to  describe 
the  increased  incidence  of  state-sanc- 
tioned torture  against  prisoners,  the 
establishment  of  special  tribunals 
which  deny  due  process  to  the  ac- 
cused, the  repression  of  independent 
labor  unions,  the  continuing  mistreat- 
ment of  the  Miskito  Indian  popula- 
tion, the  deprivation  of  religious  free- 
dom, and  expanded  limitations  on  the 
freedom  of  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Ms.  Baltodano's  testimony 
before  the  forum:  the  testimony  of  the 
Nicaraguan    Permanent     Commission 


on  Human  Rights  in  a  May  12.  1984, 
hearing  before  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights:  and  an 
article  on  dissent  in  Nicaragua  which 
appeared  in  the  June  1,  1984,  edition 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Marta  Patricia  Baltodano, 
Executive  Director.  Permanent  Commis- 
sion ON  Human  Rights.  Managua.  Nicara- 
gua 

Ms.  Baltodano  i  Interpreted  from  Span- 
ish). Thank  you  very  much.  I  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  for  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  of  Nicaragua  to 
give  its  \  lews  on  the  situation  in  our  country 
to  you. 

After  hearing  the  testimony  of  my  Nicara- 
guan brothers  that  we  have  just  heard.  I 
would  like  to  give  the  view,  the  vantage 
point,  of  the  human  rights  violations  com- 
mitted by  the  government. 

Abo\e  all.  I  want  us  to  lake  an  objective 
approach  that  we  are  really  witnessing  a 
government  which  is  totally  different  from 
the  government  we  had  before  and  whose 
kind  of  violation  of  human  rights  is  also 
consequently  different. 

There  is  a  very  important  fact  at  present 
which  IS  of  concern  to  us  that  the  Sandi- 
nista government  conceives  of  human  rights 
not  as  rights,  but  rather  as  the  govern- 
ment's generosity,  which  at  any  time  can  be 
withdrawn. 

So.  taking  this  .situation  into  account,  we 
can  say  that  the  Permanent  Human  Rights 
Commission  has  a  whole  range  of  areas  in 
which  violations  may  arise:  for  instance,  the 
right  to  life.  At  the  present  time  in  Nicara- 
gua, we  are  not  going  to  find  the  kind  of  vio- 
lation of  the  right  to  life  that  we  found 
during  the  days  of  Somoza.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  do  not  have  cases,  unclari- 
fied  cases,  of  death. 

Over  the  last  three  years,  the  Commission 
has  received  97  reports  of  unclarified 
deaths,  or  deaths  under  unclarified  circum- 
stances, presumably  the  responsibility  or 
committed  by  military  forces  of  the  govern- 
ment or  civilian  authorities  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

All  of  these  cases  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  national  government 
and  there  has  been  no  reply  whatsoever. 
This  confirms  to  us  that  the  government  is 
aware  of  the  situation,  and  far  from  trying 
to  investigate  the  situation,  the  government 
IS  concealing  the  guilty. 

The  case  of  the  disappeared:  We  have  re- 
ported to  the  Human  Rights  Commission  so 
far  342  cases  of  disappeared  prisoners.  This 
IS  just  the  number  of  cases  which  has  not 
been  clarified  over  the  past  three  years.  We 
can  no  longer  attribute  these  disappeared  to 
the  case  of  bureaucratic  or  administrative 
confusion. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  the 
government  does  have  the  declared  inten- 
tion of  maintaining  prisoners  in  complete 
isolation  and  very  far  from  their  families. 
Of  these  342  cases  of  disappeared  persons. 
69  are  Mesquito  Indians  who  have  disap- 
peared along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

There  is  also  torture  in  Nicaragua:  not  the 
institutionalized  physical  torture  that  exist- 
ed in  the  days  of  Somoza.  There  is  a  physi- 
cal torture,  but  it  is  in  a  rudimentary, 
simple  form. 

What  does  exist,  however,  is  a  system  of 
psychological  repression  which  is  seen  not 
only  in  the  prisons,  but  in  everyday  life  as 


well,  in  a  permanent  checking  or  control  of 
all  of  the  citizens  of  my  country— a  system 
which  tends  to  destroy  values  and  where  it 
is  claimed  that  there  are  only  two  kinds  of 
citizens— Sandinistas  and  counterrevolution- 
aries. 

There  is  really  a  permanent  state  of  ten- 
sion in  our  country  in  terms  of  the  rule  of 
law  because  any  person  can  be  taken  off  to 
jail  without  any  concrete  accusation  being 
formed  against  him.  A  person  may  remain 
in  communicado  for  an  indefinite  period 
without  assistance  of  counsel.  He  can  stay 
six  months,  a  year  in  prison  and  no  judge 
has  the  opportunity  of  declaring  this  per- 
.sons  innocence  or  guilt. 

At  the  present  time  in  Nicaragua,  there  is 
a  special  jurisdiction  in  force.  Special  courts 
have  been  created,  special  courts  outside  of 
the  judiciary,  and  they  are  applying  a  law  of 
a  political  nature  which  makes  it  possible  to 
imprison  people  even  for  cases  of  civil  dissi- 
dence. 

These  courts  have  the  right  to  sentence 
people  up  to  30  years  in  prison  and  there  is 
no  po.ssibility  of  appeal  by  a  superior  court. 

There  are  other  areas  where  there  are  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  as  well.  For  exam- 
ple, some  weeks  back  the  bishops  conference 
of  Nicaragua  published  a  letter  on  reconcili- 
ation. Since  the  publication  of  that  letter, 
the  government  and  all  governmental  enti- 
ties have  been  endeavoring  to  discredit  the 
Catholic  church  in  every  way  possible. 

This  is  not  the  first  time.  Every  time  the 
Catholic  church  expresses  its  views  on  the 
situation  in  Nicaragua,  the  government 
mounts  a  campaign  to  discredit  the  church 
and  insult  it.  And  this  campaign  is  always 
also  accompanied  by  repression  of  the  grass- 
roots organizations,  the  people  organiza- 
tions, of  the  Catholic  church. 

We  have  countless  cases  of  violations  of 
religious  rights:  not  only  cases  against  the 
Catholic  church,  but  cases  against  the 
Protestant,  the  Evangelical  and  the  Moravi- 
an churches. 

The  independent  trade  unions  do  not 
escape  the  government's  control  either.  The 
workers,  the  Nicaraguan  workers,  who  have 
not  wished  to  join  the  official  trade  unions 
have  also  been  the  victims  of  repression. 

Repression  can  be  quite  sophisticated.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  reach  extremes  of  physical 
brutality.  If  a  worker  t)elongs  to  an  inde- 
pendent trade  union  and  is  fired  for  that, 
his  rights  are  being  violated.  The  trade 
union  leaders  are  constantly  being  harassed. 
Peasant  leaders  are  constantly  being  cited 
for  infractions  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  the 
security  of  the  state,  and  pressure  and 
blackmail  are  used  in  the  jails  to  pressure 
trade  union  members  to  testify  against  their 
own  fellow  union  members. 

And  these  people  who  are  also  workers 
and  who  have  a  right  to  social  benefits  are 
also  at  the  present  time  victims  of  repres- 
sion by  the  state. 

In  Nicaragua,  there  is  no  freedom  of 
speech.  Since  March  of  1982,  the  govern- 
ment has  imposed  prior  censorship  on  ev- 
erything printed  by  the  only  independent 
newspaper  there  is.  Starting  in  March  1982, 
20  independent  news  programs  that  used  to 
broadcast  in  the  Managua  area  were  sus- 
pended. 

The  only  two  television  channels  which 
exist  are  at  the  service  of  the  party  in 
power.  The  announcement  has  been  made 
that  there  will  be  elections  held  in  Novem- 
ber of  1984,  and  I  wonder  how  it  is  going  to 
be  possible  to  hold  elections  then  if  it  is  not 
possible  it  express  one's  opinion. 


Just  last  week,  the  political  parties  were 
still  the  victims  of  censorship.  When  stu- 
dents who  have  been  identified  as  being 
members  of  opposition  political  parties, 
when  they  are  attacked  in  the  universities- 
Just  last  week,  a  21 -year-old  student  had  his 
hair  cut  off  by  his  colleagues,  his  compan- 
ions, from  the  Sandinista  organization.  For 
us.  this  is  a  very  painful  situation. 

In  Nicaragua  there  Is  an  internal  struggle. 
The  little  political  space  that  existed  is 
being  closed  more  and  more  everyday,  and  I 
would  like  really  to  ask  you,  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  influence  with  my  govern- 
ment—I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  democratic  sectors  working 
within  the  country.  That  is  the  only  way 
that  democratic  solutions  will  ever  be 
strengthened  in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  necessary  that  support  be  given  to 
the  church,  to  the  unions,  to  those  who  are 
fighting  peacefully  within  the  civilian  or 
civic  mode,  risking  their  lives  Inside  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Kassebaum? 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Kennedy.  I  regret  that  I  have  to  leave  be- 
cause I  think  it  has  been  very  interesting 
and  very  Informative,  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses that  you  have  had  and  the  different 
types  of  testimony.  I  only  regret  having  to 
go  back  to  Kansas  and  not  hearing  the  rest. 

And  if  I  may  just  ask  a  couple  of  questions 
of  Senorit*  Baltodano,  you  mentioned  that 
you  wished  we  would  use  our  influence  more 
on  the  Sandinista  government.  I  would  only 
say  we  have  tried  very  hard,  of  course,  to 
use  our  influence,  and  have  raised  many 
questions  regarding  just  such  actions  as  you 
mentioned, 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  strong  you  see 
the  opposition  to  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua. 

Ms.  BALtoDANO.  Really,  in  Nicaragua  it  is 
impossible  to  measure  the  strength  of  the 
opposition  because  there  is  constant  control 
of  all  of  the  sectors  of  the  population  In  the 
country. 

For  example,  in  Nicaragua  there  are  so- 
called  committees  for  the  defense  of  Sandin- 
ismo.  which  are  neighborhood  watch  organi- 
zations. These  neighborhood  committees 
check  up  on  all  of  the  population,  pressure 
the  people  to  do  partisan-type  work.  Sandi- 
nista party  work,  and  the  threat  is  that  If 
they  do  not  do  it,  they  will  have  their  ration 
cards  taken  away. 

It  is  my  belief  that  truly  only  in  a  climate 
of  freedom  is  it  possible  to  know,  to  meas- 
.  ure.  the  dimensions  of  the  opposition.  But  it 
is  very  interesting  to  ask  oneself  why  is  the 
government  so  unwilling  to  give  all  civil  lib- 
erties to  the  population.  What  is  the  govern- 
ment so  afi-aid  of? 

Why  does  the  government  feel  that  it  has 
to  control  the  colleges,  the  high  schools,  the 
universities,  the  trade  unions,  the  press? 

Senator  Kassebadi  Many  people  here  l)e- 
lieve  La  Prince  is  now  being  able  to  publish 
more  freely.  You  certainly  have  not  indicat- 
ed that.  Could  you  respond  just  briefly  to 
whether  they  are  indeed  being  allowed  to 
publish  more  freely? 

Ms.  Baltodano.  There  stUl  exists  the  prior 
censorship  which  is  imposed  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
decides  what  news  can  and  cannot  be  pub- 
lished. They  have  full  discretion  to  decide 
what  news  will  be  disseminated. 

Senator  KASSEBAtm.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you.  does  support  for  the  contras,  in  your 
opinion,  help  support  the  democratic  proc- 
ess in  Nicaragua? 

Ms.  BALtoDANO.  In  Nicaragua,  there  sis  in- 
ternal opposition,  sectors  who  need  your 


help.  I  believe  that  democracy  in  Nicaragua 
must  begin  with  a  dialogue.  There  has  to  be 
an  understanding  between  the  parties  in 
conflict,  and  you  can  contribute  to  having 
this  dialogue  become  a  reality  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  1  would  only 
say  we  have  attempted— as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  know  that  the  foreign  minister.  Discoto, 
has  visited  here.  I  would  guess  all  three  of 
us  have  visited  with  the  minister  when  he 
has  been  here,  and  with  our  ambassador  in 
Managua. 

And  I  guess  that  I  think  that  dialogue,  to 
be  effective,  is  two  ways.  Is  that  the  only 
suggestion  you  have  for  U.S.  policy  as  far  as 
supporting  democracy  in  Nicaragua? 

Ms.  Baltodano.  Let  me  repeat  my  request 
to  you.  It  is  only  through  dialogue  that  it  is 
going  to  be  possible  to  do  anything  in  Nica- 
ragua. There  is  internal  opposition  there. 
but  there  are  no  channels.  There  are  no  out- 
lets for  it.  So  until  that  is  taken  care  of. 
imtil  there  is  an  outlet,  a  channel,  for  the 
internal  opposition,  there  is  no  sense— it 
does  not  make  any  sense  even  to  talk  about 
elections. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Just  one  final  ques- 
tion: Will  you  be  returning  to  Nicaragua. 
and  if  so  do  you  have  any  concerns  for  your 
own  safety? 

Ms.  Baltodano.  Of  course.  However,  I 
think  it  is  necessary  to  speak  for  all  of  those 
whose  testimony  would  have  been  so  impor- 
tant for  all  of  you  to  have  heard  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Kassebaum.  for  your  presence  here 
and  for  your  participation. 

I  was  wondering  from  the  panelists 
whether  they  have  direct  knowledge  of 
whether  the  Nicaraguan  government  is  co- 
operating with  the  Inter-American  Human 
Rights  Commission.  I  know  the  government 
signed  the  convention  soon  after  the  revolu- 
tion. 

I  am  interested  to  know  whether  the  Nica- 
raguan government  now  is  working  with  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Mendez.  May  I  answer  that? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mendez.  In  1982.  at  the  beginning  of 
1982,  the  government  requested  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  to  visit  Nicaragua,  es- 
pecially on  the  question  of  the  Mesquitos 
and  the  resettlement. 

In  mid-'82,  the  government  asked  the 
Commission  to  engage  itself  in  a  procedure 
that  had  not  been  used  before,  but  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  American  convention  on  the 
rights  and  duties  of  man.  called  the  Friend- 
ly Settlement  Procedures. 

That  took  place  over  all  this  time  and  in 
the  course  of  that  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission visited  twice  Nicaragua  and  offered 
several  suggestions.  One  of  them  was  the  re- 
lease of  the  general  amnesty  for  all  Mes- 
quito prisoners  that  the  government  did 
comply  with  toward  the  end.  or  at  least  in 
great  part  complied  with  towards  the  end  of 
1983. 

Now.  recently,  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission met  again  and  decided  to  terminate 
the  Friendly  Settlement  Procedures,  I  un- 
derstand, because  the  only  thing  that  was 
left  for  that  to  happen  was  for  the  Nicara- 
guan government  to  organize  a  conference 
to  meet  with  leaders  of  the  Mesquito  opposi- 
tion. 

And  I  think  the  stalemate  that  happened 
was  that  the  Nicaraguan  government  re- 
fused   to    recognize    the    several    Mesquito 


leaders,  most  of  them  in  exile,  or  I  think  all 
of  them  in  exile,  that  the  Commission  iden- 
tified as  possible  parties  to  that  conference. 
I  think  that  is  where  the  procedure  is 
now.  although  I  understand  the  Commis- 
sion is  still  ready  to  reopen  that  friendly 
settlement  at  some  other  point. 
Senator  Kennedy.  Ms.  Baltodano? 

Ms.  Baltodano.  I  really  believe  that  the 
Inter-American  Human  Rights  Commission 
is  very  concerned  about  the  situation  and  is 
making  a  sincere  effort  to  mediate  towards 
a  solution.  But  I  also  think  that  the  govern- 
ment's concern  should  be  manifested  as  a 
function  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
which  is  already  in  the  country,  our  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

Our  Commission  does  not  have  access  to 
the  jails.  Our  Commission,  the  Nicaraguan 
Human  Rights  Commission,  was  not  allowed 
to  visit  the  Atlantic  coast  in  '82.  Our  lawyers 
and  attorneys  are  denied  information  when- 
ever they  go  to  offices  of  the  government. 

All  the  news  that  we  publish  about  human 
rights  violations  is  censored.  We  are  aware 
that  the  Inter-American  Human  Rights 
Commission  is  trying  to  mediate.  Precisely 
for  that  reason,  we  testified  before  the 
Inter-American  Human  Rights  Commission 
last  week  and  we  hope  that  their  efforts  will 
be  successful. 

Senator  Durenberger.  I  understand  you 
express  some  concern  about  returning  to 
Nicaragua,  but  I  would  assume— and  you 
can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— that  the  Nic- 
araguan government  has  been  able  to  do  to 
you  and  the  Permanent  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  what  they  are  in  the  process 
of  doing  to  the  bishops  of  Nicaragua. 

In  other  words,  by  propaganda  efforts,  by 
discrediting  your  activities  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, you  are  actually  not  necessarily  a 
threat,  but  an  opportunity  to  be  discredited. 
Would  I  be  incorrect  in  that  conclusion? 

Ms.  Baltodano.  With  one  difference,  and 
that  is  that  I  am  a  person  who  can  have  a 
certain  kind  of  protection,  can  enjoy  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  protection,  whereas  the  run-of- 
the-mill  Nicaraguan  citizen  can  be  attacked 
at  any  time  and  has  absolutely  no  protec- 
tion. 

Senator  Durenberger.  I  understand  that, 
but  my  impression  is  that  in  your  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  ordinary  Nicaraguan, 
number  one.  you  are  denied  access  to  infor- 
mation, as  you  have  already  testified. 

Number  two.  the  government  does  noth- 
ing about  your  filing  of  reports  or  com- 
plaints. And  number  three.  1  have  the  im- 
pression that  the  government  would  also  go 
to  some  extent  to  discredit  whatever  public 
statements  or  comments  you  might  make 
that  are  critical  of  the  government.  \ 

Ms.  Baltodano.  That  is  right,  and  not 
only  that:  if  the  government  wishes,  it  can 
invoke  some  law  or  some  accusation  arguing 
that  I  am  working  to  destabilize  the  revolu- 
tion. This  is  exactly  what  happened  to  the 
founder  of  our  Commission  in  1981.  That 
was  exactly  what  happened,  and  our  office 
was  closed  for  a  week. 

Senator  Durenberger.  Well,  why  does  the 
Commission  continue  to  operate?  Why  do 
you  continue  in  your  activities  on  behalf  of 
human  rights  within  Nicaragua? 

Ms.  Baltodano.  We  undertook  these  ac- 
tivities starting  during  the  days  of  Somoza. 
At  that  time  we  were  accused  of  being  com- 
munists, and  now  the  Sandinistas  accuse  us 
of  being  counter-revolutionaries. 

But  what  makes  us  keep  on  working  is  the 
hundreds  of  Nicaraguans  who  do  not  have 
any  access  to  getting  their  stories  out  or  any 
way  to  getting  their  stories  out.  Our  Com- 
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mission  does  not  have  the  means  at  iLs  dis- 
posal that  the  government  has  in  order  to 
publish  violations  and  cases  of  abuses. 

But  it  is  our  obligation  to  become  the 
spokesman  for  those  people  who  are  not 
able  to  come  here. 

Senator  Durenberger.  Well,  you  men- 
tioned earlier  filing  of  reports  or  making  re- 
ports. Who  in  the  junta  has  responsibility 
for  the  justice  system,  the  criminal  justice 
system?  Is  it  the  interior  minister'' 

Ms.  Baltodano.  There  is  a  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice, and  it  IS  the  Ministry  of  Justice  which 
brings  all  criminal  cases  to  the  courts.  Bui 
we  also  have  a  Ministry  of  Interior,  and  it  is 
the  Interior  Ministry  that  has  jurisdiction 
in  certain  areas  involving  human  rights. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  there  is  a 
new  law  that  .iny  abuse  committed  by  a 
member  of  the  military  must  be  Judged  or 
tried  by  a  military  court,  and  access  to  the 
military  courts  is  e.xtremely  limited  And  in 
some  cases  the  trials  themselves  can  be  held 
behind  closed  doors,  may  be  .secret. 

There  is  also  an  office  for  grievances  or 
complaints  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interi- 
or, and  that  is  generally  where  we  take  our 
cases,  our  complaints  of  abuses  or  violations 
committed  by  the  Ministry. 

Ironically,  there  has  been  an  order  i.ssued 
that  they  will  not  receive  any  complaints 
from  us. 

Senator  Durenberger.  Well.  I  mean  if  you 
would  go  to  Tomas  Borge  and  ask  him  about 
human  rights.  I  am  sure  he  would  give  you  a 
pamphlet  or  a  manual  and  would  say.  here 
are  the  trappings  of  human  rights  in  Nica- 
ragua. The  reality  is  that  there  is  no  obser- 
vation of  human  rights  by  the  government 
of  Nicaragua  as  long  as  Borge  is  the  Minis- 
ter of  Interior.  Is  that  correct:* 

Ms.  Baltodano  I  have  to  go  home. 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Durenberger.  Just  one  last  ques- 
tion. 1  think  it  was  within  the  last  day  or  .so 
that  the  National  Elections  Council  an 
nounced  the  rules  for  the  election  on  No- 
vember 2nd.  and  I  understand  that  four  of 
the  so-called  opposition  parties  announced 
they  would  not  participate  in  the  election. 

I  also  know,  and  I  think  both  of  us  are 
aware  that  certain  Nicaraguans  who  are 
now  operating  in  Nicaragua  under  the 
banner  of  ARDE  have  indicated  their  desire 
to  participate  m  the  electoral  process  on  the 
condition  that  it  is  an  open  process  in  w  hich 
the  FSLN  does  not  dominate  the  ballot. 
does  not  dominate  the  military's  involve- 
ment, does  not  dominate  all  the  symbolism 
in  the  country,  does  not  dominate  the  proc- 
e.ss  of  advertising  and  communication. 

I  will  bring  the  question  to  an  end.  My 
question  is,  is  it  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
for  a  broad  representation  of  the  traditional 
political  parties  in  Nicaragua,  pre- 1979.  to 
participate  in  this  election  in  a  way  in  w  hich 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  could  have  confi- 
dence that  the  winner  won  in  a  fair  election. 
or  is  that  a  question  you  want  to  go  home 
on.  too? 

Ms.  Baltodano.  I  will  answer  this  one. 
Laws  are  being  passed  establishing  the  con- 
ditions which  are  to  prevail  for  the  elections 
in  November.  Everything  would  seem  to  in 
dicate  that  the  Sandinista  front  is  establish 
ing  the  conditions  to  guarantee  its  own  vic- 
tory. 

Logically,  the  political  parties  want  elec- 
tions, but  they  want  authentic  elections— 
electior\s  where  the>'  can  present  their  plat- 
forms freely.  So  there  may  be  very  well-for- 
mulated laws  in  Nicaragua,  but  there  is  no 
climate  of  freedom.  There  is  the  permanent 
control  of  the  committees  for  the  defense  of 
Sandinista.  their  control  over  the  people- 


There  is  control  In  the  state-owned  enter- 
prises, in  the  universities,  the  colleges,  the 
high  schools  Anybody  who  does  not  identi- 
fy himself  as  a  Sandinista  is  in  danger.  I 
wonder  under  what  conditions,  under  what 
circumstances,  then,  and  with  what  feelings 
could  someone  go  and  vote  for  another 
party  in  elections 

The  Sandinista  party  has  been  exposing 
Its  platform  for  the  last  five  years.  And  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  is  no  democratic 
tradition  in  our  country,  they  want  to  yield 
two  months  to  the  other  parties  so  that 
they  can  do  their  campaigning.  It  is  very, 
\ery  short 

TE.STIMONY  OF  THE  NiCARACUAN  COMMISSION 

ON  Human  Rights 

Managua.  May  12.  19S4. 
Honorable   Members   of  the   InterAmencan 
Commission   on   Human   Rights.    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  Nicaraguan  Permanent 
Commi-ssion  on  Human  Rights  would  like  to 
thank  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  for  this  hearing,  which  en- 
ables It  to  further  its  one  goal,  namely  the 
defen.se  of  human  rights  of  Nicaraguans. 

We  are  deeply  troubled  by  the  state  of 
human  rights  in  Nicaragua,  because  we  are 
witness  to  a  growing  and  worsening  disre- 
gard of  the.se  rights. 

Before  enumerating  the  violations  of  cer- 
tain of  these  actual  rights,  we  feel  it  is  nec- 
essary to  focus  attention  on  the  general 
state  of  affairs:  the  number  and  nature  of 
complaints  brought  before  our  Commission 
in  Nicaragua  suggest  that  disregard  and  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  are  widespread  and 
diverse:  lamentably  they  encroach  on  the 
right  to  one's  life,  one's  liberty,  physical 
well  t)eing.  personal  .safety,  freedom  of 
speech,  one's  conscientious  and  religious 
freedom  to  educate  children  according  to 
the  beliefs  of  the  parents,  on  private  proper 
ty.  on  freedom  of  trade  unions,  on  the  free- 
dom of  political  parlies.  It  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  actions  that  violate  these  rights— 
but  also  of  laws  which  violate  them.  We  can 
actually  say  that  the  violation  of  the  rights 
of  Nicaraguans  is  being  put  into  law. 

But.  gentlemen,  this  is  not  the  most  seri- 
ous problem.  The  most  serious  concern  is 
that  behind  all  these  cases  of  \lolation  of 
human  rights  one  can  perceive  an  attitude 
or  position  of  repudiation  of  rights,  a  denial 
of  the  very  existence  of  rights,  so  that  what 
we  would  call  rights  is  conceived  of  as  some- 
thing that  Is  given  by  the  State  to  individ- 
uals out  of  generosity  or  by  permission  and 
which  can  be  revoked  at  any  time. 

We  will  now  present  a  short  description  on 
the  state  of  some  actual  rights,  based  on  the 
complaints  which  we  have  received.  CPDH 
does  not  claim  to  know  of  all  the  violations 
which  have  occurred  in  the  country.  Our  de- 
scription IS  based  only  on  the  cases  that 
have  been  brought  to  us. 

the  right  to  live 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  legally  the  death 
penally  does  not  exist  in  Nicaragua,  the  Nic- 
araguan Permanent  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  has  painfully  witnessed  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  unexplained  deaths.  In  the 
past  3  years  alone  the  CPDH  has  received 
97  complaints,  all  of  which  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 
These  cases  primarily  concern  people  who 
were  apprehended  by  officials  who  were 
fully  identified.  After  a  brief  detention 
these  prisoners  were  reported  as  "died 
during  attempt  to  escape  "  or  "died  in 
combat  with  army  troops"  or  "death  caused 
by  heart  attack"  and  other  strange  explana- 


tions. All  of  the  listed  cases  were-  brought 
before  the  competent  authorities  without 
any  investigation  to  date  and  without  any 
response  to  the  CPDH  or  the  families  of  the 
victims  other  than  threats  against  their 
lives. 

But  the  disregard  for  human  life  is  fur- 
ther manifested  in  official  positions  and 
public  speeches  given  by  high  officials  of 
the  Sandinista  government.  One  example  of 
this  is  the  speech  given  by  Commander 
Humberto  Ortega  Saavedra,  Minister  of  De- 
fen.se.  on  October  9,  1981,  which  warned: 
.  .  we  are  making  every  Cifort  to  avoid  a 
resurgence  of  armed  aggression,  but  if  by 
some  mischance  it  should  occur  and  if  in  the 
course  of  it  there  is  no  change  in  attitude  on 
the  part  of  those  who  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly support  imperialist  plans  from  within 
Nicaragua  ....  if  they  do  not  mature,  if 
they  do  not  join  in  the  defense  when  aggres- 
sion occurs,  then  they  will  be  the  first  to  be 
seen  hanged  by  the  sides  of  the  roads  and 
highways  of  the  country  .  .  .  ." 

THE  DISAPPEARED 

As  far  back  as  1979  the  Nicaraguan  Per- 
manent Commission  on  Human  Rights  pre- 
sented about  a  hundred  cases  of  prisoners 
who  had  disappeared  to  the  Inter-American 
Commi.ssion  on  Human  Rights.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Inter-American  Commission  ig- 
nored these  complaints  in  its  1981  report. 
Nevertheless,  new  cases  continue  to  be 
brought  to  our  attention,  offering  us  proof 
that  this  was  no  temporary  problem  .but  a 
permanent  and  continuing  violation.  Of  the 
cases  reported  in  1979,  170  are  still  unre- 
solved: in  1980,  355  cases  were  reported  and 
30  remain  un.solved;  from  1981  to  1983,  433 
cases, of  disappearances  were  reported  and 
to  dale  142  have  not  been  located.  To  sum- 
marize, we  have  a  total  of  342  cases  of  disap- 
peared prisoners.  This  number  was  not  in- 
vented by  the  Permanent  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  and  at  this  time  we  will  pro- 
vide you  with  a  detailed  explanation  of  each 
case,  describing  the  various  circumstances  in 
which  they  occurred.  (Under  separate 
cover ). 

We  do  not  believe  that  these  disappear- 
ances, be  they  permanent  or  temporary  are 
the  result  of  administrative  problems,  but 
are  a  deliberate  policy  of  keeping  certain 
prisoners  incommunicado  and  at  the  mercy 
of  their  captors,  undergoing  all  sorts  of 
physical  and  psychological  abuse.  For  exam- 
ple: two  officials  of  a  Ministry  were  detained 
as  of  January  1983  in  Managua  by  members 
of  the  State  Security  Headquarters.  For  one 
year  the  Permanent  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  and  the  families  of  the  detainees 
made  appeals  to  this  agency,  which  denied 
knowledge  of  the  detention  and  where- 
abouts of  the  prisoners.  After  one  year 
these  prisoners  were  released  and  they  re- 
ported that  throughout  this  time  they  had 
been  held  incommunicado  and  tortured  and 
upon  their  release  they  were  threatened 
with  death  if  they  divulged  where  they  had 
been  kept  prisoner. 


The  Nicaraguan  Permanent  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  has  stated  in  the  past 
that  physical  torture  seemed  to  be  disap- 
pearing in  Nicaragua.  This  opinion  was 
based  on  the  small  number  of  complaints 
about  physical  torture  that  we  were  receiv- 
ing at  the  time.  However,  we  are  now 
obliged  to  correct  this  statement,  in  view  of 
new  evidence  that  has  been  brought  to  us: 
physical  torture  continues  to  take  place  in 
Nicaragua,  even  more  than  the  psychologi- 


cal   torture   which    we   have   always   com- 
plained of. 

There  follows  a  list  of  frequently  reported 
torture: 

'Violence  and  degrading  treatment  at  the 
time  of  capture. 

Intimidation  and  threats  against  the 
family  when  the  person  whom  they  wish  to 
detain  cannot  be  found,  with  the  result  that 
another  member  of  the  family  is  taken. 

The  shackling  of  prisoners'  hands  and  feet 
when  they  are  being  transferred. 

Forcing  detainees  to  walk  around  the 
prison  with  their  eyes  closed  or  with  blind- 
folds. 

Indefinite  isolation  in  completely  closed 
cells  without  access  to  light  or  ventilation, 
at  times  designed  to  force  a  person  to 
remain  stamding  or  seated. 

To  force  a  detainee  to  lose  all  sense  of 
time,  by  keeping  him  in  constant  darkness 
or  light  &nd  by  shortening  or  lengthening 
periods  between  meals. 

Constant  noise  in  a  cell  which  prevents 
prisoners  from  sleeping. 

Prohibiting  prisoners  from  spealcing 
cither  inside  or  outside  the  cell  without  pre- 
vious authorization  from  the  guard. 

Forcing  a  prisoner  to  remain  naked  before 
a  group  of  prisoners  or  soldiers,  thus 
making  him  an  object  of  scorn  and  ridicule. 

Locking  a  prisoner  nude  in  a  cold  cell. 

Intense  interrogations  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning,  during  whi^h  the  prisoner  is 
forced  to  incriminate  himself  or  implicate 
other  innocent  persons,  in  which  fake  tape 
recordings  of  the  voices  and  cries  of  his 
loved  ones  are  used. 

Keeping  the  prisoner  without  food,  warn- 
ing him  that  in  order  to  get  food  he  will 
have  to  give  a  confession. 

Frequent  beatings  with  belts  or  the  butts 
of  guns  during  interrogations. 

Physical  torture  is  most  frequent  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  Permanent 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  knows  of 
cases  of  prisoners  with  fractures  to  their 
upper  and  lower  body  from  blows:  of  campe- 
sinos  who  have  been  required  to  walk  long 
distances  with  their  hands  bound  behind 
them  and  subjected  to  the  lowest  insults 
during  the  trip,  to  beatings  and  displays  of 
mock  firing  squads, 

conditions  in  the  jails 

The  Inter-American  Commission  after 
having  visited  Nicaragua  in  1980  was  able  to 
inspect  some  of  the  jails  which  are  under 
the  administration  of  the  Penitentiary 
System  and  made  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Nicaraguan  government  in 
order  to  improve  conditions  in  the  prisons. 
Based  on  these  recommendations  we  offer  a 
description  of  the  actual  situation  of  prison- 
ers in  our  country: 

1,  Our  Jails  are  outrageously  overcrowded: 
especially  those  in  which  one  finds  convict- 
ed prisoners, 

2.  The  packed  prisoner  xells  have  become 
infernos,  due  to  the  unbearable  heat  of  the 
jail  and  the  excessive  number  of  prisoners 
in  each  cell, 

3,  The  mattresses  that  the  prisoners  had 
in  their  cells  had  been  provided  by  their 
families:  as  a  result  of  this,  as  of  October 
1980.  the  authorities  of  the  Model  Prison  of 
the  Franca  Zone  removed  all  the  mattresses 
and  personal  belongings  of  the  prisoners. 

4.  Since  1979  the  schedule  of  visits  has 
been  changed  arbitrarily  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Penitentiary  System.  In  1980  a  rule 
was  adopted  that  visits  would  be  allowed 
once  a  month;  in  1981  every  fifteen  days;  in 
1982  every  45  days;  in  1983  every  4  months 
and  1984  every  2  months.  After  that  the 


threat  of  sus[>ension  of  visiting  rights  was 
used  to  keep  the  prisoner  under  control. 
The  visits  were  limited  to  one  person  at  a 
time  for  a  maximum  of  2  hours.  There  are 
no  conjugal  visits.  The  procedure  required 
of  family  members  making  a  visit  obliges 
them  to  remain  in  the  jail  from  dawn  to 
midday.  The  visit  itself  begins  when  the  sun 
is  at  its  strongest.  Both  the  long  wait  and 
the  visit  itself  are  under  the  sun. 

5.  The  obstacles  that  prisoners  encounter 
in  regular  trips  to  the  bathroom  result  in 
buckets  of  excrement  and  urine  inside  the 
cells,  which  cause  contagious  diseases 
throughout  the  prison. 

6.  Access  to  the  outdoors  is  limited  to  a 
few  hours  a  week  and  can  be  denied  without 
justification,  as  can  visiting  rights  them- 
selves. 

7.  Medicines  and  foods  which  families 
send  to  prisoners  do  not  always  arrive  at 
their  destination. 

8.  The  availability  of  medical  services  in 
the  prisons  is  highly  deficient,  as  a  result  of 
which  there  are  large  numbers  of  sick  pris- 
oners without  adequate  medical  attention. 

9.  Despite  laws  which  require  that  a  pris- 
oner be  sent  to  a  hospital  the  military  au- 
thorities violate  this  law.  Prisoners  with 
contagious  diseases  are  in  the  midst  of  other 
prisoners. 

10.  No  written  materials  of  any  kind  are 
allowed  inside  the  jail,  neither  can  bishops, 
priests  or  pastors  of  any  religious  faith  per- 
form religious  services  inside  the  jail. 

11.  Prisoners  are  suddenly  transferred 
from  one  jail  to  another,  sometimes  clandes- 
tine jails,  without  their  families  being  in- 
formed. 

12.  Prisoners  are  threatened  with  the 
firing  squad  if  there  are  any  demonstra- 
tions. 

ILLEGAL  detention  AND  LACK  OF  APPEALS 

The  right  to  freedom  and  personal  safety 
does  not  exist  in  Nicaragua.  At  any  time,  ar- 
bitrarily and  capriciously,  the  military  or 
civil  authorities  can  detain  anyone,  without 
giving  any  justifiable  cause.  Mere  suspicion. 
riunor  or  complaint  is  enough  to  put  a  citi- 
zen in  jail  in  our  country.  The  person  will 
not  know  the  reason  for  his  detention  and 
he  may  remain  in  this  situation  for  several 
months,  even  years  without  there  existing 
any  court  that  might  protect  him. 

Arbitrary  detention,  without  trial,  without 
legal  charges,  without  the  possibility  of  de- 
fense, has  been  established  as  a  system  for 
intimidating  citizens.  After  several  months 
of  illegal  detention,  they  are  freed  without 
ever  having  been  through  any  court  and 
without  being  given  any  opportunity  to 
defend  oneself.  Some  of  the  prisoners  have 
died  in  the  jails.  Others,  after  several  years 
of  prison,  are  declared  innocent,  but  their 
families  have  been  destroyed,  their  property 
has  been  confiscated,  they  have  lost  their 
jobs.  There  are  also  other  prisoners  who  de- 
spite orders  for  their  release  remain  in  the 
jails.  The  Right  of  Habeas  Corpus  has  been 
legally  suspended  since  1982, 

EXCEPTIONAL  TRIBUNALS 

During  its  visit  in  1980  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  was  able  to 
see  for  itself  the  existence  of  special  Judicial 
tribunals.  According  to  the  Inter-American 
Commission  the  existence  of  these  tribunals 
gave  rise  to  certain  breaches  which  are  not 
compatible  with  the  assurances  given  by 
Nicaragua  under  the  American  Human 
Rights  Convention,  The  Inter-American 
Commission  recommended  that  the  cases  by 
reviewed  ",  ,  ,  by  a  judicial  authority,  either 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  or  the  Appel- 
late Courts." 


But  these  recommendations  remained  pre- 
cisely that— recommendations,  because  the 
government  never  carried  them  out. 

In  1982  other  special  tribunals  called  Pop- 
ular Anti-Somoza  Tribunals  were  created. 
They  were  brought  into  being  to  apply  the 
Law  for  the  Maintenance  of  Public  Order 
and  Security,  a  political  law,  with  vague 
definitions  of  the  crime,  which  enable  it  to 
be  used  to  punish  the  government's  adver- 
saries. These  special  tribunals  were  created 
to  function  under  the  State  of  Emergency 
and  to  pass  Judgment  on  suspected  counter- 
revolutionary activities.  Although  they  are 
called  "tribunals"  there  is  only  one  of  them 
located  in  Managua,  with  authority  over  the 
entire  country  and  which  is  subdivided  into 
two  so  as  to  give  the  impression  that  there 
exists  a  possibility  of  appeal. 

The  members  of  these  tribunals,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  presiding  officers  of 
the  court,  are  not  lawyers,  but  members  of 
the  various  mass  organizations  of  the  Sandi- 
nista Front.  They  have  been  chosen  by  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  they  are  under  its  au- 
thority and  the  Ministry  in  turn  is  the  pros- 
ecutor in  the  entire  process.  They  operate 
entirely  on  the  fringes  of  the  Judiciary  and 
there  is  no  possibility  for  their  sentences  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  Courts  or  Independent 
Tribunals. 

The  same  procedural  irregularities  occur 
in  these  tribunals  as  did  in  the  previous  Spe- 
cial Tribunals.  There  are: 

Prisoners  being  detained  and  "investigat- 
ed" remain  for  a  long  time  without  being 
processed. 

Accusations  are  vague  and  imprecise. 

The  time  allowed  for  the  preparation  of 
defense  and  the  presentation  of  evidence  is 
short. 

Excessive  discretionary  judgment  is  left  to 
the  judge  in  the  evaluation  of  the  evidence. 

Arbitrariness  in  sentencing. 

The  biasedness  of  the  members  of  the  tri- 
bunals and  campaigns  organized  by  the 
communications  networks  of  the  govern- 
ment against  prisoners  prior  to  a  Judgment. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  MISKITOS 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  Nicaraguan 
government  freed  over  100  Miskito  prisoners 
as  a  result  of  the  Amnesty  Decres  passed 
last  December,  it  should,  however,  be  em- 
phasized that  the  right  of  the  indigenous 
Miskito.  Sumo  and  R^ma  populations  con- 
tinue to  be  \iolated.  \^  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  this  because  silence 
might  otherwise  be  interpreted  as  a  sign 
that  the  problem  of  our  indigenous  popula- 
tion has  been  resolved  or  were  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  resolved. 

1.  It  should  be  made  known  that  there  are 
still  435  Miskito  prisoners  in  the  jails,  whom 
the  government  refuses  to  set  free,  violating 
its  own  Amnesty  Decree. 

2.  The  Nicaraguan  Permanent  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  has  69  cases  of  disap- 
pearances of  Miskitos  who  were  captured  by 
identified  authorities,  whose  families  are  de- 
manding an  official  explanation  as  to  their 
whereabouts. 

3.  Entire  communities  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  continue  to  be  uprooted  and  moved  to 
new  settlements  which  are  militarily  con- 
trolled by  the  government  or  by  organiza- 
tions belonging  to  the  Sandinista  Front. 

4.  The  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  visited  the  Miskito  Zone  in 
1982  and  1983.  but  did  not  publish  its  report 
on  these  visits.  It  would  be  highly  desirable 
if  the  Commission  were  to  revisit  the  zone 
to  make  a  new  evaluation  and  to  publish  its 
findings. 
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RIGHT  or  RELIGIOUS  FRtXDOM 

At  first,  government  attacks  against  Nica- 
raguans'  freedom  of  religion  and  conscience 
were  subtle,  however,  these  attacks  began  to 
come  out  in  the  open  in  1980  and  were  pre- 
sented not  as  a  persecution  of  the  Church, 
but  rather  as  a  rejection  on  the  part  of  soci- 
ety of  counterrevolutionary  individuals 
who.  in  the  words  of  the  Minister  for  the  In- 
terior. Commander  Thomas  Borge  appear 
to  be  disciples  of  Satan,  defending  the  reign 
of  death  .  .  ."  We  will  present  a  few  cases: 

In  1980.  the  government  e.xpelled  the 
North  American  evangelical  minister  Morris 
Cerullo.  moments  after  he  had  landed  at 
the  capital's  airport. 

In  1981.  dozens  of  Protestant  and  Moravi- 
an churches  located  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
were  closed.  Their  ministers  were  arrested 
and  expelled  from  the  region. 

The  government  banned  the  televised 
mass,  at  which  the  Archibishop  of  Managua 
had  officiated  for  many  years. 

A  Sandinista  mob  led  by  military  officers 
stoned  the  Bishop  of  Juigalpa  while  on  a 
pastoral  visit  to  a  region  of  his  dioce.se. 

Another  mob  attacked  the  car  of  the 
Bishop  of  Managua  destroying  the  vehicles 
windows  and  tires. 

In  1982.  two  priests  and  three  nuns  were 
expelled  from  the  country.  The  order  was 
later  revoked,  but  tho.se  involved  were  not 
allowed  to  return  to  their  original  dioceses. 

Temples  belonging  to  Mormons.  Mora- 
vians. Adventists  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses 
were  taken  by  Sandinista  mobs  and  later 
were  confiscated  by  the  authorities. 

Fifteen  Jehovah's  Witnesses  were  expelled 
from  the  country  after  the  National  State 
of  Emergency  was  announced. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  censured  a 
letter  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  Nicaraguan 
bishops,  for  a  while  preventing  its  publica- 
tion. 

Radio  Catolica  was  closed  for  one  month 
for  supposedly  broadcasting  distorted" 
news. 

The  government  attempted  to  entrap  the 
vicar  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Curia  in  an 
affair,  which  was  highly  publicized  and 
aimed  solely  at  humiliating  and  discrediting 
the  priest. 

The  Salesian  College  of  Masaya  was  taken 
by  force  and  two  of  its  priests,  including  the 
directors  were  expelled  from  the  country. 

In  1983.  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
banned  for  some  time  publication  of  any 
news  in  the  papers  relating  to  the  Pop<' s 
visit  to  Nicaragua.  i 

The  entire  world  was  witness  to  the  grave 
disrespect  shown  to  His  Holiness  John  Paul 
II  and  the  sacrilege  committed  during  the 
mass  in  Managua,  against  the  religious  sen- 
timents of  the  majority  of  tho.se  present. 

In  October  of  1983.  a  number  of  parishes 
around  Managua  were  taken  over  by  Sandi- 
nista mobs. 

In  Noveml)er  of  1983.  the  recently  named 
director  of  the  Salesian  College  of  Masaya 
was  again  expelled. 

In  the  past  weeks,  an  ongoing  campaign 
has  been  mounted  in  the  official  media  to 
discredit  and  insult  the  bishops,  whose  sole 
"crime"  was  to  publish  a  pastoral  letter  in 
which  the  bishops  asked  for  people  to  join 
together,  to  forgive  one  another  and  to 
search  for  an  understanding  through  dia- 
logue. 

CONDITION  or  THE  TRADE  UNIONS 

Independent  worker  organizations  such  as 
the  Central  de  T'abajadores  de  Nicaragua 
(CTN)  and  the  Confederacion  de  Unifica- 
tion Sindacal  (CUS)  continue  to  be  the 
object  of  repression  in  Nicaragua  at  every 


level.  Thus  far  in  1984  there  have  been  con- 
stant complaints  of  repression  by  the  offi- 
cials of  these  organizations.  Grass  roots  ac- 
tivists are  imprisoned  for  a  few  days  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  should  give  up  their 
union  activities.  They  are  harassed  both  in 
the  cities  and  in  the  countryside.  Their 
homes  are  threatened  by  mobs. 

One  of  the  main  concerns  of  the  Perma- 
nent Commission  on  Human  Rights  is  the 
case  of  Carlos  Acevedo  Sirias.  director  of 
the  CTN.  who  was  detained  on  February  10. 
1984.  During  the  fourteen  days  in  which  he 
was  kept  in  the  prisons  of  the  State  Securi- 
ty of  Managua  he  was  subjected  to  torture, 
both  physical  and  psychological,  to  force 
him  to  declare  that  the  national  directors  of 
his  union  were  involved  with  armed  counter- 
revolutionary groups  and  with  members  of 
the  CIA  Before  freeing  him  he  was  forced 
to  sign  a  document  In  which  he  admitted 
that  he  had  tn^-n  well  treated  in  prison. 

Charges  against  union  leaders  brought 
before  the  so-called  Popular  Anti-Somoza 
Tribunals  have  bt>come  commonplace  since 
1983;  these  are  based  on  accusations  of  sus- 
pected counter-revolutionary  activities  and 
are  not  covered  by  the  slightest  judicial 
guarantees,  recently  four  members  of  the 
Drivers'  Union  of  the  Urban  Transport 
System  of  Managua  (SIMOTUR).  which  is 
affiliated  to  CTN.  were  placed  under  the  ju- 
risdiction   of    these    tribunals    after    being 

under  investigation  "  for  six  months.  They 
were  arrested  after  the  trade  union  which 
they  led  had  posted  Wage  Demands  in  front 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labor;  although  this  ca.se 
has  already  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Inter- American  Commi.ssion  on 
Human  Rights,  we  renew  our  request  that 
the  Commission  intercede  with  our  govern- 
ment to  obtain  freedom  for  these  Nicara- 
guan  workers. 

CONDITION  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

Above  all.  this  is  an  especially  delicate 
subject,  becau.se  beneath  the  appearance  of 
democracy  lies  hidden  the  reality  of  Totali- 
tarianism. We  say  the  appearance  of  De- 
mocracy because  in  1983  the  government  ap- 
proved a  Law  on  Political  Parties,  an  Elec- 
tion Law  and  has  announced  the  beginninii 
of  an  Electoral  Campaign  which  will  climax 
in  the  General  Election  in  November  1984. 
However,  the  law  on  political  parties  states 
that  the  goal  of  any  party  must  be  to  con- 
tribute to  what  it  calLs  'achievements  of  the 
Revolutionary  Process  ";  in  fact,  this  means 
that  the  parties  must  fall  in  line  with  the 
ideas  and  positions  of  the  Party  of  the  San- 
dinista Front. 

The  Electoral  Law  does  not  specify  the 
mechanisms  that  guarantee  impartiality  in 
counting  the  votes,  nor  the  essential  condi- 
tions so  that  individuals  can  vote  without 
coercion. 

There  is  talk  of  elections  only  after  the 
people's  right  to  self  determination  has 
been  snatched  away,  in  such  a  way  that 
opinions  or  actions  which  do  not  coincide 
with  the  party  line  are  de.scribed  as  counter- 
revolutionary and  as  such  are  considered 
crimes. 

There  are  numerous  campaigns  to  discred- 
it the  national  leaders  of  the  democratic  po- 
litical parties,  who  are  always  described  as 
"bourgeois."  "reactionary"  and  instru- 
ments of  the  CIA.  " 

The  right  to  hold  public  meetings  has 
been  suspended. 

Middle  echelon  officials  of  the  democratic 
parties  and  leaders  of  the  youth  groups  of 
these  same  parties  are  assailed  and  struck  in 
the  open  street. 


Democratic  political  parties  have  no  direct 
access  to  the  media  as  a  result  of  prior  cen- 
sorship, the  suspension  of  independent  news 
programs  and  television  control  by  the  San- 
dinista Front. 

The  arrest  of  middle  echelon  political 
leaders,  attacks  on  their  homes,  public 
threats  in  official  speeches  and  the  open 
spying  aimed  at  intimidating  them,  make 
the  exercise  of  these  political  rights  an  ex- 
ceptionally risky  affair. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Pact  of  San  Jose  established  that  par- 
ents have  the  right  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren according  to  their  principles  and 
values.  However,  this  right  is  not  recognized 
in  Nicaragua.  Mr.  Sergio  Ramirez,  member 
of  the  Governing  Junta,  clearly  states  this 
in  his  speech:  "There  can  never  be  parallel 
educational  curricula  in  Nicaragua,  whether 
or  not  they  tie  religious,  whether  or  not 
they  are  given  by  the  Episcopal  Conference. 
The  right  to  teach  is  a  scared  right  of  the 
Revolution,  which  cannot  be  renounced  or 
delegated  but  must  t>e  exercised  to  its  ulti- 
mate consequences." 

What  the  Fundamental  Statute  recognizes 
is  the  right  of  parents  to  put  their  children 
in  , non-State  schools.  But  private  schools 
have  no  autonomy  whatsoever.  The  only 
reason  that  they  are  private  is  because  of 
the  tuition  fees. 

Through  elaborate  rules  dictated  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  constant  over- 
sight, the  values,  principles  and  programs  of 
the  government  party  are  imposed,  com- 
pletely obliterating  the  autonomy  of  private 
centers. 

If  parents  have  lost  their  right  to  educate 
their  children  according  to  their  principles 
and  values,  in  the  private  schools,  the  situa- 
tion is  evern  worse  in  the  state  schools:  the 
national  educational  system  has  been  con- 
verted into  the  instrument  of  Marxist-Len- 
inist indoctrination  of  the  Sandinista  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  Students  and  pro- 
fe.ssors  are  obliged  to  follow  certain  guide- 
lines and  to  act  and  behave  as  the  party  di- 
rects. 

FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH 

Since  March  15,  1982  when  the  National 
State  of  Emergency  was  announced,  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  information 
was  suspended  for  Nicaraguans.  Since  that 
time.  21  radio  news  programs  have  remained 
off  the  air.  The  previous  censorship  and 
closing  down  of  radio  stations  went  hand  in 
hand  with  a  series  of  violations  against  free- 
dom of  speech  and  information,  including 
physicial  attacks  on  directors  of  the  media, 
attacks  on  their  homes,  destruction  of  radio 
transmitters  by  suppiosed  pro-government 
fanatics  who  have  never  been  punished  for 
these  criminal  actions. 

The  newspaper.  La  Prensa.  must  present 
its  news  daily  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interi- 
or, where  all  sorts  of  news  items  are  cen- 
sored, even  though  they  may  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  State  of  Emergency  nor  with 
national  .security.  Obviously,  no  news  relat- 
ing to  the  violations  of  human  rights  is  al- 
lowed to  get  through  the  censor. 

On  the  occasion  of  religious  celebrations 
for  Holy  week,  the  station  Radio  Corpora- 
zion.  requested  from  the  Agency  on  Commu- 
nications and  the  Media  permission  to 
transmit  the  events  organized  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  but  it  was  denied. 

The  journalist.  Luis  Manuel  Mora  San- 
chez, President  of  the  Workers'  Union  of 
the  paper.  La  Prensa,  was  detained  on  April 
28  for  having  transmitted  to  a  station  in 
Costa  Rica— of  which  he  is  a  correspond- 
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ent— inforpiation  about  a  protest  made  by 
about  one  hundred  mothers  of  young  men 
against  military  service.  Mora  Sanchez  is 
still  in  the  jails  of  the  State  Security  in  Ma- 
nagua and  officials  of  this  agency  have  indi- 
cated that  he  will  be  tried  in  the  Popular 
Anti-SomOza  Tribunals. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  recall  the  tenth 
recommendation  from  the  report  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  of  June  1981  on  the  condition  of 
Human  Rights  in  Nicaragua,  which  states: 
"To  guarantee  those  organizations  engaged 
in  the  promotion  and  protection  of  human 
rights  complete  autonomy  and  the  freedom 
to  carry  out  their  activities,  as  well  as  the 
safety  anfl  complete  freedom  of  their  direc- 
tors.'" 

Despite  this  recommendation,  employees 
of  the  Nlcaraguart  Permanent  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  have  no  guarantee  that 
they  can  carry  out  their  work,  for  example, 
we  are  not  allowed  to  visit  prisoners.  Even 
worse,  we  are  systematically  prevented  from 
carrying  Out  our  humanitarian  work,  to  the 
degree  that  there  are  instructions  in  the 
various  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interi- 
or not  even  to  accept  our  correspondence, 
including,  ironically,  the  Complaint  Depart- 
ment of  this  Ministry.  Lower  echelon  em- 
ployees ot  our  organization  are  summoned 
to  the  offices  of  State  Security,  to  pressure 
them  into  becoming  informers. 

Gentlemen,  the  state  of  human  rights  in 
Nicaragu*  is  serious,  very  serious  and  cer- 
tainly extreme.  If  reflects  a  deep  and  wide- 
spread pain  for  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  As 
we  explained  in  our  letter  to  the  Presidents 
of  the  Ccntadora  Group,  the  flight  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  families  is  only  the 
internationally  visible  aspect  of  this  great 
pain  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Because  of  this,  the  Nicaraguan  Perma- 
nent Commission  on  Human  Rights  hereby 
requests  that  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  act  urgently  and.  if 
possible,  in  some  exceptional  way  with 
regard  to  Nicaragua.  We  request  that  you 
use  those  means  which  you  deem  most  ap- 
propriate to  speed  up  the  procedures  involv- 
ing those  cases  that  we  have  presented  to 
you,  especially  those  Involving  prisoners  and 
we  request  that  you  send  a  permanent  rep- 
resentative to  Nicaragua  for  some  time,  so 
that  your  Commission  may  remain  informed 
of  the  total  picture  and  that  you  may  act 
rapidly  and  expeditiously.  We  realize  that  it 
would  be  an  extraordinary  measure,  but  we 
believe  that  the  pain  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people  merits  it.  We  willingly  offer  you  our 
offices  to  facilitate  the  work  of  this  dele- 
'  gate. 

A  Spectrum  of  Nicaraguan  Dissent 
(By  David  Asman) 
Managoa,  Nicaragua.— As  I  was  leaving 
the  Sandino  airport  here,  a  seemingly 
crazed  Nicaraguan  grabbed  me  by  the  arm. 
"You  stupid  Americans!"  he  said,  loud 
enough  so  that  a  crowd  of  Nicaraguans 
moved  away  from  us.  suspecting  at  least  an 
awkward  confronUtion.  His  eyes  anxiously 
trained  on  two  Sandinista  guards  nearby, 
the  man  pulled  me  closer.  I  was  unprepared 
for  his  next  comment,  which  he  relayed  in  a 
whisper.  "I  am  not  Sandinista;  I  am  Reagan- 
ite.  Most  of  us  are  Reaganites."  As  he  said 
this,  his  crazed  expression  disappeared  and 
his  face  l>ecame  quite  serious.  Only  then  did 
I  realize  that  his  initial  approach  had  been 
hostile  to  throw  off  any  eavesdroppers.  We 
looked  straight  at  each  other  for  about 
three  seconds  before  he  let  go  of  my  arm 
and  faded  back  into  the  crowd. 


Two  days  earlier,  I  attended  a  Sunday 
Mass  at  Archbishop  Miguel  Obando  y 
Bravo's  parish  church.  Msgr.  Obando  was  in 
Rome  to  meet  with  the  pope,  and  this 
sermon  in  late  April  was  delivered  by  his  as- 
sistant, Bosco  Vivas  Robelo.  The  small 
church  was  packed,  and  I  was  squeezed  be- 
tween a  barefoot  campesino  and  a  well- 
dressed  woman,  "Those  who  now  condemn 
the  church's  leaders,"  said  Msgr.  Vivas,  re- 
ferring to  Sandinista  attacks  on  Church 
leaders,  "should  remember  that  when  the 
bullets  were  flying  in  1978  and  1979,  it  was 
Msgr.  Obando  who  provided  them  with  the 
cloak  of  safety."  At  the  end  of  the  sermon, 
the  parishioners  rose  to  their  feet  and  ap- 
plauded for  a  full  minute,  some  shouting 
"Viva  Obando! " 

OPEN  OPPOSITION  EMERGING 

Except  for  protests  from  a  small  commu- 
nity of  dissidents  such  anti-Sandinista  senti- 
ments were  hard  to  find  in  Managua  during 
a  similar  visit  last  December.  However,  open 
opposition  to  the  Marxist  regime  is  emerg- 
ing, despite  the  fact  that  the  junta  seems 
bent  on  stepping  up  attacks  on  opponents- 
be  they  newsmen,  churchmen,  or  common 
men: 

The  arrest  last  week  of  radio  broadcaster 
Luis  Mora  Sanchez  showed  the  intent  of  the 
government's  new"  press  law.  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  law's  preamble,  demands  that  the 
press  "convert  itself  into  an  agent  of  social 
change."  The  preamble  goes  on  to  state  that 
"the  revolutionary  government  has  the  duty 
to  guarantee  that  the  media  are  not  used  to 
push  back  the  economic,  social  and  political 
conquests  that  the  people  have  achieved  in 
the  new  Nicaragua.  "  La  Prensa.  the  coun- 
try's highly  censored  independent  newspa- 
per, announced  that  the  government's 
Cuban  censors  were  now"  ordering  it  to  put 
In  articles  not  selected  by  the  editors. 

Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Nicaragua 
were  condemned  by  the  government  after 
they  signed  an  Easter  pastoral  letter  calling 
for  dialogue  between  government  leaders 
and  the  Nicaraguans  fighting  them.  Sandi- 
nista junta  leader  Daniel  Ortega  condemned 
the  church  leaders  for  "supportling]  the  ag- 
gressive plans  of  the  American  administra- 
tion against  the  Nicaraguan  people.  "  Such 
language  is  viewed  by  many  here  as  a  prel- 
ude to  arrest. 

Marta  Patricia  Baltodano,  national  coordi- 
nator of  the  Nicaraguan  Permanent  Com- 
mission for  Human  Rights,  has  been  keep- 
ing detailed  accounts  of  individuals  who 
have  disappeared  or  turned  up  dead  after 
publicly  criticizing  Sandinista  policies.  She 
operates  out  of  an  office  repeatedly  at- 
tacked by  Sandinista-directed  mobs. 

"We  were  against  Somoza,  and  our  son 
fought  with  the  Sandinistas,"  says  one 
woman  after  the  service  at  Msgr.  Obando's 
church.  "And  for  what?"  She-  reaches  into 
her  bag  and  pulls  out  a  roll  of  toilet  paper. 
"I  had  to  wait  in  line  for  two  hours  to  get 
this.  Meanwhile  the  comandantes  drive 
around  in  their  BMWs  and  relax  in  their 
beach  houses.  Now  we  have  nine  Somozas 
instead  of  one,  and  we  are  left  to  wait  in  line 
for  a  roll  of  toilet  paper. "  Why  doesn't  she 
leave?  "Where  could  we  go?  We're  not  rich. 
We  have  no  relatives  in  the  States  or  Costa 
Rica.  Besides,  we  worked  for  years  to  buy 
our  house.  Its  all  we  have.  We  can't  leave 
■  what  we  struggled  all  our  lives  to  get. " 

"The  greatest  miscalculation  of  the  FSLN 
[Sandinista  Front  for  the  Liberation  for 
Nicaragua]  leaders,"  says  a  Managuan  busi- 
nessman who  does  contract  work  for  the 
government,  "was  forcing  all  non-Sandinista 
elements  out  of  the  government  too  soon.  If 


they  had  kept  them  in  a  little  longer,  they 
could  blame  the  whole  mess  on  the  non-San- 
dinistas.  Now  everyone  knows  there's  no  one 
to  blame  but  the  FSLN." 

Mario  Rappaccioli.  president  of  the  Nica- 
raguan Democratic  Conservative  Party,  re- 
ports that  virtually  all  vestiges  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  have  been  eliminated  in  Nicara- 
gua, despite  Sandinista  claims  to  a  "mixed 
economy."'  Says  Mr.  Rappaccioli:  "If  the 
Sandinistas  want  to  take  over  a  company 
completely,  they  just  leave  up  the  signpost 
with  the  former  owner's  name.  They  are 
very  conscious  of  appearances  around  here." 
Perhaps  the  most  important  "appearance" 
the  Sandinista  leaders  have  been  trying  to 
maintain  is  that  the  war  with  the  contras  Is 
a  purely  external  affair— a  revolt  orches- 
trated and  directed  by  the  U.S.  government. 
This  is  why  they  reacted  so  vehemently 
against  the  bishops'  pastoral  letter.  While 
deploring  violence  by  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict, the  bishops  emphasized  that  the  prob- 
lem was  an  internal  one  "pitting  Nicaraguan 
against  Nicaraguan.  ...  It  is  dishonest  to 
constantly  blame  internal  aggression  and  vi- 
olence on  foreign  aggression.  It  is  useless  to 
blame  the  evil  past  for  everything  without 
recognizing  the  problems  of  the  present." 

While  few  Nicaraguans  living  in  the  coun- 
try are  willing  to  voice  public  support  for 
the  contras.  Sandinista  attempts  to  portray 
the  rebels  as  a  "force  of  U.S.-inspired  impe- 
rialism "  seem  to  have  backfired.  Reports  of 
U.S.  support  for  the  rebels  have  encouraged 
many  in  Managua  with  the  thought  that 
the  outside  world  is  aware  of  unhappiness 
with  the  Sandinistas. 

At  his  headquarters  in  Teguicigalpa.  Hon- 
duras. FDN  (Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force) 
leader  Adolfo  Calero  Protocarero  claims  his 
force  of  8.000  contras  is  gaining  strength  as 
a  result  of  extreme  dissatisfaction  within 
Nicaragua,  not  because  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  recruitment.  Says  Mr.  Calero: 
"FSLN  policies  are  responsible  for  our  suc- 
cess. All  the  Sandinistas  offer  the  people  is 
the  glory  of  sacrificing  more  for  the  revolu- 
tion. But  the  revolution  has  become  a 
symbol  of  misery.  Every  day  our  job  be- 
comes easier  as  the  Sandinista  army  troops 
lose  more  of  their  will.  They  are  asking 
themselves  what  they  are  fighting  for." 

Mr.  Calero,  who  was  once  jailed  by 
Somoza,  claims  the  FDN  isn't  tied  to  the  old 
dictator's  regime,  although  a  few  of  his 
fighters  and  commanders  are  former  mem- 
bers of  Somoza's  National  Guard.  "Somoza 
is  a  dead  Mafia  chieftain  who  left  no  succes- 
sor," he  says. 

Referring  to  the  ARDE  (Democratic  Rev- 
olutionary Alliance)  rebel  forces  in  southern 
Nicaragua— headed  by  disaffected  Sandi- 
nista leaders  Eden  Pastora  and  Alfonso 
Robelo— Mr.  Calero  adds.  "We  happen  to  be 
supporters  of  the  free  market,  while  Pastora 
and  Robelo  are  socialist-minded.  But  we 
[the  FDN  and  ARDE]  could  both  operate 
within  a  democratic  system  where  the 
people  could  choose  which  system  they  pre- 
ferred. Now  there  is  no  choice  within  Nica- 
ragua." 

ARDE's  Mr.  Robelo.  speaking  at  a  restau- 
rant in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  says,  like  the 
FDN  in  the  north,  supplies  fail  to  keep  up 
with  the  growing  number  of  recruits.  "We 
have  100  new  men  joining  us  a  day,"  he 
claims.  Admitting  that  "some  of  our  money 
probably  comes  from  the  U.S.  government," 
Mr.  Robelo  Is  curious  why  this  should 
bother  anyone.  "I  must  have  had  over  250 
interviews  when  we  were  fighting  against 
Somoza  in  '78  and  '79.  and  not  one  reporter 
asked  us  where  the  money  was  coming  from 
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then.  After  the  revolution.  Daniel  Ortega 
told  me  that  $12  million  came  from  our  Sal 
vadoran  cousins —which  meant  it  came 
from  the  criminal  activities  of  the  Salvador- 
an  guerrillas.  Now  how  is  it  that  U.S.  tax- 
payers' money  is  considered  dirtier  than 
money  that  comes  from  kidnappings  and 
robberies?  " 

Of  more  importance  than  direct  U.S. 
funding  for  ARDE  may  be  the  question  of 
whether  it  will  be  able  to  coordinate  mili- 
tary actions  with  the  forces  of  the  FDN  and 
the  2.000-man  Misurasata  contra  forces, 
composed  of  Nicaraguan  Indians.  <A  report 
in  yesterday's  New  'York  Times  that  ARDE 
has  decided  officially  to  join  forces  with  the 
FDN  was  denied  by  ARDE  official  Alvaro 
Hares.  Contacted  in  Costa  Rica  yesterday. 
Dr.  Hares  said  that  while  negotiations  con- 
tinue between  the  two  rebel  groups,  they 
are  no  closer  to  resolving  their  differences.) 

The  FDN's  Mr  Calero  sees  Eden  Pastora  s 
refusal  to  deal  with  his  group  until  it  fires  a 
few  ex-Somoza  Guardsmen  as  a  large  stum- 
bling block  to  unification.  Says  Mr.  Calero: 
"These  are  not  people  who  participated  in 
atrocities  against  the  people;  we  don't  allow 
those  type  in  our  force.  They  are  good  com- 
manders who  are  effective  fighters  and  mili- 
tary leaders.  " 

Likely  to  complicate  matters  further  was 
the  bombing  on  Wednesday  night  of 
ARDE's  military  command  post  during  a 
news  conference  held  by  Mr.  Pastora.  Five 
people  were  reported  killed,  and  Mr.  Pastora 
himself  received  minor  injuries.  In  a  record- 
ing released  to  the  press  yesterday,  he  .said 
the  extreme  right  and  the  Sandmisla.s 
would  blame  each  other  for  the  blast,  but 
that  he  didn't  yet  know  who  was  responsi- 
ble. 

ENORMOUS  SUPPORT 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  bickering 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Nicaraguan  rebel 
factions,  both  forces  have  enormous  support 
among  the  many  thousands  of  refugees  dis- 
placed by  the  fighting  within  Nicaragua.  In 
one  refugee  camp  outside  the  town  of  Ti- 
laran  in  northwestern  Costa  Rica,  about 
3.000  Nicaraguan  campcsinos  are  united  In 
their  hatred  of  the  Sandinistas  and  their 
support  for  the  contras.  Younger  men  claim 
they  were  threatened  with  death  if  they  re- 
fused to  join  the  Sandinista  army,  and  .some 
show  scars  that  they  claim  were  inflicted  by 
Sandinista  torturers  asking  for  information 
about  contras.  Nearly  all  the  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  30  say  they  fought  with 
ARDE  forces  for  a  time.  One  telltale  sign 
that  many  have  seen  action  can  be  seen  in 
their  footwear:  the  familiar  black  Sandi- 
nista-issue  boots,  stripped  from  dead  Sandi- 
nista soldiers. 

What  the  Nicaraguan  refugees  want  most. 
however,  is  to  see  an  end  to  the  conflict  so 
that  they  can  return  home.  One  toothless 
black  woman  from  the  area  of  Nicaragua 
known  af  Bluefields  says  she  left  her  mother 
and  walked  alone  in  the  jungles  for  eight 
days  to  escape  from  an  area  of  fighting.  Her 
mother  stayed  behind  saying  she  was  born 
in  the  area  and  would  die  there.  Speaking 
the  Caribbean  English  common  to  those 
living  on  Nicaragua's  east  coast,  the  woman 
explained  why  she  believed  the  fighting 
would  stop  soon:  "Them  Sandinista  men 
only  get  fighters  by  threats.  We  fight  back 
with  spirit.  Everyone  here  in  the  camp 
knows  they'd  have  to  kill  us  all  to  kill  our 
spirit." 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  of 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M.  TODAY 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  .called  to 
order   by   the   Presiding   Officer   (Mr. 

LUCAR.) 


Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


I 


BANKRUPTCY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  5174,  which  the  clerk  will 
slate. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  tH.R.  5174)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment ol  United  States  bankruptcy 
judges  under  article  lU  of  the  Constitution, 
to  amend  title  11  of  the  United  Slates  Code 
for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  changes 
In  the  personal  bankruptcy  law.  of  making 
certain  changes  regarding  grain  storage  fa- 
cilities, and  of  clarifying  the  circumstance 
under  which  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments may  be  rejected  In  cases  under  chap- 
ter 11.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending: 

( 1 )  Thurmond  Amendment  No.  3083.  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

1 2)  Packwood  Amendment  No.  3112.  relat- 
ing to  collective-bargaining  agreements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  trying  to  determine  where  we 
are  going  next.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  just  a 
moment? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield  1  minute. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  inquire  of  the  Sena- 
tor if  he  is  preparing  to  speak  as  if  in 
morning  business? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I  am. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  would  be  well  to  provide  a  brief 
period'bf  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business.  We  have 
staff  working  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  clearances  to  take  up  certain  bills. 
If  the  Senator  does  not  object,  I  am 
going  to  provide  for  a  15-minute 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  do  not  object, 
Mr.  President. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  15- 
minute  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  and  that 
Senators  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
for  not  more  than  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  supply- 
ing this  time. 


DAVID  YOUN9 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  a 
young  person  with  great  ideals  and 
ambitions  is  one  of  this  country's  most 
valuable  resources.  It  is  with  great 
regret  that  I  speak  of  the  tragic  death 
of  David  Young,  a  hard  working,  ener- 
getic, and  diligent  senior  at  ChoUa 
High  School  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

David  excelled  in  everything  he  at- 
tempted. He  was  the  bright  light  in 
this  years  graduating  class.  His  ef- 
forts, however,  went  far  beyond  aca- 
demics. I  knew  David  through  his 
work  on  the  Mondale  campaign  in 
Tucson. 

David  was  a  young  man  with  a  keen 
sen.se  of  purpose.  He  dared  to  work  for 
change  within  the  system.  He  was  at 
once  a  doer  and  a  young  man  with  a 
vision.  Those  who  knew  him  were  im- 
pressed with  his  warm  and  .special 
sense  of  humor. 

His  life  was  short,  yet  he  touched 
many  others  and  those  who  knew  him 
were  enriched  by  the  experience. 
David  was  simply  an  inspiring  young 
man.  I  am  honored  to  have  known 
him. 

In  his  memory,  a  memorial  fund  at 
Cholla  High  School  has  been  estab- 
lished in  David  Young's  name.  It  will 
be  used  to  send  a  Cholla  High  School 
student  to  Washington,  D.C.  through 
the  Close-Up  Foundation.  I  know- 
David  would  be  very  proud  and  would 
have  approved. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
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the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  until  3  p.m. 
under  these  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
give  Members  who  may  be  listening  in 
their  offices  a  little  outline  of  where 
we  are,  and  where  we  hope  to  be.  We 
are  trying  to  complete  our  clearances 
to  go  to  the  Indian  affairs  bill  this 
afternoon,  a  resolution  to  make  per- 
manent the  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  we  are  able  to  clear  that  in  a 
few  moments,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
take  that  matter  up,  and  finish  it  this 
afternoon. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr,  President,  that  we 
will  be  able  to  take  up  the  energy- 
water  appropriations  bill  tomorrow 
when  the  Senate  convenes,  and  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  bill  tomorrow— 
but,  in  any  event,  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow  evening— it  is  the  hope 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side  that  we 
will  be  able  to  go  to  the  DOD  authori- 
zation bill- 
First,  of  course,  we  would  have  to  go 
to  the  budget  resolution  which  accom- 
panies that  measure,  I  have  had  exten- 
sive conversations  with  the  minority 
leader  on  that  subject,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that^he  is  not  in  a  position 
to  give  final  clearance  on  an  order  to 
provide  that  DOD  would  be  made 
pending  at  the  close  of  business  tomor- 
row. But  I  wonder  if  the  minority 
leader  could  indicate  to  me  what  he 
thinks  the  prospects  might  be  for 
reaching  DOD  authorization  at  the 
close  of  business  tomorrow,  so  that  it 
would  be  pending  when  we  return  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  clearance 
can  be  given  now  for  proceeding  to  the 
Indian  Affairs  measure.  On  energy 
and  water,  I  will  have  to  continue  to 
explore  that  with  reference  to  the  3- 
day  rule.  The  1-day  rule  problem,  of 
course,  the  majority  leader  can  cure,  if 
he  so  wishes. 

On  the  DOD  measure,  as  of  now,  I 
think  we  would  not  have  a  problem 
laying  that  down  tomorrow  at  the 
close  of  business. 

I  am  not  prepared  today  to  agree  to 
that  request,  if  it  were  made  today.  It 
would  be  possible  tomorrow,  but  I 
cannot  yet  guarantee  that.  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  do  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  minority  leader.  I 
would  think  that,  based  on  that  state- 
ment, we  should  assume,  then,  that  we 
will  attempt  to  lay  down  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  as  the  last  item  of 
business  on  tomorrow  so  that  it  will  be 
before  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished     majority     leader     will 


yield,  it  is  my  understanding,  then, 
that  we  would  dispose  of  the  budget 
waiver  and  lay  down  the  DOD  authori- 
zation bill  and  make  it  the  pending 
business  tomorrow  evening,  by  the 
close  of  business  tomorrow  evening, 
provided  the  proper  clearances  can  be 
in  hand  by  that  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  would  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  on  this  side. 
The  Senator  is  correct,  the  clearances 
have  not  yet  been  completed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  am  opti- 
mistic they  will  be,  based  on  the  state- 
ments earlier  made. 
■  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ask  the  legislative  leader  if  we  can 
come  in  early  on  Thursday  and  put  in 
a  full  day  on  the  DOD  authorization. 
By  that  time  I  am  certain  that  most 
Members  will  have  returned,  although 
some  are  engaged  in  D-Day  ceremonies 
in  Normandy  today  and  tomorrow.  But 
by  that  time,  I  expect  everybody  will 
be  back  and  ready  to  go  to  work.  I 
would  expect  to  get  substantive  work 
done  on  Thursday  and  into  Thursday 
evening,  possibly,  and  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


mous-consent  request  for  that  commit- 
tee to  meet.  I  will  not  put  such  a  re- 
quest at  this  time. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY  AT  10  A.M.,  AND 
FROM  WEDNESDAY  UNTIL 
THURSDAY  AT  9:15  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
at  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today  it  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  tomorrow,  and 
that  at  the  completion  of  its  business 
on  tomorrow  it  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Thursday. 
,  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  object,  let  me  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  we  can  come  in  earlier 
than  that  because  we  will  have  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  on  special  orders. 
Could  we  be  on  the  bill  by  10:30  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yet  consulted  on  the  special  order 
situation  for  Thursday. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  told  that  there 
are  requests  for  three  special  orders 
for  Thursday  morning,  I  will  amend 
the  request  so  the  Senate  will  come  in 
at  9:15  a,m.  on  Thursday  and  10  a.m. 
on  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
also  advised  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  scheduled  to  meet  on  Thurs- 
day morning  at  10  o'clock  for  a 
markup  on  an  important  matter.  I  will 
consult  with  the  minority  leader  on 
whether  or  not  we  can  put  a  unani- 


MAKING  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  A 
PERMANENT  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
serve that  the  principals  of  the  Indian 
Affairs  resolution  are  here.  The  mi- 
nority leader  previously  indicated  he  is 
prepared  for  us  to  go  forward  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  bankruptcy  bill  and  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  523  (S.  Res.  127)  and  that  a 
call  for  regular  order  will  not  take 
down  that  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  just  ar- 
rived in  the  Chamber,  but  I  have  told 
the  majority  leader  that  I  have  an  in- 
terest in  this  and  indicated  I  do  have 
several  amendments.  I  wonder  if  we 
might  have  a  quorum  call  so  I  might 
discuss  this  matter  with  the  majority 
leader  and  get  a  little  better  feel  on 
where  we  might  be  going  on  this. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very,  very  grateful  to  the  majority 
leader  for  having  called  up  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  over- 
night matter.  I  have  been  here  for 
nearly  30  years,  and  for  nearly  30 
years  we  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
proper  attention  paid  to  the  American 
Indian.  All  we  have  is  a  committee 
that  has  to  be  appointed  for  2  years 
and  then  appointed  for  2  more.  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  my  friend 
from  Indiana  would  not  hold  up  this 
opportunity  to  finally  resolve  this 
matter.  I  know  of  no  other  objector 
than  my  friend  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indians  to 
worry  about  in  our  States  and  in  our 
districts  want  to  get  this  resolved.  We 
have  not  paid  proper  attention  to 
these  people  who  were  here  long 
before  we  were  in  nearly  204  years  of 
this  country's  history.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  not  object. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  be  able  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  the  majority  leader, 
if  he  will  put  in  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  first,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  when  the 
majority  leader  puts  his  request  on 
the  DOD  bill,  and  maybe  at  some 
point  having  reference  to  the  pending 
nomination  which  has  been  somewhat 
controversial,  will  it  be  his  intention  to 
insure  that  if  such  requests  are  grant- 
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ed,  the  bankruptcy  bill  will  remain  the 
unfinished  business  in  any  event? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  state  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  a  word  before  the  Chair  puts  the 
resolution  before  the  Senate?  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  has 
indicated,  and  properly  so,  that  he  was 
caught  by  surprise  in  the  sense  that 
while  he  knew  at  some  point  the  lead- 
ership would  try  to  call  this  measure 
up,  he  did  not  realize  it  would  be  done 
this  soon.  I  apologize  to  the  Senator 
for  that.  But  I  believe  he  understands, 
as  we  have  discussed  it  privately,  that 
this  is  a  window  when  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  this.  We  may  not  have 
any  more  windows  for  weeks.  We  will 
be  going  on  the  DOD  authorization, 
which  will  probably  take  2  weeks,  and 
then  the  energy-water  bill,  then  the 
Wilkinson  nomination.  The  authority 
for  this  committee  is  important.       \ 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has  indi- 
cated to  me  that  he  will  not  object  to 
my  request.  I.  in  turn,  will  indicate  to 
him  that  we  will  have  opening  state- 
ments and  general  debate  on  this 
measure  for  the  next  hour  and  20  min- 
utes while  he  can  marshal  his  re 
sources  and  be  prepared  to  go  forward 
with  the  amendments  he  may  offer. 

With  that  explanation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  the  assurance  that  I  have 
given  the  Senator  that  he  will  have 
time  to  get  his  material  together,  I  am 
prepared  for  the  Chair  to  put  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  The  majority  leader 
has  stated  the  request  accurately.  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  what  I  have 
said  and  I  have  told  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, and  others  that  I  would  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  this  bill  being 
brought  up  but  I  do  have  several 
amendments  I  shall  be  offering.  The 
only  thing  I  had  asked  is  that  I  be 
given  2  or  3  days'  or  so  notice  as  to 
when  this  thing  was  going  to  be 
brought  up.  I  was  told  up  here  in  a 
press  conference  that  it  was  going  to 
be  brought  up  and  I  am  going  to  have 
to  go  back  and  rearrange  my  schedule 
to  accommodate  this. 

It  is  not  just  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  it  is  the  whole  commit- 
tee structure.  If  we  could  go  ahead  and 


have  opening  statements  or  such  for 
an  hour  or  so,  I  would  have  time  to  see 
how  I  shall  approach  this. 

I  think  it  would  be  ill  advised  for  the 
Senate  to  authorize  on  a  permanent 
basis  an  additional  committee,  wheth- 
er Indian  Affairs  or  any  other  commit- 
tee. We  have  too  many  committees  as 
it  is.  too  many  sut)committees,  I  have 
heard  too  many  Senators  complain 
about  that. 

That  is  the  objection.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  obstructionist  to  the  leadership's 
desire,  but  I  do  hope  the  Senator  un- 
derstands the  somewhat  sensitive  situ- 
ation the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
being  put  to  at  this  moment.  I  have 
always  been  a  quick  study  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  put  some  things 
off  a  lot,  in  school  and  other  places.  I 
am  willing  to  have  a  cram  session  so  I 
can  be  prepared,  but  I  am  going  to 
have  to  have  some  patience  and  delib- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  leadership, 
to  see  how  this  thing  is  coming  in  a 
very  rapid  fire  way. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  discussion  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  understanding  of 
why  the  leadership  is  asking  this. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  my  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  I  heard  about  this  4 
minutes  ago  or  3.  If  he  feels  unpre- 
pared. I  feel  equally  unprepared,  but 
this  is  something  that  has  been 
around  here  for  a  long,  long  time.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  resolved. 

Would  the  majority  leader  tell  us 
again  what  he  proposes  will  happen? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President:  I 
hope  that  in  a  moment,  the  Chair  will 
grant  the  unanimous-consent  request 
now  pending  and  the  clerk  will  then  go 
forward  to  state  the  resolution  which 
is  Calendar  Order  No.  523.  Then  I 
have  given  a  verbal  or  informal  assur- 
ance to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
until  4:30.  there  will  not  be  a  vote  on 
an  amendment  or  final  disposition  on 
this  measure  so  he  will  have  time  to  go 
back  to  his  office  and  try  to  get  his  af- 
fairs arranged  and  amendments  in 
order. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  a  4:15  ap- 
pointment in  Las  Vegas. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  it  is  in  the  time-honored  tradition 
of  the  Senate  to  blame  those  who  are 
not  present.  We  have  only  the  highest 
regard  and  respect  for  those  of  our 
colleagues  who  are  not  here,  especially 
those  who  are  celebrating  the  D-day 
invasion  on  Omaha  Beach  today,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  only  a  slight  exag- 
geration to  say  that  my  mind  turns 
back  to  that  time  in  1944,  and  at  least 
General  Eisenhower  had  all  his  people 
there  and  was  able  to  go  forward  with 
his  plans.  I  was  even  tempted  to  think 
I  am  having  more  trouble  on  D-day 
than  he  had.  Obviously,  that   is  not 


true,  but  I  certainly  am  In  terms  of  ab- 
sentees. 

That  is  no  reflection  on  those  who 
are  there  and  those  who  are  present, 
but  only  by  way  of  a  minor  venting  of 
my  frustration  at  getting  things  done. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared 
for  the  Chair  to  put  the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  can  the  majority 
leader  assure  me  that  there  will  be  no 
nongermane  amendments  dealing  with 
this  matter  that  would  deal  with  fur- 
ther rule  changes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  problem  with  that.  Let  me  pro- 
pound an  amendment  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  others  will  consider 
it. 

As  well,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  nongermane  amendment  be  in 
order  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  President,  will  the  mi- 
nority leader— he  wants  no  nonger- 
mane amendments  affecting  the  rules? 
I  do  have— there  may  be  some  nonger- 
mane amendments  to  the  bill  itself.  If 
that  is  what  the  unanimous-consent 
request  would  go  to,  then  I  would  be 
in  a  very  unfortunate  position  of 
having  to  object,  because  I  do  prob- 
ably have  some  amendments  that 
technically  would  be  nongermane. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  exactly  sure  how 
this  unanimous  consent  would  work. 

I  might  advise  the  majority  leader 
and  he  can  fashion  this  out  as  he 
always  does.  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  a 
position  of  offering  some  potentially 
nongermane  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  I  have  reference 
to  is  any  amendments  which  would 
effect  changes  in  the  rules  that  are 
not  contemplated  within  this  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  I  am  more  concerned  now  that  the 
minority  leader  brings  that  up.  per- 
haps, than  he  is.  because  I  can  think 
of  all  sorts  of  mischief  that  can  be  per- 
petrated by  amendments  to  this  meas- 
ure if  we  do  not  have  that  nonger- 
mane feature.  I  suppose  we  can  get 
loose  from  it  and  go  to  something  else. 

Let  me  do  this:  I  amend  that  amend- 
ment to  say  that  no  amendment  deal- 
ing with  rules  of  the  Senate,  with  the 
exception  of  those  changes  which  may 
be  embodied  in  the  resolution  as  re- 
ported, will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  would  this  unanimous  con- 
sent then  go  to  dealing  with  other 
committees?  Would  that  get  into  the 
rules  of  the  Senate? 

Let  me  just  tell  the  Senate,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  the  minority  leader 
also,  that  my  concern  about  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  Indian  Affairs  Commit- 
tee as  such.  It  is  the  whole  committee 
structure.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
this  unanimous-consent  request  would 
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propound  as  far  as  the  rules.  I  may 
have  an  amendment  that  would  deal 
with  the  budget  process,  for  example. 
That  gets  into  the  committee. 

I  think  what  this  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  matter  does,  it  really  does 
go  to  the  whole  committee  structure 
that  we  have.  Therefore,  I  do  not  want 
to  agree  to  any  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  would  prohibit  that,  and  I 
think  it  probably  would.  Therefore, 
unless  I  can  be  assured  that  it  would 
not,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
be  constrained  to  object  to  that  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

I  have  just  been  advised  by  the  staff 
that  the  Rules  Committee  says  our 
amendments  are  not  germane.  So 
under  that  situation,  I  apologize,  I 
would  have  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chtir. 


and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1985.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morniiig  business  until  3:30  p.m.  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:08  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  9713.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developtnent.  and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  3:02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr,  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
armounced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  following  bill: 

H.R.  J960.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
public  lands  in  North  Carolina  as  additions 
to  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  following 
bills: 

H.R.  3S78.  An  act  to  establish  the  wilder- 
ness areas  in  Wisconsin;  and 

H.R.  4198.  An  act  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  and  to  desig- 
nate a  national  recreation  area. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currenoe  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  5712.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  5712.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1985,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  5713.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations. 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  5653:  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-502). 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  394:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  2723. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Latior  and  Human  Resources: 

Daniel  F.  Bonner,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sociate Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  confirmed  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  re^d  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2724.  A  bill  to  assure  greater  competi- 
tion for  construction  contracts  to  be  let  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  to  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 

\Jt7rxf>lrc 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2725.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
spect to  payment  rates  for  hospice  care;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DOMENICI,       Mr.       Andrews,       Mr. 


iNOUYE,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Bordick  and 

Mr.  BiNGAMAN): 

S.  2726.  A  bill  to  promote  the  development 
of  Native  American  culture  and  art;  the  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2724.  A  bill  to  assure  greater  com- 
petition for  construction  contracts  to 
be  let  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

COMPETITION  for  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTS 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  assure  increased  competition  for 
construction  contracts  let  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  By  aug- 
menting competition,  this  bill  should 
provide  an  opportunity  to  cut  back  on 
Federal  spending. 

Too  often,  I  believe,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers establishes  its  construction 
contracts  at  a  size  that  allows  only  the 
largest  companies  to  bid  for  them. 
This  is  wrong.  It  is  wasteful.  It  elimi- 
nates the  smaller  firms  from  the  com- 
petitive bidding  process,  and  thus  it  in- 
herently imposes  higher  costs  on  the 
American  taxpayers. 

My  bill  is  brief  and  clear.  It  directs 
the  Corps  to  assure  that  contracts  are 
let  in  a  manner  that  makes  them  avail- 
able to  small  and  medium  sized  firms. 
Further,  the  bill  states  that  the  Corps 
may  no  longer  impose  on  contractors 
recordkeeping  requirements  that 
would  otherwise  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Corps.  Such  a  shift  in  responsi- 
bility has  been  significant.  I  under- 
stand, further  working  to  exclude  the 
smaller  and  medium  sized  firms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2724 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that  it  is  necessary  and  cost- 
effective  to  encourage  as  many  bidders  as 
possible  for  contracts  to  be  let  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  and  that  it  is  therefore  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  direct  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  any  proposal  for  the  construction  of 
a  civil  works  project  in  a  manner  that  as- 
sures, to  the  greatest  extent  reasonable, 
that  no  potential  bidder  shall  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  competing  fairly  for  such  con- 
tract because  of  the  size  of  such  bidder. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  is  further  directed 
not  to  require  that  contractors  on  civil 
works  construction  projects  under  his  direc- 
tion be  required  to  perform  record-keeping 
that  is,  by  law  or  regulations,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary .• 
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By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2725.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  payment  rates  for  hos- 
pice care;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

PAYMENT  RATES  FOR  HOSPICE  CARE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  re- 
garding a  component  of  health  care 
which  should  be  of  concern  to  us  all.  I 
am  referring  to  hospice  care  for  the 
terminally  ill  and,  more  specifically,  to 
the  medicare  reimbursement  rates  es- 
tablished by  the  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration  (HCFA)  for  this 
care. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  in- 
tense suffering  which  accompanies  the 
final  stages  of  cancer  and  many  other 
terminal  illnesses.  And  all  of  us  are  in- 
terested in  preserving  the  quality  of 
life  to  terminal  patients.  Hospice  care 
is  designed  to  alleviate  the  pain  and 
suffering  of  terminal  patients  rather 
than  to  continue  conventional  thera- 
pies, many  of  which  diminish  the 
mental  and  physical  capacity  of  pa- 
tients thereby  depriving  them  of  the 
right  to  die  with  dignity.  Although  a 
relatively  new  concept  in  the  United 
States,  hospice  care  has  provided  a 
much  more  humane  and  less  costly  al- 
ternative to  orthodox  institutional 
care  for  the  terminally  ill.  and  it 
should  be  encouraged. 

In  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  (TEFRA). 
Congress  recognized  the  desirability  of 
hospice  care  as  an  alternative  to  insti- 
tutionalization by  authorizing  reim- 
bursement for  such  services  under 
medicare.  Unfortunately,  the  viability 
of  the  medicare  hospice  benefit  is 
today  in  jeopardy  because  of  the  unre- 
alistic reimbursement  rates  which 
have  been  established  by  HCFA. 
Unless  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
participants  in  the  medicare  hospice 
program.  Congress  will  not  have  an 
adequate  data  base  on  which  to  evalu- 
ate its  effectiveness.  And  unless  we  es- 
tablish reasonable  reimbursement 
rates,  we  will  not  be  able  to  attract 
sufficient  participants  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative sample.  This  is  our  dilemma 
as  well  as  our  challenge. 

An  alarming  number  of  hospices  are 
choosing  not  to  participate  in  medi- 
care because,  quite  simply.  HCFA's  re- 
imbursement rates  do  not  begin  to 
cover  their  costs.  As  of  May  23,  1984 
only  81  hospices,  out  of  approximately 
1.500  nationwide,  have  been  certified 
by  HCFA  for  medicare  reimbursement. 
Another  21  hospices  are  currently  in 
the  final  stages  of  the  certification  ap- 
proval process.  Simple  arithmetic  tells 
us  that  less  than  100  hospices  may 
elect  to  participate  in  the  program.  To 
compound  the  problem,  some  hospices 
that  have  been  certified  are  not  apply- 
ing for  reimbursement  because  it  is 
not  financially  feasible  for  them  to  do 


so.  One  of  those  certified,  but  nonpar- 
ticipating.  hospices  is  located  in  my 
home  State  of  Arizona. 

The  cost  of  medicare  is  escalating  at 
a  dramatic  rate.  If  we  hope  to  preserve 
this  vital  health  care  program  for 
future  generations  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens, then  we  must  find  more  cost  effi- 
cient alternatives  to  traditional  care. 
Hospice  care  is  one  of  those  alterna- 
tives and  we  must  give  this  program  a 
chance  to  succeed. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
would  raise  the  medicare  daily  reim- 
bursement rates  for  hospice  care  to 
the  levels  originally  proposed  by 
HCFA  in  August  1983.  Unfortunately, 
due  to  pressure  from  OMB.  those  rates 
were  subsequently  revised  downward 
and  published  on  December  16.  1983. 
These  reimbursement  rates  are  unreal- 
istic and  have  discouraged  participa- 
tion in  the  medicare  hospice  program. 

HCFA  justified  the  lower  reimburse- 
ment rates  by  relying  on  data  accumu- 
lated from  the  26  HCFA  hospice  dem- 
onstration projects.  These  projects  do 
not  provide  an  accurate  measure  of 
costs  since  the  range  of  services  pro- 
vided under  the  demonstrations  was 
not  as  extensive  as  is  required  under 
existing  law  and  regulations.  In  addi- 
tion, the  demonstration  projects  were, 
in  general,  much  larger  than  the  vast 
majority  of  hospices  which  resulted  in 
economies  which  cannot  be  realized  in 
the  typical,  smaller  hospice. 

The  following  is  a  chart  of  the  com- 
parison of  the  medicare  reimburse- 
ment for  hospice  care  as  originally 
proposed  by  HCFA.  as  revised  by 
HCFA  m  December  1983.  and  as  pro- 
posed in  the  pending  bill. 
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The  rate  increases  I  am  proposing  in 
this  legislation  are  modest,  but  they 
are  essential  to  have  a  successful  hos- 
pice program  under  medicare.  In  addi- 
tion, they  will  result  in  long-term  sav- 
ings for  the  medicare  program.  At  a 
time  when  traditional  hospital  costs 
are  escalating  at  wholly  unacceptable 
rates,  we  ought  to  be  encouraging  pro- 
grams which  provide  a  cost  effective 
alternative  to  conventional  institution- 
al care.  The  hospice  program  meets 
that  standard. 

Ironically.  HCFAs  own  study  pro- 
vides evidence  that  an  increasing  por- 
tion of  the  medicare  dollar  is  being 
spent  for  intensive  hospital  care  in  the 
last  year  of  life.  According  to  the 
study,  almost  half  the  cost  of  that 
care  occurs  within  the  last  60  days  of 
life,  with  costs  for  cancer  patients 
higher  than  all  other  diagnostic  cate- 
gories. Thus,  according  to  the  study, 
hospice  care  could  potentially  impact 
on  a  large  amount  of  costs."  If  this 


data  is  reliable,  and  I  assume  it  is, 
then  let  us  give  the  hospice  program  a 
chance  to  realize  medicare  savings 
while,  at  the  same  time,  providing  a 
more  humane  approach  to  the  care  of 
the  terminally  ill.  We  can  do  so  by  es- 
tablishing more  reasonable  medicare 
reimbursement  rates  and  I  urge  your 
support  for  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2725 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
.section  1814(i)(l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
i.s  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(i )(!)".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

•(B)  In  establishing  rates  of  payment  for 
hospice  care  under  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Secretary  shall  not  establish  a  rate  of  pay- 
ment which  is  less  than— 

■'<i)  $53.17  per  day  for  routine  home  care, 

••(it)  $358.67  per  day  for  continuous  home 
care. 

•(ill)  $61.65  per  day  for  inpatient  respite 
care,  and 

■■(iv)  $271  per  day  for  general  inpatient 
care. 

■(C)  The  Secretary  shall  not  less  often 
than  annually  review  and.  as  appropriate, 
increase  the  payment  rates  established 
under  this  paragraph,  and  report  to  Con- 
gress periodically  on  such  review  and  such 
adjustments  and  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
rates  under  this  paragraph  in  ensuring  par- 
ticipation by  an  adequate  number  of  hospice 
programs  under  this  title.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  hospice  care  provided  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself. 
Mr.   DoMENici.   Mr.   Andrews. 
Mr.    Inouye.    Mr.    DeConcini. 
Mr.    GoLDWATER.    Mr.    Matsu- 
NACA.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy.    Mr.     BuRDicK,    and    Mr. 
Bingaman): 
S.  2726.  A  bill  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment  of   Native   American   culture 
and  art;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  CULTURE  AND  ART 
DEVELOMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  97th  Congress,  I  introduced 
S.  792,  a  bill  for  the  preservation  and 
development  of  Native  American  art 
and  culture.  After  extensive  hearings, 
the  bill  was  reported  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  April 
29,  1982,  and  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
May  10,  1982.  Unfortunately  the 
House  did  not  act  on  the  bill  during 
the  last  Congress.  In  the  interim  Sena- 
tor Domenici  and  I  have  worked  close- 
ly with  numerous  groups  and  individ- 
uals with  a  deep  interest  in  this  legis- 
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lation  which  has  allowed  us  to  clarify 
a  number  of  issues  in  the  bill. 

Today  we  are  Introducing  another 
version  of  the  Native  American  art 
and  culture  bill  which  incorporates 
many  of  these  suggestions.  This  legis- 
lation Will  provide  Federal  support  for 
Indian  art  and  culture.  While  the  ar- 
tistic and  cultural  heritage  of  the 
United  States  has  had  numerous  influ- 
ences, the  only  genuinely  native  herit- 
age derives  from  the  Indian  people, 
Unfortunately,  without  impetus  from 
the  Federal  Government,  there  is  a 
clear  danger  not  only  that  much  of 
our  existing  Indian  art  and  culture 
will  be  lost  to  future  generations  but 
continuing  artistic  expression  will  be 
stymied. 

The  unique  aspects  of  American 
Indian  art  and  culture  must  be  pre- 
served and  fostered  by  a  sensitive  and 
concerned  approach  both  to  the  his- 
torical and  ongoing  contributions  of 
native  Americans.  Current  Federal  ini- 
tiatives in  this  area  are  fragmented 
and  inadequate. 

This  bill  would  establish  an  Institute 
of  Native  American  Culture  and  Arts 
Development  directed  by  a  board  of 
trustees,  a  majority  of  which  will  be 
Indians.  The  primary  functions  of  the 
Institute  will  be  to  provide  the  schol- 
arly study  of,  and  the  instruction  in, 
the  arts  to  culture  of  native  Americans 
and  to  establish  programs  which  cul- 
minate in  the  awarding  of  degrees  in 
various  fields  of  native  American  art 
and  culture. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  In- 
stitute's programs  would  be  designed 
to  complement  existing  tribal  pro- 
grams for  the  advancement  of  native 
American  art  and  culture.  The  Insti- 
tute would  pay  a  crucial  role  in  coordi- 
nating efforts  to  preserve,  support,  re- 
vitalize, and  develop  evolving  forms  of 
native  American  art  and  culture. 

The  Institute  will  have  authority  to 
create  a  Center  for  Culture  and  Art 
Studies  and  a  Center  for  Research  and 
Cultural  Exchange  and  will  incorpo- 
rate the  functions  of  the  existing  In- 
stitute of  American  Indian  Arts. 

The  establishment  of  an  institute 
encompassing  the  art  and  culture  of 
Indian  people  is  not  a  new  concept 
but,  I  believe,  it  is  one  whose  time  has 
come.  The  Senate  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Education  in  its  1969 
report,  "Indian  Education:  A  National 
Tragedy— A  National  Challenge,"  rec- 
ommended the  creation  of  such  an  in- 
stitute and  emphasized  that— 

The  information  such  as  an  Institute 
could  disseminate,  as  well  as  the  research 
which  It  would  conduct,  would  greatly  in- 
crease public  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  American  Indian  (Senate  Report  91- 
501.  p.  126). 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the 
Senate  received  that  recommendation. 
With  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  the 
Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  this  proposal. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2726 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Native  American 
Culture  and  Art  Development  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  Native  American  art  and  culture  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  artistic  and  cul- 
tural richness  of  the  Nation: 

(2)  Native  American  art  and  culture  occu- 
pies a  unique  position  in  American  history 
as  being  our  only  native  art  form  and  cul- 
tural heritage: 

(3)  the  enhancement  and  preservation  of 
this  Nation's  native  art  and  culture  has  a 
fundamental  influence  on  the  American 
people: 

(4)  although  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  Native  American  arts  and  crafts  are 
primarily  a  matter  for  private,  local,  and 
Native  American  initiative,  it  is  also  an  ap- 
propriate matter  of  concern  to  the  Federal 
Government: 

(5)  it  is  appropriate  and  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  support  research 
and  scholarship  in  Native  American  art  and 
culture  and  to  complement  programs  for 
the  advancement  of  Native  American  art 
and  culture  by  tribal,  private,  and  public 
agencies  and  organizations: 

(6)  current  Federal  initiatives  in  the  area 
of  Native  American  art  and  culture  are  frag- 
mented and  inadequate:  and 

(7)  in  order  to  coordinate  the  Federal 
Government's  effort  to  preserve,  support, 
revitalize,  and  disseminate  Native  American 
art  and  culture,  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a 
national  Institute  of  Native  American  Cul- 
ture and  Arts  Development. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Native  American  art  and 
culture"  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the 
traditional  and  contemporary  expressions  of 
Native  American  language,  history,  visual 
and  performing  arts,  and  crafts. 

(2)  The  term  "Institute"  means  the  Insti- 
tute of  Native  American  Culture  and  Arts 
Development  established  by  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "Native  American"  means 
any  person  who  is  a  member  of  an  Indian 
tribe  or  is  a  Native  Hawaiian. 

(4)  The  term  "Indian  tribe  "  means  any 
tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  organized 
group  or  community  of  Indians,  including 
any  Alaska  Native  village  (as  defined  in,  or 
established  pursuant  to,  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act),  which  is  recognized 
as  eligible  for  special  programs  and  services 
provided  by  the  United  States  to  Indians  be- 
cause of  their  status  as  Indians. 

(5)  The  term  "Native  Hawaiian"  means 
any  descendant  of  a  person  who.  prior  to 
1778,  was  a  native  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary "  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(7)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Trustees  established  under  section  5. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INSTITUTE 

Sec  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
corporation  to  be  known  as  the  "Institute  of 
Native  American  Culture  and  Arts  Develop- 
ment", which  shall  be  under  the  direction 


and  control  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  estab- 
lished under  section  5. 

(b)  The  corporation  established  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  have  succession  until 
dissolved  by  Act  of  Co..gress.  Only  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  authority  to  revise  or 
amend  the  charter  of  such  corporation. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
18  members  as  follows: 

(1)  twelve  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  from 
among  individuals  from  private  life  who  are 
Native  Americans  widely  recognized  in  the 
field  of  Native  American  art  and  culture; 

(2)  three  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and 

(3)  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(b)  In  making  appointments  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(1),  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall— 

(1)  consult  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
various  organizations  of  Native  Americans: 
and 

(2)  give  due  consideration  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  individuals  who  will  provide  appro- 
priate regional  and  tribal  representation  on 
the  Board. 

(c)(1)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
of  the  Board  appointed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  shall  be  six  years,  except  that  of 
such  members  first  appointed,  four  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years,  four  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  four  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  as  designated  by  the  President  as 
of  the  time  of  appointment.  Any  member  of 
the  Board  appointed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1)  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  to  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term.  No  member  of 
the  Board  appointed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  in  excess  of 
two  consecutive  terms,  but  may  continue  to 
serve  until  his  successor  is  appointed. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  each  Member  of 
Congress  appointed  to  the  Board  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
congressional  term  of  office  which  such 
Member  holds  at  the  time  of  such  appoint- 
ment. 

(d)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  designate  the  initial  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Board  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)(1).  Such  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  so  designated  shall  serve  for 
twelve  calendar  months.  The  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  shall  thereafter  be  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  Board  appointed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  and  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  two  years.  In  the  case  of  a  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by 
the  members  of  the  Board  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)(1)  and  the  member  fill- 
ing such  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  unexpired  term. 

(e)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
bylaws  of  the  Institute,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(f)  The  Board  is  authorized— 

(1)  to  formulate  the  policy  of  the  Insti- 
tute; 
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(2)  to  direct  the  management  of  the  Insti- 
tute; and 

(3)  to  make  such  bylaws  and  rules  as  it 
deems  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
its  functions  under  this  Act.  including  the 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Board, 

(g)  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  pur- 
suant to  sutuection  (ax  1 1  shall,  for  each  day 
they  are  engaged  m  the  performance  of  the 
duties  under  this  Act.  receive  comp<-n.sation 
at  the  rate  of  $125  per  day.  including  travel- 
time.  All  members  of  the  Board,  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses  (including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence), as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  m 
Government  service  emploved  intermittent- 
ly. 

president:  employees 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Board  shall  appoint  a 
President  of  the  Institute.  The  President  of 
the  Institute  shall  serve  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Institulf.  Subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Board  and  thi'  general  su 
pervision  of  the  Chairman,  the  President  of 
the  Institute  shall  have  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  poliries  and  functions 
of  the  institute,  and  shall  have  authority 
over  all  personnel  and  activities  of  the  Insti 
tute. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  Institute  shall  be 
compensated  at  an  annual  rate  not  to 
exceed  that  prescribed  for  GS  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

(C>  The  President  of  the  Institute,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  shall  have  the 
authority  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion and  duties  of  such  officers  and  employ- 
ees as  may  l)e  necessary  for  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  Institute.  Such  appoint- 
ments and  compen.sation  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  provi.?ions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint 
ments  in  the  competitive  .service,  and  chap 
ler  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code 

general  powers  of  the  institute 

Sec  7.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Institute  shall  have  the  power, 
consistent  with  the  provisions  ol  this  Act 

(1)  to  adopt  and  alter  a  corporate  seal. 
which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(2)  to  make  agreements  and  contracts 
with  persons.  Indian  tribes,  and  private  or 
governmental  entities  and  to  make  pay- 
ments or  advance  payments  under  such 
agreements  or  contracts  without  regard  to 
section  3324  of  title  31.  United  States  Code; 

(3)  to  sue  and  he  sued  in  its  corporate 
name  and  to  complain  and  defend  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

(4)  to  represent  itself,  or  to  contract  for 
representation,  in  all  judicial,  legal,  and 
other  proceedings: 

(5)  with  the  approval  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned, to  make  use  of  services,  facilities, 
and  property  of  any  board,  commission,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  executive 
agency  or  department  of  the  executive 
branch  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  to  pay  for  such  use  (such  payments 
to  be  credited  to  the  applicable  appropria- 
tion that  incurred  the  expense); 

(6)  to  use  the  United  States  mails  on  the 
sfijne  terms  and  conditions  as  the  executive 
departments  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; 

(7)  to  obtain  insurance  or  make  other  pro- 
visions against  losses; 

(8)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with   the  provi- 


sions of  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services 
of  voluntary  and  noncompensated  f>er.sonnel 
and  reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code; 

(9)  to  solicit,  accept,  and  dispose  of  gifts, 
bequests,  devi.ses  of  money,  securities,  and 
other  properties  of  whatever  character,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Institute; 

(10)  to  receive  grants  from,  and  enter  into 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  with. 
Federal.  Stale,  or  local  governments,  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  In- 
stitutions, and  Individuals: 

illi  to  acquire,  hold,  maintain,  use.  oper- 
ate, and  dispose  of  such  real  property.  In- 
cluding improvements  thereon,  personal 
property,  equipment,  and  other  items,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

1 12 1  to  use  any  funds  of  property  received 
by  the  Institute  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
thus  Act:  and 

(13 1  to  exerci.se  all  other  law  fill  powers 
necessarily  or  reasonably  related  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Institute  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
exerci.se  of  the  powers,  purpo.ses.  functions, 
duties,  and  authorized  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

functions  of  the  institute 
Sec    8.  (ai  Ttie  primary  functions  of  the 
Institute  shall  be 

(1)  to  provide  .scholarly  study  of.  and  in- 
struction in.  the  arts  and  culture  of  Native 
Americans,  and 

(2)  to  establish  programs  which  culminate 
in  the  awarding  of  degrees  in  the  various 
fields  of  Natuf  American  art  and  culture. 

(bi  There  shall  be  established  within  the 
Institute— 

<1»  a  Center  for  Culture  and  Art  Studies 
to  be  administered  by  a  director  (appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Institute,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board),  which  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  Departments  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Visual  Arts.  Performing  Arts. 
Language.  Literature,  and  Mu.seology;  and 

i2i  a  Center  for  Research  and  Cultural 
Exchange,  administered  by  a  director  (ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Institute, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board),  which 
shall  include- 

lAi  a  mu.seum  of  Native  American  arts. 

(Bi  a  learning  resources  center. 

iC)  programs  of  institutional  support  and 
development. 

(D)  re.search  programs. 

(E)  fellowship  programs, 

(F)  .seminars. 
iG)  publications. 

<H)  .scholar  m-residence  and  artisl-in-resi- 
dence  programs,  and 

(I)  inter-instltutional  programs  of  coop- 
eration at  national  and  international  levels. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  crtiters  and  pro- 
grams described  in  sub.section  ♦b),  the  Insti- 
tute shall  develop  such  programs  and  cen- 
ters as  the  Board  determines  are  neces.sary 
to— 

(1)  foster  research  and  scholarship  in 
Native  American  art  and  culture  through  — 

(A)  resident  programs. 

(B)  coop)erative  programs,  and 

(C)  grant  programs: 

(2)  complement  existing  tribal  programs 
for  the  advancement  of  Native  American  art 
and  culture:  and 

(3)  coordinate  efforts  to  preserve,  support, 
revitalize  and  develop  evolving  forms  of 
Native  American  art  and  culture. 


NONPROriT  AND  NONPOLITICAL  NATURE  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Institutfe  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  (}f  stock,  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets  of  the 
Institute  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  di- 
rector, officer,  employee,  or  any  other  indi- 
vidual except  as  salary  or  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  services. 

(c)  The  Institute  may  not  contribute  to.  or 
otherwise  support,  any  political  party  or 
candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

TAX  STATUS 

Sec.  10.  The  Institute  and  the  franchise, 
capital,  reserves,  income,  and  property  of 
the  Institute  shall  be  exempt  from  all  tax- 
ation now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  county,  mu- 
nicipality. Indian  tribe,  or  local  taxing  au- 
thority. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 

Sec  11.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Institute,  and  the  Institute  shall  per- 
form, the  functions  of  the  Institute  of 
American  Indian  Arts  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1962. 

<b)(l)  All  personnel,  liabilities,  contracts, 
personal  properly,  and  records  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  lo  be  employed,  held, 
or  used  primarily  in  connection  with  any 
function  transferred  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  are  transferred  to  the  Institute. 

i2i  Personnel  engaged  in  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  transfer  of  functions, 
except  that  such  transfer  shall  be  without 
reduction  in  classification  or  compensation 
for  one  year  after  such  transfer. 

(c)  All  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  trans- 
ferred to  the  Institute  by  this  Act  shall,  in- 
.sofar  as  such  laws  and  regulations  are  appli- 
cable, remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  With 
respect  to  .such  transfers,  reference  in  any 
other  Federal  law  to  the  Institute  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  Arts,  or  any  officer  so  trans- 
ferred in  connection  therewith,  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  Institute. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  12.  The  President  of  the  Institute 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Board  concerning  the 
status  of  the  Institute  during  the  twelve  cal- 
endar months  preceding  the  date  of  the 
report.  Such  report  shall  include,  among 
other  mailers,  a  detailed  statement  of  all 
private  and  public  funds,  gifts,  and  other 
items  of  a  monetary  value  received  by  the 
Institute  during  such  twelve-month  period 
and  the  disposition  thereof  as  well  as  any 
recommendations  for  improving  the  Insti- 
tute. 

HEADQUARTERS 

Sec  13.  The  site  of  the  Institute  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  Arts,  at  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico, 
shall  be  maintained  as  the  location  for  the 
Institute  of  Native  American  Culture  and 
Arts  Development.  To  facilitate  this  action 
and  the  continuity  of  programs  being  pro- 
vided at  the  Institute  of  American  Indian 
Arts,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  such  exchangesi^br  transfers  of 
lands  and  such  other  assistance  as  may  be 
required. 

APPLICATION  WITH  OTHER  ACTS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Institute  shall  comply 
with  the  provisions  of— 
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<1)  Public  Law  95-341  (42  U.S.C.  1996), 
popularly  known  as  the  American  Indian 
Religious  Freedom  Act, 

(2)  the  Archeological  Resources  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1979  (16  U,S.C.  470aa,  et  seq.). 
and 

(3)  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  470,  et  seq.). 

(b)  All  Federal  criminal  laws  relating  to 
larceny,  embezzlement,  or  conversion  of  the 
funds  or  property  of  the  United  States  shall 
apply  to  the  funds  and  property  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  15.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act— 

( 1)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1985.  the  sum  of  $4,000,000.  and 

(2)  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such 
sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
purposes.* 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.'  President. 
Senator  Melcher  and  I  have  worked 
on  this  legislation  together  since  our 
hearing  in  Santa  Pe.  N.  Mex.,  in  April 
1980.  We  have  learned  a  lot  about  the 
feelings  and  attitudes  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  and  the  Navajo  Nation  in  the 
Southwest. 

Art  and  culture  are  inseparable  from 
the  daily  lives  and  religion  of  the 
Indian  people  of  New  Mexico.  In  earli- 
er hearings  we  heard  quite  strongly 
from  the  Pueblo  leadership  on  their 
feelings  of  privacy  as  related  to  any 
national  institute.  Delfin  J.  Lovato, 
chairman  of  the  All  Indian  Pueblo 
Council,  told  us  in  July  1981.  that 
"teaching  of  Indian  rituals,  Indian 
dances,  and  Indian  songs  as  part  of  the 
institute's  functions  •  •  •  is  very  of- 
fensive to  Pueblo  communities."  "The 
Pueblo  leadership,"  he  continued, 
•and  the  Pueblo  community  strongly 
feel  that  part  of  our  culture,  tradi- 
tions, and  heritage  belongs  to  the 
Pueblo  people  alone.  We  do  not  want 
our  dances  or  our  songs  being  taught, 
copied,  or  in  any  way  practiced  in  any 
national  institute."  To  the  Pueblo 
people,  art  and  religion  are  very  close- 
ly related. 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  we 
have  modified  our  legislation  so  that 
we  create  a  national  institute  to  teach 
quality  art  and  culture  skills  and  to 
serve  as  a  center  for  scholarship  and 
research  without  infringing  on  the 
freedoms  of  Indian  people  to  carry  on 
their  own  traditions.  Our  focus,  as 
stated  in  section  8  of  the  bill,  is  to  "co- 
ordinate efforts  to  preserve,  support, 
revitalize  and  develop  evolving  forms 
of  Native  American  art  and  culture." 
This  Institute  will  not  teach  or  at- 
tempt to  carry  forward  specific  Pueblo 
or  tribal  customs  or  religions.  Rather. 
it  will  enhance  student  skills  in  ex- 
pressing attributes  of  Indian  art  and 
culture  appropriate  to  such  a  national 
institute. 

Our  several  cosponsors  believe.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  truly  enhancing 
the  proper  Federal  role  in  preserving 
native  American  art  and  culture  in  a 
manner  that  is  tasteful  and  fully  re- 


spectful of  local  customs  and  tradi- 
tions. We  are  taking  the  currently 
fragmented  pieces  of  the  Federal 
effort  and  forging  a  new  tax  exempt, 
federally  chartered  and  supported  in- 
stitute that  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
whims  of  bureaucratic  control.  We  are 
encouraging  private  donations  and 
support  under  the  stewardship  of  an 
18-member  board  of  trustees,  a  majori- 
ty of  whom  will  be  Indians.  We  also 
specify  that  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex..  will  be 
the  site  of  the  Institute  for  Native 
American  Culture  and  Arts  Develop- 
ment. All  functions  of  the  existing  In- 
stitute for  American  Indian  Arts  will 
be  incorporated  into  the  new  Institute 
for  Native  American  Culture  and  Arts 
Development. 

This  legislation  is  vital  to  the  future 
development  of  a  national  effort  to 
promote  Indian  art  education  and 
scholarship  in  a  manner  that  can  at- 
tract private  support  and  tap  the  spe- 
cial talents  and  resources  of  the 
Indian  people  of  this  Nation.  The  suc- 
cess stories  of  the  current  Institute  for 
American  Indian  Art  generate  a  belief 
that  by  removing  the  unnecessary  bar- 
riers, we  will  be  promoting  Indian  self- 
determination  and  self-education  at  a 
high  level  of  quality.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  2031 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2031.  a  bill  relating  to  the  residence 
of  the  Amercian  Ambassador  to  Israel. 

S.  2380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2380,  a  bill  to  reduce  unfair  prac- 
tices and  provide  for  orderly  trade  in 
certain  carbon,  alloy,  and  stainless 
steel  mill  products,  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2636 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2636.  a  bill  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  notify  State  and  local  governments 
and  agencies  thereof  prior  to  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  real  property. 

S.  2650 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2650,  a  bill  to  enable 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission to  protect  the  public  by  order- 
ing notice  and  repair,  replacement  or 
refund  of  certain  toys  or  articles  in- 
tended for  use  by  children  if  such  toys 


or  articles  create  a  substantial  risk  of 
injury  to  children. 

S.  2719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2719.  a  bill  to  amend  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  withhold  a 
percentage  of  the  apportionment  of 
certain  Federal-aid  highway  funds  to 
be  made  to  any  State  which  does  not 
establish  a  minimum  drinking  age  of 
21  years. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus).  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  240,  a  joint  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  Rome. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
253.  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate 
September  16.  1984.  as  "Ethnic  Ameri- 
can Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  270.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  July  1  through 
July  8.  1984.  as  "National  Duck  Stamp 
Week"  and  1984  as  the  "Golden  Anni- 
versary Year  of  the  Duck  Stamp." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  272 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Nickles),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 272.  a  joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  anniversaries  of  the  Warsaw  Up- 
rising and  the  Polish  resistance  to  the 
invasion  of  Poland  during  World  War 
II. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  287,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  January  27. 
1985,  as  "National  Jerome  Kern  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  298 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 298.  a  joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  month  of  July  1984  as  "National 
Ice  Cream  Month"  and  July  15.  1984. 
as  "National  Ice  Cream  Day." 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen),  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
99.  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  Federal 
bank  regulatory  agencies  should  re- 
Quire  their  examiners  to  exercise  cau- 
tion and  restraint  in  adversely  classify- 
ing loans  made  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  has  scheduled  a  full  com- 
mittee markup  on  S.  1300.  S  2646.  and 
H.R.  3050,  legislation  to  amend  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, June  7.  1984,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
328-A  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  please  con- 
tact the  Agriculture  Committee  staff 
at  224-0014  or  224-0017. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  2  p.m., 
to  hold  a  business  meeting  to  consider 
resolutions  and  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AR 
THRITIS  AND  MUSCULOSKELE- 
TAL AND  SKIN  DISEASES 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senate  has 
acted  on  S.  540,  a  bill  I  introduced  to 
create  a  separate  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin  Diseases.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  coauthors  of  the  bill.  Sena- 
tor Hatch,  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  and 
Senator  Cranston,  who  authored  the 
Arthritis  Act  of  1974,  for  their  special 
assistance  and  work  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  I  also  would  like  to  single 
out  my  friend  frpm  Idaho,  Senator 
Symms,  who  has  done  everything  he 
possibly  could  to  promote  the  bill.  In 
all.  I  believe  47  Senators  have  joined 
as  sponsors  of  S.  540,  and  I  ask  that  a 
complete  list  of  the  sponsors  may 
appear  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  S.  540  would  create 
within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  a  separate  Institute  to  attack 
the  many   disorders  which   are  clus- 


tered together  under  the  name  of  ar- 
thritis. The  research  community  be- 
lieves, and  I  agree,  that  a  separate  In- 
stitute will  place  a  higher  priority  on 
efforts  to  combat  arthritis-related  dis- 
eases than  any  Institute  can  do  which 
hats  to  divide  its  attention  among  10  or 
12  different  disease  areas.  This  is  the 
defect  in  the  present  Institute.  Even 
though  arthritis  appears  in  its  name, 
the  existing  National  Institute  actual- 
ly devotes  far  more  attention  and  fi- 
nancial support  to  other  disease 
groups,  such  as  kidney  and  diabetes  re- 
search, than  it  does  to  arthritis. 

Over  37  million  Americans  suffer 
from  some  form  of  arthritis  and  the 
number  grows  by  a  million  persons 
every  year.  Many  forms  of  these  dis- 
eases are  chronic  and  disabling.  How- 
ever, there  is  realistic  hope  of  some 
help  for  those  of  us  who  have  or  will 
have  experienced  arthritis.  Experts  in 
the  scientific  community  believe  that 
concentrated  research  efforts  will  lead 
to  major  breakthroughs  in  the  preven- 
tion, treatment  and  potential  cure  of 
these  diseases. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  growth 
in  medicare  hospitalization  costs  can 
be  traced  to  arthritis.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  rising  expense  of  workers'  com- 
pensation payments.  When  we  consid- 
er the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
medical  expenses  and  lost  earnings 
that  can  be  traced  directly  to  arthritis 
and  when  we  take  account  of  the 
human  cost  of  pain  and  immobility 
caused  by  arthritis,  we  can  see  that 
the  creation  of  a  new  Institute  is  not 
only  justifiable,  it  will  result  in  great 
savings  to  Government  health  and  dis- 
ability programs  and  improved  worker 
performance. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  all  of  my  col- 
leagues for  joining  with  us  in  passing 
the  bill  favorably  and  transferring  ar- 
thritis to  a  separate  Institute  where 
something  worthwhile  can  be  accom- 
plished. 
The  list  of  cosponsors  follows: 
Sponsors  of  S.  540.  Arthritis  Institute 
Senators    Goldwatpr,    Cranston.    Hatch. 
Symms.    DeConcini.    Burdick,    Bidcn. 
Pell.   Simpson,   Sarbanes.    Humphrt-y, 
Nunn,  Rudman,  Inouye.  Jackson. 
Senators    Hatfield.    Melzenbaum.    Mfl- 
cher.  Holllngs.  Benl.sen.  Kaslen,  Ran- 
dolph.  Dixon,    Dodd.   Glenn,    Huddle 
ston.      Johnston.      Pryor,      Gra-ssley. 
Helms. 
Senators   Hart.   Byrd.   Hawkins.   Lugar. 
Jepsen.  Mat.sunai^a.  Heinz.  MattinKly. 
Andrews,        Roth.        Levin,        Percy. 
DAmato.    Specter.    Garn.    Dole,    and 
Bumpers.* 


CARDINAL  SIN:  THE  MEMORY 
OF  BENIGNO  AQUINO 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  over  9  months  since  a  friend 
of  many  in  this  Chamber,  a  lifelong 
Democrat  and  a  true  Filipino  patriot. 
Senator  Benigno  Aquino,  was  struck 
down  in  Manila  as  he  returned  to  his 


nation  on  a  mission  of  reconciliation. 
The  Philippine  military's  version  of 
the  killing  now  stands  totally  discred- 
ited. We  still  do  not  know  the  identity 
of  the  assassin,  but  few  doubts  remain 
about  who  is  responsible. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States,  Cardinal  Sin,  the  Archbishop 
of  Manila,  delivered  a  sermon  on  May 
20  at  St.  Ignatius  Church  in  Newton, 
Mass.  Cardinal  Sin  spoke  of  Senator 
Aquino  and  he  spoke  of  Philippine 
Government  efforts  to  dismiss  his 
memory. 

If  the  recent  elections  in  the  Philip- 
pines show  anything,  they  demon- 
strate that  Ninoy's  memory  is  alive 
and  burning  in  the  hearts  of  Filipino 
people.  As  Cardinal  Sin  said  in  Massa- 
chusetts: 

Ninoy  may  have  been  the  stone  whom  the 
builders  regarded  as  useless,  but  he  will  turn 
out  to  be  the  mosl  important  of  all.  When 
democrary  finally  returns  to  the  Philip- 
pines, after  the  darkness  of  oppression  shall 
have  yielded  to  the  light  of  freedom,  you 
will  say  that  Ninoy  made  it  possible.  You 
will  say  that  Ninoy  died  .so  that  the  idea  of 
freedom  will  continue  to  live  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Let  us  join  with  Cardinal  Sin  and 
the  Filipino  people  in  calling  on  the 
Philippine  Government  to  relax  its 
controls  and  restore  democracy  to  the 
Philippines.  Let  us  remain  true  to 
Ninoy's  inspiration. 

1  ask  that  the  full  text  of  Cardinal 
Sins  sermon  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  sermon  follows: 

Sermon  by  Archbishop  Sin.  St.  Ignatius 
Church.  Newton,  Mass. 

My  dear  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ: 
There  is  a  pa.ssage  in  todays  second  reading 
from  the  first  tKJOk  of  Peter  which  has  com- 
pelling relevance  to  all  Filipinos,  in  or  out  of 
the  Philippines,  at  the  present  time.  The 
pa-ssage  is  this,  and  I  quote: 

The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  as 
u.sele.ss  turned  out  to  be  the  most  important 
of  all." 

On  August  21  last  year,  at  the  Manila 
International  Airport,  a  man  was  sent 
sprawling  on  the  tarmac,  a  bullet  through 
the  back  of  the  head.  As  he  lay  dying  and 
with  his  lifeblood  gushing  out  of  him,  it  was 
clear  that  he  had  been  rejected.  Rejected  by 
the  so-called  nation-builders  who  had  no  u.se 
for  him  and  who  did  not  sympathize  with 
his  aspiration  to  restore  the  democratic  tra- 
dition in  t  hi;  Philippines. 

That  man,  I  understand,  lived  and  worked 
among  you  here.  He  attended  Mass  in  this 
church  regularly,  and  he  made  many  friends 
here,  most  of  whom  are  in  this  congregation 
today. 

I  say  that  this  man  was  considered  useless 
becau.se.  almost  nine  months  to  the  day  that 
he  was  gunned  down  mercilessly,  the  assas- 
sination has  not  been  solved  as  yet.  The  ver- 
sion put  forth  by  the  military  has  been  uni- 
versally rejected,  and  the  dreams  of  the  Fili- 
pino people  wanting  the  killers  brought 
before  the  bar  of  justice  have  been  frustrat- 
ed. 

I  also  say  that  this  man  was  rejected,  re- 
jected categorically  and  unequivocally,  be- 
cause, as  he  told  me  and  as  he  no  doubt  re- 
peatedly told  you  also,  he  was  coming  to  the 
Philippines  on  a  mission  of  reconciliation, 
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not  of  confrontation.  But  he  was  never  al- 
lowed to  pursue  that  mission  of  peace;  a 
weapon  of  hatred  bored  into  his  brain,  sti- 
fling his  message  of  peace. 

If  that  was  not  rejection,  what  is? 

He  was  rejected,  too.  regarded  as  absolute- 
ly useless,  when,  a  week  or  so  before  the 
election  of  May  14,  the  President  delivered  a 
speech  where  he  stated  that  this  man  of 
whom  I  speak  was  no  longer  an  issue  in  the 
election.  In  other  words,  he  was  saying  that 
the  people  had  forgotten  what  he  had  tried 
to  come  home  for,  what  he  had  tried  to  ac- 
complish, what  he  had  bled  and  died  for. 

No  doubt,  the  President  can  pointedly  ask 
everyone  to  look  at  the  election  results  and. 
with  a  gloating  note  that  he  will  not  try  to 
suppress,  he  will  say  that  he  was  right,  that 
Ninoy,  indeed,  was  not  an  issue  in  the  .polls. 

My  dear  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ: 
you  who  knew  and  loved  Ninoy,  you  who 
cannot  understand  why  the  Filipino  people 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  him  so  quickly, 
you  who  are  confused  l)ecause  you  cannot 
believe  how  the  sense  of  outrage  experi- 
enced by  the  Filipinos  over  his  death  could 
so  magically  have  turned  into  indifference 
and  complacency,  let  me  tell  you  this: 

Ninoy  may  have  been  the  stone  whom  the 
builders  regarded  as  useless,  but  he  will  turn 
out  to  be  the  most  important  of  all. 

When  democracy  finally  returns  to  the 
PhiliptJines.  after  the  darkness  of  oppres- 
sion shall  have  yielded  to  the  light  of  free- 
dom, you  will  say  that  Ninoy  made  it  possi- 
ble. You  will  say  that  Ninoy  died  so  that  the 
idea  of  freedom  will  continue  to  live  in  the 
Philippines. 

This,  believe  me,  is  not  just  empty,  mean- 
ingless rhetoric. 

When  Ninoy  died,  shock  waves  of  anger 
and  outrage  engulfed  the  Philippines.  The 
anger  made  the  people  forget  their  fear— a 
fear  induced  by  many  years  of  martial  rule 
and  oppression,  and  they  took  to  the  streets 
in  vigorous  but  peaceful  protest. 

Despite  their  sense  of  outrage,  the  people 
remembered  that  Ninoy  came  on  a  mission 
of  peace.  So  they  kept  their  demonstrations 
peaceful:  they  kept  faith  with  Ninoy  by  con- 
fining themselves  to  non-violent  forms  of 
protest. 

Then,  after  the  national  leadership  made 
substantial  concessions  like  the  restoration 
of  the  vice-presidency  and  the  elimination 
of  block-voting,  the  demonstrations  died 
down  and  the  people  began  to  gird  for  the 
elections. 

Then  the  disillusionment  crept  in  again. 
The  conduct  of  the  elections  was  such  that 
it  became  clear  that  the  government  had  no 
inlenliion  of  being  fair,  of  giving  the  opposi- 
tion a  chance  to  win.  The  results  of  the  elec- 
tion are  proof  of  that. 

And  the  people,  who  had  been  lulled  into 
a  sense  of  complacency,  began  to  remember 
Ninoy  once  again.  And  now.  even  as  I  am 
speaking  to  you.  there  is  an  undercurrent,  a 
groundswell  of  dissatisfaction  and  repressed 
anger. 

Will  this  compel  the  national  leadership 
to  relax  its  controls  and  restore  democracy? 
I  hope  so.  For,  if  it  is  not  done,  the  dissatis- 
faction could  escalate,  and  who  can  tell 
what  the  consequences  would  be? 

Whatever  the  outcome,  it  would  be  clear 
that  It  was  Ninoy  who  brought  about  the 
clamor  for  change,  for  a  return  to  democrat- 
ic processes.  And  when  the  cherished  goal  is 
finally  attained,  we  would  all  realize  that 
Ninoy,  the  stone  rejected  as  useless  by  the 
builder,  had  become  the  cornerstone,  the 
most  Important  stone  in  the  nation-building 
process. 


My  dear  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ: 
The  Philippines,  our  beloved  country,  is 
today  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  uncertainty. 
It  continues  to  reel  from  the  economic  crisis 
that  Ninoy's  death  brought  about.  The 
people  are  restless,  and  it  is  important  that, 
like  it  or  not,  the  national  leadership  must 
effect  changes  for  the  better. 

You  can  help  hasten  that  process.  By  your 
sympathy  and.  more  important,  by  your 
prayers  to  Him  who  is  the  Way.  the  Truth 
and  the  Life,  you  can  help  to  bring  a  regime 
of  justice  and  prosperity  back  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Thank  you  very  much  and  God  bless 
you  all!* 


THE  CITY  THAT  FINDS  ITS 
MISSING  CHILDREN 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  April  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest  detailing  the  fine 
work  of  the  Indianapolis  Police  De- 
partment in  its  efforts  to  locate  miss- 
ing children.  As  the  article  states.  1592 
reports  of  missing  children  were  taken 
in  1982.  "Every  single  one  of  those 
children  has  since  been  accounted  for, 
most  within  a  few  weeks  of  their  dis- 
appearance," 

No  doubt  there  are  many  reasons  for 
the  positive  outcome  of  these  cases, 
however,  I  believe  several  factors  are 
crucial.  The  Indianapolis  Police  De- 
partment places  a  priority  on  locating 
missing  children  and  the  officers  con- 
duct their  work  in  an  atmosphere  of 
dedication  and  caring.  A  cooperative 
effort  with  the  news  media  in  the  Indi- 
anapolis area  also  contributes  to  the 
success  rate.  Supportive  assistance 
from  the  Indianapolis  community  and 
surrounding  jurisdictions  provides 
needed  encouragement. 

Our  children  are  our  most  valuable 
resource  and  I  am  proud  of  the  efforts 
the  Indianapolis  Police  Department 
and  the  community  have  made  to  keep 
this  resource  secure. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  article  and  to  encourage  their 
local  communities  to  follow  this  fine 
example. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  Readers 
Digest  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
The  City  That  Finds  Its  Missing  Children 
(By  Gary  Turbak) 

(Indianapolis  proves  that  one  American 
tragedy— the  annual  disappearance  of  thou- 
sands of  our  children— can  have  a  happy 
ending.) 

At  age  15,  Mary  ran  away  from  her  home 
in  a  western  city.  While  hitchhiking  in  Cali- 
fornia, she  was  raped.  Then  her  forearms 
were  chopped  off  and  she  was  left  along  a 
country  road  to  die.  Mary  survived,  and  now 
she  warns  other  youngsters  not  to  run  away. 

Mary's  heartbreaking  experience  is  an  all- 
too-familiar  American  tragedy.  Every  year 
in  the  United  States,  some  1.5  million  chil- 
dren run  away.  About  85  percent  of  them 
are  eventually  found  or  else  return  on  their 
own,  but  tens  of  thousands  fall  into  the 
hands  of  pimps  and  pornographers,  become 
hooked  on  drugs  and  resort  to  stealing  to 
survive  on  the  streets,  or  are  murdered.  At 
least  150,000  children  a  year  are  abducted. 


by  either  strangers  or  non-custodial  parents. 
The  majority  of  them  are  never  found. 

What  makes  the  situation  even  more 
tragic  is  that  so  little  is  being  done  on  a  na- 
tional basis  to  find  these  lost  children.  One 
city  that  is  setting  a  shining  example  is  In- 
dianapolis, America's  12th-largest  metropo- 
lis (pop.  700.807).  In  1982,  for  instance,  the 
missing-persons  unit  of  the  Indianapolis 
Police  Department  (IPD)  tbok  reports  on 
1592  missing  youngsters.  Everysingle  one  of 
those  children  has  since  been  accounted  for, 
most  within  a  few  weeks  of  their  disappear- 
ance. 

Last  summer,  I  accompanied  two  IPD  offi- 
cers as  they  cruised  the  city's  south  side. 
Suddenly,  a  call  came  over  the  police  radio: 
a  three-year-old  girl  wearing  green  shorts 
had  been  reported  missing  from  her  home 
two  blocks  away.  The  officers  turned  the 
corner  and  there  she  was.  green  shorts  and 
all.  with  four  older  children. 

Detective  Larry  Summers  called  in: 
"Cancel  that  missing  three-^ear-old.  She's 
on  her  way  home."" 

•That  must  be  the  qiiickest  return  on 
record.""  I  said. 

"We  told  you  we  worked  fast,""  said  Sum- 
mers, smiling. 

Obviously,  not  all  children  are  found  so 
easily.  In  October  1981  more  than  30  offi- 
cers searched  four  days  before  one  19- 
monlh-old  child  was  found  jh  an  abandoned 
house.  Police  looked  for  two  weeks  last 
summer  before  a  13-year-old  runaway  final- 
ly turned  up  at  a  local  high  school.  ■•We"ll 
spend  as  much  time  as  necessary  to  find 
these  kids."  says  Sgt.  Joe  St.  John.  48.  head 
of  the  IPD's  missing-persons  unit. 

In  1983  nearly  ten  percent  (149)  of  the 
IPD"s  missing-child  reports  involved  chil- 
dren under  age  11.  Ninety  percent  of  these 
were  false  alarms— youngsters  who  had  gone 
to  visit  friends  or  who  were  simply  late 
coming  home.  That  left  15  very  young  chil- 
dren who  were  truly  missing.  They  were  all 
found.' The  older  missing  juveniles.  1.627  of 
them,  were  mostly  runawa.vs.  By  year"s  end, 
only  43  of  those  cases  were  still  open.  St. 
John  expected  to  find  them,  too. 

What  is  responsible  for  this  excellent 
record?  First  and  foremost  is  the  high  prior- 
ity given  to  missing  youngsters.  ""There  is  no 
waiting  period  to  report  a  missing  child  in 
Indianapolis."  says  St.  John.  "We  take  re- 
ports 24  hours  a  day.  and  missing-persons 
detectives  are  on  call  around  the  clock.  Each 
case  is  assigned,  often  within  20  minutes,  to 
one  of  the  five  full-time  detectives  whose 
primary  job  is  to  locate  the  missing.'" 

Many  other  police  departments  insist  on  a 
24-hour  wait  before  even  taking  a  report  on 
a  missing  child,  particularly  an  older  one 
who  might  be  a  runaway.  Others  say  they 
will  do  everything  they  can  to  locate  a 
youngster,  but  their  efforts  are  often  inef- 
fective because  of  inexperience  or  a  lack  of 
resources. 

In  Indianapolis,  things  are  different.  St. 
John  urges  parents  to  report  runaways  as 
soon  as  they  are  missed.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  sooner  children  are  reported 
missing,  the  easier  they  are  to  find.  Most 
runaways  stay  with  someone  they  know  for 
a  while.  If  the  search  is  delayed,  the  child 
may  find  new  friends  and  become  harder  to 
locate. 

The  IPD's  missing-persons  unit  was  cre- 
ated in  1968.  When  St.  John,  a  tough, 
street-savvy  cop.  took  over  the  unit  in  1978. 
he  found  policies  and  procedures  poorly  de- 
fined. For  example,  missing  children  re- 
ceived little  publicity,  and  some  parents  call- 
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ing  to  report  a  runaway  child  were  told  to 
call  back  the  next  day. 

St.  John's  philosophy  is  to  do  a  job  the 
best  way  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  illustrate 
why  he  feels  such  urgency  about  missing 
kids,  he  tells  the  following  story: 

One  Sunday  in  June  1981.  a  16-year-old  re- 
tarded girl,  who  had  been  despondent  over 
her  lack  of  friends,  was  reported  missing  by 
her  mother.  St.  John  questioned  her  class- 
mates and  learned  that  she  had  t)egun  to 
hang  out  around  Willard  Park  on  ihf  city's 
tough  east  side. 

On  Monday.  St.  John  spend  hours  there, 
showing  people  the  girl's  picture.  No  one 
had  seen  her.  Then,  about  5  p.m..  he  spotted 
her  talking  to  two  men  in  a  truck  near  the 
park. 

St.  John  had  found  the  missing  girl,  but 
she  was  not  a  pretty  sight.  She  was  dirty 
and  disheveled  and  appeared  to  have  been 
using  drugs.  Her  thighs  and  stomach  were 
worn  raw  from  repeated  se.xual  activity.  In 
her  desire  to  make  friends,  she  had  fallen 
prey  to  pimps. 

When  the  girl  and  her  family  were  tear- 
fully reunited.  St.  John  told  her  mother. 
"You're  lucky.  Sometimes  when  pimps  have 
no  more  use  for  a  girl   they  kill  her." 

St.  John  never  really  goes  off  duly.  Head- 
quarters has  orders  to  wake  him  whenever  a 
youngster  cannot  be  found  at  night.  That's 
another  .secret  to  Indianapolis's  succe.ss:  the 
willingness  of  so  many  to  go  beyond  what  is 
asked  of  them.  The  IPD  officers'  caring  atti 
tude  does  not  end  once  they  locate  a  run- 
away. They  try  to  find  out  why  each  child 
took  off.  "In  some  cases,  sending  the  run 
away  home  may  t>e  a  bad  thing  to  do."  .says 
St.  John. 

Officers  work  closely  with  childabu.se  of- 
ficials to  determine  whether  a  returned  run- 
away needs  to  be  removed  from  the  home 
Such  a  youngster  may  go  to  Stopover,  a 
crisis  service  offering  temporary  housing 
and  intense  counseling  for  youngsters  and 
their  families.  Other  runaways  are  placed 
temporarily  in  the  Marion  County  Chil- 
dren's Guardian  Home,  a  facility  for  de- 
pendent, neglected  and  abused  kids. 

The  IPD's  concern  for  missing  children  re- 
flects a  community-wide  attitude.  When  a 
child  is  missing,  people  are  quick  to  offer 
help."  St.  John  reports.  In  April  1983.  for 
example,  six-year-old  Maria  failed  to  appear 
for  dinner.  When  a  neighbor  heard  the 
news,  he  walked  to  the  child's  hou.se.  We've 
never  met."  he  said,    but  Id  like  to  help  " 

At  one  time,  about  20  neighbors  were 
looking  for  Maria.  Just  after  dawn,  the  girl 
walked  home.  Afraid  of  being  scolded  for 
coming  in  late,  she  had  spent  the  night 
hiding.  "Those  people  who  had  been  help- 
ing could  have  been  angry.  "  .says  Marias 
mother.  'But  the  only  thing  that  mattered 
to  them  was  that  Maria  was  .sate.  I  ne\  er  ra- 
lized  how  much  of  a  community  we  had 
until  this  happened.  " 

The  news  media  play  an  important  role  in 
the  Indianapolis  success  story  too  Televi- 
sion airs  photos  of  missing  children.  News- 
papers publish  their  pictures,  and  descrip 
tions  go  out  on  the  radio.  At  least  one  life 
may  have  been  saved  because  of  media  pub- 
licity. Last  July,  a  14-year-old  mother  ran 
away  with  her  three-month-old  son.  who 
suffered  from  a  potentially  fatal  illness  and 
needed  daily  injections.  The  IPD  arranged 
for  the  girl's  picture  to  be  shown  on  T'V 
Soon  she  appeared  with  her  baby  at  a  local 
hospital.  She  had  apparently  .seen  the  TV 
message  and  realized  how  serious  her  sons 
Illness  was. 

Another  reason  for  IPD  success  is  its 
monthly   bulletin   with    photos   of   missing 


youngsters.  The  IPD  prints  500  copies  for 
distribution  to  officers  on  the  street  and 
police  departments  in  nearby  communities. 
Bulletins  are  posted  in  arcades,  fast-food 
restaurants  and  other  places  where  run- 
aways might  go. 

"It  costs  us  about  $60  a  month,  and  we 
feel  we're  getting  excellent  results.  "  says 
Capi.  Lawrence  Turner,  until  recently  head 
of  the  IPD's  Juvenile  Branch.  About  70 
percent  of  the  missing  youngsters  pictured 
are  located  before  the  next  bulletin  is  pub- 
lished. " 

Another  valuable  (but  underutilized  na- 
tionally) tool  IS  the  FBI's  National  Crime 
Information  Center  (NCICi  computer.  Since 
President  Reagan  signed  the  Missing  Chil- 
dren Act  in  October  1982.  parents  have  had 
the  right  to  ask  the  FBI  to  enter  informa- 
tion about  mussing  children  into  this  com- 
puter system,  if  the  police  have  not  already 
done  .so.  Then  Us  available  to  law -enforce 
ment  agencies  all  over  the  country. 

In  August  1983.  two  girls,  ages  12  and  14. 
and  a  16-year-old  boy  were  reported  as  run- 
aways from  Indianapolis.  Suspecting  they 
had  left  the  city  together.  St.  John  entered 
their  names  and  de.scriptions  into  the  NCIC 
computer. 

A  few  days  later  police  spotted  three 
youths  hitchhiking  in  I^ndon,  Ky..  and 
took  them  in  for  questioning.  Their  names 
were  fed  into  the  NCIC  computer  The 
three  w»'re  identified  as  the  runaways  from 
Indianapolis  and  were  returned  home 
safely. 

The  IPD  unit  has  fostered  cooperative  ef- 
forts in  surrounding  Marion  County  In  Sep- 
tember 1982  Captain  Turner  instituted  the 
Inter  Agency  Missing  Juveniles  Program, 
linking  the  IPD.  the  Marion  County  Sher- 
iffs Department,  the  Indiana  State  Police 
and  local  police  departments  in  nearby  Lav,- 
rence.  Speedway  and  Beech  Grove.  "Before 
this  program,  explains  St.  John,  one  luris- 
diction  might  not  have  given  high  priority 
to  a  mi.ssmg  youngster  from  another  juris 
diction   Now  they  do  " 

"Our  children  are  our  future,  the  most 
precious  commodity  we  have."  sums  up  Cap- 
tain Turner  Were  proud  of  our  record  in 
Indianapolis,  proud  that  we  find  our  mi.ssing 
kids  But  I  believe  that  any  city  where 
people  care  and  work  together  can  do  the 
same." 

HOW  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  CHILD 

Experts  .say  it  is  far  easier  to  prevent  a 
child  from  being  taken  than  to  find  mi.ssing 
youngsters.  Their  advice  to  parents: 

1.  Teach  your  child  your  phone  number, 
including  area  code,  and  your  full  address. 

2  Keep  up-to-date  photographs  of  your 
child  on  hand. 

3.  Make  a  mental  note  of  what  your  child 
IS  wearing  every  day. 

4.  Be  sure  your  child  knows  what  to  do 
should  you  become  separated  from  him  or 
her 

5.  Obtain  dental  records  of  your  child  as 
early  as  po.ssible:  keep  them  up-to-date 

6.  Have  a  .set  of  your  child's  fingerprints 
taken  by  the  police  or  other  professionals 
and  keep  it  at  home. 

7.  Make  sure  your  school  will  phone  you  if 
your  child  is  ab.senl. 

For  information  on  what  you  can  do  to 
help  .solve  the  mi.ssing-children  problem  at 
the  national  level,  call  1  800-KID-FIND.  or 
write:  Find  the  Children.  11811  W.  Olympic 
Blvd..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90064.* 


LATIN  AMERICAN  DEBT  CRISIS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
leaders  of  four  major  Latin  American 
governments  recently  issued  a  somber 
warning.  In  a  joint  statement  on  May 
19  regarding  the  foreign  debt  crisis, 
the  presidents  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Colombia,  and  Mexico  declared  their 
"concern  that  the  hope  for  the  devel- 
opment of  our  peoples,  the  progress  of 
democratic  tendencies  in  the  region 
and  the  economic  security  of  our  con- 
tinent are  being  seriously  undermined 
by  facts  that  are  foreign  to  our  coun- 
tries and  beyond  the  control  of  our 
governments." 

This  declaration  coincided  with  the 
issuance  of  the  Inter-American  Dia- 
logue's second  report.  In  that  report,  a 
group  of  50  business,  labor,  govern- 
ment, academic,  political,  and  church 
leaders  from  the  hemisphere  conclude 
that  "no  single  year  in  the  last  50  was 
more  disastrous  for  the  economies  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  than 
1983.  Since  1981.  the  gross  product  of 
Latin  America  as  a  whole  has  fallen  by 
about  6  percent.  Per  capita  incomes 
have  declined  some  13  percent  since 
1980.  and  are  now  back  to  what  they 
were  in  1976.  The  external  debt  of 
Latin  Ameiica  soared  from  $27  billion 
in  1970  to  more  than  $350  billion  by 
the  end  of  1983.  " 

The  leaders  of  Latin  America  recog- 
nize the  dimensions  of  this  crisis.  In 
their  declaration  they  announced  a 
prompt  meeting  of  Foreign  and  Fi- 
nance Ministers  from  their  countries 
to  which  other  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments would  be  invited.  They  pro- 
posed adoption  of  concrete  measures 
to  reach  substantial  transformations 
in  international  financial  and  commer- 
cial policies  that  will  widen  the  possi- 
*ties  of  access  of  our  products  to  the 
rkcts  of  the  developed  countries, 
that  will  mean  substantial  and  effec- 
tive relief  of  the  debt  burden  and  will 
assure  renewal  of  development  financ- 
ing." 

Resolving  this  crisis  requires  the  co- 
operation of  all  members  of  the  inter- 
national community.  I  hope  the 
United  States  will  play  a  full  and  cre- 
ative role.  As  we  develop  our  response, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  future 
of  democracy  in  the  region,  which  has 
been  enhanced  over  the  past  several 
years,  is  in  the  balance. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's May  19  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  statement  follows: 

Joint  Presidential  Statement  Calling  to  a 
Meeting  ok  Latin  American  Foreign  Min- 
isters AND  Financial  Authorities  to  Dis- 
cuss THE  International  Debt  Crisis 
We.  the  Presidents  of  Argentina.  Brazil, 
Colombia  and  Mexico:  Raul  Alfonsin,  Joao 
Figueiredo.  Belisario  Betancur  and  Miguel 
de  la  Madrid,  express  our  concern  that  the 
hope  for  the  development  of  our  peoples, 
the  progress  of  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
the  region  and  the  economic  security  of  our 
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continent  are  being  seriously  undermined 
by  facts  that  are  foreign  to  our  countries 
and  beyond  the  control  of  our  governments. 

We  have  confirmed  that  the  successive  in- 
creases of  interest  rates,  the  perspective 
that  there  will  be  new  increases  and  the 
proliferation  and  intensity  of  protectionist 
measures  have  created  a  sombre  scenario 
for  our  nations  and  for  the  region  as  a 
whole. 

Our  countries  cannot  accept  these  risks 
indefinitely.  We  have  asserted  our  firm  de- 
termination of  overcoming  imbalances  and 
to  restore  the  conditions  that  will  renew  or 
strengthen  economic  growth  and  the  proc- 
ess of  improving  the  living  standards  of  our 
peoples. 

We  have  been  the  first  to  demonstrate. our 
efforts  to  fulfill  our  obligations  in  terms 
that  are  compatible  with  the  interests  of 
the  international  community.  We  do  not 
accept  being  pushed  into  a  situation  of 
forced  insolvency  and  continuous  economic 
stagnation. 

We  consider  indispensable  that  without 
further  delay  the  international  community. 
especially  in  the  inter-related  sectors  of 
commerce  and  international  finance,  should 
begin  a  concerted  effort  to  agree  to  actions 
and  measures  of  cooperation  that  will 
permit  the  resolution  of  these  problems. 

Therefore  we.  the  Presidents  of  Argenti- 
na. Brazil.  Colombia  and  Mexico,  propose 
the  adaption  of  concrete  measures  to  reach 
substantial  transformations  in  international 
financial  and  commercial  policies  that  will 
widen  the  possibilities  of  access  of  our  prod- 
ucts to  the  markets  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries, tHat  will  mean  substantial  and  effec- 
tive relief  of  the  debt  burden  and  will  assure 
the  renewal  of  development  financing.  Espe- 
cially needed  are  adequate  amortization  and 
grace  periods,  reductions  of  interest  rates, 
spreads,  commissions  and  other  financial 
chargea 

For  the  above  reasons  we  convoke  a  meet- 
ing of  Foreign  Ministers  and  Ministers  re- 
sponsible for  the  financial  affairs  of  our 
countries,  to  take  plaice  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  order  to  define  the  most  adequate  initia- 
tives and  methods  to  reach  satisfactory  so- 
lutions for  all  involved  countries:  we  will 
also  invite  to  this  meeting  the  Ministers  of 
other  Latin  American  governments. 
Buenos  Aires,  Brazilia, 

Bogota.  Mexico  D.F.. 

May  19,  1984.* 


ARIZONA  LEGISLATURE 
MEMORIALS 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  the 
Senate  today  four  memorials  adopted 
by  the  Arizona  State  Legislature  re- 
cently. First,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
House  Concurrent  Memorial  2002 
urging  the  use  of  copper  canisters  for 
the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste.  Second, 
I  offer  Senate  Concurrent  Memorial 
1001  recommending  restrictions  of 
travel  by  Soviet  diplomats  in  Phoenix, 
Tucson,  and  Yuma,  Ariz.,  from  which 
they  had  been  previously  barred. 
Third,  I  have  received  and  submit  for 
the  RECORD  House  Concurrent  Memo- 
rial 2001  supporting  Government  ef- 
forts to  halt  persecution  of  members 
of  the  Baha'is  religion  In  Iran.  And,  fi- 
nally, I  am  delighted  to  present  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  1008  which 
calls  on  Congress  to  approve  the  line 


item  veto  constitutional  amendment.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  exactly  that  propos- 
al Senate  Joint  Resolution  178. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  memorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  memorials  follow: 

Senate  Concurrent  Memorial  1001 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Department 
of  State  recently  amended  diplomatic  travel 
restrictions  so  that  Soviet  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel in  the  United  States  now  have  access 
to  Phoenix.  Tucson  and  Yuma  from  which 
they  had  previously  been  barred:  and 

Whereas,  the  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  William  Webster, 
was  quoted  in  the  Washington  D.C.  "Times'" 
of  April  25.  1983  as  saying  "there  are  about 
three  thousand  Soviet  bloc  diplomats  in  the 
United  States  and  thirty  to  forty  percent 
pursue  U.S.  secrets  especially  military  infor- 
mation and  laser  and  computer  technolo- 
gy. ":  and 

Whereas,  in  addition  to  important  mili- 
tary bases  in  this  state  there  are  according 
to  the  Arizona  International  Trade  Directo- 
ry a  large  number  of  firms  located  in  this 
state  whose  operations  make  them  prime 
targets  for  Soviet  technology  espionage. 

Wherefore  your  memorialisl.  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives concurring.  Prays: 

1.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  every  Member  of  the 
Congressional  Delegation  from  this  state 
support  the  restriction  of  travel  by  Soviet 
bloc  diplomats  in  this  state. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congres- 
sional Delegation  from  this  state. 

House  Concurrent  Memorial  2002 

Whereas,  by  enactment  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97- 
425).  the  Congress  charged  the  United 
States  Department  of  Energy  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  development  of  a  disposal 
program  for  nuclear  waste  materials  result- 
ing from  commercial  operations:  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Energy  is 
presently  conducting  a  study  to  determine 
whether  such  nuclear  wastes  can  be  safely 
disposed  of  by  deep  burial  in  certain  types 
of  geologic  formations;  and 

Whereas,  the  department's  current  study 
involves  the  proposed  use  of  metal  canisters 
for  such  waste  burial:  and 

Whereas,  both  copper  and  various  types  of 
steel  alloys  are  under  consideraiton  as  the 
metal  to  be  used  for  such  canisters:  and 

Whereas,  the  longevity  of  a  copper  canis- 
ter is  far  greater  than  that  of  steel  or  other 
ferrous  metals  since  copper  does  not  oxidize 
or  corrode  as  rapidly  in  various  types  of 
rock  formations;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  Sweden  se- 
lected copper  as  the  metal  to  be  used  in  can- 
isters for  its  nuclear  waste  burial  system 
and  the  technology  developed  by  that  pro- 
gram includes  an  estimate  that  copper  will 
provide  more  than  one  million  years  of  con- 
tainment in  a  granite  rock  formation,  as  op- 
posed to  a  longevity  for  steel  of  only  several 
hundred  years:  and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  copper  canisters  in 
any  type  of  underground  burial  system  for 
nuclear  wastes  would  provide  a  superior 
contairmient  method  and  thereby  be  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  future  public  health 
and  safety  of  the  nation;  and 


Whereas,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
use  of  copper  as  the  material  for  such  canis- 
ters would  require  as  much  as  two  million 
tons  of  copper;  and 

WhereEis.  copper  presently  is  a  surplus 
commodity  on  the  world  market,  and  selec- 
tion of  it  as  the  material  to  be  used  for  nu- 
clear waste  containment  and  purchase  of 
the  necessary  copper  from  domestic  produc- 
ers would  stimulate  the  market  and  thereby 
enable  copper  producers  in  Arizona  and 
other  states  to  resume  operations  on  a  full 
capacity  basis,  with  subsequent  economic 
benefits  to  the  people  of  Arizona  and  those 
other  stales  where  copper  mining  is  an  im- 
portant factor. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Stale  of  Arizona,  the 
Senate  concurring,  Prays: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
direct  the  Department  of  Energy  to  fully  in- 
vestigate the  feasibility  of  utilizing  copper 
canisters  for  the  burial  of  nuclear  wastes 
and  to  use  copper  as  the  material  for  such 
canisters  if  the  department's  study  confirms 
that  copper  canisters  would  provide  greater 
periods  of  waste  containment  than  canisters 
fabricated  from  steel  or  other  ferrous 
metals. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Staters 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. 

House  Concurrent  Memorial  2001 

Whereas  the  persecution  of  the  three 
hundred  thousand  members  of  the  Bahai 
religious  community  in  Iran  has  received 
worldwide  attention  and 

Whereas  the  entire  civilized  world  was 
shocked  by  the  news  from  Iran  of  the  June 
1983  summary  executions  of  six  men  and 
ten  women,  including  three  teenage  girls, 
without  publicly  announced  charges  or 
public  trial,  for  no  other  reason  than  their 
adherence  to  their  faith:  and 

Whereas  since  the  1979  revolution  in  Iran 
more  than  one  hundred  fifty  members  of 
the  Bahai  community  of  Iran  have  l>een 
slain  for  their  refusal  to  recant  their  faith: 
and 

Whereas  reports  of  attempted  forced  con- 
versions of  Baha'is  to  Islam  and  wholesale 
deliberate  starvation  of  Baha'i  communities 
in  Iran,  along  with  confiscations  of  proper- 
ty, ban  accounts  and  pensions,  and  the  ex- 
plusion  of  all  students  of  Baha'i  parentage 
from  all  schools  in  Iran,  have  been  made 
public:  and 

Whereas  the  actions  against  the  Baha'is 
by  the  present  Iranian  government  violate 
all  norms  of  civilized  behavior,  internation- 
ally promulgated  declarations  of  human 
rights,  and  indeed,  violate  the  very  princi- 
ples of  Islam  itself;  and 

Whereas  the  actions  against  the  Baha'is 
by  the  present  Iranian  government  violate 
all  norms  of  civilized  behavior,  internation- 
ally promulgated  declarations  of  human 
rights,  and  indeed,  violate  the  very  princi- 
ples of  Islam  itself:  and 

Whereas  the  actions  of  the  Iranian  gov- 
ernment appear  to  all  fair-minded  observers 
to  be  a  barbaric  and  genocidal  attempt  to 
eradicate  the  Baha'i  Faith  in  the  land  of  its 
birth. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
Senate  concurring.  Prays: 
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1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
continue  its  support  for  efforts  at  the  na- 
tional and  international  levels,  to  halt  the 
persecution  of  the  Baha'i  minority  in  Iran. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  each  member  of  the  Ari- 
zona Congressional  Delegation,  and  to  the 
Baha'i  International  Community  and  the 
Spiritual  Assembly  of  the  Baha'is  of  Phoe- 
nix. Arizona. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1008 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na view  with  growing  concern  the  passage  of 
extravagant  legislation  by  Congress  and  the 
inability  of  the  President  to  .separate  such 
legislation  from  an  otherwi.se  worthwhile 
bill.  Therefore 

Be  it  resolved  bv  the  Senate  o/  the  Stale  of 
Arizona,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring. That: 

1.  The  Legislature  of  this  state  applies  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  .sole  and  exclusive  pur 
pose  of  delil)erating,  drafting  and  propo.smg 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  di.sapprove  and  veto 
any  appropriation  or  provision  of  an  appro 
pnation  bill  while  approving  the  remainder 
of  the  bill,  which  amendment,  pursuant  to 
Article  V  of  the  United  Slates  Constitution, 
would  then  have  to  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  ihe  slates  to  take  effect. 

i.  This  application  constitutes  a  continu- 
ing application  for  a  convention  pursuant  to 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  until  the  Legislature:;  of  two-thirds 
of  the  states  have  made  like  applications 
and  the  convention  has  Ijeen  called  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Slate  of 
Arizona  is  requested  to  transmit  certified 
copies  of  the  Concurrent  Resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  to  each  Member  of  the  An 
zona  Congressional  Delegation  and  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.« 


HON.  TERRENCE  WILLIAM 
BOYLE 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
had  the  honor  of  attending  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  induction  ceremony 
of  Hon.  Terrence  William  Boyle  as 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Helms,  intro- 
duced Judge  Boyle,  and  presented  him 
for  his  commission  at  a  ceremony  in 
the  Federal  courthou.se  in  Elizabeth 
City.  N.C.,  on  May  29.  1984.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  Senator  Helms'  remarks. 
and  I  would  like  to  share  them  with 
my  colleagues. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
that  a  copy  of  Senator  Helms  state- 
ment by  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  statement  follows: 


Remarks  by  Hon.  Jesse  Helms  at  the  In- 
duction Ceremony  of  Terrence  William 

Boyle 

If  it  pleases  this  honorable  court,  let  me 
first  express  my  gratitude  for  the  honor  of 
being  here  today. 

I  am  proud  of  your  achievements,  and  as 
is  my  inclination.  I  did  .some  research  prior 
10  preparing  my  remarks  for  this  occasion.  I 
wanted  to  confirm  my  high  impression  of 
you  in  terms  of  the  remarkable  job  you 
have  been  doing. 

There  are  94  federal  court  districts  in  the 
United  States.  I  found  it  impre.ssive.  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  ranking  of  this  court  is  very 
high  in  terms  of  your  hard  work  and  effi- 
ciency. 

For  example 

Of  the  94  U.S.  federal  district  courts,  this 
court  has  the  second-lowest  backlog  for  civil 
cases  three  years  old  or  older.  Your  percent- 
age of  such  ca.ses  is  one  half  of  one  percent, 
which  is  remarkable. 

You  are  sixth  in  Ihe  country  in  lime  re- 
quired to  move  a  civil  case  to  trial.  You  are 
29lh  in  disposition  of  criminal  cases.  So  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Eastern  Dis 
trict  of  North  Carolina  is  prompt  and  effi- 
cient, and  I  commend  you  for  it. 

However,  the  judjfes  in  this  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  have  been  working 
under  a  handicap  one  Ihal  we  are  remedy- 
ing substantially  today.  The  favorable  sta- 
tistics I  have  just  recited  bring  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ca.seload  of  each  judge.  That  is 
really  the  measurement  of  how  efficient 
you  are  and  how  hard  you  are  working. 

The  judges  of  this  court  carry  a  substan- 
tial ca-seload  when  compared  lo  judges  in 
other  districts  around  the  country.  Your 
caseload  of  377  ca.ses  per  judge  is  72d  in  Ihe 
country,  meaning  that  you  have  the  23d 
highest  ca.seload.  Yet  you  rank  49th  in  ter 
mmation  of  cases— 466  per  judge  So  you  are 
making  fine  progress.  With  an  additional 
judge  you  should  become  one  of  the  top  -if 
not  the  top     federal  districts  in  the  country. 

Judge  Diipree.  you  have  just  stepped 
down  as  Chief  Judge  The  fine  record  has 
been  built  upon  your  leadership  and  dili- 
gence, and  Ihal  of  Judges  Larkins.  Britt. 
and  Fox.  I  commend  you  all. 

The  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina 
not  only  has  excellent  judges,  it  also  has 
one  of  the  finest  U.S.  Attorneys  offices  in 
the  nation. 

I  appreciate  the  courts  indulgence  for 
these  remarks.  I  wanted  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  this  court,  and  I  wisfi  to  im 
press  upon  its  newest  member  Ihe  quality  of 
the  distinguished  judicial  company  he  will 
be  keeping  and  the  challenges  ahead  for 
him. 

It  IS  my  honor  and  a  privilege  lo  present 
the  Honorable  Ternnce  William  Boyle. 
\^hom  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  nominated  and  Ihe  United  Stales 
Senate  has  unanimously  confirmed  to  .servi' 
as  United  States  Judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina 

I  will  always  have  a  spi-cial  affection  for 
Terry.  He  was  a  member  of  my  Senate  staff 
in  1973.  I  have  first  hand  knowledge  of  his 
compi'tence.  dedication,  and  character  I 
was  a  direct  beneficiary  of  his  exceptional 
legal  skills,  and  most  importantly,  his  high 
moral  character  and  uncompromising  integ- 
rity. 

I  have  followed  Terry's  career  since  he 
left  my  staff.  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  the 
type  of  person  in  terms  of  his  professional 
credentials  and  his  high  personal  charac- 
ter splendidly  suited  to  sit  on  the  federal 
bench. 


With  the  Courts  leave,  let  me  speak  to 
Terry  Boyle  as  his  friend: 

Today  as  you  embark  on  a  new  and  chal- 
lenging career.  I  wish  you  the  best.  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  remain  ever  mindful 
of  the  constitutional  limits  on  your  powers 
as  a  federal  judge.  During  the  past  two  or 
three  decades,  some  meml)ers  of  the  federal 
judiciary,  unfortunately,  have  overreached 
their  bounds.  Be  prudent  with  your  powers 
and  exercise  them  wisely. 

You  are  young.  Your  future  is  bright.  I 
am  convinced  that  you  understand  the 
proper  role  of  the  federal  judiciary  in  our 
tripartite  system  of  government,  and  that 
you  are  committed  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  personal  dignity  and  justice  for  all 
Americans. 

With  these  principles  to  guide  you.  then, 
best  of  luck  on  your  new  career. 

Your  Honor.  I  genuinely  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  be  with  you  today  and  to 
have  a  part  in  this  fine  occasion.* 


SENATOR  PELL  RECEIVES  PLATO 
AWARD 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  6.  1984,  the  Maud  Howe  Elliott 
Chapter  of  AHEPA  in  Newport.  R.I.. 
held  an  auspicious  meeting  at  which 
its  annual  Plato  award  was  presented 
to  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  ranking  Democratic 
member  oT  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  At  the  same  time  the 
chapter  announced  the  establishment 
of  a  scholarship  fund  for  young  Rhode 
Islanders  of  Greek-American  heritage. 

The  coincidence  of  the  two  an- 
nouncements could  not  have  been  a 
happier  one.  Throughout  his  years  of 
public  -service.  Senator  Pell  has  been  a 
thoughtful  and  effective  spokesman 
for  the  democratic  values  which  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
Greece  have  shared  through  many 
generations.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
he  has.  over  the  past  decade,  been  a 
leader  in  the  effort  to  insure  a  just  so- 
lution to  the  continuing  tragedy  on 
Cyprus,  a  tragedy  further,  gratuitous- 
ly complicated  by  the  Turkish  Cypriot 
unilateral  declaration  of  independence 
in  November  1983.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  Arts  and  Humanities,  he 
has  worked  tirelessly  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  in  our  country, 
and  to  insure  that  young  Americans 
will  indeed  have  access  to  the  opportu- 
nities for  higher  education  which  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Pell's  re- 
marks upon  receiving  the  Plato  award 
are  an  eloquent  expression  of  his  com- 
mitment to  democratic  values.  United 
States-Greek  understanding  and  edu- 
cation. I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
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Remarks  by  Senator  Pell  Upon  Receiving 
the  Plato  Award  Prom  the  Maud  Howe 
Elliott  Chapter  of  AHEFA 
Ladies  and  gentleman,  I  am  very  happy  to 
be  awarded  this  year's  Plato  award.  Previ- 
ously I  was  honored  by  the  national  organi- 
zation of  AHEPA,  which  generously  be- 
stowed upon  me  the  Socratic  award.  But  I 
must  confess  that  I  take  even  more  personal 
pleasure  in  this  honor  from  our  own  Maud 
Howe  Elliott  Chapter,  in  which  I  am  a 
proud,  dues-paying  member.  May  I  add  that 
I  also  still  vividly  recall  the  remarkable  and 
scholarly  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  which 
makes  this  award  even  more  meaningful  for 
me.  Life  offers  no  greater  reward  than  the 
esteem  of  one's  friends  and  colleagues. 

Having  thrice  read  Plato's  Republic,  I 
have  often  reflected  upon  the  relationship 
between  philosophy  and  politics.  Both  are 
essential  pursuits  in  a  civilized  society.  Phi- 
losophy, which  Plato  described  as  'the 
highest  music. "  involves  the  search  for 
meaning  in  our  existence  and  for  principles 
which  should  govern  our  relationships.  Poli- 
tics involves  the  practical  process  of  recon- 
ciling competing  interests  in  society 
through  the  application  of  those  principles 
that  philosophy  has  enshrined.  When  this 
interaction  fulfills  its  highest  potential— 
and  it  was  in  ancient  Greece  that  man  first 
attained  such  harmony— society  is  enhanced 
and  even  ennobled,  and  the  concept  of  jus- 
lice  is  given  worldly  form. 

In  the  founding  of  America,  we  were 
blessed  by  the  presence  of  men.  such  as  Jef- 
ferson, who  were  giants  in  both  philosophy 
and  politics.  But  few  men  or  women  achieve 
excellence  in  both  domains.  Plato  himself 
chose  a  career  confined  solely  to  professori- 
al pursuits.  Perhaps  he  was  influenced  by 
the  fatje  of  his  teacher  Socrates,  who  had 
not  fared  well  after  crossing  over  the 
threshold  into  activities  deemed  political. 
Perhapp  it  was  simply  the  fact  the  politics 
necessarily  involves  a  descent  from  the  high 
peaks  of  lofty  reflection  into  the  mundane 
world  of  flawed  people  and  messy  problems. 
Writing  about  himself.  Plato  reported  as 
follows:  At  first  I  eagerly  strived  for  a 
public  career;  but  at  last  I  got  dizzy  when  I 
noticed  the  maze  of  public  life  and  its  inces- 
sant nwtamorphoses."  By  the  latter,  Plato 
presumably  meant  the  turbulent  swirl  pro- 
duced by  issues  which  constantly  change 
and  public  opinion  which  constantly  flu- 
tuates. 

Reviewing  some  of  Plato's  views  on  people 
and  society  caused  me  to  consider  how  he 
might  have  fared  as  a  politician  in  today's 
world.  With  regard  to  women,  he  had  this  to 
say;  A  woman's  virtue  may  be  easily  de- 
scribed: her  virtue  is  to  order  her  house,  and 
keep  vrhat  is  indoors,  and  obey  her  hus- 
band."  And  as  if  this  were  not  enough.  Plato 
had  a  follow  up.  "In  most  places."  he  wrote, 
"women  will  not  endure  to  have  the  truth 
spoken  without  raising  an  outcry."  But. 
trying  to  be  even-handed,  Plato  also  had 
this  thought  about  how  a  just  society 
should  treat  bachelors:  •He  who  does  not 
marry,  when  he  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  35, 
shall  pay  a  yearly  fine  of  a  certain  amount, 
in  order  that  his  bachelorhood  may  not  be  a 
source  of  ease  and  profit  to  him." 

With  this  combination  of  views  on  women 
and  bachelors.  Plato  would  today  have  a 
pretty  narrow  political  base— that  of  the 
married  male  chauvinists,  which  would  not 
win  an  election  anywhere  from  Washington 
down  to  our  own  Newport  Fifth  Ward. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  make  light  of 
Plato.  As  all  of  us  are,  Plato  was  a  man  of 
his  time.  But— and  this  is  the  vital  standard 


by  which  to  judge— his  legacy  is  immense. 
In  his  writings,  he  bequeathed  a  profound 
and  provocative  body  of  thought,  which  has 
stimulated  the  thinking  of.  men  and  women 
for  over  two  thousand  years.  And,  by  found- 
ing the  Academy  in  Athens,  which  was  the 
first  organized  higher  education  in  recorded 
history,  he  established  the  process— repre- 
sented in  the  modern  university— by  which 
men  and  women  could  accumulate  knowl- 
edge and  convey  it  to  succeeding  genera- 
lions.  The  American  writer.  Henry  Adams. 
once  criticized  philosophers  as  providing 
only  "unintelligible  an.swers  to  insoluble 
problems."  But  Plato  gave  us  much  more. 
Indeed,  as  we  look  back  over  the  evolution 
of  society  since  Plato's  lime,  we  find  that 
his  influence  is  almost  beyond  measure. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that,  in  the  spirit  of 
Plato,  the  Maud  Howe  Elliot  Chapter  is  to- 
night announcing  the  establishment  of  a 
scholarship  fund.  Given  the  origins  and 
ideals  of  our  organization,  this  is  an  emi- 
nently appropriate  and  worthy  act.  In  my 
own  political  career,  little  gives  me  a  greater 
sense  of  lasting  accomplishment  than  the 
continuing.  Congressionally-approved  pro- 
gram of  educational  support  now  known  as 
Pell  Grants,  a  term  I  did  not  invent  but  in 
which  I  confess  to  taking  considerable  pride. 

As  we  reflect  this  evening  on  the  Greek- 
American  heritage  and  Greek-American 
bonds,  we  cannot  avoid  thoughts  of  Cyprus. 
For  the  past  decade,  that  ill-starred  island 
has  been  the  scene  of  tragedy  and  the 
source  of  deep  divisions  extending  far 
beyond  its  own  shores— divisions  which 
threaten  to  weaken  the  Greek-American  re- 
lationship our  organization  is  dedicated  to 
uphold  and  enhance.  I  for  one  have  never 
subscribed  to  the  interpretation  that  places 
all  blame  upon  the  United  Stales  for  not 
preventing  the  Turkish  invasion  of  1974. 
But  I  have  held  ardently  to  the  belief  that, 
whatever  its  role  in  the  origiti  of  the  Cyprus 
problem,  the  United  States  bears  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  search  for  a  solution. 
American  weapons  were  used  in  the  invasion 
and  occupation  of  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  And  we  have  unfortunately  contin- 
ued, notwithstanding  a  temporary  and  par- 
tial embargo,  in  supplying  still  more  weap- 
onry to  the  aggressor  nation. 

Regrettably.  American  Presidents  over 
the  past  decade  have  regularly  succumbed 
to  the  short-sighted  view  that  the  Cyprus 
issue  must  be  subordinated  to  the  interests 
of  NATO  defense.  My  own  view  has  been 
that  the  very  foundation  of  NATO  is  under- 
mined if  we  fail  first  to  uphold  the  prfnci- 
ples  of  free  self-determination  which  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  exists  to  defend.  Unless  we 
keep  our  priorities  straight,  our  Alliance  be- 
comes no  more  than  a  house  df  cards.  Presi- 
dents, of  course,  instinctively  struggle 
against  the  inconvenience  of  such  Congres- 
sional meddling:  they  naturally  prefer  pas- 
sive cooperation  and  fulsome  praise.  But  in 
dealing  with  Presidents  on  this  issue.  I  have 
been  inclined  to  echo  Plato,  who  once  said. 
"You  will  see  how  ready  I  am  to  praise 
when  you  talk  sense." 

In  this  regard,  the  most  recent  develop- 
ment was  President  Reagan's  May  8th  pro- 
posal envisaging  the  creation  of  a  $250  mil- 
lion Cyprus  Fund,  to  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  and  dispensed  sometime  in  the 
future  in  the  implementation  of  a  negotiat- 
ed settlement.  As  much  as  I  would  like  to 
praise  this  initiative  as  a  positive  contribu- 
tion. I  fear  that  it  represents  a  serious  mis- 
conception of  the  problem  and  is  in  fact  a 
rather  feeble  gesture.  It  is  fine  to  offer  a 
carrot  for  progress,  but  the  unfortunate  fact 
Is  that  we  probably  need  more  of  the  stick. 


In  1978,  Congress  lifted  the  embargo  . 
against  Turkey,  responding  to  Administra- 
tion arguments  that  this  would  induce 
Turkish  cooperation.  Instead,  what  ensued 
was  a  sustained  period  of  intransigence,  as 
Turkey  and  Turkish  Cypriots  pursued  their 
plans  for  partition.  Last  November,  this 
process  culminated  in  the  announcement  of 
a  separate  Turkish  Cypriot  state,  which  was 
immediately  recognized  by— and  later  ex- 
changed so-called  ambassadors  with— the 
government  in  Ankara.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  an  outrage,  to  which  a  majority 
on  the  Sente  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
responded  by  voting  lo  prohibit  further 
grant  military  aid  to  Turkey— unless  the 
Turkish  Government  signals  a  significant 
policy  reversal  by  returning  the  city  of  Fa- 
magusta  to  the  Cyprus  Government. 

In  all  candor.  I  am  not  optimistic  that 
Ankara  will  respond  with  a  wiser  and  more 
decent  policy.  But  I  am  also  not  afraid  of 
carrying  this  issue  lo  confrontation  if  neces- 
sary. It  is  Turkey— not  Cyprus,  not  the 
United  Stales,  not  Greece— which  is  in  viola- 
lion  of  international  law.  And  no  American 
interest  of  any  kind  should  be  invoked  to 
justify  turning  a  blind  eye  to  that  country's 
blatant  aggression  in  partitioning  a  sover- 
eign, neighboring  republic.  Without  any 
clear  idea  of  where  the  chips  on  this  issue 
may  fall.  I  can  only  pledge  to  you  that  I 
shall  continue  to  do  my  part. 

In  closing,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  wish  to 
return  to  a  brighter  note,  by  sharing  with 
you  a  passage  from  one  of  the  essays  of 
Thomas  Babinglon  Macaulay.  the  distin- 
guished British  historian  and  statesman 
about  whofc  I  wrote  my  thesis  at  college.  He 
wrote  beautifully  about  the  legacy  and 
meaning  of  Greece  and  said: 

"This  is  the  gift  of  Athens  to  man  .  .  .  her 
intellectual  empire  is  imperishable.  And 
when  those  who  have  rivalled  her  greatness 
shall  have  shared  her  fate:  .  .  .  when  the 
sceptre  shall  have  passed  away  from  [our 
own  country]:  when,  perhaps  travellers 
from  distant  regions  shall  in  vain  labour  to 
decipher  on  some  mouldering  pedestal  the 
name  of  our  proudest  chief:  shall  hear 
savage  hymns  chanted  to  some  misshapen 
idol  over  the  ruined  dome  of  our  proudest 
temple:  .  .  .  the  influence  and  glory  of 
Athens  will  still  survive,  fresh  in  eternal 
youth,  exempt  from  mutability  and  decay, 
immortal  as  the  intellectual  principle  from 
which  they  derived  their  origin,  and  over 
which  they  [shall  continue  to]  exercise 
their  control." 

This.  I  think,  is  the  feeling  we  here  to- 
night share  about  our  Greek  heritage.  That 
meaning  suffuses  the  Plato  award  you  have 
kindly  presented  to  me.  and  I  thank  you 
warmly  for  it.« 


50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SCREEN  ACTORS  GUILD 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild:  I 
am  pleased,  therefore,  to  add  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 389,  which  designates  June  30, 
1984,  as  Screen  Actors  Guild  Day. 

Despite  what  many  of  us  laymen 
may  believe,  the  production  of  enter- 
tainment through  visual  media  is  not 
all  fun  and  games.  In  fact,  the  mo- 
ments of  joy  and  pleasure  this  coun- 
try's screen  actors  have  given  us  have 
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involved  the  dedicated,  behind-the- 
scenes  hard  work  of  countless  per- 
formers and  technicians.  For  these 
labors,  our  screen  actors  deserve  just 
compensation. 

The  Screen  Actors  Guild  has  worked 
hard  for  50  years  to  assure  that  the 
rights  of  its  54.000  members  are  pro- 
tected. This,  in  turn,  has  allowed  for 
the  improvement  of  our  quality  of  life 
through  the  production  of  quality 
movies  and  television  programs. 

Throughout  its  existence,  the  guilds 
mandate  has  been  effectively  promot- 
ed by  an  exceptional  cast  of  leaders, 
including  such  notables  as  Eddie 
Cantor,  Eddie  Arnold,  James  Cagney, 
former  Senator  George  Murphy. 
Walter  Pidgeon,  and  Charlton  Heston. 
to  mention  just  a  few.  The  guilds  best 
known  leader  went  on  to  become  the 
President  of  an  even  larger  •Union  "  — 
that  is,  the  United  Slates  of  America.  I 
am  speaking,  of  course,  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  who  has  done  a 
superb  job  of  running  the  best  show  in 
town. 

Thus.  I  am  delighted  to  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
389.  which  will  appropriately  com- 
memorate the  unique  contributions 
the  Screen  Actors  Guild  and  its  mem- 
bers have  made  to  our  culture  and  to 
our  heritage.* 


BILL  NOURSE:  TENNESSEE'S 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADVOCATE 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues once  again  the  activities  of  Bill 
Nourse.  a  small  business  person  from 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  know  Bill  will  agree  with 
me  that  he  illustrates  the  tremendous 
impact  one  individual  can  have  if  they 
choose  to  become  actively  involved  in 
our  political  process.  Bill  has  played  a 
central  role  in  helping  shape  small 
business  legislative  policy  on  both  the 
State  and  National  level.  And  he  ha.s 
taken  the  time  to  travel  throughout 
the  country  to  speak  to  other  small 
business  persons  to  spread  this  gospel 
of  political  activism. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
Bill  as  more  than  an  advocate  for 
small  business.  He  is  a  trusted  adviser 
on  many  issues  of  importance.  I  value 
his  counsel  and  am  thankful  for  his 
imput.  Bill  also  serves  on  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committees  National 
Advisory  Board  and  has  been  active  in 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
Small  Business  Council.  Clearly,  many 
of  us  here  in  Washington  are  benefit- 
ing from  Bill  Nourses  breadth  of 
knowledge  about  small  business  policy. 

Bill  has  focused  his  attention  this 
year  on  several  pressing  matters.  Top- 
ping his  list  is  securing  a  promise  from 
President  Reagan  that  the  next  ap- 
pointment to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  will  be  someone  with  firsthand 
experience  in  small  business.  Securing 


small  business  representation  on  the 
Fed  Board  is  a  goal  I  have  actively 
pursued  during  my  tenure  in  the 
Senate  and  I  applaud  Bill's  tenacity  on 
this  issue. 

Other  objects  of  Bill's  crusading  ef- 
forts include  revisions  to  our  Tax  Code 
that  are  beneficial  to  small  firms.  As 
most  of  my  colleagues  know,  our 
present  tax  system  contains  numerous 
benefits  and  rewards  for  large  compa- 
nies. There  are  very  few  tax  incentives 
for  small,  labor  intensive  enterprises. 
This  is  a  topic  Bill  and  I  have  worked 
on  successfully  in  the  past  and  I  look 
forward  to  pressing  ahead  in  this  area 
with  Bill's  assistance. 

My  colleagues  would  do  well  to  read 
more  about  the  work  of  Bill  Nourse.  I 
ask  that  articles  about  Bill  Nourse 
which  recently  appeared  in  Inc.  maga- 
zine and  the  Arkan.sas  Gazette  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  articles  follow: 
Bill  Noitrse  or  Brookemeade  Hardware  & 

Si:pply:  The  Nuts  and  Bolts  of  Politics 
(By  Tom  Rlchmani 

Either  Ronald  ReaKan  promises  lo  make 
his  ne.xl  appointment  to  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  Board  .someone  with  firsthand  experi- 
ence in  small  busine.ss.  or,  well  rai.se  some 
money  and  raise  .some  hell  "  Bill  Nourse 
promises.  Maybe  we'll  do  what  we  did  for 
direct  expensmg   " 

Nourse  doesn't  make  empty  threats. 
Direct  expensing  of  small  capita!  i-xpendi- 
tures  became  part  of  the  1981  lax  bill,  de- 
spite Administration  objections,  in  large 
part  becau.se  he  worked  to  gel  it  there.  The 
state  of  Tenne.s.see  has  a  new  and  perma- 
nent small  busine.ss  office  and  tightened  un- 
employment compen.sation  l^ws.  again,  in 
part,  thanks  to  Nourse. 

I  nexer  thought  a  man  who  ran  a  hard- 
wart  store  could  have  so  much  influence  on 
so  many  issues  as  I  have.  "  Nourse  admits.  I 
wasn't  satisfied  being  a  small  businessman.  I 
wasn  t  contributing  lo  society  at  my  highest 
potential.  Bui  now  I'm  plugged  in  to  the 
power  structure 

rhe  transformation  of  Bill  Nourse -and 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  like  him  — began 
with  the  planning  for  the  While  House  Con 
ference  on  Small  Business  in  Janiiarv  1980. 
Back  then.  Noursi'  was  a  middleage  father 
of  five,  happy  to  tend  his  growing  West 
Nashville.  "Tenn  .  hardwari-  store  Hi'  wa.sn't 
well  connected,  especially  articulate,  par 
ticularly  gregarious,  or  exct  piionally  v.v\\- 
lodo  Nor  wa.s  he  a  public  person,  limiting 
his  political  involvement  lo  a  trip  to  'he 
voting  booth  on  election  day.  Being  a  father 
and  a  businessman  kept  hiin  bii-.y  enough. 

But  something  happened  during  a   meet 
ing  Nourse  attended  in  Nashville  in  1979      I 
got  the  strong  convict  ion  I  hat  we  were  let- 
ting incentive  die  out  in  our  system,'    he  re- 
calls.   I  felt  a  strong  urge  to  speak  out. 

That  meeting  w.xs  just  one  of  dozens  held 
acro.ss  the  country  in  preparation  for  the 
January  While  House  conference.  And 
Nourse  was  just  one  of  more  than  30.000 
people,  most  of  whom  ran  their  own  small 
busine.ss.  to  attend  one  or  more  of  those  pre- 
liminary sessions.  But  Nourse  was  hooked. 
He  had  never  run  for  office,  but  he  got  him- 
self elected  a-s  one  of  2.000  delegates  to  the 
four-day  conference  at  the  Washington 
Hilton.  He  had  no  technical  knowledge  of 
lax  law.  but  he  worked  the  phone  talking  lo 
experts  and  made  lax  reform  one  of  his  con- 


ference projects.  And  he  became  an  activist. 
If  no  one  else  would  call  a  meeting,  organize 
a  project,  or  stand  up  to  cajole,  Nourse 
would. 

"None  of  us  who  now  refer  to  ourselves  as 
small  business  activists  knew  one  another 
back  then."  Nourse  remembers.  "It  all  start- 
ed at  the  conference.  I've  often  said  that  the 
government  doesn't  quite  understand  what 
it  unleashed  with  that  meeting.  It  created  a 
vehicle  for  a  whole  new  class  of  people  to 
move  into  the  political  process.  The  real  re- 
sults are  still  years  off." 

Whatever  else  the  conference  accom- 
plished, it  clearly  unleashed  a  potent  force 
for  change  when  it  unleashed  Bill  Nourse. 
Back  home  in  Tennessee,  he  pestered  G.O.P 
Governor  Lamar  Alexander  for  18  months 
to  convene  a  slate  small  business  confer- 
ence—then became  its  chief  organizer.  He 
went  on  to  become  an  adviser  to  Democratic 
Senator  Jim  Sasser.  stumping  for  Sasser's 
successful  reelection  bid  at  small  business 
gatherings  across  the  state. 

Bui  Nourse's  influence  extended  far 
beyond  his  home  slate.  Tne  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  asked  him  lo  join  its  Small 
Business  Council.  He  joined  the  advisory 
board  to  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee as  well,  and  worked  for  Senate  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  urging  the  President  lo 
make  the  next  appointee  lo  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  Board  .someone  with  experience  in 
small  business.  He  created  a  political  action 
committee  lo  direct  money  at  congressional 
candidates  friendly  lo  the  small  business 
cause.  He  even  .set  ub  his  own  "kitchen  cabi- 
net"—a  lawyer,  an  i^-counlanl.  a  public  rela- 
tions specialist,  and  other  businesspeople  in 
Tennessee  and  in  Washington  w'ilh  whom 
he  plots  strategy  and  tactics. 

There's  no  other  system  on  earth  that'll 
let  a  guy  with  only  two  or  three  employees 
affect  it."  Nourse  marvels.  If  that's  not  a 
system  that's  working.  I  don't  know  what 
is." 

Nourse  is  not  alone,  however;  instead  he  is 
emblematic  of  a  new  breed  of  political 
mover  and  shaker.  Like  the  small  business 
community  from  which  they  come,  these 
new.  politically  active  entrepreneurs  are  a 
diverse  group,  committed  to  the  cause  of 
small  business  rather  than  any  partisan 
line,  and  frequently  and  enthusiastically 
dtsagreeing  with  one  another  on  specific 
i.ssues.  For  example,  Nourse  and  Morris 
Womack.  president  of  All-Seals  Texas  Inc. 
in  Houston  and  another  graduate  of  the 
White  House  conference,  have  clashed  over 
the  jobs  lax  credit  during  meetings  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's  adviso- 
ry panel  Womack  is  an  avowed  Republican. 
Nourse  has  drifted  into  the  Democratic 
Party  I  don't  think  there's  any  fertile 
ground  In  the  G.OP,  for  small  business." 
Nourse  argues,  I  think  ihe  Republicans  are 
married  to  Wall  Street.  "  On  the  other  hand, 
he's  disgusted  with  the  Democratic  party 
leadership  for  changing  the  parly's  Small 
Business  Council  from  a  policy  forum  into  a 
fund-raising  vehicle. 

Nourse  and  Womack  agree  easily  on  one 
point,  however,  which  is  that  whatever  their 
political  leanings,  just  have  more  people 
from  small  business  participating  in  internal 
party  debates.  legislative  lobbying— the 
whole  spectrum  of  political  activities— has 
got  lo  be  an  improvement  over  the  days  not 
long  past  when  "business's"  position  on  an 
i.ssue  really  reflected  the  opinions  of  a  few 
influential,  mostly  big,  businessmen.  Bill 
Nourse  has  proved  that  a  small  businessper- 
son— if  he  can  combine  vision,  determina- 
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tion,  and  drive— can  speak  loudly  on  policy 
issues. 

Pour  years  after  the  White  House  confer- 
ence, however,  some  of  his  enthusiastic  ex- 
citement has  been  replaced  by  a  recognition 
of  the  challenges  any  small  business  advo- 
cate faces.  Nourse  has  shed  some  of  his 
idealistic— if  not  naive— assumptions  about 
the  ease  of  shifting  the  course  of  the  ship  of 
state.  'In  that  sense  I've  grown  up,"  he  says, 
"or  maybe  I'm  still  growing  up."  Change 
comes  slowly,  and  there  is  still  a  business  to 
run.  sales  at  Nourse's  Brookmeade  Hard- 
ware A  Supply  Co.  fell  short  of  the  $1  mil- 
lion he  projected  for  last  year  and  he  is  in 
the  process  of  selling  the  retail  end  of  the 
business.  He  wants  to  concentrate  on  ex- 
panding his  wholesale  distribution  of  apart- 
ment building  janitorial  and  maintenance 
supplies,  not  only  in  Nashville  but  through- 
out the  Southeast. 

But  what  Bill  Nourse  calls  "the  move- 
ment" still  absorbs  him,  even  if  he  can't 
spend  as  much  time  with  it  as  he  has  in  the 
past.  'I  travel  within  circles  of  influence 
now  in  the  (Democratic]  party,"  he  says, 
and  that  is  a  role  he  is  unlikely  to  give  up. 
He  keeps  his  business  simple  so  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  sell,  and  he  dreams  of  the  future. 
Maybe  Nourse  himself  will  run  for  Con- 
gress. Or  maybe  his  role  will  be  just  to  keep 
other  people  stirred  up.  "There  are  all  those 
people  out  there  and  nobody  is  energizing 
them.  I  just  haven't  found  the  vehicle  yet." 

"The  Democrats  will  lose  this  year."  he 
predicts  "and  then  the  rebuilding  of  the 
party  will  begin  in  earnest.  I  want  to  be  part 
of  that. " 

Political  Opportunity  Seen  for  Suau. 
I  Business  Owners 

I    (By  Scott  Van  Laningham) 

The  small  business  community  can 
become  a  political  force  to  be  reckoned  with 
and  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  move 
into  the  political  vacuum  in  the  Democratic 
Party  created  by  the  decline  of  organized 
labor.  Bill  Nourse.  a  small  businessman 
from  Tennessee,  suggested  Friday. 

Nourse.  president  of  Brookemeade  Hard- 
ware and  Supply  Company  in  Nashville, 
Tenn..  and  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  advisory  commission  on  small  busi- 
nesses, also  asserted  that  there's  "no  future 
in  the  Republican  Party"  for  small  business- 
men, adding  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's ••view  of  business  is  big  business." 

Nourse  is  in  Little  Rock  this  weekend  for 
a  conference  on  "Swords  to  Plowshares  in 
Arkansas"  sponsored  by  the  Arkansas  Peace 
Center  and  others. 

OPTIMISTIC  DESPITE  PROBLEMS 

Despite  a  record  rate  of  bankruptcies 
among  small  businesses  in  the  last  two 
years.  Nourse  said,  the  future  is  bright  for 
small  businesses,  "but  we  do  have  some 
problems  to  solve  in  the  short  run." 

Small  businessmen  come  from  all  back- 
grounds, ethnic  origins,  religions,  races  and 
sexes,  he  said.  And  for  the  first  time  small 
businessmen  are  coming  together  to  address 
their  common  problems,  he  said. 

Small  businessmen,  however,  haven't  yet 
"recognized  the  awesome  political  power  we 
could  have. "  he  said.  For  example,  he  said 
that  with  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  or- 
ganzied  labor  in  the  Democratic  Party,  "a 
political  vacuum  has  been  created  tuid  we 
ought  jto  move  in  and  seize  this  opportuni- 
ty."     I 

'  WANTS  SEAT  ON  FED 

The  first  item  on  Nourse's  political  agenda 
is  the  appointment  of  a  small  businessman 


to  the  Federal  Tleserve  Board.  Paul  A. 
Volcker.  Federal  Reserve  chairman,  is  the 
most  powerful  figure  in  government  as  far 
as  the  small  businessman  is  concerned,  he 
said.  It  is  essential  that  small  businesses 
have  representation  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Directors.  Nourse  said. 

High  interest  rates  are  causing  the  col- 
lapse of  small  businesses,  and  the  huge  fed- 
eral budget  deficits  are  pushing  the  interest 
rates  up  even  higher,  he  continued.  The 
Reagan  administration's  "piecemeal  ap- 
proach" to  reducing  the  deficits  is  "simply 
not  acceptable  to  small  business."  he  added. 

URGES  BROAD  APPROACH 

Nourse  called  for  a  "broad-based  ap- 
proach" to  reducing  the  budget  deficits,  sug- 
gesting a  combination  of  tax  increases  and 
cuts  in  federal  spending.  The  tax  increase 
might  include  a  national  sales  tax.  he  said. 
On  spending  cuts,  he  said,  "The  military 
could  stand  a  fair  cut.  but  entitlement  pro- 
grams must  also  be  cut." 

Nourse  said  that  small  businesses  (those 
employing  fewer  than  20  persons)  accounted 
nationally  for  64  percent  of  the  new  jobs 
that  were  created  last  year.  He  said  half  of 
the  estimated  8.000  businesses  in  Pulaski 
County  employ  four  persons  or  less,  and  84 
percent  employ  20  persons  or  less. 

Small  businessmen  generally  must  pay  an 
interest  rate  of  two  or  three  percentage 
points  above  the  prime  lending  rate.  So 
when  the  prime  rate  goes  to  12  percent  as  it 
did  Thursday,  that  "destroys  the  profitabil- 
ity" lof  many  small  businesses,  he  continued. 

Nourse  also  said  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion ""is  trying  systematically  to  put  the  fed- 
eral Small  Business  Administration  out  of 
business."  The  administration  has  cut  the 
SBA  budget  and  is  transferring  SBA  fund- 
ing into  ""management  assistance  programs" 
that  small  businessmen  won't  use. 

SEES  "GREAT  CONCENTRATION" 

Noting  recent  mergers  of  large  corpora- 
tions and  saying  that  "big  banks  are  getting 
bigger  and  more  powerful."  Nourse  said 
there  is  a  "great  economic  concentration 
under  way  in  this  country  right  now"  and 
the  Democratic  candidates  for  president 
ought  to  be  focusing  on  it. 

Small  businesses  historically  have  been 
the  leaders  in  innovation  and  change,  and 
small  businessmen  now  need  to  focus  their 
attention  on  the  governmental  process. 
""Government  will  listen  and  will  respond. 
but  you  had  better  know  what  you're  talk- 
ing about,"  he- said.  He  advised  small  busi- 
nessmen to  "do  your  homework  "  and  then 
to  focus  their  attention  on  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives.* 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  see  the  Senate  approve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  1984  Amend- 
ments just  before  the  recess.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  Federal  programs  I 
know  of.  The  structure  of  social  and 
support  services  it  has  provided  have 
been  invaluable.  This  has  been  espe- 
cially true  in  the  rural  areas  where  so 
many  of  my  State's  elderly  citizens 
live.  Without  the  support  structure 
provided  by  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
many  of  these  small,  rural  communi- 
ties could  not  afford  to  organize  or 
provide  the  kind  of  services  needed  by 
the  rural  elderly.  Under  the  auspices 


of  the  act.  North  Dakota  Aging  Serv- 
ices has  been  able  to  encourage  out- 
reach into  these  smaller  towTis,  coordi- 
nate services,  and  provide  valuable  or- 
ganizational expertise  to  local  senior 
citizen  groups. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  1984  amend- 
ments, I  think  we  have  developed  a 
good  bill.  I  am  concerned  about  one 
provision,  however.  That  is  the  one 
that  places  a  statutory  12-percent  cap 
on  administrative  costs  for  the  Senior 
Community  Service  Employment  pro- 
gram. 

While  I  would  hope  that  sponsors 
could  operate  within  a  12-percent  cap, 
I  question  the  wisdom  of  making  this  a 
statutory  requirement,  for  I  am  con- 
cerned that  it  could  have  a  negative 
impact  on  smaller,  minority  contrac- 
tors and  on  those  that  serve  rural 
areas  where  administrative  costs  are 
often  higher.  Furthermore,  during  the 
past  3  years,  title  V  sponsors  have 
been  asked  to  increase  performance  re- 
quirements, to  increase  unsubsidized 
placements,  develop  innovative 
projects  to  place  older  Americans  in 
private  sector  jobs,  and  improve  the 
distributions  of  positions  within  the 
States.  These  directives  have  been 
achieved  while  operating  with  the 
same  average  cost  per  enrollee  for  the 
past  3  years.  Yet.  operating  costs  at- 
tributable to  inflation  and  other  fac- 
tors have  continued  to  increase. 

I  urge  the  conferees  on  this  bill  to 
consider  dropping  this  provision  and 
keeping  administrative  cost  caps  as  a 
matter  to  be  regulated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  This  would  permit  a 
cap  to  be  imposed  through  regulation, 
but  would  give  the  Department  and 
the  sponsors  more  flexibility  to  meet 
special  needs  and  situations.* 


RUTH  DRIKER  KROLL  HONORED 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  began 
in  1974  with  about  65  women  wonder- 
ing what  would  happen  to  their  newly 
won  gains  when  a  recession  began  to 
be  felt  in  Detroit.  It  continues  today 
with  about  300  women  still  concerned 
about  their  futures.  It  is  the  Detroit 
Women's  Forum,  founded  by  Ruth 
Driker  Kroll.  herself  an  example  of 
melding  personal  interests  as  a  femi- 
nist with  a  career,  home,  and  family. 

What  Ruth  Kroll  built  is  a  coalition 
of  women  who  have  something  to 
offer  each  other  and  their  community. 
It  is  a  family  of  women  who  can  share 
experiences  and  get  support  from 
their  contacts  with  each  other  at 
monthly  Forum  meetings.  It  is  an  af- 
filiation that  serves  as  a  valuable  net- 
work—gathering and  disseminating  in- 
formation on  women's  issues,  forming 
personal  and  professional  relation- 
ships, and  often  taking  coalition  action 
as  individuals  representing  other 
groups. 
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Ruth  Driker  Kroll  is  a  native  De- 
troiter  who  attended  Central  High 
School,  was  graduated  from  Wayne 
University  in  1949.  and  in  1980  earned 
a  master's  degree  in  counseling  from 
Wayne  State.  Ruth  Kroll.  in  her  pro- 
fessional role  as  assistant  director  of 
the  Michigan  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee  was  the  inspira- 
tion and  drive  behind  the  Detroit 
Women's  Forum.  The  AJC  through  its 
continued  sponsorship  of  the  Detroit 
Women's  Forum  has  supported  its 
growth  and  development. 

While  the  membership  is  drawn 
from  diverse  backgrounds,  professions, 
and  philosophies.  Ruth  Driker  Kroll 
has  been  the  unifier.  She  has  bonded 
the  Forum  together  with  a  feminist 
sense  of  purpose,  values,  and  harmo- 
ny. 

It  is  with  much  pride  and  determina- 
tion that  the  Detroit  Women's  Forum 
celebrates  its  10th  anniversary  later 
this  month.  And  it  is  with  great  joy 
that  the  Forum  celebrates  and  pays 
tribute  to  their  friend  and  founder 
Ruth  Driker  Kroll  for  all  she  has 
done,  for  all  she  has  been,  for  all  she 
has  shared,  and  for  blazing  a  trail  so 
that  so  many  could  explore  a  path  lo- 
gether.» 


THE  COST  OF  S.  1300 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  has  completed  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  S.  1300.  the  Rural 
Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolv- 
ing Fund  Self-Sufficiency  Act  of  1983. 
and  has  scheduled  a  markup  of  the 
legislation  for  June  7. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1300  have  been 
the  focus  of  much  debate.  However, 
the  individuals  and  organizations  in- 
terested in  maintaining  the  rural  elec- 
tric and  telephone  programs  all  agree 
on  one  important  point— the  Rural 
Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolv- 
ing Fund,  through  which  many  rural 
utility  systems  receive  their  financing, 
is  in  serious  financial  trouble. 

For  example,  Mr.  Harold  Hunter. 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  while  expressing 
reservations  about  S.  1300,  testified 
that  he  was  pleased  Congress  and  the 
trade  associations  have,  and  I  quote; 
"heeded  the  alarms  we  have  sounded 
over  the  past  several  years  concerning 
the  deteriorating  financial  condition 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  and  Tele- 
phone Revolving  Fund,  "  end  of  quote. 

Mr.  Rudolph  G.  Penner,  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  testi- 
fied that  without  congressional  action 
the  revolving  fund's  financial  prob- 
lenis  will  cause  the  REA  loan  pro- 
grams to  be  shut  down.  In  the  absence 
of  appropriations  or  legislation  like  S. 
1300.  Mr.  Penner  testified  that  the 
REA  loan  programs  must  be  terminat- 
ed within  the  next  few  years  because 


the  revolving  fund  will  lack  the  assets 
to  make  new  loans. 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Gabriel.  Deputy  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  testified  that  the  interest 
expen.ses  of  the  revolving  fund  will 
exceed  the  interest  income  by  the 
second  half  of  fiscal  year  1985  and 
that  appropriations  will  be  needed  to 
cover  the  shortfall. 

The  potential  high  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  current  REA  program  in 
future  years  is  one  of  the  strongest  ar- 
guments in  support  of  S.  1300.  On 
June  4.  in  response  to  questions  that 
were  raised  during  the  second  hearing 
on  S.  1300.  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  provided  an  estimate  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  maintain  the  current 
REA  electric  and  telephone  programs 
through  appropriations.  CBO  conclud- 
ed that  the  cost  would  likely  be  $13 
billion  but  could  be  as  high  as  $17  bil- 
lion. iQ  contrast.  CBO  estimates  that 
the  cost  of  S.  1300— if  amended  to  re- 
quire that  the  fund  be  managed  so 
that  it  will  be  balanced— will  be  $8.9 
billion  over  25  years. 

S.  1300  addresses  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  revolving  fund  by  increas- 
ing inter€'st  rates  on  loans  and 
strengthening  the  capital  base  of  the 
fund.  These  actions  will  make  the 
fund  permanently  self-sustaining. 
Under  S.  1300,  the  balancing  of  the 
REA  revolving  fund  will  be  a  joint 
effort  with  REA  borrowers  and,  there- 
fore, the  25  million  consumers  served 
by  REA-financed  utilities.  CBO  esti- 
mates that  the  contribution  made  by 
REA  borrowers  in  the  form  of  higher 
interest  rates  will  exceed  $4  billion. 

In  addition  to  cost,  other  questions 
have  been  raised  about  the  REA  elec- 
tric and  telephone  loan  programs  and 
S.  1300.  The  chief  sponsors  of  the  leg- 
islation have  written  a  letter  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  addresses 
these  questions. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  that  CBOs 
June  4  response  to  questions  raised 
during  the  committee  hearings  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record.^ 

The  material  follows: 

Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
Washington.  DC.  June  5,  I9H4. 

Dear  Colleague:  The  CommitU-t'  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has  sched- 
uled a  markup  of  S.  1300  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund 
Self  Sufficiency  Act  of  1983- for  June  7.  We 
are  confident  that  the  Committee  will  order 
the  bill  reported  at  that  time,  clearing  the 
way  for  action  by  the  Senate.  There  are  se- 
riou.s  and  comple.x  problems  facing  the  rural 
electrification  and  telephone  program.s  that, 
in  the  absence  oi  legislation,  will  get  pro- 
gressively worse.  Therefore,  in  our  judg- 
ment, it  is  imperative  that  Congress  com- 
plete its  consideration  of  S.  1300  this  year. 
For  that  reason,  we  urge  you  to  support  our 
efforus  to  have  S.  1300  scheduled  for  floor 
consideration  as  soon  as  possible. 

S.  1300  will  amend  the  law  governing  the 
revolving  fund  0F>eraled  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification   Administration   of    the    Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture.  The  bill  is  needed  to 
prevent  the  REA  revolving  fund,  which  pro- 
vides financing  for  rural  utilities,  from  be- 
coming insolvent.  S.  1300  and  a  companion 
bill.  H.R.  3050.  were  introduced  in  May  of 
1983.  Forty-six  Senators  are  sponsors  of  S. 
1300.  and  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved H.R.  3050  by  a  vote  of  283  to  111  on 
March  1  of  this  year. 

Although  the  legislation  has  received 
strong  bipartisan  support  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  opponents  of  the  REA  programs 
would  have  you  believe  that  S.  1300  simply 
provides  an  unneces.sary  subsidy  for  rural 
America  rather  than  an  essential  service. 
We  are  concerned  that  the  serious  and  com- 
plex problems  facing  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  programs— problems 
that  are  addressed  in  the  legislation— are 
being  ignored  by  its  opponents. 

Further,  rather  than  offering  viable  alter- 
natives, .some  opponents  have  attacked  the 
integrity  of  the  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  have  worked  to  develop  a  respon- 
sible solution  to  the  problems  facing  the 
rural  electrification  and  telephone  pro- 
grams. Among  those  criticized  by  opponents 
are  three  former  administrators  of  REA 
who  have  dedicated  their  careers,  under 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  adminis- 
tration.s.  to  providing  electric  and  telephone 
service  iii  rural  areas. 

We  want  to  set  the  record  straight  on  sev- 
eral points. 

conversion  of  debt  to  equity  and 
increasing  interest  rates 

Under  current  law,  beginning  in  1993  and 
in  each  year  through  2017.  the  REA  revolv- 
ing fund  is  .scheduled  to  make  transfer  pay- 
ments to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  in 
amounts  totaling  $7.9  billion.  This  amount 
represents  the  value  of  assets  that  were 
transferred  to  the  fund  when  it  was  created 
in  1973  for  use  in  REA  lending  activities. 

In  1973.  when  Congress  established  the 
rules  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  the 
REA  revolving  fund,  no  one  anticipated  that 
I  he  cost  of  borrow  ing  money  would  reach 
unprecedented  high  levels  and  remain  at  ex- 
cessively high  levels  for  years  and  years. 
The  high  interest  rales  that  have  plagued 
the  national  economy  in  recent  years  have 
.so  eroded  the  financial  stability  of  the  fund 
as  to  make  the  fund's  payment  schedule  to 
the  Treasury  unrealistic  in  view  of  the  ex- 
pected need  for  REA  loans. 

Unle.ss  Congress  acts,  the  effect  of  the 
drain  on  the  capital  base  of  the  REA  revolv- 
ing fund  will  be  to  require  either  a  substan- 
tial reduction— perhaps  even  a  suspension— 
of  new  REA  lending,  or  a  sharp  increase  in 
interest  rates  on  REA  loans  that  would  ad- 
versely affect  utility  rales  and  needed  in- 
vestment or,  most  likely,  both.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  skyrocketing  interest  rates, 
not  the  management  of  the  revolving  fund, 
adversely  affected  the  fund's  viability. 

S.  1300  resolves  the  problem  by  converting 
the  $7.9  billion  from  an  accounts  payable  li- 
ability beginning  in  1993  to  a  Government 
equity,  similar  to  the  way  that  convertible 
bonds  are  converted  to  stock.  The  Federal 
Government  will  continue  to  maintain  full 
control  of  its  investment  in  the  REA  revolv- 
ing fund  at  all  times  and  Congress  could  at 
any  time  liquidate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments investment. 

S.  1300  also  eliminates  the  fixed  2  and  5 
percent  rates  of  interest  for  loans  made 
from  the  revolving  fund  and  provides  a  for- 
mula that  will  allow  the  fund  to  vary  its 
rate  of  interest  on  future  loans  to  reflect 
more  accurately  the  fluctuations  of  market 
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interest  rates.  The  Congression&l  Budget 
Office  analysis  indicates  that  the  Interest 
rates  charged  for  loans  under  S.  1300  will 
eventually  increase  so  as  to  equal  the  Treas- 
ury's cost  of  borrowing. 

S.  13D0— by  strengthening  the  capital  base 
of  the  REA  revolving  fund  and  providing  for 
flexibility  in  setting  interest  rates— will 
make  the  fund  permanently  self-sustaining. 

COST  or  S.  1300 

In  terms  of  cost,  the  official  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimate  states  that  S.  1300. 
as  introduced,  will  increase  budget  outlays 
by  $10.4  billion  over  25  years.  We  believe 
that  the  real  cost  of  S.  1300  is  much  lower. 
S.  1300  will.  In  fact,  reduce  Government 
costs  because  if  S.  1300  is  not  enacted— and 
the  REA  programs  are  to  continue  operat- 
ing as  they  do  today— Congress  will  have  to 
appropriate  funds  to  meet  the  need  for  REA 
loans.  CBO  estimates  that  such  appropria- 
tions would  at  least  equal,  and  likely  exceed, 
CBOs  estimated  cost  of  S.  1300. 

Further,  CBO  estimates  that  the  cost  of  S. 
1300  will  be  reduced  by  at  last  $1.5  billion  if 
the  bill  is  revised  to  clarify  the  requirement 
in  the  bill  that  the  revolving  fund  be  man- 
aged in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  balanced. 
The  companion  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  H.R.  3050,  incorporates 
such  a  clarification— known  as  the  Sten- 
holm  amendment— and  we  intend  to  support 
a  similar  modification  to  S.  1300. 

CONTRIBUTION  OF  BORROWERS 

Much  of  the  discussion  about  S.  1300  has 
focuse?!  on  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  making  the  revolving 
fund  9elf-sufficient.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that,  under  S.  1300,  the  balancing  of 
the  fund  will  be  a  joint  effort  with  REA  bor- 
rowers and.  therefore,  the  25  million  con- 
sumers served  by  REA-financed  utilities. 
Under  S.  1300,  CBO  estimates  that  REA 
borrowers  will  make  additional  payments  of 
$4  billion  to  the  fund  as  a  result  of  the 
higher  interest  rates  that  will  be  charged  on 
loans  made  through  the  fund. 

Put  in  another  perspective,  the  debate 
about  the  costs  involved  in  stabilizing  the 
REA  revolving  fund  is  not  a  debate  about 
"losses  to  the  Government",  but  a  debate  on 
whether  the  REA  programs  should  be  con- 
tinued. We  support  strong  and  continuing 
REA  programs,  and  believe  that  S.  1300  will 
attain  that  goal  in  the  most  cost-effective 
and  retponsible  way  possible. 

I    DENSITY  OF  AREAS  SERVED 

Another  allegation  made  by  opponents  of 
the  legislation  is  that  many  cooperatives  re- 
ceiving REA  loans  do  not  serve  rural  areas. 
It  is  true  that  population  growth  has  caused 
some  Of  the  service  areas  of  a  small  number 
of  cooperatives  to  become  nonrural  in  char- 
acter. However,  even  cooperatives  serving 
areas  that  once  were  rural  but  are  now  de- 
veloped have  consumer  density  far  less  than 
the  average  investor-owned  utility.  And,  be- 
cause these  systems  have  experienced  fast 
and  recent  growth,  they  tend  to  have  a 
great  need  for  new  capital.  The  utility  rates 
charged  by  these  systems  would  be  severely 
affected  without  the  REA  programs. 

Although  the  challenge  of  bringing  elec- 
tric and  telephone  service  to  rural  areas  has 
been  successfully  met  by  REA  programs, 
the  job  of  REA  is  far  from  completed.  Like 
other  utility  systems,  such  as  those  in  large 
cities,  where  utility  services  have  been  de- 
veloped for  decades,  rural  utility  systems 
continue  to  need  financing  to  update  facili- 
ties and  replace  obsolete  equipment,  extend 
service  to  new  customers,  and  repair  dam- 
aged equipment.  Without  a  viable  REA  re- 


volving fund,  as  provided  under  S.  1300,  for 
many  rural  utilities  there  will  be  no  invest- 
ment for  the  future  and  rural  utility  rates 
will  have  to  be  increased  to  prohibitively 
high  levels. 

In  short.  S.  1300  is  sound  and  necessary 
legislation  that  merits  your  support.  (If 
your  staff  needs  any  additional  information 
about  S.  1300,  they  may  call  Jack  Cassidy  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  staff 
(224-5207).) 

Sincerely, 

Walter  D.  Huddleston. 

Edward  Zorinsky. 

Thad  Cochran. 

Mark  Andrews. 

Congressional  Budget  Office  Response  to 

Additional  Questions  on  S.  1300 

annual  appropriations 

Q.  If  S.  1300  is  not  enacted  and  Congress 
wanted  to  maintain  the  REA  loan  prografti 
under  the  current  law  and  existing  loan 
levels,  how  much  money  would  have  to  be 
appropriated  into  the  fund  between  1985 
and  2010? 

A.  If  the  Congress  wanted  to  maintain 
current  lending  levels  (adjusted  for  infla- 
tion) and  the  current  loan  interest  rate  (5 
percent)  without  making  other  changes  in 
the  loan,  program,  appropriations  would  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  fund's  losses.  The  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  maintain  the  pro- 
gram would  depend  on  the  timing  and 
method  of  appropriations.  The  earlier  ap- 
propriations were  provided,  the  greater 
would  be  the  impact  on  the  fund  and  the 
less  the  recfuired  funding  in  the  long  term. 
Thus,  appropriations  to  cover  losses  in  ad- 
vance would  be  less,  over  time,  than  appro- 
priations to  cover  losses  after  they  occurred. 
For  example,  if  appropriations  were  made 
using  the  formula  applied  for  the  1984  ap- 
propriation (which  covered  losses  incurred 
in  1982  and  included  imputed  interest  cost.s 
as  an  expense),  appropriations  over  the 
1985-2010  period  would  total  about  $13  bil- 
lion under  the  baseline  economic  assump- 
tions. If  the  Congress  immediately  appropri- 
ated funds  to  cover  the  estimated  interest 
losses  on  existing  CBOs  and  if  annual  ap- 
propriations for  the  losses  on  future  CBOs 
were  provided,  appropriations  could  be  re- 
duced to  about  $10  billion.  Alternatively,  if 
funds  were  provided  only  when  aggregate 
interest  income  was  less  than  interest  ex- 
pense, the  appropriations  would  total  $17 
billion  over  the  1985-2010  period. 

If  Treasury  borrowing  rates  were  lower 
than  those  assumed  in  the  baseline,  the 
amounts  appropriated  would  be  lower. 
Higher  interest  rates  would  increase  the 
amounts  appropriated.  Appropriations 
would  algo  be  very  sensitive  to  the  interest 
rate  paid  by  borrowers.  For  example,  if  bor- 
rowers paid  interest  at  the  average  rate  esti- 
mated under  S.  1300  (about  8  percent),  it 
would  be  necessary  to  appropriate  only  $4 
billion  over  the  1985-2010  period, 

COST  OF  S.   1300 

Q.  During  an  earlier  hearing  on  this  legis- 
lation, an  Administration  witness  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  cost  of  S.  1300  will  be  $21 
billion.  In  addition,  that  witness  indicated 
that  CBO  and  GAO  were  developing  new- 
cost  estimates  that  would  support  his  esti- 
mate. Do  you  have  any  such  cost  estimates? 

A.  On  April  12,  1984.  CBO  transmitted  to 
the  Subcommittee  a  new  estimate  of  the 
budgetary  effects  of  S,  1300  using  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  underlying  the  CBO 
baseline  projections  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
Under  these  assumptions,  enactment  of  S. 


1300  would  increase  federal  outlays  by  an 
estimated  $10.4  billion  over  the  1985-2010 
period.  The  differences  between  the  new 
CBO  estimate  and  the  analysis  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  October  14.  1983 
result  primarily  from  differences  in  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions. 

INTEREST  RATE  FORMULA 

Q.  In  your  statement,  you  indicate  that  S. 
1300  will  not  ensure  the  solvency  of  the 
REA  revolving  fund.  Could  the  solvency  of 
the  fund  be  ensured  by  including  in  the  bill 
a  provision— such  as  the  amendment  offered 
by  Congressman  Stenholm  to  H.R.  3050— 
that  explicitly  mandates  that  the  interest 
rate  formula  be  set  so  that  interest  income 
will  equal  interest  expense? 

A.  With  the  interest  rates  and  lending 
levels  assumed  and  the  method  used  in 
CBO's  analysis,  adding  the  Stenholm 
amendment  to  S.  1300  would  maintain  the 
fund's  solvency  through  the  year  2010.  But 
enactment  of  the  amendment  might  not 
ensure  permanent  solvency.  (CBO  considers 
the  fund  solvent  if  it  has  a  net  worth  great- 
er than  or  at  least  equal  to  zero.) 

As  introduced,  S.  1300  would  enable  the 
fund  to  maintain  its  current  lending  levels 
adjusted  for  inflation  through  the  year 
2010.  It  would  not  ensure  solvency,  however, 
because  the  interest-rate  formula  uses  all  of 
the  funds  net  income  to  subsidize  the  inter- 
est rate  on  future  loans.  As  a  result,  the 
fund's  net  worth  would  gradually  be  eroded, 
and  ultimately,  the  interest-rate  formula 
would  produce  standard  rates  above  the 
Treasury  borrowing  rate. 

The  Stenholm  amendment  to  H.R.  3050 
seeks  to  address  these  problems  by  requiring 
that  the  interest  rate  on  REA  loans  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  total  interest  income  equal 
to  the  interest  expense  on  the  fund's  past 
and  future  obligations.  The  amendment 
does  not  specify  how  the  REA  Administra- 
tor should  set  rates  to  accomplish  this. 

CBO  has  analyzed  the  effect  to  the  Sten- 
holm amendment  using  two  different  ap- 
proaches. One  approach  assumes  that  the 
Administrator  would  impose  a  surcharge  on 
loans  when  the  balance  between  the  fund's 
interest  expense  and  interest  income  re- 
quires an  infusion  of  money.  The  second  ap- 
proach assumes  that  the  Administrator 
would  impose  a  surcharge  beginning  in  1985. 
In  both  cases,  CBOs  estimate  assumes  that 
the  standard  rate  would  be  set  so  that  the 
interest  payments  from  the  35-year  amor- 
tized loans  will  equal  the  interest  payments 
on  the  30-year,  non-amortized  obligations  to 
the  FFB. 

Because  of  the  higher  interest  paid  by 
borrowers,  including  the  Stenholm  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  budgetary  effects  of 
S.  1300.  The  amount  of  the  reduction  would 
depend  on  how  the  amendment  was  imple- 
mented. Under  the  first  approach.  CBO  esti- 
mates that  enactment  of  S.  1300  with  the 
amendment  would  increase  net  federal  out- 
lays by  about  $10.2  billion  over  the  1985- 
2010  period.  Under  the  second  approach,  net 
federal  outlays  would  increase  by  an  esti- 
mated $8.9  billion  through  the  year  2010. 
These  outlay  estimates  reflect  the  differ- 
ence between  applying  a  surcharge  late  in 
the  period  and  applying  it  starting  in  1985. 

Under  CBOs  methods  and  assumptions, 
the  fund  would  remain  solvent  through  the 
year  2010  if  the  Stenholm  amendment  were 
included  in  the  bill.  Because  the  st&r.dard 
rate  might  still  exceed  the  Treasury  rate  in 
the  more  distant  future,  this  amendment 
might  not  ensure  the  permanent  solvency  of 
the  fund. 
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There  is  more  than  one  way.  however,  to 
interpret  the  standard  interest  rate  formula 
in  the  bill— and  the  REA  and  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  A-ssoclation 
(NRECA)  generally  use  a  method  that  pro- 
duces a  rale  lower  than  emerges  from  the 
CBO  analysis.  When  such  a  lower  rate  is  as- 
sumed, the  funds  interest  income  is  less,  and 
the  fund  would  not  remain  .solvent  through 
the  year  2010<-with  or  without  the  Sten- 
holm  amendment.  The  fund  would,  howev- 
er, be  able  to  continue  its  lending  activHy 
throughout  the  period.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  .sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  majority  leader  has 
sought,  and  is  continuing  to  seek,  an 
opportunity  to  call  up  the  resolution 
concerning  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs.  Senate  Resolution  127. 

This  resolution  was  placed  on  the 
calendar  on  November  2.  1983.  Those 
who  have  been  following  the  issue  will 
recall  that  last  fall,  in  the  last  few 
minutes  of  the  first  session  of  the  98th 
Congress,  before  the  adjournment  sine 
die  of  that  session,  unanimous  consent 
was  sought  to  call  up  the  resolution 
and  to  agree  to  it. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  been  operating  for  7  years, 
and  has  served  the  Senate  well,  served 
the  Indian  community  well,  and  has 
also  served  the  country  well  during 
those  7  years. 

At  each  stage  the  Senate  found  itself 
constrained  to  limit  the  years  of  exi.st- 
ence  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs.  Because  we  found 
these  temporary  extensions  to  create 
strain  and  stress  not  only  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  but  also  on  the 
staff  of  the  committee,  we  sought  in 
this  Congress  to  make  sure  that,  by 
resolution,  we  extended  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  perma- 
nently, not  just  for  2  years  or  3  years 
or  even  1  year.  A  permanent  commit- 
tee is  needed  so  that  all  of  the  Senate, 
all  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  all  the 
States  know  that  the  select  committee 
of  the  Senate  would  continue  to  re- 
solve those  matters  on  Indian  affairs 
that,  from  time  to  time,  come  before 
the  Congress. 

It  has  been  quite  a  productive  com- 
mittee, I  might  say  at  this  point.  Hun- 
dreds of  bills  have  been  considered  in 
the  past  7  years  in  that  committee. 
Scores  of  bills  have  been  enacted  into 
law.  There  have  been  extensive  func- 
tions by  the  committee.  I  might  add 


that  this  is  not  just  oversight  on 
Indian  Affairs:  it  is  oversight  on  the 
relationship  of  Indian  tribes  with  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

This  in  not  only  e.specially  impor- 
tant in  the  Western  States  but  also  ex- 
tremely important  in  the  Eastern 
States  in  the  settlement  of  Indian 
claims.  Three  States  have  had  settle- 
ments of  Indian  claims,  those  States 
being  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut. But  there  are  at  least  a  half 
dozen  other  Eastern  States  that  will 
require  .settlements  on  Indian  claims. 

Last  fall,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
time  had  come  in  this  Congress  to 
fully  debate  this  issue,  the  Senate  de- 
cided that  it  would,  by  resolution,  tem- 
porarily extend  the  life  of  the  select 
committee  for  6  months  into  this  year. 
That  extension  was  until  July  1. 

That  left  the  resolution  on  the  cal- 
endar. The  re.solution  was  not  dealt 
with,  but  it  remained  on  the  calendar 
until  the  majority  leader  in  his 
wisdom,  and  I  compliment  him  for  it, 
stated  that  early  in  this  session,  the 
.second  session  of  this  Congress,  this 
matter  would  be  brought  up  either  by 
unanimous  consent  or  he  would  move 
to  bring  it  up. 

It  is  significant  that  we  take  up  this 
resolution  and  re.solve  the  issue  now. 
There  will  be  appropriations  bills  that 
will  be  before  the  Senate  or  available 
for  the  Senate  to  consider.  The  armed 
services  authorization  bill  is  ready  to 
be  considered  in  the  Senate.  The  com- 
bination of  one  or  two  appropriations 
bills  and  the  authorization  bill  for  de- 
fense, plus  other  necessary  items,  will 
take  up  all  of  the  remainder  of  this 
month  prior  to  recess  for  the  Fourth 
of  July  observance. 

Not  only  that,  but  it  is  important 
that  it  be  called  up  because  this  com- 
mittee goes  out  of  existence  on  July  1. 
Either  we  deal  with  the  matter  now  or 
the  committee  ceases  to  exist. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  being  critical 
of  any  one  of  our  colleagues  for  want- 
ing to  offer  amendments  to  this  reso- 
lution, but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that,  given  the  time  when  the  resolu- 
tion first  appeared  on  the  calendar. 
November  2.  1983.  there  has  been  con- 
siderable time  to  develop  amendments, 
and  develop  a  strategy  for  however 
those  amendments  would  be  offered, 
by  any  Senator  or  group  of  Senators 
who  would  like  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion. Again,  I  do  not  criticize  any  Sena- 
tor or  group  of  Senators  for  attempt- 
ing to  do  that. 

My  remarks  are  not  intended  to  be 
critical  at  all.  My  remarks  are  only 
rfieant  to  dramatize  the  situation  and 
to  inform  the  Senate  that  time  is  of 
the  essence.  The  resolution  has  been 
pending  for  a  long  time.  When  it  is 
called  up,  it  will  be  open  for  amend- 
ments and  those  amendments  can  be 
considered  and  voted  upon. 

There  are  60  cosponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  I  think  some  other  Sena- 


tors are  very  sympathetic  to  adopting 
the  resolution.  I  hope  that  opportuni- 
ty comes  before  us  very  shortly. 
•  Mr  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  legislation  making  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Senate 
committee  system.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill  I  urge  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  supporting  this 
plan. 

In  South  Dakota,  there  are  eight 
Indian  reservations.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  Indians  in  South  Dakota  and 
across  the  Nation  to  provide  them 
with  permanent  standing  committee 
representation. 

I  have  long  supported  this  legisla- 
tion which  many  of  my  South  Dakota 
constituents  endorse  as  the  best 
method  of  providing  effective  repre- 
sentation to  the  Indian  populations  of 
this  Nation.  Passage  of  this  bill  will 
send  a  strong  signal  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  truly  committed  to  serving 
and  working  with  Indians  on  a  full- 
time  basis. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs deserves  to  become  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Senate  committee 
system.  It  is  foolish  to  extend  the  com- 
mittees  existence  every  2  years,  as  we 
have  been  doing,  when  we  can  give  it 
permanent  authority.  The  need  for 
the  committee  is  obvious,  it  has  per- 
formed worthwhile  legislative  work  for 
years,  and  it  is  time  to  put  it  on  equal 
footing  with  other  Senate  essential 
committees. 

I  would  ask  that  our  colleagues  join 
us  today  in  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hoped,  as  Members  know,  that  we 
could  take  up  the  Indian  affairs  reso- 
lution today  by  unanimous  consent.  It 
is  clear  now  that  we  cannot.  The  alter- 
native, of  course,  would  be  to  move  to 
that  measure,  but  I  think  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  that  is  not  a  desir- 
able procedure.  To  begin  with,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  placing  the 
bankruptcy  bill  back  on  the  calendar, 
which  I  am  not  sure  would  be  a  wise 
thing  to  do  at  this  time. 

The  second  thing  it  would  do  is  per- 
haps interrupt  our  ability  to  proceed 
to  other  matters  that  may  be  more 
compelling  tomorrow  and  the  next 
day.  So.  Mr.  President.  1  shall  make  no 
further  effort  to  reach  the  Indian  af- 
fairs bill  this  afternoon. 

What  I  am  prepared  to  do.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  ask  the  Senate  to  go  out 
until  tomorrow.  The  minority  leader  is 
here  and  I  shall,  in  a  moment,  ask  him 
if  he  will  consider  approving  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  provide  for 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  until  to- 
morrow. The  purpose  of  that  is  to 
qualify  certain  measures  on  the  calen- 
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dar  under  the  1-day  rule.  Then  it  Is  my 
intention  to  announce  that  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
that  tomorrow,  after  the  routine  open- 
ing ceremonies  are  out  of  the  way,  we 
can  shortly  get  to  the  energy-water  ap- 
propriations bill.  That  is  a  request 
that  is  not  yet  cleared,  I  believe,  on 
both  sides,  but  it  is  my  hope  that  it 
can  be  cleared  and  that  we  can  dispose 
of  that  matter  during  the  day  tomor- 
row. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill  as 
the  last  item  of  business  tomorrow  so 
it  will  be  the  pending  business  when 
we  return  on  Thursday.  Orders  have 
already  been  entered  for  the  Senate  to 
convene  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  permanently  dis- 
place or  to  return  to  the  calendar  the 
bankruptcy  bill.  In  both  instances,  we 
shall  attempt  first  to  reach  these 
other  matters  by  unanimous  consent. 

That  is  the  situation  as  it  now  exists. 
Mr.  President.  If  the  minority  leader  is 
prepared  for  me  to  do  so.  I  shall  now 
put  this  unanimous-consent  request. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  the  Senate 
stands  in  adjournment  today,  it  recon- 
vene on  tomorrow  at  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.:  that  at  that  time,  the  reading*  of 
the  Journal  be  dispensed  with;  that  no 
resolutions  come  over  under  the  rule; 
that  the  call  of  the  calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with:  and  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  in  length  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each;  and 
provided  further  that  the  morning 
hour  be  deemed  to  have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  majori- 
ty leader  has  described  the  ordinary 


way  for  the  Senate  to  proceed  tomor- 
row. I  have  to  note  that  many  Sena- 
tors have  waited  a  long  time  for  the 
resolution  on  the  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee's continuation  to  be  called  up. 
In  fact,  it  was  once  passed  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  the  vote  was  then 
vitiated  at  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader  when  he  found  that  one  or 
more  Senators  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
wanted  more  time. 

If  we  now  prolong  the  calling  up  of 
this  resolution  and  proceed  on  these 
other  matters,  the  resolution  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  will  wait  until  almost 
time  for  the  recess  for  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  that  happens  to  be  the  time 
when  the  committee  goes  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  oppose  the  ma- 
jority leader  on  these  matters  of 
laying  out  the  schedule  for  the  Senate, 
and  I  know  the  majority  leader  is  at- 
tempting to  accommodate  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Indian  Affairs  Commit- 
tee resolution.  I  think  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  period  of  time  when  we 
are  going  to  have  to  be  very  serious 
about  calling  up  the  matter.  I  realize 
the  majority  leader's  reluctance  to 
make  a  motion  to  proceed  to  it  and 
place  the  bankruptcy  bill  back  on  the 
calendar.  However,  I  am  just  taking 
this  time  and  making  these  comments 
to  indicate  to  the  majority  leader  that 
I  am  getting  into  a  position— and  per- 
haps other  Senators  are,  too— of  des- 
peration and  we  might  have  to  resort 
to  desperate  means  notwithstanding 
the  operation  of  the  Senate  on  these 
other  matters. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Let  me  assure  him  that  I 
do  not  mean  I  have  permanently  aban- 
doned my  effort  to  get  up  the  Indian 
Affairs  resolution.  What  I  do  mean  is 
that  absent  unanimous  consent  I 
think  it  is  not  practical  to  try  to  get  it 
up  today,  but  we  will  try  another  day. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  I  will  co- 
operate with  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  most  especially  with  the 
Senator  who  just  spoke,  to  see  that 
this  happens.  I  made  a  similar  commit- 
ment to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  who  has  a  strong 
interest  in  this  matter.  Senator  An- 
OREwrs.  We  will  try  again.  But  it  would 


be  very  awkward  to  try  tq  do  this  by 
any  method  other  than  unanimous 
consent  this  afternoon.  Therefore.  I 
announced,  as  the  Senator  knows,  that 
I  would  not  make  any  further  effort  to 
do  that  today,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  I  will  not  do  it  at  all. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  renew  the  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  majority  leader's  re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  go 
out.  I  regret  that;  we  are  wasting  a 
good  part  of  the  day.  We  have  pre- 
cious few  days  between  now  and  June 
29  to  try  to  do  an  awful  lot  of  work, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  practical  al- 
ternative. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  there  is  anything  further  he  would 
like  to  try  to  attend  to  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  know  of 
nothing.  I  shall  proceed  between  now 
and  tomorrow  to  further  explore  the 
possibility  of  getting  an  agreement  to 
lay  down  the  energy  and  water  bill 
and  also  the  DOD  bill,  and  I  will  be 
able  to  tell  the  majority  leader  tomor- 
row what  the  results  are. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Senate  convening  tomorrow  be 
changed  to  read  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  seeing 
no  other  Senator  seeking  recognition, 
I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
4:24  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1984,  at  10  a.m. 
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NATIONAL  THEATER  WEEK 


SALUTING  MR.  JUSTICE 
BRENNAN 


HON.  JOHN  H.  CHAFEE 

or  RHODE  ISI>ND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  5.  19S4 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  Con 
gress  has  designated  the  period  June 
3-9.  1984.  as  "National  Theater  Week." 
This  provides  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
Americans  to  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  which  professional, 
college,  and  community  theaters  are 
making  to  our  Nation's  cultural  en- 
richment. 

This  observance  has  special  meaning 
for  Rhode  Islanders,  since  the  Trinity 
Square  Repertory  Company  in  Provi- 
dence is  celebrating  its  20th  anniversa- 
ry season.  Founded  in  1964.  Trinity 
Square  has  exhibited  a  consistently 
high  level  of  artistic  achievement  and 
is  one  of  our  States  most  treasured  in- 
stitutions. 

Trinity  Square  has  achieved  promi- 
nence as  a  versatile  and  creative  resi 
dent  company,  whose  offerings  have 
regularly  included  American  drama, 
world  classics,  musicals,  and  distin- 
guished new  works.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  director.  Adrian  Hall,  the 
company  has  brought  dynamic  theater 
to  growing  and  appreciative  audiences 
in  Rhode  Island  and  on  successful  na- 
tional and  international  tours. 

The  capacity  of  an  arts  institution  to 
provide  community  service  has  been 
proudly  demonstrated  by  Trinity 
Square.  Trinity's  "Project  Discovery  " 
program  has  enabled  thousands  of 
schoolchildren  to  attend  special  day- 
time performances  and  to  gain  an  ap- 
preciation of  theater  which  might  not 
otherwise  be  possible.  Trinity  Square 
continues  to  reach  out  to  special  popu- 
lations and  is  making  the  stimulating 
experience  of  live  theater  accessible  to 
a  wider  audience. 

The  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Com- 
pany has  been  acclaimed  as  one  of  our 
Nation's  finest  regional  theaters.  Trin- 
ity Square  is  the  recipient  of  a  Tony 
Award  from  the  American  Theater 
Wing— the  theater's  highest  honor— 
for  its  outstanding  achievements. 

I  join  with  all  Rhode  Islanders  in 
congratulating  Trinity  Square  on  the 
occasion  of  its  20th  anniversary 
season,  and  in  expressing  gratitude  for 
its  invaluable  contribution  to  our 
State's  cultural  life.  I  hope  Trinity 
Square  will  continue  to  receive  strong 
support  and  recognition  for  its  future 
activities.* 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1984 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jus- 
tice William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  has 
served  with  distinction  on  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  for  28  years.  When  ap- 
pointed to  the  Court  by  President  Ei- 
senhower. Justice  Brennan  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court.  Previously  he  had  been  a  judge 
of  the  New  Jersey  Superior  Court  and 
its  appellate  division,  and  he  began 
the  private  practice  of  law  in  Newark. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  Pas- 
saic County  N.J.  Bar  Association 
should  salute  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 
The  Reporter,  the  publication  of  that 
association,  devotes  most  of  its  spring 
1984  issue  to  articles  about  this  distin- 
guished jurist.  The  issue  includes  trib- 
utes from  Chief  Justice  Burger.  Jus- 
tices Powell  and  O'Connor,  former 
Justice  Stewart,  and  Senator  Bill 
Bradley.  I  recommend  these  tributes 
to  my  colleagues,  in  particular  the  fol- 
lowing tribute,  written  by  the  Report- 
er. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan:  Architect  or 
Freedom 

In  1966.  the  late  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  .spoke  glowingly  of  his  young  Broth- 
er. Associate  Justice  William  J.  Brennan. 
Jr.: 

Thi.s  I  must  say.  He  administers  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  sacred  trust,  and  interprets 
the  Bill  of  Rights  as  the  heart  and  life  blood 
of  that  great  charter  of  freedom.  His  belief 
in  the  dignity  of  htiman  beings— all  human 
beings— IS  unbounded.  He  also  believes  that 
without  such  dignity  men  cannot  be  free. 
These  beliefs  are  apparent  in  the  warp  and 
woof  of  all  his  opinions.  '  (80  Harvard  Law 
Rev   1.  2(1966). 

And  Chief  Justice  Warren  added: 
As  a  colleague,  he  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Friendly  and  buoyant  in  spirit,  a 
prodigious  worker  and  a  master  craftsman, 
he  is  a  unifying  influence  on  the  bench  and 
in  the  conference  room,  " 

Earl  Warren  was  writing  to  celebrate  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  Justice  Brennans  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1956. 
Understandably,  he  declined  to  speak  in 
terms  of  definitive  judgment  of  a  great  judi- 
cial career  that  was  still  in  its  ascendency 
His  was  an  interim  appraisal.  Thus,  he  ,said: 
This  is  not  the  time  to  attempt  the  sum- 
mation of  a  career.  It  is  neither  the  alpha 
nor  the  omega  of  one.  We  are  only  at  a  mile- 
post  in  a  brilliant  judicial  career  from  which 
vantage  point  we  can  recognize  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  man  dedicated  to  Equal 
Justice  Under  Law',  and  wish  for  him  what 
his  record  to  date  forecasts— many  more 
years  of  continued  succe.ss  and  happiness." 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  passed  since 
Earl  Warren  made  that  eloquent  assessment 
of  his  colleague  in  the  centuries-long  battle 


for  civil  liberties  and  human  dignity.  In  a 
little  more  than  two  years  Justice  Brennan 
will  have  served  on  the  Court  for  thirty 
years.  Once  the  junior  member  of  the  Court 
who  in  his  freshman  days  served  as  the 
doorkeeper  at  the  Court's  conferences,  he  is 
today  its  senior  member.  The  Burger  Court 
has  replaced  the  Warren  Court. 

verdict;  a  great  justice 

The  final  assessment  that  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  hesitated  to  make  can  now 
safely  be  made.  The  jury  verdict  of  Justice 
Brennan  "s  peers  and  of  legal  scholars  is  in. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Prank  Askin.  the 
distinguished  professor  of  constitutional  law 
at  Rutgers  Law  School  in  Newwark  gives  his 
reasoned  judgment  as  to  Justice  Brennan's 
place  m  legal  history.  "Justice  William  J. 
Brennan.  Jr.."  he  wrote  for  this  issue,  "'in 
my  judgment  has  been  the  most  significant 
and  influential  Justice  in  Supreme  Court 
history.  He  was  the  intellectual  architect  of 
what  was  called  the  Warren  Era".  For  the 
past  decade,  he  has  kept  his  finger  in  the 
constitutional  dike. " 

High  praise,  indeed,  but  richly  merited 
and  earned  over  the  years  by  achievement! 
Admittedly,  some  will  disagree  as  to  rating 
relative  greatne.ss.  Pew  will  question,  howev- 
er, his  continuing  influence  and  signifi- 
cance 

The  mode.sty  of  this  genial  human  being 
conceals  what,  to  .some,  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise. The  watchers  of  the  Court  have  done 
more  than  decide  that  Justice  Brennan  is 
one  of  the  great  Justices  in  all  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  Court.  Scholar  after  scholar  has 
leached  the  same  conclusion  expressed  for 
us  by  Prof.  Askin:  that  in  a  characteristical- 
ly quiet  way  he  was  the  intellectual  archi- 
tect of  many  of  the  leading  decisions  of  the 
Warren  Court  and  that  today  in  the  era  of 
the  Burger  Court  it  is  his  powerful  influ- 
ence within  the  Court  that  results  in  deci- 
sions which  in  important  areas  of  the  law 
not  only  preserve  many  of  the  basic  civil  lib- 
erties and  human  rights  gains  of  the 
Warren  Court  but  in  .some  instances  even 
occupy  new  heights. 

It  can  now  be  securely  documented  that 
for  some  twenty-five  years  Associate  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan,  Jr..  has  been  the  para- 
mount architect  of  freedom  in  this  country. 
The  tribute  paid  to  him  by  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  has  proved  to  be  richly  merit- 
ed. He  has  earned  both  the  plaudits  and  the 
gratitude  of  both  his  country  and  of  our 
own  State  of  New  Jersey. 

We  on  the  Reporter  staff  can  lake  justifi- 
able pride  in  the  enormous  contributions  he 
has  made  to  the  great  cause  of  freedom  and 
liberty  in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world.  In  an  important  way  we  took  his 
measure  first  and  appraised  him  accurately. 
Our  then  Editor-in-Chief,  the  late  Jacob  L. 
(Jack)  Bernstein,  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
for  our  little  publication  in  1956  and  early 
in  1957.  predicting  the  judicial  course  he 
would  take.  The  brilliant  prescience  of 
Jacks  evaluation  has  more  than  stood  up 
well  during  these  nearly  thirty  years  since 
he  wrote  those  articles.  Jack  was  right  on 
target.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  reprint  his 
articles.  "Vou  can  judge  for  yourself  how  ac- 
curately he  prophesied  the  powerful  influ- 
ence that  Justice  Brennan  would  be  to 
strengthen  and  advance  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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We  take  pride  too  in  doing  our  bit  to 
thank  Justice  Brennan  for  what  he  has 
done  over  these  nearly  thirty  long  years  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  tJnited  States  to 
safeguard  the  freedoms  of  all  of  us.  This 
issue  of  the  Reporter  honors  him.  We  have 
marshalled  an  unparalleled  group  of  his  col- 
leagues, peers  and  well-wishers  to  flesh  out 
the  call  for  liberty  that  rings  through  many 
of  his  opinions.  In  a  small  way,  we  are 
aiding  our  State  and  our  country  in  paying 
merited  tribute  to  one  who  has  benefited  all 
of  us  in  ways  that  only  legal  scholars  see 
with  wide-angle  vision.  And  we  consider  our- 
selves fortunate  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
thank  him  publicly  and  warmly. 

We  could  easily  write  a  book  on  the  leads 
our  research  into  his  career  has  given  us. 
We  won't.  Ours  is  an  antidote  to  law  re- 
views, not  a  repository  of  legal  scholarship. 
We  prefer  the  anecdotal  approach  far  more 
than  the  dry-as-dust  technique  of  summari- 
zation of  legal  opinions  and  statistical  tabu- 
lation of  voting  line-ups  on  critical  opinions. 
The  subject  calls  for  the  skills  of  a  Plutarch 
writing  about  the  noble  Greeks  and  Romans 
more  than  for  a  footnote-studded  exegesis 
(critical  interpretation  of  a  book  or  section 
of  Scripture).  Our  basic  search  is  for  the 
why  of  this  great  man.  The  how  is  memora- 
bl.y  cast  In  the  thousands  of  opinions  he  has 
drafted,  either  for  the  majority,  in  concur- 
rence, or  in  vigorous,  occasionally  impas- 
sioned. dis.sent,  since  he  first  took  his  seat 
on  the  Court  in  1956  as  an  interim  appoint- 
ee by  President  Dwight  Eisenhower. 

THE  COURT'S  INTELLECTUAL  LEADER 

Our  seemingly  bold  premise  that  for  some 
twenty-five  years  Justice  Brennan  has  been 
the  paramount  intellectual  force  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  rests  solidly  on  the  published 
conclusions  of  legal  scholars.  Concededly. 
on  a  Court  of  nine  disparate  personalities. 
all  of  whom  have  ability  and  competence,  no 
one  Justice  is  ever  totally  overpowering.  It 
is  a  collegia!  institution  of  give  and  take,  of 
persuasion,  compromise  and  frequent  nar- 
rowing of  expressed  views  to  form  majority 
and  thereby  reach  majority  concensus.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  perspective  of  time  now  af- 
fords a  fuller  realization  of  the  enormously 
significant  role  that  Justice  Brennan  has 
played  and  continues  to  play,  both  in  the 
Warren  Court  and  now  when  he  must  deal 
with  a  majority  of  more  conservative  Jus- 
tices comprising  the  Burger  Court. 

It  ma^'  surprise  some  readers  for  us  to 
characterize  him  as  the  intellectual  leader 
of  both  the  Warren  and  the  Burger  Courts. 
The  evaJuation  does  not  emanate  from  over- 
admiring  enthusiasm  for  the  judge,  and  the 
eminently  decent  human  being,  however.  It 
is  instead  that  of  legal  scholars  and  Court- 
watcheis  who  have  cooly  evaluated  the 
shifting  alignments  of  the  Justices  over  the 
years,  and  have  access  to  the  heretofore 
secret  papers  of  those  Justices  who  have  re- 
tired or  died.  One  legal  scholar  after  an- 
other has  agreed  on  the  identical  judgment: 
Associate  Justice  William  J.  Brennan.  Jr., 
has  supplied  the  critical  legal  analysis  in  de- 
cision after  decision  in  both  Courts  which 
has  won  a  majority  of  the  Court,  and  there- 
by is  reflected  in  "The  Opinion  of  the 
Court. " 

Here,  for  example  is  Edward  V.  Heck.  As- 
sistant Professor  for  Political  Science  at  the 
University  of  New  Orleans,  appraising  the 
Warren  Court  years  between  1962  and  1969. 
in  an  article  in  the  Santa  Clara  Review 
(Heck,  "Justice  Brennan  and  the  Heyday  of 
Warren  Court  Liberalism,  20  Santa  Clara 
Law  Rev.  841  (1980)):  "The  influence  of 
Warren  in  the  decisions  rendered  during 
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these  years  is  too  apparent  to  deny.  Often 
overlooked,  however,  are  the  crucial  contri- 
butions of  the  Chief  Justice's  closest  collab- 
orator. Justice  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.  Close 
examination  of  voting  patterns  and  opinions 
clearly  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
Justice  Brennan  even  more  than  the  Chief 
Justice  who  deserves  to  be  remembered  as 
the  cutting  edge  of  Warren  Court  liberal- 
ism. 

"In  this  article.  Justice  Brennan's  contri- 
butions to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  late 
Warren  Court  will  be  addressed  not  only 
through  statistical  analysis  of  votes,  but 
also  through  consideration  of  how  his  opin- 
ions gave  shape  to  the  Court "s  dominant  lib- 
eral philosophy."' 

Far  more  learned  and  scholarly  than  the 
somewhat  hyped  and  popularized  book. 
"The  Brethren"  by  Woodward  and  Arm- 
strong, is  an  important  new  book,  by  Ber- 
nard Schwartz,  "Super  Chief;  Earl  Warren 
and  His  Supreme  Court— A  Judicial  Biogra- 
phy,'" In  a  review  of  Schwartz's  book  for  the 
Michigan  Law  Review,  Professor  Dennis  J. 
Hutchinson  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School  concluded:  "When  the  public 
record  is  added  to  Schwartzs  numerous 
behind-the-scenes  examples  of  managing 
the  Court,  Brennan  emerges  clearly  as  the 
single  most  important  Justice  of  the 
period,"' 

These  are  carefully  weighed  judgments  by 
scholars  as  to  the  enormous  impact  and  in- 
fluence of  Justice  Brennan  during  the 
Warren  Court  years.  What  then  of  his  role 
today  during  the  Burger  Court  Era? 

ONE  PERSON  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 

How  enormously  potent  continues  to  be 
the  contribution  of  this  quiet  and  genial  ad- 
vocate for  freedom,  sitting  on  the  High 
Court,  is  revealed  by  an  eye-opening  article 
by  Professor  Stephen  Gillers  of  New  York 
University  Law  School  which  appeared  in 
The  Nation  on  September  17.  1983.  Entitled 
"'The  Warren  Court— It  Still  Lives'  with  a 
subhead  of  "Liberal  Momentum."  Prof. 
Gillers  there  comments: 

•"Thirty  years  have  passed  since  President 
Eisenhower  named  Earl  Warren  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  October  3. 
the  Court  begins  its  fifteenth  term  under 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  who  suc- 
ceeded Warren  in  1969.  During  the  past 
fourteen  years.  Republican  Presidents  have 
appointed  two-thirds  of  the  Court's  mem- 
bers. Yet  the  Warren  Court's  legacy  per- 
sists, weakened  in  some  areas,  strengthened 
in  others.  How  can  that  be  explained?  What 
are  the  impending  threats  to  the  legacy? 

"The  answers  to  those  questions  encom- 
pass the  Court's  work  and  membership  since 
the  early  1960s.  As  we  shall  see,  the  story 
has  a  hero— William  J.  Brennan.  the  Courts 
longest-sitting  Justice.  Brennan  was  ap- 
pointed in  1956,  so  his  tenure  spans  most  of 
the  Warren  and  all  of  the  Burger  years.  It  is 
increasingly  clear  that  he  deserves  much  of 
the  credit  for  fashioning  the  legal  theories 
that  could  support  the  progressive  decisions 
of  the  last  quarter-century,  and  for  then 
persuading  a  majority  of  his  colleagues  to 
accept  them.  That  achievement  in  large 
part  explains  the  survival  and  occasional  ex- 
tension of  precedents  from  the  Warren  era, " 

Two  qualities.  Prof.  Gillers  explains,  "are 
crucial  for  a  Justice  to  translate  his  or  her 
views  into  majority  opinions.  The  first  is  in- 
tellectual strength,  the  ability  to  state  a  po- 
sition and  defend  it  with  theories  that  rely 
on  traditional  legal  sources;  history,  prece- 
dent, reason,  language,  experience  and  insti- 
tutional competence.  But  it  is  not  enough  to 
be  a  theoretician,  A  Justice  must  also  be 
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able  to  convince  others  of  the  Tightness  of 
his-  or  her  theory.  That  quality,  sometimes 
called  judicial  leadership,  requires  clarity,  a 
willingness  to  listen,  flexibility  and  perhaps 
a  gentle  persistence.  The  Court  has  always 
had  members  who  are  neither  intellects  nor 
leaders,  members  who  are  one  or  the  other, 
and  an  occasional  member  who  is  both.'" 

Appraising  the  history  of  both  the 
Warren  Court  and  the  Burger  Court,  Prof. 
Gillers  noted  that,  of  the  liberal  Justices 
who  have  served  since  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration. Justices  Black  and  Brennan 
have  been  most  prominent  in  developing 
and  defending  theories  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Court's  institutional  role.  Of  the 
others  who  formed  the  liberal  Warren 
Court,  his  conclusion  is  that  Goldberg  and 
Fortas  served  too  briefly  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant influence,  while  Douglas  and  Warren, 
although  enjoying  many  years  on  the  CU)urt 
■for  one  reason  or  another  did  not  consist- 
ently justify  their  positions  with  arguments  ; 
lawyers  recognize  as  within  the  province  of 
an  American  court.  Brennan  had  the  intel- 
lect and  willingness  to  fashion  constitution- 
al doctrine  and  the  foresight  to  start  early. 
The  benefits  of  longevity  often  require  that 
it  be  anticipated."'  ,,^ 

His  conclusion  in  his  seminal  Nation  arti- 
cle is  that  the  ideas  Justice  Brennan  ad- 
vanced in  the  1960s  continue  to  influence 
the  Court  s  direction  in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  '_ 
In  this  regard,  he  fully  concurs  with  Prof.  '' 
Hutchinson  who  has  pointed  out.  "The  list 
of  Brennan"s  opinions  for  the  Court  on  con- 
stitutional questions  reads  like  a  syllabus 
for  any  comprehensive  study  of  what  is  usu- 
ally referred  to  as  the  Warren  Court'.""  Ex- 
amples of  Justice  Brennans  profound  influ- 
ence on  constitutional  law  and  the  history 
of  the  Court  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
include  such  important  cases  decided  in  the 
'60s  as  Baker  v.  Carr.  which  decided  that 
Federal  Courts  have  constitutional  power  to 
review  the  apportionment  of  state  legisla- 
tive districts:  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan, 
the  landmark  decision  providing  the  news 
media  and  others  with  a  coiistitutional  de- 
fense in  libel  actions  by  public  officials,  and 
Siapiro  v.  Thompson,  striking  down  resi- 
dency requirements  for  welfare  applicants. 
And  even  during  the  Burger  Court  years, 
when  there  has  been  marked  erosion  of  the 
Warren  Court  legacy  of  judicial  activism, 
progress  is  noticeable  and  notable  in  certain 
areas.  These  include  such  innovative  majori- 
ty decisions  as  Eisenstadt  v.  Baird,  confirm- 
ing the  right  of  an  unmarried  person  to  re- 
ceive birth  control  information  and  which 
correspondingly  furnished  the  constitution- 
al reasoning  supporting  the  later  abortion 
cases;  Plyler  v.  Doe,  holding  unconstitution- 
al a  Texas  law  that  denied  free  public  edu- 
cation to  illegal  alien  children:  and  numer- 
ous decisions  strengthening  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  women, 

BURGER  COURT  APPRAISED 

As  Prof.  John  M.  Burkoff  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pittsburgh  Law  School  recognized  in  a 
letter  to  the  Nation  commenting  on  Prof. 
Gillers"  article,  the  Burger  Court  has  had  a 
decent,  if  unspectacular,  record  in  many 
areas  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties. 
(Nation.Oct,  8,  1983).  He  decried,  however, 
as  "abysmal,"  the  Court's  record  with  re- 
spect to  the  Fourth  Amendment  law  of 
search  and  seizure.  Even  in  this  latter  area, 
however,  the  Court's  retreat  from  Warren 
Court  rulings  has  by  no  means  gone  as  far 
as  might  be  anticipated.  There  have  been 
victories  for  search-and-seizure  issues,  in- 
cluding a  major  decision  that  police  officers 
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may  not  enter  a  house  without  a  search 
warrant  to  make  an  arrest,  and  other  deci- 
sions that  restrict  the  use  of  "drug  courier 
profiles"  as  the  basis  for  airport  arrests. 

Prof.  Cillers'  conclusion  is  heartwarming 
to  those  who  not  only  admire  Justice  Bren 
nan  for  his  views  and  convictions  but  have 
the  special  pride  that  he  comes  from  our 
own  State  and  is  one  of  our  own: 

"The  lesson  to  draw  from  all  this  is  that 
despite  the  disappearance  of  the  liberal  ma- 
jopty,  the  lit>eral  momentum  has  continued 
largely  because  of  the  intellect,  stamina  and 
personal  qualities  of  one  man.  Most  impor 
tant  is  intellect.  Over  the  long  term,  majori- 
ties cohere  around  principles,  not  personal- 
ities. The  Court  must  explain  its  decisions 
with  legal  theories  that  are  durable,  not  dis- 
posable with  the  next  hard  case.  Not  only  us 
Breruian  the  Courts  lit>eral  theoretician 
but.  as  Schwartz  shows,  he  has  also  been 
able  to  forge  majorities  by  advancing  argu- 
ments that  are  acceptable  to  the  Courts 
centrists,  something  the  conservatives  have 
failed  to  do  as  often  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected a  decade  ago." 

Those  arc  words  of  high  praise.  They  are 
by  no  means  unique.  Accolades  and  plaudits 
are  very  much  the  order  of  things  when  Jus- 
tice Brennan's  peers  comment  on  him. 

RATING  BY  HIS  PEERS 

Lord  Parker  of  Waddington.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  wrote  of  Justice  Bren- 
nan: 

"All  contemporary  American  lawyers  will 
be  familiar  with  the  force  and  lucidity  of  his 
judgments,  but  of  the  thou^nds  who 
admire  his  work  only  a  handful  can  have 
met  him  p>ersonally.  Tho.se  fortunate 
enough  to  have  done  so  will  have  seen  a 
man  young  in  heart  and  po.ssessed  of  enor 
mous  vitality  who  talks  to  everybody  and  is 
equally  at  ease  with  the  young,  the  old.  the 
distinguished,  and  the  ordinary.  No  difficul- 
ty ever  seems  to  disturb  his  .serenity,  and  he 
is  never  too  busy  to  give  help  where  it  is 
needed."  (80  Harvard  Law  Rev.  at  p.  3) 
(1966). 

Erwin  N.  Griswold.  Harvard  Law  School 
Professor  and  onetime  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States,  made  precisely  the  same 
point  as  Prof.  Cillers: 

To  compare  Justice  Brennan's  role  on 
the  Court  with  that  of  Justice  Holmes  illu- 
minates, by  contrast,  another  aspect  of  Ju.s- 
tice  Brennan's  judicial  work.  Justice  Holmes 
liecame  known  as  the  great  di.ssenter  Jus- 
tice Brennan  has  more  often  functioned  as 
the  balance  wheel,  standing  in  the  center 
and  working  out  the  uneasy  compromi.ses 
and  accommodations  necessary  for  the 
Court  to  get  on  with  its  work.  It  cannot  be 
an  easy  task,  and  at  times  the  resulting 
opinions  have  earned  academic  criticisim  for 
lack  of  logical  purity  or  the  ab.sence  of  con- 
sistent policy. 

"It  is  the  role  of  critics  to  help  the  law 
work  itself  pure,  but  the  first  necessity  of 
the  Courts  work  is  that  it  must  funf^tlon  if 
it  is  to  be  a  court  at  all.  Justice  Brennan.  I 
think,  has  felt  that  need  most  keenly,  for 
he,  more  often  than  any  other  Justice,  has 
worked  out  the  decisions  which  would  com- 
mand the  assent  of  a  majority  when  the 
Court  seemed  hopelessly  split  into  minor 
fragments."  (Criswold.  "William  J.  Bren- 
nan. Jr.-Legal  Humanist.  "  80  Harvard  Law 
Rev.  4.5(1966). 

His  longtime  colleagues  and  Brother  on 
the  Court.  Justice  Potter  Stewart  (who  else 
where  in  this  issue  makes  his  contemporary 
appraisal  of  his  old  friend  in  a  tribute  writ- 
ten for  the  Reporter)  wrote  this  in  1980: 
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"Mr.  Justice  Brennan's  published  opinions 
and  his  extracurricular  writings  attest  to 
the  eloquent  constancy  with  which  he  has 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  individual  liber- 
ty and  political  equality  instinct  in  our  na- 
tion's organic  law.  For  him.  these  principles 
are  not  mere  abstract  maxims  of  social  orga- 
nization: they  represent  the  distilled  ethical 
wisdom  of  a  people  who  believe  fundamen- 
tally in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  every  indi- 
vidual human  being.  They  are  also  for  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan  ultimate  commitments  of 
deep  personal  belief  to  which  he  has  given 
practical  expression  throughout  his  adult 
life— as  a  lawyer  both  in  private  practice 
and  for  the  United  States  government,  as  a 
trial  judge  in  New  Jersey,  as  a  member  of 
that  state's  highest  court  and  since  1956  as 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

■'It  has  been  my  special  privilege  to  have 
been  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Justice  Brennan's 
for  twenty-one  of  the  twenty-three  terms  he 
has  .so  far  .served  on  this  Court.  The  magni- 
tude of  his  contribution  to  the  law  through 
the  humane  and  perceptive  exegesis  of  the 
next  of  the  Constitution  is  enormous,  per- 
manent and  widely  acknowledged.  Le.ss 
known  publicly,  but  no  less  appreciated  by 
his  colleagues  are  Mr.  Justice  Brennan's 
personal  kindne.ss  and  inexhaustible  good 
cheer— cherished  qualities  on  a  Court  whose 
hard  cases  touch  deeply  held  and  .sometimes 
antagonistic  constitutional  and  moral  be- 
liefs." (Stewart.  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan.  "  15  Harvard  Civil  Rights-Civil  Lib- 
erties Review  281  (1980). 

OUR  THANKS  TO  JUSTICE  BRENNAN 

One  could  go  on  and  on.  but  these  warm 
comments  are  but  Illustrative  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  is  held 
by  those  most  competent  to  judge  him  as  a 
Justice  and  as  a  human  being. 

We  oil  the  Reporter  are  pleased  and  proud 
beyond  telling  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  convey  our  personal  thanks  and  those  of 
the  legal  profe.ssion  in  and  out  of  our  Slate 
to  Justice  Brennan.  We  regard  him  as  a  na- 
tional treasure.  We  wish  him  the  best.  And 
we  salute  him  warmly  with  that  lovely  Irish 
toast  that  says  so  much  so  beautifully: 

Dear  Justice  Brennan: 
May  the  road  always  rise  up  to  meet  you. 
May  the  wind  be  always  at  your  back- 
May  the  sun  shine  warm  upon  your  face. 
And  may  the  Good  Lord  always  hold  you  in 
the  hollow  of  His  hand.a 


ALABAMA  HONORS  RELIGIOUS 
AND  PERSONAL  FREEDOM 

HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

Of  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5.  1984 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sunday,  June  10.  1984,  has  been  set 
aside  by  proclamation  of  the  Honora- 
ble George  Wallace,  Governor  of  the 
Stale  of  Alabama,  and  the  Honorable 
Richard  Arrington,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Birmingham,  as  Race  Unity  Day,  a 
day  in  which  all  Alabamians  are  being 
called  upon  to  rededicate  themselves 
to  strengthening  relations  between  all 
people. 

The  idea  for  this  special  day  was 
conceived  by  my  constituents,  Jim  and 
Nosrat    Scott    of    Birmingham.    Mrs. 
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Scott,  a  native  of  Iran,  is  a  member  of 
the  Baha'i  faith.  Iran's  largest  reli- 
gious minority.  Some  300,000  of  the 
world's  2  million  Baha'is  reside  in 
Iran,  and  are  denied  recognition  by 
Iran's  constitution  and  subjected  to  re- 
ligious persecution. 

Noting  the  vast  improvement  in  race 
relations  in  Alabama  over  the  years, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  thought  it  appro- 
priate to  set  aside  a  day  where  the 
right  to  religious  and  personal  free- 
dom could  be  celebrated  and  encour- 
aged. 

As  citizens  of  a  country  in  which 
freedom  to  practice  whatever  religious 
beliefs  we  choose  is  a  cornerstone  of 
our  Constitution,  it  is  important  that 
we  speak  out  when  we  see  religious 
and  personal  freedoms  denied. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Scotts 
for  their  efforts  to  attain  religious  and 
personal  freedom  for  the  Bahai's  in 
Iran  and  for  people  of  all  races,  creeds, 
and  colors  in  Alabama  and  throughout 
the  world.  I  also  commend  Governor 
Wallace  and  Mayor  Arrington  for 
their  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
encouraging  and  actively  pursuing 
unity  among  all  people. 

The  text  of  the  proclamation  setting 
aside  June  10,  1984  as  Race  Unity  Day 
in  Alabama  follows: 

State  ok  Alabama  Proclamation 

Whereas,  world  unity  is  the  goal  of  har- 
rassed  humanity;  and 

Whereas,  we  live  in  a  world  that  makes 
universal  peace  our  first  priority  if  civiliza- 
tion is  to  survive  and  advance;  and 

Whereas,  a  major  obstacle  to  the  attain- 
ment of  world  peace  is  the  prejudices  that 
separate  men  and  cause  disunity,  we  must 
therefore  work  to  eliminate  these  barriers: 
and 

Where,as.  the  earth  is.  in  reality,  one  coun- 
try and  mankind  its  citizens:  and 

Whereas,  we  in  America  have  been  given 
great  spiritual  capacities  and  blessings,  we 
must  take  the  leadership  in  the  quest  for 
and  attainment  of  world  unity: 

Mow.  therefore.  1,  George  C.  Wallace.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Alabama,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Sunday.  June  10.  1984.  as  Race 
Unity  Day  in  Alabama,  in  the  prayerful 
hope  that  Americans  everywhere  will  lake 
this  time  to  rededicate  themselves  to  elimi- 
nate barriers  to  Race  Unity. 

George  C.  Wallace. 

Gofemor.% 


ARMS  CONTROL,  SELF-CONTROL 

HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1984 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league George  Brown  for  his  efforts 
to  keep  the  arms  race  from  spreading 
into  space,  and  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  his  work  to  halt  develop- 
ment of  the  antisatellite  (ASAT) 
weapon. 
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When  George  offered  an  amend- 
ment last  year  to  cut  procurement 
funds  for  ASAT's.  most  Members  had 
never  heard  of  the  weapon,  which  is 
designed  to  destroy  satellites  in  their 
orbit.  But  his  diligence  served  him 
well— this  year  I.  and  a  dozen  col- 
leagues, joined  him  as  cosponsors  of 
his  amendment  to  halt  U.S.  ASAT 
testing  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  resume  its  testing.  Larry 
CouGHLiN  led  this  bipartisan  effort 
with  GEORGE  to  stop  the  first  step  of 
the  arms  race  into  space.  George's 
dedication  over  the  years  in  support  of 
civilian  space  programs,  and  his  warn- 
ings about  the  impending  "weaponiza- 
'  tion"  of  space,  served  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  overwhelming  pas- 
sage of  his  amendment  last  week  and 
for  future  efforts  in  this  area. 

It  should  be  noted  that  passage  of 
the  Brown-Coughlin  ASAT  amend- 
ment represents  only  the  first  step  in 
what  promises  to  be  a  major  debate 
over  the  next  several  years  over  the 
military  role  of  outer  space  as  it  re- 
lates to  overall  U.S.  strategic  and  arms 
control  policy.  A  mutual  ASAT  test 
moratorium  is  key  to  the  future  of 
arms  control  in  space,  and  the  success 
of  this  amendment  represents  a  major 
first  step  toward  that  goal.  George  has 
vigilant  over  this  developing  problem— 
I  have  no  doubts  he  will  continue  to 
be.  I  iQok  forward  to  continuing  my 
work  with  him. 

Mr.  Weaker,  the  other  body  has  yet 
to  act  on  the  matter  of  AlSAT's.  I 
submit  the  following  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  following 
approval  of  the  Brown-Coughlin 
amendment  by  the  House  in  the  hopes 
that  the  excellent  advice  will  be 
heeded  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  25,  1984] 
Arms  Control,  Self-Contbol 

Once  again  the  Iron  Curtain  is  wrapped 
tightly  around  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  leaders 
hunker  down  and  bluster  either  because 
they  feel  that  they  have  been  crowded  into 
a  corner  or  believe  that  sulking  will  send  a 
danger  signal  to  Americans  and  their  allies. 

Whatever  the  reason,  as  Times  corre- 
spondent Dan  Fisher  reports  from  Moscow, 
the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  proceed  with 
technical  Improvements  in  the  "hot  line" 
l)etween  Moscow  and  Washington  because 
they  might  appear  to  agree  with  the  West 
about  even  one  thing. 

The  nuclear  arms  race  plunges  full  speed 
ahead,  with  no  sign  that  either  superpower 
is  interested  in  negotiating  a  slower  pace. 
Moscow  warns  of  planetary  immolation. 
Leaders  of  a  group  of  non-aligned  nations 
urge  the  superpowers  to  stop  the  "rush 
toward  (lobal  suicide"— a  plea  that  may  be 
joined  by  Pope  John  Paul  II.  President 
Reagan  counseled  calm  in  his  press  confer- 
ence this  week,  saying  that  the  Soviets 
cannot  continue  to  match  the  United  States 
arms  buildup  and  will  find  a  way  to  resume 
talks  on  arms  control  once  that  sinks  in.  But 
his  own  advisers  talk  privately  as  though 
arms  control  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 
The  chill  may  last  for  years. 
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The  common  view  of  arms  control  based 
on  the  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  agreements  is 
that  it  requires  formal  negotiations  with  all 
the  trappings  of  conferences  and  bargaining 
chips,  charges  and  countercharges  and,  fi- 
nally, signing  ceremonies. 

But  the  philosophical  primer  on  arms  con- 
trol, written  more  than  two  decades  ago  and 
still  as  valid  as  the  day  it  was  published, 
foresaw  times  like  these  when  for  reasons  of 
domestic  or  international  politics  the  trap- 
pings, the  political  theater,  would  become 
more  important  than  the  goals. 

In  "Strategy  and  Arms  Control"  Thomas 
C.  Schelling  and  Morton  Halperin  wrote:  "It 
is  an  important  tactical  question  whether 
the  most  promising  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol is  to  seek  formal  treaties  ...  or  just 
mutual  self-restraint.  ...  It  can  be  as 
formal  as  a  multilateral  treaty  or  as  infor- 
mal as  a  shared  recognition  that  certain 
forms  of  self-control  will  be  reciprocated." 

Rep.  George  E.  Brown  Jr.,  (D-Colton) 
used  a  leaf  from  that  book  Wednesday  in  a 
move,  simple  and  brilliant,  designed  to  halt 
the  next  arms  race  before  it  gets  properly 
started— the  race  to  build  fleets  of  satellite- 
killers  that  could  destroy  orbiting  cameras 
and  sensors  that  each  superpower  uses  to 
monitor  the  other's  military  maneuvers  and 
installations. 

By  a  238-181  vote,  the  House  adopted  a 
Brown  amendment  to  the  1985  defense  au- 
thorization bill  that  prohibits  testing  of  the 
U.S.  satellite-killer  against  a  target  in  space 
until  and  unless  the  Soviet  Union  conducts 
one  more  test  of  its  own  satellite-killer— a 
cumbersome  device  that  has  failed  five  of 
the  six  test  missions  conducted  since  1977. 

What  the  House  voted  for  was  the  first 
step  toward  mutual  self-restraint.  There  can 
be  no  endless  arguing  over  treaty  language, 
no  walkouts,  no  loopholes.  Once  enacted 
into  law,  the  simple  language  would  send  a 
signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  if  it  really 
wants  to  stop  pushing  weapons  of  war  into 
outer  space  it  has  a  deal. 

The  risks  of  taking  first  step  are  slight. 
Because  the  Soviet  satellite-killer  is 
launched  from  a  single  site  in  Kazakhstan, 
U.S.  satellites  will  know  instantly  if  the  So- 
viets conduct  one  more  test.  The  move 
would  not  block  further  research  and  devel- 
opment on  either  side  on  more  sophisticated 
weapons. 

The  benefits  could  be  immense.  The 
United  States,  with  its  global  security  com- 
mitments, leans  far  more  heavily  on  satel- 
lites to  link  its  forces  overseas  than  does  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  the  United  States  presses 
the  development  of  its  own  satellite-killer. 
the  Soviet  Union  would  accelerate  a  search 
for  one  of  its  own  that  would  fly  higher  and 
work  better  than  its  existing  crude  device. 

Keeping  violence  out  of  space  is  a  goal 
well  worth  pursuing  in  its  own  right.  But 
there  is  more  to  Browns  approach  than 
that.  If  the  Soviets  show  the  restraint  that 
they  have  twice  offered  to  show  on  satellite- 
killers,  the  informal  trail  to  arms  control 
blazed  by  Schelling  and  Halperin  may 
spread  to  other  weapon  systems.  As  their 
book  points  out,  arms  control  is  not  disar- 
mament. It  simply  recognizes  "mutual  inter- 
est in  the  avoidance  of  a  war  that  neither 
side  wants,  in  minimizing  the  costs  and  risks 
of  arms  competition  and  in  curtailing  the 
scope  and  violence  of  war  in  the  event  it 
occurs." 

Brown  has  performed  a  service  in  showing 
another  way  to  meet  those  goals.  The 
Senate  should  go  along  with  the  House. 
Reagan  should  endorse  the  signal  that  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  show  self-restraint 
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on  violence  in  space.  The  Soviets,  in  their 
present  sullen  mood,  need  say  nothing  that 
would  imply  agreement.  It  is  chance  worth 
taking.* 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA- 
1984  COLLEGE  BOWL  CHAMPI- 
ONS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  i«innesota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1984 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
risen  to  acknowledge  the  athletic 
prowess  of  individuals  and  teams.  We 
have  recognized  Olympic  athletes. 
State,  or  conference  champions  and 
national  champions.  While  these 
teams  and  individuals  do  deserve  rec- 
ognition, we  must  also  recognize  and 
praise  academic  excellence. 

Recently,  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta, together  with  15  other  college  and 
university  teams,  participated  in  the 
30th  anniversary  revival  of  the  College 
Bowl.  Responding  to  questions  on  his- 
tory, literature,  science,  and  other 
topics,  the  Minnesota  Golden  Gophers 
survived  through  the  preliminary 
rounds  and  won  the  championship 
match  by  a  score  of  205  to  120  over 
Washington  University. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  victorious 
University  of  Minnesota  team.  I  am 
certain  that  this  is  just  the  first  of  a 
string  of  national  champions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  stir- 
ring account  of  Minnesota's  victory. 

The  following  material  was  submit- 
ted for  the  Record: 
[From  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  May  24.  1984] 
U  Team  Revives  To  Win  TV  Bowl  Revival 
(By  Dorothy  Lewis) 

The  Angel  Gabriel  blew  his  "horn  for  the 
University  of  Minnesota's  College  Bowl 
team  Wednesday  night  when  Matt  Marta 
answered  the  winning  question  to  make  his 
team  the  national  champions. 

"Who  was  God's  messenger  to  Earth?  "  the 
questioner  asked. 

With  split-second  timing.  Marta  hit  his 
buzzer  and  replied.  "Gabriel.'" 

Maria's  answer  helped  the  Gopher  Col- 
lege Bowl  team  score  a  smashing  victory  of 
205-120  over  Washington  University  of  St. 
Louis  to  win  the  national  championship. 
The  winners  earned  a  $20,000  scholarship 
for  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Marta.  of  Chicago,  was  modest  about  his 
part  in  the  victory. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
play  Trivial  Pursuit  that  much.  I  just  re- 
member stuff  that  other  people  don't." 

About  1.100  people  watched  the  NBC 
broadcast  of  the  30th  anniversary  revival  of 
the  once  highly  popular  television  program 
dubbed  the  battle  of  the  brains. 

The  live  broadcast  from  St  John's  Arena 
on  the  Ohio  State  University  campus  in  Co- 
lumbus was  complete  with  the  school's 
marching  band  and  cheerleaders. 

To  qualify  for  the  finals,  Washington  Uni- 
versity,   the   crowd   favorite,   had   to   beat 
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Vassar  College,  while  Minnesola  beat 
Princeton. 

Minnesota,  the  underdog,  had  lost  all  of 
its  practice  games  in  the  past  week,  accord- 
ing to  team  captain  Mark  Molcnaar.  25.  a 
graduate  student  in  electrical  enRineering 
from  Willmar 

The  team  won  with  its  commanding  lead 
despite  missing  several  final-round  que.s- 
tions.  including  how  Anna  Karenina  died 
(by  throwing  herself  in  front  of  a  train i  and 
the  salesman's  name  <  Willy  Lomam  in 
Arthur  Millers  play.  Death  of  a  Sales 
man." 

Gopher  team  members  included  Marta. 
20.  economics  major.  Mark  Lacy.  22.  Madi- 
son. Wis.,  a  history  senior.  Tina  Karel.son. 
20.  junior  English  and  journalism  major 
from  Minneapolis,  and  Barney  Hadden.  21, 
a  junior  in  English  from  Provo.  Utah. 

Sixteen  college  and  university  teams  rem 
peted  in  preliminary  rounds  earlier  I  his 
week  for  spots  m  the  finals. 

The  College  Bowl  was  originated  in  1953 
by  Don  Reid.  a  Canadian  writer  and  rollege 
athlete  who  wanted  to  give  brainy  youths 
the  same  recognition  athletes  received. 

The  prograrfl  began  on  NBC  radio,  moved 
to  CBS  television  in  1959  and  shifted  to 
NBC  in  1963  for  its  final  seven  years.* 


VOTING  RECORD 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZO.NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5.  1984 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to  know 
where  I  stand  on  the  issues  decided  by 
the  House,  and  I  have  found  that 
printing  my  record  here  is  the  best 
way  to  provide  that  information. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constitutents  will  have  ad 
ditional  questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main  in  Tucson  or 
1419  North  3d  Street,  Suite  103,  in 
Phoenix. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 

KEY 

1.  Official  rollcall  number: 

2.  Numt)er  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on: 

5.  The  date  of  the  action: 

6.  My  vote,  in  the  form  Y  =  yes,  N  =  no,  and 
NV  =  not  voting. 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion. In  the  form  (Yes-No-Not  voting): 

8.  An  indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  passed  or  rejected:  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 
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Voting  Record 

351.  H.R.  2912.  Justice  Department  Au- 
thorization. Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res. 
239 »  providing  for  House  floor  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  authorize  $3.43  billion  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Justice  Department.  Adopted 
341  43   Y(4  0  1).  September  30.  1983 

352  H.R.  3231.  Export  Administration 
Act.  Roth.  R  Wis.,  amendment  to  the 
Wolpe.  D  Mich.,  amendment,  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  goods  or  technologies  likely  to 
be  u.sed  In  a  nuclear  production  facility  to 
any  country  that  does  not  maintain  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  on 
all  lis  peaceful  nuclear  activities,  unless 
tho.se  goods  or  technologies  are  readily 
available  from  foreign  sources.  Rejected 
163  220   N(2  2  1).  September  30.  1983. 

353,  HR  3231.  Export  Administration 
Act.  Wolpe.  D  Mich.,  amendment  to  prohib- 
it export  licenses  for  goods  or  technologies 
likely  to  be  u.sed  in  a  nuclear  production  fa- 
cility to  any  country  that  does  not  maintain 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe- 
guards. Adopted  196  189:  Y<2-2  1),  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983,  A  nay  ■  was  a  vote  supporting 
the  president  s  position, 

354,  H.J.  Res.  368,  Continuing  Appropna 
tions.  Fiscal  1984,  Adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide continued  funding,  through  Nov.  10. 
1983.  for  government  agencies  whose  regu- 
lar fl-scal  1984  appropriations  bills  had  not 
been  enacted.  Adopted  232  136:  Y<2-2  1). 
September  30.  1983 

355,  H,J.  Res,  368.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fi.scal  1984.  Whitten.  D-Mi.ss..  motion 
that  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  No.  7  and 
concur  therein  with  a  substitute  amend- 
ment. The  substitute  was  the  compromi.se 
that  conferees  hid  reached  on  defense 
spending  for  fiscal  1984.  Motion  agreed  to 
232  65:  Y(4  0  1).  September  30.  1983, 

357.  HR  2379,  Park  System  Protection. 
Hansen.  R  Utah,  amendment  to  the  Udall. 
D-Ariz..  substitute,  to  delete  provisions  re- 
quiring the  interior  secretary  to  delay  exer- 
ci.se  of  this  authority  to  lease,  permit  any 
u.se  of.  sell  or  dispose  of  lands  adjacent  to 
national  park  units  until  he  has  determined 
such  action  will  have  no  significant  adverse 
effect  on  park  \alues.  Rejected  160-245: 
N<3  1   1).  October  4.  1983. 

358.  HR  2379,  Park  System  Protection. 
Pas,sage  of  the  bill  to  require  the  interior 
secretary  to  identify  threats  to  the  national 
park  system,  both  inside  and  outside  park 
unit  boundaries,  together  with  measures  for 
alleviating  them,  in  a  biennial  Slate  of  the 
Parks  Report"  to  Congress,  and  to  review 
beforehand  proposed  actions  by  the  Interior 
Department  and  other  federal  agencies  on 
lands  inside  and  adjacent  to  park  units  that 
may  adversely  affect  park  values.  Pa.s.sed 
321  82:  Yil-3  1).  OclobcT  4.  1983.  A  nay" 
was  a  vote  supporting  the  president's  posi- 
tion. 

359.  S.  1852.  Defense  Production  Act  Ex 
tension.  LaFalce.  D-N.Y.,  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  to  extend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  for  two  years,  through 
September  30.  1985.  Motion  rejected  233- 
168;  Y<3-1-1).  October  4,  1983.  A  two-thirds 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting  (268  in 
this  case)  is  required  for  passage  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

360  H  R.  3363  Interior  Appropriations. 
Fiscal  1984.  Adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$7,953,783,000  in  fiscal  1984  for  the  Interior 
Department  and  related  agencies.  Adopted 
296-95:  Y(2-2-l).  October  5,  1983.  The  presi- 
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dent    had   requested  $6,709,628,000  in  new 
budget  authority. 

361.  H.R.  3958.  Energy  and  Water  Supple- 
mental Appropriations.  Fiscal  1984.  Adop- 
tion of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  331)  providing  for 
House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide $119  million  in  fiscal  1984  supplemental 
appropriations  for  43  water  resource 
projects.  The  rule  waived  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  for  making  appropriations 
without  authorizing  legislation.  Adopted 
270  124;  Y(3-l-l).  Octobers.  1983. 

362.  H.R.  3959.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. FLscal  1984.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H. 
Res.  332)  providing  for  Hou.se  floor  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  to  make  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1984.  Adopted  308-83: 
Y(4-0  1).  Octobers.  1983. 

363.  H.R.  3959.  Supplemental  Appropria 
tions.  Fiscal  1984.  Pa-ssage  of  the  bill  to  ap- 
propriate $444,740,800  •  in  supplemental 
funds  for  fiscal  1984.  Passed  363-30:  Y(4-0- 
1 ).  October  5.  1983. 

364.  H  R.  3958.  Energy  and  Water  Supple- 
mental Appropriations.  Fi.scal  1984.  Edgar. 
D-Pa,.  amendment  to  delete  20  unauthor- 
ized projects  from  the  bill  to  provide  $119 
million  in  fi.scal  1984  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  43  water  resource  projects.  Re- 
jected 133  271:  N(0-4-l).  October  6,  1983,  A 
•yea  "  was  a  vote  supporting  the  president's 
position. 

365.  H.R  3648.  Amtrak  Improvement  Act. 
Florio.  D-N.J..  amendment  to  direct  Amtrak 
to  issue  preferred  stock  to  the  secretary  of 
transportation  to  discharge  Amtrak's  debt 
on  loans  guaranteed  by  the  secretary.  Re- 
jected 151-198:  Y(  1-3-1),  October  6,  1983. 

367.  H.R.  1870.  Vietnam  veterans  Medal. 
Annunzio.  D-Ill..  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  require  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  coin  and  sell  a  na- 
tional medal  in  honor  of  the  members  and 
former  members  of  the  armed  forces  who 
.served  in  Vietnam  War.  Motion  agreed  to 
410  0:  Y(5-0-0).  October  18,  1983.  A  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  of  tho.se  present  and 
voting  (274  in  this  case)  is  required  for  pas- 
sage under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

368.  HR,  3231,  Export  Administration 
Act.  Hutto.  D-Fla..  amendment  to  the 
Bonker.  D-Wash..  substitute  for  the  Roth, 
R-Wis..  amendment,  to  allow  the  president 
to  continue  to  require  licenses  for  exports  to 
allied  nations  that  participate  in  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  (COCOM)  export  controls,  if 
those  gottds  are  likely  to  be  diverted  to  a 
Soviet-bloc  nation.  Adopted  237-175:  NV(4- 

-0-1).  October  18.  1983. 

368.  H.R.  3231.  Export  Administration 
Act.  Hutto.  D-Fla.,  amendment  to  the 
Hutto,  D-Wash..  amendment  to  the  Roth, 
R-Wis..  amendment  to  allow  the  president 
to  continue  to  require  licenses  for  exports  to 
allied  nations  that  participate  in  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  (COCOM)  export  controls,  if 
those  goods  are  likely  to  be  diverted  to  a 
Soviet  bloc  nation.  Adopted  237-175:  NV(4- 
0-1).  October  18,  1983. 

369.  H.R.  3231.  Export  Administration 
Act.  Bonker.  D-Wash..  substitute,  as  amend- 
ed by  Hutto.  D-Fla..  to  the  Roth,  R-Wis.. 
amendment.  Bonkers  sulwtitute  originally 
would  have  allowed  the  president  to  control 
exports  to  particular  persons  or  companies 
in  Coordinating  Committee  (COCOM)  na- 
tions that  are  likely  to  divert  those  exports 
to  Soviet-bloc  nations.  As  amended  by 
Hutto,  the  substitute  allowed  the  president 
to  control  any  product  likely  to  be  diverted 
to  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  was  opposed  by 
Bonker.  Adopted  240-173:  NV(4-0-l).  Octo- 
ber 18,  1983. 
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370.  H.R.  3231.  Export  Administration 
Act.  Roth,  R-Wis.,  amendment,  as  amended, 
to  allow  the  president  to  continue  to  require 
licenses  for  exports  to  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (OOCOM)  nations.  Adopted  239-171: 
NV(4-0-l).  October  18.  1983. 

371.  H.R.  3385.  Upland  Cotton  PIK  Pro- 
gram. De  la  Garza,  D-Texas,  motion  to  dis- 
agree with  the  Senate  amendments  to  and 
request  a.  conference  on  the  bill  to  establish 
a  temporary  paid  diversion  program  for 
dairy  producers,  financed  by  a  50-cents-per- 
hundredweight  assessment  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts, to  repeal  a  second  50-cent  assessment 
and  to  reduce  the  price  support  levels  in  the 
federal  dairy  program,  revise  the  program's 
acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota 
system  and  make  other  changes.  The  bill 
also  included  revisions  in  the  Payment-in- 
Kind  (PIK)  program  for  cotton  that  had  al- 
ready been  enacted  as  part  of  other  legisla- 
tion. Motion  rejected  188-208:  NV(  1-3-1). 
October  18.  1983. 

372.  H.R.  3231.  Export  Administration 
Act.  Frenzel,  R-Minn.,  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit the  president  from  imposing  foreign 
policy  controls  that  break  existing  con- 
tracts. Rejected  172-237:  Y(  1-4-0).  October 
19,  1983. 

373.  H.R.  3231.  Export  Administration 
Act.  Hunter.  R-Calif.,  amendment  to  the 
Solomon.  R-N.Y.,  substitute  for  the  Bonker, 
D-Wash..  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
Courier,  R-N.J.,  amendment  to  the  section 
of  the  bill  providing  for  decontrol  of  exports 
that  are  readily  available  from  foreign 
sources.  The  Hunter  amendment  would 
have  allowed  the  president  to  continue  to 
control  a  technology  that  is  available  from 
foreign  sources  indefinitely,  if  he  deter- 
mined the  transfer  would  damage  U.S.  na- 
tional security.  Rejected  137-285:  N(2-3-0), 
October  19,  1983. 

374.  H.R.  3231.  Export  Administration 
Act.  Erlenborn,  R-Ill.,  amendment  to  strike 
the  provision  prohibiting  the  application  of 
foreign  policy  controls  to  companies  outside 
the  United  States.  Rejected  199-215:  N(3-2- 
0),  October  19,  1983.  A  "yea  "  was  a  vote  sup- 
porting the  president's  position. 

375.  H.R.  2968.  Intelligence  Authoriza- 
tions. Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  329) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  U.S. 
intelligence  agencies  in  fiscal  1984  and  pro- 
hibiting U.S.  aid  for  "covert"  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua. 
Adopted  232-179:  Y( 2-3-0),  October  19,  1983. 

377.  H.R.  2968.  Intelligence  Authoriza- 
tions. Boland,  D-Mass.,  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit, at  a  classified  date  specified  by  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee,  support  by 
U.S.  intelligence  agencies  for  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua:  to  au- 
thorize $50  million  in  fiscal  1984  to  help 
friendly  countries  in  Central  America  inter- 
dict cross-border  shipments  of  arms  to  anti- 
government  forces  in  the  region;  and  to 
direct  the  president  to  seek  action  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  resolve 
the  conflicts  in  Central  America  and  to  seek 
an  agreement  by  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua to  halt  its  support  for  anti-government 
forces  in  the  region.  Adopted  227-194:  Y(2- 
3-0).  October  20,  1983.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote 
supporting  the  president's  position. 

378.  H.R.  2968.  Intelligence  Authoriza- 
tions. Robinson,  R-Va.,  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  House  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee with  Instructions  to  insert  a  provision  to 
prohibit.  60  days  after  enactment  of  the  bill, 
support  by  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  for 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in  Nica- 
ragua if  the  government  of  Nicaragua  had 
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reaffirmed  the  commitments  it  made  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  July 
1979,  had  concluded  peace  agreements  with 
other  countries  in  Central  America,  and  had 
ceased  all  support  for  military  and  paramili- 
tary operations  against  other  governments 
in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
Motion  rejected  193-223:  N(3-2-0),  October 
20,  1983.  A  "yea"  was  a  vote  supporting  the 
president's  position. 

379.  H.R.  2968.  Intelligence  Authoriza- 
tions. Passage  of  the  bill  to  make  authoriza- 
tions for  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  bill  also  prohibited,  at  a  clas- 
sified date  specified  by  the  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  support  by  U.S.  intelli- 
gence agencies  for  military  or  paramilitary 
0|>erations  in  Nicaragua;  authorized  $50  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1984  to  help  friendly  countries 
in  Central  America  interdict  cross-border 
shiptnents  of  arms  to  anti-government 
forces  in  the  region:  and  directed  the  presi- 
dent to'seek  action  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  resolve  the  conflicts  in 
Central  America  and  to  seek  an  agreement 
by  the  government  of  Nicaragua  to  halt  its 
support  for  antigovernment  forces  in  the 
region.  Passed  243-171:  Y(2-3-0),  October 
20,  1983. 

380.  H.R.  3913.  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education  Appropriations,  Fiscal 
1984.  Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  to  appropriate  $96,531,883,000  in 
fiscal  1984  and  $7,902,000,000  in  fiscal  1985- 
86  for  the  departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education  and  re- 
lated agencies.  Adopted  323-79:  Y(3-2-0), 
October  20,  1983.  The  Senate  subsequently 
adopted  the  conference  report  by  voice  vote 
October  20,  clearing  the  bill  for  the  presi- 
dent, who  had  requested  $95,215,687,000  in 
new  budget  authority. 

381.  H.R.  3324.  Close  Up  Foundation 
Grants.  Erlenborn,  R-IU.,  amendment  to 
retain  the  Department  of  Education's  law- 
related  education  program  in  the  state  block 
grant.  (The  bill  shifted  the  program  to  the 
secretary's  discretionary  fund  and  mandated 
that  $500,000  be  made  available.)  Rejected 
136-173:  N(  1-2-2),  October  21.  1983. 

382.  H.R.  3324.  Close  Up  Foundation 
Grants.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $1.5 
million  annually  for  fiscal  1983-85  for  Allen 
J.  EUender  Fellowships  to  allow  low-income 
high  school  students  to  participate  in  semi- 
nars conducted  by  the  Close  Up  Foundation. 
The  bill  also  increased  the  annual  authori- 
zation level  in  fiscal  1984  and  1985  for  the 
law  school  clinical  experience  program  to  $2 
million,  removed  the  program  from  the 
state  education  block  grant  and  instead  ear- 
marked $500,000  within  the  secretary  of 
education's  discretionary  fund  for  the  pro- 
gram. Passed  233-78:  Y(2-l-2),  October  21, 
1983. 

383.  H.R.  3929.  Federal  Supplemental  Un- 
employment Compensation.  Adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  to  extend  until 
March  31,  1985.  the  program  of  federal  sup- 
plemental unemployment  compensation 
payments  for  a  minimum  of  eight  weeks  and 
up  to  a  maximum  of  14  weeks  to  unem- 
ployed persons  who  have  exhausted  all 
other  state  and  federal  unemployment  ben- 
efits. Adopted  300-5:  Y(3-0-2),  October  21. 
1983 

385.  H.R.  1062.  Oregon  Lands.  Udall,  D- 
Ariz.,  motion  to  table  (kill)  the  Lujan,  R- 
N.M.,  motion  to  refer  to  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  together  with 
President  Reagan's  October  19  veto  mes- 
sage, the  bill  to  authorize  the  secretary  of 
the  interior  to  convey,  without  consider- 
ation, certain  lands  in  Lane  County,  Oregon. 
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Motion  agreed  to  273-144:  Y(2-3-0),  October 
25,  1983.  A  "yea"  was  a  vote  supporting  the 
president's  position. 

386.  H.R.  1062.  Oregon  Lands.  Passage. 
over  President  Reagan's  October  19  veto,  of 
the  bill  to  authorize  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior to  convey,  without  consideration,  cer- 
tain lands  in  Lane  County,  Oregon.  Passed 
297-125:  Y(  2-3-0),  October  25,  1983.  A  two- 
thirds  majority  of  those  present  and  voting 
(282  in  this  case)  of  both  houses  is  required 
to  override  a  veto.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote  sup- 
porting the  president's  position.  (Subse- 
quently, the  Senate  also  voted  to  override 
the  veto,  thus  the  bill  was  enacted  into  law.) 

387.  H.R.  4091.  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Amendments.  Perkins.  D-Ky., 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  raise  income  eligibility  standards  and 
reduce  student  prices  for  federally  subsi- 
dized lunches  and  breakfasts  and  to  make 
other  changes  in  federal  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. Motion  agreed  to  306-114:  Y(2-3-0). 
October  25.  1983.  A  two-thirds  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  (280  in  this  case)  is 
required  for  passage  under  suspension  of 
the  rules.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote  supporting  the 
president's  position. 

388.  H.  Con.  Res.  187.  Aquino  Assassina- 
tion. Solarz.  D-N.Y.,  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  adopt  the  concurrent  resclution 
deploring  the  assassination  of  opposition 
leader  Benigno  S.  Aquino  Jr.  in  the  Philip- 
pines, stating  the  sense  of  Congress  that  all 
steps  should  be  taken  toward  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  assassination,  stating  that  U.S. 
policy  should  support  genuine,  free  and  fair 
elections  in  the  Philippines  in  May  1984, 
and  stating  that  the  United  States  should 
take  the  outcome  of  the  Aquino  assassina- 
tion investigation  and  the  May  1984.  elec- 
tions into  account  in  conducting  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Philippines.  Motion  agreed  to 
413-3:  Y(2-2-l),  October  25,  1983.  A  two- 
thirds  majority  of  those  present  and  voting 
(281  in  this  case)  is  required  for  adoption 
under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

389.  H.R.  4169.  Budget  Reconcilation. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  344)  providing 
for  House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
reduce  projected  federal  spending  by  $8.5 
billion  over  fiscal  1984-86  in  partial  compli- 
ance with  reconciliation  instructions  in  the 
fiscal  1984  budget  resolution.  Adoption  224- 
198:  Y(3-2-0),  October  25,  1983. 

390.  H.R.  4169.  Budget  Reconcilation. 
Jones,  D-Okla..  amendment  to  delay  the 
planned  4  percent  raise  for  federal  civilian 
employees  from  October  1.  1983.  to  January 
1.  1984,  thus  increasing  total  three  year  sav- 
ings under  the  bill  to  $10.3  billion.  The 
amendment  previously  had  been  adopted  by 
voice  vote  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Adopted  245-176:  N(3-2-0).  October  25,  1983. 

391.  H.R.  4185.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1984.  Montgomery.  D- 
Miss..  amendment  to  add  $81.7  million  to 
the  bill  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  for  the 
Army  and  for  initial  procurement  of  a  new- 
radar  system.  Adopted  219-193:  N(3-2-0), 
October  26.  1983. 

392.  H.R.  4185.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1984.  Addabbo.  D-N.Y., 
amendment  to  provide  $218  million  for  the 
Navy's  frigate  construction  program.  The 
money  would  not  be  a  new  appropriation 
but  would  come  from  shipbulding  funds  ap- 
propriated in  previous  years.  Adopted  287- 
140:  Y(2-3-0),  October  26,  1983. 

393.  H.R.  4185.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1984.  Bennett.  D-Fla.. 
amendment  to  add  $355.5  million  for  the 
Navy  shipbuilding  program.  Rejected  85- 
342:  N(3-3-0),  October  26,  1983. 
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395.  H.R.  4139.  Treasury,  Postal  Service. 
General  Government  Appropriations.  Fiscal 
1984.  Prank,  DMass..  amendment  to  strike 
a  section  barring  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  from  reviewing  agricultural 
marketmg  orders.  Rejected  97  319:  N(0-5  0), 
October  27,  1983 

396.  H.R.  4139.  Treasury  Postal  Service. 
General  Government  Appropriations,  Fiscal 
1984,  Roybal.  D-Calif.,  motion  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  rise  and  report 
back  to  the  House  the  bill  to  make  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  Department. 
Postal  Service,  executive  offices  and  certain 
independent  agencies  in  fi.scal  1984.  Motion 
rejected  193-229:  Y<  2-3-0).  October  27.  1983. 
'Agreement  to  the  motion  would  ha\e 
barred  further  amendments  limiting  ex- 
penditure of  appropriated  funds.) 

397.  H.R.  3231.  E.xport  Administration 
Act.  Roth,  R-Wls.,  amendment,  as  amended, 
amended  to  allow  the  president  to  continue 
to  require  licenses  for  exports  to  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  (COCOM)  nations.  Rejected 
188-233:  N(3-2-0).  October  27.  1983  iThe 
amendment  previously  had  been  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole). 

398.  H.R.  3231  Export  Administration 
Act.  Erlenborn,  R-Ill.,  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
with  instructions  to  amend  it  to  permit  the 
president  to  continue  to  exerci.se  export  con- 
trols over  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  firms  operat- 
ing abroad.  Motion  rejected  124-285:  Ni3-2- 
0).  October  27,  1983.  A  'yea  '  was  a  vote  sup- 
porting the  presidents  position. 

400,  H.R.  2S55,  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv 
ice  Act  Amendments.  Bartlett.  R-Texas. 
amendment  to  strike  language  setting  a  $25 
million  authorization  floor  for  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America  <VISTAi.  Rejected  132 
215:  N(2-2-l),  October  28,  1983.  A  yea  was 
a  vote  supporting  the  president's  position.* 


MY  ROLE  IN  UPHOLDING  OUR 
CONSTITUTION 

HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1984 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD,  Mr,  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Ladies  Auxiliary  conduct  a  nationwide 
speech  contest  called  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  the  winner 
of  this  contest  for  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia is  a  fine  young  constituent  of  mine 
from  La  Crescenta.  Tod  Joseph 
Sambar. 

Tod  Sambar  is  the  son  of  two  educa- 
tors. Chuck  and  Mary  Sambar.  He  has 
two  brothers  Al  and  Chris.  He  will  be 
graduating  very  soon  from  Crescenta 
Valley  High  School.  Tod  is  a  leader,  an 
achiever.  He  is  involved  with  his 
school,  his  community  and  his  coun- 
try. Youngsters  like  Tod  Sambar  are 
our  Nation's  proudest  achievement. 

I  congratulate  Tod  Sambar  and  the 
VFW  and  offer  his  winning  oration  for 
the  edification  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 
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My  Role  in  Upholding  Our  Constitution 

Prom  far  and  wide  they  came  to  America; 
They  came  to  a  dream.  A  ragged  people, 
they  fought  just  to  survive  in  a  hostile  envi- 
ronment; they  fought  to  hold  onto  their 
dream.  They  were  united  and  determined  to 
build  a  home  free  from  the  persecution  of 
oppressive  powers.  They  fought  for  our  in- 
dependence .  .  .  they  fought  for  every 
American,  for  every  lover  of  liberty,  for 
every  well-wisher  of  his  posterity.  And  as 
each  man  raised  his  voice  to  be  heard 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  king,  he  was  es- 
tablishing his  role  In  our  Constitution;  his 
role  in  our  dream. 

What  IS  my  role  in  upholding  our  Consti- 
tution;" This  Is  simple,  my  role  can  be  no  dif- 
ferent than  the  generations  before  me,  no 
different  than  those  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  .so  that  we  might  have  the  freedoms  we 
enjoy  today,  no  different  than  that  of  you, 
my  fellow  Americans.  My  role  is  to  uphold 
the  democratic  principles  established  in  our 
Constitution. 

My  role  In  upholding  the  Constitution  can 
be  no  less  than  the  farmer  in  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Kan.sas  or  California,  who  contributes  his 
energies  and  know  how  to  keep  healthy  our 
dream  of  democracy. 

My  role  can  be  no  less  than  the  scientists 
and  technicians  who  give  tirelessly  of  their 
time  and  talents  to  develop  new  energy 
sources;  to  share  with  the  nation  that  we 
may  become  independent,  and  rely  on  no 
other  country  for  our  well-being.  So  we  can 
forge  on  with  the  democratic  principles  in 
our  Constitution. 

My  role  can  be  no  less  than  the  industrial- 
ists or  the  wage  earners  In  Pittsburgh.  Chi- 
cago and  Seattle  who  strive  for  excellence  in 
American  products  to  preserve  our  niceties 
of  life  envied  all  over  the  world.  Thi.s,  so  we 
can  exemplify  the  democratic  Ideals  in  our 
Constitution;  to  keep  strong  our  dream  of 
democracy. 

My  role  like  that  of  the  minutemen, 
doughboys,  and  G.I.s  must  be  to  uphold  the 
democratic  Ideals  in  our  Constitution  when- 
ever they  are  denied  or  infringed  upon. 

My  role  like  the  statesmen,  diplomats  and 
amba.s.sadors  is  to  promote  the  Constitution, 
and  all  our  dreams  it  entwines. 

My  role  in  our  dream  must  be  that  of  the 
patriot,  who  keeps  the  voice  of  American  de- 
mocracy loud  and  strong,  to  preserve  our 
Constitution. 

The  spirit  of  all  these  Americans  is  my 
spirit  both  in  words  and  action. 

Whenever  liberty  is  threatened  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  war  and  in  peace,  I  will 
carry  the  torch  of  American  democracy 
high  and  uphold  my  role  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  .said,  "let  every 
man  remember  that  to  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion, IS  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his 
father,  and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own 
and  his  children's  liberty."  Can  my  duty  be 
anything  less? 

As  an  American  I  must  uphold  this  sacred 
pact  of  democracy  to  the  utmost.  This  pact 
whioh  has  weathered  over  200  years  very 
much  unchanged,  200  years  that  saw  a  Civil 
War,  two  World  Wars,  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, and  other  states  of  global  unrest;  yet 
our  Constitution  remains  unscathed.  It  is 
my  duty  to  continue  to  carry  this  torch  of 
democracy! 

My  role  is  to  strive  as  an  American,  as  a 
patriot,  and  as  an  Individual  to  promote  our 
dream.  .  .  .  our  dream  of  democracy,  our 
dream.  .  .  ,  the  American  Constitution.* 
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SOVIET  TREATMENT  OP  SAK- 
HAROV  NOT  ONLY  WRONG. 
BUT  STUPID 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  S,  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
recently  passed  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 304,  condemning  the  treatment 
that  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  authorities.  The  Soviet  press 
agency,  Tass,  recently  reported  that 
all  is  well  with  the  Sakharovs.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  all  is  not  well,  that  Yelena 
Bonner  is  losing  her  eyesight  and  that 
Andrei  Sakharov.  who  is  on  a  hunger 
strike,  is  on  the  verge  of  death. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Mary  McGrory  of  the 
Washington  Post  recently  wrote  a 
column  in  which  she  pointed  out  that 
the  Soviet  persecution  of  the  Sakhar- 
ov's  is  not  only  wrong,  but  stupid,  I 
ask  that  her  excellent  editorial  be  re- 
printed here. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  31.  1984) 

Soviets  Fail  To  Understand  Torturing 

Sakharov  Is  Masochistic 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

When  you  .see  what  the  Soviets  are  doing 
to  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife,  Yelena 
Bonner,  you  wonder  if  their  vaunted  prow- 
ess in  propaganda  is  all  the  right  wing  says 
it  Is. 

Any  number  of  organizations  and  individ- 
uals have  Interceded  on  behalf  of  the  Sak- 
harovs, whose  distinction  and  humanity 
have  made  a  special  claim  on  the  world's 
conscience.  The  Soviet  answer  is  always 
"Nyet." 

Many  westerners  have  tried  to  point  out 
that  the  Sakharovs,  the  banished  leaders  of 
Moscow's  dismembered  human-rights  com- 
munity, do  much  more  harm  to  the  Soviets 
than  the  Soviets  can  do  to  them.  Those  who 
passionately  want  an  East-West  accommo- 
dation and  a  resumption  of  arms-control 
talks  argue  in  vain  that  the  Sakharov's  suf- 
fering provides  ready  ammunition  to  the  op- 
ponents of  detente,  who  use  it  to  show  the 
folly  and  danger  of  dealing  with  the  Soviets 
on  any  level. 

The  official,  and  dumb,  rejoinder  to  west- 
ern expressions  of  concern  is  that  the  State 
of  the  Sakharovs  is  "an  internal  matter," 

So  the  persecution  of  two  courageous 
people,  whose  crime  has  been  to  speak  out 
for  decency  in  government,  continues— at  a 
cost  to  the  Soviets  they  seem  incapable  of 
Fekoning. 

The  last  westerner  to  take  up  the  matter 
with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A,  Gro- 
myko,  who  could  have  picked  up  tremors  of 
the  revulsion  over  the  treatment  of  the  Sak- 
harovs during  his  time  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, was  Australia's  foreign  minister.  Bill 
Hayden, 

It  did  not  go  well,  Gromyko  brusquely 
told  Hayden  that  the  Kremlin  will  not  be 
told  "how  to  deal  with  the  Sakharovs  by 
other  countries," 

West  Germany's  foreign  minister,  Hans- 
Dietrich  Genscher.  who  also  tried,  was 
warned  that  discussion  of  particulars  would 
only  make  matters  worse. 


The  rationale  offered  by  the  Soviets  for 
hounding  S&kharov,  who  as  a  father  of  the 
H-bomb  received  the  Soviets'  highest 
honors  and  privileges,  is  that  he  cannot  be 
allowed  to  wander  about  his  country— or 
emigrate,  as  he  has  lately  said  he  would  like 
to  do— because  he  knows  state  secrets  and 
might  divulge  them. 

Sakharov  has  had  no  access  to  weapons- 
development  secrets  since  1968. 

The  real  reason,  it  seems,  is  that  whenever 
anyone  in  the  Kremlin  is  smart  enough  to 
see  that  the  harassment  of  Sakharov  is 
enormously  expensive  to  his  tormentors, 
the  hawks  retort  that  to  show  mercy  to  Sak- 
harov and  his  sick  wife  could  be  seen  as 
bowing  to  pressure  from  President  Reagan. 

Sakharov.  a  modest  and  gentle  man.  has 
pitted  himself  against  the  Politburo  since 
1968,  when  he  published  and  smuggled  to 
the  West  a  manifesto  called  "Progress. 
Peaceful  Coexistence  and  Intellectual  FYee- 
dom."  an  eloquent  and  brilliantly  reasoned 
document  showing  the  cracks  in  Kremlin 
walls.  But  one  man's  valor  is  another  man's 
treason,  and  the  Politburo  lifted  his  security 
clearance. 

Undeterred,  he  continued  to  speak  out,  to 
befriend  "'enemies  of  the  state,"  to  take  en- 
lightened positions  that  the  Kremlin  found 
threatening. 

In  1975  he  organized  a  group  of  brave  So- 
viets who  acted  as  if  the  Helsinki  Accords 
were  to  be  taken  literally  and  who  met 
weekly  in  his  Moscow  apartment.  They 
monitored  the  myriad  human-rights  viola- 
tions of  the  state  and  transmitted  them  to 
the  West, 

Sakhara^''s  fame  preserved  him  from  the 
prison  cell  or  straitjacket  that  befalls  lesser 
lights, 

A  love  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  determi- 
nation to  deal  with  the  Soviet  system— an 
obligation  he  feels  extends  to  the  whole 
world— kept  him  in  his  country.  When  he 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1975 
he  declined  to  go  to  Oslo  to  collect  his  prize 
for  fear  of  being  denied  reentry. 

In  1980.  the  Kremlin  cracked  down.  He 
was  stripped  of  his  honors  and  titles  and 
banished  to  Gorki,  a  town  250  miles  from 
Moscow  and  supposedly  sealed  off  from  the 
world.  Izvestia  explained  that  the  noble  dis- 
senter wa$  "sliding  down  into  the  filthiest 
quagmire  Of  reaction." 

Now  his  wife  again  needs  medical  atten- 
tion abroad.  She  has  been  denied  the  right 
to  travel. 

In  protest.  Sakharov  undertook  a  hunger 
strike  on  May  2,  He  has  not  been  heard 
from  since.  The  Kremlin  issues  bulletins 
saying  that  he  is  alive  and  well  and  eating 
regularly.  Nobody  believes  them. 

The  authorities  have  learned  nothing 
from  the  past. 

When  they  finally  let  dissident  writer  Al- 
exander Solzhenitsyn  go,  he  ceased  to  be  a 
problem.  He  lives  quietly  in  Vermont, 
emerging  now  and  then  to  thunder  against 
detente.  He  speaks  like  a  member  of  some 
Slavic  Moral  Majority,  and  is  little  attended. 

If  Sakharov  were  to  die.  the  world  would 
cry  murder  at  the  Kremlin.  He  is  a  saint; 
the  KremUn  will  make  him  a  martyr  at  its 
peril. 

The  only  hope  remaining  is  that  some 
Third  World  personage  like  Indira  Gandhi 
is  whispering  into  Konstantin  U.  Chemen- 
ko's  ear  that  what  he  is  doing  to  Sakharov  is 
"not  only  a  crime  but  a  blunder."* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUVENILE  JUSTICE.  RUNAWAY 
YOUTH.  AND  MISSING  CHIL- 
DREN'S ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1984 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the  House 
passed  H.R.  4971,  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Runaway  Youth  and  Missing  Children 
Amendments  of  1984.  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  bill  which  reauthorizes  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974  through  1989.  This 
bill  includes  a  new  title  IV— the  Miss- 
ing Children's  Act— to  establish  the 
first  national  policy  on  missing  chil- 
dren. 

This  legislation  represents  a  long 
overdue  Federal  effort  to  combat  a 
tragedy  that  strikes  thousands  of  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  As  many  as  1.8 
million  children  disappear  from  their 
homes  each  year.  Thousands  of  chil- 
dren are  abducted  by  strangers  for  ex- 
ploitative purposes  such  as  pornogra- 
phy and  prostitution.  Approximately 
4,000  of  these  helpless  victims  are 
later  found  dead,  while  hundreds  of 
other  bodies  are  eventually  found,  but 
never  identified.  Each  year  in  the 
United  States  there  are  an  estimated 
20.000  to  50,000  missing  children  cases 
which  remain  unsolved. 

This  bill  requires  the  creation  of  a 
missing  children  program  which  will 
make  grants  available  to  States  and  lo- 
calities to  develop  measures  which 
reduce  child  abduction,  aid  in  the  loca- 
tion of  missing  children,  and  help  com- 
munities collect  information  useful  in 
identifying  missing  children.  It  would 
also  provide  for  a  national  toll-free 
hotline,  seek  to  coordinate  other  Fed- 
eral programs,  and  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  and  research. 

A  national  policy  with  respect  to 
missing  children  is  long  overdue  in 
order  to  effectively  coordinate  efforts 
to  alleviate  this  terrible  tragedy  which 
touches  so  many  lives.  I  was  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
this  vital  piece  of  legislation.* 


TWO  SOVIET  PEACE 
PETITIONERS  ARRESTED 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1984 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Soviet  propaganda  machine 
would  have  our  Nation  and  our  allies 
believe  that  peace  throughout  the 
world  is  a  priority  within  the  Kremlin. 
Soviet  actions,  however,  speak  louder 
than  their  words. 
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Through  aggression  and  military 
force,  the  Soviets  have  denied  peace  to 
countries  such  as  Hungary.  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Afghanistan. 
They  have  eliminated  the  national 
identities  of  nations  such  as  the 
Ukraine,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia. And  they  use  Cuba  and  Vietnam 
as  surrogate  hoodlums  to  roam  and 
terrorize  parts  of  the  world  and  dis- 
rupt the  peace. 

The  Soviets  even  deny  the  thought 
of  peace  to  their  own  people.  On 
Sunday,  two  members  of  a  peace 
group  in  Moscow  were  circulating  a  pe- 
tition doing  nothing  more  than  urging 
talks  between  President  Reagan  iand 
President  Chernenko.  They  were  ar- 
rested by  Soviet  police  after  more 
than  300  people  in  a  2-hour  period 
signed  the  petition. 

Obviously  there  is  a  stark  difference 
between  the  freedom  to  express  a 
desire  for  peace  in  our  Nation  and  |,he 
Soviet  Union.  Americans  have  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  never  has  this  been  more  evident 
than  during  the  peace  demonstrations 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  few  years. 
These  demonstrations  have  taken 
place  in  paries,  town  halls,  and  even 
here  in  the  Chambers  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  Yet  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
two  men  were  arrested  simply  for  cir- 
culating a  petition  encouraging  negoti- 
ations be\ween  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Their  claims  to  the  contrary,  Soviet 
actions  within  their  own  nation  and 
abroad  substantiate  that  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union  and  not  the  United 
States  which  threatens  world  peace 
and  suppresses  any  peace  movement 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  people 
in  our  own  country  who  are  so  deter- 
mined to  trust  the  Soviet  Communists 
should  take  a  few  minutes  for  some  se- 
rious thought  and  reflection  on  this 
incident. 

The  news  story  which  appeared  yes- 
terday in  a  Washington  newspaper  is 
included. 

Two  Soviet  Peace  Petitioners  Arrested 

Moscow.— At  least  two  members  of  Mos- 
cow's unofficial  peace  group  were  arrested 
yesterday  while  soliciting  signatures  for  a 
petition  urging  a  meeting  between  U.S.  and 
Soviet  leaders,  a  group  spokesman  said, 

Yuri  Medvedkov,  a  member  of  the  grass- 
roots "Group  to  Establish  Trust  between 
the  U.S,A,  and  the  U,S,S,R.,  "  said  police  ar- 
rested Aleksei  Luznikov  and  Nikolai  Kramov 
as  they  asked  passers-by  in  the  street  to  sign 
a  petition  urging  talks  between  President 
Reagan  and  President  Konstantin  Chernen- 
ko. 

Mr.  Medvedkov  said  Mr.  Luznikov  and  Mr. 
Kramov  collected  more  than  300  signatures 
in  two  hours  before  they  were  arrested,* 
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EFFIE  LEE  MORRIS  RECEIVES 
NATIONAL  BOOK  AWARD 


HON.  SAU  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5.  1984 
•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  12.  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Book  Association  will  honor  an 
outstanding  woman.  Effie  Lee  Morris. 
I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  my  colleagues 
attention  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  Ms.  Morris. 

Effie  Lee  Morris  has  achieved  inter 
national  stature  as  a  children's  librari 
an.  She  pioneered  library  services  to 
blind  and  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren at  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  was  coordinator  of  children's  .serv- 
ices at  the  San  Francisco  Public  Li- 
brary for  14  years.  At  present  she 
teaches  children's  literature  at  Mills 
College  in  Oakland  and  has  a  book 
contract  with  Harcourt  Brace  Jovand- 
vich.  For  about  2  years  she  worked  for 
the  same  publisher  at  the  senior  editor 
level  on  an  encyclopedia  of  blacks  in 
America. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  California 
State  Library  Services  Board,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board  of  the  Center 
for  the  Book  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  is  a  founding  member  of  the 
Black  Caucus  of  the  American  Library 
Association. 

The  Women's  National  Book  Asso- 
'  elation,  founded  in  1917,  has  local 
chapters  in  nine  U.S.  cities  and  a  total 
membership  of  about  1.500.  The.se 
members  constitute  a  cross-section  of 
the  world  of  books:  editors,  authors, 
teachers,  librarians,  publishers,  and 
garden- variety  readers. 

The  WNBA  Award  has  been  present- 
ed biannually  for  the  last  40  years  to 
women  of  outstanding  stature  who 
have  contributed  to  the  world  of 
books.  Previous  recipients  include  Bar- 
bara Tuchman,  Anne  Pellowski  of 
UNICEF,  Rachel  Carson.  Pearl  Buck, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  Augusta 
Baker. 

This  years  award  reads  as  follows; 

The  Women's  National  Book  As.sociation 
presenu  its  1984  WNBA  Award  for  cxtraor 
dinary  contributions  to  the  world  of  book.s 
and  through  book.s.  to  .society,  to  Effie  Lee 
Morris  librarian,  educator,  author,  creator 
of  programs  and  services,  leader  of  cau.ses 
and  groups:  a  talented,  dedicated  book 
woman.  A  civil  libertarian  working  to  bring 
the  t)enefits  of  reading  to  all  people,  she 
generates  ideas  thai  build  the  lifetime  read- 
ing habit. 

By  honoring  Effie  Lee  Morris,  we 
honor  a  rare  tradition  of  service,  and  a 
vision  of  the  intellectual,  emotional, 
and  spiritual  growth  that  reading  fos- 
ters.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5.  1984 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  31,  1984,  I  was  absent  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  a  part  of  the  day.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  in  the  fol- 
lowing fashion: 

Rollcall  No.  194:  H.R.  5712:  Com- 
merce-State-Justice—judiciary  appro- 
priation, the  House  agreed  to  an 
amendment  that  strikes  the  $31.3  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy.  '  no  "; 

Rollcall  No.  195:  H.R.  5712:  Com- 
merce-State-Justice—judiciary  appro- 
priations, the  Hou.se  agreed  to  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  in- 
structions to  report  the  bill  back 
forthwith  containing  an  amendment 
to  reduce  discretionary  funds  by  4  per- 
cent, •  yea  "; 

Rollcall  No.  196.  H.R.  5712:  Xtom- 
merceState-Justice— judiciary^PPro- 
priations,  the  House  passed  the  meas- 
ure making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985,    yes":  and 

Roll  call  No.  197.  H.R.  5167:  Defense 
Authorization,  the  House  agreed  to 
the  Price  amendment  to  the  Dickin.son 
amendment  to  authorize  the  produc- 
tion of  15  MX  missiles  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions,    yea."» 
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ing  a  call  from  a  friend  in  Chicago. 
While  waiting.  Gorodetsky  was  forc- 
ibly taken  by  a  KGB  captain  for  inter- 
rogation. Tw'O  young  women  who  had 
obviously  been  planted  to  provoke  him 
told  the  captain  they  had  "overheard 
Gorodetsky  saying  things  he  should 
not  be  saying."  When  held  for  ques- 
tioning, Gorodetsky  rightfully  refused 
to  sign  any  statements,  but  he  did 
submit  a  statement  of  complaint  for 
the  ongoing  harassment  he  has  been 
subjected  to,  including  a  forced,  exten- 
sive search  of  his  apartment,  in  which 
his  door  was  beaten  down,  on  May  5, 
1984. 

Gorodetsky  is  obviously  in  danger 
and  under  enormous  pressure  because 
of  his  work  and  his  commitment  to  re- 
patriation. Gorodetsky  has  always 
worked  within  the  Soviet  legal  system 
in  his  efforts  to  relinquish  his  Soviet 
citizenship.  Yakov  Gorodetsky  has  al- 
ready received  Israeli  citizenship. 

On  a  more  optimistic  note,  Goro- 
detsky's  papers  were  accepted  by  the 
Leningrad  Office  of  Visas  and  Regis- 
tration on  February  7,  1984.  I  will  soon 
be  circulating  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
seeking  signatures  to  letters  I  plan  to 
.sent  to  both  Konstantin  Chernenko 
and  Anatoly  Dobrynin.  asking  that 
they  give  positive  consideration  to 
Gorodetsky's  petition  by  allowing  him 
to  repatriate.  I  hope  you  will  all  show^ 
your  support  for  Yakov  Gorodetsky  by 
signing  the  letters.* 


VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 

HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5.  1984 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
the  1984  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
.science  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews,  I  would 
like  to  draw  to  your  attention  the  case 
of  Jewish  refusenik,  Yakov  Goro- 
detsky. Born  in  1946,  Gorodetsky  went 
on  to  become  a  mathematician,  but 
was  fired  in  1982,  after  he  applied  for 
an  exit  visa.  In  January  1983.  he  was 
told  by  Soviet  authorities  to  stop 
giving  Hebrew  lessons  and  writing  let- 
ters of  complaint  to  Soviet  officials.  In 
November  1983.  the  Soviet  magazine 
Ogonek  printed  an  article  entitled, 
•Invitation  to  the  Trap,"  which  ac- 
cuses Gorodetsky  of  disseminating 
anti-Soviet  literature  and  of  being  a 
Zionist  agent.  Soviet  authorities  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  find  ways  to 
stop  Jews  irt  the  Soviet  Union  from 
living  openly  as  Jews  and  from  leaving 
the  country. 

Most    recently.    On    May    15,    1984, 
Gorodetsky  was  in  a  post  office  await- 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SENATE 
ACTION  ON  LEGISLATION  TO 
LIMIT  CWIP 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1984 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  4  an  article  appeared  in  the  Prov- 
idence Journal  citing  the  fact  that 
Rhode  Islanders  pay  unusually  high 
rates  for  their  electricity  and  that 
these  high  rates  are  in  large  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  Rhode  Islands  rates 
are  primarily  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
rather  than  by  the  States  public  utili- 
ties commission. 

According  to  the  article,  a  chief 
reason  for  Rhode  Islands  high  rates  is 
FERC's  policy  on  collecting  charges 
for  construction  work  in  progress, 
CWIP.  In  February,  the  House  passed 
legislation,  H.R.  555,  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  placing  strict  limitations  on 
when  CWIP  can  be  included  in  utility 
rates.  Similar  legislation  is  pending  in 
the  Senate,  where  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  subcommittee  hearings,  but  has 
seen  no  further  action, 

CWIP  charges,  especially  on  the 
broad  basis  permitted  by  FERC.  are 
unfair  to  consumers.  This  unfairness  is 
compounded  when  consumers  in  some 
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states  are  subjected  to  the  charges 
while  others,  whose  utility  rates  are 
mostly  State  regulated,  do  not  have  to 
pay  such  charges.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  Senate  act  on  its  bill  in  order  that 
legislation  may  be  enacted  to  bring  an 
end  to  this  inequitable  situation.* 


C-124  FOR  TRAVIS  AIR  FORCE 
MUSEUM 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1984 

•  Mr,  PAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  Travis  Air  Force  Base 
Historical  Society  in  obtaining  a  C-124 
for  the  Travis  Air  Force  Museum. 

This  iB  the  first  time  that  an  aircraft 
this  large  has  ever  been  recovered  and 
restored  by  anyone,  particularly  a  pri- 
vate organization  like  the  historical  so- 
ciety. 

The  C-124,  or  "Old  Shakey"  as  the 
aircraft  is  known  to  its  former  crew 
members,  went  into  service  in  1952  and 
served  as  the  workhorse  of  the  Air 
Force  for  20  years  imtil  it  was  retired 
in  1972. 

Before  the  historical  society  ob- 
tained permission  to  recover  this  par- 
ticular C-124,  the  plane  had  been 
standing  stoically  for  nearly  12  years 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Aberdeen-Edge- 
wood  Proving  Grounds  in  Maryland, 
gathering  dust  and  mildew  and  serving 
as  a  little  used  storage  facility. 

But  with  the  help  of  a  dedicated  re- 
covery crew  and  a  number  of  volun- 
teers at  Aberdeen,  Dover  Air  Force 
Base  in  Delaware  and  Dobbins  Air 
Force  Base  in  Georgia,  Old  Shakey  is 
now  ready  to  make  its  way  back  to 
Travis  to  become  one  of  the  center- 
pieces of  the  Travis  Air  Force 
Museum. 

Members  of  the  historical  society  de- 
serve our  praise  for  helping  to  save  the' 
C-124.  As  Dave  Fleming,  the  president 
of  the  Air  Force  Museum,  said  recent- 
ly, recovery  of  the  plane  "was  a  monu- 
mental achievement  and  coupled  good 
luck  with  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
many  volunteers.  •  •  •" 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  June  10,  I 
will  participate  in  a  very  special  cere- 
mony: The  arrival  of  the  C-124  to 
Travis  Air  Force  Base.  This  will  most 
probably  be  the  last  leg  of  this  fine 
aircraft's  outstanding  career.  It  may 
be  the  last  landing  of  the  last  flight  of 
the  last  of  the  seven  "Old  Shakeys"  in 
existence. 

The  following  deserve  our  special 
recognition  for  helping  to  bring  about 
this  great  achievement: 

The  cpew.  all  active  duty  Air  Force  C-5 
qualified  flyers  who  had  thousands  of  hours 
in  the  C-124,  including: 

Lt  Col  Louis  Tobln,  75th  MAS.  60  MAW. 

Lt  Col  Terry  LaMaida,  60  MAW  Inspector 
General. 
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Maj  Harold  Maynard,  60  MAW  C-5  Flight 
Simulator. 

Maj  John  Simpson,  60  MAW  C-5  Flight 
Simulator. 

CMSgt  Troy  Wood,  Mil  Air  Cmd  Chief 
Engineer, 

CMSgt  Jack  Pledger,  75th  MAS,  Chief  En- 
gineer. 

CMSgt  Marion  Fincher,  60  MAW  At- 
tached, Strat  Alft. 

Test  Proj  Supt,  Kirtland.  AFB  N.M. 

SMSgt  Gary  Arnett,  60  MAW,  C-5  Std 
Loadm  aster. 

SMSgt  David  L.  Florek,  60  MAW,  in 
charge  of  the  Travis  AFB  recovery  and  res- 
toration project,  and  project  supervisor: 

MSgt  Gerald  "Junior"  Nance,  116  TFW, 
Crew  Chief  of  the  Dobbins  AF^  National 
Guard  volunteer  recovery  team; 

MSgt  Larry  Rengstor,  California  ANG. 
Moffett  Field,  who  donated  weeks  of  time 
chasing  parts  all  over  the  country  and 
acting  as  Crew  Chief  and  part  of  the  main- 
tenance team: 

Major  George  Anderson.  Museum  Project 
Officer,  who  coordinated  the  entire  under- 
taking: and 

A  number  of  volunteers  who  gave  of  their 
time  and  expertise,  including: 

SMS  David  L.  Florek.  60  MAW.  Travis 
AFB. 

Major  George  Anderson,  60  MAW,  Travis 
AFB. 

Mr.  David  Fleming,  Vacaville.  CA. 

MSgt  Larry  Rengstorf,  CA  ANG. 

Mr.  Roger  Evans  (RET),  Vacaville,  CA. 

Mr.  Bob  Oilman.  USAFR,  Cotati,  CA. 

Mr.  John  Tobin,  USAFR,  Travis  AFB. 

Mr.  Billie  Dare.  Sacramento,  CA. 

Mr.  Joe  Bozeman,  Vallejo,  CA. 

Mr.  David  Burns.  Vacaville.  CA. 

Mr.  John  Dolman  (RET),  Vacaville.  CA. 

Mr.  Bill  Hess,  Fairfield,  CA. 

Mr.  Carl  Johns  (RET),  Spokane,  WA. 

Mr.  Len  Martin,  Vacaville,  CA. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Robinson  (RET),  Vacaville, 
CA. 

Mr.  Walter  Scott  (RET),  Dixon,  CA. 

Mr.  Leo  Turk  (RET),  Havre  DeGrace,  MD. 

Mr.  Lee  Whalen  (RET),  Dover,  DE. 

MSgt  Richard  Pokorny,  Felton,  DE. 

Mr.  Ellis  Williams,  Fairfield,  CA. 

Mr.  Ray  Wheeler.  Aberdeen  PG,  MD. 

Mr.  Bill  Keithley,  Aberdeen  PG,  MD. 

Mr.  Earl  Lester,  Aberdeen  PG,  MD. 

Mr.  Ray  Schmidt,  Aberdeen  PG,  MD. 

Mr.  John  Allison,  Aberdeen  PG,  MD. 

Mr.  Jim  Jones,  Aberdeen  PG,  MD. 

Mr.  Arthur  Littman  (RET).  Vacaville,  CA. 

Mr.  Ray  Dorsey,  Aberdeen  PG.  MD. 

Mr.  John  Brooks,  Aberdeen  PG,  MD. 

SMS  Richard  Roberts.  116th  TFW  Dob- 
bins AFB,  GA. 

MSgt  Gerald  R.  Nance,  116th  TFW  Dob- 
bins AFB,  GA. 

MSgt  Marvin  D.  Sumners,  116th  TFW 
Dobbins  AFB,  GA. 

MSgt  George  H.  Wheeler,  116th  TFW 
Dobbins  AFB,  GA. 

MSgt  Robert  F.  Woodard,  116th  TFW 
Dobbins  AFB,  GA. 

MSgt  Bemus  Locklear.  116th  TFW  Dob- 
bins AFB,  GA. 

MSgt  Tommy  Richardson.  116th  TFW 
Dobbins  AFB,  GA. 

MSgt  Lawrence  W.  Lines.  116th  TFW 
Dobbins  AFB,  GA. 

MSgt  Herbert  P.  Wyatt,  116th  TFW  Dob- 
bins AFB,  GA. 

MSgt  Harold  W.  Painter,  116th  TFW  Dob- 
bins AFB,  GA. 

TSgt  Robert  E.  Blackwell.  116th  TFW 
Dobbins  AFB.  GA. 

TSgt  Thomas  L.  Meek,  116th  TFW  Dob- 
bins AFB,  GA. 
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TSgt  Michael  G.  Donahoo,  116th  TFW 
Dobbins  AFB,  GA. 

TSgt  Donald  Holsapple,  116th  TFW  Dob- 
bins AFB,  GA. 

SSgt  Lynn  Barnard,  116th  TFW  Dobbins 
AFB,  GA.» 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  RECENT 
REMARKS  CONCERNING  NICA- 
RAGUA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1984 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Reagan  was  quoted  in  the 
press  on  May  29  of  this  year  as  saying- 
that  his  CIA-backed  mining  of  Nicara- 
gua's harbors  was  justified  as  an  effort 
to  interdict  a  flood  of  Soviet  arms 
flowing  through  Nicaragua's  ports  to 
leftist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

The  President  in  an  interview  on 
Irish  television  said  that  there  was  a 
Bulgarian  ship  unloading  tanks  and 
armored  personnel  carriers  at  a  port  in 
Nicaragua,  the  fifth  such  Bulgarian 
ship  in  the  last  18  months. 

■Just  a  week  or  two  ago,  there  were 
Soviet  ships  in  there  unloading  war 
materiel,  "  he  stated,  claiming  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  "funneling  this 
through  to  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salva- 
dor," 

The  implication  for  the  American 
people  of  those  remarks  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  stepping  up  the  provi- 
sion of  war  materiel  to  the  guerrillas 
in  El  Salvador,  perhaps  even  to  in- 
clude the  introduction  of  tanks  and  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers, 

I  requested  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity to  provide  me  the  intelligence 
which  supports  the  President's  dra- 
matic assertions.  Their  response  was 
that  they  have  no  intelligence  to  sup- 
port the  claim  that  the  recent  Bulgari- 
an and  Soviet  shipments  to  Nicaragua 
are  being  sent  on  to  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas. 

My  guess  is  that  those  supplies  are 
for  Nicaragua's  own  use  in  fighting  off 
the  attacks  of  the  Contras  who  are 
armed  and  funded  by  the  United 
States. 

In  any  case.  President  Reagan's 
statement  was  clearly  misleading  and 
ought  to  be  publicly  corrected.* 


FSU  LADY  SEMINOLES  WIN 
NCAA  TITLE 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1984 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
report  to  my  colleagues  the  triumph 
of  the  Florida  State  University  Lady 
Seminoles  Track  and  Field  Team 
which    last    weekend    captured    the 
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NCAA  team  title.  Head  Coach  Gary 
Winckler,  the  women  on  the  team,  and 
all  associated  with  this  effort  deserve 
praise  for  this  great  accomplishment. 

An  article  in  the  Tallahassee  Demo- 
crat expressed  the  spirit  of  the  team 
in  its  victory  in  Eugene.  Oreg..  and  I 
include  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  so  thai  all  may  share  in  this 
moment. 

[From  the  Tallaha-ssee  Dt-mocrat,  June  4. 

19841 

I'M  Kind  of  Numb 

(By  David  Whillpy) 

The  Florida  State  women'.s  track  team  did 
somethinK  a  little  out  of  character  Sunday 
nifjht— it  did  not  finish  first 

In  the  race  to  set  off  Delta  fliKht  1871.  a 
handful  of  busme.ss  types  and  a  Kuy  toting  a 
tennis  racket  beat  the  Lady  Seminoles  down 
the  concourse. 

But  after  the  weekend  they  had  jusi  put 
in.  the  Lady  Noles  deserved  to  slouch  off  a 
little.  Besides,  they  had  a  little  extra  bas- 
gage  to  carry  that  they  didn't  own  when 
they  departed  last  week. 

The  Lady  Noles  arrived  home  from 
Eugene.  Ore.,  with  the  NCAA  Track  and 
Field  Championship  trophy  proudly  in  tow. 
About  75  people  gathered  at  Tallaha.s.see 
Municipal  Airport  to  welcome  the  team 
back. 

I  think  this  is  spectacular,"  .said  Keith 
Hughes,  a  member  of  the  welcome  wagon. 
This  whole  ought  to  be  packed.' 

"What  the  crowd  lacked  in  size,  it  made 
up  for  in  spirit.  While  they  waited  for  the 
team  to  appear,  the  group  of  fans  spent  the 
time  getting  their  best  cheer  down,  only 
changing  the  operative  phra.se  from 
"number  one  "  to  the  more  definitive  na- 
tional champ." 

Those  words  sounded  good  to  FSLT  head 
coach  Gary  Winckler. 

"It  feels  great."  he  said.  "I  still  don  t  know 
how  to  react.  Im  kind  of  numb." 

Numb  IS  probably  the  word  to  describe 
how  the  women's  collegiate  track  world 
must  feel  after  the  high-octane  show  the 
Lady  "Noles  put  on  Friday  and  Saturday  in 
Eugene.  FSU  made  mockery  of  the  short 
sprints,  winning  five  events— the  100  meters. 
200  meters.  400  meters.  400-meter  relay  and 
mile  relay,  an  event  in  which  the  Lady 
'Noles  ran  the  fastest  collegiate  time  in  his- 
tory, 3:28.53. 

The  200-meter  was  the  coup  de  grace. 
Trailing  Tennessee  going  into  that  final 
event,  the  Lady  Noles  scored  an  amazing  48 
points,  placing  five  finishers  in  the  top  nine 
to  clinch  the  national  crown  When  the 
smoke  cleared,  FSU  had  145  points  to  Ten- 
nessees  124.  Stanford  was  third  with  71. 

The  win  was  especially  gratifying  to 
Winckler,  an  Oregon  State  graduate  who 
knows  firsthand  how  tightly  the  people  of 
Eugene  embrace  track.  After  guiding  FSU 
to  third  and  second-place  finishes  the  pa.st 
two  years,  Winckler  was  named  coach  of  the 
year  by  the  National  Track  and  Field 
Coaches  Association  after  the  meet  Satur- 
day. 

""We"ve  always  had  everybody  perform  su- 
perbly in  national  meets."  he  .said.  This 
year  we  had  power  maturity,  and  the  girls 
wanted  in  bad." 

The  backbone  of  this  years  effort  was  the 
performance  of  seniors  Marita  Payne,  who 
won  the  400  meters,  and  Randy  Givens,  who 
was  the  100  and  200  meters. 

"Those  are  the  kind  or  people  you  don't 
go  out  and  replace  in  one  year.  "  Winckler 
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said.  "But  we're  not  going  to  relax,  that's 
for  sure." 

FSU  will  have  a  bevy  of  talent  back  next 
year.  Most  of  the  performers  in  the  nine 
events  FSU  scored  in  will  return,  including 
the  nucleus  of  a  strong  relay  team  in  sopho- 
more Brenda  Cliette  and  freshmen  Janet 
Davis  and  Michelle  Finn.  Fine  was  another 
Lady  Nole  not  sure  of  how  she  felt  Sunday 
night.  She  only  knew  she  felt  good. 

It's  hard  to  explain."  Finn  said.  "At  first 
it  was  hard  to  believe.  Theyd  show  the 
.scores  and  show  FSU  ahead  then  Tennes.see 
than  FSU.  It's  wonderful.  I  can  tell  you 
that." 

■  We  couldn't  have  asked  for  things  to  go 
better.  "  Winckler  .said.  It  was  a  supreme 
performance  by  everyone  on  the  team.  "• 
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and  Group  154  in  mid-Westchester. 
These  people  have  been  vigilant  in  the 
defense  of  human  rights  throughout 
the  world,  and  deserve  great  praise  for 
their  work.« 


MISTREATMENT  OF  WEST 
AFRICAN  POC  LEON  YELOME 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  19S4 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  plight  of  Mr.  Leon  Yelome 
who  has  been  designated  by  Amnesty 
International  as  a  "Prisoner  of  Con- 
science. "  Mr.  Yelome's  rase  is  being 
closely  monitored  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national's Group  154  of  mid-West- 
chester, N.Y.    . 

Leon  Yelome,  a  26  year-old  former 
law  student  from  Benin.  West  Africa, 
has  been  detained  without  a  charge  or 
trial  since  August  16,  1979.  In  March 
of  this  year,  he  was  held  handcuffed 
in  an  old  container  which  was  open  to 
the  Sun  and  rain  at  the  Brigade  de  la 
Gendarmerie  in  Port  Novo.  Toward 
the  end  of  March  he  was  moved  to  the 
Camp  Militare  Guezo  in  Cotonou. 

Amnesty  International  Group  154 
believes  that  the  conditions  in  which 
Mr.  Yelome  is  being  held  are  grossly 
inadequate  and  sufficiently  severe  to 
constitute  cruel,  inhuman  and  degrad- 
ing treatment  as  outlined  in  article  3 
of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  on 
the  Protection  of  all  Persons  from 
Torture  and  other  Cruel,  Inhuman,  or 
Degrading  Treatment. 

In  addition  to  appealing  for  the  re- 
lease of  Mr.  Yelome,  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional Group  154  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  his  health  and  is  seeking 
information  about  his  medical  condi- 
tion becau.se  he  has  already  endured 
nearly  5  years  of  imprisonment  in  poor 
and  unsanitary  conditions.  The  basis 
for  this  concern  are  reports  that  pris- 
oners are,  allegedly,  often  subject  to 
torture. 

I  .strongly  urge  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  the  State  Department 
Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and  Human- 
itarian Affairs  in  particular,  to  speak 
out  against  this  terrible  violation  of 
human  rights,  and  to  monitor  closely 
the  condition  of  Leon  Yelome.  I  also 
commend  the  tireless  efforts  of  the 
members    of    Amnesty    International 


GARDEN  GROVE  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  OFFICERS  HON- 
ORED 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1984 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to 
honor  three  people  who  have  demon- 
strated an  outstanding  record  of  serv- 
ice to  the  community  of  Garden  Grove 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce, 

Mr.  Stan  Smolin,  the  Garden  Grove 
Chambers  outgoing  president,  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  service  to  the 
community.  As  an  attorney  in  Garden 
Grove  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Smolin  has  been  a  successful  leader  in 
the  business  community  of  Orange 
County. 

In  addition  to  an  active  professional 
life,  he  has  shown  a  willingness  to  give 
of  his  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity in  a  wide  variety  of  areas.  His 
concern  for  youth  has  led  to  involve- 
ment with  the  Garden  Grove  School 
District,  Boys  Club  and  Little  League. 
As  a  member  of  the  Garden  Grove 
Cultural  Arts  Commission  and  the  Vil- 
lage Green  Fine  Arts  Alliance,  he  has 
sought  to  improve  the  cultural  life  of 
his  city.  Other  facets  of  his  concern 
for  the  community  are  demonstrated 
by  his  role  with  the  United  Way,  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Commis- 
sion, the  Orange  County  Community 
Housing  Corp.  and  the  Rotary  Club, 

Fran  Jennings-Rafanovic  has  an 
equally  outstanding  record  of  commu- 
nity service.  The  president-elect  of  the 
Garden  Grove  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
she  has  also  held  a  variety  of  other  of- 
fices with  the  chamber  since  1972,  in- 
cluding president  of  the  women's  divi- 
sion in  1981-82.  Recently,  she  served 
as  president  of  this  year's  strawberry 
festival,  culminating  over  5  years  of 
active  involvement  with  this  event. 

She  has  volunteered  tirelessly  for  a 
large  number  of  community  organiza- 
tions. Her  activities  serving  youth  in- 
clude the  Children's  Home  Society, 
the  Children's  Hospital  of  Orange 
County,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  PTA. 
Concerns  in  the  area  of  health  include 
the  March  of  Dimes  and  Turning 
Point-Orange  County  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Center. 

Her  involvement  with  the  city  of 
Garden  Grove  has  included  service  as 
a  planning  commissioner  and  1  year  as 
chairman  of  the  planning  commission, 
along  with  service  as  both  a  member 
and  president  of  the  Sister  City  Com- 
mittee-Toluca,    Mexico.    Finally,    she 
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has  held  a  variety  of  offices  with  the 
Garden  Grove  Association  for  the 
Arts,  including  a  term  as  president  of 
that  organization  in  1982-83. 

The  third  person  we  are  honoring 
today  is  Ms.  Bertie  Le  Mieux,  presi- 
dent of  the  Garden  Grove  Chamber  of 
Commerce— Women's  Division.  In  ad- 
dition to  her  work  as  president,  Ms.  Le 
Mieux  has  also  served  on  a  variety  of 
committees  with  the  chamber's 
women's  division,  including  the  silver 
spoon,  the  strawberry  festival  ticket 
booth,  bylaws  and  greeters. 

An  active  member  of  the  Emblem 
Club,  Msw  Le  Mieux  has  held  a  wide  va- 
riety of  offices  with  this  organization 
on  the  local.  State,  and  national  levels. 

Her  community  service  record  in- 
cludes extensive  involvement  with  the 
PTA,  including  holding  the  office  of 
president.  In  addition  to  the  PTA,  she 
has  demonstrated  her  commitment  to 
the  youth  of  our  community  through 
work  with  Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts, 
Little  League,  and  Bobby  Sox. 

Many  of  her  activities  have  been  re- 
lated to  the  city  of  Garden  Grove. 
These  include  service  as  the  budget 
chairman  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
both  the  police  and  firemans  associa- 
tion and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  city 
employees  association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  giving  of  themselves 
tirelessly  in  the  service  of  others, 
these  three  individuals  provide  exam- 
ples for  us  all  as  to  the  true  meaning 
of  responsible  citizenship.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
honor  these  fine  Americans,  and  I 
wish  thern  well  as  they  continue  their 
work  for  the  community.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

j  OF  ALABAltA 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1984 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  May  31,  I  was  away  from 
Washington  to  deliver  a  commence- 
ment address  in  my  home  district  and 
was  unable  to  vote  on  several  matters 
before  the  House.  For  the  record,  I 
would  like  to  state  how  I  would  have 
voted  if  I  had  been  present: 

Rollcall  No.  194,  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  195.  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  196,  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  197,  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  198,  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  199,  'no." 

Rollcall  No.  200.  "aye. 

Rollcall  No.  201,  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  202,  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  203,  "no." 

RollcaU  No.  204.  "aye."« 
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TONNAGE  MEASUREMENT  OF 
VESSELS  ACT 

HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1984 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I  am  introducing  at 
the  request  of  the  administration  H.R. 
5774,  the  Tonnage  Measurement  of 
Vessels  Act.  This  legislation  imple- 
ments the  International  Convention 
on  Tonnage  Measurement  of  Ships. 
1969,  that  was  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  on  October  28,  1982.  This 
Convention  came  into  effect  in  the 
United  States  on  February  10,  1983. 

Once  in  place,  this  legislation  will 
provide  the  primary  measurement 
system  for  documented  vessels  that 
are  29  feet  in  length  and  over,  except 
vessels  operating  exclusively  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Vessels  that  are  less  than 
29  feet  in  length  will  continue  to  be 
measured  under  the  existing  statutory 
system.  Similarly,  other  currently 
available  systems  for  determining  ton- 
nages for  regulatory  purposes  will  still 
be  available  on  request  of  the  vessel 
owner. 

A  measurement  of  a  vessel's  gross 
and  net  registered  tons  is  required 
before  it  is  documented  under  chapter 
121  of  title  46,  United  States  Code. 
These  measurements  are  used  as  a  ref- 
erence for  the  collection  of  tonnage 
taxes,  for  establishing  drydocking  and 
towing  fees,  and  for  determining  a 
number  of  other  charges  against  the 
vessel.  In  fact,  there  are  over  100  do- 
mestic and  international  regulations 
that  employ  either  gross  or  net  ton- 
nage as  a  regulatory  parameter.  How- 
ever the  current  system  has  been  in- 
terpreted differently  in  various  coun- 
tries, resulting  in  similar  vessels 
having  different  tonnages  depending 
on  where  they  were  measured.  This 
Convention  establishes  a  uniform 
international  standard  for  all  vessels 
to  be  measured. 

However,  there  is  one  section  of  this 
legislation  which' we  will  examine  par- 
ticularly closely.  That  is  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  that  the  Coast 
Guard  be  allowed  to  impose  a  user  fee 
for  measuring  vessels.  Currently  this  is 
prohibited  by  section  2110  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  administration  plans 
on  delegating  most  measurement  ac- 
tivities to  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  (ABS),  and  unless  section 
2110  is  changed,  ABS  will  not  be  able 
to  charge  for  these  services.  The  ad- 
ministration estimates  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  system  will  save  ap- 
proximately $120,000  due  to  reduced 
manpower  requirements  and  that  the 
delegation  of  the  administration  of 
this  program  to  the  American  Bureau 
of   Shipping    will    save    $1.2    million. 
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However,  in  the  May  1982  user  fee 
proposal,  the  administration  estimated 
that  charging  for  measurement  of  ves- 
sels will  cost  owners  $7.6  million  annu- 
ally. Therefore,  we  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving input  from  the  maritime  indus- 
try on  the  potential  effects  the  charg- 
ing of  these  fees  may  have.* 


MAINE'S  PRESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1984 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  signifi- 
cant honors  received  by  two  Maine 
high  school  students,  Laura  J.  Mac- 
Lean  of  Portland  and  Joseph  L.  Faber 
of  Rockland,  who  were  selected 
Maine's  1984  Presidential  Scholars. 

To  be  chosen,  one  must  have  excel- 
lent academic  standing,  leadership 
qualities,  and  have  contributed  to 
their  school  and  community.  Laura 
and  Joe  have  demonstrated  these  fine 
qualities  in  their  commitment  to  excel- 
lence. 

They  are  among  141  students  in  the 
country  to  be  selected  as  our  Nation's 
most  distinguished  high  school  sen- 
iors. They  have  been  invited  to  Wash- 
ington next  month  to  receive  the  Pres- 
idential Scholars  Medallion  from  the 
President. 

Laura,  a  senior  at  Deering  High 
School  in  Portland,  is  the  valedictori- 
an of  her  class,  a  3-year  member  of  the 
National  Honor  Society,  a  National 
Merit  Scholar,  a  recipient  of  the  Har- 
vard Book  Award,  and  is  involved  in 
many  extracurricular  activities.  She 
will  continue  her  education  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College  in  the  fall. 

Joseph,  a  senior  at  Rockland  High 
School,  is  also  valedictorian  of  his 
graduating  class  and  a  3-year  member 
of  the  National  Honor  Society.  He  is 
also  the  president  of  student  govern- 
ment, an  Eagle  Scout,  the  winner  of 
the  Century  Three  Leadership  Schol- 
arship, and  is  actively  involved  in  his 
hometown  newspaper.  The  Courier- 
Gazette. 

Undoubtedly,  their  selection  as  pres- 
idential scholars  is  well  deserved.  I  am 
proud  of  their  hard  work,  dedication, 
and  ambition.  Our  future  is  in  the 
hands  of  today's  youth,  and  with  con- 
tinued success  Laura  and  Joseph 
should  be  a  guiding  force  in  that 
future.* 
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IN  TRIBUTE  TO  C.  G.  ECONOMUS 


HON.  LYLE  WILUAMS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1984 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  one  of  the  outstanding  and  promi- 
nent residents  of  the  I7th  District  was 
recently  honored  by  the  Ohio  State 
Bar  Association.  Attorney  Constantine 
G.  Economus  is  truly  an  American  suc- 
cess story.  I  believe  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Youngstown  Vindicator, 
of  May  15.  1984.  tells  the  complete 
story. 

[From  the  Youngstown  Vindicator. 

Tuesday.  May  15.  19841 
Ohio  Bar  To  Honor  C  G  Economu.s 

Atty.  Constantine  G.  Economus.  active  for 
years  in  the  Greek  community  here  and 
with  national  Greek  church  and  fraternal 
organizations,  will  be  one  of  63  lawyers  hon- 
ored by  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association  for 
50  years  of  law  practice. 

The  bar  will  salute  Atty.  Economus  and 
the  others  at  its  annual  banquet  Friday  in 
Cleveland. 

Atty.  Economus  came  to  this  country 
from  Greece  in  1916  and  moved  to  Youngs 
town  three  days  later. 

He  received  his  undergraduate  and  legal 
degrees  from  Youngstown  College,  pas-sed 
the  Ohio  bar  examination  in  1934.  and 
began  his  practice  that  same  year. 

Atty.  Economus  received  his  master  of  law 
degree  in  1937  from  Catholic  University  of 
America  in  Washington.  DC.  He  is  proud 
that  his  thesis,  -Aristotle's  Politics  and  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  "  took  top  honors  m  his 
graduating  class. 

He  has  served  as  supreme  vice  president, 
supreme  secretary,  and  counselor  of  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
Association  (AHEPA)  and  once  was  editor  of 
the  organization's  magazine. 

When  he  was  national  .secretary,  he 
moved  temporarily  from  Youngstown  to 
that  organization's  national  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

He  also  served  on  many  local  patriotic 
committees  during  World  War  11  and  on 
past  Community  Chest  drives. 

Atty.  Economus  was  president  of  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  Federation  of  America,  an  organi- 
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zation  of  citizens  of  Greek  descent,  and  re- 
ceived a  meritorious  service  award  from 
King  Constantine  II  of  Greece  in  1966  for 
his  role  in  planning  the  Pan-Arcadian  Hos- 
pital in  Tripolis.  Greece.  The  hospital  serves 
southern  Greece  and  is  noted  for  its  care  of 
earthquake  victims. 

In  1960.  he  was  one  of  10  men  appointed 
to  the  Archdiocese  Mixed  Council  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the  highest  execu- 
tive body  of  the  Holy  Archdiocese  of  North 
and  South  America. 

He  is  a  member  of  St.  John's  Greek  Or- 
thodox Church. 

Atty.  Economus  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Pipit.sa  Skarpentzus.  whom  he  married  in 
1935.  have  two  .sons.  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Peter  C.  Economus  and  Atty.  George  C, 
Economus. 

Atty  Louis  M.  Davies  of  Youngstown  will 
be  among  the  six  retiring  members  of  the 
bars  executive  committee  honored  at  the 
banquet.  Atty.  Davies  is  finishing  his  third 
year  as  district  repre.sent alive. 

Atty.  Davies  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Harrington.  Huxley  &  Smith,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, was  elected  director  of  the  Youngtown 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He    received    his    undergraduate    degree 
from  Mount  Union  College  in  1951  and  his 
law  degree  from  Western  Re.serve  Universi 
ty  in  1954. 

Atty.  Davies  is  secretary  of  the  YMCA 
trustee  board  and  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Poland  Board  of  Education  and  Poland 
Township  Zoning  Appeals  Board. 

Attorney  Economus  can  be  justly 
proud  of  his  commitment  to  family, 
church,  and  community.  His  achieve- 
ments are  legendary,  and  his  accom- 
plishments are  remarkable.  The  entire 
Economus  family  is  a  great  17th  Con- 
gressional District  family. • 


YOUTHS  RECEIVE  AAA  HIGHEST 
AWARD 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5.  1984 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  two  brave  young 
men  from  New  York's  Eighth  Congres- 
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sional  District,  John  M.  Aleksa  and 
Pablo  D.  Lues. 

The  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion presented  its  highest  award  on 
May  15,  1984  to  John  and  Pablo  and 
eight  of  their  fellow  school  safety 
patrol  members  who  saved  the  lives  of 
persons  in  imminent  danger  while  on 
duty.  In  the  35  years  since  its  incep- 
tion, only  260  youngsters  from  28 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  been  recognized  for  their  heroic 
lifesaving  efforts  with  this  distin- 
guished award. 

On  November  15,  1983,  three  stu- 
dents were  waiting  behind  Pablo  and 
John  for  the  "Walk"  light  and  the  pa- 
trol's signal  to  cross  167th  Street  in 
Flushing,  N.Y.  A  car  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  intersection  on  heavily 
traveled  45th  Avenue  and  proceeded  to 
turn  right  just  as  the  traffic  light 
turned  green  and  the  pedestrian  signal 
turned  to  "Walk."  At  that  very 
moment,  a  5-year-old  student  dashed 
around  Pablo's  outstretched  arm  and 
into  the  street  toward  the  path  of  the 
turning  car.  Pablo  and  John  ran  into 
the  street  after  the  girl.  They  pulled 
her  back  as  the  swiftly  moving  car, 
wheels  screeching,  passed  by  within 
inches. 

The  ancient  Greek  historian  Hero- 
dotus wrote  that  great  deeds  are  usual- 
ly wrought  at  great  risk.  By  bravely 
imperiling  their  own  well-being,  John 
M.  Aleksa  and  Pablo  D.  Lues  per- 
formed perhaps  the  greatest  deed  a 
human  being  can  undertake,  to  save 
another's  life.  For  their  magnanimous 
and  dutiful  response  to  this  life- 
threatening  situation,  I  know  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives join  me  today  in  congratulating 
these  two  admirable  young  men.» 
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SESATE— Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Bob 
Kasten,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 


PRA'STER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  Peace,  today  we  remember 
the  triumph  and  trag^y  of  D-day  40 
years  ago.  We  recall  with  heavy  hearts 
those  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  that 
critical  encounter.  We  commend  to 
Thee  their  loved  ones  who  remain  to 
spend  this  day  in  memory  not  only  of 
their  loss  but  also  of  the  trauma  en- 
dured by  that  loss. 

We  pray  a  special  blessing  upon 
those  who  are  reminded  of  the  agony, 
the  suffering,  and  the  brutality  they 
witnessed. 

We  express  to  Thee  our  gratitude 
for  those  who  planned  and  implement- 
ed D-day  and  its  influence  in  accelerat- 
ing the  end  of  hostilities.  As  we  cele- 
brate the  memory  of  that  day  and 
those  involved  in  it,  we  do  not  cele- 
brate war;  we  honor  peace.  Help  us  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  peace  and  to  all 
that  mtkes  for  peace  among  ourselves, 
in  our  homes,  among  races  and  ethnic 
groups  and  nations. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

.  VS.  Senate, 

President  pro  tempore, 
I        Washington,  DC,  June  6,  1984. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  1,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Bob  Kasten. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to 
perform'  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

KASTEN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


Mr. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  opening  formalities  today,  which 
include  a  special  order  for  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  and 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  is  the  bankrupt- 
cy bill,  at  which  time  the  Packwood 
amendment  will  be  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  how 
much  worthwhile  debate  will  occur 
today  on  the  bankruptcy  bill  because 
of  absentees.  In  the  event  we  cannot 
proceed  in  a  meaningful  way  on  that 
subject,  it  would  be  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  that  we  could  proceed  to 
another  matter,  at  least  temporarily. 

The  minority  leader  has  asked  me 
from  time  to  time  about  the  schedul- 
ing of  the  math-science  bill.  I  will  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  doing  that 
today. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  do  the 
energy-water  appropriations  bill 
today,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  that 
appears  unlikely. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  proceed 
to  the  Wilkinson  nomination  today, 
but  that,  too,  seems  unlikely,  given  the 
fact  that  some  Members  who  are  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  debate  on  that 
issue  are  necessarily  absent  on  official 
business. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  approaches  this  day 
with  a  sense  of  frustration,  but  as  soon 
as  I  have  an  opportunity  to  consult 
with  the  minority  leader,  I  will  try  to 
make  a  further  announcement  with 
respect  to  the  schedule. 

In  the  meantime,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  allocated  to  the 
minority  leader  under  the  standing 
order  may  be  reserved  for  his  use  at 
any  time  during  this  calendar  day,  and 
I  reserve  1  minute  of  my  time  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  speak  as  in  morning  business? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  here  now.  I  have  con- 
cluded my  remarks,  and  I  yield  the 
floor  so  that  he  may  claim  his  time,  if 
he  wishes. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Democratic  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


OUR  UNIVERSE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
perhaps  nothing  more  useful  in  put- 
ting daily  strife  and  irritation  in  their 
proper  place,  along  with  one's  own 
sense  of  self-importance,  than  contem- 
plating the  vast  inscrutability  of  the 
universe. 

Thinking  about  the  "first  fractional 
second  "  of  the  universe,  and  entering 
the  world  of  astrophysicists  and  parti- 
cle physicists  for  a  moment  allows  one 
to  puzzle  about  the  "common  begin- 
nings" of  all  matter,  the  interrelation 
of  all  things,  the  perfect  balance  of 
the  universe,  and  the  force  that  exist- 
ed in  time  before  the  moment  that 
time,  as  we  understand  it,  began. 

I  commend  to  all  Senators  and  to 
anyone  who  wishes  to  read  something 
stimulating  and  inspiring— stimulating 
because  of  fascinating  scientific  data, 
and  inspiring  because  of  the  realiza- 
tion that  such  perfection  and  balance 
could  only  have  been  conceived  by  a 
supreme  and  omnipresent,  omniscient, 
omnipotent,  and  benevolent  God— the 
article  from  the  Sunday,  June  3, 
Washington  Post  entitled,  "Our  Uni- 
verse, Created  From  Nothing, "  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Our    Universe.    Created   From   Nothing- 
Forces  That  Predated  the  Cosmos  May 

Have  'Let  There  Be  Light" 

(By  Eugene  F.  Mallove) 

There  was  a  time,  perhaps  10  to  20  billion 
years  ago,  when  the  universe  as  we  know  it 
did  not  exist.  At  that  "time,"  in  fact,  neither 
space  nor  time  itself  existed  in  any  form 
with  which  we  are  familiar. 

This  concept,  admittedly  hard  to  grasp,  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  new  thinking  about  the 
structure,  origin  and  evolution  of  the  uni- 
verse. Recent  insights  by  cosmologists— as- 
trophysicists who  study  the  universe's  past 
and  future— have  shed  new  light  on  old 
questions:  How  did  the  universe  begin— if,  in 
fact,  it  had  a  beginning?  Why  is  the  uni- 
verse as  it  appears  today?  'What  is  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  the  cosmos? 

As  physics  approaches  these  questions,  it 
is  mexorably  being  pushed  toward  confront- 
ing riddles  that  once  were  the  exclusive 
province  of  religion.  The  age-old  question  of 
whether  the  universe  is  a  product  of  chance 
or  design  is  reaching  the  forefront  of  scien- 
tific investigation.  This  may  portend  a  great 
coming  together  of  the  ideas  of  science  and 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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religion— ideas  that  have  olten  appeared  to 
conflict. 

Virtually  all  astronomers  now  t)elieve  that 
the  universe  sprang  forth  in  what  is  known 
as  the  "Big  Bang"  explosion,  from  a  state  of 
extraordinary  compression  and  phenome- 
nally high  temperature  in  which  forces  such 
as  gravity  and  electromagnetism  were  uni- 
fied in  a  single,  all-encompassing  force.  But 
for  most  of  the  century,  scientists  puzzled 
over  this. 

Why.  if  its  original  state  was  chaotic,  is 
the  universe  of  galaxies  as  uniform  as  it  ap- 
pears? Why  is  the  universe  precariou.sly 
perched  between  expanding  infinitely  and 
collapsing  back  on  itself— between  being 
conducive  to  life  and  being  totally  inhospit- 
able to  it? 

The  recent,  surprising  progress  toward  an- 
swering these  questions  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  increase  in  physicists  under- 
standing of  the  connection  between  the  big- 
gest and  smallest  things  in  the  universe. 
Through  the  work  of  astrophysicists  and 
particle  physicists,  it  is  becoming  possible  to 
meld  the  realm  of  stars  and  galaxies,  and 
the  world  of  subatomic  particles  and 
waves— and  to  derive  theories  about  their 
common  beginnings. 

The  most  remarkable  insights  of  recent 
years  came  from  a  young  theoretical  physi- 
cist at  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator 
Center.  Alan  Guth.  who  in  1&79  developed 
an  inflationary  theory"  that  explained 
the  first  fractional  second  of  the  universe. 
the  coming  into  being  of  matter  and  many 
puzzling  features  of  the  present  cosmos.  In 
effect,  the  inflation  envisioned  by  Guth  set 
the  Big  Bang  into  motion.  He  was  able  to 
explain  how  the  matter  and  energy  of  the 
visible  universe  and  beyond  originated  from 
literally  nothing. 

Thus,  his  theory  holds  promise  of  showing 
that  the  present  form  of  the  universe  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  physical  laws  that 
•predated"  the  cosmos.  In  his  theory,  arbi- 
trariness and  chance  are  removed  from  the 
creation.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  presumptu- 
ous to  suggest  that  God  and  physics  are  uni- 
fied by  the  concept  of  cosmic  inflation. 

The  enormous  scale  of  the  universe  was 
not  recognized  until  the  1920s.  William  Her- 
schel.  the  19th  Century  British  astronomer 
and  discoverer  of  the  planet  Uranus,  had 
speculated  that  the  fuzzy  patches  of  light  in 
the  sky  seen  through  telescopes  were 
"island  universes"  much  like  the  Milky  Way 
galaxy  which  the  sun  appeared  to  inhabit. 

This  was  not  confirmed  until  American  as- 
tronomer Edwin  Hubble,  using  the  100-inch 
Mount  Wilson  telescope,  was  able  to  resolve 
individual  stars  in  the  Andromeda  nebulae - 
now  known  to  be  the  nearest  spiral  galaxy 
to  the  Milky  Way.  The  Milky  Way  with  per 
haps  300  billion  stars,  was  .seen  to  be  but 
one  of  hundreds  of  billions  of  other  galax- 
ies. More  astonishing,  perhaps,  was  Hubble  s 
discovery  (achieved  by  measuring  the  light 
spectra  of  distant  nebula)  that  these  galax- 
ies were  receding  from  us  at  a  speed  of  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  miles  per  second. 
The  universe,  it  appieared,  was  expanding 
very  much  as  raisin  bread  baked  in  an  oven 
No  matter  which  raisin."  or  galaxy,  an  ob- 
server inhabited,  the  expansion  would  look 
the  same. 

The  implications  of  an  expanding  universe 
were  staggering.  Expansion  meant  that  at 
one  time  all  matter  cMild  have  been  com- 
pressed together  with  enormous  density.  It 
meant  that  the  comforting  idea  of  a  stable. 
eternally  unchanging  and  perhaps  infinitely 
old  universe  had  to  tje  replaced  by  the 
notion  of  an  evolving  universe  of  finite  age. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  non-scien- 
tist, the  theory  called  into  question  conven- 
tional beliefs  about  eternity,  while  also 
holding  out  the  stunning  possibility  of  a 
"beginning." 

Over  the  years,  some  scientists  dissented 
from  the  Big  Bang  theory.  In  the  late  1940s, 
for  instance,  Hermann  Bondi,  Thomas  Gold 
and  FYed  Hoyle  proposed  a  "Steady  State" 
cosmology,  in  which  there  was  no  beginning 
of  time.  It  postulated  that  the  universe  had 
always  existed  and  would  continue  expand- 
ing forever,  while  always  looking  approxi- 
mately the  same  to  any  observer. 

The  Steady  State  model  was  elegant  and, 
in  a  way,  philosophically  pleasing.  The 
abrupt  creation  of  the  cosmos  in  an  instant 
of  "'.ime"  was  avoided,  and  life  was  free  to 
evolve  on  planets  to  eternity.  Our  sun  might 
ru'i  out  of  fuel  in  some  billions  of  years,  but 
there  would  forever  be  new  stars  to  take  its 
place.  But  a  .serendipitous  discovery  by  two 
Bell  Laboratory  scientists  in  New  Jersey  in 
1965  sounded  the  death  knell  for  the  Steady 
Slate  idea. 

In  the  process  of  reconditioning  a  large, 
microwave  born  antenna,  Arno  Penzias  and 
Robert  Wil.son  picked  up  a  persistent  low- 
level  electronic  noise  which  remained  no 
matter  what  they  did  or  in  which  direction 
the  antenna  was  pointed.  For  a  while  they 
even  suspected  that  bird  droppings  in  the 
antenna  had  .something  to  do  with  their 
problem.  But  they  and  others  .soon  realized 
that  the  omnipresent  hiss  was  the  remnant 
birth  cry  of  the  Big  Bang  explosion  echoing 
through  space  and  time.  They  had  detected 
a  uniform  microwave  radiation  whose 
present  frequency  'measured  by  scientists 
as  temperature  I  indicated  that  it  came  from 
a  time  when  the  universe  was  much  holler. 
The  temperature  and  uniformity  of  the  ra- 
diation fit  perfectly  with  the  model  of  a  Big 
Bang  explosion  that  occurred  10  to  20  bil 
lion  years  earlier. 

Steven  Weinberg,  a  Nobel  laureate  in  the 
oreiical  physics.  descrit)ed  the  Big  Bang  in 
his  book.    The  First  Three  Minutes;" 

In  the  beginning  there  was  an  explosion. 
Not  an  explosion  like  those  familiar  on 
Earth,  starting  from  a  definite  center  and 
spreading  out  to  engulf  more  and  more  of 
the  circumambient  air,  but  an  explosion 
which  occurred  simultaneously  everywhere, 
filling  all  space  from  the  beginning,  with 
every  particle  of  matter  rushing  apart  from 
e\ery  other  particle." 

It  IS  not  easy  for  us  human  beings,  with 
our  three-dimensional  sense  of  space,  to 
grasp  the  concept  of  an  expanding  universe. 
When  we  hear  about  the  Big  Bang  explo- 
sion, we  are  apt  to  think  of  highly  com- 
pressed matter  exploding  into  a  larger,  or 
infinite,  space.  But  that  is  not  correct  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Big  Bang.  What  really  hap- 
pened was  that  all  of  space,  along  with  the 
matter  and  radiation  it  contained,  expanded 
from  a  small  point. 

This  theory  does  have  certain  moorings  in 
everyday  common  sen.se.  For  instance,  one 
can  picture  without  too  much  difficulty  a 
finite,  balloon-like  universe  in  which  all  the 

inhabitants"  are  flat  "creatures"  living  on 
the  surface  of  the  expanding  balloon.  All  of 
their  two-dimensional  space  could  expand 
from  a  time  of  very  great  curvature  (when 
the  balloon  was  tiny)  to  a  time  of  smaller 
curvature  (when  the  balloon  was  inflated)— 
yet  the  creatures  would  find  it  difficult  to 
imagine  their  two-dimensional  world  "ex- 
panding into  something." 

Albert  Einstein  envisioned  a  space  traveler 
circling  back  to  his  starting  point  no  matter 
how  he  tried  to  hold  to  a    straight  line."  In 


other  words,  we  are  creatures  with  a  concep- 
tual problem  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
three  dimensions  of  space,  and  time  as  a 
fourth  dimension,  are  bendable  by  nature  in 
ways  that  we  can't  easily  perceive. 

When  radio  astronomers  pick  up  back- 
ground microwave  radiation  they  are  really 
measuring  the  temperature  of  a  very  early 
phase  of  the  universe,  reduced  by  the  pro- 
portion by  which  the  universe  has  expanded 
since  its  origin.  When  the  universe  was  1.000 
times  -smaller,  the  temperature  was  1.000 
times  hotter— some  3.000  degrees  on  the 
Kelvin  scale  instead  of  the  present  3  de- 
grees. (A  Kelvin  degree  is  equal  to  a  degree 
of  Centigrade  temperature,  but  the  Kelvin 
scale  begins  at  minus  473  degrees  Centi- 
grade). 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of 
the  physical  universe  today  is  the  predomi- 
nance of  hydrogen  and  helium— virtual 
proof  of  the  early  high-temperature  state  of 
the  universe  as  conceived  in  the  Big  Bang 
theory.  Helium  makes  up  about  28  percent 
of  the  massive  particles  in  the  universe  by 
weight,  and  hydrogen  makes  up  the  rest. 
There  are  only  trace  amounts  of  heavier  ele- 
ments, which  are  produced  by  the  explo- 
sions of  huge  stars. 

The  relative  abundance  of  helium  and  hy- 
drogen can  best  l>e  explained  by  the  billion 
Kelvin  degree  temperatures  of  the  universe 
when  It  was  only  3  minutes  old.  This  tem- 
perature would  have  cooked  up  just  that 
helium  abundance  from  hydrogen  nuclei 
present  just  after  the  Big  Bang  got  started. 

In  those  earliest  moments  of  the  Big 
Bang,  if'mperalures  exceeded  100  billion  de- 
grees Kelvin  and  the  density  of  matter  was 
billions  of  limes  ihal  of  iron  in  earthly  con- 
ditions. A  maelstrom  of  subatomic  particles 
and  radiation  swirled.  Particles  called  neu- 
irinos^which  may  not  have  any  mass- 
stopped  interacting  with  other  particles  and 
became  an  independent  ethereal  back- 
ground to  the  rest  of  the  matter  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

Until  700.000  years  into  the  Big  Bang,  ra- 
diation and  mailer  were  in  equilibrium.  Bui 
finally,  sufficient  cooling  due  to  expansion 
took  place,  so  that  negatively-charged  elec- 
trons could  combine  with  the  light  atomic 
nuclei  to  form  true  atoms.  The  universe  lost 
Its  opaqueness  and  the  stage  was  set  for  the 
evolution  of  all  the  structures  we  observe 
today  in  the  universe— galaxies,  stars,  plan- 
ets, and  even  cosmologists  who  try  to  figure 
it  all  out. 

This  modern"  universe,  we  know,  is  basi- 
cally driven  by  four  prime  forces:  gravity, 
elect roniagneti.sm  (which  governs  the  clouds 
of  electrons  that  buzz  about  atomic  nuclei), 
the  "Weak  force"  (which  controls  the  radio- 
active decay  of  nuclei)  and  the  "strong 
force"  (Which  holds  "quarks"  together  in 
nuclear  particles). 

But  going  back  to  the  eirliest  time,  tiefore 
the  first  hundredth  of  a  second  of  the  Big 
Bang,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
forces  of  nature  were  unified  in  one  all-en- 
compassing force.  Without  a  theory  about 
this  force  that  unified  all  forces,  there  can 
be  little  understanding  of  how  nature  oper- 
ated when  the  universe  was  much  smaller 
and  much  hotter— and  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  adequate  explanation  for  the  uni- 
verses beginnings. 

Even  though  it  is  impossible  for  physicists 
to  duplicate  in  laboratories  the  high-energy 
conditions  of  the  early  universe,  they  must 
develop  theories  to  explain  how  the  forces 
of  nature  we  observe  today  came  to  have 
four  separate  characters,  and  how  these 
forces  are  expressed  in  an  Alice-in-Wonder- 
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land  realm  of  subatomic  particles  which  in- 
cludes things  called  quarks,  gluons.  muons. 
tauons.  "W"  and  "Z"  particles. 

Physicists  are  attempting  to  build  the  uni- 
fied field  theory  edifice  once  sought  by  Ein- 
stein. Theories  of  this  kind  are  known  as 
Grand  Unified  Theories  or,  less  elegantly, 
GUTs.  The  GUTs  are  at  the  core  of  under- 
standing what  the  universe  was  like  at  the 
beginning."  and  they  help  predict  what  we 
should  eJCpect  to  find  in  the  cosmos  today. 

The  four  basic  forces  of  our  present  uni- 
verse were  not  always  seen  as  having  much 
in  common  with  one  another,  but  there  was 
enough  mystery  about  them  for  a  lot  of 
speculation  on  how  they  might  be  related. 
Discovery  of  "W "  and  "Z"  particles  reported 
last  year  confirmed  that  the  electromagnet- 
ic and  ■weak"  forces  are  truly  different 
manifestations  of  the  same  force— an 
"electroweak "  force.  Hence,  two  of  nature's 
forces  have  been  "unified".  Even  if  laborato- 
ry experimental  evidence  cannot  be  devel- 
oped to  show  the  unification  of  the  strong 
force  and  gravity  with  the  electroweak 
force,  the  largest  experiment  of  all,  the  Big 
Bang,  may  prove  to  be  the  ultimate  test  of 
further  GUTs  which  unify  all  the  forces. 

This  it  where  cosmology  and  particle 
physics  may  already  have  joined  to  provide 
answers  to  common  puzzles.  But  until  Alan 
Guth.  an  intense  physicist  in  his  early  thir- 
ties, walked  onto  the  stage  in  1979,  there 
was  no  cosmological  theory  to  explain  how 
the  Big  Bang  was  initiated  before  the  first 
hundredth  of  a  second. 

After  mulling  over  the  speculations  of  his 
colleagues,  he  conceived  a  breathtaking  new 
view  of  how  the  Big  Bang  was  set  in  motion. 
This  was  his  "cosmic  inflation"  idea.  Instead 
of  the  steady  expansion  rate  during  the  first 
instant  postulated  for  the  Big  Bang,  he  pos- 
tulated an  exponentially  expanding  universe 
starting  at  a  trillion  trillion  trillion  tril- 
lionth  of  a  second  (one  divided  by  one  fol- 
lowed by  36  zeros!). 

The  mind-numbing  rapidity  of  this  expo- 
nential expansion,  which  occurred  virtually 
instantaneously  and  was  then  over,  powered 
the  universe  into  being.  In  a  minute  fraction 
of  a  second,  the  universe  expanded  from 
below  subatomic  dimension  by  a  huge 
factor— 1  with  50  zeros  after  it— yet  was  still 
only  about  4  Inches  in  diameter.  From  then 
on.  the  universe's  expansion  rate  tamed  and 
became  uniform  with  time. 

In  one  breathtaking  vision,  Guth  ex- 
plained several  major  problems  which  had 
been  plaguing  cosmologists. 

Guth's  theory  helped  answer  the  question 
of  why  the  universe  is  remarkably  homoge- 
neous on  a  large  scale  and  is  isotropic— it 
looks  the  same  to  any  o'oserver  looking  in 
any  direction.  One  would  have  expected  re- 
gions of  different  densities  coming  from  an 
initially  chaotic  soup.  But,  according  to 
Guth's  theory,  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the 
inflation  had  the  effect  of  smoothing  out 
disparite  regions. 

Moreover.  Guth  provided  a  convincing  ex- 
planation of  the  greatest  enigma  facing  cos- 
mologists: Why  was  the  universe  apparently 
so  precariously  balanced  between  being 
"open "  (destined  to  expand  forever)  and 
"closed"  (doomed  to  collapse,  eventually,  in 
a  contraction  that  would  reverse  the  Big 
Bang)? 

For  a  long  time  cosmologists  had  known 
that  they  had  a  'missing  mass "  problem  if 
the  universe  was  to  expand  forever— or  even 
if  it  waa  poised  between  being  closed  and 
open.  All  mass  in  the  universe  exerts  gravi- 
tational force  on  all  other  mass.  This  puts  a 
brake  on  the  universal  expansion,  and  if 


enough  mass  is  present,  the  universe  might 
collapse  back  on  itself.  But  calculations 
showed  that  the  observable  mass  in  the  uni- 
verse constituted  only  1  percent  of  that  re- 
quired for  it  to  collapse  back  on  itself. 

Some  scientists  inferred  that  there  was 
enough  heretofore  invisible  matter  in  the 
clusters  of  galaxies  to  provide  some  of  the 
missing  mass.  Still,  this  additional  mass 
would  perhaps  account  for  only  10  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  mass  required  for  a  collapse.  The 
remaining  80  or  90  percent  of  the  universe's 
mass  needed  for  the  balancing  act  may  exist 
in  some  other  form. 

One  explanation  was  that  the  missing 
matter  was  in  the  form  of  black  holes,  cre- 
ated long  ago  when  the  universe  was  highly 
compressed.  It  was  also  thought  that  per- 
haps the  ghostly  neutrinos  which  pervade 
space  have  a  small  mass  after  all.  Even  if 
these  particles  had  only  a  very  small  mass, 
they  could  account  for  the  deficit,  and,  in 
fact,  might  comprise  the  major  fraction  of 
mass  in  the  universe. 

The  inevitable  mathematical  consequence 
of  Guth's  theory  is  that  the  universe  is  per- 
fectly balanced  between  being  open  and 
closed. 

Cosmologist  Marc  Davis  at  the  University 
of  California  explains  that  Guth's  inflation 
would  "dynamically  drive  the  universe  to 
the  critical  state  of  being  exactly  between 
open  and  closed— with  extremely  high  preci- 
sion. .  .  ."  Thus.  Guth's  theory  has  driven 
cosmologists  to  search  even  harder  for  the 
missing  mass  that  they  all  believe  is  there. 

The  trained  scientist,  let  alone  the 
layman,  can  be  forgiven  for  having  great 
difficulty  following  the  equations  that  led 
to  this  conclusion.  Nevertheless,  let  it  be 
said  that  the  physicist's  almost  impenetra- 
ble equations  envision  how  what  might  be 
described  as  "fields  of  nothingness"  came  to 
have  the  attributes  of  matter.  This  is  the 
closest  that  science  has  come  to  explaining 
"the  beginning." 

Guth  describes  the  universe  as  "a  free 
lunch,"  created  out  of  "probabilistic  fluctua- 
tions" in  a  "false  vacuum."  Roughly  speak- 
ing, he  theorizes,  the  energy  of  gravity  ex- 
actly cancels  the  universe"s  non-gravitation- 
al energy.  The  result:  The  net  energy  con- 
tent of  the  universe  is  exactly  zero!  The 
mind  whirls  in  attempting  to  imagine  how 
everything  could  have  come  from  literally 
nothing— nothing  but  a  pre-existing,  fluctu- 
ating "false  vacuum'"  governed  by  the  uni- 
fied force  law  of  nature. 

In  a  recent  discussion  with  Marc  Davis.  I 
feebly  groped  for  words  and  proposed  that, 
""We  are  really  a  giant  nothingness  that  has 
elaborated  itself!"  To  my  amazement,  my 
cosmologist  friend  did  not  disagree. 

According  to  Guth.  inflation  also  implies 
that  the  universe  is  billions  of  times  larger 
than  the  currently  observable  universe. 
which  is  itself  billions  of  light  years  in 
extent. 

If  the  universe  had  more  than  the  critical 
density  of  matter  It  would  collapse  back  in 
on  itself  many  billions  of  years  hence  and 
all  vestiges  of  structure  would  disappear. 
Some  have  suggested  that  It  would  then 
""bounce"'  and  re-expand  in  a  new  Big  Bang. 
The  present  Incarnation  of  the  universe 
might  only  be  one  of  many  of  an  Infimity  of 
foregoing  universes  which  might  or  might 
not  resemble  our  own.  But  the  new  cosmolo- 
gical thinking  is  that  at  least  our  observable 
universe  will  go  on  expanding  forever,  even 
as  gravitation  inexorably  slows  the  stretch- 
ing of  space,  but  not  quite  to  the  point  of 
stopping. 

In  other  words,  the  expansion  is  destined 
to  go  on  forever— a  concept  that  bothers 


human   minds   that    have   great   difficulty 
grappling  with  the  notion  of  infinity. 

Guth's  theory,  it  should  be  noted,  does 
not  rule  out  (and  may  even  make  more 
likely)  the  existence  of  "parallel."  or  "alter- 
nate'" universes  that  are  forever  beyond  our 
ability  to  investigate.  There  may  have  been 
other  Big  Bangs  that  inflated  other  uni- 
verses, much  as  our  own  "bubble""  of  space 
and  time.  Possibly,  those  universes  are  not 
accessible  to  us  any  more  than  the  mole- 
cules on  the  surfaces  of  two  separately  ex- 
panding bubbles  are  to  each  other. 

What,  though,  is  the  fate  of  all  that  we 
see  today?  In  our  local  neck  of  the  woods  we 
know  that  the  sun  will  pass  through  a  red- 
giant  phase  and  expand  to  engulf  the  Earth 
and  melt  its  surface— only  5  billion  years 
from  now.  But  even  5  billion  years  is  an  in- 
stant compared  to  the  gulf  of  time  that  lies 
ahead. 

Scientists  have  recently  begun  to  specu- 
late on  the  "death"  of  the  universe  in  its 
eternal  expansion.  In  100  trillion  years  all 
stars  will  have  exhausted  their  fuel.  At 
100.000  trillion  years  all  stars  will  have  lost 
their  planets  due  to  infrequent  but  inevita- 
ble encounters  with  one  another.  The  col- 
lapse of  all  galaxies  by  "evaporation  "  of 
their  stars  into  intergalactic  space  will  be 
completed  by  a  million  trillion  years.  At 
even  more  unimaginably  distant  times  (the 
number  1.  followed  by  32  zeros,  years)  even 
stable  particles  like  the  proton  will  decay  to 
fleeter  subnuclear  particles.  Black  holes  still 
remaining  will  evaporate  in  1,  followed  by 
100  zeros,  years  and  the  universe  will  consist 
only  of  an  extremely  dilute  gas  of  wander- 
ing particles. 

What  meaning  can  we  attach  to  our  lives 
from  this  picture  of  cosmic  evolution— a  pic- 
ture that  grows  ever  more  clear  as  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowlege  are  advanced?  Some  will 
look  upon  it  with  dismay  and  find  their  no- 
tions of  a  benevolent  Creator  sorely  tested. 
Others  may  find  confirmation  of  a  suspect- 
ed intelligence  underlying  this  awesome  his- 
tory. 

Certainly  many  cosmologists  probably 
hold  a  pantheistic  view  of  God— that  the 
universe  itself  is  the  supreme  being.  Physi- 
cist Paul  Davies.  author  of  "God  and  the 
New  Physics.  "  for  one.  appears  not  to  be- 
lieve in  a  supernatural  God  but  In  a  "direct- 
ing, controlling,  universal  mind  that  per- 
vades the  cosmos  and  operates  the  law  of 
nature  to  achieve  some  specific  purpose.  We 
could  describe  this  state  of  affairs  by  saying 
that  nature  Is  a  product  of  its  own  technolo- 
gy, and  that  the  universe  is  a  mind!  A  self 
observing  as  well  as  self  organizing,  system.  " 

Still  others  may  deny  the  reality  of  the 
cosmologists"  ideas  and  point  to  literal  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  claiming,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  universe  sprang  into  being  one 
morning  in  4.004  B.C.  after  God  said.  "Let 
there  be  light!"  Remarkably,  there  was  light 
in  abundance  at  the  dawn  of  creation- 
recall  the  maelstrom  of  radiation  at  the  ear- 
liest times. 

Whatever  one's  views,  it  is  extraordinary 
that  human  beings  poring  over  calculations 
and  glued  to  their  astronomical  observa- 
tions have  been  able  to  contemplate  the  en- 
tirety of  space  and  time  and  beyond.  There 
is.  indeed,  meaning  in  a  part  of  the  universe 
contemplating  itself,  while  wondering  what 
role  this  life  or  other  life  might  play  in  the 
cosmic  drama  yet  to  come. 
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S.   2727-TO   PROVIDE   FOR   PRES 
ENTATION     OF    CONGRESSION- 
AL MEDAL  OF  HONOR  POSTHU 
MOUSLY    TO    FAMILY    OF    HAR 
RISON  SUMMERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  commemorating  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  D-day -that  bloody  battle  that 
was  a  turning  point  of  World  War  II 
and  in  which  so  many  men  on  all  sides 
lost  their  lives.  War  is  certainly  not  a 
pretty  thing,  and  who  knows  how  one 
will  react  under  battlefield  conditions. 
But  every  so  often  an  individual 
stands  out  and  moves  forward  in  an 
act  of  heroism  that  saves  the  lives  of 
his  fellow  soldiers.  Such  was  the  case 
of  S.  Sgl.  Harrison  Summers  of  Com- 
pany B.  502  Parachute  Infantry  Regi- 
ment. 101st  Airborne  Division. 

General  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  — who  ha.s 
been  called  the  official  historian  of  D- 
day— wrote  a  book  entitled  Night 
Drop.  '  In  this  book.  General  Marshall 
describes  how.  caught  under  fire,  a 
wide  defensive  oulguard  wa.s  planned 
to  block  the  Germans  from  breaking 
through  to  Utah  Beach.  C  Company 
would  form  a  road  block  of  the  north 
and  B  Company  to  the  .south.  They 
would  hold  until  a  German  coastal  ar 
tillery  barracks  known  as  WXYZ  was 
taken  out.  WXYZ  was  a  collection  of 
thick  walled  stone  farm  buildings 
strung  out  along  some  700  yards  of 
road  leading  to  the  beach.  Staff  Ser- 
geant Summers  was  ordered  to  take 
WXYZ.  Becau.se  of  the  shortage  of 
men.  Only  15  went  with  Summers. 

I  might  add  that  Summers  did  not 
even  have  the  time  to  find  out  the 
names  of  the  men  that  followed  him. 
They  were  strays  who  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  their  various  units.  When 
the  soldiers  reached  WXYZ.  it  was  ob- 
vious to  Summers  that  they  were  re- 
luctant to  follow.  Therefore.  Summers 
decided  to  set  the  example  and  charge 
the  first  building— no  one  followed. 
From  time  to  time,  someone  did  come 
forward  to  help,  but  they  were  almost 
instantaneously  killed.  When  it  was 
over,  at  the  end  of  5  long,  hard  hours 
of  fighting.  Harrison  Summers  had 
virtually  singlehandedly  taken  and  se- 
cured WXYZ— a  key  point  that  con- 
trolled the  access  from  the  beach  to 
the  high  ground. 

The  preface  to  Night  Drop  is  writ- 
ten by  Carl  Sandberg  and  describes 
Harrison  Summers  as  a— 

Slender,  quietly  ba.shful  soldier.  LauKhuiK 
Boy  in  uniform,  anything  but  a  warrior 
type.    In  sending   iiim   along.  unaware 

that  he  had  just  given  orders  to  a  second 
Alvin  York. 

The  preface  further  gives  these 
words  by  General  Marshall: 

Not  everyone  Is  a  Harrison  Summers,  were 
it  .so.  the  Nation  would  have  less  worry 
about  Its  defense. 

Harrison  Summers  continued  to  dis- 
play his  bravery  throughout  the  inva- 
sion of  Normandy,  and  he  was.  in  fact. 
wounded  in  Holland. 


After  the  war.  Harrison  Summers  re- 
turned to  West  Virginia,  where  he 
worked  in  the  coal  mines,  and  later 
became  a  State  and  then  a  Federal 
coal  mine  inspector.  Harrison  Sum- 
mers died  of  cancer  in  1983. 

Acts  of  heroism  such  as  those  by 
Harrison  Summers  deserve  recogni- 
tion, however  belatedly.  Therefore.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
award  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  te.xt  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2727 

Be  il  fuactfd  bu  thr  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatucs  ol  the  i'nited  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
wilhstanding  .serlion  3744ibi  of  title  10. 
I'niled  States  Code,  the  Pri'sident  may 
award,  and  present  in  the  name  of  Congress, 
a  medal  of  honor  posthumo  isly  to  the 
family  of  Harrison  Summers,  in  recognition 
of  acts  of  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the 
risk  of  life  aboxe  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  performed  by  Harrison  Summers  a.s  a 
Staff  Sergeant  in  the  United  Stales  Army 
nn  June  6.  1944  in  Normandy.  F'rance. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr  BYRD  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
wish  some  tlme^ 

#Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  minority  leader  yield  to  me  on 
.scheduling? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  may  require. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  make  one  state- 
ment in  that  respect,  so  that  the 
record  is  clear? 

I  would  ha\e  been  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  I  was  prepared  to  do  so.  but 
It  IS  the  usual  procedure  for  the  lead- 
ers to  yield  to  Members  on  their  side; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  minority  leader 
had  just  reached  the  floor,  I  thought 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  do 
that.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think  I 
had  declined  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  very  thoughtful,  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  usual  tender  of 
time. 

I  yield  such  time  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  may  wish,  from  the 
time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  floor  leaders 
on  the  majority  and  minority  sides. 

I  did  not  hear  the  majority  leader 
talk  about  the  possibility  of  calling  up 
the  resolution  on  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee.  I  just  want  to  remind  the 
majority  leader  that  on  both  sides, 
speaking  for  myself  and  Chairman  An- 
drews, we  are  certainly  ready  and 
willing  to  pursue  it  at  any  time. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Once  again,  I  am  prepared  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  Indian  Affairs  resolu- 
tion, even  today. 

Senators  will  recall  that  on  yester- 
day, the  leadership  on  this  side  made 
an  effort  to  reach  that  matter  by 
unanimous  consent— that  is.  to  tempo- 
rary lay  aside  the  bankruptcy  bill  and 
proceed  to  the  Indian  Affairs  resolu- 
tion. There  was  an  objection  to  it.  The 
only  alternatives  left  to  the  leadership 
then  were  to  move  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  measure,  which  would 
have  displaced  the  pending  unfinished 
business,  or  to  go  to  something  else, 
and  at  that  time  I  chose  not  to  dis- 
place the  bankruptcy  bill. 

I  will  do  this  today.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana:  I  will  consult  with 
him,  with  the  minority  leader,  and 
with  others,  and  we  will  see  if  there  is 
some  way  we  can  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  today,  and 
if  not  today,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  yield  back 
a  minute 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  back  any 
time  I  may  have. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
on  the  floor  when  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  may  have  recited  for 
the  Senate  the  plans  for  the  day.  as  he 
usually  does.  If  he  did  so,  as  he  usually 
does,  did  he  make  mention  of  the 
math-science  matter? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Ye.s.  I  did.  and  I  did  so 
because  of  the  diligent  prodding  of  the 
minority  leader  from  time  to  time  as 
to  when  we  are  going  to  schedule  it. 

I  did  include  in  my  remarks  this 
morning  that  I  was  going  to  consult 
with  the  minority  leader  about  sched- 
uling the  math-science  measure  today. 
I  have  not  cleared  the  process  on  my 
side,  but  I  have  begun  it.  If  the  minori- 
ty leader  wishes  to  go  forward  with 
that  matter.  I  think  there  is  a  good 
po.ssibility  we  might  do  so. 

Incidentally.  I  would  propose  to  do 
that  the  same  way  I  proposed  to  do 
the  Indian  Affairs  resolution— that  is, 
by  unanimous  consent— so  that  either 
on  a  call  for  the  regular  order  or  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  we  would  be  back  on  the 
bankruptcy  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted at  the  prospect  for  getting  on 
with  this  bill.  On  our  side,  we  will  im- 
mediately see  if  there  is  any  problem 
area,  and  I  will  report  back  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minoMty  leader. 

If  I  have  any  time  remaining.  I  yield 
it  to  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  yield  whatever  time  may  remain 
under  my  control  to  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  for  his  use  of  for  his  yielding  it 
to  others. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  I  have  a  spe- 
cial order.  Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 


WILL  NUCLEAR  WAR  CONSIGN 
MAN  TO  AN  EXTINCT  SPECIES 
IN  A  FUTURE  COSMIC  CROSS- 
WORD PUZZLE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
somehow  we  seem  to  run  into  a  dead 
end  when  it  comes  to  appealing  to  our 
countrymen  to  get  excited  about  the 
survival  of  our  species  as  the  prime 
reason  for  ending  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  The  most  terrible  tragedy  that 
could  befall  the  human  race  concerns 
us  far  less  than  an  imminent  threat  to 
the  life  of  any  individual  person  whom 
we  personally  know.  And,  of  course,  no 
appeal  to  save  mankind  can  carry  a 
candle  to  the  energy  and  ingenuity, 
indeed,  the  desperation  most  of  us  will 
put  into  saving  our  own  life. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  should  dwell 
on  this  puzzling  paradox:  Our  lack  of 
concern  for  the  preservation  of  our 
species.  Suppose  mankind  dies  out. 
vanishes  forever,  becomes  extinct. 
How  serious  a  tragedy  would  that  be? 
After  all  other  species  have  come  and 
gone.  Why  not  man?  Consider  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  little  doggerel: 

The  Prairie  Pigeons  long  since  gone. 
As  absent  as  the  mastadon. 
No  Emu  calls.  No  Dodo  nuzzles. 
TTiey're  only  left  in  crossword  puzzles. 

We  mourn  these  creatures  and  we 
should.  We  have  enacted  legislation  in 
this  body  to  preserve  endangered  spe- 
cies such  as  the  lowly  snail  darter. 

It  is  hard  for  us  with  our  intense 
human  ego  and  our  adulation  of  our- 
selves as  members  of  the  elite  species 
to  classify  this  marvelously  intelligent 
creature  that  is  us  mankind— a  human 
being,  with  the  likes  of  prairie  pigeons, 
mastadons.  emus,  and  especially  an 
animal  as  unquestionably  dim-witted- 
just  plain  dumb  as  the  dodo.  After  all 
those  unfortunate  creatures  perished 
because  they  did  not  have  savvy,  the 
brain  power  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
They  could  not  adapt.  And  they  cer- 
tainly could  not  adjust  or  modify  their 
environment  even  a  little.  We  hun^ans 
with  our  marvelous  capacity  for 
thought  and  our  sense  of  order  and 
discipline  have  built  a  civilization  that 
becomes  more  astonishing  every  day. 
We  are  gradually  building  superior 
human  beings— increasingly  better 
educated,  healthier,  able  to  soar  into 


space,  plunge  below  the  oceans,  create 
robots  to  do  our  repetitive  work,  com- 
municate through  thousands  of  miles 
of  space  with  vivid  television  pictures. 

We  are  about  to  create  a  paradise, 
an  Eden  here  on  Earth.  But  now  we 
are  also  about  to  throw  it  all  away- 
like  those  awkward  fragile,  stupid 
creatures  we  will  disappear— become 
extinct.  But  not  because  we  are  too 
dumb.  But  because  we  are  too  smart. 
Thanks  to  one  of  our  most  remarkable 
creations— nuclear  weapons— we.  too, 
tremble  on  the  brink  of  extinction.  As 
a  species  we  may  very  well  be  about  to 
join  the  prairie  pigeon,  the  mastadon, 
the  emu.  We  will  be  as  dead  and  our 
demise  will  be  in  a  different  way  as 
dumb  as  the  dodo.  Some  future  being 
will  resurrect  our  memory  maybe  like 
those  other  extinct  creatures. 

Perhaps  in  some  far  off  universe  a 
few  billion  years  from  now  some  spe- 
cies will  arise  that  may  develop  half  of 
mankind's  intelligence  but  twice  our 
ability  to  get  along  with  our  fellow- 
man.  Hopefully  that  future  species 
will  not  progress  to  a  level  that  will 
solve  the  problem  of  the  atom  and 
bring  nuclear  weapons.  On  the  other 
hand  they  may  develop  the  somewhat 
less  destructive  knack  of  creating 
crossword  puzzles,  and  the  skill  to  ex- 
plore the  movements  of  a  much  earlier 
history  of  the  cosmos.  This  more 
peaceable  being  of  the  future  may  re- 
flect on  the  savage,  brutal  fratricide  of 
the  cosmos'  brightest  being.  And  then 
that  future  being  can  fit  into  that 
crossword  puzzle  of  the  future  along- 
side the  prairie  pigeon,  the  mastadon, 
the  emus,  and  the  dodo— with  three 
little  letters:  Man.  The  crossword  clue 
could  be:  "He  came.  He  saw.  He  blew- 
it";  or  'He  was  too  smart  for  his  own 
good";  or  just  "He  was  taught  love.  He 
didn't  listen.  " 


and  stressed  the  importance  of  remem- 
bering this  painful  chapter  in  history. 
Mr.  Frank  Reiss,  a  survivor  of  three 
concentration  camps,  made  a  presenta- 
tion titled  "Echoes  of  Auschwitz: 
What  Can  We  Learn?"  Mr.  Reiss  spoke 
of  the  special  obligation  survivors  of 
the  Nazi  carnage  have  to  warn  the 
world  of  what  can  happen  if  the  trage- 
dy is  not  remembered.  "We  must  never 
forget  that  this  really  happened  and 
that  it  was  conceived  by  the  human 
mind,"  Reiss  said. 

A  point  brought  home  again  and 
again  throughout  the  program  was 
that  an  effective  deterrent  to  another 
Holocaust  is  the  memory  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  first  Holocaust.  The  truth 
of  this  idea  is  undebatable,  though  I 
would  add  that  other  actions  can  be 
taken  to  help  insure  that  there  is 
never  another  Holocaust.  Ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  by  this 
Senate  is  one  such  action.  On  June  16, 
1949— almost  precisely  35  years  ago— 
President  Truman  presented  the  Con- 
vention to  the  Senate.  Since  then,  six 
Presidents  have  urged  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Convention,  but  the  Senate 
has  failed  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  long 
passed  when  the  Senate  should  have 
ratified  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Like  the  survivors  and  liberators  of 
the  Nazi  Holocaust,  we  should  do  all 
that  we  can  to  make  sure  such  a  night- 
mare never  occurs  again.  Ratification 
of  the  Convention  would  be  an  impor- 
tant step  in  this  effort.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


A  HOLOCAUST  COMMEMORA- 
TIVE PROGRAM  AND  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29,  as  part  of  the  "National  Days 
of  Remembrance, "  a  Holocaust  com- 
memorative program  was  held  at  the 
Capitol  Building  in  Washington  State. 
The  program  paid  tribute  to  Holocaust 
survivors  and  to  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  who  helped  liberate 
Jews  from  the  Nazi  concentration 
camps  during  1944  and  1945.  The  sur- 
vivors gave  their  liberators  scrolls  of 
appreci;'.tion,  and  all  present  pledged 
never  to  forget  the  atrocities  of  the 
Holocaust.  Also  honored  was  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Wilkins.  Mr.  Wilkins  is  the  last 
of  the  32  American  jurists  appointed 
by  President  Truman  to  serve  as  a 
judge  at  the  Nuremburg  war  crimes 
trials  after  World  War  II. 

Presiding  over  the  program  was 
Washington's  Governor,  John  Spell- 
man.  The  Governor  spoke  eloquently 
and  emotionally  about  the  Holocaust, 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  a 
piece  of  legislation  up  before  long  that 
we  have  some  prospect  of  dealing  with 
to  completion  today.  We  are  working 
on  the  math-science  bill  and  also  on 
the  energy-water  appropriations  bill. 
They  are  not  quite  ready  yet  on  this 
side.  I  have  conferred  with  the  majori- 
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ty  leader,  who  indicates  I  believe  that 
math-science  is  clearly  on  his  side,  and 
that  is  the  most  likely  prospect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes:  I  do  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  happy  to  verify 
that  this  side  is  ready  to  proceed  on 
the  math-science  legislation.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  again  for  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  this  matter  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  make  one 
final  clearance  effort.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern: 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  dork  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we 
appear  to  have  cleared  all  of  our  bases 
on  the  math-science  bill,  but  I  will  not 
make  a  request  in  that  respect  until 
11:30  a.m.  That  is  to  give  Senators  an 
opportunity  to  be  here  on  the  floor  at 
the  time  if  they  wish  to  do  .so.  and  es- 
pecially two  Senators.  I  am  referring 
to  Senators  Packwood  and  Hatch  who 
are.  first,  in  the  bankruptcy  bill  and. 
second,  the  math-science  bill  as  the 
managers.  I  fully  understand  the  rea- 
sons it  is  not  possible  to  have  all  play 
ers  here  until  11:30  a.m. 

But  I  wish  to  announce  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  at  11:30 
a.m.  to  ask  the  Senate  to  lay  aside  the 
pending  bankruptcy  bill  and  go  ahead 
to  the  math-science  bill.  I  will  not  now 
do  that.  I  repeat.  I  will  try  to  do  that 
at  11:30  a.m. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  further  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  until  11:30  a.m.  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


TEACHING  ENGLISH  IN 
SCANDINAVIA 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  early 
this  spring,  the  Scandinavian  Council 
of   the   Washington.   DC.   area   spon- 


sored a  month-long  exhibition  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  This  exhibition  on  the  di- 
verse methods  of  teaching  English  as  a 
second  language  was  the  culmination 
of  many  months  of  intense  planning. 
It  was  a  \ery  graphic  demonstration  of 
how  the  five  multilingual  countries  of 
Denmark.  Finland.  Iceland.  Norway, 
and  Sweden  teach  English  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian .schools,  and  reinforce  it 
through  activities  in  the  home. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  join  with  Rep- 
resentative William  D.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan in  the  support  of  this  exhibit  be- 
cause it  provided  a  unique  opportunity 
for  many  of  us  to  develop  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  Scandinavian 
people  and  their  culture,  and  their 
ways  of  learning  English. 

Mr.  President,  from  all  accounts  the 
exhibit  was  an  overwhelming  success. 
Both  President  Reagan  and  Secretary 
of  Education.  Terrel  H.  Bell  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  Scandinavian  Council  com- 
mending them  for  the  excellence  of 
the  materials  displayed  and  the  com- 
prehensive nature  of  their  program. 
The  exhibit  and  the  activities  associat- 
ed with  it.  also  served  to  remind  us  of 
the  many  ways  the  people  of  Scandi- 
navia have  enriched  the  language  and 
culture  of  America. 

The  exhibit,  as  well  as  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities associated  with  it.  illustrated 
the  critical  role  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language  plays  in  fostering  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  cultures  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors.  From  the  activ- 
ity, we  al.so  gained  insights  into  inno- 
vative educational  techniques  in  teach- 
ing English  as  a  .second  language. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  inter- 
est that  has  been  expressed  to  me 
about  the  exhibit  and  seminars  of  the 
Scandinavian  Council  of  the  Washing- 
ton, DC.  area.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  to  the  Council  of 
President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of 
Education  Bell  be  included  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks.  These 
letters  convey  the  thoughts  of  all  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  be  associated 
with  the  exhibit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  February  17.  1984. 

It  is  a  special  privileKc  to  extend  my  warm 
KreetmRs  to  all  who  gather  to  enjoy  opening 
ceremonies  for  this  fa.scinating  exhibition. 
Teaching  English  in  Scandinavia." 

It  ha-s  been  well  known  for  some  time  that 
the  governments  of  Denmark,  Finland.  Ice- 
land. Norway,  and  Sweden  have  developed 
excellent  educational  programs  for  the 
teaching  of  the  English  language.  These 
programs  have  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  exemplary  texttwoks.  the  evolution  of 
very  successful  teaching  methods,  and  a 
good  understanding  of  English  on  the  part 
of  millions  of  Scandinavians. 

In  sponsoring  this  exhibition,  the  Scandi- 
navian Council  provides  us  with  an  opportu- 
nity  to   learn   about   these   teaching   tech- 


niques as  well  as  the  member  organizations 
and  their  efforts. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  a  most  enjoy- 
able evening. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

The  Secretary, 
February  23.  1984. 
The  Scandinavian  Council  of  the  Washing- 
ion,  DC.  Area, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations and  wishes  for  success  to  the 
members  of  the  Scandinavian  Council  of  the 
Washington,  DC.  Area,  on  the  opening  of 
your  exhibit  ■Teaching  English  in  Scandi- 
navia." This  exhibit,  and  the  symposium 
.vou  are  holding  today,  exemplify  the  inter- 
national character  of  education.  Education 
recognizes  no  national  boundaries:  refuses 
to  be  limited  to  any  one  language:  disdains 
the  ronstraint.s  of  any  single  philosophy. 
Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  once  said  that 
The  object  of  education  is  to  prepare  the 
young  to  educate  themselves  throughout 
their  lives."  Hutchins'  thought  touches  on 
the  primary  purpose  of  education:  develop- 
ing the  abillt.v  to  learn.  For  learning  is  the 
process  by  which  each  generation  passes  on 
to  the  next  the  knowledge,  the  skills,  and 
the  wisdom  it  ha.s  learned.  It  is  the  common 
thread  which  keeps  the  fabric  of  civilization 
together.  Education  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant enterprise  in  which  any  nation,  at 
any  time,  can  find  itself  engaged: 

Today  you  will  be  dLscussing  the  very  es- 
sence of  education:  communication.  This  in- 
cludes the  art  of  communication,  as  one  lan- 
guage is  viewed  in  light  of  another:  commu- 
nication between  cultures,  as  you  discuss 
your  efforts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  your 
natixe  tongue  and  English,  and  communica- 
tion between  generations,  as  you  pass  to 
your  children  the  ability  to  communicate  to 
people  in  other  nations  and  cultures. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. I  offer  my  sincere  gratitude  for  your 
\  ision.  your  efforts  and  your  commitment  to 
education. 

Sincerely. 

T.  H.  Bell. 


MONEY  LAUNDERERS  NETTED 
IN  FLORIDA 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  article  reprinted  below,  Stanley 
Marcus,  the  U.S.  attorney  for  south 
Florida,  announced  that  six  people 
have  been  arrested  and  eight  others 
are  being  sought  in  a  money-launder- 
ing organization  which  passed  millions 
of  dollars  through  Miami  banks. 

We  are  proud  to  have  Mr.  Marcus  as 
our  U.S.  attorney  in  south  Florida.  He 
has  been  very  active  in  his  pursuit  of 
drug  traffickers  and  the  various 
money-laundering  schemes  they  uti- 
lize, and  the  work  he  has  done  since 
becoming  U.S.  attorney  has  been  thor- 
ough, productive,  and  effective,  as  this 
most  recent  operation  points  out. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  just  a  chip 
of  the  iceberg.  This  particular  case, 
which  involved  sums  of  over  $7  million 
and  included  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
the  Cxistoms  Service,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  represents  just  a  frac- 
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tion  of  the  drug  trafficking  that  goes 
on  in  ray  home  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Ptesident,  this  Is  the  beginning 
of  what  we  need  to  do  to  solve  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse,  and  we  must 
not  let  up  in  our  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  enti- 
tled "U.S.  Arrests  Nine  Suspects  in. 
Florida  in  Nationwide  Money  Launder- 
ing." dated  June  5.  1984,  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Arrests  9  Suspects  in  Florida  in 
Nationwide  Money  Laundering 

Miami.  June  4.— Federal  agents  have  ar- 
rested six  people  and  are  seeking  eight 
others  in  a  nationwide  money-laundering  or- 
ganization based  here  that  officials  said 
passed  millions  of  dollars  through  Miami 
banks.  , 

Stanley  Marcus,  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney, announced  that  complaints  had  been 
filed,  with  arrest  warrants  charging  the  14 
people  with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States. 

The  Florida  residents  named  in  the  com- 
plaint are  Alberto  Barrera  Duran.  described 
as  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy.  Louis 
Hector  Neira,  Margarita  Mejia,  Lucia  M. 
N(;ira,  Jorge  E.  Obando.  Carlos  Villalta,  Luis 
Villota.  Ovidio  Mantilla  Ortiz,  and  a  "John 
Doe."  The  five  others.  Juan  Montoya.  Wil- 
liam Roldan  Sr..  William  Roldan  Jr..  Guil- 
lermo  Arrange  and  Alejandro  Montoya,  live 
in  California. 

CASHIER'S  CHECKS  BOUGHT 

According  to  affidavits,  the  organization 
received  cash  in  large  amounts,  which  was 
delivered  to  people  across  the  country.  The 
cash  was  used  to  purchase  cashier's  checks 
and  money  orders  in  amounts  less  than 
$10,000,  thus  avoiding  currency  transaction 
reports.  According  to  an  affidavit  by  an  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  agent,  the  checks 
and  money  orders  were  then  deposited  in  ac- 
counts In  bank  offices  here  of  Irving  Trust. 
Bank  Leumi  and  Security  Pacific.  The  ac- 
counts were  registered  to  foreign  banks  with 
branches  in  Panama. 

No  charges  will  be  filed  against  the  banks, 
according  to  Leon  Kellner,  executive  assist- 
ant United  States  Attorney  in  Miami.  "The 
banks  fully  cooperated  and  assisted  in  cer- 
tain instances  by  telling  us  about  the  trans- 
actions." he  said. 

According  to  the  Mr.  Kellners  office,  the 
affidavhs  indicate  currency  exchanges  of 
over  $7  million.  Between  April  7  to  April  15. 
for  example,  the  receipt  of  $3.1  million  and 
disbursement  of  $4  million  was  recorded. 

Mr.  Barrera  is  accused  of  using  a  device  to 
circumvent  phone  toll  charges  and  elimi- 
nate phone  company  records  listing  the 
numbers  Ijeing  called.  The  phone  company, 
which  was  tracking  the  use  of  the  device, 
has  records  showing  that  it  was  used  to 
cover  c$IIs  to  numbers  that  the  Government 
says  coincide  with  locations  of  associates, 
hotels,  pay  telephones  and  private  resi- 
dences all  over  the  country. 

The  oomplaints  were  filed  as  the  result  of 
an  investigation  that  began  last  September, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Organized  Crime 
Drug  Qiforcement  Task  Force  In  a  number 
of  cities.  The  investigation  was  part  of  Oper- 
ation Qreenback,  a  project  in  which  agents 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Cus- 
toms Service  and  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration, and  prosecutors  from  the  Federal 


Attorneys  Office  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  cooperating  to  stem  the  launder- 
ing of  money  through  Florida  banks. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
D-DAY 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Allied  soldiers  who  risked 
their  lives  40  years  ago  today  to  punc- 
ture the  defenses  of  Hitler's  Fortress 
Europe. 

On  June  6,  1944.  154.000  men  braved 
withering  fire  to  establish  a  beach- 
head in  France,  It  was  a  day  of  victory 
for  the  Allies,  for  Operation  Overlord 
set  in  motion  the  events  that  blew  the 
evil  shadow  of  Nazi  Germany  off  the 
map  of  Europe.  Yet,  40  years  later,  we 
can  look  back  on  that  fateful  day  with 
both  pride  and  sorrow  for  the  price  of 
victory  was  high;  3,184  Americans 
were  wounded  on  that  day;  1.465  of 
their  comrades  perished. 

Why  did  so  many  brave  Americans 
die  on  the  sands  of  Utah  and  Omaha 
beaches?  Why  did  so  many  valiant 
British  and  Canadian  soldiers  fall  on 
Gold,  Juno,  and  Sword?  They  died  be- 
cause the  price  of  freedom  is  high. 
But,  as  the  leaders  of  Germany  and 
Japan  proved  in  those  years,  the  cost 
of  tyranny  is  much,  much  higher. 
When  I  think  back  on  those  brave  sol- 
diers. I  am  reminded  of  the  immortal 
words  of  Winston  Churchill,  'Never 
have  so  few  given  so  much  for  so 
many."  And  although  the  subject  of 
that  remark  was  somewhat  different, 
the  spirit  was  the  same.  From  1939  to 
1945.  millions  of  innocent  civilians 
were  savagely  slaughtered  by  Axis 
forces.  The  flame  of  liberty  flickered 
weakly  then,  but  it  was  rekindled  by 
the  efforts  of  those  who  risked  and 
gave  their  lives  40  years  ago. 

Their  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  As 
Allied  armies  swept  across  Europe 
from  the  west,  millions  of  people  were 
freed  from  the  suffering  of  Fascist 
rule.  Today,  those  same  people  remain 
free.  And  this  is  a  tribute  to  the  cour- 
age and  dedication  exhibited  by  those 
brave  soldiers  on  D-day. 

Mr.  President,  today,  as  President 
Reagan  and  other  leaders  of  the  free 
world  meet  to  commemorate  the 
events  of  June  6,  the  sacrifice  of  these 
men  is  not  forgotten;  the  lessons  that 
they  taught  us  remain  firm  in  our 
memories.  And  as  long  as  we  wish  not 
to  repeat  the  losses  of  that  day  and 
preserve  our  hard  won  freedoms,  let  us 
hope  that  sacrifice  and  courage  will 
always  be  remembered. 


D-DAY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  40  years 
ago  today  a  vast  armada  crossed  the 
English  Channel  and  landed  150,000 
Allied  forces— American,  British,  and 
Canadians— on  the  beaches  of  Nor- 
mandy, The  fate  of  the  free  world 
hung  on  what  happened  there  that 


day,  and  it  was  a  most  important  day 
in  our  history. 

Oftentimes  in  this  age  of  affluence 
we  live  in,  many  people  take  for  grant- 
ed the  peace  and  liberty  that  we  are 
granted  because  of  those  who  died  and 
fought  there  for  our  freedom.  We  tend 
to  forget  the  significance  of  D-day 
1944. 

But  I  think  we  should  not  forget 
that  sacrifice  and  we  should  not  forget 
that  it  was  necessary  for  that  great 
battle  to  take  place  and  that  those 
people  were  asked  to  pay  the  full 
measures  of  their  lives  for  our  free- 
doms. 

There  was  very  interesting  thing 
that  happened  in  that  great  conflict. 
At  the  American  cemetery  on  the  cliff 
above  Omaha  Beach,  there  are  many, 
many  rows  of  graves,  and  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  visited 
them.  The  headstones  there  serve  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  painful  price 
that  was  paid  by  so  many  people.  A 
particularly  sad  and  moving  scene  is 
the  side-by-side  graves  of  a  father,  Col. 
Ollie  W.  Reed,  and  his  son,  Lt.  Ollie 
W.  Reed,  Jr. 

Colonel  Reed  was  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  175th  Regiment  of  the 
29th  Division.  Colonel  Reed  was  a 
Regular  Army  officer  who  had  been  in 
the  campaigns  against  Pancho  Villa  in 
1916.  He  served  in  France  with  distinc- 
tion as  a  young  man  in  the  First 
World  War  and  returned  again  to  the 
Second  World  War  as  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  29th  Division.  He  was 
killed  in  action  during  the  allied 
breakout  from  Normandy  in  late  July 
1944. 

Lieutenaht  Reed,  his  son,  had  gone 
to  West  Point  because  he  wanted  to 
pursue  the  military  career  that  his 
father  had  chosen.  He  graduated  from 
West  Point  and  was  with  the  91st  Divi- 
sion in  Italy.  He  was  killed  north  of 
Rome  and  was  buried  with  his  father 
in  the  cemetery  at  St.  Laurent-Sur- 
Mar  overlooking  the  English  Channel. 
The  widow  and  mother  of  these  two 
gallant  soldiers,  Mildred  B.  Reed,  is  a 
resident  of  Kuna.  ID.  She  has  spent 
the  past  40  years  serving  her  church 
as  a  missionary— she  is  a  Presbyteri- 
an—and as  a  helper  in  the  raising  of 
many,  many  children  in  Kuna,  ID, 

Mrs.  Reed  has  recently  written  a 
very  good  book  about  her  life  and  her 
family  which  describes  the  awful  pain 
of  that  summer  of  1944  when  two  tele- 
grams came  to  her  house— just  an 
hour  apart— telling  her  of  the  tragic 
death  of  both  her  husband  and  her 
son. 

Those  two  Reed  headstones  in 
France  remind  us  of  the  courage  and 
sacrifice,  of  the  cost  of  war  and  peace, 
and  the  price  of  freedom.  Mildred 
Reed  knows  more  than  most  of  us  the 
true  meaning  of  valor. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  hoping  to  be 
able  to  bring  the.se  remarks  up  on  the 
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floor  when  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire.  Senator 
RuDMAN.  was  on  the  floor,  but  I  was 
afraid  that  he  would  be  out  and  I 
would  fail  to  get  this  said  on  the  floor 
today  so  I  went  ahead  with  it. 

But  a  little  over  a  year  ago  Senator 
RuDMAN  was  telling  me  about  a  trip 
that  he  had  taken  to  France  and  Ger- 
many with  Colonel  Campbell,  who  was 
then  the  commander  of  the  Army  liai- 
son of  the  U.S.  Army  here  in  the 
Senate,  on  a  military  inspection  trip  to 
Europe  to  visit  some  of  our  American 
installations  in  France  and  along  the 
NATO  front.  He  told  me  the  story  of 
these  two  graves  that  he  happened  to 
see.  Little  did  he  or  I.  at  the  time,  real- 
ize that  these  two  people  were  from 
Kuna,  ID. 

As  we  all  know.  Senator  Rudman  had 
a  distinguished  military  career  him- 
self. Right  out  of  college  he  served 
with  the  2d  Division  in  the  Korean 
war  as  an  infantry  officer  and  a  com- 
mander at  a  very  early  age.  In  fact,  he 
had  been  there  in  France  to  go  back 
over  some  of  the  ground  where  his 
former  coach  at  Syracuse  University. 
Ben  Schwartzw  alder.  had  distin- 
guished himself  and  was  decorated  in 
France  during  the  Normandy  oper- 
ation. 

Colonel  Campbell  also  told  me  this 
story— he  was  a  veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict— about  when  he  and  Sen- 
ator Rudman  stood  there  looking  at 
those  two  graves;  that  they  were  two 
people  who  had  both  distinguished 
themselves  and  had  paid  the  price  and 
fought  for  the  freedom  of  this  coun- 
try. It  was  a  very  moving  and  touching 
event  for  those  two  men  to  see  those 
two  graves. 

I  know  that  Mildred  Reed  has  spent 
many  hours  and  days  of  anguish  in 
her  very  productive  life  in  these  past 
40  years.  I  am  sure  that  today  bring.s  a 
great  deal  of  sadness  to  her.  just  as  it 
reminds  her  of  what  happened  in  July 
of  1944.  losing  both  a  son  and  husband 
in  a  very  close  time  frame  and  proxim- 
ity when  the  news  was  brought  to  her. 

I  certainly  would  extend  to  her  the 
l)est  wishes  and  prayers  of  all  of  us 
here  and  our  thanks  for  the  priae  that 
she  has  had  to  pay  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  freedom  of  this  country. 

I  am  also  indebted.  Mr.  President,  to 
a  young  man  who  is  the  administrative 
assistant  to  Congressman  Pete  Stark. 
Mr.  Bill  Vaughan.  Bill  brought  this  to 
my  attention.  It  happens  that  Mildred 
Reed  is  his  grandmother  and  Col.  OUie 
Reed  his  grandfather.  He.  too.  has  had 
that  to  live  with  almost  all  his  life.  He 
was  6  months  old  when  this  happened. 
We  wish  him  the  t)est.  We  thank  him 
also  for  the  price  that  he  had  to  pay 
on  that  fateful  day  at  such  a  very 
young  age. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


JOHN  B.  FOURNET 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  inform  this  body 
of  the  death  of  a  great  American  and 
one  of  Louisiana's  preeminent  jurists. 
John  B.  Fournet. 

John  Fournet  died  Sunday  at  the 
age  of  88  years.  He  served  his  State  in 
all  three  branches  of  government,  and 
retired  as  chief  justice  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Supreme  Court. 

He  was  a  dedicated  American  who 
.served  his  State  and  Nation  with 
energy  and  devotion  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  loyal  and  stout-hearted  asso- 
ciate of  my  father,  the  late  Senator 
Huey  P.  Long— and  it  has  been  a  privi- 
lege to  count  him  among  my  dearest 
friends. 

For  two  full  generations  my  family 
has  been  able  to  look  at  Justice  Four- 
net  as  one  to  whom  we  could  turn  in 
all  seasons.  Although  he  lived  to  the 
advanced  age  of  88  years,  those  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  his 
friendship  mourn  his  passing. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  conviction 
and  lofty  ideals.  Even  when  he  served 
in  the  high  office  of  chief  justice,  he 
never  lost  his  natural  tendency  to 
fight  strenuously  for  the  positions  he 
deemed  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  in  the  June  5.  1984,  edition  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  re- 
porting on  the  death  of  John  B.  Four- 
net. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    tht 
Record,  as  follows: 
Former  Chief  Justice  John  Fournet  Dies 

John  Bapti.slr  Fournet.  who  rcliri'd  .xs 
chief  jiLstice  of  the  Loiii.siana  Supreme 
Court  after  more  than  four  decade.s  m  .state 
public  service,  died  Sunday  at  a  Jackson. 
MIS.S..  hospital.  He  was  88. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  in  Si.  Martin- 
ville.  Iji..  where  a  Ma.ss  will  be  said  at  10 
a.m.  Wedne.sday  at  Si  Martin  of  Tours 
Catholic  Church,  followed  b.v  interment  in 
St    Michael's  Cemetery 

Pallarm  Funeral  Home.  106  New  Market 
St  .  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mr  Fournet.  who  stepped  down  in  1970 
after  35  years  on  the  state  Supri'me  Court 
bench,  is  believed  to  be  the  only  man  in 
Louisiana  history  to  have  held  elective  posi- 
tions in  all  three  branches  of  governm<'iU. 

He  became  speaker  of  the  House  while  a 
fr<'shman  member  of  the  Legislature  from 
Jefferson  Davis  Parish.  He  wa.s  a  legislator 
from  1928  to  1932. 

In  1933.  he  wa.s  elected  lieutenant  gover- 
nor under  Huey  P.  Long,  his  clo.se  friend 
and  political  ally. 

In  1935.  Mr.  Fournet  wa.s  elected  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Through  the  .seniority  system,  he  became 
chief  justice  in  1949.  He  retired  after  reach- 
ing the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  75. 

A  Supreme  Court  spokeswoman  said  he 
served  longer  than  any  chief  justice. 

In  an  interview  in  Washington  several 
years  ago.  Fournet  was  quoted  a-s  .saying  he 
had  to  fight  for  everything  I  have  ob- 
tained. When  I  was  a  boy  the  .schools  were 
extremely  poor  and  what  roads  we  had  were 


practically  impassable.  In  order  to  make  my 
way  to  school  I  had  to  walk  through  fields 
and  across  a  swamp  when  it  was  not  flooded. 
Sometimes  I  had  to  walk  along  the  railroad 
tracks." 

Mr.  Fournet  moved  to  Jackson  in  1978. 

He  was  born  in  St.  Martinville  in  1895,  the 
first  of  10  children  of  Louis  Michel  Fournet, 
a  St.  Martinville  plantation  owner  and 
member  of  a  leading  St.  Martin  Parish 
family,  and  Mercelite  Gautier  Fournet. 

He  attended  St.  Martin  Parish  public 
schools  and  graduated  from  the  State 
Normal  College  at  Natchitoches  (now 
Northwestern  University).  He  was  a  teacher 
and  principal  of  Morganse  High  School 
before  entering  Louisiana  Stale  University 
Law  School  in  the  fall  of  1917. 

After  serving  in  the  Army  in  World  War  I 
he  returned  to  LSU.  He  received  a  law 
degree  in  1920  and  practiced  law  in  St.  Mar- 
tinville and  Jennings  until  his  election  to 
the  House. 

It  wa.s  Huey  Long— then  a  U.S.  senator— 
who  persuaded  Mr.  Fournet  to  run  for  the 
Supreme  Court  when  Justice  Winston  Over- 
ton died  shortly  before  the  election  in  1934. 

Mr.  Fournet  beat  Thomas  F.  Porter,  who 
had  been  ih<'  only  candidate  in  the  race 
against  Overton,  and  resigned  as  lieutenant 
governor  to  become  an  a.ssociate  justice. 

Mr.  Fournet  was  chairman  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Law  Liberty  Advisory  Commission,  a 
member  of  the  Conference  of  Chief  Jus- 
tices, the  Louisiana  and  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Law  Institute  and  the 
American  .Judicature  Society. 

He  is  survived  by  a  son.  John  Dupuis 
Fournet  of  Jackson.  Mi.ss.;  a  daughter.  Leia 
Vincent  of  New  Orleans;  a  brother.  A.  C. 
■Pat"  Fournet  of  Lafayette;  five  sisters, 
Mae  Courville  of  New  Orleans.  Elisa  Tate, 
Genevieve  Carmichael.  Velma  Pitman  and 
Theresa  Green,  all  of  Lafayette. 


COOK  INLET  NATIVE  ASSOCIA- 
TION CELEBRATES  20TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cook  Inlet  Native  A.ssociation  in 
Alaska  is  celebrating  its  20th  anniver- 
.sary.  Today  I  would  like  to  salute  its 
14.000  Native  American  members,  who 
are  joining  with  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters on  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  mark 
this  anniversary  and  to  celebrate 
Spirit  Days. 

Alaska's  Native  people  have  a  pre- 
cious heritage,  which  has  evolved  over 
more  than  10.000  years  in  the  Great 
Land. 

On  June  9  and  10,  the  Cook  Inlet 
Native  A.ssociation,  based  in  south- 
central  Alaska,  has  invited  its  Native 
brothers  and  sisters  across  Alaska  and 
acro.ss  the  Nation  to  renew  their  bonds 
and  celebrate  Spirit  Days. 

Marking  the  20th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  Cook  Inlet  Native  Associa- 
tion will  present  the  Spirit  Days  cele- 
bration on  the  campus  of  Alaska  Pacif- 
ic University  in  Anchorage. 

Displays,  demonstrations  of  ancient 
and  traditional  arts,  crafts,  music  and 
dance,  storytellers  recounting  tales 
handed  down  through  countless  gen- 
erations, dog  mushers.  Native  athletes 
participating     in     traditional     native 
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games,  booths  featuring  Alaska  Native 
foods,  will  all  be  part  of  the  Spirit 
Days  activities. 

But  not  only  will  Spirit  Days  be  a  re- 
affirmation and  rededication  of  the 
commitment  of  the  Native  people  to 
their  heritage,  the  days  will  serve  to 
reinforce  the  new  goals  the  Native 
people  are  working  toward  in  today's 
world. 

Alaska's  Natives  face  new  chal- 
lenges, and  the  Cook  Inlet  Native  As- 
sociation recognizes  those  challenges. 

The  majority  of  the  14,000  Alaska 
Natives  and  other  Native  Americans 
living  within  the  Cook  Inlet  Native  As- 
sociation's 38,000-square-mile  region 
are  in  an  urban  environment,  far  from 
the  sheltered,  quiet  villages  that  they 
and  their  forefathers  called  home. 

Needs  and  problems  never  experi- 
enced in  the  village  require  the  special 
understanding  an  organization  such  as 
Cook  Inlet  Native  Association  can  pro- 
vide. 

The|  association,  formed  as  a  social 
group  two  decades  ago,  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Native  or- 
ganizations in  our  State  and  our 
Nation. 

The  association  has  developed  pro- 
grams in  such  areas  as  health,  educa- 
tion, employment  and  training,  and 
community  development,  to  assist  its 
members  to  adjust  to  the  urban  life- 
style. 

But  equally  important  has  been  the 
association's  aim  to  build  a  sense  of 
community  and  maintain  a  sense  of 
Native  identity  for  its  people.  The 
Spirit  Days  celebration  this  week  is 
just  one  aspect  of  that  goal. 

Many  ongoing  programs,  which 
serve  to  educate  Alaska's  non-Native 
residents  about  the  culture  and  herit- 
age of  Alaska's  Natives,  are  also  part 
of  cook  Inlet  Native  Association's 
focus.  All  Alaskans  benefit  from  the 
work  pf  the  Cook  Inlet  Native  Associa- 
tion. I 

The  association's  modern  building  in 
Anchorage,  which  reflects  Alaska's 
mountains  and  clear  skies  in  its  mir- 
rored facade,  also  reflects  the  associa- 
tions  confidence  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  salute 
the  Cook  Inlet  Native  Association  as  it 
marks  its  20th  anniversary,  and  share 
with  you  its  statement,  issued  for  the 
occasion: 

I     SPIRIT  DAYS— A  REDEDICATION 

A  redeidication. .  .  . 

of  work  for  our  Communities 

of  ourselves  to  our  Peoples 

of  our  spirit  to  the  values  of  our  Elders.  .  .  . 

revering  the  land  and  its  bounty, 

sharing  who  we  are  and  what  we  have, 

trusting  quiet  strength, 

cherishing  tenderness  .  .  .  caring  for  all. 

A  rededication. .  .  . 

to  learning  from  the  past. 

moving  into  the  future,  and 

passing  old  wisdom  to  young  souls. 

A  rededication.  ... 

to  pride  in  our  past. 

Strength  in  the  present,  and 


Confidence  for  the  future. 


HIGHLIGHTS  FROM  THE  1980 
CENSUS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
cennial census  and  its  many  related 
surveys  are  the  Nation's  premier  tools 
for  the  apportionment  of  Congress- 
men and  the  allocation  of  funds  for  a 
variety  of  Federal  programs.  But 
equally  important,  and  far  more  inter- 
estingly, the  Census  Bureau's  data 
serve  notice  of  changes  sweeping 
America— changes  which  must  be  rec- 
ognized and  responded  to  by  leaders  in 
Government,  business,  and  other 
fields  of  work. 

I  asked  the  Census  Bureau's  fine 
new  Director.  Dr.  Jack  Keane.  to  pro- 
vide me  with  a  list  of  the  major  demo- 
graphic and  economic  findings  from 
the  1980  census  and  other  recent  sur- 
veys. The  list  he  prepared  makes  very 
useful  reading.  I  would  Hke  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues  and  with  the 
public  at  large. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Highlights  From  Censuses  and  Surveys: 
1970  TO  1982 

general  POPULATION  TRENDS 

Sometime  during  the  1970's  the  'center  ' 
of  population  of  the  United  States  moved 
across  the  Mississippi  River  for  the  first 
time  into  Missouri.  One  of  the  factors  for 
this  was  that  the  Northeast  virtually 
stopped  growing  during  the  decade. 

By  1980,  more  than  one-half  of  the  U.S. 
population  lived  in  the  South  and  West.  In 
fact  between  census  day— April  1.  1980— and 
July  1,  1982.  the  South  and  West  accounted 
for  92  percent  of  the  national  population 
growth. 

Using  middle-of-the-road  assumptions— 1.9 
births  per  woman,  average  life  expectancy 
of  79.8  years,  and  an  annual  net  immigra- 
tion of  450.000— U.S.  population  is  projected 
to  grow  from  232  million  in  1982.  to  268  mil- 
lion in  2000,  and  peak  at  309  million  in  2050. 

As  evidenced  by  the  nation's  long  history. 
we  are"  a  highly  mobile  population.  Nearly 
half  of  the  population  5  years  old  and  over 
lived  in  a  different  house  in  1980  than  in 
1975.  and  three  quarters  of  moves  were 
within  the  same  state. 

An  estimated  5.6  million  persons— 2.4  per- 
cent of  the  population— lived  on  farms  in 
1982.  but  farm  residence  and  agricultural 
employment  are  not  synonymous.  By  1982. 
less  than  half— 46  percent— of  all  agricultur- 
al workers  lived  on  farms. 
minorities 

One  out  of  five  people  in  the  nation  is  a 
member  of  a  major  minority  group— Black. 
American  Indian,  Eskimo  or  Aleut.  Asian  or 
Pacific  Islander,  or  Hispanic. 

The  United  States  is  the  seventh  largest 
nation  in  the  world  in  terms  of  persons  of 
Spanish  origin. 

Although  the  Hispanic  population  growth 
was  widespread,  with  sizable  concentrations 
in  New  York.  Florida  and  Illinois,  over  50 
percent  of  the  nation's  Hispanics  reside  in 
just  two  states— California  and  Texas. 

In  1980,  the  Census  showed  that  more 
Blacks  are  moving  to  the  South  than  away 
from  it.  reversing  their  historical  outmigra- 
tion  that  began  late  in  the  19th  century. 


The  proportion  of  the  Black  population 
living  in  central  cities  of  metropolitan  areas 
declined  during  the  1970s  for  the  first  time 
in  many  decades. 

The  4.5  million  decrease  in  our  foreign- 
born  population  in  the  1970-80  decade  was 
by  far  the  largest  one-decade  growth  in 
American  history. 

The  net  civilian  immigration  has  been  de- 
clining due  to  the  drop-off  of  Cuban.  Hai- 
tian, and  Indo-Chinese  refugees,  down  from 
654,000  in  1980  to  480,000  by  1982. 

Only  one-fourth  of  all  American  Indians 
lived  on  a  reservation  in  1980. 

As  a  result  of  new  immigration  laws  in  the 
1960's  and  refugee  programs  in  the  1970's, 
over  one-half  of  the  nation's  Asians  and  Pa- 
cific Islanders  were  foreign  born. 

Most  undocumented  aliens  counted  in  the 
1980  census— 57  percent— have  been  here  for 
at  least  five  years.  Among  these  undocu- 
mented aliens,  only  one  in  eight  is  40  years 
old  or  older. 

MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILIES 

Returning  to  a  pattern  prevalent  in  the 
1900's.  53  percent  of  all  women  aged  20  to  24 
years  old  in  1982  had  never  married— up 
from  36  percent  only  a  dozen  years  earlier. 

While  that  may  merely  indicate  postpon- 
ing marriage,  the  rise  from  6.2  percent  to 
11.6  percent  for  women  aged  30  to  34  years 
old  who  had  never  married,  suggests  that  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  population  may 
elect  never  to  marry  at  all. 

Households  in  the  1970's  were  formed  at 
more  than  double  the  rate  of  total  papula- 
tion growth,  and  their  average  size  dropped 
from  3.11  people  in  1970  to  2.75  in  1980. 

Nonfamily  households  jumped  by  72  per- 
cent in  the  1970's  while  family  households 
(those  maintained  by  a  person  living  with  at 
least  one  relative)  rose  by  only  16  percent. 

The  divorce  ratio— the  number  of  current- 
ly divorced  persons  per  1.000  married  per- 
sons-more than  doubled  since  1970.  For 
men  it  rose  from  35  to  92  by  1982.  while  for 
women  it  rose  from  60  to  137  by  1982.  (Men 
tend  to  remarry  quicker.) 

One-parent  families  increased  by  71  per- 
cent in  the  1970's.  and  by  1980.  19  percent  of 
families  with  children  under  18  had  only 
one  parent  present. 

The  1982  fertility  rate,  which  implies  a 
lifetime  average  of  about  1.8  children  per 
woman,  is  substantially  below  the  2.1  rate 
required  for  natural  replacement  of  the 
population. 

In  1980.  Utah  had  the  highest  fertility 
rate— 123  per  1.000  women  aged  15  to  44 
years  old— while  Massachusetts  had  the 
lowest  level— only  54  per  1.000. 

More  than  half— 56  percent  in  1981— of  all 
Black  births  are  out  of  wedlock. 

EDUCATION 

In  each  year  since  1975.  nearly  one-third 
of  the  nation's  three  and  four-year-olds 
have  been  enrolled  in  school. 

By  October.  1982,  57.9  million  persons 
aged  3  to  34  years  old  were  enrolled  in 
school,  about  2.5  million  less  than  the 
number  enrolled  in  1970.  This  decline  was 
largely  due  to  the  decrease  of  6.5  million 
students  in  elementary  school  countering  an 
increase  of  3.5  million  among  college  stu- 
dents. 

The  proportion  of  Blacks— particularly 
among  young  adults— completing  high 
school  is  rapidly  catching  up  with  that  of 
Whites.  In  1980,  more  than  half  of  all  per- 
sons 25  and  older  in  each  state  had  complet- 
ed high  school,  and  the  national  proportion 
was  two-thirds. 
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In  each  year  since  1979.  more  women  than 
men  have  been  enrolled  in  college. 

Among  women  25  to  34  years  old.  the  pro- 
portion who  had  completed  4  or  more  years 
of  college  rose  from  12  percent  m  1970  to  21 
percent  in  1982. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Women  accounted  for  59  percent  of  the 
growth  in  the  civilian  labor  force  between 
1970  and  1982.  By  1983.  53  percent  of  all 
working-age  women  were  in  the  civilian 
labor  force,  the  proportion  having  risen  8 
percentage  points  during  the  preceding 
decade. 

The  proportion  of  women  employed  in  ex 
ecutive.  administrative  and  managerial  jobs 
rose  from  20  percent  in  1972  to  30  percent  In 
1980  .  .  .  and  rose  another  two  percentage 
points  between  1980  and  1983. 

About  one  out  of  every  10  working-age 
people  outside  of  institutions  in  1980  had  a 
disability  that  limited  the  kind  or  amount  of 
work  they  could  do  or  prevented  them  from 
working. 

More  that  one-half  of  all  married  couples 
in  the  United  States  have  become  two- 
earner  families.  Their  proportion  rose  from 
46  percent  in  1970  to  52  percent  1982. 

Structural  changes  m  Americas  workforce 
are  evidenced  by  the  small  2.1  percent  in 
crease  in  manufacturing  employment  be- 
tween 1972  and  1982.  On  the  other  hand, 
white-collar  workers  and  service  workers 
(excluding  private  household)  accounted  for 
98  percent  of  the  growth  In  total  employ- 
ment from  1972  and  1982. 

Only  about  6  percent  of  the  workforce 
used  public  transportation  in  getting  to 
work  in  1980— down  from  about  9  percent 
from  1970;  at>out  two-thirds  drive  to  work 
alone  and  one  out  of  five  is  in  a  carpool. 

INCOME  AND  POVERTY 

Median  family  income  (in  constant  dol- 
lars) dropped  by  4.46  percent  from  S24.528 
in  1970  to  $23,433  in  1982.  Part  of  this  de 
cline  resulted  from  the  52  percent  increase 
in  families  is  maintained  by  women,  which 
had  a  1981  median  income  of  $10,960  \er.ses 
a  married  couples  $25,070. 

On  the  other  hand,  per  capita  income  rose 
some  13  percent  from  $7,897  m  1970  to 
$8,890  (in  constant  dollars) 

Young  Black  husband-wife  families  i25  34 
year  olds)  have  l)een  catching  up  steadily  in 
median  income.  They  brought  m  about  90 
percent  of  comparable  White  family  in 
comes  in  1982  compared  with  about  80  per- 
cent in  1970.  But  the  ratio  for  all  Black  fam 
ilies  over  the  past  18  years  has  remained  at 
just  over  one-half  the  White  median,  partly 
because  of  the  much  higher  proportion  of 
female-householder  families  among  Blacks 
than  among  Whites. 

Poverty  rates  vary  greatly  by  race.  In 
1981.  it  stood  at  14  percent  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  11  percent  for  Whites.  34  percent 
for  Blacks,  and  26  percent  for  HIspanics. 

AGING 

The  median  age  of  the  population— 30.6 
years— and  the  proportion  of  the  population 
65  years  and  over— 11.6  percent  — both 
reached  their  highest  levels  in  U.S.  history 
during  1982. 

In  1982.  there  were  67  elderly  men  per  100 
elderly  women— a  2  to  3  ratio. 

The  population  85  years  and  over  is  grow- 
ing at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  total  el- 
derly population  (65  years  and  over). 


INDIA  S  OCCUPATION  OF 
SIKKIM  CONTINUES 

Mr.  PELL.  Recent  events  once  again 
focus  attention  on  the  tragic  plight  of 
Sikkim,  the  once  sovereign  Himalayan 
country.  Nine  years  ago  India,  which 
by  treaty  had  responsibility  for  Sik- 
kim's  defense  and  foreign  policy, 
abused  its  position  and  annexed  the 
country. 

At  the  time  Sikkim  was  made  a  state 
of  India.  Sikkims  reigning  family, 
which  had  embodied  Sikkims  special 
identity  and  character,  was  deposed 
and  Sikkim  was  promised  the  benefits 
of  Indian  democracy. 

These  benefits  have  proved  illusory. 
On  May  25  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandi  dissolved  Sikkims  legislature 
and  imposed  instead  Federal— or 
•  Presidents"  rule.  Unlike  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  on  the  occasion  of  the 
imposition  of  President's  rule  in  other 
Indian  states,  there  was  no  unrest  or 
insurrection  in  Sikkim  to  justify  the 
Government's  action. 

Instead.  Mrs.  Gandhi's  action  fol- 
lowed a  political  crisis.  Sikkims  elect- 
ed Chief  Minister.  Nar  Bahadur  Bhan- 
dari,  resigned  from  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
Congress!  Party  to  form  his  own 
Sikkim  Revolutionary  Forum.  Rather 
than  allow  this  act  of  independence  — 
perfectly  acceptable  in  a  normal  par- 
liamentary democracy— Mrs.  Gandhi 
preferred  to  unseal  the  Sikkimese  As- 
sembly. 

India's  action  in  Sikkim  underscores 
the  involuntary  nature  of  Sikkim's  in- 
corporation into  India.  Put  bluntly,  it 
is  the  act  of  a  colonial  power. 

As  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Friends  of  Sikkim.  I  again  call  on  the 
Indian  Government  to  reconsider  its 
occupation  of  Sikkim.  I  would  hope 
that  some  measure  of  genuine  auton- 
omy or  independence,  could  be  re- 
stored to  the  unfortunate  people  of 
that  remote,  but  beautiful  and  peace- 
ful, land. 


STEPHEN  KUSMIERCZAK-PAGE 
FROM  ILLINOIS 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  after 
nearly  1  year  in  Washington.  Stephen 
Kusmierczak  of  Granite  City.  IL,  is  re- 
turning home.  I  appointed  Steve  to 
serve  as  my  page  beginning  in  1983 
after  examining  his  excellent  school 
and  community  record  and  his  many 
recommendations.  At  work,  school, 
and  home  he  has  proven  to  be  a 
unique  young  man  who  always  strives 
to  meet  the  most  ambitious  goals. 

During  his  junior  year  at  the  Senate 
Page  School.  Stephen  was  one  of  a 
very  select  group  to  maintain  a  perfect 
A  average.  He  was  also  elected  to  the 
student  council  as  treasurer  and  was 
the  editor  in  chief  of  the  page  newspa- 
per, the  Senate  Sentinel.  It  is  amazing 
how  he  found  time  to  do  all  this  while 
serving  from  7  to  9  hours  daily  in  the 
Senate. 


In  January  of  1984,  Steve  was  ap- 
pointed head  Republican  floor  page  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  served  under  the 
auspices  of  the  secretary  of  the  major- 
ity. Howard  O.  Greene.  His  is  the 
highest  honor  accorded  a  page  in  the 
Senate.  The  responsibilities  are  nu- 
merous: Updating  Senators  on  the 
days  schedule  and  pending  business, 
finding  Members  absent  during  voting, 
and  offering  any  assistance  needed  on 
the  floor.  In  addition,  the  Illinois  page 
was  responsible  for  the  actions  and  op- 
erations of  all  Senate  Republican 
pages.  Steve  performed  with  great 
vigor  and  gave  sedulous  attention  to 
every  aspect  of  his  work  in  this  institu- 
tion. 

Stephen  is  returning  to  Granite  City 
on  June  22  and  will  be  a  fine  resource 
for  his  .school  and  friends.  His  parents, 
family,  and  community  should  be  very 
proud  of  this  fine  young  man.  I  am. 


THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  unclassified  telegram  from  our  Am- 
bassador in  Panama.  Ted  Briggs,  of 
June  4,  1984.  which  I  wish  printed  in 
the  Record.  Last  week,  the  House  of 
Representatives  reacted  negatively  to 
a  cable  from  Ambassador  Briggs  that 
was  leaked  to  the  New  York  Times 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  was 
doing  something  wrong  in  Panama. 
Apparently  on  this  basis  alone,  a 
number  of  votes  in  favor  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  last 
year  when  it  was  authorized  for  the 
first  time  were  changed  and  a  vote  of 
226  to  173  deleted  all  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy 
from  the  appropriations  bill.  H.R. 
5712. 

Although  I  expect  that  the  Senate 
intends  to  completely  restore  the 
Presidents  request  for  $31.8  million 
for  the  NED.  I  believe  the  record 
should  be  corrected  about  the  Panama 
affair.  As  is  clear  from  Ambassador 
Briggs'  cable,  he  is  a  strong  and  enthu- 
siastic supporter  of  the  NED  and  looks 
forward  to  the  NED's  assisting  in  the 
development  of  democracy  in  Panama 
in  the  aftermath  of  its  first  elections 
in  16  years.  Ambassador  Briggs  has  al- 
ready been  in  touch  with  leaders  of 
both  parties  about  this  and  believes  it 
is  vefy  important  that  the  NEt>  be 
funded  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  only  Senator 
who  serves  on  the  Board  of  the  NED,  I 
expect  to  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 
accomplishments  and  the  strategy  to 
be  followed  by  the  NED  before  we 
take  up  this  appropriation  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  am  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  initial  accomplishments,  or- 
ganization, and  staff  of  the  NED.  The 
strong     bipartisan     support     it     has 
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achieved  is  impressive— almost  miracu- 
lous in  an  election  year. 

Very  little  money  has  actually  been 
spent  yet  in  projects  and  programs  of 
the  NED.  Instead,  the  organizational 
structure  and  strategic  planning  neces- 
sary has  been  put  in  place  carefully 
and  with  considerable  bipartisan  coop- 
eration. I  will  have  a  report  ready  for 
my  colleagues  within  2  weeks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal praising  the  NED.  in  addition  to 
the  telegram  I  referred  to  earlier. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Telegram] 
Subject:  Ambassadors  views  on  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy. 

1.  The  unfortunate  leak  of  an  embassy 
cable  and  the  efforts  by  certain  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  (NED)  oppo- 
nents on  the  Hill  and  in  the  media  to  cite 
the  Embassy  s  or  my  views  regarding  a  spe- 
cific u$e  of  NED  funds  to  impeach  the 
whole  idea  of  the  NED  concern  me  greatly. 

2.  The  department  is  free  to  say  on  my 
behalf  that  I  am  a  strong  and  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  NED  and  its  purposes.  Spe- 
cifically. I  look  forward  to  the  NEDs  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  democracy  in 
Panama  in  the  aftermath  of  its  first  elec- 
tions in  16  years.  I  have  already  been  in 
touch  with  leaders  of  both  parties  about 
this,  and  believe  it  very  important  that  the 
NED  be  funded  as  originally  envisaged. 

Briggs. 

[Fro^  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  6. 
I  1984] 

j         Stay  the  Sentfwce 

Pericles  is  worth  remembering  as  another 
modern  American  drama  shapes  up  on  the 
foreign-policy  front.  Act  I:  Voters  elect  a 
new  administration  in  1980  to  turn  around 
U.S.  weakness  in  international  affairs.  Act 
II:  As  part  of  the  turnaround,  the  adminis- 
tration sets  up  a  new  agency  to  promote  de- 
mocracy' abroad.  Act  III:  Congressmen 
quickly  start  complaining  that  the  agency  is 
doing  bad  things  and  should  be  abolished. 

We'd  like  to  stop  the  action  on  this  one 
before  we  hear  the  corpse  thump  to  the 
floorboards. 

Last  December  President  Reagan  signed 
the  la«  establishing  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  to  give  grants  to 
groups  with  plans  for  strengthening  democ- 
racy abroad  and  competing  more  effectively 
with  propaganda  messages  from  the  totali- 
tarian countries.  Organized  business  and  or- 
ganized labor  were  given  large  parts  in  the 
enterprise. 

In  April  the  Endowment  started  handing 
out  funds.  Labor  got  more  than  business,  be- 
cause at  present  labor  has  the  lion's  share 
of  programs  to  build  democratic  institutions 
in  other  countries.  The  AFL-CIO  used 
$20,000  of  its  money  to  support  a  rally  and  a 
get-out-the-vote  effort  by  Panamanian 
unions.  In  May  Panama  was  to  hold  its  first 
election  in  16  years,  and  the  American  labor 
movement  wanted  to  train  Panamanian 
unionists  in  the  skills  they  would  need  to 
become  a  political  force. 

But  the  Panamanian  unions  themselves 
were  not  neutral  in  the  race.  The  two  candi- 
dates for  president  were  Amulfo  Arias 
Madrid  and  Nicholas  Ardita  Barletta.  Mr. 


Barletta  is  a  former  World  Bank  official 
who  earned  the  respect  of  a  significant 
number  of  businessmen  when  he  served  as 
minister  of  planning.  He  was  also  the  candi- 
date of  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Arias,  previously  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency twice  and  deposed  by  the  military 
twice,  was  sharing  his  ticket  with  the  head 
of  the  country's  Christian  Democrats.  The 
presidential  candidate  was  also  the  favorite 
of  the  old  landed  families  and  has  supported 
the  Nazis  during  the  World  War  II. 

The  Panamanian  unions-  endorsed  Mr. 
Barletta.  who  was  elected  by  a  small  Tiargin 
amid  charges  of  fraud. 

Some  conservatives  in  this  country  were 
angry  about  U.S.  money  going  to  help  Mr. 
Barletta.  Some  on  the  American  left  have 
never  liked  the  idea  of  the  Endowment's  ac- 
tivism in  the  first  place.  Both  now  had  a 
powerful  argument:  U.S.  money  should  not 
be  used  to  intervene  like  this  in  other  coun- 
tries' affairs.  The  House  of  Representatives 
was  persuaded  and  has  cut  off  the  Endow- 
ment's funds.  The  Senate  will  how  have  to 
decide  whether  to  restore  them. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  get  up  much  un- 
qualified enthusiasm  for  either  candidate  in 
the  recent  Panamanian  vote.  We  also  think 
the  AFL-CIO  efforts  came  so  close  to  elec- 
tion day  that  they  really  did  interfere  in  the 
process. 

But  this  piece  of  blindness  is  not  a  good 
enough  reason  to  strangle  the  baby  Endow- 
ment in  its  crib.  Indeed,  the  American  am- 
bassador to  Panama,  who  complained  about 
the  APL-CIO's  activities  and  thus  gave  the 
anti-Endowment  folks  their  weapon,  now 
says  he  very  much  regrets  the  use  these  op- 
ponents have  made  of  his  comments. 

The  new  head  of  the  Endowment  has  just 
now  taken  office.  At  its  next  meeting  the 
board  will  consider  thoroughly  respectable 
and  even  creative  project  ideas  ranging  from 
a  Chinese-language  magazine  for  Chinese 
students  abroad  to  an  expanded  effort  to 
spread  private  democratic  influences  to 
Chile,  where  the  U.S.  now  has  neither  an 
AID  program  nor  a  Peace  Corps  program. 
It's  fairly  certain  that  the  Endowment  will 
not  be  doing  much  close-up  election  work  in 
the  future.  Congress  can  even  draft  legisla- 
tion specifically  ordering  hands  off. 

Some  people  would  like  to  use  this  inci- 
dent to  replace  the  Endowment  with  private 
money.  This  most  surely  will  not  be  enough 
to  compete  with  the  resources  the  Soviets 
are  pouring  into  the  field.  Others  want  to 
dissolve  the  Endowment  because  they  do 
not  want  to  see  the  American  voice  abroad 
louder  than  a  whisper.  This  attitude  is  an 
even  better  reason  to  give  the  young  organi- 
zation a  fair  chance. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  now  ask  the  Senate 
to  turn  temporarily  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  math-science  bill,  which  is 
Calendar  Order  No.  170,  S.  1285. 

It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  manner  in  which  I  am  doing 
this  does  not  displace  the  bankruptcy 
bill  as  the  unfinished  business,  and 
indeed,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
when  this  matter  is  disposed  of,  it  will 
recur  as  the  pending  business. 

Before  I  put  the  request,  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  on  his  feet. 


and  I  wonder  if  he  wishes  me  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 

I  have  no  objection  to  putting  this 
aside  for  the  math-science  bill.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  the  position,  how- 
ever, of  asking  to  put  this  aside  for 
math-science,  and  then  put  it  aside  for 
X,  Y,  and  Z.  I  realize  the  majority 
leader  is  going  to  ask  to  put  it  aside 
when  we  get  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization,  and  that  is  a 
matter  of  critical  importance  to  this 
Nation.  I  will  not  stand  in  the  leader's 
way. 

Second,  I  am  aware  that,  if  I  at- 
tempted to  stand  in  the  way,  and  the 
leader  wais  forced  to  move  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  other  bills,  he 
would  win  that  motion.  That  would 
displace  the  bankruptcy  bill  without 
preferred  position  when  we  finished. 
So.  in  that  sense,  the  majority  leader 
has  me  over  a  barrel.  But  the  leader 
has  been  very  good  in  terms  of  his  con- 
versations with  me  earlier  indicating 
that  he  has  no  desire  to  avoid  facing 
up  to  the  bankruptcy  situation. 

I  realize  Senator  Thurmond  is  not 
here.  However,  I  would  like  to  get  in 
the  next  unanimous-consent  request 
when  he  returns  a  time  to  vote  on  my 
amendment,  which  is  pending  on  the 
bankruptcy  bill.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 
it.  I  have  no  desire  to  hold  up  the 
leader,  but  I  am  simply  unable  to  get  a 
vote  on  it  at  the  moment.  I  will  not 
object  to  laying  it  aside  for  the 
moment  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  very  sincerely. 

I  would  also  like  to  get  this  matter 
up  and  disposed  of.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  will  talk 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, when  he  returns,  and  maybe 
we  can  work  out  something. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear,  howev- 
er, so  there  is  no  misunderstanding.  If 
we  finish  this  bill  in  time  to  do  so 
today,  there  is  a  possibility  that  I 
might  like  to  go  to  the  energy-water 
appropriations  bill  as  well.  I  fear  that 
we  cannot  do  any  useful  work  on  the 
bankruptcy  bill  until  certain  Senators 
return  from  their  official  visit  to  the 
D-day  ceremonies  in  France. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President 
the  leader  has  been  very  good.  I  win 
not  quarrel  with  that.  If  I  were  in  the 
reverse  situation,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  had  that  bill  on  the 
floor,  especially  with  a  controversial 
amendment,  I  would  not  want  the 
Senate  to  move  to  it  while  I  was  doing 
official  business  elsewhere.  I  under- 
stand the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Thurmond,  will  be  back 
tomorrow.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
the  situation  like  I  am  with  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  where  things  get 
priority,  and  seem  to  get  on  ahead  of 
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it.  This  is  critical.  The  leader  is  aware 
we  are  up  against  a  deadline  again  on 
the  entire  termination  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  system  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator mentions  that  I  had  him  over  a 
barrel  in  terms  of  me  moving  to  him. 
The  Senator  has  me  over  a  barrel  in 
that  respect  because  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  fact  that  by  June  20  we 
will  have  to  deal  with  this  issue. 

I  have  no  desire  to  avoid  thai.  This 
will  recur  as  the  pending  business. 
Anything  we  do  will  be  temporarily 
done.  We  are  going  to  deal  with  bank 
ruptcy,  I  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  afraid  that  when  we  move  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  we  may  be  a 
week,  or  7  or  9  days  on  it.  That  puts 
me  up  against  the  20th.  when  we 
finish  DOD. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
be  necessary,  as  much  as  I  hate  to  face 
my  friend  from  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  to 
even  lay  aside  that  sanctified  bill,  and 
go  back  to  bankruptcy.  But  I  would 
rather  not  face  that  devil  until  I  have 
to—  devil"  speaking  figuratively. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  leader. 

If  he  also  is  going  to  move  to  lay  it 
aside  for  the  energy  bill  this  after- 
noon, I  would  not  object  to  that  under 
the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  m  view 
of  that,  I  see  that  the  manager  is  here 
on  this  side,  and  the  manager  is,  I  be- 
lieve, here  on  the  other  side. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  temporarily  set  aside  the 
pending  measure,  which  is  the  bank- 
ruptcy bill,  and  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  Order  No.  170. 
S.  1285,  the  math-science  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.  Without   objection,  it   is  .so  or- 
dered. 

Morning  business  is  closed. 


EDUCATION  FOR  ECONOMIC 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  pending 
business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1285>  to  improve  tht'  quality  of 
mathematics  and  .science  teachinK  and  in- 
struction in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The   Senate   proceeded    to   consider 
the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.    HATCH.    Mr.    President,    it    is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  in  sup- 


port of  S.  1285,  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act.  I  am  a  primary 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  which  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  math- 
ematics and  science  teaching  in  our 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  On 
May  11  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  reported  S.  1285  as 
an  original  bill.  It  was  the  product  of  a 
major  cooperative  effort  within  the 
committee  Members  and  their  staffs 
spent  many  hours  over  many  weeks 
drafting  this  legislation,  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  our  efforts  have  been 
fruitful.  In  particular,  I  would  like  to 
acknowledge  the  contributions  of  Sen- 
ator Stafford,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Education.  Arts  and  Humanities  Sub- 
committee, and  Senator  Pell,  who  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
subcommittee  without  whom  this  bill 
would  never  have  made  it  this  far— to 
the  floor.  Both  of  them  are  the  leaders 
on  education  programs  in  our  country 
today,  and  I  want  to  personally  e.x- 
pre.ss  my  appreciation  and  respect  to 
both  of  them. 

Senator  Quayle  is  largely  responsi- 
ble for  title  III  which  will  establish  co- 
operative programs  between  schools 
and  businesses.  Senator  Dodd  has 
worked  together  with  m<^  to  divise  a 
program  of  summer  institutes  to  en- 
hance the  skills  of  working  mathemat- 
ics and  science  teachers. 

A  citizenry  that  is  wise  in  the  ways 
of  mathematics  and  .science  is  impor- 
tant to  America.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
mcreasingly  sophisticated  technoL- 
ogies.  If  America  is  to  remain  economi- 
cally ascendant,  Americans  must  be 
sufficiently  grounded  in  mathematics 
and  .science  to  remain  competent  in 
new  technologies  and  to  provide  the 
innovations  necessary  for  a  competi- 
tive edge  in  the  world  economy.  Amer- 
ican children  must  learn  the  basics  in 
math  and  .science  so  that  as  adults 
they  will  not  be  intimidated  at  the 
prospect  of  periodic  retraining;  since 
increasingly  in  the  years  ahead  a 
swiftly  changing  economy  will  demand 
workers  who  are  willing  to  learn  and 
do  something  new. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  consid- 
erations we  must  be  concerned  that 
Americans  are  sufficiently  versed  in 
mathematics  and  science  to  evaluate 
adequately  a  variety  of  national  poli- 
cies ranging  from  policies  affecting 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  to  policies 
affecting  the  defense  of  the  environ- 
ment. A  well  informed  electorate  is  es- 
sential to  democracy. 

The  need  for  S.  1285  Is  apparent.  An 
array  of  indices  has  revealed  a  decline 
in  the  mathematics  and  science  profi- 
ciency of  American  .schoolchildren. 
This  deficiency  has  many  causes.  The 
necessary  reforms  must  be  multifacet- 
ed  and  must  engage  the  energies  of 
the  entire  Nation,  e.xpecially  within 
local  communities  where  children  live 
and  attend  .school.  The  Congress  has  a 
more   specific    responsibility   to    focus 


the  Nation's  attention  on  the  problem 
and  to  provide  a  catalyst  for  a  remedy. 

S.  1285  dwells  primarily  on  the  com- 
petency needs  of  teachers.  This  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  because  mathemat- 
ics and  science  education  cannot  be 
improved  unless  the  teachers  are 
helped.  Many  of  today's  teachers  are 
the  victims  of  poorly  designed  educa- 
tion programs  of  the  1970's,  and  per- 
haps even  before.  Others  never  intend- 
ed to  be  teachers  of  mathematics  or 
science,  and  therefore  never  received 
specific  training  in  these  areas.  Ameri- 
ca's school  systems  require  thousands 
of  new  mathematics  and  science  teach- 
ers who  do  not  seem  to  be  forthcom- 
ing. Thus,  there  is  also  a  need  to  en- 
hance the  education  of  new  mathe- 
matics and  science  teachers. 

This  legislation  will  cost  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money— some  $425  million 
in  1984.  Some  of  my  more  fiscally 
minded  colleagues  may  find  this  cost  a 
bit  steep.  I  empathsize  with  their 
budgetary  concerns,  but  still  I  urge 
them  to  vote  for  S.  1285. 

Of  course.  I  want  to  try  very  hard  to 
keep  the  budget  within  reasonable 
limits.  In  fact,  I  have  led  the  fight  for 
the  balanced  budget  tax  limitation 
constitutional  amendment.  But  still  I 
urge  Senators  to  vote  for  S.  1285.  I 
think  to  not  do  .so  would  be  pennywise 
and  pound  foolish.  I  believe  that  this 
expenditure  will  result  in  billions  and 
trillions  of  dollars  in  future  goods  for 
America.  The  S425  million  amounts  to 
only  826,500  per  .school  district.  The 
national  need  for  an  improvement  in 
mathematics  and  science  education  is 
real  and  substantial.  That  is  hardly  a 
significant  amount  of  money  for  each 
.school  district,  but  it  will  have  a  dra- 
matic impact  because  of  the  way  in 
which  we  have  written  this  bill. 

The  best  rea.son  to  support  S.  1285  is 
the  plain  fact  that  .something  should 
be  done  for  the  teachers  who  are 
struggling  to  give  our  children  a  good 
education.  Teachers  are  accorded  too 
little  respect  in  America.  Communities 
should  do  more  to  support  their  teach- 
ers, and  in  return,  communities  should 
expect  more  from  their  teachers. 
Seven  primary  and  secondary  .school 
teachers  from  the  D.C.  area  testified 
before  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  in  April.  Frankly,  I 
was  appalled  at  how  low  they  feel 
their  stock  is  with  the  American 
public.  We  simply  cannot  tolerate  this 
situation  if  we  want  to  have  good 
schools.  In  a  nation  of  this  size,  $425 
million  is  not  loo  much  money  to  initi- 
ate a  proce.ss  that  will  spur  State,  local 
and  business  efforts  to  assist  our 
teachers. 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
light  the  way.  S.  1285  does  just  this.  It 
is  well  crafted  and  well  focused  legisla- 
tion that  provides  assistance  and  direc- 
tion   without    interfering   with   State 
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and  local  control  of  schools  or  basic 
education  policy. 

In  addition  to  this  legislation,  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee is  planning  extensive  hearings  to 
consider  the  state  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  in  this  country.  Sen- 
ator Stafford  is  planning  sut)commit- 
tee  hearings  on  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education.  We  have  held  investigative 
hearings  on  selected  issues  that  influ- 
ence the  quality  of  our  schools. 

The  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education  has  reported  that 
•••  •  •  the  educational  foundations  of 
our  society  are  presently  being  eroded 
by  a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity  that 
threatens  our  very  future  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  people."  These  are  blunt 
words  but  they  ring  true.  Most  Ameri- 
cans sense  the  decline  of  American 
education  and  most  Americans  are 
perplexed  by  this  trend.  America 
spends  as  much  of  its  gross  national 
product  on  education  as  does  Japan 
and  considerably  more  than  does 
France  or  Germany.  College  attend- 
ance in  America  is  far  higher  than  in 
any  other  industrialized  nation.  The 
proportion  of  students  graduating 
from  high  school  was  only  42  percent- 
in  1940.  This  proportion  rose  to  75  per- 
cent in  the  1970's.  The  ratio  of  stu- 
dents to  teachers  declined  27  percent 
between  1959  and  1980.  Yet  with  all 
these  apparent  advantages,  American 
education  has  been  floundering. 

Inevitably,  there  are  people  who  see 
huge  Federal  expenditures  as  the  solu- 
tion to  any  national  crisis  and  the 
state  of  education  in  these  United 
States  is  definitely  being  described  in 
crisis  terms.  As  I  have  said,  there  are 
real  problems  with  American  educa- 
tion which  we  must  remedy.  Simply, 
we  must  do  a  better  job  of  educating 
our  youth.  None-the-less,  we  are  not 
facing  a  crisis,  but  rather  the  need  for 
substantial  adjustments  that  are  well 
within  the  power  of  most  communities 
to  effect. 

The  Federal  Government  can  and 
should  devote  some  money  to  start  the 
country  on  the  road  to  necessary  re- 
forms, but  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  afford  to  devote  and  should 
not  devote  billions  of  dollars  to  secur- 
ing a  more  comfortable  status  quo. 
The  educational  system  requires  great- 
er efficiency,  higher  standards  and 
tougher  mindedness.  Professor  Austin 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  has 
found  that  successful  schools,  whether 
they  be  in  wealthy  or  poor  communi- 
ties, are  usually  headed  by  strong  prin- 
cipals. The  Nation  as  a  whole  needs  a 
better  management  of  classroom  time. 
The  text  books  should  be  more  rigor- 
ous. The  courses  should  be  more  rigor- 
ous, and  there  should  be  more  home- 
work. Perhaps,  most  important  of  all. 
parents  and  communities  should  sup- 
port their  local  schools  and  become  ac- 


tively    involved     in    local     education 
policy. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  no  pana- 
cea. Education  happens  in  communi- 
ties and  nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
dedication  and  hard  work  within  these 
communities.  Still,  S.  1285  provides  a 
national  focus  on  a  nationwide  prob- 
lem and  a  catalyst  for  the  efforts  nec- 
essary to  give  our  teachers  the  requi- 
site education  and  support  to  do  the 
job.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vole  for 
this  legislation. 

As  a  brief  summary  of  this  bill,  title 
I  of  the  bill  authorizes,  as  I  recall,  $45 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $80 
million  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  by  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation,  including 
teacher  institutes,  materials  develop- 
ment, graduate  fellowships,  under- 
graduate fellowships,  and  discretion- 
ary projects. 

Title  II  is  primarily  a  formula  grant, 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  carries  an  authoriza- 
tion  of   $350   million   for   fiscal   year 

1984.  and  $400  million  for  fiscal  year 

1985.  Of  these  funds,  10  percent  will 
be  held  by  the  Secretary  for  discre- 
tionary projects  and  90  percent  allo- 
cated to  States  under  a  formula  basis. 
Of  the  funds  allocated,  70  percent  will 
be  passed  through  to  the  local  educa- 
tion agencies  for  them  to  use.  Funds 
for  this  title  will  be  used  primarily  for 
programs  of  teacher  trainingships  and 
retraining  and  in-service  training  for 
current  teachers. 

Title  III  provides  opportunity  for 
the  private  sector  educational  institu- 
tions to  form  partnerships  for  special 
projects  in  mathematics  and  science 
education.  This  title  authorizes  $30 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  $60 
million  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  these 
projects,  which  will  require  a  50  per- 
cent match.  Awards  under  this  title 
will  be  made  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Title  IV  authorizes  the  President  to 
make  awards  for  teaching  excellence 
to  elementary  and  secondary  class- 
room teachers. 

Finally.  I  might  mention  that  in  the 
funding  for  this  bill  we  provide  for 
$425  million  in  total  authorization  for 
1984  and  we  provide  $450  million  in 
total  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 

When  we  first  started  considering 
this  matter  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  very  concerned 
about  the  problems  we  have  in  math 
and  science  knowledge  in  this  country 
and  particularly  math  and  science 
teaching  and  education  in  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Those 
concerns  have  not  been  alleviated. 
Some  of  the  school  districts  have 
made  some  amazing  progress  and  have 
done  some  very  interesting  things.  I 
think  the  Commission  on  Excellence 
in  Education  has  had  a  dramatic 
impact.  I  want  to  particularly  praise 


some  of  the  Governors  of  this  country 
who  grabbed  the  ball  and  tried  to  up- 
grade education  as  best  they  could. 

But  wherever  I  go.  and  with  whom- 
ever I  chat  about  these  problems,  they 
raise  the  issue  of  the  dearth  of  math 
and  science  teachers  in  America.  They 
raise  the  fact  that  so  many  teachers 
who  have  never  had  training  in  math 
and  science  in  the  best  sense  of  those 
terms,  who  did  not  intend  to  go  into 
that  particular  aspect  of  education, 
are  now  teaching  our  kids. 

Naturally,  as  well-intentioned,  as 
good  as  some  of  these  teachers  are. 
trying  to  fill  in,  trying  to  solve  some  of 
these  problems,  trying  to  bridge  the 
gap,  it  is  not  adequate,  it  is  not  good. 
We  are  not  giving  our  young  people  of 
this  country  incentives  to  obtain  a 
mathematics  and  science  education 
nor  the  ability  to  obtain  it,  as  we 
should  in  many  areas  of  this  country.! 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  the  ex-l 
penditures  we  will  make  as  a  result  of 
this  particular  bill  will  result  in  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  of  benefit 
for  our  country,  and,  I  might  add.  will 
result  in  a  stronger  and  safer  America, 
a  more  highly  technologized  America, 
an  America  that  can  provide  more  jobs 
than  we  have  today. 

I  think  it  is  a  farsighted  bill,  a  bill 
with  a  great  deal  of  planning  for  the 
future.  It  is  a  bill  that  is  modest  when 
you  consider  the  total  needs  of  math 
and  science  study  in  our  society  today. 

We  think  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
Senate  floor  today.  We  hope  that  we 
can  pass  it  and  I  do  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  support  us  on  it.  We 
have  put  hours,  weeks,  months— frank- 
ly, years— now  into  trying  to  come  up 
with  a  bill  that  would  touch  the  hearts 
of  everybody  in  the  Senate  and  would 
resolve  these  problems  with  a  mini- 
mum of  expenditure,  yet  that  would 
still  allow  this  country  to  keep  the 
edge  it  has  always  had  during  the  frui- 
tion of  an  industrial  democracy  in  our 
particular  approach  to  education  and 
science  in  our  country's  history. 

Again,  I  particularly  thank  Senator 
Pell  and  Senator  Stafford  for  the 
work  they  have  done  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  well.  Of 
course.  I  respect  the  staffs  and  I.  for 
one.  am  happy  to  have  this  bill  before 
the  U.S.  Senate  today. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
very  much  the  chairman  of  our  full 
committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  for  his  fine  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Chair- 
man Hatch  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
Labor  and  Hunwin  Resources  Commit- 
tee for  their  excellent  work  and  strong 
bipartisan  efforts  in  reaching  agree- 
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ment  on  the  provisions  of  the  Educa- 
tion for  Economic  Security  Act.  My 
friend  and  colleague  (Mr.  Stafford)  is 
to  be  especially  commended  for  his 
leadership  throughout  consideration 
of  this  legislation.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  our  respective  staffs  for  their 
excellent  work  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  committee  process. 

Our  staffs  have  worked  exceedingly 
hard  in  pulling  together  the  various 
thoughts  and  concepts  that  are  incor- 
porated into  this  legislation  and  have 
helped  us  throughout  the  whole  com 
mittee  process. 

This  is  truly  a  bipartisan  measure. 
Mr.  President,  and  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  it  was  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  message  in  1983  that  Presi 
dent  Reagan  called  for  progress  to  be 
made  in  the  fields  of  math  and  sci- 
ence. He  first  alerted  us  to  this,  stat- 
ing that: 

We  seek  ...  a  quality  education  initial i\f 
to  encourage  a  sub.siantial  upKradin^  of 
math  and  science  instruction 

The  Education  for  Economic  Securi- 
ty Act  is  a  solid  bipartisan  bill  which 
includes  major  pieces  of  legislation 
prop)osed  by  Senator  Hatch.  Senator 
QUAYLE.  and  Senator  Tsongas.  I  am 
particularly  happy  that  fundamental 
provisions  of  legislation  which  Senator 
Stafford  and  I  introduced  last  session 
and  again  early  in  this  Congress  are 
represented  in  title  H  of  this  bill.  The 
legislative  ideas  of  Senators  Dodd, 
Kennedy.  Domenici.  Chiles.  Huddle- 
STON.  and  Inouye  have  also  been  in- 
cluded. We  have  before  us  a  bill  which 
has  t>een  formulated  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  this  esteemed  body.  In  drafting 
this  bill,  we  have  made  a  considerable 
effort  to  give  full  consideration  to  the 
views  of  our  colleagues  and  other  con- 
cerned parties.  We  have  also  worked 
hard  to  reach  a  strong  consensus 
amongst  ourselves  on  the  elements  of 
this  legislation.  In  reaching  that  con- 
sensus we  have  all  had  to  give  in  on 
many  points,  but  in  doing  so.  we  have 
gained  a  bill  which  we  on  the  commit 
tee  stand  squarely  behind. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider the  first  major  authorizing  piece 
of  education  legislation  in  the  wake  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education.  That 
report  cites  in  no  uncertain  terms  the 
great  urgency  of  the  need  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  our 
schools.  In  no  other  subject  matter  is 
that  need  more  apparent  than  in  the 
area  of  mathematics  and  science  edu- 
cation. 

Long  before  publication  of  the  Com- 
missions  report,  we  on  the  committee 
have  been  acutely  aware  of  the  great 
pjeril  our  Nation  faces  due  to  its  lack  of 
commitment  to  excellence  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  computer  learning. 
and  foreign  language  instruction.  Tes- 
timony heard  by  the  Education  Sub- 
committee provided  a  dismal  portrait 
of  the  present  condition  of  education 


in  these  subject  matters.  The  SAT  and 
achievement  scores  of  our  high  school 
students  in  mathematics  and  science 
are  on  the  decline  and  educational 
achievement  in  these  areas  does  not 
compare  well  with  other  industrialized 
nations.  Should  current  trends  contin- 
ue, the  level  of  scientific  development 
and  innovation  of  other  nations  will 
far  outstrip  that  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  truly  a  nation  at  risk."  as  we 
are  In  danger  of  losing  our  position  in 
the  international  marketplace. 

The  Education  for  Economic  Securi- 
ty Act.  which  was  al.so  the  title  of  my 
original  bill,  is  a  most  fitting  title  for 
this  legislation.  By  promoting  excel- 
lence in  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  science  education  — an  education 
that  far  surpasses  that  of  oth«>r  indus- 
trialized nations— it  seeks  to  maintain 
our  economic  security  and  superiority. 
As  Benjamin  Disraeli  once  .said,  upon 
the  education  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  fate  of  the  country  de- 
pends." As  we  enter  the  age  of  high 
technology,  the  fate  of  this  country 
will  indeed  depend  on  the  commitment 
that  we  are  now  willing  to  devote  to 
providing  quality  instruction  in  math- 
ematics and  .science. 

In  an  age  where  rapid  technological 
ad\ancement  is  upon  us.  it  is  very  dis- 
concerting to  realize  that  only  one- 
third  of  our  Nation's  schools  require 
more  than  1  year  of  mathematics. 
Even  more  frightening  is  the  recogni- 
tion that  we  are  falling  behind  other 
industrialized  countries  in  this  regard. 
For  example,  all  high  school  students 
in  Russia  are  required  to  lake  mathe 
mattes  through  grade  12.  Five  million 
Ru.s-sian  students  take  calculus  in  high 
school,  compared  to  only  500.000  in 
the  United  States.  Time  spent  study- 
ing mathematics  and  science  by  stu- 
dents in  other  industrialized  nations- 
including  China  and  Japan  — is  three 
times  that  of  time  spent  by  students  in 
the  United  Stales. 

Clearly,  however,  the  most  signifi- 
cant obstacle  in  o\ercoming  the  de- 
cline of  quality  in  mathematics  and 
.science  instruction  is  that  of  critical 
teacher  shortages  and  low  teacher  cer- 
tification standards.  In  1981,  out  of  45 
States  reporting,  43  cited  shortages  of 
math  teachers,  and  this  shortage  was 
defined  as  critical  in  16  Slates.  An 
alarming  50  percent  of  teachers  newly 
assigned  to  mathematics  and  science 
classes  last  year  lacked  the  appropri- 
ate credentials.  And  this  problem  is 
getting  worse.  There  are  increasingly 
numerous  •  reports  of  schools  using 
people  to  teach  geometry  and  second- 
year  algebra  who  have  not  completed 
a  university  mathematics  course 
beyond  algebra.  Furthermore.  79  per- 
cent of  teachers  have  not  completed  at 
least  a  10-hour  course  or  workshop  in 
their  field  in  more  than  10  years:  40 
percent  have  not  attended  a  course  or 
workshop  since  they  began  teaching— 
an  average  of  16  years. 


The  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education  rec- 
ommended, among  other  things,  that 
all  high  schools  require  3  years  of 
mathematics  and  3  years  of  science  in 
order  to  graduate.  Should  our  schools 
follow  this  laudable  advice,  the  teach- 
er shortages  in  these  areas  would  Yye 
far  more  acute.  It  is  estimated  that  as 
little  as  a  one-course  increase  in  grad- 
uation requirements  in  mathematics 
would  create  a  demand  for  an  addi- 
tional 34.000  teachers.  Quite  simply, 
we  are  facing  a  crisis  in  the  first  order 
in  the  supply  and  quality  of  mathe- 
matics and  science  teachers.  This  crisis 
is  widespread,  it  is  of  primacy,  and  it 
calls  for  immediate  action.  If  our  chil- 
dren are  to  be  groomed  for  the  emer- 
gence of  an  economy  based  on  high 
technology,  then  we  must  pay  heed  to 
the  necessity  of  continually  updating 
the  instructional  capabilities  of  our 
teaching  force.  In  short,  we  must 
insure  that  our  teachers  have  immedi- 
ate and  direct  access  to  the  most 
recent  developments  in  their  fields. 

My  colleagues  and  I  share  agree- 
ment that  the  bulk  of  funds  allocated 
under  the  Education  for  Economic  Se- 
curity Act  should  be  directed  toward 
this  tantamount  need.  Title  II  of  this 
bill  provides  $350  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $400  million  in  fiscal  year 
1985,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  pri- 
ority for  u.se  of  these  funds  should  be 
in  the  areas  of  teacher  training,  re- 
taining and  inservice  training.  Under 
title  II.  roughly  70  percent  of  the 
money  goes  directly  to  local  education 
agencies  for  elementary  and  .secondary 
programs  involving  teacher  training. 
Only  after  an  LEA  can  demonstrate 
that  it  has  met  its  mathematics  and 
.science  teacher  training  needs  can  it 
then  allocate  funds  for  other  instruc- 
tional purposes  such  as  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction  and  the  purchase  of 
computer  equipment  and  instructional 
materials.  Approximately  30  percent 
of  the  money  under  title  II  is  slated 
for  higher  education  programs.  Again, 
the  majority  of  this  money  has  been 
slated  for  programs  for  teacher  train- 
ing, retraining,  and  inservice  upgrad- 
ing of  skills. 

I  am  pleased  that  in  title  II  we  have 
also  made  cooperative  programs 
among  higher  education  institutions, 
libraries,  museums,  business,  and  non- 
profit organizations  eligible  for  funds. 
Clearly,  these  institutions  have  excel- 
lent programs  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence and  will  greatly  enrich  the  in- 
struction offered  in  our  schools. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  allocates  $45  mil- 
lion in  fi.scal  year  1984  and  $80  million 
in  fi.scal  year  1985  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Programs  under  this 
title  include  teacher  institutes,  which 
were  highly  successful  in  the  past,  ma- 
terials and  curriculum  development, 
congressional  merit  scholarships,  and 
graduate   fellowships.   Title   III,   with 
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$30  million  in  fiscal  1984  and  $60  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1985.  forges  a  new 
link  among  business,  LEA's,  and 
higher  education  institutions.  Under 
this  title,  the  NSP  directorate  will 
award  competitive  grants  to  coopera- 
tive projects  between  business,  LEA's, 
and  higher  education  institutions 
which  will  improve  mathematics  and 
science  education.  Business  must  pro- 
vide 30  percent  of  the  cost,  the  LEA  20 
percent,  and  the  Federal  Government 
will  then  match  this  with  the  remain- 
ing 50  percent.  Title  IV  authorizes  the 
President  to  make  awards  to  teachers 
who  have  achieved  a  level  of  excel- 
lence which  distinguishes  them  from 
their  peers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extremely  proud 
of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
While  funds  are  directed  toward  the 
top  priority  of  teacher  training,  there 
is  also  provision  for  exemplary  pro- 
grams, experimental  and  innovative 
projects,  and  a  set-aside  for  programs 
for  special  populations.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  throughout  the 
three  titles  of  this  legislation,  the 
needs  of  the  traditionally  underserved 
and  underrepresented  populations 
such  as  women  and  minorities  will  be 
given  special  consideration. 

We  on  the  committee  view  the  Edu- 
cation for  Economic  Security  Act  as  an 
emergency  measure  to  address  the  im- 
mediate need  at  hand.  We  are  hopeful 
that  it  will  enable  us  to  make  signifi- 
cant inroads  in  upgrading  the  quality 
of  instruction  in  science,  mathematics, 
computer  learning,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. It  can  also  lay  the  groundwork 
to  insure  that  we  do  not  again  fall 
behind  in  these  critical  areas. 

The  act  mandates,  for  instance,  that 
State  and  local  education  agencies 
conduct  comprehensive  assessments  of 
the  mathematics  and  science  educa- 
tion needs  in  their  areas,  and  that 
these  agencies  outline  5-year  projec- 
tions for  meeting  these  needs.  We  are 
hopeful  that  this  concrete,  individual- 
ized data  will  offer  us  a  clear  picture 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that 
faces  us  in  terms  not  only  of  this  legis- 
lation but  also  of  possible  Federal  ini- 
tiatives in  the  years  ahead. 

What  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower said  20  years  ago  rings  just  as 
true  today: 

We  sliould.  among  other  things,  have  .  .  . 
incentives  for  high  aptitude  students  to 
pursue  scientific  or  professional  studies:  a 
program  to  stimulate  good-quality  teaching 
of  mathematics  and  science;  provisions  of 
more  laboratory  facilities:  and  measures  .  .  . 
to  increase  the  output  of  qualified  teachers. 

This  is  our  goal,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  enact  this  legislation  swiftly 
so  that  we  may  begin  moving  toward 
its  realization. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  addressed  t)ie 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  critically  needed  legislation. 

S.  1285  is  an  original  bill  reported  by 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee, and  it  incorporates  the  best 
features  of  math  and  science  educa- 
tion legislation  introduced  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  98th  Congress,  legisla- 
tion which  our  Education  Subcommit- 
tee considered  exhaustively  during  the 
spring  of  last  year.  The  bill  is  a  prod- 
uct of  careful  deliberation  and  com- 
promise. Some  Members  of  this  body 
have  suggested  more  elaborate  and 
costly  approaches  to  solving  the  many 
problems  of  mathematics  and  science 
education  facing  our  Nation  today. 
Others,  particularly  representatives  of 
the  administration,  have  advocated 
that  the  Federal  Government  play  a 
minimal  role,  with  minimal  funding,  in 
meeting  this  long-term  crisis.  I  believe 
that  S.  1285  has  been  painstakingly 
crafted  to  meet  the  clear  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  help  improve  our  educa- 
tional system,  to  help  our  States, 
school  districts,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties improve  the  kinds  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
foreign  languages  that  our  citizens 
must  have  to  face  the  economic  and 
technological  challenges  of  this  and 
future  decades. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  2-year  author- 
izing bill,  S.  1285  will  lay  the  ground- 
work for  planning  for  what  our  Nation 
will  need  to  address  these  problems  in 
the  future.  It  also  puts  the  Federal 
role  in  the  discrete  disciplines  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage education  in  the  context  of  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  education  general- 
ly by  limiting  authorizations  so  that 
funding  for  such  disciplines  will  not 
subsume  existing  programs  which 
meet  the  principal  Federal  responsibil- 
ity of  insuring  equal  opportunity  in 
education. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  focus  of 
S.  1285  is  on  addressing  the  problems 
of  teacher  shortages  and  teacher  qual- 
ity in  mathematics  and  science  educa- 
tion. These  are  the  issues  which  have 
most  concerned  the  Education  Sub- 
committee during  its  deliberations  on 
S.  530,  the  original  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act,  introduced  by  our 
ranking  member.  Senator  Pell,  and 
myself. 

A  slightly  modified  version  of  S,  530 
forms  title  II  of  S.  1258,  and  the  heart 
of  this  bill  before  us.  Title  II  provides 
$350  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$400  million  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  a 
program  of  State  formula  grants  and 
discretionary  grants  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  The  formula 
provided  for  in  title  II  will  allow 
States  to  receive  funds  for  mathemat- 
ics and  science  education  on  an  equita- 
ble basis  and  will  afford  poorer  school 
districts  an  opportunity  to  receive 
funds  according  to  their  need  by  fac- 


toring in  a  district's  relative  standing 
with  respect  to  the  chapter  I  formula 
when  determining  the  intrastate  dis- 
tribution of  funds. 

School  districts  are  to  use  their  al- 
loted  funds  to  provide  programs  for  in- 
service  training  of  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel  in  the  fields  of  math- 
ematics and  science.  This  type  of  sup- 
port should  help  to  address  the  critical 
problems  of  teacher  shortages  in  the 
math  and  science  area  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  level.  Complement- 
ing this  LEA  inservice  training  and  re- 
training program  is  a  program  of  as-  ? 
sistance  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  establish  traineeships  for  un- 
dergraduate students  who  intend  to  go 
on  to  teaching  careers  in  mathematics 
and  science  at  the  secondary  levels,  to 
be  operated  through  the  State  agency 
for  higher  education. 

Mr.  President,  S,  1258  is  not  a  pana- 
cea for  the  problems  facing  American 
education  generally,  or  mathematics, 
science,  and  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion specifically.  The  recent  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education  and  other  recent 
studies  of  the  condition  of  American 
education  have  raised  America's  con-- 
sciousness  about  the  importance  of 
education  as  a  foundation  of  our  socie- 
ty. Myriad  problems  have  come  under 
our  close  scrutiny;  many  solutions 
have  been  proposed.  S.  1258  is  a  par- 
tial solution  to  the  particular  problem 
of  teacher  shortages  and  lagging  inter- 
est in  mathematics  and  science  in- 
struction. But  what  we  really  need  to 
do  is  to  build  upon  the  attention  gen- 
erated by  the  report  of  the  National 
Commission  to  recognize  the  vital  im- 
portance of  education  to  our  economy, 
to  our  national  security,  and  to  the 
ability  of  our  Nation  to  maintain  the 
strength  and  integrity  of  our  society. 

To  enhance  the  status  of  education, 
we  must  enhance  the  status  of  its  prin- 
cipal practitioners,  our  teachers.  The 
programs  of  inservice  training  and  re- 
training of  teachers,  teacher  insti- 
tutes, merit  scholarships,  excellence 
awards,  like  those  provided  in  S.  1258, 
are  all  important  steps  in  the  right  di- 
rection. But  until  we  as  a  nation  recog- 
nize that  our  future  depends  on  the 
quality  of  our  educational  system,  and 
that  the  quality  of  that  system  de- 
pends on  the  quality  of  teaching,  these 
programs  will  be  no  more  than  stop- 
gap measures.  Our  teachers  need  to  be 
recognized,  and  compensated,  for  their 
worth  to  our  society.  Despite  our 
greatest  legislative  efforts,  only  when 
this  happens  will  we  be  able  to  stop 
the  hemorrhage  of  our  most  talented 
mathematics  and  science  students  into 
professions  more  lucrative  than  teach- 
ing, 

Mr.  President,  our  bill,  S.  1285.  is  an 
important  first  step  on  the  right 
road— the  road  toward  improving  the 
status  of  education  as  a  critical  nation- 
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al  priority.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill,  and  all  other 
thoughtful  legislation,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  lead  us  down  that  road. 

Mr.  QUAYLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  for 
working  out  a  time  to  bring  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  We  ha\e  been  working  on 
this  for  quite  some  time,  and  I  am  de 
lighted  to  see  it  before  us  today.  I  also 
pay  my  respects  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Education  Committee  without 
whose  long  and  tedious  work  in  this 
effort  we  would  not  be  here  today.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bill:  it  is  a  sound  bill. 
My  respects  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  his  involvement  this  year 
and  in  the  past. 

I  think  S.  1285,  titles  I  and  II.  have 
pretty  well  been  gone  over,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  highlight  these  or  to  un- 
derscore their  importance,  but  I  do 
want  to  dwell  a  moment,  if  I  may.  on 
title  III.  which  is  a  new  concept  that 
we  have  introduced  into  this  bill.  It  es- 
tablishes the  partnerships  in  educa- 
tion program  and  is  a  new  and  a  key 
component  of  this  bill.  Over  2  years. 
$90  million  will  be  authorized  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  make 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  local  education  agencies 
which  have  formed  partnerships  with 
the  private  sector.  The  purpose  of  this 
title  is  to  make  education  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  private  sector 
in  order  to  ultimately  help  improve 
our  Nations  competitive  position  and 
to  use  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector  to  provide  up-to-date  science  or 
math  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  long 
and  hard,  as  have  others,  about  the 
importance  of  developing  this  partner 
ship.  We  developed  this  partnership  in 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  and 
the  spirit  of  that  is  being  carried  over 
in  the  math-science  bill  today.  If  we 
are  really  going  to  increase  our  pro- 
ductivity and  to  see  our  competitive 
edge  retained  and  enhanced,  we  have 
to  get  more  involvement  from  the  pri- 
vate sector.  This  is  one  way  we  can  get 
more  involvement  from  the  private 
sector.  The  private  sector  is  where  80 
percent  of  the  jobs  are  going  to  come 
from  in  the  future  and  80  percent  of 
those  jobs  are  going  to  come  from 
small  businesses.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  we  get  them  more  in 
volved  in  our  training  and  educational 
programs.  They  have  a  lot  to  offer. 

Just  this  last  Monday.  I  was  in  Indi- 
anapolis talking  to  a  junior  achieve- 
ment program  where  they  have  300  to 
400  businessmen  and  women  in  the 
city  of  Indianapolis  who  volunteer  an 
hour  or  2  hours  of  their  time  every 
week  to  go  into  the  classrooms  to  sit 
down  and  work  with  the  kids,  helping 
to  Instruct  and  counsel  them,  in  their 


educational  skills,  and  to  more  aptly 
prepare  them  for  the  jobs  in  the 
future.  They  also  have  a  program 
called  applied  economics,  which  is  a 
program  where  they  go  into  the  class- 
room not  only  with  computers  but  talk 
about  the  free  enterprise  system,  talk 
about  business,  talk  about  profit  and 
loss  accounts,  talk  about  what  the  re- 
quirements are  going  to  be  in  this 
competitive  era  that  we  are  in.  talk 
about  the  high  technology  and  the  in- 
formation era  that  we  are  embarking 
upon.  By  them  going  into  the  class- 
rooms, we  have  this  infusion  of  public 
and  private  participation,  a  partner- 
ship that  I  think  is  so  imperative  and 
will  certainly  go  a  long  way  toward 
getting  a  more  cordial  understanding 
and  a  better  working  relationship, 
which  should  increase  the  opportuni- 
ties for  jobs  of  not  only  our  young 
people  but  some  of  the  displaced 
adults  as  well.  This  program  in  title  3 
carries  on  with  that  spirit. 

The  program  is  a  matching  one.  with 
the  Government  supplying  50  percent 
of  the  funds,  business  supplying  30 
percent  of  the  funds,  and  the  remain- 
ing 20  percent  coming  from  the  State, 
institution  of  higher  education  or  local 
education  agency.  The  Institution  of 
higher  education  would  make  applica- 
tion to  the  NSF.  rather  than  the 
State,  a  change  we  made  to  encourage 
more  even  distribution  of  funds 
throughout  schools  and  the  Nation. 

A  separate  program  allows  local  edu- 
cation agencies  to  apply  to  the  NSF 
for  a  partnership  grant.  This  encour- 
agement to  schools  and  business  to 
work  together  is.  in  my  mind,  one  of 
the  key  provisions  of  S.  1285.  I  think 
we  must  .see  to  it  that  the  education 
we  are  providing  our  children  is  one 
that  will  help  them  In  the  real  world: 
and  by  combining  the  expertise  of  the 
private  sector  with  more  traditional 
educational  offerings,  we  will  be  giving 
our  children  the  instruction  they  will 
need  to  face  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  estab- 
lish programs  designed  to  improve  the 
math  and  .science  teaching  of  our  chil- 
dren, from  elementary  school  through 
college,  and  al.so  provide  funds  to  help 
train  and  retrain  teachers  of  math  and 
science.  The  bill  also  would  create  a 
program  to  encourage  partnerships  in 
education  between  the  private  sector 
and  education  to  improve  the  teaching 
of  math  and  science. 

S.  1285  was  approved  by  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resource  Committee  on 
May  11.  1983.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  has  finally  been  able  to  sched- 
ule action  on  this  bill,  which  is  vital  to 
the  education  of  our  students  and  the 
future  competitiveness  of  our  country. 
The  bill  would  provide  $425  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $540  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985  to  conduct  a  number 
of  different  activities  designed  to  im- 
prove our  Nations  current  position  in 
science  and   math  education.  Title   I 


provides  funds  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF)  to  conduct  pro- 
grams in  summer  teacher  institutes, 
materials  development,  excellence  in 
teaching  awards,  congressional  merit 
scholarships,  and  faculty  exchanges. 
Title  II  would  provide  $750  million 
over  2  years  to  the  Department  of 
Education  to  make  formula  grants  to 
State  and  local  education  agencies  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  for 
teacher  traineeships,  inservice  training 
and  retraining  of  teachers,  purchase  of 
computer  hardware  and  software,  ma- 
terials development,  and  for  the  teach- 
ing of  foreign  languages  necessary  to 
our  Nation's  national  security. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S. 
1285,  the  math  and  science  bill,  and  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  send  the  bill, 
after  a  conference  with  the  House,  to 
the  President  for  his  signature  this 
summer. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  thank  the 
chairman  for  working  out  the  time  to 
get  this  bill  before  the  Senate.  It  is  an 
important  bill.  It  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  revitalizing  and  improving  the 
science  and  partnership  aspects  of  title 
III.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  accom- 
modation, we  would  still  be  hung  up 
on  this  matter.  This  piece  of  legisla- 
tion deserves  passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  dear  friend  and  colleague  for  the 
work  he  has  done  on  this  bill.  I  think 
that  without  him  and  without  Sena- 
tors Stafford  and  Pell,  we  would  not 
have  the  bill  on  the  floor  today.  This 
bill  is  much  improved  because  of  the 
energetic  work  and  effort  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  has  put 
into  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  get 
Senators  to  bring  their  amendments  to 
the  floor  at  this  time,  so  that  we  can 
move  this  bill  expeditiously,  because  I 
think  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  It  is  .something  that  is  long 
overdue  and  is  something  that  con- 
servatives and  liberals.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  can  do  together,  in  a  bi- 
partisan sense,  and  feel  good  about 
afterward. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
just  like  to  express  my  admiration  and 
appreciation  to  the  chairman,  ranking 
member  and  other  members  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  for  the  long, 
hard  work  they  have  done  on  S.  1285, 
the  Education  for  Economic  Security 
Act. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee faced  a  task  none  of  us  envied  on 
this  math,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage legislation:  Just  about  every 
education  group  had  a  version  of  the 
bill  they  endorsed,  and  sometimes  it 
seemed  like  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  was  going  to  have  their  own 
bill.  Well,  the  authorizing  committee 
saw  to  it  that  we  all  got  to  testify  on 
our    proposals.    And    the    committee 
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worked  with  us  to  try  to  address  our 
concerns  as  best  they  could  in  this  bill. 
Like  any  compromise  measure,  it 
does  not  satisfy  everyone,  maybe  It 
does  not  satisfy  anyone  completely. 
But  they  took  on  the  task  of  working 
with  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  putting 
together  a  2-year  program  of  Federal 
support  to  improve  math,  science,  and 
foreign  language  education— the  areas 
that  have  been  identified  by  all  the  re- 
ports and  studies  last  year  as  the  most 
critical  need  areas  in  American  educa- 
tion. To  say  they  have  done  a  pretty 
darn  good  job  under  the  circumstances 
does  not  give  enough  credit  for  what 
they  have  accomplished  in  the  absence 
of  a  clear,  national  policy  consensus  on 
exactly  what  the  Federal  role  ought  to 
be  in  something  like  this,  and  exactly 
how  it  should  be  done. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  that 
the  committee  saw  fit  to  include  provi- 
sions from  my  bill,  S.  949  for  State  as- 
sessment and  planning.  I  think  it  is 
critical  in  a  new  area  of  Federal  in- 
volvement like  this,  particularly  in 
subjects  that  are  being  taught  every 
day  in  the  schools  and  we  are  just 
trying  to  enhance  quality  and  access. 
To  get  the  bang  for  the  buck,  to  make 
the  initial  investment  go  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  essential  that  the  States 
take  a  look  at  where  they  are  versus 
where  they  want  to  be  and  plan  how 
to  get  there. 

Now  my  approach  was  a  little  more 
revolutionary  than  that— ideally,  I 
wanted  to  see  us  come  up  with  a  way 
to  do  away  with  set-asides,  do  away 
with  in-State  formulas  and  the  other 
arbitrary  mechanisms  we  use  to  insure 
Federal  dollars  get  targeted  to  the 
need.  I  have  wanted  to  see  us  design  a 
program  where  the  different  types  of 
institutions  and  providers,  the  differ- 
ent groups  being  served  and  under- 
served,  are  so  involved  in  the  assess- 
ment and  planning  process  that  the 
outcome  is  a  logical  distribution  to 
those  national  priorities— like  teacher 
supply,  curriculum,  access— that  are 
most  pressing  in  the  States  and  local 
areas,  through  the  educational  institu- 
tions best  equipped  to  address  the 
problems. 

I  think  the  assessment  and  planning 
mechanisms  in  S.  1285  are  a  good  first 
step  In  that  direction.  I  think  since 
there  was  not  a  consensus  for  a  5-year 
comprehensive  bill,  that  we  are  better 
off  with  a  2-year  bill,  focused  on 
teacher  supply,  training,  curriculum, 
and  access  that  we  could  get  off  the 
ground  quickly  in  the  next  school 
year.  1  am  hopeful  that  as  we  evaluate 
the  impact  of  this  program,  and  where 
we  are  in  excellence  efforts  at  the  na- 
tional State,  and  local  level,  that  we 
will  be  ready  when  it  is  time  to  reau- 
thoriae  the  program  to  launch  a  pro- 
gram that  will  be  truly  comprehensive, 
and  strike  that  balance  between  the 
flexibility  and  accountability  the 
States  and  locals  need,  and  the  target- 
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ing  that   is  the   appropriate 
role  in  education. 

I  am  conunitted  to  getting  some 
funding  for  this  start-up  program  and 
to  see  the  Federal  Government  assist 
States  and  locals  in  the  job  they  are 
tackling  in  math,  science,  and  foreign 
language  education. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:  ) 
•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  in  strong  support  of  S.  1285,  the 
proposed  Education  for  Economic  Se- 
curity Act. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  serious 
problems  have  been  identified  in  the 
state  of  education  in  America.  A 
report  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education,  "A  Nation  at 
Risk,  the  Imperative  for  Educational 
Reform,"  described  shocking  deficien- 
cies in  mathematics  and  science  in- 
struction, and  in  course  standards  and 
requirements.  Today  there  are  severe 
shortages  of  teachers  qualified  to 
teach  mathematics,  science,  computer 
instruction  and  foreign  languages. 
There  are  fewer  students  taking  these 
courses.  There  are  fewer  skilled  tech- 
nicians and  well-trained  scientific  per- 
sonnel available  than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  educa- 
tion must  be  a  limited  one.  However,  it 
is  appropriate  that  there  be  a  Federal 
role  in  addressing  crises  of  national 
importance  and  scope.  The  deteriora- 
tion of  education  in  America  is  such  a 
crisis— one  that  affects  our  ability  to 
defend  ourselves,  to  compete  effective- 
ly in  the  world's  economy  and  to  pros- 
per as  citizens  in  an  increasingly  tech- 
nological society. 

The  legislation  before  us  today 
would  authorize  programs  to  promote 
public  awareness  of  our  education 
problems,  to  facilitate  communication 
between  scientists  and  educators,  and 
to  provide  incentives  for  cooperation 
and  joint  projects  between  educational 
institutions  and  the  private  sector. 
Most  importantly,  this  legislation 
would  assist  State  and  local  education 
agencies  in  providing  teacher  training, 
retraining  and  in-service  training  in 
mathematics  and  science. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  crucial 
that  Congress  take  action  to  address 
these  problems.  I  support  S.  1285  and 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues.* 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1285.  the  Educa- 
tion for  Economic  Security  Act.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill  because  it  is  a 
vital  piece  of  legislation  that  addresses 
a  serious  and  significant  problem  in 
our  American  schools. 

S.  1285,  I  am  pleased  to  note,  incor- 
porates several  elements  of  S.  248,  the 
National  Mathematics  and  Science  Ex- 
cellence in  Education  Act  of  1983 
which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  in 
1983. 


I  believe  that  the  merit  scholarship 
program  for  future  math  and  science 
teachers,  the  award  program  for 
teaching  excellence,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Education's  set^aside  for  children  in 
Indian  schools  will  all  contribute 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  math 
and  science  education  for  all  American 
students. 

There  are  some  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  bill  before  us  today 
and  the  one  I  introduced  9  months 
ago.  The  block  grant  which  I  proposed 
has  been  replaced  by  several  categori- 
cal programs  and  the  cost  of  the  legis- 
lation has  doubled.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcom-'" 
mittee.  Senator  Stafford,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, Senator  Hatch,  for  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  accommodated  my 
interests. 

Clearly  there  is  a  grave  need  for  leg- 
islation in  this  area.  Innumerable 
sources  have  documented  that  a  severe 
shortage  of  science  and  math  teachers 
exists. 

In  1980,  43  States  reported  a  short- 
age of  math  teachers,  42  reported  a 
shortage  of  physics  teachers,  and  38 
reported  a  shortage  of  chemistry 
teachers. 

Further,  over  the  past  decade,  there 
has  been  a  79-pecent  decline  in  the 
number  of  individuals  preparing  to 
teach  mathematics,  and  a  64-percent 
decline  in  the  number  of  individuals 
preparing  to  teach  science. 

This  shortage  means  that  fewer 
math  and  science  classes  are  available 
to  students.  Consequently,  math  and 
science  achievement  has  declined 
steadily.  Consider  the  facts: 

Only  one-third  of  the  21.000  U.S. 
high  schools  teach  calculus  and  fewer 
than  one-third  offer  physics  courses 
taught  by  qualified  physics  teachers. 

At  public  4-year  colleges,  25  percent 
of  the  mathematics  courses  are  reme- 
dial and  at  community  colleges.  74  per- 
cent. Between  1975  and  1980.  remedial 
mathematics  enrollments  at  colleges 
and  universities  increased  ten  times 
faster  than  enrollment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  students 
have  become  duller  or  less  capable  of 
learning.  The  problem  is  that  we  need 
more  teachers  and  better  qualified 
teachers.  We  must  do  something^to  re- 
verse this  trend.  | 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  ''asked 
how  I.  as  Budget  Committee  chair- 
man, can  support  the  creation  of  a 
new  Federal  program.  I  would  like  to 
answer  that  question  now. 

Our  Nation  is  in  an  economic  recov- 
ery. It  is  crucial  that  we  lay  the;  build- 
ing blocks  to  insure  that  this  recovery 
endures.  The  United  States  must 
maintain  its  preeminence  in  the  devel- 
opment of  high  technology  industry 
and    its    leadership    in    scientific    re- 
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search.  This  type  of  legislation  will 
help  sustain  a  long-term  recovery  in  at 
least  two  ways. 

First,  better  basic  education  and 
training  will  improve  the  quality  of 
the  labor  force  and  our  Nation  s  pro- 
ductivity. This  will  help  to  keep  prices 
stable  and  improve  the  standard  of 
living  in  this  country. 

Second,  higher  productivity  and  the 
resulting  improvement  in  Americas 
competitiveness  in  the  world  market- 
place will  also  help  improve  our  over- 
all budget  situation  and  put  Americans 
back  to  work. 

No  Senator  has  worried  more  about 
the  effect  that  large  deficits  will  have 
on  our  economic  recovery.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  we 
plan  for  a  long-term  economic  recov- 
ery, not  a  l-to-2-year  cycle  of  prosperi 
ty.  We  need  to  find  ways  to  use  our 
limited  revenues  to  improve  the 
growth  of  the  Nations  economy.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  a  generation  of 
scientists  and  experts.  We  must  make 
an  investment  in  science  and  math  ca 
pabilities  to  insure  that  America  can 
compete  and  that  our  future  will  be 
prosperous. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
this  Senator  is  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  this  legislation  and  hopes 
that  his  colleagues  will  join  him  in 
voting  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  KASTEN,  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1285.  the  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act.  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Initiatives  to  Strengthen 
Schools.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
giving  a  sorely  needed  boost  to  math 
and  science  education  in  our  Nation. 

There  is  little  argument  that  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  been  suf- 
fering in  recent  years.  As  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion pointed  out  in  A  Nation  At 
Risk;" 

The  educational  foundation.s  of  our  .socie- 
ty are  presently  beinn  eroded  by  a  ri.sint! 
tide  of  mediocrity  that  threatens  our  very 
future  as  a  nation  and  a  people 

The  most  visible  educational  short- 
comings are  math  and  science  pro- 
grams, which  have  failed  to  provide 
future  workers  with  the  necessary 
skills  to  compete  in  a  highly  technical 
society.  The  decline  of  these  programs 
has  jeopardized  our  Nations  ability  to 
compete  in  the  world  market,  and  has 
challenged  our  once-dominant  interna- 
tional standing. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  largely  ig- 
nored our  educational  system,  foster- 
ing mediocrity  in  scientific  and  tech- 
nological innovation  and  allowing 
other  nations  to  surpass  our  achieve- 
ments. Our  education  system,  particu- 
larly the  math  and  science  curriculum, 
fails  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our  rap- 
idly changing  society  and  poses  a  real 
threat  to  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
We  must  act  now  to  avert  any  further 
erosion. 


Numerous  bills  have  been  offered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  to  address  deficiencies  in  edu- 
cation, and  we  all  have  our  own  ideas 
about  the  best  way  to  achieve  excel- 
lence in  this  area.  Certainly  this  bill 
would  not  remedy  all  of  the  problems; 
true  reform  will  take  time  and  a  seri- 
ous commitment  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels.  But  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  sit  idly  by  — we  must  act  now 
to  address  the  most  critical  problems 
plaguing  the  system. 

S.  1285  provides  additional  education 
funding  to  support  teacher  institutes 
for  math  and  science  training  and  re- 
training, course  development,  math 
and  .science  teacher  awards  and  merit 
.scholars.  This  legislation  is  an  impor 
tant  first  step. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  strong  math 
and  .science  programs  are  critical  to 
the  security  of  our  Nation,  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  to 
turn  the  tide  of  mediocrity  in  educa- 
tion by  supporting  pa.ssage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  great  appre- 
ciation to  Senators  Pell,  Stafford, 
QuAYLE.  and  Hatch  for  their  efforts  in 
bringing  this  bill  before  the  Senate.  I 
would  particularly  like  to  thank  them 
for  including  title  III.  which  incorpo- 
rates S.  631.  the  High  Technology 
Morrill  Act,  which  I  introduced  last 
March  with  Senators  Stennis.  Hart, 
Pell.  Randolph,  and  Baucus.  That  bill 
and  now  title  III,  called  Partnerships 
in  Education  for  Mathematics,  Science 
and  Engineering,  are  designed  to  mobi- 
lize educational  resources  and  industry 
partnerships  to  strengthen  our  eco- 
nomic position  in  a  new  technological 
era. 

This  new  era  is  characterized  by  rap- 
idly changing  technology  and  sharp 
international  competition.  The  com- 
petitiveness of  both  our  high  technolo- 
gy and  mature  industries  depends  on 
U.S.  scientific  and  technological  lead- 
ership—that is.  on  increasing  rates  of 
technological  innovation  and  produc- 
tivity. In  turn,  these  goals  depend,  to 
an  unprecedented  degree,  on  the  avail- 
ability of  scientists,  engineers,  techni- 
cians, and  managers  with  the  right 
technological  skills.  Without  these 
human  resources,  we  cannot  remain 
competitive. 

Assessment  after  assessment  shows 
that  we  are  failing  to  develop  the 
human  resources  needed  for  economic 
growth.  Our  technological  education  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
our  international  competitors.  We  are 
failing  to  provide  basic  science  and 
math  skills  to  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  students.  We  are  pro- 
ducing tQO  few  engineers,  in  some 
fields,  and  too  many  of  our  engineer- 
ing graduates  lack  first-rate  training. 
We  are  failing  to  keep  our  work  force 
current  with  technological  advances, 
thus  wasting  the  talents  of  our  most 


experienced  engineers,  technicians  and 
managers. 

While  applications  for  engineering 
programs  are  up,  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  hobbled  by  severe  faculty 
shortages  and  obsolete  equipment  and 
curricula.  There  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  graduate  students,  threatening  the 
future  supply  of  Ph.  D.s  and  faculty. 

The  results  are  abundantly  clear. 
Math  and  science  achievement  scores 
of  precollege  students  are  declining. 
Enrollments  in  math  and  science 
courses  are  down,  as  are  curriculum  re- 
quirements. And.  most  seriously,  we 
are  facing  a  critical  shortage  of  quali- 
fied math  and  science  schoolteachers. 
As  a  consequence,  fewer  students  ade- 
quately prepared  in  math  and  science 
are  available  to  enter  technological 
fields. 

International  comparisons  cast  us  in 
an  unfavorable  light.  Many  other  in- 
dustrial countries  are  beating  us  in 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
technical  work  force.  Many  of  them 
have  dramatically  upgraded  their 
technological  capacity,  including  their 
ability  to  respond  to  technological 
change.  If  we  continue  to  slight  tech- 
nology education,  we  cannot  remain 
competitive. 

There  is  precedent  to  suggest  that 
our  educational  system,  if  properly  as- 
sisted, can  rise  to  a  challenge  of  this 
magnitude.  The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  es- 
tablished the  land  grant  college 
system  that  helped  revolutionize  U.S. 
agriculture.  The  GI  bill  after  World 
War  II  made  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate training  widely  available.  The  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958— 
the  response  to  sputnik— mobilized 
education  to  protect  national  security. 
The  Education  Amendments  of  1965 
responded  to  demands  for  greater 
social  justice  by  expanding  education- 
al opportunities. 

The  educational  challenge  facing  us 
today  requires  a  new  mobilization  of 
educational  resources.  We  must  in- 
crease the  quality  of  technological 
education  at  all  levels.  This  includes 
raising  basic  math  and  science  skills  of 
high  school  students,  upgrading  sci- 
ence and  engineering  programs  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  and  offering 
training  opportunities  for  unemployed 
workers  and  working  professionals 
with  outmoded  skills. 

Educational  institutions  cannot 
handle  this  job  alone.  Only  through  a 
partnership  among  industry,  schools 
and  government  can  we  adequately 
mobilize  our  educational  system  for 
economic  growth.  Industry  must  play 
a  major  role  in  providing  direction,  ex- 
pertise and  investment.  Some  compa- 
nies have  recognized  this  responsibil- 
ity. They  see  their  investments  in  edu- 
cation not  just  as  charitable  contribu- 
tions, but  as  an  important  element  of 
their  competitive  strategy.  More  and 
more  companies  are  instituting  univer- 
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sity  prograwns  to  strengthen  techno- 
logical education. 

Similtrly,  State  governments  are 
also  recognizing  the  importance  of 
technology  and  education  in  meeting 
their  economic  development  objec- 
tives. Many  States  have  begun  pro- 
grams to  invest  in  technology  educa- 
tion in  order  to  attract  new  firms. 

While  these  efforts  are  helpful,  they 
are  unequal  to  the  task.  Industry's 
contribution  for  education,  while 
growing,  still  represents  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  need.  For  each  univer- 
sity helped  many  more  receive  noth- 
ing. While  some  States  have  bolstered 
technological  education  significantly, 
many  ideas  remain  on  the  shelf  for 
lack  of  funds. 

Federal  involvement  is  clearly  re- 
quired. But  the  Federal  Government 
should  build  on  the  initiatives  of  in- 
dustry and  the  States,  not  compete 
with  them.  This  is  the  basic  idea 
behind  both  the  High  Technology 
Morrill  Act  and  title  III  of  the  Educa- 
tion for  Economic  Security  Act.  Title 
III  establishes  a  competitive  grants 
program  to  provide  matching  Federal 
assistaiice  for  joint  initiatives  of  pri- 
vate industry,  educational  institutions, 
and  State  governments  to  strengthen 
science,  engineering,  and  technical 
education.  In  order  for  a  project  to  be 
eligible  for  the  50-percent  matching 
Federal  grant,  private  industry  must 
contribute  30  percent,  and  States  or 
other  non-Federal  participants  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost.  The  bill  would 
allot  $30  million  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $66  million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

This  program  would  not  simply 
throw  dollars  into  education.  It  is  not 
a  quick  fix.  It  is  intended  to  spur  long- 
term  investment  in  education  by  en- 
couraging the  development  of  partner- 
ships among  industry,  education,  and 
government. 

Why  do  we  propose  a  partnership  of 
this  kind?  Requiring  industry  partici- 
pation would  insure  that  activities 
supported  by  this  title  reflect  the  pri- 
orities of  the  private  sector  as  it  seeks 
to  maintain  American  technological 
leadership.  The  title's  requirement  of 
State  participation  assures  that 
projects  are  responsive  to  the  State's 
economic  development  strategies,  em- 
ployment policies,  and  educational  pri- 
orities. 

The  title  is  comprehensive  in  scope. 
It  would  apply  to  projects  for  all  levels 
of  our  educational  system,  including 
elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
community  and  junior  colleges.  4-year 
colleges  and  universities,  graduate 
schools,  and  programs  for  continuing 
education  and  job  retraining. 

The  title  is  designed  to  encourage  di- 
versity, experimentation,  and  innova- 
tion in  approaches  to  technology  edu- 
cation. It  could  support  a  broad  range 
of  efforts  at  the  local  and  regional 
level.  It  could,  for  example,  fund  re- 
search/training centers,  modernize  lab 


equipment,  initiate  new  technicians' 
training  programs  in  community  col- 
leges, develop  continuing  education 
programs  for  technical  professionals, 
and  establish  computer  literacy  pro- 
grams in  schools.  The  title  also  could 
reinforce  efforts  to  raise  educational 
productivity  by  development  of  new 
educational  methods  and  equipment, 
teach  the  management  of  technologi- 
cal innovation  and  improve  the  access 
of  women,  minorities  and  the  handi- 
capped to  technological  fields. 

Like  the  first  Morrill  Act.  the  High 
Technology  Morrill  Act  sought  to 
parlay  our  Nations'  natural  resources 
into  educational  benefits.  The  Morrill 
Act  of  1862  devoted  17  million  acres  of 
Federal  land  for  founding  agricultural 
colleges  across  the  country.  Proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  land  were  invest- 
ed, and  interest  earned  accumulated  in 
a  perpetual  fund  for  the  support  of 
the  land-grant  colleges.  Similarly,  the 
High  Technology  Morrill  Act  would 
have  turned  over  a  small  percentage— 
3  percent— of  the  revenues  the  Federal 
Government  receives  from  sale  of 
energy  and  mineral  resources  on  Fed- 
eral lands  into  a  technology  education 
trust  fund.  This  fund— totaling  rough- 
ly $500  million  a  year  for  5  years- 
would  have  been  the  source  for  tech- 
nology education  grants. 

Unfortunately.  there  was  not 
enough  time  for  the  committee  to  re- 
solve the  complex  budgeting  and  juris- 
dictional questions  involved  in  estab- 
lishing a  long-term  funding  mecha- 
nism. But  the  $30  million  for  this  year 
and  $60  million  for  next  year  is 
enough  to  establish  the  program.  At 
this  level,  these  funds  can  serve  as  a 
catalyst  and  an  experiment  to  demon- 
strate how  much  more  effectively  we 
can  improve  technology  education 
when  we  work  together,  and  when  we 
rely  on  the  private  sector  to  identify 
priorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
Education  for  Economic  Security  Act, 
is  a  comprehensive  bill.  The  initiative 
that  the  Senate  takes  here  today  will 
fuse  the  interests  of  government,  in- 
dustry, and  education  into  a  national 
policy  to  insure  a  supply  of  scientific, 
engineering,  and  technical  personnel 
adequate  to  insure  U.S.  scientific  and 
technological  leadership,  to  maintain 
U.S.  international  competitiveness  and 
domestic  employment,  and  to  safe- 
guard national  security.3 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  S.  1285.  to  improve  the  quality 
of  math  and  science  education  teach- 
ing and  instruction  in  the  United 
States.  This  legislation  represents  a 
significant  first  step  toward  meeting 
the  challenges  to  math  and  science 
education  posed  by  an  increasingly 
technological  world. 

The  quality  of  our  Nation's  math 
and  science  education  has  reached  a 
point  referred  to  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education  as 


"desperate."  The  Commission  reported 
a  shortage  of  teachers  in  math  and  sci- 
ence in  almost  every  State. 

The  Commission  also  reported  that, 
between  1975  and  1980,  remedial 
courses  in  public  4-year  colleges  consti- 
tuted one-quarter  of  all  math  courses 
taught  in  those  institutions. 

This  situation  leaves  us  inadequately 
prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  tech- 
nological future.  Computers  are  pene- 
trating every  aspect  of  our  Jives;  In 
our  homes,  in  our  factories,  and  in  our 
businesses.  Technology  is  rapidly 
transforming  many  other  professions 
and  occupations.  "They  include  health 
care,  medical  science,  energj^  produc- 
tion, food  processing,  construction, 
and  the  building,  repair,  and  mainte- 
nance of  sophisticated  scientific,  edu- 
cational, military,  and  industrial 
equipment. 

As  I  stated,  this  legislation  is  a  sig- 
nificant first  step  toward  meeting 
these  needs.  My  hope  is  that  we  will 
continue  to  support  these  efforts  and 
give  serious  consideration  to  increas- 
ing support  for  these  programs  in  the 
future. 

S.  1285  contains  a  critical  support 
for  foreign  languages  education.  Along 
with  the  challenges  of  an  increasingly 
technological  world,  we  face  the  chal- 
lenges of  an  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent world.  Our  economic  security  de- 
mands that  we  focus  more  of  our  re- 
sources on  teaching  languages,  as  well 
as  math  and  science  skills. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill 
provides  significant  language  insuring 
the  access  of  women,  minorities,  and 
other  underserved  populations  to  the 
programs  created  in  this  legislation. 
We  must  improve  the  access  of  our  Na- 
tion's disadvantaged  populations  to 
math  and  science  education  as  a 
means  of  providing  access  to  tomor- 
row's technological  professions  and  oc- 
cupations. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  for  their 
efforts  to  move  this  legislation  and 
urge  its  swift  enactment.* 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
today  by  Senator  Heinz  to  establish  a 
program  of  awards  to  local  education 
agencies  to  carry  out  plans  for  im- 
provement of  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  Senator  Heinz 
in  introducing  the  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation Act  last  year  because  I  believe  it 
is  important  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  local  efforts  to 
attain  the  highest  possible  level  of 
achievement  in  our  schools.  This  legis- 
lation would  establish  a  modest  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  local  schools  where 
plans  for  reform  are  underway.  It  does 
not  purport  to  be  a  sweeping  solution 
to  the  problems  we  face  in  education. 
But  it  can  help  to  reinforce  the  Feder- 
al Government's  role  in  the  partner- 
ship for  improving  schools. 
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By  now  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education,  issued  last 
April.  In  assessing  the  shortcomings  of 
education  in  the  United  Slates  and 
recommending  steps  for  improvement, 
the  report  has  helped  to  catapult  edu- 
cation to  the  forefront  of  our  national 
consciousness  more  prominently  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. 

The  report  provides  a  sobering  anal- 
ysis of  our  problems  in  education  as 
well  as  a  positive  blueprint  for  change. 
Although  there  will  be  disagreement 
about  some  of  the  reports  conclusions, 
there  can  be  little  question  that  it  has 
effectively  enabled  us  to  focus  on 
where  we  are  and  where  we  should  be 
headed  in  education  today.  The  Com- 
mission report  does  not  profess  to  be 
the  final  word  but  rather  a  starting 
point  for  efforts  to  improve  schools  in 
America. 

The  report  has  contributed  to  a 
greater  public  awareness  about  the 
critical  connection  between  education- 
al quality  and  our  Nation's  economic 
competitiveness  and  prosperity.  Other 
studies  and  reports  have  followed, 
urging  steps  to  bolster  instruction  and 
reverse  the  decline.  States  and  school 
districts  across  the  country  have  re- 
sponded in  recent  months  by  imple- 
menting a  variety  of  plans  for  im- 
provement. Education  remains  the  pri 
mary  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
governments.  They  are  closer  to  the 
particular  problems  facing  each  school 
district.  They  can  best  determine 
which  approach  to  follow  in  the  drive 
toward  improvement. 

But  I  believe  it  remains  extremely 
important  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  point  the  way— to  exert  con- 
sistent leadership  in  the  quest  for 
quality.  We  have  begun  by  calling 
public  attention  to  the  need  for  im- 
proving education.  We  can  continue  by 
encouraging  local  efforts  to  implement 
the  improvements.  This  legislation 
provides  an  incentive  for  local  schools 
to  look  ahead,  to  determine  where 
they  want  to  go  and  what  must  be 
done  to  get  there.  School  administra- 
tors must  be  willing  to  set  concrete 
goals  for  local  schools.  They  must 
bring  together  those  whose  coopera- 
tion is  crucial— students,  teachers,  par- 
ents, principals,  the  community— and 
give  them  something  to  shoot  for.  A 
plan  of  action  with  a  specific  aim. 

This  legislation  encourages  such 
local  efforts  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  award  grants  of 
up  to  $40,000  to  1.000  schools  acro.ss 
the  United  Slates  over  the  next  2 
years.  The  schools  would  be  selected 
on  a  competitive  basis  by  local  school 
districts.  State  education  officials  and 
the  Secretary  of  Education.  Awards 
would  be  made  to  schools  which  dem- 
onstrate a  commitment  to  pursue 
goals  of  improvement,  by  setting  forth 
plans  to  implement  recommendations 


of  the  recent  reports  for  bolstering 
educational  standards  and  instruction. 

Among  the  eligible  activities  are: 

Modernization  and  improvement  of 
curricula; 

Increasing  of  graduation  require- 
ments in  basic  subjects: 

Implementation  of  attendance  poli- 
cies with  clear  sanctions  to  reduce  ab- 
senteeism and  tardiness; 

Experimentation  with  a  longer 
school  day  or  longer  school  year; 

Proving  incentives  to  teachers  for 
outstanding  performance,  including  fi- 
nancial awards  and  administrative 
relief,  such  as  the  removal  of  paper- 
work and  extracurricular  duties;  and 

Demonstration  of  new  and  promis- 
ing models  of  school-community  rela- 
tionships and  business-education  part- 
nerships, including  the  use  of  non- 
school  personnel  and  community  vol- 
unteers to  alleviate  shortages  in  areas 
of  instruction  such  as  math  and  sci- 
ence education. 

To  encourage  such  public/private 
partnerships  in  public  education,  the 
legislation  sets  aside  20  percent  of  the 
award  money  for  schools  that  match 
Federal  funds  with  private  sector  con- 
tributions. 

This  legislation  i;;  designed  to  permit 
local  educators  to  assess  their  needs, 
develop  plans,  and  pursue  acti\ities  to 
improve  the  total  .school  environment. 
It  is  thus  a  unique  approach  which 
does  not  prescribe  a  single  solution  but 
encourages  local  educators  to  coricen- 
trate  on  those  strategies  best  suited  to 
their  schools.  It  will  help  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Federal  Government  is 
interested  not  merely  in  talking  about 
quality  education,  but  working  as  an 
active  partner  with  local  .school  dis- 
tricts to  bring  about  positive  change. 

Last  fall,  representatives  of  144 
.schools  were  honored  here  in  Wash- 
ington for  outstanding  achievements 
in  the  Secretary  of  Education's  sec- 
ondary school  recognition  program. 
We  are  all  proud  of  the  magnificent 
accomplishments  of  these  schools. 
Their  recognition  helps  to  bolster 
public  awareness  about  the  many  won- 
derful contributions  being  made  in  our 
public  schools  today.  This  legislation 
will  encourage  continued  strides 
toward  excellence  by  rewarding 
.schools  which  are  determined  to  attain 
the  highest  possible  level  of  achieve- 
ment. 

The  passage  of  this  amendment  will 
signify  that  Congre.ss  remains  deeply 
committed  to  improving  American 
education.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  voting  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1285.  the  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  this  legislation  finally  come 
before  the  Senate  for  action.  It  will 
provide  over  $400  million  annually  to 
education  institutions  to  upgrade  edu- 
cation  in  mathematics,  science,  com- 


puter instruction,  foreign  languages 
and  vocational  education. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  requires 
that  over  40  percent  of  the  funds  go  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
with  funding  specifically  earmarked 
for  development  of  instructional  pro- 
grams, model  programs,  foreign  lan- 
guage teaching  and  the  acquisition  of 
equipment.  Over  20  percent  of  the 
funds  go  for  the  development  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  in  new  and 
emerging  technologies,  with  the  re- 
maining funds  for  institutions  of 
higher  education,  primarily  for  teach- 
er training  and  retraining.  Local 
schools  and  colleges  will  retain  the 
flexibility  to  tailor  programs  to  meet 
local  needs  and  determine  how  these 
funds  will  be  spent. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not  bust 
the  budget.  I  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  budget  that  we  adopt- 
ed last  month  included  a  $1.3  billion 
increase  in  funding  for  education,  in- 
cluding roughly  $400  million  for  this 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  know  that  .some  people  question 
whether  we  can  afford  a  new  multimil- 
lion  dollar  education  program  in  these 
times  of  fiscal  austerity.  In  my  opin- 
ion, however,  the  real  question  is 
whether  we  can  afford  to  forgo  this 
kind  of  legislation  and  still  address  the 
challenges  confronting  us.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  to  this  question  is 
clear. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves: 

Mathematics  SAT  scores  have  fallen 
from  an  average  of  502  in  1963  to  466 
in  1980.  That  is  hardly  .surprising 
when  you  consider  that  only  one-third 
of  our  high  schools  offer  more  than  1 
year  of  math  or  .science,  and  at  least 
one-half  of  all  our  high  school  stu- 
dents now  take  no  math  beyond  alge- 
bra and  no  more  than  1  year  of  sci- 
ence. In  addition,  our  foreign  language 
proficiency  has  dramatically  declined: 
there  has  occurred  over  the  past  15 
years  a  40-percent  decline  in  high 
school  credits  awarded  for  foreign  lan- 
guage study. 

Nationwide.  22  percent  of  the  high 
school  mathematics  teaching  posts  are 
vacant,  and  26  percent  of  the  occupied 
posts  are  filled  by  uncertified  or  tem- 
porarily certified  people.  A  study  by 
the  National  Science  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation reveals  a  77-percent  drop  in  the 
number  of  secondary  school  math 
teachers  being  trained  and  a  65-per- 
cent decline  in  science  teachers. 

Loss  than  one-third  of  all  freshmen 
entering  college  in  New  Jersey  are 
fully  proficient  in  basic  verbal  and 
arithmetic  skills,  and  only  about  10 
percent  are  fully  proficient  in  elemen- 
tary algebra. 

And  the  problems  are  not  only  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level. 
Recent  studies  show  that  only  one- 
sixth  of  our  college  graduates  majored 
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in  math,  sciences  and  engineering.  In 
Japan,  more  than  a  quarter  do  so;  in 
West  Germany,  more  than  a  third: 
and  in  the  Soviet  Union,  over  a  half. 

Our  economy  is  changing  rapidly. 
Increasingly  our  economy  is  fueled  by 
information  processing,  high  technolo- 
gy and  international  trade.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  projects  by 
1990  a  40-percent  rise  in  demand  for 
scientists  and  engineers  and  a  50-per- 
cent increase  in  demand  for  individ- 
uals in  the  computer  field.  Our  coun- 
try needs  a  highly  skilled  labor  force 
capable  of  filling  these  jobs,  and  the 
best  way  for  us  to  meet  this  need  is 
through  a  major  increase  in  our  in- 
vestment in  educating  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  component  of 
this  legislation  is  aimed  at  correcting 
these  deficiencies  by  upgrading  the 
Nation's  "teacher  stock."  The  legisla- 
tion win  help  us  in  three  key  areas: 
First,  training  more  new  teachers  in 
math,  science,  computer  learning,  and 
foreign  languages.  Second,  retraining 
teachers  from  other  disciplines  to  help 
fill  the  gap.  And  third,  retaining  the 
current  supply  of  teachers  through 
teacher  awards  and  other  incentives. 

Mr.  President,  our  economic  security 
depends  upon  the  education  of  our 
people.  In  order  to  effectively  compete 
internationally,  the  American  work 
force  must  be  second  to  none.  Present- 
ly, in  many  fields,  our  edge  is  slipping, 
and  our  educational  institutions 
simply  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  pace  of  technological  change. 
We  need  to  help  our  educational  insti- 
tutions adapt  to  these  changes  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  grow  as  a  nation. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  our 
schools  and  colleges  must  more  effec- 
tively prepare,  students  for  the  new 
job  demands  of  the  1980's.  We  need  to 
strengthen  our  present  instructional 
programs  and  improve  teacher  train- 
ing and  retraining  programs  to  help 
fill  the  gaps.  This  legislation  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  for  their  support. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
S.  1285,  the  Education  for  Economic 
Security  Act.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
since  last  fall  I  have  consistently 
urged  that  this  bill  be  brought  up  for 
consideration  on  the  floor.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  we  are  now  turning  our 
attention  to  this  measure. 

Last  September,  I  made  a  statement 
on  this  floor  concerning  the  state  of 
America's  system  of  education  and  our 
responsibilities  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  that  system,  I  made  the 
speech  then,  in  part,  because  it  was 
back-to-school  time,  and  education  was 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  parents 
and .  grandparents.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, I  made  that  statement  because 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  pick  up  the 
morning  newspaper  without  being  con- 
fronted with  a  study  of  the  problems 
of  our  educational  system.  We  face  the 
unavoidable    fact    that   education    in 


America  is  in  crisis.  It  needs  our  undi- 
vided attention. 

Our  future  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
people  is  indeed  threatened,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  this  crisis  in  education.  I  be- 
lieve, as  do  many  of  my  colleagues, 
that  our  national  security  depends 
upon  our  solving  this  crisis.  The  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  today  is  our  Na- 
tion's future  prosperity,  its  future 
health  and  well-being,  its  future  secu- 
rity. We  cannot  afford  to  do  less  than 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  future. 

Of  particular  concern,  as  highlight- 
ed in  the  studies,  was  the  crisis  in  the 
quality  of  the  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence education  in  our  schools.  The  re- 
ports tell  us,  as  did  many  witnesses  in 
the  hearings  on  the  bill  before  us 
today,  that  the  quality  of  mathematics 
and  science  education  in  America  has 
declined  in  the  last  20  years.  This  de- 
cline is  evidenced  in  student  achieve- 
ment test  scores— the  mean  SAT  score 
in  mathematics  dropped  from  502  in 
1963  to  466  in  1980,  while  the  propor- 
tion of  students  scoring  over  700  on 
the  test  dropped  15  percent  between 
1967  and  1975.  Officials  in  America's 
high  technology  companies  tell  us 
that  they  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  people  sufficiently 
qualified  to  be  trainees  in  their  firms. 
And,  there  are  critical  shortages  of 
competent  mathematics  and  science 
teachers  reported  by  almost  every 
State. 

Clearly,  this  is  a  national  crisis.  It  re- 
quires a  national  response. 

This  bill,  S.  1285,  is  a  part  of  that  re- 
sponse. The  Education  for  Economic 
Security  Act  is  a  modest  bill,  geared 
primarily  to  efforts  to  increase  the 
quality  of  mathematics  and  science  in- 
struction. The  bulk  of  the  funds  in  the 
bill  will  assist  State  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies  in  providing  teacher 
training,  retraining,  and  inservice 
training  in  mathematics  and  science. 
This  part  of  the  bill  carries  an  author- 
ization of  $350  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $400  million  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 

The  bill  also  would  provide  $45  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984  and  $80  million 
in  fiscal  year  1985  for  National  Science 
Foundation  programs  such  as  teacher 
institutes,  materials  development, 
graduate  fellowships,  undergraduate 
scholarships,  and  discretionary 
projects  $30  million  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $60  million  in  fiscal  year  1985 
would  be  authorized  for  private  sector 
and  educational  institution  partner- 
ships for  special  projects  in  mathemat- 
ics and  science  education,  to  be  award- 
ed by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Finally,  the  bill  authorizes 
moneys  for  Presidential  awards  for  ex- 
cellence in  elementary  and  secondary 
teaching. 

In  total,  S.  1285  would  authorize 
roughly  $425  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $540  million  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  Considering  the  level  of  need  in 


every  school  in  every  State  in  this 
country,  and  my  State  of  West  Virgin- 
ia is  no  exception,  this  bill  is  a  modest, 
yet  urgently  needed  response.  It  is  an 
investment  in  our  future  which,  if 
properly  administered,  will  pay  enor- 
mous dividends. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  final- 
ly responding  to  the  crisis— more  than 
a  year  after  the  House  passed  its 
math/science  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  represents  only  a  part  of 
the  response  the  Congress  must  make 
to  the  educational  crisis  in  our  Nation. 
But  it  is  a  welcome  and  important  step 
in  the  right  direction. 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1285,  the  Education  for  Economic  Se- 
curity Act,  better  known  as  the  math- 
science  education  bill,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored.  This  bill  authorizes  nearly 
$1  billion  over  2  years  for  the  training 
of  teachers  and  improvement  of  in- 
struction in  mathematics  and  science. 

This  bill  is  a  response  to  recent  con- 
cern about  the  shortage  of  teachers  in 
the  fields  of  mathematics  and  science, 
and  the  quality  of  teaching  in  those  vi- 
tally important  subjects.  In  the  last 
year  or  so,  one  for  another,  prestigious 
commissions  have  reported  on  the  de- 
clining condition  of  American  educa- 
tion. The  National  Commission  on  Ex- 
cellence in  Education  described  "a 
rising  tide  of  mediocrity  that  threat- 
ens our  future."  It  compares  the  poor 
performance  of  American  schools  to 
an  "unthinking,  unilateral  educational 
disarmament." 

One  source  of  these  problems  in  edu- 
cation is  the  shortage  of  mathematics 
and  science  teachers  and  the  resulting 
inadequate  preparation  being  given  to 
students  in  these  fields  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey  all  counties  report 
that  they  have  a  shortage  of  these 
teachers.  And  new  teachers  are  not 
coming  into  the  system.  From  1973  to 
1982  the  number  of  certificates  issued 
for  math  teachers  declined  by  67  per- 
cent and  for  science  teachers  by  64 
percent.  This  compared  to  an  overall 
45-percent  decline  in  new  certificates 
for  all  subjects.  The  number  of  sub- 
standard certificates,  issued  to  teach- 
ers who  lack  either  the  academic  work 
in  the  subject  for  which  they  seek  cer- 
tification or  the  required  teaching 
method  courses,  has  increased  dra- 
matically over  the  last  decade.  Recent- 
ly, one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  new 
certificates  in  math  and  science  were 
substandard. 

This  situation  cannot  continue.  Indi- 
vidual States  have  to  look  to  their  own 
resources  to  find  ways  to  attract,  train, 
and  retain  high  quality  teachers.  But, 
this  is  also  a  national  problem.  The 
Federal  Government  must  also  pro- 
vide assistance  in  alleviating  the  diffi- 
culties. This  bill,  S.  1285,  provides  re- 
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sources  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation to  establish  teacher  training  in- 
stitutes and  develop  training  programs 
and  instructional  materials  and  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  providing  awards  to 
excellent  teachers  and  scholarships  to 
potential  teachers.  It  also  authorizes  a 
formula  grant  program  for  the  States. 
local  school  districts,  and  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  improve  teach- 
ing skills  and  instruction  in  mathemat- 
ics, science,  computer  learning,  and 
foreign  languages. 

Mr.  President.  2  years  is  not  enough 
time  to  rebuild  our  supply  of  teachers 
or  to  strengthen  all  our  instructional 
programs,  but  it  is  plenty  of  time  to 
make  a  major  start.  It  will  signal  the 
children  of  this  country  that  we 
intend  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
education  and  signal  to  present  and 
future  teachers  that  we  value  their 
work  and  will  encourage  them  in  their 
vocation.  I  am  plea.sed  to  support  this 
measure. 

Although  the  focus  of  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  on  mathematics  and  sci 
ence.  it  also  must  of  necessity  include 
computer  education.  Technical  compe- 
tence cannot  be  achieved  in  today's 
world  without  a  knowledge  of  comput- 
ers and  their  application.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  committee  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  to  S.  1285  will  clarify 
the  intention  that  funds  under  this 
legislation  can  be  used  to  train  teach- 
ers and  students  in  computer  educa- 
tion. This  clarification  was  added  at 
my  request  and  I  appreciate  the  inter 
est  and  concern  of  the  committee  to 
this  important  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  ability  of  this 
country  to  compete  in  the  economy  of 
the  future  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  workers  we  produce  today.  The 
strength  of  our  educational  sy.stem  is 
crucial  to  our  future.  The  legislation 
which  we  are  considering  today  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  providing  the  edu- 
cation this  country  needs  and  our  chil- 
dren deserve. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  S.  1285.* 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  S.  1285.  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  mathematics  and 
science  teaching  and  instruction. 

This  bill  would  authorize  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  make 
applications  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  teacher  institutes  for  the 
enhancement  of  mathematics  and 
physical  and  life  sciences. 

The  legislation  also  allows  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  merit  scholarships  in 
mathematics,  science  and  engineering 
education.  Scholarships  are  awarded 
at  the  level  of  $5,000  per  year  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  4  academic  years. 
A  further  provision  includes  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  to  institutions 
of  higher  education,  to  improve  the 
skills  of  teachers  and   instruction   in 


mathematics,  science,  computer  learn- 
ing and  foreign  languages. 

Numerous  commissions  and  experts 
have  lamented  and  deplored  the  state 
of  public  education  in  our  country. 
This  legislation  is  the  positive  step 
toward  improving  our  educational 
system  and  responding  to  .some  of  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  made.  Math 
and  science  education  have  been  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  areas  particular- 
ly warranting  reform  and  improve- 
ments. This  bill  will  remedy  some  of 
these  problems  by  helping  prepare 
teachers  in  math  and  the  sciences,  and 
assisting  States  and  local  governments 
in  upgrading  existing  programs  in  the 
public  schools. 

In  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
have  received  comments  from  teach- 
ers, administrators  and  members  of 
the  boards  of  education  from  various 
places  across  the  State  citing  the  need 
for  this  assistance.  Many  school  sys- 
tems have  made  a  strong  commitment 
to  upgrading  science  and  math  pro- 
grams, but  are  in  need  of  Federal  as- 
sistance and  funding  to  meet  this  im- 
portant goal. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  this  support  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  promptly  act  on  this 
legislation. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  numer- 
ous studies  on  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  America,  including  the  Nation- 
al Commi.s.sion  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion, the  National  Task  Force  on  Edu- 
cation and  Economic  Growth,  and  the 
report  of  the  20th  Century  Fund, 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  have 
a  crisis  in  education— specifically  the 
deteriorating  conditions  of  American 
math  and  science  instruction.  This  is  a 
national  crisis  and  it  warrants  a  na- 
tional .solution. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  a  critical 
first  step  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  meeting  the  crisis  head 
on. 

Concern  about  the  declining  quality 
of  math  and  .science  programs  in  sec- 
ondary schools  is  being  expressed  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Student  perform- 
ance on  standardized  tests  is  consid- 
ered to  be  inadequate,  and  many 
teachers  reportedly  lack  optimum 
qualifications.  College  students  enter- 
ing teaching  do  not  score  as  high  as 
those  planning  for  other  careers. 
Schools  are  unable  to  employ  suffi- 
cient qualified  teachers. 

The  performance  of  high  school  stu- 
dents on  college  entrance  examina- 
tions has  been  a  matter  of  concern  for 
the  past  decade.  Overall  .scores  for 
high  school  graduates  declined  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  late  1960s  through 
the  mid  1970s,  but  now  appear  to  have 
stabilized.  However,  scores  in  science 
and  math  have  not  followed  this  pat- 
tern and  have  continued  to  decline. 
One  reason  for  this  pattern  of  decline 
may  be  related  to  the  findings  of  the 
aforementioned  studies  which  indicate 


that  as  many  as  one-half  of  the  high 
school  graduates  take  no  math  or  sci- 
ence courses  after  the  10th  grade. 

Some  observers  have  contended  that 
the  relatively  few  courses  in  math  and 
science  required  for  high  school  grad- 
uation may  be  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  decline  in  test  scores  and  low  in- 
terest in  math  and  science  careers. 
Students  interested  in  pursuing  a 
math  or  science  major  in  college  often 
find  that  their  high  school  sequence  of 
courses  may  not  have  included  the 
types  of  courses  needed  to  facilitate 
entry  into  the  collegiate  sequence;  this 
situation  is  more  prevalent  in  math 
than  in  the  sciences,  but  is  also  found 
in  the  physical  sciences.  A  filter 
screens  out  students  who  do  not  take 
advanced  math  courses  in  high  school 
even  though  their  test  scores  may  sug- 
gest high  math  aptitude  and  ability. 

Reports  of  various  efforts  to  deter- 
mine the  magnitude  of  the  supply 
problems  related  to  qualified  teachers 
for  high  school  science  and  mathemat- 
ics programs  suggest  that  shortages 
have  become  serious  and  that  the  situ- 
ation is  unlikely  to  be  resolved  soon 
without  .some  type  of  intervention. 
Problems  relate  to  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  persons  entering  pre- 
service  teacher  education  programs  in 
science  and  mathematics,  inadequate 
qualifications  of  persons  applying  for 
leaching  positions  in  these  fields,  a 
need  to  upgrade  current  teacher  ex- 
pertise, and  the  loss  of  qualified  teach- 
ers to  higher  paying  jobs  in  business 
and  industry.  Surveys  of  urban  school 
districts  and  summary  information 
provided  by  State  and  local  education- 
al agencies  indicate  the  areas  of  great- 
est shortage  are  chemistry,  physics. 
Earth  .sciences,  and  mathematics. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  enhance 
our  Nation's  economic  productivity 
and  insure  an  adequate  number  of 
skilled  individuals  to  meet  our  nation- 
al defense  needs,  it  is  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  instruction  and 
levels  of  student  achievement  in  math- 
ematics and  science  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  levels.  And. 
to  increase  the  supply  and  strengthen 
the  qualifications  of  teachers  of  math- 
ematics and  science  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  levels. 

S.  1285.  the  Education  for  Economic 
Security  Act  meets  this  challenge  by 
establishing  a  number  of  new  grant 
programs  to  be  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Specifical- 
ly, title  I  authorizes  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  fund  programs  for 
teacher  institutes,  development  and 
dissemination  of  materials,  teaching 
awards,  scholarships,  and  research  ac- 
tivities for  improving  instruction  in 
mathematics  and  the  physical  and  life 
sciences;  title  II  authorizes  the  De- 
partment of  Education  to  make  a 
block  grant  to  States  for  improving  in- 
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struction  in  mathematics,  science, 
computer  learning,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages; title  III  authorizes  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  to  allocate 
funds  to  States  for  cost-sharing  grants 
to  improve  instruction  in  mathemat- 
ics, sci^ice,  and  engineering,  and  title 
IV  authorizes  the  President  to  make 
Presidential  Awards  for  Teaching  Ex- 
cellence in  Mathematics  and  Science. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  sup- 
port this  much-needed  legislation.* 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure, the  Education  for  Economic  Secu- 
rity Act,  I  rise  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  S.  1285. 

This  bill  incorporates  the  best  ideas 
for  improvement  of  math  and  science 
education  and.  in  particular,  addresses 
the  problem  of  teacher  shortages  in 
these  areas.  It  is  the  product  of  care- 
ful deliberation  and  appropriate  com- 
promise by  members  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act  represents  a 
positive  step  toward  addressing  the  se- 
rious problems  raised  by  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation, entitled  "A  Nation  At  Risk." 
This  report  warns  us  that  throughout 
the  world,  other  countries  are  surpass- 
ing our  achievements  in  commerce,  in- 
dustry, science,  and  technological  in- 
novation. The  root  of  our  problem  is 
the  shocking  state  of  our  educational 
system;  asystem  that  has  been  swept 
by  a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity.  The  de- 
terioration in  our  math  and  science  in- 
struction, the  lowering  of  standards 
and  course  requirements,  the  shortage 
of  qualified  teachers,  the  decline  in 
student  interest,  and  the  lack  of 
skilled  technicians  and  well-trained 
scientific  personnel  are  all  symptoms 
of  the  decline  of  educational  delivery 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  reports  have  shown 
that  the  mean  scholastic  aptitude  test 
(SAT)  score  in  mathematics  has, 
dropped  from  502  in  1963  to  466  in 
1980.  This  general  decline  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  similar  trend  in  math  and 
science  skills  of  the  best  students  in 
our  country  and  of  students  who  actu- 
ally plan  to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

These  facts  threaten  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  technological  revolu- 
tion and  impede  the  growth  of  this 
Nation's  industrial  base.  In  essence, 
these  facts  threaten  America's  basic 
economic  strength  and  national  securi- 
ty. 

Mr.  President  S.  1285  will  meet  these 
urgent  needs  of  our  Nation.  Title  II  of 
S.  1285  authorizes  $350  million  for  the 
first  authorized  year  and  $400  million 
for  the  second,  primarily  for  grants  to 
States  for  programs  to  enhance  teach- 
er training,  retraining,  and  inservice 
training.  In  addition,  S.  1285  includes 
important  incentives  for  cooperation 


between  the  private  sector  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  authorizes  pro- 
grams under  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  teacher  institutes,  ma- 
terials development,  and  other  activi- 
ties, and  provides  for  awards  to  recog- 
nize excellence  in  teaching. 

I  believe  the  Education  for  Economic 
Security  Act  will  make  an  important 
contribution  toward  addressing  the  se- 
rious deterioration  of  math  and  sci- 
ence education  in  this  country.  I 
therefore  urge  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  pending  measure. 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  passage  of  S.  1285 
which  is  intended  to  help  restore 
America  to  a  position  of  leadership  in 
the  development  of  new  technology 
and  provide  for  future  economic 
growth.  This  bill  provides  approxi- 
mately $400  million  to  support  the  de- 
velopment of  superior  rnath  and  sci- 
ence skills  in  our  students.  Under  the 
formula  grant  program  included  in 
this  bill,  this  means  over  $11  million  to 
support  math  and  science  education  in 
Florida.  This  will  be  an  enormous 
boost  to  my  States  education  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  vital 
to  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
our  students  today— and  to  laying 
groundwork  to  meet  our  economic 
needs  tomorrow.  The  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education 
identified  the  area  most  in  need  of  im- 
provement as  being  math  and  science 
education.  In  the  year  since  the  Na- 
tional Commission  made  its  report,  the 
Nation  has  responded.  In  each  of  the 
50  States,  and  in  thousands  of  local 
school  districts,  new  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  improving  the  quality 
of  education. 

Secretary  of  Education.  T.  H.  Bell. 
has  just  released  'The  National  Re- 
sponse," a  report  detailing  the  activi- 
ties of  the  50  States  over  the  last  year 
to  improve  education  standards,  in- 
crease teachers'  salaries,  upgrade  grad- 
uation requirements,  develop  more  ef- 
fective curriculum,  and  acquire  new  fa- 
cilities. But  the  efforts  to  improve  edu- 
cation in  America  have  not  only  been 
made  by  State  or  local  government. 
Renewed  commitment  to  education  is 
evident  throughout  our  communities. 
The  National  Parent  Teacher  Associa- 
tion reports  an  increase  of  70.000 
members  over  the  past  year.  The  in- 
crease is  a  dramatic  reversal  of  a  20- 
year  decline  in  the  PTAs  membership. 
Business  and  private  foundations  have 
made  significant  new  commitments  to 
improve  the  quality  of  American  edu- 
cation. These  new  partnerships  in  edu- 
cation deserve  support.  Title  III  of  S. 
1285  specifically  promotes  these  activi- 
ties. Under  the  matching  requirements 
of  the  legislation,  a  new  commitment 
combining  the  resources  of  the  public 
and  private  sectors  will  be  possible.  As 
a  result  of  this  legislation,  up  to  $60 
million  in   1984   and   $120  million  in 


1985  will  be  available  to  the  States  to 
support  these  partnerships. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1285  is  an  impor- 
tant step  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take.  It  is  a  measured  response  to 
the  problem  of  how  to  improve  math 
and  science  education  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
most  effective  programs  for  education 
are  born  at  the  local  level.  During  the 
last  year,  the  response  to  the  report  of 
the  National  Commission  from  the 
local  level  has  proven  once  again  that 
this  is  true.  Now,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  act  to  complement  the 
many  efforts  already  underway.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  passage  of 
the  Education  for  Economic  Security 
Act.« 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3150 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  and  conform- 
ing changes  and  other  modifications  in 
the  bill) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  3150. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  'and". 

On  page  3,  line  5.  before  the  period  insert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  'Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  ". 

On  page  3.  line  14,  strike  out  'section 
lOOl(k)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'section 
198(a)(17) ". 

On  page  3.  line  21.  insert  "State  and" 
before  "local". 

On  page  4.  line  5.  insert  after  "education" 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  each  State 
educational  agency  and  institution  of  higher 
education  ". 

On  page  4.  line  10.  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  "A  State  educational  agency 
may  apply  jointly  with  one  or  more  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.". 

On  page  6,  line  6.  before  the  period  insert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that 
the  Director  may  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  sentence  if  there  is  no  proposal  from  a 
State  that  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
part ". 

On  page  7.  line  11,  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 
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On  page  7.  line  12,  before  the  semicolon, 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "comput- 
er learning" 

On  page  7.  line  16.  strike  out  "and"  the 
first  time  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma. 

On  page  7.  line  17.  before  the  period  insert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  and  computer 
learning". 

On  page  7.  line  19.  in.sert  (ai  after  Sec. 
122". 

On  page  7.  line  20.  beKinninK  with  an" 
strike  out  through  agency"  on  line  21  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    an  eligible  applicant" 

On  page  8.  line  1.  insert  (A)"  after 
"that". 

On  page  8.  line  3.  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

On  page  8.  line  4.  insert  State  or  before 
"local". 

On  page  8.  line  4.  strike  out  or  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    iB) ". 

On  page  8.  line  6,  after  education"  in.sert 
".  or  (C)  in  the  case  of  a  profession  of  a  soci 
ely  or  association  described  in  sub.section 
ib)<3)  the  association  or  society  will  entir 
into  a  cooperat : > r  agreement  with  one  or 
more  local  educational  agencies  and  one  or 
more  institutions  of  higher  education. 

On  page  8.  line  11.  strike  out  making  ap 
plication". 

On  page  8.  between  lines  19  and  20.  insert 
the  following: 

<bi  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  an  eligi 
ble  applicant  means— 

(Dan  institution  of  higher  education. 
<2)  a  State  or  local  educational  agency, 
and 

(3)  a  professional  society  or  association, 
in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  physical  or  bi- 
ological sciences,  or  engineering.". 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  line  3.  strike 
out  through  line  2  on  page  10. 

On  page  10.  line  3.  strike  out  Part  D  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Part  C".  ^ 

On  page  13.  line  7.  strike  out  Pan  E"  and 
iBsert  in  lieu  thereof    Part  D ". 

On  page  13.  line  19.  strike  out     Sec.  151 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    Sec.  141.'  . 

On    page    13.    between    lines    21    and    22. 
insert  the  following  new  .sentence:    In  carry 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  Di 
rector   shall    give    special    consideration    to 
programs  and   activities   for  women   in  .sci 
ence  and  minorities  In  science  which   have 
been  assisted  by  the  Foundation  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act". 

On  page  14.  line  12.  strike  out  Part  F" 
and  insert  m  lieu  thereof    Part  E". 

On  page  16.  strike  out  lines  7  through  10 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"PARTICIPATION  or  TEACHERS  FROM  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

"Sec  162.  The  Foundation  shall,  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  private  school 
representatives,  make  provision  for  the  ben- 
efit of  teachers  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  title,  in  order  to  assure  equita 
ble  participation  of  such  teachers." 

On  page  16.  line  25.  strike  out  part  D  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    part  C ". 

On  page  17.  line  1.  strike  out  $4,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $3,000,000 

On  page  17.  lines  2  and  3.  strike  out  parts 
C  and  E"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  part 
D 

On  page  29.  line  4.  l)eginning  with  and" 
strike  out  through  "an"  on  line  6  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "not  later  than 
nine  months  following  the  date  for  which 
funds  under  this  title  t)ecome  available,  a 
preliminary". 


On  page  29,  line  8.  after  the  period  insert 
the  following  new  .sentences:  "Such  prelimi- 
nary assessment  shall  be  made  available  to 
all  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State  to  assist  the  local  educational  agencies 
to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  section  210. 
A  final  version  of  such  as.se.ssment  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  first  year  for  which  funds 
under  this  title  are  made  available". 

On  page  29.  line  8.  strike  out  "such"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "first". 

On  page  33.  line  4.  strike  out  ".sections  211 
and  212"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sections 
210  and  211" 

On  page  34.  line  6.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  34.  line  7.  before  the  semicolon 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  and 
computer  learning,  including  a  description 
of  the  availability  and  qualifications  of 
t(-achers  in  the  areas  of  mathematics,  .sci- 
ence, foreign  language  and  computer  learn- 
ing, including  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
at  the  elementary  level  to  teach  in  such 
areas". 

On  page  34.  line  7.  strike  out    and". 

On  page  34.  line  9.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  word    and" 

On  page  34.  between  lines  9  and  10.  insert 
the  following: 

i3)  improving  the  access  to  instruction  in 
mathematics,  science,  foreign  languages, 
and  computer  learning  of  historically  under- 
ser\ed  and  underrepresented  individuals 
and  of  tne  gifted  and  talented,  and  an  as 
sessment  of  the  current  degree  of  access  to 
such  instruction  of  such  individuals.". 

On  page  34.  line  12.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  34,  line  14.  before  the  period 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  in 
the  .second  year  for  which  funds  under  this 
title  are  made  available,  a  description  of 
how  the  services  assisted  will  address  unmet 
needs  described  ui.der  .section  208". 

On  page  37  line  3.  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

On  page  37.  line  4.  after  "education" 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  including  mu- 
seums, libraries,  educational  television  sta 
tions.  and  professional  .science,  mathemat- 
ics, and  engineering  societies  and  associa- 
tions" 

On  page  48.  line  13.  insert  elementary 
and"  after    to" 

On  page  48.  line  18.  insert  "elementary 
and"  before  ".secondary". 

On  page  48.  line  19.  after  one"  insert  the 
following:  elementary  .school  teacher  and 
one". 

On  page  49.  after  line  2.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

AUTHORIZATION  Of  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  403.  lai  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year 
1985  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  available  for  making 
awards  under  this  title,  for  administrative 
expenses,  for  necessary  travel  by  teachers 
selected  under  this  title,  and  for  special  ac- 
tivities related  to  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title". 

<1)  the  term  "applicant"  means  with  re- 
spect to  activities  described  in  section  305(a) 
an  institution  of  higher  education  and  the 
other  participants  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  305(a),  and  with  respect  to  ac- 
tivities described  in  section  305  (b)  a  local 
educational  agency  and  the  other  partici- 
pants described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
305(b). 

On  page  39,  line  24,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 


On  page  40.  line  1,  strike  out  "<2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  40.  line  3.  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  40,  line  4.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  40,  line  6,  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

On  page  40,  strike  out  lines  7  through  12. 

On  page  40.  line  15,  strtike  out  "States" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "applicants". 

On  page  40.  line  22.  strike  out  "A  State" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "An  applicant". 

On  page  42.  line  1.  strike  out  "A  State" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "An  ap- 
plicant". 

On  page  43.  line  10,  strike  out  "STATE". 

On  page  43.  line  11.  slike  out  "State"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "applicant". 

On  page  43.  line  12.  beginning  with  the 
word  make"  strike  out  through  "require" 
on  line  15  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "submit  an  application  approved 
under  section  307  to  the  Foundation,  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  accompa- 
nied by  such  additional  information  as  the 
Foundation  may  reasonably  require. 

On  page  43.  strike  out  lines  16  through  22. 

On  page  43.  line  23,  strike  out  "(2)'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  44.  line  1.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  44.  line  6.  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  45.  line  3.  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  45,  between  lines  13  and  14  insert 
the  following  new  clause: 

(5)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  to 
assure  that  whenever  the  application  in- 
cludes a  local  educational  agency,  to  the 
extent  consistent  w  ith  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  children  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  provision  is 
made  for  the  participation  of  such  children 
In  the  program  assisted  under  this  title:". 

On  page  46.  line  1,  strike  out  "States  or" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "applicants  in". 

On  page  46.  line  5,  beginning  with  "An" 
strike  out  through  the  period  in  line  24  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Each 
applicant  within  a  State  which  desires  to  re: 
ceive  a  grant  under  this  title  shall  prepare 
and  submit  an  application  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  agency  for  approval  and  shall 
submit  the  approved  application  to  the 
Foundation  under  section  306.  Each  such 
application  shall  be  submitted  jointly  by  the 
local  educational  agency  in  the  case  of  ac- 
tivities described  in  section  305(a),  or  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  in  the  case  of 
activities  described  in  section  305(b),  and 
each  business  concern  or  other  party  that  is 
to  participate  in  the  program  for  which  as- 
sistance is  .sought. 

On  page  47,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "local 
educational  agency"  and  insert  "applicant". 

On  page  47,  line  7,  strike  out  "State  educa- 
tional agency"  and  insert  "the  appropriate 
State  agency". 

On  page  47,  line  10.  insert  "(1)"  after 
"(a)". 

On  page  47,  t)etween  lines  11  and  12. 
insert  the  following: 

(2)  No  application  may  be  approved  by 
the  Foundation  unless  it  is  first  approved  by 
the  State  from  which  it  is  submitted.". 

On  page  47,  strike  out  lines  15  through  18. 

On  page  47,  line  20.  strike  out  "Sec.  310" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  309". 

On  page  47,  line  21.  strike  out  "State"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "applicant". 
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On  page  48,  line  5,  insert  "applicants  in" 
after  "to". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3150)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bill  if  he  is  aware  of 
any  particular  amendments  or  wheth- 
er we  can  move  very  shortly  to  third 
reading. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  be  a  couple  of  amendments,  and  I 
suggest  the  sponsors  of  them  come  to 
the  floor  as  soon  as  they  can. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  an  amend- 
ment that  I  believe  will  be  agreed  to. 
It  is  an  amendment  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey to  encourage  the  establishment 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  extracurricular  activities  involving 
modern  technologies. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  1 S  1 

(Purpose:  To  encourage  the  establishment 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
extracurricular  activities  involving 
modern  technologies) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Humphrey  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  for 
Mr.  Humphrey,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  3151. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  42.  line  23.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  43.  line  3.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "and". 

On  page  43,  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  follov»ring: 

"(E)  computer  clubs  and  extracurricular 
activities  involving  modem  technologies  are 
established  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
this  amendment  is  offered  in  an  effort 
to  enhance  the  opportunities  open  to 
students  to  pursue  mathematics  and 
science  education  outside  the  class- 
room. The  point  of  my  amendment  is 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  comput- 
er clubs  and  other  school-based  hobby 
groups  through  which  students  can 
develop  an  enduring  interest  in 
modern  technologies. 


Title  III  of  the  bill  before  us  estab- 
lishes a  matching  grant  program 
under  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  cooperative  projects  sponsored 
jointly  by  State  and  local  officials, 
educators,  and  industry  and  associa- 
tion leaders.  While  the  bulk  of  activi- 
ties authorized  under  this  title  are 
geared  to  teacher  training,  funds  can 
also  be  used  to  promote  public  under- 
standing of  mathematics,  science,  and 
engineering.  I  believe  an  equally  valua- 
ble activity  that  can  be  carried  out 
under  this  title  is  to  promote  extracur- 
ricular pursuits,  such  as  hobby  clubs, 
where  students  can  gain  hands-on  and 
self-directed  experience  with  comput- 
ers and  other  equipment.  My  amend- 
ment provides  that  grants  may  be  used 
to  facilitate  setting  up  such  hobby 
clubs  in  schools. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  reports  alert- 
ing us  to  the  fact  that  precollege  stu- 
dents are  taking  fewer  science  and 
mathematics  courses  than  they  did 
formerly.  Studies  indicate  that  many 
students  find  the  courses  more  diffi- 
cult and  boring  than  other  electives 
and  often  acquire  a  dislike  for  them  at 
an  early  age.  On  the  other  hand,  stu- 
dents seem  to  respond  more  favorably 
to  scientific  and  'mathematical  ideas 
when  exposed  to  them  outside  the 
classroom,  on  television  and  in  muse- 
ums. 

Some  educators  are  therefore  urging 
school  systems  to  explore  ways  of 
making  curriculums  more  exciting  and 
activity  oriented.  While  changes  in 
this  direction  might  be  helpful,  class- 
room teaching  will  always  demand  a 
considerable  amount  of  memorization 
and  textbook  study.  There  is  no  get- 
ting around  that  schooling  is  often 
hard  work. 

Fortunately,  a  good  number  of  stu- 
dents do  develop  an  abiding  interest  in 
science  courses  and  in  the  area  of 
mathematics.  They  are  the  ones  who 
become  the  engineers,  chemists,  physi- 
cists, the  scientific,  and  technical 
workers  whose  expertise  is  so  essential 
to  the  continued  economic  strength  of 
our  Nation. 

But  perhaps  there  would  be  a  larger 
proportion  of  students  interested  in 
science  and  mathematics  if  schools  af- 
forded more  opportunities  for  extra- 
curricular activities  linked  with  these 
fields.  Certainly  many  students  who 
are  drawn  to  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence courses  are  also  attracted  to 
community  or  mail-order  science  clubs, 
or  they  may  undertake  science-related 
projects  at  home  on  their  own  or  with 
the  help  of  an  interested  teacher. 
Such  self-initiated  activities  can  pro- 
vide a  practical  focus  that  can  make 
classroom  learning  seem  more  relevant 
and  worthwhile. 

My  amendment  will  make  it  easier 
for  schools  to  come  up  with  the  re- 
sources needed  to  set  up  computer  and 
ham  radio  clubs  and  similar  student- 
directed   activities.   Many   school   dis- 


tricts are  currently  having  difficulty 
stretching  their  budgets  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  set  aside  the  small  amount 
of  funds  required  to  initiate  these 
clubs.  Yet  with  the  help  of  private 
business,  donating  equipment  or  assist- 
ing financially,  high  tech  clubs  could 
easily  becohie  a  regular  addition  in  our 
schools.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  such  facilities  would  have  a 
highly  beneficial  impact  in  motivating 
students  toward  scientific  and  techni- 
cal careers. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  make  it  easier  for 
schools  to  come  up  with  the  resources 
needed  to  set  up  computer  and  ham 
radio  clubs  and  similar  activities.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  very  good  amendment,  and 
I  think  everybody  is  in  agreement. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
excellent  amendment,  and  I  support  it. 
I  think  it  deserves  to  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3151)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  correct:  Senators  who  have 
amendments  should  bring  them  to  the 
floor,  or  we  will  move  to  third  reading. 
In  any  event,  to  give  a  little  time  for 
Senators  to  get  here,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question  from  my  dear  col- 
league from  West  Virginia,  Senator 
Randolph. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  A  decade  ago,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  ini- 
tiated an  experiment  using  NASA  sat- 
ellites to  deliver  inservice  training  to 
teachers  in  rural  Appalachian  commu- 
nities. That  project  enjoyed  such  en- 
thusiastic grassroots  support,  both  re- 
gionally and  nationally,  that  in  1980 
the  commission  spun  it  off  into  an  in- 
dependent nonprofit  corporation.  Now 
known  as  ACSN— the  learning  chan- 
nel, it  is  today  an  educational  cable 
television  network  serving  over  3V2 
million  homes,  nearly  100  colleges  and 
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universities,  and  many  public  school 
systems. 

An  important  part  of  the  network's 
programing  day  is  devoted  to  inservice 
training  for  teachers.  Just  recently, 
the  learning  channel  held  a  widely  ac- 
claimed national  teleconference  for 
teachers  and  administrators  on  the 
reading  problems  of  our  children.  On 
June  30,  the  learning  channel  will  use 
its  cable  network  for  a  live.  inleracti\e 
teleconference  in  which  noted  .scientist 
Dr.  Robert  Jastrow  will  di.scuss  new 
technologies  with  over  100  of  Ken- 
tucky's top  high  school  students. 

Although  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  will  separate  the  students  in 
Kentucky  from  Dr.  Jastrow  at  Dart 
mouth  College,  they  will  meet  face-to- 
face  through  the  use  of  sophisticated 
satellite  and  cable  technology.  Tho.se 
youngsters  will  not  only  be  privileged 
to  hear  the  comments  of  one  of  this 
Nation's  leading  .scientists,  but  they 
will  iH?  able  to  ask  him  questions  and 
to  discuss  issues  with  him.  thanks  to 
the  marvel  of  telecommunications  and 
the  learning  channel. 

I  have  given  this  background  on 
ACSN— the  learning  channel  as  a  pref- 
ace to  a  question  relating  to  title  II. 
section  206.  of  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act.  That  section  des- 
ignates educational  television  stations 
as  eligible  recipients  for  funds.  The  re- 
markable succes.s*and  long  experience 
of  the  learning  channel  in  the  televi- 
sion delivery  of  educational  programs 
leads  me  to  this  question:  Is  it  the 
intent  of  the  act  to  include  nonprofit 
cable  television  networks,  such  as 
ACSN— the  learning  channel,  as  eligi- 
ble recipients  of  funds  under  the  act? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes.  it  is  our  intent  to 
include  nonprofit  cable  networks,  al- 
though since  the  awards  authorized  by 
sections  206,  207.  and  212  are  competi- 
tive, it  should  be  understood  that  the 
scope  of  impact  of  an  award  to  a  cable 
network  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Realistically,  for  example,  a  local  edu- 
cation agency  may  not  fund  a  proposal 
under  section  206  from  a  cable  TV  net- 
work if  the  availability  of  cable  TV  is 
not  sufficient  across  the  school  dis- 
trict. 

However,  the  Senator  is  quite  cor- 
rect that  there  was  no  intent  to  ex- 
clude such  non-profit  cable  television 
networks  from  applying  for  a  grant. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  an 
amendment  that  he  will  bring  to  the 
floor  shortly.  Also,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
has  an  amendment,  and  he  intends  to 
offer  it  very  soon.  Until  then.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  fashion- 
ing the  Education  for  Economic  Secu- 
rity Act,  the  members  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee 
were  in  agreement  that  the  greatest 
need  in  upgrading  instruction  in  math- 
ematics and  science  in  our  schools  was 
in  the  area  of  training,  retraining,  and 
inservice  training  of  our  teachers.  The 
major  emphasis  in  this  legislation, 
therefore,  is  that  of  providing  train- 
ing, retraining  and  inservice  training 
programs.  This  emphasis  is  most  clear- 
ly demonstrated  m  title  II,  where 
funds  are  directed  first  to  be  spent  on 
training  programs,  and  after  needs  in 
these  areas  ha\e  been  adequately  ad- 
dressed, funds  can  then  be  spent  in 
other  areas. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  need  for  updat- 
ing, improving  and  expanding  instruc- 
tional materials  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment in  our  .schools.  The  recent  report 
of  the  National  Science  Board  Com- 
mission on  Precollege  Education  in 
Mathematics,  Science  and  Technology 
asserted  that  the  United  States  'is 
failing  to  provide  its  own  children  with 
the  intellectual  tools  needed  for  the 
21st  century.  "  The  Commission,  as 
others  have  also  reported,  found  that 
"there  is  now  a  glaring  ab.sence  of 
technology  education  in  American 
.schools— a  lack  of  curricula,  course 
materials.  demonstrated  teaching 
methods,  and  qualified  teachers." 
Many  courses  badly  need  revision  and 
updating,  it  was  noted,  and  "better 
trained  teachers  must  have  more  up- 
to-date  courseware  in  order  to  teach 
effectively.  "  Testimony  before  the 
Education  Subcommittee  agreed  with 
the  Commissions  findings,  and  indi- 
cated that  there  is  a  critical  shortage 
of  laboratory  equipment  and 
courseware  materials  in  our  Nation's 
schools. 

In  this  connection,  there  has  recent- 
ly come  to  my  attention  a  study  that 
complements  others  that  have  been 
made  over  the  years.  This  consisted  of 
complete  inventories  of  equipment 
now  in  use  in  undergraduate  civil  engi- 
neering facilities.  Soiltest.  Inc.,  of  Ev- 
anston.  111.,  one  of  the  major  produc- 
ers and  suppliers  of  engineering  test- 
ing equipment  in  the  United  States, 
has  identified  224  universities  and  col- 
leges as  having  such  programs,  and 
has  made  a  detailed  check  of  equip- 
ment used  for  instructional  purposes. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  de- 
tailed study  of  this  kind  has  been 
made. 

In  almost  all  cases  in  this  survey, 
tests— as  prescribed  by  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  and  Materials- 
could  not  be  performed  due  to  missing 
parts  or  obsolescence;   30  percent   of 


the  major  pieces  of  equipment  used  in 
basic  instruction  was  from  10  to  20 
years  old,  and  40  percent  of  the  lab- 
oratories surveyed  avoided  enforcing 
testing  sessions  due  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  facilities  available.  Al- 
though this  survey  is  of  necessity 
being  restricted  to  the  area  of  civil  en- 
gineering, the  same  problem  is  preva- 
lent in  other  technical  disciplines.  It 
was  stated  that  many  of  the  schools 
surveyed  are  being  forced  to  conduct 
their  instruction  by  means  of  a  black- 
board. 

The  Texas  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  submitted  a  detailed  report 
on  the  situation  existing  in  that  State. 
In  a  survey  of  the  10  major  State-sup- 
ported engineering  colleges,  it  was  de- 
termined that  laboratory  and  teaching 
equipTnent  needs  totaled  $99  million, 
and  that  of  this  amount.  $37  million 
was  deemed  of  critical  importance. 

In  conclusion,  the  Texas  report 
noted  that— 

The  PHKineenriK  education  complex  is 
very  close  to  a  point  of  instability.  Staff 
.shortaKes.  enrollment  increase-s,  and  labora- 
tory obsolescence  all  contribute  to  the  deg- 
radation of  quality  education.  And  it  was 
added  that  if  the  decline  in  quality  contin- 
ue.s.  then  our  industrial  and  defense  com- 
plex will  be  unable  to  function  effectively  in 
the  years  to  come.  The  word  "crisis"  is  no 
exaggeration. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee, fully  aware  of  this  consider- 
able need,  has  made  provision  in  this 
legislation  for  addressing  this  very 
severe  problem.  Am  I  correct  in  stating 
that  proposals  for  purchasing,  updat- 
ing or  improving  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  instructional  materials 
would  most  definitely  be  eligible  for 
funds  under  Title  III  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Under  title  III,  proposals  from  part- 
nerships formed  between  business  and 
schools  could  most  definitely  include 
programs  for  improving  and  expand- 
ing laboratory  equipment  and  instruc- 
tional materials  in  elementary  schools 
through  higher  educational  institu- 
tions. I  agree  with  Senator  Pell  that 
we  are  facing  a  critical  problem  with 
respect  to  shortages  in  courseware 
equipment. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  and  of  con- 
siderable value  to  all  of  us  in  Congress 
to  go  back  and  review  the  effects  on 
our  educational  system  of  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA),  es- 
pecially title  III  of  that  act,  which  was 
aimed  at  strengthening  instruction  in 
science,  mathematics,'  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  later,  the  humanities  and 
arts.  The  NDEA  was  originally  formed 
in  1958,  and  it  continued  with  relative- 
ly few  changes  into  the  1970"s. 

In  a  report  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Education  in  1969.  when  NDEA  was  in 
its  11th  year,  it  was  noted  that  the 
program  had  experienced  considerable 
growth,  with  the  number  of  eligible 
subjects  increasing  from  3  to  11.  Ap- 


propriations for  equipment  and  minor 
remodeling  jumped  from  $40  million 
in  1959  to  $75  million  in  1969.  Reasons 
given  by  the  States  for  the  expanding 
needs  in  these  areas  included  in- 
creased enrollments,  obsolescence  of 
equipment  and  materials,  rapid  ad- 
vances in  technology,  and  the  de- 
mands made  by  new  methods  of  in- 
struction, such  as  the  laboratory  or  in- 
quiry method. 

Reports  from  the  States  and  local 
school  districts  indicated  a  great  need 
for  equipment  and  materials  which 
would  provide  for  individualized  in- 
struction in  all  courses.  There  was  also 
a  demand  for  flexible  laboratories,  for 
experimental  and  demonstration 
equipment.  Many  schools  lacked  basic 
laboratory  facilities  with  running 
water,  and  there  was  a  shortage  of 
such  items  as  microscopes,  science  kits, 
glassware,  and  models.  As  a  result  of 
NDEA  title  III  funds,  continuous  im- 
provements were  being  made  in  equip- 
ping science,  mathematics,  and  foreign 
language  laboratories. 

The  effectiveness  of  NDEA's  title  III 
must  also  be  attributed  to  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  funds  were 
matched  by  the  State  and  local  school 
districts.  This  resulted  not  only  in 
more  money  but  in  stimulating  inter- 
est and  local  participation.  Later, 
when  various  titles  of  the  act  were 
consolidated,  the  matching  provision 
was  dropped  which  diminished  in- 
volvement and  educational  impact  at 
the  local  level. 

Most  States  reported  that  achieve- 
ments of  students  in  critical  study 
areas  continued  to  improve  ^ring  the 
1960's.  Some  25  States  indicated  that 
students  had  made  significant  gains, 
according  to  standardized  achievement 
tests,  in  at  least  one  critical  subject, 
and  the  majority  of  these  States  re- 
ported such  gains  in  three  or  more 
subjects.  Most  frequently  mentioned 
were  courses  in  the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, and  modern  foreign  languages. 

In  the  light  of  these  reports  indicat- 
ing the  progress  being  made  in  educa- 
tional programs  through  the  use  of 
funds  judiciously  invested  in  instruc- 
tional materials  and  equipment,  it  is 
shocking  and  discouraging  to  see  what 
has  happened  over  recent  years.  Actu- 
ally, the  amounts  appropriated  for 
these  programs  were  relatively  small 
in  the  1960's,  but  the  significance  lay 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  pro- 
vided and  used.  The  practice  of  con- 
solidating titles  became  more  common, 
and  this  served  to  weaken  the  impact 
of  most  instructional  programs,  espe- 
cially in  the  areas  of  science,  mathe- 
matics and  engineering,  and  we  are 
currently  experiencing  a  severe  short- 
age of  instructional  materials  and 
equipment  that  is  impeding  the  effec- 
tiveness of  mathematics,  science  and 
engineering  courses  in  our  schools. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island. 


Mr.  PELL.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ments of  my  colleagues  that  the  need 
to  improve  and  expand  instructional 
materials  and  laboratory  equipment  in 
the  math  and  sciences  is  considerable. 
It  has  been  frequently  noted  that 
budget  restraints  have  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  preventing  our  schools 
from  acquiring  the  materials  and 
equipment  they  need  for  science  and 
engineering  courses.  But.  while  in- 
creases in  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  are  vital,  it  is  also  im- 
portant that  a  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  private 
industry  be  encouraged.  It  is  clear  that 
the  business  community  must  assume 
a  more  active  role  in  the  development 
of  programs  which  will  help  to  insure 
that  the  engineering  and  scientific 
needs  of  our  schools  are  met.  Thus,  it 
is  the  committee's  intent.  a&  stated  in 
section  305(E)  of  title  III.  that  part- 
nership programs  eligible  for  funding 
could  most  definitely  include  propos- 
als for  the  acquisition,  rehabilitation 
and  renovation  of  equipment  and  in- 
structional materials  for  courses  in 
mathematics,  science,  computer  sci- 
ence and  engineering. 

I  also  point  out  that  under  title  I 
part  B,  dissemination  and  develop- 
ment of  instructional  materials  for 
training  in  subparagraph  (2)  could 
very  definitely  include  the  develop- 
ment and  dissemination  of  laboratory 
equipment.  In  addition,  under  title  II, 
after  a  local  educational  agency  has 
determined  that  it  has  met  the  need 
for  training  and  retraining  teachers  in 
math  and  science,  it  may  then  use  its 
funds  under  this  title  for  other  needs 
such  as  computer  learning  and  instruc- 
tion, and  instructional  materials  and 
equipment  related  to  mathematics  and 
science. 

I  am  concerned  that  great  progress 
was  made  in  instruction  during  the 
sixties,  only  to  be  followed  by  atrophy 
and  neglect  in  subsequent  years. 
Today  we  are  alarmed  and  respond 
with  the  Education  for  Economic  Se- 
curity Act.  My  question  is:  Are  we  in  a 
pattern  of  alarms  and  crisis  reactions? 
How  can  Congress  know  that  what  we 
authorize  here  is  having  a  desired  and 
sustained  effect? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  too  share  the  concern 
of  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island.  It 
is  this  very  concern  over  the  sustained 
effect  of  efforts  made  under  the  Edu- 
cation for  Economic  Security  Act  that 
prompted  the  committee  to  include  a 
section  for  evaluation  and  policy  anal- 
ysis. Here  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  is  specifically  charged  with 
responsibility  for  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  effort  to  improve  math 
and  science  education.  This  means 
that  the  Congress  should  be  able  to 
identify  the  rate  of  improvement  and 
measure  what  is  happening  in  the  sep- 
arate academic  categories.  Congress 
must  be  kept  informed,  on  a  timely 
basis,  about  the  level  of  progress.  It 


will  then  be  possible  to  identify  the 
pitfalls  of  poor  program  design  and,  as 
the  report  states,  "recognize  where  the 
legislation  can  be  strengthened  or 
streamlined,"  That  is  definitely  a  vital 
part  of  this  legislation,  and  that  is  our 
intent. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  for  recognizing  the  considerable 
needs  our  schools  face  with  respect  to 
instructional  materials  and  laboratory 
equipment,  and  for  identifying  those 
sections  of  the  Education  for  Econom- 
ic Security  Act  where  funds  may  be  di- 
rected toward  these  needs. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3152 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful to  deny  equal  access  to  students  in 
public  secondary  schools  who  wish  to 
meet  voluntarily  for  religious  purposes 
and  to  provide  district  courts  with  juris- 
diction over  violations  of  this  act) 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Hatfield,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  3152. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  I. -THE  EQUAL  ACCESS  ACT 
That  this  title  may  be  cited  as  The  Equal 
Access  Act. 

Sec.  .  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
state  or  local  educational  agency  that  re- 
ceives Federal  financial  assistance  and  that 
by  policy  or  practice  generally  allows  groups 
of  secondary  school  students  to  meet  during 
non-instructional  time  to  deny  equal  access 
and  opportunity  to.  or  discriminate  against, 
any  student  meeting  on  the  basis  of  the  reli- 
gious content  of  the  speech  at  such  meeting 
if- 

(1)  the  activity  is  voluntary  and  student 
initiated: 

(2)  there  is  no  sponsorship  of  the  activity 
by  the  school,  the  government  or  its  agents, 
or  employees; 

(3)  the  activity  is  not  in  and  of  itself  un- 
lawful; and. 

(4)  the  activity  does  not  materially  and 
substantially  interfere  with  the  orderly  con- 
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duct   of   educational   activities    within    the 
school. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  permit  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
political  sulKlivision  thereof  to  1 1 1  influence 
the  form  or  content  of  any  prayer  or  other 
religious  activity.  (2)  require  any  person  to 
participate  in  prayer  or  other  religious  ac- 
tivity; or.  (3)  e.xpend  pubhc  funds  beyond 
the  incidental  cost  of  allowing  .student -miat- 
ed  activities  on  institution  or  .srhool  prem 
ises. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.     .  As  used  in  this  Act  - 

(1)  the  term  Stale  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  guen  that  term  b.\ 
section  1001(k>  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec 
ondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(2)  the  term  local  education  ageiiry"  has 
the  same  meaning  given  that  term  by  sec 
tion  1001(f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965: 

(3)  the  term  secondary  .school  means  a 
public  school  which  provides  .secondary  tdu 
cation  as  determined  by  State  law 

<4i  the  term  sponsorship'  includes  the 
act  of  a  teacher  or  administrator  or  other 
such  employee  who  leads,  or  participates  in 
the  meeting.  The  a.ssignment  of  a  teacher, 
administrator  or  other  such  employee  for 
the  custodial  purpo.se  of  assuring  the  order- 
ly conduct  of  religious  student  meetings 
does  not  constitute  sponsorship  of  the  meet 
ing. 

(5)  the  term  ■meeting'  means  any  extra- 
curricular activity  allowed  by  the  school 
The  term  meeting  "  does  not  include  offi- 
cially sponsored  school  athletic  teams  that 
participate  in  interscholastic  competition. 

'6)  the  term  non-instructional  means 
that  the  student  is  not  receiving  curncular 
instruction  from  a  teacher. 

SEVER.ABILITY 

Sec.  .  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum 
stances  is  judicially  determined  to  be  in- 
valid, the  provisions  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances  shall  not  bt  affected  thereby 

Sec  .  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  su 
persede  all  other  provisions  of  Federal  law 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  .  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con 
strued  to  limit  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
any  public  .school  student 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  presenting  the  Denton-Hatfield 
compromise  on  the  issue  of  equal 
access  for  secondary  students  in  public 
schools. 

Today  we  consider  an  equal  access 
amendment  that  will  permit  the  name 
of  God  to  be  uttered  again  in  our 
public  schools  other  than  profanely. 
This  equal  access  amendment  would 
clarify  and  confirm  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  association,  and  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  which  accrue  to  public 
secondary  school  students  who  desire 
voluntarily  to  exercise  those  rights 
during  noninstructional  periods  of  the 
school  day  when  the  school  permits 
other  student  groups  to  meet. 

This  equal  access  legislation  has  had 
2  full  days  of  hearings  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  During  markup  of  S. 
1059,  which  was  this  Senators  original 
version  of  the  bill,  the  bill  was  favor- 


ably reported  as  a  committee  substi- 
tute by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  12  to  4. 

The  substitute  included  a  number  of 
changes  and  suggestions  from  such 
major  contributors  as  Senator  Biden. 
Senator  Hatch,  and  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUM.  Also  changes  from  S.  815.  the 
original  Senator  Hatfield  version, 
were  adopted  and  further  improve- 
ments were  adopted  during  hearings, 
improvements  suggested  by  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  This  is  not  a  raw.  unpol- 
ished, inconsiderate  version.  It  is  one 
which  I  am  fully  confident  will  meet 
the  approval  of  my  colleagues,  and  our 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  equal  access  legisla- 
tion is  nece.ssary  because  school  ad- 
ministrators have  felt  constrained  to 
prohibit  and  have  canceled  voluntary 
student  meetings  for  the  single  reason 
that  speech  at  such  meetings  contains 
religious  content.  In  some  cases, 
.schools  have  been  coerced  into  this  sit- 
uation by  the  threat  of  costly  lawsuits 
initiated  by  ACLU  attorneys.  In  other 
cases,  school  administrators  are  simply 
unsure  about  the  .scope  of  first  amend- 
ment rights  that  accrue  to  students 
and  hence  feel  constrained  to  ban  vol- 
untary student  meetings  of  the  type 
described. 

This  confusion  has  in  part  been  the 
result  of  conflicting  lower  court  deci- 
sions in  Lubbock  and  Brandon.  In 
Widmar.  a  1981  Supreme  Court  case, 
the  right  of  university  students  to 
meet  for  religious  purposes  on  campus 
were  upheld  because  the  university 
generally  allowed  a  variety  of  other 
groups  to  meet.  In  the  Tinker  (1969) 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  recognized 
that  first  amendment  rights  of  .second- 
ary school  students  are  protected  e\en 
during  .school  hours,  giving  ri.se  to  the 
well  known  quote  that  "students  do 
not  shed  their  first  amendment  rights 
at  the  schoolhouse  gate." 

In  Bender  against  Williamsporl  Area 
School  District,  a  lower  Federal  court 
upheld  the  right  of  a  student  religious 
club,  named  Petros.  to  meet  during  a 
student  activity  period  when  various 
other  student  groups  were  allowed  to 
meet.  Lisa  Bender,  the  named  plaintiff 
in  the  Williamsport  case,  testified 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Her 
response  when  the  school  denied  the 
right  of  Petros  to  meet  was  "  *  *  we 
saw  in  the  Constitittion  that  our  free- 
dom of  speech  was  being  denied 
us  •  *  *.  "  A  number  of  other  student 
witnesses  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee affirmed  Lisa's  concern. 

Bonnie  Bailey  of  Lubbock.  TX.  com- 
mented: 

We  have  been  taught  that  the  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  us  freedom  of  speech.  But 
we  feel  that  here  we  have  been  discriminat- 
ed against,  because  we  can  picket,  we  can 
demonstrate,  we  can  curse,  we  can  take 
God's  name  m  vain,  but  we  cannot  voluntar- 
ily get  together  and  talk  about  God  on  any 
part  of  our  campus,  inside  or  out  of  the 
school. 


We  just  feel  frustrated  t)ecause  we  don't 
feel  like  we  are  tKing  treated  equally. 

Judy  Jankowski,  of  St.  Paul.  MN, 
compared  the  policies  of  two  nations 
on  religious  liberty. 

A  few  years  ago.  I  visited  Poland  with  my 
family.  We  stayed  with  a  family  that  have 
isic)  five  children  in  .school.  I  observed  how 
restricted  they  were  to  express  themselves 
politically  and  religiously,  and  I  was  thank- 
ful that  I  lived  in  the  United  States  and 
that  I  had  the  freedom  to  express  myself 
and  share  political  and  religious  beliefs  with 
others. 

Now.  just  a  few  years  later.  I  see  the  same 
restrictions  put  on  me  and  my  fellow  class- 
mates that  are  on  the  students  in  Poland, 
and  I  find  this  very  disturbing. 

Peter  Eagan,  of  Snohomish,  WA. 
pointed  out  that  at  his  .school  the 
words  Christopher  Columbus  uttered 
when  he  discovered  America  would  be 
prohibited. 

These  examples  create  an  ominous 
perception  of  State  hostility  toward 
religion  when  schools  treat  student  re- 
ligious expression  in  such  a  manner. 
Students  are  led  to  believe  that  to  talk 
about  religion  places  them  at  odds 
with  the  law  of  the  land,  our  Constitu- 
tion. Such  an  impression  makes  the  re- 
ligious student  a  victim  of  discrimina- 
tion, they  become  second-class  citi- 
zens. Sarah  Scanlon,  of  Sonoma,  CA, 
after  she  was  told  by  the  school  board 
that  a  voluntary  Bible  study  was  ille- 
gal but  the  principal  would  look  the 
other  way  and  allow  the  activity  to 
continue,  said: 

All  this  has  left  many  people  very  con- 
fii.sed.  The  Board  said  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting  that  they  were  going  to  stick  by 
their  original  decision,  and  yet.  we  were  still 
going  to  be  allowed  to  pray.  But  the  original 
decision  said  that  was  illegal. 

I  think  that,  as  the  law  stands,  it  is  very 
ambiguous  and  causing  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
trouble.  We  need  it  clarified,  and  hopefully 
with  a  law  that  would  enable  a  group  of  stu- 
dents interested  in  discussing  a  topic  of 
major  importance  to  their  lives,  religion, 
with  the  freedom  that  other  students  dis- 
cu.ss  topics  of  interest  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  Equal  Access  Act 
would  correct  the  confusion  in  our 
school  system  by  accommodating  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  meet  voluntarily, 
just  as  do  their  fellow  students,  for  re- 
ligious purposes.  It  is  wrong  for  reli- 
gious speech  to  receive  less  protection 
than  political  speech  or  any  other 
speech  in  which  students  engage. 

I  invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  fact  that  equal  access,  as  we  have 
brought  it  forth  here  in  the  Senate, 
does  not  pose  the  same  problems  that 
many  of  our  colleagues  raised  during 
the  school  prayer  debate.  Under  equal 
access  there  is  no  student-led.  or 
teacher-led,  prayer  during  classroom 
time.  No  student  will  be  pressured  to 
hear  religious  expression  that  violates 
his  or  her  conscience  or  sensibilities. 
No  student  will  be  required  to  recite  a 
prayer  with  which  he  or  she  disagrees. 
Students  who  do  wish  to  participate  in 
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religious  speech  will  choose  to  attend 
voluntary  meetings  that  axe  offered 
alongside  a  wide  assortment  of  other 
student  activities.  Thus,  a  choice  to 
attend  a  meeting  with  religious  con- 
tent will  be  voluntary  in  the  truest 
sense. 

Even  during  voluntary  student  meet- 
ings, teachers  are  not  allowed  in  this 
bill  to  lead  or  participate  in  the  meet- 
ing. If  the  school  so  desires,  they  may 
appoint  a  teacher  to  sit  in  the  back  of 
the  room  in  a  custodial  capacity  to 
insure  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
students— in  other  words,  general 
order  axid  discipline  purposes— and 
there  are  some  school  insurance  poli- 
cies which  require  teacher's  presence 
at  any  student  activity. 

Under  equal  access,  the  State, 
through  the  teacher,  would  not  be  an 
official  sponsor,  thus  assuring  that 
equal  access  complies  with  the  estab- 
lishment clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  student  initiated 
groups  are  being  banned  all  over  our 
Nation.  In  February  of  this  year,  Los 
Angeles  country  schools  banned  all 
Bible  studies  on  campus.  In  Canton, 
Md.,  a  student  Bible  study  has  been 
banned.  The  principal  in  that  case  de- 
sired that  the  group  continue  to  meet 
but  was  confused  about  whether  the 
Constitution  permitted  such  a  meeting 
in  view  of  the  Court's  rulings  on  the 
matter.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
hearings  also  revealed  numerous  ex- 
amples of  bans  being  placed  on  stu- 
dent religious  groups.  Judy  Jankowski 
was  told  that  her  group  would  have  to 
finish  it*  meeting  by  7:30  a.m.,  1  hour 
before  school  started  at  8:30  a.m.  This 
of  course  prevented  any  student  who 
takes  a  bus  to  school  from  attending  a 
meeting. 

Stuart  Kennedy  of  North  Clayton 
Junior  High  School  stated  that  Youth 
for  Christ  meetings  were  banned  at  his 
school  even  though  "Drama  Club,  the 
Beta  Club.  FHA.  Math  and  Science 
Club,  the  newspaper  staff,  student 
council.  Letterman's  Club,  language 
clubs,  and  Chess  Club"  were  allowed 
to  continue  to  meet. 

In  a  legal  summary,  Mr.  President, 
many  court  decisions  support  the  right 
of  secondary  students  to  meet  for  reli- 
gious purposes.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  Williamsport  decision  at 
the  district  court  level  that  has  upheld 
the  right  of  a  student  religious  club  to 
meet.  In  Scoville  against  Board  of 
Education,  a  student  rights  case,  the 
Court  stated  that: 

The  fact  that  it  (a  case)  involved  a  univer- 
sity is  of  no  importance,  since  the  relevant 
principle  and  rules  apply  generally  to  both 
high  school  and  universities. 

In  Reed  against  Vsm  Hoven  a  Feder- 
al district  court  upheld  a  school  policy 
allowing  student-initiated  prayer 
groups  to  meet  before  school.  In 
Florey  Sioux  Falls  School  District  the 
district  court  stated: 


The  First  Amendment  does  not  forbid  all 
mention  of  religion  in  public  schools:  it  is 
the  advancement  or  inhibition  of  religion 
that  is  prohibited  .  .  .  (W)hen  the  primary 
purpose  served  by  a  given  school  activity  is 
not  made  unconstitutional  by  the  inclusion 
of  some  religious  content. 

In  Gay  Rights  against  Bonner  a  Fed- 
eral court  upheld  the  right  of  a  gay 
rights  student  group  to  meet  at  the 
high  school  level.  In  Wilson  against 
Chancellor,  a  Federal  district  court 
struck  down  a  school  policy  that 
banned  political  speakers  in  high 
school  classes. 

In  Bager  against  Kinzler  a  Federal 
district  court  struck  down  a  restriction 
on  information  about  contraception 
and  abortion  in  the  student  newspa- 
per. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Gay  Rights 
Club  can  meet,  if  political  speakers 
have  access  to  classrooms,  if  the  stu- 
dent newspaper  can  advertise  abortion 
referral,  then  surely  fundamental  fair- 
ness and  equal  treatment  demand  that 
religious  students  be  allowed  to  meet 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  other  students  do. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  to  clarify  the  rights  of 
secondary  school  students. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  for  his  leadership 
on  this  amendment.  I  know  he  has 
tried  to  bring  this  subject  up  as  a  sepa- 
rate bill  from  time  to  time.  I  really  be- 
lieve that  all  he  is  asking  is  that  volun- 
tary student  religious  groups  be  treat- 
ed equal  to  those  groups  where  volun- 
tary students  meet  now. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  of 
Senator  Hatfield  and  Senator  Denton 
is  carefully  crafted.  Basically,  it  would 
solve  the  problem  that  presently 
exists.  It  would  recognize  the  religious 
student  groups.  My  personal  belief  is 
that  it  is  an  amendment  that  really  ev- 
erybody should  support. 

I  also  believe  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  shown  great  courage  in 
fighting  this  battle  through  the  years 
he  has  been  in  the  Congress. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  this  is 
one  of  the  first  times  that  this  matter 
has  ever  really  reached  the  floor  in 
either  House  of  Congress.  It  is  the 
first  time  it  has  reached  it  in  this  par- 
ticular form,  which  I  find  to  be  a  satis- 
factory form. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
shown  great  courage  in  so  many  fights 
here  in  the  Congress  since  he  has  ar- 


rived. There  are  very  few  people  who  I 
think  have  grasped  the  significance  of 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  his  fellow  men  and 
women  as  Senator  Denton  has. 

I.  for  one,  am  much  in  his  debt.  I,  for 
one,  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
him.  I,  for  one,  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues will  permit  this  amendment  to 
be  voted  upon  and  then  see  where  we 
go  from  there.  I  believe  it  is  an  amend- 
ment that  deserves  to  be  supported.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  support  it.  We 
can  talk  about  it  technically,  but  I 
think  everybody  is  aware  of  what  the 
amendment  is.  what  it  really  means, 
and  how  much  hope  it  will  give  to 
people  all  over  this  country  who  them- 
selves believe  that  the  so-called  wall  of 
separation  between  church  and  state 
really  never  was  contemplated  to  the 
nth  degree  that  it  exists  today  by 
those  who  founded  this  country  and 
established  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  supporter  of 
this  amendment  and  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  assist  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  with  regard  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
siire  whether  anybody  wants  a  rollcall 
vote  on  this  particular  amendment, 
but  I  did  ask  Senator  Pell,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  if 
he  knew  of  anybody  who  would  want  a 
rollcall  vote  on  this  amendment.  He 
did  not  know  whether  anybody  did. 
but  he  said  he  would  like  to  check  on 
that. 

I  chatted  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  he  aarees 
that  we  should  send  out  notice  to  all 
Senators  that  this  amendment  is  up; 
that  if  they  do  object  to  it  or  want  to 
debate  it  now  is  the  time  to  do  so.  If 
anybody  wants  a  rollcall  vote,  and  nei- 
ther Senator  Denton  nor  I  want  a  roll- 
call vote,  they  should  come  to  the 
floor  and  notify  us  that  they  do.  I  sug- 
gest a  reasonable  time  to  do  that. 

I  would  hope  that  those  who  want  to 
speak  for  this  amendment  should 
come  to  the  floor  and  speak  for  it  as 
well.  Let  us  give  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  for  Members  to  get  here.  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  day  of  the  annual 
seafood  luncheon,  and  I  presume  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  are  there. 

With  the  consent  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  we 
will  allow  time  for  whoever  wishes  to 
come  to  the  floor. 
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Mr.  DENTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  want  to  first  thank 
my  distinguished  chairman  on  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee for  his  remarks,  for  his  support  of 
this  bill,  for  his  leadership  to  me  as  a 
chairman  and  as  a  Senator,  and  as  a 
gentleman.  I  totally  concur.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  Senator's  fairness  in 
trying  to  assure  that  we  obtain  a  vote 
on  this  and  that  we  have  sufficient 
debate  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for  hi.s 
remarks.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  minority  is  checking  to  see  if  any- 
body wants  a  rollcall  vote.  There  have 
been  some  expressions  from  people 
who  would  like  to  speak  to  this 
matter.  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  get 
to  the  floor  soon. 

Perhaps  now  would  be  a  good  time 
to  have  a  quorum  call  for  a  short 
period  until  we  can  get  enough  Sena- 
tors here  to  resolve  this  problem. 

We  cannot  do  that  until  we  notify 
the  majority  leader  and  chat  with 
him.  and  it  will  be  his  call  on  that. 
Until  then.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DOMESTIC  FOOTWEAR 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  later 
this  afternoon,  I  am  going  to  be  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  -save  one  of  the 
most  critically  ill  industries  in  our 
Nation  today,  the  domestic  footwear 
industry.  Senators  Mitchell.  Rudman. 
Pryor,  Sasser.  Randolph,  and  Bump- 
ers will  be  joining  me  in  this  effort, 
and  we  wish  to  postpone  the  introduc- 
tion until  a  more  amenable  time 
today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
allowed  to  proceed  as  if  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission dealt  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  devastating  blow  to  the 
domestic  footwear  industry  in  this 
country  by  denying  its  petition  for 
relief  under  section  201  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
unless  swift  action  is  taken  by  the 
Congress,  the  ITCs  ruling  could  bring 
about  the  final  demise  of  this  impor- 
tant industry. 

The  footwear  industry  illustrates 
the  classic  case  of  an  industry  that  is 


unable  to  survive  the  onslaught  of  for- 
eign imports.  Since  1968,  when  tariffs 
were  lowered,  imports  have  increased 
by  232  percent.  In  1983,  they  account- 
ed for  64  percent  of  the  U.S.  market 
and  over  6  percent  of  the  entire  U.S. 
trade  deficit.  Today,  imported  foot- 
wear comprises  almost  75  percent  of 
the  entire  retail  market.  No  other  in- 
dustry suffers  from  as  high  a  foreign 
penetration.  We  hear  much  about  the 
plight  of  the  auto  and  steel  industries 
which  are  suffering  from  imports.  The 
Import  penetration  in  those  industries, 
however,  does  not  even  approximate 
the  import  levels  endured  by  the  shoe 
industry. 

The  impact  of  these  imports  has 
been  devastating  to  the  U.S.  industry 
and  its  labor  force.  Unemployment  in 
the  industry  exceeds  15  percent, 
almost  doubling  the  unemployment 
rate  in  the  overall  U.S.  manufacturing 
sector.  Since  1981,  27,000  American 
shoe  workers  have  lost  their  jobs  due 
to  factory  closings.  This  equals  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  entire  footwear 
labor  force.  In  1983  along,  an  estimat- 
ed 4.000  shoe  workers  lost  their  jobs 
nationwide.  My  own  State  of  Maine— 
the  largest  footwear  manufacturing 
State  in  the  Nation— has  been  hit  hard 
by  these  imports.  Nearly  2,000  Maine 
jobs  have  been  lost  since  1981.  when 
the  orderly  marketing  agreements 
were  terminated.  Nearly  11,000  jobs— I 
repeal  11.000  jobs— have  been  lost 
since  1968.  when  imports  began  their 
upward  climb.  Already  this  year,  700 
more  Maine  jobs  have  been  lost  to  im- 
ports. 

Sadly,  Maine  is  not  an  isolated  case 
in  this  regard.  My  colleagues  from 
Missouri,  Arkansas.  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  several  States  can 
recite  equally  alarming  statistics  re- 
garding the  effects  of  footwear  im- 
ports on  their  constituents.  Factory 
after  factory  is  closing  throughout  the 
Nation,  no  longer  able  to  bear  the 
unfair  competition  by  foreign  imports. 

While  factory  closings  present  diffi- 
culties in  any  industry,  the  closing  of  a 
footwear  factory  creates  particular 
hardships.  Most  shoe  factories  are  lo- 
cated in  rural  and  semirural  areas 
where  they  provide  the  primary 
source— in  come  cases,  the  only 
source— of  employment.  In  Maine,  for 
example,  an  estimated  25  percent  of 
all  shoe  factories  are  located  in  towns 
with  populations  of  less  than  5,000. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  industry 
workers  are  50  years  or  older,  and 
almost  two-thirds  are  women.  When 
these  workers  lose  their  jobs,  there  is 
nowhere  else  to  go  for  employment. 

They  cannot  vote  with  their  feet. 
They  cannot  march  off  to  Silicon 
Valley  and  be  retrained  in  computer 
chip  factories. 

Despite  these  devastating  statistics 
of  import  penetration,  factory  clos- 
ings, and  lost  jobs,  those  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  who  should  be  listen- 


ing to  the  footwear  industry  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  problem.  Re- 
peatedly. I  am  told  that  we  should 
promote  the  principle  of  free  trade 
and  that  our  domestic  industries 
should  not  fear  foreign  competition. 

I.  too.  support  free  trade  as  long  as  it 
is  fair  trade.  Mr.  President.  The  do- 
mestic footwear  industry,  however,  is 
the  victim  of  a  global  trade  game 
whose  rules  are  anything  but  fair.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  major 
market  which  allows  virtually  unlimit- 
ed footwear  imports.  There  is  no  other 
country  in  the  world  that  has  open 
borders  as  the  United  States  does. 
Most  of  our  major  trading  partners 
have  restrictions  ranging  from  formal 
global  quotas  to  excessive  tariffs  and 
licensing  arrangements.  Just  last 
month,  for  example,  Canada  an- 
nounced the  continuation  of  its  global 
quota  program  for  an  additional  18 
months.  Taiwan  and  South  Korea,  the 
two  largest  exporters  of  footwear  in 
the  world,  maintain  prohibitive  tariffs 
of  50  to  60  percent. 

The  U.S.  footwear  industry  is  also 
faced  with  excessively  low  labor  costs 
of  foreign  competitors.  While  the  U.S. 
shoeworker  is  among  the  lowest  paid 
of  all  U.S.  manufacturing  workers,  the 
industry  still  cannot  compete  fairly 
with  Korean  labor  costs  of  74  cents 
per  hour. 

So,  the  U.S.  industry  is  getting  hit 
hard  from  two  sides.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  are  being  flooded  with  a  surge  of 
imports:  and  on  the  other,  they  are 
being  prohibited  from  selling  their 
goods  abroad.  I  would  not  call  this  a 
system  that  celebrates  free  trade,  be- 
cause it  is  simply  not  fair  trade. 

Despite  the  devastation  of  the  foot- 
wear industry,  the  ITC  has  refused 
relief.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress must  act  swiftly  to  save  this  im- 
portant industry  from  further  decline. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
exerci.se  some  restraint  in  commenting 
upon  the  rationale  offered  by  the  ITC. 
Simply  put.  they  have  found  that 
there  is  no  injury  being  done  to  this 
industry  because  some  of  the  shoe 
companies  actually  made  a  profit: 
22.000  jobs  have  been  lost;  that  is  one 
way  to  make  a  profit.  Simply  start 
laying  off  people,  start  shutting  down 
factories:  you  can  make  a  profit  that 
way.  Start  moving  your  operations  off- 
shore and  have  the  shoes  made  in 
other  countries  and  shipped  back  into 
the  United  States.  You  can  make  a 
profit  that  way. 

The  ITC  members  have,  in  my  judg- 
ment, totally  turned  the  rule  of  law  on 
its  head.  So  latter  today.  I  am  going  to 
be  introducing  the  American  Footwear 
Act  of  1984  to  provide  relief. 

This  bill  would  restrict  imports  of 
nonrubber  footwear  into  the  United 
States  to  400  million  pairs  per  year, 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
act.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  di- 


rected to  allocate  the  global  product 
limitations  among  foreign  countries, 
taking  into  corisideration  such  factors 
as  the  country's  average  levels  of  im- 
ports between  1978-82.  findings  of 
unfair  trade  practices  with  respect  to 
nonrubber  footwear,  and  recent 
market  trends. 

This  legislation  presents  a  moderate, 
yet  crucial,  response  to  the  footwear 
problem.  The  global  quota  established 
by  the  bill  would  allow  importers  to 
retain  slightly  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  retail  market.  This  is  not  protec- 
tionism: rather,  it  allows  American 
workers  to  keep  only  50  percent  of  the 
market— much  less  than  is  now  en- 
joyed in  other  major  industries. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  admit  that  I 
am  introducing  this  quota  bill  as  a  last 
resort.  The  domestic  footwear  indus- 
try has.  however,  availed  itself  of 
every  possible  remedy  under  our  cur- 
rent trade  laws,  only  to  be  rejected,  in 
my  opinion,  by  the  ITC.  It  is  now  time 
for  the  Congress  to  step  in  and  save 
this  important  industry  before  it  is  too 
late. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  1981,  when  the 
present  administration  refused  to  pro- 
vide relief  recommended  by  the  ITC, 
ironically  enough,  foreign  competitors 
owned  about  51  percent  of  the  market. 
In  the  period  of  time  between  1981 
and  1984,  it  has  climbed  to  a  total  of 
almost  75  percent  of  the  entire  market 
of  this  country.  Three-fourths  of  all 
the  shoes  purchased  in  this  country 
now  are  made  in  foreign  countries. 

As  a  final  note.  Mr.  President,  the 
ITCs  rejection  of  the  footwear  peti- 
tion reflects  a  larger  problem  in  our 
underlying  trade  laws.  If  a  classic  case 
of  injury  by  reason  of  imports— such 
as  the  footwear  industry  case— cannot 
pass  muster  under  our  trade  laws,  the 
laws  then  have  to  be  changed.  So  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  other 
members  of  the  Footwear  Caucus  in 
seeking  omnibus  trade  reform  that 
will  make  these  laws  more  responsive 
to  our  domestic  industries. 

REJECTION  OF  SHOE  INDUSTRY  TRADE  PETITION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  by  the  decision 
reached  by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  on  the  question  of  shoe 
imports. 

The  Commissioners'  vote  that  no 
injury  has  occurred  to  the  domestic  in- 
dustry by  imports  which  reached  a 
level  of  TO  percent  of  the  total  market 
this  year  is  difficult  to  understand.  It 
is  directly  contradicted  by  the  experi- 
ence of  many  domestic  firms  and  the 
workers  who  have  been  laid  off  from 
them. 

The  Commissioners'  point  that  the 
average  industry  profit  margin  has  re- 
mained stable  for  some  5  years  and  at 
a  somewhat  higher  level  than  for 
other  manufacturing  industries  com- 
pletely ignores  the  fact  that  higher 
profit  margins  are  limited  primarily  to 
the  larger  companies.  The  majority  of 


the  firms  comprising  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, however,  are  small  ones;  their 
financial  distress  has  been  obscured  by 
the  good  financial  position  of  large 
companies. 

The  Commissions  refusal  to  grant 
relief  to  a  few  companies  whose 
growth  and  financial  prospects  are 
sound,  however,  does  not  help  the 
many  other  companies  which  are  suf- 
fering from  the  unprecedented  import 
levels  reache4  this  year,  and  the  high 
rate  of  imports  which  has  prevailed 
since  import  relief  was  ended  in  1981. 

I  am  therefore  adding  my  name  to 
the  legislation  which  would  legislative- 
ly restrict  footwear  imports  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  market,  a  generous  share. 
and  one  which  would  give  the  smaller 
firms  in  the  industry  a  chance  to 
regain  their  competitive  edge. 

The  facts  about  the  domestic  foot- 
wear industry  and  the  import  climate 
in  which  it  has  been  forced  to  operate 
since  President  Reagan  abandoned 
import  relief  in  1981  are  well  known. 
The  domestic  industry  has  retrenched, 
idled  substantial  numbers  of  factories, 
and  has  a  jobless  rate  of  more  than 
double  the  national  rate. 

Imports  have  skyrocketed  from 
taking  half  of  our  market  in  1981  to 
almost  two-thirds  last  year  and  to  70 
percent  in  the  first  2  months  of  1984. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  larger  firms 
have  been  able  to  maintain  stable 
profit  rates  in  the  face  of  such  a 
market  is  a  tribute  to  their  aggressive 
use  of  the  period  of  import  relief  to  in- 
crease productivity.  Smaller  firms  in 
the  industry  need  additional  time  to 
make  similar  strides,  and  that  is  what 
the  industry  had  requested— a  tempo- 
rary period  of  import  relief  to  give  all 
sectors  of  the  industry  a  chance  to 
recoup. 

The  fact  that  a  period  of  import 
relief  was  of  benefit  to  larger  firms  in 
the  industry  does  not  mean  that  every 
sector  of  the  industry  is  today  equally 
well  able  to  compete,  nor  does  it  mean 
that  none  of  it  has  suffered  severe 
damage. 

The  opposite  is  true.  Plant  closings 
in  Maine  and  other  States  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  massive  surge  of 
footwear  imports  that  has  occurred  in 
the  past  3  years  carries  very  direct 
costs  to  the  people  employed  by  this 
industry  and  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  The  Commission 
failed  to  recognize  those  costs  and  fo- 
cused, instead,  on  the  makeup  of  the 
import  market  and  the  question  of  av- 
erage profit  margins  industrywide.  I 
believe  that  is  a  shortsighted  focus. 
and  I  believe  it  is  one  that  should  be 
corrected  legislatively. 

So  I  will  give  my  support  to  a  legisla- 
tive response. 

In  the  meantime,  I  also  urge  the. 
President  to  carefully  review  this  deci- 
sion and  the  facts  not  taken  into  ac- 
count and  to  take  action.  Although 
the  ITC  recommendation  was  a  nega- 


tive one,  very  recent  history  demon- 
strates that  an  ITC  recommendation  is 
not  the  only  tool  available  to  the 
President  to  promote  fair  trade. 

In  1981.  although  the  ITC  did  not 
find  that  imported  autos  were  injuring 
the  domestic  market,  the  President 
nonetheless  managed  to  negotiate 
quotas  with  Japan  which  are  still  in 
effect,  and  which  have  substantially 
aided  the  profitability  and  sales  of  do- 
mestic auto  manufactures.  There  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  preventing  similar 
Presidential  action  in  the  case  of  foot- 
wear imports.  I  hope  thp  President 
and  his  trade  adviser  will  aggressively 
pursue  negotiations  with  the  nations 
most  responsible  for  the  massive  shoe 
import  surge  to  develop  a  more  orderly 
trade  in  this  sector. 

In  the  absence  of  such  action  by  the 
administration.  Congress  should  act.  It 
is  simply  too  costly  to  the  Nation  to 
stand  by  and  permit  our  domestic  shoe 
industry  to  be  destroyed,  along  with 
the  200,000  jobs  that  it  and  its  suppli- 
er industries  now  create. 


EDUCATION  FOR  ECONOMIC 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1285). 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3152 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  had  a  chance  to  look  at  this 
particular  so-called  equal  access 
amendment  and  am  hoping  that  there 
will  be  someone  on  the  floor  soon  to 
whom  I  can  put  some  questions  about 
it  because  I  do  have  some  questions.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker),  who  is  in  the  official 
delegation  at  the  D-day  ceremonies, 
cannot  be  present  today.  I  think  he 
would  like  to  talk  about  it  at  some 
length.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  would  be  will- 
ing to  at  least  put  it  aside  until  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  can  get 
back  and,  if  not,  I  may  be  constrained 
to  speak  on  it  at  some  length  until  he 
returns. 

Most  specifically,  however,  my  ques- 
tion goes  to  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  this  is  genuinely  an  equal  access 
amendment  for  all  groups,  and  I  mean 
all  groups,  or  whether  it  simply  says 
that  if  the  school  allows  some  groups 
to  meet  it  must  allow  religious  groups 
to  meet  but  it  can  still  exclude  other 
groups. 

Until  I  can  have  an  answer  to  that 
particular  question,  I  am  not  sure  that 
further  debate  would  be  worthwhile.  I 
have  no  objection  to  allowing  groups 
to  meet  after  school  on  school  prem- 
ises if  all  groups  are  allowed  to  meet, 
and  I  think  the  standards  that  the  au- 
thors of  this  amendment  have  put 
forth,  namely,  one,  the  activity  is  vol- 
untary and  student  initiated;  two, 
there  is  no  sponsorship  of  the  activity 
by   the  school,   the   Government,   its 
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agents  or  employees;  three,  the  activi- 
ty in  and  of  itself  is  not  unlawful,  and. 
four,  the  activity  does  not  materially 
or  sut)stantially  interfere  with  the  con- 
duct of  educational  activities  within 
the  school  are  good  criteria. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIEHNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  aUl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  a  number  of  us  interested  in 
this  amendment  who  are  on  the  tax 
conference,  the  first  meetmg  of  which 
starts  at  2  p.m.  this  afternoon. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  vote  on  this  this  afternoon 
and  if  necessary  will  try  to  find  a  way 
to  avoid  any  votes  on  this  this  after- 
noon. But  some  of  us  have  to  go  to 
that  conference,  so  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment could  come  to  the  Chamber  so 
we  could  at  least  have  some  minimal 
debate  and  get  from  them  their  idea  of 
what  this  amendment  does  before  we 
proceed  any  further. 

As  to  those  of  us  who  are  on  the  tax 
conference  and  have  to  leave.  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  to  protect  us  and 
make  sure  there  is  no  vote  on  this 
amendment  until  we  get  back  from  the 
conference,  which  will  probably  be.  my 
hunch  is.  5  or  6  p.m.  tonight. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield.  In  fact.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  first  of  all.  that  while  I  support  an 
equal  access  amendment,  I  did  not 
know  that  the  amendment  would  be 
offered  on  this  bill. 

I  also  must  say  that  I  have  requests 
on  the  calendar  from  Members  on  this 
side  who  wish  to  speak  as  and  w  hen  an 
equal  access  amendment  is  offered  on 
any  measure,  and  at  least  one  of  those 
Members,  and  perhaps  another  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  is  not  here  now  and 
will  not  be  here  until  tonight  or  early 
in  the  morning. 

So  in  addition  to  the  remark  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  just  now, 
it  would  be  incumbent  on  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  honor  that  reque.st 
from  another  Senator  to  try  to  keep 
this  matter  alive  until  that  Senator 
has  a  chance  to  reach  the  Chamber 
and  speak  on  it. 

So  it  is  not  likely  that  we  are'  going 
to  be  able  to  make  much  progress  on 
this  amendment  this  afternoon  other 
than  general  statements,  and  it  is  vir- 
tually certain  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  vote  on  it  until  tomorrow. 

So  as  to  the  Senator's  inquiry  about 
whether  he  could  go  on  to  the  tax  con- 


ference or  not,  I  encourage  him  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  again  I 
support  an  equal  access  amendment, 
and  expect  that  I  will  vote  for  this 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  vote  will  come  today. 

Notwithstanding,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  Members  who  are  for  or  against 
this  proposition  to  come  to  the  Cham- 
ber and  speak  because  it  is  an  impor- 
tant amendment.  It  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  and  there  is  no 
point  in  our  wasting  time.  So.  we  may 
as  well  build  a  record  on  it  while  we 
have  the  opportunity. 

But  I  will  repeal  what  I  said  a 
moment  ago:  In  order  to  honor  a  re- 
quest made  by  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  speak  on  this  measure  by 
Senators  who  arc  not  present  here 
today,  it  would  not  be  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  have  a  vote  on  this 
amendment  today. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  what  the  majority  leader  has 
said  and  at  such  time  as  Mr.  Denton. 
if  he  is  able,  can  get  to  the  Chamber,  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  set 
this  temporarily  aside  so  that  we  could 
proceed  with  one  or  two  other  amend- 
ments to  this  legislation,  one  of  which 
is  ready  to  go,  is  not  controversial,  and 
could  be  offered  and  accepted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Ye.s. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  happy  to. 
but  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  not  here  at  this  moment, 
and  I  will  try  to  reach  him  and  see  if 
we  can  arrange  that. 

Once  again  the  leadership  on  this 
side  does  not  anticipate  a  vote  on  this 
amendment  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  try  to  reach 
Senator  Denton  and  .see  if  we  can  get 
his  consent  and  that  of  other  Senators 
to  temporarily  lay  aside  this  amend- 
ment so  the  managers  can  go  forward 
with  other  measures. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
yield  further,  I  may  offer  this  com- 
ment: I  think  Senators  should  have  in 
mind  that  in  light  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution which  we  passed  within  the  last 
2  or  3  weeks  and  the  provisions  there 
for  educational  money,  it  is  extremely 
urgent  that  we  pa.ss  the  math-science 
bill  so  that  that  authorization  is  avail- 
able to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  $425  million  that  should  be 
available  for  this  year,  fiscally  speak- 
ing, is  available.  If  we  do  not  act 
promptly,  that  may  well  be  lost. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  unless  some  other 
Senator  is  seeking  recognition  to  speak 
at  this  point.  I  am  about  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  in  order  to 
try  to  contact  other  Senators,  but  I 
would  not  suggest  the  absence  of  a 


quorum  if  another  Member  wishes  to 
speak. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  so  that  we  can  complete  some 
other  business,  and  then  it  will  arise 
again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT  NO  3153 

(Purpose:  to  place  responsibility  for  an  as- 
beslo.s  in  .schools  abatement  program  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to 
improve  such  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Moynihan,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  .Pell,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Mathias.  and  Mr. 
Chafee.  I  .send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  financially  needy 
.school  systems  with  assistance  in  fund- 
ing necessary  asbestos  abatement 
projects,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
Abdnor).  for  himself.  Mr.  Stakford.  Mr, 
MovNiHAN.  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
HuDDi.ESTON.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGEK.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
BuRDicK.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 
Hollings.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Mathias.  and  Mr.  Chafee.  propo.ses  an 
amendment  numbered  3153. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  V-ASBESTOS  SCHOOL  HAZARD 
ABATEMENT 
Sec   501.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  As- 
bestos  School    Hazard    Abatement    Act   of 
1984. 


FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  exposure  to  asbestos  fibers  has  been 
identified  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  by 
reputable  medical  and  scientific  evidence  as 
significantly  increasing  the  incidence  of 
cancer  and  other  severe  or  fatal  diseases, 
such  as  asbeslosis; 

(2)  medical  evidence  has  suggested  that 
children  may  be  particularly  vulnerable  to 
environmentally  induced  cancers; 

(3)  medical  science  has  not  established 
any  minimum  level  of  exposure  to  asbestos 
fibers  which  is  considered  to  be  safe  to  indi- 
viduals exposed  to  the  fibers; 

(4)  substantial  amounts  of  asbestos,  par- 
ticularly In  sprayed  form,  have  been  used  in 
school  buildings,  especially  during  the 
period  1946  through  1972; 

(5)  partjal  surveys  in  some  States  have  in- 
dicated tJiat  (A)  in  a  number  of  school 
buildings  materials  containing  asbestos 
fibers  have  become  damaged  or  friable, 
causing  aibe.stos  fibers  to  be  dislodged  into 
the  air.  and  (B)  asbestos  concentration  far 
exceeding  normal  ambient  air  levels  have 
been  found  in  school  buildings  containing 
such  damaged  materials; 

(6)  the  presence  in  school  buildings  of  fri- 
able or  ea.sily  damaged  asbestos  creates  an 
unwarranted  hazard  to  the  health  of  the 
school  children  and  school  employees  who 
are  exposed  to  such  materials; 

(7)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  as  well  as  several  States,  have  at- 
tempted to  publicize  the  potential  hazards 
to  .school  children  and  employees  from  ex- 
posure to  asbestos  fibers,  but  there  is  no  sys- 
tematic program  for  remedying  hazardous 
conditions  in  schools; 

(8)  because  there  is  no  Federal  health 
standard  regulating  the  concentration  of  as- 
bestos fibers  in  noncommercial  workplace 
environments  such  as  schools,  school  em- 
ployees and  students  may  be  exE.osed  to 
hazardous  concentrations  of  asl)estos  fibers 
in  the  school  buildings  which  they  use  each 
day; 

(9)  without  a  program  of  information  dis- 
tribution, technical  and  scientific  assistance, 
and  financial  support,  many  local  eductional 
agencies  and  States  will  not  be  able  to  miti- 
gate the  potential  asbestos  hazards  in  their 
.schools;  and 

(10)  the  effective  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  requires  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  to  mitigate  hazards 
from  exposure  to  asbestos  fibers  and  materi- 
als emitting  such  fibers. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  direct  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  establish  a 
program  to  assist  States  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  danger  to  the  health  of  school  children 
and  employees  from  asbestos  materials  in 
schools: 

(2)  provide  continuing  scientific  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  agencies 
to  enable  them  to  identify  and  abate  asbes- 
tos hazards  In  schools; 

(3)  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
abatement  of  asbestos  threats  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  school  children  or  employees; 
and 

(4)  assure  that  no  employee  of  any  local 
educational  agency  suffers  any  disciplinary 
action  as  a  result  of  calling  attention  to  po- 
tential asbestos  hazards  which  may  exist  in 
schools. 


ASBESTOS  hazard  ABATEMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  503.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  program  within  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  be  known  as  the  As- 
bestos Hazards  Abatement  Program  ( herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "Program'). 

(b)  The  duties  of  the  Administrator  in  im- 
plementing and  effectuating  the  Program 
shall  include— 

(1)  the  compilation  of  medical,  scientific, 
and  technical  information  including,  but  not 
limited  to— 

(A)  the  health  and  safety  hazards  associ- 
ated with  asbestos  materials; 

(B)  the  means  of  identifying,  sampling. 
and  testing  materials  suspected  of  emitting 
asbestos  fibers;  and 

(C)  the  means  of  abating  the  threat  posed 
by  asbestos  and  asbestos  containing  materi- 
als; 

(2)  the  distribution  of  the  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  (in  any  appropriate 
form  such  as  pamphlets,  reports,  or  instruc- 
tions) to  State  and  local  agencies  and  to 
other  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  activities  described  in  this  Act: 

(3)  the  development  within  45  days  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  of  an  interim  or  final 
application  form,  which  shall  be  distributed 
promptly  to  local  educational  agencies;  and 

(4)  the  review  of  applications  for  financial 
assistance,  and  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  such  applications,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  505. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Not  later  than  three  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Asbestos 
School  Hazard  Abatement  Act  of  1984  the 
Governor  of  each  State  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrator  a  plan  which  describes  the 
procedures  to  be  used  by  the  State  for  main- 
taining records  on—  ' 

(1)  the  presence  of  asbestos  materials  in 
school  buildings  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies; 

(2)  the  asbestos  detection  and  abatement 
activities  conducted  by  local  educational 
agencies  (including  activities  relating  to  the 
replacement  of  the  asbestos  materials  re- 
moved from  school  buildings  with  other  ap- 
propriate building  materials): 

(3)  repairs  made  to  restore  school  build- 
ings to  conditions  comparable  to  those 
which  existed  before  the  abatement  activit 
ties  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)  were 
undertaken;  and  ■*• 

(b)(1)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Asbestos  School 
Hazard  Abatement  Act  of  1984.  and  annual- 
ly thereafter,  the  Governor  of  each  State 
shall: 

(A)  submit  to  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education  a 
priority  list  of  all  schools  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  local  educational  agency  within  the 
State,  without  regard  to  the  public  or  pri- 
vate nature  of  the  school  involved,  that  are 
candidates  for  abatement; 

(B)  forward  to  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education 
for  each  candidate  for  abatement  all  appli- 
cations for  financial  assistance  prepared  by 
the  local  educational  agencies  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  503(b)(3)  and 
section  505;  and, 

(C)  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  a  copy  of  all  infor- 
mation submitted  to  the  Administrator  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)(3). 

(2)  The  priority  list  shall  rank  the  poten- 
tial candidates  for  abatement  action  based 
on  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  existing 
and  potential  exposure  presented  by  the  as- 
bestos materials. 


(3)  For  each  school  listed,  the  Governor 
shall  certify  that  the  statement  of  need  con- 
tained in  the  application  for  assistance  accu- 
rately reflects  the  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  the  local  educational  agency  for  the 
asbestos  abatement  program. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
adequacy  of  the  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  a  local  educational  agency  for  the 
abatement  of  asbestos  threats  the  Governor 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  consider  the 
following: 

(A)  A  measure  of  financial  need  used  by 
the  Stale  in  which  the  local  educational 
agency  is  located. 

(B)  The  estimated  per  capita  income  of 
the  locality  of  such  agency  or  of  those  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  providing  financial  sup- 
port for  such  agency. 

(C)  The  extent  to  which  the  local  school 
millage  rate  falls  above  or  below  (i)  the  mil- 
lage  rate  average  of  the  State  and  (ii)  the 
millage  rate  of  other  local  educational  agen- 
cies with  comparable  enrollment,  per  capita 
income  and  resource  base. 

(D)  The  ratio,  expressed  as  a  percentage, 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  to  the 
total  budget  of  the  local  educational  agency. 

(E)  The  borrowing  capacity  of  the  local 
educational  agency. 

(F)  Any  other  factor  that  demonstrates 
that  the  local  educational  agency  has  limit- 
ed financial  resources. 

(c)  Not  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
submission  of  the  plan  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  each  twelve  months  thereafter, 
the  governor  shall  submit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator a  report  which  describes  the  actions 
taken  by  the  State  in  accordance  wiih  its 
plan  under  such  subsection. 

FINANCIAL  assistance 

Sec  505.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  an  Asbestos  Hazards  Abatement  As- 
sistance Program  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Assistance  Program"), 
which  shall  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

(b)(1)  Applications  for  financial  assistance 
shall  be  submitted  by  a  local  educational 
agency,  to  the  Governor,  or  the  Governor's 
designee,  who  shall  establish  a  priority  list 
based  on  the  criteria  of  section  504(b)(2). 

(2)  Pursuant  to  section  4,  applications 
shall  be  submitted,  together  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's report  and  priority  list,  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator who  shall  review  and  rank  such 
applications  pursuant  to  section  505(c)(2) 
and  propose  financing  pursuant  to  the  crite- 
ria of  504(b)(4). 

(3)  Within  60  days  of  receipt  of  the  infor- 
mation described  in  section  504(b)(1),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education 
shall  review  such  information  and,  in  the 
Secretary's  discretion,  provide  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator comments  and  recommenda- 
tions based  upon  the  needs  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  financial  assistance. 
Within  60  days  of  receipt  of  the  Secretary's 
report,  or  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for 
such  report,  the  Administrator  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  applications  for  finan- 
cial assistance. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  on  a  school-by-school 
basis  to  local  educational  agencies  in  accord- 
ance with  other  provisions  of  this  section  to 
carry  out  projects  for— 

(A)  abating  the  threat  posed  by  materials 
containing  asbestos  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  children  or  employees; 
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(B)  replacing  the  asbestos  materials  re- 
moved from  school  buildings  with  other  ap- 
propriate building  materials:  and 

(C)  restoring  school  buildings  to  condi- 
tions comparable  to  those  existing  before 
abatement  activities  were  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  review  and 
list  in  priority  order  applications  for  finan- 
cial assistance.  In  ranking  applications,  the 
Administrator  shall  consider— 

(A)  the  priority  assigned  to  the  abatement 
program  by  the  Governor  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 504(b)<2): 

<BMi)  the  likelihood  of  release  of  asbestos 
fibers  into  a  school  environment; 

(ii)  any  other  evidence  of  the  risk  caused 
by  the  presence  of  asbestos  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  situations  in  which  there  is  a 
substantial  quantity  of  dry  loose  asl)estos- 
containing  material  on  horizontal  surfaces 
or  asbestos-containing  material  is  substan- 
tially deteriorated  or  damaged,  and  there  is 
asbestos-containing  material  m  an  air 
plenum  or  in  a  high  traffic  area,  confined 
space  or  within  easy  reach  of  a  passerby: 

(iii)  the  extent  to  which  the  corrective 
action  proposed  by  the  applicant  will  reduce 
the  exposure  of  school  children  and  .school 
employees:  and. 

(iv)  the  extent  to  *hich  the  corrective 
action  proposed  by  the  applicant  is  cost-ef- 
fective compared  to  other  techniques  in- 
cluding management  of  material  containing 
asl)esios. 

(3)  In  determining  whether  an  applicant  is 
eligible  for  assistance,  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  financial  assistance,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consider— 

(A)  the  financial  resources  available  to  the 
applicant  as  certified  by  the  governor  pursu- 
ant to  S04(b)<4):  and. 

<B)  the  report,  if  any.  of  the  Secretary  of 
Education  pursuant  to  .section  504<b)i5). 

<d)  In  no  event  shall  financial  assistance 
l)e  provided  under  this  title  to  an  applicant 
if  the  Administrator  determines  that  such 
applicant  has  resources  adequate  to  support 
an  appropriate  asbestos  materials  abate- 
ment program.  In  making  such  a  determina- 
tion, the  Administrator  may  fonsult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Education. 

(exl)  An  applicant  for  financial  assistance 
may  t>e  granted  a  loan  of  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  casts  of  an  abatement  pro- 
gram or.  if  the  Administrator  determines 
the  applicant  is  unable  to  undertake  and 
complete  an  asbestos  materials  abatement 
program  with  a  loan,  such  applicant  may 
also  receive  a  grant  (alone  or  in  combination 
with  a  loan)  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  total  costs  of  abatement,  m  the  amount 
which  the  Administrator  deems  necessary. 

(2)  In  approving  any  grant,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  state  with  particularity  the  rea 
sons  why  the  applicant  is  unable  to  under 
take  and  complete  the  abatement  program 
with  loan  funds. 

(f)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  agreements  which  shall  provide 
for  the  following: 

(1)  the  loan  shall  not  bear  interest: 

(2)  the  loan  shall  have  a  maturity  period 
of  not  more  than  20  years  (as  determined  by 
the  Administrator)  and  shall  be  repayable 
during  such  period  at  such  times  and  m 
such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  may 
specify  in  the  loan  agreement:  and 

(3)  repayment  shall  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  deposit  In  the  gen- 
eral fund:  and 

(4)  such  other  terms  and  conditions  that 
the  Administrator  determines  necessary  to 
protect  the  financial  interest  of  the  United 
States. 


(g)(1)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  section  unless  an  applica- 
tion has  been  submitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor within  the  five-year  period  beginning  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
an  application  unless— 

(A)  the  application  contains  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Administrator  may  require,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  information  de- 
scribing- 

(I)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  asbestos 
problem  for  which  the  assistance  is  sought: 

(ii)  the  asbestos  content  of  the  material  to 
be  abated. 

(iii)  the  methods  which  will  be  used  to 
abate  the  asbestos  materials. 

(IV)  the  amount  and  type  of  financial  as- 
sistance requested: 

(Via  description  of  the  financial  re.sources 
of  the  local  educational  agency:  and 

(vl)  a  justification  for  the  type  and 
amount  of  the  financial  assistance  request- 
ed. 

(B)  the  application  contains  a  certification 
that- 

(i)  any  employees  engaged  in  an  asbestos 
material  abatement  program  will  be  trained 
and  equipped  pursuant  to  .section 
506(b)(2)(B):  and 

(il)  no  child  or  inadequately  informed  or 
protected  school  employee  will  be  permitted 
in  the  vicinity  of  any  asbestos  abatement  ac- 
tivity: 

iC)  the  applications  contains  assurances 
that  the  local  educational  agency  will  fur- 
nish such  information  as  is  nece.ssary  for 
the  Administrator  to  make  the  report  re- 
quired by  .section  7  of  this  Act. 

(3)  No  financial  assistance  may  t)e  provid- 
ed by  the  Administrator  under  this  section 
for  projects  described  in  sub.seclion  (a)(2)  on 
which  abatement  action  was  completed 
prior  to  January  1.  1984. 

iBi  Except  as  provided  in  .section  512 
(b)(1)  in  approving  applications  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  provide  assistance  to  the  local 
educational  agencies  having  the  highest  pri- 
ority among  applications  bt-ing  considered 
in  order  of  ranking  until  the  appropriated 
funds  are  expended. 

Sec.  506.  (ai  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations  as  necessary 
to  implement  the  authorities  and  require- 
ments of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  also  estab- 
lish- 

(1)  procedures  to  be  used  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  in  programs  for  which  fi- 
nancial assistance  is  made  available  under 
-section  505  for- 

(Ai  abating  asbestos  materials  in  .school 
buildings: 

(B)  replacing  the  asbestos  materials  re- 
moved from  .school  buildings  with  other  ap- 
propriate building  materials:  and 

(Ci  restoring  such  .school  buildings  to  con- 
ditions comparable  to  these  existing  before 
asb«'stos  containment  or  removal  activities 
were  undertaken,  and 

(2)  within  90  days,  standards  for  determin- 
Ing- 

(A)  which  contractors  are  qualified  to 
carry  out  the  activities  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  and 

(B)  what  training,  equipment,  protective 
clothing  and  other  information  and  materi- 
al must  be  supplied  to  adequately  advise  and 
protect  school  employees  utilized  to  carry 
out  the  activities  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed,  interpreted  or  applied  to  dimin- 
ish in  any  way  the  level  of  protection  re- 
quired under  State  or  federal  worker  protec- 
tion laws. 


(c)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  Administrator  may  also  adopt 
such  other  procedures,  standards  and  regu- 
lations as  the  administrator  deems  neces- 
sary, including 

(1)  procedures  for  testing  the  level  of  as- 
Ijestos  fibers  in  schools,  including  safety 
measures  to  be  followed  in  conducting  such 
tests: 

(2)  standards  for  evaluating  (on  the  basis 
of  such  tests)  the  likelihood  of  the  leakage 
of  asbestos  fibers  into  the  school  environ- 
ment: and 

(3)  periodic  reporting  with  respect  to  the 
activities  that  have  taken  place  using  funds 
loaned  or  granted  under  this  Act. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  507.  During  each  of  the  10  calendar 
years  after  the  year  in  which  this  Act  is  en- 
acted, the  Administrator  shall  prepare  and 
submit  not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
year  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  loan  and  grant  pro- 
gram authorized  by  section  505  of  this  Act. 
The  report  shall— 

( 1 )  describe  the  number  of  applications  re- 
ceived: 

(2)  describe  the  number  of  loans  and 
grants  made  in  the  preceding  calendar  year 
and  specify  each  applicant  for  and  recipient 
of  a  loan  or  grant: 

(3)  specify  the  number  of  loan  or  grant 
applications  which  were  disapproved  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  and  describe 
the  reasons  for  such  disapprovals: 

(4)  describe  the  types  of  programs  for 
which  loans  or  grants  were  made: 

(5)  specify  the  estimated  total  costs  of 
such  programs  to  the  recipients  of  loans  or 
grants  and  specify  the  amount  of  loans  or 
grants  made  under  the  program  authorized 
by  this  section:  and 

(6)  estimate  the  number  of  schools  still  in 
need  of  assistance. 

Sec  508.  (a)(1)  As  a  condition  of  the 
award  of  any  financial  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 505.  the  recipient  of  any  such  loan  or 
grant  shall  permit  the  United  States  to  sue 
on  behalf  of  such  recipient  any  p<'r.son  de- 
termined by  the  Attorney  General  to  be 
liable  to  the  recipient  for  the  costs  of  any 
activities  undertaken  by  the  recipient  under 
such  sections. 

(2)  The  proceeds  from  any  judgment  re- 
covered in  any  suit  brought  by  the  United 
States  under  paragraph  (1)  (or.  if  the  recipi- 
ent files  a  similar  suit  on  its  own  behalf,  the 
proceeds  from  a  judgment  recovered  by  the 
recipient  In  such  suit  shall  be  used  to  repay 
to  the  United  States,  to  the  exient  that  the 
proceeds  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  such 
repayment,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

(A)  the  amount  (i)  outstanding  on  any 
loan  and  (ii)  of  any  grant  made  to  the  recip- 
ient: and 

(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  interest  which 
would  have  been  charged  on  such  loan  were 
the  loan  made  by  commercial  lender  at  pre- 
vailing interest  rates  (as  determined  by  the 
Administrator). 

'b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  where  ap- 
propriate, proceed  in  an  expeditious  manner 
to  recover  the  amounts  expended  by  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  this  Act  from  the 
persons  identified  by  the  Attorney  General 
as  being  liable  for  such  costs. 

Sec  509.  No  State  or  local  educational 
agency  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
may  discharge  any  employee  or  otherwise 
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discriminate  against  any  employee  with  re- 
spect to  the  employee's  compensation, 
terms,  oonditions,  or  privileges  of  employ- 
ment because  the  employee  has  brought  to 
Che  attention  of  the  public  information  con- 
cerning any  asbestos  problem  in  the  school 
buildings  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
agency. 

Sec  510.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
section  S08.  nothing  in  this  Act  shall— 

(1)  affect  the  right  of  any  party  to  seek 
legal  redress  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase or  installation  of  asbestos  materials  in 
schools  or  any  claim  of  disability  or  death 
related  to  exr>osure  to  asbestos  in  a  school 
setting;  or 

(2)  affect  the  rights  of  any  party  under 
any  other  law. 

Sec.  511.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

( 1 )  the  term  "astiiestos"  means— 

(A)  chrysotile,  amosite.  or  crocidolite;  or 

(B)  in  fibrous  form.  tremolit«.  anthophyl- 
lite.  or  actinolite; 

(2)  the  term  "Attorney  General"  means 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  term  "threat"  or  "hazard"  means 
that  an  asbestos  material  is  friable  or  easily 
damaged,  or  within  each  reach  of  students 
or  employees  or  otherwise  susceptible  to 
damage  (Including  damage  from  water  or  air 
circulation)  which  could  result  in  the  disper- 
sal of  asbestos  fibers  into  the  school  envi- 
ronment; 

(4)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means— 

(A)  any  local  educational  agency  as  de- 
fined in  section  198(a)(10)  of  the  Elementa- 
ry and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 
and 

(B)  the  governing  authority  of  any  non- 
profit elementary  or  secondary  school; 

(5)  the  term  "nonprofit  elementary  or 
school"  means— 

( A )  any  elementary  or  secondary  school  as 
defined  in  section  198(aK7)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  non- 
profit corporations  or  associations  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may 
lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual,  and 

(B)  any  school  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States; 

(6)  the  term  "school  buildings"  means— 

(A)  structures  suitable  for  use  as  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  libraries,  school  eating 
facilities,  or  facilities  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  food; 

(B)  any  gymnasium  or  other  facility 
which  is  specially  designed  for  athletic  or 
recreational  activities  for  an  academic 
course  in  physical  education; 

(C)  other  facilities  used  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  students,  for  research,  or  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  educational  or  research  pro- 
grams; and 

(D)  maintenance,  storage,  or  utility  facili- 
ties essential  to  the  operation  of  the  facili- 
ties deso'it>ed  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(C)  of  this  paragraph; 

(7)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  or  the  Administrator's  desig- 
nee; 

(8)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

Sec.  512.  (aXl)  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  fol*  the  asbestos 
abatement     program     not     more     than 


$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
September  30,  1984,  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30.  1985. 
and  $100,000,000  for  each  of  the  five  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

(2)  The  sums  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(bKl)  A  state  with  qualified  applicants 
shall  receive  no  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  under 
this  Act,  or  the  total  of  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  such  applicants,  whichever  is 
less.  Those  amounts  available  in  each  fiscal 
year  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  obligated 
before  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  term  "state" 
means  each  of  the  several  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and,  taken  together.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(2)  Of  those  sums  appropriated  for  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Act.  up  to  10  percen- 
tum  shall  be  reserved  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984  and  up  to  5  per- 
centum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985.  for  the  administration  of  this 
Act  and  for  programs  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  following: 

(A)  the  establishment  of  a  training  center 
for  contractors,  engineers,  school  employ- 
ees, parents  and  other  personnel  to  provide 
instruction  on  asbestos  assessment  and 
abatement; 

(B)  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
abatement  guidance  documents  to  assist  in 
evaluation  of  potential  hazards,  and  the  de- 
termination of  proper  abatement  programs: 

(C)  the  development  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions regarding  inspection,  reporting  and 
record-keeping;  and. 

(D)  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
testing  and  technical  assistance  program. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
link  between  exposure  to  asbestos  and 
diseases  of  the  lung  is  well  document- 
ed. Children  are  believed  to  be  particu- 
larly susceptible  due,  in  part,  to  the 
early  period  of  life  at  which  they  are 
exposed. 

Last  year,  this  body  narrowly  reject- 
ed an  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  to  provide  $50  mil- 
lion under  the  existing  Department  of 
Education  authority  for  asbestos 
abatement  in  schools.  Many  of  us  had 
concerns  about  the  Department  of 
Education's  ability  to  properly  admin- 
ister this  type  of  program.  I  believe, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  unlike  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  does  have  the  ex- 
pertise to  administer  this  program. 
Moreover,  the  agency  has  been  en- 
gaged for  more  than  a  decade  in  devel- 
oping a  technical  assistance  program 
CTAP)  to  aid  school  administrators 
and  others  around  the  country  in  ad- 
dressing the  issue  of  asbestos  in  their 
buildings. 

Mr.  President,  EPA  has  recently 
begun  to  find  school  districts  which 
have  failed  to  comply  with  its  asbestos 
inspection  and  notification  require- 
ments. I  have  been  advised  that  the 
Administratofbelieves  that  these  en- 
forcement    efforts     will     encourage 


school  systems  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  mitigate  potential  risk  to  stu- 
dents and  school  personnel.  Unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  President,  a  number  of 
school  systems  are  unable  to  front-end 
the  cost  of  an  abatement  program.  It 
is  these  school  districts  that  we  are 
seeking  to  assist. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  concerns  raised  by 
representatives  of  the  asbestos  indus- 
try in  response  to  the  original  amend- 
ment filed  on  March  29  of  this  year 
have  been  given  careful  consideration. 
The  final  section  of  the  original 
amendment  has  been  adopted  in  its 
entirety,  and  the  liability  provisions 
have  been  altered  in  response  to  indus- 
try's concerns. 

In  addition,  technical  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  original  text  of  the 
amendment  to  reflect  the  technical 
concerns  raised  by  EPA. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  setting  up 
a  program  which  will  result  in  the 
wholesale  removal  of  asbestos  from 
our  Nation's  schools.  Rather,  we  are 
providing  assistance  only  for  cost-ef- 
fective abatement  projects  including, 
but  by  no  means  limited  to,  removal. 

This  amendment  enjoys  the  support 
of  the  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion (NSBA),  the  National  Parent 
Teachers  Association  (PTA).  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  (NEA), 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  (AASA),  and  the  Coun- 
cil for  American  Private  Education 
(CAPE). 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Arts,  and  the 
Humanities,  Mr.  Stafford,  who  I  have 
the  privilege  of  working  with  on  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  for  his  assistance,  and 
that  of  his  most  able  staff,  without 
which  we  would  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  offer  this  amendment  today.  I 
also  wish  to  thank  both  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Pell,  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Randolph,  for  their  help 
in  this  effort.  I  must  make  special 
mention  also  of  all  those  Senators  who 
are  sponsors  of  this  amendment,  par- 
ticularly Senators  Moynihan,  Lauten- 
BERG,  HuDDLESTON,  Sasser,  and  Hat- 
field, whose  staffers  have  spent  many 
hours  in  the  drafting  of  this  vital  leg- 
islation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
cosponsor  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor). 

The  Senator's  amendment  would 
make  two  substantial  improvements  in 
the  asbestos  in  schools  abatement  pro- 
gram. First,  it  would  amend  the  exist- 
ing law  in  several  areas,  thus  making  it 
more  practical  and  workable.  Second, 
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it  would  place  the  responsibility  for 
administering  this  program  with  the 
EInvironmental  Protection  Agency 
rather  than  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, where  it  is  now  lodged. 

Like  many  others,  my  State  has 
schools  where  asbestos  has  been  used 
as  a  building  material  and  where,  as  a 
consequence,  children,  teachers,  and 
school  employees  are  exposed  to  a  sub- 
stance which  is  a  documented  cancer 
causing  agent.  Although  there  i.s  a 
Federal  assistance  program  now  on 
the  books,  it  has  several  defects  which 
have  made  it  essentially  unworkable. 
It  is  also  located  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  whose  employees  have 
little  interest  or  experti.se  in  asbestos 
abatement. 

The  amendment  of  Senator  Abdnor 
seeks  to  cure  these  defects.  First,  he 
propases  .several  amendments  to  the 
program;  and  second,  he  propo.ses  to 
place  responsibility  for  it  in  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  These 
are  txjth  considerable  improvements, 
and  I  urge  their  adoption. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  with  Senator  Abdnor.  and 
I  am  prepared  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  Arts,  and 
Humanities  to  accetit  the  amendment 
for  our  side.  I  can  also  .say  that  as 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  that  I 
endorse  the  movement  of  this  program 
over  to  EPA.  and  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  where  it  really 
belongs. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  additional 
speakers.  I  cannot  speak  for  Senator 
Pell.  But  I  believe  he  is  prepared  to 
accept  this  also. 

I  would  state  to  the  Chair  that  Sena- 
tor Pell  does  accept  this  amendment 
for  the  minority. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  Senator 
move  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  distinguished  col 
leagues.  Senators  Abdnor.  Stafford, 
and  Lautenberg.  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  establish  within  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  a 
program  of  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  address  the  asbestos  ha7.- 
ards  in  our  Nation's  schools. 

Between  1940  and  1973.  asbestos  ma- 
terials were  applied  for  fireproofing 
and  insulating  purposes  to  the  ceiling, 
walls  and  other  parts  of  thou.sands  of 
school  buildings  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Asbestos,  the  common  name  for  a 
group  of  natural  minerals  that  sepa- 
rate into  thin  but  strong  fibers,  is  now 
known  to  pose  a  considerable  health 
risk.  Asbestos  fibers  can  be  released 
into  the  air  from  building  materials 
that  are  damaged  or  incompletely 
sealed.  When  inhaled,  asbestos  fit)ers 
can  cause  a  number  of  serious  diseases. 
Epidemiologic  evidence  shows  that  as- 
l>estos  exposure  can  cause  asbestosis,  a 
chronic  lung  disease  that  impairs 
breathing,      mesothelioma,      a      rare 


cancer  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and 
cancers  of  the  lung,  stomach  and 
colon. 

Once  in  the  body,  asbestos  remains 
there  indefinitely.  Moreover,  asbestos- 
induced  cancers  can  occur  anywhere 
from  14  to  40  years  after  the  first  ex- 
posure. For  this  reason,  there  is  a  spe- 
cial concern  when  children  are  ex- 
posed to  asbestos  fibers. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimates  that  between  12,000 
and  14,000  public  and  private  school 
buildings  contain  friable"  asbestos— 
that  is,  the  type  of  asbestos  that  could 
be  released  into  the  air.  Many  local 
educational  agencies  simply  do  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  under- 
take a  major  asbestos  abatement 
effort.  Certain  States  have  made  some 
a.ssistance  available  for  abatement  pro- 
grams in  schools.  But  such  resources, 
too,  are  limited.  New  York  State,  for 
example,  has  spent  $1.75  million  annu- 
ally over  the  last  4  years  to  assist 
schools  in  controlling  asbestos  haz- 
ards. 

It  is  both  appropriate  and  necessary 
for  Congress  to  provide  increased  Fed- 
eral resources  to  assist  in  abating  this 
problem  when  it  threatens  the  health 
of  American  children  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  throughout  the  Nation. 
Our  amendment  would  do  this,  first, 
by  increasing  the  resources  available 
to  the  EPA  to  provide  technical  and 
scientific  assistance,  and,  second,  by 
transferring  to  the  EPA  a  modified 
version  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's current  authority  to  assist 
schools  in  abating  asbestos  hazards. 

Under  the  current  Asbestos  School 
Hazard  Detection  and  Control  Act  (96- 
270),  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Education  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  assist  local  educational  agen- 
cies carry  out  asbestos  abatement 
projects.  The  $150  million  authorized 
for  this  loan  program,  however,  has 
never  been  appropriated. 

Current  EPA  regulations,  issued  in 
May  1982,  require  all  schools  to  in- 
spect and  test  building  materials  to  de- 
termine if  friable  asbestos  is  present. 
If  asbestos  is  found,  .school  employees 
and  parents  must  be  notified.  Since 
1979.  the  EPA  al.so  has  conducted  a 
program  of  technical  assistance,  to 
help  schools  identify  potentially  haz- 
ardous asbestos  and  provide  advice  on 
appropriate  abatement  actions.  The 
Agency's  resources  in  this  area,  howev- 
er, are  limited. 

Our  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  make  loans  and 
grants  to  financially-needy  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  to  undertake  asbes- 
tos abatement  work.  A  total  of  $600 
million  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  program  over  7  years;  $50 
million  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985,  and  $100  million  in  each  of 
the  5  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Abate- 
ment   actions    could    include    one    or 


more  of  the  following  activities:  re- 
moval, replacement,  encapsulation, 
containment  or  enclosure.  The  appro- 
priate abatement  measures  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  asbes- 
tos threat  in  any  given  school  build- 
ing. 

Our  amendment  would  also  set  aside 
funds  for  the  EPA  to  expand  its  scien- 
tific and  technical  assistance  program 
in  the  area  of  asbestos  hazards  in 
schools.  In  fiscal  year  1984,  10  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
abatement  program  will  be  reserved 
for  program  administration  and  a  sci- 
entific and  technical  assistance  effort. 
In  the  remaining  6  fiscal  years,  5  per- 
cent will  be  set  aside  for  such  pur- 
poses. Specifically,  the  EPA  is  directed 
to  establish  a  training  center  to  pro- 
vide instruction  on  asbestos  assess- 
ment and  abatement,  develop  and  dis- 
seminate abatement  guidance  docu- 
ments, and  develop  a  comprehensive 
testing  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  move  ahead 
in  a  more  systematic  and  rapid 
manner  to  abate  the  asbestos  hazard 
where  it  exists  in  our  Nation's  schools. 
The  amendment  we  offer  today  will 
allow  us  to  do  just  that.  We  simply 
cannot  continue  to  allow  schoolchil- 
dren to  be  exposed  to  dangerous  asbes- 
tos. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  enthu- 
siastically support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Lena  Williams, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  April  18.  1984,  be  placed  in 
full  in  the  Record.  This  article  poinLs 
out  quite  clearly  the  many  problems 
facing  our  local  schools  when  asbestos 
is  found. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  18,  1984] 

Health  Threats  Disrupt  Village's  Schools 

(By  Lena  Williams) 

Wappingers  Falls.  NY— For  the  second 
time  m  a  year,  thi.s  Dulches.s  County  village 
IS  faced  with  a  health-related  problem  that 
has  forced  the  closing  of  one  of  its  schools, 
disrupting  the  lives  of  more  than  2,000  stu- 
dents and  teachers. 

The  most  recent  incident  involves  the 
closing  of  the  Roy  C.  Kelcham  High  School. 
During  a  routine  check  on  April  3,  Federal 
safely  investigators  discovered  "potentially 
hazardous  "  levels  of  asbestos  in  the  school's 
ceiling  tiles. 

In  February  1983.  school  officials  were 
forced  to  close  the  Van  Wyck  Junior  High 
School  after  about  250  students  and  teach- 
ers began  complaining  about  eye  irritations, 
headaches  and  a  metallic  taste  in  their 
mouths. 

Students  and  teachers  at  the  district's  two 
high  schools.  Ketrham  and  John  Jay.  also 
complained  of  similar  symptoms,  but  the 
schools  remained  opened. 

CROWDED  INTO  OTHER  SCHOOLS 

While  Federal  officials  were  investigating 
the  complaints.  Van  Wyck's  1.660  students 
had  to  be  crowded  into  two  other  district 
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junior  high  schools  In  split  sessions.  State 
and  Federal  officials  said  poor  ventilation 
and  gas  emissions  from  a  faulty  boiler  could 
have  caused  the  illnesses. 

Since  then,  the  school  district  has  spent 
close  to  $500,000  to  correct  the  ventilation 
and  boiler  problems— undoing  large  portions 
of  work  done  under  a  $2.4  million  Federal, 
state  and  local  energy  conservation  program 
to  insulate  the  schools. 

Although  the  measures  seem  to  have 
eliminated  the  rash  of  Illnesses,  some  stu- 
dents still  suffer  from  slight  skin  rashes  and 
eye  irritations. 

Last  month  residents  of  this  mlddleclass 
village  50  miles  north  of  Manhattan  were 
told  by  school  officials  about  the  threat  of 
asl)estos,  a  known  cause  of  cancer,  at  Ket- 
cham. 

SAFETY  LIMITS  EXCEEDED 

Samples  taken  from  the  celling  found 
levels  that  exceeded  the  safety  limite  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health. 

Dr.  Jim  Melius,  chief  of  the  Institute's 
health  hazard  evaluation  program,  said  the 
ceiling  tile  contained  10  to  20  percent  asbes- 
tos, with  approximately  two  fibers  per  cubic 
centimeter  of  the  surrounding  air— twice 
the  recommended  standard. 

•The  ceiling  Is  in  pretty  bad  shape  and 
there  appears  to  be  heavy  damage  through- 
out the  whole  school."  Dr.  Melius  said 
during  a  telephone  interview  from  the  instl- 
tutes  headquarters  In  Cincinnati. 

Until  scientists  can  determine  the  degree 
at  which  the  asbestos  fibers  have  come  off 
the  ceiling  tiles,  he  said,  it  Is  hard  to  deter- 
mine when  and  if  the  school  should  be  used. 

Although  Institute  officials  did  not  order 
the  school  closed,  they  said  such  a  recom- 
mendation would  be  made  If  tests  confirmed 
that  the  level  of  asbestos  posed  a  serious 
danger  to  the  building's  occupants. 

SCHOOLS  CHIEF  ACTS 

Superintendent  of  Schools  Lawrence  Gll- 
mour  decided  to  close  the  high  school  and 
transfer  the  students  to  John  Jay.  a  deci- 
sion that  has  divided  the  village. 

Those  who  support  Mr.  Gllmour  say  they 
are  impressed  by  his  quick  decision  to  close 
the  school. 

"With  that  action.  Gllmour  demonstrated 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  administrator: 
he  showed  he  was  willing  to  make  a  decision 
in  the  face  of  certain  criticism,"  an  editorial 
in  The  Poughkeepsie  Journal  said  last  week. 

Mr.  Gllmour.  discussing  his  decision  as  he 
walked  through  John  Jay  recently,  said,  "If 
there  lE  a  potentially  dangerous  problem 
with  asbestos,  I  couldn't  see  waiting  for  veri- 
fication." 

Mr.  Gllmour  said  the  school  would  remain 
closed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  If  tests 
confirmed  the  existence  of  a  potential  prob- 
lem. 

But  the  change  In  schedule  has  not  ap- 
pealed to  many  students,  teachers  or  par- 
ents, many  of  whom  have  had  to  rearrange 
work  schedules. 

Under  a  double-session  arrangement.  John 
Jay  students  attend  classes  from  7  A.M.  to 
12:30  P.M.  and  Ketcham  students  are  In 
class  from  1:15  P.M.  to  6:26  P.M. 

Lauren  Smith,  a  16-year-old  high  school 
junior,  says  he  Is  losing  money  because  the 
rearranged  school,  schedule  has  forced  him 
to  cut  back  his  after-school  work  from  20 
hours  to  12  hours  a  week. 

Despite  Initial  opposition  and  concern,  the 
split  sessions  appear  to  be  working  smooth- 
ly. John  Jay  students,  who  have  to  share 
lockera  with  students  from  Ketcham.  are 


finding  that  their  traditional  athletic  rivals 
are  not  so  bad  after  all. 

Thomas  Brooks,  the  principal  at  Ket- 
cham, praised  the  way  students  and  teach- 
ers at  both  schools  had  adjusted  to  the 
schedule  changes. 

"The  way  things  are  going  now.  we  could 
continue  under  this  system  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  school  year."  Mr.  Brooks 
said.  "It  would  be  unfortunate,  but  1  don't 
see  any  major  problems." 

There  remains,  however,  an  uneasiness 
among  many  residents  about  this  latest  inci- 
dent. Some  parents  wonder  why  tests  for  as- 
bestos were  not  made  last  year.  Others  ques- 
tion whether  there  may  have  been  a  link  be- 
tween the  rash  of  Illnesses  last  year  and  the 
asbestos  level,  although  Federal  officials 
have  said  there  was  not. 

Nearly  1.000  parents  packed  a  meeting 
earlier  this  month  to  question  Federal  and 
State  health  officials  about  the  affects  of 
exposure  to  asbestos.  But  some  students  do 
not  shaj-e  the  concern. 

"When  we  went  back  to  Ketcham  to  get 
our  books,  we  had  to  wipe  them  off,"  Barry 
Stein,  a  16-year-old  junior,  recalled.  "You 
felt  like  you  were  walking  into  some  place 
that  was  really  infected.  But  I  figured,  if 
we've  been  exposed  to  this  for  a  year,  what 
good  is  all  this  going  to  do  us  now. " 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  this 
amendment  to  establish  a  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  schools  that 
have  asbestos  hazards.  This  program 
will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
which  has  become  increasingly  in- 
volved in  asbestos  abatement  efforts. 

Schools  in  my  home  State  of  Ken- 
tucky are  facing  the  same  financial 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  asbestos  as 
are  many  schools  in  other  States.  The 
Kentucky  Department  of  Education 
estimated  last  year  that  approximate- 
ly $26  million  would  be  required  to 
take  care  of  the  asbestos  problems  in 
the  State's  schools. 

Over  the  past  year,  superintendents. 
school  board  members,  principals,  and 
parents  have  contacted  me  to  express 
their  concern  about  the  problem.  Ev- 
eryone said  that  they  did  not  want  to 
expose  the  children  to  any  unneces- 
sary hazards. 

Asbestos  was  used  at  many  schools 
in  our  country  before  it  was  banned  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
in  the  early  1970's,  Its  potential  for 
causing  serious  lung  diseases  and 
cancer  is  well  known.  We  cannot 
afford  to  wait  any  longer  to  deal  with 
this  dangerous  health  threat. 

For  over  a  year  now,  I  have  been 
working  to  secure  funding  for  asbestos 
removal  in  our  schools.  Report  lan- 
guage I  offered  to  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1983 
brought  this  issue  to  the  forefront 
again  by  requiring  a  detailed  study  by 
the  Department  of  Education  on  the 
extent  of  asbestos  contamination  in 
the  schools.  The  report  was  released 
on  October  28,  1983,  and  it  showed 
that  approximately  14.000  had  some 
asbestos  hazards. 


Efforts  were  also  made  to  include 
funding  in  the  Labor-HHS-Education 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
but  many  members  wanted  to  insure 
that  the  Department  of  Education  was 
the  appropriate  agency  to  handle  the 
problem  before  appropriating  any 
funding. 

The  amendment  being  offered  today 
changes  the  focus  of  the  asbestos  pro- 
gram by  giving  the  authority  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
administer  any  Federal  assistance  to 
the  schools.  Funding  of  $50  million  is 
authorized  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985,  and  $100  million  for 
each  of  the  5  following  fiscal  years. 

This  assistance  can  be  provided  in 
the  form  of  a  20-year,  no-interest  loan, 
or  a  grant.  It  is  the  intention  of  this 
amendment  that  the  financial  assist- 
ance should  go  to  the  most  needy  dis- 
tricts where  the  greatest  health  threat 
exists. 

The  amendment  being  offered  today 
is  only  one-half  of  the  battle.  We  still 
must  secure  funding  for  the  program. 
I  intend  to  vigorously  pursue  funding 
for  asbestos  abatement  as  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  HUD-lndependent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  and  our  efforts  to  obtain 
funding  for  the  program.  The  health 
and  welfare  of  our  children  demand 
nothing  less. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  Senator 
Abdnor.  This  amendment  would  out- 
line a  sound  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  school  districts  for  the 
abatement  of  hazardous  asbestos. 

We  have  been  cognizant  of  the 
health  risks  presented  by  asbestos 
since  the  mid-1930's.  Scientific  evi- 
dence has  shown  repeatedly  that  as- 
bestos is  linked  to  lung  cancer,  meso- 
thelioma, and  asbestosis.  We  know 
that  the  inhalation  of  asbestos  can  be 
a  direct  cause  of  these  three  respirato- 
ry diseases^^nd  that  even  low-level  ex- 
posure can  cause  mesothelioma.  Cur- 
rently, there  is  no  known  threshold 
level  below  which  exposure  to  asbestos 
is  considered  safe. 

I  am  aware  that  recently  there  have 
been  conflicting  reports  concerning 
the  precise  nature  of  risk  which 
should  be  associated  with  exposure  to 
asbestos.  Other  reports,  however,  indi- 
cate that  low-level  exposure  to  asbes- 
tos is  harmful  and  can  cause  a  severe 
respiratory  disease  for  which  there  is 
no  known  cure. 

Moreover,  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  children  face  an  increased 
risk  of  developing  a  serious  disease  as 
a  result  of  being  exposed  to  asbestos 
because  of  the  earlier  period  of  life  at 
which  they  are  exposed. 
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In  1981.  the  Attorney  General  issued 
a  report  which  clearly  outlined  the 
health  hazards  caused  by  the  presence 
of  friable  ast)estos.  When  one  inhales 
asbestos  fibers,  the  particles  become 
entrapped  in  the  lungs.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  inhaled  asbestos 
fibers  that  are  deposited  in  the  lungs 
remain  throughout  ones  lifetime. 
Fibers  retained  by  the  body  do  not  dis- 
sipate or  disintegrate." 

In  January  1983.  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  issued  a 
report  on  the  chronic  hazards  of  as- 
bestos. The  report  was  authored  by  a 
panel  of  internationally  recognized  ex- 
perts. Their  conclusions  revealed  that 
the  evidence  to  show  that  a  significant 
difference  among  the  three  commer- 
cial asbestos  varieties— chrysotile  or 
white  asbestos,  crocidoiite  or  blue  as- 
bestos, and  amosite  or  brown  asbes- 
tos—in their  ability  to  cau.se  lung 
cancer  is  weak.  Moreover,  the  report 
concluded  that  animal  studies  consist 
ently  show  all  three  forms  of  asbestos 
to  be  equally  potent  in  producing  lung 
cancer  and  mesothelioma. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  taken  a  firm  stand  in  con- 
trolling the  amount  of  asbestos  al- 
lowed in  our  workplaces  and  buildings. 
The  Agency  has  banned  many  uses  of 
the  material,  including  sprayed-on  as- 
bestos used  for  insulation,  decorative, 
and  acoustical  purposes. 

Unfortunately,  we  now  know  that  a 
large  percentage  of  school  buildings 
built  between  1942  and  1970  contain 
asbestos  applied  in  this  sprayed-on 
manner.  The  cost  of  properly  monitor- 
ing this  asbestos  is  extraordinary,  and 
our  school  .systems  are  suffering  as  a 
result. 

Subsequent  to  the  action  taken  by 
the  Congress  in  1980.  when  it  passed 
the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Detection 
and  Control  Act.  EPA  expanded  its 
technical  assistance  program.  The 
Agency  promulgated  regulations  re- 
quiring all  schools  to  be  inspected  for 
asbestos,  and  instructed  .school  offi- 
cials to  post  warnings  in  visible  places 
if  the  material  is  pre.sent  and  to  notify 
school  employees  and  parents  of  the 
presence  of  asbestos.  The  Agency's 
guidelines  describe  several  methods  of 
controlling  the  material,  including 
monitoring,  encapsulation,  and  remov 
al. 

Most  recently,  EPA  has  levied  fines 
against  several  school  systems  for  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  these  regulations. 
One  EPA  report  has  stated  that  school 
systems  may  fail  to  comply  for  several 
reasons,  one  being  a  lack  of  funding  to 
correct  the  problem  once  asbestos  is 
found.  In  fact,  I  submit  that  this  may 
indeed  be  the  case  in  many  of  our  com- 
munities today. 

Although  the  1980  act  authorized 
$75  million  in  interest-free  loans  and 
$22.5  million  in  grants.  Congress  has 
not  yet  appropriated  these  funds.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  to  act  is  long  overdue. 


Last  November,  I  cosponsored  an 
amendment  to  appropriate  $50  million 
in  interest-free  loans  for  that  program. 
Unfortunately,  the  amendment  failed. 
I  have  also  introduced  legislation,  S. 
2237,  which  addresses  the  problems 
faced  by  our  neediest  school  districts. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  before 
us  today  addresses  tho.se  financially 
distressed  school  districts  in  a  logical, 
comprehensive  manner. 

In  addition  to  transferring  the  exist- 
ing asbesto-s-in-.schools  program  from 
the  Department  of  Education  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
amendment  creates  a  combination 
grant /loan  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  .school  districts  determined  to 
have  the  worst  asbestos-related  prob- 
lems. 

The  amendment  has  the  support  of 
the  Natidnal  School  Boards  As.socia- 
tion,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Association  of 
School  Superintendents  and  the  Coun- 
cil on  American  Private  Education. 
The  amendment  has  been  drafted  in 
conjunction  with  all  of  these  groups, 
and  is  the  result  of  lengthy  negotia- 
tions between  all  interested  parties. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  State  of  Ten- 
nessee demonstrates  the  great  need 
for  this  program.  The  State's  .school 
systems  have  spent  more  than  $6  mil- 
lion in  their  asbestos  control  work. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Ten- 
nessee School  Board  Association  ad- 
vises me  that  an  additional  $46  million 
will  have  to  be  spent  to  completely  re- 
store the  .school  buildings  to  a  suffi- 
cient level  of  .safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  th4t  my 
State  i.4  representative  of  the  situation 
faced  by  school  systems  in  all  of  our 
States.  In  fact,  the  Department  of 
Education  estimates  that  14,000 
schools  contain  hazardous  asbestos, 
and  that  $1.4  billion  will  be  needed  to 
take  care  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  cover  story  in  the 
April  1984  American  School  Board 
Journal  is  a  report  about  the  asbestos 
problems  being  faced  by  schools  na- 
tionwide. 

The  first  line  of  the  article  is  most 
revealing  and  reads  as  follows:  "All 
talk  and  no  action:  that's  the  way  the 
asbestos-in-schools  game  has  been 
played  in  the  past  several  years  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  thousands  of 
U.S.  school  systems." 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  it  is 
time  that  we.  Congress  and  the  Feder- 
al Government,  own  up  to  our  end  of 
the  deal,  and  that  we  take  action  to 
assist  our  schools. 

The  cost  of  removing  asbestos  from 
our  schools  is  great,  but  the  cost  of 
not  removing  this  hazardous  material 
would  be  far  greater.  No  society  can 
afford  the  cost  of  failing  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  its  children.  I  urge  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  join  me 
today  in  supporting  this  amendment. 


•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  Senator  Abdnor  to 
offer  the-  Asbestos  School  Hazard 
Abatement  Act  of  1984  as  a  floor 
amendment. 

Products  containing  asbestos  were 
used  widely  in  the  construction  of 
school  buildings  during  the  1950's  and 
1960's  for  fireproofing,  soundproofing, 
and  insulating  ceilings,  pipes,  walls, 
and  boilers.  As  asbestos  materials  dete- 
riorate with  age,  tiny  particles  can  be 
released  and,  if  inhaled,  can  lead  to 
respiratory  ailments  and  cancer.  Medi- 
cal researchers  have  concluded  that 
exposure  to  friable  asbestos  is  a  health 
hazard  to  children  and  school  employ- 
ees and  must  be  addressed. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  estimated  that  as  many  as 
14.000  school  buildings  may  contain 
hazardous  asbestos,  posing  a  risk  to  3 
million  students  and  250,000  staff 
members. 

School  districts  across  the  country 
have  come  under  increased  pressure  to 
take  corrective  action  to  remove  or  en- 
capsulate deteriorating  asbestos  mate- 
rials. In  many  cases,  this  process  can 
be  expensive— the  cost  of  abatement 
for  ijiany  .schools  has  been  estimated 
at  $100,000.  However,  it  is  not  a  proc- 
ess which  school  systems  can  afford  to 
delay. 

In  1980.  Congress  authorized  the  De- 
partment of  Education  to  conduct  a 
program  offering  no-interest  loans  to 
school  districts  for  asbestos  abatement 
activities.  This  program  has  never 
been  funded,  and  the  Department 
lacks  the  technical  expertise  to  over- 
see an  asbestos  detection  and  removal 
program. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  last  year  began  enforcement  of 
regulations  requiring  school  districts 
to  in.spect  for  the  presence  of  friable 
asbestos,  and  to  notify  school  employ- 
ees and  parent-teacher  organizations 
of  asbestos  problems.  The  Agency  has 
begun  to  cite  schools  for  failure  to 
comply  with  this  requirement  and  re- 
cently levied  its  first  fine  for  noncom- 
pliance. 

EPA  is  strongly  committed  to  en- 
forcing its  asbestos  inspection  rules 
and  is  currently  drafting  requirements 
for  the  abatement  of  problems  which 
are  detected.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  EPA,  I  believe  EPA  possesses 
the  technical  expertise  to  administer  a 
program  of  asbestos  abatement  in 
school  buildings.  The  agency  is  al- 
ready operating  an  inspection  program 
and  provides  technical  guidance  to 
school  districts  regarding  asbestos  con- 
trol and  removal. 

Under  current  rules,  school  systems 
are  required  to  make  public  notifica- 
tion of  any  asbestos  hazards  which  are 
detected.  In  many  cases,  financially 
troubled  school  districts  have  been  re- 
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luctant  to  explore  the  problem,  lack-  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1984  dren.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 

ing  funds  to  address  the  hazard  and  and  1985  and  $100  million  for  each  of  this  amendment. 

fearful  of  making  employees  and  par-  the    5    subsequent    years.    Assistance  •  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 

ents  apprehensive.  would  be  provided  in  the  form  of  both  the  presence  of  crumbling  asbestos  in 

Such    delays   could    have   profound  loans  and  grants  to  financially  needy  many  of  the  schools  of  our  Nation  is  a 

and    troubling   ramifications   for   the  school  districts  where  asbestos  expo-  concern   for   parents,   educators,   and 

health  of  children  and  school  employ-  sure  poses  a  significant  health  threat,  public  officials.  Although  the  Environ- 

ees.  State  and  local  governments  must  Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern-  mental  Protection  Agency  requires  all 

move  aggressively  to  investigate  and  ment  has  never  provided  any  funding  schools  to  inspect  for  this  dangerous 

control  the  asbestos-in-schools  hazard,  to  help  schools  remove  asbestos.  Last  asbestos  and  to  notify  employees  and 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  for  Congress  October,  I  cosponsored  an  amendment  parent-teacher  organizations  when  it 

to  supplement  these  efforts  by  making  offered  by  Senator  Huddleston  to  ap-  is   found,    they   are   not   required   to 

Federal  resources  available  to  needy  propriate  $50  million  to  begin  to  solve  remove  it.  Even  more  seriously,  many 

school  districts  with  serious  asbestos  this  serious   problem.   Unfortunately,  schools  do  not  have  the  funds  to  pay 

problems.  that  amendment  was  tabled  by  this  for  cleaning  up  this  asbestos. 

The  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Abate-  Chamber.  But  the  problem  has  not  Today,  Senator  Abdnor,  myself,  Sen- 
ment  Act  establishes  within  the  EPA  a  gone  awjy.  The  existence  of  friable  as-  a,tors  Stafford,  Moynihan,  Huddle- 
program  to  help  remedy  acute  asbes-  bestos  in  the  schools  is  a  national  s-j.^^  and  Sasser  are  offering  an 
tos  problems  in  financially  troubled  emergency  and  we  must  help  schools  amendment  to  address  this  problem, 
school  districts.  The  bill  would  direct  deal  with  it.  Qur  amendment  will  authorize  a  pro- 
EPA  to  compile  and  distribute  infor-  Mr.  President,  for  a  number  of  years  g^^^  ^j  financial  assistance  in  the  En- 
mation  regarding  the  health  hazards  the  Department  of  Education  has  vironmental  Protection  Agency  to  pro- 
of friable  asbestos  and  the  means  of  been  authorized  to  help  schools  meet  ^j^^^  schools  with  resources  to  clean  up 
abating  asbestos  problems.  The  bill  this  problem,  yet  no  funds  have  been  hazardous  asbestos  problems.  The 
also  establishes  a  program  through  appropriated  to  implement  it.  1  sus-  amendment  authorizes  $600  million  in 
which  financial  assistance  can  be  pro-  pect  that  one  reason  is  that  it  has  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^  schools  over  the 
vided  to  school  districts  undertaking  never  had  a  very  high  PnontV-  J  suP"  next  7  years.  Each  State,  and  then 
corrective  activities.  port  f  »^'"g  ^^"^Jonty   for  the   pro-  ^^^  j^^^.^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^.^_ 

In  order  to  direct  scarce  Federal  re-  f  ^^^^o  the  Env  ronme^  according  to  the  health  hazards 

sources  toward  those  schools  in  which  Agency  because  the  EPA  has  the  tech-  schools   The  orioritv  list  will 

there  is  a  pressing  need  for  action,  the  nical    experience    necessary    to    help  LVaccommn^ed  bv  a  reaS 

bill  calls  upon  the  Governor  of  eax:h  schools  with  asbestos  problems.  The  ^!.S'"o?pederal  grants  and  loans 

State  to  develop  a  priority  list,  ranking  EPA  is  better  equipped  to  conduc    a  amouj  °^  federal  grants  an^  loans 

schools  according  to  their  severity  of  P-|Xnd%'hooe \h"/wmTrearthe  rh"'fiLndrrL'o°urce?Sf"?he'diI?ri?t" 

asbestos  hazards  and  degree  of  fman-  hazard  and  I  hope  they  will  treat  the  ^^^  HictH.f=  «Hth  tv,^  u,nr<:t  ash^stns 

cial  need.  Those  schools  demonstrat-  matter  with  the  urgency  it  deserves. 

dequate  financial  resources  to  I    am    pleased    that    some    of    o„.  ^f,„rf.pc  will  have  first  call  on  the  fi 

correct  asbestos  hazards  will  be  ejigi-  schools  have  not  waited  for  Congress  sources  wm  hav^e  first  oiU  on^he  Ji^ 


Fng  inadequate  financial  resources  to  I    am    pleased    that    some    of    our  Problems  and  the  least  financial  re- 

T^  Sar°and^rtfhin1"g?^2To  tf ^M^^^at  Tat n^tXon  t^^m^  SlioT^"^"^^  ''^'''''  ""'^^  ''''' 

help  defray  the  costs  Of  abatement  ac-  ^^Xe'^cZZ'^^tT^I^^'^^^^  Exposure   to  asbestos   is   associated 

EPA  has  estimated  that  the  total  vided  over  $450,000  in  its  1983-84  ^^^  some  very  serious  diseases,  in- 
cost  of  ^Strolling  the  threat  of  haz-  budget  for  the  removal  of  asbestos.  P'.^t'^^^fcer  tT^s^  dTsea!es  dtol^ 
ardous  asbestos  in  American  schools  Camdens  school  board  president,  Jer-  ung  cancer.  These  diseases  display 
exceeds  $1  billion.  This  legislation  au-  othia  Riggs,  points  out  that  this  prob-  themselves  many  long  years  after  the 

thorizes  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1984.    lem has  compromised  equality  exposure.  Asbestos  is  a  tick^^ng      me 

$50  mUlion  in  fiscal   year   1985.  and  of  educational  opportunity.  "  We  need  ^°'"^- ^^  ^°f/,^f  ^It°lt  "?n^^^^^ 

$100  million  for  each  of  the  5  subse-  to  reduce  the  financial  burden  on  local  has  passed  for  the  devastating  symp- 

quent  fiscal  years.  It  is  not  designed  to  education  agencies  so  that  more  local  toms  to  ^^owup  in  the  children  who 

resolve  the  entire  problem.  State  and  funds  can  be  used  to  improve  the  edu-  have  been  sitting  m  classrooms  with 

local   governments  must  renew  their  cation  of  our  Nation's  youth.  crumbling  asbestos.              ^    .„„^  ^^ 

commitment  to  assist  school  districts  Mr.  President,  an  estimated  3  million  .  The  potential  prob  eni  is  serious  Na- 

in    containing    the    asbestos    hazard,  schoolchildren    and    250,000    teachers  tionally  more  than  14,000  schools  are 

School  districts  must  be  prepared  to  and  employees  are  potentially  exposed  affected.  Experts  estimate  that  over  3 

use  existing  funds  or  perhaps  appeal  to  asbestos  in  this  country.  Fourteen  million   children   and   650,000   school 

to  their  communities  for  the  passage  thousands  schools  nationwide  require  employees  are  exposed  to  asbestos  and 

of  bond  issues  to  deal  with  asbestos.  the  abatement  of  asbestos  at  an  esti-  potentially  in  danger 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  al-  mated  cost  of  $1.4  billion.  In  my  own  The  costs  can  be  high.  In  my  State 

though     the     Federal     Government  State,  local  educational  agencies  have  of  New  Jersey,   the  average  cost   of 

cannot    solve    the    asbestos-in-schools  spent  $46.5  million  to  remove  asbestos  cleanup   per  school   has   been   about 

hazard  it  can  provide  support  to  assist  from   375   schools,   and   at   least   350  $130,000.  School  districts  rarely  find  it 

financially  struggling  school  systems  more  schools  are  still  in  need  of  atten-  easy  to   raise  that  much  money  for 

which  might  not  otherwise  take  cor-  tion.  capital   expenditures.   In   sorne  cases 

rective  action.  And  in  the  case  of  the  This  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  as  se-  they  have  been  faced  with  a  choice  be- 

threat  to  public  health  posed  by  expo-  rious  as  it  is  large.  The  latency  of  this  tween  protecting  the  health  of  their 

sure    to    asbestos,    corrective    action  cancer-causing    agent    is    the    mask  students  by  cleaning  up  asbestos  and 

eannot  wait.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  which    allows    it    to    remain    in    our  providing  books  or  other  vital  educa- 

join    in   supporting   this   amendment  schools.  It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  over-  tional  tools, 

when  it  is  offered  to  S.  1285.«  look  what  is  not  easily  measurable  and  It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Govern- 

Mr  BRADLEY  Mr  President.  I  rise  what  does  not  immediately  affect  us.  ment  to  provide  some  assistance  to  the 

today  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend-  Test   scores   and   school   budgets   are  neediest  schools.  The  program  in  this 

ment  to  shift  authority  for  the  asbes-  measurable;  our  children's  silent  inha-  amendment  will  provide  interest-free 

tos  in  schools  assistance  program  from  lation  of  friable  asbestos  is  not.  This  loans  to  pay  for  up  to  100  percent  of 

the  Department  of  Education  to  EPA.  should  not  stop  us  from  taking  the  the  cost  of  cleanup  or  grants  for  up  to 

This  amendment  also  authorizes  $50  steps  necessary  to  protect  our  chil-  50  percent  of  the  cost.  Only  schools 
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lacking  the  financial  resources  to  pay 
for  this  themselves  will  be  eligible  for 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  costs  of  cleaning 
up  the  asbestos  problem  in  our  schools 
is  high,  but  the  cost  of  not  doing  it 
will  be  even  higher.  The  Federal  as- 
sistance authorized  under  this  amend- 
ment can  only  make  a  start  in  han- 
dling the  problem,  but  it  places  a  high 
priority  on  the  health  of  our  children. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  to  clarify  the  intention  of 
the  section  in  the  amendment  giving 
permission  to  the  United  States  to  sue 
on  behalf  of  -aid  recipients  any  one 
person  determined  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  be  liable  to  the  recipient 
for  the  costs  of  any  activities  under- 
taken by  the  recipient  under  such  sec- 
tions. Is  it  the  Senator's  understand- 
ing that  this  section  is  intended  simply 
to  place  the  United  States  legally  in 
the  shoes  of  the  schools  which  receive 
asbestos  funds  under  this  legislation? 
If.  for  example,  certain  schools  have 
reached  a  settlement  with  certain 
manufacturers  of  asbestos  products  in 
which  they  relinquished  their  claims 
against/those  manufacturers,  then  the 
United  States  would  not  be  able  to 
assert  a  claim  against  the  same  manu- 
facturers on  behalf  of  the  schools  who 
were  a  party  to  the  settlement.  Would 
the  Senator  agree  with  that  interpre- 
tation? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  intention  of  the  provi- 
sion. The  claims  of  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  school  districts  would  be 
no  different  than  claims  that  the 
school  districts  could  assert  them- 
selves 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  raise  this 
issue  so  that  both  sides,  schools  and 
manufacturers  will  understand  the  im- 
plications of  this  provision.* 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3153)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFTORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  temporarily 
set  aside  the  pending  amendment, 
which  I  understand  is  the  Denton 
amendment,  so  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  may  present 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3154 

iPurpase:  To  authorize  a  program  for  pco- 
nomically  dLsadvantagi-d  States  to  equal- 
ize the  salarle.s  of  classroom  teachers) 
Mr.    COCHRAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
.send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
3154. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispen.sed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  V-CLASSROOM  TEACHER 
EQUALIZATION  PROGRAM 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpo.se  of  this  title  to 
improve  the  compensanon  paid  to  elementa- 
ry and  .secondary  school  classroom  teachers 
in  economically  di.sadvantaged  States .  .so 
that  the  averatje  compen.sation  paid  to  such 
teachers  equals  90  percent  of  the  national 
average  compen.sation  paid  to  elementary 
and  .secondary  .school  cla-ssroom  teachers. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Sec  502.  la)  A  State  is  eligible  toj-eceive 
assistance  under  this  title  if  the  average 
compen.sation  paid  to  elementary  and  .sec- 
ondary school  cla-ssroom  teachers  is  le.ss 
than  90  percent  of  the  a\erage  compen.sa- 
tion paid  to  elementary  and  .secondary 
.school  cla.ssroom  teachers  in  all  States, 

(b)  For  the  purpo.si'  of  this  section  the 
term  "State"  includes  each  of  the  .several 
Slates,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS: 
ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  503.  <a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $100,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fi.scal  years  1985  and  1986. 

lb)  Prom  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  sub.section  la)  in  each  fiscal  year  the  Sec 
retary  shall  allot  to  each  eligible  State  set 
forth  in  column  1  of  this  sub.soction  the  per- 
centage specified  in  Column  2. 

Column  2 
Column  1:  'prrci'mi 

Alabama 3.90 

Arkansas 12.45 

Georgia 9.99 

Idaho 1.47 

Kansas 1.03 

Kentucky .41 

Maine 5.18 

Mississippi 16.68 

Missouri 5.62 

Nebraska 2.80 


New  Hampshire. 
North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota .... 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

West  Virginia 


Column  2 
4.84 
5.54 
.10 
2.00 
10.48 
3.64 
6.69 
3.33 
3.85 
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USES  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  504.  Payments  made  under  this  title, 
in  accordance  with  applications  approved 
under  section  505.  may  be  used  to  increa.se 
the  compcn-sation  paid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  school  classroom  teachers  in  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  each  eligible 
Slate. 

applications:  development  and  CONTENTS 

Sec  505.  (a)i  1)  Each  eligible  Stale  desiring 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  title  shall  es- 
tablish a  teacher  compensation  advisory 
board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  from 
among  individuals  who  are  broadly  repre- 
.sentative  of  the  educational  interests  and 
the  general  public  in  the  Stale.  The  board 
shall  include  individuals  who  are  repre-sent- 
ative  of  ~ 

(A)  parents  of  elementary  and  .secondary 
.school  students  in  the  schools  of  the  local 
educational  agencies  of  the  Slate: 

(B)  members  of  the  governing  boards  of 
local  educational  agencies  within  the  State: 

<C)  administrators,  including  principals 
and  superintendents,  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  Slate:  and 

(D)  elementary  and  secondary  school 
cla.ssroom  teachers  in  the  Slate. 

(2)(A)  The  advisory  board  appointed  in 
each  eligible  Stale  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  advise  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  with  respect  to  the  criteria  for 
the  within-Slatc  allocation  of  funds  among 
local  educational  agencies  within  the  Slate. 

(B)  In  developing  the  criteria  for  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  within  the  Slate  among 
local  educational  agencies,  the  advisory 
board  shall  consider  the  relative  economic 
need  for  assistance  of  the  local  educational 
agencii^s  within  the  Slate  and  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  of  the  cla.s.ses  of  the  .schools  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  in  the  Stale. 

(3)  Each  advisory  board  of  an  eligible 
State  shall  prepare  and  submit  recommen- 
dations to  the  Governor  for  use  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  application  required  to  be 
submitted  under  this  subsection. 

(b)  Each  eligible  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  this  title  shall  file  an 
application  with  the  Secretary  which— 

(1)  designates  the  Stale  educational 
agency  as  the  Stale  agency  responsible  for 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
a.ssislance  furnished  under  this  title; 

(2)  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  eli- 
gible States  has  complied  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a); 

(3)  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
payments  made  under  this  lille  for  in- 
creases in  the  compensation  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  classroom  teachers 
will  be  allocated  among  the  local  education- 
al agencies  within  the  State,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  differences,  if  any.  in  the 
allocation  formula  described  pursuant  to 
this  clause  and  the  recommendations  for 
such  within-State  allocation  made  by  the 
Stale  advisory  council  appointed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 

(4)  provides  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  State  will  apply  to  assure  a  more 


equitable  payment  of  compensation  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  classroom 
teachers  in  the  local  educational  agencies  of 
the  eligible  State  after  fiscal  year  1986:  and 
(5)  contains  such  other  assurances  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  Each  application  of  an  eligible  SUte 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  The  SecreUry 
shall  not  disapprove  an  application  submit- 
ted under  this  section  without  first  afford- 
ing the  eligible  State  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  can  be  called  the  class- 
room teacher  equalization  program 
amendment.  I  was  attending  a  confer- 
ence with  educators  in  my  State  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  some  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
commission  which  was  appointed  to 
look  into  the  problems  of  education 
throughout  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  observations  made  at  that  confer- 
ence was  that  teachers'  salaries  in  the 
poorest  States  in  the  country  repre- 
sent a  very  critical  problem  that  is 
faced  when  trying  to  make  a  career  in 
the  classroom  attractive  to  the  bright- 
est students  and  those  who  are  compe- 
tent, who  are  well  trained  for  the 
teaching  profession.  It  occurred  to  me 
during  that  conference  that  we  have. 
from  time  to  time,  recognized  unique 
situations  of  disadvantage  in  our  coun- 
try and  have  responded  to  those  situa- 
tions trom  the  Federal  level  to  help 
upgrade  opportunities  and  standards 
of  living,  giving  hope  where,  without 
such  a  sensitive  response,  there  might 
not  be  hope.  We  can  look  at  the  field 
of  education  for  an  example. 

I  recall  when  title  1  of  the  Elementa- 
ry and  Secondary  Education  Act  was 
approved  by  Congress  and  funded  to 
permit  additional  amounts  of  money 
to  be  allocated  to  those  school  districts 
where  there  were  exceptionally  large 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  students. 
V  poor  students  who.  because  of  their 
backgrounds  or  lack  of  opportunities 
up  until  the  time  they  entered  school, 
needed  an  additional  amount  of  atten- 
tion and  instruction  to  give  them  a 
better  chance  of  succeeding  in  their  el- 
ementary and  secondary  school  ca- 
reers. I  became  quite  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  that  program  and  the  ad- 
ministering of  those  funds,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  privilege  I  had  of  growing 
up  in  a  school  teacher  family.  My  par- 
ents are  both  retired  school  teachers 
and  my  mother  happened  to  be  the 
title  1  coordinator  in  the  county  where 
we  lived. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  she 
was  particularly  close  to  the  problems 
being  experienced  throughout  the 
State  of  Mississippi  in  trying  to  up- 
grade education  opportunity  with  a 
limited  amount  of  resources. 

I  just  mention  that  as  an  aside,  Mr. 
President,  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 


many  States  are  continuing  to  operate 
under  real  hardships  in  trying  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  such  findings  in  re- 
ports as  "A  Nation  at  Risk"  because  of 
a  lack  of  financial  resources.  My  State 
spends  a  greater  percentage  of  its 
State's  budget  on  education  than  any 
State  in  the  Union.  Yet  we  have  the 
lowest  teachers'  salaries  and  the  small- 
est amount  of  money  in  total  when 
compared  with  our  per  capita  income 
than  any  Stale  in  the  Union.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  such  a 
small  tax  base,  a  limited  amount  of  re- 
sources from  which  to  draw  to  support 
our  education  effort  in  our  State. 

Mississippi  is  not  alone  in  this. 
There  are  many  other  States  wrestling 
with  that  same  problem.  So.  to  get  to 
the  purpo'se  of  this  amendment,  it  is 
designed  to  bring  teachers'  salaries  in 
poor  States,  States  where  teachers' 
salaries  are  well  below  the  national  av- 
erage, up  to  a  more  acceptable  level,  to 
give  those  who  are  trying  to  upgrade 
education  opportunities  a  chance  to  do 
a  better  job  of  attracting  competent, 
well-trained  teachers  into  the  class- 
rooms of  these  poorer  States. 

The  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education,  in  its  report,  "A 
Nation  at  Risk,"  made  findings  con- 
cluding that  there  are  not  enough  of 
the  academically  able  students  being 
attracted  to  teaching.  Teacher  prepa- 
ration programs  need  substantial  im- 
provement. There  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  teachers  in  key  fields. 

It  is  also  observed  in  this  report  that 
the  average  salary  after  12  years  of 
teaching  is  only  $17,000  per  year  and 
many  teachers  are  required  to  supple- 
ment their  income  with  other  employ- 
ment just  to  make  ends  meet.  This 
amendment  would  authorize  $200  mil- 
lion, Mr.  President,  over  the  2-year  au- 
thorized life  of  this  bill  for  allocation 
to  those  States  whose  teacher  salaries 
are  substantially  below  the  national 
average  to  try  to  bring  them  up  to  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  national  aver- 
age. 

This  would  provide  a  procedure  for 
effectively  supplementing  the  efforts 
of  those  relatively  poor  States  and 
help  them  improve  the  salaries  of 
their  classroom  teachers.  I  realize,  Mr. 
President,  after  looking  at  the  list, 
only  19  States  would  benefit  from  this 
amendment.  Those  States  are  Ala- 
bama. Arkansas,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Although  I  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of  the  new  math  that  is  being  taught 
in  the  schools,  I  can  count  and  I  know 
that  19  times  2  is  38  and  that  is  not  a 
majority  of  the  Senate.  It  is  going  to 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
get  a  majority  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. But  I  offer  the  amendment,  Mr. 


President,  with  the  very  serious  con- 
cern and  interest  of  trying  to  attract 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  a  problem  that  is 
not  going  to  be  solved  until  we  decide 
to  make  some  financial  commitment 
to  help  upgrade  teacher  salaries  in 
these  poor  States.  I  hope,  through  this 
discussion,  the  committee  leadership 
will  recognize  that  we  need  to  do  more 
to  upgrade  education  opportunities 
and  teacher  salaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  request  a  recorded  vote 
on  this  amendment,  and  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  fine  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  committee  leadership.  I 
support  with  enthusiasm  the  effort 
that  is  being  made  to  do  something 
that  has  long  been  needed  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  area  of  math 
and  science.  I  think  we  are  on  the 
right  track. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand full  well  the  circumstances  that 
impel  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
make  his  proposal.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers  in  his  State  are  too  small.  His 
teachers  are  undercompensated.  He  is 
absolutely  right;  teachers'  salaries 
generally  need  to  be  increased.  This  is 
not  a  problem  restricted  to  just  the  19 
States,  of  which  Mississippi  is  one.  but 
it  is  a  problem  that  goes  right  across 
the  board  in  our  country.  I  think  we 
should  note  as  we  consider  this  very 
thought-provoking  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  this 
would  be  the  first  time  the  Federal 
Government  has  entered  the  area  of 
general  teacher  compensation.  This  in 
itself  would  make  it  a  risky  precedent 
and  one  that  we  should  not  go  into 
without  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
consideration.  In  this  connection, 
there  have  been  no  hearings  held  on 
this  proposal. 

Since  the  matter  of  teacher  compen- 
sation is  so  very  serious,  I  really  do  not 
believe  we  should  move  ahead  on  an 
amendment  of  this  sort  without 
having  held  those  hearings  or  hear- 
ings on  other  proposals  such  as  the 
Hollings  amendment,  which  would 
have  brought  the  salary  of  each  teach- 
er in  our  Nation  up  to  $25,000.  This 
was  an  expensive  proposal;  it  would 
have  cost  $10  million,  which  is  far 
more  expensive  than  the  modest  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
It  is,  however,  of  the  same  nature,  in 
that  it  brings  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  direct  payment  and  support 
of  teachers'  salaries.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  find  myself  unable  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  must  vote  against  it. 
Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  be  associated  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  think  he  has  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  our  committee 
and  the  people  who  support  this  bill. 
We  are  prepared  to  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  amendment  (No.  3154)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Education  for  Economic  Security  Act. 
This  legislation  represents  efforts  that 
were  made  by  several  Senators  to  pro- 
vide some  assistance  to  school  districts 
across  the  country  for  meeting  our 
need  for  more  math  and  science  teach- 
ers and  students  educated  for  our  high 
technology  society. 

We  are  all  aware  that  our  changing 
times  require  that  we  have  people  who 
are  able  to  operate  computers  and 
other  high-  technology  machinery. 
Yet,  our  country's  ability  to  meet  this 
demand  is  t)eing  threatened  by  a  dras- 
tic decline  in  the  number  of  students 
who  are  educated  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics,  the  sciences,  and  engi- 
neering. 

Students  in  this  country  are  often 
required  to  take  only  a  couple  of 
courses  in  math  and  science  while 
their  counterparts  in  Europe  and  Asia 
take  many  more.  Additionally,  we  find 
that  fewer  people  are  preparing  to 
teach  math  and  science  in  the  schools. 

This  teacher  shortage  is  evident  in 
my  home  State  of  Kentucky.  In  1971, 
there  were  194  students  graduating 
from  colleges  and  universities  who 
were  certified  science  teachers.  By 
1981.  this  number  had  declined  to  66. 
We  also  found  that  over  20  percent  of 
the  science  classes  in  Kentucky  are 
being  taught  by  teachers  who  do  not 
have  proper  certification  in  the 
sciences. 

While  these  statistics  show  the 
depth  of  the  problem,  we  have  not 
been  idle  in  addressing  this  situation. 
In  1982.  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Kentucky  General 
Assembly  created  a  loan  program  that 
was  designed  to  attract  and  retain 
qualified  teachers  in  the  math  and  sci- 
ence fields  in  grades  7  to  12  where  the 
greatest  shortages  were  occurring. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  this 
program  because  it  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  Nation  to  be  enacted.  It  has  also 
attracted    the    attention    of    several 


other  State  legislatures  as  well  as  the 
Department  of  Education. 

While  this  was  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, it  was  obvious  that  further  as- 
sistance was  needed.  We  can  be 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  drafted  a 
comprehensive  math  and  science  bill 
that  will  help  to  upgrade  our  pro- 
grams in  these  areas. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  agreed  to  place  primary 
emphasis  on  teacher  training  and  re- 
training in  this  legislation.  It  will  do 
our  schools  little  good  to  have  addi- 
tional money  for  books,  equipment, 
and  materials  if  they  do  not  have 
trained  teachers  to  help  students  use 
these  study  aids. 

This  legislation  has  enough  flexibil- 
ity to  permit  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  create  and  operate 
teacher  training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams that  best  meet  the  needs  of 
their  particular  area.  This  will  allow 
them  to  use  a  variety  of  approaches 
including  institutes,  workshops,  and 
full-  and  part-time  course  instruction. 

For  those  districts  that  have  suffi- 
cient math  and  science  teachers,  they 
will  be  permitted  to  use  funding  from 
this  legislation  for  other  activities  that 
will  enhance  math  and  science  educa- 
tion. 

I  also  believe  this  bill  will  be  benefi- 
cial in  encouraging  greater  coopera- 
tion between  businesses  and  schools  in 
the  Stales.  These  efforts  are  necessary 
to  insure  that  students  educated  in 
math  and  the  sciences  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  busine.sses  that  will  be 
providing  them  jobs  in  the  future.  It 
will  only  benefit  our  .schools  to  have 
the  encouragement  and  support  of 
local  busine.ss  members. 

We  are  also  providing  a  means  by 
which  our  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation will  be  working  closely  with 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
improve  math  and  science  education 
programs.  Our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  an  important  link  in  our  ef- 
forts to  upgrade  these  programs  and  S. 
1285  insures  that  we  will  have  the  ex- 
pertise and  a.ssistance  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

By  permitting  cooperative  programs 
with  museums,  libraries,  educational 
television  stations,  and  professional 
mathematics,  science  and  engineering 
associations,  we  recognize  that  valua- 
ble educational  experiences  and  train- 
ing can  be  achieved  outside  the  class- 
room and  with  the  help  of  tho.se  who 
share  an  interest  in  working  with  our 
schools. 

This  legislation  is  another  step  on 
our  path  to  improving  our  .schools  and 
investing  in  the  future  of  our  country. 
I  believe  S.  1285  offers  an  excellent, 
comprehensive  approach  to  meeting 
our  need  for  improved  math  and  sci- 
ence programs  in  our  schools.  A  great 
deal  of  work  has  gone  into  this  bill 
with  the  careful  and  enthusiastic  at- 
tention of  a  number  of  my  colleagues. 


We  can  be  proud  of  our  efforts  here 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  this  plea  for  the  managers  of 
the  math-science  bill  to  all  of  our  col- 
leagues or  their  staffs  who  may  be  lis- 
tening from  their  offices.  We  are  at  a 
point  now  where  Members  have  any 
more  amendments  to  the  bill,  that 
they  should  come  to  the  floor  and 
offer  them.  We  make  that  announce- 
ment so*  that  Members  will  be  on 
notice  that  the  opportunity  for 
amendments  is  available,  and  we  can 
give  no  assurances  as  to  how  long  that 
opportunity  will  be  available  if  they  do 
not  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  bill  is  the  math-science  bill.  S. 
1285.  The  pending  amendment  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  be 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3155 

(Purpose:  To  provide  awards  lo  local  educa- 
tional asencie.s  for  individual  .school  im- 
plementation of  the  rocommendaiions  of  a 
national  .study  on  education,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  will  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk.  I  want  to  give  a  little  back- 
ground to  it  first. 

On  June  29  of  last  year,  almost  a 
year  ago.  I  introduced  the  Excellence 
in  Education  Act  of  1983.  That  was 
legislation  designed  to  give  those  in 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  maintain 
the  momentum  created  by  the  report 
of  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Ex- 
cellence in  Education. 

What  we  wanted— the  authors  of 
that  bill  which  included  Congressman 
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GooDLiiiG  in  the  House,  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee—was simply  to  recognize  and 
reward  those  school  districts  and  spe- 
cific schools  across  America  that  are 
working  to  eliminate  excessive  elec- 
tives  like  bachelor  of  living  and  to 
toughen  up  high  school  graduation  re- 
quirements; those  schools  that  invite 
parents  and  community  business  lead- 
ers to  be  volunteer  tutors  in  math,  sci- 
ence, reading;  those  that  stop  students 
from  wandering  into  class  10  minutes 
late;  and  that  inspire  all  their  teachers 
and  students  alike  to  excel:  those 
teachers  and  departments  to  incorpo- 
rate ne^  technologies  into  the  curricu- 
lum, and  demand  more  homework;  and 
those  students  who  are  striving  to 
achieve  excellence. 

Mr.  President,  here  we  are  today, 
slightly  more  than  a  full  year  after 
the  release  of  a  "Nation  at  Risk."  We 
have  had  months  and  months  of 
debate.  We  have  had  plenty  of  news- 
paper headlines.  But  where  congres- 
sional response  has  taken  place,  we  do 
not  have  very  much  to  show  for  it. 
The  only  modest  exceptions  I  have 
been  able  to  discern  are  a  resolution 
commending  the  national  commission 
for  their  work,  and  another  resolution 
pressing  for  a  national  summit  confer- 
ence on  excellence  in  education.  But 
as  far  as  this  Senator  knows,  no  pro- 
grams have  been  authorized,  no 
moneys  have  been  appropriated,  no 
other  action  has  yet  been  agreed  upon. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  be  somewhat  ashamed  of  our- 
selves for  not  doing  a  bit  more. 

We  have  here  an  issue,  excellence  in 
education,  which  we  all  agree  is  cen- 
tral among  the  issues  we  face  in  this 
decade.  It  is  an  issue  that  will  have 
more  affect  on  our  economic  growth, 
our  social  well  being,  our  national  de- 
fense in  the  21st  century  than  any- 
thing else  we  can  do  in  the  next  sever- 
al years.  It  is  an  issue  that  clearly  be- 
longs at  the  top  of  this  Nation's  legis- 
lative and  political  agenda. 

Mr.  President,  must  ask  ourselves 
what  we  have  done,  or  what  the  De- 
partment of  Education  has  done,  to  re- 
spond to  the  threat  of  mediocrity  in 
our  schools. 

As  I  suggested  a  moment  ago,  the 
answer  is  not  much. 

So,  for  the  last  2  years,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  has  given  worthy 
schools  special  excellence  flags  and  in- 
vited a  representative  or  two  to  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  for  flags,  but  I 
submit  that  flag  waving  is  just  not 
enough.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  chicken 
in  every  pot.  I  am  not  asking  for  a 
$5,000  check  in  the  hand  of  every 
school  teacher. 

What  I  am  asking  for  is  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  which  would  permit 
small  seed  grants  of  maybe  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$25,000,  to  any  local  school  district 


that  demonstrates  in  a  merit  competi- 
tion a  commitment  to  excellence  in 
education.  That  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment  I  will  send  to 
the  desk  in  a  few  minutes.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  $16  million  a  year  maximum 
for  the  next  2  years.  That  is  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  gets 
through  with  it. 

While  I  would  hope  that  we  do  get 
the  full  amount  appropriated,  right 
now  we  have  no  such  program.  The 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
are  tied.  He  would  like  this  program.  I 
have  had  several  meetings  with  Secre- 
tary Bell,   as  has  Congressman  Bill 

GOODLING. 

He  would  like  lo  be  able  to  stimulate 
a  real  awakening  at  the  local  level  of 
teachers,  parents,  administrators,  prin- 
cipals, and  members  of  school  boards. 
He  would  like  them  to  think  about 
how  to  make  each  individual  school 
district  better  and— where  a  little  bit 
of  money  would  help  them  get  a  long 
way  down  the  road— have  such  awards 
to  make.  But  without  any  authoriza- 
tion, without  any  money,  he  cannot  do 
that. 

This  idea,  like  most  good  ideas,  is 
not  entirely  new.  It  really  has  been 
tried  for  several  years  in  my  home 
town  of  Pittsburgh  where  the  Alleghe- 
ny Conference,  responsible  many 
years  ago  for  what  was  known  as  the 
Pittsburgh  Renaissance,  decided  they 
needed  to  focus  more  on  human  ren- 
aissance rather  than  just  bricks  and 
mortar.  It  helped  create  a  national 
public  education  fund  through  private 
sector  grants  which  has  been  engaged 
nationally  in  giving  funds  to  schools 
for  small  and  creative  projects  for  the 
very  purposes  I  have  just  described. 

Word  has  gotten  out  about  this 
project.  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  with 
the  business  community,  has  formed  a 
Committee  to  Support  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  word  get  out  a 
little  bit  more  than  to  just  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia.  Frankly,  in  the  very 
largest  urban  school  districts  where 
you  have  an  active  and  concerned  busi- 
ness community  probably  much  can  be 
accomplished.  This  legislation  should 
stimulate  far  more  than  would  other- 
wise occur.  I  suggest  that  for  the  vast 
majority  of  school  districts  in  this 
country  it  would  be  instrumental  in 
stimulating  interest,  innovation  and 
improvement,  indeed  commitments  to 
excellence. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  accept  and  support 
this  amendment.  It  is  very  modest  in 
cost.  It  will  certainly  help  each  of  us 
go  back  to  our  constituents  and  say 
that  we  are  answering  the  question, 
what  have  we  done  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  in  this  country,  to 
answer  the  call  of  excellence  in  educa- 
tion sounded  so  clearly  by  the  Presi- 
dent's commission  over  a  year  ago?  We 


will  be  able  to  answer.  "We  have  done 
something  worth  doing." 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  send  my  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  I  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  I  note  that  it  is 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Chafee, 
Bradley,  Moynihan,  and  Chiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  for  himself.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  Moynihan,  and  Mr.  Chiles,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  3155. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  V— EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  -the 
•Excellence  in  Education  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  502.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
make  awards  to  local  educational  agencies, 
after  a  competitive  selection  process,  in 
order  to  carry  out  programs  of  excellence  in 
individual  schools  of  such  agencies  designed 
to  achieve  excellence  in  education,  which— 

(1)  demonstrate  successful  techniques  for 
improving  the  quality  of  education, 

(2)  can  be  disseminated  and  replicated, 
and 

(3)  are  conducted  with  the  participation  of 
school  principals,  schoolteachers,  parents, 
and  business  concerns  in  the  locality. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  503.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  The  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(a)(7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(2)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(a)(10)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  The  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(a)(7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(5)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(6)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(a)(17)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

SCHOOL  EXCELLENCE  AWARDS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  to  make  awards  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  school  excellence  programs 
which  are  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
this  title. 

(b)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $16,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
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years  1984  and  1985  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

(2)  FYom  the  amount  appropriated  in  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve 
$3,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  507. 

(3)  From  the  amount  appropriated  in  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve 
$1,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  508. 

SELECTION  or  SCHOOLS  FOR  AWARDS 

Sec  505.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  establish,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  criteria  for  the  se- 
lection of  schools  to  receive  awards  under 
this  title.  Each  local  educational  agency  de- 
siring to  participate  in  the  awards  program 
authorized  by  this  title  shall  submit  a  pro- 
posal nominating  each  specific  school  of 
that  agency  for  school  improvement  activi- 
ties designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  title.  Each  such  submission  shall  be 
made  to  the  chief  Stale  school  officer  of  the 
State  in  which  the  local  educational  agency 
is  located. 

(2)  The  criteria  required  by  paragraph  ( I » 
df—ttus  subsection  shall  include  standards 
for  each  local  educational  agency  to  nomi- 
nate 9^(X)ls  of  that  agency— 

(A)  which  have  the  potential  to  experi- 
ment with  standards  of  quality:  and 

(B)  which  show  promise  of  demonstrating 
that  the  school  will  carry  out  well-planned, 
creative,  or  Innovative  activities  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purpases  of  this  title  in  a  suc- 
cessful manner. 

<3)  Each  proposal  submitted  under  this 
subsection  shall  contain— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  activities  which 
will  be  conducted  in  the  school  nominated. 

(B)  assurances  that  the  school  to  be  nomi- 
nated will  carry  out  the  activities  .so  de- 
scribed, and 

(C)  such  other  information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

(b)(1)(A)  The  chief  State  school  officer  of 
each  State  shall  in  each  fiscal  year  from  the 
proposed  nominations  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  select  twenty-five  schools  for 
submission  to  the  Secretary. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is 
lands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  chief  educational  officer  of 
such  jurisdiction  shall  nominate  five  schools 
in  accordance  with  this  sub.section. 

(2)  In  selecting  .schools  from  proposed 
nominations  submitted  under  subsection  <a). 
the  chief  Stale  school  officer  shall  assure  a 
fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  schools 
within  the  State,  after  considering  — 

(A)  all  categories  of  elementary  and  .sec- 
ondary schools  within  the  Stale,  including 
elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools. 
secondary  schools.  vocational-technical 
schools,  or  any  combination  of  two  or  more 
of  the  schools; 

(B)  socioeconomic  conditions  in  the  Slate, 

(C)  geographic  distribution  within  the 
SUte, 

(D)  school  size:  ' 

(E)  the  size  and  location  of  the  corfwnuni- 
ty  in  which  the  school  is  located: 

(F)  the  local  governmental  arrangement 
between  the  government  and  the  l(x^al  edu- 
cational agency  making  the  nomination. 

(G)  the  potential  for  the  proposed  project 
to  successfully  demonstrate  techniques  for 
improving  the  quality  of  education  which 
can  t>e  disseminated  and  replicated:  and 

(H)  such  other  relevant  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 


(3)  Each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  school  nominations  made  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection.  Each  such  sub- 
mission may  include  such  additional  infor- 
mation as  the  chief  State  school  officer  (the 
chief  educational  officer  as  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)).  and  the  local  educational 
agency  concerned  deem  appropriate. 

<c)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  .select  not  more 
than  five  hundred  schools  from  among  the 
nominations  submitted  pursuant  to  sut)sec- 
tion  (b)  of  this  section.  The  selection  under 
this  sul)section  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  an  impartial  review  panel  has 
considered  each  submission.  The  review  and 
selection  shall  t>e  based  upon  the  factors  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(2)  and  in  accord- 
ance with  uniform  criteria  developed  by  the 
Secretary, 

(2)  In  making  the  selections  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  proposals  which  have  the  highest  poten- 
tial for  succe.ssfuUy  demonstrating  tech- 
niques to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
and  which  can  be  dis,seminated  and  replicat- 
ed. In  addition  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri 
ority  to  propo.sals  which  have  as  their  pur- 
poses- 

(Ai  modernization  and  improvement  of 
secondary  school  curricula  to  improve  stu- 
dent achievement  in  academic  or  vocational 
subjects,  or  both,  and  competency  in  basic 
functional  skills: 

'B)  the  elimination  of  excessive  electives 
and  the  establishment  of  increased  gradua- 
tion requirements  in  basic  subjects: 

(C)  improvement  in  student  attendance 
and  discipline  through  the  demonstration  of 
innovative  student  motivation  techniques 
and  attendance  policies  with  clear  sanctions 
to  reduce  student  absenteeism  and  tardi 
ness: 

(D)  demonstrations  designed  to  increase 
learning  time  for  students; 

lE)  experimentation  providing  incentives 
to  teachers,  and  teams  of  teachers  for  out- 
standing performance,  including  financial 
awards,  administrative  relief  such  as  the  re- 
moval of  paperwork  and  extra  duties,  and 
professional  development. 

<Fi  demonstrations  to  increase  student 
motivation  and  achievement  through  cri'- 
atue  combinations  of  independent  study, 
team  teaching,  laboratory  experience,  tech- 
nology utilization,  and  improved  career 
guidance  and  coun.seling:  or 

(G)  new  and  promising  models  of  .school- 
community  and  .school-to-.school  relation- 
ships including  the  use  of  non.school  person- 
nel to  alleviate  shortages  in  areas  such  as 
math,  .science,  and  foreign  language  instruc 
tion.  as  well  as  other  partnerships  between 
business  and  education,  including  the  u.se  of 
equipment 

AMOUNT  AND  CONDITIONS  OK  AWARDS 

Sec.  506,  laidi  A  .school  award  made  to  a 
local  educational  agency  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  not  exre»'d  $25,000  in  any  fiscal 
year  or  a  total  of  $40,000, 

1 2)  The  amount  of  each  individual  school 
award  made  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  ba.sj-d  upon  the 
size  of  the  .school,  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  .school,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  teaching  in  the  school 

lb)  Awards  made  under  this  title  may  not 
be  made  (or  more  than  two  .school  years.  No 
individual  .school  may  be  eligible  for  any  ad- 
ditional award  under  this  title, 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  AWARDS 

Sec  507,  (a)  From  the  amount  reserved 
under  .section  504(b)(2)  in  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  awards 


to  schools  nominated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions,  of  section  505  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  activities  described  in  the  pro- 
posal if  the  local  educational  agency  pro- 
vides further  assurances  that  funds  from 
the  private  sector  will  be  contributed  for 
carrying  out  the  activities  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  not 
less  than  67*j  per  centum  nor  more  than  90 
per  centum.  The  Secretary  shall  set  the 
Federal  share  for  categories  of  school 
awards  based  upon  uniform  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary. 

RESEARCH,  EVALUATION.  DISSEMINATION.  AND 
MONITORING  ACTIVITIES 

Sec  508.  (ai  From  the  amount  set  aside 
under  section  504(b)(3).  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  research,  evaluation,  and  dissemi- 
nation activities  to  assure  that  exemplary 
projects  and  practices  which  are  developed 
with  assistance  provided  under  this  title  are 
made  available  to  local  educational  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  use  such  amount 
of  the  funds  reserved  pursuant  to  section 
504(bK3i  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  an  independent  panel  to 
monitor  the  succe.ss  of  the  programs  assist- 
ed by  this  title  in  achieving  the  national  ob- 
jectives in  improving  instruction  and  the 
achievement  of  the  students. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  generally  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  examine  the  amendment  which 
he  proposes.  For  the  majority,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  Senators 
amendment.  Senator  Pell  is  here  and 
can  speak  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
an  excellent  one.  I  am  glad  to  endorse 
it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  very  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Stafford,  for  his  support  and 
willingness  to  accept  the  amendment, 
and  also  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Pell,  for  his  sup- 
port. I  thank  all  my  colleagues  for 
making  this  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3155)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
unmatched  progress  and  growth  of  our 
great  Nation  over  the  past  200  years 
has  come  in  large  measure  from  the 
leadership  of  our  Nation  in  the  practi- 
cal application  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. In  every  field  of  endeavor— agri- 
culture, space,  communications,  com- 
merce, medicine,  chemistry,  energy, 
and  so  on— U.S.  engineers  and  scien- 
tists have  led  the  way  in  getting  the 
job  done.  Their  record  of  scientific 
achievement  has  created  the  most 
bountiful  Nation  and  bountiful  econo- 
my ever  to  exist,  by  and  large,  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth. 

But  with  all  of  our  progress,  storm 
clouds  are  on  the  horizon.  Some  are 
the  result  of  the  pace  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries in  science  and  technology  and 
the  changes  are  coming  at  such  blind- 
ing speed  that  many  of  our  workers 
are  being  dislocated  by  new  machines 
and  by  new  methods  of  manufactur- 
ing.      * 

Some  of  the  storm  clouds  are  the 
result  of  forces  which  are  largely  eco- 
nomic. The  wage  and  price  battles 
which  characterized  the  1960's  and  the 
1970's  have  weighed  heavily  on  our 
major  Industries.  Many  of  the  main- 
stay industries,  like  autos  and  steel, 
have  not  since  been  able  to  successful- 
ly compete  in  international  competi- 
tion. And  while  higher  prices  took  a 
heavy  toll,  there  are  other  factors, 
some  related  to  our  engineering  abili- 
ties. The  most  modem  auto  produc- 
tion plants  in  Japan  seem  to  turn  out 
autos  that  have  the  appearance  of 
being  of  higher  quality  by  virtue  of 
better  fit  and  finish,  and  some  con- 
sumers say  that  the  automobiles  built 
by  our  foreign  competitors  are  more 
reliable  and  perform  more  to  their 
liking. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  not  idle 
words.  Those  words  are  not  hurriedly 
chosen  and  spoken.  I  am  a  stubborn 
kind  of  fellow  and  I  was  slow  to  yield 
to  the  validity  of  these  facts  that  I 
have  jtLst  related,  but  I  decided  we  had 
to  face  the  facts  whatever  they  are, 
and  we  have  to  try  to  do  something 
about  them. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  there 
are  signs  that  the  United  States  is  be- 
ginning to  slip  in  areas  of  basic  re- 
search. National  testing  programs  and 
surveys  tell  us  that  recent  high  school 
and  college  graduates  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly unaware  of  math  and  sci- 
ence. The  downhill  slide  could  have 
grave  consequences  for  the  Nation's 
economy  and  defense.  Our  economic 
prosperity  and  national  security  de- 
pends on  the  Nation's  ability  to  re- 
verse this  downward  trend  In  educa- 
tion, particularly  in  the  fields  of  math 
and  science. 

The  solution  will  not  come  easy,  Mr. 
President.  In  discussions  with  educa- 


tors in  my  State.  I  was  told  that  there 
are  serious  deficiencies  at  all  levels  of 
math  and  science  education.  For  ex- 
ample, over  one-half  of  all  new  high 
school  math  and  science  teachers  do 
not  meet  the  full  requirement  for 
teaching;  10  percent  of  all  college  engi- 
neering faculty  places  are  either 
vacant  or  filled  by  temporary  instruc- 
tors. I  am  told  that  science,  math,  or 
engineering  graduates  right  out  of  col- 
lege can  make  more  than  their  profes- 
sors who  have  a  higher  degree.  In  my 
State  of  Mississippi,  recent  engineer- 
ing graduates  started  at  $27,000  while 
beginning  high  school  science  and 
math  teachers  earned  $11,000. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  this  problem 
which  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. The  demands  of  our  rapidly 
changing  technical  environment  has 
placed  a  premium  on  engineering  grad- 
uates. The  high  salaries  paid  by  indus- 
try for  engineers  have  brought  mas- 
ters and  doctorate  programs  to  a 
standstill. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  Mr.  President. 
We  all  like  to  see  a  prosperous  person 
get  a  good  salary,  so  to  speak.  But  this 
states  as  a  fact  that  these  salaries  now 
that  are  paid  by  industry  for  engineers 
are  so  high  that  they  have  brought 
masters  and  doctorate  programs  in 
education  to  a  standstill.  The  net 
result  is  that  industry  is  eating  its  own 
seed  corn.  Clearly,  we  must  do  some- 
thing to  make  teaching  of  math,  sci- 
ence, and  other  related  areas  more  fi- 
nancially appealing. 

This  is  not  just  a  plea  for  money  or 
another  educational  bill  trying  to  put 
out  a  limited  program.  This  is  the 
broad  search,  the  broad  appeal  for  a 
new  policy  and  new  methods.  Teach- 
ing is  the  second  greatest  profession. 
That  is  what  I  believe.  It  is  second 
only  to  the  ministry  itself. 

I  find  to  my  surprise  in  this  field 
that  the  school  equipment  and  supply 
situation  is  also  in  a  depressing  state. 
University  engineering  and  research 
equipment  and  facilities  are  outdated 
and  obsolete  in  many  instances.  Sci- 
ence equipment  for  all  elementary  and 
high  schools  is  woefully  inadequate  or 
nonexistent  when  considered  by  the 
needs  of  the  present  demand.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  and  done  soon  to 
correct  this  problem. 

Our  college  class  of  the  year  2000  en- 
tered the  first  grade  last  fall. 

Think  of  that,  Mr.  President.  These 
little  fellows  coming  in  school  for  the 
first  time  this  year  will  be  the  college 
class  of  the  future,  the  year  2000. 

That  generation  to  which  I  refer 
may  be  the  make-or-break  generation 
to  assure  out  future  economic 
strength,  our  competitive  edge  in  tech- 
nology and  production,  and  our  ability 
to  defend  ourselves.  This  educational 
problem  is  urgent.  Time  has  not  run 
out  on  a  solution  but  the  clock  is  run- 
ning fast. 


Here  I  refer  to  the  Soviet  launching 
of  Sputnik  in  1957.  This  nation  was  re- 
minded of  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing its  leadership  in  technology.  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  got  busy. 

I  remember  one  witness  testified 
that  unless  we  built  a  test  facility  with 
a  thrust  of  a  million  pounds  we  would 
lose  the  race.  Some  segments  of  the 
press  said  it  was  ridiculous  to  talk 
about  a  million  pounds  of  thrust.  A 
short  time  later,  due  to  the  magnifi- 
cient  program  we  adopted,  the  thrust 
that  we  had  then  in  one  test  facility 
was  6  or  7  or  8  million  pounds. 

We  set  our  goals  and  passed  the 
landmark  National  Defense  Education 
Act  which  provided  unprecedented 
levels  of  aid  to  the  school  system  at  all 
levels.  We  engaged  in  a  bold  crash  pro- 
gram to  land  on  the  Moon. 

I  remember  that  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction. We  were  watching  dollars 
mighty  close,  we  thought.  I  asked  the 
question,  how  much  did  the  President 
recommend?  He  said  that  there  was  no 
limit  on  the  recommendation;  every- 
thing was  to  be  a  crash  basis. 

These  efforts  were  successful  and 
they  worked  well  together.  As  we  all 
know,  the  real  meaning  of  the  Moon 
race  was  not  just  reaching  the  Moon 
but  developing  the  expertise  in  the 
various  fields  and  the  technological 
ability  to  get  there. 

The  challenge  before  us  now  is  our 
economic  future  and  our  national  de- 
fense. 

Someone  said,  "Oh,  well,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  is  always  talking 
about  national  defense." 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  talk  about  it 
some,  but  I  say  here  now  that  this 
challenge  is  to  our  economic  future. 
The  warning  signs  are  also  clearly 
there  to  heed.  They  are  common 
knowledge  to  all  of  us— persistent  un- 
employment, slowed  productivity,  and 
loss  of  market  share. 

In  most  office  buildings  you  go  into, 
the  elevator  to  go  up  or  down  now  has 
no  one  there  to  operate  it.  Those  jobs 
have  been  dispensed  with. 

I  was  at  a  launching  of  one  "of  the 
Navy's  guided-missile  cruisers  last  year 
and  they  announced  the  crew  of  the 
old  ship  Ticonderoga  was  800  men. 
That  was  some  80  or  100  years  ago. 
This  modern  ship  with  everything  said 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  ever  put  to- 
gether has  a  crew  of  400  men,  a  reduc- 
tion of  50  percent. 

Everywhere  we  are  turning  we  are 
eliminating  through  our  scientific 
methods  the  need  for  the  individual  to 
be  employed.  Something  special  must 
be  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  econ- 
omy to  furnish  simple  employment. 

There  will  not  Bfe  any  magic  solution 
to  any  of  these  problems  now  con- 
fronting our  Nation,  but  they  must  be 
addressed  and  those  problems  must  be 
defeated. 
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It  will,  as  it  always  has,  require 
imagination,  discipline,  application, 
and  plenty  of  plain  commonsense  and 
hard  work. 

I  am  confident  that  we  have  the  re- 
sources to  conquer  these  problems.  We 
have  a  good  foundation  already  in 
place  to  build  upon.  We  have  the 
world's  highest  student  retention  rate. 
Three-quarters  of  the  U.S.  children 
finish  the  12th  grade.  We  have  the 
largest  public  school  and  university 
system  in  the  world  and  the  finest 
school  buildings  by  any  objective 
measure.  This  is  a  valuable  storehouse 
of  capital  which  can  be  used  to  build 
on  and  restore  the  United  States  to  a 
preeminent  position  in  science  and 
technology. 

There  is  the  rub  in  our  present  situa- 
tion, the  lack  of  those  key  students. 

This  effort  must  start  in  the  schools. 
We  need  to  correct  the  shift  away 
from  the  quality  of  education  which 
seems  to  be  occurring.  Our  children 
have  proven  that  they  have  enormous 
capacities  to  learn.  We  need  to  address 
the  teacher  shortage  and  equipment 
problems  of  our  educational  plants. 
We  need  to  address  the  need  for  up- 
grading the  education  and  training  of 
our  current  engineers,  scientists,  and 
technicians. 

In  this  regard,  I  joined  with  Senator 
TsoNGAS  and  others  last  year  to  intro- 
duce S.  631.  the  High  Technology 
Morrill  Act.  This  legislation,  in  my 
opinion,  would  provide  much  of  the 
needed  stimulus  to  get  our  educational 
system  headed  back  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  that  portions  of  that 
bill  have  been  included  in  title  III  of  S. 
1285,  which  is  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  today.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
bill  we  are  considering  will  go  a  long 
way  in  enabling  this  country  to  gain  a 
firmer  hold  on  its  rightful  place  as 
technological  leader  of  the  world.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  recognize 
the  need  to  pass  this  legislation  and 
move  ahead  in  this  regard. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  .soon 
as  the  minority  leader  reaches  the 
Chamber,  and  I  understand  he  may  be 
on  his  way  to  the  Chamber,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
that  we  will  temporarily  lay  aside  the 
math-science  bill  in  order  to  go  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
resolution,  which  we  tried  to  take  up 
the  other  day  and  did  not  manage.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  will  be 
able  to  do  that  now. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  take 
very  long  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and 
I  think  that  there  will  b^TJerhaps  only 
one  amendment  offered  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  dispose  of  it. 

Then  we  will  be  back  on  math-sci- 
ence, after  we  dispose  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  we  can  work  out  and  yet 
deal  with  the  Moynihan  amendment 


or  some  variation  thereof  on  that  bill 
this  afternoon. 

It  is  still  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  ask  the  Senate  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  and  make  the  pending 
business  the  DOD  authorization  bill  as 
the  last  item  of  business  today. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  may  have  just 
a  moment  to  confer  with  the  minority 
leader,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  we  are  in  the  position  now  to  con- 
sider the  Indian  Affairs  resolution.  I 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  I  would  like  to  propound  in  re- 
spect to  the  time  for  debate  and  dispo- 
sition of  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  Senate  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  pending  business,  which  is 
the  math-science  bill,  and  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
523,  Senate  Resolution  127,  which  is  a 
resolution  to  make  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  a  permanent 
committee  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
there  be  20  minutes  debate  on  that 
matter,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  thereon,  or 
their  designees. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  amendment  be  the 
only  amendment  in  order  and  that  it 
be  a  first-degree  amendment  and  that 
the  debate  thereon  be  limited  as  fol- 
lows; Ten  minutes  on  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennes.see.  Senator  Baker,  and  the 
Senator  from  W^'st  Virginia.  Senator 
Byrd.  dealmg  with  creating  a  study. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  5  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided,  on  any  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order,  if  the  .same  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate,  and  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection^'  Hearing  none,  the 
unanimous  consent  is  granted.  The 
pending  bill  will  be  laid  aside. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


A  resolution  (S.  Res.  127)  to  make  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  a  per- 
manent committee  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
into  provided  for  a  single  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  myself. 

Before  I  do  that,  it  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  the  resolution  as 
reported  by  the  committee  has  been 
modified  in  certain  respects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  in  order  now  to  make  those  modifi- 
cations as  I  will  describe  them. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  to  change 
the  date  in  section  4,  line  2,  from  April 
1.  1985,  to  December  15,  1984;  and  line 
3,  to  change  the  figures  $275,000  to 
$200,000:  and,  on  the  final  page,  to 
make  a  similar  date  change  in  section 
5.  and  change  section  7  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "incorporating"  the 
words  any  of"  preceding  the  words 
the  recommendations." 

These  are  the  modifications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  proposed  modi- 
fication? Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  161 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  to  the  desk  em- 
bodying these  modifications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
for  lum.self  and  Mr.  Byrd.  proposed  an 
amendment  No.  3161.  At  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  re.solution.  add  the  following: 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Ai  the  appropriate  place  in  the  resolution 
add  the  followinK;  That  la)  there  is  esiab- 
li.shed  a  temporary  .select  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  Senate 
committee  system. 

<b»  The  .select  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Iwehe  Members  of  the  Senate,  si.x 
from  the  majority  party  and  six  from  the 
minority  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Fresideni  of  ihe  Senate  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader. 

(c»  The  .select  committee  shall  .select  a 
chairman  from  amonp  its  majority  members 
and  a  cochairman  from  among  its  minority 
members 

<d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for 
the  iran.saction  of  business,  except  that  the 
.select  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimo- 
ny. The  select  committee  may  adopt  rules  of 
procedures  not  inconsistent  with  this  resolu- 
tion and  rules  of  the  Senate  governing 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 

lei  Vacancies  in  the  memlwrship  of  the 
select   committee  shall   not  affect  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  remaining  members  to  exe-  Sec.  7.  When  the  resolution  incorporating  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

cute  the  fimctions  of  the  select  committee,  the  recommendations  of  this  committee  is  there    objection?    Without    objection. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  submitted,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  Com-  ^Yie  modifications  are  embodied, 
select  Qommittee  to  conduct  a  thorough  mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration.  j^^  BAKER  Mr  President  I  yield 
^tr,t';.?,l'^^>r1^icMon°"n'SiX^'^an7o^^^  '^'■-  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the  time  for  the  control  of  th^  debate 
rr^'"iS^orselfar^"j;Sl.Ve"^^^^^^^  asked  tmanimous  consent  that  I  might  on  this  amendment  to  the  distin- 
of  subcommittees,  committee  rules  and  pro-  make  these  modifications  in  the  reso-  guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
cedures.  media  coverage  of  meetings,  staff-  lution  as  reported.  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
ing,  and  other  committee  facilities,  and  to  The  Chair  stated  it  as  an  amend-  j^^  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  recommendations  which  promote  optl-  ment  to  the  resolution.  Were  I  chair-  yigjjj  the  time  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
mum  uUlization  of  Senators'  time,  optimum  ^^^  qj  ^^le  Rules  Committee,  and  the  jiana 

and'ov1St°^T'Se^''J"ogJk'n^'"'S  ^^as  and  nays  had  been  ordered,  and  I  ^he   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

and  coriistent  procedures  for  the  referral  of  had  been  authorized  by  the  committee  senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized, 

legislation  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  to  do  so,  I  would  have  made  that  modi-  j^j..     QUAYLE.     Mr.     President,     I 

two   or    more   committees,    and   workable  fication,  thank      the-   Senator      from     North 

methods  for  the  regular  review  and  revision  Since    I    am    not    chairman    of    the  Dakota 

of  comraittee  jurisdictions.  Rules  Committee,  I  sought  a  unani-  jyr-  president  we  have  now  reached 

Sec.  3,  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu-  ....  mr.  rresiaeni.  we  nave  now  rcdcucu 


tion.  the  select 
its 


tne  piirposes  oi  tnis  resoiu-  mous-consent  request,  nonetheless,  to  „_  nprppment  nn  na-waee  of  the  Indian 
n,  tne  seieci  committee  is  authorized  in  ^.^  tHn=o  r«nHifif>atinn<:  Tn  nnv  agreement  on  passage  oi  iiie  inaian 
.^  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  make  those  modifications.  In  any  Affairs  Committee.  I  have  been  op- 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  event,  we  now  have  an  amendment  poggd,  and  still  am  opposed,  to  the  es- 
employ  personnel,  (3)  to  hold  hearings,  (4)  embodying  these  points  before  the  tablishment  of  a  permanent  commit- 
to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or  place  during  Senate,  and  I  am  prepared  for  the  ^^^  g^j^  ^^  j^^j.  ^  ^j^^  ^.^^^  objective  of 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  Chair  to  put  the  question,  .y^'    opnator     it    did    not    eo   to    the 

^!he'.tlrthe  a\Und^c"'^o"f  'JitSs"  and  ^'-  ^«^*t"i''  "  "r^THT^r "'  Indian  aSs  Committee,  ft  went  to 

the  ™uct^on  oTcoTesf^nde^^^^^  ^^^^^^  must  also  embody  that  it  be  in  ^^^  ^^^j^  committee  structure  itself, 

papers,  and  documents.  (sTto  take  deposi-  order  for  me  to  make  this  amendment,  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  committee  at  this 

tions  and  other  testimony.  (7)  to  procure  because  the  previous  unanimous-con-  ^j^^   j  thought,  was  wrong.  We  have 

the  service  of  individual  consultants  or  orga-  sent  request  provided  there  be  only  126  committees  and  subcommittees  in 

nizations  thereof.  '"  »^?o'^^"f  .^j"?^/;';'^  one    amendment     This    is    a    second  g             j  ^^^                   ^      ^^  ^^^^ 

provisions  of  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  amendment.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  grant  ,„^„„„  Hiroz-tir^n 

Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  the  consent  that  this  amendment  be  in  -?h5  Tlf^P^Pnt  nn«;  wnrkPri  mit  I 
and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov-  .  .  .^  Question  ^^^  agreement  now  worked  out  I 
ernment  department  or  agency  concerned  order,  and  ^o  now  put  "^ej^^ffj 0"-  think,  is  a  good  agreement.  The 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnis-  I  tried  to  av^id  that  by  asking  unani-  amendment  offered  by  the  majority 
tration.  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  mous  consent  to  make  the  modifica-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  minority  leader,  basi- 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart-  tions,  but  we  are  going  to  spend  more  reconstitutes  the  Stevenson- 
mentor  agency,  time  on  that  than  It  is  worth.  d^„1i,  r^^rv^^iittoo  «f  iQ7fi   «Hi^h  u,in 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee  jf  ^he  Chair  will  grant  my  request  ^rock  Committee  of  1976  which  will 
shall  preside  over  meetings  of  the  select  "  then  out  the  aniendment  we  will  ^ive  full  examination  of  the  commit- 
committee,  except  that  in  his  absence  any  *"°  L  JhanP  *'"^"^"^^"'"  ^^  ^'^'  tee  structure,  will  make  a  recommen- 
other  member  of  the  select  committee  desig-  o^in  gooa  snape.  dation  to  the  Senate  by  December  15 
nated  by  the  chairman  may  preside.  1  he     t'Kis&iiJiwo     uf  r  icii,K.     is  ^^^^  ^  guidance 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee  there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection,  "^  •  opn-te  that  will  take  ud 
or   any   member   thereof   may   administer  the  request  is  granted.  fo^^h^  "rTcn^f^rv  nf  lORS 

oaths  to  Witnesses.  Mr,  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  business  in  Januar    of  1985^ 

(d)  Subpenas  authorized  by  the  select  w  president  I  send  to  the  desk  the  ^  ^^nt  to  thank  the  majority  leader 
committee  may  be  issued  over  the  signature  _-„„_ri_„r.t  contemolated  bv  the  ^nd  the  minority  leader,  and  urge  not 
of  the  Chairman,  or  any  other  member  des-  amendment  contempiaiea  oy  ine  appointment  of  the  mem- 
ignated  by  the  chairman,  and  may  be  served  unanimous-consent  agreement,  and  J^  the  committee,  but  also  to 
by  any  person  designated  by  the  chairman  ask  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk.  "^  tremendous 
or  member  signing  the  subpena.  Mr.  President,   what   is  the  matter  ^^^^„Xp  of  this  hodv  to  h^te  the 

Sec  4.  For  the  period  from  the  date  this  pending  before  the  Senate?  knowledge  of  this  body  to  have  the 

resolution  is  agreed  to  through  December  ^he    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The  direct  input,  indirect  input,  and  iniiu- 

15,  1984.  the  expenses  of  the  select  commit^  amendment  offered  by  the  majority  ence  on  seeing  some  substantive  rec- 

tee  under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  ,      .  ommendation   come   out   of   this   new 

$200,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  '^rr^'^'n .  ^-^p    w_   prp=iripnt    I  with-  committee  that  will  be  formed,  I  take 

$30,000  shall  be  available  for  the  procure-  Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  l  wiin  cprimislv 

ment  of  the  services  of  individual  consult-  draw  that.  t    think     it    is    a    verv    substantial 

ants,  or  organizations  thereof,  as  authorized  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^    minK    it    is    a    very    buosidiiLidi 

by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga-  genl  that  the  previous  action  sought  amendment,  and  a  move  that  l  tninK 

nizatiofi  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  ^y  me  in  the  previous  statement  in  re-  is  in  the  right  direction. 

Sec  5.  The  select  committee  may  submit  thereto  on  the  modification  reso-  I  hope  that  when  the  committee  re- 
interim  reports  on  its  activities,  together  , 7  .      .     ^j. :.,„,,  ports  back  that  the  Rules  Committee 

**^*l,'*^i;iJ'^^TT"'**"°1t  "^  'Lif I!!?.^;  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With-  will  be  able  to  act  in  an  expeditious 

visable.  The  select  committee  shall  submit  ine  ±'Kt&liJiw«j  utfiK^^n.   wiiii  .       .                        .      ^     , 

to  the  Senate  a  final  report  of  its  findings,  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  manner,  in  that  we  can  in  laci  come 

together  with  such  recommendations  as  it  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  res-  together  with  a  more  orderly  process, 

deems  advisable,  at  the  earliest  practicable  olution  has  been  reported,  has  it  not?  and.  that  the  whole  Senate  and  the 

date,  but  not  later  than  December  15,  1984.  ,j,j^g    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Yes.  membership,  the  12  members,  will  be 

The  select  committee  may  also  submit  to  resolution  from  the  calendar  has  able   to   have   a  deliberate   discussion 

the  Senate  such  stipplementary  reports  on  J!*/^  ^^^"^^t'^^S"  ^"""^  '"^  calendar  nas  ^^^^  ^  Q.^onth  period  of  time,  which 

ToL^^?J^;^^ill^.V^':^&^T^t^  Tr.'BTKER.  The  amendment  to  the  is  the  same  time  period  that  the  Ste- 

shall  cease  to  exist  upon  the  expiration  of  resolution  is  now  before  the  Senate?  venson-Brock    committee    utilized    to 

sixty  days  following  submission  of  its  final  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   It   is  report  back  their  recommendations  on 

report.  before  the  Senate.  the  committee  structure  in  the  Senate. 

Sec  6.  Expenses  of  the  select  committee  j^^.    b^ker    Mr    President    I  now  I  do  not  know  how  many  individual 

under  this  resolution  sh^l  be  paid  from  the  ^^     ^j^     modifications  that  I  de-  Senators  have  talked   to  me  since   I 

r  approvers;  tie  chaSln  oT'eTlS  Sed'eaSer  in  the  amendment  that  raised  the  issue  of  having  another  per- 

c^m^Utee                 «=hairman      the  seieci  .^  ^^^  pending.  manent  committee  saying  yes.  you  are 
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right,  we  do  have  too  many  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees. 

The  average  number  of  sut>commit- 
tees  that  each  Senator  has  is  11.5.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  will  say  that  we  are 
underworked.  We  all  complain  about 
being  overworked.  I  certainly  hope  the 
direction— I  certainly  would  not  want 
to  prejudge  it.  though— of  this  com- 
mittee would  go  toward  more  consoli- 
dation. 

Obviously,  it  is  going  to  be  a  very 
tough  task  but  one  that  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  their  ap- 
pointments, and  the  individual  Sena- 
tors that  will  be  serving  on  that  com 
mittee  will  have  a  chance  in  a  very 
constructive  and  delilierate  way  to 
look  at  the  whole  committee  structure. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  pay  my  respects, 
though  I  do  disagree  with  my  friend 
from  North  Dakota  and  others  on  the 
permanency  of  this  committee.  But  it 
is  a  deal  that  has  been  worked  out 
that  is  a  compromise,  and  I  certainly 
accept  that.  But  I  do  want  to  empha- 
size that  I  think  my  pomt.  and  the  rec 
ommendation  and  amendment  that 
the  majority  leader  offers  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  goes  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; that  we  are  going  to  look  at  the 
committee  structure  that  we  have. 
The  Senate  has  not  debated  and  acted 
upon  comprehensive  committee  reor- 
ganization for  7  years.  It  is  time  that 
we  do  it. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  for  their  amendment, 
and  for  their  leadership  on  this.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  to  the  floor  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  know  of 
his  deep  interest  in  this  matter  and  his 
longstanding  concern.  He  reminds  me 
a  little  of  Senators  Stevenson  and 
Brock,  who  had  a  similar  concern 
about  this  same  point  in  their  careers. 
I  commend  him  for  that.  I  have  some 
very  particular  ideas  on  what  that 
committee  ought  to  consider,  and  I 
assure  the  Senator  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  make  those  recommendations  to  the 
committee  as  to  how  that  committee  is 
constituted  by  the  Senate  and  I  may 
make  recommendations  on  its  mem- 
t)ership. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  knows,  I 
have  had  many  of  the  same  reserva- 
tions about  permanent  status  for  this 
committee  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  At  the  same  time.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  con- 
stituent groups  who  rely  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  the  amendment  result- 
ing from  the  constructive  work  done 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 


majority  leader  may  very  well  be  the 
best  solution. 

We  probably  should  not  deal  with 
this  subject  in  isolation  and  with  re- 
spect to  one  relatively  small  commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

What  we  need  is  a  thoroughgoing 
study,  then  I  hope  we  form  a  perma- 
nent committee  from  the  subcommit- 
tee structure  and  the  use  of  this  bill  to 
gain  that  most  important  end  is,  to  my 
view,  a  signal  success  which  we  owe  to 
the  work  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
for  which  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Is  there  any  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment? 

I  yield  back  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
usual  form,  the  minority  leader,  I 
gue.ss,  would  have  control  of  the  time 
in  opposition.  I  do  not  have  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  on  my  side. 
So  I  yield  back  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3161)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr  President, 
when  my  colleagues  and  I  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  127  last  spring,  it 
was  the  third  time  since  the  Senate 
had  reestablished  the  Indian  Affairs 
Subcommittee  in  1977  that  an  effort 
was  undertaken  to  make  the  commit- 
tee permanent.  It  is  gratifying  to  .see 
that  this  time  a  total  of  60  Senators 
are  sponsors  of  the  Resolution.  These 
Senators  represent  a  broad  cross-sec- 
tion of  this  body  and  many  of  them 
have  dealt  with  our  committee  and 
have  .seen  for  themselves  the  expertise 
and  skill  that  the  committee  has  been 
able  to  apply  to  the  myriad  of  issues 
that  are  presented  to  it.  We  also  re- 
ceived support  from  a  unanimous 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. For  this,  I  thank  my 
friends  and  esteemed  colleagues,  the 
chairman,  Mac  Mathias,  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  Wendell  Ford.  Support 
was  also  provided  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources.  Chair- 
man Orrin  Hatch  and  ranking 
member.  Edward  Kennedy,  to  whose 
committee  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Select  Committee  would  have  gone 
had  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
been  allowed  to  lapse.  Support  from 
tribes  and  Indian  people  across  the 
Nation  has  been  unanimous  and  con- 
siderable. 

I  will  focus  on  what  I  see  as  the  criti- 
cal question  concerning  the  future  of 
the  Select  Committee.  That  question, 
as  I  see  it.  is  how  is  the  Senate  to  best 
continue  its  distinct  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  Indian  affairs  and  at 
the  same  time  maiQtain  an  effective 
and  efficient  committee  system?  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  real  ques- 


tion about  the  reality  of  the  Senate 
continuing  to  function  in  the  area  of 
Indian  affairs.  That  reality  stems  from 
Congress  unique  responsibilities  for 
Indian  affairs. 

The  Senate  has,  in  its  history,  used 
different  organizational  forms  to  carry 
out  its  Indian  affairs  responsibility. 
For  most  of  our  Nation's  history, 
Indian  Affairs  was  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  Its  scope  and  its 
form,  however,  have  changed  to  re- 
flect changed  demands.  In  1946,  the 
Senate  embarked  on  its  second  ap- 
proach to  handling  its  Indian  affairs 
responsibility  by  terminating  the  per- 
manent Indian  Affairs  Committee  and 
transferring  its  primary  responsibil- 
ities to  the  then  Interior  Committee 
where  Indian  affairs  resided  as  a  sub- 
committee. It  is  important  to  note  the 
historic  coincidence  that  it  was  during 
this  same  time  period  that  national 
Indian  policy  took  a  dustinct  turn  for 
the  worse  and  the  Nation  embarked 
upon  the  policy  of  termination.  The 
policy  of  termination  has  since  been 
rejected  by  Presidents  and  Congresses 
alike.  As  part  of  that  rejection  and  the 
evolution  to  todays  policy  of  Indian 
self-determination,  the  Congress,  in 
1975,  established  the  American  Indian 
Policy  Review  Commission  (AIPRC)  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  Fed- 
eral Indian  policy  and  practice.  In 
1977.  that  Commission  filed  its  report 
with  Congress  and  made  206  recom- 
mendations. Of  particular  pertinence 
was  the  recommendatibfi  to  make  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Mfairs  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  eacPi  House  of  Con- 
gress. The  Senate,  to  our  credit,  adopt- 
ed a  modified  version  of  the  recom- 
mendation by  creating  a  temporary 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  Our 
temporary  committee  has  been  the 
third  approach  that  the  Senate  has 
tried  with  respect  to  its  responsibilities 
in  Indian  affairs. 

The  impetus  to  create  the  Select 
Committee  was  in  part  to  deal  with 
the  American  Indian  Policy  Review 
Commission's  recommendations,  but 
that  was  neither  the  sole  nor  primary 
reason.  The  backers  of  the  Select 
Committee  always  sought  a  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs as  a  goal  unto  itself. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
permanency  is  the  better  way  for  the 
Senate  to  perform  its  obligations  than 
other  alternatives.  A  permanent  com- 
mittee is  the  most  efficient  use  of  the 
Senate's  time  and  resources.  Obvious- 
ly, a  committee  that  needs  to  be  ex- 
tended every  several  years  spends  a 
significant  portion  of  its  and  the  Sen- 
ate's energies  in  the  extension  endeav- 
or. There  are  myriad  statutes,  treaties 
and  case  law  governing  the  vast  range 
of  issues  involving  Indians,  including 
descent  of  trust  land,  crimes  in  Indian 
country,  distribution  of  trust  and  judg- 
ment income,  tribal  government  orga- 
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nization,  civil  rights,  child  welfare, 
housing,  health,  education,  resource 
management  and  development,  land 
transfers,  water  rights,  eastern  ancient 
Indian  lands  claims,  Indian  religious 
freedom,  tribal  colleges,  and  so  on.  A 
permanent  select  committee  provides  a 
focal  point  in  the  Senate  for  address- 
ing these  issues,  provides  a  forum  for 
Indians  and  non-Indians  for  address- 
ing and  resolving  the  cross  jurisdic- 
tional problems  between  States,  local- 
ities, and  tribes;  and,  serves  as  an  edu- 
cational mechanism  for  members  as 
well  as  tribes  on  the  complex  issues  of 
the  Federal /Indian  trust  relationship. 
A  permanent  select  committee  devel- 
ops the  expertise  to  perform  these 
functions.  A  significant  virtue  of  the 
Select  Committee  is  its  ability  to  de- 
velop the  highly  professional  and  spe- 
cialized staff  needed  to  deal  with  the 
complex  and  diverse  issues  that  make 
up  Indian  affairs.  In  our  almost  200 
years  of  experience  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  deal  with  its 
Indian  affairs  responsibilities,  we  have 
tried  the  various  possible  approaches. 
I  believe  that  at  this  point,  a  perma- 
nent select  committee  is  the  best 
route. 

I,  therefore,  urge  this  body  to  make 
the  Select  (Jonmiittee  permanent  as 
the  mechanism  to  implement  our  con- 
stitutional power  and  responsibility  in 
Indian  affairs.  This  action  will  enable 
the  committee  to  move  ahead  with  the 
critical  work  of  making  Indian  self-de- 
termination a  reality  and  ending  the 
economic  depression  among  Indians 
that  is  such  a  reality  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  our  senior  col- 
league on  the  committee. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  assure  my 
good  friend  from  Indiana  that  I  am  in 
complete  sympathy  with  what  his 
amendment  is  trying  to  do.  We  have 
too  many  committees  in  this  body.  We 
have  far.  far  too  many  people  working 
on  this  hill.  It  has  grown,  I  think,  20 
times  since  I  have  been  here.  I  think 
we  have  committees  on  subjects  that 
we  do  not  need.  But  I  do  believe  that 
we  have  needed  a  permanent  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  now  for  the 
almost  30  years  I  have  been  here. 

What  people  do  not  realize  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  about  600,000  or 
700,000  Indians  in  this  country,  some 
400  tribes,  another  200  tribes  that 
reside  in  Alaska.  To  have  to  take  care 
of  these  people  in  the  slipshod  manner 
that  we  are  forced  to  do  by  a  commit- 
tee that  never  had  any  real  status  is 
just  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  worked  out  a  method  to  ac- 
complish this.  I  thank  them,  and  I 
know  I  speak  on  behalf  of  Indians  all 
over  this  country  in  saying  thank  you. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  might  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  without  the  help  of 


our  esteemed  colleague  from  Arizona, 
we  would  not  be  at  this  point  now.  He 
is  indeed  a  champion  of  Native  Ameri- 
cans and  they  are  grateful  to  him  for 
his  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  say  just  a  few  words  in  support 
of  the  creation  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  as  a  permanent  committee. 
Frankly,  I  have  heard  the  discussion 
about  the  proliferation  of  committees 
here.  I  served  on  the  Stevenson-Brock 
committee.  I  wish  it  had  done  more.  It 
started  off  very  enthusiastic,  but  by 
the  time  it  finished,  only  about  two  or 
three  people  were  attending  the  meet- 
ings where  they  were  trying  to  get  the 
work  done. 

But  as  to  addressing  the  Indian  af- 
fairs of  this  country,  if  we  do  not  do 
this,  it  seems  to  me  we  leave  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources as  the  natural  recipient  of 
most  of  the  Indian  affairs  issues, 
though  not  all  of  them.  Frankly,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  problem  that  we  as 
a  nation  have  in  addressing  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  problems  that 
we  have  with  our  Indian  people  is  so 
serious  that  we  have  to  focus  it  some- 
place. If  we  leave  it  with  some  commit- 
tee that  already  has  diverse  jurisdic- 
tion, plenty  to  do,  with  primary  con- 
cern in  other  areas,  I  think  we  shall 
probably  end  up  doing  a  worse  job 
than  we  have  done  in  the  past,  and  we 
have  not  done  very  well  in  the  past.  So 
I  think  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and  sta- 
bilize the  situation  as  best  we  can  by 
making  it  permanent. 

Hopefully,  we  shall  look  at  all  the 
committees  as  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  in  his 
amendment  to  this  proposal  before  us 
to  make  permanent  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee.  Perhaps  we  shall  find 
some  better  way  to  do  much  of  our 
work.  In  the  meantime,  I  do  not  think 
the  Indian  people  ought  to  be  left 
with  such  a  vague  situation  as  they 
would  have  without  a  committee  to 
handle  their  affairs.  I  support  it  and 
hope  we  shall  pass  it  quickly. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  we 
appreciate  the  support  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  delighted  that  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Democratic  leader  were  able 
to  work  out  the  arrangements  for  call- 
ing up  the  resolution.  I  think  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Democratic  leader  is  a 
good  amendrrient.  I  only  want  to  add 
that  the  membership  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  totals 
seven  as  it  is  now  constituted  and  no 
additions  are  expected  to  be  made  to 
the  committee. 


The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
prior  to  becoming  a  select  committee, 
was  a  subcommittee  of  what  we  used 
to  call  the  Committee  on  the  Interior, 
now  called  the  Committee  on  EinerBy 
and  Natural  Resources.  The  effective- 
ness of  having  it  separate  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  by  the 
quality  of  work  that  is  done,  the  depth 
of  oversight  that  has  been  gone  into 
by  the  committee.  So  in  the  study  of 
the  whole  proposition,  of  all  of  the 
committees.  I  think  that  the  Senate 
will  concur  with  the  findings  that  we 
have  made,  those  of  us  on  the  Indian 
Affairs  Committee.  Indeed,  it  is  an  es- 
sential committee,  a  vital  committee, 
one  that  needs  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  President.  58  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  joined  Chairman  An- 
drews and  me  in  cosponsoring  Senate 
Resolution  127,  establishing  a  perma- 
nent Indian  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
Senate.  The  resolution  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Rules  Committee 
on  November  2.  1983. 1  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  particularly  the 
chairman.  Senator  Mathias,  and  the 
ranking  Democrat,  Senator  Ford,  for 
their  fair  and  expeditious  treatment  of 
Senate  Resolution  127  and  for  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  resolution  before  the 
full  Senate. 

The  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution 
127  will  enable  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  to  carry  on  its  work 
without  any  question  as  to  its  future. 
The  committee's  legislative  record 
clearly  shows  that  a  committee  devot- 
ed exclusively  to  Indian  Affairs  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  not  only  Indian 
people  but  also  all  Americans  and  of 
course  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  committee 
has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  and  ver- 
satile forum  for  exploring  alternative 
ways  of  mediating  serious  conflicts 
which  have  arisen  between  federally 
connected  Indian  interests  and  other 
public  and  private  interests,  in  ways 
consistent  with  the  legal  rights  of  In- 
dians, and  non-Indians  and  the  over- 
riding Federal  responsibility. 

We  have  an  obligation  based  on  trea- 
ties and  trust  responsibility  to  the 
Indian  people  of  this  country.  As  an 
increasingly  vital  area  of  domestic  af- 
fairs, Indian  issues  affecting  Indians 
and  non-Indians  must  be  accorded  the 
fair  and  careful  treatment  they  de- 
serve. 

Mr.  President,  significant  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  but  our  major 
work  has  just  begun.  In  the  years  to 
come  Congress  will  have  to  consider 
sensitive  issues  relating  to  Indian  land 
claims,  natural  resources,  water  and 
hunting  and  fishing  rights  as  well  as 
oversight  of  the  Federal  agencies  deal- 
ing with  Indian  affairs,  and  programs. 
In  addition  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernment have  a  significant  interrela- 
tionship with  Indian   tribes  and  the 
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programs  and  policies  covering   Indi- 
ans. 

A  permanent  and  separate  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  provides  the  best 
way  for  reaching  equitable  resolutions 
to  these  questions.  It  will,  in  the  long 
run.  save  the  American  taxpayers 
money  and  prevent  a  loss  of  continuity 
in  the  steady  and  responsible  legisla- 
tive progress  of  this  committee  and  of 
the  Senate. 

For  the  Indian  people,  for  the 
people  that  deal  with  Indians  in  busi- 
ness, education,  or  legal  matters,  the 
select  committee's  continuation  i.s  of 
utmost  importance.  For  the  non- 
Indian  people  who  live  on  or  near  a 
reservation  and  for  the  States  in 
Indian  country  the  continuation  of 
the  select  committee  is  verjiU  impor- 
tant. For  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  where  Indian  land  claims  have 
not  t)een  resolved  the  select  commit- 
tees continuation  is  of  great  impor 
tance. 

After  three  decades  of  neglect,  con- 
gressional attention  to  Indian  affairs 
was  brought  out  of  storage  in  1975. 
when  Congress  created  an  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission  and 
in  1977.  when  the  Senate  created  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee.  The 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Senate  on  behalf  of  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  people  over  the  past  7  years 
must  continue. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  7  years, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  been  the  inspiration  for  the 
most  thoughtful  and  responsible  legis- 
lation on  Indian  matters  in  a  very  long 
time.  After  an  energetic  start  that  has 
led  to  the  passage  of  more  positive 
Indian  legislation  that  this  body  has 
seen  in  decades.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  committee  should  continue  to 
function  in  a  permanent  and  stable 
manner.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  support 
Senate  Resolution  127  as  reported  by 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  after 
many  months  of  waiting  I  am  glad  to 
finally  have  the  chance  to  indicate  my 
support  for  making  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  a  permanent 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate. 

The  Select  Committee  provides  us 
with  essential  expertise  in  an  area  of 
important  Federal  responsibility:  Our 
relations  with  native  Americans.  In  my 
State.  Native  Alaskans  are  unanimous 
in  their  support  for  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  firmly  believe  that  it 
should  be  made  a  permanent  Senate 
committee.  The  existence  of  a  commit- 
tee whose  mandate  is  to  focus  on 
native  American  affairs  creates  a 
forum  'n  which  the  special  circum- 
stances and  unique  needs  of  Native 
Alaskans  and  all  native  Americans  can 
be  examined,  debated,  and  understood 
with  care.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
very  special  group  of  Americans  not 
only  deserves,  but  requires,  the  kind  of 
recognition  and  attention  only  a  per- 


manent Senate  committee  can  give  to 
them.  Certainly  the  plethora  of  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  that  are  charged 
with  responsibilities  toward  native 
Americans— the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  Indian  Health  Services,  the 
Administration  for  Native  Americans, 
the  Office  of  Indian  Education— cer- 
tainly the.se  agencies,  which  use  con- 
gressionally  appropriated  funds  to 
carry  out  their  programs,  merit  the 
oversight  provided  by  a  permanent 
committee.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  this  pro- 
posal. 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  decided  to 
take  up  consideration  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 127  which  would  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

As  one  who  supports  this  reauthor- 
ization. I  believe  strongly  in  the  merits 
of  this  legislation.  The  issues  which 
this  Select  Committee  deals  with  are 
often  difficult  and  complex.  As  one 
who  represents  nearly  50.000  Native 
Americans  in  the  Senate  I  know  first- 
hand of  the  fine  work  this  committee 
has  accomplished  in  its  efforts  to  ad- 
dress the  concerns  of  both  Native 
Americans  and  non-Indian  citizens  of 
our  Nation. 

Many  times  during  my  service  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  I  have  relied  on  the  exper- 
tise and  assistance  of  this  committee. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  Senator 
Andrews,  and  before  him.  Senator 
Cohen,  and  Senator  Melcher.  impor- 
tant hearings  and  legislative  initiatives 
were  undertaken  to  address  some  of 
the  serious  problems  which  our  Native 
Americans  face. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  di.s.serv- 
ice  to  all  Americans  if  the  Senate  let 
this  vital  committee  lapse.* 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
a  constitutional  responsibility  to  con- 
duct Indian  affairs.  This  responsibility 
often  involves  complex  areas  of  law 
falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Fed- 
eral, Slate,  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  complexities  of  Indian  affairs 
are  very  apparent  in  my  State.  Alas- 
ka's Native  people  make  up  approxi- 
mately 13  percent  of  the  State's  total 
population.  Of  those  there  are  Eski- 
mos. Athabascans.  Aleuts.  Tlingils. 
and  Haidas.  Native  life  in  Alaska  has 
been  undergoing  rapid  changes  as  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  communica- 
tions and  transportation  in  the  bush. 
Pas-sage  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  in  1971  has  further  al- 
tered Native  life.  That  act  awarded 
Alaska  Natives  $962.5  million  and  40 
million  acres  of  land  to  be  managed  by 
13  regional  business  corporations.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
has  provided  a  necessary  focal  point 
for  addressing  the  issues  arising  from 
ANCSA  in  a  thoughtful  and  responsi- 
ble manner. 


As  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  and  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution 
127,  I  urge  its  adoption.  By  making  the 
committee  permanent,  the  Senate  has 
the  opportunity  to  further  improve  its 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibility  to  conduct 
Indian  affairs. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  thank  Senator  An- 
drews for  his  able  chairmanship  of 
the  committee  and  also  the  committee 
staff  who  have  been  most  helpful  to 
me  and  my  staff  in  responding  to  the 
issues  of  importance  to  Alaska  Na- 
tives.# 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  request  for  further  time  on 
this  side.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  time  that  might  be  remaining. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  we 
yield  back  the  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  We  yield  back  our 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  127).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  127 

Resolved.  That  section  105  of  S.  Res.  4. 
Nini'th-fiflh  Congress,  agreed  to  February  4 
UiKi-slative  day.  February  1).  1977,  as 
amended,  is  amended 

il)  by  siriking  out  ■temporary"  in  subsec- 
tion (ail  1 1;  and 

'2i  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

Sec.  2.  <a)  There  is  established  a  tempo- 
rary select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  Senate  committee 
system. 

(b)  The  select  committee  shall  be  com- 
po.sed  of  twelve  Members  of  the  Senate,  six 
from  the  majority  party  and  six  from  the 
minority  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader. 

<c)  The  select  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  from  among  its  majority  members 
and  a  cochairman  from  among  its  minority 
members. 

(di  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for 
the  tran.saction  of  business,  except  that  the 
select  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimo- 
ny. The  select  committee  may  adopt  rules  of 
procedures  not  inconsistent  with  this  resolu- 
tion and  rules  of  the  Senate  governing 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 

<e)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
select  committee  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  select  committee. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
select  committee  to  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Senate  committee  system,  the 
structure,  jurisdiction,  number,  and  opti- 
mum size  of  Senate  committees,  the  number 
of  sutKommittees,  committee  rules  and  pro- 
cedures, media  coverage  of  meetings,  staff- 
ing, and  other  committee  facilities,  and  to 
make  recommendations  which  promote  opti- 
mum utilization  of  Senators'  time,  optimum 
effectiveness  of  committees  in  the  creation 
and  oversight  of  Federal  programs,  clear 
and  consistent  procedures  for  the  referral  of 
legislation  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
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two  or  more  committees,  and  workable 
methods  for  the  regular  review  and  revision 
of  committee  jurisdictions. 

Sec  4.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  select  committee  is  authorized  in 
its  discretion  ( 1 )  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to 
employ  personnel.  (3)  to  hold  hearings.  (4) 
to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or  place  during 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods 
of  the  Senate.  (5)  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  correspondence.  l>ooks. 
papers,  and  documents,  (6)  to  take  deposi- 
tions and  other  testimony.  (7)  to  procure 
the  service  of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganitation  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
shall  preside  over  meetings  of  the  select 
committee,  except  that  in  his  absence  any 
other  member  of  the  select  committee  desig- 
nated by  the  chairman  may  preside. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses. 

(d)  Subpenas  authorized  by  the  select 
committee  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman,  or  any  other  member  des- 
ignated by  the  chairman,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  the  chairman 
or  member  signing  the  subpena. 

Sec  5.  For  the  period  from  the  date  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to  fhrough  Decemlier 
15,  1984,  the  expenses  of  the  select  commit- 
tee under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$200,000.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  Shall  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof,  as  authorized 
by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

Sec  6.  The  select  committee  may  submit 
interim  reports  on  its  activities,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. The  selecv  committee  shall  submit 
to  the  Senate  a  final  report  of  its  findings, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  advisable,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  December  15.  1984. 
The  select  committee  may  also  submit  to 
the  Sentte  such  supplementary  reports  on 
the  issues  treated  in  its  initial  report  as  it 
considers  appropriate.  The  select  committee 
shall  cease  to  exist  upon  the  expiration  of 
sixty  days  following  submission  of  its  final 
report. 

Sec  7.  Expenses  of  the  select  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  select 
committee. 

Sec  8.  When  the  resolution  incorporating 
the  recommendations  of  this  committee  is 
submitted,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na,  the   distinguished   Senator  from 


North  Dakota,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  and  especially  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 
This  was  not  only  a  question  that  con- 
cerned him  a  great  deal  but.  also,  he 
worked  very  hard  to  accommodate  the 
conflicting  views. 


EDUCATION  FOR  ECONOMIC 
SECURITY  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

amendment  no.  3152 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  business  pending  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  is 
the  Denton  amendment  to  S.  1285.  the 
math-science  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  pending  business 
is  the  math-science  bill,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  math-science 
bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  the  Denton 
amendment  is  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
have  here  everybody  involved.  What  I 
propose  to  do  now  has  been  cleared  all 
the  way  around,  I  think. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  about  to 
do— I  do  not  yet  do— is  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  set  aside  the  Denton 
amendment  and  go  instead  to  the 
Moynihan  amendment,  as  modified, 
which  I  understand  will  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch). 
who  I  do  not  see  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  moment.  Therefore.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3162 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  a  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance  for  magnet  schools  and  for 
science  and  technology  summer  camps) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  consulted  with  the  minority 
leader  on  this  request  and  I  am  ad- 
vised that  he  does  not  need  to  be  on 
the  floor  when  the  request  is  made 
and  hopefully  given. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent now  that  the  Denton  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
an  amendment  which  I  now  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senators  Hatch, 
Stafford,  Pell,  Moynihan,  Eagleton, 
and  Heinz. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
for  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Moynihan,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Heinz,  and 
Mr.  Dole,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 3162. 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
—The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  V-MAGNET  SCHOOLS 
ASSISTANCE 

authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec  501.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $75,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  and  1986  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

eligibility 
Sec  502.  A  local  educational  agency  is  eli- 
gible to  receive  assistance  under  this  title  if 
the  local  educational  agency— 

(1)  has  received  $1,000,000  less  in  the  first 
fiscal  year  after  the  repeal  of  the  Emergen- 
cy School  Assistance  Act  by  section  5  of  the 
(Dmnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
as  a  result  of  the  repeal  of  that  Act;  or 

(2)  is  implementing  a  plan  undertaken 
pursuant  to  a  final  order  issued  by  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  court  of  any 
State,  or  any  other  State  agency  or  official 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  which  re- 
quires the  desegregation  of  minority  group 
segregated  children  or  faculty  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  such 
agency:  or 

(3)  without  having  been  required  to  do  so, 
has  adopted  and  is  implementing,  or  will,  if 
assistance  is  made  available  to  it  under  this 
title,  adopt  and  implement,  a  plan  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  ade- 
quate under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  for  the  desegregation  of  minority 
group  segregated  children  or  faculty  in  such 
schools. 

statement  of  purpose 
Sec  503.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

( 1 )  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  eligi- 
ble local  educational  agencies  to  enable  such 
agencies  to  establish  and  operate  magnet 
schools: 

(2)  to  meet  the  special  needs  incident  to 
the  elimination  of  minority  group  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  among  students  and 
faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools: 

(3)  to  encourage  the  voluntary  elimina- 
tion, reduction,  or  prevention  of  minority 
group  isolation  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  with  substantial  proportions  of  mi- 
nority group  students;  and 

(4)  to  encourage  the  development  of 
courses  of  instruction  within  magnet 
schools  that  will  substantially  strengthen 
the  knowledge  of  academic  subjects  and  the 
grasp  of  tangible  and  marketable  vocational 
skills  of  students  attending  such  schools. 

PROGRAM  AtTTHORIZED 

'  Sec  504.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
to  make  grants  to  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  for  use  in  magnet  schools  which 
are  part  of  an  approved  desegregation  plan 
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and  which  are  designed  to  bring  students 
from  different  social,  economic,  ethnic,  and 
racial  backgrounds  together. 

DEFINITION 

Sic.  505.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  the 
term  "magnet  school"  means  a  school  or 
education  center  that  offers  a  special  cur- 
riculum capable  of  attracting  substantial 
numbers  of  students  of  different  racial 
backgrounds. 

USES  or  FUNDS 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Grants  made  under  this  title 
may  be  used  by  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  planning  for.  and  conduct 
of.  programs  In  magnet  schools,  including - 

( 1 )  courses  of  academic  instruction  offered 
at  magnet  schools: 

(2)  courses  of  iristruction  in  magnet 
schools  offering  secondary  education  or  vo- 
cational education  which  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  tangible  and  marketable  skills  of 
secondary  school  students  and  vocational 
school  students: 

(3)  the  purchase  of  books,  materials,  and 
equipment  including  computers,  which  di- 
rectly contribute  to  academic  e.xrellence  and 
the  purposes  of  this  title:  and 

(4)  the  payment  of  or  .subsidization  of  the 
compensation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  in  magnet  schools  who  are 
certified  or  licensed  by  the  Stale  and  who 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  courses  of  in 
siruction  for  which  assistance  is  sought. 

APPLICATIONS  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  507.  (a)  B^ach  eligible  local  education- 
al agency  which  desires  to  receive  assistance 
under  this  title  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary.  Each  such  application 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require.  Elach  such  application 
shall  contain  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  meet  the  conditions 
enumerated  in  suljsection  ibi. 

(b)  As  part  of  the  annual  application  re- 
quired by  sut)section  la).  each  eligible  local 
educational  agency  shall  certify  that  the 
agency  agrees— 

( 1)  to  use  funds  made  available  under  this 
title  for  the  purposes  specified  in  section 
503: 

(2)  to  employ  teachers  in  the  courses  of 
instruction  assisted  under  this  title  who  are 
certified  or  licensed  by  the  Stale  to  leach 
the  subject  matter  of  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion: 

(3)  to  provide  assurances  that  the  local 
educational  agency  will  not  engage  in  dis- 
crimination based  upon  race,  color,  or  na 
tional  origin  in  the  hiring,  promotion,  or  as- 
signment of  employees  of  the  agency  or 
other  personnel  for  whom  the  agency  has 
any  administrative  responsibility: 

(4)  to  provide  assurances  that  the  local 
educational  agency  will  not  engage  in  dis- 
crimination based  upon  race,  religion,  color 
or  national  origin  in  the  mandatory  assign- 
ment of  students  to  schools  or  to  courses  of 
instruction  within  schools  of  such  agency 
except  to  carry  out  the  approved  plan: 

(5)  to  provide  assurances  that  the  local 
educational  agency  will  not  engage  in  dis- 
crimination based  upon  race,  religion,  color 
or  national  origin  in  designing  or  operating 
extracurricular  activities  for  students:  and 

(6)  to  provide  such  other  assurances  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  No  application  may  be  approved  under 
this  section  unless  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Education  for  Civil  Rights  determines 
that  the  assurances  contained  in  clauses  (3). 
(4).  and  (5)  will  be  met. 


SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION 

Sec  508.  In  approving  applications  under 
this  title  the  Secretary  shall  give  special 
consideration  to— 

(1)  the  recentness  of  the  implementation 
of  the  approved  plan  or  modification  there- 
of: 

(2)  the  proportion  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren involved  in  the  approved  plan: 

(3)  the  need  for  assistance  based  on  the 
expense  or  difficulty  of  effectively  carrying 
out  an  approved  plan  and  the  program  or 
projects  for  which  assistance  is  sought:  and 

(4)  the  degree  lo  which  the  program  or 
project  for  which  assistance  is  sought  af- 
fords promise  of  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  title 

PROHIBITION 

Sec  509.  Grants  under  this  title  may  not 
be  used  for  consultants,  for  tran.sportation. 
or  for  any  activity  which  does  not  augment 
academic  improvement,  or  for  courses  of  in- 
struction the  .substance  of  which  is  secular 
humanism. 

LIMITATION  ON  PAYMENTS 

Sec  510.  (a)  No  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  a  grant  under  this  title  for 
more  than  one  fiscal  year  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  program  for  which 
assistance  was  provided  in  the  first  fiscal 
year  is  making  .satisfactory  progress  in 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  No  local  educational  agency  may 
expend  more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount 
that  the  agency  receives  in  any  fiscal  year 
for  planning. 

(c)  No  Slate  shall  reduce  the  amount  of 
Slate  aid  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
free  public  education  or  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance received  under  chapter  2  of  the 
Education  Con.solidatlon  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981  In  any  school  district  of  any 
local  educational  agency  within  such  Stale 
tiecau.se  of  assistance  made  or  to  be  made 
available  to  such  agency  under  this  title. 
except  that  a  Slate  may  reduce  the  amount 
of  assistance  received  tinder  such  chapter  2 
if  the  amount  us  attributable  lo  clause  (3)  of 
section  577  (as  in  effect  prior  lo  the  dale  of 
enactment  of  section  502  of  the  Education 
for  Economic  Security  Act)  but  only  lo  the 
extent  the  amount  Is  so  attributable.  The 
Secretary  may  waive  the  prohibition  against 
the  reduction  of  assistance  received  under 
chapter  2  and  permit  such  a  reduction  if  the 
State  demonstrates  that  the  assistance 
under  such  chapter  2  is  not  necessary  lo  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  511.  <a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  lo 
each  local  educational  agency  having  an  ap- 
plication approved  under  this  title  the 
amount  .set  forth  in  the  application.  Pay- 
ments under  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture by  the  recipient  until  the  end  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

ibi'l)  If  a  local  educational  agency  in  a 
Stale  IS  prohibited  by  law  from  providing 
for  the  pariicipalion  of  children  and  staff 
enrolled  or  employed  in  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  sj'condary  .schools  as  re- 
quired by  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  waive 
such  requirement  with  respect  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  such  State  and.  upon 
the  approval  of  an  application  from  a  local 
educational  agency  within  such  State,  shall 
arrange  for  the  provision  of  .services  to  such 
children  enrolled  in.  or  teachers  or  other 
educational  staff  of,  any  nonprofit  private 
elementary  or  secondary  school  located 
within  the  school  district  of  such  agency  if 
the  participation  of  such  children  and  staff 


would  assist  in  achieving  the  purpose  of  this 
title.  The  services  to  be  provided  through 
arrangements  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  comparable  to  the 
.services  to  be  provided  by  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  application. 

(2)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  teachers  and  other  educational 
staff  who,  except  for  provisions  of  State 
law.  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  carried  out  under 
this  title  by  such  local  educational  agency. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
local  educational  agency  has  sut)stantially 
failed  lo  provide  for  the  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  children  and  staff  en- 
rolled or  employed  in  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  children  enrolled  in,  or  teachers  or 
other  educational  staff  of,  the  nonprofit  pri- 
vate elementary  or  secondary  school  or 
.schools  located  within  the  school  district  of 
such  local  educational  agency,  which  .serv- 
ices shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
be  identical  with  the  services  which  would 
have  been  provided  such  children  or  staff 
had  the  local  educational  agency  carried  out 
such  assurance.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  the 
cost  of  such  .services  from  the  grant  to  such 
local  educational  agency  and  shall  have  the 
authority  for  this  purpose  of  recovering 
from  such  agency  any  funds  paid  to  it  under 
such  gram. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec.  512.  The  provisions  of  .sections  453 
and  454  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  relating  lo  withholding  and  cease 
and  desist  orders,  shall  apply  lo  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  title. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
Members  thai  I  believe  there  may  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  this  amendment,  and  I 
urge  Senators  to  take  account  of  that. 

I  hope  there  will  not  be  more  than 
15  or  20  minutes  of  explanation,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  amendment  has 
been  worked  out  and  has  been  agreed 
to  generally.  But  we  do  have  a  request 
for  a  rollcall  vote.  So  I  urge  Senators 
to  stand  by,  and  I  hope  we  can  have 
the  matter  out  of  the  way  in  the  next 
15  or  20  minutes. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  advised  that  Senator  Hatch,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  involved, 
is  on  his  way  to  the  floor,  and  he  will 
undoubtedly  wish  to  speak  in  explana- 
tion of  the  agreement  that  has  been 
reached  among  himself.  Senator  Pell, 
myself.  Senator  Moynihan.  Senator 
Eagleton.  and  Senator  Heinz. 

I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time,  if  Sena- 
tor Pell  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  worked  on  hard 
in  the  last  couple  of  hours.  There  were 
two  differing  viewpoints,  quite  far 
apart,  when  we  went  into  our  initial 
conference,  and  we  have  come  togeth- 
er. It  is  a  good  amendment.  Each  of 
the  sponsors  has  contributed  to  it; 
each  has  given  up  something  as  well.  I 
commend  it  to  our  colleagues  as  being 
very  worthy,  and  it  should  be  adopted. 
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Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
concur  in  what  the  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  just  said.  This  morn- 
ing, it  appeared  that  there  was  an 
almost  insurmountable  obstacle  with 
respect  to  the  Eagleton-Moynihan  de- 
segregation amendment,  proposed  to 
be  offered  to  the  math  and  science 
bill.  But  by  a  good-faith  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  parties  this  afternoon,  the 
matter  has  been  resolved  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction. 

I  am  especially  pleased  because  it  en- 
ables us  to  go  forward  with  this  major 
piece  of  legislation,  the  mathematics 
and  science  bill,  designed  to  take  care 
of  one  of  the  main  weaknesses  in  the 
American  public  education  system. 
The  need  to  improve  mathematics  and 
of  science  instruction  was  a  major  part 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education's  report  and  those 
of  the  other  commissions  that  report- 
ed on  this  subject  last  year.  So,  it  is 
very  gratifying  that  we  have  been  able 
to  resolve  our  differences. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal authors  of  the  amendment  in  the 
Chamber,  and  I  am  prepared  at  this 
point  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senators  Hatch, 
Stafford,  Pell,  and  Moynihan  in 
sponsoring  the  amendment  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Briefly,  I  should  like  to  highlight 
the  essence  of  the  amendment. 

First  of  all,  it  provides  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $75  million  and  it  declares  that 
three  categories  of  school  districts  are 
eligible  to  receive  these  funds.  The 
first  is  a  district  which  lost  $1  million 
in  the  first  fiscal  year  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Act.  The  second  category  would  be  a 
district  that  is  operating  under  a 
court-ordered  desegregation  plan. 
Third  would  be  a  district  that  is  oper- 
ating under  a  voluntary  plan. 

The  program  authorization  is  for  use 
in  magnet  schools  which  are  part  of  an 
approval  desegregation  plan. 

The  amendment  goes  on  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  the  fimds  for  courses  in 
academic  instruction  offered  at 
magnet  schools,  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  material  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing computers,  and  for  the  payment  of 
or  subsidization  of  the  compensation 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  in  those  magnet  schools. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment gives  special  consideration  to  the 
recentness  of  the  implementation  of 
the  approved  plan  and  to  the  propor- 
tion of  minority  group  children  in- 
volved in  the  approved  plan. 

Last,  it  says  that  no  State  shall 
reduce  the  amoimt  of  State  aid  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  public  edu- 
cation or  the  amount  of  assistance  re- 


ceived under  chapter  II  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  Improvement  Act 
of  1981  in  any  school  district  of  any 
local  educational  agency  within  such 
State  because  of  assistance  made  or  to 
be  made  available  to  such  agency 
imder  this  title. 

All  in  all,  it  is  an  excellent  compro- 
mise amendment.  I  particularly  com- 
mend Senator  Hatch,  who  played  a 
key  role  in  the  authorship  of  this 
amendment,  and  I  am  pleased  to  en- 
dorse it  wholeheartedly  and  enthusi- 
astically. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  es- 
tablishes a  new  title  in  the  bill  before 
tis  to  reauthorize  categorical  Federal 
assistance  to  school  districts  which  are 
operating  magnet  schools  as  a  part  of 
an  approved  desegregation  plan.  As 
Members  in  this  Chamber  will  recall, 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA) 
was  included  in  the  so-called  chapter  2 
block  grant  under  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
With  that  inclusion  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  desegregation  activities  into 
the  block  grant,  most  prior  ESAA  re- 
cipient school  districts  have  experi- 
enced enormous  reductions  in  funding. 
For  example,  in  my  own  State  of  Mis- 
souri, both  the  cities  of  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  received  ESAA  funds 
prior  to  1982.  In  school  year  1981-82, 
the  year  prior  to  implementation  of 
the  block  grant,  St.  Louis  received  $4.7 
million  of  ESAA  money.  The  amount 
allocated  to  the  St.  Louis  school  dis- 
trict under  the  block  grant  was 
$650,000.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
91.6-percent  decline  in  funds  between 
the  1980-81  and  the  1982-83  school 
years.  Similarly,  in  Kansas  City,  prior 
to  the  implementation  of  the  block 
grant,  Kansas  City  received  $3.3  mil- 
lion in  ESAA  funds.  The  amount  allo- 
cated under  the  block  grant  to  Kansas 
City  was  $450,000.  That,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  a  90-percent  decline  in  funds 
to  the  school  district  of  Kansas  City. 

Similarly,  Buffalo  suffered  an  85.8 
percent  decline  in  funds  between  1980 
and  1982;  Cleveland  suffered  an  87- 
percent  loss;  Dallas  suffered  a  79.5- 
percent  loss;  Los  Angeles  suffered  a 
63.4-percent  loss;  Milwaukee  suffered 
a  68.3-percent  loss;  Seattle  suffered  an 
89.6-percent  loss;  San  Francisco  a  69.2- 
percent  loss;  and  Toledo  a  67.6-percent 
loss.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  chart  demonstrating 
the  magnitude  of  the  loss  of  funds  to 
18  major  urban  school  districts  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Total  l*ick  gianl  funds  (26  programs 

ESAA  fuflds  lor 

consoMatcd,  inciurfeng 

tSM) 

sclioolyeat  1981- 

82 

SclxxH  year  1982-    School 

year  1983- 

83 

84 

Boston 

$461,738 

{1,011.068 

{1.000.958 

Buffalo    

6,850,466 

950.000 

890.200 

Cleveland 

3.?98.615 

1,021,813 

1.194.803 

Dade  County 

593.580 

2,160.694 

2,137,167 

Dallas 

1,770.012 

852,197 

844.000 

Delrocl 

3,179.193 

3.418.852 

3,381.625 

Kansas  Dly 

3,256,597 

450.000 

432,000 

Los  Angeles 

6.958.231 

7,991,535 

7,904.519 

Milwaukee 

6,866,250 

2.697,606 

1.697.0OC 

Minneapolis 

261.612 

272,9% 

270,023 

Nashville 

572.027 

557,242 

552.000 

NewVotk 

6,110,170 

6,470,000 

8.383,000 

Pliiladelpliia 

3607,876 

3427,651 

3.390.329 

RKheslet 

4,220,771 

922,701 

913.000 

San  fiancisco 

882.339 

832,465 

824.140 

Seattle 

3.915.705 

732,000 

724.030 

SI  Louis 

4,666.632 

653.645 

646,528 

Toledo 

740,758 

370.532 

366,800 

Mr.__EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  committee  adopted  the 
chapter  II  block  grant,  it  required  that 
at  least  80  percent  of  a  State's  funds 
be  allocated  directly  to  local  school 
districts  based  in  part  on  their  nimi- 
bers  of  so-called  high  cost  student. 
The  committee  report  stated: 

At  least  80  percent  of  the  funds  under  this 
subpart  are  to  be  allocated  directly  to  local 
educational  agencies  on  a  needs  basis  as  de- 
scrit)ed  in  the  legislation.  Since  funds  previ- 
ously earmarked  by  school  desegregation  as-  ■ 
sistance  have  been  consolidated  into  this 
subpart,  the  Committee  expects  that  recog- 
nition of  additional  costs  incurred  by  the  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  the  isolation  of  minority 
group  children  where  appropriate  will  be  in- 
cluded among  the  needs  factors  considered 
in  the  allocation  of  funds  to  local  education- 
al agencies.  However,  consistent  with  exist- 
ing law,  such  funds  are  not  to  be  used  for 
the  transportation  of  students  or  teachers 
or  for  acquisition  of  pupil  transportation 
equipment. 

The  Committee  expects  that,  in  allocating 
funds  for  desegregation  projects,  the  State 
will  make  individual  awards  on  the  basis  of 
the  recentness  of  the  LEA's  qualifying  de- 
segregation plan,  and  on  the  severity  and 
likely  duration  of  the  educational  needs  ad- 
dressed by  the  LEA's  proposed  activities, 
taking  into  account  the  LEA's  relative 
access  to  other  resources  necessary  to  re- 
spond to  the  special  needs  arising  from  the 
plan.  The  Committee  also  expects  that 
States  will  give  equal  consideration  to  plans 
based  on  court  orders  and  voluntary  plans. 

Both  the  statute  and  the  legislative 
history  made  it  quite  clear  that  each 
State  has  the  responsibility  of  allocat- 
ing at  least  80  percent  of  its  block 
grant  funds  to  local  school  districts 
and  each  State  is  supposed  to  provide 
higher  per  pupil  allocation  to  districts 
which  have  higher  concentrations  of 
children  from  low-income  families  or 
who  live  in  economically  depressed 
areas.  Congress  clearly  intended  that 
the  intrastate  formulas  tmder  the 
block  grant  recognize  the  needs  of  dis- 
tricts with  those  characteristics  of  pri- 
marily urban  school  districts  imdergo- 
ing  desegregation  activities.  Yet,  from 
the  statistics  which  I  have  cited  above 
and  all  other  preliminary  information 
which  has  been  given  to  the  Senate 
Education  Subcommittee,  too  many 
States  are  totally  ignoring  the  con- 
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gressional  intent  of  the  chapter  2  law. 
Only  eight  States  used  some  desegre- 
gation factor  in  allocating  funds  to 
local  districts.  Only  6  percent  of  school 
districts  across  the  country  are  using 
their  chapter  2  funds  for  desegrega- 
tion activities. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  ESAA 
program  in  1970.  E^SAA  has  provided 
the  only  substantial  support  to  school 
districts  facing  desegregation-related 
needs.  I  think  it  is  also  important  to 
point  out  the  major  role  this  program 
played  in  encouraging  voluntary  de- 
segregation in  school  districts  across 
the  country.  According  to  an  August 
1982  report  prepared  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education,  only- 27  per- 
cent of  ESAA  recipient  school  districts 
prior  to  1981  had  voluntary  desegrega- 
tion plans.  Of  those  districts  who  re- 
ceived their  first  ESAA  awards  in  1980 
or  1981.  the  percentage  of  voluntary 
plans  had  risen  to  41  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  administration's 
blue  ribbon  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  published  a 
report  in  April  of  last  year  emphasiz- 
ing that  the  primary  role  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  in  education  is  to  en 
force  the  civil  rights  laws  as  they 
apply  to  education  and  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  socioeconomically  disad- 
vantaged and  minority  students.  De- 
spite those  pious  words  of  the  Presi- 
dents  own  Commission,  this  adminis- 
trations lack  of  support  for  school  dis- 
tricts undergoing  desegregation, 
whether  voluntary  or  court  ordered, 
lielies  their  printed  words. 

The  amendment  which  we  are  now 
proposing  will  not  by  any  means  meet 
the  total  fiscal  needs  of  the  many  dis- 
tricts across  the  country  moving  for 
ward  with  school  desegregation  pro- 
grams, but  it  will  make  a  major  contri- 
bution toward  insuring  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  quality  education  in 
those  districts. 

The  amendment  does  not  reenacl 
the  predecessor  Elmergency  School  Aid 
Act.  It  creates  a  far  more  targeted 
Federal  desegregation  assistance  pro- 
gram under  which  school  districts 
would  have  to  compete  nationally  and 
demonstrate  their  compelling  need 
prior  to  the  feceipt  of  Federal  tax 
moneys.  The  amendment  gives  direc- 
tion in  the  targeting  of  these  funds  by 
specifying  four  categories  of  special 
consideration  for  awards.  These  are: 
First,  the  recentness  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  plan:  second,  the  propor- 
tion of  minority  group  isolated  chil- 
dren involved  in  the  plan:  third,  the 
need  for  assistance:  and  fourth,  the 
degree  to  which  the  program  or 
project  for  which  assistance  is  sought 
affords  promise  of  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

Civil  rights,  an  integral  part  of 
which  is  school  desegregation  activi- 
ties, have  l)een  and  remain  a  national 
priority.  Compliance  with  desegrega- 
tion orders,  or  local  commitments  to 


voluntarily  desegregate  are  costly 
business— failure  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  assist  districts  to  comply  with 
Federal  laws  is  even  more  costly  to  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment  to 
reenact  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act— ESAA.  This  amendment  would 
reverse  the  decision  made  3  years  ago 
to  terminate  ESAA  and  consolidate  it 
into  the  Chapter  II  Block  Grant. 

Mr.  President,  ESAA  was  designed  to 
assist  local  communities  with  their  ef- 
forts to  desegregate  the  public  schools. 
In  1981.  several  hundred  school  dis- 
tricts received  approximately  $150  mil- 
lion for  these  activities.  Nineteen 
schools  in  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey 
received  over  $5  million  in  1981  for 
E^SAA.  When  the  program  was  termi- 
nated in  1981.  these  .schools  suffered  a 
disproportionate  reduction  in  Federal 
funding;  Federal  funding  for  these 
New  Jersey  schools  was  reduced  by 
about  two-thirds. 

Last  year  the  Montclair  Board  of 
Education  submitted  testimony  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary  and  Vocational  Education 
documenting  the  serious  problems  in 
New  Jersey  associated  with  the  termi- 
nation of  ESAA.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  testimony  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  ESAA  should  never 
have  been  included  in  the  Chapter  II: 
Block  Grant  in  th»>  first  place.  The 
loss  of  ESAA  funding  has  hampered 
local  efforts  to  provide  an  adequate 
education  to  students.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  for  the  Hoi;sk  SuBroMMiTTEE  on 

Elementary.   Secondary    and  Vocational 

Eqccation 

HonorabU'  Carl  S.  Perkm.s.  thf  Momclair 
Board  of  Education,  Montclair.  New  Jersey, 
respectfully  submit.s  the  following  te.stimo- 
ny  in  support  of  the  reinstatement  of  aid  to 
deseBregation  protjram.s  in  the  form  of  tlu' 
reauthorization  of  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act. 

The  initial  section  of  this  report  addre.s.ses 
the  impact  of  the  lo.ss  of  de.scKreKation 
funding  on  the  Township  of  Montclair.  New 
Jersey 

The  second  section  addre.s.ses  the  impact 
of  Block  Grants  on  19  New  Jersey  School 
Districts  who  were  funded  under  the  ESAA 
program  in  1981   1982. 

PREFACE 

Dollar  figures,  enrollment  reporl.s  and 
racial  balance  percentages  do  not  reflect  the 
impact  that  federal  support  for  desegrega- 
tion hai  had  on  this  community.  The 
impact  as  a  whole  can  best  be  de.scribed  by 
noting  that  in  ten  years,  the  community  ha.s 
moved  from  not  to  reason  and  from  con- 
frontation to  consolidation  m  solving  prob- 
lem.s.  Ancillary  benefits,  such  a.s  the  begin- 
nings of  an  integrated  housing  pattern,  in- 
creased real  estate  values  and  general  com- 
munity pride  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars 


and  cents.  The  direct  educational  benefits 
of  the  ESAA  support  of  desegregation  pro- 
grams can  be  seen  in  improved  standardized 
test  scores,  increased  parental  involvement 
and  strengthened  community  support  of 
public  education.  Montclair's  programs  have 
served  as  models  for  programs  in  New 
Jersey  and  across  the  nation. 

montclair's  desegregation  PLAN 

components 

Gifted/talented  magnet:  Activities  severe- 
ly curtailed,  thus  endangering  the  "magnet- 
ic" quality  of  the  specialized  programs.  The 
Gifted/Talented  program  is  a  component  of 
Montclair's  which  eliminates  minority 
group  isolation  in  grades  pre-K  through  8. 
The  program  serves  approximately  2,000 
students  in  three  schools,  providing  special- 
ized educational  offerings  to  attract  stu- 
dents into  various  schools  within  the  com- 
munity. 

Primary  unit  magnet:  Activities  severely 
curtailed,  thus  endangering  the  "magnetic" 
quality  of  the  specialized  programs.  The  Pri- 
mary Unit  Magnet  is  comprised  of  unique 
educational  activities  in  full-day  programs 
for  four,  five  and  six-year  olds,  designed  to 
attract  a  sufficient  number  of  minority  and 
non-minority  group  students  into  selected 
elementary  .schools.  Specialized  programs 
include,  but  may  not  be  limited  to.  foreign 
language,  science,  dance  and  drama. 

Fundamental  magnet:  Activities  severely 
curtailed,  thus  endangering  the  "magnetic  " 
quality  of  the  specialized  programs.  The 
Fundamental  Magnet  program  is  designed 
to  eliminate  minority  group  isolation  at 
three  elementary  and  middle  schools  by  pro- 
viding students  with  an  intensified  basic 
skills  program,  continuous  home-.school 
communication,  specifically  designed  and 
implemented  parental  responsibilities,  cul- 
tural and  character  education. 

Comprehensive  guidance  magnet:  Have 
been  eliminated  as  a  result  of  losing  ESAA. 
The  Comprehensive  Guidance  Program  is 
an  alternative  guidance  program  designed  to 
supplement  and  extend  existing  guidance 
and  counseling  .services.  The  program  pro- 
vides direct  and/or  indirect  .services  to  stu- 
dents and  parents  and  ensures  equal  access 
to  programs  by  making  sure  parents  know 
what  their  educational  options  are  and  how- 
to  exercise  them. 

Learning  centers:  Have  been  eliminated  as 
a  result  of  losing  ESAA.  The  Learning  Cen- 
ters are  learning  environments  which  pro- 
vide supportive  educational  .services  to  stu- 
dents whose  attendance  at  the  school  has 
widened  the  range  of  achievement  levels 
and  created  a  student  population  with  a 
wider  variance  in  cultural  and  socio-econom- 
ic background. 

Staff  development:  Have  been  eliminated 
a-s  a  result  of  losing  ESAA.  The  Staff  Devel- 
opment activities  include  sessions  for  princi- 
pals, teachers  and  support  staff  in  .school 
buildings  affected  by  the  desegregation 
plan.  Content  includes  human  relations  as 
well  a.s  strategies  to  help  teachers  relate  to 
and  teach  students  with  diverse  cultural  and 
educational  backgrounds. 

why  education-related  desegregation 
programs  'magnets'  cost  more 

Magnet  programs  are  educational  pro- 
grams ba.sed  on  parents  being  able  to  choose 
unique  educational  opportiinities. 

<1)  Voluntary  plans  require  additional  ad- 
ministrative oversight. 

(2)  Parents  and  community  must  be  in- 
formed for  equal  access  to  systems  based  on 
choice.  All  parents  must  be  able  to  exercise 
choice  options. 
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(3)  Unique  educational  programs  with  pro- 
grammatic differences  require  continuous: 
(a)  staff  training:  (b)  curriculum  revision 
and  update  to  remain  attractive:  (c)  addi- 
tional costs  of  supplies:  (d)  specialized 
teachers:  (e)  additional  support  programs, 
such  as  guidance  alternatives;  and  (f)  com- 
munity parent  education  and  parent  in- 
volvement programs  with  administrative 
support. 

The  total  cost  of  Montclair's  integration 
program,  desegregation  activities  and  sup- 
port programs  has  been  calculated  to  be  ap- 
proximately %  of  a  million  dollars  in  1982- 
1983.  The  Board  has  been  able  to  assume 
approximately  $400,000  of  the  cost  for  staff. 

Losses  Of  ESAA  funds  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing staff  cutbacks:  Administrators  4, 
teachers/home  school  liaisons  16,  secretar- 
ies 2,  or  *  of  the  desegregation-related  staff 
of  78. 

If  funded  in  the  1982-1983  ESAA  grant, 
Montclair  would  have  received  the  third- 
year-grant  of  a  five-year  commitment  the 
federal  government  made  to  support  deseg- 
regation programs.  The  five-year  commit- 
ment carried  with  it  a  "sunset"  clause.  To  be 
eligible  for  the  grant,  school  districts  had  to 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  divest  them- 
selves of  dependency  on  federal  funding 
(and  keep  the  program  going)  by  the  end  of 
the  grant  period.  Montclair  was  making 
progress  toward  that  goal. 
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We  have  managed  to  maintain  the  "guts" 
of  the  plan,  but  without  additional  assist- 
ance, the  integrity  of  the  plan  cannot  be 
maintained.  Deeper  cuts  will  mean  a  return 
to  racially  isolated  schools. 

IMPACT  OF  LOSS  OF  FUNDING  ON  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 

The  attached  chart  shows  the  loss  of 
funding  for  19  districts  who  received  a  total 
of  $5,000,000  in  aid  to  desegregation  during 
FY  1981-1982.  It  should  be  noted  that  New 
Jersey  received  a  total  of  $15  million  in  dis- 
cretionary, antecedent  federal  funds  during 
1981-1982.  Fully  one-third,  or  $5  million,  of 
that  aid  went  to  support  desegregation  pro- 
grams. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  chart,  most  of 
the  districts  used  their  block  grant  allot- 
ment to  continue  their  desegregation  ef- 
forts. However,  the  precipitous  reduction  in 
funds  is  only  serving  to  delay  the  desegrega- 
tion of  schools. 

The  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators studied   block   grant  expendi- 


tures. The  results  indicated  that  school  dis- 
tricts around  the  country  spent  80%  of  their 
block  grants  on  computer  hardware.  The  19 
New  Jersey  districts,  on  the  other  hand, 
spent  their  block  grant  money  on  improving 
educational  programs  that  had.  as  their 
aim,  the  support  of  desegregation  efforts. 
This  speaks  to  the  degree  to  which  desegre- 
gation and  improved  education  go  hand  in 
hand  and  require  additional  expenditures. 

An  additional  funding  issue  is  the  degree 
to  which  non-public  schools  received  addi- 
tional monies  under  the  block  grant  system. 
In  New  Jersey  communities  where  desegre- 
gated school  districts  received  extra  support 
through  modification  of  the  block  grant  for- 
mula, non-public  schools  reaped  even  great- 
er benefits. 

According  to  the  Chapter  2  regulations, 
non-public  schools  must  share  equally  in 
t+ie  formula  allocation.  In  New  Jersey,  the 
non-public  share  of  federal  funds  rose  from 
$700,000  in  1981-1982  to  over  $1.4  million  in 
FY  1982-1983. 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  the  de- 
segregation funding  was  used  to  support  im- 
proved educational  programs  to  encourage 
voluntary  desegregation.  At  a  time  when 
the  Commission  on  Excellence  is  calling  for 
revamping  the  educational  system,  we 
cannot  afford  to  deny  support  to  programs 
which  have  demonstrated  their  educational 
worth. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  New  York 
and  Utah  whch  authorizes  special  as- 
sistance for  school  desegregation  ac- 
tivities. This  amendment  is  similar  to 
S.  1256.  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Ex- 
tension Act  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sored,  and  would  create  a  new  program 
of  special  assistance  for  school  deseg- 
regation activities  as  title  VI  of  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

Today,  as  12  years  ago  when  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1972 
(EISAA)  was  first  authorized._Federal 
assistance  for  school  desegregation  ac- 
tivities remains  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  millions  of  American 
school  children.  ESAA,  prior  to  its 
repeal  in  1982,  authorized  funding  for 
a  wide  variety  of  programs  to  assist 


school  districts  in  implementing  deseg- 
regation plans,  both  voluntarily  and  as 
a  result  of  court  order.  Title  VI,  the 
authorizing  statute,  sets  forth  to  meet 
the  special  needs  related  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  minority  group  segregation 
and  discrimination  among  students 
and  faculty  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  encourages  the  volun- 
tary elimination,  reduction  or  preven- 
tion of  such  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation in  schools  with  substantial  mi- 
nority group  enrollment. 

The  amendment  I  am  supporting 
today,  the  Desegregation  Assistance 
Act,  revives  ESSA  by  authorizing 
through  1986,  amounts  not  to  exceed 
22  percent  of  the  previous  year's  au- 
thorization for  chapter  2  block  grants. 
For  fiscal  year  1984,  the  authorization 
would  be  $75  million.  Grants  awarded 
to  school  districts  under  this  program 
could  be  used  for  curriculum  develop- 
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ment,  community  relations,  staff 
hiring  and  training,  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities and  the  operation  of  magnet 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
to  insure  that  all  children  have  the  op- 
portunity to  receive  a  quality  educa- 
tion. We  must  remain  firm  in  our  com- 
mitment to  provide  equal  education 
opportunities  to  children  of  all  races. 
The  Federal  Government  has  made 
the  funding  of  school  desegregation  a 
national  priority  over  the  past  13 
years.  If  we  deprive  local  school  dis- 
tricts the  resources  necessary  to  cafry 
out  desegregation  plans,  they  will  be 
unable  to  meet  their  obligations  under 
law. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  support  Senator 
MoYNiHAN's  emergency  school  aid  ex- 
tension amendment.  This  amendment 
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would  provide  categorical  assistance 
for  State  and  local  desegregation  pro- 
grams and  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate 
will  adopt  this  amendment. 

Thirty  years  ago.  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  Broirn  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 347  U.S.  483  (1954).  affirmed  the 
importance  of  integration  of  our  Na- 
tion's educational  institutions. 

One  year  later,  in  a  second  Brown 
decision,  the  Supreme  Court  identified 
appropriate  mechanisms  to  secure  ef- 
fective enforcement.  Federal  district 
courts  were  delegated  primary  respon- 
sibility for  supervision  of  the  transi- 
tion to  a  system  of  public  education 
that  is  free  of  racial  discrimination. 
Courts  were  permitted  to  rely  upon 
traditional  equitable  principles  and 
the  public  interest  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  desegregation  plans.  Most  im- 
portantly, however,  the  Supreme 
Court  demanded  that  public  school  of- 
ficials make  a  prompt  and  reasonable 
start  toward  full  compliance. 

Three  decades  later,  after  years  of 
struggling  to  achieve  equality  and 
equity,  we  still  need  to  facilitate 
school  desegregation.  The  problem  of 
segregation  today  is  centered  in  the 
large  metropolitan  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  is  most  acute  in  the  urban  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest.  None  of  the  10  largest  metro- 
politan areas  m  the  country  has  sub- 
stantially desegregated  school  systems. 
In  the  26  largest  cities.  3  of  every  4 
black  children  are  assigned  to  inten- 
sively segregated  schools.  Most  inner- 
city  schools  have  large  black  or  His- 
panic majorities,  while  the  suburban 
schools  tend  to  be  white. 

To  facilitate  desegregation  efforts, 
the  Federal  Government  enacted  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  and.  from 
1972  to  1981.  districts  throughout  the 
country  benefited  from  this  program. 
However,  in  fiscal  year  1982.  the  ESAA 
was  repealed  as  a  .separate  program 
and  funds  for  desegregation  were  con- 
solidated into  an  education  block 
grant. 

Unfortunately,  the  block  grants 
have  meant  less  funds  for  desegrega- 
tion efforts.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
continue  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
civil  rights  and  that  we  remove  the 
blight  of  school  segregation  from  this 
generation  and  all  future  generations. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment.  I  ask  that 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Larry  Harris,  of  the 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools. 
Minneapolis.  MN.  February  23.  1984. 
Hon.  David  Durenberger. 
Russell  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  I  am  writing 
in  reference  to  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  which  has  supported  desegregating 
school  systems  in  America  for  a  numl>er  of 
years  and  which  was  blended  into  the  Block 


Grant  Program.  Consequently,  previous 
Minneapolis  Public  School  ESAA  funds 
were  folded  into  the  Block  Grant  Program 
and  along  with  St.  Paul  and  Dululh  ESAA 
funds,  distributed  throughout  the  state. 
This  made  ESAA  funds  available  to  many 
.school  districts  in  the  stale  which  serve  no 
minority  students. 

I  want  to  summarize  .some  of  the  support 
provided  by  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
in  Minneapolis  between  the  period  of  1973 
74  and  1981  82.  The  district  received 
$6,458,877  during  that  time  period.  We  re- 
ceived no  money  in  1976  77  because  it  was 
St   Paul's  turn"  that  year. 

A  number  of  programs  were  operative  and 
I  am  going  to  summarize  them.  The  ESAA 
money  was  important  because  it  said  to  the 
citizens  of  Minneapolis  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment did  eari'  about  the  fact  that  dis- 
tricts such  as  Minneapolis  were  incurring 
e.Mra  expK-nses  in  order  to  provide  a  desegre- 
gated and  mtegrat<'d  education  for  students 
who  often  lived  in  segregated  neighbor- 
hoods. (We  are  enclosing  a  complete  list  of 
projects  funded  under  ESAA.) 

The  ESAA  money  allowed  students  in  de- 
segregating .schools  to  have  an  opportunity 
for  special  academic  help  which  is  not 
always  restricted  to  low  income  criteria  such 
a-s  Title  1. 

Formation  of  an  ESAA  districtwide  com- 
mittee involving  parents,  students,  teachers 
and  community  persons  brought  an  added 
focus  on  desegregation  and  an  awarene.ss 
that  the  federal  go\ernment  did  see  itself  as 
part  of  the  team  in  correcting  the  evils  of 
segregated  housing. 

Some  of  the  programs  which  were  made 
possible  to  support  our  desegregation  effort 
under  ESAA  funds  included  reading  and 
math  instruction  to  help  high  need  students 
in  de.segregrating  .schools.  This  program  op- 
erated for  several  years  and  served  public 
and  nonpublic  students.  Help  was  provided 
to  students  becaii.se  they  attended  a  deseg- 
regating school. 

Desegregation  aides  were  used  in  a 
numtxT  of  schools  to  help  transfer  students 
to  adjust  to  their  new  school.  Desegregation 
aides  work  with  staff,  the  students,  with 
families  and  in  many  instances  with  the 
community  around  the  school.  The  desegre- 
gation aides  .ser\ed  as  a  bridge  between  mi- 
nority students  attending  new  .schools  in 
neighborhoods  where  they  had  never  lived 
and  sometimes  never  been. 

The  District  used  materials  developed 
through  the  Title  I  Math  Basic  Skills  Devel- 
opment Project  as  pan  of  ESAA  remedial 
math  programs  in  order  to  save  costs.  We 
used  materials  developed  with  one  set  of 
federal  funds  In  another  program  so  as  not 
to  spend  money  remaking  a  wheel. 

One  of  the  frustrations  of  the  desegrega- 
tion program  was  that  Title  I  students  who 
were  receiving  math  and  reading  help  were 
often  transferred  to  non-Title  I  .schools. 
ESAA  funds  allowed  us  to  provide  Title  I- 
type  .services  to  these  students  so  that  their 
moving  as  part  of  the  desegregation  pro- 
gram did  not  force  them  to  lose  special  aca- 
demic help. 

A  Parent/Community  Outreach  program 
operating  through  outreach  workers  was 
added  in  a  number  of  schools  to  maximize 
participation  of  parents  in  newly  desegre- 
gated schools. 

In-service  training  was  provided  for  staff 
in  desegregrated  secondary  schools  and  in 
their  feeder  schools  to  increase  understand- 
ing of  students  and  to  prevent  dropouts. 
The  desegregation/integration  efforts  of 
the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  reassigned 


students  so  that  many  student  bodies  were 
vastly  different  than  they  had  l)een  over 
history.  As  an  example,  I  attended  Marshall 
Junior-Senior  High  School  for  my  last  six 
years  of  public  school.  During  that  six-year 
period.  I  remember  one  minority  student 
who  was  in  our  school  because  he  was  in  a 
wheelchair  and  all  secondary  handicapped 
students  attended  Marshall.  The  desegre- 
gration  efforts  of  the  Minneapolis  I^Jblic 
Schools  completely  changed  the  complexion 
of  Marshall.  Not  only  were  minority  stu- 
dents to  become  part  of  the  student  body, 
the  old  .southeast  neighborhood  complexion 
of  Marshall  was  enriched  by  students  from 
both  north  and  .south  sections  of  Minneapo- 
lis. Special  training  for  the  staff  was  impor- 
tant in  supporting  the  long-term  success  of 
Marshall. 

The  Central  Magnet  Program  was  devel- 
oped with  ESAA  funds.  The  Central  Magnet 
Program  drew  students  from  the  whole 
south  side.  It  provided  a  type  of  integration 
of  a  voluntary  nature.  It  provided  services 
to  gifted,  talented  and  high  potential  stu- 
dents. An  excellent  fringe  benefit  of  the 
Central  Magnet  Program  was  that  students 
who  lived  in  the  Central  neighborhood  had 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  magnet 
program  and  to  attend  the  high  school 
which  wa-s  enriched  by  bright,  eager  and 
active  students.  The  Central  Magnet  Pro- 
gram has  been  moved  to  South  High  School. 

The  Henry.  Edison.  North  Program  (HEN) 
developed  activities  between  and  among 
three  schools  serving  north  and  northeast 
Minneapolis  with  widely  divergent  racial 
and  ethnic  populations.  The  HEN  program 
became  the  forerunner  of  the  current  tri- 
mester integration  program  between  North 
and  Edison  where  students  in  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  grade  spend  one  of  three  tri- 
mesters each  year  in  the  other  school. 

I  firmly  believe.  Senator  Durenberger. 
that  the  support  of  desegregation/integra- 
tion efforts  in  the  core  cities  of  America  is 
crucial  If  our  country  is  to  have  long-term 
racial  harmony.  There  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  minority  stu- 
dents in  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools.  In 
1969  the  district  had  12  percent  minority 
students  and  in  1983  the  minority  student 
population  was  35.2  percent.  Our  district's 
minority  population  is  a  diversified  popula- 
tion. In  1978.  1.5  percent  of  the  student 
body  were  Asian  Americans  and  in  1983  5.9 
percent  are  Asian  Americans.  Our  Asian 
American  population  grew  from  679  in  1978 
to  2.337  in  1983.  We  had  2.324  American 
Indian  students  in  October  1983  which  was 
the  largest  Indian  student  enrollment  of 
any  school  district  in  the  stale.  The  Black 
American  population  in  1983  was  8.814 
while  we  had  498  Hispanic  Americans.  The 
complexity  of  our  district's  population  has 
added  to  the  need  for  ongoing  staff  training 
due  to  the  implementation  of  our  Five- Year 
Desegregation/Integration  Plan. 

Senator  Durenberger.  I  am  writing  be- 
cause I  believe  the  federal  government  may 
feel  that  it  should  have  a  limited  role  in 
education,  but  that  the  desegregation/inte- 
gration of  the  American  city  schools  is  so 
crucial  that  our  national  government  must 
continue  Its  stake  in  those  school  systems 
which  are  desegregating  and  integrating 
their  student  bodies. 

If  you  read  the  lead  article  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  &  Tribune  of  February  15.  1984 
you  would  have  noted  that  t)enchmark  tests 
for  kindergarten  students  in  the  Spring  of 
1983  indicated  that  19  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents who  take  the  benchmark  tests 
wouldn't  have  been  promoted.  We  hope  that 
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adjustments  during  the  1983-84  school  year 
will  cut  the  percentage  of  students  who  will 
be  held  back  down  to  10-12  percent.  It  is  In- 
teresting to  note,  Senator  Durenberger.  that 
the  percentage  of  Indian  students  who 
would  have  scored  too  low  for  promotion 
was  30.1  percent,  Asian  and  Hispanics  stu- 
dents 16.8  percent,  Black  Americans  37.8 
percent  and  White  students  11.8  percent.  If 
the  school  systems  like  ours  can't  provide 
the  educational  opportunities  to  help  all  the 
core  city's  students  grow,  our  cities  and 
nation  will  pay  the  price  in  the  future. 

I'm  sorry  that  this  letter  is  so  long,  but  I 
believe  the  subject  warrants  the  length  and 
urge  you  to  support  efforts  to  develop  an 
ESAA-type  bill. 

Please  don't  hesitate  to  contact  us  if  you 
have  any  questions. 

Sincerely.  

Larry  Harris. 
Director.  ljegislatii>e  and 
Community  Relations.m 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  to  reestablish 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  Segre- 
gation continues  to  be  pervasive 
throughout  our  Nation's  schools.  Ac- 
cording to  a  1982  report  by  the  Joint 
Center  for  Political  Studies,  63  percent 
of  black  children  attend  predominant- 
ly minority  schools;  68  percent  of  His- 
panic children  attend  predominantly 
minority  schools. 

This  program  has  been  at  the  foun- 
dation of  this  Nation's  effort  to  carry 
out  school  desegregation.  This  pro- 
gram continues  to  play  an  important 
role  in  providing  support  for  those 
schools  which  face  court-ordered  de- 
segregation. Since  its  inception.  ESAA 
has  proTided  the  only  substantial  sup- 
port to  meet  desegregation-related 
needs. 

ESAA  has  played  an  important  role 
in  encouraging  voluntary  desegrega- 
tion of  schools.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  27  percent  of 
the  ESAA  grants  in  1980  and  1981 
went  to  support  nonrequired,  or  volun- 
tary plans.  In  1981-82,  41  percent  of 
the  funds  went  to  voluntary  efforts. 

This  amendment  sets  aside  $75  mil- 
lion of  the  chapter  2  block  grant  funds 
to  be  targeted  for  desegregation  assist- 
ance. It  establishes  a  single  national 
competitive  grant  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Education 
under  precise  criteria  which  will  target 
the  funds  where  they  are  most  needed. 

Support  for  desegregation  assistance 
continues  to  be  a  national  priority. 
Schools  under  court  order,  or  schools 
seeking  to  enact  voluntary  desegrega- 
tion plans,  need  Federal  support  in 
order  to  carry  out  an  effective  desegre- 
gation plan.  We  have  a  continuing  ob- 
ligation to  support  desegregation  ef- 
forts. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment.* 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1256.  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Extension  Act,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  support  for  the  amend- 


ment offered  by  Senators  Hatch  and  tion  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
MoYNiHAN  to  include  support  for  Act  of  1981.  We  now  know  that  the 
magnet  schools  as  an  amendment  to  S.    consequence  of  this  action  has  been 


1285, 

I  have  supported  S.  1256  because  I 
believe  the  elimination  of  racial  isola- 
tion in  our  Nation's  public  schools  re- 
mains one  of  the  primary  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government  in 
education.  We  must  continue  to  assure 
that  all  students  are  given  an  equal 
opportunity  to  receive  a  quality  educa- 
tion, regardless  of  background. 

Federal  leadership  in  reducing 
school  segregation  has  played  a  crucial 
role  in  this  endeavor.  Magnet 
schools— schools  which  attract  stu- 
dents from  all  backgrounds  based 
upon  their  interest  in  certain  disci- 
plines—have been  an  enormously  sue-; 
cessful  tool  in  promoting  voluntary 
segregation  programs.  In  Providence, 
R.I.,  an  extremely  successful  magnet 
program  in  the  city's  public  high 
schools  has  received  widespread  com- 
munity support  and  helped  to  improve 
the  learning  environment. 

Providence  was  one  of  many  cities 
which  received  support  for  its  magnet 
program  in  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  prior  to  its  consolidation  in  the 
chapter  2  block  grant  program  After 
consolidation,  the  level  of  funding 
available  for  desegregation  programs 
was  significantly  reduced.  Important 
activities  to  reduce  racial  isolation  and 
assist  minority  and  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents have  been  curtailed. 

The  chapter  2  funding  formula  has 
hindered  many  urban  school  districts 
in  their  efforts  to  implement  desegre- 
gation activities.  I  have  supported  the 
revival  of  categorical  assistance  for 
these  activities  in  order  to  enhance 
the  capability  of  our  Nation's  urban 
schools  to  address  the  unique  chal- 
lenges they  face  today. 

Although  the  compromise  amend- 
ment being  considered  today  does  not 
entirely  meet  the  goals  set  forth  in  S. 
1256,  it  will  provide  important  support 
by  enabling  school  systems  to  compete 
for  assistance  outside  the  block  grant. 
This  support  will  be  of  enormous  help 
to  America's  urban  schools,  and  I  com- 
mend Senators  Hatch  and  Moynihan, 
as  well  as  the  other  cosponsors  of  the 
measure,  for  their  diligent  efforts  in 
this  matter.* 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  to  S.  1285,  the  Educa- 
tion for  Economic  Security  Act,  that 
would  authorize  $75  million  for 
magnet  school  programs  that  are  part 
of  voluntary  and  court-ordered  deseg- 
regation plans. 

During  consideration  of  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  decided  to  include  the 
emergency  school  aid  program  (ESAA) 
in  his  State  education  block  grant  pro- 
posal. This  essential  program  was 
joined  with  27  other  Federal  education 
programs  into  chapter  2  of  the  Educa- 


the  drastic  reduction  or  elimination  of 
Federal  funding  for  voluntary  and 
court-ordered  school  desegregation 
programs  in  hundreds  of  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country. 

At  the  end  of  the  97th  Congress,  I 
responded  to  this  crisis  by  introducing 
legislation  that  would  remove  the 
emergency  school  aid  program  from 
the  block  grant,  thereby  reestablishing 
it  as  title  'VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  98th 
Congress.  I  introduced  S.  402.  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  to  achieve 
the  same  purpose.  Since  then,  I  have 
joined  with  a  number  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  introducing  S. 
1256.  a  modified  version  of  S.  402.  that 
would  authorize  a  new  program  of  spe- 
cial assistance  for  school  desegrega- 
tion activities.  The  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education.  Arts,  and  Human- 
ities held  a  valuable  hearing  on  this 
legislation  on  June  27.  1983. 

I  had  planned  to  offer  today  my  own 
amendment  to  S.  1285  that  embodied 
the  essential  aspects  of  S.  1256.  with  a 
few  modifications.  My  amendment,  in- 
stead of  authorizing  $125  million, 
would  have  authorized  an  "amount 
not  to  exceed  22  per  centum"  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year  appropriation  for 
chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act;  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  this  amount  would  be  $100 
million.  In  addition,  we  would  have 
modified  the  application  procedure  for 
competitive  grants  and  altered  the 
prohibition  against  reduction  in  State 
funding  for  desegregation  activities  as 
a  condition  of  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance. After  meeting  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senators  Hatch, 
Stafford,  Eagleton,  and  Pell,  I  have 
agreed  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
now  before  the  Senate. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  re- 
quirements to  integrate  public  schools 
is  a  Federal  mandate  in  this  Nation.  It 
is  imposed  on  the  school  systems  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution.  This  interpretation 
quite  correctly  was  handed  down  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education,  on 
May  17.  1954.  I  might  note  that  we  re- 
cently observed  the  30th  anniversary 
of  this  historic  decision,  and  it  seems 
appropriate  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
school  desegregation  at  this  time. 

Sixteen  years  later,  the  Court's 
order  had  not  been  obeyed.  On  the 
fringes  of  some  areas  of  the  country, 
there  had  been  a  response,  but  in  the 
main,  the  dual  school  system,  with  one 
sytem  for  one  race,  another  for  an- 
other, continued  untouched.  Some- 
thing approaching  a  constitutional 
crisis  was  at  hand  when,  on  a  matter 
of    such    universal    importance,    the 
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Court  could  rule  unambiguously  and 
be  defied. 

In  the  spring  of  1970,  President 
Nixon,  to  whom  I  was  then  counselor, 
came  to  the  counclusion.  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  clearly  felt  and 
President  Kennedy  before  him,  that 
something  had  to  be  done.  With  each 
passing  year,  this  urgency  intensified 
by  virtue  of  the  constitutional  issue. 

A  committee  was  formed— I  was  a 
member.  non-Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  was  the  most  active 
participant— to  make  the  opening  of 
school  in  1970  the  year  in  which  the 
dual  school  system  would  disappear  in 
this  country.  Stale-by-State,  and 
almost  school  district-by-school  dis- 
trict, this  plan  was  put  together.  It 
became  very  clear  that  if  this  was 
going  to  be  done  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
not  on  a  basis  of  court-ordered  this 
and  court-ordered  that,  expenses 
would  be  required  for  a  long  time.  Pat- 
terns of  4  generations,  perhaps,  were 
not  going  to  be  changed  in  4  years. 

So,  on  May  21.  1970,  the  President 
sent  a  special  message  to  Congress 
proposing  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  to  assist  local  school  districts  un- 
dergoing desegregation  either  volun- 
tarily or  in  compliance  with  court  deci- 
sions. In  his  message  the  President 
emphasized  the  importance  of  this  ini- 
tiative when  he  stated; 

It  is  clear  that  racial  isolation  ordinarily 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  education.  Con- 
versely, we  also  know  that  de,sfgrpgation  is 
vital  to  quality  education  — not  onl.v  from 
the  standpoint  of  raising  the  arhunement 
levels  of  the  disadvantaeed.  but  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  helping  all  children 
achieve  the  broad-based  human  understand- 
ing that  increasingly  is  essential  in  today  s 
world.  .  . 

Few  issues  facing  us  as  a  nation  arc  of 
such  transcendent  importance:  important 
because  of  the  vital  role  that  our  public 
school.s  play  in  the  nations  life  and  m  its 
future;  because  the  vkelfare  of  our  children 
is  at  stake:  because  it  presents  us  a  tt^st  of 
our  capacity  to  live  together  m  one  nation, 
in  brotherhood  and  understanding. 

Because  Congress  did  not  immedi- 
ately act  upon  his  recommendation, 
the  President  directed,  by  Executive 
order,  the  creation  of  the  emergency 
school  aid  program.  In  consequence, 
by  the  fall  of  1970,  the  dual  school 
system  of  the  South  disappeared. 
During  that  year,  nearly  700  districts 
had  changed  from  dual  to  unitary 
school  systems— more  than  in  any 
single  year  of  the  previous  16  years 
following  the  first  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. 

We  then  turned  to  the  cities,  where 
we  faced  the  same  problems.  This  was 
just  as  real  a  problem  as  ever  it  was 
anywhere  in  the  South.  In  1972,  Con- 
gress addressed  this  concern  by  pass- 
ing the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 
This  was  a  most  vital  program,  and 
one  much  on  the  minds  of  people 
having  to  handle  our  school  problems 
of  this  kind. 


All  went  well  with  no  billowing  of 
expenditure  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  while 
Congress  had  authorized  an  initial  ex- 
penditure of  $1  billion  for  each  of  the 
first  2  years  of  the  program,  it  took 
almost  an  entire  decade  for  this 
amount  to  be  spent.  Then,  in  1981,  we 
suddenly  put  some  28  school  programs 
into  a  single  block  grant  under  chapter 
2,  as  it  is  now  called. 

In  fiscal  year  1981.  $512  million  was 
available  to  Slate  and  local  education- 
al agencies  for  all  programs  folded 
into  the  block  grant.  A  year  later, 
funding  for  the  same  programs  under 
chapter  2  was  reduced  to  $455  million. 
Desegregation  aid  effectively  disap- 
peared for  many  school  districts  that 
had  previously  received  ESAA  fund- 
ing. According  to  a  study  prepared  for 
the  Department  of  Education  by 
James  H.  Lowry  &  A.ssociates  and  ABT 
A.ssociates.  Federal  funds  spent  on 
magnet  and  other  ESAA  programs 
dropped  from  $149.2  in  fiscal  year  1981 
to  $25.2  million  on  comparable  activi- 
ties In  fiscal  year  1982  with  the  chap- 
ter 2  block  grant. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  June  22.  1983. 
the  U.S.  Commi-ssion  on  Civil  Rights 
documented  the  extent  of  this  lo.ss  of 
desegregation  funding,  explaining: 

ESAA  wa.s  the  second  largest  program  in- 
cluded in  the  block  grant,  but  in  allocating 
funds  to  IcK-al  education  agencies  only  seven 
States  give  any  consideration  to  the  dis- 
tricts' desegregation  needs  'National  Com- 
mittee for  Citizens  in  Education.  Network 
'March  1983 )>.  A  random  survey  of  2.500 
local  .school  districts  by  the  American  A.sso 
ciation  of  School  Administrators  found  thai 
94.3  percent  of  the  districts  did  not  fund  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  program  under 
the  block  grant.  During  the  last  year  of 
ESAA  as  a  categorical  program,  appro.xi- 
malely  250  school  districts  received  grants 
ranging  from  S30  thoii.sand  to  $7  million. 
Seventeen  large  cities  received  over  $1  mil- 
lion. ESAA  funds  v^ere  a  significant  resource 
in  facilitating  desegregation.  Placement  of 
ESAA  in  a  block  grant,  therefore,  has  elimi- 
nated a  critical  lever  which  the  Federal 
Government  had  in  promoting  equality  of 
educational  opportunity,  and  also  has  limit- 
ed .school  districts  in  implementing  volun- 
tary plans. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  fund- 
ing for  school  desegregation  has 
dropped  precipitously,  from  more  than 
$20  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  about 
$2.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1983— an  86- 
percent  cut,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  effects  of  inflation.  The 
Buffalo  public  .schools  received  $6.57 
million  for  desegregation  purposes  in 
1981,  but  only  $1.29  million  in  1983.  I 
would  also  note  that  school  systems  in 
New  York  City,  Rochester.  West  Iron- 
dequoit.  Syracuse.  Newburgh.  and 
Mount  Vernon  also  experienced  dra- 
matic reductions  in  Federal  support. 
Four  of  these  districts— Buffalo,  Roch- 
ester. Newburgh.  and  Syracuse— used 
100  percent  of  their  chapter  2  State 
formula  moneys  in  1982  for  desegrega- 
tion. 


The  Reagan  administration  has'  re- 
peatedly stated  its  support  for  volun- 
tary school  desegregation.  A  1980 
Presidential  campaign  position  paper 
stated: 

Governor  Reagan  would  rigorously  en- 
force laws  which  prohibit  intentional  racial 
.segregation,  and  would  support  voluntary 
integration  plans  such  as  magnet  schools. 

In  a  brief  filed  with  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans  on 
August  9,  1982.  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment called  for  the  use  of  "voluntary 
incentives"  rather  than  mandatory 
busing  to  achieve  desegregation.  The 
brief  further  specified  the  establish- 
ment of  "magnet  schools "  offering 
unique,  high-quality  curriculums  to 
draw  students  from  all  areas  into  a 
.segregated  school. 

Yet,  by  including  ESAA  moneys  in 
the  chapter  2  block  grant  program, 
the  administration  effectively  de- 
prived school  districts  of  funds  neces- 
sary for  undertaking  school  desegrega- 
tion programs.  Apart  from  the  dissipa- 
tion of  ESAA  funding,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration further  proposed  elimi- 
nating the  $24  million  civil  rights 
training  program  under  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

An  article  written  by  Virginia  Robin- 
,son  for  Education  Times  provides  an 
overview  of  congressional  action  to  re- 
store the  Federal  Government's  com- 
mitment to  school  desegregation.  Her 
article  also  documents  the  findings  of 
the  Lowry-ABT  report  commissioned 
by  the  U.S.  Education  Department's 
Office  of  Planning,  Budget,  and  Eval- 
uation on  magnet  schools  and  desegre- 
gation. Not  surprisingly  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  study,  which  found  that 
magnet  schools  can  have  a  significant 
impact  on  both  educational  achieve- 
ment and  the  success  of  systemwide 
desegregation  plans,  were  never  widely 
distributed  by  the  Department— see 
Education  Times,  January  30,  1984. 

The  amendment  we  offer  would 
create  a  new  categorical  program  of 
special  assistance  for  magnet  school 
desegregation  activities.  The  legisla- 
tion upon  which  it  is  based,  S.  1256. 
has  received  the  bipartisan  support  of 
24  Senators.  Similar  legislation  was 
approved  overwhelmingly  in  the 
House  by  a  margin  of  299  to  120.  on 
June  7.  1983. 

Our  amendment  would  authorize  ex- 
penditures for  voluntary  desegregation 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1984-86.  Local 
school  districts  would  compete  for 
funding  under  the  program  by  submit- 
ting applications  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  which  would  administer 
the  program;  5  percent  of  the  total  au- 
thorization would  be  set  aside  for 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
providing  support  for  desegregation- 
related  activities  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Surely,  the  proven  benefits  of  the 
former  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  pro- 


gram, as  a  fulfillment  of  the  Federal 
Government's  commitment  to  school 
desegregation,  and  as  a  means  for  pro- 
viding millions  of  Amercian  school 
children  with  better  educational  op- 
portunities, warrant  this  expenditure. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  support  this  amendment.  Al- 
though local  control  of  education  is  a 
well-established  principle  in  this 
Nation,  the  Federal  Government  has 
made  the  funding  of  school  desegrega- 
tion a  national  priority  over  the  past 
13  years.  Without  a  separate,  categori- 
cal program  of  assistance  for  volun- 
tary desegregation,  local  school  dis- 
tricts across  the  country  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations  under  the  law.  We  must 
not  surrender  our  commitment  to  pro- 
viding eQual  education  opportunities 
to  children  of  all  races  by  depriving 
local  school  districts  of  the  resources 
necessary  to  carry  out  desegregation 
plans.  To  do  so  would  be  to  undo  all  of 
the  good  achieved  by  ESAA  programs. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  compliment  my  colleagues  Sen- 
ators Eagleton,  Moynihan.  Pell. 
Stafford,  Heinz,  and  others,  on  whose 
behalf  this  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered, for  their  cooperation  in  forging 
this  compromise,  which  I  think  is  very 
important. 

I  think  Senator  Eagleton  has  cov- 
ered the  matter  very  well. 

This  amendment  will  provide  $75 
million  for  magnet  school  programs. 
This  categorical  grant  program  is  de- 
signed to  bring  together  students  from 
varying  backgrounds  and  thus  to  pro- 
mote academic  excellence  for  all 
American  children. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  these 
funds,  a  local  educational  agency  must 
provide  assurances  to  the  Department 
of  Education's  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
that  it  does  not  discriminate  against 
teachers  or  students  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Eligibility  for  these  funds  will  be 
also  contingent  upon  approval  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  within  the  Edu- 
cation Department  of  a  plan  which 
clearly  sets  forth  how  the  local  educa- 
tion agency  will  promote  academic  ex- 
cellence for  their  students. 

This  amendment  is  before  the 
Senate  because  quite  a  number  of 
school  districts  which  had  been  receiv- 
ing furjds  under  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Act  no  longer  had 
those  funds  available.  This  amend- 
ment accordingly  will  be  of  assistance 
to  those  school  districts  which  lost  the 
most  Federal  funds  in  the  1981  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  Improvement  Act. 
This  is  a  modest  measure.  Those 
school  districts  have  reported  a  need 
for  $50  million  to  replace  these  lost 
funds.  The  Senate  is  providing  $75 
million  to  insure  that  the  full  purpose 
of  academic  improvement  within  these 
school  districts  is  achieved. 


The  determination  to  be  made  by 
the  Department  of  Education's  Civil 
Rights  Office  regarding  the  absence  of 
discrimination  will  be  based  on  an 
intent  test  for  discrimination,  not  an 
arbitrary  effects  or  results  test. 

School  districts  who  have  no  discern- 
ible intent  to  discriminate  should  not 
be  barred  from  eligibility  merely  be- 
cause its  policies  result  in  or  have  the 
effect  of  creating  an  imbalance  of  mi- 
norities vis-a-vis  majorities.  If  a  school 
district  intentionally  discriminates,  it 
should  of  course  be  barred  from  re- 
ceipt of  Federal  assistance.  In  fact,  the 
penalty  for  purposeful  discrimination 
should  be  even  more  severe.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  school  district  draws 
boundaries  or  pursues  some  other 
policy  for  sound  educational  reasons- 
such  as  permitting  students  to  attend 
neighborhood  schools— which  merely 
has  the  result  of  failing  to  achieve 
some  arbitrary  notion  of  racial  propor- 
tionality, there  is  no  reason  to  pre- 
clude eligibility.  Deliberate  discrimina- 
tion should  be  punished;  sound  educa- 
tional practices  should  not.  This  is  the 
standard  of  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  putting  together  the  agree- 
ments, on  the  math /science  bill  and 
on  this  magnet  school  amendment, 
particularly  Dr.  Howard  Matthews, 
Kris  Iverson,  Randy  Rader,  and  Ron 
Preston  of  my  own  staff,  and  Polly 
Gault,  Skip  Vallee,  David  Evans, 
Marcia  Verville,  and  Jeff  Viohl. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  163 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  technical  correction  that  needs  to 
be  made,  and  with  the  permission  of 
my  colleagues,  I  send  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  tJtah  (Mr.  Hatch)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  3163  to 
amendment  No.  3162. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  4.  line  6,  after  Tace,"  insert  ■reli- 
gion". 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  adds  the  word  "religion  " 
on  page  4,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"race."  That  was  left  out.  It  was  clear- 
ly an  oversight.  All  the  sponsors  on 
the  floor  are  in  agreement  that  it 
should  be  changed.  It  is  in  three  other 
clauses,  and  we  want  to  keep  those 
clauses  uniform. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  at  this  time  to 
strike  everything  in  the  purpose  clause 
of  this  amendment  after  'magnet 
schools."  That  will  include  the  words 


"and  for  science  and  technology 
summer  camps." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  at  the  desk. 

Mr  HATCH.  We  will  prepare  that 
amendment  and  submit  it.  We  will 
submit  an  amendment  to  strike,  in  the 
purpose  clause,  "and  for  science  and 
technology  summer  camps,"  because 
we  have  changed  this  amendment  so 
that  that  is  no  longer  necessary  in  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  technical  amendment  now  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  the  technical 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3163)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inijuiry.  Is  it  possible  to  move 
to  strike  those  words  without  a  formal 
amendment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  have  a  few  re- 
marks I  should  like  to  make,  and  that 
might  provide  an  opportunity  to  send 
the  technical  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Does  the  Chair  want 
this  filed  in  the  form  of  a  formal 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
statement  of  purpose  may  be  amended 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  such  amend- 
ment be  made,  that  those  words  be 
stricken  from  the  purpose  clause  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
first.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr  President,  a 
brief  observation;  This  amendment 
substantially  achieves  the  purposes  of 
legislation  which  I  introduced,  on  the 
first  occasion,  in  September  1982,  after 
it  had  become  clear  that,  in  the  com- 
petition for  funds  in  the  block  grants 
established  in  1981,  desegreation  aid 
was  losing  out. 

We  are  here  today  to  reestablish  de- 
segregation assistance  as  a  separate 
categorical  program,  and  I  wish  to  par- 
ticularly thank  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  his  recognition  that  what  we 
are  dealing  with  here  is  not  basically 
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an  educational  issue  but  a  constitu- 
tional one. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  requires  that  the  schools  not  be 
segregated  in  our  Nation,  a  decision  of 
which  we  have  only  recently  oljserved 
the  30th  anniversary,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  spoke  eloquently  on 
that  occasion. 

If  I  could  recall  to  the  Chamber  the 
origins  of  this  program,  in  1970.  the 
16th  year  after  the  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka.  Kans.. 
decision  occurred,  it  was  a  simple  fact 
that  for  6  years  it  had  been  defied. 
The  overwhelmingly  proportion  of  af- 
fected school  districts  had  not  abided 
by  the  court's  decision  at  all.  and 
there  comes  a  point  where  a  failure  to 
comply  becomes  defiance.  When  we 
have  such  defiance,  we  have  a  consti- 
tutional crisis:  and  such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  our  country  in  the  spring  of 
1970. 

At  that  time  President  Nixon,  .sworn 
to  uphold  the  Constitution,  became 
aware  of  its  problems  in  this  regard,  as 
had  his  predecessors.  President  John- 
son. President  Kennedy,  and  President 
Eisenhower.  President  Nixon  decided 
to  involve  the  Presidency  directly  in 
this  matter.  And  so  he  organized  a 
series  of  committees  in  each  of  the 
States  in  which  this  was  specifically  a 
problem. 

Our  present  distinguished  Secretary 
of  State,  then  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
chaired  the  meetings  that  we  held  in 
the  White  House.  One  State  after  an- 
other came  to  discuss  its  situation  and 
to  recognize  that  something  had  to  be 
done. 

With  each  successive  meeting,  how- 
ever, we  were  told  in  earnest  and  hon- 
estly that  there  were  costs  involved  to 
obey  a  Federal  mandate,  the  moneys 
for  which  the  school  districts  had  not 
appropriated  and  in  some  cases  could 
not  find.  They  asked  whether  there 
could  be  some  positive  inducement. 
some  moneys  to  help  bring  them  into 
compliance? 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  after  a 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  in  which 
these  committees  from  all  acro.ss  the 
country  had  been  organized  and  had 
met  with  the  President,  the  President 
said  that  we  must  find  them  the 
moneys.  This  he  did  by  Executive 
order,  and  in  August  1970.  after  16 
years— in  a  startling  social  change,  a 
startling  measure  of  acceptance  of  the 
constitutional  Government— the  segre- 
gated dual  school  systems  of  the 
United  States  started  to  disappear. 
One  of  the  reasons  it  happened  was 
that  these  Federal  funds  l)ecame  avail- 
able. 

Two  years  later  it  became  clear  that 
the  greater  need  at  this  point  was  to 
continue  the  programs  in  the  former 
dual-school-system  States  and  to 
extend  the  program  to  the  de  facto 
segregated    school    districts    of     the 


North,  of  the  West,  and  of  the  East.  In 
1972.  Congress  established  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  program.  It  was  only  sec- 
ondarily an  educational  program.  It 
was  primarily  a  constitutional  one. 

And  it  worked  well.  It  became  some- 
thing people  were  committed  to.  de- 
pended on;  and  as  these  things  go.  con- 
siderable progress  was  made,  and  great 
commitments  were  made. 

In  1981  the  identity  and  separate- 
ness  of  purpose  of  this  legislation  got 
lost  in  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act. 

By  accepting  this  amendment,  the 
Senate  will  agree  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  a  separate  pro- 
gram of  desegregation  assistance 
should  be  restored,  having  the  singu- 
lar purpose  of  protecting  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  children. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  the  distinguished  managers  of 
this  legislation,  my  friend  from  Ver- 
mont, and  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  most  particularly  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.ssouri.  who  has  been 
steadfast  in  this  matter,  as  he  is  in  all 
things  that  touch  upon  constitutional 
rights  of  any  American. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  done  an 
important  piece  of  work.  I  wish  to 
thank  all  involved,  particularly  the 
ever  ingenious  members  of  our  respec- 
tive staffs  who.  when  it  appeared  that 
we  were  incapable  of  agreeing  upon 
anything,  found  that  no.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  agreement  is  possible  when 
principles  this  large  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  important  amendment  to  a 
bill  which  we  think  is  a  vital  compo- 
nent of  the  Nations  response  to  edu- 
cational improvement. 

In  light  of  that  fact.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  " 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum).  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator 
frorr  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  arc  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote 
•yea." 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Tsongas)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  would  vote 
■yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  86, 
nays  3.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  112  Leg.] 
YEAS-86 


waiver  to  swicompany  the  DOD  author- 
ization bin,  then  to  ask  that  the  DOD 
authorization  bill  be  laid  down  to- 
night, but  that  there  be  no  action  on  it 
tonight. 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  3162)  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Dole  and  Senator  Danforth  be  added 
as  cosponsors  to  the  amendment 
which  the  Senate  has  just  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  TO  CONVENE  AT  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unsuiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Senate  to  convene  tomorrow  at 
9:15  a.m.  be  changed  to  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  shall  make  the  bal- 
ance of  my  request  later. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce there  will  be  no  more  votes  to- 
night. It  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  try  to  take  up  and  I  believe  we 
may  be  cleared  to  take  up  the  budget 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
am  prepared,  if  the  minority  leader  is. 
to  try  to  make  the  arrangements  to  go 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation bin. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  I  believe  will  ac- 
commodiate  the  situation  we  find  our- 
selves in  with  respect  to  the  math-sci- 
ence bill  and  the  bankruptcy  bHl.  We 
have  two  matters  that  are  uncomplet- 
ed. We  are  about  to  go  to  a  third  one.  I 
would  now  propound  this  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  I  hope  will  bring 
order  out  of  that  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  which  is  H.R. 
5174,  the  bankruptcy  bill,  and  that  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  that  bill  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  S. 
1285,  the  math-science  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  may  I  explain. 
That  assumes  that  we  have  passed  the 
budget  waiver  that  permits  us  to  get  to 
and  deal  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill,  and  that  we 
have  gone  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  provide  that  a  call  for 
regular  order  would  not  put  one  of  the 
bills  back  on  the  calendar.  It  also 
would  provide  for  an  orderly  sequence 
for  the  disposition  of  the  bankruptcy 
bill  and  the  math-science  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  the  minority 
leader  on  his  feet.  I  now  put  that  re- 
guest. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  my  propounding  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  of  course. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understood  the 
request,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  biU,  the  Senate  would  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bankruptcy 
bill.  What  would  be  the  case  in  the 


event  that  the  Senate  did  not  dispose 
of  the  DOD  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  does  not  finish  the  DOD  bill.  I 
may  will  and  bequeath  that  problem 
to  a  successor.  But  if  we  did  not.  then 
I  assume.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
bankruptcy  bill  would  still  be  the  un- 
finished business  and  the  question,  I 
suppose,  is  whether  or  not  a  call  for 
the  regular  order  would  displace  the 
Department  of  Defense  bill  and  rein- 
state the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  request  that  would 
prevent  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  would  prevent  a 
call  for  regular  order  doing  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  that  satisfies  my 
concern.  The  reason  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion is  that  with  respect  to  bills  or 
other  measures  that  are  clotured,  the 
Senate  has  to  stay  on  that  particular 
business  until  it  is  disposed  of.  There 
are  certain  motions  that  can  be  made 
that  do  not  adequately  fulfill  the 
words  "disposed  of"— for  example, 
postponing  until  a  time  certain.  But  as 
I  understand  it,  in  any  event,  whether 
DOD  is  disposed  of  or  not  disposed  of, 
in  the  context  of  the  usual  under- 
standing, the  Senate  would  then  go 
back  to  the  bankruptcy  bill.  Am  I  as- 
sured of  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  sure  I  understand. 

I  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian in  drafting  this  request, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  my  request  to 
him  may  not  have  been  as  thorough  as 
perhaps  it  should  have  been.  But  I  am 
concerned  that  I  will  jeopardize  the 
final  disposition  of  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  unless  I  provide 
against  a  call  for  the  regular  order  to 
take  it  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  amend  my  request 
to  provide  that  a  call  for  the  regular 
order  will  not  displace  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill  under 
this  order. 

Now.  before  the  Chair  puts  that 
question  once  more,  I  am  willing  to 
amend  that  request  further  to  provide 
that  disposition  shall  be  defined  as— 
and  then  I  will  fill  in  blanks  as  neces- 
sary to  address  the  concerns  expressed 
by  the  minority  leader,  but  I  think 
that  perhaps  I  better  confer  with  the 
Parliamentarian  on  that.  So  at  the 
moment.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
the  present  state  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  that  it  is  as  original- 
ly stated  plus  the  addition  of  the  lan- 
guage "and  no  call  for  the  regular 
order  will  displace  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  as  the  Bend- 
ing business."  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
propound  this  parliamentary  inquiry? 
The  word  "disposition"  has  technical 
and  plural  meanings  within  the  rules 
and  precedent  of  the  Senate.  If  we 
were  to  assume  for  the  moment  that 
the  matter  was  no  longer  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate  by  reason 
of  being  recommitted  to  a  committee 
or  by  reason  of  being  postponed  to  a 
day  certain,  may  I  inquire  of  the  Chair 
what  then  would  become  the  pending 
business  under  the  present  state  of  af- 

f"  QjrcQ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unfinished  business,  the  bankruptcy 
bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  that  would  recur 
as  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Without  a  call  for  the 
regular  order  or  without  any  further 
action  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sat- 
isfied, and  therefore  I  remove  my  res- 
ervation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  I  continue  to 
learn. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  will  go  forward 
as  we  had  proposed. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
budget  waiver  to  accompany  the  Omni- 
bus defense  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  394)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
2723. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

S.  Res  394 

Resolied.Th&l.  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2723.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  Armed  Force.s 
for  procurement,  for  re.search.  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  to  prcscr^'-e  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fi.scal  year  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  such  fiscal  year  for  civil  de 
fense.  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  for  such  fiscal  year,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Depart 
ment  of  Energy  for  national  security  pro- 
grams for  such  fi.scal  year,  and  for  other 
purp>oses. 

Such  waiver  is  nece.ssary  because  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congre.s.sional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  re.solution 
which  directly,  or  indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for  a 
fiscal  year,  unless  that  bill  or  re.solution  is 
reported  in  the  House  or  Senate,  as  the  ca.se 
may  Oc.  on  or  before  May  15  preceding  the 
beginning  of  such  fiscal  year 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  pursuant  to 
section  402(c>  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  the  provisions  of  section  402iai 
of  such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  S. 
2723  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION.  1985 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calen- 
dar No.  944.  S.  2723. 

Before  the  Chair  responds  to  my 
unanimous-consent  request,  I  wish  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  form  in  which  I  have  made  thi.s 
request  is  that  the  Senate  grant  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  to  this 
matter.  Ordinarily,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  math-science  bill,  as  I 
understand  it,  would  go  back  to  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  that  the  case,  given 
the  Senates  action  on  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  just  entered  into' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
go  back  to  the  calendar  until  the  dis- 
position of  the  unfinished  business. 
Then  it  will  recur  as  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  it  does  not  go  back 
to  the  calendar  in  the  sense  that  a 
motion  to  take  up,  a  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration,  would  be  re- 
quired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr,  BAKER.  But,  rather,  under  the 
authority  of  the  unanimous-consent 
request  which  has  been  entered  into,  it 


would  automatically  be  presented  to 
the  Senate  once  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  Chairs  response  to  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  fully  protects 
the  bankruptcy  legislation  in  such  way 
that  it  will  come  back  before  the 
Senate  without  a  call  for  regular  order 
and  that  the  Senate  will  return  to  that 
as  the  unfinished  business,  regardless 
of  whether  the  DOD  bill  is  'disposed 
of." 

I  think  we  had  a  very  satisfactory 
understanding  earlier,  but  the  Chair's 
statement  which  specificated  that  the 
Senate  would  return  to  the  unfinished 
business  at  the  time  of  the  disposition 
of  the  DOD  bill  leaves  me  still  con- 
cerned, unless  I  can  be  assured  that 
the  words  disposed  of  will  not  be  in- 
terpreted in  such  a  way  that  the  un- 
finished business  would  not  come  back 
before  the  Senate. 

In  other  words.  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
dition the  return  to  the  bankruptcy 
bill— I  do  not  want  that  on  one  condi- 
tion, that  one  condition  being  only 
that  the  DOD  bill  be  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
only  bill  on  which  there  is  disposition 
for  the  Senate  to  return  to  is  the 
math-science  bill,  which  is  conditioned 
on  disposition  of  the  bankruptcy  bill. 
The  bankruptcy  bill  itself  will  return, 
regardless  of  whether  the  defense  bill 
is  disposed  of  finally  or  not. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  the  floor.  I  have  re- 
.served  the  right  to  object.  Will  the 
majority  leader  put  in  another 
quorum  call,  .so  that  we  might  discuss 
this  matter  further'.' 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  unanimous-consent  request  pending 
which  has  not  yet  been  acted  on,  and  I 
wish  to  leave  it  in  that  status. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  more  than  2  minutes,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT 
BRITAIN  ON  USES  OF  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  FOR  MUTUAL  DE- 
FENSE PURPOSES-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT-PM  151 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  Section  123d,  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, the  text  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Agreement  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  -the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  for  Cooperation  on  the  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense 
Purposes  of  July  3,  1958,  as  amended, 
and  my  written  approval,  authoriza- 
tion, and  determination  concerning 
the  agreement.  The  joint  unclassified 
letter  submitted  to  me  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  Energy  and  Defense  which 
provides  a  summary  position  on  the 
Amendment  is  also  enclosed.  A  classi- 
fied letter  and  attachments  are  being 
transmitted  directly  to  the  appropri- 
ate Congressional  committees. 

The  Amendment  extends  for  ten 
years  (until  December  31,  1994)  provi- 
sions which  permit  the  transfer  of 
nonnuclear  parts,  source,  by-product, 
special  nuclear  materials,  and  other 
material  and  technology  for  nuclear 
weapons  and  military  reactors. 

In  my  judgment,  the  proposed 
Amendment  meets  all  statutory  re- 
quirements. The  United  Kingdom  in- 
tends to  continue  to  maintain  viable 
nuclear  forces.  In  light  of  our  previous 
close  cooperation  and  the  fact  that  the 
United  Kingdom  has  committed  its  nu- 
clear forces  to  NATO,  I  have  conclud- 
ed that  it  is  in  our  interest  to  continue 
to  assist  them  in  maintaining  a  credi- 
ble nuclear  force. 

I  have  approved  the  Amendment, 
authorized  its  execution,  and  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  it  favorable 
consideration. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  June  6,  1984. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:10  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
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the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1097)  to  consolidate  and  authorize 
certain  atmospheric  and  satellite  pro- 
grams and  functions  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; asks  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
P^QUA.  Mr.  Sgheuer,  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
DAmours,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mrs.  Schneider,  and  Mr.  Carney  as 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2889.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  4911.  An  act  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  arxl  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  5167.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
prescribe  military  personnel  levels  for  that 
fiscal  year  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R,  5327.  An  act  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  ensure  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  requirement  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  dwielling  units  assisted  under  section 
502  be  available  only  for  very  low-income 
families  or  persons  does  not  delay  the  provi- 
sion of  assistance  under  such  section  to 
other  families  or  persons. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2889.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  5337.  An  act  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  ensure  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  requirement  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  dwelling  units  assisted  under  section 
502  be  available  only  for  very  low  income 
families  or  persons  does  not  delay  the  provi- 
sion of  assistance  under  such  section  to 
other  families  or  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  4971.  An  act  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  51ff7.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
prescribe  military  personnel  levels  for  that 
fiscal  year  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  2496)  to 
amend  the  Adult  Education  Act  in  order  to 
simplify  requirements  for  States  and  other 
recipients  participating  on  Federal  adult 
education  programs,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-503). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute: 

S.  1407.  A  bill  to  protect  purchasers  of 
used  automobiles  from  fraudulent  practices 
associated  with  automobile  odometer  modi- 
fications, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98-504). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2217:  A  bill  entitled  "The  Tandem 
Truck  Safety  Act  of  1984  "  (Rept.  No.  98- 
"505). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment  and 
with  a  preamble: 

S.  Res.  294.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  should  allow  Igor  V. 
Ogurtsov  to  be  released  from  exile  and  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  the  West  without  re- 
nouncing his  views,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  397.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mattie  Washington. 

S.  Res.  398.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Peter  Washington;  James  A. 
Washington;  Harvey  E.  Washington;  Don 
Washington;  Travis  A.  Washington;  Diane 
Cook;  Jacqueline  Greene:  Tracey  R.  Wash- 
ington. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment  and 
with  a  preamble: 

S.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  end  the  current  repression 
policies  of  forced  labor  and  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  exploitation 
of  workers  in  forced-labor  camps  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  moral- 
ly reprehensible. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
conunittees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Weston  Adams,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of 
Malawi: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Weston  Adams. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Malawi. 

Contributions  amount,  date,  and  donee. 


1.  Self:  $150,  1982,  S.C.  Republican  Party,' 
$150,  1980.  S.C.  Republican  Party  Cam- 
paigns.' 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  s[>ouses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents  names:  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Julian 
Calhoun  Adams.  147  Edisto  Avenue.  Colum- 
bia. S.C,  $200,  1980  Reagan  for  President 
Campaign. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 

Richard  Schifter.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Representative  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions with  the  rank  of  Ambassador: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Richard  Schifter. 

Post:  Deputy  Representative  of  the  USA 
in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self:  $100,  April  21.  1980.  Friends  of 
Roger  Jepsen;  $100,  June  16.  1980,  Thomas 
S.  Foley  Committee:  $250,  Sept.  4.  1980, 
Marylanders  for  Mathias;  $250,  Sept.  17, 
1980,  Campaign  Fund  for  Senator  Stone: 
$500,  April  29.  1981,  People  for  (Henry  M.) 
Jackson;  $250.  June  1.  1982,  Thomas  S. 
Foley  Committee;  $150,  Dec.  30,  1983, 
Thomas  S.  Foley  Committee. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses: 
Judith  S.  Alter  (daughter),  none. 

Israel  Alter  (son-in-law),  $25,  December 
1983,  Mondale  for  President  Committee. 

Deborah  E.  Schifter  (daughter),  none. 

Richard  P.  Schifter  (son),  none. 

Jennifer  D.  Schifter  (daughter-in-law), 
$25.  March  1980,  Kennedy  for  President 
Committee. 

Barbara  F.  Schifter  (daughter),  none. 

David  C.  Lovewell  (son-in-law),  none. 

Karen  E.  Schifter  (daughter),  none. 

4.  Parents:  Deceased. 

5.  Grandparents:  Deceased.  • 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses:  None. 

Peter  Sebastian,  of  Maryland,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Tuni- 
sia: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Peter  Sebastian. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Tunisia. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

l.Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents  names:  Deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Nominee 
is  an  only  child- 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses -names:  F.  M.  Orr 
and  Selwyn  Orr,  brother  and  sister-in-law 
(wife's  sister)  make  annual  nominal  contri- 
butions to  the  Republican  Party. 


'  I  understand  thai  such  contributions  were  used 
to  assist  all  campaigns  both  State  and  Federal. 
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(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  conunittee  of  the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.  2127.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
posthumously  to  the  family  of  Harrison 
Summers;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2728.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  project,  to  adjust  the 
boundaries  of   the   Ocala   National    Forest. 
Florida,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 
S.  2729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Will 
helm  Willrich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2730.  A  bill  to  amend  title   18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  use  of  a 
firearm  to  commit  a  felony  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  foreign  diplomatic  missions  and  con- 
sular posts  in  the  United  States  a  Federal 
felony:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    COHEN    (for    himself.    Mr 
MrrcHEix.  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Pryor. 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Sasser.  and  Mr. 
BxjurzRS): 
S.  2731.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  nonrubber  footwear,  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RiEGLE): 

S.  2732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  permit  the  control  of 
the  lamprey  eel  in  the  Pere  Marquette 
River  and  to  designate  a  portion  of  the  Au 
Sable  River.  Michigan,  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Abonor): 

S.  2733.  A  bill  to  allow  the  City  of  Aber 
deen.  South  Dakota  to  retain  easements  in 
certain  lands  after  the  abandonment  of  cer- 
tain railroad  rights  of  way  by  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Transportation  Compa- 
ny: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

By   Mr.   MATHIAS   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Kennedy  ): 

S.  2734.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
identify,  designate,  preserve,  and  protect 
cemeteries,  monuments,  and  historic  build- 
ings which  are  located  abroad  and  which  are 
associated  with  the  foreign  heritage  of 
United  States  citizens:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.J.  Res.  304.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  October  1984  as  "National 
Quality  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.J.  Res.  305.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  10,  1984.  through 
September  16,  1984  as  "Teenage  Alcohol 
Abuse  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  HtXMs,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Jei»sen,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Prox- 
MIRE,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  Matsunaca.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  McClure.  Mr. 
Zorinsky.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Mattincly,  Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Nickles.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Quayle. 
Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Orassley.  Mr.  Tsoncas,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  ElAGLrroN,  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Durenberger, 
Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  EIast,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, and  Mr.  Murkowski): 

S.J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
July  10,  1984.  as  Pood  for  Peace  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  SPECTER: 
S.  Res.  395.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  renegotiate  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Diplomatic  Relations  to  eliminate  immu- 
nity for  diplomats  engaging  in  assaults  with 
firearms  or  explosives:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr,  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hud 
dleston,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Jepsen, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 
Nickles,  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 

S.  Res.  396.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  January  27 
through  February  2,  1985,  should  be  ob- 
served as  "National  Meat  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  397.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mattie  Washington:  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Admini';tration: 

S.  Res.  398.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Peter  Washinf.ton:  James  A. 
Washington:  Harvev  E.  Washington:  Don 
Washington:  Travis  A.  Washington:  Diane 
Cook;  Jacqueline  Greene;  Tracey  R.  Wash- 
ington: placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  2727.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
presentation  of  a  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  posthumously  to  the  family 
of  Harrison  Summers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2728.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  project,  to 
adjust  the  boundaries  of  the  Ocala  Na- 
tional Forest,  Fla.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

deauthorizing     the     cross-florida     barge 

canal  and  adjusting  the  boundaries  of 

the  ocala  national  forest 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  once  again,  legislation 
to  deauthorize  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal.  This  new  bill  is  designed 
to  address  specific  concerns  that  have 
been  raised  in  the  context  of  discuss- 
ing the  previously  introduced  deau- 
thorization  proposal.  I  believe  this 
modified  bill  sufficiently  addresses  the 
questions  raised  and  will  pave  the  way 
for  favorable  action  on  the  proposal 
by  the  98th  Congress. 

The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
project,  first  authorized  by  Congress 
in  1942.  has  not  been  worked  on  since 
President  Nixon  halted  work  on  the 
project  by  executive  order  in  1973  to 
prevent  potential  environmental 
damage.  In  1977  the  Governor  and 
Florida  cabinet  withdrew  the  State's 
official  support  for  the  canal  project 
and  recommended  against  its  comple- 
tion. President  Carter,  in  his  environ- 
mental message  of  May  23,  1977,  called 
for  the  termination  of  the  barge  canal 
project,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  after  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  project,  concluded  in  1977 
that  completion  of  the  canal  was  not 
warranted. 

The  State  of  Florida  took  a  further 
step  in  1979  to  demonstrate  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  project.  In  that  year  the 
Florida  Legislature  enacted  legislation 
to  abolish  the  Florida  Canal  Authority 
and  transfer  its  operations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  This 
State  legislation  also  provided  the 
mechanism  for  disposing  the  State- 
held  canal  properties  and  the  return 
of  lax  money  to  the  six  counties  along 
the  canal  route  if  and  when  Congress 
enacts  deauthorization  legislation. 

Today,  however,  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  future  construction  of 
the  canal  still  exists  and.  because  of 
this,  the  State  is  left  in  the  position  of 
not  being  able  to  sell  the  lands  it  ac- 
quired for  canal  purposes.  These  lands 
could,  if  the  project  were  deauthor- 
ized,  be  sold  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 


Ocala  National  Forest,  offered  to  sur- 
roimding  counties  for  continued  public 
use.  maintained  by  the  State  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation  and  conservation,  • 
or  offered  for  sale  at  fair  market  value 
with  revenues  going  to  the  counties. 
Instead,  these  lands  are  now  in  limbo, 
and  the  potential  for  resuming  con- 
struction of  the  ill-advised  environ- 
mentally unsound  barge  canal  still 
hangs  over  the  head  of  the  State  of 
Florida. 

Last  year  I  introduced  in  the  Senate 
the  necessary  legislation  to  deautho- 
rize the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  A 
companion  measure  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman Buddy  MacKay,  who  repre- 
sents the  district  through  which  the 
incomplete  part  of  the  canal  would  be 
built.  Today  we  are  again  introducing 
together  a  new  bill.  It  is  not  a  new  pro- 
posal in  purpose,  but  rather  it  is  a 
modified  revision  of  the  previously 
filed  measure.  The  modifications  are 
designed  to  resolve  some  important 
questions  relating  to  the  use  and  dis- 
position of  the  canal-related  lands  and 
facilities  once  deauthorization  is  ac- 
complished. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ter- 
minates authority  for  further  con- 
struction on  the  barge  canal.  In  addi- 
tion, it  extends  the  boundary  of  the 
Ocala  National  Forest  to  include  lands 
and  interests  in  lands  now  owned  by 
the  State  of  Florida  as  well  as  Federal 
lands  administered  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  lands  currently  ad- 
ministered by  the  corps  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  authorizes  the 
acquisition  of  lands  within  the  new 
boundary  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture from  the  State  of  Florida.  These 
provisions  are  identical  to  those  con- 
tained in  last  year's  version  of  the  de- 
authorization  bill. 

Since  we  introduced  the  bill  last 
year,  several  questions  have  surfaced 
pertaining  to  the  continued  use  and 
possible  disposition  of  canal-related 
lands  and  facilities.  In  this  new  bill,  we 
answer  these  questions. 

One  such  question  involves  the  fate 
of  Lake  Oklawaha— the  reservoir  cre- 
ated when  the  Rodman  Dam  portion 
of  the  canal  project  was  completed.  Of 
particular  concern  is  what  would 
happen  to  Lake  Oklawaha  once  the 
canal  is  deauthorized.  and  whether 
sufficient  acreage  is  included  in  the 
proposed  boundary  of  the  forest  to 
insure  that  the  lake  can  be  managed 
effectiveily.  Our  present  bill  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Lake 
Oklawaha  Federal  Recreation  District 
within  the  Ocala  National  Forest  and 
provides  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and/or  easement  rights  sufficient  to 
insure  the  corps  ability  to  manage  the 
lake.  It  is  now  explicit  that  Lake 
Oklawaha  will  remain  and  will  be 
manage(l  as  a  lake  once  deauthoriza- 
tion is  accomplished  until  such  time  as 
future  FVderal  legislation  might  direct 


otherwise.  This  change  in  the  deau- 
thorization proposal  reaffirms  my 
long-held  position  that  the  question  of 
deauthorizing  the  canal  and  the  possi- 
ble drawing  down  of  the  reservoir  in 
order  to  achieve  restoration  of  the 
Oklawaha  River  are  two  distinct 
issues.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  accom- 
plish the  deauthorization  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal.  If  the  draining  of 
Lake  Oklawaha  is  to  be  contemplated 
it  must,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  be  through  future  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

Another  related  issue  brought  to  our 
attention  since  introducing  deauthor- 
ization legislation  last  year  concerns 
the  disposition  of  State-held  lands 
which  are  not  going  to  be  offered  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  inclusion 
in  the  forest.  I  share  the  concern  of 
those  who  believe  we  should  exhaust 
all  possible  public  uses  of  these  areas 
before  the  lands  are  offered  for  pri- 
vate sale.  The  new  proposal  has  been 
changed  to  provide  that  deauthoriza- 
tion will  not  take  place  until  the  State 
changes  its  statutes  to  accomplish  this 
objective.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Flori- 
da State  Legislature  has  just  recently 
enacted  the  necessary  legislation  to 
comply  with  this  and  other  provisions 
of  the  new  bill. 

I  hope  with  these,  and  other, 
changes  Congressman  MacKay  and  I 
have  made  in  the  legislation  we  have 
alleviated  legitimate  concerns  and  we 
can  now  move  forward  in  a  successful 
effort  to  put  to  rest  the  future  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  and  set  in 
motion  the  State's  plan  for  land  dispo- 
sition and  revenue  return  to  the  coun- 
ties. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2728 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  high-level  lock  barge  canal  from  the  St. 
Johns  River  across  Florida  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  authorized  by  the  Act  of  July  23, 
1942  (56  Stat.  703),  is  not  authorized  after 
the  date  this  section  becomes  effective. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  to  operate  and  maintain  the  ex- 
isting facilities  (and  lands  appurtenant 
thereto)  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
project  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary,  pending  further 
disposition  by  Federal  law  of  the  project,  its 
facilities,  and  lands  or  interests  in  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  boundaries  of  the  Ocala 
National  Forest,  Florida,  are  extended  to  in- 
clude the  lands  and  interests  in  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  State  of  Florida  in  Putnam 
Coimty,  Florida,  for  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  project  referred  to  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Ocala 
National  Forest  as  extended  by  subsection 


(a)  of  this  section,  lands  or  interests  in  lands 
and  improvements  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  administered  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Department  of  the  Army,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  be  administered  and  made  a  part  of  the 
Ocala  National  Forest,  Florida,  at  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  deems  such 
actions  to  be  appropriate,  but  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  this  section  be- 
comes effective.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may 
operate  and  maintain  the  existing  facilities 
of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  project  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  in- 
cluding facilities  within  the  extended 
boundaries  of  the  Ocala  National  Forest, 
pending  further  disposition  of  such  facilities 
by  Federal  law;  except  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  not  operate  the  Eureka  Lock 
and  Dam  in  a  manner  which  would  create  a 
reservoir  on  lands  not  flooded  on  January  1, 
1984. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  ac- 
quire those  lands  and  interests  in  lands  held 
by  the  State  of  Florida  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Ocala  National  Forest,  as  ex- 
tended by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  by  pur- 
chase or  exchange.  For  acquisition  of  such 
lands  or  interests  in  lands,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture— 

(1)  shall  pay  the  State  of  Florida  an 
amount,  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  an  exchange,  give  the 
State  of  Florida  lands  or  interests  in  larwis 
with  a  fair  market  value, 

which  is  not  less  than  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  lands  or  interests  in  lands  to  be  ac- 
quired from  the  State  of  Florida. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Lake  Ocklawaha  Federal 
Recreation  District  is  hereby  established  as 
a  part  of  the  Ocala  National  Forest.  Such 
District  shall  include  the  Rodman  Dam  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  July  23,  1942  (56 
Stat.  703),  those  portions  of  the  reservoir 
created  by  the  dam  which  lie  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Ocala  National  Forest,  as 
expanded  by  section  2  of  this  Act,  and  those 
portions  of  the  reservoir  which  are  created 
pursuant  to  the  easements  granted  and 
transferred  to  the  United  States  by  the 
State  of  Florida  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the 
Act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed 
to  operate  the  Rodman  Dam  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  maintaining  the  recreation- 
al values  of  the  reservoir  and  with  applica- 
ble water  management  policies  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  pending  further  disposition  of 
the  Rodman  Dam  and  Lake  Ocklawaha  by 
Federal  law.  In  operating  the  Rodman  Dam, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  consult  the 
St.  Johns  River  Water  Management  District 
Board. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  re- 
ceive and  administer  each  easement  granted 
or  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act  to 
further  the  purposes  of  the  District  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec  4.  The  first  section  and  sections  2  and 
3  of  this  Act  shall  not  become  effective 
until— 

( 1 )  the  State  of  Florida  enacts  a  law  which 
assures  that  all  valid  public  uses  of  the 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  acquired  by  the 
State  of  Florida  for  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  project  referred  to  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  are  protected  by  providing  that, 
before  the  State  transfers  any  such  lands  or 
interests  In  lands  to  any  other  person 
(except  the  Federal  Government),  the 
county  in  which  such  lands  are  located  shall 
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have  the  first  right  to  purchase,  at  fair 
market  value,  such  lands  or  interests  in 
lands: 

(2)  the  State  of  Florida  enacts  a  law  which 
assures  that  the  State  of  Florida  will  never 
transfer  to  any  person  (except  the  Federal 
Government)  any  lands  owned  by  the  State 
and  contained  within  the  expanded  bounda- 
ry of  the  Ocala  National  Forest  as  proposed 
and  shown  on  the  map  dated  July  1978.  on 
file  with  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia: 

(3)  the  State  of  Florida  has  granted  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  perpetual  ease- 
ment to  flood  such  lands:  and 

(4)  the  State  of  Florida  has  transferred 
without  consideration  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  any  easements  held  by  the 
State  to  flood  lands  associated  with  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  project  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  from  the 
Eureka  Lock  and  Dam  to  the  St.  Johns 
River. 

See.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.« 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
S.  2729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Wil-elm   Willrich;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OF  JEAN  WILHELM  WILLBICH 

•  Mr.  WICSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  could 
greatly  increase  the  chances  of  the 
U.S.  soccer  team  winning  a  medal  at 
the  summer  games  in  Los  Angeles  next 
month.  The  bill  is  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Jean  Wilheim  Willrich.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  beneficiary  be  consid- 
ered to  have  satisfied  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of 
section  319(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  for  naturalization. 

Mr.  Willrich  is  a  citizen  of  West  Ger- 
many. He  was  granted  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  on  August 
12.  1981.  Since  he  is  married  to  a  U.S. 
citizen,  he  will  be  able  to  apply  for 
naturalization  on  August  12.  1984. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Mr.  Willrich's 
desire,  and  that  of  the  U.S.  Soccer 
Federation,  that  he  be  allowed  to  play 
for  the  United  States  as  a  member  of 
our  Olympic  team  at  the  1984  summer 
games  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
will  be  unable  to  participate  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  unless  he  is  a  U.S. 
citizen.  Chapter  XXVI.  section  3  of 
the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee provides: 

All  members  of  the  official  delegation 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  not  under  a  present  di.sability  with  re- 
spect to  the  exercise  of  their  civil  rights. 

Because  of  this  provision  in  the 
rules,  two  almost  identical  bills  have 
t)een  introduced  and  passed  by  Con- 
gress. The  first  bill,  H.R.  10792.  intro- 
duced in  the  94th  Congress  and  now 
Private  Law  94-27.  enabled  a  U.S.  skier 
by  the  name  of  Jana  Hlavaty  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  1976  winter  Olympics. 
The  second  bill.  S.  1863  introduced  in 
the  98th  Congress  and  now  Private 
Law  98-7.  allowed  Mr.  Audun  Endes- 


lad  to  compete  as  a  cross  country  skier 
in  the  recent  1983  winter  Olympics. 
Given  these  legislative  precedents,  and 
other  relevent  facts,  it  appears  that  it 
is  in  our  Nations  best  interest  to  allow 
an  exemplary  individual  in  the  field  of 
soccer  the  opportunity  of  representing 
the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Jean 
began  playing  soccer  when  he  was 
only  8  years  old.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  April  1978  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  San  Diego  Sockers.  Prior 
to  that  time,  he  was  affiliated  with  the 
PSV  Eindhoven  of  Hollands  First  Di- 
vision—one of  the  world's  foremost 
ranking  soccer  clubs.  He  later  married 
a  U.S.  citizen  in  February  1981.  They 
are  the  proud  parents  of  a  daughter. 

Since  arriving  in  the  United  States, 
Jean  has  been  playing  with  the  San 
Diego  Sockers.  His  playing  record  is 
impressive  and  well  recognized  by 
members  of  both  his  team  and  the 
Major  Indoor  Soccer  League  and  the 
North  American  Soccer  League. 
During  the  1983-84  indoor  champion- 
ship playoff  series.  Jean  Willrich  was 
voted  the  most  valuable  player  for  his 
outstanding  performance. 

Of  particular  importance  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  are  the  com- 
ments of  Alkis  Panagoulias.  U.S. 
Olympic  soccer  team  head  coach. 
Coach  Panagoulias  writes  that: 

•  •  •  if  Mr.  Willrich's  citizenship  could  be 
moved  forward  to  July  1.  1984.  he  could 
qualify  for  selection  to  the  United  Stales 
National  Olympic  Team  and  henceforth 
dramatically  change  the  chances  of  the 
United  States  winning  a  medal  in  the  Los 
Angeles  games  of  1984. 

Jean  Willrich  is  an  excellent. candi- 
date to  represent  the  United  States  in 
the  Olympics,  not  only  becau.se  of  his 
prowess  at  soccer,  but  also  on  account 
of  many  admirable  and  fine  personal 
qualities.  Mr.  Ron  Newman,  vice  presi- 
dent and  head  coach  for  the  San 
Diego  Sockers.  believes  Mr.  Willrich  is 
an  outstanding  young  man  of  exem- 
plary character.  He  further  notes  that 
Jeans  warm  and  personable  enthusi- 
asm provides  valuable  direction  and 
leadership  on  the  playing  field.  It  is 
my  impression  from  many  individuals 
who  know  Jean  that  he  possesses  the 
heart  and  warm  soul  of  a  true  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  both  Jean 
Willrich's  professional  and  personal 
attributes,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  Congress  can  give  this  bill  favor- 
able consideration  on  a  necessarily  ex- 
peditious basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  two 
letters  which  express  the  need  for  this 
legislation  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  They  are  from  John  E. 
Daley,  president  of  the  San  Diego 
Sockers.  and  Alkis  Panagoulias,  to 
whom  I  earlier  made  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


San  Diego  Sockers, 
San  Diego,  CA,  May  8,  19S4. 
Senator  Pete  Wilson, 
P.O.  Box  36004. 
San  Francisco,  CA. 

Dear  Senator  Wilson:  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  ask  your  help  in  a  situation  which 
would  benefit  the  U.S.  Olympic  Soccer 
Team  as  well  as  ours. 

One  of  our  key  players.  Jean  Willrich. 
who  is  married  to  an  American  girl,  is  eligi- 
ble to  become  a  U.S.  citizen  on  August  12  of 
this  year.  Willrich  is  an  outstanding  candi- 
date to  become  a  citizen  of  our  country.  His 
exploits  on  the  soccer  field  are  such  that  he 
was  voted  as  the  "Most  Valuable  Player" 
during  the  Sockers'  third— and  most 
recent— indoor  soccer  championship. 

The  Coach  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  team. 
Alkis  Panagoulias.  knowing  full  well  that 
his  team  has  a  formidable  task  this  summer 
in  Los  Angeles,  has  already  selected  three 
San  Diego  Sockers— Ade  Coker.  Hugo  Perez 
and  Kevin  Crow  to  be  on  the  team.  He 
would  like  Willrich.  too.  but  first  he  has  to 
become  a  U.S.  citizen  on  or  before  June  1. 
1984  (which  is  just  7  weeks  prior  to  his  eligi- 
bility dale). 

Under  separate  cover.  U.S.  Olympic  Coach 
Panagoulias  will  remit  a  letter  signifying  his 
interest  in  Willrich  for  the  U.S.  Olympic 
team. 

We  have  al-so  enclosed  a  biographical 
.sketch  of  Willrich  along  with  several  arti- 
cles which  depicts  his  soccer  background 
and  superb  .soccer  talents. 

I  am  also  writing  to  Congressman  Bill 
Lowery  requesting  that  he  also  sponsor 
Jean  Willrich.  along  with  yourself,  and  hope 
that  you  can  expedite  his  U.S.  citizenship 
for  both  the  Olympic  team  and  your  very 
own  San  Diego  Sockers! 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  E.  Daley. 

President. 

United  States  Soccer  Federation. 

.Veu-  VorA-.  NY.  May  9.  198-1. 
Robert  Bell. 
So 71  Diego  Sockers. 
San  Diego.  CA. 

Dear  Mr.  Bell:  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  your  player  Jean  Willrich  is  to 
become  a  United  States  citizen  in  August  of 
this  year.  May  I  point  out  that  if  Mr.  Will- 
rich's citizenship  could  be  moved  forward  to 
July  1,  he  could  qualify  for  selection  to  the 
United  Slates  National  Olympic  Team  and 
henceforth  dramatically  change  the 
chances  of  the  United  Slates  winning  a 
medal  in  the  Los  Angeles  games  of  1984. 

I   respectfully  employ  you   to   use  every 

means  at  your  disposal  to  gel  Mr.  Willrich 

his  citizenship  in  time  so  we  will  have  him 

available  to  us. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  .vour  attention. 

Sincerely. 

Alkis  Panagoulias. 

U.S.  Olympic 
Soccer  Team  Head  Coach.m 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2730.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  make  the 
use  of  a  firearm  to  commit  a  felony  by 
certain  members  of  foreign  diplomatic 
missions  and  consular  posts  in  the 
United  States  a  Federal  felony:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


USE  OF  FIIKARMS  IN  COIOIISSIOH  OF  A  FfXOHY 
BY    MEMBERS    OF    DIPLOMATIC    MISSIONS    ANO 

COUNSUtS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  machinegunning  from  the 
Libyan  Embassy  in  London  presents  a 
new  form  of  international  terrorism: 
assassinations  by  hit  men  posing  as 
diplomats  and  thus  immune  from 
prosecution.  The  world  community  is 
ill-prepared  to  combat  this  new 
menace. 

With  the  news  that  the  Libyan 
firing  the  machinegim  was  one  of  two 
suspects  both  of  whom  enjoyed  full 
diplomatic  immunity,  the  nightmare 
has  become  reality.  British  authorities 
allowed  these  two  and  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  "People's  Bureau"  to 
return  home.  The  diplomat-terrorist 
got  away  with  murder. 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher  correctly 
called  for  revisions  in  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention which  is  the  source  of  diplo- 
matic immunity.  To  deter  such  hit 
squad  activities  here,  the  United 
States  should  take  the  lead  to  renego- 
tiate the  Vienna  Convention. 

Article  31  of  the  convention  states: 
"A  diplomatic  agent  shall  enjoy  immu- 
nity from  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
the  receiving  state."  The  convention 
thus  codified  a  tradition  of  many  cen- 
turies. International  law.  however,  rec- 
ognizes that  violent  crime  such  as 
murder  can  never  be  regarded  as  a 
proper  exercise  of  diplomacy.  Thus,  it 
provides  that  the  receiving  state  could 
use  force  against  a  diplomat  engaging 
in  criminal  violence  even  though  it 
could  not  prosecute  him. 

Justice,  it  was  assumed,  would  be 
done  by  the  "sending  state.  According- 
ly, the  Vienna  Convention  provided 
that  "The  immunity  of  a  diplomatic 
agent  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  re- 
ceiving state  does  not  exempt  him 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sending 
state." 

Justice  obviously  cannot  be  done  in  a 
situation  of  state-sponsored  terrorism. 
In  that  circumstance,  obviously  the 
sending  state  will  reward  rather  than 
prosecute  its  agent.  Again,  the  shoot- 
ing in  London  illustrates  the  problem 
for  news  reports  asserted  that  Embas- 
sy personnel  had  received  electronic 
conununications  from  Tripoli  instruct- 
ing them  to  shoot  the  Libyan  dissi- 
dents demonstrating  near  the  Embas- 
sy. The  result,  as  the  whole  world 
knows,  is  that  11  students  were  in- 
jured and  a  British  policewoman  was 
shot  to  death. 

The  grant  of  Immunity  in  the 
Vienna  Convention  should  be  revised 
to  allow  the  receiving  state  to  pros- 
ecute diplomats  for  murder  and  other 
armed  offenses  against  persons. 

Critics  of  this  proposal  will  argue 
that  the  present  unqualified  immunity 
protects  American  diplomats  in  hostile 
nations  such  as  Eastern  bloc  coimtries 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  With  the  revi- 
sioris,  it  would  still  do  so.  Diplomats  of 


all  countries  would  be  immune  from 
prosecution  for  the  sort  of  charges 
that  could  readily  be  trumped  up  such 
as  espionage  or  fraud. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  this  country 
or  any  other  law-abiding  country 
would  instruct  or  permit  diplomats  to 
use  firearms  to  assault  political  oppo- 
nents. Therefore,  the  revisions  would 
not  limit  the  proper  functioning  of  our 
diplomatic  agents.  Nor  could  armed  as- 
sault charges  such  as  murder  by  fire- 
arm be  readily  brought  on  manufac- 
tured evidence. 

If  there  is  a  slight  risk  that  some 
country  might  fabricate  evidence 
against  our  Ambassador  that  he  shot 
someone  even  though  the  fabrication 
would  be  obvious,  that  risk  is  worth 
taking.  Otherwise,  fanantical  and  law- 
less states  such  as  Iran,  Syria,  and 
Libya  will  be  encouraged  to  operate 
death  squads  all  over  the  world.  Any 
state  instructing  diplomats  to  commit 
murder  has  so  abused  the  concept  of 
diplomatic  immunity  as  to  forfeit  any 
claim  to  its  protection. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  in  the  face  of  hit 
squads  to  argue  that  the  receiving 
state  can  adequately  protect  itself  by 
expelling  the  terrorist-diplomat  after 
the  fact.  He  can  and  will  simply  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  terrorist-diplomat.  As- 
sassinations will  therefore  continue. 

Opponents  may  argue  that  revising 
the  terms  of  immunity  would  be  insuf- 
ficient to  deter  murders  by  fanatics 
employed  by  murderous  governments. 
This  may  be  so  in  some  cases.  There  is 
a  great  difference,  however,  between 
surreptitious  assassinations  by  secret 
agents  of  a  foreign  power  and  overt 
shootings  from  Embassy  windows. 
Both  are  intolerable,  but  the  latter 
makes  the  victim  state  compound  the 
crime  by  forcing  it  to  release  the 
criminal. 

No  doubt  it  will  take  years  to  revise 
the  Vienna  Convention  but  merely 
making  the  proposal  will  make  a  dif- 
ference. It  will  put  nations  on  notice 
that  the  world  community  will  not  tol- 
erate another  London. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2730 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  'a) 
chapter  44  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"§  929.  Foreign  diplomats 
"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for— 
"(1)(A)  any  member  of  a  foreign  diplomat- 
ic mission  in  the  United  States  entitled  to 
immunity  from  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions, done  on  April  18,  1961;  or 

"(B)  any  member  of  a  foreign  consular 
post  in  the  United  States  entitled  to  immu- 


nity from  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Consular  Relations, 
done  on  April  24,  1963, 
to  use  a  firearm  to  commit  any  act  consti- 
tuting a  felony  under  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State. 

•■(b)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  by  impris- 
onment for  10  years,  or  both. 

■•(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

■■(1)  the  term  •member  of  a  foreign  diplo- 
matic mission^'  includes  any  individual  de- 
scribed by  Article  1  (b)  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention on  Diplomatic  Relations,  done  on 
April  18.  1961:  and 

•■(2)  the  term  'member  of  a  foreign  con- 
sular post"  includes  any  individual  described 
by  Article  1  (g)  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Consular  Relations,  done  on  April  24. 
1963.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  44  of  title  18 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "929.  Foreign 
diplomats.". 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  RiEGLE): 

S.  2732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  permit  the 
control  of  the  lamprey  eel  in  the  Pere 
Marquette  River  and  to  designate  a 
portion  of  the  Au  Sable  River.  MI,  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

wild  and  scenic  rivers  act  amendments 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I,  along 
with  Senator  Riegle,  am  introducing 
legislation  today  to  amend  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  23 
miles  of  the  Au  Sable  River  in  Michi- 
gan as  a  wild  and  scenic  river  and  to 
permit  control  of  the  lamprey  eel  in 
the  Pere  Marquette  River,  also  located 
in  Michigan. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Reserved  Water  of  the  Senate 
energy  Committee  held  hearings  on  S. 
1084,  which  designates  a  number  of 
rivers  as  components  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  earlier 
this  year.  S.  1084  includes  the  designa- 
tion of  23  miles  of  the  Au  Sable  River 
in  Michigan  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river. 
The  testimony  in  support  of  the  desig- 
nation was  presented  by  a  Michigan 
resident  and  a  member  of  the  Sierra 
Club.  The  designation  represents  a 
compromise  between  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  recommendation  and  private 
landowners.  The  Au  Sable  River  is 
heavily  used  for  recreational  and  fish- 
ing purposes. 

This  legislation  also  includes  identi- 
cal language  on  lamprey  eel  control  in 
the  Pere  Marquette  River  to  a  House- 
passed  bill,  supported  by  the  Michigan 
delegation.  The  construction  of  a  low- 
scale  weir  across  one  section  of  the 
Pere  Marquette  would  prevent  lam- 
prey eels  from  coming  up  the  river 
from  the  Great  Lakes.  The  bill  speci- 
fies that  the  installation  and  operation 
of  the  weir  must  be  done  in  a  manner 
which  protects  the  wild  and  scenic 
characteristics  of  the  river. 
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It  is  my  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
this  bill  in  the  near  future. # 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
my  colleague  from  Michigan.  Senator 
Levin,  and  I  are  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 
This  legislation  will  allow  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  lamprey  eel  in  the  Pere 
Marquette  which  is  already  designated 
as  a  wild  river,  and  will  add  a  section 
of  the  Au  Sable  River  to  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System. 

The  first  section  of  this  bill  is  identi- 
cal to  a  bill.  H  R.  3472,  which  pas.sod 
the  House  of  Representati\e.s  by  a 
vote  of  410  to  5.  It  would  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  low-head  weir  across 
one  section  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
River  to  prevent  spawning  lamprey 
eels  from  ascending  the  river  during 
their  annual  migration  out  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  identified  the  Pere  Marquette 
River  as  one  of  the  largest  habitats  of 
the  lamprey  eel  of  any  stream  flowing 
into  Lake  Michigan.  The  lamprey  is  a 
predatory  fish  that  is  destroying  the 
game  and  commercial  fish  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  Effective  lamprey  con 
trols  are  essential  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  the  million  dollar  fishing  industry 
in  Lake  Michigan. 

Since  1958  the  Pere  Marquette  has 
been  treated  every  4  years  with  chemi- 
cals to  control  the  eels,  but  this  treat 
ment  is  harmful  to  other  forms  of 
aquatic  life  in  the  Pere  Marquette, 
and  it  is  aLso  expensive. 

In  addition,  the  Fislvand  Wildlife 
Service  has  described  the  Pere  Mar 
quette  River  as  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult rivers  to  treat.  It  has  an  extensive 
tributary  system  which  continually  di 
lutes  the  chemicals  on  their  way  down- 
stream. Constant  monitoring  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  appropriate  con- 
centration, and  while  most  river  treat- 
ments are  carried  out  by  a  20-member 
crew,  the  Pere  Marquette  requires  50 
people. 

The  Forest  Service  has  determined 
that  the  best  alternative  to  control  the 
lamprey  would  be  to  construct  a  small 
dam  that  would  block  passage  of  the 
eels  to  their  spawning  grounds.  The 
dam  would  be  constructed  with  a  gap 
in  the  middle  large  enough  to  allow  a 
canoe  to  pass  through,  and  would 
allow  the  river  to  flow  freely  for  10 
months  out  of  the  year.  The  gap 
would  be  closed  during  the  spawning 
run.  thus  blocking  passage  of  the  eel. 
In  addition,  the  barrier  would  be  built 
in  an  area  where  a  minimum  amount 
of  water  would  be  impounded. 

A  low-head  weir  would  drastically 
reduce  lamprey  escapement  and  would 
be  more  cost-effective.  The  construe 
tion  of  a  weir  would  save  over  $94,000 
per  chemical  treatment,  and  a  weir 
costing  even  $300,000  would  pay  for 
itself  in  about  12  years. 

The  second  section  of  this  bill  would 
designate   23   miles  of   the   Au   Sable 


River  for  inclusion  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  This  is  an  out- 
standing recreational,  fishing,  and 
wildlife  region.  Designation  of  this 
segment  of  the  river  has  been  included 
in  Senator  McClures  bill  (S.  1084) 
and  represents  a  compromise  position 
between  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  rec- 
ommendations and  the  landowners 
concerns. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  these 
two  provisions  are  necessary  to  protect 
Michigan's  natural  resources  by  en- 
hancing two  of  our  prized  rivers,  the 
Pere  Marquette  and  Au  Sable.* 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Abdnor): 
S.  2733.  A  bill  to  allow  the  city  of 
Aberdeen.  SD.  to  retain  easements  in 
certain  lands  after  the  abandonment 
of  certain  railroad  rights-of-way  by 
the  Chicago  A:  Northwestern  Trans- 
portation Co.:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Re,sources. 

RAILROAD  FA.SEMKNT  RKiHTS  FOR  ABERDEEN.  SD 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  this  legislation  with 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Abdnor.  for  the  benefit  of  over  26.000 
people  in  Aberde«>n,  SD. 

This  legislation  will  have  no  impact 
on  anyone  who  is  not  connected  with 
the  community  of  Aberdeen  and  will 
not  result  in  a  co.st  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Very  simply,  Mr.  President,  this 
technical  legislation  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  easement  rights  that  the  city 
of  Aberdeen  now  enjoys  for  construct 
ing  and  maintaining  their  municipal 
waterlines.  These  lines  are  now  located 
under  the  Chicago  &   North  Western 

•  C&NW)  Transportation  Co.'s  railroad 
right-of-way. 

The  C&NW  has  announced  that 
they  intend  to  abandon  this  section  of 
railroad.  Without  this  legislation,  the 
city  of  Aberdeen  could  lose  its  ease- 
ment rights,  which  could  cost  the  com- 
munity s  taxpayers  needless  expense. 

Senator  Abdnor  and  I  have  studied 
this  problem  very  clo.sely.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  introducing  today  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  State  and  we  join 
in  asking  thai  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues support  this  important  meas- 
ure.# 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  2734.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  identify,  designate,  preserve, 
and  protect  cemeteries,  monuments, 
and  historic  buildings  which  are  locat- 
ed abroad  and  which  are  associated 
with  the  foreign  heritage  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

COMMISSION  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
AMERICAS  HERITAGE  ABROAD 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  millions  throughout  the  world 
are  commemorating  the  40th  anniver- 
sary  of   D-day.    Many   will    visit    the 


monuments  marking  the  Allied  assault 
on  Normandy  Beach.  Others  will  walk 
through  the  American  and  German 
cemeteries,  remembering  those  who 
died  in  this  battle. 

These  landmarks  in  Normandy, 
France,  enable  thousands  to  experi- 
ence the  emotion  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  battles  of  World  War  II. 
They  provide  a  permanent  reminder  of 
the  past  and  a  warning  for  the  future. 

While  the  monuments  of  Normandy 
have  been  preserved,  many  other  ves- 
tiges of  our  ancestral  heritage  are  in 
danger  of  deterioration  or  destruction 
throughout  the  world.  If  these  land- 
marks are  allowed  to  perish,  the 
memory  of  our  ancestors,  their  tri- 
umphs and  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  their  failures,  will  also  perish. 

Today  1  am  introducing  legislation, 
with  Senator  Kennedy,  to  establish  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  preserve 
the.se  landmarks,  as  a  part  of  Ameri- 
ca's heritage  abroad.  The  Commission 
will  identify  cemeteries,  monuments, 
and  historic  buildings  located  abroad 
that  are  as.sociated  with  the  foreign 
heritage  of  U.S.  citizens,  particularly 
those  sites  which  are  in  danger  of  de- 
terioration or  destruction.  It  will  rec- 
ommend policies  to  the  Slate  Depart- 
ment to  encourage  the  governments, 
in  countries  where  the  cemeteries  and 
buildings  are  located,  to  preserve 
them.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
will  sponsor  and  support  projects  to 
help  this  effort. 

The  Commi-ssion  will  consist  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 
They  will  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  .service,  although  travel  expen.ses 
incurred  in  the  course  of  their  duties 
will  be  covered,  and  a  support  staff 
will  be  provided.  The  Commission  will 
meet  at  least  once  every  3  months  and 
will  submit  to  the  President  and  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  an  annual 
report. 

These  historic  landmarks  can  have  a 
very  powerful  emotional  impact.  On 
this.  I  can  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence. A  few  years  ago,  I  traveled  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  open  America's  "Agri- 
culture USA"  exhibit  in  the  city  of  Ki- 
shinev in  Moldavia.  In  the  course  of 
my  travels,  I  stopped  briefly  in  Kiev  to 
lay  a  wreath  at  Babi-Yar,  in  memory 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews 
who  were  massacred  there  by  the 
Nazis  when  they  occupied  the 
Ukraine. 

It  was  a  humbling  and  moving  expe- 
rience to  stand  at  the  edge  of  that 
fatal  ravine,  under  a  bleak  winter  sky, 
and  pay  my  respects  to  the  dead.  The 
ravines  harsh,  tragic  outlines  are  soft- 
ened now  by  landscaping  and  the 
scene,  after  years  of  official  neglect,  is 
dominated  by  a  powerful  monument. 

But  not  a  single  word  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  that  monument  tells  you  that 
it  was  Jews  who  were  massacred 
there— that  it  is  Jews  who  lie  in  the 
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mass  grave  at  Babi-Yar.  The  omission 
is  significant.  It  is  not  accidental.  It 
underscores  the  need  for  this  Commis- 
sion. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world  the  memory 
of  the  Holocaust  is  kept  alive  so  that 
successive  generations  may  learn  its 
lesson:  That  man's  fate  is  in  his  own 
hands— that  by  remembering  the  past, 
we  may  shape  a  better  future. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  remembrance 
that  I  am  proposing  the  Commission 
for  the  Preservation  of  America's  Her- 
itage Abroad. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation.  A  com- 
panion bill  was  recently  introduced  in 
the  House,  where  it  passed  without  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  Pl-esident,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2734 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  be- 
cause the  fabric  of  a  society  is- strengthened 
by  visible  reminders  of  the  historical  roots 
of  the  society,  it  is  In  the  national  interest 
of  the  united  States  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  cemeteries,  monuments,  and  historic 
buildings  associated  with  the  foreign  herit- 
age of  United  Stales  citizens. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  established  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  for  the 
Preservation  of  Americas  Heritage  Abroad 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
■  Commission"). 

Sec  3.  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  identify  and  publish  a  list  of  those 
cemeteries,  monuments,  and  historic  build- 
ings looated  abroad  which  are  associated 
with  the  foreign  heritage  of  United  States 
citizens,  particularly  those  cemeteries. 
monuments,  and  buildings  which  are  in 
danger  of  deterioration  or  destruction; 

(2)  encourage  the  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  such  cemeteries,  monuments,  and 
historic  buildings  by  obtaining,  where  ap- 
propriate and  in  concurrence  with  the  De- 
partment of  State,  assurances  from  foreign 
governments  that  the  cemeteries,  monu- 
ments, and  buildings  will  be  preserved  and 
protected; 

(3)  sponsor  or  otherwise  support  demon- 
stration projects  to  help  preserve  and  pro- 
tect suoh  cemeteries,  monuments,  and  his- 
toric buildings; 

(4)  prepare  and  disseminate  reports  on  the 
condition  of  and  the  progress  toward  pre- 
serving and  protecting  such  cemeteries, 
monuments,  and  historic  buildings;  and 

(5)  coordinate  iU  efforts  with  the  United 
States  International  Council  on  Monuments 
and  Sites. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  President, 

(b)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  three  years  except— 

(1)  of  such  members  first  appointed— 

(A)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  two  years; 
and 

(B)  three  shall  be  appointed  for  three 

years; 

(2)  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  Commission  shall  serve  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  for  which  the  mem- 
bers  predecessor  was  appointed;  and 


(3)  a  member  may  retain  membership  on 
the  Commission  until  the  member's  succes- 
sor has  been  appointed. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  from  among 
its  members. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
once  every  three  months. 

Sec  5.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  no  pay  on  account  of  their 
service  on  the  Commission. 

(b)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
.5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
such  personnel  (subject  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  which 
govern  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service)  and  may  fix  the  pay  of  such  person- 
nel (subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates)  as  the  Commission 
deems  desirable. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  then  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5332(a)). 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency, 
including  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  author- 
ized to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any 
of  the  personnel  of  such  department  or 
agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  it  in  car- 
rying out  it  duties  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  may  secure  di- 
rectly from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  any  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency 
shall  furnish  such  Information  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  accept,  use,  and 
dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  money  or 
property. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  to  each 
House  of  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  Each 
report  shall  include  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Commission  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  any  recommendations  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  legislation  and  administrative  ac- 
tions. 

Sec  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1984.* 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS  in  introducing  this  legislation 
that  will  establish  a  Commission  for 
the  Preservation  of  America's  Heritage 
Abroad. 


We  are  a  Nation  of  immigrants. 
Almost  all  Americans  can  find  roots 
abroad.  And  those  roots  are  important 
to  remember  and  respect.  In  many 
cases,  cemeteries,  monuments,  and  his- 
toric buildings  are  all  that  is  left  of 
the  communities  from  which  our  an- 
cestors emigrated. 

Since  the  1970's  I  have  worked  with 
Americans  interested  in  preserving 
their  heritage  abroad.  I  discovered  a 
distressing  fact— many  of  these  re- 
minders of  our  ancestors  are  in  danger 
of  deterioration  or  destruction.  Simple 
neglect  over  the  years  has  taken  its 
toll  in  some  cases.  Deliberate  govern- 
ment actions  have  been  responsible  in 
others. 

Many  cemeteries  throughout  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  rep- 
resenting communities  of  diverse  reli- 
gious faiths,  have  not  been  well  cared 
for.  In  Poland,  for  example,  only  some 
400  Jewish  cemeteries  remain  out  of 
800  before  World  War  II.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  those  are  in  decent  condi- 
tion. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  re- 
ported remarkable  community  efforts 
in  Arizona  stimulated  by  an  attorney 
from  Washington  and  a  Yaqui  Indian 
to  preserve  a  Jewish  cemetery  from 
the  1880's.  Such  stories,  unfortunate- 
ly, are  not  common  abroad. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assist  Americans  to  preserve 
their  heritage  abroad.  However,  there 
is  no  one  point  in  the  government  to 
which  Americans  can  turn.  This  prob- 
lem deserves  ongoing  and  sustained~at- 
tention. 

The  Commission  on  the  Holocaust 
recognized  this  problem  and  proposed 
a  solution  in  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Commission  recommended: 

That  in  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
physical  remains  of  the  Jewish  communities 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  right  of  the  dead 
to  a  final  resting  place,  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  continue  to  express  its  concern 
over  the  destruction  of  cemeteries,  urging 
that  they  be  maintained  in  a  suitably  re- 
spectable manner. 

Hence  the  concept  of  a  commission. 
The  Commission  proposed  in  this  leg- 
islation would  identify  foreign  ceme- 
teries—to which  Americans  have  an- 
cestral ties— that  are  in  jeopardy  and 
to  propose  policies  for  encouraging 
foreign  governments  in  whose  coun- 
tries such  monuments  are  located  to 
take  steps  to  protect  them. 
Specifically,  the  Commission  would: 
Identify  and  publish  a  list  of  ceme- 
teries, monuments,  and  historic  build- 
ings located  abroad  and  associated 
with  the  foreign  heritage  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens which  are  in  danger  of  deteriora- 
tion; 

Encourage  their  preservation  by 
working  in  concurrence  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  obtain  assurances 
from  foreign  governments  that  the 
landmarks  will  be  protected; 
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Sponsor  or  support  demonstration 
projects  to  help  preserve  and  protect 
such  cemeteries,  monuments,  and  his- 
toric buildings: 

Prepare  and  disseminate  reports  on 
the  conditions  of  and  progress  toward 
preserving  and  protecting  these  land- 
marks: 

Coordinate  with  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Council  on  Monuments  and 
Sites. 

The  Commission  will  consist  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 
Commissioners  shall  receive  no  pay  for 
their  service  to  the  Commission. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives adopted  similar  legislation 
as  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1985  foreign  assistance  authorization 
bill. 

I  urge  support  for  the  legislation  we 
introduce  today.* 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.J.  Res.  304.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  October  1984  as 
"National    Quality    Month":    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  (JUAHTY  MONTH 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  will 
establish  the  month  of  October  as  Na- 
tional Quality  Month. 

Quality  of  workmanship  is  an  Ameri- 
can tradition.  Mr.  President.  From  the 
colonial  days  when  our  ancestors  prac- 
ticed their  trades  in  .small,  backyard 
shops,  American-made  goods  have  en- 
joyed a  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  precision  crafting. 

This  emphasis  on  quality  has  given 
U.S.  manufacturers  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  many  foreign  competitors. 
Consumers  at  home  and  abroad  have 
traditionally  looked  to  American  m- 
dustries  for  high  quality  merchandise 

Today,  however,  developing  nations 
are  learning  to  produce  quality  goods 
at  costs  that  are  in  line  with  their 
American  counterparts. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  need  to  em- 
phasize what  has  become  the  hallmark 
of  U.S.  manufacturing.  A  national  en- 
dorsement of  Quality  Month  will  pro- 
vide an  excellent  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  to  renew  their  commitment 
to  traditional  standards  of  high  qual- 
ity in  the  production  of  goods  and 
services. 

From  a  historical  perspective.  Mr. 
President,  quality  has  been  a  mainstay 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  In  colo- 
nial times,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  ar- 
tisans, and  other  tradesmen  skillfully 
prof^uced  handmade  goods  with  care- 
ful attention  to  detail.  Merchants  trav- 
eled the  seas  in  ships  filled  with  high 
quality,  American-made  cargo. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  brought 
American  manufacturing  out  of  homes 
and  village  shops  and  into  larger  facto- 
ries. Assembly  lines  replaced  work 
benches  so  that  goods  could  be  pro- 
duced more  efficiently.  In  the  process, 
quality  standards  remained  high. 


After  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  became  the  world  leader  in  an 
effort  to  rebuild  Europe  and  Japan. 
Faced  with  the  task  of  revitalizing  in- 
dustries that  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  war,  American  experts  introduced 
new  production  methods  to  these 
countries.  A  key  element  of  these 
methods  was  high  quality. 

A  renowned  statistician  named  W. 
Edwards  Deming  promoted  quality 
techniques  in  Japan  during  the  1950's. 
Poised  for  reconstruction,  the  Japa- 
nese welcomed  the  Deming  philoso- 
phy. The  country  transformed  a  repu- 
tation of  relatively  poor  quality  work- 
manship into  one  of  world  leadership 
in  the  production  of  high  quality 
goods  and  services. 

That  experience  was  replicated  in 
Western  Europe,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  the 
United  States  is  today  faced  with  un- 
precedented competition  in  interna- 
tional markets.  Foreign  competition, 
particularly  in  the  labor-intensive  in- 
dustries, has  caused  business  leaders 
to  reevaluate  their  production  and 
marketing  strategies. 

American  industries  have  responded 
to  stiffer  competition  from  abroad 
with  an  increased  emphasis  on  quality. 
Today,  marketing  strategies  stress 
high  quality  standards  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services  in  the 
United  States.  For  instance,  the  textile 
and  furniture  industries  in  North 
Carolina  emphasize  quality  craftsman- 
ship. The  automobile  industry  is  doing 
likewise.  And  there  are  many  other  ex- 
amples. 

Mr.  President,  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
claiming National  Quality  Month  will 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  this  renewed  in- 
terest in  quality. 

The  American  Society  for  Quality 
Control,  a  nonprofit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  enhancing  the  quality  of 
American  products  and  services  since 
1946.  is  planning  appropriate  activities 
throughout  October  to  commemorate 
the  occasion. 

I  urge  other  Senators  to  join  with 
me  in  support  of  this  joint  resolution 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  304 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  pre- 
eminent in  quality  technology  development 
smce  the  Industrial  Revolution; 

Whereas  the  performance  and  spirit  that 
typified  early  American  craft.smen  was 
based  on  individual  interest  in  quality  of 
goods  and  service; 

Whereas  the  pride  of  workmanship  that 
once  prevailed  must  be  reinforced  through  a 
renewed  commitment  tp  quality  and  knowl- 
edge of  quality  technology  in  more  complex 
contemporary  industrial,  commercial,  and 
governmental  organizations: 

Whereas  American  goods  and  services  rep- 
resent the  highest  standards  of  excellence 
in  quality; 


Whereas  the  strength  of  the  Nation  relies 
on  the  ability  of  Industry  to  produce  quality 
goods  and  services: 

Whereas  the  United  States  must  produce 
high  quality  goods  and  services  to  maintain 
a  position  of  leadership  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace: 

Whereas  the  commitment  to  quality  in- 
volves recognition  and  implementation  of  a 
consistent  quality  policy,  the  use  of  quality 
technology,  and  utilization  of  talents 
throughout  an  organization  toward  quality 
improvement; 

Whereas  the  emphasis  on  quality  in  man- 
ufacturing and  service  will  increase  produc- 
tivity through  emphasis  on  defect  preven- 
tion, waste  reduction,  and  improved  reliabil- 
ity of  products  and  services; 

Whereas  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Productivity  Report  of  the  Preparatory 
Conference  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives  rec- 
ommended that  a  quality  awareness  cam- 
paign be  implemented  at  the  national  level 
and  within  the  private  sector  to  demon- 
strate that  rapid  improvement  in  quality 
and  productivity  is  essential  to  the  survival 
of  the  national  economy: 

Whereas  the  American  Society  for  Qual- 
ity Control  has  been  a  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment, promotion  and  application  of  quality 
and  quality  related  technology  since  1946: 

Whereas  the  American  Society  for  Qual- 
ity Control  is  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  con- 
vince officials  in  government  and  industry 
that  increased  productivity,  reduced  costs, 
and  consumer  .satisfaction  will  result  from 
commitment  to  improved  quality  standards; 

Whereas  the  American  Society  for  Qual- 
ity Control  will  sponsor  activities  to  observe 
National  Quality  Week;  and 

Whereas  the  theme  of  National  Quality 
Week  will  be  'Quality  First"  to  emphasize 
that  quality  is  an  integral  part  of  the  proc- 
esses that  produce  goods  and  services;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
October  1984  is  designated  as  "National 
Quality  Month  "  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs  and  activities.* 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.J.  Res.  305.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  September  10,  1984, 
through  September  16,  1984,  as  "Teen- 
age Alcohol  Abuse  Awareness  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TEENAGE  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
help  educate  and,  thereby,  help  save 
our  most  precious  natural  resource, 
our  children,  by  designating  the  week 
of  September  10-16  as  "Teenage  Alco- 
hol Abuse  Awareness  Week." 

Teenage  alcohol  abuse  is  on  the  rise, 
and  I  would  like  to  provide  some  sta- 
tistics which  bear  out  this  troubling 
fact. 

The  percentage  of  12th  graders  who 
said  they  got  drunk  at  least  once  a 
month  had  remained  steady,  at  10  per- 
cent from  the  end  of  World  War  II 
until  1966.  Between  1966  and  1975. 
that  number  jumped  to  19  percent. 
But   when   high  school  seniors   were 
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polled  in  1982.  41  percent  said  they 
had  had  five  or  more  drinks  within  2 
weeks  of  answering  the  survey. 

Ten  percent  of  students  polled  had 
taken  their  first  drink  by  the  sixth 
grade;  30  percent  had  their  first  drink 
by  the  eighth  grade.  By  grade  10,  fully 
75  percent  of  high  school  children 
polled  were  drinking  socially. 

Adolescence  is  a  time  of  discovery 
and  a  time  of  rebellion.  Those  of  us 
\.ho  are  parents  know  that  this  is  a 
time  when  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
we  can  say  or  do  that  is  acceptable  to 
our  teenagers. 

It  can  be  a  scary  time  for  a  teenager, 
as  we  all  remember;  it  can  be  a  time 
when  "fitting  in"  takes  precedence 
over  virtually  everything  else. 

Adolescence  is  also  a  time  of  person- 
ality development,  when  teenagers  ex- 
periment with  being  an  adult.  They 
learn  to  drive,  they  date,  they  get 
their  first  jobs. 

All  of  these  factors,  rebellion,  peer 
pressure,  the  need  to  feel  "adult." 
taken  together  create  a  volatile  situa- 
tion. Drinking  is  portrayed  in  the 
media  as  glamorous,  and  teenagers 
■"away  from  parental  supervision,  and 
anxious  to  present  the  right  image, 
often  engage  in  activities  of  which 
their  parents  would  disapprove. 

The  major  drinking  problem  among 
young  people  is  not  alcoholism,  but 
rather,  the  negative  consequences  of 
intoxication— violence,  vandalism  and, 
of  course,  most  tragically  of  all,  driv- 
ing while  drunk;  49  percent  of  stu- 
dents polled  recently  said  they  drank 
in  cars,  while  23  percent  said  they 
drive,  even  after  having  "a  good  bit  to 
drink. '  In  the  15  States  that  keep 
complete  records  of  traffic  fatalities. 
8.850,  or  42  percent  of  drunk  drivers 
involved  in  fatal  accidents  last  year 
were  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24. 
These  figures  and  the  ones  mentioned 
earlier  tell  us  that  unless  we  act  soon, 
even  more  of  our  children  will  die. 

The  National  Institute  of  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  has  published 
the  following  which  recommends  steps 
that  should  be  taken  in  order  to  help 
teenagers  use  alcohol  wisely: 

TEENAGER 

Teach  problems  of  alcohol  in  the  schools. 

Develop  interactive  skills  (values  clarifica- 
tion, decisionmaking,  etc). 

Provide  alternatives  to  increase  individual 
self-confidence  and  inner  resources  (i.e.. 
hobbies,  sports). 

Educate  adults  to  be  responsible  hosts/ 
hostesses. 

Identify  youths  having  drinking  patterns 
inconsistent  with  peers  for  the  purpose  of 
early  intervention. 

Provide  information  alMUt  sources  of  help 
for  teenagers  suffering  personal  or  family^ 
drinkinf  problems. 

ALCOHOL 

Examine  whether  legislation  concerning 
where,  when,  and  how  alcohol  may  be  sold 
and  consumed  can  be  changed  to  reduce  al- 
cohol abuse. 

Manipulate  control  policies  to  decrease  or 
stabilize  per  capita  consumption  by  restrict- 


ing availability  through  a  variety  of  strate- 
gies, such  as:  A  strict  pricing  policy;  limiting 
on-premises  drinking:  lowering  alcohol  con- 
tent of  beverages;  limiting  numbers  of  retail 
and  wholesale  outlets:  and  enacting  and  en- 
forcing strict  zoning  regulations. 

Encourage  cooperation  between  alcohol- 
ism personnel  and  alcohol  beverage  control 
boards. 

Assess  the  influence  of  advertising  and 
counter-advertising  on  drinking  behavior. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Arrange  settings  where  alcohol  is  con- 
sumed to  minimize  abuse  (lighting,  seating 
arrangement,  music,  food). 

Change  cultural  meaning  of  drinking  to 
encourage  drinking  in  conjunction  with 
other  activities,  discourage  it  as  focus  of  ac- 
tivity. 

Encourage  responsible  role-modeling  by 
parents  who  drink. 

Develop  sanctions  against  drunken  behav- 
ior. 

Improve  economic,  cultural,  and  other 
qualities  of  life  in  the  community. 

Encourage  educational  system  to  be  more 
responsive  to  students"  personal  needs. 

Decrease  consequences  of  abuse  (e.g..  pro- 
vide rides  home  for  intoxicated  individuals). 

Educate   retailers  of  alcoholic  beverages 
'  about  their  legal  and  ethical  responsibilities. 

The  growing  and  distressing  problem 
of  teenage  alcohol  abuse  needs  to  be 
handled  through  a  combination  of 
education  and  communication.  During 
Teenage  Alcohol  Abuse  Awareness 
Week,  programs  and  events  are 
planned,  including  a  major  article  in 
the  October  2  Family  Circle  magazine, 
which  will  attempt  not  only  to  make 
teenagers  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
drinking,  but  also  to  teach  parents 
that  only  by  open  and  frank  conversa- 
tion with  their  children  can  they  bring 
them  safely  through  this  most  diffi- 
cult age  to  enjoy  the  rewards  and  chal- 
lenges which  lay  ahead. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr,  Andrews,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Lugar,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers. Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr. 
Riegle.  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  QuAYLE,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Tsongas. 
Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Durenberger,  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis.  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.    Hatch,    Mr.    Ford,    Mr. 


Bradley,    and    Mr.    Murkow- 

SKi): 
S.J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
claim July  10,  1984,  as  "'Food  for  Peace 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

FOOD  FOR  PEACE  DAY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
10  of  this  year,  we  will  have  occasion 
to  commemorate  the  30th  anniversary 
of  one  of  the  most  effective  and  re- 
spected programs  devised  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  postwar  era- 
Public  Law  480,  or  the  food-for-peace 
program.  It  is  my  privilege  to  intro- 
duce this  joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  10  as  "Food  for  Peace  Day,"  and 
my  honor  to  be  joined  in  its  sponsor- 
ship by  Senators  Dixon,  Helms,  Hud- 
DLESTON,  and  by  61  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

THE  ROLE  OF  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

It  is  time-honored  practice,  Mr. 
President,  to  cite  the  seminal  contribu- 
tions of  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
Public  Law  480,  without  whose  vision 
the  opportunity  might  have  been  lost 
to  marshal  America's  greatest 
strength  to  meet  the  worW^  greatest 
need.  There  are  few  statements  we  rran 
make  today  that  will  match  the  simple 
elegance  of  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, who  pursued  the  promise  of 
this  program  as  avidly  as  he  had  its 
enactment  in  1954.  His  words,  while 
often  repeated,  have  that  timeless 
quality  which  lends  insight  to  our 
changing  world  a  generation  later: 

My  earnest  hope  is  that  our  people  will 
put  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  minds  into 
this  effort.  It  is  more  than  surplus  disposal, 
more  than  an  attempt  to  foster  ties  and 
sympathies  for  America.  It  is  an  effort  that 
I  consider  in  full  keeping  with  the  American 
tradition— that  of  helping  people  in  dire 
need  who  with  us  are  devoted  to  upholding 
and  advancing  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  is  an 
undertaking  that  will  powerfully  strengthen 
our  persistent  and  patient  efforts  to  build 
an  enduring  just  peace. 

BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

The  vision  of  President  Eisenhower 
was  one  which  recognizes  no  political 
distinctions,  and  the  strong  bipartisan 
support  which  Public  Law  480  has  en- 
joyed over  the  past  30  years  is  a  major 
source  of  its  continuing  strength.  All 
of  us  today  are  in  the  debt  of  succeed- 
ing Presidents  and  congressional  lead- 
ers who  singled  out  food-for-peace  as  a 
role  star  for  judging  our  Nation's 
course  toward  meeting  its  chosen 
standards  of  fairness  and  compassion. 
And  a  leader  among  these  leaders  was 
my  cherished  colleague,  now  departed. 
Hubert  Humphrey.  I  am  sure  Hubert 
would  not  object  if  I  again  pay  tribute 
to  his  great  eloquence  by  quoting  his 
retrospective  assessment  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Public  Law  480: 

When  the  history  of  the  twentieth  centu- 
ry is  written,  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  the  food-for-peace  program  is  sure  to 
be  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  constructive 
steps  ever  undertaken  by  any  nation.  With- 
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out  our  farmers'  abundant  productivity,  this 
could  not  have  been  possible. 

PREAMBLE  TO  THE  1954  ACT 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  should  re- 
acquaint  ourselves  and  introduce 
others  to  the  broad  and  encompassing 
objectives  of  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram, as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to 
the  1954  act; 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  expand  inter- 
national  trade;  to  develop  and  expand 
export  markets  for  United  States  anncultur- 
al  commodities;  to  u.se  the  abundant  agricul 
lural  productivity  of  the  United  States  to 
combat  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  to  en- 
courage economic  development  in  develop- 
ing countries,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
assistance  to  those  countries  that  are  deter- 
mined to  improve  their  own  agricultural 
production;  and  to  promote  in  other  ways 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  Stales, 

SIMILARITIES— I  9S«'S  AND   19go's 

Mr.  President,  as  we  review  the  hi.s- 
tory  of  Public  Law  480  over  the  last  30 
years,  we  are  struck  by  the  versatility 
with  \jhich  it  has  responded  to  needs 
in  both  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
We  are  also  impressed  by  similarities 
between  the  world  food  supply  and 
demand  situation  today  and  that 
which  existed  when  the  program  was 
developed  in  the  early  1950's.  Then,  a-s 
now.  we  were  faced  with  a  significant 
shortfall  in  the  ability  of  many  na- 
tions to  provide  an  adequate  diet  for 
their  people.  Then,  as  now,  the  United 
States  was  faced  with  large  and  grow- 
ing harvests  of  basic  food  crops,  and 
the  alternative  of  cutting  back  on  pro 
duction  and  efficiency  to  prevent  low 
farm  prices.  And  finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  we 
can  now  look  back  and  appreciate 
that,  with  the  long-term  commitment 
of  American  food  resources  to  meet 
world  hunger  needs,  the  Public  Law 
480  program  has  been  a  driving  force 
behind  the  growth  and  miraculous 
productivity  of  American  agriculture 
in  the  past  three  decades. 

I  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  again 
cite  the  specific  contributions  which 
the  food  for  peace  program  has  made 
to  the  caiise  of  improved  global  coop- 
eration and  understanding,  or  to  the 
achievement  of  its  other  important 
and  diverse  goals.  Nations  around  the 
world,  many  of  whom  are  now  either 
self-sufficient  in  food  or  can  afford  to 
purchase  their  requirements  on  the 
commercial  market,  testify  to  this  re- 
markable success  story. 

THE  CHALLENGE  TO  SUPPORTERS  AND  CRITICS 

'I  would,  however,  point  out  that,  at 


Like  every  initiative  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Public  Law  480  must  pe- 
rennially prove  its  merit  and  justify  its 
worth.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  does, 
and  will  continue  to  serve  a  vital  pur- 
pose in  the  fabric  of  the  world's  food 
safety  net.  But  the  need  for  support- 
ers to  be  willing  to  examine  the  pro- 
gram critically  must  be  matched  by  a 
willingness  of  critics  to  reexamine 
their  own  opinions  and.  if  appropriate, 
to  revise  them.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  lime  for  such  a  review  than  as 
we  enter  the  programs  fourth  decade 
this  July. 

THE  CURRENT  OUTLOOK 

Mr.  President, 'with  our  growing  pre- 
occupation and  concern  with  Federal 
budget  outlays  and  deficits,  we  have 
made  an  effort  to  cut  back  on  spend- 
ing in  all  sectors,  and  have  focused  on 
the  immediate  cost  of  programs  rather 
than  their  promised  return.  Cost-bene- 
fit analysis  has  been,  to  some  extent, 
discredited  for  having  led  past  admin- 
istrations and  Congresses  into  some 
unwise,  expensive  decisions.  Much  of 
this  criticism  is  valid.  And  it  is  difficult 
to  use  cost-benefit  to  justify  spending 
for  one  program  and  then  refuse  to 
consider  using  it  to  judge  others. 

The  reality  that  underlies  the  Public 
Law  480  program,  however,  goes 
beyond  such  a  superficial  comparison. 
It  goes  back  to  the  depre.ssion  years  of 
the  1930s,  when  the  Government  paid 
enormous  amounts  for  farmers  to  plow 
up  their  crops  or  slaughter  their  live- 
stock. It  goes  back  to  the  1940's,  when 
the  production  potential  of  American 
farms  and  ranches  was  tapped  to  feed 
the  war  effort,  and  to  help  resurrect  a 
ravaged  world  economy  in  its  after- 
math. And  it  goes  back  to  the  early 
1950's,  when  a  choice  had  to  be  made 
between  returning  to  massi\e  produc- 
tion controls  or  sharing  our  abundance 
with  developing  countries  in  need  of 
economic  support. 

INTERDEPENDENCE-FARMERS  AND  MARKETS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  doubted 
that,  with  the  food  for  peace  program, 
the  United  States  made  the  right 
choice,  and  put  its  best  foot  forward  in 
its  relations  with  the  community  of 
nations.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that 
Public  Law  480  is  as  much  a  commit- 
ment to  U.S.  farmers  as  it  is  to  hungry 
and  malnourished  peoples  o\erseas. 
By  choosing  to  make  the  world,  in  an 
important  measure,  dependent  on  U.S. 
food  supplies,  we  also  made  U.S.  agri- 
culture dependent  on  foreign  markets. 
And  it  is  the  ability  of  the  world 
market  to  provide  a  fair  return  to  our 


one  direction— toward  more  market- 
oriented  policies— or  in  the  opposite 
direction— toward  greater  Government 
involvement  in  production  and  mar- 
keting decisions.  And  it  may  well  be 
that  we  will  define  our  policy  options 
in  these  terms  and  make  our  decision 
accordingly. 

In  my  own  opinion,  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  achieve  a  consensus 
on  farm  policy  and  programs  with 
opinion  as  divided  as  it  is  today.  Cur- 
rently, with  surplus  production  and 
stocks,  low  harvest-time  prices  and  se- 
rious debt  and  financing  problems,  the 
attitude  in  the  Farm  Belt  is  confused, 
unsure  and,  in  certain  instances,  nega- 
tive toward  any  proposed  policy  initia- 
tives. It  is  doubtful  that  we  can  make 
a  positive  change  of  direction  under 
these  circumstances. 

ORIGINS  OF  FARM  POLICY  CONSENSUS 

It  may  be  better  at  this  point  to 
focus  our  efforts  in  one  area  which 
few.  if  any,  participants  in  the  farm 
policy  debate  would  oppose.  That 
action  would  be  to  significantly  in- 
crease our  annual  contribution  to 
world  food  assistance,  po.ssibly  within 
a  multiyear  format,  and  to  consider  re- 
instating the  optional  repayment  of 
low-interest  loans  in  foreign  curren- 
cies. The  benefits  of  an  increase  of 
$500  million,  $750  million,  or  even  $1 
billion  in  Public  Law  480  programing 
to  our  own  rural  economy,  to  develop- 
ing countries  experiencing  food  and 
foreign  exchange  shortages,  and  to 
overall  activity  in  the  U.S.  economy 
would  be  enormous. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  President,  that  such  a 
straightforward  action  could  begin  the 
process  of  simplifying  the  complex  de- 
cisions facing  U.S.  agriculture  in  1985 
and  in  future  years.  At  the  very  least, 
it  would  indicate  that,  when  its  own 
agriculture  future  needed  to  be  ad- 
dressed, this  country  first  chose  to  re- 
affirm its  commitment  to  the  humani- 
tarian ideals  that  have  served  as  its 
national  conscience  for  the  past  30 
years.  Perhaps  we  would  then  be  able 
to  proceed  to  make  other  decisions  af- 
fecting our  farm  and  national  econo- 
my with  a  clearer  perspective  on  our 
long-term  needs  and  goals, 

conclusion:  gifts  and  responsibilities 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  is  all  too 
rare  in  government  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  support  a  program  or 
activity  that  embodies,  in  large  part, 
the  often-ignored  wisdom  of  the 
golden  rule.  We  in  the  United  States 
do  not   fully  appreciate  the  national 


its  incepti^on.  there  were  many   both     producers  that   is  now  under  serious  gifts  which  we  enjoy,  nor  do  we  fully 

~"^'         -.         .^      .  .     .        .scrutiny  and  question  by  many  of  our  understand  the  international  responsi- 

farmers.  bilities  which  po.ssession  of  these  gifts 
■  U.S.    agriculture    finds    itself    at    a  conveys.     As     a     true     humanitarian 
crossroads  today,  and  many  believe  a  effort,  the  food-for-peace  program  re- 
watershed  policy  decision  may  soon  be  fleets  recognition  that  food— the  most 


within  and  outside  of  government  who 
had  reservations  about  the  nature  and 
objectives  of  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram, and  about  its  initial  costs  com- 
pared to  its  promised  benefits.  These 
doubts  were  honestly  raised,  and  it  re- 
quired years  of  hard  and  dedicated 
work  before  the  program  was  to  prove 
its  merit. 


made.  In  this  process,  the  role  of  ex- 
ports will  undoubtedly  be  of  crucial 
importance.  Most  observers  suggest 
the  choice  will  be  between  turning  in 


basic  human  necessity— should  be 
shared  with  others  less  fortunate.  And 
it  is  positive  efforts  such  as  Public  Law 
480.  rather  than  other  programs  more 
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costly  or  with  less  vision,  for  which 
our  generation  will  be  remembered  by 
the  world's  children  and  our  own  pos- 
terity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  July  10,  1984,  as 
•Food  for  Peace  Day  "  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  306 
Wherfas  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment  and   Assistance  Act  of   1954  (Public 
Law  480)  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  July  10,  1954; 

Whereas  the  Public  Law  480  program 
(also  known  as  the  Food  for  Peace  program) 
has  received  strong  and  bipartisan  support 
from  cTory  President  and  Congress  during 
the  pa.-n  thirty  years  as  a  versatile  tool  to 
use  the  abundant  agricultural  productivity 
of  the  United  States  to  combat  hunger  and 
malnutrition  abroad,  expand  export  mar- 
kets for  United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, encourage  economic  development  in 
developing  countries,  and  promote  in  other 
ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  over  three  hundred  million  tons 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof  valued  at  about  $34,000,000,000  have 
been  distributed  to  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  countries  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program  since  its  inception,  substantial- 
ly reducing  world  hunger  and  improving  nu- 
tritional standards; 

Whereas  the  Public  Law  480  program  has 
served  as  an  example  to  other  nations  and 
encouraged  them  also  to  help  meet  food 
needs  abroad  by  making  available  agricul- 
tural surpluses  or  cash  donations  for  such 
purposes:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
remain  dedicated  to  the  high  goals  and  pur- 
poses Of  the  Public  Law  480  program  and 
committed  to  continuation  of  its  important 
work:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  July  10,  1984, 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Public  Law  480, 
is  hereby  proclaimed  as  Pood  for  Peace 
Day' ,  and  the  President  is  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Federal  and  State 
governmental  agencies  to  commemorate 
Food  for  Peace  Day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.* 
•  Mr.  DIXON,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  finance  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Dole,  as  coauthor  of  this  joint  res- 
olution to  declare  July  10,  1984,  the 
30th  anniversary  of  Public  Law  480.  as 
"Food  for  Peace  Day."  While  a 
number  of  congressional  initiatives 
have  been  enacted  into  law  over  the 
years  to  deal  with  hunger  problems 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  one  of  the 
most  direct  methods  of  combating 
malnutrition  on  the  international 
scene  is  the  Agricultural  Trade  and 
Development  Act— Public  Law  480— 
signed  by  President  Eisenhower  on 
July  10,  1954. 

As  we  observe  the  30th  anniversary 
of  this  program  it  is  important  that  we 
remember  the  objectives  of  Public  Law 


480.  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Act: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  expand  inter- 
national trade;  to  develop  and  expand 
export  markets  for  United  States  agricultur- 
al commodities;  to  use  the  abundant  agricul- 
tural productivity  of  the  United  States  to 
combat  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  to  en- 
courage economic  development  in  develop- 
ing countries,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
assistance  to  those  countries  that  are  deter- 
mined to  improve  their  own  agricultural 
production;  and  to  promote  in  other  ways 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  distributed 
more  than  300  million  tons  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  with  a  value  of  $34 
billion  to  more  than  150  countries 
under  this  program.  One  of  the  main 
objectives  of  this  program  is  to  devel- 
op and  expand  export  markets  of  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  most  direct  methods  of 
combating  malnutrition  on  the  inter- 
rmtional  scene  is  through  title  II  of 
Public  Law  480.  Under  this  authority, 
donations  of  American  commodities 
are  used  in  a  variety  of  programs 
throughout  the  world,  providing  both 
supplemental  and  primary  sources  of 
nutrition. 

Of  special  importance  in  these  pro- 
grams is  the  provision  of  processed 
and  fortified  grain-based  and  dairy 
commodities.  The  use  of  processed  and 
fortified  products  in  maternal  and 
child  health  feeding  programs,  school 
lunch  programs,  and  a  variety  of  other 
nutritional  and  supplemental  feeding 
activities,  considerably  enhances  the 
scope  and  application  of  such  com- 
modities and  helps  to  directly  combat 
undernutrition  and  malnutrition. 
With  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  being  a 
targeted  feeding  program,  the  avail- 
ability of  these  processed  and  fortified 
commodities  provides  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  program  managers  to 
utilize  the  most  appropriate  food  prod- 
ucts for  each  program  application.  ■« 

We,  must  also  remember  that  in 
many'  feeding  programs  throughout 
the  world,  the  United  States  is  the 
only  supplier  of  these  processed  and 
fortified  products.  These  products  are 
also  important  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  They  provide  the  value 
added  benefits  of  increased  employ- 
ment, additional  tax  revenues,  and 
wider  use  of  U.S.  transport  facilities. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  activities 
of  America's  great  voluntary  agencies 
for  overseas  relief  and  rehabilitation, 
including  organizations  such  as  CARE, 
the  Church  World  Service,  Catholic 
Relief  Service,  Lutheran  World  Relief, 
and  a  number  of  similar  privately  sup- 
ported humanitarian  organizations 
helping  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  food  for  peace  program. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  program  was  Sena- 
tor Hubert  Humphrey.  I  believe  his 
own  words  indicate  the  importance  of 
this  program: 


When  the  history  of  the  twentieth  centu- 
ry is  written,  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  the  food  for  peace  program  is  sure  to 
be  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  constructive 
steps  ever  undertaken  by  any  nation.  With- 
out our  farmers'  abundant  productivity,  this 
could  not  have  been  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion to  declare  July  10,  1984  as  "Food 
for  Peace  Day.  "• 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  this  joint  resolu- 
tion to  commemorate  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  the  enactment  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  commonly  known 
as  Public  Law  480  or  the  Food  for  ' 
Peace  Program  Act. 

Throughout  the  years.  Public  Law 
480  has  proven  to  be  one  of  our  Na- 
tions  most  successful  assistance  pro- 
grams. Moreover,  the  program  is  one 
of  our  best  and  most  effective  ambas- 
sadors of  goodwill  overseas. 

Sharing  our  agricultural  abundance 
through  Public  Law  480  fulfills  a  hu- 
manitarian need  for  food  in  areas  of 
the  world  where  famine  and  malnutri- 
tion exist.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
food  for  peace  program,  nearly  50  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  commodities  have 
been  provided  to  meet  the  humanitari- 
an goals  of  title  11  of  Public  Law  480. 
_And,  the  food  for  peace  program  is  as 
vital  today  as  it  was  30  years  ago.  The 
need  for  food  in  developing  countries 
continues  to  be  large.  In  fact,  food 
shortages  in  Africa  appear  to  be  grow- 
ing at  this  time,  and  the  food  for  peace 
program  is  being  used  extensively  to 
ameliorate  this  severe  problem. 

Public  Law  480  serves  other  objec- 
tives as  well,  including  the  stimulation 
of  economic  growth  in  developing 
countries,  the  disposition  of  periodic 
farm  surplus  production  through  a 
concessional  sales  program,  the  devel- 
opment of  foreign  markets  for  U.S. 
foreign  economic  policy  goals.  The 
benefits  from  the  Public  Law  480 
concessional  sales  program,  it  is  esti- 
mated, have  amounted  to  $25  billion 
of  additional  farm  exports  over  the 
life  of  the  program. 

Public  Law  480  has  always  enjoyed 
strong  and  bipartisan  support.  I  hope 
the  98th  Congress  will  continue  this 
tradition  by  wholeheartedly  endorsing 
this  joint  resolution.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  875 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  875,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
strengthen  the  laws  agaiiist  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  trademarks,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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S.  I2BS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1285,  an  original  bill  to  improve  the 
quality  of  mathematics  and  science 
teaching  and  instruction  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1910 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1910.  a  bill  to  adapt  principles 
of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
to  assure  public  participation  in  the 
development  of  certain  positions  to  be 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2266.  a  bill  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America.  Inc. 

S.  2422 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2422,  a  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
planning  grants.  demonstration 
grants,  and  formula  grants  to  assist 
local  educational  agencies  to  improve 
the  basic  skills  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged secondary  school  students, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2S40 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2540.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  to  exclude  from  the 
operation  of  such  act  matters  relating 
to  the  age  at  which  individuals  may  be 
hired,  or  discharged  from  employ- 
ment, as  firefighters  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  by  States  and  political 
subdivisions  of  States. 

S.  2569 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2569.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  neces- 
sary improvements  in  the  SSI  program 
with  the  objective  of  assuring  that 
such  program  will  more  realistically 
and  more  equitably  reflect  the  needs 
and  circumstances  of  applicants  and 
recipients  thereunder. 

S.  2687 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht).  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  LuGAR).  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2687,  a  bill  to  authorize 
an  employer  to  pay  a  youth  employ- 
ment opportunity  wage  to  a  person 
under  20  years  of  age  from  May 
through  September  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of   1938.   which 


shall  terminate  on  September  30.  1987. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lucar)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2719,  a  bill  to  amend  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  withhold  a 
percentage  of  the  apportionment  of 
certain  Federal-aid  highway  funds  to 
be  made  to  any  State  which  does  not 
establish  a  minimum  drinking  age  of 
21  years. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Evans)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55.  a  joint 
resolution  to  recognize  the  pause  for 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  part  of  Na- 
tional Flag  Day  activities. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  97.  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  on  public  grounds 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  its  envi- 
rons, in  honor  and  commemoration  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  the  allied  forces 
who  served  in  the  Korean  war. 

SENATE  JOINT  RE.SOLUTION  235 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia <Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  LuGAR).  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 235.  a  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Me- 
morial Fund.  Inc..  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Heroes  Me- 
morial. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor ).  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews). 
the  Senator  from  New  Me.xico  (Mr. 
BiNGAMAN).  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
.sota  (Mr.  Boschwitz.  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick  ).  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Durenberger).  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart).  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz).  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum).  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg). 
the      Senator      from      Nevada      (Mr. 


Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga).  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wilson),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  240,  a  joint 
resolution  relating  to  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  liberation  of  Rome. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  270.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  July  1  through 
July  8.  1984.  as  'National  Duck  Stamp 
Week"  and  1984  as  the  'Golden  Anni- 
versary Year  of  the  Duck  Stamp." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  were  added  as 
cospon-sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
270,  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DixoN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  294,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
July  1.  1984.  through  July  7,  1984,  as 
National  Softball  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  296 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn).  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Hart)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
296.  a  joint  re.solution  to  designate 
June  14.  1984,  as  Baltic  Freedom 
Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION   109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle).  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN).  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Trible),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  109,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal  Government 
take  immediate  steps  to  support  a  na- 
tional STORM  program. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  283 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  283,  a  resolu- 
tion relating  to  chemical  weapons. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  389 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  389.  a 
resolution  to  express  the  appreciation 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild  for  50  years  of  representing 
America's  film  performers. 


SENATE   RESOLUTION  395— RELA- 
TIVE   TO    ELIMINATING    IMMU- 
NITY FOR  DIPLOMATS  ENGAG- 
ING   IN    ASSAULTS   WITH   FIRE- 
ARMS OR  EXPLOSIVES 
Mr.  SPECTER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
I  S.  Res.  395 

Whereas  Article  31  of  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion of  1961  provides:  "A  diplomatic  agent 
shall  enjoy  immunity  from  the  criminal  jur- 
i.sdicati(m  of  the  receiving  state,"  thus 
granting  absolute  and  complete  immunity 
for  all  crimes,  including  murder  by  assassi- 
nation; 

Whereas  this  grant  of  full  immunity  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  either  accred- 
ited diplomats  would  not  commit  heinous 
crimes  or  that,  pursuant  to  Article  37  which 
provides  The  immunity  of  a  diplomatic 
agent  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  receiving 
state  does  not  exempt  him  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  sending  state,"  any  diplomats 
committing  such  crimes  would  be  prosecut- 
ed by  their  own  government: 

Whereas  the  recent  machine-gunning  by 
diplomats  of  Libya  from  their  London  Em- 
bassy in  which  11  dissident  Libyan  students 
were  injured  and  a  British  policewoman  was 
killed,  reportedly  on  instructions  radioed 
from  Tripoli,  began  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  diplomacy  and  showed  complete  con- 
tempt for  human  life  and  international  law 
and  proved  that  the  established  assump- 
tions about  lawful  behavior  and  home  gov- 
ernment prosecution  are  no  longer  valid; 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate  that  in  order  both  to  deter  assassina- 
tions and  other  armed  assaults  and  to  bring 
to  justice  any  diplomats  committing  such 
grave  offenses,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  seek  a  renegotiation  of  the 
Vienna  Convention  as  to  immunity  from 
criminal  jurisdiction  with  the  objective  of 
amending  Article  31  to  exempt  from  such 
immunity  murder  and  other  grave  crimes  in- 
volving assault  with  firearms  or  explosives. 


SENAlTE  RESOLUTION  396-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  OBSERVANCE 
OF  NATIONAL  MEAT  WEEK 
Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hud- 
dleston,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr,  Boren.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  LtJGAR,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Nickles. 
Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  2toRiNSKY)  submitted 
the  ftrtlowing  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 


S.  Res.  396 
Whereas   the   term    "meat "   comprises   a 
broad  category  of  food  products,  including 
beef,  pork,  lamb,  and  veal; 

Whereas  meat  is  a  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious food,  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources 
of  vitamins  and  minerals  in  the  human  diet 
and  a  high-quality  source  of  protein; 

Whereas  meat  provides  substantial 
amounts  of  the  nutrients  that  people  need 
to  consume  every  day,  such  as  vitamin  B-12. 
riboflavin,  thiamin,  iron,  and  zinc: 

Whereas  the  United  States  meal  industry 
is  continuously  striving  to  respond  to 
changes  in  dietary  patterns  and  consumer 
food  preferences  through  product  innova- 
tion and  to  contribute  to  a  healthful  diet  by 
di.sseminaling  nutritional  information; 

Whereas  the  meat  industry's  annual  sales 
of  $70,000,000,000  make  it  the  largest  single 
component  of  United  Slates  agriculture; 

Whereas  the  meal  industry  provides  jobs 
for  thousands  of  United  States  citizens;  and 

Wheseas  during  the  week  of  January  27 
through  February  2.  1985.  the  United  Slates 
meat  industry  will  conduct  educational  pro- 
grams to  highlight  the  positive  contribution 
of  meal  to  the  American  diet:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  January  27  through  February  2. 
1985.  should  be  designated  as  "National 
Meat  Week  ".  and  that  all  citizens  should  be 
encouraged  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joined  by  Senator  Huddleston  and  26 
cosponsors  in  introducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  week  of  January  27 
through  February  2,  1985.  be  observed 
as  "National  Meat  Week."  National 
Meat  Week  will  provide  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  country  to  recognize  the 
contribution  made  by  the  meat  indus- 
try to  the  health  of  the  American 
public  and  this  Nation's  economy. 

Meat  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  vitamins  and  minerals  in 
the  human  diet  and  represents  a  high- 
quality  source  of  protein.  The  meat  in- 
dustry is  the  largest  single  component 
of  U.S.  agriculture,  with  annual  sales 
of  $70  billion.  In  addition,  the  meat  in- 
dustry provides  jobs  for  thousands  of 
U.S.  citizens. 

National  Meat  Week  will  honor  the 
partnership  between  consumers  and 
industry  in  recognizing  the  important 
role  of  meat  in  the  diet  and  in  the 
economy.  The  joint  resolution  would 
encourage  all  citizens  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.* 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  January  27  through  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1985.  should  be  observed  as 
"National  Meat  Week."  I  believe  it  ap- 
propriate that  recognition  be  given  to 
this  important  source  of  food  and  the 
meat  industry's  efforts  to  provide 
Americans  with  wholesome  meat  prod- 
ucts. 


Meat  is  a  nutritious  food,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  sources  of  vitamins  and 
minerals  in  the  human  diet  and  a 
high-quality  source  of  protein. 

The  U.S.  meat  industry  provides  jobs 
for  thousands  of  U.S.  citizens  and  has 
annual  sales  of  $70  billion,  which 
makes  it  the  largest  single  part  of  U.S. 
Agriculture. 

The  meat  industry  is  continually 
striving  to  respond  to  changes  in  die- 
tary patterns  and  consumer  food  pref- 
erences through  product  innovation. 
During  National  Meat  Week,  the  meat 
industry  plans  to  conduct  educational 
programs  to  highlight  the  positive 
contribution  of  meat  to  the  American 
diet. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  observance  of  National  Meat 
Week  in  acknowledgement  of  the  im- 
portant role  that  meat  plays  in  our 
diets  and  in  honor  of  the  agricultural 
producers  and  others  responsible  for 
making  this  nutritious  food  available.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  397— 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY 
TO  MATTIE  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar; 
S.  Res.  397 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Mattie  Washington,  mother  of 
Robert  A.  Hunter,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  *«ceiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  398- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY 
TO  PETER  WASHINGTON, 
JAMES  A.  WASHINGTON. 

HARVEY  E.  WASHINGTON.  DON 
WASHINGTON.  TRAVIS         A. 

WASHINGTON,      DIANE      COOK, 
JACQUELINE         GREEN,         AND 
TRACEY  R.  WASHINGTON 
Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
to  following  original  resolution;  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  398 
Resolved.    That    the    Secretary    of    the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.    from    the    contingent    fund    of    the 
Senate,    to    Peter   Washington,    James   A. 
Washington,   Harvey  E.  Washington.  Don 
Washington,  Travis  A.  Washington,  sons  of 
Joyce  E.  Washington  and  Diane  Cook;  Jac- 
queline   Greene:    Tracey    R.    Washington, 
daughters  of  Joyce  E.  Washington,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Architect  of  the  Capltot  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to 
six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she 
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was  receiving  by  law  ^t  the  time  of  her 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  1985 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NO 
3149 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2723)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  personnel  levels 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  It  is  the  sense  of  ConKre.s.s  thai  the 
President  .shoula  insist  that  the  pertinent 
memk)er  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  meet  or  exceed  their 
pledges  for  an  annual  increase  in  defen.se 
spending  during  fiscal  year  1984  and  1985  of 
at  least  three  percent  real  Krowth  and 
should  insist  that  Japan  further  increase  its 
defense  spending  during  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  in  furtherance  of  increased  unity. 
equitable  sharing  of  our  common  defense 
burden,  and  international  stability 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  QUALITY  OF 
MATH  AND  SCIENCE  INSTRUC- 
TION 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  3150 

Mr.  HATCH  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1285)  to  improve 
the  quality  of  mathematics  and  .sci- 
ence teaching  and  instruction  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 
as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  out    and". 

On  page  3,  line  5.  before  the  period  in.sert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  Guam.  Amen 
can  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  ihr  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands'  . 

On  page  3.  line  14.  strike  out  .section 
lOOl(k)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  section 
198(a)<17)". 

On    page    3.    line    21.    in.sert      Slate    and 
before    local". 

On  page  4.  line  5.  in.sert  after  education" 
a  comma  and  the  following:  and  each  State 
educational  agency  and  institution  of  higher 
education". 

On  page  4.  line  10.  after  the  period  in.sert 
the  following:  A  State  educational  agency 
may  apply  jointly  with  one  or  more  mstitu 
tions  of  higher  education  ". 

On  page  6.  line  6.  l)efore  the  period  insert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  except  that 
the  Director  may  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  sentence  if  there  is  no  proposal  from  a 


State  that  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
part". 

On  page  7.  line  11.  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

On  page  7.  line  12.  before  the  semicolon, 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  comput- 
er learning". 

On  page  7.  line  16.  strike  out  "and"  the 
first  time  it  appears  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma. 

On  page  7.  line  17,  before  the  period  in.sert 
a  comma  and  the  following:  and  computer 
learning" 

On  page  7,  line  19,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
122. 

On  page  7.  line  20.  beginning  with  "an" 
strike  out  through  "agency"  on  line  21  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    an  eligible  applicant". 

On    page    8.    line    1.    insert      <Ai"    after 
that 

On  page  8.  line  3.  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  in.sert  m  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

On  page  8.  line  4.  In.sert  "State  or"  before 
local" 

On  page  8.  line  4.  strike  out  "or"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof     <Bi". 

On  page  8,  line  6.  after  "education"  insert 
.  or  <C)  in  the  case  of  a  profession  of  a  soci 
ely  or  a-ssociation  described  in  sub.section 
<bii3i  the  a.ssocialion  or  .society  will  enliT 
into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  one  or 
more  Nx-al  educational  agencies  and  one  or 
more  institutions  of  higher  education.". 

On  page  8.  line  11.  strike  out  "making  ap 
plication". 

On  page  8.  between  lines  IP  and  20.  in.sert 
the  following: 

(bi  For  the  purpo.se  of  this  part  an  ellgi 
bif  applicant  means - 

1 1 1  an  institution  of  higher  education. 
12)  a  Stale  or  local  <>ducational  agency, 
and 

■i3i  a  profe.s,sional  society  or  a.s.socialion. 
in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  physical  or  bi- 
ological sciences,  or  engineering". 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  line  3.  strike 
out  through  line  2  on  page  10. 

On  page  10.  line  3.  strikeout  Part  D"  and 
in.seri  in  lieu  thereof    Part  C", 

On  page  13.  line  7.  strike  out  "Part  E"  and 
in.seri  in  lieu  thereof  "Part  D". 

On  page  13.  line  9.  strike  out  Sec.  151," 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    Sec.  141". 

On  page  13.  between  lines  21  and  22. 
insert  the  following  new  sentence:  In  carry 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  Di 
nctor  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
programs  and  activities  for  women  in  sci- 
ence and  minorities  in  science  which  have 
been  a.ssisted  by  the  Foundation  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  " 

On  page  14.  line  12.  strike  out  Part  F" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    Part  E". 

On  page  16.  strike  out  lines  7  through  U) 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follo'Aing: 

PARTICIPATION  OF  TEACHERS  KROM  PRIVATE 
.SCHOOLS 

Sec.  162.  The  Foundation  shall,  alter 
consultation  with  appropriate  private  school 
representatives,  make  provision  for  the  ben 
(fit  of  teachers  in  pruale  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  title,  in  order  to  a.ssure  equita 
ble  participation  of  such  teachers." 

On  page   16.  line  25.  strike  out     part   D 
and  in.set  in  lieu  thereof    part  C" 

On  page  17.  line  1.  strike  out     $4,000,000 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof    $3,000,000". 

On  page  17.  lines  2  and  3.  strike  out  "parts 
C  and  E"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  part 
D 

On  page  29.  line  4.  beginning  with  and" 
strike  out  through  an"  on  lini'  6  and  in.sert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "not  later  than 


nine  months  following  the  date  for  which 
funds  under  this  title  become  available,  a 
preliminary". 

On  page  29.  line  8,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following  new  sentences:  "Such  prelimi- 
nary as-sessment  shall  be  made  available  to 
all  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
Slate  to  assist  the  local  educational  agencies 
to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  section  210. 
A  final  version  of  such  assessment  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  first  year  for  which  funds 
under  this  title  are  made  available.". 

On  page  29.  line  8.  strike  out  "such"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "first". 

On  page  33.  line  4.  strike  out  "sections  211 
and  212"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "sections 
210  and  211". 

On  page  34.  line  6.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  34.  line  7,  before  the  .semicolon 
in.sert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
computer  learning,  including  a  description 
of  the  availability  and  qualifications  of 
teachers  in  the  areas  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, foreign  language  and  computer  learn- 
ing, including  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
at  the  elementary  level  to  teach  in  such 
areas". 

On  page  34.  line  7.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  34.  line  9,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  .semicolon  and  the  word  "and". 

On  page  34,  between  lines  9  and  10,  in.sert 
the  following: 

i3)  improving  the  access  to  instruction  in 
mathematics,  .science,  foreign  languages, 
and  computer  learning  of  hisforically  under- 
serxcd  and  iinderrepre.sented  individuals 
and  of  Uie  gifted  and  talented,  and  an  as- 
.sessment  of  the  current  degree  of  access  to 
such  instruction  of  such  individuals.". 

On  page  34.  line  12.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  34.  line  14,  before  the  period 
in.sert  a  comma  and  the  following:  and  in 
the  .second  )ear  for  which  funds  under  this 
title  are  made  available,  a  description  of 
how  the  services  a.ssisted  will  address  unmet 
needs  described  under  section  208". 

On  page  37.  line  3.  strike  out  "and"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

on  page  37,  line  4.  after  "education"  insei  t 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  including  museums, 
libraries,  educational  television  stations,  and 
professional  .science,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering societies  and  a.s.sociations". 

On  page  48.  line  13.  in.sert  "elementary 
and"  after    to". 

On  page  48.  line  18.  insert  "elementary 
and"  before    .secondary". 

On  page  48.  line  19.  after  one"  insert  the 
following:  elementary  .school  teacher  and 
one". 

On  page  49,  after  line  2.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  403.  (ai  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year 
1985  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(bi  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  la)  shall  be  available  for  making 
awards  under  this  title,  for  administrative 
expen.ses.  for  neces-sary  travel  by  teachers 
selected  under  this  title,  and  for  special  ac- 
tnities  related  to  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.". 

<1)  the  term  applicant"  means  with  re- 
spect to  activities  described  in  section  305 
<a)  an  institution  of  higher  education  and 
the  other  participants  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  .section  305  (a),  and  with  re- 
spect to  activities  de.scribed  in  section  305 
lb)  a  local  educational  agency  and  the  other 
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participants  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  305  (b). 

On  pagE  39,  line  24,  strike  out  "{l)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  40,  line  1,  strilie  out  •(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  pagp  40.  line  3.  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolort. 

On  page  40,  line  4,  strilce  out  "(3) '  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  40.  line  6,  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  the  word  and"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

On  page  40,  strike  out  lines  7  through  12. 

On  page  40.  line  15,  strike  out  "States" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "applicants. 

On  page  40.  line  .!2,  strike  out  "A  State" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "An  applicant". 

On  page  42,  line  1.  strike  out  "A  State" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the-words  "An  ap- 
plicant". 

On  page  43.  line  10.  strike  out  "STATE". 

On  paiJe  43.  line  11,  strike  out  "Stale"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "applicant". 

On  patp  43,  line  12,  beginning  with  the 
word  muke"  strike  out  through  "require" 
on  line  15  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; 'submit  an  application  approved 
under  .section  307  to  the  Foundation,  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  accompa- 
nied by  such  additional  information  as  the 
Foundation  may  reasonably  require. 

On  page  43.  strike  out  lines  16  through  22. 

On  pate  43.  line  23.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  pape  44.  line  1.  strike  out  "(3)" 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  44.  line  6.  strike  out  "(4)" 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  45.  line  3.  strike  out  "(5)" 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  45.  between  lines  13  and  14  insert 
the  follo^i^ing  new  clause: 

"(5)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  to 
assure  that  whenever  the  application  in- 
cludes a  local  educational  agency,  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  children  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  provision  is 
made  for  the  participation  of  such  children 
in  the  program  assisted  under  this  title;". 

On  page  46.  line  1.  strike  out  "States  or" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "applicants  in". 

On  page  46.  line  5.  beginning  with  "An" 
strike  out  through  the  period  in  line  24  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Each 
applicant  within  a  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  title  shall  prepare 
and  submit  an  application  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  agency  for  approval  and  shall 
submit  the  approved  application  to  the 
Foundation  under  section  306.  Each  such 
application  shall  be  submitted  jointly  by  the 
local  educational  agency  in  the  case  of  ac- 
tivities described  in  section  305(a),  or  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  in  the  case  of 
activities  described  in  section  305(b),  and 
each  business  concern  or  other  party  that  is 
to  participate  in  the  program  for  which  as- 
sistance is  sought. 

On  page  47.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "local 
educational  agency"  and  insert  "applicant". 
On  page  47.  line  7,  strike  out  "State  educa- 
tional agency"  and  insert  "the  appropriate 
State  agency". 
On  page  47.  line  lO  insert  "(1)"  after  "(a)". 
On   page   47,   between   lines   11   and   12, 
insert  the  following: 

"(2)  No  application  may  be  approved  by 

the  Foundation  unless  it  is  first  approved  by 

the  State  from  which  it  is  submitted.". 

On  page  47.  strike  out  lines  15  through  18, 

On  page  47,  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  310" 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  309", 


On  page  47,  line  21,  strike  out  "State"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "applicant". 

On  page  48.  line  5  insert  "applicants  in" 
after  "to". 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
3151 

Mr.  HATCH  (for  Mr.  Humphrey) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1285,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  42.  line  23.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  43.  line  3.  .strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  .semicolon  and 
the  word  "and". 

On  page  43.  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  following: 

(E)  computer  clubs  and  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities involving  modern  technologies  are 
established  in  elementary  and  secondary 
.schools. 


DENTON  (AND  HATFIELD) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3152 

Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1285.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  :  THE  EQUAL  ACCESS  ACT 

That  this  title  may  be  cited  as  The  Equal 
Access  Act, 

Sec.  .  <a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
state  or  local  educational  agency  that  re- 
ceives Federal  financial  assistance  and  that 
by  policy  or  practice  generally  allows  groups 
of  secondary  .school  students  to  meet  during 
non-instructional  time  to  deny  equal  access 
and  opportunity  to.  or  discriminate  against. 
any  student  meeting  on  the  basis  of  reli- 
gious content  of  the  speech  at  such  meeting 
if- 

(1)  the  activity  is  voluntary  and  student 
initiated; 

(2)  there  is  no  sponsorship  of  the  activity 
by  the  .school,  the  government  or  its  agents. 
or  employees; 

(3)  the  activity  is  not  in  and  of  itself  un- 
lawful; and. 

(4)  the  activity  does  not  materially  and 
substantially  interfere  with  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  educational  activities  within  the 
school. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  permit  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  (1)  influence 
the  form  or  content  of  any  prayer  or  other 
religious  activity.  (2)  require  any  person  to 
participate  in  prayer  or  other  religious  ac- 
tivity; or.  (3)  expend  public  funds  beyond 
the  incidental  cost  of  allowing  student-initi- 
ated activities  on  institution  or  school  prem- 
ises. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.     .  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term  by 
section  lOOl(k)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965; 

(2)  the  term  "local  education  agency"  has 
the  same  meaning  given  that  term  by  sec- 
tion 1001(f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965: 

(3)  the  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
public  school  which  provides  secondary  edu- 
cation as  detemined  by  State  law. 

(4)  the  term  "sponsorship"  includes  the 
act  of  a  teacher  or  administrator  or  other 
such  employee  who  leads,  or  participates  in 
the  meeting.  The  assignment  of  a  teacher, 
administrator  or  ^tber  such  employee  for 


the  custodial  purpose  of  assuring  the  order- 
ly conduct  of  religious  student  meetings 
does  not  constitute  sponsorship  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

(5)  the  term  "meeting"  means  any  extra- 
curricular activity  allowed  by  the  school. 
The  term  "meeting"  does  not  include  offi- 
cially sponsored  school  athletic  teams  that 
participate  in  interscholastic  competition. 

(6)  the  term  "non-instructional"  means 
that  the  student  is  not  receiving  curricular 
instruction  from  a  teacher. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec  .  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  judically  determined  to  be  invalid, 
the  provisions  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act 
and  the  application  to  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  .  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  su- 
persede all  other  provisions  of  Federal  law 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  .  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  constitutional  rights  of 
any  public  school  students. 


ABDNOR  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3153 

Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr. 
Chafee)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1285.  supra;  as  follows: 

S.  1285.  an  act  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  mathematics  and  science  teach- 
ing and  instruction  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tWereof 
a  new  title,  as  follows: 

TITLE  V-ASBESTOS  SCHOOL  HAZARD 
ABATEMENT 
Sec  501.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  As- 
bestos  School    Hazard   Abatement    Act    of 
1984. 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  502.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  exposure  to  asbestos  fibers  has  been 
identified  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  by 
reputable  medical  and  scientific  evidence  as 
significantly  increasing  the  incidence  of 
cancer  and  other  severe  or  fatal  diseases, 
such  as  asbestosis: 

(2)  medical  evidence  has  suggested  that 
children  may  be  particularly  vulnerable  to 
environmentally  induced  cancers; 

(3)  medical  science  has  not  established 
any  minimum  level  of  exposure  to  asbestos 
fibers  which  is  considered  to  l)e  safe  to  indi- 
viduals exposed  to  the  fibers: 

(4)  substantial  amounts  of  asbestos,  par- 
ticularly in  sprayed  form,  have  been  used  in 
school  buildings,  especially  during  the 
period  1946  through  1972; 

(5)  partial  surveys  in  some  States  have  in- 
dicated that  (A)  in  a  number  of  school 
buildings  materials  containing  asbestos 
fibers  have  become  damaged  or  friable, 
causing  asbestos  fibers  to  be  dislodged  into 
the  air,  and  (B)  asbestos  concentration  far 
exceeding  normal  ambient  air  levels  have 
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been  found  in  school  buildings  containing 
such  damaged  materials: 

(6)  the  presence  in  school  buildings  of  fri- 
able or  easily  damaged  asbestos  creates  an 
unwarranted  hazard  to  the  health  of  the 
school  children  and  school  employees  who 
are  exposed  to  such  materials; 

(7)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  as  well  as  several  States,  have  at- 
tempted to  publicize  the  potential  hazards 
to  school  children  and  employees  from  ex- 
posure to  asbestos  fit>ers.  but  there  is  no 
systematic  program  for  remedying  hazard- 
ous conditions  in  schools: 

(8)  because  there  is  no  Federal  health 
standard  regulating  the  concentration  of  as- 
bestos fibers  in  noncommercial  workplace 
environments  such  as  schools,  school  em- 
ployees and  students  may  be  expo.sed  to 
hazardous  concentrations  of  asbestos  fit>ers 
in  the  school  buildings  which  they  use  each 
day: 

(9)  without  a  program  of  information  dis- 
tribution, technical  and  scientific  assistance, 
and  financial  support,  many  local  education- 
al agencies  and  States  will  not  be  able  to 
mitigate  the  potential  asbestos  hazards  in 
their  schools:  and 

(10)  the  effective  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  requires  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  to  mitigate  hazards 
from  exposure  to  asbestos  fibers  and  materi- 
als emitting  such  fibers. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 

(1)  direct  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  establish  a 
program  to  assist  States  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  danger  to  the  health  of  .school  children 
and  employees  from  asbestos  materials  in 
schools: 

(2)  provide  continuing  scientific  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  agencies 
to  enable  them  to  identify  and  abate  asbes- 
tos hazards  in  schools: 

(3)  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
abatement  of  asbestos  threats  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  school  children  or  employees: 
and 

(4)  assure  that  no  employee  of  any  local 
educational  agency  suffers  any  disciplinary 
action  as  a  result  of  calling  attention  to  po- 
tential asbestos  hazards  which  may  exi.st  in 
schools. 

ASBESTOS  HAZARD  ABATEMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  503.  (axl)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  program  within  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  be  knov^n  as  the  As- 
bestos Hazards  Abatement  Program  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as    Program) 

(b)  The  duties  of  the  Administrator  in  im- 
plementing and  effectuating  the  Program 
shall  include— 

(1)  the  compilation  of  medical,  scientific, 
and  technical  information  including,  but  not 
limited  to— 

(A)  the  health  and  .safety  hazards  associ 
ated  with  asbestos  materials: 

(B)  the  means  of  identifying,  sampling, 
and  testing  materials  suspected  of  emitting 
asbestos  fit)ers:  and 

(C)  the  means  of  abating  the  threat  po.sed 
by  asbestos  and  asbestos  containing  materi- 
als; 

(2)  the  distribution  of  the  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  (in  any  appropriate 
form  such  as  pamphlets,  reports,  or  instruc- 
tions) to  state  and  local  agencies  and  to 
other  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  activities  described  in  this  Act: 

(3)  the  development  within  45  days  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  of  an  interim  or  final 


application  form,  which  shall  be  distributed 
promptly  to  local  educational  agencies;  and 
(4)  the  review  of  applications  for  financial 
assistance,  and  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  such  applications,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  .section  505. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec  504  <ai  Not  later  than  three  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Asbestos 
School  Hazard  Abatement  Act  of  1984  the 
Governor  of  each  State  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrator  a  plan  which  describes  the 
procedures  to  be  used  by  the  State  for  main- 
taining records  on— 

111  the  presence  of  asbestos  materials  in 
.school  buildings  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies: 

(2)  the  asbestos  detection  and  abatement 
activities  conducted  by  local  educational 
agencies  (including  activities  relating  to  the 
replacement  of  the  asbestos  materials  re- 
moved from  .school  buildings  with  other  ap- 
propriate building  materials); 

(3)  repairs  made  to  restore  .school  build- 
ings to  conditions  comparable  to  tho.se 
which  existed  before  the  abatement  activi- 
ties referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)  were 
undertaken:  and 

(bid  I  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Astjestos  School 
Hazard  Abatement  Art  of  1984.  and  annual- 
ly thereafter,  the  Governor  of  each  State 
shall: 

(Ai  submit  to  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education  a 
priority  list  of  all  .schools  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  local  educational  agency  within  the 
State,  without  regard  to  the  public  or  pri- 
vate nature  of  the  .school  involved,  that  are 
candidates  for  abatt  ment: 

iB)  forward  to  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education 
for  each  candidate  for  abatement  all  appli- 
cations for  financial  a.ssistance  prepared  by 
the  local  educational  asencies  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Sec.  503(b)(3)  and 
Sec.  505:  and. 

(C)  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  a  copy  of  all  infor 
malion  submitted  to  the  Admini-strator  In 
accordance  with  subsection  ib)(3). 

(2)  The  priority  list  shall  rank  the  poten- 
tial candidates  for  abatement  action  based 
on  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  existing 
and  potential  exposure  pre.sented  by  the  as- 
bestos materials. 

(3i  For  each  school  listed,  the  Governor 
shall  certify  that  the  slatfment  of  need  con- 
tained in  the  application  for  a-i-sistance  accu- 
rately reflects  the  financial  re.sources  avail- 
able to  the  local  educational  agency  for  the 
asbestos  abatement  program. 

(4 1  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
adequacy  of  the  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  a^ocal  educational  agency  (or  the 
abatement  of  asbesto.s  threat.s  the  GoMrnor 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  consider  the 
following: 

( A I  A  measure  of  financial  need  used  by 
the  Stale  in  which  the  local  educational 
agency  is  located. 

(B)  The  estimated  per  capita  income  of 
the  locality  of  such  agency  or  of  those  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  providing  financial  sup- 
port lor  such  agency. 

(C)  The  extent  to  which  the  local  .school 
millage  rate  falls  above  or  below  (i)  the  mil- 
lage  rate  average  of  the  State  and  (ii)  the 
millage  rate  of  other  local  educational  agen- 
cies with  comparable  enrollment,  per  capita 
income  and  resource  ba.se. 

(D)  The  ratio.  expres.sed  as  a  percentage, 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  to  the 
total  budge*,  of  the  local  educational  agency. 


(E)  The  borrowing  capacity  of  the  local 
educational  agency. 

(P)  Any  other  factor  that  demonstrates 
that  the  local  educational  agency  has  limit- 
ed financial  resources. 

(c)  Not  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
submission  of  the  plan  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  each  twelve  months  thereafter, 
the  governor  shall  submit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator a  report  which  describes  the  actions 
taken  by  the  State  in  accordance  with  its 
plan  under  such  subsection. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  505.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Environmental  I»rotection 
Agency  an  Asbestos  Hazards  Abatement  As- 
sistance Program  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ■Assistance  Program"), 
which  shall  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

(b)(1)  Applications  for  financial  assistance 
shall  be  submitted  by  a  local  educational 
agency,  to  the  Governor,  or  the  Governors 
designee,  who  shall  establish  a  priority  list 
based  on  the  criteria  of  section  504(b)(2). 

(2)  Pursuant  to  section  4.  applications 
shall  be  submitted,  together  with  the  Gov- 
ernors report  and  priority  list,  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator who  shall  review  and  rank  such 
applications  pursuant  to  .section  505(c)(2) 
and  propose  financing  pursuant  to  the  crite- 
ria of  504(b)(4). 

(3)  Within  60  days  of  receipt  of  the  infor- 
mation described  in  Sec.  504.  (b)(1).  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Education  shall 
review  such  information  and,  in  the  Secre- 
tary's discretion,  provide  to  the  Administra- 
tor comments  and  recommendations  based 
upon  the  needs  of  local  educational  agencies 
for  financial  assistance.  Within  60  days  of 
receipt  of  the  Secretary's  report,  or  expira- 
tion of  the  time  allowed  for  such  report,  the 
Administrator  shall  approve  or  disapprove 
applications  for  financial  assistance. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  fi- 
nancial a-ssistance  on  a  .school-by-scliool 
basis  to  local  educational  agencies  in  accord- 
ance with  other  provisions  of  this  section  to 
carry  out  projects  for— 

(A)  abating  the  threat  posed  by  materials 
containing  asbestos  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  children  or  employees; 

(B)  replacing  the  asbestos  materials  re- 
moved from  school  buildings  with  other  ap- 
propriate building  materials:  and 

(C)  restoring  school  buildings  to  conditions 
comparable  to  those  existing  before  abate- 
ment aciuiiles  were  undertaken  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(2i  The  Administrator  shall  review  and 
list  in  priority  order  applications  for  finan- 
cial assistance.  In  ranking  applications,  the 
Administrator  shall  consider  — 

I  A)  the  priority  a.sslgned  to  the  abatement 
program  by  the  Governor  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 504(b)(2): 

(B)(i)  the  likelihood  of  release  of  asbestos 
fibers  into  a  .school  en\  ironment; 

(ii)  any  other  evidence  of  the  risk  caused 
by  the  presence  of  asbestos  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  situations  in  which  there  is  a 
substantial  quantity  of  dry  loose  asbestos- 
containing  material  on  horizontal  surfaces 
on  asbestos-containing  material  is  substan- 
tially deteriorated  or  damaged,  and  there  is 
asbestos-containing  material  in  an  air 
plenum  or  in  a  high  traffic  area,  confined 
space  or  within  easy  reach  of  a  passerby; 

(ill)  the  extent  to  which  the  corrective 
action  proposed  by  the  applicant  wil!  reduce 
the  exposure  of  school  children  and  school 
employees;  and, 
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(iv)  the  extent  to  which  the  corrective 
action  proposed  by  the  applicant  is  cost-ef- 
fective compared  to  other  techniques  in- 
cluding management  of  material  containing 
asbestos, 

(3)  In  determining  whether  an  applicant  is 
eligible  for  assistance,  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  financial  assistance,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consider— 

(A)  the  financial  resources  available  to  the 
applicant  as  certified  by  the  governor  pursu- 
ant to  504(b)(4);  and, 

(B)  the  report,  if  any,  of  the  Secretary  of 
Education  pursuant  to  section  504(b)(5). 

(d)  In  no  event  shall  financial  assistance 
be  provided  under  this  title  to  an  applicant 
if  the  Administrator  determines  that  such 
applicant  has  resources  adequate  to  support 
an  appropriate  asbestos  materials  abate- 
ment program.  In  making  such  a  determina- 
tion, the  Administrator  may  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Education. 

(e)(1)  An  applicant  for  financial  assistance 
may  be  granted  a  loan  of  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  an  abatement  pro- 
gram or.  if  the  Administrator  determines 
the  applicant  is  unable  to  undertake  and 
complete  an  asbestos  materials  abatement 
program  with  a  loan,  such  applicant  may 
also  receive  a  grant  (alone  or  in  combination 
with  a  loan)  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  total  costs  of  abatement,  in  the  amount 
which  the  Administrator  deems  necessary. 

(2)  In  approving  any  grant,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  state  with  particularity  the  rea- 
sons why  the  applicant  is  unable  to  under- 
take and  complete  the  abatement  program 
with  loan  funds. 

(f>  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  agreements  which  shall  provide 
for  the  following: 

( 1 )  the  loan  shall  not  bear  interest; 

(2)  the  loan  shall  have  a  maturity  period 
of  not  more  than  20  years  (as  determined  by 
the  Administrator)  and  shall  be  repayable 
during  such  period  at  such  times  and  in 
such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  may 
specify  In  the  loan  agreement;  and, 

(3)  Repayment  shall  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  deposit  in  the  gen- 
eral fund;  and, 

(4)  Such  other  terms  and  conditions  that 
the  Administrator  determines  necessary  to 
protect  the  .financial  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

(g)(1)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  section  unless  an  applica- 
tion has  been  submitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor within  the  five-year  period  beginning  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
an  application  unless— 

(A)  the  application  contains  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Administrator  may  require,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  information  de- 
scribing— 

(i)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  asbestos 
problem  for  which  the  assistance  is  sought: 

(ii)  the  asbestos  content  of  the  material  to 
be  abated; 

(iii)  the  methods  which  will  be  used  to 
abate  the  asbestos  materials: 

(iv)  the  amount  and  type  of  financial  as- 
sistance requested; 

(V)  a  description  of  the  financial  resources 
of  the  local  educational  agency;  and 

(vi)  a  justification  for  the  type  and 
amount  of  the  financial  assistance  request- 
ed. 

(B)  the  application  contains  a  certification 
that— 

(i)  any  employee  engaged  in  an  asbestos 
material  abatement  program  will  be  trained 
and  equipped  pursuant  to  section 
506(b)(2)(B);  and 


(ii)  no  child  or  inadequately  informed  or 
protected  school  employee  will  be  permitted 
in  the  vicinity  of  any  asbestos  abatement  ac- 
tivity; 

(C)  the  application  contains  assurances 
that  the  local  educational  agency  will  fur- 
nish such  information  as  is  necessary  for 
the  Administrator  to  malce  the  report  re- 
quired by  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(3)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  provid- 
ed by  the  Administrator  under  this  section 
for  projects  described  in  subsection  (a)(2)  on 
which  abatement  action  was  completed 
prior  to  January  1,  1984. 

(B)  Except  as  provided  in  section  512(b)(1) 
in  approving  applications  the  Administrator 
shall  provide  assistance  to  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  having  the  highest  priority 
among  applications  being  considered  in 
order  of  ranking  until  the  appropriated 
funds  are  expended. 

Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations  as  necessary 
to  implement  the  authorities  and  require- 
ments of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  also  estab- 
lish- 

(1)  procedures  to  be  used  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  in  programs  for  which  fi- 
nancial assistance  is  made  available  under 
section  505  for— 

(A)  abating  asbestos  materials  in  school 
buildings; 

(B)  replacing  the  asbestos  materials  re- 
moved from  school  buildings  with  other  ap- 
propriate building  materials;  and 

(C)  restoring  such  school  buildings  to  con- 
ditions comparable  to  those  existing  before 
asbestos  containment  or  removal  activities 
were  undertaken;  and 

(2)  within  90  days,  standards  for  determin- 
ing— 

(A)  which  contractors  are  qualified  to 
carry  out  the  activities  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1),  and 

(B)  What  training,  equipment,  protective 
clothing  and  other  information  and  materi- 
al must  be  supplied  to  adequately  advise  and 
protect  school  employees  utilized  to  carry 
out  the  activities  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed,  interpreted  or  applied  to  dimin- 
ish in  any  way  the  level  of  protection  re- 
quired under  State  or  federal  worker  protec- 
tion laws. 

(C)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  Administrator  may  also  adopt 
such  other  procedures,  standards  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Administrator  deems  neces- 
sary, including— 

(1)  procedures  for  testing  the  level  of  as- 
bestos fibers  in  schools.  Including  safety 
measures  to  be  followed  in  conducting  such 
tests; 

(2)  standards  for  evaluating  (on  the  basis 
of  such  tests)  the  likelihood  of  the  leakage 
of  asbestos  fibers  into  the  school  environ- 
ment; and 

(3)  periodic  reporting  with  respect  to  the 
activities  that  have  taken  place  using  funds 
loaned  or  granted  under  this  Act. 

Sec  507.  Annual  Report.  During  each  of 
the  10  calendar  years  after  the  year  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted,  the  Administrator 
shall  prepare  and  submit  not  later  than 
February  1  of  each  year  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  loan  and  grant  program  authorized  by 
section  505  of  this  Act.  The  report  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  number  of  applications  re- 
ceived; 


(2)  describe  the  number  of  loans  and 
grants  made  in  the  preceding  calendar  year 
and  specify  each  applicant  for  and  recipient 
of  a  loan  or  grant; 

(3)  specify  the  number  of  loan  or  grant 
applications  which  were  disapproved  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  and  describe 
the  reasons  for  such  disapprovals; 

(4)  describe  the  types  of  programs  for 
which  loans  or  grants  were  made; 

(5)  specify  the  estimated  total  costs  of 
such  programs  to  the  recipients  of  loans  or 
grants  and  specify  the  amount  of  loans  or 
grants  made  under  the  program  authorized 
by  this  section;  and 

(6)  estimate  the  number  of  schools  still  in 
need  of  assistance. 

Sec.  508.  (aKl)  As  a  condition  of  the 
award  of  any  financial  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 505,  the  recipient  of  any  such  loan  or 
grant  shall  permit  the  United  States  to  sue 
on  behalf  of  such  recipient  any  person  de- 
termined by  the  Attorney  General  to  be 
liable  to  the  recipient  for  the  costs  of  any 
activities  undertaken  by  the  recipient  under 
such  sections. 

(2)  The  proceeds  from  any  judgment  re- 
covered in  any  suit  brought  by  the  United 
States  under  paragraph  (1)  (or,  if  the  recipi- 
ent tiles  a  similar  suit  on  its  owTi  behalf,  the 
proceeds  from  a  judgment  recovered  by  the 
recipient  in  such  suit)  shall  be  used  to  repay 
to  the  United  States,  to  the  extent  that  the 
proceeds  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  such 
repayment,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

(A)  the  amount  (i)  outstanding  on  any 
loari^and  (ii)  of  any  grant  made  to  the  recip- 
ient; and 

(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  interest  which 
would  have  been  charged  on  such  loan  were 
the  loan  made  by  a  commercial  lender  at 
prevailing  interest  rates  (as  determined  by 
the  Administrator). 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  where  ap- 
propriate, proceed  in  an  expeditious  manner 
to  recover  the  amounts  expended  by  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  this  Act  from  the 
persons  identified  by  the  Attorney  General 
as  being  liable  for  such  costs. 

Sec.  509.  No  State  or  local  educational 
agency  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
may  discharge  any  employee  or  otherwise 
discriminate  against  any  employee  with  re- 
spect to  the  employee's  compensation, 
terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  employ- 
ment because  the  employee  has  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  information  con- 
cerning any  asbestos  problem  in  the  school 
buildings  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
agency. 

Sec  510.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
section  508.  nothing  in  this  Act  shall— 

(1)  affect  the  right  of  any  party  to  seek 
legal  redress  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase or  installation  of  asbestos  materials  in 
schools  or  any  claim  of  disability  or  death 
related  to  exposure  to  asbestos  in  a  school 
setting:  or 

(2)  affect  the  rights  on  any  party  under 
any  other  law. 

Sec  511.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "asbestos  "  means— 

(A)  chrysotile,  amosite,  or  crocidolite;  or 

(B)  in  fibrous  form,  tremolite,  anthophyl- 
lite,  or  actinolite: 

(2)  the  term  "Attorney  General"  means 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  term  "threat "  or  "hazard"  means 
that  an  asbestos  material  is  friable  or  easily 
damaged,  or  within  easy  reach  of  students 
or  employees  or  otherwise  susceptible  to 
damage  (including  damage  from  water  or  air 
circulation)  which  could  result  in  the  disper- 
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sal  of  asbestos  fibers  into  I  he  school  envi- 
ronment; 

(4)  the  term  local  rducational  agency" 
means— 

I  A)  any  local  educational  agency  a.s  de- 
fined in  section  198iaiil0i  of  the  Elementa 
ry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 
and 

(B)  the  governinK  authority  of  any  non 
profit  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(5)  the  term  nonprofit  t-lementarx  or 
school  ■  means  ^ 

<A)  any  elementary  or  secondary  school  as 
defined  in  section  198iaii7i  of  the  Elcmm 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Art  o(  1965 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  non 
profit  corporations  or  associations  no  pan 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  mures,  or  mn\ 
lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  pruate 
shareholder  or  individual,  and 

'Bi  any  .school  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States; 

i6)  the  term    school  buildings    mean.-- 

'A»  structures  suitable  for  use  as  class 
rooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  .school  eating 
facilities,  or  facilities  used  for  the  prepara 
tion  of  food; 

iB)  any  gymnasium  or  other  facility 
which  is  specially  designed  for  athletic  or 
recreational  acti\ities  for  an  academic 
course  in  physical  education. 

(Ci  other  facilities  used  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  students,  for  re.search.  or  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  educational  or  re.search  pro- 
grams: and 

iD>  maintenance,  storage,  or  utility  facili 
ties  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  facili- 
ties described  in  subparagraphs  lAi  through 
(C>  of  this  paragraph. 

<7)  the  term  Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  ProtiT 
tion  Agency,  or  the  Administrators  desig- 
nee; 

<8)  the  term  State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

Sec  512.  iai<l)  There  are  hereby  author 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  asbestos 
abatement  program  not  more  than 
$50,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  on 
September  30.  1984.  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30.  1985. 
and  $100,000,000  for  each  of  the  five  sue 
ceeding  fiscal  years. 

<2i  The  sums  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  until  e.xpended 

'bxli  A  state  with  qualified  applicants 
shall  receive  no  less  than  one-half  of  one 
percentum  of  the  sums  appropriated  under 
this  Act.  or  the  total  of  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  such  applicants,  whichever  is 
less.  Those  amounts  available  in  each  fiscal 
year  under  this  paragraph  shall  t)e  obligated 
before  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  term  state' 
means  each  of  the  several  states,  the  Dis 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and.  taken  together.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(2)  Of  those  sums  appropriated  for  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Act.  up  to  10  percen- 
tum shall  be  reserved  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984  and  up  to  5  per 
centum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985  for  the  administration  of  this 
Act  and  for  programs  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  following: 


(A)  the  establishment  of  a  training  center 
for  contractors,  engineers,  .school  employ- 
ees, parents  and  other  personnel  to  provide 
instruction  on  asbestos  a-sse.ssment  and 
abatement; 

<Bi  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
abatement  guidance  documents  to  a.sslsl  in 
evaluation  of  potential  hazards,  and  the  de- 
termination of  proper  abatement  programs; 

iC>  the  dc\elopmenl  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions regarding  insperlion.  reporting  and 
recordkeeping,  and 

iD)  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
testing  and  technical  a.ssistance  program. 

COCHRAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  3154 

Mr.  COCHRAN  propo.sod  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1285,  .supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  follovMiig 
new  title. 

TITLE  V     CL.ASSROOM  TEACHER 
EQUALIZATION  PROGRAM 

STATFMENT  OF  PVRPOSi: 

Sec  501.  It  is  the  purpo.se  of  this  title  to 
improve  the  compensation  paid  to  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  school  cla-ssroom  teachers 
in  economically  disadvantaged  States  so 
that  the  average  compensation  paid  to  such 
teacfiers  equals  90  percent  of  the  national 
averagi'  compensation  paid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  school  cla.ssroom  teachers 

tllC.IBILlTY 

Sec.  502.  lai  A  State  is  eligible  to  receive 
a.s.sistance  under  this  title  if  the  average 
compensation  paid  to  elementary  and  sec 
ondary  school  cla.ssroom  teachers  is  less 
than  90  percent  of  the  average  compen.sa- 
tion  paid  to  elementary  and  .secondary 
school  rla-s-sroom  teachers  in  all  States. 

ibi  For  the  purpose  of  this  .section  the 
term  Slate  includes  each  ot  the  several 
States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At'THORIZATION  OF  APPROPRI.ATIONS: 
ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  503.  lai  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $100,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fi.scal  years  1985  and  1986 

ib>  From  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  lai  in  each  fi.scal  year  the  Sec- 
retary shall  allot  to  each  eligible  Stale  .set 
forth  in  column  1  of  this  subsection  the  per- 
centage specified  in  column  2 

Column  2 
Column  1:  iptrnni  i 

Alabama 3.90 

Arkansas 12.45 

Georgia 9.99 

Idaho 1,47 

Kan.sas , 1.03 

Kentucky , .41 

Maine 5.18 

Mi.ssLssippi 16  68 

MLssouri 5.62 

Nebraska 2.80 

New  Hampshire 4.84 

North  Carolina 5.54 

North  Dakota .10 

Oklahoma 2.00 

South  Carolina 10.48 

South  Dakota 3.64 

Tennessee 6.69 

Vermont 3.33 

West  Virginia 3.85 

USES  OF  FUNDS 

Sec  504.  Payments  made  under  this  title, 
in  accordance  with  applications  approved 
under  section  505.  may  be  used  to  increase 
the  compensation  paid  to  elementary,  and 
secondary  school  classroom  teachers  in  the 


local  educational  agencies  of  each  eligible 
State. 

applications:  development  and  contents 

Sec  505.  (a)  (1)  Each  eligible  State  desir- 
ing to  receive  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  establish  a  teacher  compensation  advi- 
sory board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
from  among  individuals  who  are  broadly 
representative  of  the  educational  interests 
and  the  general  public  in  the  State.  The 
board  shall  include  individuals  who  are  rep- 
resentative of— 

I  A)  parents  of  elementary  and  secondary 
.school  students  in  the  schools  of  the  local 
educational  agencies  of  the  Stale; 

(Bi  members  of  the  governing  boards  of 
local  educational  agencies  within  the  State; 

<Ci  administrators,  including  principals 
and  superintendents,  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  Stale:  and 

'Di  elementary  and  secondary  school 
classroom  teachers  in  the  State. 

i2»A>  The  advisory  board  appointed  in 
each  eligible  Stale  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection  shall  advi.se  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  with  respect  to  the  criteria  for 
the  within-State  allocation  of  funds  among 
local  educational  agencies  within  the  State. 

(Bi  In  developing  the  criteria  for  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  within  the  State  arriong 
local  educational  agencies,  the  advisory 
board  shall  consider  the  relative  economic 
need  for  a.ssistance  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  within  ihe  State  and  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  of  the  classes  of  the  .schools  of 
the  local  educati^al  agencies  in  the  Stale. 

(3)  Each  advisory  board  of  an  eligible 
State  shall  prepare  and  submit  recommen- 
dations to  the  Governor  for  use  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  application  required  to  be 
submitted  under  this  section. 

'b)  Each  eligible  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  this  title  shall  file  an 
application  with  the  Secretary  which— 

(1)  designates  the  State  educational 
agency 4as  the  State  agency  responsibile  for 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
a,s.^'stance  furnished  under  this  title: 

(2>  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  eligi- 
ble Slates-has  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  sub.seclion  lai; 

(3)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  pay- 
ments made  under  this  title  for  increases 'in 
the  compensation  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary .school  cla.ssroom  teachers  will  be  al- 
located among  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies within  the  Stale,  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  differences,  if  any.  in  the  al- 
location formula  described  pursilant  to  this 
clause  and  the  recommendations  for  such 
within-State  allocation  made  by  the  State 
advisory  council  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section la)  of  this  section: 

(4)  provides  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Slate  will  apply  a  more  equitable 
payment  of  compensation  to  elementary 
and  secondary  school  classroom  teachers  in 
the  local  educational  agencies  of  the  eligible 
State  after  fiscal  year  1986;  and 

<5)  contains  such  other  assurances  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carrry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  Each  application  of  an  eligible  State 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  disapprove  an  application  submit- 
ted under  this  section  without  first  afford- 
ing the  eligible  State  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 
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HEINZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3155 

Mr.  KEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Moynihan,  and  Mr. 
Chiles)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1285,  supra:  as  follows:. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  V-EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Excellence  in  Education  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  502.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
make  awards  to  local  educational  agencies, 
after  a  competitive  selection  process,  in 
order  to  carry  out  programs  of  excellence  in 
individuiil  schools  of  such  agencies  designed 
to  achieve  excellence  in  education,  which— 

(1)  deaaonstrate  successful  techniques  for 
improving  the  quality  of  education. 

(2)  can  l>e  disseminated  and  replicated, 
and 

(3)  are  conducted  with  the  participation  of  . 
school   principals,   schoolteachers,   parents, 
and  business  concerns  in  the  locality. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  503.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  •elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(a)(7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(2)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  sfction  198(a)(10)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(a)(7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(4)  The  term  ■Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary oif  Education. 

(5)  Ttte  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(6)  the  term  'State  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  stction  198(a){17)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

SCHOOL  excellence  AWARDS  AUTHORI2JfcD 

Sec  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  to  make  awards  to  local  educart-ional 
agencies  for  school  excellence  programs 
which  »re  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
this  title. 

(b)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $16,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1684  and  1985  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

(2)  From  the  amount  appropriated  in  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve 
$3,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  507. 

(3)  From  the  amount  appropriated  in  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve 
$1,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  508. 

sblection  of  schools  for  awards 
Sec  505.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  establish,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  criteria  for  the  se- 
lection of  schools  to  receive  awards  under 
this  title.  Each  local  educational  agency  de- 
siring to  participate  in  the  awards  program 
authorbed  by  this  title  shall  submit  a  pro- 


posal nominating  each  specific  school  of 
that  agency  for  school  improvement  activi- 
ties designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  title.  Each  such  submission  shall  be 
made  to  the  chief  State  school  officer  of  the 
State  in  which  the  local  educational  agency 
is  located. 

(2)  The  criteria  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  include  standards 
for  each  local  educational  agency  to  nomi- 
nate schools  of  that  agency— 

(A)  which  have  the  potential  to  experi- 
ment with  standards  of  quality:  and 

(B)  which  show  promise  of  demonstrating 
that  the  school  will  carry  out  well-planned, 
creative,  or  innovative  activities  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  in  a  suc- 
cessful manner. 

(3)  E^ch  proposal  submitted  under  this 
subsection  shall  contain— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  activities  which 
will  be  conducted  in  the  school  nominated. 

(B)  assurances  that  the  school  to  be  nomi- 
nated will  carry  out  the  activities  so  de- 
scribed, and 

(C)  such  other  information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

(b)(1)(A)  The  chief  State  school  officer  of 
each  State  shall  in  each  fiscal  year  from  the 
proposed  nominations  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  select  twenty-five  schools  for 
submission  to  the  Secretary. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  chief  educational  officer  of 
such  jurisdiction  shall  nominate  five  schools 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection. 

(2)  In  selecting  schools  from  proposed 
nominations  submitted  under  subsection  (a). 
the  chief  State  school  officer  shall  assure  a 
fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  schools 
within  the  State,  after  considering— 

(A)  all  categories  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  within  the  State,  including 
elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools,  sec- 
ondary schools,  vocational-technical 
schoolis.  or  any  combination  of  two  or  more 
of  the  schools: 

(B)  socioeconomic  conditions  in  the  State: 

(C)  geographic  distribution  within  the 
State: 

(D)  school  size; 

(E)  the  size  and  location  of  the  communi- 
ty in  which  the  school  is  located: 

(F)  the  local  governmental  arrangements 
between  the  government  and  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  making  the  nomination: 

(G)  the  potential  for  the  proposed  project 
to  successfully  demonstrate  techniques  for 
improving  the  quality  of  education  which 
can  be  disseminated  and  replicated:  and 

(H)  such  other  relevant  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

(3)  Each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  school  nominations  made  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection.  Each  such  sub- 
mission my  include  such  additional  informa- 
tion as  the  chief  State  school  officer  (the 
chief  educational  officer  as  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)).  and  the  local  educational 
agency  concerned  deem  appropriate. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  select  not  more 
than  five  hundred  schools  from  among  the 
nominations  submitted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section.  The  selection  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  an  impartial  review  panel  has 
considered  each  submission.  The  review  and 
selection  shall  be  based  upon  the  factors  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(2)  and  in  accord- 
ance with  uniform  criteria  developed  by  the 
Secretary. 


(2)  In  making  the  selections  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  proposals  which  have  the  highest  poten- 
tial for  successfully  demonstrating  tech- 
niques to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
and  which  can  be  disseminated  and  replicat- 
ed. In  addition  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  proposals  which  have  as  their  pur- 
poses— 

(A)  modernization  and  improvement  of 
secondary  school  curricula  to  improve  stu- 
dent achievement  in  academic  or  vocational 
subjects,  or  both,  and  competency  in  basic 
functional  skills: 

(B)  the  elimination  of  excessive  electives 
and  the  establishment  of  increased  gradua- 
tion requirements  in  basic  subjects: 

(C)  improvement  in  student  attendance 
and  discipline  through  the  demonstration  of 
innovative  student  motivaticn  techniques 
and  attendance  policies  with  clear  sanctions 
to  reduce  students  absenteeism  and  tardi- 
ness: 

(D)  demonstrations  designed  to  increase 
learning  time  for  students: 

(E)  experimentation  providing  incentives 
to  teachers,  and  teams  of  teachers  for  out- 
standing performance,  including  financial 
awards,  administrative  relief  such  as  the  re- 
moval of  paperwork  and  extra  duties,  and 
professional  development: 

(F)  demonstrations  to  increase  student 
motivation  and  achievement  through  cre- 
ative combinations  of  independent  study, 
team  teaching,  laboratory  experience,  tech- 
nology utilization,  and  improved  career 
guidance  and  counseling:  or 

(G)  new  and  promising  models  of  school- 
community  and  school-lo-school  relation- 
ships including  the  use  of  nonschool  person- 
nel to  alleviate  shortages  in  areas  such  as 
math,  science,  and  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  other  partnerships  between 
business  and  education,  including  the  use  of 
equipment. 

amount  and  conditions  of  awards 
Sec  506.  (a)(1)  A  school  award  made  to  a 
local  educational  agency  pursuant   to  this 
title  may  not  exceed  $25,000  in  any  fiscal 
year  or  a  total  of  S40.000. 

(2)  The  amount  of  each  individual  school 
award  made  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  based  upon  the 
size  of  the-school.  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  school,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  teaching  in  the  school. 

(b)  Awards  made  under  this  title  may  not 
be  made  for  more  than  two  school  years.  No 
individual  school  may  be  eligible  for  any  ad- 
ditional award  under  this  title. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  AWARDS 

Sec.  507.  (a)  From  the  amount  reserved 
under  section  504(b)(2)  in  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  awards 
to  schools  nominated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  505  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  activities  described  in  the  pro- 
posal if  the  local  educational  agency  pro- 
vides further  assurances  that  funds  from 
the  private  sector  will  be  contributed  for 
carrying  out  the  activities  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  not 
less  than  61-3  per  centum  nor  more  than  90 
per  centum.  The  Secretary  shall  set  the 
Federal  share  for  categories  of  school 
awards  based  upon  uniform  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary. 
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RESEARCH.  EVALUATION.  DISSEMINATION.  AND 
MONITORING  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  508.  (a)  Prom  the  amount  set  aside 
under  section  504(b)(3).  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  research,  evaluation,  and  dis-semi- 
nation  activities  to  assure  that  exemplary 
projects  and  practices  which  are  developed 
with  assistance  provided  under  this  title  are 
made  available  to  local  educational  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  u.se  such  amount 
of  the  funds  re.served  pursuant  to  section 
504(b)<3i  as  is  nece.s.sary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  sutwection.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  an  mdependnet  panel  to 
monitor  the  success  of  ttie  proBrams  assist 
ed  by  this  title  in  achievinx  the  national  ob- 
jectives in  improving  instruction  and  the 
achievement  of  the  students. 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1985 


PRESSLER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3156 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.    PRESSLER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Pell,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Ma 

THiAS.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr 

Bumpers.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Murkow- 

SKi.    Mr.    Matsunaga.    Mr     Kennedy. 

Mr.     Proxmire,     Mr.    Sarbanes.     Mr. 

Specter.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 

STArFORD.       Mr.       Huddleston.       Mr. 

Riegle.    Mr.    Dodd.    Mr.    Dixon.    Mr. 

Metzenbaum.    Mr.    Heinz.    Mr.    Levin. 

Mrs.    KassebaDm.    Mr.    Melcher.    Mr. 

Roth,   Mr.   Inouye.   Mr.   Baucus.   Mr. 

Ford,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  and  Mr.  Binca- 

man)  submitted  an  amendment  intend 

ed  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill 

S.  2723,  supra:  as  follows; 
On   page    128.    between    lines    12   and    13. 

insert  the  followinR. 

POLICY  ON  WEAPONS  IN  SPACE  AND  ON  WEAPONS 
DESIGNED  TO  ATTACK  OBJECTS  IN  SPACE 

Sec  1019.  (a)  It  i.s  the  sense  of  the  Con 
gress  that  the  President  should  seek  mutual 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to- 

(II  immediately  resume  negotiations  on  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  ban  or  strict  limiia 
tions  on  the  testing,  development,  deploy- 
ment and  use  of  antisatellite  weapons; 

(2)  institute,  as  appropriate,  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  moratorium  on  the  testing  in 
space  of  antisatellite  weapons  during  the 
period  of  negotiations;  and 

(3)  seek,  on  an  urgent  basis,  a  verifiable 
treaty  restricting  the  testing,  development. 
deployment  and  use  of  space-directed  weap- 
ons systems  and  prohibiting  the  lesting.  de- 
velopment, deployment  and  u.se  of  space 
based  weapons  systems,  if  such  systems  are 
designed  to  inflict  injury  or  cause  any  other 
form  of  damage  on  the  Earth,  in  the  atmos- 
phere, or  on  objects  placed  in  space. 

(b)(1)  Such  agreements  should  not  restrict 
operaiicvis  in  space  not  Involving  weapons, 
such  as  the  United  States  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  Increased  funds  should  be  allocated  to 
improve  the  survivability  of  statellites  and 
other  space-based  assets. 

(3)  Funds  should  tie  made  available,  as 
needed,  to  enhance  monitoring  and  venfica 
tion  capabilities  for  space  arms  control 
agreements. 

(c)  Not  later  than  September  1.  1984.  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  a 
report  detailing  actions  undertaken  since 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .section  to 
open  negotiations  on  antisatellite  weapons 
and  space-based  and  space-directed  strategic 
defense  systems.  Such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted m  unclassified  form  with  such  classi- 
fied annexes  as  may  be  necce.ssary. 

PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
3157  THROUGH  3160 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     PRESSLER     submitted     four 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra:  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  3157 
On   page    128.   between   lines   12  and    13. 
In.serl  the  following  new  section; 

REPORT  ON  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  At  the  time  of  the  submission  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Congress  of 
his  annual  budget  presentation  materials 
for  each  fi.scal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985.  and  I'nding  before  October  1. 
1990,  but  not  later  than  March  15  of  the  cal 
endar  year  in  which  such  fiscal  year  begins, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Si-rv- 
ices  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentalives  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  on  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
including 

1 1)  details  of  all  programs  and  projects 
.serving  the  objective  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  and  administered  by  any  de 
partment  or  agency  of  the  United  States; 

1 2)  a  clear  definition  of  the  objective  of 
the  Strategic  Defen.se  Initiative; 

1 3)  an  explanation  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween that  objective  and  each  program  and 
project  associated  with  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative; 

i4i  an  identification  of  all  other  programs 
and  projects  being  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dt'fen.se  and  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  that  involve 
technologies,  including  overlapping  technol- 
ogies, having  a  relationship  to  the  objective 
of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  includ- 
ing any  program  or  project  involving  parti- 
cle b«'am  or  high  power  directed  energy  re- 
.search  efforts; 

'5)  complete  budgetary  information  on 
the  programs  and  projects  referred  to  in 
clause  <4i.  to  the  extent  that  such  programs 
and  projects  relate  to  the  Strategic  Defease 
Initiative.  Including  the  aggregate  amount 
budgeted  each  fiscal  year  for  those  portions 
of  such  programs  and  projects  that  relate  to 
the  Strategic  Defease  Initiative; 

(6)  details  on  the  funding  of  programs  and 
projects  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
including - 

(A)  the  propo.sed  expenditures  for  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  for  all  such  pro- 
grams and  projects  in  the  budgetary  presen- 
tation materials; 

(B)  the  amount  obligated  and  expended 
for  each  program  and  project  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year; 

iC)  the  amount  expected  to  be  obligated 
and  expended  for  each  program  and  project 
during  the  fiscal  year  during  which  the 
report  is  submitted; 


(D)  the  amount  requested  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  programs  and  projects  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is  submit- 
ted and  expected  to  be  expended  for  such 
programs  and  projects  during  such  fiscal 
year;  and 

(E)  the  amount  programed  to  be  request- 
ed for  the  following  fiscal  year  for  such  pro- 
grams and  projects  and  expected  to  be  ex- 
pended for  such  programs  and  projects 
during  such  fiscal  year:  and 

(7)  detailed  information  on  expenditures 
for  any  ground-based,  air-based,  or  space- 
based  directed  energy  programs  and 
projects  that  could  be  used  for  antisatellite 
purposes. 

Amendment  No,  3158  ^ 

On  page  11.  between  lines  10  and  11, 
in.serl  the  following  new  section; 

limitation  on  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ADVANCED 
ANTISATELLITE  WEAPONS 

Sec  117.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions contained  in  this  part  may  be  used  for 
research,  development,  testing,  or  evalua- 
tion of  any  second  generation  antisatellite 
weapon  or  its  components,  including  any  re- 
.search.  development,  testing,  or  evaluation 
of  any  .such  weapon  or  component  under 
any  program  entitled  'Alpha".  LODE",  or 
Talon  Gold". 

Amendment  No.  3159 
On   page    128.   between   lines   12  and   13, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

reduction  of  united  states  military 
personnel  stationed  in  europe 
Sec  .  (a)(  1 )  Beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  one  year 
after  such  date,  funds  may  not  be  ebligated 
or  expended  to  support  or  maintain  an  end 
strength  level  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  assigned  to  per- 
manent duty  in  European  member  countries 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  (including  the  contiguous  waters  of 
such  countries)  in  any  number  greater  than 
a  number  equal  to  98  percent  of  the  number 
of  members  of  such  forces  assigned  to  per- 
manent duty  in  such  countries  and  waters 
on  October  1.  1984. 

(2)  Beginning  on  a  date  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  two  years  after  such  date,  funds  may 
not  be  obligated  or  expended  to  support  or 
maintain  an  end  strength  level  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
assigned  to  permanent  duty  in  European 
member  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  (including  the 
contiguous  waters  of  such  countries)  in  any 
number  greater  than  a  numl)er  equal  to  96 
percent  of  the  number  of  members  of  such 
forces  assigned  to  permanent  duty  in  such 
countries  and  waters  on  October  1,  1984. 

(3)  Beginning  on  a  date  two  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  three  years  after  such  date,  funds 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  to  sup- 
port or  maintain  an  end  strength  level  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  assigned  to  permanent  duty  in  Euro- 
pean meml)er  countries  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  (including 
the  contiguous  waters  of  such  countries)  in 
any  numl)er  greater  than  a  number  equal  to 
94  percent  of  the  numl)er  of  members  of 
such  forces  assigned  to  permanent  duty  in 
such  countries  and  waters  on  C>ctot>er  1, 
1984. 
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(4)  Beginning  on  a  date  three  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  four  years  after  such  date,  funds 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  to  sup- 
port or  maintain  an  end  strength  level  of 
members  Of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  assigned  to  permanent  duty  in  Euro- 
pean member  countries  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  (including 
the  contiguous  waters  of  such  countries)  in 
any  number  greater  than  a  number  equal  to 
92  percent  of  the  number  of  members  of 
such  forces  assigned  to  permanent  duty  in 
such  countries  and  waters  on  October  1, 
1984. 

(5)  Beginning  on  a  date  five  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  funds 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  to  sup- 
port or  maintain  an  end  strength  level  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  as-ligned  to  permanent  duty  in  Euro- 
pean men»ber  countries  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  (including 
the  contiguous  waters  of  such  countries)  in 
any  number  greater  than  a  number  equal  to 
90  percent  of  the  number  of  members  of 
such  forces  assigned  to  permanent  duty  in 
such  countries  and  waters  on  October  1, 
1984. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  contained  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
to  support  or  maintain  members  of  the 
Armed  F\)rces  of  the  United  States  with- 
drawn from  European  member  countries  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  «and  their  contiguous  waters)  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  prohibition  in  sub- 
section (a)  except  insofar  as  such  meml)ers 
are  assigned  to  permanent  duty  at  military 
installations  in  the  United  SUtes. 


(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  data  on 
expenditures  by  member  countries  of  NATO 
shall  be  based  on  data  contained  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  allied  contributions  to  the  common  de- 
fense. 


On 


Amendment  No.  3160 
page   128.  between  lines   12  and   13. 


insert  the  following  new  section: 

EQUItABLE  SHARING  OF  NATO  EXPENSES 

Sec  .(a)(1)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pun-niant  to  an  authorization  contained 
in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  to  increase  in  any  fiscal  year  the 
aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  to  sup- 
port or  maintain  memljers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  European 
member  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  (including  the 
contiguous  waters  of  such  countries)  by  a 
percentage  in  excess  of  a  percentage  which 
represents  the  percentage  increase  (if  any) 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  support  or  main- 
tain members  of  such  forces  in  the  Europe- 
an member  countries  of  NATO  (including 
the  contiguous  waters  of  such  countries)  by 
each  of  the  member  countries  of  NATO, 
other  than  the  United  States,  divided  by  the 
number  of  such  other  meml)er 'countries  of 
NATO. 

(2)  If  in  any  fiscal  year  there  has  been  a 
percentage  decrease  In  the  aggregate 
amount  of  expenditures  made  by  NATO 
countries,  other  than  the  United  States,  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  such  purpose, 
the  total  amount  that  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  such  purpose  by  the  United 
States  in  the  next  fiscal  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  f.o  the  amount  expended  by 
the  United  States  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  reduced  by  a  percentage  which  repre- 
senU  the  percentage  decrease  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  expenditures  made  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  by  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  NATO  (other  than  the  United 
States)  divided  by  the  number  of  such  other 
countrie$. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


BAKER  AND  BYRD  AMENDMENT 
NO.  3161 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Byrd)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  127)  to  malte  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  a 
permanent  committee  of  the  Senate, 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  resolution 
add  the  following:  "That  (a)  there  is  estab- 
lished a  temporary  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  Senate 
committee  system. 

(b)  The  select  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  Members  of  the  Senate,  six 
from  the  majority  party  and  six  from  the 
minority  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader. 

(c)  The  select  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  from  among  its  majority  members 
and  a  cochairman  from  among  its  minority 
members. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  except  that  the 
select  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimo- 
ny. The  select  committee  may  adopt  rules  of 
procedures  not  inconsistent  with  this  resolu- 
tion and  rules  of  the  Senate  governing 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 

(e)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
select  committee  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  select  committee. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
select  committee  to  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Senate  committee  system,  the 
structure,  jurisdiction,  number,  and  opti- 
mum size  of  Senate  committees,  the  number 
of  subcommittees,  committee  rules  and  pro- 
cedures, media  coverage  of  meetings,  staff- 
ing, and  other  committee  facilities,  and  to 
make  recommendations  which  promote  opti- 
mum utilization  of  Senators'  time,  optimum 
effectiveness  of  committees  in  the  creation 
and  oversight  of  Federal  programs,  clear 
and  consistent  procedures  for  the  referral  of 
legislation  falling  within  the  jurisidiction  of 
two  or  more  committees,  and  workable 
methods  for  the  regular  review  and  revision 
of  committee  jurisdictions. 

Sec  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  select  committee  is  authorized  in 
iU  discretion  ( 1 )  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel.  (3)  to  hold  hearings,  (4) 
to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or  place  during 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods 
of  the  Senate,  (5)  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  correspondence,  boolcs, 
papers,  and  documents,  (6)  to  take  deposi- 
tions and  other  testimony,  (7)  to  procure 
the  service  of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 


ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
shall  preside  over  meetings  of  the  select 
committee,  except  that  in  his  absence  any 
other  member  of  the  select  committee  desig- 
nated by  the  chairman  may  preside. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses. 

(d)  Subpenas  authorized  by  the  select 
committee  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman,  or  any  other  member  des- 
ignated by  the  chairman,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  the  chairman 
or  member  signing  the  subpena. 

Sec  4.  For  the  period  from  the  date  of 
this  resolution  is  agreed  to  through  Decem- 
ber 15.  1984,  the  expenses  of  the  select  com- 
mittee under  this  resolution  shall  not 
exceed  $200,000,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $30,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

Sec  5.  The  select  committee  may  submit 
interim  reports  on  its  activities,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. The  select  committee  shall  submit 
to  the  Senate  a  final  report  of  its  findings, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  advisable,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  December  15,  1984. 
The  select  committee  may  also  submit  to 
the  Senate  such  supplementary  reports  on 
the  issues  treated  in  its  initial  report  as  it 
considers  appropriate.  The  select  committee 
shall  cease  to  exist  upon  the  expiration  of 
sixty  days  following  submission  of  its  final 
report. 

Sec  6.  Expenses  of  the  select  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  select  _ 
committee. 

Sec.  7.  When  the  resolution  incorporating 
the  recommendations  of  this  committee  is 
submitted,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


IMPROVEMENT    IN    QUALITY    OE_, 
MATH   AND   SCIENCE   INSTRUC- 
TION 


HATCH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3162 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Hatch)  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1285,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  V— MAGNET  SCHOOLS 
ASSISTANCE 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  501.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $75,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  and  1986  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 
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ELIGIBILITY 

Sec.  502.  A  local  educational  agency  is  eli 
gible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  title  if 
the  local  educational  agency— 

(1)  has  received  $1,000,000  less  in  the  first 
fiscal  year  after  the  repeal  of  the  Emergen- 
cy School  Assistance  Act  by  section  5  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
as  a  result  of  the  repeal  of  that  Act;  or  -- 

(2>  is  implementing  a  plan  undertaken 
pursuant  to  a  final  order  issued  by  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  court  of  any 
State,  or  any  other  State  agency  or  official 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  which  re- 
quires the  desegregation  of  minority  group 
segregated  children  or  (acuity  in  the  eU- 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  of  such 
agency:  or 

(3)  without  having  been  required  to  do  so. 
has  adopted  and  is  implementing,  or  will,  if 
assistance  is  made  available  to  it  under  this 
title,  adopt  and  implement,  a  plan  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  ade- 
quate under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  for  the  desegregation  of  minority 
group  .segregated  children  or  faculty  in  such 
schools. 

STATEMENT  OK  Pl'RPOSE 

Sec.  503.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 

(1)  to  provide  financial  a-ssistance  to  eligi- 
ble local  educational  agencies  to  enable  such 
agencies  to  establish  and  operate  mannet 
schools: 

(2)  to  meet  the  special  needs  incident  to 
the  elimination  of  minority  group  .segrega 
tion  and  discrimination  among  siud«nt.s  and 
faculty  in  elementary  and  .secondary 
schools: 

(3)  to  encourage  the  voluntary  elimina 
tion.  reduction,  or  prevention  of  minority 
group  isolation  in  elementary  and  .secondary 
schools  with  substantial  proportions  of  mi- 
nority group  .students:  and 

(4)  to  encourage  the  development  of 
courses  of  instruction  within  magnei 
schools  that  will  substantially  strengthen 
the  knowledge  of  academic  subjects  and  the 
grasp  of  tangible  and  marketable  vocational 
skills  of  students  attentjing  such  .schools. 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED      , 

Sec  504.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
to  make  grants  to  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  for  use  in  magnet  schools  which 
are  part  of  an  approved  desegregation  plan 
and  which  are  designed  to  bring  students 
from  different  social,  economic,  ethnic,  and 
racial  backgrounds  together. 

DEFINITION 

Sec  505.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  the 
term  "magnet  .school"  means  a  school  or 
education  center  that  offers  a  special  cur 
riculum  capable  of  attracting  substantial 
numbers  of  students  of  different  racial 
backgrounds. 

USE5  or  FUNDS 

Sec  506.  (a)  Grants  made  under  this  title 
may  be  used  by  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  planning  for.  and  conduct 
of.  programs  in  magnet  .schools,  including- 

( 1 )  courses  of  academic  instruction  offered 
at  magnet  schools: 

(2)  courses  of  instruction  in  magnei 
schools  offering  secondary  education  or  vo- 
cational education  which  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  tangible  and  marketable  skills  of 
secondary  school  students  and  vocational 
school  students: 

(3)  the  purchase  of  books,  materials,  and 
equipment  including  computers,  which  di- 
rectly contribute  to  academic  excellence  and 
the  purposes  of  this  title:  and 


(4)  the  payment  of  or  subsidization  of  the 
compensation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  in  magnet  schools  who  are 
certified  or  licen.sed  by  the  State  and  who 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  courses  of  in- 
struction for  which  assistance  is  .sought, 

APPLICATIONS  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Each  eligible  local  education- 
al agency  which  desires  to  receive  assistance 
under  this  title  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary.  Each  such  application 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require.  Each  such  application 
shall  contain  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  meet  the  conditions 
enumerated  in  sub.section  (b), 

(bi  As  part  of  the  annual  application  re- 
quired by  subsection  <a).  each  eligible  local 
educational  agency  shall  certify  that  the 
agency  agrees 

( 1 )  to  use  funds  made  available  under  this 
title  for  the  purposes  specified  in  .section 
503: 

(2)  to  employ  teachers  in  the  courses  of 
instruction  assisted  under  this  title  who  are 
certified  or  licen.sed  by  the  State  to  teach 
the  subject  matter  of  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion: 

<3)  to  provide  assurances  that  the  local 
educational  agency  will  not  engage  in  dis- 
crimination based  upon  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  the  hiring,  promotion,  or  as- 
signment of  employees  of  the  agency  or 
other  personnel  for  whom  the  agency  has 
any  adminislrr.tive  ri-sponsibility: 

i4i  to  provide  assurances  that  the  local 
educational  agency  will  not  engage  in  dis- 
crimination based  upon  race,  religion,  color 
or  national  origin  in  the  mandatory  assign 
ment  of  students  to  .schools  or  to  courses  of 
instruction  within  .schools  of  such  agency 
except  to  carry  out  the  approved  plan: 

i5i  to  proMd«'  assurances  that  the  local 
educational  au'ency  will  not  engage  in  dis- 
rrimination  based  upon  race,  religion,  color 
or  national  origin  in  designing  or  operating 
extracurricular  acluities  for  students:  and 

<6i  to  provide  siirh  other  a.s.surances  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title 

ici  No  application  maN  be  approved  under 
this  section  unle.ss  Ihi'  A.ssistanl  Secretary 
of  Education  for  Civil  Rights  determines 
that  the  a.s.surances  contained  in  clau.ses  <3i. 
1 4 1,  and  i5>  will  be  mil 

SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION 

Sec  508  In  approvint;  applications  under 
this  title  the  Secretary  shall  Mive  special 
consideration  to- 

ili  the  recentness  of  the  implenienlalion 
of  the  approved  plan  or  moditication  there 
of: 

i2i  the  proportion  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren involved  in  the  approved  plan: 

i3)  the  need  for  a.ssistance  ba.sed  on  the 
expens*'  or  difficulty  of  cflecl jvely  carrying 
out  an  approved  plan  and  the  program  or 
projects  for  which  a.ssistanc*'  is  soumIii:  and 

i4i  the  degree  to  which  the  program  or 
project  for  which  a.ssislance  is  .sought  af 
fords  promi.se  of  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  title 

PROHIBITION 

Sec  509.  Grants  under  this  title  may  not 
be  used  for  consultants,  for  transportation, 
or  for  any  activity  which  do«>s  not  augment 
academic  improvement,  or  for  courses  of  in- 
struction the  substance  of  which  is  .secular 
humanism. 

LIMITATION  ON  PAYMENTS 

Sec  510,  lai  No  local  educational  agency 
may    receive   a   grant    under   this   title    for 


more  than  one  fiscal  year  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  program  for  which 
assistance  was  provided  in  the  first  fiscal 
year  is  making  satisfactory  progress  in 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  No  local  educational  agency  may 
expend  more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount 
that  the  agency  receives  in  any  fiscal  year 
for  planning. 

ic)  No  State  shall  reduce  the  amount  of 
State  aid  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
free  public  education  or  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance received  under  chapter  2  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981  in  any  school  district  of  any 
local  educational  agency  within  such  State 
because  of  assistance  made  or  to  be  made 
available  to  such  agency  under  this  title, 
except  that  a  State  may  reduce  the  amount 
of  assistance  received  under  such  chapter  2 
if  the  amount  is  attributable  to  clause  (3)  of 
.section  577  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  section  502  of  the  Education 
for  Economic  Security  Act)  but  only  to  the 
extent  the  amount  is  so  attributable.  The 
Secretary  may  waive  the  prohibition  against 
the  reduction  of  assistance  received  under 
chapter  2  and  permit  such  a  reduction  if  the 
State  demonstrates  that  the  assistance 
under  such  chapter  2  is  not  necessary  to  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  511.  (ai  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  local  educational  agency  having  an  ap- 
plication approved  under  this  title  the 
amount  set  forth  in  the  application.  Pay- 
ments under  this  title  for  a  fi.scal  year  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture by  the  recipient  until  the  end  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(bxli  If  a  local  educational  agency  in  a 
State  IS  prohibited  by  law  from  providing 
for  the  participation  of  children  and  staff 
enrolled  or  employed  in  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  .schools  as  re- 
quired by  this  title,  the  Secrelarj  may  waive 
.such  requirement  with  respect  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  such  Slate  and.  upon 
the  approval  of  an  application  from  a  local 
(■durational  agency  within  such  State,  shall 
arrange  for  the  provision  of  services  to  such 
children  enrolled  in,  or  teachers  or  other 
educational  staff  of.  any  nonprofit  private 
elementary  or  .secondary  .school  located 
within  the  .school  district  of  such  agency  if 
the  participation  of  such  children  and  staff 
would  a.ssisl  in  achieving  the  purpo.se  of  this 
title.  The  services  to  be  provided  through 
arrangements  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  comparable  to  the 
services  to  be  provided  by  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  such  application. 

I  2)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  teachers  and  other  educational 
staff  who.  except  for  provisions  of  Stale 
law.  might  reasonably  t«'  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  carried  out  under 
this  title  b.v^such  local  educational  agency. 

1 3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
local  educational  agency  has  substantially 
failed  to  provide-  for  the  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  children  and  staff  en- 
rolled or  employed  in  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  .secondary  schools,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  children  enrolled  in.  or  teachers  or 
other  educational  staff  of,  the  nonprofit  pri- 
vate elementary  or  secondary  school  or 
.schools  located  within  the  .school  district  of 
such  local  educational  agency,  which  serv- 
ices shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 
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be  identidil  with  the  services  which  would 
have  been  provided  such  shildren  or  staff 
had  the  local  educational  agency  carried  out 
such  assurance.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  the 
cost  of  such  services  from  the  grant  to  such 
local  educational  agency  and  shall  have  the 
authority  for  this  purpose  of  recovering 
from  such  agency  any  funds  paid  to  it  under 
such  grant. 

WITHOLOING  V 

Sec  513.  The  provisions  of  sections  453 
and  454  Of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.  relating  to  withholding  and  cease 
and  desist  orders,  shall  apply  to  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  title. 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  3163 

Mr.  HATCH  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  3162  proposed 
by  him  (and  others)  to  the  bill  S.  1285, 
supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  6.  after  Tace,"  insert  "reli- 
gion". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseht  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  June  6,  to  hold 
a  closed  briefing  on  the  current  situa- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management,  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  June  6,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  entitled  "Com- 
puter Matching:  Tax  Payer  Records." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELBCT  COMMITTtE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  in  closed  session,  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, June  6,  to  receive  a  briefing  on  in- 
telligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CARDINAL  SIN'S 
COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  20,  1984,  at  Brandeis  University, 
Cardinal  Sin,  the  Archbishop  of 
Manila,  delivered  an  extraordinary 
commencement  address  filled  with 
compassion  and  concern  for  the  suf- 
fering of  poor  people  throughout  the 
world.  He  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
challenge  of  poverty  and  urged  us  to 


maintain  our  vigilance  constantly  and 
courageously. 

Cardinal  Sin  declared: 

Whenever  the  freedom  and  rights  of  men 
and  lyomen  are  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of 
national  security,  the  abomination  that  was 
Auschwitz  once  again  casts  its  demonic  pres- 
ence. ^ 

Cardinal  Sin  declared: 

Whenever  the  international  economic 
order  ignores  distributive  justice  and  creates 
greater  unemployment  and  poverty  in  the 
Third  World,  the  adoption  of  another  effi- 
cient version  of  the  Final  Solution  against 
millions  becomes  another  grotesque  possibil- 
ity. 

Cardinal  Sin  concluded: 

Our  vigilance  is  all  the  more  necessary 
since  those  who  design  economic  policies 
devoid  of  social  justice  and  who  go  about 
militarizing  government  machineries  behind 
the  facade  of  law  and  order,  are  individuals 
whose  outward  demeanor  and  motives  are 
just  as  ordinary,  just  as  rational  and  neigh- 
borly as  the  dutiful  Mr.  Eichmann. 

Cardinal  Sin  spoke  also  of  his  own 
country.  He  said: 

At  the  Funeral  Mass  for  the  assassinated 
Senator  Benigno  Aquino.  I  depicted  our 
people  as  a  pilgrim  nation  whose  Promised 
Land  of  freedom  and  justice  still  beckons 
far  beyond  the  desert's  horizon.  Our  pover- 
ty is  like  a  roaring  lion  devastating  our 
countryside  and  devouring  our  youth.  The 
lack  of  truth  and  freedom  are  like  dried  up 
streams  that  can  no  longer  quench  one's 
thirst;  the  injustice  of  our  system  is  like  a 
plague  of  locusts  tormenting  our  daily  lives. 

I  commend  this  remarkable  address 
to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  Cardinal  Sin's  address  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

The  Three  Chapels  of  Brandeis  as 
Symbols  of  Peace 

(By  His  Eminence,  Jaime  Cardinal  L.  Sin, 
Archbishop  of  Manila) 

[Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
conferring  of  a  doctorate  honoris  causa  by 
Brandeis  University  in  Waltham.  Massachu- 
setts, on  20  May  1984.] 

I  come  to  your  midst,  a  pilgrim  priest 
from  a  distant,  troubled  land.  That  Brandeis 
University  should  have  thought  of  confer- 
ring an  honorary  doctorate  degree  on  the 
Archbishop  of  Manila,  whose  pittance  of 
wisdom  is  reported  to  consist  more  of  hu- 
morous parables  rather  than  theological 
treatises,  is  indeed  a  cause  of  bewilderment 
for  me.  That  this  academic  act  should  align 
me  in  the  distinguished  company  of  past  re- 
cipients like  Prime  Ministers  Golda  Meir 
and  David  Ben  Gurion.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing— 
further  increases  my  uneasiness.  I  finally 
found  some  tranquility  in  the  thought  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  your  Board  of  Trustees 
(Congressman  Stephen  J.  Solarz)  that,  more 
than  honoring  me,  this  conferment  does 
honor  to  the  people  of  my  country,  the 
Philippines. 

The  sculptor,  Elbert  Weinberg,  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  your  Jewish  Chapel,  a  rep- 
resentation of  Jacob  wrestling  with  an 
angel.  Before  coming  here,  I  too,  hajl  my 
moments  of  wrestling  with  the  angel  of 
doubt.  It  was  a  perplexity  that  covered  not 
only  the  choice  of  a  relevant  topic  but  the 
efficacy  a  voice  from  the  Third  World  might 
expect  when  addressing  an  American  audi- 
ence. 


For,  to  come  to  America  is  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  her  immensity  and  complexity. 
It  is  to  experience  her  vastness  geographi- 
cally, in  the  magnificence  of  your  plains  and 
mountains:  it  is  to  experience  her  progress 
technically,  in  the  dramatic  achievements  of 
your  sciences:  it  is  to  be  dazzled  culturally 
by  the  creativity  of  your  arts  and  literature. 
Here,  a  traveller  from  an  Asian  village 
could  easily  feel  his  smallness  and  insignifi- 
cance, while  realizing  furthermore,  that  the 
inevitable  companion  to  this  preeminent 
progress  is  power— the  power  economically 
to  render  him  poorer  or  richer;  the  power 
politically  to  support  or  to  destabilize  gov- 
ernments abroad:  the  power  technologically 
to  enrich  or  to  totally  destroy  our  planet. 

Underneath  the  awe  and  fear  one  has 
before  the  mighty  presence  of  America,  are 
many  questions,  such  as:  does  America,  in 
spite  of  the  bigness  of  her  industries,  the 
bigness  of  her  military  forces,  the  bigness  of 
her  financial  resources  still  possess  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  abject  misery  that  pover- 
ty inflicts  on  millions  of  human  beings?  Can 
America,  in  spite  of  her  tremendous  materi- 
al achievements,  still  have  the  heart  to  em- 
pathize w'ith  the  hunger  for  justice  and 
freedom  felt  by  millions  of  small  farmers, 
small  fishermen  and  laborers?  Does  America 
continue  to  preserve  the  memory  of  her 
early  history  when  she  was  sanctuary  for 
men  and  women  fleeing  persecution  and  op- 
pression? 

Today,  I  am  glad  to  come  to  a  part  of 
America  that  recalls  the  "little  republics"  of 
your  early  town  meetings,  where  the  life  of 
citizens  was  exercised  on  a  human  scale, 
where  people  could  come  together  and  per- 
sonally participate  in  the  building  of  their 
community,  establishing  associations  that 
developed  through  bonds  of  trust  and  affec- 
tion. 

For  Brandeis  makes  America  comprehen- 
sible. 

Here,  one  easily  feels  at  home  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan simplicity  of  the  Chapel  of  Bethle- 
hem, in  the  inviting  biblical  atmosphere  of 
your  Protestant  Chapel,  and  in  the  familiar 
Old  Testament  symbols  of  your  Jewish 
Chapel.  In  these  surroundings,  one  easily 
listens  to  the  heart  of  America  while  recall- 
ing what  President  Woodrow  Wilson  said  at 
Independence  Hall  on  July  4th,  1914: 

"My  dream  is  that  as  the  years  go  on  and 
the  world  knows  more  and  more  of  America, 
it  will  also  drink  at  the  fountains  of  youth 
and  renewal:  that  it  also  will  return  to 
America  for  those  moral  inspirations  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  all  freedom  .  .  .  and  that 
America  will  come  in  the  full  light  of  the 
day  when  all  shall  know  that  she  puts 
human  rights  above  all  other  rights  and 
that  her  flag  is  the  flag  not  only  of  America 
but  of  humanity." 

I  also  have  a  dream,  one  arising  from  the 
biblical  perspective  that  says  the  poor  will 
inherit  the  earth,  that  the  small  people  of 
the  world  will  one  day  possess  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

It  is  easy  to  remember  the  poor  while  in 
Brandeis  where  the  architectural  restraint 
and  unpretentiousness  of  the  Threp  Chapels 
reflect  the  asceticism  and  humility  of  the 
world's  poor. 

It  is  not  strange  to  talk  of  the  poor  while 
on  this  campus,  since  the  great  jurist  whose 
name  this  university  proudly  bears  was  a 
courageous  defender  of  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed. One  recalls  that  Justice  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  was  called  the  "People's  Attorney" 
because  of  his  many  legal  battles  on  behalf 
of  small  businessmen,  organized  labor  and 
consumers  against  the  industrial  giants  of 
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his  age.  The  protection  of  the  poor  against 
the  "curse  of  bigness"  was  a  primary  con- 
cern of  Justice  Brandeis  whom  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  affectionately 
called:  "My  dear  Isaiah." 

We  need  not  review  the  already  familiar 
statistics  of  misery  and  hunger  endemic  to 
the  poor,  the  harshness  of  whose  lives  un- 
dermines the  twentieth  century  dream  of 
creating  material  abundance  for  all.  The 
year  2000  will  most  likely  have  for  its  first 
historical  scenario,  the  picture  of  wide- 
spread food  shortages  among  the  peoples  of 
the  South,  while  the  North  enjoys  an  even 
higher  level  of  prosperity  fueled  by  an  ever 
insurmountable  technological  advantage. 

But  to  dwell  mainly  on  the  material  di- 
mensions of  poverty,  is  to  invite  despair  and 
disunity.  The  challenge  of  poverty  needs  to 
be  expressed  in  a  profoundly  spiritual  sense 
by  urging  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful  to 
look  into  their  innate  capacity  to  under- 
stand the  suffering  of  the  poor.  The  para- 
mount spiritual  task  of  the  rich  is  to  over- 
come their  scandalous  separation  from  the 
suffering  part  of  mankind. 

In  turning  toward.s  the  poor,  the  rich 
world  finds  its  true  self.  Ii  is  an  encounter 
that  brings  forth  humility,  charity  and  com- 
passion—moral impulses  whose  source  is  the 
Divine  Will  which  created  us  all  in  the  like- 
ness of  his  own  image.  In  this  affinity  that 
we  have  of  one  another,  a;;  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  God.  we  discover  the  profound 
design  that  impels  us  to  strive  for  onene.ss. 
Here  I  recall  a  reflection  on  this  topic 
made  by  an  Asian  scholar  friend,  who  wrote. 
"We  turn  continually  to  one  another 
giving  life  and  receiving  life.  In  this  manner, 
we  continually  make  and  remake  our 
human  world.  We  are  all.  each  one  of  us.  in- 
volved in  the  making  of  an  authentic  hu- 
manity. Once  this  responsibility  has  become 
a  habit  of  our  minds  and  heart,  true  solidar- 
ity will  flourish.  It  will  t)ecome  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  social  arrangements  and  Insti- 
tutions, with  rich  and  poor  united  in  active- 
ly redeeming  the  family  of  man.  Then  we 
might  envision  a  unitary  world  radiating  its 
happiness  on  a  planetary  .scale,  the  poor  re- 
leasing its  creative  energy,  turning  its  suf 
fering  into  wisdom— bringing  forth  a  new 
human  life  whose  bright  loveliness  we 
cannot  now  fully  imagine." 

Human  life— how  precariously  it  clings  to 
a  planet  that  has  become  one  great  arsenal 
of  destruction.  Realizing  the  need  to  join 
every  effort  seeking  to  protect  the  gift  of 
life,  we  gave  our  fraternal  support  to  the 
1983  pastoral  letter  of  the  Catholic  Bishop.s 
of  the  United  States,  entitled:  The  Chal 
lenge  of  Peace:  God's  Promise  and  Our  Re- 
sponse." We  were  especially  interested  in 
the  pastoral's  views  on  the  value  of  nonvio- 
lence, since  this  option  has  recently  sur- 
faced in  the  Philippines. 

Human  life  was  once  more  the  theme  at 
the  1983  World  Council  of  Churches  Si.xth 
Assembly  which  affirmed  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Life  of  the  World.  We  likewise  support 
its  statement  on  human  rights  which  call.s 
on  the  churches  to  reaffirm  their  common 
commitment  to  work  more  fervently  for  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  inhumanity,  bru- 
tality, persecution  and  oppression. 

Human  life  and  its  extermination  was  the 
final  solution  adopted  for  six  million  Jews 
in  the  death  camps  of  Hitler.  The  insane 
tragedy  of  the  Holocaust  now  impels  Jews 
and  Christians  alike  to  shout.  "Never 
again!"  to  all  repressive  forces  that  manipu- 
late, subjugate  and  finally  eliminate  the 
weak  and  the  defenseless. 

Yet,  t>ecause  the  barbaric  underside  of 
mankind  waits  for  any  opportunity  to  un- 


leash it3  savagery  against  a  passive  people, 
we  must  maintain  our  vigilance  constantly 
and  courageously. 

Whenever  the  freedom  and  rights  of  men 
and  women  are  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of 
national  security,  the  abomination  that  was 
Auschwitz  once  again  casts  its  demonic  pres- 
ence. 

Whenever  the  international  economic 
order  ignores  distributive  justice  and  creates 
greater  unemployment  and  poverty  in  the 
Third  World,  the  adoption  of  another  effi- 
cient version  of  the  Final  Solution  against 
millions  becomes  another  grotesque  possibil- 
ity. 

Our  vigilance  is  all  the  more  necessary 
since  those  who  design  economic  policies 
devoid  of  social  justice  and  who  go  about 
militarizing  government  machineries  behind 
the  facade  of  law  and  order,  are  individuals 
whose  outward  demeanor  and  motives  are 
just  as  ordinary,  just  as  rational  and  neigh- 
tjorly  as  the  dutiful  Mr.  Eichmann. 

It  was  Barbara  Ward  who  once  said  that 
our  world,  with  Its  science  and  technology, 
with  its  instruments  of  total  destruction, 
can  still  set  the  process  in  reverse  and 
create  a  world  in  which  the  Divine  can 
break  through  to  our  human  state.  It  was 
this  vision  to  help  make  this  world  a  place 
in  which  the  Lord  and  his  creation  could 
happily  dwell,  that  finally  became  my  prin- 
cipal motive  in  coming  to  Brandeis. 

For  it  was  in  the  preparations  for  my  visit 
here  that  I  first  came  to  know  the  thoughts 
and  writings  of  Justice  Brandeis.  It  was  this 
Justice  whose  brooding  eyes  and  craggy  face 
reminded  onlookers,  of  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
who  championed  the  cause  of  the  poor,  con- 
sidering too  great  a  concentration  of  power 
a.1  a  menace  to  a  free  society.  His  work  for 
the  Zionist  movement  was  thoroughly 
American  in  spirit,  based  as  it  was  on  the 
right  of  small  nations  to  shape  their  own 
destiny  and  for  their  people  to  live  freely  in 
their  own  homeland. 

Only  last  April  25th.  in  my  commence- 
ment address  to  the  College  of  Law  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  the  Philippines.  I 
quoted  from  Justice  Brandeis: 

Tho.se  who  won  our  independence  be- 
lieved that  the  final  end  of  the  State  was  to 
make  men  free.  .  .  and  that  in  its  govern- 
ment, the  deliberative  forces  should  prevail 
over  the  arbitrarv.  They  believed  liberty  to 
be  the  secret  of  happiness  and  courage  to  be 
the  secret  of  liberty.  .  .  they  knew  that 
order  could  not  be  .secured  merely  through 
fear  of  punishment.  .  .  that  it  i.s  hazardous 
to  discourage  thought,  hope  and  imagina- 
tion: that  repression  breeds  hate,  and  hate 
menaces  stable  government."- i  Whitney  v. 
California,  1927 1. 

I  al.so  learned  that  Justice  Brandeis  did 
not  limit  him.self  to  propounding  legal 
theory.  He  was  above  all  a  practical  man 
who  could  b<-  deeply  moved  by  the  apathy 
and  slowness  of  people  in  the  face  of  recog- 
nized wrongs.  It  was  Justice  Brandeis  who 
helped  found  in  1900.  the  Public  Franchise 
League  which  resisted  long-term  exclusive 
franchi.ses  of  public  utilities  in  Boston.  He 
was  coun.sel  for  life  insurance  policy  hold- 
ers, devising  a  .savings-bank  insurance  plan 
as  a  means  of  security  for  wage  earners. 

This  IS  familiar  biography  for  you:  for  me. 
however,  they  are  a  confirmation  in  hope. 
For.  Brandeis  the  man  and  jurist,  is  gone. 
But  the  University  that  carried  his  name 
and  tradition,  remains.  Here,  among  you.  I 
-sense  the  resolve  to  continue  the  life  quest 
of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  for  an  enlightened 
world  freed  from  all  forms  of  injustice  and 
oppression. 


I,  therefore,  humbly  urge  you  to  continue 
placing  the  richness  of  your  Intellectual  re- 
sources at  the  service  of  practical  programs 
designed  to  help  poor  students  receive  an 
education  in  democratic  principles  and  life; 
to  help  Third  World  faculty  redesign  law 
and  legal  systems  to  promote  human-orient- 
ed needs;  to  strengthen  international  orga- 
nizations and  private  voluntary  agencies 
that  seek  ways  of  inserting  moral  values 
into  the  framework  of  social,  economic  and 
political  institutions. 

Through  such  unremitting  efforts,  we 
bring  about  oneness  t)etween  Brandeis  and 
the  Philippines,  between  Brandeis  and  the 
poor  of  this  world.  Peace  enters  our  planet 
through  such  small  beginnings. 

My  friends,  at  the  Funeral  Mass  for  the 
assassinated  Senator  Benigno  Aquino.  I  de- 
picted our  people  as  a  pilgrim  nation  whose 
Promi.sed  Land  of  freedom  and  justice  still 
beckons  far  beyond  the  desert's  horizon. 
Our  poverty  is  like  a  roaring  lion  devastat- 
ing our  countryside  and  devouring  our 
youth.  The  lack  of  truth  and  freedom  are 
like  dried  up  streams  that  can  no  longer 
quench  one's  thirst:  the  injustice  of  our 
system  is  like  a  plague  of  locusts  tormenting 
our  daily  lives. 

Yet.  I  make  my  journey  back  home  armed 
with  that  hope  which  my  Brandeis  visit  re- 
newed in  me.  If  here  o'.i  your  campus,  di- 
verse faiths  can  live  in  fraternal  coexistence 
and  amity,  then,  mankind's  eventual  recon- 
ciliation with  God  and  each  other  can 
Indeed  become  a  reality. 

Let  me,  therefore,  now  thank  you— as  a 
priest  (Who  echoes  Cardinal  Cushing's  in- 
sistence that  his  own  theology  had  barely 
gone  beyond  that  taught  to  children  in  cate- 
chism class)— for  the  great  honor  this  con- 
ferment bestows  on  me  and  my  countrymen. 

Li'l  me  thank  you— as  a  friend,  who  recalls 
what  President  Abram  Sachar  of  Brandeis 
.said  of  tho,se  who  enter  the  Three  Chapels, 
that  there  "only  the  hearts  need  speak." 

As  I  bid  you  farewell,  my  heart  speaks  to 
you: 

Peace! 

Shalom!* 
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WALKING  TO  CALVARY 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  scarcely  a  few  weeks  since  our 
Nation  observed  a  day  of  prayer,  in  re- 
sponse to  President  Reagan's  request 
and  proclamation.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  experience  will  prompt  in  our 
people  a  greater  awareness  of  spiritual 
truths,  and  a  greater  sense  of  our  total 
reliance  on  Almighty  God.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  will  learn  the  responsibility 
that  we  who  live  in  a  freedom  given  to 
us  by  Providence  always  bear  toward 
those  who  are  not  free. 

In  the  light  of  this  solemn  duty.  I 
want  to  share  the  text  of  an  eloquent 
and  inspiring  article.  'Pray  for  Those 
'Walking  to  Calvary,"  '  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  16.  1982.  issue  of 
Christianity  Today.  Its  author,  Mrs. 
Jesse  W.  Cooke,  Jr.,  of  Richmond,  VA, 
recently  informed  me  of  the  continu- 
ing work  of  her  prayer  group_  on 
behalf  of  persecuted  believers  in  other 
lands  and  also  on  behalf  of  our  Nation 
and  its  leaders. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mrs. 
Cooke's  extraordinary  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  sirticle  follows: 

Pray  for  Those  'Walking  to  Calvary" 

More  Christians  are  being  persecuted 
today  than  at  any  other  time  in  history.  In 
this  century,  more  Christians  have  been 
martyred  than  in  all  previous  centuries  com- 
bined. 

During  the  Cultural  Revolution,  the  wife 
of  the  late  John  H.  Reed,  Jr.,  medical  mis- 
sionary to  China,  spoke  to  an  interdenomi- 
national Bible  study  class  in  Richmond.  Vir- 
ginia. Her  focus  was  the  suffering  church. 
She  brought  this  terse  message  from  a  Chi- 
nese believer: 

We  are  walking  to  Calvary. 

Pray  for  us. 

We'll  see  you  in  heaven. 

That  pleas  was  the  impetus  for  a  prayer 
group  in  Richmond  that  now  meets  regular- 
ly to  intercede  for  Christ's  suffering  church. 

Our  group  consists  of  seven  "regulars" 
who  are  active  laywomen  from  local  Presby- 
terian and  Episcopal  churches.  Most  of  us 
also  attend  the  weekly  Bible  study  conduct- 
ed by  SaUie  Childrcy  Reed,  who  attuned  us 
to  the  needs  of  suffering  Christians. 

Admittedly,  prayers  of  intercession  for 
persecuted  Christians  are  not  easy.  Assem- 
bled in  comfortable  freedom,  with  our  many 
Bible  translations,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  envi- 
sion people  without  Bibles  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  who  worship  God  under  cover 
of  darkness.  Our  open  practice  and  life  of 
faith  are  far  removed  from  threats  of 
prison,  work  camps,  or  unemployment.  We 
risk  nothing  because  of  our  beliefs. 

Yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of  believers  do 
risk  all  for  Christ.  How  does  our  group  pray 
for  them? 

1.  We  pray  for  miracles.  Interspersed  in 
the  many  accounts  of  persecution  we  have 
received  from  the  suffering  church  are  occa- 
sional deliverances.  Some,  like  Richard 
Wurmbrand.  Haralan  Popov,  and  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn.  miraculously  survived  pro- 
longed ordeals  and  were  brought  to  freedom 
in  America. 

2.  We  pray  for  our  country.  We  ask  God  to 
revive  us  and  spare  us  as  a  nation  so  that 
the  American  church  can  continue  its  work 
for  Christ  throughout  the  world. 

3.  We  pray  for  specific  needs  of  persecuted 
Christians.  In  order  to  do  this  we  pool  infor- 
mation from  evangelical  and  suffering- 
church  periodicals,  news  releases,  and  let- 
ters from  missionaries  or  pastors., 

4.  We  pray  for  the  distribution  of  Bibles 
to  persecuted  Christians.  How  inexpressibly 
sad  it  is  that  so  many  believers  who  must 
endure  trial  are  generally  without  God's 
written  Word.  Here  we  ask  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  grant  effective  ways  to  get  the  Scriptures 
to  suffering  saints  who  wait. 

Our  prayers  vary  from  week  to  week,  but 
typical  of  our  intercession  is  this  one: 

Father,  for  your  servants  about  to  be  mar- 
tyred, we  ask  a  Christ-glorifying  witness  like 
Stephen's.  For  those  undergoing  torture  we 
ask  power  not  to  deny  your  name. 

We  remember  how  you  kept  former  POW 
Jeremiah  Denton  from  breaking  down 
when,  in  the  midst  of  torture,  you  relieved 
his  pain.  Savior,  send  to  your  suffering  body 
divine  intervention. 

Knowing  our  wealcness  we  pray  for  those 
who  have  fallen,  those  who  mourn  false 
confessions  made  under  brainwashing  or 
threats  to  family.  Lord,  heal  their  broken 
hearts  and  tenderly  restore  them  as  you 
once  did  Simon  Peter. 


For  those  alone  in  prison  we  ask  you  to 
send  the  Holy  Comforter,  remembering 
many  are  without  your  Word.  Recall  to 
tbeir  minds  life-sustaining  words  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

For  God's  pastors  in  monitored,  registered 
churches  and  in  the  unregistered,  under- 
ground church,  give  discernment  in  hard  de- 
cisions. 

For  believers  declared  "unstable"  and 
placed  in  psychiatric  wards  because  of  their 
faith,  renew  your  promise  that  nothing,  not 
even  drugs,  shall  separate  them  from  the 
love  of  God. 

For  children  taken  from  believing  parents 
and  placed  in  communes,  may  holy  angels 
minister.  By  your  Spirit  may  these  heirs  of 
salvation  and  their  parents  be  reunited  in 
your  heavenly  home. 

Hopefully,  our  three  years'  intercession 
for  believers  under  communism  and  Islam 
helps  suffering  Christians.  But  it  has  also 
benefitted  us.  We  have  become  more  realis- 
tic about  the  world  in  which  we  live.  As 
American  Christians,  we  have  led  insulated 
lives,  while  all  over  the  world  believers  are 
experiencing  tribulation.  Someday  we  might 
also  be  forced  to  share  their  trial. 

In  Till  Armageddon.  Billy  Graham  asks 
the  question:  "How  do  we  prepare  for  the 
suffering  we  may  have  to  face  as  our  world 
moves  relentlessly  toward  a  period  of  in- 
tense tribulation?" 

Perhaps  for  pragmatic  reasons  alone,  the 
free  church  must  become  involved  with  the 
needs  of  the  suffering  church.  Perhaps  it 
must  learn  now  how  faith  survives  under 
pressure  so  that  it  may  one  day  be  equipped 
to  bear  its  own  cross. 

Our  little  Richmond  prayer  group  has 
also  been  rewarded  by  a  sense  of  fulfillment 
in  intercession  that  is  difficult  to  explain.  Is 
it  that  we  have,  in  a  small  way.  participated 
in  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  suffering  in 
prayers  for  his  own? 

Or  is  it  that  we  have  come  to  know,  by 
faith,  that  through  Christ  our  prayers  are 
helping  those  who  suffer  in  his  name? 

Sara  Killian  Cooke.» 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BOYD  AND  RUTH 
WATSON 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  join  in 
the  tribute  being  paid  to  a  very  special 
couple  from  Dillsburg,  PA.— Boyd  and 
Ruth  Watson.  The  Watsons  were  hon- 
ored on  May  24,  1984,  at  the  11th 
annual  appreciation  dinner  of  the 
Dauphin  County  Social  Services  for 
Children  and  Youth.  This  couple  is  es- 
pecially deserving  of  recognition  be- 
cause they  have  managed  to  help  raise 
74  foster  children  over  the  past  23 
years.  In  addition  to  their  personal 
commitment  as  foster  parents,  Boyd 
and  Ruth  have  three  sons  of  their 
own,  and  they  have  adopted  three  sons 
who  were  originally  placed  in  their 
home  as  foster  childern. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  have  provided 
a  home  for  children  of  all  ages,  races, 
and  sex,  as  well  as  for  children  with 
physical  and  mental  handicaps,  Foster 
parenting  is  not  an  easy  job.  It  is  a 
labor  of  love  that  keeps  children  out 
of  institutions  until  adoptive  parents 
can  be  found  for  children  who  are 
often  considered  hard  to  place. 


Mr.  President,  the  Watsons  faced 
many  challenges  during  their  years  of 
parenting,  such  as  caring  for  a  girl  for 
13  years  who  was  suffering  from  cere- 
bral palsy.  At  one  point,  the  Watsons 
served  in  an  emergency  home  capacity, 
whereby  children  were  placed  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  night.  Their  tire- 
less devotion  to  the  foster  parent  pro- 
gram spanned  more  than  two  decades, 
and  their  loving  spirit  never  lagged. 

Today,  the  Watsons  are  retired  from 
the  foster  parent  program,  but  Mrs. 
Watson  continues  to  help  in  the  train- 
ing and  recruitment  of  new  foster  par- 
ents. They  still  keep  in  touch  with 
many  of  their  former  foster  children; 
some  of  whom  have  gone  on  to  become 
foster  parents  themselves. 

Boyd  and  Ruth  Watson's  years  of 
foster     parenting     have     given     this 
Nation  a  legacy— a  legacy  which  has 
been  aptly  described  by  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate John  Masefield,  and  I  quote: 
"And  he  who  gives  a  child  a  treat. 
Makes  joy-bells  ring  in  Heaven's  street, 
And  he  who  gives  a  child  a  home 
Builds  palaces  in  Kingdom  Come." 

Boyd  and  Ruth  Watson  have  not 
only  contributed  to  the  lives  of  the 
children  they  have  cared  for,  they 
have  also  provided  a  generous  and  nec- 
essary service  to  the  community.  They 
deserve  our  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  job  they  have  done  in 
molding  the  lives  of  so  many  homeless 
children.* 


KIMBERLY  KAY  AU'S  WINNING 
ESSAY  ON  OUR  MERCHANT 
MARINE 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  about  a  year  ago  I  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  essay  on 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  written  by 
Kimberly  Kay  Au,  a  student  at  Puna- 
hou  High  School  in  Honolulu.  Kimber- 
ly s  essay  had  won  a  national  prize  in 
the  48th  annual  Harold  Harding  Me- 
morial Maritime  Essay  Contest,  and  I 
felt  that  the  message  it  delivered  so 
well  should  be  available  to  as  many 
people  as  possible. 

This  year  Kimberly  submitted  an- 
other essay  on  our  merchant  marine, 
and  it  was  judged  No.  1  in  the  49th 
Annual  Harold  Harding  Memorial 
Maritime  Essay  Contest.  Again  I  be- 
lieve its  message  is  one  to  which  all 
Americans  should  pay  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Kimberly 
Au's  essay  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  essay  follows: 

The  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Needs  a  Shin- 
ing Beacon  on  Its  Dark  and  Troubled 
Waters 

Below  me  glimmered  the  blue  Pacific, 
pristine  as  a  pearl  in  the  early  summer 
morning.  I  stood  on  a  low  hill  overlooking 
the  tiny  harbor  of  Nawiliwili  on  the  island 
of  Kauai,  where,  over  100  years  ago,  history 
had  been  made.  I  could  picture  Captain  Wil- 
liams Matson's  first  merchant  marine  ship, 
the  little  schooner  Emma  Claudine,  as  she 
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anchored  in  Nawiliwili  Harbor  after  her  mo- 
mentous Pacific  crossing  from  Los  AhkoIps. 
Much  later,  on  a  warm  September  day  in 
1980,  history  repeated  itself  when  Matson's 
new  giant  streamlined  containrrship.  the 
S.S.  Kauai,  steamed  out  of  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  Hawaii,  fol- 
lowing the  century-old  wake  of  the  Emma 
Claudme.  The  maiden  voyage  was  blessed 
all  the  way  with  gentle  seas  and  only  an  oc- 
casional wispy  cloud  fanned  by  soft  trade 
winds.  On  a  subsequent  voyage,  the  super 
containership.  which  could  carry  90  full-size 
Emma  Claudines  to  Hawaii  in  four  days. 
met  her  namesake.  Kauai,  as  she  eased  inio 
Nawiliwili  Harbor  with  the  right  tides  and 
the  help  of  a  bow-thruster  and  two  Hawai 
ian  tugs. 

Today,  the  maritime  saga  that  began  o\er 
a  century  ago  with  the  first  sailing  of  the 
Emma  Claudme  to  Hawaii,  continues  be- 
tween the  West  Coast  and  Ha\fcaii.  with  the 
finest  of  containerized  fleets.  Gone  are  the 
colorful  days  whpn  cargo  ships  moved 
slowly  t)etween  sunny  ports,  and  goods 
packed  in  wooden  crates  were  hauled  aboard 
in  cargo  nets.  Within  the  year.  Matson  Navi 
gation  Company  s  new  $6  million  350  foot 
216-container  barge,  the  Haleakala.  with  its 
own  revolving  crane,  will  assist  the  15  year- 
old  Maunakea  in  Mainland-Hawaii  service. 
As  a  group  of  islands  in  the  middle  of  I  he 
Pacific  Ocean  geographically  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation  but  actively  in- 
volved in  commerce  with  its  fine  merchant 
marine  fleet.  Hawaii  can  appreciate  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  in  its  role 
for  national  self-reliance  and  in  its  competi 
tive  role  to  ensure  our  vital  foreign  com 
merce. 

Yet.  insidious  as  the  steady  erosion  of  Ha 
wails  sandy  lieaches  by  battering  waves. 
treacherus  undercurrents.  building  up 
through  the  decades,  now  threaten  to  sub- 
merge the  U.S.  maritime  industry  in  its  ef- 
forts to  achieve  these  roles.  At  a  time  when 
the  U.S.  is  trying  to  expand  its  share  of 
world  trade,  it  is.  instead,  more  dependent 
on  Japanese.  Panamanian,  and  Liberian-flag 
ships  to  haul  cargo  to  and  from  American 
lorts.  Today.  98'"r  of  thr  sulwtances  on  our 
strategtic-items  list  are  carried  on  foreign- 
flag  ships.  Incredible^  Consider  these  glar- 
ing and  startling  facts: 

In  three  decades  our  merchant  fleet  has 
dropped  55'^;  from  1.300  to  580  vessels.  Only 
about  200  are  actively  involved  in  U.S.  for- 
eign commerce. 

At  least  60«^f  of  our  existing  ships  are  to 
small  to  compete  in  foreign  trade. 

Our  vessels  are  not  fuel-efficient,  with 
90%  of  the  total  industry  fleet  steam-pow- 
ered and  only  lO'l-  diesel. 

During  this  decade  100  U.S.-liner  ships 
will  need  replacement  because  of  obsoles- 
cence or  high  operating  costs. 

Since  mid-1980,  three  U.S.  carriers  have 
gone  out  of  business;  fewer  than  10  US 
merchant  fleet  companies  remain,  with 
some  in  deep  financial  trouble. 

Shipboard  jobs  have  decreased  from 
86.000  to  21.562.  reflecting  an  alarming  dete 
rioration  in  skilled-worker  resources. 

The  U.S.-liner  carrier  market  share  for  six 
principal  trades  averages  only  25'^f.  a  poor 
comparison  with  national-flag  fleets  of 
other  nations  that  carry  much  greater 
shares  of  their  foreign  commerce. 

Although  we  are  the  largest  trading 
nation  in  the  world,  the  American  merchant 
marine,  which  carried  over  40'^c  of  our  total 
foreign  commerce  30  years  ago,  currently 
carries  less  than  4%  of  our  vital  foreign 
commerce  and  ranks  11th  behind  Norway. 


Singapore,  and  Italy.  (By  way  of  comparison 
Russia  carries  60%.  Japan  40%.  and  France 
30%  of  their  commerce.) 

The.se  facts  paint  a  sad  picture  of  an 
ebbing  maritime  industry  steadily  losing  its 
market  share  to  foreign  competition,  con- 
suming Its  assets,  and  with  earnings  over- 
whelmingly inadequate  to  replace  an  aging, 
inefficient,  non-competitive  American-flag 
fleet.  To  my  knowledge."  said  Charles  1. 
Hiltzheimer.   head  of  Sea-Land   Industries. 

no  other  American  industry  has  lost  so 
great  a  share  of  its  market  to  foreign  com- 
petition, with  virtually  no  public  awareness 
or  government  concern."  '  This,  despite  the 
importance  of  our  U.S.  flag  shipping  fleet  to 
the  national  defense  and  development  of 
both  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  as  set 
forth  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
and  amended  in  the  1970  Act.  which  man- 
dated that  our  American  Merchant  Marine 
be  sufficient  to  carry  out  its  domestic  wa- 
terborne  commerce  and  a  portion  of  the  wa- 
terborne  export  and  import  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  U.S.  .  . 

Recognizing  the  industry's  growing  dete- 
rioration. President  Nixon  signed  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970,  designed  to  revi- 
talize American-flag  shipping,  restore  the 
sinking  industry,  and  embark  on  an  ambi- 
tious shipbuilding  program  of  300  high- 
technology  ships,  which  would  provide 
much-needed  employment.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, only  100  ships  were  built. 

The  1970  Merchant  Marine  Act  also  pro- 
vided for  government  subsidies  to  many 
American  ship  operators  to  bridge  the  dif- 
ference between  the  high  cost  of  operating 
our  ships  and  the  lower  operating  costs  of 
foreign  competition.  Benefits  were  eventual- 
ly extended  to  subsidized  construction  of 
bulk  cargo  carriers;  since  1970.  the.se  subsi- 
dies have  been  steadily  reduced  until  today 
a  moratorium  exists  on  them.  Meanwhile, 
foreign  subsidized  fleets  are  expanding. 
Their  strong  government  support,  combined 
with  low-cost  foreign-built  \essels.  fuel-effi- 
cient die.sel  power,  and  lower  crew-cost  have 
encouraged  rapid  foreign-shipping  growth 
and  penetration  of  the  U.S.  market. 

Hawaii's  Congressional  Senator.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye.  who  maintains  a  special  responsibil- 
ity for  maritime  matters  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
has  long  been  concerned  with  the  perilous 
state  of  our  merchant  marine  fleet.  Re- 
sponding in  his  letter  to  me  dated  June  7. 
1983.  Senator  Inouye  worte:  I  believe  every 
member  of  Congress,  indeed  every  con- 
cerned American,  should  be  aware  of  the 
grim  reality  which  would  face  us  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency  "  On  June  8. 
1983,  Senator  Inouye  carried  his  concerns  to 
Congress,  saying:  Mr.  President,  for  some 
years  the  Congress  has  been  attempting  to 
revitalize  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine.  The 
task  has  been  a  laborious  one.  and  it  is  far 
from  over.  Yet  we  must  succeed  if  our 
nation  is  to  remain  economically  strong  and 
capable  of  acting  m  time  of  national  emer- 
gency." ' 

That  the  maritime  industry  is  of  vital  na- 
tional economic  Importance  cannot  be 
denied.  Its  economic  impact,  as  determined 
in  a  1978  study  conducted  by  the  Maritime 
Administration,  showed  480.000  employed  In 
maritime  jobs.  $4.5  billion  earned  in  person- 
al income  and  $1.5  billion  in  tax  revenues 


for  that  year.  However,  the  maritime  indus- 
try's contribution  to  the  economy  will  de- 
crease as  the  industry's  problems  increase. 
Moreover,  approximately  71»  of  each  trans- 
portation dollar  would  t>e  returned  to  the 
U.S.  if  their  vessels  were  used  in  lieu  of  for- 
eign-flag ships.  Unfortunately,  the  amount 
of  cargo  carried  by  American-flag  ships  is 
minuscule. 

Clearly,  today  a  critical  need  exists  to  im- 
prove U.S.  maritime  industry  competitive- 
ness and  streamline  the  operating  efficiency 
of  the  U.S. -flag  merchant  marine.  New  poli- 
cies, as  in  the  past,  may  fall  under  attack  by 
various  government  departments  and 
impede  progress.  When  the  devastating 
Hurricane  Iwa  struck  our  Hawaiian  Islands 
last  year,  the  inter-island  ship.  Maunakea, 
was  half-way  to  Kauai.  Captain  George 
Pearce  recalls  that  the  hurricane  pushed 
the  vessel  sideways  three  hours  for  every 
one  hour  forward.'  Figuratively  speaking, 
that  frightening  experience  could  describe 
the  precarious  position  of  our  American 
merchant  marine  unless  some  definite  and 
substantial  form  of  meaningful  legislation, 
so  urgently  needed,  were  enacted  into  law. 
Our  national  interests  and  economies  are  at 
a  crossroads. 

In  a  concerned  follow-up  letter  to  Senator 
Daniel  K.  Inouye  on  January  14.  1984.  I 
asked  our  Senator  from  Hawaii  whether 
Congress  had  made  any  recent  significant 
maritime  legislative  strides.  On  January  20. 
1984,  he  replied:  "I  only  wish  I  could  report 
that  Congress  was  well  on  the  way  to  solv- 
ing most  of  its  problems.  We  have  made 
.some  progre-ss.  tjul  much  remains  to  be 
done,  however.  The  best  news  is  that  I  be- 
lieve we  will  shortly  enact  maritime  regula- 
tory reform  legislation  (S.  47)  which  should 
enable  the  U.S.-liner  fleet  to  compete  more 
effectively  in  our  international  trades." 

Senate  Bill  47,  also  known  as  the  "Ship- 
ping Act  of  1983,"  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Senators 
Slade  Gorton  of  Washington,  Ted  Stevens 
of  Alaska,  Bob  Pack  wood  of  Oregon,  and 
Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii  "to  improve  the 
international  ocean  commerce  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  United  States."  The 
Shipping  Act  of  1983  is  a  shining  beacon  on 
dark,  troubled  waters  that  will  build  toward 
efforts  to  strengthen  our  national  self-reli- 
ance, assure  our  vital  foreign  commerce,  and 
pilot  our  foundering  U.S.  merchant  marine 
back  on  course  to  her  former  days  of  glory. 
The  question  Is  no  longer  whether  we  can  do 
it.  but  to  do  what  we  know  must  be  done 
now.* 


'  Ciiarles  I  Hiltzheimer.  Improving  the  Operat- 
ing Efficiency  of  the  US  Flag  Merchant  Marine.  ' 
Vital  Speeches  o!  the  Da\i.  September  1.  1982.  Vol 
48.  p  681 

"  Senator  Oaniel  K.  Inouye.  Congressional 
Record.  Vol  129.  No  80.  Washington.  Wednesday. 
June  8.  1983 


NOTIFICATION  OF  STINGER 
SALE  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  when  the  Senate  was  in  recess, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
received  a  notification  for  the  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  of  200  Stinger  air  de- 
fense guided  missile  systems  with  200 
additional  missiles.  The  notification 
also  included  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion waiving  the  normal  congressional 
review  period.  I  ask  to  have  these  doc- 
uments printed  in  the  Record. 
The  documents  follow: 


'  Mike  Markrich,  Going  to  Sea  a  L/Ot  Tougher 
Than  Old  Days.  '  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  and  Adver- 
tiser. July  3.  1983.  p  A-30. 
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Defense  Security  Assistance  Acency.  effort  to  Improve  the  security  of  the  coun-  well  as  the  United  States  are  attempting  to 

Washington,  DC,  May  30,  1984.  try  while  acting  as  a  force  for  moderation  in  defuse    the  situation    through    diplomatic 

In  reply  refer  to  1-22451/84.  the  region.  means.  Further  escalation  could  threaten 

Hon  Charles  H  Percy                          '  "^^^     STINGER     systems     and     missile  Saudi  Arabia.  This  escalation  of  the  war 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  ro^ndf  *»!  P^^ide  «f  '?P!THKi^  '^''^'  *=°""^  ''^"^  ^''-*'  °''  ^"^P"^^  *°  ™"''^  °^  '^^ 

tJ  <J  <f2na«e  Washinoton  DC  *""  defense  capability  for  Saudi  Arabia.  free  world,  including  particularly  our  major 

DEAR ■  MR.  chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re-  .T^e  sale  of  this  .^<iy'P"'^"^^XiZ.e°fn  ^"'^^  '"  ^^^^^"^  ^"'■°P^  ^"'^  ^^'  ^'*- 

porting  requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the  *j"  ""^  ''"^"^  ^^^  ^^'^  military  balance  in  j^  ^^^^  „f  ^^^  j^^g  and  close  relationship 

Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding  *"lJ"f^'°P:.„  ,.„„t.-o^t«r  «,iii  ho  tho  Pnmnna  *"^'^  ^^^  S*""^'  Kingdom  and  the  urgency  of 

herewith  TransmitUl  No.  84-52  and  under  r>^fj  P'^'71hrr,ner°',  Xa^^^^^  ^he  situation,  we  have  decided  to  provide 

separate  oover  the  classified  annex  thereto.  P';'^'?"p°£,'^l  CaWoriiS               Corpora-  g^.^^^^  ^  expeditiously  as  possible.  Because 

This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department  i^pjementation  of  this  sale  will  require  the  Stinger  system  can  be  deployed  in  the 

of  the  Army  s  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  ^^^^  assignment  of  additional  U.S.  Govern-  field  shortly  after  delivery,  an  immediate 

Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  articles  and  serv-  ^^^^^  personnel  and  contractor  representa-  transfer  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  this  system  is  an 

ices  estimated  to  cost  $40  million.  tives  to  Saudi  Arabia;  however,  the  number  appropriate  response  to  the  current ,  crisU 

The  President  has  certified  that  an  emer-  ^j  individuals  and  the  duration  of  stay  have  and   will   enhance   Saudi   Arabian   air   de- 

gency  exists  which  requires  this  sale  with-  ^^^^^  ^^^  determined  at  this  time.  fenses.  By  providing  a  deterrent  against  hos- 

out  awaiting  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-  xhere  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S.  tile  actions,  this  transfer  lowers  the  risk  of 

day  notification  period.  Copies  of  the  Presi-  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.  broader  conflict. 

dents  certification  and  justification  are  en-                                      Therefore,  an  emergency  exists  which  re- 
closed.  A  classified  annex  to  the  justifica-  xhe  White  House.  quires  the  immediate  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
tion  IS  also  provided  under  separate  cover  Washington,  May  29.  1984.  ^nder  the  Act  and  in  the  national  security 
""".^hS  «"fr!fr*th^r  wtPr  rrf^^^^^          to  Pr^'dential  Determination  No.  84-8.  interests  of  the  United  States,  of  200  basic 
your  Snee    we   SL   to  noUfJ     he^ews  Memorandum  for  Hon.  George  P.  Shultz.  STINGER  air  defense  guided  missile  sys- 
media  S  tke   un^^ifi^  TO%on  of  thil  Secretary  of  State  and  Hon.  Caspar  W.  terns  (200  gripstocks  with  200  missiles).  200 
?rar^smRtal       "'"'''^'"**'  '^'^'°"  °^  '''"^  Weinberger.  Secretary  of  Defense.  additional  missiles,  and  related  support  and 
Sinceriv  Subject:  Sale  of  Defense  Articles  and  De-  training  equipment,  spare  parts,  technical 
Philip  C.  Gast.  fense  Services  to  Saudi  Arabia  Under  the  support,  and  training  for  these  systems  and 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF.  Director.  Arms  Export  Control  Act          ,^„,^^,,^     ,  missiles. 

In  accordance  with   section   369(b)(1)  of  j^^^^  complete  details  are  contained  in  a 

TRANSMirrAL  No.  84-52  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  < the  Act)    I  ^,3^^^ j^^  annex  of  this  justification. 

'^^oHf  "'ir^^Tio'^^n  a^iroTthl  w?.?c^eS^s\l^rslrunr[hTA^c^t  !^'^  - 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  j^jj^^ing  defense  articles  and  defense  serv-  Advance  Notification 

Arms  Export  Control  Act  .^^^  ^  g^^^j  Arabia  in  the  national  security  proposed  arms  sales 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia.  interests  of  the  United  States:  proposed  arms  sales 

(ii)  Total  estimated  value:                  ui,u„„,  200  basic  Stinger  air  defense  guided  mis-  Mr-  President.  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 

Maior  defense  equipment-                          $29  sile  systems  (200  gripstocks  with  200  mis-  Export  Control  Act  requires  that  Congress 

iviajor  aeiense  equipmeni   •^a  siies);  receive    advance    notification    of    proposed 

^^^^'^ - •• 200  additional  missiles:  arms  sales  under  the  Act  in  excess  of  $50 

Xotal    40  Related  support  and  training  equipment,  million  or.   in   the  case   of   major  defense 

■  As  defined  in  SecUoti  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export  spare  parts,  technical  support,  and  training  equipment  as  defined  in  the  Act.  those  in 

Control  Act  for  these  systems  and  missiles.  excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of  such 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of-  This  certification  and  the  attached  justifi-  notification,  the  Congress  has  30  calendar 

fered  A  duantity  of  200  basic  STINGER  air  cation  shall  be  made  part  of  the  certifica-  days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  reviewed, 

defense  guided  missile  systems  with  200  mis-  tlon  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  sec-  xhe  provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 

siles    200  additional  missiles    support  and  tion  36(b)(1)  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  each  the  notification  of  proposed  sales  shall  be 

trairiing  equipment    spare  parts,  technical  of  the  above  sales.  This  certification  shall  gent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 

support.  and  training.  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  ijo^s  Committee. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (VHB  &                                      Ronald  Reagan.  pursuant  to  an  informal  understanding. 

OIR)                                                                          ,                                 rw                     /-^ ^.^.  the  Department  of  Defense  has  agreed  to 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc..  paidf  of-  •^°4":\""°%;°«,,?J^"'°^^  provide  the  Committee  with  a  preliminary 

fered.  or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None.  eZ^t  CoNTRorAcT  RegIrding  th^^^^^^  notification  20  days  before  transmittal  of 

'vi)  Ser«itivity  of  technology  contained  in  !'*'2"  ^"J'depense  Articles  and  Serv  the  official  notification.  The  official  nolifi- 

the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro-  ?Jre^^o"^„,  Z»^,.    ^"^""'"^^  *""  *^"''  cation  will  be  printed  in  the  record  in  ac- 

posed  to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate  «^es  to  oaudi  akabia                       .  „     ,     ,  cordance  with  previous  practice, 

cover.  ^  Sect'on  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  ^  ^.^^  ^^  .^^^^.^  Members  of  the  Senate 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report  Act  (the  Act)  provides  that  all   proposed  .^ot  such  a  notification  has  been  received. 

for  quarter  ending  December  31.  1983.  sales  under  the  Act  of  defense  artic  es  and  ^^^ '"Lied  Senators  ma^              as  to  the 

(vUi)  DBte  report  delivered  to  Congress:  services  for  $50  million  or  more  or  of  major  J"  fj'.'^f^fs^"^^^^^^^ 

Mav  30  1984  defense  equipment  for  $14  million  or  more,  details  of  this  advance  noiiiicaiion  ai  ine 

May  30.  1B84.             ^^^  ^  certified  to  the  Congress  and  that  office  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 

PoLicY  Justification  no  Letter  of  Offer  for  any  such  sale  may  be  tions.  Room  SD-423. 

SAUDI  ARABIA— stinger  SYSTEMS  AND  MISSILE  issucd    Until    thirty    calendar    days    have                                      

ROUNDS  elapsed  from  receipt  by  the  Congress  of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re-  certification  unless  the  President  states  in  Washington.  DC,  June  1.  1984. 

quested  the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  200  the  certification  that  "an  emergency  exists  in  reply  refer  to  I-03101/84ct. 

basic  STINGER  air  defense  guided  missile  which  requires  such  sale  in  the  national  se-  j-,r.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

systems  with   200   missiles.   200   additional  curity  interests  of  the  United  States."  If  the  Professional  Staff  Member.    Committee  on 

missiles,  support   and  training  equipment.  President   makes  this  determination,   thus  Foreign    Relations.    U.S.   Senate.    Wash- 

spare  parts,  technical  support,  and  training  waiving  the  Congressional  review  require-  ington.  DC. 

at  an  estimated  cost  of  $40  million.  ments,  he  must  also  set  forth  in  the  section  ^^^^  jjj,   binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  U.S.  policy  36(b)  certification  a  detailed  justification  p^bruary  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
of  assisting  other  nations  to  provide  for  for  his  determination,  including  a  descrip-  ^.j^^,  Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
their  own  security  and  self-defense  by  aUow-  tion  of  the  emergency  circumstances  which  ^^^^^  ^^  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
ing  the  transfer  of  reasonable  amounts  of  necessitate  the  immediate  issuance  of  the  (,  ^f  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
defense  articles  and  services.  Saudi  Arabia'a  Letter  of  Offer  and  a  discussion  of  the  na-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Control  Act. 
strategic  location  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula  tional  security  interests  involved.  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
and  iU  roie  as  a  major  oil  producer  require  a  The  Iran-Iraq  War  has  escalated  in  recent  At  the  '^^^^"^^'°"  "J  ^"^^^P»  ^. 
modem  defense  force  capable  of  ensuring  days,  and  neutral  shipping  has  been  at-  f^'^^/^/„*'f^,  °  '''"'"''^  '"^  louowing  ao 
the  nation's  security.  The  sale  will  demon-  tacked  with  increasing  frequency  and  m  an  vance  notincation.  considering 
strate  the  continuing  willingness  of  the  ever-widening  area  in  international  waters  The  Department  of  State  is  consiaering 
U™tld  States  ^sup^rt  the  sTudi  Arabian  In  the  Gulf.  The  Arab  states  of  the  Gulf  as  an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
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lively  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast. 
Lieutenant  General.  USAF.  Directory 


COMPUTER  CRIME  AND  ABUSE 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  bring  to  tlie  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
issue  of  computer  crime  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  week. 
This  series  highlights  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  Government,  the  private 
sector,  and  individuals  to  the  rapidly 
growing  threat  of  computer  crime  and 
abuse. 

Many  of  the  problems  discu.ssed  in 
the  Washington  Post  articles  were  e.x- 
amined  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management, 
which  I  chair,  in  hearings  held  last  Oc- 
tober. The  subcommittee  recei\ed  tes- 
timony from  both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  on  the 
threats  that  are  posed  by  computer 
break-ins  and  on  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  address  these  problems. 

Those  hearings,  as  well  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  articles,  vividly  illustrate 
that  computer  break-ins  should  not  be 
treated  as  simply  innocent  pranks  by 
curious  youngsters.  Rather,  computer 
abuse  can  seriously  harm  personal 
lives  and  businesses.  Computer  hack- 
ers who  change  the  credit  ratings  of 
individuals  or  who  break  into  the  med- 
ical records  of  hospitals,  for  example, 
are  certainly  not  engaging  in  activities 
that  should  be  condoned  or  left  un- 
prosecuted. 

The  accounts  of  computer  break-ins 
are  legion,  and  the  evidence  suggests 
that  the  reported  cases  represent  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  actual 
number  of  break-ins  that  have  oc- 
curred. 

To  date,  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  problem  of 
computer  crime  and  does  not  ade- 
quately deter  these  activities.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  testified,  for 
example,  that  there  is  currently  no 
Federal  sanction  dealing  specifically 
with  computer  crime.  To  addre.ss  this 
problem.  I  have  introduced  the  Com- 
puter Crime  Prevention  Act  of  1984,  S. 
2270.  This  bill,  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Levin.  Rudman.  Roth,  and  Binga- 
MAN.  would  create  a  Federal  computer 
crime  statute.  The  bill  would  establish 
specific  penalties  for  intentional,  un- 
authorized access  to  computers  owned 
or  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  financial  institutions,  as  well 
as  those  operating  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  bill  would  also  establish 
penalties  for  fraud  committed  through 
the  lise  of  these  computers,  for  al.er- 
ation  of  data  contained  in  them,  and 
for  unauthorized  trading  in  computer 
passwords  or  access  codes. 

Mr.  President,  1  realize  that  a  Feder- 
al computer  crime  statute  will  not  to- 
tally solve  the  problem  of  computer 


crime.  Better  security  practices  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  private  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  training  on  the 
ethics  of  computer  use,  are  all  essen- 
tial to  reduce  computer  abuse.  Com- 
puter crime  legislation,  however,  is 
one  concrete  way  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  act  to  protect  the  pri- 
vacy and  integrity  of  personal  and 
business  information. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  hold  hearings  on  S.  2270  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  my 
legislation.  It  is  only  through  swift 
action  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  ready  to  meet  this  growing 
threat  brought  on  by  the  computer 
age. 

I  ask  that  the  Washington  Post 
series  entitled  "Computer  Crime"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

IFrom  tlif  WashinBton  Post.  May  20.  1984] 

Part  1 

Agf  Of  ELEcrnoNir  Convenience  Spawning 
Inventive  Thieves 

I  By  Mary  Thornton) 

On  Jan  18.  1980.  a  New  York  air  traffic 
controller.  anKcrfd  by  the  Soviet  inva.sion  of 
AfKhani.stan  a  month  earlier,  momentarily 
took  over  an  incoming  Aeroflot  jet  carrying 
Soviet  Amba.s.sador  Anatoliy  F.  Dobrynin. 
He  tran.sferred  control  to  his  computer,  de- 
leted a  .signal  identifying  the  aircraft  as  a 
large  jet.  then  returned  control  to  the  main 
console. 

Without  the  signal,  the  jet  looked  like  a 
small  private  aircraft  on  other  controllers' 
monitors.  It  landed  safely,  but  only  after 
flying  through  heavily  traveled  airspace 
without  proper  controls  for  20  perilous  min- 
utes. The  controller  was  fired  but  not  pros- 
ecuted. 

Last  summer  a  group  of  young  Milwaukee 
computer  enthusiasts,  nicknamed  'Lhe 
414s"  after  their  telephone  area  code,  was 
raided  by  FBI  agents  after  gaining  access  to 
more  than  60  computer  data  banks.  Includ- 
ing tho.se  at  New  York's  Memorial  Sloan 
Kettering  Cancer  Center,  the  Los  Alamos 
.scientific  laboratory  In  New  Mexico  and  a 
California  bank. 

Tho.se  incidents,  one  potentially  deadly 
and  the  other  apparently  playful,  represent 
the  extremes  of  a  phenonmenon  that  has 
triggered  growing  concern  among  law  en- 
forcement officials:  computer  crime  and 
abu.se. 

Experts  in  the  federal  government  and 
private  industry  say  the  variety  of  such 
crimes  and  the  potential  for  damage  are 
staggering.  They  cited  harassment,  copy- 
right violations,  extortion,  multimillion- 
dollar  electronic  bank  thefts.  Industrial  and 
military  espionage,  terrorism,  sabotage  and 
even  murder. 

Computers  also  present  unnerving  oppor- 
tunities for  invasion  of  privacy.  If  a  young 
computer  buff  f-an  gain  access  to  computer- 
ized credit  records,  hosptial  medical  records, 
motor  vehicle  records  and  bank  records,  the 
experts  ask.  what  potential  mischief  can  a 
computer  professional  wreak? 

Yet.  as  the  nation  becomes  more  comput- 
erized, the  experts  warn  that  too  little 
effort  is  going  into  legislation  governing 
computer  abuse,  security  measures  to  pre- 
vent it.  new  kinds  of  insurance  to  protect 
against  loss  or  addressing  the  ethical  and 


social  questions  raised  by  the  arcane  won- 
ders of  electronic  information-processing. 

Joseph  F.  Coates.  a  consultant  on  long- 
range  technological  trends,  put  the  problem 
this  way: 

"The  computer  industry  is  so  complacent, 
its  buyers  and  users  so  beguiled  by  the 
equipment  and  regulators  so  enchanted  by 
the  calm  sea  as  computers  slowly  spread 
across  this  nation  tthat]  the  industry  needs 
its  equivalent  of  Hiroshima  to  alert  the 
nation  ...  to  the  enormous  risks  in  the  way 
we  organize  our  computer  affairs." 

The  special  and  increasing  danger  of  com- 
puter crime  arises  from  several  factors,  in- 
cluding: 

Invisibility.  The  crime  can  be  committed 
from  great  distances,  perhaps  in  the  privsw;y 
of  a  home  or  office.  Evidence  of  the  intru- 
sion often  can  be  erased. 

The  microcomputer.  Alexander  Stein  of 
Dataquest,  a  California  consulting  firm,  said 
that  at  the  end  of  1983  there  were  7.9  mil- 
lion home  and  personal  computers  and  more 
than  1  million  business  computers  in  the 
United  Slates.  The  number  is  increasing  by 
34  percent  a  year,  or  more  than  doubling 
every  three  years,  he  said. 

Without  exception,  federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials  said  they  expected  the  prolif- 
eration of  personal  computers  to  cause  a 
corresponding  increase  in  computer  crime. 

Computer  'literacy."  Microcomputers  are 
common  even  in  elementary  schools  now. 
Young  people  go  to  summer  computer 
camp.  Teen-agers  can  buy  a  small  computer 
system  for  le.ss  than  $1,000.  The  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  with  help 
from  IBM  Corp.  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp..  IS  providing  3.000  computer  teaching 
terminals  for  its  4.500  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. 

As  a  far  larger  portion  of  the  population 
learns  to  use  computers,  the  experts  said 
they  fear  a  substantial  rise  in  computer 
abuse  by  criminals,  malcontents  and  the 
mentally  unstable. 

Networks.  Inexpensive  devices  called 
"modems  "  allow  home  computers  to  l>e  con- 
nected by  telephone  with  computer  systems 
worldwide.  Already  available  are  hundreds 
of  consumer  services,  including  news,  stock 
tips,  worldwide  airline  schedules  and  fares,  a 
full  encyclopedia,  weather  information  and 
even  movies  reviews  dating  to  1930. 

The  next  stage  involves  "interactive."  or 
two-way.  services  such  as  computerized  gro- 
cery shopping,  billing,  banking  and  mail- 
ing—an innovation  that  recently  got  a 
major  boost  from  the  formation  of  a  joint 
venture  by  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.,  IBM 
and  CBS. 

Improved  technology.  Computers  are  be- 
coming faster,  cheaper  and  simpler  to  use, 
and  memory  capacity  is  growing.  Thus,  use 
of  computers  both  for  more  complex  and 
more  mundane  tasks  becomes  ever  more 
practical. 

Smarter  computers.  The  race  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  to  develop  "fifth- 
generation"  computers  could  lead  to  early 
forms  of  "artificial  intelligence"  within  a 
few  years,  providing  undreamed-of  capabili- 
ties for  good  and  evil. 

Marvin  Minsky.  an  artificial-intelligence 
expert  at  MIT,  said  the  computer  world  is  at 
a  stage  he  once  thought  would  take  centur- 
ies to  reach.  As  for  the  future,  he  said,  "You 
should  be  reading  [science  fiction  writers 
Robert]  Heinlein  or  [Isaac]  Asimov." 

Elstimates  of  smnual  losses  from  computer 
crime  range  from  $100  million  to  more  than 
$3  billion,  but  even  the  experts  admit  that 
the  figure  is  drawn  from  thin  air.  Anthony 


Adamski,  who  oversees  computer-crime 
cases  for  the  FBI,  said  no  one  knows  the 
number  of  computer  crimes  or  what  they 
cost. 

Robert  P.  Campbell,  a  private  computer- 
security  sptclallst  who  until  five  years  ago 
headed  computer  security  for  the  U.S. 
Army,  has  estimated  that  only  one  In  22,000 
criminal  acts  involving  a  computer  will  be 
prosecuted. 

He  believes  that  one  crime  in  100  Is  detect- 
ed: that  of  those  detected.  15  percent  or 
fewer  are  reported,  and  that  of  those  report- 
ed, one  in  33  is  successfully  prosecuted. 

Federal  officials  said  one  reason  is  that 
many  companies,  often  banks,  do  not  want 
the  public  or  shareholders  to  know  that 
they  have  been  victimized  and  that  the 
crime  was  relatively  simple  to  commit.  In 
addition,  the  way  many  white-collar  crimes 
are  classified,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
a  computer  was  used. 

Even  when  computer  crimes  are  reported, 
they  often  do  not  go  to  trial  because  pros- 
ecuting attorneys,  judges  and  jurors  do  not 
have  the  tiechnlcal  expertise  to  deal  with 
the  issues. 

Yet  computer  crimes  occasionally  make 
headlines. 

Officials  in  several  states  have  uncovered 
schemes  in  which  an  individual  substitutes 
his  deposit  slips  at  the  bank  counter  where 
blank  slips  normally  would  be.  When  other 
customers  unknowingly  use  them,  the  com- 
puter reads  a  slip's  magnetic-Ink  number 
and  deposits  the  money  In  the  criminals  ac- 
count. 

By  the  time  irate  customers  come  in  with 
their  bank  statements,  the  criminal  has 
withdrawn  the  money  and  fled. 

In  1978,  computer  consultant  Stanley 
Mark  Rifkln  called  the  wire  room  at  Securi- 
ty Pacific  National  Bank  In  Los  Angeles, 
identified  himself  as  a  senior  bank  officer, 
gave  the  proper  codes  and  arranged  for 
transfer  of  $10.2  million  to  a  Swiss  bank  ac- 
count. 

He  converted  the  cash  Into  Soviet  dia- 
monds and  was  caught  trying  to  sell  them. 
He  served  less  than  three  years  of  an  eight- 
year  sentence  and  now  runs  the  computer 
system  for  a  major  organization. 

Former  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Board  em- 
ploye Theode  Langevln.  who  took  a  job  with 
E.  F.  Hutton  and  Co.  Inc.  In  New  York.  Ille- 
gally tapped  into  the  Fed  computer  to 
obtain  secret  money-supply  information  in 
1980. 

He  was  caught,  pleaded  guilty  to  wire 
fraud  and  was  sentenced  to  one  year's  pro- 
bation. 

In  a  case  uncovered  in  1980,  San  Francis- 
co's Wells  Fargo  Bank  lost  $21  million  In  a 
year,  allefedly  to  two  boxing  promoters 
who,  with  a  bank  employe's  help,  used  a 
computer  for  illegal  transfers. 

Richard  P.  Kusserow,  Inspector  general 
for  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  recently  finished  the  first  survey 
of  crimes  involving  the  federal  government's 
650,000  microcomputers  and  16,000  large 
"mainframe"  computers  and  concluded  that 
there  is  an  'extraordinary  vulnerability"  to 
crime. 

"The  government  has  become  the  biggest 
user  of  computers  in  this  coimtry,"  he  said. 
"There  is  an  information  explosion  going 
on.  .  .  .  It's  come  so  quickly  that  the  bu- 
reaucracy hasn't  had  time  to  respond." 

The  study  found  172  cases  of  fraud  and 
abuse  in  12  government  agencies  in  slightly 
more  than  four  years.  One  employe  diverted 
$24,000  in  unauthorized  benefits  checks  to 
himself  over  five  months  and  erased  the  evi- 


dence. In  another  program,  three  clerks 
were  able  to  steal  $150,000  worth  of  food 
stamps  because  their  supervisor  left  a  key  In 
a  computer  terminal. 

Kiiisserow  said  those  cases  are  not  even 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  since  most  crimes  were 
discovered  by  accident  and  most  agencies 
have  virtually  no  procedures  for  finding 
such  problems.  Three  of  every  four  agencies 
contacted  said  they  did  not  know  if  their 
computer  systems  had  ever  been  audited  for 
possible  crimes. 

David  Geneson,  a  Justice  Department 
lawyer  who  deals  with  computer  crime,  said 
no  federal  law  deals  specifically  with  use  of 
computers  in  a  crime  or  with  trespassing  by 
computer  or  reading  private  files. 

"There's  no  statutory  definition  of  com- 
puter crime,"  he  said.  "Its  a  more  compli- 
cated area  than  you  might  think.  If  you 
break  In  [to  a  government  computer  office] 
and  steal  a  disc  pack,  that's  theft  of  govern- 
ment property.  But  if  you  break  in  electron- 
ically and  copy  it,  that's  not  clear.  You 
haven't  really  stolen  anything. " 

The  closest  relevant  federal  laws,  he  said, 
deal  with  wire  fraud,  theft  of  government 
property  and  interstate  transportation  of 
stolen  property  in  cases  where  the  theft 
tops  $5,000. 

The  FBI's  Adamski  said  that  21  states 
have  enacted  laws  dealing  with  computer 
crime  but  there  is  little  consistency  from 
state  to  state  and  several  fail  to  deal  with 
"hackers"  who  enter  systems  for  fun  rather 
than  profit. 

Enacting  a  law  does  not  necessarily  give 
state  authorities  the  manpower  or  expertise 
to  enforce  it.  In  Florida,  where  the  nation's 
first  computer-crime  law  was  passed  in  1978. 
only  two  cases  have  been  brought. 

Congress  is  debating  several  computer 
crime  bills.  One  introduced  by  Rep.  Bill 
Nelson  (DFla.)  and  Sen.  Paul  S.  Trible  Jr. 
(R-Va.)  would  provide  for  a  fine  as  high  as 
$50,000  or  a  five-year  prison  sentence  for 
theft  from  or  abuse  of  federal  or  private 
computers  used  in  interstate  commerce.  A 
second  bill,  introduced  by  Rep.  Ron  Wyden 
(D-Ore.),  would  set  up  an  18-month  task 
force  to  investigate  the  extent  of  computer 
crime  in  small  businesses. 

A  third,  introduced  by  Rep.  William  J. 
Hughes  (D-N.J.)  and  approved  by  a  House 
sul)committee  last  week,  would  establish  as 
a  federal  felony  unauthorized  computer 
access  that  yields  a  defendant  $5,000  or 
more  a  year:  the  use  or  modification  of  ma- 
terials in  someone  else's  computer  would  be 
a  "computer  abuse"  misdemeanor. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  deal 
with  a  person  who  enters  the  system  simply 
to  look  around.  Nor  does  it  deal  with  com- 
puter wiretaps.  Although  it  is  against  the 
law  to  wiretap  a  telephone  conversation- 
even  the  FBI  needs  court  approval— no  law 
prevents  a  wiretap  on  a  computer  communi- 
cation on  a  telephone  line. 

As  a  result,  m&h  of  the  congressional 
debate  has  focused  on  making  it  a  federal 
crime  for  young  "hackers  "  to  intrude  with- 
out authorization  into  government  or  pri- 
vate computers.  But  mo.st  law-enforcement 
and  computer-security  experts  said  the  real 
problem  is  crime  by  insiders  who  already 
have  access  to  the  system. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  20.  1984] 
New  Class  of  Criminal  Sends  FBI  Into 
Computer  Classes 
(By  Mary  Thornton) 
As  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  com- 
puters have  moved  into  American  homes 
and  offices,  federal  law-enforcement  officers 


have  braced  for  an  inevitable  new  class  of 
criminals  whose  weapon  is  the  computer. 

On  the  front  lines  In  the  FBI's  fight 
against  computer  crime  is  James  M.  Barko, 
who  runs  the  Economic  and  Financial 
Crimes  Training  Unit  at  the  FBI  Academy 
in  Quantico,  Va.  Barko  and  other  FBI  com- 
puter experts  conduct  a  three-week  course 
in  which  agents— 15  to  a  class— learn  the 
basics  of  computer  operations  and  program- 
ming and  how  typical  computer  frauds 
work. 

""It's  a  different  world."  said  Barko,  refer- 
ring to  the  subtlety  and  skill  with  which 
some  white-collar  criminals  can  manipulate 
a  computer.  "You  have  a  kind  of  priest- 
hood."" 

The  agents'  studies  revolve  around  a  simu- 
lated bank  with  $50  million  in  assets  and 
30,000  accounts.  As  the  course  progresses, 
the  agents  discover  that  frauds  of  increasing 
complexity  have  been  programmed  into  the 
bank's  computer.  Their  task  is  to  find  the 
fraud  without  shutting  down  the  bank. 

Suspicious  additions  to  or  withdrawals 
from  accounts  of  bank  employes,  their  close 
friends  and  relatives  are  looked  for.  The  stu- 
dents learn  which  personnel  have  access  to 
which  files,  thereby  eliminating  some  as 
suspects. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  is 
learning  how  to  write  a  search  warrant  for  a 
crime  when  the  evidence  is  likely  to  t>e  elec- 
tronic rather  than  physical  and  may  be 
buried  in  a  computer  program. 

In  trying  to  uncover  the  crime,  agents 
have  to  look  not  only  for  obvious  transfers 
of  funds  but  also  for  subtle  maneuvers  that 
leave  the  bank's  books  in  balance  and  the 
crime  well  hidden. 

Barko  conceded  that  his  graduates  are  not 
ready  to  open  computer  companies.  But 
they  know  the  basics,  as  well  as  where  to 
turn  for  help,  he  said.  If  the  agents  are 
working  a  friendly  situation,  where  manage- 
ment is  not  suspect,  they  generally  can  get 
help  from  the  company.  In  hostile  situa- 
tions, they  can  turn  to  the  computer  manu- 
facturer for  technical  assistance. 

Since  1976.  the  FBI  has  trained  more  then 
200  agents  and  nearly  88  state  and  local  in- 
vestigators, and  the  course  has  a  two-year 
waiting  list. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  20.  1984] 
A  Lexicon  of  Tricks  of  Trade 

Computer  crimes  can  be  very  simple  or 
very  complex.  At  the  simple  end  of  the  scale 
would  be  an  outsider  who  electronically 
breaks  into  a  system  to  change  grades, 
motor-vehicle  records  or  credit  ratings. 

More  complex  crimes  could  involve  profit 
or  sabotage.  The  most  clever  criminals 
devise  schemes  extremely  difficult  to  detect, 
including: 

Trap  doors— gaps  in  programming  created 
by  mistake  or  intentionally,  allowing  a  pro- 
grammer to  reenter  the  computer  system  se- 
cretly later. 

The  programmer  could  then  read  secret 
files,  enter  his  own  programs  or  destroy  or 
insert  data  without  detection. 

Trojan  /lorses- secret  instructions  hidden 
in  an  existing  program. 

Time  bombs— &  kind  of  Trojan  horse  that 
can  be  hidden  in  a  system,  causing  it  to  self- 
destruct. 

A  disgruntled  employe  might  plant  a  time 
bomb  that  would  destroy  billing  records 
after  he  has  left  the  company.  An  employe 
might  also  plant  a  time  bomb  for  extortion 
purposes. 
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Salami  techniques— a.  special  kind  of 
Trojan  horse  in  which  the  secret  instruc- 
tions transfer  a  few  cents,  possibly  disguised 
as  a  service  charge,  from  thousands  of  bank- 
ing customers  into  the  criminals  account 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  21.  19841 

Part  2 

"Hackers"  Ignore  Consequences  of  Their 

High-Tech  Joy  Rides 

'By  Mary  Thornton' 

For  Susan  Headley.  it  started  when  .she 
was  17.  a  high  .school  dropout  who  had  run 
away  to  California  to  work  a.s  a  waiin'ss 
She  was  lonely  and  fell  in  with  a  Kroup  of 
young  people  who  used  home  romputcrs  In 
harass  the  telephone  compan\ 

For  the  next  four  years,  they  spent  almost 
every  night  at  their  consoles  rompinM 
through  the  computers  of  governmenl  agen- 
cies, defense  contractors,  corporations  and 
credit  bureaus,  occasionally  lowering  the 
credit  rating  of  prominent  citizens  or  doing 
similar  exploits. 

Their  chief  target  wa.s  the  phone  compa 
ny.  Using  a  variety  of  techniques  from  job 
tryouts  to  searching  through  rrash  for  rom- 
pilter  passwords- 1  hey  penetrated  tele 
phone  security  and  made  free  calls  all  over 
the  world,  complete  with  such  special  (ea 
lures  as  call  forwarding. 

Headley  left  the  group  in  1981  when  she 
decided  that  such  computer  antics  could 
land  them  in  jail.  She  was  right  Her  com 
panions  had  been  inserting  obscenities  into 
a  California  company  s  computer-generated 
catalogue.  The  company  decided  to  press 
charge.s. 

Headley  was  not  prosecuted  and  now .  at 
24.  has  turned  to  computer  security  as  a 
caret  r. 

Despite  public  attention  to  outside  hack 
ers.  ■  such  as  Headley.  law  enforcement  offi 
cials  say  their  largest  compiiii  r  problem  by 
far  is  crime  by  insiders.  But  ewii  that  pales 
when  compared  with  the  criminal  potential 
in  coming  decades  a-s  millions  more  people 
learn  to  use  computers. 

As  a  portion  of  the  population  eventually 
turns  to  criminal  activities,  the  e\p«rts  .say. 
computer  crime  is  bound  to  grow  and  some 
young  computer  wizards  are  alniosl  certain 
to  t>ecome  supercriminals. 

Moreover,  organized  crime  lKt.s  had  law 
yers  and  accountants  for  decades  CompiiitT 
experts  would  be  the  next  logical  .slep.  Donn 
Parker,  of  SRI  International  Inc.  and 
author  of  Fighting  Computer  Crime."  said 
that  there  are  documented  instances  of  or 
ganized  crime  using  computers,  especially  in 
bookmaking.  and  that  he  expects  more 
imaginative  schemes  to  surface  .soon. 

"If  I  were  a  Mafia  capo,  the  one  place  Id 
be  sending  my  .sons  is  to  the  .school  of  engi 
neering  at  MIT."  .said  Jo.seph  F.  Coales.  a 
consultant  on  technological  trends. 

Some  experts  .say  they  are  also  worried 
about  crime  by  terrorists,  not  just  with  com- 
puters but  also  against  them.  Parker  .said 
that  29  computer  centers  have  been  blown 
up  by  terrorists  in  Italy.  France  and  Germa- 
ny in  the  last  four  years. 

Robert  P.  Campbell  of  Advanced  Informa- 
tion Management  Inc..  a  computer  security 
firm  in  Woodbridge.  Va..  said.  We  ve  been 
relatively  free  of  terrorism  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  days  are  numbered. 
We're  investing  more  in  our  computer  sys- 
tems than  any  other  nation  in  the  world." 

Such  life-and-death  dangers  notwithstand- 
ing, most  of  the  recent  uproar  over  comput- 
er crime  has  focused  on  the  astonishing  ac- 
tivities and  questionable  ethics  of  young 
computer  enthusiasts— the  hackers. 


Computer  experts  and  law  enforcement 
officials  say  there  is  an  explosion  in  the 
number  of  young  people  turning  to  comput- 
ers for  thrills.  Their  journeys  into  forbidden 
territory  are  accelerated  through  electronic 
bulletin  boards,  which  can  be  dialed  into  by 
anyone  knowing  the  right  phone  number 
and  access  codes.  Whenever  a  hacker  di.scov- 
ers  how  to  break  into  a  system,  he's  likely  to 
post  the  information  on  a  bulletin  board  so 
that  his  friends  can  try  it. 

In  1980.  students  at  Dalton  Middle  School 
in  Manhattan  used  classroom  computers  to 
break  into  21  systems  in  Canada,  destroying 
crucial  data  in  one  intrusion.  They  were 
caughl  but  not  prosecuted. 

Last  summer  the  FBI  raided  the  homes  of 
.several  Milwaukee  area  youngsters  who 
called  themselves  the  414s,"  after  their 
telephone  area  rode  The  group  had  broken 
IhBDUgh  the  .security  of  60  computers,  in 
eluding  one  at  New  York  s  Memorial  Sloan 
Kettering  Cancer  Institute  containing  pa- 
tient files. 

In  October,  the  FBI  raided  the  homes  of 
other  young  computer  enthusiasts  around 
the  country.  They  had  been  detected  raid- 
ing the  me.s,sage  system  of  the  GTE  Telenet 
network  that  links  200.000  u.sers  and  2.000 
computers. 

Similar  exploits  were  romanticized  in  the 
movie  War  Games  '  and  the  television 
show  Whiz  Kids. 

Unlike  much  of  the  public.  Parker  calls 
computer  hacking  a  very  sitious  epidemic 
acro.ss  the  country"  and  says  hackers'  activi- 
ties are  not  larks  but  crimes.  In  the  Sloat) 
Kettering  case,  he  .said,  changing  records 
could  have  led  to  a  patient's  death. 

•You  have  to  prove  intent  and  malicious- 
ness, and  the  kids  deny  that.  "  he  said.  But 
once  you  get  inio  this  electronic  land  of  Oz. 
you  don't  know  what  you're  doing.  It's  a 
bull  in  the-chma-shop  situation.  Just  turn- 
ing around  can  destroy  something,  cau.se 
the  system  lo  crash. 

Professor  John  Kender.  who  leaches  com 
puter  .science  at  Columbia  UnivcTsity,  said 
of  the  hackers.  The  closest  analogy  is  joy 
riding  where  kids  find  a  car  with  the  keys  in 
It  There's  a  thrill  of  doing  something  pow 
erful. 

Perhaps  there's  not  much  sense  that 
they  are  violating  someone's  rights.  .  It's 
anonymous.  .  In  .some  ways,  it's  a  le.ss 
violent  form  of  juvenile  delinquency.  There 
is  the  same  alienation  and  hanging  out  in 
groups  of  hackers." 

Kender  said  most  hackers  are  young,  male 
and  very  bright.  Some  students  become  vir- 
tually addicted'  to  computer  studies,  excel- 
ling m  them  but  failing  in  everything  el.se. 

Susan  Headles.  like  Kender,  said  the 
thrill     of    cracking    computer    .security     is 

simpl.v,exerting  power  -joy  riding." 

She  described  most  hackers  as  socially 
awkward  loners.  In.  many  cases,  she  .said, 
fellow  hackers  provide  their  first  close 
friendships.  She  said  most  in  her  group 
were  reclusive  types  .  .  .  with  no  civic  in- 
volvement. Their  sole  entertainment  was  in 
their  computer  terminals.  " 

Many  people,  including  .some  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  .say  they  believe  that  most 
hackers  are  relatively  harmless. 

Richard  Stallman.  30.  a  professed  hacker 
who  worked  at  MIT's  Artifical  Intelligence 
Lab  for  seven  years,  said  hacking,  commit- 
ting sophisticated  pranks,  has  been  going  on 
for  years,  especially  at  places  like  MIT  and 
Caltech,  and  that  it  is  not  always  related  to 
computers. 

There  is  elevator  hacking,  for  instance, 
which  might   involve  rewiring   the  control 


panel  in  the  elevator  of  a  rival  dormitory  so 
that  pushing  the  button  for  the  second 
floor  might  send  it  to  the  20th  floor. 

At  MIT,  there  is  a  tradition  of  disrupting 
the  annual  Harvard- Yale  football  game.  In 
1949  Fortney  H.  (Pete)  Stark,  now  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  Congress  from  California, 
was  suspended  briefly  for  helping  to  blow 
up  part  of  the  Harvard  gridiron  during  a 
game  so  that  it  spelled  "MIT," 

In  a  widely  publicized  hack  during  the  Illi- 
nois UCLA  Rose  Bowl  game  this  year,  two 
Caltech  students  took  ov^r  the  scoreboard 
by  computer  and  changed  the  team  names 
to  show  Caltech  leading  MIT.  38  to  9. 

Finally,  just  as  the  user  was  convinced 
that  the  computer  had  eaten  his  work,  the 

monster"  would  flash,  "I  didn't  want  a 
cookie  anyway,  "  and  vanish  into  the  system 
to  wait  for  another  user.  The  assault  could 
be  slopped  by  typing  "cookie,"  prompting  a 
polite    thank  you  "  from  the  monster. 

Yet.  there  have  been  cases  of  real  crimes 
by  hackers. 

Jerry  Schneider.  19,  posed  as  a  magazine 
writer  to  research  the  telephone  company's 
equipment-ordering  system  in  Los  Angeles, 
then  manipulated  the  cgmputer  to  order 
himself  $1  million  in  telephone  equipment. 
He  went  to  prison. 

Two  suburban  Chicago  teen-agers,  who 
called  them.selves  System  Cruncher  and  Via- 
dimere.  cracked  the  three-character  pass- 
word at  DePaul  University  in  1980.  causing 
the  system  to  crash  and  costing  the  univer- 
sity about  S22.000  to  restore  it  to  service. 
They  were  pro.secuted,  but  got  probation 
and  a  movie  offer. 

Lewis  DePayne.  Susan  Headley's  former 
companion,  went  to  prison  for  various  com- 
puter escapades.  In  one  case,  he  and  his 
friends  stole  computer  manuals  from  Pacific 
Telephone  to  a.ssisl  them  in  invading  the 
main  computers  to  shut  down  area  tele- 
phoiK'  service. 

Most  hackers  .seem  to  .see  little  ethical 
problem  with  their  activities. 

Headley  said  that,  as  far  as  she  knows,  her 
group  never  made  personal  profit  from 
hacking.  As  for  using  others'  computer  time 
by  intruding  into  their  systems,  she  .said. 
"We  always  did  it  at  night  when  they 
weren  t  busy.  The  machine  would  have  been 
turned  on.  It  would  have  been  using  electric- 
ity anyway." 

Stallman  said  hackers  tVaditionally  are 
not  malicious  and  often  assist  in  debugging 
programs.  He  contends  that  it  is  "immoral" 
to  copyright  computer  programs  and  has 
quit  his  job  at  MIT  to  write  programs  to  be 
distributed  free. 

I  consider  that  the  golden  rule  requires 
that  if  I  like  a  program.  I  must  share  it  with 
other  people  who  like  it."  Stallman  said. 
"This  means  much  more  than  just  saving 
everyone  the  price  of  [a  program).  It  means 
that  much  wasteful  duplication  of  system 
programming  effort  will  be  avoided.  This 
effort  can  go  instead  into  advancing  the 
.  state  of  the  art." 

Perhaps  the  best-known  hack  was  the 
MIT  Cookie  Monster"  in  the  1970s.  As  an 
unsuspecting  user  worked  at  his  terminal, 
the  word  "cookie"  would  flash  across  the 
screen,  obliterating  his  work.  Unless  the 
startled  user  responded  quickly,  the  ma- 
chine would  begin  to  flash  more  rapidly, 
"Cookie,  cookie,  give  me  a  cookie," 

Some  hackers  say  they  believe  that 
making  computer  trespass  a  federal  crime 
would  merely  provide  teen-agers  a  bigger 
challenge. 

"I  never  believed  in  obeying  laws  just  be- 
cause they're  laws,"  Stallman  said.  "Rule  is 


never  reason  for  doing  something.  When 
someone  tries  to  put  in  security,  my  impulse 
is  to  get  around  it." 

Phil  Bertoni,  a  former  MIT  hacker  who 
recently  wrote  the  book  "Strangers  in  Com- 
puterland."  warned  that  turning  the  FBI 
loose  on  hackers  probably  would  make 
hacking  more  fun.  "The  whole  point  of 
hacking  is  to  challenge  authority.  .  .  .  The 
higher  the  authority,  the  greater  the  chal- 
lenge. What  better  challenge  could  you 
have  than  proving  you  can  outwit  the  whole 
FBI? 

•'There's  a  tradition,  a  long  history  of  tech 
hacking.  Its  just  a  way  of  young  people 
testing  their  ingenuity.  I  can  see  a  [crime)  if 
you  steal  data  or  use  it  for  profit  or  if  you 
damage  a  system  so  that  all  the  iron  lungs 
in  the  ho*)ital  shut  down.  .  .  .  But  there  is 
a  difference."  Bertoni  said. 

A  number  of  federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials say.  at  least  privately,  that  they  do  not 
see  major  crime  problems  with  hackers. 
They  say  they  would  not  want  FBI  re- 
sources squandered  on  low-level  computer 
break-ins  by  young  people  if  there  is  no 
profit  motive  or  criminal  intent.  Even  with  a 
chapge  in  the  law.  they  say.  it  would  be  ex- 
fremely  difficult  to  prove  criminal  intent 
When  prosecuting  a  14-year-old  hacker. 
/  FBI  Director  William  H.  Webster,  who 
has  not  taken  a  position  on  proposed  com- 
puter-crime legislation,  said,  "Most  of  these 
youngsters  are  not  deliberately  dishon- 
est. ...  I  think  a  little  parental  advice  and 
a  little  personal  awareness  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  damage  potential  out  there.  .  .  . 

"Were  obviously  not  against  children,  and 
we're  not  against  smart  children.  We're  just 
hoping  they'll  find  a  more  constructive  use 
for  that  t»lent. " 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  21.  1984] 
Other  Perii^  to  'The  System' 

Robert  Courtney,  former  chief  of  security 
for  IBM  and  now  a  security  consultant,  says 
outright  crime  is  only  one  of  the  perils  of 
the  computer  age.  His  list  of  hazards  in 
order  of  importance: 

Human  error:  "The  No.  1  problem  now 
and  forever  is  errors  and  omissions.  The 
dummies  win  hands  down." 

Crime  hfy  insiders,  particularly  non-techni- 
cal people  of  three  types:  single  women 
_under  35.  generally  clerical  employes  whose 
boyfriends  tell  them  to  do  it;  "little  old 
ladies  "  50  and  over  who  give  the  money  to 
charity,  and  older  ipen  in  accounting  who 
may  be  disenchanted  and  feel  unappreciat- 
ed. 

Disasters,  including  fires,  floods  and 
earthquakes. 

Sabotage  by  disgruntled  employes. 

Water  damage,  such  as  from  leaking  roofs, 
overflowing  toilets  and  broken  pipes. 

Outsiders  who  break  into  systems:  "I'm 
convinced  the  damage  they've  done  is  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  damage." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  22,  19841 

Parts 

Security  Is  Often  an  Afterthought 

(By  Mary  Thornton) 

Robert  Campbell  is  part  of  an  Industry 

that  barely  existed  10  years  ago. 

He  earns  his  living  by  trying  to  protect 
some  of  the  nation's  largest  corporations 
from  a  serious  new  threat:  the  computer 
criminal. 

On  a  given  day,  Campbell  might  be  found 
at  a  major  credit  card  company,  such  as 
VISA  or  American  Express,  setting  up  sys- 
tems to  prevent  potential  criminals— inside 


and  outside— from  tampering  with  the  bill- 
ing system  to  allow  themselves  unlimited 
free  purchases. 

Or,  he  might  be  helping  a  large  bank 
guard  against  fraudulent  electronic  trans- 
fers of  funds. 

Or,  Campbell  could  be  working  for  the  De- 
fense Department,  checking  whether  mal- 
contents or  foreign  agents  could  gain  access 
to  U.S.  missile  systems  and  reprogram  com- 
puterized directional  coordinates  to  aim  the 
missiles  at  American  cities  rather  than  ones 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Campbell,  who  retired  five  years  ago  as 
head  of  computer  security  for  the  Army. 
runs  Advanced  Information  Management 
Inc..  of  Woodbridge,  Va.  The  Company  is 
part  of  two  prospering  new  industries— com- 
puter security  anfJ*.  computer-crime  insur- 
ance—that have  arisen  in  response  to  the 
growing  awareness  of  computer  crime. 

An  estimated  9  million  computers  have 
flooded  the  nation's  offices,  schools  and 
homes  in  recent  years.  And  the  number  of 
computers  is  expected  to  grow  by  at  least  9 
million  every  three  years.  But  security  ex- 
perts and  law  enforcement  officials  say  that 
most  companies  and  many  government 
agencies  have  virtually  no  security  and  are 
naive  about  the  risks  they  are  running. 

Even  the  most  security-conscious  agencies, 
such  as  the  FBI,  the  CIA  and  the  Pentagon, 
are  not  entirely  safe  from  computer  crime. 
Over  the  years,  the  military  has  used  groups 
of  computer  experts  called  "Tiger  Teams" 
to  look  for  vulnerabilities  in  its  computers. 
Some  experts  were  given  partial  access  to 
the  system.  Others  started  with  nothing. 
According  to  Campbell,  they  have  always 
managed  to  break  in. 

Joseph  Coates.  a  consultant  on  long-term 
technological  trends,  said  that  companies 
without  adequate  security  are  "courting  dis- 
aster." But  he  predicts  it  will  take  a  $500 
million  crime  to  convince  corporate  manage- 
ment that  there  is  a  need  for  change. 

Like  other  experts  jn  the  field,  Coates 
blames  computer-security  violations  on  com- 
panies themselves  rather  than  on  the  young 
people  who  get  inside,  such  as  the  celebrat- 
ed "4I4s"  in  Milwaukee. 

"The  Milwaukee  babies  are  great,"  said 
Coates.  "the  kind  of  kids  anyone  would  like 
their  own  to  be,  .  .  .  They're  heralding  the 
•  types  of  problems  we  have  to  deal 
with.  .  .  .  There's  nothing  wrong  with  those 
kids.  The  problem  is  vv-ith  the  idiots  who 
sold  the  system  and  the  ignorant  people 
who  bought  it. 

"Nobody  should  buy  a  computer  without 
knowing  how  much  security  is  built  in.  The 
industry  is  bereft  of  that  discussion.  You 
have  the  timid  dealing  with  the  foolish.  The 
scandal  is  with  the  industry  and  its  reluc- 
tance to  face  the  problem,"  he  said, 

Campbell  speaks  as  alarmingly  about  the 
future.  As  computer  technology  mush- 
rooms, he  says,  businesses  arid  government 
agencies  are  facing  a  crime  epidemic  that 
few.  if  any,  are  equipped  to  handle. 

Campbell  and  other  experts  say  the  big- 
gest problem  is  that  most  managers,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  federal  government,  are  un- 
aware of  the  potential  losses  from  computer 
crime. 

The  large  electronic  fund  transfers  be- 
tween banks— sometimes  as  much  as  $1  bil- 
lion in  a  day— present  "a  challenge  beyond 
our  capability,"  he  said. 

"The  technology  was  not  designed  with  se- 
curity in  mind.  Security  has  been  based  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  public,  but  that's  being 
stripped  away  by  the  personal  computer. 
The  group  of  potential  abusers  has  expand- 
ed tremendously,"  he  added. 


Campbell  complains  that  the  computer- 
manufacturing  industry  as  well  as  its  cus- 
tomers in  business  and  government  have 
known  of  the  threat  for  at  least  a  decade 
and  have  failed  to  respond.  Management,  he 
said,  is  not  willing  to  pay  for  security  and 
not  farsighted  enough  to  see  the  potential 
threat.  Manufacturers,  therefore,  have  little 
financial  incentive  for  greater  research  and 
development  on  security  matters,  he  said, 
and  as  a  result  most  available  security  is 
haphazard,  expensive  and  far  from  fool- 
proof. 

"So  many  folks  say  it  can't  happen  here." 
said  John  Linden,  vice  president  of  Interna- 
tional Security  Technology  Inc.  in  New- 
York. 

Robert  Courtney,  who  handled  security 
for  IBM  until  he  retired  to  start  his  compa- 
ny, said  most  companies  are  extremely  care- 
less. 

"Some  guy's  become  a  religious  fanatic 
and  thinks  the  company  is  the  agent  of  the 
devil.  They  fire  him  and  give  him  two  weeks 
notice.  Anyone  who  does  that's  crazy. "  he 
said.  "The  policy  at  IBM  is  to  take  them  to 
the  lobby,  find  them  a  comfortable  seat. 
You  bring  out  the  contents  of  their  desk 
along  with  the  final  check." 

Many  companies  compound  their  prob- 
lems by  failing  to  report  the  illegal  entry 
into  their  computer  system,  Courtney  said. 

"The  managements  of  those  corporations 
[are]  quite  aware  that  shareholders,  deposi- 
tors, policyholders,  customers  and  voters 
regard  reports  of  major  los.ses  as  solid  evi- 
dence of  gross  mismanagement— and  they 
are  usually  right."  he  said. 

In  the  case  of  the  break-in  by  the  414s 
into  the  computer  system  at  New  York's 
Memorial  Sloan  Kettering  Cancer  Institute, 
he  said,  "Long  after  they  knew  the  kids  had 
gotten  in,  they  refused  to  tell  the  users. 
They  didn't  have  nerve  enough.  The  prob- 
lem was  greatly  aggravated  for  that  reason." 
Richard  P.  Kusserow.  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  inspector  gen- 
eral who  last  year  did  the  first  government- 
wide  survey  of  computer  crime,  found  that 
three-quarters  of  the  federal  agencies  he 
contacted  did  not  know  if  their  computer 
systems  had  ever  been  audited. 

While  agencies  like  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  CIA  and  the  FBI  have  very  strict 
security,  otl  '■rs  do  not.  Kussercw,  for  exam- 
ple, calls  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's system  an  "unmitigated  disaster," 
SSA  has  had  theft  problems,  he  said,  be- 
cause it  has  1.300  distriet  of f ices  with  termi- 
nals that  can  get  access  to  the  central  com- 
puter system,  generate  checks  and  then 
erase  the  evidence. 

The  agency  is  spending  $500  million  to  up- 
grade its  computer  system.  But  until  recent- 
ly, there  were  no  backup  records  of  individ- 
ual Social  Security  histories.  "One  good  fire 
and  you'd-have  been  out  of  business,"  Kus- 
serow said. 

Tm  not  a  merchant  of  doom,  but  automa- 
tion is  moving  muc,^  faster  than  systems  to 
guarantee  integrity,"  he  added. 

Kusserow  said  that  the  main  problem 
with  computer  security  is  insiders.  He  said 
that  he  would  like  there  to  be  security  clear- 
ance for  data  processing  employes  to  weed 
out  people  with  criminal  records.  But  a  low- 
level  clearance  check  costs  $1,500  and  Social 
Security  alone  has  40,000  employes  in  data 
processing, 

Louis  Lushina.  a  NASA  official,  said  that 
his  agency  takes  some  of  the  blame  for  a 
"hacker"  intrusion  into  NASA's  computer- 
ized mail  system. 
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They  didn't  get  anything.  They  left  little 
messages,  drew  pictures  of  Kilroy  ....  It 
was  annoying,  but  we  knew  we  hadn't  done 
all  we  should  have  to  go  in  and  shut  off  the 
system  [from  outsiders).  We  were  trying  to 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible.  We  were  prob- 
ably amiss  in  not  tightening  up  the  pass- 
word system.  "  he  said. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  bears 
most  of  the  responsibility  for  keeping  the 
federal  government's  information  systems 
secure. 

But  one  government  expert.  Frederick 
Weingarten  of  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, is  not  optimistic  that  the  job  is 
manageable. 

We  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  rapid 
growth  of  these  systems.  '  he  said.  Just  in 
my  post-graduate  lifetime  they  have  gone 
from  scientific  toys  to  being  huge  tools  of 
large  corporations,  and  Im  not  that  old 

■They  have  not  only  grown  in  size,  they've 
grown  in  complexity,  incredibly  in  complex 
ity.  I'm  not  surprised  at  all  that  from  year 
to  year  (system  managers]  are  lust  trying  to 
hang  on  and  are  not  doing  a  terribly  good 
job  or  effective  job  at  managing  the  security 
of  systems,  of  finding  out  when  they  work, 
when  they  don't. 

"There  are  many  federal  s.vstems  that  are 
just  limping  along  from  year  to  year.  And 
the  problem  is  mainly  to  get  the  checks  out. 
Any  kind  of  other  fancy  tinkering  is  just  an 
extra  problem." 

Because  of  mounting  concern  over  com- 
puter crime,  several  insurance  companies 
have  begun  offering  coverage  against  com- 
putej.  ffieft  and  vandalism  by  insiders  or 
outsiders. 

The  types  of  coverage  appear  to  vary 
widely.  And  most  companies  say  that  they 
are  in  the  early  stages  of  developing  poli- 
cies. The  coverage  is  so  new  that  no  one  Is 
sure  what  the  premiums  should  cost  or 
what  losses  to  expect. 

So  far.  none  of  ttif  companies  requires  a 
client  to  report  a  crime  tc  the  police  when  it 
files  a  claim.  One  executive  .said  it  should  be 
required,  but  it  wouldn't  work  unle.ss  they 
required  everyone  to  do  it'  because  execu- 
tives don't  want  people  to  know  that  they 
were  victimized,  or  that  thev  were  vulnera- 
ble. " 

David  Kai.ser.  an  underwriter  for  St.  Paul 
Fire  and  Marine  Co.,  said  that  his  firm  was 
one  of  the  first  to  get  Into  the  computer- 
crime  insurance  market,  initially  covering 
just  computers  but  now  covering  software  as 
well.  St.  Paul  also  offers  .software  manufac- 
turers insurance  covering  defective  pro- 
grams and  even  malicious  errors. 

For  two  years.  St.  Paul  has  offered  banks 
protection  for  up  to  $25  million  in  thefts 
through  outsider  access  to  computers,  ac- 
cording to  another  executive.  But  he  said 
that  his  company  is  "not  real  plea-sed  with 
the  number  that  have  actually  purchased 
it." 

The  general  insurance  policy  would  not 
cover  accidental  or  malicious  damage  by 
outsiders.  That  would  require  a  different 
kind  of  policy.  In  addition,  there  seems  to  be 
no  coverage  for  simple  security  violations, 
such  as  a  customer  complaint  about  privacy 
violations  after  an  outsider  breaks  Into  the 
system. 

Kaiser,  who  deals  with  non-financial  com- 
panies, said  that  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  set 
a  value  for  coverage  of  inventory  or  data 
that  has  been  destroyed.  They  simply  deter- 
mine replacement  value. 

"Ifs  more  difficult  to  put  a  price  on  some- 
thing in  the  conceptual  state  that  when  it 
gets  to  the  market  might  bring  $100  mil- 
lion."  he  said. 


Terry  Van  Gilder  of  Chubb  &  Sons  Inc. 
said  that  when  proprietary  information  is 
Involved  his  company  works  with  the  cus- 
tomer in  advance  to  agree  on  a  dollar  value. 
But  he  added,  "The  industry  is  in  a  bit  of  a 
turmoil.  There's  no  standard  approach  .  .  . 
no  uniform  way  " 

If  a  computer  invader  were  to  steal  data 
electronically  from  a  covered  customer.  Van 
Gilder  said.  Chubb  would  pay  for  developing 
the  data  again.  But  what  about  unauthor- 
ized coping  of  data?  That  hasn't  been 
worked  out. 

Van  Gilder  added  that  most  companies 
are  "not  all  that  aware  that  the  policy 
exists,  not  all  that  aware  of  the  exposures 
they  have  to  loss.  And  in  some  cases.  It's  dif- 
ficult to  buy.  We  require  a  fair  amount  of 
work  on  the  part  of  a  potential  client  before 
we're  willing  to  write  the  Insurance  policy.  " 

For  now.  Kaiser  said,  the  insurance 
market  is  extremely  limited.  Insurance 
companies  are  trying  to  determine  what  are 
the  chances  of  loss.  What  do  we  need  to 
cover  it'  We  really  have  no  idea. '"  But  he 
said  that  he  expects  buslne.ss  to  improve. 

Currently,  with  the  lack  of  .security 
there's  a  lot  of  people  who  feel  vulnerable." 
he  said.  When  they  feel  vulnerable,  they 
buy  insurance." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  23.  1984) 

Conclusion 

Ethical  Questions  Arise  Prom  Computers 

Biting  Into  Privacy 

<By  Vivian  Aplin-Brownlee) 

Last  fall  Joan  D.  Abrams.  superintendent 
of  schools  In  Red  Bank.  N.J..  distinguished 
her  small  town  from  the  rest  of  the  stale 
and  most  of  the  nation  by  Introducing  "com- 
puter responslbinty"  training  in  the 
.schools— starting  with  the  first  grade. 

"For  the  very  little  children,  we  don't  talk 
about  the  computer,  we  talk  about  rules. '" 
sh»^  said.  "In  later  grades,  some  of  it  is  in 
social  studies,  and  some  of  it  is  In  library, 
and  some  is  when  they  are  actually  in  the 
computer  lab."  Abrams  .said  she  is  trying  to 
prepare  her  pupils  for  a  world  of  ever-more- 
powerful  computers  and  millions  of  .sophisti- 
cated new  users,  a  world  of  uncertain  moral 
guidelines  and  a  potential  'or  staggering- 
even  catastrophic    computer  crimes. 

"We  recognize  they  have  computers  at 
hdme.  "  she  said,  and  we  wanted  [to  leach) 
the  concept  of  the  computer  carrying  with 
It  responsibility  and  not  just  fun,  " 

The  Red  Bank  program  exposes  students 
to  a  host  of  ethical  questions  born  of  the 
age  In  which  they  live.  Increasingly,  it  is  a 
world  In  which  employers  are  monitoring 
workers  Friends  and  neighbors  are  prying 
into  one  another  .s  private  affairs. 

Government  has  the  potential  to  spy  on 
all  its  citizens.  Large  corporations  swallow 
multimillion-dollar  lo.sses  rather  than  pub- 
licly admit  being  stung  in  computer  thefts. 
And  every  day  the  number  of  people  capa- 
ble of  committing  electronic  wrongs  grows. 

Most  attention  has  focu.sed  on  the  young 
computer  generation,  such  as  the  Milwau- 
kee teen-agers  who  drew  national  attention 
when  they  broke  into'  the  computer  banks 
at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  In  New" 
Mexico  and  the  Memorial  Sloan-Ketiering 
Cancer  Institute  in  New"  "York. 

One  of  ihem.  honor  student  Neal  Patrick, 
17.  testified  on  Capitol  Hill  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  acting  out  of  curiosity  and 
didn't  consider  the  ethics  of  what  they  were 
doing  until    the  FBI  knocked  on  the  door.  " 

Rep.  Ron  Wyden  (D-Ore.)  said  he  was  es- 
pecially concerned  that  the  youngsters  did 


not  seem  to  realize  the  damage  they  might 
have  done. 

"What  is  particularly  frustrating  Is  that 
some  of  our  brightest  young  f>eople.  who 
would  never  think  of  knocking  an  elderly 
woman  down  in  the  street  and  stealing  her 
purse,  seem  to  think  there  is  nothing  funda- 
mentally wrong  at>out  playing  with  a  few 
keys  on  a  computer  terminal,  altering  a  hos- 
pital patient's  medical  file  and  possibly 
causing  irreparable  physical  harm,"  Wyden 
wrote. 

Wyden  called  on  schools  to  add  ethics  to 
their  computer  courses.  "No  matter  how- 
many  laws  we  pass,"  Wyden  said,  "we 
cannot  prevent  computer  crime.  I  think  edu- 
cation is  just  going  to  be  the  heart  of  this 
problem," 

Some  experts,  such  as  Robert  Courtney,  a 
New  York  computer  security  consultant  and 
former  chief  of  security  for  IBM,  blame 
computer  crimes  on  the  offended  rather 
than  the  offenders,  especially  youthful 
"hackers."  Not  only  is  security  often  lax, 
Courtney  said,  but  companies  compound 
their  problems  by  not  reporting  unauthor- 
ized entries. 

But  beyond  the  question  of  hackers  and 
the  non-reporting  of  electronically  stolen 
millions,  the  computer  age  has  generated  a 
new"  ethical  debate. 

Eileen  M,  Trauth.  an  instructor  at  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Management, 
argues  that  "tech-knowledgeable"  persons 
must  not  be  allowed  to  slip  through  legal 
loopholes. 

Taking  the  properly  of  another  is  wrong 
behavior  whether  one  uses  a  gun  or  a  com- 
puter terminal.  "  she  has  written.  "This  ap- 
plies to  the  unauthorized  use  of  another's 
computer  resources,  proprietary  programs 
and  private  files  as  much  as  it  does  to  their 
financial  assets, 

"The  principle  remains:  using  the  comput- 
er does  not  absolve  anyone  from  the  re- 
quirements of  behavior  that  are  expected  in 
non-computer  mediated  situations." 

Yet.  Frederick  Weingarten.  a  project  man- 
ager of  the  congressional  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment's  communications  and  infor- 
mation technology  program,  .said  that  he 
wonders  whether  technology  is  controllable 
by  law  or  policy. 

The  proliferation  of  small  computers 
could  make  federal  laws  and  corporate  rules 
obsolete,  he  said, 

"When  the  corporation  or  government 
agency  has  a  large  central  system  and  a  cen- 
tral data  base,  one  can  somehow  think  of 
setting  laws  (which)  say  you  can  keep  this 
kind  of  data.  You  can't  keep  that  kind  of 
data.  You  can  do  this  with  it.  but  you  can't 
do  that  with  it.  ,  .  ,  You  can  go  in  and  audit 
them,  and  see  whether  or  not  they're  doing 
it, 

"But  when  every  executive  in  the  agency 
ha5  their  own  computer  sitting  in  their 
office  and  does  anything  they  please  with  it, 
then  how  do  you  set  rules,  how  do  you  en- 
force them,  how"  do  you  even  know  what 
they're  doing?" 

Weingarten  and  Yale  Prof,  Scott  Boorman 
say  that  computers  are  changing  private 
and  professional  lives  and  presenting  new 
ethical  quandaries. 

Boorman  described  a  hypothetical  situa- 
tion in  which  a  manager  is  concerned  that 
some  of  his  "bright  young  engineers"  who 
formerly  worked  together  might  be  plan- 
ning to  quit  and  form  a  rival  firm. 

"What  kind  of  early  warning  can  one  have 
for  that  kind  of  split-off?  Boorman  asked. 
"That  can  be  picked  up  by  phone  patterns 
,  ,  .  the  phone  calls  are  flying.  Electronic 


mall  is  flying.  Now  that's  kind  of  interest- 
ing. Why  are  they  getting  back  together?" 

Boorman  said  that  employers  can  also 
follow  electronic  mail  trails  to  separate 
promising  employes  from  the  rest  of  the 
lot— a  practice  adopted  by  "more  sort-of-ag- 
gressive  middle-size  firms  than  one  would 
think." 

One  technique,  he  said,  would  be  to  look 
at  electronic  'patterns  of  association  be- 
tween indix'iduais." 

"Who  tended  to  send  messages  to  whom? 
Who  didat  reciprocate  whose  messages? 
You  can  Identify  inhouse  opinion  leaders. 
There  would  probably  ...  be  some  who 
work  in  patterns  of  alliance  with  others,  and 
there  would  be  others  who  would  jealously 
guard  their  information  and  not  send  any- 
thing more  than  the  minimum  that  they 
had  to  carry  out  their  jobs  .  .  .. "  Boorman 
said, 

"This  kind  of  technology  and  screening  is 
perhaps  most  u.seful  in  tight  organizations, 
some  newspapers,  some  corporations,  per- 
haps some  government  units,  possibly  some 
non-profits  where  essentially  there's  real 
concern  to  know  small  changes,  small  fluc- 
tuations in  the  behavior  of  particular  em- 
ployes," he  added. 

Employers  are  using  these  technology-en- 
hanced techniques,  Boorman  said,  though 
obviously  without  fanfare.  He  said  that  they 
are  certain  to  become  widespread  because 
"once  it's  been  pushed  successfully  in  one 
environment,  others  will  pick  it  up." 

Technology  might  be  forcing  new  values 
on  society,  he  said. 

"I  would  say  that  the  concept  of  privacy  is 
profoundly  changing. "  Boorman  said.  "In 
the  old  days.  10  or  15  years  ago,  an  invasion 
of  privacy  meant  that  somehow  somebody 
had  gotten  at  some  personal  secret  of  yours 
and  had  revealed  it  to  some  third  party  or 
to  the  world  at  large." 

But  large  new  data  bases  of  "very  mun- 
dane information  "  about  individuals— their 
telephone  and  shopping  habits,  medical 
records,  entertainment  choices— make  it 
"possible  to  characterize  one's  life  history 
on  an  aloiost  minute-to-minute  basis"  on 
and  off  the  job  and  to  use  the  information 
for  "something  much  more  interesting  than 
ferreting  out  particular  secrets." 

"Just  the  pattern  of  phone  messages  de- 
fines the  person."  Boorman  said. 

He  also  said  union  contracts  can  offer 
workers  some  protection  from  this  sort  of 
invasion,  but  added  that  non-union,  white- 
collar  workers  are  the  likeliest  targets  and 
have  the  least  defenses. 

I  think  that  this  goes  well  beyond  the  im- 
mediate, classic  problem  of  government 
agencies  exceeding  their  statutory  mandate, 
which  we  have  been  aware  of  for  a  long 
time, "  he  said.  "In  a  funny  way.  the  people 
we  are  most  vulnerable  to  is  our  direct  em- 
ployer," 

The  OTA'S  Weingarten  said  that  Congress 
is  unlikely  to  protect  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals against  such  new  threats  to  privacy 
unless  there  is  public  outcry. 

"Several  staff  memliers  for  committees  on 
the  Hill  tell  me  that  there  is  virtually  zero 
constituency  that  they  hear  concerned  over 
privacy, "  he  said.  "There  was  a  wave  of  it 
post-Watergate,  and  Sen.  [Sam]  Ervin  [D- 
NC]  was  able  to  somehow  coalesce  a  politi- 
cal constituency  behind  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974.  And  since  that  time  people  talk  about 
privacy,  articles  are  written,  but  there's  vir- 
tually no  political  constituency  behind  it. 

"And  in  the  meantime,  systems  have 
changed,  have  grown.  Data  collection  prac- 
tices have  changed  in  the  executive  branch 


and  in  private  industry.  But  there's  virtual- 
ly no  move,  no  support  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  deal  with  it." 

Privacy,  he  said,  means  different  things  to 
different  people.  And  that  is  part  of  the 
problem. 

"'One  line  of  thought  is  to  say.  well,  it's  a 
question  of  abuse.  In  other  words,  if  some- 
l>ody  has  my  information  and  they  make  a 
decision  about  my  job  or  .  .  .  throw  me  in 
jail,  it  may  be  because  the  information  is  in- 
accurate. So.  my  conc^n  about  privacy  is 
at>out  the  misuse, 

"Another  person  says,  well,  it's  nobody's 
damn  business  ...  I  don't  care  if  they 
misuse  it  or  just  file  it  away  in  a  file  drawer. 
It's  none  of  their  business,  and  I  don't  want 
them  to  have  it. 

"So.  in  some  ways,  maybe  the  problem  is 
that  privacy  has  not  been  a  very  good  term 
to  wrap  around  this  set  of  problems. " 

Weingarten  also  said  that  computers  may 
present  future  generations  with  the  quanda- 
ry of  "knowing  more  than  we  want  to  know 
....  more  than  we're  capable  of  dealing 
with. 

"'For  instance,  suppose  I  could  predict 
with  80  percent  accuracy  [using  a  comput- 
er] that  there  would  be  an  earthquake  in 
Washington  tomorrow.  What  do  you  do 
with  that  knowledge?  Do  you  annnounce  it, 
create  a  panic,  a  drop  in  property  values, 
people  trampling  one  another  to  get  out  of 
town— with  a  20  percent  chance  that  it 
might  not  happen? 

"Do  you  keep  silent  and  allow  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  damage?  It  presents  us 
with  enormous  dilemmas,  and  you  can  see 
the  same  problem  in  medical  science, 

""And  my  guess  is  that  the  same  kinds  of 
problems  will  come  out  of  [using  computers 
to  define  and  predict  functions  and  behav- 
ior]. If  one  assumes  that  we  can  get  more 
and  more  accurate  with  it,  and  we  can  pre- 
dict with  a  90  percent  accuracy  that  a 
person  is  going  to  be  a  murderer,  [then] 
what  do  we  do  with  it  within  our  constitu- 
tional limitations?  What  do  we  do  with  that 
information  when  they  haven't  committed  a 
crime— we  just  are  pretty  sure  that  they 
will? 

"What  do  you  do  when  models  tell  us  that 
such  and  such  is  going  to  happen,  or  that  it 
will  cost  too  much  to  clean  up  [environmen- 
tally hazardous  sites)? 

"It  seems  to  me  possible,  at  least  in  the 
realm  of  philosophical  speculation,  that 
technology  is  giving  us  more  information 
than  we  are  capable  of  dealing  with  and  pro- 
viding us  as  a  society  with  decisions  that  we 
would  be  better  off  flipping  a  coin  over  than 
trying  to  understand." 

Weingarten  added.  'It  seems  to  me  that 
right  now  if  I  were  to  write  a  letter  to  my 
congressman  to  tell  him  what_J  would  want 
done,  I  don't  really  know  that  I'm  prepared 
to  tell  him.  And  I'm  supposed  to  be  an 
expert. 

"I  want  him  to  be  more  sensitive  when  he 
votes  appropriations  for  new  technology.  I 
want  him  to  hold  more  hearings  and  sort  of 
investigate  agency  practices.  But  I  don't 
know  that  I  want  to  tell  him  to  control  tech- 
nology because  I  don't  know  what  that 
means."* 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  2341,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1984. 
Over  the  last  20  years,  vocational 
i  education  has  become  an  integral  part 


of  our  Nation's  educational  system.  It 
offers  individuals  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  skill-specific  training,  yet  does 
not  ignore  the  need  for  basic  educa- 
tion. 

The  Federal  contribution— about  10 
percent  of  the  total  funds  spent  for  vo- 
cational education— has  proven  to  be  a 
most  worthwhile  investment.  Through 
this  support  we  have  been  able  to 
broaden  access  to  vocational  training, 
giving  disadvantaged  individuals  and 
other  groups  who  face  serious  barriers 
to  training  and  employment  the  op- 
portunity to  participate.  In  addition. 
Federal  support  has  enabled  us  to 
expand  our  knowledge  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  training  techniques 
and  educational  delivery  systems. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
Education  at  Ohio  State  University. 
The  national  center  has  established 
the  most  comprehensive  and  cost-ef- 
fective national  data  base  for  examin- 
ing the  effects  of  vocational  education. 
Prom  this  data  base,  which  combines 
high  school  transcripts  and  interview 
data  for  13,000  individuals,  we  have 
learned  that  increased  participation  in 
vocational  education  contributes  to  a 
variety  of  outcomes,  including  high 
placement  rates,  longer  periods  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  labor  force,  lower 
rates  of  unemployment,  fewer  weeks 
of  unemployment,  higher  annual  in- 
comes, lower  drop-out  rates,  and  the 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  basic 
skills. 

The  national  center  has  also  identi- 
fied the  essential  competencies  needed 
by  vocational  education  teachers  and 
administrators,  and  has  transformed 
this  knowledge  into  performance- 
based  training  materials  for  preservice 
and  inservice  preparation. 

Another  hallmark  of  the  national 
center  has  been  its  desire  to  see  that 
the  information  it  develops  is  widely 
disseminated.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  distribution  of 
more  than  967,000  publications  relat- 
ing to  vocational  education,  and  the 
sponsorship  of  some  560  workshops 
throughout  the  country  since  1978. 
The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1984 
represent^  both  a  continuation  of  past 
success  and  an  opportunity  for 
progress.  It  continues  and  expands 
Federal  support  for  services  to  special 
populations,  and  it  provides  specific 
funding  for  program  improvement  and 
innovation.  The  balanced  approach 
embodied  in  this  bill  should  serve  both 
vocational  education  and  the  Nation 
well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation.* 


D-DAY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
morning  40  years  ago  the  Allied  Forces 
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invaded  the  Nazi-held  beaches  of  Nor- 
mandy to  begin  the  drive  to  liberate 
Europe.  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  recognizing  the  bravery  and  sacri- 
fice made  by  the  Allies  on  D-day. 
Wednesday.  June  6.  1944.  Never  in 
world  history  have  more  resources  of 
the  free  world  been  joined  in  one  uni- 
fied military  assault. 

I  was  not  quite  6  years  old  when  D- 
day  began,  but  the  stories  of  heroism 
told  to  me  as  a  child  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  my  deepest  hope  that  my 
children  and  your  children  will  learn 
much  about  the  sacrifices  made  on 
behalf  of  freedom  and  human  rights 
from  today  s  observances. 

As  the  Senator  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  especial- 
ly proud  of  the  many  Pennsylvanians 
who  fought  at  Normandy  and  I  want 
to  recognize  these  courageous  men.  To 
this  purpose.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  House  to  read  the  D- 
day  story  of  two  of  Pennsylvania's 
heroes. 

Both  of  these  men  spent  nearly  all 
of  their  lives  in  government  .service. 
Charles  Lieberth,  of  Pittsburgh,  a  spe- 
cial friend  of  mine,  served  as  an  in- 
valuable member  of  my  Senate  .staff 
and  later  became  Pennsylvania's  secre- 
tary of  labor  and  industry.  Leonard 
Funk,  of  Braddock  Hills,  served  his 
fellow  veterans  for  28  years  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  I  believe  these 
two  men.  heroes  by  any  standards,  will 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  free  Ameri- 
cans for  many  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  honored  to  pub- 
licly bring  to  your  attention  the  fol- 
lowing article  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  on  June  3.  1984. 

The  article  follows: 
D-Day— 40  Years  Later.  Vets  Vividly 
Recall  Landing 
(By  Steve  Twedt  i 

Leonard  Punk.  23.  of  Braddock  Hill.s.  wa-s 
working  in  the  .shipping  depariment  of  a 
local  electrical  company  for  26  cents  an 
hour  when  he  wa-s  drafted  into  the  U.S. 
Army  on  June  6.  1941. 

Three  years  later  to  the  day.  Funk  para- 
chuted into  France  as  part  of  the  largest. 
most  elaborate  military  assault  m  hLstory  — 
D-Day  at  Normandy.  The  invasion,  whose 
40th  anniversary  will  be  commemorated 
Wednesday,  heralded  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  Hitlers  Germany  and  World  War  II. 

Charles  Lieberth.  then  21.  al.so  parachui 
ed  into  Normandy  on  June  6.  1944.  The 
North  Hills  resident  still  remembers  the 
flight  over  the  English  Channel,  the  French 
coastline,  the  exploding  flax  from  enemy 
guns  below  and.  finally,  the  small  green 
light  overhead  signaling  him  to  launch  into 
the  night's  blackness. 

•'Shortly  before  1  jumped.  "  Lieberth  re- 
called recently.  "I  thought  to  myself.  God 
Almighty,  what  am  I  doing?'  " 

Funk  and  Lieberth  were  two  of  about  700 
Western  Pennsylvanians  at  Normandy  on  D- 
Day.  and  two  of  more  than  200  from  the 
area  ser\'ing  in  the  82nd  Airborne  Division 
commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Matthew  Ridg- 
way.  who  now  lives  in  Fox  Chapel, 

The  paratroopers  of  the  82nd.  along  with 
their  counterparts   in  the   101st   Airborne. 


had  one  of  the  most  daring  missions  on  D- 
Day:  to  parachute  behind  German  lines 
during  the  first  hours  of  Jiim»  6  and  .secure 
key  roads  and  villages  before  troops  landed 
on  the  beaches  at  6:30  a.m. 

The.se  were  the  men  who  initiated  the  bat- 
tles that  led  to  the  liberation  of  Western 
Europe.  There  was  still  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  to  be  fought,  and  Japan's  surrender 
was  more  than  a  year  away.  But  11  months 
after  the  Normandy  invasion,  the  Fuhrer's 

Thou.sand-Year  Reich  "  lay  in  shambles. 

The  succe.sses  at  Normandy  exacted  an  ex- 
orbitant price,  and  few  felt  it  worse  than 
the  82nd  Airborne.  Of  the  12.500  who 
landed  at  Normandy.  5.436  were  either 
killed,  .seriously  wounded  or  mi.ssing.  Total 
Allied  casualties  for  the  first  day  were  esti- 
mated at  between  10.000  and  12.000.  more 
than  half  of  those  Americans. 

Ridgway.  who  moved  to  Pittsburgh  in 
1955  and  .served  as  chairman  of  the  board 
for  Mellon  Institute,  was  one  of  the  first 
Allied  generals  to  land  at  Normandy. 
During  the  critical  24  hours  that  followed, 
he  commanded  from  an  apple  orchard  with 
out  t>enefit  of  radio  communications.  For 
better  than  a  day.  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  Allied  infantry  troops  had  landed  sue 
ce.vsfully  or  if.  as  Hitler  promised,  they  had 
been  driven  back  into  the  sea. 

In  the  years  following  the  war.  Ridgway, 
now  89.  became  the  Supreme  Commander  in 
Europe,  succeeded  Gen.  Douglas  MacArlhur 
as  head  of  Allied  forces  in  Korea  and  served 
on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  others 
became  the  substance  of  American  society- 
firemen,  teachers,  laborers,  .scientists  and 
public  officials. 

Reunions  still  bring  the  Normandy  veter- 
ans together  and.  this  year.  President 
Reagan.  Qu»-en  Elizabeth  II  and  French 
President  Francois  Mitterrand  will  attend 
ceremonies  at  Normandy.  Locally,  a  ceremo- 
ny IS  planned  for  10  a.m.  Wednesday  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  county  Courthouse,  wheri' 
a  plaque  honoring  the  county's  Normandy 
veterans  will  be  dedicated. 

The  former  soldiers  enjoy  gelling  togeth- 
er to  talk  about  the  invasion,  and  of  the 
struggles  since.  For  most,  the  battle  fields 
and  regiment  numbers  are  still  as  familiar 
a.s  their  own  names. 

After  three  years  of  planning,  the  storm- 
ing of  Normandy  by  Allied  troops  was  .sei 
for  Monday.  June  5.  1944.  The  invasion  pre- 
sented a  logistical  nightmare:  The  Allies 
had  to  transport  150.000  men  in  more  than 
5.000  ve.s.sels  and  11.000  fighters  and  bomb- 
ers over  200  miles  of  choppy  water,  through 
unpredictable  weather  all  without  being 
delected.  On  the  other  side,  they  would 
meet  heavily  armed  troops  along  60  miles  of 
well  defended  beachheads 

As  D-Day  approached,  one  of  the  worst 
storms  in  20  years  developed  in  the  English 
Channel.  With  gale-force  winds  blowing  out- 
side his  headquarters  at  Portsmouth.  Eng- 
land. Gen.  Dwight  Ei.senhower  decided  early 
Sunday.  June  4.  to  postpone  the  invasion 
for  24  hours.  If  the  bad  weather  continued 
through  June  7.  two  weeks  would  pass 
before  the  channel  tides  would  allow  an- 
other attempt. 

Lieberth.  who  grew  up  on  the  North  Side, 
was  a  swaggering  American  paratrooper  in 
World  War  II.  half  of  a  crack  machine-gun- 
ning duo  with  Ralph  Wei.ss  of  Philadelphia 
Lieberth  and  Wei.ss  had  met  in  boot  camp 
and  fought  together  at  Sicily  and  Salerno. 
Because  of  their  combat  experience,  they 
were  among  those  chosen  to  land  t>ehind 
enemy  lines  in  the  early  hours  of  D-Day. 

Sgt.  Lieberth's  mission  was  to  help  secure 
Sainte  Mere  Eglise.  a  strategic  village  above 


Utah  Beach  that  served  as  a  junction  for 
five  roads.  Lieberth  and  Weiss  entrenched 
near  a  bridge  outside  the  village,  where  they 
held  off  German  troops  and  tanks  for  sever- 
al hours  on  D-Day.  Later  that  evening,  a 
lank  fired  near  Lieberth  and  the  concussion 
catapulted  him  15  feel  into  a  ditch,  nearly 
severing  his  right  arm. 

I  thought  my  arm  was  completely  blown 
off  and  that  only  the  jump  suit  was  holding 
it  on.  "  said  Lieberth.  who  has  held  several 
public  offices,  including  stale  secretary  of 
labor  and  industry,  since  the  war.  He  re- 
ceived Pennsylvania's  Distinguished  Service 
and  Leadership  Award  in  1970. 

His  friend  was  not  as  fortunate.  The  day 
after  Lieberth  was  wounded,  Weiss,  also  21. 
was  mortally  wounded  by  machine-gun  fire 
richocheling  off  the  blade  of  a  nearby  bull- 
dozer But  their  companions  held  fast  and, 
on  the  third  day.  the  Allied  4lh  Infantry 
routed  the  enemy  from  behind. 

Our  job  was  to  hold  that  bridge,  and  we 
did  it."  Lieberth  said  proudly.  "The  Ger- 
mans never  broke  through.  " 

The  German  high  command  anticipated 
an  Allied  invasion  in  1944.  but  at  Calais,  the 
narrowest  channel  crossing  from  England. 
They  concentrated  their  strongest  defenses 
there. 

The  Germans  also  guessed  wrong  on  the 
date.  At  first  they  thought  the  invasion 
would  come  in  May,  When  May  passed,  they 
though!  it  would  be  July,  lo  coincide  with 
an  expected  summer  offensive  by  the  Soviet 
Union, 

They  were  further  misled  by  the  turn  of 
bad  weather  in  early  June  that  made  an 
Allied  invasion  threat  .seem  even  more 
remote.  In  fact,  the  night  of  June  5, 
German  commanders  canceled  their  E-boat 
patrols  off  the  coast  because  of  the  storm. 

By  remarkable  coincidence,  the  top 
German  leaders  also  were  ab.sent  on  D-Day. 
Field  Marshal  Erwin  Rommel,  who  had 
direct  responsibility  for  repelling  any  cro.ss- 
channel  Allied  invasion,  was  500  miles  away 
in  Ulm.  Germany,  en  route  to  a  meeting 
with  Hitler  to  ask  for  more  troops.  About  a 
half-dozen  of  his  top  field  commanders  were 
in  Rennes.  France— about  100  miles  south  of 
Normandy -for  a  war  games  strategy  ses- 
sion .scheduled  for  June  6. 

Even  Hitler  did  not  know  about  the  inva- 
sion until  aboul  9:30  a.m.  His  aides  decided 
against  waking  the  Fuhrer  for  fear  of  re- 
prisals if  the  alarm  proved  fal.se.  And  when 
the  German  high  command  finally  under- 
stood ihe  .scope  of  the  attack,  there  were 
further  delays  while  they  decided  whether 
tlu'  Normandy  a.s.sault  was  real  or  a  feint  for 
some  later,  larger  invasion. 

As  a  result,  available  panzer  divisions  in 
nearby  .sectors  were  not  dispatched  for  a 
counterattack.  It  was  weeks  before  the  Ger- 
mans realized  their  mistake. 

Sgt  Funk  did  not  need  to  wait  for  the 
Germans  to  send  reinforcements  to  Nor- 
mandy, He  went  to  them. 

When  the  C-47  carrying  his  squad  of  para- 
troopers reached  the  Normandy  coast  on 
June  6.  the  flak  and  anti-aircraft  fire  forced 
their  pilot  to  lake  evasive  action.  Minutes 
later.  Funk  and  his  troops  jumped,  landing 
50  miles  east  of  their  destination  at  Sainte 
Mere  Eglis. 

They  were  surrounded  by  enemy  troops. 
The  men  who  had  not  lost  their  supplies  in 
the  jump  had  only  three  days'  worth  of 
food.  Their  lives  depended  on  whatever 
guns  and  ammunition  they  carried. 

For  more  than  two  weeks.  Funk  and  his  20 
men  hid  in  hedgerows  by  day  and  moved 
west  by  night,  recording  German  positions 


and  armaments  along  the  way.  When  the 
food  ran  out,  they  scavanged  the  farmlands. 
There  were  Germans  all  around  me,"  Punk 
recalled,  "and  I'm  on  my  hands  and  knees  at 
night  digging  up  potatoes." 

Punk,  Who  worked  28  years  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  after  the  war,  lost 
five  men  before  the  group  reached  the  front 
lines.  A  day  later,  despite  a  broken  ankle 
and  heel  Kuffered  in  the  jump.  Punk  asked 
to  rejoin  his  unit  in  the  82nd. 

He  later  fought  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
and.  by  war's  end,  the  sergeant  from  Brad- 
dock Hills  had  earned  every  American 
combat  medal  possible,  including  the  Medal 
of  Honor. 

The  Normandy  invasion  was  not  a  com- 
plete success.  Few  of  the  final  D-Day  objec- 
tives were  reached  in  the  first  24  hours  and 
it  took  four  weeks  before  they  could  drive 
the  Germans  from  Caen,  less  than  15  miles 
inland.  Ehit  once  the  foothold  was  estab- 
lished, the  Allied  troops  poured  onto  the 
continent.  In  the  first  seven  weeks,  more 
than  1.5  million  men  had  landed. 

One  key  came  when  the  Allies  under  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley  broke  through  at  St.  Lo. 
about  20  miles  .south  of  Utah  Beach,  on  July 
22.  Another  was  an  attempted  German 
counterattack  at  Avranches  in  August  that 
resulted  only  in  their  being  enclosed  on  all 
sides.  A  Week  later,  on  Aug.  25.  the  Allies 
were  in  Paris. 

For  ihoce  loo  young  to  have  been  there  or 
to  remember  the  uncertainty  of  the  times, 
"D-Day  may  be  little  more  than  a  catchy 
phrase  for  any  critical  moment  or  decision. 
just  as  "Geronimo'"  is  for  announcing  wild 
leaps  frofn  high  places.  Perhaps  they  re- 
member reading  a  few  paragraphs  about  the 
invasion  on  Page  277  of  their  U.S.  History 
book.  And  perhaps  they  don't. 

"Slop  aaid  ask  young  people  what  D-Day 
is.  '  challenged  Lieberth.  "You'll  get  blank 
stares.  I  know,  I've  tried  that." 

It  angers  Lieberth,  a  former  principal  at 
Belmar  Elementary  in  Homewood.  that 
schools  do  not  leach  a  greater  appreciation 
for  historic  events  like  the  Normandy  inva- 
sion. For  him  and  the  others  who  fought 
there,  the  legends  of  D-Day  will  always 
remain  alive. 

"One  thing  people  don't  understand."  Lie- 
berth  said,  leaning  forward  in  his  chair. 
"They  (the  Germans)  were  professional  sol- 
diers. They  were  trained.  The  American 
fighters  came  from  farms  and  from  city 
streets.  And.  in  a  couple  of  years,  we 
knocked  the  hell  out  the  greatest  military 
machine  in  the  world."* 


FIDDLING  WITH  SYNFUELS 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress,  like  generals,  is  often  ac- 
cused of  fighting  the  last  war  rather 
than  the  current  one.  All  too  often  our 
policies  are  reactive  and  reflexive 
rather  than  anticipatory.  One  issue 
where  this  criticism  does  not  apply, 
however,  is  that  of  synthetic  fuels  de- 
velopment. 

In  1980,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Energy  Security  Act  which  created  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  The  mis- 
sion of  that  corporation  was  to  facili- 
tate the  develoment  of  viable,  com- 
mercial technologies  to  make  use  of 
our  vast  domestic  resources  of  coal,  oil 
shale,  and  tar  sands.  Government  as- 
sistance was  needed  not  to  make  these 
technologies  economic  in  the  present 


market,  but  to  have  the  technologies 
proven  and  on  the  shelf  at  such  time 
as  the  market  makes  them  economic. 
This  well  crafted,  forward  looking  pro- 
gram would  thereby  drastically  reduce 
the  leadtimes  on  large  scale  synthetic 
fuels  projects,  and  help  insulate  us 
from  the  vagaries  of  dependence  on 
imported  fossil  fuels. 

It  is  ironic  that  as  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  begun  to  spread  this 
administration  has  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed what  many  of  us  have  long  suspect- 
ed—that it  does  not  support  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  or  its  mis- 
sion. 

The  history  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  has  been  one  of  delay, 
mismanagement,  confusion,  canceled 
projects  and  overtones  of  corruption. 
The  only  two  Presidents  of  the  Corpo- 
ration have  resigned  amidst  charges  of 
inside  dealing  and  unethical  conduct. 
Five  of  the  seven  Board  members  have 
resigned  from  the  Corporation,  effec- 
tively paralyzing  it  as  a  viable  entity. 
If  the  administration  had  consciously 
set  out  to  destroy  the  Corporation  it 
could  scarcely  have  done  a  more  mas- 
terful job.  Projects  go  unfunded  and 
undeveloped  not  because  the  technolo- 
gy is  not  present,  not  because'  the 
money  is  not  present,  and  not  because 
the  need  and  desire  is  not  present,  but 
becaiise  we  cannot  seem  to  find  a 
Board  of  Directors  who  meet  minimal 
ethical  standards. 

In  light  of  this  history,  it  is  with 
some  cynicism  that  I  view  the  adminis- 
tration's recent  plan  to  "save"  the 
Corporation.  This  plan  would  call  for 
a  reduction  in  the  SFC  appropriation 
of  about  $9.5  billion.  This  is  on  top  of 
the  $2  billion  already  rescinded  in  an 
effort  to  salvage  the  rose  garden 
budget  plan,  and  would  leave  the  Cor- 
poration with  only  $4.6  billion  in 
spending  authority.  In  addition,  the 
proposal  would  restrict  commitment  of 
the  remaining  funds  to  projects 
"whose  products  will  not  cost  signifi- 
cantly more  than  the  projected 
market  price  of  competing  fuels."  If 
the  products  will  not  cost  significantly 
more  than  the  projected  cost  of  com- 
peting fuels,  what  is  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral assistance? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  trans- 
parent attempt  to  do  away'  with  a  cor- 
poration already  afflicted  with  self-in- 
duced emasculation.  It  reflects  an  ab- 
sence of  commitment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  fuels  and  a  pro- 
found naivete  about  the  perenially 
tenuous  nature  of  our  energy  supply 
situation.  Yet,  we  are  told  no  nomina- 
tions for  the  vacant  Board  seats  will 
be  forthcoming  until  such  legislation 
is  signed  into  law. 

The  administration  proposal  has  re- 
ceived opposition  from  a  number  of 
those  concerned  with  the  future  of 
synthetic  fuels  development.  Perhaps 
most  notable  among  these  is  Ed  Noble, 
Chairman  of  the  SFC.  Mr.  Noble  has 


rightly  pointed  out  the  flaws  in  the 
President's  proposal,  and  has  request- 
ed that  he  be  given  the  opportunity— 
and  the  necessary  Board  members— to 
go  forward  with  the  Board's  phase  1 
plan  of  development.  Phase  1  would 
entail  expenditures  of  something  over 
$11  billion,  and  would  be  a  crucial  first 
step  toward  a  workable  and  realistic 
program  for  synthetic  fuels  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Noble  has  demonstrated  both 
the  experience  and  the  commitment  to 
carry  out  the  mission  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  and  I  fervently 
hope  the  administration  gives  him  the 
support  necessary  to  go  forward  with 
that  mission.* 


THE  AMERICAN  FOOTWEAR 
INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  shocked  and  incredulous  at  the 
finding  of  the  International  Trade 
Commission  on  the  petition  of  the 
American  footwear  industry. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  in- 
dustry has  not  been  seriously  damaged 
by  imports  of  foreign  footwear. 

The  American  footwear  industry  has 
been  seriously  and  profoundly  dam- 
aged by  foreign  footwear.  The  damage 
done  to  the  footwear  industry  by  im- 
ports is  a  human  tragedy  of  terrible  di- 
mensions. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  As 
recently  as  1980,  imported  footwear 
accounted  for  less  than  one-half  the 
nonrubber  footwear  market  in  the 
United  States.  Today,  foreign  footwear 
is  racing  toward  70  percent— I  repeat: 
70  percent— of  the  domestic  market. 

In  1968.  more  than  230.000  Ameri- 
cans made  their  living  in  shoe  plants. 
Today.  employment  is  scarcely 
130.000.  Since  1968,  more  than  350 
shoe  plants  have  shut  their  doors.  In 
community  after  community,  the  shoe 
plant  was  the  only  employer.  Its  clos- 
ing, or  the  drastic  reduction  of  its  pay- 
roll, devastated  entire  communities. 

In  my  own  State  of  Missouri,  we  had 
24,000  people  at  work  in  the  footwear 
industry  in  1968.  Today,  we  have 
about  15,000  jobs.  We  do  not  have  the 
91  plants  we  had  in  1968.  We  have 
fewer  than  50  plants.  Since  1981,  we 
have  seen  at  least  1 1  plants  close  their 
doors. 

The  devastation  of  the  American 
footwear  industry  has  been  the  work 
of  footwear  from  overseas,  largely 
from  Korea  and  Taiwan,  "Not  serious- 
ly damaged?"  The  Commission's  find- 
ing is  unbelievable.  Such  a  finding  is  a 
tragedy. 

When  an  industry  is  desperately 
clinging  to  30  percent  of  its  own 
market,  with  dozens  of  plants  closed 
and  thousands  out  of  work,  and  the 
ITC  votes  unanimously  that  there  is 
"no  injury,"  then  something  is  wrong 
with  the  law. 
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I  commend  Senators  Cohen  and 
Mitchell  for  their  promptness  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  establish  by 
statute  the  quotas  that  the  ITC  find- 
ing would  deny.  I,  too,  believe  that  im- 
mediate steps  must  be  taken  to  ad- 
dress the  devastation  of  America's 
shoe  industry— but  when  the  facts  are 
in  such  stark  contrast  with  the  ITC's 
interpretation  of  the  law— the  first 
thing  we  must  look  at  is  the  law  itself. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  intention  to 
review  thoroughly  the  ITC  opinion 
and  then  choose  the  best  course  of 
action.  I  will  hold  hearings  in  the 
International  -Trade  Subcommittee  in 
the  very  near  future  and  would  expect 
to  introduce  legislation  to  address  the 
clear  inadequacy  of  a  statute  that 
finds  70  percent  import  penetration  to 
be  noninjurious  to  a  domestic  indus- 
try.« 


RESIGNATION  OF  ROBERT 
ASTORINO 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
I  learned  of  the  resignation  of  Robert 
Astorino  as  administrator  of  the  hous- 
ing authority  of  Louisville  after  nearly 
7  years  in  that  post.  He  will  become 
senior  vice  president  for  a  housing 
management  firm  based  in  Washing- 
ton. 

I  believe  the. housing  authority  will 
miss  Mr.  Astorino.  Despite  adamant 
opposition  at  times  to  such  controver- 
sial programs  as  scattered  housing,  he 
managed  to  achieve  national  acclaim 
for  the  housing  authority  in  Louis- 
ville. He  also  was  able  to  put  the  orga- 
nization on  a  sound  financial  footing. 

Because  of  his  efforts,  a  higher  per- 
centage of  rent  is  collected  on  time 
and  occupancy  rates  have  risen  stead- 
ily. So,  I  wish  to  note  his  efforts  by 
asking  that  the  following  article  from 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Courier-Journal,  May  22.  1984] 

Head  or  City's  Housing  Authority 

Resigns 

(By  Sheldon  Shafer) 

Robert  Astorino  is  resigning  as  adminis 
irator  of  the  Housing  Authority  of  Loui.s- 
ville  to  take  a  post  with  a  housingmanage- 
ment  and  development  company  based  in 
Washington. 

In  his  nearly  seven  years  at  the  helm  of 
the  authority— Louisville's  largest  land- 
lord—Astorino  reversed  its  drift  toward  or- 
ganizationai  disarray  and  put  it  on  a  sound 
financial  footing. 

He  often  was  at  the  center  of  controver- 
sy—most notably  when  he  strongly  support- 
ed the  scattered-site  housing  concept  sever- 
al years  ago.  despite  vocal  opposition. 

"Louisville  is  losing  a  jewel."  Mabel  Wig- 
gins, the  authority's  board  chairman,  said 
yesterday. 

'He  has  exhibited  superior  leadership. 
Our  housing  programs  would  not  be  nearly 
so  far  along  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him. " 

Astorino,  37.  will  leave  on  Sept.  1  to 
become  a  senior  vice  president  for  property 
management  with  the  National  Corp.  for 
Housing  Partnerships. 


He  will  have  a  hand  in  planning,  and  will 
oversee  the  management  of  22.000  units  at 
200  sites  across  the  country.  Three  of  the 
firm's  projects  are  in  Louisville— the  Port- 
land Plaza,  and  two  projects  in  the  Califor- 
nia neighborhood. 

The  Louisville  housing  authority  has  350 
employees  and  an  annual  budget  of  $14  mil- 
lion. It  operates  6.200  housing  units  and  has 
more  than  20.000  tenants. 

During  Astorino's  tenure,  the  authority's 
unit-vacancy  rate  declined  to  1.5  percent 
from  18  percent.  About  98  percent  of  tenant 
renLs  are  now  collected  on  time,  compared 
with  about  40  percent  when  he  arrived. 

He  has  earned  money  for  the  authority  by 
.selling  computer  and  other  services  to  out- 
side agencies.  And  he  plans  soon  to  begin 
contracting  for  the  authority  to  manage  pri- 
vate housing  to  bring  in  additional  funds. 

Under  Astorino.  about  $26  million  was 
spent  on  renovations  of  public-housing 
units,  including  major  projects  at  Parkway 
Place  and  Clarksdale.  The  authority  al.so 
has  cooperated  with  private  developers  in 
building  about  $21  million  worth  of  new- 
housing. 

The  residents  of  one  housing  project.  Iro- 
quois Homes,  have  been  given  management 
authority,  and  the  residents  of  the  Clarks- 
dale project  are  scheduled  to  assume  its 
management  next  year. 

Astorino  recently  proposed  that  the  au- 
thority turn  over  College  Court  to  resident 
ownership,  rhal  type  of  arrangement  is  un- 
precedented in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  authority  was  recently  criticized  for 
failing  to  provide  a  working  smoke  detector 
for  each  of  its  housing  units. 

After  two  youths  died  in  a  fire  in  the 
Clarksdale  project,  Astorino  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation, and  the  authority  now  claims 
that  every  dwelling  has  working  smoke 
alarms. 

During  the  battle  over  scattered-site  hous- 
ing. Astorino  received  several  threats  of 
harm  and  suffered  verbal  abuse  from  resi- 
dents of  area.s  that  were  to  get  public  hous- 
ing. 

But  he  survived  the  controversy— and  the 
authority  now  manages  50  .scattered-site 
housing  units  at  six  locations. 

Scattered-site  housing  is  an  unmitigated 
succe.ss.  "  Astorino  said  yesterday. 

He  said  he  believes  the  authority  had  ac- 
complished a  lot  since  he  arrived.  But 
there  comes  a  time  when  its  appropriate  to 
leave 

I  believe  my  single  greatest  accomplish- 
ment has  been  to  put  HAL  on  I  he  map.  We 
have  a  national  reputation  it  didn't  have 
before. 

Our  succe.ss  has  been  po.ssible  only  be- 
cau.sc  we  had  the  support  of  two  mayors, 
the  aldermen  and  our  board  of  commission- 
ers Their  support  has  been  \ery  uncommon 
for  public-housing  authorities.  '  he  said. 

During  Astorinos  tenure,  the  Louisville 
authority  won  numerous  awards  for  good 
management  from  the  Federal  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 

Fred  Porterfield,  HUD  s  manager  for  Ken- 
tucky, said  yesterday  that  Astorino  dra- 
matically improved  the  management  of  the 
housing  authority  " 

Porterfield    called    Astorino      Kind    of    a 
maverick,  "    and    said    his    innovative    ideas 
didn't   always   fit   comfortably  with   HUD 
regulations,  " 

Astorino,  for  instance,  has  quarreled  with 
a  new  HUD  regulation  that  allows  elderly 
residents  of  public  housing  to  have  pets. 

And  Porterfield  cited  Astorinos  plan  to 
turn  the  ownership  of  College  Court  over  to 


the  tenants:  HUD  officials  in  Atlanta  and 
Washington  haven't  yet  approved  that  pro- 
posal. 

The  proposal  to  turn  the  project  over  to 
the  residents  "is  somewhat  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, in  the  face  of  a  waiting  list  of 
about  2.000  applicants"  for  public  housing 
in  Louisville.  Porterfield  said. 

Sharon  Wilbert,  the  city's  Neighborhood 
Development  Cabinet  secretary,  said  yester- 
day that  Astorino  is  'a  very  fine,  capable 
administrator  who  has  certainly  improved 
the  condition  of  public  housing.  He  has  han- 
dled a  difficult  job  with  grace,  and  always 
landed  on  his  feet.  He  has  followed  his 
word,  whatever  commitment  he  made. " 

John  Van  Ness,  executive  director  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Housing  Authority  said 
Astorino  "has  worked  untiringly  for  the 
good  of  Housing  Authority  of  Louisville  resi- 
dents and  for  the  city.  We  need  him  in  the 
public-housing  field." 

Astorino.  who  had  considered  running  for 
mayor  next  year,  has  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  a 
master's  from  the  University  of  Syracuse 
and  a  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Louisville. 

He  has  been  a  housing  manager  for  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Community  Af- 
fairs, and  director  of  a  small  housing  agency 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  authority  doesn't  plan  to  name  an  in- 
terim director.  It  will  conduct  a  national 
.search  and  hopes  to  find  a  replacement  by 
the  time  Astorino  leaves.* 


NORTHERN  KENTUCKY 
NEIGHBORS 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  recognize  the  recent 
efforts  by  some  of  my  constituents  in 
northern  Kentucky  to  help  their 
neighbors  in  need  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. This  is  a  story  of  people  helping 
people  by  filling  in  the  gaps  where 
Federal  assistance  has  left  off. 

Last  Thanksgiving,  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  traveled  to  eastern  Ken- 
tucky as  part  of  his  hearings  on 
hunger  in  America.  This  spring,  the 
Kentucky  Post  ran  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  hunger  and  destitution  Senator 
Kennedy  found  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
In  response  to  those  articles,  several 
concerned  northern  Kentucky  citizens 
decided  to  start  a  food  and  donation 
drive  for  those  in  need  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. Chief  David  Wells  of  the  Taylor 
Mill,  KY.  Police  Department  was  con- 
tacted and  he  decided  to  visit  Mud 
Creek  in  Floyd  County,  KY,  to  get  a 
better  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
the  area. 

Chief  Wells,  assisted  by  Paul  Klette 
and  numerous  volunteers  in  the  north- 
ern Kentucky  area,  organized  a  drive 
to  collect  food,  clothing,  and  money 
for  their  neighbors  in  need  in  eastern 
Kentucky.  Since  that  time.  Chief 
Wells  has  channeled  aid  to  the  area 
through  Mrs.  Eula  Hall,  founder  of 
the  Mud  Creek  Clinic  in  Floyd 
County.  This  neighborly  assistance 
has  provided  not  only  food  and  cloth- 
ing but  money  for  repairs  to  housing 
and  to  provide  an  operation  for  7-year 


old   Melissa   Lawson   to   correct,  her 
vision. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
recognize  and  commend  the  work  of 
these  Kentuckians.  This  kind  of  neigh- 
borly concern  is  a  vital  part  of  our  na- 
tional character  and  the  epitome  of 
good  Kentucky  hospitality.  The  ef- 
forts of  Chief  Wells  and  the  citizens  of 
northern  Kentucky  are  a  living  exam- 
ple of  the  Commonwealth's  motto, 
"United  We  Stand.  Divided  We  Fall." 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Kentucky  Post  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Kentucky  Post.  May  21.  1984] 
Mud  CnmK.  Welcomes  Pood  and  CLOTHiNt; 

(By  Barbara  Amzen) 
Mud  Creek.— John  Howell  had  a  job  at  a 
coal    company    near    here    running    mine 
equipment.  That   was  two  years  ago.   He 
hasn't  worked  since. 

I  just  cant  find  work  in  the  mines.  Been 
out  of  work  since  1982."  Howell  said  as  he 
sorted  through  clothes  piled  two  feet  deep 
on  a  tablBL 

Without  a  job,  Howell  didn't  have  money 
to  pay  hiE  bills.  As  a  result,  the  electricity 
was  shut  off— two  years  ago. 

His  wife  Eileen  was  also  sorting  through 
the  clothes,  picking  out  shirts  and  sweaters 
for  their  6-  and  8-year-old  children  at  home 
in  nearby  Dana, 

"That's  all  we  get  is  food  stamps."  Eileen 
Howell,  26,  said.  "By  the  end  of  the  month, 
food  stamps  run  out. 

■We  had  nothing  to  cook  on.  We'd  bum 
candles  ai. '  oil  lamps  every  night." 

The  couple  had  one  thing  in  mind  when 
they  came  to  the  Mud  Creek  hollow  yester- 
day morning. 
"We  need  an  eatin'  table."  Eileen  said. 
•Anything, "    broke   in   John.   "We   ain't 
choicy." 

The  Howells  were  just  one  of  the  families 
that  showed  up  at  John  M.  Stumbo  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Mud  Creek  to  get  some  free 
food  and  clothing. 

colonel  Paul  Klette  of  Taylor  Mill  led  a 
convoy  from  Northern  Kentucky  down  the 
Mountain  Parkway  deep  into  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky mining  country. 

Tractor-trailers,  Wells  Fargo  trucks  and 
CB-equipped  cars  arrived  at  Mud  Creek 
around  10  yesterday  morning  laden  with 
plastic  garbage  bags  and  cardboard  boxes  of 
clothing.  Workers  formed  a  relay  line  and 
the  trucks  were  methodically  emptied. 

Inside  the  school's  small  gymnasium,  rows 
of  folding  tables  overflowed  with  un- 
matched shoes,  toy  guns,  and  an  assortment 
of  jeans,  shirts  and  coats.  Dozens  of  people 
swarmed  around  the  tables  sizing-up  their 
picks  as  belts  and  socks  were  trampled  un- 
derfoot. 

The  workers  roped  off  a  section  of  the 
room  where  the  food  was  being  distributed. 
Cartons  of  Keebler  fudge  cookies  were 
stacked  Six  feet  high. 

Outside,  the  line  formed  from  the  door  to 
the  dirt  parking  lot,  where  beat-up  pick-up 
trucks  dropped  off  another  family  to  wait 
patiently  their  turn  at  the  giveaway. 

The  tired-looking  women  and  dirty  chil- 
dren in  torn  clothes  standing  outside  the 
school  were  quietly  grateful. 

They  wished  they  didn't  have  to  be  there. 
When  the  creek  flooded  three  weeks  ago, 
the  water  came  Into  their  homes  destroying 
what  little  they  had. 


"A  lot  of  these  people  haven't  slept  on  a 
dry  bed  for  three  weeks."  Taylor  Mill  police 
chief  David  Wells  said. 

"For  six  days  they  had  water  in  their 
houses." 

Wells  and  the  rest  of  the  Northern  Ken- 
tucky contingent  were  busy  transferring 
clothing  into  the  gym  and  trying  to  keep 
some  order  as  the  distribution  process 
began. 

Another  figure  in  the  crowd  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  those  waiting  in  line. 

Eula  Hall  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the 
ones  that  needed  bedding  and  food  were  get- 
ting their  share  of  the  goods. 

Mrs.  Hall  is  the  driving  force  behind  the 
food  and  clothing  collection  and  distribu- 
tion. 

She  knows  these  people  and  she  knows 
their  needs.  She  has  been  living  and  work- 
ing in  Mud  Creek  for  40  years  as  a  social 
outreach  worker.  She  runs  the  Mud  Creek 
clinic  up  the  road. 

She  is  a  friend  to  families  that  can't  pay 
the  rent,  can't  pay  electric  bills,  can't  feed 
their  children. 

"She'll  walk  into  the  mouth  of  a  lion  for 
these  people, "  Wells  said  of  Mrs.  Hall. 

The  Howells'  electric  was  restored  recent- 
ly. Mrs.  Hall  and  Linda  Thiel,  a  registered 
nurse  at  the  clinic,  paid  their  bills. 

"She  hooked  my  juice  up  for  me.  "  Eileen 
said  with  a  smile  and  a  nod. 

But  Mrs.  Hall  needed  outside  help  this 
time  when  the  fioods  ravaged  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky. 

She  asked  for  aid  from  the  government, 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army.  She  said 
only  Northern  Kentucky  responded  to  her 
plea. 

"You  really  came  through  when  we 
needed  you,"  she  told  Chief  Wells  and 
Klette. 

The  national  attention  that  Mud  Creek 
received  through  a  series  of  articles  by 
United  Press  International  focused  on  the 
destitution  found  in  the  area.  Photos  of 
malnourished  children  and  living  conditions 
brought  emergency  relief. 

Mrs.  Hall  is  convinced  that  without  truck- 
loads  of  donated  goods  from  their  neighbors 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  the  fami- 
lies living  in  mining  community  250  miles 
from  Covington  wouldn't  have  pulled  out  of 
this  one. 

But  the  scene  at  the  school  is  only  half 
the  story. 

Off  the  paved  roads,  just  a  quarter  of  a 
mile   away   from   neat   brick    houses   with 
swimming  pools— the  mine  owners'  homes- 
is  the  stark  reality  of  the  world  these  moun- 
tain people  live  in. 
They  call  this  hollow  Big  Branch. 
About  20  families  live  up  the  dirt  road 
winding  alongside  the  creek  bed.  The  houses 
with  windows  and  indoor  bathrooms  are  the 
exception.  Most   of  the  people  who  have 
these  luxuries  get  money  from  the  govern- 
ment because  they  have  black  lung  disease. 
That  and  food  stamps  hold  them  over  from 
month  to  month. 
Their  neighbors  aren't  as  fortunate. 
A  shack  the  size  of  a  large  bathroom  is 
home  to  one  family.  There  are  no  windows- 
just  a  door  that  hangs  off  its  hinges. 

The  mismatched  sheets  of  wood  forming 
the  four  walls  have  been  salvaged  from  the 
swollen  creek's  debris.  Holes  gape  and  cor- 
ners don't  meet. 

The  families  along  Big  Branch  share  the 
common  water  supply.  They  drink  from  the 
creek,  bathe  and  wash  their  clothes  in  the 
water— and  most  outhouses  empty  into  the 
creek. 
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Not  all  homes  have  outhouses.  Relief  is 
found  out  behind  the  shacks.  The  sun  heats 
up  the  air  as  the  stench  mixes  with  the 
sweet  smell  of  spring  in  the  mountains. 

Seven  blond  children  sit  in  a  row  of  chairs 
that  line  the  porch  of  one  house.  Three 
older  men  are  with  them.  They  sit  and  stare 
without  expression  as  the  four-wheel  drive 
vehicle  climbs  over  the  guUeys. 

Angie,  about  5,  comes  to  the  edge  of  the 
porch  to  greet  the  visitors.  Her  dirt-smeared 
face  is  framed  by  a  halo  of  golden  curls. 

The  children  accept  the  toys,  but  take 
them  without  the  usual  glee— take  them 
with  barely  a  glance.  The  dolls  and  paint 
sets  are  set  by  themselves  as  the  children 
maintain  a  steady  glaze  at  the  intruders. 
They  like  the  toys,  but  they  show  little  indi- 
cation of  thanks. 

Others  realize  their  plight  and  have  ac- 
cepted charity  as  their  only  alternative. 

Arnold  Lawson  was  grateful  when  he 
learned  that  his  6-year-old  daughter  Melissa 
was  going  to  get  medical  help. 

Melissa's  picture  was  taken  by  a  United 
Press  International  photographer  several 
weeks  ago  and  published  in  The  Kentucky 
Post. 

Col.  Klette  saw  the  picture  of  the  cross- 
eyed little  girl  from  the  hills  and  set  out  to 
see  what  could  be  done. 

Melissa  was  brought  to  Northern  Ken- 
tucky and  examined  by  a  Florence  doctor 
who  said  surgery  was  needed  to  correct  her 
problem. 

The  Lawsons  found  out  this  weekend  that 
the  surgery  will  be  done. 

"That's  all  we  wanted,"  Lawson  said.* 


40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  D-DAY 
•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  celebrate  the  40th  anniversary  of 
D-day— the  turning  point  in  the  war 
against  Nazi  Germany.  On  June  6. 
1944,  over  150.000  American.  British, 
Canadian,  and  Free  French  soldiers 
and  paratroopers  landed  along  a  50- 
mile  stretch  of  beaches  in  Normandy, 
France.  Operation  Overlord— the 
Allied  invasion  of  Europe— had  begun. 
Although  it  would  take  many  more 
months  and  over  3  million  troops  to 
liberate  Europe,  the  heroism  of  those 
in  the  first  landing  forces  set  the 
course  and  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  the  Third  Reich. 

As  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  free 
world  gather  in  Normandy  today  to 
honor  the  brave  men  who  fought  so 
valiantly  to  turn  the  tide  against  Nazi 
Germany,  I  think  it  is  fitting  for  those 
of  us  in  government  to  reflect  not  only 
on  the  heroism  of  those  young  men. 
but  also  on  our  solemn  responsibility 
to  protect  future  generations  from 
having  to  make  the  sacrifices  that 
were  made  in  Normandy  40  years  ago. 
The  American  cemetery  above  Omaha 
Beach,  with  its  9.386  white  crosses  and 
Stars  of  David  covering  170  acres,  is  a 
vivid  reminder  of  the  high  cost  of  pro- 
tecting freedom  and  fighting  tyranny. 
During  these  times  of  increased  ten- 
sion in  the  world,  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  for  us  to  remember  that  the 
primary  responsibility  of  Government 
is  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the 
Nation.  Lack  of  foresight  and  prepara- 
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tion  in  the  nuclear  age  could  spell 
almost  immediate  defeat.  It  was  such  a 
lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the 
British.  French,  and  Americans  after 
World  War  I  which  permitted  the  rise 
of  Hitlers  Germany  and  led  ultimate- 
ly to  the  sacrifices  on  the  shores  of 
Normandy. 

As  we  begin  our  debate  on  the  fiscal 
year  1985  Defense  authorization  bill, 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
great  strides  toward  guaranteeing  the 
national  security.  The  threat  we  face 
from  the  Soviet  Union  is  real  and  omi- 
nous. A  strong  deterrent  force  is  e.ssen- 
tial  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
the  sacrifices  that  we  remember 
today.* 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  is  there 
not? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOCNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  three 
Senators  be  recognized  on  special 
order  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each,  as  follows  and  in  this  order:  Sen- 
ator Proxmire.  Senator  Heinz,  and 
Senator  Baker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  e.xecution  of  the  special 
orders,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business 
until  11;30  a.m..  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill.  I 
do  expect  rollcall  votes  throughout 
the  day.  I  also  expect  that  we  will  be 
on  this  bill  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  given  its  size,  complexity,  and 
controversy. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
7:30  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  June  7,  1984,  at  10 
a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REFRESESTATIVES— Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  are  conscious  this  day.  O  gra- 
cious God.  of  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  on  the  battlefields  of  war. 
We  remember  the  heroism  of  those 
whose  names  are  well  known  and  we 
give  thanks  for  the  valor  of  those 
whose  deeds  are  known  only  to  You. 
As  we  recall  the  destruction  and  loss 
of  life  on  all  sides,  may  we  earnestly 
and  honestly  do  those  things  that 
make  for  peace  in  our  world.  In  Your 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


cemetery  overlooks  Omaha  Beach, 
scene  of  the  bloodiest  fighting  of  that 
chaotic  day;  10,000  American  battle 
casualties  buried  there  are  a  somber 
reminder  of  the  costs  of  that  extraor- 
dinary assault  on  June  6. 

Let  us  remember  and  give  thanks  to 
the  memory,  the  bravery,  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  those  who  fought  and  died 
there  that  day— D-day,  June  6,  1944. 

Lest  we  forget. 


in  the  history  of  our  Nation  and  of  our 
allied  countries. 


I      THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved.  ; 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 

House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 

reconvene  at   11   a.m.  on  tomorrow, 

June  7,  1984. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Arkansas? 
Ther^  was  no  objection. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

(Mr.  BKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarkis.) 

Mr.  3KELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  we 
forget,  let  us  recall  words  spoken  40 
years  ago  today: 

Soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  of  the  Allied 
Expeditionary  Force.  You  are  about  to 
embark  upon  the  Great  Crusade,  toward 
which  vfe  have  striven  these  many  months. 

So  began  the  address  of  Gen. 
Dwight  Eisenhower  June  6,  1944.  Hud- 
dled by  the  family  radio,  we  listened  to 
the  Edward  R.  Murrow  broadcast  from 
London  announcing  the  long-awaited 
invasion  of  Hitler's  fortress  Europe. 
Anxiotis,  yet  hopeful,  we  prayed  for 
the  success  of  what  was  to  be  the 
greatest  amphibious  operation  in  the 
history  of  warfare.  Success  pointed  to 
ultimate  victory;  defeat  would  mean 
added  years  of  bloodshed  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

Forty  years  later,  the  beaches  and 
surrounding  countryside  of  Normandy 
are   peaceful.   An  American   military 


REMEMBERING  THE  MEN  OF  D- 
DAY 
(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  and  allied  vet- 
erans return  to  the  shores  of  Norman- 
dy in  France  to  commemorate  the  D- 
day  invasion  40  years  ago,  it  is  most 
fitting  that  we  pay  homage  to  those 
who  fought  and  died  in  defense  of  lib- 
erty—a God-given  right  that  we  hold 
dear  as  Americans.  The  over  150,000 
American,  British,  and  Canadian 
troops  who  stormed  ashore  on  five  dif- 
ferent beaches  simultaneously,  and 
the  seamen  and  airmen  who  provided 
the  vital  logistical  and  air  support, 
were  the  heroes  of  D-day. 

One  such  hero  was  the.  late  Col. 
James  E.  Rudder,  U.S.  Army,  of  the 
1st  American' Division.  Under  his  com- 
mand, the  116th  Infantry  Ranger 
Commandos  charged  to  the  top  of  the 
100-foot  high  Normandy  cliffs  of 
Omaha  Beach  to  seize  a  strategic 
point  on  the  beachhead.  This  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  important  and 
hazardous  missions  of  D-day.  Of  the 
original  225  rangers  assigned  to  cap- 
ture the  German  gun  emplacements 
on  Pointe  du  Hoc,  only  90  were  still 
able  to  bear  arms  by  the  end  of  the 
day. 

Today,  our  President  dedicated  a 
new  memorial  honoring  the  Rangers 
and  marking  the  location  of  this 
heroic  effort.  Camp  James  E.  Rudder, 
the  U.S.  Army  Ranger  Training 
School  on  Eglin  Air  Foce  Base  Reser- 
vation in  northwest  Florida,  is  named 
after  this  American  hero.  Colonel 
Rudder  is  a  past  president  of  Texas 
A&M  University. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  Representa- 
tive of  the  congressional  district  with 
the  largest  number  of  military  retir- 
ees, I  am  especially  proud  to  take  part 
in  honoring  those  who  participated  in 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events 


BUDGET  DEFICIT/FAIR  TAX 
(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  political 
rhetoric  about  budget  deficits  reduced 
to  its  most  basic  terms  comes  down  to 
one  simple  thought:  You  can  only 
spend  what  you  have.  When  your 
pockets  are  empty  the  spending  either 
stops  or  you  get  more  money.  The 
issue  of  budget  deficits— spending 
more  than  you  have— is  directly  relat- 
ed to  the  need  for  taxation  reform— 
tryipg  to  adjust  the  amounts  of  money 
coming  in  to  cover  those  deficits. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Fair  Tax  Act  I 
am  committed  to  the  fundamental 
concept  of  cutting  rates  and  closing 
loopholes  in  order  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth.  This  bill  establishes 
three  broad  tax  rates  for  individuals— 
14,  26,  and  30  percent— and  a  single  30- 
percent  rate  for  corporations.  It  re- 
peals scores  of  deductions,  credits,  and 
exclusions  so  that  the  lower  rates 
would  apply  to  substantially  broader 
income  bases.  In  fact,  about  80  percent 
of  the  taxpaying  individuals  would  pay 
only  the  14-percent  rate. 

Our  country  needs  fair  tax  because 
it  not  only  would  provide  a  more  equi- 
table tax  treatment  but  would  also 
reduce  our  Nation's  soaring  deficit. 


D-DAY.  JUNE  6.  1944 
(Mr.   ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his"  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
years  ago  when  I  was  visiting  Philadel- 
phia, I  spent  one  Sunday  morning  in 
Washington  Park  where  patriots  who 
fought  in  the  American  Revolution 
are  buried.  On  a  common  gravestone 
there  is  carved  the  words  that  the 
nameless  men  buried  there,  fought, 
suffered,  and  died  in  order  that  we 
might  be  free. 

The  memory  of  other  brave  Ameri- 
cans is  commemorated  today  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  invasion  of 
Normandy.  Americans,  British,  Cana- 
dians, French,  and  the  allied  forces 
joined  together  to  fight  the  tyranny  of 
another  time.  Many  died  in  battle 
against  the  Nazi  terror  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  that  is  traditional 
among  us. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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I  stand  here  today  to  commemorate 
those  who  fought  and  died  to  preserve 
our  liberties.  I  honor  them.  I  praise 
their  memory  today,  I  hope  it  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  free  people  forever. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Skelton).  The  gentleman  will  state 
his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it 
not  the  custom  of  the  Speaker  to  rec- 
ognize first  the  Democrats  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  as  they  appear  in  the 
Chamber  for  1-minule  and  then  go  to 
the  Republicans  and  then  go  back  to 
the  Democrats  and  to  the  Republicans 
in  the  order  that  they  came?  That 
seems  to  be  the  custom  of  the  Speaker 
that  he  has  ruled  many  times  in  the 
past.  I  wondered  if  the  Chair  would 
uphold  that  custom  this  morning. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  not  ruled.  The  Chair  does 
attempt  to  be  fair.  The  next  gentle- 
man the  Chair  was  about  to  call  upon 
was  here. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  <Mr.  Williams). 


THIS  DAY  40  YEARS  AGO 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  day,  40  years  ago.  1  hour 
before  sunrise,  began  a  memorable 
military  drama,  the  largest  amphibi- 
ous invasion  in  history— D-day. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  thou- 
sand Allied  troops  came  out  of  the  fog 
in  the  English  Channel  to  land  on  the 
beaches  of  Omaha.  Utah,  Gold.  Juno, 
Sword,  and  Pointe  du  Hoc. 

Before  the  Sun  had  set  that  day. 
10.000  of  our  young  men  had  lost  their 
lives. 

D  1010 

Today  we  remember  and  we  honoh 
our  heroes,  men  who  simply  did  their 
duty  in  the  hope  that  freedom  would 
be  secured  and  that  that  world  war 
would  be  our  last. 


40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  D-DAY 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  40 
years  ago  this  date  my  father  joined 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  Americans 
as  he  began  to  leave  Southampton  in 
England  to  participate  in  the  Allied 
landing  at  Normandy. 

Bom  in  Sioux  City.  lA.  raised  in 
California  auid  Iowa,  schooled  in  Indi- 
ana and  Pennsylvania,  he  left  his 
young    wife,    my    mother,    and    his 


unborn  son.  my  older  brother,  in  Cali- 
fornia to  serve  as  a  medical  officer  at- 
tached to  an  Army  infantry  unit  made 
up  of  National  Guardsmen  from  the 
States  of  Tennessee  and  North  Caroli- 
na. 

His  experience  I  think  symbolizes 
the  breadth  and  diversity  of  this 
Nation  as  well  as  its  idealism  and  cour- 
age. 

Engaged  in  a  true  battle  of  good 
versus  evil  in  its  starkest  terms,  our 
servicemen  of  40  years  ago  set  a  stand- 
ard that  we  can  all  strive  to  emulate 
today  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  father  and  others 
like  him.  dead  and  alive,  proved  the 
truth  of  President  Reagan's  words  of 
today  as  he  visited  on  the  bluff  over- 
looking the  location  where  the  U.S. 
Rangers  first  assaulted  at  Normandy 
Beach.  "There  is  a  difference  between 
force  used  for  liberation  and  force 
used  for  conquest.  " 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4772 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
H.R. 4772. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


DON  T  CLOSE  THE  BOOKS  ON 

MIAS 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
week  ago  Monday,  under  a  dark  and 
somber  sky.  America  laid  to  rest  a  uni- 
versal son  and  comrade,  the  Unknown 
Soldier  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Now  it  is  time  for  this  Congress  to 
turn  with  renewed  purpose  to  resolv- 
ing another  unknown:  the  fate  or  the 
whereabouts  of  nearly  2,500  American 
servicemen  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asia. 

President  Reagan  spoke  my  heart, 
and  the  hearts  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families,  of  veterans 
and  of  countless  citizens,  when  he 
promised  that  we  will  never  close  the 
books  on  the  MIA  issue  until  a  full, 
final  accounting  is  made. 

To  express  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  this  be  so.  I  have  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  312. 
This  resolution  makes  it  the  objective 
of  this  Congress  to  seek  a  full  account- 
ing  of   servicemen   still   missing,   the 


return  of  those  still  held  prisoner,  and 
the  repatriation  to  American  soil  of 
the  remains  of  those  who  have  fallen 
in  service  to  this  Nation. 

Our  resolution  also  recognizes  the 
work  of  President  Reagan  in  making 
the  MIA  issue  the  highest  national 
priority,  and  the  lead  item  in  bilateral 
negotiations  with  Vietnam. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution.  Let  us 
write  the  final  chapter  to  the  Vietnam 
war  in  a  way  that  leaves  no  doubts  un- 
answered and  no  hope  unfulfilled.  Let 
us  send  a  message  to  Hanoi  that  Amer- 
ica still  counts. 


BAIL  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
now  ruled  definitely  that  a  juvenile 
who  has  committed  a  crime  can  be  de- 
tained pending  trial  if  there  be  a 
danger  to  the  public  on  his  being  re- 
leased while  awaiting  trial.  Thus  there 
remains  no  obstacle  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  move  forthwith  in  the  bail 
reform  legislation  that  is  pending 
before  it. 

Those  constitutional  problems  that 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  had  do  not  any  longer 
exist. 

It  will  be  legal  and  constitutional  to 
call  for  retention  and  detention  of 
people  who  have  committed  previous 
crimes  to  keep  them  from  going  out  in 
the  streets  again  on  some  flimsy  bail 
that  they  would  be  able  to  post,  only 
to  commit  a  new  crime. 

So  we  urge  now  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  get  to  work.  There  is  nothing 
left  to  hinder  us  from  completing 
reform  on  bail. 


40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  D-DAY 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to.  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  marks  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Allied  landing  on  the  beaches  of 
Normandy,  one  of  the  most  pivotal 
military  operations  in  the  history  of 
Western  civilization.  This  largest  mili- 
tary invasion  in  history  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  Marshall  plan,  the  re- 
covery of  Europe  and  the  birth  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
fought  and  died  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom because  it  serves  as  a  symbol  of 
American  resolve  to  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifices  to  preserve  and  defend 
liberty  and  democracy. 


Since  then,  however,  the  world  has 
changed.  Nuclear  weapons  have  given 
the  United  States  far  more  firepower 
than  we  had  in  1944.  but  less  ability  to 
use  it.  Today,  few  wars  seem  so  just  as 
the  struggle  against  the  Nazis.  But  the 
men  who  fought  at  Normandy  kept 
faith  with  virtues  that  have  not 
changed— valor  and  sacrifice  in  the  de- 
fense ot  freedom.  And  in  honoring 
them,  the  anniversary  of  D-day  will 
always  keep  that  spirit  alive. 


EXTENDING  LOANS  AND 

INTEREST  RATES  TO  MEXICO 

(Mr.    SCHUMER    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  Nation's  money-center  banks  an- 
nounced plans  to  stretchout  their 
Mexican  loans  and  to  charge  Mexico  a 
lower  rate  of  interest.  It  is  a  step  long 
overdue,  a  step  that  this  House 
urged— or  actually  required— when  it 
passed  my  amendment  to  the  IMF  bill 
several  months  ago. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Nation's 
bankers  have  been  putting  their  short- 
term  profits  ahead  of  the  long-term 
stability  of  the  financial  system.  And 
it  is  alBO  unfortunate  that  only  the 
near  failure  of  the  Continental  Bank 
and  the  rumors  that  shook  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Bank  last  week  forced 
them  into  this  step. 

One  major  issue  looms,  however. 
What  IB  good  for  Mexico  is  good  for 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  so  m*ny  other 
Third  World  countries.  When  will  the 
banks  and  the  IMF  wake  up  to  the  re- 
ality that  only  by  stretching  out  loans 
and  lowering  interest  rates  to  all  these 
countries  will  they  restore  confidence 
in  themselves. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSORS  OF  H.R.  4772 
Mr.   BLILEY.    Mr.   Speaker.    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 

removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 

H  R  4772. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSORS  OF  H.R.  4772 
Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 

removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 

H  R  4772. 
Tlie    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  D-DAY 
(Mr.    BEREUTER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  June 
6,  1944.  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
largest  seaborne  invasion  in  history. 
American.  British,  and  Canadian 
troops  joined  that  day  in  Operation 
Overlord,  the  assault  on  Normandy 
that  would  ultimately  bring  the  end  of 
Hitler's  Germany.  They  were  joined 
by  Free  French  and  Polish  forces. 
Today,  40  years  later,  we  observe  the 
anniversary  of  D-day. 

This  is  not  a  simple  observance; 
there  are  many  reasons  and  many 
ways  to  remember  D-day.  It  is,  first,  a 
time  to  remember  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  Americas  involvement  in 
and  commemoration  of  World  War  II 
and  the  valor  of  the  men  lost  fighting 
for  them.  President  Reagan  and  an  es- 
timated 30,000  other  Americans  are  in 
Normandy  today  for  just  these  pur- 
poses. Today  is  also  a  day  to  remember 
the  veterans  who  returned  from  the 
war— notable  among  them,  my  friend 
and  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Sam  Gibbons,  who  fought  at 
D-day  as  a  captain  with  an  airborne  di- 
vision. Congressman  Gibbons,  appar- 
ently the  only  current  Member  of  the 
House  who  fought  at  D-day.  is  in  Nor- 
mandy now.  Today  is  also  a  time  to  re- 
member the  men  who  now  defend  our 
country. 

I  have  special  reason  to  remember 
the  Army's  1st  Division.  Years  after 
the  1st  fought  at  Normandy's  bloody 
Omaha  Beach,  this  Member  served 
with  the  1st  Division  from  1963  to 
1965.  and  knows  well  the  pride  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Big  Red  One 
have  in  the  military  contributions  and 
valor  of  those  who  served  in  the  divi- 
sion before  them. 

Perhaps  most  important,  today  is  a 
time  to  look  ahead  as  well  as  look 
back.  Members  of  the  House,  speaking 
here  40  years  ago,  understood  what  D- 
day  can  still  mean  for  America.  Con- 
gressman Joseph  Martin,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  invasion,  said: 

Partisan  politics,  sectional  and  other  prej- 
udices disappear  as  we  think  of  the  heroic 
deeds  of  our  men  and  women  in  every  part 
of  the  globe;  on  land,  on  sea.  and  in  the  air. 
Congressman  Charles  Eaton,  in  a 
similar  vein,  said: 

I  know  that  this  great  Nation  today  will 
be  lifted  up  to  a  new  unity,  a  new  faith,  a 
new  sympathy,  and  a  new  understanding  of 
the  great  principles  of  freedom  that  we  rep- 
resent and  which  must  be  preserved. 

Much  has  changed  since  1944.  But 
the  strength  that  comes  from  united 
action  and  clarity  of  purpose— as 
pro-.'ed  by  Operation  Overlord  40  years 
ago  and  symbolized  by  the  thousands 
gathering  in  Normandy  at  this 
moment— is  as  important  today  as  it 
was  then.  Today  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  stand 


together  united  and  committed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  democratic  princi- 
ples and  humanitarian  ethics  that  are 
the  basis  of  our  free  society. 


GRATITUDE  ON  THE  40TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  D-DAY 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addess  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
commemoration  of  this  historic  day, 
40  years  ago,  when  brave  Americans, 
English,  French,  Canadian,  and, 
indeed,  Polish,  Czech  and  other  free- 
dom fighters  landed  on  the  beaches  at 
Normandy  to  help  win  back  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  from  the  Nazis. 

I  watched  the  President  this  morn- 
ing speak  to  the  world  via  satellite  and 
remind  us  that  the  price  of  freedom  is 
high  but  it  is  never  so  high  as  the  loss 
of  it. 

Those  troops  who  helped  win  the 
peace  and  freedom  for  Europe  deserve 
the  love,  thanks,  the  admiration  of  the 
free  world  and  of  those  aspiring  to  be 
free.  We  cannot  excuse  the  depth  of 
our  pride  or  our  gratitude,  to  those 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  and  of  other 
wars,  whose  devotion  to  duty  and 
country  has  so  advanced  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  peace. 

President  Reagan  this  morning 
talked  about  the  profound  difference 
between  the  use  of  force-to  liberate  a 
country  and  that  force  used  to  enslave 
a  country.  We  reminded  us  that  de- 
mocracy and  Judeo-Christian,  Western 
ideas  are  something  worth  working  for 
and  fighting  for  and,  if  the  case 
should  ever  come  to  it,  dying  for. 

I  believe  that  our  defensive  alliance 
with  the  nations  of  Europe  was  the 
crowning  achievement  of  the  post 
World  War  II  era.  Western  Europe  is 
free  today.  Because  of  the  deterrent 
strength  of  American  forces,  and  be- 
cause of  the  strength  of  our  military 
and  spiritual  alliance. 

The  key  to  keeping  the  world  free, 
the  key  to  maintaining  peace  is  to 
keep  this  Nation  strong.  You  win  the 
peace  through  strength,  not  through 
weakness.  History  sadly  reminds  us 
that  weakness  is  provocative,  weakness 
invites  tyranny. 

I  just  want  to  thank  the  President 
for  reminding  us  all  of  those  lessons 
that  will  never  die  as  long  as  we  help 
keep  them  alive. 


D  1020 
A  TIME  TO  REFLECT  ON  PEACE 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
our  other  colleagues  today  as  we  com- 
memorate   a   momentous    event,    the 
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40th  anniversary  of  the  invasion  of 
Normandy,  and  honor  the  soldiers 
who  served  and  died  there. 

Though  this  day  is  important  to  the 
nations  involved,  it  has  even  greater 
significance  for  those  individuals— sol- 
diers, family,  and  friends-who  suf- 
fered a  loss  in  this  contest  of  nations: 
peaceloving  individuals  whose  person- 
al loss  cannot  be  fully  compensated  by 
victory,  however  just. 

Today  we  must  recall  the  reasons  for 
which  we  fought;  yet  we  must  also  re- 
member that  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  former  enemies  now  meet  as  friends 
and  colleagues  in  schools  and  business- 
es here  and  abroad,  and  that  the  very 
same  men  who  met  on  the  beaches  40 
years  ago  this  day  as  mortal  enemies 
meet  there  now  as  people,  a  testimony 
to  the  power  of  human  forgivencs-s 
and,  I  hope,  a  requiem  for  nationalis- 
tic ideologies. 

War.  as  peace,  is  not  absolute,  and 
on  this  day  we  should  be  thankful  we 
are  at  peace.  We  must  also  be  mindful 
of  the  means  by  which  we  pre.serve 
peace.  Even  in  peaceful  societies,  there 
are  forces  we  must  guard  against  to 
prevent  future  Normandies. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  VOTE  DOWN 
H.R.  5145 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  should  vote  no  under  the 
suspension  of  the  rules  on  H.R.  5145.  a 
suspension  of  rules. 

Is  not  the  correct  procedure  for 
what  is  a  very  controversial  bill  that 
involves  $8.7  billion  in  expenditures. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram which  is  included  in  this  bill,  and 
believe  Head  Start  has  made  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  the  efforts  of  this 
country  to  help  low  income  and  needy 
children  in  breaking  the  poverty  cycle. 

But  as  strongly  as  I  support  Head 
Start  reauthorization.  I  oppose  the 
consideration  and  the  passage  of  5145 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  be- 
cause 5145  is  not  the  reauthorization 
of  Head  Start  only;  it  is  an  omnibus 
bill  which  contains  a  number  of  other 
programs,  although  those  programs 
are  in  fact  $3.6  billion  over  the  admin- 
istration's request. 

The  total  omnibus  bill  is  a  fiscally  ir- 
responsible bill  that  should  be  separat- 
ed into  its  many  parts  and  brought 
back  to  allow  the  House  to  amend  it 
and  to  act  on  each  separately. 


D-DAY-ROLE  OF  POLISH 
PEOPLE 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you.  Today  is  D-day,  the  6th  of  June 
and  the  40th  anniversary  of  that  great 
clash  of  forces  in  the  Western  World. 
And  I  was  privileged  this  morning  to 
hear  the  President  of  the  United 
States  speak  as  he  looked  over  the 
English  Channel  in  Normandy  and  I 
was  very  delighted  that  he  mentioned 
the  role  that  the  Polish  people  played 
in  the  invasion  on  D-day. 

The  reason  I  was  pleased  about  that 
is  that  I  think  the  day  that  we  com- 
memorate has  great  meaning  for  us  as 
we  try  to  understand  better  what  our 
responsibilities  are  in  the  Western 
World,  as  we  all  are  seeking  peace  we 
have  to  remember  that  the  Polish 
people  have  peace  but  they  do  not 
have  freedom. 

Here  in  this  country  we  have  peace 
but  we  do  have  freedom.  That  is  an 
important  distinction  and  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction we  should  keep  in  mind 
throughoui  this  day  and  in  the  days  to 
follow.  Peace  and  freedom,  freedom  is 
hard  to  understand  because  it  is  not  a 
pre.sence  of  anything,  it  is  an  absence 
of  governmental  constraint  and  the 
ability  to  guarantee  freedom  from  the 
totalitarian  forces  that  are  determined 
to  take  it  away.  I  hope  wt  will  remem- 
ber that  on  this  very  important  day. 


today  or  on  tomorrow,  if  arrangements 
to  put  this  vote  over  are  agreed  upon. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Calendar  Wednesday.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  committees. 

The  Clerk  called  the  committees. 


AMENDMENT  TO  AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
NORTHERN  IRELAND  FOR  CO- 
OPERATION ON  THE  USES  OF 
ATOMIC  ENERGY-MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-228) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday.  June  6. 
1984.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. 

The  vote  that  was  postponed  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  on  H.R,  5145  will 
be  taken  on  Thursday.  June  7.  1984. 

The  vote  on  H.R,  1149  will  be  taken 
after    all    other    legislative    business 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4772 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4772. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  5743, 
which  bill  is  to  be  considered  today, 
and  that  I  be  permitted  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGRICULTURE,  RURAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
1985 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  5743)  making 
appropriations  for  Agriculture.  Rural 
Development,  and  Related  Agencies 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses:  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith) 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectiorr"*o  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
it.self  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  5743.  with  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

D  1030 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
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hour,  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mrs.  Smith)  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

HGRICULTURE  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  the  Mem- 
bers today  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  am  glad  to  say  again  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  appear  here  because  with 
time  we  sometimes  forget  what  is  basic 
to  our  being. 

We  come  to  the  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  That 
department  serves  the  American  con- 
sumer, all  of  us  who  are  the  agricul- 
ture product  user.  Those  engaged  in 
agriculture  make  up  that  part  of  our 
economy  where  about  3.4  percent  of 
the  American  people  remain  on  the 
farm,  but  yet  because  so  few  can  do  so 
much  it  enables  the  rest  of  us  to  do 
those  things  that  make  for  our  higher 
standard  of  living. 

In  my  experience  in  the  Congress 
here,  which  goes  back  a  number  of 
years,  and  as  chairman  of  this  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  ever  faced  the  House  or  the 
country  at  a  time  that  was  more  seri- 
ous to  the  overall  economy  because 
there  is  so  little  understanding  of  the 
basic  place  of  agriculture. 

I  read  in  the  paper  where  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  they  are 
trying  to  have  one  side  of  the  appro- 
priati(»is  tied  to  military  spending,  the 
other  tied  to  domestic  spending.  May  I 
say  one  is  dependent  on  the  other. 
You  cannot  have  a  proper  or  strong 
National  defense  without  having  a 
country  that  is  also  in  good  condition. 
And  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of 
our  economy. 

I  think  the  most  shortsighted  thing 
I  have  seen  in  the  last  2  years  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  tried  to  reduce  or 
empty  all  of  our  warehouses.  We  are 
getting  rid  of  all  our  so-called  surplus 
of  food  and  fiber,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  world  is  threatened  with  an  out- 
break of  war. 

For  us  to. pay  people  not  to  produce 
so  they  can  pay  themselves  for  not 
producing,  when  we  try  to  get  prices 
for  agricultural  commodities  by  creat- 
ing shortages  at  a  time  when  the 
future  certainly  looks  turbulent,  to  say 
the  least,  we  are  making  a  serious  mis- 
take. 

As  you  know  we  had  the  PIK  pro- 
gram where  American  producers  were 
paid  in  commodities  that  were  the 
assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. I  wonder  whether  there  was 
any  real  authority  in  the  law  for  the 
directors  of  the  Corporation  to  dissi- 
pate its  assets.  But  the  American 
farmer  was  paid  in  commodities  that 
belong  to  your  Government  to  reduce 


his  production  so  as  to  give  that  pro- 
duction to  our  competitors. 

DEFENSE  TIED  TO  A  STRONG  ECONOMY 

I  do  not  believe  anybody  has  sup- 
ported defense  any  more  than  I  and 
certainly  not  for  a  longer  period  than 
I  have,  but  defense  is  something  else 
than  military  spending.  But  whichever 
you  may  believe  in.  keep  in  mind  that 
real  defense  requires  a  strong  econo- 
my. Please  keep  in  mind  that  proper 
defense  or  military  spending,  whichev- 
er term  you  use.  requires  public  sup- 
port. It  requires  capability  and  readi- 
ness. 

So  what  I  am  saying  to  the  Members 
is  there  is  not  a  competition  between 
military  spending  and  domestic  spend- 
ing, but  there  is  absolutely  a  complete 
reliance  on  the  part  of  military  or  de- 
fense on  the  well  being  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  the  American 
people. 

Our  finances  are  in  bad  shape.  We 
carried  over  some  $172  billion  in  funds 
for  military  spending  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber. We  are  asking  over  the  next  5 
years  for  $1  trillion  800  billion  in  the 
name  of  military  spending. 

What  I  am  telling  my  colleagues  is 
that  the  only  way  in  the  world  you  can 
live  up  to  that  or  meet  our  obligations 
abroad  or  to  handle  ourselves  in  the 
situation  in  Central  America  or  the 
Middle  East,  or  the  Mediterranean  or 
elsewhere  depends  upon  protecting 
the  real  wealth  of  our  country,  the  ag- 
ricultural base  on  which  all  else  de- 
pends. 

TRANSFER  OF  CONSERVATION  FUNDS 

We  have  had  some  serious  things 
happen  in  the  Department  that  we 
have  not  responded  to  like  we  normal- 
ly would.  Without  approval  of  Con- 
gress and  against  the  wishes  of  Con- 
gress and  against  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
they  took  $20  million  and  transfered  it 
to  those  places  where  we-ti^w  serious 
erosion  problems  and  tried  to  correct 
them.  Well,  goodness  knows,  I  am  for 
correcting  those  problems.  But  you  do 
not  want  the  rest  of  the  country  to  get 
in  the  same  fix. 

If  you  study  the  subject  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  not  had  the  money  to 
put  up  the  required  two-thirds  of  the 
cost.  The  reason  they  had  money  to 
transfer  is  because  the  farmer  is 
unable  to  use  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

So  I  come  to  the  Members  today 
pleading  with  my  colleagues  to  realize 
that  this  is  not  just  a  handful  of 
people  involved.  This  is  the  biggest  in- 
dustry we  have  in  the  country.  I  hope 
that  all  of  the  Members  will  take  the 
first  10  pages  of  our  report  and  read 
them  and  take  them  to  heart.  I  believe 
with  my  experience  I  could  write  a 
good  farm  program,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  get  it  enacted,  but  it  is 
hard  to  know  how  you  can  write  any 
farm  program  that  will  let  the  farmer 
pay  up  the  $216  billion  that  he  is  in 
debt.  Why?  Because  his  government 


held  his  production  off  world  markets 
by  agreements  and  by  embargoes  and 
by  refusing  to  sell  competitively. 

FARMER  FORCED  TO  FINANCE  FOREIGN  POLICY 

It  has  been  the  farmer  who  has  fi- 
nanced our  foreign  policy.  When  they 
embargoed  the  exportation  of  soy- 
beans, when  they  froze  the  wheat  and 
the  grain  in  this  country,  they  did  not 
keep  Russia  from  getting  it,  they  just 
ordered  from  our  competitors.  The  tes- 
timony this  year  showed  we  are  the 
only  country  that  does  not  sell  what 
we  have  and  do  not  need  for  what  it 
will  bring  on  the  open  marketplace. 

The  11  percent  that  we  reduced 
American  production  through  the  PIK 
program  did  not  reduce  total  world 
production.  Our  foreign  competitors 
just  increased  theirs  11  percent. 

I  repeat  again.  I  think  we  have  had 
the  best  farm  program  in  law  that  you 
could  possibly  have.  We  just  have  not 
used  it. 

As  the  Secretary  and  others  testi- 
fied, we  simply  have  not  used  it  to  sell 
competitively,  we  let  everybody  else  in 
the  world  do  it. 

We  set  out  on  this  committee  to  help 
the  starving  people  in  Africa.  You 
know  what  the  hearings  showed?  That 
they  have  to  pay  twice  as  much  to  get 
commodities  from  us  as  they  would 
our  foreign  competitors.  Twice  as 
much. 

Think  about  this.  Any  embargo 
means  they  refuse  to  let  you  sell.  Well, 
when  they  refuse  to  make  the  price 
competitive  that  is  an  embargo.  I 
think  I  commented  on  this  last  year. 
In  1770,  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  an  arti- 
cle written  in  Europe,  condenmed  the 
fact  that  the  Government  had  bottled 
up  inside  of  England  the  production  of 
the  farmers  so  that  the  users  could  get 
it  cheaper.  He  pointed  out  the  errors 
of  that  policy.  After  200  years,  we  still 
haven't  learned  it  just  does  not  work. 

We  have  been  living  in  a  period 
where  we  bottle  up  American  produc- 
tion within  the  country.  Right  now. 
some  people  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  the  farmer  has  got  to  make  a 
living.  He  has  got  to  get  cost  of  pro- 
duction plus  a  reasonable  return  for 
his  labor.  In  other  words,  he  has  got  to 
have  a  profit.  And  who  is  the  farmer? 
He  is  the  man  who  we  look  to  to  save 
our  soil  for  future  generations.  He  is 
the  man  who  since  he  was  paying  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  soil  conserva- 
tion programs  did  not  have  the  money 
and  that  is  the  reason  the  Department 
had  $20  million  to  transfer  to  start  a 
new  program  against  the  wishes  of 
Congress.  You  know  what  they  said 
after  we  called  their  hand  on  it? 
•'Well,  we  wrote  you  an  apology." 

The  apology  should  have  been  ioj 
letting  the  farmer  get  in  such  bad 
shape  that  he  is  unable  to  take  care  of 
the  soil  for  the  rest  of  us. 

Let  me  review  where  we  stand. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  AGRICULTURE  THREATEN  THE 
ECONOMY 

Today,  we  face  the  necessity  to  save 
a  major  and  basic  industry,  an  indus- 
try bigger  than  the  steel,  housing,  and 
automobile  industries  combined. 

We  must  save  the  largest  employer. 
the  most  economical  supplier  and  nor- 
mally the  biggest  dollar  earner  in 
world  trade,  American  agriculture. 

It  must  be  rescued  from  the  deep  fi- 
nancial hole  it  has  been  placed  in  the 
last  few  years.  Increased  cost,  reduced 
price  and  volume,  were  all  unnecessary 
if  the  authorities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  our  $25  billion 
Government  corporation,  had  been 
properly  used. 

If  we  do  not  act  soon,  the  failure  of 
agriculture  will  wreck  our  whole  econ- 
omy. We  must  find  a  method  to  permit 
those  in  agriculture  to  get  out  of  the 
present  bind  and  start  over— for  they 
have  proven  in  the  past  they  will  make 
it  if  given  half  a  chance. 

Farm  debt  stands  at  $216  billion, 
double  that  of  6  years  ago.  — 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
is  forced  to  loan  twice  as  much  money 
as  3  years  ago.  because  the  farmer  can 
get  financing  nowhere  else. 

The  Farm  Credit's  Production 
Credit  Associations'  losses  last  year 
were  40  percent  of  their  entire  losses 
in  their  50-year  history. 

The  41  percent  of  all  farmers  who 
have  loans  with  FmHA  are  behind  in 
their  payments.  Interest  on  delinquent 
payments  is  frequently  higher  than 
rent. 

Farm  foreclosures  are  more  common 
than  in  the  early  1930's;  foreclosure 
sales  bring  a  dime  on  a  dollar  for 
equipment. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  have 
fallen  15  percent  since  1977.  while 
during  the  same  period  prices  paid  by 
farmers  have  risen  56  percent,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  payment-in-kind  payment  to 
farmers,  using  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration commodities  to  reduce  pro- 
duction 11  percent,  did  not  cut  world 
surplus,  for  our  competitors  increased 
production  in  the  like  percentage— 11 
percent.  It  did  permit  farmers  to  stay 
in  business  1  more  year. 

The  recent  farm  bill  again  keeps 
many  farmers  in  business  temporarily 
by  allowing  them  to  draw  against  next 
year's  payment  upon  their  agreement 
to  reduce  acreage  further  next  year. 

Farmers  cannot  hope  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness with  increased  cost,  reduced  acre- 
age and  lower  price. 

With  the  world  in  turmoil,  we 
cannot  afford  to  keep  forcing  short- 
ages in  an  effort  to  raise  farm  prices. 
A  higher  price  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  reduced  volume.  A  reasonable  sup- 
port price,  with  allotments,  is  less 
costly  to  the  Treasury  because  it  is 
paid  by  the  user.  All  this  could  be 
done  under  existing  law.  We  must  do 
this  for  the  storable  commodities. 


Remember,  the  cost  of  producing 
food  and  fiber  on  the  farm  is  going  to 
be  paid— either  by  the  user,  the  tax- 
payer, or  by  the  land  from  which  it 
comes. 

PERISHABLE  COMMODITIES 

For  the  perishable  commodities, 
where  1  year's  surplus  generally  does 
not  carry  over  into  the  next  year,  we 
have  section  32  purchases— funds  from 
30  percent  of  tariff  receipts  on  im- 
ports. These  funds  are  used  to  buy  up 
surpluses  for  use  in  the  school  lunch 
program  and  other  feeding  programs 
for  the  needy.  Unfortunately,  in 
recent  years  there  have  been  attempts 
in  Congress  to  transfer  cash  directly 
rather  than  commodities,  thereby  de- 
feating the  intent  of  the  program  and 
its  price  support  benefits. 

Unless  we  act  now  to  restore  our  big- 
gest industry,  history  shows  it  will 
bring  down  all  the  rest. 

IMMEDIATE  ACTION  NECESSARY 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
proper  cases  should  take  immediate 
action  to  enable  the  farmer  to  stave 
off  bankruptcy.  This  should  be  limited 
to  those  borrowers  who  do  not  have 
other  assets  to  meet  their  obligations. 
The  entire  Nation  is  the  loser  when 
widespread  foreclosure  auctions  drive 
prices  down  to  where  the  farmer's 
equipment  would  not  bring  a  dime  on 
the  dollar,  with  resulting  decreases  in 
land  values. 

He  must  also  use  the  authorities  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
the  point  of  regaining  our  fair  share  of 
competitive  markets,  and  sell  competi- 
tively in  world  trade. 

The  committee  has  again  made  the 
Sales  Manager  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  a  line  item  in  an 
effort  to  enable  him  to  be  effective. 

It  should  be  noted  that  reduced  pro- 
duction of  U.S.  farm  commodities 
under  such  costly  programs  as  PIK 
does  not  curtail  world  production. 
While  our  farmers  were  reducing  acre- 
age last  year,  our  major  competitors 
were  busy  increasing  theirs— thereby 
taking  our  markets.  According  to  testi- 
mony of  USDA  officials  before  our 
committee,  U.S.  farm  exports  de- 
creased by  11  percent  last  year,  yet 
production  by  overseas  competitors  in- 
creased by  11  percent. 

FORMER  FARM  PROGRAM  EFFECTIVE 

We  learned  years  ago  that  our  over- 
seas competitors  consider  the  world 
price  to  be  their  selling  price.  They 
then  tax  their  consumers  and  levy 
import  duties,  primarily  on  U.S.  prod- 
ucts, to  offset  the  higher  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  their  farmers.  For  years,  we 
in  this  country  provided  a  domestic 
support  price  by  loan  or  purchase  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween agriculture,  industry,  and  labor. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
a  $25  billion  corporation,  was  set  up  to 
support  such  a  system.  The  CCC  char- 
ter provided  the  authority  and  obliga- 


tion to:  First,  support  farm  prices 
through  commodity  loans  and  pur- 
chases at  prices  which  provide  compa- 
rability to  the  farmer  at  a  level  compa- 
rable to  labor  and  industry:  and. 
second,  move  supplies  surplus  to  do- 
mestic needs  into  world  trade  at  com- 
petitive prices,  with  credit  arrange- 
ments comparable  to  those  provided 
for  other  U.S.  products. 

This  approach  had  the  advantage  of 
letting  the  farmer  and  his  banker 
know  what  price  levels  they  could 
count  on  when  he  planted  his  crop- 
leaving  cost  and  volume  as  the  only 
variables.  It  provided  a  strong  and 
well-financed  mechanism  to  sell  com- 
modities surplus  to  domestic  needs  in 
world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis.  It 
also  enabled  the  farmer  to  deal 
through  a  Government  corporation  on 
an  equal  basis  with  other  govern- 
ments, most  of  which  use  governmen- 
tal boards  or  agencies  to  market  their 
production. 

Another  benefit  of  this  system— and 
a  substantial  one— was  that  the  price 
paid  to  maintain  a  reasonable  compa- 
rability for  the  farmer  came  from  the 
users  of  his  products,  who  paid  at  least 
the  support  price  which  assured  the 
farmer  of  a  fair  return  on  his  produc- 
tion. In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  a  10-percent  increase 
in  farm  prices  would  add  less  than  half 
a  cent  to  the  retail  price  of  a  54-cent 
loaf  of  bread  and  only  5  cents  to  the 
retail  price  of  a  $15.95  cotton  shirt. 

Under  this  program,  acreage  allot- 
ments applied  to  most  basic  oi  stor- 
able commodities.  However,  in  1956 
this  approach  fell  into  disuse.  Few 
people  today  remember  it,  and  few 
study  the  past. 

Perishable  commodities,  where  1 
year's  surplus  generally  does  not  carry 
over  into  the  next  year,  were  and  still 
are  supported  by  section  32  funds— 30 
percent  of  tariff  receipts  on  imports. 
These  funds  are  used  to  buy  up  sur- 
pluses for  use  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, feeding  programs  for  the  needy, 
and  other  such  outlets. 
This  farm  program  worked. 
It  provided  relatively  stable  income 
to  the  farmer.  It  preserved  our  share 
of  world  markets,  since  our  competi- 
tiors  knew  that  the  United  States 
would  produce  and  sell,  with  the  re- 
ciepts  going  back  into  the  CCC  revolv- 
ing fund  for  continued  use. 
It  is  still  available  in  basic  law. 
It  is  not  a  two-price  system.  A  two- 
price  system  is  one  which  results  in 
one  price  to  the  farmer  for  production 
for  the  domestic  market  and  another 
price  to  the  farmer  for  production  for 
export.  Use  of  CCC  to  support  prices 
and  sell  surpluses  overseas  competi- 
tively involves  only  one  price  to  the 
farmer  for  his  entire  production. 

The  two-price  system  to  which  many 
are  opposed  involves  two  prices  to  the 
farmer,  one  for  production  for  the  do-    - 
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mestic  market  and  another  for  produc- 
tion for  export.  This  concept  has  now 
been  twisted  around  by  opponents  to 
discredit  the  former  farm  program- 
one  which  worked. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  support 
prices  and  competitive  export  sales  do 
not  represent  a  subsidy  to  the  farmer. 
Rather,  they  are  a  benefit  to  the 
entire  economy.  They  enable  the 
American  consumer  to  enjoy  abundant 
quantities  of  high  quality  food  at  very 
low  prices. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  peri- 
ods of  financial  stress  start  on  the 
farm  and  soon  spread  throughout  the 
entire  economy.  The  financial  crisis 
facing  farmers  today  is  reminiscent  of 
the  Agricultural  Depression  of  the 
1920's  which  triggered  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  1930's. 

AGRICULTURE  MUST  BE  STRONG 

Consumers  need  farmers  to  provide 
their  tiasic  necessities  of  life— food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  In  the  United 
States,  consumers  enjoy  the  most 
abundant  supply  of  nutritious  and 
healthful  food  ever  known  at  a  very 
reasonable  cost.  The  average  family  in 
the  United  States  spends  some  12  to  13 
percent  of  its  income  for  food,  as  com- 
pared to  16  to  17  percent  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  21  to  22  percent  in  Japan, 
23  to  24  percent  in  West  Germany,  33 
to  34  percent  in  the  Soviet  Union,  55 
to  56  percent  in  India,  and  60  percent 
in  China. 

Labor  and  industry  need  the  farmer 
to  provide  the  country's  largest 
market  for  their  goods  and  services- 
bigger  than  the  automobile,  steel  and 
housing  industries  combined.  U.S. 
farmers  spend  some  $140  billion  annu- 
ally for  goods  and  services  to  produce 
crops  and  livestock,  about  86  percent 
of  every  dollar  of  gross  farm  income. 
They  spend  $40  billion  annually  for 
feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  machinery,  and 
equipment.  They  use  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  single  industry.  Each 
year  they  use  6V2  million  tons  of  steel 
and  enough  rubber  to  put  tires  on  7 
million  cars. 

Farmers  need  consumers  to  provide 
a  market  for  their  production.  They 
need  industry  and  labor  to  supply  the 
goods  needed  to  produce  their  crops. 
They  need  the  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  all  Americans  for  those  policies 
and  programs  which  will  enable  farm- 
ers to  maintain  economic  parity  with 
other  segments  of  the  economy  and, 
thereby,  be  able  to  stay  on  the  farm  as 
productive  members  of  society. 

To  maintain  this  mutual  partnership 
with  consumers,  industry,  and  labor 
there  must  be  a  balance. 

There  can  be  no  healthy  agriculture 
when  the  farmer  receives  only  what  is 
left  after  industry  and  labor  get  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  the  consumer 
dollar,  a  percentage  that  has  increased 
from  41  percent  25  years  ago  to  73  per- 
cent of  the  food  dollar  today,  while 


the  farmers'  share  has  declined  from 
59  to  27  percent. 

ECONOMIC  PLIGHT  OF  FARMER  WORSENS 

The  economic  health  of  U.S.  agricul- 
ture continues  to  decline.  Farming  is 
no  longer  an  attractive  business  ven- 
ture for  many.  While  some  farmers 
have  been  able  to  avoid  bankruptcy, 
many  are  so  deeply  in  debt  that  their 
survival  is  doubtful.  The  losses  of  the 
Production  Credit  Associations  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  last  year 
equaled  40  percent  of  total  losses  for 
the  50  years  of  their  existence. 

The  total  farm  debt  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  6  years— from  $104 
billion  in  1977  to  $216  billion  in  1983. 
Total  farm  debt  was  only  $12.5  billion 
in  1950. 

Average  income  per  farm  in  1982  and 
1983  was  less  than  the  average  for  the 
previous  3  years.  The  dependency 
upon  off-farm  sources  has  nearly  dou- 
bled since  1975.  About  $7  billion  of 
1983  farm  income  was  provided  by 
Government  payments,  some  $3  billion 
from  the  PIK -program,  paying  the 
farmer  not  to  produce  while  his  pro- 
duction moved  overseas. 

PIK  is  a  very  undesirable  way  to 
meet  the  farmer's  financial  problems 
and  should  not  be  used  in  preference 
to  a  program  of  support  prices  and  in- 
creased competitive  exports.  By  taking 
acreage  out  of  production  through  a 
PIK-type  program,  those  who  supply 
seed,  feed,  fertilizer,  chemicals,  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  and  other  farm 
inputs  are  seriously  hurt.  USDA  esti- 
mates that  farm  expenditures  for 
these  items  dropped  $5  billion  in  1983. 
Also,  rural  areas,  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  adversely  affected  by  the 
lack  of  normal  farming  activity.  If  con- 
tinued for  serveral  years,  the  effects  of 
PIK  would  be  felt  by  people  in  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  and  in  all  walks 
of  life.  The  damage  to  the  entire 
Nation  would  be  serious. 

Consumers  should  not  expect  to  ben- 
efit from  low  food  and  fiber  prjces  due 
to  the  continuing  cost-price  squeeze  on 
the  farmer.  Unless  the  present  plight 
of  the  farmer  is  reversed  and  farming 
can  again  be  made  profitable,  consum- 
ers, labor  and  industry  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate losers. 

FARMING— A  RISKY  VENTURE 

It  has  been  said  that  to  go  into  farm- 
ing a  person  must  have  enough  money 
to  start  a  bank  and  enough  nerve  to 
rob  one. 

The  risks  facing  the  average  farmer 
far  exceed  those  faced  by  most  other 
business  endeavors.  In  addition  to  the 
uncertainties  of  the  marketplace,  the 
farmer  must  also  face  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather  and  the  threat  of  pests 
and  diseases,  either  of  which  can  wipe 
him  out  in  a  single  year. 

To  go  into  farming,  a  person  must 
have  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  ac- 
quire land  and  equipment.  A  minimum 
of  $600,000  is  required  to  establish  a 
western  wheat  farm.  Over  $1  million  is 


required  to  establish  a  Midwest  corn- 
soybean  farm.  The  cost  to  establish  a 
cotton  farm  runs  from  $1.2  million  in 
Texas  to  $3.2  million  in  Arizona.  In  ad- 
dition, a  person  must  have  a  large  re- 
serve of  funds  to  plant  his  first  crop 
and  meet  his  annual  production  costs. 

Then,  he  must  face  adverse  weather, 
the  threat  of  insects  and  diseases  and, 
worst  of  all.  Government  regulations 
and  restrictions  which  often  prevent 
him  from  effectively  meeting  these 
threats.  If  he  is  lucky  enough  to  over- 
come these  obstacles  and  produce  a 
crop,  he  must  then  hope  to  sell  at  a 
price  which  will  meet  his  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  perhaps  return  a  small 
profit. 

If  his  government  adopts  faulty  pric- 
ing policies  and  fails  to  use  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  move 
commodities  surplus  to  domestic  needs 
into  world  markets  or  national  re- 
serves, he  is  faced  with  the  possibility 
that  he  will  be  unable  to  sell  his  pro- 
duction at  a  price  which  will  cover  his 
costs.  In  this  event,  a  full  year's  effort 
and  investment  is  virtually  wiped  out, 
and  his  ability  to  carry  on  another 
year  is  seriously  impaired. 

When  this  happens— and  it  is  hap- 
pening frequently  in  recent  years— the 
entire  Nation  suffers,  for  agriculture  is 
the  foundation  of  the  country's  econo- 
my. 

EXPORT  MARKETS  ESSENTIAL 

Unfortunately,  the  Department's  re- 
sources have  not  always  been  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  farmer, 
and  thus  the  entire  Nation.  Frequent- 
ly, due  to  faulty  international  policies, 
they  have  been  used  in  such  a  way  as 
to  benefit  our  agricultural  competitors 
abroad,  by  giving  them  a  competitive 
advantage  in  world  agricultural  mar- 
kets. 

International  interests  insist  that 
the  United  States  should  offer  its 
farm  products  in  world  markets  at  the 
U.S.  support  price.  At  the  same  time, 
competing  countries  sell  their  farm 
commodities  at  the  lower  world  price. 
They  then  impose  heavy  import  duties 
on  farm  imports  and  tax  their  consum- 
ers to  provide  their  farmers  a  fair 
return. 

In  effect,  the  price  support  and  com- 
petitive export  programs  in  the  United 
States  are  merely  another  way  of  ac- 
complishing the  same  objective— com- 
peting in  world  markets  while  assuring 
the  farmer  an  adequate  income  to 
keep  him  in  production. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  holds 
its  commodities  off  world  markets  at 
competitive  prices,  as  its  competitors 
and  international  traders  would  have 
it  do,  the  U.S.  farmer  is  at  a  tremen- 
dous disadvantage.  Holding  an  umbrel- 
la over  world  prices,  which  places  the 
United  States  in  the  position  of  a  re- 
sidual supplier,  enables  our  competi- 
tors to  sell  under  the  U.S.  price  and 
thereby  take  over  markets  which  tra- 
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ditionally  have  been  supplied  by 
American  farmers.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  production  of  one  out 
of  every  3  acres  in  this  country  is 
grown  for  export  markets. 

Also,  it  should  be  recalled  that  agri- 
culture is  a  major  contributor  to  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments,  accounting 
for  about  20  percent  of  foreign  ex- 
change earnings.  While  many  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  run  large 
export  deficits,  agriculture  has  consist- 
ently maintained  an  export  surplus.  In 
1981,  for  example,  agriculture  re- 
turned a  net  surplus  of  $26.6  billion 
for  the  Nations  economy,  while  the 
nonagricultural  sector  took  $56.6  bil- 
lion out  of  the  national  economy.  The 
automobile  trade  ran  a  deficit  of  $13.8 
billion,  petroleum  trade  ran  a  deficit 
of  $58.2  billion,  and  merchandise  trade 
ran  a  $28.1  billion  deficit. 

The  experience  of  the  1950's,  when 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  failed  to 
sell  U.S.  farm  commodities  in  world 
markets  on  a  consistent  and  competi- 
tive basis,  clearly  demonstrates  the 
fallacy  of  such  a  policy.  During  that 
period,  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  accumulated  to  be 
tween  $8  and  $10  billion.  These  huge 
inventories  hung  over  the  market,  de- 
pressing prices  and  demand.  As  a 
result,  farm  support  programs  were 
curtailed  by  Secretary  Benson,  and 
thousands  of  American  farmers  were 
put  out  of  business.  Some  55.000  farm 
families  in  the  South  were  put  off 
their  farms  during  that  period. 

After  long  and  strenuous  efforts  by 
this  committee,  the  Secretary  finally 
changed  his  policy  and  offered  lho.se 
commodities  in  world  markets  at  com- 
petitive prices.  He  .sold  them  in  a  few 
months— much  to  his  surprise,  and 
much  to  the  benefit  of  the  American 
farmer.  He  was  not  able,  however,  to 
recapture  traditional  U.S.  markets  lost 
permanently  to  overseas  competitors. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  years 
since  that  experience,  efforts  have 
teen  made  periodically  lo  reinsiitute 
such  a  policy.  Congress  has  consistent- 
ly opposed  such  efforts,  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  This  committee  in- 
tends to  continue  to  insist  that  we 
make  our  excess  commodities  available 
on  world  markets  at  competitive 
prices.  It  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  follow  such  a  policy. 
using  the  resources  of  his  Department 
to  make  it  effective. 

The  United  States  must  be  as  good 
at  "horse  trading"  as  its  competitors  if 
it  is  to  retain  its  share  of  world  agri- 
cultural markets! 

PRICE  SUPPORTS  MORE  ECONOMICAL.  COST  PAID 
BY  USER 

Over  the  long  run,  based  on  years  of 
experience,  the  most  satisfactory  solu- 
tion has  been  the  long-established 
price  support  system,  combined  with 
expanded  export  markets  for  farm 
production     in     excess     of     domestic 


needs,  with  necessary  allotments.  This 
offers  the  best  hope  for  the  future. 

Farm  price  supports  are  not,  in  fact, 
a  subsidy  to  the  farmer,  but  an  effort 
to  keep  agricultural  income  in  balance 
with  industry  and  labor.  They  are 
merely  a  means  of  putting  the  farmer 
on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  the  economy 
by  stabilizing  farm  income  at  a  level 
which  will  enable  the  farmer  to  stay  in 
business  for  the  benefit  of  everyone. 

Price  supports  are  often  condemned 
by  those  who.  themselves,  receive 
some  form  of  tax  benefits,  tartff  pro- 
tection, production  subsidies,  reconver- 
sion payments,  depletion  allowances, 
or  other  special  benefits.  The  term 
farm  subsidy"  is  often  used  by  those 
who  do  not  understand  farm  programs 
and  are  unaware  of  the  hidden  subsi- 
dies" provided  for  many  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy,  often  including 
themselves. 

Price  supports  are  an  es.sential  part 
of  our  agricultural  system.  They  art- 
needed  to  offset  the  high  cost  of  farm 
production,  which  continues  lo  esca- 
late at  a  rate  much  faster  than  farm, 
income.  Th»'y  are  neces.sary  lo  offset 
the  share  of  the  consumer  dollar  that 
has  been  transferred  to  industry  and 
labor  by  law.  Remember,  the  u.ser 
pays. 

If  they  are  properly  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  authority  and  resources 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  .sell  agricultural  comniodities  in 
world  markets  at  competitive  prices 
and  establish  national  food  reser\es 
when  needed,  they  can  pro\ide  a  sta- 
bility to  the  farm  economy  which  will 
benefit  the  entire  economy. 

WORLD  NEED.S  FOt)D 

Failure  lo  sell  our  food  supplies  in 
world  markets  competitively  lo  retain 
our  normal  30  percent  for  export, 
hurts  our  farmers  as  well  as  those  non- 
farm  people  engaged  in  distributing 
and  exporting  farm  products.  It  re- 
duces our  dollar  earnings  from  argicul- 
lural  exports— a  major  source  of  much 
needed  foreign  exchange. 

Further,  it  denies  hungry  people  in 
food-deficient  countries  the  food  and 
fiber  they  so  desperately  need  to  sla\ 
alive.  It  is  estimated  that  one-fourth 
of  the  people  throughout  the  world 
suffer  from  malnutrition,  that  one- 
Ihird  endure  lives  of  extreme  poverty 
and  destitution,  and  that  some  10.000 
people  die  of  starvation  e\ery  day. 

The  greatest  contribution  the 
Unfted  States  can  make  lo  the  preven- 
tion of  widespread  slar\alion  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  abundant  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber,  increasing  production 
as  needed  lo  meet  the  needs  of  an 
ever-increasint,'  world  population. 

The  Unile'l  Stales  is  endowed  with 
rich  cropland  and  other  resources,  a 
favorable  climate,  highly  developed 
agricultural  techniques,  and  resource- 
ful farm  producers.  It  is  essential  that 
these  blessings  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  everyone  on  this  planet.  The  great- 


est weakness  of  many  nations  is  their 
inability  to  feed  their  own  people,  let 
alone  provide  food  for  hungry  people 
elsewhere. 

The  United  States  is  fortunate  to 
have  the  resources  and  the  means  to 
fill  this  need.  This  is  our  greatest  ad- 
vantage over  Russia  and  other  food- 
deficient  countries. 

To  do  this,  however,  our  country 
must  follow  a  policy  of  abundance 
rather  than  scarcity  and  must  make 
such  abundance  available  to  less  fortu- 
nate people  everywhere. 

FAILURE  TO  EXPORT— AN  EMBARGO 

The  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  offer  U.S.  commodities 
in  world  trade  competitively  is  virtual- 
ly an  embargo.  The  effect  is  the 
.same— withholding  of  U.S.  commod- 
ities from  export  and  encouraging 
overseas  competitors  to  expand  their 
production  and  take  over  U.S.  mar- 
kets—usually a  permanent  loss  to  U.S. 
agriculture.  — "' 

Past  embargoes  clearly  show  the 
damage  lo  American  agriculture.  The 
1973  embargo  on  soybeans  permanent- 
ly transferred  a  large  share  of  U.S. 
soybean  acreage  to  Brazil.  The  1975 
embargo  on  grain  to  Russia  cost  U.S. 
farmers  millions  of  dollars.  The  1980 
embargo  on  grain  and  other  commod- 
ities to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  se- 
verely reduced  U.S.  farm  income,  had 
virtually  no  effect  on  the  Russian 
economy  since  alternative  supplies 
were  provided  by  competitor  nations. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS 

Another  thing  that  is  unbelievable 
here,  and  how  we  lived  with  it  this 
long  I  do  not  )inow,  but  it  shows  thai 
in  25  years  the  farmers'  share  of  the 
food  dollar  ha-s  gone  from  59  percent 
down  to  27  percent.  Those  in  between 
the  farmer  and  the  user,  they  have  in- 
crea.sed  their  lake  from  41  to  73  per- 
cent. And  you  cannot  keep  that  up 
unless  you  wear  out  your  land  and 
take  out  its  fertility,  and  then  we 
border  on  a  dust  bowl.  When  it 
reaches  ^he  point  where  the  soil  con- 
servation program  is  failing  because 
the  farmer  cannot  put  up  his  share, 
which  is  usually  an  equal  amount  of 
money  plus  his  labor,  they  can  take 
$20  million  and  put  it  over  here  where 
it  is  really  bad.  They  took  it  because 
they  could  not  gel  the  farmer  to  use  it, 
though  he  wanted  to.  becau.se  he  did 
not  have  the  matching  money.  Good- 
ness knows,  we  are  for  trying  to  take 
care  of  these  really  bad  situations 
from  the  standpoint  of  soil  erosion 
and  all  that,  but  not  by  letting  the  rest 
of  the  country  get  into  the  same  fix. 

ESSENTIAL  PROGRAMS  FUNDED 

So  once  again  we  have  carried  on  the 
soil  conservation  program  as  it  usually 
was.  We  have  expressed  support  for 
the  other  in  case  they  wish  to  do  it 
over  and  above  the  existing  program.  I 
think  we  are  sound. 
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The  other  thing,  you  know  for  years 
here  we  had  an  experimental  program 
in  crop  Insurance.  One  time,  years  ago, 
one  section  of  our  country  had  not 
had  any  rain.  They  planted  all  the 
seed  on  top  of  the  ground  and  bank- 
rupted the  corporation.  We  now  have 
a  new  program.  I  was  here  during  that 
period  when  we  set  out  to  do  what  we 
could  to  get  electricity  on  an  area  cov- 
erage basis  through  REA  all  over  the 
United  States.  We  succeeded  pretty 
much.  We  set  out  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  water  and  s?wer  grants  and  loan 
programs.  Do  you  know,  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  is  rural?  And 
now  we  have  provided  it  to  enough 
folks  where  the  obligation  exists  for  us 
to  try  to  get  it  to  the  other  people  who 
are  not  so  fortunate.  We  have  tried  to 
take  care  of  that  need. 

I  have  had  letters  from  folks  down- 
town, and  others,  complaining  about 
why  we  have  water  and  sewer  grants 
in  this  bill.  What  we  have  in  the  bill  is 
a  very  reasonable  figure.  In  1983.  we 
had  $300  million  available.  In  1984  we 
had  $90  million  plus  a  large  carryover 
from  1983.  We  do  not  have  that  carry- 
over now.  So  we  provided  $125  million, 
which  is  more  in  line  with  the  pre-1983 
level. 

We  also  have  tried  to  put  the  REA 
back  in  sound  business,  because  the 
bill  we  passed  is  tied  up  in  the  other 
body.  If  the  other  body  passes  that 
bill,  we  may  not  need  what  we  have  in 
this  bin.  But  what  if  they  do  not? 

Throughout  our  bill  we  have  tried  to 
hold  the  line.  We  are  not  spendthrifts 
on  this  committee.  And  I  want  to 
repeat  again  that  our  committee  has 
held  the  line  on  spending,  37  out  of  40 
years  We  have  been  below  the  Presi- 
*  dent's  budget.  And  30  of  those  years 
were  before  we  passed  the  Budget  Act. 
and  started  all  this  budgeting  and 
other  things. 

j  n  1050 

We  are  still  living  within  the  budget. 
but  let  us  look  after  the  base  of  our 
economy,  that  which  has  made  our 
country'  great,  that  where  3.4  percent 
of  our  people,  the  farmers,  enable  the 
rest  of  us  to  do  all  these  other  things 
that  also  provide  for  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living.  Let  us  take  care  of  the 
biggest  industry  we  ever  had.  Let  us 
realize  it  is  not  comjjetitive  between 
defense  and  agriculture,  but  rather  de- 
fense is  dependent  upon  agriculture. 
You  cannot  have  a  proper  defense  if 
you  do  not  have  a  sound  country 
behind  it.  7 

This  idea  of  neglecting  your  country, 
which  is  your  real  wealth,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  national  defense  is  just  pulling 
your  own  leg.  If  there  is  any  group  in 
the  world  that  needs  you  and  me  to 
take  care  of  the  basics,  it  js  our  mili- 
tary establishment.  If  we  do  not  have 
a  sound  economy,  we  have  not  got  it. 
Whoever  made  the  determination  to 
dry  up  every  bit  of  agricultural  surplus 


we  had  in  view  of  the  world  situation 
was  very  shortsighted  indeed.  It  is  like 
having  a  standing  army  with  nobody 
in  reserve.  It  just  will  not  work. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  let  me  say 
again:  You  need  bread  and  potatoes.  It 
is  just  as  essential  as  it  ever  was.  Do 
not  throw  away  the  biggest  market 
that  industry  and  labor  has.  Do  not 
throw  away  the  foundation  for  this 
military  bill  that  we  just  spent  2  weeks 
debating.  They  are  tied  together.  But 
this  is  the  one  that  is  the  foundation 
of  our  whole  economy. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  here 
that  you  are  very  fortunate  in  having 
such  fine  and  hardworking  members 
on  your  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  Agriculture.  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska,  our  ranking  minority 
member  is  a  great  asset  to  our  subcom- 
-mittee  and  to  agriculture.  Our  ranking 
majority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Traxler.  plays  a  key 
role  as  do  our  other  members  who  in- 
clude Mr.  McHuGH  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Natcher  of  Kentucky,  a  long-time 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Akaka  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Watkins  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Hightqwer  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Alexander  of 
Arkansas.  Mr.  Robinson  of  'Virginia, 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Kentucky. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Conte,  for  his  assistance. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
I  ask  the  support  of  all  the  Members. 
Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5743. 
making  appropriations  for  Agricul- 
ture. Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985^ 
'  I  would  like  to  commend  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittees  chairman,  Mr. 
Whitten,  for  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor  in  such  a 
timely  fashion.  He  is  to  be  applauded 
by  producers  and  consumers  alike  for 
his  knowledge  and  concern  about  agri- 
culture. His  firm  belief,  which  I  share, 
in  the  urban-rural  partnership  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  support  our 
bill  has  historically  garnered  from 
most  all  Members  of  Congress. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  minority  who 
serve  with  me  on  the  subcommittee: 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers),  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
whom  we  will  miss  dearly.  (Mr.  Robin- 
son), and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Rogers).  I  also  thank  all 
the  five  members  on  the  majority  side. 
We  worked  together  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  in  a  great  way  on  our  Appro- 
priations Committee. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  is  a  bipartisan  measure.  The 
members  of  the  subcommittee— major- 
ity and  minority  alike— have  worked 
hard  to  report  a  bill  that  holds  the 
line  on  spending  while  addressing 
urgent  needs  under  our  jurisdiction. 

According  to  a  letter  sent  by  Mr. 
Stockman,  and  I  quote,  "The  bill  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  is  general- 
ly consistent  with  the  discretionary 
program  spending  freeze  that  is  an  es- 
sential component  of  the  deficit  down- 
payment  plan  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress." 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  repre- 
sents an  almost  totally  agricultural 
district,  I  would  like  to  see  spending 
levels  for  such  important  programs  as 
conservation,  research,  export  promo- 
tion, animal  and  plant  health  protec- 
tion, and  a  host  of  other  programs  at 
higher  levels. 

However,  I  also  believe  that  farmers 
and  ranchers,  probably  more  than  any 
other  business  people,  have  an  impor- 
tant stake  in  reducing  the  deficit. 

Many  people  are  rightly  concerned 
about  what  recent  interest  rate  hikes 
mean  for  Third  World  debt  repay- 
ment. However,  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  these  recent 
deficit-driven  increases  have  cost  agri- 
culture at  least  $2  billion  in  higher  in- 
terest payments.  Agriculture's  debt 
totals  more  than  the  foreign  debt  of 
Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Argentina  com- 
bined. 

If  you  take  the  time  to  read  just  the 
first  two  pages  of  our  report,  or  if  you 
have  listened  to  that  masterful  ad- 
dress by  our  chairman,  you  can  easily 
see  that  the  recovery  has  bypassed,  our 
agricultural  sector.  The  Corn  Belt 
region,  of  which  my  district  in  Nebras- 
ka is  a  part,  has  been  particularly  hard 
hit. 

Just  last  week  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Kansas  City  released  its  agri- 
cultural credit  condition  report  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1984.  It  confirmed 
what  most  of  us  already  knew— that 
4.2  percent  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
the  seven  States  of  the  10th  Federal 
Reserve  District  left  agriculture  due  to 
financial  squeeze  since  last  October. 

This  rate  is  more  than  2'/2  times  the 
normal  rate,  the  survey  showed,  while 
partial  liquidations  are  running  three 
times  higher  then  normal.  Our  young, 
aggressive,  highly  leveraged,  producers 
have  been  hardest  hit.  Factors  contrib- 
uting to  their  problems  include,  low 
commodity  prices  for  some  products, 
high  interest  rates,  drought,  and  the 
loss  of  equity  brought  on  by  our  tran- 
sition from  an  inflationary  environ- 
ment to  a  noninflationary  economy. 

To  dramatize  the  situation,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  my  speech  of  July 
27,  1981— the  first  time  I  took  the 
floor  as  ranking  minority  Member  to 
outline  our  bill  for  fiscal  year  1982.  At 
that  time  I  said: 
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The  sap  between  non-farm  and  farm  in- 
vestments has  widened,  mainly  due  to  sharp 
declines  in  returns  from  farming  invest- 
ments. The  ever  increasing  debt  load,  com- 
bined with  unusually  high  interest  rates, 
have  increased  interest  expenses  more  than 
fivefold  since  1920,  As  of  January  20.  <1981) 
total  farm  debt  exceeded  $180  billion.  The 
only  way  debt  can  rise  while  income  is  de- 
creasing is  by  increased  value  of  land. 
Basing  farm  and  ranch  debt  on  increasing 
land  values,  due  primarily  to  inflation,  in- 
stead of  income  production  capabilities,  is 
not  a  sound  financial  basis  for  the  industry. 

Today,  debt  has  increased  20  per- 
cent, the  debt/asset  ratio  will  continue 
above  20  percent,  and  interest  ex- 
penses will  consume  the  cash  equiva- 
lent of  the  entire  wheat  crop,  soybean 
crop,  and  part  of  the  corn  corp. 

In  short,  asrriculture  is  in  a  very  seri- 
ous situation  despite  unprecedented 
infusions  of  taxpayers  assistance.  This 
bill  will  certainly  not  solve  all  of  our 
problems,  but  it  does  address  some  im- 
portant items  that  should  help  in  the 
short-run. 

While  I  am  primarily  interested  and 
concerned  about  the  agricultural  Items 
in  the  bill,  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  almost  45  percent  of  this  bills 
$34.5  billion  in  budget  authority  goes 
to  fund  domestic  food  programs,  such 
as  school  lunch,  food  stamps,  the 
women,  infants,  and  children  (WIC) 
programs,  and  the  food  donations  pro- 
gram. Another  30  percent  goes  to  fund 
programs  that  benefit  all  of  society 
such  as  research,  conservation,  food 
safety,  animal  and  plant  health  pro- 
tection, export  promotion,  and  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  which 
benefits  all  of  our  citizens. 

Only  about  25  percent  of  the  total 
goes  to  fund  price-support  obligations 
incurred  to  protect  our  agricultural 
producers.  It  is  important  to  distin- 
guish that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee does  not  formulate  or  legislate 
price-support  programs,  such  as  the 
payment-in-kind  program.  However, 
we  ultimately  end  up  paying  the  bills 
through  reimbursement  of  losses  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC). 

In  the  critical  area  of  farm  credit, 
the  committee  has  provided  record 
amounts  for  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration (FmHA)  operating  loans  at 
$2,070  billion.  For  FmHA  farm  owner- 
ship loans  we  are  providing  $750  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  it  is  apparent  to  the 
committee  that  FmHAs  workload  has 
grown  to  almost  unmanagable  propor- 
tions. Therefore,  we  have  put  an  em- 
ployment floor  under  this  agency  as 
well  as  the  other  USDA  action  agen- 
cies in  hopes  of  better  serving  produc- 
ers as  well  as  protecting  taxpayer  in- 
vestments in  agriculture. 

The  committee  provides  $1,073  bil- 
lion for  agricultural  research  and  ex- 
tension activities.  This  is  $8  million 
more  than  last  year  and  demonstrates 
our  commitment  to  maintaining  criti- 
cal scientific  work  that  has  probably 


been  the  most  important  factor  in  ex- 
panding our  production  and  efficiency. 
Included  in  this  appropriation  is  a  new 
initiative  in  the  exciting  area  of  bio- 
technology. Science  must  now  play  a 
leading  role  in  finding  new  uses  for 
our  products,  pioneering  less  expen- 
sive methods  of  production,  developing 
systems  that  do  a  better  job  preserving 
our  soil  and  water  resources,  and  deliv- 
ering that  know-how  to  producers  in 
usable  form. 

For  projection  of  plants  and  animals 
from  pests  and  disease,  the  committee 
has  provided  $279.4  million— up  $13 
million  from  last  year— with  primary 
increases  for  brucellosis  control  and 
agricultural  quarantine  inspections. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration (REA)  is  continued  at  virtually 
the  same  levels  as  last  year.  For  elec- 
trification guarantees,  we  have  re- 
duced the  amount  available  by  $2  bil- 
lion, due  to  low  demand  for  additional 
power  generation. 

In  an  effort  to  halt  our  very  serious 
land  erosion  and  water  conservation 
problems,  the  committee  has  restored, 
as  we  forced  to  every  year,  the  funds 
for  conservation  and  forestry  efforts. 
Almost  every  major  publication  in  this 
country  has  run  stories  on  our  critical 
erosion  situation.  Our  intensive  farm- 
ing practices  and  push  for  higher 
volume  to  make  up  for  lower  prices 
has  aggravated  the  loss  of  our  farm- 
land. Producers  can  not  bear  the  ex- 
pensive erosion  control  measures  by 
themselves.  It  is  to  society's  benefit 
that  everyone  join  in  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve our  natural  resource  base. 

The  committee  has  restricted  target- 
ing of  scarce  conservation  funds 
through  the  SCS  and  ASCS  at  fiscal 
year  1984  levels.  We  do  not  oppose  tar- 
geting per  se.  and.  in  fact,  find  much  , 
merit  in  the  concept.  However,  we  are 
concerned  that  without  additional  new 
funds,  the  nationwide  soil  and  water 
effort  will  be  harmed. 

H.R.  5743  al.so  funds  the  internation- 
al agricultural  programs.  The  USDA 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  is  funded 
at  $84.2  million— up  slightly  from  last 
year.  The  primary  function  of  this 
agency  is  to  help  American  agriculture 
maintain  and  expand  foreign  markets 
for  our  products.  Working  on  their 
own  and  through  industry  cooperator 
groups,  we  have  made  great  strides 
into  new  markets  and  have  helped 
expand  existing  trade. 

I  and  the  entire  committee  remain 
very  concerned  about  our  lack  of  an 
effective  way  to  combat  the  loss  of  our 
overseas  markets.  Other  exporting 
countries  are  using  every  means  avail- 
able to  export  their  surplus,  eating 
away  at  our  markets,  and  eroding  the 
earning  potential  of  our  own  produc- 
ers. 

One  of  the  reasons  our  producers 
were  able  to  take  advantage  of  in- 
creased demand  for  grain  during  the 


1970's  was  the  fact  that  we  had  been 
operating  a  strong  Public  Law  480 
consessional  sales  and  food  donation 
program.  In  addition,  USDA  operated 
a  very  successful  direct  loan  program 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  finance  export  sales.  These 
programs  were  used  for  market  devel- 
opment and  gave  us  the  leading  edge 
that  allowed  the  United  States  to  cap- 
ture most  of  the  world's  expanding 
grain  and  vegetable  oil  market. 

The  committee  is  again  Increasing 
the  Public  Law  480  appropriation  by 
$59  million  to  a  $1,671  billion  program 
level.  Additionally,  supplementals  to 
deal  with  the  situation  in  Africa  and 
as  part  of  the  compromise  on  H.R. 
4072  (Public  Law  98-258),  the  Wheat 
Improvement  Act,  could  total  $566 
million  in  cash  and  commodities  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

For  the  important  domestic  food 
programs  the  committee  has  contin- 
ued its  practice  of  partial  year  funding 
at  present  daily  rates  as  authorized  by 
law.  The  reason  for  this  roundabout 
practice  is  that  the  administration 
typically  understates  food  program 
needs  based  on  projections  that  con- 
sider proposed,  but  not  adopted,  legis- 
lation. 

The  committee  finds  itself  in  the 
awkward  situation  of  reducing  entitle- 
ment programs— which  we  cannot  do- 
or "busting  the  budget."  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  appropriate  the  re- 
quested amount  at  the  current  services 
estimate  for  as  long  as  it  will  last  on  a 
daily  basis. 

For  the  WIC  (women,  infants,  and 
children)  we  have  appropriated  the 
full  budget  request  of  $1,254  billion— 
$194  million  above  last  year— to  be 
available  through  August  1,  1985.  The 
food  stamp  program  is  funded  at  the 
full  budget  request  of  $10,797  billion- 
Si  19  million  below  last  year.  However, 
testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cates that  at  least  an  additional  $374 
million  will  be  needed.  The  food  stamp 
appropriation  is  available  through 
September  7,  1985. 

Child  nutrition  programs  are  funded 
at  their  full  year  estimated  costs  of 
$3,084  billion.  This  is  $48.7  million 
more  than  requested  and  to  be  avail- 
able only  upon  submission  of  a  supple- 
mental budget  request. 

As  we  proceed  with  consideration  of 
H.R.  5743.  I  would  like,  in  closing,  to 
emphasize  that  the  minority  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  while  having  res- 
ervations about  certain  program 
changes,  support  this  bill  and  ask  for 
its  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Traxler). 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman, 
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I  rise  tn  complete  support  of  H.R. 
5743.  the  Agriculture,  rural  develop- 
ment, and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1985.  As  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture. 
Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Conunittee,  I  can  tell  you  that  this 
measure  represents  our  best  assess- 
ment of  how  to  help  rural  America 
while  living  within  a  limited  budget 
structure.  Certainly  there  are  those  of 
us.  including  myself,  who  would  like  to 
see  larger  funding  levels  in  certain 
programs.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  are  being  very  responsible 
with  the  spending  provided  in  this  bill, 
and  prudence  does  not  always  equate 
with  what  we  would  like  to  see. 

I  want  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to 
our  most  dedicated  chairman,  Mr. 
Whittbn  of  Mississippi,  for  his  person- 
al commitment  toward  developing  a 
bill  that  recognizes  rural  America's 
needs.  His  years  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  more  recently  as 
chairman  of  the  full  conunittee,  estab- 
lish him  as  a  skilled  and  authoritative 
individual  working  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  American  agriculture.  I  also 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  gentlelady  from  Nebraska  (Mrs. 
Smith),  our  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  Our  subcommit- 
tee is  truly  a  bipartisan  body  where 
ideas  are  shared  and  decisions  are  a 
result  Of  consensus.  Mrs.  Smith  helps 
make  this  happen,  and  we  are  all  for- 
tunate for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  American  agriculture 
has  not  recovered.  Farm  foreclosure 
stories  may  not  get  the  same  kind  of 
national  press  as  they  did  a  short  time 
ago,  but  all  stories  eventually  get 
pushed  off  of  page  1.  The  story  is  no 
less  important,  but  people  look  for 
"different"  news. 

The  facts  before  us  today  are  quite 
startling.  Farm  debt  is  $216  billion^ 
double  that  of  6  years  ago.  More  and 
more  farmers  are  forced  to  go  to  the 
lender  of  last  resort— the  Farmers 
Home  Administration— because  com- 
mercial lenders  no  longer  consider  ag- 
ricultural loans  a  good  risk.  Prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  have  fallen  15  per- 
cent since  1977,  while  during  that 
same  time  period  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers have  risen  56  percent.  Net  cash 
income  is  expected  to  drop  this  year 
because  of  higher  production  expenses 
and  reductions  in  Government  pay- 
ments. We  will  earn  more  money  from 
agricultural  exports,  but  we  will  be 
shipping  smaller  volumes  of  goods  be- 
cause of  an  overly  expensive  dollar 
that  is  costing  us  foreign  markets.  The 
average  rate  of  return  to  assets  is  only 
3.1  percent,  lower  than  any  savings  ac- 
count you  can  find.  The  average 
return  on  equity  capital  is  1.1  per- 
cent—the lowest  in  50  years. 

And  in  the  face  of  these  facts  which 
tell  us  that  either  American  agricul- 
ture gets  help,  or  we  will  no  longer  be 


able  to  produce  the  most  plentiful 
food  supply  in  the  world  at  the  lowest 
percentage  of  income  in  the  world,  the 
President  presented  a  budget  to  us 
that  wanted  to  cut  many  of  the  pro- 
grams that"  have  helped  agriculture 
advance.  His  budget  projections  also 
show  us  that  by  1989,  the  President 
wants  to  cut  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion programs  by  31  percent.  Farmers 
cannot  farm  without  good  soil  and 
water,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  thinking 
people  will  agree  with  me  that  we  need 
conversation  programs.  He  wants  to 
cut  farm  credit  by  41  percent.  But  if 
more  and  more  farmers— including 
many  established  ones— find  that 
FmHa  is  the  only  bank  in  town,  either 
the  agency  is  there  to  help  creditwor- 
thy borrowers,  or  we  close  the  farm 
and  sell  the  tractors  for  scrap. 

President  Reagan's  budget  also  pro- 
poses that  we  cut  research,  extension, 
and  animal  and  plant  health  programs 
by  15  percent  over  the  next  5  years. 
Without  research,  we  cannot  continue 
our  productivity.  Without  extension, 
we  cannot  spread  the  word  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  research.  Without 
animal  and  plant  health  programs,  we 
will  be  left  open  to  the  ravages  of 
pests  and  disease,  with  the  ultimate 
victim  being  the  American  consumer.  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
simple  fact  that  farmers  produce  food, 
and  without  the  farmer,  there  will  be 
no  food. 

These  disturbing  facts  led  me  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  whether 
or  not  this  projection  means  that  the 
Cabinet  Council  on  the  1985  farm  bill 
should  save  money  and  not  bother 
meeting.  The  Secretary  told  me  that 
this  budget  projection  was  not  one 
that  he  wrote:  It  was  the  product  of 
David  Stockman.  When  I  asked  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Research  what 
he  thought  about  the  projections  for 
his  programs  for  the  next  5  years,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
table  which  is  printed  on  page  3-37  of 
the  President's  budget  which  we  all  re- 
ceived earlier  this  year. 

To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  means 
that  the  policy  officials  with  the 
greatest  concern  for  the  future  of  agri- 
culture are  either  losing  their  battles 
within  the  administration,  or  they  are 
being  ignored.  Either  alternative  is 
equally  tragic  because  it  means  that 
the  farmer  loses. 

It  is  because  of  tragic  events  like  the 
ones  I  have  described  that  I  am 
pleased  to  serve  on  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I 
firmly  believe  in  coequal  branches  of 
Government,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  will  not  see  these  kinds  of  cuts 
in  the  bill  before  us  today,  and  hope- 
fully in  the  years  ahead. 

This  is  a  responsible  bill.  It  is  nearly 
$38  million  below  the  total  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President,  so  we  have 
been  good  stewards  of  tax  dollars.  Its 
priorities,  however,  are  vastly  differ- 


ent. It  is  these  differences  that  make 
this  bill  superior  to  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

I  would  like  to  describe  for  oiu-  col- 
leagues some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  I  consider  to  be  key. 

Title  I  provides  funding  for  the  vari- 
ous agricultural  programs.  It  is  the 
portion  of  the  bill  of  greatest  interest 
to  farmers.  One  of  its  chief  compo- 
nents is  funding  for  agricultural  re- 
search and  extension  activities. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service 
will  receive  an  increase  of  $11  million 
over  fiscal  1984,  an  increase  of  slightly 
more  than  2  percent.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  bill  restores  $200,000  for  food 
toxicology  research  for  a  continued  as- 
sessment of  toxic  substances  in  the 
Great  Lakes  food  chain.  This  work 
began  in  Michigan  earlier  this  year, 
and  already  scientists  are  making  im- 
portant discoveries  that  will  help  us  to 
better  understand  the  interplay  of 
toxic  substances  in  our  environment. 

In  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service,  we  made  a  number  of  restora- 
tions, a  few  increases,  and  provided 
funding  for  important  new  efforts. 
While  I  am  not  personally  satisfied 
with  the  2.8-percent  increase  in  formu- 
la research  funding  under  the  Hatch 
program,  the  increase  is  important  be- 
cause it  minimizes  the  damage  that  is 
done  by  failure  to  keep  up  with  the 
higher  costs  of  conducting  research. 

In  the  area  of  special  research 
grants,  there  are  a  number  of  projects 
that  are  important  to  Michigan.  First, 
we  continue  funding  for  the  Saginaw- 
Valley  Bean  &  Beet  Farm  at  the  level 
of  $97,000.  This  cooperative  effort  in- 
volving the  State  of  Michigan,  indus- 
try including  the  growers,  and  the 
Federal  Government,  looks  toward  an 
ongoing  research  effort  which  will 
help  us  maintain  an  operation  that 
*  has  become  a  symbol  for  cooperative 
success  around  the  country. 

We  also  continue  the  $35,000  for 
dairy  and  beef  photoperiod  research, 
to  help  us  better  understand  the  impli- 
cations of  light  exposure  on  the  pro- 
duction and  growth  of  animals.  The 
work  that  has  been  done  so  far  will 
help  dairy  farmers  better  understand 
how  to  provide  for  short-term  modifi- 
cations in  milk  production  without  in- 
curring substantial  costs.  The  program 
is  now  moving  more  toward  beef  re- 
search, and  the  outlook  for  success  is 
similar. 

We  also  continue  $96,000  for  blue- 
berry shoestring  virus  research,  and 
$100,000  for  asparagus  yield  decline  re- 
search. Both  of  these  projects  involv- 
ing specialty  crops  demonstrate  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  re- 
sponsive when  local  groups  let  us 
know  of  their  needs.  All  of  these  spe- 
cial projects  were  eliminated  in  the 
President's  budget,  and  restored  by 
our  committee. 
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But  we  do  know  how  to  terminate 
projects  when  they  have  reached  an 
ending  point.  For  this  reason,  funding 
for  the  bean  flour  research  program  in 
Michigan  and  Texas  is  not  provided 
this  year.  This  project  has  reached 
some  important  conclusions,  and  it  is 
time  that  the  results  stood  the  test  of 
industry  interest. 

We  did  fund  certain  new  research 
projects  for  Michigan  s  agricultural 
needs.  First,  we  provide  $200,000  for 
potato  research,  identified  as  Mid 
western  Potato  Research."  Michigan  is 
a  major  producer  of  potatoes,  and  the 
type  of  varietal  research  that  is 
needed  in  the  State  to  help  maintain 
the  crop  as  an  important  component 
of  our  agricultural  economy 

Second,  we  al-so  provided  $300,000 
for  stone  fruit  decline  research,  involv- 
ing primarily  cherries  and  peaches. 
There  have  been  bad  experiences  with 
losses  of  cherry  and  peach  crops  from 
certain  disease  problems.  These  indus- 
tries produce  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  nutritious  fruit  products  each  year, 
and  this  research  will  enable  our  pro- 
ducers, many  of  whom  are  in  Michi- 
gan, to  continue  to  produce  excellent 
and  plentiful  crops. 

With  respect  to  the  competitive 
grant  program,  we  took  an  approach 
thai  will  provide  us  with  better  infor- 
mation regarding  the  work  undertaken 
with  these  grants.  We  more  specifical- 
ly identify  the  type  of  projects  for 
which  competitive  grant  funding  is 
available,  while  we  also  provide  some 
additional  money  for  a  new  biotech- 
nology program  that  the  Department 
believes  is  important  for  the  future  of 
agricultural  research.  I  sincerely  hope, 
as  does  our  chairman,  that  the  pro- 
gram will  succeed,  and  that  the  agency 
will  do  a  better  job  of  letting  the  com- 
mittee know  how  these  projects  are 
proceeding,  and  what  they  might  be 
accomplishing. 

My  only  real  regret  with  our  action 
is  our  inability  to  provide  funding  for 
graduate  fellowships  in  agricultural 
research.  Last  year  the  agency  was 
most  high  on  the  program.  This  year. 
our  fiscal  situation  will  not  allow  fund- 
ing. While  I  can  appreciate  our  need  to 
be  fiscally  responsible.  I  question  the 
agencys  recommendation  of  no  fund- 
ing because  we  cannot  afford  to  turn 
on  and  off  our  stream  of  research  sci- 
entists. To  the  extent  that  young  .sci- 
entists did  not  go  to  USDA  last  year 
because  they  could  not  see  a  future  in 
departmental  research  work,  and  then 
in  the  current  year  see  a  glimmer  of 
hope  with  the  modest  amount  that  is 
available  for  fellowship  grants.  I  am 
sure  that  their  attitude  after  seeing 
the  fiscal  1985  appropriation  will  be 
that  a  future  as  a  USDA  scientist  is 
one  that  cannot  be  trusted,  and  then 
we  will  all  pay— dearly. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  are  able  to 
restore  misguided  cuts  in  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  budget.  I  again 


personally  wish  that  we  could  have 
provided  a  larger  increase  in  Smith- 
Lever  formula  funds,  for  these  funds 
are  the  basis  of  our  County  Extension 
Agent  system,  but  tight  budgets  are 
being  felt  in  many  areas,  and  Exten- 
sion IS,  untortunately,  no  exception. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  we  re- 
stored funding  for  the  expanded  food 
and  nutrition  education  program 
(EFNEP).  The  President,  again, 
wanted  to  cut  $25  million  from  this 
all-important  nutrition  education  pro- 
gram. I  have  received  more  mail  on 
the  success  of  this  program  than  op 
any  other  program  in  the  bill,  we 
fund  this  restoration  with  a  transfer 
from  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
this  transfer  is  quite  appropriate. 
Much  of  the  work  that  is  done  in 
EFNEP  is  to  help  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents, so  it  is  only  fair  that  the  bill  be 
paid  by  the  beneficiary. 

In  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service.  I  am  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  we  were  able  to  restore  an- 
other proposed  cut  in  the  brucellosis 
eradication  program.  This  program  is 
important  to  help  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  Department  should  be 
doing  more  with  this  program,  rather 
than  constantly  trying  to  find  ways  to 
kill  it.  We  have  a  national  industry  in 
which  cattle  travel  from  one  State  to 
another.  The  only  vvay  that  we  can  be 
sure  of  containing  and  eradicating  the 
di.sease  is  with  an  effective  and  strong 
Federal  involvement  which  is.  in  fact, 
supported  by  many  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  we  restored 
another  in  a  continuing  saga  of  pro- 
posed cuts  in  the  animal  welfare  pro- 
gram. This  again  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  programs  with  greatest  public 
interest.  The  law  has  not  changed: 
only  USDA  can  enforce  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act.  and  constant  suggestions 
to  allow  others  to  do  this  work  are 
misplaced  until  such  time  that  the  law 
is  changed.  USDA  should  concentrate 
its  efforts  on  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee if  it  truly  believes  that  such  a 
change  is  in  the  best  interest  of  animal 
welfare.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  fund  the  program  under  exist- 
ing law. 

Within  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service,  we  were  able  to  restore  crop 
reports  for  three  important  commod- 
ities; pickling  cucumbers,  asparagus, 
and  floriculture.  These  crop  reports 
are  essential  to  orderly  marketing,  and 
the  discontinuation  of  the  reports 
some  years  ago  led  to  a  loss  of  valuable 
information.  This  restoration  which 
was  supported  by  the  commodity 
groups,  and  had  strong  support  on  our 
committee,  is  important  in  trying  to 
maintain  the  vitality  of  these  particu- 
lar commodities. 

We  also  restored  a  proposed  cut  in 
the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Service. 
Agriculture  has  had  a  long  history  of 
producers   working   together   through 


cooperatives.  Many  producers  have  yet 
to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  this 
kind  of  farm  organization,  which  holds 
great  promise  in  efforts  to  promote 
U.S.  agricultural  exports.  I  hope  that 
we  will  see  a  sensible  budget  next  year 
that  will  not  propose  a  similarly  mis- 
guided cut. 

We  also  fund  operations  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  title 
I.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  cut  this  budget  in  the  days  ahead.  I 
say  that  because  it  is  the  countercycli- 
cal portion  of  farm  programs.  The 
only  time  that  farmers  need  to  use 
this  progran:  is  when  the  market  does 
not  provide  them  with  the  funds  they 
need.  I  personally  find  it  remarkable 
that  in  each  year  since  fiscal  1981,  the 
cost  of  farm  price  support  programs 
has  at  least  equaled  and  in  some  in- 
stances were  even  triple  the  total  of 
the  cost  of  farm  programs  in  the  prior 
4  years.  This  is  a  tragedy  of  great  pro- 
portions because  it  means  that  the 
farmer  is  not  getting  his  income  from 
the  market,  but  from  the  Government. 

We  have  had  some  successes  in  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  farm  programs,  de- 
spite opposition  from  the  administra- 
tion. The  dairy  program  that  we  en- 
acted last  fall  is  working.  Milk  produc- 
tion is  down,  and  the  early  "gloom  and 
doom  '  numbers  that  USDA  published 
are  clearly  in  error. 

Our  sugar  price  support  program  is 
working,  providing  the  Government 
with  a  revenue  gain.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  was  amazed  at  the  fact 
that  each  witness  from  USDA  that  I 
asked  about  the  future  of  the  sugar 
program  in  the  1985  farm  bill  was  re- 
luctant to  commit  to  its  extension. 
You  would  think  that  success  would  be 
enough  to  justify  continuation,  but  ap- 
parently the  current  group  of  people 
at  USDA  is  either  unconvinced,  or 
under  orders  from  outside  the  Depart- 
ment to  not  agree  to  this  program.  I 
leave  this  judgment  for  the  days 
ahead. 

The  real  bottom  line,  though,  is  that 
the  President's  budget  does  blame  our 
problems  on  an  "excessively  costly 
1981  farm  bill,"  which  is  really  amaz- 
ing. It  was  this  administration  that  sat 
in  on  each  of  the  39  meetings  of  the 
conferees  on  that  farm  bill.  It  was  this 
administration  that  got  change  after 
change  in  the  bill  so  that  it  provided 
little  of  worth  to  agriculture,  apart 
from  the  sugar  price  support  program. 
So  After  conducting  its  handiwork  in 
so  diligent  a  fashion,  they  disavow  the 
results.  Again  I  do  believe  that  we 
must  take  time  to  see  what  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  agriculture,  and  I  am 
seriously  concerned  that  the  people  in 
the  know  at  USDA  are  being  prevent- 
ed from  doing  this  very  crucial  thing. 
Title  II  funds  our  rural  development 
programs.  We  again  were  faced  with  a 
number  of  important  needs  to  restore 
funding  for  programs  operated  by  the 
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Parmere  Home  Administration,  wliile 
maintaining  adequate  levels  of  operat- 
ing loan  money  to  meet  the  greater 
demand  for  loans  from  the  agency.  As 
I  said  earlier,  more  farmers  are  going 
to  FmHA  now  than  ever  before  be- 
cause commercial  lenders  are  not  con- 
vinced that  the  low  rates  of  return  on 
agricultural  investment  are  worth  the 
risk. 

We  also  continue  funding  here  for 
many  rural  community  programs,  such 
as  the  water  and  sewer  program, 
which  means  that  the  quality  of  rural 
life  can  continue  to  improve.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  people  who  live  in  small 
towns  that  they  do  not  deserve  the 
same  level  of  community  services  as  do 
the,  people  in  larger  communities.  The 
FmHA  programs  tell  them  that  they 
will  not  be  forgotten,  and  this  subcom- 
mittee works  to  be  sure  that  funds  will 
be  there  to  get  the  job  done. 

We  approved  a  reduction  in  full  com- 
mittee in  the  business  and  industrial 
loan  program  in  order  to  comply  with 
certain  concerns  expressed  by  OMB 
regarding  funding  levels  in  this  bill. 
Again,  not  all  actions  that  we  take  are 
pleasant,  but  it  is  a  sign  of  the  re- 
straint that  concerned  Americans 
expect.  Perhaps  in  better  days  we  can 
restore  this  program.  But  for  now,  we 
are  mindful  of  our  need  to  hold  down 
spending  when  conditions  warrant. 

We  also  restored  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  operations  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  Electric 
and  telephone  service  is  needed  every- 
where, and  REA  helps  see  that  such 
service  is  provided.  Loans  are  repaid 
with  interest,  and  commimities  have  a 
better  link  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  result.  This  is  the  20th  centu- 
ry, and  we  need  to  be  sure  that  all 
areas  of  the  country  can  take  advan- 
tage of  this  fact.  The  budget  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President  would  have 
made  this  accomplishment  more  diffi- 
cult. 

The  bill  also  restores  certain  very 
important  soil  and  water  conservation 
efforts.  I  find  it  amazing  that  the 
President's  budget  anticipates  a  31- 
percent  cut  in  these  programs  over  the 
next  5  years.  It  is  shortsighted,  and 
will  in  the  long  run  be  very  costly.  We 
can  not  produce  food  without  land  and 
water,  and  if  we  do  not  conserve  them, 
we  could  lose  them. 

I  want  to  take  the  time  to  point  out 
here  some  important  directives  that 
we  provide  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  our  report.  There  have  been 
some  problems  in  which  not  all  coun- 
ties in  a  particular  area  of  a  State 
would  have  their  soil  surveys  complet- 
ed before  the  agency  moved  on  to  an- 
other part  of  the  State.  We  believe 
that  it  is  important  that  these  studies 
have  area  integrity,  instead  of  result- 
ing in  a  map  that  looks  like  Swiss 
cheese  where  we  see  holes  of  counties 
that  have  not  had  their  soil  survey 
completed  in  quite  some  time.  I  am  fa- 


miliar with  a  particular  situation  of 
this  kind  within  my  own  congressional 
district,  and  I  hope  that  SCS  will  take 
note  to  move  to  correct  this  problem 
in  the  very  near  future. 

And  with  no  surprise  to  anyone,  we 
once  again  restored  the  most  popular 
program  for  budget  cuts,  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program.  This  pro- 
gram does  more  to  help  improve  farm 
land  management  practices  than  any 
other.  It  helps  us  retain  productive 
land  for  the  future,  at  a  fairly  low 
cost.  Given  that  every  budget  office 
tries  to  cut  this  program  year  in  and 
year  out.  we  must  question  whether  or 
not  their  budget  recommendation  is 
serious,  or  an  example  of  gamesman- 
ship in  which  they  shift  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  level  of  funding.  Surely 
they  cannot  mean  that  they  truely 
want  to  cut  conservation  programs. 

Title  III  provides  funding  for  our  do- 
mestic food  programs.  As  a  member 
who  comes  from  an  area  of  high  un- 
employment, I  have  seen  the  need  for 
these  programs  every  time  I  return  to 
my  district.  As  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger.  I  am  commit- 
ted to  helping  people  understand  that 
feeding  programs  are  not  bad,  and 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  see  to  it 
that  no  American  goes  hungry  in  a 
land  with  such  a  bountiful  food 
supply.  Farmers  grow  food  for  people 
to  eat,  not  to  rot  in  USDA  warehouses. 

Again,  however,  we  are  faced  with  a 
Presidential  budget  that  is  based  upon 
assumptions  of  legislative  changes 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  They  have  been  pro- 
posed before.  They  have  not  been  en- 
acted. They  are  proposed  again.  We 
have  no  real  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  enacted  this  year. 

Given  this  state  of  legislative  fact, 
we  are  left  with  one  simple  alterna- 
tive: approve  the  President's  request 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  ex- 
isting law.  This  means  quite  simply 
that  we  place  limitation  dates  on  the 
availability  of  funds,  and  specify 
annual  spending  rates.  We  will  have  to 
have  supplementals  on  a  number  of 
programs.  We  have  gone  down  this 
road  before.  The  President  has  sub- 
mitted budgets  not  based  on  current 
law.  and  he  has  later  requested  supple- 
mentals  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
his  legislative  scheme  had  not  been  ap- 
proved. 

It  creates  anxious  moments  for 
those  who  run  feeding  programs,  and  I 
wish  we  could  avoid  this  anxiety.  But 
it  is  the  most  prudent  thing  we  can  do 
in  the  absence  pf  a  realistic  budget. 

The  only  real  exception  to  our 
action  is  under  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams where  the  President's  budget 
falls  $48  million  short.  We  approve 
these  additional  funds,  subject  to  an 
official  request  for  the  use  of  funds  by 
the  President.  If  he  does  not  ask  for 
them,  he  can  not  have  them,  and  they 
are  not  spent. 


We  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  is  pending  legislation,  most  nota- 
bly H.R.  7  dealing  with  child  nutrition 
programs,  and  H.R.  5151,  dealing  with 
the  food  stamp  program  and  the  com- 
modity supplemental  feeding  program 
insofar  as  the  availability  of  the  pro- 
gram for  senior  citizens,  which  could 
alter  our  spending  needs.  If  enacted, 
we  expect  the  President  will  adjust  his 
budget  request  accordingly. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
our  action  on  the  commodity  supple- 
mental feeding  program  in  this  bill. 
We  again  identify  this  program  as  a 
separate  budget  account.  We  recognize 
the  need  for  adequate  funding,  al- 
though the  amount  we  approve  looks 
like  a  reduction  from  the  fiscal  1984 
appropriation  of  $40.1  million. 

USDA  claims  that  they  will  have  a 
carryover  of  $13  million  in  unspent 
fiscal  year  1984  funds.  We  provide 
funds  for  this  program  on  a  2-year 
availability  basis  to  avoid  shortfalls 
from  one  program  to  another.  I  per- 
sonally question  the  size  of  the  carry- 
over in  light  of  the  fact  that  last  year 
USDA  was  so  uncertain  as  to  how 
much  carryover  would  be  available.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  accept  being  unable 
to  respond  one  year  and  absolutely 
certain  the  next. 

Accordingly,  we  accept  the  assump- 
tion of  the  carryover,  but  require  a  $38 
million  program  level.  In  the  event  the 
carryover  does  not  materialize,  we 
expect  a  supplemental. 

In  the  meantime,  we  also  will  expect 
USDA  to  use  the  $13  million  to  meet 
fiscal  1984  demihd,  including  requests 
for  new  programs  or  expanded  case- 
loads. Our  action  should  not  be  taken 
as  an  excuse  for  USDA  not  spending 
the  money  this  year  because  they  are 
obligating  it  for  next  year.  If  we  learn 
of  USDA  acting  to  withhold  funds 
from  new  requests,  you  can  be  sure 
that  we  will  deal  with  the  agency  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  people  seeking 
patticipation  in  the  program. 

We  also  identify  an  amount  of  not 
less  than  $1.35  million  for  use  in  the 
senior  citizen  CSFP  programs  in  De- 
troit. Des  Moines,  and  New  Orleans. 
These  programs  will  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue because  we  do  not  want  any 
senior  citizen  removed  from  the  pro- 
gram. Our  language  identifies  "not 
less  than  $1,350,000"  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
three  cities  I  identified  could  use  more 
for  their  senior  citizen  programs,  as- 
suming the  demands  for  the  other  par- 
ticipants in  the  program  continue  to 
be  met.  I  know  that  the  program  oper- 
ators are  responsible  people  and  will 
not  choose  between  mothers  and  in- 
fants and  senior  citizens.  They  will 
serve  as  many  as  they  can.  But  needs 
change,  and  the  flexibility  to  meet  the 
changing  need  must  continue  to  be 
available. 
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We  also  rejected  the  transfer  of  the 
elderly  feeding  program  from  USDA 
to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  This  is  another  ex- 
ample of  a  perennial  suggestion  that 
has  not  met  with  approval.  The  pro- 
gram works  well  where  it  is,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  transfer  it. 

Title  IV  provides  funding  for  the 
various  international  programs  operat- 
ed by  USDA.  including  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  and  Public  Law 
480.  I  know  that  some  will  believe  that 
we  could  use  more  in  this  program,  but 
it  is  important  that  we  deal  with  needs 
as  they  arise.  The  alternative  would 
have  meant  cutting  programs  in  other 
portions  of  this  bill,  and  it  becomes 
quite  difficult  to  pick  and  choose 
among  the  diverse  needs  that  this  bill 
meets. 

I  know  that  we  are  open  to  hearing 
of  needs  from  all  involved,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  such  information  will 
be  considered.  But  the  bill  today  is 
faced  with  a  limitation  that  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  be  as  generous 
with  these  programs  as  some  might 
like. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  ad 
ministrator  of  the  food-fo -peace  pro- 
gram should  continue  to  consider  our 
directive  in  an  earlier  supplemental  re- 
garding the  sale  of  a  wider  range  of 
grades  of  commodities  to  facilitate 
sales  where  nutritional  quality  will  not 
be  impaired.  We  are  no  less  concerned 
because  our  report  does  not  repeal 
that  language,  and  I  expect  to  review 
progress  on  this  issue  at  next  year's 
hearings. 

The  bill  concludes  with  title  V  fund- 
ing for  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminst ra- 
tion. Our  sut)committees  concern  for 
issues  such  as  orphan  drugs  and  ade- 
quate response  to  improving  technolo- 
gy on  the  part  of  the  Agency  is  well 
known,  and  I  know  that  this  concern 
will  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
is  not  all  that  needs  to  be  done.  It  is 
not  all  that  should  be  done.  But  it  is 
responsive  to  the  most  pressing  needs 
under  stringent  circumstances.  We 
have  met  our  budgetary  guidelines  and 
are  not  taking  action  to  aggravate  our 
budget  problems.  Our  priorities  differ 
from  those  of  the  President,  but  that 
is  our  obligation  and  prerogative  as  a 
coequal  branch. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  the 
fiscal  1985  agricultural  appropriations 
bill  before  us  today. 

D  1100 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  years  back 
there  was  a  story  told  when  young- 
sters in  our  schools  were  surveyed  on  a 
series  of  questions,   and   one   of   the 


questions  wsis:  Where  does  milk-come 
from?  One  of  the  youngsters  marked 
down  his  answer  as  "Prom  the  super- 
market." 

Since  that  time.  I  believe  that  the 
American  public  has  grown  to  learn, 
from  student  all  the  way  to  senior  citi- 
zen, that  it  is  the  farmer  indeed  who, 
through  his  diligence,  produces  the 
milk  and  other  foodstuffs  that  grace 
our  tables  three  and  more  times  a  day. 

It  is  in  this  atmosphere  that  I,  who 
am  a  city  kid.  have  always  relied  on 
the  people  on  the  farms  and  the 
people  who  represent  them,  their  or- 
ganizations, their  various  farmer 
groups,  for  first-hand  information  and 
knowledge  about  the  importance  of 
the  farm  community  and  the  farm 
economy  to  our  Nation.  While.  I,  too, 
have  reservations  about  some  of  the 
aspects  of  this  bill  and.  frankly,  do  not 
understand  some  of  the  byways  and 
highways  of  agricultural  appropria- 
tions and  subsidies.  I.  in  my  final  vote, 
which  is  yet  undecided,  am  going  to 
have  to  rely  on  the  debate  as  it  un- 
folds here  and  to  keep  in  mind  two 
factors:  One.  whether  or  not  there  is 
sufficient  emphasis  in  this^WIl  on  mar- 
keting, improving  our  marketing  ca- 
pacities for  our  food  products  and, 
thus,  helping  our  agricultural  commu- 
nity escape  the  subsidy  areas  to  which 
they  have  been  so  long  dependent. 

That  bothers  me,  and  it  bothers 
most  of  our  farmers.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  recipients  of  doles  or  recipients 
of  handouts  or  recipients  of  subsidies, 
or  in  any  way  to  be  recipients  of  any- 
thing except  a  fair  opportunity  to 
compete.  Whether  or  not  we,  as  a  Con- 
gress, can  buckle  down  to  help  them 
enlarge  exports  and  enlarge  the  mar- 
kets for  their  products  is  still  a  burn- 
ing issue.  I,  myself,  an  intent  on  doing 
all  I  can  as  an  individual  to  try  to  help 
expand  those  markets. 

It  is  in  this  way,  it  seems  to  me  the 
best  way,  to  help  our  farmers  help 
their  productivity  and,  thus,  insure 
the  steady  flow  of  food  products  to 
our  tables. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten).  did  allude  to  the  fact  that 
without  our  bread  basket,  all  else  fails 
in  whatever  the  Congress  tries  to  do. 
If  we  do  not  have  the  food  capacity, 
domestic  capacity,  we  do  not  have  in- 
dustrial capacity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gekas)  has  expired. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding  this  additional  time  to 
me. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that 
when  one  finishes  his  investigation, 
his  personal  investigation,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  of  the  contents 


of  this  bill  that  his  or  her  final  vote 
will  be  cast  on  the  basis  of  what  Is  best 
for  the  country  as  reflected  as  to  what 
is  good  for  our  farmers. 

Some  of  the  amendments  that  are 
proposed  to  be  offered  here  on  the 
floor  are  worthy  of  our  consideration. 
The  success  or  failure  of  those  amend- 
ments really  is  going  to  tell  us  what 
the  final  vote  is  going  to  be. 

I  start  off,  then,  by  saying  I  support 
basically  the  tenets  of  the  committee 
report  and  the  bill,  and  hope  that 
when  the  battle  of  the  amendments  Is 
over  that  I  will  be  in  the  same  posture 
as  I  am  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  nicest 
things  that  has  happened  to  me  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
the  opportunity  that  I  have  had  to 
serve  on  this  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  for  a  period  of 
30  years.  I  sincerely  believe  that  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Whitten).  knows  as  much 
about  agriculture  as  any  Member  who 
has  ever  served  in  this  body.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinct honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
.serve  with  the  other  members  of  our 
subcommittee.  We  have  an  excellent 
staff  on  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  present  at  this 
time  to  the  Members  of  this  Commit- 
tee a  good  bill.  The  American  farmer 
is  entitled  to  a  fair  shai^  ef  our  Na- 
tion's income.  Today  the  farmer  does 
not  receive  enough  money  for  his  com- 
modities. Our  farmers  know  how  to 
produce,  and  today  our  country  is  the 
world's  largest  exporter  of  food  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  assets  invested  In  agriculture 
today  exceed  those  of  any  of  the  next 
10  largest  Industries.  Agriculture  em- 
ploys more  workers  than  any  of  the 
other  major  industries  and  employs  23 
times  the  number  of  people  employed 
in  the  coal  and  oil  Industry,  and  5 
times  more  than  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  automobile  Industry. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  major  mar- 
kets for  the  products  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry. As  we  know,  agriculture  spends 
more  for  equipment  than  any  of  the 
other  large  Industries.  It  uses  more 
steel  In  a  year  than  Is  used  for  a  year's 
output  of  passenger  automobiles.  In 
the  calendar  year  of  1982,  the  U.S.  ag- 
riculture exports  totaled  $36.6  billion. 

Food  Is  still  all-Important  In  this 
world  today.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
world  is  never  more  than  1  yesu-'s 
supply  ahead  of  starvation.  The  popu- 
lation in  the  world  continues  to  grow. 
It  reached  the  first  billion  by  the  year 
1830.  and  only  100  years  later..  In  1930, 
it  reached  2  billion.  In  1960,  only  30 
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years  later.  It  reached  3  billion.  By  the 
year  2000,  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease, it  will  double  again,  to  over  6 
billion  people. 

There  can  be  no  healthy  agriculture 
when  the  farmer  receives  only  what  is 
left  after  industry  gets  an  increasing 
percentage  of  the  consumer  dollar,  a 
percentage  that  has  increased  from  41 
percent  25  years  ago  to  78  percent  of 
the  food  dollar  today,  while  the  farm- 
er's share  has  declined  from  59  per- 
cent to  27  percent.  These  words,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  included  in  the  report 
that  we  present  to  the  committee 
today. 

This  bill  contains  the  request  for  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation.  REA,  Extension,  and  all 
of  the  other  services  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Extension  today 
is  more  Important  than  it  has  ever 
been  since  It  first  started.  The  reduc- 
tion that  they  proposed  to  my  chair- 
man (Mr.  Whitten).  and  the  members 
of  this  subcommittee  was  not  accept- 
ed, Mr.  Chairman. 

This  bill  contains  total  obllgatlonal 
authority  of  $34,517,759,000,  which  Is 
$3,950,000  under  the  President's 
budget  request. 

I  want  to  compliment  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten),  and  all  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  the  work  that 
has  been  done  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we  rec- 
ommend this  bill  to  the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  has 
consumed  4  minutes. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man   from    California    (Mr.    Daitoe- 

MEYER ) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  not  in  objection 
to  the  existence  of  a  farm  program, 
nor  do  I  rise  In  objection  to  most  of 
what  Is  contained  In  this  bill  before  us. 
But  what  I  do  rise  in  objection  to  is 
the  sum  total  of  spending  which  it  au- 
thorizes and  will  commit  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

D  1110 

The  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
conunlttee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are,  I  think,  right  on  target 
when  they  suggest  that  this  bill  in  iso- 
lation, separate  from  the  consider- 
ation of  any  other  bUl,  serves  the 
needs  of  consumers  and  farmers  in 
America  pretty  well.  I  accept  that. 

But  the  problem  in  this  institution  is 
that  when  we  take  this  bill  and  put  it 
alongside  the  other  12  appropriation 
bills,  they  total  some  $180  billion  more 
than  we  have  the  courage  to  extract  in 
the  way  of  taxes  from  the  people  of 
this  country.  In  19  of  the  past  20  years 
this  has  been  the  course— deficits  year 


after  year  after  year.  We  stand  in  the 
well  of  the  House  and  say  how  well 
this  committee  has  done  Its  work,  that 
this  bill  represents  a  balance  between 
consumers  and  taxpayers. 

Reluctantly,  I  say  to  my  friends,  I 
must  vote  against  this  bill,  as  I  have 
voted  against  almost  every  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  last  3  years,  not  be- 
cause I  am  opposed  to  those  bills  on 
the  merits  but  because,  when  we  put 
the  sum  total  of  the  amounts  that  are 
committed  against  the  tax  dollars  to 
be  spent,  we  have  total  chaos  in  the 
form  of  these  deficits. 

I  do  not  know  any  other  way  that 
this  Member  from  California  can  ex- 
press his  displeasure  at  this  runaway 
spending  which  this  House  tolerates 
month  after  month  after  month 
except  to  vote  no.  The  only  exception 
that  I  have  performed  over  the  last  3 
years  is  to  vote  for  defense  bills  be- 
cause I  believe  that  is  the  principal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  provide  for  the  common  de- 

f6riS6. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  does  know,  that  this 
is  below  the  President's  budget? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  say  to  my  colleague  that  Presi- 
dents proposed  and  Congresses  dis- 
pose. We  can  change  Presidents  every 
year  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
century  and  we  will  not  change  the 
spending  level  of  this  country  until 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
composed  of  men  and  women  who  re- 
flect the  sense  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  that  they  want  spending  re- 
duced. They  do  not  want  tax  increases 
made:  they  want  spending  reduced  so 
that  we  have  a  balanced  budget.  That 
is  what  our  people  want,  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  join  me  In  reluc- 
tantly voting  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Hightower.). 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  very  strong  support  of  our  bill, 
H.R.  5743,  making  appropriations  for 
Agriculture,  rural  development,  and 
related  agencies,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

I  know  that  everyone  would  like  to 
say  that  we  are  voting  -against  appro- 
priations because  we  want  to  balance 
the  budget,  but  the  committee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten),  has  not  overstated  the 
situation  when  he  says  that  the  agri- 
culture economy  of  this  country  is 
basic. 


Our  friend  who  preceded  me  in  the 
well  said  that  he  voted  for  the  defense 
appropriations  bill  because  he  consid- 
ered that  bill  essential.  If  we  are  going 
to  vote  for  what  is  essential,  what  Is 
more  essential  than  feeding  this  coun- 
try? 

The  rest  of  the  economy  Is  going  to 
ride  completely  on  the  strength  of  the 
agriculture  economy.  We  have  not  had 
masses  of  people  hungry  in  this  coun- 
try for  many,  many  years,  if  ever.  I 
hope  we  never  will.  We  have  seen  it  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  We  continue 
to  see  it.  Hunger  Is  still  a  specter  that 
haunts  all  of  civilized  society. 

We  must  not  destroy  that  which  Is 
basic  for  our  life  and  for  the  strength 
of  our  economy,  and  that  is,  and  con- 
tinues to  be.  agriculture.  Our  commit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten),  stated  the 
case  very  well.  Many  of  us  here  are 
aware  of  the  crucial  situations  which 
our  farming  communities  face  today.. 
Farm  debts.  Insolvencies,  and  foreclo- 
sures continue  to  increase.  Farmers 
Home  Administration  delinquencies 
are  rising  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  the 
farm  credit  system  suffered  losses  In 
1983  which  accounted  for  40  percent 
of  the  losses  in  its  50-year  history. 
Forty  percent  of  its  losses  for  50  years 
occurred  in  1983.  The  situation  Is  criti- 
cal. 

A  lot  of  times  some  of  us  take  the  at- 
titude: "Well,  it  did  not  affect  me.  My 
house  didn't  burn  down.  I  didn't  get 
Involved  In  a  disaster."  That  does  not 
change  the  seriousness  of  the  disaster. 
And  when  the  disaster  Is  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent,  we  begin  to  recognize 
that  It  is  a  very  serious  national  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  thought  that  in  the  legislative 
process,  those  of  us  who  met  up  with 
appropriation  bills  for  the  first  time 
here  on  the  floor  could  rely  on  the 
fact  that  those  Members  who  serve  on 
the  committee  or  on  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  deal- 
ing with  an  issue  such  as  agriculture, 
would  have  carried  on  the  fight  for 
lower  spending  and  would  have  tried 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  was  proud  that 
this  particular  subcommittee  did  come 
In  under  the  President's  request.  But 
that  should  not  be  the  only  reason  for 
me  to  vote  against  the  bill,  as  has  been 
suggested,  because  I  still  have  the  op- 
portunity, do  I  notj  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  reduce  the  spending  in  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Certainly  the 
gentleman  does,  and  let  me  assure  my 
friend  that  this  committee,  under  the 
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able  leadership  of  our  chairman,  is  not 
a  rubber  stamp  for  everybody  who 
wants  to  come  in  and  ask  for  spending. 
Nobody  gets  all  they  want,  and  the 
committee  very  seriously  and  carefully 
examines  the  budget  request  and  fi- 
nally says,  "Here  is  the  amount."  We 
come  unanimously  with  a  bill  that  we 
believe  really  addresses  the  critical 
needs.  We  are  all  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  serious  deficit  problem, 
and  that  we  do  not  want  to  waste  1 
cent  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  and  every 
Member  of  the  House  that  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten),  and  every  member  of 
this  subcommittee  have  been  very 
careful  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  his  assurances. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  we  debate  this  appropriations  bill 
and  prepare  to  vote  on  it,  every 
Member  should  k'-ep  in  mind  that 
even  though  it  is  referred  to  a.s  an  ag- 
riculture appropriations  bill,  much  of 
the  funding  does  not  go  directly  to 
farmers.  A  lot  of  people  .seem  to  have 
the  idea  that  this  i.s  a  bill  that  just 
passes  out  checks  to  farmers.  Rather, 
it  goes  to  support  research  which  ha,s 
made  this  country  the  breadbasket  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  needed  to  preserve 
our  natural  resource  base  so  that  we 
can  continue  to  supply  food  and  nutri 
tion  assistance  for  our  own  people,  for 
the  needy  and  disadvantaged,  to  sup- 
port our  Nation's  efforts  in  interna 
tional  marketings  which  have  contrib 
uted  so  much  over  the  years  to  our 
balance-of-payments  problem,  and  to 
support  work  conducted  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  Food 
Safety  and  Inspection  Service  to 
insure  that  our  food  is  safe,  that  the 
food  that  you  and  I  eat  in  our  homes 
and  in  the  carryouts  and  in  the  restau- 
rants of  this  country  is  safe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  merrvbers  of  the  com- 
mittee have  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
report  a  bill  which  provides  crucial 
levels  of  funding  for  agriculture  and 
related  agencies.  The  bill  provides 
$34.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1985  pro- 
grams, $430.6  million  over  last  years 
bill,  out  $3.96  million  below  the  Presi- 
dents  budget  request.  The  bill  is  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  the  S41.6  billion 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  our  distin- 
guished chairman  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Whitten,  for  the  leadership  and 
expertise  which  he  has  provided  in  the 
development  of  this  bill.  I  only  hope 
that  I  can  be  considered  as  good  a 
friend  of  agriculture  as  is  our  distin 
guished  chairman.  He  has  proven  his 
support  for  agriculture  many  times  in 
the  past  and  continues  to  prove  that 
friendship,  as  is  evidenced  by  this  bill. 

H.R.  5743  will  provide  funding  for 
many  essential  programs  which  serve 
the  farmer,  the  agricultural  industry. 


the  consumer,  and  the  Nation.  The  nu- 
merous research  programs  which  are 
funded  by  this  bill  play  a  vital  role  in 
continuing  the  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity of  our  farmers.  They  are  recog- 
nized as  the  best  in  the  world  and  pro- 
vide the  consumers  of  this  country 
with  a  plentiful  and  economical  supply 
of  food  for  a  smaller  percentage  of 
their  income  than  perhaps  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  It  is  quite  obvi- 
ous that  this  bill  goes  far  beyond  pro-, 
viding  assistance  to  our  farmers.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  place  a 
dollar  value  on  such  nationally  benefi- 
cial items  as  food  safety  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  Food  Safety  and  Inspec- 
tion Service,  or  the  plentiful  supply  of 
high  quality  food  supplied  to  the  U.S. 
consumer  which  is  partially  a  result  of 
past  research  in  agriculture. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  funding 
for  agricultural  programs  such  as 
USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
the  Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice, the  Extension  Service,  the  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service, 
and  others.  The  programs  adminis- 
tered by  these  agencies  are  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  efficient,  productive  ca- 
pacity of  our  Nations  agriculture.  The 
committee  has  provided  S487. 379.000. 
an  increase  of  Sll. 101.000  above  last 
year's  level  for  the  Agricultural  Re- 
.search  Service,  to  insure  that  we  con- 
tinue to  develop  more  effective  and  ef- 
ficient ways  to  produce  food  and  fiber. 
The  committee  also  recommends  fund- 
ing the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  at  $254,441,000.  an  increase  ol 
S6.786.000  over  fiscal  year  1984.  to  con- 
tinue the  strong,  and  very  beneficial 
re.search  effort  which  exists  between 
Federal  and  State  research  agencies. 
Other  agencies  funded  under  title  I 
are  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  which  adminis- 
ters our  farm  programs  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  which  car 
Ties  on  programs  intended  to  help  sta- 
bilize, support,  and  maintain  farm 
income.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
know  this  has  become  a  rather  costly 
undertaking.  However,  the  cost  of 
farm  programs  are  coming  down.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  USDA  has  real- 
ized that  effective  farm  programs  can 
be  implemented  at  much  le.ss  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  while  having  the  .same 
end  result  of  bringing  supply  and 
demand  more  closely  in  line.  I  am  opti- 
mistic that  future  farm  program  costs 
can  be  returned  to  more  realistic 
levels,  but  as  my  colleagues  know,  that 
depends  on  a  number  of  factors. 

The  committee  chose  to  fund  title  II 
al  $4.89  billion,  which  is  $663.4  million 
over  fi.scal  year  1984  levels  and  $262.9 
million  over  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. Title  II  provides  needed  funding 
for  many  rural  development  programs 
which  range  from  farm  operating 
loans  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  rural  electri- 


fication and  telephone  programs  pro- 
vided by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. Many  other  programs, 
through  the  work  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  help  to  preserve  our 
Nation's  most  valuable  resource,  land. 
Numerous  publications  around  the 
country  have  carried  stories  about  the 
serious  erosion  problems  which  we 
now  face  and  the  critical  need  to  alle- 
viate this  problem  before  irreparable 
damage  is  done.  The  credit  programs 
provided  by  FmHA  are  increased  so 
that  producers  will  have  more  access 
t.  last-resort  lending  to  aid  in  recovery 
from  these  disasterous  times.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  entire  population 
that  we  support  programs  which  will 
preserve  our  natural  resource  base  and 
productive  capability. 

The  committee  chose  to  fund  title 
III  of  the  bill  at  $14.67  billion,  which 
is  $809.9  million  over  fiscal  year  1984 
levels  and  $22.6  million  over  the  Presi- 
dents  request.  Title  III,  which  uses  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  funding  pro- 
vided by  the  bill,  supplies  funding  for 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  and 
others.  It  represents  an  organized 
effort  to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition in  this  country.  These  pro- 
grams are  intended  to  provide  access 
to  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  for 
families  and  persons  with  low  incomes 
and  to  encourage  better  eating  pat- 
terns among  the  Nation's  children.  We 
have  reduced  funding  from  last  years 
levels  and  would  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  would  join  the  con- 
ferees in  providing  assistance  during 
these  particularly  difficult  financial 
times  for  many  families  around  the 
Nation. 

The  committee  funded  title  IV  of 
the  bill  at  SI. 29  billion  which  is  S63.1 
million  above  fiscal  year  1984  levels 
but  $149.5  million  below  the  Presi- 
dents request.  Title  IV  funds  increas- 
ingly needed  programs  to  help  Ameri- 
can agriculture  in  maintaining  and  ex- 
panding foreign  markets  for  agricul- 
tural products.  We  must  continue  to 
maintain  these  programs  to  combat 
export  promotion  and  market  develop- 
ment programs  being  used  by  our  com- 
petitors. It  is  essential  to  reverse  the 
decline  in  agricultural  exports  which 
ha\e  occurred  during  the  past  2  years, 
and  these  programs  can  help  do  that. 
As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  agri- 
culture is  one  of  the  few  industries 
which  generates  a  trade  surplus  to 
help  offset  our  trade  deficit.  In  1980. 
1981.  1982.  and  1983.  nonagricultural 
exports  generated  a  trade  deficit  of 
$229  billion,  while  agricultural  exports 
generated  $91.8  billion  in  trade  surplus 
to  help  offset  our  Nation's  huge  trade 
deficit. 

The  committee  funded  title  V  of  the 
bill  at  $427  million,  which  is  $13.1  mil- 
lion over  fiscal  year  1984  levels  and 
S5.7  million  over  the  President's  re- 
quest. The  bulk  of  this  appropriation 


is  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion which  has  one  overriding  goal: 
consumer  protection.  The  PDA  sets 
food  and  product  standards,  evaluates 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  new  drugs 
before  they  are  marketed,  conducts 
and  sponsors  research  studies  to  detect 
health  hazards,  and  maintains  surveil- 
lance over  foods,  drugs,  and  electronic 
products  to  insure  that  they  are  safe, 
effective  and  honestly  labeled.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  FDA  plays  a  very 
vital  role  in  our  society. 

I  would  like  to  end  my  remarks  with 
a  quotation  from  a  recently  published 
book  entitled  "Renewing  American  In- 
dustry." The  book  was  written  by  two 
staff  members  of  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School.  Paul  Lawrence  and  Davis 
Dyer.  I  believe  that  their  words  sum 
up  why  we  should  continue  to  support 
such  a  vital  industry  as  American  agri- 
culture: | 

The  experience  of  agriculture  in  the  past 
fifty  years  is  truly  the  story  of  an  American 
miracle.  Today  the  chief  hazard  to  farming 
may  be  a  serious  lack  of  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  this  success  story  and  its  im- 
plications on  the  part  of  the  general  public 
and  its  representatives  in  Washington. 
Somehow  the  idea  seems  to  be  abroad  that 
farmers  are  coasting  on  government  hand- 
outs, that  they  are  receiving  unwarranted 
subsidies  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  In  par- 
ticular cases,  of  course,  such  charges  are 
certainly  true.  But  particular  exceptions 
cannot  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  industry's 
overall  record  of  high  efficiency  and 
innovation.  .  .  .  Every  city  dweller  depends 
on  farmers  not  only  to  put  food  on  the  table 
but  to  pay  for  a  big  chunk  of  U.S.  imports. 
Another  farm  crisis  seems  to  be  looming  on 
the  horiaon  and  failure  to  perceive  what  is 
at  stake  and  the  special  needs  of  agriculture 
is  alarming.  The  family  farm  remains  the 
basic  productive  unit  but  it  needs  to  be  un- 
derstood and  supported.  If  fundamental 
changes  threaten  this  industry,  then  our 
farm  policymakers  in  Washington  might 
profitably  take  a  lesson  from  their  predeces- 
sors, the  New  Deal  planners,  who  spurred 
this  century's  first  agricultural  revolution. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg). 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  paraphrase  our 
great  sage  from  New  Hampshire, 
Daniel  Webster,  who  came  from  a 
small  college  where  the  motto  was 
"Vox  clamantis  deserto,"  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness,  I  feel  a  bit  like  it  should  be 
"Vox  clamantis  cornfield"— a  voice  in 
the  cornfield— because  there  is  such  a 
feast  of  outpouring  of  support  for  this 
bill  that  I  hate  to  rise  and  say  that  I 
am  opposed  to  it.  But  I  am. 
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The  fact  is  that  there  are  problems 
in  the  land  with  our  agricultural  sup- 
ports here.  We  have  seen  the  dairy 
prices  go  from  $190  million,  I  believe  it 
was.  in  1980,  to  up  to  over  $2  billion 
today. 


We  have  seen  the  PIC  program 
which  has  created  an  explosion  in 
costs  in  the  area  of  grain  and  corn. 

We  have  seen  a  farm  bill  which  gen- 
erally has  exploded  in  cost. 

Now  this  year  the  committee  has 
been  able  under  a  good  faith  effort  to 
bring  it  in  at  the  level  that  it  was  last 
year,  but  the  problem  is  that  last  year 
we  saw  a  dramatic  increase  in  our 
farm  program  and  it  has  remained  too 
high  last  year  and  it  is  too  high  this 
year. 

We  have  an  obligation  in  this  House 
to  address  the  issue  of  agriculture  in  a 
way  other  than  throwing  money  at  it. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  address  the 
issue  of  the  farmers'  needs  in  this 
country,  other  than  taking  them  out 
of  the  free  market  system  and  making 
them  serfs  of  the  state. 

For  that  reason  I  would  like  to  see 
us  reject  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins). 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  for  the 
greatest  national  security  of  our  coun- 
try, for  the  greatest  national  defense 
of  our  country,  we  need  a  strong  agri- 
culture which  is  adequate  to  put  food 
on  the  tables  of  the  American  con- 
sumer throughout  this  great  land  and 
to  one-fourth  of  the  people  around  the 
world. 

If  we  want  a  strong  America,  we 
must  have  a  strong  American  agricul- 
ture. 

One  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
the  other  day  stated.  "Why  is  it  that 
food  prices  continue  to  rise  if  the 
farmer  is  going  broke?  ' 
.  I  would  like  to  recommend  to  all  my 
colleagues  to  look  at  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  this  past  week  which 
points  out  that  for  the  third  year  in  a 
row  the  American  land  values  have  de- 
creased in  value.  The  first  time  in  our 
history  we  have  ever  had  back  to  back, 
3  years  in  a  row,  of  land  values  drop- 
ping. All  of  us  who  are  closely  associat- 
ed with  agriculture  know  that  for  the 
last  30  to  40  years  we  have  literally 
been  farming  on  the  equity  of  our 
land,  the  increase^br  inflated  value  of 
our  land,  and  also  our  equipment. 

Today  the  American  farmer  cannot 
go  to  the  banker  to  refinance  like  we 
used  to  be  able  to  refinance  to  stay  in 
business. 

In  fact,  in  1950,  for  each  $1  of 
income,  the  American  farmer  had  per 
year  $1  of  debt. 

In  1960,  it  grew  for  each  $1  of 
income  per  year,  the  farmer  had  $1.50 
in  debt. 

This  year  for  each  $1  of  income,  the 
American  farmer  has  $20  in  debt.  He  is 
in  debt  so  severely  with  land  prices 
down  that  he  cannot  stay  in  business 
but,  this  is  what  the  administration 
wants.  We  have  more  of  them  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy  than  ever  before. 


Yes,  the  greatest  defense  for  Amer- 
ica, the  greatest  national  security  of 
America  happens  to  be  American  agri- 
culture. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  your 
strong  support  in  behalf  of  this  bill,  so 
that  we  can  reach  out  and  do  a  better 
job  for  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  people. 

Let  me  add,  American  farm  and 
rural  people  have  taken  their  cuts. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  rural  programs 
in  this  bill  have  been  cut  in  the  last  3 
years.  Eighty  percent— I  want  to 
repeat— 80  percent  of  rural  housing, 
water,  sewer,  and  most  other  rural  de- 
velopment programs  in  the  last  3  years 
have  been  cut  by  80  percent.  The 
people  in  rural  America  have  taken  it 
on  the  chin.  They  have  taken  the 
severe  cuts.  I  would  quickly  add  if  the 
wealth  of  this  country  would  take 
such  cuts,  we  would  have  a  balanced 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  in  support  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the. 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  like 
the  gentleman.  I  am  going  to  be  sup- 
porting the  bill. 

I  just  want  to  make  a  point,  though, 
because  the  gentleman  referred  to 
some  severe  problems  in  agriculture, 
declining  land  values  and,  of  course, 
high  interest  rates. 

Even  though  I  support  the  bill,  it  is 
my  belief,  and  I  just  want  to  see  if  the 
gentleman  agrees  with  me,  that  the 
underlying  problem  in  agriculture  is 
not  related  to  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams we  are  voting  on  today.  It  is  re- 
lated to  monetary  policy  and  fiscal 
policy  and  what  that  in  turn  has  done 
to  our  interest  rate  structure  and  our 
land  values. 

I  just  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
agrees  with  me  that  that  is  the  pri- 
mary problem  we  face  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  one  of  the 
problems,  but  that  is  just  one  of  the 
several  problems.  I  think  part  of  the 
problem  is  that  it  has  caused  us  not  to 
have  an  increase  in  the  land  values 
that  we  need. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  the  only 
place  you  can  reduce  deficits  is  when 
we  spend  the  money.  We  cannot 
reduce  deficits  by  ignoring  the  fact 
that  we  do  the  spending. 

I  agree  with  the  people  who  have 
been  on  the  floor  today  saying  that 
the  agricultural  economy  is  absolutely 
essential.  It  is.  It  is  a  major  part  of  the 
economy  of  my  district.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  here. 
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I  do  have  some  questions  when  some 
people  come  before  us  here  and  basi- 
cally imply  that  the  farmer  in  this 
country  is  a  ward  of  the  Government, 
that  without  these  programs  the 
farmer  somehow  is  not  going  to  be 
able  to  produce  the  food. 

Many  farmers  in  my  area  would  like 
to  see  the  Government  off  their  backs 
so  that  they  could  produce  more  food 
and  the  one  way  that  they  can  get  the 
Government  off  their  backs  is  tc  bring 
down  interest  rates. 

One  of  the  problems  that  the  farm- 
ers in  my  area  see  as  a  major  problem 
facing  them  is  the  fact  that  interest 
rates  have  risen  to  the  kind  of  levels 
that  when  they  are  trying  to  support 
the  debt  that  was  mentioned  by  the 
previous  speaker,  it  becomes  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  those 
high  interest  rates  is  t)ecause  this  Con- 
gress does  not  want  to  be  responsible 
in  spending. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
got  to  take  a  look  at  this  appropriation 
in  that  light,  that  we  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  by  adding  to  Federal 
deficits  that  we  add  to  the  interest 
rate  problem  and  thereby  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  farm  economy. 

If  agriculture  is  as  essential  as  we  all 
know  it  is.  then  we  have  got  to  stop 
the  Congress  from  adding  to  agricul 
tural  problems  and  we  add  to  agricul- 
tural problems  every  time  we  pile  on 
additional  interest  rates  or  increases 
by  the  amount  of  additional  deficit 
that  we  place  in  the  economy. 

I  would  say  that  it  is  an  irrelevant 
fact  to  suggest  that  this  budget  is 
under  the  Presidents  budget.  So 
what?  The  President's  budget  is  $170 
billion  in  deficit.  We  cannot  afford 
those  kinds  of  deficits.  We  have  got  to 
do  better.  This  Congress  should  be 
doing  better.  We  are  not  doing  better. 
We  are  doing  worse. 

When  you  take  a  look  at  the  overall 
budgeting  in  this  Congress,  we  do  not 
do  better.  We  do  worse.  This  bill  is  an 
example.  This  bill  is  in  large  part  a 
sham.  Sure,  it  is  under  the  Presidents 
budget  because  in  some  of  the  major 
programs  that  are  in  it,  it  only  funds 
them  for  part  of  the  year.  We  only 
fund  food  stamps  for  part  of  the  year. 
We  only  fund  WIC  for  part  c^  the  year 
in  this  bill. 

It  is  pretty  easy  to  get  under  the 
Presidents  budget  if  you  only  fund 
the  program  for  a  portion  of  the  year 
and  then  come  back  for  supplementals 
later  on.  That  is  a  sham  and  to  suggest 
to  the  American  people  that  we  are 
doing  something  to  hold  down  budgets 
when  we  are  only  appropriating  for 
part  of  the  year,  it  seems  to  me.  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  keeping  down 
deficits. 

I  think  we  need  to  do  better.  I  will 
be  offering  later  on  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  cut  in  this  particular 
bill.  I  hope  some  of  the  people  who 


have  suggested  that  we  need  to  look  at 
areas  where  we  can  cut  take  a  look  at 
that  amendment,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  at  least  it  gets  us  another  $3 
billion,  works  toward  bringing  down 
interest  rates,  and  thereby  really  helps 
the  farmers. 

The  farmers  in  my  area,  and  I  think 
the  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
would  feel  this  Congress  had  really 
done  its  job  if  we  could  reduce  interest 
rates  to  the  point  that  their  debt  serv- 
ice is  dramatically  lowered. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  again  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  to  the  ob- 
servations of  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  May  I  say 
this,  that  we  do  have  two  items  in  here 
appropriated  for  part  of  the  year,  be- 
cause the  budget  calls  on  the  commit- 
tee to  change  the  law  and  we  do  not 
have  that  authority. 

The  law  says  what  shall  be.  The 
spending  is  required  by  law.  Instead  of 
us  trying  to  change  the  law,  which  our 
committee  has  no  authority  to  do.  we 
took  the  money  that  was  requested 
and  appropriated  it  for  just  as  long  as 
the  money  lasts. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  will  send  down  a  budget  re- 
quest to  keep  us  looking  like  we  are 
over  the  budget,  but  it  is  not  our  fault. 
That  is  a  fact.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  it  is  a  shame. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Emerson). 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5743,  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  Agricul- 
ture. Rural  Development  and  Related 
Agencies  for  fi.scal  year  1985. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Whitten,  and  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentlelady  from  Ne- 
braska (Mrs.  Smith)  for  their  dedica- 
tion, hard  work,  and  diligence  on  this 
legislation. 

The  Eighth  District  of  Mis.souri  is 
largely  rural.  In  fact,  there  are  only  5 
towns  in  the  Eighth  District  with  pop- 
ulations of  more  than  10.000  people. 
We  are  aware  that  in  order  for  the  Na- 
lions  overall  economy  to  be  strong 
there  must  first  be  a  strong  agricultur- 
al economy.  Agriculture  is  the  leading 
industry  in  the  United  States  and  the 
strength  of  the  many,  many  agricul- 
tural support  industries  is  dependent 
on  our  farm  economy. 

While  making  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  a  strong  farm  economy, 
we  must  take  into  account  what  effect 
those  expenditures  will  have  on  Feder- 
al deficits  and.  concomitantly,  interest 
rates.  I  think  the  bill  before  us  today 
represents  a  responsible  approach  to 
making  necessary  appropriations  and 


to  bringing  Federal  expenditures 
under  control. 

One  particular  part  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  is  vitally  important  to 
American  agriculture,  and  which  I  am 
very  interested  in  is  funding  for  cyst 
nematode  research.  Cyst  nematodes,  I 
am  told,  now  affect  the  soybean  indus- 
try in  24  States  and  we  must  continue 
to  provide  for  research  to  control  and 
eradicate  these  parasites.  With  new 
and  better  nematicides  becoming  avail- 
able to  farmers,  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  area,  but  the  best 
method  of  controlling  the  cyst  nema- 
tode population  remains  crop  rotation 
and  the  development  of  nematode  re- 
sistant varieties  of  soybeans.  New 
races  of  cyst  nematodes  are  being  dis- 
covered that  are  unaffected  by  nemati- 
cides presently  on  the  market  and  to 
which  so-called  nematode  resistant 
strains  of  soybeans  are  not.  in  fact,  re- 
sistant at  all.  Thus  it  is  important  that 
our  research  in  this  area  continue. 

Recently.  I  tabulated  the  results  of 
an  opinion  poll  of  the  Eighth  District 
and  found  that  91  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding to  the  poll  believe  that  in- 
creased exports  of  farm  products  is 
the  most  successful  producers  in  the 
the  long-term  health  of  our  farm  econ- 
omy. I  am  pleased  to  see  that  H.R. 
5743  provides  for  an  increase  in  fund- 
ing for  Public  Law  480.  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  American  farmers  are 
the  most  successful  producers  on  the 
entire  world  and  this  Nation  simply 
cannot  consume  all  that  our  farmers 
produce.  Not  only  is  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  rebuild  the  repu- 
tation we  once  held  as  a  reliable  sup- 
plier of  food  for  the  world  through 
foreign  sales,  we  must  also  help  our- 
selves and  that  part  of  the  world  that 
cannot  help  itself  through  the  distri- 
bution of  commodities  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  one  person  who 
might  have  liked  to  see  even  more  ap- 
propriations for  agriculture,  rural  de- 
velopment and  related  agencies,  but 
we  must  act  in  a  responsible  and  con- 
servative manner  when  making  any 
appropriation.  H.R.  5743  offers  such 
an  approach  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Akaka). 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Whitten,  and  its  ranking 
member,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  for 
their  tireless  efforts  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  today.  Few  people  re- 
alize the  many  hours  of  work  and  the 
countless  hearings  that  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  bill  that  we  have  before 
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us.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  thank  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  and  our 
staff  for  all  their  hard  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  can  sup- 
port. Our  bill  provides  funding  to  op- 
erate our  farm  programs,  food  and  nu- 
trition assistance  for  the  needy,  and 
aid  to  rural  communities.  Further- 
more, the  bill  is  below  the  President's 
January  budget  request  by  $3.9  mil- 
lion. As  in  years  past,  the  committee 
has  brought  a  bill  to  the  floor  that  is 
fiscally  restrained,  yet  provides  for  the 
agricultural  programs  that  are  essen- 
tial to  our  farm  community  and  to  the 
American  public. 

As  in  years  past,  we  have  provided 
funding  for  programs  to  combat  infes- 
tation by  insects  and  pests  that  de- 
stroy a  farmer's  crops  or  injure  his 
livestock.  For  example,  funding  has 
been  restored  for  control  of  the  boll 
weevil,  the  golden  nematode,  the  im- 
ported fire  ant,  pink  bollworm,  and 
other  noxious  plant  pests  and  diseases. 
We  have  also  provided  fimding  at  the 
level  of  the  President's  request  for 
control  of  fruit  fly,  cattle  ticks,  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  screwworm,  and 
other  important  programs. 

The  bJill  also  contains  funding  for 
soil  conservation,  watershed  and  flood 
prevention,  and  cost-sharing  for  agri- 
cultural conservation  programs  at 
levels  necessary  to  preserve  our  criti- 
cal farm  resources.  I  want  to  commend 
the  chaffman  of  our  subcommittee  for 
his  steadfast  devotion  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  farm  resources.  Those  of 
you  who  have  attended  our  subcom- 
mittee hearings  have  heard  our  chair- 
man recite  the  11th  commandment, 
"to  act  as  a  steward  in  preserving  the 
resources  and  productivity  of  this 
Holy  Earth  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion." As  anyone  who  examines  this 
bill  will  recognize,  our  committee  in- 
tends to  "practice  what  we  preach." 

I  am  grateful  for  the  concern  that 
the  subcommittee  has  shown  for  the 
ui%ent  need  to  develop  alternative 
quarantine  technologies  to  ethylene 
dibromide  (EDB).  On  October  11, 
983,  the  EPA  announced  the  cancella- 
Jion  of  registration  of  EDB  for  use  as 
a  quarantine  fumigant  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1984.  This  action  has  far- 
reaching  significance  for  producers  of 
citrus  and  tropical  fruits.  For  one  crop 
in  particular,  Hawaiian  papaya,  this 
action  means  that  producers  will  not 
be  able  to  market  their  crops  in  either 
domestic  or  foreign  commerce  unless 
an  effective  alternative  is  available 
before  September  1,  1984. 

The  need  to  develop  alternatives  Is  a 
problem  of  profound  national  signifi- 
cance. In  response  to  this  need,  the 
committee  has  given  special  consider- 
ation to  research  on  alternative  tech- 
nologies to  EDB.  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  made  available  in  fiscal  year 
1984   and  continued  in  our  bill   for 


fiscal  year  i985,  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  an  additional 
$300,000  for  research  to  "develop  non- 
chemical  alternative  quarantine  treat- 
ment methods  for  fruit  to  replace  the 
toxic  fumigant  ethylene  dibromide 
which  is  now  under  regulatory  con- 
straints." This  request  is  contained 
within  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
Department  under  the  category  of  "re- 
search techniques  to  control  posthar- 
vest  loses."  Funding  for  this  increase 
is  included  within  $487,379,000  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service.  The  De- 
partment has  advised  the  committee 
that  one-half  of  this  increase  will  be 
used  to  fund  research  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  the  balance  will  be 
used  for  research  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  I  have 
just  mentioned  that  are  proposed  in 
the  budget  request  and  funded  by  the 
committee,  the  bill  makes  $300,000 
available  to  initiate  research  in  Hawaii 
to  develop  and  refine  alternative  quar- 
antine treatments  for  tropical  fruits. 
The  purpose  of  this  research  is  out- 
lined on  page  23  of  the  report,  and  the 
amount  recommended  is  contained 
within  the  funds  for  the  ARS.  Finally. 
the  conmiittee  has  made  funds  avail- 
able for  a  noncompetitive  special  re- 
search grant  through  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service  to  develop  re- 
placement for  EDB.  All  of  these 
amounts  will  be  available  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  research  initiative  to 
develop  alternatives  to  EDB. 

In  summary,  this  is  a  good  bill;  and 
it  is  nonpartisan;  it  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  House. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Madigan  ). 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  for  yielding. 

If  I  might  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentlewoman.  I  would  like  to  address 
perhaps  two  questions  to  her  about 
the  figures  contained  in  this  bill. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentlewoman  if  she  can  recall  the 
amount  that  the  President  requested 
for  agricultural  appropriations. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Yes;  he 
requested  $34,521,000,000.  and  our  bill 
is  $34,517,000,000. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  I  understand  the 
gentlewoman's  response,  the  bill  that 
the  gentlewoman  and  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  brought  to  the 
floor  is  actually  below  the  request  of 
the  President. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  It  is,  by 
about  $4  million,  below  the  request  of 
the  F»resident.  I  have  a  letter  from 


David  Stockman  saying  it  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  President's  budget 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  I  might  have  the 
gentlewoman's  attention  for  another 
moment,  do  I  understand  Mr.  Stock- 
man, the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Mangement  and  Budget,  is  supportive 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
gentlewoman's  committee? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Yes.  I 
have  a  letter  from  him  which  says  the 
work  of  the  committee  is  consistent 
with  the  administration's  objectives. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  very  much  and  congratu- 
late both  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska and  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi for  being  able  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  an  appropriation 
bill  below  the  President's  request,  an 
appropriation  bill  that  is  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  assembled  here  that  if 
every  subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  could  do  the  kind  of 
job  that  has  been  done  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  that  we  would 
not  have  the  high  interest  rate  prob- 
lems or  the  contribution  to  the  high 
interest  rate  problems  caused  by  the 
deficit  that  this  Government  has. 

I  think  the  work  of  this  subcommit- 
tee has  been  very  responsible  and  de- 
serves the  commendation  and  support 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  assem- 
bled here. 

I  want  to  congratulate  again  both 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  and 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and 
his  committee.  Within  the  budgetary 
constraints  that  they  have,  rural 
America  has  been  looked  after  and  the 
various  problems  have  been  faced,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  brucellosis  and 
the  area  of  soil  conservation. 

I  commend  you  and  I  point  out  that 
so  much  of  what  we  are  in  America 
today  is  based  upon  rural  America.  We 
thank  you  for  the  hard  work  your 
committee  has  done  and  I  commend 
all  of  you  for  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement  very  much  and 
the  support  the  gentleman  has  always 
given  to  the  committee. 

I  repeat  again  that  this  is  the  basic 
bread  and  potatoes  in  our  country  that 
produces  the  base  of  our  prosperity 
and  the  base  of  our  defense  and  evecy- 
thing  else.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  recognize  that 
fact,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa    (Mr.    Smith),    a    distinguished 
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member   of    the   subcommittee, 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  very 
strong  support  of  this  bill. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  on  this  subcom- 
mittee with  the  other  distinguished 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  worked  so  hard  on  this  bill. 

I  hear  this  bill  referred  to  as  an  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  and  as  a 
farm  bill.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  it 
affects  every  single  person  in  the 
United  Stales,  not  just  the  farmers.  I 
have  even  seen  articles  written  where 
they  naively  or  ridiculously  divide  the 
number  of  dollars  in  the  bill  by  the 
number  of  farmers  as  if  farmers  get  all 
of  the  money. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  most  of  the 
money  in  this  bill  is  for  the  benefit  of 
nonfarm  consumers.  It  affects  every 
person  in  the  United  Stales,  even  some 
who  are  not  yet  born  under  the  WIC 
program. 

It  is  a  terribly  important  bill  and  I 
think  that  the  least  we  can  do  is  what 
we  provide  in  this  bill.  Our  ancestors 
cleared  the  land  and  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  produce  an  abundance  in  this 
country  so  that  we  have  plenty  of  food 
and  fiber. 

Yet  there  are  some  people  who  do 
not  even  want  to  invest  some  of  those 
additional  resources  so  we  can  contin- 
ue the  level  of  production  we  now 
have.  They  want  to  consume  more 
than  would  be  available  but  for  what 
was  done  by  previous  generations,  and 
still  not  invest  in  conserving  the  soil 
and  protecting  the  ne.\t  generation. 

But  this  bill  does  the  best  we  can  do. 
I  think,  with  the  money  we  have,  and  I 
fully  support  the  bill. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distin 
guished  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith). 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  portions  of 
the  agriculture  appropriation  for  the 
1985  fiscal  year.  It  almost  seems,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  refer  to  this  legis- 
lation as  the  domestic  food  programs 
appropriation,  for  $14.7  billion  is  ear- 
marked for  that  area— with  the  belief 
that  a  supplemental  appropriation  will 
be  necessary.  Agriculture  programs 
are  funded  at  $10.9  billion. 

I  certainly  do  not  begrudge  financial 
assistance  to  domestic  feeding  pro- 
graps,  but  simply  point  out  that  the 
majority  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  goes 
toward  consumer  oriented  programs.  I 
do.  however,  have  some  concern  about 
continuing  the  practice  of  partial  year 
funding  of  the  important  food  pro- 
grams. While  protecting  the  budget  in 
the  short  term,  this  only  puts  off  the 
inevitable. 

I  would  like  to  provide  my  strong 
support  for  the  $487  million  going 
toward  agricultural  research,  and  in 
particular,  speak  in  favor  of  the  spe- 
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cial  research  grants  for  continued 
study  of  TCK  SMUT  and  the  steep 
soil  erosion  program.  It  is  my  hope 
that  some  of  the  ARS  funds  will  be 
used  toward  continued  varietal  re- 
search at  Oregon  State  University. 

Although  we  currently  have  a  short- 
term  domestic  oversupply  of  wheat,  it 
would  be  shortsighted  to  fail  to  contin- 
ue the  varietal  research  now  being 
conducted.  If.  as  expected.  Federal 
funds  are  shifted  into  basic  research  at 
private  universities,  the  result  will  be  a 
loss  to  land  grant  institutions  that 
have  programs  in  place— often  in  con- 
junction with  private  and  State  fund- 
ing. This  work  will  better  enable  our 
farmers  to  overcome  future  obstacles 
and  to  feed  a  hungry  world.  Research 
conducted  today  is  often  applied  10  to 
20  years  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  perhaps  more  than 
anyone,  have  a  large  stake  in  reducing 
the  Federal  deficit  which  stokes  the 
fires  of  high  interest  rates.  I  have  long 
felt  that  the  best  po.ssible  farm  pro- 
gram would  be  balancing  the  budget, 
and  providing  a  domestic  policy  that 
promotes  economic  stability.  I  am 
therefore  pleased  with  OMB  Director 
Stockman's  letter  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, on  which  Congresswoman  Smith 
reported  earlier,  that  this  bill  is  gener- 
ally consistent  with  the  discretionary 
program  spending  freeze  that  is  an  es- 
sential component  of  the  deficit  down- 
payment  plan  pending  before  Con- 
gress. 

C  1140 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  English). 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  concerned  with  the 
adoption  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration of  a  new  22-page  form  to 
replace  a  4-page  form  used  by  prospec- 
tive borrowers  for  the  past  40  years.  It 
is  also  my  understanding  that  this 
concern  has  led  to  the  language  in  the 
report  which  recommends  that  outside 
expertise  be  used  to  review  the  various 
forms  used  by  Farmers  Home.  Is  my 
understanding  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  and  we  are  in 
thorough  agreement. 

I  think  it  is  ridiculous  in  a  period 
when  we  are  trying  to  get  them  to  ex- 
pedite handling  of  applications  for 
loans,  to  use  this  tremendous  form 
that  might  be  used  in  some  college  or 
somewhere  else. 

The  head  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration insisted  that  this  was  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  the  borrower. 


But  when  a  man  has  the  nfoney  and 
asks  the  borrower  to  do  this,  that  and 
the  other,  I  say  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  duress  under  it. 

Assurance  was  given  to  us  it  would 
be  done  on  only  a  voluntary  basis,  I 
question  whether  they  are  able  to  do 
it.  Certainly  we  need  to  keep  our  eye 
on  it.  I  think  we  need  to  get  rid  of  that 
type  of  teaching  accounting  and  every- 
thing else  at  a  time  when  the  fellow 
cannot  pay  his  taxes.  We  had  better 
let  him  go  ahead  and  farm. 

So  I  am  in  accord  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

We  are  in  accord  and  hope  to  work 
with  him  to  see  that  we  get  this 
brought  to  an  end. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  to  deal  with  the  new- 
form:  but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  it  would 
not  be  appropriate  to  offer  it,  I  pre- 
pared the  amendment  because  of  in- 
formation developed  at  a  public  hear- 
ing of  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Infor- 
mation, Justice,  and  Agriculture  which 
I  chair.  We  learned  at  this  public  hear- 
ing, conducted  just  2  weeks  ago.  that 
Farmers  Home  has  disregarded  at 
Itast  three  statutes  in  adopting  the 
new  coordinated  financial  statement. 
My  amendment  would  have  prohibited 
use  of  funds  to  use  the  new  form  na- 
tionwide. 

The  statutes  that  Farmers  Home 
has  ignored  are: 

First,  the  Record  Management  Act 
which  requires  a  Federal  agency  to 
create  a  record  to  document  decisions 
it  makes. 

Second,  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  which  requires  the  Director  of 
OMB  to  approve  use  of  a  form  before 
a  citizen  is  required  to  fill  it  out. 

Third,  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act  which  requires  a  Federal 
agency  to  publish  a  final  rule  in  the 
Federal  Register  before  requiring  citi- 
zens to  follow  that  rule. 

When  I  look  back  over  the  past  2  or 
3  years  I  see  what  might  be  a  pattern 
of  Farmers  Home  ignoring  the  law.  I 
understand  that  citizens  have  had  to 
sue  Farmers  Home  Act  laws  35  times 
to  force  the  agency  to  comply  with  the 
law.  I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  it  will  not  tolerate  actions  which 
flout  the  law. 

To  my  mind,  it  was  not  wise  for 
Farmers  Home  to  dump  the  burden  of 
filling  out  a  22-page  form  onto  farmers 
when  they  are  finding  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  a  living  on  the  farm.  But 
it  added  insult  to  injury  for  Farmers 
Home  to  ignore  the  law,  and  it  cannot 
be  tolerated. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
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guished  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

COLEMAM). 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  committee  and  es- 
pecially recognize  the  contribution  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  (Mrs. 
Smith)  for  putting  together  a  bill 
which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is 
within  the  budget  framework  of  the 
administration  and  those  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues the  portions  of  this  bill  as  it 
relates  to  farmers.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  fimded  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill.  We  know  the  PmHA 
is  having  to  make  more  loans  because 
more  farmers  are  unable  to  get  credit 
elsewhere  in  this  country.  Their  load 
has  grown.  I  think  the  demands  on  the 
Farmers  Home  will  continue  to  grow. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  fact 
that  soil  conservation  is  an  important 
part  of  this  bill,  and  it  really  is. 

In  my  district  in  north  Missouri,  for 
example,  when  it  was  started  to  be 
farmed  140  years  ago,  there  were  16 
inches  of  topsoil.  Now  it  is  down  to  8. 
If  we  do  not  have  support  for  soil  con- 
servation practices,  we  will  in  /act  see 
our  resources  in  Missouri  go  ^own  the 
drain— down  the  Mississippi  River— 
and  never  be  retrieved. 

I  also  point  out  that  there  are  feed- 
ing programs  in  this  bill,  a  lot  of 
people  said  the  administration  cut 
back  on  food  programs.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  since  1980  when  we  had 
$9.5  billion  in  the  food  stamp  program, 
it  is  over  $12  billion  for  1983  and  the 
fact  is  there  have  not  been  reductions 
in  that  program  but  in  fact  increases. 

We  know  that  much  of  the  future  of 
farming  depends  on  foreign  agricultur- 
al sales;  exporting  overseas.  We  have 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  being 
funded  in  this  bill;  a  very  important 
thing  for  Missouri's  farmers  and  for 
America's  farmers. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  is  a  bill  for  farmers  and  I 
think  within  the  framework  of  the 
budgetary  process  we  ought  to  support 
it. 

There  might  be  a  few  minor  amend- 
ments, but  I  think  in  general  the  com- 
mittee has  done  a  good  job  and  I  wish 
to  add  my  support  to  their  efforts. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle). 

Mr.  DASCHLE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
goihg  to  support  this  bill.  But  there  is 
a  multitude  of  ways  with  which  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  amended.  Most  of 
the  amendments  would  be  subject  of  a 
point  of  order  noting  the  rule  prohib- 
iting authorizing  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
this  appropriations  bill  may  be  all  we 
can  do.  But  let  no  one  be  deceived.  For 
many  of  our  farmers,  we  might  as  well 
not  even  consider  it  today.  It  is  too 


little,  too  late  and  provided  in  pro- 
grams which  are  in  such  poor  form 
that  whatever  assistance  is  provided 
does  not  get  to  those  who  need  it  the 
most. 

We  do  not  get  many  opportunities  to 
talk  about  the  situation  in  agriculture. 
I  wish,  this  year,  we  had  more.  But 
there  is  probably  no  better  time  than 
to  talk  about  it  now. 

In  short,  it  is.  the  worst  most  farmers 
have  faced  in  50  years. 

Net  income  from  farming  was  48.5 
percent  less  in  1982  than  it  was  in  1979 
in  real  spending  power; 

Real  capital  losses  on  farm  real 
estate  have  totaled  nearly  $149  billion 
during  the  first  4  years  of  the  1980's; 

A  decade  ago  farm  bankruptcies 
were  only  something  that  happened 
during  the  Great  Depression— but  in 
South  Dakota  farm  bankruptcies  in- 
creased by  more  than  400  percent  be- 
tween 1981  and  1983— and  they  are 
continuing  to  increase; 

Farm  debt  has  incre^ed  to  more 
than  $215  billion;  and 

While  farm  production  costs  have 
continued  to  increase,  farm  income 
has  fallen.  In  South  Dakota  between 
1981  and  1982,  realized  net  per  farm 
decline  by  43  percent  to  $6,940, 

According  to  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, production  credit  asso- 
ciations, which  provide  agricultural 
credit,  in  1983  were  subject  to  the 
worst  financial  pressure  since  the 
1930's.  The  estimated  $240  to  $250  mil- 
lion in  losses  sustained  by  production 
credit  associations  in  1983  represents. 
in  1  year,  approximately  40  percent  of 
all  losses  throughout  their  50-year  ex- 
istence. 

Agricultural  parity,  an  indicator  of 
economic  justice  in  the  marketplace, 
declined  to  a  new  all-time  record  low 
of  56  percent  last  year,  after  the  previ- 
ous record  .low  of  57  percent  had  been 
set  in  1982.  In  1932.  during  the  depths 
of  the  Great  Depression,  parity  was  58 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  crisis  in 
agriculture  and  rural  America  is  real. 
As  our  Nation's  farmers  and  ranchers 
are  being  driven  from  the  land  under 
the  weight  of  financial  collapse,  we  are 
witnessing  the  loss  of  an  irreplaceable 
national  resource.  The  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  are  leaving  the  land 
today,  will  not  be  returning  to  resume 
their  farming  and  ranching  operations 
in  the  future.  The  loss  is  permanent, 

A  change  in  current  farm  policies  is 
needed  and  needed  now.  Agriculture, 
like  other  sectors  of  our  economy, 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
profit  in  order  to  survive.  Unless  and 
until  needed  changes  in  farm  policy 
are  made,  the  exodus  from  agriculture 
and  the  erosion  of  our  rural  communi- 
ties will  not  be  halted.  As  a  nation,  we 
cannot  afford  the  financial  destruc- 
tion of  agriculture  and  rural  America, 
Last  week  I  introduced  legislation, 
which  I  believe  represent  a  part  of  the 


solution.  The  Interest  Rate  Equity  Act 
addresses  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  confronting  our  family  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  and  small  town  busi- 
ness men  and  women— high  and  rising 
interest  rates.  Under  this  legislation 
the  maximum  rate  of  interest  which 
would  be  charged  on  loans  made  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion would  be  no  higher  than  the  in- 
terest rate  on  loans  made  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  foreign  nations.  Agricul- 
ture and  small  business  in  rural  Amer- 
ica need  relief  from  record  high  real 
interest  rates.  Our  Government  should 
be  no  less  willing  to  provide  affordable 
credit  to  agriculture  and  small  busi- 
ness in  rural  America  than  it  is  to 
assist  foreign  nations. 

But  if  this  is  all  we  do.  we  have  not 
addressed  the  problem.  The  problem  is 
that  the  current  farm  program  is  not 
working.  The  problem  is  that  as  a 
result,  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers 
will  lose  what  has  taken  generations  to 
build.  The  problem  is  that  this  disas- 
trous situation  is  not  being  adequately 
addressed— either  by  this  bill  or  by 
other  legislative  change.  The  solution 
lies  not  in  how  much  we  spend— but 
how  we  spend  it. 

The  only  solution  is  for  us  to  recog- 
nize these  facts.  To  recognize  them 
and  begin  preparing  major  farm  policy 
changes  on  the  earliest  possible  date, 

D  1150 

Mrs,  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Marlenee), 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr,  Chairman  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  (Mrs, 
Smith)  for  doing  an  extremely  good 
job  on  this  appropriation  bill  in  light 
of  and  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
which  we  in  agriculture  face. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill 
contains  food  assistance  programs, 
international  ag  programs.  Public  Law 
480  programs,  conservation  programs, 
agricultural  research  programs, 
animal,  plant  and  health  programs, 
price  stabilization  programs  there  is 
some  contention  and  question  about 
how  much  we  should  be  doing  for 
those  people  in  agriculture. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  value  of 
the  dollar  has  risen,  making  it  ex- 
tremely hard  for  our  producers  to 
compete  on  a  worldwide  basis  because 
the  value  of  the  dollar  has  gone  up. 
This  legislation  is  the  only  vehicle 
that  is  currently  available  for  us  to 
enable  our  producers  to  compete  inter- 
nationally and  sell  our  agricultural 
products. 

If  we  do  not  have  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram, this  kind  of  assistance,  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  a  situation  of 
more  and  more  surpluses  accumulat- 
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ing  on  our  farms  and  ranches  and  the 
result  will  be  higher  and  higher  spend- 
ing for  programs  that  are  less  effec- 
tive. 

This  is  one  vehicle  available  that  we 
can  use  to  assist  our  producers  is  the 
price  stabilization  or  price  support 
programs. 

1  understand  that  there  is  more 
money  available,  and  has  been  made 
available  through  the  Farm  Home  Ad- 
ministration funding  for  operating 
loans.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  at 
the  moment.  Bank  loans  are  being 
classified.  PCA's  and  Federal  land 
banks  are  l)eing  forced  into  tightening 
up  on  the  agricultural  borrowers  that 
they  have  and  that  they  are  servicing. 
There  is  nowhere  for  these  borrowers 
to  go  except  to  Farm  Home  Adminis- 
tration and  if  we  do  not  make  the 
money  available,  we  are  going  to  see  a 
collapse  in  the  agricultural  area,  a  col- 
lapse in  land  values  which  will  only  ex- 
acerbate the  situation  that  we  already 
have  and  are  trying  desperately  to 
control. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  gentlewoman  from  Nebras- 
ka for  doing  all  of  this  and  still  staying 
within  the  President's  budget  and 
under  the  House  budget. 

I  think  that  this  bill  deserves  their 
support. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5743,  brought  to  the  House  floor 
today  by  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Chairman  Jamie  Whitten  of  the 
House  Agricultural  Sul)committee,  and 
also  chairman  of  the  full  House  Com 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Whit- 
ten and  his  colleagues  on  the  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  their  diligence  and  resolution  in 
continuing  funding,  on  the  national 
level,  for  a  wide  variety  of  programs 
that  help  the  rural  economies  and 
farm  communities  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States. 

By  helping  bolster  our  agricultural 
economy  at  a  time  when  farmers  are 
confronted  with  an  incredible  array  of 
problems,  this  subcommittee  also 
helps  continue  a  wide  variety  of  do- 
mestic food  programs,  providing  sup- 
port for  food  stamps,  child  nutrition 
programs,  including  school  lunches, 
and  the  food  program  known  as 
women,  infant,  and  children  (WIC)  for 
low  income  and  children. 

I  believe  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendations in  providing  funds  to  con- 
tinue these  programs  are  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  those  U.S.  citizens  who 


continue  to  be  assured  that  they  will 
have  an  adequate  nutritional  diet 
through  this  array  of  feeding  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  which  has 
substituted  a  nutritional  assistance 
plan  when  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981  removed  the  is- 
land's U.S.  citizens  from  the  food 
stamp  program,  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ommends continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram at  last  years  level  of  funding,  or 
$825  million. 

While  this  does  not  cover  inflation- 
ary costs  for  adjustment,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  committee  recognizes 
that  our  nutritional  assistance  plan  is 
continued  at  the  same  level  of  last 
year's  program  operation. 

The  funds  used  help  many  of  our  is- 
lands  neediest  citizens  purchase  food 
with  a  monthly  nutritional  check. 

H.R.  5743  continues  the  basic  pro- 
gram of  rural  development  for  individ- 
ual farmers  including  those  for  rural 
housing,  water,  electrification,  conser- 
vation, and  other  programs.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has, 
over  the  years,  helped  many  of  our  is- 
lands  neediest  citizens  gain  access  to 
adequate  housing  opportunities  and, 
in  general,  has  greatly  promoted  the 
islands  rural  economy  by  helping  pro- 
vide badly  needed  infrastructure  facili- 
ties. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
committee's  recommendations  to  in- 
crease the  national  level  of  funding  to 
$822  million  will  certainly  help  many 
rural  families  take  care  of  their  basic 
needs. 

In  sum,  H.R.  5743  is  a  responsible, 
bipartisan  approach  which  would  con- 
tinue the  main  programs  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  For  the 
Nation  and  for  the  U.S.  citizens  of 
F*uerto  Rico,  these  programs  are  the 
way  to  adequate  nutrition  for  many, 
and  for  a  vital  and  prosperous  agricul- 
tural economy  which  must  be  pre- 
served. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  very  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  As  usual,  the 
chairman  and  the  committee  have 
brought  to  the  floor  an  excellent  bill 
which  I  can  enthusiastically  support 
and  I  intend  to  support  it.  It  deals 
with  the  farm  problems  of  this  coun- 
try in  a  way  which  we  have  come  to 
expect  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  its  chairman,  who,  I  think  we 
all  acknowledge,  is  the  foremost 
expert  on  farm  policies  in  the  Con- 
gress and  perhaps  in  the  United 
States.  I  was  moved  by  his  eloquent 
opening  speech,  as  I  almost  always  am. 
As  I  have  told  him  before.  I  frequently 
use  these  speeches  of  his  as  a  way  of 
indoctrinating  people  in  my  own  dis- 
trict as  to  the  problems  of  agricultural 
policy  in  this  country. 

I  would  say  also  that  the  bill  in- 
cludes a  number  of  things  which  I 
have  been  interested  in  over  the  years, 
which  the  chairman  has  cooperated 


with  me  on  in  many  ways.  I  point  spe- 
cifically to  the  program  in  urban  agri- 
culture which  the  chairman  has  gener- 
ously supported,  even  though  it  has 
not  always  had  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  bill  also  includes  a 
small  program  on  native  latex,  the  so- 
called  Guayule  program,  which  he  has 
also  supported. 

I  say  all  this,  and  I  am  sure  the 
chairman  knows  it,  to  make  clear  my 
support  for  the  bill,  and  my  high 
regard  for  his  leadership,  even  though 
I  have  one  small  difference  with  him 
on  this  bill,  which  I  propose  to  take  up 
in  an  amendment.  Basically,  I  am 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
supports  the  administration  and  their 
effort  at  developing  a  biotechnology 
initiative  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  subcommittee,  in  its  wisdom,  de- 
cided that  this  initiative  was  prema- 
ture or  that  this  represented  too  large 
an  initial  start,  and  made  a  drastic  cut 
in  it.  I  will  try  to  restore  a  part  of  that 
cut. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Mack). 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  a  couple  of  points  re- 
lated to  the  impression  that  has  been 
given  that  the  bill  we  are  speaking 
about  this  afternoon  is  within  the 
President's  request. 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  the  Budget  Committee's  fact- 
sheet,  and  I  would  remind  the  Mem- 
bers this  is  the  Budget  Committee's 
factsheet,  indicates  that  the  bill  is 
$146  million  over  the  President's  re- 
quest in  budget  authority  and  some 
$334  million  in  outlays  ovef  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  two 
other  areas  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
pointed  out.  One  deals  with  the  fund- 
ing for  women,  infants,  and  children. 
As  I  understand  the  bill,  this  is  a  fund- 
ing period  though  for  10  months, 
which  means  that  another  $250  mil- 
lion would  be  required  to  complete 
funding,  either  in  the  form  of  a  sup- 
plemental or  it  would  be  worked  out  in 
conference. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  Budget  Committee,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  deals  with  functional  catego- 
ries. The  gentleman  has  given  us  some 
figures,  all  of  which  are  based  on  as- 
sumptions. But  this  bill  is  not  subject 
to  assumptions.  If  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  trying  to  deal  with  individual 
bills,  it  is  going  beyond  its  Jurisdiction. 

I  have  supported  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  I  was  one  who  promoted  it 
as  cochairman  of  the  study  committee 
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that  set  up  the  committee.  'When  the 
Budget  Committee  sUrts  telling  you 
about  billB,  they  are  going  beyond  the 
act.  Certainly  in  the  overall  we  are 
below  the  budget  resolution  passed  by 
the  House,  but  it  is  up  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  recommend 
what  we  believe  in.  If  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  trying  to  do  it  by  bills,  they 
are  getting  out  of  place. 

Mr.  MACK.  Well,  maybe  I  used  the 
wrong  word.  The  budget  is  the  only 
way  I  know  how  to  judge  spending. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  To  assume  some 
more. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  input. 

I  would  just  like  to,  though,  go  on  a 
step  further. 

I  indicated  that  in  order  to  fully 
fund  the  women,  infants,  and  children 
program  for  the  full  12  months  that 
you  are  going  to  have  to  add  $250  mil- 
lion. As  far  as  the  food  stamp  program 
is  concerned,  this  has  only  been 
funded— at  least  from  what  I  can  tell— 
for  11  months.  That  would  require 
some  $980  million  more  to  handle  the 
12th  month  into  that  program. 

If  you  total  those  three  things  to- 
gether, you  come  up  with  $1,376  mil- 
lion more  than  the  President  had  re- 
quested. Do  not  be  misled  or  fooled 
that  this  is  within  the  request  of  the 
President.  I  might  add  that  this  body 
also  voted  down  the  President's  origi- 
nal request.  Let  us  not  get  fooled  that 
this  is  a  spending  request  that  fits 
within  that  budget.  We  are  talking 
about,  in  order  to  complete  the  fiscal 
year,  $1,376  million  more  than  the 
President  requested. 

D  1200 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza),  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  let  me  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  allowing  me  this  time.  Very 
briefly,  I  want  to  commend  him  and 
the  members  of  the  committee,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  for  the 
work  they  have  done  on  behalf  of  agri- 
culture. Second,  earlier  in  the  debate 
there  was  mention  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  agricultural  sector  of  the 
farmers  and  ranchers,  of  the  produc- 
ers of  this  country,  in  relation  to  the 
basic  needs  of  this  coimtry. 

Now.  to  put  it  in  perspective,  let  me 
say  one  thing.  This  bill  entails  some 
$34  billion.  Now.  it  is  $34  billion  out  of 
a  $900  billion  budget,  which  is  a  very, 
very  small  amoimt.  Out  of  that  $34 
billion  you  have  funds  for  food 
stamps,  child  nutrition  feeding  pro- 
grams, research,  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  Extension  Service,  et  cetera, 
so  when  you  come  down  to  the  basic 
programB  of  the  farmer  you  are  really 
talking  not  too  terribly  much  over  $10 
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to  $15  billion 
budget. 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  a  story  that  I 
think  now  is  getting  to  be  spread 
aroimd.  When  I  joined  the  Navy  I 
wanted  to  get  on  board  a  ship  and  see 
the  world.  The  Navy  would  not  put  me 
on  board  a  ship.  When  I  came  to  Con- 
gress I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  on  a 
ship.  I  went  on  a  submarine,  a  nuclear 
sub.  I  asked  the  question  before  I  got 
off:  "How  long  can  this  submarine 
stay  under  water  without  surfacing?" 
The  commander  looked  at  me  and  told 
me:  "This  submarine  can  stay  under- 
water as  long  as  I  have  food  for  my 
crew." 

So  who  runs  the  defense  of  this 
country?  The  farmers  of  America  run 
the  defense  of  this  country.  Satellites 
can  stay  in  space  there  until  the  end 
of  time.  How  long  can  it  stay  manned? 
As  long  as  they  have  food. 

And  yet  we  complain  about  $34  bil- 
lion out  of  $900  billion  budget.  And 
every  day.  hopefully,  everyone  in 
America  has  three  meals  a  day.  With- 
out the  farmer,  without  the  rancher 
you  do  not  eat,  my  friends.  That  is  the 
basic  truth.  And  $34  billion  is  but  a 
very  small  investment  in  the  security 
and  the  health  and  the  safety  of  this 
great  country  of  ours.  And  we  still 
have  some  to  send  abroad.  The  agri- 
cultural sector  is  the  only  sector  bring- 
ing money  back  to  this  country  from 
what  we  sell.  We  feed  our  people  the 
best  quality  food  in  the  history  of  the 
world  for  the  lowest  amount  of  dispos- 
able income  per  family  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  That  is  what  the  farmers 
and  the  ranchers  of  America  are  doing 
for  this  great  country  of  ours  and  for 
our  people. 

The  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
members  of  this  committee,  cognizant 
of  this  fact,  are  trying  to  invest  a  little 
bit  of  our  tax  dollars.  Yes,  I  know  for  a 
poor  boy  from  south  Texas  talking 
about  millions  is  quite  traumatic,  bil- 
lions more  so;  $34  billion  out  of  $900 
billion.  Without  the  farmer  and  the 
rancher  you  just  do  not  eat,  the  coun- 
try does  not  function.  The  human  dies 
without  food.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man again,  and  I  recommend  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  this  com- 
mittee that  you  support  the  chairman 
in  his  endeavor. 

We  have  a  little  disagreement.  There 
will  be  a  small  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 
but  this  is  but  a  very  small  area.  Basi- 
cally, the  Appropriations  Committee 
carried  out  the  will  and  the  intent  of 
the  legislative  committee. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  issue  of 
the  budget  cost.  Many  of  my  friends 
and  colleagues  have  made  some  re- 
marks about  the  current  farm  pro- 


gram and  the  cost  of  this  bill.  Let  me 
point  out  that  in  hearings  we  just  held 
in  Montana  on  the  future  of  farm  pro- 
gram policy,  one  of  the  witnesses  out 
in  Ron  Marlenee's  country  came  up 
and  said,  "You  know,  the  best  farm 
program  we  could  adopt  is  a  three- 
word  farm  program,  balance  the 
budget." 

I  think  he  was  right.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  have  made  that  remark, 
that  farmers  really  do  not  want  these 
kinds  of  programs,  that  this  bill  is  too 
expensive,  that  we  are  going  down  the 
road  with  supplemental  requests  actu- 
ally exceed  the  President's  request, 
and  all  of  that  is  true.  And  I  know 
that  this  farm  program  is  costing  five 
times  as  much  as  it  used  to  cost. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  the  farmer 
does  not  want  these  programs,  the 
farmers  are  concerned  about  these 
costs.  The  farmer  did  not  ask  about  all 
of  these  loan  rates  and  target  prices 
and  acreage  base  regulations  and  all  of 
the  confusing  things  that  he  has  to  go 
through  down  at  the  ASCS  office  to 
sign  up. 

And  let  me  also  point  out  that  part 
of  this  money  is  paid  back  through  the 
CCC  program. 

But  the  real  reason  that  we  are 
paying  so  much  now  for  our  agricul- 
ture program  policy  is  the  use  of  the 
farmer  as  a  foreign  policy  weapon. 
Yes,  we  have  to  go  back  to  1980  and 
the  infamous  embargo  of  the  previous 
administration,  and  yes,  by  trade  sanc- 
tions by  this  administration.  You 
simply  cannot  have  a  market-oriented 
foreign  policy  and  lower  budget  ex- 
pense if  you  do  not  have  a  market. 
And  we  just  cannot  seem  to  learn  that 
lesson.  The  embargo  of  1980  and  the 
trade  sanctions  are  like  shattered 
glass,  like  a  hammer  when  you  hit  the 
shattered  glass,  you  do  not  know 
where  it  ii  going  to  end.  I  suggest  to 
you  that  those  pieces  of  glass  are  all 
over  Washington. 

Now,  we  have  accepted  under  a  new- 
program,  more  especially  for  wheat,  a 
target  price  freeze  in  regards  to  that 
kind  of  program  support.  Let  the 
record  show  it  has  been  the  farmer,  if 
you  please,  who  came  out  of  the 
trench  and  accepted  that  first  bullet 
of  restraint.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  entitlement  program— and  I  do 
not  want  to  call  the  target  price  pro- 
gram an  entitlement  program,  but, 
really,  if  you  fully  consider  that  defini- 
tion, that  is  what  it  is— I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  entitlement  program 
where  we  have  had  that  kind  of  a 
freeze. 

This  is  not  the  best  possible  bill,  by 
any  means.  This  is  not  the  budget  that 
Pat  Roberts  would  sit  down  and  write 
or.  say.  Mrs.  Smith,  or  Mr.  Weber,  or 
Mr.  Dannemeyer.  I  understand  that. 
But  due  to  the  unprecedented  things 
that  have  happened  to  us  in  farm 
country,    from    embsirgoes    to    trade 
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sanctions  to  interest  rates,  inflation 
turning  on  the  dime  to  recession,  to 
declining  land  values  to  worldwide 
weather,  to  our  competitors  increasing 
their  production  by  more  than  we  are 
asking  our  farmers  to  set  aside,  it  is 
the  best  bill  possible.  I  urge  a  yes" 
vote. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Albosta). 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  put  into  this  bill,  and 
all  of  the  other  Members  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  it.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  for  both  rural 
and  urban  America,  that  is  right, 
urban  America  because  unle.ss  we  have 
a  strong  farm  economy,  we  cannot 
have  a  prosperous  economy  for  the 
country.  Urban  America  also  has  a 
stake  in  .seeing  that  farm  programs 
work. 

H.R.  5743  provides  needed  funds  for 
farm-price-support  programs  so  es.sen- 
tial  to  the  orderly  marketing  of  agri- 
culture commodities.  The  bill  al.so  pro- 
vides additional  funds  for  agriculture 
research,  important  in  improving  farm 
productivity.  H.R.  5743  also  appropri- 
ates money  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, the  key  agency  for  eco- 
nomic and  community  development  in 
rural  America.  Farmers  Home  helps 
farmers  with  operating  and  ownership 
loans.  It  also  funds  water  supply  and 
wastewater  treatment  projects  as  well 
as  other  community  facilities,  impor- 
tant to  the  quality  of  life  in  our  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 
moneys  are  also  included  in  H.R.  5743. 
The  REA  program  helps  in  providing 
basic  electricity  to  and  telephone  ser\  - 
ice  for  parts  of  Michigan  and  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

I  have  some  changes  I  believe  that 
are  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  and  to 
talk  about  for  the  future  of  agricul- 
ture, some  Oif ferent  farm  policy,  some- 
thing that  is  new,  that  has  not  been 
used  before,  has  not  been  thought  of 
before,  or,  if  it  has  been,  it  has  never 
been  tried  to  be  put  into  effect,  and  I 
believe  that  we  have  to  in  the  future 
try  to  find  a  way  to  utilize  the  agricul- 
ture production  that  we  have  in  this 
country,  the  great  advantage  that  is  at 
our  disposal.  With  the  1985  farm  bill 
looming  on  the  horizon,  it  is  time  to 
consider  new  approaches  to  farm 
policy. 

Certainly  the  Soviet  Union  would 
love  to  trade  us  their  agriculture  for 
ours.  Why  do  we  not  utilize  all  of  it? 

I  strongly  believe  a  two-price  system 
is  needed.  One  price  would  be  for  com- 
modities produced  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, exports  and  animal  use. 
This  price  would  be  reflected  by  in- 
creasing the  loan  rate  to  the  current 


target-price  level  and  the  target  prices 
would  be  eliminated.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  set  the  percentage 
of  bushels  to  be  sold  under  this  price 
1.  The  percentage  would  be  based  on 
world  and  domestic  demand. 

The  remaining  say  10  percent  of  th& 
commodities  produced  would  be  solcT 
at  a  price  determined  by  the  market 
and  could  only  be  used  for  fuel  alcohol 
production  to  meet  this  country's 
energy  needs,  important  to  producers 
and  consumers  alike. 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  an  effec- 
tive barter  program  must  be  estab- 
lished by  USDA  in  cooperation  with 
other  Government  agencies  to  trade 
surplus  U.S.  commodities  for  strategic 
materials,  minerals,  and  oil  for  our  na- 
tional defense  stockpiles  and  reserves. 

Mr.  Chairm.an.  it  .seems  to  me  that  if 
we  have  a  two-price  system  we  could 
utilize  all  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tion, we  would  see  the  ripple  effect 
back  to  the  steel  mills,  with  the  rubber 
tires.  Agriculture  buys  more  rubber 
tires  than  any  other  part  of  our  econo- 
my. It  buys  all  kinds  of  steel.  Here  we 
have  steel  mills  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Michigan  that  are  shutting  down 
because  the  cars  are  starting  to  use 
more  plastics  and  lighter  metal.  We 
need  to  have  a  program  that  is  going 
to  be  different  in  effect  if  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  provide  another  product 
for  the  consumer  that  we  do  not  have 
now.  ethanol  alcohol.  Ethanol  is  the 
best  possible,  cleanest  burning  fuel 
that  we  would  have.  Had  we  taken  the 
PIK  program  and  utilized  all  those 
funds,  we  could  have  built  almost  400 
fuel-alcohol  plants  in  this  country. 
Today  we  could  have  turned  the 
farmer 'production  loose,  and  farmers 
would  have  helped  us  to  become 
energy  independent. 

The  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman  is 
that  farmers  and  consumers  alike  are 
looking  for  new  approaches  to  farm 
policy.  Fresh  thinking  is  needed  to 
deal  with  the  changing  domestic  and 
world  economy  for  agriculture  in  the 
1980's  and  beyond, 

Mrs,  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Weber), 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill,  al- 
though I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. I  mean  no  criticism  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  want  to  rise  to  make  a 
point  that  I  think  is  very  important, 
because  although  I  think  the  commit- 
tee has  done  a  fine  job.  and  coming 
from  the  part  of  the  country  I  do,  I 
truly  understand  the  importance  of 
agricultural  programs.  I  have  to  say 
that,  I  just  do  not  want  the  impression 
left  that  in  this  Member's  judgment 
this  bill  or  any  other  farm  bill  is  ad- 
dressing the  fundamental  problems  of 
agriculture.  I  say  that  not  in  criticism 
of  either  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Agriculture  Committee, 


because  I  do  not  think  the  true  prob- 
lems in  agriculture  are  within  their  ju- 
risdiction. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
farmers  in  my  district  are  in  trouble 
not  because  of  an  insufficiency  or  any 
inadequacy  of  agricultural  programs. 
We  can  all  criticize  agricultural  pro- 
grams, and  I  would  probably  join  with 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  leveling  that  criticism. 
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But  my  farmers  are  in  trouble  for 
three  reasons:  First  of  all,  they  are  in 
trouble  because  of  the  reason  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts) 
just  pointed  out.  Embargoes  under 
both  administrations  have  hurt  our 
ability  to  market  internationally. 

Second  of  all.  they  are  in  trouble  be- 
cause they  have  been  borrowing 
money  at  exorbitant  interest  rates  for 
5  or  6  years  now.  When  I  first  ran  for 
office  in  1980.  farmers  in  my  district 
were  borrowing  short-term  money  as 
high  as  24-percent  and  25-percent  in- 
terest, and  they  are  still  borrowing  as 
much  as  10  percent  above  the  inflation 
rate.  That  is  the  biggest  single  prob- 
lem agriculture  faces. 

The  third  major  reason  they  are  in 
trouble  is  because  land  values,  against 
which  farmers  in  my  district  have  bor- 
rowed, have  deflated  this  year  alone 
by  as  much  as  30  percent  or  more. 
Now  those  are  the  underlying  reasons 
that  agriculture  is  in  trouble.  We  can 
do  our  best  to  approach  those  prob- 
lems with  agricultural  programs,  but 
unle.ss  we  face  the  basic  monetary 
policy  problems  that  I  think  our  coun- 
try faces,  unless  we  do  something 
about  the  deflation  of  land  values, 
unless  we  do  something  about  the 
high  cost  of  farmers  borrowing  money, 
nothing  we  do  in  this  farm  bill  or  in 
any  other  farm  bill  is  going  to  solve 
those  underlying  problems. 

I  just  rise  to  encourage  my  Members 
who  do  devote  themselves  so  thor- 
oughly to  agricultural  programs  that 
are  of  value,  to  spend  some  of  their 
time  thinking  about  these  basic  prob- 
lems of  monetary  policy  which  are  the 
core  of  our  agricultural  problems. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Bereuter). 

Mr.  BEREUTER  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  senior  Member 
of  the  Nebraska  delegation  for  the 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  by  accident 
that  we  have  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Montana,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nebraska,  the  gentleman  .  from 
Kansas,  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta, and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  all  speak  on  this  issue  today. 
Why?  Because,  indeed,  it  is  agriculture 
in  the  Western  Com  Belt  and  the 
Great  Plains  that  is  in  the  most  des- 


perate condition  today.  This  member, 
therefore,  wishes  to  be  associated  with 
the  rem&rks  of  these  Members. 

Our  agriculture  is  particularly  cap- 
ital-intensive. I  support  the  agricul- 
ture appropriation  measure  presented 
to  us  today,  but  I  thinlc  it  is  important 
that  we  take  a  look  at  the  legislative 
setting  we  have  in  agriculture  today. 
When  you  have  a  capital-intensive 
type  of  agriculture,  when  the  prime  in- 
terest rate  was  21.5  percent  in  January 
1981  and,  when  farmers  were  paying 
far  more  than  that,  when  you  have  a 
grain  embargo  imposed  by  President 
Carter  in  1980  which  eventually 
helped  push  the  American  reserves  of 
wheat  and  feed  grain  to  the  world's 
highest  levels  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  well  then  quite  naturally  you 
are  going  to  have  incredible  problems 
in  agriculture  today. 

Now,  as  I  listened  to  farmers  and  ag- 
ribusiness people  in  my  district,  I  hear 
a  favorable  reaction  to  an  idea  that  I 
hope  the  Agriculture  Committee  will 
consider  as  they  proceed  to  formulate 
a  new  farm  bill.  Perhaps,  it  is  suggest- 
ed to  me,  and  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  therefore,  indirectly 
to  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  that 
you  look  at  a  two-track  type  of  system. 
First  we  would  set  down  rather  specifi- 
cally goals  and  objectives  for  a  period 
of  8.  10,  or  12  years  in  advance.  We 
would  put  down  on  paper  where  we 
want  agriculture  to  be  in  8,  10,  or  12 
years  from  now.  Then,  on  the  second 
track,  everything  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress does  in  the  shorter  term,  wheth- 
er it  is  a  4 -year  farm  bill,  or  perhaps  a 
2-year  farm  bill,  ought  to  be  consistent 
with  and  aim  to  move  toward  the 
longer  range  goals. 

We  simply  cannot  responsibly  move 
from  an  agricultural  policy  that  varies 
from  fence  row  to  fence  row  farming 
at  one  time  to  very  major  setasides  the 
next  year.  The  PIK  program  was  a 
natural,  innovative  reaction  to  incred- 
ibly large  reserves  and  overdeclining 
or  low  commodity  prices.  Governmen- 
tal actions  are  absolutely  destroying 
our  agricultural  markets  abroad. 

I  hope  that  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  will  look 
at  the  concept  of  proceeding  with  a 
two-track  system  for  agriculture  policy 
and  then  in  the  future  bring  your  best 
advice  and  authorizing  legislation  to 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
Agriculture  for  our  action. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  to  me  and  I  rise  to 
commend  both  her  and  the  rest  of  the 
committee  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  still  have  a  prob- 
lem in  agriculture;  in  my  area,  a  large 
nimiber  of  farmers  are  still  in  difficul- 


ty. Let  me  tell  you,  if  we  see  a  collapse 
of  agriculture,  it  is  going  to  affect 
more  than  just  those  farmers;  it  is 
going  to  affect  our  whole  economy. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
pointed  out,  one  of  the  problems  we 
face  is  the  cost  of  borrowing  money 
for  many  of  our  farmers.  One  of  the 
things  I  would  like  to  commend  this 
committee  for  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  increased  the  farmownership 
loans  from  $718  to  $785  million.  This 
is  an  urgent  need  in  our  agricultural 
community. 

I  would  point  out  the  administration 
recommended  a  reduction  in  those 
farmownership  loans  to  $680  million.  I 
commend  the  committee  very  much 
for  this  particular  action.  I  commend 
them  for  this  bill,  and  I  point  out  the 
importance  of  maintaining  healthy  ag- 
riculture if  we  are  going  to  maintain  a 
healthy  economy  in  our  country. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Carr). 

Mr.  CARR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
of  testimony  on  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority on  a  whole  host  of  very  large, 
macro,  agriculture  issues  here.  I  would 
just  like  to  tell  the  House  that  this 
committee  also  has  a  fine  attention  to 
detail.  Small  items  mean  something 
too. 

You  know,  the  floraculture  industry 
in  this  country  contributes  about  $4 
billion  to  our  national  economy.  It  is 
not  large  by  comparison  to  dairy  or 
soybeans  and  some  of  the  other  cash 
crops,  but  the  floraculture  industry 
does  make  a  solid  contribution.  This 
industry  has  a  particular  problem 
which  they  iiave  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. Like  so  many  other  segments  of 
our  economy,  they  are  under  attack 
from  dumping  from  foreign  imports— 
principally  from  South  America.  The 
people  who  grow  nursery  stock  and 
flowers  are  under  major  domestic 
threat  of  this  import. 

The  industry  went  to  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  (ITC)  and 
asked  for  some  protection  and  some 
justice  for  their  industry.  The  ITC 
asked  what  statistics  they  had  to  back 
up  their  claims.  Well,  it  turns  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  a  few  years  ago,  as  an 
economy  move— I  think  a  false  econo- 
my move—  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
budget  funding  the  statistical  floracul- 
ture report  was  eliminated.  So,  Dr. 
Will  Carlson  of  Bedding  Plants,  Inc. 
and  Jim  Krone  of  Roses,  Inc.,  and  the 
Center  for  Commercial  Floraculture, 
and  people  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity in  my  district  came  to  me  and 
asked  if  we  c(}uld  not  see  that  the 


report,  so  vital  to  this  small  industry, 
could  be  reinstated.  I  want  to  thank, 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  and  particularly  my  col- 
league from  Michigan,  Mr.  Traxler, 
for  reinstating  this  very  small,  but  I 
think,  essential  report. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  his  initiative  and 
leadership  in  this  area,  and  without 
his  encouragement  and  the  informa- 
tion he  provided  the  subcommittee, 
this  could  not  have  been  done. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  the 
role  that  he  has  played  in  restoring 
this  small,  but  vital  sum  of  money  to 
this  industry. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Dyson). 

Mr.  DYSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill.  Like  our  colleague  who  just 
spoke,  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  gets  involved  in  a 
lot  of  very  big  issues,  but  they  also  get 
involved  in  a  lot  of  very  small  ones 
that  are  very  important  to  us. 

Last  year,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  we  suffered  a  devastating 
drought  and  very  low  prices  for  our 
agricultural  products.  On  top  of  that, 
we  were  faced  with  a  threat  of  avian 
influenza  that  came  out  of  southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania.  It  is,  as  you  know,  a 
respiratory  virus.  We  were  basically 
caught  off  guard  and  so  was  the  Agri- 
culture Department.  The  chairman. 
Mr.  Whitten  of  Mississippi,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  the  rest  of 
the  subcommittee  members  have 
placed  in  this  budget  some  research 
money  which  I  think  will  be  very  help- 
ful in  curt  ing  that  disease  and  hope- 
fully, eliminating  it. 

So.  I  want  to  stand  here  today  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  thank  the 
chairman  and  the  rest  of  the  subcom- 
mittee members  for  their  help. 

As  the  Representative  of  Maryland's 
First  Congressional  District.  I  come 
from  an  area  whose  major  industry  is 
agriculture.  

When  1984  began,  many  of  my  con- 
stituents were  just  beginning  to  adjust 
to  the  effects  of  the  drought  when 
they  were  faced  with  the  avian  influ- 
enza threat. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  avian  influ- 
enza is  a  highly  contagious  respiratory 
virus  which  can  cause  the  death  of  up 
to  80  percent  of  an  infected  poultry 
flock  within  3  to  4  days.  While  capable 
of  vast  destruction  in  a  chicken  flock, 
the  disease  is  not  transmittable  to 
humans  and  poses  no  threat  to  human 
health. 
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The  Importance  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry to  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  and 
to  my  district  in  particular,  is  well- 
known.  It  accounts  for  11  percent  of 
the  Nation's  poultry  industry  and  gen- 
erates $860  million  in  revenues  for 
Delmarva  annually.  Quite  simply,  the 
health  of  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore 
economy  depends  upon  a  prospering 
poultry  industry. 

Last  April,  what  appeared  to  be  a 
mild  form  of  avian  flu  began  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  We  all  hoped 
that  it  would  avoid  Delmarva.  By  last 
October,  however,  when  up  to  40  per- 
cent of  some  Pennsylvania  poultry 
flocks  were  dying.  I  knew  there  was  a 
need  for  further  action.  As  a  result.  I 
joined  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
writing  to  Agriculture  Secretary  Block 
to  request  that  he  declare  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  where  the  disease  exist- 
ed areas  of  extraordinary  emergency. 

Secretary  Block  agreed  to  this  re- 
quest, freeing  Federal  funds  and  re- 
sources to  be  used  to  begin  an  inten- 
sive eradication  process  of  diseased 
flocks.  But  even  this  action  did  not 
stop  the  disease  from  touching  the 
first  district.  In  late  January,  a  Cecil 
County.  Md..  poultry  farmer  discov- 
ered that  his  flocks  were  infected  with 
avian  flu.  This  event  heightened  fears 
in  my  district  that  the  poultry  indus- 
try would  face  widespread  infection 
with  the  disease. 

As  a  result.  I  requested  that  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  hold  an 
emergency  field  hearing  on  Mary- 
land's Eastern  Shore  to  determine 
what  additional  action  was  needed  to 
protect  the  Delmarva  poultry  indus- 
try. Many  of  my  constitutents  told  me 
then  that  we  need  to  develop  better  al- 
ternatives to  controlling  the  disease. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  ask  Chairman 
Whitten  to  increase  the  amount  of  re- 
search funds  for  avian  influenza.  He 
has  graciously  agreed  to  that  request, 
by  earmarking  $650,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  want  to  thank  him  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  their  support  of  this  impor- 
tant project  and  for  their  interest  in 
the  Delmarva  poultry  industry. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to  H.R.  5743.  Agriculture  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1985.  As 
has  been  the  case  with  all  other  appro- 
priations bills  considered  so  far  this 
year,  we  have  not  yet  passed  a  budget 
to  guide  us.  Without  such  a  guide  we 
are  passing  spending  legislation  that  is 
haphazard  and  undisciplined.  More- 
over, all  three  bills  brought  to  the 
House  so  far  have  exceeded  the  limits 
included  in  the  House-passed  budget 
resolution.  This  bill  is  no  exception. 

This  bill  calls  for  $34.5  billion  in 
news  spending.  The  committee  tells  us 
that  this  amount  is  only  1.3  percent 
over  last  years  appropriations.  Howev- 
er, this  bill  is  really  $2.85  billion,  or  9 
percent,  over  the  AgricuRure  appro- 
priations   passed    last    summer.    We 


have,  of  course,  since  passed  another 
$2.4  billion  in  supplementals.  Those 
supplementals  make  the  growth  in 
this  bill  look  pretty  good  to  some  ob- 
servers, but,  to  me.  they  represent  an- 
other problem  of  overspending  which 
we  have  not  solved. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  $905  mil- 
lion in  supplementals  contained  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  492.  If  we  pass 
that  additional  spending,  and  I  expect 
that  we  will,  we  will  have  increased 
spending  $3.3  billion,  or  10.5  percent, 
over  our  regular  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  practice  of  pass- 
ing appropriations  with  modest 
growth,  then  adding  on  large  supple- 
mentals. is  deceptive.  It  has  become 
too  much  of  a  pattern  to  be  a  case  of 
bad  estimating.  This  bill  is  much  more 
expensive  than  last  years  regular  ap- 
propriations. It  should  be  rejected  on 
those  grounds  alone.  Moreover,  we  will 
no  doubt  add  hefty  supplementals  to 
this  bill,  as  has  been  the  practice  in 
past  years.  When  we  are  finished,  this 
bill  will  not  be  a  1.3-percent  increase 
over  last  year,  as  the  committee  s  com- 
parisons show,  but  it  will  be  much 
larger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  bring 
fully  funded  appropriations  bills  to 
the  floor.  We  ought  to  consider  spend- 
ing on  its  merits.  If  we  want  a  large  in- 
crease in  some  program,  we  ought  to 
be  willing  to  vote  for  or  against  it  on 
its  merit.  We  are  not  deceiving  taxpay- 
ers by  arbitrating  these  hidden  in- 
creases. Those  who  are  interested  in 
doing  something  about  deficits  will 
reject  this  practice,  and  this  bill.* 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5743.  One  of 
the  many  outstanding  provisions  of 
this  bill  is  the  commitment  to  the  re- 
search of  avian  influenza,  a  highly 
pathogenic  disease  which  affects  poul- 
try. 

As  my  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  well  know,  avian  influen- 
za has  devastated  the  poultry  industry 
of  the  Mid-Atlantic  region.  During  the 
past  year,  over  $41  million  and  over  $9 
million  has  been  spent  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  pay- 
ment of  indemnities  and  support  serv- 
ices in  the  eradication  of  birds  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  respective- 
ly. To  date  over  12  million  birds  have 
died  or  had  to  be  killed  due  to  infec- 
tion by  avian  flu.  While  these  figures 
are  staggering,  there  is  a  far  greater 
threat  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
entire  poultry  industry  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

In  the  22d  Congressional  District  of 
New  York.  I  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  foremost  poultry 
producing  regions  in  the  country.  Sul- 
livan County  in  New  York  alone  repre- 
sents 50  percent  of  New  York's  sub- 
stantial poultry  industry.  The  New 
York  poultry  industry  generates  be- 
tween $80  million  to  $100  million  an- 


nually.   Additionally,    it   employs   be- 
tween 1,000  and  1.200  people. 

While  the  State  of  New  York  has 
not  been  struck  by  this  devastating 
plague,  our  farmers  have  attempted  to 
minimize  all  risk.  With  the  tremen- 
dous efforts  to  contain  the  disease  by 
imposing  a  strict  quarantine  on  affect- 
ed areas,  the  threat  has  been  substan- 
tially reduced.  Additionally,  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
granted  conditional  approval  of  Larva- 
dex.  a  pesticide  used  to  control  the 
flys  which  spread  this  disease. 

All  these  efforts  will  be  further  rein- 
forced by  the  proposal  to  fund  re- 
search of  avian  flu.  The  $650,000  in- 
cluded in  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill  will  support  the  research  of 
Dr.  Charles  Beard,  who  has  been 
working  on  the  isolation  of  the  patho- 
gen and  developing  a  vaccine.  With 
continued  cooperation  for  industry, 
agencies,  and  the  Congress,  we  will 
eventually  be  able  to  forever  eliminate 
this  dreaded  disease.  Accordingly,  I 
ask  my  colleagues'  strong  support  for 
this  specific  provision  and  for  H.R. 
5743  in  its  entirety.* 
•  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  again  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  and  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
their  diligence  and  hard  work  on  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  express  also 
my  appreciation  on  a  particular  issue, 
the  Medfly  funds.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant program  and  it  provides  pro- 
tection and  savings  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  indus- 
try. We  must  continue  to  adequately 
fund  this  program. 

Another  program  for  which  I  would 
like  to  express  my  interest  is  the 
screwworm  eradication  program.  This 
has  been  a  success  story  throughout 
it's  existence,  it  has  saved  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  cattle  industry  and  in 
turn  to  the  ultimate  consumers.  The 
program  as  it  presently  stands  has  in  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  cleared  all  of  our 
country  and  most  of  Mexico  of  this 
pest.  We  now  have  a  barrier  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  in  southern 
Mexico.  Unfortunately,  the  adminis- 
tration has  recommended  a  reduction 
on  the  funding  relying  on  the  fact 
that  the  barrier  would  be  maintained 
in  Mexico.  Mr.  Chairman  this  is  such  a 
beautiful  and  effective  program,  that 
it  should  be  continued  and  extended 
into  the  balance  of  Mexico  and  the 
Central  American  countries  and  move 
the  barrier  south  to  Panama. 

This  would  be  a  great  step  in  our 
proposals  to  cooperate  with  our  Cen- 
tral American  friends  and  in  a  joint 
program  provide  them  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  themselves  in  this  area. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  Chairman 
Whitten  has  asked  the  Department 
for  a  report  on  this  program.  I  do  hope 
that  it  is  a  positive  report  and  that  we 


might  work  to  continue  the  needed 
$15  million  and  provide  the  full  fund- 
ing of  $30  million  for  the  program. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  a  posi- 
tive and  constructive  step  in  bettering 
our  relations  with  our  friends  and 
neighbor$  in  Central  America.* 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1985  includes 
essential  funding  for  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs  including  the  school 
breakfast  and  lunch  programs,  the 
summer  feeding  program,  and  the 
child  care  food  program.  In  light  of 
shocking  reports  of  increased  malnu- 
trition among  many  of  the  Nation's 
children,  these  programs  have  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  assuring  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  growing 
numbers  of  children  in  poverty.  Our 
continued  support  of  these  programs 
assures  that  at  least  one  need  of  this 
vulnerable  group  will  be  met.  In  addi- 
tion, when  H.R.  7  is  enacted,  I  urge 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  supplemental 
funding  for  these  programs  to  reflect 
the  funding  restorations  incorporated 
in  that  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  one  component  of 
the  legislation  that  merits  additional 
consideration,  appropriations  for  the 
highly  successful  WIC  program. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  included  modest  in- 
creases for  WIC  which  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  House  Budget  Resolution. 
The  importance  of  an  appropriate 
level  of  flinding  that  would  allow  more 
low-income  pregnant  women,  infants, 
and  children  at  nutritional  risk  to  par- 
ticipate in.  this  effective  program 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

However,  I  want  to  express  my  con- 
cern for  a  part-year  funding  strategy 
that  limits  the  number  of  women  and 
children  in  need  or  makes  them  wait 
for  services.  A  pregnant  woman  is  at 
greatest  risk  for  nutritional  depriva- 
tion in  her  earliest  months  of  pregnan- 
cy. A  young  child  is  at  greatest  risk 
during  the  early  developmental  years. 
Is  it  possible  to  ask  them  to  wait? 

Many  of  those  who  wait  will  never 
be  served.  WIC  has  barely  reached 
one-third  of  all  the  eligible  low-income 
women  and  children.  The  situation  is 
even  more  bleak  today,  because  there 
are  more  women  and  children  in  pov- 
erty now  than  anytime  since  1965. 

Every  year  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
untenable  situation  of  allowing  preg- 
nant women,  infants,  and  children  to 
wait  in  line  for  important  nutritional 
services.  While  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  seen  fit  to  provide  the 
modest  increases  for  WIC,  I  hope  they 
will  work  diligently  to  see  that  the 
supplemental  fimds  are  provided  in  a 
timely  fashion  to  avoid  program  dis- 
ruption and  any  denial  of  services  to 
those  in  need  who  continue  to  wait. 


Ironically,  the  WIC  program  has 
been  proven  repeatedly  by  research 
studies  to  reduce  significantly  the  inci- 
dence of  low  birth  weight,  the  leading 
cause  of  infant  mortality  and  other  se- 
rious child  health  problems,  such  as 
retardation,  blindness  and  other  birth 
defects. 

The  select  committee  learned  at  one 
of  its  first  hearings  on  prevention 
strategies  that  WIC  saves  money.  A 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  study 
shows  that  for  every  $1  spent  on  WIC, 
$3  are  saved  in  medical  care  costs.  The 
Missouri  Health  Department  found 
that  for  every  $1  spent  on  WIC,  nearly 
$1.50  was  saved  in  medicaid  costs.  WIC 
is  inexpensive:  Approximately  $30  per 
month  per  participant,  $300  for  a 
pregnant  woman  for  her  entire  preg- 
nancy. Relative  to  the  average  cost  of 
neonatal  intensive  care,  $1,000  to 
$6,000  per  day  for  an  average  stay  of 
12  to  100  days,  WIC  services  are  a  bar- 
gain. Let  us  bargain  with  dollars  and 
not  with  the  lives  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recognized  that  WIC  is  one  of  the 
most  important  nutritional  programs 
USDA  administers..  Research  studies 
repeatedly  show  that  WIC  reduces  the 
incidence  of  low  birth  weight  by  16  to 
20  percent.  This  is  consistent  with  in- 
formation collected  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families  demonstrating  that  there  are 
fewer  neonatal  deaths  among  infants 
born  to  women  who  participated  in 
WIC  and  that  low  birth  weights  can  be 
decreased  by  as  much  as  40  or  50  per- 
cent. 

Most  importantly,  consistent  find- 
ings show  that  WIC  brings  high  risk 
women  and  children  into  the  health 
care  system.  Comprehensive  prenatal 
care,  including  nirtrition  supplements, 
and  early  preventive  screening  for 
children,  contribute  significantly  to 
improved  outcomes  for  children  and 
their  families. 

Tragically,  although  we  have  the 
ability  to  reduce  the  incidences  of 
birth  disorders  and  deaths,  infant  mor- 
tality rates  are  still  on  the  rise  in  some 
cities.  Just  last  week,  a  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  researcher  re- 
ported a  50  percent  increase  in  infant 
mortality  in  five  Boston  hospitals  for 
1981-82.  We  may  not  yet  know  all  the 
reasons  why  such  a  tragedy  should 
occur,  but  we  do  know  that  higher 
WIC  participation  provides  one  sensi- 
ble solution  that  could  make  a  signifi- 
cant difference.* 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  Members  here.  As 
most  of  you  know,  I  have  been  here 
some  several  years.  Our  problem  here 
is  that  we  do  not  use  the  program  we 
have.  I  hear  about  free  enterprise  and 
private  enterprise,  and  like  all  of  you. 


I  believe  in  the  principle.  But  we  do 
not  have  either  one. 

We  have  an  economy  that  operates 
under  various  and  sundry  laws.  Indus- 
try has  a  right  to  mark  up  its  price 
above  cost.  Labor  has  a  right  to  orga- 
nize, and  a  right  to  strike.  I  am  de- 
scribing the  situation,  not  condemning 
it.  Labor  has  a  right  to  strike  and  to 
demand  its  share.  They  have  used 
those  powers  to  where  now  industry 
and  labor  are  getting  73  percent  of  the 
user's  dollar  in  food  areas,  and  the 
farmer  gets  27  percent;  25  years  ago, 
the  "farmer  got  59  percent,  and  the 
middlemen  got  41  percent. 
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Prices  received  by  farmers  have 
fallen  15  percent  since  1977.  under  this 
lack  of  free  and  lack  of  private  enter- 
prise, while  during  the  same  period 
prices  paid  by  farmers  have  risen  56 
percent. 

So  what  I  am  telling  my  colleagues  is 
that  we  have  neither  free  nor  private 
enterprise,  but  this  is  the  point:  We 
should  quit  trying  to  pay  farmers  not 
to  produce  at  a  time  when  we  need 
their  production  to  earn  the  dollar. 
And  we  should  start  letting  the  total 
cost  be  in  the  price  to  the  user.  I  earli- 
er pointed  out  to  Members  the  illus- 
tration that  if  you  raise  the  support 
price  of  wheat  10  percent,  and  that  is 
all  that  is  passed  on  to  the  user,  it 
would  be  an  increase  of  one-half  cent 
for  a  loaf  of  bread.  If  you  raise  the 
support  price  for  cotton  10  percent,  it 
would  cost  an  additional  5  cents  on  a 
$15.95  shirt,  if  that  is  all  that  is  passed 
on. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is,  we  need  to 
return  to  a  price-support  program 
where  the  user  pays  it.  That  is  what 
we  do  with  industry  and  labor;  the 
user  pays  it.  We  need  to  go  back  to 
what  the  law  contemplates  and  let  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sup- 
port prices  by  loan  and  pass  the  cost 
on  to  the  user,  and  if  that  is  all  they 
pass  on,  the  increase  would  be  almost 
unnoticeable.  Instead,  we  are  charging 
the  farmer  for  that  which  he  has  to 
have  to  stay  in  business,  because  in- 
dustry and  labor  already  have  in- 
creased their  share  under  various  laws. 

Keep  that  in  mind.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  a  $25  billion  cor- 
poration. It  has  a  right  and  obligation 
to  buy  and  sell.  It  has  a  right  to  deal, 
but  we  will  not  let  it  work.  Why  do  I 
tell  Members  this?  Twenty-five  years 
ago  we  had  this  same  situation.  We  fi- 
nally got  the  Secretary  to  get  in  there 
and  support  the  price  and  move  Amer- 
ican farm  conmiodities,  and  CCC 
moved  over  $8  billion  in  15  months. 
We  need  to  return  to  the  law  that  we 
have,  which  worked,  instead  of  the 
system  that  we  now  have.  Keep  in 
mind  that  if  this  international  situa- 
tion is  one-tenth  as  serious  as  it  looks, 
for  goodness  sakes  let  us  keep  some- 
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thing  on  hand  so  we  will  not  have  our 
granaries  empty  and  our  shelves 
empty.  It  is  a  most  dangerous  thing. 
So  stay  with  the  committee,  and  I 
hope  Members  will. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  Agriculture.  Rural  Develop- 
ment, and  Related  Agencie.s  program.s  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
and  for  other  purpo.ses;  namely: 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten).  our  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee chairman,  and  the  fine  gentle 
woman  form  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith). 
the  senior  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  on  their  diligence  and 
wisdom  in  brining  us  a  bill  that  we  can 
support.  This  bill  is  a  bipartisan  effort. 
It  stays  within  our  targets.  And  even 
the  Young  Slasher  has  virtually  no 
heartburn  with  it.  The  discretionary 
funding  in  this  bill  has  been  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  President's  Rose 
Garden  freeze.  So.  I  can  recommend  to 
this  side  of  the  isle  that  this  bill  be 
supported. 

There  are  some  perennial  concerns. 
The  administration  would  like  us  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  nutrition 
programs.  However,  the  legislation  to 
do  this  has  not  been  proposed,  so  we 
are  required  to  fund  them  at  the  au- 
thorized level.  Based  on  the  adminis- 
tration request  we  have  had  to  fund 
the  programs  for  less  than  a  year— in 
this  instance  food  stamps  are  funded 
through  September  7.  1985.  requiring 
a  supplemental  request  to  meet  the 
total  requirement.  All  in  all,  this  com- 
mittees  approach  to  supplying  food 
and  tiber  to  the  Nation  is  well  done 
and  I  want  our  chairman  and  the 
Members  to  know  that  I  am  doing  my 
part  too.  My  tomatoes  are  in  the 
ground  and  are  shooting  right  up. 
They  will  soon  be  ready  for  staking.  If 
any  of  you  urban  gardeners  need  any 
tips,  I  will  be  at  your  service,  especial- 
ly in  the  art  and  science  of  producing 
great  tomatoes.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Standard  Level  User  Charges  lUSDAi 

For  payment  of  Standard  Level  User 
Charges  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92  313  for 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  are  included  in  this 
Act.  $67,254,000:  Provided.  That  in  the 
event  an  agency  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  require  modification  of 
space  needs,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  transfer  a  share  of  that  agency's  appro- 
priation made  available  by  this  Act  to  this 


appropriation,  or  may  transfer  a  share  of 
this  appropriation  to  that  agency's  appro- 
priation, but  such  transfers  shall  not  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  Standard  Level  User  Charges  to  or  from 
this  account. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  statement  during  general 
debate  which  I  did  not  quite  have  time 
to  finish.  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the 
Members  and  the  committee  chairman 
for  doing  this. 

I  indicated  during  my  general  state- 
ment that  I  did  have  an  amendment  to 
the  competitive  grant  section  of  the 
bill  which  would  propose  to  add  back 
to  the  bill  roughly  $10  million  for  the 
competitive  grants  program,  and  $2.3 
million  for  the  critical  agricultural  ma- 
terials program. 

I  took  the  floor  briefly  on  Monday 
to  express  a  few  thoughts  with  regard 
to  this  program  of  competitive  grants, 
which  has  been  on  the  books  for  a 
number  of  years.  During  that  period 
of  time,  it  has  been  funded  at  a  rather 
low  level,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10 
to  $15  million  per  year. 

This  year  the  administration,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  tremendous  amount  of 
concern  and  actual  pressure  from 
many  parts  of  the  country  and  all  sec- 
tors of  the  agricultural  research  com- 
munity, proposed  a  substantial  en- 
largement of  this  competitive  grants 
program  while  still  within  the  author 
ized  level,  which  is  $50  million,  they 
propo.sed  that  this  program  be  the 
focus  of  a  new  biotechnology  research 
program. 

If  I  may  refer  to  the  statement  made 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  this  biotechnology  program 
by  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment, this  is  Dr.  Jordan's  testimony, 
and  I  quote: 

BiotechnoloKy  ha.s  been  chasen  for  a 
major  initiative  because  of  il..  potential 
impact  on  aKnrulture  and  becau.se  of  the 
wide.spread  .scientific  recoKnition  that  this 
area  holds  ureal  promise  for  ihe  future. 
Today  aKnculliire  has  a  unique  opportunity 
to  capitalize  on  the  new  techniques  and  con- 
cepts being  developed  in  biotechnology  to 
address  major  problems  in  agriculture. 

A  major  commitment  of  resources  must  be 
made  m  order  to  achieve  full  utilization  of 
this  new  capability  and  lo  encourage  those 
relatively  modest  efforts  already  begun. 

That  is  a  spokesman  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  speaking  on  this 
subject.  I  might  say  that  in  addition  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  which 
has  on  occasion  opposed  the  expansion 
of  this  program  is  enthusiastically  in 
support.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  in  its  jus- 
tification for  this  program,  states  and 
I  would  like  to  quote: 


It  is  essential  that  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  exercise  a  leadership  role  in  ag- 
ricultural biotechnology.  USDA  can  focus 
on  its  primary  mission,  agriculture,  and 
relate  the  efforts  directly  to  agricultural 
problems  in  commercially  important  species. 
Most  of  the  advances  occurring  in  biotech- 
nology are  in  the  well  studied  areas  of  bac- 
teria and  animals.  The  genetic  and  cellular 
processes  in  commercially  important  plants 
and  animals  are  more  complex  and  less 
studied.  USDA  was  given  the  lead  role  in 
the  agricultural  sciences  because  of  its  abili- 
ty to  insure  the  new  effort  is  linked  to  the 
existing  knowledge  base. 

That  is  the  OMBs  statement  in  jus- 
tifying the  $28 '/i  million  which  they 
recommended  for  this  program.  I 
could  go  on  to  show  support  for  this 
program  in  many  other  ways.  In  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  sub- 
committee that  I  chair  has  been  study- 
ing this  area  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  chairman  knows  that.  I  have  dis- 
cus.sed  with  him  my  interest  in  bio- 
technology and  my  own  concern  for  a 
healthy  competitive  grants  program, 
and  in  his  wisdom  he  has  felt  that  we 
should  not  go  too  fast  in  this  area,  and 
I  respect  his  judgment.  I  think  he 
probably  was  right,  that  we  could  pro- 
ceed more  rapidly  than  is  desirable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  In  this 
situation.  I  respectfully  would  urge 
the  chairman  and  the  committee  to 
lake  a  new  look  at  this  and  see  if  we 
could  not  go  at  least  part  way.  I  have 
invested  years  of  my  own  effort  in  this 
House  in  trying  to  improve  the  quality 
of  basic  research  in  general,  and  in  ag- 
ricultural research  in  particular. 

I  think  that  while  I  will  never  have 
the  familiarity  with  agricultural  prob- 
lems and  agricultural  legislation  that 
the  chairman  has,  I  have  been  in  as 
close  touch  with  this  subject  as  any 
Member  of  the  Congress.  I  thmk  the 
time  is  right.  It  is  very  rare  when  I 
come  in  to  support  the  administration 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  a  request  in  which  I  think 
they  are  right. 
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But  let  me  say  that  this  administra- 
tion has  been  good  in  its  support  of 
basic  research.  It  has  been  excellent  in 
stressing  the  high  quality,  the  high 
standards  that  must  be  met.  We  are 
giving  them  a  slap  in  the  face  when  we 
take  their  request  for  $28.5  million  for 
an  important  new  initiative  and  cut  it 
back  down  to  $10  million. 

Here  is  what  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  said  in  the  current  issue: 

The  panel  sliced  $17.5  million  from  the 
administration's  request  for  competitive  re- 
search. 

That  is  research  grants  that  are 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis. 


The  committee  then  appropriated  $54.9 
million  more  than  requested  for  the  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service. 

I  can  support  the  increase  for 
APHIS.  I  might  say.  because  I  know  of 
the  great  need  for  it.  But  I  think  the 
committee  in  its  wisdom,  when  I  offer 
my  amendment  to  restore  $10  million 
for  biotechnology,  ought  to  consider 
accepting  this.  The  Senate,  I  am  told, 
will  deal  more  favorably  with  the  ad- 
ministration's request,  and  I  think 
they  are  quite  justified  in  doing  that. 

Much  as  I  respect  the  committee 
chairman's  judgment— and  I  do,  be- 
lieve me— I  think  the  chairman,  in  an 
effort  to  possibly  improve  his  bargain- 
ing posture  with  the  Senate,  has  made 
it  appear  that  the  House  Is  not  really 
interested  in  this  vitally  important 
new  area  of  research,  and  I  know  he 
would  not  want  to  do  that.  So  I  am 
going  to  urge  him  not  to  oppose  my 
amendment  too  strongly  and  even  to 
accept  it,  if  he  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  making 
the  award  for  contribution  to  agricul- 
ture. I  think  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown),  would 
get  the  blue  ribbon,  because  certainly 
he  has  contributed  to  agriculture.  He 
usually  presides  when  we  have  this  bill 
on  the  floor,  and  I  realize  the  serious- 
ness that  he  shows. 

When  I  say  he  has  contributed  so 
much,  one  of  the  things  we  have  had 
in  this  Congress  is  the  need  to  get 
urban  support  for  agriculture  pro- 
grams. Fortunately,  we  have  had  that. 
City  gardening,  of  which  I  am  very 
proud,  originated  with  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  it  has 
got  the  people  in  our  urban  areas  be- 
coming aware  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  growth  of  plants  and  food.  There 
is  interest  in  it.  and  there  are  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  to  help  us  with  this. 

But  let  me  show  the  Members  what 
this  amendment  is.  This  is  a  basic  re- 
search program.  Some  years  ago  I  han- 
dled a  hearing  for  Chairman  Mike 
Kirwan  on  atomic  energy  research.  I 
had  a  group  come  before  us  that 
wanted  $5  million  for  basic  research.  I 
read  what  they  wanted,  all  of  which 
had  an  interest  in  finding  answers  just 
for  answers'  sake.  I  asked  the  person 
in  charge  what  they  hoped  to  prove  in 
5  years,  what  they  hoped  to  have  in  5 
years.  He  said,  "a  budget  of  $25  mil- 
lion." 

Well,  we  are  not  making  light  of 
basic  research.  We  want  basic  re- 
search. But  I  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  see  that  if  you  start  some- 
thing slowly,  you  may  get  somewhere 
faster  than  if  you  start  with  more 
money  than  you  can  properly  handle. 

I  realise  that  our  friend  has  a  deep 
interest  in  this.  And  may  I  say  the 


gentleman's  amendment  has  been 
adopted  in  effect.  Last  year  we  had 
$17  million  for  competitive  research. 
This  year  we  made  it  $32.5  million.  It 
is  true  that  they  asked  $28.5  million 
for  biotechnology,  and  we  went  along 
with  $10  million.  It  is  a  new  program 
this  year. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  that  anybody 
that  starts  a  new  program  and  gets  $10 
million,  I  just  think  you  ought  to  be 
satisfied.  I  think  you  ought  to  realize 
that  we  are  moving  a  whole  lot  faster 
than  we  have  in  lots  of  areas.  But  we 
had  better  find  some  way  where  the 
farmers  can  keep  from  going  bankrupt 
first,  or  at  least  along  with  it. 

Now,  we  have  not  neglected  this.  We 
have  gone  along  with  $10  million  for  a 
new  program. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  mentioned  keeping 
farmers  from  going  bankrupt.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  Member  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  would  want  to  take  anything 
but  that  course. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  say  that 
the  best  way  to  do  that  would  be  to 
scale  down  all  these  programs  of  ap- 
propriations whereby  we  balance  the 
budget  and  reduce  the  Federal 
demand  for  credit  and  thereby  drive 
down  interest  rates?  Is  that  not  the 
constructive  thing  to  do? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  like 
the  gentleman,  I  have  got  lots  of 
things  I  am  going  to  cut  down  on 
before  I  do  meat,  bread,  and  potatoes. 
Farmers  keep  the  rest  of  us  going,  and 
may  I  say  that  I  have  had  a  whole  lot 
of  bills  that  I  would  cut  before  I  got  to 
that  which  took  care  of  and  enabled 
3.4  percent  of  the  people  to  help  the 
rest  of  us  do  something  else. 

We  took  care  of  this  as  we  saw  it. 
Again  may  I  say  that  we  make  a  mis- 
take when  we  do  not  let  the  user  pay 
for  it.  We  let  the  user  pay  for  the  cost 
of  Industry  and  labor,  but  we  make  ag- 
riculture stick  out  alone.  The  farmer 
spends  all  of  this  money  on  labor  and 
industry,  and  then  we  make  him  look 
for  a  Government  check.  All  we  need 
is  a  law  that  will  support  the  price  and 
let  the  user  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  committee  chairman  for 
yielding,  and  I  want  to  add  to  what 
the  gentleman  said  in  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

In  spite  of  the  problems  of  the  farm 
sector,  we  have  made  reductions.  No 
one  knows  the  impact  of  high  interest 
rates  better  than  the  farmer  and  the 
legislative  committee.  In  legislation 
signed  by  the  President,  the  President 


himself  stated  that  this  is  the  first 
downpayment  on  the  deficit.  $3.4  bil- 
lion, in  3  years.  This  was  done  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  in  cooperation 
with  the  producers,  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  America,  knowing  that  we 
have  to  work  on  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of  the 
work  and  the  endeavor  here  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  legis- 
lative committee  has  already  cut  $3.5 
billion  to  apply  on  that  deficit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whit- 
ten was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
the  position  of  our  good,  good  friend 
of  agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  but  I  think,  as  our  chair- 
man has  pointed  out.  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  already  increased  the  com- 
petitive grants  portion  of  our  bill  to 
record  levels.  In  fact,  we  have  in- 
creased i^  by  almost  doubling  it. 
adding  $15.5  million. 

I  share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown) 
for  biotechnology,  and  I  want  the 
Members  to  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers)  and  I 
worked  to  get  this  increase,  along  with 
our  chairman  and  others,  but  I  do 
agree  with  our  chairman  that  starting 
a  new  program  like  this  at  full  speed  is 
not  the  best  v^ay  to  go  about  it.  I  think 
it  should  be  started  more  slowly  and 
increased  as  we  go.  depending  on  how 
the  initiative  works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  conclude  with  this:  We  have  heard 
from  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza),  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

If  we  would  return  to  the  law  which 
provides  for  loans  and  which  provides 
for  passing  the  cost  on  to  the  user,  it 
would  cost  far  less  than  trying  to 
reduce  farm  production.  I  think  we 
have  got  to  stop  trying  to  get  price  by 
creating  shortages,  certainly  within 
the  national  situation  that  we  have. 

It  is  10  times  more  economical  to 
have  price  supports  and  let  the  cost  be 
passed  on  to  the  user,  instead  of  the 
farmer  being  tagged  with  what  is  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury. 

As  I  said  earlier,  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  the  support  price  of  wheat 
would  add^less  than  one-half  cent  to 
the  retail  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
in  cotton,  one  nickel  on  a  $15.95  shirt, 
if  that  is  all  that  is  passed  on.  When 
you  go  through  those  channels,  I  am 
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not  saying  that  is  all  that  is  passed  on. 
If  you  raise  something  by  a  penny, 
someone  along  the  line  raises  it,  but 
they  do  take  it  out  of  the  user. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  need  to 
review  it  and  get  back  to  what  the  law 
contemplates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Ser\ice  to  perform  agri- 
cultural research  and  demonstration  relat- 
ing to  production,  utilization,  marketing, 
and  distribution  (not  otherwise  provided 
for),  home  economics  or  nutrition  and  con- 
sumer use.  and  to  coordinate  and  provide 
program  leadership  for  higher  education 
work  of  the  Department,  and  for  acquisition 
of  lands  by  donation,  exchange,  or  purchase 
at  a  nominal  cost  not  to  exceed  $100; 
$485,379,000:  Provided.  That  appropriations 
hereunder  shall  be  available  for  field  em- 
ployment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(7  U.S.C.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed  $115,000 
shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5 
U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  further.  That  funds 
appropriated  herein  can  be  used  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  organizers  of 
international  conferences,  if  such  confer- 
ences are  in  support  of  agency  programs: 
Provided  further.  That  appropriations  here- 
under shall  be  available  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  aircraft  and  the  pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  one  for  replacement 
only:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  appro- 
priations hereunder  not  less  than 
$10,526,600  shall  be  available  to  conduct 
marketing  research:  Provided  further.  That 
appropriations  hereunder  shall  be  available 
pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  2250  for  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  and  repair  of  buildings  and 
imQ(pvements.  but  unless  otherviise  provid- 
ed the  cost  of  constructing  any  one  building 
shall  not  exceed  $125,000.  except  for  head- 
houses  connecting  greenhouses  which  shall 
each  be  limited  to  $500,000.  and  except  for 
ten  buildings  to  be  constructed  or  improved 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $250,000  each,  and 
the  cost  of  altering  any  one  building  during 
the  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  current  replacement  value  of 
the  building  or  $125,000  whichever  is  great- 
er: Provided  further,  That  the  limitations  on 
alterations  contained  in  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  a  total  of  $200,000  for  facilities  at 
Beltsville.  Maryland:  Provided  further  Thai 
the  foregoing  limitations  shall  not  apply  to 
replacement  of  buildings  needed  to  carry 
out  the  Act  of  April  24.  1948  (21  US  C. 
113a):  Provided  further  That  the  limitation 
on  purchase  of  land  shall  not  apply  to  an 
option  to  purchase  land  at  Houma.  Louisi- 
ana, for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  one  year. 
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AMENVMElfTS  OrrEREO  BY  MR.  DANNEMEYER 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Dannemeyer: 
Page  7,  line  3,  strike  out  $485.379.000'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    $481. 479,000' . 

Page  9.  line  U,  strike  out  $156,484,000' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof    $154,784,000"; 

Page  10.  line  22,  strike  out  '$254,441,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $252,741,000' : 

Page  11,  line  10,  strike  out  "$241,484,000 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$240,884,000  ; 


Page  11.  line  25.  strike  out  $308,779,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $308,179,000". 

Page  16.  line  4.  strike  out  ■$45,752,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $44,752,000  ". 

Page  31.  line  6.  strike  out  $327,251,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $314,951,000  "; 

Page  36.  line  1,  strike  out  $356,364,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $353,364,000  ". 

Page  46.  line  22.  strike  out 
$10,797,573,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$10,796,173,000  ". 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  this  time  I  be 
permitted  to  offer  these  amendments 
en  bloc,  consisting  of  seven  amend- 
ments that  I  have  distributed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska, the  ranking  minorfty  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  dis- 
cusaed  this  with  the  author,  and  we 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendments 
will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  series  of  amendments,  seven  in 
number,  totaling  $24  milfion  of  pro- 
posed reductions,  will  represent  an  op- 
portunity for  the  House  to  implement 
recommendations  of  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Cost  Control  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  so-called 
Grace  Commission.  These  proposals  of 
the  Grace  Commission  have  been  ana- 
lyzed by  many  of  us  in  detail  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  this  Member  from 
California,  when  we  take  up  the  ap- 
propriation bills  individually  over  the 
course  of  the  next  30  days,  to  offer 
amendments  to  each  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  which  will  implement  some 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Grace 
Commission. 

Now,  as  we  all  know,  the  Grace  Com- 
mission consisted  of  161  executives, 
2,000  volunteers;  it  was  organized  on 
June  30,  1982.  There  was  no  taxpayer 
money  involved.  They  published  47  re- 
ports with  2,478  recommendations  af- 
fecting 780  different  issues. 


The  portion  of  the  Grace  Conunis- 
sion  that  relates  to  agricultural  spend- 
ing, the  bill  we  are  now  considering, 
totaled  reductions  of  $13  billion  over  3 
years.  Of  that  total,  $3.6  billion  could 
be  implemented  through  administra- 
tive action.  The  balance  of  them  re- 
quire a  change  in  the  basic  law  which 
Congress  would  have  to  enact. 

In  these  seven  amendments,  consid- 
ered en  bloc,  totaling  some  $24  million, 
they  are  in  the  category  where  there  is 
no  need  for  Congress  to  change  the 
law  to  implement  them.  They  can  be 
implemented  through  the  recommen- 
dation or  the  implementation  of  the 
administration.  In  other  words,  to 
achieve  them  is  within  the  authority 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

We  in  this  body  at  this  time  can  tell 
the  executive  branch  that  there  will 
be  deducted  from  the  total  spending 
that  is  to  be  authorized  the  sum  of  $24 
million. 

I  will  read  just  a  brief  description  for 
the  Members'  attention  as  to  how 
these  savings  of  $24  million  can  be 
achieved. 

In  title  I,  this  is  the  recommendation 
of  the  Grace  Commission; 

(a)  <AG-52)  Reorganize  Agricultural  Re- 
search SenHce:  ARS's  organization  structure 
is  inefficient  and  inhibits  research  effective- 
ness, suffers  from  lack  of  congruence  be- 
tween field  programs  and  national  goals, 
and  has  an  exce.ssive  administrative  super- 
structure (35  percent  of  budget  used  for 
wage-grade  and  other  worker?  vs.  only  65 
percent  for  scientific  and  technical  staffs). 
Reduce  administrative  staff  and  make  nec- 
essary changes  to  reduce  overlap  between 
regional  and  field  offices  and  enhance 
policy  implementation  and  coordination. 

The  3-year  estimated  Grace  Commis- 
sion savings  for  this  category  was  $83 
million.  The  savings  assumed  in  this 
amendment  has  been  reduced  signifi- 
cantly to  only  $3.9  million. 

The  next  one  is  AG-54; 

(b)  (AG-54)  Eliminate  funding  for  low- 
pnonty  Cooperative  State  Research  Senice 
programs:  Eight  percent  funding  level  for 
these  programs  is  insufficient  to  effectively 
influence  program  objectives.  Low-priority 
warrants  funding  by  alternative  sources. 

The  Grace  Commission  estimated  a 
3-years  savings  for  this  implementa- 
tion is  $36  million.  This  amendment 
has  been  reduced  to  only  $1.7  million. 

The  third  is  AG-55; 

(c)  (AG-55)  Reduce  and  redirect  Washing- 
ton-based staff  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Service:  Intended  to  transmit  advanced 
technological  information  with  farmers,  this 
program  has  evolved  into  a  network  of  adult 
and  youth  education;  Washington  staff  is 
ineffective  and  unnecessary  for  carrying  out 
programs  in  rural  counties.  Reduce  coordi- 
nating staff  and  administer  non-agricultural 
funding  through  Land-Grant  College  Exten- 
sion Service. 

The  3-year  recommendation  of  the 
Grace  Commission  savings  was  $13 
million.  The  savings  assumed  in  this 
amendment  for  tttlS  year  is  $600,000. 


The  forth  is  AG-29: 
(d)  (AG-29)  Eliminate  duplicative  eco- 
nomic rexarch:  There  is  considerable  dupli- 
cation in  the  efforts  of  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service.  World  Agricultural  Outlook 
Board,  and  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
Combine  certain  overlapping  functions 
under  one  agency. 

The  Grace  Commission's  recom- 
mended savings  for  this  category  are 
$22  million.  This  amendment  would 
implement  that  by  reducing  it  to  $1 
million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

tBy  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  3  minutes.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Title  II.  AG- 
37; 

(b)  (AQ-37)  Reduce  soil  survey  costs:  Only 
37  percent  of  3.105  soil  survey  areas  have 
published  recent  survey  reports.  At  the 
present  rate  of  publication,  it  will  take  imtll 
the  year  2000  to  complete  them,  with  costs 
exceeding  $1  billion  by  then.  Better  man- 
agement and  more  modem  technical  im- 
provements can  decrease  production  time 
and  result  in  savings  of  25  percent. 

(AG-39)  Consolidate  Soil  Conservation 
Service  administrative  staffs:  Program  ac- 
tivities aJ-e  carried  out  through  more  than 
3,000  field  offices  while  four  National  Tech- 
nical Centers  provide  coordination  and  sup- 
port. Consolidate  53  separate  SCS  adminis- 
trative staffs  (non-national)  into  the  four 
NTCs.  _ 

The  3-year  estimated  Grace  savirigs 
is  $64  million. 

The  savings  in  this  amendment  for 
this  year  is  $3  million. 

AG-2 

(a)  (AG-2)  Improve  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration management  Update  loan  portfo- 
lio and  system  to  control  loan  servicing. 

(AG-6)  Invest  proceeds  from  supervised 
bank  accounts:  These  accounts,  which  are 
largely  for  interim-construction  loans,  are 
not  presently  deposited  In  interest-bearing 
accounts.  They  should  be. 

{AG-7)  Decentralize  FmHA  cash  collection 
and  decrease  the  "float":  Current  procedure 
centraliaes  collection  at  St.  Louis  and  causes 
float  to  be  at  least  one  day  more  than  neces- 
sary. 

(AG-8)  Collect  credit  report  fees  on  loan 
applications:  Presently,  FmHA  is  reim- 
bursed only  for  loans  which  are  approved. 
Collect  fees  on  all  applications,  which  might 
discourage  casual  ones. 

Three-year  estimated  Grace  savings 
is  $262  million.  Included  in  this 
amendment  would  be  $12.3  million  for 
1985. 

Then  finally,  title  ni.  AG-12. 

(AG- 12)  Reduce  cost  of  printing  food 
stamp  coupons:  Since  1975,  monthly  bonus 
has  increased  85  percent  (from  $21  to  $39) 
with  average  household  receiving  $102  in 
monthly  benefits.  But  current  stamp  de- 
nominations reflect  lower  issuances.  Create 
a  $20  coupon  ($10  is  now  highest)  and  a 
$100  book  (largest  is  now  $65)  and  save  on 
printing. 

Three-year  estimated  Grace  savings 
is  $30  million.  In  this  amendment,  it  is 
$1.4  million. 


Seven  specific  proposals.  They  can 
be  implemented  by  the  executive 
branch.  We  do  not  need  legislative 
change,  totaling  $24  million.  I  think  it 
is  a  small  indication  that  we  in  this 
House  can  say  that  we  are  interested 
in  implementing  the  recommendations 
of  a  very  worthwhile  work  product, 
the  Grace  Commission. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  no  one  is 
more  sincere  than  the  gentleman  from 
California.  He  has  not  limited  himself 
to  this,  but  in  his  work  this  year  he 
has  been  actively  on  the  side  of  reduc- 
ing costs  in  terms  of  dollars. 

However,  our  committee  over  many 
years  has  worked  with  these  programs. 
We  have  people  from  all  over  the 
United  States  testify  before  us.  This  is 
a  big  country  and  what  applies  to  one 
place  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  an- 
other. 
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I  hope  you  will  vote  with  the  com- 
mittee on  this  because  he  has  made 
his  effort  here.  He  talks  about  the 
Grace  Commission.  I  went  over  the 
Grace  Commission  report  in  those 
places  where  I  dealt  directly  with  it. 
So  help  me.  if  I  went  over  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co's.  operations,  I  would  be  about  as 
lost  in  dealing  with  many  of  the  sub- 
jects as  Mr.  J.  Peter  Grace's  group  is 
in  dealing  with  some  of  the  subjects 
they  dealt  with. 

But  that  is  not  the  point  here.  The 
point  is  that  the  first  amendment  is  to 
strike  out  $327,250,000  and  insert  $314 
million.  That  is  the  full  amendment. 

"The  next  one  says  strike  out 
$356,364,000  and  insert  $3,563,000. 
That  is  the  next  amendment. 

The  next  one  is  strike  out  a  dollar 
figure  and  change  a  dollar  figure. 

The  next  one  is  strike  out  a  dollar 
figure  and  change  a  dollar  figure. 

If  you  did  this  you  would  just  be  sur- 
rendering all  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  be- 
cause insofar  as  the  amendment  is 
concerned  you  cut  off  everything  that 
we  in  the  Congress  have  tried  to  take 
care  of  the  problems  in  the  Members 
districts  where  they  know  most  about 
it,  and  you  leave  it  pretty  much  to  Mr. 
Stockman. 

Surprisingly,  David  Stockman  and  I 
get  along  fine.  He  writes  me  what  I 
should  do  and  I  write  him  back  about 
why  I  cannot  do  it  and  what  he  should 
do.  We  do  it  on  Ji_good  basis  and  so 
forth. 

My  colleague  asks  about  going  along 
together,  but  after  looking  at  these 
amendments  I  see  they  all  have  the 
same  weakness.  That  is,  it  is  just  a  re- 
duction in  dollars  which  prove  thor- 
oughly unworkable  and  would  be  a 
surrender  by  the  Congress  to  an  item 
veto  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 


So  I  hope  we  will  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  efforts  to  cut  down,  but 
let  us  show  a  little  bit  of  thought 
about  where  to  cut. 

I  will  say,  as  to  the  thought  the  gen- 
tleman is  consistent.  He  has  tried  to 
do  this  throughout.  But  I  do  think 
here  that  these  amendments  would  be 
a  surrender  of  our  responsibility  to 
those  in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

So  I  would  hope  you  would  vote  with 
the  committee  and  turn  down  this 
amendment,  notwithstanding  the  good 
intentions  of  its  author. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  by  my  good  friend 
from  California. 

The  committee  has  held  2  months' 
of  hearings  on  this  bill.  We  have  nine 
volumes  of  testimony  and  we  have 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  pages  of 
testimony.  I  think  we  have  gone  over 
this  bill  with  a  fine  tooth  comb. 

I  agree  with  many  of  the  recommen- 
dations contained  in  the  Grace  Com- 
mission report.  I  think  my  friend  from 
California  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  the  USDA  is  way  ahead  of 
other  agencies  in  implementing  the 
recommendations  of  the  Grace  Com- 
mission. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  gentle- 
man a  paragraph  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Admin- 
istration of  the  USDA  before  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  said; 

The  Department  has  been  working  with 
the  White  House  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  determine  how  to  ap- 
proach implementation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

Of  the  58  major  recommendations.  26  are 
already  being  put  into  action  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Action  plans  or  legislative  proposals  on 
five  others  are  being  developed  and  the  re- 
mainder are  on  hold  pending  further  review 
of  their  feasibility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  meat-ax  ap- 
proach of  doing  things  on  the  House 
floor  without  additional  study  is  ill  ad- 
vised and  it  should  be  opposed. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  an  in- 
teresting comment  about  a  meat  ax.  If 
I  were  standing  in  the  well  of  the 
House  and  saying  I  want  to  cut  10  per- 
cent from  everything,  which  I  think 
we  should  be  doing,  by  the  way,  you 
could  say  that  that  is  a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach. 

But  when  I  stand  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  read  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations of  the  work  product  of 
a  commission,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
meat  ax.  I  think  that  is  a  rifleshot, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  responsible  way  to 
be  looking  at  this. 

We  are  the  agency  in  our  system  for 
appropriating  money.  The  buck  stops 
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here.  It  starts  here.  The  Constitution 
says  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
propriates money  and  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  set  the  level  of  spend- 
ing and  we  can  tell  those  bureaucrats 
in  Agriculture,  "You  get  so  much  and 
that  is  all." 

Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  good  idea? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  done  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  without  opportunities  for 
hearings  and  study. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  fol- 
lowup  on  what  the  distinguished  gen 
tlewoman  from  Nebraska  mentioned 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  One, 
I  have  no  basic  disagreement  with  my 
distinguished  friend  from  California, 
but  this  approach  disrupts  the  orderly 
process  and  this  is  very  important  in 
what  we  do  t)ecause  we  are  doing  it 
with  taxpayer  funds  and  we  arc  work- 
ing in  very  balanced  areas. 

The  Grace  Commission  report  I 
think  is  a  worthwhile  product  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  in  fact 
implemented  some  of  the  basic  recom- 
mendations. 

But  very  briefly,  to  go  over  the  proc- 
ess, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
begins  a  process  of  formulating  a 
budget.  It  is  then  submitted  to  OMB. 
OMB  then  brings  back  'This  you  do; 
this  you  dont,"  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Then  they  forward  it  to  the  legisla- 
tive committee.  We  have  gone  in  the 
legislative  committee  with  a  fine  tooth 
comb  and  we  have  made  recommenda- 
tions. Here  we  add  but  here  we  de- 
tract, trying  to  keep  in  balance,  always 
looking  at  the  overall  budget.  We  have 
done  that. 

Then  it  goes  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  To  the  extent  possible, 
they  try  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
legislative  committee.  This  is  the  proc- 
ess that  finds  us  here  today. 

I  have  no  basic  complaint  with  what 
my  dear  friend  from  California  is 
doing.  But  we  are  abrogating  our  basic 
jurisdiction  by  turning  over,  as  the 
gentleman  does,  to  the  OMB  to  do  or 
not  to  do  things  they  have  already  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  Agricul- 
ture, the  dos  and  the  do  nots,  when 
they  have  submitted  the  budget  to  us. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  dear  friend 
from  California  very  respectfully,  and 
I  will  join  with  him,  that  this  is  not 
the  place  to  begin  but.  rather,  out 
there. 

I  would  have  one  basic  disagreement 
with  my  good,  dear  friend,  a  friendly 
disagreement,  about  bureaucrats.  It  is 
easy  to  point  the  finger  at  bureau- 
crats. But  basically  those  are  dedicat- 
ed public  servants  that  could  probably 
do  better  in  the  outside  world. 


I  have  tremendous  respect  for  civil 
servants.  My  father  was  one  of  them 
for  a  long  time.  He  worked  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  APHIS.  If 
anyone  points  a  finger  at  some  so- 
called  civil  servant,  bureaucrats.  I 
think  of  his  dedicated  years  at  APHIS 
and  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

So  I  oppose  the  amendment,  not  be- 
cause of  any  lack  of  interest  in  what 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do.  I  guess 
what  I  disagree  with  is  the  point  in 
time  that  the  gentleman  tries  to  do  his 
thing,  that  it  should  have  been  done 
at  another  level  prior  to  arriving  here. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Milton  Fried- 
man wrote  a  book  recently  called  "The 
Tyranny  of  the  Status  Quo"  in  which 
he  identified  the  triangle  that  exists  in 
our  system  of  Government  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  today.  You  have  the  bureau- 
crats who  enforce  the  law,  you  have 
the  legislators  who  enact  the  law,  and 
you  have  the  beneficiaries  of  the  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  iron  triangle.  And  I 
approached  this  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  taxpayers'  representative,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  in  a  responsible  way. 

I  have  identified  in  a  modest  way— 
for  goodness  sake,  $24  million  in 
spending  cuts  in  a  bill  of  $32  billion,  is 
that  irrational? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Let  me  reclaim 
my  time. 

As  I  told  the  gentleman,  this  com- 
mittee, our  committee  has  already 
.saved  about  $18  billion  or  $20  billion 
working  through  the  normal  process.  I 
do  not  know  about  Mr.  Friedman,  but 
the  three  segments  of  Government  I 
know  are  the  executive,  the  legislative, 
and  the  judicial.  And  God  forbid  that 
it  ever  change.  That  is  where  the  tax- 
payer has  his  security.  That  is  where 
the  taxpayer  has  his  guarantee.  That 
is  where  this  great  country  stands,  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world. 

So  I  do  not  know  about  Mr.  Fried- 
man or  any  other  writing  that  he  may 
have.  That  is  the  triumvirate  that  I 
think  should  rule  supreme  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  one  I  am 
trying  to  protect,  that  we  are  abrogat- 
ing a  legislative  function  to  the  execu- 
tive by  giving  OMB  the  power  to  do  or 
not  to  do  what  we  should  do  in  an  or- 
derly fashion  through  the  process  that 
brings  us  to  the  point  in  time  that  we 
are  here  and  now. 

D  1300 

And  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  that  the  Members  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  sat  here  listening 
to  the  debate,  what  we  are  told  is  that 
this  is  not  the  time  and  place  to  save 
money;  the  orderly  processes  must  be 


adhered  to,  and  that  we  ought  to  be 
doing  these  things  but  maybe  at  some 
other  time. 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Grace 
Commission  operated  for  a  long  period 
of  time  trying  to  find  places  to  make 
savings.  They  suggested  in  the  area 
that  this  bill  covers  that  we  could  sav^ 
over  $13  billion.  That  was  what  they 
suggested. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
offered  us  an  amendment  that  saves 
$24  million  of  that  $13  billion.  That  is 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  what  the 
Grace  Commission  said  could  be  done. 
Two-tenths  of  1  percent.  That  is 
hardly  a  major  step  toward  disrupting 
the  entire  budgetary  process. 

The  gentleman  is  being  extremely 
modest  in  what  he  is  asking  us  to  do. 
and  yet  we  hear  today  that  the  orderly 
process  would  be  violated  if  we  did 
this.  Maybe  I  could  ask  a  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi; 
During  the  hearings  that  we  heard 
about,  how  many  prople  from  the 
Grace  Commission  came  in  and  testi- 
fied before  your  hearings? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  know.  I 
know  none  of  them  were  turned  down 
and  I  in  turn  tried  to  find  out  what 
they  based  some  of  their  conclusions 
on,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Did  the  gentleman 
invite  any  of  them? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  folks  from  the 
Commission  who  I  dealt  with  were  not 
expert  in  the  field  at  all. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Did  your  committee 
invite  people  in  from  the  Grace  Com- 
mission to  testify? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  do  not  invite 
anybody.  We  are  open  and  we  have 
many,  witnesses  from  outside. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  in  other  words, 
under  the  orderly  process,  under  the 
orderly  process  so  far  no  one  from  the 
Grace  Commission  was  included  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill?  So  that  the 
gentleman— so  that  the  Grace  Com- 
mission recommendations  were  totally 
ignored  and  the  first  time  that  we  get 
any  kind  of  an  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing about  Grace  Commission  is 
under  the  orderly  process  when  we 
come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missi  \sip- 
pi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  read  the  Grace 
Commission  report  having  to  do  with 
this  bill.  I  do  not  find  it  sound  in  any 
particular.  It  is  exactly  the  conclu- 
sions that  you  might  reach  if  you 
dealt  with  a  subject  with  which  you 
had  no  background  and  no  knowledge. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  And  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman might  feel  an  affront  by  the 
Grace  Commission.  But  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  here  is  the  fact  that  if 
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we  follow  the  orderly  process,  the 
Grace  Commission  recommendations 
get  totally  ignored. 

So  when  we  are  told  that  the  orderly 
process  around  here  is  something  that 
we  need  to  be  following,  we  are  ignor- 
ing the  Grace  Commission  recommen- 
dations, and  all  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  saying  is,  "We  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi; we  think  there  are  some  things 
in  the  Grace  Commission  that  deserve 
to  be  looked  at.  that  in  fact  the  Grace 
Commission  has  made  some  recom- 
mendations that  are  very  valuable  and 
we  would  like  to  see  those  considered 
here  on  the  House  floor." 

The  gentleman  has  brought  forward 
a  very,  very  modest  request  within  the 
Grace  Commission  recommendations 
for  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  what 
Grace  wanted  to  do.  Now  we  are  told, 
"Well,  that  may  be  valuable  and  the 
gentleman  is  sincere,  but  he  is  sincere- 
ly wrong  to  bring  it  to  us  in  this  proc- 

CSS  '* 

This  is  the  orderly  process  when 
nobody  else  is  considered. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  WALKER,  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Evidently 
the  gentleman  was  not  on  the  floor 
when  I  read  from  the  testimony  before 
our  committee,  testimony  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  USDA  for  Ad- 
ministration, saying  they  have  already 
adopted  26  of  the  58  recommendations 
affecting  USDA  and  they  are  studying 
the  remainder.  It  has  not  been  ig- 
nored. 

Mr,  WALKER.  I  did  hear  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  make  that 
point.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  from 
California  before  her  made  the  point 
that  $3.6  billion  of  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion recommendations  in  this  area  are 
in  fact  things  which  the  administra- 
tion can  do  on  their  own.  That  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  fact  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  doing,  and  I 
think  that  is  fine. 

My  point  is  that  during  your  hear- 
ings process,  when  you  were  bringing 
this  bill  forward,  you  were  not  listen- 
ing to  the  Grace  Commission  on  their 
recommendations. 

The  first  chance  within  the  orderly 
processes  of  the  House  that  we  have 
had  to  consider  Grace  Commission  rec- 
ommendations beyond  those  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  present- 
ly doing  is  here  on  the  floor  with  this 
amendment  and  now  we  are  going  to 
reject  this  amendment  out  of  hand  be- 
cause this  is  not  the  time  or  the  place 
to  be  considering. 

I  would  say  to  the  American  people 
who  want  to  see  savings  in  Govern- 
ment, when  is  the  time,  where  is  the 
place?  If  not  on  this  floor,  where  we 
are   considering   appropriations   bills, 


when  and  where?  The  fact  is,  we  will 
not  get  it  anywhere,  because  it  is  not 
being  done  in  the  committee  process 
and  we  are  told  we  are  precluded  from 
doing  it  on  the  floor. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  modest  reduc- 
tion of  $24  million  of  Grace  Commis- 
sion reconunendations  is  a  proper  step 
in  the  right  direction;  not  a  very  big 
step,  it  does  not  save  very  much 
money  in  terms  of  that  aggregate 
budget  deficit  that  we  all  face,  but  it 
certainly  is  a  step  we  ought  to  be 
taking;  a  very  judicial  step  that  is  well- 
honed  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  this  com- 
mittee has  never  ignored  anything 
available  to  us  to  help  us  with  the  ap- 
propriations; not  knowingly,  anyway. 

We  had  9  volumes  of  hearings,  con- 
taining 6.251  pages  of  testimony.  We 
had  137  departmental  witnesses;  we 
had  123  outside  witnesses;  we  heard 
from  over  100  of  our  colleagues. 

We  studied  the  Grace  Commission 
recommendations.  I  did  not  ask  my 
friend  whether  he  had  or  not.  But  if  I 
had  studied  the  Grace  Commission,  I 
do  not  believe  I  would  bring  in  here  an 
amendment  like  this.  This  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  But  even  if  I  agreed  with 
their  recommendations,  I  would  not 
just  cut  dollars  and  leave  it  up  to  the 
Budget  Director  to  apply  the  cuts.  The 
amendment  before  us  says  cut  the  dol- 
lars, and  that  is  all. 

I  say  after  this  committee  has  put  a 
full  year  of  reviewing  testimony,  re- 
viewing the  Department  and  with  an 
excellent  record  of  living  within  the 
budget,  as  we  do  in  this  bill,  to  take  a 
Grace  Commission  Report  or  any 
other  report  on  its  face,  I  just  think  it 
is  bad  business. 

Now,  I  do  not  question  the  gentle- 
man's good  intentions,  but  I  think  it  is 
not  what  he  thinks  it  is;  it  is  a  surren- 
der of  our  obligations  and  a  surrender 
of  our  viewpoint  about  this  being  the 
best  figure  that  we  could  agree  on. 

May  I  say,  have  you  seen  many  14- 
member  committees  where  they  are  in 
accord?  We  are  in  accord  on  the  com- 
mittee. That  ought  to  say  something 
to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  point  being,  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right;  it  would  be  wonderful 
if  we  could  come  in  and  designate  pre- 
cisely what  we  wanted  to  do  and  not 
just  cut  the  money. 


But  as  the  gentleman  knows,  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  left  only  with  an  op- 
portunity to  cut  the  money.  We 
cannot  do  that  because  then  there 
would  be  a  point  of  order  under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  legislation  in  an 
appropriations  bill. 

The  gentleman  is  protected  in  his  ar- 
gument by  the  rules  of  the  House 
which  he  helped  adopt.  Maybe  the 
gentleman  would  allow  us  to  exchange 
those  rules  so  we  could  be  in  fact,  be 
more  precise  with  the  amendments  we 
offer. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  have  only  31  an- 
ticipated work  days  to  finish  appro- 
priations bills  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  or  we  would  have  a  continu- 
ing resolution,  where  you  would  have 
a  whole  lot  of  fault  to  find.  I  am  tell- 
ing you  we  bring  you  the  best  we  can. 
We  went  into  the  details  of  that 
which  backs  you  up.  or  you  think  it 
does;  I  think  we  know  as  much  as  you 
do  about  it.  I  think  the  approach  is 
just  unsound.  You  have  made  the 
record;  let  us  turn  the  amendment 
down  and  get  on. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  You  know  if  I 
did  not  know  better  I  would  think 
what  we  are  hearing  here  from  your 
side  and  others  is  an  NIH  concept  to 
the  proposal;  "not  invented  here."  Do 
you  think  that  is  appropriate? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  answer  that;  I  think  it 
speaks  for  itself.  We  are  bringing  in 
the  best  judgment  of  14  people  in 
agreement,  and  to  ask  us  to  change 
the  dollar  figure  and  turn  it  over  to 
Mr.  Stockman  to  apply  the  cuts.  I 
think  is  unsound. 

I  hope  you  will  vote  with  the  com- 
mittee'and  vote  this  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  en  bloc  by 
the   gentleman   from   California  (Mr. 

DANNEMEYER). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dannemeyer) 
there  were— ayes  6,  noes  14. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The   call    was   taken   by   electronic 

device. 
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The   following   Members   responded 
to  their  names: 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alboata 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  i  TX ) 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

AuCom 

Barnard 

Barllrtt 

Baleman 

Bales 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bilirakus 

Bhley 

BoehliTt 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brook.s 

Broomfield 

Broun  iCAi 

Brown  i  CO  i 

BroyhiU 

Bryant 

Burton  UNi 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX' 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Phihp 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Do«dy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

E>wyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edward!  (AL) 


[Roll  No.  205] 

Edwards  i  CA  i 

Edwards  lOKi 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreirh 

Erlenborn 

Evans  dAi 

Evans 'ILi 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoglK-tta 

Foley 

Ford  I TN  • 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frast 

Fuqua 

Garna 

Gavdos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Ginurirh 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

GoodlmK 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

GreKg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN I 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hansen  ( L'T ' 

Hark  in 

Hartnetl 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Highlower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  I NC ) 

Jones  (OKI 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  iCAi 

Lehman  (FL) 


Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

ly'vita.s 

I^ewis  (CA) 

U'wis  (FLi 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

lx>nR  I  LA ) 

lx)nt!  (MDi 

Lot  I 

Lowery  (CAi 

Lowrv  iWAi 

Lujan 

Luktn 

Liindine 

Lungren 

Mark 

MarKay 

Madi»!an 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marnoli 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  'NC> 

Mariin  'NY' 

Martinez 

Maisui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandle.s,s 

MrClaskev 

MrCoIlum 

McCurdy 

McDadi' 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKcrnan 

McNully 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikutski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Ml  net  a 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MDllohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Mixirhead 

Morrison  '  CT ' 

Morn.son  i  WA  > 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natrher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Niel.son 

Nowak 

O  Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olm 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

Panelta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prtlchard 


Pvirsell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rilter 

Rol>erts 

Robinson 

Rw 

Roemer 

RO.S1' 

Rastenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Ru.vso 

Sabo 

Sa\ age 

Sawyer 

5>chae(er 

S<hneider 

Schrwder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seitx-rlmg 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 


Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FLi 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NEi 

Smith.  D«'nny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solar/. 

Solomon 

Sp<'nce 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Slangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

SI udds 

Stump 

Siindquisl 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taiizin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GAi 

Torres 

Torncelh 


Towns 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergrlff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whiltaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MTi 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

/•schau 


□  1320 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  Three  hundred 
seventy-eight  Members  have  answered 
to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present, 
and  the  Committee  will  resume  its 
business. 

D  1330 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  for 
a  recorded  vote  on  his  amendments  en 
bloc. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The    vote    was    taken    by   electronic 
vote,  and  there  were— ayes  153.  noes 
232.  not  voting  48.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  206] 
AYES-153 


Anderson 

Andrews  i  TX ) 

Applegate 

Archer 

Barnard 

Barllett 

Baleman 

Bennett 

Bilirakis 

Bhley 

Bo-sco 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  'INi 

Campb«'ll 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

DAmours 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 


DeWine 

Donnelly 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Early 

Edwards  ( AL) 

Erdreich 

Erienljorn 

Evans ( lA ) 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HalKOHi 

Hamilton 

Harvsen  (UT) 

Hartnetl 

Hertel 

Hller 

HiUis 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 


Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (ILi 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 


McGrath 
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Yates 
Young  (AK) 


Neal 

O'Brien 

Oakar 
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Patman 
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NOT  VOTING— 48 

Andrews  <MC)       Hammerschmidt  Rodlno 

Anthony  Hansen  (ID)  Rogers 

Badham  Harrison  Roth 

Barnes  Holt  Roybal 

Bevill  Kastenmeier  Sensenbrenner 

Biaggi  Kostmayer  Shannon 

Burton  (CA)  Lantos  Simon 

Byron  Latta  Smith  (NJ) 

Chappell  Leland  Smith.  Robert 

Clay  Martinez  Stark 

Dellums  McKinney  Stratton 

Dixon  Montgomery  Tallon 

Dymally  Myers  Torres 

Gibbons  Nichols  Waxman 

Green  Oberslar  Wylie 

Hall.  Sam  Pursell  Young  (MO) 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote:  " 

Mr.  Bailiam  for,  with  Mr.  Leland  against. 

Mr.  McKinney  for,  with  Mr.  Dixon 
against. 

Mr.  Pursel]  for.  with  Mr.  Green  against. 

Mr.  COATS  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


D  1340 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  our  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Written  for  his  leadership.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  him.  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith) 
and  all  of  the  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support 
this  appropriations  bill,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  it.  This  bill  rep- 
resents a  responsible,  bipartisan  effort 
to  fund  necessary  and  effective  pro- 
grams, while  at  the  same  time  exercis- 
ing reasonable  restraint  on  expendi- 
tures. The  bill  provides  for 
$34,517,759,000  in  total  obligational 
authority,  which  is  $3,958,000  below 
the  President's  budget  request  and 
$430,550,000  above  the  fiscal  year  1984 
appropriations  level.  Our  subcommit- 
tee worked  diligently  to  assure  that  es- 
sential program  needs  would  be  met 
within  the  limits  of  fiscal  restraint.  I 
think  we  have  succpeded. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bill  is  a  bal- 
anced one  in  another  important  re- 
spect. It  recognizes  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  both  our  producers  and  con- 
sumers. The  measure  recognizes  the 
continuing  responsibility  that  Con- 
gress has  to  foster  a  sound  economy  in 
our  rural  communities.  Among  other 
things,  the  bill  would  help  conserve 
our  Nation's  resources  for  fut£f^e  gen- 
erations, support  research  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber, 
encourage  exports  of  American  agri- 
cultural products,  and  provide  nutri- 


tion and  housing  assistance  to  those  of 
our  people  who  are  most  vulnerable. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
bill  continues  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  our  major  nutrition  pro- 
grams. These  programs  are  designed  to 
provide  an  adequate  diet  for  many  of 
our  p)eople  who  are  at  nutritional  risk, 
including  the  elderly  and  low-income 
families.  Without  this  special  assist- 
ance, many  of  these  people  would  be 
more  susceptible  to  illness,  the  treat- 
ment of  which  often  results  in  much 
greater  public  expense  under  health 
programs  such  as  medicaid. 

Fortunately,  we  have  already  made 
considerable  progress  in  alleviating 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  our  coun- 
try. This  is  the  result  of  such  pro- 
grams as  the  food  stamp  program,  the 
special  supplemental  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  (WIC), 
and  the  school  lunch  program.  Howev- 
er, recent  reports  and  studies  indicate 
that  malnutrition  and  poverty  are 
once  again  on  the  rise.  Therefore,  it  is 
especially  important  that  Congress 
continue  its  commitment  to  meeting 
the  minimum  nutritional  needs  of  our 
people. 

Members  should  note  that  our  com- 
mittee has  again  provided  funds  for 
WIC  at  a  level  that  will  avoid  any  re- 
duction in  the  program's  caseload  or 
benefits;  As  we  all  know,  WIC  is  one  of 
the  most  cost-effective  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  that  reason  it  has  en- 
joyed strong  bipartisan  support.  Major 
studies  provide  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence of  the  dramatic  impact  that 
WIC  has  had  in  improving  the  health 
of  women  and  children  at  nutritional 
risk.  We  look  forward  to  receiving  the 
results  of  USDAs  national  evaluation 
of  WIC.  which  is  expected  to  provide 
additional  evidence  of  the  program's 
effectiveness  and  success  in  reducing 
infant  mortality. 

This  bill  appropriates  $1,254,288,000 
for  WIC,  which  is  the  amount  request- 
ed by  the  administration.  However, 
the  committee  requires  the  funds  to  be 
made  available  and  utilized  during  the 
first  10  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  that 
is,  from  October  1,  1984  to  August  1, 
1985.  The  committee  expects  the  ad- 
ministration to  submit  a  supplemental 
request  to  cover  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

By  providing  $1,254,288,000  for  10 
months,  the  committee  is  essentially 
funding  WIC  at  an  annual  rate  of  $1.5 
billion.  This  level  would  permit  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  caseload 
as  well  as  some  increase  in  participa- 
tion. The  $1.5  billion  level  reflects  the 
terms  of  the  House  budget  resolution, 
which  anticipated  some  real  growth  in 
certain  programs,  including  WIC. 

The  committee  fully  expects  that 
USDA  and  OMB  will  utilize  these 
funds  during  the  10-month  period 
specified  in  the  bill.  Any  attempt  by 
USDA  or  OMB  to  spread  these  funds 


over  a  longer  period  would  clearly  be  a 
violation  of  the  bill's  intent.  Similarly, 
any  action  by  States  to  reduce  partici- 
pation on  the  ground  that  the  funds 
must  be  spread  over  the  entire  fiscal 
year  would  be  in  violation  of  the  bill's 
intent. 

The  committee  has  also  funded  the 
food  stamp  program  at  the  level  re- 
quested by  the  administration. 
$10,797,573,000,  and  has  specified  that 
the  funds  be  available  for  a  period  less 
than  the  full  year,  namely,  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1984,  through  September  7, 
1985.  Once  again,  the  committee  ex- 
pects that  a  supplemental  request  will 
be  submitted  by  the  administration  to 
cover  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  funds  appropriated  in  this  bill  are 
intended  to  be  used  during  the  speci- 
fied period  so  as  to  avoid  reductions  in 
benefits. 

In  addition,  the  committee  report  di- 
rects the  Department  not  to  make  any 
administrative  changes  in  the  current 
method  of  calculating  household 
economies  of  scale.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  such  changes  could  have  a 
severe  impact  on  certain  households, 
especially  the  elderly,  and  that  if  any 
changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  current 
method  of  calculation,  they  should  be 
achieved  by  legislative  action  rather 
than  by  regulation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  these  nutrition  programs  are 
funded  at  levels  that  will  essentially 
maintain  the  current  programs.  The 
administration's  budget  requests  were 
based  on  legislative  changes  that  have 
been  rejected  by  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees. The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  funded  the  programs  at  levels 
that  are  consistent  with  current  law. 

This  is  also  true  for  other  programs 
where  restorations  were  made  by  the 
committee.  For  example,  the  Farmer's 
Home  Administration  housing  pro- 
grams are  funded  at  levels  above  the 
administration's  requests.  However, 
these  levels  are  simply  restorations  to 
existing  program  levels.  These  housing 
programs  are  often  the  only  ones  pro- 
viding housing  assistance  to  low- 
income  rural  citizens,  and  the  commit- 
tee has  wisely  chosen  to  maintain  such 
assistance.  Similar  restorations  were 
made  in  other  programs,  such  as  the 
insured  electric  and  telephone  loan 
programs  administered  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation and  these  programs  which  are 
so  important  to  people  who  live  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas.  It  is  a 
carefully  balanced  bill,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  our  support. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
read: 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
For  payments  to  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  for  cooperative  forestry  and  other 
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rese»rch.   for  facilities,  and   for  other  ex 
peases,  including  $156,484,000  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  ap- 
proved March  2.  1M7.  as  amended  by  the 
Act    approved    August    U.    1955   (7    U.S.C. 
361a-361i).  and  further  amended  by  Public 
Law  92-318  approved  June  23.  1972.  and  fur 
ther   amended   by    Public   Law   93-471    ap 
proved  October  26.  1974.  including  adminl.s 
tration  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  penalty  mail  costs  of  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  under  .section  6 
of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887.  as  amended,  and 
payments  under  section  1361(c)  of  the  Act 
of     October     3.     1980     <7     U.S.C.     301n  i; 
$13,053,000  for  grants  for  cooperative  forest- 
ry research  under.ihe  Act  approved  October 
10.  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a-582a-7).  as  amend 
ed  by  Public  Law  92-318  approved  June  23. 
1972.  including  administrative  expenses,  and 
payments  under  section  1361(c)  of  the  Act 
of     October     3.     1980     (7     USC      301n.); 
$23,474,000  for  payments  to  the  1890  land 
grant  colleges,  including  Tuskegee  Institute. 
for  research  under  section  1445  of  the  Na- 
tional   Agricultural    Research,    Extension, 
and  Teaching   Policy   Act  of    1977   (Public 
Law  95-113).  as  amended,  including  adminis- 
tration by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  penalty  mail  costs  of  the 
1890  land-grant  colleges.  Including  Tuskegee 
Institute;     $17,235,000     for    contracts     and 
grants  for  agricultural  research  under  the 
Act  of  August  4.  1965.  as  amended  (7  USC 
4501);  $32,518,000  for  competitive  research 
grants,   including   administrative   expenses: 
S702.000    for    research    authorized    by    the 
Native   Latex   Commercialization   and   Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1978;  $10,000,000 
for  grants  to  upgrade  1890  land-gram  col 
lege  research  facilities  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion  1433  of  Public   Law   97-98.   to  remain 
available  until  expended,  and  $975,000  for 
necessary  expenses  of  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service  activities,  including  adminis- 
tration of  payments  to  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  funds  for  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  .section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  USC 
2225).  and  not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  employ 
ment      under     5      U.S.C.      3109.      in      ail, 
$254,441,000. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
California:  Page  10.  beginning  on  line  10. 
strike  out  $32,518,000  for  competitive  re 
search  grants,  including  administrative  ex- 
penses; $702,000  for  research  authorized  b\ 
the  Native  Latex  Commercialization  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1978:  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  $42,518,000  for  com 
petitive  research  grants,  including  adminis- 
trative expenses;  $3,000,000  for  research  au 
thorized  by  the  Critical  Agricultural  Materi- 
als Act;". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  is  one 
which  we  have  discussed  earlier  on  the 
floor  under  general  debate,  and  under 
a  pro  forma  amendment  a  little  earlier 
in  the  day. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  give  their 
attention  to  this  matter  because,  al- 
though the  amount  of  money  is  trivial, 
I  think  the  issues  at  stake  are  of  sub- 
stantial importance. 

What  my  amendment  proposes  to  do 
i5  to  seek  to  restore  a  portion  of  the 
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cut  made  in  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  a  biotechnology  program 
under  the  competitive  research  grants 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. We  had  some  discussion  earli- 
er with  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  who  contend  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  asking  for  too  much, 
that  the  program  is  going  ahead  too 
rapidly,  and  that  it  needs  to  be  slowed 
down,  and  they  gave  certain  numbers 
indicating  that  they  had  been  reason- 
ably generous.  "' 

I  would  like  the  Members  to  look  at 
page  30  of  the  committee  report.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  paragraph  la- 
beled Competitive  Grants. "  on  page 
30  of  the  committee  report,  and  the 
table: 

COMPETITIVE  GRANTS 

For  competitive  research  grants  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$32,518,000.  an  increase  of  $15,518,000  above 
the  amount  available  for  fi.ical  year  1984 
and  a  decrease  of  $17,482,000  below  the 
budget  request. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  Commit- 
tees recommendations  for  competitive  re- 
search grants,  including  earmarking  of 
amounts  for  specific  areas  of  research: 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  this  table  shows  is 
that  the  biotechnology  inititative  re- 
quested by  the  administration  was 
$28,500,000.  The  committee  recom- 
mendation is  $10  million.  But  it  also 
shows  further  that  the  administration 
request  for  competitive  research 
grants  for  plant  science,  an  existing 
program  of  $15  million,  was  reduced  to 
$7'.'  million. 

So  we  couple  this  reduction  in  the 
competitive  grant  program  for  plant 
science  and  what  you  end  up  with  is 
about  $2'=  million  for  this  new  bio- 
technology program  instead  of  the 
$28.5  million  that  is  requested. 

The  picture  has  been  somewhat 
muddied,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  understands 
the  importance  of  applied  agricultural 


as  I  do,  and  who  wants  to 
preserve  it  in  the  proper  importance, 
has  shifted  a  good  part  of  the  special 
research  grants,  which  are  applied  re- 
search, detailed  on  page  29  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  over  into  the  competi- 
tive grant  program,  which  is  intended 
to  fund  basic  research.  So  the  picture 
has  become  obscured. 

I  cannot  approach  this  in  my  amend- 
ment because  it  is  specified  in  report 
language,  and  I  have  not  found  a  way 
to  amend  report  language.  I  have  no 
disagreement  with  the  committee  on 
the  importance  of  applied  research.  I 
do  disagree  with  the  committee  as  to  a 
proper  balance  between  basic  and  ap- 
plied research.  I  also  disagree  with  the 
committees  effort  to  mix  the  two  up 
so  that  one  cannot  determine  whether 
a  program  is  basic  or  whether  it  is  ap- 
plied research.  I  have  carried  on  this 
argument  for  many,  many  years. 

What  I  am  saying,  and  I  am  quoting 
the  report  of  the  committee,  is  that  in- 
stead of  the  $28'.-  million  requested 
for  biotechnology,  plus  $15  million  for 
plant  sciences,  the  committee  has  de- 
cided that  a  total  of  $17,500,000  would 
be  adequate.  This  is  absolutely  going 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  this  new- 
initiative  getting  off  the  ground.  I 
have  already  read  into  the  Record  the 
OMB  statement  in  support  of  it.  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  statement 
in  support  of  it.  and  at  this  time  I  in- 
clude five  pages  of  the  committee 
hearing  which  the  distinguished  chair- 
man had  asked  for  substantiating  the 
value  of  the  competitive  grant  pro- 
gram. 

The  chairman  asked  for  this  infor- 
mation. It  was  provided  to  him.  I  am 
sure  he  has  read  it.  It  is  the  most  con- 
vincing demonstration  of  the  practical 
value  of  this  research  that  I  can  imag- 
ine, and  I  commend  the  chairman  for 
including  this  in  his  committee  hear- 
ing record. 

The  material  follows: 

Competitive  Research  Grants— Research 

Accomplishments 
The  following  list  of  accomplishments  of 
projects  supported  by  CRG  represents  a  few 
of  the  many  that  can  be  described.  Several 
projects  initiated  in  1978  led  to  landmark 
di.scovenes  that  have  opened  up  new  areas 
of  inquiries  in  agricultural  research.  Others 
have  yielded  significant  advances  that  are 
being  applied  for  crop  improvement.  These 
examples  are  in  addition  to  lho.se  listed  in 
the  1985  Budget  Explanatory  Notes. 

BIOLOGICAL  stress 

Development  of  biocontrol  for  root  rot  of 
wheat  and  other  crop  plants.— 'Take-all"  is 
probably  the  most  important  root  disease  of 
wheat,  worldwide.  The  disease  is  severe 
during  the  first  2-4  years  of  wheat  produc- 
tion but  then  subsides  in  severely  with  con- 
tinued wheat  growing.  Thereafter,  the  soil 
IS  suppressive  to  take-all  although  a  high 
population  of  virulent  pathogens  still  exists. 
A  USDA.  ARS.  scientist  at  Washington 
Slate  University  determined  that  suppres- 
sive soils  contain  bacteria  that  protect 
wheat  plants  against  infection  by  the  take- 


all  pathogen.  If  wheat  seeds  are  coated  with 
the  bacteria  before  planting,  take-all  disease 
is  significantly  reduced  in  the  subsequent 
crop.  This  approach  shows  much  promise 
for  control  of  take-all  disease  and  other  crop 
diseases  on  which  the  techniques  are  now 
being  applied. 

Natural  chemicals  may  protect  fruit 
against  egg-laying  insects.— Maggots  of  fruit 
flies  are  perhaps  the  most  damaging  of  all 
insect  pests  of  fruit  In  those  areas  of  the 
U.S.  in  which  they  have  become  established. 
Research  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setu,  Amherst,  is  being  conducted  to  study 
the  factors  that  determine  where  the  insect 
will  lay  eggs.  After  depositing  eggs  in  the 
fruit,  the  female  excretes  a  chemical  on  the 
_fruit  surface  which  deters  further  egg- 
laying  by  other  flies  including  females  of 
the  same  species.  The  composition  of  the 
deterrent  chemical  and  the  egg-laying  be- 
havior of  the  flies  are  being  actively  investi- 
gated. A  goal  of  this  study  is  to  determine  if 
the  chemical  can  \>e  applied  to  fruit  on  trees 
as  a  deterrent  for  fruit  flies. 

Insect  attractants  produced  by  plants.— At 
Michigan  State  University,  analysis  of  the 
onion/onion  fly  interaction  has  devised  a 
system  to  determine  the  properties  of  the 
onion  that  attract  the  onion  fly  and  stimu- 
late the  female  to  lay  eggs.  Out  of  this 
study  will  come  detailed  information  on  the 
stimuli  which  are  used  during  host  finding. 
New  control  methods  of  the  fly  by  commeri- 
cal  growers  may  be  devised  as  a  result  of 
these  studies.  Onion  varieties  not  producing 
the  insect  attractant  could  be  developed  and 
these  would  escape  attacks  by  the  onion  fly. 
genetic  mechanisms 
Characterized  soybean  seed  lectin  genes, 
which  led  to  a  discovery  of  mobile  genetic 
elements  in  soybeans.— A  scientist  at  UCLA 
has  been  studying  the  regulation  of  soybean 
development  at  the  gene  level.  There  are 
several  major  seed  proteins  that  are  geneti- 
cally programmed  to  appear  during  the  seed 
maturation,  lectin  being  one  of  them.  The 
researcher  has  isolated  and  characterized 
the  lectin  genes  in  collaboration  with  an 
ARS  scientist  at  Beltsville,  an  accomplish- 
ment in  itself  since  gene  structure  is  known 
for  only  a  limited  number  of  higher  plants 
genes  thus  far.  While  analyzing  the  lectin 
genes,  they  have  discovered  the  existence  of 
mobile  genetic  elements  in  soybeans.  Mobile 
genetic  elements  have  been  known  to  occur 
in  corn  for  some  time,  and  are  considered  to 
be  potential  gene  vectors  for  genetic  engi- 
neering of  com.  The  discovery  of  soybean 
mobile  genetic  elements  has  opened  up  the 
possibility  of  a  new  method  of  genetically 
manipulating  soybean.  Basic  studies  neces- 
sary to  realize  this  potential  are  underway 
through  a  CRG  grant. 

Developed  methods  to  isolate  novel  hy- 
brids of  higher  plants  using  an  automated 
cell  sorter.- Recent  advances  to  cell  culture 
techniques  have  opened  up  the  possibility  of 
producing  novel  hybrids  between  two  plant 
species  that  are  impossible  to  obtain 
through  conventional  genetic  crosses.  One 
of  the  most  common  techniques  involves  the 
fusion  of  protoplasts  (plant  cells  without 
cell  walls)  from  two  parent  plants.  In  order 
to  facilitate  this  process,  a  researcher  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  has  developed  meth- 
ods to  distinguish  between  the  fusion  prod- 
ucts and  the  two  parental  protoplasts  and  to 
isolate  them  without  damaging  their  viabili- 
ty using  an  automated  cell  sorter.  In  addi- 
tion, he  developed  methods  to  determine 
the  DNA  levels  of  cells  using  the  same  auto- 
mated cell  methods  to  determine  the  DNA 
levels  erf  cells  using  the  same  automated  cell 


sorter.  The  methods  are  now  widely  used  by 
cell  biologists  as  well  as  cytogeneticists 
studying  a  wide  variety  of  problems  in  crop 
plants. 

Developed  in  vitro  tissue  culture  methods 
for  cereals.— Ability  to  manipulate  plant 
cells  in  culture  is  one  of  the  most  important 
components  for  successful  genetic  engineer- 
ing in  crop  plants.  The  most  useful  kind  of 
in  vitro  cultures  is  one  that  develops  uni- 
form plants  through  somatic  embryogenesis 
(a  process  equivalent  to  seed  development  in 
intact  plants).  A  group  of  scientists  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  collaboration 
with  an  ARS  scientist  stationed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  have  developed  meth- 
ods for  corn  and  oats  which  yield  tissue  cul- 
tures that  consistently  undergo  somatic  em- 
bryogenesis. This  is  the  first  demonstration 
of  such  a  system  in  cereal  plants  and  has  in- 
creased the  possibility  of  genetically  manip- 
ulating cereal  crop  plants  using  in  vitro  cul- 
ture techniques. 

Initiated  and  developed  molecular  biology 
studies  on  potato  tuber  proteins.- Potato  is 
an  important  dietary  source  of  both  protein 
and  carbohydrate.  Yet,  very  little  is  known 
about  how  protein  accumulation  during 
tuber  formation  is  controlled  at  the  gene 
level.  A  researcher  who  has  recently  moved 
to  Texas  A&M  University  from  Purdue  Uni- 
versity has  identified  and  isolated  the  genes 
that  encode  for  the  major  potato  tuber  pro- 
teins. This  is  an  important  first  step  in  ob- 
taining the  information  necessary  for  im- 
proving the  nutritional  quality  of  potatoes 
through  conventional  as  well  as  nonconven- 
tional  methods. 

Isolated  the  genes  for  hydrogenase.  an 
enzyme  capable  of  recycling  energy  lost 
during  the  nitrogen  fixation  reaction.— A 
scientist  at  Oregon  State  University  has  iso- 
lated a  segment  of  DNA  containing  these 
genes  for  hydrogenase  from  Rhizobium  ja- 
ponicum,  the  bacterium  responsible  for  ni- 
trogen fixation  in  soybeans.  Only  about  20 
percent  of  the  known  strains  of  Rhizobium 
japonicum  possess  this  enzyme.  Soybean 
nodules  which  do  not  have  hydrogenase  lose 
about  32  percent  of  energy  supplied  to  the 
nodules  as  evolved  hydrogen  (h2).  Strains  of 
the  bacteria  which  infect  clover  and  alfalfa 
have  not  been  found  to  have  sufficient  hy- 
drogenase to  recycle  a  significant  portion  of 
the  energy  lost  by  hydrogen  evolution.  The 
cloned  R.  japonicum  DNA  has  been  trans- 
ferred into  a  mutant  which  cannot  make  hy- 
drogenase. converting  it  to  a  strain  which 
has  this  capacity.  It  has  been  shown  that 
these  bacteria  effectively  fix  nitrogen  when 
used  as  inoculants  for  soybeans  as  well  as 
expressing  hydrogenase  activity.  This  DNA 
segment  has  been  patented  and  a  commer- 
ical  company  has  licensed  it  to  use  in  recom- 
binant DNA  experiments  for  development 
of  superior  strains  of  Rhizobacteria. 

A  definitive  study  on  the  basic  biology  of 
the  Azolla  (water  fern)- Anabaena  symbio- 
sis, a  photosynthetic  and  nitrogen-fixing  as- 
sociation.—A  scientist  at  the  C.  F.  Kettering 
Foundation  in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  has  re- 
lated the  photosynthetic  and  nitrogen- 
fixing  association's  morphology  and  ultra- 
structure  to  biochemical  and  physiological 
interaction  between  the  partners.  The  nitro- 
gen fixed  by  the  Anabaena  can  provide  the 
association  with  its  total  nitrogen  require- 
ment. This  association  is  a  potentially  im- 
portant and  readily  available  source  of  fixed 
nitrogen  in  aquatic  systems,  especially  for 
the  production  of  rice,  which  provides  25 
percent  of  the  diet  for  90  percent  of  the 
world's  low-income  population.  This  basic 
information  is  necessary  in  order  to  address 


management  problems  in  the  use  of  Azolla 
as  a  biofertilizer  and  thus  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  expensive  commerical  fer- 
tilizer. 

Molecular  understanding  of  genes  in- 
volved in  nitrogen  fixation  in  Anabaena.— 
Methods  of  genetic  engineering  and  nucleic 
acid  biochemistry  have  been  exploited  by  a 
scientist  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
map  the  nitrogen  fixation  genes  and  deter- 
mine the  nucleotide  sequence  of  cloned 
structural  genes  for  nitrogenase.  the 
enzyme  which  catalyzes  the  fixation  of  ni- 
trogen. He  has  usecl  Anabaena,  an  aerobic 
nitrogen-fixing  organism  which  is  found 
worldwide.  He  has  also  worked  out  the  nu- 
cleotide sequences  and  transcription  of  two 
other  genes  which  are  altered  in  the  process 
of  cell  differentiation  from  vegetative  to  he- 
terocysts  under  which  conditions  nitrogen 
fixation  can  occur.  These  gense  are  gluta- 
mine  synthetase  and  ribulose  bisphosphate 
cargboxylase.  The  feasibility  of  using  heter- 
ologous probes  to  identify  genes  for  which 
no  traditional  genetic  selection  exists  has 
been  shown.  This  work  has  increased  our 
understanding  of  the  regulation  of  genes 
concerned  with  nitrogen  fixation  and  pro- 
vides model  systems  for  understanding  cel- 
lular differentiation  which  results  in  effi- 
cient aerobic  nitrogen  fixation. 

Cloned  and  characterized  the  Rhizobium 
meliloti  nitrogenease  genes.— A  scientist  at 
Harvard  University  has  developed  novel 
physical  and  genetic  methods  which  have 
been  used  to  identify  and  manipulate  the 
symbiotic  genes  of  Rhizobium  meliloti,  the 
bacterium  which  fixes  molecular  nitrogen  in 
symbiosis  with  alfalfa.  Using  these,  he  has 
cloned  and  characterized  the  genes  for  ni- 
trogenase, the  enzyme  which  catalyzes  ni- 
trogen fixation. 

Identified  the  genes  for  delayed  leaf  se- 
nescence in  soybeans.— At  the  University  of 
California.  Davis,  a  researcher  has  deter- 
mined that  two  genes  are  controlling  de- 
layed leaf  senescence  in  soybeans  and  af- 
fecting symbiotic  nitrogen  fixation.  He  has 
demonstrated,  with  the  unique  delayed  leaf 
senescence  soybean  lines  that  he  obtained, 
that  plants  which  senesce  normally  have 
the  highest  yield.  Materials  produced  by  ge- 
netic crosses  indicate  that  the  normal  senes- 
cence process  is  an  important  component  in 
high  yield. 

photosynthesis 
Achieved  significant  advances  in  under- 
standing plants'  waste  of  carbon  reserves  in 
photorespiration.— An  investigator  at  the 
University  of  Florida  has  found  that  aquatic 
plants  can  biochemically  modify  their  rate 
of  photorespiration.  These  plants,  signifi- 
cant pests  in  Florida  waterways,  can  rapidly 
change  their  metabolic  state  and.  unlike 
land  plants,  can  adapt  to  changes  in  CO2 
concentration  in  the  environment.  This 
adaptability  gives  these  plants  a  competitive 
edge  over  other,  non-adaptive  species.  In- 
creased knowledge  of  this  adaptation  ability 
should  lead  to  its  use  in  furthering  the  con- 
trol of  aquatic  weeds  and  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  crop  plants. 

Identified,  mapped,  isolated  and  se- 
quenced several  genes  for  photosynthesis  in 
corn.— An  investigator  at  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, using  recombinant  DNA  techniques,  has 
identified  and  sequenced  sites  on  the  chloro- 
plast  genome  which  control  the  develop- 
ment of  the  photosynthetic  apparatus. 
These  include  the  large  subunit  of  the 
carbon  dioxide-fixing  enzyme,  the  herbicide- 
binding  protein,  and  three  of  the  five  subun- 
ils  of  the  ATP-forming  structure.  The  re- 
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suits  are  fundamental  to  the  further  identi- 
fication and  manipulation  of  those  parts  of 
the  photosynthetlc  system  which  exert  con- 
trol over  crop  productivity. 

Demonstrated  that  the  adaptation  of 
desert  plants  to  a  very  short  growing  season 
is  due  to  the  high  efficiency  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  fixing  enzyme.— An  investigator  at 
the  Carnegie  Institution.  Stanford.  Cahfor- 
nia,  using  newly  developed  techniques  is  the 
first  to  show  that  the  carbon  dioxide  fixing 
enzyme  of  plants,  adapted  in  various  ways 
to  drought  conditions,  differs  significantly 
In  its  catalytic  properties.  This  knowledge, 
along  with  recent  findings  of  the  genetics  of 
the  enzyme  should  lead  not  only  to  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  this  important  enzymt- 
but  also  to  the  production  of  crop  plants 
adapted  to  drought  conditions. 

HUMAN  NUTRITION 

Developed  water-soluble  form  of  vitamin 
D.— Vitamin  D  is  a  fat  soluble  vitamin 
whose  absorption  is  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  diet  and  the  absorption 
of  the  fat.  Individuals  with  various  gasiroin 
testinal  diseases  have  an  impaired  fat  ab- 
sorption and.  as  a  consequence,  inadequate 
vitamin  D  uptake.  A  scientist  at  MIT  has  de- 
veloped a  water-soluble  form  of  vitamin  D. 
which  appears  to  have  a  therapeutic  effect 
on  persons  with  vitamin  D  malabsorption 
syndrome. 

Discovered  that  dietary  fibers  may  cause 
adaptive  changes  in  the  intestine.— While 
the  importance  of  fibers  on  daily  diet  are 
advocated  in  the  popular  press,  their  mecha- 
nisms of  action  are  not  very  well  under- 
stood. In  an  effort  to  generate  the  basic  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  a  physician  at 
George  Washington  University  has  been 
studying  the  effects  of  dietary  fiber  compo- 
nents on  lipid  absorption  and  metabolism. 
on  intestinal  transport  of  certain  nutrients. 
and  on  gastrointestinal  morphology.  The  re- 
sults indicate  a  complex  interaction  between 
dietary  fibers  and  fat  absorption  in  the  in- 
testinal tract,  and  will  form  a  basis  for  valid 
recommendations  concerning  fibers  in  daily 
diets. 

Developed  stable  isotope  methods  to 
measure  dietary  uptake  of  trace  minerals. - 
Investigators  at  the  ARS  Western  Regional 
Research  Center,  supported  by  CRG  grant 
funds,  have  developed  stable  isotope  meth- 
ods for  measuring  the  dietary  uptake  of 
zinc,  copper,  and  iron  in  humans.  Using 
these  methods,  they  found  that  zinc  absorp- 
tion decreased  with  age  but  age  did  not 
appear  to  affect  copp)er  or  iron  absorption. 
Also  zinc  absorption  from  diets  containing 
low  levels  of  zinc  was  double  the  zinc  ab- 
sorption from  a  diet  containing  a  generous 
amount  of  zinc.  These  findings  indicate  a 
specific  regulatory  control  mechanism  for 
zinc  uptake  by  humans. 

Determined  that  exercise  may  increase 
chromium  requirements.  — As  part  of  an  on- 
going study  to  develop  normal  standards  in 
assessing  the  nutritional  status  of  chromi- 
um in  humans,  a  scientist  at  St.  Luke's  Roo- 
sevelt Hospital.  New  York,  investigated  the 
changes  in  chromium  requirements  in  re- 
sponse to  various  activities.  It  was  found 
that  chromium  excretion  increased  in  re- 
sponse to  exercise,  suggesting  that  exerci.se 
may  increase  the  chromium  requirement. 
This  kind  of  data  is  needed  in  order  to  set  a 
standard  for  the  chromium  requirement  of 
humAns.  Dietary  chromium  is  needed  for 
normal  insulin  activity  and  glucose  metabo- 
lism. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
saying  to  the  Members  that  the  chair- 


man and  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, for  all  of  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  and  whose  sup- 
port for  agriculture  research  I  am  ab- 
solutely convinced  of.  nevertheless 
have,  in  this  drastic  cut  in  this  new 
biotechnology  program  taken  action 
which  I  think  is  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

□  1350 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  say  to  the  committee  in 
all  sincerity  that  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  depends  upon  our  ca- 
pability in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  maintain  a  leadership  role  in 
these  newly  developing  areas  of  molec- 
ular biology  and  genetic  technology 
and  we  are  not  doing  that  at  the 
present  time.  I  would  think  that  we 
would  want  to  pursue  that  as  actively 
as  we  can. 

I  am  asking  the  Members  to  support 
my  amendment,  to  support  a  new  pro- 
gram of  great  promise,  as  requested  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  President,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Member  here  who  has  more  personal 
appeal  to  me  in  asking  for  more 
money  in  agriculture  than  the  gentle- 
man who  was  addressing  us.  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 
But  friendship  is  friendship,  and  we 
have  to  look  at  this  matter  here— and 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  us  do  that— 
on  its  merits. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Stockman  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  did  recommend 
$28.5  million  to  go  into  biotechnology 
research.  This  is  at  a  time  when  Amer- 
ican agriculture  is  bankrupt,  in  my 
opinion,  close  to  $216  billion  in  debt, 
where  our  problems  primarily  do  not 
come  from  ability  to  produce  and  to 
produce  economically  but  come  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  what  farmers 
buy,  the  limit  on  their  acreage,  and 
the  low  level  of  their  price. 

Now,  if  Members  do  not  buy  that  en- 
tirely, let  us  look  at  basic  research 
where  you  try  to  find  answers  for  an- 
swers" sake  in  the  hope  that  sooner  or 
later  it  might  relieve  our  problem. 

Our  problem  right  now  is  diseases 
and  insects,  and  it  is  financial.  That  is 
not  to  turn  down  what  is  recommend- 
ed here.  Our  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown), 
knows  how  to  use  his  words.  He  said 
that  we  reduced  this  almost  half.  We 


reduced  what?  A  request  by  Mr.  Stock- 
man. 

There  is  no  such  program  now.  They 
had  zero  last  year.  I  agree,  then,  that 
we  need  to  start  something.  So.  may  I 
say  that  in  competitive  research  we  in- 
creased it  to  $32  million  from  $17  mil- 
lion last  year,  and  $10  million  is  pro- 
vided for  a  new  biotechnology  re- 
search program. 

And  then  we  turn  to  guayule.  One 
thing  I  mentioned  earlier  was  about 
having  been  here  quite  a  while.  I  was 
here  when  they  spent  lots  of  money 
on  a  guayule  research  program  in  one 
of  our  States.  They  thought  it  would 
become  a  great  domestic  crop.  For 
quite  a  number  of  years  we  supplied 
money  to  grow  guayule,  which  is  a 
plant  from  which  you  can  extract 
rubber,  and  it  was  badly  needed  when 
we  were  losing  the  natural  rubber 
fields  of  the  world. 

Later,  when  Stuart  Symington 
became  head  of  the  Air  Force,  he 
made  a  $500,000  grant  for  guayule  pro- 
duction, and  I  called  and  invited  him 
before  the  committee.  On  the  tele- 
phone he  said.  "I  didn't  know  you  had 
already  been  in  this.  I  am  not  going  to 
come  unless  you  make  me." 

I  said.  "Of  course.  I  am  not  going  to 
make  you." 

So  we  have  had  two  long  experiences 
in  it.  Now,  that  is  not  to  say  that  we 
are  not  with  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California;  we  are.  But  we  have 
$702,000  in  here  to  get  back  into  a  re- 
search program  for  guayule  because  it 
does  offer  some  promise. 

We  tried  to  strike  a  happy  balance, 
and  here  is  a  new  program  out  of  the 
sky  by  Mr.  Stockman.  I  might  say. 
trying  to  keep  people  from  looking  at 
how  sad  the  farm  situation  is.  without 
any  information  on  which  to  base  it. 

Now,  my  whole  problem  with  re- 
search work  is  that  when  you  are  in 
bad  trouble,  it  is  easy  to  point  at  some- 
thing over  here  and  say  it  might  do 
something  in  the  future.  And  anything 
might.  I  am  not  saying  we  should  turn 
it  down.  I  am  saying,  let  us  proceed 
slowly. 

In  all  the  years  I  have  been  here, 
and  however  long  you  have  been  here, 
if  you  look  at  anything  that  you  start 
slowly  on  a  proper  basis  and  get  the 
people  you  want,  you  can  usually  get 
to  where  you  want  to  be.  But  if  you 
have  too  much  money,  you  have  prob- 
lems. And  I  just  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  that  I 
think  we  are  doing  him  a  better  job  to 
proceed  carefully  with  $10  million 
where  there  is  no  program  now.  We 
are  not  cutting  any  program.  All  of  it 
is  addition. 

So  I  just  say  that  research  work  is 
important,  yes.  we  have  considered  it 
important.  But  we  say.  proceed  slowly 
and  let  us  be  sure  to  get  the  right 
people  and  perhaps  add  to  them  later. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  briefly? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Certainly  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  knows  the 
high  respect  I  have  for  his  views. 
What  we  are  really  talking  about  here, 
as  he  irjdicates,  is  a  matter  as  to  how 
fast  we  should  go  ahead  here,  f  think 
we  can  have  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion. 

But  I  would  like  the  record  to  reflect 
that  it  was  not  Mr.  Stockman  who  ini- 
tiated this  program.  The  committee's 
own  record  which  I  have  before  me  in- 
dicates that  the  National  Association 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Adviser,  the  National 
Agricultural  Research  and  Extension 
Users  Advisory  Board,  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil on  Pood  and  Agricultural  Sciences, 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Board  on  Agriculture  have  all  recom- 
mended this.  It  is  in  the  committees 
record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whi't- 
ten  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  that  in  the  business  we  are  in,  if 
we  can  go  along  with  50  percent  of 
what  they  request  of  us.  we  have  done 
real  well.  We  are  cutting  lots  of  things 
here  that  we  would  rather  not  cut. 
Here  we  have  a  new  program  based  on 
hopes. 

I  have  tried  to  be  fair,  as  the  gentle- 
man jiBt  read  I  have  put  the  best  foot 
forward.  But  I  want  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  most  of  the  witnesses  before 
us  would  be  glad  to  settle  for  the  in- 
creases you  are  getting  for  a  program 
we  did  not  even  have  last  year.  And 
when  they  get  through  testifying, 
they  ate  expressing  their  high  hopes— 
and  I  join  them  in  those  hopes— but 
let  us  proceed  a  little  cautiously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Whitten) 
there  were— ayes  11.  noes  26. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  constrained  to  ask  for 
a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded 
vote,  and  pending  that,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  my  point  of 
order  of  no  quorum. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair,  unfor- 
tunately, had  already  announced  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  the  gentle- 
man's request  comes  too  late. 


The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  responded.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII.  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WEBER 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Weber;   On 
page    10.    line    22.    strike    out    the    figure 
"$254.441.000"    and    insert   in    lieu   thereof 
■$253,991.000' 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  H.R.  5743 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  elimi- 
nating $450,000  for  a  cooperative  State 
research  service  grant  to  initiate  an 
agriculture  policy  institute  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missoart.  While  it  may 
appear  to  be  a  laudable  objective  in 
terms  of  developing  an  appropriate 
U.S.  agricultural  policy  and  initially 
does  not  involve  a  large  sum  of  taxpay- 
ers' money,  I  am  opposed  to  this  ap- 
propriation for  several  reasons. 

First,  what  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
regarding  this  legislation?  No  hearings 
have  been  held  by  any  committee  that 
I  am  aware  of  to  discuss  what  purpose 
the  institute  would  have,  who  it  would 
report  to  or  how  it  would  interact 
within  the  existing  framework  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  currently  per- 
forming agricultural  policy  analysis. 

Second,  it  would  appear  that  with- 
out knowing  any  of  the  above  informa- 
tion, the  institute  would  inevitably  du- 
plicate many  functions  of  the  land 
grant  universities  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic research  service  and  USDA,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

One  must  question  if  the  institute 
would  be  an  efficient  use  of  Federal 
tax  dollars. 

Third,  this  action  sets  a  very  unde- 
sirable precedent.  Currently,  the  Joint 
Council  on  Food  and  Agricultural 
Sciences  reviews  all  state  and  Federal 
requests  for  agricultural  research. 
Awarding  a  special  grant  such  as  this 
would  remove  this  institution  from  the 
established  priority  setting  and  fund- 
ing allocation  process  conducted  by 
the  Joint  Council.  This  unilateral  ap- 


propriation process  effectively  circum- 
vented this  review  and  could  result  in 
a  distinct  lack  of  coordination  pro- 
gram cost  effectiveness  if  others 
follow  suit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  competitive  pro- 
posals were  solicited  for  the  institute. 
Is  Missouri  the  best  location  for  this 
project?  Will  it  produce  the  highest 
caliber  of  work?  Could  this  type  of 
center  be  more  successful  at  some 
other  location? 

Indeed,  no  one  has  demonstrated  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  the  necessi- 
ty of  even  having  such  an  institute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  who  is  in- 
volved or  interested  in  agriculture  re- 
alizes the  importance  of  developing 
more  appropriate  agricultural  policies, 
particularly  as  we  begin  consideration 
of  the  1985  farm  bill. 

President  Reagan  has  requested  that 
the  cabinet  Council  of  Food  and  Agri- 
culture initiate  a  comprehensive 
review  and  assessment  of  food  agricul- 
tural policies  and  programs  and  estab- 
lish a  dialog  for  public  hearings  to  re- 
ceive valuable  input  in  the  preparation 
for  the  1985  farm  bill. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
have  already  begun  to  address  the  fun- 
damental questions  that  will  set  the 
stage  for  the  1985  agricultural  legisla- 
tion. 

In  addition,  numerous  task  forces  by 
academia,  private  research  institu- 
tions, consumer  and  business  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  farm  and  commodity 
groups,  have  been  established  to  ana- 
lyze and  develop  various  proposals  for 
future  agricultural  policies  and  pro- 
grams. With  so  much  involvement  al- 
ready occurring  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  private  sector  and  acade- 
mia in  terms  of  analyzing  and  develop- 
ing future  agricultural  policy,  one  has 
to  question  whether  the  taxpayers 
should  have  to  fund  a  research  insti- 
tute devoid  of  any  justification. 


D  1410 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  should 
be  scrutinizing  ways  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary expenditures  and  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  deficit,  it  would  be- 
hoove all  Members  to  examine  the 
merits  of  allowing  such  an  institute  to 
become  a  reality. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  support  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anybody  within  this  body  swid  more 
expecially  in  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  who  would  deny  the  obvi- 
ous need  for  a  better  long-term  and 
predictable  agricultural  policy.  We 
have  been  on  a  roller  coaster  in  farm 
country  for  at  least  the  last  5  crop 
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years.  But  I  worry  about  setting  up 
such  an  institute  without  any  hear- 
ings. 

We  have  studied  the  issue  to  death. 

I  would  Inform  the  gentleman,  and  I 
know  he  is  aware  of  this,  that  among 
the  private  think  tanks  we  have  a 
great  many  studies  on  agriculture  on 
board  now.  The  Kellogg  Foundation, 
we  have  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute, we  have  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tute. I  just  made  a  speech  and  spoke  in 
Kansas  City.  MO.  to  the  Curry  Foun- 
dation at  which  many  of  the  people 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  actu- 
ally took  part  in  this  kind  of  a  sympo- 
sium. 

We  have  got  everybody  in  agribusi- 
ness off  of  the  sidelines  and  into  the 
study  business  in  regards  to  program 
policy. 

We  have  got  virtually  every  farm  or- 
ganization conducting  a  study  from  a 
parochial  standpoint.  We  have  some- 
thing called  the  National  Agricultural 
Forum.  1  helped  found  it.  We  have  the 
Congressional  Agricultural  Forum.  We 
have  both  parties  who  will.  I  am  sure. 
adopt  very  strong  farm  platform 
planks.  We  have  the  White  Hou.se 
studying  the  issue,  the  USDA  study- 
ing, every  financial  institution  is  al.so 
studying  long-term  policy.  The  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  are  currently 
holding  hearings,  and  I  really  fail  to 
see  why  we  should  be  spending— what 
is  the  figure.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man again? 

Mr.  WEBER.  $450,000  to  start  with. 
seed  money. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  $450,000  to  start 
with.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  goal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Weber)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Weber 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  would  just  like  to 
ask  if  there  is  any  colleague  that  can 
rise  in  support  of  this  particular  study 
at  this  particular  time,  and  as  to  why 
this  has  become  a  part  of  the  appro- 
priations process. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

What  is  the  dollar  figure  associated 
with  this? 

Mr.  WEBER.  It  is  $450,000  appropri 
ated  to  start  out  the  institute. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  some  of  the  great  agricultural  in- 
stitutions around  the  Nation  could  un- 
dertake this  study  without  cost? 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  think,  if  I  can  re- 
claim my  time.  I  think  the  gentleman 
raises  a  perfectly  legitimate  question. 


The  point  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
has  made,  as  well  as  the  point  this 
gentleman  has  tried  to  make,  is  there 
is  a  whole  lot  of  agricultural  research 
going  on  at  troth  public  and  private  ex- 
pense all  across  the  country. 

Frankly,  as  one  who  represents  an 
agricultural  district.  I  would  be  willing 
to  vote  for  this  money  if  somebody 
could  tell  me  what  its  mission  is  and 
how  does  it  fit  in  with  all  of  the  other 
agricultural  research  endeavors  taking 
place  across  the  country,  and  why  is  it 
needed? 

But  we  do  not  have  any  answers  to 
that  question,  and  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  is  most  rel- 
evant. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  you  would  yield 
further.  I  know  there  is  not  much 
money  involved  in  this,  but  we  have 
become  so  cost  con.scious  and  budget 
saving  conscious  in  this  Congress  that 
even  though  there  is  a  little  bit  of 
money  involved  I  am  reluctant  to 
spend  even  little  sums  of  money  if  we 
are  concerned  about  balancing  the 
budget  and  reducing  the  deficit,  even 
if  we  have  to  do  it  a  half  a  million  dol- 
lare  at  a  time. 

Therefore.  I  guess  if  you  get  a  vote  I 
would  have  to  vote  against  it  out  of 
my  sen.se  of  dedication  to  reducing  the 
deficit,  even  though  there  is  just  a 
little  bit  of  money  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  WEBER.  You  would  have  to 
vote  against  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  For  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  his  support.  I 
would  just  .say  that  beyond  the  fiscal 
impact,  which  admittedly  is  small,  this 
Member  also  believes,  and  I  think 
others  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  believe 
there  is  an  advantage  in  terms  of 
making  some  sense  out  of  the  research 
priorities  of  our  Federal  Government. 
So  we  think  it  is  not  only  good  eco- 
nomic policy,  we  think  it  is  good  agri- 
culture policy. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  just  a  little  bit  further? 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  mis.sed  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  amendment, 
and  perhaps  somebody  will  stand. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time.  I  am  arguing  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  to  delete  the  funding.  We 
have  not  had  any  argument  presented 
on  the  floor  in  favor  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Policy  Institute,  and  perhaps  the 
supporters  of  the  institute,  in  arguing 
against  my  amendment,  will  raise 
those  points. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  better  stay 
around  then  because  there  might  be  a 
more  persuasive  argument  adduced  in 
support  of  it. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  his  position,  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how 
effective  the  Agriculture  Policy  Insti- 
tute has  been.  But  I  will  tell  you  this: 
We  need  some  information  from  some 
source. 

This  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
the  one  that  paid  out  the  assets  that 
belonged  to  us  all.  invested  in  the  agri- 
culture commodities,  and  they  paid  it 
back  to  the  farmer  to  get  him  to 
reduce  production  through  the  PIK 
program— reduce  production  when  we 
were  involved  around  the  world  in 
very  serious  situations.  And  they  paid 
the  cotton  farmer  a  whole  lot  of 
money  to  reduce  cotton  because  they 
thought  they  had  a  surplus.  They  did 
not  know  what  they  were  talking 
about.  They  did  not  have  any  surplus. 
So  then  they  went  and  pointed  out 
some  fine  print  that  said  if  you  have 
signed  up  here  and  we  do  not  have  the 
cotton,  then  you  will  have  to  grow 
cotten  to  pay  yourself  for  not  growing 
cotton. 

They  have  got  the  American  farmer 
to  reduce  his  production  11  percent  so 
that  our  competitors  could  increase 
theirs  11  percent,  and  they  promptly 
did  .so. 

Not  only  that,  but  if  you  look  across 
the  board  our  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  the  influence  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  has  been  wrong  for 
several  years  in  just  about  every  esti- 
mate they  could  make. 

All  of  this  is  not  a  Democrat/Repub- 
lican situation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
no  idea  that  when  they  put  an  embar- 
go on  the  export  of  soybeans  some 
years  ago  that  we  would  be  giving  up 
our  acreage  forever,  and  the  farmer 
paid  the  cost. 

I  was  here  when  we  gave  Spain 
cotton  at  46  cents  and  they  sold  it  for 
96  cents. 

We  need  somebody  who  will  speak 
up  and  tell  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture what  the  facts  of  life  are.  Wheth- 
er this  group  does  it  or  not.  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  know  the  Department 
has  been  wrong  all  down  the  line. 

We  have  got  a  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  that  is  a  $25  billion  corpo- 
ration for  the  purpose  of  being  inde- 
pendent and  seeing  that  we  retain  our 
foreign  markets.  Who  do  you  think 
the  Board  of  Directors  are?  Every  one 
of  them  is  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, every  one  of  them.  And  they 
gave  away  the  as.sets  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  to  get  us  to 
reduce  our  acreage  so  that  foreign 
countries,  our  competitors,  could  in- 
crease theirs. 

When  we  put  an  embargo  on  grain 
to  Russia,  we  did  not  stop  the  Rus- 
sians from  getting  anything.  They  just 
bought  it  from  our  competitors.  They 
set  Brazil  up  in  the  wheat  and  soybean 
market. 
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Not  only  that,  but  the  farmer  pays 
the  cost  of  our  foreign  policy.  You 
might  look  this  up.  After  World  War 
II  we  gave  industry  $22  billion  to  re- 
convert, and  the  poor  farmer  got  noth- 
ing, 

I  am  thinking  we  need  somebody.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  Is  familiar  with  this.  I  do  not 
know  how  good  a  job  they  are  doing 
but  they  were  doing  a  poor  job  of  get- 
ting the  Department  to  listen. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  appreci- 
ate the  chairman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  for  a  couple  of 
years  on  your  subcommittee.  I  have 
great  admiration  for  the  way  you 
handle  this  bill,  and  I  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  Is  to  deal  with  the  dollars  in- 
volved in  this  important  measure. 

My  concern  with  this  specific  item 
that  relates  to  this  amendment  is  I  do 
not  remember  during  the  time  I  served 
on  the  Bubcommittee  any  hearings  or 
testimony  or  discussions  of  this  matter 
or  this  Idea  of  putting  $450,000  in  the 
hands  of  a  university  in  X  location  in 
the  country. 

I  am  wondering  how  this  originally 
got  into  our  bill.  Was  it  done  in  the 
other  body  originally  or  did  we  do  it? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  l^ 
a  very  good  memory. , 

You  will  find  this  item  on  page  61  of 
volume  6  of  this  year's  hearings.  We 
did  not  have  it  when  you  were  on  our 
subcommittee,  it  was  a  new  item  in  the 
1984  bill. 

You  understand.  I  did  not  vouch  for 
the  good  work  it  has  done.  I  vouched 
for  the  need  for  this,  or  some  other 
group  to  give  us  some  solid  figures. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  appreci- 
ate the  chairman's  comment.  If  you 
would  yield  further,  my  concern,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  I  understand  from 
some  who  address  our  bill  as  intensely 
as  we  do.  that  the  original  idea  may 
very  well  have  come  from  a  Member  of 
the  other  body  and  there  may  not 
have  been  the  kind  of  public  hearings 
that  one  might  ideally  want  to  have 
on  a  measure,  even  though  it  is  only 
$450,000. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  have  got 
enough  difficulty  in  this  section  with 
the  kinds  of  programs  that  we  really 
need  to  desperately  support,  and  if  we 
are  lightly  adding  $450,000,  I  am  not 
sure  that  helps  our  cause  any.  | 
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So  I  'wonder  why  we  should  not  let 
the  other  body  do  this  if  they  want  to 
be  arbitrary  about  it  and  maybe  we 
could  have  hearings  next  year  to  see  if 
it  really  is  possible  that  they  have 
done  the  excellent  job  with  past  ex- 
penditures. . 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  use  this  as  a  point 
for  me  to  make  out  how  badly  they 
need  information  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Whether  this  Institute  does  what  it 
should  do  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  our  Department  of 
Agriculture  historically  has  yielded  to 
the  pressures  from  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  get  along  with  everybody  in 
the  world  and  the  farmers  in  most 
cases  have  paid  the  bill  in  reduced 
income.  We  need  somebody  to  give 
them  some  solid  information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Weber  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whitten  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Mi-ssissippi  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Would  the  Chairman 
just  explain,  do  we  have  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  research  being  done 
by  this  Institute  or  to  be  done  by  the 
Institute  is  not  done  elsewhere? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say.  Mr. 
Smith  and  others  are  more  familiar 
with  the  operation  of  this.  I  was  just 
pointing  out  the  weaknesses  in  the  De- 
partment. They  have  been  wrong  so 
many  times  under  this  and  other  ad- 
ministrations that  certainly  we  need 
some  outside  group  against  which  you 
can  match  their  estimates. 

Certainly  that  is  true  in  foreign 
trade.  I  will  take  a  minute  of  your 
time  if  I  may.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to 
you,  but  you  can  sell  easier  than  you 
can  give  away.  If  you  sell,  the  trade  in 
that  country  is  helping  you  to  get  it 
in.  You  go  through  regular  channels 
and  you  do  not  upset  anything. 
Whereas,  if  you  give  it  to  them,  you 
upset  everything,  so  everybody  resists 
it. 

We  need  somebody  to  point  that  out 
to  the  Department.  If  we  keep  what 
we  have  on  the  counter,  we  keep  them 
from  increasing  acreage.  But  if  we 
have  an  on-again/off-again  sales 
policy,  as  we  have  had,  they  increase 
the  acreage. 

I  promise  you  their  own  testimony 
shows  that  as  we  cut  our  production 
11  percent,  our  competitors  raised 
theirs  11  percent.  We  did  not  cut  any- 
thing, we  just  gave  them  our  markets. 
Maybe  they  made  a  concession;  maybe 
they  agreed  to  help  us  somewhere 
else,  I  do  not  know. 

I  just  say  we  need  somebody  to  give 
us  some  figures  not  dominated  by  the 
"in"  sources,  and  that  is  true  of  any 
administration. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  response  and  I  will  address  my 
future  questions  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  get  back  to 
the  real  world.  You  can  ask  the  re- 
search department  down  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  an  answer 
to  some  questions;  but  if  it  has  any  in- 
kling that  it  might  involve  a  policy 
question  they  must  get  it  cleared  at 
OMB;  then  shade  it  a  little  bit  one 
way  or  the  other. 

We  do  not  secure  the  answers  we 
want  in-house.  It  is  important  that  in 
1985  we  have  a  farm  program  that  an- 
swers some  of  the  questions  we  have 
not  been  answering  the  last  25  years. 
Just  consider,  for  example,  wh^at;  just 
look  at  the  record  the  last  20  years. 
We  have  a  number  of  times  reduced 
wheat  acreage  in  the  traditional  wheat 
area  and  offset  that  reduction  with  an 
increase  in  the  double-crop  area.  We 
do  not  know  the  consequences  of  some 
of  these  programs,  and  that  is  what 
this  is  for,  so  we  need  to  know  what 
can  be  expected. 

Agriculture  is  so  complex  today  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  one  seg- 
ment of  agriculture  in  isolation. 
Whenever  we  help  one  segment  we 
may  hurt  another. 

Just  recently,  for  example,  there  was 
a  proposal  to  eliminate  what  they  call 
tax  shelters.  If  there  are  tax  shelters 
in  cattle  feeding  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  are  since  we  have  had 
income  averaging,  before  that  I  know 
there  were;  but  if  there  are  tax  shel- 
ters in  cattle  feeding;  for  example,  this 
organization  was  asked  to  do  a  study 
and  they  came  up  with  a  study  that 
showed  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
cow  calf  man  compared  to  the  cattle 
feeder;  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
corn  producer;  and  some  people  gain 
and  some  people  do  not  and  before 
you  go  into  a  program  or  change  an 
agricultural  law.  we  need  to  know 
what  affect  it  will  have.  That  is  what 
this  is  all  about. 

This  is  an  organization  that  has 
shown  it  has  computer  activity,  it  has 
capability,  it  is  one  we  should  be  using. 
And  we  sure  had  better  not  depend 
upon  in-house  services  entirely  when 
we  go  into  the  farm  bill  in  1985. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  I  understand  right— 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing—then the  purpose  of  this  institute 
is  to  provide  policy  analysis  for  the 
Congress  in  evaluating  farm  programs; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Policy  alterna- 
tives, it  is  made  public. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  can  I  ask  why  this  spe- 
cific institute  was  chosen  and  what 
kind  of  process  was  gone  through? 
You  know  we  have  a  good  agricultural 
university    in   Minnesota,    I    am   not 
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pumping  for  my  own  State  but  what 
process  was  used  to  select  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  for  their  participation 
in  this  area? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  are  lead- 
ers in  their  area.  I  am  not  from  Mis- 
souri either,  but  they  are  the  leaders 
and  they  probably  use  the  services 
from  Minnesota.  You  know  they  do 
not  use  all  services  from  within.  They 
probably  get  some  out  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Yes.  the  University 
of  Missouri  has  a  very  strong  agricul- 
tural economics  department:  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Nation.  It  has  devel- 
oped out  of  that  agricultural  econom- 
ics department.  They  do  it  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Iowa  State  University  and 
also  to  some  extent  with  the  Universi- 
ty of  Minnesota  and  other  midwestern 
universities  where  they  can  have  some 
input  into  the  model  that  they  have. 

And  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  may  have  offered  the 
amendment  without  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  actually  what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEBER.  That  is  certainly  the 
case  because  nowhere  in  the  commit- 
tee report  or  elsewhere  can  I  find  out 
answers  to  these  questions.  As  I  indi- 
cated in  my  statement.  I  am  offering 
the  amendment  precisely  becau.se  I  do 
not  know  what  is  being  done  and  I  am 
still  not  sure  what  is  being  done  and  I 
am  not  quite  sure  any  member  of  the 
committee  knows  what  is  being  done 
at  that  Institute. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Maybe  I  can  ex- 
plain just  a  little  bit.  or  maybe  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts) 
can. 

I  remember  last  year  we  were  look- 
ing at  such  things  as  freezing  the 
target  prices,  if  you  remember.  The 
administration  proposed  last  April. 
May.  that  we  freeze  them  and  we  took 
it  up  in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  some  of  us  asked  about  Womack 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  who  is 
the  director  of  this  program,  to  run  a 
model  through  and  .see  what  effect  it 
would  have. 

And  we  were  able  to  get  those  an- 
swers that  helped  us  in  deciding  the 
question. 

Personally.  I  look  forward  to  next 
year  in  the  1985  farm  bill,  when  we  get 
into  proposals  as  to  making  changes  in 
present  policies  and  going  into  this 
and  having  them  coming  back  to  us 
and  give  us  answers  that  we  need.  Just 
recently  when  we  had  the  change  in 
the  wheat  program  which  was  passed 


by  this  House  back  last  November,  we 
were  able  to  run  through  there  a 
model  as  to  the  effect  of  a  diversion 
payment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Weber  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

We  had  that  run  through  to  see 
what  effect  a  diversion  payment  would 
have  on  the  total  wheat  program  and 
then  its  effect,  also.  As  you  know  in 
some  areas  when  you  have  an  oversup- 
ply  of  wheat  that  gets  into  the  feed 
use.  also,  especially  in  pork  produc- 
tion. 

So  we  are  able,  we  have  available  to 
us  as  Members  of  the  Congress  a  very 
objective  source  of  research  service  for 
policy  decisions.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  pointed  out  before,  any 
time  before  we  wanted  these  answers 
we  got  them  from  USDA  on  OMB 
through  USDA. 

Some  of  us  always  questioned  the 
objectivity  of  some  of  these  answers. 
These  people  out  there  are  not  inter- 
ested in  really  being  objective,  but 
take  the  position  thai.  Hey.  we  have 
to  save  S5  million:  how  do  we  make  the 
question  so  we  can  .save  the  55  million. 
And  now  we  come  up  with  the 
answer."  The  institute  is  going  to  be 
very  objective  and  tell  you  what  it  will 
do,  yea  or  nay. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  vield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  He  has  described  for  me  I 
think  the  role  this  institute  is  going  to 
play.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  significant 
one  because  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  described  it  as  providing  the 
objective  information  to  this  Congress. 
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My  question  then-I  realize  that  the 
University  of  Missouri  is  a  fine  school, 
but  there  are  other  fine  agricultural 
.schools  m  the  country.  Texas  A&M. 
University  of  Kansas.  University  of 
Mmnesota,  and  a  lot  of  others  too— I 
wonder  if  any  of  tho.se  fine  institu- 
tions were  given  any  opportunity  to 
come  in  and  bid  for  this  very  generou.s 
contract  and  for  the  privilege  of  sup- 
plying the  objective  information  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
farm  policy? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  if  the 
gentleman  would  talk  to  these  univer- 
sities and  the  people  in  the  ag  depart- 
ments, and  nobody  has  a  better  one 
than  we  have  at  Iowa  State,  that  they 
would  all  agree  that  the  logical  place 


would  be  the  University  of  Missouri 
because  they  happen  to  have  devel- 
oped this  expertise.  They  have  started 
on  it  now.  They  work  with  other  uni- 
versities. 

I  think  it  is  the  obvious  lead  univer- 
sity and  that  it  ought  to  have  this  con- 
tract. I  realize  the  gentleman  probably 
looked  at  the  record  and  did  not  see 
the  answers  to  some  of  his  questions 
but  I  hope  that  since  it  has  been  ex- 
plained now  that  the  gentleman  will 
withdraw  his  amendment,  because  this 
is  an  important  program.  I  think  it  en- 
compasses especially  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  and  from  Minnesota  that  on 
page  61  of  the  report  we  have  the  col- 
loquy between  the  chairman  and  Dr. 
Jordan  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
that  very  clearly  states  what  the  pur- 
pose of  this  institute  is.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  this 
simply  for  1  year  in  regard  to  advice 
on  the  next  farm  bill  or  if  this  going  to 
be  something  in  perpetuity? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  you 
would  have  to  look  at  it  next  year  and 
determine  whether  or  not  to  extend  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  automatically 
.say  it  is  a  continuing  thing.  We  may 
not  even  want  it  next  year.  But  I  think 
we  certainly  need  it  now. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield.  I  do  not  want  it 
to  go  on  record  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
every  policy  recommendation  that  is 
submitted  by  OMB  or  USDA  to  the 
House  Ag  Committee,  far  from  it.  but 
I  think  this  business  of  lending  the  im- 
pression that  we  do  not  have  any 
other  advice  other  than  OMB  or 
USDA  is  just  simply  not  the  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roberts  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  We  get  advice  from 
virtually  every  agribusmess  group, 
every  farm  organization.  I  went  down 
through  the  laundry  list  before  of 
people  who  are  getting  off  of  the  side- 
lines and  on  the  playing  field  of  the 
farm  policy  debate.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  we  are  going  with  $450,000 
now.  The  University  of  Missouri  has  a 
fine  agriculture  school,  they  have  the 
project  started,  but  I  worry  about  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  to  set  up  this  in- 
stitute on  down  the  road  for  whatever 
problem  that  we  may  have. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  say 
there  are  two  reasons.  To  start  with 
there   is   no   commodity   organization 
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and  no  farm  organization  that  has  this 
kind  of  expertise,  none  whatever. 

Second,  even  if  one  did  have,  I  do 
not  cane  if  it  is  the  Farmers'  Union  or 
the  Farm  Bureau,  whatever  they  say 
would  be  considered  suspect,  because 
they  have  policy  positions.  This  orga- 
nization will  present  alternatives,  not 
just  one  policy  that  they  are  support- 
ing, they  can  present  alternatives  and 
tell  us  what  would  happen  if  we  crank 
certain  components  into  the  mix. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  and  this  will  be 
the  last  time  I  will  ask  him  to  do  so. 
who  is  at  Iowa  State  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Missouri,  that  has  a  crystal  ball 
that  can  accurately  predict  a  freeze  or 
an  embargo,  or  interest  rates  turning 
on  the  dime  or  what  is  going  to 
happen  on  down  the  road  in  regard  to 
farm  program  policy?  I  would  be  very 
interested  to  see  that  crystal  ball.  The 
same  people  took  part  in  a  symposium 
before  the  Curry  Foundation  that  this 
gentleman  spoke  before  just  several 
weeks  ago.  I  talked  to  them  about  the 
same  policy  alternatives.  We  all  know 
what  those  alternatives  are.  We  have 
discussed  these  issues  to  death  almost 
in  the  House  Ag  Committee  and  with- 
in many  other  organizations.  They  did 
not  have  any  other  policy  alternatives 
that  were  unique  to  what  the  gentle- 
man khows  and  that  I  know  and  that 
we  have  discussed  about  at  great 
length.  Personally  I  think  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  without  hearings,  and 
without  the  proper  designation  that  I 
would  have  to  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tinie  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemaui  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

You  know  we  urban  guys  ought  to 
stay  around  more  often  on  agriculture 
because  we  do  not  have  the  expertise. 
It  is  one  great  big  country  altogether 
and  we  need  to  learn. 

You  have  convinced  me.  I  am  glad  I 
stayed.  I  was  with  the  gentleman;  now 
the  gentleman  has  lost  me.  The  expla- 
nation was  just  excellent. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 


Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  nothing  pains 
me  more  than  to  lose  the  support  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  with 
whom  I  so  often  find  myself  in  philo- 
sophical accord. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Let  me  con- 
clude by  saying  this,  too.  One  of  the 
other  things  that  we  have  not  taken 
into  consideration  over  the  last  20 
years  is  what  happens  to  the  people 
who  leave  the  farms.  We  have  policy 
considerations  and  a  certain  policy  will 
eliminate  certain  numbers  of  farmers 
and  they  go  to  the  city.  What  happens 
to  them  involves  everyone.  City  people 
are  involved  in  this,  too. 

So  I  say  that  this  is  an  important  re- 
source at  this  time.  I  am  not  saying 
that  we  should  continue  it  indefinite- 
ly. I  do  not  know  about  next  year,  but 
certainly  for  this  1  year  we  need  this 
kind  of  help. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  As  one  who  has  uti- 
lized the  institute  and  has  discussed  it 
with  the  people  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  seen  the  objectivity  that 
the  institute  is  able  to  provide  as  far 
as  policy  decisions  that  heed  to  be 
made  in  agriculture  and  will  have  to 
be  made  especially  next  year,  that  it  is 
a  very  worthwhile  tool  and  has  been 
developed  basically  as  a  research  tool 
in  the  area  of  the  use  of  computers  in 
modeling  various  programs  and  then 
being  able  to  put  in  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures you  want. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying  then 
is  that  this  is  one  of  a  kind. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Yes,  it  is  one  of  a 
kind.  There  is  only  one.  No  farm  orga- 
nization has  anything  like  this.  No 
other  facility  and  even  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  this.  OMB  does 
not  have  this.  USDA  does  not  have 
this. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  me  then  to  enlighten  me  why  is  it 
so  important  that  this  unique  project 
continue? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Well,  in  order  for 
us  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  can 
not  only  make  these  policy  decisions 
based  upon  the  modeling  programs 
that  we  have  within  the  use  of  the 
computer  industry  and  being  able  to 
make  decisions  based  upon  results 
from  that  and  I  think  that  so  far  the 
information  that  has  been  provided 
back  on  the  changes  that  have  been 
proposed  in  the  past  on  agriculture 
programs  have  been  very  reliable. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  area  to 
continue  on  in  order  to  find  out  exact- 


ly whether  maybe  even  in  the  Govern- 
ment we  should  have  such  an  insti- 
tute. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  L  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

It  seems  like  it  is  3.  very  important 
thing  to  do,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
present  and  the  prospective  problems 
that  agriculture  in  America  has. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Yes.  And  I  would 
just  like  to  close  by  pointing  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the 
number,  as  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  of  persormel  that  the 
university  has  on  board  to  work  with 
this  program  very  many  people,  expert 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  economics, 
who  basically  know  the  programs  and 
I  think  that  again  you  would  not  be 
able  to  find  that  many  people  re- 
nowned in  the  field  anywhere  else  in 
one  area,  in  one  organization,  anyplace  * 
else  but  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Agriculture. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  to  cut  it  off 
at  this  time  just  as  it  is  getting  on  its 
feet  and  we  are  beginning  to  learn 
from  this  development,  I  think  would 
be  very  foolish. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  we  have  an  ag  bill 
coming  up,  the  1985  agriculture  bill. 
The  more  understanding  and  the  more 
research  that  goes  into  testimony  and 
ideas  for  the  coming  ag  bill  the  better 
off  we  are  going  to  be. 

Are  we  going  to  limit  our  research  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture?  Are 
we  going  to  limit  our  thoughts  and  our 
ideas  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  this  ag  bill?  Are  we  going  to 
allow  our  industries  such  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  and  Iowa  to  con- 
tribute greatly  as  they  have  in  the 
past? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  think  we  should 
rely  on  the  more  objectivity  that  we 
would  receive  from  this  type  of  insti- 
tute than  we  would  receive  from 
USDA  or  basically,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  also  pointed  out,  that 
the  various  organizations  have  their 
own  policies.  They  have  an  area  in 
which  they  are  going  to  be  coming 
from  when  they  are  going  to  make  a 
proposal  for  a  change.  Some  of  them 
believe  in  a  free  market  systeijn  and 
they  are  going  to  promote  policies 
that  will  establish  that  type  of  system. 
Other  ones  believe  in  more  Govern- 
ment control,  more  production  con- 
trol. They  are  going  to  promote  those 
kinds  of  policies.  While  the  institute  is 
not  going  to  be  out  here  promoting 
policies,  they  are  going  to  be  respond- 
ing to  those  changes  so  we  will  have 
an  objective  response. 
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The  institute  is  not  going  to  be  out 
here  promoting  policies  but  are  going 
to  be  responding  to  those  proposed 
changes,  so  that  we  will  have  an  objec- 
tive response. 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  So  we  will  have  a 
better  idea  as  to  difficult  decisions 
next  year  in  the  1985  agricultural  bill 
which  we  will  be  having  in  front  of  us 
if  we  continue  this  program:  is  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying,  yes. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kan.sas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  What  is  the  one  of  a 
kind  of  business  that  you  are  talking 
about  that  will  enable  you  with  this 
study  to  come  up  with  unique  sugges- 
tions that  have  not  already  been  sug 
gested  and  will  be  suggested  during 
the  regular  hearing  process  and  by  vir 
tually  every  group  under  the  Sun  that 
is  studying  the  problem  of  agricultural 
program  policy?  What  is  it  that  is  so 
unique? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  The  uniqueness  is 
the  computer  model  that  they  present- 
ly have. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Ls  that  computer 
model,  if  the  gentleman  will  continue 
to  yield,  any  different  than  that  used 
by  Oklahoma  Slate  and  Kansas  State, 
with  the  Ag  working  group  that  we 
have? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volk- 
mer)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    that    the   gentle- 
man be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  add! 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Kansas? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The      CHAIRMAN.      Objection      is 

heard. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlenr^an  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Weber). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
title  I. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  title  I  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
points  of  order  to  title  I? 
Are  there  any  amendments  to  title  I? 
If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  II. 
Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  II  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  to  title  II? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
II? 
If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The   Clerk    proceeded   to   read   title 
III. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  III  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
points  of  order  to  title  III? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
IIP 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  IV. 
Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  title  IV  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Arc    there    any 
points  of  order  to  title  IV? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
IV? 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  V. 
Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  V  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssissippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
points  of  order  to  title  V? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
V? 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  VI. 
Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  VI  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Are  there  any  points  of  order  to  title 
VI? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
VP 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  60.  after  line  18,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  629.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  President  may  reduce 
any  appropriation  in  this  Act  by  not  more 
than  ten  percent. 


POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  this  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 

PAGE    60.    AFTER    LINE    18.    INSERT   THE   FOLLOW- 
ING NEW  section: 

Sec  629.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  each  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwi.se  made  available  in  this  Act 
is  hereby  reduced  by  one  percent. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  pretty  straightforward 
and  I  think  pretty  easv  to  understand. 
It  is  a  1-percent  across-the-board  cut. 
It  will  save  the  Congress  something  on 
the  order  of  $320  million. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  offer  the 
amendment  offered  previously  that 
would  have  given  the  President  discre- 
tion to  cut  up  to  10  percent  in  certain 
categories  and  thereby  assure  that  we 
did  not  have  to  do  the  across-the- 
board  approach.  Since  the  rules  of  the 
Hou.se  are  such  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  could  take  a  point  of 
order  against  that  amendment.  I  am 
now  then  left  with  the  opportunity 
only  to  offer  the  across-the-board  cut 
that  the  rules  give  me.  Therefore.  I 
have  decided  that  a  1-percent  across- 
the-board  cut  would  be  in  order. 

This  is  another  case  of  attempting  to 
deal  with  deficits.  We  are  faced  with 
major  deficits.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
in  the  Congress  denies  that.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  assure  that  we  at  least  ac- 
knowledge that  as  a  part  of  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 

I  would  think  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  argue  that  we  cannot 
reduce  by  1  percent  the  programs  that 
the  Federal  Government  sponsors,  not 
only  in  the  agricultural  area  but  other 
areas  as  well,  that  somehow  a  1-per- 
cent reduction  would  emasculate  any 
program,  let  alone  a  whole  series  of 
programs. 

So  this  is  an  attempt  to  say  that  it  is 
time  that  we  faced  up  within  the  ap- 
propriations process  to  our  responsibil- 
ity to  reduce  spending  in  the  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  spending  in  this 
Government  in  a  way  that  reduces 
deficits. 

The  best  gift  that  we  can  give  to  the 
agricultural  community  is  to  look  re- 
sponsible enough  about  spending  that 
we  can  begin  to  develop  a  fiscal  policy 
which  in  turn  helps  lower  interest 
rates  across  the  country.  The  farmers 
of  this  country  are  being  devastated 
by  high  interest.  All  of  the  rest  of  the 
things  aside,  the  main  thing  that  is 
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undercutting  the  agrictiltural  economy 
today  Is  the  fact  that  interest  rates  are 
again  on  the  rise.  In  large  part  they 
are  on  the  rise  because  of  the  irrespon- 
sible fiscal  policies  that  we  have  devel- 
oped in  this  Congress  as  well  as  mone- 
tary policies  that  leave  this  gentleman, 
at  least,  cold. 

We  can  work  today  on  the  fiscal  side 
of  the  question.  We  can  deal  with  the 
fiscal  policies  of  this  Government  by 
saying  that  here  is  a  place  where  we 
can  do  some  reducing,  reduce  by  a 
mere  1  percent  across  the  board,  and 
thereby  It  seems  to  me  tell  the  fanners 
of  Anserica  that  we  are  interested  in 
the  problem  that  they  face  in  high  in- 
terest. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERES  BY  MR.  OBEY  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  VtfALKER 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obey  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Walke«: 

Sec  629.  All  amounts  appropriated  by  this 
Act  not  required  to  be  appropriated  by  pre- 
viously enacted  law  shall  be  reduced  by  64 
percent. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  basically, 
what  this  amendment  does  is  to  give 
the  House  an  opportunity  if  it  so 
chooses  to  really  do  something  signifi- 
cant in  the  area  of  budget  reduction. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  in 
a  very  difficult  situation  on  all  of  the 
appropriation  bills  because  of  the 
process  by  which  we  deal  with  budgets 
in  this  Government.  We  do  not  have  a 
truly  comprehensive  way  to  deal  with 
the  budget  except  insofar  as  we  deal 
with  it  in  the  budget  resolution.  And 
because  we  are  still  at  an  impasse  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  on 
the  budget  resolution,  this  committee 
has  proceeded  as  best  it  can  to  produce 
a  series  of  appropriation  bills  which 
fall  within  the  guidelines  of  the  House 
passeil  Budget  Committee;  that  is, 
that  over  a  3-year  period  we  will  have 
deficit  reductions  approaching  about 
$180  billion. 

This  House  is  in  a  peculiar  position 
because  we  all  know,  at  least  we 
should,  if  we  have  been  here  any 
period  of  time 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  will,  after  I  have  com- 
pleted my  statement. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  But  I 
would  like  a  copy. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  do  not  yield  until  I 
have  completed  my  stajtement,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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So  what  happens  is  that  because 
most  Members  do  not  want  to  face  up 


to  where  we  really  have  to  go  to  bring 
the  budget  under  control,  all  of  the 
budget-cutting  efforts  are  focused  on 
appropriation  bills,  on  the  domestic 
discretionary  programs,  which  in  the 
main,  are  a  very  small  part  of  the 
overall  budget  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. So  we  continue  to  hear  amend- 
ments offered;  4-percent  reduction  last 
week  to  the  State-Justice-Commerce 
bill;  1 -percent  amendment  offered 
now. 

They  are  all.  I  submit  to  you,  largely 
symbolic.  They  allow  us.  if  we  would 
desire,  to  pose  for  holy  pictures  on  the 
issue  of  budget  cutting  without  accom- 
plishing anything  that  is  real.  The 
fact  is.  however,  that  as  we  know, 
there  are  certain  programs  which  we 
cannot  touch,  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  terms  of  our  efforts  to 
achieve  budget  reductions.  Those  are 
entitlement  programs.  We  find  very 
little  willingness  around  here  to  attack 
entitlement  programs  or  to  attack  the 
military  budget  or  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  revenue  shortfall. 

So  we  are  faced  with  the  difficult  re- 
ality on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. What  I  try  to  do  with  this  amend- 
ment, instead  of  offA-ing  a  symbolic 
amendment  to  cut  1  or  2  percent  is  to 
simply  say  this:  If  you  recognize 
budget  realities,  and  recognize  what  is 
off  limits  to  us  in  terms  of  the  appro- 
priations process,  we  are  then  stuck 
with  the  remaining  amount  in  the 
Federal  budget,  which  is  discretionary 
spending.  If  you  want  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  reducing  discretion- 
ary spending  you  would  simply  have  to 
achieve  a  64-percent  recluction  in 
every  budget  authority  figure  pro- 
duced by  any  appropriation  bill  for 
the  remainder  of  this  session. 

I  offer  this  amendment  so  that  in- 
stead of  chiseling  with  each  other  on 
symbolic  acts,  if  we  are  really  serious 
and  if  we  really  think  that  the  way  to 
balance  the  budget  is  to  attack  domes- 
tic discretionary  programs,  which  have 
already  been  cut  substantially  in  com- 
parison to  other  portions  of  the 
budget,  this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

It  is  a  64-percent  across-the-board 
reduction  on  all  domestic  discretionary 
programs  in  this  bill.  And  if  you  are 
really  serious  about  it,  this  is  the 
amendment  you  ought  to  support 
rather  than  the  original  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  how  much  money  this  saves  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Take  the  total  amount 
of  budget  authority,  I  do  not  have  the 
figure  here  before  me,  because  I  just 
rushed  to  the  floor  when  I  saw  the 
gentleman  was  up,  it  takes  the  total 
amount  of  budget  authority  in  this  bill 
and    reduces    it    by    64    percent— the 


amount  in  the  bill  that  is  related  to 
discretionary  programs. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  know  that  my 
amendment  saves  about  $320  million.  I 
am  just  trying  to  get  some  idea  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  gentleman's 
amendment  saves  more  or  less  than 
that  amount. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Well,  you  cut  1  percent; 
we  cut  64.  We  save  considerably  more 
than  does  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  in  other  words,  if 
you  are  concerned  about  these  agricul- 
tural programs,  the  gentleman  would 
be  cutting  those  64  percent,  whereas 
my,  in  any  of  those  agricultural  areas, 
my  amendment  would  be  cutting  them 
1  percent?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  make  clear,  how- 
ever, that  this  applies  only  to  the  pro- 
grams which  we  have  the  authority  to 
reduce  under  law.  We  cannot,  in  this 
bill,  reduce  legislation  which  is  man- 
dated by  previous  requirements  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  wish  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  constitute  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Against  the  sub- 
stitute. Mr.  Obeys? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Against  the  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  do  not  recall  the  chair- 
man reserving  a  point  of  order  authe 
time,  and  I  would  think  his  point 
comes  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  would  repeat  himself 
for  the  Chair,  please. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
impression  that  the  chairman  did  not 
reserve  a  point  of  order  at  the  time 
that  I  offered  my  amendment,  and, 
under  those  circumstances.  I  would 
think  that  his  objection  comes  too 
late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  reservation 
by  any  Member  protects  all  Members. 
So  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi's 
point  of  order  is  timely  and  in  order. 

Mr.  OBEY.  But  my  understanding  is 
that  Mr.  Walker  withdrew  his  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct, 
but  the  reservation  still  prevails. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
facts  are  that  I  was  on  my  feet  when 
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Mr.  Walker  was  recognized.  He  made 
the  point  of  order:  I  did  not.  I  relied 
on  the  point  of  order  he  made.  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  going  to  push  his  point 
of  order:  when  he  said  no.  I  asked  to 
be  recognized  on  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  wish  to  be  heard 
against  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Chair  is  entertaining  comments  on  the 
point  of  order  being  lodged.  I  would 
simply  submit  that  all  the  amendment 
does  is  to  reduce  by  a  specified  amount 
every  account  in  the  bill  which  is  not 
required  to  be  appropriated  at  a  spe- 
cific level  by  previous  law.  I  would 
think,  under  the  circumstances,  that  It 
would  be  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  wish  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  Insist.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

May  I  say  I  still  have  not  seen  a  copy 
of  the  amendment.  I  listened  as  best  I 
could  when  it  was  read,  but  my  col- 
league has  not  given  me  a  copy  of  the 
amendment.  I  was  trying  to  get  a  copy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I 
have  before  me,  all  amounts  appropri- 
ated by  this  act  shall  not  be  required 
to  be  appropriated  by  previously  en- 
acted law  shall  be  reduced  by  blank" 
percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Si.xtyfour  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  the  copy 
that  I  have:  'blank"  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  copy  at  the 
desk  says  64  percent. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  little  fun  here  from  time  to 
time,  but  if  this  were  to  be  adopted, 
and  goodness  knows  I  hope  not.  It 
would  require  how  much  work  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  branch?  It  cer- 
tainly would  require  additional  duties 
by  the  executive  branch,  the  amount 
of  which  would  be  almost  limitless. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  wish  to  be  heard 
further? 

Mr.  OBETY.  I  would  simply  say.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  does  not  impose 
any  duties  on  the  executive  branch:  It 
is  a  direct  reduction  In  the  accounts 
affected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is  pre- 
pared to  rule  that  this  is  not  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  specific  percentage  reduc- 
tion in  discretionary  accounts  in  the 
base  bill  accounts  Identifiable  as  a 
matter  of  law.  The  point  of  order  is 
overruled. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  amendments. 
The  substitute  amendment,  and  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I  tried 
to  point  out  earlier  the  real  basic  part 
of  our  economy  rests  right  here  in  the 
job  before  us.  While  we  talk  about  1 
percent,  you  know  I  have  been  here 


where  we  see  various  folks  put  certain 
amounts  in  there  so  they  can  be  cut. 
In  my  opinion,  in  foreign  aid.  fre- 
quently they  put  a  bigger  figure  in 
there  so  you  can  go  home  and  tell  how 
much  you  cut  it. 

We  have  seen  that  practice  here:  we 
have  never  tried  to  follow  that  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  this  Department. 
Our  subcommittee  of  14  was  unani- 
mous In  bringing  this  bill  out.  It  repre- 
sented the  views  of  300  witnesses.  We 
considered  the  views  of  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Management,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
those  that  might  differ  with  It.  We  lis- 
tened to  all  their  testimony  and  we 
came  up  with  the  bill  now  before  you. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  this  does,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  our  friends  want  to 
go  to  the  country  with  this:  certainly 
my  friend  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
he  Is  my  good  friend.  I  know  he  has  no 
Idea  of  going  through  that.  I  would  be 
almost  assured  that  he  certainly  would 
not  want  to  balance  the  budget  by  cut- 
ting all  the  things  In  agriculture  which 
Is  basic  to  our  economy. 

Let  us  look  at  this  overall  situation 
that  we  face  here.  This  would  cut 
basic  agriculture  programs.  It  would 
cut  soil  conservation,  rural  electrifica- 
tion. Farmers  Home  Administration.  It 
would  cut  water  and  sewer  grants  and 
the  agricultural  conservation  program. 
Not  only  that,  it  would  .seriously  cut 
the  programs  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  as  well  as  meat  and 
poultry  inspection.  It  would  be  up  to 
the  White  House  and  executive  offi- 
cials to  determine  which  Individual 
Items  would  be  cut. 

Now  the  first  amendment  offered  by 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  applied  a  10-percent  cut  and 
let  the  President  do  It,  which  was 
strictly  an  item  veto.  I  have  written 
several  articles  on  the  item  veto:  if  we 
do  it.  they  will  hold  us  responsible.  If 
the  President  did  It.  you  know  he 
would  say  he  would  do  It.  but  you 
never  would  know  who  cut  this  or  who 
cut  that  or  on  whose  advice  the  Presi- 
dent acted.  It  would  be  completely  un- 
sound. It  would  give  the  President 
power  that  he  should  not  have. 
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The  gentleman  admitted  that 
amendment  was  legislation  and  gives 
authority  they  did  not  have.  Here  it 
would  be  1  percent,  but  it  would  leave 
the  application  of  the  1-percent  item 
by  item  to  someone  in  the  executive 
branch,  doubtless  the  Budget  Director 
and  his  staff. 

I  would  repeat  we  had  29  days  of 
hearings  and  6,251  pages  of  testimony. 
We  heard  from  137  witnesses  from  the 
Department,  123  public  witnesses  and 
100  Members.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  carries  and  reduces  each 
.account  in  the  bill  by  1  percent,  it  will 
give  carte  blanche  authority  to  the 
budget  director  to  cut  out  each  essen- 


tial item  provided  by  the  Congress,  the 
recommendations  of  Meml)ers.  The 
Budget  Director  and  his  staff  had 
eliminated  them  to  start  with  and  will 
doubtless  cut  them  out  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

As  we  go  on  down.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  reduce  the  mandatory  programs 
in  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it.  I  am 
talking  about  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  mandatory  programs  here 
which,  as  I  understand  from  his 
amendment,  would  not  be  excepted 
from  the  application. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  vote 
both  of  these  amendments  down.  If  we 
want  to  balance  the  budget,  my 
friends,  do  not  try  to  do  it  unless  it  af- 
fects all  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States,  In  the  rural  areas  and  the  city 
areas.  Goodness  knows,  when  we 
spend  months  of  time,  and  some  of  us 
years,  listening  to  all  witnesses,  and 
come  up  with  a  figure,  we  are  asking 
your  support  for  our  figure.  With  all 
of  that  preceding  action,  it  would  be 
on  a  sounder  basis  than  to  do  it  with 
an  off-the-cuff  amendment  at  the  last 
minute.  You  may  be  talking  about 
money,  but  you  are  affecting  pro- 
grams. 

Let  us  talk  a  little  about  balanced 
budgets.  I  believe  in  working  toward  a 
balanced  budget,  but  we  have  to  be 
careful  where  it  is.  I  recall  some  years 
ago  when  it  was  said  that  Ethiopia 
had  the  only  balanced  budget  in  the 
world.  They  did  not  owe  a  dollar,  and 
did  not  have  one,  either.  We  better 
take  care  of  essential  things  while  we 
work  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

I  hope  Members  will  stay  with  the 
committee  and  vote  these  amendments 
down. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
numtier  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  substitute  and  also  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
three  points.  This  budget  that  came 
out  of  the  committee  after  days  and 
days  and  months  of  work  is  $4  million 
below  the  President's  request. 

My  second  point  is  directed  to  the  1- 
percent  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker).  It  would  not  cut  $320  million 
because  it  would  apply  to  only  the  dis- 
cretionary spending.  It  would  not 
apply  to  the  70  percent  that  is  on  enti- 
tlements. Sure,  it  would  cut  the 
money,  but  it  would  just  mean  we 
would  have  to  have  a  bigger  supple- 
mental and  have  it  earlier,  because  it 
would  not  l)e  any  reduction  in  the 
money  that  would  be  spent  on  the 
food  programs. 

Third,  I  come  from  probably  as  agri- 
cultural a  district  as  there  is  in  this 
Nation.  Farmers  are  going  broke  in 
record  numbers.  I  pointed  out  this 
morning    that    the    Federal    Reserve 
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Board  in  my  seven-State  area  reported 
that  4'/s  percent  of  our  farmers  had  to 
quit  farming  because  they  could  not 
make  it  in  the  last  year.  That  is  more 
than  2'/i  times  as  many  as  go  broke  on 
an  average. 

The  land  values  out  in  the  Midwest, 
as  you  heard  on  the  floor  today,  have 
been  reduced  more  than  30  percent. 

Any  cut  that  is  made  will  apply  to 
these  few  programs,  and  there  are 
only  abofut  $10  billion  worth  of  them, 
that  are  designed  to  help  bolster  farm- 
ers in  this  desperately  serious  time. 
They  are  aimed  at  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  We  have  people  all 
over  the  country  who  cannot  borrow 
anywhere  now  because  they  have  lost 
their  equity,  unless  they  can  get  the 
money  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  would  cut  the  Food  for  Peace,  it 
would  cut  agricultural  research,  it 
would  cut  the  Extension  Service  and 
the  4-H  clubs,  which  we  need  at  this 
time  worse  than  at  any  other  time.  It 
would  cut  the  money  for  plant  and 
animal  disease  control,  Asian  fly,  avian 
flu.  Medfly.  It  would  cut  food  inspec- 
tion and  Federal  crop  insurance  and 
soil  conservation. 

We  on  our  committee  are  for  cutting 
the  deficit.  I  am  strongly  for  cutting 
the  deficit.  That  is  why  our  bill  is  $4 
million  below  the  President's  budget. 
That  is  why  Dave  Stockman,  in  a 
letter  to  me,  said  this  bill  is  consistent 
with  the  discretionary  program  spend- 
ing freeee  that  is  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  the  deficit  downpayment  plan 
pending  before  the  Congress. 

I  believe  cutting  from  farmers,  who 
are  pushed  to  the  waU  already,  in  this 
bill  is  bad  judgment. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute  and  the  original  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reasons  enu- 
merated by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith),  I, 
too.  oppose  the  substitute  and  the 
main  amendment.  I  know,  and  as  the 
gentleman  who  offers  it  knows,  this 
amendment  would  be  a  disaster  for 
rural  America  and  the  American 
farmer.  He,  I  think,  serves  a  very 
useful  purpose,  and  I  think  that  his 
intent  in  offering  it,  is  to  demonstrate 
to  this  body  the  importance  of  the  size 
of  the  deficit  and  what  would  be  re- 
quired to  resolve  that  deficit  problem 
If  we  only  approach  It  through  spend- 
ing reductions  in  the  domestic  pro- 
gram areas,  and  64  percent  Is  what 
would  be  required  out  of  this  agricul- 
ture bill. 

That  is  an  immense  sum.  It  would 
wreak  havoc,  pain,  and  anguish  In 
rural  America.  So  for  those  reasons,  I 
cannot  support  this  approach. 

Without  going  Into  the  Issue  of  who 
is  responsible  for  this  deficit,  and  I 
think  there  is  enough  blame  to  go 


aroimd  in  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body  and  the  White  House,  and  with- 
out pointing  fingers  and  making  accu- 
sations, let  me  say  the  way  the  deficit 
is  going  to  be  resolved  is  the  day  that 
the  people  who  are  responsible  for 
passing  legislation  and  signing  legisla- 
tion sit  down  together  and  work  on  a 
program  that  is  going  to  resolve  it. 
One  cannot  do  it  without  the  other, 
and  regretfully,  those  persons  involved 
and  those  bodies  involved  have  not  yet 
come  together  on  an  across-the-board 
agreement,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be 
done  until  we  have  that  agreement. 

So  for  those  reasons  I  would  oppose 
the  amendment.  I  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  the  gentleman  offering  it.  It  is 
not  because  he  wants  to  wreak  havoc 
in  rural  America;  it  is  because  he 
wants  to  make  a  point  about  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  objective  review  of 
where  we  are  in  terms  of  our  deficits 
and  how  1-percent  reductions  cannot 
do  very  much,  can  do  very  little,  in 
terms  of  approaching  a  $200  billion  a 
year  problem. 

So,  regretfully— not  so  regretfully— 
In  fact,  without  any  regrets  whatso- 
ever, I  am  delighte-^  to  oppose  this 
amendment  and  to  vote  "no"  on  it, 
and  I  encourage  mV  colleagues  to  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute  and  to  the  original  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairmart.  I  will  not  delay  the 
vote  much  longer,  but  I  did  want  to 
make  one  point  abundantly  clear.  We 
are  dealing  here  as  if  we  are  going  to 
balance  the  budget  out  of  the  blue 
sky,  that  there  is  a  deficit,  but  like  no 
one  has  attempted  to  do  anything 
before  to  reduce  said  deficit. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  since  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
legislative  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
we  have  reduced  roughly  $18  billion  to 
$20  billion  since  1981  in  programs,  in 
food  stamps,  the  dairy  program,  and  in 
others  of  the  agricultural  programs, 
and  this  year  when  we  debated  the 
budget,  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  the 
debate  on  the  budget  was  to  commend 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  al- 
ready having  reduced  $3V2  billion  for 
the  next  3  years  before  we  were  even 
asked  to  do  so  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

So  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  two  preceding  speakers, 
and  again  I  mention  to  you  the  pain 
and  the  agony  that  a  Member  goes 
through  when  he  sees  his  constituen- 
cy, we  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, suffering  immense  disaster,  and 
yet  knowing  our  responsibility  because 
of  the  impact  on  the  deficit  and  our 
reduction  will  impact  on  interest  rates. 
No  one  has  suffered  more  than  the 
farmer  from  high  interest  rates.  I 
know  there  are  some  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  deficit  adds 


to  high  interest  rates  or  not.  I  think 
that  it  does,  but  I  want  tis  to  be  abun- 
dantly clear  and  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  we  in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
have  worked,  and  we  have  already 
made  our  imprint  on  reduction  of  the 
deficit,  and  as  we  hear  amendments 
here,  as  we  heard  an  amendment  earli- 
er this  afternoon,  it  is  as  if  we  had 
done  nothing,  as  if  the  legislative  com- 
mittee had  done  nothing. 
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Again  I  repeat  that  I  am  grateful 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  carried  out  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lative committee,  with  a  few  differ- 
ences. I  will  mention  one  later  in  the 
debate.  But  for  now  I  want  us  to  know 
that  we,  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
have  saved  or  reduced  around  $20  bil- 
lion in  the  last  3 'A  years,  and  we 
should  think  of  that  when  we  offer 
amemdments  as  if  we  had  done  noth- 
ing to  help  bring  down  the  deficit  and 
try  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  this  amendment,  but  I  am  aw- 
fully glad  it  was  offered  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  will  ask 
for  a  vote  on  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  indi- 
cated that  there  is  no  need  to  point 
fingers  about  the  deficit.  In  principle  I 
agree  with  that,  but  the  fact  is  that 
fingers  are  pointed  about  the  deficit 
all  the  time  around  here.  During  the 
day  and  during  the  evening.  Members 
are  pointing  fingers  about  the  deficit. 

I  was  just  watching  the  debate,  and  I 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia get  up  and  point  at  what  an  irre- 
sponsible Congress  we  have.  He  stated 
that  the  deficits  that  are  created  are 
created  by  the  irresponsibility  of  this 
Congress.  It  reminded  me  once  again 
of  the  budget  process. 

Last  year  the  President  by  law  had  a 
requirement  to  send  us  a  budget.  So 
he  sent  us  a  budget.  He  said.  "Con- 
gress, I  would  like  you  to  spend  $850 
billion,  and  I  would  like  you  to  raise 
revenues  of  $660  billion." 

That  is  the  budget  he  sent  us.  That 
is  the  first  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  important  step  in  the  budget 
process. 

So  he  said  last  year,  "I  would  like  a 
$190  billion  deficit."  Then  a  couple  of 
weeks  later  he  walked  around  the  back 
side  of  the  Capitol  holding  hands  with 
his  friend  and  said: 

I  would  like  to  change  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion to  prevent  future  Presidents  from 
doing  what  I  have  just  suggested  to  do. 

This  year  he  sent  us  another  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1985.       ~ 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DORGAN.  When  I  have  fin- 
ished my  statement.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

This  year's  budget  that  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  Congress  says,  "I  would 
like  you  to  spend  $925  billion.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  I  would  like  to 
raise  revenues  of  $745  billion."  That  is 
$925  and  $745  billion.  That  is  a  $180 
billion  deficit. 

Now.  the  point  is.  if  in  the  first  and 
most  important  step  of  the  budget 
process  there  is  no  leadership  except 
in  the  wrong  direction,  how  on  Earth 
are  we  going  to  extract  ourselves  from 
this  quagmire  called  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  that  seems  to  be  run- 
ning on  the  loose  and  without  a  solu- 
tion? 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
offered  an  amendment  because  we 
have  some  Members  who  continue  to 
stand  up  on  the  floor  of  this  Hou.se 
and  point  fingers  every  day  that  Con- 
gress alone  is  responsible  for  this  defi- 
cit. The  amendment  is  very  instruc- 
tive. It  says,  "Let's  put  you  on  record. 
Do  you  want  a  balanced  budget?  Vote 
for  a  balanced  budget.  That's  fine  " 

There  are  a  lot  of  efforts  to  cut 
spending  on  the  floor.  We  vote  for 
some,  we  do  not  vote  for  others.  But 
the  fact 'is  that  the  most  important 
person  in  this  town  that  deals  with  the 
budget  deficit  is  out  of  town  today,  but 
he  is  also  out  of  town  on  most  days  on 
budget  issues.  He  is  presiding  over  the 
biggest  budget  deficits  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  and  he  wants  the 
American  people  to  believe  he  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them.  And 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  and  others  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  want- the  Afnerican  people  to 
believe  that  the  President  has  no  re- 
sponsibility at  all  on  this. 

He  has  to  provide  some  leadership, 
and  I  admit  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  to  provide  some  as  well.  But  if  we 
do  not  solve  this  problem,  we  are  going 
to  be  in  serious  trouble,  and  pointing 
fingers  at  the  irresponsibility  of  Con- 
gress is  not  the  way  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  like  to  make  the  point  that  I 
offered  amendments  similar  to  this  on 
a  number  of  occasions  last  year,  and  at 
that  time  the  percentage  by  which  we 
would  be  required  to  reduce  all  discre- 
tionary spending  in  order  to  reach  a 
balanced  budget  would  have  been  31 
percent.  This  year  it  is  64  percent. 
Next  year  it  is  going  to  be  more. 

Unless  we  recognize  that  you  do  not 
effectively  cut  the  budget  by  dealing 
with  nickels  and  dimes  on  appropria- 
tion bills,  you  are  only  going  to  deal 
with  the  budget  deficits  if  you  deal 
with  runaway  military  spending, 
which   is  the   largest   and   fastest   in- 


crease in  the  budget,  if  you  deal  with 
the  erosion  »f  the  revenue  base,  and  if 
you  deal  with  entitlements,  which  usu- 
ally escape  the  touch  around  here  be- 
cause they  are  much  more  politically 
dangerous  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  makes  a  good  point. 

I  do  not  mean  to  sound  partisan.  It 
is  just  that  I  get  a  little  tired  of  listen- 
ing day  after  day  after  day  to  Mem- 
bers saying,  'Well,  the  irresponsibility 
around  here  is  the  Democrats.  "  That 
is  sheer  nonsense. 

There  is  virtually  no  leadership  on 
this  deficit  issue.  The  leadership  that 
we  see  coming  from  the  White  House, 
from  the  executive  branch,  is  leader- 
ship in  the  wrong  direction.  I  think  we 
ought  to  .say  that,  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize it,  we  ought  to  turn  the  President 
around.  Then  we  ought  to  turn  the 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  Republican  Party  around  in 
this  Congress  and  get  about  doing 
something  to  solve  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  concede  to  me.  howev- 
er, that  the  budget  process— those  are 
the  words  the  gentleman  used— the 
budget  process  the  gentleman  referred 
to  in  reality  does  not  involve  the  Presi- 
dent at  all? 

Mr.  DORGAN.  No;  I  would  not  con- 
cede that  at  all. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Well,  then,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  where  the  budget 
process  involves  the  President? 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  and  point  out  that  the  first  step 
in  this  process  is,  by  law,  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  send  a 
budget  to  this  Congress. 

Last     year    the     President     sent     a 
budget  to  this  Congress,  and  he  said, 
I  want  you  to  spend  $850  billion,  and 
I  want  you  to  rai.se  $660  billion  in  reve- 
nues." 

This  year  he  sent  another  budget, 
and  again  it  is  the  first  and  the  most 
important  step,  and  the  leader  of  that 
parade  said.  I  want  you  to  spend  $925 
billion,  and  I  want  you  to  raise  $745 
billion." 

Now,  I  say  that  ;s  the  President  that 
is  proposing  the  biggest  deficits  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  and  we  cannot 
escape  that.  If  somebody  is  going  to 
want  to  do  something  about  it,  it  is 
going  to  have  to  start  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  If  you  are 
asking  this  Congress  to  act  without 
leadership  from  the  President,  when 
the  President  says,  "I  want  all  of  my 
military  increases  and  I  want  all  of  my 
tax  cuts,"  I  am  saying  that  there  is  not 
an  arithmetic  book  that  is  printed  in 
this  world  that  I  know  of  that  says  he 
can  have  both.  The  last  fellow  who 
said  he  cannot  have  that  is  on  his  way 


back  to  teach  someplace  because  the 
administration  did  not  want  him 
around,  and  that  is  Mr,  Peldstein. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  simply  again 
would  like  to  make  the  point  that  if 
you  are  concerned  about  the  deficit, 
this  bill  is  under  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
DoRCAN)  has  expired. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  out  of  sheer  in- 
nocence, I  suspect,  on  the  off  chance 
that  somebody  was  paying  attention  to 
the  remarks  that  were  addressed  to 
this  House  by  the  previous  speaker  in 
the  well.  I  was  seated  back  in  the 
cloakroom  and  heard  this,  and  I  want 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
man for  finally  making  it  clear  just 
what  the  problem  is  about  the  lack  of 
responsibility  in  fiscal  matters  around 
here. 

The  gentleman  reflected  it  very  ac- 
curately. He  does  not  understand  and 
apparently  a  lot  of  other  people  do  not 
understand  what  the  role  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  in  the  so-called  budget  process. 

If  we  are  going  to  use  this  kind  of  in- 
formation to  persuade  people  that  the 
fault  is  not  ours  for  failing  to  deal 
with  our  responsibilities,  then  let  us  at 
least  make  it  clear  what  it  is  that  we 
are  talking  about.  The  previous  speak- 
er has  told  us  that  it  is  the  President's 
lack  of  leadership  that  is  involved  in 
getting  this  budget  process  off  the 
track.  Now.  we  know  that  is  not  true. 
We  know  that  is  ridiculous.  The 
budget  responsibility  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  is  to  present  a  set  of  figures 
to  do  what  would  be  required  under 
the  laws  that  have  been  passed  by  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  will  yield  when  I 
have  finished. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  President  has  the  responsibility  to 
make  proposals  to  the  Congress  for 
various  ways  to  change  the  laws  in 
order  to  achieve  savings  or  achieve  dif- 
ferent policy  objectives.  The  President 
has  reason  not  to  make  certain  policy 
objective  proposals,  I  suppose,  in  view 
of  what  the  Congress  has  done  with 
past  proposals.  But  at  any  rate,  it  is 
necessary  for  any  executive,  any  Presi- 
dent, no  matter  which  party  it  may  be, 
to  somehow  get  along  with  the  legisla- 
tive branch  through  this  budgeting 
process. 

In  that  process  we  see  quite  a  bit  of 
hypocrisy  being  exercised  by  perhaps 
all  participants,  but  certainly  in  this 
House  I  have  happened  to  have  the 
closer  opportunity  to  observe  the  hy- 
pocrisy. I  think  the  American  people 
are  relatively  little  informed  or  unin- 


formed about  some  of  the  intricacies 
of  this  process,  but  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  knowledgeable  about 
what  is  going  on  in  the  budget  process 
and  what  is  wrong.  And  much  of  the 
problem  is  right  here,  when  we  talk  in 
the  terms  that  were  just  used  today, 
saying  that  it  is  somebody  else's  fault. 

We  know  that  the  legislative  author- 
ity rests  with  both  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive  branch.  The 
President  has  to  sign  each  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  is  passed  by  the  Congress. 
So  it  is  a  shared  responsibility.  But  for 
us  to  say  that  the  President  proposed 
a  budget  that  does  not  make  sense  is 
like  saying  the  Congress  never  passed 
any  laws  that  required  the  spending  of 
money.  Not  so.  Not  true.  That  is  not 
where  it  starts. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  all 
of  us  to  be  here  arguing  in  the  midst 
of  this  bill's  consideration  just  what 
happened,  who  struck  John,  so  to 
speak,  and  about  how  the  budget  was 
generated  and  used.  The  process  in- 
volves each  one  of  us  voting  on  each 
one  of  these  issues  that  come  along  re- 
lating to  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations, as  well  as  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. We  cannot  shift  responsibility  for 
that.  The  responsibility  is  right  here 
with  each  one  of  us. 
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We  have  seen  argumentation  here 
today  that  says  in  effect,  no,  we  will 
not  accept  responsibility  for  the  votes 
on  appropriation  bills;  something 
should  have  been  done  someplace  else, 
in  committee  or  someplace  away  from 
this  point  in  time  when  we  are  consid- 
ering the  bill. 

It  cannot  be  done  that  way.  We  have 
got  to  accept  the  responsibility  and  it 
is  here  and  now. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  It  is  curious  to  me 
that  back  in  the  late  1970's  when  we 
had  deficits  that  reached  as  high  as 
the  $55  billion  mark  (the  highest  was 
$66  billion  under  the  last  year  of  Presi- 
dent Ford)  under  Carter  that  they 
were  labeled  by  many  of  the  folks  on 
the  gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle  as 
Carter  deficits,  but  now,  with  $200  bil-. 
lion,  and  $190  billion,  deficits,  some- 
how this  President  is  not  responsible. 
Somehow  this  President  is  not  in- 
volved in  that  process. 

The  fact  is  the  President  submits 
the  budget  to  Congress  saying,  "Here 
is  what  I  would  like  you  to  spend.  Here 
are  the  programs  I  would  like  for  this 
country  and  here  is  the  deficit  I  pro- 
pose." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kint>- 
NESs  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 


Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  gentleman  has 
evidenced  that  he  missed  something 
that  I  said.  I  said  regardless  of  who  is 
in  the  White  House  and  what  party 
and  it  is  done  by  those  in  the  Congress 
who  wish  to  place  the  responsibility 
primarily  at  the  easiest  point  of  focus, 
that  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
President. 

The  responsibility  rests  here,  howev- 
er, in  the  Congress  primarily  for  for- 
mulating a  budget  and  we  are  to 
accept  that  and  exercise  that  responsi- 
bly. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  one  more  time, 
the  only  reason  I  stood  in  the  well  is 
because  people  on  your  side  were 
pointing  fingers  at  whose  responsibil- 
ity this  deficit  was,  and  I  think  they 
improperly  pointed  those  fingers.  I 
just  wanted  to  point  out  that  this 
process  is  a  large  process  which  in- 
volves not  only  the  Congress,  but  also 
the  President. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Well,  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  both 
Houses  in  the  Congress  had  a  majority 
of  Democrats  at  the  time  the  gentle- 
man was  referring  to  and  that  tells  us 
a  whole  lot  right  there. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  listening  to  the 
debate  this  afternoon  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  who  made  one 
statement  that  I  know  he  was  totally 
correct  in,  saying  that  the  House  lacks 
the  courage  to  address  the  entitlement 
programs,  I  know  the  gentleman  does 
not.  I  know  that  he  has  participated  in 
numerous  discussions  this  year  to  do 
something  about  the  real  cause  of 
deficits. 

I  want  to  share  a  few  numbers  for 
the  House  today.  We  are  throwing  a 
lot  of  them  around,  but  if  we  want  to 
get  down  to  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  deficits  that  we  are  talking  about 
and  you  want  to  do  it  in  constant  dol- 
lars, take  out  inflation,  take  out  all 
the  charges  of  $160  billion.  $190  billion 
deficits  and  compare  1970  and  1985. 
which  is  the  budget  year  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  with  the  appropriation 
bill,  you  will  find  that  in  1970  the  defi- 
cit for  the  United  States  of  America 
was  $3  billion.         ._^ 

The  proposed  deficit  for  1985.  de- 
pending on  which  budget  you  want. 
the  one  we  will  use  for  purposes  of  ex- 
ample today  is  $160  billion. 

Now.  where  did  that  $157  billion  in 
deficits  come  from?  Now,  some  con- 
tend that  is  has  all  come  from  defense 
but  that  will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  a 
critical  budget  eye.  No  one  can  contin- 
ue to  make  the  argument  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  defense  is  the 
major  reason  for  the  large  deficits 
that  we  are  in  fact  experiencing.  In 
1970,  defense  was  $94  billion.  In  1985. 
in  constant  1972  dollars,  defense  will 
be  $103  billion;  so  $9  billion  of  this 


$160  billion  deficit  we  talk  about  is 
coming  from  defense. 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  folks  today 
that  say  deficits  do  not  matter  any 
more,  deficits  have  no  relationship 
with  interest  rates.  I  do  not  believe 
them  for  a  moment,  but  many  of  our 
well-meaning  colleagues  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  continue  to  say  deficits  do 
not  matter.  They  do  not  say  it  quite 
like  that,  but  they  insinuate  it. 

Well,  let  me  show  one  place  that 
deficits  do  matter,  because  interest, 
real  interest  cost,  in  1970  were  $16  bil- 
lion. In  1985,  they  are  $49  billion,  a 
real  increase  and  a  real  cost  to  our  def- 
icit of  $33  billion  directly  attributed  to 
interest  on  the  debt  that  we  are  now 
building  up. 

Now.  we  are  talking  about  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  today.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  what 
has  caused  the  deficits.  Well,  you  can 
take  all  other  categories  of  govern- 
ment, excepting  payments  to  individ- 
uals, defense  and  interest,  and  you  will 
find  that  in  1970  constant  dollars  all 
other  costs  of  government,  which  in- 
cludes the  agricultural  part  of  our 
budget,  in  1970  was  $49  billion.  In 
1985,  it  is  $52  billion.  That  is  $3  billion 
of  the  increase. 

Now,  where  is  the  rest  of  it?  Well,  we 
all  know  where  it  is.  It  is  coming  in  the 
category,  some  of  which  is  in  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill,  called  pay- 
ments to  individuals,  transfers  from 
the  working  of  the  United  States  into 
the  nonworking,  for  whatever  good 
and  valid  reason  that  we  might  want 
to  do  just  that. 

In  1970.  payments  to  individuals 
were  $72  billion.  In  1985.  it  is  $187  bil- 
lion in  real  cost.  That  is  $115  billion  of 
the  deficit. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
is  perfectly  correct  when  he  says  that 
until  we  can  address  the  entitlements 
part  of  the  budget,  we  are  not  going  to 
begin  to  touch  the  deficit  of  the 
United  States.  We  all  know  that.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  it  by  cutting  a 
little  bit  here  and  a  little  bit  there, 
even  though  we  should. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  as  long  as 
we  in  this  Congress  and  many  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  are  the  most  flagrant 
on  this  one.  of  standing  up  and  saying 
and  convincing  the  American  people 
that  somehow  because  we  were  privi- 
leged to  wake  up  this  morning  and  to 
draw  a  free  breath  as  we  shaved  and 
did  our  hair,  that  we  are  entitled  to  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment  in  our  jobs  or 
in  our  retirement  programs.  Until 
Members  of  this  body  can  come  and  be 
honest  with  the  American  people  and 
say  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute,) 
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Mr.  STENHOLM.  No  one  can  hon- 
estly contend  that  we  are  entitled  to  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment.  There  are 
many  that  need  additional  help  and  if 
this  body  would  concentrate  on  seeing 
that  the  aid  would  go  to  those  who 
truly  need  it  and  move  away  from  this 
concept  of  entitlements  that  go  up  and 
we  explain  it  as  being  uncontrollable, 
at  that  point  in  time  we  will  begin  to 
do  things  that  are  real  about  the  defi- 
cit, but  as  long  as  we  point  fingers  at 
defense,  as  long  as  we  point  fingers  at 
every  individual  appropriation  bill 
that  comes  before  us  and  not  look  at 
the  real  causes  and  the  real  solutions, 
I  submit  to  this  body  that  we  are  not 
really  going  to  do  anything  other  than 
just  talk  about  it  and  blame  each 
other. 

I  would  say,  let  the  record  show  that 
this  is  one  Member  that  believes  that 
the  Congress,  all  435  of  us,  have  the 
primary  responsibility  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  on  the 
expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weber,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Stenholm 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  an  out- 
standing statement  and  I  applaud  it 
and  agree  with  it.  I  just  want  to  clarify 
one  point. 

The  gentleman  made  reference  earli- 
er to  some  of  us  who  said  in  the  gen- 
tleman's words  that  deficits  do  not 
matter.  I  understand  the  argument 
the  gentleman  is  alluding  to,  but  I 
have  to  clarify,  speaking  as  one  who 
has  addressed  that  issue,  that  I  do  not 
think  at  all  that  deficits  do  not 
matter.  I  think  I  speak  for  almost  all 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  when  I 
say  we  believe  deficits  do  matter. 

The  only  point  we  make  is  that  defi- 
cits are  not  the  only  things  that 
matter.  The  reason  I  make  that  point 
and  the  reason  I  would  like  to  clarify 
it  is  because  the  projected  deficit  at 
the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  was 
smaller  than  the  deficit  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  as  big  as  it  is. 

The  deficit  right  now  projected  for 
this  fiscal  year  is  lower  than  when  we 
began  the  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  combined 
State.  Federal,  and  local  borrowing,  is 
smaller  as  a  percentage  of  gross  na- 
tional product  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
At  the  same  time  that  is  all  happen- 
ing, interest  rates  are  going  up. 

All  that  causes  me  to  conclude  is 
that  in  addition  to  looking  at  the  defi- 
cit, which  is  going  down  somewhat,  we 


ought  to  also  look  at  monetary  policy 
and  Federal  Reserve  policy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  point  out  our  situation  here,  which 
does  not  mean  to  curtail  anybody 
about  their  expressions  at  all,  the 
cause  for  worry  and  all  that  everybody 
is  saying  today.  We  have  passed  one 
appropriation  bill.  We  have  12  more 
that  have  to  pass.  We  have  31  antici- 
pated workdays  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  Mondays  and 
Fridays  and  the  record  shows  that  the 
House  is  not  passing  legislation  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays. 

Now,  we  have  an  appropriation  bill 
here  where  we  have  heard  over  300 
witnesses.  We  have  14  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  experienced  members, 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  that  have 
agreed  on  the  best  figure. 
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To  our  surprise,  it  was  accepted  by  a 
whole  lot  of  people  as  a  good  days 
work. 

I  ask  you  to  stay  with  your  commit- 
tee and  let  us  go  on.  Otherwise  we  are 
going  to  be  here  and  our  committee  is 
going  to  be  handling  a  continuing  res- 
olution for  you.  It  may  be  that  way 
anyway  because  your  urgent  supple- 
mental is  still  pending  on  the  other 
side  and  has  not  even  been  considered. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  will. 

We  face  a  vacant  July  and  August 
due  to  the  conventions.  I  am  asking 
you,  let  us  proceed  with  the  business 
of  the  House.  Members  can  get  some 
special  orders  if  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  all  of  these  things. 

On  much  of  what  has  been  said 
here.  I  would  be  glad  to  get  legislation, 
but  we  cannot  do  it  here  on  this  bill. 
You  know  we  cannot  do  it  here  today. 

What  can  be  done  on  this  bill  is  take 
up  enough  time  where  we  are  bound  to 
have  a  continuing  resolution,  and  that 
is  not  v4  desirable  situation  for  our 
committee  or  the  Congress. 

We  have  done  a  good  job,  in  our 
opinion.  But  nearly  every  legislative 
committee  will  be  divided  on  legisla- 
tion and  each  side  will  be  asking  us  to 
take  their  side  in  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

We  have  waiting  here  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill.  Our  committee  had 
a  meeting  today  on  the  transportation 
bill. 

Let  us  end  all  these  discussions,  as 
fine  as  they  are.  Let  us  go  on  with  our 
business  of  the  moment  and  get 
through  with  this,  so  we  can  take  up 
the  legislative  appropriation.  Let  us  go 
back  to  this  bill  or  we  are  going  to 
have  a  continuing  resolution. 


That  is  no  threat.  It  is  the  reality  we 
are  facing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  finish  as  of  now 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
chairman  mind  giving  me  1  minute 
since  we  have  had  a  couple  of  refer- 
ences made? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  With  1  minute  re- 
served to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  contended  in 
offering  the  original  amendment  that 
we  could  balance  the  budget  with  this 
bill.  I  think  that  to  cut  64  percent  out 
of  these  programs  would  absolutely 
emasculate  the  program. 

What  I  do  contend  is  that  we  can 
make  one  small  step  toward  greater 
fiscal  responsibility  and  that  is  all  my 
amendment  does,  a  1 -percent  cut 
which  is  probably  the  smallest  step  we 
can  take. 

So  I  would  ask  that  the  Obey 
amendment  be  rejected  but  that  we 
approve  a  1-percent  across-the-board 
cut  as  one  small  step  toward  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility that  can  be  taken  on  this 
floor  by  all  of  us. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walker). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  6.  noes 
388,  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2071 
AYES-6 


Bonnet  t 

Crane,  Philip 

Paul 

Conable 

Obey 

Schroeder 

NOES- 

388 

Arkerman 

Annunzio 

Barllett 

Addabbo 

Applegate 

Bateman 

Akaka 

Archer 

Bates 

Albosta 

Aspin 

Bedell 

Alexander 

AuCoin 

Beilenson 

Anderson 

Barnard 

Bereuter 

Andrews  (TX)       Barnes 


Berman 


Bethune 

Frank 

Markey 

Schulze 

Staggers 

Watkins 

Erlenbom 

Livingston 

Rinaldo 

Biaggi 

Franklin 

Marlenee 

Schumer 

Stangeland 

Weaver 

Evans (lA) 

Uoyd 

Ritter 

BUirakis 

Frenrel 

Marriott 

Seiberting 

Stenholm 

Weber 

Feighan 

Loeffler 

Roberts 

Bliley 
Boehlert 

Frost 

Martin  (IL) 

Sharp 

Stokes 

Weiss 

Fiedler 

Lott 

Roemer 

Fuqua 

Martin  (NO 

Shaw 

Studds 

Wheat 

Fields 

Lowery  (CA) 

Rostenkowski 

Boggs 

Garcia 

Martin  (NY) 

Shelby 

Stump 

Whitehurst 

Fish 

Lujan 

Roukema 

Boland 

Gaydos 

Martinez 

Shumway 

Sundquist 

Whitley 

Florio 

Luken 

Rudd 

Boner 

Oejdenson 

Matsui 

Shuster 

Synar 

Whittaker 

Fowler 

Lungren 

Russo 

Bonior 

Gekas 

Mavroules 

Sikorski 

Tallon 

Whitten 

Franklin 

Mack 

Sawyer 

Bonker 

Ciephardt 

Mazzoll 

Siljander 

Tauke 

Williams  (MT) 

Frenzel 

Madigan 

Schaefer 

Borski 

Giiman 

McCain 

Simon 

Tauzin 

Williams  (OH) 

Frost 

Marriott 

Schroeder 

Bosco 

Gingrich 

McCandless 

SUisky 

Taylor 

Wilson 

Fuqua 

Martin  (IL) 

Schulze 

Boucher 

Glickman 

McCloskey 

Skeen 

Thomas  (CA) 

Winn 

Gejdenson 

Martin  (NO 

Sharp 

Boxer 

Gonzalez 

McCoUum 

Skellon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wirth 

Gekas 

McCain 

Shaw 

Breftux 

Goodling 

McCurdy 

Slattery 

Torres 

Wise 

Gingrich 

McCandless 

Shuhiway 

Britt 

Gore 

McDade 

Smith  (FL) 

Torricelli 

Wolf 

Glickman 

McCoUum 

Shuster 

Brooks 

Gradison 

McEwen 

Smith  (lA) 

Towns 

Wolpe 

Goodling 

McCurdy 

Sikorski 

Broomfield 

Gramm 

McGrath 

Smith  (NE) 

Traxler 

Wortley 

Gore 

McDade 

Siljander 

Brown  (CA) 

Gray 

McHugh 

Smith.  Denny 

Udall 

Wright 

Gradison 

McEwen 

Skeen 

Brown  (CO) 

Gregg 

McKeman 

Smith,  Robert 

Valentine 

Wyden 

Gramm 

McGrath 

Slattery 

Broyhill 
Bryant 
Burton  (IN) 

Guarini 

McKinney 

Snowe 

Vander  Jagt 

Yates 

Gregg 

McKinney 

Smith.  Denny 

Gunderson 

McNulty 

Snyder 

Vandergriff 

Yatron 

Guarini 

McNulty 

Smith.  Robert 

Hall  (IN) 

Mica 

Solarz 

Vento 

Young  (AK) 

Gundei-son 

Mica 

Snyder 

Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Carr 

Hall  (OH) 

Michel 

Solomon 

Volkmer 

Young (FL) 

Hamilton 

Michel 

Solomon 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mikulski 

Spence 

Vucanovich 

Zschau 

Hance 

Miller  (OH) 

Spence 

Hamilton 

MUler  (CA) 

Spratt 

Walgren 

Hansen  (UT) 

Minish 

Spratt 

Hance 

Miller  (OH) 

St  Germain 

Walker 

Hartnett 

Molinari 

Staggers 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Hansen  <UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hineta 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Andrews  (NCJ 
Anthony 
Badham 
Bevill 
Burton  (CA) 

NOT  VOTING— 39 

Hammerschmidt  Rodino 
Hansen  (ID)          Rogers 
Harrison                Roth 
Holt                       Roybal 
Kastenmeier         Sensenbrenner 

Heflel 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hulto 

Hyde 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Neal 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauke 

Taiizin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torricelli 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weaver 

Weber 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Coats 

Heftel 

Moorhead 

Byron 

Lantos 

Shannon 

Coelho 

Hertel 

Morrison  ((TT) 

Dellums 

Lalta 

Smith  (NJ) 

Ireland 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane,  Daiiiel 

Crockett 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horlon 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Dixon                      Leland                    Stark 
Dymally                MacKay                Stratton 
Ferraro                  Mitchell                Swift 
Gibbons                 Montgomery         Waxman 
Green                    Myers                    Wylie 
Hall.  Sam               Nichols                   Young  (MO) 
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Mr.      LUJAN      and      Mr.      YATES 
changed   their   votes    from    'aye'    to 
"no." 

Mr.  WILSON  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "no." 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Dannemeyer 

Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 

Owens 
Oxley 
Packard 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Leath 

Quillen 

Wyden 

Darden       ' 
Daschle      ' 

The    result    of    the 

vote    was    an- 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rahall 

Yatron 

Daub 

Jones  (NO 

Panetta 

nounced  as  above  recorded. 

Lent 
Levitas 

T  cu-ic  (CA) 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Young (FL) 
sc   au 

Davis 

Jones  (OK) 

ParrU 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

de  la  Garzt 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Lewis  iFL) 

Ridge 
NOES- 164 

Dickinson 

Kazen 

Pease 

The   question   was   taken;   and   the 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 

Chairman   announced   that   the   noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Dorgan 

Kindness 

Petri 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Albosta 

Downey 

Huckaby 

Dowdy 
Downey 

Kleczka 
Kogovsek 

Pickle 
Porter 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr. 

Chairman,    I 

Alexander 
Annunzio 

Dwyer 
Dyson 

Jeffords 
Jones  (NO 

Dreier 

Kolter 

Price 

demand  a 

recorded  vote. 

Bates 

Early 

Jones  (TN) 

Duncan 

Kostmayer 

Pritchard 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Bedell 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kazen 

Durbin 
Dwyer 

Kramer 
LaFalce 

Pursell 
Quillen 

The   vote   was   taken 

by   electronic 

Beilenson 
Bereuter 

Emerson 
Evans (IL) 

Kildee 
Kleczka 

Dyson 

Lagomarsino 

Rahall 

device,  and  there  were— 

ayes  232,  noes 

Berman 

Fascell 

Lehman  (FL) 

Early 

Leach 

Rangel 

164,  not  voting  37.  as  follows: 

Biaggi 

Fazio 

Levin 

Eckart 

Leath 

Ratchford 

Boehlert 

Flippo 

Levine 

Edgar 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ray 

[Roll  No,  208J 

Hoggs 

Foglietta 

Lipinski 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Regula 

AYES— 232 

Boland 

Foley 

Long (LA) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lent 

Reld 

Boner 

Ford  (MI) 

Long  (MD) 

Edwards  ( OK ) 

Levin 

Richardson 

Anderson 

Broomfield 

Courier 

Bonior 

Ford  (TNI 

Lowry  (WA) 

Emerson 

Levine 

Ridge 

Andrews  (TX )       Brown  ( CO ) 

Craig 

Boxer 

Frank 

Lundine 

English 
Erdreich 

Levttas 

Rinaldo 

Applegate 

Broyhill 

Crane,  Daniel 

Brooks 

Garcia 

Markey 

Lewis  (CA) 

Ritter 

Archer 

Bryant 

Crane,  Philip 

Brown  (CAi 

Gaydos 

Marlenee 

Erlenbom 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roberts 

Aspin 

Burton  (IN) 

DAmours 

Carr 

Gephardt 

Martin  (NY) 

Evans  (lAI 

Lipinski 

Robinson 

AuCoin 

Campbell 

Daniel 

Chappell 

Giiman 

Martinez 

Evans (IL> 

Livingston 

Roe 

Barnard 

Carney 

Dannemeyer 

day 

Gonzalez 

Matsui 

Fascell 

Lloyd 

Roemer 

Barnes 

Carper 

Darden 

Coelho 

Gray 

Mavroules 

Pazio 

Loeffler 

Rose 

Bartlett 

Chandler 

Davis 

Collins 

Hall  (IN) 

Maz7J3li 

Peighan 

Long  (LiA) 

Rostenkowski 

Bateman 

Chappie 

DeWine 

Conte 

Hall  (OH) 

McCloskey 

Fiedler 

Long  (MD) 

Roukema 

Bennett 

Cheney 

Dickinson 

Conyers 

Hall.  Ralph 

McHugh 

Fields 

Lott 

Rowland 

Bethune 

Clarke 

Dreier 

Coyne 

Harkin 

McKeman 

Fish 

Lowery  <CA) 

Rudd 

BilirakU 

dinger 

Duncan 

Crockett 

Hatcher 

Mikulski 

Flippo 
Florio 

Lowry  (WA) 

Russo 

Bliley 

Coats 

Durbin 

Daschle 

Hawkins 

Miller  (CA) 

Lujan 

Sabo 

Bonker 

Coleman  (MO 

Eckart 

Daub 

Hayes 

Mineta 

Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 

Luken 

Savage 

Borski 

Coleman  (TX) 

Edgar 

de  la  Garza 

Hefner 

Mitchell 

Lundine 

Sawyer 

Bosco 

Conable 

Edwards  (AL) 

Derrick 

Hightower 

Moakley 

Lungren 

Schaefer 

Boucher 

Cooper 

Edwards  (OK) 

Dicks 

Hopkins 

Morrison  (WA) 

Ford  (TN> 

Mack 

Scheuer 

Breaux 

Corcoran 

English 

Dingell 

Horton 

Murtha 

Fowler 

Madigan 

Schneider 

Britt 

Coughlin 

Erdreich 
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Nktcher 

Sabo 

Synar 

O  Brien 

Sava«e 

Tallon 

Oakar 

Scheuer 

Thomas  'OA 

Oberstar 

Schneider 

Torres 

Obey 

Schumrr 

Towns 

Olin 

Seib«'rlinK 

Traxler 

Ortiz 

Shelby 

Vento 

Otlinger 

Simon 

Wat  kins 

0«'rns 

Si5i.sk  y 

Weuss 

Pepper 

Skellon 

Wheat 

Perkins 

Smith  iFLi 

Whilehiirsi 

Price 

Smith  'lAi 

Whitten 

Pursell 

Smith  'Nt:- 

Williams    Ml 

RanRel 

Snoui 

Wilson 

Ratrhford 

Solar/. 

Woipt- 

Rirhardson 

St  GiTmain 

WiirlliN 

Robinson 

Staniii'land 

Writihl 

Roe 

Stokis 

Yal.s 

Rose 

St  udds 

Youiif    AK 

Row  land 

S»irt 

NOT  VOTING- 

37 

Andrews  i  NC 

Hammtrsrhmidt 

Kom  rs 

Anthony 

HanM-n  'ID' 

Holh 

Badham 

Harrison 

Rinbal 

Bewll 

Holt 

S»'ns<'iibriTin 

Burton  'CA' 

Kasltnnnirr 

Sti.innon 

Byron 

Lam  CVS 

Smith    N.J' 

Dellums 

Lai  la 

Stark 

Dixon 

Leiand 

Si  rat  ion 

Dymally 

MacKay 

Waxmaii 

Ferraro 

MuntKomerv 

WUi. 

Gibbon.s 

Mwrs 

Yoimi:    MO' 

C»re«-n 

Nirhols 

Hall  Sam 

Rodinii 

n  1600 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  MacKay  for.  with  Mr    U'land  aKamst 

Messrs.  WORTLEY.  DICKS. 
MOAKLEY.  CHAPPELL.  OLIN.  and 
CROCKETT  changed  their  voie.s  from 
■aye"'  to    no." 

Messrs.  VOLKMER.  HERTEL  of 
Michigan.  MOLLOHAN.  BRYANT, 
LEWIS  of  California,  and  RAHALL 
changed  their  vote.s  from  no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  the  bill  that  are  in 
order  at  this  time? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
voting  in  favor  of  H.R.  5743.  the  Agri 
culture  appropriations  bill  for  fi.scal 
year  1985.  but  want  to  express  mv 
deep  concern  about  the  inadequate 
level  of  funding  in  title  IV  for  the 
food-for-peace  emergency  food  pro- 
gram. 

There  seems  to  be  a  terrible  miscon- 
ception that  the  famine  in  Africa  has 
diminished  and  that  the  $90  million 
supplemental  enacted  a  couple  of 
months  ago  has  the  situation  under 
control.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Reports  from  Africa 
indicate  that  millions  of  people  risk 
death  from  starvation  unless  assist- 
ance is  dramatically  increased.  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Javier  Perez  Cue- 
liar  reports  that  nearly  5  million  Afri 
can  children  will  die  this  year  and  5 
million  more  will  be  handicapped  for 
life  due  to  malnutrition  and  hunger. 

The  famine  is  actually  worsening  in 
southern  Africa  where  damage  to  the 
major  subsistence  crops  has  meant  a 


poor  harvest  in  every  country  of  the 
region  except  Malawi.  The  situation  is 
especially  critical  in  Botswana,  Leso- 
tho. Mozambique.  Zambia,  and  Zim- 
babwe. In  the  Horn  of  Africa,  Ethiopia 
is  out  of  food  stocks  just  4  months 
after  its  harvest. 

In  view  of  this  glaring  need,  it  is  dis- 
tre.ssing  that  the  food-for-peace  title  II 
account  in  this  legislation  contains 
only  $650  million— which  was  recog- 
nized as  so  inadequate  for  fiscal  year 
1984  that  this  House  overwhelmingly 
passed  a  $150  million  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriation  before  the 
fi.scal  year  was  half  over. 

At  present,  the  $90  million  of  that 
appropriation  that  was  enacted  has 
been  virtually  exhausted.  The  Presi- 
dent s  concern  about  the  depletion  of 
military  aid  to  Central  America  has 
far  exceeded  his  concern  about  the  de- 
pletion of  emergency  famine  relief 
funds.  He  has  succeeded  in  stalling  the 
additional  $60  million  by  tying  it  to 
military  aid  to  the  Contras  attempting 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua and  to  Ei  Salvador.  As  a  result, 
food  aid  shipments  to  Africa  were 
halted  for  nearly  1  full  month.  Clear- 
ly, this  administration  places  no  priori- 
ty on  famine  relief. 

However,  there  is  strong  support  in 
this  body  for  a  far  higher  level  of 
funding  to  relieve  the  African  famine 
than  we  have  thu.s  far  provided.  A  bill 
that  I  introduced  on  February  9  con- 
taining $300  million  in  African  food 
aid  and  $50  million  for  transportation 
of  supplies  gained  more  than  70  co- 
spon.sors  in  a  very  short  time  period. 

It  is  clear  that  we  will  once  again 
have  to  provide  famine  relief  through 
supplemental  appropriations.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  be  prepared  to  support 
such  a  supplemental  and  to  fight  to 
keep  it  from  becoming  entangled  in 
the  kind  of  controversy  that  has  side- 
tracked the  $60  million  supplemental 
appropriations. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

G  1610 

Mr,  WHITTEN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  5743)  making  ap- 
propriations for  agriculture,  rural  de- 
velopment, and  related  agencies  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 


bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that 
the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HUNGER  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  WHEAT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-825)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  517)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5151)  to 
alleviate  hunger  in  the  United  States 
by  strengthening  Federal  nutrition 
programs,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Hou.se  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


RESTRICTING  SALES  IN  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE  OF  ALCO 
HOLIC  BEVERAGES 

Mr.  WHEAT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-824)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  516)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3870)  to 
restrict  the  sales  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages in  interstate  commerce,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4772 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  4772,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  dare  to  say  there  is  no  one 
in  this  Nation  who  cares  about  Viet- 
nam veterans  more  than  I  do.  I  am 
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proud  of  the  dedication,  sacrifice,  and 
bravery  with  which  my  comrades  an- 
swered their  Nation's  call. 

Because  of  my  commitment  to  our 
Vietnam  veterans,  and  because  of  my 
belief  that  we  must  make  every  effort 
to  heal  the  emotional  wounds  of  the 
Vietnam-era  experience,  I  gladly 
agreed  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4772, 
which  would  grant  an  honorary  Feder- 
al charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America. 

It  has  become  evident  to  me,  howev- 
er, that  the  controversy  surrounding 
H.R.  47V2,  in  which  some  of  our  great 
veterans  organizations  find  themselves 
at  odds,  might  very  well  hinder,  rather 
than  advance,  the  healing  process 
which  is  well  underway.  For  that 
reason,  I  must  request  that  my  luune 
be  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
measure. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3282,  WATER 
QUALITY  AND  RENEWAL  ACT 
OF  1984 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conrunit- 
tee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  its  report  on  H.R.  3282,  the  Water 
Quality  and  Renewal  Act  of  1984. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4772 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tlT&t 
my  name  be  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  4772,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4772 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  remove  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4772  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  morning  for  a  purpose  that  is  very 
difficult  for  me. 

I  agreed  to  cosponsor  H.R.  4772, 
granting  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Viet- 


nam Veterans  of  America,  because  I 
believe  this  Congress  should  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  heal  the  continuing 
woimds  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

I  have  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  312.  calling  for  a  full  ac- 
counting of  all  POW's  and  MIA's  that 
are  still  missing,  as  a  way  of  healing 
the  hurt  that  many  American  families 
still  are  experiencing  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  and  proud  to 
serve,  has  made  remarkable  progress 
in  creating  new  programs  to  serve  the 
special  needs  of  our  Vietnam  veter- 
ans—most of  which  have  met  with 
great  success. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  I  cospon- 
sored  H.R.  4772,  but  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  a  Federal  charter  for  this 
organization  will  forward  our  goal. 

To  date,  there  are  many  questions 
surrounding  the  membership  policy  of 
the  V.V.A.  as  well  as  reports  of  state- 
ments made  by  V.V.A.  leaders  during  a 
1981  trip  to  Vietnam  that  I  believe  are 
of  questionable  propriety. 

In  short,  there  are  many  questions 
in  my  mind  left  to  be  resolved  about 
the  V.V.A. 

But  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  be  reporting 
H.R.  4772  today,  foreclosing  any  fur- 
ther reflection  on  the  merits  of  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  bill. 

With  great  regret,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R. 4772. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  953 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  953. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4772 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4772. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  will  not 
object,  but  there  are  those  of  us  over 
here  who  do  not  know  what  that  bill 
is.  Could  the  gentleman  tell  us  so  we 
would  understand  what  is  going  on 
over  there?  Just  tell  me  what  the  bill 
does;  I  am  curious. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  The  bill  grants  a  Fed- 
eral charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America,  Inc. 

Mr,  TRAXLER.  That  is  interesting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gramm)? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLASSIFIED  ANNEX  TO  THE  IN- 
TELLIGENCE AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  classified 
annex  to  the  report  of  the  permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence- 
House  Report  98-743,  part  1— to  ac- 
company H.R.  5399,  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
will  be  available  to  all  Members  of  the 
House,  henceforth  at  the  offices  of  the 
committee,  room  H-405  of  the  Capitol, 
from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  The  classified 
annex  provides  a  detailed  description 
of  the  intelligence  budget,  and  the 
committee's  recommendations,  for  the 
authorization  bill  which  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  5753,  and  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  include  extraneous  and  tabu- 
lar material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1985 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  5753)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not 
exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lewis)  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr, 
Fazio). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEX  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  5753,  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza  in  the 
chair. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispenced  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani 
mous  consent  agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Fazio)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lewis)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio). 

D  1620 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

First.  I  want  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  for  their  work  on 
this  bill.  Most  of  us  belong  to  two  or 
three  subcommittees.  I  am  a  member 
of  two  other  committees  as  well.  It  is  a 
very  laborious  and  detailed  task.  How- 
ever, we  all  pull  together  to  conduct 
the  hearings  and  bring  the  bill  to  the 
floor  in  the  most  bipartisan  manner 
that  we  possibly  can. 

In  that  context  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  simply  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation to  my  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Lewis),  for  the  cooperative 
spirit  in  which  he  has  worked  with  me 
and  the  other  members  of  the  majori- 
ty. 

We  have  prepared  a  53-page  report 
on  the  bill  and  it  has  t>een  available 
for  several  days.  Our  hearings  were 
published  a  month  ago.  We  have  made 
all  the  information  available  that  is 
possible.  I  also  want  to  point  out  that 
I  have  an  extensive  critique  of  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  which  I  will  add  at  the 
end  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  present  the  legislative  branch 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1985 
to  the  House.  At  the  outset.  I  would 


like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  help  and  support  throughout  the 
hearings  and  markup  process.  The 
members  of  the  subcommittee  have  in- 
cluded Mr.  Obey  of  Wisconsin:  Mr. 
MuRTHA  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Traxler 
of  Michigan;  Mrs.  Boggs  of  Louisiana; 
Mr.  HiGHTOWER  of  Texas;  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California,  who  has  been  very  help- 
ful in  his  position  as  ranking  minority 
member:  Mr.  Conte  of  Massachusetts, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee:  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana:  Mr.  Porter  of  Illi- 
nois: and,  of  course,  Mr.  Whitten  of 
Mississippi,  who  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  an  ex- 
officio  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1985 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  contains  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1985  totaling 
$1,272,909,000,  of  which  $728,368,000  is 
for  congressional  operations.  These 
figures  exclude  appropriations  for  the 
operation  of  the  Senate  in  accord  with 
the  long-term  practice  under  which 
each  body  determines  its  own  house- 
keeping requirements. 

The  budget  requests  considered  by 
the  committee  totaled  $1,303,000,000. 
The  recommendation  is  $30,091,000 
less  than  was  requested. 

The  overall  appropriations  recom- 
mended are  actually  $9,218,200  less 
than  fiscal  year  1984,  the  current  year 
level,  if  we  include  the  fiscal  year  1984 
supplemental  amounts  approved  by 
the  subcommittee.  This  is  an  almost  1- 
percent  reduction  under  the  current 
level  of  legislative  branch  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  If  you  consider  infla- 
tion—and the  current  rate  is  about  5 
percent— we  have  actually  reduced  the 
size  of  the  legislative  budget.  In  the 
face  of  constant  inflation  over  the  past 
several  years,  this  budget  is  far  below 
the  amount  necessary  to  keep  up  with 
the  pace  of  increases  in  prices  and 
wages. 

In  general,  very  few  increases  for 
workload  expansion  have  been  al- 
lowed, and  then  only  when  the  work 


of  the  Congress  has  so  required  or 
where  we  are  trying  to  protect  the  tax- 
payers' investment  in  legislative 
branch  resources.  It  has  been  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  committee  to  provide 
the  funds  necessary  for  employee  cost- 
of-living  pay  raises  and  other  manda- 
tory items  and  for  a  selected  number 
of  the  increases  made  necessary  be- 
cause of  rising  prices.  These  increases 
have  been  largely  offset  by  reductions 
in  workload  expansion,  equipment,  al- 
terations, repairs,  and  in  the  effects  of 
legislation. 

We  have  allowed  only  139  of  559  new 
jobs  requested,  but  other  cuts  in  the 
employment  base  will  enable  us  to  end 
up  with  72  less  jobs  in  the  legislative 
branch  than  we  now  have  authorized. 

But  I  believe  we  have  been  careful  to 
insure  that  the  essential  operations 
necessary  to  support  the  Congress 
have  been  preserved. 

This  is  virtually  the  same  budget  as 
last  year.  The  decrease  under  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1984  level  is  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

And  this  is  not  just  a  1-year  phe- 
nomenon, Mr.  Chairman.  Since  1979. 
the  legislative  branch  appropriation 
has  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  only 
5.3  percent,  while  during  that  same 
period  the  Federal  budget  has  grown 
at  a  12.9-percent  rate— all  this  during  a 
time  when  annual  inflation  has  aver- 
aged 9  percent.  The  Federal  budget 
has  been  growing  at  a  rate  almost  2'/2 
times  as  fast  as  the  legislative  branch 
budget.  In  the  meantime,  our  budget 
has  declined  in  real  terms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  again  tell  the 
taxpayers  that  the  legislative  branch 
is  participating  completely— as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  are  showing  the 
way— in  the  process  of  fiscal  restraint. 
Every  Member  of  this  body  can  report 
to  his  constituents  that  fiscal  responsi- 
bility begins  at  home— here  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  under 
permission  which  I  have  already  ob- 
tained. I  will  insert  a  tabulation  detail- 
ing the  committee  recommendation  in 
comparative  form. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  Of  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY-LEGISWTIVE  BILL  (H  R  5753) 


Commrnee  ftaxnnwndilion  annpired 
Fisui  liar  1984     Fisc*  »e»  1985        (immrtee  witft- 

tnjcW  estinutK  recommwdatKXi 


Eiuctcd 


Estinules 


Gntutits,  itKuvO  Memdcr; 
t  o4  HHiten 


mu  i-OMKi^stom.  opemiions 

HOUSJ  Of  «P«SfNT«IMS 
PjurawR  10  Hhflnn  and  «e»5  of  DectJMd  ttfnten  at  Coupe? 

IMugt  of  Memtcr? 


Ono  of  H*  S««e 
OKct  0)  IlK  lb|ont|F  Fto  Leidc 
Olta  ll  ttt  ItMnty  floB  Lexkt 
OMcB  of  IftB  IbfBrty  Who 
Office  id  9n  liMnly  Mt^ 

TM.  HoM  inknii*  ottcts 


Houst  LeadrViic  0(t<n 


(69,800 

tJlO.OOO 

S2 10.000 

-$69800  

210.000 

721,000 
594,000 

748.000 
664,000 
740,000 
582.000 
506,000 

748,000 
664,000 
740.000 
582.000 
506.000 

+  27,000  

+  70,000  

667,000 
548.000 

+  73.000  

+  34,000  

475.000 

+  31.000 

3.0OS.00O 

3.240,000 

3.240.000 

+  235.000  
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Silaries.  OffKtrs  and  Employees 


Ottice  of  ttie  Ofkl    . _. 

Office  of  IlK  Sefgttnl  it  Atms . : 

Otftt  of  ttie  Doorttepet .. 

Office  of  tfie  Postmaslet ~ 

Office  of  me  (Ji^m -.....: 

Office  of  ttie  Patiatnentifian 

Office  of  ttie  Partiameimrian 

CompiUtioii  4  precedents  of  the  House  of  ReprastntilNes,. 

Office  for  the  Bicettennial - _ 

Office  of  the  Ij*  levtsion  Counsel 

Office  of  the  legisbtive  Counsel 


House  Denncritic  tteenng  Cornminee  «d  CacM.. 

House  Demoaitic  STeeting  CommlHee _. 

House  Deitioaatic  Caucus 

House  Rtfwtilican  Conference 

Sn  minorily  emplofees 

Other  authorized  eUptoyees 

Techiiical  assistant.  Office  of  the  AttcndiM 

L  6  J  Interns  and  Former  Speakers'  Stan. 

Miscellaneous  Items 

Total,  sauries,  officers  and  emploims 


Cuneiiitlee  Employees 


Professional  and  ctrical  employees  (standnf  uwiiwHees) 


Committee  on  Appropriations 
(Studies  and  Investiiations) 


Salaries  and  eipentes 
Salaries  and  etpentes 


Clerk  hire 


Ooni<Me(MlliiBi4|e((Sliii)KS) 
■inxis  ueni  nre 


Contingent  Expenses  of  itw  House 
Allowances  and  Expenses 

Official  expenses  ol  Memliers — 

Supplies,  materials,  administrative  costs  and  Fedinl  tort  claims 

Furniture  and  furnithings »« .; 

Reporting  hearings. _ :: . — 

Reemployed  annuitlnts  reimljursemeol 

(Jovernmem  contnfcjtions . 

Miscellaneous  item 


Total,  allowatces  and  expenses . 


StindMi  Comiirtlfles,  Special  and  Sdcct 


Salaries  and  expei«es 

Total,  contingent  expenses  of  Itw  t 
Total,  Hoise  of  Representatives 


JOINT  ITEXIS 
Continieit  Expenses  of  the  Senile 


joint  Economic  Conmittee 
toint  Committee  oe  Printing 


Total,  contingent  expenses  of  the  Senk.. 


Joint  Committee  ol  Taxation 


Medical  supplies,  aiuipniem,  expenses,  and  akNiMis. 


Contingent  Expenses  of  the  House 
Olfce  of  the  Attendmg  Pfiyscian 

CapiMPglioe 


General  expenses  . 
Capitol  PolKe  BoaKI 


Total,  Capttol  Police 


Education  of  Pages 

Education  of  congnssional  pages  and  pages  of  the  Supreme  Court 

I  OHidal  Mill  Costs 

Expenses { —■■ 

Capital  Gude  Serm 

Salaries  and  expei»es — 

Statements  of  Apprapnatiaiis 

Preparation i 


Joint  Study  Panel 


Joint  Study  Panel  In  the  Social  Secinty 
Total,  |oin|  Items 


1  expeiies.. 


Salaries  and! 

Salaries  and  expemes. 


OFFKt  Of  TECHN010(»  ASSESSMENT 
CONG«SSIONM.  eUOGT  OFFICE 


Fiscal  year  1984     Fiscal  year  1985 
enacted  estimates 


Committee 
recommendation 


Committee  recommendation  compared 
with— 


Enacted 


12.502,000 

17,173,000 

6,185,000 

1.845,000 

68,000 

575,000 

(368,000) 

(207,000) 

741000 
3,085,000 
542,000 
(413,000) 
(129,000) 
542,000 
404,000 
977,000 
(42,000) 
(847,000) 
(88,000) 


44,639,000 


34,734,000 


3,700,000 


299.000 


150,233,000 


67,200,000 

9,208,000 

985,000 

700,000 

2,300,000 

22,349,000 

500,000 


295.000 


107.077,000 


775,000 


13.000 


U5.000 


117,490,000 


14.653,000 
16.300,000 


37,808,000 


4,315,000 


329,000 


165.126,000 


68.200,000 

18.160.000 

1,270,000 

500,000 

1,782,000 

32,153,000 

500,000 


68,200,000 

18,160,000 

1,270,000 

500,000 

1.782,000 

32,153,000 

500,000 


73,944,000 


814,000 


13,000 


73,944,000 


814,000 


13,000 


-295.000 


-33.133.000 


h  39.000 


- 165,000 


84,843,000 


84,559,000 


-32,931,000 


16.000.000 


17,650.000 


15,362,000 


17,418,000 


-  709,000 


h  1,118,000 


Estimates 


13,254,000  13,254,000  +752,000    , 

17,975,000  17,975.000  +802.000    . 

6,645,000  6,645,000  +460,000    . 

1,985,000  1,985,000  +140,000    , 

72,000  72,000  +4„000    . 

602,000  602,000  +27,000    . 

(393,000)  (393,000)  (  +  25,000)  . 

(209,000)  (209,000)  (  +  2,000) 

188,000  188,000  ^  188,000 

822,000  822,000  +81,000    - 

2,869,000  2,869,000  -216,000 

563.000  563,000  +21,000    , 

(429,000)  (429.000)  (  +  16,000) 

(134,000)  (134.000)  (  +  5.000) 

563,000  563,000  +21,000 

422.000  422,000  +18,000 

987,000  987,000  +  10,000 

(45,000)  (45,000)  (  +  3,000) 

(850,000)  (850,000)  (  +  3,000) 

(92,000) (92,000)  (+4,000) 

46,947,000  46,947,000  ^2,308,000 

37,808,000  +3,074,000 

4,315,000  -615,000 
329,000  +30,000 


164,126,000        -^  13,893,000        -$1,000,000 


*  1,000,000 

-8,952,000 

-285,000 

-  200,000 

-  518,000 
+  9,804,000 


103,242,000 

122,565,000 

122,565,000 

-  19,323,000 

44,000,000 

45,667000 

45,667,000 

-  1,667,000 

147,242,000 

168,232,000 

168,232,000 

-20,990,000 

384,131,800 

426,207,000 

425,207,000 

-41,075,200 

-  1,000,000 

2,437,000 
855,000 

2,569,000 
918,000 

2,569,000 
918.000 

-132,000  ... 
-  63,000 

3,292,000 

3,487,000 

3,487,000 

-  195,000 

3,395,000 
653,000 

3,646,000 
956,000 

3,646,000 
956,000 

-251,000 
+  303,000 

1,612,000 
213,000 

1,755,000 
228,000 

1,471,000 
228.000 

-141,000 
-15,000 

-  284,000 

1,825,000 

1,983,000 

1,699,000 

-  126,000 

-  284,000 

-284.000 


-638,000 


-232.000 


i 
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SAnes 
Cntngtnl  ugensK 


JWCHIItCT  W  THE  CAPITOl 
Office  of  tt»  ArclBlKi  of  lt»  (J(»IM 


Total.  Olta  of  ttc  VOrieci  of  the  Cafufol 


Caoitol  euiMngs  and  GfounJs 


Cwi'ol  bwMinrs 
Ciptol  ifoumK 
House  office  Quiktnis 
(jplH  PoMf  Plant  ioixfationi 
Olsossnn 

low  Captol  bwUHigs  an)  g'xnds 

low.  Ardntecl  of  tf»  Capitol  lencept  items  m  tiiie  II  i 


Saiarcs  an)  eiwises 

Conpessional  ix«tiiig  ant  Omling 

ToW.  title  I— coopessional  oneraiioiis 

Saiar«s  and  eiiim« 


LiBKMv  Of  ammiss 

Congiessionai  Reseaicii  Semice 
GOVfRimtNT  PRINTING  OfT« 


Tins  11    OTHfR  AUNCIfS 
BOTANIC  GARDfN 


LIBRARV  Of  CONGRESS 


Saiarcs  tK  eqienses 

taltwity  to  scenl  receipts 

Net  salaras  an)  eipemes 

Cownflt  Office  salaries  and  expenses 
iatiiority  to  spend  recapts 

Net  Coo»iijfit  Office,  salaries  and  eipenses 

Books  of  tfie  Mm)  and  gKysically  nan(k:aoped  salaries  and  eipenses 

Colectai  ant  itstntulan  of  <itirary  materials  t  special  foreign  currency  groframsi 
PDKIwIs  in  Trejsurn-owied  foreign  currencies 

iRelea»of  sectun  311  fimdsi 
US  iMars 

Tow.  collection  and  dBtriOiilion  of  iiOrar>  materials 
Total  funds  atailaeie  '  including  sectm  3 1 1  lunds  i 

Furniturt  and  furmslMigs 

Tow  liOrary  of  Congress  i  eicept  Congressional  Reseaicn  Service ' 

ARCHITECT  Of  THE  CAPITOl 
Library  Buildings  and  Grounds 


Sinictura  an)  mectiancai  care 


Saiarcs  an)  enpenses 
Aultieniy  to  spend  iece«ts 

Net  saiarcs  an)  eipenses 


COf^RIGHT  ROYAITY  TRIBUNAL 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OTFICE 


Pmtini  ant  ontvig 

OKict  ol  Sioenitinlent  of  Oocinnents  saiarcs  and  eipenses 

Tow.  Gonemncni  Prntng  Office  i  eicept  congressional  printing  and  Dinding) 

GiNERAl  ACCOUNTING  OfFICE 


Sal>«s  ant  eigenses 


RAIIROAO  ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES  BOARD 


SHams  an)  eipenses 

Tow.  title  II— offer  a|cnaes 

Giaid  low.  mm  budiet  loMiational)  auttionty 


RiCAPITUEATION 


fide  l^^onpesaanal  operations 
Titte  II — Otter  a|cnocs 


mmt 


TTTLE  l-CONGRtSSIONAl.  OPERATIONS 


OltaolTM 

Caaotwl  BMIiri  Olto 
MMkI  el  UK  CavM  (enpt  Ltraty  Duttngs  an)  grocnDs) 
CavoMMl  Kmadi  Sevce.  Ulriiy  of  Con(ress 
Cinililiii*  pniint  ant  baidni.  Gonemment  Pnntm|  Olfce 
TlU.  Mil 


Fiscal  year  1984     Fiscal  year  1985 
enacted  estimates 


Committee 
fecomncndation 


Committee  reconwienditBn  compared 


Enacted 


10.630.000 
3.199.000 
?1.3«1.00C 
23.542.000 


12,156.000 
2851.000 
23.162.000 
24.672.000 


11.256.000 
2.812.000 
22.750.000 
23.834.000 
-914.000 


+  626.000 
-387.000 
- 1.389.000 
+  292,000 
-914.000 


36,620.000 
86.580.000 


41066.000 
80.879.000 


39.833.000 
80.879.000 


.  3.213.000 
-  5.701.000 


719.522.800 


735.008.000 


728.368.000 


►  8.845.200 


2.018,000 


2.044.000 


2.044.000 


1-26.000 


2476,000 
486.000 


2,%2.0OO 
(2,962W0J_ 

1.524.000 


3111.000 
507.000 


3  618.000 
(3,618.000) 


2.811.000 
(300.000) 
507.000 


+  335.000 

(  *  300,000) 

+  21.000 


3.318.000 
13.618.000) 


+  356,000 

(+656.000) 


1,874.000 


1.673.000 


.  149.000 


176.994.000 


5.980,000 


187.897.000 


185,877.000 


+  8.883.000 


6,039.000 


5,709.000 


-271,000 


EstiiMles 


4  806,000 
210,000 

5.287.000 
235,000 

5,137,000 
235,000 

+  331,000 
+  25,000 

-150,000 

5.016.000 

5,522,000 

5,372,000 

+  356.000 

-150.000 

-900,000 
-39.000 
-412,000 
-838,000 
-914,000 


58,732,000 

62,841,000 

59,738,000 

+  1,006,000 

-3,103,000 

63,748,000 

68,363,000 

65,110,000 

+ 1,362,000 

-3,253,000 

-1,233,000 


-6,640,000 


130.728.000 
4,300,000 

138.978,000 
4.300  000 

137,492,000 
4,300,000 

+  6,764,000 

- 1,486,000 

126.428,000 

134.678.000 

133,192,000 

+  6,764,000 

- 1,486,000 

16,181.000 
5.200.000 

17,133,000 
6.000.000 

17,102,000 
-  6,000,000 

+  921,000 
-800,000 

-31,000 

10.981.000 

11133.000 

11102,000 

+  121.000 

-31,000 

35.099.000 

36  594.000 

36,592,000 

+  1,493,000 

-2,000 

-300,000 
(  +  300,000) 


-300,000 


-201,000 


-  2,020,000 


-330,000 


700,000 
490,000 

722,000 
505,000 

722.000 
-505,000 

+  22.000 
-15.000 

210,000 

217,000 

217.000 

+  7.000 

13,420,000 
25,700,000 

13,269,000 
29,747.000 

13,269,000 
28,868,000 

-151,000 
+  3,168,000 

-879,000 

39120,000 

43,016,000 

42,137,000 

+  3,017,000 

-879,000 

267.161,000 

328,779,000 

307,557,000 

+  40,3%,000 

-21,222,000 

50,000 

1,000,000 

+  950,000 

+ 1,000,000 

491.533,000 

567,992,000 

544,541,000 

+  53,008,000 

-23,451,000 

1,211.055,800 

1,303,000,000 

1,272,909.000 

+  61,853,200 

-30.091.000 

719,522,800 
491,533,000 

735,008,000 
567.992.000 

728,368,000 
544,541,000 

+  8,845,200 
+  53,008.000 

-6,640,000 
-23,451,000 

384,131,800 

426,207,000 

425.207,000 

+  41,075,200 

- 1,000,000 

117,490,000 

84,843,000 

84,559,000 

-  32,931.000 

-284,000 

14,653,000 

16,000,000 

15,362,000 

+  709.000 

-638.000 

16,300,000 

17,650,000 

17,418,000 

+  1.118.000 

-232.000 

63,748,000 

68,363,000 

65,110.000 

+  1,362,000 

-3,253,000 

36,620,000 

41,066,000 

39.833.000 

+  3,213,000 

-1,233.000 

86,580.000 

80,879,000 

80,879,000 

-5,701,000 

719,522,800 

735,008.000 

728.368,000 

+8.145,200 

-6,640.000 
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Fiscal  year  1984     Fiscal  yeai  1985 
enacted  estimates 


Committee 
recommendation 


Committee  recommendatiofi  compared 
witti— 


Enacted 


Estimates 


Bolamc  Garden  ...,i 

Libraiy  o(  ConjiesI  (encept  Congressional  Reseafdi  ServM) 
AnMed  of  tie  Cipitol  (Libraiy  buildings  and  grounds) ,..,.. 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 


mi  ll-OTHER  AGENCIES 


Government  Mi«g  Office  (except  congressional  pnoting  and  bindint) ., 

General  ActountinJ  Office 

Railroad  Accountiii  Piinciples  Board 


2,018,000 

176,994,000 

5,980,000 

210,000 

39,120,000 

267,161,000 

50,000 


2,044,000 

187,897,000 

6,039,000 

217,000 

43,016,000 

328,779,000 


2,044,000 

185,877,000 

5,709,000 

217,000 

42,137,000 

307,557,000 

1,000,000 


+  26,000 
+  8,883,000 

-271,000 

+  7,000 

+  3,017,000 

+  40,396,000 

+  950,000 


-2,020,000 
-330,000 

-879;0()0 
-21,222,000 
+  1,000.000 


Total,  titH  II— otter  agencies. 


491,533,000 


567,992,000 


544,541,000 


-53,008,000 


-23,451,000 


Grand  total,  new 


budget  (oMigational)  auttwity , 1,211,055,800 


1,303,000,000        1,272,909,000 


^  61,853,200        -30,091.000 
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TITLE  l-GONORESSIONAL  OPERATION 

HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Payments  to  Widows  and  Hen  of  Deceased  Memteis  of  Congress 


Gratuitcs,  deceastd  Members 
Mileage  of  Membtrs 


Mileage  of  Members 


House  Leadership  Olfices 


Office  olttie  Spelker    

Office  of  ttc  Ma»fity  Floor  Leader , 
Office  of  the  Muarity  Floor  Leader ,, 

Office  of  ttc  Majprity  Whip 

Office  of  the  Minprily  Whip 


Total,  H4use  leadership  offices... 


Silanes.  Officers  and  Employees 


Office  ol  the  Cle* 

Office  of  ttc  Serteant  at  Arms 

Office  of  the  Doikeeper 

Office  of  the  Po<maslet 

Office  of  the  Chilain 

Office  of  the  Pailamenlarian 

Office  of  tNe  Parliamentarian . 


Compilalion  of  precedents  of  the  H««e  ol 

Office  lor  the  Bieenlentenmal  

Office  of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel _ 

Office  of  the  Lejsiative  Counsel — 

House  Democratt  Steering  Committee  and  CaKR 

House  DenBcratic  Steering  Committee 

House  Oenncratic  Caucus 

House  Repubkal  Conference :- 

Sii  minority  emifcyee — 

Other  authoriieo  employees 


Technical  assistant.  Office  of  the  Attending 
L  B  J  Inlems  and  Former  Speakers'  sljfl.,. 
Miscellaneaus  items 


Total,  s^i 


ires,  officers  and 


Committee  Employees 
Professional  and  clerical  employees  (standJng  committees) 

Committee  on  Appropriations  (Studies  and  Imrestigations) 

Saiarcs  and  eipwses — 

CoRMiinee  on  he  Budget  (Studies) 

Saiarcs  and  expenses - - 

McnAcrs'  Qefli  Hiic 
Clerk  hire 


Contlnient  Expenses  ol  the  House 
Alkwances  and  Expenses 


Olficial  expensed  of  Members — 

Supplies,  matentis,  administrative  cosb  and  Mnl  Mt  dams.. 

Fuimtureand  fitnishmgs _ — 

Reporting  heariifs — 

Reemployed  anrtiitants  reinbursenient — .- 

Govetiment  conjributions -.- <— 

Miscellanetus  items 


Total. 


Jowi 


lances  and  expemn .. 


Standing  Committees,  Special  and  Select 


Salaries  and  exfenses 


ToW,  umtingent  experaes  ol  Ml  I 
ToW,  House  ol  Re(.TesentalMS 


Fiscal  year  1984 

enacted  and 
supplementals ' 


Fiscal  year  1985 
estimates 


Committee 
recommendation 


Committee  recommendation  compared 

Wlttl— 


Enacted 


S212200 
210,000 


743,000 
659,000 
734,000 
577,000 
502,000 


3,215,000 


12,727,000 

17,689,000 

6,422,000 

1,900,000 

70,000 

597,000 

(390,000) 

(207,000) 

131,000 

763,000 

3,114,000 

558,000 

(426,000) 

(132,000) 

558,000 

417,000 

985,000 

(44,000) 

(849,000) 

(92,000) 


45,931,000 


36,178,000 

4,075,000 

299,000 

162,189,000 


45,400,000 


167,402,000 
419,711,200 


$210,000 


$210,000 


748,000 
664,000 
740,000 
582,000 
506,000 


748,000 
664,000 
740,000 
582,000 
506,000 


3,240,000 


3,240,000 


13,254.000 
17,975,000 
6,645,000 
1,985,000 
72,000 
602,000 
(393,000) 
(209,000) 
188.000 
822,000 
2,869,000 
563,000 
(429,000) 
<  134.000) 
563,000 
422,000 
987,000 
(45,000) 
(850,000) 
(92,000) 


13,254,000 

17,975,000 

6,645,000 

1,985,000 

72,000 

602,000 

(393,000) 

(209,000) 

188,000 

822,000 

2,869,000 

563,000 

(429,000) 

(134,000) 

563,000 

422000 

987,000 

(45,000) 

(850,000) 

■  (92,000) 


46,947,000 


46,947,000 


37,808,000 

4,315,000 

329,000 

165,126,000 


37,808,000 

4,315,000 

329,000 

164.126,000 


Estimates 


-$212,200  

+  5,000  

+  5,000   

-6,000   

+  5,000  

+  4,000    

+  25,000  

+  527,000  

^  286,000  

-223,000  

+  85,000  

+  2,000  

+  5,000  

(  +  3,000)  

(  +  2,000)  

+  57,000   

+  59,000  

-245,000  

+  5,000  

(-3,000)  

(  +  2,000)   

-5,000   

-5,000   

+  2,000  

(  +  1,000)   

(  +  1,000)  

+  1  016,000   

+  1,630,000  

+  240,000   

^30,000  

+  1,937,000  -$1,000,000 


68  200,000     68.200,000  68,200,000  

17  164  000     18,160,000  18,160,000     +996,000  

'985000     1,270,000  1,270,000     +285,000   

700000      500,000  500,000     -200,000  

2300000             1,782,000  1,782,000            -518.000    

32:153,000           32,153,000  32,153,000    ■  ■  ■ 

500,000  500,000 500,000     

122,002,000          122,565.000  122.565,000            +563,000    

45,667,000  45,667,000     '       +267,000    

168,232,000  168,232,000            +830,000    

426,207,000  425,207,000  +5,495,800         -1,000,000 
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JOINT  ITEMS 
Contingwl  tuoensK  ol  th«  S«f  a'f 


Jowl  ECMiomc  CarnntlR 
Jwn  OmnnR  on  Prmiing 

lot*,  ctiiit»n«nt  ttctmei  ot  tr»  S»njl« 

Joail  CanmnK  or  T)ut«d 

IMul  uppkn  «M)"wl  niKnsn  and  alKNUocK 


Conlingmt  tiijpisfs  ot  Ifte  House 
Ott«  ol  me  AtlBxtmj  Ptiysicur 

Cwlol  Police 


GtrwH  opciws 

C«itol  frtKt  Boaro 

Tow,  Cwlol  Poiia 

tluulion  ol  Pajr. 
EiliiC3l«<i  ot  iwigrnsionai  Mg«  am  (tfgn  ol  ttw  Sufftm  Court 

0«ici*  Hail  Cmis 
lipcnse 

Caoi'oi  jui*  Sewce 
Salar«s  am  eiecnsn 

Statemenis  ot  A((iro()iiatiO(is 
PntarMnti 

JOPI  SiikV  Paiwi 
Jomt  Skiilii  Panel  on  tne  Socul  Security  Mmmntralion 


Total  lomt  liens 

SaUf«s  am)  e>Dem« 
Saurcj  an)  emeinn 


Salam 

Conlinicnl  eigensts 

Total.  Ottice  o»  the  fccinlect  ot  tne  Caotoi 


OFFICE  Of  TECHNOIOCY  ASSfSSHENT 
COKG«SSlOt«l  BUOCfT  OfElCE 

AUCHITECT  OF  'HE  CAPITOl 

Otiic*  ol  ine  Afctiitect  ol  tie  Cacitoi 


Ca«i!ol  BuiWmgs  and  Giounds 


CaoMbuUings 
Ca«itDl  rainds 
House  irice  DuUrngs 
Cwtd  Ponw  Plant  lotetatwi 
Rescission 

Total,  Cacrtoi  biiildi<>|s  and  grounds 

tot*,  Arctmect  3i  the  Caofoi  leicepi  items  ti  title  i 


SaUnes  an)  eicenses 

Congiessoul  grintng  ind  Ony<i 

Iota,  title  I— conpessonai  otrjtions 

Salines  an)  eitenses 


HBRARY  OF  COHGDESS 
Congressional  Heseaicti  Service 

GOVEWmiENT  PRtNTINC  OfFlCf 


TITLE  II-  OTHER  ACENOtS 
BOTANIC  GARIXN 


LIBRARY  Of  CONGRESS 


SMnes  ant  eigenses 

Audanly  to  iecnd  receipts 

Net,  salaries  an)  eigenses 

CopfifM  OHice,  sMnes  an)  eigenses 
IMtnti  to  seen)  'ecapts 

Net,  Conin|Kt  Olfce  saiaaes  and  eigenses 

BoHu  *«  •)«  Mn)  an)  Vrfuani  tianlKaooed,  saiarcs  and  eigenses 

CalKtai  and  (tsfAiron  a(  iiOrary  r^terials  isgeciai  lorvgn  currency  prog-am  i 
PiyiilUli  HI  Irejsuo-onmed  foreign  currencies 

(Meaieot  seciam  311  tunds) 
US  Mn 

ToU,  colectan  and  MrMwi  ot  Uitaiy  nuteriaU 
Tow  timtl  availallle  imciudmi  section  311  lunlsi 


'"mKMt^     fiscil  year  1985        Commtlee 
sugglementals  < 


estimates 


recommendation 


Committee  recommendation  compared 
wtli— 

Enacted  Estimates 


2,512,000 
876,000 


2,569,000 
918,000 


2,569,00 
918,000 


3,388  000 


3487,000 


3.487.000 


3,183,000 
731,000 


3,646,000 
956.000 


3.646.000 
956.000 


+  57.000 
I- 42.000 

4  99.000 

-  163.000 
'  225.000 


1.737.000 
213.000 


1.755.000 
228.000 


1.471.000 
228.000 


-266.000 
+  15.000 


1.950.000 


1.983.000 


1.699.000 


251.000 


295.000 

117277000 

794  000 

13,000 

J65,0OO 
1 28.096.000 

14831  OOC 
16.723.000 


4,906,1)00 
360,000 


73944,000 

814,000 

13,000 


73,944,000 

814,000 

13.000 


84.843.000 


84.559.000 


-43.537.000 


16,000,000 
17,650  000 


15,362,000 
17,418,000 


1^531,000 
►  695,000 


5,266,000 


13,380,000 
3,449,000 
?I  664,000 
23,602,000 


62,115,000 


5  287  000 
235,000 

5,522.000 


5,137.000 
235.000 


►  231.000 
125.000 


5.372.0OO 


-106.000 


12,156,000 
'851,000 
23162  000 
24,672,000 


11,256,000 
2,812,000 
22,750,000 
23,834,000 
91£,000 


-2,124,000 
637,000 

♦  1.066,000 
+  232,000 
-914,000 


62,841  000 


59.738.000 


2.377.0OO 


67.381.000 


68.363  000 


65.110.000 


2271.000 


37  632  000 
86.580000 


41  066.000 
80,879  000 


39,833,000 
80,879,000 


^  2,201,000 
5.701,000 


2,962,000 
(2.962,000) 


3.618.000 
(3.618.000) 


3.318.000 
(3.618.000) 


+  356.000 
(+'656,000) 


-284.000 


284.000 


-  295.000 

43.333.000 

+  20.000 

165.000 


-284.000 


-638.000 
-  232.000 


-150.000 


150.000 


-900.000 
-39.000 
-412.000 
-838.000 
-914.000 


-  3,103.000 


-3.253.000 


-1.233.000 


770.954.200 

735.008.000 

728.368.000 

-42.586.200 

-6.640.000 

2058.000 

2.044,000 

2.044.000 

-14.000 

144  676.000 
-  4,300,000 

138,978,000 
-  4,300,000 

137,492.000 
-4.300,000 

-7  184.000 

-1.486.300 

140  376.000 

134,678,000 

133.192.000 

-7.184.000 

- 1.486.000 

16,322.000 
-5,200,000 

17,133.000 
-6.000.000 

17.102.000 
-6.000.000 

+  780.000 
-800.000 

-31.000 

11  122,000 

11.133.000 

11.102.000 

-20.000 

-31,000 

35,099.000 

35.594.000 

36.592.000 

+  1.493.000 

-2.000 

2476.000 
486.000 

3.111.000 
507  000 

2.811.000 
(300.000) 
507.000 

+  335.000 
(  +  300.000) 
+  21.000  , 

-300,000 
(  +  300,000) 

-300,000 
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[,«•.!  «>»r  iQm  Committee  recommenlatioo  compared 

"^I'SMr     Fiscal  year  1985        Commjttee  with- 

estimates  recommendation 


enacted  and 
supplemenlais ' 


Enacted 


Estimites 


Furniture  and  furm^iings 


1,524.000 


1.874.000 


1.673.000 


.  149.000 


-201.000 


Total.  Libr^  of  Congress  (eiccpt  Cengiessnnal  Researdi  Service) 


191.083.000 


187.897.000 


185.877.000 


-  5.206.000 


-2.020.000 


ARCHITEa  Of  THE  CAfflO. 
LUmy  SuMnp  an)  Grounds 


Structural  and  mectanical  care . 


6.570.000 


6.039.000 


5.709.000 


-861.000 


-330,000 


COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY  TRIBUNAL 


Salaries  and  expenles 

Authority  to  Vend  receipts.. 


Net.  salarits  and  eigenses.. 


GOVERNMENT  PMNIMGOFRCE 


Printing  and  tnndint  

Office  of  Superinletdent  cl  Documents,  salaries  and  enpenses.  

Total.  Govtrnment  Printing  Office  (eicepl  congtessional  grmling  and  binding) ^^■'^''■°°° 

:         GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFKI 

Salaries  and  eipenles -^...:-.„,...  

I                                        RAHROAD  ACCOUNTING  PRINCiaES  BOARO 
Salaries  and  eipenies  -... - 

Total,  title 


700.000  722.000  722,000  +22,000      

-490.000  -505.000  -505.000  -15.000    

210.000 217.000 217.000 +7.000    

13.269.000  13.269.000  -151.000      

29.747.000            28.868.000          ^3.168.000  -879.000 

43.016.000            42.137.000          +3.017.000  -879.000 


13.420.000 
25.700.000 


271,710.000 


328,779,000 


307,557,000 


-f  35.847,000 


-21.222.000 


422.000 


1.000.000 


+  578.000 


-1.000.000 


511.173.000 


other  agencies ■■-■ ■ 

Grand  toll,  new  budget  (oUigatwial)  auduritir - 1.282.127.200^ 

I.  ,    '     .        "  *. 

I  ■*-  RECAPITULATION 


567.992000 


544.541.000 


1-33.368.000 


-23.451.000 


1.303.000.000        1.272.909.000 


-9  218.200 


-30.091.000 


Title  I— Congressiiial  operations.. 
Title  ll~Otlier  agfKiei 


770.954.200 
511.173.000 


735.008.000 
567.992.000 


728.368.000 
544.541.000 


-  42.586.200 
f  33.368.000 


-6.640.000 
-23,451.000 


TtTU  l-CONGRESSWNAl  OPERATIONS 


House  of  Represerialives      _.. 

Joint  Items  -        - — 

Office  of  Technotoly  Assessment — -..   . 

Congressional  Budiel  Ottice 

Architect  ot  the  CJpilol  (eicept  Library  buiktngs  an)  groumb) 
Congressional  Reserch  Service.  Library  of  Congress 
Congressional  prining  and  binding.  Government  Printing  Olfce 


Total.  titl<  I— congressional  operations... 


419.711,200 
128,096.000 
14,831.000 
16.723.000 
67.381.000 
37.632.000 
86.580.000 


426.207.000 
84.843.000 
16.000.000 
17.650.000 
68.363.000 
41.066.000 
80.879.000 


425.207.000 
84.559.000 
15.362.000 
17.418.000 
65.110.000 
39.833.000 
80.879.000 


*  5.495.800 

-43.537.000 

+  531.000 

+  695.000 

-2.271.000 

+  2.201.000 

-5.701.000 


- 1.000.000 
-284.000 
-  638.000 
-232.000 
-  3.253.000 
-1.233.000 


770.954.200 


735.008.000 


728.368.000 


-  42.586.200 


-6.640.000 


TIRE  ll-OTHER  AGENCIES 


Botanic  Garden 

Library  of  Congrest  (eicept  Congressional  Research  Setva) 

Architect  of  ft*  Cipitol  (Library  buildmgs  and  grounds) 

Copyright  Royalty  tribunal       

Government  Prinliig  Office  (eicept  QMgressaal  ptinling  and  bmdn|) 

General  Accounting  Office  

Railroad  Accountiif  Principles  Board „... 


Total,  title  11— other  agencies 

Grand  lol>l.  new  budget  (oMgatonal)  autlwity,. 


2.058.000 

191.083.000 

6.570.000 

210.000 

39.120.000 

271.710.000 

422.000 

511.173.000 


2.044.000 

187.897.000 

6.039.000 

217.000 

43.016.000 

328.779.000 


2.044.000 

185.877.000 

5.709.000 

217.000 

42.137.000 

307.557.000 

1.000.000 


-14.000 

-5.206,000 

-861,000 

+  7,000 

+  3.017.000 

>■  35.847.000 

+  578.000 


-  2,020,000 
-330,000 

-  879,000 
-21.222.000 
+ 1.000.000 


567.992.000 


544.541.000 


h  33.368.000 


-23.451.000 


1.282.127,200        1.303.000.000        1.272,909,000 


-9.218.200 


-30.091.000 


I  Includes  amounts  enacted  to  dale  plus  supplemental  appropriations  recommended  by  ttie  legislative  brancti  subcommittee 


REVENUE  ACTIVITIES 

The  Members  may  be  interested  to 
know  there  are  a  number  of  revenue 
activities  within  the  legislative  branch 
which  will  return  over  $86  million 
before  expenses  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  fiscal  year  1985.  In- 
cluded ia  this  estimate  is  $2.0  million, 
to  the  Capitol  Power  Plant  in  reim- 
bursements for  heating  and  air-condi- 
tioning, $10.3  million  from  copyright 
fees  and  the  sale  of  catalog  cards  and 
publications  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, $7.4  million  in  gift  and  trust 
fund  income,  $52  million  from  the  sale 
of  Government  documents  through 
the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  and  $14.7  million  from 
various  other  reimbursable  activities 
at  the  library  of  Congress  and  Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal.  Savings  attrib- 
utable to  General  Accounting  Office 
activities  total  approximately  $4.5  bil- 


lion,  which   also   have  an   offsetting 
effect  on  total  Federal  finances. 

MAJOR  ITEMS  IN  BILL  .. 
TITLE  I — CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of 
$728,368,000  for  fiscal  year  1985  for 
seven  major  areas  of  congressional  or 
direct  congressional  support  activity, 
these  include  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, joint  items,  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  (except  Senate  and  Library 
buildings  and  grounds),  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  and  congres- 
sional printing  and  binding. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  JOINT  ITEMS 

The  allowance  of  $509,766,000  for 
the  House  and  joint  items  for  1985  in- 
cludes an  amount  of  $425,207,000  for 
the  operations  of  the  House  itself. 


RECOMMENDED  REDUCTIONS 

The  total  recommendation  for  con- 
gressional operations  is  $6,640,000  less 
than  was  requested.  Included  in  this 
decrease  is:  A  reduction  of  $1,000,000 
in  funding  requested  for  Members' 
clerk  hire— because  of  a  decrease  in 
spending  from  these  allowances  re- 
cently noted;  a  markdown  of  $284,000 
in  the  Capitol  Police  budget  for  gener- 
al expenses;  a  reduction  of  $638,000 
under  the  request  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment;  $232,000  less 
than  requested  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office;  the  deferral  of  certain 
projects  and  other  downward  adjust- 
ments totaling  $3,253,000  in  the 
budget  of  the  Architect;  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1,233,000  for  the  operation  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service. 

TITLE  II— OTHER  AGENCIES 

A  total  of  $544,541,000  is  recom- 
mended for  the  seven  agencies  carried 
in  title  II  of  the  bill.  This  allowance  is 


■.iU::^,i 
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an  increase  of  $33,368,000  over  the 
current  level  of  appropriations  and 
$23,451,000  less  than  requested. 

The  agencies  that  are  included  in 
this  title  of  the  bill  and  the  amounts 
recommended  are  as  follows:  First,  Bo- 
tanic Garden.  $2,044,000;  second.  Li- 
brary of  Congress  (except  for  Congres- 
sional Research  Service).  $185,877,000; 
third.  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  library 
buildings  and  grounds.  $5,709,000; 
fourth.  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal, 
$217,000;  fifth.  Government  Printing 
Office  (except  congressional  printing 
and  binding),  $42,137,000;  sixth.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  $307,557,000; 
and  seventh,  $1,000,000  for  the  Rail- 
road Accounting  Principles  Bor.rd. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
discuss  all  of  these  recommendations 
made  by  the  committee  for  the  various 
agencies  funded  in  this  title  of  the  bill. 
but  I  would  like  to  mention  a  few.  Our 
general  policy  has  been  to  provide 
only  the  resources  necessary  to  main- 
tain activities  at  the  current  level  and 
to  fund  mandatory  increases.  Only  139 
of  the  559  new  permanent  staff  re- 
quested have  been  allowed.  In  addi- 
tion, a  reduction  of  211  positions 
under  current  staffing  has  been  made. 
Thus,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
legislative  branch  employment  base  of 
itions.  Another  way  of  looking 
at  it  ft  that  we  have  actually  reduced 
the  legislative  branch  employment 
level  by  631  positions  under  the  pro- 
spective level  based  on  agency  requests 
for  new  employees. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  per- 
forms a  great  numl)er  of  evaluations 
and  financial  audits  for  the  Congress 
and  under  their  own  legislative  man- 
date each  year.  Frequently,  they  are 
the  source  of  the  only  independent 
review  made  of  Government  pro- 
grams—and I  hey  provide  the  public 
and  the  Congress  with  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation of  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  with  these  programs.  The  GAO 
has  operated  at  a  staff  level  of  about 
5.000  for  several  years— as  a  matter  of 
fact  their  staffing  was  reduced  from  a 
higher  level  at  one  point.  The  new 
Comptroller  General.  Chuck  Bowsher, 
who  is  doing  a  fine  job.  has  indicated 
he  wants  to  strengthen  his  ADP  pro- 
gram and  his  national  defense  and 
international  relations  audit  staff.  The 
committee  has  provided  funds  in  this 
bill  for  125  additional  staff  for  these 
and  a  few  other  areas.  We  get  a  return 
on  this  investment.  Mr.  Chairman - 
measurable  savings  produced  by  GAO 
audit  findings  and  recommendations 
produce  over  $12  for  each  dollar  in  the 
GAO  budget.  And  some  of  those  sav- 
ings are  recurring  from  year  to  year. 
So  these  additional  staff  will  be  an  im- 
portant asset  in  our  efforts  to  improve 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  Federal 
programs. 

We  have  also  provided  $1,000,000— 
the  level  authorized  in  H.R.  4439.  ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  February  8. 


1984— for  the  Railroad  Accounting 
Principles  Board.  This  new  Board  will 
develop  accounting  standards  that  will 
be  used  by  the  railroad  industry  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  a  basis  for  the  establishment  of  rail- 
road freight  rates— an  area  in  need  of 
improved  uniformity.  Many  members 
and  repre-sentatives  from  railroad 
shippers,  labor  organizations,  and 
others,  have  testified  to  the  need  for 
this  new  Board.  We  have  also  provided 
for  additional  personnel  at  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  who  will  be 
used  to  increase  the  ability  of  that 
agency  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
Members,  and  a  few  positions  were 
provided  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  services  needed  to  improve  public 
access  to  the  collections. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  high- 
lights of  the  fi.scal  year  1985  legislative 
branch  appropriation  bill.  The  com- 
mittee report  explains  our  actions  in 
much  more  detail,  and  is  available  to 
all  Members  of  the  House. 

The  committee  has  little  discretion 
as  far  as  the  amounts  for  the  Hou.se 
and  the  Joint  items  of  the  Congress 
are  concerned.  Salaries,  allowances, 
and  expenses  of  the  Members,  special 
and  select  committee  funding  and 
other  items  have  been  approved  by  the 
House  and  are  already  in  effect 
through  the  adoption  of  House  resolu- 
tions from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Where  the  committee 
has  discretion,  it  has  been  exercised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  from  various  sources  about 
the  costs  of  Congress.  Well,  let  us  look 
closely  at  those  costs. 

It  costs  our  234  million  people  about 
$4.25  each  a  year  to  fund  the  direct 
costs  of  Congress. 

By  comparison,  the  entire  Federal 
budget  costs  each  American  around 
$3,600  a  year.  So  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  people  spend  only  $4.25 
to  oversee  the  $3.6(10- that  .seems  a 
reasonable  price  to  pay  to  ha\c  the 
taxpayer's  direct  rep.-esentative  watch 
over  the  mechanics  and  policies  of  his 
or  her  government. 

Of  the  $4.25  for  Congress,  17  cents 
covers  Members'  .salaries.  $1.13  covers 
the  cost  of  personal  staff  for  House 
and  Senate  Members.  53  cents  meets 
the  bill  for  committee  staff.  32  cents  is 
for  that  so-called  free  mail  we  send 
out.  24  cents  finances  the  support 
agencies  that  provide  us  with  informa- 
tion and  analysis,  and  36  cents  covers 
our  printing  costs.  The  remaining 
dollar  and  a  half  pays  for  the  adminis- 
trative costs  associated  with  running 
Congress  and  the  equipment,  travel, 
and  office  allowances. 

I  wonder  if  the  average  American 
considers  a  little  over  $4  dollars— less 
than  the  price  of  a  first-run  movie 
ticket— too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
Congress  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 


As  1  noted  earlier  in  my  remarks,  the 
committee  is  recommending  an  overall 
reduction  under  the  budget  of 
$o0.091.000  and  only  139  of  the  559 
new  positions  requested  have  been  al- 
lowed. We  are  reducing  the  employ- 
ment base  by  72  positions  overall. 

We  have  no  apologies  to  make  in 
voting  for  this  budget.  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  one  I  think  all 
the  Members  can  support  and  identify 
with  during  this  period  when  we  are 
trying  to  control  expenses. 

I  recommend  that  it  be  approved. 

In  addition  to  my  prepared  state- 
ment. I  submit  the  following: 

Is  The  Cost  of  Congress  Too  High? 

On  April  16  of  this  year  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  printed  one  of  its  periodic 
criticisms  of  what  it  labels  'the  soaring 
costs  of  Congress."  Needless  to  say.  I  believe 
in  a  free  press  and  one  that  freely  reports, 
comments,  criticizes,  and  takes  nothing  for 
Kranted.  But  journalL-^ts  must  be  held  to  the 
same  high  standards  they  apply  to  others. 
Especially  when  dealing  with  public  issues- 
even  admittedly  popular  ones  like  the  costs 
of  government— the  pre.ss  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  being  accurate,  fair,  and  analytical. 

What  troubles  me.  and  other  members  of 
the  Ij«'gislative  Branch  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, is  USNWR's  failure  to  give  its 
readers  a  fair  and  balanced  picture  of  the 
costs  of  Congres-s  related  to  our  responsibil- 
ities. This  is  true  not  only  in  this  most 
recent  article  but  of  similar  articles  the 
magazine  turns  out  at  regular  intervals. 

We  m  Congress  are  not  above  constructive 
criticism.  We  could  not  be.  even  if  we  wished 
to  be.  And  certainly  we  can  learn  from  con- 
structive criticism:  but  1  am  not  sure  that 
the  critism  in  this  article  is  all  that  con- 
structive or  conducive  to  learning. 

In  responding  to  this  article,  I  do  so  to 
place  m  perspective  the  money  that  is  ap- 
propriated to  fund  the  legislative  branch,  to 
explain  it,  and  to  correct  the  imbalance  that 
pervades  the  article— a  copy  of  which  is  re- 
printed so  that  Members  can  read  it.  judge 
it  for  ihem.selves,  and  relate  it  to  what  is 
said  here  in  respon.se. 

At  the  .same  time.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  authors  of  the  article  and  the  publisher 
and  editors  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
will  heed  what  is  said  here,  learn  from  it. 
and  make  an  effort  to  bring  more  balance, 
perspective,  and  analysis  to  any  future  arti- 
cles they  may  choose  to  publish.  I  also 
invite  them  to  confer  with  me  or  other 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee  during  the 
course  of  preparing  any  future  articles  so 
that  tliey  can  be  more  informed  in  their 
analysis  and  criticism. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  that  for  too 
many  years  the  public  perception  of  Con- 
gress has  been  low.  lx)u  Harris  polling  data 
from  1983  show  that  only  20  percent  .of 
Americans  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  Congress.  While  this  is  higher  than  at 
any  time  since  1972.  it  is  less  than  ideal.  In- 
terestingly, this  is  offset  by  highly  positive 
constituent  perceptions  of  individual  Mem- 
bers. I  happen  to  believe  the  public's  low- 
esteem  of  Congress  is  misplaced. 

Several  factors  probably  contribute  to  this 
low  esteem.  First,  the  public  may  not  fully 
understand  and  appreciate  that  Congress  is 
a  deliberative  institution.  By  design  it  is  in- 
tended to  assess,  weigh,  and  debate  l)efore  it 
acts.  Americans  are  an  Impatient,  active 
people  who  frequently  prefer  quick  and  de- 


cisive action.  In  many  instances  this  is  nei- 
ther feasible  nor  advisable.  Also,  as  Mem- 
bers we  may  sometimes  fail  to  adequately 
educate  Americans  about  this  institution  we 
serve  in  to  serve  them.  Some  of  us  may  even 
unfairly  characterize  and  criticize  it.  This 
too  adds  to  low  public  esteem.  On  the  en- 
couraging side,  the  advent  of  televising 
House  proceedings  may  be  helping  to  cor- 
rect this  by  fostering  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  what  Congress  does. 

Second,  Presidents  are  prone  to  fault  Con- 
gress when  it  does  not  respond  wholeheart- 
edly to  their  initiatives.  This  is  perfectly  un- 
derstandable and  it  gets  media  headlines, 
frequently  front  page  coverage.  Congres- 
sional reasons  for  opposing  or  taking  excep- 
tion to  the  President  rarely  get  the  same 
media  coverage  as  the  President's  original 
requests.  All  this  reinforces  a  public  percep- 
tion of  a  balky,  resistant  Congress  thwart- 
ing the  n-esident.  Also,  as  a  representative 
body.  Congress  speaks  with  many  views,  the 
President  speaks  with  one. 

Third,  interest  groups  promote  their 
lengthy  ligendas  and.  if  Congress  is  not 
forthcoming,  so  inform  those  they  repre- 
sent. Onoe  again  Congresss  may  appear  to 
be  unresponsive. 

Fourth,  compromise  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  legislative  process.  People  may  not 
always  appreciate  that  as  legislators  we  en- 
deavor to  balance  competing  interests,  con- 
cerns, wants,  and  needs  in  establishing  pro- 
grams, setting  policy,  and  allocating  money. 
Congress  reflects  the  pluralistic  and  diverse 
composition  of  our  country— the  bedrock 
after  ail  of  the  kind  of  society  envisioned  in 
the  creatkjn  of  America.  Here  540  Members 
and  delegates  introduced,  debate,  and  decide 
the  directions  in  which  we  are  going  to  go. 
Representatives  of  two  great  political  par- 
ties encompassing  a  wide  spectrum  of  politi- 
cal and  social  philosophy  make  these  deter- 
minations. Compromise  is  both  necessary 
and  wise.  Also,  at  a  time  when  party  control 
of  the  Government  is  divided  l)etween  the 
two  parties,  compromise  is  even  more  likely. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  expect  that  these 
factors  are  going  to  change  soon  but  they  do 
suggest  to  me  that  the  media  play  a  critical 
role  in  educating  and  informing  the  public 
about  Coagress.  The  article  in  question  does 
neither.  Instead  it  feeds  and  fuels  public 
misp)erceptions. 

It  is  devoid  of  context.  I  invite  readers  to 
search  it  for  any  enlightened  mention  of 
congressional  responsibilities  or  what  is  rea- 
sonably needed  for  us  to  meet  them. 

On  the  contrary,  it  alleges  "fat  payrolls," 
■plush  offices, "  "the  good  life,"  "a  widening 
array  of  perquisites."  "free  mail,"  "balloon- 
ing allowances."  "declining  productivity." 
•free  furnished  offices."  "liberal  expense  al- 
lowances." subsidized  official  travel," 
'Congress's  propensity  for  expansion."  and 
the  like.  Whether  by  design  or  not.  use  of 
such  language  leaves  in  the  reader's  mind 
an  impression  that  we  lavishly,  thoughtless- 
ly, and  unjustifiably  spend  on  ourselves 
while  cutting  military  and  domestic  sptend- 
ing  programs.  To  do  so  is  unfair  and  mis- 
leading. It  also  leaves  an  impression  that 
whatever  is  sought  by  and  for  Memt>ers, 
committees,  and  agencies  funded  in  the  Leg- 
islative Appropriations  bill  is  willy-nilly  ap- 
proved. Now,  we  all  know  this  is  not  true. 
Requests  are  meticulously  scrutinized  and 
invariably  reduced,  even  denied.  Many 
hours  of  bearings  are  held,  request  justifica- 
tions studied,  analysis  conducted,  and  com- 
mittee deliberations  held  before  a  bill  is  re- 
ported and  considered. 

Let's  put  this  into  perspective.  As  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  we  have  a  shared  responsi- 


bility for  around  150  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  almost  1,000  Federal  as- 
sistance programs,  foreign  relations,  our 
natural  resources,  our  environment,  the 
health,  education  and  welfare  of  Americans. 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  our  people,  and  a 
healthy  economy.  In  fulfilling  these  respon- 
sibilities we  enact  measures  that  establish 
agencies  and  govern  their  operation;  author- 
ize and  reauthorize  programs;  promote, 
guide,  and  facilitate  foreign  policy:  develop, 
conserve,  and  allocate  natural  resources; 
protect  our  national  and  the  global  environ- 
ment: provide  adequate  health  care,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  for  our  people:  protect 
constitutional  rights:  and  set  Federal  reve- 
nue and  spending  policies  so  as  to  foster  a 
growing  economy.  This  is  only  a  partial  list 
of  the  many  policy  areas  for  which  we  bear 
respKjnsibility.  Also,  we  appropriate  money 
to  fund  the  many  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment. To  ascertain  whether  Government  ac- 
tivity is  conducted  efficiently,  effectively, 
and  economically  we  also  engage  in  over- 
sight of  agencies  and  programs.  In  addition, 
we  inform  our  constituents  and  we  respond 
to  their  inquiries  and  requests  for  assist- 
ance. To  summarize,  we  legislate,  oversee, 
inform,  and  respond. 

This  may  sound  like  a  basic  civics  lecture 
but  1  hope  it  instructs  the  authors  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  question. 

We  are  flooded  with  information,  letters, 
calls,  petitions.  Presidential  messages.  Gov- 
ernment reports,  and  visitors.  We  have  com- 
mittee meetings  to  attend,  speeches  to  deliv- 
er, consultations  to  be  held,  constituents  to 
meet,  thinking  to  do,  and,  if  we  choose  to. 
campaigns  to  conduct  for  re-election. 

How  are  we  to  accomplish  all  this?  By  or- 
ganizing, by  scheduling,  by  processing  and 
evaluating  information,  and  by  providing 
the  kind  of  assistance  for  ourselves  that  is 
needed  to  enable  us  to  function  as  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  Government.  Congress 
was  conceived  as  "the  first  branch"  of  the 
National  Government.  To  fulfill  this  man- 
date it  must  adequately  equip  and  staff 
itself  or  it  will  founder.  And  this  is  the  force 
that  drives  its  funding. 

Consider  some  facts  related  to  our  respon- 
sibilities. We  have  a.n  economy  that  will 
produce  around  $3.6  trillion  in  goods  and 
services  this  year.  Federal  Government  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1984  are  estimated  to 
be  in  the  $850  billion  dollar  range.  Our  pop- 
ulation is  around  234  million. 

In  meeting  our  responsibilities  we  are 
talking  about  appropriations  of  less  than 
$1.3  billion  in  1985  for  all  of  the  agencies 
funded  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Act.  When 
the  Senate  gets  added  in  the  other  body,  we 
will  have  $1.6  billion.  It's  worth  noting,  by 
the  way.  that  only  around  two-thirds  of  this 
directly  supports  the  activities  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  remainder  finances  activities 
which  serve  other  branches,  in  total  or  part, 
e.g.,  the  Government  Printing  Office  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  Looked  at 
another  way,  outlays  in  direct  support  of 
Congress  are  roughly  v,oth  of  1  percent  of 
total  Federal  outlays— expenditures  which 
we  must  authorize  and  monitor.  Had  the  au- 
thors of  the  article  noted  this,  I  wonder  if 
any  American  would  consider  this  an  unrea- 
sonable amount  to  spend  deciding  how  to 
use  the  rest  of  the  money  and  monitoring 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  Govern- 
ment programs. 

Looked  at  yet  another  way,  it  costs  our 
234  million  people  about  $4.25  each  a  year 
to  fund  the  direct  costs  of  Congress.  By 
comparison,  the  entire  Federal  budget  costs 
each  American  around  $3,600  a  year.  Of  the 


$4.25  for  Congress,  17e  covers  Members  sala- 
ries, $1.13  covers  the  cost  of  personal  staff 
for  Representatives  and  Senators,  53«  meets 
the  bill  for  committee  staff,  32t  is  for  that 
•free"  mail  we  send  out,  24c  finances  the 
support  agencies  that  provide  us  with  infor- 
mation and  analysis,  and  36t  covers  our 
printing  costs.  The  remaining  dollar  and  a 
half  pays  for  the  administrative  costs  associ- 
ated with  running  Congress  and  the  equip- 
ment, travel,  and  allowances  we  "lavish"  on 
ourselves.  I  wonder  if  the  average  American 
considers  a  little  over  four  dollars— less  than 
the  price  of  a  first-run  movie  ticket— too 
great  a  price  to  pay  for  Congress  to  meet  its 
responsibilities? 

It  is  of  further  interest  to  note  that  be- 
tween 1979  and  1983  the  average  annual  in- 
crease in  appropriations  for  Congress  has 
been  5.8  percent.  By  comparison,  the  aver- 
age annual  increase  in  inflation  during  this 
period  was  6.8  percent,  while  the  compara-  1 
ble  figure  for  Federal  budget  outlays  in- 
creased by  15.5  percent.  I  don't  see  how 
these  figures  sustain  any  charge  of  exorbi- 
tant increases  in  congressional  funding. 

How  about  the  charge  of  "fat  payrolls" 
and  "generous  personal  staff  allowances." 
Members  of  the  House  are  authorized 
$381,000  a  year  for  18  full-time  and  four 
part-time  staff.  This  averages  to  around 
$17,000  a  year  per  employee.  Too  generous? 
And  the  $381,000  is  an  authorized  amount. 
Members  don't  always  spend  all  of  it.  Of  ad- 
ditional interest:  on  the  average  a  Repre- 
sentative has  527.000  constituents  in  his  dis- 
trict, so  it  costs  each  of  them  less  than  75«  a 
year  to  provide  him  staff  support.  It  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  the  100  Senators  re- 
ceive a  median  of  around  $865,000  for  per- 
sonal staff,  which  costs  each  American 
about  40c  a  year. 

What  do  these  staff  do?  They  assist  us  in 
acquiring  and  assessing  the  information  and 
analysis  that  enable  us  to  legislate  and  over- 
see in  an  informed  manner.  They  also  help 
us  respond  to  constituent  requests  for  assist- 
ance with  Federal  agencies.  Because  of  the 
large  number  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams, individuals  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments come  to  us  for  guidance  or  when 
they  encounter  problems.  Whether  its  a 
Social  Security  recipient  experiencing  trou- 
ble or  a  community  seeking  funds,  they 
expect  our  assistance  and  we  want  to  pro- 
vide it.  This  is  a  very  human-side  of  govern- 
ing which,  if  neglected,  alienates  the  people 
from  their  Government. 

Also,  there  is  the  ever  growing  influx  of 
mail,  which  this  year  will  probably  amount 
to  more  than  150  million  pieces  based  on 
past  experience,  four  times  the  amount  re- 
ceived in  1972.  Were  this  evenly  distributed 
among  the  540  Representatives.  Delegates, 
and  Senators,  which  of  course  it  is  not.  each 
will  receive  close  to  300.000  written  commu- 
nications, not  to  mention  perhaps  another 
100,000  phone  calls,  and  countless  visitors. 
We  take  these  seriously  and  we  respond 
quickly.  In  addition,  we  take  seriously  our 
responsibility  to  keep  our  constituents  in- 
formed and  so  we  communicate  to  them 
about  what  we  as  their  Representatives  are 
doing,  what  Congress  is  doing,  and  about  na- 
tional issues.  So  this  "free"  mail  that  costs 
$100  million  or  so  a  year  serves  this  purpose. 
A  well-informed  citizenry  is  the  bedrock  of  a 
democracy.  Who  said  that?  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  Wilson,  to  name  three.  If  we  are  so 
overstaffed,  why  did  a  Noveml)er  1983 
survey  by  the  independent  Congressional 
Management  Fotmdation  find  that  70  per- 
cent of  Members  and  staff  responding  ex- 
pressed difficulty  with  mail  backlogs? 
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The  same  can  be  said  of  these  "dozens  of 
perquisites  that  cost  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars."  No  apology  is  required  for  them. 
They  allow  us  to  serve  our  constituents  and 
to  fulfill  our  other  duties.  It  is  disservice  to 
characterize  them  otherwise  and  to  perhaps 
foster  the  impression  that  somehow  they  re- 
dound to  our  personal  t>enefit.  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  t>ox  (on  page  two  of  the  ar- 
ticle) entitled  "A  Cornucopia  of  Goodies."  I 
would  prefer,  and  find  more  objective.  "Al- 
lowance and  Services  to  Enable  Members  to 
Do  Their  Job."  Regardless,  whether  it's  per- 
sonal-staff allowances,  furnished  offices,  al- 
lowances for  travel  and  telephones,  mail 
privileges,  or  legal  counsel,  which  are  men- 
tioned, these  are  for  official  expenses,  not 
personal  ones.  Futhermore.  all  payments 
made  from  a  Members  official  Expenses  Al- 
lowance are  made  by  the  Office  of  Finance 
whose  accounts  are  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  We  cannot  do  our  job 
well  without  them.  The  article  alludes  to 
"plush  offices."  I  wish  the  authors  would 
systematically  visit  congressional  offices 
and  see  the  crowded  working  conditions  In 
which  our  staffs  have  to  operate.  If  they 
compare  their  space  to  that  for  the  average 
employee  in  the  executive  branch,  they  will 
find  it  much  less.  Nor  will  they  find  these 
plush  furnishings  they  mention.  In  fact,  we 
have  a  sound  furniture  repair  and  recycling 
program,  which  extends  the  productive  life 
of  our  furnishings  considerably. 

Our  retirement  t>enefits  are  similar  to 
those  for  all  Federal  employees.  Yet  one  is 
left  with  the  impression  from  the  article 
that  this  is  almost  sinful.  Furthermore,  life 
insurance  is  the  same  as  is  available  lo  all 
federal  employees.  The  same  applies  to 
health  insurance.  Yes,  we  have  also  exercise 
facilities  for  members  but  this  is  no  differ- 
ent than  the  practice  in  much  of  the  private 
sector. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  what  the 
"perquisites"  of  journalists  are? 

We  have  also  l)egun  to  incorporate  new 
technologies  to  help  us  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities—word processors  and  computers. 
They  help  us  manage  more  efficiently  our 
workload  and  to  curtail  staff  growth. 

Let's  place  staff  growth  in  perspective, 
too.  I'm  speaking  here  of  personal  staff, 
committee  staff,  and  the  staff  of  our  sup- 
port agencies— CRS,  CBO.  GAO.  and  OTA.  I 
reviewed  staff  growth  rates  for  all  since 
1979.  And  to  obtain  a  fairer  picture— be- 
cause one  year  may  show  more  growth  than 
another— I  calculated  their  average  annual 
growth  over  this  four  year  period.  This  is 
what  I  found:  personal  staff.  *2.76  percent, 
committee  staff.  .70  percent,  and  support 
agency  staff.  -0.40  percent.  Because  CBO 
was  singled  out  in  the  article,  let  me  men- 
tion its  average  annual  growth  rate  since 
1979.  +0.46  percent.  For  all  agencies  consid- 
ered part  of  the  legislative  branch,  the  aver- 
age annual  growth  rate  between  1979-1983 
declined  .2  percent.  This  presents  a  far  dif- 
ferent picture  from  the  one  conveyed  in  the 
article.  It  shows  that  we  are  holding  down 
growth,  even  reducing  it,  just  as  for  the 
Federal  civilian  workforce,  which  fell  .14 
percent  during  the  same  period  for  an 
annual  average  drop  of  .04  percent. 

I  do  not  find  these  growth  rates  alarming. 
Instead  they  represent  an  effort  to  staff 
ourselves  adequately  in  order  to  do  the  job 
right.  We  should  also  bear  in  minJ  that  in 
the  pa^t  two  decades  a  consensus  developed 
that  Congress  needed  even  more  independ- 
ent information  and  analytical  capability 
than  we  had.  We  did  so  in  order  to  free  us 
from  over-reliance  on  information  from  the 


executive  branch  and  other  sources  and  to 
permit  us  to  manage  and  evaluate  the  vast 
quantities  of  information  that  flow  in  for 
the  information,  data,  or  analysis  precisely 
related  to  our  needs.  Members  cannot  prop- 
erly meet  their  obligations  without  ade- 
quate assistance. 

For  a  generation,  reformers  have  called 
for  independent  congressional  information 
sources,  as  indicated  in  the  report  of  the 
1946  Joint  Committee  on  the  Oi«anization 
of  Congress; 

The  shocking  lack  of  adequate  congres- 
sional fact-finding  services  and  skilled  staffs 
sometimes  reaches  such  ridiculous  propor- 
tions as  to  make  Congress  dependent  upon 
hand-outs'  from  Governmental  depart- 
ments and  private  groups  or  newspaper  sto- 
ries for  its  basic  fund  of  information  on 
which  to  base  legislative  decisions. " 

In  the  past  40  years  we  have  endeavored 
to  correct  this  situation.  Some  measure  of 
our  success  and  its  value  is  attested  by 
Brookings  scholar  James  Sundquist  in  his 
Decline  and  Resurgence  of  Congress: 

The  very  existence  of  the  congressional 
capacity  to  critically  examine  official  re- 
ports serves  to  keep  the  departments  and 
agencies  honest.  Even  when  the  legislature 
nas  to  rely  on  the  executive  for  basic  infor- 
mation. It  has  the  capacity  to  verify  what  it 
receives.  The  executive's  former  monopoly 
of  information  and  analytical  capacity  is 
broken,  even  in  the  national  security 
areas.  .  . 

The  article  aLso  speaks  of  Member  oppor- 
tunity to  boost  incomes"  through  outside 
earned  income  and  tax  deductions  for  living 
in  Washington.  Assume  that  in  addition  to 
his  $72,600  salary  a  representative  received 
and  kept  the  S21,780  in  permissible  outside 
income  for  a  total  income  of  $94,380.  Let's 
place  this  in  perspective  too.  Members  some- 
times have  to  pay  for  two  residences  and 
frequently  have  expenses  that  have  to  come 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  Also,  they  have 
responsibilities  as  important,  perhaps  more 
so.  than  corporate  executives.  Guess  what?  I 
found  corporate  executive  pay  data  in.  of  ail 
places,  a  U.S.  News  article  of  1983.  Of  916  top 
officials  in  327  of  the  largest  U.S.  companies 
in  1982—29  earned  $1  million  or  more  while 
only  1  earned  less  than  $100,000  The  remain 
ing  886  earned  between  $100,000  and  a  mil- 
lio->.  The  median  for  314  board  chairman  was 
$495,000.  for  267  presidents.  $396,229.  and  for 
335  vice  presidents.  $263,806.  By  the  way. 
these  were  down  from  1981  because  of 
the  recession  and  undoubtedly  have  risen 
since.  In  fact,  other  data  show  that  between 
1970  and  1983  corporate  pay  on  the  average 
increased  323  percent.  During  that  .same 
period  the  pay  of  Memljers  increased  only 
70  percent  while  cost  of  living— inflation- 
went  up  155  percent.  At  the  same  time 
while-collar  and  blue-collar  pay  came  close 
to  matching  inflation:  Federal  workers  fell 
40  points  shy  of  doing  so.  Yet,  the  U.S. 
News  article  critical  of  Congress  alludes  to 
"regular  "  pay  increases,  leaving  the  Impres- 
sion that  we  are  constantly  upping  our  sala- 
ries. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have 
frequently  foregone  raises  recommended  or 
due  to  us.  It  might  interest  Members  to 
know  that  the  corporate  pay  data  cited  here 
is  exclusive  of  benefits  and  bonuses.  Adding 
these  in.  one  executive  in  1982  took  home 
$51.5  million  while  another  earned  $43.8 
million.  Congressional  salaries  seem  quite 
modest  by  comparison  and  not  incommensu- 
rate with  our  duties.  In  fact  the  pay  costs 
for  all  100  Senators  and  440  Representatives 


is   about   $39   million,   less   than   either   of 
these  executives  earned. 

The  size  of  the  Capitol  Police  force  was 
also  criticized.  Missing  from  the  article  was 
any  mention  of  why  we  have  them.  They 
are  here  to  protect  Members  and  the  Cap- 
itol grounds,  consisting  of  the  Capitol  and 
10  congressional  office  buildings.  Of  all  the 
sites  of  Government,  ours  is  the  most  open. 
More  than  one  million  people  visit  us  each 
year.  In  addition,  thousands  of  Government 
officials,  interest  group  representatives,  and 
committee  witnesses  make  regular  trips  to 
the  Hill.  All  want  or  need  access  to  our  of- 
fices and  we  are  here  to  receive  and  listen  to 
them.  The  police  help  to  maintain  order:  to 
direct  and  guide.  In  view  of  the  recent 
bombing  of  the  Capitol  and  the  dangerous 
world  we  live  in.  they  provide  needed  securi- 
ty. Crime  prevention  is  their  foremost 
duty— and  it  is  a  24-hour  one.  Considering 
the  scope  of  their  responsibility,  their  size 
does  not  appear  unreasonable. 

Finally,  the  article  selects  a  few  indicators 
to  chastise  Congress  for  low  productivity 
and  wasting  its  time  on  minor  matters  such 
as  commemorative  bills.  Addressing  the  last 
point  first,  a  recent  Dear  Colleague  letter 
from  the  chairwoman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Population  indicates 
that  these  bills  are  typically  2  pages  in 
length  and  are  not  that  costly  to  print.  Only 
about  50  or  so  become  law  in  any  session. 
Constituents  like  to  seek  Member  spdnsbr- 
ship  of  them  and  they  do  not  consume  inor- 
dinate amounts  of  committee  or  floor  time 
to  consider  and  process.  This  sounds  like  the 
proverbial  molehill  to  me. 

Congre.ss  is  faulted  for  too  few  rollcall 
votes.  Not  so  long  ago  it  was  faulted  for  too 
many.  We  can't  win  for  losing.  We  are  fault- 
ed for  declining  days  in  session  and  three- 
day  work  weeks.  This  happens  to  be  a  presi- 
dential election  year.  Recently  Congression- 
al Quarterly  noted  that  our  days  in  session 
through  April  30  were  comparable  to  those 
in  1980:  52  in  the  Senate  and  48  in  the 
House  this  year  compared  to  59  and  57  re- 
spective in  1980.  Just  because  the  chambers 
are  not  in  session  does  not  mean  Congress 
and  its  Members  are  idle.  Many  of  us  are 
back  home  visiting  constituents  and  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  continue  to 
meet.  But  this  is  swatting  at  flies— a  lot  of 
which  appear  in  the  article. 

Let's  talk  about  workload  indicators.  Con- 
gess  has  around  300  committees  and  sub- 
committees which  hold,  by  one  estimate, 
around  7.500  hearings  a  year.  Last  year  my 
own  Committee— Appropriations— held  371 
hearings.  Staff  sizes  for  these  committees 
fluctuate  depending  on  yearly  workload. 
During  the  height  of  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, for  example^-tTlP^udiciary  Com 
mittee  employed  172.  it  now  has  82.  In  the 
article.  Merchant  M&cine  and  Fisheries  is 
fingered  for  excessive  staff  growth.  The 
House  Administration  Committee,  which 
authorized  its  inquiry  funds,  scrutinizes 
budget  requests  very  carefully  these  days. 
Ask  any  committee  chairman.  While  wag- 
ging the  accusatory  finger,  the  article's  au- 
thors might  have  bothered  to  investigate 
possible  reasons  for  this  growth,  for  exam- 
ple, legislation  regulating  the  development 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands,  new 
environmental  responsibilities  and  legisla- 
tion to  implement  the  Panama  Canal  treaty. 
No  whisper  of  this  in  the  article. 

It  is  now  a  commonplace,  yet  true,  that 
Congress  at  work  is  Congress  In  committee. 
On  the  average  each  committee  and  sub- 
committee has  around  10  staff— professional 
and  clerical  to  assist  it  in  its  work.  Since  the 


provision  of  unlimited  bill  co-sponsorship  in 
the  House,  9-10,000  bills  and  resolutions  are 
introduced  eaich  Congress  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee,  plus  all  the 
Senate-passed  bills  that  come  to  the  House 
for  consideration.  Executive  department 
messages  number  about  5,000.  Reports  from 
agencies  exceed  2,000  annually.  All  of  these 
must  be  processed.  It  takes  time  and  staff  to 
do  it. 

While  the  number  of  enacted  statutes 
have  dropped,  their  length  has  doubled 
since  1969,  as  has  their  complexity.  As  any 
number  of  insightful  reports  have  noted. 
Congress  increasingly  considers  omnibus 
and  lengthy  measures:  three  principal  ex- 
amples are  budget  resolutions,  reconcilia- 
tion bills,  and  continuing  resolutions.  If  you 
are  toting  up,  these  count  the  same  as  the 
maligned  commemorative  measures,  yet 
they  contain  numerous  sections  that  could 
be  counted  as  separate  bills.  No  recognition 
of  this  in  the  article  in  question.  It  might  in- 
terest you  to  know,  by  the  way,  that  in  the 
first  session  of  the  98th  Congress,  611  meas- 
ures passed  the  House,  as  compared  to  433 
in  the  firat  session  of  the  97th. 

In  addition  to  our  floor  responsibilities 
and  our  representational  responsibilities, 
every  Member  has  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees to  which  he  is  assigned.  On  the  av- 
erage these  number  6  for  Representatives 
and  11  for  Senators.  These  assignments  re- 
quire us  to  gain  knowledge  about  the  issues 
that  come  before  these  panels.  We  gain 
knowledge  through  listening  and  collecting 
and  evaluating  the  information  needed  to 
reach  decisions.  Staff— personal,  committee, 
and  support  agency— assist  us.  Transparent- 
ly, no  Member  has  the  time  to  do  it  all  by 
himself.  As  Alvin  Toffler,  a  noted  social  and 
political  (ximmentator,  said  in  1980,  "It  is  no 
longer  possible  for  legislators  to  know  every- 
thing about  all  the  legislation  they  are 
working  on.  There  are  too  many  demands; 
everything  is  moving  too  fast;  there  is  too 
much  cotaplexity  and  diversity."  E^ven  with 
assistance,  we  cannot  know  it  all.  Without 
it,  how  informed  could  we  be? 

In  committee  we  not  only  consider  new 
legislation  and  reauthorizations.  We  also 
review  departmental  regulations  and  over- 
see agency  implementation  of  programs. 
Without  staff  this  could  not  be  done.  Also, 
Members'  offices  turn  to  committees  for  in- 
formation on  legislation  pending  before 
them  and  for  assistance  in  responding  to 
questions  from  constituents.  Then  there  are 
the  1300-1400  accredited  newspaper  writers 
and  the  T'V  correspondents  who  cover  Con- 
gress, many  of  whom  through  the  course  of 
a  year  call  our  office  and  committees  for  in- 
formation. Without  assistance,  how  could 
we  respond? 

The  point  is  this:  if  you  are  going  to  look 
at  productivity  in  Congress,  you  have  to 
look  at  all  our  operations  and  activities. 
Fairness  and  balance  require  it.  Articles  like 


the  one  in  question  all  too  frequently  fail  to 
do  this. 

Probably  constituent  mail  generated  by 
this  article  has  already  begun  to  reach 
Members.  I  hope  these  observations  will 
assist  you  in  responding  to  them. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  one  final  thought. 

The  article  makes  note  of  budget  cutting. 
The  deficit  this  year  is  projected  at  around 
$180  billion.  If  we  eliminated  the  entire  leg- 
islative budget,  this  would  lower  the  deficit 
by  less  than  1  percent.  If  we  cut  it  by  10  per- 
cent, it  would  lower  it  by  Violh  of  1  percent. 
The  impact  on  the  deficit  would  be  negligi- 
ble but  the  impact  on  our  capacity  to  do  the 
job  right— to  provide  informed  policy- 
making, to  monitor  and  control  Government 
spending,  and  to  serve  our  constituents- 
would  be  substantial. 

We  carefully  examine  the  legislative 
branch  budget  request  each  and  every  year 
to  assure  that  expenditures  are  necessary 
and  serve  valid  purposes.  We  will  continue 
to  do  so.  If  we  did  to  the  rest  of  the  budget 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  Legislative  Branch 
appropriation— bringing  a  fiscal  year  1985 
bill  that  is  $9  million  less  than  the  current 
level  for  fiscal  year  1984— the  Federal  defi- 
cit would  quickly  disappear.  We  would  soon 
balance  the  budget.  Now  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  can  be  done  to  the  Federal  budget 
this  year— but  I  am  saying  the  Congression- 
al budget  is  held  in  tight  fiscal  constraint. 
We  will  always  look  to  save  money,  to  en- 
hance productivity,  and  to  reduce  wasteful 
and  unnecessary  expenditures.  Let  us  hope 
that  U.S.  News  exercises  as  much  care  and 
scrutiny  when  next  it  writes  about  the  cost 
of  Congress. 


Legislative  branch  employment 

December  1979 39.334 

December  1983 38,989 

Total  percent  change  1979-83 .9 

Average  annual  percent  change...  .2 

CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT  AGENCIES  STAFF 


Year 


GAO      CRS     OTA      CBO      Total 


1979 

....      5.062 

856 

130 

218 

6.268 

1980 

5.196 

868 

122 

218 

6.404 

1981 

5.182 

849 

130 

218 

6,3/9 

1982 

5.027 

849 

130 

218 

6.224 

1983 

4.960 

853 

1.30 

222 

6,165 

Pticoit  increase  1979-83 

-2  02 

-  35 

00 

^-183 

161 

Increase  per  year 

-0  50 

-  09 

00 

,  46 

-0  40 

Year 


Per- 
sonal 
Stan 


Com 

miltee 

staff 


Federal 
eiecutive 


Stale  and 
local 


Total 


1979 10.679  3,437  2,823,000  13  359,000  16.182.000 

1983 11.858  3,341  2,819,000  13,115  000  15,934,000 

Inaease  1979-83.  .  1104  279  14  183  153 

Inaease  pe<  yeaf 2  76  70  04  46  38 


CORPORATE  EXECUTIVE  PAY  INCREASES 


Year 


Pefcent 
increase 


Indei 


1970 - 

100 

1971    .__ __    ._ 

-  ,- ,-         7 

107 

1972 ..„. 

J15 

l?I 

1973 

1J.3 

138 

1974 - 

8.3 

149 

1975    ,  - , 

- -   - --         4  25 

155 

1976  

14  7 

178 

1977 ..  .    . 

-- 12.7 

201 

1978 , 

i6.r 

234 

1979 - 

U.1 

269 

1980       .      - 

13.? 

306 

1981    

15.9 

354 

1982 

5.5 

174 

1983 

13.1 

423 

Ttie  table  stiows  that  from  1970-1983  corporate  eiecutive  pay  increased  by 
323  percent 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  OUTLAYS  COMPARED  TO  TOTAL 
FEDERAL  OUTLAYS:  FISCAL  YEARS  1971  THROUGH  1985 

lAmounls  in  twllions  of  dollars| ' 


Outlays 


Fiscal  year 


19/1 
1972 

1973     

1974 

1975  ,_., 
1976 
1977 

1978  

1979 

1980,-  ,, 
1S8I .., 
1982 
1983 

1984  estimate 

1985  esfimale 


Legislative 

Total 
Federal 

branch  = 

0  384 

210  2 

018 

487 

230  7 

540 

245  6 

625 

267  9 

726 

324  2 

775 

364  5 

976 

400  5 

1049 

448  4 

1077 

4910 

1218 

576  7 

1209 

657  2 

1362 

728  4 

1437 

7960 

1667 

853  8 

20 

1742 

925  5 

19 

I  Figures  are  from  the  Budget  of  the  US  Government,  fiscal  years  1973- 
85    Total  Federal  outlay  figures  enclude  spending  lor  off-budget  agencies 

-  The  figures  belo*  are  between  zero  and  1  percent  of  total  federal  outlays 
(Legislative   branch   outlays    as   a   percentage   of   total   Federal    outlays  i 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  OUTLAYS  DURING 
SPECIFIED  INTERVALS 

(Amounts  in  millions  ot  dollarsl ' 


Fiscal  years 


Change  in 
current 
dollars 


Change  in 

constant 

1971 

dollars 


Percent  change  m 


Current 
dollars 


Constant 
1971 
dollars 


1971-75 

342 

170 

891 

44  5 

1976-80 

443 

93 

572 

16  5 

1981-85 

533 

170 

44  1 

28  6 

I  Constant  1971  dollar  calculations  are  based  upon  the  implicit  price 
deflators  lor  GNP  provijled  in  table  B-3  ipage  2241  ol  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President,  February  1984 


TABLE  2.-CHANGE  IN  SELECTED  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  WAGES  AND  PUBLIC  PENSIONS  COMPARED  WITH  CHANGE  IN  CPI 

(Index  based  on  1969  payment  level  equal  to  100( 


Veir 


CPI 


1%9 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 


General  schedule 

(Federal)  pay 

lOOO 

100,0 

105  5 

106,0 

1091 

1124 

1128 

1185 

122  7 

130  9 

137  7 

1381 

1473 

1450 

1544 

151.9 

1649 

162  7 

Military  pay 


Member  ol 

Congress  pay 

100  0 

100  0 

1081 

100  0 

130  2 

100  0 

148  9 

100  0 

158  1 

1000 

166  8 

100  0 

175  2 

105  0 

1815 

105  0 

192  7 

135  3 

Blue  collar 


White  collar 


100  0 
1038 
108  6 
1175 
126  2 
134  8 
144  6 
1554 
166  8 


Civil  service 

pension 

100  0 

100  0 

105  9 

105  6 

1109 

110.4 

1173 

1156 

126  6 

122  7 

136  8 

145  3 

143  9 

164.0 

154  5 

172  9 

1654 

189  0 

Military  pension 


100  0 
105  6 
1104 
1156 
122  7 
137  7 
155  3 
163  7 
178  9 
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June  6,  1984 


June  6,  1984 
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CPt 


Gcnnai  xXetuH 


MAIiry  giy 


MmOcf  ol 
Cocif  rcss  ptf 


Bluecolbr 


While  a*ti 


Cwl  senwx 

penoi 


MiliUfy  pcnson 


»7I 

an 
ttti 

l«3 


W9  7 

1717 

203  3 

13S3 

182  1 

1774 

2029 

1921 

203  7 

1(U7 

2176 

1421 

1%3 

192  7 

2255 

213  5 

2219 

2004 

2430 

142  8 

21U 

2071 

257  5 

243  8 

2453 

2100 

277  8 

1428 

228  6 

2251 

2688 

2545 

259  0 

2184 

2889 

164  2 

NA 

M 

292  2 

276  7 

?««< 

2261 

3004 

1700 

M 

M 

303  6 

287  4 

(Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Apr. 

16.  19841 
Congress  Shuns  Its  Own  Budcet-Cuttinc 

Medicine 
pat  payrolls,  plush  offices.  3day  work- 
weeks—big deficits  or  not.  the  good  life 

on  capitol  hill  goes  on 

(By  Robin  Knight  and  Robert  Barr) 

In  their  search  for  ways  to  cut  federal 
spending,  the  nation's  lawmakers  are  leav- 
ing one  stone  notably  ui  jrned:  The  soar- 
ing cost  of  Congress  Itself. 

Most  Democrats  and  Republicans  seem  to 
agree  that,  despite  the  budget  deficit,  not 
much  needs  to  be  done  to  curb  Capitol  Hill's 
own  spending,  including  regular  pay  in- 
creases and  a  widening  array  of  perquisites 
for  meml)ers. 

As  Representative  James  Olin  (D-Va. ) 
puts  it:  "At  present,  there's  very  little  real 
effort  by  Congress  to  tighten  its  own  twit.  " 
What  riles  critics  are  examples  such  as 
these— 

In  1984.  members  of  Congress  are  likely  to 
post  some  800  million  pieces  of  mail  free  of 
charge— nearly  double  the  amount  sent  in 
1983.  a  nonelection  year.  The  cost  to  tax- 
payers: About  107  million  dollars,  more  than 
twice  the  total  spent  in  1980. 

Meml)ers'  office  allowances  still  are  bal- 
looning. One  freshman  representative  who 
arrived  in  Washington  in  1983  saw  his  per- 
missible spending  rise  by  36  percent  in  one 
year— from  $89,000  to  $121,000. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  m  1983 
received  15  percent  more  money  than  the 
year  t)efore.  For  1984.  an  additional  10  per- 
cent increase  has  been  earmarked.  Yet  over 
the  two-year  period,  inflation  will  equal 
about  9  percent. 

Congress  has  almost  as  many  police  offi- 
cers guarding  Capitol  Hill  as  are  employed 
in  Miami,  Fla..  a  city  with  a  population  of 
around  350,000.  The  1,222-member  force  will 
cost  33.5  million  dollars  this  year.  38  percent 
more  than  in  1980. 

Congres^onal  committees,  now  costing 
133  million  dollars  a  year  to  operate,  show- 
no  sign  of  contracting.  Despite  a  drop  in  leg- 
islative activity,  total  committee  outlays  in 
the  House  have  grown  30  percent  since  1982. 
One  House  panel.  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  has  quadrupled  its  staff  and 
boosted  its  budget  five  times  since  1973. 

Plans  to  build  a  third  congressional  park- 
ing garage  at  a  cost  to  taxpayers  of  at  least 
70  million  dollars— equivalent  to  $127,272 
per  car— are  progressing  despite  opposition 
from  some  lawmakers. 

Over  all.  Congress  in  1984  is  budgeting 
about  1.7  billion  dollars,  10  percent  more 
than  in  1983,  for  expenditures  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  including  arms  such  as  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  General  Accounting 
Office.  If  trends  continue,  critics  estimate,  a 
2-billion-dollar  Congress  will  be  a  reality 
before  1990. 

Some  limited  efforts  are  under  way  to  re- 
strain this  spending  Juggernaut. 

Members'  salary  hikes— 3.5  percent  this 
year  following  a  15  percent  raise  only   15 


months  ago— will  be  below  the  current  rate 
of  inflation.  Senators  no  longer  want  this 
increase,  but  the  House  will  not  cancel  it. 

Committee-staff  salaries  in  the  House  on 
the  average  are  being  held  to  1983  levels. 
And  attempts  to  buy  more  computers  for 
Capitol  Hill  have  been  slowed. 

LOWER  OUTPUT 

Still,  the  figures  reflect  a  Congress  that  is 
spending  more  each  year  to  maintain  its 
comforts  and  expand  its  facilities  and  staff. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  meeting  less  fre- 
quently, passing  fewer  bills  and  generally 
appearing  less  productive  than  in  years 
past. 

Some  lawmakers  find  the  proliferation  of 
staff— Congress  last  year  added  more  than 
900  new  employes  for  a  total  work  force  of 
nearly  21,000— particularly  hard  to  justify. 
■'If  you  put  all  the  House  committee  staffers 
end  to  end.  "  says  Representative  Trent  Lott 
(RMiss.),  "you  would  find  that  that  is  pre- 
cisely where  many  of  them  are  already  sit- 
ting, and  with  very  little  to  do." 

Many  critics  are  puzzled  by  the  inverse  re- 
lationship they  see  between  Congress's 
rising  expenditures  and  its  declining  produc- 
tivity, achievements  so  sparse  they  were  dis- 
cribed  recently  by  House  Minority  Leader 
Bob  Michel  (R  111.)  as  a  disgrace  ...  a  blot 
on  our  record  and  a  blow  to  what  integrity 
and  pride  we  have  left  with  the  American 
people.  " 

Congress  this  year  is  expected  to  be  in  ses- 
sion—with at  least  one  of  its  two  houses 
meeting— on  about  144  days,  the  fewest 
business  days  in  more  than  a  decade.  The 
98th  Congress  also  is  likely  to  enact  fewer 
laws  than  any  other  since  World  War  II. 

Comments  Representative  Barber  Con- 
able  (R-N.Y.):  So  far  in  1984,  we  have  had 
only  about  40  votes  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  most  of  those  not  worthy  of  a  mar- 
ketplace of  great  ideas."  He  attributes  much 
of  the  sloth  to  Democratic  and  Republican 
wrangling  over  how  to  handle  the  budget 
deficit. 

Representative  Dan  Glickman  (D-Kans.) 
cites  another,  more  basic  reason  for  Con- 
gress's evident  lethargy.  He  believes  the 
trend  away  from  federal  activism  and 
toward  decentralized  government  has  left 
Congress  with  less  work  to  do.  "The  era  of 
repetitive  legislation  has  ended,"  he  asserts. 

One  constKjuence  of  that  is  apparent  as 
Congress  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  Tues- 
day-to-Thursday  club.  A  House  or  Senate 
vote  on  Monday  now  is  increasingfy  unusu- 
al. The  House  rarely  meets  at  all  on  Friday, 
and  few  committees  of  either  body  meet  on 
that  day. 

NATURAL  DIVERSION 

Capitol  Hill  defenders  maintain  that  such 
facts  say  little  at>out  the  real  effectiveness 
of  Congress.  They  point  out  that  this  year's 
elections,  with  33  Senate  and  all  435  House 
seats  at  stake,  are  bound  to  divert  lawmak- 
ers' attention  from  the  legislative  grind. 

Moreover,  claim  these  insiders,  Congress's 
productivity  is  not  necessarily  related  to  the 
number  of  bills  it  passes  or  the  days  it  is  in 


session.  Members  spend  much  time,  for  ex- 
ample, on  constituents'  problems.  Some  law- 
makers, headed  by  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  Baker  (R-Tenn.).  even  argue  that 
Congress  would  be  a  better  forum  if  it  met 
less,  allowing  members  more  time  to  spend 
among  their  constitutents. 

For  the  moment,  though,  such  ideas  win 
little  support.  Instead,  the  drift  is  the  other 
way— toward  more  and  plusher  buildings, 
more-advanced  technology,  larger  staffs, 
bigger  budgets. 

Congress'  propensity  for  expansion,  as  old 
as  the  Republic  itself,  excites  little  contro- 
versy on  Capitol  Hill.  Individual  members 
will  denounce  individual  excesses— for  in- 
stance, the  tradition  of  proposing  hundreds 
of  obscure,  costly  commemorative  occasions 
such  as  National  Brick  Week  and  Frozen 
Food  Day— but  few,  if  any,  seek  to  curb  con- 
gressional spending  as  a  whole. 

Rare  is  the  legislator  who  stands  up  and 
argues  for  across-the-board  cuts.  Even  more 
uncommon  is  the  loner  prepared  to  blow  the 
whistle  on  his  or  her  colleagues'  spendthrift 
ways. 

Why?  Glickman  explains:  "You  have  to 
keep  the  system  honest,  and  the  only  way  is 
to  get  in  people's  craw  occasionally.  But  if 
you  rail  too  much,  you  get  nowhere,  and  if 
you  ujjset  too  many  people,  they  get  puni- 
tive." 

Back  home,  says  Olin,  constituents  are 
"livid"  about  the  unchecked  increase  in  con- 
gressional spending— when  they  know  what 
is  happening.  "It's  totally  demoralizing  for 
the  population,  and  it  sets  a  very  bad  exam- 
ple for  the  federal  government,"  he  argues. 
"But  most  people  aren't  even  aware  of  what 
is  going  on." 

Why  the  situation  persists  is  hardly  a 
mystery.  At  its  crudest,  too  many  people 
benefit  to  want  to  alter  anything.  Contends 
Olin:  "A  kind  of  reverse  psychology  exists. 
The  argument  goes,  If  the  Pentagon  can 
get  away  with  paying  $435  for  hammers,  so 
can  we.'  The  fact  is  that  the  leadenghip  in 
Congress  likes  to  have  money  to  do  what  it 
wants." 

CONFINING  TAftGETS 

Few  of  the  tiny  band  of  lawmakers  who 
criticize  congressional  outlays  expect  the 
situation  to  change  much  after  the  Novem- 
ber elections.  Consequently,  these  maver- 
icks are  now  concentrating  their  fire  on  the 
more  blatant  examples  of  waste  in  the  hope 
that  a  series  of  small  victories  eventually 
will  add  up  to  a  major  change  of  heart  by 
Congress  as  a  whole. 

Typical  is  the  saga  of  House  restaurant 
menus.  Prized  as  souvenirs  by  visitors  to 
Capitol  Hill,  these  menus  once  cost  an  extra 
$100,000  a  year  to  be  printed  daily.  After 
pressure  from  several  crusading  members, 
menus  now  are  dated  weekly.  Even  so.  the 
extra  annual  tab  to  the  taxpayer  still  ex- 
ceeds $50,000. 


A  Cornucopia  or  Goodies 

Besides  their  $72,200-a-year  salaries,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  qualify  for  dozens  of  per- 
quisites that  cost  taxpayers  millions  of  dol- 
lars yearly- 
Generous  personal-staff  allowances.  For 
senators,  annual  amounts  range  between 
$875,896  and  $1,550,560.  depending  on  their 
state's  population.  Each  member  of  the 
House  is  eligible  to  receive  up  to  $379,488  a 
year  for  staff  salaries. 

Free,  furnished  offices  at  the  Capitol  and 
in  home  districts.  Members  also  may  lease 
mobile  offices  at  public  expense  and  buy 
back  office  furniture  at  cut-rate  prices. 

Liberal  expense  allowances— not  subject  to 
federal  audit— covering  travel,  telephones, 
telegrams,  newsletters  and  official  costs  out- 
side Washington,  Yearly  claims  in  the 
House  range  between  $88,850  and  $279,470, 
in  the  Senate  from  $36,000  to  $156,000. 

Subsidised  official  travel  at  home  and 
abroad,  including  foreign  spending  allow- 
ances of  between  $75  and  $108  a  day.  Free 
hospitality  from  U.S.  embassies.  On  proto- 
col trips  overseas,  spouses  may  accompany 
lawmakers  free  of  charge. 

Use  of  the  government's  Federal  Telecom- 
munications System  to  make  free,  unlimited 
long-distance  telephone  calls.  Cheap  rates 
at  radio  and  television  studios  maintained  at 
public  expense  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Sizable  retirement  benefits  after  only  five 
years  of  service,  plus  automatic,  yearly  cost- 
of-living  hikes.  Tep  pension  for  32  years  of 
service  now  exceeds  $54,000. 

A  $75,000  life-insurance  policy  for  $468  a 
year.  A  health-insurance  program  subsidized 
by  the  government.  Free  emergency  medical 
care.  Free  electrocardiograms  on  demand. 

Opportunity  to  boost  incomes.  House 
members  may  earn  $21,660  a  year  extra 
from  all  outside  sources.  No  limit  on  sena- 
tors' earning  apart  from  a  $21,660  ceiling  on 
honorariums.  Tax  deductions  for  Washing- 
ton living  costs. 

ExclusiTe  use  of  free  swimming  pools, 
gymnasiums  with  steam  rooms  and  basket- 
ball courts.  Low-cost  barber  and  beauty 
shops  for  members  and  staffs.  Cut-rate 
meals  in  subsidized,  private  dining  rooms. 

Congressional  license  plates  with  parking 
privileges.  Free  garage  space.  Free  package- 
wrapping  service. 

Free  legal  counsel.  Free  help  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Free  photography  serv- 
ice. Free  storage  of  offical  papers  in  govern- 
ment warehouses. 

Franked  mail  privileges  costing  over  $100 
million  a  year.  Free  calendars,  maps,  pam- 
phlets for  constituents. 

Potted  plants  on  loan  from  Congress's 
own  Botanic  Garden.  Merchandise  at  cut 
prices  from  special  stores.  Subsidized  vaca- 
tions in  national  parks. 

Growing  Furor  Over  Pay  of  "top 
Executives 

higher  profits  bring  hefty  raises  for  BUSI- 
NESS ELITE— AND  A  NAGGING  QUESTION;  ARE 
THEY  WORTH  WHAT  THEY  GET? 

(By  Richard  Aim  with  Robert  J.  Morse) 
America's  top  business  executives,  riding 
the  crest  of  their  companies'  resurgent  prof- 
its, received  handsome  boosts  in  pay  and  bo- 
nuses in  1983— big  enough  to  make  some 
people  wonder  how  much  is  too  much. 

Median  compensation  spurted  to  $419,250, 
up  14.9  percent  from  a  me<*ian  of  $365,000 
in  recession-plagued  1982.  Nearly  half  of  the 
top  100  executives  made  a  million  dollars  or 
more.  Stock  options  will  push  dozens  of 
others  over  that  threshold. 


By  most  measures,  the  top  executives  did 
quite  well.  They  outpaced  increases  of  3.2 
percent  in  consumer  prices.  7.2  percent  in 
average  manufacturing  wages  and  13.5  per- 
cent in  after-tax  corporate  profits. 

Most  companies  disclose  executive  pay 
each  spring  as  a  prelude  to  annual  meetings. 
This  year,  the  raises  are  stirring  up  a  storm. 

NO  MORE  DEALS 

Labor  unions,  many  of  whose  members  ac- 
cepted pay  cuts  in  recent  years,  are  fuming 
over  executive  greed.  Owen  Bieber,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  called  the 
pay  and  bonuses  to  auto-company  execu- 
tives "obscene"  and  vowed  to  stiffen  wage 
demands  during  contract  talks  later  this 
year. 

U.S.  Trade  Representative  William  Brock, 
irked  by  the  bonuses  paid  at  General 
Motors  and  Ford,  said  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration probably  would  not  press 
Japan  for  a  fifth  year  of  voluntary  quotas 
on  automobile  exports  to  the  United  States. 

A  survey  of  337  of  the  largest  American 
companies  by  the  Economic  Unit  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  shows  that  the  top 
earner  on  the  basis  of  pay  and  bonuses  was 
Barry  Diller,  senior  executive  vice  president 
for  Gulf  &  Western. 

Diller's  bonuses  of  $1,572,076.  coupled 
with  a  base  pay  of  $550,000,  lifted  his  total 
compensation  to  $2,122,076.  Diller  is  presi- 
dent of  the  company's  entertainment-and- 
communications  division,  which  includes 
movies,  TV,  sports  and  books.  His  contract 
gives  him  almost  a  third  of  the  bonus  pool 
at  Paramount  Pictures,  which  achieved  box- 
office  success  in  1983  with  "An  Officer  and 
a  Gentleman,"  "48  Hours,"  "Trading 
Places"  and  ""Plashdance."" 

After  Diller  on  the  list  are  five  officers  of 
Phibro-Salomon,  a  New  York-based  compa- 
ny involved  in  natural  resources  and  finan- 
cial services.  Cochairman  John  Gutfreund, 
who  had  topped  the  1982  list  with  pay  of 
$2,544,495,  received  $2,110,000  in  1983. 

Phibro-Salomon  paid  David  Tendler.  its 
other  cochairman,  $2,080,000.  Henry  Kauf- 
man, the  company's  influential  economist, 
made  $1,950,000. 

Back  on  the  list  after  an  absence  of  two 
years  were  executives  in  the  auto  industry. 
which  posted  record  profits  in  1983.  At  Gen- 
eral Motors.  Chairman  Roger  Smith  earned 
$1,490,000  and  President  James  McDonald 
$1,330,000.  At  Ford.  Chairman  Philip  Cald- 
well received  $1,420,534  and  President 
Donald  Petersen  $1,113,256. 

Lee  laccoca,  Chrysler's  chairman,  did  not 
make  the  top  100.  He  earned  $475,300.  but 
by  the  end  of  this  month,  he  has  the  right 
to  exercise  stock  options  for  a  before-tax 
profit  of  at  least  8  million  dollars. 

The  U.S.  News  list  of  highly  paid  execu- 
tives leaves  out  money  earned  by  exercising 
stock  options  because  the  options  are  not 
usually  tied  to  performance  during  one 
year.  However,  those  extras  can  make  a  big 
difference,  especially  in  a  year  in  which 
stock  prices  soared. 

For  example.  Ford's  Caldwell  raked  in  5.9 
million  dollars  on  stock  options.  And  Union 
Pacific  President  William  Cook  took  options 
worth  3.4  million,  as  well  as  $905,000  in 
salary. 

Left  out,  too,  are  perks,  which  can  cost  a 
company  plenty.  One  unusual  item:  Rand 
Araskog,  chairman  of  ITT,  received  $95,211 
for  interest  payments,  real-estate  taxes  and 
other  expenses  of  buying  and  renovating  a 
New  York  City  apartment.  The  company 
wanted  him  closer  to  work. 

Large  numbers  usually  raise  eyebrows  on 
Main   Street,    especially    when    they    have 


dollar  signs  in  front  of  them.  At  issue:  Are 
top  executives  worth  what  they  get? 

"It's  hard  for  ordinary  people  to  take  the 
right  perspective, "  says  Robert  Ochsner,  a 
compensation  expert  at  Hay  Associates  in 
Philadelphia.  "A  guy  who  makes  $20,000  is 
not  going  to  believe  someone's  worth  a  mil- 
lion."' _ 

The  simplest  argument  is  that  executives 
are  entitled  to  whatever  they  can  command 
in  the  market.  "No  one  is  pointing  a  gun  to 
the  companies  to  make  them  pay  these 
amounts."  says  Graef  Crystal,  a  vice  presi- 
dent for  management  consultants  Towers, 
Perrin,  Porster  &  Crosby  in  New  York. 

In  general,  high  pay  is  needed  to  attract 
top  executives.  Companies  say  that  proven 
managerial  talent  is  scarce,  and  executives 
who  can  enlarge  profits  can  be  a  bargain  at 
even  2  million  dollars  a  year.  The  actual  de- 
cisions on  top  managers'  pay  often  are  made 
by  compensation  committees  of  boards  of  di- 
rectors. The  goals  of  these  committees  are 
to  offer  enough  to  keep  executives  from 
leaving  and  to  give  them  an  incentive  to  im- 
prove the  company's  performance.  In  prac- 
tice, the  directors  typically  look  at  the  pay 
scales  of  other  companies  of  a  similar  size. 

"In  the  back  of  their  minds  is:  How  will 
stockholders  react?"  says  Alan  Johnson,  an 
a.ialyst  with  Sibson  &  Company  in  New- 
Jersey.  "In  that  situation,  the  safest  thing 
to  do  is  do  what  everyone  else  does.  That 
probably  means  poor  performers  get  too 
much  and  the  best  performers  get  too 
little." 

Many  boards  of  directors  try  to  link  exec- 
utive pay  to  company  profits,  usually  by 
providing  bonuses  an(l  stock  options.  Over 
all,  last  year's  surge  in  compensation  came 
more  from  bonuses  than  Jsase  pay,  which 
rose  by  a  modest  6  percent  or  so. 

Diller's  bonus  was  nearly  three  times  his 
salary.  Benjamin  Biaggini.  chairman  of 
Southern  Pacific,  received  a  1-million-dollar 
bonus  for  his  part  in  restructuring  the  com- 
pany, including  the  merger  with  the  Sante 
Pe  Industries.  Ford's  first  profitable  year 
since  1979  translated  into  an  extra  $900,000 
for  Caldwell. 

Executives  can  expect  another  good  year 
in  1984.  Base  salaries  are  likely  to  edge 
upward  by  as  much  as  8  percent,  and  profits 
could  rise  as  much  as  30  percent.  "As  long  as 
profits  go  up.  you  can  expect  to  see  execu- 
tive pay  go  up, "  says  James  Giardina,  a. 
partner  with  Arthur  Young  &  Company  in 
New  York. 

If  so,  it  will  provide  fuel  for  a  new  round 
of  debate  on  whether  management  should 
be  earning  so  much. 

Scoreboard  on  Corporate  Pay— Of  986  Top 

Officials  in  337  of  the  Largest  U.S.  Com- 
panies IN  1983 

Forty-eight  earned  $1,000,000  or  more. 

One  hundred  and  ten  earned  $700,000  to 
$1,000,000. 

Eighty-five  earned  $600,000  to  $700,000. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  earned 
$500,000  to  $600,000. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  earned  $400,000  to 
$500,000. 

One    hundred   and   seventy-three   earned  ' 
$300,000  to  $400,000. 

Two  hundred  and  one  earned  $200,000  to 
$300,000. 

Seventy-five  earned  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

One  earned  less  than  $100,000. 

RANGE  OF  PAY 

Among  336  board  chairmen:  $82,106  to 
$2,110,000;  median  pay,  $550,000.  Up  11.1% 
from  1982. 
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Among  271  presidents:  S1S8.264  to 
$1,716,565:  median  pay.  $441,252.  Up  11.4% 
from  1982. 

Among  331  vice  presidents:  $107,000  to 
$2,122,076:  median  pay  $296,996.  Up  12.6% 
from  1982. 

Overall-$82.106  to  $2,122,076:  median 
pay.  $419,250.  Up  14.9%  from  1982. 

EARNINGS  OF  100  HIGHEST-PAID  EXECUTIVES  IN  1983 


EARNINGS  Of  100  HIGHEST-PAID  EXECUTIVES  IN  1983- 
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Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glick- 
MAN)  who  wishes  to  make  a  point  and 
perhaps  seek  some  affirmation  from 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  what  an  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  job  it  is  to  have 
the  chairmanship  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, and  I  think  the  gentleman  should 
know  that  all  of  his  colleagues  are 
most  appreciative  for  his  very  hard 
work.  I  would  just  like  to  relate  and 
ask  a  question  of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislative  appro- 
priation is  probably  the  smallest  of 
these  measures  we  consider  each  year, 
but  il  carries  with  it  immense  symbolic 
importance.  After  all.  our  constituents 
hear  us  talking  about  the  deficits  and 
how  we  want  to  see  them  reduced,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  budget  that  im- 
pacts us  directly,  in  my  judgment  we 
could  restrain  that  budget  even  more. 
There  are  plenty  of  places  where  we 
can  make  savings  around  here,  and  I 
think  we  are  making  a  grave  mistake 
in  not  looking  in  every  nook  and 
cranny  for  ways  to  cut  back  right  here 
in  our  own  backyard. 

One  item  comes  to  mind  which  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  a  coloquy  on 
with  the  gentleman  from  California, 


the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Appropriations.  That  Is  the 
flying  of  flags  over  the  Capitol.  It  is  a 
practice  which  gives  many  Americans 
an  opportunity  to  show  their  patriot- 
ism and  feel  that  they  have  a  part  of 
their  Capitol  near  at  hand.  I  certainly 
would  not  want  to  see  us  stop  the 
practice,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
this  is  an  area  where  we  should  take  a 
serious  look  at  the  user  fee  approach. 
Why  not  raise  the  prices  on  the  flags 
which  are  purchased  by  the  individ- 
uals who  want  them  flown  over  the 
Capitol  to  cover  the  costs  associated 
with  the  administrative  details  of 
seeing  that  done?  The  increase  per 
flag  would  not  be  dramatic— about  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter,  but  it  would 
mean  that  over  $100,000,  $109,800  to 
be  exact,  in  taxpayers'  dollars  could  be 
saved.  Furthermore,  that  increase  in 
the  costs  of  these  flags  charged  to  the 
people  who  want  them  would  still 
mean  that  the  price  to  them  would 
remain  far  below  the  retail  price  for 
the  same  flags. 

I  had  one  of  my  staff  yesterday 
phone  a  store  across  town  which  sells 
flags  just  like  the  ones  sold  to  fly  over 
the  Capitol.  The  price  differences  are 
absolutely  incredible:  A  3  by  5  nylon 
flag  costs  $6.62  here;  at  that  store  it 
costs  $29.80.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  5  by  8  nylon  flag  here 
costs  $15.93:  at  that  store,  the  price  is 
$62.30.  We  are  talking  about  a  300-  to 
400-percent  price  differential  now,  and 
most  of  that  spread  would  remain 
even  with  the  increase  needed  to  cover 
those  administrative  costs. 

Again,  it  is  a  little  item,  but  I  hope 
the  subcommittee  will  pursue  it.  Only 
if  we  can  make  these  little  savings  is 
there  any  hope  for  larger  ones.  Can 
the  Chairman  give  me  his  thoughts  on 
this  and  any  assurance  that  it  will  be 
pursued? 

n  1630 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman.  During  the  short  period  of 
time  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  chair  this  subcommittee  the  gentle- 
man has  been  most  helpful  by  provid- 
ing suggestions  that  really  do  end  up 
in  making  administrative  cost  savings 
for  the  legislative  branch. 

I  think  sometimes  we  go  over  this 
bill,  the  smallest  of  the  13  appropria- 
tion bills,  with  a  fine  tooth  comb  in 
comparison  to  some  of  the  others  that 
involve  many  more  dollars. 

It  is  this  kind  of  suggestion  that  over 
time  has  allowed  us  to  constrain  this 
bill  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  any 
other  of  the  appropriation  subcommit- 
tees have  been  able  to  make,  given  the 
challenge  they  have  of  dealing  with 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

Certainly  the  gentleman's  comments 
in  the  area  of  printing  have  been 
much  appreciated.  We  have  accepted 
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many  of  his  suggestions  and  saved 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

This  suggestion  certainly  deserves 
attention  also,  and  I  pledge  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  will,  through  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  others  with  responsi- 
bilities In  this  area,  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  for  example,  determine 
how  these  flags  might  be  more  appro- 
priately priced. 

Mr.  QLICKMAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

I  think  the  point  should  be  made 
that  while  we  do  not  necessarily  agree 
on  all  (rf  the  issues,  that  you  are  very 
seriously  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
running  Congress.  And  while  there  are 
a  lot  o(f  articles  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio)  is  truly 
dedicated  to  get  the  costs  of  running 
Congress  down  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

At  this  point  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  so  much  time  as  I 
might  consume. 

As  the  chairman  has  indicated,  this 
is  not  the  easiest  bill  in  the  world  to 
deal  with  for  we  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  carrying  in  the  legislative 
branch  those  items  of  appropriations 
that  specifically  involve  funding  of  the 
House  itself.  In  this  age  when  we  seem 
to  have  joined  in  a  tendency  across  the 
land  to  flagellate  politicians  in  almost 
any  spot  that  we  can  find  them,  many 
of  us  have  joined  that  public  clamor 
and  spent  a  lot  of  our  time  in  self  flag- 
ellation. There  are  some  who  would 
suggest  maybe  we  should  not  even 
have  an  appropriations  budget  at  all 
for  the  legislative  branch. 

In  a  headline  recently  in  California 
following  the  announcement  that  our 
bill  was  coming  to  the  floor  it  was 
stated  that  Congress  costs  approxi- 
mately $4  million  every  day  to  run 
itself.  That  is  simple  enough  to  say. 

One  of  my  colleagues  just  a  moment 
ago  told  me  that  on  the  other  hand 
this  bill  reflects  one  one-thousandths 
of  the  total  Federal  budget.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  take  that  which  the 
Chairman  has  suggested  into  clear 
consideration. 

This  bill  does  reconunend  $1,272  mil- 
lion in  appropriations.  Of  those  funds, 
it  is  important  to  know  that  $728  mil- 
lion is  for  the  direct  running  of  the 
Congress.  Of  those  funds.  $65  million 
goes  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
$15  million  for  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment,  $17  million  is  for  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

I  might  mention  in^  connection  with 
the  Architect  of  the*^  Capitol,  one  of 
the  more  difficult  projects  we  had 
here  on  the  floor  Involved  a  little 
debate  that  the  chairman  and  I  led 
last  year  that  related  to  whether  we 
should  or  should  not  attempt  to  take 
the  difficult  step  to  make  certain  that 


the  Capitol  Building  itself  did  not  en- 
tirely fall  down. 

As  you  know,  there  were  girders  on 
the  west  side  that  had  been  there  for 
some  20  years  and  it  was  not  until  the 
chairman  saw  fit  to  bring  that  issue  to 
a  head  in  the  House,  literally  creating 
some  controversy  regarding  the  issue, 
that  finally  we  got  the  other  body  to 
respond  and  money  was  put  forth  that 
now  causes  you  to  see  that  repair  be- 
ginning on  the  west  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol. 

I  have  had  clear  indication  from  the 
people  of  my  district  that  they  indeed 
consider  this  Capitol  to  be  a  part  of 
the  national  shrine  and  they  are 
proud  of  the  fact  we  are  moving  for- 
ward. Yet  it  took  the  Congress,  be- 
cause we  are  so  afraid  to  spend  money 
in  an  area  called  the  legislative 
branch,  20  years  to  get  about  that  im- 
portant task. 

The  remainder  of  our  bill  besides 
that  which  I  have  mentioned  is  $540 
million,  funds  which  support  agencies 
such  as  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  the  Library  of  Congress,  GPO. 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office.  I 
think  it  is  critical  to  recognize  that  if 
you  take  the  amount  that  has  passed 
thus  far  in  1984.  plus  the  supplemen- 
tal that  came  out  of  our  committee, 
this  bill  actually  reflects  some  $30  mil- 
lion less  than  had  been  requested. 

Beyond  that,  in  terms  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  funding,  it  reflects  ap- 
proximately a  little  less  than  a  1  per- 
cent reduction  below  the  currently 
projected  operating  costs  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  my  time  discuss- 
ing the  further  details  regarding 
where  the  dollars  are  being  spent  in 
the  legislative  branch,  for  there  is  an- 
other item  that  has  recently  come 
before  us  which  I  consider  to  be  very 
important.  It  is  an  item  that  will  be 
addressed  once  again  later  in  this  dis- 
cussion as  we  get  to  amendments,  but 
I  feel  it  is  of  such  importance  that  we 
ought  to  spend  some  time  in  general 
debate  discussing  this  matter. 

As  you  all  know,  many  of  us  have 
been  somewhat  disconcerted  by  recent 
circumstances  in  the  House  in  which 
we  have  found  ourselves  wallowing  in 
the  well,  if  you  will,  attacking  one  an- 
other regarding  the  way  we  carry  on 
debate  in  the  House. 

The  issue  has  focused  around  the 
portions  of  the  session  that  we  tele- 
vise. 

My  amendment  would  essentially  ad- 
dress that  issue  and  do  so  in  this  fash- 
ion: It  will  suggest  that  if  as  we  are  ap- 
propriating funds  to  televise  floor  pro- 
ceedings that  all  elements  of  floor  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  treated  equally.  That 
is,  if  we  should  decide  to  pan  a  portion 
of  the  legislative  session,  then  indeed 
we  will  pan  throughout  the  entire  ses- 
sion, gavel  to  gavel,  according  to  this 
amendment. 


The  point  essentially  is  this:  Some  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  sin- 
cerely believe  that  very  important  ele- 
ments of  America's  agenda  are  not 
being  considered  on  the  floor  during 
regular  debate,  because  they  believe 
many  important  issues  are  being  bot- 
tled up  in  committee,  it  is  their  convic- 
tion that  they  have  the  responsibility 
to  use  special  orders,  usually  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  to  discuss  those  ele- 
ments of  that  which  they  consider  to 
be  Americas  agenda.  It  was  decided 
that  because  during  special  orders 
often  there  are  not  too  many  Members 
on  the  floor  that  it  would  be  of  value 
to  the  public  in  terms  of  their  right  to 
know  to  pan  the  audience  to  see  exact- 
ly what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  I  know  the 
reality  of  all  of  that.  I  could  not  help 
but  note  earlier  today  when  we  had  a 
very  critical  bill  before  the  House,  it 
only  involved  34  billion  of  taxpayers 
dollars,  I  counted  the  numbers  earlier 
during  that  discussion  myself  and 
there  were  12  Members  on  the  floor. 
Yet  we  were  not  at  that  point  in  time 
panning  the  session  to  let  the  public 
know  that  the  reality  is  that  often  the 
Members  are  working  elsewhere.  Oft- 
times  Members  are  in  committee 
where  the  fundamental  work  is  done 
around  this  place. 

To  suggest  that  that  is  not  the  case 
during  special  orders  is  hardly  fair. 
Ofttimes  as  well  Members  are  in  their 
office  carrying  out  their  work.  As  you 
know,  we  each  have  a  television  set  in 
our  office  that  shows  the  debate  on 
the  floor.  To  suggest  that  the  Mem- 
bers are  not  paying  attention  to  the 
debate  by  scanning  the  floor  is  hardly 
fair. 

So  the  amendment  will  be  designed 
to  recognize  that  time  and  time  again 
we  face  circumstances  where  the  work 
Members  must  carry  forth  elsewhere 
and  that  nonetheless  the  debate  will 
take  place  here. 

I  must  suggest  that  if  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  televise  the  session  and 
respond  to  the  growing  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  public  on  what  goes  on  in 
our  House,  then  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  be  fair  about  that. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  go  forward 
in  this  general  discussion  I  would  hope 
that  the  Members  themselves  would 
enter  this  debate  and  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  fairness  that  is  involved  here. 

D  1640 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  least 
that  we  can  do  if  we  are  going  to  tele- 
vise the  House  in  a  specific  way  when 
special  orders  are  here,  that  that 
should  be  applied  equally  and  with 
balance  gavel  to  gavel. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  other  requests  for  time  at  this 
point.  I  will  continue  to  reserve  my 
time. 


-U.    .-5lC^ 
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Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  this  very  same 
issue  I  raised  several  questions  about 
the  personal  expense  account  of  the 
individual  Member  of  Congress.  I  was 
concerned  that  as  the  Member  pro- 
gressed along  the  ways  of  spending  his 
money  for  whatever  purposes  are  le- 
gally available  to  him.  that  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  if  that  individual 
Member  had  a  surplus,  that  that  sur- 
plus in  effect,  when  returned  unspent, 
would  inure  to  the  benefrt  of  some 
other  fund  in  the  legislature  and 
therefore  that  individual  Member 
would,  in  effect,  be  losing  the  capacity 
to  spend  that  money  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, yet  benefiting  someone  else  who 
was  not  entitled  to  be  benefited  by 
that. 

Actually  it  was  rumored  to  me  that 
whatever  moneys  that  I  would  careful- 
ly be  able  to  con.serve  and  therefore 
return,  so  to  speak,  would  go  to  the 
Speaker's  account  and  that  he  would 
be  gleefully  spending  the  money  that  I 
was  unable  to  spend  or  which  I  was 
frugal  enough  to  be  able  to  conserve. 

The  gentleman  who  is  still  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  Member  did  their  best  to 
assure  me  that  that  wa.s  not  the  case, 
that  in  fact  the  moneys  that  I  did  not 
spend,  in  effect,  I  did  not  draw  from 
the  Treasury,  because  I  did  not  re- 
quest them. 

That  is  what  they  told  me.  both  of 
them.  They  tried  to  reassure  me.  I  was 
still  not  convinced.  I  felt  if  that  were 
the  case  perhaps  someone  like  the 
Speaker  could  go  into  the  Treasury 
and  grab  out  the  money  that  I  did  not 
draw  out  from  the  Treasury. 

So  I  still  had  a  worry  about  that  par 
ticular  situation.  I  want  to  tell  both 
gentlemen,  both  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking 
Member,  that  I.  last  year,  returned  to 
the  Treasury  about  $60,000.  and  I 
proudly  relayed  that  message  to  my 
constituents  that  I  did  so. 

I  also  investigated  further,  looked 
into  every  avenue  of  this  and  I  want  to 
tell  both  of  them  on  the  floor  that 
they  were  absolutely  correct,  that 
they  made  me  feel,  finally,  .secure  that 
in  not  drawing  out  the  money  from 
the  Treasury  we  indeed  were  .saving 
the  taxpayers  the  amount  that  we  left 
expended. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  First  of  all,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  efforts 
to  come  to  the  floor  and  to  further 
clarify  the  situation.  It  is  one  that  an- 
nually becomes  a  bit  of  an  item  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Occasionally  we  conclude  our  debate 
in  a  murky  fashion  and  people  are  not 


certain  about  who  is  telling  the  truth 
and  in  what  instance.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  we  now  have  some  consensus.  We 
understand  that  if  we  do  not  appropri- 
ate the  money,  although  the  allow- 
ances are  authorized  by  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  and  available 
to  Members  for  their  allowances,  that 
the  unfunded  authorization  will  not  be 
used. 

This  year,  for  example,  the  bill  con- 
tains almost  $20  million  less  than  the 
authorized  amount,  because  of  Mem- 
bers like  you  who  have  made  a  deci- 
sion to  consciously  .save  on  their 
Member  allowances. 

I  think  the  gentlrfhan  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  who  engage  in 
the  same  practice  deserve  the  com- 
mendation of  other  Members  and  cer- 
tainly the  general  taxpayer  in  that 
regard.  But  I  simply  would  like  to  reit- 
erate my  appreciation  for  your  taking 
the  time  to  clarify  this  issue. 

There  is  no  slush  fund;  there  is  no 
other  place  that  the  money  goes;  it 
stays  in  the  Treasury  unless  we  appro- 
priate it.  And  because  ot  the  frugal 
practices  of  a  number  of  Members  we 
are  able  to  appropriate  significantly 
less  than  the  authorized  amount. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  the  important  thing  is  that  I 
have  learned,  as  was  stated  by  both 
gentlemen  last  year,  that  there  is  a 
historical  precedent  as  to  how  much 
money  acro.ss  the  board,  435  times  i  is 
spent  every  year  and  that  is  the  appro- 
priation that  is  requested  with  an  un- 
derstanding, with  a  prediction  that 
there  will  be  some  Members  who  will 
not  be  drawing  from  the  Treasury, 
thus  .saving  the  taxpayers  well-needed 
moneys. 

I  appreciate  the  frankness  with 
which  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  treated  this  i.ssue  and  I  feel 
satisfied  that  the  troubled  mind  I  had 
about  this  particular  issue  is  now  at 
rest. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  certainly  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  compliment.  They 
are  rare  indeed  around  here.  So  we  ap- 
preciate not  only  your  response  to  us 
but  what  you  are  doing  with  the  tax- 
payers' dollars.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  lime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  either  gen- 
tleman from  California  have  requests 
for  lime? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  requests. 

If  the  ranking  member  has  no  re- 
quests, we  could  yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend 
my  chairman,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  my  rank- 


ing minority  member,  Mr.  Lewis,  both 
of  California,  for  the  fine  job  that 
they  hate  done  on  this  legislation. 

I  might  say  if  you  sit  in  on  a  hearing 
conducted  by  Mr.  Fazio,  you  find  it  is 
one  that  is  run  very  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently but  at  the  same  time  infor- 
mally and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be 
serving  on  the  subcommittee. 

I  might  say  I  came  to  the  subcom- 
mittee rather  reluctantly,  having  two 
other  subcommittees  on  which  I  was 
already  serving.  Yet  I  found  it  to  be 
one  that  is  very  informative  and  very 
well  run,  and  I  commend  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  for 
their  good  work. 

This  bill,  as  the  chairman  has  said, 
has  in  it  a  reduction  of  72  employees 
in  the  legislative  branch.  It  provides 
for  a  5-percent  increase  in  the  legisla- 
tive appropriation. 

I  think  that  falls  in  what  we  must 
call  a  responsible  increase  level,  with 
inflation  now  running  approximately 
in  the  5  percent  range. 

Yes,  three  and  a  half  percent  might 
be  better;  yes,  3' 2  percent  might  pro- 
vide .some  symbolic  change;  that  is  im- 
portant, perception  is  important.  And 
yet  I  think  we  also  have  to  look  at  the 
reality  and  the  fact  of  what  has  been 
done  by  the  subcommittee. 

The  chairman  has  worked  very  hard 
to  make  this  bill  a  responsible  one  and 
at  the  same  lime  to  meet  our  demands, 
the  demands  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  on  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  on  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  on  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  and  the  Congressional  Re- 
.search  Service  that  we  all  make  such 
extensive  use  of.  to  provide  us  with 
the  tools,  with  the  factual  information 
and  the  assessments  that  are  neces- 
.sary  to  make  wise  judgment  in  this 
House. 

While  in  some  cases  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  subcommittee  has  done 
its  job  and  in  some  cases  I  am  very 
sure  that  the  subcommittee  has  not 
done  its  job  to  make  responsible  as- 
.scssmenls  of  our  needs,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  case  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  have 
done  a  very  responsible  job  to  hold 
down  the  rate  of  increase  in  this  area 
to  a  reasonable  level  and  to  provide 
what  is  needed  for  us  to  make  wise 
judgments.  And  I  commend  both  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  that  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  with,  on  the  excel- 
lent work  that  they  have  done  in  an 
area  where  it  is  so  easy  to  criticize  and 
to  posture  for  political  advantage. 
This  appropriation  is,  in  fact,  tight, 
fair,  and  responsible  and  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
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Mr.  UrWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

D  1650 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  each  Member  of 
this  body  today  indicating  that  I 
would  present  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  which  will  reduce  spending  in 
this  bill  by  $19,466,000.  That  is  a  very 
modest  amendment.  It  represents 
about  1  Vi  percent  of  the  whole  bill. 

The  bill,  of  course,  is  not  complete. 
It  will  be  larger  when  the  Senate  por- 
tion is  added  later.  At  that  point  it  will 
be  somewhere  short  of  $1.6  billion. 

My  judgment  was  that  I  could  only 
take  what  the  committee  had  given  us 
in  terms  of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  When  I  did  that,  its  bill 
comes  out  to  be  about  a  5.1-percent  in- 
crease. 

Therefore,  I  felt  that  I  had  to  make 
a  reduction  of  $19%  million,  if  possi- 
ble, so  that  we  could  stick  to  our 
budget  agreement  that  we  would  in- 
crease this  kind  of  spending  by  no 
more  than  3.5  percent. 

To  do  that,  I  took  only  the  items 
that  related  directly  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  is,  the  items  in 
title  I,  through  page  15  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  and  I  took  only  69  percent 
of  the  Increases  which  the  committee 
had  given  them. 

That  left  all  of  those  accounts  with 
an  average  increase  of  7.3  percent 
which  seemed  to  me  quite  handsome. 
It  is  1  Vt  times  the  rate  of  inflation  for 
this  year.  So  there  is  clearly  more 
than  current  services  in  those 
amounts. 

Then  I  took  the  rest  of  my  cut  out  of 
the  GAO.  The  committee  has  gener- 
ously given  the  GAO  more  than  a  15- 
percent  increase.  The  Sevi  million  that 
my  amendment  would  remove  from 
the  GAO  would  leave  it  with  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  13  percent.  That 
ought  to  be  enough  to  accommodate 
whatever  expansionism  lurks  within 
the  agency  itself,  or  within  our  de- 
mands on  the  agency,  for  it  spends 
nearly  half  its  time  reacting  to  our  de- 
mands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mean  no  discredit 
to  the  committee.  The  committee  does 
not  approve  committee  budgets.  We  do 
that  in  the  House  and  we  give  it  to 
them  for  funding.  The  committee  did 
not  invent  the  franking  law.  it  Is 
obliged  to  fund  it.  The  committee  does 
its  best  to  fund  the  GPO  and  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  the  other 
things  that  are  included  within  this 
budget,  many  of  which  are  wholly  ex- 
traneous to  our  operation  here. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  committee.  I 
only  say  that  once  we  made  a  deal  we 
ought  to  stick  to  the  3Vi-percent  deal. 
The  committee  tells  me  that  well,  we 
are  going  to  have  some  supplementals 
and  it  will  mean  that  our  increase  is 
not  that  great.  Well,  if  the  committee 


is  going  to  have  supplementals,  shame 
on  it.  It  ought  to  be  confining  itself  to 
a  single  appropriation  each  year, 
unless  there  is  some  kind  of  great 
emergency. 

Well,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mean 
to  reflect  no  criticism  on  the  commit- 
tee. I  think  my  amendment  is  tiny  in 
the  face  of  a  $1.3  billion  appropriation 
which  will  eventually  come  close  to 
being  a  $1.6  billion  appropriation; 
$19 '/2  million  is  probably  too  small  an 
amount,  but  I  would  like  to  apply  a 
consistent  yardstick  in  these  amend- 
ments. 

I  will  ask  for  this  very  small  amend- 
ment to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Shaw). 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  praise  to  the  commit- 
tee. It  was  just  a  year  ago  when  we 
were  hotly  debating  in  this  Chamber 
the  future  of  the  Capitol.  We  were 
talking  about  expansion  versus  resto- 
ration. It  was  the  will  of  this  House, 
much  to  my  pleasure,  that  we  chose  to 
restore  rather  than  to  expand  the 
Capitol.  I  see  that  the  appropriation  is 
being  made  to  continue  that  impor- 
tant project  that  is  well  in  hand. 

This  was  not  easy  because  it  was 
after  many  decades  of  fighting  and 
disagreement  where  nothing  was  done 
except  timbers  placed  to  prop  up  a  de- 
teriorating Capitol. 

There  is,  however,  continuing  debate 
on  other  items  that  I  would  like  to,  if  I 
might  for  just  a  moment,  engage  the 
chairman  on  a  couple  of  questions 
that  I  do  have. 

In  reviewing  the  report  behind  the 
legislation,  I  do  not  see  an  appropria- 
tion made  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece 
of  property  on  Ivy  Street  across  from 
the  Democrat  Club  known  as  the  Carr 
property.  I  believe  the  chairman  is  fa- 
miliar with  that  particular  parcel. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  it  is  not  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  Carr  property,  which  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned,  is  property  that  is 
now  currently  being  debated  through 
the  authorizing  process.  We  have  al- 
ready made  an  appropriations,  but  it  is 
subject  to  the  authorization  being 
passed. 

I  know  that  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, on  which  the  gentleman  sits  as 
ranking  member  of  the  appropriate 
subcommittee  of  jurisdiction,  has  de- 
bated it  long  and  hard.  But  we  certain- 
ly are  not  attempting  to  undermine 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  in  this  area. 

Mr.  SHAW.  So  the  Chairman  is 
saying  that  it  is  not  in  this  particular 
bUl. 


Mr.  FAZIO.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SHAW.  I  appreciate  the  answer. 
Also,  there  is  another  question  sur- 
rounding the  future  of  the  Capitol 
that  has  been  getting  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion lately,  particularly  over  in  the 
other  body,  now  that  we  have  complet- 
ed the  West  Front,  we  are  back  talking 
about  the  East  Front. 

There  is  nothing,  I  assume,  in  this 
bill  for  any  engineering  studies  or  re- 
lated expenditures  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  underground  garage  on  the 
East  Front  of  the  Capitol,  is  there? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  There  was  a  supplemen- 
tal budget  submission  made  to  us  by 
the  Architect  for  planning  funds  that 
would  begin  the  process  of  looking  at 
how  we  might  beautify  the  East  Front 
of  the  Capitol.  I  certainly  think  it 
could  be  improved.  Instead  of  using  it 
as  a  parking  lot,  its  appearance  would 
I  think,  be  vastly  improved  if  we  could 
landscape  the  area  with  grass,  trees, 
and  flowers.  At  the  present  time,  only 
part  of  the  land  on  that  side  of  the 
Capitol  is  suitably  landscaped. 

We  have  rejected  that  budget  re- 
quest. There  are  no  funds  at  this  time 
in  this  bill  for  that  purpose.  My  im- 
pression is  that  Senator  D'Amato,  the 
subcommittee  chairman  on  the  other 
side,  would  also  oppose  it. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  can  rest  as- 
sured that  it  is  not  going  to  be  consid- 
ered this  year. 

I  think  the  real  issue  is  not  beautifi- 
cation  as  much  as  it  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a  parking  garage  underground 
at  great  cost.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
committee  at  this  point  is  inclined  to 
proceed  on  that  sort  of  proposal  unless 
we  had  the  support  of  the  gentleman's 
committee  and  I  do  not  know  if  we 
would  have  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Shaw) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Shaw). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  simply  say  that  I  want  to  share 
with  the  gentleman  the  appreciation 
that  the  gentleman  expressed  earlier 
for  the  progress  we  are  making  on  the 
West  Front.  Regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  the  debate  of  a  year  ago,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lewis)  and  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  most  important  thing 
was  to  make  some  progress.  We  are 
now  doing  that  and  hopefully  within 
cost.  So  I  think  we  can  all  take  some 
comfort  in  that. 

Mr.  SHAW.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  answers  to  those  questions. 

I  quite  agree  something  has  to  be 
done  to  beautify  the  East  Front  of  the 
Capitol.  It  looks  like  the  parking  lot  of 
a  discount  department  store  in  some 
suburban  shopping  center. 
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I  have  filed  a  bill  that  would  have 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  come  up 
with  a  plan  in  the  original  tradition  of 
the  Capitol. and  hopefuly  we  can  go 
ahead  with  a  plan  that  would  cause  a 
minimal  loss  of  parking  places,  howev- 
er, recognizing  the  need  for  additional 
trees  and  shrubs  on  the  East  Front 
and  a  considerable  improvement  to 
the  paving. 

I  think  the  chairman  is  absolutely 
correct  in  his  prediction  that  neither 
committee  nor  this  House  would  ever 
expend  the  sums  asked  for  an  under- 
ground parking  garage. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Martin). 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  of  all.  my  comments  are  not 
directed  to  either  the  chairman  or  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Both  gentlemen  from  California  are 
equal  in  their  charm  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  get  along  with  other  Mem- 
bers. 
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But  we  are  not  here  to  di.scuss  really 
how  super  they  are.  We  are  here  to 
discuss  a  little  appropriation.  Now. 
this  House  worries,  rightfully,  about 
the  civil  rights  in  El  Salvador;  it  con- 
cerns itself  with  Nicaragua:  it  is  ap- 
palled at  South  Africa.  In  fact,  around 
the  world  it  will  talk  about  how  peo- 
ple's rights  are  being  ignored  and  how 
racism  and  sexism  are  an  abominable 
part  and  should  not  be  supported  with 
American  funds.  There  is  only  one 
place  this  concern  stops,  and  thai  is 
when  it  involves  this  House.  The  staff- 
ing of  this  House,  unlike  other  area.s 
of  government,  does  not  come  under 
EOC.  There  is  no  affirmative  action. 
Recent  statements  from  staffers  .say 
that  they  cannot  even  comment  be- 
cause then  they  are  afraid  they  will 
lose  their  jobs,  but  the  racism  and 
sexism  that  exists  throughout  the 
committee  structure  is  documented 
time  and  time  again. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  how  nice 
each  individual  Member  is.  I  find  most 
of  you  a  delight  to  be  around.  What  it 
has  to  do  with  is  voting  for  this  appro- 
priation. When  you  do.  you  say  .vou 
agree  with  this  kind  of  treatment.  It 
says  that  racism  and  sexism  may  be 
wrong  everywhere  else  but.  by  golly, 
we  will  ignore  it  here.  There  is  only 
one  way  you  can  show  appropriate 
concern;  that  is,  tie  it  to  the  appro- 
priations bill. 

There  is  a  "yes"  vote,  every  year, 
and  every  year  they  say  they  are  going 
to  change.  We  have  checked  tho.se 
numbers  of  pay  for  minorities.  This  is 
now  the  third  year,  and  the  pay  situa- 
tion has  gotten  worse.  And  the  only 
way  you  can  say  you  think  this  House 
should  change  is  with  a  "no"  vote  on 
this  appropriations  bill  first.  It  is  too 
high.  We  have  got  a  deficit.  For  heav- 
ens sakes,  we  should  be  cutting  our 


own  house  first.  But,  in  addition,  as 
importantly  this  bill  should  be  defeat- 
ed, because  it  continues  practices  that 
should  have  ended  decades  age. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  area  of 
great  interest  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lewis),  myself  and 
meml)ers  of  the  committee.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  had  a  number  of  meet- 
ings with  Members  of  the  House  who 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
finding  ways  to  attack  wage  disparities 
and  other  instances  of  alleged  discrim- 
ination, sexual,  and  racial,  in  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

We  have,  however,  one  member  of 
our  committee  who  has  a  long  record 
of  concern  in  this  area,  who  has  been 
meeting  to  try  to  resolve  some  of  these 
issues,  and  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boccs). 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  as.>iure 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  that 
our  committee  has  indeed  held  meet- 
ings, both  formal  and  informal.  We 
have  held  meetings  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  (Ms.  Snowe)  who 
had  a  resolution  concerning  the  prac- 
tices at  the  Library  of  Congress.  Our 
Appropriations  Committee  then  met 
in  consideration  of  the  entire  bill.  We 
were  embarked  upon  a  postion  of  de- 
ciding upon  holding  some  of  our  own 
hearings,  of  having  an  amendment  in 
our  own  bill.  When  we  were  implored 
to  desist  by  the  chairman  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  who  has  already 
called  some  meetings  and  hearing  on 
the  subject.  He  felt  very  strongly  that 
the  initiative  should  come  first  from 
the  authorizing  committee.  We  expect 
to  fully  cooperate  with  those  hearings, 
and  because  we  felt  that  they  were 
going  to  proceed  in  a  timely  fasiiion 
and  that  hearings  had  already  been 
called,  that  we  would  indeed  not  offer 
the  amendment  within  our  own  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  but  would 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  chairman 
of  the  authorizing  committee  and 
would  cooperate  in  every  way  that  we 
could  with  those  hearings. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  There  is 
no  question  about  both  the  affection 
and  respect  with  which  all  of  us  hold 
the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana.  But 
I  wonder  how  much  and  how  many 
more  promises  of  meetings  will  suffice 
for  the  people  who  work  for  this  legis- 
lati\e  body? 

Is  the  gentlewoman  aware  that 
those  numbers  have  been  available  for 
over  2  years?  And  is  the  gentlewoman 
aware  that  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee—and I  certainly  sat  on  it— has 
done  little  to  make  those  changes,  and 


that  indeed  we  may  be  putting  aside 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  with  the 
people's  tax  money,  for  risk  of  embar- 
rassing, perhaps,  the  majority  which 
claims  to  be  opposed  to  sexism  and 
racism? 

Mrs.  BOGGS,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments.  In  all  of  the 
committees  and  committee  hearings 
with  all  of  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments which  come  under  the  purview 
of  the  Appropriations  Sul)committees 
upon  which  this  Member  sits,  I  have 
held  to  account  all  of  the  agencies  and 
departments,  not  only  in  their  hiring 
practices  but  in  their  training,  retrain- 
ing, and  promotion  practices. 

We  have  found  some  very  serious 
difficulties  in  those  areas  and  have 
indeed  worked  on  them.  This  holds 
true  in  the  Legislative  Subcommittee 
on  which  I  recently  have  become  a 
member,  and  I  was  grateful  for  the 
input  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois within  our  considerations  of  the 
bill  this  year.  I  have  been  extraordi- 
narily plea.sed  to  offer  an  amendment 
just  recently  to  the  State-Justice-Com- 
merce appropriations  bill  that  we  look 
into  the  practices  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment because  of  a  recent  report  from 
the  Congresswomen's  Research  and 
Education  Institute,  which  is  a  re- 
search arm,  of  course,  of  the  Congres- 
sional Caucus  on  Women's  Issues,  that 
the  State  Department  be  held  respon- 
sible for  responding  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  study.  This  amendment 
was  adopted  in  the  full  committee. 

I  would  a.ssure  the  gentlewoman 
that  unless  I  were  convinced  that  the 
hearings  were  going  forward,  were 
going  to  proceed  in  the  authorizing 
committee,  and  with  the  certainty 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
would  be  a  very  effective  force  within 
tho.se  hearings.  I  would  not  be  willing 
to  withdraw  an  amendment  from  the 
Legislative  Appropriations  Committee 
bill. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  It  just 
.seems,  and  it  may  .seem  to  others— and 
certainly  the  gentlewoman's  record  in 
this  area  is  one  about  which  there  is 
much  to  admire  and  in  fact  to  follow- 
that  it  does  seem  easier  for  Members 
of  the  legislative  body  to  look  at  other 
administrative  positions  before  they 
look  at  themselves.  And  were  I  black, 
and  I  am  a  woman,  but  I  work  here  at 
the  peoples  election  rather  than  hired 
by  someone  else,  I  suspect  I  would  feel 
a  little  bit  like  people  did  years  ago 
before  voting  rights  and  the  way 
women  have  felt,  too,  and  that  is:  wait 
a  while  and  things  will  get  OK  some- 
day. 

The  numbers  are  there.  We  should 
vote  "no.  " 
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Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  remarks. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs,  BOGGS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK,  I  would  like  to  raise  this 
question.  I  gathered  from  the  discus- 
sion that  took  place  here  that  the  laws 
that  we  have  passed  for  the  rest  of  the 
country  do  not  apply  here  in  the 
House,  and  I  was  just  curious  why  that 
is  not  the  case.  Why  do  we  not  have 
affirmative  action  programs  here  in 
the  House? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee to  answer  that  question,  I 
would  hope  that  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  and  the  other  com- 
mittees on  the  authorizing  side  would 
be  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lewis)  has  4 
minutes  remaining, 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  about  30  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  con- 
firm what  the  gentlewoman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mrs.  BoGGS)  said  about  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee to  hold  hearings  and  to  put 
a  study  into  their  bill.  They  were 
about  to  do  so  when  they  were  asked 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration to  hold  back  the  study  be- 
cause of  some  work  that  he  is  doing  in 
a  particular  agency  over  which  both 
committees  have  jurisdiction,  the  com- 
mittee graciously  did. 

We  all  believed  that  we  can  do  better 
in  a  joint  attack  on  this  problem.  I  do 
not  deny  anything  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs,  Martin) 
has  said.  Our  record  is  lousy,  but  I 
think  the  subcommittee  is  on  the  right 
track,  and  not  putting  that  study  into 
their  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
own  amendment.  It  had  to  do  with  the 
referring  to  our  committee  for  what 
we  hope  will  be  a  better  result. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  say  tfiat  I  am  very  sensitive  to 
and  appreciate  both  the  remarks  and 
the  concerns  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois.  I  could  not  be  more  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  I  have  had  to 
work  with  the  gentlewoman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mrs.  BoGGS)  relative  to  this 
very  question.  The  point  is  that  it  is  a 
serious  issue.  I  welcome  my  colleagues 
raising  this  issue  in  forums  they  feel 
are  appropriate.  Without  any  ques- 
tion, in  this  case  the  squeaky  wheel 


gets  the  grease,  and  all  I  can  say  to 
the  gentlewoman  is:  Keep  up  your 
good  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  of 
formal  remarks,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press to  the  House  my  great  apprecia- 
tion for  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Fazio).  This  has  been 
truly  a  bipartisan  effort.  The  gentle- 
man is  serious  about  helping  those  of 
us  who  want  to  cut  back  at  least  this 
section  of  the  budget.  I  suggest  that 
our  budget,  when  you  consider  the 
1984  appropriations  through  the  sup- 
plemental, is  as  tight  as  any  around 
here.  It  actually  reflects  a  reduction  of 
almost  1  percent  of  the  1984  expendi- 
tures. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  I  can  contribute  much 
to  this  subject,  because  it  is  a  very  sen- 
sitive and  I  think  a  subject  that  re- 
quires not  retribution,  in  a  sense,  at 
this  time,  but  rather  a  commonsense 
approach. 

I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  two  com- 
mittees that  somehow  are  identified 
with  the  problem  relating  to  sexism 
and  racism.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, we  cannot  possibly  reach  the 
problem  because  of  the  exemption  of 
Congress  from  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  of 
title  7,  the  equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

Now,  why  that  was  done,  I  am  not  so 
sure.  But  over  a  period  of  time,  this 
exemption  has  permitted  Members  of 
Congress  the  privilege  of  naming  their 
personnel  and  staff  members  as  they 
see  fit,  I  would  strongly  suggest  that 
anyone  who  has  a  strong  inclination  to 
do  something  about  this  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
which  would  bring  the  Congress 
within  the  scope  of  that  act.  I  can  cer- 
tainly assure  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois,  if  she  is  so  inclined  to  do  so.  I 
as  chairman  will  be  happy  to  arrange 
a  hearing  for  her. 

I  think  to  take  it  out  of  the  hide  of 
this  subcommittee  is  not  the  proper 
way  of  doing  it. 

Mrs,  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  If  I  have  the  time,  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois, that  much, 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  That  was 
attempted  because  the  chairman,  as 
usual,  is  right,  and  it  was  defeated  in 
the  committee,  regrettably. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes,  but  I  would 
assure  the  gentlewoman  that  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  hold  hearings.  We  are 
this  month  holding  a  hearing  on  the 


pay  differential,  which  applies  to 
sexism  and  she  can  testify  on  her  fa- 
vorite subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins) has  expired. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  In  conjunction  with 
the  ranking  minority  member,  we  have 
assured  Ms.  Snowe,  for  example,  that 
she  will  have  a  hearing  on  her  resolu- 
tion this  month.  I  would  again  invite 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  to  be 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  testify  at  that 
time.  I  think  that  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  helping  her  cause. 

We  have  had  under  submission  also 
complaints  from  various  agencies  on 
the  question  as  well.  We  are  investi- 
gating those.  We  have  not  tried  to 
make  headlines;  we  have  tried  to  make 
progress  with  the  various  agencies 
which  are  really  covered  under  the 
scope  of  the  current  law,  but  we  have 
tried  to  do  it  constructively  and  with 
speed. 

I  would  submit  also  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  that  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
is  not  inclined  to  be  very  diligent  in  at 
least  reaching  sexism  and  discrimina- 
tion. I  think  a  lot  of  the  amount  of 
criticism  should  be  directed  at  that 
Commission,  and  also  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  has  too  often 
been  a  party  on  the  wrong  side  of  suits 
where  sexism  and  racial  discrimination 
have  been  involved.  We  cannot  possi- 
bly blame  this  committee  or  blame  the 
Members  of  Congress  for  that  either. 

I  would  certainly  submit  that  we 
should  vote  on  the  merit  of  this  appro- 
priation and  not  attempt  to  bring 
these  problems  in  that  are  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  this  committee  at  this 
time  as  well  as  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  itself. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  all  my 
time,  and  I  would  simply  like  to  say 
that  I  feel  very  comfortable  that  this 
issue  is  in  the  hands  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins),  who 
has  established  a  long  and  proud 
record  of  concern  for  the  rights  of 
women  and  minorities.  I  think  that 
our  committee  has  done  nothing  but 
add  a  little  more  impetus  to  the  work 
of  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee. The  ranking  member,  Mr.  Lewis, 
Mrs.  BoGGS,  and  I  are  very  supportive 
of  Ms.  Snowe's  Commission  effort.  We 
do  not  see  it  as  an  intrusion  into  the 
legislative  branch  prerogatives  that  we 
value  in  this  subcommittee,  and  we 
certainly  would  all  be  pleased  to  see  an 
appropriate  vehicle  enacted  into  law 
and  the  process  of  review  and  over- 
sight should  reside  on  a  regular  basis 
lin  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee. 
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Let  me  just  conclude  by  saying  that 
I  think  one  of  the  amendments  that 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  in  a  few  min- 
utes involves  the  current  level  of  ex- 
penditures and  the  rate  of  growth  that 
is  in  this  bill.  It  is  important  to  point 
out  that  we  must  include  the  supple- 
mental funds  that  are  currently 
moving  to  full  committee,  because 
without  doing  so.  we  would  totally 
overlook  the  cost  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  pay  supplemental 
which  is  absolutely  required  to  keep 
faith  with  the  employees  who  have 
earned  modest  pay  raises  in  keeping 
with  what  other  Federal  workers  have 
received. 

We  would  not  t>e  in  position,  for  ex- 
ample, to  pay  the  increased  telephone 
charges  that  have  been  caused  by  the 
AT&T  divestiture,  and  the  increasing 
computer  charges  being  levied  by 
House  Information  Systems. 

We  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for  the 
various  additional  retirement  costs 
that  mandatory  participation  in  Fed- 
eral retirement  or  social  security  have 
brought  to  the  legislative  branch.  All 
of  these  things  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial; they  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  dol- 
lars in  the  supplemental,  and  that  is 
why.  when  you  factor  in  the  supple- 
mental, we  are  talking  about  a  very 
modest  increase  in  the  House  accounts 
of  1.6  percent. 

Now.  we  have  heard  of  an  amend- 
ment that  may  be  offered  that  is  sup- 
posed to  bring  us  into  conformity  with 
the  budget  resolution.  But  we  are  al- 
ready in  conformity  with  the  budget 
resolution,  both  in  terms  of  the 
Budget  Committee  standards  and 
those  tentative  allocations  that  have 
been  made  by  the  committee. 

We  are  talking  about  a  very,  very 
tight  budget  here,  one  that  does  not 
exceed  the  3.5-percent  limit,  as  has 
been  alleged.  This  is  not  a  5.1 -percent 
increase,  it  is  a  reduction.  In  fact. 
across  the  entire  legislative  branch,  it 
is  almost  a  1-percent  reduction  under 
last  year. 

So  I  would  simply  urge  the  Members 
to  be  very  careful:  to  listen  to  the  way 
in  which  some  of  these  percentages 
are  calculated  and  to  support  the  com- 
mittee that  has  made  a  very  real 
effort  to  meet  all  the  standards  that 
would  be  imposed  on  us  in  the  fish 
bowl  that  is  the  legislative  branch.  I 
particularly  urge  our  colleagues  to 
work  with  us  as  we  attempt  to  set  an 
example  to  the  executive  branch  agen- 
cies which  are  far  more  likely  to  re- 
quest increases  of  far  higher  percent- 
ages. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  my  good  friend,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Lewis,  for  their 
hard  work  on  this  bill  H.R.  5753.  And 


in  particular,  I  would  like  to  commend 
them  for  including  $1  million  for  the 
Railroad  Accounting  Principles  Board. 
Let  me  give  you  some  details  on  why 
this  is  so  extremely  important. 

This  Board  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  delicate  balance  in  the  Staggers 
Act.  This  act  gave  the  railroads  much 
greater  flexibility  in  setting  their  rates 
if  they  met  certain  requirements.  It 
gave  the  ICC  the  job  of  determining 
whether  or  not  they  met  those  re- 
quirements. But  it  gave  the  Account- 
ing Board  the  job  of  overseeing  the  ac- 
counting methods  to  be  used  in 
making  these  decisions. 

And  the  constant  aura  of  controver- 
sy which  has  surrounded  ICC  deci- 
sions under  the  Staggers  Act  gives 
clear  proof  of  the  need  for  this  Board. 
As  it  was  pointed  out  on  the  House 
floor  during  the  debate  on  the  Boards 
reauthorization,  the  common  theme 
voiced  by  shippers  during  oversight 
hearings  held  by  the  authorizing  sub- 
committee was  the  need  for  this 
Board. 

In  case  after  case,  the  ICC  has  im- 
plemented procedures  and  accounting 
methods  which,  at  least  on  paper, 
make  the  railroaos'  revenue  adequacy 
appear  poorer,  make  their  expenses 
appear  higher,  and  make  their  vari- 
able costs  appear  higher  still.  All  this 
to  give  the  railroads  greatly  increased 
margins  of  rate  flexibility,  altogether 
immune  from  ICC  control. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  decision 
was  the  definition  of  revenue  adequa- 
cy. A  finding  of  revenue  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  is  the  key  determinant  of 
how  much  oversight  the  ICC  main- 
tains in  rate  setting.  Since  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Staggers  Act.  the 
ICC  has  begun  using  a  new  accounting 
method  to  measure  the  railroads"  fi- 
nancial condition.  This  new  method 
means  that  the  ICC  only  looks  at  their 
return  on  investment  rather  than  at  a 
broad  range  of  variables. 

Using  this  skewed  method,  the  ICC 
has  made  the  startling  discovery  that 
every  single  class  1  railroad  in  the 
entire  country  is  revenue  inadequate. 
And  this  is  despite  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  railroads  are  boasting  hefty 
profits. 

Accounting  is  a  complex  and  mysti- 
fying field  for  many  Members  of  the 
House.  But  buried  deep  in  those  neat 
rows  of  ICC  accounts  are  procedures 
which  have  proven  extremely  costly  to 
many  sectors  of  our  country. 

These  decisions  have  led  to  skyrock- 
eting transportation  costs  for  utilities. 
And  it  is  estimated  that  over  the  next 
10  years  these  costs  will  quadruple  as  a 
result  of  ICC  decisions.  And  of  course, 
it  is  residential  and  industrial  consum- 
ers who  will  foot  this  bill. 

These  decisions  have  also  proven 
costly  in  terms  of  lost  coal  business 
and  coal  mining  jobs.  The  American 
share  of  the  world  market  is  already 
slipping  further  and  further  down,  as 


we  become  the  supplier  of  last  resort. 
And  our  own  Department  of  Energy 
has  corroborated  these  fears.  They  es- 
timate that  as  a  result  of  the  "coal 
rate  guidelines."  U.S.  coal  exports  will 
decline  by  14.9  million  tons  by  1985,  by 
17.1  million  tons  in  1990.  and  by  36.6 
million  tons  by  1995  as  compared  with 
estimates  based  on  former  regulations. 

The  Railroad  Accounting  Principles 
Board  was  intended  to  prevent  these 
controversies  by  developing  a  system 
of  impartial  accounting  methods. 
Clearly,  there  is  a  continuing  need  for 
this  function  which  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  American  consumers,  work- 
ers, and  shippers,  while  still  allowing 
railroads  a  fair  rate  of  return.  So  I  ap- 
plaud the  subconmiittee,  and  especial- 
ly the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member,  for  funding  this  Board  and 
commend  them  for  all  their  hard  work 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  I-CONGRESSIONAL  OPER- 
ATIONS HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mileage  of  Members 

For  mileage  of  Members,  as  authorized  by 
law.  $210,000. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  principally  to 
ask  a  couple  of  questions  about  this 
area  of  the  bill. 

Am  I  correct  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  addresses  the  issue  of 
Members'  salaries? 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  his  response. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Also  that  therefore 
there  are  no  limitations  in  the  bill 
that  would  cap  Members'  salaries  with 
regard  to  cost-of-living  increases? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Now.  am  I  correct 
that  to  offer  such  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  would  not  be  germane  lan- 
guage because  there  is  no  reference  to 
Members'  salaries  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. If  he  were  interested  in  accom- 
plishing such  a  purpose  he  would  be 
advised  to  introduce  legislation  and 
work  it  through  the  normal  authoriz- 
ing process. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  other  words,  be- 
cause of  the  permanent  appropriation 
that  exists  for  Members'  salaries,  that 
cannot  be  addressed  through  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  The  gentleman  is  as- 
sured that  when  he  supports  this  bill 
he  will  not  be  voting  himself  a  pay 
raise. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  think  from  my  stand- 
point what  I  was  looking  for  was  some 
method,  perhaps,  of  assuring  we  had 
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some  limits  since  we  have  been  raising 
the  pay  around  here. 

One  other  question  with  regard  to 
allowances. 

I  D  1720 

One  other  questions  with  regard  to 
allowances.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man had  a  colloquy  here  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  while  I  was  off  the  floor, 
with  regard  to  what  happens  to  allow- 
ances that  are  spent  by  Members.  If  I 
understand  correctly,  what  was  said 
was  that  it  is  the  committee's  under- 
standing that  that  money  is  simply 
not  spent  and  is.  therefore,  basically 
returned  to  the  Treasury.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  yes,  we  do  not  appropri- 
ate it  out  of  the  Treasury  unless  this 
committee  does  so,  and  we  come  in  in 
this  particular  year  $20  million  below 
the  authorized  figure. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  is  an  important 
consideration,  because  from  time  to 
time  Members  of  Congress  have 
claimed  that  by  not  spending  the 
money  they  are.  in  fact,  saving  the 
taxpayers  money,  and  we  are  told  that 
that  is  not  the  case,  that  in  fact  the 
money  still  comes  to  the  House  and  is 
spent  in  other  ways.  The  gentleman  is 
saying  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  saying  the  gentle- 
man Is  correct  in  advising  his  col- 
leagues if  they  do  not  spend  all  of 
their  allocated  allowances  that  they 
are.  in  effect,  saving  funds.  We  are,  of 
course,  estimating  here,  but  we  do  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  track  record  of 
that  sort  of  behavior  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  Members,  and  that  does  aid 
our  efforts  to  save  money  under  the 
authorized  amount. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  if  Members  of 
Congress  fail  to  spend  $50,000,  say,  out 
of  their  account,  that  is  in  fact  a  bene- 
fit which  accrues  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  by  keeping  that  money  in 
the  Treasury;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  way 
to  make  that  claim,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly, encourage  any  Member  who  felt 
the  amounts  that  were  available  were 
excessive,  that  they  ought  to  take  that 
action.  Some  Members  would  find  it 
better  to  serve  their  districts  by  spend- 
ing their  allowance:  others  would 
make  the  decision  not  to  spend  it  all, 
and  I  think  they  can  identify  with 
that  statement. 

Mr.  WALKER.*  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I 

Mr.  -LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia.   I 

Mr. [LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  point  is 
very  Important  to  clarify  for  we  do 
have,  particularly  on  this  side  of  the 


aisle,  a  number  of  questions  raised  in 
that  regard. 

Let  us  presume  that  when  the  year 
ends  you  send  $60,000  back  presuming 
that  it  will  save  taxpayers'  dollars  by 
going  back  to  the  Treasury.  That 
could  be  a  slight  distortion  because  we 
do  usually  appropriate  in  anticipation 
of  expenditures  and  often  appropriate 
under  our  anticipated  amounts,  but  a 
good  deal  of  that  money  would  be 
saved. 

Prom  there  the  money  goes  into  a 
contingency  fund  which  is  held  until 
all  bills  are  paid,  for  a  length  of  time.  I 
cannot  tell  the  gentleman  the  exact 
length  of  time,  but  I  believe  it  is  a 
couple  of  years.  That  money  cannot  be 
reappropriated  without  waiving  our 
rules,  and  it  would  require  a  reappro- 
priation  action  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Who  controls  the  au- 
thorization of  moneys  within  that  con- 
tingency fund? 

Mr.  LEWIS  ot  California.  The  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  and 
there  would  be  a  waiver  required.  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Fazio). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  remains  available  on  the  books 
at  the  Treasury  Department  for  dis- 
bursement, but  only  for  those  pur- 
poses, however,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. For  example,  the  allegation  I 
have  heard  occasionally  is  that  it  goes 
to  some  slush  fund  or  some  kitty  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  the  Clerk  then  au- 
thorized to  spend  the  money  on  his 
own  volition?  I  mean,  who  is  control- 
ling the  use  of  that  money  that  ends 
up  in  the  contingency  fund? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  The  Clerk's  funding  is 
restricted  to  those  purposes  for  which 
funds  are  appropriated.  Only  the 
Member  controls  the  use  of  the  office 
allowance. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  money  that  is  in  this 
contingency  fund  then  is  subject  to 
this  appropriation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  There  is  no  contingency 
fund. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lewis)  just  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  money  that  is  saved 
in  terms  of  allowances  goes  to  a  con- 
tingency fund,  where  it  is  held  for 
about  2  years  until  bills  are  paid,  and 
then  seems  to  revert  to  the  Treasury.  I 
thought  that  was  what  I  understood 
the  gentleman  to  say. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  let  me  try  to  elaborate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  FAZIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  are  simply  saying 
that  when  the  funds  are  appropriated 
and.  of  course,  that  is  at  less  than  the 
authorized  level,  they  reside  on  the 
books  in  the  Clerk's  office  only  to 
cover  those  expenditures  that  are 
legal  and  appropriate  under  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  At  that  point,  the  funds 
are  spent  out.  They  are  not  retained  in 
any  other  fund  of  any  sort  or  any  title, 
contingent  or  slush. 

Mr.  WALKER.  All  right,  I  though  I 
had  an  understanding  of  that,  but 
then  the  gentleman  from  California 
just  raised  the  point  that  somehow 
these  funds  that  we  turn  back  are  held 
for  a  couple  of  years  in  some  kind  of 
contingency  fund.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  clarify. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  We  have 
asked  this  question  a  number  of  times, 
over  the  years,  in  a  number  of  ways.  It 
was  my  understanding  that  the  money 
would  be  held  until  bills  were  paid  and 
the  money  then  would  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury. 

If  that  is  not  accurate,  then  that  is 
different  than  the  understanding  that 
this  side  has  had  recently. 

Mr.  WALKER.  This  is  a  question 
that  has  been  asked  a  number  of 
times.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  some  day 
we  figure  out  just  exactly  what  it  is  we 
are  talking  about?  It  seems  to  me  I 
have  heard  this  question  asked  repeat- 
edly. I  have  asked  it  a  couple  of  times, 
and  I  am  still  left  confused.  I  must  say 
to  both  gentlemen,  based  upon  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  chairman  has,  on 
one  hand,  and  the  ranking  member 
has  on  the  other  hand. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  not  a  contingency  fund;  it  is 
an  appropriation  fund  to  be  obligated 
only  in  the  year  in  which  the  appro- 
priation is  made. 

Mr.  WALKER.  All  right,  that  gets 
back  to  my  question.  Who  has  control 
over  the  lapsed  appropriation  fund? 
Who  controls  the  expenditures  of  that 
lapsed  appropriation  fund? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  assume  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  Government  accounts,  it  re- 
mains on  the  books  for  2  years,  until 
the  Treasury  determines  that  there 
are  no  legal  obligations  to  be  charged 
against  it.  So  the  Treasury  makes  that 
determination  based  on  the  details  of 
the  appropriations  that  we  enact. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  who  can  incur 
the  bills  the  Treasury  might  end  up 
paying? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennyslvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gekas  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  only  entity  that 
could  determine  would  be  the  legal  au- 
thority: in  other  words,  the  Member 
who  had  a  continuing  legal  authority 
to  draw  down  an  allowance  or  some 
entity  that  had  an  appropriated 
matter  that  had  been  legally  approved 
by  the  Congress  for  any  one  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  House  that  have  their 
funds  disbursed  by  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So,  in  fact,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  House  could  be  people  who 
would  incur  those  bills  that  would 
then  be  paid  for  out  of  this  fund;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  posed  a  kind  of  hy- 
pothetical, and  I  would  like  to  trace  it 
through. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  I 
returned  $60,000.  That  $60,000  that 
was  not  drawn  from  the  Treasury  re- 
mains in  this  fund  that  goes  on  to 
cover  contingencies  that  might  come 
up,  not  a  contingency  fund  to  be  spent 
any  willy-nilly  way.  but  a  contingency 
fund  remaining  there  to  cover  any 
unpaid  bills  that  were  incurred  by  this 
Member  out  of  this  fund  that  were  not 
otherwise  spent. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  not  my  un- 
derstanding. If  I  understand  what  the 
chairman  just  said,  it  could  cover  any 
bills,  is  that  correct,  not  just  bills  that 
this  Member  incurred? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  is  my  assumption  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr. 
Gekas)  is  correct  in  this  regard.  The 
unobligated  expenditures  available. 
for  example,  if  a  Member's  voucher, 
which  is  an  obligation  itself,  came  in 
late.  That  obligation  would  have  been 
legally  incurred  during  the  year  the 
appropriation  was  available  but  per- 
haps not  paid  until  the  next  year  be- 
cause of  the  timing  in  the  finance 
office  receiving  the  voucher  later  on. 
It  is  not  the  gentleman's  purpose.  I 
hope,  to  create  any  more  doubt  around 
this  issue. 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  I  am  trying  to 
understand,  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  that  changes  my  under- 
standing again.  Do  I  understand  that 
this  contingency  fund  that  the  money 
goes  to,  that  if  I,  for  instance,  like  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  turn 
back  $60,000.  that  that  $60,000  re- 
mains there,  and  cannot  be  touched  by 
any  other  person  other  than  bills  that 


I  incur  that  might  come  in  late:  that 
no  other  person  or  no  other  officer  of 
the  House  could  dip  into  that  $60,000? 
Is  that  now  my  understanding? 

n  1730 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  restate  the  gentleman's 
question,  and  then 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  like  an 
answer  to  my  question,  and  then  the 
gentleman  can  restate  it.  I  am  trying 
to  understand  it. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am 
trying  to  help. 

Mr.  WALKER.  All  right. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Let  me  re- 
state the  gentleman's  question,  and 
perhaps  then  he  can  yield  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman  and  have  him  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  WALKER.  All  right. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  if  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gekas)  continues 
to  serve  the  taxpayers  as  he  is,  $60,000 
then  might  be  available  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  That  goes  into  a  fund  that  I 
call  or  describe  as  a  contingency  fund 
that  the  Clerk  controls. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  money 
from  that  fund,  or  a  portion  of  it  that 
was  for  personnel,  for  example,  could 
not  be  used  by  another  Member  to 
spend  an  additional  amount  that  was 
earlier  unallotted  to  that  Member.  So 
it  cannot  become  a  special  contingency 
fund. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gekas,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WAJ.KER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  another  Member,  whether  it 
be  the  chairman  of  a  committee  or  the 
Speaker  or  a  Member  next  door,  could 
not  just  suddenly  say.  "Well.  I  have 
run  out  of  personnel  funds,  so  I  will 
take  what  Gekas  left.  " 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  ask  the 
subcommittee  chairman  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
see  if  I  can  clarify  the  matter  for  the 
gentleman  because  I  think  he  is  con- 
fusing, first  of  all,  the  issue  of  wheth- 
er we  appropriate  le.ss  than  the  au- 
thorized amount. 

We  clearly  are  appropriating  in  this 
year  $20  million  le.ss  than  the  author- 
ized amount.  That  money  is  not  appro- 
priated out  of  the  Treasury.  It  does 


not  pass  through  our  books.  However, 
because  we  are  making  an  estimate, 
t}ecause  individual  decisions  of  Mem- 
bers ultimately  accumulate  to  the 
total,  there  may  well  be  an  appropria- 
tion which  does  not  totally  come  to 
the  level  that— let  me  put  it  this  way- 
Members'  obligations  may  not  total 
what  the  appropriation  is.  So  there 
would  be  a  difference  there,  and  the 
sum  would  remain  for  a  period  of  per- 
haps 2  years  on  the  books  at  the 
Treasury  and  in  the  Clerk's  office  as 
unobligated  balances  due  to  the  possi- 
bility that  there  will  be  some  legal 
vouchers  or  obligations  that  will  turn 
up  that  will  be  charged  against  those 
balances. 

It  would  be  like  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. We  appropriate  for  x 
number  of  tanks,  and  perhaps  we  do 
not  take  delivery  on  some  of  them  in 
the  year  we  appropriate  although  the 
funds  are  obligated:  we  take  delivery 
and  pay  for  v  amount,  and  in  the  next 
year  take  delivery  and  pay  for  the 
total  that  has  been  appropriated.  But 
in  the  actual  voucher  we  may  not  ac- 
tually consume  all  of  the  appropriated 
money  for  all  the  tanks  during  that 
fiscal  year. 

That  would  be  as  an  analogy  to  the 
funds  here.  So  there  is  no  contingency 
fund  that  these  balances  are  being 
transferred  to.  It  is  simply  a  way  of 
making  sure  that  we  clear  our  books  of 
those  expenditures  for  vouchers  that 
occasionally  are  slow  in  coming  in. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  hope  I  am  under- 
standing what  the  gentleman  said. 

Now.  my  problem  is  that  I  do  not  see 
that  we  use  any  of  those  leftover 
funds  to  program  into  this  appropria- 
tion, and  so  on. 

What  happens  to  that  money?  Is 
that  money  spent? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  No;  we  do  not  add  funds 
to  this  appropriation  that  way. 

Mr.  WALKER.  All  right.  Is  it  sent 
back  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  if  it  is  unobligated  after  this 
period,  then  it  is. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  how  much  money  was  sent 
back  to  the  Treasury  this  year? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  would  be  happy  to  ask 
the  Clerk's  office  to  supply  that  infor- 
mation to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  All  right.  Does  any- 
body have  any  idea  as  to  how  much 
money  was  sent  back  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Generally,  for  all  House 
accounts,  we  come  within  1  or  2  per- 
cent. I  am  told  it  is  generally  1  or  2 
percent.  But  it  certainly  would  be  ap- 
propriate and  analogous  to  what  other 
agencies  in  the  Government  are  doing, 
and  it  may  well  be  better. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  QEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
convinced,  after  conducting  an  inde- 
pendent inquiry  into  this— and  this  is 
what  I  am  tying  to  confirm  for  the 
record— that  if  we  find  anything  in  the 
ensuing  months  that  differs  from  this, 
I  will  be  the  first  to  reattack  this 
entire  problem.  But  just  as  was  men- 
tioned here,  the  appropriations  ac- 
count for  each  individual  Member  is 
kept  on  the  regular  fiscal  year  basis, 
and  then  it  is  maintained  in  a  lump 
sum  until  June  30  of  the  second  fiscal 
year  following  the  year  for  which  it 
was  provided,  so  that  it  will  cover  any 
obligations  that  the  individual 
Member  will  have  incurred  and  did  not 
realize  he  was  incurring  when  he— so- 
called— returned  the  money  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

That  is  the  intended  purpose  of  the 
carryover  things  that  we  are  talking 
about,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it 
cannot  be  used  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  for  his  own  purposes  or  by  any 
other  Member  of  the  House  for  his 
own  purposes,  that  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  question  I  have 
is,  why  2  years?  I  can  understand  car- 
rying it  over  for  several  months,  but  it 
seems  a  little  bit  like  a  lengthy  period 
of  time  to  carry  it  over  for  2  years. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Whatever  time  is  re- 
quired, I  am  also  convinced  that  the 
next  year's  appropriations  take  into 
account,  following  that  June  30  I  just 
talked  about,  all  those  moneys  that 
are  left  in  the  new  requests  for  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PAZIO.  That  is  the  Treasury's 
determination.  They  keep  all  the 
books  of  the  Government  open  for  a 
period  beyond  the  expiration  of  the 
appropriation.  That  is  their  standard. 
We  are  not  doing  anything  different 
than  any  other  entity  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  appreciate  the  research  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gekas)  on  this,  and  if  the  gentleman 
had  asked,  I  would  have  been  more 
than  pleased  to  try  to  clarify  the  issue. 
I  hope  we  have  put  to  rest  any  con- 
cerns by  might  have  about  my  sort  of 
unauthorized  expenditures  or  unap- 
propriated expenditures. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  good  to  get  it  on  the  record, 
and  hopefully  we  have  enlightened 
the  rest  of  our  colleagues  and  some  of 
the  public  by  what  we  do  with  this 
kind  of  colloquy,  but  I  would  say  in 
conclusion  that  it  sounds  to  me,  if  we 
are  able  to  turn  back  1  or  2  percent, 
that  maybe  that  is  a  good  argument 
for  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  if  he  would  offer  an 
opportunity  that  will  get  that  for  us. 

Mr.  PAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  make 
clear  now  that  we  are  estimating  what 


is  likely  to  be  needed  by  the  average  of 
435-plus  Members.  We  certainly  are 
being  as  explicit  and  as  tight  in  that 
regard  as  we  possibly  can.  We  actually 
could  not,  and  no  Government  agency 
or  no  entity  at  all  could,  operate  to  the 
dime.  So  I  would  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's support  in  opposition  to  that 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Leadership  Offices 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  as  authorized 
by  law,  $3,240,000,  including:  Office  of  the 
Speaker,  $748,000,  including  $18,000  for  offi- 
cial expenses  of  the  Speaker:  Office  of  the 
Majority  Floor  Leader.  $664,000,  including 
$10,000  for  official  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Leader;  Office  of  the  Minority  Floor  Leader. 
$740,000,  including  $10,000  for  official  ex- 
penses of  the  Minority  Leader;  Office  of  the 
Majority  Whip,  $582,000,  including  $1,000 
for  official  expenses  of  the  Majority  Whip 
and  not  to  exceed  $139,911  for  the  Chief 
E>eputy  Majority  Whip;  Office  of  the  Minor- 
ity Whip.  $506,000.  including  $1,000  for  offi- 
cial expenses  of  the  Minority  Whip  and  not 
to  exceed  $73,878  for  the  Chief  Deputy  Mi- 
nority Whip. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  series  of  amendments  which  I 
would  like  to  offer  and  have  consid- 
ered together. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man indicate  which  of  the  amend- 
ments he  wishes  to  offer  en  bloc? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  All  of  the  amend- 
ments that  are  on  the  sheet  at  the 
desk,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requests  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  offering  the  amendments 
might  consider  separating  that  on 
page  25  which  relates  to  the  GAO 
from  those  on  lines  2  through  5  relat- 
ing to  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man yield  under  his  reservation? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
put  these  amendments  in  any  form 
that  the  committee  would  find  conven- 
ient to  deal  with. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  approach  would  probably  be 
better  for  us. 

♦Ir.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  my  request  that  all  of  the 
amendments  on  the  sheet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  one,  be  now  con- 
sidered as  one  group. 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendments 
will  be  considered  en  bloc,  all  except 
the  final  one  on  the  sheet,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  presented  them  to  the 
Clerk. 

The  Clerk  will   report  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments    offered    by    Mr.    Frenzel: 
Page  2.  line  8.  strike  out  ■$3,240,000  ",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$3,167,000". 

Page  2.  line  8.  strike  out  •$748,000' 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$740,000". 

Page  2.  line  10.  strike  out  ■$664,000 '. 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$642,000  ". 

Page  2,  line  12.  strike  out   ■$740,000' 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$718,000  ". 

Page  2.  line  14.  strike  out  •■$582,000'. 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$571.000". 

Page  2.  line  16.  strike  out  ••$506.000' 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$496.000'. 

Page  2.  line  21.  strike  out  ■■$46.947,000^. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$46,226,000". 

Page  2,  line  22.  strike  out  ■•$13,254.000^, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$13,022,000'. 

Page  2,  line  23.  strike  out  ■■$17.975,000', 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$17.728,000^. 

Page  2.  line  25,  strike  out  ■■$6,645.000^. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$6,503,000'. 

Page  2.  line  25.  strike  out  •$1,985,000". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$1,942,000". 

Page  3,  line  4.  strike  out  •$72,000", 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$71,000  ". 

Page  3.  line  6.  strike  out  ■$602,000". 
insert  in  lieu  theieof  ■$594,000  ". 

Page  3,  line  9.  strike  out  ■■$822.000'. 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$797,000". 

Page  3,  line  11.  strike  out  ■•$422,000", 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$416.000 '■. 

Page  3.  line  12.  strike  out  ■■$563,000', 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$556,000  ". 

Page  3.  line  13.  strike  out  •■$563.000^ , 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$556,000  ". 

Page  3.  line  14,  strike  out  ■$987,000", 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$984,000  ". 

Page  3,  line  24.  strike  out  ■$37.808.000 '. 
and  instfrt  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$36.861.000". 

Page  4.  line  8.  strike  out  ■$4,315,000".  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$4,125,000  ". 

Page  4,  line  15,  strike  out  •$329,000",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$320,000'. 

Page  4,  line  18.  strike  out  $164,126,000". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$159.846.000'. 

Page  4.  line  22,  strike  out  ■$122,565,000", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$116,390,000". 

Page  4.  line  23,  strike  out  $68,200,000", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$67,892.000'. 

Page  4.  line  24.  strike  out  •$18,160,000", 
and>nserl  in  lieu  thereof  •■$15.402.000'. 

Page  4.  line  25.  strike  out  $1,270,000". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$1. 182.000". 

Page  5.  line  4.  strike  out  ■$32,153,000". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$29,132.000"'. 

Page  5.  line  17.  strike  out  ■$45,667,000"". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$45,153,000". 

Mr.  FRENZEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota?  — 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  is  now  facing  the 
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committee  consists  of  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  amendment  that  I 
intended  to  offer. 

My  intention,  first  of  all.  was  to  get 
the  committee  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment that  would  limit  legislative  ex- 
penditures in  this  bill  to  3'-  percent 
more  than  the  legislative  expenses  for 
1984  that  have  been  passed  to  date. 
That  is  the  simple  purpose  of  the 
whole  amendment.  To  reach  that  goal 
I  thought  we  would  do  best  to  reduce 
our  own  increases,  and  so  the  amend 
ment  that  now  faces  us  contains  about 
$13  million,  about  two-thirds  of  my 
full  amendment,  in  decreases  for 
direct  House  of  Representatives  func- 
tions. 

The  second  pan  of  my  full  amend- 
ment, which  will  come  later,  relates  to 
the  GAO  and  would  reduce  its  m- 
crease  from  15.1  percent  down  to  12.7 
percent. 

The  total  decreases  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  amendment  we 
are  now  considering  would  reduce,  ac- 
cording to  my  records,  the  increase  of 
10.7  percent  to  7.3  percent;  7.3  percent 
is  well  above  what  the  budget  resolu- 
tion indicated  would  be  the  cost-of- 
living  increases  for  fiscal  year  1985.  As 
I  indicated  t)efore.  this  bill  is.  by  my 
reckoning,  .some  5.1  percent  more  than 
has  been  already  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

□  1740 

Now.  this  is  our  own  budget.  I  think 
we  should  be  very  careful  about  it. 
This  reduction  is  a  small  amount.  I 
think  the  subcommittee  has  been  at- 
tentive to  the  needs  of  the  member- 
ship. I  do  not  think  they  have  been 
very  profligate.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
an  important,  if  very  small,  amend- 
ment. 

We  ought  to  apply  our  standard  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  own  agencies  as 
well  as  to  other  appropriations  that 
come  before  us.  I  did  not  set  that 
standard,  but  this  House  did.  I  will  try 
to  meet  it. 

This  is  really  a  very  simple  and 
modest  amendment.  It  affects  the 
House  leadership  offices  and  their  em- 
ployees, the  salaries  and  officers  and 
other  employees  of  the  House,  the 
committee  employees  and  the  Mem- 
bers" clerk  hire. 

It  affects  most  of  the  items  covered 
in  the  first  15  pages  of  the  committee 
report. 

To  get  the  $13  million  reduction.  I 
reduced  each  item  in  those  15  pages  to 
about  0.69  of  what  the  committee  had 
increased  them.  I  did  not  touch  the 
Office  of  the  Bicentennial.  I  did  not 
touch  any  item  that  had  already  been 
decreased  l)elow  the  1984  expendi- 
tures. I  only  dealt  with  increases. 

I  tried  to  be  as  gentle  as  I  could. 
Even  so.  it  is  arbitrary  and  it  is  subject 
to  the  criticism  that  it  is  a  bit  of  a 
meat  ax.  It  is  a  swing  through  all  of 


our  House  of  Representative  spending 
accounts. 

What  the  cuts  have  in  common  is 
that  they  all  belong  to  us.  We  have 
talked  bravely  about  deficit  reduction. 
The  amendment  will  test  us  to  see  if 
we  really  meant  it. 

If  this  amendment  is  accepted  and  if 
my  other  amendment  is  accepted,  we 
will  have  reduced  the  total  expendi- 
tures in  this  bill,  without  the  Senate 
being  in  the  bill,  by  about  1  'i  percent. 
That  is  only  a  flesh  wound. 

I  know  there  are  many  Members  in 
this  House  who  would  rather  go 
deeper,  but  my  hope  is  that  we  aim  for 
some  kind  of  constant  standard. 

The  argument  of  the  committee 
chairman  that  we  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count pending  supplementals  does  not 
make  sense.  That  would  give  every  ap- 
propriation subcommittee  an  incentive 
to  pass  more  supplementals  during  the 
year,  .so  that  its  increases  would  look 
more  modest  as  the  year  wore  on.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  way  to  operate.  I 
wish  that  we  never  had  any  supple- 
mentals. I  realize  that  some  are  neces- 
sary sometimes,  but  I  think  we  use 
many  too  many. 

If,  as  the  Chairman  suggests  we 
must  take  into  account  a  pending  sup- 
plemental, then  logic  would  demand 
that  wc  add  a  similar  supplemental 
which  we  know  will  occur  next  year  to 
this  bill.  If  we  are  to  include  a  pending 
supplemental  we  should  add  all  ex- 
pected supplementals.  There  will  be  at 
least  a  couple. 

My  amendment  is  a  very  tiny,  tiny 
step,  toward  fi.scal  sobriety.  That  is  a 
condition.  I  submit,  that  has  not  been 
terribly  well  known  or  well  accepted  in 
this  body,  but  I  hope  that  today  we 
will  demonstrate  a  willingness  to 
change  our  ways.  I  hope  this  body  will 
pass  my  amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
it  because  I  think  the  logic  behind.it  is 
simply  wrong  and  I  have  got  to  reiter- 
ate the  point  that  I  attempted  to  make 
earlier. 

The  bill  is  not  5.1  percent  over  the 
current  fiscal  year  1984  level.  The  bill 
IS  not  even  3.5  percent  over  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1984  level,  the  level  as- 
sumed for  discretionary  domestic  pro- 
grams in  the  first  budget  resolution 
passed  by  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  $9,218,200 
under  the  current  1984  level,  with  the 
Senate  items  excluded. 

The  Budget  Committee  factsheet  of 
this  past  Monday,  June  4,  indicates 
the  bill  is  $289  million  under  current 
policy.  Even  if  the  Senates  $284  mil- 
lion budget  request  were  added,  the 
bill  would  be  $5  million  under  current 
policy,  according  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees  scorekeeping. 

We  are  $300  million  under  the  tenta- 
tive section  302  allocations  within  the 


13  sut}committees  of  appropriations. 
We  have  kept  this  budget  down. 

For  the  House,  we  have  enacted 
$384,131,800  in  fiscal  1984.  We  have 
recommended  a  supplemental,  howev- 
er, of  $35.5  million  for  a  current  level 
of  close  to  $420  million. 

Let  me  go  into  the  supplemental,  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  the  point  I  have 
got  to  make.  We  have  to  consider 
these  supplementals  before  we  factor 
in  the  percentage  increase.  I  maintain 
that  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  increase  is  1.6  percent  over  the  bill 
we  enacted  last  year,  plus  the  supple- 
mental, and  here  is  what  is  in  the  sup- 
plemental: 

Pay  supplemental.  $8.7  million.  This 
has  already  been  given  to  our  employ- 
ees, the  4  percent  which  has  gone  to 
every  Federal  worker. 

The  amount  of  $171,000  for  the  page 
school  and  the  bicentennial  office, 
these  are  some  additional  expendi- 
tures that  cannot  be  ignored.  They 
simply  are  part  and  parcel  of  what  we 
have  already  agreed  to  do  here. 

There  is  $7.3  million  in  Member 
clerk  hire  to  accommodate  increases 
approved  by  the  gentleman's  own  com- 
mittee, the  House  Administration 
Committee. 

There  is  $1  million.  Members  office 
expenses.  Again,  increases  approved  by 
the  gentleman's  own  committee,  the 
House  Administration  Committee. 

Supplies  and  materials  for  increased 
telephone  expenses  because  of  the 
AT&T  divestiture,  for  increased  HIS 
computer  charges,  an  organization 
controlled  again  by  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee,  the  gentleman's 
committee. 

Retirement  expenditures  of  $9.9  mil- 
lion, this  is  to  accommodate  new  re- 
quirements that  staff  belong  to  either 
Social  Security  or  to  the  Federal  re- 
tirement system,  and  th?  gentleman's 
other  committee,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  knows  far  more  about  why 
that  occurred  than  anyone  else  on  the 
floor. 

The  Capitol  Police  have  $125,000  re- 
lated to  the  recent  bombing  in  the 
Capitol. 

Mailing  costs,  which  are  a  result  of 
Members'  privilege  and  duty  to  com- 
municate with  their  constituents,  and 
that  this  committee  cannot  control. 
$10.2  million. 

These  are  the  amounts  that  are  re- 
quired to  factor  into  this  analysis 
before  we  can  concoct  the  percentage. 
These  are  relevant  amounts  because 
they  are  current  level  activities  that 
we  must  continue  with. 

The  amount  in  the  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1985  is  a  reasonable  $425  million. 
The  amount  is  only  $5.5  million  over 
the  1984  level.  That  is  only  1.3  percent 
over  the  1984  level.  We  are  below  the 
gentleman's  3.5  percent.  We  are  below 
the  budget  resolution,  3.5  percent,  and 


I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  defeat- 
ed. 

Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  applaud  the  gentleman 
and  the  subcommittee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  their  effort. 

I  am  a  bit  troubled  that  every  time 
this  item  comes  to  the  floor,  there  is 
an  attitude  out  here,  no  matter  what 
the  committee  has  done,  that  any- 
thing you  can  do,  I  can  do  better,  or 
nothing  you  have  done  has  been  done 
well  enough,  I  think  we  see  a  bit  of 
that  today. 

We  have  a  subcommittee,  bipartisan 
in  nature.  It  has  really  gone  to  work. 
It  has  really  tightened  the  belt.  It  has 
come  in  with  a  budget,  frankly,  that  is 
at  a  level  that  many  of  us  thought 
could  not  be  achieved. 

The  gentleman  is  talking  about  a  re- 
duction of  0.7  of  1  percent.  The  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  a  reduction  of  72 
positions,  and  yet  in  spite  and  I  think 
no  matter  what  we  come  in  with.'  we 
have  seen  this,  now  an  amendment  I 
guess  it  is  going  to  in  effect  say  you 
have  not  done  good  enough.  I  think 
you  have  done  a  very  good  job  and 
ought  to  be  supported. 

Thirteen  million  dollars  is  not  a 
small  amount  of  money.  The  question 
then  becomes,  where  is  that  $13  mil- 
lion going  to  be  cut?  Is  it  going  to  be 
cut  out  of  security,  with  all  the  prob- 
lems we  have  been  seeing  attendant 
with  the  current  wave  of  terrorism  in 
this  country?  Is  it  going  to  be  cut  out 
of  mail  service,  with  the  great  wave  of 
mail  that  we  see  day  in  and  day  out  as 
a  result  of  constituents  wanting  to 
communicate  with  Congress?  Is  it 
going  to  be  cut  out  of  the  ability  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  deal  with  his 
or  her  constituents? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  you  have 
come  in  lean,  you  have  come  in  hard. 
you  have  come  in  fair,  and  you  ought 
to  be  supported. 

This  amendment,  frankly,  to  me, 
and  I  respect  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, really  says,  "Gentlemen,  you 
have  done  a  good  job,  but  you  have 
not  done  good  enough."  I  think  you 
have  done  good  enough  and  you  ought 
to  be  supported. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  because  I  have 
followed  with  great  interest  over  the 
last  week  or  so  the  point  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  these  appro- 
priation bills  are  coming  in  over  the 
budget.  At  first  he  was  talking  about 
the  President's  budget  which  received 
only  one  vote  in  its  favor  in  the  House. 
We  are  now  talking  I  think  at  least  in 
reference  over  the  House-passed 
budget  concept  of  limiting  growth  to  a 
3.5-percent  increase.  As  I  understand 


the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  that  in  fact 
this  bill  is  less  than  the  3.5-percent  in- 
crease cap;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  When  we  factor  in  the  supple- 
mental into  last  year's  bill,  we  come  in 
at  1.3  percent,  which  is  over  2  percent 
plus  less  than  the  standard  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota  wishes  to  apply. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  information. 

I  have  some  information  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  so  he  can  get 
his  knife  sharp  and  ready  to  go  to  do 
some  cutting.  We  are  going  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Treasury 
appropriation  bill  quite  soon  and  that 
particular  measure  contains  the  White 
House  budget.  The  gentleman,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  request  by  the  White  House,  by 
the  President,  for  an  increase  for  fiscal 
year  1985  over  fiscal  year  1984  for 
White  House  spending  is  about  twice 
what  the  House  set  as  our  limit  for 
growth  in  spending. 

D  1750 

The  White  House  is  requesting  a 
6.92-percent  increase  over  last  year 
from  $23  to  $25  million  in  1985. 

Now  that  is  what  you  call  leadership, 
I  suppose,  or  setting  an  example,  or 
the  maxim,  "Charity  begins  at  home. " 
I  do  not  know  which  it  is.  But  the 
White  House  wants  to  increase  its  own 
spending,  while  cutting  others,  and 
ending  up  with  almost  double  the  in- 
crease as  the  House  has  set  as  a  limit. 

But  I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  so  that  he 
will  sharpen  his  knife  and  be  ready 
when  that  Treasury  appropriation 
comes  to  the  House  so  we  can  whittle 
down  the  White  House  budget  to  the 
modest  3.5  percent,  or  even  do  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
done  by  having  a  growth  of  even  a 
smaller  rate  than  that. 

Frankly.  I  could  even  support  a  cut 
in  this  bill's  spending  level,  for  we  can 
spend  less.  But  this  proposed  amend- 
ment is  not  across  the  board.  It  picks 
on  one  aspect  only  and  if  adopted 
would  reduce  this  segment  of  the  bill 
below  last  year's  levels  while  letting 
other  segments  of  this  bill  increase  at 
even  greater  rates.  That  is  not  right.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  would 
offer  a  fair  amendment,  applying 
across  the  board,  that  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent matter. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  simply  like  to 
make  clear  to  the  Members  that  if  a 
reduction  is  made  in  this  item,  this  is 
not  an  item  which  can  be  restored  in 


conference.  There  is  no  action  appeal- 
able on  this  item. 

So  I  think  Members  ought  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  think  the 
numbers  provided  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  are  legitimate  or  not. 
In  my  judgment,  they  most  certainly 
are.  When  you  compare  them  to  the 
budget  increases  in  the  White  House 
office,  in  OMB,  in  the  Office  of  Ad- 
ministration within  the  White  House, 
I  would  suggest  we  do  quite  well  by 
comparison.  There  are  no  new— at 
least  to  my  knowledge— funds  provided 
in  this  legislation  for  increased  em- 
ployment on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
or  on  the  part  of  the  House.  This  is  a 
very  tight  bill  and  if  Members  want  to 
save  amounts  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  in  the  bill,  they  need  only 
not  spend  those  dollars  out  of  their 
own  office  accounts. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

As  I  indicate,  I  think  the  White 
House  budget  request  is  almost  three 
times  the  rate  that  the  gentleman 
from  California's  subcommittee  has 
provided.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  been  spartan  compared  to  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  I 
would  like  to  apply  the  same  standard 
to  the  White  House  as  I  try  to  apply 
to  the  House.  I  will  say  that  the 
budget  was  not  my  budget.  I  did  not 
vote  for  it,  but  I  am  trying  to  support 
it  because  the  House  voted  for  it. 

I  am  only  using  the  numbers  in  the 
bill  and  the  numbers  of  the  supple- 
ment that  was  passed.  I  am  not  using 
the  applications  or  what  the  agencies 
wanted.  I  am  not  using  unpassed  sup- 
plements in  doing  my  figures.  I  am 
only  using  what  we  have  before  us, 
what  the  committee  has  given  us,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  available  to  me. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress an  inquiry  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  whose  amendment  is 
before  us. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  figures 
presented  to  us  describing  the  results 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment.  Will 
the  House  be  appropriating  more 
money  in  this  bill  than  it  appropriated 
in  the  similar  bill  last  year? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It  will. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  What 
kind  of  an  increase  will  that  be? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  As  I  look  at  tne  com- 
mittee report,  which  is  the  best  infor- 
mation I  have,  it  indicates  that  last 
year  we  passed  a  bill  that  called  for 
$1,228,183.  Then  we  passed  a  supple- 
mental which  called  for  minus 
$17,127,200.  That  gave  us  a  total  ap- 
propriation to  date  of  a  little  over  $1.2 
billion.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  $1,211  bil- 
lion it  is. 

This  bill  comes  in  at. $1.2729.  And 
when  I  compare  tho.se  two  figures, 
that  is  the  $1,211  and  the  $1.2729,  I 
come  up  with  an  increase  of  5.1  per- 
cent. Again,  those  are  the  only  num- 
l)ers  I  have  to  work  with. 

If  the  gentleman  would  yield  fur- 
ther, one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  was  questioning  whether 
this  would  hurt  the  mail.  None  of  my 
amendment  applies  to  the  items  past 
page  15  in  the  committee  report,  as  I 
have  indicated.  It  does  not  touch  the 
mail. 

By  the  way.  that  does  give  rise  to 
the  thought  that  the  committee  has 
saved  $30  million  in  the  mail  account 
only  because  Members  do  not  mail  so 
much  in  the  odd-numbered  years.  So  it 
is  taking  credit  here  for  a  reduction 
which  is  a  totally  normal  phenomenon 
that  occurs  in  each  biennium. 

Someone  questioned  whether  it 
would  hurt  any  security.  It  does  not 
apply  to  the  joint  operations  such  as 
the  police  force. 

All  this  does  is  indicate,  if  you  pass 
my  amendment,  it  indicates  that  we 
are  willing  to  tighten  our  belts  with 
the  rest  of  the  people  who  we  are 
asking  to  tighten  their  belts.  I.  again, 
am  very  sympathetic  to  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  ranking  member 
and  all  the  members  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. I  only  say  that  nobody  is  per- 
fect. 

I  hope  this  House  will  show  that  it 
can  apply  the  same  standards  to  it.self 
as  it  applies  to  others. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

If  I  understood  him  correctly,  the 
gentleman  is  saying  if  his  amendment 
passes,  this  House  will  be  appropriat- 
ing more  money  for  the  coming  year 
than  we  did  in  appropriations  last  year 
in  addition  as  well  as  the  supplemen- 
tal. So  the  amount  we  will  appropriate 
will  be  more  than  both  the  supplemen- 
tal and  the  appropriation  last  year? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  items  that  I  am  cutting 
will  be  7.3  percent  more  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  than  was  appropri- 
ated to  it  last  year,  which  is  not  quite 
twice  the  cost-of-living  increase,  but  it 
is  a  substantial  increase. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
-the  gentleman. 

I  wonder  it  I  might  address  an  in- 
quiry to  our  chairman. 


The  gentleman  from  California 
might  enlighten  us  if  he  agrees  with 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota's  sum- 
mary or  does  he  disagree  with  that? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  a  hard  time  following  exactly 
which  entities  within  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  gentleman  is  actu- 
ally affecting  here  with  the  24  or  25 
different  items  that  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  reach. 

But  simply  to  reiterate  I  would  indi- 
cate once  again  that  as  long  as  you 
leave  out  the  supplemental,  as  the 
gentleman  has  done  — he  keeps  refer- 
ring to  the  bill  that  is  currently  in 
law— he  certainly  is  right  in  some  of 
the  percentages  that  he  uses.  But  I 
have  tried  to  indicate  in  my  earlier 
comments  that  we  simply  cannot 
ignore  that  supplemental.  We  need  it 
to  keep  the  House  operating  at  a  level 
compatible  with  the  allowances  adjust- 
ed by  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee and  as  it  has  been  mandated  by 
law.  the  Social  Security  Reform  Act. 
We  cannot  ignore  our  responsibilities 
to  pay  the  employers  share  of  retire- 
ment or  social  .security  which  we  pro- 
vide for  in  this  supplemental.  We' 
cannot  ignore  the  4-percent  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  that  we  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  provide  our  employ- 
ees, or  at  least  authorize  their  approv- 
ing authorities  to  provide  them. 

We  simply  must  repair  the  building 
when  it  has  been  damaged.  We  have  to 
pay  for  mailing  costs  that  are  in- 
curred. 

So  it  is  simply  not  fair  to  say  that  we 
have  increased  this  by  5.1  percent.  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  it  is  a  1.3- 
percent  increase,  which  I  reiterate  is  a 
very  modest  increase  in  relationship  to 
every  comparable  .segment  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  budget.  And  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas) 
has  pointed  out.  vastly  less  than  the 
executive  branch  requested  for  the 
White  Hou.se. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Frenzel  and 
by  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  would 
like  to  address  a  further  inquiry  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Are  talking  about  two  supplemen- 
tal, one  that  the  gentleman  has  in- 
cluded in  his  calculation  of  the  base 
and  another  one  that  is  not  yet 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  not  included  a  supplemental  and 
that  is  the  problem.  We  have  one  cur- 
rently before  the  full  committee.  Our 
subcommittee  has  marked  it  up.  And 


that  is  the  one  in  which  the  items  that 
I  enumerated  earlier  are  contained. 
They  simply  must  be  enacted  in  order 
to  keep  faith  with  the  commitments 
that  we  have  made. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  correct.  There  is  a 
supplemental  coming  along.  There  are 
always  supplementals  coming  along. 

The  problem  is  if  you  are  goihg  to 
count  the  supplemental  this  year, 
then  let  us  count  the  supplemental 
that  we  are  going  to  pass  next  year  as 
a  part  of  this  appropriation.  You 
cannot  compare  sheep  to  goats.  You 
have  got  to  take  a  constant  criterion. 
You  have  to  take  something  that  is 
comparable. 

You  want  to  include  this  years  sup- 
plemental but  not  next  year's  supple- 
mental. That  simply  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  certainly  could  not  have  an- 
ticipated the  effect  of  the  AT&T  di- 
vestiture. We  could  not  have  anticipat- 
ed the  additional  cost  to  social  security 
or  mandatory  retirement.  We  could 
not  have  taken  certainly  into  any  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  we  have  been 
a  victim  of  terrorist  bomb  attacks 
here.  These  are  factors  that  have  to  be 
provided  for  and  this  is  not  just  a 
willy-nilly  supplemental  that  we  use  as 
a  way  of  hiding  funds.  These  are  re- 
quirements that  we  annually  must 
take  off  in  the  supplemental. 

We  have  absorbed  these  costs  in 
many  agencies  of  the  legislative 
branch.  About  20  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  recent  pay  raise  has  been  ab- 
sorbed. But  we  must  pass  the  supple- 
mental. It  is  not  an  unusual  event  and 
it  is  not  a  way  of  hiding  other  expendi- 
tures that  we  do  not  like  to  bring  out 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  if  I 
might,  if  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment is  included. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Winn  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  my  amendment  makes  re- 
ductions through  page  5.  The  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  appropria- 
tion occurs  on  page  11.  I  do  not  touch 
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any  of  our  joint  items,  so  that  would 
be  the  same  as  is  in  the  committee  bill. 


V 


D  1800 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  might  mention  to  the  Chair  and  to 
my  colleagues  here  on  the  floor  that  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  proper  compari- 
sons here  ought  to  be  apples  to  apples 
comparisons.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  does  pass, 
you  are  still  talking  about  appropriat- 
ing more  in  this  appropriation  bill 
than  you  appropriated  last  year  in  the 
appropriation  bill,  albeit  the  relevant 
points  made  with  regard  to  supple- 
mental. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Frenzel) 
there  were— ayes  7,  noes  9. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  XXIII. 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  209] 


nap 


i 


Ackermai 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

AndersoB 

Andrews(TX) 

Annunzic 

Applpgalf 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Barllett  ' 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell     | 

Beilenson 

Bennett! 

Bereutetj 

Berman  | 

Belhunej 

Bilirakis; 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfl^ld 


Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  <CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

CamptKll 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Gana 


Derrick 

DeWine  . 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 


Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heflel 

Hertel 

Hiehlower 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kastmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  ( CA ) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 


Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  iCA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Minela 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

MorrLson  (CT) 

Morri.son  (WA) 

Mrazck 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Niclson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oltinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Palman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prilchard 

Purse  11 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 


Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seibcrling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shusler 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaltery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spralt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Slangeland 

Slenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqui.st 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  <GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wei.ss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zschau 


and   the   Committee   will   resume   its 
business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
remind  the  Members  that  this  is  a  5- 
minute  vote. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  191,  noes 
201,  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  210] 


n  1820 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
eighty-three  Members  have  answered 
to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 


Albosta 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Archer 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chngcr 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  iTX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

DAmours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans ( lA ) 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Aspin 

AuCoin 


AYES-191 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Heftel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Hjckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Leath 

Lent 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKernan 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Neal 

NieKson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

NOES- 201 


Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Penny 

Petri 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Ru.sso 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torricelli 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 


Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 
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Brilt 

Howard 

Patman 

Brooks 

Hoyer 

Pease 

Brovn(CA) 

Hubbard 

Pepper 

Bryant 

Hughes 

Perkins 

Burton  (CA) 

Hutto 

Pickle 

C»rT 

Jenkins 

Porter 

Chkppell 

Jones  (NO 

Price 

ClmrkF 

Jones  (OK) 

Rahall 

CUy 

Jones  (TN) 

Rangel 

Coelho 

Kazen 

Rate  h  ford 

Collins 

Kennelly 

Reid 

Conyers 

Kildee 

Roe 

Cooper 

Kleczka 

Rose 

Coyne 

Kogovsek 

Rostenkowski 

Crockett 

Kolter 

Rowland 

de  la  Garza 

Kosttnayer 

Sabo 

Derrick 

LaFalce 

Savage 

Dicks 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sawyer 

Dintell 

Lehman  (FL) 

Scheuer 

Donnelly 

Levm 

Schumer 

Downey 

Levine 

Seiberlmg 

I>wyer 

Levltas 

Shelby 

Dymally 

Lewis  (CA) 

Slkorski 

Dyson 

Liptnski 

Simon 

Mrar 

Long (LAi 

Sisisky 

Edwards  <CA 

Long  (MD> 

Skelton 

Encllsh 

Lowry  (WA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Evans  (ID 

Lundine 

Smith  (lA) 

PasceU 

Markey 

Smith.  Robert 

Fazio 

Martinez 

Solarz 

Pllppo 

MaLsui 

Spratt 

Florio 

Mavroules 

St  Germain 

PocliPtta 

Mazzoli 

Staggers 

Foley 

McCurdy 

Stark 

Ford  (MI) 

McDade 

Stokes 

Pord(TN) 

McHugh 

Studds 

Fowler 

McKinney 

Swift 

Frank 

McNulty 

Synar 

Frost 

Mica 

Thomas  (GA) 

Fuqua 

Mikulski 

Torres 

Garcia 

MUler(CA) 

Towns 

Gaydos 

Mineta 

Traxler 

Gejdenson 

Minish 

Udall 

Gephardt 

Mitrhpll 

Vento 

Gonzalez 

Moakley 

Walkins 

Gore 

Mollohan 

Weaver 

Gray 

Moody 

Weiss 

Green 

Morrison  i  CT ) 

Wheat 

Guarini 

Mrazek 

Whittrn 

Hall  (IN) 

Murphy 

Williams  iMTi 

HalKOH) 

Murtha 

William.siOHi 

Harkin 

Nalcher 

Wilson 

Hatcher 

Dakar 

Winn 

Hawk)ns 

Oberstar 

Wirth 

Hayes 

Obey 

Wolpe 

Hefner 

Ortiz 

Wright 

Hertel 

Ottinger 

Wydrn 

Hightower 

Owens 

Yates 

Horton 

Panetta 

Young  (AK) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-41 

Andrews  ( NC ) 

Hansen  (IDi 

Nichols 

Anthony 

Harrison 

Rodino 

Badham 

Holt 

Rogers 

Bevill 

Kastenmeier 

Roth 

Bia«g) 

Kemp 

Roybal 

Byron 

Lantos 

Schroeder 

Daschle 

Latta 

Seasenbrenner 

Dellums 

Leiand 

Shannon 

Dickinson 

MacKay 

Smith  iNJi 

Dixon 

Martin  ( NY  > 

Straiten 

Ferraro 

McCloskey 

Waxman 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

Wyhe 

Hall.  Sam 

Myers 

Young  1  MO) 

Hammerschmjdt  Nelson 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  MacKay  for.  with  Mr.  Inland  again.st. 

Mr.  MRAZEK  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PEKSONAL  EXPUINATION 

•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, had  I  been  present  for  rollcall 
210,  the  Frenzel  amendment.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea. "• 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
title  I. 

D  1830 

Mr.  FAZIO  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  title  I  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  remainder 
of  title  I? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  the 
remainder  of  title  I? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

For  alt  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  House 
Office  Buildings,  including  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Oarages  a.';  authorized  by 
law.  $22,750,000.  of  which  $2,070,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided. 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  House  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  u.se.  to  such  extent  as  it 
may  deem  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of 
providing  office  and  other  accommodations 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  build- 
ing located  at  501  First  Street.  S.E..  on  a 
portion  of  Reservation  17  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  such  building  is  acquired  by 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  at  the  direction 
of  the  House  Office  Building  Act  of  1955. 
and  to  incur  any  expenditures  under  this 
appropriation  required  for  alterations, 
maintenence.  and  occupancy  thereof:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  any  space  in  such  build- 
ing used  for  office  and  other  accommoda- 
tions for  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  ■House  Office 
Buildings"  and.  as  such,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to 
those  buildings. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  BROWN  of 
Colorado:  On  page  14.  line  21.  strike 
$22,750,000'  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof 
$22,661,646  ■ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  expedite  the  process,  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  No.  1  .that  was  just  read 
and  my  amendment  No.  2  be  offered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
asks  unanimous  consent  to  add  an  ad- 
ditional amendment  and  asks  that  it 
be  considered  en  bloc  with  the  amend- 
ment previously  offered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 


Mr.  FAZIO,  Mr,  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentle- 
man indicate  that  both  the  provisions 
that  relate  to  elevators  are  included  in 
his  amendments  offered  en  bloc?  Is 
that  the  point  he  was  making? 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that 
is  correct.  The  amendment  labeled 
"No,  2"  at  the  desk  is  the  one  that  is  a 
companion  portion  of  that  amend- 
ment, and  that  simply  indicates  we 
would  not  hire  any  new  elevator  oper- 
ators. 

Mr.  FAZIO,  We  do  not  have  any 
numbers  labeling  these  amendments 
at  our  desk.  That  is  the  only  question 
I  have.  We  are  simply  trying  to  find 
out  what  is  being  offered, 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  I  am  offering 
here  would  provide  that  none  of  the 
money  in  the  bill  would  be  used  to 
hire  new  elevator  operators  in  the 
House  office  buildings, 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  would 
have  to  object  to  the  amendments 
being  offered  en  bloc  because  we  may 
wish  to  object  to  one  that  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  hears 
an  objection. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown)  will  proceed  on  his  initial 
amendment,  and  the  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  face  difficult 
decisions  in  budget  bills.  All  of  us  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  devastating 
impact  of  the  deficits  that  have  affect- 
ed our  country.  We  do  not  kid  anyone, 
these  are  difficult  decisions.  But  occa- 
sionally we  come  across  an  area  of 
clear  waste  and  clear  abuse.  The 
amendment  that  I  offer  covers  one  of 
those  areas. 

Elevator  operators  who  operate  ele- 
vators that  are  automatic  is  clearly  an 
area  of  waste.  There  is  no  way  to  justi- 
fy people  pushing  buttons  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  when  those  Members 
are  fully  capable  of  pushing  the  but- 
tons for  themselves. 

The  amendment  before  us  does  not 
recommend  the  firing  or  discharging 
of  anyone.  What  it  suggests  is  that  we 
not  rehire  elevator  operators  when 
they  leave. 

We  have  checked  with  the  Archi- 
tects  Office.  They  indicate  that  in  pa- 
tronage employees  of  this  kind  there  is 
a  107-percent  turnover  every  year,  so 
it  is  quite  likely  that  we  will  have  a 
significant  turnover  in  elevator  opera- 
tors. But  the  measure,  with  its  com- 
panion amendment  simply  provides 
that  we  are  not  going  to  hire  new  ones 
to  replace  operators. 

This  does  not  affect  elevator  opera- 
tors inside  the  Capitol,  It  only  affects 
elevator  operators  in  the  House  office 
buildings.   It  is  comparable,  to  some 
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extent,  to  the  action  that  took  place  in 
the  U,S.  Senate.  The  U.S.  Senate  did 
away  with  their  elevator  operators  in 
their  office  buildings.  This  simply  asks 
that  we  do  the  same. 

The  savings  in  the  first  year  are 
modest.  They  suggest  something  a 
little  over  $88,000.  It  may  well  be  that 
we  can  save  more.  But  let  me  empha- 
size that  the  question  is  not  the 
modest  amount  of  savings.  The  ques- 
tion is  what  kind  of  leadership  we  are 
going  to  provide  for  the  country. 

If  this  House  insists  on  retaining 
jobs  that  are  clearly  waste,  that  are 
clearly  an  abuse  of  the  taxpayers' 
hard-earned  funds,  we  set  an  example 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and  that  ex- 
ample says  that  it  is  business  as  usual 
and  we  are  not  going  to  try  to  trim 
those  areas  of  clear  waste. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  face  up  to 
our  own  problems  and  are  willing  to 
trim  waste  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, we  send  a  clear  signal  to  this 
Nation  that  this  Congress  is  willing  to 
face  the  tough  issues  and  begin  to 
work  on  them.  So  while  we  deal  with  a 
modest  amount  of  money  in  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  we  deal  with  a 
very  significant  issue.  We  deal  with 
the  resolve  of  the  Congress  to  face  its 
problems. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  under  this 
amendment  no  one  is  fired.  All  it  says 
is  that  new  people  will  not  be  hired  to 
take  those  jobs. 

Let  me  emphasize  also  that  it  does 
not  affect  the  elevator  operators 
inside  the  Capitol  itself.  We  are 
merely  dealing  with  elevator  operators 
who  are  in  the  House  office  buildings. 

Third,  let  me  emphasize  that  it  does 
not  impair  a  Member's  ability  to  reach 
the  floor.  The  elevators  that  are  re- 
served for  Members  during  rollcalls  or 
for  other  periods  of  time  would  stay 
the  same.  Nothing  in  this  amendment 
changes  that.  It  still  provides  for  re- 
serve elevators. 

So  all  that  is  changed  is  that  we 
eliminate  elevator  operators  from 
automatic  elevators  in  the  House 
office  buildings  when  they  retire. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  other  thing,  if 
I  may.  This  is  not  offered  in  a  partisan 
manner.  I  think  those  who  know  me 
know  that  I  have  brought  amend- 
ments to  the  floor  that  affect  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  A  bill  that 
we  had  up  earlier  last  week  was  an  ex- 
ample of  that.  It  was  mentioned  earli- 
er by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
that  the  President's  budget,  the  White 
House  budget,  calls  for  a  significant 
increase.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  that  I  will  join  him 
in  an  effort  to  bring  that  budget  into 
line.  Only  when  we  are  willing  to  look 
at  this  in  a  nonpartisan  manner,  only 
when  we  are  willing  to  face  up  to  areas 
of  clear  waste  are  we  going  to  begin  to 
resolve  the  problems  of  this  country. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlettian  yield? 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  be  sure  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying.  I  understand  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  attrition  that  would  occur 
for  operators  who  would  otherwise,  if 
this  amendment  does  not  pass,  be  op- 
erating automatic  elevators  that  are 
fully  able  to  be  operated  by  any  of  us 
if  we  would  board  them? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's comments. 

The  gentleman  indicated  that  this 
sends  a  clear  signal  to  the  American 
people  that  the  Congress  is  dedicated 
to  reducing  the  deficit.  I  find  it  hard 
to  characterize  an  $80,000  savings  as  a 
clear  signal,  but  it  is  clearly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr, 
Brown)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Traxler,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  be  kind  enough  to 
yield? 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Colorado,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps the  gentleman  will  explain  to  me 
why  he  has  exempted  the  Capitol  Hill 
operators  from  his  amendment, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  own  personal  preference 
would  be  not  to  exempt  them.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  justified,  either  on  the 
Senate  side  or  the  House  side.  They 
are  exempted  in  this  particular 
amendment  in  the  hope  that  it  will  at- 
tract votes,  that  Members  who  would 
not  be  willing  to  support  it  otherwise 
would  be  willing  to  join  in  support  of 
this  modest  amendment. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  prin- 
ciple is  principle.  If  the  gentleman's 
principle  is  correct,  then  he  ought  to 
abolish  all  elevator  operators. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman's 
statement  that  they  are  a  waste.  I 
happen  to  have  had  an  experience 
where  I  missed  a  vote  because  I  could 
not  have  an  elevator  available. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  operators. 
And  I  will  give  the  gentleman  my  last 
minute  to  respond.  I  missed  a  vote  be- 
cause that  elevator  was  not  there,  and 
if  we  pull  these  operators  out  of  those 
elevators,  they  are  not  going  to  be 


there  and  we  will  have  a  lot  of  unhap- 
py Members  around  here.  That  is  the 
sole  purpose  for  elevator  operators, 
and  if  we  do  that,  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  sorrow  around  here  as  a  result 
of  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  gentleman  raises  an 
important  point,  and  let  me  deal  with 
that  specifically. 

First  of  all,  this  does  not  do  away 
with  any  elevators.  The  elevators  are 
all  the  same. 

Second,  it  does  not  do  away  with  the 
reservation  of  the  elevators  for  the 
specific  use  of  Members.  They  stay  the 
same. 

Third,  let  me  mention  that  we  are 
not  exploring  new  territory  here.  This 
step  has  been  taken  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  indications  I  get  are  that 
they  went  through  the  same  process 
of  eliminating  elevator  operators  in 
their  offices  and  have  had  no  prob- 
lems whatsoever  with  it. 

So  in  terms  of  access  to  the  floor  and 
getting  to  the  floor,  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  will  find  any  problems  at 
all. 

□  1840 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Traxler.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  2  minutes.) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  must  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
gentleman's  analysis  of  the  situation.  I 
appreciate  his  efforts  to  conserve 
funds.  I  must  say  that  my  recollection 
is  that  in  this  case  these  attempts 
have  been  made  in  prior  years.  We 
have  rejected  them  basically  on  the 
grounds  that  the  operators  are  there 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  an  el^ 
evator  at  the  time  that  the  Members 
need  it  to  come  over  here  for  a  vote 
and  no  other  purpose  whatsover.  That 
is  in  my  judgment  a  very  essential 
service. 

Oftentimes,  I  know  it  has  happened 
to  the  gentleman,  he  has  been  in  his 
office  with  either  agency  personnel 
there,  he  has  got  a  long  distance 
phone  call— it  has  happened  to  me, 
and  I  presume  it  has  happened  to  him, 
or  he  has  had  constituents  in  his 
office  and  at  a  critical  point  we  will 
have  a  vote.  I  am  sure  that  has  hap- 
pened to  the  gentleman.  If  you  do  not 
leave  promptly  at  that  first  bell  to 
make  certain  you  are  going  to  be  able 
to  catch  an  elevator,  if  you  do  not 
have  those  operators,  there  is  a  dis- 
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tinct  probability  you  are  going  to  miss 
a  vote. 

There  are  435  of  us,  100  Senators 
over  there.  They  have  almost  as  many 
elevators  as  what  we  have  got.  The 
mathematics  of  it  are  that  it  does  not 
favor  our  side.  I  am  not  saying  what 
they  have  done  is  right  or  wrong.  That 
is  their  issue. 

I  do  know  l^hat  this  issue  has  come 
up  here  before.  We  have  consistently 
turned  it  down  on  the  basis  that  those 
services  are  absolutely  essential  for 
Members  of  this  House  to  perform 
their  duties,  and  that  is  voting  on 
time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  every  confidence  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  is  fully  ca- 
pable of  pushing  that  button  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  that 
is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  whether 
or  not  there  is  going  to  be  an  elevator 
there.  The  problem  is  that  people  do 
not  always  observe  the  signs  that  say 
for  Members  only  when  there  is  a  vote 
on.  Unless  you  have  an  operator  on 
that  elevator  to  say  to  those  persons 
who  are  there  waiting  and  looking  for 
an  elevator.  "Sorry,  at  this  point  in 
time  it  is  reserved  for  Members  who 
are  required  to  vote  at  this  point,"  you 
are  not  going  to  have  those  elevators. 
Signs  do  not  deter  necessarily.  There 
will  be  those  who  will  abuse  it,  so  I  say 
to  the  gentleman,  yes.  we  can  push 
buttons:  no,  there  will  not  always  be 
an  elevator  there  for  you  when  you 
need  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  address  the  gentleman  s 
concern  directly. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  eleva- 
tors, the  fact  that  those  elevators  are 
reserved  only  for  Members  would  not 
change  one  iota. 

Second,  if  there  is  a  problem  with 
people  disregarding  those  signs,  my 
understanding  is  that  we  have  1.200 
policemen  to  guard  our  offices.  I  do 
not  think  disobeying  the  rules  is  the 
major  problem  in  this  area.  If  it  is,  it 
should  not  be. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reluctant  to  ri.se 
at  this  point  because  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do and  I  think  he  does  offer  his 
amendment  with  the  basic  integrity  of 
the  body  in  mind  and  with  a  desire  on 
his  part  to  make  some  significant  re- 
ductions, however  minor  I  think  they 
are,  in  the  legislative  branch  budget. 
But  I  think  it  is  important  to  make 
some  points  that  have  not  yet  been 
made. 

One.  We  have  in  recent  years,  in  fact 
since  1977,  reduced  from  152  down  to 
44  the  number  of  people  who  are  oper- 
ating elevators  in  congressional  build- 


ings. In  fact,  in  the  House  Office 
Buildings  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  cover,  we  are  down  to  14.  a 
70-percent  reduction  from  52  we  had 
in  1977.  We  have  done  this  in  a  reason- 
able manner  over  time.  We  are  talking 
about  people  some  of  whom  have  dis- 
abilities, senior  citizens,  people  who 
need  the  $12,000  a  year  salary  and 
people  who  do  provide  a  service  to  the 
Members  to  make  it  to  the  floor  in 
time  for  votes. 

This  is  not.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out.  simply  to  benefit  us  because 
these  are  people  who  very  often  help 
guide  our  constituents  who  are  trying 
to  find  our  offices  to  communicate 
with  their  Representatives.  As  you 
know,  we  have  over  1  million  visitors 
and  tourists  that  come  through  this 
complex  annually  and  the  House 
Office  Building  elevator  operators 
must  deal  with  their  problems  in  locat- 
ing us  and  in  finding  it  possible  to 
make  their  appointments  on  time  in 
the  offices  of  the  Members. 

I  think  it  would  be  important  for  the 
Members  to  realize  that  while  this 
does  appear  to  serve  our  interests,  it 
certainly  is  serving  the  interests  of  the 
people  whose  buildings  these  are.  our 
constituents.  These  are  not  large  sala- 
ries. They  are  reasonable  and  I  would 
ask  that  the  Members  reject  this 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  will 
take  the  whole  5  minutes. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  which 
has  been  largely  overlooked  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  offered  the 
amendment.  I  know  he  offers  it  in 
good  faith.  It  is  well  and  good  for 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  to  say  we 
are  going  to  be  .self-abnegating  and 
deny  ourselves  frills  and  privileges,  but 
the  main  purpose  served  by  the  eleva- 
tor operators  is  not  for  our  conven- 
ience. If  you  add  up  all  the  times  that 
Members  of  Congress  use  an  elevator 
in  a  given  day.  it  would  be  a  tiny,  even 
minute  fraction  of  the  number  of 
times  that  citizens  from  our  districts 
u.se  those  elevators  every  day. 

This  Capitol  complex  is  one  of  the 
most  busily  visited  complexes  of  build- 
ings anywhere  in  the  world.  More 
Americans  come  here  to  see  their  Cap- 
itol, to  see  their  Congressmen,  a  pre- 
cious right  guaranteed  in  the  Consti- 
tution, than  come  to  almost  any  other 
building  in  the  Nation.  Every  year 
more  than  1  million  American  citizens 
come  here  and  for  many  of  them  it  is 
the  only  visit  of  their  lives  to  their 
Capitol  to  see  their  Congressman. 
Each  of  us  knows  that  is  true.  Just 
think  back  over  the  past  week  or  over 
the  past  month.  How  many  people 
from  your  particular  district  have 
come  here,  happy,  joyous,  reveling  in 
the  thought  that  they  are  in  their 
Capitol  Building.  They  have  come  to 


see  their  Congressman  and  they  have 
not  had  that  chance  many  times 
l)efore. 

Now— no.  no.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman when  I  have  finished,  but  I 
have  not  quite  finished  yet. 

What  I  am  saying  may  seem  frivo- 
lous to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
but  I  think  it  is  quite  serious.  Just  stop 
and  think,  how  many  of  those  people 
when  they  are  told  that  their  Con- 
gressman is  in  room  2168  know  that 
that  happens  to  be  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Rayburn  Building?  Most  of  them 
do  not.  do  they? 

They  go  over  in  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing and  get  onto  an  elevator,  they  are 
likely  to  ask  for  two.  not  for  one. 

Now.  is  it  not  useful  to  have  some- 
body on  each  of  those  elevators  who  is 
friendly,  who  is  helpful,  who  will  take 
them  by  the  hand,  tell  them  where 
their  Congressman's  office  is,  answer 
their  questions?  Many  of  them  who 
come  are  senior  citizens.  Many  of 
them  are  young  people.  As  I  say,  they 
are  here  maybe  only  once  in  their 
lives.  They  are  entitled  to  be  helped. 

I  think  some  of  the  Members  in  the 
Chamber  who  have  responded  in  sort 
of  a  jocular  way  when  I  said  that 
people  were  joyous  and  reveling  in  the 
prospect  of  being  in  the  Capitol,  but  I 
would  say  it  is  absolutely  true.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  jest. 

I  really  believe  that  when  people 
come  here  to  this,  their  Capitol,  and  to 
see  their  Congressman,  they  are  en- 
gaging in  an  activity  that  is  precious 
to  them.  They  are  entitled  to  have 
.somebody  on  an  elevator  who  can  tell 
them  where  it  is  that  they  are  trying 
to  go. 

Now,  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  he  has 
a  comment  to  make. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  for  yielding. 

This  joy  that  the  gentleman  says 
our  constituents  have  when  they  come 
to  Washington  to  see  their  Members 
of  Congress  in  action,  is  that  joy 
before  or  after  they  find  out  how  we 
vote  on  the  expenditure  of  their 
money? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  I  think  it  may 
depend  on  the  individual  Member  of 
Congress,  I  would  say.  or  the  individ- 
ual citizen,  but  that  is  not  the  point, 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 

However,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia may  vote  different  than  the 
way  I  vote.  I  think,  nonetheless,  he 
wants  his  constituents  to  have  the 
privilege  and  the  opportunity  of 
coming  to  his  office  in  such  numbers 
as  they  will.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  California  would  not  put  any 
roadblocks  in  their  path.  He  would  not 
deliberately  or  purposely  make  it 
harder  for  them  to  find  his  office.  He 
would  want  to  make  it  easier  for  them. 
That  is  what  these  elevator  operators 
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do.  They  do  not  serve  Just  Members  of 
Congress  or  even  primarily  Members 
of  Congress.  Primarily  they  serve  the 
public. 

Let  UB  bear  this  one  thought  in 
mind.  These  are  not  our  buildings. 
These  buildings  belong  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  When  they  come  here,  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  have  the  red 
carpet  laid  out  in  front  of  them. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

I  D  1850 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California,  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

I  shall  not  take  the  5  minutes.  Inter- 
esting comments  from  the  majority 
leader.  I  think  perhaps  his  most  im- 
portant point  is  that  we  ought  to  re- 
number the  buildings  here  on  Capitol 
Hill.  If  you  have  a  124  it  should  be  an 
"R"  in  front  of  it  for  Rayburn,  an  "L" 
in  front  of  it  for  Longworth,  and  a  "C" 
in  front  of  it  for  Cannon,  and  then 
anyone  can  understand  it  including 
some  of  the  new  Members. 

In  addition,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  indicated  that  the  Cap- 
itol area  was  excluded  from  his 
amendment  and  so  for  those  individ- 
uals seeking  particular  rooms  in  the 
Capitol,  they  certainly  have  elevator 
operators  available  to  them. 

I  have  had  a  shorter  experience  in 
Washington  than  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has.  had  and  perhaps  he  is 
speaking  from  a  bit  more  of  a  histori- 
cal point  of  view  about  what  went  on 
around  here.  All  I  know  is  that  when 
my  constituents  tried  to  find  me  they 
do  not  have  access  to  the  building 
through  any  opening.  They  have 
access  to  the  building  through  one  or 
two  openings.  They  then  have  to  go 
through  a  metallic  screening  device. 
Then  they  have  one,  two,  or  three  po- 
licemen next  to  them  and  that  is 
where  they  ask  their  directions,  be- 
cause in  the  elevator  that  I  am  famil- 
iar with  you  do  not  have  Members'  di- 
rectories in  the  elevators,  I  do  not 
know  of  elevator  operators  who  get 
out,  for  example,  in  the  Cannon  Build- 
ing and  locate  for  visitors  between  the 
two  elevators  where  the  Member's 
room  is.  The  visitors  do  that  them- 
selves and,  in  fact,  if  you  ask  the  eleva- 
tor opeators  where  the  Members'  of- 
fices were  they  would  refer  you  to  that 
list  because  they  do  not  know  them- 
selves. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  certainly 
the  elevator  operators  historically 
have  played  a  significant  role,  10  years 
ago,  20  years  ago,  but  for  those  of  us 
who  have  been  here  in  this  decade, 
they  certainly  are  an  anachronism,  es- 
pecially away  from  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing and  they  ought  to  be  phased  out  in 
a  reasonable  and  an  appropriate  fash- 
ion. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  has 
offered  such  an  amendment. 


Mr.  LEVITAS,  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  California.  Certain- 
ly I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  make  this  request 
only  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado a  question.  I  am  just  seeking  in- 
formation. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
tell  us  whether  there  are  any  differ- 
ences in  this  amendment  from  the  one 
that  he  offered  last  year  on  the  same 
subject? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  There  are. 
I  think  the  major  difference  in  this  is 
that  it  does  not  dismiss  any  of  the  ele- 
vator operators,  as  my  measure  last 
year  did  by  eliminating  the  full  fund- 
ing for  those  elevator  operators. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Certain- 
ly. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Does  last  year's 
amendment,  as  I  recall,  also  apply  to 
elevators  in  the  Capitol  Building  itself, 
and  the  one  this  year  does  not. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  That  is 
correct.  This  one  deals  only  with  the 
elevator  operators  in  the  office  build- 
ings themselves. 

In  the  companion  resolution  it  pro- 
vides that  new  operators  are  not  hired. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  If  I 
have  any  time,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  wanted  to  get  some  ad- 
ditional information.  It  is  my  under- 
standing here  simply  you  are  eliminat- 
ing half  of  the  14;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  if  you  do  not  hire  new  ones 
that  you  could  have  all  14  gone  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  because  the  Architect 
indicates  a  107-percent  turnover  for 
patronage  jobs  of  this  kind.  It  is  7, 
though,  compared  to  the  total  number 
of  elevator  operators  of  44;  so  you 
have  a  base  of  44.  This  eliminates 
funding  for  only  7. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Seven  of  the  14? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Very  pos- 
sibly, without  hiring  any  new  ones. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  There  are  only  14  cov- 
ered by  your  amendment,  so  you  are 
actually  reducing  those  in  the  House 
office  buildings  by  50  percent? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  wonder  if  that  really 
meets  with  the  gentleman's  test  of 
doing  this  in  a  careful  and  deliberate 
manner. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Re- 
claiming my  time,  can  the  gentleman 
from  California  tell  me  how  many  ele- 
vators there  are  in  the  office  build- 
ings? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  would  assume  there  is 
one  per  elevator  bank.  I  would  assume 
there  would  be  a  different  number  in 
each  building. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  How 
many  elevators  are  there  in  the  Ray- 
burn, Longworth,  and  Cannon? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  really  do  not  know  off- 
hand, I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  I 
assum?  there  are  around  40. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  So  we 
only  have  14  operators  on  40  elevators 
anyway.  So  when  you  say  we  are  going 
to  have  the  elevator  operators,  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  having  the  number  of 
elevators  that  currently  have  opera- 
tors. I  just  want  to  make  sure  the 
Members  understand  that  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado)  there  were— ayes  38,  noes 
48. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  176,  noes 
205,  not  voting  52,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  211] 


AYES-176 

Anderson 

Evans  (lA) 

Lungren 

Andrews  (TX) 

Fiedler 

Mack 

Archer 

Fields 

Marlenee 

Barnard 

Pish 

Martin  (ID 

Bartlett 

Flippo 

Martin  (NO 

Baleman 

Fowler 

McCain 

Bennett 

Franklin 

McCandless 

Bereuter 

Frenzel 

McDade 

Bethune 

Gekas 

McEwen 

Bilirakis 

Oilman 

McGrath 

Bliley 

Gingrich 

McKernan 

Borski 

Glickman 

Mica 

Breaux 

Goodling 

Michel 

Britt 

Gore 

Miller  (OH) 

Brooks 

Gradison 

Molinari 

Brown  ( CO ) 

Gramm 

Moore 

Broyhill 

Gregg 

Moorhead 

Burton  (IN) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Morrison  (WAI 

Campbell 

Hamilton 

Nelson 

Carper 

Hance 

Nielson 

Chandler 

Hansen  (VT> 

O  Brien 

Chappie 

Hartnett 

Olin 

Cheney 

Heflel 

Ox  ley 

dinger 

Hiler 

Packard 

Coats 

Hopkins 

Pashayan 

Coleman  (MOl 

Huckaby 

Patterson 

Conable 

Hunter 

Paul 

Conte 

Ireland 

Pease 

Corcoran 

Jenkins 

Petri 

Courier 

Johnson 

Porter 

Craig 

Jones  (OK) 

Pritchard 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kasich 

Ray 

Crane.  Philip 

LaFalce 

Regula 

D'Amours 

Lagomarsino 

Ridge 

Dannemeyer 

Leach 

Rinaldo 

Daub 

Leath 

Rilter 

Derrick 

Lent 

Roberts 

DeWine 

Levitas 

Robinson 

Dreier 

Livingston 

Roemer 

Duncan 

Lloyd 

Roukema 

Edwards  (OK) 

Loeffler 

Rudd 

English 

Long  (MD) 

Schaefer 

Erdreich 

Lott 

Schneider 

Erlenborn 

Lujan 

Schroeder 
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Schulze 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SilJandFr 

Sisisky 

Skefn 

Slattery 

Smith  iNEi 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solomon 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Boehlerl 

BoKK.s 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

B0.SC0 

Boucher 

Bo.xer 

Brocmfield 

Brown  1 CA 1 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

CouKhlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Dai  IS 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dinitell 

Donnelly 

EXirgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

EdKar 

Edwards  (CAi 

E^ans  (ID 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Prank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 
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Spence 

Spratt 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CAi 

Torricelli 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanderfcriff 

Vucanovich 

NOES- 205 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall  ( IN  > 

Hall  I  OH  > 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hilhs 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacolxs 

Jeffords 

Jones  ( NC 1 

Jones  (TNi 

Kaptur 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindne.ss 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lehman  iCAi 

Lehman  iFL) 

Levin 

Lenne 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

LonK iLAi 

Lowry  (WAi 

Luken 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Mart  Inez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CTi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 


Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wirlh 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Yatron 

Young iFLi 

Zschau 


Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Ot  linger 

Pani'lla 

Parris 

Pat  man 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Purse  1 1 

Rahall 

Range  I 

Ralchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Roe 

Ro.se 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Ru.sso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Skellon 

Smith  iIAi 

Snyder 

Solar/, 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swifl 

Synar 

Thomas  'GAi 

Torres 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Venlo 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Weaver 

Wei.ss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Williams  I  MTi 

Williams  ( OH  1 

WiLson 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  ( AKi 


NOT  VOTING-52 


Andrews  (NO 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Badham 

B«vlll 

Blasgi 

Bonlor 


Byron 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Dixon 

Edwards  (ALi 

Emerson 

Fascell 


Ferraro 

Garcia 

Gibbons 

Guarini 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 


Harrison 

Holt 

Hoyer 

Hyde 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kramer 

Lanlos 

Latta 

Leiand 

Lowi'ry  < CA  1 


MacKay 

Martin  (NY) 

McCloskey 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nichols 

Owens 

Quillen 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Roth 

n    1910 


Roybal 

Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Stralton 
Wax  man 
Wylie 
Young  (MO) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 
'    Mr.  MacKay  for.  with  Mr.  Lcland  against. 

Mr.  KLECZKA  and  Mr.  DICKIN- 
SON changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Mr.  SLATTERY  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not.  the  Cleric  will  read  title  II. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  II. 

Mr.  FAZIO  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  title  II  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  reserved  on  the  re- 
mainder of  title  II? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
II? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read  title  III. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title 
III. 

Mr.  FAZIO  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  reserved  on  the  bal- 
ance of  the  bill? 

If  not.  the  bill  is  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frenzel:  On 
page  28.  after  line  4.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  305.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  each  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  is  hereby 
reduced  by  2  percent. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  the  House  is  now 
considering  makes  a  very  small  2-per- 
cent cut  in  the  $1.3  billion  legislative 
appropriations  bill.  It  applies  across 
the  board  to  every  number  in  the  bill, 


which  makes  it  quite  different  than 
the  amendment  I  offered  a  short  while 
ago.  That  one  applied  only  to  the 
direct  expenses  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  runs  through  all  of 
the  titles  of  the  bill,  and  applies  to 
every  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  excellent 
suggestion  from  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  which  I  intend  to 
accept.  I  think  everybody  understands 
my  rationale  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  to  make  a  tiny,  but  symbol- 
ic, cut  in  the  expenditures  which  we 
make  on  our  own  behalf. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  want  to  show  to  his  or  her 
constituents  that  he  or  she  is  willing 
to  make  a  little  bit  of  sacrifice  out  of 
the  moneys  spent  for  us,  and  therefore 
I  request  support  for  my  2-percent  cut 
amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  will 
also  be  brief,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  wish  I  could  deal  in  symbolism  be- 
cause I  think  that  is  essentially  what 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  here,  but  I 
would  make  very  clear  to  the  Members 
that  we  take  our  job  in  this  subcom- 
mittee very  seriously.  We  have  dealt,  I 
think,  in  good  faith.  We  have  not  left 
any  fat  in  this  bill  so  that  we  could 
come  out  on  the  floor  and  accept  a  cut 
so  that  Members  could  perhaps  score 
some  points. 

We  have,  when  you  factor  in  the 
1984  supplemental  in  the  bill  that  was 
passed  last  year,  a  bill  that  reduces,  I 
want  to  underscore  that,  reduces  the 
1984  level  by  almost  1  percent.  We  are 
below  last  year's  level.  In  specific 
terms,  we  are  $9  million  under  the  cur- 
rent operating  level. 

So,  for  us  to  simply  accept  a  1-per- 
cent or  a  2-percent  cut  is  not  as  easy  as 
some  would  have  it.  I  would  certainly 
like  to  be  willing  to  do  that:  I  am  sure 
it  would  make  Members  across  the 
party  spectrum  here,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  very  happy.  I  simply  cannot 
do  it,  because  I  think  this  bill  is  writ- 
ten in  a  very  tight  manner  at  the 
present  time,  and  to  reduce  2  or  3  per- 
cent in  the  figure  from  1984  would  be 
irresponsible. 

I  want  to  point  out  this  cuts  far 
beyond  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  joint  committees.  It  cuts  into 
the  other  agencies  of  the  legislative 
branch  that  make  up  perhaps  one- 
third  of  our  total  budget.  We  would  be 
cutting  back  on  those  agencies  that 
help  us  deal  with  the  problems  of  an 
expanding  Federal  deficit  itself.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  GAO 
and  others. 

In  the  spirit  in  which  the  amend- 
ment was  offered,  I  will  also  keep  my 
remarks  very  brief.  I  simply  would  say, 
a  symbolic  cut  of  2  percent  at  this 
point  would  do  a  tremendous  amount 
of  damage.  I  would  like  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  sustain  the  subcommit- 
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tee's  efforts  in  coming  in  with  a  reduc- 
tion over  1984  spending,  and  simply 
stick  with  us  on  this  very  important 
amendment. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  if  he  so 
wishes. 

j  D  1920  •( 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  appreci- 
ate my  chairman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  like  to 
state  to  the  membership  that  a  short 
time  ago  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment presented  a  bill  that  he  suggest- 
ed was  a  1  Vi-percent  cut.  I  think  there 
is  some  disagreement  about  what 
those  terms  really  mean. 

This  b  a  2-percent  cut  across  the 
board.  The  last  amendment  was  de- 
feated. Frankly.  I  think  it  Ls  important 
that  the  House  understand  that  the 
chairman  and  I  have  worked  very 
closely  together  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
to  keep  this  bill  as  low  as  possible.  It 
actually  is  a  reduction  in  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  1984  when  we  combine 
the  original  bill  and  the  supplemental. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members  that  I 
only  hope  they  recognize  that  we  have 
a  bipartisan  spirit  here  and  that  they 
wiU  consider  that  bipartisan  spirit 
when  I  present  another  amendment  a 
little  later  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAZIO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
take  this  point  to  make  one  observa- 
tion to  the  Members  of  the  House 
about  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lewis)  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Fazio). 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  deal  with 
this  bill  because  we  all  imderstand  the 
temptations  that  are  associated  with 
dealing  with  this  bill.  We  all  imder- 
stand what  the  easy  thing  is  to  do. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  House  that 
they  have  an  obligation  to  the  people 
who  shepherd  this  bill  to  deal  with 
them  in  the  same  way  that  they  are 
dealt  with  by  both  gentlemen  from 
California.  They  deal  with  this  House 
in  a  forthright  manner.  They  bring  to 
the  House  a  bill  which  is  as  tight  as 
possible,  and  under  the  circumstances. 
I  believe  each  and  every  individual 
Member  of  this  House  owes  support  to 
the  gentlemen  from  California  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments,  and  at  this  point  I 
would  simply  like  the  Members  to  sus- 


tain the  committee  and  defeat  the  2- 
percent  cut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

The  question  was  taken;  and_on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  trenzel) 
there  were— ayes  21,  noes  63. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    FRENZEL.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  201,  noes 
175.  not  voting  57.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  212] 
AYES— 201 


Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Ai^her 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Bonker 

Breaux 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Counter 

Craig 

Crane.  Oaniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Oannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 


Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Heftel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Leath 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd     ' 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Neal 

Nelson 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

NOES- 175 

Annunzio 
AuCoin 
Barnard 
Barnes 


Paul 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickle 

Pursell 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torricelli 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 


Bedell 
Beilenson 
Berman 
Boehlert 


Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Can- 
Clarke 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Downey 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 
Evans  (ID 
Fazio 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Frank 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Green 
Guarini 
Hall  (IN) 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 


Hertel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehmsui  (FL) 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundine 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McDade 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 


Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Porter 

Price 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING-57 


Andrews  (NC) 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Badham 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bonior 

Byron 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clay 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Qfllums 

Dixon 

Edwards  (AD 

Erlenborn 

Fascell 

Ferraro 


Pish 

Garcia 

Gibbons 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harrison 

Holt 

Hyde 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leiand 

Lowery  (CA) 

MacKay 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCloskey 


Montgomery 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Patterson 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roybal 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Smith  (NJ) 

Stratton 

Waxman 

Wylie 

Young  (MO) 


D  1930 

Mr.  DARDEN  and  Mr.  LaFALCE 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  GLICKMAN,  LEVITAS,  and 
LIVINGSTON  Changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1940 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 
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Are  there  any  amendments  not  pro- 
hibited by  clause  2(c).  rule  XXI? 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lewis)  rise? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
inform  the  committee  that  this  may 
be  the  final  intervention  before  we 
finish.  The  cooperation  of  the  Mem- 
bers will  expedite  the  legislation. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  mentioned  in  general  debate, 
it  is  my  intention  to  present  an 
amendment  in  a  moment  that  specifi- 
cally deals  with  a  very  sensitive  issue 
to  the  House. 

I  think  most  of  us  serve  in  this 
House  with  no  small  amount  of  pride. 
This  legislative  body,  without  ques- 
tion, has  the  potential  of  being  the 
finest  legislative  body  in  the  world.  Of 
late  I  think  a  number  of  us  who  do 
serve  here  with  pride  have  been  very 
concerned  with  a  pattern  developing 
in  the  House,  a  pattern  that  could  un- 
dermine the  sort  of  bipartisanship  we 
need  to  effectively  develop  public 
policy. 

One  of  our  dear  friends  recently  sug- 
gested that  the  problem  we  see  in  the 
House  is  not  a  problem  that  relates  to 
the  question  that  swirls  around  televi- 
sion coverage  in  the  House  itself.  The 
first  step  toward  wisdom,  he  said,  is  to 
admit  our  problems  lie  not  within  our 
television  cameras,  but  in  ourselves. 

All  the  cameras  do  is  record  what  we 
do. 

My  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  essentially  say  if  money  is  to  be 
appropriated  for  televising  the  floor, 
that  balance  will  be  addressed  to  that 
television  coverage.  If  we  are  going  to 
pan  the  floor,  then  we  should  pan  the 
floor  with  regularity  and  with  a  sense 
of  fairness. 

The  amendment  recognizes  the  reali- 
ty that  there  are  ways  that  we  carry 
on  our  business  and  much  of  our  busi- 
ness takes  place  in  committee. 

I  recall  very  clearly.  I  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  our  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
our  Speaker,  went  to  the  well  to  talk 
about  some  of  the  difficulties  of  Mem- 
l)ers  of  the  House  speaking  after 
hours,  as  it  was  described,  in  special 
orders.  Those  individuals  so  speaking 
simply  were  attempting  to  address 
themselves  to  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  critical  issues  in  the  Nations 
agenda  and  they  have  the  feeling  that 
they  are  not  having  the  opportunity  in 
regular  session  to  discuss  those  issues. 
Nonetheless,  it  was  decided  because 
Members  were  not  present  to  pan  the 
House  to  illustrate  that  reality. 

Well,  I  noted  the  moment  when  our 
Speaker,  our  friend  from  Masschu- 
setts.  was  in  the  well,  that  at  that  very 
moment  as  he  spoke  so  passionately, 
there  were  only  24  Members  on  the 
floor. 


Because  it  is  a  fact  we  are  usually 
carrying  on  our  business  in  commit- 
tees. Members  are  carrying  on  their 
work  in  their  offices  and  have  televi- 
sion, so  this  amendment  would  at- 
tempt to  inject  some  fairness  into 
process  of  television  coverage. 

Now.  the  reason  I  am  taking  the 
time  at  this  moment  is  simply  because 
once  my  motion  is  made,  the  rules 
allow  a  motion  to  rise,  which  takes 
precedence  over  continuing  with  my 
amendment  and  that  means  we  will 
not  have  a  chance  to  further  consider 
this  issue.  Because  of  the  majority  as 
wishes,  we  will  not  have  a  chance  for  a 
direct  vote  on  this  question  of  balance 
and  fairness  insofar  as  television  cov- 
erage is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Members 
realize  that  what  is  involved  here  is  a 
question  of  whether  we  want  to  have 
balance  in  terms  of  what  we  let  the 
people  know.  The  public  indeed  has  a 
right  to  a  free  flow  of  information  be- 
tween themselves  and  this  House.  If 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  deal  with 
it  unfairly,  in  my  mind,  in  a  way  that 
does  not  reflect  the  real  work  that  we 
do.  then  indeed  we  are  shortchanging 
the  American  public. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  the 
Members  to  realize  that  the  motion  to 
rise  would  not  allow  us  to  have  a  vote 
on  my  amendment.  Those  who  want  to 
be  on  the  side  of  fairness  on  the  free 
flow  of  information,  who  believe  in  a 
free  pre.ss  in  this  country,  they  should 
vote  no  on  the  motion  to  rise. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Califor 
nia  (Mr.  Lewis)  on  his  efforts  to 
insure  uniform  television  camera  cov- 
erage of  Hou.se  proceedings  through- 
out the  day.  I  think  if  we  are  to  avoid 
the  preception  that  the  majority  lead- 
ership is  somehow  manipulating  the 
TV  cameras  to  its  own  advantage  on  a 
selective  basis,  we  must  have  the  kind 
of  uniform  policy  called  for  in  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  inserted  a 
couple  of  special  orders  in  the  Con- 
cRESsioNAL  RECORD  tracing  the  history 
of  our  House  broadcast  system.  The 
central  conclusion  which  emerges 
from  this  analysis  is  that  the  House,  in 
1978,  at  the  request  of  the  Speaker 
and  Rules  Committee  majority,  voted 
in  favor  of  a  House  owned  and  operat- 
ed broadcasting  system,  despite  the 
warnings  from  some  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  that  this  would  appear  to 
be  politically  motivated  and  a  form  of 
Government  news  management  and 
censorship.  Those  who  favored  a 
House  controlled  TV  system  argued  in- 
stead that  if  we  let  a  network  pool 
control  the  cameras,  they  would  dis- 
tort our  proceedings  by  letting  the 
cameras  pan  the  Chamber  for  reaction 
shots  and  empty  seats. 

As  it  turned  out  with  this  new 
Speaker's  panning  r  cy  instituted  on 
May    10    of    this    j  ^r.    showing    the 


entire  Chamber  only  during  special 
orders  at  the  end  of  each  day,  we  have 
the  worst  of  both  worlds:  We  have 
both  Government  management  of  its 
own  television  coverage,  and  we  have  a 
distorted  and  censored  picture  of  our 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  sunshine  advocates  who  think 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  about  letting 
the  American  people  see  us  in  this 
House  as  we  really  are  throughout  the 
day— including  the  empty  seats.  I 
think  our  constituents  are  astute 
enough  to  realize  that  Members  have 
other  commitments  in  their  offices 
and  their  committees  and  cannot  be 
present  on  the  floor  at  all  times.  For 
that  reason  I  have  cosponsored  House 
Resolution  500  introduced  by  our  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  (Mr. 
Michel)  that  would  require  that  the 
TV  cameras  provide  periodic  visual 
coverage  of  the  entire  House  Chamber 
on  a  uniform  basis,  thoughout  the 
days  proceedings.  And  that  position 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  entire  Re- 
publican conference.  I  only  regret  that 
our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  do  noL  see  the  wisdom  in  such  a 
uniform  and  fair  approach  to  camera 
coverage  of  this  Chamber.  Instead  we 
are  told  the  matter  is  being  studied  by 
a  Democratic  Caucus  task  force  which 
is  also  considering  a  House  rule 
change  to  pull  the  plug  on  the  TV 
cameras  when  special  orders  begin. 
Unfortunately,  that  study  will  not  be 
completed  until  later  in  the  year, 
probably  after  the  House  adjourns, 
and  any  recommendations  would  be 
presented  on  the  first  day  of  the  new- 
Congress  without  the  benefit  of  a 
Rules  Committee  hearing,  and  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a  separate  House 
vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  has  already  in- 
formed me  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  this  proposal  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  I  hope  we  will  be 
allowed  to  have  a  House  vote  on  this 
amendment  today  so  that  we  can 
make  our  views  known  on  the  issue  of 
openness  and  fairness  when  it  comes 
to  the  broadcast  coverage  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. Let  us  adopt  a  uniform  and 
neutral  camera  coverage  policy  now 
that  will  not  be  subject  to  charges  of 
political  or  partisan  manipulation  or 
retribution.  I  think  the  responsible 
thing  for  this  House  to  do  is  to  defuse 
this  highly  volatile  institutional  issue 
before  there  are  further  explosions  in 
this  Chamber,  or  before  the  more 
drastic  action  is  taken  of  curtailing 
our  television  coverage,  as  some  have 
threatened.  I,  therefore,  urge  adoption 
of  this  amendment  and  hope  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will 
allow  a  vote  on  it. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LEWIS  OF 
CALIFORMIA 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  By  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia: On  page  28,  after  line  4,  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  305.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  under  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  implement, 
administer,  or  conduct  a  system  for  closed 
circuit  viewing  or  for  audio  or  visual  broad- 
casting of  floor  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  clause  9  of 
Rule  I  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  treats  the  coverage  of  spe- 
cial order  speeches  differently  than  the  cov- 
erage of  other  floor  proceedings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Fazio)  rise? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  he  was  in 
doubt. 

On  a  division  (demanded  by  Mr. 
Lewis  ot  California)  there  were— ayes 
97,  noes  81. 

RECORDED  VOTE  I 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was  taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  234,  noes 
147,  not  voting  52,  12  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  213] 
AYES— 234  I 


Ackerman 

Coleman  <TX) 

Frost 

Addabbo 

Collins 

Fuqua 

Akaka 

Conyera 

Gaydos 

Albosta 

Cooper 

Gejdenson 

Alexander 

Coyne 

Gephardt 

Andrews  (TX)      Crockett 

Glickman 

Annunzio 

D'Amours 

Gonzalez 

Applegate 

Darden 

Gore 

AuCoin 

de  la  Caizm 

Gray 

Barnard 

Derrick 

Guarini 

Barnes 

Dicks 

Hall  (IN) 

Bates 

Dingell 

Hall  (OH) 

Bedell 

Donnelly 

Hall.  Ralph 

Beilenson 

Dorgan 

Hamilton 

Bennett 

Dowdy 

Hance 

Berman 

Downey 

Harkin 

Boggs 

Durbin 

Hatcher 

Boland 

Dwyer 

Hawkins 

Boner 

Dymally 

Hayes 

Bonior 

Dyson 

Hefner 

Bonker 

Early 

Heftel, 

Borski 

Eckart 

Hertel 

Bosco 

Edgar 

Hightower 

Boucher 

Edwards  (CA) 

Howard 

Boxer 

English 

Hoyer 

Breaux 

Erdreich 

Hubbard 

Britt 

Evans  (ID 

Huckaby 

Brooks 

Fazio 

Hughes 

Brown  (CA 

)          Peiglian 

Hutto 

Bryant 

Fllppo 

Jacobs 

Burton  iCA 

I)          Florio 

Jenkins 

Carper 

Foglietta 

Jones  (NO 

Carr 

Foley 

Jones  (OK) 

Chappell 

Ford  (Ml) 

Jones  (TN) 

Clarke 

Ford  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Clay 

Fowler 

Kastenmeier 

Coelho 

Prank 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lealh 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Llpinski 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 


Anderson 
Archer 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
.  Boehlert 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CO) 
Broyhill 
Burton  (IN) 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chappie 
Cheney 
dinger 
Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 
E>avis 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
E^rans(IA) 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Franklin 
Prenzel 
Gekas 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Green 
Gregg 


Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rowland 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

NOES- 147 

Gunderson 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnetl 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  <CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

MorrLson  iWA) 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 


Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rostenkowski 

Roukcma 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Taukc 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Young (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 


Badham 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Byron 

Chandler 

Corcoran 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Dixon 

Edwards  (AD 

Erlenborn 

Fascell 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Garcia 

Gibbons 


Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harrison 

Holt 

Hyde 

Kemp 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leland 

Lowery  (CA) 

MacKay 

Martin  (NY) 

McCloskey 

Montgomery 

D  2000 


Myers 

Nichols 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roybal 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Smith  (NJ) 

Stratton 

Waxman 

Wylie 

Young  (MO) 


NOT  VOTING-52 
Andrews  (NO       Anthony  Aspin 


Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington  and 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  TRAXLER,  D'AMOURS, 
and  MORRISON  of  Washington 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  5753) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that 
the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

D  2010 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  the  amendment  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
separate  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendtnenl:  On  page  28.  after  line  4. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  305.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  each  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  is  hereby 
reduced  by  2  percent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes,  193,  noes 
190,  not  voting  50,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  214] 

AYES- 193 

And«non 

Gunderson 

Patterson 

Andrews  (TTC) 

Hall  < OH) 

Paul 

Applrgate 

Hall.  Ralph 

Penny 

Archer 

Hamilton 

Petri 

Bartlett 

Hance 

Pursell 

Batsman 

Hansen  (UTi 

Ray 

Bennett 

Hartnett 

Regula 

Bereuter 

Hiler 

Ridgr 

Bethune 

Hillis 

Rinaldo 

Bilirakis 

Hopkins 

Ritter 

Bliley 

Hubbard 

Roberts 

Boehlert 

Hughes 

Robinson 

Bntt 

Hunter 

Roemer 

Broomfield 

Ireland 

Roukema 

Brown  i  CO  > 

Jacobs 

Rudd 

Broyhill 

Jeffords 

RUS.SO 

Burton  (IN> 

Jenkins 

Sawyer 

Campbell 

Johnson 

Scharfer 

Carney 

Jones  ( OK  i 

Schneider 

Carper 

Kaptur 

Schuize 

ChandJer 

Kasich 

Sharp 

Chappie 

Kindness 

Shaw 

Cheney 

Kramer 

Shelby 

dinger 

Lagomarsino 

Shumway 

Coals 

Leach 

Shuster 

Coleman  <MO> 

Lent 

Siljander 

Conable 

Levitas 

Skeen 

Conte 

Lewis  iFLi 

Slallery 

Corcoran 

Livingston 

Smith  iNE) 

Coughim 

Lloyd 

Smith.  D»>nnv 

Courier 

Loeffler 

Smith.  Robert 

Craig 

Loll 

Snowe 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lowery  ( CA  i 

Snyder 

Crane.  Philip 

Lujan 

Solomon 

D  Amours 

Luken 

Spence 

Dannemeyer 

Lungren 

Sprat  t 

Daub 

Mack 

Stangeland 

Davis 

Madigan 

Stenholm 

DeWine 

Marlenee 

Stump 

Dickinson 

Marriott 

Sundquisl 

Dorgan 

Martin  (ID 

Tallon 

Dowdy 

Martin  iNCi 

Tauke 

Dreier 

McCain 

Taylor 

Duncan 

McCandless 

Thomas  iCAi 

Durbin 

McCollum 

Vander  Jagt 

Eckarl 

McCurdy 

Van'Jergriff 

Edwards  (OKi 

McEwen 

Volkmer 

Emerson 

McGrath 

Vucanovich 

English 

McKrrnan 

Walgren 

Erdreich 

McKinney 

Walker 

E\'ans  (lA) 

Miller  ( OH  1 

Weber 

Felghan 

Molinari 

Whitehurst 

Fiedler 

Moore 

Whitley 

Fields 

Moorhead 

Whittaker 

Franklin 

Morrison  (CTi 

Williams  lOH) 

Frenzel 

Morrison  iWA) 

Winn 

Gekas 

Nelson 

Wise 

Gilman 

NieLson 

Wolf 

Gingrich 

O'Brien 

Wort  ley 

Goodling 

Olin 

Yatron 

Gore 

Oxley 

Young  lAKi 

Gradison 

Packard 

Young iFL) 

Gramm 

Parris 

Zschau 

Green 

Pashayan 

Gregg 

Patman 
NOES- 190 

Ackerman 

Bryant 

Edwards  ICA) 

Addabbo 

Burton  (CAi 

Evans  <IL) 

Akaka 

Carr 

Fazio 

Alboxta 

Chappell 

Flippo 

Alexander 

Clarke 

norio 

Annunzlo 

Clay 

Foglietta 

AuCoin 

Coelho 

Foley 

Barnard 

Coleman  (TX) 

Ford  (MI) 

Barnes 

Collins 

Ford(TN) 

Bates 

Conyers 

Fowler 

BedeU 

Cooper 

Frank 

Beilenson 

Coyne 

Frost 

Berman 

Crockett 

Puqua 

Boggs 

Darden 

Garcia 

Boland 

de  la  Garza 

Oaydos 

Boner 

Derrick 

Gejdenson 

Bonior 

Dicks 

Gephardt 

Bonker 

DIngell 

Glickman 

Borski 

Donnelly 

Gonzalez 

Boko 

Downey 

Gray 

Boucher 

Dwyer 

Guarini 

Boxer 

Dymally 

HaUdNl 

Breaux 

Dyson 

Harkin 

Brooks 

Early 

Hatcher 

Brown  (CA) 

Edgar 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hutlo 

Jones  (NCj 

Jones  (TNi 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Koltrr 

K(xsimayer 

LaFalce 

Lealh 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lehman  iFLi 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  iCAi 

Lipinski 

Long  (LAi 

Long  (MDi 

Lowry  i  WAi 

Lundinr 

Markey 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

MrDade 

McHugh 

McNully 


Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natchrr 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Ob«'y 

Ortiz 

Otiinger 

Owen.s 

Panella 

Pease 

Pepper 

Pirklc 

Porter 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangrl 

Ratrhford 

Re  Id 

Richardson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkow.ski 

Rowland 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 


Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sikorski 

Simon 

SIsisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FLi 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GAi 

Torres 

Torricelli 

TOWTVS 

Traxler 

Udal! 

Valentine 

Vento 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitlen 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING-50 


Andrew. s  cNCi 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Badham 

Beull 

Biaggi 

Byron 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Dellum.s 

Dixon 

Edwards  i  AL  i 

Erlenborn 

Pascell 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Gibbons 


Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  iIDi 

Harrison 

Holt 

Hyde 

Kemp 

Kogovsek 

Lantos 

Lalta 

Leland 

MarKay 

Martin  iNYi 

McCloskey 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Neal 


Nichols 

Perkins 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roybal 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Smith  (NJi 

Stratton 

Waxman 

Williams  (MT) 

Wyhe 

Young  (MO) 


D  2020 

Messrs.  HERTEL  of  Michigan, 
HARKIN.  and  VALENTINE  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  SLATTERY.  JEFFORDS, 
and  GREEN  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye.  ' 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  2030 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  bill  is  passed.  A 
motion  to  reconsider 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  motion  at  the  desk. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  hps 
a  motion  at  the  desk.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion. 

The  motion  to  recommit  has  gone 
by.  The  Chair  was  waiting  for  the  gen- 
tleman. He  did  not  act  and  then  the 
Chair  put  the  question  on  passage. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  for  a  recorded  vote  on  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Well,  it  is  too  late 
for  that,  too.  The  Chair  has  already 
passed  that  point. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, wait  a  minute.  The  gentleman  was 
on  his  feet. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  House  will  consider  the  motion  to 
recommit  as  not  having  been  acted 
upon,  without  objection. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man rise? 

Listen,  this  Chair  leans  over  back- 
wards. Now,  the  gentleman  was  there 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel)  looked  at  the  Chair  for 
at  least  a  minute  and  the  gentlemen 
did  not  say  anything. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 
The  SPEAKER.  Yes. 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  your  courtesy.  I  realize 
it  is  a  difficult  time  and  the  House  was 
very  noisy. 

The  SPEAKER.  No  difficult  time 
whatsoever.  The  Chair  was  waiting  for 
the  gentleman  to  rise  and  seek  recog- 
nition. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  appreci- 
ate your  courtesy,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate your  courtesy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
asking  for  a  recorded  vote  on  passage? 
It  is  a  simple  motion  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  make  it. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, you  said  that  we  could  go  back  to 
the  motion  to  recommit.  That  is  what 
the  Speaker  said.  I  have  a  motion  at 
the  desk  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  proceedings 
prohibiting  a  motion  to  recommit  has 
been  vacated. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, frankly,  I  thought  you  said  we  were 
going  back  to  the  motion  to  recommit 
and  then  we  were  going  on  the  adop- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  has  gone 
back  to  the  motion.  We  have  gone 
back  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  a 
motion  to  recommit  has  not  been  put. 
Does  the  gentleman  desire  a  rollcall 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Yes. 
The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
kindly  ask  for  one. 

Mr.    LEWIS   of   California.    Please. 

Mr.  Speaker,  give  me  a  rollcall  on  the 

bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 

MORTHA)  (during  the  vote).  The  Chair 
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wants  to  remind  Members  there  may 
be  another  vote  on  the  postponed  sus- 
pension after  this  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  247,  nays 
138.  not  voting  48.  as  follows:         I 
[Roll  No.  215] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosla 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Applegale 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bales 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bermaii 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco  I 

Boucher        | 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brill 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay  1 

dinger 

Coelho  ' 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins  I 

Conte  I 

Conyers        ' 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

E^arly 

Ecka.n 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 


YEAS-247 

Gephardt 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutlo 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Roller 

Koslmayer 

LaPalce 

Lealh 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lloyd 

Long (LA) 

Long<MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundine 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Minela 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha       ' 

Natcher      j 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 


Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Otlinger 

Owens       I 

Parris       | 

Patterson  i 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Sabo         ! 

Savage      | 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze     i 

Schumer  ' 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Sikorski    . 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skellon 

Slallery    I 

Smith  (Ft) 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NE) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratl 

Sl  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes       I    . 

Studds      I 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns       I 

Traxler 

Udall        I 

Valentine 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whitlen 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley    I 

Wright     i 

Yates     '  I 

Yatron     I 

Young  (AK) 


Archer 

AuCoin 

Bartlelt 

Baleman 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BiUrakis 

Bliley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 


NAYS- 138 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harlnetl 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Loll 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

Miller  (OH) 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Nielsen 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panelta 


Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheal 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wise 

Wyden 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  unavoidably  absent  on  rollcall 
212.  the  vote  on  the  Frenzel  amend- 
ment. Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  yes. 


NOT  VOTING-48 


Andrews  (NO 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Badham 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Byron 

Craig 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Dixon 

Ek) wards  (AL) 

Erlent>om 

Ferraro 

Pish 


Gibbons 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harrison 

Holt 

Hyde 

Kemp 

Kogovsek 

Lantos 

Lalta 

Leland 

MacKay 

Martin  (NY) 

McCloskey 

Michel 

D  2040 


Montgomery 

Myers 

Nichols 

Pritchard 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roybal 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Smith  (NJ) 

Stratton 

Waxman 

Williams  (MTl 

Wylie 

Young  (MO) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Leland  for,  with  Mr.  MacKay  against. 

Mr.  Rodino  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Dixon  for,  with  Mr.  Roth  against. 

Mr.  Dellums  for,  with  Mr.  Badham 
against. 

Mr.  Biaggi  for,  with  Mr.  Latta  against. 

Mr.  Lantos  for,  with  Mr.  Erlenborn 
against. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  RITTER  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3282. 
CLEAN  WATER  ACT 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  withdrawn  from  cosponsorship  of 
H.R.  3282,  to  reauthorize  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  As  reported  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  this  bill  is  an  unac- 
ceptable substitute  for  H.R.  3282  as  in- 
troduced. My  intention  in  signing  onto 
this  bill  as  a  cosponsor  was  that  we 
would  make  significant  progress 
toward  cleaning  up  our  polluted 
waters.  The  committee  added  numer- 
ous provisions  that  would  drastically 
weaken  current  efforts  to  reduce  water 
pollution.  Many  of  the  deadlines  for 
the  installation  of  pollution  control 
technology  have  been  extended  or,  in 
many  cases,  industrial  requirements 
for  pretreatment  have  been  relaxed. 

Clean  water  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly scarce  resource  in  this  country. 
As  a  society,  we  are  dependent  upon  it, 
yet  take  its  existence  for  granted.  Our 
lakes,  streams,  and  seashores  have 
shown  signs  of  suffering  from  pollu- 
tion for  years.  We  cannot  afford  at 
this  time  to  enact  a  bill  that  takes  re- 
gressive rather  progressive  steps 
toward  cleaning  up  our  waters. 

In  particular,  I  am  concerned  about 
committee  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  extend  the  pretreatment  com- 
pliance deadline  for  electrofriaters  and 
integrated  facilities  (many  of  which 
are  also  electroplaters).  These  dead- 
line extensions  will  expose  the  public 
to  millions  of  pounds  of  toxic  pollut- 
ants. They  are  entirely  unnecessary  as 
electroplaters  have  had  ample  time  to 
comply.  In  addition,  many  electro- 
platers have  already  purchased  pollu- 
tion control  equipment:  They  should 
not  be  competitively  disadvantaged  by 
a  deadline  extension  for  those  who 
have  refused  to  comply  with  the  law. 
I,  therefore,  plan  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  delete  these  deadline 
extensions  when  the  bill  comes  to  the 
House  floor.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reconsider  their  support  of  this  bill 
unless  we  are  successful  in  making  sig- 
nificant changes  on  the  floor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT 
TEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
OVERSIGHT  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBUC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT  TO- 
MORROW DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  during  the  time  the  House  is 
sitting  under  the  5-minute  rule  tomor- 
row. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  having  diffi- 
culty hearing  the  gentleman's  request. 

Has  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  minority  on  the 
committee? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  ranking  member  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoLiNARi)  for  permission  to  sit 
while  the  House  is  considering  legisla- 
tion under  the  5-minute  rule  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  2050 


OF      NAME 
COSPONSOR 


OF 
OF 

ask 


WITHDRAWAL 
MEMBER  AS 
H.R.  4097 

Mr.    BEDELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4097. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OREGON  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  wishes  of  the 
Members.  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  postponed  on 
Monday,  June  4,  on  the  motion  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  on 
H.R.  1149.  the  Oregon  wilderness  bill. 
that  that  vote  be  postponed  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  June  7,  1984. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5  of  rule  I.  the  unfinished  business  is 
the  question  of  suspending  the  rules 
and  concurring  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1149. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
to  H.R.  1149.  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed  on  June  4 
and  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  281.  nays 
99.  not  voting  53.  as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  216) 

YEAS- 281 


Ackfrman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Altxxsta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  ( TX  i 

Annunzio 

Apple^ate 

AuCojn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilen.son 

Bennett 

Bethune 

Bilirakis 

Boehlert 

Boi!g.S 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borskt 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brut 

9rook.s 

Brown  iCAi 

Bryant 

Burton  'CAi 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Cla> 

Coelho 

Coleman  iTX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

CouKhlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Oicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  ( CA  i 

English 


Erdreich 

E\  arts  I  lA  i 

Elans  1 1 1. 1 

Pa-scell 

Fazio 

FeiKhan 

Fiedler 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoKlietia 

Foley 

Ford  (Mil 

Ford  I TN  i 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejden.son 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

CoodlinK 

Gore 

Gradi.son 

Gray 

Green 

Guanni 

Hall  (IN I 

HalKOHi 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hettel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hilhs 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

John.son 

Jones  ( NC  i 

Jone^  (OKI 

Jones  (TNi 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennellv 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 


Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Loath 

Lehman  iCAi 

Lehman  <  FLi 

Lent 

L«'Vin 

l,evine 

L^vitas 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long  I  LA  I 

Long  (MDi 

Low  ry  ( WA  i 

Luken 

Lundine 

Mack 

Markey 

Martin  (ILl 

Martinez 

Mat.sui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKmney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikul.ski 

Miller  (CAi 

Miller  (OHi 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CTi 

Morrison  ( WAi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O  Brien 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panelta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 


Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Rlchard.son 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roe 

Roemer 

Ro.se 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 


Archer 

Bartlett 

Bereuter 

Bliley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (COi 

Broyhill 

Burton  ( IN) 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Craig 

Cran^-.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickirvson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OKi 

Emerson 

Fields 

Franklin 

Gingrich 

Gramm 

Gregg 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slatlery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

NAYS-99 

Gunderson 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnctt 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lewis  (CA) 

Liewis(FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CAi 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

McCandless 

McDade 

McEwen 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Nielson 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 
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Towiu 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walkins 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

WiUon 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zschau 


QuiUen 

Roljerts 

Robinson 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shusler 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wort  ley 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FLi 


Andrews  (NCi 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Badham 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bosco 

Breaux 

Byron 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Dixon 

Edwards  (AL) 

Erlenborn 

Ferraro 

PUh 


NOT  VOTING-53 

Frank  Montgomery 

Gibtx>ns  Myers 

Hall.  Sam  Nichols 

Hammerschmidt  Pritchard 


Hansen  (ID) 

Harrison 

Holt 

Hyde 

Kemp 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leland 

MacKay 

Martin  (NC) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCloskey 

Michel 


Rodino 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roybal 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Smith  (NJ) 

Stratton 

Wax  man 

Weber 

Williams  (MT) 

Wylie 

Young  (MO) 


D  2100 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK  and  Mrs. 
MARTIN  of  Illinois  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  Suspended  and 
the  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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DIRECTING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
ROLLMENT OF  H.R.  1149, 
OREGON  WILDERNESS  ACT  OP 
1983 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  316)  directing  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  make  corections  in  the  enrollment 
of  H.R.  1149.  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
have  an  explanation  from  the  chair- 
man on  what  these  so-called  technical 
corrections  are. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Apparently  the  bill  which  we  just 
adopted  had  certain  minor  technical 
errors  in  it.  One  of  which  was  a  wrong 
name  for  one  of  the  wilderness  areas 
and  it  Would  change  it  to  the  correct 
name.  The  other  was  simply  refer- 
ences that  did  not  jive  with  the  actual 
descriptions. 

They  are  not  of  any  substance,  I  am 
told.  But  in  order  to  do  the  thing  right 
we  thought  we  ought  to  make  this  cor- 
rection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman answer  the  question  in  the  re- 
ferral to  the  amendment  there  is  men- 
tion of  a  boundary  change. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  This  does  not  ac- 
tually change  the  boundary.  It  merely 
makes  the  reference  the  correct  one  to 
coincide  with  the  map  reference. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Are  there 
any  additional  acres  or  subtraction  of 
acres  in  this  area? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  No  additional 
Acres. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  316 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  1149).  entitled  "An 
Act  to  designate  certain  national  forest 
system  and  other  lands  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  make  the  following  correc- 
tions: 


1.  In  section  3,  paragraph  (13)  after  "cer- 
tain lands  in"  strike  the  words  "and  adja- 
cent to". 

2.  In  section  3,  paragraph  (21)  change 
"Glacier  Wilderness;"  to  "Monument  Rock 
Wilderness:" 

3.  In  subsection  7(d)  after  "those  national 
forest  system  roadless  lands"  strike  "which 
were  evaluated". 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  2110 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  WILDERNESS 
ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3921) 
entitled  "An  Act  to  Establish  Wilder- 
ness Areas  in  New  Hampshire,"  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "New  Hampshire  Wilderness  Act  of 
1984". 

TITLE  I-NEW  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

DESIGNATION  OF  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

Sec.  101.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136). 
the  following  lands  are  hereby  designated  as 
wilderness  and,  therefore,  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest,  New  Hampshire,  which 
comprise  approximately  forty-five  thousand 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Pemigewasset  Wilderness— Proposed", 
dated  July  1983,  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Pemigewasset  Wilderness  Area; 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest,  New  Hampshire,  which 
comprise  approximately  twenty-five  thou- 
sand acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Sandwich  Range  Wilderness— Pro- 
rtosed".  dated  July  1983.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Sandwich  Range  Wilderness; 
and 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest.  New  Hampshire,  which 
comprise  approximately  seven  thousand 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Presidential  Range-Dry  River  Wilder- 
ness Additions— Proposed",  dated  July  1983, 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in  and 
shall  l>e  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range-Dry  River  Wilderness  as  des- 
ignated by  Public  Law  93-622. 

MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec.  102.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  descrip- 
tion of  each  wilderness  area  designated  by 
this  Act  with  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  with  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Each  such  map  and 
description  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act,  except  that 
correction  of  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  in  each  such  map  and  description 


may  be  made  by  the  Secretary.  Each  such 
map  and  description  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILDERNESS 

Sec  103.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  area 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness,  except 
that  any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

EFFECT  OF  RARE  II 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  II);  and 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  System 
roadless  areas  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  of  the  environmental  impacts  as- 
sociated with  alternative  allocations  of  such 
areas. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that— 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  11 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  States  other  than  New 
Hampshire,  such  statement  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  with  respect  to  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire; 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire which  were  reviewed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  second  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  (RARE  ID  and 
those  lands  referred  to  in  subsection  (d), 
that  review  and  evaluation  or  reference 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  the  ini- 
tial land  management  plans  required  for 
such  lands  by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976,  to  be  an  adequate  consid- 
eration of  the  suitability  of  such  lands"  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shall  not  be  required  to  review  the 
wilderness  option  prior  to  the  revisions  of 
the  plans,  but  shall  review  the  wilderness 
option  when  the  plans  are  revised,  which  re- 
visions will  ordinarily  occur  on  a  ten-year 
cycle,  or  at  least  every  fifteen  years,  unless, 
prior  to  such  time,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture finds  that  conditions  in  a  unit  have  sig- 
nificantly changed: 

(3)  areas  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
reviewed  in  such  final  environmental  state- 
ment or  referenced  in  subsection  (d)  and  not 
designated  wilderness  upon  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  managed  for  multiple  use 
in  accordance  with  land  management  plans 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976:  Provided, 
That  such  areas  need  not  be  managed  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  their  suitability 
for  wilderness  designation  prior  to  or  during 
revision  of  the  initial  land  management 
plans;  and 

(4)  in  the  event  that  revised  land  manage- 
ment plans  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
are  implement^  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended 
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by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976.  and  other  applicable  law.  areas  not 
recommended  for  wilderness  designation 
need  not  be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  suitability  for  wilderness  desig 
nation  prior  to  or  during  revision  of  such 
plans,  and  areas  recommended  for  wilder- 
ness designation  shall  be  managed  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  their  suitability  for 
wilderness  designation  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended 
by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976.  and  other  applicable  law. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  and  as  provided 
in  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976.  the  term  revision  '  shall 
not  include  an    amendment"  to  a  plan. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
also  apply  to— 

(1)  those  National  Forest  System  roadle.ss 
lands  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  which 
were  evaluated  in  the  Kancamagus.  Water 
ville  Valley,  and  Presidential  unit  plans:  and 

(2)  National  Forest  System  roadless  lands 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  which  art- 
less than  5.000  acres  m  size. 

(e)  The  Kilkenny  Unit  Plan  Area,  as  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  Kilkenny  Unit 
Plan  Area',  dated  October  1983.  shall  be 
considered  for  all  uses,  including  wildernes-s. 
during  preparation  of  a  forest  plan  for  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manane- 
ment  Act  of  1976. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  lands  in  the  While  Mountain 
National  Forest  located  within  the  Slate  of 
Maine. 

TITLE  II-WILX)  AND  SCENIC  RIVER 
STUDY 

WILDCAT  BROOK  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER  STUDY 

Sec.  201.  Section  5<a]  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  (Public  Law  90  542;  82 
Stat.  906.  as  amended  i  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at\he  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraplrS. 

(89)  Wildcat  Brook,  New  Hampshire;  The 
segment  from  its  headwaters  Including  the 
principal  tributaries  to  its  confluence  wiih 
the  Ellis  River.  The  study  authorized  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  completed  no  later  than 
six  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  and  an  interim  report  shall  be 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph.". 

TITLE  III-NATIONAL  FOREST 
BOUNDARY  EXPANSION 

PURCHASE  OF  PILOT  RANGE  TRACTS 

Sec  301.  In  order  to  develop  and  preserve 
recreational  opportunities,  maintain  long- 
term  public  access,  and  provide  the  water 
shed  protection  and  controlled  timber  har- 
vesting associated  with  National  Forest 
System  ownership,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  to  purchase,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Weeks  Act  of  March  1, 
1911  <16  U.S.C.  480  et  seq.).  certain  lands 
contiguous  to  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest.  New  Hampshire,  comprising  ap- 
proximately four  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Pilot 
Range  Tracts",  dated  1984.  The  maps  and 
legal  description  of  the  boundary  of  such 
lands  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  Inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agri- 


culture, and  appropriate  field  offices  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

ADDITION  TO  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL 
FOREST 

Sec  302.  All  lands  purchased  pursuant  to 
section  301  of  this  title  are  hereby  added  to 
the  White  Mountain  National  Forest,  and 
shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  laws,  rules  and  regulations  applicable 
with  respect  to  lands  in  the  National  Forest 
System. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

Sec  303,  For  the  purpose  of  section  7  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  <16  use.  4601-9),  the  boundary  of 
the  White  Mountain  National  Forest,  as 
modified  by  this  title,  shall  be  treated  as  if 
It  were  the  boundary  of  that  forest  as  of 
January  1.  1965. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  304.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Amend  the  title  .so  as  to  read:  An  Act  to 
establish  wilderne,s,s  areas  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  for  other  purposes". 

Mr,  SEIBERLING  (during  the  read- 
ing), Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendments 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
MuRTHA),  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska,  Reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
shall  not  object.  I  do  so  primarily  for 
recognition  on  this  side;  and  before  we 
have  an  explanation  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Gregg)  for  his  fine  work  on 
this  legislation.  The  bill  has  been 
worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people  involved  in  New  Hampshire. 
They  have  been  working  hard  on  this 
legislation,  and  it  is  totally  agreed 
with  by  everyone. 

At  this  lime  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr,  Gregg), 

Mr.  GREGG,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr,  Seiberling)  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska,  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

This  bill  represents  hard  work  which 
has  been  put  in  by  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent people,  including  the  entire  New 
Hampshire  delegation.  m.vself  and 
Congressman  D'Amours.  and.  on  the 
Senate  side,  Senator  Humphrey  and 
Senator  Rudman,  It  is  a  bill  which  is  a 
consensus  piece  of  legislation,  and  it 
reflects  the  fact  that  New  Hampshire 
is  totally  committed  to  preserving  its 
quality  environment  and  as  a  result  of 
the  commitment  is  willing  to  work  to- 
gether to  put  together  this  type  of  wil- 
derness legislation, 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yield- 
ing, and  again  I  thank  the  committee's 
expeditious  consideration  of  this 
matter, 

Mr,  SEIBERLING,  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio, 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H,R.  3921,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Senate,  The  wilderness  pro- 
posals of  the  bill  are  identical  to  those 
which  passed  the  House  last  Novem- 
ber, and  with  the  exception  of  some 
very  minor  boundary  changes  involv- 
ing setbacks  from  shelters,  trails,  et 
cetera  are  identical  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Forest  Service.  As  with  the  other 
wilderness  bills  returned  by  the 
Senate.  H,R,  3921  has  been  amended 
to  reflect  the  new  release  language 
compromise  recently  agreed  to  by 
Chairman  Udall,  myself  and  Senator 
McClure,  This  release  language  will 
cover  all  lands  in  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest  except  for  the  Kil- 
kenny Unit  Plan  Area  and  lands  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  which  will  receive  fur- 
ther wilderness  study  during  the  ongo- 
ing preparation  of  the  forest  plan  for 
the  White  Mountain  National  Forest 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act, 

In  addition  to  the  wilderness  provi- 
sion, the  Senate  has  amended  H.R. 
3921  to  incorporate  provisions  pertain- 
ing to  a  wild  and  scenic  river  study  for 
Wildcat  Brook  and  to  authorize  the 
Forest  Service  to  purchase  approxi- 
mately 4.000  acres  of  land  in  the  Pilot 
Range  for  inclusion  in  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest.  These  pro- 
visions, while  not  relating  to  the  wil- 
derness issue  per  se,  are  both  highly 
meritorious,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  accept  the  Senate 
amendments.  Briefly,  the  Wildcat 
Brook  amendment  is  very  similar  to 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  4406,  which 
passed  the  House  by  voice  vote  on 
April  30, 

The  Pilot  Range  amendment 
amounts  to  little  more  than  an  admin- 
istrative provision  to  allow  the  Forest 
Service  to  acquire  some  4.000  acres  of 
land  in  the  Pilot  Range  and  to  modify 
the  administrative  boundary  of  the 
White  Mountain  Forest  to  include 
the.se  lands.  Due  to  its  proximity  to 
Boston.  New  York.  Montreal  and 
other  major  population  centers  in  the 
East,  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest  is  one  of  the  most  intensely 
used  national  forests  in  the  Nation.  As 
a  result,  the  Forest  Service  has  en- 
deavored to  acquire  select  tracts  to 
round  out  its  boundaries  and  augment 
key  recreational,  scenic  and  wildlife 
values.  The  Pilot  Range  addition  is  a 
prime  candidate  for  such  acquisition, 
and  its  inclusion  in  the  Forest  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire congressional  delegation,  the  Ad 
Hoc  White  Mountain  National  Forest 
Advisory  Committee,  the  towns  of 
Stark.  Northumberland,  and  Lancas- 
ter. N.H.  (in  which  the  lands  are  locat- 
ed), and  numerous  other  groups  and 
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individuals.  I  would  also  note  that  the 
purchase  authority  is  discretionary 
only  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
normal  appropriations  process. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  H.R.  3921,  as  amended,  is  mertior- 
ious  legislation  that  has  the  strong 
support  of  the  entire  New  Hampshire 
delegation.  I  urge  its  approval. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  all 
member*  of  the  delegation,  particular- 
ly including  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
D'Amours).  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young) 
would  yield  to  him  so  that  he  can 
make  some  remarks  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  D'Amours). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Prior 
to  that,  the  Chair  would  like  to  dis- 
pose of  the  unanimous  consent  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
berling). 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) that  the  Senate  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 

BERLING  )^ 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  D'Amours). 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3921,  the  New 
Hampshire  Wilderness  Act  of  1984. 
This  is  a  proud  day  for  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  has  arrived  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  effective 
and  skiDful  leadership  of  the  interior 
Committee  and  particularly  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  from 
Ohio,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  and  National 
Parks. 

H.R.  8921  would  designate  an  addi- 
tional 77.000  acres  in  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest  as  wilderness. 
This  legislation  is  the  product  of  many 
months  of  dedicated  effort  by  the  ad 
hoc  White  Mountain  National  Forest 
Advisory  Committee,  representing  a 
broad  spectrum  of  National  Forest 
users.  Given  the  diversity  of  interests 
concerned,  the  ad  hoc  committee  can 
take  great  pride  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. I  think  I  speak  for  all  who  ap- 
preciate and  will  come  to  enjoy  the 
wilderness  experience  in  saying  that 
we  owe  B  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
members  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  for 
their  many  years  of  hard  work. 

This  legislation  also  includes  a  provi- 
sion very  similar  to  my  bill,  H.R.  4406. 
which  passed  this  House  on  April  30, 
1984.  This  provision  would  amend  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 


by  including,  for  study  purposes,  the 
Wildcat  River  in  Jackson,  N.H.,  there- 
by insuring  the  continued  protection 
of  the  Wildcat  as  a  unique  natural  re- 
source and  outstanding  scenic  attrac- 
tion. Also  included  is  a  provision  that 
would  extend  the  boundary  of  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest  to  in- 
clude valued  tracts  of  land  in  the  Pilot 
Range.  This  provision  has  been  includ- 
ed in  anticipation  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  Pilot  Range  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  these  measures 
enjoy  the  strong  support  of  the  citf- 
zens  of  New  Hampshire,  conservation- 
ists, and  forest  users  alike.  Favorable 
action  today  on  H.R.  3921  will  insure 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  our 
rich  natural  heritage  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  only 
to  compliment  the  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  delegation  for  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  on  this  legis- 
lation. In  particular,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg)  has 
been  extremely  helpful  to  the  commit- 
tee throughout  our  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Getting  everyone  to  agree  on  any 
issue  can  be  difficult  but  particularly 
difficult  on  wilderness  issues.  It  takes 
a  great  deal  of  personal  attention  and 
time  which  the  gentleman  has  been 
willing  to  devote  to  the  process. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  wil- 
derness portions  of  the  legislation  and 
I  believe  the  Senate  amendment  deal- 
ing with  the  wild  river  study  and  the 
aimexation  of  land  to  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  will  not 
generate  any  real  problems.  Our 
action  today  clears  the  bill  for  the 
President. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the 
creation  of  the  45,000-acre  wilderness 
in  the  P6migewasset  Valley  which  I 
am  told  is  the  largest  roadless  area  in 
Federal  ownership  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  should  make  a  fine  addition  to 
the  wilderness  preservation  system 
and  will  be  extremely  popular  in  New 
England. 

Also  important  is  the  special  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  bill  and  respec- 
tive committee  reports  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Wild  River  area  and  the 
Kilkenny  unit  plan  area.  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  provisions  will  be  helpful  in 
preventing  future  wilderness  battles  in 
the  State  and  will  allow  the  forest 
management  process  to  work  as  it  was 
intended. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speak- 


er. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldmg. 

In  light  of  all  that  has  been  said,  I 
yield  back  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For 
what  reason  does  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gekas)  rise? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  have  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr,  Speaker, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Are  we  ready  for  spe- 
cial orders,  for  the  recitation  of  re- 
quests for  special  orders? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  first  recognize  the  gentle- 
woman from  Indiana. 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  WEEK 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  153)  to  designate  the  week 
beginning  October  2,  1983,  as  "Nation- 
al Children's  Week,"  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  not  to 
object  but  to  let  the  gentlewoman 
know  that  the  minority  has  reviewed 
this  legislation.  There  are  many 
people  on  the  Republican  side  who 
have  cosponsored  the  legislation.  We 
are  definitely  in  favor  of  it. 
•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
often  said  that  our  Nation's  children 
are  our  future.  But  we  must  insure 
that  their  needs  are  provided  for  in  a 
comprehensive  way  in  the  present  if 
we  are  to  have  a  promising  future  for 
our  Nation. 
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For  the  past  several  years  in  Atlan- 
ta, a  dedicated  group  of  my  constitu- 
ents has  conducted  a  highly  successful 
week-long  examination  of  the  special 
needs  of  children— and  the  services 
being  provided  to  them.  This  Chil- 
dren's Week  has  brought  together  vol- 
unteer agencies.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, educators,  and  other  concerned 
individuals  in  an  effort  to  heighten 
public  awareness  of  the  resources 
available  to  help  our  children  develop. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  resolution 
to  designate  a  National  Children's 
Week  in  October,  coinciding  with  this 
special  annual  event  in  Atlanta.  Today 
this  resolution  is  t)efore  you.  and  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  153. 

A  foundation,  which  chooses  to 
remain  anonymous,  has  awarded  a 
grant  for  the  publication  of  a  guide- 
book on  how  other  communities  can 
conduct  their  own  Children's  Week 
along  the  lines  of  the  successful  Atlan- 
ta venture.  With  this  publication,  and 
with  congressional  designation  of  the 
week  of  October  7.  1984.  as  National 
Children's  Week,  we  can  stimulate  a 
nationwide  study  of  our  children'.s 
needs  and  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
insure  that  our  future  is  adequately 
provided  for. 

I  believe  this  can  be  an  extremely 
worthwhile  effort,  and  I  hope  all  my 
colleagues  will  vote  in  support  of  this 
resolution.* 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with 
draw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res   153 

Whereas  there  are  approximately  .sixty- 
five  million  children  in  the  Nation: 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  Nation  are  its 
most  precious  resource  and  it.s  greatest  hope 
for  the  future:  and 

Whereas  a  week  designated  for  the  pur 
pose  of  focusing  on  the  needs  of  children 
and  the  community  .services  available  to 
them  will  be  beneficial  both  to  children  and 
to  the  future  of  the  Nation:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolvec  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be 
ginning  October  2.  1983.  hereby  is  designal 
ed  "National  Children's  Week  ',  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MRS.  HALL  OF  INDIANA 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi 
ana:  On  page  1.  line  3.  strike  October  2. 
1983"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  October  7, 
1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
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by    the    gentlewoman 
(Mrs.  Hall). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  joint  resolution  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  beginning 
October  7.  1984.  as  National  Chil- 
dren's Week.  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


n  2120 


NATIONAL  CHILD  PASSENGER 
SAFETY  AWARENESS  DAY 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  289)  to  designate  June 
18,  1984,  as  "National  Child  Passenger 
Safety  Awareness  Day,  "  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  re.serv- 
ing  the  right  to  object.  I  will  not 
object.  It  is  a  very  important  resolu- 
tion. More  children  are  injured  and 
killed  because  of  automobile  accidents 
over  the  age  of  6  months  than  in  any 
manner  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  important  re.solution  to 
make  sure  that  we  emphasize  the  fact 
that  children  often  are  more  easily  in- 
jured in  automobiles  than  adults  be- 
cause of  their  size.  We.  of  course,  want 
to  bring  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
important  for  children  to  have  seat- 
belts.  It  is  an  extremely  important 
measure.  We  urge  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation: we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  re.serva- 
tion  of  objection. 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  as  our  Nation  pau.sed  on  Memo- 
rial Day  to  pay  homage  to  all  of  our 
fellow  Americans  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  past  wars  fought  to  defend  our 
freedom,  we  might  have  aLso  paused  to 
recognize  the  continuing  lo.ss  of  Amer- 
ican lives  that  occurs  on  a  daily  basis 
in  a  war  that  we  are  waging  among 
ourselves. 

Last  year  alone,  more  than  44,000 
Americans  were  killed  in  this  war, 
leaving  another  2  million  people 
wounded.  The  costs  to  bury  the  dead, 
care  for  the  injured  and  repair  the 
damage  exceed  $40  billion  every  year. 
This  bloody  battle,  however,  has  no 
relation  to  defending  freedom;  this 
war  is  one  that  we  are  inflicting  upon 
ourselves,  and  the  battleground  is  on 
our  Nation's  highways. 

More  Americans  have  been  killed  in 
highway  crashes  over  the  past  3  years 
than  all  of  our  brave  soldiers  who  lost 


their  lives  in  both  Vietnam  and  Korea. 
And,  if  today  is  a  typical  day,  we  can 
expect  another  120  or  more  citizens  to 
be  killed  on  our  roads. 

Like  all  wars,  it  is  the  children  who 
are  the  most  tragic  victims,  and  the 
facts  are  as  clear  as  they  are  devastat- 
ing: 

Highway  crashes  are  the  number 
one  killer  and  crippler  of  children  in 
the  United  States; 

More  children  are  killed  or  crippled 
as  passengers  in  highway  crashes  than 
the  total  number  of  children  killed  or 
crippled  by  the  seven  most  common 
childhood  diseases,  and: 

Highway  crashes  are  the  leading 
trauma-related  cause  of  spinal  cord  in- 
juries, epilepsy  and  mental  retardation 
in  the  United  States. 

Fortunately,  a  technological  vaccine 
is  available  to  prevent  these  tragic 
deaths  and  crippling  injuries.  The 
proper  use  of  child  restraints  in  auto- 
mobiles is  90-percent  effective  in  pre- 
venting death  and  67-percent  effective 
in  preventing  injury.  In  recent  years, 
46  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  taken  an  important  step  in  re- 
sponse to  this  problem  by  enacting 
laws  requiring  the  use  of  child  re- 
straints in  private  passenger  automo- 
biles. However,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  na- 
tional surveys  still  show  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  children  in  the 
United  States  are  not  properly  re- 
strained in  these  life-saving  devices. 

Often,  it  is  the  same  parents  who 
would  not  risk  their  child's  health  and 
.safety— who  make  sure  they  have  a 
proper  diet,  dress  warmly  on  cold 
winter  days  and  get  their  immuniza- 
tion shots— who  are  exposing  them  on 
a  daily  basis  to  the  No.  1  threat  to 
their  lives— motor  vehicle  crashes— 
without  providing  this  technological 
vaccine  that  we  call  the  child  .safety 
seat  or  seatbelt. 

Many  parents  continue  to  believe 
that  holding  their  child  in  their  arms 
will  shield  that  child  from  any  harm. 
This  common  belief,  sadly  typifies  the 
current  .serious  lack  of  awareness  and 
education  concerning  child  passenger 
-safety,  and  the  results  are  all  too  often 
disasterous.  For  example,  in  a  30  mile- 
an-hour  crash,  a  mother  weighing  100 
pounds  who  is  holding  her  child  on 
her  lap  will  slam  against  that  child 
with  the  force  of  3,000  pounds.  Often, 
the  child  will  cushion  the  mother  from 
bodily  harm,  while  the  mother  crushes 
her  child  between  herself  and  the 
dashboard. 

I  am  convinced  that  mandatory 
usage  laws— and  their  enforcement- 
are  an  essential  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  assuring  the  use  and 
the  proper  use  of  child  restraints. 
Also,  through  greater  public  aware- 
ness, information  and  education,  we 
can  reduce  significantly  these  sense- 
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less  and  preventable  deaths  and  inju- 
ries among  the  children  of  our  Nation. 
With  the  bipartisan  support  of  239 
cosponsors  here  in  the  House,  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  563) 
designed  to  focus  needed  national  at- 
tention on  this  national  tragedy  by 
designating  Monday.  June  18,  1984,  as 
"National  Child  Passenger  Safety 
Awareness  Day."  Senator  Paula  Haw- 
kins is  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  com- 
panion resolution  in  the  Senate,  which 
approved  this  measure  recently. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  obvi- 
ous. And,  there  are  many  organiza- 
tions nationwide— Government  agen- 
cies, private  sector  business  and  grass- 
roots groups— who  welcome  this  day  of 
national  awareness  of  child  passenger 
safety  ts  an  important  opportunity  to 
encourage  the  proper  use  of  this  avail- 
able technological  vaccine  to  immu- 
nize our  children  from  the  number  one 
threat  to  their  lives  and  limbs. 

It  is  the  direct  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  President  Reagan  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  our  Nation  to  observe  June  18  with 
appropriate  programs,  ceremonies  and 
activities.  I  urge  the  full  support  of 
this  House  on  this  vitally  important 
issue  and  measure.* 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

I  S.J.  Res.  2B9 

Wherea:s  motor  vehicle  collisions  are  the 
primary  cause  of  death  of  children  over  the 
aKC  of  six  months  in  the  United  States; 

WluTtas  motor  vehicle  collisions  are  the 
primary  cause  of  the  crippling  of  children  in 
the  United  States; 

Wherta.s  more  children  under  the  age  of 
five  years  are  killed  or  crippled  as  passen- 
Kprs  involved  in  motor  vehicle  collisions 
than  tlR'  total  number  of  children  killed  or 
cripplej  by  the  seven  most  common  child- 
hood diseases:  pertussis,  lentanus,  diphthe- 
ria, measle.s.  mumps,  rubella,  and  polio: 

Wherias  motor  vehicle  collisions  are  the 
leading, trauma  related  cause  of  spinal  cord 
m.jurie.'i  epilepsy,  and  mental  retardation  in 
the  United  States; 

Wherfas  during  the  years  1978  through 
1982  nearly  three  thousand  and  four  hun- 
dred children  under  the  age  of  five  years 
were  killed  in  traffic  collisions,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  chil- 
dren w«re  injured  in  the  United  States; 

Wheneas  an  unrestrained  child  is  less  pro- 
tected by  padding  and  energy-absorbing  ma- 
terials than  an  adult  in  a  motor  vehicle  col- 
lision. UiTHuse  protective  devices  are  placed 
in  area*  more  likely  to  l)enefit  adults; 

Wheneas  unrestrained  children  are  subject 
to  a  .significantly  higher  risk  of  serious 
head,  spine,  chest  and  abdominal  injury  in 
motor  Vehicle  collisions  than  older  passen- 
ger because  the  bodies  of  children  are  less 
develojied  and  provide  less  protection; 

Whereas  an  unrestrained  child  in  a  motor 
vehicle  collision  faces  an  increased  danger 
of  fatal  or  serious  injury  from  ejection  as 
well  as  injuries  resulting  from  contact  with 
the  vehicle  interior: 


Whereas  an  unrestrained  child  in  a  motor 
vehicle  not  involved  in  a  collision  may  be 
killed  or  injured  as  a  result  of  sudden  stops, 
turns,  swerves,  or  from  the  unrestrained 
child  falling  from  a  moving  vehicle; 

Whereas  forty-two  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  enacted  laws  mandating 
the  use  of  child  safety  restraint  systems; 

Whereas  only  40  percent  of  children 
under  the  age  of  five  are  protected  by  child 
safety  seats  in  the  United  Slates  and  nation- 
al surveys  show  that  over  70  percent  of  such 
seats  are  used  incorrectly: 

Whereas  research  has  shown  that  the 
proper  use  of  child  restraints  is  90  percent 
effective  in  preventing  death  and  67  percent 
effective  in  preventing  injury: 

Whereas  death  and  injuries  may  be  re- 
duced significantly  through  greater  public 
awareness,  information,  and  education: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  June  18.  1984  is 
designated  as  -National  Child  Passenger 
Safety  Awareness  Day"  and  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  that  day  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  lime,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
567)  to  designate  1984  as  the  "Year  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  "  and  June 
27,  1984.  as  "St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Day."  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  Ihe  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  Ihe  reque.sl  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rt'.serv- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  will  not 
object.  It  is  again  a  very  worthwhile 
resolution,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  believ  •  one  of  the  najor  spon- 
sors of  the  resolution,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Pursell). 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  committee  and 
thank  the  committee  for  pulling  this 
resolution  out  this  evening  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  There  has  been  a 
billion  tons  of  cargo  that  has  pas.sed 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  It 
is  an  historic  occasion  in  June  to  cele- 
brate the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  We 
have  had  over  218  Members  cosponsor 
the  resolution. 

On  June  27  the  United  Stales  and 
Canada  will  celebrate  the  25ih  anni- 
versary of  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
achievements   of   the   20th   century- 


construction    of    the    St. 
Seaway. 

House  Joint  Resolution  567  desig- 
nates 1984  as  the  "Year  of  the 
Seaway. "  and  June  27,  1984,  as  "St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Day,"  in  honor  of 
this  historic  occasion.  As  chief  sponsor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  567.  I  thank 
the  chairperson  and  ranking  member 
of  the  Census  and  Population  Subcom- 
mittee for  their  cooperation  in  bring- 
ing this  question  before  the  House.  I 
also  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Martin,  in  whose  district  the  U.S. 
seaway  locks  are  located. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  Congress  take  action  to  officially 
recognize  this  outstanding  example  of 
binational  cooperation  and  good  will. 

Over  half  the  Members  of  the  House 
have  already  joined  in  cosponsoring 
this  resolution. 

The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  25  years  ago  made  the  Great 
Lakes  a  new  "seacoast"  for  interna- 
tional trade  by  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  seaway  is  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  important  transporta- 
tion routes,  and  has  a  vital  role  in  our 
manufacturing,  farming,  and  defense 
capabilities. 

Since  the  seaway  opened  in  1959, 
over  1  billion  tons  of  cargo  have 
passed  through  the  U.S.  locks  at  Mas- 
sena.  NY.  with  a  total  value  of  over 
$200  billion.  This  has  created  new  eco- 
nomic activity  and  employment  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  Great 
Lakes  region. 

The  celebration  of  the  25th  anniver- 
6ary  of  the  seaway  will  focus  greater 
attention  on  this  vital  waterway,  and 
greater  understanding  of  its  usefulness 
to  the  Nation. 

Coinpletion  of  the  seaway  was  an  im- 
portant milestone  in  the  development 
of  our  Nation's  ability  to  compete  ef- 
fectively in  world  markets. 

I  believe  this  waterway  linking  our 
industrial  heartland  to  world  pons  has 
an  even  greater  potential  for  the 
future.  Taking  maximum  advantage  of 
that  potential  is  important  to  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  employment  out- 
look. 

While  the  .seaway  has  been  open  to 
waterborne  commerce  for  25  years, 
this  marvel  of  engineering  skill  and  bi- 
national unity  has  a  long  diplomatic 
and  legislative  history.  Here  are  some 
highlights,  as  outlined  in  an  article  by 
Jon  Ralston  in  the  Ann  Arbor,  MI. 
News.  May  23.  1984: 

Seaway  Hi.storv 
1891!— Minnesota  Cons.  John  Lind  .spon- 
sors Congre.ssional  resolution  for  a  joint 
U.S.-Canadian  mvesligalion  into  a  water 
route  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the 
.Atlantic  Ocean. 

1895 -The  Deep  Waterways  Commi.ssion. 
a  joint  U.S.-Canadian  venture,  concludes 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the 
Mohawk-Hudson  routes  are  feasible. 
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1909— The  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  states 
that  all  boundary  waters  shall  for  ever  con- 
tinue to  the  free  and  open  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce"  to  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries. 

1921— The  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion issues  a  report  recommendinK  that  the 
two  countries  enter  into  a  treaty  for  improv 
ing  the  St.  Lawrence  River  between  Monlrr 
al  and  Lake  Ontario,  that  the  Wclland 
Canal  be  included  in  the  Seaway  and  that 
construction  costs  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  lienefits. 

1932- More  than  a  decade  of  negotiation 
culminates  in  the  Hoover-Bennet  Treaty, 
named  for  Canada's  Prime  Mmi.sttT  and  the 
American  President.  The  treaty  allowed  for 
building  a  seaway  to  a  depth  of  27  feet. 
making  the  U.S.  responsible  for  the  work 
from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Erie  and 
Canada  for  its  national  .section,  with  both 
countries  sharing  the  work  and  cost  for  the 
International  Rapids  .section  of  the  Si.  Law 
rence  Rixer. 

1934— Treaty  defeated  m  the  U.S.  Senate 

1943  — Despite  FDR  s  support,  treaty  is  de- 
feated again. 

1951  — New  Seaway  bill  introduced  in  Con 
gress  as  result  of  earlier  discovery  of  great 
iron  ore  fields  in  Canada's  Labrador  wilder 
ness.  Seaway  .seen  as  logical  mode  of  tran.^ 
portal  ion.  Canada  creates  St  Lawrence 
Seaway  Authority 

1952— Despite  support  of  Pres.  Truman, 
the  Senate  again  fails  to  ratify  treaty,  this 
time  by  three  votes, 

1954- May  13  Thanks  to  support  of  Pres. 
Eisenhower  and  several  influential  Con 
gressmen.  the  Wiley-Dondero  Act.  or 
Seaway  Act.  becomes  law,  (Canada  had 
made  clear  its  determination  to  proceed 
with  an  all-Canadian  Seaway  if  the  US.  did 
not  participate,) 

1955— January,  Construction  b«'gins, 

1959— January  29,  US.  and  Canada  agree 
on  tolls  on  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Welland 
Canal. 

1959-June  26  27.  Seaway  is  officially 
dedicated  at  Montreal.  Quebec  and  Mas- 
sena.  New  York. 

Because  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
ways importance  to  American  com- 
merce and  international  relations,  and 
because  of  its  potential  to  expand 
future  business  and  job  opportunities, 
I  urge  support  for  this  resolution  to 
recognize  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
seaway. 

I    am    submitting    statements    from 
President  Reagan  and  Transportation 
Secretary    Dole    for    printing    in    the 
Record  following  my  comments; 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  April  19.  19H4 

I  am  delighted  to  send  my  warm  congratu 
lations  to  all  tho.se  commemorating  the 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 

Since  the  French  explorers  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  people  have  searched  for  a 
way  to  sail  into  the  heart  of  this  great  conti- 
nent. When  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
opened  on  April  25.  1959.  It  made  this  cen 
turies  old  dream  a  reality  and  opened  North 
Americas  agricultural  and  industrial  heart- 
land to  deep  draft  ocean  vessels.  The 
Seaway  forged  the  final  link  in  a  waterway 
over  2,000  miles  long  from  Duluth.  Minneso- 
ta, to  the  Atlantic  and  created,  in  effect,  a 
fourth  coast  line  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The   building   and   operation   of   the   St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  were  a  Joint  project  of  the 


United  States  and  Canada,  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  our  partnership  with  our  good 
neighbor  in  this  venture.  It  is  considered 
one  of  man's  most  outstanding  engineering 
feats.  The  locks  in  the  Seaway  are  the 
world's  greatest  waterway  lifting  operation. 

In  Its  25  years  of  existence,  over  1  billion 
metric  tons  of  cargo,  valued  at  more  than 
$200  billion,  have  moved  along  this  vital 
tradi'  and  transportation  route.  The  largest 
cargo  carried  through  the  Seaway  is  grain- 
food  from  the  farmlands  of  the  United 
Slates  and  Canada  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  second  largest  cargo  is  iron  ore,  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  industries  of  both  coun- 
tries. The  St,  Lawri-nce  Seaway  has  greatly 
hi'lped  the  cities  of  the  Great  Lakes  become 
international  .seaports. 

In  the  quarter  century  since  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  President  Ei.senhower  joined  in  its 
dedication,  the  St,  Lawrence  Seaway  has 
served  the  people  of  North  America  effi- 
ciently and  with  great  succe,ss.  To  all  who 
help  operate  it  and  to  all  who  sail  it,  1  again 
offer  my  congratulations  on  reaching  this 
significant  milestone. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington.  DC. 

In  the  25  years  since  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
President  Ei.senhower  celebrated  its  open 
ing.  the  St,  Lawrence  Seaway  has  been  an 
important  part  of  our  nation's  transporta- 
tion system  The  Seaway  serves  Midwest 
farm»'rs  and  manufacturers  providing  a  cost- 
effective,  energy ffficieni  link  to  domestic 
and  foreign  markets. 

Each  year  thou.sands  of  ships  from  as 
many  as  50  nations  sail  directly  to  and  from 
the  heart  of  North  Amerira  over  the  2.300- 
mile  shipping  lane,  carrying  cargoes  e.ssen 
iial  to  industrial  production  and  agricultur- 
al products  from  Midwest  farms  to  help 
feed  the  rest  of  the  world.  Some  of  North 
America's  largest  cities  and  .seaports  are  lo- 
cated along  our  fourth  .seacoast  "  Seaway 
commerce  contributes  billions  of  dollars  to 
the  economy  of  these  cities  each  year. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  together 
built,  operate  and  maintain  the  St.  Ijiw- 
rence  Seaway,  This  enduring  special  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  countries  is  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  the  success  the  Seaway 
has  enjoyed  for  a  quarter  century.  As  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  I  am  proud  of  a 
transportation  system  .so  important  to  the 
economies  of  both  countries. 

For  25  years  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has 
served  the  North  American  heartland.  To 
all  those  responsible  for  its  great  success 
throughout  the  years.  I  offer  sincere  con 
grat  Illations. 

Elizabeth  Hanporo  Dole. 
•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  a  great  friend 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  for  intro- 
ducing this  resolution.  I  am  delighted 
to  join  him  as  a  cosponsor  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  appro- 
priate recognition  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  a  most  impressive  and  valua- 
ble national  asset. 

Our  celebration  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  seaway's  dedication  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  recognize  sever- 
al important  aspects  of  the  system. 

The  seaway  is  a  symbol  of  the  deep 
and  abiding  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  the 
common  interests  that  bind  us.  The 


construction  and  operation  of  the 
system  are  models  of  international  co- 
operation. 

As  an  engineering  and  construction 
achievement,  the  seaway  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  human  spirit.  Its  locks 
allow  ships  to  climb  602  feet  on  their 
way  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
Duluth,  a  distance  of  2,342  miles,  cre- 
ating our  Nations  "fourth  seacoast." 

The  seaway  is  a  vital  transportation 
link  to  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
heartlands  of  our  Nation.  Since  its 
opening,  more  than  1  billion  metric 
tons  of  grain,  iron  ore.  coal,  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  other  cargoes  have 
moved  across  its  waters. 

Last,  but  far  from  least.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, our  recognition  of  the  St,  Lawrence 
Seaway  is  a  recognition  of  the  people 
who  make  the  system  go. 

I  know  those  people  well,  because 
my  congressional  district  borders  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  portion  of  the 
seaway  and  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario.  In  fact.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  .seaway  headquarters  of  the 
St,  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corp.  are  located  in  my  district  at 
Massena.  NY.  and  most  of  its  nearly 
200  employees  are  my  constituents. 
Many  of  them  have  been  a  part  of  the 
seaway  family  since  its  construction  in 
the  late  1950s,  working  with  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  for  private  con- 
tractors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  seaway's  blue  and 
white  collar  employees— management 
and  the  membership  of  local  1968  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees— are  most  deserving 
of  our  thanks  and  recognition.  They 
provide  the  operations,  the  line  han- 
dling, the  maintenance,  the  engineer- 
ing, the  marine  services,  the  account- 
ing, the  recordkeeping,  the  vessel  traf- 
fic control,  the  warehousing  and  the 
trades  skills  without  which  the  ships 
would  not  move. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.* 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  567 

Whereas  the  Great  Lakes  have  long  been 
recognized  as  a  valuable  transportation  re- 
source by  Americans  and  Canadians; 

Whereas  it  was  not  until  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  1959  that  mid- 
continent  North  America  was  able  to  fully 
enjoy  the  economies  and  efficiencies  inher- 
ent in  deep-draft,  waterborne  commerce; 

Whereas  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  a 
symbol  of  the  thriving  climate  of  construc- 
tive cooperation  which  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada; 

Whereas,  since  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  in  1959.  more  than  one 
billion   metric   tons  of  cargo   have   moved 
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through  the  Seaway  to  the  far  reaches  of 
the  globe:  _^  ^ 

Whereas  June  27.  1984.  will  mark  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  opening 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  to  deep-draft 
navigation  at  the  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
Lock.  Massena.  New  York;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  recognize,  ac- 
knowledge, and  proclaim  the  importance  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  to  the  economic 
well-beint  of  mid-continent  North  America 
and  the  significance  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway-Oreat  Lakes  navigation  system  in 
the  overall  transportation  network  of  the 
United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  1984  is  designated  as  the  "Year  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  ",  and 

(2)  June  27.  1984.  is  designated  as  "St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Day". 

The  Prelident  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
year  and  such  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  '.  i 


HELEN  KELLER  DEAF-BLIND 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution <S.J.  Res.  261)  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  last  week  in 
June  1984  as  "Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind 
Awareness  Week."  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  will  not 
object.  Again,  this  is  a  very  worth- 
while resolution. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman). 
one  of  the  chief  sponsors  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  measure  now  before  us; 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  261.  designat- 
ing the  last  week  of  June  as  'Helen 
Keller  Deaf-Blind  Awareness  Week."  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Indiana, 
Mrs.  Hall,  the  distinguished  Chair- 
woman of  the  Subcommittee  -on 
Census  and  Population,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Courter. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  their  aid  in  bringing 
this  joint  resolution  before  the  House 
tod&y 

I  had  the  honor,  along  with  ftiy  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr.  Mrazek.  to  introduce  the  compan- 
ion bill  in  the  House.  House  Joint  Res- 


olution 309.  Our  resolution  enjoys  the 
support  of  218  cosponsors.  every  one 
of  whom  I  am  certain  will  be  joining 
with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  in  the  activities  and  cere- 
monies marking  this  Nation's  first 
deaf-blind  awareness  week. 

An  estimated  40,000  Americans  are 
deprived  of  both  their  hearing  and 
sight.  Inadequate  education,  training, 
and  rehabilitation  services  mean  that 
many  otherwise  vital  lives  are  not 
being  nurtured,  resulting  in  the  tragic 
and  immeasurable  loss  of  potential 
human  resources.  While  Helen 
Keller's  accomplishments  have  served 
as  a  beacon  of  courage  to  deaf-blind 
citizens  throughout  the  world,  the  eco- 
nomic reality  of  the  costs  associated 
with  providing  jthese  services  when 
and  where  they  are  available,  can 
prove  to  be  overwhelming,  often  cul- 
minating with  placement  of  deaf-blind 
individuals  in  custodial  intitutions. 

In    1969    Congress    established    the 
Helen    Keller    National    Center    for 
Deaf-Blind  Youth  and  Adults  in  Sands 
Point,  NY.  At  that  facility  and  the  as- 
sociated network  of  regional  deaf-blind 
centers,   hundreds  of   deaf-blind   per- 
sons have  been  trained.  I  have  come  to 
know  of  the  work  of  the  Helen  Keller 
Center     through     its     director,     Mr. 
Martin  Adler,  who  resides  in  my  dis- 
trict. Martin  has  shared  with  me  the 
center's  many  victories  over  onetime 
insurmountable  obstacles,   as  well  as 
their  frustration  at  being  able  to  serve 
only  a  fraction  of  the  many  deaf-blind 
individuals  who  need  their  help.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  through  this  des- 
ignation a  greater  public  awareness  of 
the  needs  and  goals  of  deaf-blind  per- 
sons can  be  achieved  thereby  afford- 
ing these  individuals  greater  opportu- 
nities to  lead  full  and  satisfying  lives. 
So  as  we  honor  Helen  Keller  on  the 
104th  anniversary  of  her  birth,  let  us 
also  pay  tribute  to  the  many  coura- 
geous men,  women,  and  children  who 
have  carried  on  her  legacy  of  hope  and 
achievement   and   designate   the   last 
week  of  this  month  as   "Helen  Keller 
National        Deaf-Blind        Awareness 
Week."  As  we  reflect  upon  the  plight 
of  deaf-blind  Americans  with  regard  to 
their  educational  and  employment  op- 
portunities  some   words   from   Helen 
Keller's  autobiography,  "The  Story  of 
My  Life,"  are  appropriate: 

Literature  is  my  Utopia.  Here  I  am  not 
disenfranchised.  No,  barrier  of  the  senses 
shuU  me  out  from  the  sweet,  gracious  dis- 
course of  my  book  friends.  They  talk  to  me 
without  embarrassment  or  awkwardness. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  only  to  support  this  measure  but 
to  give  appropriate  attention  to  the 
last  week  of  June  as  Helen  Keller 
Deaf -Blind  Awareness  Week. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  eloquent 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  261 
Whereas  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Helen   Keller,  the  most   accomplished,   re- 
spected, and  renowned  deaf-blind  American 
in  our  history,  falls  on  June  27;  and 

Whereas  deaf -blindness  is  one  of  the  most 
severe  of  all  disabilities,  with  respect  to 
which  some  forty  thousand  Americans  are 
deprived  of  two  primary  senses;  and 

Whereas  the  rubella  epidemic  of  the 
1960s,  along  with  other  pathologies,  has  re- 
sulted in  deaf-blindness  for  approximately 
six  thousand  of  our  children;  and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  severity  of  deaf- 
blindness  the  cost  of  educating,  training, 
and  rehabilitating  persons  who  are  deaf  and 
blind  is  high  in  comparison  with  other  dis- 
abilities; and 

Whereas  this  high  cost  causes  many  serv- 
ice agencies  to  be  reluctant  to  serve  deaf- 
blind  persons,  thus  inhibiting  the  independ- 
ence and  self-sufficiency  of  such  persons, 
and  frequently  resulting  in  their  replace- 
ment in  custodial  institutions;  and 

Whereas,  although  the  Helen  Keller  Na- 
tional Center  and  its  network,  and  regional 
deaf-blind  centers  serve  a  portion  of  this 
population,  inadequate  education,  training 
and  rehabilitation  services  to  the  deaf-blind 
population  represents  a  terrible  waste  of 
human  lives  and  resources,  imposing  a  high 
economic  cost  in  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  is  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
prevent  this  waste  of  human  resources, 
foster  independence,  create  opportunities 
for  employment,  and  maximize  the  ability 
to  achieve  among  our  deaf-blind  citizens; 

and 

Whereas  these  objectives  can  be  accom- 
plished only  through  an  increased  public 
awareiiuss  of,  and  attention  to,  the  needs, 
abilities,  and  potential  contributions  to  soci- 
ety of  persons  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  highly  appropriate  to  publi- 
cize the  needs,  abilities,  and  potential  of  all 
deaf-blind  persons,  and  simultaneously  to 
recognize  Helen  Keller  not  only  as  a  beacon 
of  courage  and  hope  for  our  Nation,  but  also 
as  a  symbol  of  what  is  possible  for  deaf- 
blind  persons  to  achieve:  Now.  therefore,  be 

it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
shall  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
last  week  in  June  of  1984  as  'Helen  Keller 
Deaf-Blind  Awareness  Week"  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
247.  DESIGNATING  APRIL  24, 
1984.  AS  NATIONAL  DAY  OF  RE 
MEMBRANCE  OF  MANS  INHU 
MANITY  TO  MAN 

M"  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimoii.s  con.sent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  247 1  to  designate  April 
24.  1984.  as  National  Da.v  of  Remem- 
brance of  Mans  Inhumanity  to  Man. 
immediate    con.sider- 


for    its 


I  have  an  amendment 


A  parliamentar.v  in 


and   ask 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker 
at  the  desk. 

Mr,  WALKER 
quiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understands  that  this  has  not 
been  cleared  by  the  leaderstiip  on  the 
minority  side.  Since  the  Speaker  has 
made  the  statement  that  those  types 
of  requests  would  not  be  entertained, 
under  such  circumstances  the  Chair 
does  not  recognize  the  gentlewoman. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislati\e  days 
in  which  to  re\  ise  and  extend  their  re 
marks  on  the  several  joint  resolutions 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
there  ob.iection  to  the  request  of 
gentlewoman  from  Indiana'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Is 

the 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  conseni  that  ail  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  da\s  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  inaieri 
al.  on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
.scheduled  for  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  <Mr,  Campbkid 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Penns.vhania' 

There  was  no  obiection. 


Z  2130 
AMERICAN  AGENDA  FORUM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  'Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  Hoase.  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  SiUANDERi  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  talk  today  about  what  we 
are  doing  tonight.  We  are  here  to- 
night, several  of  us.  becau.se  this  is  our 
time,  this  is  our  forum,  to  discu.ss 
issues  that  we  feel  are  important  to 
the  American  people.  We  have  termed 
this  time  the  American  Agenda 
Forum." 


A  lot  of  people  would  ask,  as  you  see 
the  camera  angle  widening,  showing 
the  entire  Chamber  completely  empty. 

Why  do  you  spend  so  much  time 
after  regular  order  of  business,  when 
the  voting  is  completed,  various  Mem- 
bers have  gone  home  or  are  in  their  of- 
fices working,  why  stand  on  the  floor 
after  voting  is  completed  and  talk 
about  the  American  agenda?  Why  not 
do  it  during  the  committee  hours? 
After  all,  committees  meet  throughout 
ttie  day.  day  in  and  day  out.  for  many, 
many  hours.  Why  not  do  it."  they 
might  ask,  as  well,  on  the  floor  of 
Congress'"  We  meet  for  incredible 
amounts  of  liours  arguing  over  issue 
after  i.ssue. 

The  only  problem  is.  those  of  us  who 
are  in  the  minority,  the  Republican 
side,  we  do  not  control  any  of  tlie  com 
mittees  on  the  House  side,  not  one.  We 
do  not  control  any  of  the  subcommit- 
tees. The  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tees and  the  subcommittees  are  all 
Democrat  chairman.  All  the  select 
committees  are  chaired,  again,  by 
Democrats.  Those  are  itu'  rules  of  the 
House. 

But  what  it  does  do.  in  effect,  is  pre- 
clude us.  as  Republicans,  who  are  con- 
cerned with  balanced  budget  amend- 
ments, for  example,  fi.scal  responsibil- 
ity, concerned  with  monetary  reform, 
concerned  with  crime,  concerned  with 
prayer  in  school,  concerned  with  sim- 
plification of  the  tax  system,  con- 
cerned with  basic  fairness  of  the 
House  as  it  operates  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor,  some  ver.\  basic  issut  s 
that  the  American  people  certainly  ap 
preciate  and  tiave  been  dt'inanding 
action  on  b.\  this  Congress. 

These  types  of  issues  are  not  dealt 
uith  in  the  committees  of  this  Con 
gress  because  I  lie  majority  iias  decided 
ttie\  do  !U)t  wish  'o  deal  with  them 
We  ha\e  option  in  I  he  committees, 
then,  but  to  submit  to  the  (hairmen's 
decisions  that  tiiese  issues  will,  m  fact, 
imt  be  brought  up.  especiall.\  in  an 
election  yi'ar. 

Tile  other  aliernaiue  of  bringint: 
issues  up  on  the  House  floor,  we  have 
tried  to  do  that  during  normal  ses 
sions.  Over  60  times  \kv  have  come  to 
what  we  call  the  well  here  and  we 
have  asked  the  minority  leadership. 
the  Republicans.  -May  we  please 
beint;  up  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, prayer  in  school,  and  other  im- 
portant issues,  including  crime'.'"  They 
have  given  us  an  OK  to  bypa.ss  the 
committees,  wtiich  in  my  opinion  is 
the  graveyard  of  key  bills  dealing  with 
the  American  agenda.  Thev  have  given 
the  OK. 

But  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
House,  we  must  have  an  OK  also  by 
the  Democrat  leadership.  Republicans 
have  issued  their  approval,  the  Demo- 
crats over  60  time.'5>  the  majority 
party,  have  refused  to  allow  us  during 
normal  working  times  to  bring  up  an 
issue. 


I  am  not  asking  the  majority  to 
agree  that  we  need  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity, monetary  responsibility,  that 
American  people  in  terms  of  crime  are 
sick  of  sending  criminals,  villains,  rap- 
ists, murderers,  child  molesters,  be- 
cause of  trivial  reasons,  back  on  the 
streets  to  do  their  deeds  over  and  over 
again.  We  are  not  asking  the  American 
people  or  the  majority  party,  in  this 
instance,  to  support  the  prayer  in 
school  amendment,  to  allow  voluntary 
prayer  in  school. 

Tho.se  of  you  in  the  Chamber  may 
say.  "I  agree  with  one  or  two  of  those, 
but  not  all  of  them.  '  That  is  fine. 
That  is  your  freedom  to  disagree.  But 
what  this  Member  is  concerned  about, 
there  ha.s  never  been  an  opportunity 
to  vote  and  debate  honestly  on  the 
issues  of  the  age. 

A  case  in  point.  When  the  majority 
leadership  decided  to  bring  up  what 
they  consider  an  important  i.ssue.  the 
equal  rights  amendment,  the  so-called 
ERA.  they  have  a  right  to  do  so  and 
the  leadership  can  do  as  they  wish. 
They  gave  us  24  hours'  notice;  one  of 
the  most  important  social  i.ssues  of  the 
times  was  to  be  brought  up  the  next 
day  and  of  435  Members,  we  corporate- 
ly  have  40  minutes— 40  minutes— to 
debate  a  most  controversial  issue.  In 
the  cour.se  of  that  40-minute  debate, 
we  were  also  informed,  with  24  hours' 
notice,  thai  we  would  not  be  allowed 
to  bring  up  anv  amendments  to  the 
ERA. 

The  case  is  very  simple,  the  case  in 
point,  the  ERA.  While  they  decide 
they  want  to  bring  up  an  i.ssue. 
namely,  the  majority  leadership,  and 
deny  us  our  opportunity  to  bring  up 
an  issue,  when  they  do.  we  still  do  not 
have  an  adequate  forum.  1  do  not 
think  one-tenth  of  1  minute  is  enough 
for  Members  to  di.scuss  the  ERA.  do 
you''  Is  24  hours  enough  lime  to  pre- 
pare, to  get  geared  up.  for  a  major 
social  i>jsue?  I  do  not.  I  wonder  if  vou 
do. 

Do  you  feel  it  is  fair  that  an  i.ssue 
such  as  the  ERA.  that  .some  of  us 
might  have  a  better  idea  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  for  the  ERA.  to  change 
tne  wording  so  more  of  us  could  sup- 
port if  In  its  present  form,  some  of  us 
just  do  not  support  the  ERA.  After  all. 
it  is  not  written  by  God.  We  are  not  al- 
lempiing  to  write  the  Third  Testa- 
ment. Some  of  us  feel  we  can  improve 
the  ERA.  After  all.  it  had  its  day. 

□  2140    ' 

It  had  its  7  years  with  an  extension. 
The  Slates  did  not  approve  it.  It  had  a 
field  day  for  the  second  time  to  go 
around  in  Congress  and  it  failed  again, 
so  it  certainly  seems  that  the  ERA 
could  stand  a  broader  base  of  support. 
All  of  us  support  equal  rights  for  all 
peoples,  black,  white,  red.  yellow, 
women,  men,  all  of  us  support  equal 
rights  for  all  people,  no  matter  what 
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race,  creed,  religion,  color,  or  sex.  That 
is  no  problem. 

It  is  the  principle  of  the  system  in 
this  House  that  is  in  question,  that  we 
do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  ade- 
quately and  responsibly  bring  up  our 
points  of  view. 

So  What  is  our  alternative?  We 
cannot  bring  up  our  points  of  view  in 
the  committees,  because  the  majority 
leaderdiip  that  chairs  them  says  we 
cannot.  We  cannot  bring  up  our  issues 
on  the  floor,  even  though  we  plead 
day  in  and  day  out  to  bring  up  the 
American  agenda,  but  we  are  shot 
down.  So  our  only  alternative  is  to 
come  here  after  normal  business  on 
what  we  call  special  orders  and 
present  our  case.  Present  our  case  to 
those  In  the  galleries,  to  those  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  and  to  those  that 
might  have  other  means  of  observing 
the  proceedings  on  special  orders. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding,  because  I  think  we  do 
want  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  just 
single  bills  that  the  gentleman  has 
menli(>ned  in  the  case  of  the  ERA 
where  the  Suspension  Calendar  is 
being  used  to  limit  debate.  Just  this 
week  On  the  House  floor  we  had  a  bill 
run  out  here  that  was  nearly  an  $8.5 
billion  measure.  It  was  run  out  on  the 
floor.  It  had  been  extremely  contro- 
versial in  committee.  It  certainly  is  a 
bill  that  probably  would  have  had  a 
number  of  amendments  if  we  had  been 
allowed  to  consider  it  under  the  regu- 
lar processes  of  the  House.  Instead  of 
having:  that  bill  brought  out  under  the 
regular  processes,  it  was  brought  to 
the  floor  under  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar, which  once  again  meant  that  we 
got  20  minutes  of  debate  on  either  side 
and  no  chance  for  amendment. 

Now.  it  turns  out  that  because  they 
brought  it  out  under  that  procedure, 
there  seems  to  be  some  fear  by  the 
leadership  that  they  may  lose  it  under 
suspension  because  it  would  take  a 
two-thirds  vote,  so  we  did  not  have  a 
vote  on  that  today  as  we  would  expect 
to  have  it.  It  was  pulled  off  the  calen- 
dar.   I 

Onoe  again,  the  rules  are  kind  of 
changed  midstream  when  it  suits  the 
purposes  of  the  majority  to  do  so. 

So  this  is  not  just  something  that 
happens  every  once  in  a  while.  It  is  a 
consistent  stream,  it  is  a  consistent 
pattern  of  the  way  in  which  the  ma- 
jority leadership  utilizes  the  House 
Calendar  in  order  to  move  its  agenda 
to  the  exclusion  of  an  agenda  that  we 
think,  is  valuable. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  an  ex- 
cellent point.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not 
have  any  desire  to  vote  on  the  meas- 
ures that  the  majority  brings  to  the 
floor.  Pine,  I  will  vote  on  every  one  of 


them.  We  just  think  that  some  of  the 
issues  where  70  and  80  percent  of  the 
American  people  say  that  they  sup- 
port the  issues,  those  deserve  to  be 
considered  here  on  the  House  floor. 
too. 

Let  people  vote  as  they  may.  That  is 
fine.  Everybody  is  elected  here  by 
500,000  constituents  or  more  and  they 
can  vote  that  constituency,  they  can 
vote  their  own  conscience.  That  is  not 
the  matter. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  this 
House    should    be    open    enough    to 
debate  all  of  the  issues  all  of  the  time. 
I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a  valid 
point  that  we  are  not  open  enough  to 
do  that  at  the  present  time.  We  only 
debate  some  of  the  issues,  very   few- 
issues  that  are  on  what  the  gentleman 
has  described  as  the  American  agenda. 
I  think  it  does  make  a  great  deal  of 
sense,   as   the   gentleman   points   out. 
that  at  least  some  time  be  set  aside  to 
let  the  American  people  know  that  at 
least  part  of  the  House  is  not  ignoring 
that  agenda  as  much  as  the  regular 
processes  of  the  House  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  agenda  is  being  ignored. 
1  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SILJANDER.   I   appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman. 

Is  it  not  so  true,  no  one  is  asking  the 
majority  to  vote  one  way  or  the  other. 
Certainly  I  wish  they  would  vote  the 
way  I  think  and  I  am  sure  they  think 
likewise. 

All  we  are  doing  is  asking  for  a  legiti- 
mate opportunity  to  debate  what,  as 
the  gentleman  has  indicated,  is  the 
American  agenda,  when  the  polls,  be 
they  Democratic  polls  or  Republican 
polls,  leftwing  polls,  rightwing  polls, 
all  show  that  people  arc  yearning  for  a 
balanced  budget  amendment.  They  are 
asking  for  a  crime  package  to  begin 
dealing  with  the  crucial  issues  of 
crime,  very  numerous  in  number. 

They  are  asking  for  us  to  deal  with 
the  prayer  in  school  amendment. 

I  am  not  asking  the  Democrat  lead- 
ership to  vote  one  way  or  the  other, 
just  allow  us  an  opportunity  and 
afford  the  Congress  a  vote  so  the 
American  people  can  assess  through 
their  Congressman  or  Congresswom- 
an's  vote  and  be  able  to  make  a  ration- 
al educated  decision  when  it  comes  to 
whatever  time,  be  it  political  or  nonpo- 
litical,  that  they  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Yes;  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Is  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  saying  in 
large  part  that  the  House  leadership 
and  the  rules  under  which  the  House 
itself  must  operate  basically  by  those 
rules  and  the  method  of  procedure 
that  the  House  leadership  allows  this 
House  to  conduct  itself  ends  up  in  dis- 
enfranchising a  large  segment  of  the 
American  voting  public;  is  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  telling  me? 


Mr.  SILJANDER.  Yes,  that  is  exact- 
ly the  point  and  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman bringing  up  this  very  practical 
observation. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think,  and  I  certainly 
agree   with   the   gentleman  and  wish 
that  my  name  be  associated  with  t»^e 
gentleman's  remarks,  is  that  when  we 
are  told  time  and  time  again  by  our 
constituents,    when    national    polling 
firms  put  the  issue  to  the  American 
public,  that  there  are  critical  and  im- 
portant   subjects    that    Americans    in 
large  majority  wish  their  public  gov- 
ernmental   decisionmaking    body    to 
decide  in  their  behalf;  in  other  words, 
to  craft  a  law  and  therefore  to  place 
on  the  statutes  of  this  country  laws 
that  will  cause  certain  modes  of  con- 
duct   by    the    American    public,    that 
those  very  critical  issues  are  denied, 
not  by  a  majority  of  this  body,  but  by 
a  small  group  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  selected  to  be  the  leaders  of 
this  House  and  have  basically  chosen 
that  because  they  do  not  collectively 
agree,   therefore   they   will   not   allow 
the    body    politic    of    this    House    to 
debate  openly  and  fairly  the  issues  of 
the  day  and  then  to  vote  up  or  down 
and  provide  the  American  public  with 
an  opportunity  to  at  least  have  their 
voices  heard. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  taking  out 
this  special  order.  In  my  service  here 
in  the  House.  I  suspect  that  has  been 
one  of  the  most  frustrating  experi- 
ences I  have  had.  to  know  that  a  large 
majority  of  my  constituents  would 
wish  that  this  Congress,  this  legisla- 
tive body,  theirs,  theirs  that  they  have 
elected,  would  give  them  an  opportuni- 
ty to  have  their  voices  heard. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  time. 
Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  would  be  happy 
10  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da." 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  just  build  on 
that  point,  if  I  could.  Several  times 
during  this  past  four  months,  I  guess. 
I  have  talked  about  a  term  I  have  put 
together  called  the  arrogant  abuse  of 
power  and  generally  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to  one  Member,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  but  I  think  really  what  has 
developed  in  the  point  that  the  gentle- 
man has  made  is  that  somehow  or  an- 
other the  leadership  in  this  House,  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  this  House, 
feels  that  they  are  smarter  than  the 
American '  people.  They  do  not  trust 
the  American  people  in  making  a  deci- 
sion such  as  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  They  feel  that  they  just 
do  not  have  enough  information,  that 
they  are  not  educationally  prepared  to 
make  the  tough  choices  surrounding  a 
discussion  on  the  balanced  budget 
amendment;  but  again  in  just  the  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time  I  have  been 
here  and  heard  someone  on  the  floor 
today  make  a  comment  that  after  lis- 
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tening  to  the  discussion,  he  changed 
his  mind— he  changed  his  mind,  and 
all  we  are  asking  is  that  we  be  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  debate  and  discuss 
and  eventually  vote  on  what  we  call 
the  American  agenda.  That  is  all.  We 
are  not  asking  for  an  outright  commit- 
ment that  if  it  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  it  is  going  to  pass.  We 
just  want  the  opportunity  to  talk 
about  it. 

Now.  you  talk  about  the  arrogant 
abase  of  power,  arbitrary  authority, 
whatever  way  you  want  to  term  it,  to 
just  say  to  the  American  people,  we 
are  not  even  going  to  debate  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  because  we  do  not 
think  you  are  smart  enough  to  make 
those  decisions,  is  the  wrong  thing. 

So  I  appreciate  the  point  the  gentle- 
man has  raised. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  appreciate  both 
gentleman  for  their  fine  comments. 

Is  it  not  an  interesting  e.xample 
today  as  we  have  been  carrying  out 
the  special  orders,  there  has  been  a 
controversy  of  the  wide  angle  lens 
showing  virtually  an  empty  chamber? 
We  have  explained  over  and  over  and 
these  gentlemen  have  helped  me  with 
an  explanation  that  in  fact  we  are 
here  trying  to  explain  our  agenda  and 
then  today  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress there  was  a  motion  made,  an 
amendment  to  a  bill,  very  appropriate- 
ly made,  that  would  suggest  that  we 
do  not  believe  censorship  is  a  good 
thing  of  any  type  of  press,  be  it  the 
press  back  in  our  home  districts.  TV. 
radio,  newspaper,  whatever.  We  feel 
the  press  should  have  an  open  forum 
to  freely  assess,  evaluate,  analyze  and 
for  just  the  reality  of  the  situation. 

D  2150 

Because  many  of  us  have  come  to 
the  floor  on  these  special  orders,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Tip  O'Neill. 
has  ordered  a  change  of  the  rules  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  that  the  cameras  in  the 
House  Chamber  begin  issuing  a  wide 
angle  lens  showing  the  empty  Cham- 
ber. 

I  would  assume  the  reason  and  moti- 
vation would  be  to  try  to  embarrass 
those  of  us  who  are  attempting  to 
bring  the  American  agenda  before  the 
American  people. 

Granted,  when  Democrats  give  their 
special  orders,  they  have  a  wide  angle 
lens.  too. 

Mr.  MACK.  But  they  are  not  here. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  But  the  issue  is 
almost  always  the  Republicans  are 
giving  special  orders  because  the 
Democrats,  as  we  said  before,  had 
their  forum  in  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee and  select  committee  and  on 
the  floor  because  they  control  all  of 
these  forums  and  we  do  not.  So  we 
feel,  since  we  pretty  much  present  our 
case  in  special  order  times,  after 
normal  sessions,  and  we  have  this  wide 
angle  lens  showing  an  empty  Cham 
ber.  would  it  not  be  fair  during  normal 


voting  hours  to  also  have  a  wide  angle 
lens  every  45  seconds  or  so  showing  an 
empty  House  even  during  days  of 
voting.  Or  show  the  House  when  it  is 
filled  up  with  Members  voting  and  ar- 
guing, debating  and  arm-twisting  to 
change  voles.  Would  it  not  be  interest- 
ing during  the  votes  to  have  the  entire 
wide  angle  lens? 

Mr.  MACK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MACK.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  let  everyone  know  that  during 
the  normal  business  hours  when  the 
floor  is  not  being  panned  that  there 
are  very  few  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
that  are  here? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Oftentimes,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  that  even  during 
regular  voting  hours  Members  are  in 
committees.  They  are  with  constitu- 
ents on  the  Capitol  steps.  They  are 
busy  writing  papers.  They  are  busy 
meeting,  having  meetings  in  their  of- 
fices. They  are  not  on  the  floor. 

Mr,  MACK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  was  told  when  I  first 
came  up  here  that  if  you  were  not  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  the  most 
important  use  of  your  time  was  in 
committee.  Was  that  said  to  you? 
Mr.  SILJANDER.  Indeed  so. 
Mr.  MACK.  Is  it  not  curious  then  if 
an  individual  is  not  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  and  suppo.sed  to  be  in  commit- 
tee that  we  have  such  a  thing  around 
here  called  proxy  voting,  or  some  of  us 
refer  to  it  as  phantom  voting  or  ghost 
voting?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are 
not  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  you 
are  doing  the  most  important  work 
that  has  been  assigned  to  you  up  here, 
that  is  committee,  certainly  the  mo.st 
important  time  in  committee  is  when 
you  come  down  to  vote,  is  it  not.  to 
vole  in  committee? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  bottom  line  of  work  on  the 
floor  and  work  in  committee,  the 
bottom  line  is  does  the  Member  cast  a 
yea  or  nay  vole.  That  would  be  the 
point. 

Now.  what  do  you  mean  by  a  proxy 
vote?  Are  you  referring  to  the  House 
or  lo  the  committee? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  am  talking  about  in 
committee.  What  we  are  being  told  is 
that  most  Members,  if  they  are  not 
here  on  the  floor,  are  in  the  commit- 
tee doing  work.  And  my  point  is  that  if 
they  are  in  committee  doing  their 
work,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a  vote 
comes  up  they  would  just  cast  their 
vote  in  person.  But  under  the  commit- 
tee rules  a  person  is  allowed  lo  vote  by 
proxy  and  therefore,  because  of  the 
unfair  ratio  of  the  committees,  those 
members  do  not  have  to  attend;  they 
can  give  their  proxy  to  their  chair- 
man. 


Mr.  SILJANDER.  So  what  you  are 
saying  essentially,  if  I  can  regain  my 
time,  is  that  during  committee,  during 
normal  working  hours  and  session 
hours,  while  the  House  is  in  full  ses- 
sion, even  though  Members  are  not 
here,  nor  are  many  Members  in  com- 
mittee? 

Is  what  you  are  saying  that  when  a 
vote  comes  up  in  committee,  not  on 
the  floor  but  in  the  committee  rooms 
that  are  all  over  the  Capitol  Hill  area, 
that  other  Members  can  vote  on  their 
behalf  using  a  signed  sheet  called  a 
proxy? 

Mr.  MACK.  That  is  correct.  So  I 
think  the  question  then  ought  to  be  if 
they  are  not  on  the  floor  doing  the 
people's  work,  and  they  are  not  in 
committee  doing  the  people's  work, 
then  where  are  they? 

You  .see.  I  think  that  is  the  central 
i.ssue  about  why  the  Speaker  would 
not  pan  the  floor  of  the  House  during 
normal  business  hours,  because  those 
kinds  of  questions  begin  to  come  up. 
You  start  asking,  •Well.  gee.  where 
are  they?" 

Then  you  begin  lo  ask  the  question 
about  the  proxy  voting  or  the  ghost 
voting  or  the  phantom  voting  that  we 
talked  about. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Regaining  my 
time.  I  agree  that  there  are  often 
times  when  this  Chamber  is  empty 
during  full  sessions.  Many  Members 
have  legitimate  reason.s.  meeting  with 
constituents,  doing  radio  interviews. 
There  are  committee  meetings  and  the 
Hou.se  floor  which  are  two  very  impor- 
tant elements.  But  there  are  other 
things.  Not  all  Members  are  delin- 
quent or  negligent  in  their  work. 

But  your  point  is  well  taken.  If  we 
are  talking  about  fairness  and  we  do 
not  want  to  censor  the  cameras  on  the 
floor  of  the  Chamber,  then  why  not 
allow  the  cameras  to  wide  angle  lens 
at  any  time  during  any  part  of  the  ses- 
sion, gavel  to  gavel? 

Why  only  during  special  orders 
when  it  tends  to  be  8  out  of  10  times 
Republicans  giving  the  special  orders? 
Your  point  is  well  taken  because  the 
Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  want 
the  American  people  viewing  C-SPAN 
lo  see  the  Chamber  is  virtually  empty 
during  debate  or  during  a  vote  in  proc- 
ess. 

We  have  15  minutes  in  which  to  re- 
spond to  a  record,  rollcall  vote.  Nor 
does  he  want  to  see  the  arm  twisting 
that  often  goes  on  about  changing 
voles,  because  many  people  and  Mem- 
bers would  be  embarrassed.  And  I 
think  many  of  the  American  people 
would  be  embarrassed  if  they  could  see 
the  fiasco  on  this  floor  in  a  wide  angle 
lens.  That  is,  I  think,  the  reason  why. 
And  maybe  this  House,  if  we  did  not 
have  censorship,  maybe  this  House 
would  act  in  a  more  orderly  manner,  a 
more  mature  manner,  and  a  more  or- 
ganized     manner.      And      hallelujah, 
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would  that  not  be  something  in  that 
this  Congress  needs? 

Anyone  that  has  ever  visited  this 
Congress,  looking  down  from  the  bal- 
cony, always  wonders,  any  student 
that  is  visiting  wonders  after  exiting 
the  balcony  why  are  there  not  more 
Members  present  or  when  there  are 
why  is  everyone  so  confused  and  like  a 
beehive  and  no  one  is  listening  to  the 
speaker. 

It  would  be  fascinating  to  anyone 
viewing  it  on  C-SPAN  or  from  the  bal- 
cony to  see  a  season  where  we  had 
wide  angle  lens.  I  am  all  for  not  cen- 
soring the  press  on  any  level.  I  am  for 
letting  the  cameras  go  at  any  time, 
from  gavel  to  gavel,  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  see  the  truth,  the  reality, 
the  full  function  in  this  Congress. 
That  would  be  interesting. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me,  if  I  could, 
expand  the  point  about  the  commit- 
tees juBt  a  little  bit  further.  You  raised 
the  point  that  most  Members  are  not 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the 
normal  business  day.  The  conclusion 
was  that  most  Members  are  spending 
their  time  in  the  most  important  use 
of  their  time  and  that  is  in  committee 
work.  Then  we  find  out  they  are  not 
there  because  they  are  in  fact  using 
proxy  voting. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  is  given  to 
us  that  that  is  the  case  is  because,  you 
see.  most  Members  have  two  commit- 
tees. And  in  addition  to  those  two  com- 
mittees they  also  have  subcommittees. 
The  point  I  am  raising  there  is  that 
there  is  no  way  for  one  individual  to 
stay  involved  in  all  of  their  work  with 
two  full  committees  plus  subcommit- 
tees to  be  working  on.  These  subcom- 
mittees and  committee  assignments 
are  given  to  the  individuals  so  that 
they  can  go  back  home  and  say.  "See, 
I  am  too  important.  I  have  got  all  of 
these  positions  and  all  of  these  differ- 
ent committees  that  I  have  built  up  se- 
niority on,  that  I  have  this  knowledge 
about  this  particular  issue." 

•You  have  got  to  reelect  me  because 
it  is  so  important  that  I  be  able  to  go 
,   back    and    continue    my    committee 
work." 

But  in  reality  they  are  spending  all 
of  their  time  running  back  and  forth 
from  one  place  to  another,  having  to 
use  ptoxy  voting,  not  having  enough 
time  t»  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  participate  in  the  discussion  and 
the  debate. 

So  I  think  again  my  point  about 
what  the  Speaker  has  found,  the  di- 
lemma he  has  found  himself  in,  it  is 
interesting  really  that  it  is  his  own 
party  that  has  put  him  in  that  dilem- 
ma because  if  you  really  raise  the 
question  about  why  did  the  Speaker 
just  arbitrarily  change  the  rules  of  the 
House  one  evening  to  allow  for  the 
panning  of  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
think  this  is  what  you  find  out.  If  you 
read  Bome  of  the  articles  that  came 
out  during  that  period  of  time,  one 


segment  of  the  Democratic  Party  was 
saying  we  think  what  we  ought  to  do 
is  just  cut  those  guys  off  down  there, 
just  eliminate  C-SPAN  coverage  com- 
pletely of  the  special  orders  complete- 
ly. That  is  one  way  to  take  care  of  it. 

Then  the  other  faction  in  the  party 
said  no.  no.  wait  a  minute,  we  cannot 
do  that.  We  have  to  expand  coverage. 
We  want  to  be  able  to.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  why  not  schedule  some  of  the 
major  debates  during  prime  time? 

That  is  a  pretty  wide,  diverse  atti- 
tude about  how  to  use  the  cameras  of 
the  House  to  get  the  message  out  to 
the  American  people  about  what  is 
going  on  here.  I  think  that  really  cre- 
ated a  real  problem  for  the  Speaker. 

So  he  cleverly  said  to  himself  that 
instead  of  having  to  try  to  work  this 
out  in  my  own  party,  what  I  will  do  is 
I  will  go  down  there  and  we  will  just 
pan  the  floor  of  the  House.  And  what 
we  will  cio  is  we  will  embarrass  those 
guys  off  the  floor.  We  will  just  embar- 
rass them  off  by  showing  that  there  is 
nobody  there. 

But.  you  see.  the  Speaker  did  not  un- 
derstand why  we  are. down  here.  We 
are  not  concerned  that  there  is  no  one 
here  this  evening.  We  are  concerned 
about  we  have  the  opportunity  right 
now.  and  there  are  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  throughout  the 
country  that  are  listening  to  us  right 
now.  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  our  message  out.  So  no  matter  how 
much  he  tries  to  embarrass  us,  no 
matter  how  much  he  tries  to  solve  the 
problem  within  his  own  party  by  just 
an  arbitrary  change  in  the  rules,  it  is 
not  going  to  work  because  he  has  so 
cleverly  set  up  the  rules  of  the  House 
that  the  only  time  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  issues  that  con- 
cern the  American  people  is  right  now. 

□  2200 

Some  of  us  have  been  here  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  some  of  were 
here  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  some 
of  us  are  here  tonight  at  10  o'clock 
and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  be 
here  to  get  the  message  out  to  the 
American  people.  So  I  really  support 
the  gentleman  in  the  comments  that 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  just  want  to  finish  a  point  I  was 
making  of  what  happened  on  the  floor 
today,  regarding  this  whole  issue.  We 
had  an  amendment.  I  alluded  to  earli- 
er in  my  comment  but  I  never  fin- 
ished; we  had  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  that  would  open  the  C-SPAN 
wide  angle  lenses  gavel  to  gavel,  essen- 
tially. And  what  happened?  The  ma- 
jority side  went  in  their  little  bag  of 
rule  tricks,  pulled  one  out  and  said. 
"Well,  the  Committee  will  rise."  It  is  a 
motion  that  supersedes  any  other 
amendments  or  motions. 

Of  course  the  amendment  was  on 
the  desk,  the  amendment  was  up,  to 


allow  a  vote  inevitably  on  whether  or 
not  we  should  censor  proceedings  of 
the  House  or  not.  That  is  what  the 
vote  was.  the  bottom  line  was  either 
supporting  or  opposing  censorship. 

And  rather  than  be  on  record  as  sup- 
porting censorship,  lo  and  behold,  the 
Democratic  leadership  will  never  allow 
wide  angle  during  normal  sessions 
unless  they  are  forced  into  it  or  pres- 
sured into  it;  they  did  not  want  to  go 
on  record  opposing  that  sort  of  issue 
because  that  is  supporting  censorship 
in  my  opinion. 

So  they  brought  up  this  little  rule 
that  knocked  out  the  amendment;  we 
never  had  a  chance  to  argue  the 
amendment;  we  never  had  a  chance  to 
argue  the  amendments  or  debate  the 
amendment  nor  to  vote  on  it.  typical 
reactions;  typical  manipulations  that 
superseded  and  by  a  party  line  we 
voted  to  rise  which  ktiocked  out  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  that  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  worth  pointing  out  why 
that  rule  exists.  The  rule  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers  was  a  rule  adopted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Congress.  It  was 
a  rule  again  to  deny  the  minority  an 
opportunity  to  have  its  legislation  con- 
sidered on  the  floor. 

For  many  years,  one  way  in  which 
the  minority  could  get  legislation  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  that  we  could  not 
bring  out  of  the  regular  committee 
process  was  to  put  legislation  on  as 
fund  limitation  amendment  on  appro- 
priation bills. 

The  way  in  which  you  could  address 
an  issue  is  to  say  that  no  money  may 
be  spent  for  such  and  such  a  purpose. 
Some  years  ago.  for  example,  I  at- 
tached the  language  to  an  appropria- 
tions bill  that  said  that  no  money 
could  be  used  to  prevent  a  school 
system  from  instituting  a  program  of 
voluntary  school  prayer. 

In  other  words,  we  were  able  to  ad- 
dress the  school  prayer  issue  utilizing 
the  appropriations  bills.  We  had  many 
amendments  like  that. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress 
the  Democratic  leadership  in  all  of 
their  wisdom  decided  on  a  new  rule, 
that  they  would  not  permit  us  any 
longer  to  offer  those  kind  of  fund  limi- 
tation amendments  on  appropriation 
bills. 

It  was  aimed  at  strangling  the  ability 
of  the  minority  to  get  issues  addressed 
on  the  floor.  They  had  been  embar- 
rassed by  a  lot  of  those  votes.  Many  of 
their  people  had  had  to  walk  the 
plank  on  votes  that  they  did  not  really 
want  to  cast.  So  this  was  one  more  way 
to  close  down  the  shop,  to  close  things 
up.  to  make  certain  that  certain  issues 
never  got  addressed  out  here. 
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And  so  that  rule  was  designed  specif- 
ically to  stop  us  from  addressing  par- 
ticular points  of  view.  And  today  what 
we  saw  was  that  rule  applied  in  a  way 
that  even  further  strangled  the  proc- 
esses of  the  American  people  under- 
standing what  goes  on  m  this  House. 
Today  that  rule  which  was  originally 
adopted  to  shut  down  debate  was 
today  used  to  shut  down  the  people's 
access  to  this  Chamber,  because  whai 
the  amendment  we  had  on  the  floor 
would  have  done  is  assured  that  the 
American  people  see  this  Chamber  as 
it  is  gavel  to  gavel:  not  just  part  of  the 
time,  but  all  of  the  time:  that  they  see 
the  f^t  that  the  House  is  not  always 
filled,  tSat  there  are  not  always  a  lot 
of  people  here  debating. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  four  of 
us  here  on  the  floor  lonighi  debating, 
that  sometimes  is  all  the  Members  de- 
bating issues  under  the  Suspension 
Calendar. 

That  is  what  the  American  people 
would  see.  I  think  there  are  some 
people  in  the  Democratic  leadership 
who  think  that  would  be  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  House.  It  could  be,  it 
could  be,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know 
that  many  of  my  constituents  who 
come  into  the  galleries  have  the  .same 
reaction  that  the  gentlemans  con- 
stituents do  that  they  are  concerned 
about  the  fact  they  see  a  bunch  of 
empty  seats. 

Perhaps  that  same  thini^  wouk' 
happen  on  TV.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  ou 
think  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  procedures  used  today  were 
used  in  a  way  to  prevent  the  American 
people  from  makmg  that  asse,ssment 
on  their  own.  I  thmk  they  are  mielli 
gent  enough  to  make  the  a.s.sf.ssment. 

Evidently,  the  majority  leadership 
did  not  think  they  w.-re  inlellitdciii 
enough.  I  thank  the  Kentieman. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  hate  to  interrupt 
the  gentleman,  but  he  makes  I  think  a 
central  point:  Is  embarrassment 
enough  reason  to  cen.sor  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  U.S.  House  ol  Repre.senta- 
tives,  who  upholds  the  Constitution  ot 
freedom  of  pre.ss'  Is  embarrassment 
enough? 

It  seems  to  be.  Based  on  what  vve 
have  heard,  manipulation  oi  ruli  s. 
committees,  floor  pruceedintis.  it  cer 
tainly  seems  that  the  term  i-mbar- 
rassment.  '  that  adjective  is  enounh  lo 
censor  Congress  and  if  I  a  ere  a  con 
stituent  I  would  be  furious 

Now  I  would  have  m.\  p(  ii  in  hand, 
writing  a  letter  to  (lie  Speaker, 
Thomas  O'Neill,  demamimK  tliat  the 
proceedings  of  this  Cont,'ress  not  b<- 
censored  because  of  embarrassment. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr  Spe.tker.  uill  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SILJANDER  I  nm  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Is"^4he  gentleman  telling 
me  that  the  action  that  wa.s  taken  this 
afternoon  was  to  restrict  the  rijiht  of 
the   people   of    this   country    to    have 


access  to  this  House  and  was  designed 
and  orchestrated  not  for  the  people, 
and  I  have  always  been  told  since  I 
was  a  very  young  person  that  this  was 
the  people's  House,  but  it  was  for  the 
convenience  of  the  membership  and, 
in  this  case,  the  convenience  of  the 
majority  and  the  leadership  of  this 
House? 

In  other  words,  is  the  gentleman 
telling  me  that  the  action  this  after- 
noon was  to  deny  the  American  public 
access  to  their  House  only  for  the  con- 
\t'nience  of  the  membership,  itself? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  That  is  exactly 
how  I  perceive  it  as  one  Member  of 
this  Chamber,  yes. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  again'.' 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  will  yield  back. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  over  the  years  with  the  prolif- 
eration of  rules  that  this  House  has 
crafted  for  the  management  of  the 
House,  for  the  management  of  the 
committee  structure  and  the  commit- 
tee system,  that  it  is  a  body  of  rules 
that  has  now  been  so  constituted  as  to 
the  convenience  of  th<>  memb(>rship 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  represent- 
ing the  people  of  this  country''  Is  that 
what  vou  are  telling  me? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  That  is  as  I  per 
ceive  it.  as  one  Member  of  the  House, 
yts. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  cuncepl  of  pro.xy 
voting 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  concept  of  arbitrar- 
ily limiting  time,  debate,  acc(\ss,  the 
concept  that  this  is  the  Members' 
House  and  not  the  people's  House,  by 
the  broad  definition  and  sometimes 
the  \erv  clear  narrow  definition  ol  the 
rules.' 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  would  just 
amend  the  kiemleman  s  siaiemeni  and 
say  it  1.-.  the  maiorit.\'s  House,  maior 
iH>i  committees,  the  ma.iority's  rules. 
iheNflaiontvs  manipulation,  the  ma- 
joritv's  bay  of  tricks  tliai  prohibits 
some  of  us  in  ihe  minorily  and  some 
on  the  maioriiy  side  that  do  not  agree, 
iind  some  on  that  side,  too.  from  brum 
ing  up  Issues  and  eommetits  and 
debait  thai  they  feel  :.■,  Imporiani  to 
the  American  p<'op!e  and  important  lo 
Ihe  Amerwan  at;end,i.  as  we  call  it. 

Mr  CRAIG  Mr  Speaker  will  th.' 
lienileman  yield  one  niore  iimi'' 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  1  uill  \ield  back 
ayain.  ves. 

Mr  CRAIG.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  a^'pee  that  this  House  was  created 
in  our  C<insi It  ution  lor  the  purpose  <A 
represenlmg,  uniquely  so,  much  more 
uniciuel.\  .so  than  the  other  body,  the 
Senate,  to  represent  the  people,  lo 
allow  the  people  access  to  and  govern 
ance  of  their  Government'' 

Mr  SILJANDER  As  I  understand 
hisiorv.  the  Const itui ion.  our  country, 
our  Founding  Fathers  principles,  that 
A  as  the  idea 


Mr.  CRAIG,  And  now  you  are  telling 
me  that  that  concept  has  been  convo- 
luted by  a  body  of  rules  so  devised  by 
the  majority  of  this  body  as  to  the 
convenience  of  the  membership. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  That  is  correct; 
the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  And  not  for  the  people 
of  this  country? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  would  agree  with 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman,  yes. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Yes,  I  yield  back 
about  1  more  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  in  a  minute  try 
to  pull  together  the  points  that  we 
have  been  making.  We  started  out  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  most  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  most  Republi- 
cans, saying  that  we  were  not  going  to 
stand  behind  the  position  that,  "You 
know  we  are  the  minority  party,  gee. 
there  is  not  anything  we  can  do  about 
the.se  things,  they  control  what  goes 
on  here  and  therefore  there  is  just 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it." 

We  basically  made  a  commitment 
that  wherever  we  had  to  go  and  what- 
ever we  had  to  do  we  were  going  to  get 
the  message  out  about  the  American 
agenda.  We  wanted  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  about  the  balanced 
budget  amendment:  line  item  veto: 
prayer  in  .school:  equal  access:  criminal 
justice  reform:  fair  and  simple  lax 
reform:  monetary  reform:  we  wanted 
to  hav(>  the  opportunity  just  to  debate 
those  things. 

So  one  of  the  things  that  we  came 
up  with  was  we  said.  "You  know,  if  we 
could  ask  unanimous  consent  lo  bring 
let;islation  to  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se, 
maybe  that  would  work  " 

:  2210 

Well,  alter  several  days  of  trying 
that  and  trankly  some  of  the  Demo- 
<rais  beidi,'  embarras.sed  by  having  to 
stand  up  and  object  to  certain  tilings 
and  gomj-  back  home  and  finding  out 
That  their  constituents  found  out  that 
iluv  III  tact  were  bUjcking  debate  and 
votes  on  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
tiieni  came  up  vviih  a  rule  change  that 
.-^ajd  vou  cannot  do  iliat  anymore . 

So  ttien  we  lound  out  there  was  a 
technicjiie  called  Calendar  Wednesday, 
vUuch  was  designed  in  1909  to  circum- 
vent the  power  of  the  Speaker,  be- 
cau.se  he  was  blocking  legislation  from 
coming  to  Ihe  floor  of  the  Hou.se.  So 
every  Wednesday  now  each  committee 
chairman  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
stand  up  and  bring  legislation  to  the 
lloor  of  the  Hou.se  that  has  been 
pa.ssed  out  of  his  commiltef\  It  has  oc- 
curred one  time  and  I  believe  there 
was  a  SIO  million  bill  that  was  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

So  that  has  not  v\orked.  We  found 
out  then  really  the  only  thing  we 
could  do  was  use  special  orders,  to  get 
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down  here,  as  I  said  earlier,  sometimes 
2  o'clock,  sometimes  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  Republicans  down  here 
day  after  day  after  day  trying  to  get 
the  message  out. 

But  that  became  an  embarrassment 
to  the  Speaker.  So  the  Speaker  then 
said  well,  let  us  change  the  rules  about 
how  the  cameras  are  used.  Maybe  we 
can  just  embarrass  these  guys  off  the 
floor.  And  we  said  no  that  is  not  going 
to  work  either. 

So  today  we  brought  an  amendment 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  that  said  in 
essence  let  us  pan  the  floor  all  the 
time.  So  once  again,  very  clever,  the 
rules  wiere  used  to  keep  us  from  voting 
on  that  particular  issue.  And  a  motion 
was  made  for  the  committee  to  rise. 
And  because  the  majority  is  the  ma- 
jority, they  won  the  vote.  Once  again, 
keeping  debate  and  discussion  and  a 
vote  from  coming  to  the  floor  on  an 
i.ssue  of  censorship  in  this  House. 

So  I  think  that  we  are  at  a  point 
where  we  have  to  continue  to  try  to 
make  a  difference  and  we  will  continue 
that  fight. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlemen  for  their  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  my  special  order  my  pre- 
ceding remarks  remain  separate  from 
the  first  part  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 


FREEDOM-WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO 
BE  FREE  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  talk  tonight  about  free- 
dom and  what  it  means  to  be  free  in 
America.  President  Reagan  has  been 
in  Europe.  He  is  there  seeking  free- 
dom. He  is  there  seeking  peace,  not 
only  far  Americans,  but  for  the  entire 
world. 

Today  is  D-day.  It  is  a  day  that  we 
can  celebrate,  we  can  rejoice  that  the 
world  was  in  fact  set  free. 

But  what  does  it  really  mean  to  be 
an  American?  I  think  it  means  some- 
thing very,  very  unique,  something 
very  special.  What  makes  America  dif- 
ferent in  my  opinion  is  a  vision  that 
we.  as  a  nation,  have;  we  as  a  melting 
pot  of  peoples  from  all  over  the  world, 
is  a  melting  pot  of  ideas,  a  melting  pot 
of  courage,  it  is  a  spirit,  as  I  call  it,  in 
America  that  drives  us  forward.  Every 
time  there  is  a  challenge  America  has 
been  willing  to  stand  up  courageously 
and  state  unequivocably  that  we  are 
up  for  the  challenge,  be  it  a  domestic 
challenge,  a  regional  challenge,  or  a 
challenge  worldwide. 

To  be  an  American  has  always 
meant  the  willingness  to  pay  the  price 
of  freedom.  It  is  not  free.  It  is  not 
cheap.  The  price  of  freedom  was,  is. 


and  always  will  be  sacrifice  on  all  6ur 
parts. 

Every  day  there  are  unsung  heroes 
made  in  America  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. I  remember  sitting  on  the 
House  floor  during  a  State  of  the 
Union  Message  by  President  Ronald 
Reagan.  He  pointed  out  a  gentleman 
in  the  balcony.  Lenny  Skutnik,  who, 
on  a  very  snowy  day,  dove  into  icy 
waters  here  in  Washington,  DC,  to 
rescue  those  who  were  drowning  in  an 
Air  Florida  crash  on  14th  Street 
Bridge.  He  did  not  ask  to  be  a  hero. 
His  heart,  the  spirit  that  drives  Amer- 
ica, drove  Lenny  into  the  icy  cold 
wate-s. 

I  was  ■  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  over 
Thanksgiving  having  a  Thanksgiving 
service  with  our  Marines  that  were  at 
that  time,  last  Thanksgiving,  in 
Beirut.  I  went  there  before  I  was 
driven  by  an  emotion,  some  may  call  it 
a  yearning  for  freedom,  some  may  call 
it  corny,  but  I  had  a  constituent 
named  William  Zimmerman  of  Grand 
Haven,  MI,  who  was  killed  when  cow- 
ardly, spineless  terrorists  drove  a  car 
bomb  into  the  Marine  compound  in 
Beirut. 

Very,  very,  few  Americans  would 
want  to  travel  to  Beirut  to  encourage 
our  Marines,  but  some  of  us  who  serve 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
as  many  of  us  in  Congress  decided  that 
the  least  we  can  do  for  their  sacrifice 
is  to  sacrifice  a  little  bit  of  our  time 
and  our  holiday  season  to  pay  tribute 
to  those  who  are  still  alive  and  still 
working  for  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

No  one  is  asking  that  anyone  agree 
with  what  we  did  or  did  not  do  in  Leb- 
anon. But  the  fact  is  we  had  boys  who 
were  there,  men  and  women  who  were 
there,  serving  their  country,  serving 
the  world,  for  the  price  of  freedom. 
And  William  Zimmerman  paid  that  ul- 
timate price,  he  paid  with  his  life. 

This  type  concept  of  freedom  came 
very  close  to  home  in  my  own  staff. 
My  chief  of  staff,  as  we  call  them,  who 
directs  our  entire  staff  operations,  is  a 
retired  colonel  in  the  Army,  Special 
Forces,  Green  Beret,  60  combat  mis- 
sions in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  never  a 
scratch.  His  father  was  in  the  Army, 
his  grandfather  and  his  father.  Obvi- 
ously, my  chief  of  staff.  Colonel  Luke- 
tina's  son  Sean  decided  to  join  the 
Rangers.  He  wanted  to  be  like  his  dad 
and  his  dad's  dad  and  his  dad's  father. 
He  wanted  to  join  and  be  a  Green 
Beret.  He  was  proud  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can. He  was  proud  to  give,  to  sacrifice, 
to  yield  this  time  of  his  life  to  serve 
our  Nation  and  our  country. 

December  8,  1983,  Sean  had  a  deci- 
sion to  make.  His  decision  was  wheth- 
er or  not  to  reenlist  one  more  time,  to 
become  eligible  to  be  a  Green  Beret  as 
his  father  was,  or  go  back  and  find  a 
job  in  the  private  sector.  Sean  Luke- 
tina  decided  to  reenlist  and  12  days 
later  he  volunteered  to  go  to  Grenada. 


He  volunteered  to  go  to  a  country  that 
was  tyranny,  anarchy,  and  where  med- 
ical students,  American  Medical  Col- 
lege students,  were  under  the  threat  of 
life  and  death. 

Sean  Luketina,  in  the  process  of  his 
unit  rescuing  American  medical  stu- 
dents, lost  both  of  his  legs.  Sean  Luke- 
tina is  a  hero.  Bill  Zimmerman,  who 
died  in  Lebanon,  was  a  hero. 

Not  too  many  hours  after  Sean-re- 
gained consciousness,  here  in  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  being  transported  from 
Grenada,  he  was  given  two  good  words 
by  his  father  who  was  at  his  bedside. 
The  one  good  word:  that  all  the  Amer- 
ican students  that  were  surrounded  by 
Cuban  troops  in  Grenada  were  rescued 
by  his  unit.  So  his  sacrifice  was  not  in 
vain. 

The  other  bit  of  good  news:  there 
was  a  student  that  his  unit  helped 
rescue  sitting  in  his  hospital  room.  His ' 
father  asked  one  question:  "Sean,  you 
know  both  your  legs  are  gone  and  I 
would  like  to  know.  Do  you  feel  that 
your  sacrifice  was  worth  it?" 

Want  to  hear  the  comment  of  a  real 
hero?  A  22-year-old  boy,  with  a  realiza- 
tion that  he  has  just  lost  both  of  his 
legs,  in  a  foreign  country,  told  his  dad: 
"Dad,  it  was  worth  it.  If  I  had  my  legs 
I  would  do  it  again." 

Not  loo  many  weeks  later,  my  chief 
of  staff  received  a  letter  from  this  col- 
lege student  that  his  unit  helped 
rescue  in  Grenada. 

n  2220 

I  would  like  to  read  that  letter  to 
Sean's  father  and  place  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Dear  Colonel  Luketina:  The  brief  visit  I 
spent  with  yourself  and  your  son.  Sean,  yes- 
terday at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  was 
by  far  the  most  important  thing  I  have  done 
since  my  return  to  the  United  Stales.  I  wish 
lo  express  in  writing  to  you.  Colonel  Luke- 
tina. the  feelings  of  which  I  spoke  yester- 
day. 

I  am  a  medical  student  working  to  become 
a  doctor.  Your  son.  Sean,  and  the  sacrifices 
he  has  made  on  my  behalf  will  always  be  re- 
flected in  my  life  and  medical  career.  It  is 
due  to  the  bravery,  courage,  and  sacrifices 
of  men  like  Sean  that  I  sit  writing  this 
letter.  I  pledge  my  life  and  work  to  be  a  trib- 
ute of  thanks.  Please  be  assured  of  my  con- 
tinued prayers. 

God  bless  America. 
Sincerely, 

The  Student. 

About  1  month  after  that  visit  and 
that  letter  arrived  in  the  hands  of  my 
chief  of  staff,  Sean  had  a  heart  arrest. 
He  now  lays  in  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
no  longer  facing  the  realities  of  losing 
both  of  his  legs  but  now  in  a  virtual 
comatose,  a  vegetable,  the  doctors 
claim,  likely  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
barring  any  miracle. 

To  Sean  Luketina,  to  Bill  Zimmer- 
man, and  Lenny  Skutnik  and  all  the 
unsung  heroes  throughout  this  coun- 
try, we  owe  as  a  nation  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  those  men  and  women  who 
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paid  the  ultimate  price.  Let  us  not 
forget  Bobby  Kennedy.  John  Kenne- 
dy, Martin  Luther  King.  Medgar 
Evers,  those  who  gave  up  their  very 
lives  because  they  fought  for  the  free- 
dom they  believed  in. 

I  am  not  asking  us  again  to  support 
the  freedoms  or  the  goals  that  they 
fought  for  and  died  for.  but  we  should 
be  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
country  we  have  the  freedom  to  dis 
cuss,  to  debate,  to  argue,  to  protest,  to 
work  toward  change,  what  we  feel  is 
important  change,  in  a  culture  that  is 
free,  that  is  open,  that  is  accessible. 

So  what  is  this  heroism  that  we  are 
talking  about?  To  me  it  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  price  of  freedom. 

In  1776.  Americans  asked  in  this  de- 
veloping country:  What  price  for  free- 
dom were  we  willing  to  pay?  Thou- 
sands of  Americans  died,  suffered,  and 
sacrificed  their  limb  and  their  proper 
ty.  They  paid  the  price,  but  America 
was  set  free. 

In  the  1860's  Americans  asked  again: 
What  price  is  freedom  for  the  slaves? 
And  500.000  Americans  lost  their  lives. 
fought  brother  to  brother,  and  they 
paid  the  price;  but  the  slaves  were 
freed. 

Today  we  are  celebrating  D-day 
That  was  in  the  1940's.  Americans  ask 
again:  What  price  would  freedom  cost 
to  relieve  the  camps  of  Nazi  tyranny. 
of  genocide,  of  Jewish  people  across 
the  world? 

Nearly  400.000  Americans  gave  their 
lives.  They  paid  the  price,  the  ultimate 
price. 

But  the  death  camps  were  freed. 
Hitler  was  defeated,  Europe,  a  conti- 
nent, was  freed,  and  the  world  was 
once  again  returned  to  peace. 

We  look  to  America  today,  and  we 
ask:  Is  this  spirit  dried  up? 

In  the  beginning  I  mentioned:  What 
does  it  mean  to  be  an  American?  It 
meant  something  unique,  it  meant  a 
spirit  that  seemed  to  drive  Amorican.s 
forward. 

I  just  wonder,  is  that  spirit  even 
around  any  more?  Many  ask  me. 
"Mark,  after  all  of  the  rumblings  I 
hear  in  Congress,  is  there  still  a  spirit 
that  America  is  great,  that  America  is 
strong  and  America  has  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  do  what  we  know  needs 
to  be  done  to  preserve  freedom  in  our 
own  Nation,  our  own  region,  and  with 
our  allies  in  the  world?" 

They  have  asked:  Is  our  word  any 
good,  the  commitments  we  have  made 
in  the  United  Nations,  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, the  Rio  Pact,  the  OAS  Charter, 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
are  those  commitments  by  America. 
are  they  any  good  any  longer,  or  have 
commitments  fallen  by  the  wayside?" 

Because  in  this  Chamber,  in  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  on  which  I 
serve,  any  time  America  begins  to  be  a 
strong  country  and  be  a  place  for  free- 
dom in  the  world,  what  do  we  hear? 
We  hear  the  cries  of  another  Vietnam. 


In  Grenada,  we  heard  the  cries  on 
the  floor  and  in  the  committee  halls 
that  Grenada  is  going  to  be  another 
Vietnam. 

In  Central  America  we  hear  the  cries 
that  Central  America  will  be  another 
Vietnam. 

And  in  Lebanon  we  have  heard  the 
same  cries.  Lebanon  will  be  another 
Vietnam. 

I  just  ask  the  membership  to  consid- 
er what  we  are  saying  in  this.  What 
kind  of  spirit  drives  us  to  pass  the 
buck,  to  make  the  excuse  of  cowardice 
in  America's  behalf,  to  make  the 
excuse  of  what  I  call  a  creeping  cow- 
ardice that  is  a  disease  in  America,  use 
Vietnam,  which  many  consider  a  fail- 
ure, a  mistake,  as  an  excuse,  a  scape- 
goat, to  avoid  commitments,  to  avoid 
the  courage  that  is  designed  and  made 
America  great  and  tell  every  person 
who  worked,  suffered,  died,  and  served 
in  Vietnam.  If  I  were  one  of  tho.se 
Vietnam  veterans.  I  would  be  enraged 
that  anyone  would  call  Grenada.  Cen- 
tral America  or  Lebanon,  degrade 
those  men  and  women  who  fought  in 
Vietnam  that  way.  call  those  areas, 
and  because  we  are  standing  up  for 
freedom  in  the  hemispnere.  another 
Vietnam,  because  we  stand  up  to 
Soviet  tyranny.  Soviet  persecution, 
that  is  another  Vietnam.  It  is  a  creep- 
ing attitude  of  cowardice,  and  I  would 
urge  our  membership  and  anyone  lis- 
tening not  to  fall  into  what  I  call  the 
Vietnam  syndrome. 

I  am  not  saying  Vietnam  was  a  good 
thing,  but  those  people  who  fought, 
who  died,  who  sacrificed,  who  are  still 
alive  after  making  their  .service  to  this 
country  ought  not  to  be  degraded  by 
accusing  and  suggesting  that  every 
foreign  policy  decision  we  make  is  an- 
other Vietnam. 

This  phobia,  as  I  call  it.  is  a  copout. 
It  insults  the  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  a  brutal  assassination 
of  American  nobility.  It  is  a  manipula- 
tion, it  is  a  vicious  tactic,  in  my  opin- 
ion, which  challenges  the  intelligence, 
the  heart  of  the  people  whose  history 
cannot  afford  a  Vietnam  phobia. 

Yet  the  new  isolationists  would 
prefer  to  turn  our  faces  on  our  own 
backyard  in  Central  America,  on  the 
concerns  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
concerns  all  over  our  country. 

We  must  continue  America's  tradi- 
tion of  heroics,  as  our  destiny  would 
demand.  We  cannot  set  aside  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  past  for  the  political  self- 
cenlered  gains  of  today. 

I  am  not  going  to  forget  Sean  Luke- 
tina.  nor  am  I  going  to  forget  Bill  Zim- 
merman, the  Kennedys.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  millions  and  millions 
of  unsung  heroes  of  all  types  in  this 
country. 

Carl  Sandburg  described  his  vision 
for  America,  which  is  much  different 
than  the  doomsayers.  the  cynics,  those 
who  suffer   from   the   disease   of   the 


Vietnam  phobia,  much  different  than 
they  see  it.  Carl  Sandburg  said: 

I  see  America  not  in  the  setting  sun  of  a 
black  crimson  night,  despair  ahead  of  us. 
but  I  see  America  in  the  crimson  light  of  a 
rising  sun.  fresh  from  the  burning  creative 
hand  of  God:  I  see  great  days  ahead,  great 
days  possible  to  men  and  women  of  vision. 

There  is  a  great  old  proverb  that 
says: 

Men  and  women  without  vision  will  surely 
peri.sh. 

And.  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
unless  we  garner  a  new  vision  for 
America,  understand  the  noble  history 
of  this  country,  our  Founding  Fathers, 
of  those  who  sacrificed  for  America, 
remember,  my  chief  of  staff.  Colonel 
Luketina.  Remember  his  son.  Sean, 
lying  in  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  Re- 
member Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zimmerman 
from  Grand  Haven.  MI.  whose  son 
died  in  Lebanon.  Let  us  remember  all 
the  heroes  who  died  in  Vietnam  and  in 
Korea,  in  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II.  the  Civil  War.  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War.  the  American  Revolution,  all 
of  the  heroes,  fron.  the  greatest  and 
the  smallest,  from  those  recognized 
and  unrecognized,  those  Americans 
who  did  not  count  the  cost  of  sacrifice, 
they  blindly,  gladly  yielded  the  sacri- 
fice to  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  reading  a 
letter  that  I  .sent  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zim- 
merman, the  parents  of  Bill  Zimmer- 
man, on  June  4.  1984.  This  was  a 
prayer  that  we  in  our  office  developed 
for  Bill. 

If  I  can  do  some  Kood  today. 
If  I  can  .serve  alonK  life's  way. 
If  I  havf  .something  helpful  to  .say. 
Lord,  .show  me  how. 
If  I  can  right  a  human  wrong. 
If  I  can  help  to  make  one  strong. 
If  I  can  cheer  with  a  smile  or  song. 
Lord,  .show  me  how. 
If  I  can  aid  one  in  distre.ss. 
If  I  can  make  a  burden  less. 
If  I  can  .spread  more  happiness. 
Lord  .show  me  how. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  BALANCE  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET  AND  LIMIT  TAXATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  (Mr.  Craig)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
evening  I  have  asked  for  this  special 
order  to  discuss  one  of  those  issues 
that  by  current  national  polling  data, 
is  determined  to  be  an  issue  that  ap- 
proximately 83  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  support,  and  believe  is  criti- 
cally necessary  in  beginning  to  bring 
to  some  form  of  order  the  economy  of 
this  country  through  being  able  to 
slow  the  kinds  of  deficit  spending  that 
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this  Congress  and  this  House  have 
been  involved  in  for  decades. 

I  am  referring  tonight,  once  again, 
to  a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget  and  limit  tax- 
ation. Several  months  ago,  I  and 
others  in  this  House  became  con- 
cerned that  that  critical  issue  that  the 
American  public  so  strongly  agrees 
with  us  in.  would  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  fully  debated  on  this  floor 
and  given  the  opportunity  to  be  sent 
forth  to  the  American  public  for  their 
ratification.  Once  again,  I  refer  to  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget  and  limit  taxation. 

As  a  result  of  those  thoughts  and 
concerns.  I  began  to  work  in  a  biparti- 
san way  with  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  to  form  an  organization 
called  CLUBB:  Congressional  Leaders 
United  for  a  Balanced  Budget.  That 
organization  is  now  80-some  Members 
strong  both  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate;  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
chairman  of  it  here  on  the  House  side. 

Our  effort  was  to  begin  to  apply  the 
pressure,  not  only  within  this  body, 
but  from  outside  this  body  through 
the  effort  of  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country.  To  ask  States, 
through  their  legislative  process,  to 
pass  resolutions  asking  the  Congress 
to  respond  through  the  conver>ing  of  a 
Constitutional  Convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drafting  an  amendment  for  a 
constitutional  balanced  budget  to  send 
forth  to  the  States  for  ratification. 

To  date,  there  are  some  32  States 
that  have  made  that  request  of  this 
Congress.  We  only  lack  two  more 
before  this  Congress  must  act  as  they 
are  constitutionally  mandated  to  do  so 
in  response  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Now.  something  else  that  is  impor- 
tant to  consider,  is  not  only  that  we 
have  the  avenue  of  the  creation  of  a 
constitutional  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  that  drafting.  But  this  body, 
this  Congress,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  are  every  day  that  they  are  in 
session,  a  constitutional  convention  in 
session.  By  that  I  simply  mean  that  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  of  the  bodies 
of  the  U.S.  Congress,  they  can  issue 
forth  to  the  States  of  this  Nation  for 
their  consideration  and  ratification  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  change 
the  Constitution.  The  basic  document, 
the  basic  law,  the  guide,  the  govern- 
ance of  this  country.  That  has  not 
happened.  That  has  not  happened  be- 
cause It  has  been  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  majority  leadership  of  this 
House  that  the  American  people 
should  not  be  given  an  opportunity, 
through  the  Constitution.  and 
throufh  their  State  legislative  process, 
to  decide  whether  this  body  should  be 
forced  to  bring  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures Into  balance. 

Earlier  this  evening,  my  colleague 
from  Michigan,  in  his  special  order, 
discussed  the  right  of  the  people.  The 


right  of  the  people,  as  it  is  embodied 
in  this  House  to  have  their  issues  rep- 
resented, debated  on  an  up  and  down 
way,  to  become  or  not  to  become  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  governance  of 
this  country.  I  believe  he  referred  to 
an  arrogance  of  power.  An  arrogance 
of  power  that  I  think  can  collectively 
be  said  to  reside  in  this  House,  and  in 
a  very  simple  way.  to  be  translated  to 
say  that  some  435  Members  of  this 
House  are  saying  they  know  better. 
They  know  better  than  83  percent  of 
the  American  people  how  the  country 
ought  to  be  riin.  In  this  case,  that  this 
body  and  this  Government  and  our  ac- 
tions ought  not  be  governed  by  the 
very  simple  and  responsible  fiscal 
action  of  bringing  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures into  balance  as  every  Amer- 
ican household  must  do.  as  every 
American  business  must  do.  as  some  44 
States  of  this  Nation  are  required  to 
do  by  their  constitutions. 

As  a  result  of  my  concern  and  the 
concern  of  a  large  number  of  biparti- 
san Members  of  this  House.  I  was 
asked  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Peter  Rodino.  who  chairs  that 
most  important  committee  that  is.  by 
the  structure  of  this  House  and  its 
rules,  responsible  for  crafting  and  issu- 
ing forth  to  this  body  constitutional 
amendments  for  the  consideration  of 
this  body. 

We  know.  I  believe  the  American 
public  now  knows  that  for  a  good 
many  months  that  chairman  has 
denied  this  House  and  the  American 
public  that  opportunity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  that  most  important  debate. 
But  more  importantly,  for  the  purpose 
of  some  50  debates  in  50  State  legisla- 
tures across  this  country  where  all  of 
the  American  people  can  watch. 
attend,  and,  in  many  ways,  participate 
in  the  debate  of  ratifying  or  not  ratify- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  require  a  balanced  budget  and 
tax  limitation. 

That  colloquy  was  asked  for  by  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  and  in  the 
most  recent  edition  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  in  their  pro  and  con  sec- 
tion on  page  64,  that  colloquy  com- 
menced. It  is  entitled,  'Pass  Amend- 
ment Requiring  a  Balanced  Budget." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entirety  of  that  page  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  would  like  to  go 
through  that  colloquy  tonight,  be- 
cause I  think  embodied  within  that  is 
a  demonstration  of  the  basic  differ- 
ences between  those  of  us  in  this  body 
who  believe  that  the  American  public 
ought  to  have  a  right  or  have  the 
right,  most  importantly  ought  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  become  involved  in 
that  debate  and  to  decide  whether  this 
Congress  is  forced  to  create  the  neces- 
sary procedure  by  which  they  will,  on 


an  annual  basis  present  for  a  vote  of 
this  Congress  a  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Government  that  is  in  balance. 

For  example,  the  first  question  was 
asked  of  me  by  a  reporter  from  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report: 

•Representative  Craig,  why  do  you 
favor  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  the  balanced 
budget?" 

I  said,  and  I  believe  it  most  sincerely, 
that  I  viewed  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
budget  was  the  only  opportunity  left 
by  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  begin 
to  control  the  expenditures  of  our 
Federal  Government,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  that  we  use  the  constitu- 
tional route  because  we  have  had  dem- 
onstrated in  this  body  time  and  time 
again  over  the  years.  I  believe  it  to  be 
some  17  times  in  19  years,  that  we 
could  not  craft  a  law,  a  statute,  if  you 
will,  that  said  we  will  balance  the 
budget. 

That  is  very  simply  understood  be- 
cause we  know-  that  not  one  Congress 
can  bind  another;  that  a  law  is  a  law, 
and  the  law  can  be  changed  by  the 
body  that  crafts  the  law.  Of  course, 
that  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 
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But  it  is  an  entirely  different  affair 
when  we  deal  with  the  Constitution, 
because  it  is  the  people,  collectively,  of 
the  United  States  who  decide  what 
will  be  embodied  within  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to  inter- 
ject at  this  point  that  not  only  can  the 
laws  be  changed  from  Congress  to 
Congress;  the  fact  is  that  each  Con- 
gress takes  upon  itself  to  simply 
ignore  the  laws  at  times  that  are 
passed,  even  laws  which  bind  it. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  we 
have  had  laws  requiring  a  balanced 
budget.  We  have  on  the  books  Public 
Law  95-435,  which  requires  a  balanced 
budget  right  now.  We  have  simply  ig- 
nored it.  It  is  not  a  case  of  really  re- 
pealing these  laws,  and  so  on.  If  they 
do  not  suit  our  purposes  at  any  given 
time  we  just  ignore  them.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  right.  It  is  a  little, 
harder  to  ignore  the  Constitution.  It  is 
a  little  harder  to  ignore  a  constitution- 
al mandate  that  you  are  sworn  to 
uphold  when  you  take  the  oath  of 
office.  That  is  a  much  harder  thing  to 
do. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
a  law  is  not  in  the  same  kind  of  catego- 
ry that  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
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when  he  talks  about  amending  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  for  bringing  forth 
that  most  important  point  because  I 
think  we  all  know  here,  and  I  hope  the 
American  public  is  soon  to  learn,  that 
laws  are  laws,  and  although  we  place 
great  value  in  them,  they  can  be 
changed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  the  Mem 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  by  the  signing 
of  the  President,  but  that  a  constitu 
tional  amendment  must  receive  ratifi- 
cation by  three-quarters  of  the  Slates 
of  this  Union  before  it  is  an  amend- 
ment and.  of  course,  the  Constitution 
itself  cannot  be  changed  unle.ss  that 
process  happens. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  recognized 
very  clearly  that  there  might  come  a 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
when  the  Congress  itself  simply  would 
not  be  willing  to  bend  lo  the  will  of 
the  very  citizens  that  they  were  sup 
posed  to  be  responsive  to.  and  I  think 
that  day  is  very  clearly  at  hand,  when 
polls  tell  us  that  the  American  people 
some  83  percent  of  them,  now  are 
asking  the  Congress  that  lhe>  bt'lieve 
the  Congress  ought  to  send  forth  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget  for  their  State  legislatures 
to  ratify,  and  yet  this  Hou.se.  thi.s 
body,  denies  them  that  opportunity. 

That  is  how  I  responded  to  the  ques- 
tion. Let  me  refer  to  how  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  .Judici- 
ary, who  is  singlehandedly  at  this  time 
denying  the  American  people  the  op- 
portunity lo  \ote  on  that  by  their 
Representatives,  we  in  Congress. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

.Mr.  SILJANDER.  Did  the  gentleman 
say,  then  that  83  percent,  according 
to  polls,  and  even  if  it  is  incorrect  by  a 
variance  of  4  or  5  percent,  80  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  are  re- 
questing a  balanced  budget  am*  nd- 
ment?  Is  that  what  the  j^entleman 
said'' 

Mr.  CRAIG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  SILJANDER.  But  does  it  not 
seem  rather  remarkable  that  a  Con- 
gress such  as  the  peoples  forum,  as 
you  called  it  during  my  special  order, 
the  p)eoples  House,  thai  we  have  not 
yet  brought  this  issue  up  for  an 
honest,  clean,  fair  debaif  in  committee 
or  on  the  floor?  Does  it  not  s<i'm 
rather  amazing  that  .something  the 
people  so  desperately  want,  demand. 
that  we  live  in  our  means  as  a  Con- 
gress, like  they  do  as  a  family?  I  know 
if  my  wife  and  I,  when  we  find  our- 
selves in  debt,  we  have  lo  stop  spend- 
ing. We  cannot  continue  to  go  on  def  • 
cit  or  we  will  find  our  house  or  our  car 
confiscated,  I  do  not  thmk  the  Gov- 
ernment should  operate  any  different- 
ly. 


That  is  probably  why  84  percent  of 
the  American  people,  since  they 
cannot  run  ongoing  deficits,  and  na- 
tional debts  of  $2';;  trillion,  they 
cannot  do  that.  Why  should  we? 

So  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  spe- 
cial order,  and  taking  his  time  to  make 
such  a  valid,  clear,  comprehensive 
point,  I  would  just  appreciate  any 
other  information  he  could  give  to  this 
Member  as  to  why,  internally,  we  are 
having  such  a  desperate  time,  difficult 
time,  dilatory  in  tactics,  in  terms  of 
getting  this  i,ssue  in  the  committee  a 
hearing,  on  the  floor,  for  an  honest 
up-or-down  vote.  Could  the  gentleman 
please  shed  some  light  on  that  during 
his  special  order? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  1  thank  my  colleague 
from  Michigan,  and  I  will  attempt  to 
answer  that  very  important  question,  I 
think  thai  question  is  in  large  part  an- 
swered by  the  response  in  U,S,  News  & 
World  Report  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Peter  Rodino,  and  that  response  is  in 
large  part  reflective  in  at  least  hi.s 
views,  of  why  this  body  ought  not  to 
respond  to  the  wisht-s  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  American 
people. 

P'or  example,  he  said  that  there  are 
those  economists  who  say  we  cannot 
predict  the  future,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  horrible  mistake  to  write  an  in- 
flexible amendmt^nt  on  the  budget 
into  the  Constitution.  First  of  all.  I 
guess  I  would  react,  and  this  would  be 
a  p<Tsonal  interi^relation  that  some- 
how fiscal  policy  ought  to  be  such  that 
we  move  it  any  way  at  any  time  that 
wc  so  decide,  and  not  be  forced  to 
build  and  develop  a  long-term,  consist- 
ent policy  that  brought  the  kind  of 
economic  stability  to  this  country  that 
I  think  all  Americans  are  crying  out 
for. 

And,  of  course  lie  talks  about  the  iii- 
flexibilitv  of  a  con.stilutionally  re- 
quired balanced  budget.  The  very  m- 
strumem  that  is  currently  being  de- 
bated in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit 
tee  that  we  had  before  this  bod.v  in 
August  198L',  although  it  was  a  docii 
ment,  and  I  refer  to  the  then  vote  on 
the  constitutional  amendmi'tu  that 
failed  in  this  House,  although  it  was 
difficult  for  Members  lo  force  deficit 
spending,  it  was  not  denied.  It  just 
simply  said  a  very  large  majority  of 
them  would  have  to  vote  lor  deficit 
spending  or  flexibility  inside  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  if  they  wanted 
to  not  adhere  lo  the  amendment.  In 
other,  words,  the  amendment  had 
flexibility  m  it. 

The  amendment  that  we  are  talking 
about  now  and  that  is  being  debated  in 
the  Senate  has  flexibility.  It  sa.vs  that 
when  a  very  large  majority  of  this 
Congress  feel  it  is  so  critically  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  this  country  that 
we  deficit  spend,  that  we  in  fact  can  do 
so.  It  does  not  say  you  shall  never,  you 
can  never:  it  only  says  in  times  that  it 


is  viewed  to  be  critically  necessary,  and 
it  would  lake  a  very  substantial  vote  to 
do  so. 

Now.  it  says,  interestingly  enough, 
and  some  argue,  "But  what  happens  in 
time  of  war?  What  happens  in  times  of 
national  and  international  crisis  when 
we  must  deficit  spend  for  the  sake  of 
the  security  of  this  country?  "  That 
constitutional  amendment  proposal 
says  that  the  amendment  is  waived  im- 
mediately with  the  declaration  of  war. 
that  this  Government  should  not  deny 
this  country  the  opportunity  of  free- 
dom and  peace  and  security  simply  by 
a  restriction  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding, 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  I  could,  let  me 
expand  a  little  on  the  answer  that  Mr, 
Rodino  gave  in  that  interview, 

Mr,  CRAIG,  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  gentleman  do  so, 

Mr,  MACK.  The  question  basically 
was.  Why  do  you  oppose  the  balanced 
budget  amendment? "  His  first  re- 
sponse was  'Because  the  testimony 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  research  we  have  done  that  an 
amendment  for  a  balanced  budget 
would  not  work," 

I  was  under  the  impression  that 
there  have  not  been  any  hearings  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  about  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  Could  the 
gentleman  enlighten  me  on  that? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  To  my  knowledge,  to 
date  this  year  there  have  not  been 
hearings,  I  can  only  assume  that  the 
chairman  was  referring  to  past  hear- 
ings, and  yet.  of  course,  we  know  that 
last  time  this  body,  in  1982,  had  an  op- 
portunitv  to  vote  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget  that  it  was  a  discharge  petition 
that  forced  the  issue  to  the  floor.  In 
oilier  words,  the  committee  did  not  act 
and  respond.  It  took  218  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  through  the  rules 
of  this  House  to  force  the  i.ssue  and 
cause  the  amendment  to  come  lo  the 
floor  in  an  immediate-  sense  So  I  think 
what  he  is  referring  to  ha;;  been  very 
limited  in  nature  and  has  not  occurred 
for  some  tim(\ 
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Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  just  pick  up  on 
the  point  the  g(>ntleman  made  about 
the  discharge  petition. 

Again  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
is  that  in  1982  the  leadership  of  the 
House  would  not  allow  that  amend- 
ment to  be  brought  lo  the  floor  of  the 
House  under  the  normal  rules  of  the 
House:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MACK.  And  apparently  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  did  not  hold  any 
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hearings,  probably  did  not  hold  any 
hearings  in  1982  to  deal  with  the 
matter. 

Mr,  CRAIG,  I  believe  that  to  be  cor- 
rect alsQ, 

Mr,  MACK,  I  believe  it  might  be 
worth  our  time  to  look  back  and  see  at 
what  point  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is  referring  to 
House  Judiciary  Corrmiittee  research 
into  this  question,  because  if  you  go  on 
down  further  into  the  question  that 
were  posed  to  him  in  this  interview,  I 
guess  this  was  in  what,  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  That  is  correct.  The 
issue  that  is  just  out  as  of  last  week. 

Mr,  MACK.  Further  on  in  there  it 
asks  the  question,  "In  the  last  24  years 
the  budget  has  been  balanced  only 
once,  Hbw  can  Congress  be  counted  on 
to  balance  the  budget  in  the  future 
unless  it  is  forced  to  change  its 
habits?"  r 

Listen  to  the  response.  I  am  putting 
this  in  context  with  the  first  comment 
that  was  made  in  that  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  had  testimony 
and  done  research  that  says  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  just  will  not 
work.  Listen  to  the  response  he  gives 
to  this  la.st  question. 

He  S4.VS,  "In  the  last  7  or  8  years 
Congress  has  made  some  progress  in 
disciplining  itself." 

In  the  last  7  or  8  years,  what  7  or  8 
years  is  he  referring  to?  I  mean,  is  he 
living  in  the  past?  Were  those  hear- 
ings held  back  in  the  1930's  when 
John  Maynard  Keynes  said  that  the 
way  to  solve  this  problem  is  deficit 
spending?  Would  it  not  be  wise  possi- 
bly to  update  the  input  from  econo- 
mists from  both  sides  of  the  sp3ctrum, 
both  liberal  and  conservative,  classical 
economists,  monetarists?  Would  it  not 
be  impiortant  to  have  those  hearings 
and  get  that  input  and  then  make 
.some  decisions? 

But  to  imply  that  in  the  last  7  or  8 
years  Congress  has  made  some 
progress  in  disciplining  itself,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  17  percent  of  the 
people  who  were  surveyed  that  the 
gentleman  referred  to  earlier  who  op- 
posed the  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  believe  that  line. 

So  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr,  Rodino)  that  before  he  makes  an- 
other decision  about  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  that  maybe  he 
ought  to  have  some  hearings  and  he 
ought  to  have  some  people  in  to  cor- 
rect his  point  of  view,  because  I  would 
suggest  that  if  the  gentleman  is 
making  these  kinds  of  comments,  he 
obviously  does  not  know  much  about 
what  is  going  on  in  the  economy.  He 
obviously  does  not  know  much  about 
fiscal  policy.  He  obviously  does  not 
know  much  about  monetary  policy. 

Mr,  CRAIG.  I  think  the  point  that 
my  colleague  from  Florida  has  made 
when      the      chairman.      Chairman 


Rodino,  tal's  about  Congress  has 
made  some  progress  in  disciplining 
itself,  I  guess  I  would  have  to  ask  a 
rather  rhetorical  question.  What 
progress? 

We  now  experience  the  largest  defi- 
cit in  the  history  of  this  country  and  if 
he  is  talking  about  fiscal  discipline. 
then  I  suspect  he  does  not  understand 
the  definition  of  the  word  discipline. 

Of  course,  what  I  think  he  is  refer- 
ring to  in  large  part  is  some  degree  of 
fiscal  discipline,  but  I  think  what  we 
do  know  is  that  no  tool  exists  in  this 
House  today.  More  importantly,  the 
very  chemistry  of  the  laws  that  have 
been  crafted  over  the  last  20  years 
refuse  to  allow  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  exert  fiscal  discipline,  unless 
in  fact  we  change  the  law. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  a  Federal 
budget  that  is  in  large  part,  much 
better  than  50  percent,  out  of  control. 
By  that  I  mean  that  it  would  require  a 
substantial  law  change  to  bring  it 
under  control  and  the  Members  of  this 
House,  in  large  part  the  majority, 
simply  refuses  to  allow  that  kind  of 
thing  lo  happen. 

So  the  fiscal  discipline  that  I  think 
he  is  referring  lo  simply  is  not  ob- 
served by  the  American  people  and 
certainly  not  observed  by  this  Member 
of  the  House, 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Florida, 

Mr,  MACK.  Just  one  additional 
point,  a  further  comment  in  his  re- 
sponse. It  says  that  we  should  seek  lo 
balance  the  economy  as  a  whole.  I 
assume  there  he  is  saying  that  we 
should  balance  the  economy  as  op- 
posed to  just  taking  the  approach  that 
what  we  need  is  a  balanced  budget 
amendment, 

I  guess  I  want  to  say  that  I  think 
there  is  some  truth  to  the  comment 
that  we  ought  to  balance  our  approach 
to  how  we  solve  this  problem,  because 
I  think  that  those  of  us  who  feel  so 
strongly  about  the  need  to  control  the 
fiscal  side  of  economic  policy  want  lo 
at  the  same  time  be  delivering  the 
message  that  we  need  to  be  directing 
our  attention,  our  understanding,  our 
education  of  monetary  policy,  that  the 
last  two  sessions  of  the  budget  hear- 
ings that  I  have  participated  in  where 
we  have  had  Mr,  Volcker  come  down 
and  relate  to  us  what  was  going  on  as 
far  as  monetary  policy  is  concerned,  it 
was  interesting  lo  me  that  there  was  a 
little  game  going  on  and  that  game 
was,  see  if  those  of  you  in  the  Con- 
gress that  are  responsible  for  fiscal 
policy,  see  if  you  can  guess  what  I  am 
going  to  do  with  monetary  policy.  See 
if  you  can  attempt  to  balance  your  de- 
cisions about  economic  or  fiscal  policy 
with  what  you  think  I  am  going  to  do 
about  Ml  or  Ms  or  Mj  or  interest  rates, 
nominal  GNP  or  real  GNP  or  reserves 
or  free  reserves,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what,  just  to  keep  you  off  guard,  I  am 


going  to  change  what  those  targets  are 
from  time  to  time. 

So  here  we  are,  listening  to  econo- 
mists tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do 
about  fiscal  policy  and  I  have  always 
had  the  understanding  that  fiscal 
policy  and  monetary  policy  should  be 
balanced,  but  I  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress am  being  told  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve that  I  have  lo  guess  what  their 
policy  is  going  to  be. 

So  my  last  point  here  this  evening  is 
that  I  believe  we  have  got  to  go  one 
step  further  when  we  talk  about  the 
future  economic  growth  of  the  coun- 
try, that  we  have  to  begin  lo  address 
ourselves  to  the  questions  and  the  con- 
cerns of  monetary  policy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  lime, 

Mr.  CRAIG,  Well,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  those  most  cogent  com- 
ments, I  can  only  agree  that  as  we  at- 
tempt to  right  the  economy  of  this 
country  and  build  the  type  of  long 
term  stability  of  jobs  and  opportunity 
that  the  American  people  want,  that 
not  only  does  this  House,  this  Con- 
gress, have  lo  get  its  budget  in  balance 
and  build  the  kind  of  long-term  stable 
fiscal  policy  that  monetary  policy  long 
term  can  respond  to.  that  will  ulti- 
mately create  the  kind  of  stability  and 
the  economy  that  everyone  asks  for, 
but  this  is  the  ultimate  tool  that  crafts 
it. 

Let  me  take  only  a  very  few  more 
minutes,  because  it  is  late,  lo  look  at  a 
couple  other  comments  that  I  find 
unique  in  the  debate  over  the  issue  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  the 
balanced  budget. 

The  question  was  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, that  the  proposed  amendment 
would  require  a  three-fifths  recorded 
vole  by  Congress  to  permit  an  unbal- 
anced budget.  Would  this  not  focus  at- 
tention on  budget-breaking  actions? 

I  quote  from  the  chairman:  "It 
would  be  a  sham.  Ways  would  be 
found  to  get  around  it,  " 

What  my  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  saying  is  that  Members 
of  this  Congress,  that  the  leadership 
of  this  House,  that  the  process  itself 
^ould  find  a  way  to  violate  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  land  if  in  fact  that  Con- 
stitution required  a  balanced  budget 
by  this  body. 

I  find  it  unique  that  a  man  who 
every  two  years,  as  we  convene  a  new- 
session  of  the  U.S,  Congress,  who 
stands  as  all  of  us  must  do.  to  take  an 
oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales,  would  openly  say  lo  the 
American  public  that  the  Constitution 
if  it  had  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment in  it  would  be  a  sham  and  that 
ways  would  be  found  by  this  Congress 
to  violate  that  Constitution, 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  now  ask  that  we  bring  our 
fiscal  house  in  order.  I  believe  the  time 
is   short.   With   the   pressure   of   the 
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American  people,  with  the  effort  of 
my  colleagues  here  in  this  body,  we 
will  be  able  to  force  that  issue,  that  we 
will  be  able  to  give  the  American  citi- 
zens the  opportunity  through  their 
State  legislative  process  to  place 
within  the  Constitution  of  this  coun- 
try an  amendment  that  will  require  a 
balanced  budget  and  tax  limitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
NORMANDY  INVASION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  ( Mr. 
Campbell)  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  take  this  opportunity 
on  this  40th  anniversary  of  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion  to  honor  one  of  the 
outstanding  divisions  that  took  part  in 
that  invasion,  the  30th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, fondly  known  as  the  Old  Hickory 
Division. 

Comprised  of  men  of  the  National 
Guard  from  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee, 
these  men  served  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction when  they  were  called  to 
active  duty.  The  30th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, named  Old  Hickory  in  honor  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  was  activated  m 
August  1917  at  Camp  Sevier.  SC,  and 
was  composed  of  National  Guard  units 
from  Itorth  and  South  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  The  division  served  over- 
seas during  World  War  I.  distinguish- 
ing itself  in  the  Somme  offensive  by 
breaking  through  the  famed  impreg- 
nable Hindenburg  line  and  in  the  bat- 
tles of  La  Selle,  St.  Mihiel.  and  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne.  After  World  War  I. 
the  30th  Division  was  deactivated 
from  Federal  service  and  reverted  back 
to  its  National  Guard  role  in  its  re- 
spective States. 

On  September  16.  1940.  the  30th  In- 
fantry Division  was  one  of  the  first 
four  National  Guard  divisions  called  to 
active  duty.  Composed  now  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  of  North  and  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  the 
division  was  inducted  into  Federal 
service  at  Fort  Jack.son,  SC.  The  divi- 
sion, with  its  sectional  and  National 
Guard  character  was  soon  flooded 
with  an  influx  of  selectees.  Reserve  of- 
ficers. Regular  Army  personnel,  and 
the  OCS  graduates  from  all  sections  of 
the  coimtry.  The  infantry  division  at 
that  time  consisted  of  the  117th  Infan- 
try Regiment,  119th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment. 120th  Infantry  Regiment.  30th 
Recoruiaissance  Troop.  105th  Engineer 
Battalion  and  attached  was  the  823d 
Tank  Destroyer  Battalion,  743d  Tank 
Battalion,  and  531st  Antiaircraft  Artil- 
lery (AW)  Battalion.  The  division's  ar- 
tillery consisted  of  the  113th  Field  Ar- 
tillery Battalion,  the  118th  Field  Artil- 
lery Battalion,  the  197th  Field  Artil- 
lery Battalion,  and  the  203d  Field  Ar- 
tillery  Battalion   in   addition   to   the 


30th  Quartermaster  Co..  730th  Ord- 
nance Co.,  30th  Signal  Co.,  and  the 
105th  Medical  Battalion. 

After  training  for  several  years  at 
Fort  Jackson.  SC;  Camp  Landing.  FL; 
Camp  Forest.  TN;  and  Camp  Atter- 
bury.  IN;  the  division  went  overseas  in 
February  1944  under  the  command  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Leland  S.  Hobbs.  After 
being  trained  and  prepared  for  the 
greatest  invasion  of  all  time,  the  30th 
Infantry  Division  went  into  France  on 
the  lOth  of  June  (D-plus-4)  and  was 
immediately  committed  to  action 
against  the  German  Army,  participat- 
ing in  the  liberation  of  France,  receiv- 
ing the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm  in 
1958. 

The  division  participated  in  five 
major  campaigns,  receiving  five  battle 
stars.  Its  2d  Battalion.  120th  Infantry, 
plus  attached  units,  became  known  as 
the  Lost  Battalion  of  World  War  II 
when,  on  August  8  to  14,  1944.  sur- 
rounded by  elements  of  the  German 
Army,  including  Hitlers  elite  1st  SS 
Division  on  Hill  314  in  Mortain. 
France,  it  refused  to  surrender  and 
held  out  until  relieved.  In  the  Battle 
of  Mortain  the  30th  Division  took 
something  out  of  the  German  Army 
which  it  never  regained.  Three  top 
German  generals,  Jodl.  Keitel.  and 
Von  Kesselring.  interviewed  after  the 
war.  stated  that  the  Mortain  engage- 
ment was  one  of  the  critical  operations 
leading  to  the  defeat  of  Germany  and 
that  the  30th  Infantry  Division  was 
considered  the  best  fighting  division  in 
the  European  Theater,  a  fact  corrobo- 
rated by  our  own  American  military 
historians. 

The  division  spearheaded  the  Allied 
breakout  from  Normandy  at  St.  Lo 
and  was  the  first  American  force  to 
enter  and  liberate  Belgium,  receiving 
the  Belgian  Fouragere,  first  in  Hol- 
land with  the  encirclement  of  Aachen, 
and  first  to  cross  the  Rhine  River. 

During  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  the 
30th  faced  the  reorganized  Hitler's 
elite  1st  SS  Division.  During  the  great 
Ardennes  offensive  in  the  winter  of 
1944-45  the  30th  Infantry  Division  de- 
feated this  elite  German  division  so 
badly  that  it  never  returned  to 
combat.  Our  Assistant  Division  Com- 
mander. Gen.  William  K.  Harrison's 
task  force  blocked  Gen.  Von  Rund- 
stedt  in  his  attempt  to  split  the  Ameri- 
can and  Allied  forces. 

During  combat,  the  30th  was  known 
as  the  workhorse  of  the  Western 
Front,  so  named  by  Correspondent 
Wes  Gallagher.  It  was  also  known  as 
Roosevelt's  SS  Troops,  so  named  by 
the  German  high  command  because  of 
the  consistent  vigor  and  pressure  it 
brought  to  bear  on  the  German  Army. 

On  March  23.  1945.  the  30th  made 
an  assault  crossing  of  the  Rhine  River 
and  pursued  the  enemy  across  Germa- 
ny, mopping  up  enemy  pockets  of  re- 
sistance until  contact  was  made  with 
the  Russians  at  Magdeburg  on  the 
Elbe  River.  After  a  short  occupation 
period  the  30th  was  returned  to  the 


United  States,  arriving  home  August 
19.  1945. 

Two  additional  tributes  expressing 
the  commendations  of  commanders  in 
the  field,  a  part  of  its  glorious  history, 
were  in  a  letter  from  Lt.  Gen.  William 
H.  Simpson,  the  9th  Army  Command- 
er, on  March  15,  to  General  Hobbs: 

It  was  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  last  Octo- 
ber when  I  learned  that  the  30th  Infantry 
Division  was  being  assigned  to  the  Ninth 
Army,  a  pleasure  all  the  more  keenly  felt 
because  of  the  fact  of  my  previous  associa- 
tion as  one-time  commander  of  the  Division. 
I  have  been  happy  to  share  with  you  the 
pride  of  accomplishment  that  has  character- 
ized the  history  of  your  Division  since  the 
initiation  of  operations  on  the  Continent. 

The  operation  just  concluded  again  fur- 
nished your  Division  with  an  opportunity  to 
distinguish  itself,  I  scarcely  need  point  out 
that  this  opportunity  was  accepted  and 
completely  exploited  by  the  Division,  there- 
by adding  another  glowing  chapter  to  the 
record. 

Particularly  gratifying  to  me  was  the  sur- 
prise which  was  achieved  in  you  crossing 
the  Roer  River  at  an  unsuitable  site,  and 
the  ingenuity  with  which  your  organizaiton 
overcame  the  difficulties  of  building  up  a 
bridgehead  despite  meager  access  and  egress 
roads.  Your  expeditious  clearing  of  the 
Hamback  Forest  and  the  firm  protection 
which  you  furnished  the  Army  right  flank, 
materially  assisted  the  Army  to  successfully 
execute  the  maneuver  by  which  the  enemy 
was  turned  out  of  his  position  and  driven  to 
retreat  across  his  own  line  of  communica- 
tion. 

It  was  characteristic  of  your  Division  that, 
with  the  original  mission  accomplished,  you 
were  ready  and  waiting  to  execute  another 
mission— that  of  further  securing  the 
Army's  right  flank  and  facilitating  the  cap- 
ture of  the  key  strongpoint  of  Neuss. 

It  is  with  great  personal  pleasure  that  I 
acknowledge  the  splendid  job  performed  by 
the  30th  Infantry  Division  and  express  my 
commendation  of  the  individual  contribu- 
tion made  by  every  officer  and  man. 

Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  S.  McLain,  the 
XIX  Corps  commander,  in  forwarding 
General  Simpsons  letter,  noted  the  di- 
vision's "thorough  and  rapid  action  by 
which  the  blow  never  lost  its  momen- 
tum and  the  enemy  moves  to  check 
the  advance  were  overrun  before  they 
got  underway." 

Final  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  30th 
had  previously  been  paid  by  the  four 
States  from  which  the  division  had  en- 
tered Federal  service  in  1940  and  by 
Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers,  Commanding 
General  of  Army  Ground  Forces.  The 
Governors  of  Georgia.  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  joined 
in  proclaiming  October  30  "Old  Hicko- 
ry Day"  within  their  States,  and 
marked  the  occasion  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  at  the  State  capitals  and 
with  a  special  radio  program.  General 
Devers,  in  a  letter  dated  September  21. 
stated; 

The  inactivation  of  the  30th  Infantry  Di- 
vision brings  to  a  close  a  brillant  chapter  in 
American  history.  The  officers  and  men  of 
the  Old  Hickory  Division,  which  was  formed 
from  National  Guard  units  of  North  Caroli- 
na. South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Tennessee. 
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-have  maintained  the  highest  stand^uxls  of 
our  Infantry  from  the  federalization  of  the 
unit  on  September  16.  1940,  to  the  present. 
Your  Division  landed  in  Prance  in  June 
1944  and  during  the  rest  of  the  war  per- 
formed, often  spectacularly,  in  an  efficient, 
destructive  manner.  After  spearheading  the 
memorable  St.  Lo  breakthrough,  your 
troops  were  called  upon  to  repel  the 
German  attempt  to  split  the  American  First 
and  Third  Armies  at  Avranches.  In  one  of 
the  most  destructive  battles  of  the  war.  the 
30th  crushed  the  enemy  assault  and  held 
open  the  vital  corridor  to  the  South. 

At  Aachen,  through  Belgium,  Holland  and 
on  into  Germany,  you  continued  the  of- 
fense. As  a  result  of  the  terrific  mauling  you 
gave  to  some  of  the  Wehrmacht's  best 
troops,  the  enemy  dubbed  you  "Roosevelt's 
SS  Troops."  The  final  weeks  of  the  war 
found  your  men  engaged  in  the  drive  which 
encircled  the  Ruhr  and  bagged  thousands  of 
German  prisoners. 

Your  Division  is  now  being  inactivated, 
but  many  of  your  men  must  remain  in  the 
service,  while  the  national  security  demands 
their  retention.  Until  they  can  be  released,  I 
am  sure  they  will  continue  to  carry  out 
their  assignments  with  loyalty  and  vigor. 

The  30th  has  fought  courageously  and  re- 
lentlessly, in  keeping  with  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  our  country.  I  am  proud  of  that,  on 
behalf  Of  your  fellow  countrymen,  I  have 
this  opportunity  to  commend  your  officers 
and  men  for  their  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
in  the  victory  over  tyranny. 

After  deactivation,  the  30th  Infantry 
Division  Association  continued  in  ex- 
istence, the  30th  Armored  Division 
became  the  National  Guard  of  Tennes- 
see and  the  30th  Infantry  Brigade 
became  the  National  Guard  of  North 
Carolina.  Today,  many  30th  men 
remain  on  active  duty,  some  have  gone 
on  to  become  successful  businessmen 
and  community  leaders;  far  too  many 
are  no  longer  with  us.  To  those  men  of 
the  30th  Division  I  say  "well  done."  I 
am  reminded  of  the  statement  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  In  his  ituiugural  ad- 
dress when  he  said,  "You  can  see 
heroes  every  day  going  in  and  out  of 
factory  gates."  He  was  literally  discrib- 
ing  the  Old  Hickory  Division,  a  diverse 
group  of  men  who  sought  to  serve 
their  country  by  joining  the  National 
Guard,  but,  when  thrust  into  the  heat 
of  battle,  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  title 
"Hero.  ■  I  salute  these  men  and  all 
those  who  served  their  Nation  so  val- 
iantly and  the  traditions  for  which 
they  so  proudly  stand.* 
•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  6,  1984,  is  a  day  for  remembering: 
a  day  for  sorrow  and  a  day  for  thank- 
fulness. We  are  remembering  the  40th 
armiversary  of  the  Normandy  invasion 
and  the  30th  Infantry  Division,  fondly 
known  as  the  Old  Hickory  Division. 
Made  up  of  patriotic  and  courageous 
North  Carolinians  as  well  as  equally 
fine  young  men  from  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Tennessee,  the  Old  Hick- 
ory Division  has  an  honorable  history 
dating  back  to  the  First  World  War. 
Together  with  thousands  of  other 
Americans,  the  30th  wrote  an  impor- 
tant page  in  American  history. 

We  feel  sorrow  for  the  lives  of  the 
North  Carolinians  and  other  fighting 


men  lost  on  the  Normandy  beaches  40 
years  agn,  but  we  are  also  thankful  for 
the  freedom  we  inherited  from  their 
great  sacrifices.  The  loss  of  our  war 
dead  and  the  great  contribution  of 
those  who  lived  were  not  in  vain.« 
•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  every- 
one knows,  today  marks  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  Allied  invasion  at  Nor- 
mandy. That  invasion  began  a  critical 
phase  of  the  Second  World  War  which 
ultimately  ended  in  the  downfall  of 
AdoU  Hitler's  Nazis  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  for  millions  of  Europe- 
ans. At  that  hour  of  our  world  history, 
the  hopes  of  many  people  suffering 
under  the  domination  of  Hitler  were 
quite  low.  For  that  reason,  the  inva- 
sion served  an  important  notice  that 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  of 
the  free  world  would  not  tolerate  any 
longer  the  tyranny  of  the  Nazis,  thus 
renewing  the  hopes  of  many. 

At  the  same  time,  the  successful 
Normandy  invasion  instilled  a  sense  of 
pride  among  Americans,  as  we  defend- 
ed the  liberty  and  freedom  of  our 
allies  overseas,  striking  down  the 
shameful  leader  who  sought  to  end 
those  rights.  Our  instrumental  role  in 
the  invasion  set  the  stage  for  an  even 
larger  responsibility  later  of  helping 
our  friends  abroad  recover  from  the 
terrible  ravages  of  war.  We  never  shied 
away  from  that  responsibility,  and 
today  the  economies  and  standards  of 
living  in  many  of  those  same  notations 
are  competitive  with  our  own. 

On  this  day,  too,  we  remember  and 
honor  the  many  soldiers  who  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  this  gallant  effort 
to  free  Europe.  There  will  always  be  a 
special  place  in  our  hearts  and  minds 
for  those  brave  persons  who  changed 
the  course  of  history.  The  many  who 
were  wounded  at  the  time  are  admired 
because  they  survived  this  ordeal  after 
having  faced  certain  death.  Many  of 
them  continued  in  battle  while  injured 
because  they  had  a  job  to  get  done. 
They  were  certainly  heroes  by  any 
definition  of  the  word. 

The  Americans  back  home  followed 
the  news  of  the  Normandy  invasion 
very  closely,  praying  for  our  soldier's 
success  and  sharing  their  joy  when  the 
mission  was  accomplished.  The  events 
taking  place  in  Europe  brought  us 
closer  together  in  the  States  as  we  uni- 
fied in  support  of  our  troops  hitting 
the  shores  of  France. 

In  all,  it  was  quite  a  special  moment 
in  American  history,  and  one  that  we 
can  be  very  proud  of.  The  soldiers  who 
landed  at  the  beaches  of  Normandy 
had  the  hearts  of  our  entire  country 
with  them,  and  we  salute  them  on^his 
40th  anniversary  for  the  immeasur- 
able service  they  performed  in  the 
name  of  freedom.* 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  40 
years  ago  on  this  date.  Allied  soldiers 
scrambled  out  of  the  sea  onto  the  Nor- 
mandy beaches.  The  armies  had  come 
through  the  night  from  English  ports 
to  the  50  mile  stretch  of  the  Norman- 
dy coast. 


This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
plan  to  free  Nazi  Europe.  The  future 
of  the  free  world  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  young  American,  British  and 
Canadian  troops.  Their  courage  and 
determination  would  pave  the  way  for 
the  Allied  forces  to  succeed  in  this  in- 
vasion and  allow  the  cause  of  freedom 
to  prevail  in  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day,  our  Nation 
pays  tribute  to  its  citizens  who  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  this  effort. 
Their  faith,  dedication,  and  devotion 
to  duty  deserves  the  deepest  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  from  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  America.  On  behalf 
of  the  grateful  Nation,  I  extend  my 
personal  thanks  for  their  sacrifice  and 
service  to  our  country.* 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years 
ago  today  millions  of  Europeans  suf- 
fering under  the  yolk  of  Nazi  occupa- 
tion heard  the  stirring  words  of  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as  they  were 
broadcast  over  the  BBC,  "People  of 
Europe,  the  hour  of  your  liberation  is 
at  hand." 

That  call  to  arms  was  possible  only 
with  the  courage  and  determination  of 
thousands  of  Allied  troops  as  they 
braved  intense  enemy  fire  breaching 
Hitler's  "Atlantic  Wall. "  The  docu- 
mented bravery  of  the  battles  of  the 
Omaha  and  Utah  beaches  provided 
the  world  with  its  first  glimpse  of  the 
American  combat  soldier  who  would 
fight  his  way  across  the  Cherbourg  Pe- 
ninsula and  eventually  into  the  heart 
of  Germany  itself. 

In  New  Jersey  we  have  many  thou- 
sands of  World  War  II  veterans— many 
of  whom  arrived  in  Western  Europe 
over  those  sandy  Normandy  beaches. 
As  did  the  soldiers  who  followed  the 
D-day  liberators,  we  at  home  in  the 
United  States— even  to  this  day— owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  and  thanks  which  we 
can  never  repay. 

On  behalf  of  the  First  District  of 
New  Jersey,  and  for  that  matter  on 
behalf  of  all  Americans,  we  thank  you 
once  again  on  this  special  day.» 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  remember  the  greatest  invasion  of 
all  time;  D-day.  Our  news  media  are 
filled  with  the  glorious  and  somber 
recollections  of  that  fateful  day. 

What  is  the  message  of  this  remem- 
brance? 

Utah  and  Omaha  beaches  are  now 
jewels  in  American  history.  The  hero- 
ism and  valor  of  the  invasion  remind 
many  of  the  glory  of  war,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  150,000  troops  completing 
their  mission. 

But  D-day  is  also  the  story  of  10,000 
Americans  who  lost  their  lives.  It  is 
also  the  story  of  the  costs  of  war,  as 
painful  as  those  memories  may  be. 

Forty  years  is  a  long  time.  If  World 
War  III  broke  out  now,  we  would  lose 
more  Americans  in  a  second  than  we 
lost  in  all  of  World  War  II.  If  World 
War  III  broke  out  now,  there  would  be 
no  D-day  II. 


I     _ 
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We  should  not  forget  that  the  glory 
and  success  of  D-day  was  ours  because 
we  were  in  the  right— fighting  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  democracy— and 
let  us  resolve  never  to  use  such  force 
for  the  wrong  purposes  or  the  wrong 
objectives. 

Today   the  superpowers   have  6.000 
times  the  firepower  that  was  used  in 
World  War  II.  Let  D-day  be  a  remind 
er  of  the  consequences  of  war.  and  of 
our  hope  for  peace. • 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  at 
noon,  a  small  band  of  veterans,  repre- 
senting  the   Allied   Airborne   As.socia- 
tion.  will  place  flowers  at   the  monu 
ment  to  the  lOIst  Airborne  Division  on 
Memorial  Drive  just  outside  the  main 
gate  to  Arlini;ton's  National  Cemetery. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  40  years  ago 
today,    undercover    of    darkne.ss.    the 
101st.  along  with  the  82d  and  the  Brit 
ish  6th  Airborne  Division,  parachuted 
behind  the  German  lines  on  the  cliffs 
abo\e  Normandy's  beaches  where  the 
main  assault  of  the  invasion  was  un- 
folding. 

Gen.  Ma.xwell  D.  Taylor,  who  com- 
manded the  101st  and  lumped  with  his 
paratroopers  that  eventful  night, 
wrote  some  very  touching  recollections 
for  the  May  29  Washington  Post.  He 
recalled  that  years  after  the  war.  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  said  the  news  of 
their  landing  and  entry  into  combat 
was  the  greatest  moment  of  his  mili- 
tary career. 

I  would  like  to  commend  three 
men— Frank  Juliano  of  Staten  Island, 
NY.  Salvatore  Bascotti  of  West 
Orange.  NJ.  a  friend  and  constituent 
of  mine,  and  Gilbert  Wells  of  Arling- 
ton. VA.— for  their  dedication  and  per- 
sistence in  creating  an  umbrella  orga- 
nization for  veterans  of  all  airborne 
units,  including  paratroopers  from 
Great  Britain  and  Canada,  who  served 
in  World  War  II.  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Juliano,  who  served  in  the  101st. 
is  president  of  the  Allied  Airborne  As- 
sociation: Mr.  Bascotti.  who  was  in  the 
lllh  Airborne  Division  in  the  Pacific. 
is  vice  president;  Mr.  Wells,  also  a  vet- 
eran of  the  11th  which  was  slated  to 
jump  as  backup  troops  if  the  invasion 
of  the  Japanese  mainland  had  become 
necessary,  is  the  capital  area  com- 
mander and  handles  public  relations 
here  in  Washington. 

There  are  others  among  the  nearly 
800  members  scattered  throughout  the 
Nation  and  abroad  who  are  moving  in 
the  same  direction— namely,  gathering 
names  of  airborne  veterans,  soliciting 
memberships,  paying  tribute  to  those 
who  perished  in  the  line  of  duty  and. 
in  general,  advancing  the  cause  of  pa- 
triotism and  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  wish  the  representatives  of  this  rel- 
atively new  veterans  organization  well 
in  gaining  acceptance  of  June  6  as  Air- 
borne Memorial  Day.  along  with  the 
remembrance  of  D-day.  It  is  a  fitting 
commemoration  of  this  significant 
event  in  the  overall  invasion  and  even 


tual  liberation  of  Europe.  I  take  pride 
in  joining  them  in  this  tribute  to  the 
nearly  1,000  casualties  among  the 
13.000  paratroopers  who  took  part  in 
that  historic  operation.* 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  urge  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress,  and  all  citizens,  to  take  this 
moment,  .some  40  years  after  the 
Allied  invasion  of  Normandy,  to  reflect 
upon  the  meaning  of  that  moment  in 
history.  Today,  in  our  complex  bu- 
reaucrat ized  world,  we  are  liable  to 
either  grow  complacent  and  neglect 
our  history  and  the  lessons  it  leaches, 
or  respond  emotionally,  praising  past 
ht-roism.  without  actually  confronting 
its  true  costs.  Over  two-thirds  of  the 
more  than  10.000  men  who  died  in  the 
first  24  hours  on  D-day  were  American 
soldiers,  young  men  willing  to  lay 
down  their  lives  far  from  their  native 
land,  young  men  who  gave  their  lives 
that  we  might  live  in  peace  and  free- 
dom 

In  1776.  Tom  Paine  wrote: 

Thfse  are  the  limes  that  try  mens  soul.s. 
Thf  Slimmer  .soldier  and  the  sun.shinr  patri 
ol  vMll.  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service 
of  his  rountry:  but  he  that  stands  it  now.  dc 
serves  the  lo\f  and  thank.s  of  man  and 
woman 

There  were  no  summer  soldiers  on 
Omaha  Beach,  no  sunshine  patriots  on 
Utah.  These  men.  many  of  them 
young  and  inexperienced,  waded 
ashore  loaded  with  70  lbs.  of  gear  and 
fear.  But  their  courage  persisted.  Yet 
the  toll  claimed  by  death  that  day  is 
awesome.  Of  the  197  men  of  Company 
A  of  the  116th  regiment  that  hit 
Omaha,  only  8  men  survived  the  first 
10  minutes  of  battle.  Lives  gone, 
snuffed  out.  as  a  lighted  candle  is  ex- 
tinguished, gone  never  to  return. 

And  while  our  boys  dropped  on  the 
beaches,  their  friendi  and  brothers 
dropped  from  the  sky  the  Screaming 
Eagles  of  the  101st  Airborne,  with 
blackened  faces  and  some  with  shaved 
heads,  preparing  for  drops  that  might 
be  miles  from  target,  or  the  82d,  which 
took  Sainte  Mere-Eglise,  the  tiny  town 
in  which  P\t.  John  Steele  hung  from 
the  steeple  of  a  medieval  church, 
where  his  parachute  snagged. 

There  were  many  heroes  that  day, 
and  most  of  them  never  lived  to  be 
decorated  for  their  heroism,  or  to  be 
given  a  hero's  welcome  in  their  home- 
town, to  be  reunited  with  the  families 
they  left  behind,  and  the  families  they 
had  hoped  to  build  for  the  future. 

But  what  they  left  for  us  is  just 
that:  the  future.  There  would  have 
been  no  future  for  democracy  had 
I  hey  not  laid  down  their  lives.  What 
AC  must  consider,  as  we  remember 
:hem  today,  is:  Have  we  honored  them 
appropriately  by  guarding  and  protect- 
ing, by  honoring  and  respecting  that 
future  for  which  they  laid  down  their 
lives. 

In  all  our  efforts,  in  appropriating 
the  taxpayers'  moneys  for  Govern- 
ment spending,  in  our  defense  and  for- 
eign  policies,    in   our   entire   Govern- 


ment, we  should  remember  the  price 
that  was  paid  to  allow  us  these  deci- 
sions and  the  responsibility  we  owe  to 
those  who  paid  the  price.  For  we  too 
have  an  obligation  to  the  future.  We 
must  take  our  stands.  We  must  act  for 
future  generations  as  the  men  in  Nor- 
mandy did  for  ours.  We  must  act,  as 
the  British  philosopher  Richard 
Hooker  wrote  long  ago,  'that  posterity 
may  know  that  we  have  not  loosely 
through  silence  let  things  pass  away  as 
in  a  dream."* 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  a  unique  day  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation  and  in  man's  pursuit  of  lib- 
erty. D-day  National  Remembrance 
Day  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  demise  of  Hitler  and 
his  regime.  We  honor  all  those  who 
gave  their  lives  on  that  day,  June  6, 
1944:  but  also  we  honor  those  who  sac- 
rificed their  lives  on  any  day  of  every 
war  whichever  was  waged  in  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  liberty. 

The  price  of  liberty  is  never  easily 
paid.  For  more  than  10,000  Allied  sol- 
diers in  this  one  day  of  battle,  liberty 
demanded  all  that  they  had  to  give. 
Nevertheless,  this  was  the  day  the 
Western  World  was  triumphant  in  its 
greatest  fight  for  liberty.  American, 
British,  and  Canadian  soldiers  and  in- 
credible hardships  to  bear  in  this  great 
assault  on  the  German  Army.  Many 
Members  of  Congress  can  readily 
recall  their  own  days  in  the  service 
and  the  difficulties  that  they  had  to 
face.  As  a  marine.  I  have  particular  re- 
spect for  those  who  had  to  deal  with 
the  rigors  of  the  sea.  Through  my 
service.  I  realized  that  the  sea  has  a 
power  with  which  man  cannot  com- 
pete. Unfortunately,  many  soldiers  on 
D-day  discovered  what  a  harsh  foe  it 
can  be— many  lives  were  lost  in  the 
landing  procedures  alone.  Some  plans 
went  askew  due  to  the  weather  and 
misjudgment.  For  those  who  made  it 
ashore.  German  gunfire  met  their 
landing,-  Every  soldier  faced  a  personal 
struggle  of  survival  and  combat:  but 
the  Allied  Forces  were  victorious  in 
this  struggle,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  gathered  today  to  com- 
memorate them. 

The  D-day  invasion  was  an  epitome 
of  American  strength  and  resources:  it 
brought  forth  tremendous  manpower 
and  industrial  power.  It  was  also  sym- 
bolic of  a  united  purpose  amongst  the 
Allies:  the  ideal  of  liberty  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  one  people— it  is  a  universal 
goal.  The  Allied  invasion  was  a  suc- 
cessful expression  of  this  age-old 
desire. 

Normandy  will  always  represent  a 
never-ending  bid  for  freedom.  We 
must  remember  this  heroic  past,  but 
more  important,  it  should  serve  the 
future  as  a  reminder  of  what  could 
happen  if  the  world  should  step  down 
instead  of  fight  a  menace  to  liberty. 
Nations  must  join  forces  in  war  if 
there  is  no  alternative  to  the  security 
of     the     world.     Sometimes,     sadly 


enough,  war  is  necessary  for  right  to 
prevail.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  told  us 
that  "Every  man  who  set  foot  on 
Omaha  Beach  that  day  was  a  hero." 
This  is  true  of  all  who  risk  what  they 
have  for  liberty.  There  arise  many  dif- 
ficulties in  the  fight  for  liberty,  but. 
undaunted,  we  must  persist  down  this 
path.  It  Is  the  most  outstanding  goal 
of  our  Nation  and  of  many  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

This  day  is  set  aside  to  remember 
the  honor  and  glory  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  D-day;  however,  we  must 
never  forget  the  agony  that  they  en- 
dured. War  demands  an  incredible 
price  from  everyone  whom  it  touches. 
Every  person  must  reflect  on  the  rea- 
sons thai  made  this  particular  war  a 
necessity  and  how  such  a  man  as 
Hitler  was  permitted  to  rise  to  power. 
The  cemeteries  in  Normandy  where 
the  fallen  Allied  and  German  service- 
men rest  will  be  a  constant  reminder 
to  society  that  such  events  of  death 
and  destruction  must  never  occur 
again. 

Nations  must  unite  to  ensure  the 
survival  of  liberty.  The  power  of  inter- 
national cooperation  goes  a  long  way 
in  protecting  liberty.  Today,  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  leaders  of  the  Allied  na- 
tions are  once  again  uniting,  proving 
that  the  D-day  invasion  has  had  far- 
reaching  effects,  indeed.  Leaders  of 
the  world  come  together  for  the  sake 
of  liberty,  thus  providing  hope  that 
the  pursuit  of  liberty  will  always  con- 
tinue.* 

•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  the  40th  anniversary  of  D-day  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  House  col- 
leagues .  the  thoughts  of  my  friend. 
Dan  Lambert.  State  adjutant  of  the 
American  Legion  of  Maine.  State  sec- 
retary of  the  Maine  Veterans  Coordi- 
nating Committee  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Veterans  Affairs 
and  Rehabilitation  Commission  of  the 
American  Legion.  A  resident  of  Or- 
rington.  Maine,  Dan  is  a  decorated  war 
hero  and  a  distinguished  veteran  of 
Darby's  Rangers  of  World  War  II. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
pledging  ourselves  to  the  continuing 
pursuit  of  world  peace— an  obligation 
we  owe  those  who  fought  and  died  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  40  years  ago 
today  on  the  Normandy  coast. 

D-Day:  40  Years  of  Memories 

Today  we  remember  a  great  event  in 
American  history  .  .  .  D-Day.  Forty  years 
ago  ...  on  June  6.  1944  .  .  .  Allied  forces 
,  .  .  more  than  two  and  three  quarter  mil- 
lion strong  .  .  .  stormed  the  beaches  of  Nor- 
mandy Mid  southern  France  to  launch  what 
was  known  as  ■Operation  Overlord  "  .  .  .  the 
Allied  invasion  of  Europe. 

Some  of  us  here  today  can  probably  re- 
member exactly  what  we  were  doing  when 
the  word  of  the  invasion  was  heard  .  .  .  and 
can  still  recall  the  tremendous  feeling  that 
accompanied  it. 

For  younger  Americans  the  question  could 
be  .  .  .  What  is  the  significance  of  this  day? 
Only  historians  In  centuries  to  come  will  be 
able  to  determine  its  ultimate  effect  on  the 
history  of  mankind.  But  for  many  of  us  here 
.  .  .  this  day  is  very  special. 


For  on  that  day,  June  6,  1944  .  .  .  the 
greatest  invasion  force  In  the  history  of 
mankind  was  assembled;  More  than  two  and 
three  quarter  million  men  .  .  .  eleven  thou- 
sand aircraft  .  .  .  more  than  four  thousand 
ships  and  over  one  thousand  landing  craft 
.  .  .  with  one  purpo.se  ...  to  liberate  Europe 
from  the  stranglehold  of  Nazi  Germany. 

Reflect  with  me  for  a  few  minutes.  Look 
back  forty  years  .  .  .  and  envision  what  hap- 
pened that  first  week  in  June  of  1944. 

It's  June  1st.  Skies  over  the  English  Chan- 
nel are  ominously  grey  .  .  .  weather  fore- 
casters predict  high  winds  and  low  visibility 
for  June  5th  through  7th.  Tho.se  in  com- 
mand of  -Operation  Overlord"  know  this 
weather  forecast  could  be  disastrous  ...  for 
the  invasion  of  France  depends  on  good 
weather  conditions. 

General  Dwight  Eisenhower.  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces,  has  a 
major  decision  to  make  ...  If  the  weather 
conditions  are  not  favorable  for  a  landing 
this  week,  meteorologists  predict  it  will  be 
another  thirty  days  before  conditions  would 
allow  another  assault. 

Eisenhower  knows  delaying  the  invasion 
can  remove  the  element  of  surpri.se  as  well 
as  affect  the  overall  battle  plan. 

On  Sunday.  June  4th.  Eisenhower  learns  a 
temporary  break  in  the  weather  might 
occur  on  Tuesday  ...  but  it  is  a  fifty-fifty 
chance,  at  best.  He  ponders  the  situation 
and  makes  his  decision  .  .  .  Operation 
Overlord"  .  .  .  D-Day  .  .  .  goes  on  the  6th. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  6th.  1944. 
the  largest  amphibious  force  ever  .seen  is 
launched.  This  armada  includes  four  thou- 
sand ships,  with  air  cover  by  eleven  thou- 
sand planes.  Their  destination:  an  area  of 
land  about  which  Hitler  boasts  .  .  'No 
power  on  earth  can  drive  us  out  of  this 
region  against  our  will. " 

But  drive  the  Germans  out  they  do  ...  at 
3:32  a.m..  New  York  time,  a  radio  flash  an- 
nounces the  invasion  and  repeats  Eisenhow- 
er's Order  of  the  Day  .  .  .  'The  tide  has 
turned.  Free  men  of  the  world  are  marching 
together  to  victory.  " 

The  Allied  landing  zone  is  divided  into  five 
main  areas.  Two  on  the  west  .  .  .  code 
names  Utah  and  Omaha  ...  are  American 
responsibilities.  The  remaining  three  .  .  . 
Gold.  Juno  and  Sword  ...  are  to  be  occu- 
pied by  British  and  Canadian  troops. 

Omaha  Beach  is  where  the  first  assault  is 
to  be  launched  that  June  6th  morning. 
34.000  troops  and  3.300  vehicles  in  the  first 
wave.  A  second  wave  of  25,000  men  and 
4,400  vehicles  will  follow. 

D-Day.  The  battle  had  begun.  Today  .  .  . 
we  have  the  advantage  of  looking  at  that  in- 
vasion from  the  perspective  of  history. 
There  were  problems,  lots  of  them.  As  the 
fighting  raged.  Omaha  Beach  became  lit- 
tered with  wrecked  landing  craft  and  dis- 
abled tanks.  Evacuating  casualties  was  diffi- 
cult. At  Utah  Beach  .  .  .  troops  missed  their 
landing  point  by  two  thousand  yards.  U.S. 
paratroopers  who  dropped  in  the  early 
morning  darkness  were  scattered  through- 
-  out  the  battle  zone. 

But  despite  the  problems  .  .  .  more  than 
18,000  Americans  were  on  Omaha  Beach 
alone  by  mid-morning.  By  nightfall  that 
June  6th,  nearly  150,000  Allied  troops  were 
ashore  .  .  .  and  some  80  square  miles  of 
France  was  under  their  control. 

The  invasion  has  achieved  complete  sur- 
prise. 'Within  days  it  was  evident  .  .  .  the 
Allies  were  in  France  to  stay. 

To  recall  all  of  the  events  that  took  place 
that  June  morning  in  1944  is  an  impossibil- 
ity. Each  man  who  took  part  in  that  inva- 
sion is  surrounded  by  his  own  recollections 
of  the  battle. 

Today  we  recall  with  pride  .  .  .  the  sacri- 
fice and  devotion  of  each  one  involved  in 


the  D-Day  invasion.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  forget  that  40  years  ago  ...  in 
other  corners  of  the  world  .  .  .  Americans 
were  also  giving  their  lives  for  the  same 
cause  .  .  .  Freedom. 

Their  will  to  perpetuate  the  freedoms  of 
America  led  them  to  graves  in  strange  soil 
and  unfamiliar  waters  across  the  globe. 
They  added  a  matchless  chapter  to  Ameri- 
ca's inspiring  history  .  .  .  launched  so  auspi- 
ciously by  those  first  citizen-soldiers  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown. 

Those  who  took  the  field  against  military 
professionals  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  .  .  .  won  their  victories  in  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth  over  ruthless,  fanatical 
enemies.  Like  those  that  followed  in  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars  .  .  .  each  veteran 
contributed  full-measure  to  the  preservation 
of  our  birthright. 

As  we  return  our  thoughts  to  D-Day, 
there  are  good  reasons  for  solemn  satisfac- 
tion. But  this  occasion  demands  far  more. 
To  dismiss  this  anniversary  with  a  simple 
■well  done  "  is  to  deny  the  very  reason  for 
which  achievements  were  realized  and  the 
blood.  Today  is  .  .  .  and  must  be  for  every 
American  ...  a  time  for  appraisal  and  per- 
sonal re-dedication. 

As  Americans  first  .  .  .  and  as  citizens  of 
the  world  ...  we  cannot  ignore  the  role  our 
nation  is  destined  to  play  in  this  era. 

Our  destiny  as  Americans  was  ordained 
more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Sometimes  it 
seems  the  fabric  of  America  can  stretch  no 
more  to  cover  our  responsibilities.  But 
stretch  it  does,  for  America  seems  uniquely 
divinely  .  .  .  empowered  to  fulfill  this 
era. 

Destiny."  General  Dwight  Eisenhower 
said,  -has  laid  upon  our  country  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  free  world  s  leadership.  " 

Let  us  .  .  .  on  this  40th  anniversary  of  D- 
Day  .  .  .  pledge  ourselves  to  the  continuing 
pursuit  of  world  peace. 

We  owe  it  to  tho.se  who  fought  and  died  in 
the  D-Day  invasion  40  years  ago.  We  owe  it 
to  all  of  Americas  veterans  .  .  .  and  to  their 
families  .  .  .  and  most  of  all  we  owe  a  pur- 
suit of  world  peace  to  the  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  who  will  inherit  our 
proud  traditions. 

I  am  convinced  .  .  .  Americans  are  special 
people. 

They're  people  reaching  out  to  help  other 
people.  People  united  in  firm  resolve  to 
maintain  the  security  Of  our  great  land. 
People  continuing  to  provide  the 
compassion  .  .  .  and  strength  ...  of  Amer- 
ica in  years  to  come. 

Thank  God  for  special  people  .  .  .  the 
world  needs  them. 

Today.  America  continues  to  seek  its  desti- 
ny. This  nation  holds  an  unalterable  vision 
of  justice  .  .  .  and  stands  as  an  unbending 
staff  of  strength  for  the  preservation  of  fun- 
damental liberties  around  the  world. 

Our  accomplishments  throughout 
history  ...  in  peace  and  in  war  ...  are 
without  equal  in  man's  history.  We  cannot 
afford  to  look  back  for  long.  For  us.  as  free 
citizens,  the  price  of  our  future  is  .  .  .  like 
the  price  of  freedom  .  .  .  constant  vigilance. 
We  must  remain  on  guard  while  others  grow 
lax.  We  must  keep  faith  when  others  de- 
spair. And,  we  must  hold  firm  when  others 
waver.  Beyond  all.  we  must  prevail. 

This  same  feeling  of  hope  for  America  was 
echoed  by  President  Franklin 

Roosevelt  .  .  .  who  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  D-Day  invasion  led  the  American  people 
in  prayer: 

"Almighty  God:  Our-sons.  pride  of  our 
nation,  this  day  have  set  upon  a  mighty 
endeavor  ...  a  struggle  to  preserve  our 
Republic  .  .  .  our      religion  .  .  .  and      our 
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civilization  .  .  .  and  to  set  free  a  suffering 
humanity."* 

•  Mr.  FIELEKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
President  Reagan  paid  eloquent  trib- 
ute to  the  young  men  who  participat- 
ed in  "Operation  Overlord,"  in  which 
the  united  Allied  forces  landed  on  the 
beaches  of  Normandy  to  free  our  Eu- 
ropean friends  from  Nazi  tyranny.  As 
the  President  visits  that  historic 
French  coast,  many  Americans  will 
relive  their  own  participation  in  the  D- 
day  invasion  with  their  families  and 
friends  across  this  Nation. 

On  this  40th  anniversary  of  the  D- 
day  invasion,  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  my  constituents— Henry 
Basey  of  northeast  Houston— who  par- 
ticipated in  that  massive  undertaking. 
Mr.  Basey  is  the  kind  of  devoted 
American  who  made  this  country 
great,  and  kept  it  free.  Mr.  Basey.  now 
retired,  fought  in  the  Normandy  inva- 
sion as  a  20-year-old  private  first  class. 

In  the  June  II  issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine,  Mr.  Basey  recounts  what 
he,  and  other  memt)ers  of  the  landing 
party,  felt  as  they  stepped  onto 
Omaha  Beach  on  June  6.  1944: 

Going  on  that  beach  was  like  going  into  a 
dome  where  there  is  no  air.  You  l(now  death 
is  there.  .  .  .  (But)  we  knew  our  country 
was  at  stake.  So  we  bunched  together.  .  .  . 

Operation  Overlord  succeeded  be- 
cause of  the  courage,  and  willingness 
to  work  together  for  their  country, 
that  Mr.  Basey  and  his  fellow  GIs 
showed  on  June  6.  1944.  and  thereaf- 
ter. As  President  Reagan  honors  Mr. 
Basey's  bravery,  the  courage  of  other 
servicemen  who  served  with  him,  and 
those  who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
for  future  generations  of  Americans 
and  free  Europeans,  let  us  also  recall 
and  honor  all  those  who  have  served 
our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pray  that  no  gen- 
eration of  Americans  will  ever  again  be 
called  upon  to  make  such  sacrifices. 
But  let  us  always  be  ready— as  Mr. 
Basey  was— to  defend  freedom,  and 
our  country,  whenever  and  wherever  it 
might  be  challenged.* 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  day  of  ceremony  has 
passed,  and  the  beaches  at  Normandy 
are  quiet.  But  I  believe  we  must  never 
forget  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
took  part  in  the  D-day  invasion. 

It  has  been  40  years  since  thousands 
of  brave  men  splashed  onto  the  beach- 
es of  Normandy  straight  into  the  teeth 
of  German  machineguns  and  bombs, 
to  begin  the  decisive  battle  that  saved 
Europe. 

These  men  are  much  older  now,  but 
the  look  in  their  eyes  when  they  re- 
turned to  these  now-calm  beaches 
showed  that  the  memories  still  burn 
strong.  They  took  the  ultimate  risk  to 
fight  nazism,  and  now,  later,  they  re- 
turned to  shed  tears  over  their  brave 
comrades-in-arms  who  are  buried  in 
row  after  row  of  simple  graves  in 
France. 

There  should  be  no  mistake  that 
honoring  those  who  have  fought   in 


war  is  a  far  cry  from  romanticizing 
war  itself.  It  would  be  an  insult  to 
those  brave  men  to  believe  that  they 
were  any  less  committed  to  the  cause 
of  peace  than  is  todays  generation. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  our  Nation; 
the  French  and  British  caved  in  to 
Hitler's  early  demands  for  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  the  Sudetenlands  because 
they  were  horrified  at  the  prospects  of 
another  war  in  Europe.  Just  over  20 
years  earlier,  a  war  of  unprecedented 
carnage  had  swept  through  France 
and  Belgium— and  we  and  the  Allies 
were  not  anxious  to  start  another  one 
over  what  we  then  saw  as  a  small 
matter. 

Historians  will  always  argue  over  the 
wisdom  of  how  our  Allies  accommodat- 
ed Hitler's  early  demands  for  land  and 
power,  but  the  conventional  wisdom 
holds  that  we  should  have  stood  up  to 
him  earlier— when  the  stakes  were 
manageable— and  let  him  know  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  we  were  not 
ready  to  accommodate  his  brand  of 
fascism. 

But  another  side  of  the  argument 
holds  that  both  the  French  and  the 
British  were  ill-prepared  for  battle— 
and  that  they  had  no  choice  but  to 
delay  while  steeling  themselves  for  the 
inevitable.  If  they  had  been  adequate- 
ly prepared  to  fight  at  the  outset— and 
Hitler  knew  it— it  is  possible  that  the 
history  of  the  world  would  be  quite 
different. 

But  those  political  and  historical  ar- 
guments were  of  little  concern  to  the 
men  at  Normandy.  They  knew  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  fight  the 
black  forces  of  Nazi  fascism.  They 
knew  that  if  we  had  lost  the  battle,  all 
would  have  been  lost  with  it. 

Never  since  have  the  American 
people  been  so  united  on  what  course 
our  Nation  should  take.  Never  since 
has  there  been  a  clear  mandate  on 
why  and  where  we  should  commit  our- 
selves internationally.  The  years  since 
Normandy  have  been  filled  with  con- 
tentious debate  about  what  our  role 
should  be  in  the  world. 

But  there  should  be  no  mistake 
about  this:  What  the  world  owes  to 
the  Allies  can  never  be  measured. 
That  is  why  I  believe  it  is  fitting  to 
continue  to  pay  tribute  over  40  years 
after  June  6,  1944.  has  passed.* 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  40th  anniversary  of 
D-day.  the  Allied  invasion  of  Norman- 
dy which  was  one  of  the  most  critical 
events  of  World  War  II  and  a  turning 
point  in  the  efforts  to  rid  the  world  of 
the  barbaric  forces  of  nazism. 

Breaking  through  the  nearly  im- 
pregnable Nazi  fortifications  along  the 
"Atlantic  Wall  "  was  necessary  for  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  the  Axis  forces.  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower,  in  a  dramatic  meet- 
ing of  military  officers  on  the  night  of 
June  4,  with  weather  conditions  poor 
and  almost  gale-force  winds  swirling  in 
the  English  Channel,  set  in  motion  the 


invasion   that   had  been  planned  for 
more  than  1  year. 

On  that  fateful  early  morning  of 
June  6,  1944,  the  future  of  Europe, 
and  indeed,  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination,  hung  in 
the  balance.  A  6,000-ship  armada  of 
cargo  ships,  landing  craft,  troop  trans- 
ports, minesweepers,  and  almost  900 
warships  including  torpedo  boats, 
midget  submarines,  and  battleships, 
with  the  help  of  about  13.000  aircraft 
began  their  assault  on  the  Nazi  strong- 
hold on  the  northern  shores  of 
France.  In  this  greatest  amphibious 
operation  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  actual  landing  force  consisted  of 
over  154,000  courageous  American, 
British,  and  Canadian  soldiers,  includ- 
ing more  than  23,000  arriving  by  para- 
chute and  glider,  who  sought  to  retake 
Europe  by  attacking  the  Nazis  from 
the  West,  aiding  the  Russians  who  had 
been  pressing  from  the  East. 

With  the  help  of  the  French  resist- 
ance, which  engaged  in  sabotage  and 
deception,  the  Allied  forces  were  suc- 
cessful in  opening  a  path  through 
Europe  which  would  lead  to  ultimate 
victory  with  the  fall  of  Berlin.  Over 
9.000  soldiers  died  in  this  most  impor- 
tant battle  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  I  join  in  tribute  to  these  heroic  in- 
dividuals whose  actions  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  all  of  us  who  cherish  the 
values  of  freedom. 

After  the  war.  the  Allies  continued 
to  work  together  to  rebuild  Europe 
and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  an  ever- 
lasting peace.  With  the  legacy  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  creation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
the  Allies  continue  to  strive  to  achieve 
this  most  desirable  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  commemorate  D- 
day  and  pay  tribute  to  the  thousands 
who  died  in  this  momentous  undertak- 
ing, let  us  never  forget  the  lessons  of 
World  War  II  and  the  need  to  work 
together  to  maintain  world  peace 
which  was  achieved  through  the  noble 
sacrifices  of  so  many  dedicated  men 
and  women  during  that  great  war. 

Today,  because  of  the  deadly  accura- 
cy and  the  destructive  capability  of  the 
weapons  available,  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  indeed  the  entire  world,  can 
be  destroyed  ir  a  matter  of  seconds.  In 
the  face  of  this  potential  global  de- 
struction, it  behooves  us  to  continue  a 
dialog  with  the  Russians,  who  were 
once  our  allies  during  World  War  II, 
and  try  to  negotiate  a  lasting  peace  and 
a  mutual  and  verifiable  reduction  in 
our  arsenals  of  modern  destructive 
weapons. 

In  the  same  spirit  that  joined  the 
Allies  on  June  6.  1944,  we  must  strive  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  world  and  pre- 
vent another  war.  This  must  be  our 
objective,  so  that  the  courageous  indi- 
viduals of  World  War  II,  who  fought 
for  the  preservation  of  our  freedom, 
will  not  have  died  in  vain.« 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  to  remember  one  of  the  most 


important  days  in  our  history,  a  day 
when  freedom  won  out  over  totalitari- 
anism. Today  marks  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Allied  landing  on  the 
beaches  of  Normandy  and  the  begin- 
ning of  Operation  Overlord,  one  of  the 
most  briUiant  military  campaigns  of 
our  time.  This  massive  assault,  to  re- 
gain France  from  the  Nazis,  involved 
nearly  3  million  men  from  5  countries, 
2  million  tons  of  weapons  and  2  years  of 
planning.  In  spite  of  all  odds  against 
success,  the  extraordinary  planning 
and  cooperation  among  our  Allies  suc- 
ceeded in  marking  the  turning  point  of 
World  War  II,  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  Hitlerls  control  of  all  of  continental 
Europe. 

On  D^ay.  1944.  the  Allies  had 
achieved  almost  all  of  their  aims.  The 
American  forces  controlled  the  ridge  of 
cliffs  overlooking  Omaha  Beach  and 
Utah  Beach,  and  the  British  and  Cana- 
dian forces  had  gained  control  of  their 
assigned  beaches.  However,  despite 
their  first-day  successes,  which  in- 
volved 154,000  men.  the  operation  was 
marred  by  the  fact  that  they  had  al- 
ready suffered  some  10.000  casualties. 
Within  the  next  3  months,  the  battle 
for  Normandy  was  over  and  Paris  had 
been  liberated. 

The  Allied  forces  were  greatly  aided 
by  a  number  of  factors.  One  of  the  most 
crucial  Was  the  element  of  surprise.  Be- 
cause of  the  stormy  weather  lust  pre- 
ceding the  Normandy  landing,  the 
Germans  had  been  unable  to  send  out 
patrol  boats,  greatly  hindering  their  in- 
telligenoe  operations.  Furthermore, 
the  Allied  forces  had  led  the  Germans 
to  believe  that  the  invasion  would  actu- 
ally occur  at  the  P's  de  Calais,  the 
coastal  bulge  only  20  miles  across  the 
English  Channel  from  Dover,  by  put- 
ting out  false  radio  communications 
and  taking  other  preliminary  actions 
suggestive  of  a  major  assault.  To  the 
Allies'  advantage,  the  weather  im- 
proved for  the  day  of  the  invasion,  al- 
though some  casualties  did  result  from 
choppy  seas. 

But  more  important  than  all  of 
these  factors  combined  was  the  ex- 
traordinary bravery  and  endurance  of 
the  Allied  forces.  We  are  all  greatly  in- 
debted to  these  valiant  men  whose  suc- 
cess ha«  insured  40  years  of  peace  on 
the  European  Continent.  The  United 
States  stands  proud  of  its  invaluable 
contribution  to  this  successful  cam- 
paign. Those  who  were  killed  on  D-day 
in  1944  died  for  the  greatest  cause  of 
all.  freedom,  a  cause  that  we  must 
always  struggle  to  uphold.* 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  mark  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  start  of  the  Allied  attack  on 
Europe,  the  second  front  that  was 
opened  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy, 
France,  in  the  early  hours  of  June  6, 

1944.  ,  .  ,  , 

Today,  40  years  after  that  fateful 
and  bloody  day.  we  would  all  do  well 
to  remember  the  brave  men  and 
women  of  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  her  allies,  who  courageous- 


ly walked,  parachuted  and  swam  to 
those  beaches,  to  launch  their  attack 
on  the  front  lines  of  Hitler's  forces  in 
Europe. 

D-day  was  an  all-out  attack,  and  one 
that  might  not  have  succeeded,  yet  it 
started  the  advance  of  the  Allied 
forces  that  would  end  in  the  reclaim- 
ing of  Europe  from  Nazi  hands,  and  ul- 
timately in  the  final  conquest  of  the 
German  forces  in  Berlin. 

As  we  think  back  on  the  tremendous 
performance  of  all  those  who  took 
paft  in  that  attack,  and  on  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  of  the  many  who  died 
for  their  country  that  morning,  we 
should  recall  their  effort  with  a  great 
sense  of  national  pride.  And  remem- 
bering those  who  gave  up  their  lives. 
and  the  many  who  sacrificed  their 
health  and  remain  to  this  day  in  veter- 
ans' hospitals  so  that  we  may  live  in 
peace,  we  should  honor  their  memory 
by  devoting  ourselves  to  a  peaceful 
world,  keeping  in  mind  that  living  as 
we  are  under  the  barrel  of  a  nuclear 
gun,  we  have  everything  to  gain  by 
never  creating  another  Normandy 
Beach  to  attack.* 

•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  6,  is  a  momentous  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  and  this  world.  On 
this  date,  the  Allied  Nations  tri- 
umphed over  tyranny  and  oppression 
in  a  battle  that  signaled  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  the  reign  of  terror 
led  by  Adolph  Hitler  and  Nazi  Germa- 
ny. 

On  the  40th  anniversary  of  this  vic- 
tory, D-day,  I  think  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  and  honor 
those  people  who  helped  make  that 
triumph  possible— those  Americans, 
both  living  and  dead,  who  gave  their 
lives  to  prove  that  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  security  is  well  worth  fight- 
ing for.  They  interrupted  their  jobs, 
their  education  and  their  lives  to  fight 
political  oppression,  tyranny  and 
social  injustice.  They  did  so  without  a 
murmur  of  complaint,  accepting  their 
responsibilities  to  their  country  and 
fighting  with  great  bravery  and  hero- 
ism. These  are  the  people  who  must  be 
remembered  on  this  occasion,  who 
fought  to  protect  the  ideals  of  this 
Nation  which  we  still  hold  true  today. 
Times  have  changed  since  that  great 
victory  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  but 
one  thing  has  not  changed— this  Na- 
tion's commitment  and  devotion  to  a 
democratic  way  of  life  and  the  right  of 
all  people,  worldwide,  to  live  a  free  and 
independent  life.  We  fought  for  that 
goal  40  years  ago  and  we  are  still  fight- 
ing for  it  today.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us  as 
Americans  to  insure  that  this  ideal 
continues.* 

•  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  40  years  since  America  joined 
its  allies  in  undertaking  the  greatest 
military  feat  ever  attempted— a  feat 
destined  to  change  the  course  of  histo- 
ry, and  break  forever  the  iron  grip  of 
tyranny  upon  Western  Europe. 

The   invasion  was   remarkable   not 
only  because  of  its  grand  scope,  intri- 
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cate  planning  and  cool  bravery,  but 
also  because  it  became  a  symbol  of 
what  ordinary  men  with  purpose  and 
dedication  can  accomplish  in  the 
struggle  of  battle. 

When  American  troops  descended 
upon  the  French  countryside,  and 
stormed  the  beaches  that  would  for- 
evermore  be  marked  with  the  memory 
of  those  who  died,  they  had  little  more 
than  faith  in  their  leaders'  battle  plan, 
and  the  bravery  that  dedication  to 
country  can  foster. 


Many  died  clutching  to  that  bravery 
and  faith,  as  well  as  a  love  of  freedom 
upon  which  America  was  built.  They 
were  frightened,  ordinary  Americans- 
Americans  from  places  like  my  home- 
town of  Fairmont.  WV— but  when  con- 
fronted with  an  undertaking  that  de- 
manded the  most  of  any  man,  they  re- 
sponded and  the  freedom  of  Europe 
was  the  result. 

One  man  who  responded  with  a  re- 
markable display  of  courage  and  dedi- 
cation was  a  West  Virginian  named 
Harrison  Summers.  An  Army  historian 
once  described  him  as  "a  slender,  qui- 
etly bashful  soldier  .  .  .  anything  but  a 
wafrior  type,"  and  "a  second,  Alvin 
York." 

Summers  was  ordered  by  his  com- 
mander to  take  a  makeshift  band  of 
troops  and  attack  a  group  of  German 
barracks.  There  was  no  time  to  get  to 
know  the  15  men  assigned  to  assist 
him  in  the  attack,  no  time  to  solidify 
his  leadership  and  gain  the  confidence 
that  the  strangers  would  take  his 
orders.  He  decided  to  attack  alone,  and 
hope  his  example  would  entice  his 
would-be  followers  to  attack. 

Summers  grabbed  his  weapon  and 
ran  for  the  German  buildings  alone. 
His  men  did  not  follow.  Singlehanded- 
ly,  he  kicked  in  the  door  of  one  bar- 
racks after  another  spraying  the  in- 
sides  with  a  tommy  gun  and  avoiding 
the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Some  accounts  credit  this  lone  West 
Virginian  with  having  eliminated  up  to 
60  of  the  enemy  by  himself,  and  forc- 
ing many  more  into  the  open  where 
they  were  captured. 

Strangely  enough.  Summers  was 
never  afforded  the  full  recognition 
that  his  outstanding  performance 
under  pressure  so  richly  deserves.  The 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  was 
never  awarded  to  this  second  Sgt. 
York.  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  once  wrote 
that  the  fact  Summers'  deeds  went  un- 
recognized was  a  real  injustice. 

Another  hero  of  that  day,  Roy  Nick- 
rent,  whose  bazooka  spit  fire  at  the 
enemy  throughout  the  invasion,  said 
Summers,  "Did  all  a  man  could  have 
done.  He  had  no  regard  for  his  own 
life." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Harrison  Sununers  died 
just  over  1  year  ago  back  home  in 
West  Virginia— an  unsung  hero  of  one 
of  America's  most  challenging  days  in 
battle.  On  this  day— a  day  upon  which 
we  celebrate  a  victory  of  democracy 
over  tyranny— we  should  give  thanks 
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for  men  like  Harrison  Summers,  and 
review  our  efforts  to  properly  recog- 
nize the  men  who  have  risked  all  and 
sacrificed  much  in  the  defense  of  liber- 
ty. 

Who  knows  what  inspires  men  like 
Summers  to  enter  the  heat  of  battle 
with  the  determination  that  sparks 
miracles  and  wins  wars,  but  America 
must  forever  be  thankful  that  men 
like  Summers  and  the  other  heroes  of 
June  6.  1944.  answer  that  call  of  duty 
with  valor,  bravery,  and  loyalty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  heroes  one  and 
all.  thf>  survivors  as  well  els  tho.sc  who 
died  on  the  beaches  as  th«'  ultimate 
sacrifice,  this  body,  indeed  the  world, 
owes    much.    Our    words    here    today 
cannot  do  justice  to  what  they  gave  us 
that     day     40     years     axo.     But     our 
thoughts  and  prayers  of  remembrance 
and  thanksgiving  should  dominate  our 
deliberations  today.* 
•  Mr.   SPENCE.    Mr.   Speaker,    in   ob 
serving  locfay  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  largest  amphibious  invasion  in  his- 
tory,   we    also    highlight    one    of    the 
events  most  keenb  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  the  generation  of  that  day.  Oper 
ation  Overlord,  D  day,  marked  the  be 
ginning  of  the  end  of  the  most  costly 
conflict  in  life  and  limb  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed. 

As  in  all  wars.  World  War  II  had  its 
share  of  great  heroes.  Today  1  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  all  of  them  and 
also  join  my  colleagues  in  p.iying  spe 
cial  tribute  to  the  brave  men  of  the 
30th  Infantry  Division.  probabl.\ 
better  known  as  the  Old  Hickory"  Di 
vision,  made  up  of  National  Guard 
units  from  South  Carolina.  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tenne.ssee. 
Among  these  men  were  man>  heroes, 
both  the  honored  and  the  unsung. 

The  Old  Hickory  Di\  i.sion  saw 
combat  from  shortly  alter  D  day  to 
the  end  of  the  war  in  May  194.5.  In  le.ss 
than  a  year,  it  marrhed  and  fought  lis 
way  from  the  coast  of  France  tu  the 
bank.s  of  the  Elbe  Ri\er  where  it 
linked  up  with  Rus.^ian  forces,  It.s  ac- 
tions did  not  go  unnoticed.  Six  Cun 
gre.ssional  Medals  of  Hoi;ur  were 
awarded  to  member.<  of  the  diMsion. 
Eight  Distinguished  Unit  Citations 
and  two  ForeiKii  Ser\i>  es  A-.^ards  from 
Belgium  were  al.so  «'arned  atid.  iri  1982. 
the  Resistance  Memorial  Cfo  ,-  of  the 
Netherlands  wns  added  m  it.,  u.st  ot 
honors. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war,  in.rn 
bers  of  the  Old  Hickory  took  tin-  lead 
in  reorganizing  the  South  Carolina 
Army  National  Guard  and  provided 
the  nucleus  for  the  rebuilding  of  our 
citizen-soldier  forces. 

Today  it  is  more  than  fitting  for  us 
to  remember  ail  the  men  and  women 
from  World  War  II.  the  living  and  the 
dead.  On  this  day  when  a  special  cere 
mony  takes  place  above  the  normally 
quiet  beaches  of  Normandy  in  France, 
we  offer  our  prayers  and  thanks  to  the 
more  than   133.000  allied  troops  who 


fought  for  tho.se  beachheads  inch  by 
inch.  We  also  give  a  special  prayer  for 
those  who  fell  on  those  beaches, 
making  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  free- 
dom and  their  fellow  man. 

Let  us  also  give  pause  for  another 
thought,  and  hope  that  neither  our 
children  nor  any  future  generation 
will  experience  the  horror  and  de- 
struction of  war  and  conflict.  Let  us 
pray  that  history  will  show  that  the 
brave  men  who  fought  and  died  on 
Utah  Beach,  Omaha  Beach,  and  the 
sands  of  Golden,  Juno,  and  Sword 
Beaches,  for  the  noble  cause  of  free- 
dom did  not  do  so  in  vain.* 
•  Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  40 
years  ago  today  at  6:30  a.m..  American 
troops  hit  the  beach  at  Normandy  be- 
ginning the  largest  military  invasion 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Today,  I 
think  It  IS  important  that  we  stop  and 
pay  tribute  to  t ho.se  who  spearheaded 
the  invasion  into  Normandy.  Just  as 
important,  though,  is  the  role  which 
those  troops  played  who  came  ashore 
in  the  days  that  followed.  Their  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  the  invasion 
and  the  liberation  of  Europe  is  no  le.ss 
significant  than  the  contributions  of 
the  first  to  arrive. 

One  such  group,  the  30th  Infantry 
Division,  went  mio  PYance  on  June  10, 
D-day  plus  4  Many  members  of  this 
unit  hailed  from  my  native  State  of 
Georgia,  They  joined  with  figliiing 
men  from  our  sister  States.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennes- 
.see.  to  lortn  one  of  the  most  coura- 
geous I  nits  in  American  history. 

Upon  their  arrival  in  France  they 
were  immediately  engagid  by  German 
combat  troops.  On  August  8,  the  divi 
sions  .second  battalion  along  with 
other  units  was  surrounded  b\  the 
German  army,  including  Hitlers  crack 
SS  division.  Refusing  to  surrender,  the 
American  troops  held  out  for  6  days 
until  they  were  relieved,  and.  in  the 
process,  earned  the  nickname  the  Lost 
Battalion,  Later,  three  top  German 
generals  called  this  battle  at  Moriain. 
France,  one  of  the  battles  mo.si  critical 
to  the  German  defeat. 

The  efforts  of  the  valiant  men  did 
not  stop  there,  though.  They  went  on 
to  -.pearhead  the  allied  breakout  at  St. 
Lo  and  to  liberate  Belgium.  They 
again  ent-aged  Hitler's  8S  troops  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  a  third 
time  during  the  Ardennes  offensive, 
this  time  defeating  the  SS  troops  so 
badly  that  they  were  never  able  to 
r'turn  to  combat.  Finally,  In  .•\ugu.-,t 
194.5  the  30th  Infantry  Division  re- 
turned home  to  the  United  States. 

As  we  commemorate  this,  the  40th 
anniversary  of  D-day,  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  forget  the  fighting  men  of  the 
30th  Infantry  Division,  known  to  the 
German  high  command  as  Roosevelt  s 
SS.  I  am  especially  proud  becau.se 
some  of  the.se  men  are  Georgians,  and 
today,  I  would  like  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  saluting  the.se  men  not  as 


great  Georgians,  great  South  Carolin- 
ians, great  North  Cafolinians,  or  great 
Tennesseans.  but  as  great  Americans.* 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  30th 
Infantry  Division.  Their  record  of  out- 
standing accomplishments  should  not 
pass  without  honoring  their  lasting 
contributions  to  freedom  everywhere. 

Today  marks  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Allied  invasion  on  Normandy— 
an  invasion  for  freedom,  that  would 
not  have  been  successful  without  the 
determination  and  personal  .sacrifice 
of  each  member  of  the  30th  Infantry 
Division. 

The  heroic  accomplishments  of  the 
30th  Infantry  Division  are  now  legend- 
ary-penetrating the  famed  Hinden- 
berg  line  in  World  War  I,  defeating 
Hitlers  elite  1st  SS  Division  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  many  other 
extraordinary  accomplishments.  The 
division  participated  in  five  major 
campaigns,  receiving  a  Battle  Star  for 
each  campaign,  and  was  considered 
the  best  fighting  division  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater. 

The  successful  campaign  at  Norman- 
dy may  only  be  a  small  footnote  to  the 
list  of  accomplishments  by  the  30th 
Infantry  Division,  but  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  suggest  that  their  success 
at  Normandy  has  meant  freedom  to 
nuich  of  tht-  Western  World. 

Words  alone  cannot  express  the 
gratitude  for  which  we  hold  for  the 
30th  Infantry  Division.  I  would  hope 
that  all  members  of  this  body  join  in 
paying  tribute  to  t ho.se  men  who  con- 
tinue to  .sacrifice  their  own  lives  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  res- 
toration of  fret'dom.* 
•  Mr,  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se 
to  loin  my  colleagues  in  recognizing 
the  3()th  Infantry  Division  -better 
known  as  the  Old  Hickory  Division  — 
which  participated  in  the  Normandy 
iinasion  on  June  6,  1944.  As  you  know, 
loda.v  marks  the  40lh  anniversary  of 
that  invasion,  and  it  is  fitting  thai  we 
pay  tribute  lo  the  men  who  fought  so 
valiantly  during  World  War  II. 

The  Old  Hickor.v  Division  is  rich  in 
it.s  heritage,  having  be<'n  formed  in 
1917  durini;  World  War  I.  Men  from 
the  Carolmas.  Tennessee,  and  my 
I'.ome  Slate  of  Georgia  have  served 
with  the  division.  These  outstanding 
individuals  have  brought  pride  and 
honor  to  their  States  and  their  coun- 
try, and  we  owe  them  our  heartfelt 
thanks. 

Thank  you.* 
*  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  this  special  order 
and  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  for  this  opportu- 
nity lo  pay  tribute  to  the  gallant  mem- 
bers of  the  30th  Infantry  Division. 

The  Old  Hickory  Division,  as  it  is 
better  known,  served  this  Nation  with 
honor  and  distinction,  and  its  accom- 
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plishments  fill  the  annals  of  military  PORTER  INTRODUCES  on  the  entire  Nation.  That  volcano  is 
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the  deficit   is   reduced   to   reasonable 
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sive,  and  fought  in  the  battles  of  La 


three   young  boys  were  seriously   in-     to  consume  millions  of  dollars  in  avail- 


Selle,  St.  Mihiel,  and  the  Meuse-Ar-  j^j.^^    -p^jg  legislation  is  designed  to  able    credit    for    private    borrowers. 

Bonne.  reduce   the    incidence   of    injuries   or  Recent  statistics  indicate  that  in  the 

When  reactivated  in  1940  at  Port  (jg^th  resulting  from  poorly  main-  first  quarter  of  1984.  the  Federal  Gov- 
Jackson,  SC,  the  division  had  added  Gained  or  safeguarded  amusement  ernment  borrowed  $49.4  billion,  com- 
the  National  Guard  of  Georgia,  and  rides.  pared  to  private  household  borrowing 
was  soon  complemented  with  troops  j^  1981.  Congress  stripped  the  Con-  of  $49.5.  Nonfinancial  businesses  bor- 
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brate  the  fighting  record  of  the  Old  amusement  rides  which  were  perma-  est  rates,  while  the  Federal  Reserve 

Hickory  Division  today,  on  the  40th  nently  fixed  to  a  site  and  left  regula-  Board's  tight  monetary  policy  barely 

anniversary  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  tory    authority    to    the    States.    This  contains  the  fire. 

Normandy.      That     invasion,      which  action  was  taken  with  little  debate  and  This  country  will  be  faced  with  an 

marked    the   turning  point  of  World  inadequate  consideration.   The  CPSC  explosion   of  tremendous  proportions 

War  II  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  continues    to    have    jurisdiction    over  that  will  prove  detrimental  to  every 
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14,    1944.   They  refused  to  surrender    involving  amusement  rides.  It  is  esti-  volcano  is  underneath  us  now. 
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considered  the  30th  Infantry  Division  of  the  CPSC  to  stationary  amusement  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.^jj  ^^  durable  goods  are  on 

the  best  fighting  division  in  the  Euro-  rides.                                                ,  ,  the  decline  Total  economic  growth  for 
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After    deactivation,    the    30th    Ar-  J^res    and    that    the    nSer    of  changed   atmosphere   combined    with 

mored  Division  became  the  National  amusement  park  accidents  can  be  sig-  rising  interest  rates    will  bring  rates  to 

Guard  of  Tennessee,  and  the  30th  In-  ^"InUv  reduced T  ^^^'^^^  that  will  cause  a  flattening  of 

fantry  Brigade  became  the  National  ^               '  economic  activity  by  mid-1985.' 

Guard  of  North  Carolina.  ^^"^"^^  The  volcano  on  which  we  stand  is  a 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  alive  today  THE  VOLCANO  BENEATH  US  quiet  one,  but  it  is  not  sleeping,  A  fire 

live  at  peace  and  in  freedom  because  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  is  churning  inside  it.  The  only  way  to 

of  the  sacrifices  and  the  valor  of  the  a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-  reduce  the  heat  and  calm  the  moun- 

brave  young  soldiers  who  served  in  our  tleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  tain  once  and  for  all  is  to  reduce  the 

Armed  Forces.  The  accomplishments  recognized  for  5  minutes.  deficit    Otherwise   vve  are  destined  to 

of  the  Old  Hickory  Division  are  espe-  *  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vol-  hear  the  rumble  of  high  interest  rates 

?Lly  noteworthy  and  remain  an  inspi-  cano   is   beneath    us,    threatening   to  and  the  boom  of  business  reversals.  If 

Sion  to  ulall  •  erupt  at  any  moment  and  wreak  havoc  action  is  not  taken,  the  tremors  caused 
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by  the  deficit  will  become  ubiquitous. 
And  we  will  not  be  able  to  stop  the 
economic  situation  of  the  world  from 
shaking  and  perhaps  falling.* 


TAX  SHELTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  good 
news. 

Tax  shelters  are  in  trouble. 

New  legislation  and  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service— IRS— policy  are  taking 
the  fun  and  games  out  of  a  lot  of  these 
gimmicks. 

The  person  who  boasts  at  the  cock- 
tail party  about  his  clever  tax  shelter 
has  a  high  chance  of  eating  crow. 
These  gimmicks  are  being  revealed  for 
the  turkey  investments  that  they  usu- 
ally are. 

The  great  majority  of  honest,  tax- 
paying  citizens  can  begin  to  cele- 
brate—or at  least  smile— that  those 
who  are  eroding  support  for  the  tax 
base  may  now  be  paying  for  their  e.\- 
cesses.  It  is  ironic  that  it  is  often  those 
supporting  the  President  and  his 
strong  American  themes  who  go  to 
absurd  lengths  to  invest  in  silly  shel- 
ters so  as  to  avoid  taxation. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  tax 
shelter  game  has  a  downside— a  big, 
painful  downside.  Maybe  the  news 
about  these  statistics  will  at  last  take 
the  fad  out  of  this  game.  The  game 
has  become  a  game  of  Russian  rou- 
lette. 

When  the  IRS  began  a  modest  tax 
shelter  program  in  1973  looking  at  oil 
and  gas.  real  estate,  movies  and  farm- 
ing activities,  about  400  cases  were 
then  under  examination.  In  the  late 
1970's,  tax  shelter  schemes  became 
more  visible  and  popular  as  invest- 
ments. 

At  the  beginning  of  1980.  the  IRS 
launched  its  current  program  to 
combat  abusive  shelters.  There  were 
over  174.000  shelter  returns  audited. 
involving  some  19  different  types  of 
promotions. 

By  mid-1984,  the  IRS  s  tax  shelter 
workload  rose  to  its  current  level  of 
350.000  returns.  About  20,000  of  the 
58.000  cases  now  pending  in  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court  are  tax  shelters— over  one- 
third  of  the  total  numl)er.  And  these 
docketed  cases  have  a  potentially 
major  impact  on  the  revenue.  They  in- 
volved $1,444,564,941  in  disputed  tax 
as  of  April  I.  1984. 

These  are  statistics  that  should 
arouse  concern  in  every  American 
about  the  continuing  integrity  of  our 
tax  system.  At  a  time  of  budgetary 
deficits  so  huge  that  they  are  almost 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  av- 
erage citizen,  our  tax  base  is  being 
eroded  by  this  accelerated  drain  on 
both  the  revenue  and  the  resources 
needed  to  raise  it. 


While  the  situation  is  serious,  it  is 
by  no  means  hopeless.  In  fact,  there  is 
more  reason  for  optimism  now  than  at 
any  time  in  the  recent  past.  This  is 
primarily  due  to  two  factors.  First,  the 
court  has  been  deciding  these  cases  in 
favor  of  the  Government,  either  in 
whole  or  in  large  part,  with  impressive 
consistency.  This  translates  into  a 
clear  signal  to  taxpayers  that  it  is  not 
worth  their  while  to  litigate  these 
issues,  when  they  compare  the  results 
realized  thus  far  against  the  effort  re- 
quired. Second,  the  IRS  has  come  up 
with  a  rather  innovative  strategy  to 
deal  with  shelter  cases  from  the  ad- 
ministrative side. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  each  of  these 
matters. 

As  of  April  20.  1984.  the  Government 
had  tried  101  tax  shelter  cases  in  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court.  Of  this  number.  39 
were  then  awaiting  a  determination  or 
involved  a  review  of  preliminary  mat- 
ters which  did  not  address  the  merits 
of  the  tax  shelter  controversy.  The  in- 
teresting statistics  deal  with  the  decid- 
ed group  of  62  cases.  The  larger  por- 
tion, or  47  cases,  were  closed  on  a  basis 
that  completely  sustained  the  Govern- 
ment's position.  And  in  the  remaining 
15  cases,  the  court  held  essentially  in 
the  Government's  favor,  but  with 
minor  adjustments  that  reduced  the 
final  result  from  the  originally  pro- 
posed tax  liability.  Not  one  tax  shelter 
case  tried  in  the  Tax  Court  has  ever 
ended  in  a  lo.ss  for  the  Government. 
Even  Babe  Ruth  would  be  envious  of 
this  batting  average. 

To  nip  abusive  tax  shelters  in  the 
bud.  the  IRS  now  identifies  particular 
egregious  promotions  for  disposition 
under  recently  developed  administra- 
tive guidelines.  Investors  in  these  shel- 
ters will  receive  letters  from  the  IRS 
in  advance  of  filing  their  income  tax 
returns.  These  notices  will  state  that 
the  shelter's  tax  deductions  and/or 
credits  are  not  allowable,  and  that  any 
return  claiming  such  deductions  or 
credits  will  be  audited.  The  letters  al.so 
emphasize  the  potentially  applicable 
negligence,  overvaluation  and  substan- 
tial understatement  penalties.  High 
level  IRS  officials  must  approve  the  is- 
suance of  these  notices  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  resulting  guidelines.  The 
cases  are  subject  to  normal  audit  and 
appeals  procedures.  As  of  April  30, 
1984.  the  IRS  had  issued  10,577  prefil- 
ing  notification  letters. 

The  IRS  and  the  Tax  Court  are 
coming  down  hard  on  abusive  tax  shel- 
ters. There  really  are  not  any  other 
options  available  to  them.  The  validity 
of  our  structure  is  at  stake  as  well  as 
the  capacity  of  the  court  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  its  most  important  cases- 
significant  tax  disputes  that  have  na- 
tionwide importance  in  tax  adminis- 
tration. 

This  is  a  very  sensitive  area— one 
that  affects  the  Government,  the  tax 
professional     community,     and     the 


public  all  at  the  same  time.  It  has  high 
visibility,  and  also  exerts  a  profoimd 
effect  on  taxpayer  confidence  in  the 
fairness  of  voluntarily  complying  with 
the  tax  laws.  We  should  vigorously 
support  the  IRS  and  the  Tax  Court  in 
their  efforts  to  turn  around  these  abu- 
sive cases.  If  stronger,  expediting  legis- 
lation is  needed,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  enact  it.  Tax  shelters  need 
not  be  around  forever— like  the  poplar 
tree,  they  have  grown  fast,  but  it  is 
time  to  help  them  die  out.» 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Leland  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Sawyer,  for  60  minutes.  June  26. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  for  60  min- 
utes. June  7. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  for  60  minutes. 
June  8. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  for  60  minutes, 
June  11. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Fiedler,  for  60  minutes,  June  19. 

Ms.  Fiedler,  for  60  minutes,  June  26. 

Mr.  Craig,  for  60  minutes.  June  20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vento.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  12. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  19. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  26. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
27. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Weiss,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  support  of  H.R.  5743  prior 
to  the  vote. 

Mr.  Gilman,  to  revise  and  extend  im- 
mediately prior  to  vote. 


Mr.  Brown  of  California,  to  include 
extraneous  material  in  connection 
with  the  debate  on  H.R.  5743  in  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  today, 

Mr.  LoTT.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  just  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  rise  on  H.R.  5753. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McKernan. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mr.  Gekas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mrs.  VCCANOVICH. 

Mr.  MdEwEN. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  WmN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cooghlin  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Fi«LDS. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Daub  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Kajp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MgGrath. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Leland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Florio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Ms.  Oakar.  • 

Mr.  Dorgan. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Markey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Darden.  i 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  WVDEN.  ! 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gbjdenson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boucher.  •  i 

Mr.  AsPiN. 


Mr,  Frank  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Dyson  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  FuQUA. 

Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 
Mr.  Shannon. 
Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  DE  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 
Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  SisiSKY. 
Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr,  Mollohan. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3578.  An  act  to  establish  wilderness 
areas  in  Wisconsin; 

H.R.  3960.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
public  lands  in  North  Carolina  as  additions 
to  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System:  and 

H.R.  4198.  An  act  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the  Slate  of 
Vermont  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  and  to  desig- 
nate a  national  recreation  area. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  p.m.,)  under  its 
previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Thursday,  June  7,  1984,  at  11 
o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3489.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Saudi 
Arabia  for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost 
in  excess  of  $50  million  (Transmittal  No.  84- 
49),  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b  (96  Slat. 
1288);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3490.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Israel  for 
defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess 
of  $50  million  (Transmittal  No.  84-48),  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  133b  (96  Stat.  1288):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


3491.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Education- 
al Programs,  transmitting  the  Council's 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1983,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  93-380,  section  408(f)(3)(E) 
(90  Stat.  2220)  and  GEPA.  Sec.  443(a)(2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3492.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Advisory  Board  on  International  Educa- 
tion Programs.  Department  of  Education, 
transmitting  the  Board's  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  pursuant  to  GEPA,  section 
443(a)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3493.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Intergovernmental  Advisory  Council  on 
Education,  Department  of  Education,  trans- 
mitting the  Council's  fiscal  year  1983 
annual  report,  pursuant  to  GEPA.  section 
443(a)(2)  and  Public  Law  96-88.  section 
213(bKl)(D);  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

3494.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to 
Denmark  (Transmittal  No.  10-84).  pursuant 
to  AECA.  section  62(a)  or  (b)  (95  Stat.  1525); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3495.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Israel  for 
defense  articles  and  services  estimated  to 
cost  $87  million  (Transmittal  No.  84-48). 
pursuant  to  AECA,  section  36(b)  (90  Stat. 
741;  93  Stat.  708.  709,  710;  94  Stat.  3134;  95 
Stat.  1520);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3496.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Saudi 
Arabia  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $131  million  (Transmittal  No. 
84-49),  pursuant  to  AECA,  section  36(b)  (90 
Stat.  741;  93  Stat.  708.  709.  710;  94  Stat. 
3134;  95  Stat.  1520);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3497.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Thailand 
for  defense  articles  and  services  estimated 
to  cost  $32  million  (Transmittal  No.  84-47), 
pursuant  to  AECA,  section  36(b)  (90  Stat. 
741;  93  Stat.  708,  709,  710;  94  Stat.  3134;  95 
Stat.  1520);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3498.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  in- 
formation on  all  outstanding  letters  of  offer 
to  sell  any  major  defense  equipment  for  $1 
million  or  more  as  of  March  31.  1984  and  all 
letters  of  offer  for  major  defense  equipment 
valued  at  $1  million  or  more  that  were  ac- 
cepted as  of  March  31,  1984,  pursuant  to 
AECA,  section  36(a)  (90  Stat.  740:  94  Stat. 
3134)  and  section  26(b)  (92  Stat.  740)  (Exec- 
utive Order  11958);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3499.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  commercial  and  governmental 
military  exports,  pursuant  to  AECA,  section 
36(a)  (90  Stat.  740;  94  Stat.  3134)  and  sec- 
tion 26(b)  (92  Stat.  740)  (Executive  Order 
11958);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3500.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting  his  determination  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
continue   to  provide  assistance   to  private 
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and   voluntary   organizations   and  coopera- 
tives  in   Brazil,   pursuant   to   FAA.  section 
123(e)  (94  Stat.  3147).  22  U.S.C   2151u<e)  Kx 
ecutive  Order  12163.  section  1  201ia)(6i;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

3501.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre 
tary  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov 
ernmental  Affairs,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  original  report  of  political  contributions 
for  Owen  W.  Roberts.  Ambassador  desig 
nate  to  the  Republic  of  Togo,  pursuani  lo 
Public  Law  96  465.  .section  304<bM2»:  lo  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3502.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notification  of  a  pro- 
posal received  under  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August 
6.  1956.  chapter  972.  section  10;  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

3503.  A  letter  from  the  Secrelarv  of 
Labor,  transmuting  a  report  on  the  leasibili 
ty  of  using  area  triggers  in  iinempios  nitnt 
compensation  programs,  pursuani  lo  Public 
Law  98  135.  section  203;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

3504.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  study  enti- 
tled. Identification  of  Dislocated  Workers 
Utilizing  Unemployment  Insurance  Admin 
istrative  Data:  Results  of  a  Fuc  Slate  Anal 
ysis.  ■  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98  135.  .sec 
tion  203;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3505.  A  letter  from  the  Cochairman.  Adii- 
sory  Council  on  Dependents'  Education.  De 
partment  of  Education,  transmitting  the 
Council's  annual  report  for  calendar  vear 
198"J.  pursuant  to  GEPA.  section  443iaM2'; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Sir\ 
ices  and  Education  and  Labor 

3506.  A  letter  from  the  Cochairman.  Advi 
sory  Council  on  Dependents  Education.  De 
partment  of  Education,  transmitting  the 
Councils  annual  report  for  calendar  year 
1983.  pursuant  to  GEPA.  .section  443ia)i2i; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Ser\ 
ices  and  Education  and  l-abor 

3507.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation, 
transmitting  an  unaudited  quarierU  report 
for  the  quarter  ended  March  31.  1984.  pur 
suant  to  Public  Law  96  294.  .section  177i(i; 
jointly,  to  the  Committfes  on  Banking.  Fi 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

3508.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclear  facilities  for  the  fourth  calendar 
quarter  of  1983.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  9:j 
438.  .section  208;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3509.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Motor 
Carrier  Ratemaking  Study  Commi.ssion. 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  impact  of  the 
Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1982  on  per 
sons  over  the  age  of  60  and  on  collective 
ratemaking  in  the  bus  industry,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-296.  section  14(b)4i  (96  Stat 
1111);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the  Jtidici 
ary. 

3510.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propo.sed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  coverage  of 
railroad  workers  under  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation  system,  and 
for  other  purposes:  jointiv,  to  the  Commit 
tees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing;  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendai    as  follows: 

Mr  DINGELL.  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  H.R  4360  A  bill  lo  improve  the 
industrial  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  iRept  No.  98  697.  Pt.  II).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stall'  of  the  Union. 

Mr  SAM  B  HALL.  JR  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  H  R  5365.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
selection  of  the  court  of  appeals  to  decide 
multiple  appeals  filed  with  respect  to  the 
same  agency  order;  with  an  ameridment 
iRept  No  98  820).  Referred  to  the  Commit 
tee  nf  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr.  SAM  B  HALL.  JR  ;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  5177  A  bill  granting  the 
con.sent  of  Congress  to  an  amendment  to 
the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Previ'ntion  District  Compact  en- 
ured into  by  the  Slates  of  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsyhania  i  Rept  No  98  821 1.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SAM  B   HALL.  JR..  Committee  on  the 
Judiciar>    H.R    4772   A  bill  to  grant  a  Feder 
al  charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica.  Inc.:  with  amendment. -^  iRepi.   No.  98 
822  I   Referred  to  the  House  Caleiular 

Mr  SAM  B  HALL.  JR.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  H.R  4308.  A  bill  granting  the 
consent  of  the  Congre.ss  to  an  interstate 
compact  for  the  preparation  of  a  feasibility 
.~.tud.\  for  the  development  of  a  system  of 
high  speed  iniercitv  rail  passenger  service. 
iRepl.  No.  98  823  >  Referred  to  the  Hou.se 
Calendar. 

Mr  f^ROSI  Committee  on  Rules.  Hou.se 
Resrilution  516  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H  R.  3870.  a  bill  to  restrict 
the  sales  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  interstate 
rnmmerce  (Rept  No.  98  824).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  517.  Resolution  proMding 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R  5151.  a  bill  to 
alleviate  hunger  in  the  United  Stales  by 
strengthening  Federal  nulrition  programs. 
(Repi.  No.  98  825 >  Ri^ferred  to  the  Hou.se 
Calendar. 

Mr  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  5603  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  authorities  of  that  act  for  assist 
ance  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  mental 
health  services  and  lo  revi.se  and  extend  the 
Development  Disabilities  A.ssistance  and  Bill 
of  Rights  Act;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
98  8261  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3282.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  provide  for  Ihe  renewal  of  the 
quality  of  the  Nation  s  waters,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses;  with  an  amendment  (Rept  No. 
98-827).  Referred  lo  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 


tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  5780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years   1985.   1986. 
and  1987  for  agricultural  re.search,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  HUCKABY: 
H.R.  5781.  A  bill  lo  provide  for  an  adjust- 
ment in  the  area  authorized  for  acquisition 
at    the    Ten.sas    River    National    Wildlife 
Refuge.  La.;  lo  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R    5782.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congre.ss  lo  an  amendment  to  the  Delaware 
River  Ba.sin  Compact:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 
H.R.  5783.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3year 
period  the  duty  on  certain  metal  umbrella 
frames:    lo    the   Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 
H  R.  5784  A  bill  lo  designate  the  portion 
of  16lh  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  on 
which  the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  is  located  as  "Andrei 
Sakharov  Avenue":  lo  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    MILLER    of   California    (for 
him.self,  Mr.  Stark.  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California.   Mr.   Fazio.   Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Lantos,  and  Mr.  Bosco): 
H.R.  5785.  A  bill  to  protect  the  careers  of 
airline  employees  and  to  a.ssure  their   fair 
treatment    in   consolidations,   mergers,   and 
acquisitions,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to   the  Committees  on   Public   Works  and 
Transportation,  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr     MacKAY    (for    him.self,    Mr. 
Yoi'NG  of   Florida,   Mr.   McCollum, 
Mr.   Nelson  of  Florida.   Mr.   Mack. 
and  Mr.  Shaw): 
H.R   5786.  A  bill  lo  deauthori/.e  the  Cro.ss- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  project,  to  adjust   the 
boundaries   of    the   Ocala    National    Forest. 
Fla.,  and  for  other  purpo.ses:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   ORTIZ  (for  him.self  and  Ms, 
Fiedler  ■: 
H.R.  5787.  A  bill  to  remove  an  impediment 
lo  oil   and   gas   leasing  of  certain   Federal 
lands  in  Corpus  Chrisli.  Tex.,  and  Port  Hue- 
_n<'me,  Calif.,  and  for  other  purpo.ses;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  PORTER; 
H.R.  5788.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Con.sumer 
Product  Safely  Act  to  make  that  act  appli- 
cable   to    amusement    devices    permanently 
fixed  to  a  site:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.R.  5789.  A  bill  to  require  aircraft  manu- 
facturers to  remedy  design  and  manufactur- 
ing defects  in  civil  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes;  lo  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hyde): 
H  R.  5790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commi.ssion  over  amusement  devices;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Ms.    SNOWE    (for    herself.    Mr. 
McKernan.  Mr.  D'Amours.  and  Mr. 

MOAKLEY); 


H.R.  5791.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  notirubber  footwear,  to  reduce  un- 
employment and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  5792.  A  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  which  may  be  deducted  from  gross 
income  for  retirement  savings  to  $2,500  for 
a  single  individual  and  $5,000  for  a  married 
couple;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr,  VENTO: 
H.R.  5791,  A  bill  to  limit  the  activities  of 
certain  large  financial  and  nonfinancial  In- 
stitutions in  order  to  maximize  competition, 
protect  the  interests  of  consumers,  and 
maintain  a  system  for  providing  independ- 
ent banking  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Bnance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.   ECKART   (for   himself.   Mr. 

SEIBERLING.   Mr.   Peighan.   and   Mr. 

PEfsfiy. 

H.R.  579«.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 

Act  to  control  acid  deposition,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gib- 
bous, Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Lundine, 
Mr.    McfCiNNEY,    Mr.    Cooper,    Mr. 
LoWRV  of  Washington.  Mr.  Patman, 
Ms,  KapTur,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.     WiRTH.     Mr.     Fauntroy,    Mr. 
DoRgan.  and  Mr.  Harkin): 
H.J.  Res.  585.  Joint  resolution  directing 
the   President    lo   take   certain   actions   to 
assure   a  reasonable   and  stable  exchange 
rate  for  the  dollar;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GREEN; 
H.J.  Res.  586.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  2,  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Theatre  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  I^r.  HOYER: 
H.J.  Re.%  587.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the    monlii    of    August    1984    as    "Ostomy 
Awarenesi  Month  ';  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Off icF  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS;  "   -' 

H.  Con.  Res.  317.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
portion  of  the  street  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  which  is  located  the  Embassy  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
the  portion  of  any  street  in  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States  on  which  is  located  a  con- 
sular office  or  mission  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  should  be  named 
Andrei  Sakharov  Avenue ';  jointly,  to  the 
Committfies  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.  Con,  Res.  318.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  American  indus- 
try should  work  together  in  developing  a  na- 
tional fusion  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. Mr,  Weber,  Mrs,  Vucanovich, 
Ml-,  Whitehurst,  and  Mr,  Schaefer): 
H.    Res.    518.    Resolution    amending    the 
Rules  cf  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
make  its  proceedings  more  open,  representa- 
tive, and  laccountable;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.   5795,   A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Lin 
Cheong  Li  Hoi  Foo-Gregory,  also  known  as 
Mrs.  E.  LaMont  Gregory;  lo  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LELAND: 
H.R.  5796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
John  Longstaff;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  WALGREN; 
H.R.  5797.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maj, 
Harry  W,  Rowe  II.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  881;  Mr.  Natcher. 

H.R.  1025;  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 

H.R.  1026:  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 

H.R.  1136:  Mr.  Luken  and  Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  1517:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  FoGLiETTA.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  and  Mr. 
Martinez. 

H.R.  2282;  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Carr. 

H.R.  2732:  Mr.  Bethune. 

H.R.  2790;  Mr.  Lungren. 

H.R.  2847;  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  3193;  Mr.  Biacgi. 

H.R.  3750:  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Valentine. 
Mr.  Reid.  and  Mr.  Lundine. 

H.R.  3939:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  4110:  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

H.R,  4308:  Mr.  Seiberling. 

H.R.  4330:  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr 
Stark.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Rin- 

ALDO. 

H.R.  4475:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  4617:  Mr,  Gephardt. 

H.R.  4772;  Mr,  Obey. 

H.R.  4837:  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  5032:  Mr.  Ratchford  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  5065;  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Craic,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr,  Dyson.  Mr.  Be- 
thune, Mr.  Shumway.  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  5143:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  5158:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  5169:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  5358:  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  5377:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Cafr,  Mr. 
Wvden.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Darden.  and  Mr. 
Cooper. 

H.R.  5383;  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Hayes,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  5446;  Mr.  Fuqua  atnd-Mr.  Bennett. 

H.R.  5490:  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  MacKay.  and 
Mr.  Fowler. 

H.R.  5495;  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  5503;  Mr  Hoyer. 

H.R.  5611:  Mr.  Yoitng  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  5630:  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  5680:  Mr.  R.atchford.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Luken,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Herman,  and  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  5745;  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.J.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt. Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr,  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Ms.  Ferraro.  and  Mr, 
Rowland. 


H.J.  Res.  243;  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
H.J.  Res.  262;  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.J.  Res.  309:  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger. Mr.  PuRSELL,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr. 
RuDD.  Mr,  Siljander,  Ms,  Snowe.  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Yates, 
H,J,  Res.  472:  Mr.  Skeen. 
H.J.  Res.  485;  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr. 
Clarke.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.J.  Res.  486;  Mr.  Roybal.  Mrs.  Roukema. 
Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Sund(SUIST.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  and 
Mr.  Ray. 

H.J.  Res.  489;  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  and  Mr.  Rose. 

H.J.  Res.  505:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr,  Bliley.  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr,  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr,  CoELHO.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr,  Daschle,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  DeWine. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 
GuNDERSON,  Mr.  HoYER,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.J.  Res.  512:  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr,  Beilenson,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr,  Carney.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr,  Darden,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Bevill. 
H.J.  Res.  523:  Mr.  Bedell. 
H.J.  Res.  524;  Mr.  Bedell. 
H.J.  Res.  525;  Mr.  Bilir.akis,  Mr.  Hance. 
Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr, 
Florio,  Mr,  Sisisky,  Mr.  Kocovsek,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo, Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Fazio,  Mr,  Albosta,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Biacgi,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Berman. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr,  Hughes,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Robin- 
son. Mr,  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Reoula,  Mr. 
Bates,  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 

H.J.  Res.  528:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Ritter. 
H.J.  Res.  535:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Biacgi.  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Waxman. 
and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  542;  Mr.  L.atta.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Parris.  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Stance- 
land.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Roemer. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Dbeieb  of 
California.  Mr.  Cole.man  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr. 
Siljander.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 
Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr,  Applegate,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr,  Badham,  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Hightower.  Mr.  Moore.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
Gekas.    Mr.    Ackerman.    Mr.    Kolter,    Mr. 
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Greem.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Ging 
RICH.  Mr.  LuNGREN.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr 
SuNDQUisT.  Mr.  BoNKER.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr 
QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr 
Solomon,  Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mrs 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Packard,  Mrs.  Schnei 
DER.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Danne 
MEYER,  Mr.  Kindness.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr 
GiLMAN,  Mr.  Madican.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr 
Carney,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr 
McCollum.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr 
Franklin,  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Kramer,  and  Mr 
McDade. 

H.J.  Res.  543:  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr  Patter 
sc*,  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Lago 
MA.=<siNO,  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr 
HoYER,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Cahfornia.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr 
Brown  of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.J.  Res.  567:  Mr  Gekas  and  Mr.  Foley 

H.J  Res.  572:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr  Bonker. 

H.  Con.  Res.  293:  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr 
Murphy.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr 
Simon,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Mar 
TiNEZ,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Albosta 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Mr 
Ottinger. 

H.  Con.  Res.  294:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Bliley 
Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Emer 
SON,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Hunter 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Kostmayer 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mrs 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Pat 
TERsoN,  Mr.  RoEMER,  Mr  Rudd.  Mr.  Siljan 
DER,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Vento 
Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.  Con.  Res.  301:  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr  Marti 
NEZ,  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  312:  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr 
Lantos,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr 
Ratcheord.  and  Mr.  Emcrson. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  .spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 


H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
HR. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
H.R. 
HR. 
H.R. 
HR. 
HR. 


953:  Mr.  AuCoiN. 

3282:  Mrs.  Schneider. 

4097:  Mr.  Bedell. 

4772:  Mr.  Bateman. 

4772:  Mr.  Bliley. 

4772:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

4772:  Mr.  Daniel. 

4772:  Mr.  Gramm. 

4772:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

4772:  Mr.  Robinson. 

4772:  Mr.  Solomon. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 3870 
By  Mr,  TAUZIN: 
(Amendment  to  the  Howard  Amendment 
in  the  Nature  of  a  Substitute,  i 
— I*age  2.  add  after  line  6  the  following: 


"(c)(1)  Sut>section  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  State  in  which  there  is  in 
effect  a  law  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  in- 
dividuals under  the  age  of  twenty-one  to 
drive  a  motor  vehicle  with  more  th;|n  ,02  al- 
cohol in  their  blood  and  which  requires  the 
suspension  of  the  driving  license  of  any 
such  individual  who  is  convicted  of  driving  a 
motor  vehicle  with  more  than  .02  alcohol  in 
his  blood. 

■■(21(A)  If  a  State  cannot  demonstrate  to 
the  Secretary  within  two  years  after  adopt- 
ing such  law  as  prescribed  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
that  the  number  of  injuries  and  fatalities 
from  automobile  accidents  caused  by  indi- 
viduals under  the  age  of  twenty-one  has 
been  substantially  reduced,  then  waiver  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  no  longer  apply. 

(B)  If  a  waiver  is  in  effect  under  this  sub- 
section for  a  State  and  the  Secretary  there- 
after finds  that  the  law  with  respect  to 
which  the  waiver  was  granted  is  no  longer 
effective  in  making  substantial  reductions  in 
the  State,  the  Secretary  shall  by  order 
cancel  the  waiver. 

Redesignate  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
Id). 
-Page  7,  add  after  line  9  the  following: 

WAIVER  FOR  STATE  LAWS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  2  shall  not  apply  in  any 
Slate  in  which  there  is  in  effect  a  law  which 
makes  it  unlawful  for  individuals  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle 
with  more  than  .02  alcohol  in  their  blood 
and  which  requires  the  suspension  of  the 
driving  license  of  any  such  individual  who  is 
convicted  of  driving  a  motor  vehicle  with 
more  than  .02  alcohol  in  his  blood. 

<b)(l)  If  a  State  cannot  demonstrate  to 
the  Secretary  within  two  years  after  adopt- 
ing such  law  as  pre.scribed  by  paragraph  (1) 
that  the  number  of  injuries  and  fatalities 
from  automobile  accidents  cau.sed  by  indi- 
viduals under  the  age  of  twenty-one  has 
been  substantially  reduced,  then  waiver  ol 
section  2  shall  no  longer  apply. 

<2i  If  a  waiver  is  in  effect  under  this  sub- 
.section  for  a  State  and  the  Secretary  there- 
after finds  that  the  law  with  respect  to 
which  the  waiver  was  granted  is  no  longer 
effective  in  making  substantial  reductions  in 
the  State,  the  Secretary  shall  by  order 
cancel  the  waiver. 

Redesignate  .section  8  as  section  9. 


H.R.  5504 
By  Mr  ROGERS: 
—  Page  28,  after  line  14,  insert  the  following: 

(gg)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  highway  project  on  a  segment  of  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  which  connects 
Interstate  route  I  75  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Vernon,  Kentucky,  with  Kentucky 
State  route  80  in  the  vicinity  of  Shopville, 
Kentucky,  for  the  purpo.ses  of  demonstrat- 
ing methods  of  improving  highway  .safety 
and  traffic  flow  and  improving  access  to  a 
national  river  and  recreation  area. 

Page  28.  line  15.  strike  out  '(gg)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■(hh) ". 

Page  28,  line  18,  strike  out  ■and  (ff) '  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■iff),  and  (gg)  ". 

Page  28,  line  21,  strike  out  ■(hh)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(ii)". 

Page  34,  line  9.  strike  out  'and". 

Page  34,  line  13,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■:  and  ". 

Page  34.  after  line  13.  insert  the  following: 


(36)  to  carry  out  subsection  (gg)  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985,  and 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986. 

Page  34.  line  14.  strike  out  "(ii)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '(jj) ', 

By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
—Page  58,  after  line  5.  insert  the  following: 

OFF-SYSTEM  BRIDGE  PROGRAM 

Sec  141.  Section  144.  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

■■(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  with  respect  to  any  project  not  on  a 
Federal-aid  highway  system  for  the  replace- 
ment or  rehabilitation  of  a  bridge  which  is 
wholly  funded  from  Stale  and  local  sources. 
is  eligible  for  Federal  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion, is  certified  by  the  State  to  have  been 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  all  standards 
applicable  to  such  projects  under  this  sec- 
lion,  and  determined  by  the  Secretary  upon 
completion  to  be  no  longer  a  deficient 
bridge,  any  amount  expended  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  from  such  State 
and  local  .sources  for  such  project  in  excess 
of  20  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction 
thereof  may  be  credited  to  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  other  projects  in  such 
State  which  are  eligible  for  Federal  funds 
under  this  .section,  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Secretary.". 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH: 
—Page  58,  after  line  5.  insert  the  following: 

4R    PROJECTS    FOR    PRIMARY    HIGHWAYS    DESIG- 
NATED AS  PART  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

Sec  141.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
139(a)  and  the  fourth  sentence  of  section 
139(b)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  'this  sen- 
tence" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■the 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1984". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  119  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  this  sentence"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Surface  Transportation  and 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1984". 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
—Page  58.  after  line  5.  insert  the  following: 

HIGHWAY  DESIGNATION 

Sec  141.  The  portion  of  Oklahoma  State 
route  99  between  United  States  route  70  and 
Interstate  route  1-44  which  portion  is  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  shall  here- 
after be  designated  as  'United  States  High- 
way 377",  Any  reference  in  a  law,  map.  regu- 
lation, document,  record  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  such  highway  shall  be 
held  to  be  a  reference  to  'United  States 
Highway  377''. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
—On  page  14,  line  21,  strike  "$22,750,000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "$22,661,646". 
—On  page  28.  after  line  6.  add  the  following 
new  .section: 

Sec  305.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  under  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  hire  new 
staff  to  operate  the  elevators  in  the  House 
office  buildings. 

—On  page  16,  line  20.  strike    "$39,833,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$38,062,000  ", 
—On  page  11.  line  24.  strike  "$15.362,000"' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $14,831,000". 


JEROME  KERN  DAY 
I    RESOLUTION 


MANAGING  THE  NEXT  DECADE 
IN  THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1984 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing,  along 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  a 
House  joint  resolution  to  declare  Janu- 
ary 27.  1985  as  "National  Jerome  Kern 
Day."  This  date  will  mark  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Jerome  Kern's  birth. 

Jerome  Kern  is  internationally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  Broadway's  greatest 
composers.  In  many  circles  he  is  con- 
sidered "the  father  of  American  musi- 
cal theater."  As  is  indicated  in  our  res- 
olution, Kern  composed  over  1,000 
songs  aad  108  complete  theatrical 
scores.  Kern  reached  the  height  of  his 
career  with  the  production  of  his  most 
popular  score.  "Show  Boat."  That 
score  contained  such  popular  songs  as 
"Make  Believe."  "Why  Do  I  Love 
You."  and  "Or  Man  River." 

Kern  i3  also  credited  with  composing 
such  great  musical  standards  as 
"Lovely  To  Look  At,"  "Smoke  Gets  in 
Your  Eyes,"  and  "Look  for  the  Silver 
Lining." 

When  Jerome  Kern  died  at  the  age 
of  60  on  November  11.  1945,  President 
Harry  Truman  spoke  for  the  Nation  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  that: 

I  am  among  the  grateful  who  have  played 
and  listened  to  the  mtisic  of  Jerome  Kern, 
and  I  wisb  to  be  among  those  of  his  fellow 
Americana  who  pay  him  tribute  today.  His 
melodies  will  live  in  our  voices  and  warm 
our  hearts  for  many  years  to  come,  for  they 
are  the  kind  of  simple,  honest  songs  that 
belong  to  no  time  or  fashion.  The  man  who 
gave  them  to  us  earned  a  lasting  place  in  his 
nation's  memory. 

As  we  are  still  entertained  by  Kern's 
music,  these  words  hold  true  today. 
The  music  industry  is  planning  a  cen- 
tennial yearlong  tribute  to  Jerome 
Kern  which  will  include  the  staging  of 
productions  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. DC,  featuring  the  composer's 
works,  the  airing  of  movies  featuring 
Kern's  scores,  and  the  presentation  of 
a  Songwriters'  Hall  of  Fame  tribute. 

I  would  hope  that  Congress  would 
join  in  the  celebration  of  Jerome 
Kern's  life  which  has  enhanced  the  es- 
thetic quality  of  all  our  lives.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  worthwhile  resolution.* 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  on  General  Over- 
sight and  the  Economy,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Clearinghouse  on  the 
Future  sponsored  a  creative  confer- 
ence on  "The  New  Economy."  One  of 
the  speakers.  Jay  .W,  Forrester,  Ger- 
meshansen  professor  of  management 
of  the  Sloan  School  of  Management  at 
MIT  made  an  important  statement  on 
managing  the  future  economy.  I  share 
his  comments  for  your  careful  consid- 
eration as  we  seek  to  help  shape  the 
future. 

The  statement  follows: 
Managing  the  Next  Decade  in  the  Economy 
(By  Jay  W.  Forrester) 

The  theme  of  todays  conference  is  "The 
New  Economy."  We  are  indeed  moving 
toward  a  new  economy.  But  the  form  of 
that  new  economy  will  not  become  clear 
until  about  1995.  In  the  meantime,  we  will 
l)e  busy  extracting  ourselves  from  the  old 
economy  and  laying  foundations  for  the 
new. 

To  understand  more  clearly  present  eco- 
nomic conditions,  one  should  consider  the 
overlapping  effects  of  two  different  process- 
es that  are  at  work  in  the  economy.  First,  is 
the  ordinary  business  cycle  fluctuation  thai 
runs  some  three  to  seven  years  between 
peaks.  Second,  is  the  economic  long  wave, 
which  is  also  called  the  Kondratieff  cycle. 
The  economic  long  wave  is  a  major  rise  and 
fall  of  economic  activity  that  spans  45  to  60 
years  between  peaks.  It  is  a  much  larger  and 
more  important  disturbance  than  the  busi- 
ness cycle. 

1.  THE  ECONOMIC  LONG  WAVE 

You  are  all  familiar  with  business  cycles. 
But  perhaps  I  should  review  the  behavior  of 
the  economic  long  wave.  The  long  wave  con- 
sists of  rising  economic  activity  for  two  or 
three  decades,  then  a  broad  peak  some  ten 
years  wide,  and  then  a  major  depression 
that  can  persist  for  a  decade.  After  the  de- 
pression, another  long-term  recovery  starts. 
Literature  on  the  economic  long  wave  is 
filled  With  debate  and  conflicting  assertions. 
Economic  evidence  has  been  interpreted  dif- 
ferently by  different  observers.  Because  no 
theory  of  the  long  wave  has  existed  to  show 
how  the  many  aspects  of  reality  could  fit 
into  a  unified  pattern,  controversy  was  un- 
avoidable. 

Some  of  us  at  M.I.T.  have  been  drawn  into 
considering  the  economic  long  wave 
through  our  work  on  the  System  Dynamics 
National  Model.  The  National  Model  differs 
substantially  from  the  more  familiar  econo- 
metric models.  The  National  Model  is  built 
up  from  the  operating  policies  within  corpo- 


rations and  government,  rather  than  from 
macroeconomic  theory.  It  is  derived  from 
management  policies  as  observed  in  the 
practical,  working  world,  rather  than  from 
statistical  time  series  representing  aggre- 
gate economic  behavior.  Without  using  ex- 
ternal inputs  from  historical  time  series,  the 
National  Model  generates,  from  interactions 
within  its  internal  policies,  the  same  pat- 
terns of  change  that  have  been  ol)served  in 
real  life.  The  Model  exhibits  short-term 
business  cycles  of  3-to-7-years  duration.  It 
shows  Kuznets,  or  construction  cycles,  of 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  in  length.  Under 
the  appropriate  circumstances,  it  manifests 
stagflation  and  reveals  the  cause  of  simulta- 
neously rising  unemployment  and  inflation. 
Also,  from  the  interactions  within  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  between  the  private  sector 
and  government,  the  National  Model  pro- 
duces an  economic  long  wave,  or  Kondra- 
tieff cycle,  of  45  to  60  years  between  peaks. 
The  National  Model  provides  for  the  first 
time  a  cohesive  theory  to  explain  how  a 
major  rising  and  falling  economic  pattern 
spanning  a  half  century  can  be  systematical- 
ly and  internally  created  within  an  econo- 
my. 

The  long  wave  is  an  alternating  over  and 
under  accumulation  of  capital  plant.  In 
Western  industrial  economies,  capital  in- 
vestment has  been  concentrated  in  periods 
of  economic  excitement  lasting  about  three 
decades.  Such  periods  of  aggressive  new  con- 
struction have  been  interrupted  by  major 
depressions  occurring  in  the  1820s.  1890s. 
and  1930s.  Now.  after  the  expansion  of  the 
last  several  decades,  we  are  probably  enter- 
ing another  such  economic  downturn. 

Along  with  overbuilding  of  capital  plant 
go  rising  prices,  falling  productivity,  specu- 
lation in  physical  assets,  rising  unemploy- 
ment, and  accumulating  debts.  At  the  end  of 
the  expansion,  major  imbalances  have  de- 
veloped in  the  economy.  Capital  plant  is 
overbuilt  so  that  new  investment  is  no 
longer  justified  until  the  old  plant  has  been 
depreciated  and  worn  out.  People  in  the 
capital-producing  sectors  have  completed 
their  task  of  rebuilding  the  economy  and 
must  search  for  work  elsewhere.  Debts, 
which  were  .aken  on  during  expansion  with 
the  expectation  of  rising  prices  and  profits, 
become  burdensome  when  profits  decline 
and  interest  rates  remain  high.  Banks  must 
write  off  uncollectible  loans.  Speculatively 
elevated  land  prices  must  readjust  down- 
ward to  come  into  balance  with  salaries  and 
wages. 

2.  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  LONG  WAVE 

The  interaction  of  these  two  economic 
fluctuations— the  business  cycle  and  the 
long  wave— are  far  more  important  to  un- 
derstanding current  economic  conditions 
than  are  either  economic  ideology  or 
changes  in  political  parties.  Current  eco- 
nomic difficulties  have  been  developing 
steadily  for  twenty  years,  regardless  of 
changes  in  political  parties.  Similar  econom- 
ic problems  now  exist  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, even  those  with  very  different  politi- 
cal philosophies.  New  legislation  is  heatedly 
debated,  but,  when  enacted,  has  little  effect 
on  rising  unemployment  and  the  growing 
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excess  of  manufacturing  rapantv  thai  has 
been  steadily  developing  for  20  yt-ars.  Busi 
ness  goes  its  way  imle  influenced  by 
Reaganomics.  monetarism.  Keyncsianism. 
or  supply  side  economics.  Each  is  a  partial 
theory  of  economic  behavior  with  litilr  le 
verage  again.st  present  economic  circum 
stances.  Under  the  surface.  I  believe  there  is 
something  going  on  that  is  much  more  (tin 
damental  than  the  political  i.s.sues  no\A  nio 
ngpolizing  debate  in  government  and  I  hi 
press. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  the  amplitude  ol 
the  short-term  busine.vs  cycle  ha.s  been 
steadily  increasin>;.  The  last  .■several  rece.s 
sions  have  been  progressivel.v  more  .severe 
We  believe  that  the  growmg  variation  of  the 
business  cycle  is  a  natural  consequenci'  of 
approaching  and  going  beyond  the  peak  of 
the  economic  long  wave.  In  the  1950s  and 
1960s  business  cycles  were  restrained  on  the 
down  side  by  excess  demand  and  on  the  up 
side  by  shortage  of  manufacturing  rapacity 
As  demand  has  now  leveli'd  off  and  capacity 
has  continued  to  e.\panrt.  those  restraint.^ 
have  been  removed.  Without  the  boundaries 
imposed  by  pent  up  demand  and  limited  ca 
pacity.  the  business  cycle  peaks  have 
become  higher  and  the  rece.ssion.s  deeper. 

Business  cycles  are  superimposed  on  the 
economic  long  wave  The  center  point  of 
business-cycle  fluctuation  is  carried  up  and 
down  by  the  slow  rise  and  fall  of  the  eco 
nomic  long  wave.  To  illustrate,  one  can 
think  of  the  lonu  wave  as  being  like  the  rise 
and  fall  of  tide  in  a  harbor,  on  tup  of  which 
business  cycles  are  like  the  wave.-,  produced 
by  wind.  I  t>elievp  that  we  are  now  pjtst  tin- 
economic  high  tide  and  that  for  the  next 
decade  the  economic  tide  \*ill  be  falling 
Business-cycle  recessions  will  become  pro- 
gressively deeper  and  each  business  <  ycle 
peak  will  fall  below  the  previous  high 

One  might  wonder  about  the  plausibilitv 
of  a  long  downward  move  in  economic  activi- 
ty while  we  are  in  an  unexpectedly  strong 
business  cycle  recovery  But  the  current  n- 
covery  is  consistent  with  the  picture  I  have 
been  describing.  The  business  c\<  !•■  tan 
become  larger  when  the  economy  moves 
beyond  the  long  wave  peak  For  a  tune,  the 
short-term  business  cycle  recoveries  tan 
temporarily  ob.scure  a  longer  term  di  cime 

3    TRrNDS  f-ROM  RECENT  nEr/\DtS 

To  visualize  the  picture  of  business  cycles 
superimpo.sed  on  larger,  slower  changes 
from  the  long  wave,  consider  six  'conomie 
patterns  of  recent  decades. 

First,  return  on  investment  For  the  hi.sl 
20  years,  return  on  investment  for  corpora 
tion  has  shown  the  ups  and  downs  of  busi- 
ness cycl<  -  superimposed  on  a  continuing 
downward  tr.  nd  The  falling  return  is  con- 
sistent wit  I'  the  growth  of  excess  mamifar- 
turing  cap'  iiy  Contrary  to  assumptions 
underlying  rei>  nt  legislative  proposals,  the 
country  has  too  much  manufacturini;  tapac 
ity.  not  too  little.  Policies  to  encourage  in 
vestment  are  now  ineffective  because,  in 
most  industries,  there  is  declining  economic 
incentive  to  make  new  capital  investment. 

Second,  productivity.  Much  contern  has 
been  expressed  In  politics  and  the  press 
about  the  slowing  of  growth  in  productivity. 
But  is  such  concern  justified''  Productivity 
had  doubled  since  1950.  In  the  last  several 
years,  productivity  has  not  been  rising  like 
it  did.  but  why  should  that  be  cause  for 
alarm^  Productivity  is  now  higher  than  ever 
before:  it  should  support  a  higher  standard 
of  living  thain  at  any  time  in  the  past.  And 
are  the  actioris  being  taken  to  try  to  in 
crease  productivity  reasonable''  Government 
policy  has  tried  to  increase  productivity  by 
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encouraging  more  capital  investment.  But 
more  capital  plant  will  do  little  to  increase 
productivity  when  labor  is  already  oversup- 
plied  with  plant  capacity.  Productivity  is 
leveling  out.  not  because  capital  plapt  is  no 
longer  rising,  but  becau.se  labor  is  already 
.saturated  witli  capital  plant.  At  this  stage  in 
the  economic  long  wave  more  capital  plant 
can  do  little  to  increase  productivity. 

Third,  unemplovmenl.  Unemployment  for 
the  last  20  years  shows  a  business-cycle  fluc- 
tuation superimposed  on  a  long-term 
upward  trend  that  is  being  created  by  the 
long  wave  Kvery  peak  of  unemployment 
has  been  higher  than  the  previous  peak. 
Kvi-rv  low  point  in  unemployment  during 
busjiiess-cycle  expansions  has  been  higher 
tlian  till-  pn\  lous  low  point  The  present  re 
duced  f  vel  ol  unemplo.v  tnent  is  still  above 
the  last  low  point  in  1979  The  biisiness- 
cvele  fluti  iiat ions  in  unemployment  are  still 
being  carru  d  upward  b\  the  economic  long 
wave  Tht  re  was  no  change  m  the  behavior 
ol  unemployment  between  the  liberal  mone 
tarv  policy  ol  the  197()s  and  the  slightly 
more  restrictive  policv  of  the  last  few  years 
Political  partie-,  and  Federal  Reserve  policy 
have  had  little  influence.  The  behavior  we 
have  been  iibserv  mg  iiuring  the  last  two  dec- 
ades is  deepiv  imbedded  m  the  economy  and 
IS  more  fundamental  than  anything  that 
has  been  happening  m  Washington 

F'ojirth.  government  deficits  Government 
deficits  have  also  been  following  a  long-term 
trend  indepi-ndetit  of  the  [Mjliiical  party  in 
office  On  the  average,  deficits  havi'  doubled 
in  each  four  year  administration  for  the  last 
five  administrations. 

Fifth,  prices  ol  agricultural  land  Ffir  35 
years  the  price  of  farm  land  Iiils  been  rising 
faster  than  the  cost  of  living  index  While 
the  general  price  level  Iuls  risen  about 
threefold,  the  index  of  agricultural  kind 
prices  has  risen  tenfold.  For  two  dicades 
land  w.'is  seen  as  an  inflatioi.  hedge,  that  is 
Its  price  was  rising  faster  than  inflation. 
People  boiigh.t  land  to  protect  tjiemselvi- 
against  inflation,  thus  further  driving  up 
the  price  of  land  and  criating  still  more  in 
centive  to  biiv  land  Liberal  monetary  poll 
cies  weri'  holding  interest  rates  artificially 
low  so  that  the  intirest  rate  w.as  much  less 
Mian  the  inflation  rate  on  land.  Hv  borrow 
ing  money  to  purcha.>e  land,  the  purchaser 
at  the  end  of  a  vear  liad  mori'  appreciation 
in  land  value  than  hr  had  mteresi  to  pay 
The  borrowing  itsi  If  creattd  more  money 
and  therelore  more  inflation  and.  as  a  con- 
sefjuence.  still  more  incintivt  to  buy  land  A 
liberal  monetarv  polirv  fueled  speculation 
in  land  values  But  such  a  trend  of  land 
prices  rising  laster  than  the  general  price 
level  cannot  go  on  forever  In  rime  the  price 
of  land  rose  until  it  was  too  tar  out  ol  bal 
aiice  with  oltier  prices  in  the  economy  The 
imbalante  became  so  great  that  in  some 
areas  the  interest  payment  on  a  land  piir- 
chasie  was  several  times  the  agricultural 
rental  value  of  the  land  Fxcessive  land 
price  IS  now  beginning  to  be  corrected  The 
official  price  indices  for  agricultural  land 
show  declines  of  ten  or  fifteen  percent,  but 
In  some  areas  land  Is  this  year  selling  for 
half  the  prices  that  were  paid  three  years 
ago  On  mortgaged  land,  farmers  equity  is 
being  wiped  out  and  foreclosures  are  ap- 
proaching the  levels  of  the  1930s.  As  we 
move  further  into  the  downturn  phase  of 
the  economic  long  wave.  I  expect  the  price 
declines  of  agricultural  land  to  t)ecome  more 
rapid  and  widespread. 

Sixth,  real  interest  rate  Another  indica 
tion  of  long  run  forces  in  the  economy  can 
be  seen    in    the   behavior   of    real    interest 
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rates.  Real  interest  is  the  nominal  bank  in- 
terest minus  the  inflation  rate.  The  Nation- 
al Model  shows  a  relationship  of  real  inter- 
est to  the  economic  long  wave  that  is  strik- 
ingly like  the  real  interest  rate  pattern  that 
has  been  observed  since  1930.  The  Model 
generates  a  fluctuation  of  real  interest  in 
which  real  interest  becomes  negative  before 
a  peak  of  the  long  wave,  just  as  real  interest 
did  go  negative  in  the  1970s.  Immediately 
after  a  longwave  peak,  the  National  Model 
produces  a  rapid  rise  in  real  interest,  as  has 
happ«'ned  recently  and  as  previously  hap- 
pened between  1930  and  1934.  I  believe  that 
the  present  rising  real  interest  rate  should 
not  be  blamed  on  the  current  administra- 
tion or  on  Paul  Volcker  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. Instead,  present  high  real  interest  is 
part  of  the  inherent  dynamic  of  moving 
bi'yond  the  peak  of  long-wave  expansion 
and  into  the  downturn. 

4     HAZARDS  FOR  THE  NEXT  DECADE 

We  arc  now  In  a  major  transition  between 
the  economic  growth  that  followed  World 
War  II  and  the  economic  growth  that  will 
resume  again  In  the  1990s.  The  transition  is 
a  timi'  of  readjustment  and  a  time  for  cor-, 
recting  imbalances  that  have  developed 
within  the  economy.  The  transition  Is  a 
lime  of  technological  cliange  when  many  of 
the  old  technologies  are  laid  aside  and  new- 
technologies  are  tested  and  accepted  as  a 
basis  lor  the  next  expansion.  The  transition 
has  historically  been  a  time  of  economic  de- 
pression, but  the  severity  can  certainly  be 
made  either  better  or  worse  depending  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  economic  policies  that 
are  adopted. 

A  d(  pression  period  has  traditionally 
started  with  a  rapid  deflation  in  the  price  of 
physi(-al  a.ssels.  In  .some  parts  of  the  econo- 
my that  ha.s  already  been  hai)pening.  Agri- 
cultural land  prices  are  declining.  Diamonds 
and  i:old  have  fallen  by  half  from  their 
peaks.  Commodity  prices  have  fallen.  Hous- 
ing prices  vvj-re  weak  in  the  last  recession 
and  are  subject  to  substantial  correction  in 
the  future 

However,  wc  believe  that  a  physical  de- 
pression, as  indicated  by  high  unemploy- 
n;int  and  underutilized  capacity,  can  be  ac- 
■  Dinpanu-d  by  either  deflation  or  inflation. 
Whether  a  country  travels  the  traditional 
t'lm;  of  deflation  or  the  less  well  understood 
pill,  through  runaway  inflation  depends  on 
till-  .11  'ion  of  govt  rnment  in  controlling  the 
rnoni  .  supplv.  Governmf nts  may  increase 
moil.  '.  -ui'piv  believing  that  more  liberal 
mom  V  -,  oiild  reduce  unemployment.  But. 
under  pri  .^  nt  circumstances,  there  will  be 
little  effect  on  employment  or  production 
from  increase  in  money  If  government  at- 
tempts to  buy  lis  'Aay  out  of  economic  stress 
by  cn-ating  new  money,  there  will  be  pro- 
gressively accelerating  inflation  added  to 
th(-  unemployment  In  Germany  in  the 
1920s  It  has  been  reported  that  stores 
marked  up  prices  four  times  a  day  in  re- 
sponse to  the  changing  foreign  exchange 
quotations.  As  inflation  accelerates,  real 
economic  activity  grinds  to  a  halt  as  more 
and  more  of  everyone  s  time  is  devoted  to 
coping  with  inflation  itself. 

If  one  must  choose  between  a  rapidly  ac- 
celerating inflation  or  deflation,  deflation 
would  be  preferable.  It  would  run  its  course 
sooner  and  would  lay  a  more  solid  founda- 
tion for  rebuilding  the  industrial  economies 
than  would  hyperinflation  followed  by  call- 
ing in  the  money  supply,  reissuing  currency, 
and  starting  the  economy  over  again.  We 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  use  the  System 
Dynamics  National  Model  to  search  for  poli- 


cies that  might  find  the  narrow  path  be- 
tween inflation  and  deflation.  High  priority 
should  be  given  to  avoiding  both  runaway 
inflation  and  a  destructive  deflationary 
spiral. 

Even  new.  during  a  business-cycle  recov- 
ery, high  debts  are  becoming  increasingly 
troublesome.  In  the  next  recession,  debt 
loads  will  become  far  more  burdensome. 
Foreign  debts  have  so  far  received  the  most 
attention,  but  they  will  soon  be  joined  at 
center  stage  by  the  U.S.  Government  debt, 
by  mortgages  on  land,  and  by  loans  to  weak 
industrial  corporations. 

Developing  countries  even  now  do  not 
have  sufficient  margin  in  their  balance  of 
trade  to  make  repayment  of  their  debts 
likely.  Arid,  the  next  recession  will  reduce 
their  financial  solvency  even  further. "Pres- 
sure to  ropay  loans  is  already  creating  inter- 
nal political  forces  that  will  lead  to  new  gov- 
ernments that  will  feel  no  obligation  to 
repay.  'iTie  new  governments  of  debtor 
countries  will  argue,  with  some  justification, 
that  the  original  loans  were  unwise  on  the 
part  of  the  lender  as  well  as  the  borrower, 
and  that  the  lender  was  equally  to  blame. 
Eventually  the  only  escape  will  be  default. 
Loans  subject  to  default  equal  more  than 
the  net  worth  of  the  entire  American  bank- 
ing systeln.  Reverberations  from  such  de- 
faults will  shake  the  financial  structure  of 
the  counlry  and  the  world.  Plans  should 
now  be  ttiade  for  how  to  handle  such  de- 
faults to  minimize  the  harm  they  could  do. 

But  the  United  States  Government  is  in 
much  the  .same  situation  as  the  developing 
countries.  U.S.  Government  deficits  and 
debt  are"  mounting  rapidly.  The  pace  of 
mountinti  debt  will  tend  to  accelerate  in  the 
next  rec«.ssion  when  tax  revenues  decline 
and  demands  for  transfer  payments  go  up. 
The  U.s;  Government  is  now  borrowing 
money  toi  pay  the  interest  on  past  debt,  just 
as  are  the  developing  countries.  The  interest 
added  to  principal  raises  next  year's  debt  for 
which  the  interest  payment  will  be  still 
higher.  Compounding  interest  into  principal 
causes  deficit  and  debt  to  explode.  If  we 
were  lo  assume  government  revenues 
remain  frozen  at  the  present  'level  and 
transfers  and  spending  also  frozen,  with 
only  int«rest  payment  growing,  then,  at 
present  interest  rates,  the  deficit  will  double 
each  presidential  term  from  the  compound- 
ing effecl  alone.  Such  a  runaway  situation 
can  only  lead  to  some  form  of  default  on 
government  debt.  Unless  deficits  are  imme- 
diately eliminated,  there  will  probably  be  no 
turning  back  from  default  on  U.S.  debt.  It  is 
urgent  that  decisions  be  made  now  for  a 
long-term  resolution  of  the  government 
debt  question. 

Banks  will  feel  the  full  force  of  the 
coming  economic  storm.  Banker's  policies 
are  at  tlie  center  of  the  growing  economic 
stresses.  Even  though  most  other  economic 
actors  base  contributed  to  the  economic  dif- 
ficulties of  the  next  decade,  the  systems  will 
become  visible  by  way  of  the  banking 
system.  The  public  and  Congress  will  appor- 
tion most  of  the  blame  to  the  banks.  Just  as 
in  the  19j0s.  I  expect  that  banks  will  be  put 
back  undier  severe  regulations,  the  scope  of 
their  activities  will  be  sharply  narrowed, 
and  their  recently  acquired  freedom  to  oper- 
ate outside  their  local  geographical  areas 
will  be  rescinded.  It  would  be  well  to  curtail 
this  presenr  last  wave  of  excesses  now  run- 
ning through  the  financial  institutions  and 
begin  to  return  to  conservative  financial 
practices  before  action  must  be  taken  in  an 
atmosphere  of  crisis. 
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5.  HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Although  the  bad  news  is  that  Industrial 
economies  seem  to  be  headed  for  trouble. 
the  good  news  lies  in  the  paradox  that  our 
economies  have  never  been  stronger. 

When,  as  at  the  present  time,  a  peak  in 
the  long  wave  has  been  reached,  industrial 
countries  are  capable  of  delivering  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  ever  before.  More 
housing  has  already  been  constructed  and  is 
available.  More  labor  is  available.  Ample 
production  capacity  exists  lo  fill  our  needs 
better  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  For  30 
years  industry  has  been  building  capital 
plant,  thus  increasing  the  output  per 
worker.  Productivity  is  now  higher  than 
ever  before,  even  if  it  is  no  longer  continu- 
ing to  increase.  How  do  we  take  advantage 
of  the  favorable  position  we  have  now- 
achieved? 

Social,  political,  and  economic  innovations 
arc  needed  to  reduce  the  hazards  that  lie 
ahead  and  lo  accentuate  the  strengths  we 
now  have.  But  can  we  be  sure  of  choosing 
policies  that  will  make  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion? Too  often,  laws  passed  at  limes  of 
crisis  are  either  ineffective,  counter-produc- 
tive, or  too  late.  Intuition  and  political  com- 
promise are  not  an  adequate  basis  for  deal- 
ing with  the  complexity  of  our  economic 
system.  But.  there  are  now  becoming  avail- 
able new  and  more  powerful  methods.  One 
such  is  the  System  Dynamics  National 
Model  from  which  I  have  been  drawing  in- 
sights. It  is  now  po.ssible  lo  handle  more  re- 
alistically how  private-sector  policies  and 
governmental  laws  interact,  and  lo  achieve  a 
much  improved  understanding  of  how  the 
economy  operates.  If  we  are  to  cope  in  the 
best  possible  way  with  growing  economic 
stresses,  there  should  be  a  national  priority 
for  quickly  achieving  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  economic  behavior. 

We  should  reexamine  our  national  prior 
ities.  The  internal  economic-  threat  to  the 
country  is  now  far  greater  than  the  external 
military  threat.  Even  so.  the  country  does 
not  strive  for  economic  understanding  with 
the  forcefulness  and  adequate  funding  that 
are  established  patterns  for  military  re- 
search. 

It  is  time  that  seeking  a  better  under- 
standing of  economic  behavior  should  re- 
ceive attention  in  keeping  with  its  impor- 
tance. Several  major  projects  should  be  es- 
tablished, each  with  the  goal  of  reaching 
within  three  years  an  improved  understand- 
ing of  how-  to  avoid  those  policies  that 
would  make  matters  worse,  and  how  lo  find 
the  few  high-leverage  policies  that  will  build 
on  existing  national  economic  strengths.  I 
believe  this  is  possible.  We  have  only  to 
attack  the  economic  problems  with  the 
same  vigor  and  dedication  that  we  now 
devote  to  military  projects. 

A  bright  new  economy  lies  ahead,  but  it 
begins  about  a  decade  from  now.  There  is  a 
swamp  of  economic  difficulties  to  cross 
before  reaching  the  rising  ground  on  the 
other  side.  Many  choices  can  be  made  in 
moving  from  here  to  there.  Tho.se  choices 
will  affect  how  smoothly  we  make  the  tran- 
sition from  the  old  economy  to  the  new- 
economy.  If  we  simply  react  to  pressures  as 
they  arise,  we  will  continue  to  be  dominated 
by  forces  for  which  we  are  unprepared.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  coming  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  how  economic  forces  are 
being  created,  we  can  begip  to  shape  a  more 
desirable  transition  into  the  new  economy. 
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MAGANA  SPEAKS  AT 
INAUGURATION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

Of  CALIFORNI.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  speech  of  outgoing  Salvatioran 
President  Alvaro  Magana  at  the  inau- 
guration of  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  as 
President  of  El  Salvador. 

President  Magana  displayed  remark- 
able ability  and  courage  in  leading  his 
country  through  2  extremely  difficult 
years  of  transition  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment. He  is  to  be  commended  and 
respected  for  his  tireless  efforts  to  im- 
prove human  rights,  promote  econom- 
ic development  and  provide  for  a  sin- 
gularly impressive  transition  lo  a 
democrai  ically  elected  government. 

The  speech  follows: 

Magana  Speaks  at  Inauguration 

PA012323  San  Salvador  Domestic  Service 
in  Spanish  1630  GMT  1  Jun  84. 

[Speech  by  outgoing  President  Alvaro 
Magana  at  the  inauguration  of  new  Presi- 
dent Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  at  the  Sports 
Palace  in  San  Salvador— live]. 

[Excerpts]  With  this  event  to  turn  power 
over  to  the  person  elected  by  the  people,  the 
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presidential  period  which  began  on  2  May 
1982  ends. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  people  have  decid- 
ed to  create  a  vacuum  around  insurgents.  In 
this  process,  the  people  have  displayed  an 
exemplary  perseverance.  We  are  thus  wit- 
nessing the  sustained  effort  of  a  people  to 
govern  themselves.  The  recent  electoral 
campaign  had  only  one  winner:  the  people. 
These  extraordinary  people  did  not  learn 
about  democracy  in  recent  events;  they 
iilways  understood  it.  felt  it,  and  demanded 
it.  The  people's  desire  for  democracy 
became  evident  in  the  positive  attitudes  of 
civilized  military  men.  labor  and  manaKP- 
ment  groups,  nonconformist  youths,  and  all 
those  who  feel  that  democracy  is  the  only 
solution  for  our  situation.  There  was  no  vio- 
lence in  any  of  the  elections.  For  this 
reason,  many  went  to  the  polls.  Side  by  side 
the  polarized  individuals  of  our  political 
sphere,  together  with  the  reflexive  majori- 
ty, marched  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  even 
with  comradeship  to  the  polls  and  \oted 
with  full  responsibility  The  people  deserve 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  political  lead 
ers.  The  people  did  their  part,  and  they  did 
it  well,  extraordinarily  well.  Now  they  have 
the  right  to  .see  promises  kept. 

The  democratically  elected  rulers  have 
the  beautiful  responsibility  of  making  a  re 
ality  of  the  concept  that  democracy  is  I  he 
government  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  [applause]  It  is  true  that.  exercisinK 
their  basic  rights,  the  children  of  our  home 
land  are  members  of  various  economic,  reli- 
gious, professional,  union,  and  political 
groups.  It  IS  also  true  that  there  is  a 
common  denominator  among  the.se  sectors: 
nationality.  All  their  memt)ers  are  Salvador 
ans.  and  the  next  democratic  government 
should  bt-  made  up  of  5  million  Salvadorans 
for  5  million  Salvadorans.  [applause]  There 
is  no  room  for  the  haughtiness  of  .some  and 
the  arrogance  of  others,  [applause] 

There  is  no  valid  excuse  for  nurtunns  a 
suicidal  division  that  would  lead  Salvador 
ans  to  chaos.  It  is  time  to  reject  intolerance, 
intransigence,  and  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing. We  must  forget  offenses  and  rancors 
and  fulfill  our  main  duty,  which  is  main 
taining  national  unity  to  build  a  better 
homeland,  [applause] 

Our  limited  democratic  experience  may 
lead  us  to  misinterpret  the  most  recent  elec- 
toral campaigns,  which  were  a  display  of 
radical  and  intransigent  positions.  However, 
we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  recent  past 
these  same  forces  agreed  to  approve  and  ad- 
vanced a  Constitution  which  includes  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  pluralist,  demo- 
cratic, and  modem  slate,  [applau.se] 

A  responsible  and  civilized  opposition 
cannot  have  as  its  goal  the  failure  of  rulers. 
[applause]  Us  responsibility  is  to  adopt  an 
attitude  of  constructive  criticism  and  guid- 
ance to  point  to  abu.ses  of  power  and  help  to 
organize  government  activities  for  the  bene 
fit  of  all. 

Our  reflections  on  the  behavior  of  the 
future  administration  and  the  opposition 
have  a  purpose:  national  unity.  It  is  neces- 
sary, even  if  it  is  not  a  goal  in  itself.  We  call 
for  adherence  to  democratic  rules  and  the 
achievement  of  a  national  unity  because  it 
is  the  only  way  to  face  our  difficult  future. 
Only  with  national  unity  can  we  achieve 
economic  recovery. 

The  human  rights  situation  has  also  im- 
proved substantially,  amd  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  their  full  respect  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  near  future.  By  stressing  that 
at  the  end  of  May  1984  we  are  in  a  better 
condition  than  we  were  in  early  May  1982  I 
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don't  mean  to  claim  any  credit.  I  only  want 
to  note  that,  thanks  to  national  unity,  de- 
mocracy is  stronger,  human  rights  are  con- 
stantly progressing,  the  economy  is  experi- 
encing a  real  recovery,  and  our  international 
image  hsus  improved. 

At  the  end  of  my  mandate  I  must  express 
my  profound  gratitude  for  the  personal  and 
institutional  collaboration  I  have  enjoyed.  I 
must  thank  the.se  honorable  representatives 
for  their  support  for  our  bills.  I  thank  my 
collaborators  who.  coming  from  different 
political  .sectors,  placed  the  interest  of  all 
above  the  natural  tendency  of  party  inter- 
ests. I  want  to  express  my  recognition  for 
their  dedication  and  loyalty 

I  have  to  devote  a  very  important  part  of 
this  message  to  the  Salvadoran  .soldiers.  Our 
Armed  Forces  are  now  much  more  profes- 
sional, capable,  and  efficient  in  defending 
the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  we  have  chosen,  [ap- 
plau.se)  There  has  been  significant  institu- 
tional progre.s.s  within  the  Armed  Forces.  Al- 
though It  may  be  thought  that  the  defen 
sue  military  effort  needs  a  strong  arm  to 
channel  national  energy  toward  the  military 
sphere,  the  Armed  Forces  of  my  country 
have  cho.sen  democracy,  [applau.se]  They 
have  sponsored  this  process  with  repeated 
calls  for  all  to  vote  and  this  was  accompa- 
nied by  exemplary  behavior  showing  respect 
for  the  peoples  will. 

I  received  power  from  the  Revolutionary 
Junta,  and  I  am  now  turning  it  over  to  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte  [applause]  I  received 
power  from  the  Revolutionary  Junta,  and  I 
am  now  turning  it  over  to  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  [repeats  himself  and  crowd  inter- 
rupts him  with  applau.se]  as  the  man  cho.sen 

.  [repeats  him.self  again]  I  re-ceived  power 
from  the  Revolutionary  Junta  and  I  am  now 
turning  it  over  to  Jo.se  Napoleon  Duarte. 
(interrupted  by  prolonged,  very  enthusia.stic 
applau.se]  I  am  almost  finished  now  .  .  (ap- 
plause] I  received  power  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary Junta  and  1  am  turning  it  over  to 
( applau.se]  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  as  the 
man  undoubtedly  chosen  by  his  people, 
[prolonged  applause]* 


VOTING  RECORD 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednrsdav.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr,  UDALL,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  voles  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to  know 
where  I  stand  on  the  issues  decided  by 
the  House,  and  I  have  found  that 
printing  my  record  here  is  the  best 
way  to  provide  that  information. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
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office  at  300  North  Main  in  Tucson  or 
1419  North  Third  Street,  Suite  103.  in 
Phoenix. 
The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 

KEY 

1.  Official  rollcall  number; 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on; 

5.  The  date  of  the  action: 

6.  My  vote,  in  the  form  '5?  =  yes.  N  =  no.  and 
NV    not  voting: 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion, in  the  form  (Yes-No-Not  voting); 

8.  An  indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  pas.sed  or  rejected:  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 

Voting  Record 

401.  H.R.  2655.  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  Amendments.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
reauthorize  volunteer  programs  adminis- 
tered by  ACTION  for  three  years  through 
fi.scal  1986.  Passed  312-30:  Y<3-I-l>.  October 
•28.  1983. 

402  H.R.  3222.  State.  Justice.  Commerce 
Appropriations.  Fiscal  1984.  O'Brien.  R-IU.. 
motion  to  order  the  previous  question  on 
the  O'Brien  motion  to  instruct  conferees  to 
insist  on  the  House  position  that  $70.15  mil- 
lion of  the  funds  in  the  bill  be  earmarked 
for  juvenile  justice  programs.  Motion  reject- 
ed 123  182:  Y(2-3  0).  October  31.  1983. 

403.  H.R.  3222.  Stale.  Justice.  Commerce 
Appropriations.  Fiscal  1984.  Brown.  R-Colo,, 
amendment  to  the  O'Brien,  R-III.,  motion, 
to  further  instruct  conferees  to  insist  on  the 
House  position  that  not  more  than  $21,3 
million  of  the  funds  in  the  bill  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Endowment  for  Deiiiocracy, 
and  that  no  endowment  funds  be  given  to 
any  entity  related  to  a  U.S.  political  parly 
or  party  official  or  employee.  Adopted  234- 
103:  N14-I-O1.  October  31,  1983. 

404.  H.R.  2867.  Hazardous  Waste  Control. 
Judiciary  Committee  amendment  to  strike 
provisions  allowing  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agei.cy  <EPA)  to  file  civil  actions  in 
cases  where  the  Justice  Department  fails  lo 
act  within  a  specified  time  on  EPA  requests 
for  litigation  under  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act.  Adopted  215-165: 
N<3  2  0).  October  31.  1983. 

406.  S.  448.  Belle  Fourche  Project.  Kazen, 
D  Texas,  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  lo  authorize  $42  million  in  ap- 
propriations for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Belle  Fourche  Reclamation  Project  in 
South  Dakota.  Motion  agreed  to  373-51: 
Y(5  0-0).  November  1.  1983.  A  two-thirds 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting  <283  in 
this  case)  is  required  for  passage  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

407.  H.J.  Res.  402.  War  Powers  Resolution. 
Zablocki.  D-Wis..  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  declare  that  the 
section  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  <PL 
93-148)  requiring  that  the  president  with- 
draw U.S.  troops  from  hostile  situations 
within  60  days  unless  Congress  grants  an  ex- 
tension took  effect  as  of  October  25.  1983. 
with  the  introduction  of  U.S.  armed  forces 
onto  the  island  of  Grenada.  Motion  agreed 
to  403  23:  Y(3-2-0).  November  1.  1983.  A 
iwo-lhirds  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting  1284  in  this  case)  is  required  for  pas- 
sage under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

408.  H.R.  4185.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1984.  Addabbo.  D-N.Y.. 
amendment  to  delete  multi-year  procure- 
ment funds  for*  the  B-1  bomber.  Rejected 
175-247:  NV(l-3- 1).  November  1.  1983. 
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409.  H.R.  4185.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriation*. Fiscal  1984.  Addabbo.  D-N.Y.. 
amendment  to  delete  $2.1  billion  for  pro- 
curement of  21  MX  missiles.  Rejected  208- 
217:  Y(2-3-C).  November  1,  1983. 

411.  H.R.  4185.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriationE.  Fiscal  1984.  Long.  D-Md.. 
amendment  to  prohibit  use  of  funds  in  the 
bill  for  the  deployment  of  U.S.  armed  forces 
participating  in  the  multinational  peace- 
keeping force  in  Lebanon  after  March  1. 
1984.  Rejected  153-274:  Y(l-4-0).  November 
2.  1983. 

412.  H.R.  4185.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriatiotK.  Fiscal  1984.  Edwards,  R-Ala.. 
motion  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rise  and  report  the  bill,  as  amended,  to  the 
House.  Motion  agreed  to  233-195:  N(4-l-0). 
November  2,  1983. 

413.  H.R.  4185.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1984.  Passage  of  the  bill 
to  appropriate  $247,318,091,000  for  military 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
fi.scal  1984.  Passed  328-97:  Y(5-0-0).  Novem- 
ber 2.  1983. 

415.  H.R.  1234.  Auto  Domestic  Content 
Requirement.  Coats.  R-Ind..  amendment  to 
prohibit  auto  domestic  content  require- 
ments from  being  enforced  if  they  violate 
U.S.  trade  obligations  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 
and  would  lead  lo  retaliation  by  other  coun- 
tries. The  amendment  also  would  give  U.S. 
federal  courts  the  authority  to  resolve  trade 
disputes  arising  under  the  bill.  Rejected 
178-232:  N<3-2-0).  November  3.  1983. 

416.  H.R.  1234.  Auto  Domestic  Content 
Requirement.  Pease.  D-Ohio.  amendment  to 
the  McNulty.  D-Ariz.,  amendment,  to 
impose  a  junset  provision  on  the  domestic 
content  bill.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
lapse  six  years  after  date  of  enactment  if 
the  secretary  of  transportation  certified 
that  the  U.S.  auto  industry  no  longer  was 
injured  by  foreign  car  imports.  The  McNul- 
ty amendment  would  have  simply  terminat- 
ed the  bill's  provisions  on  September  30. 
1992.  Adopted  214-196:  N(0-5-0).  November 
3.  1983. 

417.  H.R.  1234.  Auto  Domestic  Content 
Requirement.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  require 
fixed  leveb  of  U.S.  labor  and  parts  in  auto- 
mobiles sold  in  the  United  States  by  foreign 
car  manufacturers.  The  bill  would  phase  in 
domestic  content  levels  beginning  in  1985 
and  reaching  maximum  levels  in  1987. 
Passed  219-199:  Y(2-3-0).  November  3.  1983. 

418.  H.R.  2867.  Hazardous  Waste  Control. 
Hughes.  D-N.J..  amendment  to  the  Judici- 
ary Comniittee  amendment,  to  direct  the  at- 
torney general,  upon  request  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  admin- 
istrator and  upon  a  showing  of  need,  to  dep- 
utize qualified  EPA  employees  as  special 
deputy  U.S.  marshals  for  criminal  Investiga- 
tions into  violations  of  this  act.  The  Judici- 
ary Committee  amendment  would  strike 
from  the  bill  provisions  authorizing  EPA 
employees  to  carry  firearms,  serve  warrants 
and  subpoenas,  administer  oaths  and  make 
arrests.  Adopted  292-125:  Y(5-0-0).  Novem- 
ber 3.  1983, 

419.  H.R.  2867.  Hazardous  Waste  Control. 
Levitas.  D-Ga..  amendment  to  require  ap- 
proval of  a  joint  resolution  by  both  houses 
of  Congress  and  by  the  president  l)efore  any 
final  rule  promulgated  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  take  effect  per- 
taining to  generators  of  small  quantities  of 
hazardous  waste  if  such  a  rule  will  have  an 
annual  economic  impact  of  at  least  $100  mil- 
lion. Adopted  198-195:  N(3-2-0).  November 
3.  1983. 

420.  H.R.  2867.  Hazardous  Waste  Control. 
Levitas,  D-Ga.,  amendment  to  require  ap- 
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proval  of  a  joint  resolution  by  both  houses 
of  Congress  and  by  the  president  before  any 
final  rule  promulgated  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  take  effect  per- 
taining to  generators  of  small  quantities  of 
hazardous  waste  if  such  a  rule  will  have  an 
annual  economic  impact  of  at  least  $100  mil- 
lion. Rejected  189-204:  N(3-2-0).  November 
3.  1983. 

422.  H.R.  4196.  Dairy  Production  Stabili- 
zation. Adoption  of  the  rule  <H  Res  355) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  authorize  a  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram for  dairy  producers,  a  producer-fi- 
nanced dairy  promotion  program,  reduc- 
tions in  the  federal  dairy  price  support  and 
to  retain  an  existing  50-cents  per  hundred 
pounds  assessment  on  milk  to  help  finance 
the  diversion  program,  and  lo  repeal  a 
second  50-cent  assessment.  Adopted  319-3: 
NV(2-0-3).  November  4  1983. 

423.  H.R.  2114.  Maritime  Programs  Au- 
thorization. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
$486,807,000  in  fiscal  1984  for  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Passed  281-35:  NV(l-l-3).  November  4. 
1983 

425.  H.J.  Res.  403.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1984.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H 
Res  362)  providing  for  House  floor  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  to  provide  temporary  fund- 
ing to  government  agencies  whose  regular 
appropriations  bills  had  not  been  enacted. 
Adopted  233-169:  Y(2-3-0).  November  8. 
1983 

426.  H.J.  Res.  403.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1984.  Long.  D-Md..  amendment 
as  amended  by  Zablocki.  D-Wis..  to  increase 
the  bill's  total  for  foreign  aid.  The  Zablocki 
amendment  provided  fiscal  1984  authoriza- 
tion for  foreign  assistance  programs.  Adopt- 
ed 262-150:  Y(4-l-0).  November  8.  1983. 

427.  H.J.  Res.  403.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1984.  Portion  of  the  Wright.  D- 
Texas,  amendment  to  appropriate  $145  mil- 
lion for  the  education  of  immigrant  chil- 
dren. Adopted  208-203:  Y(  2-3-0).  November 
8.  1983. 

428.  H.J.  Res.  403.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1984.  Portion  of  the  Wright.  D- 
Texas.  amendment  to  appropriate  $43.4  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  three  engineering  or 
computer  facilities  at  three  universities.  Re- 
jected 122-286:  Y(l-4-0).  November  8.  1983. 

429.  H.J.  Res.  403.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1984.  Portion  of  the  Wright.  D- 
Texas.  amendment  to  appropriate  $20  mil- 
lion for  work-study  programs  under  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Adopt- 
ed 336-72:  Y(  2-3-0).  November  8.  1983. 

430.  H.J.  Res.  403.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1984.  Portion  of  the  Wright.  D- 
Texas.  amendment  to  appropriate  $10  mil- 
lion for  supplemental  educational  opportu- 
nity grants  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Adopted  328-78:  Y<3- 
2-0).  November  8.  1983. 

431.  H.J.  Res.  403.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1984.  Portion  of  the  Wright.  D- 
Texas,  amendment  to  appropriate  $20  mil- 
lion for  community  health  centers.  Adopted 
267-141:  Y(2-3-0).  November  8.  1983. 

432.  H.J.  Res.  403.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1984.  Portion  of  the  Wright.  D- 
Texas.  amendment  to  appropriate  $75.4  mil- 
lion for  job  training  programs.  Adopted  257- 
150:  Y(2-3-0).  November  8.  1983. 

433.  H.J.  Res.  403.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1984.  Portion  of  the  Wright.  D- 
Texas.  amendment  to  postpone  an  adminis- 
trative requirement— called  monthly  report- 
ing and  retrospective  budgeting— that 
households  receiving  food  stamps  submit 
monthly  reports  on  income  and  other  fac- 
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tors  affecting  eligibility.  Adopted  210-201: 
Y(  2-3-0).  November  8,  1983. 

434.  H.J.  Res.  403.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1984.  Wright.  D-Texas.  amend- 
ment to  increase  funding  in  the  bill  by  ap- 
proximately $955  million  for  an  assortment 
of  programs,  most  of  them  concerning  edu- 
cation. Adopted  254-155:  Y(2-3-0),  Novem- 
ber 8,  1983. 

435.  H.J.  Res.  403.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1984.  Conte.  R-Mass..  motion  to 
recommit  the  joint  resolution  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  with  instructions  to 
remove  all  the  amendments  that  had  been 
added  by  the  House.  Motion  rejected  166- 
244;  N(2-3-0).  November  8.  1983. 

436.  H.J.  Res.  403.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1984.  Passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution to  make  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  government  agencies  for  fiscal 
1984.  Rejected  203-206:  Y( 2-3-0).  November 

8.  1983. 

438.  H.R.  4196.  Dairy  Production  Stabili- 
zation. Harkin.  D-Iowa.  amendment  to  au- 
thorize the  secretary  of  agriculture  to  make 
adjustments  in  the  paid  diversion  program 
to  mitigate  its  impact  on  fresh  meal  mar- 
kets, and  to  require  such  adjustments  of  the 
average  price  received  by  beef  producers 
drops  by  10  percent  during  10  consecutive 
days.  Adopted  348-71:  NV( 2-2-1):  November 

9.  1983. 

439.  H.R.  4196.  Dairy  Production  Stabili- 
zation. Skeen.  R-N.M..  amendment  to 
exempt  dairy  farmers  who  sell  directly  to 
consumers  (  "producer-handlers")  from  the 
paid  diversion  program,  from  an  existing  50- 
cent  assessment  to  be  used  to  finance  the 
program  and  from  the  15-assessment  for  the 
national  dairy  promotional  program  author- 
ized by  the  bill.  Rejected  162-249.  NV(4-0- 
1).  November  9.  1983. 

440.  H.R.  4196.  Dairy  Production  Stabili- 
zation. Oberstar.  D-Minn..  amendment  to 
extend  the  15-month  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram to  21  months  and  to  revise  dates  for 
authorized  changes  in  federal  dairy  price 
supports.  Rejected  93-325:  NV(0-4-l).  No- 
vember 9.  1983. 

441.  H.R.  4196.  Dairy  Production  Stabili- 
zation. Conable.  R-N.Y..  substitute  to  au- 
thorize the  secretary  of  agriculture  to 
reduce  the  existing  » 13.10  (per  hundred 
pounds)  federal  dairy  support  by  as  much  as 
$1.50.  and  to  repeal  two  existing  dairy  as- 
sessments, each  50  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  Rejected  174-250:  Y(5-0-0),  Novem- 
ber 9.  1983. 

442.  H.R.  4196.  Dairy  Production  Stabili- 
zation. Clinger.  R-Pa..  amendment  to 
exempt  from  the  50-cent  assessment  those 
dairy  producers  who  did  not  increase  pro- 
duction after  the  paid  diversion  program 
began.  Rejected  159-255:  NV(  1-3-1).  Novem- 
ber 9.  1983. 

443.  H.R.  4196.  Dairy  Production  Stabili- 
zation. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  a 
paid  diversion  program  for  dairy  producers, 
a  producer-financed  dairy  promotion  pro- 
gram, reductions  In  the  federal  dairy  price 
support,  and  also  to  retain  an  existing  50 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  assessment  on 
milk  to  help  finance  the  diversion  program, 
and  to  repeal  a  second  50-cent  assessment. 
Passed  325-91:  NV(0-4-l).  November  9.  1983. 

444.  H.R.  3222.  State,  Justice.  Commerce 
Appropriations.  Fiscal  1984.  Adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  to  provide 
$10,499,665,000  in  fiscal  1984  for  the  State, 
Justice  and  Commerce  Departments  and  the 
Federal  judiciary.  Adopted  281-133:  NV(l-3- 
1),  November  9,  1983 

445.  H.R.  3222.  State.  Justice,  Commerce 
Appropriations,  Fiscal  1984.  Smith  D-Iowa, 
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motion  thai  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement and  accept  a  Senate  amendment, 
as  amended  by  the  conference  committee,  lo 
provide  $240  million  in  economic  develop- 
ment assistance  through  the  Economic  De 
velopment  Administration  Motion  agreed 
to  305-107:  NVH  3  1 1.  November  9.  1983 

446.  H.R.  3222.  State.  Justice.  Commerct- 
Appropriations.  Fiscal  1984.  Smiih.  D  Io\^a. 
motion  that  the  House  recede  from  its  di.s 
agreement  and  accept  a  Senate  amendment, 
as  amended  by  the  conference  committee. 
barring  tlve  Federal  Trade  Commission  from 
issuing  final  rule.s  until  its  authorization 
cleared  Congre.ss  or  until  the  first  .-.cssion  of 
the  98th  Congress  adjourned  Motion 
agreed  to  214  192:  NVi  1  3  1 ).  November  9. 
1983. 

447.  H  R.  3222  Slate.  Ju.slicf,  Commt  rrr 
Appropriations.  Fi.scal  1984  Smiih.  D  lovva. 
motion  that  the  House  recede  from  it.s  dis 
agreement  and  accept  a  Senate  amendment, 
as  amended  by  the  conference  committee. 
providing  $1189  million  for  iht  f  S  Ci\il 
Rights  Commission.  Motion  nitctcd  170 
235:  NVi2  21i.  Novimb»r  9.  1983 

448.  H.R.  4102.  Universal  T»  leplioiir  Si  r\ 
ice.  Adoption  of  ttie  rule  ^H  Res  36:5 1  pro 
viding  for  House  floor  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  prohibit  the  Federal  CommuiiK-alions 
Commission  from  imposing  :\  iiionihlv 
access  charge  on  residenlial  ar;d  small  biisi 
ne.ss  telephone  users  for  th»-  ri«h'  lo  usi 
long-distance  .service  Adoji'ed  L'49  149 
NVd  3  li.  November  9.  1983 

450  H.J  Res.  413  Continui.'it;  Appropn;! 
tions.  Fiscal  1984  Adoption  of  the  rule  H 
Res  367)  providing  for  House  floor  consul 
eration  of  the  bill  to  make  further  conliiiM 
ing  appropriations  for  fiscal  1984  A(topie<l 
238  177   ¥'2  3  9i.  Noumb.  r  10.  1983  • 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

charges  of  participating  in  attaclis  by  and 
affiliating  with  the  Rebel  ARDE  group  led 
by  Eden  Pastora.  The  Photographers  com- 
plaint, as  we  reported  in  our  News  Impact  ' 
program,  refers  to  the  inhumane  conditions 
in  which  he  is  being  held  by  the  state  secu- 
rity organization-^ 


LA  PRENSA  CENSORED  ON 
PASTORA  BOMB  STORY 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OK  (M.lfi)K.Sl  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI VtS 

Wednesday.  Jurw  6.  19K4 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speak,  r. 
the  report  that  the  Saiidmistii  i;()\erri 
metil  did  not  permit  publuaiion  of  La 
Prensa  becaii.se  it  rontaln<d  a  story 
about  the  bomb  attack  on  Eden  Pas- 
tora leads  ont  lo  speciilaii'  thai  the 
Sandinistas  mi^'ht  have  thernselve.s 
been  implicated  in  the  bombing.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  CIA  fiad  been  nsponsi 
ble.  I  am  sure  the  Sandinistas  v.ould 
have  taken  the  opportunity  to  report 
that. 

l.A  Pkknsa  CtNsoKi-::!  ON  I'v'-ri.i,  \  IV-vTk 

The  independent  luu^paiier  I,.i  Tr^  i:-,i  <lhl 
not  circulate  vtslerdav  beea:i>'  ih'  u'>.irii 
menl  censorship  oflae  proliibT'  d  'l,i  putili 
cation  of  ans  intnrmaliori  rii-'arditii;  ilie 
attack  on  Commander  Ct  ro  \fA'",\  Pru-'i'ra) 
in  .southern  NleariU-ua  This  inform.iiion 
which  we  reported  in  our  fir'-t  ii«  wsea.-!  in  .i 
direct  rela.N  from  M;inat:ua  b.  our  -ipeeiai 
correspondent  Dr  Sa.omon  <.at\o  Arneia. 
was  also  repi.r'ed  io(la\  b^  interna' jotial 
news  agencies 

Yesterday  s  i.ssue  ni  I,a  Prensa  viiis  ^rtierl 
uled  to  include  an  e\tenslv>  report  on  Hie 
attack  on  Paslora  and  phoioiiraphs  from 
International  new.s  at-'enres  That  i.ssue  al-.o 
contained  a  complaint  by  La  Prt  nsa  pliotoi; 
rapher  Jorge  Ortega,  who  us  in  prison  on 


CYPRUS  ISSUE 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OK  PKNNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  foreiKn  aid  bill  was  considered  by 
this  House  last  month,  we  adopted  an 
amendment  introduced  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleaK'ue,  Representative 
Edw.-\rd  Feighan.  which  cut  $85  mil- 
lion in  military  aid  to  Turkey.  This 
amendment  was  a  clear  expre.s.sion  of 
our  concern  over  tlie  otiKoing  Turkish 
orcupation  of  Cyprus. 

Recently.  Mr.  Feighan  delivered  a 
speech  to  the  Cleveland  chapter  of  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  and 
Pronre.ssive  Association,  which  ad- 
dre.sses  the  Cyprus  i.ssue  in  depth.  His 
remarks  are  rij^ht  on  tartiet.  I  com- 
mend them  to  all  my  colleaKues. 
Cdnc.rkssma.n  Kdwakd  F  Fkic.han  Spfkcii  to 

C'LKVKI.ANn  ClIAITKH  OK  AHEPA 

I  hank  you  verv  much. 

Ii  i.>  a  great  honor  lor  me  lo  receive  this 
award  tonight  I  am  very  apprei  late  of  the 
support  ,ind  the  eiuoiirageinrnt  Ivi-  re- 
reived  from  \nu  and  Irom  other  Cireek 
.•Xiniruans  ihrouglioui  the  count  r.v 

I.ei  mi  begin  by  congratulating  Ihe^e  [uie 
men  and  women  on  their  scholarships  Your 
sejeiiion  IS  a  credit  lo  vou.  \oiir  familv  and 
\iMir  sihiiols-  I  know  (hat  each  ol  yi^u  will 
lonimue  to  work  earnestly  and  diligent Iv  on 
vinir  educat  ion.  kiiovviii>;  that  theellorl  you 
put  liirward  now  will  rea|)  gieal  betiedi.s  lor 
vcMi  latir  Your  iilucalion  will  enable  vou  In 
make  Hie  ino-.!  ol  .vcnir  capabililie.-.  as  indi 
viduals,  .^n  thai  wliMi  .sour  lime  enmi  •-  to 
hirue  and  .^haiH-  ihi  Morlri.  vciu  will  bi'  able 
to  .^av  aioiii;  vviHi  .-Xri  I'imedes  Give  me  a 
place  whiri  I  ran  i.iiul  and  I  ^hall  move 
il.i'  aoriil 

loiiighi  I  woulil  liki  i<.  .^peiik  about  .111 
!s.-,in     lh.it    \-    l.iliuha!    lo   iriali^    ol    vou     t  hr 

(oniinui'd    doiniii.iiioii    ol    Cvpiu.s    and    ■! 
f  in  ek  fv  tiriol   (ltKi-nr\     It   i     a  ^ubleci   Dial 
vou  liavi   b'  en  involvi  (1  wit  h  lor  a  lar  lont^ei 

'  line  r|;;(n  h.ive  I 

In  i.ut.  a*  I  [irepiired  nn  remark.-  lor  lo 
!i,::l(i  I  I'  it  mur  h  like  a  .-ludeni  eaijt  d  upon 
iti  tive  ,1  |i .  I  lire  lo  hi-  pro  lessor-,  Hul  t  hat 
leehriL;  wa.-  '"  nipen  .1  .-.omi  w  hat  bv  i  he  real- 
i/a'ion  iliar  vou  weri  liononiic  me  with  the 
Soerat  le  .•\wanl  Now  that  I  have  been  pre 
-ented  WITH  It.  I  urn  nmmdid  ol  the  wonl- 
o|  Aii>'oMi  (iiio'id  -o  olii  II  bv  one  ol  itn 
hiul!  ,-(  iiool  leai'lii  r-.  I'he  roois  of  ediua 
lull,  are  biM.  r   biii  tin   Iriij  i.-  -vveii 

.Many  ol  vou  are  iiiMinnlelv  involved  with 
Uu  C'vpni,-  i.-siie  Yi«ii  h.ave  laniilies  and 
Iritnds  in  Cireece  and  Cvpru.s.  vou  know  the 
real  human  Irai-'i  dv  iiiuseii  bv  the  division 
on  Cvpr'i:-  and  vou  have  dedicated  time. 
energy  intellect  and  emotion  lo  Ihi  causi- 
of  lu.siice  on  Cv p.-'iis 

I    know    how    Irustrating    that    figlu    ha.- 
been    lis  Dei  n  ten  years  -.ince  40.000  Turk 
ish  troops  invaded  and  divided  Cyprus,  ten 
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years  since  200.000  Greek-Cypriots  were 
driven  from  their  homes:  ten  years  since 
thousands  more  were  killed  and  captured  by 
Turkish  troops  who  were  using  American 
weapons  in  a  manner  prohibited  by  Ameri- 
can law. 

Today.  Cyprus  is  still  bitterly  divided. 
Over  20.000  Turkish  troops  continue  to 
occupy  the  island,  and  they  have  been 
joined  by  50.000  Turkish  colonists  who  were 
lured  from  the  mainland  by  the  promise  of 
land  that  had  belonged  to  Greek-Cypriots. 
The  Turkish  lire  is  now  the  official  currency 
of  Northern  Cyprus,  and  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment in  Ankara  subsidizes  over  half  of 
the  Tiirkish-Cypriot  budget. 

These  divisive  actions  have  been  taken  de- 
spite an  increasingly  generous  program  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Turkey.  Since  our  aid 
embargo  was  lifted  in  1978.  we  have  .sent 
over  $3.5  billion  to  Turkey-making  that 
country  our  third  largest  foreign  aid  recipi- 
ent. And  administration  officials  have  esti- 
mated that  future  aid  could  top  $1  billion  a 
year  for  ten  years.  All  of  this  a.ssistance  has 
been  and  will  be-  provided  under  the  clear- 
ly expressed  condition  that  Turkey  would 
cooperate  fully  in  I'fforts  to  bring  about  a 
solution  on  Cyprus. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  1  look  a  clo.se  look  at  this  aid  re- 
(jiiesl  and  at  Turkey's  actions.  And  I  asked 
a  simple  uuestion  Are  our  taxpayers'  dollars 
being  well  spent  in  Turkey'' 

The  answer  was  clearly  nn. 

In  1983.  Turkey  refu.sed  to  allow  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Free  Europe  antennas 
on  iheTr  territory;  Turkey  refu.sed  to  con- 
demn the  dislruction  of  the  Korean  air 
liner,  and  Turkey  reliised  to  allow  American 
planes  serving  our  marines  in  Lebanon  to 
land  ai  American  bases  in  Turkey. 

The  crowning  blow  to  our  policv  in  the 
easlern  Mediterranean  came  last  November 
15  when  the  Tiirkish-Cyprlols  unilaterally 
declared  iheir  part  of  Cyprus  an  Independ- 
ent lepublic  an  act  vv-tnch  occurred  oiilv 
hours  alter  President  Reagan  signed  a  lor 
eign  auljjill  thai  sent  nearlv  SI  billion  In  aid 
to  Tiirkev, 

This  arrogant  and  illegal  act  -recognized 
only  by  the  Ciovernment  ol  Turkey- 
prompled  me  in  introduce  legislation  to  sus- 
pend military  aid  to  Turkev  until  thev  took 
clear  actions  lo  unitv  Cypru.s.  Si.xty  live  of 
my  colleagues  joined  mi'  m  eosponsoriiig  the 
bill,  and  both  Hou.ses  ol  Congress  passed 
resoliiiions  condemning  the  Turkish  act. 

Bui  •  '.ell  a.-.  Congress  look  these  actions.  I 
noiiceil  a  growing  relucianee  lo  enact  strong 
-auctions  against  Turkey.  Many  Members 
argiitd  I  hat  we  couldn't  afford  to  anger 
Turkev  because  i!  bordencl  I  he  Soviet 
fnion  Others  added  that  Cyprus  was  a 
side  is.sm"  tlia'  .-liould  have  nothing  lo  do 
with  aul  levels  And  as  I  became  more  and 
more  oiilspoken  on  the  issue,  many  of  my 
coMcau'Ues  lokmgly  relerred  lo  me  as  the 
('oiigre.-sman  from  Cireece.  implying  that 
Cvprus  was  only  a  concern  of  Greeks  or 
Cireek  .'Vmericans. 

W'  II  I  I'ouldn'l  agree  less  with  this  offen- 
-IV e  and  short  sighted  view.  The  cause  of 
Cyprus  IS  not  a  creation  of  the  "Greek 
I.ohb\  We  have  a  number  ol  very  real  stra- 
tegic intercst.s  at  stake  on  Cyprus 

At  -laki  IS  the  strength  of  NATO's  south- 
ern Flank  -tensions  between  Greece  and 
Turkev  over  Cyprus  undermine  NATO. 

At  stake  are  some  basic  i.ssues  of  interna- 
tional law  and  moraiily. 

At  stake  is  a  small  country's  right  lo 
govern  Itself,  free  from  outside  pres.sures. 
1  lireal   or  blackmail. 
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At  stake,  finally.  Is  the  basic  belief  that 
American  aid  should  serve  American  inter- 
ests and  American  values— in  other  words, 
are  we  going  to  continue  financing  the  ille- 
gal occupation  of  Cyprus? 

I  dont  think  that  we  should.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  by  failing  to  pressure  Turkey 
for  a  setUement  on  Cypnis,  we  harm  our 
broader  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Middle  East. 

That  is  why  I  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  which  cut  $85  million  in 
military  aid  to  Turkey.  This  cut  is  a  clear 
expression  of  congressional  frustration  with 
Turkey  over  the  deadlock  on  Cyprus. 

A  vast  majority  in  the  House  voted  for 
this  cut,  telling  Turkey  in  no  uncertain 
terms  thait  we  expect  them  to  help  resolve 
the  conflict  on  Cyprus. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  that  I  offered 
also  set  a  new  policy  direction  on  Cyprus.  It 
established  a  $250  million  "peace  and  recon- 
struction" fund  that  will  be  available  if  the 
parties  on  Cyprus  can  reach  a  settlement.  In 
offering  this  amendment,  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  fund  will  help  focus  constructive  energy 
on  ways  of  encouraging  the  parties  on 
Cyprus  it«elf  to  work  out  their  differences, 
and  that  it  will  provide  a  new,  creative  and— 
I  believe— necessary  approach  to  solving  the 
tragic  conflict  on  Cyprus. 

Well,  that  is  a  bit  of  an  overview  on  the 
issue  of  Cyprus  as  I  see  it  in  Washington. 
Ive  been  grateful  for  the  advice  and  sugges- 
tions that  have  come  to  me  from  Greek 
AmericariB  here  in  the  greater  Cleveland 
area,  as  well  as  comments  that  have  been 
made  by  members  of  the  Creek-American 
communities  around  the  country. 

There  are.  however,  those  who  suggest 
that  turbulence  so  far  from  our  shores 
should  be  of  no  concern  to  us.  They  raise 
their  voioes  against  our  involvement  in  con- 
flicts that  do  not  affect  our  daily  lives.  They 
say  our  problems  at  Ijome  are  too  great, 
that  our  people  s  needs  are  too  large  for  our 
country  lo  attempt  solving  other  problems 
around  the  world. 

I  recognize  why  some  people  express  that 
view.  But  since  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  in 
the  shadow  of  a  bloody  revolution,  our 
people  and  our  institutions  have  shared  a 
commitinent  to  higher  values.  At  times  we 
fall  short,  and  we  have  never  achieved  our 
ultimate  goals.  But  we  have  nevei'  stopped 
trying  to  build  a  better  life  and  a  just  socie- 
ty for  all  our  people  and  for  others  around 
the  world. 

At  the  turn  of  this  century.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote  that:  "The  mate- 
rial progress  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  are 
desirable  chiefly  so  far  as  they  lead  to  the 
moral  and  material  welfare  of  all  good  citi- 
zens." That  is  the  American  dream  ...  a 
dream  we  see  around  us  wherever  we  care  to 
look. 

Not  the  "American  dream"  as  it  has  been 
popularised  in  novels  and  on  movie  screens. 
Not  the  "American  dream"  that  says  an  in- 
dividual works  his  way  to  the  top  and  re- 
ceives money,  and  riches,  and  fame.  No,  the 

"American  dream"  I  am  discussing  is  much 
more  substantive,  and  it  is  much  more 
rooted  in  a  philosophical  belief  in  "the 
common  good"  than  is  the  more  popular 
version. 

The  Aiherican  dream  of  which  I  speak  is 
the  belief  that  an  individual  can  make  a 
lasting  contribution  to  his  country,  his  com- 
munity and  his  world.  It  is  a  recognition 
that  individuals  have  the  capacity  to  use 
their  freedom  for  the  betterment  of  others, 
rather  than  just  for  themselves.  The  cre- 
ation of  scholarships,  the  encouragement  of 
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youth,  the  building  of  civic  organizations— 
these  are  the  fundamental  realities  of  the 
"American  dream." 

The  nature  of  the  American  dream  is  per- 
haps best  illustrated  by  John  Adam's  notion 
of  the  spirit  of  public  happiness.  It  was  this 
spirit,  Adam's  said,  that  possessed  the 
American  colonists  and  won  the  revolution 
even  before  it  was  fought— a  spirit  which  is 
reflected  in  "discipline,  dedication,  pride  in 
workmanship,  citizenship  and  action."  It 
was  that  spirit  of  achievement  which  fos- 
tered Americans  and  propelled  the  dream. 

Today,  that  dream  is  threatened.  It  is 
threatened  abroad  by  continuing  conflicts 
that  may  engulf  the  great  superpowers  in 
accidental  destruction.  And  it  is  threatened 
at  home  by  a  burgeoning  deficit  that  threat- 
ens to  steal  our  children's  economic  future. 
No  one,  least  of  all  those  of  us  with  chil- 
dren, can  underestimate  the  threat  those 
deficits  and  the  interest  rates  they  bring 
with  them  pose  to  our  economic  well  being. 
I  have  seen  one  frightening  estimate  indi- 
cating that  if  Federal  deficits  run  at  the 
current  rate  for  another  five  years,  the  na- 
tional debt  will  grow  to  the  unthinkable 
sum  of  $2.4  trillion. 

The  interest  alone  on  such  a  national  debt 
would  be  over  $200  billion  annually.  As  you 
can  imagine,  no  conceivable  growth  in  our 
gross  national  product  would  enable  us  to 
afford  such  payments. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  we 
should  have  put  a  stop  to  this  unchecked 
Federal  growth.  As  Congress  began  work 
this  year  on  the  budget,  I  spoke  out  for  re- 
straint and  responsibility.  Unfortunately,  at 
the  time  the  budget  arrived  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  a  majority  of  Members  voted  for 
a  budget  that  fails  to  significantly  reduce 
the  deficit.  In  fact,  the  budget  passed  by  the 
House  adds  $530  billion  over  the  next  three 
years  to  the  national  debt. 

I  could  not.  would  not.  and  did  not  vote 
for  that  budget. 

Instead,  I  supported  an  alternative  pro- 
posal: An  innovative  deficit  reduction  plan 
that  could  have  cut  the  deficit  by  $250  bil- 
lion. It  called  for  an  immediate  freeze  on 
Federal  spending  levels,  enabling  Congress 
to  rethink  spending  priorities  and  crack 
down  on  the  Federal  programs  that  spend 
money  without  concern  for  the  overall 
public  benefit. 

Under  the  proposal  I  worked  for.  spending 
beyond  the  freeze  level  would  require  a  'pay 
as  you  go"  feature.  Any  increase  in  spending 
for  a  Federal  program  should  carry  w^ith  it  a 
provision  outlining  from  where  the  money 
will  come  to  pay  for  it.  It  isn't  to  much  lo 
ask  the  Congress  that  it  say  how  it  will  pay 
for  the  programs  it  enacts.  The  American 
people  deserve  no  less  than  that. 

Aristotle  wrote:  "I  am  not  a  citizen  of 
Athens  or  of  Greece,  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
world."  None  of  us.  in  this  nuclear  age.  can 
be  only  citizens  of  Ohio,  or  of  America.  We 
are  all  citizens  of  the  world. 

Like  it  or  not.  we  live  in  times  of  danger 
and  uncertainty.  We  face  problems  ranging 
the  gamut  of  human  experience— our  deficit 
crisis  pales  in  comparison  to  the  immediate 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  But,  never  before  has 
mankind  had  such  opportunities  as  it  has 
today.  Opportunities  for  peace,  for  under- 
standing, for  progress. 

That  is  the  struggle  that  engages  us  in 
Cyprus. 

To  those  who  say  it  is  not  our  problem,  we 
respond  that  it  is  our  opportunity.  To  those 
who  say  that  we  should  not  be  involved,  we 
respond  that  we  already  are.  In  an  age  when 
the    weapons    of    war    far    outnumber    the 
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channels  of  peace,  we  are  involved— because 
of  our  size  and  our  interest— whether  we 
like  it  or  not. 

When  American  weapons  are  used  to  sub- 
jugate a  nation,  we  are  involved. 

When  an  American  ally  betrays  our  trust 
and  forces  itself  upon  its  neighbors,  we  are 
involved. 

We  are  involved  because  we  are  citizens  of 
the  world. 

Cyprus  is  but  a  small  part  of  that  world, 
but  there  are  those  of  us  who  love  it.  But 
even  for  those  who  have  never  heard  of  it. 
the  future  of  its  people  is  important.  Be- 
cause, as  Americans,  we  cherish  freedom. 
And  we  share  the  desire  of  people  through- 
out the  world  to  share  in  it.  ' 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  prepared  a 
speech  for  the  afternoon  of  November  22, 
1963— a  speech  he  did  not  live  to  deliver.  In 
it.  he  wrote  that  "We  in  this  country,  in  this 
generation,  are.  by  destiny  rather  than 
choice,  the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  world 
freedom. "  Today,  twenty  one  years  later,  his 
words  ring  true.  Not  only  for  Americans 
who  shared  his  dream,  but  for  all  who  share 
a  belief  in  freedom,  not  only  in  Cyprus,  but 
around  the  world. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AMERI- 
CAN HUNGARIAN  CIVIC  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  TRENTON.  NJ 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

9  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  congratulations  to 
the  American  Hungarian  Civic  Asso- 
ciation of  Trenton,  NJ,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  50th  anniversary. 

These  dedicated  people  are  actively 
engaged  in  many  community  endeav- 
ors that  will  lead  to  a  better  and  richer 
life  for  the  community  and  especially 
its  young  people. 

Each  year  the  American  Hungarian 
Civic  Association  awards  scholarships 
to  young  people  of  Hungarian  back- 
grounds in  an  effort  to  further  the  ca- 
reers of  the  young  and  enable  them  to 
find  success  and  enrichment  in  their 
lives. 

The  American  Hungarian  Civic  Asso- 
ciation 1984  Scholarship  Award  recipi- 
ents are: 

Imre  John  Bogar.  Lisa  Kondor.  Janet 
Chiorello.  Margaret  A.  Sabo.  Lynn  Tan- 
credi.  Eva  S.  Csige.  Robert  P.  Pintye.  Kath- 
leen Beitel.  Carol  BIyskal.  Richard  Paul 
Furlong. 

The  American  Hungarian  Civic  Asso- 
ciation encourages  these  students  to 
continue  their  education  by  awarding 
these  scholarships.  It  achieves  note- 
worthy objectives  by  raising  funds  for 
the  scholarship  program  and  thereby 
helping  many  young  adults  go  on  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  after 
high  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Hungari- 
an Civic  Association  will  hold  its  50th 
annual  scholarship  awards  dinner  and 
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dance  this  Saturday.  June  9.  1984. 
This  is  a  very  special  commemorative 
event  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
small  part.  I  wish  the  American  Hun- 
garian Civic  Association  of  Trenton, 
NJ,  another  50  years  of  continued  suc- 
cess.* 


REMEMBRANCE  AND  IDEALISM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  of 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  made  a  marked 
impression  on  all  those  who  met  with 
him.  particularly  those  of  us  in  this 
Congress  who  talked  with  him.  A  com- 
mentary by  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.,  summarizes  well  the  impact  of 
President  Duartes  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, 

[From  the  Baltimorp  News-American.  May 

27.  19841 

Remembrance  and  Idealism 

(By  W.R.  Hearst.  Jr..  Editor-in-Chief. 

Hearst  Newspapers) 

New  York.— Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  presi- 
dent-elect of  embattled  El  Salvador,  just 
completed  a  visit  to  Washington,  where  he 
made  a  deep  impression  on  all  congressmen 
who  met  and  heard  him.  The  U.S. -educated 
engineer— he  went  to  Notre  Dame— vows  to 
maintain  democracy  in  his  little  Central 
American  republic  as  the  first  freely  elected 
president  in  more  than  50  years. 

El  Salvador's  army,  once  a  stumbling 
block  to  previous  democratic  aspirations,  is 
now  apparently  prepared  to  accept  Duarte, 
who  will  be  sworn  into  office  next  month  as 
its  unquestioned  commander-in-chief. 

That's  the  way  it  should  be  as  noted  by 
our  own  President,  who  hailed  Duartes 
visit.  The  Sandinista  communist  regime  in 
Nicaragua,  next  door,  supplies  communist 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  but  their  terror 
couldn't  hall  the  free  elections  that  gave 
the  president-elect  nearly  55  percent  of  the 
vote. 

President  Reagan  noted  that  if  the  Com 
munists  succeeded,  as  the  Kissinger  biparti- 
san commission  report  emphasized.  100  mil- 
lion people  from  Panama  to  our  open  twrder 
with  Mexico  would  sooner  or  later  come 
under  the  grip  of  pro-Soviet  regimes. 

We  would,  therefore,  be  confronted  by  a 
tidal  wave  of  refugees.  That  alone  requires 
stationing  a  couple  of  million  of  our  own 
armed  service  people  to  stem  the  tide.  It  s  a 
prospect,  I'm  sure,  few  in  this  country 
accept.  The  Soviet  Union  with  its  Cuban 
surrogates  would  turn  the  area  into  a  vast 
gulag. 

President-elect  Duarte  has  impressed  sup- 
porters in  El  Salvador  and  our  people  here 
with  his  total  frankness.  Our  President, 
hardly  a  slouch  when  it  comes  to  communi- 
cating with  people,  admired  his  guest  for 
being  fair  and  open-minded.  Duarte 
thanked  President  Reagan  for  a  televised 
speech  to  the  people,  saying  what  is  at  stake 
for  all  of  us  if  we  don't  assist  El  Salvador  in 
particular  and  Central  America  in  general. 
It  wun't  done  abjectly  but  as  president  to- 
president,  both  of  whom  know  the  hard 
Issues. 
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The  Duarte  visit  made  so  much  of  an 
impact  that  even  House  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill,  longtime  critic  of  President  Reagan 
and  his  policies  for  Central  America,  had  a 
temporary  change  of  mind.  Where  he  op- 
posed President  Reagan  all  the  way  on  aid 
to  El  Salvador.  Speaker  O'Neill  said:  I 
think  that  he  (Duarte)  has  sold  enough 
people  in  the  Hou.se.  The  voles  are  there 
now." 

House  Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright,  of 
Texas,  said  he  had  no  doubts  about  the  out- 
come. It  was  Wright,  a  veteran  Democrat, 
who  put  aside  partisanship  and  helped 
President  Reagan  gain  the  needed  votes  for 
an  aid-military  package.  The  House  Thurs- 
day adopted  a  $62  million  package  of  emer- 
gency military  aid,  peanuts  for  a  life-or- 
death  matter.  Both  Duarte  and  President 
Reagan  reiterated  that  there  is  no  need  for 
US.  combat  forces  for  El  Salvador. 

Reinforcing  congressional  support  for  aid 
wa.s  the  verdict  by  a  court  in  El  Salvador 
that  found  five  former  national  guardsmen 
guilty  of  murdering  four  U.S.  churchwom- 
en.  It  was  a  unanimous  decision  by  a  three- 
man,  two-woman  jury  after  media  reports 
suggested  the  trial  was. too  tough  for  locals 
to  face. 

Duartes  incoming  administration  obvious- 
ly shows  that  it  won't  tolerate  coverups. 
The  House  swiftly  approved  assistance  to  El 
Salvador  but  held  back  on  covert  aid  for 
Freedom  Fighters  in  Nicaragua. 

Besides  being  generally  upbeat  about  the 
state  of  the  economy,  the  President 
shrugged  off  the  Soviet  threat  of  their  sub- 
marines off  our  coasts.  "I  wouldn't  be  sleep- 
ing in  this  house  (the  White  House)  if  I  was 
concerned  about  them.  "  observed  President 
Reagan,  eliciting  gales  of  laughter.* 
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THE  DETROIT  NEWS  URGES 
MONETARY  REFORM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  the  Detroit  News  has  been  run- 
ning a  remarkable  editorial  series  on 
the  critical  role  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  plays  in  the  domestic  and  inter- 
national economy.  The  News  has 
emerged  as  the  most  thoughtful,  and  I 
believe  consistently  correct  voice  today 
on  the  cardinal  issue  of  the  1980s:  re- 
forming our  monetary  institutions  in 
order  to  stabilize  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  bring  interest  rates  down  to 
their  normal,  lower  levels. 

I  comment  to  my  colleagues  these 
excellent  essays,  and  urge  them  to 
support  reforms  that  will  make  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boards  monetary 
policy  more  accountable  and  more  pre- 
dictable. 

The  editorials  follow. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  News.  May  15.  1984] 

Ayatollah  Volcker 
Fed  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  last  week 
came  face  to  face  with  the  interest-rate 
crisis  he  created  and  promptly  decided  to 
compound  the  felony.  Because  of  rising  in- 
terest rates,  he  said,  poor  nations  around 
the  world  are  facing  disaster.  The  Fed  chair- 
man then  proposed  to  delegate  himself  Aya- 


toUah-like  powers  to  place  arbitrary  limits 
on  the  interest  rates  charged  for  loans  to 
these  countries. 

A  far  better  way  to  lighten  the  load  on 
poor  nations  is  to  get  interest  rates  down. 
Everybody  would  then  benefit,  including  all 
of  us  folks  back  home  who  are  feeling  the 
interest-rate  pinch  just  as  surely  as  the  for- 
eigners who  have  borrowed  from  us.  We 
have  some  experience  with  usury  laws  here 
in  Michigan,  and  they  dont  work.  If  you 
put  a  ceiling  on  interest  rates,  any  banker 
worth  his  salt  will  take  his  money  elsewhere 
when  this  cost  of  funds  rises  toward  the 
ceiling.  People  with  savings  will  park  their 
money  elsewhere,  too. 

To  the  extent  an  interest  rate  ceiling 
keeps  the  cost  of  money  low  abroad,  it  will 
only  encourage  borrowers  to  go  "offshore" 
for  their  money.  If  Mr.  Volcker  wants  to  see 
General  Motors  move  its  headquarters  to 
Brazil  or  Zaire,  he's  on  to  something.  But 
why  a  borrower  in  Brazil  or  Zaire  should  get 
a  lower  rate  than  John  Q.  Citizen  back  in 
the  states  is  beyond  us. 

Mr.  Volcher's  suggestion,  which  we  hope 
will  never  get  beyond  the  suggestion  stage, 
appears  chiefly  aimed  at  deflecting  criticism 
from  himself  for  his  role  in  causing  interest 
rates  to  rise.  Deficits,  not  his  mishandling  of 
monetary  policy,  are  responsible  for  the 
high  rates,  he  and  others  claim.  The  Fed  is 
merely  an  innocent  bystander,  trying  to 
keep  the  money  supply  on  an  even  keel.  If 
there's  a  crisis  brewing  in  Third  World  debt, 
it  must  be  somebody  else's  fault. 

It's  a  line  that's  popular  with  the  Reagan 
administration's  political  opponents,  and  it's 
greatly  amplified  by  the  lil)eral  media.  It 
even  lias  its  adherents  within  the  White 
House.  After  spending  the  better  part  of 
two  years  trying  to  undermine  his  boss's 
program.  Martin  Peldstein.  the  president's 
chief  economic  adviser,  finally  announced 
last  week  that  he  will  be  returning  to  his 
academic  post  at  Harvard  this  summer.  He's 
a  fine  man  personally  and  has  done  some 
distinguished  academic  work  in  previous 
jot)s,  but  we  wish  him  good  riddance  from 
his  government  post. 

Hopefully  the  president  will  select  a  new 
adviser  who  understands  that  high  govern- 
ment spending,  not  a  tax  burden  that  is  still 
about  the  1964-1979  average,  creates  defi- 
cits. He  should  also  be  a  person  who  under- 
stands that  an  unfettered  Federal  Reserve, 
not  a  president  who  desires  economic 
growth,  is  the  chief  danger  when  dealing 
with  inflation  and  interest  rates. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  interest 
rale  runup  of  recent  months  is  a  creation  of 
Mr.  Volcker's  Fed,  not  Mr.  Reagan's  White 
House.  Last  week's  producer  price  index  fig- 
ures revealed  that  inflation  is  virtually  non- 
existent. Retail  sales,  even  in  "interest-sen- 
sitive" industries  such  as  autos  and  housing, 
are  bounding  ahead.  So  is  capital  invest- 
ment. The  economy,  in  other  words,  is  con- 
tinuing its  remarkable  recovery  despite  the 
predictions  of  all  the  experts.  But  Mr. 
Volcker  has  been  doggedly  fighting  the  last 
war,  against  inflation,  and  has  been  keeping 
a  too-tight  rein  on  the  money  supply. 

As  a  result,  interest  rates  have  no  place  to 
go  but  up.  That's  the  market's  natural  way 
of  balancing  supply  and  demand.  We'd 
rather  have  that  than  the  alternative— more 
inflation.  But  the  continued  economic  re- 
covery, low  Inflation,  and  a  gold  price  well 
below  the  level  at  which  the  recovery  start- 
ed all  Indicate  that  there  is  plenty  of  leeway 
for  a  more  expansionary  monetary  policy. 
Third  World  countries  staggering  under  the 
double  burden  of  large  debt  and  escalating 


interest  rates  would  benefit  far  more  from 
this  approach  than  from  arbitrary  efforts  to 
cap  rates.  If  Mr.  Volcker  presses  the  latter 
approach,  he  will  only  dry  up  credit  for  the 
debtor  nations  altogether— unless,  of  course, 
he  virtually  nationalizes  American  banks 
and  forces  them  to  continue  their  unwise 
lending  to  foreign  countries. 

The  administration  was  right  to  criticize 
the  Feds  stringent  credit  policy  last  week. 
Nobody  can  be  absolutely  certain  why  the 
economy  acts  as  it  does,  or  why  interest 
rates  are  at  historically  unprecedented 
levels.  But  the  administration's  argument 
sounds  a  lot  more  convincing  these  days 
than  Mr.  Volcker's  efforts  to  pin  the  blame 
for  monetary  conditions  on  everybody  but 
himself.  If  AyatoUah  Volcker  doesn't  relent, 
and  instead  compounds  faulty  monetary 
policy  with  credit  controls,  it  won't  be  just 
the  Third  World  that  suffers.  So  will  the 
automobile  and  other  American  industries, 
which  are  just  beginning  to  taste  the  fruits 
of  real  economic  growth  for  the  first  time  in 
years. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News.  May  30.  19841 


The  Best  Defense 
In  a  few  days,  presidential  candidate 
Ronald  Reagan  will  journey  abroad  again, 
this  time  to  the  annual  economic  summit  of 
the  leading  industrial  nations  in  London. 
His  side  trips,  to  Normandy  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  D-Day  and  to  Ireland  to  visit  the  an- 
cestral hometown,  are  likely  to  receive  most 
of  the  camera  coverage.  All  the  world's  a 
stage,  after  all,  and  Mr.  Reagan's  the  con- 
summate actor. 

But  how  he  performs  at  the  London  meet- 
ing could  be  far  more  important.  For  one 
thing,  there  are  some  serious  matters  for 
the  trading  partners  to  discuss,  including 
the  drift  toward  protectionism.  For  another. 
Mr.  Reagan  is  likely  to  be  under  intense 
pressure  from  the  other  leaders  to  accept 
the  blame  for  the  world's  economic  ills.  How 
he  handles  the  pressure  will  be  an  impor- 
tant clue  toward  the  kind  of  political  cam- 
paign he  plans  to  conduct  this  summer  and 
fall.  Though  Mr.  Reagan  is  comfortably 
ahead  iti  most  polls  now.  his  lead  could 
evaporatie  if  he  decides  to  play  it  too  safe 
and  revert  to  a  defensive  game. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  little  for  which  to  apolo- 
gize to  his  peers  in  London,  either  in  terms 
of  actual  economic  results  or  the  example 
his  policies  have  been  setting.  The  U.S.  eco- 
nomic recovery  unleashed  by  the  Reagan 
tax  cuts  is  now  pulling  the  rest  of  the  indus- 
trial world  along  in  its  wake.  World  trade, 
down  by  2  percent  in  1982,  rose  2.5  percent 
last  year  and  is  expected  to  increase  over  5 
percent  this  year.  While  the  American  econ- 
omy roared  ahead  last  year.  Western 
Europe  (and  Japan)  lagged.  But  this  year 
the  Japanese  and  the  British  cut  taxes 
themselves,  and  they  appear  to  be  In  the 
throes  Of  strong  recovery.  West  Gerinany's 
conservative  government  has  promised  a 
dose  of  the  same  medicine— an  Indication 
that  the  German  welfare  state  finally  Is 
ending  the  huge  expansion  of  the  1970s— 
and  things  are  picking  up  strongly  there. 

Even  Prance  has  reversed  its  big-spending, 
high-taxing  ways.  President  Francois  Mit- 
terrand is  now  being  called  a  supply-side  So- 
cialist: he  has  finally  come  to  understand 
that  In  order  to  share  wealth  a  nation  must 
first  create  some  wealth.  In  the  place  of  re- 
distributionist  schemes  to  levitate  Incomes 
he  Is  focusing  on  ways  to  make  France's  in- 
dustries more  efficient  and  Its  goods  more 
competitive.  , 
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For  political  reasons  nearly  all  of  these 
coimtries  will  complain  that  high  American 
interest  rates  are  holding  down  their  recov- 
eries. That's  not  entirely  unjustified.  But 
they  will  be  railing  at  the  wrong  man.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  Paul  Volcker,  not 
President  Reagan,  controls  the  money 
supply  and  therefore  interest  rates.  The 
"Reagan  deficit,"  which  is  what  most  com- 
mentators assume  is  creating  the  high  inter- 
est rates,  have  actually  been  declining.  If 
there  were  a  simple  connection  between 
deficits  and  interest  rates,  we  could  logically 
have  expected  interest  rates  to  decline,  too, 
in  recent  months.  Instead  they  have  risen. 
Besides,  interest  rates  were  far  higher  back 
in  1980  when  the  deficit  appeared  to  be  even 
lower  than  it  is  now. 

So  if  our  European  and  Japanese  friends 
want  to  criticize  American  economic  policy, 
Mr.  Reagan  should  politely  but  firmly  invite 
them  to  direct  their  barbs  at  the  proper 
source— Mr.  Volcker.  The  president  should 
also  invite  them  to  join  in  a  serious  discus- 
sion about  reforming  the  international  mon- 
etary system.  World  stagflation  dates  from 
the  time  when  the  West  abrogated  the  post- 
war link  between  the  dollar  and  gold.  Re-es- 
tablishing that  link,  or  some  mechanism 
like  It,  may  be  the  necessary  precondition  to 
restoring  enough  confidence  in  the  dollar  to 
bring  down  interest  rates  and  create  a  cli- 
mate more  favorable  to  savings  and  long- 
term  Investment. 

A  new  monetary  standard  was  part  of  the 
Republican  Party  platform  in  1980  and  is 
likely  to  be  part  of  the  GOP  platform  again 
this  year.  The  president  will  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  in  London  to  show  that  he's  se- 
rious about  this  commitment,  if  he  chooses. 
It  could  become  the  centerpiece  of  a  second 
Reagan  term,  just  as  tax  cuts  were  the  cen- 
terpiece of  the  first. 

If  the  president  merely  tries  to  duck  the 
predictable  fusillade  of  criticism  at  the 
London  summit,  he  will  be  signaling  that  hg 
plans  to  wage  a  defensive  political  campaign 
at  home  this  fall  and  that  he  has  no  par- 
ticular economic  agenda  for  a  second  term. 
This  will  give  his  domestic  foes  as  well  as 
International  critics  time  to  nibble  away  at 
the  progress  he  already  has  made,  as  hap- 
pened with  the  tax  increases  of  1982  (and 
the  pending  tax  increases  in  Congress). 

The  best  defense  against  further  erosion 
is  a  good  defense.  It  would  be  ironic  if  Presi- 
dent Reagan  were  to  abandon  Reagonomics 
just  as  other  countries  were  beginning  to 
embrace  it.  Instead,  the  president  should 
begin  to  take  the  next  big  step.  He  should 
roll  up  his  sleeves  in  London  and  go  to  work 
to  make  the  currencies  of  the  industrial  na- 
tions once  again  as  good  as  gold.» 


U.S.  CONGRESS-BUNDESTAG 
YOUTH  EXCHANGE 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 


»  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  assumed  an  important 
responsibility.  It  has  undertaken  to 
sponsor  through  funding  and  direct 
support  an  exchange  program  for 
young  Americans  and  West  Germans, 
In  an  effort  to  promote  better  under- 
standing between  the  peoples  of  these 
two  allied  nations,  we  have  just  this 
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year  set  up  this  program  which  is  in- 
tended to  bring  435  West  German 
high  school  and  vocational  school  stu- 
dents to  this  country  annually  to  live 
and  study.  Approximately  the  same 
number  of  American  young  people  will 
go  to  West  Germany  each  year.  In  this 
first  year  of  the  program,  over  200  will 
be  involved  on  each  side, 

I  urge  Members  of  Congress  to  learn 
more  about  this  important  exchange 
program,  to  make  an  effort  to  get  to 
know  the  young  people  from  their  dis- 
tricts who  will  be  participating  and  to 
meet  the  young  West  Germans  who 
will  be  spending  the  upcoming  year  in 
their  districts.  It  is  also  important,  I 
believe,  to  publicize  this  exchange 
among  the  broader  public.  One  way  of 
familiarizing  the  public  with  this  ex- 
change is  through  Members  placing 
articles  in  their  local  papers.  To  illus- 
trate this,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  article  I  wrote  for  the  Sun 
Publications  on  this  exchange  pro- 
gram. 

Youth  Exchange  Program  Seeks  To 
Improve  Bond  With  Europe 
(By  Congressman  Larry  Winn,  Jr.) 
In  the  spring  of  1984  there  have  been  few 
of  the   large-scale  anti-nuclear  demonstra- 
tions in  Europe  that  occurred  throughout 
1983.   Now   that   NATO's   Pershing   II   and 
cruise  nuclear  missiles  are  in  place,  the  mil- 
lions who  took  to  the  streets  to  block  their 
deployment  in  England.  Germany,  and  The 
Netherlands  are  staying  home  or  turning  to 
other  pursuits. 

Though  the  mood  in  Europe  is  now  more 
quiet,  questions  persist  regarding  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  demonstrations.  But  one 
thing  is  clear:  they  were  often  anti-Ameri- 
can as  well  as  anti-nuclear.  The  young 
people  involved  usually  drew  little  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  superpowers— the 
United  Stales  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Criticism  of 
the  U.S.  role  in  Central  America  was  stri- 
dent while  there  was  little  mention  of 
Soviet  actions  in  Afghanistan  and  Poland. 
U.S.  global  leadership  was  challenged. 

To  those  Americans  who  had  experienced 
World  War  II  first  hand,  this  disaffection  of 
the  European  younger  generation  with  the 
United  Slates  has  been  worrisome.  After  all, 
the  underpinning  of  post-war  peace  and  sta- 
bility has  been  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  In 
trade  as  well  as  defense,  a  web  of  lies  has 
ensured  prosperity  and  security  for  both  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe.  The 
young  demonstrators  wanted  to  turn 
Europe  away  from  the  United  Slates  and 
destroy  the  cohesion  that  had  served  both 
continents  so  well. 

For  their  part,  older  West  Europeans  are 
no  less  concerned  by  what  they  perceive  to 
be  a  U.S.  turn  away  from  Europe  and 
toward  Japan  and  the  Far  East.  Increasing- 
ly. Americans  are  looking  toward  the  Pacific 
for  commerce  and  similarity  of  interests. 
This  trend  is  combining  with  a  rise  in  tradi- 
tional American  isolationism  to  provoke 
deepening  fears  in  Bonn,  Paris,  and  London 
of  a  U.S.  drift  away  from  Europe. 

To  repair  these  strains  will  take  more 
than  summit  meetings  and  official  visits  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Nothing  sudden 
or  spectacular  will  provide  the  slow  steady 
mend  at  the  grass  roots  which  is  needed. 

Newly  underway  is  a  program  which  holds 
considerable  promise  for  rekindling  the  kind 
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of  popular  support  in  the  United  States  and 
Ehirope  which  is  necessary  for  close  Atlantic 
ties.  It  is  designed  to  create  a  new  genera- 
tion of  friends  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Germany  who  someday  as  our  leaders  will 
hopefully  keep  us  together.  This  is  the  U.S. 
Congress— West  German  Parliament  Youth 
Exchange  Program.  Under  this  program, 
which  will  be  administered  by  the  highly  re- 
garded Youth  for  International  Understand- 
ing Elxchange  Program.  200  of  Americas  top 
high  school  students  will  leave  this  July  for 
West  Germany  to  live  and  study  for  a  year 
on  full  scholarship. 

Kansas  is  especially  honored  to  have  four 
of  its  young  people  selected  after  rigorou.s 
competition  to  participate  in  the  first  year 
of  this  program.  They  are  Lara  Hayes  of 
Shawnee  Mission  North  High  School:  Shan- 
non Oinkel  of  Ellis;  Nancy  Hackney  of 
Newton;  and  Amy  Randies  of  Olathe. 

The  coming  year  will  not  only  be  a  won- 
derful event  for  these  young  women,  but  an 
-important  step  toward  regenerating  U.S. 
European  personal  ties.  Their  e.xposure  to 
West  German  and  West  German  acquaint- 
ance with  them  and  the  similar  experience.s 
of  German  young  people  in  the  United 
States  will  l>e  critical  to  overcoming  the 
doubts  and  uncertainties  which  now  exist  in 
U.S.  European  relations.  Hopefully,  when 
the  older  generation  relinquishes  Its  leader- 
ship, it  will  pass  the  responsibility  for  main- 
taining strong  U.S.  European  relations  on  to 
a  generation  which  Is  committed  to  preserv- 
ing and  enhancing  the  Atlantic  Alliance.* 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  OLYMPIC 
GAMES 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Recently 
I  was  a  guest  on  the  Edition  Eleven 
television  show  on  WBAL-TV  in  Balti- 
more. MD.  At  one  point  during  the 
program.  Mr.  Ted  Venetoulis,  the  pro- 
gram's well-known  and  revered  host, 
made  some  poignant  and  perspicuous 
comments  regarding  the  Olympic 
games  and  the  upheaval  currently  sur- 
rounding them.  I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  the  comments  of  Mr.  Vene- 
toulis and  insert  them  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There's  no  sense  in  arguing  about  the 
Soviet  decision  to  t>oycott  the  Olympics  In 
1984— or  America's  decision  to  boycott  the 
Games  four  years  ago.  Two  super  powers 
are  playing  super  power  politics,  playing 
games  with  games  .  .  .  except  its  no  game 
anymore.  It  is  two  rivals  escalating  their 
belligerence  and  dragging  the  rest  of  the 
world  into  the  mud  battle. 

So,  it's  time  to  change— time  even  to  do 
something  dramatic— time  to  turn  the 
Olympic  argument  into  an  olympian  oppor- 
tunity ...  a  chance  to  strike  a  blow  for  rea- 
sonableness. 

The  best  idea  put  forth  in  an  awfully  long 
time  in  a  society  often  void  of  reasonable 
ideas,  is  the  suggestion  to  permanently 
return  the  Olympics  to  its  place  of  origin- 
Greece— and  to  return  it  to  its  original  pur- 
pose .  .  .  the  full  cessation  of  conflict  among 
nations  while  these  nations  fought  out  their 
frustrations  on  the  athletic  field.  Believe  it 
or  not.  that's  what  happened  in  the  original 
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Olympics  .  .  .  every  nation  would  stop  argu- 
ing, stop  fighting*,  stop  its  aggressions,  for 
the  full  period  of  the  Olympics. 

Now  think  of  that  today.  Think  first  of 
the  Olympics  in  a  nation  that  the  super 
powers  did  not  envy  .  .  .  Greece  .  .  .  and 
think  then  of  every  nation— for  two  or  three 
weeks  ending  hostilities. 

No  war  in  Afghanistan,  no  violence  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Northern  Ireland  at  peace  .  .  . 
Ho.stillties  at  a  standstill  in  Lebanon  or 
South  Africa.  For  a  couple  of  weeks,  the 
Turks  and  Cypriots,  North  and  South  Kore- 
ans. Cambodians  and  Vietnamese,  Jews  and 
Aratjs.  would  actually  stop  arguing,  yelling, 
gun  running,  agitating.  Can  you  imagine  all 
that?  Two  week.s  of  peace  I  don't  know 
about  you  ...  but  I  say  take  the  Olympics 
back  to  Greece  and  you  don't  play  unless 
you  put  down  your  weapons.* 


June  6,  1984 


CHURCH  AND  SANDINISTAS 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  recent  months,  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Nicaragua  has  been  one  in  the  lead- 
ing opponents  to  the  Sandinista 
Regime.  However,  as  columnist  Wil- 
liam Buckley  recently  pointed  out.  not 
all  organizations  related  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church  appear  to  oppose  Marxist- 
Leninist  ideology  to  the  same  degree 
as  the  church  in  Nicaragua.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  following  com- 
mentary, which  appeared  In  the  May 
31  Washington  Post. 

The  article  follows: 

Church  and  Sandinistas 
(By  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.) 

In  his  speech  on  Central  America  a  few 
weeks  ago.  President  Reagan  mentioned, 
not  without  a  trace  of  .sarcasm,  the  extraor- 
dinary lack  of  ink.  as  the  expression  goes  in 
the  trade,  given  to  the  mas.slve  demonstra- 
tion in  Managua.  Nicaragua,  by  Catholics  on 
Good  Friday.  A  crowd  estimated  at  100.000 
accumulated  to  protest  persistent  Sandi- 
nista infringements  on  the  freedom  to  exer- 
cise religion. 

It  Is.  of  course,  the  same  old  story.  No  gov- 
ernment that  worships  Marxist  materialism 
can  countenance  a  flourishing  church.  The 
experience  in  Poland  constantly  reminds 
the  Soviet  hierarchy  that  probably  the  only 
absolutely  reliable  asseveration  of  Marx  and 
Lenin  was  that,  in  the  end,  communism  and 
religion  really  cannot  coexist  without  fric- 
tion. 

Now  In  the  general  light  of  the  above,  con- 
sider a  solemn  report  recently  Issued  that 
deals  as  follows  with  the  communization  of 
Nicaraguan  textbooks,  a  source  of  major 
complaints  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 

"It  is  also  said  that  the  new  programs  put 
forward  Marxist  ideology,  and  that  the 
schoolbooks  are  also  tinged  with  Marxism 
and  are  published  in  Cuba.  We  recognize 
that  in  general  the  programs  and  books  do 
put  forward  new  values,  based  on  the  real 
social,  cultural  and  economic  situation  of 
the  people,  and  are  pro-Sandinist,  without 
being  doctrinaire  and  propaganda-filled. 
Many  teachers  and  members  of  religious 
orders  see  many  positive  aspects  in  this,  and 
with  It,  a  new  challenge:  How  can  this  new 
situation  l>e  evangelized? 


"It  is  also  true  that  many  books  are  print- 
ed in  Cuba.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  a 
purely  economic  one.  If  they  come  from 
Cuba,  they  cost  practically  nothing.  If  they 
had  to  be  purchased  elsewhere  with  dollars, 
they  would  be  exorbitantly  expensive." 

Now  these  paragraphs  were  not  written  by 
the  Emergency  Civil  Rights  Committee,  or 
by  any  other  communist  front  group.  They 
are,  incredibly,  a  small  part  of  a  large  report 
on  Central  America  done  by  a  Catholic  or- 
ganization with  headquarters  In  Brussels, 
Belgium.  It  is  called  the  International  Coop- 
eration for  Development  and  Solidarity,  and 
comprises  13  Catholic  agencies  in  11  coun- 
tries concerned  with  economic  development. 
Not  very  much  more  is  needed  to  convey 
the  bias  of  the  Mission  Report  on  Central 
America  than  to  reflect  on  the  term  "new 
values.  "  The  new  values  here  referred  to  are 
about  as  new  as  the  Soviet  printing  press. 
The  notion  that  Cuban  textbooks  are  being 
used  because  they  are  so  inexpensive  will 
get  you  a  ham  sandwich,  if  you  have  some 
ham,  if  you  have  some  bread. 

What's  going  on?  There  is  still,  in  Mana- 
gua—unless it  was  shut  down  yesterday— an 
independent  Permanent  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  It  has  been  arguing  for 
human  rights  for  many  years,  right  through 
the  Somoza  period.  It  has  chronicled,  day  by 
day,  the  aggressions  against  freedom  by  the 
Sandinistas.  There  is,  also  in  Managua, 
something  called  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. It  is  controlled  by  the  Sandinistas, 
and  says  only  flowery  things  about  that  gov- 
ernment. The  Catholic  commission  consult- 
ed only  the  second  of  these  human  rights 
commissions. 

So  is  it  in  El  Salvador,  where  the  commis- 
sion reports  that  the  "PMLN"  (never  re- 
ferred to  as  the  rebels)  receives  its  military 
aid  from  solidarity  groups  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  which  openly  collect 
money  for  the  purchase  of  military  equip- 
ment." The  commission  refers  disparagingly 
to  the  "Americanization"  of  the  civil  strife 
in  Central  America  and,  in  effect,  asks  the 
whole  world  to  evangelize  in  favor  of  "nego- 
tiation "  in  El  Salvador,  which  is  the  code 
word  for  surrender  to  the  guerrillas,  and  for 
an  end  to  American  aid  to  the  government 
of  El  Salvador,  and  to  the  freedom  fighters 
in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  hardly  a  secret  that  quiet  convulsions 
have  been  going  on  within  the  Catholic 
Church,  a  prominent  segment  of  which  has 
been  captured  by  the  populist  know- 
nothingism  of  socialism.  The  CIDSE  calls 
now  for  "information  and  conscientious 
campaigns  to  be  conducted  at  all  levels  of 
society  in  our  countries  and  by  the  most  ef- 
fective means." 

Meanwhile,  Catholics  in  Nicaragua  sit  by 
In  anguish  at  the  apparent  lack  of  concern 
by  fellow  Christians  over  their  progressive 
loss  of  freedom.  Catholics  look  to  the  Vati- 
can for  intelligent  intervention. 

And  everyone  needs  the  reminder  that  the 
use  of  the  Catholic  Ihbel  no  longer  certifies 
a  document  as  primarily  occupied  with  the 
welfare  of  the  human  spirit.  And  even  if  we 
could  live  by  bread  alone,  these  ignorant 
gentlemen  do  not  even  recognize  that  the 
socialist  world  is  very,  very  bad  at  producing 
bread.* 
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REAR  ADM.  FRANK  D.  HIGBEE, 
USCa  (RET.):  A  MARITIME 
LEGEND 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Spea,ker,  at 
the  June  11  marine  industry  luncheon 
to  be  held  at  the  Ports  of  Call  restau- 
rant in  San  Pedro,  there  will  be  a  re- 
union of  prior  captains  of  the  Port  of 
Los  Angeles/Long  Beach  and  a  com- 
memoration of  the  90th  birthday  of 
Rear  Adm.  Prank  D.  Higbee.  USCG 
(Ret.),  the  first  captain  of  the  port. 

Admiral  Higbee  will  celebrate  his 
90th  birthday  on  June  10.  His  remark- 
able career  is  atn  inspiration  for  all 
mariners.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  1913,  and  was  promoted  to  warrant 
officer  In  1917.  During  World  War  I  he 
saw  action  on  the  destroyer  Bain- 
bridge  and  other  vessels.  After  the  ar- 
mistice he  was  on  shore  duty  at  Car- 
diff, Wales;  London,  England;  and 
Danzig,  Germany. 

In  1927,  he  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  as  a  lieutenant,  and  later  com- 
manded his  first  Coast  Guard  cutter, 
the  sQtiare  rigger  Bear.  He  cruised  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  the  Arctic  and  Bering  Sea,  and 
served  In  the  International  Ice  Patrol 
of  the  Atlantic. 

In  1940,  he  was  designated  as  the 
first  captain  of  the  Port  of  Los  Ange- 
les/Long Beach,  where  he  was  com- 
mended for  assistance  to  vessels  in  dis- 
tress and  for  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions as  to  the  seaworthiness  of  mer- 
chant ships. 

He  left  the  west  coast  in  1943,  to 
become  chief  of  staff  to  the  admiral 
commanding  the  Greenland  patrol.  He 
then  went  to  the  Pacific  and  com- 
manded the  Navy  transport.  General 
Scott  In  the  New  Guinea-Admiralty 
Islands  campaign  he  commanded  a 
squadron  of  landing  ships  of  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet  and  afterward  a  flotilla  of 
the  Third  Fleet  that  ended  its  war 
duty  in  Japan.  In  the  Leyte  invasion 
he  led  an  advance  beach  party  that 
went  ashore  at  H-hour  with  assault 
troops  of  the  24th  Infantry  on  Red 
Beach.  There  he  was  promoted  to  rear 
admiral  pursuant  to  a  special  commen- 
dation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  performance  of  duty  in  actual 
combat  with  the  enemy. 

After  the  war,  he  retired  and  was  ap- 
pointed Los  Angeles  Port  Warden  in 
1946.  For  over  18  years  he  served  in 
this  position  and  pioneered  procedures 
and  set  policies  that  greatly  minimized 
the  threat  of  a  shipboard  or  dockside 
disaster.  Many  of  these  procedures 
have  now  become  common  practice  in 
U.S.  ports.  He  changed  the  function 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Port  War- 
den's office.  Once  basically  cargo  secu- 
rity guards,  the  Port  Warden  deputies 
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became  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
fields  of  ship  inspection,  pollution  in- 
vestigation and  control,  fire  preven- 
tion, and  a  host  of  related  maritime 
activities. 

Following  his  retirement  as  Port 
Warden  in  1964,  Admiral  Higbee 
helped  establish,  and  served  as  first 
president  of  the  California  Cargo  Pro- 
tection Council  for  the  Ports  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach.  This  agency 
virtually  eliminated  pilferage  and 
other  forms  of  cargo  theft  in  the 
harbor.  In  1978.  he  was  appointed  as 
assistant  to  the  California  State  Lands 
Commission  as  an  adviser  for  maritime 
affairs. 

Admiral  Higbee  has  for  many  years 
been  regarded  as  a  maritime  legend. 
He  has  held  a  valid  unlimited  master 
mariners  license  with  pilot  endorse- 
ments for  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Hawaii  for  the  past  60  years,  and  is  an 
honorary  life  member  of  the  U.S.  Pro- 
peller Club.  He  was  honored  by  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  when  a  roadway 
near  the  pilot  station  was  dedicated 
"Admiral  Higbee  Way '  on  July  22, 
1981. 

Admiral  Higbee  lives  in  San  Pedro  in 
an  apartment  overlooking  the  harbor 
and  he  is  not  the  least  bit  shy  about 
reporting  discrepancies  he  notices  in 
the  harbor  to  the  proper  authorities. 
The  admiral  swims  a  mile  a  day  after 
walking  to  the  San  Pedro  YMCA,  and 
has  three  daughters,  Anne  Higbee- 
Glace,  Joan  Mercer,  and  Joyce  Denny. 

I  join  with  my  wife,  Lee,  in  saluting 
Adm.  Frank  Higbee  for  his  distin- 
guished years  of  public  service  to  the 
Ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach, 
and  in  thanking  him  for  making  the 
harbor  a  place  where  sailors,  maritime 
workers,  residents,  and  visitors  feel 
secure.* 


HONORING    THE    OUTSTANDING 
WOMEN  FROM  CALVERT 

COUNTY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
group  of  women  from  Calvert  County, 
MD,  who  exemplify  the  kind  of  dedica- 
tion needed  to  provide  effective  com- 
munity service. 

In  recognition  of  their  efforts,  the 
Csdvert  County  Committee  on  Women 
is  honoring  them  as  another  sign  of 
the  valuable  contribution  women  are 
making  to  southern  Maryland. 

These  women  are  involved  in  many 
parts  of  the  Calvert  County  communi- 
ty. Their  careers  include  work  in  edu- 
cation, government,  finance,  health 
and  social  service.  Each  of  these 
women  symbolizes  the  important  role 
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women  play  in  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. 

1  am  proud  to  represent  these  indi- 
viduals and  to  acknowledge  them 
today  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
These  outstanding  Calvert  Coimty 
residents  are:  Ethel  Adams,  Regina 
Brown,  Margaret  (Peggy)  Demidis, 
Jean  Dowell,  Audrey  B.  Evans,  E. 
Lynn  Frazer.  Carol  Glover,  B.  Jane 
Fletcher,  Grace  Hutchins,  Gloria 
Jones,  Lynn  Kahl,  June  King,  Shirley 
McCarthy,  Lola  Parks,  Carlene 
Parker,  Dorothy  Pohlod,  Margaret 
Phipps.  Thelma  S.  Robinson  and  Vir- 
ginia N.  Vanderford. 

1  commend  the  Calvert  County  Com- 
mission on  Women  for  honoring  these 
women.  We  can  all  learn  from  the  im- 
portant additions  these  women  have 
made  to  their  communities  and  urge 
my  House  colleagues  to  join  me  in  ap- 
plauding their  efforts.* 


U.S.  INTELLIGENCE  OVERSIGHT 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
has  few  responsibilities  as  serious  as 
the  oversight  of  U.S.  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. Yet,  the  debate  over  the 
mining  of  Nicaragua's  harbors  demon- 
strated that  this  congressional  over- 
sight is  flawed.  As  Representative 
Henry  Hyde  convincingly  demon- 
strates in  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Elmhurst  Press  on 
May  18,  congressional  oversight  can  be 
partisan  and  prone  to  leaks.  Moreover, 
it  is  divided  among  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  in  such  a  way  as  to  hamper 
its  effectiveness.  I  commend  to  all  my 
colleagues  the  analysis  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  and  his  recommen- 
dations for  improving  congressional 
oversight  of  U.S.  intelligence  activities. 
How  To  Plug  Intelligence  Leaks 
(By  Henry  J.  Hyde) 

The  furor  in  Congress  over  the  mining  of 
Nicaraguan  harbors  highlights  a  problem  of 
overwhelming  importance.  Specifically,  one 
must  ask  how  capable  Congress  is  of  practic- 
ing responsible  Congressional  oversight  of 
intelligence  activities,  once  those  activities 
are  viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  a  foreign 
policy  that  has  become  controversial  and 
the  subject  of  partisan  debate. 

After  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  both 
houses  of  Congress  decided  to  establish 
select  committees  on  intelligence  following 
extensive  investigations  of  U.S.  intelligence 
activities.  Early  on,  both  committees  ap- 
peared to  conduct  their  business  in  an  ami- 
cable and  bipartisan  manner  with  little  evi- 
dence of  politicization. 

Unfortunately,  such  a  turn  of  events  was 
too  good  to  last,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
or  so,  the  House  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  in  particular,  has 
become  radically  politicized. 

A  serious  question  with  dangerous  impli- 
cations presents  itself:   Is  our  democratic 
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form  of  government  unable  to  keep  any  se- 
crets, no  matter  how  sensitive  to  our  nation- 
al interest? 

Richard  Nixon  told  us  in  a  recent  televi- 
sion interview  that  publication  of  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  revealed  that  we  had  a  listeninK 
device  inside  the  late  Chairman  Leonid 
Brezhnev's  limousine.  How's  that  for  blow 
ing  one! 

As  we  all  know,  the  calculated,  politically 
motivated  leaking  of  highly  sensitive  infor- 
mation has  become  a  Washington  art  form. 
and  one  that  is  not  confined  to  ConRress 
alone. 

It  appears  the  only  way  to  mount  a  suc- 
cessful covert  operation  these  days  is  for 
such  activity  to  have  the  nearly  unanimous 
support  of  both  intelligence  committees  and 
the  involved  agencies  of  the  intelligence 
community.  Anything  short  of  that  is 
doomed  to  failure,  as  opponents  will  selec- 
tively leak  material  to  their  friends  in  the 
media  with  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the 
operation. 

Moreover,  as  recent  press  disclasures 
clearly  demonstrate,  you  can  count  on  a 
flurry  of  these  leaks  just  before  anticipated 
congressional  action  on  the  disputed  i.ssue. 

What  Is  especially  disturbing  is  that  these 
who  are  doing  the  leaking  probably  havi' 
never  stopped  to  think  what  the  short-  and 
long-term  implicatioas  of  their  revelation 
will  be  with  respect  to  U.S.  intelligence  ef- 
forts, as  well  as  to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

They  are  so  preoccupied  with  scoring  po- 
litical points. that  they  do  not  even  begin  to 
realize  how  their  actions  may  be  impacting 
on  the  lives  of  U.S.  intelligence  and  foreign 
service  personnel  overseas. 

One  of  the  cardinal  rules  of  intelligence  is 
that  one  does  not  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
news  accounts  regarding  sensitive  intelli 
gence  operations.  Yet.  in  the  wake  of  the 
initial  press  disclosures  on  the  mining  of 
Nicaraguan  harbors,  we  .saw  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Permanent  Select  Intelligence 
Committee  do  just  that  during  a  public  ap- 
pearance before  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  subsequently  on  the  Hou.se  floor 

Finally,  in  a  move  that  must  have  left  for- 
eign intelligence  service  incredulous,  the 
CIA  felt  obliged  to  issue  a  press  release  that 
for  the  first  time  implicitly  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledged its  involvement  in  the  mining 
by  citing  11  occasions  when  it  briefed  con- 
gressional intelligence  committees  on  the 
matter. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  recent 
events  that  make  a  mockery  of  the  over- 
sight system.  Our  friends  and  inlelligence 
contacts  around  the  world  have  taken  note 
of  our  sorry  performance  in  past  weeks,  and 
what  they  have  observed  cannot  be  reas.sur 
ing. 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  what  presently 
masquerades  as  congressional  intelligence 
oversight  to  continue  any  longer.  I  believe  it 
is  time  to  give  serious  thought  to  merging 
the  existing  intelligence  committees  into  a 
joint  committee  composed  equally  of  R»'- 
publicans  and  Democrats  who.  In  addition 
to  the  requisite  trustworthiness,  compe- 
tence and  responsibility,  also  posses-s  the 
rare  restraint  to  subordinate  political  con- 
siderations to  the  national  interest. 

Such  a  committee  must  bv  backed  by  a 
small  cadre  of  apolitical  professionals  with 
the  same  exemplary  personal  qualities  as 
the  committee's  members. 

Creating  a  new  joint  oversight  panel 
would  diminish  the  possibilities  for  parti.san 
posturing  and  significantly  reduce  the 
number  of  individuals  having  access  to  sen- 
sitive information,  thus  minimizing  the  risk 
of  damaging,  unauthorized  disclosures. 
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It  would  also  address  some  practical  prob- 
lems that  have  resulted  from  two  commit- 
tees overseeing  the  intelligence  community. 
As  we  have  learned  in  recent  weeks,  the  two 
committees  frequently  do  not  focus  on  the 
same  matters  or  coordinate  on  the  issues  as 
most  of  us  had  assumed. 

A  joint  oversight  committee  would  elimi- 
nate these  problems,  encourage  bipartisan 
cooperation  and  ensure  a  more  effective 
congressional  oversight  arrangement. • 
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THE  COMPETITIVE  EDGE 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

m  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  recently  returned 
from  a  very  interesting  tour  of  high 
technology  companies  along  Massa- 
chusetts' 'Route  128  Corridor."  I  was 
struck  by  the  proliferation  of  compa- 
nies there  which  have  been  started  in 
the  past  6  years.  The  chief  executive 
officers  of  the  companies,  my  hosts, 
repeatedly  drove  home  the  importance 
to  their  survival  of  venture  capital. 

Like  everyone  else,  I  am  looking  for 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  how  to 
bring  our  economy  from  the  smoke- 
stack industry  era  into  the  new  era  of 
small,  innovative,  and  highly  competi- 
tive enterprises. 

I  do  not  claim  to  know  the  answers 
yet,  but  for  others  of  my  colleagues  in- 
terested in- this  goal  and  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  be  able  to  help  I 
am  offering  the  following  Washington 
Post  article  for  study  and  consider- 
ation. I  found  it  an  extremely  interest- 
ing reiteration  of  what  I  heard  so 
often  on  Route  128. 

Nation  s  HniH-TECH  Engine  Fueled  by 

Venture  Capital 

I  By  Michael  Schragei 

On  Oct.  14.  1980.  Wall  Street  vient  wild. 

Genentech  Inc..  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
fledgling  biotechnology  industry,  wa.s  going 
public,  and  everybody  wanted  a  piece  of  the 
action  The  initial  stock  offering  price  wa.s 
$35  a  share.  In  less  than  three  hours  of 
frenzied  trading,  the  price  shot  up  to  $88, 
which  technically  made  Genentech.  a  com 
pany  that  had  never  shipped  a  product, 
worth  more  on  the  slock  market  than  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Ai  the  end  of  the 
day,  the  hottest  stogk  in  history  eased  back 
to  $71  25 

Less  than  two  months  later.  .Apple  Com 
puler  Co..  which  had  transformed  the  con- 
cept of  the  personal  computer  into  a  multi- 
million  dollar  business,  also  went  public. 
Five  million  shares  were  snapped  up  that 
first  day,  with  the  price  rising  from  $22  in 
the  morning  to  $29  a  share  at  the  close  of 
trading. 

The  succe.s.ses  of  Genentech  and  Apple 
marked  the  takeoff  of  the  venture  capital 
market,  a  dynamic,  uniquely  American  com- 
bination of  ideas  and  money  that  represents 
a  vital  strength  in  a  new  era  of  global  com- 
petition in  high-tech  manufacturing  and 
services. 

The  venture  capital  companies,  specialized 
investment  firms  that  seek  out  entrepre- 
neurs and  inventors,  are  a  key  link  in  the 


development  of  new  technologies.  •'Venture 
capital  isn't  the  engine,  but  it  Is  the  fuel," 
says  Kip  Hagopian,  a  venture  capitalist  and 
president  of  the  National  Venture  Capital 
Association. 

In  the  past  five  years,  the  pool  of  venture 
money  has  soared.  In  1979,  the  total  assets 
managed  by  the  nation's  venture  capital 
firms  totaled  $3.8  billion.  Today,  the  ven- 
ture capital  community  has  an  estimated 
$12  billion  in  its  asset  pool.  Thousands  of 
companies  have  been  launched,  in  ventures 
ranging  from  telecommunications  to  com- 
puting to  biotechnology  to  new  materials. 

And  by  fueling  new  ideas,  venture  capital- 
ists have  exerted  a  crucial  influence 
throughout  industry,  pushing  many  of  the 
nation's  largest  companies  in  new  directions 
in  research  and  marketing. 

But  for  all  this  growth  and  influence,  the 
venture  market  remains  dependent  upon  a 
healthy  economy  and  a  bullish  stock 
market.  High  inflation  and  interest  rates 
have  choked  off  investment  in  risky  new 
ventures  before,  and  can  again. 

Many  venture  capitalists  foresee  casual- 
ties among  their  own  ranks  as  their  need  for 
new  capital  for  their  companies  outstrips 
the  market's  willingness  to  providt*  it. 
Indeed,  not  all  venture-funded  companies 
are  true  innovators.  Many,  in  fact,  are  "me- 
too's  "  that  copy  the  market  leaders  and  are 
not  in  the  best  position  to  survive. 

Nevertheless,  the  venture  sector  now  rep- 
resents the  most  dynamic  engine  of  com- 
mercial innovation  and  economic  growth  in 
the  United  States.  Europe  and  Japan  are 
taking  their  first  steps  at  trying  to  copy  this 
American  invention. 

Unlike  J.  P.  Morgan.  James  Pisk.  Jay 
Gould  and  other  19th-century  "robber 
barons'  who  merged  and  con.solidated  com- 
panies in  a  relentless  quest  for  monopoly, 
and  unlike  the  conglomeraleurs  of  the  "go- 
go'  1960s  who  amassed  their  fortunes  by 
buying  up  every  company  in  sight,  venture 
capitalists  make  their  fortunes  by  turning 
entrepreneurs  into  enterprises. 

We  think  in  terms  of  building  new  busi- 
ne,s.ses"  says  John  Doerr,  a  partner  at 
Kleiner,  Perkins,  Caufield  and  Byers,  the 
San  Francisco-based  venture  capital  part- 
nership that  has  funded  firms  ranging  from 
Genentech  to  Tandem  Computers  to  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  (the  creators  of  the 
Lotus  2-2-3  computer  program)  to  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  (the  makers  of  a  successful 
IBM-compatible  portable  computer).  "In 
our  more  grandiose  moments,  we  think  of 
building  industries." 

Genentech  and  Apple  Computer  are  both 
venture  capital-funded  companies.  Both  of 
them  were  ab.solutely  vital  in  the  creation  of 
new  industries  with  international  dimen- 
sions. Genentech  spawned  a  host  of  genetic 
engineering  and  biotechnology  start-ups. 
Major  pharmaceutical  companies  including 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  Merck  and  Hoechst 
began  their  own  genetic  engineering  re- 
search or  quickly  arranged  partnerships 
with  venture  companies.  Biotechnology  is 
expected  to  be  a  multibillion-dollar  industry 
by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

The  success  of  Apple  Computer's  He  per- 
.sonal  computer  inspired  industry  giant  IBM 
to  launch  a  crash  personal  computer  project 
of  its  ov>n.  Now  Hewlett-Packard.  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  and  dozens  of  other  com- 
panies are  fighting  for  their  share  of  the 
personal  computer  industry. 

Neither  of  these  two  industries  existed  a 
decade  ago.  It  took  the  fuel  of  venture  cap- 
ital—not the  big  budget  investment  of  cor- 
porate  giants— to   power   them   into  exist- 
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ence.  Venture  capital  is  financing  the  com- 
mercial introduction  of  technological  revo- 
lutions. 

This  has  been  happening  even  as  venture 
capital  is  undergoing  a  revolution  of  its  own. 
Six  years  ago,  the  National  Venture  Capital 
Association  had  69  members.  Today,  that 
number  has  more  than  doubled  to  175.  Not 
only  are  there  more  venture  capitalists,  but 
there's  also  more  venture  capital. 

"The  most  important  general  develop- 
ment in  venture  capital  has  l>een  the 
amount  of  money  that's  poured  into  the 
venture  funds, "  says  Benno  Schmidt,  who. 
along  with  New  York  financier/socialite 
John  Hay  (Jock)  Whitney  formed  the  first 
venture  Capital  partnership  in  the  country 
in  1946.  '"When  our  firm  started,  there  was 
no  venture  capital  as  such.  There  was  no 
place  where  a  man  could  go  with  a  new  idea 
unless  he  happened  to  have  a  good  friend 
who  was  wealthy.  I  don't  think  Jock  in  his 
fondest  dreams  thought  venture  capital 
would  ever  be  where  it  is  today." 

The  huge  sums  of  money  that  have 
poured  into  venture  capital  coffers  have  al- 
tered the  industry's  l>asic  structure.  A  few 
years  ago.  a  $75  million  venture  fund  for  in- 
vestment was  considered  substantial.  Today 
there  are  $250  million  in  'megafunds" 
raised  by  top  venture  capitalists.  The  effect, 
says  one  venture  capitalist,  is  to  shift  the 
emphasis  away  fiom  actually  providing  the 
seed  capital  to  start  companies  to  fueling 
the  growing  companies  with  the  capital  nec- 
essary to  expand. 

There  are  several  interrelated  reasons  for 
this  growth  spurt.  Key  among  them,  says 
Hagopian  of  the  National  Venture  CapiUl 
Association,  was  the  1978  reduction  in  the 
maximum  capital  gains  tax  from  just  under 
50  percent  to  28  percent.  That  made  invest- 
ments in  company  stock  far  more  attractive. 

That  same  year,  the  Department  of  Labor 
issued  a  decision  lessening  the  "prudent 
man'  rule  that  governed  pension  fund  in- 
vestments. Pension  fund  managers  are  not 
supposed  to  make  unduly  speculative  invest- 
ments with  their  funds.  The  ruling  effec- 
tively allowed  pension  funds,  which  collec- 
tively have  a  capital  reservoir  of  nearly  $1 
trillion,  to  actively  invest  in  venture  capital 
funds.  Today,  pension  fund  money  accounts 
for  nearly  one-third  of  the  venture  capital 
asset  base. 

A  thir4  reason  has  l)een  the  return  on  in- 
vestment delivered  by  many  of  the  top  ven- 
ture capital  funds  over  the  last  several 
years.  Kleiner.  Perkins— the  venture  capital- 
ists who  initially  funded  Genetech  in  the 
mid- 1970^— put  some  $200,000  in  the  compa- 
ny. That  investment  is  now  worth  more 
than  $50  million. 

Apple  Computer's  venture  capitalists  en- 
joyed similar  results.  Venrock  Associates,  af- 
filiated with  the  Rockefeller  family,  put 
$500,000  into  Apple  in  1978.  When  trading 
closed  the  day  Apple  went  public,  that  in- 
vestment was  worth  more  than  $110.25  mil- 
lion. 

One  Kleiner,  Perkins  fund  returned  over 
110  percent  compounded  over,  five  years. 
General  Electrlc's  venture  capital  arm  re- 
ported an  80  percent  compounded  return. 
Several  other  partnerships  have  reported 
compounded  returns  well  over  50  percent 
during  the  life  of  their  specific  investor 
fluids.  Those  kinds  of  numbers  humiliated 
the  returns  garnered  by  the  mutual  funds, 
index  funds  or  precious  metal  investments 
and  commanded  the  attention  of  serious  in- 
vestors all  over  the  world.  Pension  fund 
managers  decided  it  might  be  prudent  to 
put  some  of  their  assets  into  venture  capital 
after  all. 
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"Venture  capital  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  on  a  roll, "  says  Stanley  Pratt,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Venture  Capital  Journal  and 
an  industry  consultant.  "It  used  to  be  that 
the  lemons  ripened  early  and  that  the 
pearls  took  a  long  time  to  cultivate.  The 
past  few  years  have  been  an  exception  to 
that." 

Some  part  of  that  is  due  to  venture  com- 
panies quickly  capitalizing  on  the  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  that  have  occurred  in 
the  past  decade.  It  was  just  slightly  more 
than  10  years  ago  that  Intel  Corp.  (itself  a 
venture  capital-founded  company  in  1968) 
introduced  the  microprocessor,  the  tightly 
integrated  silicon  chip  that  represented  a 
major  leap  in  computing  power. 

The  microprocessor  quickly  became  the 
technological  cornerstone  of  the  personal 
computer.  The  personal  computer,  in  turn. 
liecame  the  foundation  for  the  multibillion- 
dollar  personal  computer  software  industry, 
which  is  filled  with  venture  capital-funded 
start-ups. 

Similarly,  basic  research  in  recombinant 
DNA— the  chemical  sequence  of  life  that  de- 
termines which  characteristics  are  passed 
on  from  generation  to  generation— had 
evolved  to  the  point  where  commercial  test- 
ing of  genetic  engineering  became  economi- 
cally feasible.  Venture  capitalists,  sensing  a 
tremendous  potential  for  genetic  engineer- 
ing's application  to  medicine  and  agricul- 
ture, l>egan  recruiting  molecular  biologists 
from  universities  and  making  them  part  of 
biotechnology  venture  firms. 

The  new  high-technology  companies,  mar- 
keting the  applications  of  their  research 
and  development,  had  the  ability  to  grow 
quickly  in  both  revenue  and  profits.  The 
sheer  pace  of  the  technologies  and  the  in- 
dustries they  generated  made  them  an  obvi- 
ous target  for  venture  capital  funding. 

"High  technology  will  be  the  major  part 
of  venture  capital  as  far  as  I  can  see,"  says 
Schmidt,  a  managing  partner  of  J.  H.  Whit- 
ney and  Co. 

"The  industry  will  essentially  be  a  high- 
technology  funder  from  now  on." 

The  gradual  deregulation  of  the  telecom- 
munications and  health  care  industries  also 
drew  entrepreneurs  and  venture  capitalists 
who  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  launch 
new  companies  in  those  areas. 

This  ability  by  venture  companies  to  iden- 
tify key  new  technologies  and  bring  them  to 
market  quickly  has  a  far  greater  impact 
than  reaping  great  returns  for  venture  in- 
vestors. 

"Small  companies  are  essentially  disciplin- 
ing the  larger  companies  now,"  says  James 
Brian  Quinn,  a  professor  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege who  specializes  in  industrial  innovation. 

"The  bulk  of  my  revenues  come  from 
large  firms  who  are  trying  to  spot  what  the 
venture  capitalists  are  doing,"  says  industry 
observer  Pratt.  "They  use  them  as  delphic 
oracles.  But  we've  never  known  a  delphic 
oracle  that  bets  money  on  its  prophecies. 

"By  tracking  venture  capitalists,"  he  con- 
tinues, "you  get  a  clear  three-  to  four-year 
lead  time  indicator  on  the  development  of 
new  Industries.  The  large  corporations  love 
this." 

The  venture  process  provides  an  outlet— 
and  escape— for  irmovators  in  the  large  cor- 
porations. 'The  venture  firm  tends  to  be  fo- 
cused on  intermediate-term  goals,"  says 
Tate  Elder,  who  heads  Allied  Corp.'s  New 
Ventures  Group,  which  seeks  new  business 
opportunities  for  the  $10  billion  conglomer- 
ate. 

"I  stress  that  because  everybody  talks 
about  the  sins  of  short-term  orientation  or 
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the  current  trend  of  looking  at  things  for 
the  long  term.  With  an  intermediate-term 
orientation,  the  dream  is  saleable.  They  can 
show  results." 

Moreover,  venture  companies  are  bur- 
dened with  few  of  the  overhead  problems 
associated  with  the  industrial  giants. 

"The  whole  game  for  the  venture  inde- 
pendent is  to  grow  something,"  says  Elder. 

"You  don't  expect  a  mature  elephant  to 
double  in  size  while  embryos  do  very  well," 
he  says.  "Were  a  $10  billion  company. 
What's  going  to  be  bigger  than  a  wart  on 
this  elephant?" 

That  is  a  major  reason  why  people  with 
new  ideas  at  large  companies  choose  to  "go 
entrepreneur." 

The  "hurdle  rate"— the  return  on  invest- 
ment, the  return  on  time,  the  return  on  re- 
sources—just isn't  large  enough  for  a  multi- 
billion-dollar company  to  be  interested  in 
the  idea. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  idea  that  can  be  de- 
veloped into  a  $100-million-a-year  business 
is  of  extraordinary  interest  to  the  venture 
capitalist. 

The  venture  community  also  participates 
in  a  different  sort  of  technology  transfer. 
By  funding  several  companies  in  any  given 
industry,  says  Quinn,  "they  give  the  larger 
companies  a  richer  and  more  flexible  base 
to  call  on.  The  big  company  buys  the  survi- 
vor of  20  fledging  companies  in  a  new  field. 
This  is  the  way  a  big  company  gets  around 
the  risks  of  innovation;  the  large  company 
cuts  its  risk  by  a  factor  of  20." 

And,  of  course,  the  venture  capitalist 
makes  his  return  on  investment  by  getting 
the  appropriate  purchase  price  from  the  big 
company. 

Ironically,  despite  the  explosion  in  the 
venture  capital  asset  base,  there  may  still 
not  be  enough  capital  around  to  further  fi- 
nance the  growth  of  their  venture  compa- 
nies. 

One  reason  may  be  that  the  venture  cap- 
ital industry  may  have  grown  too  big  for  its 
own  good. 

As  more  investors  and  money  enter  the 
venture  market,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
get  premium  returns,  according  to  the  eco- 
nomic theory  of  efficient  markets.  "That 
should  mean  that  venture  capital  invest- 
ments will  yield  a  lower  relative  rate  of 
return,"  says  Janet  Hickey,  who  manages 
the  more  than  $200  million  venture  capital 
investment  made  by  the  $10  billion  General 
Electric  Co.  pension  fund. 

Moreover,  all  these  new  companies  have  a 
relentless  appetite  for  capital  as  they  try  to 
grow.  "There  will  be  a  definite  capital 
crunch,"  she  says.  "I  don't  think  you're 
going  to  top  the  ebullient  situation  we've 
had  the  last  five  years." 

"There  are  now  a  lot  of  hungry  children 
to  feed,"  says  venture  capitalist  Hagopian.* 


RETAIN  THE  RIGHT  OF  CLASS 
ACTION  FOR  REFUGEES 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Mazzoli  immigration  bill, 
H.R.  1510.  is  considered  by  the  House, 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  rees- 
tablishing current  law  as  it  pertains  to 
the  right  of  refugees  and  excludable 
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aliens  to  bring  class  action  suits.  Quite 
often,  groups  of  refugees  are  subject 
to  identical  treatment  when  applying 
for  asylum  or  stays  of  deportation; 
this  amendment  makes  clear  that  if 
that  treatment  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  or  treaties  of  this  country, 
the  group  may  appeal  that  treatment 
in  a  class  action  suit. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  today's 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
New  York  Bar  Association  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
Representative  Claude  Pepper,  sup- 
porting this  amendment,  I  commend 
the  bar  associations  explanation  of 
the  issues  involved  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Committee  on  Immigration 

AND  Nationality  Law. 

Apnl  30.  1984. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules.  House  of 
Representatives.  Ravbum  House  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Pepper:  Wp  are  writ 
ing  to  ask  for  your  assistance  on  a  provision 
of  pending  immigration  reform  legi.slation 
(Simpson-Mazzoli)  which,  if  enacted  in  it.s 
present  form,  would  severely  limit  the 
acces-s  of  political  asylum  applicants  to  the 
federal  courts.  This  provision  has  been  the 
subject  of  reports  by  this  Associations  Com- 
mittees on  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Law  and  Federal  Legislation. 

The  courts  have  recently  played  an  impor- 
tant protective  role  with  respect  to  asylum 
seekers  in  the  United  State:;,  particularly 
Haitians  and  Salvadorans.  The  Hou.se  Judi- 
ciary Committee  version  'H.R.  1510 1  of  the 
legislation  would  permit  federal  class  action 
jurisdiction  to  challenge  broad  pattern  and 
practice  violations  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  only  if  such  viola- 
tions were  of  constitutional  dimension.  Vio 
latioas  of  the  statute  (Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act)  and  treaty  < Protocol  and  Con- 
vention relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees) 
could  not  be  redressed  under  the  provision. 

H.R.  1510  provides  for  cla.ss  action  juris- 
diction where  there  is  alleged  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  violations  of  provisions  of  the 
Constitution."  The  provision,  when  offered. 
included  the  words  or  laws'  after  the 
Constitution."  It  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, however,  without  the  words,  or 
laws."  A  court  construing  the  provision 
might  consider  whether  the  deletion  was  de- 
liberate; it  thus  might  limit  class  actions  to 
constitutional  claims.  Con.sequenily.  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  nonconstituiioii- 
al  claims  are  also  available  for  review  in  the 
context  of  class  actions. 

The  problem  with  an  overly  restrictive  ju- 
risdictional grant  is  illustrated  well  in  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Eleventh  Circuit  in 
Jean  v.  Nelson,  which  holds  Uhat  certain  ar- 
riving aliens  have  no  constitutional  rights 
with  respect  to  their  applications  for  admis- 
sion, applications  for  relea.se.  or  applications 
for  political  asylum.  The  decision  does,  how- 
ever, acknowledge  the  potential  for  non-con- 
stitutional claims  for  such  aliens.  The  Jean 
case  concerns  those  Haitians  who  were  de- 
tained by  the  Immigration  Service  and  re- 
leased pursuant  to  court  order  in  1982. 

In  order  to  assure  adequate  legal  protec- 
tion for  asylum  seekers,  it  is  important  to 
modify  the  current  House  Committee  for- 
mulation to  include  violations  of  statute  and 
treaty.  We  therefore  ask  that  the  proposed 
amendment  which  was  the  subject  of  testi- 
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mony  before  you  on  April  10.  1984.  by  the 
Honorable  Richard  L.  Oltinger  be  ruled  in 
order  with  respect  to  the  rule  that  will 
govern  floor  consideration  of  the  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Arthur  C.  Helton.* 


MONETARY  POLICY 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of 
the  most  vocal  critics  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  current  system  of  ma- 
nipulated monetary  policy.  I  tend  to 
favor  any  proposal  that  would  bring 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  under 
control,  but  the  plan  recently  intro- 
duced to  impose  several  new  restric- 
tions on  the  Federal  Reserve.  H.R. 
5460,  the  'Balanced  Monetary  Policy 
and  Price  Stability  Act  of  1984,  ■  un- 
fortunately cannot  achieve  that  result. 

If  we  are  lucky,  this  year  will  be  a 
prosperous  one  with  low  inflation,  de- 
clining unemployment,  and  interest 
rate.s  will  not  rise  too  fast,  hopefully, 
to  kill  the  economic  recovery.  In  this 
relatively  calm  middle  period,  before 
the  next  monetary  crisis  hits  us  again, 
we  could  pass  legislation  to  correct  our 
dangerous,  unstable  monetary  system. 

The  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  seriously  defi- 
cient, however,  because  it  does  nothing 
to  take  the  monetary  and  financial 
system  out  of  the  political  arena, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  instability  ol 
our  present  in.slitutions.  I  fear  the  pro- 
posal would  add  to  the  politicization  of 
our  central  bank.  Rather  than  binding 
monetary  policy  to  a  stable,  predict- 
able set  of  rules,  there  would  be  an  in- 
creased focus  upon  the  short-run  ma- 
nipulations of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee. 

The  primary  flaw  in  the  propo.sal  is 
its  failure  to  look  beyond  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Open  Market  Committee 
itself  and  to  addre.ss  the  question: 
"What  kind  of  monetary  system  is 
consistent  with  a  democratic  society,  a 
free-market  economic  system,  and  a 
constitutional  government?"  Most 
Members  of  this  body  know  that  cen- 
tralized Government  planning  is  not 
consistent  with  democracy,  free  mar- 
kets, nor  with  constitutional  protec- 
tions of  liberty.  Too  few  of  us,  howev- 
er, recognize  the  doctrine  of  central 
banking  as  a  threat  to  our  system.  It  is 
the  failure  of  H.R.  5460  to  acknowl- 
edge this  fundamental  point  that  I 
criticize. 

The  doctrine  of  central  banking  as  it 
developed  in  the  100  years  following 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  in  Eng- 
land encouraged  economists  to  study 
stabilization  policy  as  if  it  were  a  new 
science  of  macroeconomic  manage- 
ment. Whole  generations  of  econo- 
mists have  been  seduced  into  a  game 
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of  political  advocacy  rather  than  dis- 
passionately analyzing  the  operation 
of  competitive  markets  in  the  financial 
sector.  Yet,  macroeconomic  manage- 
ment is  not  a  science  at  all.  The  fash- 
ionable idea  of  fine  tuning,  the  econo- 
my that  dominated  policy  debates 
during  the  early  sixties  is  thoroughly 
discredited  today.  The  idea  that  there 
is  an  economic  trade  off  between  the 
rate  of  inflation  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  discredited  today. 

The  greatest  threat  to  constitutional 
government  is  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, but  in  this  area  of  monetary 
policy  we  are  haunted  and  victimized 
by  a  set  of  economic  theories  long  ago 
repudiated  in  the  areas  of  commerce, 
transportation,  communications,  and 
labor:  the  theories  of  cartels  and  mer- 
cantilism. When  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  was  passed  in  1913.  economists  and 
financial  experts  were  laboring  under 
the  fatuous  view  that  a  central  bank 
could  promote  monetary  stability  and 
help  to  end  panics  and  crashes  in  our 
economy.  After  the  Fed  brought  us 
the  great  crash  of  1929-33.  we 
marched  boldly  backward  toward  mer- 
cantilism with  the  Glass-Steagall  Act. 
which  further  cartelized  the  financial 
services  system  of  this  country. 

The  fear  of  the  Federal  Reserve  that 
paralyzes  Congress  from  looking  seri- 
ously at  a  modern,  free-market  alter- 
native is  rooted  in  ignorance.  It  is 
nourished  by  the  pretense  of  some 
special,  esoteric  knowledge,  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  supposedly  uses  to 
guide  our  monetary  policy.  So  long  as 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  hypnotized  by 
the  experts  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
about  the  monetary  system.  Congress 
will  never  perform  its  constitutional 
duty  to  regulate  it.  Even  this  bill  with 
its  proposed  amendments  to  the  cen- 
tral bank's  charter  would  simply  add 
more  technical  fro.sting  to  the  cake 
and  contribute  nothing  to  the  solu- 
tion. 

It  is  very  important  that  each 
Member  look  seriously  at  the  way 
monetary  policy  is  managed  in  this 
country  and  ask  yourself  these  three 
questions: 

Are  you  satisfied  to  let  the  most  im- 
portant economic  policy— the  cause  of 
high  interest  rates,  inflation,  reces- 
.sions,  and  unemployment— be  carried 
out  in  .secret,  by  men  who  pretend  to 
know  more  about  it  than  you  do,  or 
the  financial  markets,  but  who— in 
truth— are  no  better  informed  than 
you  and  your  staff  are? 

Are  you  interested  in  alternatives  to 
a  system  of  central  bank  mismanage- 
ment, which  has  produced  in  the  past 
10  years  the  greatest  inflation  since 
the  Revolutionary  War.  sharp  reces- 
sions in  1975  and  1982  with  the  high- 
est unemployment  since  the  Depres- 
sion, and  interest  rates  that  are  al- 
ready heading  for  double-digit  levels? 
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Do  you  accept  the  arguments  of 
economists  that  paper  money  without 
any  relationship  to  gold  or  silver  coins, 
is  a  better  monetary  system?  Do  you 
know  what  assumptions  they  make  in 
order  to  reach  their  conclusion  that  a 
mismanaged  paper  standard  is  better? 
The  superficiality  of  most  monetary 
theorists,  who  simply  pretend  they 
know  more  about  market  behavior 
than  people  active  in  the  market,  is 
amazing. 

I  hate  advocated  a  new  U.S.  gold 
coinage  since  I  first  came  to  Congress 
in  1976  because  I  asked  myself  those 
questions.  There  are  several  million 
people  in  the  United  States  who  worry 
very  much  about  our  monetary 
system— you  receive  letters  from  your 
constituents  every  week  about  mone- 
tary policy.  It  has  been  fashionable  for 
many  years  among  economists  to  dis- 
miss the  idea  of  using  gold  as  a  foun- 
dation for  the  monetary  system.  If  the 
starting  point  for  analysis  is  a  system 
of  centralized  or  cartelized  banking, 
there  is  some  good  evidence  that  using 
gold  as  the  reserve  asset  does  not 
make  the  system  stable.  Yet  it  should 
be  obvious  that  the  problem  is  not 
with  the  use  of  gold,  but  with  the 
basic  design  of  the  central-banking  in- 
stitutions. 

In  all  economic  systems,  even  in 
Communist  countries,  human  beings 
evaluate  every  opportunity  they  per- 
ceive; this  is  the  process  of  cost  esti- 
mating that  underlies  all  economic 
judgements.  Economic  value  is  essen- 
tially subjective— not  objective  or 
measurable  by  price  indexes.  The  most 
important  function  of  money,  and  the 
reason  to  support  a  monetary  system 
based  on  a  real  gold  standard— a  price 
rule  control  process— must  be  to  pro- 
vide a  specific  definition  to  the  mone- 
tary unit  in  some  tangible  form,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  a  myriad  of 
money  substitutes  like  checking  ac- 
counts, credit  and  debit  cards,  money 
market  funds,  overnight  repurchase 
agreements,  and  even  green  pieces  of 
paper  will  be  commonly  used  instead 
of  basic,  tangible  coins.  Only  if  the  op- 
portunities, the  costs  of  making  an 
economic  choice,  are  specific  and  con- 
crete will  the  individual  decisionmaker 
be  able  to  make  early  rational  deci- 
sions. A  monetary  unit  that  remains 
essentially  subject  to  central-bank  ma- 
nipulation, to  political  tinkering,  will 
not  give  any  long-term  reassurance  to 
the  markets. 

Look  at  the  proposal,  H.R.  5460. 
Consider  what  it  does  not  do: 

It  does  not  provide  the  average 
American  with  any  alternatives  to  mis- 
management of  monetary  policy.  It 
says  policy  should  be  managed  differ- 
ently, but  it  does  not  question  the 
axiom  of  "(mis)management."  The  fal- 
lacy is  to  cling  to  the  idea  that  some 
technician  in  the  Federal  Reserve  can 
beat  the  market  and  make  our  econo- 
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my    more    stable.    The    evidence    all 
points  in  the  other  direction. 

It  does  not  provide  a  legislated 
standard  of  value,  but  rather  offers 
the  ideal  of  a  commodity  price  index 
that  fluctuates  only  within  a  narrow 
range.  If  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  fac- 
simile of  a  gold  standard,  why  not 
have  the  real  thing?  Any  two  people 
can  negotiate  a  price-indexed  contract 
with  a  basket  of  commodities  under  a 
real  gold  standard,  but  the  benefits  of 
a  real  gold  standard  are  protection  for 
the  little  guy,  the  small  saver,  against 
monetary  debasement— and  low  inter- 
est rates  and  zero  inflation  as  a  result 
of  that  protection. 

The  advantage  of  a  gold  standard 
over  a  price  rule  pseudo-gold  standard 
is  that  the  monetary  unit  itself  should 
be  given  a  stable  definition.  An  econo- 
my based  on  a  free  market  system 
needs  a  method  to  communicate 
prices,  a  stable  framework  for  the  pric- 
ing structure,  to  achieve  stability  in 
growth,  employment,  and  any  average 
index  of  prices.  Taking  an  unstable 
unit  of  account,  a  fiat  dollar,  and 
trying  to  legislate  stability  by  means 
of  a  commodity  price  index  is  nothing 
but  a  commodity  price-control  scheme. 
There  is  a  widespread,  modern  recog- 
nition by  economists  and  politicians 
across  the  Nation  and  throughout  the 
world  that  Government  regulations  in 
every  other  economic  sector  do  not 
make  our  lives  richer,  safer,  nor  more 
fulfilling.  We  do  not  believe  in  either 
Big  Brother  or  Santa  Claus.  The  tre- 
mendous advances  in  electronics  and 
communications  provide  us  with  op- 
portunities for  modernizing  our  mone- 
tary and  banking  system,  of  basing  it 
upon  a  stable  unit  of  account— the 
troy  ounce  of  gold— and  eliminating 
the  instability  in  monetary  policy  due 
to  central  banking  and  the  overregula- 
tion  of  financial  institutions. 

The  appropriate  modernization  of 
the  70-year-old  Federal  Reserve  Act 
would  be  to  repeal  it,  and  replace  the 
central  bank  with  a  decentralized 
system  of  financial  clearinghouses, 
stripped  of  all  power  to  manipulate 
bank  reserves  and  interest  rates.  The 
Federal  Government— that  is.  the 
Congress— does  not  need  to  do  any 
more  than  define  the  U.S.  monetary 
imit  and  tell  the  Treasury  how  to  keep 
the  Government's  ledgers.  Our  pay- 
ments system  in  a  modern  economy 
does  not  have  to  run  like  a  national- 
ized industry,  and  indeed  the  parts  of 
it  the  Federal  Reserve  is  responsible 
for  are  the  most  unstable. 

When  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt abolished  the  domestic  gold  stand- 
ard in  1933,  he  justified  his  action  on 
the  grounds  that  he  needed  more  free- 
dom to  manage  monetary  policy.  Until 
recently  we  have  suffered  from  high 
inflation  accompanied  by  high  unem- 
ployment, declining  productivity,  and 
volatile  financial  markets  due  to  the 
wrong-headed    scientism    of    central 
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planners  who  have  held— and  still 
hold— the  belief  that  they  alone  can 
guide  a  worldwide  free  market.  The 
legislation  introcijuced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  does  nothing  to 
reduce  the  haughtiness,  the  arrogance, 
the  ignorance,  or  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Instead  it 
offers  us  just  one  more  experiment  in 
macroeconomic  planning.  I  have  grave 
reservations  about  H.R.  5460.» 


TEENAGER'S  ROLE  IN 
UPHOLDING  THE  CONSTITUTION 

HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  older  generation  senses  in  the 
younger  an  attitude  of  apathy  toward 
their  government  and  society.  Teen- 
agers are  assumed  to  have  little  inter- 
est in  the  workings  of  their  govern- 
ment or  of  their  place  in  the  frame- 
work of  democracy.  Yet,  there  are 
young  adults  who  firmly  grasp  the 
ideals  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded,  and  strive  to  define  their  re- 
sponsibilities within  our  society. 

Although  these  students  cannot 
vote,  they  realize  that  the  legacy 
which  we  leave  them  in  the  current 
Congress  will  greatly  affect  their  fu- 
tures and  the  world  in  which  they  live. 
Many  of  the  problems  that  we  deal 
with  today  will  have  increased  in  com- 
plexity by  the  time  these  teenagers 
become  adults,  and  added  to  these 
some  we  have  not  yet  encountered. 
These  students  want  to  take  an  active 
role  in  government.  For  them,  the 
Constitution  represents  the  mecha- 
nism by  which  they  can  exercise  this 
right:  it  is  a  dynamic,  usefuf  tool 
which  they  are  prepared  to  utilize. 

Recently,  I  was  at  a  Loyalty  Day 
dinner  in  my  district  where  one  such 
teenager,  Tracy  Moran,  expressed  this 
desire.  I  would  like  to  share  her  speech 
with  our  colleagues  and  to  commend 
Tracy  for  her  well-chosen  words.  , 

The  speech  follows: 
My  Role  in  Upholding  the  Constitution 

The  fate  of  a  nation  lies  within  its 
people— just  as  the  fate  of  a  play  lies  within 
its  actors.  If  the  actors  in  a  play  approach 
their  performances  with  apathetic  attitudes, 
the  play  closes.  Likewise,  if  the  people  of  a 
nation  view  their  duties  as  ones  of  little  im- 
portance, the  nation  fails.  I  am  an  actor 
within  a  company  of  actors  who's  role  is  to 
make  this  nation  surv.ve.  I  am  an  actor,  yet 
I  have  never  auditioned  for  the  part.  One 
might  ask  oneself,  "How  did  I  become  such 
a  prominent  figure  in  this  struggle  f^  sur- 
vival when  1  have  never  had  to  figfit  for 
that  right?"  The  answer  is  clear. 

The  immigrants  of  the  IBOO's  who  strug- 
gled for  equal  rights,  better  working  condi- 
tions in  factories,  and  freedom  in  a  new^ 
land. 
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The  men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces 
who  have  fiercely  fought  America's  battles 
(from  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  at  Lexington  to  the  most  recent  U.S.  in- 
vasion in  Granada. ) 

The  outstanding  leaders,  such  as  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  have  at  times  gone 
against  the  most  popular  issue  to  do  what 
was  right. 

It  was  their  protecting,  debating,  and  pro- 
testing that  has  made  the  constitution  what 
it  is  today. 

What  are  my  responsibilities?  1  have  sev- 
eral, but  my  main  one  is  to  simply  vote.  The 
right  to  vote  has  been  l>estowed  upon  me  by 
Americans  of  the  past  and  I  would  be  a  fool 
not  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Do  you  think 
that  Dred  Scott,  a  black  man  who  was 
denied  citizenship,  would  have  sat  at  home 
on  election  day  going  at>out  his  daily 
chores?  I  don't:  he  would  probably  be  the 
first  in  line  at  the  voting  l)Ooths.  What 
atMut  Susan  B.  Anthony  or  Elizat>eth  Cady 
Stanton  who  were  leaders  of  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association.  They  dedicat- 
ed their  lives  to  having  the  right  to  vote. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  these 
people's  achievements  for  me  to  give  up  this 
precious  right.  Along  with  the  privilege  of 
voting,  there  comes  a  task.  It  is  my  job  to  in- 
vestigate the  issues  and  research  the  candi- 
dates so  that  I  may  evaluate  the  situation 
and  cast  my  vote  for  the  person  who  repre- 
sents my  best  interests.  Although  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  work  involved,  the  rewards 
will  be  waiting  for  me  somewhere  down  the 
road.  At  the  present  time.  I  am  unable  to 
exercise  my  right  to  vote.  However.  I  am 
guaranteed  that  right  as  soon  as  I  reach  the 
age  of  18. 

There  are  several  other  ways  that  I  can 
uphold  the  constitution.  For  example.  I  can 
do  my  best  to  educate  myself  to  the  point 
where  I  can  interact  with  society  and  be  an 
independent  individual.  I  can  obey  laws  to 
l)etter  my  community.  I  can  voice  my  opin- 
ion to  influence  my  representatives  and  sen- 
ators in  order  to  help  them  make  wise  deci- 
sions—decisions that  will  work  towards  my 
l>enefit  and  the  benefit  of  the  common 
people.  I  can  refuse  to  lower  my  values  even 
under  the  most  trying  of  circumstances.  I 
can  walk  with  my  head  high  and  be  proud 
that  I  am  free  to  do  as  I  wish  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  law.  I  can  get  involved  in 
worthwhile  community  activities  and 
projects  to  l)ecome  a  well-rounded  citizen. 
The  list  is  virtually  endless. 

It  is  now  opening  night.  The  curtain  is 
about  to  go  up.  The  actors  are  entering  the 
stage.  I  am  among  these  actors  and  we  are 
all  a  bit  nervous.  No  matter  how  prepared  or 
unprepared  we  may  be.  we  are  America'.s 
people  and  we  have  a  job  to  do.  Our  job  is  to 
keep  this  country  going.  If  we  should 
happen  to  forget  our  lines  half  way  through 
the  performance,  we  have  our  constitution 
to  look  to  for  guidance.  If  we  follow  this 
great  document,  we  will  '.-ontinue  to  be  the 
land  of  the  free,  the  home  of  the  brave,  and 
the  nation  of  opportunity  that  we  have 
been  for  over  200  years.* 


ARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
11.  I  inserted  in  the  record  the  texts  of 
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12  amendments  dealing  with  arms  con- 
trol, and  I  now  want  to  report  the 
amazing  success  achieved  so  far.  In  the 
last  few  weeks,  we  have  witnessed  the 
greatest  series  of  arms  control  victo- 
ries ever  accomplished  in  the  legisla- 
tive arena.  The  House,  acting  on  the 
floor,  worked  its  will  on  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  in  a  way  it  has 
never  done  before.  In  the  space  of  just 
a  few  days,  the  House  voted  for  a  mor- 
atorium on  the  testing  of  antisatellite 
weapons.  It  voted  to  hold  up  the  de- 
ployment of  nuclear-tipped  missiles  on 
ships.  It  voted  to  kill  the  production  of 
chemical  munitions. 

The  MX  got  all  the  ink  in  the  media. 
But  the  major  changes  wrought  by  the 
House  in  May  deserve  to  get  far  more 
attention.  Those  votes  are  a  landmark 
in  legislative  history  and  in  the  histo- 
ry of  arms  control. 

Those  victories  were  the  result  of  a 
lot  of  hard  work  by  many  Members.  I 
would  point  to  Congressmen  Gore, 
Dicks,  George  Brown.  Bedell,  Leach, 
Pritchard.  and  a  dozen  other  Mem- 
bers whose  efforts  were  instrumental. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  victories 
won  for  arms  control  in  May  came  on 
those  amendments  that  I  aired  8 
weeks  ago.  These  were  not  resolutions 
or  mere  statements  of  the  sense  of 
Congress,  but  practical  ways  of  ad- 
dressing the  concerns  at  the  heart  of 
arms  control. 

My  purpose  was  to  collect  them  in 
one  place  and  show  that  they  were  not 
an  isolated  group  of  ideas,  but  rather 
parts  of  a  whole.  The  whole  is  the  con- 
cept of  stability  as  the  keystone  issue 
of  arms  control. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  7  of 
those  12  amendments  have  already 
been  adopted  and  are  part  of  this 
year's  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
which  passed  the  House  last  week.  In 
fact,  every  one  of  the  items  in  the 
package  that  we  have  tried  to  have  en- 
acted has  been  passed.  So.  it  can  be 
said  that  we  are  batting  1.000. 

Of  the  remaining  five,  three  will  be 
proposed  to  bills  due  before  the  House 
later  this  year  and  two  are  on  hold  for 
the  moment.  The  latter  two  could 
have  been  introduced  on  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  but  we  might  have 
been  stifled  by  overload. 

The  authorization  bill  still  must  face 
the  House-Senate  conference.  Some  of 
these  amendments  are  controversial- 
such  as  those  antisatellite  weapons 
and  on  sea-launched  cruise  missiles.  So 
we  have  won  .several  battles,  but  we 
have  not  yet  won  the  war.  This  is  not 
just  a  Imonth  effort.  This  is  a  com- 
mitment by  many  Members  of  this 
body  to  push  ahead  with  serious  arms 
control. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  that 
tracks  the  current  status  of  each  of 
those  12  amendments. 
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Status  of  Package  or  12  Arms  Coktrol 
"Stability"  Amendmkmts 
Amendment  Statiu 

1.  Prohibit  testing  Introduced  on  E>efenie 
against  an  object  in  Authorization  bill  by 
space  of  ASAT's  so  Mr.  OlORCl  Browm. 
long  as  Soviet  Union  Approved  238-181  on 
continues  to  abide  by       May  23.  1984. 

its  testing  moratorium. 

2.  Prohibit  development    On  hold  for  present, 
of    ASAT    that    could 

threaten   high-altitude 
satellites. 

3.  Detailed  annual  Amendment  by  Mr. 
budget  submission  on  Aspih  adopted  by  the 
request  for  Strategic  House  Armed  Services 
Defense  Initiative  to  Committee;  conuined 
provide  more  visibility  in  Defense  Authoriza- 
to  contents  of  program.       tion  bill. 

4  Funding  limit  on  SDI.  Request  was  tl.776  mil- 
lion: House  Armed 
Services  Committee 
cut  f40T  million.  Next 
effort  to  cut  will  come 
on  appropriation  bill. 

5.  Mandate    compliance    On  hold  for  present, 
with       provisions       of 

SALT  I  and  SALT  II. 

6.  Ban  deployment  of  Introduced  on  Defense 
SLCMs  until  method  Authorization  bill  by 
IS  established  to  distin  Mr.  Aspin.  Amended 
guish  conventional  by  Mr.  Stratton. 
SLCMs  from  nuclear  Adopted  by  voice  vole 
SLCMs  so  as  not  to  May  31.  1984. 
undermine  SALT 

counting  rules. 
7    Parallels  reapplying    Drafted  for  DOE  bill. 

to  warhead  production. 
8.  Report  on  way  theater    Introduced    on    Defense 

nuclear  weapons  could       Authorization    bill    by 

be  designed  for  longer-       Mr.    Aspin.    Approved 

range  delivery  so  they        by  voice  vote  may  30. 

would    not    be   subject        1984. 

lo  a  use  em  or  lose  em 

deci.sion      in      opening 

moments  of  a  war 

9  Prohibition  of  testing    Drafted  for  DOE  biU. 
of   Standard    Missile-2 

warhead. 

10  Report  to  Congress  Introduced  on  Defense 
on  drtail.s  of  withdraw  Authorization  bill  by 
al  of  1,400  tactical  nu-  Mr.  Aspin.  Approved 
clear  warheads,  as  by  voice  vole  May  30. 
agreed   to   recently   by        1984. 

NATO 

11  Heporl  by  DOD  on  Amendment  by  Mr. 
how  lo  improve  surviv  Aspin  adopted  by 
ability  of  SSBN  force.  Hou.se  Armed  Services 

Committee.  included 
in  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion bill. 

12  Report  to  Congre.ss  Introduced  on  Defense 
on  combinalions  of  Authorization  bill  by 
rounterforce  weapons  Mr  Dicks.  Approved 
'MX.  Midgetman.  D-5)  by  voice  vote  May  30. 
that  would  KiVf  United        1984. 

States  a  first  strike  ca- 
pability 

The  theme  that  links  these  amend- 
ments is  stability.  This  concept  is  too 
rarely  understood.  Our  concern  should 
not  be  with  mere  numbers— a  la  Time 
magazine  charts  that  show  big  red 
missiles  and  little  blue  missiles— but 
rather  with  a  configuration  of  weapon 
systems  that  does  not  tempt  one  side 
or  the  other  to  resort  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons. That  involves  more  than  num- 
bers. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  mais- 
sive  reductions  in  the  numbers  of  nu- 
clear weapons  could  actually  harm  us. 
Reductions  could  be  destabilizing. 
Why?  Fewer  weapons  make  the  pos- 
sessor fret  more  about  the  survivabil- 
ity of  the  limited  numbers  he  has  left. 
Large  numbers  bother  the  public,  but 
the  thought  of  small  numbers  ought 
to  worry  them  if  they  would  envision 
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presidents  and  poUtburocrats  con- 
fronting crisis  with  such  a  small 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  that  they 
would  consider  using  them  for  fear 
their  weapons  might  otherwise  be 
knocked  out  in  a  war.  Or,  put  starkly, 
let  us  say  both  we  and  the  Soviets  give 
up  the  capability  to  destroy  each 
other  seven  times  over  and  cut  our 
stockpiles  back  to  the  point  where  nei- 
ther can  destroy  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  other's  population  and  industry. 
Would  we  be  better  off?  Or  would 
leaders  in  a  crisis  be  willing  to  resort 
to  nuclear  arms  because  now  they 
would  know  that  civilization  could  not 
be  wiped  off  the  map?  Some  facile  so- 
lution can  make  the  nuclear  world  a 
less  stable  one  in  which  to  live. 

There  are  two  other  points  that  I 
think  need  to  be  made  about  these 
amendments. 

First,  they  are  not  simple  or  simplis- 
tic. This  country  craves  some  compre- 
hensive way  out  of  the  arms  control 
thicket  with  its  maze  of  intricate  con- 
cepts, and  counting  systems.  That  is 
what  gave  birth  to  the  freeze  move- 
ment. It  answered  the  public  cry  for 
some  clear  means  to  voice  its  firm  ad- 
vocacy of  arms  control  as  a  priority  on 
the  national  agenda.  In  talking  about 
a  dozen  different  amendments.  I  am 
certainly  not  helping  the  cause  of  sim- 
plicity. But  the  choice  is  really  be- 
tween advocacy  of  tactical  arms  con- 
trol or  resort  to  rhetoric  that  is  not 
merely  simple,  but  also  simplistic.  I 
feel  we  have  the  responsibility  to  opt 
for  the  former,  even  though  we  may 
still  pay  appropriate  obeisance  at  the 
altar  of  the  latter. 

Second,  and  most  importantly,  these 
proposals  are  aimed  at  providing  genu- 
ine stability  in  the  strategic  realm. 
Their  goal  is  to  make  it  less  likely  that 
anyone  would  resort  to  nuclear  arms 
in  a  crisis. 

They  are  geared  to  allow  both  the 
Soviet  and  American  leaderships  to  act 
more  calmly  in  the  difficult  moments 
that  will  undoubtedly  confront  us  in 
the  decades  to  come. 

They  are  geared  to  eliminate  those 
fears  that  "if  I  don't  use  it.  I'll  lose  it." 

They  are  not  part  of  some  neat  num- 
bers game,  but  rather  a  package  of 
concepts  that  can  give  the  superpower 
relationship  some  stability  regardless 
of  the  weapons  system  bean  count.* 


INFRASTRUCTURE  NEEDS 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1984 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
February  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
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tee  issued  "Hard  Choices,"  a  report 
which  outlined  the  increasing  gap  be- 
tween America's  infrastructure  needs 
and  our  ability  to  pay  for  them.  Based 
on  a  survey  of  23  States,  the  study  es- 
timated that  between  now  and  the 
year  2000  the  United  States  faces  a 
spending  gap  of  about  $450  billion  on 
infrastructure  requirements.  Though 
large,  we  believe  that  represents  a 
manageable  sum,  and  have  proposed 
that  the  Congress  establish  a  national 
infrastructure  fund  to  help  meet 
them.  The  details  of  the  proposal  as 
well  as  the  survey  of  our  infrastruc- 
ture needs  are  available  from  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

The  longer  we  delay  addressing 
these  needs,  the  more  expensive  the 
task  will  become.  Because  our  econo- 
my depends  upon  a  sound  infrastruc- 
ture, we  cannot  afford  to  shirk  our  re- 
sponsibility. The  question  is  when— 
not  if— we  decide  to  invest  in  capital 
improvements  and  expansion.  Al- 
though the  needs  are  different  in  each 
area  of  the  country,  in  no  State  are 
they  not  urgent  and  widespread. 

The  public  is  becoming  aware  of  the 
problem.  A  recent  article,  "Infrastruc- 
ture-Up-Date, '■  by  Walter  D.  Munn, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of 
Highway  and  Heavy  Construction,  de- 
fines the  issue  very  well.  It  discusses 
three  recent  studies  of  the  Nation's 
needs,  including  the  JEC's.  and  out- 
lines what  Congress  and  the  States 
have  done  and  are  doing  to  meet  them. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
article  in  the  Record: 

Infrastructure  Up-Date 
(By  Walter  D.  Munn,  P.E.) 
Repairing  America's  Infrastructure  will  be 
expensive.  Cost  estimates  vary  from  $1  to  $3 
trillion.  That's  not  due  to  sloppy  estimating. 
It's  due  to  the  fact  that  all  estimates  do  not 
embrace  the  total  infrastructure.  Some  fore- 
casters look  at  those  parts  likely  to  involve 
federal  funds  and  ignore  all  others.  Others 
have  adopted  cost  formulae  that  now 
appear  to  be  high.  But  whichever  of  the  es- 
timates you  look  at.  the  investment  to  be 
made  is  huge  and  the  types  of  work  almost 
endless. 

Where  all  the  money  will  come  from  is  not 
yet  clear.  There  have  been  some  tentative 
steps  to  arrange  funding  but  none  go  far 
enough.  The  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982  increased  federal  highway 
funding  by  about  50  percent,  or  another  $4 
plus  billion  per  year.  A  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, but  this  does  not  meet  the  needs. 
Some  45  states  have  increased  their  high- 
way financing,  but  only  by  about  enough  to 
meet  the  newly  authorized  federal  funds. 
State  roads  will  not  receive  enough.  Airport 
funding  appears  sufficient  now  that  the  tax 
on  tickets  has  been  restored.  There  is  no 
engine  to  crank  out  money  for  waterways. 
ports  and  harbors  so  that  funding  here  will 
likely  remain  insufficient. 

Water  and  sewer  needs  also  lack  a  central 
financing  source.  Federal  money  is  available 
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in  part,  but  does  not  meet  the  need.  The 
federal  government  takes  the  view  that  the 
repair  of  many  elements  of  the  Infrastruc- 
ture is  a  local  responsibility.  One  suggested 
source  of  funds  is  a  Federal  Infrastructure 
Bank  that  would  loan  funds  for  rehabilita- 
tion. Failing  this,  state  Infrastructure  banks 
may  be  created.  Fed  initially  by  apportioned 
funds,  these  banks  would  eventually  make 
new  loans  as  they  recover  old  lendings. 

The  Associated  General  Contractors  de- 
fined and  quantified  Infrastructure  needs  in 
a  November  1982  report.  Our  Fractured 
Framework— Why  America  Must  Rebuild. 

A  May.  1983  up-date.  America's  Infra- 
structure. A  Plan  to  Rebuild,  gauged  the 
size  of  the  problem  at  about  $3  trillion  over 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  century. 

Since  then,  two  other  major  studies  have 
emerged,  both  having  more  confined  scopes 
and  measures  of  those  needs.  There  has  also 
been  a  flurry  of  federal  and  state  legislation 
under  the  Infrastructure  banner.  We'll  try 
to  bring  all  of  these  events  into  sharper 
focus  here. 

WHAT  DOES  INFRASTRUCTURE  MEAN? 

Infrastructure,  the  new  buzzword,  has 
many  definitions. 

The  AGC  reports  define  Infrastructure  as, 
•the  nation's  system  of  public  facilities, 
both  publically  and  privately  funded,  which 
provide  for  the  delivery  of  essential  services 
and  a  sustained  standard  of  living."  That 
definition  includes  railroads  and  a  variety  of 
public  buildings. 

The  U.S.  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO).  in  an  April  1983  report,  "Public 
Works  Infrastructure:  Policy  Considerations 
for  the  1980s."  defines  Infrastructure  as 
highways,  public  transit,  wastewater  treat- 
ment works,  water  resources,  airports  and 
air  traffic  control  systems,  and  municipal 
water  supply,  all  of  which  are  included  in 
the  AGC  definition.  But  CBO  excludes  rail- 
roads and  public  buildings. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  (JEC)  of 
Congress,  in  a  February  1984  report,  titled 
•Hard  Choices."  defines  Infrastructure  as 
"the  basic  network  of  facilities  that  drive 
our  economy:  our  transportation,  water  and 
wastewater  systems. "  It  is  similar  to  CBO's 
definition  and  excludes  railroads  and  public 
buildings. 

If  Senate  Bill  S.  1330.  the  'Public  Works 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1984."  is  passed  as 
expected  later  this  year,  it  will  require  con- 
sistent inventories  of  existing  and  needed 
public  works  investments  encompassing  the 
federal,  state  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment. It  defines  "public  works  improve- 
ments as  being  facilities  owned  or  operated 
by  federal,  state  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment or  other  public  agency  or  authority." 
It   includes  railroads,  public  buildings  and 

"resource  recovery  facilities. " 

So  until  a  single  definition  is  adopted, 
make  sure  you  know  what  is— and  isn't— in- 
cluded in  "infrastructure." 

HOW  GREAT  ARE  THE  NEEDS? 

The  magnitude  of  these  needs,  obviously, 
varies  with  the  definition  of  Infrastructure. 
Table  I  is  arranged  to  summarize  cost  data 
on  those  needs  from  the  AGC,  CBO  and 
JEC  reports  in  a  similar  manner.  While  the 
differences  in  this  data  seem  large,  that  all 
show  need  for  greatly  increased  investment 
at  the  "'Public  Works"  level. 
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"Annual  capital  outlays  by  all  levels  of 
government  have  to  increase  from  S36  bil- 
lion to  rouKhly  $53  billion  between  1983  and 
1990."  says  the  CBO  report,  the  most  con 
servative  of  the  three.  The  comparable 
annua]  capital  outlay  needs  are  $68  billion 
in  the  JEC  study  and  $98  billion  in  the  AGC 
analysis. 

The  AGC  study,  for  instance,  summarizes 
"Needs'  estimates  prepared  by  various 
public  agencies.  Their  costs  for  hii^hways 
comes  from  a  National  Transportation 
Policy  Study  Committee  report  developed  in 
1976-79.  These  costs  are  at  least  twice  those 
in  FHWA's  May  1983  report.  Status  of  the 
Nation's  Highways:  Conditions  and  Per- 
formance." 

The  AGC  listings  include  local  wastewater 
and  drainage  facilities,  both  of  which  are 
omitted  from  CBO's  estimate,  and  public 
buildings  which  CBO  and  JEC  exclude  by 
definition. 

The  CBO  study  neglects  local  public 
works  not  involving  federal  aid  It  also  ex- 
plores the  effects  of  changed  national  poli- 
cies with  particular  emphasis  on  decreasing 
the  federal  level  of  financing  through  in- 
creased user  fees,  better  targeting  of  federal 
dollars,  and  limited  federal  funding. 

One  specific  policy  considered  is  reducing 
the  federal  financial  share  for  Interstate  re- 
coristruction  to  25  percent,  but  maintaining 
a  90  percent  share  for  Interstate  repair.  An- 
other is  relaxing  federal  regulations  govern- 
ing wastewater  treatment. 

The  JEC  Hard  Choices  "  data  comes  from 
separate  analyses  of  defined  needs  in  23 
states.  The  results  of  those  analyses  are 
then  expanded  to  approximate  the  nation'.s 
total  needs. 

Despite  its  derivation,  the  JEC  costs  are 
somewhere    between    the    AGC    figures 
which  appear  high,  at  least  for  highways - 
and  the  CBO  data,  which  seems  low    The 
JEC   report   also  concludes   that   Congress 
should: 


E^stablish  a  National  Infrastructure 
Fund"  to  supplement  resources  available 
under  existing  federal,  state  and  local  Infra- 
structure capital  programs. 

Require  a  coordinated  national  Infrastruc- 
ture needs  assessment  program. 

Initiate  a  review  of  technical  standards 
now  governing  construction  of  the  nation  s 
roads,  bridges,  transit  systems,  water  and 
wastewater  facilities. 

Reevaluate  the  statutory  and  administra- 
tive rules  that  govern  existing  federal  Infra- 
structure assistance  programs. 

WHAT  IS  CONGRESS  DOING.' 

Its  wrestling  with  legislation  on  many 
fronts  t)earing  on  the  nation's  Infrastruc- 
ture. In  February,  it  finally  pa.s.sed  stopgap 
Interstate  Cost  Estimate  iICEi  legislation 
enabling  FHWA  to  spend  the  first  part  of 
ihe  funds  collected  under  the  additional 
nickel  a  gallon  gas  tax  established  in  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
iSTAAiof  1982. 

That  starts  to  increa.se  the  federal  share 
of  capital  improvement  funding  for  high- 
ways and  bridges  from  about  $8.7  to  $13.1 
billion  per  year.  But  further  legislation  is 
needed  this  year  to  keep  tho.se  additional 
funds  flowing,  and  the  nickel  a  gallon  tax 
increase  will  expire  in  1987  unless  extended 
or  replaced  by  a  long-term  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  nations  transportation 
system. 

S.  1739-the  Water  Resources  Develop 
ment  Act  of  1983  provides  $8  billion  for  wa- 
terway and  harbor  improvements  over  a  five 
year  program.  It  includes  $1.1  billion  for  13 
new  waterway  projects.  $6  billion  for  96 
specified  Corps  of  Engineer  undertakings, 
and  $900  million  for  22  harbor  projects. 

This  bill,  a  generally  similar  HR  3678 
Omnibus'  bill,  or  some  combination  of  the 
two,  is  expected  to  pass  this  year.  It  should 
provide  some  continuity  to  a  waterways  pro- 
gram that  has  been  on  a  stop-and-go  basis 
since  the  mid-1970's. 


But  the  big  news  in  our  view  (see  Editori- 
al) IS  S  1330-the  Public  Works  Improve- 
menl  Act  of  1984— which  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  is  scheduled  for  House  action 
this  summer.  It  doesn't  provide  additional 
financing;  it  does  establish  the  procedures 
necessary  for  a  comprehensive  public  works 
program  to  meet  the  nation's  Infrastructure 
needs. 

It  creates  a  National  Council  to  work  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  establish  consist- 
ent inventories  of  existing  and  needed  ^ 
public  works  investments  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, using  the  broad  "Infrastructure" 
definition  described  earlier.  This  bill  also  re- 
quires identification  of  capital  investments 
In  each  National  budget  on  or  after  Jan.  1, 
1985. 

A  propo.sal  to  establish  a  National  Infra- 
structure Bank  to  assist  local  agencies  in  fi- 
nancing Infrastructure  improvements  at  low 
rates  of  interest  was  dropped  from  an  earli- 
er version  of  S.  1330  because  of  concern 
about  the  current  budget  deficits. 

Instead,  tho.se  general  provisions  have 
been  reintroduced  now  in  the  Senate  as  S. 
2151 -the  Public  Works  Capital  Investment 
Act  of  1984.  This  bill  requires  that  at  least 
half  of  the  funds  obligated  to  any  state  in 
any  year  be  used  to  rehabilitate  public  cap- 
ital investments.  The  bill,  which  is  not  ex- 
pected lo  pass  Congress  this  year,  author- 
izes $2.5  billion  income  annually  from  gen- 
eral revenue  for  three  years. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  STATES  DOING? 

They  are  raising  taxes  to  meet  current 
needs,  preparing  for  the  likelihood  of  a 
larger  bill  for  a  larger  share  of  Infrastruc- 
ture costs  in  the  future,  and  breaking 
ground  lor  state-level  Infrastructure  banks 
to  help  provide  a  ready  source  of  cash. 

In  1983.  26  states  passed  bills  to  increase 
their  revenues.  That  comes  on  top  of  other 
revenue  increases  in  34  states  during  1981 
and  18  states  in  1982. 


In  1983.  motor  fuel  tax  increased  by  two 
to  six  cents  a  gallon  in  13  states  (Colorado, 
Connecticut.  Idaho,  Illinois.  Kansas,  Maine, 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  Montana.  North 
Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Wis- 
consin). Six  other  states  (Florida,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  Washing- 
ton and  West  Virginia)  adjusted  fuel  tax 
ceilings  and/or  added  wholesale  level  fuel 
taxes  resulting  in  increases  of  a  penny  or 
more  per  gallon.  License  fees  or  other  forms 
of  vehicle  use  charges  increased  in  Arkan- 
sas, Iowa,  Missouri.  New  York  and  North 
Carolina,  sind  in  some  of  the  states  increas- 
ing or  adjusting  motor  fuel  taxes. 

Some  of  these  increases  in  annual  reve- 
nues are  large— $535  million  in  Michigan, 
$330  million  in  New  York,  $237  million  in 
Florida  and  $153  million  in  Pennsylvania, 
for  instance.  Other  increases— actually  very 
sizeable  revenue  jumps  in  states  with  small- 
er budgets— include  $50  million  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, nearly  $50  million  in  Colorado,  $30 
million  in  Montana,  $27  million  in  Maine 
and  more  than  $21  million  in  Arkansas. 

Several  states  also  passed  major  bond 
issues  late  in  1983,  in  addition  to  these  reve- 
nue increases.  They  include  Maine  ($24.6 
million),  Massachusetts  ($1.25  billion).  New 
Jersey  ($320  million).  New  York  ($1.25  bil- 
lion) and  Rhode  Island  ($153  million). 

The  Massachusetts  bond  issue  of  $517  mil- 
lion is  coupled  with  another  $729  million  in 
matching  funds  to  make  up  the  $1.25  billion 
restorative  package.  About  $630  million  will 
go  for  stiate  highway  and  bridge  programs, 
with  $566  million  going  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Transportation  Authority,  the 
public  transit  authority  for  the  Boston  area. 

New  Jersey's  $320  million  bond  issue 
covers  bridge  repair  ($1.35  million),  shore 
protection  ($50  million),  and  recreational 
areas  ($135  million). 

These  Increases  in  state  level  revenues  are 
continuing  in  1984.  The  first  step  in  a  new 
motor  fuel  tax  increase  in  Oregon  occurred 
earlier  this  year.  Puther  increases  either 
have  taken  or  will  take  effect  this  year  in  Il- 
linois, Kansas.  Minnesota.  Washington  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  Oklahoma  Water  Resources  Board  re- 
cently floated  a  $50  million  bond  issue  to 
help  municipalities  in  the  state  to  finance 
needed  water  and  sewage  projects.  Munici- 
pal water  and  sewer  needs  in  the  state  are 
expected  to  total  about  $250  million  over 
the  next  three  years. 

Connecticut's  Governor  William  O'Neill 
recently  announced  a  proposed  $5.5  billion. 
10-year  program  to  up-grade  its  transporta- 
tion system.  About  $3.4  billion  would  come 
from  federal  or  local  shares,  with  $2.1  bil- 
lion as  the  state's  share.  About  one-fourth 
that  total  can  be  considered  as  ongoing  ex- 
pense, with  the  remainder  financed  by  Spe- 
cial Obligation  bonds  supported  by  new 
Motor  Fuel  Taxes.  If  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Connecticut's  gasoline  tax  would 
increase  from  14  cents  a  gallon  now  to  17 
cents  in  July  and.  by  stages,  to  24  cents  a 
gallon  by  1994. 

At  least  two  proposals  to  establish  state 
InfrastriKture  banks  are  going  forward.  The 
New  Jersey  Infrastructure  Bank  and  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Port  Authority's  Re- 
gional Development  Bank  could  both  mate- 
rialize if  Congress  doesn't  establish  some- 
thing soon  at  the  National  level. 

Many  states  are  increasing  their  revenues 
to  meet  growing  needs  for  rebuilding  high- 
ways, bridges  and  other  parts  of  their  Infra- 
structure But  some  states  are  lagging,  and 
nearly  all  could  use  greater  federal  direction 
and  commitment  in  meeting  other  needs. 
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particularly  in  public  buildings  and  drain- 
age. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  nation's  Infrastruc- 
ture isn't  impossible.  Both  the  CBO  and 
JEC  reports  conclude  that  the  problems  are 
"manageable."  So  let's  get  organized  and  get 
on  with  the  job;  let's  really  put  America's 
Task  Force  back  to  workl« 
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A  PROPOSAL  FOR  MORE  EFFEC- 
TIVE FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  stimulating 
article  written  by  Dr.  Harry  Szmant, 
who  has  recently  retired  as  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  department  of 
chemistry  and  chemical  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Detroit.  This  article, 
entitled  "Foreign  Aid  Programs  With- 
out Biomass  Utilization?",  appeared  in 
the  May  1984  issue  of  American  Labo- 
ratory. 

Dr.  Szmant  has  drawn  on  his  exten- 
sive experience  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  to  raise 
the  question  of  whether  the  United 
States,  through  its  aid  programs,  can 
do  more  to  promote  the  more  efficient 
use  of  biological  resources  in  the  Car- 
ibbean region— and  indeed  all  develop- 
ing countries— in  order  to  provide  a 
stronger  and  more  secure  basis  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  fact  that  since  this  arti- 
cle appeared  there  has  been  a  number 
of  civil  disturbances  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  because  of  food  shortages 
and  the  impending  austerity  programs 
which  were  being  considered  by  the 
Dominican  Government  in  response  to 
the  demands  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  I  was  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  December  and  was  en- 
couraged by  the  strong  democratic  tra- 
dition on  which  the  Government 
hoped  to  base  its  plans  for  economic 
development.  I  was  also  struck  by  the 
rich  agricultural  potential  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  wondered  if 
there  were  not  more  that  we  could  do. 
by  more  sharply  targeting  our  aid  pro- 
grams, to  assist  the  Dominican  people 
to  exploit  their  agricultural  resources 
more  fully.  I  know  that  the  Brookha- 
ven  National  Laboratory  on  Long 
Island  has  been  involved  in  exploring 
the  potential  of  biomass  use  in  devel- 
oping countries  and  I  hope  that  these 
efforts  bear  fruit. 

-I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read 
Dr.  Szmant'  article  and  I  hope  they 
find  it  as  rewarding  as  I  did. 


Foreign  Aid  Programs  Withoitt  Biomass 

tiTILIZATION? 

(By  H.  Harry  Szmant) 

The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  and  the 
Kissinger  Commission  Report  on  Central 
America  are  stimulating  much  public  debate 
concerning  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
foreign  aid  designed  to  maintain  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States  in  this  vital  geopo- 
litical area.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
current  and  predicted  future  unrest  in  the 
Americas  feeds  on  the  hopeless  economic 
conditions  of  the  rural  and  urban  masses.  It 
is  also  agreed  that  the  "stabilization"  of  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America  can  be  only 
temporary  unless  the  question  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  the  poor  majority  is  addressed 
in  a  successful  manner.  Hence  the  proposed 
investments  in  education,  health  facilities, 
and  other  social  programs  seek  to  benefit 
the  masses. 

The  United  States  cannot  easily  control 
the  internal  policies  and  judicial  systems  of 
sovereign  countries  except  through  finan- 
cial rewards  for  those  programs  that  are  in 
harmony  with  an  improvement  of  human 
conditions.  The  reward  system  can  also  be 
used  to  guide  the  planning  of  all  develop- 
ment initiatives.  To  perform  this  task  ade- 
quately, we  must  possess  the  wisdom  to 
focus  on  those  measures  that  sooner,  rather 
than  later,  determine  the  rate  of  socioeco- 
nomic progress. 

With  minor  exceptions— bauxite  in  Jamai- 
ca and  the  Dominican  Republic  and  some 
gold  in  the  latter— the  Caribbean  and  Cen- 
tral America  lack  the  more  valuable  com- 
modities such  as  petroleum  and  coal.  The 
foremost  resource  of  the  region  is  a  bounti- 
ful flora  that  has.  in  fact,  led  to  an  histori- 
cal dependence  on  biomass  in  the  form  of 
sugar  cane,  bananas,  coffee,  cacao,  a  variety 
of  tuberous  vegetables,  and  other  tropical 
and  semitropical  staple  crops.  Central  Amer- 
ica has  been  and  still  is  a  source  of  hard- 
woods, but  in  genera!  only  lip  service  is  paid 
to  the  idea  of  reforestation  of  the  creation 
of  forestry  resources.  It  seems  obvious  that 
these  are  the  primary  economic  activities 
that  need  to  be  intensified  and  made  more 
productive.  In  this  way.  the  population  that 
labors  in  such  activities  may  benefit  from 
the  potential  wealth  to  be  derived  from  bio- 
mass production  and  transformation.  This 
also  requires,  of  course,  that  the  appropri- 
ate agrarian  policies  are  in  place.  It  seems 
logical  that  our  foreign  aid  initiatives 
should  concentrate  on  these  rate-determin- 
ing economic  measures  through  the  intro- 
duction of  advanced  agricultural  and  silvi- 
cultural  practices.  At  the  same  time,  howev- 
er, we  must  go  beyond  the  mere  cultivation 
of  biomass  commodities  and  promote  the 
application  of  modern  chemical  technology 
capable  of  transforming  either  the  low-cost 
commodities,  their  co-products,  or  wastes 
into  value-added  products  useful  in  the 
economy  as  industrial  materials,  fuels, 
animal  feeds,  and  so  on.  The  leaders  and 
middle  managers  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries must  be  made  aware  of  the  potential 
economic  benefits  that  can  be  derived  from 
such  chemical  transformation  of  biomass  so 
that  their  thinking,  planning,  and  program- 
ming concentrate  simultaneously  on  the 
three-pronged  production  of  foods,  fuels, 
and  materials  of  interest  to  industry. 

In  the  past,  our  foreign  aid  programs  have 
lacked  initiatives  to  influence  the  decision 
makers  of  the  less  developed  countries 
(LDCs)  and  to  train  their  technical  person- 
nel in  the  utilization  of  biomass  resources. 
There  is  little  evidence  that  the  decision 
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makers  throughout  the  Americas  are  aware 
of  the  significant  economic  opportunities 
that  are  being  overlooked.  To  cite  just  two 
examples,  the  presence  of  50.000  U.S.  Ma- 
rines in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the 
1960s  may  have  temporarily  prevented  that 
country  from  l)ecominK  a  political  adversary 
to  the  United  States.  Twenly-.some  years 
later  the  economy  of  that  country  is  falter- 
ing in  great  part  t>ecause  of  its  dependence 
on  sugar  exports:  the  world  market  price  of 
less  than  7e  per  pound  for  sugar  falls  quite 
short  of  the  production  costs  of  17f  per 
pound.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  existed 
since  1975  a  physically  magnificent  installa- 
tion in  Santo  Domingo  known  as  INDOTEC 
I  Dominican  Industrial  Technology  Labora 
tory)  that  could  and  should  have,  by  now, 
developed  local  experti.se  to  u.se  sugar  x'ane 
for  fuel,  the  production  of  detergents,  plas- 
ticizers.  ingredients  for  coating.s  and  other 
polymers,  and  many  other  value-added 
products.  At  this  writing,  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  not  reappeared  prominently  in 
news  headlines  and  commentaries  because 
we  observe  a  tranquil  succession  of  govern- 
ments and  have  not  been  made  aware  of  any 
human  rights  violations.  However,  the  lack 
of  appropriate  technological  components  in 
our  foreign  aid  programs  will  predictably 
lead  this  and  other  countries  down  the  path 
of  economic  crises  and  political  chaos. 

Another  example  of  missed  economic  op- 
portunities that  occur  in  the  vacuum  of 
technological  emphasis  of  our  foreign  aid 
policy  is  the  recent  cancellation  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Uruguay  of  the  unprecedented 
effort  to  create  in  Montevideo  a  center  of 
science  and  technology.  The  government  ap- 
parently has  opted  for  other  priorities  on 
which  to  spend  the  $14  million  allocated  to 
match  the  $32.5  million  investment  of  the 
Inter-American  Bank  for  Development  ap- 
propriated in  1980  for  this  project.  For  a 
country  of  barely  3  million  people  blessed 
with  some  highly  educated  .scientists  and 
engineers  who  might  have  rallied  around 
the  proposed  technological  facility,  this  can 
cellation  signifies  the  loss  of  a  once-in-alife- 
time  opportunity.  This  assumes,  of  course, 
that  the  proposed  center  indeed  would  have 
focused  its  activities  on  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustries based  on  the  abundant  agricultural 
resources  of  Uruguay.  Our  media  and  politi- 
cal establishment  seem  to  be  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  return  of  the  electoral  proc- 
ess in  Uruguay  as  if  that  change,  per  se. 
would  guarantee  a  .sound  economic  future. 
Meanwhile,  that  once  shiny  example  of  de- 
mocracy has  very  democratically  legislated 
itself  into  bankruptcy. 

In  countries  where  populations  aspire  ac- 
tively to  a  better  economic  condition,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  attain  reasonable  prosper- 
ity merely  by  cultivation  of  cheap  agricul 
tural  commodities  for  export  along  with 
crude  mineral  products.  Thus,  our  Interna- 
tional efforts  to  promote  a  better  life  for 
the  poor  are  doomed  to  fail  unless  they  in- 
clude the  formation  of  sound  economies 
based  on  the  above-mentioned  technological 
transformations.  We  Americans  may  be  slow 
to  realize  this  necessity  because  our  own 
technologies  have  developed  with  such  mo- 
mentum that  we  tend  to  take  them  for 
granted.  In  the  matter  of  biomass  utiliza- 
tion, petroleum  and  natural  gas  eclipsed  the 
chemurgical  beginnings  of  some  fifty  years 
ago.  Although  now  on  an  increase,  agricul- 
tural feed  stocks  contribute  only  about  4"^ 
of  the  total  of  value-added  industrial  mate- 
rials. Despite  that  course  of  development  in 
this  country,  the  United  States  should  exert 
its  influence  through  diplomatic  persuasion 
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and  funding  so  that  foreign  aid  projects 
with  appropriate,  pragmatic  technological 
components  are  well  received.  It  is  doubtful 
that  most  member.-;  of  our  political,  bureau- 
cratic, banking,  and  communication  estab- 
lishments would,  on  their  own,  engage  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  do  .so.  Therefore,  we  sci- 
entists, America's  scientific  and  technical  re- 
sources, should  take  every  possible  opportu- 
nity to  influence  our  non-technical  compa- 
triots so  that  their  thinking  and  actions 
may  be  conducive  to  long  range,  economic 
growin-promoting  programs.  For  most  de- 
veloping countries,  foreign  aid  programs 
without  biomass  utilization  will  certainly 
fail  to  achieve  a  fundamental  objective;  spe- 
cifically, a  better  life  for  the  poor  of  these 
nations  and.  generally,  a  more  stable  socio- 
political environment  among  our  neigh- 
lx)rs.« 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  PASSAIC  COUNTY  HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY  UPON  THE 
CELEBRATION  OF  THE  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LAM- 
BERT CASTLE  MUSEUM,  PAT- 
ERSON,  NJ 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednes'day.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reflecting 
upon  the  history  of  our  great  country 
and  the  deeds  of  our  people  who  have 
made  our  representative  democracy 
second  to  none  among  all  nations 
throughout  the  world,  I  am  pleased  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  gala  celebra- 
tion commemorating  the  50th  anniver- 
.sary  of  the  Pas.saic  County  Historical 
Society's  Museum  and  Home  at  Lam- 
bert Castle,  a  magnificent  stone  edifice 
built  in  1892  on  Garret  Mountain  in 
the  city  of  Paterson.  NJ,  housing  his- 
toric statuary,  collections  and  exhibits 
depicting  the  richness  of  our  cultural 
heritage  and  the  historic  advance- 
ments of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  At  the  outset,  let  me 
commend  to  you  the  diligence,  fore- 
sight and  hard  work  that  has  been  ex- 
tended by  the  officers,  trustees,  staff 
and  volunteers  comprising  the  Passaic 
County  Historical  Society  and  the 
Lambert  Castle  Museum  50th  Anniver- 
sary Committee.  In  observance  of  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  Lambert 
Castle  Museum,  they  have  been  work- 
ing with  many  of  the  leading  citizens 
in  our  State  in  devising  an  outstanding 
program  and  seeking  full  citizens'  par- 
ticipation in  a  comprehensive  schedule 
of  lectures,  tours,  concerts  and  special 
events  throughout  the  year  highlight- 
ed by  a  festive  gala  celebration  at  the 
castle  on  Saturday.  June  9  in  the  style 
of  the  builder  and  founding  owner  of 
Lambert  Castle.  Catholina  Lambert, 
reminiscent  of  the  period  during  the 
turn  of  the  century. 


Passaic  County  Historical  Socrmr 

OFTICERS 

The  Honorable:  Ruth  Pern.  President: 
Alvin  Blau.  Executive  'Vice  President;  De- 
light Dodyk.  Vice  President;  Russell  Prig- 
noca.  Treasurer;  William  Adshead,  Secre- 
tary. 

board  of  trustees 
The  Honorable:  William  Adshead,  Flavia 
Alaya,  Alvin  Blau.  Jo  Ann  Cotz.  Delight 
Dodyk.  Ruth  Pern,  Fletcher  Pish.  Russell 
Frignoca,  John  Herl)st,  Stanley  Lacz, 
Edward  J.  Lenik,  Robert  Macfarlan, 
Norman  Robertson,  William  O.  Storch. 

staff 
The  Honorable:  Catherine  Keene,  Direc- 
tor; Barbara  Rivolta,  Assistant  Director,  Jim 
Levendusky,  Jim  De  Sopo,  Virginia  Peter- 
son. 

VOLUNTEERS 

The  Honorable:  Nina  Browne,  Dee's  Flo- 
rist. West  Paterson;  Harriet  Prederickson, 
Miriam  Kurir^sky,  Verah  Links,  Laura  Neal, 
Frances  Peacock,  Jessica  Peters,  Eliud  Tron- 
cosco,  Elizabeth  Van  Hook.  Jim  Ward,  Z 
Club  of  Paul  VI  Regional  High  School. 
Annila  Zalenski.  Raymond  Zardetto. 

LAMBERT  CASTLE  MUSEUM  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 
COMMITTEE 

The  Honorable:  Delight  Dodyk,  Chair: 
William  Adshead,  Flavia  Alaya,  Alvin  Blau. 
Jo  Ann  Cotz.  Ruth  Fern,  Fletcher  Fish, 
Rus.sell  Frignoca,  John  Herbst,  Catherine 
Keene.  Stanley  Lacz,  Edward  Lenik,  Robert 
Macfarlan,  Christine  Riedl,  Barbara  Ri- 
volta. Norman  Robertson.  William  Storch, 
Stephen  van  Cline,  Raymond  Zardetta,  Ed 
Smyk.  Passaic  County  Historian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  our 
historic  journal  of  Congress  a  profile 
on  the  early  beginnings  and  establish- 
ment of  the  Passaic  County  Historical 
Society,  the  Lambert  Castle,  the  Lam- 
bert Castle  Museum,  its  library  and  ar- 
chives which  will  be  cited  during  this 
golden  anniversary  celebration,  as  fol- 
lows: 

THE  PASSAIC  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

A  historical  .society  is  not  a  mere  antiquar- 
ian's attic.  It  is  the  combined  memory  of  a 
community,  and  speaks  their  conviction 
that  the  debt  they  owe  to  the  past  is  no  less 
sacred  than  the  debt  they  owe  to  the 
present  and  future.  This  conviction  inspired 
the  creation  and  establishment  of  the  Pas- 
saic County  Historical  Society. 

The  Passaic  County  Historical  Society  was 
founded  in  1926  and  since  1934  has  had  its 
museum  and  offices  in  Lambert  Castle,  the 
magnificent  brownstone  and  granite  struc- 
ture built  by  the  late  nineteenth  century 
silk  magnate,  Catholina  Lambert. 

Today,  in  an  era  of  increasing  historic 
awareness,  the  Society  looks  forward  to 
playing  an  even  more  vital  role  in  communi- 
cating and  sharing  its  cultural  objectives 
with  every  interested  citizen.  These  objec- 
tives are  to  cultivate  an  active  public  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  Passaic  County,  to  pre- 
serve the  materials  that  tell  this  history, 
and  to  make  these  available  through  exhib- 
its, lectures,  tours  and  publications. 

The  Passaic  County  Historical  Society  col- 
lects, preserves  and  interprets  the  history 
and  heritage  of  Passaic  County  and  sur- 
rounding areas.  Through  its  programs,  ex- 
hibits and  research  facilities  this  most  pres- 
tigious organization  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
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vation  of  our  people's  historic  treasures  and 
enrichment  of  our  cultural  heritage  serves  a 
wide  and  varied  audience  from  school  chil- 
dren to  nationally  renowned  scholars. 

LAMBERT  CASTLE 

Lambert  Castle  is  on  Vadley  Road  in  Pa- 
terson, New  Jersey  approximately  10  miles 
west  of  New  York  City.  It  looks  out  over  the 
City  of  Paterson  from  a  rocky  incline  of 
Garret  Mountain  with  picturesque  views  of 
the  City  of  Paterson,  the  Ramapos  and  the 
New  Yprk  City  skyline.  Built  between  1890- 
1893  as  t  residence  for  silk-magnate  Catho- 
lina Lambert  and  his  family,  "Belle  Vista" 
(as  the  castle  was  then  known)  still  provides 
much  of  its  original  grandeur. 

To  understand  the  present,  it  Is  important 
to  remember  the  past  and  in  reflecting  on 
the  magnificence  of  the  castle-like  struc- 
ture, it  iE  important  to  ponder  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  founder  and  builder  of  this 
historic  landmark. 

In  1884,  a  10-year-old  Yorkshire  lad 
named  Cathol.na  Lambert  went  to  work  in  a 
cotton  mill.  Seven  years  later,  he  sailed  for 
America  where,  in  due  course,  he  became  co- 
owner  of  a  silk  Arm.  The  business  prospered 
and  in  the  manner  of  America's  successful 
19th-century  industrialists,  Lambert  built 
himself  an  imposing  residence  overlooking 
Paterson.  New  Jersey  to  re.:«mble  Warwich 
Castle  in  his  native  England.  The  castle-like 
structurfe  satisfied  Lambert's  craving  for  the 
life  of  an  English  aristocrat,  while  almost 
providing  space  for  his  collection  of  Europe- 
an paintings,  sculpture  and  antiques.  It's 
monumental  style  was  Lambert's  way  of 
laying  claim,  through  the  birthright  of  new- 
world  money,  to  the  glories  of  an  ancestral 
English  nobility. 

His  collection  of  statuary  and  European 
paintings  reached  such  a  size  that  in  1896 
he  built  a  100-foot-long  colonnaded  hall  ad- 
joining the  north  side  of  the  present  build- 
ing. The  silk  strikes  of  1912-1913  and  the  in- 
vention of  rayon  led  to  the  demiss  of  silk 
manufacturing  in  Paterson,  and  365  paint- 
ings and  many  pieces  of  statuary  were  sold 
off  in  1916  to  satisfy  Mr.  Lambert's  credi- 
tors. In  1923.  he  died  in  the  castle  at  the  age 
of  88,  and  in  1936  the  addition  that  housed 
his  collection  was  torn  down. 

The  remainder  of  Lambert's  lovingly  as- 
sembled and  richly  representative  collection 
of  European  paintings  was  smctioned  off 
after  his  death.  Ownership  of  his  home, 
"Lambert's  Castle,"  passed  to  local  govern- 
ment and  became  headquarters  for  the  Pas- 
saic County  Historical  Society. 

Today,  the  rich  architectural  details  of 
the  exterior  evoke  the  Medieval  castles  that 
Lambert  remembered  from  his  childhood  in 
Britain.  The  interior  reflects  the  opulent 
taste  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  in- 
cludes carved  woodwork,  coffered  ceilings, 
gesso  walls,  marble  flooring  imported  from 
the  Alps  and  fireplaces  with  gilt-painted 
tulip  wood  fireplace  mantels. 

LAMBERT  CASTLE  MUSEUM 

Lambert  Castle,  in  its  role  as  the  Passaic 
County  museum,  is  the  repository  of  many 
items  of  unique  and  lasting  historical  sig- 
nificance. Opened  to  the  public  in  1934,  it 
has  every  year  since  then  served  tens  of 
thousands  of  visitors  and  researchers.  The 
museum's  collections  extend  from  the  Colo- 
nial and  Federal  eras  through  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries— and  industrial  and  techno- 
logical age  intimately  connected  with  the 
rise  of  men  like  Catholina  Lambert. 

The  scenic  beauty  and  raw  power  of  the 
spectacular  Great  Palls  of  the  Passaic  River, 
responsible  for  so  much  of  this  region's  de- 
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velopment,  are  captured  in  an  unusual 
range  of  paintings,  engravings,  and  photo- 
graphs. Other  collections  illustrate  the  rich 
and  elegant  craftsmanship  in  silk,  lace, 
marble,  woodwork  and  stained  glass,  which 
was  brought  to  America  by  gifted  immigrant 
workers  in  response  to  the  patronage  of  a 
prosperous  local  elite.  Collections  of  historic 
photographs,  souvenir  objects,  posters  and 
advertising  art  evoke  the  days  when  Pater- 
son was  a  popular  tourist  mecca  and  "Silk 
City"  of  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  April  14, 
1984  a  major  exhibition  opened  at  the  Lam- 
bert Castle  Museum,  the  American  Labor 
Museum  and  the  Paterson  Museum.  Called 
"Life  and  Times  in  Silk  City."  it  gives  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  silk  industry  in  turn- 
of-the-century  Paterson  and  its  importance 
to  the  lives  of  the  residents  of  'Silk  City. " 
The  exhibit  will  run  through  April  1985. 
The  life-styles  and  concerns  of  the  silk  mill 
owners  are  interpreted  at  the  Lambert 
Castle  Museum.  Period  photographs,  ob- 
jects and  works  of  art  which  once  belonged 
to  some  of  the  city's  industrialists  are  also 
on  display  in  the  "court"  and  music  room. 
Of  course,  the  centerpiece  of  the  exhibit  is 
Lambert  Castel  itself. 

Amateur  historian,  professional  scholar 
and  genealogical  researcher  alike  will  find 
excellent  potential  in  the  library  and  ar- 
chives of  the  Lambert  Castel  Museum; 
20,000  manuscripts,  pamphlets  and  maps: 
2,500  rare  newspaper  volumes,  and  a  con- 
stantly expanding  reference  library.  The 
student  of  the  Paterson  silk  industry  may 
want  to  explore  some  of  the  museum's  col- 
lection of  silk  samples.  This  superb  collec- 
tion represents  an  excellent  overview  of 
weaving  and  design  techniques  since  the 
mid-19th  century. 

The  museum  houses  a  unique  and  diversi- 
fied collection  of  fine  and  decorative  arts, 
artifacts,  photographs,  and  documents  in- 
cluding over  60,000  silk  samples  from  the 
Paterson  silk  industry,  10,000  photographs, 
hundreds  of  paintings  and  prints,  advertis- 
ing art,  silver  souvenir  spoons,  period  furni- 
ture, and  many  other  items  of  historical  in- 
terest. 

The  Passaic  County  Historical  Society's 
paper  collections  are  one  of  its  most  distinc- 
tive resources.  The  archives  includes  the 
Gledhill-SUM  collection  which  documents 
the  industrial  foundation  of  Paterson,  un- 
published Alexander  Hamilton  and  Pierre 
L'Enfant  correspondence,  papers  of  the  Colt 
pistol  family,  and  Abraham  Hewitt  papers 
that  help  trace  the  iron  industry  in  Passaic 
County.  The  society  also  has  a  library  of 
local  and  New  Jersey  history  and  a  fine 
genealogical  collection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Passaic  County 
Historical  Society  is  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting research  and  publication  in  all 
areas  of  Passaic  County  history  which 
is  steeped  in  the  history  of  the  early 
settlers  of  our  country  and  richly  en- 
dowed with  Americas  historic  begin- 
nings. Their  members  have  sought  and 
achieved  a  quality  of  excellence  in  his- 
toric preservation  at  the  Lambert 
Castle.  In  commemorating  their  muse- 
um's historic  observance,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  present  the  forego- 
ing to  you  and  seek  this  national  rec- 
ognition of  the  leadership  endeavors 
manifested  by  the  foresight  and  exper- 
tise of  the  Passaic  County  Historical 
Society  and  the  lasting  achievements 
that  can  be  attained  with  people  work- 
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ing  together  in  a  common  endeavor- 
all  contributing  to  the  American  way 
of  life  and  the  American  dream.  We  do 
indeed  salute  the  members  of  the  Pas- 
saic County  Historical  Society  and 
their  anniversary  committee  upon  this 
commemorative  observance  and  cele- 
bration of  the  50th  golden  anniversary 
of  the  Lambert  Castle  Museum.* 


FORTUNE  COOKIES  AND 
CIGARETTES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Ellen  Goodman's  column, 
"Fortune  Cookies  and  Cigarettes" 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  May  26. 

Ms.  Goodman's  commentary  speaks 
well  to  the  need  for  enactment  of  Con- 
gressman Waxman's  cigarette  labeling 
bill  which  is  currently  pending  consid- 
eration by  the  full  House.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  enjoy  Ms.  Goodman's 
article,  and  be  subsequently  moved  to 
support  my  colleague  from  California 
in  his  worthy  effort. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  26,  19841 
Fortune  Cookies  and  Cigarettes 
(By  Ellen  Goodman) 

Scene  I:  The  two  handsome  young  men  in 
their  fashionable  gear  are  resting  at  the  top 
of  the  rock-climb.  A  rope  dangles  over  the 
precipice  in  the  nigged  southwestern 
canyon  country.  The  winsome  twosome  look 
into  the  distance,  their  hair  attractively 
windblown,  cigarettes,  sticking  out  of  their 
mouths.  It's  Winston,  "America's  Best." 

Scene  11:  The  young  man  and  woman  are 
playing  in  a  tree.  He  is  hanging  upside 
down,  she  is  hanging  right  side  up.  What 
fun  they  are  having  with  their  jeans  and 
their  energy.  They  are  Newport  Smokers, 
'Alive  with  Pleasure!" 

Scene  III:  The  young  woman  is  standing 
in  her  formal  gown  on  the  long,  winding 
staircase,  her  white  fur  coat  draped  casually 
behind  her.  In  front  of  her.  a  tuxedo-clad 
man  romantically  lights  her  cigarette.  It's 
Benson  &  Hedges,  'The  Deluxe  100." 

There  are  other  .scenes  in  the  endless  saga 
of  cigarette  commercials  that  flicker 
through  the  magazines  and  billboards  of 
our  lives:  the  Kent  man.  bare-chested  in 
tennis  duds,  whose  only  health  problem  is 
suggested  by  a  knee  support.  The  Players 
crowd  at  the  local  Yuppie  bar.  The  Vantage 
smoker  lighting  up  after  her  exercise  class. 

But  one  thing  remains  constant  through 
all  these  changing  pictures  of  the  good  life: 
a  small  rectangular  dissent  that  says. 
■  Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Deter- 
mined That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Danger- 
ous to  Your  Health." 

In  the  years  since  this  little  corner  of  con- 
cern was  permanently  installed  on  the 
upbeat  sales  images  of  smoking,  it  has 
become  virtually  invisible.  We  are  barely 
aware  of  any  irony  when  an  ad  that  prom- 
ises to  make  us  "Alive!"  also  carries  a  medi- 
cal warning  of  danger. 


M-  ^     _ 
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Today.  20  years  after  the  first  Surgeon 
General's  report  documented  the  health  ef- 
fects of  smoking,  one-third  of  American 
adults  still  smoke  cigarettes.  Today,  as  the 
latest  report  shows  in  utterly  convincing 
detail  how  smoking  costs  and  kills,  almost 
one-quarter  of  high-school  seniors  have 
taken  up  the  habit. 

Now  Congress  is  trying  to  claim  a  larger 
piece  of  the  advertising  space  for  health.  If 
a  pending  bill  passes  Congress  as  quickly  a.s 
it  cleared  the  House  committee,  each  pack 
age  of  cigarettes,  each  ad  and  each  billboard 
will  have  larger  warnings  that  rotate  almost 
as  often  as  the  beautiful  young  .star.s  of  the 
cigarette  scenes. 

These  will  l>ear  sp)ecific  message.s  that 
smoking  can  cause  lung  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, emphysema  and  pregnancy  problem.s 
They  will  include  a  warning  about  the  risk.s 
of  passive  smoking  and  an  upbeat  injunction 
about  the  value  of  quitting.  One  admonition 
about  cigarette  addiction  didnt  make  the 
list— the  idea  that  cigarette  smoking  is  an 
addiction.  But  in  all.  there  are  four  warn 
ings  which  would  change,  once  every  three 
months. 

The  rotating-message  theory,  dubbed  the 
Fortune  Cookie  theory,  came  out  of  a  be- 
havioral study  done  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  1979.  As  Commissioner  Mi- 
chael Pertschuk  remembers.  The  theory  i.s 
that  any  repeated  warning  disappears,  even 
a  skull  and  crossbones.  But  if  you  continual- 
ly rotate  warnings,  the  place  where  the 
warning  appears  becomes  a  focal  point  of  in- 
terest, like  in  a  fortune  cookie.  " 

If  I  were  writing  messages  for  these  mis- 
fortune cookies,  they  would  rotate  weekl>. 
Each  would  be  in.scribed  plainly  with  the 
name  of  a  smoker  who  died  of  lung  cancer 
or  emphysema.  From  lime  to  time.  I  might 
include  the  names  of  survuors. 

It's  not  that  I.  or  the  members  of  Con- 
gress. t)elieve  too  faithfully  in  the  power  of 
the  written  warning.  There  are  addicts  who 
smoke  during  cancer  lectures.  Indeed,  there 
is  something  pathetic  about  pasting  little 
warnings  against  smoking  onto  billion-dollar 
advertising  campaigns  in  favor  of  smoking. 

While  we  lobby  for  labels,  cigarette  manu 
facturers  are  giving  away  free  .samples, 
sponsoring  rock  concerts  and  sporting 
events  for  teens,  and  targeting  the  growth 
market "  of  kids  and  young  women.  One  be- 
nighted cigarette  advertiser  even  placed  a 
spot  in  a  movie  theater  that  was  showing 
Snow  White. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  a  smoke-free  country 
by  the  year  2000.  as  Surgeon  General  C  E\  ■ 
erett  Koop  hopes,  we  need  a  combination  of 
methods  designed  to  make  smoking  unac- 
ceptable behavior.  But  labeling  is  at  least  a 
truth-in-advertising  law.  Its  one  small  way 
that  we  inform  any  consumer  who  still 
doesn't  know.  at>out  the  risks  of  this  deadly 
product.  It's  also  a  chanc  for  the  public  to 
put  its  own  stamp  on  cigarette  smoking.  The 
stamp  says  simply.  'Don't.'  • 


LOYALTY  DAY  PARADE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
annual  Loyalty  Day  celebration  was 
established  by  Congress  more  than  30 
years  ago  as  an  opportunity  for  our 
Nation  to  reaffirm  our  loyally  to  our 


flag  and  country.  For  three  decades, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have 
had  a  Loyalty  Day  Parade  or  celebra- 
tion in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

In  Buffalo,  NY,  for  the  past  5  years. 
Comdr.  Edward  Sieracki  of  the  Casi- 
mir  Pulaski  VFW  Post  has  been  the 
chairman  of  this  event  and  this  year 
he  was  chosen  as  the  grand  marshal  of 
the  Loyalty  Day  Parade. 

This  year's  parade  in  my  hometown 
was  led  by  an  escort  division  headed 
by  a  red.  white,  and  blue-clad  Uncle 
Sam  portrayed  by  Len  Furmanek.  The 
escort  division  marchers  were:  Buffalo 
Police  Department.  Motorcycle  and 
Mounted  Division:  Erie  County  Sher- 
iffs Department:  Casimir  Pulaski 
VFW  Color  Guard:  Congressman  T.  J. 
Dulski  (retired),  and  Federal.  State, 
county,  and  local  officials. 

Immediately  following  the  escort  di- 
vision was  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Color  Guard  Company  I.  3d  Battalion. 
25lh  Marines,  4th  Marine  Division. 
FMF,  USMCR.  This  unit  composed  of 
180  marines  gave  a  short  drill  in  front 
of  the  reviewing  stand.  A  plaque  of 
recognition  was  presented  to  Capt. 
Walter  A.  Staheli  III.  escorted  by  S. 
Sgt.  Gart  D.  Heacox  and  by  Majority 
Leader  Richard  Slisz  and  legislator 
Henry  Mazurek  on  behalf  of  the  Erie 
County  Legislature. 

A  history  of  the  marine  division  fol- 
lows: 

The  Marine  reserve  unit  was  first  orga- 
nized in  Buffalo  in  February  of  1950.  It  was 
designated  the  6th  105mm  Howitzer  Battal- 
ion and  was  mobilized  for  the  Korean  Con 
flict.  The  unit  was  reestablished  in  Buffalo 
in  May  of  1952  and  was  redesignated  a.s  the 
29tfi  Special  Infantry  Company  and  was 
again  redesignated  in  1956  as  the  29th  In- 
fantry Company  The  4th  Marine  Division 
was  reorganized  and  the  company  was  re- 
designated as  I'  Company  of  the  3rd  Bat- 
talion. 25th  Marine  Regiment.  In  October 
1974  was  transferred  into  the  1st  Battalion 
of  the  25th  Marines  and  received  the  desig- 
nation of  D'  Company.  Five  years  later, 
the  unit  was  transferred  back  into  th»'  3rd 
Battalion  and  has  remained  as  India  Com- 
pany since  that  time. 

Recent  history  has  found  India  Company 
deploying  to  Europe  in  September  of  1982 
to  participate  in  2  NATO  operations.  In 
August  of  1983.  the  unit  underwent  a 
Marine  Corps  Combat  Readiness  Evaluation 
Systems  Test  at  Camp  Ripley.  Minnesota, 
with  the  3rd  Battalion  and  received  a  rating 
of  combat  ready.  This  was  the  1st  time  in 
three  years  that  a  reserve  infantry  battalion 
had  received  this  grade.  During  February  of 
this  year,  the  company  participated  in 
Teamwork  84,  a  NATO  operation  taking 
place  in  Norway  north  of  the  arctic  circle. 
Indian  Company  spent  6  days  in  tempera- 
lures  down  to  40  F  and  moved  through 
mountainous  terrain  in  snow  up  to  5  feet 
deep. 

Captain  Philip  A.  Smeltzer  is  the  Com- 
manding Officer  of  India  Company.  It  is  lo- 
cated at  the  Navy,' Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Training  Center  at  3  Porter  Avenue. 

The  line  of  march  in  the  parade  had 
six  divisions,  each  headed  by  two 
parade  marshals  listed  as  follows: 


First  Division— Charlotte  Berry  and 
Angelo  Jones:  Cheektowaga  Central  High 
School  Band  and  Color  Guard;  Vietnam 
Vets  of  America— Marching  Unit  and  Color 
Guard;  Polish  Veterans  of  W.W.  2.  Post 
»33.  Color  Guard  &  Marching  Unit;  Unit 
255  Colour  Party;  American  Legion— Adam 
Plewacki  Post  #799-Color  Guard;  B.  Leo 
Donovan  Post  »  4 10— Color  Guard;  Imperial 
Knights  Color  Guard— Veteran  Color 
Guard/Drill  Team;  Amvets  Hank  Nowak 
Post  =45- Vet.  Color  Guard  4.  Aux.  Color 
Guard  4,  Sad  Sacks  8;  M.J.  Brounshidlc  Post 
=  205-Color  Guard;  Buffalo  Fire  Dept  — 
Fire  Apparatus  and  Display  Flag;  John  W. 
Danforth  Company  Horse  drawn  hitch 
wagon. 

Second  Division— Joanne  Oslrowski  and 
Don  Custodi;  Army— Navy  252  Honor 
Guard/Drill  Team;  4th  BDE.  New  York 
Guard— Color  Guard.  Marching  Unit;  Ger- 
iannettes  (Senior  Twirling.  Junior  Twirling. 
Pee  Wees.  Junior  Drum  Corps.);  Niagara 
Univ.  ROTC,  Color  Guard/Drill  Team; 
WECK  Radio  (One  Car  with  WECK  Person- 
alities); Chuck  E.  Cheese  Pizza  Time  Thea- 
ter (4  people  w/truck);  V.F.W.  Post  4111 
Drill  Team— Vehicle  and  Senior  Men's  Rifle 
Drill  Team;  Polish  Army  Vets  Assoc.  Dis- 
trict Xll-Vets  Color  Guard;  Polish  Air 
Force  Veterans  Assoc— Color  Guard/ 
Marching  Unit;  Buffalo  Veterans  Assoc— 
Color  Guard;  East  Buffalo  Civic  Assoc; 
Daniel  Michaloski— 1898  Horse  and  Surry 
Restored;  School  =80  Eagle  Squad  Drill 
Team;  A,ssoc.  of  Polish  Democrats  of  Erie 
County;  Auxiliary  Fire  Corp.— Members  and 
Fire  Apparatus;  Polish  American  Voice- 
Float. 

Third  Division— Maureen  Ratka  and  Jerry 
Eron;  Ismailia  Temple  Color  Guard  Legion 
of  Honor:  Ismailia— Provost  Guard  (Motor- 
cycle Unit):  Ismailia  Motor  Corps.;  Gowanda 
Shrine  Mini  Corps.;  Ismailia  Temple  Mini 
Kar;  Shrine  Horse  Patrol;  Ismailia  Shrine 
Clowns;  Yoshi  Keystone  Cops. 

Fourth  Division— Emily  Krzykowski  and 
Edward  Noga;  Memorial  Post  sl313  Catho- 
lic War  Veterans  Color  Guard;  Alhambra 
Moorish  Band  (Marching  Band);  J.  Michael 
Hens  VFW.  Memorial  Post— Color  Guard; 
Girl  Scout  Council  of  Buffalo  and  Erie 
County;  Pioneer  District  B.S.A.— Boy  Scouts 
and  Cubs;  Silver  Wheels  Football  Inc  -30 
handicapped  football  players  and  cheerlead- 
ers; Girl  Scout  Troop  662— Brownie  Troop 
and  Float;  Girl  Scout  Troop  1451.  45.  666— 
Marching  Unit;  Girl  Scout  Troop  70  Brown- 
ies =  764— Marchers;  St.  John  Gualbert's 
Cie.szyn  Dancers;  International  Institute  of 
Buffalo— Van  and  marchers. 

Fifth  Division— Gloria  Krupski  and  Jim 
Tyrz;  U.S.S.  Maine  V.F  W.  Post;  Spectrum 
Szczesliwe  Dancers— Dance  Troupe;  Invad- 
ers Senior  Drum;  American  Legion  Post 
=  928— Color  Guard;  American  I^egion  Post 
=  1640:  Carousel  Skating  Center;  Fantasy 
Island  (Coloyopie  Float,  Specialty  Vehicle); 
Crusaders  Drill  Team;  Polish  Community 
Center  (Polish  Folk  Dance  Group);  Jessica 
Harting  "Little  Miss  International";  Satur- 
day Morning  Polish  School;  Sheriff's  Dept.; 
American  Red  Cross  (Mobile  Van);  Niagara 
Candy— Float;  Ronald  McDonald  House- 
Van. 

Sixth  Division— Jewel  Bartkowski  and 
Don  Pieczynski;  Downtown  Post  =64  Ameri- 
can Legion  Color  Guard;  Buffalo  Squad  No. 
I  Civil  Air  Patrol— Color  Guard/Drill  Team; 
Maverick  Drum  Corps.;  Rockin  Rustlers 
(Non  military  drill  team);  Wendy's— Em- 
ployees; Polish  Falcons  Nest  6— Float,  Folk 
Dancers,  Tumbling;  Kensington  Drill  Team; 
Vengeance    Jr.    Drum    Corps.;    St.    Stan's 
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School-Marching  Unit;  Italian  Village 
Council— Queen  and  her  Court;  Evans 
Center  Vol.  Fire  Dept.— Marching  Unit: 
Brockton  Fire  Co.— Antique  handdrawn 
hose  cart— original  equipment  •1896  "  Circa; 
Corful  Rescue  Hook  and  Ladder;  Dropiks— 
Billy  O's— Antique  Automobiles;  Al  Maza— 
1924  Ford  Antique  Car;  Niagara  Frontier 
Transportation  Authority  Metro  Bus. 

Each  unit  had  to  pass  the  reviewing 
stand  a  short  distance  from  the  termi- 
nation point,  where  announcer  Don 
Postles  of  WKBW-TV  identified  each 
unit  as  it  passed.  Standing  in  front  of 
the  reviewing  stand  were  Col.  Matt 
Gajewski  (retired)  and  Brig.  William 
Cybulski,  NYSG  (retired),  saluting  the 
colors  of  each  veteran's  group  as  it 
passed. 

During  the  field  of  march,  members 
of  the  Loyalty  Day  Parade  Committee 
and  veterans  distributed  3,000  small 
American  flags  to  spectators.  These 
were  donated  by  American  Veterans 
Service  Foundation  through  Hank 
Nowak  Amvets  Post  in  Buffalo,  repre- 
sented by  past  Comdr.  Leon  Gubala. 

The  Judging  of  the  parade  units  was 
conducted  by  Firemen's  Parade  Asso- 
ciation, Western  Division. 

The  winners  in  various  categories 
were  listed  as  follows  in  the  editions  of 
the  Buffalo  News: 

LOY4LTY  Day  Parade  Winners  Listed 

The  Western  New  York  Loyalty  Day 
Parade  Committee,  which  sponsored  the 
downtown  Buffalo  parade  along  Broadway 
April  29,  has  announced  the  following  win- 
ners: 

Junior  Drum  Corps— Vengeance;  High 
School  Bands— Cheektowaga  Central;  Men's 
Drill  Teams- first.  VFW  Post  411.  second, 
Niagara  University  ROTC;  Youth  Drill 
Teams— first.  Crusaders,  second.  Imperial 
Knights. 

Veterans  Color  Guards— first.  Brownshi- 
dle  Post  205,  second.  Dolan  Post  410.  third. 
Memorial  Post  1313;  Other  Color  Guards- 
first,  Niagara  University,  second,  Ismailia 
Temple,  third.  Imperial  Knights;  Longest 
dstance^VFW  411  of  Lisbon.  Ohio. 

Most  in  Line— Company  I,  25th  Marines; 
Senior  Twirling  Corps— Gerianettes;  Junior 
Twirling  Corps— Gerianettes.  who  also  won 
the  Peewee  Division.  Boy  Scouts— first  and 
second.  Pioneer  District  Boy  Scouts  and 
Cubs;  Girl  Scouts.  Campfire  and  Bluebirds- 
first,  Girl  Scout  Troop  70,  second.  Troops 
1451,  1446  and  666.  third.  Troop  662. 

Specialty  Groups— first.  Ismailia  Clowns, 
second.  Spectrum  Dancers,  third,  Polish 
Center  Folk  Dancers. 

Motorized  Units— first.  Ismailia  Motor 
Corps,  second.  Ismailia  Provost  Guard. 
third.  Gowanda  Mini  Corps. 

Floate— first.  Niagara  Candy,  second. 
Polish  Paclons.  third.  Fantasy  Island. 

Veterans  Marching  Unit— first.  Company 
I.  25th  Marines,  second.  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America;  Cadence— first.  Buffalo  Maver- 
icks, setond.  Gerianettes. 

The  Loyalty  Day  Parade  should 
remind  us  of  the  American  flag, 
symbol  of  our  strong  commitment  to 
democratic  institutions  and  country. 
Loyalty  Day  is  an  occasion  for  us  to  re- 
affirm our  allegiance  to  the  flag  and 
to  remember  those  who  fought  to 
defend  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  may  best  thank  our  veterans  for 
the  sacrifices  they  have  made  to  pre- 
serve freedom  by  pledging  our  alle- 
giance to  the  flag.* 


A  SECOND  GENERATION  TO 
REMEMBER 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  remarks  made  by 
my  friend,  Benjamin  Meed,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Gathering  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors  at  the 
opening  plenary  session  of  the  Second 
Generation  Conference  given  by  the 
International  Network  of  Children  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors  on  May 
27.  1984. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  this 
historic  meeting  and  hear  Ben  Meed's 
message  firsthand.  It  is  with  pride 
that  I  share  this  testimony  with  my 
colleagues. 

Remarks  at  Town  Hall  by  Benjamin  Meed 
My  Dear  Friends,  for  the  past  three  years. 
our  activities  of  remembrance  have  proceed- 
ed under  two  banners. 

We  came  to  Jerusalem  to  speak  of  our 
journey— from  Holocaust  to  rebirth— for  in 
Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  past  and  the  Jewish 
future  are  united. 

At  Yad  Vashem— and  at  the  Western 
Wall— the  survivors  bore  witness  to  their 
collective  legacy  and  the  second  generation 
pledged— before  Jewish  History— an  oath  of 
remembrance. 

It  was  in  Jerusalem  that  the  International 
Network  of  Children  of  Jewish  Holocaust 
Survivors  was  founded. 

Last  year,  we  gathered  in  Washington— 
under  the  banner  of  Together  From  Holo- 
caust to  New  Life— and  testified  before  the 
world— to  the  miraculous  story  of  rebirth 
and  regeneration. 

Thirty  days  ago— we  again  went  to  Wash- 
ington—to break  ground  for  a  national  me- 
morial museum— and  to  place  into  the 
earth- two  milk  cans  containing  the  pledge 
of  the  survivor. 

How  marvelous  it  is  to  be  together  with 
you  today  for  this  special  moment!  to  wit- 
ness the  torch  of  remembrance  passed  to  a 
new  generation— conceived  in  liberty  as  an 
act  of  faith  in  the  future. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  pride  that  I  have  as  a 
father— in  my  children— and  of  the  enor- 
mous respect  and  hope  that  your  parents 
have  in  you— especially  now— when  you 
gather  as  mature  men  and  women— with 
your  children— to  recall  your  roots— your 
past— to  remember  other  children  and  their 
parents— your  uncles  and  aunts  and  grand- 
parents who  were  murdered  before  you  were 
bom. 

How  fortunate  are  we  to  have  lived  to  wit- 
ness this  occasion,  I  think  that  I  can  speak 
in  the  name  of  your  parents— many  of 
whom  I  know— and  in  the  name  of  those 
mothers  and  fathers  who  survived  the 
camps  and  the  ghettoes— and  gave  birth  and 
nurtured  you— but  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  witness  this  moment  of  continui- 
ty. 
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In  their  memory,  permit  me  to  speak— not 
of  the  experience  of  being  survivors— but  of 
the  responsibility  that  we— as  parents— l)ore 
in  raising  a  second  generation.  After  the 
Holocaust,  we  were  alone— terribly  alone. 
We  had  lost  our  families— our  entire  world 
had  been  destroyed.  We  had  no  homes  to 
which  we  could  return.  We  had  only  two 
real  choices— to  rebuild  our  personal  lives- 
learning  a  profession  or  a  trade— and  to 
build  a  new  home.  And  on  national  scale  to 
build  a  homeland. 

Having  seen  what  we  had  seen— whom 
could  we  trust?  We  realized  that  the  whole 
world  had  betrayed  us.  So  we  turned  to  our 
fellow  Jews— fellow  survivors— peoples  who 
would  understand  each  other— without 
words.  In  the  months  after  the  war,  survi- 
vors married.  We  were  afraid  oi  being  alone. 
We  were  young  then— but  only  in  years.  Our 
experiences  had  made  us  very  old.  Then  you 
came  into  ours  lives— you— our  children- 
were  the  future.  We  know  that  so  well.  A 
child's  life  is  precious— but  we  also  know 
how  fragile  such  a  life  is.  We  wanted  to 
share  so  much  with  you— to  give  you  all  we 
had— and  yet— part  of  our  past  could  not  be 
shared. 

You  sometimes  regarded  us  as  strange.  We 
spoke  with  accents  and  still  do.  We  were 
sometimes— perhaps— a  burden  to  you.  We 
were  fearful.  You  were  young  and  self-confi- 
dent—American children— enjoying  the 
freedom  of  this  country.  We  wanted  you  to 
become  American  Jews. 

We  came  from  a  different  world.  We  grew 
up  with  an  intensive  Yiddish  culture  that 
throbbed  with  Jewish  life.  You  matured  in 
an  America— going  through  the  turmoil  of 
the  sixties— with  civil  rights  marches— anti- 
war parades— drugs  and  the  new  morality. 
We  prayed  that  you  would  have  the  inner 
strength  to  overcome  your  turbulent  times. 
We  took  pride  in  you.  We  cherished  your 
bar-mitzvahs  and  your  graduations.  We 
wanted  you  to  launch  careers.  Each  time 
you  left  home,  we  worried— but  tried  not  to 
let  you  know  our  concerns.  Each  time  you 
returned,  we  were  grateful.  Yet— we  knew 
that  you  would  soon  be  on  your  own  and  we 
would  again  be  left  alone— as  it  should  be- 
when  you  become  independent  and  adult. 
Your  marriage  and  your  children— our 
grandchildren— have  given  us  a  sense  of  con- 
tinuity and  family  that  we  could  never  have 
imagined  in  the  days  of  our  liberation. 

And  now  that  you  have  joined  the  chain 
of  remembrance— we  are  grateful.  For  we 
know  that  soon— far  too  soon— there  will  be 
no  more  survivors  to  bear  witness— none  to 
refute  the  revisionists— no  one  who  can  tell 
the  tale— no  survivors  to  stand  up  and  pro- 
test the  commercialization  and  the  vulgar- 
ization of  the  Holocaust.  But  we  know  that 
you  will  be  there  to  lead  the  struggle  to  pre- 
serve the  memory. 

What  should  a  survivor  say  that  is  mean- 
ingful—to the  sons  and  daughters  of  survi- 
vors? You  are  a  new  chance  for  humanity. 
What  is  important  my  children— is  for  you 
to  be  humane— a  "mensch". 

The  Holocaust  has  shown  that  knowledge- 
able people  with  academic  degrees— sophis- 
ticated people— can  gas  and  burn  and 
murder  human  beings.  The  Holocaust  was 
made  possible  because  every  segment  of  the 
German  society  was  involved.  The  coopera- 
tive effort  of  thousands— millions— was  re- 
quired—and it  did  not  take  long  before  that 
cooperation  was  obtained. 

My  children,  there  are  clear  Indications 
that  the  reservoir  of  compassion— left  after 
the  Holocaust— Is  evaporating.  Every  evi- 
dence we  have— suggests  that  brutality  and 
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bigotry  are  once  again  moving  out  of  the 
closet.  Do  not  hesitate  to  confront  that  bru- 
tality. Speak  out  in  a  loud— clear  voice— 
against  that  bigotry.  Organize  yourselves— 
and  stay  well  organized— so  that  you  will  be 
prepared  to  face  serious  situations  and  new 
crises.  Demonstrate  and  rally  your  support 
for  all  institutions  of  freedom  and  democra- 
cy—but remember  your  unique  responsibil- 
ity for  the  State  of  Israel.  You  cannot  be  a 
whole  Jew  if  any  Jew  is  not  free.  You 
cannot  be  a  whole  Jew  if  any  American  is 
half  an  American. 

You  must  try  to  teach  and  sensitize  the 
world  to  the  fact  that  madne^  .vas  un- 
leashed more  than  forty  years  ago  and— 
that  madness  is  still  dominating  the  minds 
and  souls  of  too  many  countries.  You  must 
tell  the  story  again  and  again— even  if  few 
listen— even  if  little  is  changed. 

It  must  be  heard  and  repeated. 

We  survivors  have  borne  witness.  As  long 
as  we  are  here,  we  will  remember  so  that 
others  are  not  allowed  to  forget.  Your 
task— dear  children  of  sur\ivors— is  to  pre- 
serve the  legacy  given  in  Jerusalem— and 
reaffirmed  in  Washington— to  remember— 
and  to  warn  the  world  that  Jews  will  never 
again  be  silent  in  the  (ace  of  persecution 
and  threats  of  annihilation.  The  world  may 
find  reasons  to  abandon  Jews— and  the 
State  of  Israel— but  Jews  will  never  agam 
abandon  Jews  anywhere.  We  are  responsible 
for  one  another. 

The  American  gathering  is  domg  every- 
thing to  assist  you.  We  have  developed  a  na- 
tional register  that  will  preserve- for  per- 
manent documentation— the  experiences  of 
the  survivors— and  the  generation  after. 

Yad  Vashem  has  recorded  the  names  of 
the  Kedoshim— the  martyrs  who  died  in  the 
Holocaust.  We  have  collected— and  are  still 
collecting— the  names  of  the  Itiing.  We  are 
working  to  build  a  national  memorial  m 
Washington  so  that  the  American  people 
can  understand  what  happened— and  learn 
its  lessons— so  that  the  miracle  of  survival 
and  rebirth— which  you  and  I  represent- 
can  be  retold. 

And  we  are  building  a  memorial  in  New 
York— to  remember  the  vibrant  Jewish 
world  before  the  war— so  that  the  world  can 
learn  about  the  vitality  and  life-the  litera 
ture  and  the  music  that  once  was  heard  in 
Warsaw  and  in  Bendzin- in  Vllna  and 
Vienna— in  Saloniki  and  Bucares— m  Cracow 
and  Lodz— m  thousands  of  shtetls— and  m 
the  major  cities  of  Europe— so  that  your 
children  will  know  the  world  of  their  great 
grandmothers  and  great-grandfathers. 

My  friends,  time  is  running  out  for  the 
survivors.  We  know  that  we  cannot  collect 
the  documents  or  build  the  memorial.s— or 
even  tell  the  tale  alone.  So— my  children 
become  our  colleagues  in  the  journey  of  re 
membrance.  Let  us  travel  the  path  together. 
Very  soon  you  will  have  to  travel  it  alone  » 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  PARAGUAY 
AND  THE  CLOSING  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPER  ABC  COLOR 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
status  of  human  rights  in  Paraguay  is 
becoming  a  matter  of  increasing  con- 
cern both  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
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to  international  human  rights  organi- 
zations. 

This  year  marks  the  13th  anniversa- 
ry in  power  of  the  regime  of  Paraguay- 
an F»resident  Alfredo  Stroessner.  This 
occasion,  in  addition  to  the  impact  of 
the  election  of  President  Raul  Alfon- 
sin  in  Argentina,  is  sparking  renewed 
interest  in  the  state  of  civil  and  politi- 
cal liberties  in  the  countries  of  the 
Southern  Cone. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Stroessner  gov- 
ernment took  the  positive  step  of  al- 
lowing some  opposition  politicians  to 
return  to  Paraguay.  However,  the  true 
meaning  of  this  gesture  was  seriously 
undercut  by  the  severe  limitations  and 
restrictions  that  were  placed  on  the 
activities  of  these  individuals  once 
they  returned. 

Another  negative  development  in 
Paraguay  was  the  closing  of  the  news- 
paper ABC  Color.  This  newspaper  was 
generally  recognized  as  independent  in 
its  reporting  policies.  The  indefinite 
closing  of  the  paper  and  the  harass- 
ment of  its  editor.  Aldo  Zuccolillo, 
were  serious  blows  to  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Paraguay.  Indeed,  it  could  be 
said  that  without  ABC  Color,  there  is 
no  independent  news  voice  in  Para- 
guay. 

Yet  another  disturbing  incident  in- 
volved the  attempt  by  members  of 
Americas  Watch,  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee for  International  Human 
Rights,  and  the  New  York  Bar  Asso- 
ciation to  visit  Paraguay.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  group  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  country  and  were  not  per- 
mitted to  even  contact  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Paraguay.  Following  this  curi- 
ous and  shocking  incident,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Paraguay  was  advised  on 
May  21.  1984.  by  the  Paraguayan  Gov- 
ernment that  the  group  would  be  al- 
lowed to  return  and  meet  with  appro- 
priate Paraguayan  Government  offi- 
cials. An  effort  is  being  made  to  re- 
schedule the  trip. 

To  encourage  the  people  of  Para- 
guay in  their  efforts  to  reclaim  and  ex- 
ercise their  basic  human  rights,  a  total 
of  54  Representatives  have  joined  with 
me  to  cosponsor  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  265,  a  resolution  that  ex- 
presses the  sen.se  of  Congress  about 
the  situation  in  Paraguay.  It  is  my 
hope  that  thi.s  legislation  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  human  rights  in 
Paraguay. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Cecilio  J.  Morales, 
Jr.,  a  research  fellow  at  the  Council  on 
Hemispheric  Affairs,  recently  au- 
thored an  analysis  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  Paraguay.  In  particular.  Mr. 
Morales  discussed  the  implications  of 
the  closing  of  ABC  Color.  In  view  of 
the  renewed  congressional  interest  in 
the  situation  in  Paraguay,  I  commend 
Mr.  Morales'  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 
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Curtains  for  ABC  Color? 

THE  STROESSNER  DICTATORSHIP:  A  HITMAN 
RIGHTS  TEST  CASE  FOR  THE  REAGAN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

(By  Cecilio  J.  Morales.  Jr.,  research  fellow 
at  the  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs) 

Charles  A.  Perlik,  Jr..  President  of  the 
40,000-member  Newspaper  Guild  (AFL-CIO. 
CLC).  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  the  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs 
(COHA).  has  called  upon  the  international 
press  community  to  join  him  in  protesting 
the  March  22  closing  of  Paraguay's  leading 
daily.  ABC  Color,  and  in  demanding  that 
President  Alfredo  Stroessner  allow  it  to 
reopen.  Perlik  also  denounced  the  "abysmal 
press  freedom  record  of  the  Paraguayan  dic- 
tatorial regime." 

Earlier,  in  a  March  23  letter  sent  to  U.S. 
Ambassador  Arthur  H.  Davis  in  Asuncion. 
Perlik  called  the  closing  of  the  paper  and 
the  13-day  incommunicado  detention  of  its 
editor,  Aldo  Zuccolillo.  "flagrant  violations 
of  international  principles  of  press  free- 
com.'  and  noted.  "Sr.  Zuccolillo's  incommu- 
nicado imprisonment  is  certainly  a  human 
rights  violation  as  well. "  He  was  released 
March  28. 

In  his  reply  to  Perlik  dated  March  30. 
1984,  Ambassador  Davis  described  ABC 
Colors  future  as  an  Independent  newspaper 
as  cloudy."  and  added  that  the  closure  rep- 
resented not  only  a  "grave  blow  "  to  press 
freedom  but  a  serious  deterioration  in  what 
he  termed  an  early  1984  "gradual  evolution 
to  a  somewhat  more  open  political  climate 
in  Paraguay." 

"We  will  continue  to  impress  upon  leading 
government  figures  the  extremely  negative 
impact  which  the  paper's  closure  will  have 
in  the  American  media  and  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress." Davis  wrote. 

STROESSNER  FALTERS 

There  has  been  some  indication  that 
Stroe.ssner  would  be  willing  to  allow  the  re- 
opening of  ABC  Color  if  it  was  transferred 
to  a  new  owner.  A  Paraguayan  source  close 
to  the  paper  stated,  however,  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  Zuccolillo's  colleagues 
agree  to  such  a  deal.  The  source  also  re- 
vealed that  there  is  very  little  hope  for  the 
paper'.s  reopening  .so  long  as  Stroe.ssner  re- 
mains in  power.  At  the  present  time,  the 
aging  Paraguayan  dictator,  who  has  ruled 
the  country  without  interruption  for  the 
past  30  years,  is  becoming  increasingly  er- 
ratic in  hi.s  t»ehavior.  Strocssners  actions 
against  ABC  Color  can  be  interpreted  as  a 
clear  signal  that  he  no  longer  quietly  con- 
trols e\rnts  in  the  country  as  he  once  could, 
and  that  he  may  be  responding  to  pressure 
Irom  contending  high  level  advisers  who  are 
jockeying  to  po.sition  themselves  for  the 
post  Stroe.ssner  era. 

ABC  Color  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Min- 
Lsier  of  Interior  for  "causing  hatred  among 
Paraguayans."  The  events  leading  to  the 
governments  action  began  with  the  papers 
reporting  of  the  return  of  several  exiled 
leaders  of  the  People's  Colorado  Movement 
<MOPOCO).  a  dussident  faction  of  the  gov- 
ernment-controlled party.  The  MOPOCO 
leadership  had  been  in  exile  in  Argentina 
for  25  years.  Several  months  ago  the  Para- 
guayan government  announced  an  amnesty 
for  Paraguayan  exiles— who  total  one  mil- 
lion, compared  to  the  rountrys  present  pop- 
ulation of  3.5  million. 

According  to  the  weekly  Latin  America 
Press.  Argentine  President  Raul  Alfonsin 
exerted  pressure  on  President  Stroessner  to 
allow  the  return  of  the  exiles,  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  whom  were  living  in  Buenos 
Aires.  So  far,  only  three  percent  of  them 
have  returned,  due  to  the  uncertain  fate  of. 
at  best,  being  subject  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
Paraguayan  police,  and  at  worst  their  accus- 
tomed brutality.  In  addition,  the  Paraguay- 
an Church,  which  '  iw  has  arrayed  itself 
against  the  Stroessner  dictatorship,  has  dis- 
couraged the  exiles  from  returning  until 
adequate  civic  structures  exist  that  would 
guarantee  their  safety. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  Paraguayans 
living  in  exile  in  Argentina  it  was  rumored 
in  Asuncion  that  Alfonsin  was  about  to 
permit  a  radio  and  a  television  station  run 
by  MOPOCO  to  transmit  to  Paraguay  from 
Argentine  territory.  By  allowing  the  exiles 
to  return.  Stroessner  guaranteed  himself 
the  capability  to  better  monitor  MOPOCO 
activities. 

The  detention  of  Zuccolillo  was  just  the 
latest  case  in  a  long  history  of  heavy- 
handed  treatment  of  the  press  in  Paraguay, 
with  1983-1984  being  a  particularly  difficult 
period.  On  March  16  of  this  year,  the  ABC 
Color  editor  was  ordered  to  appear  at  Asun- 
cion's central  police  station  for  questioning. 
Once  there.  Zuccolillo  refused  to  give  his  in- 
terrogators the  name  of  the  reporter  who 
wrote  an  article  which  cited  a  statement  by 
the  leader  of  MOPOCO,  Miguel  Angel  Gon- 
zalez Casablanca,  who  also  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Accord,  an  umbrella 
group  of  the  country's  political  parties. 
Shortly  before,  Casablanca  had  returned  to 
Paragiia<y  after  a  25-year  exile  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Zuccolillo  insisted  before  his  ques- 
tioners that  he,  himself,  had  participated  in 
the  interview  with  the  MOPOCO  leader. 

Subsequently,  the  interrogating  officers 
called  Interior  Minister  Sabino  Montonero, 
who  ordered  Zuccolillo  arrested.  He  was 
held  in  prison  for  seven  days  and  under 
house  arrest  for  six  more.  Sabino  Monton- 
ero issued  a  resolution,  which  the  police 
later  presented  at  the  paper's  offices  at 
11:15  a.m.  on  the  22nd,  instructing  the 
paper  to  close  down  it^  operations  by  12:00 
noon  that  same  day.  The  minister  and  the 
government's  official  mouthpiece.  Patria. 
claimed  that  statements  made  by  MOPO- 
CO's  Gonzalez  were  damaging  to  the  state 
and  were  "subversive." 

ABC  Color  was  the  largest  paper  in  Para- 
guay, with  a  circulation  of  about  80.000. 
However,  circulation  had  recently  dwindled 
to  60.000  since  the  government  denied  the 
periodiaal  the  foreign  exchange  necessary  to 
buy  adequate  supplies.  As  a  result,  the  daily 
was  forced  to  buy  highly  inflated  black 
market  dollars  and  to  cut  back  on  the 
number  of  pages  in  each  issue. 

Journalists  affiliated  with  ABC  Color  re- 
peatedly have  l)een  subject  to  harassment 
and  detention  by  the  Stroessner  regime.  On 
Sept.  23,  1983.  the  government  again  jailed 
Alcibiades  Gonzalex  Delvalle,  an  heroic 
ABC  Color  columnist  and  secretary  general 
of  the  Paraguayan  journalists'  union,  for  an 
article  he  had  written  that  was  critical  of 
the  30-year-old  regime. 

STROESSNER  AS  REAGAN  "GUINEA  PIG" 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Reagan 
administration,  in  order  to  improve  its  tar- 
nished Image  as  being  an  indifferent  advo- 
cate of  human  rights  In  Latin  America,  is 
anxious  to  make  Paraguay  a  test  case  for  its 
belated  vigilance  in  this  area.  A  tip-off  to 
this  new  attitude  was  given  in  the  treatment 
of  Paraguay  in  the  1983  "Country  Reports 
On  Human  Rights."  The  State  Department 
found  that  Stroessner  rules  the  country  in 
an  authoritarian  manner: 
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"'In  practice,  there  is  no  effective  chal- 
lenge to  his  authority,  and  the  situation  in 
Paraguay  continues  to  be  characterized  by 
the  subordination  of  the  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  government  to  the  execu- 
tive and  the  frequent  violation  of  civil  and 
political  liberties.  Although  his  rule  has 
brought  stability  and  economic  growth  to 
Paraguay,  it  has  been  at  a  considerable  cost 
to  political  rights  and  individual  liberties. " 

On  March  23.  a  State  Department  spokes- 
man stated.  "We  deeply  deplore  the  closure 
of  ABC  Color  which  represents  a  serious 
violation  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the 
press."  Elliott  Abrams.  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's controversial  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  human  rights  and  humanitarian 
affairs— who  has  been  under  steady  criti- 
cism for  his  apologetic  attitude  toward 
transgressions  by  rightist  regimes  and  his 
ferocious  denunciations  of  far  milder  viola- 
tions by  leftist  ones— reportedly  has  decided 
to  increase  the  pressure  on  Stroessner. 

A  few  days  later.  Rep.  Tony  Hall  (D- 
Ohio)  introduced  a  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  265)  designed  to  encourage 
the  downtrodden  Paraguayan,  people  to  "re- 
claim and  exercise  their  basic  human 
rights,"  while  also  excoriating  the 
Stroessner  regin.e  for  its  conduct  since  the 
general's  assumption  of  power  in  1954.  De- 
mocracy is  sadly  lacking  in  Paraguay,  as  evi- 
denced by  Stroessners  near-continuous  im- 
position of  a  state  of  seige  since  first  coming 
to  power,  renewed  every  six  months,  that  ef- 
fectively invalidates  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  national  constitution. 

Shortly  before  the  State  Department  an- 
nouncement, Patria  published  an  article  on 
a  State  Department  report  claiming  that 
the  Department  had  listed  MOPOCO  as  a 
terrorist  organization.  The  U.S.  Embassy  re- 
sponded that  it  wasnt  aware  of  the  docu- 
ment and  sent  to  Washington  for  it.  When 
their  report  arrived,  the  embassy  released  it 
to  the  press,  and  it  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  the  March  22  issue  of  ABC  Color. 
The  document  stated  that  "This  list  con- 
tains the  names  of  organizations  responsi- 
ble, by  self-attribution,  or  by  having  been 
attributed  the  specific  capture  of  hos- 
tages .  ,  .  .  "  It  noted,  however,  that  all  ter- 
rorist actions  were  not  necessarily  commit- 
ted with  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the 
group's  leaders,  and  that  some  individuals 
and  groups  erroneously  attribute  their  own 
actions  to  other  organizations  to  avoid 
blame.  An  embassy  statement  issued  with 
the  document  said  that  "the  embassy  has  no 
reason  for  considering  MOPOCO  as  a  ter- 
rorist organization."' 

In  fact.  MOPOCO  has  never  in  its  history 
been  involved  in  terrorist  actions.  In  a  tele- 
phone call  to  the  State  Departments  Office 
for  Combatting  Terrorism.  COHA  was  told 
that  MOPOCO  is  not  on  its  list  of  terrorist 
organizations.  COHA  was  later  told  by  a 
State  Department  official  that  after  the 
recent  flap  on  MOPOCO  in  the  Paraguayan 
press,  the  organization  was  taken  off  the  list 
of  terrorist  groups. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  free  press  in  Paraguay  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  In  the  newsletter  published  by 
the  New  York-based  Committee  to  Protect 
Journalists,  del  Valle.  who  has  almost  as- 
sumed a  martyr  status  in  Paraguay,  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "The  newspapers  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  local  courts  and  po- 
litical parties  because  the  institutions  them- 
selves have  broken  down.  The  people  know 
we  can't  solve  their  problems  for  them.  But 
they  go  home  without  that  knot  of  anger  in 
their  throats,  without  the  feeling  of  help- 
lessness." 
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In  the  soon-to-be  released  "Survey  of 
Press  Freedom  in  Latin-America,"  which 
COHA  annually  compiles  with  The  Newspa- 
per Guild,  Paraguay  is  cited  as  one  of  the 
worst  violators  of  press  freedom  in  the 
hemisphere.  Below  is  a  partial  listing  of 
press  abuses  by  the  Stroessner  regime  in  the 
past  12  months: 

On  Apr.  9,  1983,  Uruguayan  journalist 
Jose  Maria  Orlando  was  arrested  by  police 
in  the  newsroom  of  ABC  Color,  allegedly  for 
working  in  the  country  without  a  permit, 
Orlando  was  at  the  paper  to  advise  and 
train  writers. 

On  May  12  the  police  arrested  30  people 
associated  with  ABC  Color,  initially  holding 
them  incommunicado.  Among  those  de- 
tained was  Zuccolillo. 

On  July  16  the  government  jailed  ABC 
Colors  director  for  refusing  to  reveal  confi- 
dential information  he  had  gathered  as  part 
of  a  journalistic  enquiry. 

On  Sept.  23  del  Valle  was  arrested  under 
article  79  of  the  constitution  and  released  76 
days  later  as  a  result  of  international  pro- 
tests.* 


HERO    STREET    U.S.A.:    TRIBUTE 
TO  MEXICAN-AMERICAN 

NEIGHBORHOODS  'VTETERANS 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  too  often  our  Nation  has  had  to 
call  on  our  neighborhoods  to  offer 
their  son's  services  in  defense  of  our 
country  and  its  values.  Responding  un- 
selfishly, young  Americans  stepped 
forward  to  serve  their  country.  Yet 
one  neighborhood  stands  apart  in  its 
contribution  to  our  Armed  Forces. 

In  the  town  of  Silvis,  111.,  situated 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  there  is  a  small  Mexican-Ameri- 
can neighborhood  called  Hero  Street. 
The  38  families  that  live  here  have 
sent  some  110  young  Americans  into 
our  armed  services— 8  of  whom  never 
returned  to  see  their  neighborhood 
again.  In  1971.  a  monument  was  built 
and  the  street  was  renamed  from 
Second  Street  to  Hero  Street.  It  is  in 
honor  of  these  men  that  the  Hero 
Street  memorial  was  constructed.  Re- 
sembling a  Mayan  temple,  the  memo- 
rial symbolizes  the  ancestory  of  the 
eight  young  men. 

All  year  long  Hero  Street  serves  as 
both  a  memorial  to  the  soldiers  and  a 
playground  for  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, nephews  and  nieces.  But  on  Me- 
morial Day,  Hero  Street  is  solely  coni- 
memorative,  remembering  those  indi- 
viduals who  truly  are  the  heroes  for 
whom  the  street  is  named. 

The  following  article,  about  Hero 
Street,  appeared  in  the  May  28  issue 
of  People  magazine.  I  commend  to  our 
colleagues  this  article  which  relates 
the  unique  contribution  made  by  this 
remarkable  neighborhood  to  our 
Nation. 


BEST  COPV  AVAILABLE 
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Heko  Street  U.S.A. 
Memorial  Day  was  still  three  months 
away  when  Ancelina  Sandoval  announced  to 
her  family.  "It  is  already  time  for  the  flow- 
ers." The  87-year-old  matriarch  of  Hero 
Street  then  gave  her  son  Tanilo  the  money 
so  he  could  purchase  fresh  flowers  for  the 
graves  of  his  two  brothers.  "I  think  I've  only 
missed  one  Memorial  Day  since  my  brothers 
got  killed."  says  Tanilo.  58.  The  names  of 
Prank  and  Joseph  Sandoval  will  be  among 
the  many  recalled  this  Memorial  Day  when 
the  flags  fly  high  on  Billy  Goat  Hill  and  the 
most  honored  block  and  a  half  in  America 
echoes  with  tales  of  valor  and  sacrifice  in 
war.  "As  a  youngster  I  would  see  these  mili- 
tary men  come  home  on  leave,  and  that 
would  inspire  the  younger  generation  who 
were  waiting  to  turn  18  and  serve."  recalls 
Sonny  Soliz.  51.  "All  the  t)oys  on  Hero 
Street  could  hardly  wait  to  serve  our  coun- 
try." 

Indeed,  the  38  Mexican-American  families 
that  live  along  thus  unprepossessing  con- 
crete strip  on  the  fringes  of  Silvis.  III.  <pop. 
7.771)  have  sent  .some  110  men  and  women 
into  America's  armed  services,  surely  more 
than  any  other  neight>orhood  of  its  size  in 
the  country.  Forty-five  fought  in  World 
War  II.  and  at  least  a  dozen  more  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam.  Eight  of  those  fathers,  broth 
ers  and  sons  never  returned  from  the  battles 
of  WW  II  and  Korea:  Peter  Masias.  Tony 
Pompa.  Claro  Soliz.  the  Sandoval  brothers. 
William  Sandoval.  Joseph  Gomez  and  John 
Munos.  A  concrete  memorial  on  the  hill 
bears  their  names,  along  with  those  of  seven 
others  who  lived  elsewhere  in  Silvis.  The 
monument  stands  atop  the  steep  slopes  of 
Billy  Goat  Hill,  where  the  future  soldiers 
once  fought  make-lielieve  wars. 

Below  the  crest,  where  the  boys  once 
gathered  to  sing  and  carouse  the  night 
before  one  of  them  was  to  leave  for  the  war. 
a  155-mm  howitzer  stands  .sentinel  over 
their  legacy  to  the  children  of  succeeding 
generations,  a  playground  with  basketball 
court  and  swings.  Built  m  1971.  the  memon 
al  park  was  conceived  by  Silvis  Alderman 
Joe  Terronez.  55.  who  spearheaded  the  drive 
to  honor  Hero  Street  with  a  practical  goal 
in  mind:  He  wanted  it  paved. 

Second  Street,  as  it  was  called  before  Ter 
ronez  got  the  name  changed  in  1969.  was 
just  a  strip  of  dirt  when  nearly  all  its  youn^ 
men  were  drafted  or  enlisted  to  fight  in 
World  War  II.  The  neighborhood  was 
founded  in  the  1920s  by  migrant  railroad 
workers  who  had  t)een  living  with  their  fam- 
ilies in  boxcars  at  a  nearby  yard.  Forced  to 
move  in  1929.  many  of  them  hauled  their 
boxcars  across  the  tracks  to  a  clearinK 
they'd  hacked  out  of  the  brush  with  axes 
and  machetes.  When  the  spring  rams  came 
to  the  Mississippi  River  town,  mud  rolled 
down  the  hill  and  filled  the  rutted  street 
During  the  war.  the  hearse  bringing  home 
the  dead  always  sank  in  the  mud.  so  friends 
and  relatives  would  have  to  rescue  the 
caskev  'Wed  track  mud  into  the  living 
room."  recalls  Terronez.  It  was  always  a 
mess.  " 

To  the  mothers  of  that  time,  all  the  boys 
of  Hero  Street's  close-knit  families  were 
their  hijos  (sons),  but  few  lost  as  much  as 
Senora  Sandoval.  All  six  of  her  sons  served. 
FYank,  whose  slingshots  were  among  the 
l)est  in  Silvis.  was  killed  in  northern  Burma 
on  June  29.  1944  at  age  23  Ten  months 
later,  on  April  14.  1945— only  23  days  before 
Germany  surrendered— his  brother  Jo.seph, 
26.  was  killed  when  his  unit  was  overrun  by 
Naz;  soldiers.  The  youngest.  Santiago,  made 
it  home  after  being  wounded  in  Korea,  only 
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to  be  killed  five  weeks  later  in  a  car  crash. 

"My  mother  doesn't  forget."  says  her 
daughter.  Georgia  Herrera.  "It  is  a  daily 
thing  with  her.  She  talks  at>out  it  constant- 
ly" 

No  longer  able  to  climb  stairs,  Seflora  San- 
doval now  keeps  to  her  green  cinder-block 
room  in  the  basement,  where  she  manages 
with  the  aid  of  a  walker  and  the  help  of  her 
children,  who  stop  by  several  times  a  day  to 
care  for  her.  Though  the  Sandovals  mourn. 
Tanilo,  who  served  in  the  Army  during  WW 
II.  feels  that  his  family  harbors  no  anger.  "I 
think  Americans  of  all  nationalities  thought 
it  was  their  duty  back  in  World  War  II.  "  he 
says.  "I  don't  think  there  were  any  ques- 
tions asked  like  there  were  in  Vietnam." 

Even  so.  his  sister  Georgia  cannot  forget 
how  the  loss  of  her  brothers  devastated  the 
family.  "I  don't  think  anyone  who  hasn't 
experienced  It  can  really  explain  to  you  the 
feeling.  "  she  says.  'Now  when  you  hear 
about  war.  they  want  to  get  into  it  in  Nica- 
ragua, you  think  to  yourself.  I  wish  i' 
wouldn't  t>e  so.'  "  Despite  her  misgivings, 
family  members  still  enlist.  Senora  Sando- 
val has  a  grandson  in  the  Army  and  a  great- 
grandson  in  the  Air  Force.  They  join.  Geor- 
gia suggests,  not  out  of  patriotism  but  be- 
cause there  are  no  jobs  and  no  money  to  go 
and  get  an  education  " 

Both  Georgia  and  her  brother  are  out- 
raged by  what  they  believe  is  discriminatory 
treatment  of  Hispanic  Americans.  Says 
Georgia:  "Lots  of  Hispanics  are  not  treated 
like  citizens  even  if  they  wre  born  here. 
Right  here  on  this  street  is  a  good  example 
of  what  the  Hispanics  did  for  this  country." 
When  Mexican-American  .soldiers  came  back 
from  WW  II.  they  were  unwelcome  at  the 
original  Silvis  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
post  and  had  to  start  their  own.  To  this  day 
two  separate  VFW  contingents  attend  Me- 
morial Day  ceremonies  on  Hero  Street. 

Despite  such  unequal  treatment  the  Mexi- 
can-American families  did  not  re.sent  their 
.sacrifice. '"  says  Sonny  Soliz,  whose  uncle. 
Claro  Soliz.  died  al  23  fighting  in  Belgium 
on  Jan.  19.  1945.  They  knew  the  dangers 
involved.  They  were  proud.  "  Soliz.  an  ,»rt 
teacher  and  athletic  director  at  Silvis  Junior 
High  School,  recalls  that  his  uncle  was  a 
very  good  artist  I  was  inspired  by  him."  In 
1974.  to  earn  his  ma.sler's  degree  in  art  edu- 
cation from  Western  Illinois  University. 
Soliz  painted  a  series  of  13  watercolors 
aljout  his  street  and  its  heroes.  One  shows 
Soliz'  father  at  Rock  Island  cemetery  think- 
ing of  his  brother  Claro,  who  is  seen  at  the 
moment  of  his  death  falling  over  a  barbed- 
wire  fence.  Another  shows  neighbor  Tony 
Pompa.  who  flew  tail  gunner  in  a  bomber, 
framed  by  the  wreckage  of  his  plane.  Ton.v 
had  enlisted  after  tH-ing  fired  from  his  job 
at  a  government  arsenal  because  he  was  not 
a  U.S.  citizen  He  lied  about  his  age-he  was 
only  17  and  gave  the  recruiters  a  false 
name  Two  and  a  half  year;,  later  Pompa  s 
aircraft  was  hit  by  shrapnel  over  Avlano. 
Italy  Other  crew  members  bailed  out.  but 
Tony  went  down  in  the  flaming  plane,  leav- 
ing a  pregnant  wife  and  an  infant  child. 
Tony  was  buried  under  his  assumed  name. 

Ix)pez.'"  and  his  anguished  relatives  had  to 
badger  the  Army  until  the  gravestone  was 
carved  correctly. 

Today  Tony  Pompas  granddaughter. 
Alana  L«'e.  18.  is  in  the  Army,  part  of  the 
enduring  tradition  of  the  Hero  Street  Eight. 

Yes.  they're  dead.  "  .says  Sonny  Soliz,  but 
they're  still  alive  to  us.  It's  good  for  the 
country  to  have  something  like  Hero  Street 
to  inspire  young  people." 

Soliz  brother  Tony,  who  served  In  the 
Navy  and  now   runs  a  barbershop,  lost  his 
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neighborhood  pals.  John  Munos  and  Joseph 
Gomez,  in  Korea,  He  still  has  the  last  two 
letters  he  wrote  to  them.  Both  envelopes 
were  returned  in  1951  marked  "Verified  De- 
ceased." "I  was  out  to  sea  when  I  got  those 
letters  back  and  I  just  broke  down,"  says 
Tony.  An  earlier  letter,  dated  Aug.  13,  I95I, 
which  Munos  wrote  him  from  Korea,  is 
poignantly  unhappy.  "Them  bastards  didn't 
waste  too  much  time  getting  me  to  this 
lousy  hole.  ,  ,  .  This  place  isn't  fit  for  a 
dog.  .  .  .  Right  now  we're  here  on  the  front 
lines."  Munos  was  killed  14  days  later. 

Among  all  the  herpes  of  Hero  Street,  none 
showed  more  bravery  in  action  than  Joseph 
Gomez.  Having  served  in  Germany  after 
World  War  II,  Gomez  was  called  from  the 
Reserves  to  go  to  Korea  in  September  1950. 
There,  a  gallant  self-sacrifice  on  May  17. 
1951  earned  him  a  posthumous  Silver  Star. 
His  Army  citation  notes:  "During  a  counter- 
attack launched  by  his  company.  Private 
Gomez,  with  complete  disregard  for  his  own 
safety,  assaulted  enemy  positions  in  the  face 
of  point-blank  small-arms  and  automatic- 
weapons  fire.  In  a  final  assault  under  in- 
tense enemy  fire,  he  fiercely  charged  the 
enemy  with  fixed  bayonet,  repulsing  him 
with  heavy  losses  and  clearing  the  position.  " 
His  stomach  and  chest  riddled  with  Chinese 
bullets.  Gomez  died  11  days  later. 

"I  always  wondered  why  there  was  war 
and  a  lot  of  dying  and  a  lot  of  suffering.  " 
-says  his  daughter.  Linda  Diaz.  34.  who  was' 
15  months  old  when  he  died  and  is  now  a 
mother  of  three  living  in  Port  Byron.  III.  I 
can  understand  how  our  people  feel  about 
losing  these  bo.vs  because  of  the  war  the 
way  it  was.  But  war  is  futile,  and  it  hasn't 
proved  anything  by  our  boys  getting  killed." 
A  Jehovah's  Witness.  Linda  believes  in  paci- 
fism and  would  like  to  leave  her  father's 
death  behind.  But  Joe  Terronez  is  lobbying 
to  get  a  Medal  of  Honor  for  Gomez.  Hero 
Street's  fallen  sons  would  have  appreciated 
Terronez'  campaign  to  honor  their  home 
block.  As  Claro  Soliz  put  it  in  a  letter  home 
before  he  died.  "The  street  is  really  not 
much,  just  mud  and  ruts,  but  right  now  tx) 
me  It  is  the  greatest  street  in  the  world.""* 
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•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Parliamentary  Group  for 
Human  Rights  in  the  Soviet  Union 
held  it,s  first  meeting  in  Paris  on  May 
26.  My  good  friend,  Lynn  Singer,  of 
the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jewry 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  status  of 
Jev^s  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  are  members  of  IPG  and 
will  find  her  remarks  to  be  of  particu- 
lar interest.  But  all  of  us  who  believe 
in  human  rights  will  find  her  com- 
ments to  be  relevant  and  timely. 
Lynn  Singer  Speech 

As  president  of  the  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews.  I  am  here  to  acquaint  the 
International  Parliamentary  Group  for 
Human  Rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
problem  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  to  recommend 
for  your  consideration  concrete  action  to  re- 
solve this  vital  human  rights  issue. 
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Let  me  begin  my  analysis  of  Soviet  Jewry 
with  reference  to  the  international  agree- 
ments upon  which  the  right  to  emigration 
and  family  reunification  is  based.  The  Uni- 
versal Declaration  on  Human  Rights  sUtes 
that  everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country.  Including  his  own.  The  Helsinki  ac- 
cords affirm  that  the  presentation  of  an  ap- 
plication concerning  family  reunification 
will  not  modify  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  applicant  or  members  of  his  family. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  and  to  the  Helsinki 
accords.  As  such,  the  Soviet  Union  has  un- 
dertaken to  apply  these  international  stand- 
ards of  behavior  to  its  human  rights  policy 
for  Soviet  Jews.  Equally,  concerned  citizens 
and  parliamentarians  are  entitled  to  hold 
the  Soviet  Union  accountable  for  its  per- 
formance in  implementing  these  agree- 
ments, as  we  hold  our  own  nations  accoimt- 
able  for  their  performance. 

In  the  area  of  Jewish  emigration,  the  per- 
formance by  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
abysmal  and  contrary  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Helsinki  accords.  Since  1979, 
Jewish  emigration  for  the  Soviet  Union  has 
declined  98%.  to  the  point  where  the  cur- 
rent monthly  average  is  at  its  lowest  level  in 
nearly  two  decades.  Concomitant  with  this 
statisticaJ  downturn  has  been  the  creation 
of  an  environment  for  Soviet  Jews  which  is 
paralleled  in  its  deprivation  of  freedom  only 
by  the  horrors  of  Stalinist  Russia  or  Nazi 
Germany. 

Every  Soviet  Jew  applying  to  emigrate 
most  have  an  invitation  from  a  relative  in 
Israel.  Since  1968,  more  than  600,000  of 
these  invitations  have  been  requested  by 
Soviet  Jews.  However,  only  264,000  Soviet 
Jews  have  emigrated  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus,  there  are  more  than  300,000  Soviet 
Jews  who  are  denied  the  right  to  emigrate 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Accompanying  the  denial  of  emigration  is 
the  attempt  by  the  Soviet  Government  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  Jewish  cultural  iden- 
tity. Although  the  Soviet  Constitution  guar- 
antees the  right  of  national  minorities  to 
cultural,  religious  and  linguistic  expression, 
Soviet  Jews  are  effectively  prohibited  from 
exercising  this  right.  The  Hebrew  language 
is  officially  forbidden,  in  terms  of  both  in- 
struction and  the  dissemination  of  materi- 
als. There  are  only  55  functioning  syna- 
gogues ia  the  Soviet  Union  to  serve  a  Jewish 
population  estimated  at  2'A  million.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  no  seminaries  for  the 
training  of  rabbis,  making  the  continuation 
of  religious  instruction  and  services  an  im- 
possibility. The  result  of  this  officially  sanc- 
tioned cultural  genocide  has  been  to  drive 
Soviet  Jews  into  underground  seminars  in 
order  to  retain  their  remaining  vestiges  of 
cultural  Identity. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the  Soviet 
treatment  of  Jews  has  been  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  officially-sponsored  anti-Jewish 
campaigns,  in  1983.  the  Anti-Zionist  Com- 
mittee of  the  Soviet  Public  was  formed, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  nominally  Jewish 
general,  David  Dragunsky,  This  committee 
has  been  the  guiding  force  behind  a  cam- 
paign against  Jews  which  resembles  the 
most  abhorrent  characteristics  of  the  Nazi 
regime.  'To  cite  two  statements  made  by  the 
vice-chah-man  of  the  committee.  Samuel 
Zivs.  "ITie  Jews  actively  cooperated  with 
the  Gestapo  during  World  War  II,"  and, 
■The  Israeli  Government  Employs  former 
SS  officers  in  the  training  program  for  Its 
Army.'  Such  seemingly  ludicrous  assertions 
have  had  a  chilling  effect  on  those  Jews 
seeking  to  emigrate,  because  they  have  con- 
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tributed   to   the   isolation  of  Jews  within 
Soviet  society. 

This  social  ostracism  extends  to  the  most 
basic  aspects  of  everyday  life.  For  most 
Soviet  Jews  applying  to  emigrate  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  their  application  is  the  loss  of 
employment  in  their  chosen  profession. 
Such  firings  are  particularly  damaging  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  only  because  of  the 
reduction  In  income  but  also  because 
anyone  who  is  not  gainfully  employed  can 
face  criminal  charges  of  parasitism,  with 
the  possibility  of  a  one-year  prison  sentence. 

Another  fact  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Jew's  ex- 
istence Is  the  denial  of  educational  opportu- 
nity. There  are  strict  quotas  on  Jewish  ad- 
mission to  universities,  and  entrance  exami- 
nations given  to  Jews  are  considerably  more 
difficult  than  those  given  to  other  students. 
To  cite  one  example,  Andrei  Sakharov 
solved  a  mathematics  problem  given  to 
Jewish  students  on  the  Moscow  State  Uni- 
versity entrance  examination  in  two  hours— 
the  Jewish  students  were  asked  to  solve  the 
problem  In  twenty  minutes. 

Related  to  the  loss  of  livelihood  and  edu- 
cational opportunity  is  another  effort  to  de- 
stroy careers— the  revocation  of  academic 
degrees.  Soviet  Jews  refused  emigration 
visas  had  advanced  degrees  taken  away  in 
absentia  by  committees  established  at  their 
former  places  of  work.  Only  after  protests 
from  colleagues  and  governments  in  the 
West  was  this  incidious  and  illegal  practice 
halted  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

These  then  are  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  must 
live.  The  denial  of  emigration,  the  denial  of 
educational  opportunity,  the  ostracism  at 
the  workplace,  the  specter  of  virulent  anti- 
semitism,  the  denial  of  cultural  and  reli- 
gious Identity,  and  the  threat  of  arrest  and 
Imprisonment— all  are  commonplace  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today  if  you  are  a  Soviet  Jew. 

As  the  International  Parliamentary 
Group  conducts  its  deliberations,  the  nature 
of  Soviet  human  rights  performance  is  elo- 
quently and  tragically  underlined  by  the 
events  surrounding  the  fate  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov. Dr.  Sakharov  is  known  to  all  of  us 
for  his  heroic  efforts  to  defend  human 
rights  and  human  decency  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  no  group  is  more  cogniscent  of 
this  than  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
great  personal  risk.  Dr.  Sakharov  has  pub- 
licly defended  imprisoned  Soviet  Jews,  such 
as  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  Ida  Nudel.  His 
work  in  uncovering  discrimination  against 
Jews  In  universities  and  in  the  scientific 
community  is  well  known  to  all  of  us  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of 
Soviet  Jews.  That  he  now  must  literally 
commit  suicide  to  attain  the  basic  rights  for 
which  he  has  fought  illustrates  how  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  achieve  the  promise 
of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

There  is  a  critical  need  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  Soviet  Jewry  before  it  is 
too  late.  In  the  view  of  my  organization,  the 
International  Parliamentary  Group  for 
Human  Rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
uniquely  positioned  to  have  a  practical  and 
positive  effect  on  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 

An  outstanding  achievement  of  the  Hel- 
sinki process  has  been  the  degree  to  which 
Western  governments  have  been  united  in 
their  concern  for  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union's  flagrant 
disregard  of  its  Helsinki  obligations  has  only 
strengthened  the  resolve  of  the  West  to  call 
attention  to  Soviet  performance  and  to 
demand  Soviet  accountability  for  imple- 
menting the  Helsinki  guarantees.  IPG  can 
build  on  this  momentum  by  its  actions,  with 
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the  result  that  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  can  again  l)ecome  a  significant 
achievement  of  our  shared  commitment  to 
the  Helsinki  ideals. 

Given  the  current  alarming  situation  for 
Soviet  Jews,  I  believe  there  are  practical 
steps  which  IPG  can  take  to  return  a  cli- 
mate of  hope  among  those  whose  lives 
depend  upon  our  efforts. 

First,  Soviet  authorities  in  every  Western 
country  must  be  made  aware  that  continued 
neglect  of  human  rights  pledges  is  unaccept- 
able. This  can  be  done  through  a  variety  of 
means:  letters  and  telegrams  to  Soviet  em- 
bassies, petitions  on  individual  cases,  and 
direct  personal  contact.  Such  action  in  the 
short-term  can  halt  the  worsening  situation, 
and  in  the  long-term  can  achieve  results  as 
Soviet  representatives  realize  that  the 
Soviet  Jewry  issue  will  not  disappear  in  a 
time  of  cool  bilateral  and  multilateral  rela- 
tions. 

Second,  parliamentarians  should  under- 
take to  evaluate  Soviet  performance  first- 
hand through  missions  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  viewing  the  posi- 
tion of  Soviet  Jewry  than  through  the  eyes 
of  Soviet  Jews  themselves. 

Third,  the  virulence  of  the  Kremlin's  anti- 
Jewish  campaign  must  be  challenged  at 
every  opportunity.  The  anti-Zionist  Com- 
mittee is  but  the  latest  effort  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  test  the  limits  of  Western  resolve 
on  this  issue.  The  U.S.S.R.  must  be  con- 
fronted with  the  knowledge  that  continued 
official  sanctioning  of  such  hate  campaigns 
will  serve  to  isolate  the  Kremlin  as  an  irre- 
sponsible and  illegitimate  member  of  the 
International  community. 

Fourth,  there  must  be  action  in  the  area 
of  the  free  flow  of  information,  denying 
Soviet  Jews  the  right  to  correspondence  and 
telephone  communication  with  the  West 
and  with  each  other  violates  the  spirit  of 
the  Helsinki  accords  and  the  letter  of  the 
International  Postal  Convention.  No  society 
can  be  hermetically  sealed  from  exposure  to 
ideas  and  cultures.  The  problem  of  radio 
jamming  of  Western  broadcasts  and  the  lim- 
itation on  access  to  Western  publications 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
pledges  under  Basket  III  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act. 

Fifth,  artificial  obstacles  within  the  emi- 
gration process  itself  must  be  removed. 
Such  restrictions  as  the  first-degree  relative 
rule  for  invitations  (which  define  family  as 
meaning  only  parents  and  children,  not  for 
example  brothers  and  sisters),  the  require- 
ment that  new  invitations  are  necessary  for 
each  application,  that  access  by  an  appli- 
cant to  supposed  state  secrets  can  delay  the 
granting  of  visas  for  ten  years  or  more,  that 
applicants  may  not  receive  any  answer  for 
up  to  three  years,  and  that  applicants  face 
the  immediate  loss  of  employment  and 
career  opportunities  are  all  contrary  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  Helsinki  commitments. 
There  must  be  concerted  effort  to  make  the 
visa  application  process  accessible  and  effi- 
cient for  all  those  seeking  family  reunifica- 
tion. 

Sixth.  Western  governments  themselves 
must  continue  to  work  closely  together  in 
monitoring  Soviet  performance  and  acting 
in  the  all  too  frequent  cases  of  Soviet 
abuses.  Parliamentarians  can  be  an  essential 
catalyst  in  this  effort  by  calling  attention  to 
the  Soviet  Jewry  problem  in  meetings 
within  their  own  governments.  There  csm  be 
no  clearer  demonstration  of  public  support 
for  human  rights  concerns  than  through 
the  support  given  by  directly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Western  body  politic. 
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Seventh,  contact  with  Soviet  parliamen 
tarians  can  reinforce  the  commitment  of 
Western  legislators  to  the  human  rights 
issue.  As  Soviet  representatives  stress  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  grips  with  the  issue 
of  nuclear  weapons,  so  must  IPG  members 
stress  that  human  righU  performance  is  a 
measure  of  how  reliable  Soviet  pledges  are 

Finally,  there  must  be  realism  and  consist 
ency  in  the  overall  strategy  developed  for 
improving  the  human  rights  of  Soviet  Jews 
At  the  present  rate  of  emigration,  it  will 
take  300  years  to  enable  those  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  expressed  a  desire  for  emigration 
to  have  that  desire  fulfilled.  Too  often, 
there  is  a  sense  that  the  outlook  is  hopeless- 
ly pessimistic,  or  that  given  time  the  Soviet 
Union  will  eventually  yield  to  our  demands. 
However,  the  U.S.S.R  approaches  this  prob 
lem  with  a  belief  that  lime  will  event  lally 
provide  acceptance  by  the  West  of  any  out 
rageous  Soviet  policy  For  IPG.  this  means 
that  actions  should  be  measured  according 
to  the  gravity  of  the  conditions  being  faced 
by  Soviet  Jews.  At  present,  the  situation  is 
at  its  lowest  point  in  many  years,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  continued  set- 
backs until  such  time  as  the  Soviet  Union 
realizes  that  our  concern  is  permanei.v  and 
unchanging  regardless  of  short-term  suc- 
cesses and  failures. 

This  conference  is  in  my  view  a  turning 
point  in  the  struggle  for  Soviet  Jewish  free 
dom.  Your  presence  here  indicates  your  con 
cern.  but  more  importantly  conveys  your 
imagination  in  finding  new  solutions  to  an 
age-old  problem.  Those  for  whom  you  are 
fighting  look  to  you  for  leadership  and  for 
hope  in  a  critical  time.  I  know  that  you  will 
not  retreat  from  your  resolve  and  will  be  re- 
membered for  raising  a  united  voice  In  sup- 
port of  the  only  real  measure  of  any  soci- 
ety's value— the  committment  to  human  dig- 
nity and  human  freedom. 

Thank  you.* 


KISS  YOUR  JELLYBEANS 
GOODBYE 

HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  into  the  Record 
today  the  lyrics  of  a  song  written  by 
Ms.  Harmony  Grisman  and  sung  by 
Sweet  Irene  and  the  Jellybeans,  a 
group  of  children  from  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  California. 

"Kiss  Your  Jellybeans  Goodbye  '  is 
the  title  of  the  song,  and  while  the 
lyrics  are  simple  and  direct,  the  mes- 
sage is  pKJwerful  and  one  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore.  Certainly, 
children  have  a  right  to  grow  up  in  a 
world  free  from  the  fear  of  nuclear 
war  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  guar- 
antee them  the  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  children 
have  strong  feelings  about  a  secure 
and  peaceful  future.  They  are  helping 
to  change  our  world  into  a  healthier 
place  for  all  living  things.  It  is  high 
time  we  join  Sweet  Irene  and  the  Jel- 
lybeans in  spreading  their  message  so 
that  no  one  will  have  to  kiss  their  jel- 
lybeans goodbye. 
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The  lyrics  of  the  song  follow: 
Kiss  Your  Jellybeans  Goodbye 

0  Mr.  Reagan  wont  you  listen  to  me 
I'd  like  a  chance  to  live 

1  don't  want  my  world  irradiated  or  blown 

to  bitsl 
There's  gonna  have  to  be  some  changes 
111  tell  you  the  reason  Wiiy 
If  you  don't  stop  building  nuclear  bombs, 
You  can  ki.s.s  your  jellyl)eans  goodbye! 

Chorus: 

Kiss  your  jellybeans  goodbye 

Kiss  your  jellybeans  goodbye 

If  you  don't  stop  building  nuclear  bombs. 

You  can  kiss  your  jellybeans  goodbye! 

I  really  love  this  planet 

And  thai  s  the  reason  why  .  .  . 

I  say.  Slop  building  those  nuclear  bombs 

Or  you  can  kiss  your  jellybeans  goodbye! 

Chorus: 

Kiss  your  jellybeans  goodbye 

Kiss  your  jellybeans  goodbye 

If  you  don't  stop  building  nuclear  bombs. 

You  can  kuss  your  jellybeans  goodbye! 

I've  heard  there's  people  hungry 

With  children  just  like  me 

Because  you  take  all  our  money 

And  give  il  to  the  military 

Chorus: 

Ki.si^your  jellytn-ans  goodbye 

Kiss  your  jellybeans  goodbye 

If  you  don't  slop  building  nuclear  bombs. 

You  can  kiss  your  jellybeans  goodbye!— 

Harmony  Grisman.* 


INDEPENDENT  BANKING 
PRESERVATION  ACT 

HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  'VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inde- 
pendent Banking  Preservation  Act  has 
received  the  strong  support  of  small 
and  community  banks  in  Minnesota 
and  acro.ss  the  country.  The  following 
statement  of  support  was  prepared  by 
the  executive  board  of  the  Independ- 
ent Bankers  Association  of  Minnesota 
and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  execu- 
tive councils  of  the  Illinois.  Louisiana, 
Colorado,  and  South  Dakota  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Associations.  In  addi- 
tion, resolutions  of  support  for  this 
legislation  are  currently  pending 
before  several  other  State  organiza- 
tions. The  importance  of  this  state- 
ment is  that  it  provides  Members  of 
Congress  with  a  concise  description  of 
the  concerns  held  by  small  bankers  re- 
garding the  future  structure  of  the  fi- 
nancial industry,  as  well  as  the  reasons 
for  their  support  cf  my  legislation. 

This  statement  of  support  is  impor- 
tant for  several  other  reasons  as  well. 
First,  it  demonstrates  the  support  of 
independent,  community  and  small 
bankers  for  legislation  which  w.^uld 
close  the  nonbank  bank  and  South 
Dakota  loopholes.  Second,  it  demon- 
strates that  many  bankers  recognize 
the  validity  of  our  Nation's  traditional 
separation  of  banking  and  commerce 
activities.  Finally,  this  statement  dem- 
onstrates that  many  bankers  are  op- 
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posed  to  granting  new  asset  powers  to 
banks.  Many  members  of  the  banking 
community  have  realized  that  it  is 
likely  that  these  new  powers  will  be 
used  almost  solely  by  the  largest 
money  center  banks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  cannot 
agree  with  every  concern  raised  in  the 
following  statement,  I  am  pleased  that 
independent  bankers  have  indicated 
their  support  for  the  efforts  of  Chair- 
man St  Germain,  Representative 
Wylie,  myself  and  others  who  have 
cosponsored  H.R.  5734.  The  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  uses  H.R.  5734 
as  a  starting  point,  and  provides  what 
I  consider  essential  further  legislative 
action  to  insure  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  our  Nation's  financial  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  statement 
of  support  prepared  by  the  Independ- 
ent Association  of  Minnesota  for  the 
Independent  Banking  Preservation 
Act  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Statement  of  Support,  Independent 
Banking  Preservation  Act 

We  arc  a  group  of  concerned  community 
bankers  who  believe  that  the  changes  in  the 
banking  and  financial  markets  sanctioned 
by  Federal  and  Stale  regulators  should  be 
reexamined. 

Up  to  1980,  America  had  a  decentralized 
banking  system  with  thousands  of  institu- 
tions across  the  entire  country  providing 
.services  needed  by  local  communities  and 
businesses.  It  was  a  system  carefully  devel- 
oped by  the  American  political  system  to 
assure  that  economic  power  did  not  become 
unduly  concentrated.  The  system  allowed 
chartering  by  both  state  and  federal  au- 
thorities, prohibited  banking  (deposit 
taking)  across  state  boundaries,  and  separat- 
ed banking  from  most  ether  kinds  of  com- 
merce, most  particularly  securities  under- 
writing. 

The  result  was  a  creative  and  innovative 
financial  system  that  promoted  the  most 
vigorous  and  powerful  economy  in  the 
world.  Because  of  the  many  financial  service 
organizations  that  existed  in  this  country, 
the  financial  market  place  was  rich  and 
varied. 

Starting  in  1980.  the  legal  structure  upon 
which  this  s.vstem  was  founded  began  to 
come  apart.  The  legislative  changes  adopted 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  inflation  and  pro- 
tect savings  and  loan  a.ssociations.  as  well  as 
the  deregulation  of  certain  interest  bearing 
accounts,  created  uncertainty  and  opportu- 
nity for  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions. If  the  process  had  stopped  there,  we 
would  not  be  concerned  today. 

But  together  with  these  formal  changes, 
there  have  been  a  variety  of  informal,  regu- 
latory policy  changes  that  have  made  bank- 
ing and  financial  regulation,  in  the  words  of 
Business  Week  commentator  G.  David  Wal- 
lace, appear  "ridiculous." 

We  have  a  law  against  interstate  banking: 
but  the  Bank  of  America  has  375  offices  in 
40  states:  Citicorp  has  444  in  39  states:  Man- 
ufacturers Hanover  has  478  offices  in  30 
states:  Citicorp  owns  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations in  California,  Illinois  and  Florida 
which  take  deposits  and  make  commercial 
loans:  and  the  U.S.  Trust  Corporation  of 
New  York  converted  its  Florida  trust  office 
into  a  bank  that  takes  deposits  and  makes 
consumer  loans  and  dozens  of  large  bank 
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holding  companies  have  rushed  to  make  ap- 
plication for  similar  interstate  operations. 

We  have  a  law  against  combinations  of 
banks  with  non  financial  institutions  but 
Sears,  Roebuck  tt  Company  owns  a  savings 
and  loan,  a  stock  broker,  an  insurance  com- 
pany and  a  real  estate  brokerage  firm. 
Thirty-two  securities  firms  own  nonbank 
banks— including  such  major  firms  as  E.  F. 
Hutton.  Prudential.  Shearson.  Merrill 
Lynch. 

This  ridicule  of  banking  regulation  didn't 
have  to  happen.  In  fact  over  the  past  SO 
years,  no  federal  regulator  in  either  party 
believed  that  he  could  blink  at  the  law.  the 
rules  or  the  legislative  history  and  thus  give 
away  the  financial  store  to  his  rich  and  pow- 
erful friends  on  Wall  Street.  We  used  to  be- 
lieve in  this  country  that  public  policy 
choices  were  made  by  elected  officials  after 
reviewing  competing  legislative  proposals. 
In  the  recent  rush  to  remake  the  banking 
system.  Congressional  deliberation  has  been 
as  welcome  as  the  plague. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  witnessed 
the  development  of  the  1980s  version  of  the 
spoils  system.  Under  the  guise  of  having  to 
approve  combiniations  because  of  "loop- 
holes." the  banking  regulators  have  refused 
to  even  contest  the  most  outrageous  re- 
quests by  big  banks,  big  corporations  and 
big  securities  firms.  Today's  loopholes  are 
financial  blackholes  that  threaten  to  con- 
sume our  financial  universe. 

We  think  it  is  important  to  reestablish  the 
banking  regulations  principles  that  served 
so  well  in  the  past.  We  agree  with  Chairman 
Volcker  that  banking  has  a  unique  place  in 
our  economic  system.  Banks,  and  only 
banks,  are  the  key  participants  in  the  pay- 
ment .system.  Banks,  and  only  banks,  have 
the  capacity  to  expand  and  contract  the 
money  supply.  Banks,  and  only  banks,  are 
protected  by  Federal  deposit  insurance.  In 
its  control  of  money  (the  accepted  medium 
of  exchange  for  all  other  goods  and  services) 
banking  has  power  which  no  other  service 
sector  possesses. 

Our  choice  in  the  past  was  for  an  efficient 
capital  market  with  fair  availability  of 
credit  based  on  financial  decisions  exercised 
within  the  territory  served.  While  our 
nation  obviously  needs  some  large  banks, 
and  large  banks  have  developed  under  our 
regulatory  system,  the  further  concentra- 
tion of  financial  resources  in  nationwide  fi- 
nancial and  nonfinancial  corporations  is 
definitely  not  needed.  And  make  no  mistake, 
concentration  will  be  the  result  of  the  cur- 
rent regulatory  inaction. 

As  stated  by  the  Conference  of  State 
Bank  Supervisors,  the  issue  is  whether  our 
nation  Will  retain  a  diverse,  multiple-institu- 
tional, locally-owned  and  controlled  system 
which  because  of  these  characteristics  is 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  many  and  di- 
verse economic  areas  of  the  nation. 

The  financial  services  sector  is  already 
dangerously  concentrated.  In  1983.  the  top 
50  commercial  banks  control  59.8  percent  of 
total  bahk  assets.  In  1972  there  were  112 
commercial  banks  with  assets  over  $1  bil- 
lion. By  1982  their  number  had  more  than 
doubled— to  265  such  banks.  The  growth  in 
assets  in  the  very  largest  banks  was  even 
more  spectacular,  rising  over  300  percent 
from  1912  to  1982. 

Banking  is  unique  in  yet  another  way— the 
usual  eoonomic  prescription  for  increasing 
competition  is  to  reduce  barriers  to  entry. 
Such  an  action  in  regard  to  banks  will  have 
the  opposite  effect.  In  States  which  have  al- 
lowed intrastate  branching,  we  have  seen 
the  largest  banks  in  the  states  acquiring  key 
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banks  in  local  markets  thus  concentrating 
economic  power  within  the  state. 

If  Interstate  banking  restrictions  are 
gutted,  we  will  see  the  largest  banks  acquir- 
ing key  banks  in  regional  and  local  markets. 
"While  many  large  bank  holding  companies 
have  positioned  themselves  for  interstate 
banking  by  filing  applications  for  nonbank 
banks,  many  others,  such  as  the  Wachovia 
Corporation,  acknowledge  that  they  plan  to 
conduct  interstate  banking  by  acquiring 
banks  in  other  states. 

These  acquired  banks  will  be  the  banks  in 
the  largest  population  centers,  with  the 
greatest  potential  for  growth  and  expan- 
sion, and  with  market  values  of  their  stock 
well  below  book  value.  This  process  is  al- 
ready underway. 

This  will  result  in  fewer  institutions  of 
larger  size  leading  to  greater  practical  bar- 
riers to  new  competitors  and  to  greater  diffi- 
culties for  small  and  medium  businesses  in 
arranging  suitable  credit  to  finance  their 
operations. 

Large  size  in  financial  institutions  does 
not  mean  increased  efficiency  in  providing 
the  public  with  banking  services,  although 
it  does  lead  to  competitive  advantages,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  increased  likelihood 
that  it  will  not  fail,  or  more  importantly  will 
not  be  allowed  to  fail.  A  high  concentration 
of  banking  resources  in  a  few  giant  nation- 
wide' organizations  will  inevitably  result  in 
increased  government  interest  in  their  sur- 
vival, bringing  additional  government  regu- 
lation in  the  public  interest  and  removing 
them  even  further  from  market  penalties 
for  poor  decisions. 

Just  as  it  proved  impossible  for  the  Feder- 
al government  to  allow  large  industrial 
firms  to  fail,  it  will  be  unacceptable  public 
policy  that  a  national  megabank  should  fail. 

The  outlook  for  independent,  community 
banks  worsens  if  the  intermingling  of  finan- 
cial institutions  with  retailers  and  stock  bro- 
kers continues— whether  by  allowing  Sears 
and  E.  F.  Hutton  to  own  savings  and  loans 
or  by  allowing  Citibank  to  underwrite  reve- 
nue bonds  and  corporate  securities.  Securi- 
ties brokerage,  for  example,  is  even  more 
highly  concentrated  than  banking.  In  1977 
the  top  25  brokerage  firms  earned  60%  of 
the  commission  revenues  earned  by  the 
entire  industry.  The  top  5  investment  banks 
handled  44%  of  all  advised  private  place- 
ments in  1975  and  1976.  During  the  decade 
from  1968  to  1977.  the  number  of  invest- 
ment banks  that  handled  new  issues  of  reve- 
nue bonds  decreased  from  470  to  approxi- 
mately 370.  Combinations  of  financial  and 
nonfinancial  corporations  will  result  in  less 
competition  and  more  concentration. 

Concerned  community  bankers  have  a  leg- 
islative agenda  that  is  embodied  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Banking  Preservation  Act.  We  give 
high  priority,  as  does  Chairman  Volcker,  to 
ending  nonbank  proliferation.  Title  I  of  our 
bill  amends  the  definition  of  bank  in  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  so  that  its  pro- 
tections and  obligations  will  cover  all  simi- 
larly situated  entities.  We  provide  that  a 
bank  is  an  institution  insured  by  the  FDIC. 
eligible  for  such  insurance  or  engaged  in 
taking  deposits  and  making  commercial 
loans. 

Another  priority  objective  is  complete  and 
consistent  regulation  of  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies.  Our  banks  have  accept- 
ed the  reality  of  competition  from  savings 
and  loans  in  our  communities  after  the  Con- 
gress made  them  "bank-like."  Thus  while 
many  people  say  that  there  are  too  many 
banks,  under  the  new  law  we  now  have  4.000 
new  banks.  We  have  found  that  we  can  live 
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with  this  competition  if  they  continue  to 
put  their  assets  in  mortgage  loans  and  relat- 
ed investments.  While  most  savings  and 
loans  are  still  in  the  home  Joan  business, 
they  now  have  power  and  opportunity  to  de- 
velop an  asset  profile  that  is  no  different 
than  most  independent  banks.  However, 
their  holding  companies  are  not  regulated 
like  bank  holding  companies,  particularly 
with  regard  to  interstate  branching  and  tie 
ins  with  a  whole  variety  of  non  financial 
business  operations. 

Title  I  of  our  legislation  adds  to  the  defi- 
nition of  bank  by  providing  that  a  savings 
and  loan  which  fails  to  devote  a  significant 
portion  of  its  assets  to  residential  mortgages 
or  related  investments  will  be  treated  as  a 
bank. 

Title  II  of  our  legislation  amends  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  to  require  that 
savings  and  loan  holding  companies  which 
become  subject  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  because  the  assets  of  their  savings 
and  loan  subsidiary  are  not  substantially  in- 
vested in  home  mortgage  related  invest- 
ments will  have  to  divest  their  nonfinancial 
activities. 

A  related  problem  which  undermines  re- 
strictions on  interstate  banking  and  pro- 
motes financial  concentration  is  the  dis- 
tressing and  increasingly  more  frequent 
practice  of  Federal  regulators  approving 
emergency  acquisitions  of  troubled  financial 
institutions  by  extremely  large,  out  of  state 
financial  institutions.  Within  the  past  year. 
Citibank  has  acquired  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  deposit  taking  institutions  in  Califor- 
nia. Illinois  and  Florida.  The  first  such  ac- 
quisition last  year  was  initially  hedged 
around  with  conditions,  but  within  a  month 
those  restrictions  were  lifted. 

Title  III  of  our  legislation  amends  various 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  the  National  Housing  Act.  and  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  to  prohibit  "emergen- 
cy" mergers  involving  the  50  largest  banks 
or  bank  holding  companies.  The  fact  that  in 
particular  instances  the  bid  of  a  large  bank 
may  result  in  a  premium  purchase  price 
doesn't  begin  to  compensate  for  the  damage 
to  the  banking  s.vstem  by  interstate  concen- 
tration. Title  III  also  requires  divestiture  of 
such  acquisitions  approved  after  January  1. 
1983. 

In  the  regulatory  turmoil  of  the  financial 
markets  in  the  past  few  years,  some  state 
legislators  and  state  regulators  have  moved 
to  undermine  interstate  banking  restrictions 
in  order  to  give  their  state  chartered  institu- 
tions a  momentary  advantage  in  financial 
markets  or  merely  to  create  jobs  within  that 
state  by  attracting  out  of  state  financial 
conglomerates.  Whatever  the  motivation, 
and  the  job  creation  rationale  has  been 
mostly  illusory,  independent  community 
banks— both  nationally  chartered  and  stale 
chartered- are  placed  at  a  severe  disadvan- 
tage. 

Titles  IV  and  V  of  our  legislation  deal 
with  these  uncoordinated,  destructive  state 
actions.  Title  IV  amends  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  to  delete  state  authority  to 
approve  acquisitions  by  out  of  state  bank 
holding  companies.  This  will  effectively  halt 
the  growing  proliferation  of  regional  bank- 
ing compacts.  Interstate  banking,  whether 
regional  or  nationwide,  has  no  fair  place  in 
our  financial  marketplace.  Title  V  cures 
what  has  become  known  as  the  South 
Dakota  problem— chartering  state  banks 
and  giving  them  powers  not  normally  pos- 
sessed by  financial  institutions  so  long  as 
they  exercise  these  powers  outside  South 
Dakota. 
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Finally,  as  to  the  issue  of  concentration, 
our  legislation  addresses  the  competitive 
problem  arising  from  a  nationwide  financial 
institution's  ability  to  drive  up  rates  on  in- 
terest bearing  deposits  beyond  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  local  market  and  financ;-  'ta 
losses  by  profits  in  other  geographical  areas. 
Title  VI  prohibits  predatory  rate  practices 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competition  in 
local  financial  markets. 

Recent  years  have  also  witnessed  a  grow- 
ing number  of  approvals  for  domestic  oper- 
ations of  foreign  banks.  The  Comptroller 
has  granted  Federal  branch  and  agency  au- 
thority despite  local  opposition  if  the  State 
does  not  specifically  prevent  foreign  intru- 
sion into  its  financial  markets.  Title  VII  of 
our  legislation  makes  two  .significani 
changes  in  the  International  Banking  Act. 
First,  the  Comptroller  may  not  approve  for- 
eign bank  operations  unless  State  law  e.x- 
plicitly  allows  foreign  bank  operations  so 
that  the  nonexistence  of  a  prohibition  is  not 
taken  as  approval.  Second,  the  Comptroller 
may  not  approve  foreign  operations  even  if 
a  State  law  specifically  allow.s  it.  if  the 
home  country  of  the  foreign  bark  doe.s  not 
make  equivalent  concessions  to  United 
States  banking  institutions. 

There  are  two  other  points  on  our  legisla- 
tive agenda,  but  these  have  much  le.ss  priori 
ty  than  the  preceding  7  titles  of  our  legisla- 
tion. The  first  is  contained  in  Title  VIII  of 
our  legislation  which  would  authorize  small 
banks  under  SlOO  million  m  total  assets  to 
exercise  bank  holding  company  powers 
without  actually  forming  a  separate  corpo- 
ration. This  authority  would  require  notice 
to  the  F'ederal  Reserve,  but  not  the  lengthy 
process  now  required. 

The  second  is  contained  in  the  final  title 
(this  title  has  been  deleted  from  the  bill  in- 
troduced today,  as  indicated  in  the  accompa- 
nying remarks)  of  our  legislation  which 
gives  small  bank  holding  companies,  having 
$50  million  in  assets  or  less  the  authority  to 
engage  in  real  estate  brokerage  activities. 
Unlike  the  vast  array  of  powers  now  being 
proposed  for  bank  holding  companies,  the 
limited  authority  to  broker  real  estate  may 
be  of  some  value  to  independent  community 
banks.  Where  a  State  will  allow  real  estate 
brokerage  licenses  to  be  held  by  banks,  it 
will  involve  very  little  investment  or  risk  to 
small  banks  to  engage  in  these  activities.  Be- 
cause Slate  banking  authorities  often  allow 
state  banks  to  engage  in  real  estate  broker- 
age, it  should  be  considered  as  an  additional 
power  for  small  national  banks. 

The  vast  array  of  new  powers  being  pro- 
posed in  other  legislation  for  bank  holding 
companies  are  wholly  impractical  for  small 
banks.  They  are  undesirable  for  the  econo- 
my as  a  whole  and  would  only  tend  to  in- 
crease the  already  excessive  power  and  con- 
centration of  money  center  banks. 

The  Independent  Banking  Preservation 
Act  is  our  prescription  for  a  healthy  bank- 
ing system  in  the  United  States  If  its  provi- 
sions are  not  enacted,  our  nation  will  go 
down  the  road  towards  bigger  banks  and  fi- 
nancial concentration.  This  will  force  small 
banks  out  of  business  and  will  be  unfair  not 
just  to  their  owners  and  investors  but  more 
significantly  to  the  communities  they 
serve.* 
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HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  former  President  of  Venezuela, 
Carlos  Andres  Perez,  visited  the  Con- 
gress to  share  with  us  his  views  and 
concerns  with  respect  to  the  situation 
in  Central  America  and  the  debt  crisis 
in  Latin  America. 

President  Perez  followed  up  his  visit 
with  a  letter  which  sums  up  what  he 
describes  as  the  viewpoint  of  a  Latin 
American  democratic  political  leader  " 
on  these  issues.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  wisdom  in  this  short  but  elegant 
statement.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
will  take  the  time  to  read  it  carefully. 

The  statement  follows: 

Caracas,  Mayo  15.  1984. 
Hon.  Michael  D.  Barnes. 
Canrwn  Housr  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

During  the  course  of  my  last  visit  to  the 
U.S..  where  I  was  invited  by  the  Commission 
on  U.S. -Central  American  Relations.  I  have 
attempted  to  convey,  as  clearly  as  I  could, 
the  view  point  of  a  L^tin  American  demo- 
cratic political  leader.  We.  m  the  southern 
part  of  this  hemisphere,  are  confronted 
with  two  critical  problems:  Central  America 
and  the  foreign  debt  on  which  the  U.S.  poli- 
cies and  the  Latin  American  perceptions 
.seemc'd  to  be  rapidly  drifting  into  a  terrain 
of  profound  lack  of  understanding  in  spite 
of  the  identity  of  our  tcmmon  goals. 

In  Central  America,  what  is  ultimately  at 
stake,  IS  not  only  the  outcome  of  framing 
the  crisis  in  the  context  of  a  confrontation 
betyieen  East  and  West,  but  the  exaggerated 
and  dangerous  military  build-up  which  will 
inevitably  lead  towards  a  wider  regional  con- 
flict with  extremely  negative  implications 
for  the  hemispheric  relations.  In  spite  of 
the  characteristics  and  magnitude  of  the 
drama,  we  are  convinced  that  the  Contadora 
Group  approach  is  not  only  the  sole  .sensible 
course  of  action  that  ought  to  be  put  to  a 
test  and  implemented,  but  being  as  it  is  a 
Latin  American  view  point  of  an  essentially 
Latin  American  conflict,  the  U.S.  should  be 
supportive,  not  just  in  words  but  in  deeds,  of 
the  Contadoras  twenty  one  points.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  further  military  escalation 
reduces  the  opportunity  for  a  negotiated  so- 
lution and  increases  the  probability  of  a  re- 
gional war  into  which  the  U.S.  will  be  inevi- 
tably drawn.  Beyond  expectations  of  the 
outcome  and  its  consequential  cost  in  the 
further  loss  of  human  lives  and  suffering, 
lies  the  fact  that  neither  the  U.S.  nor  the 
region  nor  Latin  America  will  emerge  from 
such  an  absurd  probability  as  victors.  De- 
mocracy, peace,  stability  and  progress 
seldom  call  for  such  tragic  means  and  even 
if  they  were  deemed  to  be  the  inevitable 
couEie  of  action,  they  could  only  be  Justified 
once  the  proposed  peaceful  solutions  have 
proved  to  be  a  failure. 

In  as  far  as  the  debt  issue  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  single  country  that  wishes  to 
renege  its  obligations,  but  in  the  context  of 
the  present  conditions  and  the  economic 
policies  recommended  by  the  International 


Monetary  Fund,  the  magnitude  and  struc- 
ture of  our  financial  commitments  make  it 
virtually  impossible  for  us  to  service  our 
debts  without  destroying  the  economic  and 
social  progress  of  our  countries.  Right  now. 
the  recent  increase  in  interest  rates  and  the 
expectations  of  future  increases  are  already 
generating  impatient  reactions  among  the 
principal  Latin  American  governments.  Let 
us  face  facts.  Our  solidarity  should  be  ex- 
pressed and  the  best  assurance  is  to  demon- 
strate that  we  are  prepared  to  overcome  this 
crisis  and  reach  an  understanding  with 
regard  to  our  debts  and  development  finan- 
cial needs.  The  international  financial  com- 
munity and  both  the  governments  of  the 
creditor  and  debtor  countries  should  work 
together.  We  must  avoid  a  deadlock  at  all 
costs.  The  dynamic  role  that  developing 
countries,  and  particularly  Latin  American 
economies,  have  increasingly  played  over 
the  last  decade  must  continue  to  insure  a 
sustained  reactivation  of  economic  growth 
and  world  trade.  This  is  essential  for  the 
stability  of  relations  among  us  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  democracy  in  our  coun- 
tries. 

One  last  word.  The  thrust  of  democratic 
proce.sses  in  our  region  have  seldom  been  as 
widespread  and  as  promising  as  they  are 
today.  It  would  be  unforgivable  to  allow  this 
historic  opportunity  to  be  thwarted  by  any 
of  the  problems  we  now  confront. 

I  am  (*onfident  that  you  will  ponder  on 
these  Lssues  and  hopefully  bring  to  bear 
your  own  opinion  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  how  Latin  Americans  view  the  prob- 
lems we  face  together. 

Again.  I  like  to  thank  you  for  the  very  in- 
teresting and  productive  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Carlos  Andres  Perez.* 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE.  RUNAWAY 
YOUTH,  AND  MISSING  CHIL- 
DREN'S ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  that  H.R. 
4971.  the  Juvenile  Justice,  Runaway 
Youth,  and  Missing  Children's  Act 
Amendments  of  1984,  has  been  passed 
by  the  House. 

In  particular.  I  am  pleased  that  H.R. 
4971  specifically  addresses  the  very 
timely  issue  of  missing  children. 

In  any  given  year,  nearly  1.8  million 
children  in  the  United  States  are  re- 
ported missing.  Most  of  these  children 
are  runaways.  We  don't  know  how 
many  others  are  abducted  by  their 
parents— some  estimates  are  as  high  as 
50,000  a  year— but  we  do  know  the 
problem  is  growing.  Nor  do  we  have 
solid  data  on  how  many  children  are 
criminally  abducted.  But  whatever 
their  number,  these  are  often  the  most 
tragic  cases  of  all, 

H.R.  4971  creates  a  National  Bureau 
of  Missing  Children  which  will  estab- 
lish a  national  hotline  to  report  and 
receive  information  about  missing  chil- 
dren. The  Bureau  will  also  give  grants 
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to  States  to  develop  effective  models 
for  locating  missing  children  and  to 
prevent  their  abduction. 

Members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families  have 
heard  firsthand  the  human  stories 
behind  the  statistics.  As  our  first  year- 
end  report  showed,  youth  are  in  crisis 
to  a  degree  and  extent  not  before  seen 
in  our  communities.  Directors  of  run- 
away shelters  have  told  us  they  are 
seeing  ever  greater  numbers  of  youth 
seeking  crisis  care.  In  New  Orleans,  a 
shelter  director  testified  that  in  1982 
alone,  her  agency  experienced  a  12- 
percent  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
youth  using  the  shelter.  In  Niagsuti 
Falls,  NY,  Family  Services  reported 
serving  In  the  first  3  months  of  1983, 
twice  as  many  runaway  youth  as 
during  the  first  3  months  of  1982.  An 
Ames,  Iowa,  shelter  administrator  told 
the  committee  that  her  agency  is  not 
only  seeing  more  runaway  youth,  but 
that  more  of  them  have  drug  and  alco- 
hol problems,  and  have  been  abused  at 
home. 

Both  runaway  youth  and  delinquent 
youth  often  come  from  troubled 
homes  and  troubled  communities.  At  a 
recent  hearing,  members  heard  from 
juvenile  court  judges,  youth  program 
administrators,  and  troubled  young 
people  themselves  about  the  need  for 
community-based  alternatives  to  incar- 
ceration. Intervention  to  identify  chil- 
dren at  risk  early  in  their  lives,  before 
problems  grow  too  complex  and  reme- 
dies too  expensive,  was  strongly  rec- 
ommended. 

H.R.  4971  strengthens  a  key  provi- 
sion in  the  original  Juvenile  Justice 
Act,  to  insure  that  juveniles  are  not 
locked  Up  in  adult  jails  and  prisons. 
Committee  members  learned  directly 
the  importance  of  this  provision. 
Many  troubled  youth  are  still  lan- 
guishing in  adult  lockups  where  they 
are  often  victimized.  The  committee 
learned  that  in  New  York  State  some 
3,000  youths  are  in  jails  and  prisons. 
In  Florida,  members  learned  that  in 
1981-82,  more  than  700  juveniles  axe 
in  adult  jails— 40  percent  of  whom 
were  16  years  old  or  younger. 

Fortunately,  in  our  first  year  we  also 
learned  of  dozens  of  successful  youth 
intervention  programs,  which  deterred 
them  from  delinquent  behavior,  early 
parenthood,  and  serious  emotional 
problems. 

It  is  because  these  successful  work- 
able alternatives  exist,  that  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  H.R.  4971.  Helping 
States  better  track  missing  children, 
and  allowing  funds  for  prevention  pro- 
grams BO  that  communities  and  par- 
ents cm  better  protect  themselves 
from  ever  having  to  face  the  problem 
in  the  first  place,  is  exactly  the  right 
approach  to  take  At  this  time.* 
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THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER: 

WHERE  ARE  OUR  OTHER  2,500 
AMERICANS 
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•  Mr.  OILMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  Memo- 
rial bay,  1984,  marked  a  significant 
milestone  in  our  Nation's  history  as  we 
laid  to  rest  the  Unknown  Soldier  from 
the  Vietnam  war.  At  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery, all  eyes  were  turned  to  this  cere- 
mony which  links  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier from  Vietnam  to  his  brothers 
from  World  War  I  and  II  and  the 
Korean  war.  Rarely  has  so  much  emo- 
tion been  poured  forth  a  public  cere- 
mony, as  Americans  from  all  over  the 
Nation  gathered  and  rememered  the 
sacrifices  made  by  those  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  still  missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 
As  the  Unknown  Soldier  took  his 
proper  place  in  history,  many  of  us 
wondered  what  effect  the  interment  of 
the  unknown  will  have  on  our  painful 
and  continuing  quest  for  our  missing 
in  action;  2,500  Americans  remain  un- 
accounted for  in  Vietnam,  and  our  ef- 
forts have  spanned  a  decade  during 
which  time  we  have  met  with  frustra- 
tion, discouragement,  and  many  unan- 
swered questions.  Our  relationship 
with  the  Vietnamese  has  not  been  con- 
ducive to  a  full  and  final  accounting  of 
our  missing,  and  we  have  many  hur- 
dles to  scale  in  our  long  and  painful 
vigil. 

However,  it  is  essential  that  the 
book  not  be  closed  on  our  missing 
Americans— by  our  Government  lead- 
ers. President  Reagan's  leadership 
with  regard  to  the  POW/MIA  issue 
h.is  been  outstanding,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Task  Force  on 
Amer4can  Prisoners  and  Missing  in 
Southeast  Asia  urged  him  to  use  the 
Unknown  Soldier  ceremony  as  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  the  American  people 
that  there  was  still  much  more  to  be 
done  if  we  were  to  bring  home  our 
missing  Americans.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
President's  remarks  at  the  tomb  cere- 
mony as  well  as  his  remarks  from  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  the  Friday 
before  Memorial  Day.  God  willing,  we 
will  all  continue  to  search  for  our 
missing  and  prisoners,  and  one  day  all 
will  be  home  to  join  their  brother,  the 
Unknown  Soldier. 

Remarks  or  the  President  at  Memorial 
■  Day   Ceremony   Honoring   Vietnam   Un- 
known    Soldier:     Arlington     National 
Cemetery 

The  President.  My  fellow  Americans,  Me- 
morial Day  is  a  day  of  ceremonies  and 
speeches.  Throughout  America  today,  we 
honor  the  dead  of  our  wars.  We  recall  their 
valor  and  their  sacrifices.  We  remember 
they  gave  their  lives  so  that  others  might 
live. 

We're  also  gathered  here  for  a  special 
event;  the  national  funeral  for  an  unknown 
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soldier  who  will  today  join  the  heroes  of 
three  other  wars. 

When  he  spoke  at  a  ceremony  at  Gettys- 
burg in  1863,  President  Lincoln  reminded  us 
that  through  their  deeds,  the  dead  had 
spoken  more  eloquently  for  themselves  than 
any  of  the  living  ever  could,  and  that  we 
living  could  only  honor  them  by  re-dedicat- 
ing ourselves  to  the  cause  for  which  they  so 
willingly  gave  a  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion. 

Well,  this  is  especially  so  today,  for  in  our 
minds  and  hearts  is  the  memory  of  Vietnam 
and  all  that  that  conflict  meant  for  those 
who  sacrificed  on  the  field  of  battle  and  for 
their  loved  ones  who  suffered  here  at  home. 
Not  long  ago  when  a  memorial  was  dedi- 
cated here  in  Washington  to  our  Vietnam 
veterans,  the  events  surrounding  that  dedi- 
cation were  a  stirring  reminder  of  America's 
resilience,  of  how  our  nation  could  learn 
and  grow  and  transcend  the  tragedies  of  the 
past. 

During  the  dedication  ceremonies,  the 
rolls  of  those  who  died  and  are  still  missing 
were  read  for  three  days  in  a  candlelight 
ceremony  at  the  National  Cathedral.  And 
the  veterans  of  Vietnam  who  were  never 
welcomed  home  with  speeches  and  bands, 
but  who  were  never  defeated  in  battle  and 
were  heroes  as  surely  as  any  who  have  ever 
fought  in  a  noble  cause,  staged  their  own 
parade  on  Constitution  Avenue.  As  America 
watched  them,  some  in  wheelchairs,  all  of 
them  proud,  there  was  a  feeling  that  this 
nation,  as  a  nation,  we  were  coming  togeth- 
er again  and  that  we  had.  at  long  Ipst,  wel- 
comed the  boys  home. 

•A  lot  of  healing  went  on."  said  one 
combat  veteran  who  helped  organize  sup- 
port for  the  memorial.  And,  then,  there  w'as 
this  newspaper  account  that  appeared  after 
the  ceremonies.  I'd  like  to  read  it  to  you. 
"Yesterday,  crowds  returned  to  the  Memori- 
al. Among  them  was  Herbie  Petit  a  machin- 
ist and  former  Marine  from  New  Orleans. 
Last  night,'  he  said,  standing  near  the  wall, 
I  went  out  to  dinner  with  some  other  ex- 
Marines.  There  was  also  a  group  of  college 
students  in  the  restaurant.  We  started  talk- 
ing to  each  other.  And  before  we  left,  they 
stood  up  and  cheered  us.  The  whole  week,' 
Petit  said,  his  eyes  red,  it  was  worth  it  just 
for  that.'  " 

It  has  been  worth  it.  We  Americans  have 
learned  to  listen  to  each  other  and  to  trust 
each  other  again.  We've  learned  that  gov- 
ernment owes  the  people  an  explanation 
and  needs  their  support  for  its  actions  at 
home  and  abroad.  And  we  have  learned,  and 
I  pray  this  time  for  good,  the  most  valuable 
lesson  of  all— the  preciousness  of  human 
freedom. 

It  has  been  a  lesson  relearned  not  just  by 
Americans  but  by  all  the  people  of  the 
Aorld.  Yet.  while  the  experience  of  Vietnam 
has  given  us  a  stark  lesson  that  ultimately 
must  move  the  conscience  of  the  world,  we 
must  remember  that  we  cannot  today,  as 
much  as  some  might  want  to,  close  this 
chapter  in  our  history,  for  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  still  haunts  a  small  but  brave 
group  of  Americans— the  families  of  those 
still  missing  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

They  live  day  and  night  with  uncertainty, 
with  an  emptiness,  with  a  void  that  we 
cannot  fathom.  Today,  some  sit  among  you. 
Their  feelings  are  a  mixture  of  pride  and 
fear.  They're  proud  of  their  sons  or  hus- 
bands, fathers  or  brothers  who  bravely  and 
nobly  answered  the  call  of  their  country. 
But  some  of  them  fear  that  this  ceremony 
writes  a  final  chapter,  leaving  those  they 
love  forgotten. 
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Well,  today,  then,  one  way  to  honor  those 
who  served  or  may  still  be  serving  in  Viet- 
nam is  to  gather  here  and  rededicate  our- 
selves to  securing  the  answers  for  the  fami- 
lies of  those  missing  in  action.  I  ask  the 
members  of  Congress,  the  leaders  of  veter- 
ans groups  and  the  citizens  of  an  entire 
nation  present  or  listening  to  give  these 
families  your  help  and  your  support,  for 
they  still  sacrifice  and  suffer. 

Vietnam  is  not  over  for  them.  They 
cannot  rest  until  they  know  the  fale  of 
those  they  loved  and  watched  march  off  to 
ser\e  their  country  Our  dedication  to  their 
cause  must  be  strengthened  with  these 
events  today.  We  write  no  last  chapters.  We 
clos  no  books.  We  put  away  no  final  memo- 
ries. An  end  to  Americis  involvement  in 
Vietnam  cannot  come  before  we've  achieved 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  those 
missing  in  action.  (Applause  i 

This  can  ony  happen  when  their  familie.s 
know  with  certainty  ihat  this  nation  dis- 
charged her  duty  to  those  who  served  nobly 
and  well.  Today,  a  united  people  call  upon 
Hanoi  with  one  voice:  Heal  the  sorest  wound 
of  this  conflict,  return  our  sons  to  America. 
end  the  grief  of  those  who  are  innocent  and 
undeser\ing  of  any  retribution.  The  Un 
known  Soldier  who  is  returned  to  us  today 
and  whom  we  lay  to  rest  is  symbolic  of  all 
our  missing  sons  and  we  will  present  him 
with  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  the 
highest  military  decoration  that  we  can 
bestow. 

About  him  we  may  well  wonder,  as  others 
have.  As  a  child,  did  he  play  on  .some  street 
in  a  great  American  city'  Or  did  he  work 
beside  liis  father  on  a  farm  out  in  Americas 
heartland?  Did  he  marry?  Did  he  have  chil- 
dren? Did  he  look  expectantly  to  return  to  a 
bride? 

Well  never  know  the  answer  to  these 
questions  about  his  life  We  do  know, 
though  why  he  died.  He  saw  the  horrors  of 
war.  but  bravely  faced  them— certain  his 
caase.  and  his  country's  cause  was  a  noble 
one.  That  he  was  fighting  for  human  digni- 
ty, for  free  men  everywhere.  Today  we 
pause  to  embrace  him  jmd  all  who  served  us 
so  well  in  a  war  whose  end  offered  no  pa- 
rades, no  flags,  and  so  little  thanks. 

We  can  t>e  worthy  of  the  values  and  ideals 
for  which  our  sons  sacrificed— worthy  of 
their  courage  in  the  face  of  a  fear  that  few 
of  us  will  ever  experience— by  honoring 
their  commitment  and  devotion  to  duty  and 
country.  Many  veterans  of  Vietnam  still 
serve  In  the  armed  forces,  work  in  our  of- 
fices, on  our  farms,  and  in  our  factories. 
Most  have  kept  their  experiences  private. 
But  most  have  been  strengthened  by  their 
call  to  duty. 

A  grateful  nation  opens  her  heart  today  in 
gratitude  for  their  sacrifice,  for  their  cour- 
age, and  for  their  noble  service.  Let  us.  if  wc 
must,  debate  the  lessons  learned  at  some 
other  lime.  Today,  we  simply  say  with  pride, 
thank  you  dear  son.  May  God  cradle  you  in 
His  loving  arms. 

We  present  to  you  our  nation's  highest 
award,  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
for  service  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty— in  action  with  the  enemy  during  the 
Vietnam  era. 
Thank  you. 
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his  name,  but  we  know  his  courage.  He  is 
the  heart,  the  spirit,  and  the  soul  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Today,  a  grateful  nation  mourns  the 
death  of  an  unknown  serviceman  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  This  young  American  un- 
derstood that  freedom  is  never  more  than 
one  generation  away  from  extinction.  He 
may  not  have  wanted  to  be  a  hero,  but  there 
is  a  need— in  the  Iron  Triangle,  off  Yankee 
Station,  at  Khe  Sanh.  over  the  Red  River 
Valley. 

He  accepted  his  mission  and  did  his  duty. 
And  his  honest  patriotism  overwhelms  us. 
We  understand  the  meaning  of  his  sacrifice 
and  tho,se  of  his  comrades  yet  to  return. 

This  American  hero  may  not  need  us.  but 
surely  we  need  him.  In  Longfellow's  words: 
So  when  a  great  man  dies. 
For  years  beyond  our  ken. 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men. 

We  must  not  be  blind  to  the  light  that  he 
left  behind.  Our  path  must  be  worthy  of  his 
trust.  And  we  must  not  betray  his  love  of 
country.  If.s  up  to  u.s  to  protect  the  proud 
heritage  now  in  our  hands,  and  to  live  in 
peace  as  bravely  as  he  died  in  war. 

On  this  day.  as  we  honor  our  unknown 
serviceman,  we  pray  to  Almighty  God  for 
His  mercy.  And  we  pray  for  the  wisdom  that 
this  hero  be  America's  last  unknown.* 


AIRLINE  EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1984 


Remarks  or  thb  Presidewt  at  Ceremony 
FOB  Vietnam  Unknown  Soujier,  the  Ro- 
tunda, THE  Capitol.  Washington.  DC 

The  President.  An  American  hero  has  re- 
turned home. 

Wc  may  not  know  of  this  man's  life,  but 
we  know  of  his  character.  We  may  not  know 
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•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  with  four  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  introducing  the  Airline 
Employee  Protection  Act  of  1984.  The 
act  is  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of 
employees  whose  economic  security  is 
being  unfairly  endangered  by  the  cur- 
rent upheaval  in  the  airline  industry. 

Since  its  inception  in  1978,  airline 
deregulation  has  drastically  changed 
the  structure  of  the  entire  airline  in- 
dustry. New,  independent  airlines  have 
sprung  up  almost  overnight  through- 
out the  country  offering  low  fares  and 
no  frills  for  their  customers,  and  no 
unions  for  their  employees.  Some 
older,  more  established  carriers  accus- 
tomed to  Government  control,  have 
restructured  to  compete  with  the  new 
market  entrants. 

This  restructuring  has  taken  several 
forms.  Airlines  such  as  Continental, 
chose  the  bankruptcy  courts.  Others, 
such  as  Frontier,  established  new  non- 
union subsidiaries.  Still  others  includ- 
ing Transamerica.  the  Nation's  largest 
charter  airline,  have  purchased  old, 
unused  certificates  to  create  new  carri- 
ers. Under  current  law,  many  of  these 
transactions  are  regulated  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  of  the  parties,  includ- 
ing employees. 

Under  section  408  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  the  CAB  in  the  past  has 
imposed  labor  protections,  known  as 
Allegheny-Mohawk   protections,   as   a 
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condition  for  approving  mergers  and 
acquisitions.  Such  protections  often 
included  seniority  and  compensation 
rights  to  protect  workers  in  a  turbu- 
lent industry. 

Recently  however,  the  CAB  has 
t)een  reluctant  to  continue  those  pro- 
tections. In  January  of  this  year,  in 
the  Frontier  Airlines  case,  the  Board 
claimed  that  corporate  reorganization 
was  not  their  "regulatory  concern  in 
this  deregulated  era." 

On  December  31,  1984,  the  CAB  will 
cease  to  exist.  Yesterday  the  House 
adopted  legislation  transferring  au- 
thority to  oversee  airline  mergers  and 
acquisitions  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT)  until  January 
1,  1989.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  recently  in- 
dicated its  expectation  that  the  DOT 
will  continue  to  impose  e.ssential  labor 
protections  (House  Report  98-793  at 
page  11): 

In  administering  Section  408  of  the  Act 
CAB  has  imposed  labor  protective  provi- 
sions, known  as  the  Allegheny-Mohawk  con- 
ditions, as  a  condition  to  its  approval  of 
many  mergers  and  other  Section  408  trans- 
actions. These  conditions  have  been  im- 
posed in  all  recent  mergers  of  carriers  oper- 
ating large  (more  than  60  seats)  aircraft. 
The  Committee  expects  the  DOT  will  con- 
tinue to  impose  labor  protective  conditions 
and  to  consider  the  interests  of  industry  em- 
ployees when  evaluating  the  public  interest 
under  Section  102(a)(3). 

Airline  employees  are  justifiably  un- 
comfortable, however,  in  relying 
merely  on  "expectations"  to  protect 
their  job  rights  in  view  of  the  Board's 
recent  reiuctance  to  maintain  tradi- 
tional labor  protections. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  that  assurance.  This  legisla- 
tion requires  that  in  cases  of  acquisi- 
tions and  mergers,  an  airline  and  its 
employees  must  negotiate  worker  se- 
niority rights.  In  cases  of  corporate  re- 
structuring, such  as  Frontier  and 
Transamerica,  the  current  work  force 
would  maintain  its  seniority  by  virtue 
of  a  single  seniority  list.  Should  the 
parties  fail  to  agree,  they  cam  then 
choose  an  arbitrator  or  some  other 
mutually  agreed  upon  method  to  re- 
solve their  differences. 

The  bill  represents  a  first  step. 
There  are  others  that  we  may  wish  to 
take.  Seniority  is  not  the  sole  employ- 
ee protection  contained  in  the  Alleghe- 
ny-Mohawk case.  There  are  forms  of 
restructuring  other  than  merger  and 
acquisition  for  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  impose  these  protections.  This 
is.  however,  an  important  step,  for  it 
insures  that  current  employees  will  be 
protected  in  the  new  airline  industry. 
Under  this  bill,  they  will  be  at  the 
head  of  the  carriers'  employment  line, 
not  at  the  end  of  the  Government's 
unemployment  line. 

H.R.  5785 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
title  IV  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"PROTECTION  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  CASES  OF  CON- 
SOLIDATION, MERGER.  OR  ACQUISITION  OF 
CONTROL 

"Sec.  420.  In  any  case  In  which  two  or 
more  air  carriers  consolidate  or  merge  their 
properties  into  one  person  for  the  owner- 
ship, management,  or  operation  of  the  prop- 
erties previously  in  sepirate  ownership,  or 
where  any  air  carrier  or  person  controlling 
an  air  carrier  acquires  control  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  of  any  air  carrier,  such 
air  carriers  shall  provide  the  following  pro- 
tection for  employees: 

"(1)  Insofar  as  the  consolidation,  merger, 
or  acquisition  affects  the  seniority  rights  of 
the  carriers'  employees,  provisions  shall  be 
made  for  the  integration  of  seniority  lists  in 
a  fair  and  equitable  manner  or  for  a  single 
seniority  lists  in  a  fair  tuid  equitable  manner 
or  for  a  single  seniority  list,  where  applica- 
ble, including  agreement  through  collective 
bargaining  between  the  carriers  and  the 
representatives  of  the  employees  affected, 
where  applicable.  In  the  event  of  failure  to 
agree,  tihe  dispute  may  be  submitted  by 
either  party  for  adjustment  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

••(2)(A)  Any  dispute  or  controversy  with 
respect  to  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  which  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  the  parties  within  20  days  after  the 
controversy  arises  may  be  referred  by  any 
party  to  an  arbitrator  selected  from  a  panel 
of  seven  names  furnished  by  the  National 
Mediation  Board  for  consideration  and  de- 
termination. The  parties  shall  select  the  ar- 
bitrator from  such  panel  by  alternatively 
striking  names  until  only  one  remains  and 
he  shall  serve  as  arbitrator.  A  decision  shall 
be  rendered  within  90  days  after  the  contro- 
versy arises,  unless  an  extension  of  time  is 
mutually  agreeable  to  all  parties.  The  salary 
and  expenses  of  the  arbitrator  shall  be  paid 
equally  by  the  carrier  or  carriers  and  <i)  the 
organization  or  organizations  representing 
the  employee  or  employees,  or  (ii)  if  unrep- 
resented, tlie  employee  or  employees  or 
groups  Of  employees.  The  decision  of  the  ar- 
bitrator shall  be  final  and  binding  on  the 
parties. 

•(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  if  the  parties  by  mutual 
agreement  determine  that  an  alternative 
method  for  dispute  settlement  or  an  alter- 
native procedure  for  selection  of  an  arbitra- 
tor is  appropriate  in  their  particular  dis- 
pute. No  party  shall  be  excused  from  com- 
plying with  subparagraph  (A)  by  reason  of 
having  suggested  an  alternative  method  of 
procedure  unless  and  until  that  alternative 
method  or  procedure  shall  have  been  agreed 
to  by  aU  the  parties.". 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
which  appears  under  the  center  heading: 

■TITLE  IV-AIR  CARRIER  ECONOMIC 
REGULATION' 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

•Sec.  420.  Protection  of  employees  in  cases 
of  consolidation,  merger,  or  ac- 
quisition of  control. " 
Sec  a.  Section  416(b)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  The  Board  shall  not  exempt  any  air 
carrier  from  any  provision  of  section  420  of 
this  title,  except  for  any  air  carrier  operat- 
ing only  aircraft  having  a  maximum  passen- 
ger capacity  of  fewer  than  60  passengers  or 
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a  maximum  payload  capacity  of  less  than 
18.000  pounds.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  any  consolidation  or  merger 
of  the  properties  of  two  or  more  air  carriers, 
and  to  any  acquisition  of  control  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  of  any  air  carrier,  occur- 
ring on  or  after  January  1.  1984.» 


SPRINGFIELD'S  GARRY  BROWN 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 
m  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  people  whose  accomplish- 
ments and  reputation  are  of  such  a 
magnitude  as  to  almost  defy  written 
description.  Former  Boston  Red  Sox 
captain  Carl  Yastrzemski  is  such  a 
person.  Many  have  tried,  but  few  have 
come  clpse  to  capturing  on  paper  his 
truly  amazing  baseball  career. 

Yaz  retired  at  the  end  of  the  1983 
season.  During  that  year  literally  hun- 
dreds of  articles  were  written  describ- 
ing his  many  contributions  to  the  city 
of  Boston  and  the  game  of  baseball. 
Some  of  the  best  journalists  in  the 
business  including  Thomas  Boswell  of 
the  Washington  Post.  Steve  Caddy  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  Bud  Collins 
and  Mike  Barnicle  of  the  Boston 
Globe  wrote  columns  on  the  special 
bond  that  existed  between  Yaz.  the 
Red  Sox.  and  their  fans. 

The  Sporting  News  will  soon  publish 
a  collection  entitled  "Best  Sports  Sto- 
ries—1984."  Within  that  volume  will 
appear  one  article  on  Yaz;  one  article 
chosen  from  all  those  written  about 
him  in  his  last  season.  I  am  pleased  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  that  article, 
"Fans  Face  Shock  of  Sox  Without 
Yaz,"  was  written  by  Garry  Brown, 
the  sports  editor  of  the  Springfield. 
Mass..  Sunday  Republican/Morning 
Union.  I  have  admired  Garry's  work 
for  years;  he  is  a  talented  writer  with  a 
gift  for  describing  sports  events  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  readers  feel 
that  they  are  a  part  of  the  action.  His 
column,  "The  Morning  Line,"  has 
been  a  staple  for  sports  enthusiasts  in 
western  Massachusetts  since  1966  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
richly  deserved  national  recognition 
which  his  piece  on  Carl  Yastrzemski 
has  earned  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  share  Garry's 
award-winning  column,  which  ap- 
peared on  October  3,  1983,  with  my 
colleagues  and  ask  that  it  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Fans  Face  Shock 
(By  Garry  Brown) 
Boston.— To  understand  the  impact  of 
Carl  Yastrzemski's  baseball  career,  one 
simply  has  to  consider  the  thousands  of 
people  who  have  never  known  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  without  him. 

Let  us  assump,  for  instance,  that  the  earli- 
est a  person  can  get  hooked  on  baseball  is  at 
age  6  or  7.  That  means  this  country  is  popu- 
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lated  by  thousands  of  baseball  fans  age  28 
or  under  who  cannot  envision  a  Red  Sox 
team  without  Yaz. 

If  you  want  to  carry  it  further  and  assume 
that  most  baseball  fans  get  hooked  on  the 
game  around  the  age  of  10  or  12,  you  can 
add  thousands  of  folks  up  to  34  who  have 
never  known  baseball  without  No.  8  playing 
for  the  Red  Sox. 

Therefore,  the  trauma  will  be  deep  and 
lasting  when  Yaz  plays  Game  No.  3,308 
today— the  final  one  in  a  23-season  career 
which  began  on  April  11,  1961. 

That  last  at-bat  will  be  an  emotional  expe- 
rience for  him,  and  it  will  be  something  of  a 
culture  shock  to  those  thousands  who  have 
come  to  think  that  Yastrzemski  has  always 
played  for  the  Red  Sox  and  always  will. 

These  children  of  the  Yaz  era  knew  him 
before  they  knew  the  Beatles,  and  he  out- 
lasted them  by  13  years.  They  knew  Yas- 
trzemski before  Bob  Dylan  told  them  that 
the  times  they  were  a-changin".  The  times 
did  change,  but  Yastrzemski  didn't.  He  was 
always  there,  the  bat  dangling  loosely  as  he 
awaited  the  pitch.  The  hard  eyes  staring  out 
at  that  adversary  on  the  mound.  The  vi- 
cious, all-out  swing  so  often  producing 
drama  and  excitement. 

These  children  of  the  'SOs  and  60s  knew 
Yaz  before  they  knew  the  Rolling  Stones. 
Long  before  Woodstock,  there  was  Yaz, 
playing  left  field  and  swinging  his  heart  out 
for  the  Red  Sox. 

As  the  34-and-unders  grew  up  through  the 
tumultuous  "605  and  war-torn  '"Os.  they 
always  knew  they  could  rely  on  him.  They 
lost  John  F.  Kennedy  and  they  couldn't 
count  on  Richard  Nixon,  but  they  knew 
that  Yaz  would  not  let  them  down.  And  if 
they  had  the  slightest  doubt  about  that,  he 
reassured  them  in  1967  and  1975.  No.  8  was 
there,  doing  the  job  and  doing  it  right.  If 
the  game-winning  hit  or  rally-killing  throw- 
were  needed,  they  looked  to  No.  8  and  he  de- 
livered. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  greater  ball- 
players than  Yastrzemski.  Egad.  Ty  Cobb 
hit  .367  for  22  years.  Hank  Aaron  and  Babe 
Ruth  hit  a  lot  more  homers  than  Yastrzem- 
ski. and  No.  9  looked  a  lot  better  at  the 
plate  than  No.  8  ever  could.  Joe  DiMaggio 
played  the  outfield  better.  Willie  Mays  ran 
the  bases  better  and  Al  Kaline  looked  better 
throwing  the  ball. 

None  of  this  matters  to  the  people  who 
grew  up  with  Yaz  as  their  left  fielder.  Sure, 
they  know  Williams  must  have  been  great. 
They  know  about  Aaron's  and  Ruth's  home 
run  records  and  DiMaggio's  hitting  streak. 
They  respect  the  careers  of  Willie  Mays  and 
Al  Kaline.  But.  in  their  eyes.  Yaz  is  above 
and  beyond  them  all.  because  he  has  been 
theirs  for  a  lifetime.  They  love  him.  because 
when  it  became  fashionable  to  jump  from 
club  to  club,  he  did  not  leave  them.  He  was 
no  baseball  vagabond.  He  stayed  with  them, 
in  one  place  and  in  one  uniform.  They  could 
always  count  on  No.  8. 

They  love  him.  too.  because  they  know  it 
was  not  all  that  easy  for  him.  They  know 
about  the  all-winter  workouts.  They  know 
that  he  had  to  sweat  and  strain  to  remain  in 
the  game.  They  know  he  had  to  tinker  con- 
stantly with  his  swing  to  offset  the  advanc- 
ing years. 

Mostly,  though  they  love  him  because 
they  knew  he  always  gave  them  an  honest 
effort.  He  brought  to  baseball  what  the 
Polish  immigrants  brought  to  this  country— 
a  deep-seated  work  ethic,  a  willingness  to 
sacrifice,  a  desire  to  excel,  a  day's  work  for  a 
day's  pay. 
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They  love  him,  too.  because  they  know 
how  much  he  loved  what  he  was  doing.  How 
could  they  want  him  to  leave?  They  know 
he  wanted  one  more  pennant,  one  World 
Series  ring. 

So  now.  they  know  he  has  to  ga.  They  are 
here  this  weekend  to  cheer,  and  mayl>e  shed 
a  tear.  That  is  the  case  with  Michael  Tos- 
cano,  and  18-year-old  U  Moss  student  from 
Revere.  He  was  at  the  gate  early  Saturday, 
waiting  for  a  look  at  his  hero. 

■  Tve  loved  the  guy  since  I  was  10  years 
old,"  he  said.  "He's  the  greatest  player  in 
the  history  of  the  American  League." 

Don't  argue.  Don't  try  to  talk  to  them 
about  other  eras  and  other  heroes.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  'fiOs  and  '70s  are  losing  theirs. 
The  times  they  are  a-changin  .• 


ST. 


CLOUD  CHILDREN  S  FILM 
PROJECT 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  inserting  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Cloud  Visitor.  This 
article  tells  of  a  children's  film  project 
being  produced  in  St.  Cloud.  MN.  This 
is  aimed  at  creating  films  suitable  for 
viewing  by  the  children  of  our  Nation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  arti- 
cle. 

Producing  Quality  Films  for  Children;  A 

Struggle  for  Values  and  Decency 

(By  Rosemary  Borgert) 

"Millions  of  people  are  concerned  atx)ut 
decency  and  the  quality  of  media.  But  if  you 
want  to  change  the  way  television  is  hap- 
pening in  America  today,  you  have  to  take  It 
in  hand  and  do  something  about  It  your- 
self" 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  James  Gam- 
bone,  a  St.  Paul  filmmaker  and  educator 
who  is  presently  directing  the  St.  Cloud 
Children's  Film  Project.  Dr.  Cambone— 
more  familiarly  known  as  Jim— is  one  of  the 
Midwest's  leading  independent  film  produc- 
ers. He  has  many  commercial  and  public  tel- 
evision programs  to  his  credit  as  well  as  .sev- 
eral award-winning  documentaries,  includ 
ing  Agent  Orange:  A  story  of  digintv  and 
doubt  with  Martin  Sheen. 

Project  Coordinator  Mrs.  Gabrielle  Scully 
of  St.  Cloud,  wife  and  mother  of  two  daugh- 
ters ages  7  and  10.  shares  with  Jim  the  ur- 
gency of  providing  an  alternative  to  televi- 
sion programs  which  she  says  are  "techni- 
cally extremely  good'  but  intellectually 
very  poor." 

A  native  Egyptian.  Gabrielle  was  not  ex- 
posed to  television  until  she  came  to  this 
country  at  age  16  to  pursue  graduate  studies 
in  international  relations.  It  was  then  that 
she  realized  the  power  of  television  on 
adults  as  well  as  children  particularly. 

"I  believe  it  is  important  for  a  project  like 
this  to  t>e  specifically  directed  towards  chil- 
dren l>ecause  they  get  affected  menially,  in- 
tellectually and  of  course  emotionally  by 
viewing  so  many  hours  a  week  of  television.' 

Jim  maintains  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  upset  with  the  way  the  media  treat 
people.  He  Initiated  the  film  project  in  St. 
Cloud  in  recent  months  "predicated  on  the 
basis  that  parents  are  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  children's  television  program- 
ming, and  their  lack  of  input  into  values 
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that  go  into  the.se  programs."  He  notes  that 
"the  film-making  medium  has  been  tradi- 
tionally controlled  by  big-buageted  Holly- 
wood style  executives." 

The  finished  St.  Cloud  project  will  t>e  a 
28-minute  quality  dramatic  film  specifically 
for  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  11. 
There  will  t>e  an  accompanying  30-minute 
documentary  that  details  how  the  film  is 
produced. 

The  film  will  be  owned  by  the  St.  Cloud 
community,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  coun 
try.  Story  ideas  were  submitted  by  citizens, 
a  citizens  committee  selected  the  winner 
and  large  numt>ers  of  citizens  will  appear  in 
the  film. 

The  title  of  the  film  is  The  St.  Cloud 
Sleep.  The  winning  story  idea  was  .submit- 
ted by  Laura  Kundrat.  mother  of  two 
younger  children.  The  plot  she  submitted 
has  t>een  developed  by  professional  screen- 
writers. 

Financial  support  for  the  project  will 
come  from  the  people.  The  over-ell  budget 
IS  $74,000—  the  coffee  and  rolls  budget  for  a 
major  film-producing  company.  "  according 
to  Jim.  To  date  about  S14.000  has  been 
raised.  In  order  to  keep  the  projected  sched- 
ule for  shooting  the  film  in  June,  it  is  cru- 
cial to  raise  $25,000  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
Jim  emphasized. 

Gabrielle  maintains  that  life  for  her  and 
her  husband  would  be  a  lot  easier  if  they 
did  not  have  to  constantly  argue  with  their 
children  abou'  what  they  can  and  cannot 
.see  on  TV. 

Gabrielle  wonders  why  movie  producers 
can't  come  up  with  films  that  are  "com- 
pletely clean  lor  children  to  see."  She  won- 
ders too  why  films  like  Annie  and  others 
that  are  intended  for  children  have  to  be 
rated  PG.  She  wonders  why  there  is  need  to 
accompany  her  children  to  such  movies- 
whlch  she  does. 

The  St.  Cloud  Children's  Film  Project  is 
an  attempt  to  produce  a  model  of  how  par- 
ents, educators  and  business  people  can 
have  input  in  producing  a  film  that  reflects 
community  norms  and  values.  Jim  said. 
What  is  being  done  In  St.  Cloud,  he  contin- 
ued, can  be  replicated  In  any  other  commu- 
nity in  the  country,  about  any  concern 
p>eople  might  have,  whether  it  l>e  children's 
television,  farm  foreclosure,  waste  dumps 
and  pollution. 

St.  Cloud  residents  were  invited  to  be  as 
creative  as  possible  in  submitting  story  ideas 
for  the  children's  project.  However,  the 
ideas  could  not  include  violence,  racism  or 
sexism.  It  had  to  be  an  uplifting  story  that 
treated  children  in  a  positive  light."  Jim 
said.  A  total  of  75  ideas  were  submitted. 

To  encourage  interest  in  the  project  and 
to  help  In  surfacing  talent  for  the  film  Jim 
directed  a  series  of  four  acting  workshops 
for  children.  They  were  attended  by  140 
young  people  and  an  additional  number  of 
adults. 

This  will  be  the  first  publicly  owned, 
publicly  produced  dramatic  film  for  chil- 
dren ever  done  in  this  country.'"  Jim  said. 
"And  it's  risky.  We  don't  know  really  wheth- 
er it's  going  to  work  because  we  have  to 
depend  on  the  community  to  come  through 
with  support  for  the  project  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent ways  as  that's  defined." 

The  Great  River  Regional  Library  will 
possess  the  film  in  the  name  of  the  commu- 
nity and  will  handle  its  distribution  as  well. 
Jim  expects  that  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  possibly  millions'"  of  people  will  see  the 
film  through  the  various  channels  of  distri- 
bution. 
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The  project  has  already  attracted  national 
and  international  publicity  because  of  its 
uniqueness. 

Financing  the  project  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  and  the  most  critical  at  this  time. 
Jim  and  Gabrielle  both  point  out  that  orga- 
nizations which  generally  give  money  to 
more  traditional  projects  are  reluctant  to 
give  to  the  3t.  Cloud  Childrens  Film 
Project  because  it  is  unique. 

This  may  not  l)e  a  traditional  project." 
Jim  counters.  But  if  you  look  into  history 
its  the  people  who  take  risks  and  try  some- 
thing different  that  come  up  successful."" 

Jim  suggests  that  "people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  decency  on  television  and  in 
films  should  be  supporting  this  project  in 
whatever  way  they  can  because  that's  what 
this  project  is  all  about.  Were  saying  that 
we  can"t  rely  on  the  government  to  do  this 
for  us.  we  cant  rely  on  FCC  regulations.  If 
people  want  to  make  television  and  movies 
decent  then  they  have  to  do  It  themselves." 
Gabrielle  invites  people  to  "come  and  see 
what  were  doing."  She  is  sure  that  people 
will  \yd  convinced  that  "we're  running  a  pro- 
fessional outfit."  and  that  it  is  well  worth 
supporting  if  you  will  come  visit  and  inquire 
about  our  work."  Further  information  about 
the  project  and  contributions  can  be  sent  to 
the  office  at  22  South  5  Avenue.  St.  Cloud 
MN  56301;  telephone  (612)  255-0677.  Tax 
deductible  contributions  can  l>e  made  pay- 
able to  Childrens  Film  GRRL. 

The  lack  of  good  children"s  programs  in 
the  media  comes  down  to  one  basic  issue. 
Jim  says:  "Bucks."" 

He  maintains  that  "you  do  not  make 
money  producing  quality  programs.  The 
networks  aren"t  interested  in  good"  pro- 
grams ideas. '"  Jim  notes  that  even  Walt 
Disney  Productions  has  shifted  its  target 
audiences  to  the  13  to  19  year  age  group, 
and  is  now  producing  PG-rated  films  with 
"sexual  innuendos.'" 

He  claims  that  the  biggest  moneymakers 
in  the  industry  today  are  pornography 
films."" 

If  you  are  a  person  with  principles  you 
don't  make  a  lot  of  money  in  filmmaking. 
Jim  adds.  "Part  of  my  heritage  is  to  sacri- 
fice and  struggle  and  try  to  come  up  with 
.something  a  little  bit  lietter."  He  is  a  prod- 
uct of  16  years  of  Catholic  education  in  his 
native  Pittsburgh  area.  He  did  doctoral 
studies  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  in 
Albuquerque. 

"Society  today  is  directed  towards  quash- 
ing people  who  have  principles  and  values. 
And  how  do  you  face  a  network  like  CBS 
that  made  $219  million  in  profits  last  year? 
"What  we're  doing  is  creating  a  mecha- 
nism that  people  can  do  something  about. 

Both  Jim  and  Gabrielle  are  committed  to 
the  project.  "We're  principled  people.  Even 
if  we  don't  get  the  support  we"Il  struggle 
and  try  to  do  the  best  we  can."' 

But  this  is  a  chance  to  make  a  bit  of  a 
stand.  ""We  need  your  help,"  they  say 
strongly. 

Community  film  projects  of  this  kind  are 
not  money  makers  for  the  professional  pro- 
ducer. But  Jim  would  like  to  be  able  to 
make  his  livelihood  in  this  way.  "It's  in  my 
interest  to  l>e  successful  with  the  St.  Cloud 
Childrens  Film  Project.  If  we  could  get  a 
number  of  these  projects  going  throughout 
the  State  of  Miruiesota  as  well  as  across  the 
country  I  could  make  a  decent  living  as  a 
producer  of  quality  television  programs  for 
children. 

"'That  would  be  fine  with  me.  I'd  love  to 
do  that.  If  I  was  out  to  make  big  money  as  a 
producer  I'd  be  doing  something  entirely 
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different.  I  wouldn't  be  doing  this,  that's  for 
sure." 

If  the  projected  budget  is  raised  Jim's 
salary  for  the  one-year  St.  Cloud  project 
could  be  $14.000— which  would  average  out 
to  be  about  $2.75  per  hour  given  the  amount 
of  time  he  puts  in  on  the  project. 

Gabrielles  salary  is  partially  paid  by  the 
government-sponsored  MEED  program.* 


FLOWERS  INDUSTRIES  IS  A 
STORY  ABOUT  THIS  NATION 


I   HON.DONFUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

fc'dnesday,  June  6,  1984 
QUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Flowers 
Industries  is  a  story  about  America.  It 
is  a  story  of  a  company  that  has  grown 
because  of  a  quality  product  and  dedi- 
cated management  and  employees. 

A  great  deal  of  my  interest  in  t,his 
corporation  comes  from  my  admira- 
tion for  Amos  R.  McMuUian,  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer,  who  like  myself,  was 
raised  in  a  small  west  Florida  town.  He 
was  born  near  Two  Egg  and  I  was 
raised  in  Altha.  Both  of  us  owe  more 
to  that  background  and  the  people  of 
the  Jackson-Calhoun  area  than  we  can 
every  fepay. 

Recently  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Tallahassee  Democrat  written  by 
Wayne  Harris,  who  completed  the 
story  leaving  the  paper.  That  article 
which  appeared  on  Sunday,  May  27, 
1984,  bears  repeating  and  I  am  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
a  tribute  to  Mr.  McMullian,  the  Flow- 
ers family,  and  the  great  family  of  em- 
ployees which  make  this  a  truly  re- 
markable story  about  private  initiative 
and  this  magnificent  free  enterprise 
system  which  is  so  uniquely  American. 
Making  Bread:  Family  Is  the  Key  to 
,  Flowers  Recipe  i 

I         (By  Wayne  Harris) 

Thomasville.  Ga.— Inside  a  massive,  pale 
green  building,  just  beyond  the  railroad 
tracks  that  define,  more  or  less,  the  eastern 
edge  of  downtown  Thomasville,  Ga.,  there's 
a  whole  lotta  baking  going  on. 

Tons  of  flour  from  -n  outbuilding  daily 
pour  through  an  opening  in  the  second- 
story  roof,  cascading  into  the  immaculate, 
funnel-shaped  maw  of  a  giant  sifter— about 
12  feet  high— that  looks  sturdy  enough  Xo 
mix  concrete. 

That's  the  beginning  of  a  complex  array 
of  piping,  megamixers,  outsize  ovens,  ser- 
pentine conveyer  belts  and  Ingenious  pack- 
aging machines  that  turns  out  finished 
bread  products  at  the  rate  of  7,800  pounds 
an  hour. 

Nearly  400  employees  work  in  the  105,000- 
square-foot  Thomasville  plant,  just  one  of 
19  In  Flowers  Industries  Inc.'s  baked-foods 
division  (plus  12  in  its  snack  and  conven- 
ience-foods divisions).  Together,  the  planU 
form  B  still-growing  "reciprocal  baking" 
system  that  has  steadily  escalated  the  75- 
year-old  company  from  a  family-owned 
bakery  into  a  Fortune  500  company  with 
10,000  employees. 

The  Thomasville  plant  produces  a  limited 
product  line- buns,  rolls,  "batter-whipped" 
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and  "old-fashioned"'  white  bread,  plus  a  few 
specialty  breads  like  the  Roman  Meal  line, 
which  is  a  franchised  label,  and  the  compa- 
ny's Nature's  Own  line. 

These  are  produced  in  quantities  based 
strictly  on  orders  received  the  previous  day 
from  wholesale  route  salespeople  and  from 
other  Flowers  plants  within  a  night's  drive 
of  Thomasville. 

Other  Flowers  baked-goods  plants  also 
produce  limited  product  lines— again  based 
on  orders  from  wholesale-route  salespeople 
and  other  plants.  Computer-coordinated 
shipping  assures  that  each  plant  receives  a 
full  product  line  in  time  for  wholesale  distri- 
bution the  following  day. 

The  result:  long,  efficient  runs  at  all  Flow- 
ers plants  with  a  minimum  of  overproduc- 
tion and  down  time. 

And  trailer  trucks,  instead  of  returning 
home  empty,  end  up  hauling  baked  goods 
two  ways. 

Other  baking  companies  have  turned  to 
automation  and  reciprocal  baking,  but  none 
has  proven  as  masterful  as  Flowers  at  fine- 
tuning  the  process  for  maximum  efficiency. 
The  company  has  turned  a  profit  every 
year  since  going  public  16  years  ago.  and  has 
shown  an  increase  in  those  profits  in  every 
■  yearexcept  1975. 

According  to  Forbes  magazine's  most 
recent  survey  of  American  industry,  pub- 
lished in  January,  that  performance  made 
Flowers  the  third  most  profitable  special- 
Ized-food  company  in  the  country  over  the 
past  five  years.  Only  Kellogg  Corp.  and  Her- 
shey  Foods  returned  more.  In  terms  of  divi- 
dends and  capital  appreciation,  to  their 
shareholders. 

For  half  a  century  the  chief  architect  of 
this  achievement  was  William  H.  Flowers  Jr. 
He  took  over  the  business  at  age  20  in  the 
middle  of  the  Great  Depression  when  his 
father  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  1934. 

Flowers  retired  at  the  end  of  1983.  leaving 
his  brother  Langdon  S.  Flowers  as  chair- 
man. 

Langdon  S.  Flowers  Jr..  son  of  the  chair- 
man, is  an  executive  vice  president  in  the 
snack-foods  division,  and  three  Flowers  in- 
laws hold  executive  positions  in  the  compa- 
ny, while  family  members  still  own  about  35 
percent  of  the  company's  stock. 

But  Flowers  has  never  been  run  as  a  typi- 
cal family  business.  Outside  talent  has 
played  a  critical  role  in  the  company's  suc- 
cess, and  after  Flowers  retired,  non-family 
members  were  promoted  to  the  top  two  ex- 
ecutive positions  in  the  company.  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  Amos  R.  McMullian  was 
made  vice  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Fred- 
erick E.  Cooper  was  named  president. 

In  fact,  according  to  Milling  &  Baking 
News,  a  respected  Industry  magazine,  a  man- 
agement-succession program  initiated  at 
Flowers  in  1976  has  created  one  of  the 
youngest  top-level  management  teams  ever 
to  head  a  wholesale  baking  company.  The 
average  age  of  the  top  four  executives  under 
Langdon  S.  Flowers  is  43.  Most  of  the  team 
has  worked  together  for  about  20  years. 

The  dean  of  that  management  team  is 
McMullian.  A  Jackson  County  native  born 
"near  Two  Egg."  the  46-year-old  McMullian 
joined  the  then  privately  held  company  In 
1963.  when  armual  sales  were  $8  million— a 
far  cry  from  the  $522  million  the  company 
achieved  In  fiscal  1983. 

McMullian,  a  business  graduate  of  Florida 
State  University,  was  hired  as  the  compa- 
ny's assistant  controller.  But  his  first  assign- 
ment was  serving  as  a  liaison  between  a 
computer  supplier  and  the  various  divisions 
that  were  to  use  the  new  computers. 
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The  assignment  simultaneously  gave 
McMullian  a  primer  In  the  economies  to  be 
achieved  through  computerization  and  auto- 
mation, and  an  understanding  of  the  oper- 
ational needs  of  all  of  Flowers'  divisions. 

He  is  an  amiable  but  intense  man  whose 
rapid-fire  thought  process  sometimes  drives 
his  Southern-inflected  speech  up  to  New 
York  subway  speeds. 

McMullian  is  quick  to  point  out  that  auto- 
mation per  se  is  only  part  of  the  key  to 
Flowers'  success. 

"There's  a  difference  between  automation 
ancj  efficiency,"'  he  said.  "You  can  spend  a 
lot  of  money  to  put  in  a  state-of-the-art 
piece  of  equipment,  but  it  might  not  im- 
prove efficiency.  It  has  to  be  running  to  do 
you  some  good." 

Flowers  promotes  efficiency,  said  McMul- 
lian, by  centralizing  overall  corporate  strate- 
gy but  leaving  operational  decisions  to  plant 
managers. 

Plant  managers  are  given  broad  goals  but 
are  left  to  deal  independently  with  the  day- 
to-day  problems  of  the  local  labor  force  and 
market.  Those  who  succeed  are  rewardet! 
for  performance  with  cash  and  company- 
stock  incentives.  Payoffs  on  the  stock  plans 
come  every  four  years,  tying  plant  manag- 
ers" well-being  to  the  longer-term  success  of 
the  company. 

That  decentralization  lets  Flowers  keep  its 
corporate  staff  lean.  Only  80  people— less 
than  one  percent  of  the  companys  total 
work  force— work  out  of  the  colonlal-planta- 
tlon-style  building  on  the  outskirts  of 
Thomasville  that  serve  as  Flowers"s  corpo- 
rate headquarters. 

Below  the  management  level,  the  corpo- 
rate staff  tries  hard  to  make  Flowers"  em- 
ployees feel  a  part  of  the  extended  "Flowers 
family."" 

Perhaps  the  most  visible  evidence  fo  that 
effort  is  a  biweekly.  8-  to  10-mlnute  video- 
tape. It's  produced  by  a  professional  video- 
production  company.  Video  Communica- 
tions of  Tallahassee,  under  the  supervision 
of  Marta  R.  Jones,  Flowers"  corporate-com- 
munications director. 

A  recent  tape  began  with  McMullian  pass- 
ing along  corporate  news  to  Flowers  em- 
ployees. 

The  scene  shifted  quickly  to  Flowers"  Stil- 
well.  Okla..  vegetable-processing  plant, 
where  the  plant  manager  was  given  just 
enough  time  to  provide  an  overview  of  plant 
operations. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  tape  was  devoted 
to  interviews  with  workers  themselves:  in 
fact,  the  final  Interview  on  the  Stilwell  seg- 
ment was  not  with  the  plant  manager  but 
the  plant"s  cook. 

In  a  final  segment.  McMullian  reappeared 
and  thanked  Flowers  workers  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work  as  he  walked  through 
the  idyllic  woods  that  surround  the  Thom- 
asville headquarters. 

The  tape  undoubtedly  would  not  play  well 
in  a  union  hall  in  Peoria.  But  most  of  Flow- 
ers" plants  remain  In  small  to  medium-size 
cities  in  the  South,  fertile  ground  for  the 
homespun  "Flowers'  family "  approach  to 
corporate  culture. 

Flowers'  attention  to  detail  from  the  pro- 
duction line  to  the  supermarket  recently 
earned  the  corporation  a  spot  in  a  regional 
honor  roll  developed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Atlanta.  Flowers  was  one  of  22  com- 
panies included  in  the  regional  Fed's  recent 
studies  of  the  best-managed  companies  In 
the  Southeast. 

The  value  of  that  total  approach  to  Flow- 
ers' bottom  line  Is  not  lost  on  McMullian, 
who  noted  that    "without  productivity  In- 
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creases,   there   can   be   no   increase   in   the 
standard  of  living." 

And  he  added,  with  even  more  intensuy 
than  usual:  Til  tell  you  what  the  Marine 
Corps  taught  me— that  attitude  is  r. 
weapon." 

For  alt  McMullian's  operational  acumen, 
however.  Flowers  Industries  did  not  crack 
the  Fortune  500  by  virtue  of  efficiency 
alone:  the  company  has  been  an  aggressive 
acquirer  of  other  baking  and  specialty-foods 
companies. 

Acquisitions  have  t>een  largely  the  prov- 
ince of  Cooper,  who  was  promoted  to  presi 
dent  after  W.H.  Flowers'  retirement. 

A  Thomasville  native  who  grew  up  in 
South  Carolina,  the  41-year-old  Cooper 
joined  Floweis  in  1973  as  a  one  man  legal 
department." 

His  legal  Iwckground  has  .served  Cooper  in 
good  stead:  The  company  s  penchant  for 
buying  out  the  plants  of  it.s  less  efficient 
competitors  made  it  the  object  of  an  investi- 
gation, and  ultimately  an  antitrust  suit,  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  10-year  dispute  finally  wa.s  settled  out 
of  court  last  November.  Under  terms  of  the 
agreement.  Flowers  will  sell  plants  in  Gads- 
den. Ala.,  and  High  Point.  N.C.  The  compa 
ny  also  must  seek  FTC  approval  for  acquisi- 
tion of  any  bread-baking  operations  tieyond 
a  specified  size  within  200  miles  of  existing 
Flowers  bread-baking  facilities. 

In  operations  not  involving  bread  prod 
ucLs,  Flowers  is  free  to  acquire  what  it  can 
persuade  other  operators  to  sell. 

We  finally  prevailed  upon  the  FTC"  to 
view  Flowers  as  a  regional  company  compet 
ing  in  a  national  economy.  McMuUian  noted 
dryly.  But  so  far  it  s  accrued  more  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Socals.  the  Gulfs  and  the 
Texacos  than  to  Flowers  Industries." 

Even  l)efore  the  settlement.  Flowers  had 
expanded  its  bread-baking  operations  as  far 
west  as  Texas,  and  shortly  afterward  the 
company  acquired  a  snack-food  operation  in 
Michigan.  It  also  has  diversified  into  the 
frozen-fruit  and  vegetable  markets. 

With  the  suit  behind  it.  both  Mc.Mullian 
and  Cooper  say,  the  company  will  continue 
to  expand  and  diversify. 

"Well  stay  with  what  we  know."  McMul- 
lian  said— "food  generally,  and  particularly 
snack  foods." 

Asked  to  identify  specific  acquisition  tar 
gets.  l)oth  men  just  laughed. 

Said  Cooper:  We  wouldn't  want  our  com- 
petition to  read  about  it  m  the  Tallaha.ssee 
Democrat."* 


DRUG  USE  IS  DRUG  ABUSE 

HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  19S4 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
struck  this  week  by  an  article  in  the 
paper  about  Bob  Woodward's  new 
book.  "Wired,"  which  tells  the  story  of 
John  Belushi— the  brilliant  comedian 
who  snuffed  out  his  life  with  cocaine. 
One  reaction  to  the  book,  it  said,  was 
regret  that  Belushi's  story  was  not 
written  by  comeone  in  the  drug  cul- 
ture. He  does  not  tell  the  story  that 
drugs  can  be  fun,  was  the  response. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  for  me  to  un 
derstand    how    someone    can    harbor 
that  sentiment   after   the   ordeal   de- 
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scribed  in  the  book.  But  it  is  sympto- 
matic. I  believe,  of  the  spreading  belief 
that  recreational  drug  use.  if  illegal,  is 
still  somehow  acceptable.  And  this  un- 
dercurrent is  the  foundation  of  an  $80 
billion  a  year  drug  business  that  is  cor- 
rupting our  youth  and  crippling  our 
communities. 

Gus  Matzorkis  has  captured  the  in- 
sidious effect  of  our  casual  attitude  to 
the  illegal  use  of  narcotics  in  his  arti- 
cle "Drug  Use  Is  the  Problem."  I  com- 
mend his  insightful  analysis  to  all  of 
my  colleagues: 

Drug  Use  Is  the  Pkoblem 
(By  Gus  Matzorkis) 

What  a  bonus  was  handed  to  sellers  of  il- 
licit drugs  and  to  nonchalant  advocates  of 
drug  use  when  drug  abu.se  '  replaced  drug 
use"  in  our  language  and  thinking.  Original- 
ly having  served  .some  useful  purpo.se  when 
clearly  used  to  distinguish  between  illicit 
u.se  of  street  drugs  and  legal  u.se  of  pre.scrip- 
tion  drugs.  drug  abu.se"  now  rolls  off 
tongue,  typewriter,  and  word  proce.s.sor  so 
automatically  and  mdi.scriminately  that  the 
implication  ha.s  taken  hold  that  our  drug 
problems  lie  in  the  way  illicit  drugs  are  used 
rather  than  m  the  fact  that  they  are  u,sed  at 
all.  That  change  of  one  word  from  u.se  to 
abuse  has  made  a  modest  but  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  growing  normalization  of  illegal 
drug  consumption. 

Now  we  even  deal  with  the  fact  of  chil- 
dren m  school  using  drugs  in  terms  of 
thoughts  and  emotions  which  are  shaped  a 
certain  way  by  the  suggestion  that  only 
some  such  drug  use  amounts  to  noteworthy 
drug  abuse.  Drug  problems  in  schools  and  in 
the  lives  of  young  people,  then,  are  sup- 
posedly caused  by  certain  drugs  being  u.sed 
in  certain  ways  and  beyond  a  certain  extent, 
not  by  the  use  of  drugs  as  such. 

Newspaper  and  television  reports  of  drug 
crackdowns  m  a  .school  focus  our  attention 
more  on  how  often  and  how  muc.h  of  what 
IS  smoked  or  popped  or  sniffed  or  in.|ected 
or  drunk  than  to  what  formerly  would  have 
been  thought  to  be  the  point:  that  students 
in  that  school  are.  flatly,  using  illicit  drugs. 
Earnest  and  well-meaning  drug  counselors 
in  community  clinics  and  on  youth  trouble 
phone  lines  often  conceive  the  problem  of 
psychologically  or  physiologically  addicted 
youngsters  as  being  a  problem  of  unwise  use 
of  drugs,  of  use  at  too  early  an  age.  of  u.se  of 
the  wrons  drugs,  or  of  overu.se  ol  drugs- 
rarely  of  drug  use.  period  So  when  the 
counselors  themselves  turn  out  to  be  past  or 
present  users  (but.  of  course,  not  abusers)  of 
drugs,  hardly  an  eyebrow  is  raised. 

We  live  m  a  public  iilmosphere  flavored 
by  unchallenged,  very  fashionable  insider 
joking  and  by  very  cool,  casual  talk  on  tele- 
vision and  in  movies  about  nolhing-to-get 
excited-about  u.se  i  not  abu.se)  of  drugs.  No 
longer  limited  to  special-appeal,  screened 
acce.vs  outlets  like  cable  TV  and  X-rated 
films,  casual  drug  u.se  has  moved  into  the 
mainstream.  From  the  lightsome  pot  smok- 
ing scene  in  the  al'ogeiher  uncontroversial 
Nine  To  Five  "  movie  of  a  few  .sea.sons  ago 
to  the  cocaine  sniffing  and  pill  popping  in 
Academy  Award  nominee  "The  Big  Chill" 
this  past  season,  the  movie  hou.ses  of  Amer- 
ica play  their  dual  role  as  both  reflectors 
and  influencers  of  drug  u.se  normalization. 
Television  rieflects  and  influences,  too.  from 
soap  operas  to  talk  shows,  daytime  and 
nighttime,  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  log- 
ical consequences  of  a  people  verbally  condi- 
tioned  to  perceive  abuse,  not   use.  as  the 
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drug  problem  of  our  times.  The  same  pat- 
tern persists  in  revelations  at>out  drug  use 
by  professional  athletes,  and  only  very 
rarely  do  we  see  a  flat-out  statement  that 
use  of  drugs  is  the  unhealthy,  worrisome  de- 
velopment. When  Jim  Brown,  the  star  run- 
ning back  who  retired  from  pro  football  in 
the  late  1960's,  recently  focused  criticism  on 
use  of  drugs  by  today's  pros,  he  sounded 
faintly  old  fashioned. 

We  do  see  depictions  of  drug  problems,  of 
course,  in  films  and  TV  and  professional 
athletics,  but  these  are  almost  always  pre- 
sented as  problems  of  overdoing,  not  of 
doing. 

The  insistent  message  has  made  its  clear 
and  influential  imprint  on  the  national  con- 
sciousness: some  u.se  of  some  drugs  some  of 
the  time  is  perfectly  normal  and  is,  in  any 
event,  unavoidable.  A  further  implication  is 
gaining  ground  fast:  "unabusive"  use  of 
drugs  is  not  only  all  right,  but  actually  is 
somehow  praiseworthy  and  a  kind  of  model 
of  the  new  levelheadedness,  the  new  respon- 
sibility, the  new  maturity. 

So  we  look  on  and  listen  helplessly  as  the 
verbal  violations  go  on  and  on.  giving  us 
drug  dealers  for  the  now  quaint  and  square 
sounding  drug  pushers,  and  further  giving  it 
to  us  and  to  our  language  with  "recreational 
drugs.  "  "burned  out."  "crashing  out.  "  and 
the  already  aging  that's  a  downer."  "a 
great  high."  and  bum  trip."  Before  long  we 
all  start  to  talk  and  think  like  this:  breezy, 
light-toned,  very  casual,  nothing-to-get-up- 
tight-about.  and  in  the  process  involuntarily 
contribute  to  the  spreading  sen.se  of  respect- 
ability and  normalization  of  much  drug  use. 

Words  are  powerful  Even  in  this  age  of 
the  pervasive  pictorial  image,  the  power  of 
the  written  and  spoken  word  remains 
potent.  Our  action  or  inaction,  and  our 
thinking  about  social,  political,  and  family 
matters  are  influenced  to  a  remarkable 
degree  by  the  particular  words  which 
become  the  commonly  accepted  way  of  re- 
ferring to  concepts  or  movements  or  values. 
In  many  silujilions.  words  can  put  onesided 
linuls  on  thought  and  feeling  with  respect 
to  important  i.ssues.  .sometimes  causing  un- 
certainly and  confusion  which  would  not 
otherwi.se  exist.  "Drug  abuse"  has  done 
such  harm,  and  continues  to. 

We  lue  in  a  lime  of  timid  and  very  quali- 
fied criticism  of  drug  use  it.self.  of  enor- 
mously profitable  trafficking  in  drugs,  of  a 
sense  of  resignation  and  near  helplessness 
in  nonuser  parents  and  other  concerned  ob- 
servers of  drug  consumption,  of  celebrities 
using  drugs  and  sometimes  being  involved  in 
the  lucrative  commerce  in  drugs.  Changes  in 
verbal  fashions  are  only  one  strand  in  this 
unfolding  history,  but  an  important  and 
-sometimes  prophetic  strand.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  T.C.  TISDON 


HON.  BUDDY  ROEMER 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
markable man  who  has  devoted  almost 
30  years  of  his  life  to  law  enforcement 
and  public  safety  in  Shreveport,  LA. 

T.C.  Tisdon  joined  the  Shreveport 
Police   Department   back   in   January 
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1956.  Since  then,  his  hard  work  and 
dedication  to  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession have  won  him  several  impor- 
tant and  ground-breaking  promotions 
in  the  department.  Along  the  way,  he 
also  earned  two  college  degrees  and  at- 
tended numerous  law  enforcement 
schools,  including  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Development  Instructors  School 
and  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 
Training  School. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mayor  John 
Hussey  accepted  a  recommendation 
from  Police  Chief  Cliff  Heap  and  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Tisdon  assistant  chief  of 
police,  making  him  the  first  black  man 
to  hold  that  important  position  in  the 
department. 

In  recognition  of  his  latest  promo- 
tion and  his  outstanding  law  enforce- 
ment career,  fellow  officers  will  be 
honoring  Chief  Tisdon  at  a  special 
banquet  in  Shreveport  on  June  19. 
Such  a  tribute  is  well-deserved;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  would  just  like 
to  add  my  congratulations  and  my 
thanks  to  Chief  Tisdon  for  his  hard 
work  in  helping  make  Shreveport  a 
safer  and  a  better  place  to  live.* 


THE  GEORGE  FOREMAN 
SCHOLARSHIP  IN  JOURNALISM 


INTI- 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  €,  1984 


•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
home  State  of  Nebraska,  there  is  con- 
siderable pride  taken  in  the  fact  that 
we  love  our  sports,  but  we  also  make 
sure  that  our  college  and  university 
athletes  graduate  with  more  than  a 
letter  on  sweaters  to  show  for  being  on 
campus.  We  always  rank  high  in  aca- 
demic all-Americans,  and  this  is  no  ac- 
cident as  a  great  deal  of  effort  is  ex- 
pended to  make  this  so. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  an  exam- 
ple of  how  we  go  about  this:  The 
award  of  the  fii-st  George  Foreman 
Scholarship  in  Journalism  to  a  young 
lady  named  Holly  Ashmore  who  is  a 
sophomore  taking  journalism  broad- 
casting courses.  She  is  also  a  sprinter 
on  our  remarkable  University  of  Ne- 
braska-Lincoln women's  track  team. 

The  scholarship  has  been  estab- 
lished and  endowed  to  be  given  aimu- 
ally  to  minority  athletes  encouraging 
them  to  take  writing,  public  speaking, 
and  broadcasting  courses  which  will 
extend  their  competition-won  emi- 
nence into  a  career  field  and  is  a  gift 
of  two  alumni.  Colonel  Barney  and 
Mrs.  Vada  Oldfield  of  Beverly  Hills, 
CA. 

It  takes  its  direction  from  the  fact 
that  former  Olympic  gold  medalist 
(1968)  George  Foreman,  who  became 
world  boxing  champion  in  1973  and 
lost  the  crown  in  1974,  was  hired  by 
ABC  Sports  as  a  commentator.  It  is 
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this  after-life  of  the  athlete  when  the 
crowd  has  stopped  roaring  that  the 
scholarship  will  help. 

It  is  also  a  story  of  a  remarkable 
friendship  between  people,  recently 
covered  by  an  article  in  the  Omaha 
World  Herald.  It  is  a  touching  and 
beautiful  recount  of  how  one  thing 
can  lead  to  another  when  a  ghetto  kid 
on  a  disaster  heading  toward  a  life  of 
crime,  and  a  cpuntry  kid  who  attended 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and  could 
never  forget  what  it  meant  to  him— 
find  themselves  on  a  collision  course.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Journalism  Scholarship  at  UNL:  George 

Foreman's  Name  Lives  on  in  Education 
(By  Col.  Barney  Oldfield) 

The  murderous  right  hand  of  George 
Foreman  that  pulverized  the  face  of  Soviet 
boxer  lonnas  Chepulis  in  the  Mexico  City 
Olympic  Games  of  1968  has  reached  out 
with  a  $2,000  grant  In  his  name  to  a  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska-Lincoln  journalism  stu- 
dent. 

The  first  winner  is  Holly  Ashmore.  a  soph- 
omore from  Des  Moines  who  is  a  member  of 
the  talented  Cornhusker  women's  track 
team,  and  who  has  aspirations  to  be  the 
first  member  of  her  family  to  earn  a  univer- 
sity degree. 

Miss  Ashmore  is  majoring  in  broadcast 
journalism.  The  presentation  of  this  first 
annual  awa-d  will  be  made  during  the 
school  of  journalism's  J-Week  activities, 
Tuesday  through  Saturday. 

Sixteen  years  ago.  in  Mexico  City,  that 
right  hand,  and  an  equally  lethal  left  jab. 
not  only  earned  one  more  U.S.  Gold  Medal, 
it  also  signaled  that  a  new  world  boxing 
champion  was  on  the  way. 

George  Foreman,  a  19-year-old  slum  kid 
and  ghetto  no-account,  scored  a  technical 
knockout  over  Chepulis.  The  Soviet  veteran. 
29.  stood  there  spattered  with  his  own 
blood.  He  was  groggy  and  staggering— the 
technical  part  being  that  he  was  still  on  his 
feet. 

The  next  scene  is  Olympic  Games  history. 
Foreman  walked  to  his  corner  and  fumbled 
with  his  taped  hands  in  the  pocket  of  his 
robe.  A  magical  moment  was  about  to  imbed 
itself  unforgettably  in  the  memory  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  Mexico  City  Games  were  the  first  to 
be  given  to  viewers  in  real  time  by  the  help 
of  satellite  communications  relay.  An  esti- 
mated 500  million  human  beings,  consider- 
ing that  boxing  has  such  wide  international 
appeal,  were  watching. 

I  had  gone  to  Mexico  City  with  George,  as 
he  was  one  of  14.500  trainees  in  an  Urban 
Job  Corps  Center  operated  by  Litton  Indus- 
tries at  an  abandoned  Air  Force  base  near 
Pleasanton.  Calif. 

"Be  available  to  him."  Litton  founder 
Charles  B.  "Tex"  Thornton  had  said  to  me. 
"Talk  with  him  when  he's  troubled  or  when 
the  pressure  is  on." 

And  there  at  ringside  that  night,  I  saw  the 
small  American  flag  materialize  in  George 
Foreman's  hand.  With  it  held  high,  he  did 
the  traditional  bow  of  the  victor  in  each  of 
the  four  directions  while  the  noisy  audience 
applauded. 

George  had  everything  going  for  him  at 
that  moment.  Chepulius,  the  Soviet  con- 
tender, had  eliminated  the  Mexican  entry  to 
get  to  the  finals— and  now  George,  to  the 
Mexican  fight  fans,  had  been  cast  by  them 
in  the  role  of  the  avenger.  Short  of  a  bull- 
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fight,   it   had  been  the  best  blood-letting 
clash  in  a  long  time. 

But  what  was  evolving  there.  I  suddenly 
realized,  was  more  than  a  decisive  win  and  a 
looming  Gold  Medal.  What  was  bom  there 
on  that  spur-of-the-moment  salute  was  not 
just  another  Olympic  victory,  it  was  a  full- 
blown inspiration. 

Everyone  who  saw  it  got  his  own  brand  of 
satisfaction,  it  was  widely  interpreted  as  one 
black  man's  rebuttal  to  the  so-called  "black 
power  movement"  as  symbolized  by  the 
raised  clenched  fists  of  200-meter  sprinters 
Tommy  Smith  and  John  Carlos. 

The  Emir  of  Kuwait,  who  saw  it  on  TV  in 
his  hotel  suite  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  had  re- 
cently received  an  invitation  to  make  a  state 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

He  had  been  asked  to  name  some  people 
he  would  like  to  meet  in  the  East  Room  of 
the  White  House  "state  dinner."  He  prompt- 
ly made  up  his  mind  that  one  person  would 
be  this  handsome  black  teen-ager. 

President  Johnson  not  only  had  George 
come  to  the  White  House— but  seated  him 
at  the  VIP  table  with  the  Emir  so  they 
could  talk.  And  as  recently  as  1983.  in 
March,  when  President  Reagan  spoke  in  Los 
Angeles  before  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, he  said  warmly: 

"How  can  we  ever  forget  the,-  moment 
when  a  young  man.  George  Foreman,  from 
an  underprivileged  background  at  a  time 
when  there  was  ill  feeling  .  .  .  and  age  30 
was  a  barrier  to  some  in  this  country  .  .  . 
when  victory  was  announced  .  .  .  stood 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  ring  and  suddenly 
unfurled  a  small  American  flag. 

"It  was  a  thrill,  I  think,  for  everyone  in 
this  country  It  was  in  the  turbulent  '60s.  He 
showed  us  that  whatever  divides  us,  it's  not 
as  strong  as  what  keeps  us  together." 

George  Foreman  had  a  simple  explana- 
tion. He  was  intensely  proud  of  being  an 
American. 

Once  as  punishment  at  the  Job  Corps,  he 
had  been  ordered  to  dig  a  big  hole  in  hard 
and  stoney  ground.  After  he'd  gotten  it  to 
the  depth  of  about  five  feet,  his  brow  and 
clothes  dripping  wet  with  sweat,  he  was  told 
what  the  hole  was  for— the  emplacement  of 
a  flagpole  for  the  Job  Corps  Center. 

Having  worked  off  the  punishment,  he 
was  given  the  honor  of  raising  the  flag  the 
first  time.  For  an  alumnus  of  the  "bloody 
FMfth  Ward"  of  Houston,  it  was  the  first 
time  he  sensed  that  he  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  United  States.  Up  to  then  this  home- 
land only  seemed  to  tolerate  him  reluctant- 
ly. 

In  the  nearly  7.000  competitors  lodged  in 
Mexico  City's  Olympic  Village,  which  was 
George's  first  encounter  with  a  spectrum  of 
all  the  earth's  peoples,  he  estimated  that 
more  than  1,200  of  them  were  black.  Even 
though  he  had  that  big  "USA  "  on  his  ring 
T-shirt,  he  said: 

"I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  everybody  knew 
I  was  from  the  United  States,  so  I  brought 
the  flag  with  me  that  night." 

To  those  who  said  he  did  it  to  oppose  the 
views  of  Smith  and  Carlos,  George  was 
quick  to  correct  that  impression.  "The  coun- 
try I  come  from."  he  said  earnestly,  "is  big 
enough  to  allow  for  lots  of  different  opin- 
ions. If  that's  the  way  they  feel,  OK.  It's 
not  the  way  I  feel." 

It  was  to  be  my  good  fortune  to  share  in 
the  excitement  that  went  with  being  in  the 
George  Foreman  shadow  thereafter. 

We  went  to  the  White  House  together.  I 
was  at  ringside  in  Jamaica  when  he  bounced 
'Smokin'  Joe"  Frazier  on  the  canvas  six 
times  and  won  the  heavyweight  champion- 
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ship:  in  Caracas.  Venezeula.  when  he  demol- 
ished a  terrified  Ken  Norton,  and  alas,  in 
Kinshasa,  in  Zaire,  when  he  was  sandbagged 
or  "rope-a-doped"  by  Muhammad  Ali  in  the 
eighth  round  and  saw  the  crown  pass  to  an- 
other. 

Where  there  had  once  been  retinues  and 
Pied  Pipe-Iilce  fans  fastened  to  him  every- 
where he  went.  George  Foreman  walked 
more  and  more  alone. 

More  than  a  world  title  changes  hands  on 
such  occasions.  The  loser's  world  becomes  a 
kind  of  empty  rain  barrel  containing  only 
echoes  of  what  once  was.  Prom  then  on.  he 
would  be  cursed  with  that  so  small  and  so 
disposing  prefix  which  makes  such  an  enor- 
mous difference,  "ex."  as  in  ex-champ"  and 
"ex-titleholder.  " 

It  did  not  make  him  an  "ex-human  being." 
however. 

In  our  talks  I  had  always  stressed  plan- 
ning for  the  day  when  the  ring  would  be 
oehind  him.  He  had  considerable  leadership 
potential,  had  a  way  with  kids;  in  a  way.  he 
could  be  the  biggest  kid  on  the  bk^fk.  and 
always  would  be. 

His  mother,  a  barber.  Mrs.  Nancy  Ree 
Foreman,  was  a  religious  woman,  and  it 
made  an  impre.ssion  on  George.  In  fact,  that 
night  when  he  won  against  Joe  Trazier. 
when  he  came  back  to  the  dressing  room  he 
had  his  longtime  friend  and  trainer.  Charles 
R.  "  Doc  "  Broadus.  and  I  help  him  close  the 
door  against  everybody— press,  fans,  staff. 

He  then  went  down  to  the  fool  of  the 
training  table,  raised  those  huge  hand.s  to 
his  face,  and  prayed  for  nearly  five  mm 
utes— thanking  his  God  and  ticking  off  the 
names  of  everyone  who  had  helped  him  eel 
there. 

Then  he  let  the  sportswriters  and  th»' 
others  enter.  First  things  first. 

Foreman  was  capable  of  inspiring,  lifting 
up.  giving  hope.  No  matter  how  low  on  the 
pole  of  life  anyone  might  be  that  he  talked 
with.  Foreman  could  match  experiences 
with  degradation,  ugline.ss.  rejection.  Inhu 
manity  and  brutality— and  he  had  ultimate- 
ly escaped  it  all  with  what  he  said  was  a 
late-drawing  "four-letter  word'  -WORK 

Foreman  was  a  high  .school  dropout  He 
gave  up  formal  .schooling  m  the  ninth  tirade 
and  took  to  the  streets  for  the  ba.sics  of 
what  passed  for  wisdom  in  his  realm. 

He  was  an  alcoholic  at  10  a  street  brawler 
at  11  and  a  mugger  in  his  middle  teens  He 
deliberately  set  about  to  be  the  meanest 
man  around,  and  few  disputed  his  right  to 
claim  that. 

It  was  this  which  led  Houston  police  to 
give  him  the  choice  of  entering  the  Job 
Corps  or  going  to  court  and  probably  jail. 
He  had  heard  two  football  players  he  ad 
mired— Johnny  Unitas  and  Jim  Brown 
talking  about  the  Job  Corps  on  a  radio 
public  service  spot  in  the  pool  hall. 

If  they  were  for  it.  it  was  t>etter  than  jail. 
and  this  had  put  George  and  me  on  our  col- 
lision course.  We  have  remained  friends. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  year  ago. 
during  the  annual  Nebraska  Statehood 
Days  celebration  m  Lincoln,  announcement 
was  made  at  the  Distinguished  NEBRAS- 
KAlander  dinner  that  the  Foreman  capacity 
for  inspiration  would  be  perpetuated  for  the 
foreseeable  future— with  the  establishment 
of  a  George  Foreman  Scholarship  in  Jour- 
nalism at  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lin- 
coln. 

Foreman,  the  kid  who  could  never  go  to 
college  himself,  will  through  some  minority 
student  surrogate  enter  the  university  every 
year  from  now  on. 

Foreman,  who  had  never  l)een  in  Nebras 
ka  until  called   from   his  small   church   in 
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Houston  to  do  the  invocation  at  the  dinner 
in  the  capitol  rotunda,  remarked:  "I  always 
thought  gravity  was  from  somewhere  in  the 
center  of  the  earth— but  I  now  know  it's 
here  in  Nebraska!" 

He  said  he  would  come  up  from  Houston 
to  make  the  first  award. 

When  George  first  left  the  ghetto,  he  did 
not  use  the  language  well.  He  didn't  need  to. 
A  frown  or  an  intimidating  move  got  things 
done  better  than  words. 

But  the  night  he  laid  Joe  Frazier  low  in 
Jamaica.  I  wrote  him  a  note  about  how 
much  his  life  had  changed,  and  that  as  the 
champ  he  would  be  expected  to  have  sage 
opinions  on  any  and  every  subject,  so  for 
your  own  sake,  learn  to  talk! 

Never  fall  into  that  athletes  conversa- 
tional garbage  bin  of  y'knows"  and  "' 
means."  as  it  marks  you  down  immediately." 

With  the  championship  behind  him.  when 
ABC-TV  Sports  Inc.  gave  him  a  contract  as 
a  "color  commentator."  It  was  symphonic 
music  to  me.  since  no  one  would  have  hired 
him  to  sit  in  with  Howard  Cosell  unless  he 
could  hold  his  own  with  words. 

Then  he  became  a  minister. 

The  George  Foreman  Scholarship  in  Jour- 
nalism may  not  nece.ssarily  be  won  by  a  mi- 
nority athlete  every  year,  as  Is  Holly  Ash- 
more.  But  It  will  always  be  there  to  encour 
age  such  performers  to  add  to  their  excel- 
lence with  writing  and  broadcasting  courses 
so  they  can  take  their  credentials  into  a 
career  field  after  the  crowd  stops  roaring. 

On  May  18.  1984.  Foreman  will  become 
one  of  this  years  10  Horatio  Alger  .selec- 
tions at  an  annual  spectacular  at  the  Centu- 
ry-Plaza Hotel  in  Los  Angeles. 

He  said  he  knows  Horatio  Alger  wrote 
make-believe  stories  about  pluck,  luck,  per 
severence.  succe.ss  against  great  odds,  little 
parables  to  encourage  those  for  whom  the 
way  ahead  might  be  bleak. 

He  d  never  have  had  Iht  nerve  to  pick 
somebody  like  me  for  one  of  his  heroes." 
Foreman  said.  But  then,  what  happened  to 
me  wasn't  fiction- or  so  I  keep  telling 
my.self.  " 

The  George  Foreman  Scholarship  in  Jour 
nalism.  fully  endowed,  will  keep  rea-ssunr.g 
him  that  It  wasn  t  • 
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DEDICATION    OF    THE    DEFENSE 
INTELLIGENCE  ANALYSIS 

CENTER 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

Of   MASS.ACHL'SKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  May  23.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  dedication  cere- 
mony of  the  new  Defense  Intelligence 
Analysis  Center  at  Boiling  Air  Force 
Base  here  in  Washington.  The  opening 
of  this  facility  marks  a  turning  point 
for  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency— 
a  recognition  by  the  Congress,  the  De- 
fense Establishment,  and  the  rest  of 
the  intelligence  community  that  the 
DIA  is  a  full  partner  in  national  intel- 
ligence analysis,  a  truly  viable  and 
competitive  center  of  intelligence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  remarks  of 
Secretary  Weinberger  marking  the  oc- 
casion of  the  dedication  in  the  Record: 


Remarks  of  Secretary  Caspar  Willard 
Weinberger 

Distinguished  members  of  Congress,  Gen- 
eral Williams,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  am 
honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join  you 
on  this  important  occasion  for  the  Defense 
Department,  and  indeed  for  the  entire 
nation.  We  have  come  together  today  to 
make  a  very  important  change  to  the  sky- 
line of  our  nation's  Capital,  and  to  begin  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  one  of  the 
finest  organizations  in  our  government,  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

In  dedicating  this  building— the  defense 
intelligence  analysis  center— we  are  taking 
an  important  step  to  strengthen  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  obtain  the  best 
intelligence  available,  in  peace  or  war.  His- 
tory has  shown  time  and  tim"  again  that 
timely  and  accurate  defense  intelligence  is 
critically  essential  in  conflict.  But  In  this 
era  of  nuclear  weaponry,  defense  Intelli- 
gence IS  also  vital  to  keeping  the  peace,  in 
maintaining  the  preparedness  that  Is  indis- 
pensible  to  deterring  war. 

If  we  are  to  remain  prepared.  .  .  .  We 
must  have  effective  Intelligence  collection 
at  all  levels— strategic,  theater  and  tactical 
levels.  .  .  .  and  If  we  are  to  have  the  rapid 
analysis  of  that  intelligence  for  both  the  na- 
tional decisionmaker  and  the  tactical  com- 
mander in  the  field— the  anal:ysis  that  helps 
transform  raw  intelligence  into  a  useful 
tool.  .  .  .  Then  we  must  provide  the  neces- 
sary tools  to  tho.se  to  whom  we  have  en- 
trusted the  weighty  responsibility  of  intelli- 
gence production.  This  defense  intelligence 
analysis  center  will  provide  those  tools  to 
the  defense  intelligence  agency,  for  it  Is 
among  the  finest,  most  advanced  research 
and  analytical  centers  In  the  world. 

The  planning  and  construction  of  the  de- 
fense intelligence  analysis  center  has  been 
some  ao  years  in  the  making.  So  many  in 
this  audience— former  directors  of  DIA. 
members,  former  members  and  staff  mem- 
bers of  Hou.se  and  Senate  committees,  and 
many  others-de.serve  our  thanks  and  praise 
for  their  role  in  making  this  center  a  reality. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  oppcrtunlty  to 
thank  everyone  who  has  played  a  part  in 
this  effort,  and  in  particular  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  who  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this 
fine  building  The  late  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jack.son  of  Washington. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  wise  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  strong  American  defenses  and 
responsive  intelligence,  and  he  dedicated  his 
life  to  attaining  those  goals.  He  once  w-ole: 
"Free  men  are  engaged  in  a  bitter  contest 
with  powerful  and  resourceful  adversaries. 
The  responsibility  of  America  is  to  defend 
vital  national  interests,  promote  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  nation,  and  use  its 
power  and  influence  with  the  good  sense 
that  marks  a  great  nation.  " 

Senator  Jackson  has  a  clear  and  deep  ap- 
preciation that  a  great  nation  has  to  have  a 
strong  intelligence  capability  if  it  is  to  use 
Its  power  and  influence  wisely  in  preserving 
the  peace  Indeed  if  a  great  nation  Is  to  sur- 
vive. He  saw  the  need  for  this  new  center  to 
support  the  work  of  the  defense  intelligence 
agency,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  and  Intelligence  Commit- 
tees he  did  what  was  necessary  to  fulfill 
that  requirement. 

Both  as  the  member  of  the  administration 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  for  main- 
taining our  nation's  defenses,  and  as  a  long 
time  friend  of  Senator  Jackson,  I  believe 
that  the  nation  owes  him  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  foresight  and  vision.  For  I 
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recognize  that  I  could  not  fulfill  my  respon- 
sibilities without  the  vital  and  professional 
services  performed  by  the  defense  intelli- 
gence acency.  And  the  DIA  can  not  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future  without  this 
center. 

Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  talk  about 
how  the  center  helps  bring  about  this  reali- 
ty. The  DIA  comprises  some  5,000  military 
and  civilian  personnel,  many  of  them  pre- 
eminent experts  in  their  intelligence  fields. 
They  work  here  in  Washington  and  at  91 
defense  attach^  offices  around  the  world. 
The  center  allows  us  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  all  those  professionals.  We  can  now  con- 
solidate some  3.000  personnel  from  through- 
out the  Washington  area  in  this  one  build- 
ing. And  from  the  desk-side  terminals  of  the 
intelligence  analysts  in  the  building,  com- 
munications links  extend  to  the  entire 
Washington  intelligence  community,  to  the 
unified  and  specified  commands,  and  to 
other  key  installations  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  overseas. 

The  Defense  Intelligence  Analysis  Center 
brings  together  for  the  first  time  under  one 
roof  DIA's  basic  research  personnel,  its  sci- 
entific and  technological  experts  and  those 
who  detelop  our  intelligence  estimates.  A 
crisis  support  center  in  the  building  permits 
a  fusion  of  all  of  these  defense  intelligence 
research  disciplines  to  prodiice  timely  de- 
fense intelligence  support  both  to  the  na- 
tional level  in  Washington  and  to  the  oper- 
ational commander  in  the  field,  whenever 
required— in  peacetime,  crisis  or  conflict. 

The  center  will  also  help  us  prepare  to 
meet  our  future  Intelligence  needs.  It  will  be 
the  new  home  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
College,  providing  the  school  with  modem 
classrooms,  library  and  research  facilities. 
The  college,  which  offers  the  nation's  only 
master's  degree  in  strategic  Intelligence,  will 
then  be  better  able  to  prepare  military  and 
civilian  personnel  for  their  assignments  in 
the  defense  attach*  system  and  throughout 
the  intelligence  and  national  security  com- 
munities. 

These  improvements  to  our  defense  intel- 
ligence capabilities  are  timely.  For  today, 
more  than  during  any  other  peacetime 
period,  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  the  best 
possible  intelligence  to  assess  the  challenges 
posed  to  the  United  States  and  our  Allies  by 
the  steadily  increasing  military  capabilities 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  1981  DIA  has 
helped  prepare  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's unclassified  reports  on  the  Soviet 
armed  forces,  entitled  Soviet  military  power. 
Those  boolcs  play  an  Indispensible  role  in 
helping  to  convey  to  the  American  public 
and  to  free  people  everywhere  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  continuing  Soviet  military 
buildup. 

What  do  those  reports  tell  us?  First,  that 
over  the  past  20  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
greatly  Increased  its  offensive  military  capa- 
bility and  has  significantly  improved  Its 
abUity  t»  conduct  military  operations  world- 
wide. Secondly,  that  the  Soviet  military 
buildup  is  made  possible  by  a  national 
policy  that  has  consistently  made  military 
materiel  production  its  highest  economic 
priority. 

Consider  the  evidence.  The  Sovlete  contin- 
ue to  modernize  their  ICBM  force  as  well  as 
their  strategic  submarines  and  bombers. 
New  air-,  sea-,  and  ground-laimched  cruise 
missiles  are  nearing  deployment.  They  con- 
tinue to  Increase  the  numbers  of  deployed 
SS-20  missiles  capable  of  targeting  our 
Allies  In  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  And  new. 
more  capable  surface  warships  and  attack 
submarines  are  entering  the  Soviet  fleet. 
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The  business  of  monitoring  Soviet  force 
capabilities,  analyzing  their  significance— 
and  their  Implications  for  U.S.  and  Allied 
forces— poses  a  tremendous  Intelligence 
challenge.  But  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  with  other  members  of  the  U.S.  in- 
telligence community,  must  also  monitor 
how  the  Soviets  are  employing  those  capa- 
bilities. 

This  Is  particularly  difficult  in  this  era  of 
subversion,  insurrections,  and  so-called  wars 
of  national  liberation  when  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  perceive  the  source  of  conflict.  For 
not  only  are  the  Soviets  involved  directly  in 
aggression,  as  In  Afghanistan,  but  they  also 
are  delivering  a  growing  arsenal  of  weapons 
to  Libya.  Cuba.  Nicaragua,  'Vietnam  and 
Syria  among  others— proxies  of  the  Soviets, 
Involved  in  conflicts  throughout  the  world. 
Monitoring  the  Soviet  projection  of  power 
and  the  activity  of  Soviet  surrogates  pre- 
sents an  extremely  complex  challenge  for 
the  DIA. 

This  year.  DIA  is  confronting  one  of  the 
most  difficult  aspects  of  that  challenge- 
mounting  a  redoubled  effort,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Intelligence  community,  against  the 
operations  of  international  terrorists.  In  co- 
operation with  the  intelligence  services  of 
friendly  nations,  we  are  increasing  our 
knowledge  and  developing  networks  to  track 
terrorists  organizations  and  to  support  the 
training  of  quick  reaction  forces  assigned  to 
carry  the  fight  against  terrorism  through- 
out the  world. 

We  recognize  that  we  cannot  succeed 
alone.  If  we  are  to  have  the  best  possible  in- 
telligence, we  must  pool  our  resources  and 
share  our  knowledge  with  our  friends  and 
Allies.  Central  to  this  effort  is  the  work  of 
DIA  and  other  members  of  the  community 
with  our  NATO  Allies  to  produce  order  of 
battle  data,  to  provide  indications  and  warn- 
ing assessments,  and  to  plan  for  effective  in- 
telligence support  in  the  event  of  crisis  or 
conflict.  That  is  the  kind  of  important  work 
that  will  be  conducted  in  this  building. 

It  is  never  easy  to  do  such  planning— to 
prepare  for  the  unpleasant  possibility  of 
conflict  In  times  of  peace.  It  is  fitting  to 
recall  the  words  of  Colonel  Raynal  Boiling 
for  whom  this  whole  base  is  named.  A  tal- 
ented and  patriotic  American  who  gave  his 
life  in  World  War  I.  Colonel  Boiling  was  an 
outspoken  advocate  of  defense  prepared- 
ness. Dismayed  by  the  lack  of  support  for 
our  armed  forces  that  he  saw  in  1916.  Boil- 
ing said:  "It  is  characteristic  of  a  democracy 
like  ours  that  people  will  not  face  facts.  We 
go  on  hugging  delusions  and  cherishing 
shams." 

Today,  we  are  facing  the  facts  as  a  govern- 
ment and  as  a  nation.  We  have  begun  re- 
building the  defenses  necessary  to  preserve 
freedom.  And  we  not  have  this  find  defense 
Intelligence  analysis  center  to  help  us  to  un- 
derstand the  threat  we  face  as  we  continue 
our  defense  program  for  the  future. 

And  finally  we  are  improving  our  com- 
mand, control,  communications  and  intelli- 
gence capabilities  to  insure  that  we  respond 
to  that  threat  in  a  timely  and  appropriate 
fashion.  Only  if  we  demonstrate  that  we  are 
ready  can  we  be  sure  of  deterring  aggression. 

The  defense  intelligence  analysis  center 
we  dedicate  today  is  firm  evidence  that 
America  intends  to  remain  prepared.  This  is 
an  appropriate  occasion  for  us  to  resolve 
that  we  will  continue  to  support  the  work  of 
the  dedicated  professionals  who  will  labor 
here.  ...  for  us  to  resolve  to  heed  the 
words  of  President  Reagan:  "Let  us  never 
forget  that  good  intelligence  saves  American 
lives  and  protects  our  freedom." 

Thank  you.* 
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THE  R&D  TAX  CREDIT— AN  IN- 
VESTMENT IN  THE  FUTURE  OF 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6f  1984 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  economic  recession  and  our  Na- 
tion's burgeoning  trade  deficit  serve  as 
painful  reminders  that  the  need  for 
America's  basic  industries  to  remain 
competitive— both  at  home  and 
abroad— is  more  pressing  than  ever 
before.  Some  of  my  colleagues  -Aill 
have  the  opportunity  to  enhance 
America's  competitive  posture  when 
the  House-Senate  conference  conmiit- 
tee  begins  work  this  week  on  a  com- 
promise version  of  the  tax  bill.  The 
House  conferees  will  consider  whether 
to  adopt  the  Senate's  recommendation 
that  the  R&D  tax  credit,  currently 
scheduled  to  expire  next  year,  should 
be  made  a  permanent  part  of  our  Tax 
Code. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  making 
permanent  the  R&D  tax  credit  (H.R. 
4475)  let  me  call  to  your  attention  an 
article  concerning  the  R&D  tax  credit 
authored  by  Wayne  R,  Moore,  presi- 
dent of  Moore  Special  Tool  Co..  in 
Bridgeport.  CT.  The  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  edition  of  American 
Metal  Market,  provides  an  excellent 
summary  of  why  the  credit  is  so  vital 
to  American  industry.  I  am  pleased  to 
associate  myself  with  Mr.  Moore's 
comments  and  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  note  of  his  insightful 
analysis: 

Permanent  Tax  Credits  for  R&D  Are 
Essential 

McLean,  Va.— Technological  preeminence 
and  a  reputation  for  quality  are  impossible 
to  maintain  without  investment  in  basic  re- 
search and  development. 

Congress  recognized  the  importance  of 
such  investment  when,  as  part  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  it  enacted 
a  tax  credit  of  25  percent  of  research  and 
development  spending  which  exceeds  a  base 
period  amount.  The  credit  is  under  a 
"sunset"  to  expire  next  year. 

However,  omnibus  tax  legislation  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate  includes  the  High 
Technology  Research  and  Scientific  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  makes  the  R&D  credit  per- 
manent and  enhances  the  deduction  for  cor- 
porate donations  of  state-of-the-art  scientif- 
ic equipment  to  post-secondary  schools. 

Currently  at  issue  is  whether  these  provi- 
sions should  remain  in  the  final  version  of 
the  tax  til,  which  now  is  being  hammered 
out  in  a  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee. 

This  legislation  sends  a  strong  signal  to 
United  States  industry— a  signal  which 
clearly  indicates  that  the  U.S.'s  position  of 
technological  leadership  in  the  world  is  a 
compelling  national  priority.  Prom  the  per- 
spective of  the  machine  tool  industry,  this  is 
a  timely  signal  and  one  which  we  are 
pleased  to  support. 
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While  the  industry  has  held  fairly  steady 
in  its  R&D  expenditures  throughout  the 
last  decade,  in  the  circumstances  we  are  now 
facing,  particularly  in  light  of  la.<-t  years 
precipitous  drop  in  shipments,  it  is  far  from 
clear  that  this  trerd  will  continue 

The  result  will  be  a  vicious  circle  n  which 
declines  in  sales  and  profits  will  retard  lech 
noloRical  advances,  causing  further  declines 
in  sales  and  profits,  with  the  cycle  continu 
ing  until  the  industry  has  fallen  irretneva 
bly  behind  its  foreign  competitors. 

The  risk  that  the  domestic  machine  tool 
industry  may  thus  be  eclip.sed  by  its  foreign 
competition,  as  other  once-strong  US  in 
dusthes  already  have  been,  has  ob\ious  im- 
portance for  national  security,  an  implica- 
tion noted  by  Sen.  Jack  Danforth  iR..  Mo.  i 
when  he  introduced  the  R&:D  ta.x  legisla- 
tion last  ye.ir. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  necessity 
for  R&D  investments  is  greater  than  ever 
tiefore.  By  making  the  R&D  tax  credit  per 
manent.  this  legislation  adds  a  rnicial  ele- 
ment which  is  now  markedly  absent  from 
R&D  planning— the  element  of  certainty 
With  many  machine  tool  companie.s  literally 
at  the  crassroads.  the  certainiv  of  a  perma- 
nent and  substantial  R&D  tax  credit  would 
undoubtedly  foster  more  prudi-nt  busine.ss 
planning. 

Certainly  machine  tool  builders  are  aware 
that  competitive  pressures  which  the  Indus 
try  faces,  and  the  attendant  need  to  invest 
in  R&D.  will  continue,  whether  or  Jiol  the 
R&D  tax  credit  is  made  permanent 

However,  a  permanent  credit  significantly 
enhances  the  industry's  ability  to  make  nec- 
essary R&D  investments  in  a  timely  fashion 
during  a  period  in  which,  competitnely 
speaking.  Uming  is  everything.  The  sooner 
that  certainty  can  be  established,  the  .sooner 
machine  tool  builders  and  others  will  be 
able  to  factor  the  availability  of  the  credit 
into  both  long  and  short-range  planning. 

Also  noteworthy  is  the  legislation  s  exten- 
sion of  the  R&D  tax  credit  to  startup  corpo- 
rations and  research  joint  ventures  com 
prised  of  corporations  from  different  lines 
of  businesses.  Currently  the  credit  applies 
only  to  those  corporate  joint  ventures 
which  might  be  termed  intra-industry. 
The  act's  extension  of  the  credit  would,  for 
example,  make  it  available  to  machine  tool 
builders  involved  in  joint  ventures  with 
manufacturers  of  computers,  robotics  and 
other  advanced  materials  handling  systems. 

Joint  ventures  of  this  type  will  undoubt 
edly  become  more  frequent  as  technology 
progresses— especially  in  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing area  of  flexible  manufacturing  systens. 
Extending  the  credit  in  this  fashion  will 
benefit  the  industry  and  contribute  signifi- 
cantly toward  the  achievement  of  the  act's 
primary  objective— the  enhancement  of  U.S. 
technological  competitiveness. 

The  legislation  is  also  geared  toward  the 
promotion  of  university  and  scientific  re- 
search. 

Specifically,  industry  will  l)enefit  from  the 
act's  creation  of  credit  equal  to  25  percent 
of  that  portion  of  a  corporation's  payments 
to  universities  and  other  eligible  Institutions 
for  basic  research  which  exceeds  a  fixed, 
historical  maintenance-of-effort  floor. 

This  credit  will  undoubtedly  promote 
greater  collaboration  by  industry  with  uni- 
versities on  basic  research  projects,  an  ob- 
jective which  must  be  realized  if  industry  is 
to  make  the  most  of  the  vast  pool  of  poten- 
tial university  resources— resources  which 
all  too  frequently  remain  untapped. 
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A  more  productive  partnership  between 
the  industrial  and  educational  communities 
will  also  be  fostered  by  the  act's  enhanced 
deduction  for  state-of-the-art  scientific 
equipmertt  donations  (including  computer 
software!  to  post -secondary  schools.  This 
proMsion  will  help  ensure  that  educational 
institutions  are  equipped  with  the  very 
latest  technology- a  must  if  graduates  arc 
to  be  adequately  prepared  for  industrial 
R&D 

Bui  the  act  currently  defines  "state  of  the 
art  ■  as  equipment  which  is  not  more  than 
three  years  old  I  would  suggest  that  a  cut- 
off of  three  years  is  not  nece.ssarily  an  accu- 
rate reflection  of  how  quickly  technology 
actually  moves  in  all  industries. 

Perhaps  the  better  measuring  stick  is  that 
of  accelerated  depreciation  .schedules,  which 
in  the  case  of  machine  tools  is  five  years. 

Machine  tool  builders  and  their  customers 
would  thus  be  encouraged  not  only  to 
donate  scientific  equipment  to  a  qualifying 
educational  institution,  but  also  to  apply 
the  .savings  resulting  from  that  deduction 
toward  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  for 
their  plants.  This  arrangement  would  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  both  the  taxpayer 
and  the  recipient  institution  and  could  spur 
an  enormously  productive  capital  invest- 
ment cycle. 

As  its  detractors  are  quick  to  point  out. 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  result  in  a 
lo.ss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury— not  an  in- 
consequential concern  in  light  of  the  enor- 
mous deficit  we  are  currently  confronting. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  invest  in  R&D  requires  a 
long-term  outlook  and  an  understanding 
that  state-of-the-art  technology  and  its  po- 
tential for  developing  new  products  are  es- 
sential for  our  econo.     ■  survival. 

What  It  all  bolls  down  to  is  a  question  of 
priorities— a  modest  short-term  loss  in  ex- 
change for  a  potentially  robust  long-term 
gain,  which  will  manifest  itself  in  terms  of 
increased  employment,  enhanced  productiv- 
ity and  competitiveness,  a  long  overdue  re- 
duction in  Americas  unprecedented  trade 
deficit  and.  ultimately,  an  expanded  tax 
base.* 


PRESIDENT  OF  CYPRUS  PUTS 
FORWARD  PE/CE  PLAN 

HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  3.  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus.  Mr.  Spyros  Kyprianou.  ad- 
dressed the  U.N.  Security  Council.  The 
Security  Council  meeting  had  been 
called  at  the  request  of  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus  to  discuss  the  latest  Turkish 
provocations  affecting  that  troubled 
island. 

President  Kyprianou  stressed  the 
need  for  prompt  and  effective  actions 
by  the  world  community  to  reverse  the 
policies  of  the  Turkish  Government 
that  threaten  to  destroy  Cyprus  as  a 
unified,  independent  state.  The  Presi- 
dent also  announced  that  he  would 
make  public  the  proposal  entitled 
•'Framework  for  a  Comprehensive  Set- 
tlement of  the  Cyprus  Problem" 
which  he  had  first  submitted  to  the 
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U.N.  Secretary  General  on  January  11 
of  this  year. 

With  the  foreign  aid  bill  pending 
before  Congress  and  many  Members  of 
both  Houses  favoring  strings  on  mili- 
tary aid  to  Turkey,  I  believe  the 
"Framework"  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  debate.  It  clearly  demonstrates  the 
political  will  of  President  Kyprianou 
and  his  government  to  arrive  at  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Cyprus  problem.  It  is  a 
carefully  constructed  proposal  which 
could  provide  the  basis  for  productive 
discussions  on  this  vexing  problem. 

The  text  of  the  "Framework"  fol- 
lows. 

Framework  for  a  Comprehensive 
Settlement  of  the  Cyprus  Problem 

1.  A  basic  prerequisite  to  a  solution  of  the 
Cyprus  problem  is  for  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  to  be  completely  demilitarised.  In 
the  first  instance  all  Turkish  occupation 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  together  with 
the  colonizers  imported  from  Turkey.  At  a 
later  stage  all  troops  provided  for  under  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  (Greek  and  Turkish  con- 
tingents) should  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
Cyprus  National   Guard  and  the  so-called 

"Turkish  Cypriot  Security  Force"  should  be 
disbanded.  Demilitarisation  is  intended  to 
contribute  as  an  element  of  internal  stabili- 
ty but  also  allevi£.te  Turkey's  paradoxical 
fears'"  that  Cyprus  may  be  used  against 
her  militarily. 

2.  An  International  force  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations  comprising  men 
from  countries  with  no  direct  Involvement 
in  the  Cyprus  problem  should  be  stationed 
in  Cyprus  to  secure  its  external  defense  and 
Internal  security. -In  addition,  certain  police 
duties  could  be  allocated  to  it  for  an  agreed 
period  of  time.  This  arrangement  is  not  only 
es.sential  for  a  solution  to  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem but  it  would  also  contribute  the  appro- 
priate climate  and  conditions  for  the  reuni- 
fication of  the  country  and  the  people.  In 
such  circumstances  reconciliation  and  coop- 
eration between  Greek  Cypriots  and  Turk- 
ish Cypriots  would  be  possible  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time. 

3.  The  question  of  effective  international 
guarantees  is  of  great  significance  in  view  of 
the  bitter  experience  of  the  past.  The  inde- 
pendence, territorial  integrity,  unity  (and 
non-alignment)  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus 
should  be  guaranteed  by  International 
Treaty.  Interested  powers  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  participating  in  the  Treaty. 
The  duty  of  the  guarantors  should  be  a  col- 
lective one  and  the  use  of  force  should  be 
specifically  excluded  from  the  possible 
courses  of  action  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Treaty. 

4.  The  Republic  of  Cyprus  should  be  a 
Federal  State.  In  considering  the  territorial 
and  constitutional  arrangements  of  a  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Cyprus,  the  basis  for  solving 
these  issues,  as  in  fact  all  other  issues  and 
aspects,  are  the  Resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  High-level  Agreements 
( Makarios-Denktash  1977  and  Kyprianou- 
Denktash.1979).  In  determining  the  territo- 
rial and  constitutional  issues  the  composi- 
tion of  the  population  of  Cyprus  must 
always  be  bom  in  mind.  An  outline  of  the 
solution  envisaged  follows. 

5.  Territorial  ylspect— Despite  the  inher- 
ent dangers  and  constitutional  difficulties 
involved  in  the  concept  of  two  regions  or 
two  provinces,  yet  this  concept  has  been  ac- 
cepted. 
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It  must  of  course  be  emphasized  that  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  constitute  the  18%  of  the 
population  of  Cyprus.  Colonizers  from 
Turkey  and  any  other  persons  imported  into 
Cyprus  since  the  invasion  in  1974  can  under 
no  circuttistances  be  regarded  as  Cypriots. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  the  Turk- 
ish Cypriot  population  is  only  18%,  yet  it 
has  already  been  stated  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  on  30  Sep- 
tember 1983  that  the  Greek  Cypriot  side  is 
willing  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  23%  for 
the  region  or  province  to  be  under  Turkish 
Cypriot  administration.  However,  for  the 
purpose  Of  securing  without  delay  an  overall 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem,  it  would  be 
possible  to  consider  agreeing  that  25%  of 
the  territory  of  the  Republic  be  under  Turk- 
ish Cypriot  administration,  provided  that 
areas  such'  as  Pamagusta  and  Morphou, 
which  were  thickly  populated  by  Greek 
Cypriots,  before  they  were  forcibly  uproot- 
ed from  their  homes  by  the  Turkish  invad- 
ing forces,  would  be  under  Greek  Cypriot 
administration. 

6.  Constitutional  Aspect— It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  under  a  Federal  system, 
the  regions  or  provinces  will  have  consider- 
able autonomy  and  powers.  Therefore,  any 
checks  and  balances  at  the  Federal  level 
should  be  restricted  and  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  not  to  impede  the  smooth  functioning  of 
the  Federal  Government  organs  or  lead  to 
impasses  and  deadlocks.  This  is  particularly 
important  since,  in  a  federation,  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  Federal  organs  are 
those  which  safeguard  the  unity  of  the 
State;  and,  therefore,  if  these  functions  are 
disrupted  the  State  runs  the  danger  of  dis- 
solution, 

flJ  Executive 

The  Presidential  system  provided  under 
the  1960  Constitution  is  considei'ed  appro- 
priate and  should  be  preserved: 

(a)  There  should  be  a  President  of  the  Re- 
public, who  should  be  a  Greek  Cypriot,  and 
a  Vice-President  who  should  be  a  Turkish 
Cypriot. 

(b)  Provided  that  the  protess  of  taking  de- 
cisions is  such  as  not  to  lead  to  impasses  and 
to  the  disruption  of  the  smooth  functioning 
of  the  State,  the  Federal  Council  of  Minis- 
ters could  include  a  higher  proportion  of 
memberBhip  of  Turkish  Cypriots  than  their 
population  ratio,  namely  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  would  be  composed  of  70% 
Greek  Cypriots  Ministers  and  30%  Turkish 
Cypriots  Ministers.  i 

f2>  Legislature 

In  the  circumstances  of  Cyprus,  \t  is  con- 
sidered that  a  Unicameral  System  is  more 
appropriate.  Mechanisms  would  be  provided 
to  ensure  speedy  resolution  of  any  problems 
that  mi|ht  arise. 

Alternatively,  there  could  be  a  Bi-cameral 
System  consisting  of  a  lower  chamber,  rep- 
resentation of  the  two  Communities  to  be 
on  the  basis  of  population  ratio:  and  an 
Upper  Chamber,  represenUtion  in  the 
Upper  Chamber'  would  depend  on  the 
powers  and  decisions  of  such  Chamber  and 
on  the  provision  of  deadlock-resolving 
mechanisms  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  legisla- 
tive process  is  not  impeded.  , 
(3)  Judiciary 

Equal  representation  of  the  two  Commu- 
nities in  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  in  re- 
spect of  all  federal  matters. 

t4f  Poicers  and  functions  of  federal 
government  and  provincial  powers 

The  powers  and  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  such  as  to  ensure  the 
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unity  of  the  state.  Indicatively,  these  should 
include: 

(i)  Foreign  Affairs  (including  Citizenship, 
but  certain  functions  may  be  Provincially 
delegated); 

(ii)  Federal  Finance  (including  Customs); 

(ill)  Defence  and  National  Security; 

(iv)  International  Communications  (air 
and  sea); 

(V)  International  Telecommunications; 

(vi)  Appointment  of  Federal  Officers; 

(vii)  Natural  Resources; 

(viii)  Federal  Justice; 

<ix)  Co-ordination,  harmonisation,  stand- 
ard setting  and  advisory  functions;  and 

(X)  Provision  for  transfers  of  powers  from 
Federation  to  Provinces  and  vice-versa  if 
agreed. 

List  of  extensive  Provincial  Powers  to  be 
agreed. 

(St  Human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms 

Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Free- 
doms (including  the  three  freedoms  of 
Movement,  Settlement  and  Right  of  Proper- 
ty) should  be  safeguarded  both  at  Federal 
and  Provincial  levels,  and  should  form  part 
of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Any  arrangements  with  regard  to  the 
three  freedoms  (of  Movement,  Settlement 
and  Right  of  Property)  should  relate  to 
overcoming  certain  practical  difficulties  in 
their  implementation  and  should  not  negate 
or  restrict  them. 

(6/  Economic  mat'ers 

The  economic  and  social  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Cyprus  should  ensure  the 
economic  progress  and  development  of 
Cyprus  as  a  whole  and  should  safeguard  for 
all  citizens  of  Cyprus  an  equal  standard  of 
living  and  equal  opportunities  to  progress, 
development  and  welfare.  Suitable  machin- 
ery should  be  established  to  implement  this 
policy  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. Thus,  economc  assistance  will  be  given 
to  less  economically  developed  areas.  Fur- 
thermore, measures  could  be  discussed  of  a 
temporary,  transitional  nature,  in  respect  of 
the  economy,  to  take  effect  after  a  solution. 

Republic  of  Cyprus.  U  January  1984.« 


RECENT  STUDY  DOCUMENTS 
DAMAGE  TO  HEALTH  CAUSED 
BY  TOXIC  WASTE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1984 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
most  recent  study  documenting  the 
devastating  effects  on  human  health 
caused  by  toxic  wastes.  Researchers  at 
Boston  University  found  that  resi- 
dents of  Lowell.  MA,  continued  to  ex- 
perience unusual  numbers  of  illnesses 
even  after  abandoned  barrels  of  chem- 
ical waste  were  removed  from  a  dump 
site  in  their  community  because  toxic 
substances  had  leached  into  the  air 
and  the  soil. 

Studies  like  this  one  demonstrate 
the  urgent  need  not  only  to  accelerate 
the  pace  of  cleanup  of  such  sites,  but 
also  to  afford  relief  to  individuals  in- 
jured by  such  dangerous  exposure.  I 
hope  that  all  Members  who  are  con- 
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cerned  about  these  issues  will  join  me 
in  cosponsoring  H.R.  5640.  the  compre- 
hensive bill  I  have  introduced  to 
extend  and  expand  the  Superfund  pro- 
gram. The  Speaker  has  promised  to 
bring  this  crucial  legislation  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote  this  summer  so  that 
we  can  protect  our  communities  from 
the  traumatic  illnesses  experienced  by 
the  people  of  Lowell.  Mass. 

An    article    describing    the    Lowell 
study  in  greater  detail  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  27.  1984] 

Toxic  Waste  Dumps  Suspected  of 
Affecting  Health  of  Neighbors 

(By  Cristine  Rus.sell) 

New  York.— "Mounting  evidence"  from 
studies  of  toxic  waste  dumps  around  the 
country  "strongly  suggest"  that  people 
living  near  them  may  suffer  health  effects 
from  low-level  exposure  to  the  chemicals,  a 
Boston  University  scientist  said  Ftiday. 

Dr.  David  M.  Ozonoff.  head  of  the 
school's  department  of  environmental 
health,  said  that  the  studies  are  preliminary 
but  the  consistency  of  adverse  findings  is 
"somewhat  alarming." 

Ozonoff  released  results  from  a  study  he 
headed  at  the  abandoned  Silresim  chemical 
dump  site  in  an  urban  residential  neighbor- 
hood of  Lowell,  Mass. 

He  said  that  his  eight-member  team  found 
that  nearby  residents  experienced  a  higher- 
than-expected  incidence  of  illness,  even 
after  abandoned  barrels  of  chemical  waste 
had  been  removed  from  the  site. 

Nearly  two  years  later,  adults  in  the  com- 
mftnity  still  complained  of  respiratory  prob- 
lems, unusual  fatigue,  bowel  problems  and 
headaches  that  the  Boston  scientists  say 
may  be  linked  to  persistent  low"  levels  of 
chemicals  in  the  air.  Ozonoff  said  the  air- 
borne chemicals  are  noticeable  by  their  odor 
and  measurable  with  instruments. 

He  said  the  site  was  used  in  the  1970s  by  a 
chemical  recycling  plant  that  fell  behind  in 
its  work  and  eventually  went  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  state  removed  the  containers  but 
the  soil  remained  contaminated.  Ozonoff 
said.  The  area  has  been  targeted  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  for  more 
thorough  cleanup. 

The  Boston  scientist  cited  other  studies  in 
Massachusetts.  New"  York.  Maine  and  Ten- 
nessee in  which  a  range  of  short-  and  long- 
term  health  effects,  including  cancer  and 
birth  defects,  have  been  reported  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  toxic  waste  sites. 

His  view"  of  the  health  consequences  was 
challenged  by  Bruce  W.  Karrh  of  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  who  contended 
that  the  demonstrable  health  problems 
were  "not  of  great  magnitude  .  .  .  but  there 
certainly  is  a  problem  of  public  perception.  " 

Karrh  and  Ozonoff  were  part  of  a  panel  at 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  meeting  here.  The  panel 
was  organized  by  the  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Associateion  and  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund.  Despite  their  frequent  disagree- 
ments, both  groups  believe  thai  the  slate 
of  knowledge  about  health  effects  of  haz- 
ardous waste"  is  inadequate,  the  fund's 
Ellen  Silbergeld  said. 

The  two  groups  earlier  filed  a  joint  suit 
against  the  Reagan  administration  that  led 
to  creation  of  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stances and  Disease  Registry  as  part  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control.  But  Silbergeld 
said  the  agency  is  not  receiving  enough 
money  to  conduct  studies. 
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She  said  that  government  statistics  sug- 
gest that  there  are  10.000  to  15,000  chemical 
waste  sites  around  the  country,  with  550 
designated  as  high-priority  sites  for  cleanup 
under  the  federal  ■  Superfund"  program. 

But  Silbergeld  said  that  only  14  govern- 
ment health  studies  and  a  handful  of  others 
like  Ozonoffs  have  tjeen  conducted.  There 
are  millions  of  people  potentially  requiring 
study  and  Vjery  little  likelihood  this  will 
happen."  shejsaid. 

Such  studi»?s  are  difficult  and  costly  and 
the  results  are  usually  controversial,  not 
only  scientifically  but  legally.  Ozonoff  said 
that  the  studies  are  not  being  done  system- 
atically, but  instead  are  performed  in  com- 
munities such  as  Lowell  that  organize  and 
"scream  bloody  murder." 

Dr.  Marvin  Legator,  a  University  of  Texas 
physician  appearing  at  another  environmen- 
tal health  session  here,  said  his  group  is  pre- 
paring a  "Health  Detectives  Handbook."  to 
be  published  later  this  year,  that  will  help 
concerned  individuals  conduct  surveys  of 
possible  health  effects  in  their  communi- 
ties.* 


AN  IGNOMINIOUS  SOLUTION 

HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  article  pre- 
pared by  the  Council  on  Hemispheric 
Affairs,  a  nonprofit  research  group, 
about  the  likely  impact  of  last  Thurs- 
days  vote  approving  $62  million  in 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  without 
conditions.  The  article  demonstrates 
in  compelling  fashion  that,  as  sincere 
and  well-intentioned  as  President 
Duarte  may  be.  the  military  elite  will 
remain  in  effective  power  until  the 
United  States  places  stringent  condi- 
tions on  the  aid  it  sends.  You  cannot 
stop  murder  in  El  Salvador  simply  by 
sending  more  guns.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  article  by  Monica 
Kennon  and  Terrence  Edward  Paupp. 
The  article  follows: 

As  iGNOMiNiou^  Solution 

(By  Monica  Kennon  and  Terrence  Edward 

Paupp) 

In  its  267-to-154  vote  favoring  $62  million 
in  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  without  condi- 
tions on  Thursday,  the  House  has  given  the 
Reagan  administration  a  blank  check  to 
carry  forth  a  strategy  aimed  at  a  military. 
rather  than  a  diplomatic  solution  to  the  Sal- 
vadoran  civil  war.  The  House  al.so  guaran- 
teed that  the  150.000  bullets  that  president 
elect  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  said  are  utilized 
daily  by  his  country's  security  forces  for 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  additional  ci- 
vilian deaths. 

In  addition,  the  House  shamelessly  per- 
mitted itself  to  be  intimidated  by  the  admin- 
istration's concerted  campaign  of  political 
extortion  by  suggesting,  from  the  president 
on  down,  that  if  military  aid  for  El  Salvador 
and  the  Nicaraguan  contras  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, legislators  will  have  to  answer  to  their 
constituents  at  election  time  for  any  inac- 
tion that  is  aiding  in  bringing  Marxism  to 
power  In  Central  America." 
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Representatives  who  previously  have  l)een 
skeptical  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
true  aims  have  t>een  looking  for  an  escape 
clause  from  what  they  see  as  their  political- 
ly perilous  position  of  over-exposure  on  the 
El  Salvador-aid  issue.  Last  week's  visit  to 
Washington  by  Duarte  provided  that  oppor- 
tunity. Duarte  told  key  Hill  leaders  that  he 
has  the  "guts  "  and  the  "will"  to  deal  with 
human  rights  violations  and  the  culture  of 
violence  afflicting  his  country.  He  also  told 
them  that  any  conditions  attached  to  mili- 
tary aid  would  be  degrading  "  to  El  Salva- 
dor's sovereignly.  His  supposed  sincerity  evi- 
dently impre.ssed  members. 

But  Duartes  own  assessment  of  his  sincer- 
ity has  never  been  the  question  with  him. 
What  has  been  at  issue  is  his  single-minded 
drive  to  be  the  leader  of  his  country,  regard- 
less of  degrading  compromises,  which  he 
always  has  been  prepared  to  make,  in  order 
to  reach  that  goal.  His  reappointment  of  the 
country  s  controversial  defense  minister. 
Gen.  Eugenio  Vides  Casanova,  as  his  first 
act  as  president-elect,  is  but  'lie  latest  evi- 
dence of  his  long-time  subservience  to  the 
Salvadoran  military  high  command. 

The  recently  declassified  Tyler  report  on 
the  quality  of  the  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  murderers  of  three  U.S.  nuns 
and  one  lay  missionary  on  Dec.  2.  1980— 
much  of  which  covers  the  period  during 
which  Duarte  was  the  head  of  government- 
si  rongly  implicate.s  Vides  Casanova,  then  a 
colonel  and  commander  of  the  National 
Guard,  m  participating  in  the  cover-up  of 
the  murders  that  tiegan  immediately  after 
the  five  low-ranking  national  guardsmen 
committed  the  crime. 

Given  the  class  structure  of  the  Salvador- 
an military  and  the  enormous  gulf  between 
enlisted  men  and  officers,  it  Is  inconceivable 
that  five  humble  soldiers  would  decide  on 
their  own  to  murder  four  Americans,  and 
particularly,  four  religious  Americans.  A 
parallel  for  this  argument  is  that  the  Janu- 
ary 1981  murder  of  two  Americans  working 
on  land  reform  projects  for  AIFLD  is  uni 
versally  believed  to  have  been  carried  out  by 
enlisted  men  on  the  orders  of  officers. 
There  has  been  no  movement  on  this  case 
due  to  the  privileged  positions  of  the  offi- 
cers thought  to  have  issued  death  orders. 

INVESTIGATION  ORDERS  REBUFFED 

Duarte  told  members  of  Congress  that 
there  was  no  coverup  of  the  churchwomen's 
murders  and  that  he  personally  had  carried 
out  an  investigation  that  established  this. 
But  the  Tyler  report  shows  a  president  who 
gave  repeated  orders  for  such  an  investiga- 
tion but  did  nothing  to  see  that  they  were 
carried  out.  since  the  investigation  was 
being  undertaken  by  the  very  same  military 
establishment  that  was  implicated  in  these 
and  thousands  of  other  killings. 

State  Department  figures  issued  at  the 
time  indicated  that  at  least  12.500  persons 
were  killed  during  Duartes  presidency  from 
March  of  1980  to  March  1982.  including  600 
members  of  his  own  Christian  Democratic 
Party.  Other  sources  indicate  that  at  least 
twice  that  figure  occurred  during  this 
period.  State's  statistics  are  based  on  the 
tainted  methodology  of  using  limited  press 
reports  of  murders  in  compiling  its  tally, 
leading  to  an  erroneous  compilation. 

Former  Ambassador  Deane  Hinton.  a 
highly  conservative  foreign  service  officer, 
used  a  figure  of  30,000  civilian  deaths  in  a 
speech  attacking  the  gorillas"  of  the 
rightwing  mafia"  in  October  1982.  stating 
that  "these  people  were  murdered,  not 
killed  in  battle,  murdered."  His  eventual 
recall  from  his  post  was  in  part  due  to  the 
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Reagan  administration's  embarrassment- 
he  was  publicly  reprimanded  for  his  speech 
by  the  White  House— over  the  discrepancy 
between  Hinton's  figure  and  that  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  amounted  to  no  more 
than  18,000  civilian  deaths  for  the  same 
period. 

Every  statistical  base  on  killings  in  El  Sal- 
vador—even those  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration—indicates that  the  150.000  bullets  a 
day  that  Duarte  says  are  fired  by  the  securi- 
ty forces,  whose  continued  supply  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  House  vote,  can  be  counted 
on  to  kill  far  more  civilians  than  guerrillas, 
since  this  is  the  record  of  the  past.  This  dis- 
parity can  be  depended  upon  to  continue 
due  to  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  Sal- 
vatioran  military,  which  is  typified  by  a 
recent  remark  by  Col.  Domingo  Monterrosa. 
commander  of  the  Third  Brigade  and  the 
field  commander  most  admired  by  the  Pen- 
tagon, despite  his  ruthless  human  rights 
record  and  his  complicity  in  past  msissacres 
of  civilians.  Speaking  about  his  military  col- 
leagues. Monterrosa  stated  that  "they  can 
now  identify  the  enemy.  The  enemy  is  any- 
body who  attempts  to  destabilize  the  coun- 
try, whether  they  are  communists  or  not." 

THE  PHANTOM  REFORMER 

Prom  the  outset  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, the  strategy  employed  to  sustain  its 
embattled  Central  American  policy  has  been 
to  manipulate  figures,  m:xke  cosmetic  ges- 
tures, come  forth  with  promises  of  reform 
that  later  prove  to  be  elusive,  and  produce 
rhetorical  flourishes  of  new  policies  and 
new  strategies  that  would  end  the  reign  of 
terror  against  the  civilian  population. 
Duarte  always  has  lent  himself  to  these  ef- 
forts as  a  phantom  reformer.  He  had  origi- 
nally come  to  power  in  March  1980.  after 
the  previous  junta  installed  in  Octot>er  1979 
had  resigned  in  January  1980  and  a  Chris- 
tian Democratic  junta  had  split  in  March 
over  the  same  issue— the  failure  of  the  mili- 
tary to  obey  the  civilian  authorities. 

Ratner  than  a  sincere  and  reliable  demo- 
crat. Duarte  consistently  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a  person  prepared  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  national  reality  that  it  is  the 
military  that  effectively  rules  as  he  reigns. 
As  a  result  of  his  recent  trip.  Duarte  ful- 
filled the  mission  layed  on  him  by  the  Sal- 
vadoran military  by  bringing  back  the  beef. 

The  recent  shakeup  in  command,  whereby 
several  officers  long  accused  of  death  squad 
affiliation  will  be  posted  abroad  only  contin- 
ues a  token  response  to  the  question  of  vio- 
lence against  which  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion launched  a  crusade  last  November.  In 
spite  of  the  strong  language,  this  effort  re- 
sulted in  the  transfer,  to  plush  diplomatic 
positions  abroad,  of  a  grand  total  of  three 
military  officers.  The  reliance  on  violence 
by  the  Salvadoran  military  is  structural,  not 
epidermal;  this  is  the  way  it  has  managed  to 
effect  its  will  over  the  nation  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  military  establishment,  from  the 
presiding  colonels  down  through  the  officer 
corps  and  into  the  ranks  of  sergeants  and 
corporals,  looks  upon  itself  as  the  favored 
class,  with  all  avenues  of  corruption  and 
power  open  to  them. 

Those  members  of  Congress  who  voted  for 
the  administration's  aid  package  succumt>ed 
to  a  carefully  thought-out  White  House 
campaign  to  extract  funds  from  an  increas- 
ingly skeptical  House  of  Representatives. 
Given  Duarte's  past  record,  there  was  no 
basis  for  Congress  to  suspend  disbelief  that 
anything  of  substance  would  change  in  the 
near  future,  only  form.  The  Vides  Casanova 
nomination  to  succeed  himself  as  defense 
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minister  is  but  the  first  indication  that 
Duarte  it  conforming  to  personal  patterns 
first  revealed  after  March  of  1980,  to  make 
feisty  statements  and  speak  about  his  per- 
sonal course  and  commitments  to  democra- 
cy, but  at  the  end  acquiesce  to  military 
dominance.  For  its  part,  the  military  is  pre- 
pared to  permit  Duarte  to  act  out  his  presl- 
dental  role,  but  not  threaten  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  itB  supremacy  in  the  nation. 

WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  CONDITIONS? 

Duarte  told  Congress  that  attaching  con- 
ditions to  military  and  economic  aid  would 
be  "degrading"  to  him  and  would  compro- 
mise his  nation's  sovereignty.  One  would 
think  that  such  a  condition  had  long  been 
achieved  since  Duarte  himself  was  elected 
with  the  covert  CIA  campaign  of  dollars  and 
with  his  nation  totally  dependent  on  U.S. 
economic  and  military  assistance  in  order  to 
survive. 

And  what  is  wrong  with  conditions?  Every 
lending  agency  attaches  conditions  to  its 
aid.  Thfe  includes  the  World  Bank,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  and  even  the  federal  grants-in-aid 
program  to  states  in  this  country.  Condi- 
tionality  in  extending  aid  in  a  controversial 
and  corrupt  venue  like  El  Salvador  was  cer- 
tainly warranted.  Congress  knows  that 
every  day,  innocent  civilians  are  murdered 
by  the  security  forces  using  U.S.-supplied 
weapons  and  ammunition,  and  thousands  of 
dollars  are  wasted  in  bril)ery,  malfeasance  in 
public  administration  and  other  forms  of 
corruption. 

Congress  also  should  know  that  Duarte's 
past  record  provides  no  certain  basis  for  it 
to  beliefe  that  the  president-elect  will  be 
any  more  effective  in  the  future  than  he 
has  been  in  the  past  in  dealing  with  human 
rights  violations  and  security  force  bruUl- 
ity.  The  problem  with  conditionality  in  the 
past  has  not  been  that  it  has  been  ineffec- 
tive in  its  own  right;  the  weakness  has  been 
that  the  Salvadoran  military  was  well  aware 
that  the  Reagan  administration  had,  in  re- 
sponse to  Congress'  mandate,  certified  on 
four  occasions  that  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  the  country  had  Improved;  when  in 
fact  it  had  not. 

What  was  lacking  in  Congress"  certifica- 
tion measures  were  teeth.  Duarte  could 
have  been  aided  in  his  putative  efforts  to 
curb  violence  in  his  country  if  Congress  had 
exercised  its  potential  leverage  and  insisted 
on  tough  certification  language  and  was  pre- 
pared to  cut  off  aid  if  security-sponsored  vi- 
olence dJdnt  cease,  and  If  other  factors  af- 
fected by  the  certification  legislation  hadn't 
improved.  Duarte  could  then  tell  his  mili- 
tary colleagues  that  Washington  has  man- 
dated that  violence  must  end.  and  that  with- 
out such  a  step,  the  military  was  sealing  its 
own  fate.  Instead,  Congress  succumbed  to  a 
White  House  strategy  that  guarantees  the 
continued  pattern  of  violence  in  the  country 
and  makes  even  more  remote  the  prospect 
that  peaceful  change  can  occur  in  that  af- 
flicted nation.* 


CITY  BEAT 


HON.  ROBERT  LINDSAY  THOMAS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  terrorist  bombing  of  our 
Marine    force    In   Lebanon   produced 
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many  acts  of  heroism  on  the  part  of 
our  military  personnel  stationed  there, 
and  all  Americans  take  great  pride  in 
the  performance  of  our  forces  there. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
outstanding  work  accomplished  on 
that  tragic  day  by  two  medical  offi- 
cers, Lt.  James  Ware  and  Lt.  Gilbert 
D.  Blgelow.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  Lieutenant  Ware  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Savannah,  GA,  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district. 

We  have  a  great  tradition  of  unself- 
ish service  to  our  Nation  on  the  part 
of  the  young  men  and  women  of  Sa- 
vannah and  throughout  Georgia.  Lt. 
James  Ware  has  added  another  chap- 
ter to  the  history  of  that  tradition. 

I  ask  that  an  article  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  May  15,  1984, 
City  Beat  column  of  the  Savannah 
Morning  News,  and  in  the  May  7,  1984, 
edition  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation News,  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  Savannah  (GA)  Morning  News, 
May  15,  1984] 

The  heroic  efforts  of  a  Savannahian  fol- 
lowing the  terrorists'  destruction  of  the 
Marine  Corps  barracks  in  Beirut  last  Octo- 
ber have  come  to  light  in  derail  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  American  Dental  Association 
News. 

Lt.  James  Ware,  whose  father.  Dr.  Jack 
Ware,  practiced  dentistry  in  the  Midtown 
Medical  Center  for  msuiy  years,  is  one  of 
two  Navy  dentists  whose  emergency  medical 
work  has  been  described  as  "nothing  short 
of  heroic"  by  William  E.  Mayer,  M.D.  assist- 
ant secretary  of  defense  for  health  affairs. 

"Without  their  professional  training  and 
foresight, "  Mayer  said,  'many  more  Marine 
lives  could  have  been  lost.  We  owe  these 
young  men  a  great  debt." 

Lt.  Ware,  along  with  Lt.  Gilbert  D.  Bige- 
low  (whose  hometown  is  not  listed  in  the 
publication),  were  quartered  about  500 
yards  from  the  building  that  was  blown  up. 
taking  the  lives  of  more  than  235  U.S.  Ma- 
rines. The  two  dentists  had  had  emergency 
medical  training  given  all  military  dentists 
in  case  of  disasters  such  as  that. 

While  Lt.  Bigelow,  aided  by  five  hospital 
corpwmen,  gave  emergency  medical  treat- 
ment to  some  of  the  injured,  Lt.  Ware 
quickly  set  up  a  battalion  aid  station.  Assist- 
ed by  10  hospital  corpsmen  and  two  dental 
technicians,  he  performed  the  initial 
"triage"— tagging  and  identifying  patients 
as  to  the  nature  of  their  wounds,  started  in- 
travenous procedures  and  providing  other 
emergency  care,  such  as  splinting,  control- 
ling bleeding  and  administering  morphine. 

In  the  two  hours  following  the  bombing, 
Lts.  Ware  and  Bigelow  treated  about  65  cas- 
ualties and  prepared  them  for  evacuation  by 
air.  Navy  medical  officers  arriving  from  U.S. 
ships  lying  offshore  took  over.  The  only  on- 
scene  medical  officer  with  the  Beirut 
Marine  unit  had  been  killed  in  the  explo- 
sion. 

[Prom  the  American  Dental  Association 

News,  May  7,  19841 

Navy  Dentists  Display  Heroic  Effort  in 

Lebanon 
Washington.— Two  Navy  dentists  provid- 
ed the  first  emergency  treatment  to  victims 
of  last  fall's  terrorist  attack  on  the  Beirut 
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Marine  barracks,  the  Pentagon's  top  health 
official  told  the  ADA  News. 

An  official  investigation  of  the  military  re- 
sponse to  the  tragedy  declared  the  actions 
of  the  two  dentists  to  be  "nothing  short  of 
heroic."  said  William  E.  Mayer,  MD,  assist- 
ant secretary  of  defense  for  health  affairs. 

He  identified  them  as  Lt.  Gilbert  Bigelow 
and  Lt.  James  Ware.  Navy  Dental  Corps. 

"I  am  sure  that,  without  their  profession- 
al training  and  foresight,  many  more 
Marine  lives  could  have  been  lost,"  Dr. 
Mayer  said.  "We  owe  these  young  men  a 
great  debt." 

He  said  the  military  provides  emergency 
medical  training  to  all  dentists  for  just  such 
disasters  as  the  Beirut  bombing. 

When  an  explosion  rocked  the  Beirut  bar- 
racks that  fall  morning,  Lt.  Bigelow.  aided 
by  five  hospital  corpsmen,  provided  immedi- 
ate emergency  treatment  to  the  victims. 

Lt.  Ware  simultaneously  set  up  a  battalion 
aid  station  and.  assisted  by  10  hospital 
corpsmen  and  two  dental  technicians,  per- 
formed the  initial  triage,  tagged  and  identi- 
fied patients,  started  intravenous  proce- 
dures, and  provided  such  other  emergency 
care  as  splinting,  controlling  bleeding,  and 
providing  morphine.  Dr.  Mayer  said. 

The  two  dentists  also  prepared  their  pa- 
tients for  evacuation  by  air.  "Drs.  Bigelow 
and  Ware  and  their  assistants  treated  about 
65  casualties  in  the  first  two  hours  following 
the  explosion,  when  the  last  patients  were 
evacuated  and  Navy  medical  officers  arrived 
from  ships  offshore."  Dr.  Mayer  said. 

Dr.  Mayer  disclosed  details  of  the  Navy 
dentists'  emergency  care  in  an  interview 
with  the  ADA  News. 

He  said  the  only  on-scene  medical  officer 
with  the  Beirut  Marine  unit  had  been  killed 
in  the  explosion  and  that  Lts.  Bigelow  and 
Ware  were  ashore  that  morning,  within  500 
yards  of  the  barracks. 

When  the  Marine  camp  in  Beirut  was  first 
subjected  to  shelling.  Dr.  Mayer  said,  the 
Navy  dentists  developed  an  emergency 
triage  and  aid  plan  in  the  event  of  a  disas- 
ter. For  days  before  the  explosion  they  had 
trained  extensively  in  emergency  procedures 
and  had  cross-trained  the  corpsmen  and 
dental  technicians  assigned  to  them,  he 
said. 

Each  had  been  required  to  go  through 
emergency  medical  training,  which  included 
a  rotation  through  the  emergency  room  of 
the  Naval  Hospital  at  Camp  Lejeune,  NC, 
Dr.  Mayer  said. 

In  fact,  he  said,  all  three  services  provide 
emergency  medical  training  for  dentists 
that  includes  hospital  duty.* 


SUPPORT  OF  AMENDMENTS  TO 
BE  OFFERED  TO  H.R.  5504,  THE 
SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  JAMES  F.  McNULTY,  JR. 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  week,  the  House  will  consider  H.R 
5504,  the  Surface  Transportation  Act 
of  1984.  I  am  very  concerned  over  a 
provision  In  the  bill  that  changes  the 
current  method  for  allocating  inter- 
state highway  repair  funds.  The  pro- 
gram known  as  the  4R  program— re- 
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surfacing,  restoration,  rehabilitation, 
reconstruction— will  provide  States 
with  $2.8  billion  in  Federal  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

H.R.  5504  changes  the  existing  4R 
formula.  Current  law  is  based  on  a  dis- 
tance factor— lane  miles— and  a  usage 
factor— vehicle-miles  traveled.  H.R. 
5504  drastically  eliminates  the  dis- 
tance factor— lane  miles— altogether, 
and  bases  the  formula  solely  on  usage 
factors— vehicle-miles  traveled.  g£iso- 
line  and  diesel  fuel  use.  The  changes 
ignores  the  fact  that  lane  miles,  ac- 
cording to  a  December  1983  study  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  regarding  formula 
changes  to  the  4R  program,  meets  all 
the  necessary  tests  for  a  formula 
factor.  In  addition,  there  is  a  strong 
conceptual  link  between  the  lane-miles 
factor  and  the  quality  of  the  Inter- 
state System. 

This  formula  changes  is  inequitable 
to  the  West  and  to  those  areas  less 
populated  but  with  vast  stretches  of 
highway  requiring  general  mainte 
nance.  The  change  will  cost  15  West- 
ern States  approximately  $203  million 
annually,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
dollars  which  would  otherwise  be  allo- 
cated to  the  States. 

The  same  December  1983  study  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  also  concluded  that: 

The  principle  findinR  lof  ihf  .suidyi  us 
that  dramatic  improvement  over  the  cur 
rent  formula  is  not  lilcely  to  be  achieved. 

In  short,  no  compelling  ca.se  could  be 
made  for  endorsing  any  specific  change  in 
the  current  formula  at  this  time 

In  light  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's findings,  there  seems  to  be 
no  logical  reason  to  alter  the  4R  for 
mula  so  radically.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  also  eliminate  entirely 
the  one-half  percent  minimum  alloca- 
tion currently  included  in  the  formula. 
The  existing  one-half  percent  mini- 
mum provision  assures  small  States  a 
basic  level  of  funding. 

When  this  bill  comes  to  the  floor.  I 
will  attempt  to  amend  the  4R  formula 
to  adhere  more  closely  to  the  current 
formula.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
either  hold  harmless  Slates  at  their 
1985  levels,  or  to  change  the  formula 
to  Include  the  lane-miles  factor,  or  to 
strike  the  new  formula. 

I  am  asking  you  to  consider  the  im- 
pacts of  this  drastic  change  in  the 
committee  bill  on  the  Federal  highway 
system.  I  encourage  you  to  support  my 
efforts  to  bring  the  highway-repair 
formula  back  in  line  with  the  highway 
needs  of  this  country.  The  following 
are  the  aunendments  I  am  considering 
offering  to  the  bill.  H.R.  5504,  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act  of  1984: 

Amendments  to  H  R  5504.  as  Reported 
OrrcRED  BY  Mr.  McNulty  of  Arizona 
Page  40.  strike  out  line  8  and  all  thai  fol- 
lows through  line  2  on  page  41 

Redesignate  the  suljsequent  section.s  of 
title  I  accordingly. 
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Amendment  to  H.R.  5504.  as  Reported. 
Offered  by  Mr.  McNulty  of  Arizona 

Page  40.  line  26.  after  the  period,  insert 
the  following:  Notwithstanding  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  no  State  shall  be  apportioned 
less  funds  under  this  subparagraph  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year  than  were  apportioned  under  this  sub- 
paragraph to  such  State  for  fiscal  year 
1985.   . 

Amendments  to  H.R.  5504.  as  Reported. 
Offered  by  Mr.  McNulty  of  Arizona 

Page  40.  line  20,  strike  out  'gasoline  "  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  semicolon  on 
line  22  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: lane  miles  on  such  Interstate  routes  in 
each  Slate  bears  to  the  total  of  all  such  lane 
miles  in  all  States: ". 

Page  40.  line  26.  after  the  period,  in.sert 
the  following:  ■Notwithstanding  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  no  State  (excluding  any  State 
that  has  no  interstate  lane  miles)  shall  re- 
ceive less  than  one  half  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  total  apportionment  made  by  this  sub- 
paragraph for  any  fi.scal  year.'.» 
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THE  FFTF  SUCCESS  STORY: 
PROOF  THAT  THE  BREEDER 
REACTOR  PROGRAM  IS  ALIVE 
AND  WELL 

HON.  SID  MORRISON 

of  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATtVES 

Wedncsdav.  June  6.  1984 

m  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues of  the  unparalleled  operating 
success  of  the  fast  flux  test  facility— 
FFTF— this  Nation's  largest  test  reac- 
tor. 

The  FFTF  is  proof  that  our  breeder 
reactor  research  and  development  pro- 
gram is  alive  and  well  and  we  can  .still 
lead  the  world  in  breeder  fuel  cycle  de- 
velopment. After  the  Congre.ss  decided 
last  year  to  terminate  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor.  I  believe  many 
felt  that  our  entire  breeder  reactor 
program  was  also  terminated.  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  all  to  understand  the 
depth  of  commitment  to  the  breeder 
program  that  remains,  in  spite  of 
CRBR 

The  crown  jewel  of  our  breeder  pro 
gram.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  FFTF.  a  lest 
reactor  that  has  been  rewriting  the 
record  books.  This  past  spring,  the 
fast  flux  lest  facility  established  a 
world  record  for  the  longest  period  of 
continuous,  full  power  operation  of  a 
breeder  reactor.  101  consecuti\e  days. 

Two  articles  from  Energy  Daily  and 
Electrical  World  follow  which  describe 
in  more  detail  the  operating  success  of 
the  FFTF  and  the  entire  breeder  base 
re.search  program.  I  commend  them  to 
my  colleagues. 

IFrom  the  Energy  Daily.  Apr.  2.  19841 

At  FFTF.  They  Flirt  With  the  Frontiers 

OF  Fuels  and  Steels 

I  By  Richard  Myers) 

The  Fa-st  Flux  Test  Facility  rolled 
through  another  milestone  in  fine  form  last 
week.  If  the  scientists   calculations  are  cor- 


rect, as  of  last  Thursday,  fuel  in  at  least  one 
assembly  in  the  lest  reactor's  core  reached  a 
burn-up  level  of  100.000  megawatt  days  per 
metric  ton.  20.000  megawatt  days  per  ton 
beyond  the  design  lifetime. 

For  comparison,  the  best  today's  light 
water  reactors  can  manage  is  around  40.000 
megawatt  days  per  ton  <MWd/t).  with  some 
hope  of  someday  reaching  50.000-55,000 
MWd/t.  But  for  the  FFTF.  the  100,000- 
MWd/t  threshold  is  just  the  beginning.  The 
assemblies  which  reached  the  100,000- 
MWd/l  level  last  week  will  touch  about 
106.000  MWd/t  by  the  end  of  the  reactor's 
current  test  cycle  (its  fourth)  in  mid-April; 
two  of  them  will  be  removed  then  for  de- 
tailed examination,  but  others  will  stay  in 
the  core,  pushing  for  110.000  MWd/t,  per- 
haps 120.000  MWd/t.  maybe  even  130.000 
MWd/t  by  the  end  of  the  reactor's  fifth  op- 
erating cycle. 

Beyond  this  lie  new  steels,  which  promise 
to  allow  even  longer  fuel  bumup  levels, 
since  it  is  deformation  of  the  steel  used  in 
the  cladding  and  fuel  assemblies  which 
mostly  limits  fuel  lifetimes.  New  alloys  have 
been  developed,  some  of  which  should  be 
able  to  take  10  operating  cycles.  200.000 
MWd/l  and  higher,  easily  in  stride. 

Last  week's  achievement  of  100.000  MWd/ 
t  is  the  first  step  in  a  caluclated  march  by 
the  scientists  at  FFTF  towards  fuels  and 
alloys  that  can  go  for  three  years,  and  per- 
haps as  long  as  five  years.  In  purely  scientif- 
ic terms— leaving  aside  merely  practical 
questions  about  when  American  utilities  are 
likely  to  buy  and  build  fast  breeder  reac- 
tors—three-  or  five-year  core  lifetimes  would 
be  a  major  triumph.  Today's  light  water  re- 
actors run  for  12-18  months,  and  then  shut 
down  for  a  month  or  more  for  refueling;  to- 
morrow s  breeder  reactors  may  be  able  to 
run  for  three  to  five  years  between  refuel- 
ings.  The  implications  are  profound:  higher 
availability  means  lower-cost  operation,  and 
longer-lived  cores  reduce  fuel  fabrication 
and  reprocessing  requirements.  If  a  core  can 
run  for  three  years  instead  of  one.  nuclear 
fuel  fabrication  and  reprocessing  capacity 
need  only  be  one-third  as  large  and  cost 
only  one  third  as  much. 

The  steels  used  in  the  Fast  Flux  T  >sl  Fa- 
cility's core  suffer  continuous,  savage  pun- 
ishment. When  the  reactor  is  operating,  the 
fuel  cladduiM  grows  so  hot  that  tl  glows  dull 
red.  The  cladding  is  also  subject  to  increas- 
ing pres.sure  pushing  oul  from  the  inside— 
from  the  ga.seous.  liquid  and  solid  fi.ssion 
products  generated  as  the  fuel  is  burned. 
And  the  fast  neutrons  fly  around  the  reac- 
tor core  at  such  a  rate  that  each  atom  in  the 
metal  claddini!  is  knocked  out  of  its  lattice 
site  at  I  -isl  once  a  day. 

Not  .si.  jrisinglv.  under  this  kind  of  lor 
lure,  steels  swell  and  stretch.  After  two 
cycles  in  FFTF.  fuel  pins  with  cladding 
made  ot  316  stamle.ss  steel  grow  longitudi- 
nally by  about  half  an  Inch:  after  three 
rvcles.  they've  grown  by  as  much  as  an  inch. 
Bui  we  can  accommodate  that."  says  a 
WesliiH'liouse  Hanford  Co.  .scientist.  The 
big  problem  is  the  lateral  expansion  or 
swelling  of  the  duct  "-the  outer  shell  of  the 
fuel  a.s.sembl.\  which  contains  the  217  steel- 
cl.id  fuel  pins.  If  the  duct  swells  too  much.  It 
snugs  up  against  the  adjacent  fuel  assem- 
blies and  cannot  be  pulled  out  of  the  reactor 
core. 

After  testing  over  60  different  alloys,  the 
.scientists  ai  FFTF  have  settled  on  two  new 
steels  that  .seem  able  to  dodge  the  perils  of 
longitudinal  "creep"  and  lateral  swelling. 
One  is  called  D9:  although  an  austenitic 
steel  like  the  316.  it  differs  subtly  in  compo- 
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sition  and  heat-treating,  and  seems  to  swell 
and  creep  less.  The  fuel  assembly  which 
first  reached  100,000  MWd/t  last  week  was 
fabricated  with  D9  duct  material  and  316 
cladding.  It  is  the  'lead"  driver  assembly— 
the  one  that  sees  the  highest  neutron  flux— 
and  is  now  in  its  fourth  100-day  cycle  in  the 
reactor.  (Close  behind  in  bumup  level  is  an- 
other assembly  with  D9  duct  and  316  clad- 
ding; then  comes  an  assembly  with  316  duct 
and  316  cladding;  then  an  assembly  with  D9 
duct  and  D9  cladding.) 

The  second  alloy  is  called  HT9  and,  unlike 
the  D9  and  the  316,  it  is  a  ferritic  stainless 
steel  (ferritic  ■  and  "austenitic"  refer  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  metal).  Al- 
though HT9  alloys  do  creep  somewhat,  for 
all  practical  purposes  they  do  not  swell.  A 
fuel  assembly  fabricated  with  HT9  duct  and 
HT9  cladding  is  now  in  its  second  cycle 
through  the  reactor,  and  is  scheduled  to 
remain  in  the  core  through  10  cycles  in  all. 
Westinghouse  Hanford  scientists  reckon 
this  alloo'  will  be  able  to  manage  200.000 
MWd/t  without  too  much  trouble. 

The  fuel  pellets  which  reached  100.000 
MWd/t  Were  manufactured  by  Babcock  and 
Wilcox's  Nuclear  Materials  Division,  one  of 
two  suppliers  of  the  mixed  oxide  fuel  for 
FFTF.  The  other  was  Kerr-McGee— West- 
inghouse  people  at  Hanford  refer  to  this 
wrvlv  a.s  the  "Karen  Silkwood  fuel"— and  it 
has  reached  97.000  MWd/t.  The  fuel  assem- 
blies now  at  100.000  MWd/t  reached  their 
design  bumup  of  80.000  days  last  October. 
during  the  plant's  third  operating  cycle. 
[From  the  Electrical  World,  March  19841 
CRBR  May  Be  Dead.  But  Breeder  R&D 
Shouldn't  Be 
I  (By  William  C.  Hayes) 
The  .strident  chorus  calling  for  the  re- 
placement of  central  generation  by  renew- 
able resources  masks  the  underlying  reality 
that  such  resources  simply  cannot  meet  the 
anticipated  energy  needs  of  an  expanding 
society.  Careful  analysis  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Cos  ambitious  plans  for  alter- 
nate energy  sources— made  within  a  politi- 
cal, social,  and  geographic  ambiance  that 
uniquely  favors  such  sources— confirms  even 
there  the  need  for  substantial  additional 
central-station  energy.  It  is  simply  unbeliev- 
able that,  in  this  situation,  we  have  chosen 
to  turn  our  backs  on  a  truly  renewable 
energy  source— the  breeder  reactor. 

1  recently  traveled  to  Hanford.  Wash,  to 
see  ho*  the  demise  of  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  (CRBR)  had  affected 
breeder  research  at  the  Fast  Flux  Test  Fa- 
cility (PFTF).  I  found  a  facility  in  an  excit- 
ing technological  ferment,  but  one  deeply 
concerr¥"d  about  the  nation's  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  this  vital  research. 

The  breeder  reactor  was  said  to  be  unsafe. 
Yet  I  stood  just  a  few  feet  directly  above 
the  operating  core,  knowing  that  I  was  re- 
ceiving less  radiation  by  far  than  I  had  re- 
ceived while  flying  there.  If  only  light-water 
reactor  installations  had  been  similarly  de- 
mystified, by  allowing  open  access  to  safe 
areas  of  the  plants,  public  acceptance  might 
have  been  infinitely  greater.  I  also  exam- 
ined test  data  on  the  FFTF  and  saw  that, 
even  when  all  sodium  pumps  were  shut 
down  and  the  reactor  scranuned,  natural  cir- 
culation of  the  sodium  kept  core  tempera- 
ture stabilized  at  a  safe  level. 

But  perhaps  what  doomed  the  CRBR  as 
much  as  the  charges  of  its  being  unsafe  was 
the  'technological  turkey"  tag  that  was 
cleverly  hung  on  it.  In  reality,  the  design 
was  continually  updated,  so  that  its  technol- 
ogy was  always  at  the  leading  edge  of  breed- 
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er  research  in  the  world— and.  as  embodied 
in  the  latest  modifications  of  the  FFTF.  still 
is. 

Sitting  in  tanks  at  the  US  government's 
enrichment  plants  at  this  moment  is  enough 
Uranium  238— the  tailings  from  the  enrich- 
ment process— to  represent  the  equivalent 
of  about  $70-trillion  worth  of  oil.  even  at 
today's  depressed  prices.  This  U-238  is  a 
natural  feedstock  for  a  breeder,  which  can 
tap  this  energy. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  a  national 
resource  of  this  magnitude— one  that  is 
good  for  no  other  purpose— can  be  ignored 
while  the  quality  energy  that  we  will  inevi- 
tably need  is  to  be  supplied  by  technologies 
that  are  too  expensive,  too  unreliable,  too 
polluting,  or  in  inadequate  supply. 

The  critics  of  the  breeder  say  that  we 
don't  need  it.  This  is  arguable.  But  we 
didn't— and  don't  now— need  the  space  pro- 
gram, "yet  the  advances  spun  off  from  that 
program  have  drastically  changed— for  the 
beHer— the  lives  of  us  all. 

America  can  stand  by  and  allow  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  priceless  technological  re- 
.source  represented  by  the  scientists  and  en- 
gineers in  the  breeder  program.  Or  we  can 
stand  tall  in  the  forefront  of  scientific  na- 
tions and  revitalize  that  program.  That,  un- 
fortunately, will  take  time;  until  we  can  ac- 
complish it.  we  must  ensure  the  continued 
support  of  the  FFTF.« 


SUPPORT  PASSAGE  OF  H.R.  5490 

HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1984 
•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  seek  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  of  this  House  to  critically 
important  legislation  to  strengthen  en- 
forcement of  key  Federal  antidiscrimi- 
nation statutes.  H.R.  5490  has  received 
extensive  review  by  both  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  It  has  the  strong 
and  bipartisan  endorsement  of  those 
bodies  and  can  boast  163  current  spon- 
sors and  cosponsors.  All  hope  this  pro- 
posal can  receive  priority  consider- 
ation and  passage  by  the  full  House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
legislative  proposal  and  to  support  its 
passage.  In  light  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Grove  City  Col- 
lege against  Bell  case,  we  must  act 
promptly  to  restore  a  broad  scope  of 
enforcement  to  back  our  commitment 
to  insure  equal '  opportunity  in  our 
country. 

Cicero,  Rome's  greater  orator  and 
staunch  defender  of  Republican  prin- 
ciples, may  have  best  expressed  the 
need  for  these  law: 

What  people  have  always  sought  is  equali- 
ty of  rights  before  the  law.  For  rights  that 
were  not  open  to  all  alike  would  be  no 
rights. 

The  flame  of  truth  that  burns  so 
brightly  in  these  words  has  not  been 
diminished  or  dulled  by  the  passage  of 
over  2,000  years. 

Through  our  advocacy  on  behalf  of 
H.R.  5490.  we  endeavor  to  restore  the 
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scope  of  four  preeminent  Federal  anti- 
discrimination statutes.  These  laws  in- 
clude title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  section  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975. 
Each  of  these  contains  language  to 
allow  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  fund- 
ing from  institutions  receiving  Federal 
support  as  an  enforcement  tool  to 
bring  an  end  to  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. We  have  never  discriminated  in 
the  collection  of  revenues  from  the 
taxpaying  public  and  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  insure  that  none  of  these 
funds  support  institutions  engaging  in 
discriminatory  actions  denying  equal 
opportunity  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex, 
religious  affiliation,  national  origin, 
age,  or  disabling  condition. 

The  laws  we  seek  to  protect  are  the 
offspring  of  reasonable  people.  All  but 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  were 
signed  into  law  by  Republican  Presi- 
dents. Protections  from  racial  discrimi- 
nation were  promoted  and  their  legal 
effect  brought  to  life  by  the  pen  a 
Southern  Democrat  President,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  The  support  of  Republi- 
cans and  arduous  work  by  a  strong  bi- 
partisan coalition  were  needed  to  ful- 
fill that  dream.  Judiciary  Committee 
ranking  minority  member  William  R. 
McCulloch,  Republican  from  Ohio  was 
a  most  able  warrior  in  the  cause  of 
passage.  On  Februarx  10,  1964,  78  per- 
cent of  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  supported  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

In  the  Senate,  the  greatest  barrier  to 
passage  of  this  legislation  was  the 
threat  of  filibuster.  The  cloture 
motion  essential  to  passage  of  the  bill 
was  jointly  filed  by  Senator  Mansfield, 
Democrat  from  Montana,  and  Senator 
Dirksen,  Republican  from  Illinois.  Re- 
publican Members  of  that  body  sup- 
ported that  motion  by  a  4-to-l  margin. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  a  cloture 
motion  to  cut-off  a  filibuster  on  civil 
rights  legislation  was  successful. 

In  both  our  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  Republicans  provided  4-to-l 
margins  in  support  of  final  passage  of 
that  act. 

It  is  doubly  important  to  note  these 
facts.  First,  because  title  "VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  became  the  model  for 
the  provisions  of  all  three  other  anti- 
discrimination statutes.  Second,  to 
remind  all  of  the  historic  allegiance  of 
my  party  to  insuring  progress  toward 
the  full  realization  of  our  commitment 
to  equality  under  the  law. 

What  could  be  closer  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Republican  Party  than  an 
effort  to  protect  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  individuals.  In 
throwing  off  the  tyrannical  rule  of  he- 
reditary monarchy,  our  forebearers 
sought  the  advantage  of  a  society 
where  each  was  free  to  perform  to  the 
limit  of  his  or  her  abilities  and  not 
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limited  based  on  the  color  of  skin,  reli- 
grious  affiliation,  gender,  handicap,  or 
age. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  ques- 
tioned the  contention  that  this  bill 
simply  restores  the  scope  of  enforce- 
ment that  existed  under  these  laws 
prior  to  the  Grove  City  College  deci- 
sion. They  read  the  existing  law  nar- 
rowly, as  did  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
reject  the  argument  made  by  propo- 
nents that  these  bills  merely  restore 
the  scope  of  these  laws.  However,  if  we 
should  grant  this  point  for  purposes  of 
debate,  we  have  merely  concluded 
what  the  law  was.  What  is  at  issue 
here  is  what  the  law  should  be.  The 
law  should  be  broad.  We  should  not 
provide  any  Federal  support  to  institu- 
tions that  discriminate.  If  you  accept 
these  principles,  there  is  no  reason  to 
withhold  your  support  for  this  impor- 
tant measure. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  cast 
this  as  a  measure  in  conflict  with  prin- 
ciples which  support  a  restrained  Gov- 
ernment which  does  not  unnecessarily 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  individual. 
What  governmental  action  could  be 
more  appropriate  and  necessary  then 
insuring  Federal  funds  are  not  used  to 
support  illegal  discrimination?  I  can 
think  of  no  function  of  Government 
more  appropriate  in  a  free  society 
than  action  to  insure  equality  of  op- 
portunity. 

To  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  I  urge  you  to  once  again  em- 
brace that  principle.  In  particular,  to 
those  who  have  spoken  out  forthright- 
ly  in  support  of  their  belief  in  the 
need  to  an  opportunity  society.  I  look 
forward  to  joining  with  you  in  imple- 
menting that  principle  through  adop- 
tion of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  we  will 
promptly  consider  and  approve  H.R. 
5490  at  the  earliest  possible  date.* 


VIGIL  FOR  THE  SAKHAROVS 
CONTINUES 


y 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free 
world  is  anxiously  awaiting  word  as  to 
the  condition  of  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
Elena  Bonner.  It  is  now  5  weeks  since 
he  began  his  hunger  strike,  and  4 
weeks  since  Irina  Kristi  smuggled  a 
message  from  him  out  of  the  closed 
city  of  Gorky.  His  family  and  friends 
in  the  West  have  -been  unable  to  com- 
municate with  him.  Both  Andrei  Sak- 
harov and  Elena  Bonner  were  in  poor 
health  to  begin  with:  their  courageous 
hunger  strike  puts  them  at  even  great- 
er risk.  The  official  Soviet  news  organs 
assure  us  that  all  is  well,  but  these  as- 
surances, like  other  pronouncements 
in  the  official  Soviet  press,  are  worth- 
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less.  It  has  been  reported  in  the  West 
that  Sakharov  is  already  dead;  let  us 
all  hope  this  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  come  clean.  They  should  re- 
lease accurate  information  as  to  the 
Sakharovs'  condition.  They  should, 
furthermore,  release  the  Sakharovs 
themselves,  and  allow  them  to  live  in 
peace.  The  Washington  Post  yesterday 
addressed  the  plight  of  this  couple  in  a 
lead  editorial.  I  ask  that  ihis  excellent 
piece  be  reprinted  here. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  5.  1984] 

Where  Is  Andrei  Sakharov? 
Where  is  Andrei  Sakharov.  and  where  is 
his  wife.  Yelena  Bonner,  and  are  they  dead 
or  alive?  It  is  necessary  to  address  these 
stark  questions  on  an  urgent  basis  to  the 
Soviet  government  because,  in  the  blackout 
it  has  imposed  on  the  whereabouts  and  con- 
dition of  the  di.ssident  physicist  and  his 
wife,  rumors  of  his  death  are  now  circulat- 
ing. This  is  an  especially  cruel  form  of  cat- 
and-mouse  to  play  with  the  Sakharov 
family,  not  least  those  memtxrs  of  it  living 
abroad.  In  this  period  of  nightmare  they 
have  been  denied  even  the  episodic  state- 
regulated  telephone  contact  they  were  allot- 
ed  before. 

Andrei  Sakharov  is  63  and  has  in  his  medi- 
cal history  what  is  descrit>ed  as  a  small 
heart  attack  and  a  recent  tjout  of  phlebitis, 
not  to  speak  of  the  stre.s.ses  attendant  on 
four  years  of  internal  exile.  Tomorrow  ends 
the  fifth  week  from  the  start  of  the  hunger 
strike  he  reportedly  began  in  order  to 
obtain  permission  for  his  wife  to  travel 
abroad  for  medical  and  family  purposes. 

Yelena  Bonner  herself  is  also  reported  to 
have  gone  on  a  hunger  strike.  She  is  going 
blind  from  the  chronic  ailment  for  which 
she  sought  medical  treatment  abroad,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  available. 
She  has  had  three  heart  attacks  over  the 
past  13  months  and— before  her  recent  en- 
forced separation  from  her  husband— was 
suffering  frequent  anginal  epi.sodes.  These 
are  the  foils  on  which  the  great  Soviet  state 
has  chosen  to  e.xercise  the  full  arbitrariness 
of  Its  power. 

Again  yesterday  the  Soviet  government 
mocked  reports  of  the  Sakharovs  endanger- 
ment  and  death,  .saying  that  neither  was 
fasting  and  both  were  in  good  health.  The 
statement  went  on  to  attribute  the  West's 
concern  to  the  Reagan  administration's  po- 
litical machinations.  Plainly  the  Soviet'lead- 
ership  is  smarting  under  the  tremendous 
worldwide  beating  it  has  taken-  not  least  in 
the  precincts  of  the  democratic  left  where 
Its  peace"  policy  is  normally  focused— for 
its  mean-minded  persecution  of  two  human 
beings  of  su.  passing  dignity. 

But  the  Kremlin  still  shrinks  from  ac- 
knowledging that  its  unverified  word  has  no 
standing  in  public  opinion  anywhere.  Until 
It  choo.ses  to  allow  the  Sakharovs  to  commu- 
nicate directly  to  those  who  care  whether 
they  live  or  die.  others  will  have  to  assume 
the  worst.* 
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OILMAN  LAUDS  FOSTER  GRAND- 
PARENT PROGRAM  OF  WEST- 
CHESTER COUNTY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
recognition  of  the  invaluable  contribu- 
tions of  the  Foster  Grandparent  pro- 
gram of  Westchester  County.  In  this 
program  men  and  women  of  60  or 
more  years  young  bring  their  love  and 
experience  to  children  with  special 
needs.  Foster  Grandparents  serving 
physically,  mentally  and/or  emotion- 
ally handicapped  children  are  often 
the  first  individuals  able  or  willing  to 
spend  the  time  necessary  to  give  each 
participant  a  new  perspective  on  the 
beauty  of  life. 

There  are  305  Foster  Grandparents 
working  in  98  sites  in  Westchester, 
Putnam.  Dutchess.  Ulster.  Sullivan, 
and  Orange  Counties  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Westchester  community  oppor- 
tunity program:  212  of  our  Foster 
Grandparents  live  and  work  in  West- 
chester. Putnam,  and  Dutchess  Coun- 
ties and  are  assigned  to  Westchester 
Co-Op:  93  Foster  Grandparents  in 
Ulster.  Sullivan,  and  Orange  County 
work  under  the  sponsorship  of  West- 
chester Co-Op  under  a  caretaker 
grant. 

Our  Westchester  based  Foster 
Grandparent  program  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  many  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  volunteerism.  The  selfless 
devotion  of  its  members  sets  standards 
worthy  of  our  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude, and  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
join  with  me  in  congratulating  them 
on  their  fine  work.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  publicly 
thank  them  for  all  of  their  accom- 
plishments and  many  contributions  to 
our  community  over  the  years. 

Their  year  will  close  with  a  gala  rec- 
ognition party  on  June  15  at  Rudy's 
Beau  Rivage  in  Dobbs  Ferry  honoring 
these  wonderful  Foster  Grandparents. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in  saluting 
them  on  this  occasion  and  wishing 
them  the  best  of  success  in  any  of 
their  future  endeavors.* 


MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL 
COMPLEX 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  23 
years  ago.  President  Dwight  Eisenhow- 
er, in  his  farewell  address,  made  refer- 
ence to  what  he  called  the  military-In- 
dustrial complex. 
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His  concerns  came  to  mind  last  week 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
tinued to  work  its  way  through  the 
fiscal  year  1985  authorization  bill  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

This  Is  the  topic  that  I  addressed  in 
my  most  recent  weekly  newspaper 
column.  It  follows:  i    ' 

1      Washington  Report     j 
I         (By  Don  J.  Pease) 

Some  23  years  ago.  President  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower, in  his  farewell  address,  made  ref- 
erence to  what  he  called  the  military-indus- 
trial complex. 

These  were  his  words: 

"In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarrant- 
ed influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought, 
by  the  military-industrial  complex.  The  po- 
tential for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced 
power  etists  and  will  persist." 

I  thought  of  President  Eisenhower's  con- 
cerns last  week  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives continued  to  work  its  way  through  the 
fiscal  year  1985  authorization  bill  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

There  is  indeed  a  military-industrial  com- 
plex which  promotes  ever  greater  Federal 
spending  for  new  weapons  systems.  Gener- 
als and  admirals  in  the  Pentagon  work  with 
former  generals  and  admirals,  now  retired, 
who  serve  as  corporate  executives  of  large 
defense  contracting  firms.  Cozy  cooperation 
is  common. 

But  President  Eisenhower's  term  wasn't 
altogether  complete.  To  be  realistic,  he 
should  have  referred  to  it  as  the  military-in- 
dustrial-congressional complex.  Yes.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  part  of  a  system  which 
has  a  built-in  bias  toward  greater  defense 
spending. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  whose  members  tend  to 
be  strongly  pro-defense. 

Normally,  new  Congressmen  are  entitled 
to  indicate  their  preferences  for  committee 
assignments,  and  House  leadership  tries  to 
honor  the  requests. 

In  general,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
draws  members  who  l)elieve  strongly  in  a 
large  national  defense.  On  top  of  that,  many 
Congressmen  seek  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee specifically  because  of  large  military 
bases  of  defense  contractors  located  in  their 
districts. 

For  these  Congressmen,  representing 
their  diBtricts  means  keeping  military  bases 
open,  even  if  efficiency  experts  recommend 
closing  them.  It  means  keeping  airplane  as- 
sembly lines  operating,  whether  or  not  the 
airplanes  are  needed.  The  Congressmen  will- 
ingly cooperate  with  the  Pentagon  brass 
and  corporate  executives  to  see  to  it  that  ex- 
isting Weapons  systems  are  retained  and 
that  new  ones  are  proposed. 

Service  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
is  not.  I  emphasize,  purely  a  pork-barrel  ex- 
ercise. Committee  members  gain  a  great 
amount  of  expertise  on  defense  matters. 
They  do  try  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  has  a  strong,  efficient  national  de- 
fense, and  they  do  bear  in  mind  the  national 
Interest 

But  It  would  be  foolish  to  forget  the 
strong  prodefense  and  prohome  district  mo- 
tivation which  influences  most  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  For  those  of 
us  not  on  the  committee,  there  needs  to  be  a 
degree  of  skepticism  mixed  in  with  respect 
for  the  committee's  expertise. 

That's  why  there  is  always  spirited  debate 
in  the  House  over  individual  weapons  sys- 
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tems— such  as  the  MX  missile  and  the  B-1 
bomber— recommended  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Even  among  nonmembers  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  military-induslrial-congressional 
complex  can  be  seen  at  work.  Components 
of  the  MX  and  B-1  are  manufactured  in 
dozens  of  factories  spread  through  dozens  of 
congressional  districts.  The  generals  and  de- 
fense contractors  are  not  shy  about  remind- 
ing Congressmen  of  the  job  impact  of  those 
weapons  systems. 

Many  Congressmen  hesitate  to  open 
themselves  to  a  possible  accusation  of  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  100  or  a  1,000  or  5,000  jobs  in 
their  districts.  Such  considerations  surely 
were  responsible  for  saving  the  B-1  bomber 
from  cancellation  in  past  years  and  for  the 
closeness  of  votes  on  the  MX,  for  which  it  is 
increasingly  clear  that  there  is  no  sensible 
military  justification.* 


CRAIGE  MADE  TOWN  HIS  TOP 
PRIORITY 


HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  death  of  a  fine  mayor  from 
my  home  district.  The  passing  away  of 
Benjamin  F.  Craige.  Sr.,  is  of  signifi- 
cance to  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  therefore  the  entire  Nation 
because  he  lived  by  the  principles 
which  all  public  officials  should 
follow.  As  mayor  of  East  Spencer  in 
Rowan  County,  NC,  Benjamin  Craige. 
Sr.,  often  rode  the  city's  streets 
making  sure  the  grass  was  cut  and 
holes  were  patched  where  they  should 
be.  He  often  ate  lunch  with  city  street 
employees  and  he  liked  to  walk  down 
by  the  post  office  in  East  Spencer  and 
talk  to  the  townspeople.  He  went  to 
the  municipal  building  every  day. 
making  a  point  to  meet  informally 
with  each  department. 

A  man  who  added  these  personal 
touches  to  his  administration  did  so 
because  he  wanted  to  stay  close  to  the 
community  he  served,  and  because  he 
simply  liked  people.  Mayor  Benjamin 
F.  Craige.  Sr.,  had  the  strength  which 
is  so  important  in  a  public  servant.  He 
cared  about  his  community.  East 
Spencer  will  always  be  a  little  richer 
because  he  did. 

The  article  follows: 
Craige  Made  Town  His  Top  Priority 
(By  Mark  Wineka) 

East  Spencer.— Benjamin  F.  Craige  Sr. 
often  told  his  friends  and  family  that  he 
had  come  to  his  senses  when  he  was  9  years 
old. 

As  a  young  boy  in  East  Spencer,  he  had 
seen  his  grandmother,  on  her  way  to  work, 
shuffling  through  snow  that  was  up  past 
her  knees.  She  protected  herself  against  the 
cold  by  wrapping  herself  in  a  burlap  bag. 

The  picture  stayed  with  Craige. 

"He  knew  what  he  had  to  do  in  life  was 
take  care  of  himself, "  Craige's  son,  Benja- 
min Jr.,  said. 
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The  town  of  East  Spencer  dedicated  its 
gospel  concert  at  Royal  Giants  Park  Satur- 
day evening  to  the  memory  of  Craige,  who 
died  Saturday  morning  of  cancer.  He  had 
been  East  Spencer's  mayor  since  December 
1981. 

"You  just  had  to  know  him  to  appreciate 
the  type  of  man  he  was,"  the  son  added  Sat- 
urday. "He  was  a  really  strong  man." 

His  death  caught  East  Spencer  residents 
by  surprise.  Mayor  Pro  Tem  Charles 
Ramsey  said  the  softspoken  mayor  had 
made  the  advancement  of  the  town  his  top 
priority. 

"You  don't  find  many  men  in  1984  that 
were  as  sincere  as  he  was,"  Ramsey  added. 
"I'm  sure  the  spirit  of  Craige  will  continue 
to  echo  in  the  municipal  building." 

While  Ramsey  called  him  an  ■easy-going, 
one-of-a-kind  type.  Town  Clerk  Barbara 
Mallett  described  Craige  as  'an  in-town 
mayor"  who  often  rode  the  city's  streets 
making  sure  the  grass  was  cut  and  holes 
were  patched  where  they  should  be. 

'I  think  his  favorite  department  was  the 
street  department,"  Mrs.  Mallett  said. 

STREET  EMPLOYEES 

Craige  often  ate  lunch  with  the  street  em- 
ployees, and  he  liked  to  walk  down  by  the 
post  office  and  talk  to  the  townspeople.  He 
went  to  the  municipal  building  every  day, 
making  a  point  to  meet  informally  with 
each  department,  Mrs.  Mallett  said. 

"He  always  wrote  down  everything,"  Mrs. 
Mallett  said.  "I  don't  care  if  he  was  just  sit- 
ting there  talking  to  you,  he  would  write  it 
down." 

When  Craige  first  assumed  the  office  of 
mayor,  he  walked  into  town  hall  with  notes 
he  already  had  taken  from  his  conversations 
with  aldermen,  Mrs.  Mallett  said. 

A  retired  mathematics  teacher,  Craige 
also  had  a  fondness  for  figures.  He  could 
add  faster  than  her  calculator.  Mrs.  Mallett 
said. 

With  Craige  doing  the  figuring  and  Mrs. 
Mallett  furnishing  him  the  information,  the 
pair  prepared  the  town's  budget  themselves, 
eventually  bypassing  the  need  for  an  audi- 
tor's office  to  type  it. 

Craige's  main  objectives  as  mayor  were  to 
finish  several  projects  initiated  before  he 
took  over:  erection  of  a  new  water  tank,  new 
water-sewer  lines,  the  completion  of  the 
swimming  pool  at  Royal  Giants  Park  and 
construction  of  a  municipal  building.  And 
he  lived  to  see  those,projects  completed.  He 
also  lived  to  preside  over  a  few  town  board 
meetings  in  the  new  $290,000  municipal 
building. 

Next,  he  wanted  to  see  these  projects  paid 
for,  Mrs.  Mallett  said,  adding  the  mayor  laid 
the  framework  that  aldermen  can  follow  for 
meeting  the  town's  debt  service  fund.  She 
credited  Craige  for  leaving  East  Spencer  in 
sound  financial  condition. 

SHARED  OBJECTIVES 

Ramsey  said  he  was  in  total  support  of 
Craige's  administration  and  tha^  they 
shared  many  of  the  same  objectives.  He  ex- 
pressed regret  that  Craige's  death  occurred 
just  as  several  positive  things  were  happen- 
ing in  the  town. 

Craige  entered  East  Spencer's  political  life 
in  stormy  fashion,  in  the  midst  of  some  tur- 
moil on  the  town  board  between  the  late  Al- 
derman James  W.  McIIwaine  and  former 
Mayor  Reginald  Massey.  First,  McIIwaine 
challenged  Massey's  residency  and  his  right 
to  run  for  mayor.  The  challenge  failed. 

Then,  in  the  1981  election,  Craige  defeat- 
ed Massey  by  just  seven  votes,  and  support- 
ers of  Massey  challenged  the  final  result. 
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The  Rowan  County  Elections  Board  later 
upheld  the  election,  naming  Craige  the 
winner. 

Hearing  that  news.  Craige  olenched  his 
fist  for  a  photographer's  camera  and  prom 
ised.  "I'm  going  to  straighten  up  that  place 
(East  Spencer).  'You  dig  me?" 

Benjamin  Craige  Jr.  said  his  66-yearold 
father  was  a  family  man.  a  man  who  helped 
many  people  financially  and  spiritually.  He 
added  that  the  mayor  probably  had  the 
sharpest  mind  of  any  person  he  had  ever 
met. 

Craige  worked  for  Southern  Railway 
before  losing  his  job  when  Spencer  Shops 
phased  out  its  operations.  At  42.  he  went 
back  to  school,  graduating  from  Livingstone 
College  and  teaching  mathematics  m  North 
Carolina  for  atx>ut  five  years.  Then,  he  en- 
rolled at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  where 
he  earned  his  master's  degree.  He  continued 
teaching  in  Ohio  schools  for  13  years,  years 
filled  with  constant  travel  between  Ohio 
and  his  home  in  East  Spencer.  On  retiring. 
he  decided  he  had  the  qualifications  to  help 
East  Spencer's  town  government. 

"And  the  people  liked  him  tiecause  they 
knew  he  could  do  things  he  said  he  was 
going  to  do."  Mrs.  Mallett  .said. 

The  cancer,  which  claimed  Craige  s  right 
eye  in  1982.  took  his  life  quickly.  Town  em- 
ployees had  no  idea  how  sick  Craige  was. 
Mrs.  Mallett  said. 

Craige  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Olivia,  and 
three  children,  nine  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren.* 


SUPPORT  FOR     COP  KILLER 
BULLET  BAN  GROWS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  New  York 
State  Assembly  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  last  month  calling  on  the 
Congress  to  approve  legislation  au- 
thored by  myself  and  Senator  Moyni- 
HAN  (H.R.  953/S.  555)  that  would 
outlaw  armor-piercing  cop  killer  but 
lets  which  can  penetrate  the  bullet 
proof  vests  worn  by  police. 

The  action  taken  by  the  New"  York 
State  Assembly  is  indicative  of  the 
widespread  support  this  legislation  has 
received  from  across  the  Nation.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  that  10  State's,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  localities,  have  al- 
ready outlawed  these  awesome  projec- 
tiles. Those  States  include  Alabama. 
California.  Florida.  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Kansas,  Maine.  Oklahoma,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Texas. 

H.R.  953  currently  has  182  cospon- 
sors  and  its  Senate  companion  meas- 
ure. S.  555.  has  18  cosponsors.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  overwhelming  congression 
al  support,  this  legislative  effort  has 
been  endorsed  by  more  than  150  edito- 
rial boards  throughout  the  Nation. 

Further.  H.R.  953/S.  555  have  been 
endorsed  by  major  law  enforcement 
organizations  across  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  International  Association 
of    Chiefs    of    Police,    the    Fraternal 
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Order  of  Police,  the  International 
Union  of  Police  Associations,  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Police 
Officers,  the  National  Association  of 
Police  Organizations,  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Association,  the 
National  Sheriffs'  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Black  Law  En- 
forcement Executives,  and  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum. 

An  April  16  letter  signed  by  top  offi- 
cials from  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  National 
Sheriffs'  Association,  the  National  Or- 
ganization of  Black  Law  Enforcement 
Executives,  and  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  clearly  stated  the 
police  community's  concern  on  this 
issue.  In  part,  their  letter  stated: 

On  behalf  of  our  respective  members,  we. 
the  undersigned,  would  like  to  expre.ss  our 
support  of  S.  555/H.R.  953.  the  Law  En 
forcement  Officers  Protection 

Act  .  .  .  Federal  legislation  to  ban  armor- 
piercing  buUeUs  must  be  passed.  We  recog- 
nize that  there  are  problems  in  defining 
those  bullets  that  will  be  banned,  but  we 
feel  that  it  is  time  to  put  all  reservations 
aside  in  order  to  provide  the  maximum  pro- 
tection possible  to  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  daily  risk  their  lives  for  the  wel- 
fare and  protection  of  our  citizens.  As  long 
as  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition  remains  unregulated,  the 
possibility  that  a  law  enforcement  olficer 
will  be  killed  or  seriously  wounded  remains 
unacceptably  high. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Crime,  chaired  by  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Hughes). 
is  now  in  the  process  of  developing 
modifications  to  my  bill  to  insure  that 
ammunition  used  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses is  not  affected  by  H.R.  953,  and 
the  administratiSn  has  agreed  to  work 
with  them  in  this  worthy  endeavor.  I 
fully  support  this  commitment  to 
overcome  the  definitional  problems 
that  have  plagued  my  effort  to  outlaw 
cop  killer  bullets.  In  fact.  I  have  long 
stated  my  willingness  to  accept  modifi- 
cations to  H.R.  953,  so  long  as  those 
changes  do  not  alter  the  intent  of  the 
legislation— namely,  to  make  it  as  dif- 
ficult as  possible  for  criminals  to 
obtain  cop  killer  bullets,  without  in- 
fringing on  the  rights  of  legitimate 
gun  users,  rights  which  I  fully  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  in.sert  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
State  As.sembly  resolution  calling  for 
the  enactment  of  a  Federal  ban 
against  armor-piercing  cop  killer  bul- 
lets: 

.Stats  ok  New  York  Lt.<;isi..'\TivE 
Rr.soi.fTioN 

Whi-rea-s.  Armor-piernnj;  'cop  killer" 
hand  gun  bullets  are  amonM  (he  weapons 
used  by  bank  robbers,  ^anusters  and  drug 
dealers  in  thou.sands  of  crimes  committed 
against  citizens  of  New  York  state  each 
year:  and 

Whereas.  The.se  teflon-coated  KTW  bul 
lets  can  penetrate  the  protective  vests  worn 
by  police  officers  and  bank  guards,  and  can 
maim  or  kill  innocent  persons:  and 
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Whereas,  These  bullets  are  easily  ob- 
tained in  many  gun  shops  across  New  York 
state  and  the  country;  and 

Whereas.  Banning  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation and  sale  of  ammunition  that  can 
penetrate  the  most  common  police  vest, 
when  fired  from  a  handgun  with  a  barrel 
less  than  five  inches  long,  would  save  a 
great  many  lives  in  New  York  state  and 
across  the  country;  and 

Whereas.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  would  be  able  to  desig- 
nate the  specific  ammunition  to  be  banned: 
and 

Whereas.  New  York  State  Congressman 
Mario  Biaggi  and  Senator  Daniel  P.  Moyni- 
han  have  submitted  legislatior)  (H.R.  953:  S. 
555)  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  amends  the  Act  that  may  be 
cited  as  the  'Law  Enforcement  Officers  Pro- 
tection Act  of  nineteen  hundred  eighty- 
three":  and 

Whereas.  Numerous  cities,  counties,  states 
and  organizations  including  the  Police  Con- 
ference of  New  York.  Inc..  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Conference  of  New  York  State,  Inc.. 
The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  The  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers.  The 
International  Union  of  Police  Associations 
and  the  National  Association  of  Police  Orga- 
nizations have  endorsed  this  legislation: 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  legislative  Body  pause 
in  its  deliberations  to  memorialize  the 
United  States  Congress  to  ban  armor-pierc- 
ing handgun  ammunition  from  here  on:  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  Con- 
wressman  Mario  Biaggi  and  Senator  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  DAN  BYRNE 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE     . 

Of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

9  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Dan  Byrne,  a  resident  of  Santa 
Monica.  CA.  whom  I  am  proud  to  say 
IS  a  constituent  of  mine.  Mr.  Byrne 
has  accomplished  .something  that  few 
people  have  ever  done— he  has  success- 
fully sailed  around  the  world  in  a 
single  handed  sailboat  race— the  BOC 
Challenge. 

The  race  took  place  in  1982-83.  Five 
American  boats  entered  the  race,  and 
only  two  completed  the  race.  In  all. 
there  were  17  boats  at  the  start,  and 
only  10  left  at  the  finish  line. 

Single  handing  a  sailboat  around  the 
world  is  no  minor  venture.  In  fact.  Sir 
Francis  Chichester  was  knighted  for 
that  achievement. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  share  Mr.  Byrne's 
achievement  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  ask 
that  they  join  me  in  commending  him 
for  his  successful  voyage.* 
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IMMIGRATION  RELIEF  FOR 
RICHARD  JOHN  LONGSTAFF 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

I  or  TEiXAS 

IN  iHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
a  bill  I  introduced  today  concerning  the 
pending  deportation  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituent*. Mr.  Richard  John  Longstaff. 

Mr.  Longstaff  has  lived  in  this  coun- 
try for  19  years.  He  has  a  home  and 
business  here.  Yei,  he  now  faces  depor- 
tation because  he  is  a  homosexual. 

When  Mr.  Longstaff  entered  this 
country  he  was  not  asked  about  his 
sexual  orientation.  Rather,  he  was 
asked  if  he  was  "afflicted  with  a  psy- 
chopathic personality."  Not  consider- 
ing his  homosexuality  to  be  a  mental 
disorder.  Mr.  Longstaff  replied  "no"  to 
the  question.  Afterward,  in  1965.  a  clar- 
ification was  added  to  the  law  citing 
"sexual  deviation  '  as  a  ground  for  ex- 
clusion. Mr.  Longstaff  voluntarily  dis- 
closed I  his  homosexuality  when 
applying  for  citizenship  a  number  of 
years  ago.  It  was  never  his  intention  to 
deny  his  sexual  orientation. 

Last  Tuesday.  May  29,  1984,  the  Su- 
preme Court  chose  not  to  review  a 
lower  court  decision  that  denied  Mr. 
Longstaff  citizenship  based  on  his  ho- 
mosexuality. 

It  is  true  that  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  can  deny  per- 
sons atimission  into  this  country  as 
well  as  citizenship  on  the  grounds  of 
sexual  deviation,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  medical  community  has  not  con- 
sidered homosexuality  a  mental  disor- 
der for  over  a  decade.  This  practice  of 
denying  immigration  and  citizenship 
on  the  basis  of  an  applicant's  sexual 
orientation  is  blatently  discriminatory. 

Last  year  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, the  Honorable  Julian  Dixon,  in- 
troduced H.R.  2815,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act  to 
repeal  the  provisions  excluding  aliens 
from  admission  into  this  country  solely 
on  the  ground  of  sexual  preference.  A 
similar  measure  is  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  issue  at  hand  is  not  the  morali- 
ty of  homosexuality.  Rather,  the  issue 
is  one  of  the  civil  liberties— an  individ- 
.  ual's  right  to  privacy.  Why  does  our 
great  Nation  deem  it  necessary  to  in- 
quire of  a  potential  immigrant  his  or 
her  sexual  habits,  and  then  use  the 
reply  as  a  ground  for  exclusion?  Clear- 
ly, something  is  wrong. 

Passage  of  antidiscrimination  meas- 
ures in  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Act  is  important.  However,  in 
the  meantime,  it  is  vital  that  we  not 
allow  the  case  of  Mr.  Longstaff  to  de- 
teriorate. Here  is  a  man  who  has  made 
a  home  for  himself  in  this  country;  a 
man  who  has  created  jobs  for  a 
numl)er  of  this  Nation's  citizens  in  his 
businesses;  a  man  who  now  faces  de- 
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portation  because  of  his  sexual  habits. 
Mr.  Longstaff's  situation  is  one  that 
deserves  our  immediate  attention. 

I  believe,  as  the  Washington  Post 
editorialized  the  day  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  that  homosex- 
uality is  "neither  an  economic  burden 
nor  a  threat  to  the  national  health  or 
security.  It  should  not  be  grounds  for 
automatic  exclusion.  ' 

My  bill  would  provide  for  the  relief 
of  Mr.  Richard  John  Longstaff,  can- 
celing any  outstanding  orders  and  war- 
rants of  deportation. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  Washington  Post  editorial 
published  on  May  30,  1984,  concerning 
the  case  of  Mr.  Longstaff.  There  is  one 
error  in  the  editorial,  however.  Long- 
staff  was  not  denied  citizenship  be- 
cause he  replied  "no"  when  asked  if  he 
had  a  "psychopathic  personality." 
Longstaff  was  denied  citizenship  be- 
cause he  is  a  homosexual. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  30,  1984] 
Excluding  Homosexuals 

Richard  Longstaff  immigrated  to  this 
country  from  England  in  1965.  He  settled  in 
Texas  and  now  owns  clothing  stores  and 
hair-dressing  salons  in  Dallas  and  Houston. 
But  on  Tuesday,  the  Supreme  Court  let 
stand  a  court  decision  denying  him  citizen- 
ship because,  when  he  entered  the  country. 
he  answered  "no  "  to  the  question  "Are  you 
afflicted  with  a  psychopathic  personality?" 
Mr.  Longstaff  is  homosexual. 

The  courts  deal  with  statutes  enacted  by 
Congress,  and  Congress  clearly  wanted  to 
exclude  homosexuals  when  the  McCarran 
Act,  with  its  archaic  classification  of  mental 
disorders,  was  passed  in  1952.  The  policy 
was  reaffirmed  in  more  specific  language  13 
years  later  when  "sexual  deviation"  was 
added  to  the  list  of  conditions  resulting  in 
exclusion.  Since  courts  are  unlikely  to  over- 
turn the  law  on  constitutional  grounds.  Con- 
gress ought  to  change  the  law.  This  provi- 
sion makes  no  sense  in  this  day  and  age. 

Why  do  we  exclude  certain  categories  of 
immigrants  from  our  country?  Some  are  re- 
jected for  past  criminal  conduct,  or  because 
they  have  communicable  diseases  or  will 
become  public  charges  or  threats  to  nation- 
al security.  Homosexuals  as  a  class  do  not  fit 
any  of  these  descriptions.  The  medical  pro- 
fession has,  for  almost  a  dozen  years,  re- 
fused to  consider  this  condition  a  mental 
disorder,  and  since  1979  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice doctors  have  refused  to  conduct  medical 
examinations  of  persons  suspected  by  the 
INS  of  being  homosexuals.     . 

The  law.  therefore,  is  now  being  enforced 
in  an  arbitrary  and  unfair  manner.  Some 
would-be  immigrants  are  denied  admission 
on  the  supposition  of  an  INS  officer,  others 
because  they  are  truthful.  Those  who  stead- 
fastly deny  their  homosexuality  usually 
pass  inspection  as  this  man  might  have  done 
had  he  not  been  honest  on  his  citizenship 
application.    ^ 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston  has  introduced  a  bill 
to  remove  homosexuals  from  the  list  of 
aliens  who  are  automatically  excluded,  but 
there  is  little  support  from  his  colleagues. 
His  proposal  to  end  discrimination  against 
this  category  of  immigrants  deserves  better. 
Most  Americans  now  view  homosexuality  on 
the  part  of  consenting  adults  as  a  personal 
and  iSrivate  matter.  It  is  neither  an  econom- 
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ic  burden  on  the  public  nor  a  threat  to  the 
national  health  or  security.  It  should  not  be 
grounds  for  automatic  exclusion.* 


OLYMPIO  AND  LEAH  SALTAR- 
ELLI  CELEBRATE  50  YEARS  OF 
WEDDED  BLISS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all 
too  rare  an  occasion  these  days  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  help  celebrate 
50  years  of  love  and  devotion  between 
two  old  and  dear  friends.  Olympio  and 
Leah  Saltarelli  of  Pittsfield.  MA.  will 
mark  that  milestone  on  June  12.  At 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  mark  public- 
ly this  milestone. 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte  at  the 

50TH  Wedding  Anniversary  Celebration 

of  Olympio  and  Leah  Saltarelli 

I'd  like  to  thank  Marty  and  Sis  for  invit- 
ing me  to  play  a  small  part  in  this  celebra- 
tion of  fifty  years  of  love,  warmth,  and 
caring  between  two  of  our  favorite  people, 
Shebe  and  Leah. 

I  know  that  for  some  of  you  younger 
people,  fifty  years  is  almost  unimaginable— 
especially  when  put  in  the  context  of  shar- 
ing them  with  one  person!  Well,  to  help  the 
younger  people  understand,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "walking  down  Memory  Lane"  with 
some  of  the  older  folks.  I  did  a  little  re- 
search to  illustrate  the  world  and  Pittsfield 
of  50  years  ago. 

Perhaps  the  highlight  of  1934  in  PitU- 
field.  except,  of  course,  for  Leah  and 
Shebe's  wedding,  was  Jack  Dempsey's  short 
but  exciting  visit  to  our  home  city.  Promot- 
er Frankie  Martin  had  arranged  for  Demp- 
sey  to  come  to  referee  a  bout  at  the  Pitts- 
field Auditorium  between  Red  Reilly  and 
The  Turk.  Dempsey  stopped  that  fight  and 
awarded  it  to  The  Turk  on  a  foul  for  what 
he  called  "dirty  fighting."  As  Dempsey 
called  the  fight,  however.  Reilly  got  mad, 
and  knocked  Dempsey  to  the  mat.  Dempsey 
recovered  in  time  to  swing  a  left  and  knock 
Reilly  out  cold.  Reilly  was  still  out  on  the 
mat  as  Dempsey  drove  home  from  Pitts- 
field. 

In  1934.  you  could  go  to  the  Linden  Cash 
Market  and  buy  turkey  for  27  cents  a 
pound,  or  sirloin  steak  for  19  cents  a  pound. 
At  Rubertos  Cash  Market  coffee  was  17 
cents  a  pound  and  10  pounds  of  sugar  would 
run  you  49  cents. 

For  a  short  vacation,  you  could  hop  the 
old  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  on  a  special 
round  trip,  five  day  excursion  fare  to  Boston 
for  $3.75.  And,  if  you  wanted  to  drive  for 
yourself,  the  Ford  Motor  Company  pre- 
viewed the  1935  V-8  automobile  that  sold 
for  $570.00. 

But,  we  cant  let  those  low  prices  make  us 
believe  that  life  was  very  easy  in  1934.  At 
that  time,  Pittsfield  was  just  coming  out  of 
the  Great  Depression.  In  fact,  unemploy- 
ment relief  was  the  city's  chief  problem- 
meeting  unemployment  rolls  that  totalled 
$1,463,913.  And  even  though  Proposition  2'/2 
wasn't  even  a  glimmer  in  the  eye  back  then, 
thirty-three  teachers  were  laid  off  due  to 
budget  cutbacks  that  year. 

One  of  the  signs  that  1934  meant  new 
hope  in  Pittsfield  was  the  success  of  a  res- 
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taunmt  called  "The  New  Deal".  located  on 
West  Street  that  offered  a  Wednesday  night 
Spaghetti  special  with  all  the  trimmings  for 
40  cents.  Another  bright  sign  was  a  10.6% 
increase  in  Plttsfield's  employment  rate, 
and  another  was  a  boom  in  single  family 
home  construction  in  the  area— for  homes 
that  co6t  less  than  $3,000. 

But  the  brightest  sign  of  1934  was  the 
springtime,  and  the  love  that  blossoms  with 
it.  Young  men,  sensing  t>etter  times  ahead, 
took  brides  at  an  increasing  rate.  Among 
them,  fifty  springs  ago.  were  Olympio  and 
Leah  Saltarelli  who  took  their  vows  on  the 
12th  day  of  June. 

So  much  is  written  about  love— that  it's 
always  in  the  air.  that  it's  a  many  splen- 
dored  thing,  and  on  and  on— but  nothing  de- 
scribes love  l>etter  than  to  look  at  Shebe 
and  Leah  today,  among  their  many  friends 
and  family  members,  their  children  and 
grandchildren,  on  this  very  special  day. 
Unlike  pounds  of  sirloin  steak,  the  value  of 
love  has  never  changed— it  is  both  the 
cheapest  and  most  expensive  commodity  on 
earth.  It  costs  nothing  to  acquire,  but  its 
value,  like  a  fine  wine,  grows  more  precious 
with  age.  The  love  and  sense  of  family  care- 
fully nourished  by  Shebe  and  Leah  is  no  dif- 
ferent today  than  it  was  50  years  ago. 

It  is  a  rare  marriage  that  lasts  50  years. 
and  it  takes  two  exceptional  people  to  make 
it  work.  The  keys  to  the  success  of  the  mar- 
riage we  are  celebrating  today  are  the  per- 
sonalities involved  and  their  commitment  to 
each  other,  to  their  family,  and  to  their 
community.  Through  Leah  and  Shebe.  you 
can  always  hear  the  heartbeat  of  Lakewood. 
Between  Shebe's  work  with  the  Lakewood 
Sportsmen's  Club  and  Leah's  work  register- 
ing voters  and  following  the  Red  Sox.  you 
always  know  where  to  turn  for  news.  One 
thing  that  I  appreciate  especially  has  been 
their  willingness  to  help  me  out  at  election 
time.  I've  never  had  two  better  friends. 

To  twrrow  a  line  from  a  recent  popular 
song.  "These  are  the  good  old  days.  "  While 
today's  party  is  not  yet  a  cherished  memory 
like  the  pinochle  vacations  in  Canada  or 
family  picnics  with  the  Eddas  and  the 
Knoxes.  it  does  serve  to  remind  us  that  al- 
though we  may  not  have  as  much  time  to- 
gether as  before,  we  can  still  celebrate  the 
longevity  of  true  friendship  and  happy  mar- 
riage. 

Shebe  and  Leah's  commitment  has  been 
what  has  kept  them  and  their  relationship 
so  young  through  50  years.  To  celebrate  this 
eternal  springtime.  I  would  like  to  propose  a 
toast  to  our  honored  couple.  This  is  a  toast  I 
usually  reserve  for  newlyweds.  but  I  can 
think  of  no  better  salute  to  Shebe  and  Leah. 
May  you  in  your  continued  life  together 
remain  like  the  blades  of  a  fine  pair  of  scis- 
sors—Inseparable: Ever  sharp:  Sometimes 
moving  in  opposite  directions:  And  punish- 
ing severely  anything  that  comes  between 
you. 

I  salute  the  two  of  you  on  this  Golden  An- 
niversary milestone,  and  wish  you  many 
more  years  of  happiness  together.* 


VALUES  IN  EDUCATION 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gary 
L.  Bauer,  IDeputy  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Education  recently 
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made  an  outstanding  address  at  the 
commencement  ceremonies  of  North- 
em  Kentucky  University.  In  this  he 
said  in  part: 

Education  at  its  core  must  be  more  than 
preparation  for  a  job,  however  important 
that  is  to  all  of  us.  Today,  I  would  like  to 
talk  with  you  about  what  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  should  be,  what  the  implica- 
tions are  for  you  as  graduates  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  what  both  say  about  the  days 
that  lie  ahead  of  us  as  our  Nation  nears  the 
end  of  this  century. 

Walter  Lippman.  in  a  profound  speech 
written  in  1940.  called  Education  vs.  West- 
ern Civilization."  feared  what  was  happen- 
ing in  our  modern  educational  institutions. 
Lippman.  speaking  of  the  universities  of  his 
day.  said,  "Modern  education  (however)  is 
based  on  a  denial  that  it  is  necessary  or 
useful  or  desirable  for  the  schools  and  col- 
leges to  continue  to  transmit  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  the  religious  and  classical 
culture  of  the  Western  World.  It  is.  there- 
fore, much  easier  to  say  what  modern  edu- 
cation reflects  than  to  find  out  what 
modern  education  teaches." 

"Modern  education  rejects  and  excludes." 
said  Lippman.  "from  the  curriculum  of  nec- 
essary studies  the  whole  religious  tradition 
of  the  West.  It  abandons  and  neglects  as  no 
longer  necessary  the  study  of  the  whole 
classical  heritage  of  the  great  works  of  great 
men.  " 

Lippman  wrote  at  a  time  when  hob-nail 
boots  were  on  the  march  in  Europe  led  by  a 
mad  dictator  emboldened  by  the  weakness 
he  perceived  in  the  western  democracies. 
Lippman  laid  part  of  that  weakness  square- 
ly on  the  backs  of  the  universities  of  the 
time,  and  he  was  harsh  in  his  indictment. 
He  sadly  noted  that  during  the  20th  cenUiry 
the  generations  trained  in  the  great  scfTools 
had  'either  abandoned  their  liberties  or 
they  have  not  known,  until  the  last  desper- 
ate moment,  how  to  defend  them.  The 
schools  were  to  make  men  free.  They  had 
been  in  operation  for  some  sixty  or  seventy 
years  and  what  was  expected  of  them  they 
have  not  done.  The  plain  fact.'  said  Lipp- 
man. "is  that  the  graduates  of  the  modern 
schools  are  the  actors  in  the  catastrophe 
which  has  befallen  our  civilization.  Those 
who  are  responsible  for  modern  education— 
for  its  controlling  philosophy— are  answer- 
able for  the  results."  Harsh  words  to  be 
sure.  Lippman.  no  doubt,  had  partly  in  mind 
the  ridiculous  exercise  in  intellectual  self- 
deception  that  had  taken  place  at  Oxford 
University  while  Hitler  was  consolidating 
his  power.  There  the  children  of  the  most 
privileged  of  English  society  debated  and 
passed  what  Winston  Churchill  called  their 
"ever  shameful  resolution  "  to  never  fight 
"for  King  and  Country."  The  message  that 
vote  sent  said  Churchill  "took  deep  root  and 
swayed  many  calculations,  "—no  doubt  in- 
cluding the  calculations  of  the  mad  Fuhrer 
in  Germany.  None  of  those  Oxford  students 
knew  that  they  were  destined  to  abandon 
that  pledge  and.  almost  too  laic,  rl.se  to 
defend  their  freedom  and  culture. 

Of  course,  the  modern  universities  Lipp- 
man spoke  of  were  those  of  the  1930's  and 
1940s.  In  the  50  years  that  have  passed 
since  those  terrible  days,  there  remains 
both  cause  for  concern  as  well  as  cause  for 
hope.  Some  wonder  now  Is  this  generation 
more  ready  than  our  English  counterparts 
at  Oxford  51  years  ago  to  defend  our  west- 
ern institutions  and  our  Nation  intellectual- 
ly and  otherwise?  Those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  answer  to  that  question  point  to 
our  Nation's  textl)ooks. 
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It  has  been  charged  that  American  social 
studies  teaching  for  the  past  50  years  has 
been  dominated  by  "cultural  relativism, '  a 
doctrine  which  holds  that  there  are  no  abso- 
lutes, that  one  cannot  say  that  one  culture 
or  tradition  is  preferable  to  another  .  .  .  and 
that  virture  consists  only  in  being  "open  "  to 
every  life  style.  A  society  that  l)elieves  and 
teaches  happiness  is  mere  pleasure  based  on 
instant  gratification  acknowledges  no  au- 
thority higher  than  you  or  I.  Pluralism  is 
not  moral  relativism,  however,  much  some 
would  have  us  believe  it  is.  In  fact,  as  Mi- 
chael Novak  recently  observed,  "'More  than 
half  of.  all  good  education,  especially  of  edu- 
cation In  the  use  of  liberty,  is  saying  no.  It  is 
not  tnie  that  'anything  goes',  even  in  free 
societies  within  which  virtually  everything 
is  possible.  Realistic  judgment,  taste,  accu- 
rate assessment,  and  character— all  are 
formed  by  saying  no  to  shoddy,  deficient, 
criminal,  and  vicious  possibilities.  "  "There  is 
an  infinity  of  ways  to  get  things  wrong  mor- 
ally," Aristotle  wrote,  "only  one  way  of 
making  full  moral  choices:  by  assessing 
every  element  correctly  and  acting  with 
courage  accordingly." 

If  no  meaningful  distinctions  can  be  made 
between  values,  then  nothing  crucial  is  at 
stake  in  the  struggle  between  East  and 
West.  And  if  one  system  of  government  is  as 
good  or  as  bad  as  another,  then  the  struggle 
between  free  societies  and  unfree  societies, 
between  democratic  nations  and  totalitarian 
states— amounts  to  nothing— and  many  have 
died  on  foreign  battlefields  in  vain.  I  believe 
the  crosses  on  Flanders  field  mean  more 
than  that,  and  the  most  educated  among  us 
must  'explain  to  each  new  generation  why 
that  sacrifice  was  noble  and  justified  and 
why  because  of  it  we  all  breathe  the  sweet 
air  of  liberty.  If  we  fail  in  this  basic  task, 
then  If  it  comes  time  again  to  sacrifice  for 
liberty— few  will  find  the  courage  to  do  so. 

C.  S.  Lewis,  in  his  excellent  book  "The 
Abolition  of  Man."  wrote  about  the  vanish- 
ing of  norms,  particularly  of  the  heroic, 
from  textbooks.  Lewis  said  "reason  in  man 
must  rule  the  mere  appetites  by  means  of 

the  spirited  element. The  head  rules  the 

belly  through  the  chest "  and  it  is  in  the 
chest,  our  heart  and  soul,  that  we  find  what 
makes  us  men.  And  then  Lewis  cited  the 
tragedy  of  our  time.  'In  a  sort  of  ghastly 
simplicity  we  remove  the  organ  and  demand 
the  function.  We  make  men  without  chests 
and  expect  of  them  virtue  and  enterprise. 
We  laugh  at  honour  and  are  shocked  to  find 
traitors  In  our  midst." 

In  too  many  of  our  schools,  the  basic  com- 
pelling differences  between  free  and  unfree 
societies  are  not  being  taught. 

The  issue  of  values,  however,  is  much 
more  ba.sic  than  a  discussion  of  the  differ- 
ences between  competing  forms  of  govern- 
ment. For  some  time  now.  in  the  name  of 
pluralism  or  some  vague  cosmopolitanism, 
we  have  failed  in  many  of  our  classrooms  to 
teach  the  common  moral  and  patriotic  prin- 
ciples. Including  love  of  country,  that  serve 
as  the  foundation  for  good  citizenship.  And 
even  now  as  we  begin  to  reach  for  academic 
excellence,  some  would  deny  that  a  central 
focus  of  excellence  must  be  to  remind  our 
children  of  the  basic  values  upon  which  our 
society  was  built. 

Marine  Corps  Commandant  Paul  X. 
Kelley  visited  Nashton  and  when  he  neared 
this  young  Marine,  Nashton,  moaning  with 
pain,  gathered  his  strength  and  asked  for  a 
piece  of  paper  so  that  he  could  write  a  mes- 
sage. Now.  if  America  is  just  about  gross  na- 
tional product  and  two-car  garages;  if  it's 
about  Dallas"  and  How  the  World  Turns;" 
if  America  is  neon  lights  and  break  dancing 
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or  designer  jeans— well.  If  that  is  all  we  are 
made  of,  then  I  can  imagine  a  few  words 
that  young  Marine  might  have  put  on  that 
paper— words  of  bitterness.  But,  when  he 
finished,  only  two  words,  written  with  trem- 
bling hand,  appeared  on  that  sheet.  They 
were  "Semper  Pi"— Marine  Corps  Latin 
meaning  "forever  faithful." 

Lance  Corporal  Nashton  knows  his  suffer- 
ing was  his  contribution,  his  way  of  being 
forever  faithful.  And  that  is  what  we  all  are 
called  on  to  do  in  this  the  beginning  of  our 
third  century  as  a  Nation.  To  our  universi- 
ties, this  charge  must  go  forward— to  nur- 
ture in  the  young  whom  we  so  hopefully 
turn  over  to  you.  the  values,  character, 
courage,  love  of  country  and  faithfulness  to 
its  traditions  that  serves  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  this  university  and  all  others 
are  built.  In  short,  to  help  us  know  what  de- 
serves to  be  loved  and  deserves  to  be  defend- 
ed. If  nothing  else,  you  must  teach  our 
young  that  in  the  long  tale  of  inhumanity 
and  misery  of  deception  and  detrayal  that  is 
so  much  the  history  of  fallen  man,  that 
America,  blemishes  and  all.  stands  high 
among  nations.  And  when  our  children 
learn  this,  they  should  not  be  made  to  feel 
fools  for  believing  it  is  so. 

Those  of  you  who  today  are  commencing 
your  journey  through  this  great  land  also 
are  called  to  faithfulness. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  you  will  be  faithful, 
history  will  record  that  America  came  of 
age.  affirmed  Its  leadership  of  free  men  and 
women  serving  selflessly  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all.* 


CORPORATE  TAKEOVERS— THE 
ISSUE  IS  FAIRNESS 


I  HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  and  discussed  with 
regard  to  the  abusive  tactics  used  by 
both  target  management  and  takeover 
bidders  during  recent  corporate  acqui- 
sition efforts.  The  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Telecommuni- 
cations, Consumer  Protection  and  Pi- 
nance,  on  which  I  am  privilged  to 
serve,  has  held  extensive  hearings  on 
this  very  issue.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  shareholder  interests 
during  these  taV-eover  procedures  have 
been  grossly  ov    looked. 

During  the  heat  of  a  takeover  battle, 
as  use  of  offensive  and  defense  tactics 
escalates,  employee  and  community 
concerns,  as  well  as  shareholder  inter- 
ests, take  a  back  seat.  Defensive  tactics 
can  include  the  selling  of  crown 
jewels— the  most  valuable  assets  of  a 
company— to  dilute  the  value  of  its 
stock.  Offensive  tactics  such  as  two- 
tier  tender  offers,  which  pay  premium 
prices  for  the  first  block  of  acquired 
stock  and  lesser  cash  amounts  of 
paper  trades  for  latecomers,  are  equal- 
ly injurious  to  shareholders. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  was  pleased  to 
Join  Subcommittee  Chairman  Wirth  as 
a  cosponsor  when  he  introduced  four 
bills  which  would  put  the  brakes  on 
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both  the  bidders  and  the  takeover  tar- 
gets by  eliminating  potential  abuses 
on  both  sides  of  the  merger  equation. 
Several  proposals  are  very  controver- 
sial in  that  they  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  abusive  behavior  on  both  sides. 

9y  increasing  the  time  allowed  for  a 
tender  offer,  target  corporations  and 
their  shareholders  have  more  time  to 
examine  the  merits  of  the  offer  and  to 
reply  responsibly.  An  alteration  of  the 
business  judgment  rule  would  make 
target  management  more  responsible 
for  making  sound  corporate  decisions 
and  not  ones  based  merely  on  self  in- 
terest. 

While  most  press  accounts  have  fo- 
cused on  the  various  takeover  battles 
and  have  reported  in  minute  detail  the 
chronology  of  events.  I  have  not  seen 
any  significant  conmient  suggesting 
the  need  for  congressional  action.  An 
editorial  in  the  latest  issue  of  Business 
Week  states:  "Congress  must  act  to 
guarantee  that  innocent  stockholders 
do  not  suffer  the  consequences  of  hos- 
tile takeovers  while  others  reap  the  re- 
wards." 

I  include  this  editorial  for  the 
Record  and  your  consideration: 

Putting  Fairness  Back  Into  Takeovers 
"In  nature  there  are  neither  rewards  nor 
punishments,"  wrote  the  19th-century  ag- 
nostic Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  "There  are  only 
consequences. "  This  chilling  bit  of  pragma- 
tism fit  the  Darwinian  mindset  of  business 
In  the  late  1800s  and  may  still  apply  to  the 
wave  of  hostile  takeovers  now  rocking  the 
corporate  world.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
Securities  &  Exchange  Commission  and 
some  congressmen  today  would  include  in 
"consequences"  the  damage  done  to  stock- 
holders when  a  company  suffers  a  raid  or 
even  a  raid  that  is  withdrawn  after  someone 
has  made  a  bundle  by  selling  back  the  ten- 
dered stock.  And  if  Representative  Timothy 
E.  Wlrth  (D.-Colo.)  gets  his  way.  Congress 
may  soon  set  new  rules  to  make  the  takeov- 
er process  fairer  and  more  orderly  than  it 
has  become. 

In  legislation  developed  by  Wirth  and  the 
SEC,  takeover  bidders  would  be  required  to 
give  more  advance  notice,  give  all  stockhold- 
ers an  equal  shot  at  tender  offers,  and  aban- 
don "greenmail"  scare  tactics  of  the  type 
that  earned  Rupert  Murdoch  a  35%  premi- 
um for  selling  back  his  Warner  Communica- 
tions shares  and  garnered  similar  profits  for 
the  Bass  brothers  on  their  Texaco  stock.  On 
the  defensive  side,  the  bill  would  bar  fat  sev- 
erance contracts  known  as  golden  para- 
chutes, which  are  awarded  to  some  execu- 
tives after  a  tender  offer  has  begun.  Lower 
levels  of  management  and  ordinary  stock- 
holders get  no  such  insurance. 

Some  of  these  proposals  are  highly  con- 
troversial and  may  need  further  refinement. 
But  the  SEC  has  a  clear  duty  to  protect  the 
rights  of  stockholders  while  ensuring  that 
none  of  them  receives  preferential  treat- 
ment. Congress  must  act  to  guarantee  that 
innocent  stockholders  do  not  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  hostile  takeovers  while  others 
reap  the  rewards.* 
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JERRY  L.  LITTON  VISITOR 
CENTER  OPENS 


HON.  E.  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1984 
m  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  inform  my  colleagues  in 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  of  the 
opening  this  coming  Sunday  of  the 
Jerry  L.  Litton  Visitor  Center  at 
Smithville  Lake  in  Smithville.  MO. 

The  center  is  named  in  honor  of  our 
former  colleague,  Jerry  Litton,  who 
represented  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  remember  serv- 
ing with  Mr.  Litton,  a  rancher  from 
northwest  Missouri,  from  1972 
through  1976.  In  1976  Jerry  Litton  ran 
for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  On  elec- 
tion night,  his  promising  political 
career  came  to  a  tragic  end  when  he. 
along  with  his  wife.  Sharon,  and  chil- 
dren. Scott  and  Linda,  were  killed  in  a 
plane  accident  while  departing  for  his 
victory  party  in  Kansas  City. 

The  visitor  center  at  Smithville  Lake 
commemorates  Jerry  Litton's  life  from 
his  childhood  on  the  farm  and  as  a 
leader  in  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, through  his  career  as  a  Congress- 
man from  Missouri. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Litton's  mother. 
Mildred,  and  all  Missourians,  I  would 
like  to  urge  you  to  visit  this  tribute  to 
former  Congressman  Jerry  Litton.* 


CANADIAN  DEFENSE  NATO 
STUDY 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Tuesday's  Washington  Post 
reported  the  findings  of  a  recently 
completed  study  by  the  Canadian  De- 
partment of  National  Defense  which 
suggests  that  many  of  the  warnings  we 
have  heard  from  this  administration 
about  the  danger  posed  to  NATO 
forces  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  may  be  se- 
riously overstated. 

The  study  found  that  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  might  not  remain  reliable  if  a 
Soviet  attack  on  Western  Europe 
failed  or  stalled  and  that  the  entry  of 
NATO  troops  into  Eastern  Europe 
would  trigger  a  collapse  of  the  Com- 
munist regimes  there. 

These  provocative  findings  appear  to 
forcefully  contradict  this  administra- 
tion's argument  that  NATO  forces 
would  be  hopelessly  overmatched  in 
any  conflict  with  Warsaw  Pact  troops. 
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I  commend  the  consideration  of  this 
article  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it 
be  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  5.  19841 

Warsaw  Pact  Troops  Overrated  by  NATO. 

Canadian  Study  Says 

I  By  Walter  Pincu.si 

Warsaw  Pact  troop.s  would  not  i>v  a.s  srcai 
a  threat  in  combat  as  NATO  offinal.s  tend 
to  say  they  would,  according  to  a  .study  done 
for  the  Canadian  Department  ol  National 
Defease. 

Years  of  indoctrination  and  direction  by 
Moscow -trained  officers  have  failed  to  turn 
eastern  European  armies  into  a  lo>al.  rohe 
sive  fighting  force,  the  study  found. 

The  study,  now  circulatinK;  amonM  lop  of 
ficials  in  NATO,  says  that  pact  forces  mit:ht 
not  remain  reliable  if  a  Soviet  attack  on 
western  Europe  failed  or  stalled  and  that 
■the  entry  of  NATO  troops  into  easlirn 
Europe  would  trigger  a  collapse  of  the  rom- 
muni.si  regimes  there." 

At  a  recent  Washini'ton  conference  to  dis 
cuss  the  report,  spon.sored  in  part  by  the 
U.S.  Departments  of  State  and  Defense.  om<' 
expert  went  unchallenged  when  he  said  that 
the  threat  to  the  West  from  the  Warsaw 
Pact  has  to  .some  e.xlent  been  exaggerat- 
ed." while  another  said  that  strong  anti 
Soviet  feelings  cripple  bloc  armies  as  an  in- 
strument against  someone  else. 

Recent  Reagan  administration  statements 
suggesting  there  is  an  increased  threat  from 
the  Warsaw  Pact  relate  primarily  to  the 
modernized  Soviet  equipment  in  the  hands 
of  the  troops,  not  to  those  troops  abilities 
or  attitudes  toward  fighting,  say  Pentagon 
officials  aware  of  the  Canadian  study 

The  study,  according  to  government  and 
private  experts,  outlines  for  the  first  lime  in 
an  unclassified  document  the  unusual  steps 
taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  con- 
trol over  Warsaw  Pact  armed  forces. 

The  Soviets,  for  example,  have  fragment 
ed  their  allies'  national  armies.  Elite  and 
specialized  units  are  st  pa  rated  and  attached 
to  larger  pact  armies  that  are  directed  bv 
Soviet  officers  and  made  up  of  significant 
numbers  of  Soviet  troops. 

Other  components  of  pact  armies  ha\i- 
special  ties  to  Soviet  units,  either  stationed 
in  their  country  or  back  in  the  Sovul 
Union,  or  kxjth.  Such  so-called  brother  regi 
ments  participate  in  joint  training  pro 
grams,  joint  exerci.ses  and  joint  political  ac- 
tivities." according  to  the  study. 

Pact  countries  are  pre\ented  in  most  cases 
even  from  producing  more  than  a  few  types 
of  arms  or  ammunition  to  prevent  them 
from  equipping  their  own  military  forces. 

The  East  Germans  are  singled  out  for  spe- 
cial conlrols.  the  study  says,  becau.se  they 
are  considered  "the  best  trained  but  least 
trusted."  The  East  German  army  is  limited 
to  about  167.000  men  while  the  Soviets 
maintain  their  own  force  of  roughly  400.000 
in  that  country. 

Mistrust  of  conscripts  is  .so  great  that  the 
force  structure  is  roughly  one  Soviet-trained 
commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officer 
to  every  two  enlisted  men.  according  to  the 
study. 

The  tight  pact  controls  developed  in  the 
late  1960s,  according  to  the  study,  after 
Moscow  lost  control  over  Romania.  Albania 
and  Yugoslavia.  These  pact  members  have 
demonstrated  thai  independent  national 
military  forces  under  the  control  of  an  east- 
ern European  communist  regime  constitute 
forces  unavailable  to  the  Soviets  for  offen- 
sive use."  according  to  the  study. 
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The  Romanian  army,  according  to  the 
study,  operates  totally  outside  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  is  not  available  for  offensive  action" 
and  has  organized  a  territorial  defense 
system'  designed  to  deter  and.  if  need  be.  to 
resist  a  Soviet  military  occupation.  " 

Another  measure  of  Moscow's  dominance 
IS  Its  control  over  the  high-ranking  officers 
in  the  eastern  European  armies.  Since  Rus- 
sian is  the  command  language  for  all  pact 
forces,  all  pact  officers  must  speak  that  lan- 
guage Ea-stern  Europeans  who  want  to  ri.se 
to  field  rank  must  be  accepted  and  trained 
at  S'n  let  military  academies. 

A  Soviet  officer  commands  the  Warsaw 
F'act  organization  and  m  that  role  has  au- 
thority over  all  the  bloc  armies.  In  addition. 
Soviet  internal  security  forces  al.so  maintain 
direct  relations  and  thus  control  over  inter- 
nal police  in  eastern  European  countries,  a 
link  thai  also  reaches  the  Soviet  Communist 
Parly  organization  in  Mo.scow  and  I  he  indi- 
vidual bloc  party  organizations. • 


TRIBUTE  TO  LUDLOW.  KY.  FIRE 
DEPARTMENT 

HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OK  KENTICKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnrsdav.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
spring  marks  another  victory  of  the 
volunteer  spirit  that  has  made  the 
United  States  .so  unique  because  this 
year  is  the  100th  anniversary  ol  the 
Ludlo\\,  KY.  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

This  all-volunteer,  community  pro- 
tection ortjanization  in  the  past  centu- 
ry has  gone  from  hand  drawn  to  diesel 
firefighting  equipment,  but  the  spirit 
that  motivates  It  is  still  the  same  as  it 
\\as  100  years  ago.  unchanged  by  time. 
This  spirit,  the  community  spirit  that 
brings  individuals  together  to  \\ork  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  as 
a  whole,  is  obviously  still  alive  in 
Ludlow.  KY. 

I  would  like  to  lake  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  28  members  of  the 
Ludlow.  KY.  Fire  Department  for 
doing  their  part  in  seeing  that  the 
great  American  legacy  of  voluntarism 
and  community  .service  is  continued.* 


LYONS.  NE.  CELEBRATES 
CENTENNIAL 

HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  incorporation  of  Lyons.  NE,  and  I 
am  proud  to  join  with  the  residents  of 
Lyons  in  celebrating  this  significant 
event. 

The  first  settlers— and  subsequently 
the  first  stores,  schools,  banks,  mail 
service,  and  industry— arrived  at  the 
current  site  of  the  town  soon  after  the 
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Civil  War.  By  1884.  the  year  of  incor- 
poration, Lyons  was  a  thriving  town. 

One  hundred  years  later,  Lyons  con- 
tinues to  be  a  thriving  community- 
proud  of  its  heritage  and  confident  of 
its  future.  The  residents  of  Lyons  are 
committed  to  the  values  that  have 
made  our  Nation  great;  it  is  a  place 
where  neighbors  know  and  trust  each 
other  and  work  together  for  the  good 
life  that  we  Nebraskans  are  so  proud 
of. 

It  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  the  story  of 
Lyons  incorporation  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Incorporation 
"Lyon  Settlement  "  first  became  a  reality 
with  the  coming  of  Waldo  Lyon  to  this  area 
in  1868.  to  build  a  farm  home  on  the  land  he 
had  acquired  in  Everett  Township,  which 
later  became  the  site  of  the  town  named  for 
him. 

Having  owned  grist  and  sawmills  in  Hus- 
tisford.  Wisconsin,  and  a  sawmill  in  Teka- 
mah  before  coming  here.  Mr.  Lyon  began 
building  a  roller  mill  in  1869.  on  the  mean- 
dering Logan  Creek  at  the  foot  of  our 
present  Main  Street.  Soon,  a  few  other  busi- 
ne.s.ses  started  up. 

At  that  time  town  governments  such  as 
Village  Boards  and  other  officers  were  not 
deemed  neces.sary.  and  the  county  govern- 
ment. ba.sed  at  Tekamah.  took  charge  of  all 
business  for  the  community.  All  villages  or 
towns  in  the  county  were  represented  on 
the  County  Supervisors  Board,  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  county  offices.  It  wasn't  long 
until  Lyons  had  .several  men  filling  these  of- 
fices. One  year,  in  the  "County  Exchanges" 
of  the  newspapers,  one  county  town  accu.sed 
Lyons  of  "trying  to  run  the  county"  when 
they  had  .someone  in  five  county  offices,  be- 
sides the  supervisor. 

Franklin  Everett  had  become  a  county  su- 
pervi.sor  in  1881.  and  had  a  part  in  the  In- 
corporation proceedings.  He  continued  to 
represent  Everett  Township  on  the  Burt 
County  Board  until  1901.  when  as  chairman 
of  the  board  he  had  to  retire  because  of 
poor  health. 

With  the  increa,se  in  population  and  the 
building  of  the  Omaha  and  Northern  Ne- 
braska Railroad  from  Omaha  to  Sioux  City, 
between  1878  and  1881.  the  community  lead- 
ers decided  it  was  lime  to  incorporate  and 
have  a  governing  body  and  a  .set  of  laws  gov- 
erning the  affairs  of  their  own  town.  A  peti- 
tion was  circulated  in  the  spring  of  1884. 
and  200  names  were  on  the  petition  present- 
ed to  the  Burl  County  Commissioners 
asking  that  Lyons  be  incorporated  as  a  vil- 
lage. 

The  petition  was  granted  and  on  April  28. 
1884.  Lyons  became  an  incorporated  town. 
The  following  citizens  were  appointed  to  the 
Village  Board  of  Tru.stees:  W.  G.  Waite.  R. 
S.  Hart.  M.  E.  Ford.  L.  Kryger  and  J.  E.  Par- 
rington. 

That  was  a  special  day  for  Lyons!  Al- 
though it  had  grown  Irom  a  "settlement" 
when  the  first  settlers  came  in  the  1860's.  to 
an  incorporated  Village  in  those  few  years 
of  growing  from  infancy  through  childhood, 
it  was  now  ready  to  spread  its  wings,  and 
began  its  first  century  of  living  and  growing 
into  one  of  the  outstanding  small  towns  in 
Nebraska. 

I,  A.  Dale  French.  County  Clerk  of  the 
above  named  county,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  following  appears  of  record  in  Book  2  of 
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Commissioners  Record.  Page  368  of  the  min- 
utes dated  April  28,  1884: 

"The  Board  now  coining  to  final  action  on 
the  Petition  to  Incorporate  the  Village  of 
Lyons  finds  that  due  notice  of  the  same  has 
been  given,  that  the  petition  contains  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  taxable  inhabitants 
of  said  Village,  and  that  said  Village  con- 
tains two  hundred  or  more  inhabitants  all 
as  by  law  required.  It  is  now  ordered  that 
said  Village  be  tmd  the  same  is  hereby  In- 
corporated and  known  as  the  Village  of 
"Lyons"  and  described  as  follows  towit. 
Commencing  at  the  Center  of  Sec.  25  Town 
23  N  Range  8E— running  thence  east  775 
feet  thence  North  177  feet,  thence  West 
2360  feet  thence  South  910  feet,  thence  East 
406  feet,  thence  South  1179  feet,  thence 
East  1179  feet,  thence  North  1865  feet  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  And  it  is  further  or- 
dered that  W.  G.  Waite.  R.  S.  Hart.  M.  E. 
Ford,  L.  Kryger  and  J.  E.  Farrington  be  and 
they  are  hereby  appointed  and  constituted  a 
Board  of  trustees  for  said  Village." 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  at  Te- 
kamah, Nebraska,  this  19th  day  of  Novem- 
ber. 1968.9 


A  FAERWELL  TO  ALEX  FREML- 
ING.  AN  ABLE  PUBLIC  SERV- 
ANT 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1984 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  let  my  col- 
leagues know  about  the  significance  of 
June  22,  1984,  to  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, and  to  observe  that  this  country 
will  no  longer  have  the  benefit  of  the 
talents  of  one  of  its  most  able  public 
servants. 

On  June  22  my  good  friend,  Alex 
Fremlihg,  is  retiring  as  manager  of  the 
Department  ol  Energy's  Richland  Op- 
erations Office,  which  oversees  the 
Hanford  project  where  many  of  this 
country's  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  and  a  critical  part  of 
our  national  defense  effort  are  con- 
ducted. From  1973-84,  Alex  Fremling 
has  been  the  Federal  Government 
manager  responsible  for  the  diverse 
activities  at  the  Hanford  Site.  This  en- 
terprise involves  more  than  10,000  em- 
ployees and  nearly  $1  billion  in  annual 
program  activities  for  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

I  think  everyone  would  agree  that 
during  these  past  U  years  we  have 
witnessed  several  changes  in  the 
energy  and  defense  programs  of  the 
United  States.  Let  me  recount  just  a 
few.  The  Arab  oil  embargo  and  the 
Iranian  revolution  have  changed  the 
way  we  do  business.  Energy— in  vkri- 
ous  forms— was  once  considered  so 
cheap  that  we  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  how  much  we  wasted.  Now, 
energy  is  one  of  the  primary  costs  in 
operating  a  business  or  a  home. 

The  economic  implications  of  the  oil 
supply  interruptions  are  still  being  felt 
in  all  areas  of  the  United  States,  but 
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perhaps  no  more  vividly  than  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  where  energy 
demand  growth  has  fallen  from  more 
than  7  percent  per  year  to  less  than  2 
percent  per  year.  The  Department  of 
Energy  itself,  as  well  as  its  short-lived 
predecessor,  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  (ERDA), 
are  in  themselves  reactions  to  energy 
crises  of  the  least  11  years.  There  is 
little  question  that  the  past  11  years 
have  been  historic  for  this  country's 
energy  policies. 

For  Hanford,  this  same  time  period 
witnessed  immense  changes  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  centerpiece  of  this 
country's  nuclear  breeder  technology 
program,  the  FFTF,  was  built  during 
this  period  and  it  and  its  support  fa- 
cilities are  now  operating  beyond  ev- 
eryone's expectations. 

Many  of  the  concepts  for  making 
America  less  petroleum-dependent 
through  the  development  of  innova- 
tive conservation  practices  and  renew- 
able energy  research  and  development 
programs  are  being  accomplished  at 
the  multiprogram  laboratory  at  Han- 
ford. 

Hanford  has  been  a  pioneer  in  long- 
term  disposal  of  high-level  commercial 
nuclear  waste.  A  defense  waste  man- 
agement program,  once  characterized 
by  leaking  tanks,  is  now  stabilized  and 
well  on  its  way  to  a  permanent  solu- 
tion. 

Defense  production  facilities,  a  few 
short  years  ago  ready  for  permanent 
shutdown,  have  been  reactivated  and 
are  contributing  significantly  to  the 
restoration  of  America's  defense  pos- 
ture. Equally  important,  Hanford  is 
considered  by  all  of  its  counterparts  in 
the  DOE  system  to  have  the  best  man- 
aged safety,  security,  and  safeguards 
programs. 

Irpplementing  the  policy  and  organi- 
zational changes  of  the  past  11  years 
required  a  person  with  unique  talents. 
Alex  Fremling  has  those  unique  tal- 
ents and  has  been  the  captain  of  the 
Hanford  ship  during  this  voyage. 
Many  adjectives  can  be  cited  to  de- 
scribe his  performance,  and  many 
words  have  already  been  written  pub- 
licly since  his  announced  retirement. 
but  let  me  just  make  one  encompass- 
ing statement: 

Alex  Fremling  is  one  of  the  finest 
public  servants  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing.  The  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Tri-Cities  area,  and  Han- 
ford have  benefited  by  having  had  his 
talents  from  September  2,  1973,  to 
June  22,  1984.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  saying  thanks  for  a  job  well 
done  and  to  wish  him  the  best  of  luck 
in  his  next  career  at  the  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD 
WILLENS 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP^fesENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  contains  an  article  about  a 
remarkable  man— Harold  Willens.  Mr. 
Willens,  perhaps  more  than  anyone 
else,  deserves  the  title  of  "Father  of 
the  Nuclear  Freeze." 

He  has  devoted  the  last  20  years  of 
his  life  to  alerting  the  American 
people  to  the  dangers  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  In  addition,  he  has  played  a 
key  role  in  winning  passage  of  resolu- 
tions in  support  of  the  freeze  here  in 
Congress,  in  State  legislatures  and  in 
town  meetings  across  the  country. 

All  of  us  who  support  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  arms  race  owe  him  a  great 
debt.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  saluting  his  contributions  to  making 
the  world  a  safer  place  not  only  for  us. 
but  also  for  our  children: 

Less  Bang  for  the  Bucks 
a  millionaire's  fight  for  the  nuclear 

FREEZE 

(By  Jay  Mathews) 

Beverly  Hills.  Calif.— It  was  a  cold,  blus- 
tery day  in  Chicago  two  decades  ago  when 
Harold  Willens  learned  a  lesson  about 
saving  the  world. 

A  fabulously  wealthy  businessman  in  that 
city,  having  heard  Willens'  pitch,  agreed  to 
give  $15,000  for  a  conference  on  world 
peace.  Willens.  a  millionaire  himself 
thought  this  a  paltry  sum  and  later  com- 
plained to  his  friend  Robert  Hutchins.  the 
scholarly  founder  of  the  Center  for  the 
study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 

"That  was  like  2  cents  to  him.  "  said  Wil- 
lens. still  smarting  from  the  incident. 

Hutchin.s  smiled.  "You  have  to  learn.  "  he 
.said,  "that  people  have  to  learn  to  give." 

Here  in  the  flower-scented  dining  room  of 
the  Beverly  Hills  Tennis  Club,  with  fuzzy 
yellow  balls  plonking  softly  outside,  with 
men  in  while  shorts  eating  breakfast  and  re- 
living old  times,  the  rules  of  largesse  seem 
largely  irrelevant.  But  not  to  Willens.  For 
20  years  he  has  devoted  his  lime  and  much 
of  his  fortune  to  ensuring  his  children  a 
future.  He  has  financed  presidential  candi- 
dates. He  has  led  the  fight  for  a  nuclear 
freeze.  And  after  setbacks  and  disappoint- 
ments, he  has  reached  the  point  where  he 
sees  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  worlds  ills 
in  the  fine  art  of  fund-raising— the  ability  to 
teach  people,  particularly  thf  wealthy  and 
powerful,  how  to  give. 

"I  know"  people,  some  of  them  are  mem- 
bers of  this  club,  who  are  multi-millionaires 
up  in  the.  you  know,  in  the  double-digit  mil- 
lions, and  they  don't  know  how  to  give."  he 
says.  "Something  psychic— I  sometimes  call 
it  fiscal  conslipation-but  something  psy- 
chic blocks  them  from  giving.  " 

In  American  politics,  it  is  often  the  people 
who  give  who  acquire  the  unsavory  reputa- 
tions. They  are  the  fat  cats,  thought  to  be 
buying  votes  rather  than  buttressing  the 
coiistitutional  system.  But  to  Harold  Wil- 
lens they  are  a  very  different  breed— the 
vanguard  of  a  mass  movement  that  could 
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pull  the  world  back  from  the  brink  of  nucle- 
ar holocaust. 

At  age  69.  Willens  has  written  his  first 
book.  "The  Trimtab  Factor."  to  rally  those 
men  and  women  like  himself  who  have 
made  a  lot  of  money  and  now  realize  they 
want  "something  more."  (The  late  futurist 
R.  Buckminster  Puller  suggested  the  title. 
which  refers  to  the  small  tab  used  to  manip- 
ulate the  main  rudder  of  a  large  ship.  Fuller 
told  Willens  he  wanted  trimtab  inscribed 
on  his  tombstone,  to  indicate  a  small  life 
spent  trying  to  change  the  world'.s  direc- 
tion.) Willens  decided  to  write  the  book 
after  he  received,  somewha*  to  his  astonish 
ment.  an  outpouring  of  support  from  sup- 
posedly conservative  businessmen  for  a  nu- 
clear freeze  initiative  he  championed  two 
years  ago.  Here  was  aui  audience,  he  decided, 
that  had  been  loo  long  ignored  by  the  peace 
movement. 

The  book  begins  and  ends  with  a  fable  of 
a  company  whose  executives  toy  with  the 
idea  of  destroying  a  rival  firm  with  an  ava- 
lanche—until the  stockholders  realize  the 
rocks  could  destroy  them.  too.  Reviewers 
have  called  the  book  simplistic,  but  it  car 
ries  a  message  that  Willens  has  already 
found  successful  in  spurring  sophisticated 
men  and  women  all  over  the  country  into 
action: 

We  are  shareholders  in  the  American  en- 
terprise, and  our  Edsel  is  a  national  .security 
policy  that  relies  too  heavily  on  nuclear 
weapons  and  military  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union."  Willens  writes.  As  we  have 
seen,  it  is  a  policy  that,  if  continued,  will 
almost  certainly  take  us  to  a  final  bankrupt- 
cy from  which  we  can  never  recover." 

At  5  feet  8  and  150  pounds,  the  tanned, 
somewhat  diffident  Willens  rarely  stands 
out  in  a  crowd— until  he  opens  his  mouth. 
Then  he  is  a  bundle  of  enthusiasm  and  opti- 
mism, engaging,  friendly,  willing  to  listen  to 
any  theory  but  always  deftly  returning  the 
conversation  to  his  cau.se.  He  dates  his  con- 
version to  the  fight  against  the  arms  race 
from  a  two-day  seminar  at  Hutchins'  center, 
just  outside  Santa  Barbara,  in  1961.  Aldous 
Huxley  and  other  speakers  "lit  in  me  a  fire  I 
thought  was  not  there."  he  says.  Willens 
felt  lucky  to  have  become  so  wealthy  I  did 
well,  and  so  I  wanted  to  do  good." 

He  started  as  a  fundraiser  for  then-sena- 
tor Eugene  McCarthy  in  the  heady  days  of 
1968's  anti-Vietnam  war  campaign,  first 
testing  his  wings  at  a  dinner  party  for  10  in 
New  York.  I  asked  for  $50,000  each  .  . 
and  every  one  of  them  gave."  he  says.  He 
knew  from  the  t)eginning  never  to  ask 
anyone  for  money  "unless  I  put  my  money 
there  first.  And  I  never  ask  unless  I  feel  pas- 
sionate about  the  issue.  And  they  sense 
that.  And  because  of  that  I  never  talk  about 
donations  or  contributions.  I  always  .say.  If 
you  accept  what  I'm  saying,  if  you  feel  the 
same  way.  join  me  in  investing  money  in 
something  that  deeply  affects  your  life,  the 
lives  of  the  people  we  care  about.'  " 

At  that  dinner.  Willens  told  the  guests 
that  "it  looks  as  though  we  can  exterminate 
ourselves,  so  what  good  is  it  to  be  pulverized 
with  100  percent  of  your  net  worth?  To  me. 
it  is  very  sensible  to  give  5  percent  or  10  per- 
cent if  you  feel  that  here  is  a  candidate  who 
can  make  a  difference."  Afterward  one  of 
the  guests,  a  titan  of  the  New  'Vork  cosmet- 
ics industry,  took  him  aside.  "Look,  we've 
never  met.  but  I've  heard  a  lot  about  you." 
said  the  man.  looking  like  a  father  at>out  to 
caution  an  errant  child.  "Don't  ever  men- 
tion net  worth." 

Willens  took  to  calling  it  the  never-give- 
principal"  principle,  yet  even  today,  if  the 
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time  seems  right,  he  will  occasionally 
broach  the  forbidden  topic.  "What  the 
hell's  the  good  of  getting  evaporated  or  in- 
cinerated or  cremated  with  100  percent  of 
your  net  worth?"  he  asks. 

The  deeper  Willens  probed  the  old  debate 
over  how  to  change  the  world— support  a 
man  or  support  a  cause?— the  more  he 
learned  about  the  U.S.  l?ix  system,  which 
molded  that  debate  and  created  what  politi- 
cal cognoscenti  call  "soft  "  and  hard" 
money.  Contributions  to  a  candidate,  such 
as  former  senator  George  McGovern.  whom 
he  supported  in  1972.  were  not  tax  deducti- 
ble-they  were  hard"  money  the  giver 
would  never  -see^gain.  Contributions  to  the 
nonprofit  orgamzations  in  which  Wil- 
lens became  more  and  more  active,  such  as 
the  Center  for  Defense  Information  or  Busi- 
ness Executives  for  National  Security,  were 
all  tax  deductible,  ".soft  "  money. 

Willens  laughs  loudly  when  asked  wheth- 
er soft  money  is  easier  to  raise.  "Oh.  there's 
no  question  about  it.  "  he  .says.  "Soft  money 
makes  it  a  soft  touch.  Sometimes  in  the 
years  that  I  would  actively  raise  money  for 
a  presidential  candidate,  the  phrase  I  would 
always  use  was.  'Look,  this  is  hard  money, 
but  it's  a  hard  task  to  want  to  reverse  this 
nuclear  arms  race  ...  so  it's  worth  hard 
money.' 

Recurrent  charges  that  he  is  too  single- 
minded  roll  off  Willens'  back.  He  has  what 
all  business  entrepreneurs  and  political 
fundrai.sers  need--a  belief  that  all  things 
are  po.'-sible.  just  as  they  turned  out  to  be 
for  Harold  Willens. 

He  was  born  the  .son  of  a  tailor  and  gar- 
ment worker  in  the  Ukraine.  He  recounts  in 
his  book  a  nightmarish  memory  of  drunken 
soldiers  threatening  to  kill  his  family  unless 
they  handed  over  their  money,  and  he  can 
still  smell  the  smoke  from  other  Jewish 
homes  torched  by  marauders.  If  anyone  had 
cause  to  hate  the  Ru.ssians.  he  says.  "I  am 
that  person." 

His  family  escaped  Russia  in  1922.  They 
settled  briefly  in  the  Bronx,  and  then  in 
Boyle  Heights,  a  blue-collar  neighborhood 
of  Los  Angeles,  where  Willens  worked  in  a 
grocery  store.  Fresh  out  of  high  school,  he 
started  a  food  specialty  business.  At  age  24. 
while  his  wife,  Grace,  ran  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing enterpri.se.  he  enrolled  as  an  English  lit- 
erature major  at  UCLA,  indulging  a  love  of 
history  and  philosophy  that  would  fuel  his 
later  excursions  into  public  affairs. 

Today  he  owns  blocks  of  Wilshire  Boule- 
vard and  other  prime  pieces  of  Southern 
California  real  estate,  as  well  as  a  huge 
house  in  fashionable  Brentwood  Park,  a 
low-slung  residence  on  the  t)each  in  Malibu 
Colony,  and  a  four-bedroom  condominium 
in  Rancho  Mirage,  near  Palm  Springs.  His 
tan  testifies  to  many  hours  on  the  tennis 
courts,  including  a  recent  doubles  match 
against  his  desert  neighbor  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
("We  won."  Willens  says.)  But  he  spends 
much  of  his  life  on  the  road,  deep  into  the 
political  process  and  getting  deeper.  While 
his  longtime  secretary.  Katherine  Dobbs. 
runs  his  office  in  downtown  Los  Angeles. 
Willens  roams  the  country  making  new 
friends,  giving  speeches,  raising  money,  sell- 
ing his  message  and.  most  recently,  his 
book.  His  schedule  during  one  recent  week 
took  him  to  San  Francisco.  Palo  Alto,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Denver.  Milwaukee.  Washington 
and  New  York,  a  pace  he  had  been  main- 
taining for  two  months. 

Over  the  course  of  years  spent  in  airports. 
Willens  has  learned  what  a  large  country 
the  United  States  is.  He  has  also  learned 
how  its  richest  harvests  come  not  from  the 
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fertile  Midwest  but  from  two  huge  patches 
of  concrete  on  either  end  of  the  continent- 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  "E^'en  Chicago 
doesn't  have  the  same  critical  mass  of  giving 
capability  that  exists  in  California  and  New 
York."  he  says. 

Los  Angeles,  of  course,  is  a  place  where 
actors,  producers  and  musicians  can  make  a 
lot  of  money  while  they're  very  young— and 
more  susceptible  to  Willens'  insistence  that 
the  world  can  and  should  be  changed  for 
the  better.  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  resi- 
dents seem  to  him  to  have  a  "broader  per- 
spective. "  People  there  read  The  New 
Yorker  and  worry  about  the  state  of  the 
world. 

He  also  finds  it  significant  that  ""more 
Jewish  people  live  in  those  two  major 
cities.""  Willens,  who  is  himself  Jewish,  has 
pondered  the  roots  of  Jewish  generosity 
toward  causes  like  his  "That  probably 
comes  from  the  tradition,"'  he  says,  "the 
centuries  of  subjugation  and  ostracism  and 
therefore  being  concerned  with  justice, 
equality,  a  higher  human  concern,  higher 
than  just  another  Bentley  or  Rolls-Royce  or 
mink.  " 

For  a  while  he  put  his  faith  in  such  people 
and  in  a  select  few  politicians— until  be  en- 
countered Jimmy  Carter,  "the  only  one  who 
conned  me,  one  of  the  great  actors  of  our 
time  ...  a  better  actor  than  Reagan.'" 

"I  really  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  him,  very 
early  on."  Willens  says.  "He  and  I  sat  and 
talked  about  this  issue  so  I  wrote  articles, 
went  around  the  country,  raised  money  and 
that  was  the  first  lime  that  I  had  an  open 
door  to  the  White  House.'" 

"Then  came  what  I  call  his  betrayal.'  The 
years  of  activity  made  it  quite  natural  for 
me  to  be  part  of  the  .  .  .  United  Nations 
special  session  on  disarmament  (in  19781. 
and  the  appointment  came  technically  from 
him.  I  went  to  the  White  House  sure  of  the 
fact  that  of  course  he  would  address  this 
session  .  .  it  was  149  countries,  and  the 
issue  was  the  nuclear  arms  race.  And  then  I 
learned  to  my  dismay  that  the  politicals 
pygmies  around  him  were  leaning  on  him 
not  to  do  it.  You  know.  Don't  go  there 
cause  you'll  look  like  a  sissy  or  a  softy  or 
something.'  " 

News  accounts  at  the  time  suggested  that 
Carter  advisers  felt  public  statements  by  the 
president  might  affect  the  delicate  arms 
control  negotiations  under  way  with  the  So- 
viets. They  wished  to  avoid  the  temptation 
in  such  a  forum  to  promise  too  much.  The 
people  around  Carter  "understood  the  presi- 
dential nomination  process  very  well,"  Wil- 
lens says,  "but  they  didn"t  know  beans 
about  issue  politics.  And  issue  politics  had 
been  my  whole  life.  I  told  them,  "You"re 
never  going  to  win  the  hard-liners  in  the 
Senate,  and  it"s  far  better  mobilizing  public 
opinion  by  a  fantastic,  phenomenal  speech 
at  that  forum." 

"When  he  didn't  come.  I  couldn't  believe 
it. "  he  says.  Willens  tried  to  persuade  Carter 
to  make  a  closing  speech  at  the  session:  "If 
you  refuse  to  do  the  invocation,  for  God's 
sake  do  the  benediction."  He  begged  then- 
vice  president  Walter  Mondale  to  intercede. 
Fritz  said  that  he  did  his  best."  Willens 
says,  but  Carter  stayed  away  from  New 
York. 

Asked  who  he  is  supporting  this  year.  Wil- 
lens answers,  "My  candidate  for  president  is 
the  nuclear  freeze. "'  This  has  meant  even 
more  travel  than  usual,  staying  in  touch 
with  a  network  of  like-minded  business  ex- 
ecutives and  turning  his  book  promotion 
into  a  freeze  blitz,  with  copies  sent  to  all 
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members  of  Congress  and  all  chief  execu- 
tives of  the  Fortune  500. 

"My  wife  and  I  were  talking  about  all  this 
last  week  at  the  desert,  and  she  has  mixed 
feelings  tbout  it,"  Willens  says.  "On  the  one 
hand,  she  knows  that  what  drives  me  is  not 
altruism  or  anything  high-minded.  That's  a 
lot  of  cr»p.  What  drives  me,  and  her  to  help 
me,  is.  you  know,  very  specific  reasons,  and 
their  names  are  Larry,  Ron  and  Michele, 
our  three  children,  our  five  grandchildren 
and  so  on.  So  here  I  go  again,  but  i  never 
think  of  the  time,  money  or  energy— and  it 
costs  a  fortune— as  being  donated.  It's  in- 
vested.'" 

In  1982.  in  the  heat  of  the  campaign  to 
win  votes  for  a  nuclear  freeze  initiative  on 
the  California  ballot,  Willens  invested  some 
of  that  money  in  a  controversial,  full-page 
Sunday  New  York  Times  advertisement.  It 
was  one  more  confirmation  of  the  lesson 
that  he  had  learned  20  years  earlier.  Freeze 
advocates  on  the  East  Coast  objected  to  his 
trying  to  siphon  money  from  "their"  turf. 
The  ad.  Willens  said,  "hit  a  tremendous 
jackpot  of  money,  but  more  importantly. 
Monday  morning  I  got  calls  from  media 
people— you  can't  imagine  how  many  people 
called,  including  some  top  people  from  Time 
magazine.  Within  two  weeks  they  ran  their 
first  cover  story  on  the  issue.  So  there  was 
my  old  iige  and  experience  telling  me  this 
was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  here  were 
some  very  nice  people— I  respect  them,  we 
all  do  things  certain  ways— but  their  per- 
spective is  so  provincial." 

There  is.  Willens  says,  "a  widely  held 
myth  tiiat.  gee.  whoever  the  potential  con- 
tributor is.  she  or  he  has  a  certain  number 
of  dollars  bunched  up  in  his  or  her  pocket, 
and  if  someone  else  takes  the  dollars  away.  I 
won't  get  it.  That  myth  is  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land. It's  upside  down.  Twenty-two  years  of 
active  fund-raising  .  .  .  has  taught  me  that 
it  doesn't  work  that  way.  It  works  just  the 
opposite,  that  if  an  ad  like  that  catches  the 
attention  of  people  and  they  make  contribu- 
tions, tiwy're  not  giving  their  last  dollar. 

"The  fact  is,  it  opens  them  up.  It's  a  cata- 
lytic agent  on  the  generosity,  and  then  they 
tend  to  tive  more  and  more  and  more."» 
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partment  of  Geological  Sciences  in 
September. 

Dr.  Fisher  joined  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Geology  in  1960  and  served  as 
research  scientist  and  associate  direc- 
tor before  becoming  director  in  1970. 

He  served  as  assistant  secretary  for 
energy  for  the  U.S.  Interior  Depart- 
ment during  the  Ford  administration 
from  1975  to  early  1977,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  director's  post  at  the  UT 
bureau.  I  can  vouch  that  he  did  an 
outstanding  job  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

Dr.  Fisher  has  served  on  numerous 
boards  and  councils,  including  the 
White  House  Energy  Resource  Coun- 
cil. He  has  been  president  of  the 
Austin  Geological  Society  and  has 
been  a  member  of  committees  for  the 
Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission, 
the  Texas  2000  Commission,  the  Texas 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Adviso- 
ry Council,  and  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission.  He  also  is  vice  chairman 
of  trie  Texas  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Authority. 

Dr.  Fisher  said  a  significant  task  of 
the  AAPG  presidency  is  maintenance 
of  the  various  divisions  within  the  or- 
ganization, which  has  grown  in  recent 
years.  The  AAPG  now  includes  a  divi- 
sion concerned  with  nonpetroleum 
energy  sources,  such  as  coal  and  geo- 
thermal  energy. 

The  organization  also  includes  a  divi- 
sion of  public  affairs  and  ethics.  In  ad- 
dition, the  association  issues  papers  on 
energy  issues  and  offers  consultation 
on  policy  matters  to  the  executive 
branch  and  to  Congress.* 


DR.  WILLIAM  L.  FISHER-PRESI- 
DENT-ELECT OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION  OF  PETRO- 
LEUM GEOLOGISTS 


I   HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE     ! 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Dr.  William  L.  Fisher,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Geology  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  was  chosen  to  be 
president-elect  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Petroleum  Geologists. 

Dr.  Fisher  will  begin  serving  as  the 
1984-85  president-elect  on  July  1.  Next 
year  he  will  assume  the  1985-86  presi- 
dency of  AAPG.  the  world's  largest 
professional  geoscience  association 
with  members  in  93  countries. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  director 
of  the  bureau,  Dr.  Fisher  is  the 
Morgan  J.  Davis  Centennial  Professor 
in  Petroleum  Geology  at  UT  Austin, 
where  he  has  taught  since  1969.  He 
will  become  chairman  of  the  UT  De- 
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HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Memo- 
rial Day  has  been  the  time  when  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
who  gave  up  their  lives  on  the  field  of 
battle.  This  year,  the  last  Monday  in 
May  took  on  special  significance  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans  when  the  re- 
mains of  a  'Vietnam  serviceman  were 
interred  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. It  is  my  privilege  today  to  honor 
a  group  of  Rhode  Island  veterans  who 
traveled  to  Washington  this  week  to 
participate  in  this  week's  solemn  trib- 
utes to  those  who  served  our  country 
in  times  of  war. 

Although  it  has  been  over  a  decade 
since  American  troops  left  Vietnam, 
the  wounds  of  our  experience  there 
have  not  yet  healed.  While  some  may 
say  that  Monday's  funeral  ceremony 
marked  the  close  of  an  era,  I  believe 
that  it  signified  not  an  end,  but  a  be- 
ginning. Vietnam-era  veterans  have 
suffered    because    they    received    no 
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homecoming  celebrations,  no  parades, 
and  no  ceremonies  of  gratitude.  All  too 
frequently,  we  have  wrongly  heaped 
the  blame  for  our  collective  misunder- 
standings about  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence upon  the  men  and  women  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Clearly, 
they  deserve  better  than  that;  their 
acts  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  must  be 
recognized.  We  must  move  toward  a 
period  of  reconciliation  and  reintegra- 
tion of  Vietnam-era  veterans.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  to  put  an  end  to 
the  bitterness  and  anger. 

Among  the  most  pressing  matters 
yet  to  be  resolved  is  a  full  accounting 
of  the  nearly  2,500  American  service- 
men still  missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  It 
is  this  paramount  concern  which 
brought  Rhode  Island  veterans  to 
Washington  this  week.  They  join  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  from  across  the 
Nation  who  have  maintained  a  24- 
hour-a-day  color  guard  at  the  Vietnam 
Veterans'  Memorial  since  Christmas 
1982.  The  Veterans'  Vigil  Society, 
which  has  coordinated  this  effort,  in- 
tends to  maintain  this  vigil  until  all 
those  still  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action  are  accounted  for.  I 
deeply  admire  these  individuals  who 
have  come  out  of  love  and  respect  for 
those  who  died  and  out  of  compassion 
for  the  families  of  the  fallen  and  miss- 
ing. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  tis  to  obtain 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  the 
Americans  missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 
For  the  families  of  the  2,490  POW's 
and  MIA's,  10  of  them  Rhode  Island- 
ers, we  must  make  this  matter  a  na- 
tional priority.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  House  Joint 
Resolution  489,  directing  the  Presi- 
dent to  work  for  the  immediate  release 
of  each  living  American  who  may  still 
be  held  captive  in  Indochina,  and  the 
expeditious  return  of  the  remains  of 
all  American  servicemen  who  have 
died  in  Southeast  Asia.  For  those  who 
have  died  in  our  country's  service,  we 
can  do  nothing  less.* 


UNITED  BLACK  FUND  12TH 
ANNUAL  VICTORY  LUNCHEON 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  12th  annual  victory 
luncheon  of  the  United  Black  Fund, 
Inc.,  of  Greater  Washington  to  be  held 
on  June  27,  1984,  at  the  Sheraton 
Washington  Hotel. 

This  year's  workshop  and  luncheon 
theme  focusing  on  the  prevention  and 
detection  of  substance  abuse  is  a 
timely  one.  Again,  the  United  Black 
Fund  takes  a  leading  role  in  providing 
resources  to  programs  that  seek  to  im- 
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prove  the  condition  of  residents  in  the 
metropolitan  Washington  area. 

Under  the  capable  leadership  of  Dr. 
Calvin  W.  Rolark.  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Black  Fund,  this 
organization  has  for  15  years  contrib- 
uted to  numerous  educational,  social, 
health,  and  community  programs  and 
activities  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area. 

Today,  the  United  Black  Fund  sup- 
ports 55  participating  member  agen- 
cies and  grants  emergency  funds  to 
many  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. In  addition  to  financial  support. 
the  UBF  provides  technical  and  mana- 
gerial assistance  to  member  agencies 
and  employment  referrals  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  United  Black  Fund  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  viable  social  service 
agency  directing  resources  to  where 
they  are  most  needed.  Thousands  of 
people  have  been  helped  and  our  com 
munity  has  been  made  richer  by  its 
contribution. 

I  extend  an  invitation  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  join 
the  United  Black  Fund  at  its  victory 
luncheon.* 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE^ 
EXCHANGE  RATE  \ 

HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 585,  directing  the  President  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  take  cer- 
tain actions  to  lower  and  to  stabilize 
the  international  exchange  value  of 
the  dollar.  This  binding  joint  resolu- 
tion represents  an  important  first  step 
in  addressing  a  major  new  economic 
problem  facing  our  Nation.  Both  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  AFL-CIO  have  joined  with  a 
number  of  cosponsors  supporting  this 
nonpartisan  initiative. 

Today,  foreign  producers  enjoy  an 
enormous  competitive  advantage  over 
goods  produced  in  the  United  States— 
from  livestock  and  grain,  to  autos. 
steel,  silicon  chips,  and  many  serv- 
ices—simply as  a  result  of  our  overval- 
ued dollar.  Protectionist  pressures  are 
understandably  rising  in  the  United 
States.  Our  workers  and  firms  can  no 
longer  be  expected  to  bear  this  grossly 
unfair  burden. 

The  dollar  has  appreciated  by 
almost  60  percent  since  1980  against 
the  Federal  Reserve's  trade-weighted 
index  of  major  foreign  currencies.- 
While  the  traditional  basis  for  deter- 
mining equilibrium  exchange  rafrs— 
purchasing  power  parity— has  been  se- 
verely undermined  in  recent  years,  and 
/ew  economists  are  confident  they 
know  where  exchange  rates  should  be. 
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almost  everyone  recognizes  the  dollar 
is  significantly  overvalued.  The  admin- 
istration speaks  with  several,  often 
confusing  voices  on  this  subject,  but 
they,  too,  have  agreed  that  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  is  a  major  prob- 
lem which  requires  policy  response. 

Even  a  30-percent  overvaluation  of 
the  dollar  effectively  imposes  a  30-per- 
cent tax  on  goods  produced  in  my 
Iowa  district— and  in  yours— and  pro- 
vides a  30-percent  subsidy  to  compet- 
ing foreign  imports.  I  do  not  need  to 
tell  you  the  damage  this  is  doing  to 
our  economy.  Economists  estimate 
that  70  percent  of  all  production  in 
the  United  States  directly  competes 
with  foreign  producers.  According  to 
Data  Resources,  Inc..  the  economic 
consulting  firm,  more  than  1  million 
jobs  were  lost  all  across  the  United 
States  by  early  1983— strictly  due  to 
the  overvalued  dollar. 

And  this  very  bad  situation  is  getting 
worse. 

Last  year's  $60  billion  trade  deficit— 
BEA  data— was  the  worst  performance 
in  U.S.  history.  According  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
however,  that  record  deficit  is  expect- 
ed to  almost  double  this  year  to  $110 
billion.  Estimates  for  the  1985  deficit 
are  in  the  range  of  $150  billion. 

The  President's  economic  advisers 
also  estimate  that  U.S.  borrowing  to 
offset  these  enormous  ^rade  deficits 
will  cause  the  United  States  to  become 
a  debtor  nation  next  year  for  the  first 
time  since  1917.  Barring  dramatic 
changes  in  international  trade  and 
capital  flows,  the  U.S.  external  debt, 
in  ab.solute  terms,  is  projected  to  rival 
that  of  Brazil  and  Mexico  within  2 
years.  What  this  means  is  that  in  an 
astonishingly  short  time  we  arc 
wiping-out  the  customarily  substantial 
U.S.  net  foreign  earnings  on  in\est- 
ments  which  we  built  up  over  most  of 
this  century,  and  accumulating  large 
financial  obligations  for  the  future. 

Hou.se  Joint  Re.solution  585  will  es- 
tablish that  the  exrhani^e  rate  is  now 
an  important  factor  to  consider  in  the 
management  of  U.S.  economic  policy, 
alongside  our  concerns  for  interest 
rates,  unemployment  and  inflation. 

The  Bedell  resolution,  which  will 
ha\e  the  force  of  law,  draws  on  the 
findings  and  the  agreements  of  last 
year's  Williamsburg  economic  summit. 
The  President  made  a  firm  commit- 
ment at  Williamsburg  to  pursue  great- 
er coordination  with  our  allies  of  mon- 
etary and  fiscal  policy,  as  well  as  po- 
tential exchange  market  intervention, 
with  the  explicit  goal  of  achieving  and 
mainlainins  rea.sonable  and  stable  ex- 
change rates. 

House  Joint  Resolution  585  has 
three  parts: 

First.  Congress  pledges  to  continue 
its  efforts  to  correct  the  current  fiscal 
policy  inbalance  and  reduce  the 
budget  deficit; 
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Second,  Congress  directs  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
strengthen  U.S.  cooperation  with  the 
central  banks  and  other  appropriate 
institutions  of  our  major  allies  to 
reduce  the  misalignment  of  the  dollar 
while  insuring  noninflationary  growth 
of  their  combined  money  supplies, 
and; 

Third,  believing  that  the  favorable 
impact  of  these  actions  could  be  en- 
hanced by  potential  coordinated  inter- 
vention in  the  exchange  markets,  di- 
rects the  President  to  resolve  current 
policy  ambiguity  by  formally  with- 
drawi  ig  the  May  4,  1981,  policy  of 
nonintervention  in  exchange  mar- 
kets—except after  a  crisis  of  disorder 
arises— and  by  reaffirming  the  princi- 
ples of  responsible  exchange-market 
stewardship  agreed  to  at  the  Williams- 
burg economic  summit. 

The  passage  of  this  joint  resolution 
will  be  an  important  step  along  the 
road  toward  responsibile  management 
of  U.S.  economic  policy  in  todays  com- 
plex international  environment.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  room  for  disagreement 
over  trade-offs  in  economic  policy  ob- 
jectives, but  the  United  States  must 
face-up  to  its  exchange  market  respon- 
sibiliites.  I  hope  that  you  will  join  with 
me  in  support  of  this  initiative,  so  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  our  economy. 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

H.J  Res.  585 

Wh<"n'a.s  a  compelilive  United  State.s 
fconomy  and  full  employment  are  pos.sible 
only  if  the  exchange  rate  for  the  dollar  is 
reali.stic  and  reasonably  .stable  relative  to 
the  currencies  of  other  major  trading  coun- 
tries; 

Whereas  differentially  regulated  national 
economie.s  and  macroeconomic  policies  have 
caused  the  dollar  to  appreciate  by  more 
than  50  percent  since  1980.  raising  deep  con- 
cern for  either  a  continual  ion  of  current 
rates  or  a  precipitous  dollar  decline; 

Whereas  more  than  one  million  jobs  have 
tM'en  lost  as  a  result  of  the  mi.saliKned  dollar 
and  many  firms  are  now  beinj;  forced  to  con- 
sider moving  production  overseas  in  order  to 
reduce  dollar  costs: 

Whereas  American  small  business,  the 
source  of  most  of  our  new  jobs  and  produc- 
tive innovation  for  the  future,  is  sufferiiiK 
even  more  .severely  from  the  misaligned 
dollar  llian  are  larger  firm.s  with  multina- 
tional options; 

Whereas  protectionist  pre.ssures  in  the 
United  Stales  are  .severe  and  growing: 

Whereas  it  is  projected  in  the  Economic 
Report  of  I  he  President  that  our  record 
$60,000,000,000  merchandise  trade  deficit  in 
198.3  could  almo.st  double  to  SI  10.000.000.000 
this  year: 

Whereas  e\en  our  best  firms  in  high  tech- 
nology industries  and  services,  as  well  as  in 
agriculture  and  basic  manufacturing,  are 
losing  markets  to  foreign  competitors,  and 
once  lost  these  markets  will  not  be  easily  re- 
gained: 

Where  the  net  creditor  position  which  the 
United  states  has  built  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  over  most  of  this  century  is  being 
very  rapidly  lost,  and  the  United  States 
could  become  a  net  debtor  nation  within  the 
next  12  months,  eliminating  our  customari- 
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ly  substantial  net  foreign  earnings  on  in- 
vestments and  obligating  us  for  the  future; 

Wherea*  a  sudden  and  severe  drop  in  the 
dollar  world  reignite  inflation  and  push  up 
interest  rates  which  would  result  in  the 
choking  off  of  our  recovery  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  breakdown  in  the  international  fi- 
nancial and  trading  system; 

Whereas  important  determinants  of  the 
dollar  misalignment  are  acknowledged  to  be 
United  States  macroeconomic  policies  and 
the  Federal  budget  deficit; 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  not 
deny  itself  any  instrument  of  policy  which 
could  reassure  the  foreign  exchsmge  mar- 
kets and  assist  in  the  orderly  adjustment  to 
more  reasonable  and  stable  exchange  rales: 
and 

Whereas  the  President  made  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  our  allies  at  the  Williamsburg 
Economic  Summit  to  pursue  greater  coordi- 
nation with  them  of  all  economic  policies 
(including  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  and 
exchange  market  intervention)  with  the  ex- 
plicit goal  of  achieving  and  maintaining  rea- 
.sonable and  stable  exchange  rates:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rescntatites  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress— 

(1)  pledges  to  continue  its  efforts  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficits: 

(2)  directs  the  President  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
strengthen  United  States  cooperation  with 
the  central  banks  and  other  appropriate  in- 
stitutions of  our  major  allies  to  reduce  the 
misalignment  of  the  dollar  while  ensuring 
noninflationary  growth  of  their  c«nbined 
money  siipplies;  and 

(3)  believing  that  the  favorable  impact  of 
these  actions  could  be  enhanced  by  poten- 
tial coordinated  intervention  in  the  Mt- 
change  rtarkels.  directs  the  President  to  re- 
solve current  policy  ambiguity  by  formally 
withdrawing  the  May  4,  1981,  policy  of  non- 
intervention in  exchange  markeU  (except 
after  a  crisis  of  disorder  arises)  and  by  reaf- 
firming the  principles  of  responsible  ex- 
change-raarket  stewardship  agreed  to  at  the 
William.sburg  economic  summit.*       ,  ■ 
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er  safety  procedures  apply  to  sailing 
ships  and  many  other  areas  of  public 
transportation. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
conditions  of  mankind  that  we  often 
must  experience  the  tragedy  of  a  ca- 
tastrophe before  we  are  ready  to  intro- 
duce reforms.  The  General  Sloakum 
was  a  case  in  point.  Many  of  the  safety 
devices  were  not  easily  accessible.  Poor 
communication  aboard  the  ship  result- 
ed in  chaos  and  confusion  that  ended 
in  mass  death. 

History  provides  key  lessons.  We 
have  certainly  come  a  long  way  in  im- 
proving safety  on  mass  transportation. 
Remembering  the  General  Sloakum 
should  reaffirm  our  strong  commit- 
ment to  safety. 

Today,  I  join  the  Sloakum  Memorial 
Committee  of  the  Queens  Historical 
Society  in  requesting  that  June  15, 
1984,  be  designated  as  Sloakum  Memo- 
rial Day  on  behalf  of  the  lives  that 
were  lost  aboard  the  General  Sloakum. 
Remembering  this  historic  date  is  not 
only  a  way  for  us  to  pay  homage  to 
the  dead,  it  is  also  a  way  for  us  to 
insure  that  this  will  not  happen  in  the 
future.* 


JUNE  15,  1984,  IS  SLOAKUM 
MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1984 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  June 
15.  1984,  is  Sloakum  Memorial  Day. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  in  thisXIIham- 
ber  have  never  heard  of  the  General 
Sloakum.  While  the  name  seems 
strange  and  foreign,  the  effect  the 
General  Sloakum  has  had  on  the 
American  people,  and  especially  the 
people  of  New  York  Is  very  real. 

The  General  Sloakum  was  a  large 
pleasure  boat  whkh  ran  cruises  along 
New  York  City's  waterways  in  the 
early  1900's.  On  June  15.  1904.  the 
ship  caught  fire  while  cruising  on  the 
East  River  of  New  York.  As  a*  result  of 
carelessly  designed  safety  procedures, 
1,020  lives  were  lost. 

Four  score  years  after  this  ship  went 
ablaze,  we  have  learned  many  lessons 
from  this  tragic  accident.  Thes^  strict- 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF 
BOMB  TECHNICIANS  &  INVES- 
TIGATORS 

HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1984 
•  Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  a  very  special  group 
of  people,  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Bomb  Technicians  &  Investiga- 
tors. This  is  a  group  of  2,500  persons 
from  the  United  States  and  29  other 
nations,  who  are  members  of  police  de- 
partments, fire  departments,  the  mili- 
tary, and  the  private  sector.  Many  of 
these  are  the  people  you  read  about  in 
the  morning  newspaper  when  you  read 
of  bombs  being  defused  or  a  bombing 
being  investigated.  They  also  do  exten- 
sive work  in  protecting  visiting  digni- 
taries from  other  countries.  Last  week 
this  group  held  its  annual  convention 
in  Oklahoma  City,  OK,  and  I  think  it 
is  only  fitting  that  we  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  pay  tribute  to  their  valiant 
efforts. 

Throughout  the  years,  those  in  the 
field  of  disposing  of  explosive  devices, 
whether  military  or  improvised,  have 
been  highly  skilled,  dedicated,  and  mo- 
tivated. The  people  in  the  profession 
have  risked  their  lives  on  numerous 
occasions  to  save  the  lives  of  others. 
Since  1972  over  146  of  these  profes- 
sionals have  been  killed  by  explosive 
devices.  In  that  same  timespan,  87  ci- 
vilians and  countless  military  person- 
nel have  been  injured  in  these  explo- 
sions. 
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Many  of  these  incidents  have  gener- 
ated national  headlines.  Members  of 
the  Washington,  DC,  metro  bomb 
squad,  along  with  technicians  from 
other  Federal  agencies,  were  present 
when  a  truck  alleged  to  be  carrying 
1,000  pounds  of  explosives  was  parked 
next  to  the  Washington  Monument  in 
1982.  Members  of  the  International 
Association  of  Bomb  Technicians  & 
Investigators  were  also  involvec  in  the 
defusing  of  extortion  bombs  at  the 
Gulf  refinery  in  Baytown,  TX,  and  I 
need  not  remind  you  of  the  recent 
Capitol  bombing  where  members  of 
the  Association  played  an  important 
role  in  investigating  the  blast. 

The  world  we  live  in  is  many  times  a 
violent  one  as  terrorism  presents  an 
ever  increasing  threat  to  our  freedom 
and  our  way  of  life.  I  feel  much  safer 
knowing  that  people  such  as  these  are 
willing  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line 
for  the  safety  of  us  all. 

More  times  than  not,  the  bravery 
and  valor  of  these  people  goes  unno- 
ticed. That  is  why  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  these 
men  and  women,  and  commend  them 
for  the  fine  job  they  do.  We  owe  the 
International  Association  of  Bomb 
Technicians  &  Investigators  and  all  of 
the  people  in  this  profession  a  great 
deal  of  thanks.» 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  HANDGUN 
CRIME  SUPPORT  BILL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grieved  by  a  senseless  tragedy  that  oc- 
curred last  week,  another  involving  a 
young  boy  and  a  handgun.  Statistics 
show  us  that  every  3  minutes  someone 
in  this  country  is  injured  by  a  hand- 
gun, and  this  time  it  was  one  of  the 
families  of  my  district,  the  Plunketts, 
whose  lives  were  affected.  Jimmy 
Plunkett,  who  was  finishing  his  soph- 
more  year  at  Winchester  High  School, 
will  not  be  going  back  because  of  a 
handgun  accident  that  was  fatal.  It 
happened  in  his  home  with  his  own  fa- 
ther's handgun  that  was  always  kept 
under  lock,  except  this  time.  Jimmy 
will  be  missed  dearly  and  I  am  sorry 
for  Jimmy's  family  and  his  friends. 

We  are  all  victims  of  guns  and  we  all 
suffer  from  the  tragedy  of  Jimmy's 
death  and  other  fatalities  involving 
handguns  that  are  replayed  over  and 
over  again  each  day  whether  the  gun 
is  in  our  own  hands  or  in  the  hands  of 
another.  Handguns  continue  to  prolif- 
erate our  city  streets  and  communities 
at  an  alarming  rate  of  one  new  hand- 
gun produced  and  sold  in  this  country 
every  13  seconds. 

We  must  settle  this  issue  once  and 
for  all.  We  not  only  need  tougher  laws 
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on  crimes  that  involve  handgtins.  We 
need  strict  uniform  Federal  codes  on 
the  sale,  ownership,  licensing,  and 
transfer  of  all  handguns  in  this  coun- 
try. With  the  wide  disparity  in  laws 
governing  handguns  in  ail  50  States 
and  the  easy  access  to  other  States, 
this  is  the  only  way  to  bring  down  the 
atrocious  number  of  handgun-related 
homicides,  suicides,  and  accidents  in 
this  country. 

In  1980  alone,  handguns  killed  77 
people  in  Japan;  8  in  Great  Britain:  24 
in  Switzerland;  8  in  Canada;  23  in 
Israel:  18  in  Sweden;  4  in  Australia; 
while  that  same  year  the  death  toll 
from  handguns  in  the  United  States 
stands  at  over  11.500  people.  All  of 
these  countries,  except  the  United 
States  have  tough,  uniform  laws  on 
the  ownership  of  all  handguns  requir- 
ing thorough  bact^ground  checks,  per- 
mits for  possession  of  a  handgun,  and 
handgun  registration. 

It  angered  me  recently  when  the 
Senate  Judicary  Committee  tried  to 
ease  the  restrictions  on  the  interstate 
sales  of  handguns.  Their  argument  for 
a  sportsman  hunting  out  of  his  home 
State  in  need  of  a  replacement  rifle  or 
shotgun  may  be  one  thing  but  does 
that  mean  we  should  grant  the  sale  of 
all  guns  including  snub-nosed  revolv- 
ers to  out-of-state  residents.  Fortu- 
nately, the  committee  realized  the  po- 
tential dangers  and  saw  fit  to  restrict 
the  new  interstate  sales  to  long-bar- 
reled guns  only. 

But  we  need  tougher  restrictions  on 
handguns  and  we  need  them  now.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
handgun  crime  control  bill,  H.R.  1543 
and  I  urge  that  we  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion now.  The  bill  eliminates  the  Sat- 
urday night  special,  the  same  type  of 
gun  that  killed  Robert  Kennedy  and 
John  Lennon,  paralyzed  George  Wal- 
lace and  nearly  killed  President 
Reagan.  This  is  not  a  sporting  hand- 
gun and  we  need  this  weapon  out- 
lawed. The  bill  also  creates  a  mandato- 
ry waiting  period  and  background 
check  for  the  purchase  of  a  handgun; 
and  shuts  down  the  black  market  for 
handguns  by  stopping  the  purchase  of 
them  in  bulk  and  requiring  that  loss 
or  theft  of  handguns  be  reported  at 
once. 

Handgun  crime  control  measures 
have  proven  to  work  not  only  in  other 
countries  but  in  cities  and  States 
around  our  country,  as  well.  But  that 
is  not  enough  and  we  need  to  enact 
Federal  legislation  to  stop  crime  na- 
tionwide. Please  join  in  protecting  all 
Americans  from  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  on  our  streets— handguns.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SOLVING  THE  PENTAGON 
PROCUREMENT  PROBLEM 


June  6,  1984 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  June  6,  1984. 
into  the  Congressional  Record. 
Solving  the  Pentagon  Procurement 
Problem 
Many  Hoosiers  have  told  me  of  their 
strong  concern  about  waste  and  fraud  in  de- 
fease procurement.  An  unending  litany  of 
"Horror  stories"  confirms  their  concern  and 
shows  that  the  Pentagon  has  a  long  way  to 
go  in  the  struggle  against  waste.  Recently, 
the  Navy  paid  $110  each  for  a  4  cent  elec- 
tronic part.  In  another  case,  only  the  alert 
action  of  a  sergeant  kept  the  Air  Force  from 
paying  $3,136.61  for  simple  parts  worth  34 
cents.  Purchasing  agents  had  ordered  the 
item  by  number  and  did  not  know  what 
they  were  ordering.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
strong  dose  of  common  sense  is  needed  to 
improve  this  process. 

Cost  escalation  is  aKso  a  major  problem  in 
defense  procurement.  The  Grace  Commis- 
sion reported  that  25  major  weapons  sys- 
tems had  risen  in  cost  from  the  original  pro- 
jection of  $104  billion  in  1977  to  $339.2  bil 
lion  today.  Hoosiers  are  right  in  their  view- 
that  someone  is  not  minding  the  store,  and 
in  demanding  corrective  action. 

Some  of  these  huge  cost  increases  are  due 
to  factors  such  as  inflation,  the  long-term 
trend  toward  more  complex  and  costly 
weacwns.  and  the  Administrations  defense 
buildup.  Procurement,  which  was  27  percent 
of  defense  spending  in  1981.  will  rise  to  40 
percent  in  the  administrations  fiscal  year 
1988  budget.  With  so  much  money  being 
spent  so  quickly  to  buy  so  many  new  weap- 
ons, the  probability  of  waste  and  cost  e.scala- 
tion  is  high. 

My  .sense  is  that  the  problem  of  escalating 
procurement  costs  ha.s  begun  to  jeopardize 
our  national  defense.  Public  concern  about 
waste  in  defen.se  spending  undermines  sup- 
port for  an  adequate  military  budget.  As 
costs  grow,  the  Armed  Service.s  can  buy 
fewer  weapons,  which  in  turn  means  smaller 
production  runs,  higher  unit  prices,  and  fur- 
ther cutbacks  in  the  number  of  weapons 
purchased.  Thus,  our  tax  dollars  buy  fewer 
and  fewer  of  the  weapons  our  forces  require. 
What  can  be  done  about  this  .serious  prob- 
lem? 

First,  and  most  important,  we  must  in- 
crease compelition.  The  Pentagon  prefers  to 
buy  from  prime  contractors  with  proven 
records  for  timely  delivery  of  complex  weap- 
ons systems.  Thus,  only  6  percent  of  all  de- 
fense contracts  are  awarded  through  com- 
petitive bidding,  and  this  percentage  has 
been  dropping.  While  it  may  not  be  fea.sible 
to  handle  all  defense  purchases  competitive- 
ly. I  believe  it  is  es.sential  to  increxse  compe- 
tition sharply  by: 

<1)  More  use  of  dual-.source  contracts 
whereby,  once  production  begins,  two  pro- 
ducers are  guaranteed  a  base  percentage  of 
a  weapons  system  but  the  remaining  per- 
centage goes  to  the  best  performer.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Air  Force  may  ,save  $3  billion 
over  20  years  by  the  ongoing  competition 
l)etween  two  firms  to  produce  the  larger 
share  of  tlie  next  generation  of  fighter  en- 
gines; 


(2)  A  strong  shift  to  competitive  contracts 
for  common  conunercial  products  such  as 
lubricants,  simple  tools,  and  office  supplies. 
Many  of  these  contracts  could  be  set  aside 
for  small  businesses,  which  could  then  com- 
pete for  a  fair  share  of  the  Pentagon  pro- 
curement dollar; 

(3)  Increased  emphasis  on  competition  by 
the  Pentagon  itself.  This  might  involve:  en- 
couraging employee  efforts  to  promote  com- 
petition: assigning  competition  advocates  to 
each  military  purchasing  agency;  buying 
spare  parts  directly  from  manufactilrers  in- 
stead of  from  prime-contractor  middlemen: 
and  limiting  contractors'  proprietary  rights 
on  defense  products  and  technologies. 

Second,  we  must  strike  a  tietter  balance 
between  maintaining  the  technological  edge 
of  our  forces  and  holding  costs  down.  The 
Pentagon  has  sometimes  been  excessive  in 
its  efforts  to  achieve  the  last  5  percent  im- 
provement in  a  system's  performance,  at  up 
to  50  percent  higher  cost.  Effective  use  of 
high-tech  in  defense  is  essential  to  counter 
Soviet  quantitative  advantages,  but  it  will 
do  us  no  good  to  design  technologically  su- 
perior weapons  if  they  are  too  costly  to  buy 
in  needed  quantities. 

Third,  structural  changes  are  needed  in 
the  procurement  process.  Accountability  is 
not  adequate.  Pentagon  program  managers 
have  too  little  authority  and  are  transferred 
too  often.  Interservice  rivalries  continue  to 
foster  wasteful  duplication  rather  than 
standardization  of  weapons  for  similar  mis- 
sions performed  by  the  Services,  Manage- 
ment improvements,  such  as  multi-year  con- 
tracts for  major  weapons  systems,  better 
cost  accounting,  and  more  aggressive  audit- 
ing are  needed.  The  practice  among  military 
procurement  officers  and  project  managers 
of  taking  early  retirement  to  work  at  high 
salaries  in  the  defense  industry  must  be 
curbed.  Similarly,  we  must  not  allow  de- 
fease contractors  to  submit  artificially  low 
initial  cost  estimates  with  the  hope  of  recov- 
ering the  full  costs  later.  If  the  Pentagon 
and  Congress  "buy  into"  such  a  program,  a 
big  cost  overrun  is  almost  assured. 

Fourth,  Congress  must  do  a  better  job  of 
oversight.  It  has  already  imposed  tighter  re- 
porting requirements  on  costs  of  major 
weapons  systems,  mandated  the  creation  of 
an  independent  Inspector  General's  office 
in  the  Pentagon,  and  approved  use  of  some 
multiyear  contracts. 

Congress  should  impose  still  tighter  re- 
porting requirements  on  costs  of  both  major 
weapons  systems  and  spare  parts.  It  should 
atso  insist  on  rapid  progress  by  the  Penta- 
gon toward  more  compietition  and  a  greater 
role  for  small  businesses  in  procurement. 
The  percentage  of  competitive  contracts 
should  increase  each  year  until  most  pro- 
curement is  subject  to  free  market  bidding. 
To  promote  weapons  standardization.  Con- 
gre.ss  should  closely  monitor  all  weapons 
systems  under  consideration  by  the  Penta- 
gon and  insist  on  a  full  explanation  from 
the  Services  when  viable  joint  programs  are 
not  adopted.  Congress  should  also  insist 
that  the  government  seek  performance  war- 
ranties on  weapons  from  arms  makers.  We 
have  had  enough  of  paying  for  weapons 
that  don  t  work.  With  billions  in  tax  dollars 
and  the  effectiveness  of  our  national  de- 
fense at  stake,  a  broad  array  of  reforms  are 
needed  to  stop  Pentagon  waste.  As  the  de- 
fense budget  grows,  the  Congress  must  in- 
crease the  pressure  for  results.* 


June  61  1984 

WEST  VIRGINIA'S  NONRUBBER 
FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BROOKFIELD  ZOO'S  50TH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS,  JR. 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  ITTAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  footwear  caucus,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  deep  concern  about  the  de- 
cline of  our  nonrubber  footwear  indus- 
try. This  decline  is  particularly  evident 
in  West  Virginia's  Second  Congression- 
al District,  which  I  have  the  great 
privilege  of  representing. 

West  Virginia's  nonrubber  footwear 
industry  plays  a  critical  role  In  the 
State's  economy.  It  employs  about 
2,250  people  in  direct  manufacturing 
and  another  250  people  in  rubber  and 
plastic  footwear  manufacturing.  The 
shoe  industry  is  the  only  significant 
source  of  employment  in  Hampshire 
and  Pendleton  Counties— both  located 
in  my  district.  It  is,  moreover,  a  major 
employer  in  Preston,  Randolph,  and 
Tucker  Counties,  also  in  my  district. 

Yet  the  shoe  industry  is  feeling  the 
pinch  of  imports  in  West  Virginia  and 
other  States  with  footwear  mamufac- 
turing  plants.  Since  the  administration 
discontinued  shoe  import  limitations 
in  1981.  imports  into  the  United  States 
have  surged;  2  years  ago,  imported 
shoes  accounted  for  half  of  the  U.S. 
market;  today,  they  comprise  almost 
two-thirds  of  our  market. 

In  response  to  this  increasing  import 
penetration,  the  footwear  industry  has 
been  suffering  through  a  wave  of  fac- 
tory closings.  Nationally,  about  27,000 
manufacturing  jobs  have  been  lost  and 
50  factories  closed.  In  West  Virginia, 
the  recent  closing  of  factories  in 
Elkins.  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Hun- 
tington, and  Romney  has  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  almost  1,000  jobs.  With 
West  Virginia  still  leading  the  Nation 
in  unemployment,  this  loss  of  jobs  is 
all  the  more  devastating  to  our  State's 
economy. 

In  light  of  the  important  role  which 
the  nonrubber  footwear  industry  plays 
in  the  economic  health  of  West  Virgin- 
ia. I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support 
of  the  industry's  petition  for  relief 
under  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  With  temporary  relief,  the  shoe 
industry  would  be  able  to  devote  more 
of  its  resources  to  research  and  mod- 
ernization. In  this  way,  it  would  be 
able  to  regain  its  competitiveness, 
thereby  creating  thousands  of  jobs  for 
the  people  of  my  district  as  well  as  our 
>Nation.» 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  year,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  events  to  celebrate  the 
50th  birthdays  of  Mickey  Mouse  and 
Donald  Duck,  two  cartoon  characters 
who,  for  generations,  have  entertained 
Americans  young  and  old.  For  the  past 
50  years,  Chicago's  Brookfield  Zoo,  lo- 
cated in  the  tree-lined  commimity  of 
Brookfield,  IL,  in  my  district,  has  en- 
tertained the  yoimg  and  the  old  from 
the  Chicagoland  area  who  are  interest- 
ed in  real  animals.  Brookfield  Zoo  is 
known  internationally  for  the  many 
species  housed  there  and  for  its  breed- 
ing of  rare  and  endangered  species.  I 
believe  it  appropriate,  therefore— and 
I  am  proud— to  relate  a  bit  of  Brook- 
field Zoo's  history  to  my  colleagues  as 
my  way  of  saying  "Happy  50th  Birth- 
day" to  this  outstanding  learning  and 
leisure  time  facility  and  of  congratu- 
lating the  many  people  who  have 
made  it  possible. 

One  of  the  largest  zoos  in  the 
Nation,  Brookfield— which  opened  Its 
doors  on  June  30,  1934— was  the  first 
zoo  to  exhibit  the  Panda  bear,  which 
we  Americans  find  so  lovable.  Its  list 
of  firsts  is  lengthy. 

Brookfield  Zoo  was  the  first  In  the 
United  States  to  be  based  on  the  natu- 
ralistic concept— there  are  no  bars  at 
Brookfield's  Children's  Zoo— and  now 
the  naturalist  approach  is  the  goal  of 
zoos  around  the  world. 

The  zoo  was  the  first  to  breed  the  re- 
ticulated giraffe,  Dall  sheep, 
Przewalskl  horse,  addax,  black  rhinoc- 
eros, tarsler,  Kodlak  bear,  green-crest- 
ed basilisk  lizard,  and  okapl.  The  first 
hairy-nosed  wombat  born  outside  of 
Australia  was  born  at  Brookfield  Zoo 
on  July  2.  1974. 

The  okapi  deserves  more  than  pass- 
ing mention.  It  was  the  last  land 
mammal  to  be  Identified  In  this  centu- 
ry, and  Brookfield  was  the  first  zoo  in 
America  to  breed  and  raise  okapls  suc- 
cessfully. Zoo  officials,  therefore,  have 
named  Fredricka  Okapl  as  mother  of 
the  year.  Fredricka,  who  was  bom  at 
the  zoo  in  1961,  has  contributed  gener- 
ously to  the  okapi  herds  In  the  United 
States. 

Partly  In  honor  of  Fredricka,  Brook- 
field gave  special  recognition  on  Moth- 
er's Day  this  year  to  the  first  1,000 
mothers  who  came  through  Its  gates. 
Fathers  are  slated  for  similar  tributes 
on  Father's  Day. 

Special  events  abound  year  round  at 
Brookfield,  but  visitors  during  the 
first  2  weeks  In  July  this  year  will  find 
a  lot  of  different  activities  under  a  big 
tent.  There  will  be  children's  concerts 
during    the    day,    evening    concerts. 
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Scout  days,  plays,  and  more— all  part 
of  the  zoo's  50th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. 

Brookfield  Zoo  is  a  well-nm  adven- 
ture in  learning,  a  delightful  place  to 
spend  the  day.  I  congratulate  zoo  di- 
rector George  Rabb,  the  289  other  zoo 
employees  who  help  to  make  Brook- 
field so  popular,  the  many  friends  who 
contribute  their  time  and  money  to  its 
success,  and  the  residents  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Brookfield  who  put  out  the 
welcome  mat  to  zoo  visitors.  Brook- 
field's  50th  birthday  spells  happy  days 
for  all  who  visit  there.* 


THE  DEFECTIVE  AIRCRAFT 
REMEDY  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
isting consumer  laws  provide  reasona- 
ble redress  for  defective  consumer 
products.  However,  for  the  owners  of 
general  aviation  aircraft,  there  Is  little 
opportunity  for  such  redress  without 
resorting  to  time-consuming  and  costly 
litigation. 

Aircraft  owners  must  meet  the  rigid 
safety  standards  established  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  or 
else  lose  their  airworthiness  certifica- 
tion. If  their  airplanes  are  defective, 
owners  must  face  considerable  expense 
In  complying  with  routine  airworthi- 
ness directives  issued  by  the  FAA. 
Since  existing  warranties  on  aircraft 
are  very  limited,  it  Is  difficult  for  air- 
craft owners  to  recover  even  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  repairs  required  by  the 
FAA,  even  when  those  repairs  are  the 
result  of  a  design  or  manufacturing 
defect. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  to  help  aircraft  owners 
recover  some  of  the  expenses  incurred 
in  complying  with  airworthiness  direc- 
tives In  cases  when  the  safety  problem 
is  the  clear  result  of  a  design  or  manu- 
facturing defect. 

My  bill,  the  Defective  Aircraft 
Remedy  Act,  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  determine  whether 
an  airworthiness  directive  is  required 
because  of  a  safety  problem  caused  by 
a  design  or  manufacturing  defect.  If 
so,  the  bill  requires  the  manufacturer 
to  either  repair  the  defective  part 
without  charge,  or  to  reimburse  the 
owner  for  the  cost  of  the  parts  If  the 
owner  elects  to  have  the  repairs  done 
himself.  The  bill  specifically  excludes 
labor  charges  as  reimbursable  ex- 
penses, and  sets  a  time  limit  on  a  man- 
ufacturer's liability  of  1  year  from  the 
finding  that  a  defect  exists.  The  bill 
also  sets  requirements  for  notification 
by  the  manufacturer  of  a  design  or 
manufacturing  defect,  and  establishes 
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penalties  for  failure  to  comply.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  given 
the  authority  to  waive  or  reduce  the 
fines. 

My  bill  is  not  intended  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  existing  aviation 
safety  procedures.  However.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  will  lead  to  a  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  aircraft  warranty  problems.* 


INDEPENDENT  BANKING 
PRESERVATION  ACT 

HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OK  .MlNNtSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Indi-pendrnt 
Banking  Preservation  Act.  Thi.s  meas- 
ure was  developed  m  cooperation  with 
the  Independent  Bankers  of  Minne.so- 
ta  and  with  other  State  organization.s 
in  mid-America  including  Illinois  and 
Louisiana. 

The  Independent  Banking  Preserva- 
tion Act  is  similar  in  .several  aspects  to 
the  measure  introduced  last  week  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  But.  in 
addition,  it  has  .some  features  which  I 
believe  are  critical  to  the  survival  of 
the  small-  and  medium-sized  banks  so 
vital  to  our  national  and  local  econo- 
mies. 

Banking  is  both  a  fundamental  and 
an  indispensable  factor  in  our  econo- 
my. Banks  sit  at  the  very  core  of  the 
growing  United  States  and,  indeed, 
international  economic  activities.  We 
could  not  run  our  modern  economy 
without  banks.  The  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  banks  are  part  and  parcel  of 
our  national  security.  And  as  our  econ- 
omy becomes  more  complex,  the  im 
portance  of  banking  as  its  catalyst 
grows  geometrically. 

No  matter  how  many  new  financial 
services  develop— that  is.  corporations 
going  directly  to  the  securities  mar 
kets  to  raise  working  capital— banks 
are  still  the  unique  institutions  privi- 
leged to  take  the  .savings  of  the  poor 
and  the  wealthy,  the  weak  and  the 
powerful,  with  a  promise  of  instanta- 
neous repayment  and.  at  the  same 
time  to  make  credit-worthiness  judg- 
ments about  individual  borrowers. 
Banks,  therefore,  make  the  .solid 
pledge  to  lend  money  safely  when 
they  deem  it  prudent,  for  whatever 
length  of  time,  at  rates  and  on  terms 
that  they  are  free  to  objectively  estab- 
lish. No  matter  the  amount  of  demand 
that  a  bank  may  experience  in  the 
next  day  or  week,  a  bank's  unique  Fed- 
eral franchise  and  role  mean  that  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  credit  es- 
sential to  the  viability  of  the  U.S.  pri- 
vate and  public  economy  is  available. 

The  only  notable  exceptions  to  this 
unique  bank  privilege  or  responsibility 
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are  the  licenses  permitted  in  recent 
years  to  savings  and  loan  associations, 
to  assist  them  in  the  management  of 
portfolio  imbalances:  and  the  industri- 
al loan  companies  or  consumer  banks 
which  are  allowed  in  some  States  to 
make  commercial  loans. 

Today,  the  structure  of  banking  and 
related  financial  institutions  has 
become  a  critical  national  public 
policy  question.  Are  we  going  to  toler- 
ate and  encourage  the  concentration 
of  large  banks  who.se  failure  could 
jeopardize  all  banks,  or  are  we  going  to 
more  fully  realize  the  Jeffersonian 
economic  ideal  of  our  Nation— a  nation 
of  independent,  self-reliant,  communi- 
ty oriented,  sound  business  and  finan- 
cial institutions:*  This  legislation,  the 
Independent  Bank  Preservation  Act. 
attempts  to  address  these  questions. 
By  congressional  action  it  restores  the 
necessary  structural  banking  policy 
balance  to  maintain  di.sseminated, 
sound,  efficient,  and  finally  independ- 
ent banks  as  the  benchmarks  of  U.S. 
banking. 

Arguments  have  emerged  In  recent 
months  concerning  the  national  policy 
that  should  shape  banking  activities. 
Clearly,  unprecedented  fiscal  and 
monetary  economic  problems  have 
been  compounded  by  the  rather  cava- 
lier actions  of  our  national  financial 
institutions'  regulators.  Fifty  years  of 
solid  regulatory  framework  has  been 
shunted  aside  to  the  tortured  logic  of 
banking  loophole  artists.  Neither  the 
sky  is  falling  crisis  logic  of  bank  merg- 
ers nor  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor rea-soning.  which  suggests  that  a 
single  State  action  mandates  the  regu- 
lators to  stand  the  time  honored  regu- 
latory framework  on  its  head,  are  ac- 
ceptable reasons  for  the  regulatory 
action.  These  arguments  mi.ss  the 
mark,  and.  frankly,  smack  of  the  regu- 
lators' commitment  to  a  new  agenda. 
Their  objectives  are  clearly  out  of  sync 
with  the  intent  of  the  public  policy  as 
expressed  in  the  current  Federal  laws 
and  accord  a  unique  role  for  banking 
in  the  U.S.  economy.  The  hallmark  of 
bank  regulation  today  has  become  un- 
certainty: no  one  is  certain  of  their 
powers,  responsibility,  or  competition. 
When  you  do  not  know  where  you  are 
going,  it  is  a  .safe  bet  that  you  will 
have  difficulty  determining  how  to  get 
there,  and  where  you  are  today.  Such 
is  the  dilemma  that  banks  are  experi- 
encing. 

Today,  therefore.  I  am  introducing 
the  Independent  Banking  Preservation 
Act.  to  restore  and  buttress  the  legal 
regulatory  framework,  which  is  under 
assault.  Action  on  these  policy  initia- 
tives, which  I  believe  will  win  wide 
support,  will  go  a  long  way  in  laying  to 
rest  the  turmoil  that  today  grips  our 
financial  institutions  and  economic 
system.  While  some  financial  institu- 
tions are  experiencing  difficulties 
today,  the  genesis  of  these  problems 
has  hardly  been  solely  the  regulatory 
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framework:  rather  the  poor  quality  of 
the  business  decisions  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  market  are  evident  in 
many  of  these  problems.  The  regula- 
tory framework  has  not  solely  created 
such  problems  nor  can  it  alone  resolve 
them. 

This  Independent  Banking  Preserva- 
tion Act  has  a  number  of  provisions. 
First,  it  closes  the  non-bank  bank  loop- 
hole and  restrains  the  activities  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  that  do  not 
and  will  not  engage  in  residential 
mortgage  lending.  It  also  puts  an  end 
to  the  South  Dakota  phenomenon  of 
allowing  State  banks  to  exercise 
powers  only  outside  of  the  State.  Per- 
haps most  importantly,  this  measure 
addres.ses  the  growing  phenomenon  of 
banking  merger  maina  and  concentra- 
tion. 

Specifically,  the  features  of  this  leg- 
islation additionally  include: 

A  title  to  prohibit  predatory  pricing 
of  deposit  account  rates.  This  title  re- 
.solves  the  ambiguity  of  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  Robinson-Putman  Act  to  the 
field  of  banking. 

A  title  to  defu.se  the  intense  lobbying 
push  for  developing  regional  interstate 
banking.  In  this  period  when  job  creat- 
ing is  .so  important  to  local  economies, 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impo.ssible.  for 
State  legislators  to  resist  the  appeal  of 
jobs  promi.sed  by  large  out-of-state  in- 
stitutions, despite  the  effects  of  en- 
couraging further  concentration  of 
banking  resources  and  circumventing 
Federal  policy  regarding  financial  in- 
stitutions. Most  people  would  agree  in 
the  abstract  that  promoting  concen- 
tration are  easily  overlooked  in  compe- 
tition between  Stales  to  simply  add  to 
employment  rolls  in  the  short  run. 

A  title  to  limit  the  parties  to  pro- 
po.sed  emergency  acquisitions  of  fail- 
ing financial  institutions.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  public  are  justly  con- 
cerned about  the  unintended  conse- 
quences of  the  1982  legislation.  The 
1982  law  has  a  feature  intended  pri- 
marily to  help  solve  the  serious  matu- 
rity problems  of  .savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. The  Federal  bank  regulators 
have  aggressively  reinterpreted  the 
purpose  of  this  and  other  provisions. 
These  regulators  have  literally  encour- 
aged and  blessed  the  largest  bank 
holding  company  in  this  country, 
which  also  happens  to  be  the  largest 
corporation  of  any  type  in  this  coun- 
try, to  become,  in  the  words  of  its 
chairman,  "a  national  deposit-taking 
institution." 

If  the  provision  of  the  1982  law  had 
explicitly  permit  Citicorp  to  acquire 
savings  and  loans  in  California,  Illi- 
nois, and  Florida,  it  would  have  been 
soundly  defeated.  Surely  Congress 
should  not  allow  indirectly  that  which 
we  did  not  intend  or  allow  directly. 

In  concurrence  with  the  intention  of 
the  Garn/St  Germain  act,  this  meas- 
ure explicitly  strengthens  that  law  to 
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prohibit  the  top  50  banks  or  bank 
holding  companies  from  participating 
in  interstate  emergency  mergers.  If.  as 
I  believe,  we  are  opposed  to  concentra- 
tion in  the  financial  services  industry, 
we  should  not  give  a  license  to  the 
largest  corporations  to  become  even 
larger  jilst  because  we  want  to  com- 
pensate for  the  economic  conse- 
quences and  the  contradiction  between 
a  runaway  fiscal  policy  and  restrictive 
monetary  policy. 

Should  we  dismantle  the  regulatory 
framework  in  banking  just  because  a 
giant  institution  will  pay  the  highest 
price  to  gain  access  to  new  markets 
with  dubious  economic  benefits?  The 
harmful  results  of  thJs  policy  are  too 
high  a  price  to  pay.  It  imdermines  the 
time  honored  independent  bank  net- 
work vital  to  our  economy  and  encour- 
ages the  creation  of  dominant  banks 
which  today  are  all  too  often  saddled 
with  portfolios  of  nonper  forming, 
speculative,  troubled,  international 
and  domestic  loans,  clearly  the  prod- 
uct of  poor  management.  These  bad 
balance  sheets  are  not  changed  by 
merger  or  cosmetic  treatment  by  regu- 
lators. Rather,  they  create  institutions 
that  are  prime  candidates  for  broad 
economic  collapse  or  National  Govern- 
ment bailouts. 

A  title  to  allow  small  banks  to  avoid 
the  regulatory  costs  of  bank  holding 
company  formation  by  prior  notifica- 
tion of  Intent  to  engage  in  bank  hold- 
ing company  activities  within  defined 
limits.  A  small  bank  could  engage  in 
bank  holding  company  activities  if  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  not  disap- 
proved such  proposed  activities  within 
45  days  after  receipt  of  such  notice. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  could 
review  the  impact  of  such  new  activi- 
ties and,  after  consultation  with  the 
other  appropriate  regulators,  could 
order  the  small  bank  to  terminate 
such  activities.  This  provision  would 
insure  that  the  safety,  soundness  and 
stability  of  the  small  bank  would  not 
be  impaired.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
create  a  streamlined  procedure  and 
reduce  the  imposition  of  needless  costs 
and  delays  on  smaller  banks. 

Finally,  a  title  to  change  the  rules 
for  entry  of  foreign  banks  into  local 
market*.  The  Comptroller  would  be 
prohibited  from  approving  such  an 
entry  unless  State  law  specifically  per- 
mits it.  In  addition,  no  foreign  bank 
entry  could  be  approved  unless  the 
bank's  home  country  grants  reciprocal 
access  privileges  to  U.S.  banks. 

Many  bankers  generally  oppose  ex- 
panded bank  powers  solely  for  power's 
sake  alone.  They  have  learned  that 
such  new  asset  powers  have  historical- 
ly worked  to  enrich  money  center 
banks  and  have  resulted  in  the  further 
concentration  of  economic  power.  This 
has  been  a  disservice  to  the  consumer 
and  contradicts  the  Jeffersonian  ideal 
which  guides  our  financial,  banking, 
and  economic  system. 
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While  some  independent  bankers 
would  seek  real  estate  brokerage  and 
other  significant  powers  for  small 
banks,  these  initiatives  are  specifically 
not  included  in  the  measure  I  am  in- 
troducing today.  These  issues  may  well 
have  detracted  from  the  clarity  and 
intent  of  this  national  banking  policy 
initiative  which  is  so  desperately 
needed.  Accordingly,  these  matters 
and  that  debate  are  deferred. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  serve  to  broaden  the  consideration 
of   banking    legislation    in    the    next 
months.  All  too  often  this  discussion 
has  been  based  upon  the  presumption 
that  sound  public  policy  dictates  that 
banks  receive  new  asset  powers.  In  re- 
ality  this   view   only   represents   one 
facet  of  the  many  alternatives  avail- 
able to  the  Congress.  Members  of  the 
House,  Members  of  the  other  body. 
Federal    regulators    and    members    of 
the   financial   community   have   been 
subjected  to  a  constant  drumbeat  or- 
chestrated   by    the    Department    of 
Treasury  and  the  big  banks  to  encour- 
age the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide banks  with  new  powers.  This  mo- 
notonous refrain  has  been  reinforced 
by  the  action   of   Federal   regulators 
who  have  embarked  upon  de  facto  de- 
regulation in  direct  contradiction  with 
the  expressed  intent  of  Congress.  The 
Congress  has  not  directly  or  indirectly 
repealed  the  limitation  on  interstate 
banking  or  the  separation  of  banking 
and  commerce.   However,   unless  this 
body  acts  ot  reiterate  its  intent.  I  am 
afraid  that  it  will  become  even  more 
difficult  for  Congress  to  reassert  its 
primacy  in  establishing  policy  in  this 

Within  the  context  of  the  future 
congressional  action  on  banking  legis- 
lation, this  measure  will  provide  the 
Members  of  this  body  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reaffirm  their  commitment 
to  the  diverse  and  decentralized 
nature  of  our  financial  institutions.  In 
addition,  by  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. Members  are  indicating  their 
support  for  the  safety  and  soundness 
of  our  banking  system  by  maintaining 
the  long  established  limits  upon  inter- 
state banking  and  the  necessary  sepa- 
ration of  banking  and  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
important  legislation,  the  text  of 
which  follows: 

H.R.  5793 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Independent  Banking  Preservation  Act". 

DEFINITION  OF  BANK 

Sec  2.  Section  2<c)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841(c))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  term  'bank'  means— 
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"(A)  an  insured  bank'  as  such  term  Is  de- 
fined in  section  3(h)  of  the  Federal  E>eposlt 
Insurance  Act; 

"(B)  any  institution  which  is  eligible  to 
make  an  application  to  become  an  insured 
bank  under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act;  or 

■(C)  any  institution  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  any 
territory  of  ttie  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, which— 

"(i)  accepts  deposits  that  the  depositor 
may  withdraw  by  check  or  similar  means  for 
payment  to  third  parties;  and 

"(ii)  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  making 
commercial  loans. 

"(2)  The  term  bank'  also  includes  any  in- 
stitution the  accounts  Qf  which  are  insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  or  an  institution  chartered  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  if  such 
institution  is  owned  or  controlled  by  a  uni- 
tary savings  and  loan  holding  company  and 
devotes  less  than  70  percent  of  its  assets  to 
residential  mortgages  and  related  invest- 
ments on  average  during  a  calendar  year. 

"(3)  The  term  bank'  does  not  include  any 
organization  operating  under  section  25  or 
25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  or  any  or- 
ganization that  does  not  do  business  within 
the  United  States,  except  as  an  incident  to 
its  activities  outside  the  United  States. 

"(4)  The  term  bank'  also  includes  a  State 
chartered  bank  or  a  national  banking  asso- 
ciation which  is  owned  exclusively  (except 
to  the  extent  directors'  qualifying  shares 
are  required  by  law)  by  other  depository  in- 
stitutions or  by  a  bank  holding  company 
which  is  owned  exclusively  by  other  deposi- 
tory institutions  and  is  organized  to  engage 
exclusively  in  providing  services  for  other 
depository  institutions,  their  parent  holding 
companies,  subsidiaries  thereof,  and  the  of- 
ficers, directors,  and  employees  of  each.". 

DIVESTING  ACTIVITIES  OF  NONQUALIFYING   UNI- 
TARY SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  HOLDING  COMPANIES 

Sec  3.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1843(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ); 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  •au- 
thority was  so  terminated  by  the  Board. " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -authority  was 
so  terminated  by  the  Board,  or  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•(3)  after  one  .vear  as  of  which  it  becomes 
a  bank  holding  company,  in  the  case  of  a 
company  which  becomes  a  bank  holding 
company  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Independent  Banking  Preservation  Act  or 
by  reason  of  allowing  the  proportion  of  its 
assets  invested  in  residential  mortgages  or 
related  investments  on  average  in  any  calen- 
dar year  to  fall  below  70  percent  of  its  total 
assets,  retain  direct  or  indirect  ownership  or 
control  of  any  voting  shares  of  any  company 
which  is  not  a  bank  or  bank  holding  compa- 
ny or  engage  in  any  activities  other  than— 

"(A)  those  of  banking  or  of  managing  or 
controlling  banks  and  other  subsidiaries  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  or  of  furnishing 
services  to  or  performing  services  for  its  sub- 
sidiaries: and 

"(B)  those  permitted  under  subsection 
(c)(8)  of  this  section  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions specified  in  such  paragraph  or  in  any 
order  or  regulation  issued  by  the  Board 
under  such  paragraph.  For  purposes  of  this 
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section,     the     term      related     investment' 
means— 

"(i)  securities  tMurked  by  residential  mort- 
gages; 

"(ii)'retail  mobile  home  loans: 
"(iii)  home  improvement  loans:  and 
"(iv)  loans  to  finance  the  construction  of 
residential  properties.". 

PROHIBITION  or  MERGERS  BY  LARGEST  BANKS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  13(cM2)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  USC  1823 
(cK2))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

(C>  The  Board  shall  not  take  any  of  the 
actions  referred  to  in  clauses  (i)  through 
(iii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  in  connection  with 
smy  merger  or  consolidation  between  an  in- 
sured bank  and  any  company  which  con- 
trols or  will  acquire  control  if  that  company 
is  an  insured  bank  or  a  holding  company 
with  total  assets  (as  determined  from  its 
most  recent  report  of  condition)  that  place 
it  among  the  SO  largest  insured  banics  or 
t>ank  holding  companies  in  the  United 
States.'. 

(b)  Section  13(c)(3)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C  1823(c)(3))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  '.  except  that 
the  Board  shall  not  offer  financial  assist- 
ance to  any  company  which  controls  or  will 
acquire  control  if  that  company  is  an  in- 
sured bank  or  a  holding  company  with  total 
assets  (as  determined  from  its  recent  report 
of  condition)  that  place  it  among  the  50 
largest  insured  banks  or  bank  holding  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  '. 

(c)  Section  13(f)<2)(A)  of  the  Federal  De 
posit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823(f  i(2)( A)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  '.  except  that 
the  Corporation  shall  not  arrange  such  a 
sale  if  the  out-of-State  bank  or  bank'  hold- 
ing company  is  among  the  50  largest  banks 
as  determined  by  its  total  assets  as  reported 
in  its  most  recent  report  of  condition". 

(d)  Section  13(f)(3)(A)(i)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C 
1823(f><3MA)(i))  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: .  except  that  the  Corporation  shall 
not  arrange  such  a  sale  if  the  out-of-State 
bank  or  bank  holding  company  is  among  the 
50  largest  banks  as  determined  by  its  total 
assets  as  reported  in  its  most  recent  report 
of  condition". 

(e)  Section  13(f>(5)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823(f)(5))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  '.  except  that 
the  Corporation  shall  not  solicit  or  accept 
offers  or  proposals  from  the  50  largest 
banks  or  their  holding  companies  as  deter- 
mined by  total  assets  reported  in  its  most 
recent  report  of  condition". 

(f)  Section  408<m)<l)<A)(i)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(m)(  iMAKi))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(mMlMAMi)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  the  laws  or  constitution  of  any  State 
or  any  provision  of  Federal  law.  except  as 
provided  in  subsections  (e)(2)  and  (1)  of  this 
section,  and  in  clause  (iii)  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  Corporation,  upon  its  determina- 
>  tion  that  severe  financial  conditions  exist 
which  threaten  the  stability  of  a  significant 
number  of  insured  institutions,  or  of  insured 
institutions  possessing  significant  financial 
resources,  may  authorize,  in  its  discretion 
and  where  it  determines  such  authorization 
would  lessen  the  risk  to  the  Corporation,  an 
insured  Institution  that  is  eligible  for  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  section  406(f)  of  this  Act 
to  merge  or  consolidate  with,  or  to  transfer 
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its  assets  and  liabilities  to,  any  other  in- 
sured institution  or  any  insured  bank  (as 
such  term  insured  bank'  is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act),  provided  that  such  insured  bank  shall 
not  be  among  the  50  largest  banks  as  deter- 
mined by  total  assets  reported  in  its  most 
recent  report  of  condition,  may  authorize 
any  other  insured  institution  to  acquire  con- 
trol of  said  insured  institution,  or  may  au- 
thorize any  company  to  acquire  control  ol 
said  insured  institution  or  to  acquire  the 
assets  or  assume  the  liabilities  thereof,  pro- 
vided that  such  company  shall  not  be  associ- 
ated in  any  manner  with  an  insured  bank 
which  IS  among  the  50  largest  banks  as  de- 
termined by  total  a.ssets  reported  in  its  most 
recent  report  of  condition .". 

ig)  Section  408(m)(2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  use.  1730a(m)(2))  is 
amended  by  inserting  t>efore  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  '.  except  that 
the  Corporation  shall  not  solicit  or  accept 
offers  or  proposals  from  the  50  largest  in- 
sured banks  or  their  holding  companies  as 
determined  by  total  as.sets  reported  in  its 
most  recent  report  of  condition". 

(h)  Section  205(1X1)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1785(i)(l))  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  further  provide 
that  the  Board  shall  not  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition or  purchase  of  an  insured  credit 
union  by  any  insured  bank  or  holding  com 
pany  which  is  among  the  50  largest  insured 
banks  as  determined  by  total  assets  reported 
in  its  most  recent  report  of  conditions  ". 

(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
Federal  law.  any  bank,  insured  bank,  in- 
sured institution,  bank  holding  company,  or 
savings  and  loan  holding  company,  whose 
as.sets  in  its  most  recent  report  of  condition 
place  It  among  the  50  largest  banks,  bank 
holding  companies,  institutions  or  savings 
and  loan  holding  companies,  as  the  case 
may  be.  and  that  acquired,  purchased  or 
merged  with  an  insured  bank  pursuant  to 
.section  13(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act,  with  an  out-of-Slate  bank 
pursuant  to  -section  13(f)(2)(A)  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Uisurance  Act,  with  an  insured 
institution  pursuant  to  .section  408  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  or  with  an  insured 
credit  union  pursuant  to  section  205(i)(l)  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  on  or  after 
January  1,  1983,  shall  not  retain  direct  or  in- 
direct control  or  ownership  after  January  1, 
1985 

INTERSTATE  COMPACTS 

Sec  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(d)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
use.  1842(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out  '  . 
unless  the  acquisition"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  such  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

MORATORIUM 

Sec  6.  (a)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  no  State-chartered  depository  in- 
stitution may  commence,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  including  through  a  subsidiary, 
any  activity  not  previously  and  lawfully  en- 
gaged in  by  that  institution  unless— 

(1)  such  activity  was  authorized  for  that 
type  of  institution  explicitly  and  not  by  im- 
plication by  a  State  statute  adopted,  or  by 
interpretation  promulgated  thereunder, 
prior  to  January  1,  1983: 

(2)  such  activity  is  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 4(c)(8i  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  for  a  bank  holding  company;  or 

(3)  such  activity  is  explicitly  authorized  by 
a  State  statute,  or  interpretation  promulgat- 
ed thereunder,  and  is  performed  exclusively 
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in  the  State  authorizing  such  activity  for 
customers  present  in  the  State. 

(b)  This  section  does  not  authorize  the 
conduct  of  any  activities  currently  prohibit- 
ed to  State  chartered  depository  institutions 
under  section  20  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933. 

(c)  Any  State  chartered  depository  institu- 
tion that  commenced,  directly  or  indirectly, 
including  through  a  subsidiary,  on  or  after 
June  23.  1983.  any  activity  that  would  have 
been  prohibited  by  this  Act  if  commenced 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall,  upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  immedi- 
ately terminate  such  activity. 

PREDATORY  RATES  ON  ACCOUNTS,  DEPOSITS,  AND 
INSTRUMENTS 

Sec  7.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
bank— 

( 1 )  to  be  a  party  to,  or  assist  in,  any  trans- 
action by  which  the  payment  of  interest  on 
accounts,  deposits,  or  credit  instruments  is 
made  at  a  greater  rate  than  those  paid  by 
such  bank  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competition, 
or  eliminating  a  competitor  in  such  part  of 
the  United  States;  or 

(2)  to  be  a  party  to,  or  assist  in  any  trans- 
action by  which  the  payment  of  interest  on 
accounl.s,  deposits,  or  credit  instruments  are 
set  at  unreasonably  high  rates  of  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competition 
or  eliminating  a  competitor. 

(b)  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BANKING 
ACT 

Sec  8.  Section  4(a)  of  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3102)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  section  5  of 
this  Act.  a  foreign  bank  which  engages  di- 
rectly in  a  banking  business  outside  the 
United  Slates  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Comptroller,  establish  one  Federal  branch 
or  agency  in  any  State  in  which— 

"(A)  it  is  not  operating  a  branch  or  agency 
pursuant  to  State  law;  and 

•(B)  the  establishment  of  a  branch  or 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  a  foreign 
bank  is  authorized  explicitly,  and  not  by  im- 
plication, by  State  law. 

■■(2)  The  Comptroller  shall  not  approve 
any  application  for  a  foreign  bank  to  engage 
in  the  banking  business  within  the  United 
States  unless  he  finds  that  the  laws  of  the 
foreign  country  in  which  the  foreign  bank  is 
organized  provides  reciprocal  treatment  to 
United  States  banks.". 

BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  POWERS  FOR  SMALL 
BANKS 

Sec  9.  (a)(1)  Any  small  bank  which  de- 
sires to  engage  directly  or  through  a  sut)sidi- 
ary  in  any  activities  authorized  for  bank 
holding  companies  pursuant  teethe  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Board. 

(2)  Such  application  shall  contain  such  in- 
formation as  the  Board  may  prescribe  by 
regulation  and  shall  include  the  most  recent 
Statement  of  Condition  for  such  small  bank. 

(3)  A  small  bank  may  commence  such  ac- 
tivities 45  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
application  is  submitted  to  the  Board 
unless,  during  such  4S-day  period,  the  Board 
issues  an  order  disapproving  such  proposed 
activities. 

(b)(1)  The  Board  may,  from  time  to  time, 
require  reports,  under  oath,  to  keep  the 
Board  informed  as  to  whether  the  activities 
authorized  by  this  section  constitute  a  risk 
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to  the  financial  safety,  soundness,  or  stabili- 
ty of  the  small  bank  Involved. 

(2)  The  Board  may  make  examinations  of 
each  small  bank,  the  cost  of  which  shall  be 
assessed  against,  and  paid  by,  such  small 
bank. 

(3)  The  Board  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  use 
the  reports  of  examinations  made  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  or  the  ap- 
propriate State  bank  supervisory  authority 
for  purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Board  may,  whenever  it 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
continuation  by  a  small  bank  of  any  activity 
constitutes  a  serious  risk  to  the  financial 
safety,  soundness,  or  stability  of  such  small 
bank  or  is  inconsistent  with  soimd  banking 
principles  or  with  the  Financial  Institutions 
Supervisory  Act  of  1966,  order  the  small 
bank  (after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  and  after  considering  the  views  of 
the  bank's  primary  supervisor)  to  terminate 
such  activities. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "bank's  primary  supervisor" 
means— 

(A)  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  in  the 
case  of  a  national  bank;  or 

(B)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration and  the  appropriate  State  superviso- 
ry authority  in  the  case  of  an  insured  non- 
member  bank;  and 

(2)  the  term  "small  bank"  means  any 
bank,  as  defined  in  section  2(c)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  with  assets 
of  $100,000,000  or  less.* 
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WE  REMEMBER! 


THE  DEAR  COMMANDANTE  TRIP 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THt;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Secretary  of  State  recently  paid  a 
surprise  visit  to  Nicaragua.  The  visit 
apparently  resulted  from  a  recommen- 
dation made  to  President  Reagan  by 
Mexican  President  Miguel  de  la 
Madrid  during  his  recent  State  visit  to 
Washington. 

Foreign  travel  is  certainly  broaden- 
ing. Mr.  Reagan  learned  something, 
and  he  never  had  to  leave  home. 

The  Secretary  of  State  had  a  useful 
exchange  of  views  with  Nicaraguan 
junta  leader  Daniel  Ortega.  No  harm 
can  come  of  the  discussion.  It  might 
even  lead  to  an  outbreak  of  peace,  un- 
characteristic as  that  may  be  in  the 
region. 

One  last  item.  Secretary  Shultz  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Ortega  as  "Comman- 
dante. "  I  do  not  know  if  the  rest  of  us 
will  be  entitled  to  follow  suit.» 
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HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues 2  constituents  of  mine.  Mr. 
Fern  Leroy  Brittain.  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Frank,  Jr.,  who  will  become 
Eagle  Scouts  on  June  11, 1984. 

Fern  and  Joseph,  as  members  of 
Troop  No.  427,  have  demonstrated 
through  their  accomplishments  the 
ideals  which  scouting  exemplifies. 
They  have  risen  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder  through  years  of  hard  work  and 
dedication,  exceeding  their  require- 
ment of  21  merit  badges  necessary  to 
achieve  the  highest  position  of  leader- 
ship attainable  by  a  scout.  In  their 
leadership  capacities,  Joseph  serves  as 
a  senior  patrol  leader  and  Fern  as  a 
Junior  assistant  scoutmaster. 

Pern  is  completing  his  junior  year  at 
Sparrows  Point  High  School  with  good 
academic  standing,  participating  in  a 
vocational  program  in  auto  mechanics. 
As  a  member  of  the  Edgewood  Baptist 
Church,  he  has  given  his  time  and  in- 
spiration as  a  pianist.  Through  com- 
munity service.  Fern  has  demonstrat- 
ed a  deep  commitment  to  helping 
others  in  need.  He  has  spent  several 
summers  working  at  the  Edgemere 
Senior  Citizens  Center  in  Fort 
Howard,  performing  jobs  wherever  he 
was  needed.  He  has  received  many  ad- 
ditional awards  in  his  scouting  career 
including  election  to  the  order  of  the 
Arrow,  a  rare  achievement  which  re- 
quires election  by  his  fellow  troop 
members. 

Joseph's  accomplishments  are  equal- 
ly admirable.  Also  a  junior  at  Spar- 
rows Point,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society,  and  a  trumpet 
player  in  the  school  band.  In  addition, 
he  excels  on  the  playing  field,  partici- 
pating on  the  junior  varsity  football 
and  varsity  lacrosse  teams.  Joseph, 
too,  has  shown  concern  for  his  fellow 
citizens  by  working  in  the  community 
as  a  volunteer  at  the  Fort  Howard  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital.  He  has 
been  an  outstanding  scout,  with  30 
merit  badges  to  his  credit. 

Fern  and  Joseph  have  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  their  fellow 
scouts  and  I  am  extremely  honored  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  accomplishments  of  these 
fine  young  men.  I  am  proud  to  join 
Joseph  Sr.,  and  Charlotte  Prank  and 
Fern  Sr.,  and  Inez  Brittain  in  con- 
gratulating their  sons,  not  only  for 
their  outstanding  achievements  in 
scouting,  but  for  their  exemplary  citi- 
zenship and  community  service/* 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  coNNECTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  as  we  reflect  upon  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  allied  invasion  of 
Europe  at  Normandy,  we  remember  all 
those  who  died  and  all  those  who  sac- 
rificed their  lives  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
American  Gathering  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust Survivors'  message  of  remem- 
brance which  appeared  today  in  the 
New  York  Times.  I  feel  that  this  state- 
ment thoughtfully  express  the  senti- 
ments of  those  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust who  today  pay  tribute  to  their 
liberators. 

"Forty  years  ago,  the  allied  armies 
stormed  the  beaches  of  Normandy.  Word 
spread  throughout  every  city  and  town,  in 
the  forests,  and  even  within  the  inner  cham- 
ber of  hell  itself— Auschwitz— that  Hitler's 
'Portress  Europa'  was  breached.  A  ray  of 
hope  was  kindled  for  the  entire  world. 

In  the  eleven  months  between  D-Day  and 
the  liberation  of  Europe,  thousands  of 
American  and  other  allied  soldiers  died  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom  and  democracy. 
With  reverence,  we  recall  the  soldiers  of  all 
races,  colors  and  creeds,  young  men  and 
women,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  to  defeat 
Nazism.  We  will  never  forget  how  those 
brave  soldiers  who  came  ashore  on  June  6, 
1944  became  our  liberators. 

For  millions  of  Jews,  however,  the  landing 
at  Normandy  was  the  beginning  of  a  desper- 
ate race  against  time.  Round-ups  and  depor- 
tations increased,  transports  roared  towards 
the  death  camps,  gas  chambers  and  crema- 
toria worked  around  the  clock. 

Sadly,  the  allied  armies  arrived  loo  late  to 
save  most  of  our  families— millions  of  inno- 
cent men,  women  and  over  a  million  chil- 
dren who  perished.  Yet  word  of  the  invasion 
gave  us  courage  to  live  another,  day.  A  few 
of  us  survived. 

Forty  years  have  not  diminished  our 
memory.  Today,  when  President  Reagan, 
Persident  Mitterrand,  Queen  Elizabeth  II, 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  and  other  Europe- 
an leaders  commemorate  that  fateful  day 
on  the  beaches  of  Normandy,  we  sun'ivors 
of  the  Holocaust  join  in  heart,  spirit  and 
gratitude  in  remembrance  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  allied  armies  forty  years  ago." 

Benjamin  Meed.  President;  Ulo  Barat; 
Sam  Halpern;  Adam  Boren;  Israel 
Krakowski;  Robert  Bom;  Murray  Pan- 
tirer;  Milton  Butnick;  Joseph  Sarna; 
Joseph  Distenfeld;  Henry  Wrobel.» 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD 
SUPPORT  THE  CONTADORA 
INITIATIVE 


HON.  FREDERICK  C.  BOUCHER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  the  Conta- 
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dora  initiative  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Mexico,  Colombia, 
Panama,  and  Venezuela,  offers  the 
clearest  promise  for  the  long-term  sus- 
taining of  democratic  institutions 
throughout  Central  America. 

I  firmly  t)elieve  that  a  regional  nego- 
tiated solution  to  Central  Americas 
problems  is  preferable  to  and  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  military  solu- 
tions imposed  from  the  outside.  This 
view  is  well  stated  in  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Friday.  June  1.  1984. 
edition  of  the  Bristol  Herald  Courier.  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Path  to  Peace 

There  are  two  outcomes  in  Central  Amer 
ica  that  would  be  unpopular  In  the  United 
States.  The  American  people  don  t  want  lo 
see  the  Marxi.slLeninl.st  Kuerrilla.s  win  in  El 
Salvador.  And  they  dont  want  to  .send 
American  Ijoy.s  to  El  Salvador  to  pre\eni  a 
guerrilla  victory.  The  American  people 
dread  either  of  these  alternative.s. 

President  Reagan  knows  that.  So  he 
wants  to  avoid  the  ultimate  choice.  And 
that  is  why  he  ha.s  taken  the  path  of  more 
military  and  economic  aid  to  the  govern 
ment  of  El  Salvador.  He  ha.s  appealed  suc- 
cessfully to  the  American  people  and  to 
Congress  to  follow  his  path.  He  hopes  the 
government  of  Napoleon  Duarte.  who  is  the 
newly  elected  president  of  El  Salvador,  will 
be  able  to  u.se  tiie  aid  more  effect i\ely  than 
previous  governments,  and  the  guerrilla.s 
will  be  defeated. 

The  American  people  would  welcome  this 
outcome,  but  few  would  bet  on  i[. 

There  is  another  path  to  avoid  the  uiti 
mate  choice  between  a  guerrilla  victory  and 
U.S.  armed  intervention  in  El  Sahador.  but 
It  IS  not  getting  much  publicity  at  the  White 
House.  It  is  to  participate  in  a  regional  set 
tiement. 

Negotiations  have  been  going  on  sporadi- 
cally since  1982.  They  are  called  the  Conla- 
dora  initiative,  after  the  island  off  the  coast 
of  Panama  where  1-atin  American  leaders 
met  in  1983  to  draft  the  outlines  of  a  Cen 
tral  American  peace  treaty. 

Contadora  has  been  endorsed  by  every 
major  power,  including  Cuba,  the  United 
States.  Nicaragua.  Honduras  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  ii.s  goal  of  hailing  foreign  sub 
version  and  interventionism  has  been  violai 
ed  by  all  parties. 

Negotiators  can  agree  on  goals,  but  ihey 
disagree  hotly  over  specifics. 

The  squabbling  resembles  a  family  dis- 
pute, where  everyone  points  the  finger  and 
no  one  admits  blame.  Even  if  the  countries 
could  agree  on  a  non-aggression  treaty,  how 
would  It  be  enforced? 

On-site  inspections  by  independent  peace- 
keeping forces  are  the  obvious  answer.  But 
after  the  failure  of  peacekeeping  forces  in 
Beirut,  that  answer  is  being  questioned. 

■The  United  States  is  firmly  committed  to 
a  regional  approach  to  peace."  the  State  De- 
partment says. 

But  the  tendency  of  the  United  States  is 
to  put  little  trust  in  multilateral  negotia- 
tions, which  we  can't  control,  while  increas- 
ing unilateral  military  aid.  which  we  believe 
we  can  control. 

That  belief  is  the  single  thread  upon 
which  U.S.  policy  hangs,  dangling  a  sword 
of  Damocles  aljove  Central  America.  If 
President  Reagan  is  right,  the  sword  will 
force  the  Communists  to  lay  down  their 
amvs.  If  he  is  wrong,  the  sword  will  fall,  kill- 
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ing  thousands  of  Latin  American  victims 
and  swinging  back  to  strike  our  own  coun- 
try. 

All  the  threads  of  Central  America  meet 
at  Contadora.  Diplomats  must  size  them 
and  bmd  them  into  a  fabric  of  mutual  sur- 
vival, of  peace. 

And  the  United  States  must  give  its  sup- 
port to  the  effort,  not  merely  as  an  interest- 
ed bystander  and  not  necessarily  at  the  con- 
ference table,  but  as  a  full  participant 
behind  the  .scenes. 

Certainly  we  have  a  big  stake  in  the  out- 
come. We  should  work  for  the  kind  of  agree- 
ment that  we  can  support,  and  if  such  an 
agreement  is  ri'ached.  work  to  make  it  effec- 
tive.* 


NEVER  AGAIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OK  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediirsdav.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr,  LEHMAN  of  Florida,  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  poem  written  by  Nechama 
Schreiber  Greenfield,  who  was  one  of 
the  many  thousands  attending  the  his- 
toric American  gathering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  survivors  in  Washington 
last  year.  This  event  occurred  during 
the  Days  of  Remembrance  for  the 
Victims  of  the  Holocaust,  "  an  annual 
national  commemoration  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust, 

Nechama  Schreiber  Greenfields 
poems  are  in  the  Archives  of  the  U,S, 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  and  re- 
flect man's  inhumanity  to  man,  and 
are  a  reminder  for  the  rest  of  us  who 
must  be  ever  vigilant  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence: 

Nf.vER  Again 
I  By  Nechama  Schreiber  Greenfield) 
We  stand  in  awe  at  'Vad  Vashem 
The  holocaust  must  never  happen  again. 
Six  million  of  our  people  cruely  died 
While  the  world  stood  by  and  no  one  tried 
To  prevent   the  deaths  of  adults  and  chil- 
dren 
The  holocaust  must  never  happen  again. 
The  terror  of  the  past  must  live  on 
For  the  .sake  of  the  martyrs  and  tho.se  yet  to 

be  born. 
We  stand  with  tears  at  Yad  Vashem 
And  tell  the  world  don't  let  it  happen  again 
Our  people  did  not  deserve  to  die  that  way 
Yes,  the  memories  must  live  on  in  our  minds 

each  day, 
To    hatred,    wars,   and    needless   deaths   we 

must  put  an  end 
Life's    too    precious    the     Holocaust     must 
never  happen  againl* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  EM- 
PLOYEES AND  OFFICIALS  AT 
NATICK  LABS 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr,  FRANK,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
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gratulate  all  those  who  took  part  in 
the  cost  comparison  process  with 
regard  to  commercial  activities  at  the 
Natick  Research  and  Development 
Laboratories  in  Natick.  MA,  After  a 
long  and  exhaustive  procedure,  the  in- 
house  operation  was  found  to  be  sub- 
stantially less  expensive  than  con- 
tracting out  to  private  enterprise. 

I  applaud  the  officials  at  Natick  who 
oversaw  the  process  for  the  integrity 
with  which  it  was  carried  out.  Having 
personally  discussed  the  issue  with 
many  of  them,  I  was  extremely  im- 
pressed with  their  professionalism  and 
objectivity.  It  was  clear  to  me  that 
they  took  their  responsibilities  in  this 
complex  and  potentially  controversial 
endeavor  very  seriously,  I  am  satisfied 
that  their  decision  is  a  good  one  and 
will  stand  up  under  any  further  scruti- 
ny. 

And  I  particularly  want  to  congratu- 
late the  employees  at  Natick  whose 
duties  were  being  considered  for  com- 
mercial contracts.  The  outcome  of  the 
bidding  process  demonstrates  clearly 
that  they  have  performed  their  duties 
with  efficiency  and  dedication.  They 
can  be  justly  proud  that  their  efforts 
have  been  recognized  in  a  way  that 
shows  the  true  value  of  their  work. 

Many  of  us  who  have  had  concerns 
about  the  policy  of  contracting  out 
tasks  that  have  been  performed  by 
Federal  employees  have  cited  the  in- 
tangibles, like  dedication  and  loyalty, 
that  cannot  be  quantified  and,  thus, 
place  Federal  employees  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  these  cost  compari-sons.  Either 
the  officials  at  Natick  have  found  a 
way  to  capture  these  intangibles  or 
the  employees  have  prevailed  in  spite 
of  them.  In  any  case,  the  outcome  re- 
flects well  on  all  those  who  participat- 
ed and  I.  again,  offer  my  congratula- 
tions,* 


WORLD  MASTER  CHI  HOON  CHO 
PROMOTES  INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING  THROUGH 
SPORTS 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr,  DYMALLY,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
United  States  only  recently  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  game  known  as  Go, 
but  in  many  countries  of  the  East  it  is 
a  cherished  game  requiring  years  to 
gain  mastery,  A  world  master  of  Go  is 
as  respected  for  his  ability  as  is  a 
world  master  of  chess  in  the  West,  It 
is.  therefore,  an  honor  for  me  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  on  June  15. 
Go  Master  Chi  Hoon  Cho  will  begin  a 
10-day  good  will  visit  ta  the  United 
States,  The  master  will  be  here  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  bonds 
of   friendship  may  be   forged  among 
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countries  by  means  of  mutual  partici- 
pation in  sports. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues 
that  is  was  the  game  of  table  tennis 
that  brought  the  United  States  and 
China  together  after  many  years  of 
isolation.  While  visiting  here  Chi 
Hoon  Cho  will  take  part  in  the  fourth 
annual  Go  championship  tournament 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Joong-ang 
Daily  News.  The  master  will  partici- 
pate in  a  number  of  exhibition  games 
during  his  tour,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  awesome  skill  of 
this  renowned  master. 

One  who  wishes  to  become  a  Go 
master  must  dedicate  himself  to  the 
game  every  bit  as  completely  as  one 
who  would  aspire  to  be  a  world  class 
figure  skater.  And  this  kind  of  dedica- 
tion has  marked  the  life  of  Chi  Hoon 
Cho.  Bom  in  Pusan.  Korea,  on  June 
15,  1956,  Cho  traveled  to  Japan  in  1962 
at  the  age  of  6  to  study  under  the 
ninth  dan  Master  Gidani  Minoru.  By 
1968  and  the  age  of  12,  he  was  ranked 
as  a  second  dan.  His  skill  has  grown 
steadily  over  the  years.  In  1973  he 
ranked  as  a  sixth  dan.  And  by  1978  he 
had  attained  the  rank  of  his  teacher, 
ninth  dan.  His  first  major  win  came  in 
1973  when  he  dominated  the  prestigi- 
ous Lo  Masters  Go  Tournament  spon- 
sored by  Asahi  Shimbun.  He  went  on 
in  1980  to  obtain  the  fifth  Meijin  title, 
and  with  it.  official  recognition  as  a 
master  by  the  Japanese  Go  Game  As- 
sociation, In  1981  he  captured  the 
Honinbang  title,  followed  quickly  in 
1982  by  retention  of  the  Meijin  title. 
And  in  1983  he  acquired  the  coveted 
Kisei  title.  After  20  years  of  astound- 
ing dedication  to  his  sport,  Chi  Hoon 
Cho  now  holds  three  of  the  most  pres- 
tigious Go  titles  in  Japan. 

The  master's  visit  to  the  United 
States  affords  us  a  rare  opportunity  to 
forge  new  bonds  of  friendship  through 
sports.  As  our  growing  participation  in 
the  sp>ort  of  soccer  is  beginning  to  help 
us  establish  new  relations  with  Europe 
and  with  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, it  Is  my  hope  that  the  popularity 
of  Go  will  be  promoted  in  the  United 
States  through  Chi  Hoon  Cho's  visit, 
and  that  through  Go  the  United 
States  will  establish  an  important 
source  Of  interaction  with  our  friends 
in  the  Asian  countries.  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  all  my  colleagues  in  offering 
a  warm  welcome  to  the  United  States 
to  Master  Chi  Hoon  Cho.« 
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Dick  Cable,  the  dean  of  Sacramento 
television  broadcasters.  Throughout 
more  than  15  years  of  dedicated  public 
service  at  KXTV  and  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  Sacramento  community, 
Dick  has  exemplified  what  a  television 
reporter  can  and  ought  to  be. 

Dick  has  provided  Sacramento  not 
only  with  fresh,  objective  reporting, 
but  also  with  insightful  commentary 
in  his  widely  followed  broadcasts.  His 
thorough  understanding  of  both  local 
and  national  issues  has  helped  him  to 
sift  through  the  barrage  of  national 
and  international  news  and  consistent- 
ly bring  home  the  events  which  most 
strongly  affect  his  audience.  His  in- 
sights are  far  reaching,  yet  always  per- 
tinent and  well  considered. 

Perhaps  Dick's  greatest  quality  as  a 
newscaster  is  his  strong  commitment 
to  public  service.  Dick  cares  deeply 
about  his  community  and  gives  his 
time  and  energy  generously  to  become 
involved  in  countless  charities,  fund 
drives,  and  local  projects.  His  example 
as  a  newscaster  and  a  citizen  rooted  in 
his  community  is  an  inspiration  to  us 
all.  I  fervently  hope  Dick  continues  to 
work  in  my  home  district  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  know  you  join  me  in 
congratulating  and  thanking  Dick 
Cable  for  so  many  years  of  superlative 
reporting  and  community  service.* 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  DICK  CABLE 
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It  is  important  that  the  public  have 
an  understanding  of  this  type  of  sur- 
gery, to  lessen  the  fears  for  those 
about  to  undergo  the  surgery,  and  for 
family  members  and  loved  ones  who 
are  important  in  the  rehabilitation 
process.  For  this  reason,  this  House 
joint  resolution  designates  the  month 
of  August  1984  as  "Ostomy  Awareness 
Month"  to  promote  public  education 
and  awareness  of  this  disorder.* 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

j  or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1984 
•  Mr.    MATSUI.   Mr.   Speaker,    it   is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  outstanding  career  of 


AUGUST  TO  BE  DESIGNATED 
"OSTOMY  AWARENESS  MONTH" 

HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  resolution  on 
behalf  of  the  nearly  1,5  million  osto- 
mates  in  North  America  and  the  ap- 
proximately 125,000  individuals  who 
join  their  ranks  each  year.  These  indi- 
viduals represent  all  ages,  races,  occu- 
pations, and  ethnic  backgrounds.  They 
have  in  common  an  ostomy.  The  word 
"ostomy"  signifies  a  type  of  surgery 
required  when  a  person  has  lost  the 
normal  function  of  the  bowel  or  blad- 
der, due  to  birth  defect,  disease, 
injury,  or  other  disorder.  Ostomates 
do  return  to  normal  living  and  commu- 
nity responsibility,  but  not  without 
first  overcoming  the  trauma  associated 
with  this  radical  surgery. 

Public  education  and  awareness  can 
help.  So  can  groups  such  as  the  United 
Ostomy  Associations,  Inc.  with  over 
600  chapters  and  international  affili- 
ation. The  association  is  dedicated  to 
helping  every  ostomy  patient  return  to 
normal  living  through  mutual  aid  and 
moral  support,  education,  exchange  of 
ideas,  assistance  in  improving  ostomy 
equipment  and  supplies,  advancement 
of  knowledge  of  gastrointestinal  dis- 
eases, and  public  education  about 
ostomy. 


MRS.  IRENE  WALKER 


HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.,  1984 

m  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  note  the 
death  of  a  close  friend  and  political 
leader  of  Chesapeake,  VA. 

Mrs.  Irene  Walker,  who  died  on 
Thursday,  May  31,  was  a  woman  with 
a  breezy,  good-natured,  high-energy 
style  that  characterized  everything 
she  tackled,  from  clerical  work  to  po- 
litical work. 

Her  most  recent  position  was  the 
elected  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  in 
Chesapeake, 

Prom  1975  to  1983,  Irene  served  as 
chairwoman  of  the  Chesapeake  Demo- 
cratic Committee,  She  was  a  party  ac- 
tivist for  20  years  before  being  elected 
to  that  position. 

When  Irene  died,  the  city  of  Chesa- 
peake lost  a  woman  who  has  done  as 
much  for  the  people  of  the  community 
as  anyone  I  know, 

Mr,  Speaker,  Irene  was  an  intelli- 
gent, tough,  caring  person,  who  was  an 
incredible  bundle  of  energy.  I  mourn 
her  loss, 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sympathy  to 
Mrs,  Walker's  family  and  to  all  those 
people  whose  lives  she  touched,* 


FBI  UNDERCOVER  OPERATIONS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 
*  Mrs,  SCHROEDER.  Mr,  Speaker, 
on  April  30.  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
issued  a  119-page  report  "FBI  Under- 
cover Operations," 

The  report  is  based  on  21  hearings 
over  a  4-year  period  and  an  extensive 
review  of  an  enormous  amount  of  doc- 
umentation. 

As  a  member  of  that  subcommittee, 
I  was  shocked  by  the  happenings  in 
various  FBI  undercover  jobs.  I  believe 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  equally 
concerned  over  the  threat  these  oper- 
ations present  to  the  liberties  of  inno- 
cent individuals. 


8EST  COPY  ,AVAILABLE 
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I  invite  your  attention  to  the  excel- 
lent article  by  Nat  Hentoff  in  the  May 
18,  1984.  Washington  Post,  'When  the 
FBI  Creates  Crimes."  Mr.  Hentoff  re- 
views the  subcommittees  efforts  and 
stresses  the  importance  of  attentive 
congressional  oversight  lest  the  FBI 
becomes  immune  from  accountability. 

The  article  follows; 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  18.  1984] 
Whew  the  FBI  Creates  Crimes 
(By  Nat  Hentoff) 
In  just  about  every  newspaper  interview 
with  him.  FBI  Director  William  Webster  ap- 
pears to  be  the  very  reincarnation  of  Roger 
Baldwin.  Awed  reporters  tell   how    he   has 
transformed    the    bureau    into    a    jealous 
guardian  of  civil  lit>erties.  All  that  is  left  of 
the  dread  founder  is  the  name  on  the  build- 
ing. 

When  I  think  of  Judge  Wetister.  however. 
I  remember  another  judge.  Clarence  Gaines 
of  Cleveland.  From  1977  to  1982,  the  FBI 
tried  mightily  io  tempt  members  of  the 
Cleveland  Municipal  Court  to  take  bribes. 
Webster's  agents  used  a  con  man  to  set  up 
the  judges,  but  he  hustled  the  FBI  Instead, 
pocketing  the  bribe  money  and  getting 
friends  of  his  pose  as  ■corrupt"  judges.  The 
FBI  agents  had  not  Ijothered  to  find  out 
what  the  real  judges  looked  like.  A  rookie 
cop  in  Sandusky  knows  better  than  that. 

Names  of  the  allegedly  crooked  judges 
began  to  be  leaked.  Some  of  the  leaks. 
Cleveland  reporters  say.  came  from  the  FBI 
office  there.  One  of  the  names  was  that  of 
Clarence  Gaines.  If  Norman  Rockwell  had 
drawn  black  judges.  Gaines  could  have  been 
one  of  his  models.  He  is  upright  in  every  lin- 
eament or.  as  he  puts  it,  "If  they  had  only 
investigated  the  real  me.  they  would  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  square 
couldn't  have  been  doing  anything  wrong.'  " 
The  FBI  t>agged  no  judges  in  Cleveland, 
but  nonetheless,  reputations  were  stained. 
Among  them  that  of  Judge  Gaines.  He  is  as 
hurt  as  he  is  angry. 

These  FBI  people  I've  looked  up  to  so 
long,  they're  really  very  ordinary  people,  he 
told  me.  "They're  capable  of  doing  very 
stupid  things,  but  things  that  have  caused 
great  damage  because  they  have  so  much 
uncontrolled  power.  When  the  FBI  hurts 
people,  they  hurt  them  forever.  " 

Judge  Gaines'  comment  could  have  been 
the  epigraph  to  the  most  thorough  and  un- 
sparing congressional  investigation  of  the 
FBI  in  the  bureau's  history— the  recently 
released  FBI  Undercover  Operations.  (A  re- 
lease overlooked  in  the  news  section  of  this 
paper.)  The  report  is  the  result  of  four 
years  of  probing  and  21  hearings  by  Don  Ed- 
wards' House  subcommittee  on  civil  and 
constitutional  rights.  Previous  explorations 
of  such  FBI  horror  shows  as  COINTELPRO 
have  been  frighteningly  instructive,  but  this 
is  the  first  large-scale,  detailed  account  of 
how  agents  actually  put  cases  together  and 
the  degree  to  which  they  and  their  supervi- 
sors keep  in  mind  that  the  FBI  has  not  been 
exempted  from  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

As  the  report  makes  overwhelmingly 
clear,  there  have  been  other  innocent  vic- 
tims of  the  FBI's  stings  and  scams  besides 
Judge  Gaines.  And  many  of  those  eventual- 
ly caught  breaking  the  law  would  not  have 
been  convicted  of  that  crime  if  the  FBI  had 
not  set  up  the  crime  for  them  to  commit. 
Judge  Webster  is  a  fan  of  these  proactive  ' 
methods.  This  is  law  enforcement  jargon 
for:  Why  wait  until  the  crime  is  committed 
to  look  for  the  perpetrator  when  you  can 
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create  a  crime,  see  who  falls  into  the  honey 
pot,  and  scoop  him  up? 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  Brandeis, 
prescient  in  this  and  in  so  many  other 
things  used  to  warn  strenuously  against  this 
seductive  approach  to  maximum  police  effi- 
ciency. In  a  1928  case.  Brandeis  said,  the 
government  may  not  provoke  or  create  a 
crime,  and  then  punish  the  criminal,  its 
creature." 

Brandeis  was  in  dissent  in  that  case,  as  he 
surely  would  have  been  in  the  Abscam  cases 
today.  But  those  admirers  of  Judge  Web- 
ster's proactive  techniques  who  crow  that 
the  appellate  courts  have  sustained  all  the 
Abscam  convictions  might  remember  that 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  the  law  of  the 
land  for  quite  a  while  too. 

The  subcommittee  report  on  FBI  under- 
cover operations  al.so  proves  repeatedly  that 
the  FBI's  internal  safeguards  against 
agents'  abusive  power  are  little  more  than 
rhetoric,  offering  at  the  l>est  limited  con- 
straints upon  the  investigators  with  little  or 
no  protection  to  the  public.  " 

In  Abscam  alone.  Mel  Weinberg,  the  Sir 
Laurence  Olivier  of  confidence  men.  did 
what  he  pleased  much  of  the  time,  choosing 
which  portions  of  which  conversations  he 
wanted  surreptitiously  to  record  and  other- 
wise treating  his  FBI  handlers  as  they  were 
just  another  bunch  of  marks.  As  they  were. 

Then  there  was  the  FBI's  Operation 
Colcor.  a  1980-82  search  for  political  corrup- 
tion in  North  Carolina.  Intent  on  setting  up 
opportunities  for  law-breaking  even  if  they 
had  to  bend  a  law  or  two  themselves,  FBI 
agents  used  undercover  operators  to  initiate 
a  local  referendum  permitting  the  .sale  of 
liquor  by  the  drink,  and  then  played  an 
active  role  in  the  campaign  to  get  it  passed. 

This  is  William  Webster's  FBI.  The  House 
subcommittee  report  is  not  a  compendium 
only  of  aberrations.  Furthermore,  the  field 
agents  are  as  arrogant  now  as  they  were 
under  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  More  so  actually,  be- 
cause they  t)enefil  from  the  greatly  im- 
proved press  that  Webster  has  achieved  for 
the  FBI.  Also,  Congress— with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, notably  Don  Edwards— is  afraid  of 
the  FBI  because  of  the  names  of  some  inno- 
cent members  that  got  dragged  into 
Abscam.  And  a  member  critical  of  the 
bureau  might  be  thought  by  his  constitu- 
ents to  have  something  to  hide. 

So.  Webster  and  the  FBI  have  become 
immune  from  any  meaningful  accountabil- 
ity. Just  as  in  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  time.* 


RECOGNITION  OF  A  DEDICATED 
FEDERAL  WORKER 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  a  cliche  that  big  government  is 
indifferent  to  human  needs  and  that 
bureaucrats  are  a  part,  if  not  the 
source,  of  the  problem.  This  image  of 
the  lazy,  clock-watching  Federal 
worker  is  most  unfortunate,  especially 
for  those  dedicated,  hard-working 
people  who  through  Government  serv- 
ice have  enhanced  the  lives  of  millions 
of  American  citizens. 

I  would  like  us  to  pause  for  a 
moment  and  shed  our  stereotype  of 
Federal  workers  long  enough  to  recog- 
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nize  the  accomplishments  of  one  indi- 
vidual who  has  made  a  difference.  His 
name:  Mr.  Dan  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  soft-spoken  south- 
ern gentleman  who  since  1979  has  co- 
ordinated the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission's  age  litigation. 
In  his  position  he  has  quietly  guided 
the  Government's  legal  efforts  to  root 
out  age  discrimination  from  the  work- 
place. During  his  term,  the  Govern- 
ment has  filed  an  unprecedented 
number  of  lawsuits  and  has  offered 
protection  to  untold  thousands  of 
older  individuals  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  left  to  the  unscrupulous 
practices  of  employers  with  misguided 
perceptions  of  what  it  means  to  age. 

Mr.  Williams  has  a  long  history  with 
the  rights  of  middle-aged  and  older 
Americans.  Prior  to  joining  the  EEOC, 
he  was  with  the  Labor  Department, 
where  he  established  his  reputation  as 
an  expert  on  age  discrimination  litiga- 
tion. When  jurisdiction  for  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
was  moved  to  the  EEOC,  it  was  Mr. 
Williams  who  greatly  facilitated  the 
transition.  Without  his  knowledge  and 
expertise,  the  EEOC  would  have  fal- 
tered in  its  efforts  to  fight  age  discrim- 
ination. 

Since  age  discrimination  is  the 
newest  issue  to  come  to  the  EEOC, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  treat  it 
as  the  "weak  sister,"  and  not  give  it 
adequate  attention  and  resources. 
Again.  Mr.  Williams  has  struggled  to 
keep  age  issues  up  near  the  top  of  the 
agenda  and  to  insure  that  these  issues 
are  a  significant  part  of  the  EEOC's 
enforcement  activities. 

When  the  question  9f  the  EEOC's 
authority  to  investigate  age  com- 
plaints arose,  it  was  Mr.  Williams  who 
prepared  the  arguments  and  insured 
that  this  necessary  procedure  was  re- 
tained within  the  Agency's  arsenal. 
When  procedural  and  jurisdictional 
issues  were  questioned  by  the  courts,  it 
was  Mr.  Williams  who  prepared  the 
briefs  and  successfully  defended  the 
Agency's  role.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  recently  reviewed  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  over  State  and  local 
public  safety  occupations,  it  was  Mr. 
Williams  who  prepared  the  cases  for 
the  Court's  review  so  it  could  make  a 
reasoned  judgment. 

Mr.  Williams  never  stood  on  a  soap- 
box to  draw  attention  to  himself  as  a 
defender  of  America's  aged.  In  fact,  if 
you  asked  him  he  would  probably  say 
he  is  merely  "doing  his  job."  Indeed, 
he  does  his  job  and  he  does  it  well. 

Doing  his  job  well  has  meant  that 
the  more  than  18,000  Americans  who 
filed  an  age  discrimination  complaint 
last  year  stand  at  least  a  reasonable 
chance  of  receiving  sound  legal  sup- 
port if  their  case  is  brought  by  the 
EEOC.  Doing  his  job  means  that  the 
28    million    working    Americans    now 
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protected  by  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  have  a  hope  that 
their  legal  rights  are  in  competent 
hands. 

Most  importantly,  all  Americans  can 
feel  proud  that  somewhere  deep 
within  that  Federal  bureacracy  is  a 
real  person  who  cares.  We  will  all  grow 
old  and  because  of  that  we  should  all 
be  grateful  that  Mr.  Dan  Williams  has 
been  "just  doing  his  job,"  and  doing  it 
well.* 
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to  the  yoimg  and  old  alike.  She  serves 
as  an  example  that,  in  retirement,  one 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  retire 
from  the  active  life.  She  offers  a 
model  we  should  all  hope  to  follow.* 


GAYNELL  WATERS  LEADS  THE 
ACTIVE  LIFE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

I  or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  at- 
tended a  birthday  celebration  Satur- 
day for  the  hardest  workingwomah  I 
have  ever  known.  Gaynell  Waters  is  84 
years  old  today,  and  over  60  of  her 
friends  gathered  in  Bloimt  County  to 
give  her  a  surprise  birthday  party. 
These  friends  included  the  county 
commissioners  she  works  with,  county 
judges,  as  well  as  some  of  the  students 
she  taught  during  her  years  in  the 
Blount  County  education  system. 

Several  political  candidates  were 
also  in  attendance.  That  is  because 
Gaynell  is  the  type  of  person  a  candi- 
date needs  to  know.  She  has  friends, 
and  she  has  influence,  and  as  I  said, 
she  is  one  of  the  hardest  workers  I 
know.  When  she  sets  her  mind  to  a 
project,  she  does  not  stop  until  it  is 
finished. 

Her  abilities  are  well  known  in  Repub- 
lican circles  because  she  has  t>een  a 
member  of  the  State  executive  com- 
mittee for  over  20  years.  She  has  also 
been  active,  of  course,  on  the  county 
executive  committee  and  the  steering 
committee.  In  addition,  she  is  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Blount  County 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club. 

Lately,  Gaynell  has  lent  her  talents 
to  the  Blount  County  Commission. 
She  was  the  first  woman  elected  to  the 
commission,  and  has  since  been  re- 
elected. Her  past  vocation  gives  her  a 
leg  up  on  the  competition.  Having 
spent  over  40  years  in  the  school 
system,  she  knows  more  voters  better 
than  any  of  the  opposition.  As  she 
says,  she  has  three  generations  of 
people  she  taught  voting  for  her. 

At  84  years  old  it  is  not  unusual  for  a 
person  to  have  a  cane.  Even  someone 
as  active  as  Gaynell  has  one.  But  with 
her  the  cane  is  more  a  conversation 
piece  than  a  necessity.  It  is  an  antique 
with  a  flask  inside.  Inside  the  cane, 
Gaynell  says  jokingly,  she  keeps  her 
"snake  bite  medicine." 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  someone 
staying  so  active  and  involved  after  84 
years.  Gaynell  Waters  is  an  inspiration 


NATIONAL  THEATRE  WEEK 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  celebrating  National  Thea- 
tre Week  this  June  3  through  June  9. 
This  week  celebrates  the  300  years  of 
theatrical  entertainment  in  America. 

I  am  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
order  to  address  the  large  role  the  le- 
gitimate theatre  has  played  in  the  ev- 
eryday life  of  our  country  and  to  urge 
you  to  support  legislation  creating  a 
yearly  National  Theatre  Week.  Many 
of  our  larger  cities  already  know  the 
large  impact  and  important  role  the 
stage  plays.  What  is  not  known  is  what 
part  the  theatre  has  played  in  the 
growth  of  America. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  during  his  lifetime, 
George  Washington  was  an  avid  sup- 
porter of  the  theatre,  so  much  so  that 
his  support  brought  about  the  repeal 
of  earlier  Continental  Congress  resolu- 
tions of  October  1778  banning  theatre 
altogether.  The  purpose  was  to  pre- 
pare Americans  for  a  period  of  hard- 
ship and  austerity,  but  the  resolutions 
failed  miserably.  In  fact,  more  theatri- 
cal activity  was  engaged  in  than  ever 
before.  The  performances  may  have 
been  illegal;  however,  they  boosted  the 
morale  of  the  troops  and  of  the  citi- 
zenry. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  introduce 
the  commemorative  legislation  for  the 
last  2  years.  Again,  this  year,  I  shall  be 
introducing  a  House  joint  resolution  to 
commemorate  National  Theatre  Week 
begiiming  the  week  of  June  2,  1983, 
and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  it  as  they  have  in  the  past.* 
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that  we  develop  and  maintain  a  strong 
military  program. 

However,  throwing  money  at  defense 
is  no  more  effective  than  throwing 
money  at  domestic  programs.  In  both 
cases,  a  lot  of  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
wasted.  We  need  wise  and  careful  in- 
vestments in  defense  programs,  that 
work  and  programs  that  strengthen 
this  country. 

The  defense  budget  that  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
gives  a  green  light  to  virtually  every 
gold-plated  weapons  scheme  that  the 
generals  and  admirals  have  come  up 
with.  I  want  to  see  careful  investments 
in  readiness  and  in  operations  and 
maintenance  so  that  our  conventional 
forces  are  strong  and  prepared.  I 
would  also  want  to  see  more  careful 
review  of  major  weapons  programs 
that  are  selected,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  security  they  offer  and  at 
the  cost. 

In  short,  I  think  the  spending  pro- 
posal in  H.R.  5167  was  out  of  line.  At  a 
time  when  we  have  burgeoning  Feder- 
al deficits,  we  can  ill  afford  to  be 
throwing  money  at  defense  in  a  way 
that  wastes  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 
There  is  a  big  difference  between 
spending  that  makes  America  strong, 
and  spending  that  makes  some  defense 
contractors  rich.  Unfortunately,  this 
bill  does  not  understand  that  distinc- 
tion. For  that  reason,  I  have  voted 
against  the  proposal.* 


H.R.  5167 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  H.R.  5167,  the  fiscal  year  1985 
defense  authorization  bill,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  I 
felt  that  the  proposal  provided  for  in- 
creased spending  that  was  simply  out 
of  line. 

I  support  a  strong  defense  for  this 
country.  I  do  not  trust  the  Soviets,  and 
I  do  not  minimize  the  threat  they  pose 
to  the  free  world.  We  live  in  an  unsta- 
ble world,  and  I  think  it  is  important 


TRIBUTE  TO  R.T.  KIRKPATRICK 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLV  -.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 
*  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  honor  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress the  outstanding  achievements  of 
Mr.  Richard  T.  Kirkpatrick.  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick,  who  is  the  chief  operating  of- 
ficer and  executive  vice  president  of 
Luden's,  Inc.,  will  be  honored  by  B'nai 
B'rith  International  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  June  18,  as  the  recipient  of  the 
American  Traditions  Award. 

All  the  funds  raised  from  this  impor- 
tant event  will  be  used  to  benefit  the 
network  of  youth  service  programs 
sponsored  by  B'nai  B'rith.  This  trib- 
ute, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  ac- 
knowledges all  of  the  many  good 
works  he  has  performed  over  the  years 
and  all  the  efforts  he  has  made  on 
behalf  of  others.  This  award  is  being 
presented  to  Dick  Kirkpatrick  for  his 
extensive  civic  contributions  to  Read- 
ing and  Berks  County,  PA,  and  his 
noteworthy  leadership  in  the  business 
community. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  born  in  Berks 
County.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce.  He 
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is  married  to  the  former  Mary  Ann 
Analavage  and  he  has  four  children- 
Deborah,  Denise,  Richard,  Jr.,  and 
Robert.  He  has  worked  at  Luden's, 
Inc.,  since  1960  and  became  vice  presi- 
dent of  finance  in  September  1970.  In 
1978,  he  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position,  chief  operating  officer  and 
executive  vice  president.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  over  1,000  employees  and  his 
duties  also  include  involvement  with 
financial/marketing  planning  issues 
for  the  main  plant  in  Reading  and  the 
Queen  Anne  Candy  Co.  in  Hammond, 
IN. 

Dick  Kirkpatrick  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Berks  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Manufacturers  Association 
of  Berks  County,  a  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Albright  Col- 
lege, a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Chocolate  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  former  president  of 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  Development 
Corp.  Mr.  H.O.  "Mike  "  Beaver.  Jr.,  re- 
tired chairman  of  the  board  of  Car- 
penter Technology  and  a  former  recip- 
ient of  the  American  Traditions 
Award,  will  be  the  dinner  chairman  on 
the  18th  and  will  present  this  award  to 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick. 

Dick  Kirkpatrick  personifies  every 
sense  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  ■hu- 
manitarian" and  he  exemplifies  what 
we  all  know  of  the  words  friendship 
and  brotherhood.  Through  his  love 
and  respect  for  life  and  humanity  he 
has  affected  the  world  and  our  com- 
munity for  our  betterment  and  added 
an  unbounded  degree  of  hope  and 
good  will.  It  is  indeed  my  pleasure  to 
bring  Dick  Kirkpatrick  s  outstanding 
accomplishments  to  your  attention.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  congratulating  this  exceptional 
American,  my  good  friend.  Dick  Kirk- 
patrick.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CARROLL  BUTLER 
COOK.  JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20  a  prominent  businessman  of 
great  esteem  in  my  home  district 
passed  away.  Carroll  Butler  Cook.  Jr.. 
was  a  community  leader  of  great  initi- 
ative and  success,  providing  an  out- 
standing example  of  resource  and  ac- 
complishment for  all  who  knew  him. 

Carroll  was  president  of  Artz  & 
Cook,  Sacramento's  oldest  real  estate 
firm,  which  his  father  l)efore  him  had 
founded.  With  his  father.  Carroll  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Sacramento 
Savings  &  Loan  and  along  with   his 
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brothers  founded  Pacific  Savings  & 
Loan  in  Hawaii.  Carroll  himself  was 
founder  and  president  of  the  Califor- 
nia Real  Estate  Credit  Union  and  was 
a  board  member  of  El  Dorado  Savings 
&  Loan.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Theta  Chi  Fraternity,  the  20/30  Club, 
and  the  Sutter  Club,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  several  prestigious  golf 
clubs. 

Carroll  attended  Sacramento  High 
School  and  Sacramento  City  College, 
earning  a  bachelor  of  arts  degee  in  ec- 
onomics at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley.  He  employed  this  educa- 
tion in  the  promotion  and  nurture  of 
his  community's  financial  growth  and 
overall  well-being. 

For  those  who  knew  him,  Carroll 
has  forever  earned  a  place  in  our 
hearts  and  our  memories.  Our  prayers 
and  thoughts  go  out  to  his  wife 
Frances,  his  sons  Robert  A.  and  Car- 
roll III.  his  mother  Mrs.  Carroll  A.,  his 
brothers  William.  George,  and  Robert, 
his  sister  Margaret  Leary,  his  grand- 
children, and  one  great-grandchild.  I 
am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  this  excep- 
tional man.  Carroll  Butler  Cook,  Jr.# 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
6.  1984.  I  was  unable  to  be  here  in 
Washington  because  of  a  serious  ill- 
ness in  my  immediate  family.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  was  not  present  to  debate 
the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill 
which  includes  provisions  for  child  nu- 
trition programs  and  the  food  stamp 
program.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS SERVICE  CORPS  OF  RE- 
TIRED EXECUTIVES  (SCORE) 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1984 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  Serv- 
ice Corps  of  Retired  Executives 
(SCORE).  This  year.  12,000  SCORE 
volunteers  celebrate  their  history  as 
volunteer  small  business  counselors.  In 
these  20  years,  over  1.200.000  clients 
have  received  free  management  coun- 
seling. 

Beginning  in  Boston.  SCORE  now 
has  402  chapters  across  the  Nation.  In 
1969.  as  a  complement  to  SCORE'S 
counseling  services,  the  Active  Corps 
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of  Executives  (ACE)  was  founded. 
Today.  ACE  members  account  for 
about  one-fourth  of  SCORE'S  roster. 

Together,  the  retired  and  employed 
membership  offer  to  the  small  busi- 
nesses of  America  an  accumulation  of 
experience  measured  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years.  The  range  of  ex- 
pertise covers  literally  every  aspect  of 
business  from  planning  to  profit. 

SCORE  members  are  dedicated  to 
their  program  of  offering  free  counsel- 
ing to  small  business  people.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  SCORE  members  to 
donate  20  or  more  hours  of  their  time 
per  week.  There  are  some  members  in 
their  80's  who,  for  10  or  more  years, 
have  been  serving  40  hours  a  week  at 
their  local  SCORE  chapter  office. 

SCORE  has  its  greatest  effect  on  cli- 
ents in  one-on-one  counseling,  which  is 
ordinarily  the  most  costly  form  of 
management  assistance.  For  many 
others,  attending  'Pre-Business  Work- 
shops "  helps  them  to  start  off  on  the 
right  foot. 

The  Small  Business  Administration, 
which  sponsors  SCORE,  affirms  the 
country's  debt  to  these  men  and 
women  who  selflessly  offer  their 
wisdom,  talents,  and  time. 

It  is  most  appropriate  as  the  volun- 
teers of  the  SCORE  program  mark 
their  20th  anniversary  that  we  com- 
mend them  for  their  remarkable  dedi-. 
cation  and  service  to  the  Nation's 
small  businesses.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  STEVE 
TALBOTT 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1984 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Stephen 
Talbott  is  an  outstanding  journalist 
with  the  Plain  Dealer.  OH's  largest 
newspaper. 

On  June  6.  he  will  receive  the  pres- 
tigious consumer  journalism  award 
presented  by  the  National  Press  Club 
and  $1,000  from  the  National  Press 
Foundation  in  recognition  of  his  excel- 
lent investigative  reports  that  uncov- 
ered the  practice  of  mortgage  assump- 
tion overcharging  by  lender  institu- 
tions. 

His  reports,  which  began  in  Febru- 
ary 1983.  revealed  that  local  lenders 
had  overcharged  consumers  thousands 
of  dollars  on  loans  that  were  sold  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration (Freddie  Mac),  a  congression- 
ally  chartered  corporation.  After  read- 
ing the  Talbott  reports.  I  called  on 
Freddie  Mac  to  implement  a  national 
review  process;  8  months  after  the 
review  process  was  established,  more 
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than  $1.5  million  has  been  refunded  to 
consumers  nationally.  However,  there 
is  more  work  to  be  done  and  more  re- 
funds to  be  made. 

Most  recently,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (Fannie  Mae) 
the  largest  supplier  of  home  mortgage 
funds,  implemented  an  assumption  fee 
review  process  at  my  request. 

Thanks  to  Steve  Talbott.  mortgage 
assumption  overcharging  was  uncov- 
ered and  thousands  of  consumers  will 
receive  refunds.  Steve  Talbott  deserves 
the  praise  of  his  colleagues,  the  appre- 
ciation of  consumers,  and  our  com- 
mendation. 

I  congratulate  Steve  Talbott  for  a 
job  well  done.* 


NETWORKS'  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
AMERICAN  VOTERS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago  the  ,28 
Democratic  Members  from  California 
wrote  to  the  network  news  presidents 
of  ABC,  NBC,  and  CBS  asking  them  to 
refrain  fi-om  making  election-day  pro- 
jections during  California's  primary  on 
June  5. 

Basically,  all  three  networks  have  re- 
sponded with  the  same  message:  They, 
ABC.  NBC  and  CBS.  do  not  make  pro- 
jections In  any  given  State  prior  to  the 
polls  closing  in  that  State. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  this 
is  just  nbt  the  case.  The  networks'  be- 
havior has  been  well  documented  to 
demonstrate  the  opposite  of  their 
stated  policy.  They  have  made  projec- 
tions prior  to  the  polls  closing  in  nu- 
merous States  during  this  primary  and 
caucus  season.  The  networks  did  so  on 
super  Tuesday,  they  did  so  during  the 
New  York  primary,  they  did  so  during 
the  Pennsylvania  primary,  and  they 
did  so  in  Iowa  before  the  caucus  voting 
had  even  started. 

By  making  these  election-day  projec- 
tions, the  networks  are  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  the  voters  that  their  votes  do 
not  count.  This  message  clearly  affects 
voter  turnout  among  those  voters  who 
have  to  work  all  day  and  are  only  able 
to  vote  after  work- 
Today,  I  would  like  to  submit  a 
letter  from  Hon.  Ralph  Munro,  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Washington,  in  support 
of  our  delegation's  letter  to  the  net- 
works. Mr.  Munro  makes  some  salient 
points  on  the  networks'  attitude 
toward  American  voters.  He  also  high- 
lights the  networks'  disregard  for  the 
damaging  effects  that  projections 
have  on  voters  and  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. 
The  letter  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ralph  Munro, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Olympia.  WA,  June  1.  1984. 
The  Hon.  Don  Edwards, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Room  2307. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Representative  Edwards:  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  you  success  in 
your  efforts  to  have  the  three  major  televi- 
sion networks  refrain  from  projecting  the 
winners  in  California's  Primary  until  after 
the  polls  close.  Those  of  us  in  the  West  have 
been  waging  this  battle  since  1980  and  we 
are  convinced  that  voluntary  restraint  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  solution  to  this  problem. 
During  our  discussions  with  network  offi- 
cials, both  in  my  capacity  as  Washington's 
Secretary  of  State  and  as  a  representative 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secretaries  of 
State,  I  have  urged  them  to  take  this  course 
of  action.  I  know  Congress  has  also  request- 
ed that  the  networks  police  themselves  in 
this  area. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  found  the  net- 
works unsympathetic  to  this  approach  and 
unwilling  to  consider  regulating  them.selves. 
We  have  invariably  found  that  the  three 
major  networks  refuse  to  admit  that  a  prob- 
lem exists  and  continue  to  maintain  that 
they  simply  don't  ever  project  winners 
based  on  the  results  of  the  exit  polls.  We 
have  even  had  network  executives  tell  us 
that  (1)  there  is  no  evidence  that  knowing 
the  result  of  a  election  has  any  detrimental 
effect  on  voter  turnout,  and  (2)  any  voter 
who  would  be  so  deterred  probably  isn't  a 
very  knowledgeable  or  dedicated  voter  in 
the  first  place! 

In  any  event,  we  do  remain  hopeful  that 
the  networks  will  change  their  minds  and 
decide  to  become  good  citizens,  and  hopeful- 
ly your  efforts  will  assist  them  in  arriving  at 
that  position.  In  the  words  of  my  good 
friend  March  Pong  Eu.  it  would,  indeed, 
"make  our  day"  if  those  of  us  involved  in 
the  administration  of  elections  could  once 
again  honestly  tell  each  voter— even  those 
blue  collar  workers  who  traditionally  vote 
late  in  the  day— that  their  vote  really  does 
coimt. 

Sincerely. 
♦^  Ralph  Munro, 

Secretary  ofState.m 
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pital  supervisor  and  finally  to  her 
present  position  of  assistant  adjutant. 
Prior  to  her  employment  at  the  sol- 
diers' home  32  years  ago.  Miss  Paoli 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
and  also  practiced  her  nursing  exper- 
tise at  the  Providence  Hospital  in  Hol- 
yoke,  MA.  Miss  Paoli  has  devoted 
much  of  her  life  caring  for  the  ill  and 
eventually  coordinating  many  pro- 
grams within  the  soldiers'  home  which 
aided  the  staff  and  patients  at  this  fa- 
cility. She  has  continually  strived 
toward  expanding  and  improving  vari- 
ous plans  at  the  home.  Certainly,  an 
undertaking  only  the  most  dedicated 
and  ambitious  person  would  initiate. 
Not  only  has  she  endured  the  years  of 
labor  but  has  seen  tremendous  results 
and  experienced  much  success  for  her 
tireless  endeavors. 

Nursing  is  a  demanding  occupation. 
Constant  and  rigorous  work  are  stand- 
ard and  unavoidable.  Only  a  certain 
breed  of  individuals  have  the  strength 
of  character  to  accept  such  a  challeng- 
ing career.  Miss  Paoli,  however,  has 
exhibited  to  us  her  charitable  nature, 
and  we,  as  residents  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict, are  indebted  to  Miss  Paoli  to  an 
extent  beyond  measure. 

In  June  of  this  year.  Miss  Paoh  will 
be  retiring  from  her  post  as  the  assist- 
ant adjutant  at  the  Holyoke  Soldiers' 
Home,  but  her  selfless  efforts  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Miss  Paoli  is  truly  a 
giving  person  whose  32  years  of  duty 
at  the  Holyoke  Soldier's  Home  will  be 
an  example  to  nurses  of  the  future. 
Her  retirement  is  well  earned  but  her 
supervision  and  implementation  of 
programs  in  all  areas  at  the  State  hos- 
pital will  flourish  in  the  years  to  come 
all  because  of  one  woman's  persever- 
ance and  devotion  toward  the  well- 
being  of  others.* 


HONORING  ANITA  M.  PAOLI 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

of  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  the  dedication  and  hard  work  of 
one  of  my  constituents.  Miss  Anita  M. 
Paoli.  Miss  Paoli,  a  registered  nurse,  is 
a  prime  example  of  the  spirit  of  con- 
tribution and  community  interest  of 
which  all  Americans  should  be  proud. 
As  assistant  adjutant  at  the  Holyoke 
Soldiers'  Home,  Miss  Paoli's  record  of 
service  to  residents  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  is  certainly  im- 
pressive. 

Miss  Anita  M.  Paoli  joined  the  staff 
at  the  Holyoke  Soldiers'  Home  in  its 
opening  day  in  1952  and  has  risen 
from  staff  nurse  to  head  nurse  to  hos- 


THE      OUTSTANDING      ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF  WILLIAM  H.  SUNDAY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

of  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1984 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  Mr.  William  H.  Sunday,  a 
member  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  117  and 
the  son  of  Arlan  and  Patricia  Sunday. 
Mr.  Sunday  is  a  fine  young  man  who 
recently  passed  his  Eagle  Scout  Board 
of  Review  for  advancement  to  the 
rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  This  is  indeed  a 
most  important  achievement  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  commend  and  congratu- 
late him  before  all  of  you  here  today. 
A  Court  of  Honor  will  be  held  on  June 
16  to  honor  Mr.  William  H.  Sunday  for 
attaining  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 
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This  rank  is  not  easily  achieved  and 
is  awarded  only  to  those  few  who  have 
excelled  in  many  dimensions  of  citi- 
zenship. It  is  a  testimony  to  Mr.  Sun- 
day's character,  integrity,  intelligence, 
perseverance,  dedication,  and  loyalty 
to  Scouting  and  our  Nation. 

I  am  very  happy  for  William  and  I 
know  he  must  be  extremely  proud  of 
this  noteworthy  and  important  award. 
It  is  young  people  such  as  William 
who  renew  our  confidence  in  the  next 
generation  to  carry  the  mantel  of  lead- 
ership in  building  a  better  America.  I 
know  all  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
congratulating  William  and  in  wishing 
him  the  very  best  in  all  his  future  en- 
deavors. Undoubtedly.  William  Sunday 
will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  other 
young  Americans.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  esUblishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
conunittees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
June  7,  1984.  may  be  found  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JXTNEB 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  current 
state  and  future  prospects  of  the  U.S. 
steel  industry. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2650,  to  revise 
certain  procedures  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  allow 
for  a  more  expeditious  recall  of  toys 
and  other  articles  intended  for  use  by 
children    that    present    a   substantial 
risk  of  injury. 

SR-253 


JUNEU 
10:00  a.m. 
EInvironment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Sut>stances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Sulx:ommlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2649,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  develop  regulations  for  monitoring 
of     unregulated     contaminants     now 
found    in    surface    and    underground 
drinking  water  sources. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  scope  of 
drug  abuse  among  women. 

SR-325 
JUNE  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 167.  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment,  to  proclaim  the  English 
language  the  official  language  of  the 
United  States. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1985   for   the 
District  of  Columbia  court  system. 

SD-138 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Federal  land  management  activities  in 
northern  Nevada  on  "checkerboard" 
lands. 

SD-366 

Governmental  Affairs 
Information  Management  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2127,  proposed 
Federal      Advi.sory      Committee      Act 
Amendments  of  1983. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2469,  to  establish 
a  new  Federal  offense  of  terrorism, 
and  S.  2470.  to  provide  for  the  nation- 
al security  by  allowing  access  to  cer- 
tain Federal  criminal  history  records. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  fair  taxation  issues 
and  the  administration's  proposed  tax 
cuts. 

SR-428A 
2:00  p.m. 
Joint  Economic 

Trade.       Productivity.       and       Economic 
Growth  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    to    discuss    U.S. 
policy  toward  the  international  trad- 
ing system. 

SD-342 

JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 


Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2669.  to  elimi- 
nate the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
criminal  code  allowing  for  one-party 
consent  to  certain  interceptions  of 
wire  and  oral  communications  by  re- 
quiring consent  by  all  the  parties. 

SD-106 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  Soil  Con- 
servation    Service     small     watershed 
projects. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  curb 
domestic  and  international  terrorism, 
including  S.  2623.  S.  2624.  S.  2625.  and 
S.  2626. 

SD-226 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
sharing  agreement  between  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  discuss  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  supply  and 
procurement  policy. 

SR-418 
Joint  Economic 

Economic   Goals   and   Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  broad- 
en the  Federal  tax  base  and  reduce  tax 
rates. 

2218  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  government 
and  community  programs  to  combat 
drunk  driving. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

International      Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  inter- 
national   competitive    effects    of    the 
high  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

SD-538 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2370.  to  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  certain  funds 
collected  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  settlement  of  overcharges 
resulting  from  alleged  pricing  and  allo- 
cation violations  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  to 
establish  the  petroleum  overcharge 
restitution   fund   for   those   funds   in 
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excess  of  direct  restitution,  and  to  au- 
thorfce  funds  for  fiscal  years  1985-89 
for  certain  energy  conservation  and  as- 
sistance programs:  to  be  followed  by 
oversight  hearings  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  weatherizatlon  program  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 

Economic   Goals   and   Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  to 
broaden   the   Federal   tax   base   and 
reduce  tax  rates. 

I  2203  Raybum  BuUding 

2:00  p.m.   | 
•Conferees 
On  S.  979,  to  "improve  the  enforcement 
of  export  administration  laws. 

S-207,  Capitol 
I  JUNE  18  I    ■■ 

9:30  a.m.' 
Finanoe 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  the  Federal  tax  system  on 
baaic  industry,  investment  industry, 
and  service  industries. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2687.  proposed 
'youth      Employment      Opportunity 
Wage  Act. 

8D-430 

JUNE  19 

9:30  a.m.  | 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
allegations  involving  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-406 

Finanoe 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1915,  to  repeal 

the  capital  gains  tax  on  disposition  of 

investments  in  U.S.  real  property  by 

foreign  citizens. 

SD-2IS 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Congres- 
sional access  to  reliable  agency  infor- 
mation. 

SD-226 


JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m.  I 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposed 
sale  of  Conrall  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SR-2S3 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  cer- 
tain allegations  Involving  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers. 

SD-430 
10:00  am. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  a 
General  Accounting  Office  study  on 
program  changes  in  the  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grant  program. 

SD-215 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  veterans'  compensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  on  pending  business 
matters. 

EP-100.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  463,  to  limit  the 
amount  of  severance  taxes  imposed  by 
States  on  oil.  natural  gas,  and  coal. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2501.  the  sub- 
stance of  S.  2502.  and  S.  2503.  bills  to 
provide  for  greater  use  of  competitive 
medical  plans  and  preferred  provider 
arrangements. 

SD-430 

JUNE  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  for  estab- 
lishing appropriate  levels  of  lead  in 
gasoline,  including  S.  2609. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  medicare 
home  health  care  benefits  and  the  dif- 
ficulty   interpreting   the   intermittent 
care  rule. 

SD-215 

JUNE  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leasing  activities. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Lacey  Act  amend- 
ments (Public  Law  97-79).  to  control 
International  trade  in  wildlife. 

SD-406 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearing  on  the  status 
of  college  athletic  programs. 

SD-430 

JUNE  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  56.  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  in  opposition  to  further 
expansion  of  cargo  preference  require- 
ments. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Judiciary  ,^y\ 

Administrative    Practice    and^-^octedure 
Subcommittee  C.^.-A_-^ 

To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  con- 
gressional access  to  reliable  agency  in- 
formation. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  services  for  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

SR-428A 
JUNE  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2561.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  computerized  training 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  private  sector  and  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  use  in  manpow- 
er training  programs. 

SD-430 

JULY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  practice  of  de- 
fensive medicine  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  an  effort  to  avoid  malprac- 
tice suits  and  its  effects  on  the  quality 
of  medical  care. 

SD-430 

JULY  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  whether  tax 
law    should    encourage    employers    to 
provide  certain  fringe  benefits. 

SD-215 

JULY  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Sul)Com- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  whether 
tax  law  should  encourage  employers  to 
provide  certain  fringe  benefits. 

SD-215 
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JULY  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  D«bt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  whether 
tax  law  should  encourage  employers  to 
provide  certain  fringe  benefits. 

SD-215 

SEPTEMBER  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

SD-430 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 

CANCELLATIONS 

JUNE  7 

9:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 


June  6,  198i 

Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  978.  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  States  for  wet- 
lands conservation,  focusing  on  com- 
mittee amendments  No.  2807,  pro- 
posed Wildlife  and  the  Parks  Act. 

SD-406 

JUNES 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Suticommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  sexual  ex- 
ploitation of  children. 

SD-226 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  June  6,  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.in..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond), 

PRATES  I 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  lis  pray. 

God  of  order,  truth,  and  justice,  de- 
spite my  political  naivete.  I  sense  that 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  identifies 
with  the  feelings  of  Cicero,  the  great 
Roman  statesman  of  the  first  century 
B.C..  when  he  said.  "The  first  of  June 
and  nothing  done  by  the  Senate." 

Thou  knowest  all  things,  omniscient 
God.  The  future  is  as  plain  to  Thee  as 
the  past.  No  detail  escapes  Thy  notice. 
Days  pass  swiftly  and  they  are  few 
before  recess.  Give  to  the  leadership 
Thy  wisdom  in  scheduling  priorities 
involving  many  agendas,  all  of  which 
are  important  to  those  whose  they  are. 

Lord  Of  life.  Thy  word  declares.  "A 
man's  mind  plans  his  way,  but  the 
Lord  directs  his  steps."  (Prov.  16:  9 
RSV).  Ouide  the  Senate  in  its  business 
so  that  in  these  next  3  weeks  every- 
thing that  ought  to  be  done  will  be.  To 
the  glory  of  Thy  name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized.         J    . 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYER 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  some- 
times make  facetious  and  flip  remarks 
about  our  good  Chaplain's  prayers.  I 
cannot  help  this  morning  succumbing 
to  that  temptation  again.  I  suppose 
this  is  a  good  time  for  confession,  so  to 
speak.  1  confess  I  have  never  before 
thought  of  any  similarity  between  me 
and  Cicero.  But  if  Cicero  indeed  said 
that,  Cicero  was  plenty  right  and  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

I  am  sure  that  we  have  our  Members 
on  board  and  available  here  to  do  im- 
portant business.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
review  the  bidding,  so  to  speak. 


ation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill,  which  was  put  by 
the  leadership  on  this  side  on  last 
evening  but  not  yet  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  do 
that  as  soon  as  possible.  That  means 
as  soon  as  I  can  confer  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  see  what  we  can  clear.  Then  we 
will,  assuming  that  agreement  is 
reached,  or  some  variation  thereof,  go 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  bill 
after  morning  business  is  closed. 

I  expect,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
be  in  late  today.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  indicated  he  wishes  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  today 
getting  into  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill.  I  had  indicat- 
ed to  him  previously  that  I  am  willing 
to  stay  as  long  as  it  appears  the 
Senate  can  do  useful  work.  Today  is 
Thursday  and  it  is  the  day  when  we 
most  often  have  late  sessions.  So  I 
urge  Senators  to  consider  that  we  may 
be  in  late  today  and  that  there  may  be 
several  votes  today. 

We  will  be  in  tomorrow,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  fully  expect  that  there  will  be 
votes  tomorrow  and  I  urge  Senators  as 
well  to  consider  that  in  making  their 
plans. 

Mr.  President,  on  tomorrow  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
that  we  cannot  only  do  something  on 
the  DOD  bill,  but  perhaps  that  we  can 
get  to  the  Wilkinson  nomination,  as 
well.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  if 
we  can  now  get  an  agreement  on  a 
time  certain  to  vote  on  the  Wilkinson 
nomination  on  Friday.  I  am  willing  to 
negotiate  with  any  Members  who  wish 
to  establish  a  time  for  that.  I  am  also 
willing  to  say  that  after  we  do  the  Wil- 
kinson nomination  there  will  be  no 
more  votes  on  Friday.  That  is  as  much 
of  a  carrot  I  can  dangle  at  this 
moment,  but  I  hope  it  produces  a 
rabbit. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time  under  the 
standing  order  for  use  at  any  time 
during  this  day. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  minority  leader  be  reserved  for 
his  use  later  in  the  day  at  his  discre- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  finish  the  morning  formalities,  in- 
cluding the  special  orders  and  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  have  before  it 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  in  re- 
spect to  proceeding  to  the  consider- 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  with 
those  remarks,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor.  The  distinguished  acting  mi- 
nority leader  is  here. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


SHOULD     PUBLIC     SERVICE     AN- 
NOUNCEMENT     AGAINST      NU- 
CLEAR WAR  AIR  FOR  FREE  ON 
COMMERCIAL  TV? 
Mr.     PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President, 
would  nuclear  war  be  a  public  health 
catastrophe?  If  so,  should  the  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  war  be  regarded  not 
only  as  a  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
us  who  serve  in  the  Congress,  but  also 
a  responsibility  of  public  health  offi- 
cials?  Sounds   far   out.   does   it   not? 
After  all  what  can  a  public  health 
doctor  do  to  prevent  nuclear  war? 

Well,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
on  April  29  that  up  in  Boston,  public 
health  officials  are  trying  to  do  exact- 
ly this.  How?  Here  is  how:  They  are 
calling  on  commercial  television  sta- 
tions to  carry  public  service  announce- 
ments that  are  designed  to  drive  home 
the  appalling  destructiveness  of  nucle- 
ar war.  One  such  television  spot,  as  de- 
scribed, goes  like  this: 

Children  are  playing  doctor,  building  with 
blocks  and  telling  what  they  want  to  do  in 
the  future.  'When  I  grow  up,  I  want  to 
paint  pretty  pictures,"  a  girl  says  as  she 
paints  a  rainbow.  To  the  sound  of  explosion 
in  the  background,  the  red  paint  and  the 
rainbow  begin  to  run.  The  blocks  tumble. 
The  doctors  kit  is  strewn.  "Our  world  as  we 
know  it  would  be  destroyed  by  a  nuclear 
war."  says  an  announcer,  who  says  nuclear 
war  is  "our  last  epidemic."  A  girl  aspiring  to 
be  a  mother  and  writer  concludes,  "When  I 
grow  up  I  want  to  be  alive." 

That  announcement  was  prepared 
by  the  Massachusetts  State  Depart- 


•  Thif  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ment  of  Public  Health.  It  has  been  run 
by  some  stations,  turned  down  by 
others.  Now  how  about  this?  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  find  their 
taxpayer  money  used  to  prepare  spots 
to  be  run  on  commercial  television  sta- 
tions as  a  public  service  announce- 
ment. Is  this  right?  Well,  why  not? 
Can  anyone  think  of  a  more  cata- 
strophic threat  to  public  health  than  a 
nuclear  war?  This  Senator  cannot. 

The  New  York  Times  article  points 
out  that  both  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  American  College 
of  Physicians  have  recognized  nuclear 
war  as  a  public  health  catastrophe 
that  must  be  prevented.  Both  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  health  de- 
partments have  printed  and  distribut- 
ed brochures  spelling  out  the  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  consequence  that  occurs 
to  doctors  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals is  that  hospitals,  doctors,  and 
nurses  could  not  possibly  cope  with  a 
small  fraction  of  the  millions  of  dying 
and  injured  persons  in  the  aftermath 
of  a  nuclear  war.  even  if  all  the  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  hospitals  should 
somehow  survive.  Of  course,  they 
would  not  survive.  Hospitals  are  locat- 
ed primarily  in  urban  areas.  And  most 
doctors  live  in  or  near  urban  areas.  So 
they  would  be  among  the  first  to 
perish. 

Healing  and  pain  killing  medicines 
and  drugs  would  also  vanish.  The  over- 
whelming injury  to  those  who  did  sur- 
vive would  be  burns— severe  burns. 
And  there  is  almost  no  pain  human 
beings  can  endure  more  agonizing 
than  a  deep  burn.  If  you  or  I  or  our 
children  or  grandchildren  somehow 
made  it  through  a  nuclear  war.  they 
would  very  likely  suffer  terribly  pain- 
ful bums  with  no  healing  and  no 
easing  of  their  agony. 

Now  some  may  say  this  all  may  be 
true  but  what  has  the  Public  Health 
Service  got  to  do  with  preventing  nu- 
clear war?  Sure,  they  will  have  a  terri- 
ble problem  once  it  occurs— God  forbid 
it  ever  does.  But  should  we  not  rely  on 
military  and  political  and  diplomatic 
policies  of  deterrence  and  arms  control 
to  prevent  nuclear  war?  And  are  not 
those  problems  wholly  outside  the 
competence  of  public  health  officials? 

The  answer.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
this  is  a  democracy.  Sure,  policy  with 
respect  to  preventing  nuclear  war  may 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  President 
and  other  Federal  officials.  But  let  us 
face  it.  We  as  public  officials,  especial- 
ly elected  officials,  do  not  always  act 
in  concert  with  the  public  interest  or 
with  public  concern. 

In  virtually  every  professional  poll 
and  statewide  referendum,  the  people 
of  this  country  have  said  that  they 
want  our  Federal  Government  to  stop 
the  arms  race— not  unilaterally,  but  by 
negotiating  a  comprehensive,  mutual 
verifiable  freeze  or  end  to  the  testing, 


manufacture,  or  deployment  of  any 
further  nuclear  arms. 

Obviously,  that  demonstration  of 
public  will  has  not  won  translation 
into  action.  Since  this  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important  issue  of  our 
time  by  far.  the  failure  of  our  Federal 
Government  to  strive  to  stop  the  arms 
race  represents  a  serious  breakdown  in 
the  democratic  process. 

What  do  we  do  about  it?  What 
should  a  frustrated  public  do  about  it? 
And  what  should  those  public  officials 
whose  life  is  dedicated  to  public  health 
do  about  this  worst  of  all  conceivable 
epidemics? 

Public  officials  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  and  elsewhere  are  exact- 
ly right.  They  refuse  simply  to  bow 
their  heads  and  let  the  nuclear  arms 
race  continue  down  the  road  to  an  in- 
evitable end  in  what  they  understand 
so  well  would  be  a  human  catastrophe 
beyond  our  imagination.  They  act. 
They  reinforce  the  public  determina- 
tion to  end  this  policy  of  continuing 
on  the  road  to  a  nuclear  collision  by 
telling  the  public  what  this  most  terri- 
ble of  all  menaces  to  the  public  health 
really  means. 

God  Bless  them.  And  I  hope  in  the 
future  all  commercial  TV  stations,  and 
radio  stations  too,  will  carry  these 
public  .service  announcements.  This 
Senator  cannot  think  of  a  public  serv- 
ice our  television  and  radio  stations 
could  provide  that  could  be  nearly  as 
important. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  the  Sunday,  April  29, 
1984,  New  York  Times  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Public  Service  Ad  on  Atom  Wars  Stirs 
Conflict 

(Special  to  the  New  York  Times) 

BOSTON.  April  28-The  30-second  televi 
sion  .spot  shows  children  playing  doctor, 
building  with  blocks  and  telling  what  they 
want  to  do  in  the  future.  'When  I  grow  up, 
I  want  to  paint  pretty  pictures."  a  girl  says 
as  she  paints  a  rainbow. 

To  the  sound  of  an  explosion  in  the  back- 
ground, the  red  paint  and  the  rainbow  begin 
to  run.  The  bloek.s  tumble.  The  doctor's  kit 
IS  strewn. 

■  Our  world  as  we  know  it  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  nuclear  war."  says  an  announc- 
er, who  says  nuclear  war  is  our  last  epidem- 
ic." A  girl  aspiring  to  be  a  mother  and  writer 
concludes.  "When  I  grow  up.  I  want  to  be 
alive." 

The  message  is  a  public  service  announce- 
ment issued  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Health  for  u.se  on  local  television  sta- 
tions. Three  stations  have  declined  to  run  it. 

"A  little  too  strong  for  us" 
We  fell  that  it  was  a  little  too  strong  for 
us  to  air."  said  Nancy  Sullivan,  a  spokesman 
for  WXNE-TV  We  decided  not  to  cover 
the  issue  of  nuclear  war  at  all.  '  She  said  the 
announcement  "strongly  implied  the  idea  of 
a  nuclear  freeze." 


But  Dr.  Stephen  Havas.  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Health,  said  the  message 
was  medical,  not  political.  He  said  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  College  of  Physi- 
cians had  recognized  nuclear  war  as  a  public 
health  catastrophe  that  must  be  prevented. 

A  brochure  the  Health  Department  sends 
anyone  who  asks  describes  the  medical  con- 
sequences of  nuclear  bombs  dropped  on 
Boston.  Worcester  and  Springfield,  on  Hans- 
com  Air  Force  Base  in  Bedford,  northwest 
of  Boston.  Most  hospitals  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  most  doctors  and  nurses  killed, 
according  to  the  pamphlet.  People  who  sur- 
vive, it  says,  will  suffer  severe  thermal  inju- 
ries and  infections. 

"The  medical  community  cannot  respond 
to  a  nuclear  war."  Dr.  Havas  .said.  He  said  it 
was  important  for  people  to  talk  about  the 
issue  and  lake  steps  to  prevent  nuclear  war. 
"whether  it's  build-up  or  build-down,  stay  at 
the  same  level,  whatever." 

RHODE  ISLAND  HAS  A  BROCHURE 

Dr.  Havas  said  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  was  the  leader  in  tel- 
evision advertisements,  although  the  Rhode 
Island  Health  Department  has  issued  bro- 
chures. "Most  public  health  departments 
tend  to  be  fairly  cautious  about  new  areas." 
Dr.  Havas  said. 

Donna  Latson  Giltins.  vice  president  of 
community  services  for  WCVB-TV.  which 
has  run  the  Health  Department  announce- 
ment daily  for  three  weeks,  said  the  station 
had  received  virtually  no  reaction  from 
viewers. 

Two  stations.  WBZ-TV  and  WNEV-TV, 
will  produce  their  own  spots  to  advertise  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  brochure. 
"We  would  like  to  produce  a  spot  that  gives 
a  little  more  information  as  to  how  a  viewer 
can  take  .some  action."  said  Amy  McGregor- 
Radin.  public  affairs  director  for  WBZ-TV. 
She  added  that  the  spot  could  be  frighten- 
ing to  children,  a  vie*  shared  by  WNEV-T'V. 

Peggy  Charren.  president  of  Action  for 
Children's  Television  of  Newton,  a  child  ad- 
vocacy group,  said  she  was  "amazed"  broad- 
casters would  take  into  account  children's 
fears.  She  added.  "While  I  think  that's  a 
worthy  worry,  they  certainly  don't  have  it 
with  programs  with  no  social  significance." 

Mrs.  Charren  said  she  would  not  want 
children  to  see  such  an  announcement  with- 
out adults  present,  but  added  that  broad- 
casters should  find  sensitive  ways  of  leach- 
ing children  about  nuclear  war. 


PERSECUTIONS  THROUGHOUT 
HISTORY  AND  THE  NEED  FOR 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  1984  issue  of  Commentary  maga- 
zine contains  an  article  by  Bernard 
Lewis,  a  professor  of  Near  Eastern 
studies,  which  details  the  persecution 
of  Jews  in  the  Islamic  world  during 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

During  this  so-called  enlightenment 
period,  Jews  in  Western  Europe  were 
beginning  to  enjoy  more  rights  than 
ever  before.  But  Jews  in  the  Middle 
East  and  northern  Africa  were  still 
viewed  as  second-class  citizens,  unde- 
serving of  respect  or  humane  treat- 
ment. For  example,  they  were  subject 
to  street  beatings  and  public  humilia- 
tions. In  his  article,  Lewis  quotes  the 
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account  of  a  traveler  who  observed  the 
situation  in  1836: 

I  never  saw  the  curse  denounced  against 
the  children  of  Israel  more  fully  brought  to 
bear  than  in  the  East,  where  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  "Their  hand  is  against  every  man. 
and  every  mans  hand  against  them." 

Eastern  Jews  were  subjected  to  cen- 
turies of  miserable  inequality.  In  Iran, 
Jews  were  isolated  in  a  hostile  and  fa- 
natical community,  and  denied  their 
most  basic  rights  in  commerce,  courts 
of  law.  and  city  life.  Iranian  Govern- 
ment officials  of  that  period  rarely  in- 
tervened in  incidents  of  mob  violence 
against  Jews. 

Throughout  the  Middle  E^ast,  the  de- 
fenseless Jewish  community  suffered 
torture  and  murders.  In  1839,  Jews 
were  massacred  in  Meshed.  Iran.  Jews 
were  massacred  in  TetuAn.  Morocco  in 
1790  arid  in  Baghdad  in  1828.  In  1840, 
Jews  in  Damascus  were  the  victims  of 
a  series  of  attacks.  Algeria.  Tunisia, 
and  Libya  were  other  countries  where 
Jews  suffered  during  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries. 

Mr.  President,  the  suffering  of  mi- 
nority races  and  religions  is  not  re- 
stricted to  centuries  past  or  fallen  em- 
pires. 

It  pereists  to  this  day.  and  enough  of 
it  persists  that  it  should  outrage  all 
modern  nations.  As  a  country  con- 
cerned with  human  rights  violations 
all  over  the  world,  the  United  States 
must  take  action  against  unwarranted 
brutal  attacks  against  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious groups.  That  is  why  the  United 
States  should  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention,  making  genocide  a  crime 
punishable  under  international  law. 
This  would  go  a  long  way  toward  dem- 
onstrating U.S.  opposition  to  the  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  minority  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  but  just  a 
momei^t. 


ORDER      FOR      CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  2723  AT  CLOSE  OF  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TODAY 
Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  close  of 
morning   business   today,   the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  944,  S.  2723.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  informed  by  staff  that  the 
minority  leader  has  no  objection  and 
has  agreed  to  proceed  at  the  end  of 
the  morning  hour  as  the  majority 
leader  has  requested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening,  we  were  going  through  the 
process  of  providing  for  the  defense 
authorization  bill  to  become  the  pend- 
ing business  today.  I  have  consulted 
with  Senator  Byrd's  office  and  they 
have  authorized  me  to  say  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  that  measure.  We 
will.  I  think,  make  other  arrangements 
about  the  math-science  bill  when  Sen- 
ator Byrd  arrives.  I  am  sure  we  can  do 
so  without  any  difficulty.  There  was 
no  difficulty  last  evening  except  tech- 
nical reasons  that  were  very  good  and 
valid  that  we  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
reconcile. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HEINZ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  is  recognized  under  a  special 
order. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  authori- 
zation of  Senator  Baker,  that  the  time 
allotted  to  him  for  his  special  order  be 
transferred  to  the  special  order  previ- 
ously agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  my 
behalf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AMERICAN  STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  today's  colloquy  involving 
many  of  my  colleagues  from  the  Steel 
Caucus  is  to  lay  out  the  problems 
facing  the  American  steel  industry  and 
to  express  support  for  a  number  of  ac- 
tions, including  the  import  relief  pro- 
posed in  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act. 
S.  2380,  and  the  section  201  petition 
filed  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  and 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
which  is  currently  pending  before  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
which  will  be  ruled  upon  next  Tues- 
day. 

From  my  point  of  view.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  should  not  be  much  ques- 
tion at  all  in  the  minds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  the  Amer- 
ican steel  industry  is  currently  in  criti- 
cal condition  despite  some  progress 
that  has  been  made  since  the  low 
point  in  1982. 

When  I  say  there  was  a  low  point  in 
1982.  I  mean  that  capacity  utilization 
was  at  30  percent  and  that  170.000 
people  were  unemployed.  That  was 
the  greatest  number  of  unemployed 
and  the  lowest  capacity  utilization 
since  the  Great  Depression.  In  many 
communities  in  my  home  State,  specif- 
ically in  and  around  Pittsburgh  and 
western    Pennsylvania,    the    situation 


was  and  still  is  today  as  bad  or  worse 
than  the  Depression. 

As  one  measure,  the  industry  in  1982 
and  in  1983.  those  2  years  combined, 
lost  $6  billion.  About  half  of  that  they 
lost  in  1983  when  we  had  a  very  sub- 
stantial period  of  economic  recovery, 
such  that  an  industry  we  had  nearly 
given  up  for  dead  3  years  ago.  the  auto 
industry,  had  the  most  profitable  year 
in  its  history.  The  steel  industry,  in 
contrast,  had  one  of  its  two  most  un- 
profitable years  in  its  history.  So  by 
any  standard  the  steel  industry  has 
been  through  the  worst  2-year  period 
since  the  Depression.  But  those  of  us 
who  represent  steel  producing  areas  do 
not  need  to  cite  numbers  because  we 
only  have  to  go  back  to  our  States,  our 
hometowns,  to  see  the  faces  of  our  un- 
employed and  understand  what  that 
unemployment  means. 

We  see  the  padlocked  factories.  We 
see  the  empty  business  districts  of 
steel  towns.  We  see  how,  one  by  one, 
steel  communities  that  made  this 
country  great,  that  produced  the  steel 
to  win  two  world  wars  and  to  create 
the  world's  strongest  economy  at  the 
same  time,  are  dying;  and  with  them 
goes  a  part  of  our  soul,  a  part  of  our 
spirit  of  hard  work,  pride,  initiative- 
all  the  things  that  have  made  this 
country  great. 

The  debate  on  the  steel  industry  is 
going  to  emphasize  facts,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  best  way  to  convince 
the  Senate  to  act  and  because  I  believe 
our  case  is  a  strong  one.  But  if  any 
Senator  needs  to  be  convinced.  I  would 
be  happy  to  take  him  to  Midland.  Pa., 
or  McKeesport.  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
or  so  other  communities,  such  as 
Youngstown— and  to  countless  other 
communites.  I  am  sorry  to  say— to  see 
thei  real  impact  of  this  crisis  on  real 
people  and  real  towns  that  all  the 
studies  and  statistics  we  cite  today 
cannot  properly  reflect. 

I  suggest  that  what  we  are  witness- 
ing is  an  American  tragedy  in  every 
sense  of  that  term,  and  our  failure  to 
act  can  only  compound  that  tragedy 
and  increase  an  already  enormous 
amount  of  pain.  We  are  going  through 
a  period  of  economic  recovery,  of  eco- 
nomic expansion.  Since  1980.  I  think 
we  have  probably  created  5  million  or 
so  additional  jobs,  but  you  would  find 
little  evidence  of  that  if  you  looked  at 
the  steel  industry.  Unemployment  re- 
mains over  20  percent.  While  capacity 
utilization  is  up  somewhere  between 
75  and  80  percent,  that  is  an  artificial 
figure  because  of  the  permanent  ca- 
pacity reductions  that  have  occurred, 
the  factories  that  have  been  pad- 
locked, the  mills  shut  down  over  the 
past  year. 

Some  will  say:  "Senator,  that  is  just 
a  cycle.  The  steel  industry  goes 
through  cycles.  Don't  worry.  Things 
are  going  to  get  better." 
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Mr.  President,  we  were  told  that  last 
year.  We  were  told  that  the  year 
before.  We  were  told  that  the  year 
l)efore  that.  In  all  candor.  I  must  say 
that  after  3  years  of  waiting  for  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  one 
begins  to  wonder  if  there  is  any  end  to 
the  tunnel  at  all. 

Why  would  there  be  no  end  to  this 
tunnel?  Why  would  this  industry  be 
making  more  steel  but  losing  more 
money?  Why  would  so  many  people 
still  be  left  unemployed  as  compared 
with  2  or  3  years  ago? 

I  suggest  that  the  answer  is  that  free 
trade  no  longer  exists  any  place  in  the 
world,  except  maybe  here,  and  subsi- 
dizing, dumping,  and  other  actions  by 
foreign  governments  to  protect  their 
home  markets  from  competition  have 
dramatically  distorted  all  those  nice 
free-market  principles  we  learned 
about  in  school. 

Steel  is  the  necessary  material  for 
any  industrial  economy.  Its  manufac- 
ture is  a  major  source  of  employment. 
Elvery  country  that  desires  an  industri- 
al base  has  sought  to  develop  steel 
production  capacity,  whether  or  not 
they  can  use  it,  whether  or  not  it  is 
profitable,  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
market  for  it  any  place  close  by.  What 
that  has  led  to.  exacerbated  by  a  lot  of 
subsidized  financing  from  developed 
countries,  is  significant  foreign  govern- 
ment involvement  in  the  steel  industry 
and  incredible  overcapacity  worldwide. 
As  a  result,  there  is  a  chronic  unfair 
trade  problem  in  steel. 

It  is  not  just  the  less-developed 
countries  where  this  is  a  problem.  In 
Europe,  the  Government  controls  100 
percent  of  the  steel  production  in  such 
countries  as  Prance,  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom.  Austria,  and  Sweden.  Latin 
American  governments— specifically 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  Argentina— 
completely  control  their  integrated 
steel  production,  while  the  huge  Bra- 
zilian steel  industry  is  77  percent  gov- 
ernment controlled.  That  is  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  South  Africa  is  89 
percent  government  controlled.  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan  are  100  percent 
government  controlled,  and  so  it  goes. 
Poreign  government  control  of  the 
free  world's  steel  production  is  an  es 
tablished  fact  which  we  can  neither 
ignore  nor  wish  away. 

The  consequence  is  that  these  gov 
emment-owned  and  heavily  subsidized 
industries,  particularly  in  the  Third 
World,  simply  have  abandoned  any 
pretense  of  fair  pricing.  Why?  They 
are  desperate  to  generate  foreign  ex- 
change to  pay  their  debts.  They  are 
over  their  heads  in  debt,  as  is  the 
United  States,  but  we  have  not  started 
subsidizing  our  exports  yet,  thank 
heaven.  They  have  resorted  to  dump- 
ing and  subsidizing  in  this  market, 
which  is  the  only  open  market  in  the 
world  left  for  them  to  sell  their  steel. 
As  a  result,  by  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  steel  imports  into  the  United 


States  accounted  for  over  25  percent 
of  the  U.S.  market.  That  is  why  our 
domestic  steel  industry  is  being  sys- 
tematically destroyed,  and  a  return  to 
market  prices  with  normal  free  market 
forces  is  urgently  needed. 

Of  course,  what  is  happening  now  is 
that  with  imports  increasing— and 
they  have  been  increasing— steel 'prices 
are  falling,  and  that  insures  those  big 
losses  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  even 
when  our  industry  is  able  to  make  a 
sale. 

The  average  industry  price  level  has 
fallen  $199  a  ton  from  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1981  to  January  1984.  That 
aggregate  figure  covers  declines  rang- 
ing from  almost  $400  in  the  case  of 
some  tubular  products  to  $50  in  the 
case  of  galvanized  sheet.  The  most 
recent  data  suggest  some  areas  of  sta- 
bilization—although at  intolerably  low 
levels— while  in  other  areas,  such  as 
strip  and  wire  rods,  prices  have  contin- 
ued to  go  down.  This  is  the  core  of  the 
industry's  problem.  If  they  continue 
not  to  make  any  money,  not  only  will 
we  continue  to  have  high  unemploy- 
ment, not  only  will  we  continue  to 
turn  community  after  community  into 
permanent  ghost  towns,  but  also,  the 
industry  will  never  be  able  to  generate 
the  cash  flow  to  invest  in  moderniza- 
tion that  is  necessary  to  restore  its 
competitiveness. 

We  will  undoubtedly  spend  a  lot  of 
time  this  year,  on  this  floor,  debating 
the  theory  of  free  trade.  But  I  hope 
that  while  we  are  debating  the  theory, 
everybody  remembers  the  fact  as  well 
that,  at  least  in  the  steel  industry— 
and  I  can  think  of  some  others  as 
well— world  practice  is  that  there  is  no 
free  trade  and  that  dumped  and  subsi- 
dized production  is  destroying  the 
steel  market  and  the  price  structure 
and.  along  with  it.  the  American  steel 
industry. 

So.  Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  imports  are 
anything  but  a  major  part  of  our  steel 
industry's  problem,  and.  therefore, 
that  import  relief  must  be  a  part  of 
the  solution. 

Now.  the  industry  has  filed  many 
unfair  trade  cases -antidumping, 
countervailing  duty  ca.ses.  But  I  have 
to  tell  my  colleagues  that  the  trade 
laws  are  simply  not  designed  to  deal 
with  a  problem  involving  .so  many 
cases  and  so  many  countries  and  so 
many  products  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time  as  really  is  necessary  to  gel 
things  turned  around. 

As  Don  Trautlein.  the  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  re- 
cently suggested,  making  use  of  our 
dumping  and  antisubsidy  laws  is  like 
■  shooting  at  a  flock  of  birds  up  in  the 
air.  and  you  get  one  at  a  time,  but 
while  you  shoot  them  with  that  rifle 
one  at  a  time,  the  rest  of  the  flock  is 
still  up  there  dumping  on  you."  and 
that  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 


The  only  realistic,  practical,  and  rap- 
idly achievable  solution  is  a  global 
import  restraint  that  will  prevent 
product  and  market  shifting  and  will 
enable  the  industry  to  adjust  and  re- 
store itself  to  competitiveness. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  clear 
that  the  problems  of  the  American 
steel  industry  cannot  be  solved 
through  import  relief  alone. 

Import  relief  is  not  the  only  solu- 
tion. The  steel  industry  must  modern- 
ize, reinvest,  install  new  technology, 
and  improve  its  productivity.  But,  only 
solving  the  import  problem  will 
produce  the  climate  necessary  for  the 
industry  to  take  the  internal  measures 
it  has  to  take  to  survive. 

Internal  changes  are  necessary  to 
complement  reduced  pressure  from 
abroad.  For  example,  U.S.  labor  costs 
are  high  relative  to  other  countries— 
partly  due  to  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  in  the  last  few  years  and  partly 
due  to  the  industry's  history  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Even  so,  labor  costs 
alone  cannot  explain  the  industry's 
problem  U.S.  productivity  at  real  oper- 
ating rates  matches  Japan's  and  ex- 
ceeds the  rates  of  many  European  na- 
tions. 

The  old  and  outmoded  facilities  for 
steel  manufacturing  which  predomi- 
nate throughout  the  industry  are  in- 
creasingly becoming  targets  for  mod- 
ernization. Continuous  casting  capac- 
ity will  double  in  the  next  5  years.  Av- 
erage blast  furnace  output  has  in- 
creased by  over  50  percent  since  1971 
while  overhead  costs  have  been  re- 
duced by  about  25  percent.  Research 
and  development  has  concentrated  on 
new  technology  designed  to  "leapfrog" 
existing  production  techniques. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's recent  grant  of  $30  million 
from  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
Bethlehem  Steel  and  U.S.  Steel  for 
strip  casting  research  and  production 
illustrates  its  interest  in  helping  com- 
panies develop  energy-saving  methods 
of  manufacturing.  The  capital  costs  of 
sheet  production  could  be  slashed  by 
$500  million  giving  U.S.  producers  re- 
newed vigor  with  which  to  challenge 
foreign  competitors. 

Investment  in  modernizing  the  in- 
dustry has  also  lagged,  in  part  because 
steel  has  not  presented  a  very  attrac- 
tive opportunity.  However,  the  basic 
cause  is  that  no  one  in  the  industry  is 
making  any  money.  The  $3  billion 
lo.sses  of  each  of  the  past  2  years  have 
curtailed  industry's  ability  to  finance 
capital  expenditures  and  carry  out 
plans  for  modernization. 

Finally,  the  decline  in  demand  for 
steel  due  to  a  desire  for  lighter,  cheap- 
er, and  more  durable  products  such  as 
plastics,  ceramics,  and  specialty  steel 
alloys  has  been  especially  threatening 
to  the  industry.  However,  according  to 
a  study  by  David  J.  Cantor,  a  specialist 
in  industry  economics  at  the  Congres- 
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sional  Research  Service,  while  steel 
use  is  generally  at  a  lower  level  than 
previous  years  further  declines  in  its 
use  will  probably  be  small  and  steel  in- 
tensity, the  ratio  of  steel  consumption 
to  real  gross  national  product,  will 
remain  level  throughout  most  of  the 
1980's.  Even  so.  as  the  U.S.  economy 
matures  %ind  shifts  away  from  manu- 
facturing and  toward  services,  demand 
for  steel  is  unlikely  to  return  to  the 
level  of  its  1973  peak. 

In  the  face  of  these  developments, 
the  industry  is  aggressively  pursuing 
self-help  measures  through  reductions 
in  work  force  levels,  dividend  reduc- 
tions, wage  concessions,  and  perma- 
nent closure  of  facilities  as  well  as  the 
modernization  of  existing  facilities.  In 
the  end  we  will  see  the  emergence  of  a 
smaller,  more  compact  industry,  tech- 
nologically advanced  and  capable  of 
producing  sophisticated  products, 
tooled  to  meet  individual  buyers' 
needs.  To  this  end.  it  is  essential  that 
there  be  a  temporary  shelter  from  the 
crippling  impact  of  unfairly  traded  im- 
ports: an  umbrella  that  will  provide 
protection  while  the  industry  takes 
the  steps  necessary  to  help  itself. 

Those  steps,  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  just  mentioned,  include  attacking 
the  price  problem,  the  cause  of  which 
is  unfairly  traded  imports— dumped 
and  subsidized  production  sent  here  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  adjustment 
and  overcapacity  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Dumping,  subsidies,  and  all 
other  unfair  trade  practices  that  dis- 
tort comparative  advantage  must  be 
blocked  in  order  to  defend  the  market 
system.  Major  progress  was  made  in 
providing  the  tools  to  do  that  in  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  in  1979 
and  the  U.S.  implementing  legislation, 
the  TYade  Agreements  Act.  which  I 
was  deeply  involved  in.  Unfortunately, 
the  experience  of  the  past  5  years  has 
demonstrated  a  number  of  loopholes 
which  remain  to  be  closed. 

I  have  proposed  numerous  trade  law 
reforms  to  address  these  problems,  but 
the  Finance  Committee  has  not  ex- 
pressed much  interest  in  acting  on 
them.  The  result  is  the  direct  ap- 
proach exemplified  by  S.  2380  and  the 
Bethlehem  201  petition.  If  the  system 
does  not  work  and  Congress  will  not 
fix  it.  what  choice  does  an  industry 
have  but  to  withdraw  from  it  and  seek 
its  own  direct  solution?  Special  sector- 
al legislation  is  not  my  favorite  option, 
but  the  steel  industry  is  being  given 
very  few  other  alternatives  either  by 
Congress  or  the  administration,  and 
those  of  us  who  represent  steel-pro- 
ducing areas  are  not  going  to  allow  our 
industry  to  be  destroyed  by  the  unfair 
and  illegal  practices  of  others. 

To  that  end.  Mr.  President,  I  with  a 
numt)er  of  other  Senators  have  intro- 
duced the  Pair  Trade  in  Steel  Act,  S. 
2380.  which  establishes  import  quotas 
by  product  resulting  in  a  global  limit 
on  steel  imports  of  approximately  15 


percent  of  apparent  domestic  supply 
for  a  period  of  5  years.  The  goal  of 
that  legislation  is  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary pause  from  the  crippling  impact 
of  unfairly  traded  imports  in  order  to 
stimulate  employment,  but  equally,  if 
not  more  important,  to  facilitate  the 
necessary  modernization  of  our  domes- 
tic industry.  Linking  such  relief  to  a 
reinvestment  requirement  for  steel 
cash  flow  helps  to  insure  that  ade- 
quate funds  for  modernization  will  be 
available. 

The  petition  by  Bethlehem  Steel 
and  the  United  Steelworkers  filed 
under  section  201  of  the  1974  Trade 
Act  seeks  an  almost  identical  result. 
We  call  a  section  201  petition  an 
escape  clause  action.  It  is  a  provision 
of  our  trade  laws  which  is  a  legal  vehi- 
cle provided  by  Congress  and  consist- 
ent with  the  GATT,  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
which  gives  seriously  injured  domestic 
industries  a  chance  to  regroup,  reform, 
and  regain  their  competitive  strength. 
The  petition  does  seek  the  same  level 
of  relief  proposed  in  my  quota  bill. 
And  should  the  President  agree  with  a 
positive  recommendation  by  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  the 
quotas  would  be  implemented  consist- 
ent with  article  19  of  the  GATT, 
which  recognizes  that  import  relief 
indeed  can  be  a  legitimate  and  legal 
element  of  an  adjustment  program. 

To  maximize  its  effectiveness,  an  in- 
dustry's adjustment  program  in  the 
face  of  in.port  competition  should  link 
the  granting  of  import  relief  by  the 
Government  with  domestic  adjust- 
ment commitments  by  the  industry. 
One  way  to  insure  such  a  result  is 
through  a  proposal  I  have  made,  the 
Industrial  Revitalization  Act.  S.  849. 
The  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the  cur- 
rent escape  clause  statute  that  is  the 
object  of  the  Bethlehem  petition.  In- 
stead of  focusing  on  import  relief  as  a 
sole  remedy  without  analyzing  what 
other  solutions  are  appropriate  to. the 
industry's  problems— as  under  current 
law— an  industry  would  be  required  to 
commit  itself  to  a  self-help  plan  in 
return  for  import  restraints.  Such  a 
plan  would  address  the  industry's  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  problems. 

These  plans  might  commit  an  indus- 
try to  increased  investment  and  mod- 
ernization, as  the  steel  quota  bill  also 
requires,  additional  research  and  prod- 
uct development,  wage  and  benefit 
concessions  by  labor,  management  im- 
provements, and  additional  capitaliza- 
tion. The  Government,  in  addition  to 
granting  import  protection,  could  ap- 
prove appropriate  antitrust  and/or 
regulatory  relief. 

The  Government  would  keep  its  part 
of  the  bargain  so  long  as  self-help 
commitments  were  being  adhered  to. 
Its  assistance  would  be  channeled  into 
restoring  an  industry's  competitive- 
ness pursuant  to  conditions  similar  to 
those  imposed  on  the  Chrysler  Corp. 


in  1979— today  a  successful  and  pros- 
pering firm.  Although  I  voted  against 
that  legislation  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  Government  bailouts  of  big 
businesses,  I  think  we  can  all  draw  val- 
uable lessons  from  the  experience. 

Adjustment  plans  should  rely  on  in- 
dustry, not  the  Government,  to  take 
the  initiative  based  on  the  reality  of 
what  survival  in  the  marketplace  de- 
mands. The  petition  filed  by  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corp.  and  the  United  Steel- 
workers  is  just  that— an  industry's  re- 
quest for  assistance  in  the  face  of 
market  realities.  My  proposal  would 
take  the  process  one  step  further  by 
providing  needed  discipline  among 
those  who  seek  protection.  Short-term 
sacrifices  must  take  place  for  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  an  industry  so  that  it 
can  once  again  be  competitive  and 
fully  able  to  stand,  fight,  and  win  the 
battle  for  economic  survival. 

The  best  solution  for  the  steel  indus- 
try's problems  would  really  have  been 
achieved  through  a  comprehensive 
steel  policy  developed  by  the  President 
in  consultation  with  Congress,  and 
with  the  industry,  both  labor  and 
management.  I  had  been  proposing 
such  a  policy  now  to  two  administra- 
tions without  much  success.  Instead  of 
exercising  leadership  in  this  matter, 
the  administration  has  chosen  simply 
to  oppose  the  initiatives  of  others.  I 
am  still  hopeful  that  that  attitude  will 
change. 

I  suppose  some  would  prefer  to 
ignore  the  situation  or  to  pretend  that 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed in  the  steel-producing  commu- 
nities and  in  steel-related  industries  do 
not  exist.  I  can  promise  my  colleagues 
this  much:  this  problem  is  not  going  to 
disappear.  It  will  not  change,  except 
maybe  to  get  worse,  the  unemployed 
will  not  vanish,  but  they  will  become 
more  visible.  The  issue  is  not  going  to 
go  away.  The  problem  has  to  be 
solved,  and  as  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned  it  is  going  to  be  solved.  The 
steel  industry  is  not  going  to  remain 
the  dumping  ground  for  other  nation's 
problems. 

We  in  the  Steel  Caucus  are  not 
about  to  accept  the  glib  analyses  that 
some  propose  that  the  wealth  of  our 
communities  and  the  quality  of  life  of 
our  constituents  need  to  be  drained 
away  by  predatory  pricing  practices  of 
foreign  goveriunents. 

We  will  use  every  means  at  our  dis- 
posal to  get  action  in  this  session,  and 
if  it  takes  legislation  to  accomplish 
that,  then  I  can  guarantee  we  will 
have  that  legislation. 

THE  U.S.  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  colleagues  in  this 
body  for  the  attention  being  given  es- 
pecially today  in  the  Senate  to  the  sad 
recital  of  many  of  the  problems  that 
are  affecting  the  steel  industry  in  this 
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country,  due  primarily  to  the  unfair 
imports  of  steel  from  other  countries 
into  this  Nation.  I  am  joining  the 
chairman  of  our  Steel  Caucus.  Senator 
Heinz  and  hopefully  other  Senators, 
in  addressing  this  problem. 

As  we  discuss  the  steel  industry  in 
the  United  States,  we  do  recognize 
that  there  are  many  Members  of  this 
body  who  are  committed  to  the  preser- 
vation and  strengthening  of  our  do- 
mestic steel  industry.  We  must  bring 
our  concerns  to  the  attention  once 
again  of  our  colleagues.  Today,  we  are 
doing  that  as  we  have  in  the  past  be- 
cause of  the  crucial  problems  of  this 
vitally  important  and  basic  industry. 

The  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission is  considering  at  this  time  a 
petition  which  has  t>een  filed  under 
section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
The  petitioners.  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.  and  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  are  necessarily  seeking 
import  relief  on  behalf  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry across  America— no  matter 
where  the  steel  plants  are  operative, 
or  at  least  partially  operative,  and  in 
some  cases  not  operative  at  all.  The 
petition  provides  evidence  that  this  in- 
dustry has  suffered  serious  injury  as  a 
result  of  the  continuing  imports. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  9.  a  public 
hearing  on  the  petition  was  held 
before  the  Commission.  On  June  12, 
the  members  of  the  Commission  are 
scheduled  to  vote  on  the  inquiry  deter- 
Iniivation.  If  the  Commission  members 
determine  that  injury  has  occurred, 
they  must  recommend  a  remedy  to  the 
President,  and  our  Chief  Executive 
must  decide  what  relief,  if  any,  will  be 
granted.  The  President  must  make  his 
decision  by  September  24.  1984.  The 
relief  needs  to  be  provided. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  strong  belief 
that  the  domestic  steel  industry  and 
our  American  steelworkers  have  suf- 
fered too  much.  I  repeat,  import  relief 
is  overdue.  This  essential  industry  and 
the  effective  workers  in  it  have  dedi- 
cated their  skills  to  production  which 
has  been  basic  to  this  Nation. 

We  continue,  I  emphasize,  to  be 
deeply  injured  by  the  flood  of  illegally 
imported  steel.  Unquestionably,  the 
domestic  steel  industry  is  essential  to 
the  domestic  health  of  the  Republic  as 
well  as  of  strategic  importance.  This 
industry  must  be  modernized.  Reason- 
able efforts  are  being  made  and  future 
efforts  have  been  pledged  by  individ- 
ual companies  to  effect  that  goal. 
However.  Mr.  President,  imports  have 
prohibited  in  some  cases,  and  severely 
retarded  in  other  cases,  the  progress 
that  we  know  must  be  made.  Shut- 
downs continue  and  devastating  unem- 
ployment results  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
West  Virginia,  in  Ohio,  in  Indiana,  and 
many  other  States.  The  human  impact 
of  unfair  trade  cannot  be  overstated  in 
this  Chamber.  Unemployed  workers 
and  their  families  in  the  steel  commu- 
nities across  the  country  are  angry. 


and  understandably  so.  because  of  the 
evidence  which  is  very  clear  of  the 
injury  that  has  been  created  by  illegal 
imports.  These  workers,  I  stress,  are 
among  the  most  skilled  in  America. 
Their  hands  are  idle  today  because  of 
this  unfair  trade.  This  is  true  in  other 
industries  which  are  dependent  on 
steel— the  coal  industry  being  one  of 
them.  This  is  an  unconscionable  situa- 
tion and  relief  must  be  provided. 

In  West  Virginia,  I  am  joined  by  the 
minority  leader.  Senator  Byrd.   in  a 
knowledge  of  this  subject  as  it  affects 
our  workers.  We  know  of  the  unem- 
ployment that  continues  month  after 
month.  We  continue  to  suffer  in  West 
Virginia   the    highest   jobless   rate   in 
this  Nation  at  16  percent.  The  steel  in- 
dustry in  West  Virginia  is  necessary. 
The  coal  industry  of  the  State  is  de- 
pendent on  its  viability.  Approximate- 
ly 25  percent  of  coal  miners  are  unem- 
ployed. The  impact  of  unfairly  traded 
steel  imports  on  these  families,  as  well 
as  on  the  economy  of  the  State,  is  tre- 
mendous. Much  of  the  hardship  suf- 
fered by  unemployed  workers  must  be 
attributed,    to   unfair   trade   practices 
and  illegal  imports.  The  more  subtle 
hardship  of  uncertainty  on  the  future 
of   steel   jobs   is   insidious.    It   affects 
workers  and  their  families.  I  am  hope- 
ful, as  are  others,  that  careful  weigh- 
ing of  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
will  persuade  the  Commissioner  to  see 
the    problem     that    steel    producing 
States  already  know— that  is  that  ille- 
gal imports  are  destroying  day  by  day 
American  jobs  and  creating  devastat- 
ing impacts  on  workers  and  companies. 
Mr.  President,  again,  I  stress  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  matter  being 
discussed.  I  thank  my  colleagues  and 
especially  the  chairman  of  our  Steel 
Caucus  for  allowing  me  to  proceed  out 
of  order.  I  would  have  followed  my  col- 
league. Senator  Heinz,  but  because  of 
a  situation  which  he  and  the  majority 
leader  understand.  I  have  been  given 
this    privilege    of    addressing    my    re- 
marks at  this  time.  I  thank  again  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  at 
tends  to  his  responsibilities— and  as  I 
understand  it  he  has  an  unhappy  duty 
this  morning— let  me  simply  compli- 
ment him  on  an  excellent  statement 
and.  if  I  may,  correct  only  one  of  the 
many  things  he  has  said,  which  is  that 
I  chair  the  Steel  Caucus.  In  fact,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  I  co- 
chair  it.  While  it  really  has  two  people 
who  lead  it.  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  ably  led  the  Steel  Caucus 
over  the  years.  I  am  honored  to  share 
that  responsibility  with  him.  But 
there  would  not  be  a  Steel  Caucus  had 
it  not  been  for  his  initiative  many, 
many  years  ago.  We  are  very  proud 
that  we  number  some  47  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  it  is  in  large  part  due 
to  the  industry,  initiative,  and  articu- 


lateness  of  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  com- 
mend him  for  all  he  has  done  not  just 
to  form  the  Steel  Caucus  but  for  ev- 
erything he  is  doing  for  our  steel  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  very  appreci- 
ative and  I  pledge  my  continued  assist- 
ance to  my  colleague,  working  as  he 
has  indicated,  with  some  47  Members 
of  this  body  in  at  long  last  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  those  that  can  make 
the  difference  in  the  administration, 
this  imperative  need.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful that  I  can  join  with  him  again 
today. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  sharing  with  this  body  the 
problems  plaguing  our  Nation's  steel 
industry.  It  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance that  this  industry  obtain  prompt 
and  effective  relief  from  the  continued 
deluge  of  unfair  foreign  imports. 

Recently,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.. 
and  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica filed  an  import  relief  petition 
under  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  It  calls  for  a  5-year  temporary 
restriction  of  carbon  and  alloy  steel 
products  imported  into  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  imports  comprise 
no  more  than  15  percent  of  the  appar- 
ent domestic  market  consumption.  On 
May  9,  1984.  I  testified  before  the 
International  Trade  Commission  in 
support  of  this  petition,  and  I  feel  that 
the  steel  industry  is  exactly  the  type 
of  beleagured  manufacturer  that  sec- 
tion 201  was  designed  to  assist.  I  can 
personally  attest  to  the  plight  of  the 
steel  industry  and  the  steelworkers 
from  having  visited  every  steel-produc- 
ing region  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  observed  on 
numerous  occasions  that  steelworkers 
in  my  State  are  being  taxed  to  provide 
foreign  aid  to  nations  that  turn 
around  and  use  this  aid  to  subsidize 
their  steel  industries  which  export  to 
the  United  States.  Coupled  with  the 
growth  of  massive,  ultra  modern  mills 
overseas  that  are  the  recipients  of  this 
funding  by  their  governments,  there  is 
little  chance  for  our  domestic  industry 
to  fairly  compete.  Given  this  bleak  sce- 
nario, there  is  little  we  can  do  but  to 
provide  a  brief  respite  from  foreign 
imports  to  allow  U.S.  steel  producers 
to  modernize  and  revamp  their  present 
plants  and  equipment. 

I  believe  that  the  approval  of  this 
section  201  petition  is  a  vital  first  step 
in  the  struggle  to  combat  unfair  im- 
ports and  revitalize  our  steel  industry. 
However,  it  is  only  when  the  victim- 
ized steel  firms  can  get  immediate 
relief  and  payment  for  damages 
caused  by  dumping  that  the  industry 
can  continue  to  fend  for  itself  and  ex- 
perience  unimpeded  growth.  That  is 
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why  it  Is  essential,  in  my  view,  that  S. 
418,  which  would  permit  parties  to  go 
directly  to  Federal  district  court  to  en- 
force the  antidumping  statutes,  be 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  courts  have 
shown  that  they  can  handle  complex 
social  and  economic  issues  in  an  expe- 
ditious manner.  We  cannot  continue  to 
sacrifice  a  vital  industry  such  as  steel 
on  the  altar  of  foreign  policy.  The  in- 
adequate enforcement  of  our  interna- 
tional trade  laws  results  in  domestic 
unemployment.  We  need  to  take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  insure  a 
free  and  compe*4tive  atmosphere  for 
our  basic  manufacturing  industries. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  conversation  today 
to  recognize  one  of  America's  most  im- 
portant industries— our  domestic  steel 
industry.  I  wish  I  could  stand  here  and 
discuss  profits,  modernization,  and  ex- 
pansion. Unfortunately,  that  picture 
does  not  descrit)e  today's  industry.  In- 
stead, the  more  accurate  picture  is 
typified  by  lost  wages,  long-term  un- 
employment, job  relocation,  and  emo- 
tional stress.  You  ask.  "What  went 
wrong?"  "How  can  an  industry,  as  vital 
as  the  Steel  industry  is  to  our  economy 
and  national  security,  decline  at  such 
a  rapid  rate?"  I  believe  this  decline  can 
be  attributed  to  one  major  cause:  The 
flagrant  abuse  of  our  trade  laws. 

If  you  know  the  simplest  facts  of 
supply  and  demand,  you  can  under- 
stand how  imports  have  devastated 
our  domestic  steel  market.  I  ask  you  to 
join  me  in  a  brief  economics  101 
lesson. 

In  order  to  gain  market  share,  for- 
eign steel  producers  unfairly  suppress 
prices.  They  can  get  by  with  price  sup- 
pression because  the  industry  is  either 
Government  owned,  or  Government 
subsidised,  and  unfortunately,  these 
foreign  producers  have  been  successful 
in  penetrating  the  domestic  market. 
For  the  first  11  months  of  1983,  Im- 
ports increased  their  market  penetra- 
tion to  21  percent.  We  all  know  that  if 
an  industry  cannot  compete,  its  profits 
are  going  to  decline.  Expressed  as  a 
ratio  of  net  profits  after  tax  to  sales 
revenue,  profits  in  the  domestic 
market  dropped  from  4.8  percent  in 
1973-76.  to  0.9  percent  in  1977-82,  in- 
cluding the  serious  loss  of  6.8  percent 
in  1982  which  has  persisted  at  the 
grave  loss  ratio  of  5.2  percent  in  the 
first  9  months  of  1983.  The  depressing 
cycle  continues  as  profits  decline,  jobs 
are  lost. 

During  1982  and  1983,  148,422  jobs 
were  lost,  which  is  equal  to  38  percent 
of  1981  employment.  When  unemploy- 
ment reaches  this  magnitude,  there  is 
not  a  State  in  the  Union  that  can 
escape  the  injury  and  not  forget  this 
all  started  from  unfair  trade  practices. 

Unfortunately,  my  economics  lesson 
continues  to  grow  dimmer  and 
dimmer.  Unemplojmient  is  coupled 
with  steel  mills  bankrupt  and  closing, 
or  the  idling  of  facilities.  I  am  not 


going  to  name  all  of  the  companies; 
however,  all  across  the  Nation,  from 
my  State,  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Miimesota,  Illinois,  and  others,  our  do- 
mestic steel  industry  is  crippled  from 
steel  imports. 

Our  domestic  steel  industry  simply 
cannot  compete  with  government- 
owned  and  government-subsidized  pro- 
ducers, let  alone  continue  to  accept 
the  unrelenting  pricing  and  volume 
dumping  that  is  occurring  in  the 
market.  Mr.  President,  the  domestic 
steel  industry  needs  relief  from  unfair 
trade  practices.  We  are  on  a  deadly 
cycle— imports  dumping  increases,  do- 
mestic sales  decline,  profits  slide. 
wages  fall,  and  unemployment  deep- 
ens—what a  depressing  scenario.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  help  the  domes- 
tic steel  industry  get  out  of  this  rut. 
Support  the  201  petition  filed  by  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  and 
Bethlehem  Steel.  We  cannot  wait  for 
other  nations  to  stop  their  unfair 
trade  practices.  We  need  to  take 
action.  We  need  section  201  relief  now. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  support 
for  the  petition  filed  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corp..  and  the  United  Steel- 
workers of  America  under  section  201 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Our  economy  is  not  a  homogeneous 
unit,  Mr.  President.  While  there  is  no 
denying  that  our  economy  is  rapidly 
recovering,  that  recovery  is  not  as 
broad  based  as  many  have  been  led  to 
believe. 

For  instance,  the  State  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  Minnesota  hovers  around 
7  percent.  However,  in  Minnesota's 
northern  counties,  counties  where  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  workers  de- 
rived their  livelihood  from  the  mining 
of  iron  ore,  thousands  of  Minnesotans 
remain  unemployed.  In  fact,  the  un- 
employment rate  in  at  least  five  Min- 
nesota counties  remains  in  double 
digits.  In  two  Minnesota  counties, 
more  than  one  of  every  five  employ- 
able residents  is  without  a  job— one  of 
every  five.  Try  to  imagine,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  pain  and  suffering 
those  Minnesotans  have  endured 
during  the  past  several  years.  The  eco- 
nomic recovery  has  certainly  done 
them  little  good. 

Clearly,  the  American  steel  industry 
faces  enormous  economic  hurdles 
which  this  recovery  will  not  eliminate. 
Pew  domestic  industries  face  capital 
investment  needs  of  the  scale  required 
by  steel.  Without  such  investment, 
they  cannot  even  compete  in  our  do- 
mestic market,  much  less  the  interna- 
tional market.  Toward  that  end.  Con- 
gress must  implement  some  common- 
sense  fiscal  policies,  lowering  capital 
costs  to  help  these  industries  generate 
some  investment  resources.  However, 
their  investment  need  is  so  great  that 
Congress  may  have  to  provide  addi- 


tional tools  for  these  industries  to  fa- 
cilitate capital  generation  and  its 
proper  investment. 

In  addition,  American  labor  has  and 
must  continue  demonstrating  a  com- 
mitment toward  industry  revitaliza- 
tion.  Already,  the  steelworkers  have 
agreed  to  significant  wage  and  benefit 
concessions  and  have  worked  hard  to 
improve  worker  productivity. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  road  back  to 
prosperity  for  American  steel  requires 
action  in  yet  another  regard,  import 
relief.  This  administration  and  the 
International  Trade  Commission  have 
made  some  progress.  However,  for 
every  positive  step  they  have  taken 
toward  offsetting  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices by  our  international  competitors, 
there  is  always  another  country  and 
another  steel  producer  willing  to  go  to 
any  length,  legal  or  illegal,  to  gain  a 
share  of  the  U.S.  market,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  piecemeal  efforts  to 
provide  temporary  breathing  room  for 
U.S.  producers. 

No  matter  how  low  interest  rates 
drop  or  how  many  labor  concessions 
are  granted,  the  steel  industry  will  be 
unable  to  adequately  invest  in  modern- 
ization if  they  continue  to  bear  the 
ever  growing  impact  of  steel  imports, 
facilitated  in  many  cases  by  pernicious 
unfair  trade  advantages  enjoyed  by 
our  foreign  competitors. 

The  section  210  petition  asks  the 
International  Trade  Commission  to 
assess  the  impact  of  all  steel  imports 
on  U.S.  producers,  a  comprehensive 
approach  which  will  allow  graphic  doc- 
umentation of  import-related  industry 
decline.  Once  the  ITC  determines  the 
extent  of  injury,  the  "201"  approach 
will  let  the  administration  initiate 
remedies  on  a  broader  scale  while  al- 
lowing country-by-country  and  prod- 
uct-by-product flexibility. 

Granted,  import  relief  by  itself  will 
not  make  our  domestic  industry  com- 
petitive. It  is  but  one  portion  of  what 
must  be  a  multifaceted  approach. 

U.S.  industry  has  a  right  to  expect 
Congress  to  make  decisions  in  tax, 
spending,  and  regulatory  policy  which 
will  reduce  the  uncertainty  plaguing 
the  cost  of  investment  capital.  A  large 
part  of  our  contribution  must,  of 
course,  be  deficit  reduction. 

U.S.  industry  has  a  right  to  expect 
decisions  from  the  U.S.  capital  mar- 
kets about  a  more  sensible  approach  to 
foreign  investments  and  a  more  af- 
fordable price  tag  on  capital  for  U.S. 
investment. 

In  return,  we  expect  from  our  steel 
industry  technological  advances  result- 
ing in  competitive  products  at  com- 
petitive prices.  We  should  also  expect 
returns  from  reasonable  labor  and 
management  productivity,  compensa- 
tion, and  fringe  benefits,  and  from  my 
parochial  perspective,  that  American 
steelmakers   make   a   vital   long-term 
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commitment  to  using  American  raw 
materials. 

In  that  light,  I  will  continue  sup- 
porting aggressive  use  of  legislative 
and  administrative  remedies  to  unfair 
competition  from  foreign  steel  suppli- 
ers. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  comments  to  this 
discussion  of  the  steel  industry.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  problems 
facing  the  steel  industry  and  steel- 
workers,  both  across  the  country  and 
in  my  own  State.  In  Maryland,  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corp.'s  plant  at  Sparrows 
Point  has  lost  over  50  percent  of  its 
business  and  has  been  forced  to  lay  off 
more  than  3,000  employees  in  the  past 
several  years.  Although  the  plant  has 
been  able  to  rehire  some  of  its  work 
force,  there  are  more  than  2,300  steel- 
workers  and  their  families  still  unem- 
ployed. 

The  situation  at  Sparrows  Point  is 
symptomatic  of  what  is  happening 
throughout  the  country.  Major  domes- 
tic steel  producers  are  losing  money  on 
their  steel  operations.  Import  penetra- 
tion this  year  is  about  26  percent  of 
the  domestic  steel  market.  Many  of 
the  imports  are  coming  from  countries 
where  steel  production  is  subsidized  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  the  host  govern- 
ment. 

In  spite  of  operating  losses,  Bethle- 
hem Steel  is  investing  heavily  in 
modem  plant  and  equipment  to  make 
Sparrows  Point  a  world  class  competi- 
tive facility  in  terms  of  both  quality 
and  price.  Similar  investments  are 
being  made  elsewhere.  In  addition, 
there  is  an  unprecedented  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  teamwork  between  man- 
agement and  labor.  But  these  positive 
steps  of  capital  investment  and  worker 
participation  will  not  have  time  to 
take  hold  and  produce  results  if  the 
industry  continues  to  lose  business  and 
money  to  imports. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  domes- 
tic steel  industry  is  too  important  to 
national  defense  and  to  industrial 
strength  to  be  allowed  to  be  driven  out 
of  business  without  a  careful  assess- 
ment of  the  probable  causes  of  its 
competitive  problems  and  the  conse- 
quences of  its  loss.  In  my  view  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  industry  is 
suffering  from  unfair  competition  that 
goes  well  beyond  the  effects  of  com- 
parative advantage. 

Our  trade  laws  include  mechanisms 
for  dealing  with  unfair  trade  on  both  a 
case-by-case  and  industry-wide  level. 
Unfortunately,  the  case-by-case  mech- 
anisms have  not  worked.  Countervail- 
ing duty  charges  and  antidumping 
complaints  have  proven  easier  to 
evade  than  to  successfully  prosecute. 
And  relief  under  these  measures  is 
prospective  only,  leaving  uncorrected 
the  damage  already  done. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  because  of  these 
conditions,  a  strong  case  can  be  made 


for  industrywide  relief  as  provided 
under  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act. 
For  this  reason.  I  have  supported  the 
petition  filed  jointly  by  Bethlehem 
Steel  and  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  before  the  International 
Trade  Commission.  The  Trade  Act's 
general  provision  should  be  invoked  to 
provide  relief  from  unfair  trade  that 
has  not  been  available  through  other 
mechanisms.  The  industry  and  its 
workers  need  and  deserve  the  breath- 
ing space  to  make  themselves  fully 
competitive.  They  have  shown  signs 
that  they  know  what  it  takes  to 
achieve  that  goal,  and  they  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  follow  through. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  argue  that  our  domestic  steel- 
workers,  through  wage  demands, 
brought  about  the  decline  of  their  own 
industry.  They  are  wrong. 

The  hourly  compensation  paid  to 
U.S.  steelworkers  has  increased  in  line 
with  or  less  than  real  hourly  compen- 
sation paid  to  steelworkers  in  other 
major  foreign  steel  producing  coun- 
tries between  1975  and  1983.  More- 
over, labor  costs,  as  a  percentage  of  do- 
mestic selling  price,  have  remained 
stable  at  approximately  35  percent 
since  1977. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  result  of  a 
41 -month  labor  contract,  effective  in 
March  1983,  compensation  levels  were 
reduced  10.9  percent. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  a 
true  measure  of  labor  costs  effect  on 
the  market  needs  to  include  not  only 
compensation  levels,  but  labor  produc- 
tivity. In  the  first  6  months  of  1984, 
U.S.  man-hours  per  net  ton  shipped 
were  5.80  while  Japan's  were  7.26.  This 
indicator  means  that  the  labor  produc- 
tivity of  the  U.S.  industry  exceeded 
Japan  by  25  percent  during  that 
period.  Yet  as  U.S.  steelworkers  con- 
tinue to  improve  their  productivity, 
imports  continue  to  penetrate  the 
market. 

So  it's  not  labor  costs  that  have  in- 
jured our  domestic  steel  market,  but 
imports.  That  is  why  I  support  the  sec- 
tion 201  petition  filed  by  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  and  Bethle- 
hem Steel.  Employees  are  taking  re- 
duced compensation,  the  indu.stry 
itself  is  working  hard  at  modernization 
and  restructuring.  It  is  time  that  we 
grant  the  industry  the  relief  necessary 
in  order  to  compete  with  imports,  par- 
ticularly since  foreign  governments  so 
often  subsidize  those  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  depicting  U.S.  labor 
productivity  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  their  support 
for  import  relief  for  the  domestic  steel 
industry. 

In  January,  the  United  Steelworkers 
or  America  and  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 
jointly  filed  a  petition  with  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission 
[USITC]  under  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  The  petition  seeks: 

A  comprehensive  solution  to  the  crisis 
caused  by  the  continued  high  levels  of  im- 
ports of  foreign  steel  products  in  the  United 
Stales,  contrary  to  our  laws,  which  have  se- 
riously injured  American  steelworkers,  the 
domestic  steel  industry  and  the  American 
economy. 

I  stress  the  importance  of  this  sec- 
tion 201  petition.  The  dumping  of  sub- 
sidized and/or  government-owned 
steel  is  severely  harming  our  domestic 
steel  industry.  This  industry  is  vital  to 
our  national  security,  our  infrastruc- 
ture, and  our  economy.  It  needs  a  min- 
imum of  5  years  of  import  relief  in 
order  to  stabilize  its  operations  and 
insure  a  healthy,  productive,  and  cost- 
effective  future.  This  relief  would 
enable  our  domestic  steel  companies  to 
generate  the  cash  flow  needed  to  mod- 
ernize its  steel  facilities  and  repair  ex- 
isting properties.  The  increased  invest- 
ment would  allow  the  domestic  indus- 
try to  compete  against  all  of  its  for- 
eign competitors. 

The  .specific  relief  requested  is  a  15- 
percent  quota  on  all  steel  products, 
with  the  overall  quota  divided  among 
different  product  lines  based  upon 
their  historic  import  penetration 
rates.  The  15-percent  figure  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  import  penetration  rate 
prior  to  the  surge  of  imports  over  the 
past  few  years. 

A  full  5  years  of  quota  relief  is  essen- 
tial in  order  to  insure  that  the  neces- 
sary capital  is  generated  by  the  domes- 
tic industry.  It  will  also  send  a  message 
to  our  foreign  competitors  that  they 
should  cease  their  uneconomic  expan- 
sions of  capacity.  Anything  short  of 
these  remedies  could  result  in  a  hap- 
hazard, band-aid  approach  which  may 
not  resolve  anything  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue  to 
permit  the  flow  of  price  suppressed 
imports.  We  need  section  201  relief.  As 
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the  petntion  stated.  Import  relief  is 
vital  to  steelworkers.  the  domestic 
steel  industry,  but  above  all.  it  is  vital 
to  our  American  economy. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  today 
in  support  of  the  201  case  filed  for 
import  relief  by  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.  and  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  This  relief  is  clearly  essential 
to  the  stabilization  and  rehabilitation 
of  our  domestic  steel  industry. 

In  recent  years,  steel  imports  have 
risen  to  over  20  percent  of  appiirent 
consumption.  While  other  steel  pro- 
ducing countries  have  adopted  effec- 
tive means  of  controlling  steel  trade  in 
their  domestic  markets,  the  United 
States  has  suffered  from  consistently 
increasing  percentages  of  imports.  In 
fact,  this  country  is  the  only  major  in- 
dustrial nation  where  foreign  produc- 
ers can  unload  their  excess  steel  at  dis- 
tress prices. 

The  diminished  profitability  and 
losses  suffered  by  our  domestic  steel 
industry  over  the  past  several  years 
are  directly  attributable  to  price  de- 
pression and  suppression  brought  on 
by  the  low-priced  imports  of  carbon 
and  alloy  steel  products.  Foreign  pro- 
ducers have  consistently  shown  their 
willingness  to  lower  prices,  without 
any  regard  to  costs,  to  whatever  level 
is  necessary  to  sell  their  products  in 
the  U.S.  markets. 

These  unfair  practices  have  placed  a 
disproportionate  burden  on  this  coun- 
try. For  example.  Minnesota  is  the 
largest  supplier  of  raw  iron  for  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry.  But.  with  de- 
creased U.S.  production  and  increased 
steel  imports  into  this  country,  the 
production  of  taconite  pellets  has  de- 
clined by  over  50  percent— from  50  mil- 
lion tons  in  1981  to  only  25  million 
tons  in  1982. 

Because  55  percent  of  the  gross  re- 
gional product  of  northeastern  Minne- 
sota is  directly  related  to  the  taconite 
industry,  these  losses  take  a  heavy 
toll.  During  the  1982  recession,  many 
industries  that  relied  on  the  taconite 
industry  for  their  employment  were 
faced  with  unemployment  rates  as 
high  as  90  to  95  percent.  This  is  an  ob- 
vious case  of  substantial  injury  due  to 
increased  imports  of  steel. 

Section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
was  clearly  irU-ended  for  cases  just  like 
the  steel  industry  faces  today.  Import 
relief  over  a  sufficient  period  of  time 
will  enable  the  steel  industry  to  utilize 
gainfully  resources  that  might  other- 
wise atrophy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  addressed  the 
problem  of  unfair  trade  practices  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act. 
S.  2380.  which  will  impose  statutory 
limits  on  the  amount  of  foreign  steel 
and  foreign  iron  ore  that  can  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  The  201 
case  seeks  to  accomplish  the  same 
goal.  I  strongly  supported  the  201  case 


in  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  and 
I  submit  a  copy  of  that  letter  for  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  pay  close  attention  to  the  need  to 
curb  illegal  steel  imports  and  urge 
their  consideration  of  an  effective 
remedy  to  the  unfair  trade  practices. 
The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Washington.  DC.  May  7.  1984. 
Hon.  Alfred  E.  Eckes.  Jr., 
Chairman.    U.S.   International  Trade  Com- 
mission. Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  writing  in  sup- 
port of  the  Section  201  petition,  filed  by  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  and  Bethle- 
hem   Steel    Corporation,    seeking    import 
relief  on  behalf  of  the  entire  domestic  steel 
industry. 

The  domestic  steel  industry  is  vital  to  our 
national  security  and  the  economic  well- 
l)eing  of  our  nation.  Illegal  imports  under- 
mine our  domestic  steel  industry  by  putting 
domestically  produced  steel  at  an  unfair  dis- 
advantage. Steel  imports  have  had  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  taconite  production  in 
Minnesota's  Iron  Range.  Since  1981.  produc- 
tion of  taconite  pellets  has  decreased  by 
nearly  one-half— from  49  million  long  tons 
to  only  25  million  long  tons.  Not  surprising- 
ly, the  decrease  in  employment  corresponds 
to  the  decreased  production.  Given  the 
direct  impact  that  imports  have  on  employ- 
ment, illegal  imports  should  not  be  con- 
doned. 

The  Section  201  petition  is  an  appropriate 
means  of  addressing  the  problem.  The 
volume  of  illegal  imports  has  become  so 
great  that  piecemeal  approaches  such  as 
antidumping  and  counterveiling  duty  suits 
are.  as  a  practical  matter,  inefficient  and  in- 
effective. The  problem  is  global  in  nature 
and  deserves  a  comprehensive  solution.  The 
relief  requested  by  the  petition— global 
quotas— recognizes  the  realities  of  unfair 
competition  from  around  the  world.  It  also 
recognizes  the  realities  of  the  future  by 
tying  the  relief  to  modernization  and  in- 
creased productivity  in  the  industry.  In 
light  of  the  recent  sacrifices  by  both  lab()r 
and  management  in  pay  and  benefits,  this 
represents  a  strong  commitment  to  meet 
world-wide  competition. 

The  petition  seeks  legal  relief  through 
procedures  established  under  U.S.  and  inter- 
national law.  I  believe  this  is  an  appropriate 
approach  to  the  problem  and  support  the 
petition.  I  urge  the  International  Trade 
Commission  to  carefully  examine  the  evi- 
dence submitted  in  support  of  the  petition. 
Sincerely. 

Rudy  Boschwitz. 

the  state  of  the  AMERICAN  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  today  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  discuss  my  concerns  over 
the  health  of  the  domestic  steel  indus- 
try and  my  views  on  the  pending  peti- 
tion before  the  International  Trade 
Commission  for  import  relief. 

Members  of  this  body  are  all  too 
aware  of  the  monumental  problems 
facing  the  American  steel  industry. 
Hardly  a  State  in  the  Nation  has  not 
been  affected,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  the  downturn  of  this  indus- 
try. 


In  recent  years,  imports  of  foreign 
steel  have  increased  dramatically. 
Twenty  years  ago,  foreign  producers 
shipped  a  mere  6.4  million  tons  of 
steel  into  the  United  States.  In  1983, 
foreign  suppliers  exported  to  America 
almost  three  times  that  amount,  17 
million  tons. 

While  foreign  suppliers  have  been 
increasing  their  steel  shipments  to  the 
United  States,  American  producers 
have  been  selling  less  here.  Since  1974, 
the  percentage  of  the  American 
market  accounted  for  by  foreign  sup- 
pliers has  steadily  increased  from  13.4 
to  over  25  percent. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
human  costs  of  the  decline  in  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  and  increasing  steel 
imports.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1984, 
unemployment  among  American  steel- 
workers hovered  near  16  percent;  more 
than  70,000  American  steelworkers  are 
still  without  work  today.  Just  4  years 
ago,  the  American  steel  industry  em- 
ployed more  than  400,000  men  and 
women.  Today,  only  about  250,000 
American  steelworkers  have  jobs. 

In  my  heme  State  of  New  York, 
these  human  costs  have  been  especial- 
ly severe.  Two  major  New  York  steel 
plants  have  closed  down  since  1982— 
the  Republic  Steel  plant  in  Buffalo 
and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  plant  in 
Lackawanna— eliminating  approxi- 
mately 10,000  jobs.  Today,  the  number 
of  New  Yorkers  employed  in  the  steel 
industry,  11,600,  is  less  than  half  the 
number  of  only  4  years  agtf.  This  trend 
is  both  alarming  and  tragic,  worthy  of 
our  utmost  attention. 

The  steel  industry  clearly  is  facing 
the  most  critical  period  of  transition 
and  readjustment  in  its  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  stress  that 
American  workers  have  sacrificed 
much  to  meet  this  challenge,  by  agree- 
ing to  lower  wages  and  benefits  in 
their  labor  contracts.  In  March  1983, 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
and  the  major  domestic  steel  compa- 
nies agreed  to  a  new  labor  contract  of 
historic  proportions.  That  contract 
lowered  wages  and  benefits  by  a  very 
substantial  margin,  nearly  11  percent, 
helping  to  increase  the  domestic  in- 
dustry's competitiveness. 

I  also  would  like  to  note  that  Ameri- 
can steelworkers  are  some  of  the  most 
productive  workers  in  the  world, 
American  steelworkers  can  make  a  ton 
of  steel  in  less  than  6  hours,  on  aver- 
age—the same  steel  Japanese  steel- 
workers need  more  than  7  hours  to 
produce  and  German  steelworkers 
need  more  than  9  hours  to  produce. 

Mr.  President,  recognizing  that  im- 
ports of  foreign  steel  are  increasing 
and  are  a  substantial  cause  of  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  steel  industry, 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  filed  a 
petition  with  the  International  Trade 
Commission   for   import   relief   under 
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section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
That  petition  seeks  a  period  of  import 
relief  for  the  domestic  industry  to 
modernize  and  regain  its  competitive- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot 
permit  the  domestic  industry— so  im- 
portant to  the  Nations  industrial  base 
and  defense  interests— to  continue  to 
decline. 

The  Government  can,  and  indeed 
must,  do  all  it  can  to  stem  the  ever  in- 
creasing flood  of  foreign  imported 
steel.  If  we  do  not  act.  we  will  commit 
an  error  of  historic  proportions,  as  our 
industrial  base  continues  to  be  shipped 
overseas,  funding  employment  and 
production  in  other  nations. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  this  most  impor- 
tant problem,  one  facing  not  only  our 
steelworkers  and  management  but. 
indeed,  every  American. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  P»resident,  I  sup- 
port import  relief  for  our  domestic 
steel  industry.  Market  penetration  by 
subsidized  or  government-owned  for- 
eign steel  is  crippling  the  U.S.  indus- 
try. These  devastating  injuries  are  evi- 
dent as  one  travels  across  our  Nation- 
injuries  suffered  from  plant  closings 
and  job  losses.  They  not  only  affect  a 
family's  economic  and  social  stability, 
but  also  a  community's  stability.  We 
need  to  put  an  end  to  this  human  suf- 
fering. We  need  import  relief,  and  that 
is  why  I  support  the  section  201  peti- 
tion filed  by  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  and  Bethlehem  Steel. 

In  1973.  while  Congress  was  creating 
the  administrative  remedy  in  section 
201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
report  described  the  intent  of  section 
201  import  relief  as: 

To  give  additional  time  to  permit  a  seri- 
ously injured  domestic  industry  to  adjust 
and  to  become  competitive  again.  37R  Rep. 
No.  571.  93rd  Cong..  1st  Sess.  44(1973) 

Prom  the  injuries  I  have  described 
above.  I  believe  the  time  is  now  to  heal 
the  industry  from  the  injuries  inflict- 
ed from  subsidized  imports. 

Since  early  1982.  Bethlehem  Steel 
and  other  domestic  steel  companies 
have  filed  numerous  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  cases  against  for- 
eign steel-producing  nations.  Yet  the 
market  penetration  and  price  suppres- 
sion of  foreign  imports  continue  to 
injure  the  domestic  steel  industry.  Be- 
cause antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  cases  are  filed  product-specific 
and  country-specific,  these  cases  are 
cumbersome,  lengthy,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly cover  the  scope  of  a  section  201 
case.  On  the  other  hand,  a  section  201 
case  provides  a  comprehensive  solu- 
tion to  a  global  problem  and  it  covers 
all  of  the  foreign  product  lines. 

A  recent  decision  by  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission  illustrates  the 
need  for  section  201  relief.  The  Com- 
mission unanimously  ruled  that  Beth- 
lehem Steel  had  suffered  injury  from 


the  dumping  of  Brazilian  plates.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  other  coun- 
tries began  to  consume  the  market 
with  suppressed  prices.  To  add  insult 
to  injury,  the  United  States  is  now  re- 
ceiving 2  tons  of  imports  from  Brazil 
for  every  ton  it  received  before.  Thus, 
even  though  Bethlehem  Steel  won  its 
antidumping  case,  imports  continue  to 
dominate  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty  cases 
are  not  combating  import  penetration. 
We  need  section  201  relief.  Congress 
created  the  procedure  for  administra- 
tive remedy,  and  now  the  time  is  here 
to  insure  the  remedy  is  utilized  in  an 
industry  that  is  vital  to  our  Nation's 
future. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
serious  trade  problems  confronting 
our  Nation  today  are  among  the  most 
sensitive  and  critical  that  we  face.  Of 
special  concern  to  me  are  the  trade 
problems  of  an  industry  that  is  vital 
both  to  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  speaking  of  the  American 
steel  industry. 

On  January  24.  1984.  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  and  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corp.  filed  a  petition  with 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
seeking  relief  from  injuries  suffered  as 
a  result  of  steel  imports.  The  trade 
problem  their  petition  addresses  was 
serious  then  and  it  is  even  more 
threatening  today.  Imports  captured 
21  percent  of  the  market  in  1983.  but 
have  surged  in  recent  months  to  seize 
26  percent  of  the  market.  This  dra- 
matic penetration  of  one  of  our  most 
important  industries  has  taken  a 
frightful  toll  on  American  workers  and 
threatens  the  survival  of  many  domes- 
tic steel  producing  plants. 

One-third  of  the  Nation's  steelwork- 
ers are  currently  unemployed  and  the 
Nation's  steelmakers  lost  $6  billion  in 
1982  and  1983.  These  job  losses  have 
hit  our  industrial  cities  the  hardest 
and  these  financial  losses  are  especial- 
ly devastating  in  light  of  the  modern- 
ization efforts  our  companies  have 
been  making. 

The  American  steel  industry  and  its 
workers  have  already  taken  a  number 
of  steps  to  cut  costs  and  modernize 
production.  They  have  reduced  the 
number  and  cut  the  .salaries  and  bene- 
fits for  salaried  employees.  They  have 
negotiated  concessionary  labor  con- 
tracts and  adjustments  of  work  rules 
to  enhance  productivity.  They  have 
closed  inefficient  production  process- 
es. These  .self-help  programs  have 
been  undertaken  by  American  compa- 
nies and  their  workers  to  become  more 
competitive.  But  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  they  can  do  on  their  own  .so  long 
as  imports  continue  to  risk. 

The  trade  problems  confronting  our 
steel  industry  demand  prompt  and  ef- 
fective Government  action.  The 
import  relief  petition  before  the  Inter- 


national Trade  Commission  provides 
an  opportunity  to  restore  order  to  the 
steel  market  and  to  do  so  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner.  It  is  a  fully  accepta- 
ble solution  to  the  steel  iriiport  prob- 
lem under  United  States  and  interna- 
tional trade  law  and  permits  a  global 
solution  to  a  problem  that  has  grown 
in  the  wake  of  piecemeal  approaches 
to  unfair  trade  practices.  Moreover,  it 
embodies  a  commitment  by  labor  and 
management  to  use  the  period  of 
import  relief  to  carry  through  on  mod- 
ernization and  productivity  improve- 
ment programs. 

The  steel  industry  must  have  relief 
from  imports.  A  positive  injury  deter- 
mination by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  will  serve  as  the  crucial 
step  toward  reviving  the  steel  industry 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  wrote  the  Chairman  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  ex- 
pressing my  support  fo/  the  petition 
for  import  relief  for  the  steel  industry 
filed  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  and 
the  United  Steelworkers.  Today— less 
then  a  week  before  the  ITC  will  make 
their  initial  finding  on  injury  due  to 
imports— I  join  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  once  again  urging  the  ITC  to  re- 
spond positively  and  effectively  to 
what  is  clearly  a  trade  crisis  in  the 
steel  industry. 

The  steel  industry  has  suffered  from 
an  unprecedented  flood  of  imports. 
Foreign  steel  shipments  have  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  11  million 
tons  per  year  in  the  late  sixties;  to  15 
million  tons  in  the  early  seventies;  to 
an  average  of  over  17  million  tons  for 
each  of  the  last  5  years.  Imports  now 
comprise  over  20  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic steel  market.  Without  the  restraint 
agreements  currently  in  place,  the 
share  would  go  even  higher.  Even  with 
these  limits,  shipments  of  imported 
steel  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
were  a  record  high  6.5  million  tons,  ac- 
counting for  over  25  percent  of 
market.  At  this  rate,  foreign  steel 
shipments  for  this  year  will  be  26  mil- 
lion ton.s— 30  percent  over  the  previous 
record  high. 

In  the  last  few  years  employment  in 
the  steel  industry  has  dropped  almost 
50  percent.  And  in  the  last  2  years  the 
industry  has  lost  a  total  of  almost  $6 
billion,  making  it  even  harder  to  fi- 
nance the  modernization  necessary  to 
improve  competitiveness. 

The  steel  industry  is  a  key  part  of 
our  industrial  base.  It  is  essential  to 
both  our  economic  and  military  securi- 
ty, and  we  cannot  afford  to  permit  to 
decline  further  in  the  face  of  increased 
imports. 

Both  management  and  labor  are 
working  together  to  improve  competi- 
tiveness of  the  steel  industry.  Both 
have  made  great  sacrifices  in  pay  and 
benefits.  And  in  the  last  5  years  over 
$15  billion  has  been  invested  in  mod- 
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emizing  the  industry— or  more  than 
twice  the  investment  of  the  previous  5 
years. 

But  the  industry  cannot  do  it  alone. 
The  amount  of  imported  steel  is  now 
so  great— and  the  instances  of  unfair 
foreign  trade  practices  so  frequent- 
that  the  Industry  cannot  be  expected 
to  continue  this  improvement  plan 
without  some  form  of  import  restraint. 

While  our  industry  is  going  through 
the  burdensome  and  lengthy  process 
of  petitioning  for  import  relief  under 
the  escape  clause  sanctioned  by 
GATT.  their  foreign  competitors  are 
benefiting  not  only  from  Government 
subsidies  and  trade  restrictions  but 
from  outright  Government  ownership. 
Prance,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom, 
South  Korea,  and  Argentina  are  just 
some  of  the  countries  where  the  steel 
industry  is  entirely  Government  con- 
trolled. During  the  ITC  hearing  on 
steel  imports  a  chart  showing  the 
widespread  nature  of  Government 
control  in  foreign  steel  production  was 
presented  to  the  commissioners.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  chart  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  STEEL  CONTROL-FOREIGN  GOV- 
ERNMENTS CONTROL  THE  STEEL  PRODUCTION  IN  MUCH 
OF  THE  FREE  WORLD 
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The  steel  industry  could  have  pur- 
sued unfair  trade  practices  on  a 
nation-by-nation  basis.  In  fact,  many 
such  suits  are  pending  and  the  ITC  re- 
cently found  that  Brazil  is  guilty  of 
dumping.  But  the  problem  is  now  too 
large  to  be  addressed  by  anything  less 
than  a  comprehensive  worldwide  solu- 
tion. 

The  comprehensive  relief  being  re- 
quested is  closely  tied  to  moderniza- 
tion and  increased  productivity.  Man- 
agement and  labor  are  prepared  to 
make  continued  sacrifices  if  import 
relief  is  granted  so  that  sufficient  cap- 


ital can  be  generated  to  complete  the 
industry's  modernization  program. 

I  hope  that  this  effort  to  use  the  ad- 
ministrative and  legal  procedures  es- 
tablished under  United  States  and 
international  law  for  needed  relief 
from  imports  is  successful.  But  I 
cannot  help  but  think  back  to  a  simi- 
lar case  filed  on  behalf  of  the  auto  in- 
dustry in  1980.  The  need  for  import 
relief  was  overwhelming  and  the  ef- 
fects of  increased  imports  were  pain- 
fully clear.  But  while  the  Commission 
found  increased  imports  and  serious 
injury  in  the  auto  industry,  the  Com- 
mission was  one  vote  short  of  a  finding 
that  imports  were  the  substantial 
cause  of  that  injury. 

The  inadequate,  ineffective  nature 
of  many  of  our  trade  laws  has  un- 
doubtedly played  a  part  in  the  ongoing 
erosion  of  some  of  our  key  basic  indus- 
tries. While  I  am  heartened  by  the 
many  congressional  proposals  to 
reform  our  trade  laws,  I  am  concerned 
that  with  a  trade  deficit  that  is  pro- 
jected to  go  over  $120  billion  in  this 
year  alone,  we  must  also  look  to  uni- 
lateral legislative  action. 

To  that  end,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2380.  the  Pair  Trfede  in  Steel  Act.  This 
bill  would  put  into  law  an  import  relief 
plan  similar  to  the  one  requested 
under  the  petition  before  the  ITC. 

We  must  act  now  to  address  the 
import  invasion  and  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices threatening  the  American  steel 
industry.  The  steel  industry  must  be 
allowed  the  time  to  complete  its  mod- 
ernization. The  first  step  toward  such 
action  will  be  a  finding  by  the  ITC 
next  week  that  trade  relief  for  the 
steel  industry  is  necessary.  I  urge  the 
Commission  to  take  that  first  step  and 
move  expeditiously  to  recommend  an 
appropriate  remedy  to  the  President. 

Until  action  is  taken  I  will  continue 
to  pursue  all  possible  avenues  to  work 
for  needed  import  relief  for  the  steel 
industry. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  has  made  a  terrific  comeback; 
4  years  ago  we  had  double  digit  infla- 
tion and  interest  rates,  a  social  securi- 
ty system  threatened  with  bankrupt- 
cy, and  Government  spending  as  if 
there  was  no  tomorrow.  We  had  a  Fed- 
eral tax  structure  that  allowed  infla- 
tionary bracket  creep  to  pick  the  pock- 
ets of  taxpayers.  We  had  inheritance 
taxes  that  were  virtually  destroying 
the  family  farm.  We  had  an  unfair 
marriage  penalty.  We  had  unbeliev- 
able waste  and  mismanagement  in  vir- 
tually every  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government.  We  had  a  foreign  policy 
that  balanced  our  goals  on  the  backs 
of  our  farmers  through  an  embargo  on 
grain  exports.  Those  were  not  good 
times. 

But  the  United  States  is  back  on  top. 
We  are  experiencing  the  strongest  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  20  years.  Inflation  is 
no  longer  an  issue.  The  cycle  of  spend- 


ing growth  has  been  reversed.  Bracket 
creep,  inheritance  tax,  and  the  mar- 
riage penalty  are  all  virtually  eliminat- 
ed. We  have  cracked  down,  tightened 
up,  cut  the  fat,  and  brought  Govern- 
ment spending  down  to  $200  billion 
less  than  was  projected  in  1980. 

But  our  work  is  far  from  over.  De- 
spite the  tremendous  economic  success 
we  have  been  experiencing,  some  in- 
dustries have  been  left  behind  by  the 
recovery.  As  good  as  the  economic 
news  has  been,  the  steel  industry,  the 
subject  of  our  discussion  today,  contin- 
ues to  lag  behind  both  in  Illinois  and 
across  the  Nation.  This  has  clearly 
been  demonstrated  in  testimony 
before  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission on  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  and  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp., 
201  petition  on  carbon  and  certain 
alloy  steel  products.  I  might  add  that 
before  the  ITC  began  hearing  testimo- 
ny on  this  petition,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Eckes  outlining  briefly  the 
state  of  the  steel  industry  in  Illinois 
and  urging  him  to  give  the  subsequent 
testimony  his  careful  consideration. 

But  I  want  to  state  clearly  for  the 
record  that,  despite  the  skeptics'  warn- 
ings of  the  inevitable  demise  of  the 
steel  industry,  I  believe  the  American 
steel  industry  does  have  a  future.  But 
it  is  a  future  predicated  on  change. 
The  industry  must  modernize  and 
become  more  productive.  It  must  im- 
prove its  efficiency  to  the  point  at 
which  it  can  afford  to  manufacture 
steel  competitively.  This  could  mean  a 
loss  of  capacity,  but  I  reject  the  argu- 
ment that  the  steel  industry  is  a  lost 
cause. 

The  problems  facing  the  steel  indus- 
try are  of  a  global  nature.  They  stem 
primarily  from  worldwide  overcapacity 
in  steel  production.  The  deep  recession 
we  have  just  come  out  of  moreover,  re- 
sulted in  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
demand  for  steel  products  in  Europe 
and  the  Third  World.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  the  excess  supply  in  steel  has 
been  diverted  to  the  American 
market— the  most  open  market  in  the 
world— at  unfair  price  levels.  Indeed, 
steelmakers  have  been  hampered  in 
their  efforts  to  modernize  production 
facilities  by  a  severely  depressed  price 
level  for  steel  products. 

To  the  extent  that  these  problems 
stem  from  worldwide  conditions,  we 
must  seek  multilateral  solutions  to 
them.  Unilateral  protectionist  meas- 
ures invite  retaliation  and  damage  the 
international  trading  system.  By  re- 
sorting to  protectionist  measures,  we 
are  only  shooting  ourselves  in  the 
foot.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems outlined  above  must  be  addressed 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  interna- 
tional trade  agreements. 

Even  before  we  can  enter  into  multi- 
lateral negotiations,  the  United  States 
must  develop  a  policy  which  promotes 
efficiency  and  productivity  in  the  steel 
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industry.  You  do  not  have  to  be  an  ad- 
vocate of  central  planning  to  realize 
that  the  Government  has  a  role  to 
play  in  helping  to  improve  efficiency 
and  productivity  in  the  steel  industry. 
Of  course,  sometimes  the  best  policy 
the  Government  can  pursue  to  help 
the  steel  industry  is  to  back  off  and  let 
economic  forces  take  their  course. 

For  example,  when  the  Justice  De 
partment  initially  denied  LTV  Corp. 
and  Republic  Steel  the  right  to  merge. 
I  strongly  opposed  that  decision.  After 
all,  for  years  the  industry  has  been 
urged  to  consolidate  their  operations 
in  order  to  better  challenge  their  over- 
seas competition  without  resorting  to 
quotas  and  other  protectionist  tools. 
So  why  would  the  Government  en- 
courage free  enterprise  and  then  kill 
attempts  to  excercise  it?  The  fact  that 
after  the  Justice  Department  initially 
announced  that  it  would  block  the 
LTV-Republic  merger,  the  President 
and  many  members  in  the  administra- 
tion opposed  the  decision  and  under- 
scored the  need  to  develop  a  coherent 
domestic  steel  policy. 

Fortunately.  Justice  reversed  its  de- 
cision and  LTV  and  Republic  did 
merge.  The  result  is  a  much  leaner. 
more  efficient,  and  competitive  compa- 
ny with  better  prospects  for  modern- 
ization. This  kind  of  result  should  be 
promoted  by  a  steel  policy— not  dis- 
couraged. 

The  steel  industry  is  too  important 
to  the  industrial  base  and  national  se- 
curity of  this  country  to  be  neglected 
or  to  be  put  at  a  disadvantage  by  in- 
consistent policy  decisions.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  a  role  in  insuring  that 
the  industry  remains  viable.  This  role 
includes  international  efforts  to 
defend  the  market  system  by  fighting 
dumping,  subsidies,  and  other  unfair 
trade  practices  that  distort  competi- 
tion. It  also  includes  domestic  efforts 
to  footer  modernization,  increased  effi- 
ciency, and  productivity. 

In  addition  to  new  antitrust  guide- 
lines to  avoid  a  repeat  of  the  LTV-Re- 
public debacle,  domestic  efforts  should 
be  focused  on  increasing  the  accessibil- 
ity of  various  tax  credits  which  have 
been  granted  to  steel,  but  cannot  be 
taken  advantage  of  unless  producers 
make  a  profit.  Unfortunately,  one 
such  scheme  which  did  just  this,  the 
safe  harbor  leasing  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act.  has  been 
repealed  due  primarily  to  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  its  true  purpose.  I 
remain  a  strong  advocate  of  such  tax 
provisions  which  provide  manufactur- 
ing industries  with  badly  needed  cap- 
ital to  reinvest  and  modernize. 

I  also  support  efforts  which  would 
facilitate  joint  ventures  by  industry 
members  in  manufacturing  and  re- 
search and  development.  In  my  view. 
R&D  ventures  are  particularly  critical 
to  the  future  competitiveness  and  via- 
bility of  our  domestic  steel  industry. 
In  addition  to  the  prospect  of  leap- 


froging  existing  technologies  in  steel 
production,  the  development  of  new 
lighter  and  higher  strength  steel  prod- 
ucts may  help  the  industry  win  back 
some  of  the  business  which  has  recent- 
ly been  taken  over  by  high  quality  and 
heavy  plastics. 

Such  developments  would  bring  wel- 
come progress  to  an  industry  which  is 
presently  facing  problems  which  some 
consider  to  be  intractable.  We  must 
not  be  daunted  by  the  degree  of  diffi- 
culty associated  with  these  problems. 
The  importance  of  the  industry  de- 
mands that  our  response  be  both  ra- 
tional and  farsighted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  commitment  expressed  by  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), and  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  in 
support  of  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act. 
I  commend  them,  as  fellow  members 
of  the  Steel  Caucus,  for  their  leader- 
ship on  the  issue  of  long-term  relief 
for  the  American  steel  industry. 

The  steel  industry  is  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  defense  industrial 
base.  Steel  is  a  fundamental  economic 
good— its  use  pervades  our  national 
economy— and  it  is  largely  irreplace- 
able. 

It  is  evident  that  the  other  major 
steel-producing  nations  in  the  world 
are  bent  on  dumping  as  much  steel 
into  the  American  market  as  we  will 
allow.  It  also  seems  likely  that  foreign 
governments  will  not  cease  massive 
subsidization  of  their  steel  producers. 
In  short,  this  country  should  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  preserve  its  own  in- 
dustrial base,  and  not  wait  for  foreign 
nations  to  change  their  policies. 

That  IS  why  the  section  201  petition 
filed  jointly  by  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp..  is  an  appropriate  and  responsi- 
ble endeavor.  The  trade  petition  seeks 
long-term  relief  for  the  steel  industry 
through  the  use  of  quotas.  That  is  al.so 
the  method  u.sed  in  the  Fair  Trade  in 
Steel  Act.  of  which  I  am  an  original 
cosponsor. 

On  April  30.  1984,  I  wrote  to  Hon. 
Alfred  Eckes.  the  Chairman  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  in 
support  of  the  Steelworkers/Bethle- 
hem  Steel  Corp..  petition  for  relief 
from  unfair  steel  imports.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Chairman  Eckes  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Office  of  the  Democratic  Leader, 

Washington.  DC.  April  30.  1984. 
Hon  Alfred  Eckes. 

Chairman.    U.S.   International   Trade   Com- 
mission. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  in  sup- 
port of  the  petition  for  relief  filed  jointly  by 
the  United  Sleelworkers  of  America  and 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  under  Section 
201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974   The  Section 


201  filing  seeks  quantitative  restrictions  on 
imports  of  foreign  steel  products  on  a  com- 
prehensive basis  for  up  to  five  years.  That 
relief  is  being  sought,  according  to  the  peti- 
tion, on  the  grounds  that  escalating  levels  of 
steel  imports  have  caused  sut>stantial  eco- 
nomic injury  to  American  steelworkers.  the 
domestic  steel  industry,  and  the  American 
economy. 

Steel  imports  have  generally  increased 
their  penetration  of  the  American  market 
since  1979.  In  1983.  imports  had  captured 
about  20  percent  of  the  total  market  for 
steel  in  the  United  States.  For  the  first  two 
months  of  1984,  ".■nport  penetration  has 
averaged  a  staggering  26  percent  That  level 
of  penetration  has  occurred  during  a  period 
in  which  domestic  employment  in  the  steel 
industry  has  fallen  by  46  percent  over  the 
la.st  five  years.  In  West  Virginia,  employ- 
ment in  metals  industries  dropped  roughly 
20  percent  in  1982.  and  there  has  been  little 
recovery  from  that  level. 

0\er  the  past  two  years,  the  International 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  have  determined  that  a  large 
number  of  countries  are  violating  American 
trade  laws  by  subsidizing  and  dumping  steel 
imports  in  the  United  States.  Countries 
found  to  be  in  violation  include  European 
Community  members  as  well  as  Asian  and 
South  American  nations.  In  light  of  the  sub- 
stantial number  of  individual  Trade  Act  vio- 
lations that  have  been  found,  the  Section 
201  petition  filed  by  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America  and  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpo- 
ration i.s  justified  to  counter  a  long-term 
threat  to  the  existence  of  a  viable  domestic 
steel  industry. 

It  is  essential  to  our  national  interest  that 
a  strong  and  healthy  steel  industry  be  main- 
tained in  the  United  States.  Our  national  se- 
curity is  founded  on  a  highly-developed  in- 
dustrial base.  Steel  is  the  bedrock  on  which 
key  economic  -sectors  are  built,  including 
manufacturing,  construction,  energy,  and 
transportation  activities. 

Munitions  production  is  impossible  with- 
out steel.  Tanks,  guns,  and  ships  are  made 
of  large  quantities  of  irreplaceable  steel.  In 
wartime,  a  large  domestic  steel  production 
capacity  is  a  strategic  necessity.  The  invol- 
untary liquidation  of  the  steel  industry,  ac- 
celerated by  increased  penetration  of  im- 
ports, would  drastically  reduce  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  an  adequate 
defense. 

In  light  of  those  factors,  I  hope  that  the 
commission  will  consider  adopting  a  finding 
with  respect  to  the  Section  201  petition  that 
the  domestic  steel  industry  has  been  injured 
by  increasing  levels  of  steel  imports. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

With  best  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C,  Byrd. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  11:30  a.m.  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPIRIT  OF  AMERICA  AWARD 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
5,  a  very  special  event  took  place  in 
Nashville.  Tenn.  The  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  presented  its  highest 
award,  the  Spirit  of  America  Award,  to 
Edward  L.  Gaylord  of  Oklahoma  City. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  this  award 
has  been  presented  to  an  individual 
person  during  this  Olympic  season. 

The  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Ten- 
nessee shared  a  sense  of  pride  in  this 
special  presentation.  Edward  L.  Gay- 
lord,  and  his  wife.  Thelma,  have  both 
played  an  important  role  in  the  life  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma.  They  have 
generously  supported  the  enrichment 
of  the  cultural  life  of  our  State,  im- 
provements in  medical  services,  and 
worthwhile  projects  at  several  of  our 
State's  educational  institutions.  They 
have  transmitted  to  their  children  this 
desire  to  give  back  to  the  community. 
I  am  e«>ecially  glad  that  this  public 
ceremony  of  appreciation  was  held  be- 
cause Ed  and  Thelma  Gaylord  have 
never  called  attention  to  their  many 
worthwhile   civic   endeavors.   Instead, 
they   have   given  of  themselves  and 
their  resources  in  a  quiet  and  often 
private    manner.    Many    Oklahomans 
were  pleased  to  have  the  chance  to 
participate  in  this  event  as  a  way  of 
demonstrating   our  appreciation   and 
affection  for  Ed  and  Thelma  Gaylord. 
As  Gcyv.  Lamar  Alexander  of  Tennes- 
see pointed  out  at  the  ceremonies,  the 
citizens   of   Tennessee   are   especially 
grateful   to   Edward   L.   Gaylord   for 
making  possible  the  survival  of  a  great 
American  institution,  the  "Grand  Ole 
Opry"    and    "Opryland    U.S.A."    The 
Opry.   Opryland.   the   Nashville   Net- 
work, WSM  radio,  the  Opryland  Hotel, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Opryland  oper- 
ation had  been  put  up  for  sale.  It  was 
possible    that    the    entire    operation 
could  have  been  sold  piecemeal  and 
fragmented.  Edward  L.  Gaylord  recog- 
nized the  unique  role  that  this  organi- 
zation has  played  in  the  cultural  and 
music  life  of  the  entire  country.  His 
purchase  of  the  total  operation  and 
his  pledge  to  keep  it  intact,  assures 
that  a  great  American  tradition  will  be 
continvied. 

The  p.S.  Olympic  Committee  recog- 
nized the  very  generous  contributions 
which  Mr.  Gaylord  has  made  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  American  Olympic 
effort.  It  recognized  his  commitment 
to  the  values  of  the  American  Olympic 
effort,  volunteerism.  individual  initia- 
tive, aiul  excellence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biography  of  Mr.  Gay- 
lord. which  appeared  in  the  Olympic 
appreciation  dinner  program  and  the 


citation,  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Award  Recipient— Edward  L.  Gaylord 
As  one  of  Americans  most  successful  busi- 
nessmen. Edward  L.  Gaylord  stands  for  all 
that  can  be  achieved  within  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  By  his  contributions  of  time. 
leadership  and  resources,  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  imbued  with  that  spirit  of 
volunteerism  which  has  fueled  the  Olympic 
movement  in  this  country. 

Bom  May  28.  1919.  in  Denver.  Colo..  Mr. 
Gaylord  says  that  his  lifetime  work  and 
most  important  business  activity  is  editing 
and  publishing  his  Oklahoma  City  home- 
town newspaper.  But  newspaper  publishing 
is  only  one  of  many  industries  in  which  he 
has  earned  overwhelming  success. 

Mr.  Gaylord  is  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company  (OPUBCO)  which,  in 
addition  to  publishing  newspapers  in  Okla- 
homa City  and  Colorado  Springs,  operates 
an  oil  and  gas  division.  Publishers  Petrole- 
um, Oklahoma  Graphics,  OPUBCO  Re- 
sources Inc.,  OPUBCO  Development  Com- 
pany. OPUBCO  Properties  Inc..  Sun  Re- 
sources Inc..  OPUBCO  International  Ltd.. 
Greenland  Ranch  in  Colorado  and 
Westwind  Ranch  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Gaylord  is  also  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  Gaylord  Broadcasting  Company,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  OPUBCO  that 
is  the  largest  privately  owned  broadcasting 
company  in  the  United  States,  with  TV  sta- 
tions in  Dallas/Ft.  Worth.  Houston, 
Tampa/St.  Petersburg,  Cleveland.  New  Or- 
leans, Milwaukee  and  Seattle.  It  is  this  arm 
of  his  business  which  produces  'Hee  Haw" 
and  operates  Opryland  U.S.A.  Inc. 

While  his  business  achievement  have 
earned  him  prestige  and  respect,  Mr.  Gay- 
lord's  civic  contributions  have  won  him 
honor  and  affection.  The  list  of  civic  organi- 
zations with  whch  he  is  affiliated— including 
the  State  Fair  of  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma 
Christian  College,  Oklahoma  Medical  Re- 
search Foundation.  National  Cowboy  Hall 
of  Fame  and  Western  Heritage  Center,  the 
American  Citizenship  Center  and  Enterprise 
Square.  U.S.A.— is  as  noteworthy  as  the  list 
of  companies  he  directs. 

A  recipient  of  the  Brotherhood  Award 
from  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  and  a  member  of  Oklahoma's  Hall 
of  Fame,  Mr.  Gaylord  is  also  a  lifetime  di- 
rector and  former  president  of  the  Oklaho- 
ma City  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  past 
president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association. 

The  Oklahoma  Industries  Authority 
(OIA)  is.  according  to  Mr.  Gaylord  himself, 
one  of  his  most  important  civic  activities.  By 
helping  businesses  either  expand  or  relo- 
cate, OIA  has  created  more  than  100.000 
jobs  in  Central  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Gaylord 
has  been  its  chairman  since  1966.  the  year 
OIA  was  founded. 

If  the  arena  in  which  Mr.  Gaylord  moves 
is  very  different  from  that  for  which  our 
Olympic  athletes  train,  the  two  have  any  of 
the  same  requirements  for  success— includ- 
ing self-sacrifice,  courage,  ambition  and 
commitment.  And  in  the  same  way  that  our 
Olympians  who  place  first  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les arena  must  be  recognized  with  nothing 
less  than  gold  medals,  tonight  we  must  rec- 
ognize Edward  L.  Gaylord  with  an  award 
equal  to  the  success  that  is  the  sum  of  his 
personal  accomplishments  and  civic  contri- 


butions. This  award  has  most  appropriately 
been  named  The  Spirit  of  America. 

OLYMPIC  committee  CITATION 

Americas  athletes  are  the  only  Olympic 
competitors  in  the  world  not  directly  sul)si- 
dized  by  their  government.  America  will  win 
gold  medals  in  Los  Angeles  this  summer  be- 
cause of  the  dedication  of  her  young  people 
and  because  of  the  commitment  of  her  citi- 
zens and  private  industry.  This  is  the  spirit 
of  America. 

Edward  L.  Gaylord  is  the  embodiment  of 
ths  spirit.  His  dedication  and  commitment 
have  resulted  in  a  list  of  personal  achieve- 
ments surpassed  only  by  his  civic  contribu- 
tions. 

In  recognition  of  these  achievements  and 
contributions,  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee  will  honor  Mr.  Gaylord  with  an 
award  symbolizing  the  practices  of  volun- 
teerism and  free  enterprise,  without  which. 
America's  Olympic  endeavors  would  not  be 
possible.  This  award  has  most  appropriately 
been  named  The  Spirit  of  America. 


WASHINGTON  TIMES  TREAT- 
MENT OF  SENATOR  METZ- 
ENBAUM  REGRETTABLE 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  sending  a  letter  to  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Times  involving  some  of  the  remarks 
made  in  the  Washington  Times  about 
my  colleague  from  Ohio,  Senator 
Metzenbaum.  I  want  to  read  this 
letter.  It  will  just  take  a  couple  of  min- 
utes. I  think  it  brings  up  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  Senate. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  James  R.  Whelan, 

Editor     and     Publisher,     the     Washington 
Times.  New  York  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Whelan:  When  the  Washington 
Times  began  publishing  its  paper,  its  editors 
declared  that  they  would  provide  a  responsi- 
ble,  alternative   voice   in    the   Washington 
community.    That    the   Washington   Times 
provides    an    alternative    voice    cannot    be 
denied.  The  newspaper's  recent  attacks  on 
the    character    of    my    colleague.    Senator 
Metzenbaum,  however,  are  dangerously  irre- 
sponsible. 

It  has  been  a  blessedly  long  time  since 
Washington  has  witnessed  character  assassi- 
nation by  innuendo.  Unfortunately,  that  de- 
structive tradition  has  now  been  revived  on 
the  pages  of  the  Washington  Times.  And 
how  else  can  one  characterize  the  implica- 
tion that  Senator  Metzenbaum  is  an  ■unre- 
pentant Stalinist."  Such  journalism  is 
tawdry,  offensive  and  a  slander  on  the  repu- 
tation of  a  United  States  Senator  who  has 
served  the  people  of  this  nation  with  cour- 
age and  distinction. 

I  have  known  Senator  Metzenbaum  for 
nearly  twenty  years  and  have  served  with 
him  in  the  United  States  Senate  since  1976. 
And  though  we  have  had  our  differences 
over  the  years,  we  have  always  shared  a 
common  commitment  i"  the  American 
values  of  freedom,  opportunity  and  social 
justice.  Howard  Metzenbaum  is  a  patriotic 
American  who  time  and  again  has  been  will- 
ing to  fight  for  those  values  regardless  of 
the  odds  or  the  opposition.  The  people  of 
Ohio  recognize  that— and  that  is  why  they 
re-elected  him  to  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  in  1982. 
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The  treatment  of  Senator  Metzenbaum  by 
the  Washington  Times  is  regrettable  and 
not  worthy  of  a  great  newspaper.  Both  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum  and  your  readers  deserve 
better. 

Sincerely. 

John  Glenn. 
U.S.  Senator 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  letter 
speaks  for  itself.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
this  creeping  into  journalism  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  when  a  particular  editori- 
al viewpoint  of  a  paper  is  different 
from  that  of  a  Senator  and  they 
choose  that  as  an  opportunity  not 
only  to  rebut  the  area  in  which  they 
disagree  with  the  Senator  but  also 
take  off  on  things  such  as  calling  him 
an  "unrepentant  Stalinist."  and  so 
forth.  I  think  this  is  not  worthy  of  a 
great  newspaper,  and  I  think  the 
Washington  Times  certainly  owes  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum  an  apology. 


JERRY  L.  LITTON  VISITOR 
CENTER  TO  BE  DEDICATED 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President. 
Congressman  Jerry  L.  Litton  died  in  a 
tragic  plane  crash  on  August  3.  1976. 
He  and  his  family  were  en  route  to  a 
victory  celebration  of  his  capturing 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  U.S. 
Senator  that  year.  Their  deaths  were 
staggering  losses  for  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, and  for  the  Nation. 

Jerry  Litton  was  a  great  and  good 
man  and  an  excellent  Congressman. 
He  made  a  commitment  to  bring  gov- 
ernment to  the  people,  and  he  did  just 
that.  He  believed  that  the  running  of 
this  country  was  a  hands-on  process, 
not  something  to  be  studied  from  afar. 

Jerry  Litton  was  also  a  businessman 
and  a  farmer.  He  believed  in  the 
strength  of  the  American  farmer,  and 
he  was  very  much  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  farmers  contribute  to  a 
strong  and  healthy  America. 

Jerry  Litton's  beliefs  and  principles 
continue  to  impact  on  the  lives  of  the 
people  he  influenced  during  his  too- 
brief  life. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  a  physical  monument  to 
Jerry  Litton  as  well.  On  Sunday.  June 
10.  1984.  the  Jerry  L.  Litton  Visitor 
Center  in  Smithville,  Mo.,  will  be  dedi- 
cated. There  people  can  come  to  learn 
of  this  remarkably  talented  young 
many  from  Chillicothe.  and  in  so 
doing,  learn  something  of  history  and 
of  our  country. 

I  invite  and  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  visit  the  Smithville  center,  and  to 
join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Jerry  Litton  and  the  causes 
which  he  so  eloquently  expoused. 


WAREHOUSE  BANKRUPTCY: 

FARMERS   ARE   NOT    YET    ADE- 
QUATELY PROTECTED 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  next  few  weeks  we  will  take 
final  action  on  legislation  to  reform 


the  bankruptcy  laws  as  they  impact  on 
grain  warehouse  bankruptcies.  I  have 
supported  this  bankruptcy  law  reform 
since  it  was  first  proposed.  I  have  said 
all  along,  however,  that  the  changes 
being  made  will  provide  only  a  modi- 
cum of  protection  for  farmers  affected 
by  a  warehouse  bankruptcy. 

One  good  way  to  protect  farmers  is 
to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent 
bankruptcies  from  occurring  in  the 
first  place.  There  have  been  numerous 
reviews  and  reports  which  have  recom- 
mended strengthening  USDAs  ware- 
house inspection  program  as  one  way 
to  help  prevent  bankruptcies.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Il- 
linois Legislative  Council,  both  of 
whom  have  done  considerable  work  in 
this  area,  have  recommended  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  early  warning 
computer  models  to  detect  warehouses 
that  may  go  bankrupt.  They  have  rec- 
ommended that  the  frequency  of  in- 
spections not  be  diminished  and  that 
increased  attention  be  paid  to  the 
speculative  activities  of  warehouses. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recent- 
ly announced  a  reorganization  of  the 
Department's  warehouse  inspection 
program.  The  Department  has  indicat- 
ed that  the  reorganization  should  im- 
prove efficiency  and  result  in  cost  sav- 
ings to  USDAs  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  the  warehousing  in- 
dustry. The  Secretary  also  announced 
that  he  would  appoint  a  task  force  on 
a  temporary  basis,  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  warehouse  industry 
and  USDA,  to  review  the  present  in- 
spection program. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  those 
who  have  the  biggest  stake  in  a  strong 
and  effective  inspection  program,  the 
producers,  did  not  get  representation 
on  the  task  force.  The  producers  have 
the  most  to  lose  when  a  warehouse 
goes  bankrupt,  and  they  are  the  least 
able  to  afford  any  loss.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  they  are  not  being 
given  a  voice  in  the  inspection  pro- 
gram review. 

In  May  I  sent  the  Secretary  a  letter 
requesting  that  the  inspection  task 
force  be  expanded  to  include  producer 
representatives.  That  recommendation 
was  ignored.  Recent  press  accounts 
have  indicated  that  the  Department  is 
now  considering  making  the  task  force 
a  more  permanent  advisory  group.  If 
that  is  to  be  done,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  Secretary  reconsiders  his  decision 
to  exclude  producer  representatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
and  a  recent  editorial  from  the  Farm 
Journal  dealing  with  this  issue  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington.  D.C..  May  8.  1984. 
Hon.  John  R.  Block. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  I  appreciate  your 
bringing  to  my  attention  the  reorganization 
of  the  warehouse  inspection  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Out  of  our  concern  for  the  need  to  pre- 
vent warehouse  bankruptcies,  this  Commit- 
tee has  consistently  supported  proposals  to 
Improve  the  warehouse  inspection  program. 
We  have  directed  that  a  predictive  formula 
for  warehouse  bankruptcies  be  developed 
and  implemented,  and  we  have  insisted  that 
the  level  of  inspections  not  be  reduced. 

I  noted  in  the  Department's  press  release 
that  you  intend  to  establish  a  task  force  to 
study  how  USDA  can  further  strengthen 
and  improve  its  warehouse  inspection  pro- 
gram. The  task  force  Is  to  be  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  warehouse  industry, 
state  warehouse  regulatory  officials  and 
USDA.  Conspicuous  by  their  absence  from 
the  list  of  task  force  members  are  represent- 
atives of  those  who  entrust  their  livelihood 
to  the  warehouseman,  the  producers. 

Farmers  have  more  to  lose  than  anyone 
from  a  warehouse  that  goes  bankrupt.  The 
long-awaited  changes  in  the  bankruptcy 
laws,  which  should  soon  be  enacted,  will 
provide  farmers  some  additional  protection 
in  bankruptcy  situations.  However,  these 
changes  will  do  nothing  to  prevent  bank- 
ruptcies from  occurring— an  improved  in- 
spection program  might. 

Producers  deserve  to  have  a  voice  on  the 
warehou.se  task  force.  They  need  to  be  as- 
sured that  a  strong  inspection  program  is 
maintained.  I  urge  you  to  expand  the  task 
force  to  Include  producer  representatives. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Rural  Development, 
and  Related  Agencies. 

We  Still  Need  Insurance  for  Elevator 
Failures 

Farmers  have  won  a  battle  in  the  long 
campaign  to  reform  elevator  bankruptcy 
laws.  But  the  omnibus  bankruptcy  package 
now  facing  a  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee is  more  of  a  symbol  than  a  solution. 
Apparently,  it  will  be  left  to  state  legisla- 
tures to  accomplish  meaningful  remedies. 

Grain  farmers  are  second-class  citizens 
next  to  livestock  producers.  To  protect  the 
innocent  seller  of  livestock.  Congress  cre- 
ated the  "Packer  Trust'  in  1976.  Packers 
with  annual  purchases  of  $500,000  or  more 
are  required  to  hold  all  livestock  meats  and 
meat  proceeds  In  a  trust  until  sellers  receive 
full  payment.  In  cases  of  bankruptcy,  the 
law  provides  a  statutory  trust,  which  is  not 
an  asset  of  the  bankrupt's  estate.  Thus  live- 
stock producers  are  paid  before  secured 
creditors.  Grain  producers  aren't  as  lucky. 

After  stonewalling  any  kind  of  elevator 
bankruptcy  reform  for  three  years,  the 
House  finally  adopted  a  version  similar  to  a 
bill  authorized  by  Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R.. 
Kan.).  (See  "Outlook/Washington.  ") 

Now  victims  of  elevator  failures  will  re- 
ceive their  grain  or  grain  proceeds  faster. 
The  bill  sets  a  120-day  timetable  for  settling 
grain  accounts  instead  of  the  two  years  it 
took  to  unravel  the  James  Bros,  bankruptcy 
that  made  Missouri  farmer  Wayne  Cryts 
famous.  State  warehouse  regulators  also  are 
pleased  that  they  will  have  input  Into  bank- 
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ruptcy  court  decisions.  "Regulators  and 
judges  will  join  in  a  cooperative  effort  In- 
stead of  the  battle  royal"  that  occurred  with 
James  Bros.,  says  Tom  Hopkins,  who  over- 
sees grain  warehousing  for  the  Missouri.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Pans  say  the  bill  also  reconfirms  that 
warehouse  receipts  are  valid  and  outlines 
farmers'  rights  in  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
Unfortunately,  those  provisions  are  cosmet- 
ic. Take  the  new  priority  class  especially  for 
grain  producers  that  ranks  them  ahead  of 
other  unsecured  creditors.  It  applies  to  just 
$2,000  in  claims.  Then  you  head  back  to  un- 
secured status  with  other  creditors.  Such  a 
low  limit  hardly  dents  the  $50,000  and 
$100,000  losses  farmers  frequently  encoun- 
ter when  their  grain  dealer  fails. 

"People  with  warehouse  receipts  didn't 
gain  anything  in  this  bill."  worries  J.  W. 
Looney.  dean  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
Law  School  and  a  scholar  of  elevator  bank- 
ruptcy law.  The  ultimate  resolution  will  \x 
the  same.  The  real  problem  is  that  there's 
often  not  enough  money  to  go  around,  even 
to  farmers  and  other  creditors  with  secured 
claims." 

In  one  Illinois  study  of  110  bankruptcies 
from  1974  to  1979.  the  3.000  farmer  victims 
recovered  an  average  of  28  percent  of  their 
claims.  While  total  dollar  losses  are  small 
compared  to  the  billion-dollar  grain  busi- 
ness, the  effect  on  individual  farmers  can  be 
catastrophic. 

Insurance  can't  erase  all  risk  but  would 
improve  protection  for  innocent  victims. 
Both  private  insurance,  such  as  the  cover- 
age offered  by  Employers  Mutual  in  Iowa, 
and  state-sponsored  indemnity  programs 
have  merit. 

We've  outlined  the  advantages  of  these  in- 
surance programs  in  depth  (FJ  Sept.  1983, 
June/July  1983,  and  Nov.  1982).  Both  meth- 
ods address  the  issue  of  compensation  when 
an  elevator's  assets  are  depleted. 

We  applaud  the  efforts  of  states  like  Okla- 
homa, Illinois,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  that 
have  taken  matters  into  their  own  hands. 
They  are  establishing  indemnity  programs 
to  compensate  farmers  in  elevator  losses  in 
spite  of  objections  from  the  grain  industry, 
co-ops,  private  insurers  and  some  farm 
groups. 

We  don't  relish  the  fact  that  some  farm- 
ers—not the  grain  industry— fund  these  pro- 
grams through  grain  prices,  check-offs  or  in- 
surance premiums.  To  us.  it's  a  little  like 
asking  a  patient  to  pay  for  his  doctor's  mal- 
practice insurance.  But  that  method  is  far 
superior  to  no  insurance  at  all. 

Farmers  In  other  states  are  still  at  risk. 
All  of  agriculture's  support  industries  have 
been  weakened  by  the  farm  recession.  Many 
elevators  are  groaning  under  low  volumes 
and  huge  accounts  receivable.  Some  are 
waiting  on  farmers  to  pay  for  last  years  fer- 
tilizer and  feed.  Only  eight  out  of  392  of 
Missouri's  elevators  failed  last  year.  But. 
points  out  Missouri's  warehouse  regulator. 

It's  a  lot  worse  than  people  think." 
"We're  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma."  says 
Terry  Kubicek,  executive  secretary  of  Ne- 
braska's Public  Service  Conunission.  Nine 
Nebraska  grain  dealers  failed  in  1983.  and 
two  within  one  week  this  spring. 

•We  want  to  encourage  legitimate  opera- 
tors but  prevent  predator  operations  by 
others."  KubiCek  adds.  So.  legislators  In  his 
state  have  chosen  not  to  pass  laws  that  pro- 
tect farmers  when  grain  buyers  run  into  a 
financial  quagmire. 

In  fact,  only  $32,000  in  bonds  were  re- 
quired from  each  of  the  Nebraska  grain 
dealers  who  most  recently  have  had  their  li- 


censes suspended.  But  farmers  stand  to  lose 
several  millions  of  dollars  once  authorities 
finally  untangle  the  finances  of  Kroger 
Grain  Co.,  Rosalie,  Neb.,  and  EDCA  Grain 
and  Trucking  Co.,  of  Kearney,  Neb. 

So  while  it  is  tempting  to  bask  in  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Dole  bill,  there  are  more  battles 
ahead.  You  may  not  raid  an  elevator  to  re- 
cover soybeans,  like  Wayne  Cryts  did.  But 
without  insurance  to  compensate  victims  of 
an  elevator  insolvency,  the  fiascos  will  con- 
tinue. Just  hope  you  collect  more  than  28c 
on  the  dollar. 


CAMP  ARROWHEAD  TO 
CELEBRATE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
how  well  we  educate  the  youth  of 
today  and  guide  them  to  be  the  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow  will  determine  just 
how  good  a  tomorrow  America  will 
have.  Today,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  an  organization 
that  for  nearly  six  decades,  has  pre- 
pared young  men  for  leadership  and 
service.  Camp  Arrowhead,  located  near 
Marshfield,  Mo.,  will  celebrate  its  60th 
anniversary  during  the  weekend  of 
Augtist  3,  4,  and  5.  Camp  Arrowhead 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
Boy  Scout  Council  camp  in  existence 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

We  should  all  be  well-acquainted 
with  the  good  work  done  by  Boy  Scout 
camps  such  as  Camp  Arrowhead. 
These  camps,  for  example,  teach 
youngsters  the  skills  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  acquire  anywhere  else. 
But  the  benefits  of  Camp  Arrowhead 
and  others  like  it  go  far  beyond  in- 
structing boys  how  to  pitch  a  tent  or 
start  a  campfire.  The  camping  experi- 
ence also  helps  young  men  develop 
character,  self-reliance,  and  leader- 
ship. As  our  Nation  moves  forward 
into  the  future,  institutions  such  as 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Arrowhead 
will  insure  that  tomorrow's  leaders 
have  the  tools  that  are  needed  to  take 
America  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  proud 
of  Camp  Arrowhead's  60-year  record 
of  service  and  achievement.  As  Camp 
Arrowhead  celebrates  this  important 
anniversary,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  extending  to  the  camp  and 
its  leaders  our  best  wishes  for  another 
60  years  of  success. 


U.S.  FARM  ECONOMY 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
again  to  call  attention  to  the  tremen- 
dously serious,  really  devastating,  situ- 
ation that  has  struck  the  farm  econo- 
my of  our  great  country.  Our  food  pro- 
ducers are  clearly  under  more  strain 
and  stress  today  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930's.  Indeed,  not  only  are  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  in  serious  difficulty 
today,  but  so  are  many  of  their  finan- 
cial backers— bankers  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions. 

The  most  serious  problem  we  have 
confronting  us,  of  course,  is  that  we 
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have  very  low  farm  prices  considering 
the  cost  of  production.  This  couples 
with  the  fact  that  essentially  because 
of  the  high  deficit  and  continued  sky- 
rocketing national  debt,  we  have  high 
interest  rates  which  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  production  to  the  family  sized 
farmer.  It  also  drives  up  the  already 
inflated  value  of  the  dollar  in  the 
international  marketplace. 

On  March  21  of  this  year,  in  order  to 
call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  I  along  with 
two  prominent  farmer-rancher-bank- 
ers met  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  regard,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks  the  testimony  presented  to 
Mr.  Volcker  by  banker  Vince  Rossiter 
of  Hartington,  Nebr.,  and  also  several 
newspaper  stories  highlighting  the  fi- 
nancial stress  of  agriculture  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rex:ord.  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Vince  E.  Rossiter,  Sr. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
making  some  of  your  time  available  to  us 
today. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  your  position 
makes  you  especially  well  informed.  I  prob- 
ably won't  tell  you  anything  that  you  aren't 
already  familiar  with.  I  hope,  however,  to 
offer  a  little  different  perception  that  I.  and 
a  large  number  of  other  midwesterners  hold 
to  be  a  fundamental  truth,  though  we  recog- 
nize that  it  is  not  widely  accepted  in  aca- 
deme or  in  the  business  world. 

I  am  sure  that  you  realize  that  I  wouldn't 
be  here  today,  if  I  didnt  have  the  self-assur- 
ance that  I  know  the  things  that  I  know,  as 
well  as  I  suspect  you  believe  you  know  the 
things  that  you  know.  I  hope  that  there  is 
some  common  ground  where  our  respective 
perceptions  of  this  matter  will  meet. 

As  I  sat  down  to  prepare  this  presentation 
I  remembered  what  I  had  seen  on  the  back 
of  the  back  page  of  the  latest  issue  of  "First 
Monday  ".  It  said. 
1983  was  a  very  good  year. 
Inflation  fell  3.8  percent,  the  lowest  since 
1972. 
GNP  grew  6.2  percent. 
Productivity    grew   by    3.1    percent,   best 
since  1976. 

Unemployment  fell  8.2  percent  in  Decem- 
ber. 
This  year  (1984)  looks  even  better. 
All  of  these  things  are  true  and  the  nation 
should  be  grateful  and  applaud  the  adminis- 
tration for  these  positive  accomplishments. 

What  the  ad  didn't  say,  however,  is  some- 
thing that  we  read  almost  every  day  in 
other  newspapers  and  magazines.  For  exam- 
ple, 

Huge  economic  sectors  are  not  participat- 
ing in  the  economic  upsurge  of  the  past 
year,  and  are  still  seriously  depressed. 

Unemployment  is  still  historically  high, 
and  unemployment  compensation  funds  are 
depleted. 

There  is  little  likelihood  of  a  balanced 
Federal  Budget  by  either  increased  tax  reve- 
nues, or  budget  reductions. 

Foreign  creditors  are  threatening  the  sol- 
vency of  U.S.  banks. 
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And.  until  the  PederaJ  deficit  is  eliminated 
nothing  is  going  to  work  satisfactorily,  for 
very  long. 

This  is  the  economic  reality  that  most  of 
us  are  living  with  out  there.  The  contrast 
t>etween  these  two  observations  are  appar- 
ent, as  are  the  motivations,  but  quite  aside 
from  that  is  the  fact  that  what  our  economy 
really  needs  is  something  more  than  the 
1983  increase  of  $200  billion  in  national 
income.  Nor  is  a  drastic  $200  billion  cut  in 
Federal  expenditures  the  answer.  The 
former  isn't  enough  to  do  any  good,  and  the 
latter  would  only  exacerbate  the  problems 
just  enumerated. 

What  the  U.S.  economy  really  needs  is  a 
very  substantial  surge  in  national  income 
which  will  provide  a  new  tax  base  of  at  least 
$1  trillion.  It  would  require  new  gross  sales 
approximating  $5  trillion  at  retail  to  accom- 
plish this,  and  all  sectors  would  have  to  par- 
ticipate "equitably"  to  have  it  work  best. 
And  it  should  happen  very  soon,  if  possible. 
within  the  next  12  months  time. 

If  we  could  achieve  a  new  tax  base  of  $1 
trillion  within  a  year,  the  economic  effects 
would  be  startling  and  very  pasitive. 

For  example,  the  23  percent  share  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  yield  $230  billion  of  new  tax  revenue. 
The  Federal  budget  could  be  balanced. 
and  further  cuts  in  entitlements  and  other 
critical  budget  items  could  t>e  avoided. 

Solvency  would  be  substantially  restored 
to  the  social  security  system,  by  increased 
taxes  paid  by  re-employed  workers. 

Unemployment  would  decline  substantial 
ly.  perhaps  30%  or  more. 

With  higher  earnings  the  private  sector 
would  require  less  credit,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment credit  requirements  would  cease. 
and  interest  rates  would  decline  dramatical- 
ly. 

The  related  benefits  would  be  countle.ss— 
until  Congress  recovered  from  the  shock 
and  returned  to  a  policy  of  lend  and  spend. 
You  are  laughing  at  this  suggestion,  be- 
cause I  should  know  that  if  this  were  possi- 
ble, existing  economic  policies  would  have 
already  brought  it  about— long  ago. 

That  is  exactly  the  point.  Existing  eco- 
nomic policy  has  not  accomplished  this  up- 
surge, and  it  cannot  ever  do  it.  until  it  first 
restores  economic  equilibrium  in  the  total 
economy  which  approximates  1910  14.  or 
the  most  recent  example  of  equilibrium. 
1943-52. 

To  understand  the  reality  of  what  I  sug 
gest  here  one  only  has  to  review  what  hap- 
pened to  National  Income  of  the  U.S.  Econ- 
omy from  1940  to  and  including  1943.  Here 
you  will  re-discover  a  very  remarkable 
period  of  economic  growth,  which  both  of 
us  witnessed  in  our  life  time. 

If  you  would  have  your  staff  review  this 
period  with  open-mindedness  and  complete 
impartiality  I  am  sure  that  they  will  recog- 
nize that  the  economy  was  in  relative  bal 
ance  (equilibrium)  at  that  time  as  a  result  of 
the  leveling  effect  of  the  depression  of  the 
1930s. 

They  will  realize  that  total  national 
income  increased  more  than  110  percent 
during  the  period,  and  that  all  sectors  par- 
ticipated fully  and    equitably 

They  will  begin  to  understand  that  it  was 
this  kind  of  an  economic  base  that  permit- 
ted the  United  States  to  earn  enough 
money,  had  the  taxes  been  levied  to  do  ii.  to 
pay  cash  for  the  entire  cost  of  World  War  11 
and  the  cost  of  reconversion  to  a  peacetime 
economy  following  the  war.  Plus,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  contribute  billions  of  dollars  to  our 
allies  and  former  enemies  to  help  them  re- 
store their  economies  in  foreign  countries. 


Why? 

We  were  able  to  do  all  of  that  because  we 
had  wisely  provided  laws,  regulations  and 
economic  restraints  that  assured  economic 
equilibrium  for  10  solid  years  from  1942  to 
the  close  of  1952.  It  was  a  managed  system 
which  successfully  avoided  inflation  and  de- 
pression until  it  was  abandoned,  in  1952. 

During  this  period  we  preserved  the  bene- 
fits of  the  United  States  economy  for  the 
primary  enjoyment  of  our  own  citizens,  our 
own  labor  force,  our  own  financial  system, 
and  our  own  business  and  agricultural  enti- 
ties. We  were  so  prosperous  and  solvent  in 
1945  that  the  commcrical  banks  of  the 
nation  couldn't  find  borrowers  among  all  of 
the  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corpora- 
tions in  the  nation,  for  more  than  17.6  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  of  deposits.  The  Federal 
Reserve  discount  rate  was  1  percent  per 
annum,  and  short  term  U.S.  Treasury  bills 
were  yielding  le.ss  than  1  percent  per  annum 
interest  to  the  investor. 

Can  we  restore  the  economy  In  1984. 
through  1987.  like  we  did  from  1940  to  1943? 
Perhaps  not.  but  it  is  a  fascinating  and  very 
refreshing  exercise  to  achieve  this  insight  to 
"what  might  be'  once  again 

For  example,  if  you  don't  mind,  let  us 
assume  for  the  moment  that  1983  was  the 
year  from  which  the  new  resurgence  of  the 
economy  began.  By  1986  the  National 
Income  would  have  increased  by  $2,648.4  bil- 
lion, on  an  annual  basis.  This  would  be  a 
mighty  upsurge  which  would  provide  a 
market  for  twice  the  goods  and  services  sold 
in  1983.  If  we  would  limit  imports  from  for- 
eign countries  to  the  1983  level,  it  would 
substantially  eliminate  unemployment  in 
the  United  States  and  correct  most  every 
other  major  economic  problem.  And.  if  it 
worked  as  well  a;;  it  did  from  1940  to  1943. 
there  would  be  le.ss  inflation  than  the  re- 
duced level  actually  experienced  in  1983. 

The  point  is  that  if  we  are  afraid  to 
manage  our  economy  to  the  degree  that  is 
necessary  to  exerci.se  moderate  economic 
controls  and  production  guidelines  which 
are  necessary  to  legally  mandate  economic 
equilibrium  and  to  restrain  economic 
abuses,  then  we  are  most  certainly  destined 
to  repeat  the  cyclical  effects  of  boom  and 
bust"  economic  disequilibrium  forever. 

The  constraints  on  your  time.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, prompt  me  to  close  my  presentation 
with  the  following  observations. 

We  have  created  a  national  public  and  pri- 
vate debt  of  something  in  excess  of  $6  tril- 
lion dollars  since  our  Nation  began. 

Approximately  $5  5  trillion  of  this  ha.s 
been  created  since  1952. 

During  this  most  recent  32  year  period, 
primarily  becau.se  of  poor  public  and  private 
policy  decisions  (based  on  hindsight)  we 
have  di.slocated  an  estimated  $3.9  trillion  of 
cumulatne  profits  earned  by  the  pri\ate  en 
terpnse  .sectors,  as  measured  in  national 
income. 

This  amount  is  the  difference  between 
what  the  national  income  actually  was.  and 
what  it  might  have  been  had  we  maintained 
the  standard  of  national  income  .shart'" 
that  was  established  from  1943-52. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  way  to 
restructure  the  disposition  of  32  years  of 
profits,  or  to  miraculously  restore  it  to  the 
sector  that  lost  it.  because  it  has  been  lost 
and  It  IS  gone  forever. 

But  I  also  know  that  we  substituted  debt 
to  offset  these  dislocated"  profits,  in  order 
to  provide  some  kind  of  an  ongoing  market. 
dLstorted  as  it  has  been  by  an  arbitrary  dis- 
tribution of  credit/debt,  to  provide  a  market 
for  the  annual  production  of  goods  and  serv- 


ices produced  during  this  period.  A  sut>stitu- 
tion  that  would  not  have  been  necessary  if 
the  1943-52  economic  equilibrium  been  con- 
sistently maintained  for  these  past  32  years. 

In  addition,  we  have  forced  the  economy, 
the  government  and  all  business  and  indus- 
try, to  pay  $1.6  trillion  of  excessive  interest, 
which  would  not  have  existed  t>ecause  the 
debt  would  have  never  been  Incurred,  had 
we  maintained  a  par  economy  following 
1952,  based  on  the  1943-52  standard  of  eco- 
nomic equilibrium. 

The  dislocation  of  $3.9  trillion  of  earned 
income  and  the  unjustifiable  cost  of  $1.6 
trillion  of  excessive  interest  total  $5.5  tril- 
lion—within a  few  billion,  one  way  or  the 
other,  of  the  total  increase  in  the  public  and 
private  debt  in  the  exact  same  interim. 

My  critics  say  that  this  is  "irrelevant", 
"meaningless  coincidence  ". 

I  really  don't  care  what  my  critics  say 
about  this  conclusion.  It  is  self-evident  to 
anyone  with  a  knowledge  of  8th  grade  arith- 
metic, that  this  wouldn't  have  happened, 
because  "it  couldn't  have  happened",  had 
we  maintained  the  standard  of  equilibrium 
and  income  share  that  we  established  from 
1943-52 

Not  only  that,  but  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  we  had  the  capability  of  'managing" 
our  economy  then,  and  we  used  it  well,  in 
achieving  economic  equilibrium  consistently 
for  10  years.  And  we  still  have  this  capabil- 
ity today.  It  is  already  law  and  can  be  imple- 
mented by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  with  the  consent 
of  the  President.  It  can  be  re-instated 
almost  immediately. 

However,  if  we  would  decide  that  we  want 
to  do  this  again,  and  that  we  can  do  it.  we 
have  two  new  problems  that  we  didn't  have 
in  1940.  The  first  and  most  formidable  is  the 
unprecedented  $6  trillion  dollar  public  and 
private  debt,  which  is  a  claim  on  future 
income.  In  addition  to  the  debt  we  will  have 
the  added  cost  of  carrying  this  debt  until  it 
is  paid,  which  will  increase  the  total  cost  of 
liquidation  to  more  than  $30  trillion  in  the 
next  50  years  at  I0'"c  interest  per  annum. 

The  second  problem  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  1940  43  initial  upsurge  took  place 
when  the  economy  was  in  approximate  equi- 
librium, and  it  would  readily  tolerate  regula- 
tions which  were  largely  unneeded  because 
the  economy  was  already  functioning  in  an 
almost  ideal  manner,  whereas  at  the  end  of 
1983.  and  currently,  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  is  so  seriously  distorted  and 
out  of  balance  .so  far.  that  similar  programs 
today  would  only  compound  already  serious 
problems.  Nothing  is  likely  to  work  now 
until  .some  prior  standard  of  equilibrium  is 
again  achieved.  It  is  our  conviction  that 
equilibrium  will  restore  rather  quickly  with 
the  re-establishment  of  the  economic  poli- 
cies that  prevailed  in  the  1943-52  period. 

My  personal  perception  of  this  debt  prob- 
lem IS  not  unique.  I'm  sure. 

For  whatever  it  is  worth.  1  believe  that 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  what  I  term 
the  insane'  creation  of  $5.5  trillion  of 
public  and  private  debt  since  1952  is  .so  dia- 
bolical that  It  couldn't  possibly  have  been 
conceived  by  even  the  most  depraved 
human  mind.  But  it  has  happened,  in  just 
one  generation,  and  if  it  is  repaid  it  will  obli- 
gate a  significant  portion  of  the  earned 
income  of  at  least  two  succeeding  genera- 
tions-our  children,  and  our  childrens'  chil- 
dren. 

I  realize  full  well  that  I  am  a  banker,  and 
that  I  have  participated  in  the  fabrication 
of  this  impending  disaster,  as  a  banker,  all 
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of  my  adult  life  and  that  I  am  part  and 
parcel  of  it,  just  as  you  are  Mr,  Chairman. 

What  can  we  do  about  it? 

I  would  like  to  submit  three  questions  to 
you. 

(1)  Are  we  capable,  at  this  point,  of  recog- 
nizing the  "missing  link"  that  could  have 
prevented  excessive  debt  creation  at  the 
outset,  which  might  lead  us  to  economic 
order? 

(2)  If  it  is  true  as  recounted  in  history 
that  it  was  possible  to  buy  the  same  basket 
of  food  in  1913.  for  approximately  the  same 
dollar  outlay  that  it  cost  in  1814,  would  a 
comparison  with  the  economic  operation  of 
that  period  in  contrast  to  the  period  since 
1913.  provide  us  with  the  knowledge  to  re- 
order our  economy  today? 

(3)  Would  you  agree  with  me  that  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  (or  unavoidable)  to  collapse 
the  economy  to  restore  equilibrium  and  eco- 
nomic onder.  that  we  must  still  find  the 
answer  to  the  causal  factor  of  existing  eco- 
nomic diaorder-in  order  to  move  the  econo- 
my forward  again  to  renewed  economic  op- 
portunities inherent  in  a  balanced  economy 
similar  to  1940-43  following  another  depres- 
sion? 

I  would  offer  one  suggestion  in  closmg. 
The  solution  to  the  domestic  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States,  may  very  well  be 
the  solution  that  will  solve  the  economic 
problems  of  the  third  world  as  well. 

"Every  man  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

Farm  Financial  Stress  Reported  Rising 
(By  James  Allen  Planery) 

The  financial  stress  that  worsened  for 
many  Midlands  farmers  and  ranchers  last 
year  has  become  even  more  intense  this 
year,  according  to  figures  obtained  from 
farm  credit  institutions. 

ForecI<>sures  and  delinquent  loans  in- 
creased In  number  through  April  of  this 
year  compared  with  the  first  four  months  a 
year  ago,  the  figures  indicate. 


AC  CREDIT  MEETING 

Agencies  compiling  the  information  are 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  in  Omaha  that 
serves  Nebraska.  Iowa,  Wyoming  and  South 
Dakota.  40  Production  Credit  Associations 
serving  the  same  four  states  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  in  Nebraska. 

Comparable  statistics  were  not  available 
for  commercial  banks  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 
But  banking  officials  in  both  states  said 
they  felt  the  number  of  agriculture-related 
loans  with  problems  had  increased  so  far 
this  year. 

The  figures  were  obtained  on  the  eve  of 
an  agricultural  credit  summit  meeting  Gov. 
Kerrey  has  called  in  Denver.  Pour  other 
governors  and  representatives  of  seven 
other  states  are  expected  to  join  Kerrey 
today  at  the  meeting. 

Each  State  is  expected  to  provide  a  picture 
of  the  degree  to  which  its  farmers  are  finan- 
cially stressed.  Recommendations  are  ex- 
pected ftor  easing  the  stress. 

Officials  of  bankers'  associations  and  fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corp..  also  are  sched- 
uled to  participate. 

There  also  were  indications  that  commer- 
cial banks  in  Iowa  are  continuing  to  reflect 
the  problems  of  farmers  in  that  state, 

[   4  7 -PERCENT  TROUBLED  LOANS 

State  "reports  on  108  Iowa  banks  examined 
between  Jan.  1.  1984.  and  April  26.  1984. 
show  that  problem  or  "classified  "  loans  rep- 
resented an  average  of  47.6  percent  of  the 
capital  puid  reserves  of  these  banks. 


Problem  loans  for  all  427  state-chartered 
banks  in  Iowa  averaged  39.4  percent  of  cap- 
ital and  reserves  at  the  end  of  1983. 

The  preponderance  of  the  loans  at  Iowa 
banks  are  agriculture-related,  said  State 
Banking  Superintendent  Thomas  H. 
Huston. 

•I  have  no  question  that  the  47.6  percent 
(of  classified  loans)  is  higher  now. "  Huston 
said  Thursday.  "I  think  it  will  be  55  percent 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

"In  the  nine  years  I've  been  superintend- 
ent, the  classified  loan  figure  has  come  no- 
where near  this." 

FIGURES  ON  FARM  PROBLEMS 

The  latest  information  on  financial  prob- 
lems facing  Midlands'  farmers  shows: 

Federal  Land  Bank  foreclosures  increased 
from  108  during  the  first  four  months  of 
1983  to  362  during  the  first  four  months  of 
this  year. 

Foreclosures  among  customers  of  40  Pro- 
duction Credit  Associations  increased  during 
the  same  periods  of  comparison  from  103  to 

131. 

Foreclosures  among  Nebraska's  Farmers 
Home  Administration  customers  rose  from 
84.  as  of  May  26,  1983,  to  121.  as  of  May  3. 
1984.  ,      ^ 

The  number  of  past-due  Federal  Land 
Bank  loans  increased  from  3.08  percent  of 
loans  outstanding  April  30.  1983,  to  3.98  per- 
cent of  loans  outstanding  April  30,  1984.  De- 
linquent loans  rose  in  dollar  volume  from 
$56.5  million  to  $69.5  million. 

The  number  of  past-due  Production 
Credit  Association  loans  increased  from  8.7 
percent  of  loans  outstanding  April  30.  1983. 
to  10.5  percent  of  loans  outstanding  April 
30,  1984.  "High-risk"  accounts  grew  in  dollar 
volume  from  $102.5  million  to  $149.1  mil- 
lion. 

The  number  of  past-due  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans  in  Nebraska  grew  from 
30  percent  of  14.967  borrowers,  as  of  April  1, 
1983,  to  37.5  percent  of  all  borrowers,  as  of 
April  1,  1984.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration is  the  lender  of  last  resort  for  farm- 
ers and  ranchers. 


Farm  Officials  Seeking  Help  of  Many 

Others  To  Fight  Ag-Loan  Crisis 

(By  James  Allen  Flanery) 

Denver.— It  was  a  breakthrough,  some 
participants  said,  when  bankers  were  invited 
to  a  13-state  agricultural  summit  meeting 
here  last  week. 

Now.  some  say.  implement  dealers,  meat- 
packers,  supermarket  officials,  consumers 
and  others  need  to  parley  with  farm  policy- 
makers. 

The  woes  that  face  American  agriculture 
are  not  solely  the  doing  of  farmers  and 
ranchers,  many  of  those  attending  Friday's 
meeting  said.  Nor  does  a  solution  to  these 
woes  rest  exclusively  with  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, they  said. 

"Agriculture  is  not  (just)  farmers,'  Keith 
Kelly,  director  of  the  Montana  Department 
of  Agriculture,  said  Saturday.  "It  is  bankers 
and  a  whole  bunch  of  people  who  are  draw- 
ing paychecks  directly  tied  to  agriculture. 

"Somehow,  we've  got  to  broaden  that  coa- 
lition," 

Judging  by  the  barrage  of  gloomy  statis- 
tics emerging  from  the  summit  conference, 
organized  by  Gov,  Kerrey  of  Nebraska,  the 
coalition  must  be  formed  soon,  Kelly  and 
others  said. 

•It  looks  to  me  like  we've  got  an  emergen- 
cy and  not  a  program  we  can  spend  two  or 
three  years  working  on."  Wyoming  Agricul- 
ture Commissioner  John  Orton  told  Kerrey 


and  other  state  officials  who  gathered  at 
the  governor's  mansion  here. 

Reports  delivered  at  the  meeting  indicated 
that  as  many  as  10  percent  to  15  percent  of 
the  farmers  in  the  13  states  are  on  the  verge 
of  going  out  of  business.  Some  fear  the  fail- 
ure rate  could  be  twice  that— or  more— over 
the  next  few  years. 

"There  are  100.000  farmers  in  Minnesota, " 
Jim  Nichols,  the  state's  agriculture  commis- 
sioner, told  the  conferees.  "And  25,000  to 
40,000  of  them  are  in  serious  financial  trou- 
ble. 

"We've  been  selling  out  farmers  in  Minne- 
sota at  the  rate  of  600  a  month  since  last 
fall,"  Nichols  said. 

Kerrey,  Iowa  Gov.  Branstad  and  officials 
of  other  states  recounted  major  difficulties 
in  their  states  as  well.  "I  came  away  con- 
vinced that  things  are  bad  all  over,"  said 
Harland  Priddle,  secretary  of  agriculture  in 

But  he,  Kelly  and  others  said  they  also 
came  aw-ay  convinced  that  they  must  look 
beyond  agriculture  for  causes  and  cures. 

And,  they  said,  the  impression  was  rein- 
forced that  farmers— standing  alone— 
cannot  save  themselves  or  the  nation's  food 
production  system. 

"Agriculture  now  is  a  minority  voice," 
Priddle  said.  "At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
farmers  were  25  percent  of  the  population. 
Now  they  are  2.7  percent." 

When  governors  gather  for  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  meetings,  Kerrey  said, 
they  talk  about  urban  problems  like  acid 
rain,  transportation  and  energy. 

"They  .  .  .  tend  to  take  agriculture  for 
granteti,"  he  said. 

23  million  jobs 

They  would  not,  Priddle  said,  if  they  un- 
derstood that  23  million  jobs— in  meatpack- 
ing, shipping,  hauling,  farm  implements  and 
other  areas- are  dependent  on  the  nation's 
farmers. 

Bank  officials  understand  their  depend- 
ence, according  to  reports  from  several 
states  represented  here.  For  as  farmers  have 
foundered,  so  have  banks. 

Kerrey  said  some  banks  are  experiencing 
difficulty  in  Nebraska,  and  Texas  expects  41 
bank  failures  this  year  alone,  an  official  in 
that  state  said. 

Nichols  said  a  federal  bank  regulator  who 
met  behind  closed  doors  here  with  stale  of- 
ficials said  a  national  survey  of  more  than 
6,000  banks  showed  rising  loan  repayment 
problems  and  diminished  earnings. 

Small  towns  also  reflect  the  hurt  of  farm- 
ers around  them.  By  the  year  2000.  Kerrey 
said,  a  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln  re- 
searcher has  predicted  that  Nebraska  will 
be  losing  many  of  its  towns  of  900  or  fewer 
people. 

"We're  not  only  liquidating  producers, 
Kerrey   said.   "We're   liquidating   towns   as 
well." 


consumers'  STAKE 

Consumers  in  general  obviously  have  a 
stake  in  agriculture.  But  unlike  their  under- 
standing of  houses,  cars  and  other  key 
things  in  their  lives,  "they  don't  have  a  good 
understanding  of  agriculture  and  its  impact 
on  them,"  Kelly  said. 

For  years,  Kerrey  and  others  pointed  out 
here,  American  consumers  have  received 
cheaper  food  than  the  people  of  any  other 
country. 

"In  the  United  States,"  Kerrey  said,  '  we 
spend  16  percent  of  our  disposable  income 
on  food.  The  question  is  whether  or  not. 
based  on  policy,  we  ought  to  do  something 
about  that." 
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Craig  Bryant,  a  fann  credit  specialist  for 
the  Texas  Agriculture  Department,  said 
"the  true  subsidizer"  of  Americans'  food  is 
the  fanner. 

"In  his  failure  to  earn  the  income  he 
needs."  Bryan  said,  "he's  gone  out  and  bor- 
rowed what  he  should  have  earned." 

SIMPLE  PROBLEM 

The  problem  of  farmers  is  relatively 
simple.  Priddle  said.  It  costs  them  more  to 
produce  a  commodity  than  they  can  sell  it 
for. 

Figures  generated  in  Kansas  from  1970 
through  1982  tell  the  story,  he  said. 

During  that  time,  the  average  price  of 
wheat  was  "pretty  flat.  "  he  said,  varying 
from  a  high  of  $3.86  a  bushel  to  $2.24  a 
bushel. 

But  total  production  costs  "were  up  more 
than  300  percent. "  Priddle  said.  And  inter 
est  payments  on  farm  mortgage  debt  in- 
creased 700  percent. 

For  a  long  time,  the  farmer  could  borrow 
against  the  rising  value  of  his  land  to  sur- 
vive. But  land  values  now  are  plummeting. 

To  a  large  extent,  participants  at  the 
meeting  agreed,  the  farmer  is  the  captive  of 
monetary  policies. 

The  federal  deficit— a  projected  $192  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1985— has  driven  up  the  cost  of 
borrowing  for  farmers  as  well  as  everyone 
else. 

"A  4  percent  or  5  percent  interest  rate 
would  make  most  farmers  healthy  again." 
North  Dakota  Gov.  Allen  Olson  said. 

STRONG  DOLLAR 

Also,  the  U.S.  dollar  is  so  strong  in  rela- 
tion to  foreign  currencies  that  other  nations 
are  unable  to  buy  as  much  from  American 
farmers.  "In  1980.  we  sold  $44  billion  in 
crops  overseas. "  Nichols  said.  In  1983.  we 
sold  $35  billion. 

Farmers  can't  control  their  destiny  as  well 
as  other  industries.  Kelly  said 

"When  General  Motors  Corp  got  into 
trouble  in  the  1980s  and  couldn  t  sell  cars, 
they  shut  down  their  assembly  lines  and  put 
on  tax  rebates  and  low-interest  financing  to 
work  off  the  surplus  cars. 

"But  in  agriculture,  when  we  draw  back  in 
production  as  we  did  last  year  with  the  pay 
ment-ln-kind  program.  Mother  Nature  can 
cause  us  to  really  shrink  back  (through 
drought  and  other  calamities). 

""So  a  lot  of  farmers  now"  have  a  good  price 
for  their  products,  but  they  have  produced 
nothing  to  sell. '"  Kelly  said. 

In  other  instances,  when  the  weather  is  in 
their  favor,  farmers  will  confound  the  acre- 
age-reduction planners  by  producing  abun- 
dant crops  on  fewer  acres. 

"Last  year  in  Kansas,  we  had  18  percent 
fewer  acres  of  wheat."  Priddle  said.  But  we 
were  only  down  1-2  percent  in  production." 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  farm  prob- 
lems, officials  here  agreed. 

"We're  not  so  naive  that  well  come  out  of 
here  with  a  piece  of  paper  that  is  a  .solu- 
tion."  Montana  Gov  Ted  Schwinden  said. 

But  what  did  emerge  was  an  awarene.ss  of 
the  importance  of  reaching  out  to  other 
constituencies,  those  attending  the  meeting 
said. 

"The  problem  is  not  just  with  farmers." 
Priddle  said,  but  with  all  related  activities 
he's  associated  with. 

"The  problem  is  a  steady  erosion,  like  .soil 
erosion.  You  dont  notice  it.  but  it  is  hap 
pening." 


Farm  Woes  Blamed  for  Rise:  Bankruptcy 

Courts  See  Increases 

(By  David  Thompson) 

While  the  nation's  economy  appears  to  be 

Improving,    bankruptcies    in   Nebraska   and 

surrounding  states  are  increasing,  including 

a  rise  of  nearly  25  percent  in  Iowa  so  far 

this  year. 

The  trend  is  due  largely  to  filings  by  farm- 
ers and  farm-related  businesses,  according 
to  economists,  attorneys  and  bankruptcy 
court  officials  interviewed. 

Although  slightly  fewer  Nebraskans  filed 
for  bankruptcy  in  April  this  year  than  in 
April  1983.  said  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court 
Clerk  Judith  Napier.  9  percent  more  filed 
during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year 
than  for  the  same  period  in  1983. 

She  said  the  court  received  824  petitions 
through  April  30  this  year.  At  that  rate. 
2.472  would  file  during  1984.  12  percent 
more  than  the  2.205  petitions  filed  during 
1983. 

Iowa  had  1.781  bankruptcy  filings 
through  April  30  this  year.  If  that  pace  con- 
tinues Iowa  would  have  7.815  bankruptcies 
this  year,  nearly  25  percent  more  than  in 
1983. 

Residents  of  the  two  states  combined  have 
filed  2.605  petitions  so-  far  this  year,  a  pace 
that  could  mean  20  percent  more  filings  in 
1984  than  in  1983. 

The  outlook  is  not  good,  especially  for 
"highly  leveraged  farmers.  "  those  with  high 
debt  who  bought  land  with  little  equity,  said 
Mark  Drabenstott.  a  senior  economist  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo 

Some  bankers  have  tightened  credit,  re- 
fusing to  make  loans  to  farmers  who  must 
Iwrrow  money  to  put  1984  crops  In  the 
ground,  said  attorneys  involved  In  some  of 
the  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

"The  Nebraska  economy  bottomed  out 
sometime  during  the  first  quarter  of  1983." 
said  Jerry  Deichert.  a  staff  member  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  Nebraska-Lincoln. 

"What  we  are  seeing  now  (In  bankruptcy 
Increases)  probably  is  a  response  to  what 
happened  some  time  ago.  " 

Bankruptcies  al.so  are  exceeding  last 
year  s  pace  In  Colorado.  South  Dakota  and 
western  Missouri,  clerks  of  those  bankrupt- 
cy courts  said. 

A  survey  of  bankers  by  the  Kansas  City 
Federal   Reserve   Bank  showed   that    bank- 
ruptcies   this    year    are    about    double    the 
normal  number,  and  partial  liquidations  be- 
cause   of    financial    problems    are    running 
at>out  four  times  as  high  as  normal. 
increase    puzzling" 
The  bank  serves  Nebraska.  Kansas.  Colo- 
rado. Wyoming.  Oklahoma,  western  Missou 
rl  and  northern  New  Mexico. 

US  Bankruptcy  Judge  Prank  Barker  Jr. 
of  Kansas  City  .said  he  found  al  a  judges" 
seminar  last  week  that  other  bankruptcy 
courts  also  were  experiencing  an  increase  In 
cases. 

Us  puzzling."  Barker  said.  The  employ- 
ment situation  In  Mi.ssouri  and  Kansas  has 
improved.  General  Motors  and  Ford  are  put- 
ting lots  o(  people  back  to  work.  We  are  get- 
ting more  farmers  in  court." 

At  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Bankruptcy  Court 
Clerk  Barbara  Everly  said  April's  bankrupt- 
cies set  a  record,  and  40  of  the  336  cases 
filed  in  northern  Iowa  were  farmers.  There 
are  very  substantial  cases  that  involve  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  "  she  said. 

The  bankruptcy  court  In  Des  Moines, 
which  handles  southern  Iowa,  had  203  fil- 
ings, also  the  most  since  mid-1981. 


Bankers  have  tightened  credit,  forcing 
some  farmers  to  reorganize  and  others  off 
the  farm,  according  to  some  attorneys  spe- 
cializing in  bankruptcy  work. 

BANKS  SORT  LOANS 

"The  farmers  I've  seen  have  one  problem: 
Their  normal  lending  sources  have  decided 
not  to  furnish  them  money."  said  Leroy  An- 
derson, a  North  Platte.  Neb.,  attorney,  who 
serves  as  court-appointed  trustee  in  a 
number  of  west-central  Nebraska  bankrupt- 
cies. 

"Bankers  are  sorting  out  their  loans  and 
eliminating  customers  who  are  not  good 
risks  for  repayment." 

"Clifton  Jessup  Jr..  an  attorney  with 
Dixon.  Dixon  &  Minahan.  an  Omaha  law 
firm  specializing  in  reorganization  bank- 
ruptcy cases,  said:  It's  a  situation  worse 
than  the  1930s. 

"During  the  '30s.  a  farmer  could  stay  on 
the  land  and  raise  food  for  his  family,  even 
if  he  couldn't  raise  crops  for  sale."  Jessup 
said:  "Now  the  land  is  so  heavily  mortgaged 
that  lenders  are  forcing  farmers  off  the 
land." 

David  Nuttleman.  a  Gering.  Neb.,  attorney 
who  also  serves  as  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
cases,  said  the  agricultural  economy  in  west- 
ern Nebraska  is  in  terrible  condition.  ...  It 
is  lousy,  to  say  the  least,  out  here.  " 

Land  values  have  stagnated,  and  even 
when  there  is  a  foreclosure  sale,  the  lender 
may  not  recover  all  of  his  debt.  Nuttleman 
said. 

seeds  sown  in   1970'S 

The  problem  goes  back  to  the  1970s,  when 
land  prices  were  escalating,  and  farmers 
bought  more  with  the  expectation  that 
values  would  continue  rising,  he  said. 

"It  is  not  inflated  now.""  Nuttleman  said. 
"When  the  land  values  drop,  so  do  the  farm- 
er"s  as.sets." 

Now  the  bank  looks  to  see  whether  it 
should  extend  more  credit,  because  the 
farmer's  balance  sheet  worth  is  not  as  great 
as  it  was  when  land  values  were  high.  Nut- 
tleman said. 

Economist  Drabenstott  agreed  with  Nut- 
tleman about  the  time  and  origin  of  the 
problem. 

"The  seeds  of  the  problem  were  sown  in 
the  late  1970s."'  he  said.  Land  prices  were  es- 
calating, and  some  farmers  borrowed  heavi- 
ly to  buy  more  land  because  they  expected 
land  prices  to  continue  upward. 

Agriculture  in  the  1980s  is  not  what  it 
during  the  1970s.""  he  said.  "In  the  1970s,  we 
had  a  strong  export  market,  escalating  farm 
values  and  low  Interest  rates. 

DEALERS  FACE  PROBLEMS 

In  the  1980s,  there  is  a  weak  export 
market,  surpluses  in  production,  stable,  and 
even  declining  land  values  and  comparative- 
ly high  interest  rates." 

KILINGS  in  NEBRASKA.  IOWA 

Last  years  government-financed  payment- 
in-klnd  program  may  have  postponed  the 
day  of  reckoning  for  .some  farmers  by  one 
year,  he  said. 

Said  Ms.  Napier:  A  farmer  can  weather 
one  bad  year,  and  he  may  be  able  to  weath- 
er another,  but  he  may  be  too  far  gone  in 
the  third  year  if  the  wolf  is  still  at  the 
door  " 

There  is  a  ripple  effect  with  farm  related 
businesses,  too.  Drabenstott  said,  and  some 
farm  suppliers  and  farm  equipment  dealers 
are  facing  problems. 

Foreclosures  sales  of  farm  equipment 
have  depressed  the  market  for  tractors, 
combines  and  other  machinery,  said  Nuttle- 
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man.  Looking  back,  the  fanner  who  was 
forced  to  sell  out  two  or  three  years  ago 
may  hav«  received  a  better  break,  because 
neither  the  equipment  nor  the  land  market 
was  as  depressed,  he  said. 

The  problems  extend  beyond  those  direct- 
ly involved  in  farm  business.  Nuttleman 
said.  In  Chappell.  Neb.,  several  small  busi- 
nesses have  declared  bankruptcy.  reHecting 
the  farm  economy,  he  said. 

LITTLE  ATTEKnOM  SHOWN 

Elsewhere  in  Nebraska  there  have  been 
recent  business  bankruptcies  at  Ainsworth. 
Alliance,  Blue  Springs,  Fremont,  Kearney. 
Kimball,  Norfolk.  Sterling.  Valentine  and 
Wayne,  as  well  as  Omaha  and  Lincoln,  ac- 
cording to  court  records. 

'The  tragedy  is  that  there  doesn't  seem  to 
be  much  national  attention  focused  on  the 
(farm)  problem."  Jessup  said.  "If  it  were  the 
auto  workers  or  aircraft  workers,  there 
would  b«  more  attention  and  something 
might  l)e  done. 

"Unless  something  changes  legislatively, 
the  situation  will  continue."  Jessup  said. 
"Interest  rates  are  high,  foreign  markets  are 
depressed,  costs  and  expenses  are  going 
higher  for  the  farmer  while  his  income  is 
not." 

PmHAs  List  or  Foreclosed  Farms 

Multiplies  Across  Midlands.  U.S. 

(By  Kent  Wameke) 

Denton.  Neb.— Kent  Kraus  said  he  once 
loved  farming  his  land  southwest  of  Lincoln. 
When  he  owned  the  farm,  he  would  often 
get  up  from  the  table  after  the  evening 
meal  and  just  walk  through  the  fields  of 
com  and  wheat. 

Now  he  just  lives  in  the  farmhouse  and 
drives  past  those  fields  to  a  manufacturing 
job  in  Lincoln. 

The  348-acre  farm  belongs  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  which  acquired  the 
property  through  foreclosure  proceedings. 

The  FmHA  has  leased  the  land  to  another 
farmer,  and  Kraus  and  his  family  remain  in 
their  old  house  by  paying  that  farmer  rent. 

The  FmHA's  ownership  of  the  farm  repre- 
sents a  growing  trend. 

The  Kraus  farm  is  one  of  20  in  Nebraska 
and  34  in  Iowa  that  the  federal  agency  now 
owns  and  operates.  Across  the  nation,  the 
FmHA  is  now  landlord  of  more  than  2,200 
farms  valued  at  more  than  $400  million. 

Before  1981,  the  FmHA  never  held  more 
than  260  farms  in  its  nationwide  inventory. 
Sen.  Edward  Zorinsky,  D-Neb.,  said  recently. 

In  Nebraska,  20  farms  totaling  6,542  acres 
were  owned  by  the  FmHA  as  of  May  1.  said 
Frank  Marsh,  state  director.  All  but  three 
were  acquired  in  1983  or  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year,  he  said. 

As  of  Jan.  1,  the  Iowa  PmHA  in  Des 
Moines  owned  34  farms  totaling  8.366  acres, 
said  Robert  Pim,  state  director.  The  agency 
acquired  26  of  the  farms  in  1983,  he  said. 

Zorinsky  has  called  for  an  investigation  of 
the  agency's  management  of  the  farms, 
saying.  ''Congress  never  Intended  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  be  one  of  our 
nation's  biggest  farm  landlords." 

Marsh  and  other  PmHA  officials  dispute 
Zorinskys  contention.  They  say  the  only 
reason  the  agency  acquires  farms  is  that  it 
is  the  best  method,  in  some  cases,  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  federal  government  and 
the  taxpayers. 

"We  don't  like  the  situation  as  it  is  today. 
We're  a  lending  agency,  not  a  landowner," 
Marsh  said.  "But  we  make  loans  to  farmers 
and  we  have  a  responsibility  to  taxpayers 
not  to  lose  that  money." 


HALL  DAMAGE 

Kraus  said  his  financial  difficulties  began 
in  1981  when  a  July  4  hailstorm  left  his 
crops  a  total  loss.  That  fall,  some  of  his 
hogs  were  diagnosed  as  having  pseudora- 
bles,  a  disease  that  affects  an  animal's  nerv- 
ous system. 

Kraus  and  his  wife,  Pam,  who  works  as  a 
legal  secretary  in  Lincoln,  sold  all  their 
quarantined  hogs  to  slaughterhouses  and 
began  restocking  their  operation  in  January 
1982. 

Financial  records  indicated  that  if  Kraus 
could  buy  more  than  100  animals,  he  could 
operate  profitably  enough  to  pay  off  loans 
to  the  farm's  previous  owner  and  the 
PmHA. 

An  agreement  was  worked  out  with  a 
Crete.  Neb.,  bank,  and  the  restocking  of 
hogs  was  to  be  completed  over  nine  months. 
"Within  six  months,  the  bank  wouldn't  loan 
us  any  more  money,"  Kraus  said. 

Kraus  said  his  financial  status  went  down- 
hill after  that.  They  didn't  have  enough  ani; 
mals  to  operate  profitably,  and  interest 
rates  on  previous  loans  were  rising,  he  said. 

Finally,  he  said,  they  couldn't  make  their 
farm  payment,  and  a  foreclosure  sale  was 
initiated  by  the  farm's  previous  owner. 

THREE  BIDDERS 

There  were  only  three  bidders  for  the 
Kraus  farm,  two  private  individuals  and  the 
PmHA,  he  said.  The  land  and  buildings  sold 
for  about  $477  an  acre— less  than  Kraus 
paid  for  it  in  1976. 

"That  was  the  worst  part. "  Pan  Kraus 
said.  "We  loved  being  here.  We  wanted  des- 
perately to  stay  here,  but  we  couldn't. 

"But  at  the  sale,  the  low  bids  and  the 
small  number  of  bidders  made  it  seem  that 
nobody  appreciated  our  work,  that  nobody 
really  even  wanted  our  farm." 

The  fact  that  the  government  bought  the 
farm  also  didn't  sit  well  with  Mrs.  Kraus. 
"It  just  seems  like  a  farmer  should  own  the 
land,"  she  said. 

Marsh  said  he  appreciates  that  sentiment. 
and  the  FmHA  makes  every  effort  to  sell 
the  land  back  to  farmers  as  soon  as  possible, 
without  letting  it  go  for  such  a  low  price 
that  it  could  adversely  affect  local  land 
values. 

Marsh  and  Pam  said  the  majority  of  Ne- 
braska and  Iowa  farms  the  FmHA  holds— 40 
of  the  54— were  acquired  after  foreclosure 
proceedings  were  initiated  by  other  lenders. 
such  as  private  banks. 

The  other  14  were  acquired  either  by  fore- 
closure procedures  initiated  by  PmHA  or  by 
voluntary  conveyance,  in  which  a  farmer 
gives  his  farm  to  the  agency  to  clear  up  a 
debt. 

APPRAISAL  DECISION 

Gene  Cook,  an  PmHA  farmer  program 
specialist  in  Lincoln,  said  that  when  a  fore- 
closure action  prompts  a  farm  sale  on  which 
the  agency  has  a  lien.  FmHA  officials  ap- 
praise the  land.  If  it  is  thought  that  the 
property  will  go  for  less  than  its  possible 
future  resale  value,  the  FmHA  will  make  a 
bid,  he  said. 

The  agency  is  in  an  enviable  position. 
farmers  say.  because  it  has  the  money  to 
Uke  advantage  of  depre.ssed  land  values  at 
current  farm  sales.  The  agency  also  can 
afford  to  hold  on  to  the  property  until 
values  rise  again. 

When  land  is  acquired,  the  agency  has 
several  options.  Some  of  the  farms  are  made 
available  only  to  eligible  PmHA  borrowers. 
those  who  can't  qualify  for  credit  at  com- 
merical  lending  institutions.  Others  are 
opened  to  public  bidding.  Cook  said. 


If  the  price  isn't  right  when  sale  attempts 
are  made  twice  a  year,  or  applicants  can't 
meet  all  the  government  requirements,  the 
farmland  will  be  leased  on  a  cash  basis. 
Cook  said. 

That's  what  happened  to  the  Kraus  farm, 
said  Bruce  Damrow,  a  Lincoln  area  farmer 
who  leased  the  land  until  Dec.  31  in  a  bid- 
ding ceremony.  Because  he  didn't  need  the 
house.  Damrow  worked  out  an  arrangement 
to  allow  the  Kraus  family  to  rent  the  home 
they  previously  owned. 

"It  was  the  most  uncomfortable  thing  I 
ever  had  to  do.**  Damrow  said.  "Here  was  a 
man  who  had  worked  the  place,  invested  his 
life  in  it  and  now  he's  paying  me  to  stay  in 
his  own  house." 

JOB  IN  INDUSTRY 

With  Kraus  now  working  at  a  Lincoln 
manufacturing  firm,  the  couple  is  looking 
for  a  house  to  buy  in  Lincoln.  They  have  a 
3-year-old  son.  Travis,  and  another  child 
due  in  October. 

"We  still  all  feel  for  him,  what  he  has 
gone  through."  Damrow  said.  "It's  a  tragic 
situation." 

Damrow  said  he  believes  ever^  problem 
has  a  solution,  including  the  t^  of  solving 
the  financial  woes  facing  /  agriculture. 
There's  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  right  answer. 

Claude  Wright.  PmHA  district  director  in 
Omaha,  and  John  Modrell.  Lancaster 
County  FmHA  supervisor,  are  two  officials 
with  the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether 
to  foreclose  on  a  farmer. 

Wright  said  the  answer  to  the  financial 
problem  is  better  management  by  farmers. 

"Forty  percent  of  our  farmers  still  don't 
require  any  outside  financing.  That's  good 
management. "  he  said.  "The  people  who  are 
in  trouble  tend  to  blame  everybody  and  ev- 
erything but  themselves.  How"  come  you 
don't  hear  those  things  from  people  who 
aren't  in  financial  trouble?" 

Modrell  said  farmers  have  gotten  into  the 
most  trouble  because  bad  weather  in  the 
last  two  years  has  hurt  crop  production  and 
because  livestock  prices  have  been  low. 
"Those  are  hard  things  for  a  farmer  to  im- 
prove on  when  the're  out  of  his  control,"  he 
said. 

Although  bad  weather  has  hurt,  Damrow 
and  Kraus  say,  the  worst  problem  is  high  in- 
tprpst,  r&t.£S 

Kraus  said  he  likes  to  dwell  on  the  future, 
not  the  past. 

"My  dream  is  that  the  PmHA  wont  be 
able  to  sell  my  place  for  a  while  and  that 
after  I  save  some  money,  I'll  be  able  to  buy 
it  back."  he  said.  "That  would  be  nice. " 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  SID  V. 
LAMBOURNE 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  sincere  sense  of  loss  that  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  a  great  American  and  distin- 
guished Utahan,  Sid  V.  Lambourne 
who  passed  away  June  5,  1984. 

Sid  had  an  elective  political  career 
touching  four  decades  in  Salt  Lake 
County  and  Utah  State  offices  includ- 
ing State  auditor.  State  treasurer  and 
county  treasurer.  This  Republican  of- 
ficeholder was  active  in  political  cam- 
paigns dating  to  the  mid-1930's  with 
his  first  election  in  1946.  He  repeated 
reelection  until  1974  when  at  age  76  he 
suffered  his  last  defeat  and  retired. 
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While  in  office  Sid  was  one  of  the 
principals  in  seeking  creation  of  a 
public  employees  retirement  program, 
which  the  Utah  Legislature  estab- 
lished on  a  statewide  basis  in  1961. 

Mr.  Lambournes  career  outside  of 
politics  was  varied.  He  worked  as  a 
puUman  conductor,  owned  a  string  of 
service  stations  in  Idaho,  was  an  ac- 
countant for  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.. 
sales  manager  for  Utah  Sulphur  Prod- 
ucts, an  inspector  for  the  Utah  Ta.x 
Commission,  and  tax  research  consult- 
ant for  Kennecott  Copper  Corp. 

Sid's  home  in  Salt  Lake  County  was 
a  curiosity,  a  showplace  to  many  Salt 
Lake  County  residents  with  more  than 
an  acre  of  ponds  and  aquariums  where 
he  raised  tropical  fish  and  water  lilies. 
At  the  completion  of  his  political  life. 
Mr.  Lambourne  found  great  satisfac- 
tion in  the  cultivation  of  more  than  20 
varieties  of  his  favorite  water  lilies  and 
numerous  rose  cultures.  His  contribu- 
tion to  public  life  in  Utah  is  immeasur- 
able and  his  tireless  activity  in  commu- 
nity service  is  an  example  for  all  those 
who  would  wish  to  serve. 


SECOND  LIEUTENANT  JERRETTE 
LEE.  OUTSTANDING  RESERVE 
OFFICER  TRAINING  CORPS 
GRADUATE  IN  1983 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  a  distinct  privilege  and  pleasure 
recently  to  attend  an  Army  ceremony 
at  the  Pentagon  in  honor  of  a  young 
man  from  South  Carolina  who  was 
designated  the  outstanding  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  gradu- 
ate of  1983. 

A  graduate  of  South  Carolina  State 
College  in  Orangeburg.  S.C.  2d  Lt. 
Jerrette  Lee.  was  selected  from  more 
than  8.100  Army  ROTC  graduates  rep- 
resenting more  than  300  colleges  and 
universities  for  his  academic,  athletic 
and  leadership  accomplishments.  He  is 
the  first  graduate  of  a  historically 
black  college  to  be  selected  for  this 
honor,  for  which  he  was  presented  the 
Hughes  Trophy. 

Mr.  President.  Lieutenant  Lee  is  cur- 
rently assigned  to  the  1st  Cavalry  Di- 
vision at  Port  Hood.  Tex.  His  mother, 
Mrs.  Gil)ert  Lee;  his  sister.  Miss  Jacqu- 
line  Lee;  and  the  president  of  South 
Carolina  State  College,  Dr.  Maceo 
Nance.  Jr.;  were  among  the  many  ad- 
mirers present  at  the  ceremony, 
hosted  by  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
John  O.  Marsh.  Jr.  Secretary  Marsh 
presented  the  award  to  Lieutenant  Lee 
and  highly  commended  him  for  his 
achievements.  I  was  pleased  to  also  ex- 
press my  commendations  to  Lieuten- 
ant Lee  for  his  noteworthy  accom- 
plishments and  to  Dr.  Nance  for  the 
outstanding  ROTC  program  at  South 
Carolina  State  College. 

Lieutenant  Lee  has  received  numer- 
ous awards,  including  the  1983  George 
C.  Marshall  ROTC  Award.  First 
ROTC   Region   Commanders   Leader- 


ship Award,  and  the  South  Carolina 
State  Rudolph  Jones  Award  for  his 
fine  performance  during  ROTC 
summer  camp.  He  is  the  recipient  of 
the  Gen.  Roscoe  C.  Cartwright  Award 
as  the  outstanding  senior  Army  ROTC 
cadet  from  the  Nations  17  predomi- 
nately black  colleges.  Lieutenant  Lee 
was  a  distinguished  military  graduate 
and  a  member  of  Alpha  Kappa  Mu  na- 
tional honor  Society.  He  won  the 
lightweight  wrestling  championships 
at  his  college  and  placed  2d  in  the 
Slate  competition. 

The  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
Lieutenant  Lee  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  the  youth  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  Nation  to  be  all  they  can  be.  Our 
best  wishes  go  with  him  as  he  embarks 
on  a  career  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biographical  data  of  2d 
Lt.  Jerrette  Lee  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Biographical  Data— 2d  Lt.  Jerrette  Lee 

Second  Lieutenant  Jerrette  Lee  i.s  the 
Hughes  Trophy  winner  as  the  out.slanding 
Senior  Arm.v  ROTC  graduate  of  198.3. 

Dale  of  Birth:  18  April  1961. 

Universit.v:  South  Carolina  State  College. 

Marital  Status:  Single. 

Parents;  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  Lee.  P.O.  Bo.x 
89.  Murrells  Inlet.  South  Carolina  29576. 

Current  Assignment:  1st  Cavalrv  Division. 
Fort  Hood,  TX. 

Activities:  Honors  and  Awards  at  South 
Carolina  Stale  College: 

ACADEMIC  HONORS 

a.  Graduated  with  a  3.6  grade  point  aver- 
age and  a  4.0  average  during  his  last  3  se- 
mesters. 

b  Awarded  a  lwo->ear  Arm.v  ROTC  schol- 
arship and  a  second  scholarship  from  the 
South  Carolina  Slate  Band. 

c  Recipient  of  Presidential  Scholarship 
Award. 

d.  Selected  to  Alpha  Kappa  Mu.  National 
Honor  Society  in  Busine.ss  Administration. 

e.  Selected  for  Who's  Who  Among  Stu- 
dents in  American  Colleges  and  Universities. 

ROTC  PERFORMANCE 

a.  Selected  as  the  Cadet  Brigade  Com- 
mander. South  Carolina  Slate  College  Corps 
of  Cadels.  SY  82  83. 

b.  Designated  as  a  Distinguished  Military 
Student.  1982.  and  Distinguished  Military 
Graduate.  1983. 

c.  Designated  as  one  of  the  top  5'"f  of  all 
ROTC  cadets  attending  Advanced  Camp. 

d.  Recipient  of  the  Randolph  Jones  Award 
from  South  Carolina  State  for  outstanding 
overall  performance  at  Advanced  Camp. 

e.  Recipient  of  the  First  ROTC  Region 
Commanders  Leadership  Award  as  the 
number  one  cadet  of  the  3.441  cadets  who 
attend  Advanced  Camp  1982. 

f.  Recipient  of  the  General  Roscoe  C. 
Cartwright  Award  as  the  most  outstanding 
.senior  Army  ROTC  cadet  from  a  black  col- 
lege. 

g.  Received  the  1983  George  C.  Marshall 
ROTC  Award  for  excellence  in  leadership 
and  scholarship. 


COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES 

a.  Member  of  NAACP. 

b.  Academic  tutor  for  South  Carolina 
State  students. 

c.  Participated  in  the  annual  Heart  and 
Lung  Walkaihon  to  raise  funds  for  medical 
research. 

d.  Directed  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
active  ROTC  AUSA  Chapters.  He  served  in 
many  community  projects  to  include  local 
visits  to  nursing  and  boys  homes.  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  food  drives  for  needy 
families,  annual  blood  drives  and  the  Spe- 
cial Olympics. 


SENATOR  PROXMIRE  ON 

UNITED  STATES-PEOPLES  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  CHINA  NUCLEAR 
COOPERATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague.  Senator  Proxmire.  has 
raised  important  questions  about  the 
pending  United  States-People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  agreement  for  nuclear  co- 
operation. These  questions  are  de- 
tailed in  a  recent  opinion  piece  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I 
share  a  number  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pres.sed  by  Senator  Proxmire  and 
commend  his  recent  article  to  my  col- 
leagues attention. 

The  text  of  this  article  is  as  follows: 

The  Risks  in  Selling  China  a  Stronger 
Nuclear  Genie 

(By  William  Proxmire) 

Improving  relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  should  be  a  foreign-policy 
priority  for  the  U.S.  It's  clearly  in  our  eco- 
nomic interest  to  have  the  world's  most  pop- 
ulous nation  as  a  trading  partner  and  in  our 
national-security  interest  to  have  close  ties 
with  a  nation  that  keeps  52  Soviet  divisions 
occupied  along  its  border. 

But  there's  another  foreign-policy  priori- 
ty—preventing the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Too  often,  however,  the  goal  of  nonpro- 
liferation  becomes  subordinated  to  short- 
term  U.S.  interests  overseas. 

As  President  Reagan  is  about  to  make 
public  the  U.S. -China  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement  initialed  during  his  visit  to  China 
earlier  this  month,  questions  are  being 
raised  about  whether  nonproliferalion  again 
is  taking  a  back  seat  to  other  interests. 

But  in  the  rush  to  improve  relations  with 
China,  let's  not  forget  that  the  Chinese  nu- 
clear cooperation  agreement  could  open  the 
door  for  the  transfer  of  sophisticated  U.S. 
nuclear  technology  and  equipment  to  the 
world's  second  leading  communist  power  for 
the  next  three  decades. 

Remember  that  China  has  a  number  of 
proliferation  skeletons  in  its  closet.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  refused  to  sign  the  Treaty  on 
the  Nonproliferalion  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
and  only  last  year  belatedly  agreed  to  join 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
<IAEA),  which  inspects  civilian  nuclear  pro- 
grams world-wide  to  ensure  that  nuclear 
material  isn't  diverted  to  nuclear  weapons. 

And  let's  not  forget  that  a  nation  can  be 
our  ally  one  day  and  our  enemy  the  next. 
Before  the  overthrow  of  the  shah,  for  exam- 
ple, Iran  wanted  to  build  more  than  16  large 
nuclear-power  plants.  Take  a  guess  at  what 
the  AyatoUah  Khomeini  would  do  with 
those  plants. 

These  concerns  must  weighed  as  we  evalu- 
ate   the    U.S. -China    nuclear    cooperation 
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agreement  the  administration  has  negotiat- 
ed. Very  little  information  has  been  released 
about  the  agreement's  text.  Whatever  the 
final  text  looks  like,  here  are  four  things 
that  should  happen  before  an  agreement  is 
entered  into  and  any  nuclear  material  or 
equipment  is  shipped  to  China: 

1.  The  U.S.  should  have  a  clear  and  firm 
written  commitment  from  China  on  how 
trustworthy  it  will  be  as  a  nuclear  trading 
partner. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  press  reports  that  China  has 
supplied  Pbkistan  with  help  in  developing 
nuclear  weapons  are  true.  There  have  been 
other  reports  that  China  has  supplied 
South  Africa  with  enriched  uranium  and 
Argentina  with  heavy  water,  but  the  Paki- 
stan allegations  are  the  most  serious  and,  if 
they  are  true,  represent  one  of  the  most  bla- 
tant acts  tjy  a  nuclear- weapons  state  to  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

So  far,  the  only  formal  pledge  China  has 
made  to  the  U.S.  that  it  wlU  not  aid  prolif- 
eration consists  of  a  Jan  10  White  House 
dinner  toast  by  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang.  who 
said,  "we  do  not  engage  in  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, nor  do  we  help  other  countries  develop 
nuclear  weapons. "  That's  too  flimsy  a  com- 
mitment on  which  to  base  a  30-year  nuclear 
agreement.  . 

Administration  officials  have  been  quick 
to  note  that  they  have  subsequent  private 
assurances  and  public  speeches  from  Chi- 
nese officials  that  clarify  the  toast  and 
make  it  clear  that  China  will  not  engage  in 
proliferation. 

That's  not  good  enough.  If  the  Chinese 
later  go  back  on  their  promises,  there  would 
toe  no  public  commitment  the  U.S.  could 
produce  to  hold  the  Chinese  accountable. 
One  dinner  toast,  backroom  handshakes, 
and  speeches  would  get  you  laughed  out  of 
most  courtroonis.  No.  the  commitment  has 
to  be  in  Writing,  especially  since  China  has 
refused  to  sign  the  nonproliferation  treaty. 

2.  There  should  be  strict  controls  over 
what  can  and  cant  be  done  with  the  nuclear 
material  and  equipment  we  export  to  China. 
In  particular,  a  number  of  questions  have 
been  raised  about  whether  the  U.S.  has  veto 
rights  over  the  reprocessing  of  U.S.  origin 
spent  nuclear  fuel  to  extract  its  plutonium— 
a  provision  China  reportedly  resisted  up  to 
the  last  minute.  State  Department  officials 
insist  that  the  U.S.  has  clear  prior  consent 
rights  in  this  agreement,  but  reports  that 
the  language  is  "unusual"  are  not  reassur- 
ing. 

It  had  better  not  be  too  unusual.  The  U.S. 
and  India,  for  example,  are  still  haggling 
over  the  interpretation  of  vague  language  in 
their  1963  cooperation  agreement  that  deals 
with  the  Critical  question  of  India's  right  to 
reprocess  U.S.  origin  spent  fuel. 

3.  Along  with  concrete  nonproliferation 
assurances  and  controls,  the  agreement 
should  be  verifiable.  But  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  already  let  it  be  known  that  this 
agreement  contains  no  provision  for  IAEA 
inspections,  which  is  disturbing.  For  an  ad- 
ministration properly  concerned  about  veri- 
fying arms-control  treaties  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  appears  cavalier  alwut  verifying 
that  China  does  not  use  our  nuclear  materi- 
al to  build  nuclear  weapons  or  help  other 
nations  build  them. 

Presumably,  the  agreement  will  contain 
provisions  for  U.S.  personnel  to  visit  U.S. 
supplied  facilities.  But  it  is  likely  that  the 
U.S.  inspections  won't  be  as  thorough  as 
those  of  the  IAEA. 

4.  Finally,  the  U.S.-China  nuclear  coopera- 
tion agreement  should  not  go  into  effect 
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unless  it  is  approved  by  Congress,  which  in 
many  instances  has  been  more  nonprolifera- 
tion-conscious  than  the  White  House.  The 
1978  U.S.  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  had 
allowed  Congress  to  block  any  cooperation 
agreement  the  president  signed,  simply  by 
both  Houses  passing  within  60  days  concur- 
rent resolutions  of  disapproval. 

Last  year,  however,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  such  a  legislative  veto  was  uncon- 
stitutional, thus  invalidating  the  approval 
mechanism  Congress  had  established  for 
these  agreements.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
U.S.-China  agreement  will  sit  in  Congress 
for  60  days  asid  then  automatically  go  into 
effect. 

China  is  a  nuclear-weapons  state,  which 
can  build  or  spread  nuclear  bombs  with  or 
without  our  help.  Even  so.  the  U.S.  should 
not  build  up  any  country's  nuclear-power 
program  if  that  country  is  likely  to  under- 
cut our  efforts  to  ensure  that  nuclear  power 
world-wide  remains  peaceful. 

In  demanding  controls  and  assurances,  we 
must  respect  the  historical  sensitivity  China 
has  to  intrusions  on  its  sovereignty.  How- 
China  produces  energy  is  China's  business. 

It's  our  business  to  keep  a  lid  on  prolifera- 
tion. 


GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN 

AGENCIES 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
t^day  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  serious  problem  faced  by  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  agencies  across  our 
Nation.  These  agencies  are  being 
forced,  by  proposed  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  regulation  changes,  to  do 
business  with  the  Student  Loan  Mar- 
keting Association,  more  commonly 
known  as  Sallie  Mae.  For  some  agen- 
cies, this  conversion  might  be  possible, 
but  not  for  agencies  in  South  Dakota. 
I  have  attempted  to  find  some  solu- 
tions to  this  situation  by  offering  a 
successful  amendment  to  the  Boat 
Safety  Act.  My  amendment  would -es- 
tablish a  procedure  which  would  allow 
student  loan  corporations  a  chance  to 
appeal  decisions  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

We  cannot  continue  to  jeopardize 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
with  stricter  regulations.  Already  some 
of  the  smaller  banks  in  South  Dakota 
are  becoming  nervous  about  handling 
guaranteed  student  loans.  This  is  one 
program  which  cannot  become  tied  up 
in  bureaucratic  redtape. 

Several  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues joined  me  recently  in  a  letter 
to  Senator  Dole.  The  letter  addresses 
issues  which  hopefully  can  be  worked 
out  during  conference  on  the  Boat 
Safety  Act.  I  also  have  received  a 
letter  from  the  South  Dakota  college 
and  university  presidents  endorsing 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
in  South  Dakota.  I  hope  that  all  our 
distinguished  colleagues  will  take  a 
few  minutes  to  read  the  following  let- 
ters and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 

Record,  as  follows: 

March  15,  1984. 
Senator  Larry  Pressler, 
Russell  Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  This  letter  is 
prompted  by  the  proposed  changes,  submit- 
ted by  the  U.S.  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
for  the  non-profit  student  loan  agencies. 
The  Administration  has  requested  that  the 
committee  remove  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
the  loan  agencies.  We  are  opposed  to  this 
proposal. 

Many  South  Dakota  students  could  not 
attend  a  post-secondary  institution  without 
theljenefit  of  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan. 
The  South  Dakota  Student  Loan  and  Assist- 
ance Corporation  has  more  than  doubled 
the  volume  of  student  loans  in  our  state 
since  the  Corporation's  inception  in  Decem- 
ber of  1978. 

We  believe  that  SDSLAC  reduces  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  which  banks  incur  when 
handling  student  loans.  SDSLAC  efficiently 
services  existing  loans.  Financial  institu- 
tions now  are  willing  to  make  educational 
loans  more  than  ever  before  because  of  the 
existence  of  these  nonprofit  student  loan 
agencies. 

Knowing  of  your  strong  interest  in  and 
support  for  education  and  student  financial 
aid.  we  hope  that  you  will  fight  to  keep  the 
agencies'  tax-exempt  status.  Non-profit  stu- 
dent loan  agencies  are  providing  a  valuable 
service  to  smaller  states  like  South  Dakota. 
Thank  you  for  your  continuing  contribu- 
tions to  South  Dakota's  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Sherwood  O.  Berg. 
President,  South 

Dakota  State   Uni- 
versity. 
Terence  Brown. 
President,     Northern 
State  College. 
J.  Gilbert  Hause. 
President,  Black 

Hills  State  College. 
Charles  Luke. 
President,        Dakota 
State  College. 
Joseph  M.  McFadden, 
President.    The    Uni- 
versity    of     South 
Dakota. 
Richard  Schleusener, 
President,  South 

Dakota  School  of 
Mines  and  Tech- 
nology. 

Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation, 
Washington.  D.C,  April  25,  1984. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.  i 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  Thank  you  for  ac- 
cepting Amendment  No.  2999  to  the  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1984  and  for  indicating  on  the 
record  that  vou  intend  to  ask  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Tax  Policy  to  comment  on  the 
proposed  regulations  published  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department  under  Section  7  of  the 
Student  Loan  Consolidation  and  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1983  (Public  Law  No. 
98-79).  We  share  the  concern  that  the  Edu- 
cation Department's  proposals  are  over-bur- 
densome and  unwarranted,  exceed  the 
intent  of  Congress  and.  if  implemented  in 
their  current   form,   may   prevent  student 
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loan  agencies  from  issuing  tax-exempt 
Iwnds  to  finance  critically  needed  student 
loans.  Other  Members  of  Congress,  notably 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Arts  and  Humanities,  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  PosLsecondary  Education  and  the  Con- 
gressman who  sponsored  Section  7.  in  state- 
ments printed  m  the  Congressional  Record 
and  in  letters  to  Secretary  Bell,  have  ex 
pressed  similar  negative  views  of  these  pro- 
posed regailations. 

Congress'  objettive  in  enacting  Section  7 
was  to  avoid  excessive  issuance  of  tax- 
exempt  obligations  for  student  loan  pur- 
poses not  to  prevent  the  issuance  of  student 
loan  bonds  where  there  is  reasonable  need 
or  to  require  issuers  to  finance  their  student 
loan  program  through  the  issuance  of  tax- 
able obligations.  The  Education  Depart- 
ment's proposed  regulations  go  far  beyond 
this  objective  and.  in  the  process,  attempt  to 
deal  with  matters  that  are  already  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  Arbitrage  Regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  purpose  of  Amendment  No.  2999  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  matters  which  are  al- 
ready covered  by  the  Arbitrage  Regulations 
are  not  administered  by  the  Education  De- 
partment. Amendment  No.  2999  will  .serve 
no  purpose  if  the  Education  Department's 
proposed  regulations  are  finalized  with  pro- 
visions which  duplicate  or  are  more  restric- 
tive than  the  Treasury  Department  s  Arbi 
trage  Regulations.  We  expect  thai  the 
Treasury  Department  s  comments  will  iden 
tify  each  of  the  limitations  on  the  i.ssuance 
of  tax-exempt  student  loan  twnds  contained 
in  the  proposed  regulations  which  are  al- 
ready addressed  by  the  Arbitrage  Regula 
lions.  Specific  examples  would  include  the 
restrictions  on  the  amount  of  bond  proceeds 
which  may  t)e  used  for  reserves,  the  use  of 
income  from  student  loans  and  investments. 
the  period  during  which  twnd  proceeds 
must  be  spent  and  limitations  on  refund 
ings.  maturity,  time  of  issuance  and  the 
other  terms  of  the  bonds.  Most  of  the.se  pro 
visions  appear  in  §§682.811.  682.813(b). 
682.820  and  682.821  of  the  proposed  regula 
tions.  The  comments  should  propose  that 
these  conflicting  provisions  be  deleted  from 
the  proposed  regulations  altogether. 

Additionally,   we   wish   to   note   that   the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  provides  for  the  con- 
tinued  issuance   of   qualified   student    loan 
bonds  on  a  tax-exempt  basis,  authorizes  the 
Issuance  of  taxable  student  loan  bonds  with 
out    adverse    consequences    to    the    issuers 
thereof,  and  contemplates  further  Congres 
sional  study  of  both  methods  of  financing 
student    loans.    Because    of    the    complex 
issues   involved   in   financing   student    loan 
capital  and  the  existing  disagreements  on 
whether  the  cost  to  the  federal  government 
is  greater  by  using  tax-exempt  financing  at 
one-half  the  special  allowance  rate  or  by 
using  taxable  financing  at  full  special  allow- 
ance rates,  we  fully  support  the  Senate  Fi 
nance    Committees    proposal    for    further 
Congressional  consideration  of  these  issues 
after  a  thorough  analysis  and  study  is  com 
pleted. 

We  understand,  moreover,  that  Section 
719(b)  Is  not  intended  to  mandate  the  use  of 
taxable  financing  but  clarifies  that  an  issu 
er's  election  to  issue  such  obligations  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  issuer.  To  the 
extent  the  Education  Departments  pro- 
posed regulations  effectively  mandate  an  is- 
suer's use  of  taxable  sources  of  credit,  we 


believe  such  regulations  are  inconsistent 
with  the  intent  of  the  aforementioned  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate's  tax  bill.  The  compli- 
cated legal  and  financial  determinations  in- 
herent in  prudently  choosing  between  the 
i.ssuance  of  taxable  or  tax-exempt  student 
loan  bonds  should  be  left  to  issuers  and  not 
to  arbitrary  decisions  by  the  Education  De- 
partment. We  particularly  object  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  regulations  (e.g.  Sec- 
tion 682.813(d)i  which  provide  that  taxable 
financing  shall  be  deemed  to  be  available  if 
Sallie  Mae  is  willing  to  provide  such  credit 
on  terms  satisfactory  to  Sallie  Mae  (but  not 
necessarily  satisfactory  to  the  issuer). 

We  feel  it  is  important  that  these  com- 
ments be  submitted  to  the  Education  De- 
partment as  soon  as  possible.  The  actions 
taken  by  the  Education  Department  in  reli- 
ance on  Section  7  have  severely  restricted 
the  ability  of  student  loan  agencies  to  issue 
student  loan  bonds  and  we  would  like  to  see 
the.se  restrictions  eliminated  so  that  the.se 
agencies  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary 
financing  in  time  for  their  fall  lending  pro- 
grams. 

Sincerely. 
Senator  Larry  Pre.ssler.  Senator  Walter 
Huddleston.  Senator  Edward  Zorinsky. 
Senator  Thad  Cochran.  Senator  Mark 
Andrews.  Senator  John  W.  Warner. 
Senator  John  Stennis.  Senator  James 
Exon.  Senator  Dave  Durenl>erger.  Sen 
ator  Rudy  Bo.schwitz. 


ASBESTOS  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday, the  Washington  Post  published 
an  editorial  on  the  subject  of  asbestos- 
related  diseases,  and  legislative  pro- 
posals that  would  provide  benefits  for 
workers  who  have  been  injured  as  a 
result  of  occupational  exposure  to  as- 
bestos. I  believe  the  Post  correctly 
identifies  one  of  the  most  important 
and  troublesome  aspects  of  the  cur- 
rent "system  '  for  compensating  such 
workers— the  enormous  bills  paid  to 
both  plaintiffs'  lawyers  and  defendant 
companies'  lawyers. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  an  effec- 
tive program  can  be  constructed  that 
will  shrink  these  costs  greatly,  and 
thus  free  up  funds  that  can  more  pro- 
ductively be  directed  to  compensating 
the  victims  of  asbestos-related  disease. 
I  have  proposed  such  a  program  in  S. 
2708,  the  Asbestos  Workers'  Recovery 
Act. 

As  I  have  said  before,  my  proposal  is 
not  the  only  solution  to  this  national 
problem.  But  it  does  have  features 
that  merit  special  attention.  Among 
these  are  establishment  of  a  special 
fund  for  compensation  of  injured 
workers,  with  levies  assessed  against 
both  the  asbestos  industry  and  the 
Federal  Government.  As  the  Post  cor- 
rectly notes,  this  is  a  much  better  way 
to  meet  the  claims  of  people— usually 
elderly  and  incapacitated— than  the 
present  tort  litigation  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  2.  1984] 

MoNDALE.  Hart,  and  Asbestos 
Because  they  worked  with  asbestos  years 
ago.  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  will  die 
earlier  than  they  should  have.  How  to  com- 
pensate them— to  the  extent  to  which  com- 
pensation is  possible— will  he  an  important 
question  of  social  policy  over  the  next  four 
years.  But  it  doesn't  lend  itself  to  the  kind 
of  primary  election  campaigning  now  going 
on  in  New  Jersey. 

Because  Gary  Hart  has  sponsored  com- 
pensation legislation.  Walter  Mondale  orga- 
nized a  meeting  of  asbestos  victims  to  give 
emotional  force  to  his  differing  view.  The 
testimony  of  the  former  asbestos  workers 
was  moving  and  troubling.  Mr.  Mondale 
used  the  occasion  to  attack  the  Hart  bill  ve- 
hemently as  an  erosion  of  victims'  rights 
and  an  invasion  of  the  protection  that  they 
now  enjoy.  But  Mr.  Mondale  is  wrong. 

Under  present  law.  asbestos  victims  can 
sue— not  their  former  employers,  because  of 
the  workmen's  compensation  rules,  but  the 
suppliers  and  manufacturers  of  the  asbestos 
products  with  which  they  worked.  It  is  a 
slow  and  intricate  kind  of  litigation— and. 
for  the  lawyers,  well  paid.  Last  year  the 
Rand  Corporation  published  a  study  of  the 
.settlements  of  .some  3.800  asbestos  liability 
cases.  It  found  that  the  average  settlement 
cost  the  defendants  about  $95,000.  The 
victim  got.  on  the  average,  slightly  over  one- 
third  of  the  money.  The  rest?  It  went  to 
lawyers— the  victims'  lawyers,  the  defend- 
ants' lawyers,  and  the  costs  of  further  suits 
among  the  defendants  and  their  insurance 
companies. 

Mr.  Mondale  says  that  he  is  defending  the 
victim's  right  to  sue.  But  these  suits  are 
proving  to  be  a  poor  way— not  only  expen- 
sive but  inordinately  protracted  and  uncer- 
tain—to meet  the  claims  of  people  who  are 
usually  elderly  and  often  incapacitated.  Is 
there  a  better  way?  There  certainly  is— a 
compensation  fund,  with  adjudication  taken 
out  of  the  courts  and  put  in  the  hands  of 
specialized  referees.  That's  the  Hart  propos- 
al. The  fund  would  be  fed  by  levies  on  the 
asbestos  industry  and  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. There  is  a  large  federal  responsibility 
here.  Many  of  the  victims  now  suing  are 
people  who  worked  in  the  shipyards  during 
World  War  II.  when  federal  specifications 
required  asbestos  insulation. 

Mr.  Mondale  was  trying  to  respond  to  a 
kind  of  distress  for  which  the  blame  is 
shared  by  many  industrial  companies  and 
government  agencies.  But  in  the  asbestos 
cases,  protecting  the  victims'  right  to  sue 
means  very  little  more  than  protecting  the 
lawyers'  fees. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  STATE 
LEGISLATOR  STEPS  DOWN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  high 
among  the  unsung  heroes  of  our 
democratic  system  are  those  elected 
representatives  at  the  State  and  local 
level  who  labor  long  and  hard— often 
with  scant  recognition  or  reward— to 
make  the  legislative  process  serve  local 
needs. 

Such  a  man  is  my  good  friend 
George  T.  Panichas  of  Pawtucket,  R.I., 
who  announced  recently  that  he  is  re- 
tiring from  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Legislature  after  14  years  of  service. 

Representative  Panichas"  retirement 
is  noteworthy  because  he  is  turning 


away  from  a  highly  successful  political 
and  public  service  career  that  presum- 
ably could  have  continued  for  some 
time  to  come.  He  has  been  unopposed 
in  six  of  his  seven  elections  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly. 

He  is,  as  he  describes  himself,  a  low- 
keyed  but  effective  legislator  who  has 
never  lost  a  bill.  His  special  interests 
have  been  in  the  areas  of  veterans'  af- 
fairs and  vocational  education,  and  he 
is  especially  proud  of  his  role  in  estab- 
lishing a  State  veterans'  cemetery  in 
the  town  of  Exeter. 

Representative  Panichas  will  be 
missed  at  the  Rhode  Island  State- 
house  because  he  has  been  a  good  and 
dutiful  legislator.  His  departure  is 
symptomatic  of  a  dilemma  felt  at  all 
levels  of  our  democratic  system:  Public 
service  often  demands  unacceptable 
sacrifices. 

George  Panichas.  because  of  the 
kind  of  man  he  is,  I  know  will  cpntinue 
to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  his 
commimity  and  to  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  long  after  he  has  ended  his 
service  in  the  general  assembly. 

George  has  a  strong  pride  in  his 
Greek  heritage  and  is  an  active  leader 
in  local  and  national  Hellenic-Ameri- 
can organizations.  In  fact,  we  once 
traveled  together  to  Greece  and 
Cyprus,  and  I  much  benefited  from  his 
Icnowledge. 

He  is  a  resourceful  and  respected 
businessman,  and  he  is,  in  addition, 
deeply  devoted  to  his  wonderful 
family.  Finally,  he  had  a  distinguished 
record  in  World  War  II  as  a  tail 
gunner  in  a  bomber. 

As  he  concludes  his  excellent  service 
as  a  legislator,  I  congratulate  him  and 
wish  him  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Pawtucket  Times  noting 
the  retirement  of  Representative  Pani- 
chas be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Panichas  Retiring  After  14  Years  Service 
AT  Statehouse 

"PART-TIUE"  assembly  BECAME  TOO  "FULL- 
TIME" 

(By  Kevin  P.  O'Connor) 

Pawtucket.— Three  himdred  dollars  a 
year  isn't  enough  pay  for  a  fuU-time  job. 
Rep.  George  T.  Panichas  says. 

So.  Panichas  is  walking  away  from  the 
seat  in  the  state  House  of  Representatives 
that  he  has  held  for  the  past  14  years.  He 
has  represented  the  Pleasant  Vfew  section 
and  a  portion  of  Central  Palls. 

"Recently  its  been  taking  up  too  much  of 
my  time. "  the  Democrat  said  Wednesday. 
"Its  no  longer  a  part-time  legislature.  It's  a 
full  time  legislature. 

"I  do  a  lot  of  traveling  with  my  business.  I 
put  business  packages  together.  I  can't  do 
that  while  I'm  sitting  In  the  Statehouse  for 
$5  a  day." 

But  leaving  isn't  easy,  he  said. 

•I  know  this  sounds  corny,  but  it  really 
was  an  honor  serving  the  city  of  Pawtuck- 
et." he  stated.  "Plus,  the  legislature  was  like 


earning  a  masters  degree  in  college  every 
session.  You  got  to  find  out  how  smart  you 
are.  Plus  you  got  to  find  out  how  dumb  you 
are. 

"The  contacts  you  make  and  the  people 
you  meet,  that  would  never  happen  in  pri- 
vate life.  What  the  hell.  I've  been  to  meet- 
ings in  the  White  House." 

In  the  legislature.  Panichas  said,  he  liked 
to  think  of  himself  as  low-keyed  but  effec- 
tive. 

"In  my  time  there.  I  never  lost  a  bill.  I 
wasn't  one  to  introduce  many  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. But  those  I  did.  I  never  lost. " 

Panichas  was  best  known  for  his  work  in 
veterans'  affairs.  His  crowning  achievement 
in  that  field,  he  said,  was  getting  the  state 
to  build  the  veterans'  cemetery  in  Exeter. 

"If  you  went  to  that  cemetery  on  Memori- 
al Day.  without  any  exaggeration,  there  will 
be  3.000  people  there  visiting."  Panichas 
said.  "They're  burying  four  or  five  people  a 
week  dowruthere  now.  It  was  really  needed." 

Panichas  also  sponsored  and  fought  for 
the  $200  bonus  given  to  "Vietnam  veterans 
and  pushed  the  bond  issue  that  financed 
the  expansion  of  the  veterans'  home  in  Bris- 
tol. 

"I  was  a  combat  veteran  myself,"  Pani- 
chas said.  "I  was  a  tailgunner  in  a  B-17  and 
I  flew  50  missions  over  Germany.  So  I  know 
what  veterans  need." 

Vocational  education  was  another  of  Pani- 
chas' interests.  He  sponsored  the  bill  that 
increased  the  state's  aid  to  vocational  high 
schools— in  the  first  year  the  state  aid  to 
Davies  'Vocational-Technical  in  Lincoln 
went  from  $5,000  to  $100,000,  Panichas  said. 

And  Panichas  was  involved  in  economic 
development,  both  in  the  House,  where  he 
headed  a  sub-committee  looking  into  the 
problems  of  the  jewelry  industry,  and  in  his 
private  business,  where  he  arranged  the  sale 
and  construction  of  the  Star  Market  on 
Barton  Street,  the  sale  of  the  grandstand  at 
Narragansett  Park  and  was  instrumental  in 
keeping  the  Ocean  State  Theater  in  down- 
town Providence  from  becoming  a  parking 
lot. 

"I  was  representing  B.  A.  Dario  and  I  han- 
dled the  sale  of  the  theater  from  the  Loews 
Corporation  to  B.  A  Dario."  Panichas  said. 
"He  was  going  to  rip  it  down,  make  a  park- 
ing lot.  I  convinced  him  to  hold  on  until  the 
people  who  preserved  it  could  put  a  package 
together. " 

His  retirement  from  the  House  comes  at  a 
good  time.  Panichas  said.  Besides  needing 
more  time  for  his  business.  Panichas  said  he 
and  his  wife.  Angela,  are  building  a  home  in 
Pair  Oaks  Estates  in  Lincoln  and  hope  to 
move  there  in  September. 

"But  who  knows,"  he  adds.  "Maybe  I'll 
sell  it  by  then." 

His  checkbook  will  also  welcome  the  break 
from  politics,  Panichas  said. 

"I've  never  had  a  fund  raiser,  I've  never 
accepted  campaign  contributions."  he  said. 
"I  had  seven  elections,  six  of  them  unop- 
posed, and  I  always  paid  for  them  out  of  my 
own  pocket." 

"I  never  wanted  people  to  say  I  owed 
them." 


NAMIBIA  AFTER  LUSAKA:  NEW 
DIRECTIONS 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
"Namibia  Independence  Talks"  in 
Lusaka  from  May  10  through  13,  1984. 
under  the  cochairmanship  of  Presi- 
dent Kenneth  D.  Kaunda  of  Zambia 
and  the  Administrator-General  of  Na- 


mibia. Dr.  Willem  A.  van  Niekerk, 
were  of  historical  significance  for  a 
number  of  reasons: 

President  Kaunda.  the  leader,  many 
would  say,  of  the  front  line  states,  and 
the  head  of  state  of  the  country  in 
which  SWAPO  maintains  its  political 
headquarters,  sat  as  cochairman  of  a 
meeting  between  the  political  parties 
of  Namibia  with  the  South  African  ap- 
pointed Administrator-General  of  that 
territory. 

SWAPO.  deprived  of  its  freedom  to 
prosecute  a  terrorist  campaign  from 
bases  in  Angola,  by  an  agreement  ne- 
gotiated in  Lusaka  on  February  16-17, 
1984  between  South  Africa  and  the 
MPLA,  was  forced  to  abandon  its  spu- 
rious claim,  conferred  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
being  the  "*  •  •  sole  and  authentic  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  Na- 
mibia." 

Six  other  Namibian  political  group- 
ings—the Democratic  Tumhalle  Alli- 
ance (consisting  of  11  ethnically  based 
parties),  the  National  Party  of  South 
West  Africa,  the  Labor  Party  of  Na- 
mibia, the  Rehoboth  Liberation  Front, 
the  South  West  African  National 
Union,  and  the  SWAPO-Democrats— 
having  come  together  in  a  Multi-Party 
Conference  in  November  1983,  negoti- 
ated with  SWAPO  for  the  first  time 
regarding  Namibia's  independence. 

It  is  clear  that  the  struggle  for  Na- 
mibia's independence  and,  more  im- 
portantly, for  control  of  political 
power  after  independence,  has  entered 
a  new  phase.  Although  SWAPO  man- 
aged to  infiltrate  some  800  terrorists 
into  Namibia  in  February  1984,  before 
the  Lusaka  Agreement  took  effect  on 
March  1,  these  men  were  poorly  pre- 
pared for  their  missions.  Approximate- 
ly 200  have  already  been  killed,  ac- 
cording to  Namibian  and  South  Afri- 
can security  forces,  and  even  SWAPO 
spokesmen  admit  the  inevitable,  that 
with  logistic  lines  to  SWAPO  bases  in 
Angola  cut  off  by  the  Lusaka  Agree- 
ment, these  terrorists  now  within  the 
territory  will  have  to  abandon  the 
"armed  struggle"  or  be  hunted  down 
by  the  security  forces.  One  small  bomb 
did  explode  in  Windhoek  just  hours 
after  SWAPO's  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  Nico  Bessinger,  had  said 
at  a  public  meeting  in  the  capital  that 
the  war  would  be  brought  to  the  door- 
steps of  those  in  Windhoek  if 
SWAPO's  lines  of  supply  from  Angola 
were  to  be  severed.  Dennis  Keogh  and 
Lt.  Col.  Ken  Crabtree  (two  U.S.  offi- 
cials) were  killed  in  a  bomb  explosion 
at  a  service  station  near  Oshakati  only 
days  after  the  Lusaka  Agreement  took 
effect.  Individual  members  of  the 
tribes  of  Owambo  and  Kavango  who 
did  not  support  SWAPO  continue  to 
be  brutally  murdered.  But,  if  the 
Lusaka  Agreement  holds,  such  inci- 
dents will  decrease  in  -frequency  and 
taper  off  relatively  soon.  SWAPO  does 
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not  have  at  its  disposal  large  numbers 
of  cadres  trained  in  urban  terrorism. 
The  indications  are.  clearly,  that  the 
struggle  will  shift  to  the  political 
arena. 

SWAPO'S  POLITICAL  PROGRAM:  SUBSTANCE  OR 
CHIMERA 

Comrade  Nujomas  opening  remarks 
In  Lusaka  make  it  clear  that  he  under- 
stands this.  Both  the  content  and  the 
tone  of  the  public  rhetoric  changed 
significantly,  taking  on  the  form 
which  some  SWAPO  dignitaries  have 
reserved  in  the  past  for  Western  diplo- 
mats and  white  Namibians  whom  they 
are  seeking  to  woo.  Two  paragraphs  of 
Comrade  Nujomas  speech  seem  cer- 
tain to  set  the  tone  for  SWAPO's  new 
diplomatic  offensive; 

In  spile  of  these  bitter  memories  and  a 
sense  of  national  loss  suffered  by  our 
people.  SWAPO.  cognizant  of  its  national 
leadership  and  for  the  sake  of  unity  and 
conciliation,  is  prepared  to  close  the  old 
chapter  and  open  a  new  one  The  new  chap- 
ter will  be  characterized  by  democratization 
of  the  society  based  on  the  principles  of 
racial  equality  and  tolerance.  In  this  society, 
human  rights,  property  rights  and  civil  lib- 
erties of  all  Namibians  will  be  protected  and 
guaranteed  under  the  law.  It  is  in  recogni- 
tion of  these  ideas  that  SWAPO  has  accept 
ed  the  Principles  Concerning  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  and  the  Constitution  for  an 
Independent  Namibia,  submitted  by  the 
Five  Western  Powers  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil on  12  July.  1982 

There  are  those  who.  mindful  of 
SWAPO's  rhetoric  in  the  past  and  its 
18-year-old  terrorist  campaign,  would 
argue  that  SWAPO's  enthusiasm  for 
human  rights  and  civil  liberties, 
hardly  apparent  in  its  recent  behavior, 
had  more  to  do  with  the  positive  Afri- 
can and  Western  response  to  the 
Multi-Party  Conferences  "Windhoek 
Declaration  of  Basic  Principles"  and 
its  "BiU  of  Fundamental  Rights  and 
Objectives,"  than  with  a  new-found 
belief  in  the  virtues  of  democracy. 

Comrade  Nujoma  continued: 

Internationally,  in  SWAPO's  view,  an  In- 
dependent Namibia  will  pursue  a  policy  of 
non-alignment  and  will  endeavour  to  main- 
tain and  promote  relationships  with  other 
states  based  on  mutual  benefits  and  respect. 

In  Southern  Africa.  Namibia  will  become 
a  member  of  the  community  of  independent 
African  states  in  the  region,  including  Join- 
ing SADCC  (South  African  Development 
Coordination  Conference)  and.  in  pursuit  of 
Itc  policy  of  non-alignment,  maintain  friend- 
ly relations  with  its  neighbors  that  respect 
its  national  independence,  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity. 

As  I  noted  in  1982.  after  5  days  of 
hearings  into  Soviet.  East  German, 
and  Cuban  involvement  in  fomenting 
terrorism  in  Southern  Africa,  the  Sovi- 
ets and  their  Communist  allies  have 
succeeded,  in  the  words  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Moynihan 
of  New  York,  in  appropriating  the  lan- 
guage of  liberty  and  in  cloaking  totali- 
tarianism in  the  rhetoric  of  democra- 
cy. It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  exam- 
ine these  words  and  phrases  closely,  to 
weigh  them  against  the  declarations  in 


SWAPO's  formal  documents  and  to 
call  Comrade  Nujoma  and  his  col- 
leagues to  account  for  the  discrepan- 
cies. 

SWAPO's  program  of  political  action 
is  embodied  in  a  document  entitled 
•Political  Program  of  the  South  West 
Africa  People's  Organization 

(SWAPO)  of  Namibia"  which  was 
adopted  by  the  meeting  of  the 
SWAPO  Central  Committee  held  in 
Lusaka.  Zambia,  from  July  22  to 
August  1,  1976.  The  sections  on 
"Present  and  Future  Tasks,  "  foreign 
policy,  internal  political  guidelines, 
and  economic  reconstruction  are  of 
particular  importance  in  this  analysis. 

NONALINEMENT 

Comrade  Nujomas  reference  to 
Namibia's  pursuit  of  a  policy  of  nona- 
linement.  if  SWAPO  came  to  power, 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  section 
of  SWAPO's  political  program  entitled 
"SWAPO  Foreign  Policy.  "  I  quote: 

(1)  SWAPO  holds  high  the  banner  of 
international  anti-imperialist  solidarity.  In 
pursuance  of  anti-imperiali.st  solidarity,  the 
movement  has  resolved: 

(a)  To  work  in  solidarity  with  other  na- 
tional liberation  movements  and  other  anti- 
imperialist,  progressive  and  peace-loving 
forces  throughout  the  world  with  a  view  to 
ridding  Namibia,  the  African  continent  and 
mankind  of  colonialist  and  imperialist  domi- 
nation. 

*  •  «  •  • 

(ei  To  foster  and  strengthen  the  anti-im- 
perialist unit  among  the  national  liberation, 
world  socialist,  progressive  and  peace-loving 
forces  in  order  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  im- 
perialism, colonialism  and  nt'o-colonialism. 

The  Marxist-Leninist  jargon  in 
SWAPO's  political  program  is  supple- 
mented by  the  Political  Manual.  "Na- 
mibia. The  Struggle  for  Final  Libera- 
tion." issued  by  the  Office  of  the 
SWAPO  Organizing  Secretary  in  1977. 
on  behalf  of  the  Namibian  Institute  of 
Revolutionary  Studies,  which  operates 
under  the  direction  of  the  SWAPO 
Central  Committee. 

This  document  suggests  that  Com- 
rade Nujomas  Namibian  "people's  de- 
mocracy "  would  be  distressingly  simi- 
lar to  the  "people's  democracies  "  in 
East  Germany,  Vietnam,  Ethiopia. 
Cambodia,  or  Angola. 

The  ideas  of  socialist  orientation,  as  stated 
in  the  revised  Political  Programme  (sic)  of 
SWAPO.  have  become  our  way  of  life,  and 
we  have  now  to  grasp  this  great  truth,  that 
the  first  step  m  the  revolution  currently 
waged  by  the  Namibia  proletariat  and  the 
working  peasants  is  to  raise  the  two  friendly 
classes  in  our  society  to  the  position  of  the 
ruling  class  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  the 
first  step  to  winning  the  battle  of  a  peoples 
democracy. 

Only  in  this  way  shall  we  Namibian  par- 
ticipants in  the  current  liberation  struggle 
(which  we  are  waging  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 
eral masses  of  all  our  people)  k>e  able  to  use 
the  political  supremacy  of  peoples  power  to 
wrest  state  power  from  the  colonial  bour- 
geoisie, for  the  purpose  of  centralizing  all 
the  means  of  production  and  distribution  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  state,  a  state  which 


will  be  constituted  by  the  alliance  of  the 
workers  and  peasant  masses. 

How.  in  these  circumstances,  can 
Comrade  Nujoma  hope  to  speak,  with 
any  degreee  of  credibility,  about  a 
policy  of  nonalinement?  The  answer  is 
given  by  Soviet  historian.  Dr.  Yakov 
Etinger,  writing  in  New  Times,  (No.  39. 
1981.  "Weighty  Role '): 

Since  non-alinement  is  an  expression  of 
the  independent  foreign  policy  source  favor- 
ing profound  internal  social  and  economic 
changes,  there  can  evidently  be  no  contra- 
diction between  socialist  orientation  and 
non-alinement. 

Dr.  Etinger,  discussing  the  advan- 
tages accruing  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
result  of  the  acquisition  of  power  by 
"national  liberation  movements"  like 
SWAPO  supported  by  the  Soviets, 
notes: 

An  important  feature  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  these  countries  is  their  strategic  alliance 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist 
states  on  an  anti-imperialist  and  anti-capi- 
talist basis.  .  .  . 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  socialist-oriented 
countries  is  characterized  also  by  militant 
anti-imperialism  and  anti-racism  in  the 
world  arena,  in  the  United  Nations  in  par- 
ticular, and  by  support  of  the  initiatives  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  coun- 
tries for  peace  and  international  security. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS.  PROPERTY  RIGHTS.  AND  CIVIL 
LIBERTIES 

Those  in  Namibia,  or  the  West,  who 
are  tempted  to  rely  on  Comrade  Nujo- 
ma's  promise  to  protect  human  rights, 
property  rights,  and  civil  liberties  in  a 
"democratic "  Namibia,  if  SWAPO 
comes  to  power,  would  be  well  advised 
to  study  other  sections  of  SWAPOs 
political  program.  Under  the  heading 
"Present  and  Future  Tasks"  it  is  re- 
corded that; 

•  •  •  SWAPO  has  resolved: 

•  •  •  •  • 

(d)  To  unite  all  Namibian  people,  particu- 
larly the  working  class,  the  peasantly  and 
progressive  intellectuals,  into  a  vanguard 
party  capable  of  safe-guarding  national  in- 
dependence and  of  building  a  classless  non- 
exploitative  society  based  on  the  ideals  and 
principles  of  scientific  socialism. 

In  the  section  on  "Internal  Political 
Guidelines"  one  reads: 

All  sections  and  organs  of  SWAPO  are 
called  upon  to  make  supreme  efforts  to- 
wards the  building  up  of  a  reliable  core  of 
leading  cadres  who  are  capable  of  being  in 
close  and  constant  touch  with  the  people  at 
all  levels.  This  task  is  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  following  ways: 

Strive  to  heighten  the  political  conscious- 
ness of  the  cadres  through  regular  discus- 
sion groups  in  the  local  community;  the  dis- 
cussions must  aim  at  imparting  a  fundamen- 
tal knowledge  of  the  concrete  political  reali- 
ty in  Namibia  and  the  world  revolutionary 
process. 

In  the  section  of  SWAPO's  political 
program  dealing  with  "Economic  Re- 
construction" we  read: 

Thus  the  economic  reconstruction  of  a 
free  democratic  and  united  Namibia  will 
have,  as  its  motive  force,  the  establishment 
of  a  classless  society.  The  social  justice  and 


progress  for  all  is  the  governing  idea  behind 
every  SWAPO  policy  decision.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  truly  liberated  Namibia  will, 
therefore,  be  called  upon  to  take  the  follow- 
ing measures: 

(1)  Wage  the  struggle  towards  the  al)oll- 
tion  of  all  forms  of  exploitation  of  man  by 
man  and  the  destructive  spirit  of  individual- 
ism and  aggrandizement  of  wealth  and 
power  by  individuals,  groups  or  classes. 

(2)  Ensure  that  all  the  major  means  of 
production  and  exchange  of  the  country  are 
in  the  ownership  of  the  people. 

THE  CHALLENGE  TO  SWAPO 

These  policy  programs  are  not  rec- 
oncilable with  Western  notions  of  lib- 
erty, human  rights  or  property  rights, 
nor  with  our  concept  of  nonalinement. 
They  are,  of  course,  compatible  with 
the  rights  ostensibly  guaranteed  to 
the  peoide  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  with  the  Soviet  view  of 
nonalinement.  The  composition  of 
SWAPO  would  seem  to  place  it  square- 
ly in  the  Soviet  orbit,  for  as  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick,  remarked  several  years 
ago: 

(SWAPO  is) .  .  .  one  of  those  coalitions,  of 
which  we  have  seen  a  good  many  in  our 
times,  which  include  some  rather  heteroge- 
neous elements:  Some  purely  nationalist  ele- 
ments and  some  not  very  well-defined  ele- 
ments and  some  communist  elements  and 
some  Marxist-Leninist  elements  that  are  ex- 
plicitly oriented  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
and  were  trained  there.  (SWAPO)  does  in- 
clude in  its  leadership  some  significant  por- 
tion of  persons  tied  to  the  Soviets  by  train- 
ing and  predilection.  And  Its  principal 
source  of  arms  is  of  course  the  Soviet  Union 
or  surrogates  thereof;  and  we  have  seen  in 
our  times  a  good  many  such  coalitions  come 
to  power  only  to  have  the  most  well-orga- 
nized unit,  which  usually  turns  out  to  be  the 
Soviet-oriented.  Marxist-Leninist  (one), 
seize  control  of  the  coalition. 

If  SWAPO  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  Comrade  Nujoma  claims,  "open(ed) 
a  new  chapter,"  then  the  onus  is  on  it 
to  prove  such  a  claim.  An  excellent 
start  cotild  be  made  by  Mr.  Nujoma 
announcnng  an  end  to  SWAPO's  ter- 
rorist campaign  against  non-SWAPO 
supporters  and  a  statement  by  him  en- 
dorsing the  Bill  of  Fundamental 
Rights  and  Objectives  adopted  on 
April  18,  1984,  by  the  other  Namibian 
political  parties  belonging  to  the 
Multi-Party  Conference.  If  SWAPO  is 
truly  no  longer  a  participant  in  the 
Soviet  sponsored  and  financed  "world 
revolutionary  process,"  as  designed  by 
Lenin  and  all  subsequent  Soviet  ideo- 
logs.  then  the  onus  is  on  it  to  declare 
that  it  has  abandoned  this  movement. 
Until  Namibians  have  heard  such  dec- 
larations, they  are  unlikely  to  be  con- 
vinced by  Comrade  Nujoma's  high- 
soimding  rhetoric. 

THE  MULTIPARTY  CONFERENCE:  A  STUDY  IN 
AFRICAN  DEMOCRACY 

As  further  amplification,  I  attach 
"The  Windhoek  Declaration  of  Basic 
Principles"  of  February  24,  1984,  and 
the  "Bill  of  Fundamental  Rights  and 
Objectiyes"  adopted  by  the  Multi- 
Party  Conference  on  April  18,   1984. 


These  are  exemplary  docimients,  the 
latter  in  particular  being  representa- 
tive of  the  spirit  of  our  own  democra- 
cy, and  will  serve,  in  my  opinion,  as  a 
substantial  basis  for  the  preservation 
of  human  rights,  property  rights,  and 
civil  liberties  in  an  independent  Na- 
mibia. I  commend  them  both  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  to  that 
of  the  executive  branch.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
and  other  officials  of  the  Department 
of  State  met  with  a  delegation  from 
the  Namibian  Multi-Party  Conference 
on  May  22,  1983,  and  that  Ambassador 
Keyes  of  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  arranged 
for  the  delegation's  reception  by  U.N. 
Secretary-General  Javier  Perez  de 
Cuellar.  , 

This  delegation  of  the  Multi-Party 
Conference  was,  I  understand,  re- 
ceived on  its  recent  brief  visit  to  Africa 
and  the  United  States,  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  Zambia,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and 
Togo  and  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Gabon  and  Senegal,  in  addition  to  Sec- 
retary Shultz.  This  development  and 
the  sensible  and  enlightened  approach 
which  the  Multi-Party  Conference  is 
adopting  in  its  approach  to  reconcilia- 
tion, portends  well  for  an  early  and 
successful  resolution  of  these  long- 
standing problems. 

I  will  also  attach  the  statement  of 
the  Multi-Party  Conference  delegation 
on  the  eve  of  its  departure  for  Lusaka 
on  May  9,  1984.  It  sets  the  standard 
against  which  other  efforts  to  resolve 
this  dispute  will  be  measured  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  documents  that  I  men- 
tioned be  included  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Namibia  Multi-Party  Conference  Declara- 
tion OF  Basic  Principles— February  24. 
1984 

We,  the  political  leaders  of  the  people  of 
South  West  Africa/Namibia,  meeting  in  the 
Third  Plenary  Session  of  the  historic  Multi- 
Party  Conference  hereby: 

Reaffirm  the  right  of  our  people  to  na- 
tional self-determination  and  independence 
and  our  determination  to  strive  for  a  free, 
democratic,  peaceful,  stable  and  prosperous 
South  West  Africa/Namibia.  It  is  only  this 
goal— the  national  interest— and  this  goal 
alone,  which  will  henceforth  guide  our  ac- 
tions. 

Also  reaffirm  that  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 435  is  at  present  the  only  concrete 
plan  on  independence  which  is  being  accept- 
ed by  South  Africa,  the  Security  Council 
and  the  members  of  the  Western  Contact 
Group. 

Having  discussed  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting our  country,  in  a  constructive  spirit 
of  frankness,  national  reconciliation  and 
unity,  mutual  respect  and  accommodation, 
we  hereby  declare  to  our  people  and  the 
world  at  large  that  the  Multi-Party  Confer- 
ence; 


Maintains  that  South  West  Africa/Na- 
mibia is  one  and  indivisible.  South  West 
Africa/Namibia  belongs  to  all  iU  people 
who  are  willing  to  stay  here,  build  and 
defend  it. 

Believes  in  the  concept  that  ""All  men  are 
created  equal'"  and  shall  have  equal  rights 
and  responsibilities,  irrespective  of  their  na- 
tional origin,  race,  religion  or  political  views. 
The  people  of  South  West  Africa/Namibia 
must  work  together  for  the  common  cause 
of  nation-building,  common  allegiance, 
friendship  and  co-operation,  political  stabili- 
ty and  economic  progress. 

Take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  it  may 
take  an  indefinitive  period  of  time  t)efore 
Resolution  435  can  be  implemented,  because 
its  implementation  is  linked  to  the  demand 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Cuban  forces  from 
Angola  by  both  South  Africa  and  the 
United  States. 

Hopes  that  the  Lusaka  Agreement  be- 
tween Angola  and  South  Africa  will  endure 
to  enable  a  discussion  of  the  wider  issues  of 
a  Namibian/South  West  African  settlement 
and  peaceful  co-existence  among  the  states 
within  the  region  as  a  basis  for  resolving 
local  and  inter-state  problems  as  well  as  a 
return  to  normal  and  peaceful  life  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  war-ridden  territories. 

Our  contribution  to  the  resolution  of  the 
problems  which  have  given  rise  to  instabil- 
ity and  security  concerns  would  be  to  use 
the  cease-fire  agreement  in  a  responsible 
and  constructive  manner  in  order  finally  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  social  and  political 
conflict  and  confrontation. 

An  extensive  dialogue  among  the  relevant 
political  parties  of  this  country,  in  a  spirit 
of  national  reconciliation  and  the  need  for  a 
speedy  resolution  of  the  independence  dis- 
pute, and  meaningful  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  and  the  inter- 
national community  should  t)e  considered 
the  primary  concern  and  objective  of  all  the 
patriotic  and  concerned  leaders  and  citizens 
of  our  country. 

Therefore  the  Multi-Party  Conference 
accept  the  challenge: 

To  lead  our  country  to  a  nationally  ac- 
ceptable and  internationally  recognized  in- 
dependence. 

To  conduct  talks  and/or  negotiations  with 
interested  bodies  in  preparation  and  imple- 
mentation o'  the  aforesaid  aims,  as  and 
when  demanded  by  circumstances.  Such 
talks  and/or  negotiations  will  include  ap- 
peals for  the  immediate  release  of  Mr.  Toivo 
ja  Toivo  and  Mr.  Eliazer  Tuhadeleni  and  all 
other  political  prisioners  and  detainees 
wherever  they  may  be  located. 

To  conduct  investigations  regarding  the 
possibility  of  entering  into  relations  with 
neighboring  and  other  states  in  view  of  our 
own  security  and  other  strategic  matters 
such  as  co-operation  in  the  areas  of  health, 
finance,  agriculture,  veterinary  services, 
water  and  energy,  physical  development, 
transportation,  etc.  In  this  regard  the  issue 
of  Walvis  Bay  and  the  borders  of  South 
West  Africa/Namibia  will  be  the  subject  of 
discussion  between  the  future  government 
of  South  West  Africa/Namibia  and  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa. 

To  draft  a  permanent  constitution:  Within 
the  framework  of  Phase  I  of  the  Western 
Settlement  Plan,  consistent  with  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  International  Covenant 
of  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  which  will 
allay  the  fears  and  respect  the  aspirations, 
ambitions  and  desires  of  the  different 
groups  mentioned  in  the  Covenant  above. 
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To  create  an  economic  order  which  aims 
at  decreasing  our  dependence  on  foreign 
countries  by  developing  and  diversifying  our 
economy  mainly  through  our  own  efforts 
and  by  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
people  in  all  fields— from  employment  op- 
portunities, health,  education,  and  housing 
to  the  rural  economy.  Both  the  public  and 
private  sector  as  well  as  foreign  investment 
must  serve  this  purpose.  A  sound,  healthy 
and  strong  economy  must  be  the  basis  of 
our  economic  thinking. 

To  pursue  a  foreign  policy  based  on  digni- 
ty, independence,  peace  and  friendship  and 
peaceful  co-existence  with  our  neighbors 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  reserve  our 
right  to  act  as  we  see  t>esl  at  any  particular 
time  and  on  any  particular  issue.  Our  own 
national  interest  and  the  behavior  of  others 
towards  our  country  will  form  the  basi.s  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

Namibia  Multi  Party  Conference  Bill  of 
Fundamental  Rights  and  Objectives- 
April  1984 

preamble 
Independence:  Whereas  we  the  people  of 
South  West  Africa/Namibia  desire  inde 
pendence  free  from  outside  domination  and 
direction  and  wish  to  constitute  our  own 
government; 

Peace  Reconciliation;  Whereas  we  likewise 
urgently  desire  national  reconciliation  and 
lasting  peace; 

Individual  Rights:  Whereas  we  are  united 
in  the  belief  that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
human  dignity  and  inalienable  rights; 

Diversity:  Whereas  lasting  peace,  stability 
and  progress  depends  on  the  recognition  of 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  all  in  the  pre- 
vailing cultural,  linguistic  and  religious  di 
versity  of  our  society; 

Unity:  Whereas  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
people  to  achieve  unity  in  that  diversity 
with  common  loyalties  to  a  single  state: 

Purpose  and  Powers  of  Government: 
Whereas  go\'ernments  are  instituted  among 
men  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  people,  from 
whose  consent  those  governments  deri\e 
their  powers  and  capacities; 

Now  therefore,  we.  the  people  of  South 
West  Africa/Namibia,  claim  and  reserve  for 
ourselves  and  guarantee  to  our  descendants 
the  following  Fundamental  Rights  which 
shall  be  respected  and  upheld  by  our  succes- 
sive governments  and  protected  by  en 
trenchment  in  the  Constitution: 
fundamental  rights 

Article  1.  The  Right  to  Life. 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  life.  No  one 
shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  life.  The 
sentence  of  death  may  only  be  executed 
pursuant  to  a  final  judgment  by  a  compe- 
tent court  in  respect  of  the  most  serious 
crimes  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Nothing 
In  this  article  shall  be  invoked  to  prevent 
the  abolishing  of  capital  punishment  by  any 
future  Government  should  they  decide  to 
do  so. 

Article  2.  The  Right  to  Liberty.  Security 
of  Person  and  Privacy 

No  one  shall  be  subject  to  arbitrary  arrest 
or  detention. 

No  one  shall  l>e  deprived  of  his  liberty 
except  on  such  grounds  and  in  accordance 
with  such  procedures  as  are  established  by 
law. 

No  one  shall  be  detained  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  without  a  fair  and  proper 
trial  by  a  Court.  No  one  shall  t)e  subjected 
to  torture  or  to  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment. 


No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  in- 
terference with  his  privacy,  the  privacy  of 
his  home,  correspondence  or  communica-. 
tions.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  against  such  interference. 

Article  3.  The  Right  to  Equality  Before 
the  Law. 

Everyone  shall  be  equal  before  the  law 
and  lo  branch  or  organ  of  government  nor 
any  public  institution  may  prejudice  nor 
afford  any  advantage  lo  any  person  on  the 
grounds  of  his  ethnic  or  .social  origin,  sex. 
race,  language,  color,  religion,  or  political 
conviction. 

Article  4.  The  Right  to  a  Fair  Trial. 

In  the  determination  of  his  rights  and  ob- 
ligations in  a  civil  action  and  of  any  criminal 
charge  against  him.  everyone  is  entitled  lo  a 
fair  and  public  hearing  by  an  indejiendent. 
Impartial  and  competent  court  established 
by  law;  provided  that  such  a  court  may  ex- 
clude the  press  and  the  public  for  all  or  any 
part  of  the  trial,  for  reasons  of  morals,  the 
public  order  or  national  security.  Any  judg- 
ment rendered  in  a  criminal  or  civil  action 
shall  be  made  public,  except  where  the  In- 
terest of  juvenile  persons  otherwise  re- 
quires. Everyone  charged  with  an  offense 
has  the  right  to  be  presumed  innocent  until 
proven  guilty  according  to  law.  after  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  presenting  witnesses 
in  his  favor  and  cross-examining  those  testi- 
fying against  him.  Everyone  shall  tie  afford- 
ed adequate  time  and  facilities  for  the  prep- 
aration and  presentation  of  his  defense, 
before  the  commencement  of  and  during  his 
trial.  Everyone  shall  have  the  right  of 
access  to  legal  counsel  in  the  event  of 
charges  being  preferred  against  him. 

No  one  shall  be  tried,  convicted  or  pun- 
ished again  for  an  offen.se  for  which  he  has 
already  been  tried  and  convicted  or  acquit- 
ted In  accordance  with  the  law. 

No  one  shall  be  tried  or  convictecj  for  an 
offense  on  account  of  an  act  or  omission 
which  did  not  constitute  an  offense  at  the 
time  at  which  it  was  committed,  nor  shall  a 
penalty  be  imposed  exceeding  that  which 
was  applicable  at  the  time  when  the  offense 
was  committed. 

Article  5.  The  Right  to  Freedom  of  Ex- 
pression. 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  ex 
presslon  of  opinion,  con.science  and  religious 
belief,  including  freedom  to  seek,  receive 
and  imparl  information  and  Ideas  through 
the  press  and  other  media.  This  right  shall 
tie  limited  only  by  the  obligation  to  ensure 
that  such  expression  does  not  infringe  upon 
the  right  of  others,  impair  the  public  order 
or  morals,  or  constitute  a  threat  to  national 
security. 

Article  6.  The  Right  to  Peaceful  Assem- 
bly. 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  as- 
sembly for  peaceful  purposes.  No  restric 
tior\s  shall  be  placed  on  this  right  except 
those  which,  being  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  public  order,  health  or  morals  or  the 
rights  of  others,  are  properly  prescribed  by 
law. 

Article  7.  The  Right  to  Freedom  of  Asso 
elation. 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  associate  with 
any  other  person  or  group.  No  one  may  be 
compelled  to  or  prevented  from  associating 
with  others.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  form 
and  lo  join  trade  unions  for  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  employees.  No  restric- 
tions shall  be  placed  on  this  right,  except 
those  which,  being  necessary  in  the  inter- 
ests of  national  security,  public  order,  public 
health  or  morals,  and  the  protection  of 
rights  of  others,  are  properly  prescribed  by 
law. 


Article  8.  The  Right  to  Participate  in  Po- 
litical Activity  and  Government. 

Every  citizen  shall  have  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  peaceful  political  activity  intend- 
ed to  influence  the  composition  and  policies 
of  the  government.  Every  citizen  shall  have 
the  right  to  form  and  join  political  parties 
and.  subject  lo  proper  qualifications  pre- 
.scribed  by  law.  to  participate  in  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs,  whether  directly  or 
through  freely  chosen  representatives.  The 
exercise  of  the  right  to  participate  in  politi- 
cal activity  shall  be  limited  by  the  obliga- 
tion to  refrain  from  any  advocacy  of  ethnic, 
racial  or  religious  hatred  and  incitement  to 
discrimination,  hostility  and  violence. 

Article  9.  The  Right  to  Enjoy,  Practice. 
Profess,  Maintairi  and  Promote  Culture. 
Language,  Tradition  and  Religion. 

All  ethnic,  linguistic  and  religious  groups 
and  all  persons  belonging  to  such  groups, 
shall  have  the  right  lo  enjoy,  practice,  pro- 
fess, maintain  and  promote  their  cultures, 
languages,  traditions  and  religions,  insofar 
as  these  do  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
others  or  the  national  interest. 

Article  10.  The  Right  to  Freedom  of 
Movement  and  Residence. 

Everyone  lawfully  present  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  country  shall  have  the  right  to 
freedom  of  movement  and  choice  of  resi- 
dence subject  to  the  obligation  not  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  others  and  lo  such 
provisions  as  are  properly  prescribed  by  law 
in  the  Interests  of  public  health  and  public 
order.  No  citizen  shall  be  arbitrarily  de- 
prived of  the  right  lo  enter  the  country.  Ev- 
eryone shall  have  the  right  to  leave  the 
country  m  accordance  with  the  procedures 
properly  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  11.  The  Right  lo  Own  Property. 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  acquire,  own 
and  dispose  of  movable,  immovable  and  im- 
material properly,  alone  or  in  association 
with  others.  Everyone  shall  have  the  right 
to  leave  his  property  to  his  heirs  or  legatees. 
No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his 
property.  Expropriation  shall  only  be  per- 
mitted in  the  public  interest  and  if  properly 
authorized  by  law.  Fair  compensation  shall 
be  payable  in  all  cases  of  expropriation. 

Article  12.  Enforcement  of  Fundamental 
Rights. 

The  enumeration,  in  this  Bill,  of  certain 
specific  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  as  de- 
nying, limiting  or  disparaging  other  rights 
retained  by  the  people. 

Any  legislative,  executive  or  judicial  act  at 
variance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  may 
be  declared  null,  void  and  of  no  effect  by 
order  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  any  person 
who  may  suffer  any  disadvantage  as  a  con- 
sequence of  such  an  act.  shall  be  entitled  to 
legal  redress. 

No  fundamental  right  listed  herein,  may 
be  repealed,  excluded  or  modified  in  any 
way  so  as  to  affect  its  sutistance  or  intent. 

Where  any  fundamental  right  is  properly 
limited  by  legislation,  such  legislation  must 
have  a  general  character  and  not  be  limited 
to  a  single  case. 

All  branches  and  organs  of  government 
shall  conduct  themselves  in  all  their  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judicial  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  enshrined  in  this 
Bill. 

All  persons  are  entitled  to  the  rights  enu- 
merated in  this  Bill,  without  distinction  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  sex,  language,  po- 
litical or  other  opinion,  religion,  ethnic  or 
social  origin,  birth  or  other  status. 

Any  person  may  apply  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  appropriate  proceedings  to  enforce 
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the  rights  conferred  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill. 

The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  the  power 
to  make  all  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  secure  to  the  applicant 
the  enjoyment  of  any  rights  conferred 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill. 

Any  law  in  force  on  and  continuing  in 
force  after  the  date  on  which  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill  come  into  operation  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  any  governmental  authority  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  a  ruling  on  the  com- 
patibility of  such  law  with  the  fundamental 
rights  enumerated  in  this  Bill,  and  if  such  a 
law  has  been  so  submitted  for  a  ruling,  no 
proceeding  based  on  any  provision  of  such 
law  may  be  instituted  under  paragraph  7  of 
this  article  until  the  Supreme  Court  has 
given  its  ruling  and  a  period  of  six  months 
has  elapsed  after  the  date  of  the  ruling. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  hearing  and  adju- 
dication of  any  proceedings  contemplated  in 
this  article,  or  otherwise  based  upon  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill,  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  be  constituted  and  sit  as  a  Constitu- 
tional Court  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  laws  governing  the  Supreme 
Court. 

An  independent  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioner (Ombudsman)  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Parliament  for  the  investigation  and 
settlement  through  negotiation  and  media- 
tion of  complaints  by  individuals  of  in- 
fringements of  their  fundamental  rights, 
arising  from  administrative  practices  or  ac- 
tions, provided  the  infringement  in  question 
is  not  the  subject  of  proceedings  instituted 
in  the  Supreme  Court  as  contemplated  in 
this  article.  The  Parliamentary  Commission- 
er shall  report  annually  in  writing  to  Parlia- 
ment and  to  such  organs  of  government  as 
are  affected  by  his  activities,  and  shall  in- 
clude in  such  reports  those  recommenda- 
tions he  may  consider  necessary. 
fundamental  objectives 

We,  the  people  of  South  West  Africa/Na- 
mibia, further  wish  to  record  our  determina- 
tion,  and  to  commit  our  Government  to 
•'ensure: 

(a)  That  every  person  within  our  country 
shall  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  free  and  full 
development  of  his  personality  in  the  exer- 
cise of  those  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  he  owes  to  the  community; 

<b)  That  the  family,  as  the  natural  and 
fundamental  group  unit  of  society,  is  afford- 
ed protection  by  society  and  the  state; 

(c)  That  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and 
'  freedoms,  everyone  shall  be  subject  only  to 
such  limitations  as  are  determined  by  law 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  due  recog- 
nition and  respect  for  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  others  and  of  meeting  the  just  re- 
quirements of  morality,  public  order,  health 
and  the  general  welfare  and  national  securi- 
ty of  a  democratic  society. 

And.  mindful  of  the  existence  of  certain 
other  social  goals  whose  achievement  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  create  the  type  of  na- 
tional and  democratic  society  to  which  we 
aspire,  we  hereby  require  our  Government 
to  do  all  fai  its  [>ower  to  achieve: 

1.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  sound  and  dynamic  economic  system  capa- 
ble of  providing  for  the  needs  of  all  in  our 
society; 

2.  The  opportunity  to  work,  to  exercise 
free  choice  of  employment  and  to  enjoy  just 
and  favorable  conditions  of  work  and  em- 
ployment; protection  against  unemploy- 
ment; and  equal  pay  for  equal  work; 

3.  A  standard  of  living  adequate  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  each  person  and 
family  unit,  including  food,  housing,  medi- 


cal care  and  essential  social  services,  and  a 
measure  of  protection  against  the  conse- 
quences of  sickness,  disability,  widowhood 
and  old  age; 

4.  Access  to  education  for  all  and  the  op- 
portunity to  attain  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  education  directed  at  the  full 
development  of  the  human  personality  and 
preparation  for  gainful  employment;  that 
higher  education  shall  be  equally  accessible 
to  all  on  the  basis  of  merit;  that  elementary 
education  shall  be  free  and  compulsory,  the 
liberty  of  parents,  and  when  applicable  legal 
guardians,  to  choose  for  their  children  the 
type  of  schools  and  the  direction  of  educa- 
tion will  be  protected. 

5.  The  opportunity  for  all  to  participate 
fully  in  cultural  activities,  to  enjoy  the  arts, 
and  to  share  in  scientific  advancement  and 
its  benefits;  and  protection  of  the  moral  and 
material  interests  of  authors  in  their  scien- 
tific, literary  and  artistic  productions. 

Statement  by  the  Multi-Party 
Conference— Wednesday.  May  9.  1984 
It  is  now  almost  six  months  since  the  his- 
toric day  in  November  1983  on  which  dele- 
gates from  six  South  West  Africa/Namibia 
parties,  with  one  other  having  observer 
status,  came  together  in  the  Heynes  Mat- 
thews hall  in  Windhoek  to  assert  the  right 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to  determine 
their  own  future  on  the  basis  of  justice. 
freedom  and  human  dignity.  We  made  it 
clear  then  that  we  resented  the  fact  that 
others,  many  of  them  with  no  vital  interest 
in  the  outcome,  were  arguing  about,  inter- 
fering with,  and  seeking  lo  determine,  what 
should  and  should  not  happen  to  us.  The 
spectacle  of  one  group  of  foreigners  raising 
objections,  based  on  their  interest,  to  plans 
for  our  independence  devised  by  another 
group,  without  either  side  having  consulted 
adequately  with  us.  had  t>ecome  intolerable. 
It  had  made  a  mockery  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination  and  had  placed  the 
people  of  this  country  in  the  position  of 
t)elng  no  more  than  the  playthings  of  out- 
side interests. 

The  Multi-Party  Conference  was  born  out 
of  the  frustration  of  the  people.  It  came 
about  because  we  realized  that  unless  we 
took  matters  into  our  own  hands  we  would 
remain  powerless;  unless  we  asserted  our 
right  to  speak  for  ourselves,  others  would 
continue  to  make  decisions  about  us.  We 
made  the  decision  to  be  beholden  to  no  one 
and  elected  to  accept  financial  stringency  in 
preference  to  assistance  with  strings  at- 
tached. We  decided  to  have  no  foreign  advis- 
ers but.  rather,  recognizing  that  it  is  we  who 
must  live  together  in  this  land  and  achieve 
our  common  destiny,  to  debate  and  reach 
consensus  among  ourselves  on  the  path  to 
be  followed. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  road.  We  have  dis- 
agreed, often  forcefully  and  sometimes  bit- 
terly, about  matters  of  principle  and  prac- 
tice. Some  parties  have  left  the  Conference 
we  hope  only  temporarily  while  others  have 
joined  us.  We  have  been  accused  of  differ- 
ent things  by  different  people,  all  of  which 
accusations  fail  to  grasp  our  purpose  and 
our  goals.  Let  us  restate  them  now. 

We  seek  to  ensure  that  the  people  of  this 
country  shall.  In  pursuance  of  their  right  to 
freedom,  national  self-determination  and  in- 
dependence, determine  how  that  right  shall 
be  exercised.  We  rejected  the  claims  of 
South  Africa,  the  United  Nations,  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  Western  Five,  indeed  of 
all  persons  and  groups  not  of  this  country. 
to  speak  or  make  such  fundamental  deci- 
sions for  us. 


We  recognize  the  diversity  of  ideology,  of 
culture,  of  language  and  of  religion  which 
characterizes  our  society  and  we  understand 
the  difficulty  of  moulding  one  nation  out  of 
these  many  strands.  But  we  are  determined, 
understanding  that  we  must  share  this  land, 
and  that  we  are  united  in  our  love  for  it.  to 
create  unity  in  that  diversity  while  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  all. 

We  understand  that,  to  achieve  this,  air 
citizens  must  participate,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives, in  the  process  of  deliberation 
about  the  present  and  the  future.  We  have 
often  invited,  and  do  so  again  today,  all 
those  parties  with  manifest  supp6rt  among 
people  of  our  country,  to  join  with  us  in 
that  process.  We  reject  categorically  the 
notion  that  we  are  an  anliSWAPO  front,  or 
indeed  a  front  in  opposition  to  any  party. 
We  define  ourselves  in  terms  of  our  goals,  in 
terms  of  the  values  to  which  we  subscribe, 
in  terms  of  our  vision  of  the  future.  We 
have  defined  these  in  our  public  documents 
and  invite  all  those  who  share  these  goals 
and  values,  to  join  with  us  in  strongly  as- 
serting our  right  to  achieve  them. 

We  are  opposed  to  further  violence  and 
bloodshed,  believing  that  the  people  of  this 
country  and  indeed  the  region  have  already 
suffered  far  too  much  from  this  internecine 
struggle  which  has  drawn  in  foreign  powers 
whose  interests  are  divergent  from  our  own. 
We  believe  that  peace  and  national  reconcil- 
iation are  vital  now  and  that  the  task  of  re- 
construction must  begin  immediately.  Re- 
gional circumstances  are  now.  at  last,  con- 
ductive to  this  and  the  opportunity  for  rec- 
onciliation must  be  seized  urgently. 

Since  the  opening  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence we  have  made  satisfactory,  indeed  even 
remarkable,  progress  in  achieving  these 
goals. 

We  have  reached  agreement  on  two  im- 
portant documents;  The  Windhoek  Declara- 
tion of  Basic  Principles,  issued  on  24  Febru- 
ary and  the  Bill  of  Fundamental  Rights  and 
Objectives,  made  public  on  19  April.  The 
latter  document,  in  particular,  is  a  serious 
effort  to  express  and  encompass  in  a  paper 
of  eventual  constitutional  significance,  the 
basic  value  of  our  whole  society.  The  Rights 
enshrined  in  that  document,  if  embodied  in 
a  future  constitution,  will  protect  our  civil 
liberties  against  improper  encroachment  by 
any  government,  and  a  commitment  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  Objectives  will  bind  our 
future  governments  to  policies  which  will  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  all  the  people  of 
our  country. 

We  have  held  discussions  with  the  South 
African  government  in  the  person  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  other  Ministers  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  with  a  delegation  of  the 
United  States  of  America  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Chester  A.  Crocker.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs. 
Through  these  discussions  we  have  made  a 
modest  contribution  to  the  search  for  peace 
in  Southern  Africa.  We  have  also  communi- 
cated with  other  African  and  Western  gov- 
ernments and  look  forward  to  expanding 
these  communications  in  the  future. 

We  have  taken  a  public  position  and  held 
talks  with  South  African  government  repre- 
sentatives in  support  of  the  release  of  per- 
sons imprisoned  or  detained  for  offenses  re- 
lated to  their  political  convictions.  We  have 
not  done  this  lightly,  but  in  the  belief  that 
such  a  process  will  contribute  meaningfully 
to  the  creation  of  a  climate  conductive  to 
national  reconciliation.  Mr.  Andimba  Toiva 
ja  Toiva  and  Mr.  Willibald  Sagarla  were  re- 
leased from  prison  on  March  1.  1984.  and 
the  decision  to  release  54  detainees  from 
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MaiientAl  was  made  known  by  the  Adminis- 
trator-General on  May  3.  We  shall  continue 
to  work  for  such  further  releases  as  will  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace. 

We  have  completed  arrangements  for 
visits  to  a  number  of  African  states,  both 
within  our  region  and  elsewhere  on  the  con- 
tinent. African  Heads  of  State  interested  in 
promoting  a  resolution  of  Southern  African 
conflicts  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
hearing  the  perspective  of  the  people  of  this 
country  and  have  promised  assistance  in 
furthering  the  cause  of  national  reconcilia- 
tion. A  delegation  from  the  Multi-Party 
Conference  will  leave  Windhoek  for  Lusaka 
on  Thursday.  May  10  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Kenneth  Kaunda  and  will  hold 
discussions  with  the  President  of  Zambia 
and  his  ministers  and  SWAPO.  The  Admin- 
istrator-General of  South  West  Africa/Na- 
mibia and  President  Kaunda  will  act  as 
Chairman  and  Co-chairman  respectively  in 
our  discussions  with  SWAPO.  We  believe 
that  these  discussions  have  the  potential  to 
make  a  major  contribution  to  peace,  self-de- 
termination and  independence  and  deeply 
appreciate  President  Kaunda's  initiative  in 
proposing  that  they  take  place. 

We  stand  today  at  the  decisive  crossroads 
of  our  nation's  future.  If  we  succeed  in  our 
present  endeavor  to  bring  about  peace  and 
reconciliation,  we  shall  be  able  to  achieve  a 
free,  democratic,  stable  and  prosperous 
country.  If  we  fail,  we  shall  face  yet  more 
suffering  and  strife,  economic  decline  and 
bloodshed.  We  dare  not  fail,  and  to  succeed, 
we  have  the  prayers  and  assistance  of  all  of 
our  people. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
listed  staff  meml)ers  be  permitted 
access  to  the  floor  during  consider- 
ation of  S.  2723,  the  omnibus  defense 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  list  follows: 

James  F-  McGovem.  Arnold  L.  Punaro,  L. 
Wayne  Amy  III.  Robert  E.  Bayer.  Kathryn 
E.  Bognovitz.  Robert  P.  Bott.  Barbara  B 
Brown,  John  G.  Campbell.  Marie  Chaillet, 
Christine  C.  Dauth.  Marie  F.  Dickinson.  Mi- 
chael B.  Donley.  Richard  D.  Finn.  Jr.. 
Judith  A.  Preedman.  Douglas  R.  Graham. 
John  J.  Hamre.  Drew  A.  Harker.  William  E. 
Hoehn,  Jr..  George  K.  Johnson.  Jr..  James 
R.  Locher  III.  Karen  A.  Love.  David  S 
Lyles,  Jose  E.  Martinez.  Gordon  G.  Riggle. 
Mark  B.  Robinson.  Ann  E.  Sauer.  Carl  M. 
Smith.  James  C.  Smith  III,  Jeffrey  H 
Smith.  Patrick  A.  Tucker.  Patricia  L. 
Watson,  Toni  D.  White.  Alan  R  Yuspeh 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  I  understand  it, 
under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  will  turn  to  consideration 
of  the  DOD  authorization  bill.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION.  1985 


The 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  2723)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  auid  to  prescribe  per- 
sonnel levels  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations  for 
such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
security  programs  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  report 
to  the  Senate  the  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  S. 
2723.  the  Omnibus  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

For  the  second  year,  the  committee 
has  reported  a  bill  that  incorporates 
all  the  major  components  of  the  na- 
tional defense  budget  that  require 
annual  authorization.  The  pending  bill 
thus  includes  the  regular  authoriza- 
tions for  procurement,  research  and 
development,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, personnel  end-strengths,  and 
civil  defense,  as  well  as  authorizations 
for  military  construction,  and  the  mili- 
tary programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

The  President's  February  request 
for  national  defense  totaled  $313.4  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  In  marking  up  the  bill,  the  com- 
mittee elected  to  follow  the  guidelines 
contained  in  the  Senate  passed  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget, 
which  provides  for  defense  budget  au- 
thority of  $299  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  The  committee's  objective, 
therefore,  was  to  reduce  the  Presi- 
dent's February  request  by  $14.4  bil- 
lion. 

The  committee  achieved  this  large 
reduction  by  making  reductions  of  $6.9 
billion  in  procurement.  $1.4  billion  in 
R&D,  $2.5  billion  in  O&M,  $1.2  billion 
in  military  construction,  and  approxi- 
mately $650  million  in  other  programs. 
When  combined  with  the  funding 
impact  of  the  committee's  manpower 
recommendations  and  other  legislative 
restrictions  valued  at  approximately 
$1.8  billion,  the  overall  reduction  from 
the  request  totals  approximately  $14.4 
billion. 

During  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions on  the  February  request,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  provided  the 
committee  a  list  of  proposed  revisions 
to  the  request,  based  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  help  develop  a 
comprehensive  and  responsible  fiscal 
plan  for  deficit  reductions.  These  pro- 


posed revisions  also  totaled  $14.4  bil- 
lion. The  committee  found  this  list  to 
be  helpful  in  identifying  potential  re- 
ductions to  the  February  request,  but 
by  no  means  did  we  rubberstamp  these 
Defense  Department  proposals. 

I  should  emphasize  at  this  point 
that  it  has  long  been  the  committee's 
view  that  in  a  budget  of  this  size, 
there  is  always  room  for  greater  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  But  it  is  not 
always  true  that  effective  manage- 
ment improvements  can  be  legislated 
by  the  Congress.  We  certainly  cannot 
claim  to  be  making  reductions  of  $14.4 
billion  in  defense  reductions  related  to 
so-called  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
to  my  colleagues  that,  while  the  effect 
of  reductions  totaling  $14.4  billion  can 
be  minimized,  they  caruiot  be  made 
without  a  negative  effect  on  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  defense  pro- 
gram. The  overall  effect  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  to  further  slow  the  much 
needed  improvements  in  our  defense 
capability  that  were  mandated  by  the 
American  people  in  1980.  While  we 
will  continue  to  make  progress  in  this 
bill,  we  are  now  at  least  1  year  behind 
the  financial  program  set  by  this  ad- 
ministration in  1981.  and  we  are  much 
closer  to  the  program  left  behind  by 
the  previous  administration— a  pro- 
gram which  had  been  perceived  as  in- 
sufficient during  the  96th  Congress. 

Having  reviewed  the  committee  rec- 
ommendations by  major  appropria- 
tions, I  should  also  summarize  com- 
mittee action  in  the  major  mission 
areas. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  consistently  placed  high  priori- 
ty on  achieving  efficient  production 
rates  for  our  tactical  systems.  This 
year,  despite  the  significant  reduction 
in  the  overall  spending  level,  we  have 
recommended  production  levels  for 
most  of  the  major  tactical  systems 
which  protect  that  management  objec- 
tive. In  many  cases  the  committee 
elected  not  to  accept  reductions  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  that 
would  have  followed  the  business  as 
usual  approach  of  stretching  out  pro- 
duction rates  and  increasing  unit  costs. 

For  example,  the  administration's 
revised  budget  included  just  600  M-1 
tanks,  but  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended procurement  of  720.  Similarly, 
the  committee  recommends  procuring 
144  Apache  helicopters— as  originally 
requested— rather  than  112  as  pro- 
posed in  the  budget  amendment.  In 
the  case  of  the  Apache  helicopters  re- 
jecting the  administration's  proposal 
will  avoid  a  $1.2  million  increase  in  the 
unit  cost  of  the  helicopter. 

However,  the  committee  did  -recom- 
mend some  reductions  in  major  pro- 
grams on  purely  budgetary  grounds. 
Changes  in  the  Patriot,  Bradley,  and 
Divad  programs  will  increase  unit 
costs  and  total  program  costs.  Know- 
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ing  that  changes  of  this  kind  represent 
false  economies,  the  committee  never- 
theless accepted  these  costs  increases 
in  order  to  insure  that  the  Army's 
overdue  modernization  program  stays 
on  track. 

In  the  tactical  accounts,  savings 
were  achieved  by  reducing  advance 
procurement  funding  and  by  slowing 
the  rate  of  growth  in  the  spares,  modi- 
fications to  existing  aircraft  and  other 
procurement  accounts.  Additionally, 
over  $340  million  was  saved  as  a  result 
of  the  favorable  outcome  of  the  Air 
Force  aKernate  fighter  engine  compe- 
tition. 

In  the  area  of  sea  power  and  force 
projection,  the  committee  recom- 
mends authorization  of  26  ships,  of 
which  21  are  new  construction  and  the 
balance  are  conversions,  reactivating, 
or  part  of  the  life  extension  program. 
The  committee  disagreed  slightly  with 
the  Department  and  approved  four 
SSN-688  Los  Angeles  class  nuclear- 
powered  attack  submarines,  instead  of 
the  three  requested  in  the  administra- 
tion's May  budget  revision.  The  com- 
mittee also  approved  three  CG-47 
Aegis  class  guided  missile  destroyers. 
Mr.  President,  these  ships  are  both  ca- 
pable and  extremely  cost  effective  and 
will  help  provide  the  added  firepower 
to  the  fleet  that  Is  needed  to  face  a 
growing  and  more  technically  compe- 
tent adversary  at  sea. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  com- 
mittee has  placed  high  priority  on 
force  projection  programs  In  light  of 
the  imbalance  between  our  combat 
forces  and  their  capability  to  deploy  in 
a  timely  manner  during  times  of  crisis. 
This  bill  contains  $5.77  billion  for 
force  projection  programs,  primarily 
airlift,  sealift,  and  amphibious  ship- 
ping. There  are  three  key  airlift  pro- 
granis:  procurement  of  eight  C-5B's 
and  eight  KC-10A*s  and  expanded  re- 
search and  development  of  a  new  air- 
lift aircraft,  the  C-17.  Efforts  to  aug- 
ment strategic  sealift  are  continued 
through  the  acquisition  of  militarily 
useful  commercial  ships  for  the  Ready 
Reserve  Force.  Force  projection  fund- 
ing continues  to  emphasize  the  need  to 
expand  amphibious  shipping  capabili- 
ties. Two  LSD-41  class  landing  ship 
docks  are  recommended  for  procure- 
ment as  well  as  advance  procurement 
for  the  second  LHD-1  assault  ship. 

With  respect  to  strategic  programs, 
the  committee  continued  to  support 
the  modernization  program  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  regarding  the  important 
linkage  between  modernization  and 
arms  control  as  well  as  the  long  over- 
due requirements  to  upgrade  our  stra- 
tegic command  control  and  communi- 
cations. The  fiscal  year  1985  request 
represented  the  peak  funding  year  for 
strategic  progrartis  as  a  percent  of  the 
DOD  total,  and  yet  this  percentage 
represents  only  about  14  percent  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  total. 


The  committee  recommended  an  au- 
thorization for  procurement  of  21 
Peacekeeper  (MX)  missiles,  a  reduc- 
tion of  19  missiles  and  $555  million 
from  the  original  request.  This  action 
was  taken  In  view  of  budgetary  con- 
straints, and  the  need  to  maintain 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  this  im- 
portant program.  Procurement  of 
Peacekeeper  missiles,  without  the  re- 
strictions that  have  been  the  focus  of 
House  debate,  is  viewed  by  the  com- 
mittee as  essential  to  our  strategic 
arms  negotiating  efforts.  We  must  not 
reward  the  Soviets  for  their  unwilling- 
ness to  negotiate  by  unilateral  reduc- 
tions and  restraints  on  U.S.  strategic 
programs,  particularly  the  MX.  The 
committee  also  endorsed  most  of  the 
Air  Force's  plans  for  the  small  ICBM 
programs  and  for  related  survivable 
basing  efforts. 

The  two-bomber  approach  to  the 
modernization  of  our  strategic  bomber 
force  continued  to  have  the  strong 
support  of  the  committee.  All  funds 
for  B-IB  research  and  development, 
procurement  of  34  B-IB  bombers,  and 
B-IB  advance  procurement  was  recom- 
mended for  authorization,  as  was  the 
full  amount  requested  for  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber.  Included 
In  the  bin  Is  language  that  restricts 
the  use  of  fiscal  year  1985  funds  for  re- 
search and  other  activities  associated 
with  more  than  100  B-IB  bombers,  or 
their  derivatives. 

The  committee  strongly  supported 
the  thrust  of  the  President's  strategic 
defense  initiative,  with  Its  goal  of 
moving  away  from  our  current  sole  re- 
liance on  offensive  retaliation  for  de- 
terrance.  especially  in  view  of  the 
Soviet  efforts  to  expand  their  antlbal- 
listic  missiles  capabilities.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  further  reductions  in 
this  program,  beyond  the  $150  million 
already  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee because  of  budgetary  consider- 
ations, would  have  the  effect  of  cur- 
tailing programs  that  have  enjoyed 
the  bipartisan  support  of  Congress  In 
past  years,  and  are  essential  on  their 
own  merits,  quite  aside  from  their  ap- 
plication to  the  President's  strategic 
defense  Initiative. 

The  committee  recommended  au- 
thorization of  the  full  amount  request- 
ed for  the  U.S.  antlsatelllte  system.  In 
addition,  the  committee  endorsed  lan- 
guage that  modified  the  Tsongas 
amendment  passed  last  year  while  re- 
taining the  important  linkage  between 
arms  control  and  the  continued  testing 
and  development  of  the  U.S.  Asat  min- 
iature homing  vehicles.  The  conunit- 
tee  received  much  testimony  this  year 
regarding  Asat  verification  and  Asat 
definition  issues  that  changed  consid- 
erably the  basis  on  which  the  Tsongas 
amendment  had  enjoyed  widespread 
support. 

The  committee  reluctantly  deleted 
all  production  funds  requested  for 
chemical  weapon  components  and  re- 


lated pro4jiction  facilities  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  political  reality  that  in  an 
election  year.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
Congress  would  be  willing  to  take  a  fa- 
vorable position  on  this  critically  Im- 
portant issue. 

In  the  areas  of  preparedness,  the 
committee  is  recommending  real 
growth  of  approximately  6.5  percent 
in  operation  and  maintenance  over  the 
fiscal  year  1984  program.  The  commit- 
tee approved  the  expanded  flying-hour 
and  training  programs  contained  In 
the  February  request,  and  rejected 
proposed  reductions  in  the  Army's  am- 
munition program.  Of  the  $2.5  billion 
recommended  for  reduction  in  O&M, 
approximately  35  percent  is  related  to 
pricing  changes  in  foreign  currency 
and  fuel  which  will  have  little  if  any 
impact  on  preparedness  programs. 

In  manpower  and  personnel,  the 
committee  approved  a  military  pay 
raise  of  4  percent  except  for  E-l's  with 
less  than  4  months  of  active  duty 
whose  pay  would  not  be  increased. 
The  committee  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion of  just  over  10,000  active  duty 
personnel  from  the  February  request 
of  about  2.2  million,  but  authorized  an 
increase  of  more  than  44,000  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserves.  The  committee  also 
recommends  the  extension  of  enlist- 
ment and  reenlistment  bonuses 
through  fiscal  year  1986. 

With  regard  to  military  construc- 
tion, which  is  found  in  title  II  of  the 
bill,  the  committee  has  recommended 
a  reduction  of  $1.2  billion  from  a  re- 
quest of  $10.5  billion.  In  so  doing, 
many  justified  construction  projects 
have  been  deferred  but  this  is  Inevita- 
ble when  reductions  of  this  magnitude 
are  necessary. 

Title  III  contains  the  authorization 
for  those  defense  programs  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Energy.  These 
programs,  for  the  most  part,  deal  with 
R&D  and  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Reductions  of  $461  million  are 
recommended  from  a  budget  request 
of  $7.8  billion.  In  a  significant  provi- 
sion the  bill  will  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  budget  for  these 
programs  and  to  reimburse  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  which  will  contin- 
ue to  execute  the  programs  just  as 
they  do  now.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  build  increased  cost  disci- 
pline into  the  warhead  programing 
process. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  commit- 
tee has  also  Incorporated  a  number  of 
provisions  relating  to  defense  procure- 
ment. These  provisons  are  intended  to 
improve  the  acquisition  process  of  the 
Department.  The  committee  has  rec- 
ommended changes  to  the  present 
warranties  law,  has  proposed  a 
number  of  actions  intended  to  address 
the  spare  parts  problem  and  has  re- 
quired that  program  managers  serve 
for  at  least  4  years.  The  Congress  has 
been  quite  active  In  this  area  over  the  , 
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past  2  years  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  the  committee 
report  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
these  recommendations. 

I  believe  I  spealc  for  those  members 
of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  urging  restraint  against  fur- 
ther amendments  in  this  area.  We  do 
not  need  more  legislation.  Indeed. 
Congress  itself  is  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  bureaucratic  inefficiencies  about 
which  we  so  often  complain. 

Mr.  President,  the  consideration  of 
this  and  other  authorization  bills  has 
once  again  been  delayed  while  the 
Senate  wrestled  with  overall  budget 
packages.  There  are  not  many  legisla- 
tive days  remaining  in  this  session.  We 
must  now  act  on  this  bill  in  order  to 
allow  the  appropriation  bills  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  hope  we  can  complete  this  bill  by 
Thursday  night  of  next  week,  and  I 
intend  to  do  everything  I  can  to  expe- 
dite matters  on  the  floor,  to  try  to 
complete  action  by  that  time,  so  that 
we  have  enough  time  remaining  to  go 
to  conference  with  the  House  and  get 
a  bill  to  the  President  by  the  Fourth 
of  July  recess. 

It  has  been  outrageous,  unexplaina- 
ble.  and  an  all  too  common  happening 
that  Congress  has  been  unable  to  com- 
plete its  work  in  a  timely  fashion,  and 
I  fear  that  we  are  destined  for  yet  an- 
other continuing  resolution  with  all  of 
its  inefficiencies.  This  simply  validates 
the  need  for  substantial  congressional 
reform  which  I  have  suggested  on 
other  occasions,  and  which  I  believe 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  also  has  suggest- 
ed rather  strongly.  I  think  he  and  I 
are  tuned  to  the  same  frequency  on 
many  of  these  suggestions. 

Given  the  House  bill  that  passed 
just  last  week.  I  can  already  anticipate 
that  a  difficult  conference  lies  ahead. 
Chairman  Price  and  I  are  determined 
to  make  every  effort  to  complete  con- 
ference on  the  defense  authorization 
bills  before  the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 
So  I  reemphasize.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  means  that  the  Senate  must  move 
quickly  in  its  consideration  of  the  bill. 
This  is  an  election  year,  and  we  can 
expect  many  amendments:  but  I  urge 
my  colleagues  who  may  wish  to  offer 
amendments  to  consider  them  very 
carefully.  If  they  must  offer  amend- 
ments, they  should  offer  them  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  we  may  proceed  in 
an  orderly  fashion  with  this  bill  and 
with  other  vital  Senate  business  that 
awaits  the  disposition  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  yield 
the  floor,  and  I  suggest  that  the  Chair 
recognize  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member.  Senator  Nunn.  who. 
together  with  his  staff  and  very  capa- 
ble minority  staff  director.  Arnold 
Punaro,  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with.  Senator  Nunn  is  thoughtful. 
knowledgeable,  asks  all  the  right  ques- 
tions, and,  most  important,  tends  to 


avoid  the  natural  tendency  toward 
partisanship,  which  he  and  I  agree 
should  have  no  place  in  important 
matters  of  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  doing  a  very  thorough  job  in 
presenting  this  bill  to  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  presentation  of 
the  bill  but  also  the  hearings  which 
have  been  conducted  at  the  subcom- 
mittee level  and  the  full  committee 
level,  with  full  cooperation  flowing 
from  the  majority  to  the  minority.  We 
are  grateful  for  that  cooperation,  and 
we  hope  we  have  reciprocated.  We 
intend  to  reciprocate. 

I  certainly  endorse  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  we  need  to 
make  every  effort  to  eliminate  parti- 
sanship in  the  defense  arena  so  far  as 
humanly  possible.  We  have  tried  to  do 
that  on  the  minority  side,  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  that. 

I  note  that  this  is  Chairman 
Towers  final  authorization  bill  that 
he  will  be  presenting  to  the  Senate,  at 
least  on  this  side  of  the  river.  What 
the  future  may  hold  for  him.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  submit  that  he  has  the 
background  and  knowledge  that  are 
indispensable  in  the  defense  arena.  I 
hope  that,  whatever  the  future  holds 
when  he  retires,  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion, he  will  continue  to  involve  him- 
self in  the  defense  arena  and  our  for- 
eign policy  arena  as  well  as  in  the 
overall  involvement  of  every  aspect  of 
government,  because  his  talent, 
wisdom,  and  experience  are  indeed  na- 
tional assets.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  Chairman  Tower  as  the  bill 
continues. 

We  will  certainly  find  ourselves  in 
agreement  on  a  number  of  issues,  and 
I  am  sure  we  will  Inevitably  find  our- 
selves in  disagreement  on  some.  But  I 
am  proud  to  have  served  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  I  thank 
Senator  Tower  for  his  courtesies  and 
his  consideration.  I  also  thank  Jim 
McGovern  and  all  the  capable  staff  on 
the  majority  side  for  their  splendid  co- 
operation. I  might  note  at  the  outset 
that  the  majority  and  minority  staffs, 
primarily  thf  majority  staff,  have 
done  an  extraordinary  job  in  the 
whole  area  of  defense  reorganization.  I 
am  sure  we  will  have  a  debate  on  that 
matter  this  week  or  next  week.  I  un- 
derstand that  Senator  Eagleton  has 
an  amendment  on  that.  It  is  an  enor- 
mously complex  but  very  important 
problem. 

Senator  Tower  and  I  have  tried  to 
work  together  in  this  area.  We  have 
succeeded  so  far.  I  hope  we  will  be 
able,  during  this  year,  to  conclude  and 
present  to  our  colleagues,  a  joint  bill 
for  their  consideration. 

We  may  get  to  some  of  these  issues 
during  this  bill,  but  again.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  majority  staff  for  a 
splendid  job  of  pointing  out  the  vari- 
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ous  options  in  this  area,  not  only  in 
the  area  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  but  also 
in  the  whole  area  of  defense.  Defense 
Department  itself,  the  organization 
the  chain  of  command,  the  procure- 
ment area,  the  budgeting  area,  the 
very  important  link  between  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  our  commanders  and  chiefs 
out  in  the  field  who  basically  run  our 
military  forces  on  a  joint  basis. 

All  of  these  have  been  addressed  and 
I  think  that  product  will  serve  us  well 
while  we  are  deliberating  both  on  this 
bill  and  in  conference  as  well  as  hope- 
fully later  this  year  on  a  bill  that 
would  address  just  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Senator  Tower,  in  bring- 
ing the  Omnibus  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  the 
floor. 

This  bill  provides  authorization  for 
most  all  of  the  major  functions  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  committee,  to 
include  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  Energy  nuclear 
weapons  programs,  and  the  annual 
military  construction  budget. 

The  committee  has  followed  the 
practice  of  previous  years  in  present- 
ing this  bill  and  has  marked  the  au- 
thorization for  budget  function  050  to 
that  level  approved  by  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  our  markup.  At  this  point, 
the  Senate  has  approved  a  budget  res- 
olution number  of  approximately  $299 
billion.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  indicated  that  the  bill  we 
will  be  debating  on  the  floor  comes 
very  close  to  meeting  this  target  when 
all  the  various  elements  are  consid- 
ered. Prom  the  outset  this  year,  the 
committee  had  a  goal  of  providing  a 
bill  that  came  as  close  to  the  budget 
resolution  number  as  possible.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  budget  conference  is  just 
getting  underway  and  that  there  may 
be  a  different  first  resolution  budget 
number  available  within  the  next  sev- 
eral weeks.  However,  there  are  consid- 
erable uncertainties  associated  with 
this  prospect.  Should  a  final  number 
become  available.  I  believe  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  that  the  defense  bill 
being  debated  at  this  time  can  be  ad- 
justed, from  a  committee  amendment 
to  adjusting  to  the  House  version  in 
conference  which  is  at  this  time  over 
$5  billion  lower  than  the  authorization 
bill  we  are  presenting  to  the  Senate 
for  deliberation. 

I  personally  believe  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  authorization  bills,  al- 
though technically  perhaps  not  bound 
by  the  budget  authority  targets  in  the 
budget  resolution,  depending  upon  the 
interpretation,  nevertheless,  that  they 
should  conform  as  closely  as  possible 
to  that  number. 

As  the  major  policy  bill  relating  to 
our  national  security,  it  is  also  impor- 
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nature  of  the  remaining  weeks  in  tne 
legislative  schedule  during  this  elec- 
tion year  and  convention  year  and  the 
fact  that  we  must  go  to  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  has  just  passed  a  bill  with  sig- 
nificant differences.  It  is  for  those  rea- 
sons that  we  need  to  move  this  bill 
through  the  Senate  as  soon  as  we  can. 
given  the  complexity  of  the  bill.  I 
know  it  is  going  to  take  severa^  days  of 
debate.  I  do  not  think  we  should  short- 
cut that  debate. 

But  I  do  join  the  chairman  in  his 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  conclude 
the  bill  certainly  by  the  end  of  next 

week  *• 

The  chairman  has  provided  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  detail  on  the  contents 
of  the  bfll,  and  I  wiU  not  attempt  to 
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is  the  full  support  of  the  needed  fund- 
ing to  keep  the  advanced  technology 
bomber  and  the  advanced  cruise  mis- 
sile on  track  and  on  schedule.  These 
very  important  high-leveraged  mili- 
tary programs  are  under  increasing 
pressure  because  they  are  a  part  of  an 
overall  strategic  package  that  is  obvi- 
ously larger  than  this  size  defense 
budget  can  sustain  and  maintain  a  bal- 
anced program. 

These  are  the  programs  that  are 
under  pressure.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  made  certain  cuts  in 
this  arena,  and  I  am  delighted  that 
the  committee  rejected  those  cuts.  1 
hope  we  will  continue  that  po.<?ition  in 
conference. 

This  bill  does  make  it  clear  that  tne 
committee  intends  that  these  pro- 
grams   go    forward    on    the    planned 
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I  would,  however,  like  to  provide  my 
views  on  some  of  the  highlights  and 
some  of  the  trends  in  the  defense  area. 
In  the  bill  we  are  reportmg  today, 
the  overall  reduction  in  operation  and 
maintenance    recommended    by    the 
committee  is  less  than  the  O&M  re- 
duction   included   in   the   Presidents 
Rose     Garden     compromise     list     of 
budget  reductions,  and  I  find  that  a 
positive  contribution  by  the  commit- 
tee The  President's  budget  reductions 
included  cuts  in  some  very  Impiortant 
conventional      munitions      programs, 
army   training   ammunition,   the   Air 
Force's  combined  effects  munition,  the 
TOW  2  missile,  and  the  Hellfire  mis- 
sile,   which   the   committee    did   not 

The  committee  was  also  able  to 
avoid  making  some  of  the  O&M  reduc- 
tions recommended  in  the  Presidents 


ceive  a  very  high  priority  in  the  over- 
all strategic  modernization  program. 

I  know  that  Senator  Robert  Byrd 
from  West  Virginia,  our  minority 
leader,  is  very  interested  in  these  pro- 
grams and  I  am  certain  that  he  and  1 
and  Chairman  Tower  will  have  a 
dialog  before  this  bill  is  concluded 
pointing  out  what  has  been  done  in 
this  arena  as  well  as  what  the  House 


a  trial  separation  for  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  rather  than  requiring  that 
all  elements  be  completely  joint  and 
identical. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  given 
both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  the 
latitude  they  need  to  pursue  their  own 
unique  requirements.  However,  this 
bill  serves  notice  to  both  services  the 
committee  feels  there  has  been  too 
much  footdragging  on  improved  con- 
ventional capabilities. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  dealt 
with  the  joint  programs  fairly  and  re- 
alisticallv;  we  have  given  the  services 
latitude  to  proceed  down  the  paths 
they  want  to  follow,  and  we  will  now 
closely  monitor  how  vigorously  they 
will  travel  down  these  paths. 

I  also  note  one  action  taken  by  the 
committee  in  the  manpower  area.  The 
fiscal  year  1984  Defense  Authorization 
Act  mandated  a  5-percent  reduction  in 
the  level  of  management  headquarters 
staffing  in  the  Department.  The  com- 
mittee's review  found  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  reduction  by  the  De- 
fense Department  was  somewhat 
uneven  and  using  my  own  words  half- 
hearted. ,, 

In  order  to  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
Defense  Department  to  reduce  unnec- 


of  Representatives  has  done.  essary  overhead  functions  and  to  in- 
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several  actions  of  note.  In  terms  of  the 
key  joint  programs  needed  to  improve 
conventional  capability  in  NATO.  I 
know  the  committee  was  concerned 
about  the  slow  pace  of  the  efforts  on 
the  joint  tactical  missile  program,  the 
joint  target  and  attack  radar  system. 
and  the  joint  tactical  fusion  program. 
These  programs  are  needed  to  support 
the  key   goal  of  detecting,   delaying 


crease  the  number  of  personnel  in 
actual  operating  activities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  administrative  activities,  the 
committee  bill  recommended  another 
5-percent  reduction  in  management 
headquarter  staffing  from  the  level 
contained  in  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1985  budget  request. 

We  should  also  note  the  major  effort 
and  initiatives  by  the  committee  in  the 
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have  had  the  most  direct  impact  on 
readiness.  For  example,  the  committee 
did  not  adopt  the  reductions  proposed 
by  the  President  for  the  Air  Force  ajnd 
Navy  flying-liour  programs,  for  the  de- 
ferral of  an  overhaul  on  a  strategic  nu- 
clear submarine,  for  certain  Army  lo- 
gistics programs,  or  for  deactivation  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  Roland  air 
defense  unit.  ,    .,  , 

If  the  ultimate  level  of  defense 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1985  is  lower 
than  the  level  contained  In  this  bill- 
as  it  almost  certainly  will  be— I  hope 
Congress  will  continue  to  make  an 
effort  to  balance  any  further  reduc- 
tions so  that  readiness  and  sustainabil- 
ity  do  not  take  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  cuts. 

In  the  nuclear  area,  I  continue  to  be 


follow-on  forces  in  the  event  of  a 
Warsaw  Pact  attack  on  NATO.  Only 
the  joint  tactical  fusion  program  ap- 
pears to  be  moving  forward  with  any 
sense  of  purpose  and  dedication. 

The  JSTARS  programs  have  been 
beset  by  problems,  not  with  the  radar 


was  headed  up  by  Senators  Dan 
QuAYLE.  on  the  Republican  side,  and 
Carl  Levin,  on  the  Democratic  side. 
This  task  force  spent  untold  hours  in 
any   number   of   hearings   looking   at 


beset  by  problems,  not  with  the  radar    ^"^    "";'\"j^;  ^ey  procurement  issues 
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the  aircraft  to  carry  it  aloft.  The 
Army  and  the  Air  Force,  however, 
have  recently  come  to  a  decision  to 
merge  their  requirements  and  to  use 
the  same  platform.  The  committee 
now  hopes  and  expects  that  they  will 
now  move  out  smartly  on  this  pro- 
gran^-  ,  r  *l. 
No  such  agreement  has  been  forth- 
coming on  the  joint  tactical  missile. 
Nearly  2  years  has  elapsed  since  the 
assault  breaker  technology  demonstra- 


before  Congress  to  include  warranties, 
small  business  involvement  in  procure- 
ment, spare  parts,  and  how  DOD  re- 
ports to  Congress  on  procurement 
matters.  The  committee  has  acted  in 
many  of  these  areas  and  has  incorpo- 
rated a  number  of  key  changes  m  this  > 
bill    which    are    highlighted    in    our 

report.  ., 

I  also  point  out  a  provision  in  the 
bill  that  requires  a  mandatory  tour 
length  for  defense  program  managers 
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ia  who  is  here  in  the  Chamber,  and  we 
take  note  of  his  successful  landing  in 
Normandy  and  his  successful  return  to 


last  several  years  have  a  heavy  over- 
emphasis on  nuclear  programs.  This 
must  be  an  increasing  concern  as  the 
budget  levels  are  now  being  reduced 
and  the  strategic  programs  are  being 


ballistic  missiles  with  smart  submuni- 
tions  to  attack  vehicles  at  a  distance. 
Despite  overwhelming  congressional 
support,  despite  DOD  prodding,  de- 
spite authorization  and  appropriation 
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the  States  with  great  pleasure.  Sena- 
tor Warner  and  myself  think  this  is  a 
very  important  provision.  We  have 
found  a  number  of  problems  in  the 
very  short  tour  and  very  rapid  turnov- 
er for  those  military  officers  who  are 
in  charge  of  procuring  major  defense 
systems  such  as  our  ships,  planes, 
tanks,  and  missiles.  It  would  also  re- 
quire that  the  senior  military  officers 
heading  up  the  major  procurement 
commands  such  as  the  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command  and  the  Navy  Material 
and  Readiness  Command  would  also 
have  4-year  tours.  One  of  the  key 
problenu>  we  i.ave  noted  over  the  years 
is  the  turbulence  in  the  procurement 
business  caused  by  the  rapid  turnover 
of  personnel. 

The  committee  received  testimony 
this  year  that  the  average  tenure  of 
program  managers  for  the  Army's  cur- 
rent selected  acquisition  report  (SAR) 
systems  is  2.2  years;  for  the  Air  Forces 
current  SAR  systems.  2.3  years:  and 
for  the  Navy's  current  SAR  systems.  3 
years.  I  believe  the  minimum  tour 
lengths  mandated  by  the  committee 
will  help  bring  stability  and  account- 
ability to  the  defense  acquisition  proc- 
ess. 

I  continue  to  have  concerns  about 
the  overall  trends  in  the  defense 
budget. 

When  the  committee  began  its  hear- 
ing cycle  back  in  February.  I  raised 
several  questions  that  I  felt  the  com- 
mittee should  pose  prior  to  reaching 
any  final  decisions  on  this  year's  de- 
fense budget. 

I  raised  the  question  of  what  the  De- 
fense Department  has  done  with  the 
large  increases  in  funding  it  has  re 
ceived  since  fiscal  year  1980.  From 
fiscal  year  1980  through  fiscal  year 
1984.  DODs  budget  authority  has  in- 
creased by  about  $116  billion,  for  a 
real  growth  in  budget  authority  of  ap- 
proximately 40  percent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  General 
Vessey  has  staled— "We  have  a  more 
capable  and  more  ready  force  than  we 
did  3  years  ago.  "  The  real  question  in 
my  mind  is  whether  the  overall  im- 
provements in  capability  and  readiness 
have  been  commensurate  with  the  sig- 
nificant increases  in  funding.  For  ex- 
ample: 

There  has  been  little  significant 
change  in  the  size  of  our  force  struc- 
ture over  the  last  3  years. 

Increased  funding  for  munitions  and 
spare  parts  has  improved  the  sustain- 
ability  of  our  forces  in  the  last  3  years. 
but  in  many  areas  we  are  still  less 
than  half  way  toward  achieving  our 
near-term  sustainability  objective.  Dr. 
Larry  Korb.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Manpower.  Installations  and  Logistics, 
said  earlier  this  year  that  "the  forces 
assigned  to  our  unified  commanders 
are  not  as  sustainable  as  they  should 
be  and  will  not  be  for  the  foreseeable 
future."  Dr.  Korb  went  on  to  say  that 
he  was  "not  satisfied  that  an  ideal  bal- 


ance has  been  reached"  between  weap- 
ons production  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  ammunition  and  secondary  item 
war  reserves  essential  to  sustainability 
on  the  other  hand.  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Korb's  assessment.  The  committee  in 
this  bill  has  attempted  not  to  exacer- 
bate this  problem. 

The  question  of  whether  our  forces 
are  more  ready  than  they  were  in  1980 
has  gotten  a  lot  of  attention.  Let  me 
say  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  our  forces  today  have  fewer  defi- 
ciencies in  readiness  than  they  did  3 
years  ago.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  recently  completed  a  major  study 
for  our  committee  in  this  area,  and  it 
points  out  the  many  areas  of  substan- 
tial improvement.  However,  even  with 
this,  the  readiness  picture  across  all  of 
the  military  services  today  is  a  mixed 
bag.  Some  readiness  measures  and  in- 
dicators show  steady  improvement 
over  the  last  3  years,  others  show  little 
or  no  improvement,  and  some  indica- 
tors have  actually  declined. 

In  summary.  I  believe  the  jury  is 
still  out  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  overall  improvement  in  our  mili- 
tary capability  has  been  commensu- 
rate with  the  increases  in  funding,  and 
whether  that  funding  has  been  ap- 
plied in  a  balanced  way. 

Another  question  which  continues  to 
concern  me.  is  the  question  of  relative 
priorities  within  the  defense  budget.  If 
present  trends  continue,  we  are  going 
to  continue  procurement  of  strategic 
nuclear  systems  at  the  expense  of  our 
convention  capability,  and  we  will  not 
strike  the  right  balance  between  pro- 
curement of  new  weapons  systems  and 
funding  for  the  readiness  and  sustain- 
ability of  our  forces  today.  Let  me  just 
cite  a  few  trends  based  on  our  hear- 
ings and  on  DOD  figures  which  lead 
me  to  this  conclusion. 

The  area  of  largest  growth  in  the  de-  ' 
fense  budget  has  been  strategic  forces. 
From  fiscal  years  1981-84,  the  portion 
of  the  defense  budget  allocated  to 
strategic  forces  has  experienced  aver- 
age annual  real  growth  of  27  percent, 
compared  to  8.5  percent  for  general 
purpose  forces,  and  9  percent  for  the 
defense  budget  as  a  whole.  This  is  a 
cumulative  real  growth  of  81  percent. 
I  should  point  out  that  this  27  per- 
cent figure  does  not  take  into  account 
the  15.5  percent  average  annual  real 
growth  in  the  Department  of  Energy 
nuclear  weapons  budget,  or  the  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  in  R&D  for 
weapons  life  the  B-1.  MX  and  the 
strategic  defense  initiatives,  nor  does 
it  include  theater  nuclear  forces. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  procurement  for 
strategic  forces  accounted  for  10  per- 
cent of  the  procurement  budget.  By 
fiscal  year  1984,  strategic  forces  ac- 
counted for  almost  19  percent  of  the 
procurement  budget,  a  90  percent  in- 
crease. 

Many  of  us  are  concerned  that 
spending  for  some  of  the  current  stra- 


tegic    programs,     especially     as     the 

budget  is  reduced,  is  crowding  out 
spending  for  conventional  improve- 
ments, readiness,  sustainability  and 
the  highly  classified  advanced  technol- 
ogy programs,  particularly  some  that 
are  highly  classified.  I  remain  con- 
cerned about  recent  efforts  by  the  Air 
Force  to  cancel  or  cut  back  some  of 
these  promising  advanced  technology 
programs.  This  action  has  been  turned 
around  by  Secretary  Weinberger  and 
this  committee,  but  it  does  signal  the 
problems  in  this  area.  And  we  will 
have  some  very  hard,  tough  problems 
in  conference  in  this  area  with  the 
House. 

Finally,  regarding  the  relative  allo- 
cation between  procurement  and  oper- 
ating costs,  the  average  annual  real 
growth  in  procurement  as  a  whole  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1981-84  has  been  17 
percent,  compared  to  only  6  percent 
for  operations  and  maintenance. 

I  also  posed  the  question  in  Febru- 
ary about  whether  any  meaningful  im- 
provements in  defense  capability, 
strategy  formulation,  and  prioritiza- 
tion of  resources  were  possible  without 
some  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  I  should  add  the 
congressional  procedures  as  well.  I 
have  already  complimented  Chairman 
Tower  and  the  staff  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  completing  a 
major  study  on  the  current  organiza- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department.  The 
staff  worked  extremely  hard  on  this 
project  while  keeping  up  with  the 
committees  large  workload.  Again.  I 
pledge  my  continued  support  and  co- 
operation to  the  chairman  in  pursuing 
the  issue  of  DOD  reorganization 
which  he  very  appropriately  got  un- 
derway. I  know  that  the  House  has 
added  some  reform  provisions  to  their 
bill,  and  I  expect  that  Senators  will 
want  to  discuss  this  issue  with  us  while 
our  bill  is  on  the  floor. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  note  that  this 
will  be  Chairman  Tower's  final  de- 
fense authorization  bill  presented  to 
the  Senate.  I  have  served  on  the  com- 
mittee for  only  about  one-half  of  his 
24  years  of  dedicated  service.  In  my 
view,  this  body  owes  him  an  unpayable 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  years  of  lead- 
ership and  efforts  to  insure  this  coun- 
try had  the  national  security  it  needs 
to  deter  aggression  and  to  protect  our 
vital  interests. 

He  is  truly  deserving  of  all  the  acco- 
lades coming  his  way,  and  more,  as  he 
closes  out  his  Senate  career.  I  am 
hopeful  and  confident  that  this  exper- 
tise and  leadership  will  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  Nunn,  for  his  very 
generous  remarks  about  me.  I  hope 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  have  the 
same  sense   of  approbation   once   we 
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have  completed  action  on  this  bill  and 
on  the  appropriations  measure. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  sort 
of  nice  to  be  able  to  hear  these  nice 
things  about  one's  self  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  almost  like  having  the  privilege  of 
reading  your  own  obituary,  but  I  hope 
that  that  final  note  will  not  be  written 
for  some  years  yet.  even  though  I  am 
leaving  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  first  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  their  thorough  and  expe- 
ditious consideration  of  the  bill.  I  wish 
to  give  special  recognition  to  the  very 
important  contributions  made  by  the 
staff,  both  the  majority  staff  and  the 
minority  staff,  and  also  especially  to 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Tactical 
Warfare  Subcommittee.  Senator  Ted 
Kennojy.  Since  joining  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Kennedy  has  become  one 
of  our  most  effective  advocates  for  the 
modernization  of  our  conventional 
forces.  I  sincerely  appreciate  Senator 
Kennedy's  support  in  these  efforts— it 
has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  working 
with  him  on  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  direct  my  next  re- 
marks to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, Senator  John  Tower.  This  is.  of 
course,  the  last  defense  authorization 
bill  that  will  benefit  from  his  extraor- 
dinary leadership  as  the  committee 
chairman.  This  is  not  the  time  for  a 
lengthy  eulogy  praising  his  contribu- 
tions bo  the  work  of  the  Senate,  or  his 
untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  na- 
tional defense  for  the  past  24  years- 
there  will  be  other  opportunities  for 
that.  Today  I  will  simply  say  that 
during  the  past  31  years  that  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  very  capable  chairmen,  but  none 
more  tible  or  effective  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas.  I  think, 
without  question,  he  is  the  very  best.  I 
might  add,  Mr.  President,  although 
there  is  a  lot  of  question  of  what  I 
might  have  contributed  to  this  group 
during  my  stay.  I  personally  would 
choose  as  the  shining  example  the 
small  amount  of  help  I  was  able  to 
contribute  to  the  election  of  John 
Tower  of  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  our  deliberations  over 
the  defense  authorization  bill  have 
been  careful  and  thorough.  I  believe 
this  bin  represents  a  proper  balance  of 
our  defense  expenditures  among  the 
requirements  for  tactical  and  strategic 
modernization,  readiness  and  sustain- 
ability, research  and  development,  and 
manpower  initiatives.  This  bill  does 
not,  however,  accomplish  everything 
that  needs  to  be  done— but,  in  the  face 
of  current  budgetary  constraints,  it 
does  represent  a  proper  balance. 

Wherever  practical,  we  have  main- 
tained the  production  rates  for  tactical 
systems  at  levels  equal  to  or  greater 
than  those  achieved  last  year.  In  many 
cases,  we  rejected  the  administration's 


recommendations  to  reduce  produc- 
tion rates— as  proposed  in  the  budget 
revision,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ineffi- 
ciencies and  cost  penalties  associated 
with  program  stretchouts.  For  exam- 
ple, as  the  chairman  has  already  noted 
in  the  case  of  the  Army,  we  have  rec- 
ommended a  procurement  rate  of  144 
AH-64  Apache  helicopters— as  origi- 
nally requested— rather  than  the  re- 
vised proposal  of  112.  In  the  case  of 
the  M-1  tank,  the  revised  budget  pro- 
posed to  procure  600  tanks,  we  have 
recommended  a  level  of  720.  For  the 
Navy,  we  have  recommended  approval 
of  the  administration's  request  to  pro- 
cure 84  F/A-18's  and  a  total  of  203 
other  Navy  aircraft. 

For  the  Air  Force,  we  have  recom- 
mended the  procurement  of  150  F-16's 
and  42  F-15's,  six  fewer  than  request- 
ed by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  efforts 
to  rebuild  America's  defenses  but,  Mr. 
President,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  But  we  are  making  good  progress. 
Today's  military  services  are  better 
manned,  better  equipped,  better 
trained,  and  better  led  than  they  have 
ever  been. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that.  I  have  spent  almost  my  entire 
life  exposed  to  the  military.  I  can  say 
without  any  question  in  my  mind  that 
I  have  never  seen  this  country  better 
prepared  for  the  eventuality  of  war,  or 
a  more  universal  feeling  amongst  the 
military  that  there  are  better  answers 
to  our  problems  than  war.  But  to 
assure  the  American  people  contrary 
to  some  of  the  distortions  practiced  by 
our  media,  both  printed  and  TV  and 
radio,  I  make  the  flat  statement  that 
this  country  has  never  been  as  well 
prepared  as  it  is  today,  even  though  in 
many  categories  by  potential  enemies 
we  are  outnumbered  in  tactical  equip- 
ment, strategic  equipment,  and  par- 
ticularly in  naval  equipment. 

But.  Mr.  President,  what  very  few 
people  realize,  which  was  brought 
home  to  us  in  the  last  week  by  the 
40th  observance  of  the  landing  at  Nor- 
mandy, is  the  fact  that  one  American 
military  man  in  my  opinion  is  equal  to 
10  of  any  other  nation.  American  men 
do  not  have  to  be  led.  They  are  guided 
by  purpose.  They  are  guided  by  their 
patriotism  and  their  loyalty  to  their 
country. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  in 
closing  I  have  just  read  a  very  interest- 
ing article  in  the  Military  Review, 
which  is  the  professional  journal  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  paying  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  in  essence  war  has 
changed.  We  have  not  changed  the 
basic  concepts,  though,  of  Clausewizt, 
nor  Wellington,  nor  Napoleon,  nor  the 
developments  of  some  of  our  great 
generals,  but  we  have  recognized  that 
any  future  war  is  going  to  require  deci- 
sions made  even  down  to  the  level  of 
the  lowest  noncommissioned  officers. 


We  are  going  to  have  to  increase  and 
place  more  emphasis  upon  our  mili- 
tary academies,  upon  our  schools 
where  our  noncommissioned  officers 
are  trained,  because  we  will  see  deci- 
sions being  made,  if  we  ever  have  to  go 
to  war,  by  men  who  have  never  before 
been  expected  to  be  in  that  position. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
this  because  we  still  have  a  tendency 
in  our  country— somewhat  in  our  mili- 
tary—to cling  to  the  concept  that  we 
are  going  to  fight  a  future  war,  if  we 
are  going  to  fight  a  future  war— if  we 
have  to— pretty  much  on  the  same 
bases  as  our  last  wars  or  wars  in  the 
history  have  been  concerned.  This  ar- 
ticle is  the  result  of  a  comment  on  the 
New  Army  Field  Manual.  (FM)  100-5 
any  anybody  who  has  ever  served  in 
the  infantry  can  remember  (FM)  100- 
5.  It  is  probably  the  most  confusing  bit 
of  writing  ever  done.  But  this  has  been 
completely  rewritten.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  as  I  have 
marked  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Present  Wartime  Training  and  Education 
Requirements 

One  by-product  of  the  recent  revision  of 
Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Operations,  was  a 
better  appreciation  of  what  the  combat 
competency  of  battle  leaders  must  be.  It  is 
clear  that  Airland  Battle  doctrine  cannot  be 
executed  by  Army  leaders  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  human  dimension  of  combat, 
are  not  trained  in  the  proper  employment  of 
modern  hardware  and  systems,  and  are  not 
educated  to  employ  them  with  sound  judg- 
ment. 

ROLE  OF  leadership  IN  BATTLE 

Studies  associated  with  the  development 
of  the  new  FM  100-5  show  that  the  outcome 
of  battle  is  as  often  determined  by  differ- 
ences in  intangible  factors— such  as  leader- 
ship, courage,  skill  and  unit  cohesion— as  by 
numbers  and  mechanical  factors.  In  the  FM. 
it  states; 

The  appropriate  combination  of  maneu- 
ver, firepower  and  protection  by  a  skillful 
leader  within  a  sound  operational  plan  will 
turn  combat  potential  into  actual  combat 
power. 

Leadership  provides  purpose,  direction. 
?.nd  motivation  in  combat.  .  .  While  lead- 
ership requirements  differ  from  squad  to 
echelons  above  corps,  leaders  must  be  men 
of  character;  they  must  know  and  under- 
stand soldiers  and  the  physical  tools  of 
battle;  and  they  must  act  with  courage  and 
conviction.  The  primary  function  of  leader- 
ship is  to  inspire  and  to  motivate  soldiers  to 
do  difficult  things  in  trying  circumstances. 

Leaders  must  set  the  preconditions  for 
winning. 

As  battle  becomes  more  complex  and  un- 
predictable, decisionmaking  must  become 
more  decentralized.  Thus,  all  echelons  of 
command  will  have  to  issue  mission  orders. 
Doing  so  will  require  leaders  to  exercise  ini- 
tiative, resourcefulness,  and  imagination— 
and  to  take  risks. 

FM  100-5  appropriately  recognizes  the 
crucial  role  of  all  leaders  on  the  modern  bat- 
tlefield. Leadership  has  always  been  crucial. 
But  there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  war 
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when  a  few  outstanding  leaders  could  single- 
handedly  affect  the  t>ehavior  of  many.  Pic- 
ture the  1st  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  personally  encouraging 
his  troops,  and  remember  the  difference  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte's  presence  made  in  the 
performance  of  his  soldiers.  Soldiers  still 
need  that  kind  of  leadership  except  that  the 
compartmented  nature  of  modern  war  de 
mands  many  and  much  more  junior  Wel- 
lingtons and  Napoleons. 

The  requirements  for  dispersal  and  rapid 
concentrations,  for  high-speed  attacks  and 
for  resolute  defenses  by  scattered  smaller 
units  place  much  more  emphasis  on  lower 
level  leadership.  We  should  recall  that  Gen 
eral  S.  L.  A.  Marshalls  studies  of  the  US 
Army  in  World  war  II  and  Korea  revealed 
that  a  large  number  of  soldiers  became  pas- 
sive and  ceased  to  fight  when  leaders  could 
not  or  would  not  lead  in  person.  The  degrees 
of  dispersion  required  today  compared  to 
then  will  increase  this  leadership  challenge. 
Also,  as  units  become  more  capital  inlen 
sive— more  heavy  weapoas  per  soldier— we 
must  rely  more  heavily  on  the  individual 
battlefield  contribution  of  each  fighting 
man.  For  these  reasons,  the  quality  of  lead 
ership  at  all  levels  may  be  the  sine  qua  non 
on  the  next  battlefield. 

NEW  AND  UNIQUE  BATTl.EriELD  CONDITIONS 

The  conditions  of  modern  battle  differ 
vastly  from  those  of  earlier  wars.  These  new 
conditions  are  described  succinctly  in  the 
new  FM  100  5.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
fight  campaigns  of  considerable  movement, 
complemented  by  intense  volumes  of  fire 
and  complicated  by  increasingly  .sophisticat- 
ed and  leth"'  weapons  used  over  large  areas. 
Air  and  ground  maneuver  forces;  conven- 
tional, nuclear  and  chemical  fires;  uncon- 
ventional warfare;  active  reconnaissance, 
surveillance  and  target  acquisition  efforts; 
and  electronic  warfare  will  be  directed 
against  the  forward  and  rear  areas  of  both 
combatants. 

Such  conditions  are  difficult  to  replicate 
short  of  actual  combat  against  a  major 
power.  Neither  field  training  exercises  nor 
simulation-based  command  post  exercises 
can  acquaint  us  with  all  dimensions  of 
modern  battle  The  full  impact  of  the.se  con 
ditions.  taken  together,  are  difficult  to 
imagine,  much  less  to  understand.  But  their 
study  IS  imperative.  In  the  next  war.  the  ad 
vantage  will  go  to  the  side  which  has  best 
thought  through  the  implications  of  such 
tiattlefleld  conditions  and  t>est  prepared  Us 
force  to  deal  with  them.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  following  characteristics  of 
modem  battle  will  prove  to  be  the  greatest 
challenge: 

Opposing  forces  will  rarely  fight  along  or 
derly.  distinct  lines.  Massive  troop  concen- 
trations or  immensely  destructive  fires  will 
make  some  penetrations  by  twth  combat 
ants  nearly  inevitable.  This  means  that 
linear  warfare  will  most  often  be  a  tempo- 
rary condition,  at  best,  and  that  distinctions 
between  forward  and  rear  areas  will  be 
blurred. 

To  fight  and  win  under  modern  condi 
lions,  commanders  and  staffs  must  rapidly 
concentrate  potent  modem  ground  and  air 
units  at  the  decisive  point  from  dispersed  lo- 
cations and  disperse  them  again  to  avoid 
lethal  counterstrikes. 

They  must  understand  the  capabilities 
and  employment  of  complex  surveillance. 
target  acquisition  and  communications  sys 
tems  and  their  implications  for  both  com- 
batants. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  proliferating  to  more 
and  more  potential  adversaries.  Our  princi- 


pal adversary,  the  Soviet  Union,  is  likely  to 
use  such  weapons  in  any  major  confronta- 
tion with  the  Western  powers.  This  likeli- 
hood alone  means  that  operations  which 
Ignore  the  effects  of  these  weapons  on  bat- 
tlefield .schemes  can  no  longer  be  conducted. 

The  growing  number  of  nations  which  can 
employ  and  are  apparently  willing  to  use 
chemical  weapons  forces  us  to  face  the  stark 
realities  of  combat  on  a  battlefield  where 
chemical  weapons  have  been  u.sed  or  are 
likely  to  be  deployed.  Commanders  and 
staffs  must  understand  chemical  protective 
measures  and  countermeasures  and  the 
impact  chemical  weapons  will  have  on  mili- 
tary operations. 

Electronic  warfare,  the  vulnerability  of 
command  and  control  facilities  and  mobile 
combat  will  demand  resiliency  and  flexibil- 
ity of  command  and  control  means  and 
methods  and  extreme  resourcefulness  of 
commanders  and  staffs  at  all  levels. 

As  combat  in  builtup  areas  becomes  more 
unavoidable  in  Europe  and  combat  in  vast 
and  regions  over  extended  frontages  be 
comes  more  probable,  new  and  different  de- 
mands are  placed  on  the  skill,  training  and 
education  of  officers  to  deal  with  these  envi- 
ronments. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
close  by  urging  my  colleagues  to  put 
aside  partisan  interests,  and  make  sure 
that  this  country  continues  to  make 
the  progress  it  has  to  make  in  order 
that  we  may  keep  peace  in  this  world 
by  providing  the  strength  by  which 
peace  is  kept. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues 
today  in  extending  a  most  appropriate 
commendation  to  our  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Tower,  and  the  ranking  member, 
Mr.  Nunn:  and,  also  observe  the  ab- 
sence on  the  floor  of  the  late  Senator 
Jackson  who  played  throughout  my 
brief  tenure  in  the  Senate  a  critical 
role  in  all  of  these  debates. 

In  the  forthcoming  debate  on  this 
bill.  Mr.  President,  I  perceive  the  bat- 
tleground being  in  the  strategic  area 
as  raised  by  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member. 

I  should  at  this  time  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  ranking  minor- 
ity Member.  Mr.  Exon,  for  his  wotk 
through  many,  many  long  hours  of 
hearings  on  the  strategic  section  of 
this  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  enter  into  collo- 
quy with  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  shortly. 

The  question  that  I  want  to  raise 
with  Mr.  Nunn  relates  to  the  state- 
ments on  his  opening  remarks  con- 
tained on  page  11  in  which  he  cites  the 
historic  growth  of  the  strategic 
budget.  I  will  accord  him  the  courtesy, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  returning  to  the 
floor  before  I  continue. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  probably  the  first 
amendment   to  be  considered  will  be 


one  offered  by  Senator  Hollings  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  present  requirement  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  1984,  and  1985,  Federal  retirees, 
including  military  retirees,  who  are 
under  age  62.  is  that  they  shall  receive 
only  one-half  of  the  cost  of  living  ad- 
justment as  do  those  of  retirees  62  or 
older. 

It  is  my  understanding  he  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  that  amendment  in  a 
few  minutes.  I  expect  there  will  be  a 
record  vote  on  that  amendment.  I 
think  within  the  next  hour  or  so  we 
can  expect  a  record  vote, 

I  will  serve  notice  on  my  colleagues 
that  that  is  likely  to  occur. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Nunn.  has  returned  to 
the  floor.  I  would  like  to  engage  with 
him  in  a  brief  colloquy  with  respect  to 
his  observations  on  page  11  of  his 
statement  just  provided  to  the  Senate. 
This  historical  review  of  the  growth 
in  the  strategic  portion  of  this  budget 
I  believe  to  be  accurate.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
point  out  to  our  colleagues  that  the 
peaking  of  the  request  for  strategic 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1985  comes  about 
as  a  result  of  many  program  initiated, 
under  previous  administrations.  For 
example,  for  the  MX  program,  while 
we  have  had  changing  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  basing  mode,  nevertheless 
the  missile  and  the  larger  parts  of  that 
budget  for  the  MX  were  initiated 
under  a  previous  administration. 

Also  the  Trident  submarine,  another 
substantial  part  of  the  strategic,  long- 
range  program,  has  t>een  carried 
through  by  several  administrations.  I 
am  referring  to  the  justification  for 
the  modernization  of  the  sea  leg. 

On  the  B-1  program.  I  believe  the  B- 
1  was  entirely  the  initiative  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

In  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
program,  as  referred  to  by  President 
Reagan,  if  you  trace  back  many  of 
those  programs,  they  likewise  were  ini- 
tiated under  previous  administrations. 
While  the  figures  are  classified  and  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  them  here 
today.  I  think  once  debate  is  engaged 
on  that  subject,  we  can  show  that 
parts  of  that  budget  item  were  initiat 
ed  under  the  previous  administration. 

Then  we  proceed  to  the  ATB.  Sena- 
tor Nunn  pointed  out  that  he  and  I 
joined  together  to  restore  cuts  pro- 
posed by  the  House  in  their  bill,  but. 
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again,  that  program  originated  in  the 
previous  administration. 

For  fear  that  there  might  be  a  mis- 
understanding—and I  do  not  suggest 
that  the  ranking  member  in  any  way 
suggests  that  in  his  statement— this  is 
not  a  political  or  a  Reagan  problem; 
this  is  a  problem  that  has  been  gener- 
ating for  a  long  time.  This  Nation  de- 
termined during  the  1970's  that  our 
overall  strategic  posture  was  adequate 
and  we  did  not  need  to  proceed  with 
modernfeation  programs  of  any  great 
consequence. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  Soviet  union 
initiated  an  enormous  modernization 
program.  It  is  that  Soviet  program 
that  we  are  now  endeavoring,  as  a 
nation,  to  regain  some  parity  with  as 
we  enter  the  next  century. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  battleground, 
as  I  said,  with  respect  to  this  bill  will 
be  fought  in  the  strategic  area. 

I  have  the  tentative  list  of  amend- 
ments before  me  and  there  are  a 
number  of  amendments  relating  to  the 
strategic  program. 

Therefore.  I  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Georgia  whether  or 
not  he  concurs  with  my  observation, 
that  the  purpose  of  his  important  his- 
torical recitation  on  pages  11  and  12 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  just  inform- 
ing the  Senate  or  indicating  that  he 
has  any  desire  to  cut  substantial  dol- 
lars from  the  fiscal  year  1985  program. 
Senator  Nunn  and  I.  together  with 
Senator  Exon.  recommended  to  our 
colleagues  a  reduction  in  the  program 
for  the  MX  missile  from  the  adminis- 
tration request  of  40  down  to  21.  the 
concept  being  that  we  would  provide 
the  President  with  essentially  the 
same  package  on  the  MX  that  the 
President  received  from  the  Congress 
last  year,  enabling  the  President, 
hopefully,  to  return  to  the  negotiating 
table  with  the  Soviets,  assuming  his 
reelection,  or.  indeed,  another  Presi- 
dent, and  that  that  would  give  them  a 
stronger  posture  at  that  negotiating 
table. 

I  yieW  to  my  colleague.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 
(Mr.  KASTEN  assimied  the  chair.) 
Mr.  NUNN.  My  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  is  correct,  I  believe, 
in  his  analysis.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
anything  he  has  said. 

I  might  note  that  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  was  in  the  meeting 
on  May  3  when  Secretary  Weinberger 
spoke  contrary  to  the  very  accurate 
description  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia as  to  what  was  going  on  before 
this  administration  took  over  in  the 
areas  of  strategic  programs,  including 
the  MX.  which  started  previotis  to  this 
administration,  the  Trident,  the  cruise 
missile,  many  elements  of  the  strategic 
defense  initiative,  and  the  advance 
technical  bomber,  all  of  those  starting 
earlier. 

It  was  interesting  when  Secretary 
Weinberger  said  that  nothing  was  hap- 


pening in  this  strategic  area  until  this 
administration  came  in  in  1981.  I 
gasped  when  I  heard  that. 

The  Senator  is  correct  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  was  wrong.  He  un- 
fortunately did  not  correct  his  state- 
ment of  that  day.  It  still  stays  on  the 
record.  I  would  hope  at  some  later 
date  he  would  correct  it  because  it  is 
so  obviously  inaccurate. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
quite  correct.  He  picked  up  on  Secre- 
tary Weinberger's  statements,  laying 
the  blame  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
on  the  previous  administration,  ihe 
Senator  is  correct  in  that,  and  I  sup- 
port the  Senator  in  his  views. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  important  thing 
here  is  it  is  not  a  question  of  which 
program  is  a  Carter  program  or  a 
Reagan  program  or  a  Nixon  program 
or  a  Ford  program.  They  are  all  U.S. 
programs  and  we  have  to  decide  how 
to  balance  them  and  what  to  do  with 
them.  In  fact,  a  number  of  these  pro- 
grams the  Senator  has  listed  in  fact 
did  not  start  under  the  Carter  admin- 
istration but  under  previous  Republi- 
can administrations.  We  have  to  look 
at  defense  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  increasing  effort  to  isolate  it  over 
2  or  3  years  and  compare  a  4-year  pro- 
gram to  another  4-year  program  is 
very  dangerous  territory  and  has  the 
danger  of  being  misleading. 

I  would  add  two  things  to  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks.  There  are  a  couple  of 
areas  here.  For  instance,  the  B-1  pro- 
gram has  been  inserted  in  this  admin- 
istration, as  the  Senator  pointed  out. 
That  is  not  an  insignificant  amount  of 
money.  That  is  about  a  $20  billion  pro- 
gram. I  am  not  here  to  argue  the 
merits  one  way  or  another  of  the  B-1 
at  this  point  in  the  debate.  I  do  be- 
lieve, though,  when  the  administration 
came  into  office  and  they  put  that 
new  program  in.  in  addition  to  all  of 
the  other  ongoing  initiatives  which  we 
have  talked  about  in  the  strategic 
arena,  they  should  have  taken  a  look 
at  what  had  to  come  out  in  order  to 
accommodate  that. 

I  also  would  say  the  administration 
has  projected  the  strategic  program  as 
a  percent  of  the  overall  defense 
budget  based  on  a  very  robust  growth 
in  the  defense  budget  that  was  their 
wish  but  is  not  going  to  be  reality.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will 
agree  that  we  are  going  to  be  fortu- 
nate over  the  next  3  or  4  years  to  have 
a  real  growth  in  the  neighborhood  of  4 
or  5  percent,  somewhere  in  that  range. 
I  think  we  have  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
this  because  with  a  10-  or  12-percent 
growth,  the  percentage  that  these  pro- 
grams will  consume  of  the  defense 
budget  may  be  acceptable,  maybe,  but 
with  a  4-  or  5-percent  growth  it  may  be 
too  much  of  an  impact  on  readiness  of 
conventional  forces  and  sustainability. 
One  other  area  we  have  to  take  a 
close  look  at  is  in  the  strategic  defense 


initiative,  even  though  most  of  this 
initiative  had  started  before  the  Presi- 
dent's speech.  I  may  be  wrong  on  this 
figure,  but  it  is  my  recollection  that 
the  President's  budget  submission  this 
year  called  for  a  very,  very  large  in- 
crease. I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
70  percent,  but  it  was  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  so-called  SDI  area,  I 
think  while,  we  support  that— the  com- 
mittee supported  it— the  committee 
did  cut,  I  believe,  $150  million  out  of 
that,  and  I  think  the  House  has  cut 
$400  million  out. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  imagine  we  will  have 
amendments  on  the  floor  so  these 
issues  will  be  joined. 

In  short  answer  to  the  Senator's 
recitation,  I  agree  with  his  historical 
recitation.  I  believe  these  figures  have 
to  be  looked  at  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Most  of  them  had  started  in  ear- 
lier administrations. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Also.  Mr.  President.  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  the  fact  that  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  services 
in  Normandy  with  the  President  and 
others,  an  occasion  that  I  will  long  re- 
member. But  in  a  concentrated  study 
that  I  performed  of  that  historic 
moment,  D-day,  and  watching  a  drop 
of  the  paratroopers,  I  was  reminded 
that  the  United  States,  together  with 
its  allies,  flew  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  bomber  missions  in  prepara- 
tion for  that  assault. 

We  pray  to  the  good  Lord  that  we 
will  never  as  a  nation  or  as  a  world  be 
involved  in  a  conflagration  of  that 
magnitude  again.  But  those  who  con- 
tinue to  look  at  the  B-1  program  are 
building  100  aircraft  and  the  B-1  has  a 
role,  which  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
knows  only  too  well,  in  conventional 
preparedness  of  this  Nation. 

We  are  going  to  have  100  airplanes 
as  opposed  to— I  shall  get  the  actual 
number.  I  know  at  one  time  we  had.  I 
believe.  8,000  B-17's  and  a  comparable 
number  of  B-24's  and  B-25's.  We  were 
dealing  in  the  multiples  of  thousands 
of  airplanes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  problem,  I  might 
add,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the  100  air- 
craft we  are  building  with  the  B-1  pro- 
gram cost  the  same  as  those  thousands 
cost  in  the  old  days.  That  is  an  area 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  has  spoken  to  very  often.  It  is 
a  challenge  to  all  of  us  to  know  how 
we  are  going  to  compete,  both  in  the 
quality  game  and  the  numbers  game. 
That  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Americans  should 
understand  that  our  bombers  in  the 
multiples  of  thousand  were  necessary 
to  prepare  for  that  engagement.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  a  B-52  force  of  about 
260  planes  that  are  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury old.  While  they  can  still  perform 
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some  missions  in  the  case  of  a  conven- 
tional deterrent,  which  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform,  the  overall 
bomber  force  is  composed  of  aged  B- 
52s. 

So  our  defense  rests  on  the  B-1.  the 
MX.  Trident,  and  the  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber.  I  note  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr.  Byrd)  is 
apparently  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, I  presume,  to  corroborate  what 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  did  in 
the  various  markup  sessions. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
the  Senator  wants  to  strengthen  the 
position  so  we  will  go  in  very  tough  in 
the  conference  on  the  ATB  and  I  look 
forward  to  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  agree  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  on  that  subject.  I  just  do 
not  want  to  leave  the  impression  with 
our  colleagues  that  there  is  a  surplus 
of  funds  in  the  strategic  account  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  and 
others  have  not  looked  at  very  careful 
ly  to  try  to  remove  any  surplus,  to  the 
best  of  our  collective  judgments. 

While  we  must  address  the  balance 
between  the  strategic  defense  expendi- 
tures versus  the  conventional  expendi- 
tures, these  are  the  programs  that 
have  been  in  existence  for  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  time.  A  great  deal  of 
thought  has  gone  into  it.  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  fertile  time  for  substantial 
cuts. 

Again.  I  note  the  presence  on  the 
floor  of  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Sulx-ommittee  on  Stra- 
tegic Forces  (Mr.  Exon).  I  wish  again 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  long  and  hard  work  in  this 
area  and  I  look  forward  during  the 
course  of  debate  on  this  bill  to  joining 
him  in  assisting  our  colleagues  to 
reach  the  proper  judgments. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Virginia.  I  think  this  dialog  will 
have  a  helpful  effect  in  terms  of  the 
overall  debate.  I  think  he  has  framed 
it  very  well. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Virginia  in 
commending  the  Senator  from  Nebras 
ka  (Mr.  Exon)  for  his  exemplary  serv- 
ices as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Strategic  Subcommittee.  He  has 
worked  many,  many  hours  very  effec- 
tively, very  strenuously.  I  think  there 
has  been  splendid  cooperation  between 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
splendid  work  done  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  I  am  also  very 
proud  of  the  hard  work  and  the  fine 
cooperation  of  the  Senator  from  Vir 
ginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  this  discus- 
sion between  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Strategic  Systems  Subcom- 


mittee and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  thought  keeps  recurring 
to  me  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
even  have  to  have  a  debate  over  the  al- 
location of  resources  between  strategic 
and  conventional  systems.  We  should 
fund  our  defense  requirements  to  the 
extent  that  we  do  not  have  such  de- 
bates. But  this  dialog  illuminates  the 
fact  that  we  are  having  to  pick  and 
choose  between  and  among  validated 
military  requirements  to  stay  under 
certain  budget  ceilings  that  have  been 
imposed  on  defense,  ceilings  that  are 
based  largely  on  perceptions  of  short- 
term  affordab  lity  and  our  political 
comfort  at  the  moment  or  perceptions 
of  popular  opinion,  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  requirements  which  are  driven 
by  a  rather  formidable  threat  posed  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  by 
the  growing  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates  and 
satellites. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  not  just 
the  function  of  Members  of  Congress 
to  respond  to  what  they  consider  to  be 
popular  at  the  moment.  I  have  heard 
.some  people  say  the  American  people 
will  only  support  a  certain  level  of  de- 
fense spending  or  the  American  people 
will  only  support  a  certain  percentage 
increase  in  the  defense  budget.  I  think 
in  a  representative  democracy,  tho.se 
of  us  who  are  elected  are  expected  to 
formulate  judgments  and  act  on  those 
judgments  even  if.  .sometimes,  they 
may  be  contrary  to  the  popular  opin- 
ion of  the  moment  or  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  moment.  After  all.  we 
are  supposed  to  be  belter  informed  on 
such  complicated  matters  as  the  cor- 
rect mix  of  defense  weaponry  than  the 
average  citizen.  If  we  are  not  better  in- 
formed, we  are  not  doing  our  job.  we 
are  not  availing  ourselves  of  informa- 
tion that  is  readily  attainable.  I  hope 
thai  we  will  in  the  future  formulate 
defense  budgets  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  requirement  is. 

I  wish  the  requirement  were  less.  I 
wish  we  could  effect  some  reductions 
in  real  terms  in  defense  spending  and 
perhaps  someday,  we  can.  if  \^e  main- 
lain  sufficient  strength  to  put  our- 
selves in  a  favorable  negotiating  pos- 
ture with  the  Soviet  Union  because,  at 
such  time  as  we  arrive  at  some  genuine 
arms  reductions,  then  and  only  then 
can  we  afford  to  make  serious  and  sig- 
nificant Deductions  in  the  resourc(>s 
that  we  allocate  to  defense. 

I  say  one  more  time,  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  is  the  first  priority 
of  National  Government.  There  is  no 
higher  priority.  And  it  is  a  function  of 
National  Government  that  is  recog- 
nized in  the  Constitution.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  could,  I  think,  .say  that  the 
Constitution  virtually  insists  that  Con- 
gress maintain  the  Armed  Forces. 
Most  of  the  other  things  that  we 
spend  money  on  are  not  mentioned 
specifically    in    the    Constitution    or 


mandated  by  the  Constitution,  as 
worthy  and  worthwhile  as  they  may 
be.  Let  us  all  remember  that  it  is  only 
the  National  Government  that  pro- 
vides for  the  common  defense.  State 
and  local  governments  provide  many 
other  services  in  larger  measure  than 
does  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  it  is  some  of  those  areas  that 
we  might  look  to  to  achieve  economics 
to  try  to  reduce  the  deficit,  which  we 
all  agree  and  recognize  is  threatening 
to  the  economic  health  of  the  United 
States  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  a 
positive  and  decisive  way.  in  a  way 
that  is  free  of  politics.  It  may  be  some- 
times, we  shall  have  to  ignore  the 
pleas  of  special  constituencies  that 
may  be  numerous  and  politically  pow- 
erful in  ordering  the  proper  priorities 
for  national  expenditure. 

I  submit  that  probably  defense  is  the 
only  piU)lic  expenditure  that  benefits 
every  American  equally.  I  guess  a  case 
could  be  made  that  those  who  work  in 
defense  industries  get  a  little  addi- 
lonal  economic  benefit  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  service  provided  to  the 
general  citizenry,  it  is  defense  spend- 
ing that  is  perhaps  the  most  democrat- 
ic in  the  .sense  that  it  affords  equal 
protection  to  all  Americans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  was  in 
my  office  and  heard  the  most  kind  re- 
marks by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Strategic  and  Theater 
Nuclear  Forces  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Warner). 

I  appreciated  very  much  his  most 
kind  remarks.  Of  all  of  my  a.ssign- 
ment.s  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  none  has 
been  more  rewarding,  none  has  been 
more  challenging  certainly,  and  none 
has  received  a  greater  measure  of  total 
cooperation  and  a  total  bipartisan 
spirit  than  that  of  my  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner),  who  chairs  that 
very  important  .subcommittee  of 
Armed  Services.  I  thank  very  much 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  (Mr.  Tower),  who  by  his 
own  choice  will  not  be  back  with  us 
next  year.  He  has  been  an  outstanding 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  we  are  all  going  to  mi.ss 
him  very  much.  The  tremendc*lK_re- 
sponsibility  that  rests  primarilj^  with 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
noing  lo  be  more  difficult  to  carry  out 
without  the  strong  leadership  and 
sound  h(>ad  of  a  man  of  action,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas,  who  I 
am  going  lo  miss.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  on  behalf  of  this  member 
of  the  committee  and  this  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  .salute  him  once 
again  for  the  tremendous  job  he  has 
done  in  committee. 

We  do  not  always  agree  in  that  com- 
mittee, Mr.  President,  but  my  experi- 
ence thus  far  in  the  U.S.  Senate  indi- 
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cates  that  there  is  less  partisan  bicker- 
ing, there  is  more  total  dedication  to 
the  matters  that  confront  us,  much  of 
which  has  just  been  alluded  to  very 
well  by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  We 
take  our  jobs  very  seriously.  It  has 
been  a  rewarding  experience  to  work 
very  hard  with  my  colleague  presently 
on  the  floor,  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia, and  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  also  thank  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  NuNN)  for  all  of  the  kind 
attention  and  consideration  he  has 
given  me  while  I  have  had  this  oppor- 
tunity for  5  years  plus  now  to  serve  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  under 
first  the  truly  distinguished  and  out- 
standing Senator  from  Mississippi  as 
the  chairman  and  ranking  Democrat 
on  that  committee  and  now  during  the 
last  few  years  under  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  is  truly  an  expert  on  all 
matters  of  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  free 
world. 

That  leads  me  into  a  few  remarks 
that  I  should  like  to  make  on  the  bill 
before  us. 

Like  every  other  bill  which  comes 
out  of  committee,  this  is  not  a  perfect 
bill  and  this  Senator  does  not  agree 
with  all  of  the  reconmiendations  that 
have  been  made.  Undoubtedly,  there 
will  be  several  amendments  offered, 
voted  up  or  down,  and  I  think  the 
Senate  should  l)e  allowed  to  work  its 
will.  I  do  think  that  this  bill  is  well 
recommended  by  the  committee,  and 
in  most  instances  I  hope  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
recognize  that  with  a  lot  of  diligent 
effort  and  work  and  study  and  hear- 
ings hours  upon  hours,  day  after  day, 
month  after  month,  we  have  come  out 
with  a  product  which  represents  at 
least  a  substantial  majority  opinion  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

While  I  suspect  that  some  changes 
might  be  made,  and  I  would  hope 
some  changes  will  be  made,  by  and 
large  I  stand  in  support  of  the  bill  that 
came  out  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee even  if  no  changes  are  made. 

There  is  one  thing  on  which  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  at  this  time, 
and  that  is  I  suspect  something  which 
will  cause  a  great  deal  of  debate,  sharp 
debate  indeed,  before  we  have  dis- 
posed of  this  defense  authorization 
bill  is  the  antisatellite  systems.  That 
may  require  a  closed,  secured  meeting 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  so  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  chairman 
of  the  Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear 
Forces  Subcommittee,  and  this  Sena- 
tor would  be  able  to  talk  in  a  strictly 
closed  session  to  our  colleagues  about 
some  vitally  needed  changes  in  the 
ASAT  defense  systems  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  subject  that 
has  been  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  consideration  in  the  past  few 
years.  In  fact,  some  of  the  information 


that  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee  particularly  and  to 
other  members  of  the  committee  is 
somewhat  of  an  alarming  nature.  This 
morning  several  Senators  were  invited 
to  have  breakfast  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  subject  of  discussion  was 
the  MX  missile. 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  good  people 
who  can  differ  pro  or  con  on  the  role 
of  the  MX  missile  and  how  important 
that  is  to  our  defense,  how  important 
it  is  to  deterrence.  I  have  picked  up  at 
least  the  hint  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Strategic  and  Theater 
Nuclear  Forces  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Warner)  that  they  do  not  view  the 
MX  with  the  suspicion  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  But  I  think  when 
people  disagree  from  time  to  time. 
that  at  least  indicates  we  are  thinking. 
The  three  of  us  might  not  agree  com- 
pletely on  MX,  but  the  three  of  us  do 
agree  I  think  wholeheartedly  on  the 
need  for  continued  testing  of  the 
ASAT  system. 

I  happen  to  think  the  ASAT  system 
is  so  much  more  important  to  the  na- 
tional defense  of  this  country  and  the 
free  world  than  even  the  MX  missile 
that  if  I  had  a  choice  between  the  two, 
I  would  say  we  can  get  by  without  the 
MX  missile  and  go  with  ASAT.  My  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
will  not  endorse  that  wholeheartedly. 

I  am  simply  trying  to  emphasize  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  the  rather 
critical  decisions  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  on  antisatellite  systems. 
and  during  debate  we  can  certainly 
talk  in  open  session  about  the  recently 
released  information  by  the  White 
House  that  for  over  10  years,  Mr. 
President,  the  Soviet  Union  has  had 
an  antisatellite  weapons  system  in 
place.  They  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this 
area. 

We  certainly  do  not  wish  to  do  any- 
thing to  elevate  the  already  screeching 
and  escalating  arms  race  into  space, 
but  antisatellite  systems  are  vitally  im- 
portant and  we  must  catch  up  as 
quickly  as  we  can,  because,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  should  be  a  threat  of  an 
attack  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  logi- 
cal first  thing  they  would  do  would  be 
to  put  out  our  eyes  in  space.  Our  total 
command  and  control  would  be  the 
thing  they  would  first  wipe  out. 

While  they  do  not  have  the  facility 
as  far  as  we  know  now  to  attack  our 
highflying  satellites,  they  do  have  fa- 
cilities now  that  would  put  much  of 
our  command  and  control  at  jeopardy 
with  so-called  lowflying  satellites  that 
are  also  an  important  part  of  our  com- 
mand and  control.  So  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing this  at  some  length.  We  had  a 
rather  close  vote  on  this  matter  in  the 
committee,  which  indicates  a  rather 
close  vote  on  the  Senate  floor.  But  I 
think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 


ia, and  myself  to  at  least  make  certain 
that  our  colleagues  have  all  of  the 
latest  information  available  to  them 
before  we  address  and  vote  on  this 
critically  important  matter. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  few  other 
things  on  which  we  do  not  agree.  This 
Senator,  for  one.  keeps  plugging  away 
on  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  ludi- 
crous for  us  to  continue  to  take  out 
the  Titan  weapon  system  debate  when 
we  are  supposedly  concerned  about 
the  overall  strength  of  our  land-based 
ICBM  part  of  our  triad.  We  once  had 
54  Titans.  We  now  have  32.  They  are 
being  taken  out  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
month.  It  is  tantamount  to  unilateral 
disarmament  at  a  time  when  we  are 
getting  nothing  with  respect  to 
ICBM's  of  the  Soviet  Union  being 
taken  out. 

The  Titan  system  is  our  largest 
system— 9  megatons  in  each  of  the  32 
remaining  Titans.  Sure,  they  are  old, 
but  they  are  not  obsolete.  Certainly,  it 
costs  money  to  keep  them  operational. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  the  type  of  com- 
mand and  assignment  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Air  Force  seek. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  after 
we  have  been  through  the  last  Presi- 
dential election,  when  the  window  of 
vulnerability  was  a  keen  part  of  the 
discussion,  and  when  we  look  at  the 
fact  that  we  have  less  launchers  today 
for  ICBM's  than  we  had  in  1980,  it  still 
makes  no  sense  at  all  to  this  Senator 
for  us  to  continue  to  pull  out  Titan 
missiles  unless  and  until  we  have 
something  to  take  their  place. 

All  kinds  of  good  arguments  can  be 
offered:  that  they  are  expensive  to 
maintain,  that  they  are  not  nearly  as 
accurate  as  our  Minuteman  II  and 
Minuteman  III.  They  probably  are  not 
as  accurate  as  many  of  our  submarine- 
launched  facilities  today.  But  they  are 
the  largest  weapon  we  have. 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  Soviet  planner,  if  I  had  to 
worry  about  a  9-megaton  weapons 
system  sitting  there,  if  I  were  planning 
an  attack  on  the  United  States  in  the 
near  future,  that  would  confound  me. 
It  is  true  that,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  Titan  goes  back  to  the  so-called 
MAD  theory  of  destroying  cities.  That 
is  now  outmoded,  also.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Titan  should  be  target- 
ed at  port  facilities,  large  military  fa- 
cilities, if  an  attack  were  launched  on 
the  United  States  of  America. 

While  I  buy  most  of  the  criticism  of 
the  Titan  and  while  I  recognize  that  it 
is  going  to  cost  some  money  to  keep 
them  operational,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  the  most  ludicrous  thing  we  are 
doing  today  to  take  out  the  Titan 
without  any  compensating  consider- 
ation from  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
when  we  have  been  advised  by  those  in 
charge  of  our  arms  negotiations  in 
Geneva  that  at  least  it  would  be  some 
benefit  to  use  them  as  a  bargaining 
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chip,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  central  point  is  that  I  think  it  is 
not  wise  for  us  to  have  the  continued 
accelerated  deterioration  of  that  force 
at  a  time  when  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  we  have  a  weakness  in  that  land- 
based  ICBM  leg  of  our  triad.  I  would 
think  we  would  keep  those  in  place 
until  we  have  an  MX  or  whatever  we 
are  eventually  going  to  come  with  and 
put  in  place.  At  least,  that  is  the  opin- 
ion of  this  Senator. 

The  bill  before  us  received  a  great 
deal  of  detailed  attention  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  each 
of  its  subcommittees.  While  I  empha- 
size once  again  that  I  do  not  agree  in 
toto  with  everything  that  is  in  this  bill 
as  presented  to  the  Senate.  I  can 
assure  the  Members  of  fh's  body  that, 
by  and  large,  careful  consideration  was 
given  to  everything.  We  do  not  claim 
to  have  a  perfect  document,  and  there 
will  be  some  who  will  vote  for  amend- 
ments in  certain  areas.  By  and  large, 
however.  I  think  it  is  a  very  well  done 
piece  of  work  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Given  the  restraints  that 
were  referred  to  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  with  respect  to  the 
budget,  we  had  a  lot  of  very  tough  de- 
cisions to  make.  One  of  the  toughest 
decisions  we  have  is  that  everyone 
seems  to  want  to  cut  down  the  amount 
of  increase  in  our  national  defense 
posture. 

Last  year  and  this  year.  I  have  been 
against  the  tremendously  large  in- 
crease recommended  by  the  President, 
and  I  have  spoken  out  about  it.  As  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  said,  the 
prime  responsibility  of  the  Senate  and 
of  Congress  is  the  national  defense  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  There  is 
nothing  more  important.  But  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean,  as  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
others  will  agree,  that  throwing 
money  at  a  problem  insures  that  that 
problem  will  be  solved.  Therefore, 
with  the  budget  restraints  that  have 
come  on  us.  we  have  made  the  choices 
we  have  to  make. 

There  is  an  underlying  concern  here 
that  I  think  should  be  enunciated  once 
again,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  as  we 
continue  to  build  most  of  the  new 
weapons  systems  that  come  from  the 
Pentagon,  we  have  a  tendency  to  take 
money  out  of  readiness.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  tested  by  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  in  a  conven- 
tional warfare  area  than  we  are  with 
any  one  of  the  other  three  legs  of  our 
triad. 

The  problem  that  faces  the  commit- 
tee is  the  problem  that  will  face  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  when  they 
vote  on  the  amendments  and  eventual- 
ly cast  their  vote  on  the  measure 
before  us,  and  that  is  that  everybody 
wants  more  and  more  and  more.  But  it 
is   very   difficult   to   stop   a   weapons 
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system  once  the  first  dollar  has  been 
voted  to  support  it.  I  happen  to  feel 
that,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
readiness  of  our  conventional  forces  is 
intact,  we  have  to  cut  back  on.  maybe 
even  eliminate,  some  of  the  major 
weapons  systems  before  us.  because  we 
simply  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
do  justice  to  everything  that  has  been 
recommended  to  us  by  the  Pentagon 
and  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  emphasize  again 
that  the  document  before  us  is  not 
perfect,  but  it  accurately  reflects  the 
majority  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. By  and  large.  I  give  the  com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittee  an  "A" 
for  excellent  effort  in  trying  to  fit  in 
some  kind  of  workable  defense  policy 
and  defense  establishment  with  the 
funds  available  to  us. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nebraska  for  his  thoughtful  re- 
marks with  respect  to  the  working 
partnership  we  have  had  as  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  respectively,  of  the  Strategic 
Subcommittee.  Indeed,  this  partner- 
ship has  been  fostered  through  5  years 
in  the  Senate,  serving  side  by  side  on 
this  committee  and  its  predecessor 
subcommittee.  The  growth  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  on  this  subject  is 
really  without  parallel  in  the  years  he 
has  served. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  record.  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  he  re- 
ferred to  the  ASAT  system  in  the  con- 
text of  his  view  that  the  Senate 
should  go  into  closed  session.  I  share 
that  view:  and  the  Senator  and  I,  at  an 
appropriate  time,  will  advise  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  of  our  judgment 
that  it  is  essential  that  we  go  into 
closed  session,  assuming  that  the 
ASAT  amendments  as  forecast  will  be 
brought  up  shortly. 

However,  the  Senator  referred  to 
the  ASAT  as  a  system.  I  am  sure  he 
recognizes  that  we  are  in  the  early 
flight  test  stages,  and  that  the  United 
States  does  not  have  a  system  in  the 
sense  of  a  perfected,  deployed  system 
to  engage  Soviet  .satellites  at  what  we 
call  lower  orbits. 

These  satellites  are  the  ones  that 
principally  threaten  the  U.S.  naval 
units  in  the  sense  that  they  can  pro- 
vide the  Soviet  military  leadership 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  positioning 
of  our  fleet  and  that  indeed  is  a  very 
dangerous  and  threatening  situation 
considering  the  United  States  is  an 
island  nation  and  it  is  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  the  sealanes  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  our  national  defense  and 
indeed  our  overall  economy. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  United  States 
spends  what  is  necessary  now  in  the 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986,  in 
terms  of  our  strategic  programs  and 


allocates  the  resources  that  we  believe 
are  essential  to  modernize  our  strate- 
gic force,  that,  in  my  judgment,  will 
give  us  somewhat  more  leverage  in 
trying  to  negotiate  strategic  arms  re- 
duction agreements  with  the  Soviets- 
verifiable,  fair,  and  equitable  agree- 
ments—in the  coming  years. 

I  have  here  a  table  showing  the  stra- 
tegic forces  as  a  percent  of  the  total 
DOD  funding  and  indeed,  as  Senator 
NuNN  and  others  pointed  out,  in  fiscal 
years  1983,  1984.  and  1985.  there  is  sig- 
nificant growth,  but  there  is  also  slow- 
ing of  that  strategic  share  of  funding 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  to  a 
rather  flat  level  of  funding  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  DOD  budget. 

Indeed,  the  procurement  tracks  in  a 
comparable  manner  beginning  in  the 
last  fiscal  year,  and  will  drop  substan- 
tially and  level  off. 

I  also  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  representations  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  May  3.  1984.  during  the  couise  of 
testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  as  a  whole.  He  is  quoted  as 
saying; 

At  the  samf  lime,  it  i.s  fair  to  say  that  as 
we  have  di.scu.s.sed  thi.s  matter  (of  fencing 
strateKic  nuclear  programs  and  taking  de- 
fense cut.s  out  of  conventional  defense  pro- 
grams) with  every  one  of  our  CINCs. 

That  is.  the  commanders  in  chief  of 
our  forces  throughout  the  w^orld. 

Continuing  the  quote: 

Each  CINC  has  told  us  that  the  number 
one  priority  is  to  go  ahead  with  the  strate- 
gic nuclear  modernization  but  there  comes  a 
point  when  you  may  have  to  slow  all  of  it  In 
order  to  keep  a  reasonably  balanced 
program  .  .  We  are  not  at  that  point  with 
this  program. 

Further  quoting  from  General 
Vessey: 

So.  we  are  at  a  key  point  in  this  whole  nu; 
clear  security  i.ssues.  By  advocating  cuts  iri 
the  strategic  nuclear  programs  at  tiie  .key 
time  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Soviets,  in 
the  whole  relationship  with  the  Soviets,  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  in  danger  of  rewarding 
the  Soviets  for  their  obstinate  behavior  and 
1  dont  like  to  see  us  do  that. 

Further  quoting  from  the  Chairman: 
It  is  the  \iew  of  the  Chiefs  and  the  CINCs 
that  without  a  strategic  nuclear  force  that 
deters  war  effectively,  which  makes  it  very 
clear  to  the  Soviets  that  they  can't  threaten 
war  or  try  blackmail  with  strategic  nuclear 
superiority,  that  the  rest  of  our  defense  pro- 
grams probably  are  not  going  to  be  nearly 
as  effective  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  for  his  effective 
work  and  I  think  that  we.  as  partners, 
will  be  able  to  assist  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  as  we  approach  the  judg- 
ments necessary  in  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  this  present  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  fiscal  year  1985  omni- 
bus defense  authorization  bill.  As 
chairman  of  the  Seapower  and  Force 
Projection  Subcommittee,  I  shall  take 
a  few  moments  to  discuss  some  of  the 
issues  that  we  have  dealt  with  on  the 
subcommittee  and  why  I  believe  this 
bill  deserves  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

First,  I  should  point  out  that  sea- 
power  and  force  projection  encompass 
two  basic  missions:  To  see  to  it  that  we 
are  able  to  gain  and  maintain  mari- 
time superiority,  the  ability  to  control 
vital  ocean  areas  of  the  world  when 
and  where  necessary,  and  projecting 
U.S.  military  power  ashore,  the  ability 
to  deploy  fighting  forces  to  distant 
world  areas  in  defense  of  this  coun- 
try's interests. 

It  is  clear  the  United  States  is  pri- 
marily a  maritime  power.  We  are.  like 
it  or  not.  essentially  an  island  nation. 
We  are  dependent  on  the  oceans  for 
the  safe  passage  of  raw  materials, 
energy  supplies,  and  commerce  which 
are  necessary  to  our  economy.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  necessary  that  we  have 
the  ability  to  insure  the  safe  passage 
of  ships,  both  military  and  civilian,  on 
the  oceans  of  the  world.  This  man- 
dates that  we  be  able  to  provide  local 
naval  superiority— I  know  there  is 
some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  some  to 
use  that  word,  but  I  emphasize  it 
again,  "naval  superiority"— at  any 
time  and  place  that  we  require. 

Maritime  superiority  is  a  firm  mili- 
tary requirement  for  our  country.  It  is 
the  key  to  our  ability  to  deter  in 
peacetime  and  to  prevail  in  wartime. 

We  are  tied  by  a  network  of  treaties 
to  allies  overseas.  Our  world  today  is 
full  of  vivid  reminders  of  the  impor- 
tance of  naval  power.  Look  at  any  of 
the  major  military  conflicts  this 
Nation  has  been  involved  in,  and  the 
military  importance  of  seapower  is  evi- 
dent. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War,  Gen. 
George  Washington  was  aided  in  his 
victory  over  the  British  General  Com- 
wallis  in  Yorktown,  when  the  French 
fleet  blocked  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  pre- 
venting the  British  forces  from  re- 
treating or  from  being  resupplied. 
\  Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  enjoyed  two  strategic  luxuries: 

Wide  oceans,  which  insulated  us 
from  many  military  conflicts  in  the 
Old  World;  and 

Friendly  foreign  navies,  which  some- 
times protected  us  and  sometimes  pro- 
vided a  force  for  peace  in  the  world. 

Consequently,  during  both  World 
Wars,  our  land  was  largely  unscathed. 
The  actual  fighting  In  those  wars  oc- 
curred mostly  at  sea  or  overseas,  with 
the  singular  exception  of  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  both  instances,  however,  the  sea- 
lanes  were  vital.  We  used  the  sealanes 
to  transport  amphibious  assault 
forces,    used    so    successfully    and    I 


might  add  at  such  great  cost  in  the  D- 
day  invasion  which  occurred  exactly 
40  years  ago  yesterday. 

We  also  relied  on  amphibious  assault 
forces  in  the  great  island  hopping 
campaign  in  the  Western  Pacific,  and 
in  other  places. 

We  also  used  the  sealanes  to  trans- 
port the  equipment,  material,  supplies, 
fuel,  and  food  without  which  those 
overseas  forces  would  not  have  been 
able  to  fight. 

And  .'what  was  the  situation  now 
after  World  War  II?  The  United  States 
was  thrust  into  the  leadership  of  the 
Western  democracies,  which  was  a  new 
role  for  us.  Our  currency  and  our  eco- 
nomic aid  played  a  key  role  in  rebuild- 
ing international  trade,  which  has  sur- 
passed all  expectations  and  brought 
tremendous  improvements  in  stand- 
ards of  living.  There  is  a  risk  inherent 
in  this,  I  must  take  this  opportunity  to 
observe— if  that  trade  is  disrupted. 
then  we  risk  great  losses  for  ourselves. 
for  our  economy  is  now  intertwined 
with  everyone  else's. 

Also  after  World  War  II.  this  coun- 
try adopted,  as  a  basic  tenet  of  nation- 
al defense  planning,  the  notion  of  a 
•■forward  defense."  We  built  up  a  net- 
work of  military  alliances  which  sup- 
ported our  national  defense  require- 
ments, our  economic  interests,  and  our 
national  cultural  and  ideological 
dreams.  We  also  recognized  the  reality 
that  the  other  strongest  military 
power  in  the  world  was  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  had  and  continues  to 
have  expansionist  goals  which  we  find 
very  threatening. 

The  Soviet  Union's  actions  around 
the  world  indicate  that  we  must  not 
become  complacent.  Always  there  are 
reminders.  Most  recently,  these  in- 
clude the  unconscionable  invasion  and 
continuing  destruction  of  Afghanistan; 
their  undisguised  use  of  SS-20  nuclear 
missiles  as  instruments  of  intimida- 
tion; the  inhumane  destruction  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  flight  007;  and  now 
their  treatment  of  the  great  scientist 
and  human  rights  advocate  Andrei 
Sakharov.  who  wanted  permission  for 
his  wife  to  seek  medical  treatment  and 
who  may  now  be  dead  from  a  hunger 
strike. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  can 
also  learn  lessons  about  the  continuing 
importance  of  sea  power.  Look  at  what 
happened  between  Argentina  and 
Great  Britain  in  that  conflict  over  the 
Falkland  Islands.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  speculate  that  the  former  Ar- 
gentine military  government  decided 
to  attack  British  forces  because  they 
thought  the  British  were  too  weak  or 
too  far  away.  One  of  the  fears  ex- 
pressed in  this  country  at  that  time 
was  whether  British  failure  to  respond 
and  to  win  would  encourage  other  acts 
of  aggression  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Turn  to  the  Persian  Gulf  of  today. 
The  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  is  ex- 


panding. And  when  diplomacy  and 
other  peaceful  defenses  disintegrate, 
all  sides  look  to  military  power  to  re- 
strain the  conflict  and  prevent  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  war.  Naval  forces  are 
among  the  first  to  be  called  in. 

We  must  be  very  careful  not  to  let 
our  longer  term  interests  be  too  com- 
promised by  the  press  of  immediate 
concerns.  Our  futures  and  our  chil- 
dren's futures  are  closely  related  to 
the  budget  decisions  we  will  make  on 
this  bill. 

In  another  era.  world  naval  suprem- 
acy belonged  to  Great  Britain.  For  the 
time  being,  it  remains  ours.  I  like  to 
recall  Winston  Churchill's  famous 
remark,  in  which  he  said: 

Nothing  in  the  world,  nothing  that  you 
may  think  of.  or  anyone  may  tell  you;  no  ar- 
guments, however  specious;  no  appeals, 
however  seductive,  must  lead  you  to  aban- 
don that  naval  supremacy  on  which  the  life 
of  our  country  depends. 

British  naval  supremacy  passed  on 
to  us.  and  the  world  has  not  changed 
radically.  If  we  abandon  it.  it  will  pass 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  we  should  not 
look  forward  to  such  a  world  as  we 
know  it  today. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ACTION 

We  began  our  hearings  this  year 
with  an  examination  of  naval  strategy. 

I  found  myself  in  broad  agreement 
with  the  Navy's  assertion  that  sea 
power  requires  a  balanced  force  struc- 
ture, adequately  supported.  The 
Marine  Corps'  amphibious  landing  ca- 
pability is  also  a  vital  part  of  sea 
power,  because  it  provides  a  means  for 
forceful  entry  from  the  sea  to  the 
shore. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  the 
need  to  reduce  the  budget  to  comply 
with  overall  funding  goals,  and  there 
was  complete  agreement  we  should 
not  pay  more  for  anything  than  is  nec- 
essary. 

Certain  areas  of  discussion  within 
our  subcommittee  are  recurring: 

Should  we  support  or  change  a  serv- 
ice initiative,  which  may  involve  a  new 
ship,  radar,  or  weapon? 

Should  we  prompt  the  service  to 
place  additional  emphasis  on  some- 
thing? Action  here  can  consist  of  a  re- 
quest for  more  information,  or  recom- 
mendation for  funding  to  develop  a  ca- 
pability. A  new  idea  is  often  embraced 
by  the  service  or  dropped.  The  discus- 
sion may  occur  over  some  period  of 
time. 

Can  we  reduce  the  cost  of  something 
without  procuring  a  lesser  quantity? 

What  are  the  lowest  priority  items 
which  should  be  deferred  if  insuffi- 
cient funds  are  available? 

Should  anything  else  be  changed  or 
examined  more  closely? 

ACTIONS  TAKEN 

All  our  recommendations  are  of 
course  in  the  committee  report,  but  I 
would  like  to  discuss  some  of  them 
specifically. 
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First.  In  shipbuilding. 

We  strongly  supported  the  adminis- 
tration's shipbuilding  program.  Our 
Navy  does  not  have  enough  ships  and 
the  solution  lies  in  long-term  support 
for  a  stable  shipbuilding  program.  The 
committee  recommendation,  after  you 
include  the  Trident  submarine  which 
is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  another  sub- 
committee, calls  for  authorization  of 
22  new  construction  ships,  one  reacti- 
vation, three  conversions  of  existing 
ships,  and  one  service  life  extension, 
for  a  total  of  27  ships. 

We  thoroughly  reviewed  the  per- 
formance of  the  AEGIS  combat 
system,  which  is  on  the  CG-47  class 
guided-missile  cruisers  and  will  be  on 
the  DDG-51  guided-missile  destroyers. 
I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  the  best 
shipboard  air  defense  missile  system  in 
the  world,  and  that  it  provides  a  tre- 
mendous and  much  needed  increase  in 
our  Navy's  ability  to  defend  against 
massed,  antiship  missile  attacks. 

We  recommended  funding  for  three 
cruisers,  as  requested,  and  also  strong- 
ly endorsed  building  the  lead  ship  of 
the  DOG-51  class  of  guided-missile  de- 
stroyers. Follow-on  ship  production 
costs  will  average  about  $700  million  in 
constant  dollars,  compared  to  $1.1  bil- 
lion for  the  cruisers.  The  destroyer 
costs  less,  provides  a  similar  AEGIS 
air  defense  capability,  and  incorpo- 
rates advanced  survivability  features. 

We  recommended  funding  for  four 
SSN-688  Los  Angeles  class  nuclear- 
powered  submarines.  There  were  four 
in  the  original  request,  and  three  in 
the  revised  request.  We  need  all  four 
of  these  ships,  because  Soviet  subma- 
rine construction  rates  are  high, 
Soviet  submarine  quality  is  improving 
rapidly,  and  in  the  late  1970s  our  sub- 
marine procurement  rate  dropped  to 
one  per  year:  A  deficit  for  which  we 
must  compensate.  We  should  not  sacri- 
fice our  submarine  force  level  objec- 
tives. 

The  bill  includes  funds  for  reactiva- 
tion of  a  third  battleship,  the  U.S.S. 
Missouri.  Long  lead  funds  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  last  year,  and 
the  ship  is  currently  In  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard.  As  a  point  of 
information,  long  lead  funds  for  the 
fourth  battleship  are  not  in  this  bill. 
but  are  expected  in  the  following 
years  budget  request,  fiscal  year  1986. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  funds 
for  one  aircraft  carrier  SLEP,  all  four 
MCM  mine  countermeasures  ships,  all 
three  TAO-187  class  fleet  oilers,  and 
two  tags  surveying  ships.  The  number 
of  TAGOS/SURTASS  ships  was  re- 
duced from  three  to  two  based  on  an 
Intelligence  Committee  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  committee  fully  supported  the 
three  modest  sealift  programs  request- 
ed by  the  administration.  The  commit- 
tee has  recommended  a  total  of  $117.8 
million  for  the  strategic  sealift  ready 
reserve  force,  auxiliary  crane  ship,  and 


aviation  support  ship  programs.  All 
three  of  these  programs  involve  the 
acquisition  or  conversion  of  existing 
U.S.-flag  commercial  ships.  We  contin- 
ue to  assign  high  priority  to  programs 
to  enhance  strategic  sealift  capabili- 
ties. 

There  are  three  important  amphibi- 
ous programs  included  in  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations.  Key  among 
these  is  the  procurement  of  two  LSD- 
41  class  amphibious  dock  landing  ships 
at  a  cost  of  $406  million.  The  commit- 
tee has  also  recommended  $83.5  mil- 
lion in  advance  procurement  for  two 
additional  LSD-4rs  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

LSD-41's  are  being  procured  to  re- 
place eight  LSD-28  class  ships  that  are 
reaching  the  end  of  their  service  lives 
and  to  augment  inadequate  amphibi- 
ous lift  capabilities. 

A  second  major  amphibious  ship 
program  is  the  LHD-1  class  amphibi- 
ous assault  ship.  The  lead  ship  of  this 
class  was  procured  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  follow-on  ship  is  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  For  fiscal  year  1985.  the 
committee  recommends  $39.2  million 
in  advance  procurement  for  the 
follow-on  LHD-1. 

The  LHD-1  is  an  air-capable,  am- 
phibious assault  ship  based  on  the 
LHA-1  class  ship  design.  In  the  am- 
phibious role,  the  LHD-1  will  be  able 
to  land  marine  assault  forces  by  heli- 
copters, landing  craft,  and  assault  ve- 
hicles. In  addition  to  its  amphibious 
lift  capabilities,  the  LHD-1  will  have 
the  capability  to  support  vertical/ 
short  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft 
which  will  provide  the  fleet  with  addi- 
tional offensive  aviation  forces  afloat. 

In  fiscal  year  1985,  the  administra- 
tion requested  $198.8  million  for  pro- 
curement of  nine  air  cushion  landing 
craft,  known  as  LCACs.  The  commit- 
tee views  this  program  as  key  to  ef- 
forts to  revitalize  U.S.  amphibious 
warfare  capabilities.  LCACs  will 
permit  high-speed  assaults  from  ex- 
tended standoff  distances  and  will 
greatly  increase,  due  to  their  air  cush- 
ion operation,  worldwide  beach  areas 
over  which  assaults  may  be  conducted. 

In  Marine  Corps  procurement,  the 
fiscal  year  1985  funding  bill  provides 
for  procurement  of  292  light  armored 
vehicles,  which  will  complete  acquisi- 
tion of  this  vehicle.  When  these  LAVs 
are  delivered,  the  Marine  Corps  will 
have  a  total  of  758  vehicles  in  six  mi.s- 
sion  role  variants.  Light  armored  vehi- 
cles are  one  of  the  major  initintives  to 
improve  the  combat  capabilities  of 
rapidly  deployable  forces. 

In  the  Navy  weapons  procurement 
account,  we  examined  closely  the 
Mark  48  torpedo  procurement  pro- 
gram. The  original  budget  provided 
for  144  torpedoes,  while  the  revised 
budget  had  only  51  We  recommended 
108  torpedoes.  I  should  add  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  provided  no 
funds  for  Mark  48  torpedoes,  but  their 
action  helped  spur  the  prime  contrac- 


tor to  reduce  the  cost  for  building  tor- 
pedoes at  a  number  less  than  144. 

We  preserved  funding  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  Navy's  Captor  mines. 

In  the  Navy's  other  procurement  ac- 
count, we  allocated  most  of  our  reduc- 
tions by  broad  categories,  rather  than 
by  specific  line  item.  Together  with 
procurement  procedure  reforms  the 
committee  recommended,  these  broad 
reductions  will  provide  incentives  for 
the  Navy  to  minimize  costs  while  still 
allowing  the  service  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  manage  the  acquisition  of 
many  individual  items. 

In  the  RDT&E  account,  we  recom- 
mended a  variety  of  reductions.  These 
are  listed  in  the  committee  report. 
Only  a  few  programs  require  mention 
here. 

First,  we  strongly  endorsed  the 
Navy's  plans  for  designing  a  new  sub- 
marine to  succeed  the  Los  Angeles 
class.  The  first  new  sub  would  be 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1989  and  would 
not  be  commissioned  until  1995.  The 
basic  Los  Angeles  class  submarine 
design  will  be  19  years  old  at  that 
time. 

Second,  we  grouped  several  aviation- 
related  antisubmarine  warfare  pro- 
grams together  and  reduced  funding 
for  them.  We  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  rate  of  modernization  of  our  air 
ASW  forces  relative  to  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Soviet  submarine  fleet,  and 
we  had  concerns  about  the  longer 
term  costs  of  the  plans  the  Navy  did 
have.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  not  reduced  these  programs,  and 
we  anticipate  action  by  the  Navy 
before  conference  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

AIRLIFT 

The  major  force  projection  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1985  are  in  the  air- 
lift account.  The  committee's  recom- 
mendation continues  acquisition  of 
KC-lOA  advanced  tanker/cargo  air- 
craft under  the  multiyear  procure- 
ment arrangement  initiated  in  fiscal 
year  1983;  44  KC-lOA's  will  be  pro- 
cured under  this  5-year  contract. 
When  procurement  is  complete  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  the  Air  Force  will 
have  a  force  of  60  KC-lOA  aircraft. 

The  KC-lOA  adds  substantial  flexi- 
bility to  our  force  projection  capability 
since  it  can  carry  cargo,  refuel  other 
strategic  airllfters,  and  deploy  tactical 
fighter  squadrons  by  carrying  person- 
nel and  equipment  while  simulta- 
neously refueling  the  deploying  air- 
craft. "The  committee  has  recommend- 
ed $190.7  million  for  the  procurement 
of  eight  KC-lOAs,  $375.3  million  for 
advanced  procurement,  and  $56  mil- 
lion for  initial  spares. 

The  second  major  airlift  program  is 
the  C-5B  strategic  airlift  aircraft.  The 
administration  initially  requested  au- 
thorization for  procurement  of  10  C- 
5B's.  In  the  amended  request,  the 
number  of  aircraft  to  be  procured  was 
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reduced  to  eight.  This  revised  number 
resulted  from  slipping  the  procure- 
ment of  two  C-5B's  from  fiscal  year 
1985  to  fiscal  year  1987.  While  the 
committee  accepted  this  procurement 
profile  change,  it  remains  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  planned  procurement  of 
a  total  of  50  C-5B's, 

Fifty  C-5B's  will  add  7.5  million  ton- 
miles  per  day  of  strategic  airlift  capa- 
bility which  will  provide  a  near-term 
reduction  in  the  substantial  interthe- 
ater  airlift  shortfall  identified  in  the 
congressional  mandated  mobility 
study.  Moreover,  the  C-5B  is  the  only 
currently  available  aircraft  that  can 
augment  capabilities  to  carry  outsize 
military  weapons  and  equipment.  The 
committee  has  recommended  authori- 
zation of  $1,477.6  million  for  procure- 
ment of  eight  C-5B's.  $304.1  million 
for  advance  procurement,  and  $72.3 
million  for  initial  spares. 

A  third  major  airlift  program  is  a 
committee  tactical  airlift  initiative. 
The  committee  has  added  $186.3  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  10  C-130H 
tactical  airlift  aircraft.  Eight  of  these 
C-130H's  would  be  assigned  to  the  Air 
National  Guard;  the  other  2  aircraft 
would  be  assigned  to  the  Active  Force. 
The  committee  has  added  this  pro- 
curement in  recognition  of  the  need  to 
modernize  aging  and  structurally  un- 
sound C-130's  in  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  to  provide  replacement  air- 
craft for  attrition  losses  in  the  Active 
Force. 

To  provide  for  future  modernization 
and  augmentation  of  airlift  capabili- 
ties, the  committee  has  recommended 
authorization  of  $129.3  million  for  re- 
search and  development  of  a  new  air- 
lift aircraft,  the  C-17.  Two  documents 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  the  past  year  have  fur- 
ther convinced  the  committee  of  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  C-17  airlift 
aircraft.  The  C-17  validation  report 
has  validated  the  requirements,  con- 
cepts and  design  of  the  C-17.  The  air- 
lift master  plan  recommends  acquisi- 
tion of  180  primary  mission  C-17's, 
within  a  total  of  210,  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum strategic  airlift  requirement,  in- 
crease tactical  airlift  capability,  and 
modernize  both  the  Active  and  Re- 
serve Airlift  Force  structure. 

While  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended substantial  amounts  for  pro- 
curement of  new  airlift  aircraft,  it  has 
also  fully  funded  the  administration's 
amended  request  for  airlift  replenish- 
ment spares  which  directly  relate  to 
the  readiness  and  sustainability  of  the 
current  airlift  force. 

CONCLUSION 

More  details  on  all  these  programs 
are  in  the  report.  I  recommend  this 
bill  to  my  colleagues  and  seek  their 
support  for  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  discuss  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues  on  the 


Armed  Services  Committee.  As  we  all 
know,  this  will  be  Senator  Tower's 
last  Defense  authorization  bill,  and 
though  we  may  frequently  disagree  on 
issues  that  come  before  the  commit- 
tee, I  know  of  no  one  more  tireless  and 
dedicated  in  his  commitment  to  the 
national  security. 

Senator  Nunn.  our  ranking  minority 
member,  has  faced  the  unenviable 
challenge  of  taking  the  reins  from  our 
late  and  deeply  respected  colleague, 
Senator  Jackson.  Senator  Nunn  has 
ably  fulfilled  this  important  role,  pre- 
senting not  only  his  own  views  with 
skill  and  expertise,  but  also  zealously 
representing  the  concerns  of  his 
Democratic  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  our  Tactical  Warfare  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Goldwater,  with 
whom  I  serve  as  ranking  minority 
member.  There  is  no  greater  advocate 
for  the  essential  programs  of  tactical 
warfare  and  serving  with  him  has 
proved  a  valuable  education  experi- 
ence and  a  great  personal  privilege. 

Today  we  begin  a  historic  debate  on 
the  Defense  authorization  bill.  The 
issues  presented  by  this  legislation 
raise  fundamental  questions  concern- 
ing the  very  survival  of  the  human 
race.'  Over  the  next  few  days  the 
Senate  will  have  a  chance  to  consider 
crucial  amendments  on  antisatellite 
weapons,  the  costly  and  unneeded  MX 
missile,  the  Star  Wars  missile  defense 
scheme,  and  important  arms  control 
measures  to  limit  nuclear  testing. 
What  we  do  on  this  bill  will  shape  the 
future  of  our  children  and  generations 
to  come. 

While  I  supported  reporting  the  bill 
to  the  Senate,  I  have  several  serious 
reservations  concerning  this  legisla- 
tion, and  intend  to  offer  amendments 
with  several  of  my  colleagues  to 
remedy  these  fundamental  problems. 

I  believe  that  the  authorization  level 
of  $299  billion  for  the  national  defense 
function  is  neither  justified  militarily 
nor  appropriate  in  view  of  looming 
$200  billion  a  year  deficits  that  face 
our  Nation  far  into  the  indefinite 
future  and  threaten  our  economic 
well-being.  Moderate  but  steady  in- 
creases will  both  assure  the  readiness 
of  our  forces  and  maintain  a  national 
concensus  for  a  strong,  supportable 
military  posture. 

I  continue  to  oppose  any  funding  for 
the  MX  program.  Although  the  com- 
mittee did  reduce  the  number  of  MX 
missiles  to  21,  it  rejected  efforts  to 
cancel  the  program.  The  MX  missile  is 
a  gold-plated  weapon  without  a  pur- 
pose. It  cannot  be  protected.  It  is  a 
destablizing  force  in  an  already  precar- 
ious situation  and  the  massive  expend- 
iture comes  at  the  expense  of  readi- 
ness and  capability  of  our  convention- 
al forces.  I  believe  in  maintaining  a 
triad  of  strategic  nuclear  forces  that 
includes  a  survivable   air-based   leg- 


not  one  that  is  crippled  before  it  is 
built. 

Paradoxically,  the  deployment  of 
MX  will  make  us  weaker,  not  stronger. 
Whereas  the  Soviets  have  little  or  no 
incentive  to  attack  our  Minuteman 
missiles  in  their  silos,  the  MX.  by 
posing  a  first-strike  threat  to  their 
land-based  systems,  will  increase  the 
incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  attack  us 
in  a  crisis.  Recent  data  from  the  Air 
Force  reveal  that  just  as  we  begin  to 
deploy  the  MX  in  the  late  1980's 
Soviet  improvements  in  missile  accura- 
cy may  destroy  all  but  1  percent  of  our 
fixed-silo  land-based  missile  force;  1 
percent  of  100  is  one  surviving  MX 
missile. 

I  also  regret  that  the  committee  has 
chosen  once  again  to  forge  ahead  with 
the  production  of  B-1  bombers  which, 
given  the  current  need  for  an  effective 
penetrating  bomber,  is  a  wasteful  use 
of  the  Defense  dollar.  The  committee 
did  act  favorably  upon  an  amendment 
that  I  introduced  prohibiting  any 
funds  from  being  used  to  build  more 
than  100  B-1  bombers,  I  believe  that  it 
is  essential  for  the  Air  Force  to  turn 
its  attention  to  development  of  the 
ATB  rather  than  entertain  notions  of 
building  additional  B-1  bombers. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  com- 
mittee's apparent  willingness  to  accept 
the  dangerous  premise  behind  the 
President's  so-called  strategic  defense 
initiative,  a  program  that  will  not  only 
consume  billions  of  dollars  but  will 
also  jeoparidze  our  efforts  to  obtain 
meaningful  arms  control  and  threaten 
to  disrupt  our  NATO  alliance. 

In  March  of  last  year.  President 
Reagan  called  his  proposal  for  a  space- 
based  weapon  system  "a  vision  of  the 
future  which  offers  hope."  This  is  not 
a  vision;  it  is  a  mirage.  And  far  from 
offering  hope,  the  President's  proposal 
is  a  certain  prescription  for  an  arms 
race  in  outer  space. 

A  decade  ago  we  abandoned  the 
fruitless  pursuit  of  security  through 
ballistic  missile  defense  and  ratified 
the  ABM  treaty.  None  of  the  technol- 
ogies now  under  discussion  or  even 
imaginable  can  overcome  the  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  an  effective 
ballistic  missile  defense,  as  the  recent 
report  of  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment demonstrates.  According  to 
the  report,  an  effective  ballistic  missile 
defense  is  "so  remote  that  is  should 
not  serve  as  the  basis  of  public  expec- 
tation or  national  policy." 

Even  if  a  near  perfect  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  could  be  de- 
ployed, how  would  the  United  States 
defend  against  strategic  bombers, 
cruise  missiles,  and  other  delivery  sys- 
tems in  a  nuclear  war?  The  President's 
Star  Wars  strategy  is  also  irresponsi- 
ble because  it  undermines  the  basic 
principle  of  nuclear  deterrence  upon 
which  the  nuclear  balance  has  rested 
for  over  30  years.  By  creating  the  illu- 
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sion  that  one  nation  miKht  be  invul- 
nerable to  attack  it  might  give  that 
nation  the  false  confidence  that  it 
could  launch  a  first-strike  without  fear 
of  retaliation. 

Purthermore.  the  layered  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  envisioned  by 
F»resident  Reagan  in  his  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  is  plainly  inconsistent 
with  the  ABM  Treaty.  In  article  V  of 
the  treaty  each  nation  undertakes  not 
to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components  which  are  sea- 
based,  air-based,  space-based  or  mobile 
land-based.  If  we  pursue  the  adminis- 
tration's plans  to  develop,  test  and 
deploy  space-based  defenses  and  their 
components  we  will  soon  be  required 
either  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  or 
to  violate  it.  I  am  gratified,  however, 
that  the  committee  has  at  least  post- 
poned the  day  of  reckoning  by  accept- 
ing report  language  stressing  our  in- 
tention to  observe  the  continued  obli- 
gations assumed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

The  bill  as  reported  effectively  guts 
the  Tsongas  amendment  which  pro- 
hibits testing  of  antisatellite  weapons 
against  targets  in  space  unless  the 
President  certifies  that  the  United 
States  is  endeavoring  to  negotiate  an 
ASAT  Treaty. 

Pursuit  of  an  antisatellite  treaty  is 
one  of  the  highest  priorities  for  the 
United  States,  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  satellite  survival  to  our  intel- 
ligence and  command  and  control  sys- 
tems. Although  a  complete,  verifiable 
ban  on  antisatellite  weapons  may  not 
be  achievable,  it  is  important  that  the 
United  States  attempt  to  negotiate  as 
comprehensive  a  ban  as  is  possible. 
Rather  than  undertaking  negotiations, 
the  administration  offers  little  more 
than  excuses.  For  this  reason,  the 
Senate  should  reaffirm  its  unanimous 
decision  not  to  permit  testing  of  the 
antisatellite  devices  until  the  adminis- 
tration takes  concrete  steps  to  achieve 
arms  control  in  this  area. 

While  the  bill  commits  the  United 
States  to  billions  of  dollars  in  wasteful 
and  unneeded  strategic  systems,  it 
makes  an  unwarranted  cut  in  the  most 
critical  of  all  programs— compensation 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. Each  of  us  will  remember  the 
dangerous  situation  that  prevailed 
when  pay  for  the  military  lagged 
behind  the  civilian  sector:  recruitment 
fell,  morale  was  undermined,  and  re 
tention  dropped  dramatically. 

Significant  pay  increases  in  the  early 
1980s,  coupled  with  high  civilian  un- 
employment, helped  restore  our  re- 
cruitment and  retention.  But  these 
gains  will  be  quickly  lost  if  we  fail  to 
provide  adequate  compensation  in  the 
years  ahead.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Senate  provide  the  military  with  a  pay 
raise  that  allows  the  services  to  contin- 
ue to  attract  and  retain  the  bright  and 
enthusiastic    men    and    women    who 


form  the  very  heart  of  our  national  se- 
curity. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  the  ultimate  catas- 
trophe of  nuclear  destruction  followed 
by  nuclear  winter,  the  answer  lies  not 
in  proliferation  of  strategic  system 
after  new  and  ineffective  system. 
Rather,  our  hope  for  enduring  peace 
lies  in  a  strong  conventional  defense 
that  raises  the  nuclear  threshold,  and 
a  stable  arms  control  regime  that  as- 
sures that  neither  side  will  have  any- 
thing to  gain  from  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  I  hope  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure, we  will  make  the  needed  changes 
to  assure  that  this  legislation  achieves 
that  goal. 

MANPOWER  PORTION  OF  THE  FY   1985  OMNIBUS 
DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
newest  Democratic  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  have 
served  for  the  past  5  months  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Person- 
nel. This  subcommittee  established 
the  overall  manpower  levels  for  all  cat- 
egories of  defense  manpower,  and  is 
responsible  for  overseeing  all  areas  of 
military  compensation  and  personnel 
management  within  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  sub- 
committee, because  the  issues  that  we 
consider  can  affect  the  well-being  of 
every  Active  and  Reserve  soldier, 
sailor,  airman,  or  marine  serving  in 
uniform  today.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  and  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Man- 
power and  Personnel  Subcommittee. 
Senator  Jepsen.  for  his  strong  support 
and  commitment  to  the  issues  affect- 
ing defense  manpower,  as  well  as  for 
his  cooperation  throughout  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  consideration  of 
the  fiscal  year  1985  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  highlight  for  my  colleagues  the 
most  important  manpower-related  pro- 
visions in  the  defense  authorization 
bill  currently  before  the  Senate. 

ACTIVE  FORCES 

In  the  area  of  Active  Forces,  the  De- 
fense Department  initially  requested 
an  active  duty  end  strength  of 
2,165.500  military  personnel  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  an  increase  of  29.900  per- 
.sonnel  over  the  fi.scal  year  1984  level. 
In  the  list  of  reductions  submitted  to 
the  Congre.ss  as  part  of  the  Rose 
Garden  Compromise,  the  administra- 
tion reduced  that  request  by  7.000  per- 
sonnel. The  committee  made  further 
reductions  of  3.260  active  duty  person- 
nel. 

As  a  result  of  the  reductions,  the 
active  duty  end  strength  for  fiscal  year 
1985  recommended  by  the  committee 
is  2.155,540.  This  is  an  increase  of 
19.600  personnel  over  the  fiscal  year 
1984    level,    which    is    approximately 


two-thirds    of    the    Defense    Depart- 
ment's original  request. 

The  committee  extended  for  1  year 
the  current  quality  requirement  in  law 
that  65  percent  of  Army  male  recruits 
must  be  high  school  graduates.  The 
committee  also  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  submit  a  comprehensive 
report  to  the  Congress  next  year  on 
the  projected  quality  of  recruits 
needed  in  the  future  to  man  the 
Armed  Forces. 

RESERVE  FORCES 

For  the  Reserve  components,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  a  Selected  Re- 
serve average  strength  of  1.088.600  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  a  growth  of  52.000 
personnel  over  the  fiscal  year  1984 
level.  The  request  also  included  66.000 
military  personnel  to  be  on  full-time 
active  duty  in  support  of  the  Reserve 
components,  an  increase  of  19,300  over 
the  fiscal  year  1984  level. 

In  its  budget  reduction  package,  the 
administration  reduced  the  original  re- 
quest by  7.500  Selected  Reservists  and 
8.100  full-time  personnel. 

The  committee  bill  includes  a  Select- 
ed Reserve  average  strength  of 
1.080.088  for  fiscal  year  1985.  8.500 
below  the  original  request  but  still 
40.700  over  the  fiscal  year  1984  level. 
The  committee  recommends  a  full- 
time  Guard  and  Reserve  end  strength 
of  56.000.  10.000  below  the  original  re- 
quest. 

CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

The  committee  recommends  a  civil- 
ian end  strength  of  1.078.223  for  the 
Defense  Department  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  This  is  the  currently  projected 
end  strength  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
represents  a  reduction  of  6,613  from 
the  original  request. 

Within  this  end  strength,  the  com- 
mittee directed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen,se  to  fill  certain  priority  civilian 
spaces  that  were  requested  in  the  area 
of  spare  parts  procurement. 

The  committee  also  recommends 
continuation  for  another  year  of  the 
test  program  permitting  industrially 
funded  activities  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  hire  additional  ci- 
vilian personnel  without  regard  to 
end-strength  ceilings. 

Finally,  the  committee  recommends 
a  provision  requiring  a  5-percent  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  personnel  as- 
signed to  management  headquarters 
functions  in  the  Defense  Department. 
This  provision  is  similar  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  management  headquarters 
mandated  by  the  fiscal  year  1984  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  The  commit- 
tee continues  to  believe  that  there  are 
too  many  personnel  assigned  to  man- 
agement headquarters  functions,  and 
that  some  of  them  could  be  better  uti- 
lized in  actual  operating  activities. 

COMPENSATION  MATTERS 

After  considering  several  alterna- 
tives, the  committee  recommends  a  4- 
percent  cost-of-living  increase  effective 
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January  1,  1985,  for  all  military  per- 
sonnel except  E-l's  with  less  than  4 
months  active  duty,  who  would  receive 
no  increase  in  pay.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  raise  will  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  current  momentum  in 
recruiting  and  retention  in  the  mili- 
tary services. 

The  committee  also  restructured  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  and  the 
variable  housing  allowance  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  committee's  recommen- 
dations saves  approximately  $200  mil- 
lion from  the  fiscal  year  1985  request 
and  insures  that  future  increases  in 
military  housing  allowances  will  be  di- 
rectly linked  to  nationwide  housing 
costs. 

The  committee  made  a  number  of 
other  recommendations  in  the  area  of 
pay  and  allowances.  These  include 
tightening  up  the  current  authority 
for  the  Navy  to  pay  the  aviation  offi- 
cer continuation  bonus:  equalization  of 
enlisted  and  officer  rates  of  hazardous 
duty  pay;  and  repeal  pf  the  1989  termi- 
nation date  of  Vietnam-era  GI  bill 
benefits,  among  others. 

HEALTH  CARE 

The  committee  also  made  several 
recommendations  in  the  area  of  mili- 
tary health  care.  One  provision  of  the 
committee  bill  authorizes  the  military 
services  to  provide  dental  care  to  mili- 
tary dependents  throughout  the 
United  SUtes  on  a  space-available 
basis.  The  committee  also  authorized 
CHAMPUS  reimbursement  for  chiro- 
practic care,  and  for  up  to  one  eye  ex- 
amination per  year. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  have  outlined  the 
highlights  of  the  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  in  the  area 
of  manpower  in  this  bill.  In  addition  to 
setting  the  defense  manpower  levels 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  this  bill  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  which  will  im- 
prove manpower  management  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  these  provisions. 

Thank  you  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fiscal  year  1985  defense  authorization 
bill  we  take  up  today  represents,  I  be- 
lieve, a  balanced  approach  to  allocat- 
ing resources  for  U.S.  national  security 
programs.  Those  of  us  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  par- 
ticipated in  a  most  unusual  and  pro- 
ductive exercise  over  the  past  5 
months.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  appeared  before 
our  c6mmittee  to  propose  significant 
reductions  in  his  department's  budget. 
This  is  the  kind  of  guidance  that  we  as 
Senators,  charged  with  making  the 
most  sensitive  decisions  on  our  Na- 
tion's defense  needs,  need  so  desper- 
ately in  reviewing  this  budget.  Indeed, 
we  as  individual  Senators  do  not  have 
the  full  range  of  resources  to  make  the 
types  of  decisions  needed  to  strike  a 


balance  between  defense  needs  and 
budget  realities.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
essential  to  have  a  full  and  open  dis- 
cussion between  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  decide  the  impor- 
tant programmatic  and  budgetary 
issues  confronting  us.  I  commend 
President  Reagan,  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, our  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  Tower),  and  the  ranking  member 
for  their  hard  work  and  spirit  of  com- 
promise in  preparing  this  bill. 

Chairman  Tower  deserves  special 
recognition,  Mr.  President,  as  he  steps 
to  the  bill  manager's  podium  for  the 
last  time  on  a  DOD  authorization  bill. 
Long  before  my  brief  tenure  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  began. 
Chairman  Tower  had  become  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  respected  leaders  on 
national  defense  policy.  The  chairman 
has  always  stood  for  well-equipped  and 
ready  Armed  Forces,  and  has  tried  to 
communicate  to  the  American  people 
a  greater  appreciation  for  America's 
role  in  the  world  and  the  broad  re- 
quirements of  our  defense  policy.  I 
salute  the  chairman  for  his  leadership 
on  the  committee  and  in  this  body  in 
the  name  of  a  strong  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  pro- 
vides a  balanced  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  steady  real  growth  in  our 
national  defense  budget.  It  represents 
a  comprehensive  effort  to  balance  na- 
tional needs  and  the  threats  of  a  dan- 
gerous world.  It  provides.  I  believe,  in- 
creased readiness  for  our  forces  while 
maintaining  the  so  vitally  important 
modernization  effort  begun  by  Con- 
gress 4  years  ago. 

As  to  those  who  say  we  have  com- 
promised readiness  and  conventional 
capabilities  at  the  expense  of  strategic 
programs,  and  that  we  have  allocated 
too  large  a  share  of  our  Nation's  re- 
sources to  defending  America,  I  make 
the  following  observations: 

Our  strategic  forces,  which  are  un- 
dergoing their  first  complete  modern- 
ization since  the  1960's,  comprise  13 
percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget— the  peak  year  for  this  effort. 
Not  only  is  this  a  modest  portion  of 
the  budget  compared  to  our  strategic 
modernization  of  the  1960's,  but  it  will 
continue  to  decline  after  this  fiscal 
year. 

For  fiscal  year  1985,  we  will  see  a  34- 
percent  decrease  in  our  depot  mainte- 
nance backlog  from  fiscal  year  1984. 
Since  fiscal  year  1981.  our  pilot  flying 
hours  have  increased  by  600  hours. 
and  ship  steaming  hours  have  in- 
creased over  100  hours. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  Army  re- 
cruits are  now  high  school  grads,  com- 
pared with  54  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1980. 

Defense  outlays  as  a  share  of  U.S. 
GNP  are  now  less  than  they  were  in 
1960.  or  even  in  1955. 

DOD's  share  of  Federal  outlays  has 
decreased  from  more  than  50  percent 
in  1955  to  34  percent  today,  while  enti- 


tlement sperfding  has  risen  from  20 
percent  of  outlays  in  1955  to  45  per- 
cent today. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  our  forces 
are  more  ready,  of  a  higher  quality, 
and  better  equipped  than  ever  before. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
also  in  this  bill  addressed  for  the  first 
time  in  a  systematic  way  many  pro- 
curement provisions  and  reforms 
which  were  long  overdue.  As  chairman 
of  the  committee's  ad  hoc  task  force 
on  defense  procurement  matters,  I  be- 
lieve the  new  defense  procurement  im- 
provements section  of  the  bill  provides 
workable  weapons  warranties  language 
and  sensible  provisions  on  spare  parts 
and  technical  data  management.  Our 
warranties  provision  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  close 
cooperation  of  my  colleague  from 
North  Dakota.  Senator  Mark  An- 
drews. I  believe  that  because  of  the 
close  cooperation,  we  were  able  to 
forge  among  all  concerned  parties,  in- 
dustry and  DOD  included,  we  now 
have  a  workable  and  solid  warranty 
provision  to  cover  defense  weapons 
systems.  The  new  section  of  the  bill 
also  breaks  new  ground  in  defense  pro- 
curement technical  assistance  and 
makes  some  fundamental  reforms  in 
the  areas  of  encouraging  enhanced 
computer  capabilities  and  better  per- 
sonnel policies  for  program  manage- 
ment. 

The  task  force  operated  in  an  exem- 
plary bipartisan  manner,  and  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Levin  of  Michigan,  for  his  cooperation 
and  input  on  the  many  issues  we  dealt 
with  under  a  compressed  time  sched- 
ule. I  also  thank  Chairman  Tower  for 
creating  this  special  task  force  in 
order  to  deal  with  a  very  important 
issue.  I  believe  we  were  able  to  address 
serious  defense  procurement  issues  of 
critical  interest  to  the  Senate,  and  we 
hope  to  continue  this  work  through 
the  year. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  take  up  today  is  realistic  'm  terms 
of  budgetary  requirements,  and  is  also 
th&  continuation  of  an  unprecedented 
qualitative  effort  to  improve  our  mili- 
tary forces.  We  were  not  able  to  do  all 
we  wanted  in  this  bill.  The  pay  in- 
crease for  our  soldiers  is  not  as  great 
as  we  would  like,  we  have  not  bought 
a5  many  spares  as  we  would  prefer, 
and  the  pace  of  our  modernization 
program  has  been  slowed  in  many 
areas.  We  have,  however,  taken  a  real- 
istic approach  that  is  in  keeping  with 
the  policy  of  the  President  to  address 
our  Nation's  deficit  problem  while 
keeping  America  strong.  I  compliment 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  for  a 
job  well  done,  and  look  forward  to  the 
prompt  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
this  body  in  the  days  ahead. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  ASPECTS  OF  S.  2723 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Military  Construction 
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Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  want  to  discuss 
briefly  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions on  title  II  of  S.  2723.  which  per- 
tains to  military  construction. 

Again  this  year  the  military  con- 
struction budget  has  been  forced  to 
take  a  sizable  reduction.  The  request 
was  for  $10.5  billion  in  new  authority 
and  reductions  of  $1.2  billion— about 
12  percent— are  recommended  by  the 
committee.  These  reductions  are  not 
easy  to  make;  many  valid  military  re- 
quirements have  t>een  deferred  to  ac- 
commodate the  reductions  mandated 
by  the  Senate  in  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget. 

The  request  to  the  Congress  con- 
tained nearly  1,500  different  projects 
at  military  installations  around  the 
world.  Approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  request  was  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  inventory  of 
nearly  400.000  units  of  military  family 
housing.  Construction  in  the  United 
States  accounted  for  73  percent  of  the 
request,  with  18  percent  for  bases  in 
Europe,  and  the  remaining  9  percent 
for  other  overseas  bases.  The  commit- 
tee carefully  assessed  each  project  to 
insure  that  the  project  was  justified 
and  conformed  to  current  defense  con- 
struction criteria. 

Details  of  the  committee's  action  are 
in  the  committee's  report  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  discuss  the  committees  ac- 
tions in  any  detail.  I  would  invite  my 
colleagues  attention  to  the  report  and 
would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any 
questions  that  members  may  have. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee chairman  who  is  managing  the 
final  defense  bill  of  his  distinguished 
career.  In  my  years  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  never  seen  a  committee  chairman 
more  dedicated  to  his  task.  Senator 
Tower  is  a  respected  authority  on  all 
defense  matters:  he  works  extremely 
hard  to  stay  current  on  defense  issues 
and  to  expand  his  background  knowl- 
edge in  areas  related  to  defense.  Above 
all.  he  is  eminently  fair  in  his  handling 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee;  he 
guarantees  that  every  member  has  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  his  pro- 
posals carefully  considered  on  any  de- 
fense issue.  The  Senate  will  miss  John 
Tower  and  his  leadership  on  defense 
issues;  I  am  confident  that  after  he 
leaves  the  Senate  he  will  continue  to 
serve  this  Nation  in  some  capacity  as  a 
respected  authority  in  defense  mat- 
ters. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  efforts  of  Senator 
BiNGAMAN,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  who  served  with  me  as 
the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Military 
Construction  Suljcommittee.  It  has 
been  a  real  pleasure  to  work  on  this 
bill  with  Senator  Bingaman.  He  has 
worked  hard  to  find  reductions  that 
could  be  made  with  minimum  impact 
on  the  overall  defense  program  and  to 
insure  that  the  taxpayer  gets  the  most 


for  his  dollar  in  the  military  construc- 
tion program. 

Let  me  also  acknowlege  the  efforts 
of  staff  members  Ken  Johnson.  Jeff 
Smith,  and  Ed  McGaffigan  who  han- 
dled the  staff  work  on  this  bill. 

I  also  want  to  give  special  recogni- 
tion to  Marie  Dickinson,  a  most  able 
staff  assistant,  who  really  should  re- 
ceive much  of  the  credit  for  the  fine 
committee  work  on  the  military  con- 
struction program.  Marie,  who  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  14  years,  is  one  of 
the  most  competent  members  of  this 
staff.  She  brings  a  pleasant  manner 
and  an  attractive  disposition  to  the 
hard  work  of  handling  a  bill  like  this 
and  I  want  her  to  know  that  we  sin- 
cerely appreciate  her  loyalty  and  her 
dedication  to  the  Senate. 

Last,  and  most  important  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  compe- 
tent and  dedicated  staff  members  I 
have  known  since  becoming  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate— Jim  Smith.  His 
military  expertise  and  vast  knowledge 
in  this  field  have  been  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  our  Nation.  His  outstanding 
work  on  this  bill  has  been  extremely 
valuable  and  I  commend  him  in  the 
highest  terms. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  165 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Mattingly.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure). 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Mattingly.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  3165. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

TRANSMITTAL  TO  CONGRESS  OF  REPORT  ON 
SOVIET  COMPLIANCE  WITH  ARMS  CONTROL 
AGREEMENTS 

Sec  .  <a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  the 
text  of  the  report  by  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  on  Arms  Control  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  entitled 
■A  Quarter  Century  of  Soviet  Compliance 
Practices  Under  Arms  Control  Commit- 
ments: 1958-1983  (U)'.  dated  November 
198».  If  the  President  determines  that  that 
report  contains  material  the  release  of 
which  to  Congress  would  compromise 
United  States  intelligence  sources,  methods 
of  intelligence  gathering,  or  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  the  President 
may  furnish  the  text  of  such  report  after 
deleting  or  modifying  such  compromising 
material. 

(b)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  an  unclassified 


version  of  the  report  described  in  subsection 

(a). 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  simply  require  that 
the  General  Advisory  Committee  on 
Arms  Control  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  report  entitled 
"A  Quarter-Century  of  Soviet  Compli- 
ance Practices  Under  Arms  Control 
Commitments:  1958  to  1983,"  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  This  report  covers  that  25-year 
period  since  1958.  While  various  Mem- 
bers may  have  seen  a  press  report  or 
two  about  it  or  perhaps  some  have  re- 
ceived briefings  with  respect  to  the 
report  itself,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  entire  Congress  be  informed 
as  to  what  that  report  is  and  have 
available  to  them  the  information  that 
is  contained  within  the  report. 

The  administration  is  also  preparing 
a  phase  2  of  the  compliance  report 
mandated  by  Congress  last  September, 
which  I  am  sure  Members  will  remem- 
ber passed  unanimously  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  93  to  nothing.  I  am  advised 
that  the  phase  2  compliance  report  is 
almost  completed.  I  hope  it  will  be  de- 
livered soon.  The  question  of  Soviet 
arms  control  compliance  is  a  very  im- 
portant and  fundamental  question, 
and  I  think  this  Sepate  and  all  Ameri- 
cans need  as  much  information  as  we 
can  get  so  that  we  can  make  very  good 
and  valid  decisions  based  upon  good 
information. 

This  amendment  has  been  carefully 
drafted  to  make  certain  that  we  do  not 
in  any  way  compromise  U.S.  intelli- 
gence sources,  methods  of  intelligence 
gathering,  or  in  any  way  harm  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  So  there  is 
a  provision  in  the  amendment  that 
says  that  the  President  may  furnish 
the  text  of  the  report  after  deleting  or 
modifying  any  such  compromising  ma- 
terial. 

The  amendment  further  states  that 
"Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  Congress  an  un- 
classified version  of  the  report  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)."  That  is  de- 
signed to  give  Members  of  Congress  as 
much  information  as  is  possible  and  at 
the  same  time  make  available  to  all 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States 
that  which  can  be  provided  in  an  un- 
classified form  so  that  all  Americans 
would  have  access  to  an  equal  amount 
of  information  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the 
past,  I  have  referred  several  times  to 
statements  made  by  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  in  that  period  prior  to 
World  War  II  and  in  particular  in  1935 
when  he  challenged  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  Germans  were  complying  with  the 
arms  control  provisions  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty.  Among  other  things.  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  stated  in  the  House 
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of  Commons  at  that  time  that:  "The 
worst  crime  is  not  to  tell  the  truth  to 
the  public."  And  I  think  in  a  free  soci- 
ety such  as  ours  we  should  remind  our- 
selves of  the  truth  of  that  statement. 
World  War  II  might  have  been  pre- 
vented if  the  allied  democracies  had 
been  able  to  enforce  Nazi  German 
compliance  with  the  Versailles  disar- 
mament provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  any  questions  if  indeed 
Members  have  questions  with  respect 
to  this  amendment.  I  hope  it  could  be 
adopted  and  we  could  move  onto  the 
next  subject. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  Congress  be  adequately 
and  properly  informed  on  these  mat- 
ters. Therefore,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment.  But  I  would 
defer  to  the  acting  minority  manager 
as  to  what  his  views  are. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  look  at  the  infor- 
mation that  is  being  offered  in  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  would  like  to,  if  I  might,  ask 
him,  was  this  prepared  by  how  many 
members  of  the  organization?  Is  this  1 
member  or  10  or  2  or  3?  What  is  the 
date  of  this  report. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  report  was  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  that  it  is  a  docmnent  that  is 
of  general  circulation  and  approval 
within  that  Advisory  Committee.  It  is 
not  a  minority  report  or  a  minority 
view.  It  was  imanimously  approved  by 
all  12  members  of  the  General  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Arms  Control. 

Mr.  EXON.  Was  this  a  unanimous 
conclusion  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  informed  it  was 
unanimous.  I  might  also  mention  that 
similar  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
other  body  in  the  markup  of  the  bill, 
and  an  amendment  identical  to  this 
was  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  was  adopted. 

Mr.  EXON.  Could  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  further  advise  this  Senator  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  matter  was  re- 
viewed by  either  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  or  the  Armed  Services 
Committee? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  had  a  hearing 
with  respect  to  this.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has. 
Mr.    WARNER.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  EXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  WARNER.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  had  no  hearings  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  A  briefing  but  not  a 
hearing. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
any  particular  objection,  especially  if 
it  has  been  introduced  on  the  other 
side. 


I  would  just  like  to  say  that  since  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  review  this,  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  balanced 
report.  I  heard  my  friend  from  Idaho 
indicate  that  we  should  have  all  the 
Information  at  hand  when  we  look  at 
these  kinds  of  things.  Sometimes  I  feel 
that  maybe  we  do  not  get  a  balanced 
approach,  not  enough  of  a  broad-based 
approach.  But  if  it  is  an  official  report 
of  the  committee,  then  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  accepting  it  as  a  part  of  the 
bill  with  the  understanding  that  hear- 
ings were  not  held  on  this  nor  was  it 
reviewed,  as  far  as  a  part  of  the  meas- 
ure before  us.  by  either  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  or  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  or  any  other  com- 
mittee of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska,  there  are  12  mem- 
bers on  the  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, and  it  is  my  information  that  this 
report  was  approved  unanimously  by 
all  12  members  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  EXON.  Have  we  previously,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  included  recommendations  of 
this  committee  on  previous  defense  au- 
thorization bills,  or  is  this  the  first 
time  we  have  taken  this  action? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  This  Senator  has 
been  active  for  a  year  in  trying  to  get 
information  to  the  American  public, 
and  to  the  Senate  as  well,  with  respect 
to  what  we  know  about  Soviet  treaty 
compliance.  The  amendment  that  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier  was  adopted  last  Sep- 
tember, an  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered to  the  State  Department  author- 
ization bill.  But  the  Disarmament 
Agency,  it  seems  to  me,  is  more  appro- 
priately related  to  the  activities  of  this 
committee.  That  is  why  the  committee 
had  a  briefing  with  respect  to  it,  at  the 
invitation  I  believe  of  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  Richard  Perle  briefed  the  com- 
mittee on  this  issue.  All  the  amend- 
ment proposes— if  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  agree— is  to  require 
the  administration  to  submit  informa- 
tion to  us.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
object  to  that  very  strongly;  informa- 
tion that  is  already  in  hand. 

Mr.  EXON.  There  is  no  objection  on 
this  side  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  as  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
talked  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
about  this.  I  want  to  make  it  eminent- 
ly clear  that  this  amendment  in  no 
way  reflects  any  lack  of  support  for 
the  arms  control  process  by  the  Sena- 
tor. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
talked  many  times  and  I  share  the 
view  that  we  have  hopes  in  the  future 
of  reaching  a  verifiable  and  balanced 


arms  control  agreement.  This  is  in  no 
way  to  undermine  that  process. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 
Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  the  Senator  for  niaking  that 
comment. 

I  have  tried  to  make  my  own  posi- 
tion clear  in  statements  made  within 
this  body,  and  other  public  places  on 
the  record,  as  well  as  in  private  con- 
versations, that  in  no  way  do  I  wish  to 
indicate  that  the  United  States  ought 
not  to  be  involved  in  negotiations.  I 
fully  support  what  the  President  has 
attempted  to  do  to  get  the  Soviet 
Union  back  to  the  negotiating  table 
from  which  they  have  walked,  and  go 
forward  with  the  process  of  trying  to 
make  this  a  safer  world  in  which  to 
live  by  means  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments. I  think  if  that  process  is  to  be 
fruitful,  we  need  to  be  informed.  That 
is  part  of  what  I  am  trying  to  do  here; 
make  sure  that  all  of  us  have  that  in- 
formation so  that  the  decisions  we 
make  will  be  based  upon  good,  sound 
information.  I  am  also  trying  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  arms  control 
negotiating  process  and  to  preserve 
the  peace. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  point  out  further  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Idaho,  who 
has  drafted  the  amendment— and  inci- 
dentally the  amendment  parallels  the 
one  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  one 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  amendment 
states: 

If  the  President  determines  that  that 
report  contains  material  the  release  of 
which  to  Congress  would  compromise 
United  States  intelligence  sources,  methods 
of  intelligence  gathering,  or  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  the  President 
may  furnish  the  text  of  such  report  after 
deleting  or  modifying  such  compromising 
material. 

That  clearly  indicates  that  there  be 
a  measure  of  Executive  privilege  exert- 
ed in  this  matter,  in  fairness  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  I  pointed  that 
out  earlier.  Indeed,  there  may  be  ma- 
terial that  needs  to  be  handled  in  the 
usual  careful  manner  that  we  handle 
matters  of  sensitive  intelligence;  and. 
therefore,  it  is  carefully  handled  by 
the  text  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure). 

The  amendment  (No.  3165)  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  1  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  one  more  amendment  that 
he  would  like  to  offer  which  I  under- 
stand will  not  take  much  time  at  all. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
just  come  to  the  floor  to  offer  his 
amendment  on  which  there  will  be  a 
record  vote.  I  think  probably  the  or- 
derly way  to  proceed  would  be  to  let 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  dispose  of  his 
amendment,  which  can  be  disposed  of 
by  voice  vote,  and  then  hopefully  the 
Senate  can  return  to  consideration  of 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  not  prepared  to 
offer  his  amendment  at  the  moment, 
but  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  166 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con 
gress  regarding  any  extension  of  the  cur- 
rent restriction  on  the  annual  cost-of 
living  adjustments  for  retired  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  and  retired  memtwrs  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  under  62  years  of  age  I 
Mr.    HOLUNGS.    Mr.    President,    I 

send  to  the  desk  my  amendment  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   South    Carolina   (Mr 

HoLLiNGS).  for  himself.  Senators  Randolph. 

Jepsen.      Pressler.      Bingaman.      Warner. 

Mitchell.   Bvrd.   and  Thurmond  proposes 

an  amendment  numt)ered  3166. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  t)etween  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section; 

SENSE  or  CONGRESS  REGARDING  RESTRICTIONS 
ON  COST-OP- LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  CER- 
TAIN RETIRED  PERSONS  UNDER  62  YEARS  OF 
AGE 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  provision  contained  in  section  301  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97-253;  5  U.S.C.  8340  note),  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  which  restricts 
cost-of-Iivtng  adjustments  for  certain  retired 
Federal  civilian  employees  and  certain  re- 
tired hiembers  and  former  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  are  under  62  years 
of  age  to  one-half  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment provided  such  employees  and  mem- 
bers who  are  62  years  of  age  or  older  should 
not  be  extended  l)eyond  fiscal  year  1985 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  present  this 
amendment.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Randolph.  Jepsen.  Pres- 
sler, Bingaman.  Warner.  Byrd.  Thur- 
mond. Mitchell,  and  myself.  Two 
years  ago  we  made  a  bad  mistake.  We 
limited  the  COLA,  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment, for  the  military  and  civilian 
retirees  62  years  of  age  and  under.  On 
the  House  side,  they  want  to  extend 
that  particular  bad  decision  beyond 
the  present  1985  expiration  date. 

This  COLA  limitation  was  intended 
to   try   to   balance   the   budget   as  we 
have  all  tried  to  do.  Of  course,  this 
particular  Senator  has  been  willing  to 
freeze    all    COLAs.    We    have    had    a 
record  vote  on  it.  I  would  do  the  same 
thing.  My  plea  now  to  my  colleagues  is 
one    of    fairness.    The    thrust    of    the 
COLA  limitation  was  to  blame  this  one 
group  of  retirees  for  the  economic  fal- 
lacy   of    Reaganomics.    The    Congress 
was  looking  at  deficits  of  over  $200  bil- 
lion, and  we  failed  to  come  to  grips 
with  it.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have 
the    courage    to    reduce    all    areas   of 
spending  to  stop  the  revenue  hemor- 
rhage thereby  bringing  order  out  of 
economic  chaos.   Would   we  do  that? 
No.  Was  there  a  sacrifice  asked  of  all? 
No.    The    Congress    on    the    contrary 
chose  to  pick  and  choose  who  would 
play  the  small  part  in  the  perceived  at- 
tempt at  the  so-called  budget  cutting. 
Now  we  have  the  conference  with  re- 
spect to  the  reconciliation  bill.  That  is 
why  I  ask  for  a  record  vote  on  this 
particular  amendment  because  I  feel 
very  strongly  that   in  the  Senate  we 
would   be   in   total   opposition   to   the 
House  proposed  extension  of  the  half 
COLA  for  retirees  under  62  years  of 
age.  Do  you  realize  that  is  64  percent, 
two-thirds  of  the  enlisted  military  re- 
tirees.  Roughly   500.000  of  them,   re- 
ceive an  average  retirement  pay  right 
now  of  $9,400.  which  is  $500  below  the 
poverty  level.  Why  are  we  cutting  the 
retired  pay  of  those  who  obviously  do 
not  receive  much?  These  are  the  mili- 
tary retirees,  but  not  just  the  military 
retirees  suffer  however.  It  also  affects 
several   civilian   employee   groups   un- 
fairly: Secret  Service  and  air  traffic 
controllers  to  name  just  two  groups. 
They   are   required    by    law    to   retire 
much  earlier  than  62.  So  they  are  also 
singled  out  in  an  unfair  way.  I  could 
elaborate  more.  But  I  think  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices  Committee    has    looked   at    this. 
Hopefully  we  can  get  his  approval  and 
support. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  introducing  a 
sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  that 
puts  the  Congress  on  record  as  firmly 
opposed  to  an  extension  of  the  one- 
half  COLA  for  military  and  civilian  re- 
tirees under  62  years  of  age  beyond 
the  present  1985  expiration  date  for 
the  COLA  limitation. 

Two  years  ago,  a  serious  mistake  was 
made  by  the  Congress  in  unfairly  sin- 
gling out  military  and  Federal  civilian 


retirees  under  62  to  reduce  their  an- 
ticipated COLA.  No  other  group  was 
treated  in  such  a  way.  It  was  arbitrary, 
and  it  was  wrong. 

The  thrust  of  the  COLA  limitation 
was  to  blame  this  one  group  of  retirees 
for  the  economic  fallacy  of  Reaganom- 
ics. The  Congress  was  looking  at  defi- 
cits of  over  $200  billion  and  failed  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  issue.  Would  it 
have  the  courage  to  reduce  all  areas  of 
spending  and  stop  the  Reagan  revenue 
hemorrhage  thereby  bringing  order 
out  of  economic  chaos?  No.  Was  a  sac- 
rifice asked  of  all?  No.  The  Congress 
chose  to  pick  and  choose  who  would 
play  their  small  part  in  the  perceived 
attempt  at  so-called  budget  cutting. 

So  the  Congress  picked  on  a  select 
group  of  retirees— about  1.2  million  in 
number— of  whom  1  million  were  mili- 
tary retirees.  This  half  COLA  was  yet 
another  in  a  long  line  of  changes  in  re- 
tirement benefits  for  those  in  the  mili- 
tary. I  think  it  is  time  we  stop  these 
shenanigans  and  face  up  to  the  truth. 
Cutting  the  deficit  is  a  responsibility 
that  should  be  shared  by  all  and  not  a 
few.  Small-change  revisions  in  retired 
pay  will  not  get  us  there.  We  need  a 
fundamental  shift  in  the  thinking  of 
the  Congress  and  the  President— work- 
ing in  a  bipartisan  manner.  Cut  and 
freeze  spending  and  raise  revenues. 
That  is  the  answer. 

My  amendment  would  put  the 
Senate  on  record  in  opposition  to 
House-proposed  extensions  of  the 
half-COLA  for  retirees  under  62. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why 
the  half-COLA  limitation  should  be 
abolished  after  its  present  1985  legisla- 
tive expiration  date: 

First,  changes  to  the  military  and 
Federal  civilian  retirement  systems 
should  be  enacted  based  upon  thor- 
ough evaluations  of  the  systems  by 
the  Congress— not  by  piecemeal  legis- 
lation requiring  sacrifice  by  some  and 
not  others. 

Second,  the  half-COLA  limitation, 
along  with  other  recent  retirement  re- 
visions such  as  elimination  of  the  1- 
percent  kicker,  twice  a  year  to  once  a 
year  COLA,  retirement  based  on  high 
3-year  average  salary  and  not  termina- 
tion base  salary,  and  elimination  of 
the  look-back  provision,  have  reduced 
the  value  of  lifetime  military  retired 
pay  by  over  30  percent. 

Third.  64  percent  of  enlisted  military 
retirees— roughly  500,000  retirees— 
now  receive  an  average  retired  pay  of 
$9,400  or  nearly  $500  below  the  pover- 
ty level. 

Fourth.  1  million  of  the  1.2  million 
Federal  retirees  under  62  are  military 
members.  Oar  retired  service  person- 
nel have  honorably  fulfilled  their  com- 
mitments, but  the  constant  sniping  at 
retired  pay  means  the  Government  is 
reneging  on  its  responsibilities. 

Fifth,  Congress  recently  delayed  the 
retired    pay    COLA    until    December 
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1984  for  the  military,  until  January 

1985  for  civilians,  meaning  there  will 
be  a  19-month  delay  since  the  last 
COLA  adjustment. 

Sixth,  the  erosion  of  retirement  ben- 
efits ha«  a  serious  detrimental  effect 
on  enlisted  and  junior  officer  reten- 
tion levels. 

Seventh,  several  groups  of  civilian 
employees  such  as  Secret  Service  em- 
ployees and  air  traffic  controllers  are 
forced  by  law  to  retire  much  earlier 
than  62  and  then  have  been  denied 
their  full  retirement. 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  also 
opposes  the  proposed  extension  and 
has  written  to  House  Members  his 
major  objections.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  Secretary 
Weinberger's  opposition  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  half-COLA  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  This  is  one  time  that  the 
Secretary  and  1  agree  on  an  issue  and 
that  fact  should  be  recorded. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Conunit- 
tee  also  has  opposed  the  half-COLA 
concept  in  the  past— mostly  for  the 
same  reasons  that  I  have  cited.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee's  views  are 
best  represented  in  the  following 
quotes  from  Senate  Report  98-174. 
pages  220-221,  accompanying  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Onmibus  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act: 

The  Committee  is  concerned  that  the 
near-term  savings  in  military  retired  pay 
that  would  come  from  the  permanent  half- 
COLA  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  loss 
of  skilled  career  personnel  over  the  longer 
term.  In  fact,  lower  retention  rates  and 
higher  personnel  turnover  caused  by  this 
proposal  could  actually  increase  defense 
manpower  costs.  The  Committee  is  also  con- 
cerned that  this  proposal  unfairly  penalizes 
the  large  numlier  of  military  retirees  under 
age  62  simply  because  of  their  service  in  the 
military.  The  arbitrary  use  of  age  62  shel- 
ters the  retired  pay  of  civil  service  retirees 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  endured  the 
unique  hardships  and  career  patterns  of 
military  service.  Individual  military  retirees, 
and  those  military  members  nearing  retire- 
ment, should  not  be  penalized  for  manpower 
management  policies  over  which  they  had 
no  control. 

Significant  changes  to  the  military  retire- 
ment system,  like  the  permanent  half- 
COLA  proposal,  that  do  not  begin  with  a 
review  of  underlying  military  manpower 
management  principles,  could  result  in  un- 
intended and  unforeseen  changes  to  these 
principles.  The  Committee  believes  that  any 
such  changes  should  only  come  after  a  thor- 
ough examination  and  imderstanding  of 
their  passible  impact  on  meeting  the  man- 
power needs  of  the  military  services.  The 
Conunittee  also  understands  that  changes 
to  the  military  retirement  system  are  some 
of  the  major  issues  before  the  current  Fifth 
Quadreanial  Review  of  Military  Compensa- 
tion which  will  be  completed  this  fall.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Conmiittee  recommends  that 
the  Administration's  proposal  to  make  per- 
manent the  current  three-year  limitation  on 
half-COLA  increases  f6r  military  retirees 
not  be  accepted  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  several  addi- 
tional tables  that  discuss  the  merits  of 
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my  proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington. 
The  District  of  Columbia, 

April  12,  1984. 
Hon.  James  R.  Jones, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
H.R.  5394  contains  a  two-year  extension  fea- 
ture of  the  one-half  cost-of-living  annuity 
adjustment  mechanism  for  retired  civilian 
employees  under  age  62.  Such  a  feature  will 
also  apply  to  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay 
through  linkage  in  preexisting  law.  We 
strongly  object  to  this  feature  and  request 
that  the  Committee  remove  this  limitation 
for  uniformed  service  members. 

The  President's  budget  indicated  certain 
proposed  revisions  to  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment mechanism.  Other  than  a  delay  in 
the  ^fective  date  of  these  adjustments,  it 
specifically  stated  that  military  members 
were  not  included  due  to  the  ongoing  Fifth 
Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensa- 
tion. The  action  by  the  Committee  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  Administrations  program. 
Further,  such  an  extension  has  a  dispropor- 
tionate impact  on  the  military  community. 
At>out  72  percent  of  our  retired  members 
are  under  age  62.  Normally,  we  retire  indi- 
viduals at  a  much  earlier  age  than  the  civil- 
ian cornmunity  and  we  must  do  so  to  main- 
tain theyequired  age/skill/experience  mix 
of  the  fowje.  Consequently,  such  a  feature 
has  signifijpnt  consequences  upon  military 
personn^lyTnanagement  and  our  ability  to 
meet  ^^rf^nse  requirements. 

The  rriilitary  retirement  system  is  a  major 
management  tool  for  the  Department. 
Changes  in  that  system  unrelated  to  our  re- 
quirements have  serious  long-term  force  im- 
pacts. Extending  the  half  cost-of-living  fea- 
ture for  two  years,  to  a  total  of  five,  will  be 
perceived  as  a  step  toward  making  this  per- 
manent. We  know  that  making  this  perma- 
nent would  reduce  the  lifetime  value  of  re- 
tired pay  by  33  to  36  percent  for  most  retir- 
ees. Correspondingly,  we  would  lose  about 
20.000  career  enlisted  members  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1988.  This,  in  turn,  increases 
the  number  of  new  accessions  we  must  at- 
tract in  a  declining  youth  market.  As  a 
result,  recruiting  and  training  costs  would 
increase,  while  overall  readiness  of  the 
armed  forces  would  decline. 

I  urge  you  to  reconsider  this  feature  in 
light  of  its  impact  on  the  military  forces  and 
remove  it  from  the  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Cap. 

Permanent  50  Percent  CPI  COLA  Cap 

SYNOPSIS 

Congress  is  contemplating  a  permanent 
50%  CPI  COLA  cap  on  military  non  disabil- 
ity retirees  under  age  62. 

COLA  cap  constitutes  reversal  of  long- 
standing Congressional  intent  to  preserve 
purchasing  power  of  military  r'etired  pay. 

Cuts  value  of  lifetime  retired  pay  by  25- 
33%;  enlisted  retirees  hit  hardest— 64%  now 
have  retired  pay  below  poverty  level. 

Would  affect  nearly  1  million  military 
non-disability  retirees  under  age  62. 

50%  CPI  cap  is  poor  policy;  makes  future 
retired  pay  subject  to  a  volatile  inflation 
rate;  discriminates  against  military  retirees 
who   are   generally   younger  due   to   force 


management  requirements  for  a  youthful 
force. 

Retirees  have  honorably  fulfilled  their 
commitments  to  nation;  cap  abdicates  gov- 
ernments  reciprocal  responsibility  to  pre- 
serve the  entitlements  under  which  these 
members  were  recruited  and  served. 

BACKGROUND 

FY83  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
(OBRA):  Temporary  (PY83-FY85)  50%  CPI 
COLA  cap. 

COLA  for  retirees  under  age  62  limited  to 
50%  of  projected  CPI. 


|lri  percenl] 


Apr   1. 
1983 

May  1 
'98« 

June  1 
1985 

Undet  62 
Pioiecled 
Actual 

62  plus 
Praiecled 
Actual 

33 
33 

66 
39 

36 
'36 

U 

'35 

33 
66 

'  Would  become  ettectr»e  May  1.  1984  unless  overriding  legislation  is 
enacted 

Fiscal  year  1985  Actions:  House  Budget 
Committee  has  recommended  (1)  making  50 
percent  CPI  COLA  cap  permanent  and  (2) 
delaying  the  1  May  84  COLA  (payable  31 
May  84)  until  1  Dec  84  (payable  the  first 
working  day  in  January  1985). 

DISCUSSION 

In  1963  Congress  passed  legislation  auto- 
matically linking  military  retired  pay  to 
changes  in  the  CPI;  Congress'  intent  was  to 
preserve  the  purchasing  power  of  retired 
pay  and  help  soften  the  impacts  of  the  1958 
decision  to  end  retired  pay  recomputation 
(under  this  practice,  retired  pay  was  adjust- 
ed by  the  same  increase  applied  to  active 
duty  basic  pay).    • 

Although  the  retired  pay  COLA  mecha- 
nism was  modified  four  times  between  1963 
and  enactment  of  fiscal  year  1983  OBRA 
(Oct.  82).  full  adjustment  for  CPI  growth 
was  preserved. 

Over  1  million  members  are  now  retired 
(state  distribution  at  Attachment  1). 

Over  95  percent  of  the  active  military 
force  came  on  active  duty  during  the  19 
years  since  full  inflation  protection  was  first 
enacted;  these  members,  as  well  as  current 
retirees,  have  come  to  view  inflation  protec- 
tion as  an  integral  feature  of  the  retirement 
system. 

Since  1963,  the  number  of  nondisability 
retirees  under  age  62  who  rely  on  100  per- 
cent CPI  adjustments  has  risen  from  ap- 
proximately 300  thousand  to  nearly  one  mil- 
lion as  the  military  retirement  system  has 
matured. 

A  permanent  50  percent  cap  would  be  a 
sharp  departure  from  a  long  history  of  Con- 
gressional preservation  of  the  value  of  mili- 
tary retired  pay. 

A  permanent  50  percent  cap  would 
produce  a  deep  erosion  in  enlisted  and  offi- 
cer retired  pay  purchasing  power  (Attach- 
ments 2  and  3). 

By  the  time  the  typical  retiree  reached 
age  62,  their  monthly  retired  pay  will  have 
diminished  to  just  over  half  of  its  original 
value;  the  actual  reduction  is  dependent  on 
future  inflation  rates. 

Over  the  years  of  retirement,  these 
monthly  losses  would  accumulate  to  sub- 
stantial sums;  for  example,  a  typical  enlist- 
ed retiree  will  have  a  loss  in  purchasing 
power  of  between  one-fourth  and  one-third 
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of  total  lifetime  retired  pay  (other  examples 
at  Attachment  4). 

These  losses  in  purchasing  power  will 
have  their  most  acute  impact  on  those  who 
can  afford  it  least— enlisted  retirees. 

64%  of  nondisability  enlisted  retirees 
(nearly  one-half  million)  earn  retired  pay 
that  is  less  than  the  poverty  level  of  S9.860 

The  annual  retired  pay  for  the  typical  en- 
listed retiree  is  approximately  S9.40O. 

Those  supplementing  their  military  re- 
tired pay  through  civilian  second  careers  ex- 
perience suttstantial  and  persistent  second 
career  earnings  losses;  starting  second 
career  pay  for  enlisted  retirees  is  approxi 
mately  $9,000  t>elow  that  of  equivalent  high 
school  graduate  civilian  employees. 

Imposition  of  a  permanent  COLA  cap  re- 
neges on  a  commitment  to  retirees. 

For  the  32  thousand  who  retired  prior  to 
1958  and  are  still  on  the  rolls,  it  would  be 
the  second  abridgment  of  a  commitment  to 
sustain  the  purchasing  power  of  retired  pay; 
in  1958  recomputation  of  retired  pay  wa.s 
terminated. 

After  recomputation  was  abandoned,  the 
Congress  pledged  (1963)  the  purchasing 
power  of  retired  pay  would  be  preser%ed  by 
full  CPI  indexing. 

Retirees  have  kept  their  end  of  the  bar- 
gain through  at  least  20  years  of  honorable 
and  often  dangerous  .service;  over  10%  of  a 
sample  of  recent  retirees  drew  hostile  fire 
pay  at  some  point  during  their  careers. 

Many  retirees  and  active  duty  members 
have  lost  faith  in  the  permanence  of  the  en- 
titlement programs  they  were  recruited  and 
served  under;  the  government's  credibility 
as  patron  of  the  serviceman  has  already 
t>een  seriously  diminished. 

A  permanent  COLA  cap  could  l>e  the  last 
straw  for  many  young  members  who  are 
contemplating  a  military  career  but  are  be- 
coming wary  of  whether  retirement  entitle- 
ments will  endure. 

But  more  unfortunate,  it  would  be  an  in- 
sensitive disregard  for  the  welfare  of  thou- 
sands of  retirees  who  count  heavily  on  their 
retired  pay  for  sustenance  in  old  age. 

Besides  imposing  a  severe  financial 
burden,  a  50%  CPI  cap  is  poor  policy;  it  ab- 
dicates control  over  future  retired  pay  to  a 
random  process— the  CPI. 

The  unpredictability  of  future  inflation 
would  make  it  impossible  for: 

Members  to  accurately  project  the  future 
value  of  their  retired  pay. 

And  the  government  to  accuratelv  project 
savings  from  a  cap. 

This  kind  of  cap  would  have  uneven  im- 
pacts on  lifetime  retind  pay  for  otherwise 
equivalent  retirees  who  are  retired  during 
periods  of  relative  price  stability  compared 
to  those  who  are  retired  during  periods  of 
high  inflation! 

Attachment  3  illustrates  the  volatility  of 
lifestream  impacts;  for  example,  a  TSki 
would  lost  29%  in  lifetime  retired  purchas- 
ing power  if  inflation  is  5%.  but  would  lose 
41%  if  inflation  is  8%. 

Furthermore,  the  age  62  threshold  dis- 
criminates against  military  retirees  because 
they  are  generally  younger  than  federal  ci- 
vilian retirees;  law  and  force  management 
practices  designed  to  preserve  a  youthful 
force  prevent  members  serving  to  age  62; 
nearly  80%  of  military  retirees  but  ony  20% 
of  civil  service  retirees  would  be  affected  if  a 
permanent  cap  were  implemented. 
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SUMMARY 

Fifty  percent  CPI  COLA  cap  is  an  immedi- 
ate money  saver;  but.  for  the  long  term,  it  is 
an  unstable  and  unacceptable  solution: 

Would  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of 
military  compensation  by  a  significant,  yet 
unpredictable  amount. 

Would  discriminate  against  military  retir- 
ees as  a  group  on  the  basis  of  their  age. 

Would  have  a  growing  corrosive  effect  on 
the  attractiveness  of  the  retirement  system 
as  a  career  incentive  as  the  cumulative  im- 
pacts on  purchasing  power  became  appar- 
ent. 

Would  have  eventual  damaging  conse- 
quences on  retention  and  experience  and 
readiness  levels. 

Finally,  would  represent  a  further  ■selling 
out'  of  retirees  in  the  name  of  economy. 

SELECTED  EXAMPLES  ADVERSE  IMPACT  OF  PERMANENT 
ONE  HALF  COLA  CAP  ON  MILITARY  RETIREMENT  PAY 
REDUCTION  IN  LIFETIME  RETIREMENT  PAY 
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Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  this  initiative  to 
assure  that  military  and  Federal  retir- 
ees under  the  age  of  62  may  continue 
to  look  forward  to  receiving  full  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  (COLA's)  in 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  the  reduced  COLA  proposal  is 
now  in  conference  as  a  part  of  the 
House-passed  version  of  H.R.  4170.  the 
proposed  Omnibus  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984. 

In  the  Senate-passed  version  of  H.R. 
4170,  approved  by  this  body  by  a  vote 
of  74  to  23  on  May  17.  we  make  no  rec- 
ommendation to  penalize  under  62  re- 
tirees in  1986  and  1987,  and  I  believe 
that  a  strong  affirmative  vote  on 
behalf  of  these  retirees  will  act  to  sub- 
stantiate our  actions  on  H.R.  4170. 

Federal  and  military  retirees  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  numerous  budget 
savings  measures  in  recent  years,  and  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  indicate 
our  support  and  appreciation  for  the 
valuable  services  provided  to  this 
Nation  by  both  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary sectors  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Federal  employees  and  military  per- 
sonnel begin  their  service  to  their 
country  believing  that  their  respective 
retirement  programs  are  a  part  of 
their  total  compensation. 


There  is  no  question  that,  in  many 
cases,  private  sector  compensation  for 
comparable  Government  work  is  much 
higher,  but  the  retirement  security 
provided  by  the  Federal  and  military 
retirement  programs  has  acted  to 
make  the  long  years  of  Government 
service  worthwhile. 

I  l>elieve  that  we  must  draw  the  line 
on  continued  encroachments  on  the 
hard-earned  annuities  of  Federal  and 
military  retirees,  no  matter  what  their 
ages  may  be. 

These  fine  Americans,  who  have  con- 
tributed their  services  through  their 
Federal  and  military  careers,  signed 
up  for  Government  service  with  every 
expectation  that  they  could  count  on 
full  retirement  benefits. 

They  have  made  their  contributions 
to  the  retirement  programs  and  ful- 
filled the  required  years  of  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  you.  is  it  fair  to 
keep  changing  the  rules  and  laws  they 
have  depended  on  by  a  continuing 
series  of  deferrals  and  reduced  COLA 
increases? 

The  actions  we  have  already  taken 
in  this  area  involve  a  substantial  sacri- 
fice in  retirement  security  for  Federal 
and  civilian  service. 

I  believe  that  we  have  asked  enough 
of  those  in  military  and  civilian  serv- 
ice. 

By  the  very  nature  of  their  jobs. 
Federal  workers  and  military  person- 
nel understand  the  requirements  of 
Government  service,  an<i  certainly  by 
now  are  aware  of  their  proximity  to 
the  Nation's  purse  strings. 

All  American  citizens  have  come  to 
realize  the  need  for  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity and  budgetary  restraint,  and  I 
think  that  both  Federal  and  military 
retirees  have  been  proud  to  do  their 
part  in  accepting  budgetary  curtail- 
ments. 

There  must,  however,  be  a  limit  on 
these  actions. 

Federal  and  military  retirees  under 
the  age  of  62  have  performed  their 
services  for  the  Government  in  good 
faith,  and  should  not  be  further  penal- 
ized. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  now 
in  keeping  the  faith  with  these  retir- 
ees by  awarding  them  a  full  measure 
of  retirement  security  for  1986  and 
1987. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  This  amendment  puts 
the  Senate  on  record  on  the  extension 
of  the  half  cost-of-living  adjustment 
(COLA)  for  retired  military  and  civil- 
ian employees  under  age  62.  which  has 
been  proposed  in  the  House-passed 
reconciliation  bill.  H.R.  5394.  This  pro- 
vision is  now  under  consideration  by  a 
joint  House-Senate  conference. 

1  strongly  oppose  the  extension  of 
the  half-COLA  provision.  It  is  both 
bad  policy  and  it  is  unfair  to  millions 
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of  military  and  civilian  retirees.  The 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982  required  that  those  retirees 
under  age  62  get  only  one-half  of  the 
COLA  adjustment  (projected  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office)  for  the 
3-year  fiscal  year  1983-85  period.  We 
now  have  a  House-passed  proposal  to 
extend  this  provision  for  two  more 
years. 

The  extension  of  the  half-COLA 
penalty  will  have  a  number  of  serious 
consequences  for  military  and  civilian 
retirees.  It  would  be  perceived  as  a 
move  toward  a  permanent  change. 
The  effect  of  the  permanent  half- 
COLA  would  fall  disproportionately 
on  military  retirees.  Approximately  1 
million  of  the  1.2  million  Federal  retir- 
ees under  age  62  are  military  retirees. 
This  change  would  also  significantly 
erode  the  purchasing  power  of  retir- 
ees' pay.  Along  with  other  recent  re- 
tirement changes  such  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  1  percent  add-on  provision, 
the  change  from  twice-a-year  to  once- 
a-year  COLA,  and  the  delay  in  the 
May  1984  adjustment  until  January 
1985.  the  value  of  lifetime  military  re- 
tired pay  would  be  reduced  by  over  30 
percent.  Approximately  64  percent  of 
enlisted  military  retirees— roughly 
500,000  retirees  now  receive  an  average 
retired  pay  of  $9.400— nearly  $500 
below  the  poverty  level  for  an  urban 
family  of  four. 

The  half-COLA  change  would  also 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  recruit- 
ment, retention  and  readiness  of  our 
military  troops.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  about  20,000 
career  enlisted  members  would  be  lost 
by  1988  as  a  result  of  this  change.  This 
would  have  a  direct  impact  on  recruit- 
ment and  training  costs  as  well  as  a 
cause  of  a  decline  in  readiness.  As  a 
result,  the  short-term  savings  this  pro- 
vision would  achieve  would  more  than 
be  offset  by  the  long-term  cost.  In 
fact,  lower  retention  rates  and  higher 
personnel  turnover  caused  by  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal  could  actually 
increase  defense  manpower  costs. 

Many  civilian  retirees  are  also  un- 
fairly treated  by  this  provision,  par- 
ticularly those  Federal  retirees  who 
are  forced  by  law  to  retire  before  age 
62.  These  employees,  which  include 
secret  service  personnel,  law  enforce- 
ment and  firefighter  personnel,  air 
traffic  controllers,  and  others,  would 
be  discriminated  against  by  the  half- 
COLA  penalty. 

For  these  reasons  I  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  the  half-COLA  provision 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Hollings  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  committee  should  participate  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina.  I  believe  the 
whole  issue  of  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments lor  retirees  has  to  be  dealt  with. 
We  need  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
deal  with  it.  This  piecemeal  approach 


is  not  the  proper  way.  As  the  Senator 
points  out.  the  burden  does  fall  some- 
what unfairly  on  military  retirees  be- 
cause most  of  them  are  forced  to  retire 
before  they  are  62.%  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  added  a 
couple  of  other  categories,  air  traffic 
controllers.  Secret  Service,  and  so  on. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  fairness,  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  should  be  adopted.  I 
might  note  that  our  committee  specifi- 
cally opposed  this  one-half  COLA  pro- 
vision last  year  in  our  report.  I  would 
join  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  in  urging  the  Senate  to  vote 
favorably. 

I  understand  that  the  amendment 
has  also  been  discussed  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NoNN)  and  that  he  has  no  objection  to 
its  adoption. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  if  it  is  appropriate. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DODD).  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  auiy  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  95. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  113  Leg.] 


Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudm'an 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 


Dodd 
Hatfield 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baiter 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bosch  witz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdicit 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 


YEAS-95 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

East 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hatcli 

Hawl(ins 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Huddleslon 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 


Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Melzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murliowslci 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 


Specter 

Stafford 

Slennls 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

NAYS— 1 
Symms 

NOT  VOTING-4 

Jepsen 
Simpson 


Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


So  the  amendment  (No.  3166)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  in  the  Chamber,  I  have 
had  a  number  of  inquiries  made  of  me 
by  a  number  of  my  colleagues.  Let  me 
say  that  it  is  my  desire,  if  the  majority 
leader  is  agreeable,  to  stay  in  fairly 
late  this  evening  and  dispose  of 
amendments.  I  would  not  want  to 
specify  a  time,  but  some  Senators  have 
asked  me  if  they  can  leave  at  4  o'clock 
or  5,  and  I  would  hope  they  would  not 
because  this  is  Thursday  and  our  regu- 
lar late  night  day.  I  hope  we  will 
regard  it  as  such  and  continue  to  dis- 
pose of  amendments.  We  have  gotten 
off  to  a  pretty  good  start.  I  would  like 
to  continue  this  momentum. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  majority 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  today,  I 
said  as  much.  I  do  fully  expect  that  if 
the  Senate  can  do  useful  work  today 
and  the  managers  wish  to  do  so,  we 
will  be  asked  to  stay  late.  I  do  not 
know  now  how  late,  but  I  will  leave 
that  largely  up  to  the  two  managers  at 
this  time.  I  do  urge  Senators  to  consid- 
er that  it  is  most  certain  we  will  be 
here  beyond  the  dinner  hour. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
respect,  I  might  note  that  we  expect 
further  votes  during  the  afternoon 
and  Senators  should  be  on  notice. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  I  have  conferred  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  our  ranking 
member  (Mr.  Nunn).  I  put  the  Senate 
on  notice  that  early  next  week— and  it 
has  been  requested  that  I  put  it  off 
until  next  week  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill  (Mr.  Tower)— I  intend  to  offer  a 
motion  to  re-refer  this  bill  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  a  matter 
of  5  days  to  limit  the  increase  in  the 
appropriation  under  the  DOD  authori- 
zation to  5  percent,  which  would  be 
$293.7  billion  instead  of  $299  billion 
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contemplated  by  the  bill.  I  have  the     ters  (1.5  inches).  Such  coins  shall  not  coSy  those  amounts  that  are  found  to  be 

tain  the  inscription  of  the  words  "Twenty  excess. 

Dollars"  but  shall  have  the  inscriptions  of        ««_    D_„_ij_„»    t  j„  „^t  „,„.«♦  »„ * 

the  words     LilH-rty",     In  God  We  Trust".  .   Mr    President.  I  do  not  want  to  get 

"United  States  of   America".     E  Pluribus  '"^o  the  argument  today  about  hard 


motion  at  my  deslc.  I  have  notified  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill,  and  that  motion  will 
be  offered  early  next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  his  second  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  31S9 

(Purpose:    To    authorize    the    disposal    of 
10.000.000  troy  ounces  of  stockpiled  silver 
through  the  issuance  of  silver  coins) 
Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President.    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure). 

for  himself.  Mr.  Symms.  and  Mr.  Humphrey. 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3169. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows. 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

STOCKPILE  PROVISIONS 

1.  <a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices is  authorized  to  utilize  10.000.000  troy 
ounces  of  silver  from  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile  to  mint  coins  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. Disposals  of  silver  from  the  National 
Defense  Stockpile  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
during  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Secretary")  shall 
mint  and  issue  coins  of  the  United  State,s 
under  this  section  in  such  quantities  as  are 
necessary  to  meet  public  demand. 

(cXl)  The  coins  minted  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  either  sold  or  furnished  on 
consignment  in  bulk  on  a  negotiated  basis 
by  the  Secretary  to  primary  dealers  in  bul- 
lion coins,  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 


Unum ',    "One    Troy    Ounce"    and    "One 
Dollar". 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  define  the  term 
primary    dealer    in    bullion    coins"    in    a 

manner  consistent  with  the  ordinary  prac- 
tices of  the  precious  metals  trade. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  sell  the  coins  in 
bulk  quantities  or  on  consignment,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures  as  the  Secre- 
tary prescribes.  In  addition,  the  coins 
minted  pursuant  to  this  section  should  l>e 
packaged  for  bulk  sales  in  tubes  containing 
not  less  than  25.  but  no  more  than  1.000 
coins.  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  United 
States  Mint's  mailing  list  and  make  other 
reasonable  and  appropriate  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  retail  sale  of  the  coins.  Coins  made 
available  to  the  mailing  list  of  the  United 
States  Mint  may.  at  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tion, l>e  produced  as  a  proof  coin  and  sold  at 
a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the  face  value,  the 
precious  metal  content,  plus  the  additional 
expenses  of  their  manufacture  and  sale,  or 
as  special  uncirculated  coins,  packaged  dis- 
tinctively by  the  United  States  Mint. 

(c)  The  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  coins 
minted  pursuant  to  this  .section  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, after  deducting  the  costs  incurred  by 
the  Secretary  in  minting,  distributing,  pro- 
moting and  marketing  the  coins,  the  book 
value  of  the  silver,  and  the  face  value  of  the 
coin.  That  portion  of  the  proceeds  repre- 
senting the  costs  incurred  of  minting,  dis- 
tributing, promoting,  and  marketing  the 
coins  and  the  book  value  of  the  silver  shall 
be  credited  to  the  mint  appropriation.  The 
net  proceeds,  including  the  aggregate  face 
value  of  the  coins  received  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  National  Defense  Transaction  Fund. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  take  long  at  this  time  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

We  have  been  involved  at  various 
times  in  trying  to  determine  the  best 
way  for  this  Nation  to  meet  its  critical 
stockpile  needs  of  critical  material, 
and  that  requires  purchasing  certain 
material  from  time  to  lime  to  go  into 
that  stockpile,  and  that  means  that  we 


money  or  the  desirability  of  coining 
for  monetary  reasons.  I  wish  to  con- 
fine my  remarks  solely  to  the  desir- 
ability of  disposing  of  the  stockpile  in 
a  way  which  will  generate  money  for 
the  Treasury  without  destroying  the 
market,  and  I  believe  that  the  way  to 
do  it  is  through  a  limited  coinage  pro- 
gram as  defined  in  the  bill. 

Since  the  House  put  a  provision  in 
this  bill  authorizing  bullion  sales,  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  authorize  a  better  way.  A  way 
that  is  guaranteed  to  generate  more 
money  for  the  stockpile  transaction 
fund,  with  less  disruption  of  the  silver 
markets  and  with  less  damaging  and 
destructive  effects  on  the  mining  ac- 
tivities and  the  livelihood  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  working  men  and  women 
in  my  State,  and  elsewhere,  who 
depend  upon  that  production  as  a 
basis  of  their  livelihood, 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  co- 
sponsored  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Idaho.  Sena- 
tor Symms.  and  Senator  Humphrey. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering, 
which  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  has  agreed  to  accept,  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  a  critical  and  unfor- 
tunate situation. 

The  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  contained  authority  to  sell  mate- 
rials from  the  national  defense  strate- 
gic stockpile.  Included  in  the  list  of 
materials  to  be  sold  was  the  strategic 
stockpile  of  silver.  Shortly  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  attempted  to  auc- 
tion off  the  silver.  Unfortunately,  in- 
stead of  .selling  silver,  the  auction 
method  of  disposal  only  forced  the 
price  of  silver  downward. 

At  the  time  of  the  auctions,  the 
metals  market  was  already  in  a  state 


tions  in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as    have  to  generate  some  money  to  fund     of  depression.  GSAs  misguided  action 


the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  at  prices  to  the 
general  public  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  silver  content  of  the  coins  on 
the  day  of  the  sale,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  plus  costs  of  minting,  distribut- 
ing, promoting,  and  marketing  the  coins. 
The  Secretary  shall  seek  to  keep  costs  of 
minting,  distributing,  promoting,  and  mar- 
keting of  the  coins  as  low  as  possible,  con 
sistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  section.  In 
no  event  shall  the  portion  of  the  price  at- 
tributable to  the  costs  of  minting,  distribut- 
ing, promoting  and  marketing  the  coins 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  coin's  silver  content  or  $.75  per 
coin,  whichever  is  lower.  Such  sales  and  con 
signment  shall  l>egin  not  later  than  January 
1,  1985. 

(2)  Coins  minted  under  this  section  shall 
be  legal  tender  and  bear  the  same  design  as 
that  of  the  1908  St.  Gaudens  twenty 
dollar  coin:  be  inscribed  with  the  year  of 
minting:  have  reeded  edges;  contain  one 
troy  ounce  of  0.999  fine  silver:  weigh  31  1035 
grtuns:  and  have  a  diameter  of  38.1  millime- 


those  purchases.  So,  from  time  to  time 
the  Government  has  looked  at  materi- 
als it  felt  were  in  excess  of  its  needs 
and  authorized  the  sale,  and  Congress 
itself  authorized  that  sale. 

Some  years  ago,  we  adopted  a  stock- 
pile transaction  fund  in  which  what- 
ever was  sold,  the  net  proceeds  went 
Into  that  fund  to  provide  the  funds  to 
purchase  material  so  the  money  could 
not  be  siphoned  awav  for  reasons  un- 
related to  the  stockpile. 

One  of  those  questions  in  recent 
years  has  involved  the  sale  of  silver 
that  is  found  to  be  excess  to  the  Na- 
tion's needs.  Our  experience  with  the 
attempts  at  selling  bullion,  however, 
have  been  disastrous,  not  only  to  the 


forced  the  price  of  silver  well  below 
the  break-even  point  for  most  mines. 
In  the  State  of  Idaho,  the  Nations 
largest  silver  producing  State,  several 
mines  were  closed  and  thousands  of 
workers  were  forced  out  of  work.  Some 
of  these  mines  have  yet  to  reopen. 

Mining  specialists  have  estimated 
that  over  50,000  workers  in  the  mining 
industry  were  indefinitely  idled.  Some 
estimate  that  up  to  100,000  employees 
in  related  or  supporting  trades  in  the 
West  were  either  laid  off  or  otherwise 
adversely  affected. 

Furthermore,  the  Governments  of 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  Peru  filed  pro- 
tests with  the  State  Department  be- 
cause the  auction  of  stockpile  silver 


hopes   of   the   Treasury    to   generate  caused   their  silver  producers  signifi- 

money  to  finance  purchases,  but  also  cant  hardship. 

to   the   bullion   market    Itself.    It   has  I  believe  it  is  clear.  Mr.  President, 

been  my  belief  that  we  should  try  an  that    adequate    consideration    of    the 

alternative    method    of    disposal    of  impact  of  the  sale  was  not  made— nei- 
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ther  at  the  time  it  was  proposed,  nor 
at  the  time  it  was  authorized. 

Not  only  were  we  unsure  about  the 
untested  notion  and  subsequent  deci- 
sion that  the  silver  is  excess  to  our 
strategic  stockpile  need.  I  believe 
little— if  any— thought  was  given  to 
the  effect  of  dumping  105  million 
ounces  of  silver  on  the  domestic  silver 
market. 

Prom  the  time  the  sale  of  the  silver 
was  announced  in  March  1981  until 
the  time  the  sales  were'  halted,  the 
price  fen  drastically  from  $12.13  per 
ounce  to  $8  per  ounce,  all  in  a  period 
of  continuing  inflation.  The  funny 
thing  was  that  whUe  the  administra- 
tion said  its  stated  purpose  for  the  dis- 
posal was  to  raise  revenue,  they  actu- 
ally were  depressing  the  price  and 
losing  necessary  revenue  right  before 
our  eyes. 

Apparently,  we  do  not  remember 
any  lessons  we  may  have  learned  in 
1981.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
the  House  version  of  the  DOD  author- 
ization includes  authorization  to  dis- 
pose of  19  excess  stockpile  materials. 
One  of  these  materials  is  10  million 
troy  ounces  of  silver.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  President,  the  House  language 
does  not  provide  for  a  disposal 
method. 

The  report  language  does  specify 
that: 

To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
stockpiled  silver  be  disposed  of  in  a  form 
and  quantity  that  is  readily  available  to.  and 
can  be  afforded  by.  a  large  number  of  U.S. 
citizens,  further,  the  committee  intends 
that  methods  of  disposing  of  silver,  other 
than  through  General  Services  Administra- 
tion auctions,  be  explored  to  provide  maxi- 
mum revenues  for  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile  Transaction  Fund  with  minimum 
impact  an  the  commercial  and  industrial 
markets. 

I  certainly  have  learned  a  lesson 
from  tiie  botched  job  in  1981  and  I 
intend  to  do  everything  I  can  to  see 
that,  if  silver  is  disposed  of.  it  is  done 
in  a  manner  that  will  not  have  the 
same  effect  on  the  market  as  the  auc- 
tion method  of  1981  and  that  it  con- 
form with  the  standards  set  in  the 
House  report. 

Since  the  disastrous  1981  auctions.  I 
have  been  searching  for  a  better 
method  of  disposal.  The  best  method  I 
have  found  in  the  2%  years  of  re- 
search, is  a  coinage  method.  Certainly, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  not  proposing  that 
the  Government  mint  millions  of  coins 
that  nobody  will  buy.  Instead,  my 
coinage  proposal,  as  it  was  introduced 
in  S.  269,  uses  two  coins  for  the  dispos- 
al process. 

The  primary  coin  is  a  legal  tender, 
1 -ounce  silver  bullion  coin.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  this  coin,  modeled  as 
closely  Bs  possible  after  the  popular  1- 
ounce  Krugerrand  gold  coin,  will  be 
sucessful.  A  survey  conducted  for  the 
Silver  Institute  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee for  American  Silver  clearly 
states  that  a  substantial  market  exists 


for  these  coins.  If  sales  reach  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  potential  that  the  survey 
indicates,  it  is  possible  that  35  million 
of  these  coins  could  be  sold  during  the 
first  year  on  the  market. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
twofold.  First,  it  conforms  the  Senate 
bill  with  the  House  bill  by  authorizing 
10  million  troy  oimces  of  silver  to  be 
disposed.  It  also  authorizes  that  this 
silver  be  disposed  of  by  using  a  legal 
tender,  1-ounce  bullion  coin  as  I  have 
proposed  in  S.  269. 

The  10,000,000  troy  ounces  that 
have  been  proposed  in  the  House  bill 
will  provide  a  good  test  market  for  the 
proposal  made  in  S.  269,  and  will  pave 
the  way  for  its  passage  at  a  later  date. 
By  minting  silver  bullion  coins,  the 
Government  will  be  providing  an  ex- 
cellent investment  for  the  small  inves- 
tor who  is  looking  for  a  hedge  against 
inflation. 

Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  minting 
coins  from  the  strategic  stockpile  are 
numerous.  First,  coins  will  maximize 
the  return  for  the  silver  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  increased  return  will 
provide  additional  revenue  for  the 
stockpile  transaction  fund  to  purchase 
other  necessary  strategic  materials. 

Second,  it  will  minimize  the  effects 
this  disposal  will  have  on  the  silver 
market.  We  know  exactly  what  effects 
the  auction  method  had  on  the 
market.  It  depressed  the  price,  closed 
mines,  and  reduced  the  return  of  the 
silver  to  the  Government.  Simply  put, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  try  another 
disposal  method. 

Last,  a  coinage  method  will  maintain 
as  many  benefits  of  the  stockpile  as 
possible.  The  coins  will  most  likely  be 
purchased  by  Americans  and  held  by 
Americans.  If  there  is  ever  a  strategic 
need  for  the  silver,  the  Government 
can  ask  Americans  to  return  the  silver. 
The  survey  I  referred  to  earlier  indi- 
cates that  60  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents would  be  very  likely  to  resell  the 
silver  to  the  Government.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  President,  we  would  create 
a  walking  stockpile  of  silver. 

My  idea  is  not  an  isolated  idea.  S. 
269  has  broad-based  support,  and  is  co- 
sposored  by  Senators  Symms,  Stevens, 
MuRKOWSKi,  Laxalt,  Hecht,  Hatch, 
Melcher,  Baucos,  Goldwater,  Helms, 
Gorton,  and  Domenici. 

Mr,  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  I  understand  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  amendment  from  his  stand- 
point. We  have  submitted  copies  of 
the  amendment  to  the  minority,  and  I 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  amendment 
has  been  cleared  by  the  chairman  of 
the  appropriate  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator 
Humphrey,  and  he  is  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 


I  see  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  subcommittee  is  here, 
and  I  yield  at  this  point  to  Senator 

NUNN. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  no  personal  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment.  I  have  not 
studied  the  subject  thoroughly,  but  I 
defer  to  Senator  Levin,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  has  jurisdiction. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  sub- 
committee, for  some  time,  has  been 
pressing  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  administration  to 
make  some  decisions  in  this  area.  The 
stockpile  cannot  be  replenished  in  the 
area  of  more  critical  materials  unless 
some  of  the  silver  is  disposed  of  first. 
I  have  here  a  letter  that  Senator 
Levin  will  address  in  more  detail, 
signed  by  Chairman  Humphrey  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Preparedness,  of 
which  Senator  Levin  is  the  ranking 
minority  member.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  an  explanation  of  the 
background  in  which  this  amendment 
is  being  approached. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  24.  1984. 
Hon.  David  A.  Stockman, 
Director.  Of/ice  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stockman:  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  a  continuing  interest  in 
building  up  the  supplies  of  critical  strategic 
materials  in  the  National  Defense  stockpile. 
One  of  the  major  issues  in  rebuilding  the 
National  Defense  Stockpile  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  question  of  selling  off  the  cur- 
rent holdings  of  silver  in  the  stockpile. 

As  you  recall,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981  (P.L.  97-35)  authorized 
the  sale  of  105.1  troy  ounces  of  silver  from 
the  National  Defense  Stockpile  from 
FY  1982-FY  1984.  This  Act  also  stipulated 
that  the  FY  1983  and  FY  1984  disposal  au- 
thority for  silver  could  not  be  exercised 
"unless  the  President,  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1,  1982,  determines  that  the  silver 
authorized  for  disposal  by  such  subsections 
is  excess  to  the  requirements  of  the  stock- 
pile as  of  that  date. "  The  Annual  Materials 
Plans  for  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  for  FY 
1983  and  FY  1984  anticipated  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  silver  in  FY  1983  and  FY  1984. 
However,  the  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  silver  in  the  Stockpile  is 
excess  to  the  Stockpile  requirements  re- 
quired by  P.L.  97-35  has  never  been  received 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

PEMA  officials  have  testified  this  year 
that  the  FY  1985  appropriation  request  of 
$120  million  from  the  Stockpile  Transaction 
Fund  is  predicated  upon  receiving  legislative 
authority  to  dispose  of  silver.  According  to 
FEMA  officials,  if  the  sale  of  silver  does  not 
materialize  in  FY  1985,  there  will  be  insuffi- 
cient resources  in  the  Stockpile  Transaction 
Fund  to  purchase  materials  at  the  $120  mil- 
lion level  requested  for  FY  1985.  To  date, 
however,  this  Committee  has  not  received  a 
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formal  legislative  proposal  from  the  Admin- 
istration requesting  authority  to  dispose  of 
silver  in  the  Stockpile  during  FY  1985. 

In  reporting  out  the  1985  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act  (H.R.  5167).  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  authorized  the  dispasal 
of  10.000.000  troy  ounces  of  silver  from  the 
National  Defense  Stockpile.  We  would  like 
to  know  the  Administrations  position  on 
the  provision  to  dispose  of  silver  in  the 
Stockpile  contained  in  the  House  bill.  Since 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  will  probably  be  meeting  in 
conference  on  this  bill  in  late  June,  we 
would  like  to  have  the  Administration's  po- 
sition on  this  issue  by  June  15.  1984. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Gordon  J.  Humphrey. 
Chairman.     Subcom- 
mittee      on       Pre- 
paredness. 
Carl  Levin. 
Ranking       Minority 
Memtier.      Subcom- 
mittee      on       Pre- 
paredness. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  defer  to 
Senator  Levin,  who  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  on  the  issue  of  material 
stockpile,  for  the  comments  he  has.  I 
will  withhold  my  judgment  until  I 
hear  his  views  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
really  sure  how  to  react  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  may  be  a  terrific  amendment, 
and  I  probably  will  support  it.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  because  we  have  to  do 
something  about  the  silver  we  have  in 
the  stockpile. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  failure  of  the 
administration,  for  years,  to  give  us  a 
position  on  this  matter.  Everybody 
agrees  that  we  have  to  do  something 
about  the  silver  that  is  there.  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  wants  to  disrupt 
the  silver  market  in  the  process,  but 
we  want  to  raise  needed  funds  with 
which  to  buy  the  material  that  is 
needed. 

Silver  is  surplus.  We  have  a  shortage 
in  a  lot  of  other  critical  materials.  So 
we  have  to  find  an  effective  way  and  a 
nondisruptive  way  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus,  and  at  the  same  time,  find 
some  money  to  buy  the  critical  materi- 
als which  I  think  most  of  us  agree  we 
need  for  the  stockpile. 

I  just  have  a  few  questions  of  Sena- 
tor McClure,  if  I  could.  I  have  not  had 
a  long  opportunity  to  study  this 
amendment.  Perhaps  the  amendment 
itself  answers  these  questions. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  respond. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  these  coins  be  al- 
lowed to  find  their  own  market  value. 
and  if  the  fixed  price  set  for  them  is 
not  achieved,  will  they  be  auctioned? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  They  are  intended 
to  have  a  market  value,  to  find  their 
own  market  value,  which  would  be  the 
silver  bullion  value  plus  the  cost  of 
producing  and  distributing  the  coins. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  If  that  value  as  set  is 
not  achieved,  will  the  price  then  be 
lowered  so  they  can  be  sold? 

.-  .  McCLURE.  I  would  assume  that 
if  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  could  not  be 
sold  at  that  value  we  would  have  to 
take  another  look  at  how  they  would 
be  disposed  of. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that,  while  it  is  not  com- 
pletely parallel  because  there  is  a  na- 
tional purpose  in  the  sale  of  Olympic 
coins,  they  are  selling  for  above  bul- 
lion value  and  they  are  selling  in  order 
to  support  our  activities  in  the  Olym- 
pics of  this  summer.  They  are  selling 
well,  and  they  will  meet  their  financial 
targets  before  the  Olympics  open  this 
summer,  I  believe. 

I  might  add  at  this  point,  that  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  have  this  coin  compete  with 
the  Olympic  coin  program.  Rather, 
the  amendment  states  that  the  coins 
will  not  be  sold  until  after  January  1. 
1985.  This  is  after  the  Olympics  and 
will  give  the  mint  an  opportunity  to 
get  ready  and  commence  selling  at  the 
first  of  the  year. 

There  is  another  parallel,  and  that  is 
that  other  nations  are  selling  weight 
denominated  coins,  not  just  in  gold, 
but  in  silver,  and  they  are  penetrating 
our  markets  in  this  country  by  selling 
foreign  silver  in  our  markets  as  1- 
ounce  denominated  coins. 

It  seems  to  me  foolish  for  us  to  allow 
them  to  have  the  monopoly  of  that 
market  by  our  failure  to  move  into 
this  ourselves. 

So  it  is  my  expectation  that  these 
coins  will  have  a  ready  sale  and  that 
we  will  not  have  to  face  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  they  do  not  sell.  I 
think  they  will.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Sunshine  Mine,  the  Nations  largest 
silver  mine,  which  is  located  in  north- 
ern Idaho,  is  selling  bullion  out  the 
back  door,  in  effect,  just  a  drop-in 
trade,  that  is  of  about  50  to  100  thou- 
sand coins  a  month,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  these  are  an  official  coinage 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  have  the 
guarantee  and  the  certification  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  silver  that  is  in  them,  the 
degree  of  fineness  and  purity  of  that 
silver,  and  are  also  a  collectors'  item 
for  those  who  are  coincollectors  as 
well  as  those  who  want  to  own  bullion, 
there  will  be  a  very  ready  sale  for  at 
least  the  amount  that  is  authorized  to 
be  disposed  of  in  either  the  House  bill 
or  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  these  coins  be  legal 
tender? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  And  does  the  adminis- 
tration take  a  position  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  the  same  puz- 
zlement that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration's position.  They  have  not 
taken  a  position  either  for  or  against 


this  bill,  and  they  have  had  a  proposal 
similar  to  this  which  has  been  before 
them  for  some  time.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation earlier  which  was  referred  to 
the  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  with  respect  to  this 
general  subject,  and  while  the  Treas- 
ury Department  filed  the  letter  with 
the  Banking  Committee  to  raise  cer- 
tain questions,  those  questions  are 
pretty  largely  resolved  by  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  here,  and  they 
have  taken  no  official  position  either 
for  or  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  other  words,  the 
Banking  Committee  has  not  taken  a 
position  on  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  spoke  to  Senator 
Garn.  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
to  see  whether  or  not  he  would  have 
any  objection  to  my  offering  this 
amendment,  and  he  does  not  have  an 
objection  to  my  offering  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  estimate  about  what  would  be 
produced  by  the  sale  of  these  coins? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  depends  upon 
the  bullion  value  at  the  time  the  coins 
are  sold. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Approximately. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  Senator  would 
take  the  rough  ballpark  figure,  in  the 
rough  approximation  of  $100  million. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  is  over  a  2-year 
period. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  So  is  it  fair  to  say  this  is 
intended  to  provide  the  authorization 
which  is  assumed  in  this  budget  and 
function  050  of  $46  million  a  year? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  that  the  intention  of 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  My  only  other  comment, 
I  guess,  is  this:  I  also  think  we  have  to 
find  creative  ways  of  disposing  of  the 
silver.  This  may  very  well  be  one.  I  am 
a  little  uneasy  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  a  position  from  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  issue.  By  the  way,  I 
may  or  may  not  agree  with  that  posi- 
tion. We  have  been  trying  for  years  to 
gel  a  position.  I  do  not  want  to  pre- 
judge it.  It  may  be  a  wonderful  way  to 
dispose  of  it.  This  may  be  the  right 
amount  to  dispose  of  so  we  do  not  dis- 
rupt the  market  unduly,  and  I  do  try 
to  be  sensitive  to  that  side  of  the  issue 
as  well  as  what  we  have  to  produce  for 
the  strategic  stockpile. 

All  I  can  say  is  I  do  not  have  any  ob- 
jection, but  prior  to  conference  on  this 
bill.  I  hope  that  both  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  would 
join  in  the  request  that  Senator  Hum- 
phrey and  I  have  made  of  Mr.  Stock- 
man for  a  position  in  this  matter  so 
that  we  can  at  least  have  the  adminis- 
tration position  prior  to  conference  on 
this.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  a  very  different  position,  and  I 
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would  like  to  know  exactly  what  their 
views  are. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  saying. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  not  seen  a 
copy  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Stockman, 
but  the  Senator  from  Michigan  may 
recall  that  the  last  time  we  tried  bul- 
lion sales  I  was  successful  in  getting  an 
amendment  adopted  here  in  the 
Senate  in  an  appropriations  measure 
that  survived  in  conference  in  a  modi- 
fied form  that  required  that  the  bul- 
lion sales  be  suspended  if  it  disrupted 
the  market  and  they  could  not  resume 
the  sales  until  they  had  filed  a  report 
that  said  they  would  not  disrupt  the 
market.  They  have  never  filed  such  a 
report. 

That  is  one  of  the  pieces  of  back- 
ground, and  one  of  the  reasons  they 
have  not  filed  the  report  is  they 
simply  are  not  able  to  certify  they  can 
have  bullion  sales  without  disrupting 
the  market.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  came  forward  at  the  same  time  since 
the  other  body  said.  "Let  us  resimie 
bullion  Bales."  Let  us  not  go  through 
that  exercise  in  futility  again,  starting 
something  that  is  going  to  disrupt  the 
market  and  cause  reactions  that  cause 
the  sales  to  be  stopped. 

GSA  simply  had  to  abandon  the 
sales  before  because  of  its  effect  on 
the  market  and  the  result  was  the 
transaction  fimd  got  no  money,  and 
there  was  virtually  none  of  the  stock- 
pile disposed  of. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Idaho,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  subcommittee,  we 
have  been  frustrated  in  getting  testi- 
mony from  the  GSA  and  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  issue.  I  do  not  think  I 
would  even  be  in  the  Chamber  except 
for  that  frustration.  I  mean,  time  and 
time  again,  literally,  we  have  invited 
the  administration  to  come  to  that 
committee  and  tell  us  what  their  posi- 
tion is  so  we  could  have  the  benefit  of 
it.  They  have  not.  They  have  canceled 
appearances.  And  there  is  a  very  deep 
frustration,  I  believe,  on  the  part  of 
Senator  Humphrey  as  well  as  myself, 
and  I  cannot  speak  for  him.  I  just  be- 
lieve that  that  frustration  is  there, 
and  it  is  reflected  in  our  letter  to  Mr, 
Stockman. 

I  am  Just  wondering  if  we  could  do 
this:  Could  we  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  whether  or 
not  they  would  Join  in  a  request  or 
make  a  request  to  the  administration 
for  a  position  on  this  amendment  so 
we  could  know  before  conference  what 
that  position  is,  and  could  they  ask 
Mr.  Stockman,  to  use  the  Senator's 
good  offices,  to  get  him  to  answer  the 
letter  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  my  letter  to  Mr.  Stockman? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mkhigan,  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion in  drawing  up  such  a  request. 


I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  join  in  such  a  request. 

I  have  some  of  the  same  apprehen- 
sions that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  outlined,  because  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  market  to  make  a 
Judgment.  We  certainly  need  to  be 
very  careful  in  this  area  and  need  to 
have  the  best  thought  we  can  from 
the  administration  before  deciding  the 
issue  in  conference. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  one  last  comment:  Am  I  correct  in 
believing  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
maker  of  this  amendment  that  this 
silver  be  sold  and  if  it  is  not  sold  at  the 
price  originally  set  for  the  coins  that 
price  would  then  be  reset  at  a  value 
that  they  would  be  sold?  Is  that  his  in- 
tention? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  First  of  all,  if  it  is 
floating  value,  it  is  going  to  be  at  the 
bullion  market  price. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  understand.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  coinage  would  sell 
for  less  than  bullion  price.  The  only 
addition  above  bullion  price  is  the  cost 
of  production  and  distribution.  So  it 
would  be  a  fluctuating  price.  If  the 
bullion  price  declined,  the  price  of  the 
coin  would  decline. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  is  that  small 
increment.  I  think  it  is  just  inconceiv- 
able that  bullion  in  the  form  of  a  coin 
is  going  to  sell  for  less  than  bullion 
not  in  the  form  of  a  coin. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  So  I  gather  it  is  his  in- 
tention that  it  be  set  at  a  price  at 
which  it  would  sell. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  believe  it  will  sell. 
There  is  no  provision  that  allows  it  to 
be  reduced  in  price  below  bullion  cur- 
rent market,  whatever  the  market  is  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  it  his  intention  it 
would  be  reduced  to  the  market  for 
bullion  even  though  that  is  less  than 
the  current  market  for  bullion  and  the 
cost  of  coinage? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion in  the  amendment  that  would 
permit  that.  I  really  think  that  is  hy- 
pothetical. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  we  will 
find  out  in  this  is  that,  first  of  all,  we 
have  been  talking  about  this  for  a  long 
time.  Will  it  work?  No  one  really 
knows.  I  believe  it  will. 

So  I  have  received  a  lot  of  advice 
from  people  who  are  in  numismatics 
as  well  as  in  the  bullion  market,  that 
tell  me  that  it  will  work. 

We  have  tried  the  other  method  of 
bullion  sales  and  it  does  not  work.  We 
know  that.  So  let  us  at  least  try  some- 
thing that  has  some  promise  of  work- 
ing rather  than  fly  back  into  the  face 
of  one  we  know  does  not  work. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  idea  as  to  what  that  increment  is 
above  the  bullion  price?  Is  it  a  10-per- 
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cent  increment,  30-percent  increment, 
50-percent  increment?  Just  roughly. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  less  than  10 
percent. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  and  I 
thank  the  chairman  and  ranking 
Member. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  do  hope  the  Senate 
not  only  will  adopt  this,  but  I  hope  we 
will  be  successful  in  keeping  the 
amendment  in  the  conference  because, 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  we  have  tried 
the  bullion  sales  and  it  has  been  a  fail- 
ure from  the  standpoint  of  generating 
funds  for  the  stockpile  fund  itself.  And 
it  has  been  a  failure  in  the  impact  that 
it  has  had  on  the  bullion  markets  and 
on  the  lives  of  people  involved  in  the 
productive  sector  of  this  economy.  I 
detailed  that  impact  with  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  care  in  my  prepared 
remarks.  I  did  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  and  I  do  not  intend  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  do  that  now  ver- 
bally. But  I  do  invite  the  attention  of 
any  Member  who  is  interested  to  the 
prepared  remarks  which  I  have  insert- 
ed in  the  Record  to  document  what 
has  happened  in  the  bullion  markets 
when  we  tried  the  sales  and  we  can 
document  what  happened  with  respect 
to  the  GSA's  sales  program  and  its 
failure  to  achieve  its  objectives  of  dis- 
posing of  the  bullion  or  generating 
revenues  that  can  be  used  in  the  stock- 
pile transaction  fund. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  ques- 
tions. I  look  forward  to  his  support  in 
the  conference  for  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
very  brief.  I  wish  to  compliment  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  for  of- 
fering this  amendment.  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  amendment.  My  colleague 
is  quite  correct  in  the  analysis  that  he 
makes  of  the  failure  in  past  efforts  to 
do  anything  about  making  adjust- 
ments in  the  national  strategic  stock- 
piles with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
silver.  There  are  many,  many  reasons. 
I  will  not  go  into  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms that  I  could  give  to  my  col- 
leagues on  how  the  GSA  in  the  past 
has  made  attempts  to  dispose  of  the 
silver  and  how  there  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  how  the  market 
system  actually  works  when  the  Gov- 
ernment has  interfered  and  tried  to 
dispose  of  that  same  silver. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues 
from  Idaho  and  Michigan  that  one  of 
the  fringe  benefits  of  this  procedure 
as  outlined  in  the  amendment  is  that 
the  American  people,  on  an  individual 
basis,  will  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
monetize  a  small  amount  of  silver 
themselves  personally  if  they  so  wish 
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to  do  so.  I  think  in  the  way  this  is 
being  set  up  and  started  out  that  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  will  be  a 
way  that  the  silver  may  be  disposed  of. 
It  will  be  a  way  that  individual  Ameri- 
cans will  be  able  to  buy  a  small 
amount  of  silver  and  have  those  coins 
for  whatever  reason  they  choose.  It 
will  be  a  very  nice  opportunity  for 
them  to  do  so. 

I  think  it  is  much  belter  than  it  was 
tried  in  the  past  in  the  unfortunate 
handling  of  the  sales  in  the  past  where 
they  have  offered  silver  and  not  sold  it 
because  the  bids  were  too  small.  And  it 
was  very,  very  detrimental  to  our 
State  which  produces  half  of  the  do- 
mestically supplied  silver  in  the 
United  States.  Some  20-plus  million 
ounces  of  silver  is  produced  in  Idaho. 
It  is  a  very  significant  employment 
factor  in  our  State.  I  think  this  is  a 
way  that  this  could  be  done  that  will 
help  what  the  Defense  Department  is 
trying  to  do.  to  be  able  to  purchase 
some  other  strategic  minerals  that 
they  believe  they  need,  and  it  will  also 
be  a  way  to  dispose  of  the  surplus. 
Third,  it  will  give  the  American  people 
the  opportunity  to  monetize  some  of 
their  paper  money  into  real  hard 
money  and  monetize  that  silver. 

I  certainly  endorse  the  amendment. 
I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it.  I 
urge  its  immediate  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure). 

The  amendment  (No.  3169)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO-  3170 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MIRE)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
3170. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows. 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sen.se  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  insist  that  the  pertinent 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  meet  or  exceed  their 
pledges  for  an  annual  increase  in  defense 
spending  during  fiscal  year  1984  and  1985  of 
at  least  three  percent  real  growth  and 
should  insist  that  Japan  further  increase  its 
defense  spending  during  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  in  furtherance  of  increased  unity, 
equitable  sharing  of  our  common  defense 
burden,  and  international  stability. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  worked  out  with 
the  staffs  of  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority, and  I  think  they  are  familiar 
with  it.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
objection  to  it.  I  should  like  to  explain 
it.  because  I  think  it  is  a  significant 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  calls 
on  the  President  to  insist  that  all 
NATO  members  meet  their  pledge  to 
make  at  least  3-percent  real  increases 
annually  in  their  defense  budgets.  In 
addition,  it  asks  the  President  to  en- 
courage Japan  to  substantially  in- 
crease its  burden  sharing  in  the  de- 
fense field. 

This  amendment  embodies  adminis- 
tration policy.  The  President  urged 
our  allies  to  fulfill  their  pledges  to 
NATO  force  goals  during  the  NATO 
summit  in  Bonn  last  year.  In  response, 
the  NATO  governments  agreed  to 
strengthen  defense  capabilities  both 
through  fulfillment  of  NATO  force 
goals  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  as 
well  as  through  more  effective  applica- 
tion of  existing  resources.  According  to 
the  State  Department,  this  language, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  actual- 
ly requires  that  the  NATO  govern- 
ments exceed  the  3-percent  goal. 

These  are  fine  words  and  fine  goals. 
I  doubt  that  any  official  of  the  admin- 
istration or  Member  of  Congress  op- 
poses an  equitable  or  fair  burden  shar- 
ing arrangement  among  the  NATO 
allies.  But  these  statements  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  facts.  The  facts  are 
that  our  NATO  allies,  for  the  most 
part,  have  substantially  underfunded 
their  defense  contributions,  have  vir- 
tually ignored  the  3-percent  real  in- 
crease goal,  and  at  this  point  make  no 
pretext  about  meeting  this  goal  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

What,  then,  are  the  facts?  In  1978. 
all  NATO  countries  agreed  publicly 
and  with  great  fanfare  to  the  3-per- 
cent real  growth  goal.  Since  that  time, 
only  two  of  the  NATO  countries,  the 
United  States  and  tiny  Luxembourg, 
have  kept  that  promise.  I  hope  no  one 
will  take  offense  if  I  say  that  Luxem- 
bourg is  not  the  most  substantial  con- 
tributor in  manpower,  equipment,  or 
financial  resources  to  the  NATO 
effort.  We  should  applaud  their  effort. 
They    have    outperformed    all    other 


NATO  countries.  But  they  are  not  the 
heart  of  NATO  defenses. 

All  the  other  NATO  allies,  according 
to  the  Pentagon's  own  in-depth  study 
of  this  issue  in  1983.  have  failed  to 
achieve  the  3-percent  goal.  Every 
other  country  has  fallen  short— Bel- 
gium. Denmark,  Germany,  Greece, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands.  Norway.  Portu- 
gal, and  Turkey.  Should  that  3-percent 
goal  have  been  met  by  every  NATO 
partner  in  1982.  the  increase  in  de- 
fense spending  in  NATO  would  have 
totaled  $1.6  billion. 

Most  recently  we  have  seen  that 
Great  Britain  has  stated  publicly  that 
it  will  no  longer  back  the  3-percent 
pledge  after  March  1986.  With  the 
British  breaking  with  the  agreement, 
the  other  NATO  partners  will  have 
little  incentive  to  respond  with  in- 
creases of  their  own. 

Frankly,  the  picture  looks  bleak,  and 
future  prospects  are  not  any  more 
promising. 

Gen.  Bernard  W.  Rogers,  the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  in  Europe, 
called  on  the  NATO  allies  in  February 
1982  to  increase  real  growth  by  4  per- 
cent. That  call  to  increased  spending 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  There  has  been  no 
positive  response  in  the  past  2  years. 

Not  only  do  the  Europeans  ignore 
the  3-percent  goal  and  the  4-percent 
challenge,  but  also,  their  defense  ex- 
penditures are  lower  than  those  of  the 
United  States  on  a  percentage  of  gross 
domestic  product  basis.  Looking  at 
1983,  only  Greece  with  7.1  percent  is 
higher  than  the  U.S.  figure  of  6.9  per- 
cent. Britain  is  5.6  percent;  France  4.2 
percent;  Norway  3.1  percent;  and 
Canada  2.1  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  defense  costs 
by  percent  of  gross  domestic  product 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COSTS  BY  PERCENT  Of  GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT 
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These  trends,  if  they  continue,  threaten 
to  undermine  the  progress  achieved  in  prior 
years  toward  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  allied  defense  burden. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  us  back  up  a 
little  and  give  the  Europeans  their 
due.  They  have  responded  to  U.S.  criti- 
cisms with  a  variety  of  arguments  and 
some  of  their  points  have  merit,  so  let 
us  be  fair  to  them  and  acknowledge 
their  position.  We  can  do  so  because  it 
in  no  way  changes  the  fundamental 
thrust  of  this  amendment  or  the  over- 
all evaluation  of  relative  burden  shar- 
ing. 

How  do  we  measure  burden  sharing 
equitably?  What  definition  do  we  use. 
Well,  there  is  an  agreed  upon  NATO 
definition  and  that  answers  the  ques- 
tion but  does  not  resolve  the  problem. 
The  NATO  allies  makes  contributions 
outside  of  the  NATO  definition  that 
are  of  significant  benefit  to  the  NATO 
effort.  For  example.  West  Germany 
provides  substantial  support  to  the 
Berlin  garrisons  which  is  not  consid- 
ered a  defense  expenditure  by  NATO. 
Real  estate  costs  for  U.S.  forces  are 
not  considered.  Germany  and  others 
incur  costs  from  hardening  civil 
projects  Buch  as  roads  and  pipelines 
and  civilian  comntUnications  systems 
that  are  not  counted.  Civilian  assets 
that  would  be  used  in  wartime  are 
overlooked,  such  as  trucks. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  these 
same  items  could  be  counted  in  the 
U.S.  context  as  well.  So  a  true  compar- 


ison citing  all  direct  and  indirect  costs 
would  not  change  the  picture  in  any 
meaningful  way— except  perhaps  to 
skew  it  more  in  favor  of  the  United 
States. 

Now,  what  about  Japan?  Japan  is  an 
interesting  case  because  the  same 
measuring  rod— the  3-percent  real  in- 
crease goal— does  not  apply.  Further- 
more, the  Japanese  have  been  re- 
sponding to  U.S.  requests  for  greater 
defense  efforts. 

This  changes  the  picture  slightly.  I 
say  "slightly"  because  Japan  is  start- 
ing from  such  a  low  base  that  even  nu- 
merically large  increases  in  real  de- 
fense spending  do  not  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  defense  responsibil- 
ities that  Japan  faces. 

In  1984.  Japan  projects  a  real  in- 
crease growth  level  for  defense  of  4.8 
percent  over  1983.  This  assumes  a  1.7- 
percent'  inflation  rate.  In  addition,  the 
Japanese  budget  includes  an  increase 
of  25  percent  to  about  $1  billion  annu- 
ally for  support  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Japan.  The  Japanese  real  growth  rate 
for  1981  was  3.9  percent;  for  1982  it 
was  4.6  percent;  and  for  1983  it  was  4.3 
percent. 

So  Japan  has  been  making  an  effort 
and  that  should  be  recognized.  Why, 
then,  ask  for  more?  For  two  sound  rea- 
sons. First,  the  defense  base  is  small, 
as  I  just  pointed  out.  Second.  Japan's 
defense  responsibilities  are  large. 
Former  Prime  Minister  Suzuki,  in  May 
1981,  outlined  certain  goals  for  pro- 


tecting Japan's  territory,  sea  and  air- 
space, and  sealanes  out  to  1,000  nauti- 
cal miles.  According  to  the  State  De- 
partment, "These  goals  •  •  *  envision 
military  capability  substantially 
beyond  that  embodied  in  the  1983-87 
midterm  defense  plan. " 

So,  while  we  must  be  fair  to  the  Jap- 
anese in  recognizing  their  increased 
effort,  we  must  also  point  out  that 
much  more  must  be  done  to  carry  out 
our  conunon  defense  responsibilities  in 
the  Pacific. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
mention  the  all  important  economic 
factor.  Japan  is  cutting  back  on  its  do- 
mestic programs  or  holding  them  to 
no  real  growth  due  to  domestic  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  European  NATO 
countries  are  lagging  behind  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  annual  in- 
dustrial production  growth,  in  terms 
of  GNP  growth  rates;  and  in  Belgium, 
Canada.  France.  West  Germany.  Hol- 
land. Italy,  and  Great  Britain,  their 
unemployment  rate  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Consumer  Price  Index  is  lower 
in  the  United  States  at  present  than 
most  of  our  NATO  partners,  while  our 
wage  growth  rate  generally  has  been 
held  down  lower.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tables  repre- 
senting these  economic  indexes  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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The  point  is  we  cannot  allow  our  de- 
fense commitment  to  NATO  to  be  ar- 
bitrarily shifted  with  every  economic 
breeze.  That  is  no  way  to  plan  long 
term  military  policy— with  an  uncer- 
tain and  rapidly  changing  resource 
base. 

The  most  prudent  way  to  handle 
this  problem  is  for  all  the  NATO  coun- 
tries to  abide  by  the  3-percent  real 
growth  goal.  The  United  States  is 
doing  that  and  more— every  year.  This 
year  we  may  end  up  with  4  percent  or 
5  percent  or  6  percent  real  growth. 
But  certainly  we  will  be  above  3  per- 
cent. And  so  should  the  Europeans. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  says. 
That  is  what  it  calls  on  the  President 
to  insist  on.  That  is  what  would  be 
best  for  the  NATO  alliance. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  requiring  a  report  on 
allied  contributions  to  the  common  de- 
fense. And  I  think  it  is  worthwhile 
that  the  bill  points  out  how  inequita- 
ble the  burden  sharing  arrangement 
has  become.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin)  has  taken  the  lead  on 
this  issue  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
inclusion  of  this  language  in  the  bill. 

My  amendment  goes  one  step  fur- 
ther by  asking  the  President  to  insist 
that  our  allies  abide  by  their  3  percent 
goal.  May  I  also  recognize  the  leader- 
ship of  Representative  Don  Pease  of 
Ohio,  who  for  years  has  effectively 
championed  this  cause  in  the  House. 
His  amendment  to  the  House  bill  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  one  I 
have  offered  here  today,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  leadership  in  this  caase. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject that  must  constantly  be  ad- 
dressed. 

I  would,  however,  invite  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  revise  his  statement 
with  respect  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Our  figures  indicate  that  the  United 
Kingdom  did  in  1983  have  a  3-percent 
figure.  We  would  l)e  happy  to  provide 
the  details  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  Senator  is  correct.  In  my  remarks 
I  intended  to  say,  and  I  thought  I  had 
said  this,  that  over  the  last  3  years 
this  has  not  l)een  the  case,  although 
they  did  in  1983,  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  properly  states,  increase  their 
spending  by  3  percent. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  records  that  we 
have  here  indicate,  and  let  us  start 
back  historically;  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1980.  2.8:  in  1981,  1.4;  then  a  sub- 
stantial up  in  1982,  6.4;  and  in  1983,  3. 

If  the  Senator  will  accept  those  fig- 
ures. I  think  the  United  Kingdom  is 
certainly  trying  to  achieve  the  goals  as 
set  forth  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


I  wish  to  join  the  Senator  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment.  I  feel  as 
strongly  as  he  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  that. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  to  permit  me 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senators  Levin.  Warner, 
NuNN,  Sasser,  Pressler,  Randolph, 
Kasten.  and  Nickles  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  so  ask  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  With  reference  to 
Japan,  the  Energy  Committee  has 
been  doing  some  independent  study  on 
this  issue.  I  have  been  involved  in 
those  studies  and  it  is  interesting 
Japan  is  the  principal  beneficiary  of 
oil  from  the  Middle  East;  yet,  it  is  the 
United  States  which  at  the  present 
time  is  in  the  best  position  to  provide 
assistance  should  those  nations  in  the 
gulf  come  with  a  request  for  help, 
along  with  other  NATO  nations.  I 
would  hope,  before  our  Nation  would 
commit  any  forces,  but  in  any  event 
they  are  the  principal  beneficiaries  to 
show  one  area  in  the  world  in  which 
their  sources  of  energy  are  jeopard- 
ized. 

Second,  in  terms  of  coal.  Japan  has 
substantially  reduced  their  purchases 
of  coal  from  the  United  States  and  has 
purchased  coal  from  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

So  I  hope  that  this  message  goes 
forth  and  is  heeded  by  Japan  and  the 
allies. 

I  commend  the  Senator,  and  wt  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  also  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  proposing  this  amendment.  It  has 
not  received  nearly  as  much  attention 
as  it  deserves. 

Interestingly  enough,  while  we  have 
been  increasing  our  defense  budget 
very  substantially  in  the  last  3  or  4 
years,  the  allies  have  not  been  increas- 
ing theirs  at  the  same  pace  that  they 
were  increasing  it  during  the  late 
1970s  and  very  early  1980s.  I  would 
not  set  forth  the  proposition  that 
there  is  an  inverse  relationship,  but 
the  figures  suggest  a  trend  in  that  di- 
rection. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  suggested  to 
this  administration  when  its  officers 
came  in  office,  as  they  sought  my  view 
on  certain  defense  issues,  was  that  we 
should  put  together  a  list  of  things 
that  we  would  do  in  NATO  as  part  of 
our  defense  budget,  but  do  them  only 
on  a  contingent  basis.  That  is.  contin- 
gent on  what  our  allies  had  accom- 
plished in  terms  of  their  own  goals,  as 
set  forth  in  the  NATO  planning  docu- 
ments. 

That  advice  was  ignored.  Certainly 
in  the  last  2  or  3  years  we  have  pro- 


ceeded unilaterally.  We  have  made 
substantial  improvements.  However, 
we  continue  to  measure  America's 
fighting  forces  in  NATO  as  though 
America  was  going  to  fight  the  Soviets 
and  Warsaw  Pact  by  ourselves  and  in  a 
lot  of  analyses  you  see,  there  is  a 
measurement  of  American  sustainabil- 
ity  in  NATO.  American  fighting  capa- 
bility in  NATO.  American  ability  to 
fulfill  its  goals. 

We  do  not  see  nearly  as  much  analy- 
ses as  we  should  about  the  overall  alli- 
ance and  how  the  NATO  alliance 
stacks  up  against  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
That  is  the  critical  dimension.  Even  if 
we  have  ammunition  stocks  that 
would  last  30  days.  45  days,  or  60  days, 
our  combat  capabilities  are  jeopard- 
ized if  our  allies  on  our  flanks  run  out 
of  ammunition  before  that.  We  cannot 
hold  forth  in  NATO  with  a  conven- 
tional defense  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  fight  as  an  alliance. 

So  the  Senator  has.  I  think,  made  a 
real  contribution  here.  I  join  him  as  a 
cosponsor  and  I  am  proud  to  support 
the  amendment. 

I  might  add  that  although  I  have 
not  refined  the  amendment  yet  I  am 
working  diligently  on  an  amendment 
along  this  line  that  I  hope  to  present 
to  the  Senate  next  week.  It  in  no  way 
conflicts  with  the  Senators  amend- 
ment but  hopefully  would  supplement 
and  strenghten  it. 

I  will  be  discussing  this  subject  again 
next  week.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
insist  absolutely  that  our  allies  do 
their  part.  If  they  do  not  begin  to  do 
their  part,  then  we  need  to  undertake 
another  soul-searching  review  of  our 
own  defense  budget  and  determine 
which  areas  should  be  given  priority 
commensurate  with  what  our  allies  are 
in  fact  doing. 

So  I  hope  that  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment. From  this  Senator's  point  of 
view  we  certainly  should  accept  it  and 
if  the  Senator  desires  a  roUcall  vote, 
then  he  could  so  indicate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  on  this  point,  I 
think  in  view  of  the  effect  of  a  very 
strong  vote,  and  I  think  we  will  get  a 
strong  vote  on  this,  would  have  on  our 
allies.  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  get  a 
rollcall  vote. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment. 
Every  year,  the  Defense  Department 
issues  a  report  mandated  by  the  lan- 
guage which  I  offered  annually  in  the 
last  four  Defense  Authorization  Acts. 
Known  as  the  "Burden  Sharing" 
report,  this  report  on  "Allied  Contri- 
butions to  the  Common  Defense."  is  a 
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defense  spending  report  card  for  our- 
selves, the  rest  of  NATO,  and  Japan. 

Each  year,  this  report  shows  that 
several  of  our  allies  continue  to  shirk 
their  common  defense  responsibilities. 
The  latest  edition  of  this  report, 
which  just  came  out  in  March,  1984, 
shows  that  the  average  annual  real 
growth  in  defense  spending  by  our 
NATO  allies  again  is  projected  to  de- 
cline. 

In  1978.  all  NATO  nations  agreed  at 
the  highest  level  to  increase  their  de- 
fense budgets  by  3  percent  each  year 
after  excluding  the  effects  of  inflation. 
Since  1981,  the  average  annual  real 
growth  of  our  European  allies  has  de- 
clined each  year,  so  that  the  tentative 
projection  for  1984  is  the  lowest  since 
that  date.  It  is  a  depressing  record. 

I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  table  from  the  Defense  Department 
which  shows  the  aimual  real  growth 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  be- 
tween 1979  and  1983.  along  with  the 
average  growth  rates.  The  tentative 
projections  for  each  NATO  nation  in 
1984  are  classified,  but  the  overall  av- 
erage is  not.  It  is  a  paltry  1.2  percent 
to  1.7  percent  average  real  growth  rate 
for  our  European  allies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NATO  COUNTRY  DEFENSE  SPENDING'  ^ 

IPncNl  clun|e  tiofn  pcevnus  yui  in  corstatil  ptces— eicludmg  inflalnnl 


1979 

I9W 

19B1 

1982 

1983 

Wgium 

.,  - 2.2 

-3.3 

Canada 

~3 

»37 

*3.6 

49 

3  ^ 

Denmaili 

2 

_  2 

Fiance 

'2,5 

9/L5 

Getmany 

l.« 

—  ,8 

Gieae 

-2.9 

—  8,4 

229 

Italy 

2.6 

m 

"i« 

LuMmlmiij 

3.5 

Neltwlands 

4,2 

— 1.7 

Nomay 

1,9 

Portugal 

.  .  .„,_-  29 

101 

Turkey 

2,6 

Umled  Kingiten 

3,0 

United  Stales    . 

.     3.4 

Non-US  M10< 

12 

1.9/21 

WIO  total'   -, 

J.1 

56/57 

'  M  of  Itie  dguies  depcled  m  Hik  taUe  aie  based  on  tlie  NATO  defimlion 
ol  defense  spendng  and  are  ttie  best  estimates  Itial  can  be  rude  on  ttic  basis 
oi  inlorinaiioii  ng»  available 

'  H3\m2\  fiscal  years  agree  to  calendar  years  eicept  as  tollows  Canada 
and  United  Ki^dom  (AfKil-Marcb).  United  Slates  ( October -Septembet) 
Turliisli  data  Ihiougli  1981  are  based  on  a  March -February  fiscal  year  In 
1983.  Turkey  ntll  coovert  to  a  January-December  fiscal  year  The  Turkish 
figure  tor   1982  covers  a    10  month   (Maich-Decembel    Iransitioii  year 

"DoOestrniak 

<  Non-U  S  NtTO  and  NATO  totals  reflect  Migltted  average  growth  rales 
developed  using  1981  constant  prices  and  ciclun(e  rales 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
report  also  reserves  some  of  its  strong- 
est criticism  for  our  Pacific  ally  Japan. 
Japan  again  "ranks  last,  or  close  to 
last,  on  all  of  the  ratio  measures  sur- 
veyed and.  thus,  quite  clearly  appears 
to  be  contributing  far  less  than  its  fair 
share."  the  report  says. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
other  unclassified  statements  from 
that  report  about  Japan's  poor 
burden-sharing  performance. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(1)  "But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Japa- 
nese remain  content  to  limit  their  invest- 
ment in  defense  to  a  level  so  low  as  to  cause 
a  disproportionate  share  of  defense  commit- 
ments to  be  borne  by  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  Specifically.  Japan's  failure  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  its  own  defense  requires 
the  U.S.  to  attempt  to  cover  Japanese  defen- 
sive requirements  in  addition  to  other  Asian 
commitments.  To  attempt  to  perform  all  of 
these  roles  simultaneously  stretches  U.S.  re- 
sources beyond  reasonable  limits." 

(2)  "The  problems  in  both  equipment  and 
sustainability  which  prevent  Japan  from  ef- 
fectively providing  for  its  self-defense. 
which  were  pointed  out  in  this  report  last 
year,  have  not  been  significantly  dealt  with 
in  1983,  nor  will  the  budget  planned  for 
1984  adequately  assist  in  what  needs  to  be 
accomplished." 

(3)  "Evaluation  of  Japanese  performance 
toward  achieving  self-defense  has  been 
based  on  measuring  the  gap  between  targets 
given  in  official  defense  planning  state- 
ments—particularly the  Defense  Agency's 
Mid-Term  Defense  Plan  (MTDP)— and  the 
funding  of  that  plan  provided  in  the  annual 
defense  budget.  The  MTDP  is  a  five-year 
plan  for  equipment  procurement  and  force 
augmentation,  revised  annually  and  com- 
pletely rewritten  every  three  years,  and  is 
the  yardstick  against  which  progress  repre- 
sented by  annual  budgets  can  be  measured. 
The  current  MTDP  was  established  in  1981 
to  cover  the  period  1983-87. 

"Japanese  progress  toward  completion  of 
the  1983-87  MTDP  is  now  at  least  a  year 
behind  schedule  unless  significant  increases 
in  the  defense  budget  can  be  made  in  the  re- 
maining two  years  of  the  program.  Major 
equipment  purchases  have  fallen  short  of 
annual  goals,  and  Japanese  defense  procure- 
ment plans  have  seriously  neglected  the 
stockpiling  of  ammunition  for  training  and 
war  reserve  and  the  acquisition  of  spare 
parts.  It  is  now  highly  unlikely  that  the 
JSDP  will  achieve  its  stated  goal  of  having 
at  least  a  30-day  supply  of  war  reserve  mate- 
rial by  the  end  of  the  current  MTDP.  Short- 
falls notwithstanding,  various  U.S.  experts 
have  questioned  the  adequacy  of  the  cur- 
rent MTDP  itself  to  provide  Japan  with  the 
capability  to  accomplish  the  roles  and  mis- 
sions required  of  a  credible  defense." 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  other  negative  burden-shar- 
ing developments  in  the  past  year 
which  merit  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  and  support  the  commit- 
tee's emphasis  in  this  area. 

They  include  further  stonewalling 
by  the  West  Germans  in  negotiations 
on  sharing  the  costs  for  the  Master 
Restationing  Plan  to  reposition  U.S. 
troops  closer  to  any  attack  by  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  and  Japan's  just  recent- 
ly announced  decision  to  again  delay 
completion  of  its  1976  military  im- 
provement plan. 

The  amendment  of  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  is  a  very  useful  addition  to 
our  committee's  action  to  encourage 
our  allies  to  keep  their  commitments. 
It  is  that  simple.  We  are  talking  about 
keeping  commitments  which  were 
made  at  the  highest  level  of  our  re- 
spective governments. 


We  and  our  allies  can  afford  a 
mutual  defense.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  cannot  afford  not  to  defend  our- 
selves. But  what  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  is  to  be  unilaterally  de- 
fending our  allies  and  subsidizing  the 
defense  for  our  allies. 

That  NATO  3-percent  commitment 
in  1978  was  intended  to  give  us  all  a 
benchmark  as  to  what  "mutuality" 
means,  and  we  should  insist  that  our 
President  in  turn  insist  that  our 
NATO  allies  meet  or  exceed  their 
pledges  for  annual  increases  in  defense 
spending.  Japan's  declared  policy  is  to 
defend  its  sealanes  of  communication 
out  to  1.000  mile'i  from  the  home  is- 
lands. The  President  should  insist 
Japan  increase  its  annual  defense 
spending  substantially  more  to 
achieve,  before  the  end  of  this  decade, 
the  military  capabilities  to  carry  out 
this  policy. 

Again.  I  commend  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  for  this  highly  useful  addi- 
tion to  what  the  committee  has  done. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  a  few  moments  ago, 
we  also.  I  think,  are  of  a  joint  view 
that  the  figures  with  relation  to 
Canada  show  a  participation  which 
meets  the  Senator's  goals. 

Some  of  these  figures  could  be  in  the 
area  of  classified  material  and.  there- 
fore, I  would  just  as  soon  not  recite 
them  at  this  time.  3ut  there  is  evi- 
dence to  the  effect  that  Canada  has 
been  providing  those  increases  which 
would  comport  with  the  goals  sought 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator 
would  yield  on  that  point,  the  Senator 
is  correct.  The  chart  that  I  received  is. 
I  believe,  a  year  older  than  the  chart 
the  Senator  has.  which  I  believe  was 
just  put  out.  I  think  that  is  the  reason 
the  figures  were  classified  differently. 

But  our  chart  shows  that  they  were 
far  below  in  1979  but  they  were  above 
the  3-percent  level  in  1980.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Virginia's  fig- 
ures show  that  in  1982  they  were  also 
well  above  3  percent.  I  am  delighted 
the  Senator  has  corrected  that  record 
because  it  is  very  important  in  these 
matters  that  we  be  fair  to  our  allies, 
especially  our  closest  neighbor  and 
friend.  Canada. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
because  Canada  indeed  is  one  of  our 
strongest  allies  and.  of  course,  in  this 
hemisphere,  is  perhaps  our  strongest 
ally  in  that  context.  Therefore,  we 
want  to  have  the  record  reflected  ac- 
curately. 

I  just  generalized,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  is  willing  to  accept  the  gener- 
alization, that  the  trendline  of  these 
figures  indicate  that  the  Canadian 
Government  has  indeed  had  the 
annual  increases  which  meet  the  goals 
established  in  the  resolution.  On  this 
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side.    I    am    prepared    to    accept    the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  Hearing  none, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  l)een  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen). 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  would  vote    yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD).  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Hart),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  91, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

(Rollcali  Vote  No  114  Leg.) 
YEAS-91 


Abdnor 

Andre»,s 

Armstrong 

Bakrr 

Baucus 

Bentst-n 

Bidt-n 

BiriKaman 

Borfn 

Bosch«itz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdirk 

Byrd 

Chaf»-r 

Chile.s 

Cochran 

Coh«'n 

Cranston 

O  Amato 

Dan  forth 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Doir 

Domenici 

East 

Evaru 

Exon 

Ford 

Gam 


DurentH-rKfr 


Glenn 

Gorton 

Gras.slrv 

Hatch 

Ha«)(ini> 

Hcthi 

Hrflin 

Heinz 

Helm.- 

HollinK.s 

Huddie.4ton 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

John.ston 

Ka&.sebaum 

Kaslen 

Kenned> 

Lautonbern 

Laxall 

Leahy 

L*'\in 

Long 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

MattinglN 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkow.ski 

NAYS-3 

Goldwater 


Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Presiirr 

Proxmire 

Pry  or 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rieglr 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Saii.ser 

Specter 

Stallord 

Slennis 

Steien.s 

Symm.s 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tnble 

T-songa-s 

Wallop 

Warni-r 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Zorm.sky 


Mathia.s 


NOT  VOTING-6 


Dodd 

Ea«leton 


Hart 
Hatfield 


Jepsen 
Simpson 


So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No. 
3170)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  had  an  amendment  he 
wanted  to  offer  at  this  time.  I  do  not 
see  him  on  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  delaying  for  a  few  minutes  to  ac- 
commodate the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  understand  he  has  been  de- 
tained. I  understand  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  the  floor  so  he 
may  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  160 

I  Purpose:    To    restrict    the    jjercentage    In- 
crease in  United  State.s  expenditures  for 
NATOi 
Mr.    PRESSLER.    Mr.    President,    I 

call  up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    South    Dakota 

Pressler  i    proposes    an    amendment 

bered  3160 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  .section: 

EQIUTABLE  SHARING  OF  NATO  EXPENSES 

Sec.  .  (a)(1)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained 
in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  to  increase  in  any  fiscal  year  the 
aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  to  sup- 
port or  maintain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  European 
member  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  (including  the 
contiguous  waters  of  such  countries)  by  a 
percentage  in  excess  of  a  percentage  which 
represents  the  percentage  increase  (if  any) 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  support  or  main- 
lain  members  of  such  forces  in  the  Europe- 
an member  countries  of  NATO  (including 
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ihe  contiguous  waters  of  such  countries)  by 
each  of  the  member  countries  of  NATO, 
other  than  the  United  States,  divided  by  the 
number  of  such  other  meml>er  countries  of 
NATO. 

(2)  If  in  any  fiscal  year  there  has  been  a 
percentage  decrease  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  expenditures  made  by  NATO 
countries,  other  than  the  United  States,  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  such  purpose, 
the  total  amount  that  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  such  purpose  by  the  United 
States  in  the  next  fiscal  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  expended  by 
the  United  States  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  reduced  by  a  percentage  which  repre- 
sents the  percentage  decrease  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  expenditures  made  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  by  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  NATO  (other  than  the  United 
States)  divided  by  the  number  of  such  other 
countries. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  data  on 
expenditures  by  member  countries  of  NATO 
shall  be  based  on  data  contained  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  allied  contributions  to  the  common  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
before  discussing  the  practical  reasons 
for  supporting  this  amendment,  I 
would  like  to  stress  that  this  is  not  an 
anti-European  measure,  nor  is  it  de- 
signed in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  to 
weaken  America's  commitment  to  the 
NATO  alliance  or  to  the  free  world.  In 
fact,  it  is  my  belief  that  such  action  is 
necessary  to  allow  the  alliance  to  accu- 
rately reflect  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  world  since  1948,  and 
adjust  to  such  changes  in  such  a  way 
as  to  allow  the  alliance  to  continue  to 
reflect  shared  interests  and  mutual 
effort  in  the  defense  of  liberty. 

The  NATO  alliance  has  provided 
peace  and  stability  for  the  last  35 
years,  a  remarkable  feat  for  any  inter- 
national system.  The  average  lifespan 
of  most  alliance  structures  or  coopera- 
tion efforts  has  been  about  30  years, 
after  which  the  systems  began  to  dete- 
riorate as  they  failed  to  adapt  to  the 
changes  occurring  in  the  environment 
around  them.  Often  the  demise  of  one 
peacekeeping  system  leads  to  a  war, 
and  then  the  birth  of  another  system 
to  keep  peace. 

Given  that  historical  perspective, 
and  given  the  total  unacceptability  of 
war  as  an  instrument  of  social  change, 
we  must  examine  the  NATO  alliance 
closely,  looking  at  how  the  world  has 
changed  since  1948,  and  how  the  struc- 
ture of  the  alliance  had  adjusted  to 
those  changes. 

NATO  was  designed  back  in  1948  to 
provide  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  a  blanket  of  protection  while 
they  rebuilt  their  economies,  an  action 
necessary  to  prevent  Soviet-backed 
Communist  Parties  from  gaining  influ- 
ence in  the  governments  of  war-shat- 
tered Western  Europe.  Our  role  then 
was  that  of  the  only  power  able  to 
maintain  peace  in  Western  Europe, 
protecting  countries  no  longer  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  aggression. 
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Since  1948.  Western  Europe  has  un- 
dergone an  unprecedented  period  of 
economic  growth,  with  growth  rates 
for  most  countries  averaging  above  5 
percent  in  the  period  from  1948-70, 
before  slowing  somewhat  during  the 
oil  crisis.  Western  Europe  in  1984  is  in- 
dustrially advanced,  has  an  aggregate 
population  of  around  230  million,  and 
has  the  most  advanced  and  sophisti- 
cated social  welfare  system  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  the  United  States  has  a 
lower  per  capita  6NP  than  many  of 
our  allies.  It  is  clear  that  the  Europe- 
ans are  in  a  good  position  to  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  Atlantic  de- 
fense. Unlike  1948,  today  Western 
Europe  is  not  in  economic  rags,  relying 
solely  on  U.S.  forces  for  protection 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  the  alliance  has  not 
completely  adjusted  to  these  changes. 
Recognizing  the  need  to  increase 
Western  Europe's  share  in  the  defense 
of  Europe,  the  3-percent  solution  was 
reached  In  1977,  wherein  each  NATO 
country  pledged  to  increase  defense 
spending  by  3  percent  per  year.  Since 
then,  non-United  States  contributions 
have  increased  at  an  average  of  about 
2  percent,  while  the  U.S.  contribution 
has  gone  up  at  a  yearly  rate  of  3  to  5 
percent.  Estimates  for  1983  show  even 
lower  increases  than  previously,  with  8 
of  the  14  NATO  countries  showing  in- 
creases of  less  than  2  percent.  Only 
three,  Canada,  Luxembourg,  and 
Great  Britain,  achieved  the  3-percent 
level  of  growth.  The  U.S.  increase  was 
7.6  percent.  I  believe  that  it  is  time  to 
do  more  than  just  pay  lipservice  to 
burden  sharing. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
most  immediate  challenge  of  the 
Soviet  Cfnion  Is  not  against  our  land 
but  against  the  Europeans.  We  have, 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  extended  our 
nuclear  protection  to  Europe,  risking 
the  possible  destruction  of  our  cotintry 
to  protect  their  freedoms.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  decision  was  wrong;  indeed, 
the  belief  in  liberty  transcends  nation- 
al boundaries,  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
Europeans  should  not  have  a  free  ride 
in  their  defense.  They  should  not 
build  up  huge  welfare  systems  while 
forcing  us  to  be  the  dominant  contrib- 
utor to  the  Atlantic  defense. 

Furthermore,  it  is  also  clear  that 
many  of  the  disagreements  that 
threaten  Atlantic  unity  come  directly 
from  this  unequal  level  of  burden 
sharing.  The  Europeans  complain 
about  our  high  interest  rates,  and 
indeed  high  interest  rates  do  lead  to 
an  overvaluation  of  the  dollar  and  re- 
cessionary effects  in  Europe.  The 
budget  deficit  is  recognized  as  a  prime 
factor  in  driving  up  interest  rates,  and 
one  reason  for  the  deficit  is  our  huge 
defense  budget,  a  major  proportion  of 
it  going  to  defend  Europe.  A  more  eq- 
uitable sharing  of  the  burden  could 
allow  us  to  decrease  our  deficit  and 
thereby  decrease  some  of  the  econom- 


ic strain  which  has  taken  place  recent- 
ly within  the  alliance.  Also,  the  peace 
movements  in  Europe  are  often  pro- 
voked and  given  impetus  by  the  very 
visible  presence  of  AJnerican  troops  all 
over  Europe.  Many  Europeans  resent 
this  apparent  foreign  control  of  their 
destiny,  though  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
defenseless  against  the  Soviets.  A 
more  equitable  level  of  burden  sharing 
would  weaken  the  argument  of  these 
groups  that  the  Europeans  are  just  a 
pawn  of  U.S.  policy,  and  perhaps  in- 
spire some  thoughtful  reflection  on 
just  what  their  interests  are,  as  Euro- 
peans near  the  Soviet  bloc. 

There  are  also  reasons  for  such  a 
change  which  are  purely  national  on 
our  part.  Despite  the  great  price  we 
are  paying  to  help  provide  their  de- 
fense, we  are  often  forced  to  pay  for 
roads  that  are  cracked  or  damaged  by 
our  military  equipment,  and  our  pres- 
ence is  resented  by  many  Europeans. 
If  we  redeployed  our  troops  in  the 
United  States,  that  would  provide  an 
impetus  to  our  own  economy,  as  the 
paychecks  would  be  spent  in  America, 
not  Europe.  That  is  plain  economic 
commonsense.  We  also  limit  ourselves 
strategically  by  placing  troop  levels  of 
330,000  men  in  Western  Europe  and 
spending  a  large  share  of  our  defense 
budget  on  that  area.  The  United 
States  has  worldwide  responsibilities, 
and  by  having  so  much  of  our  military 
strength  tied  up  in  that  one  area,  we 
limit  our  strategic  options  elsewhere. 
This  is  plain  commonsense  from  a 
strategic  point  of  view. 

The  Europeans  are  indeed  capable  of 
providing  a  greater  share  in  the  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe,  both  eco- 
nomically and  in  terms  of  their  popu- 
lation. The  United  States  has  commit- 
ted itself  to  defending  Western 
Europe,  and  our  nuclear  forces  there 
assure  that  the  Soviets  would  be  risk- 
ing total  armihilation  if  they  choose  to 
attack.  The  Western  Europeans 
should  play  the  major  role  in  the  con- 
ventional defense  of  their  countries. 
Unfortunately,  the  political  status  quo 
in  Western  Europe  has  been  too  easy 
to  maintain.  As  long  as  they  gave  only 
lipservice  to  burden  sharing,  they  have 
been  able  to  increase  social  welfare 
spending,  thus  meeting  the  needs  of 
certain  constituency  groups,  knowing 
that  the  major  cost  of  European  de- 
fense would  be  paid  for  by  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  the  European 
statesmen  know  what  their  interests 
are,  and,  if  necessary,  they  have  the 
political  will  to  do  what  is  needed  to 
assure  their  own  security.  It  has  been 
too  easy  for  them  to  ignore  those 
needs  as  long  as  the  United  States  has 
been  unwilling  to  force  the  issue.  The 
relatively  modest  and  gradual  ap- 
proach proposed  in  this  amendment  is 
a  good  first  step  in  restructuring  the 
alliance  to  provide  for  a  partnership 
rather  than  current  paternalistic  ar- 
rangement. 


Many  will  say  that  the  points  stated 
here  are  valid,  but  that  now  is  not  the 
time  for  such  action.  It  was  argued 
that  last  year  was  not  the  time  be- 
cause of  the  missile  deployments,  and 
that  this  year  is  not  the  time  due  to 
the  Iran-Iraq  war.  In  this  complex 
world  there  will  always  be  crises  which 
can  cause  one  to  rationalize  that  'now 
is  not  the  time,"  but  in  actuality  now 
is  the  time.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  ignore 
problems  while  they  are  small,  and 
deal  with  them  only  when  they  reach 
crisis  proportions.  Concerning  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world,  however,  we 
do  not  have  the  luxury  of  being  able 
to  do  this.  We  must  have  vision  to  see 
that  the  present  structure  of  the  At- 
lantic alliance  has  been  outdated  due 
to  the  changes  in  the  world  since  1948, 
and  that  gradual  efforts  must  be 
begun  now  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
NATO  alliance  can  adapt  to  changes 
in  the  world,  thereby  preserving  and 
enhancing  its  role  as  the  guardian  of 
freedom  for  both  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe.  The  only  way  to 
do  that  is  to  stop  merely  talking  about 
the  problem  and  complaining  about  in- 
equalities. We  must  take  concrete  ac- 
tions to  begin  this  restructuring.  I 
therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Let  me  explain  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  briefly.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  assure  that 
NATO's  burden  is  shared  equitably 
across  the  alliance.  It  ties  U.S.-related 
increases  in  NATO  to  the  level  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  achieved  by  other 
allies.  This  amendment  seeks  to  moti- 
vate the  allies  to  spend  more  and  to 
fully  shape  in  the  defense  burden  in 
NATO.  After  all,  we  are  spending  of 
Europe's  defense.  The  allies  need  to  do 
more  for  themselves. 

The  amendment  states  that: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  an  authorization  contained  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
increase  in  any  fiscal  year  the  aggregate 
amount  of  expenditures  to  support  or  main- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  Europead  member  coun- 
tries of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (NATO)  (including  the  contiguous 
waters  of  such  countries)  by  a  percentage  In 
excess  of  a  percentage  which  represents  the 
percentage  increase  (if  any)  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  expenditures  in  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  to  support  or  maintain  mem- 
bers of  such  forces  in  the  European  member 
countries  of  NATO  (including  the  contigu- 
ous waters  of  such  countries)  by  each  of  the 
member  countries  of  NATO,  other  than  the 
United  States,  divided  by  the  number  of 
such  other  member  countries  of  NATO. 

(2)  If  in  any  fiscal  year  there  has  been  a 
percentage  decrease  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  expenditures  made  by  NATO 
countries,  other  than  the  United  States,  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  such  purpose, 
the  total  amount  that  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  such  purpose  by  the  United 
States  in  the  next  fiscal  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  expended  by 
the  United  States  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
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year  reduced  by  a  percentage  whi?h  repre 
sents  the  percentage  decrease  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  expenditures  made  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  by  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  NATO  (other  than  the  United 
States)  divided  by  the  number  of  such  other 
countries. 

In  other  words,  this  amendment 
would  tie  our  increases  in  defense  ex- 
penditures in  Europe  to  the  increases 
of  our  NATO  allies.  It  assures  that 
there  would  be  true  burden  sharing.  If 
they  did  not  increase,  we  would  not  in- 
crease. I  think  there  is  a  widespread 
feeling  that  the  time  has  come  for  real 
burden  sharing  in  that  area  of  the 
world,  not  just  promises. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
some  questions  about  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  wish  the  Senator  will  for- 
bear and  try  to  respond  to  my  ques- 
tions, which  may  sound  like  simple 
questions. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit any  increase  in  the  funding  nec- 
essary to  maintain  either  ground,  air. 
or  naval  forces  in  NATO:  that  it  would 
prohibit  our  increasing  that  if  there 
were  not  a  comparable  increase  in 
total  support  for  such  forces  by  the 
NATO  countries  involved?  All  NATO 
countries  or  specific  NATO  countries? 
What  NATO  countries?  All?  In  other 
words,  if  only  one  NATO  country 
brought  down  the  total  amount  ex 
pended  by  all  the  others,  we  would 
punish  the  rest  of  them  for  the  failure 
of  one  or  two  countries  to  meet  a  cer- 
tain increase.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  It  lies  U.S.  NATO 
spending  to  shifts  in  the  level  of 
spending  by  all  our  allies.  I  think  this 
would  put  the  pressure  on  our  Europe- 
an allies  to  work  together. 

Mr.  TOWER.  My  point  is  that  if  we 
were  to  increase— that  is  tied  to  a  com- 
parable real  increase  in  the  European 
commitment  of  resources— the  money. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  The  hope  would  be 
that  if  we  increased,  our  increases 
would  l)e  tied  to  increases  by  our 
allies.  This  goes  back  to  the  1977 
NATO  commitment  our  allies  made 
for  a  3-percent  annual  increase  in  de- 
fense spending.  They  have  not  done 
that  on  the  average. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  the  total  defense  budget,  not 
necessarily  what  is  committed  to  the 
forces  that  are  committed  to  NATO? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  is  righl-the 
total  defense  budget. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  if  the  British,  for 
example,  decrease  their  total  defense 
budget  but  made  increases  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army  of  the  Rhine,  that   would 


still  be  regarded  as  a  decrease,  even 
though  they  had  decreased  their  com- 
mitment to  the  ground  forces  in 
NATO?  , 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  We  are  using  the 
figures  in  DODs  burden-sharing 
report,  however  they  are  calculated. 
We  are  using  the  current  method  used 
by  DOD  in  calculating  allied  spending 
on  defense. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Can  the  Senator  re- 
spond to  my  question? 

If.  for  example,  the  British  reduced 
their  overall  defense  spending  but  in- 
creased the  spending  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  British  Army  of  the 
Rhine,  increased  the  manpower,  in- 
creased the  track  vehicles,  increased 
the  air  commitment,  would  we  still 
regard  it  that  Britain  had  decreased 
and  therefore  we  would  think  in  terms 
of  a  comparable  increase  in  our  sup- 
port? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  is  an  inge- 
nious question.  They  are  not  doing 
that,  and  apparently  they  will  not  do 
it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No:  they  are  not  doing 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  a  real 
increase  of  probably  4  percent.  But  if 
the  British,  let  us  .say,  decreased  their 
support  to  the  British  Army  of  the 
Rhine  but  increased  their  military 
spending  and  put  more  into  the  force 
as  projected,  what  would  be  the  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  We  based  our 
amendment  on  the  current  method  of 
calculation  which  DOD  uses  for  ana- 
lyzing burden-sharing. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Can  the  Senator  ex- 
plain that  current  method?  What  in 
dollar  amounts  are  we  contributing 
now  to  the  support  of  our  NATO 
forces,  and  what  comparable  dollar 
amounts  are  our  allies  submitting  to 
that  support? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  will  get  those  fig- 
ures. These  figures  can  be  found  in 
DODs  burden-sharing  report. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  have  that  in 
front  of  me. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  We  can  have  a 
quorum  call,  and  I  can  produce  it.  It 
contains  a  table  produced  by  DOD 
breaking  down  contributions  to  de- 
fense by  country,  which  I  think  the 
chairman  has. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  that  table  break 
out  the  preci.se  amount  which  the 
United  States  spends  for  the  support 
of  its  forces  in  NATO— land  and  navy? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  table  provides 
an  overall  figure.  I  think  the  chairman 
has  an  ingenious  line  of  questioning, 
but  I  am  talking  about  the  overall 
burden-sharing  of  the  NATO  allies,  in- 
cluding the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  know.  But  in  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  ties  our 
funding  of  our  troops  committed  to 
NATO  to  what  the  Europeans  do.  we 
have  to  have  somewhat  more  preci- 
sion. 


What  if  a  naval  unit  departs  the 
United  States,  goes  into  the  NATO 
theater,  and  there  is  an  increase,  with- 
out a  comparable  ship  coming  out? 

Say.  for  example,  that  a  frigate  goes 
from  Norfolk  to  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  that  increases  our 
commitment,  but  a  comparable  frigate 
does  not  come  out  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an. How  would  the  Senator  work  on 
that  kind  of  situation? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  This  amendment 
does  not  seek  to  guage  tactical  force 
levels.  It  seeks  to  measure  comparable 
dollar  amounts. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  comparable  amounts  that  go 
into  supporting  these  forces,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes— overall.  Based 
on  the  1977  agreement  to  share  the 
burden  equitably. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  point  I  am 
making  is  that  these  numbers  may 
fluctuate.  We  may  send  some  over 
there  to  establish  a  GLCM  or  Per- 
shing base,  and  once  that  base  is  es- 
tablished pull  some  of  them  out:  or 
they  may  indeed  actually  have  to  in- 
crease the  commitment  that  is  more 
likely  to  install  the  GLCM  and  the 
Pershings.  Does  that  mean  we  cannot 
do  that  unless  there  is  a  comparable 
increase  in  spending  on  the  part  of  the 
NATO  countries? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  It  depends  on  our 
tactical  decisions.  It  would  mean  that 
our  total  expenditures  would  have  to 
be  lowered  if  our  allies  decreased  their 
spending.  It  would  put  them  on  an  in- 
centive program  to  do  more. 

Presently,  we  are  sharing  most  of 
the  burden.  They  agreed  in  1977  to  do 
more  for  themselves.  But  they  have 
failed  to  do  this.  In  making  this  judg- 
ment I  refer  to  figures  on  NATO 
spending  from  1977  to  the  present. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  total 
dollar  amounts  spent  on  defense.  Even 
after  enactment  of  this  amendment, 
the  United  States  would  still  continue 
to  spend  a  great  deal  on  NATO  de- 
fense. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate.  I 
remember  hearing  Senator  Javits  talk- 
ing about  what  a  great  advance  the 
1977  agreement  represented.  The 
NATO  allies  had  agreed  to  a  3-percent- 
a-year  increase  in  defense  spending 
above  inflation.  Our  NATO  allies  are 
not  doing  that  even  today.  7  years 
after  reaching  this  agreement. 

Does  the  chairman  approve  of  the 
performance  of  our  NATO  allies? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  performance  of  our  NATO  allies. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  going  to  go  very  far 
toward  improving  that  situation. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  the  defense  spending  in  the 
NATO  countries  did  increase  in  real 
terms  in  the  1970's  while  ours  was  de- 
creasing in  real  terms  in  the  1970's. 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Until  when? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Another  thing  that 
should  be  observed  is  that  the  NATO 
countries  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  a  draft,  have  a 
conscription  program. 

Does  he  consider  the  fact  that  they 
maintain  a  strong  reserve  force— and 
they  can  augment  their  regulars— off- 
sets perhaps  the  fact  that  they  might 
not  spend  quite  so  much  proportion- 
ately on  their  regulars? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
true  that  different  countries  have  cer- 
tain different  reserve  levels  and  differ- 
ent weapons  systems,  but  in  1977  a 
commonly  agreed  upon  formula  was 
reached,  but  the  allies  have  not  been 
meeting  their  requirement. 

Does  the  chairman  not  agree  with 
that?  Is  the  chairman  satisfied  with 
Europe's  performance? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  already  answered 
that  question.  I  said  I  am  not  satisfied. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  going  to  improve  the 
situation.  I  happen  to  believe  that  we 
are  in  Western  Europe  not  just  to 
defend  the  Europeans  but  because  we 
regard  it  in  our  own  interest  to  be 
there,  because  it  is  incumbent  upon  a 
country  when  it  is  confronted  by  a 
powerful  adversary  to  maintain  its  de- 
fense perimeters  as  far  from  its  own 
shores  and  as  close  to  that  adversary's 
shores  as  possible.  That  is  why  we  are 
there.  We  are  not  there  just  to  defend 
them.  That  is  a  secondary  reason.  We 
are  there  to  defend  our  own  interests. 

What  the  Senator  is  suggesting  to 
me  is  if  they  do  not  increase  their 
dedicated  expenditure  for  their  forces 
there,  we  cannot  increase  ours  or  if 
they  decrease  we  must  decrease  ours. 

Would  the  Senator  still  want  us  to 
decrease  that  funding  even  if  it  made 
our  troops  less  sustainable  there,  less 
capable  of  fighting? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Let  me  answer  that 
by  saying  that  I  made  a  tour  of  our 
bases  in  Germany  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  and  I  came  back  convinced  that 
we  were  not  only  bearing  a  great  mili- 
tary burden  but  a  large  economic 
burden  as  well. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
pointed  out,  we  are  the  largest  civilian 
employer  in  Western  Germany.  Under 
West  German  law  we  are  required  to 
employ  a  large  number  of  German  na- 
tionals on  our  bases.  We  are  also  the 
largest  bridge  repairer  in  West  Germa- 
ny because  every  time  there  L"  a 
convoy  or  troops  moving,  we  end  up 
paying  for  bridge  or  road  repairs.  We 
are  also  one  of  the  largest  road  repair- 
ers in  West  Germany.  These  are  some 
of  our  expenses  which  have  very  little 
to  do  with  real  security  costs.  We  are 
being  taken  advantage  of. 

If  we  wish  to  enhance  the  military 
value  of  these  American  forces,  we 
could  redeploy  those  troops,  and  re- 
locate them  in  our  own  country.  I  very 


much  favor  a  strong  national  de- 
fense—with an  effective  mobile  capa- 
bility. We  should  structure  our  forces 
to  move  them  very  quickly  to  where 
they  are  needed. 

If  the  defense  of  Europe  is  impor- 
tant, it  certainly  must  be  important  to 
Europeans.  Yet,  many  Europeans  that 
I  have  talked  to  take  a  very  dim  view 
of  what  we  are  doing  for  them. 

Maybe  I  have  spent  too  much  time 
with  some  European  academics  who 
are  always  criticizing  the  United 
States.  Europeans  must  start  doing 
more  for  their  own  defense.  I  get  par- 
ticularly upset  at  the  attitudes  of 
some  Europeans,  particularly  those  in 
the  best  tax  brackets.  They  take  U.S. 
help  for  granted. 

I  think  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  European  nations  would 
do  more.  The  Senator's  question  is 
what  if  they  did  not.  Then  I  do  not 
think  we  should  continue  to  do  more.  I 
think  we  should  start  a  redeployment 
of  U.S.  troops  to  bases  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  we 
should  reduce  the  spending  on  our 
own  troops,  maybe  give  them  less  com- 
fortable  

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Less  clean  quarters. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Less  sustainable. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  No. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Europeans 
reduce  their  defense  spending  we  are 
going  to  reduce  the  support  for  our 
own  troops  there.  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  No,  it  is  not  what 
this  Senator  is  saying.  I  commend  the 
chairman  for  his  ingenuity  in  stating 
the  question.  We  are  seeking  a  level  of 
dollar  commitment  proportional  to  the 
level  of  commitment  by  our  allies.  We 
may  well  find  that  if  the  European 
countries  do  not  take  on  more  of  the 
burden  then  we  might  wish  to  rede- 
ploy some  of  our  troops  to  our  own 
soil.  But  I  do  not  think  that  would 
happen.  If  it  did  happen,  that  wotifa 
not  hurt  our  national  defense,  in  my 
view.  I  will  do  anything  to  defend  the 
United  States  of  America.  But  we  have 
a  great  deficit,  and  dollars  spent  on 
U.S.  bases  could  stimulate  our  own 
economy.  If  our  European  allies  are 
not  willing  to  help  out,  we  will  have  a 
very  difficult  time  keeping  our  own 
troops  in  Europe  at  current  levels. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  have 
cost  figures  on  how  much  it  would  cost 
to  relocate,  say,  a  division  of  troops 
that  are  now  in  Germsuiy  to  the 
United  States?  Would  it  be  cheaper  for 
us  to  relocate  them  in  the  United 
States  than  to  maintain  them  in  West- 
em  Germany?  Does  the  Senator  have 
cost  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  expensive  in  the  short  run 
but  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  and  it 
would  also  stimulate  our  economy.  It 


is  cheaper  to  maintain  a  division  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Germany. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  if  we  had  to 
maintain  additional  airlift,  sealift,  ad- 
ditional pre-positioning  of  equipment, 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  because  I  assume 
if  we  relocate  we  will  still  be  dedicated 
to  NATO:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  They  would  be 
dedicated  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  This  could  require  sending 
them  to  Europe  or  elsewhere  overseas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Can  the  Senator 
assure  me  in  making  the  reductions  in 
the  support  of  our  troops 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  There  may  be  no 
reductions. 

Mr.  TOWER  [continuing].  That 
would  not  make  them  less  combat  ef- 
fective and  put  them  in  greater  jeop- 
ardy in  the  event  we  got  into  a  war? 
Can  the  Senator  give  me  that  assur- 
ance? If  he  can,  how  can  we  do  it?  By 
decreasing  support  for  our  troops,  we 
do  not  decrease  their  combat  effective- 
ness or  survivability? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  would  argue  that 
it  would  increase  their  survivability 
because  I  believe  the  European  na- 
tions would  do  more,  would  cooperate 
more,  and  provide  more  support. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  certain 
of  that?  What  if  the  European  nations 
are  in  a  recession  and  we  are  not?  Does 
he  have  an  assurance  they  would  or 
could  do  more? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  From  the  looks  of 
their  income  and  prosperity,  they 
could  do  much  more,  indeed.  The 
allies  are  capable  of  doing  much  more. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  agree  they  could  do 
more,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  whether  or  not  they  will. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  we  continue  on 
the  present  road 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor I  do  not  see  how  he  can  maintain 
that  decreasing  the  support  for  our 
troops  in  Western  Europe  is  going  to 
make  them  more  combat  effective  or 
more  survivable.  He  cannot  assure  me 
that  that  is  going  to  stimulate  the  Eu- 
ropeans to  do  more.  It  might  be  coun- 
terproductive. It  might  be  viewed  in- 
ternally politicallj^  in  those  countries 
as  an  inordinate  American  pressure. 

The  Senator  talks  about  the  academ- 
ic community  in  Europe.  I  know  it 
pretty  well.  I  also  know  the  academic 
community  in  this  coimtry  and  some- 
times I  think  some  members  of  that 
community  are  not  terribly  friendly 
toward  the  United  States,  or  maybe  I 
should  state  it  another  way,  not 
friendly  toward  the  policies  of  the 
United  States. 

But  let  me  remind  the  Senator  we 
are  there  at  our  own  interest,  and  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  maintain  those 
troops  in  as  combat  effective  and  sus- 
tainable posture  as  possible. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  May  I  say  in  re- 
sponse, and  I  have  great  respect  for 
the   chairman   of   the   committee,    it 
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would  make  our  troops  safer  to  require 
our  allies  to  do  more.  If  the  present 
trend  continues,  our  troops  will  be  the 
only  ones  in  Europe  that  are  combat 
ready.  Our  troops  would  be  the  only 
ones  capable  of  bearing  the  brunt  of 
an  attack  on  Europe. 

I  regret  that  we  are  getting  into  this 
situation.  I  received  the  impression 
when  I  was  over  there,  that  the  Euro- 
peans say.  "The  United  States  is  going 
to  do  this.  The  United  States  is  rich 
enough.  We  do  not  vote  with  you  in 
the  U.N.  or  any  other  place,  but  you 
guys  stay  out  there  aind  defend  us." 

And  I  think  that  this  amendment 
and  amendments  like  it  will  bring  a  re- 
alization to  Europe  there  is  a  strong 
U.S.  reaction.  My  constituents  who 
served  in  the  Army  in  Germany  come 
back  and  say.  -What  on  Earth  are  we 
doing?  They  do  not  want  us  over 
there.  They  treat  us  badly." 

Their  own  spending  on  military  de- 
fense throughout  Europe  is  declining 
based  on  the  1977  formula.  It  is  a  situ- 
ation that  is  very  grave,  and  my  con- 
stituents want  to  see  a  change.  This 
amendment  would  not  reduce  our 
troop  strength  there,  but  it  would  say 
it  will  not  he  increased  unless  our 
allies  are  willing  to  undertake  similar 
increases  in  spending. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  couple  questions  on 
this? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  in  somewhat  of  a  dilemma.  The 
point  the  Senator  is  trying  to  make 
about  the  European  share  of  defense. 
I  think,  is  a  valid  point,  and  it  is  a  le- 
gitimate point.  I  think  it  is  one  that 
should  be  made. 

The  problem  I  have  is  not  with  the 
point  the  Senator  is  trying  to  make. 
but  rather  how  he  is  going  about  it.  I 
am  afraid  this  amendment  as  written 
fails  to  take  into  account  some  of  the 
complexities  of  NATO. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  one  exam- 
ple and  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion for  me. 

The  Senator  makes  reference  to  the 
comparison  between  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  our  forces  and  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  European 
forces  in  those  countries.  Those  are 
the  two  criteria  of  measurement,  is 
that  right?  The  Senator  is  comparing 
what  we  spend  on  our  forces  in  Europe 
with  what  they  spend  on  their  forces 
in  Europe? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  We  are  using  the 
1977  formula  that  has  been  used  by 
DOD  since  then. 

Mr.  NUNN.  There  is  no  reference  to 
that  in  the  amendment.  That  is  the 
problem  I  have.  You  see,  you  do  not 
incorporate  these  qualifying  refer- 
ences. The  only  thing  we  have  to  go  by 
is  the  wording  of  the  amendment.  The 
British,  for  instance,  have  substantial 
forces    that    are    not    committed    to 


NATO.  The  French  have  forces  that 
are  not  committed  to  NATO  in  the 
military  sense.  The  NATO  contribu- 
tion is  formally  measured  by  what 
each  country  submits  each  year  as 
forces  committed  to  NATO. 

This  amendment,  as  drafted,  would 
cover,  for  instance,  French  forces 
when  they  are  not  committed  to 
NATO.  It  would  even  cover  Iceland, 
and  they  have  no  military  budget  at 
all. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  my  friend  would 
yield,  the  last  part  of  my  amendment 
states: 

For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  daia  on  e.\- 
penditures  by  member  countries  of  NATO 
shall  be  based  on  data  contained  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  allied  contributions  to  the  common  de- 
fense. 

A  report  has  been  done  since  1977 
based  on  the  3-percent  increase. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  does  not  measure 
the  NATO  portion  of  defen.se  expendi- 
ture. That  is  total  expenditure. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Do  we  count,  for  in- 
stance, the  French  presence  in  the 
Persian  Gulf? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  We  do  not  count 
the  French  in  this  because  they  are 
not  a  member  of  the  NATO  structure. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Where  does  it  say  that? 
The  French  are  part  of  NATO;  they 
are  not  part  of  the  military  command. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes;  they  are  not 
part  of  the  military  command. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  amendment  does 
not  say  that 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  It  does  not  say  oth- 
erwise. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Let  me  ask  the  question 
again.  Does  the  amendment  include 
the  French  or  does  it  exclude  the 
French? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Would  it  make  it 
acceptable  if  it  were  amended?    ^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  a  European 
member  including  the  contiguous 
waters  of  such  countries." 

Mr.  NUNN.  My  question  is  whether 
the  French  forces  are  included  or  not 
included.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
want  to  amend  it  or  not  until  I  know 
whether  they  are  included  or  not  in- 
cluded. I  would  ask  the  same  question 
about  Iceland. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  To  clarify,  we  are 
clearly  talking  about  those  in  the  mili- 
tary structure  of  NATO. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  say  that  prob- 
ably ought  to  be  clarified. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  For  the  legislative 
history,  I  will  clarify  it  to  include 
those  in  the  military  structure  of 
NATO. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  other  question  I 
have  is  what  is  the  accounting  system 
you  are  using  to  measure  European 
forces'  contribution? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  We  are  using  the 
same  accounting  system  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  uses  on  allied  contri- 
butions to  the  common  defense. 


Mr.  NUNN.  That  report  measures 
total  expenditures  of  defense  of  the 
cquntries  in  Europe,  not  just  NATO- 
designated  expenditures. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  gotten  away 
from  the  3-percent  pledge,  then,  be- 
cause the  3-percent  pledge  was  not 
based  on  total  defense  expenditures, 
but  rather  on  NATO-designated  ex- 
penditures, as  I  understand  it.  But  you 
are  talking  about  the  total  expendi- 
tures. So  if  the  French  commit  forces 
in  Chad,  would  that  count  toward  the 
French  contribution? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  The  French  are  not 
part  of  NATO's  military  command. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  you  are  excluding  the 
French  here? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  about  the  British 
if  they  go  to  the  Falkland  Islands? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  We  will  have  to 
check  to  see  what  the  DOD  did  in  that 
particular  instance. 

Mr.  NUNN.  How  about  British  forces 
in  the  Persian  Gulf? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  use 
that,  but  I  presume  he  would. 

This  amendment  would  use  data 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
annual  report  on  allied  contributions 
to  the  common  defense.  It  is  based  on 
data  contained  therein.  Maybe  that 
formula  should  be  changed  slightly— 
maybe  it  should  not— but  this  docu- 
ment illustrates  the  fact  that  the  Eu- 
ropean allies  are  not  increasing  de- 
fense spending  as  much  as  the  United 
States.  This  situation  must  be  correct- 
ed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  want  to  be  picky 
on  this  amendment.  I  think  I  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  get 
at.  But  let  me  just  ask  one  other  ques- 
tion on  it. 

Section  (a)  says: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
lo  an  authorization  contained  in  this  or  any 
other  act  -nay  be  obligated  or  e.xpcnded  to 
mcrea.se  in  any  fiscal  year  the  aggregate 
amount  of  expenditures  to  support  or  main- 
lain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States 

Let  me  reemphasize  those  words: 
To  support  or  maintain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Euro- 
pean member  countries  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  (including 
the  contiguous  waters  of  such  countries)  by 
a  percentage  in  excess  of  a  percentage 
which  represents  the  percentage  increase  uf 
any)  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  expendi- 
tures in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  lo  support 
or  maintain  members  of  such  forces. 

Now.  the  reference  to  "such  forces" 
is  unclear.  The  only  forces  mentic.  ad 
thus  far  are  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  Yet  here  in  this  section 
you  are  talking  about.  I  think,  the 
members  in  the  European  armed 
forces.  But  the  way  the  amendment  is 
worded,  we  would  be  measuring  U.S. 
expenditures   to   maintain  our   forces 
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versus  what  the  Europeans  spend  to 
maintain  U.S.  forces.  And  the  only  Eu- 
ropean country  that  spends  money  to 
maintain  U.S.  forces  is  Germany.  So  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  really 
needs  redrafting.  I  know  this  wording 
is  not  what  the  Senator  intends. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  We  do  not  agree 
with  that  interpretation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  forces  have  you 
mentioned  preceding  the  modifying 
term  "such  forces"?  What  has  been 
mentioned  there  above  those  words? 
The  only  forces  mentioned  at  that 
point  are  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  So 
you  really  are  measuring  what  we 
spend  to  maintain  and  support  our 
forces  versus  what  the  European  coun- 
tries spend  to  maintain  and  support 
U  S  forces,  as  I  read  the  amendment. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  We  are  talking 
about  all  the  military  expenditures,  as 
I  said  earlier.  I  think  it  is  very  clear.  I 
do  not  understand  the  question.  Is 
there  a  way  that  it  could  be  changed 
that  would  make  it  acceptable?  I  think 
it  is  very  clear  what  we  are  saying.  I 
carmot  understand  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  not  support  the 
amendment  unless  it  were  made  clear. 
I  think  from  the  Senator's  point  of 
view,  he  ought  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  "such  forces"  he  is  talking  about 
are  European  forces  and  not  U.S. 
forces. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  We  say  that  'such 
forces  in  the  European  member  coim- 
tries." 

Mr.  NUNN.  U.S.  forces  are  in  the 
European  member  countries.  The 
"such  forces"  has  to  modify  what  has 
preceded  it.  and  the  only  thing  preced- 
ing in  identifying  forces  is  U.S.  forces. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  No.  The  sentence 
goes  on  to  say  "members  of  such 
forces  in  the  European  member  coun- 
tries of  NATO"  and  so  forth.  So  I 
think  it  is  clear. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  the  Senator  means 
by  the  words  "such  forces"  is  maintain 
support  in  European  forces;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  The  intent  is  to 
measure  the  total  contribution  to  de- 
fense by  our  allies. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield?  Not  for  a  question,  but  I 
wish  to  make  a  statement. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  think  this  is  a  wise  amendment. 
In  fact.  I  voted  against  the  Proxmire 
amendment  for  the  same  reason  I 
would  resist  this  one  and  for  the  pre- 
cise reason  that  the  cl»airman  brought 
up.  NATO  is  not  just  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Europe.  It  is  probably  the 
strongest  deterrence  that  we  have  in 
the  field  that  might  be  used  by  our  po- 
tential enemy,  the  Soviets.  We  knew 
when  we  went  into  NATO  many  years 
ago  that  many  of  their  countries 
would  not  be  able  to  match  tis  dollar 
for  dollar,  man  for  man. 
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For  example,  I  will  give  you  a  good 
example  that  has  not  been  brought 
up.  The  strongest  force  in  NATO  is 
Turkey,  and  probably  the  weakest  eco- 
nomic system  in  all  of  Europe  is 
Turkey.  Turkey  outmans  the  rest  of 
us.  They  cannot  affort  it.  So  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  is  passed 
and  becomes  part  of  this  bill,  we  are. 
in  effect,  demanding  something  from 
Turkey  that  Turkey  will  have  to  resist 
to  the  point  of  pulling  her  troops  out. 
Turkey  is  a  very  effective  fighting 
force.  She  is  probably  the  best-armed, 
best-equipped  army  in  the  whole 
strength  of  NATO.  The  thing  that 
bothers  me,  if  we  are  trying  to  tell  the 

NATO  countries  to  match  us 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  clarification?  I  believe  what  the 
Senator  means  is  one  of  the  best 
trained  and  best  manned,  but  actually 
one  of  the  most  poorly  equipped  be- 
cause of  their  old  equipment.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  replace  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  mentioned  equipment,  it  was  in 
error.  I  know  their  equipment.  I  have 
ridden  in  their  jeeps  all  over  the 
mountains,  and  they  are  ancient.  But 
the  thing  that  bothers  me  most  about 
this  type  of  amendment  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  tell  the  NATO  countries 
what  we  want  them  to  do.  I  will  not 
argue  with  the  premise  that  we  should 
expect  our  allies  to  do  as  much  as  we 
do  in  a  monetary  sense,  but  we  have  to 
realize  something  that  I  do  not  think 
we  are  realizing;  that  is,  that  the  gov- 
ernments we  are  talking  about  are 
changing.  There  are  younger  people 
stepping  into  these  governments. 
There  are  younger  people  taking  their 
places  in  these  governments  that  do 
not  agree  with  America  even  being 
there. 

Look  at  the  antinuclear  weapon 
forces  that  have  been  assembled  in 
Germany,  and  practically  every  other 
NATO  country. 

It  will  not  take  a  lot  with  this  grow- 
ing political  power.  anti-American, 
anti-NATO— I  will  not  say  they  are 
pro-Soviet,  but  they  are  leaning  that 
way  I  must  say  very  heavily.  They 
have  the  idea— if  we  cannot  show  any 
more  ability  on  our  part  to  defend  the 
parts  of  the  world  that  are  next  door 
to  us.  how  can  they  depend  on  us 
when  we  have  to  go  thousands  of  miles 
to  perform  the  same  function  for  the 
world,  for  us,  and  for  them? 

I  will  resist  this  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  ill  advised.  I  can  understand  the 
reason  for  it.  I  just  cannot  see  us 
taking  a  gamble  in  this  body  of  reduc- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  NATO  any- 
more when  it  is  already  being  reduced 
almost  daily  by  political  forces  over 
which  we  have  absolutely  no  control, 
and  absolutely  no  influence. 

These  new  forces  are  younger  people 
that  have  never  been  through  war.  I 
think  that  is  wonderful.  I  hope  they 
never  go  through  war.  But  I  do  not 


like  governments  making  decisions  on 
indecision. 

I  am  going  to  resist  this  amendment. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same 
thing.  It  is  well  intentioned.  It  has  its 
good  points  as  far  as  the  feeling  of 
what  we  should  do.  But  I  think  it  is 
going  to  provide  just  the  opposite.  I 
hope  this  will  be  the  last  of  what  I  call 
the  anti-NATO  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  debate,  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of    the    Senator    from    Texas    (Mr. 
Tower)  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment   of    the    Senator    from    South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler).  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors  in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 

vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  76. 
nays  16.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  115  Leg.] 
YEAS-76 


Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Benlsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boron 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 


Durcnberger 

East 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 

Garn 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Harl 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 


Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

I.axalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Mathias 

MaLsunaga 

Matlingly 

McClure 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 
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Spt-ctff 

Thurmond 

Wni-k..  r 

Stafford 

ToMir 

WilMin 

Slennis 

Wallop 

Svmnv> 

Warnir 

NAYS~16 

Abdnur 

Lon*; 

Hi.vl.- 

Baura-. 

Mflchir 

SUM  n^ 

Bo.M-(iviil/ 

Mti/inbaum 

TMin^a.-- 

[)  Amalo 

NuKli-s 

Ziirmskv 

Huddleslon 

P.U 

Humphrt  s 

Pri.vl.'r 

NOT  VOTING 

8 

Bradli-N 

Jips'-n 

Simpson 

EaKleioii 

Mitclit  II 

Tnblr 

Haifit'Jd 

Prrr', 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  thf 
amendment  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

.AMENDMENT  NO    .117  1 

I  Purpose:  To  prohibit  funds  for  the  Ad 
vanced  TerhnoloKV  Bomber  and  th»'  Ad 
vanred  Cruise  Mi.ssile  proKram.";  from 
being  used  for  any  other  purpose i 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  for  myself, 
Mr.  HoLLiNcs.  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
NuNN.  I  ask  that  it  be  staled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Byrd).  for  himself.  Mr.  Hollincs.  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Nunn.  propo.ses  an  amend 
ment  numbered  3171 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unahimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  I'SING  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED FOR  THE  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  BOMBER 
AND  THE  ADVANCED  CRUISE  MISSILE  PROGRAMS 
rOR  ANY  OTHER  PURPOSE 

Sec.  .  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
(1)  that  the  capabilities  inherent  in  the 
technologies  associated  with  the  Advanced 
Technology  Bomtier  program  and  the  Ad- 
vanced Cruise  Missile  program  are  a  critical 
national  security  asset  for  maintaining  an 
adequate  and  credible  deterrent  posture.  (2) 
that  such  technologies  and  programs  should 
l)e  developed  as  rapidly  as  feasible  in  order 
to  produce  and  deploy  advanced  systems 
which  will  complicate  the  military  planning 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  as  a  consequence 
enhance  the  deterrent  posture  of  the  United 
States.  (3)  that  such  technologies  and  pro- 
grams should  be  funded  at  the  levels  au- 
thorized in  this  Act.  and  (4)  that  all  the 
funds  appropriated  for  such  programs 
should  be  fully  utilized  for  such  programs. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu 
ant  to  an  authorization  of  appropriations  in 
this  Act  to  carry  out  the  Advanced  Technol- 
ogy Bomber  program  and  the  Advanced 
Cruise  Missile  program  may  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  i.s  designed  to  protect  the 
advanced  technology  or  Stealth 
bomber  and  advanced  or  Stealth  cruise 
mi.ssile  program.  The  first  part  of  the 
amendment.  I  would  say.  if  adopted, 
indicates  that  the  Senate  strongly  sup- 
ports these  highly  sophisticated  tech- 
nology program.s.  The  intent  is  to  pre- 
serve full  funding  in  order  to  mo\e  the 
technologies  into  the  production  and 
deployment  stages  at  the  earliest  feasi- 
ble date.  The  second  part  of  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  protect  the 
money  which  is  appropriated,  pursu- 
ant to  this  authorization  bill,  from 
being  reprogramed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  the  Air  Force  into  any 
other  program  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

I  understand  the  Stealth  program  is 
progressing  satisfactorily  and  repre- 
sents what  should  be  an  important  ad- 
dition to  the  American  military  arse- 
nal. The  capabilities  of  the  mi.x  of 
technologies  which  constitute  Stealth, 
packaged  into  very  advanced  weapons 
systems,  will  present  important  com- 
plicating factors  for  Soviet  military 
planning.  As  such,  it  will  enhance  and 
deepen  Americas  long-term  ability  to 
maintain  an  adequate  and  credible  de- 
terrence against  Soviet  adventurism. 

I  believe  it  is  critical  for  America  to 
maintain  its  lead  in  technological 
prowess. 

The  qualitative  lead  must  be  aggres- 
sively funded— and  therefore  I  con- 
gratulate the  committee  on  maintain- 
ing the  full  funding  level  which  these 
programs  deserve. 

I  am  very  concerned,  however,  that 
now  there  are  challenges  to  these  pro- 
grams and  to  these  funding  levels. 
There  have  been,  for  example,  disturb- 
ing reports  appearing  in  responsible 
publications,  such  as  Aviation  Week, 
that  some  elements  in  the  Air  Force 
would  like  to  procure  additional  num- 
bers of  B  1  bombers  beyond  the  100 
planes  currently  projected.  This  would 
entail  stretching  out  or  even  scuttling 
the  Stealth  bomber  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  B-1  bomber,  even  modi- 
fied with  some  portion  of  Stealth  tech- 
nologies, would  never  be  able  to  match 
the  capabilities  of  the  Stealth  bomber. 
This  is  the  official  Air  Force  position, 
as  I  understand  it.  On  the  record.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  committee  sever- 
al questions  to  clarify  the  situation— 
and  I  will  take  into  consideration  the 
highly  classified  nature  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  first  question  I  ask  is:  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  long-term  capabilities  of 
the  Stealth  will  provide  a  very  signifi- 
cant improvement  over  those  of  the  B- 
IB.  even  if  modified? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  on  bringing  forth  this 
amendment.  It  is  my  intention  to  urge 


my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  support  it.  indeed  accept  it, 

.11  response  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  I  might  mention 
one  other  fact,  during  the  course  of 
the  committee  markup  I  joined  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  in  a  brief 
amendment  which  in  a  sense  keeps  the 
Congress  on  notice  with  respect  to  any 
mtention  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  shift  moneys  that  might  be 
toward  the  goal  to  which  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  alluded,  namely, 
an  increased  B-1  program  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ATB, 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  continue  for  a  brief 
time  to  ask  questions  of  other  Sena- 
tors and  that  I  may  yield  the  floor  for 
that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Second.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Nunn  this  ques- 
tion: Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  the 
committee  has  fully  funded  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  and  the  ad- 
vanced cruise  missile  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  West 
V^irginia  is  correct.  I  might  add  that 
there  was  strong  bipartisan  support 
across  the  committee  for  that  action. 
As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  indi- 
cated, we  worked  together  on  it.  We 
did  not  have  opposition  in  committee. 
We  will  have  a  problem  in  conference, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  and  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  is  a  very 
valuable  contribution. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  answer  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  the  ques- 
tion the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
posed. 

To  answer  that  question  precisely,  I 
want  to  quote  from  Gen.  Larry 
Skantze,  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  his  February  23,  1984,  press  con- 
ference. General  Skantze  said: 

I  think  what  you  have  to  appreciate  is 
that  If  you  want  to  maximize  the  advantage 
of  Stealth  technology,  you  have  to  begin 
with  a  clean  sheet,  with  a  new  design.  If  you 
take  an  existing  airplane— I  don't  care 
whether  it  is  a  B-1  or  an  F-15  or  an  P-llI— 
and  you  want  to  reduce  the  radar  cross-sec- 
tion, you  have  fundamental  limitations  on 
how  much  you  can  reduce  it  because  the  ge- 
ometry Is  just  not  as  optimum  as  you  can 
make  It.  So  If  you  were  to  take  the  B-IB 
and  maximize  its  Stealth  characteristics,  it 
still  In  my  judgment  would  not  come  near  to 
w  hat  you  can  do  with  an  ATB. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  further  than 
that,  and  I  will  be  precise  in  my  an- 
swers, because  there  is  a  classification 
problem  in  this  area.  We  have  checked 
this  dialog  and  the  questions  very 
closely. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
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gia  (Mr.  Nunn).  What  he  is  saying,  as  I 
understand,  is  that  the  long-term  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Stealth  would  provide 
very  significant  capabilities  over  those 
of  the  B-IB  even  if  the  B-IB  were 
modified. 

Mr.    TOWER.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  fact,  there  is  some 
Stealth  technology  that  you  could  in- 
corporate into  existing  aircraft  to  en- 
hance the  penetration  capability,  but  I 
want  t»  endorse  what  Senator  Nunn 
has  said  in  quoting  General  Skantze 
that  for  what  our  objective  is  you  do 
have  to  go  to  a  new  airplane.  It  is  un- 
fortunate we  cannot  say  more  than 
that.  , 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  Mr.  Nunn 
specifically,  does  the  committee  under- 
stand that  a  challenge  to  the  Stealth 
program,  in  order  to  divert  the  money 
to  other  ongoing  programs  is  a  current 
danger?  I  certainly  have  reached  that 
conclusion  as  I  have  read  newspaper 
storiea 

I  have  read  reports  in  Aviation 
Weekly,  and  so  on.  I  have  that  impres- 
sion. Is  that  a  proper  one?  Would  the 
Senator  say  there  is  a  current  danger? 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  perception  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  correct.  I  think  the 
threat  is  real.  I  think  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  doing  today,  indicating  strong 
support  in  this  body  for  this  program, 
could  be  very  important.  In  the  other 
body,  our  House  colleagues  have  al- 
ready significantly  reduced  the  au- 
thorization for  both  the  advanced 
technology  bomber  and  the  advanced 
cruise  missile,  and  I  think  inevitably 
as  defense  budgets  continue  to  come 
down  there  are  always  those  who  will 
favor  holding  on  to  what  they  have 
now  in  production  even  if  that  means 
something  potentially  much  better 
that  could  make  quantum  improve- 
ments may  get  cut  or  dropped  or  de- 
layed very  substantially. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 

tinguiBhed  Senator  from  Georgia 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  so  I  might  help  answer  that 
question? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  may  say,  Mr. 
President,  in  answer  to  the  question 
that  Senator  Nunn  has  answered  it 
very,  very  succinctly.  There  is  no  one 
in  the  Air  Force  that  I  know  of  who 
wants  to  do  anything  to  the  Stealth 
program.  It  is  a  very  ongoing  program. 
I  am  sorry,  along  with  my  other 
friends,  that  we  cannot  discuss  it  be- 
cause it  is  very,  very  high  classified. 
The  program  is  coming  along  well. 
The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate is  what  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee said;  that  some  of  the  concepts 
of  Stealth  can  be  applied  not  only  to 


other  aircraft  but  to  other  weapons 
systems. 

I  can  assure  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia  I  have  never  in  my  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  Air  Force  heard  any- 
body say  anything  that  they  were  not 
happy. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
statement  that  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
GOLDWATER.  I  had  a  distinct  impres- 
sion—and if  I  am  wrong.  I  will  correct 
it  in  the  Record— from  some  of  the  re- 
ports that  came  out  in  the  press  with 
respect  to  information  that  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Aviation  Weekly  at  least 
a  couple  or  3  years  ago,  which  was 
somewhat  disconcerting  on  that  point. 
It  appeared  that  there  were  some  in 
the  Air  Force  who  were  seeking  to  en- 
hance the  B-1  program  at  the  expense 
of  the  Stealth  program.  I  may  be 
wrong  about  that.  I  hope  I  am.  But  in 
any  event,  I  am  glad  to  hear  what  Mr. 

GOLDWATER  SAYS. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  just  a  moment  longer 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  You  cannot 
accept  as  the  Biblical  truth  everything 
you  read  in  every  technical  magazine. 

As  the  chairman  mentioned  and  as  I 
reiterated,  there  is  other  uses  for  the 
Stealth  concept,  even  applied  to  other 
aircraft.  But  what  they  are  working  on 
is  the  advanced  technical  bomber  in- 
cluding the  Stealth  concept. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  want  to  add  one 
thing.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  completely  on  that,  and  I 
have  always  supported  the  research 
and  technology  of  the  Stealth.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  very  correctly  stated,  we  cannot 
discuss  it  in  open  session  in  detail.  But 
I  think  we  can  say  that  there  have 
been  sufficient  problems.  Many  of  us 
who  have  followed  this  thing  very 
closely  were  not  willing  to  just  see  all 
our  eggs  put  in  the  Stealth  basket. 
While  we  fully  supported  research. 
there  were  enough  problems  and 
enough  ways  of  getting  around  some 
of  this  technology  that  we  still  sup- 
ported the  B-1  program. 

I  would  never  support  raiding  of 
funds  back  and  fortn,  V/e  want  to 
make  certain  this  does  not  happen. 
But  I  would  not  want  anyone  to  think 
that  the  Stealth  technology  is  at  a 
point  yet  where  we  can  shoot  down 
the  B-1  program  or  any  other  program 
or  go  fully  with  the  Stealth  program 
right  now  today  as  a  means  of  con- 
ducting conventional  warfare,  if  this 
country  ever  gets  into  conducting  con- 
ventional warfare.  That  is  where  we 
still  need  the  B-1  program  and  need  it 
very  badly.  But  I  also  want  the  Stealth 
technology  to  go  ahead  because,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  correctly 
stated,  it  has  many  other  applications 
to  other  equipment.  However  it  is  not 
perfectly    developed,    and    I    am    not 


going  to  see  the  security  of  my  coun- 
try go  solely  on  the  Stealth  technolo- 
gy. 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment,  which  was  offered  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  Nunn,  and  myself,  recog- 
nizes that  this  technology  can  be  used 
in  connection  with  other  weapons  and 
specifically  with  respect  to  the  cruise 
missile  programs.  At  least,  there  is  the 
possibility.  But  my  concern  grew  out 
of  information  which  I  and  others  felt 
at  the  time  indicated  that  there  was 
Pentagon  leakage  of  highly  classified 
information  appearing  in  Aviation 
Week  a  couple  of  years  ago  which  had 
to  do  with  this  subject.  On  that  occa- 
sion. I  wrote  to  the  President  and/or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  asking  that 
they  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  leakage 
of  classified  information  with  respect 
to  Stealth. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
He  is  performing  a  very  important 
service  on  this  particular  defense 
issue. 

Maybe  my  question  should  go  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  really  put  his 
finger  on  the  concern  I  have. 

If  you  are  talking  about  going  full 
speed  ahead,  we  all  know  that  Stealth 
is  to  maintain  the  third  leg  of  the 
triad  bomber  force.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  knows  about  con- 
ventional preparedness.  That  is  one 
thing.  But  the  Stealth  and  the  B-1  re- 
place the  B-52  and  are  to  penetrate 
Soviet  defenses. 

Some  of  us  have  the  memory  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  respect  to  the  B-1 
bomber,  that  we  would  be  sending  the 
crew  of  American  airmen  on— and  he 
used  the  phrase  ■suicide  mission." 
That  is  what  bothered  many  of  us,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  debate 
now  about  the  B-1.  But  it  touches  on 
the  very  question  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  talks 
about  and  the  concern  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  with  regard  to  con- 
ventional usage  of  the  B-1  bomber.  It 
is  this  Senators  concern,  in  replacing 
that  leg.  that  we  do  go  full  speed 
ahead. 

When  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
savs,  -getting  pretty  well  along,"  he 
and  1  know  the  Pentagon.  They  can  al- 
locate and  say.  "We  will  wait  until 
next  year.  We  are  not  really  ready." 
But  if  we  really  put  on  the  full  pres- 
sure, as  we  have  done  often  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  we  can  develop 
magnificent  technology  over  a  short 
period  of  t'ime. 

I  think  that  is  my  concern  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
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Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  other 
Senators,  that  we  do  not  start  fudging 
and  reallocating,  not  that  we  want  the 
Stealth  over  the  B-1,  but  that  we  want 
a  secure  third  leg  of  the  triad.  Two 
years  is  a  tremendous  difference. 

Some  might  talk,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  did,  about 
eggs  in  one  basket.  I  do  not  consider  it 
eggs  in  one  basket.  I  think  it  is  a  re- 
placement for  the  B-52.  If  we  had  one 
this  minute.  I  would  want  it,  but  I 
would  want  one  that  lasts  beyond 
1990.  That  is  why  we  have  gone  with 
the  Stealth,  and  that  is  why  we  are  so 
concerned  about  going  along  with  the 
B-1,  that  will  be  outdated  and  cause— 
what  is  the  phrase— "an  open 
window?" 
Mr.  BYRD.  Window  of  vulnerability. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  want  to  go  ahead 
full  speed. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  reports  we 
read.  We  know  about  the  Pentagon  in 
administering  programs  and  dragging 
feet  when  they  want  to  and  saying 
they  cannot  go  along  that  fast.  I  do 
not  want  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  almost 
always  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  on  these  questions,  but  on  this 
one  I  would  have  to  dissent  slightly. 

I  think  there  are  those  in  the  Penta- 
gon who.  if  they  had  their  way.  would 
slow  down  the  ATB  so  that  the  B-1 
could  continue  after  the  first  100. 

The  profile  on  the  B-1  funding  is 
such  that  in  the  last  year  of  the  B-1. 
we  are  going  to  be  building  48  of  them. 
What  that  means  in  political  terms  is 
that  instead  of  phasing-out  the  pro- 
duction after  the  first  100.  if  they 
were  going  to  stop  production,  as  they 
say  they  will,  they  have  to  lay  off 
about  50.000  to  60.000  people.  The  po- 
litical groundwork  has  been  laid  to 
keep  the  B-1  production  line  open 
beyond  the  first  100.  whatever  the 
problems  or  the  opportunities  for 
Stealth. 

I  hate  to  become  cynical,  but  I  have 
been  here  long  enough  to  put  various 
facts  together.  Combine  that  with  a 
mysterious  list  that  came  out  of  the 
Pentagon  this  year  when  the  budget 
cutting  was  going  on.  which  went  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
That  list  had  substantial  cuts  in  the 
advanced  cruise  missile  and  ATB. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  said 
he  had  some  skepticism  about  it.  and  I 
also  have.  That  list  got  over  to  the 
House.  I  do  not  know  where  the  list 
came  from,  and  now  everybody  denies 
it  was  their  list.  To  Secretary  Wein- 
berger's credit,  he  did  not  agree.  I  am 
sure  he  did  not  agree  to  that.  It  came 
from  the  bowels  of  the  Pentagon,  but 
it  was  deemed  credible  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  What  the 
list  said  is  in  their  bill,  and  that  means 
they  cut  these  two  programs  substan- 
tially. 

So.  in  my  view,  the  suspicions  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the 


suspicions  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  are  extremely  well  founded, 
particularly  when  you  combine  what  is 
happening  on  the  B-1  program  with 
what  is  happening  on  the  ATB. 

I  ask  every  Member  of  this  body  a 
question:  What  are  we  going  to  do 
when  we  get  to  1987  and  the  ATB,  say. 
is  ready  to  go?  Let  us  say,  whatever 
the  year  is,  that  the  ATB  has  solved 
whatever  problems  concern  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  and  the  people  say, 
'You  can't  close  the  production  line 
on  the  B-1  because  you  will  lose  50,000 
to  60,000  jobs.  "  That  is  the  way  the  B- 
1  production  line  is  set  up. 

I  have  to  put  those  two  facts  togeth- 
er, and  I  have  to  conclude  that  there 
are  some  people  at  very  high  levels, 
maybe  in  uniform  and  maybe  not— I 
do  not  include  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, because  he  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  is  for  this  program— but  there 
are  some  people  who  would  like  to 
keep  the  production  line  open  on  the 
B-1.  regardless  of  the  status  of  the 
ATB. 

I  am  afraid  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
building  such  a  political  roadblock 
that  the  ATB  will  not  be  judged  on  its 
merits  and  whether  it  can  make  a 
quantum  leap  in  technology,  as  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  said  is 
possible  and  which  I  think  is  possible, 
or  whether  the  Soviets  could  establish 
defenses,  which  would  divert  huge 
Soviet  resources  from  other  defense 
efforts. 

The  ATB  has  an  enormous  poten- 
tial, and  I  am  afraid  we  are  laying  the 
groundwork  politically  whereby  there 
will  be  tremendous  reluctance  by  Con- 
gress and  by  any  administration.  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  to  shut  down 
the  B-1  production  line  after  the  100 
are  built  and  to  go  into  a  higher  lever- 
aged program.  That  is  a  legitimate 
fear  based  on  the  facts  as  they  exist 
and  as  I  see  them. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  re- 
spond? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  want  to 
answer  the  question  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  raised. 

There  are  other  things  to  the  ATB 
than  one  technology.  There  is  the 
technology  involving  aerodynamics, 
for  example. 

I  remind  my  friend  that  way  back  in 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  there 
was  a  concept  of  a  technological 
breakthrough  that  we  now  call  radar, 
and  we  found  a  great  division  in  Eng- 
land at  that  time,  a  real  division.  Some 
said  it  will  not  work;  some  said  it  will. 
I  remember  when  they  developed 
the  jet  engine  in  England.  Some  said  it 
would  work;  some  said  it  would  not. 

To  answer  the  suggestion  made  by 
my  friend  from  Georgia,  there  are 
people,  there  are  technicians  in  our 
academic  field,  there  are  technicians 
in  the  Pentagon,  who  have  doubts  not 


about  the  concept  of  the  basic  technol- 
ogy involved  in  ATB.  but  over  things 
that  we  cannot  talk  about  here  but  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  visit  with  my 
friend  and  tell  him  exactly  what  those 
things  are. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  also  to  com- 
mend him.  I  am  happy  to  be  a  co- 
author of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  one  of  those 
Senators  in  the  last  two  Congresses, 
along  with  Senator  Nunn  and  others, 
who  opposed  the  multiyear  contract- 
ing for  the  B-1,  for  I  feared  the  kind 
of  scenario  of  which  the  House  action 
is  step  No.  1.  and  that  is  that  we  would 
.see  the  best  sacrificed  for  something 
that  was  pretty  good.  I  think  that  is 
all  we  can  say  for  the  B-1,  that  it  is 
pretty  good,  and  as  the  years  go  by.  it 
soon  will  be  only  good  and  then  fair 
and  not  even  pretty  good. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  B-1  is  two 
decades  old  technology.  B-1  cannot  be 
adapted  in  any  real  terms  for  Stealth 
technology.  It  can  be  improved  slight- 
ly, but  it  cannot  be  totally  adapted  to 
Stealth  technology.  It  just  cannot  be 
done,  as  the  statement  by  Senator 
Nunn  quoted  there  would  indicate. 

B-1.  as  far  as  the  first  100  is  con- 
cerned, is  a  past  issue.  While  we  need 
to  get  the  defense  budget  down,  while 
the  conference  on  the  budget  will 
probably  come  up  with  something  like 
5  percent  on  defense,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  defense  spending  can  be 
held  to  5  percent  because  in  order  to 
do  that  we  need  to  deal  with  some 
major  weapons  systems  like  B-1  or 
MX  or  another  big  system. 

I  do  not  think  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  Congress,  it  can  or  will  deal 
with  those  big  systems. 

Specifically  on  B-1,  we  are  too  far 
along  now  to  go  back  and  either  cut 
back  on  quantities  or  undo  the  mul- 
tiyear contracting,  or  to  cut  back  on 
the  100.  They  have  gone  in,  as  they 
said,  with  the  multiyear  purchases  and 
with  the  other  methods  by  which  mul- 
tiyear contracting  would  save  money, 
and  you  just  cannot  do  it.  So  the  100  is 
pretty  well  frozen  in.  Even  those  of  us 
who  think  it  is  two-decades-old  tech- 
nology recognize  now  that  we  cannot 
cut  back  on  B-1  on  the  first  100. 

What  we  are  sincerely  concerned 
about  is  the  scenario  under  which  this 
is  step  No.  1;  that  is.  that  we  first 
begin  to  say  we  need  to  cut  back  on 
the  budget,  and  then  there  are  all 
these  statements  of  doubt  about  how 
far  along  Stealth  is. 

They  have  some  problems  they  have 
not  solved.  Let  us  do  not  go  too  fast. 
We  cannot  talk  about  it  here.  But  let 
me  say  at  the  time  I  saw  what  there  is 
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to  see  on  Stealth,  I  was  amazed  at  how 
far  alor«  they  were.  I  was  surprised  at 
how  far  along  they  were,  and  I  am 
confident  for  whatever  that  means, 
and  I  think  I  was  the  only  one  who 
had  seen  as  much  as  I  had  seen,  or 
maybe  there  might  be  one  or  two  at 
the  time  I  saw  it.  but  I  am  not  telling 
what  I  saw,  but  I  am  surprised  at  how 
far  along  they  were  and  I  am  confi- 
dent they  will  not  have  any  insoluble 
problems,  and  I  think  those  who  are 
on  the  project  are  as  well. 

We  can  always  cloak  ourselves  in  se- 
crecy and  say  we  want  to  talk  about  it 
and  should,  but  we  will  not. 

But  to  say  there  are  problems  that 
cannot  be  solved,  and  no  one  has  said 
it  like  that,  I  think  is  the  wrong  ap- 
proach on  the  Stealth. 

The  second  real  concern  is  not  that 
there  may  be  some  mole  over  there  in 
the  Pentagon  who  says  we  should  in- 
crease B-1  and  cut  back  on  Stealth. 
But  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
Congress  who  up  front  say,  "I  have 
jobs  at  home." 

There  are  60,000  jobs  that  are  going 
to  be  at  stake  in  1987,  as  they  com- 
plete 45  planes  simultaneously,  60,000 
jobs  in  40  States  of  these  United 
States. 

There  are  not  many  of  us  who  can 
rise  above  politics  and  make  our  deci- 
sions solely  on  principle. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  Senator  name 
them? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  I  had  to  name 
them,  unfortunately  I  may  not  be 
among  that  number. 

I  mean  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  so.  It 
is  very  easy  to  look  through  those  de- 
fense job-colored  glasses  that  see  the 
merit  in  the  program  if  jobs  happen  to 
be  connected  with  it. 

All  of  us  have  done  that.  All  of  us  do 
it  all  the  time  because  we  are,  first  of 
all.  elected  from  our  States  and  also 
elected  by  the  United  States,  and  we 
try  to  see  the  best  face  of  whatever 
the  question  is. 

The  best  face  of  this  question  is  not 
to  sacrifice  ATB  because  to  sacrifice 
ATB  is  to  sacrifice  that  program 
which  is  two  decades  ahead  of  B-1, 
two  full  decades  ahead,  and  it  poses 
problems  to  Soviet  defense  people, 
which  B-1  does  not,  and  it  would  be  a 
very  sad  mistake,  particularly  at  this 
time,  to  cut  back  the  program,  and 
then  that  tells  the  Soviets  they  do  not 
have  to  divert  those  resources  to  build 
the  interlocking  radar  that  it  would 
take  to  possibly  defend  against  ATB. 

Instead  they  can  do  it  basically  with 
what  they  have. 

I  hope  as  we  begin  to  approach  1987 
we  do  not  get  swept  into  that  old. 
what  Eisenhower  worried  about:  the 
military-industrial  complex.  Really 
what  we  should  talk  about  is  the  Pen- 
tagon-congressional complex,  the  jobs- 
congressional  complex,  that  says  jobs 
back  home  are  so  important.  Let  us 
keep  this  line  open.  Can  you  not  hear 


them  right  now?  I  mean  I  can  read 
their  statements.  They  are  going  to 
tell  us  that  the  B-1  is  exceeding  all 
the  flights  tests,  that  it  flies  wonder- 
fully, that  its  systems  are  all  go,  and 
they  will  come  up  with  all  the  techno- 
logical gobbledygook  and  make  it 
sound  great.  They  will  tell  you  they 
have  quantity  cost  down  below  any- 
thing ever  dreamed,  and  the  way  they 
do  it,  that  is  by  shuffling  numbers 
aside— I  mean  taking  numbers  out  of 
B-1  and  putting  it  over  in  R.  &  D.  and 
some  other  program.  Indeed,  that  is 
what  they  have  already  done.  That  is 
when  they  tell  that  they  can  build  100 
B-l's  for  $20  billion  in  1981  dollars. 
They  have  done  that  by  shuffling 
money  from  B-1  over  into  other  pro- 
grams. 

That  is  No.  1,  and  No.  2  they  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  it  anyway,  and 
my  source  for  that  is  the  Pentagon 
itself,  which  has  come  up  with  its  own 
estimates. 

What  is  the  name  of  that  cost-cut- 
ting, cost  analysis  group  in  the  Penta- 
gon? 
Mr.  NUNN.  CAIG. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  the  cost  anal- 
ysis group  in  the  Pentagon.  They  have 
already  come  up  and  said  these  esti- 
mates are  way  off.  If  I  recall  correctly, 
they  said  it  is  $29  billion.  It  depends 
on  how  many  of  the  things  you  have 
taken  out  of  the  B-1  account  you 
return  back  to  the  B-1  account. 

So  let  us  beware,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
being  aware  on  this.  Watch  for  every 
attempt  to  cannibalize  the  ATB,  the 
Ijest  and  most  advanced  technology,  in 
order  to  keep  jobs  afloat  in  the  B-1 
program. 

We  have  been  extraordinarily  gener- 
ous to  those  40  States  and  those  60,000 
employees  by  letting  them  build  a 
syslem  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  not 
the  best  and  maybe  it  is  defensible  but 
it  is  barely  defensible.  A  second  hun- 
dred or  a  second  fifty  or  any  addition- 
al B-l's  with  or  without  being  at  the 
expense  of  the  ATB  would  be  totally 
indefensible. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  being  alert  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  had  promised  to  yield 
first  to  Mr.  Glenn. 
Could  I  yield  first  to  him? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Sure. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Yield  to  Senator  Sten- 
Nis  first. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Stennis. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  mean  to  try  to  cut  off  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  but  I  wish  to  commend 
these  Senators  for  engaging  in  such  a 
splendid  debate  that  needed  to  be  said, 
and  it  has  been  accumulating. 

This  is  going  to  be  helpful  to  every 
man  here  who  has  to  vote  on  it,  to  the 
press,  and  to  the  public,  and  I  do  not 


jump  up  and  say  that  every  time, 
every  day;  but  this  matter  has  given  a 
lot  of  trouble.  I  am  not  blaming 
anyone  now  of  wrongdoing.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  wrongdoing.  But  it  has 
dragged  along  and  dragged  along,  and 
I  remember  how  relieved  I  was  when 
we  got  the  first  proof  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Stealth.  It  was  really  going 
to  be  a  reality.  We  could  look  forward 
to  that.  It  was  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
money.  But  certainly  it  came  in  at  the 
right  time,  and  this  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  said  in  his  fine 
summary. 

It  is  always  difficult  in  a  way  to 
come  in  here  and  tell  the  Members  not 
on  the  committee  just  what  the  real 
situation  is  and  say  it  out  in  public 
with  safety  to  the  welfare  of  these  in- 
struments. 

But  this  has  been  splendid.  I  think  it 
is  a  fine  analysis  of  it.  I  am  glad  you 
are  going  to  guard  that  money.  These 
jobs  that  you  are  talking  about,  there 
are  not  any  of  them  in  my  State  in 
this  case,  but  I  think  you  gave  a  pretty 
full  analysis  of  that.  I  have  some  expe- 
rience in  that. 

I  am  highly  pleased  here  and  I  think 
the  membership  received  a  good  analy- 
sis. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  was  not  aware,  Mr. 
President,  of  some  of  the  things  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  indicated  about 
the  potential  for  a  stretchout  on  this. 
I  think  that  would  be  a  gross  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Pentagon  if  they  start- 
ed going  in  that  direction.  I  think  they 
should  be  warned  by  what  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  pointed  out  here 
today,  if  they  are  playing  little  games 
around  these  programs  and  not  con- 
cerned as  much  about  national  defense 
and  the  security  of  the  Nation  as  they 
are  about  some  parochial  issues.  And  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  we  are  losing  our  way  around 
here  sometimes. 

But  I  have  a  couple  of  other  com- 
ments. I  support  fully  the  keeping  of 
funds  for  research  on  the  advanced 
technology  bomber,  the  Stealth  pro- 
gram. But  I  have  never  supported  the 
B-1  program  just  on  the  basis  of  its 
being  a  nuclear  penetrator.  I  think 
that  we  need  a  conventional  warfare 
capability  that  only  the  B-1  gives  us  in 
this  particular  time  period. 

If  we  were  making  just  an  airplane 
to  go  to  Moscow,  I  guess  I  would  ques- 
tion whether  we  need  any  airplane,  be- 
cause I  think  if  all  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  drop  one  more  aircraft  delivered  nu- 
clear weapon  on  Moscow,  we  will  have 
already  been  firing  things  back  and 
forth  at  that  point  enough  that  it  is 
not  going  to  make  a  whole  lot  of  dif- 
ference. 
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But  I  support  the  B-1  because  it  will 
carry  twice  the  bomb  load  of  the  B-52. 
It  is  reliable.  It  can  use  some  of  the 
Stealth  technology,  but  no  one  can  say 
to  go  the  Stealth  program  just  to  en- 
hance the  B-1.  That  would  be  ridicu 
lous.  But  if  you  look  at  conventional 
warfare,  there  is  very,  very  serious 
doubt  about  the  Stealth  technology 
being  able  to  perform  in  the  same  way 
the  B-1  will  do  it. 

So  in  the  timeframe  we  are  talking 
about.  I  think  it  makes  sense  lo  go 
ahead  and  support  the  B  1  I  am  all 
for  keeping  Stealth  research  funding 
in.  And  if  efforts  are  made  to  .scavenge 
that  program  and  put  money  over  into 
the  B-1.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  aware 
of  that  and  put  the  Pentagon  on 
notice  today  that  we  will  not  stand  for 
it.  We  will  cut  the  funds  off  before  we 
see  that  happen  and  protect  the 
Stealth  program  so  it  is  developed  as 
far  as  it  can  be. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  to  .say  today 
we  would  shoot  down  the  conventional 
capability  we  will  have  with  the  B-1. 
which  I  feel  we  need,  and  just  go  full 
bore  and  say  we  will  develop  Stealth 
technology,  and  it  will  be  made  to 
work  somehow  and  to  put  the  security 
of  our  Nation  on  that  basis,  when  I 
have  serious  reservations  about  some 
of  the  difficulties  with  the  ATB  we 
cannot  discuss  this  in  open  session.  I 
know  there  is  criticism  every  time  we 
note  this  and  we  say.  Well,  we  rant 
talk  about  it  on  the  floor  '  But  we 
cannot. 

Stealth  is  not  that  ready  right  now 
that  I  would  want  to  risk  the  security 
of  this  Nation  on  it.  particularly  if 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  a  conven 
tional  warfare  capability,  which  I  feel 
we  truly  need.  The  B-1  can  carry  twice 
the  bomb  load  of  the  B  52.  anl  can  fly 
from  the  eastern  United  State.s  to 
Europe  and  back  without  a  refueling. 
There  is  nothing  that  is  going  to  be 
able  to  do  anything  better  than  that 
in  the  near  future  with  a  conventional 
warfare  capability 

So  that  is  the  reason  I  support  B  1. 
Yet  I  still  support  re.search  on  the 
ATB  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  And  I 
think  we  need  to  protect  again.st  what 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  talking 
about  in  the  Pentagon. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  B  1  program 
stretched  out  and  the  per  unit  cost 
run  up  on  a  program  that  has  already 
been  so  expensive  that  it  i.s  almost  un 
believable.  The  one  thing  we  told 
them  when  we  approved  that  program 
was  that  if  it  went  a  nickel  over 
budget  or  it  got  stretched  out.  or 
under  performance  wa.*-  a  factor,  we 
were  probably  going  to  see  the  whole 
program  cut.  So  far.  they  tell  me  they 
are  ahead  of  schedule  and  under 
budget.  I  have  checked  with  them.  We 
have  a  standard  request  that  they 
report  to  me  once  every  month  just  so 
I  keep  up  with  it.  So  far.  they  swear 
that  they  are  ahead  of  schedule  and 


under  budget.  And  that  is  the  way  we 
want  to  keep  it. 

But  to  say  the  program  is  expensive, 
that  we  shoot  it  down  when  we  need 
that  conventional  warfare  capability 
and  there  is  nothing  else  that  will  pro- 
vide that  right  now.  I  think  would  be 
the  wrong  way  to  go. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Senators  who  are  participating  in 
this  discussion.  I  have  only  a  couple  of 
remaining  questions  I  would  ask  of  the 
ranking  manager  or  other  members  of 
the  committee. 

Does  the  committee  regard  the  fund- 
ing levels,  which  are  contained  in  the 
bill  passed  by  the  other  body,  appro- 
priate to  the  capability  and  scheduled 
development     of    the    ATB    and    the 

acm:" 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  answer  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  that  for  my 
part  I  think  what  the  House  has  done 
in  this  area  does  not  really  make  any 
sense  to  me.  I  look  forward  to  a  con- 
ference explanation,  and  there  may  be 
one.  So  far.  though.  I  have  not  a.scer- 
tained  the  logic  behind  what  they 
have  done. 

First,  in  the  cruise  missile  area.  I 
think  we  would  all  agree  we  need  the 
full  air-launched  crui.se  missile  buy. 
whatever  any  of  us  might  think  the 
mix  ought  to  be  between  what  we  call 
the  ALCM  B  and  the  advanced  cruise 
mi.ssile. 

If  we  are  going  to  switch  to  tlie  ad 
vanced  cruise  missih'.  tht-ri  we  should 
stop  making  ALCM  B's.  if  we  are  not 
going  to  switch  to  the  ACM.  then  we 
should  stop  funding  the  ACM  and  con- 
tinue funding'  the  ALCM-B.  This  is 
just  plain  commonsense.  But  the 
Hou.se  has  not  done  that.  It  cut  the 
ACM  funding  significantly  but.  none 
thele.s.s.  terminated  the  ALCM  B  fund- 
ing, so  they  are  really  hitting  both 
programs.  In  effect.  the\  killed  one 
program,  on  which  we  agreed  with 
them,  the  ALCM  B.  but  rather  than 
fully  supporting  the  other,  the  House 
action  wounded  the  other  program 
also. 

Given  that  both  Houses  ha\c  now 
terminated  funding  for  the  ALCM  B. 
and  that  is  also  the  administrations 
position.  I  believe  we  need  to  go  full 
speed  ahead  with  what  we  call  the  ad- 
vanced cruise  mi.ssile.  That  means  we 
must  restore  the  funding  cut  made  b.\ 
the  Hoii.se;  otherwise,  we  would  have  a 
significani  slip  in  that  program,  with 
the  likelihood  that  many  of  the  small 
er  subcontractors  who  would  be  in- 
volved on  both  ALCM  B  and  ACM 
would  have  a  very  lean  year  in  be- 
tween. And  it  may  be  much  harder  to 
have  that  shift  made  later  on. 

With  regard  to  the  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber  we  have  been  talking 
about,  the  magnitude  of  the  reduc- 
tions in  this  area  have  been  quite  sub- 
stantial. As  many  Members  are  aware, 
this  program  was  structured  initially 
to  solve  several  major  technical  chal- 


lenges first,  in  order  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  proceeding  into  quite  novel  techno- 
logical areas.  I  believe  this  has  been 
accomplished  with  a  significant  degree 
of  success,  and  we  are  now  at  a  point 
where  the  major  design  effort  is  pro- 
ceeding with  considerable  confidence 
of  success.  However,  the  drastic  House 
cuts  are  likely  to  significantly  delay 
the  IOC.  the  initial  operating  capabil- 
ity. Given  the  compressed  B-1  produc- 
tion schedule  which  we  have  already 
talked  about,  this  would  open  a  similar 
gap  of  a  year  or  more  for  important 
lower  tier  producers  of  hardware  and 
components. 

The  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  bipen  in  agreement  for  some 
lime  on  a  two-bomber  time-phased 
program;  in  my  view  there  is  no  reason 
to  depart  from  that  approach.  There- 
fore, it  is  urgent  that  we  seek  full  res- 
toration of  funds  for  the  advanced 
technology  bomber. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
concur  in  the  observations  of  Mr. 
NuNN  and  a.ssure  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  if  the  Senate  ac- 
cepts the  recommendation  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
restores  the  funding  that  is  in  the  bill 
we  have  now,  you  will  have  adequate 
funding. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  one  final 
question  for  the  record.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  or  any  other  Senator  on 
the  committee  aware  of  any  technical 
problems  in  the  development  systems 
of  these  weapons  that  would  justify 
the  cuts  that  have  been  made  by  the 
House? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  can  only  speak  for 
myself  Other  Senators  may  have  dif- 
ferent views  on  this.  My  answer  to 
that,  though,  is.  no.  I  do  not  know  of 
problems  that  would  justify  the  kind 
of  ruts  that  have  been  made.  The  pro- 
gram manager  and  his  staff  have 
briefed  nur  people  at  great  length.  I 
have  been  in  on  the  briefings,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has.  and  I  know 
other  Senators  ha\e. 

And  a.s  the  program  manager  \  lews 
the  program,  the  program  is  basically 
on  track.  It  is  on  .schedule.  It  is  on 
budget.  He  does  not  see  anything  re- 
sembling a  major  imresohed  technical 
problem.  This  is  not  to  say  there  are 
not  any  problems.  There  are  som.' 
problems.  There  alway.i  will  be  prob- 
lems on  a  program  of  this  nature. 
E\ery  research  and  development  pro- 
gram has  tho.se.  But  I  repeat  that  I 
have  been  assured  that  there  are  no 
major  problems  in  view,  and  no  techni- 
cal risk  which  would  justify  at  this 
stage  the  cuts  that  have  been  made  on 
t  he  House  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  thanks  lo  the  managers  of 
the  bill  for  the  observations  that  they 
have  given,  for  the  support  that  they 
have  expressed,  and  to  Mr.  Hollincs. 
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Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
Warner,  and  others  who  have  com- 
mented on  this  important  matter. 

One  of  the  key  advantages  this 
Nation  possesses  over  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  the  area  of  our  high  tech- 
nology. We  dare  not  permit  the  advan- 
tage to  dissipate.  My  purpose  in 
having  a  record  vote  on  this  matter  is 
that  I  hope  the  Senate  will  over- 
whelmingly endorse  the  amendment.  I 
want  the  Senate  conferees  on  the 
measure  lo  carry  the  clearest  of  all 
possible  messages  to  Members  of  the 
other  body  when  they  meet  in  confer- 
ence. We  do  not  regard  the  deep  cuts 
made  by  the  House  to  be  appropriate. 
We  want  the  programs  to  go  forward 
aggressively,  and  to  mature  on  sched- 
ule 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  again  compliment  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  raising  this  amend- 
ment. In  my  judgment,  it  reinforces 
the  strength  of  the  Senate  when  we 
come  t»  the  conference,  and  in  the 
need  to  restore  these  funds, 

I  should  also  like  to  refer  to  section 
1011  of  the  bill  pending  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  an  amendment  sponsored 
by  Senator  Kennedy  and  myself  which 
addresses  in  some  areas  the  issue 
raised  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Nunn  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  On  this  question, 
the  yets  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  S5MPSON),  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradliy),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  are  necessarily 
absent; 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  90. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  116  Leg,] 
YEAS-90 


Abdnor 

Arm.slronB 

Baker 

Baucu.s 

Briilsen 

Bidpn 

Binpaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bumpfrs 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafet- 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

CranslQn 

DAmato 

Danforlh 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

East 

Evan.s 

Exon 

Pord 


Andrews 
Bradley 
Eagleton 
Hart 


Gam 

Glenn 

GoldwaUT 

Gorton 

Ora.s.sley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hocht 

Hethn 

H.inz 

H.-lms 

HoUinKS 

Muddle.'iton 

Humphrey 

Inoiiyp 

.Johnston 

Ka.s.sebaum 

Ka-slen 

Kennedy 

LaulenberB 

Uixalt 

Leahy 

L^evin 

Long 

Lugar 

Malhiai 

Matsunaga 

Maltingly 

McClure 

Melcher 


Meizenbauni 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickle.s 

Niinn 

Packviood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Qiiayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rtidman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsonga.s 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


Hatfield 
Jep.sen 
Mitchell 
Percy 


Simpson 
Trible 


So  the  amendment  (No.  3171)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
talked  to  other  Senators  who  have 
amendments.  Few  seem  to  be  prepared 
to  offer  them  this  evening.  Let  me  ask: 
I  know  that  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  is  about  to  offer  one.  I 
wonder  if  there  are  any  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  amendments  who  will 
be  prepared  to  offer  them  this 
evening?  We  would  be  delighted  to  en- 
tertain any  Senator  who  wants  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

I  do  not  see  any  takers. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  I  offer  it,  Mr. 
President,  will  it  be  accepted? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  depends  on  what  it 
is.  If  it  is  an  endorsement  of  mother- 
hood and  Sunday  school,  I  will  take  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  what  I 
thought,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  interested  in 
offering  an  amendment  tonight? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Not  on  those  terms, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  are  not  able  to  get  an- 
other amendment  up  to  vote  on  to- 
night. I  think  that  as  it  has  developed. 
Members   should   be   on   notice   that 


there  will  be  votes  tomorrow.  At  this 
point,  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3164 

(Purpose:  To  establish  an  Office  of  the 

Competition  Advocate  General) 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  offer  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Nickles.  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
Mr.  Tower.  It  is  my  suggestion  that 
we  lay  the  amendment  down,  get  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  it.  and  have 
an  understanding  or  consent,  if  the 
majority  leader  would  like  to  consent 
to  the  request,  that  we  vote  on  this 
amendment  at  10:45  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me.  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  that  sugges- 
tion. Indeed  we  did  discuss  this  matter. 
I  expressed  to  him  my  thanks  for  the 
proposal  at  that  time. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  we  are  coming  in  at  9:30  to- 
morrow morning,  that  we  be  back  on 
the  Hill  at  about  10:15  or  thereabouts. 
That  would  give  us  30  minutes  of 
debate,  approximately,  if  we  set  10:45 
as  a  time  certain. 

If  the  minority  leader  is  prepared 
for  me  to  do  so  at  this  time,  I  shall 
make  such  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Before  answer- 
ing that,  Mr.  President,  would  the  mi- 
nority leader  tell  me,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  amendment 
strengthens  the  provision  in  the  bill 
establishing  new  "competition  advo- 
cates generals"  in  the  military  services 
and  DOD.  The  purpose  is  to  promote 
more  competition  in  DOD  procure- 
ment and  attack  the  problems  of  over- 
pricing and  waste  which  have  plagued 
the  Defense  Department. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  allow  the  clerk  to  report 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  not  offered  it  yet, 
Mr.  President,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
offer  it  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  allow  me,  I  urge  him 
to  put  the  request,  then  I  shall  offer 
the  amendment. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  that  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia, the  minority  leader  (Mr.  Byrd),  the 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
after  it  is  reported  and  that  it  recur  as 
the  pending  question  tomorrow  when 
the  Senate  resumes  consideration  of 
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this  bill;  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia at  the  hour  of  10:45  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  this  bill  at  no  later 
than  the  hour  of  10:15  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  l)e 
equally  divided  and  the  control  of  the 
time  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  t>e  printed 
in  the  REcoiU).  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  77,  beginninK  with  line  5.  strike 
out  all  through  page  78.  line   17  and  the 
matter  set  out  between  lines  17  and  18.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"9  2306a.    Offirr    of   thr    rompetition    Advucale 
General 

"(aXl)  There  is  in  the  executive  part  of 
each  agency  referred  to  in  section  2303(a)  of 
this  title  an  Office  of  the  Competition  Ad- 
vocate General  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  ■Office").  The  head  of 
the  Office  is  the  Competition  Advocate 
General. 

■■(2)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall  desig- 
nate a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  the  active  list  serving  in  a  grade 
not  t>elow  colonel  or.  in  the  case  an  officer 
in  the  Navy  or  the  Coast  Guard,  captain,  to 
be  the  Competition  Advocate  General  of  the 
agency.  The  designation  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  The  designated  officer,  while 
serving  as  the  Competition  Advocate  Gener- 
al, shall  have  the  rank  and  grade  of  Major 
General  or  Rear  Admiral,  as  the  case  may- 
be, unless  entitled  to  a  higher  rank  and 
grade  under  another  provision  of  law. 

"(3)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall  provide 
the  Competition  Advocate  General  of  the 
agency  such  staff  or  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  advocate  for  competi- 
tion. 

(bxl)  The  Office  of  the  Competition  Ad- 
vocate General  of  an  agency  shall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  agency,  pro- 
mote competition  in  the  procurement  of 
property  and  services  by  the  agency. 

••(2)  The  Office  of  the  Competition  Advo 
cate  General  of  an  agency  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  head  of  the  agency  — 

••(A)  review  the  purchasing  and  contract- 
ing activities  of  the  agency; 

•(B)  identify  and  report  to  the  head  of 
the  agency— 

••(i)  opportunities  to  achieve  competition 
on  the  basis  of  price  and  other  significant 
factors  in  the  purchases  and  contracts  of 
the  executive  agency; 

■■(ii)  solicitations  and  proposed  solicita- 
tions which  include  unnecessarily  detailed 
specifications  or  unnecessarily  restrictive 
statements  of  need  which  may  reduce  com- 


petition in  the  procurement  activities  of  the 
executive  agency;  and 

"(iii)  any  other  condition  or  action  which 
has  the  effect  of  unnecessarily  restricting 
competition  in  the  procurement  actions  of 
the  agency. 

■'(c«l)  The  Competition  Advocate  Gener- 
al of  an  agency  shall  review  each  proposed 
noncompetitive  procurement  in  the  agency 
involving  more  than  $100,000  before  a  .solici- 
tation for  the  procurement  is  issued  and 
shall  recommend  to  the  procurement  or  pro- 
gram officer  involved  specific  acquisition  ac- 
tions as  appropriate. 

"(2)  At  least  15  days  before  a  procurement 
or  program  officer  takes  or  directs  an  action 
Inconsistent  witn  a  recommendation  made 
by  a  Competition  Advocate  General  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  officer  shall  submit  a 
written  justification  for  such  action  to  the 
head  of  the  procuring  activity,  and  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  justification  to  the 
Competition  Advocate  General  of  the 
agency. 

'(d)(1)  Each  head  of  an  agency  shall 
transmit  annually  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  detailing 
any  procurements  made  by  the  agency 
which  were  inconsistent  with  any  recom- 
mendation made  under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  Such 
annual  report  shall  include  the  annual 
report  required  by  paragraph  (2)  to  t)e  made 
by  the  Competition  Advocate  General  of 
the  agency. 

•■<2)  EUtch  Competition  Avocate  General  of 
an  agency  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
head  of  the  agency  an  annual  report  de- 
.scribing  the  activities  of  the  Office  under 
this  section  during  the  preceding  year.  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  -sections  at  the  beginning 

of   such   chapter   is   amended    by    inserting 

after  the  item  relating  to  .section  2306  the 

following  new  item: 

2306a   Office  of  the  Competition  Advcx-ate 

General.". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment.  It  is  pending. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  pending. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
order  entered  provided  that  as  soon  as 
the  amendment  was  reported,  it  would 
be  temporarily  laid  aside.  That  is  un- 
necessary because  at  this  time,  unless 
the  managers  think  otherwise.  I  am 
prepared  to  take  us  off  this  bill  and 
put  us  in  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  began  its 
work  on  the  fiscal  year  1985  defense 
authorization  bill.  I  asked  a  great 
number  of  questions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  about  the  large  in- 
creases of  funding  and  whether  we 
had  received  commensurate  increased 
military  capability  that  would  be  pro- 
portional to  the  increase  in  funding. 


That  started  a  great  series  of  ques- 
tions. We  had  several  front-page  sto- 
ries at>out  readiness,  about  what  it  in- 
creased in  readiness,  what  it  did  not 
increase  that  came  after  from  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  information.  Senator 
Tower  asked  for  a  detailed  report 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
a  number  of  questions.  I  supplemented 
that  question  sheet.  The  Department 
of  Defense  had  a  release  on  that  about 
2  weeks  ago. 

Back  several  months  ago,  I  asked  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  take  a 
look  at  the  Department  of  Defense 
analysis  to  give  us  their  opinion  in  this 
whole  area.  This  report  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  is  now  ready.  I 
will  be  inserting  it  in  the  Record  to- 
morrow morning.  It  will  be  available  in 
the  Record  tomorrow.  I  will  not  put  it 
in  today.  But  I  do  want  to  serve  notice 
because  I  think  it  makes  a  real  contri- 
bution; it  is  an  objective  analysis  of 
where  we  really  stand  in  the  overall 
readiness  area. 

I  might  say  that  one  of  the  bottom 
line  conclusions  of  all  this  is  that  we 
do  not  have  a  good  way  of  measuring 
readiness.  We  have  not  had  a  good 
way  of  measuring  it  for  some  time.  We 
need  to  make  some  improvements  in 
that  respect.  This  lack  of  a  measure- 
ment of  readiness  has  been  through 
several  administrations.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  administration  in  au- 
thority now  but  is.  rather,  a  problem 
that  is  endemic  to  the  services. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  row 
wish  to  announce  that  there  will  be  ho 
more  record  votes  today. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. until  no  later  than 
6:45  p.m.  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFKICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
DIALOGUE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  age  of  overstocked  arsenals,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  sell  diplomacy  short 
and  to  pursue  military  solutions  to 
what  are  essentially  political  prob- 
lems. Nowhere  is  this  more  evident 
than  in  Central  America,  where  the 
real  enemy  of  poverty  and  political  in- 
justice has  been  overshadowed  by  the 
armed  conflict  in  the  region. 

This  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the 
outstanding  work  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Dialogue  deserves  recognition  and 
support.  Founded  in  1982,  the  Dia- 
logue is  a  unique  organization,  under 
the  cochairmanship  of  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  OAS,  Sol  Linowitz 
and   former  OAS  Secretary  General, 
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Galo  Plaza,  which  brings 
leading  citizens  from  the  United 
States.  Canada.  Latin  America,  and 
the  Caribbean  to  discuss  issues  affect- 
ing the  Western  Hemisphere. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Inter-American 
Dialogue  issued  a  second  report  enti- 
tled, "The  Americas  in  1984:  A  Year 
for  Decisions."  Like  the  first  report. 
"Americas  at  a  Crossroads."  it  address- 
es a  wide  range  of  critical  and  contem- 
porary issues  from  a  distinctly  inter- 
American  p>erspective.  Too  often  such 
reports  revert  to  an  old  style:  Monolog 
rather  than  dialog,  teaching  rather 
than  learning.  The  Dialogue  has 
avoided  these  pitfalls  and  approached 
the  problems  of  United  States-Latin 
American  relations  with  hemispheric 
vision. 

In  preparing  "The  Americas  in  1984" 
the  group  met  with  representatives  of 
business,  government,  and  academia 
throughout  the  region.  They  focused 
on  such  urgent  questions  as  how  to 
promote  equitable  growth,  how  to 
strengthen  democracy  and  respect  for 
fundamental  human  rights,  and  how 
to  reljuild  hemispheric  institutions. 
The  fact  that  they  reached  a  broad 
consensus  on  these  difficult  issues  in 
inter-American  relations  gives  special 
value  to  their  report. 

I  commend  the  Dialogue's  report  to 
Senators  and  to  all  citizens  who  are 
looking  for  constructive  answers  to  the 
problems  of  the  Hemisphere— the 
crisis  in  debt  and  trade  throughout 
Latin  America,  the  bitter  conflicts  in 
Cental  America,  and  the  lassitude  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  Inter-American  Dialogue  renews 
my  confidence  that  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  we  can  find  ways 
to  solve  our  common  problems  peace- 
fully.  I 
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ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  127 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  request  in  the  nature  of  a  techni- 
cal correction  that  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Resolution  127.  relating  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  as  agreed  to 
on  yesterday  be  star  printed  to  reflect 
technical  changes  that  were  inadver- 
tently omitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.J.  Res.  289.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  18.  1984.  as  "National  Child  Passenger 
Safety  Awareness  Day". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1149)  to 
designate  certain  national  forest 
system  and  other  lands  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3921)  to  establish  wilderness  areas  in 
New  Hampshire. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3942.  An  act  to  facilitate  commercial 
space  launches,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4997.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1972.  for  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1988.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5297.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  terminate  certain 
functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  to 
transfer  certain  functions  of  the  Board  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  3578.  A  bill  to  establish  wilderness 
areas  in  Wisconsin; 

H.R.  3960.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
public  lands  in  North  Carolina  as  additions 
to  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System;  and 

H.R.  4198.  An  act  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  and  to  desig- 
nate a  national  recreation  area. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:21  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  261.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  last  week  in  June 
1984  as  "Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind  Awareness 
Week";  and 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  3942.  An  act  to  facilitate  commercial 
space  launches,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  4997.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1972.  for  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1988,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  5297.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  terminate  certain 
functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  to 
transfer  certain  functions  of  the  Board  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 


accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3293.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  status  of  budget  author- 
ity proposed  for  rescission  for  which  Con- 
gress failed  to  pass  a  rescission  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-3294.  A  communication  from -the  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semian- 
nual report  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
for  the  period  October  1,  1983  to  March  31, 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service. 

EC-3295.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  "National  Airway  System 
Annual  Report"  for  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3296.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  fifth  annual  public  lands 
program  report  entitled  "Managing  the  Na- 
tion's Public  Lands."  covering  fiscal  year 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-3297.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  entitled 
■Annual  Energy  Outlook  1983";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resource. 

EC-3298.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  U.S.  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  unaudited  quarterly  report  for 
the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3299.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  quarterly  report  on  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  dated  May  15,  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3300.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement Operations,  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  in- 
tention of  the  Service  to  make  refunds  of 
certain  excess  royalty  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3301.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement Operations.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  Interior,  tranimit- 
ting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Service  to  make  refunds  of  cer- 
tain excess  royalty  payments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3302.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  matters 
contained  in  the  Helium  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-3303.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  net  receipts  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  and  their  disposition  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-3304.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  60-day  period  prior 
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to  May  23.  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  For 
eign  Relations. 

EC-3305.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  under  the  Government  in  the  Sun 
shine  Act  for  calendar  year  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3306.  A  communication  from  the  Dis 
trict  of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  Annual 
Audit  of  the  Washington  Convention 
Center  for  Fiscal  Year  1983  :  lo  the  Com 
mittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3307.  A  communication  from  the  Man 
ager  of  the  Congressional  Liason  Staff.  Fed 
eral  Energy  Regulatory  Commi.ssion.  tran.s- 
mitting.  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commission  under  the  Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1983: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-3308.  A  communication  from  the  In 
.specter  General,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmit! inp.  pursuant  to 
law.  ihe  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  the  period  October  1.  1983. 
through  March  31.  1984:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-3309.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspec 
tor  General.  Department  of  Education,  for 
the  period  October  I.  1983.  through  March 
31.  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  Guveriimen 
tal  Affairs 

EC-3310.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv 
ices  Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  GSA's  Inspector  General  report  for 
the  6-month  p«'riod  ending  March  31.  1984. 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-3311.  A  communication  from  the  Ad 
ministraior  of  NASA  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  NASA  s  Inspector  General  report  for 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1984:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3312.  A  communication  irorn  the  In 
spector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  lo  law.  the 
Department's  Inspector  General  report  for 
the  period  ending  March  31.  1984.  lo  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3313.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  Department  s  In.spector 
General  report  for  the  period  ending  March 
31.  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-3314  A  communication  from  the 
Chairperson  of  the  DC  Commi.ssion  on  Jii 
dicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  the  eighth  annual  report  of 
the  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3315.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Department  s  Inspector  Gent  ral 
report  for  the  period  ending  March  31.  1984: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3316.  A  communication  from  the  Ex 
ecutive  Director  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  transmitting,  pursu 
ant  to  law.  the  Freedotp  of  Information  Act 
Report  for  calendar  1933:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3317.     A     communication     from     the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit 
ting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  1983  Freedom  of 
Information  Act   report:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3318.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 


Affairs.  Department  of  Stale,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  within  the  60  days  previous  to 
May  30.  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC  3319.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
1983  annual  report  on  the  Lottery  and  the 
Charitable  Games  Board:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3320.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Departments  Inspector  General 
report  for  the  period  ending  March  31.  1984: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC  3321.  A  communication  from  the  Di 
rector  of  the  D.C.  Law  Revision  Commi.ssion 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  ninth 
annual  report  of  the  Commi.ssion:  to  Ihe 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  3322.  A  communication  from  Ihe  Sec- 
retary oF  the  US.  Postal  Rate  Commi.ssion 
transmitting,  pursuant  lo  law.  notice  of 
filing  of  a  request  for  recommended  deci- 
sions on  special  fourih-cla.ss  mail:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmenial  Affairs. 

EC  3323.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  t  ransmit  I  iiig.  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Di'partment  s  Inspector  General 
report  for  the  period  ending  March  31.  1984: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  3324.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Immigration  Judge.  Departm<'nl  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports on  grants  of  suspension  of  deportation 
under  sectioM  244(ai  1 1 »  and  i2i  of  the  Imnii 
gration  and  Nationalit.\  Act:  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC  3325.  A  communication  from  the  chi«'f 
judge  of  the  US.  Claims  Court  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
matter  of  Lance  Industries,  luc.  \.  the 
I'ntted  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

EC  3326.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  Education  I  ransmit  ling,  pursuant 
lo  law.  a  copy  of  a  report  entitled  The 
Nation  Responds":  lo  the  Committei-  on 
l,abor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC  3327.  A  communicalion  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  ol  Education  for  Research 
and  Improvinienl  Iratismitting.  pursuant  to 
la\v.  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Educalion  Statistics:  to  Ihe  Com- 
niutee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

EC  3328  A  <-onimunicalion  from  ihe  Ex- 
ecutut  Director  of  thi'  Intergovernmeiilal 
.Advisory  Council  on  EdiicaMon  transmit 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Councils  1983 
annual  report,  lo  Ihe  Commit  lee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC  3329  A  communicalion  from  the  As 
sistant  Secretary  of  Education  for  Vocation- 
al and  Adult  Educalion  Iransinilting.  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  1983  annual  re|)ori  of  the 
National  Center  lor  Research  in  Vocational 
Educations  Advisorj  Council,  lo  the  Com 
miltee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC  3330  A  communicalion  fri^m  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Bilingual  Education  transmitting,  pursu 
ant  lo  law.  the  eighth  annual  report  of  Ihe 
Council:  to  the  Commillee  on  I^ibor  and 
Human  Resources 

EC  3331.  A  communication  from  Ihe 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Ihe  1983 
annual  report  of  the  Commi.ssion.  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-3332  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  National  Advi.sory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  transmu- 
ting,   pursuant    to   law.    the   Councils    1983 


annual  report:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3333.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled The  Year  in  Brief:  The  VA  in  1983":  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC  3334.  A  communication  from  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  his  semiannual  report  for  the 
period  ending  March  31.  1984,  on  expendi- 
tures from  moneys  appropriated  to  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol:  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  5713.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985  and  for  other  purposes 
iRept.  No  98  506 1. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
F'oreign  Relations,  without  amendment  a  'd 
with  a  preamble; 

H.  Con  Res.  261.  A  concurrent  resolution 
i-xpre.ssmg  support  for  the  initiatives  of  the 
Contadora  Group. 

By  Mr  DOMENICI.  from  the  Commiltee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  390.  An  original  resolution  waiv  ing 
section  402<a)  of  Ihe  Congre.ssional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S   2537 

By  Mr  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amend 
ment: 

S.  Res.  399.  An  original  resolution  waning 
.section  303ia'  ol  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation ol  S.  1967. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit 
ti-e  on  the  Judiciary,  witlioul  amendment 
and  wiih  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolulion  to  designate 
Ih(  week  of  October  7.  1984  through  Octo- 
ber 13.  1984.  as  National  Birds  of  Prey  Con 
servation  Week.  ' 

S.J.  Res  240.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  40tli  anniversary  ol  the  liberation  of 
Rome. 

S.J  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  July  1.  1984.  through  July  1. 
1985.  as  the    Year  of  the  Ocean.' 

By  M.  HATCH,  from  the  Commillee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment  and  with  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  278.  Joint  resolution  to  commer 
ate  Ihe  100th  anniversary  ot  the  Bureau  of 
Ijibor  Sialislics 

By  Mr,  THURMOND,  from  Ihe  Commit- 
tee on  Ihe  Judici.iry.  without  amendment 
and  w  II  h  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Jiiiu   14,  1984.  .'Ls    Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  298.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  moiilh  ol  July  1984  as  National  Ice 
Cream  Month  and  July  15.  1984,  as  Na- 
tional Ice  Cream  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  302.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  1984  as  "National  Sewing 
Month. 

S.J.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  December  9.  1984,  through  De- 
cember 15.  1984.  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awarene.ss  Week." 
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By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  2341)  to 
authorize  a  program  to  enhance  the  access 
to  and  the  quality  of  vocational  education, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-507). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Jean  Galloway  Bissell.  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.a  circuit  judge  for  the  Federal  cir- 
cuit; 

DominiCk  L.  DiCarlo.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  International 
Trade; 

John  M.  Duhe,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Louisiana: 

Tom  S.  Lee.  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  Southern  district  of  Mis- 
sissippi; and 

Paul  G.  Rosenblatt,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Arizona, 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   NICKLES  (for   himself.  Mr. 
BRADLEY,      Mrs,      Kassebaum.      Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Grassij:y.  Mr.  Prox- 
MIRE,  Mr.  TsoNCAS  and  Mr.  Abdnor): 
S.  2735.  A  bill  to  rescind  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Energy  Security  Reserve  by  the 
1980  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Relat- 
ed   Agencies   Appropriations   Act,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Simpson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Cranston)); 
S.  273fl.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans  and 
to  increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  surviving  spouses 
and  chiltiren  of  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Simpson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Cranston)): 
S.  2737.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  subsist- 
ence and  educational  assistance  allowance 
for  veterans  pursuing  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  under  chapter  31  and  for  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons  pursuing  pro- 
grams of  education  or  training  under  chap- 
ters 34.  J5.  or  36.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLLiNcs): 
S.  2738.  A  bill  to  provide  State  and  local 
governments  greater  flexibility  and  self-de- 
termination in  addressing  how  specific  high- 
way needs  can  t)est  be  met;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DODD; 
S.  2736.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years   the  suspension  of  duty  on   uncom- 
pounded  allyl  resins;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2740.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  employment  in  civil 
service  positions  in  the  executive  branch  of 


any  individual  required  to  register  under 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  who  has 
not  so  registered;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  2741.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  clarify  liability  for  criminal 
acts  with  respect  to  hazardous  waste;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolulion  to  designate 
July  20,  1984,  as   "Space  Exploration  Day": 
to  the  Commillee  on  the  Judiciary.        ' 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Tower): 

S.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolulion  to  designate 

the  week  beginning  on  September  9,  1984,  as 

"National  Community  Leadership  Week  ";  to 

the  Commiltee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By,  Mr.   BENTSEN   (for   himself.   Mr. 

East.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  DAmato,  Mr.  Boren. 

Mr.     Symms.     Mr.     McClure.     Mr. 

Chafee.    Mr.    Humphrey,    and    Mr. 

Quayle): 

S.J.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolulion  authorizing 

and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 

January  1985  as  "National  Cerebral  Palsy 

Month ';  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (from  the  Select 
Commillee  on  Indian  Affairs): 
S.  Res.  399.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Danforth,    Mr.    Mathias,    Mr. 
Tsongas,   Mr.   Riegle,   Mr.  WiLsorf; 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  DAmato): 
S,  Con,  Res.  117.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  promotion  of  technological  in- 
novation in  computer  software  and  the  pro- 
tection of  computer  software;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.    Gorton,    Mr.    Grassley, 
Mr,    Proxmire,    Mr.    Tsongas. 
and  Mr,  Abdnor): 
S.  2735.  A  bill  to  rescind  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Energy  Security  Re- 
serve by  the  1980  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

ENERGY  SECURITY  RESERVE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1984 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
make  a  decision  in  regards  to  the 
future  of  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation.  We  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity these  past  4  years  to  see  the  types 
and    sizes    of    projects    which    have 


sought  financial  awards  from  the  Cor- 
poration. These  awards  involve  poten- 
tial future  expenditures  of  taxpayer 
dollars  numbering  in  the  billions. 

While  the  current  Board  of  Direc- 
tors is  now  in  limbo  due  to  the  lack  of 
a,  legal  quorum,  this  is  an  ideal  time 
for  Congress  to  step  back  and  consider 
the  amount  of  funds  a  reconstituted 
Board  should  be  able  to  obligate.  We 
must  reexamine  the  factors  and  as- 
sumptions which  guided  the  Congress 
in  the  initial  decision  to  create  and 
fund  the  SFC  so  as  to  test  their  validi- 
ty and  relevancy  today. 

On  May  14,  1984,  the  President  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  that  $9  billion 
of^he  SFC's  appropriated  funds  be  re- 
scinded and  that  future  projects  be 
limited  to  those  that  produce  fuels 
priced  not  significantly  above  project- 
ed market  prices  of  competing  fuels. 
Although  I  have  never  supported  the 
purpose  of  SFC,  I  feel  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  is  a  good-faith  compro- 
mise between  SFC  proponents  and 
those  of  my  persuasion.  Therefore,  I 
am  gad  to  introduce  with  my  col- 
league, Senator  Bradley  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  legislation. 

I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear  that 
my  support  of  this  legislation  is  not  a 
reflection  on  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
the  officers  of  the  Corporation,  They 
have  been  tough  negotiators  with  the 
sponsors  of  the  various  projects  and 
have  attempted  to  make  sure  that  the 
people's  purse  receives  a  good  return 
on  its  investments.  I  commend  them, 
and  I  particularly  commend  Ed  Noble, 
who  has  served  with  dedication  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

My  long-held  belief,  the  promotion 
of  future  synfuel  projects  does  not 
merit  the  use  of  taxpayers'  dollars,  re- 
mains unchanged.  Price  guarantees 
needed  for  most  of  these  projects  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $10  to  $13  per 
million  Btu  and  $60  or  more  for  a 
barrel  of  oil.  When  there  is  a  market 
for  these  projects,  the  private  sector 
will  respond  and  do  so  in  a  timely 
manner. 

The  SFC  is  one  more  example  of  the 
Government  performing  a  function 
that  does  not  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment. As  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  this 
Government  intrusion  results  in  the 
wrong  signals  being  sent  to  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Even  with  these  convictions,  I  am  in- 
troducing with  Senator  Bradley  the 
administration's  proposal,  because  I 
feel  it  is  a  fair  compromise.  I  commend 
the  administration  for  their  initiative. 
All  of  us  in  Congress  are  concerned 
with  the  possibility  of  future  short- 
ages and  supply  interruptions  of  oil 
and  gas.  Some  of  my  colleagues  feel 
that  the  SFC  program  is  a  vital  safe- 
guard against  such  disruptions. 

To  those  colleagues,  I  say  we  must 
focus  our  attention  on  encouraging  do- 
mestic production  of  oil  and  gas  by  re- 
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pealing  the  windfall  profit  tax  and  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  and  by  decontrolling  the 
natural  gas  market.  Rather  than  pour- 
ing billions  into  subsidized  synfuel 
projects,  these  steps  would  do  consid- 
erably more  to  promote  America's  na- 
tional security  and  energy  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2735 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    oj    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Energy 
Security  Reserve  Amendments  of  1984  ". 

Sec.  2.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Energy   Security   Reserve   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act.   1980  (Public  Law  96 
126).  >9.000.000.000  are  rescinded. 

Sec.  3.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  title  I  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  (Public  Law  96  294)  shall  be  obligated 
to  projects  whose  products  will  cost  signifi- 
cantly more  than  projected  market  prices  of 
competing  fuels  over  the  life  of  the  project. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  along  with  Senator 
NicKLES  the  Energy  Security  Reserve 
Amendments  of  1984.  The  bill  would 
rescind  $9  billion  of  previously  appro- 
priated funds  available  to  the  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Corporation.  It  would  also  re- 
quire that  SPC-supported  projects 
meet  a  market  test. 

Mr.  President,  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  is  effectively  dead.  It 
cannot  now  operate,  it  cannot  now  ob- 
ligate funds,  it  cannot  now  perform 
any  useful  function.  Only  if  the  Con- 
gress reevaluates  the  SFC  and  sets  it 
back  in  motion,  will  it  ever  again  be 
able  to  serve  the  needs  of  this  Nation. 
The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  the  ve- 
hicle by  which  Congress  may  express 
its  decision  on  the  future  of  the  SFC. 

Some  want  to  kill  the  SFC  outright. 
some  want  to  allow  it  to  proceed  full 
speed.  The  Congress  can  and  should 
decide.  This  bill  represents  a  reasona- 
ble position  from  which  to  start  those 
deliberations,  leaving  the  SFC  about 
$3  billion  with  which  to  continue  to 
support  research  into  cost-effective 
synthetic  fuels  projects.  Of  the  $20  bil- 
lion initially  appropriated,  approxi- 
mately $14  billion  remain  after  stud- 
ies, rescissions,  and  the  obligations  to 
Union.  Tosco.  Great  Plains,  DOW.  and 
Cool  Water.  Last  month's  budget 
package  took  another  $2  billion  from 
the  SFC  to  fund  environmental, 
health,  and  education  programs.  With 
the  rescission  of  $9  billion,  we  propose 
today,  the  SFC  would  have  a  little 
over  $3  billion  remaining. 

The  market  test  I  referred  to  earlier, 
like  the  size  of  the  rescission,  is  of 
course  subject  to  improvement.  I  look 
forward  to  the  constructive  sugges- 
tions of  my  colleagues. 


Mr.  President,  the  threat  to  U.S.  se- 
curity posed  by  turmoil  in  the  Middle 
East  is  not  met  by  the  Synfuels  Corpo- 
ration. The  SFC  will  produce  virtually 
nothing  for  years.  The  way  to  prepare 
for  an  oil  supply  disruption  is  to  fill 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  prepare  to  use  it  as 
early  as  possible  in  a  disruption  and 
prepare  to  assist  low-income  Ameri- 
cans and  State  governments  as  they 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  energy  emer- 
gency. These  domestic  steps,  in  addi- 
tion, a  coordinated  international 
stockpile  drawdown  policy  and  a  plan 
to  help  world  financial  institutions 
withstand  oil  shocks,  are  the  steps 
that  must  be  taken,  and  taken  soon,  to 
deal  with  the  threats  to  world  oil  sup- 
plies in  the  Middle  East. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hollings): 
S.  2738.  A  bill  to  provide  State  and 
local  governments  greater  flexibility 
and  self-determination  in  addressing 
how  specific  highway  needs  can  best 
be  met;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

STATE  HIGHWAY  NEEDS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  State  and  local  governments 
greater  flexibility  and  self-determina- 
tion in  addressing  their  specific  high- 
way needs. 

Mr.  President.  I  recently  chaired  a 
meeting  involving  the  South  Carolina 
congressional  delegation,  members  of 
the  South  Carolina  State  Legislature, 
and  officials  of  the  South  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Highways  and  Public 
Transportation.  Among  the  concerns 
voiced  at  this  meeting  was  that  States 
do  not  have  sufficient  flexibility  to  ob- 
ligate their  respective  apportionments 
of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  in  a 
manner  that  adequately  addresses 
their  most  pressing  needs. 

Under  current  law,  Mr.  President, 
funds  authorized  to  be  expended  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary,  secondary 
and  urban  highway  systems,  and  the 
so-called  interstate  4R  work— inter- 
state resurfacing,  restoration,  rehabili- 
tation, and  reconstruction— are  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  according  to 
statutory  formulas  contained  in  23 
U.S.C.  104.  While  this  same  section 
does  allow  for  some  flexibility  in 
transferring  funds  from  one  system  or 
category  to  another,  such  transfer  are 
very  limited. 

Presently,  funds  apportioned  to  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  may  be 
transferred  for  use  on  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  system.  Likewise,  funds  ap- 
portione(i  to  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
system  may  be  transferred  for  use  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system.  How- 
ever, Mr.  President,  the  amount  trans- 
ferred may  not  increase  the  original 
apportionment  of  the  system  receiving 
transferred  funds  by  more  than  50 
percent:   nor  may  the  amount  trans- 


ferred decrease  the  original  apportion- 
ment of  the  system  the  funds  are 
being  transferred  from  by  more  than 
50  percent.  In  effect,  this  limits  the 
amounts  that  may  be  transferred  be- 
tween the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system 
to  50  percent  of  the  smaller  of  the  two 
apportionments.  The  same  restrictions 
apply  with  regard  to  transferring  ap- 
portioned funds  between  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  and  urban  systems. 

Mr.  President,  no  provision  allows 
for  transfer  of  apportioned  funds  be- 
tween the  Federal-aid  urban  and  sec- 
ondary systems.  In  addition,  with  the 
exception  of  the  limited  flexibility  al- 
lowed under  section  8  of  Public  Law 
98-229,  regarding  the  use  of  4R  funds 
for  work  on  highways  designated  as 
part  of  the  Interstate  System  under  23 
U.S.C.  139,  no  provision  allows  for 
transfers  between  funds  apportioned 
for  4R  work  and  the  other  categories. 
Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  would  provide  all  States 
greater  flexibility  and  self-determina- 
tion regarding  obligation  and  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds.  The  current  situa- 
tion in  my  home  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for 
the  changes  I  have  proposed.  In  South 
Carolina,  well  over  half  of  the  esti- 
mated Federal-aid  apportionments 
through  fiscal  year  1986  will  be  ear- 
marked for  interstate  construction  and 
4R  work.  Funding  expected  for  just 
the  4R  work  on  South  Carolina's  772 
miles  of  interstate  highways  is  more 
than  the  combined  total  expected  for 
both  construction  and  4R  work  on  the 
6,737  miles  of  Federal-aid  primary  and 
urban  systems.  On  a  per-mile  basis, 
the  expected  interstate  4R  funding  is 
about  nine  times  the  expected  total 
for  both  construction  and  4R  work  on 
the  primary  urban  systems. 

The  limited  flexibility  allowed  under 
current  law.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
recognize  nor  address  the  fact  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  most  press- 
ing highway  needs  of  South  Carolina 
and  other  States  are  on  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  and  urban  systems.  In 
many  instances,  the  upgrading  of  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  and  urban  highways 
is  more  urgently  needed  than  some  4R 
work  on  the  Interstate  System. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  recognizes  the  reality  that  the 
Federal-aid  highway  apportionments 
for  primary,  secondary,  and  urban  sys- 
tems, and  4R  work  do  not  always  ad- 
dress the  specific  highway  needs  of 
each  individual  State.  Under  this  bill, 
each  State's  apportionment  for  the 
Federal-aid  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  systems,  as  well  as  for  4R  work, 
would  continue  to  be  calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  statutory  formulas  of 
23  U.S.C.  104.  The  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 105(d)  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  (Public 
Law  97-424).  that  at  least  40  percent 


of  a  State's  apportionment  for  Feder- 
al-aid primary,  secondary,  and  urban 
systems  be  used  for  4R  work  on  these 
systems  would  be  preserved  by  this 
legislation,  as  would  the  requirement 
of  23  U.S.C.  150  relating  to  urban 
system  funds  attributable  to  urbanized 
areas  of  200.000  or  more  In  population. 
Other  than  these  two  restrictions. 
States  would  be  able  to  freely  transfer 
fluids  apf>ortioned  for  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  urban  systems, 
and  for  interstate  4R  work,  among 
these  four  categories.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  President,  States  would  be  able  to 
use  the  total  of  their  apportionment 
for  Federal-aid  primary,  secondary, 
and  urban  systems,  and  for  4R  work 
among  any  one  or  all  of  these  four  cat- 
egories as  their  individual  needs  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  long  been  my 
belief  that  State  and  local  officials  are 
in  a  better  position  to  know  the  needs 
of  their  citizens  on  matters  of  this 
nature  than  either  the  Congress  or 
Federal  bureaucrats  in  Washington. 
Whenever  practicable,  I  believe  it  is 
best  that  the  Federal  Government 
defer  to  the  judgment  and  decisions  of 
State  and  local  officials  in  allocating 
scarce  financial  resources  among  com- 
peting program  needs  within  their  ju- 
risdiction. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
be  a  step  in  that  direction.  It  would 
give  States  and  local  governments 
greater  flexibility  and  self-determina- 
tion in  addressing  how  their  specific 
highway  needs  can  best  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  promptly  to  approve  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  aim  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
league from  South  Carolina,  Senator 
THtJRMOND,  in  introducing  legislation 
to  increase  the  flexibility  of  the  States 
in  spending  Federal  highway  construc- 
tion moneys.  The  goals  of  this  modest 
bill  are  not  new,  as  it  would  allow  a 
State  to  move  funds  from  one  highway 
system  into  another  where  there  may 
be  particular  problems.  There  would 
be  no  reduction  in  the  total  amount  of 
highway  dollars  available  to  the  State. 
Rather,  this  legislation  would  enhance 
the  ability  of  our  scarce  Federal  dol- 
lars to  be  directed  where  they  are 
most  needed. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  my 
friends  from  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  Highway  Commis- 
sion who  came  to  Washington  in 
March  seeking  our  support  for  this 
measure.  I  am  pleased  to  assist  them 
in  introducing  this  legislation  and  urge 
its  acceptance  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 


By  Mr.  THXJRMOND: 
S.    2740.   A   biU   to   amend   title   5, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  em- 
ployment in  civil  service  positions  in 
the  executive  branch  of  any  individual 


required  to  register  under  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  who  has  not  so 
registered;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

PROHIBITING  CIVIL  SERVICE  POSITIONS  TO  PER- 
SONS NOT  REGISTERED  UNDER  THE  MILITARY 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
prohibit  employment  in  executive 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  of 
any  individual  who  is  required  to  regis- 
ter under  section  3  of  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  453) 
and  who  has  not  so  registered. 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law, 
every  male  citizen  and  resident  alien 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  are  re- 
quired to  register  for  the  draft.  Regis- 
tration requires  less  than  5  minutes  of 
an  individual's  time,  and  forms  are 
readily  available  at  any  of  the  more 
than  34,000  post  offices  across  the 
country. 

By  registering,  individuals  not  only 
comply  with  the  law,  but  also  acknowl- 
edge that  they  accept  the  basic  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  society  and  aid  in 
the  furtherance  of  an  important  part 
of  our  defense  preparedness.  Approxi- 
mately 99  percent  of  the  individuals 
required  to  register  by  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  have  registered  in 
compliance  with  the  act.  I  am  very 
proud  that  so  many  individuals  have 
chosen  to  obey  the  law,  thereby  signi- 
fying a  recognition  that  the  freedoms 
we  enjoy  carry  with  them  certain  obli- 
gations. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  that  certain  individuals  have 
chosen  to  violate  our  selective  service 
laws,  and  have  thereby  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  any  respon- 
sibilities to  serve  the  country  in  a  time 
of  need.  Such  individuals  are  guilty  of 
a  criminal  violation  of  law.  In  addition, 
they  are  currently  ineligible  for  any 
form  of  assistance  or  benefit  provided 
through  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Although  these  individuals  are 
guilty  of  a  crime  and  also  ineligible  for 
Federal  financial  aid,  such  as  educa- 
tional grants,  loans,  or  work  assist- 
ance, surprisingly  there  are  no  statuto- 
ry provisions  making  them  ineligible 
for  employment  in  the  executive  agen- 
cies. 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that  these 
lawbreakers  should  be  eligible  for  civil 
service  jobs.  Federal  employees  are 
paid  by  the  taxpayers,  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  anyone  desiring  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  a  Government  agency 
comply  with  our  selective  service  laws. 

The  current  stituation  is  particular- 
ly appalling  when  one  considers  that 
the  possibility  exists  that  a  nonregis- 
trant  may  obtain  employment  ahead 
of  a  veteran.  This  should  not  be  the 
case,  and  would  not  be  the  case  if 
there  were  a  statute  on  the  books 
making  nonregistrants  ineligible  for 
employment  in  executive  agencies. 


Enactment  of  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  would  put  such  a  law  on 
the  books.  My  bill  is  very  similar  to  a 
House  bill  (H.R.  3984)  introduced  by 
Congressman  Montgomery  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  enjoys  the  support  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  I  commend  this  bill  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  urge 
that  they  join  me  in  working  toward 
its  early  enactment. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  2741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  clarify  liability 
for  criminal  acts  with  respect  to  haz- 
ardous waste;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

CRIMINAL  LIABILITY  CLARIFICATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  offering  the  Criminal  Liability 
Clarification  Act  today  to  strengthen 
the  criminal  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
clarify  that  the  criminal  provisions  in 
RCRA  extend  to  any  individual  who 
knowingly  and  illegally  disposes  of 
hazardous  waste.  The  bill  will  close  a 
dangerous  loophole  that  may  let  mid- 
night dumpers  of  hazardous  waste  off 
the  hook. 

In  the  face  of  continuing  threats 
posed  by  illegal  dumping  of  hazardous 
wastes,  the  Justice  Department  has  re- 
cently moved  to  grant  police  powers, 
including  the  right  to  bear  firearms,  to 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
criminal  investigators.  An  astounding 
one-half  of  all  criminal  investigations 
currently  carried  out  by  EPA  involve 
violations  of  toxic  waste  transporta- 
tion and  disposal  regulations.  Grant- 
ing EPA  the  right  to  conduct  searches 
and  make  arrests  should  result  in 
more  effective  enforcement  efforts 
and  provide  an  additional  deterrent  to 
those  who  would  engage  in  these  un- 
pardonable acts. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  new  effort  may  be  seriously  com- 
promised by  a  recent  decision,  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  of  New  Jersey, 
that  could  let  a  substantial  percentage 
of  those  apprehended  for  illegal  dump- 
ing free.  In  United  States  against 
Johnson  and  Towers,  the  district  court 
dismissed  from  criminal  liability  two 
plant  supervisors  who  were  routinely 
ordering  the  dumping  of  thousands  of 
gallons  of  hazardous  wastes  into  a 
trench  behind  their  factory  and  a 
nearby  stream.  The  dismissal  in  the 
case  stemmed  from  an  interpretation 
of  a  provision  in  RCRA  construed  by 
the  court  in  a  way  that  could  under- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  our  Federal 
programs  for  regulating  hazardous 
waste  disposal. 

Under  RCRA,  an  owner  or  operator 
of  a  facility  producing  hazardous 
wastes  must  apply  for  a  disposal 
permit.  Because  the  illegal  disposal  in 
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this  case  was  ordered  by  the  plant  su- 
pervisors, and  not  the  owners  or  opera- 
tors of  the  corporation  in  question, 
the  court  ruled  that  the  supervisors 
could  not  be  held  liable  under  RCRA 
for  knowingly  disposing  of  hazardous 
waste  without  having  obtained  a 
permit.  If  left  unclarificd.  the  misread- 
ing of  the  law  in  this  case  could  in- 
crease the  illegal  disposal  of  to.xic 
wastes  by  undermining  EPA  and  Jus- 
tice Department  enforcement  pro- 
grams and  providing  a  loophole 
through  which  midnight  dumpers  can 
skirt  the  law  and  profit  at  the  public  s 
expense  without  fear  of  prosecution. 

Mr.  President,  the  interpretation  of 
RCRA  in  United  States  against  John 
son  and  Towers  is  not  a  fair  reading  of 
congressional  intent.  The  practice  of 
midnight  dumping  was  of  deep  con- 
cern in  1980  when  Congress  amended 
RCRA.  In  1980.  RCRA  enforcement 
procedures  were  improved  and  penal- 
ties toughened  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  midnight  dumping.  The  language  in 
the  law  is  clear  and  unambiguous.  It 
imposes  a  criminal  penalty  on  any 
person  who.  lacking  a  permit,  know- 
ingly and  illegally  treats,  stores,  or  dis- 
poses of  any  hazardous  material.  It 
was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
criminal  liability  e.xtend  only  to  the 
owners  and  operators  of  facilities,  who 
are  responsible  for  obtaining  an 
RCRA  permit.  This  however,  is  the 
way  the  district  court  interpreted 
RCRA. 

I  commend  my  colleague.  Congress 
man  Florio,  who  introduced  H.R. 
5002.  a  measure  similar  to  the  bill  I  am 
offering  today,  in  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  in  calling  for  an  end 
to  midnight  dumping. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  appealed  the  decision  in 
United  States  against  Johnson  and 
Towers  to  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  While  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
appeal  will  he  successful,  the  impact  of 
the  decision  is  now  l)eing  felt  from 
New  Jersey  to  California.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  find  an  early  opportunity 
to  clarify  this  mistaken  reading  and 
make  clear  its  intention  to  extend  the 
criminal  penalty  provisions  in  RCRA 
to  any  person  who  knowingly  engages 
in  illegal  dumping  practices.  The 
Criminal  Liability  Clarification  Act 
would  accomplish  this  end.  I  hope  it 
will  also  send  a  clear  signal  to  mid- 
night dumpers  that  they  cannot  con- 
tinue to  dispose  of  toxic  wastes  in  our 
backyards,  sewer  systems,  rivers,  and 
streams  with  impunity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2741 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America   in   Conorrss  assembled.   That  sec- 
lion  3008(d)(2"A)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal   Act     IS    amended    by    striking    out 
haviHK  obtained"  • 

By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate July  20.  1984  as  "Space  Explo- 
ration Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

SPACE  EXPLORATION  DAY 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  1984  is 
the  15th  anniversary  of  the  first  land- 
ing on  the  Moon  by  the  men  of  Apollo 
11.  It  IS  fitting  that  this  year,  the  Con- 
ijress  act  on  the  joint  resolution  I  am 
introducing  today  which  would  desig- 
nate July  20  of  this  year  as  Space  Ex- 
ploration Day." 

The  Apollo  astronauts  changed  for- 
ever, for  all  humanity,  our  concept  of 
the  universe  and  our  relation  to  it. 
The  concerted  Government  efforts  led 
by  the  National  Air  and  Space  Admin- 
istration (NASA)  supported  by  indus- 
try and  science  epitomizes  the 
strengths  and  the  potential  of  the 
American  people.  The  exploration  and 
use  of  space  hold  even  greater  promi.se 
in  the  future  for  the  expansion  of 
knowledge.  Apollo  11  was  an  unparal- 
leled triumph  of  determination  and 
technological  genius. 

This  joint  resolution,  however,  also 
reminds  us  that  it  is  the  American 
spirit  of  exploration,  of  desiring  to 
cross  new  horizons  and  to  learn  more 
about  ourselves  and  the  world  and  uni- 
verse around  us.  that  made  the  space 
program  succes-sful.  In  the  26  years 
since  the  beginning  of  the  space  pro- 
gram, more  information  has  been 
gathered  about  the  cosmos  than  had 
been  gleaned  in  all  the  centuries 
before:  Remotely  controlleJ  spacecraft 
have  been  sent  on  missions  extendihg 
from  near-Earth  orbit  to  far  reaches 
of  the  .solar  system;  15  years  ago. 
humans  set  foot  for  the  first  time  on 
truly  foreign  soil:  in  the  last  decade, 
the  winds  of  Mars  have  been  meas- 
ured, the  rings  of  Saturn  counted,  vol- 
canos  on  a  Moon  of  Jupiter  observed: 
recently,  a  sophisticated  new  order  of 
space  research  potential  has  been 
demonstrated  by  America's  space  shut- 
tle—a machine  which  allows  humans 
to  walk  in  space,  permits  spacecraft  to 
be  launched,  retrieved,  or  serviced  in 
space,  and  returns  crews,  experiments, 
and  unrepairable  spacecraft  to  Earth. 

The  joint  resolution  I  introduce 
today  commemorates  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  and  offers  hope  for 
the  future.  The  adventure  and  the 
challenge  are  not  yet  over.  They  arc 
just  beginning.  So  much  still  needs  to 
be  done;  and  so  many  questions  still 
left  to  answer.  We  are  just  beginning 
to  explore  the  feasibility  of  manufac- 
turing in  space,  to  examine  the  ecolog- 
ical impacts  of  natural  and  man-made 
events  on  Earth,  and  to  investigate 
how  events  in  the  universe  around  us 
influence  the  world  we  live  in.  These 


explorations  in  space  offer  hope  for  a 
better  and  more  peaceful  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  American  spirit 
of  exploration  of  new  frontiers,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  honor  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  and  the  commit- 
ment to  the  future  by  declaring  July 
20  of  this  year  as  Space  Exploration 
Day.« 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower): 
S.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  on  Septem- 
ber 9.  1984.  as  "National  Community 
Leadership  Week"';  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP  WEEK 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  today 
to  introduce  a  Senate  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  beginning  Sep- 
tember ^  1984  as  "National  Communi- 
ty Leadership  Week."  Community 
leadership  plays  a  vital  role  in  the 
grassroots  development  of  young  men 
and  women  who  are  assuming  and  will 
assume  the  positions  of  leadership  in 
our  country.  It  is.  therefore,  my  pleas- 
ure to  join  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Community  Leadership  Orga- 
nizations to  promote  a  special  week  to 
recognize  the  millions  of  community 
leaders  across  the  Nation. 

Community  leadership  organizations 
are  presently  being  formed  through- 
out the  country  at  an  astounding  rate 
with  the  purpose  to  enhance  and  pro- 
vide growth  and  educational  experi- 
ences to  emerging  leaders.  These  lead- 
ership development  organizations 
assist  in  meeting  the  many  and  varied 
needs  of  a  community.  Community 
leadership  programs  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion and  extended  utilization  of  a 
community's  human  resources,  assist 
in  community  development  programs, 
and  initiate  interaction  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors  in  order  to 
most  effectively  l)enefit  the  communi- 
ty. 

The  history  of  leadership  develop- 
ment programs  goes  back  to  1958  in 
Philadelphia  where  the  Federal  Re- 
serve founded  the  first  program. 
Three  years  later  the  second  program 
was  founded  in  Savannah.  Ga..  and  a 
few  years  later  Leadership  Georgia 
was  formed  in  1972.  I  am  happy  to  say. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  committee 
which  organized  Leadership  Georgia 
and  I  was  in  the  first  class  of  partici- 
pants. 

The  National  Association  of  Commu- 
nity Leadership  Organizations  was 
formed  in  1979.  Presently  there  are 
200  leadership  programs  including 
four  State  programs,  two  State  asso- 
ciations, one  national  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Kellogg  Foundation  and 
numerous  individuals  and  centers  in 
the  country  that  teach  and  enhance 
leadership  skills.  Through  these  hun- 
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dreds  of  programs  and  thousands  of 
program  participants  our  community. 
State,  and  Nation  benefit  from  im- 
proved leadership. 

The  purpose  of  the  individual  lead- 
ership programs  are  first,  to  identify 
emerging  leadership  in  the  communi- 
ty, second,  to  bring  these  leaders  to- 
gether and  to  provide  a  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas,  and  third,  to  teach 
the  participants  about  the  issues, 
people,  places,  and  institutions  in  their 
community.  None  of  the  groups  at- 
tempt Co  take  on  any  cause  or  present 
one  specific  side  over  another  in  the 
discussions.  Rather,  all  sides  of  an 
issue  are  explored  so  that  the  partici- 
pants have  the  greatest  possible  infor- 
mation available.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  participants'  year  they  are  strong- 
ly challenged  to  go  into  their  commu- 
nity and  into  their  areas  of  influence 
and  exercise  the  skills  and  knowledge 
they  have  learned  through  their  year 
in  the  leadership  program. 

The  instigation  of  community  devel- 
opment programs  requires  the  effec- 
tive use  of  leadership  and  citizenship 
skills  in  order  to  accomplish  the  collec- 
tive goals  of  a  community.  Men  and 
women  today  are  taking  it  upon  them- 
selves more  and  more  to  accept  this  re- 
sponsibility and  to  successfully  meet 
the  challenges  of  our  dynamic,  fast 
moving  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  am,  therefore, 
pleased  to  acknowledge  and  commend 
the  work  being  done  by  the  National 
Association  of  Community  Leadership 
Organisations  and  the  various  leader- 
ship programs.  These  efforts  are  to  be 
commended  and  encouraged,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  this  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  Septeml)er  9  to  15. 
1984,  as  "National  Community  Leader- 
ship Week."  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  act  expeditiously  on  this 
joint  resolution.* 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself. 

Mr.    East.    Mr.    Chiles.  .  Mr. 

GoLDWATER,    Mr.    Pryor,    Mr. 

DAmato.      Mr.      BoREN,      Mr. 

Symms.     Mr.     McClure,     Mr. 

Chafee,    Mr.    Humphrey,    and 

Mr.  Quayle) 
S.J.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
to  designate  the  month  of  January 
1985  as  National  Cerebral  Palsy 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

NATIONAL  CEREBRAL  PALSY  MONTH 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today,  with  11  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues, I  am  introducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  proclaim  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary 1985  as  "National  Cerebral  Palsy 
Month." 

Cerebral  palsy,  a  group  of  disabling 
conditions  that  stem  from  damage  to 
the  central  nervous  system,  has  no 
cure.  Bach  year  it  strikes  5.000  to  7,000 
babies  in  the  United  States,  and  cur- 
rently more  than  700,000  Americans 


are  affected  by  this  condition.  The  re- 
sulting health  care  costs  total  nearly 
$4  billion  a  year. 

However,  many  cases  of  cerebral 
palsy  can  be  prevented  because  of  the 
dedicated  work  of  hundreds  of  out- 
standing doctors  and  scientists. 
Through  their  efforts,  increased  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  adequate 
prenatal  and  neonatal  care  which  sig- 
nificantly affects  the  incidence  of  this 
disabling  condition. 

These  doctors  and  scientists  have 
also  helped  those  who  are  affected  by 
cerebral  palsy  to  become  more  self-re- 
liant and  fulfilled.  They  have  devel- 
oped effective  medication,  helpful  sur- 
gery, and  beneficial  therapy. 

Despite  these  advances,  the  victims 
and  potential  victims  of  this  condition 
need  our  help  as  well.  Adoption  of  this 
joint  resolution  will  increase  the 
public  awareness  of  cerebral  palsy,  and 
will  add  our  support  to  the  continuing 
efforts  of  those  who  are  striving  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  this  disabling  con- 
dition. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  swift 
passage  of  this  measure.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   1578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1578.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws 
to  local  governments. 

S.   1816 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN).  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1816.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Textile  Fiber  Products 
Identification  Act.  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  and  the  Wool  Products  Labeling 
Act  of  1939  to  improve  the  labeling  of 
textile  fiber  and  wool  products. 

S.   1841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1841,  a  bill  to  promote  re- 
search and  development,  encourage  in- 
novation, stimulate  trade,  and  make 
necessary  and  appropriate  amend- 
ments to  the  antitrust,  patent,  and 
copyright  laws. 

S.  2423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2423,  a  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
compensating  and  otherwise  assisting 
victims  of  crime,  and  to  provide  funds 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  victims  of  Federal 
crime. 


S.  2436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2436,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  of  funds  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2636 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2636,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
notify  State  and  local  governments 
and  agencies  thereof  prior  to  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  real  property. 

S.  2679 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2679.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  IV  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  bro- 
kered deposits. 

S.  2715 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2715.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize contributions  made  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  States  for  the 
construction  of  State  home  facilities 
for  veterans  to  be  used  for  acquisition 
of  facilities  for  such  purpose. 

S.  2731 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  (Mr.  Kasten)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2731,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  orderly  trade  in  nonrub- 
ber  footwear,  to  reduce  unemployment 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5. 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
Federal  budget  procedures. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  97. 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
its  environs,  in  honor  and  commemo- 
ration of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Allied  forces  who  served  in  the  Korean 
war. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
names  of  tlie  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
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Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlxston) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  246.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion strongly  urging  the  President  to 
secure  a  full  accounting  of  Americans 
captured  or  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  253 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 253,  a  joint  resolution  to  author 
ize  and  request  the  President  to  dcsig 
nate  September  16.  1984  as  Ethnic 
American  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  254 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
254.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  October.  1984  as  National 
Downs  Syndrome  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton).  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker).  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  270,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  of  July  1 
through  July  8.  1984.  as  National 
Duck  Stamp  Week  and  1984  as  the 
"Golden  Anniversary  Year  of  the 
Duck  Stamp." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  272 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  272.  a  joint 
resolution  recognizing  the  anniversa- 
ries of  the  Warsaw  uprising  and  the 
Polish  resistance  to  the  invasion  of 
Poland  during  World  War  II. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  297 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs).  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell),  the  Senator  f;rom 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  297,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  June 
1984  as  "Veterans'  Preference  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  298 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  Danforth)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
298,  a  joint  resolution  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  July  1984  as  "National  Ice 
Cream  Month"  and  July  15,  1984.  as 
"National  Ice  Cream  Day." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 306.  a  joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
July  10,  1984,  as  "Food  for  Peace 
Day." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLD 
TION  117-RELATING  TO  PRO- 
MOTION OF  TECHNOLOGICAL 
INNOVATION  IN  COMPUTER 
SOFTWARE  AND  ITS  PROTEC- 
TION 

Mr,  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
TsoNGAS,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Roth, 
and  Mr.  D'Amato)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

S  Con.  Res  117 

Whereas  the  development  of  computer 
.software  and  other  information  technol- 
ogies is  increasmKl.v  important  to  economic 
growth  and  productivity  in  the  United 
Stales  and  other  nations; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  the  world 
leader  m  the  technological -development  of 
computer  .software  and  in  the  production 
and  .sale  of  computer  .software; 

Whereas  the  United  Slates  has  since  1964 
considered  computer  .software  a  work  of  au- 
thorship protected  by  copyright  and  this 
form  of  intellectual  properly  right  protec- 
tion has  served  to  encourage  continuing  re- 
.search.  development  and  innovation  of  com- 
puter software; 

Whereas  copyright  protection  is  afforded 
computer  software  by  most  industrialized 
nations  including  Japan,  the  Netherlands. 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom.  South  Africa.  Hunga- 
ry. Taiwan  and  Australia; 

Whereas  Japan  is  reviewing  a  proposal  to 
abandon  copyright  protection  of  software 
and  to  adopt  a  system  that  rejects  the  prin- 
ciple that  software  is  a  work  of  authorship; 

Whereas  Japan  is  reviewing  a  proposal 
that  also  provides  broadly  for  the  compulso- 
ry licensing  of  .software; 

Whereas  the  enactment  by  Japan  of  such 
a  proposal  could  prompt  the  adoption  of 
similar  proposals  by  other  nations  currently 
considering  this  question,  with  serious  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  existing  international 
order  for  the  protection  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (and  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurnngi.  That  it  is  the 
.sense  of  the  Congress  that 

(1)  Copyright  protection  is  an  essential 
form  of  intellectual  properly  right  protec- 
tion for  computer  software; 

<2)  Any  proposal  to  abandon  copyright 
protection  of  software  or  to  provide  a  new 
system  of  legal  protection  that  incorporates 
compulsory  licensing  of  software  would  (a) 
disser\e  the  goal  of  promoting  continuing 
development  and  innovation  in  computer 
software:  (b)  undermine  the  international 
consensus  that  computer  software  is  a  work 
of  authorship  protected  by  copyright:  (c) 
result  in  economic  harm  to  the  computer 
software  industry  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  of  Japan  and  of  other  nations;  (d)  con- 


tribute to  increasing  trade  tensions  among 
the  nations  of  the  world: 

(3)  If  a  nation  withdraws  copyright  pro- 
tection of  software  or  provides  for  broad 
compulsory  licensing  of  software,  it  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  to  seek  appropriate  relief,  in- 
cluding that  provided  under  the  Universal 
Copyright  Convention,  to  ensure  the  just 
protection  of  intellectual  propery  rights  and 
the  promotion  of  free  and  fair  trade. 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
we  live  in  an  information  age  in  which 
information-based  industries  will  be  a 
driving  force  in  our  economic  growth. 
The  success  of  these  industries,  in 
computers,  computing  services,  soft- 
ware, and  telecommunications  depends 
upon  promoting  continuing  technolog- 
ical innovation.  That  has  been  the  key 
to  Americas  preeminence.  Essential  to 
this  effort  is  maintaining  a  fair  and 
adequate  system  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights  protection.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  disturbing  developments,  in 
Japan  and  in  other  nations,  that 
threaten  to  upset  the  international 
order  for  intellectual  property  protec- 
tion for  a  critical  information-based 
industry,  computer  software. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President, 
today  I  submit  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, to  express  congressional  support 
for  the  notion,  long  recognized  in  the 
United  States  and  in  most  industrial- 
ized nations,  that  software  is  a  work  of 
authorship  to  be  protected  by  copy- 
right. I  am  joined  in  this  effort  by 
Senators  Danforth,  Mathias,  Tson- 
CAS,  Riegle,  Wilson,  Leahy,  Gorton, 
Ford,  Cranston,  Moynihan,  Roth, 
and  DAmato. 

The  resolution  specifically  addresses 
a  proposal  by  Japan's  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry 
(MITI)  to  strip  software  of  copyright 
protection.  The  proposal  would  pro- 
vide a  sui  generis  form  of  protection 
for  software.  The  term  of  protection 
would  be  substantially  shortened, 
from  the  life  of  an  author  plus  25  to 
50  years,  to  15  years.  The  proposal 
also  calls  for  the  compulsory  licensing 
of  software.  The  proposal  was  unveiled 
last  year,  and  was  met  with  the  opposi- 
tion of  American  industry,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative. 

It  was  the  intent  of  MITI  to  intro- 
duce the  proposal  to  the  Japanese 
Diet  this  spring.  However,  the  decision 
was  postponed,  partly  Iwcause  of  inter- 
nal disagreement  within  the  Japanese 
Government.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, which  has  jurisdiction  over  copy- 
right in  Japan,  has  opposed  the  MITI 
proposal.  The  delay  can  also  be  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  America's  strong  opp- 
position. 

However,  the  proposal  is  now  very 
much  alive,  and  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  the  international  order,  and  to  the 
growth  of  information-based  industry. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  our 
recognition  that  software  is  protected 
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by  copyright  has  fostered  the  develop- 
ment of  software  in  our  Nation.  Copy- 
right provides  a  recognized,  familiar 
and  expeditious  means  of  protection. 
It  provides  protection  for  a  term  of 
years  that  is  most  suitable,  given  the 
long  commercial  life  of  software  prod- 
ucts. Those  who  invest  time  and 
money  developing  software  should 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  work.  If  they 
cannot,  they  will  be  discouraged  from 
future  Innovation. 

The  United  States  has  welcomed  the 
gradual  building  of  international  con- 
sensus on  this  issue.  Many  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  deemed  soft- 
ware a  work  of  authorship  when  they 
have  confronted  the  issue.  Among 
these  nations  are  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny, the  United  Kingdom.  South 
Africa,  and  Australia.  Indeed.  Japan's 
own  courts  have  also  afforded  soft- 
ware the  protection  of  copyright.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  the  general  precepts 
of  international  copyright  law. 

The  MITI  proposal  would  under- 
mine the  international  consensus  on 
copyright  of  software. 

It  would  also  encourage  similar 
measures  by  other  nations  given 
Japan's  significant  prestige.  Brazil  and 
and  Singapore  are  already  considering 
such  steps. 

Adoption  of  the  MITI  proposal 
would  also  surely  increase  trade  ten- 
sions. And.  it  would  justify  retaliation 
by  the  United  States  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  steps  authorized 
under  the  Universal  Copyright  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the 
desire  of  governments  to  speed  their 
industry's  acquisition  of  software  tech- 
nology and  their  development  of  in- 
dustrial capacity.  Indeed,  the  MITI 
proposal  and  similar  proposals  under 
consideration  may  well  provide  the 
means  to  acquire  technology,  in  the 
short  term.  In  the  long  term,  however, 
they  will  hinder  acquisition  and  enjoy- 
ment of  new  technologies.  The  United 
States  and  other  nations  harmed  by 
such  proposals  would  likely  take  recip- 
rocal steps  to  reduce  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights  protection.  A  nation  like 
Japan,  which  exports  an  increasing 
volume  of  software,  should  be  wary  of 
such  a  development.  For  the  markets 
that  it  plans  to  enter  would  be  less 
than  hospitable.  Certainly,  we  would 
be  justified  to  make  the  U.S.  market 
less  hospitable. 

Such  a  development  would  be  regret- 
table. But,  I  think  inevitable. 

Mr.  President,  innovation  is  key  to 
the  growth  of  the  software  industry 
and  other  technology-based  industries. 
And  protection  of  innovation  is  key  to 
free  and  fair  trade.  There  are  few 
issues  of  more  inunediate  concern  to 
the  informjition-based  industries  than 
the  issue  of  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights.  It  is  an  issue  high  on 
the  agenda  of  U^.  industry,  high  on 


the  agenda  for  our  trade  negotiators. 
And,  by  this  resolution,  we  state  clear- 
ly that  it  is  also  an  issue  high  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some 
relevant  materials  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Government  Position  on  MITI 
Proposal 

The  USG  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
proposal  to  withdraw  computer  software 
from  protection  under  the  copyright  law  in 
Japan  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  the 
withdrawal  of  a  work  of  authorship  from 
the  protection  of  copyright  would  violate 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  international 
copyright  law^  embodied  in  the  Universal 
Copyright  and  Berne  Conventions.  Second, 
the  specific  provisions  of  this  proposal 
would  In  practice  substantially  disadvantage 
both  Japanese  and  the  United  States  soft- 
ware authors  and  consequently  hinder 
rather  than  promote  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  Japanese  software  industry. 
Third,  the  establishment  of  a  new  sui  gener- 
is structure  for  the  protection  of  computer 
software  Is  contrary  to  the  long  term  inter- 
ests of  the  industralized  countries,  including 
both  our  nations,  and  our  trading  partners 
around  the  world. 

Both  Japan  and  the  United  States  are 
bound  to  observe  the  international  legal 
norms  established  under  the  Universal 
Copyright  Convention.  The  UCC  requires 
that  member  countries  afford  adequate 
and  effective  protection  of  the  rights  of  au- 
thors and  other  copyright  proprietors  in  lit- 
erary, scientific  and  artistic  works  .  .  ."  and 
the  practical  standard  for  determining  what 
constitutes  the  required  level  of  protection 
is  the  general  practice  of  states  having  copy- 
right systems  based  on  respect  for  authors' 
rights.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  view  of 
court  decisions  in  several  countries,  includ- 
ing Japan,  and  discussions  in  international 
fora  that  there  is  a  consensus  among  con- 
cerned countries  that  computer  software  is 
either  a  literary  or  a  scientific  work  of  au- 
thorship as  those  terms  are  used  in  copy- 
right. In  the  words  of  the  Wipo  glossary  of 
terms  of  the  law  of  copyright  and  neighbor- 
ing rights,  "original  programs  are  more  and 
more  frequently  understood  as  works  pro- 
tectable under  copyright. "  Further,  in  de- 
fining works  and  writings  the  glossary 
makes  special  mention  of  computer  pro- 
grams as  protected  works.  In  view  of  this 
consensus  it  appears  clear  that  computer 
software  is  the  subject  matter  of  protection 
under  the  UCC,  and  the  withdrawal  of  copy- 
right protection  in  Japan  therefore  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  obligations  of  countries 
bound  by  the  Universal  Copyright  Conven- 
tion. If  copyright  protection  is  denied  soft- 
ware in  Japan,  the  United  States  would 
have  to  consider  seriously  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  limited  reciprocity  permitted 
under  the  UCC,  with  the  result  that  Japa- 
nese software  would  be  denied  copyright  in 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  UCC  and  Berne  Conventions 
many  contracting  states  have  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed this  new  medium  of  authorship  into 
the  existing  fabric  of  their  copyright  laws. 
The  number  of  states  which  have  declared 
that  "software"  is  a  species  of  literary  work, 
or  "writing  "  exceeds  those  who  have  specifi- 
cally legislated  the  same  result.  The  broad 

recognition  that  legal  protection  of  software 


as  property  should  center  around  author- 
ship and  copyright  has  been  confirmed  at 
numerous  international  meetings.  Many 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  have 
acknowledged  that  copyright  protection  for 
software  is  not  only  an  appropriate  national 
framework  but  is  internationally  desirable, 
so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing 
structure  of  the  Berne  and  Universal  Copy- 
right Conventions.  These  treaties,  based  on 
national  treatment  and  non-discrimination 
against  foreign  authors  are  the  most  effec- 
tive and  fair  means  to  set  international 
norms  in  the  software  area,  just  as  they 
have  done  for  videogames,  cable  television, 
data  bases  and  other  technologies.  The  pro- 
posal therefore  not  only  strikes  at  impor- 
tant U.S.  authors  and  industries,  but  would 
remove  Japan  and  its  creative  communities 
from  an  international  consensus  which  is 
now  beginning  to  examine,  in  detail,  the 
kinds  of  copyright  regimes  appropriate  for 
software.  Perhaps;  inadvertently,  this  pro- 
posal could  call  into  question  the  effective- 
ness of  international  copyright  treaty  norms 
as  applied  to  new  technologies.  To  justify 
the  removal  of  software  from  its  present 
status  as  the  creation  of  an  author,  risks 
tearing  the  Universal  Copyright  and  Berne 
Conventions  apart  precisely  at  the  time 
when  close  international  cooperation  and 
planning,  under  those  conventions,  is  de- 
manded. 

Once  works  are  accepted  as  the  subject 
matter  of  copyright,  it  is  necessary  to 
accord  them  at  least  the  minimum  level  of 
protection  required  by  the  international 
conventions.  In  the  case  of  Japan,  both  the 
UCC  and  the  Berne  Convention  obligations 
must  be  considered.  Both  conventions  re- 
quire minimum  terms  of  protection  in 
excess  of  that  in  this  proposal,  generally  the 
life  of  the  author  plus  25  years  in  the  UCC 
and  the  life  of  the  author  plus  50  years  in 
Berne.  The  Berne  Convention  prohibits  con- 
ditioning either  the  existence  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  right  upon  any  system  of  formali- 
ties such  as  registration  or  deposit.  The 
UCC  provide  a  simple  means  by  which  these 
formalities  may  be  met  by  foreign  authors. 
Computer  software  is  an  essential  element 
of  a  successful  computer  industry,  just  as 
programming  and  production  are  essential 
components  of  a  healthy  broadcasting  and 
motion  picture  industry.  The  inherent  flexi- 
bility and  adaptability  of  the  copyright 
system  have  made  it  the  preeminent  form  of 
legal  protection  for  the  information  prod- 
ucts of  modem  society.  In  both  our  coun- 
tries, under  legal  systems  placing  heavy  reli- 
ance on  copyright,  we  have  flourishing  com- 
puter software  industries  in  which  works  of 
both  domestic  and  foreign  origin  compete 
vigorously.  This  example  should  be  a  para- 
digm for  others  who  wish  to  encourage  the 
growth  and  development  of  such  an  indus- 
try. 

While  the  coverage  of  software  by  copy- 
right principles  and  international  agree- 
ments is  settled,  considerable  work  remains 
to  be  done  in  elaboratini;  acceptable  and  de- 
sirable legislation  in  states  party  to  Berne 
and  the  UCC.  In  this  important  work,  Japan 
and  the  United  States  must  stand  together, 
with  other  industrialized  states.  The  essen- 
tial element  of  our  consensus  must  be  the 
appropriateness  and  necessity  of  copyright 
protection.  Once  that  is  accepted,  a  con- 
structive dialogue  on  the  kinds  of  copyright 
regimes  possible  can  take  place.  Japan  and 
the  United  States  must  be  united  because 
they  must  lead  this  dialogue  together. 

Proposals  to  establish  a  system  of  legal 
protection  grounded  on  industrial  property 
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theories  are  unacceptable  because  they 
would  not  require  the  observance  of  copy- 
right norms.  It  could  hf  possible  to  craft 
special  legislation  to  protect  software  but 
such  legislation  would  have  to  acknowledge 
that  programs  are  works  of  authorship 
Once  that  acknowiedgement  is  mad»'  the 
legislation  would  have  to  comply  with  all 
the  minima  of  the  UCC  and  Berne  Conven 
tions.  This  would  include,  for  Japan  i  be- 
cause of  its  obligations  under  article  6  B  is 
of  the  Berne  Convention),  the  moral  rights 
of  the  author  (the  right  to  be  named  a.s  the 
author,  the  right  of  publication,  etc.). 

The  Vice  President. 
Washxnglon.  February  24.  19S4. 
Mr  Hekbert  F.  Hayde. 

Board  of  Got emors.  Burroughs  Co  Ltd..  13 
1  Shimomiyabi  ctio.  Shtnjuku  ku.  Tokyo 
163.  Japan 

Dear  Mr  Hayde:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  concerning  legislation  being  prepared 
in  Japan  which  could  adversely  impact  on 
American  interests  in  computer  software 
and  Value  Added  Networks.  I  appreciate 
your  view,  and  I  a.ssure  you  that  I  am  awarf 
of  the  potential  problems  in  the  U.S.  Japan 
relationship  which  these  two  i.ssues  po.se. 

In  my  discussions  last  month  in  Washing- 
ton with  both  Japanese  Forcicn  Miiii.ster 
Abe  and  Minister  of  Iniernatioiial  Trade 
and  Industry  Okonofsi.  our  roncern.s  over 
these  two  issues  were  strongl>  emphasized.  I 
belies f  the  Japanese  are  now  aware  of  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  Mew  ihese  poinl.s 
of  contention,  and  I  am  hopeful  wi  will  be 
able  to  arrive  at  an  agreement. 

In  fulurt-  discussions  with  tht  Japanese 
concerning  the  many  difficult  problems  m 
our  economic  relationship,  the  computer 
software  and  A'aliie  Added  Ne; works  will 
continue  to  receive  prominent  aiti'ntion.  I 
remain  opposed  to  new  protectionist  Itfgisla- 
tion  being  developed  in  Japan  and  will  work 
hard  to  reverse  these  trends. 

Thanks  again  for  your  helpful  letter. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

George  B>'sh 

May  '.  1^84 
Mr.  Kazuro  FtJJiMOTo. 

President.  Japan  Sojtuare  Indusfu  Asso.-<.a- 
tton.  Ki'.at  Shinko  Kaikan  BuUdin'j.  <- 
5-8  Shibakocn   Mmalo-ku.  Tokyo  10r> 

Dear  Mr.  Fiijimoto  The  Computers  and 
Telecommunicai'ons  Scb-Committee  of  the 
High  Tt-chnolog)  C>>mMittee  of  the  AmiTi 
can  Chamber  of  Commerce  m  Japan  i  ACCJ) 
have  a  strong  interest  ui  the  protection  of 
computer  software  in  ;apar.  We  ha\e  had 
extensive  discussions  Aith  the  Miiiistrv  of 
International  Tiade  aiiJ  Indu.strs.  tht  Cul- 
tural Affairs  Agency,  iie  M'-i.slrv  of  Hos'.s 
and  Telecommiiriications  and  the  Ministr\ 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  name  a  ii:\  A.<  a  result 
of  these  meetings  the  ACC  tias  ailopttd  a 
resolution  regardini;  ihr  let'il  pioleciion  of 
software  m  Japan.  This  .-esolulion  was  sup 
ported  by  all  57  U.S  compa.TJes  ;n  I  lie  infor 
mation  industry  thafweie  pre.stni.  The  po- 
sition statement  of  the  ACCJ  is  as  fellows 

The  ACCJ  welcome.!  and  supports  efforts 
by  the  Government  of  Japan  to  ciarii'.  and 
improve  the  protections  afforded  by  cop\ - 
right  law  aus  it  applies  to  the  fi>''d  of  soft 
ware.  The  ACCJ  does  not  Mew  as  appropri- 
ate or  necessary  legislative  proposals  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing  soft  wire 
from  the  protections  afforded  b.\  copyright 
law." 

I  understand  from  Mr.  May  at  the  US. 
Embassy  in  Tokyo  that   there  is  a  plan  to 


di.scuss  this  software  protection  situation  at 
the  upcoming  June  II  13.  1984  World  Com- 
puting Services  Congress. 

1  would  like  to  invite  you  to  address  a 
meeting  of  the  ACCJ  Subcommittee  during 
May.  At  this  meeting  we  would  be  very  in- 
terested in  hearing  the  views  of  your  organi- 
zation on  this  very  important  issue. 

If  you  could  find  the  time  in  your  busy 
schedule    we   would    very   much    appreciate 
the  opportunity  for  the  meeting. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Timothy  J.  Dwyer. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Computers 
and     Telecommunications.     American 
Chamber  o.t  Commerce  m  Japan. 

U.S.  Officials  Decry  Japanese  Copyright 

Plan 

I  By  Robert  Batt) 

Tokyo.  -Top  U.S.  government  officials 
are  currently  locked  in  urgent  negotiations 
with  Japanese  authorities  here  in  an  at- 
tempt to  forestall  a  crtsis  over  software 
copyright  protection 

The  US  team  arrived  here  recently  as  the 
deadline  over  a  controversial  proposal  from 
Japans  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry 
iMitii  drew  near  The  Miti  plan  calls  for  re- 
placing current  Japanese  copyright  laws 
with  a  15  year  protection.  It  would  require 
U.S.  software  houses  to  license  and  di.sclose 
their  program  code  before  a  software  prod 
uct  could  be  sold  in  Japan  when  the  minis 
try  deems  such  software  to  be  important  to 
public  welfare,  ' 

The  proposal  has  led  to  an  outcry  from 
American  electronic  and  computer  trade  as 
soeiations.  with  US  officials  threatening  to 
retaliate  by  removing  copyright  protection 
from  Japanese  software  sales  in  the  U.S. 
Currently  such  software  is  protected  for  75 
vears. 

Top  U.S.  trade  negotiator  Clyde 
Presto  A  itz.  assistant  to  Commerce  Secretary 
Malcolni  Baldnge.  has  al<o  warned  thai 
action  might  be  taken  against  sellers  o;  Jap- 
anese software  in  the  US.  under  domestic 
trade  laws,  if  the  Miti  proposal  is  imple 
mented 

Industry  and  government  officials  had 
hoped  the  controversy  would  be  resolved  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  US-Japan  Work 
Group  on  High  Technology  Issues  here,  but 
instead  Japanese  officials  imposed  a  March 
27  deadline  for  submission  of  a  draft  propos- 
al to  the  Japanese  ie>;islature. 

While  we  had  been  optimist  i<-  that  tile 
proposal  from  Mill  would  sink  quietly  be- 
neath the  waves,  it  appears  the  i.ssue  is  still 
unresolved,  and  we  are  contmuini;  to  push 
for  l.'.S  software  interests,  comnimfnted 
Charloite  LeGates.  information  officer  for 
I  he  Computer  and  Businf.s.s  Equipment 
Manufacturers  A.s.soeiation.  which  has  been 
lobbying  the  Reagan  administration  to  fight 
the  proposal 

The  March  ^7  deadline  s.-nt  US  otiicials. 
headed  bv  Prestowit/.  scurr.ving  back  to  the 
Japanese  capital  for  a  new  roiiiul  of  negotia- 
tions. 

We  have  continually  expre.s.sed  our  oppo 
silion   to   the   Mili   proposal.   The   essentia! 
issue  here  is  one  of  mternatiunal  law.  '  com 
mented    Maureen    Smith,    director    of    the 
Olfice  of  Japan  ai   the  Comm<rce  Depart 
ment  in  Washington.  DC 

Smith  said  Miti  is  atlemptinf  'o  gain  ju 
risdiction  over  the  software  industry  in 
Japan  with  a  law  thai  would  place  software 
products  outside  conventional  copv  right 
protection. 

The  law  they  are  proposing  is  not  a  copy- 
right law.  Ono'  .software  is  covered  by  some 


other  law.  the  Japanese  will  no  longer  be 
subject  to  international  copyright  agree- 
ments, and  there  is  nothing  to  stop  them 
[from]  amending  the  arrangements  to  suit 
their  needs."  she  contended. 

The  Miti  proposal  has  also  reportedly 
sparked  a  fierce  fight  for  political  power 
inside  Japanese  government  circles.  Cur- 
rently, software  copyright  is  administered 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  which  has 
issued  a  counterproposal  to  the  Miti  plan 
via  its  Copyright  Council. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  plan,  which 
would  offer  copyright  protection  for  soft- 
ware for  a  period  of  50  years,  is  being 
backed  heavily  by  U.S.  trade  associations 
and  the  Commerce  Department. 

Japan  Buries  Copyright  Bill;  United 
States  Pears  It  May  Resurface 

(By  Jake  Kirchner) 

Washington.  D.C— The  Japanese  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  propose  legislative  recom- 
mendations on  a  controversial  new  form  of 
software  protection  in  that  country,  but 
U.S.  government  and  business  officials  who 
have  oppo.sed  the  plan  fear  it  may  resurface 
at  a  future  date. 

The  i.ssue  concerns  a  plan  by  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry  (Miti)  to  re- 
place software  copyright  with  a  new,  patent- 
like  protection,  reducing  coverage  to  only  15 
years  and  allowing  for  mandatory  licensing 
in  certain  instances. 

The  plan,  along  with  a  proposal  to  limit 
foreign  ownership  in  Japanese  value-added 
networks,  has  been  strongly  oppo.sed  by  U.S. 
industry  with  the  support  of  U.S.  trade  offi- 
cials. The  two  groups  have  begun  delibera- 
tions on  po.ssible  forms  of  retaliation  against 
the  proposals  ICW.  March  26]. 

In  addition,  the  Japanese  education  minis- 
try, which  has  .iurisdiction  over  copyright  in 
that  country,  al.so  opposed  the  Miti  software 
plan.  Faced  with  U.S.  opposition  and  the 
lack  of  a  unified  Japanese  government  posi- 
tion. Miti  mi.ssed  a  March  27  deadline  to 
present  to  the  Diet,  the  Japanese  parlia- 
ment, legislation  to  restructure  the  software 
protection  law. 

eliminates  ownership  provision 

The  value-added  network  propo.sal  wa,s 
modified  to  eliminate  the  ownership  provi- 
sion and  endorsed  by  the  Japanese  cabinet 
April  6.  That  plan  still  would  allow  Miti  to 
refuse  foreign  network  applicants  on  certain 
technical  and  financial  grounds  and  is  still 
oppo.sed  here. 

Industry  and  government  officials  here 
expnssed  relief  that  the  software  proposal, 
did  not  go  forward,  and  .some  suggested  Miti 
may  lei  plans  for  the  new  law  die  quietly  as 
a  face  sav  ing  measure.  However,  one  high- 
ranking  .American  trade  official,  who  like 
others  involved  in  this  .sensitive  i.ssue  asked 
to  remain  anon>  nious,  .said.  I  do  not  believe 
iIh'  measure  is  dead. 

We  will  continue  to  be  alert  to  the 
issue.  .  .  .  We  have  no  intention  to  put  it 
aside,  he  said,  adding;  The  fact  that  a  bill 
has  not  gone  forv»  ard  to  the  Diet  ...  at 
this  point  is  no  guarantee  that  a  bill  will  not 
go  forward  in  the  future." 

The  U.S.  will  be  looking  for  hard  evidence 
that  the  Inadequacies  and  wrongheaded- 
ness  of  the  proposal  have  been  recognized 
and  abandoned."  he  said. 

A  U.S.  electronics  industrj  executive  who 
has  been  following  the  controversy  closely 
commented  that  this  is  a  reprieve,  not  a  per- 
manent victory,  although  he  termed  the 
failure  of  Miii  to  propose  legislation  "very 
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significant"  and  "at  least  a  temporary  victo- 
ry." 

Similarly.  Oliver  Smoot.  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Computer  and  Business 
Equipment  Manufacturers  Association, 
which  has  insisted  the  Miti  proposal  violates 
international  copyright  treaties  that  Japan 
has  signed,  said  the  association  does  not  feel 
confident  the  issue  is  resolved.  He  suggested 
Miti  may  be  trying  to  reach  a  consensus  po- 
sition with  the  education  ministry  before 
submittinj  a  modified  software  proposal. 

Ralph  Thomson,  American  Electronics  As- 
sociation senior  vice-president,  said.  "I  am 
only  cautiously  optimistic"  and  predicted 
continued  negotiations  on  the  subject  be- 
tween the  two  governments. 

But  noting  the  vigor  of  the  U.S.  opposi- 
tion to  the  Mili  proposal  and  the  possibility 
of  strong  American  retaliation  if  it  goes  for- 
ward, he  added.  "I  am  pleased  that  there 
has  been  a  standing  back  from  the  precipice 
[to  allow],  rational  discussion  to  continue. '• 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  399— 

ORIGINAL      RESOLUTION       RE- 
PORTED    WAIVING     CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 
Mr,    ANDREWS,    from    the    Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Commitee 
on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  399 
■  Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  303(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  303(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1967.  a  bill  to  compensate  the  Gros 
Ventre  and  Assiniboine  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Indian  Community  for  irrigation 
construction  expenditures.  S.  1967  violates 
section  303  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
because,  after  the  adoption  of  a  proposed 
floor  amendment  sponsored  by  the  Conrunit- 
tee.  it  will  provide  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1985  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  that  fiscal  year.  The  waiver  of  section 
303  is  necessary  to  allow  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider S.  1>67  in  a  timely  manner. 


transmittal   to   congress    of   report    on 

soviet   compliance   with   arms   control 

agreements 

Sec.  .  <a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  the 
text  of  the  report  by  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  on  Arms  Control  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  entitled 
"A  Quarter  Century  of  Soviet  Compliance 
Practices  Under  Arms  Control  Commit- 
ments: 1958-1983  <U)",  dated  November 
1983.  If  the  President  determines  that  that 
report  contains  material  the  release  of 
which  to  Congress  would  compromise 
United  States  intelligence  sources,  methods 
of  intelligence  gathering,  or  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  the  President 
may  furnish  the  text  of  such  report  after 
deleting  or  modifying  such  compromising 
material. 

(b)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  an  unclassified 
version  of  the  report  described  in  subsection 
(a). 


IE; 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1985 


McCLURE  AND  MATTINGLY 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3165 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mattincly)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  2723)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
prescribe  personftel  levels  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations  for  such  fiscal 
year,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  nation- 
al security  programs  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 


ROLLINGS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3166 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Thuriviond,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Jepsen,  and  Mr.  Pressler) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2723,  supra,  as  follows: 

On   page   128.   between  lines   12  and    13, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 
sense  of  congress  regarding  restrtctions 
on  cost-of-living  adjustments  for  cer- 
tain retired  persons  under  62  years  of 

AGE 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  provision  contained  in  section  301  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97-253:  5  U.S.C.  8340  note),  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  which  restricts 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  certain  retired 
Federal  civilian  employees  and  certain  re- 
tired members  and  former  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  are  under  62  years 
of  age  to  one-half  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment provided  such  employees  and  mem- 
bers who  are  62  years  of  age  or  older  should 
not  be  extended  beyond  fiscal  year  1985. 


EAGLETON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
3167 

-Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  SYSTEM  FOR  PROVIDING  MILI- 
TARY ADVICE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  THE  NATION- 
AL SECURITY  COUNCIL.  AND  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE 

Sec     .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  under  current  law.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  are  the  principal  military  advisers  to 
the  President,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

(2)  since  the  creation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  a  number  of  studies  by  so-called 
blue-ribbon  commissions  have  found  serious 
defects  in  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  and 

(3)  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the  Sec- 


retary of  Defense  receive  the  best  possible 
military  advice,  it  is  imperative  that  major 
organizational  changes  be  made  in  the 
present  system  of  providing  such  advice. 

(bKl)  Chapter  5  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter  5-Chief  of  Military  Staff 

"Sec. 

"141.  Chief  of  Military  Staff. 

"142.  Deputy  Chief  of  Military  Staff. 

"143.  Joint  Military  Staff. 

•S  111.  Chief  of  Military  Staff 

"(a)  There  is  a  Chief  of  Military  Staff  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  officers  of  the  regular  components 
of  the  armed  forces.  The  Chief  of  Military 
Staff  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
for  a  term  of  two  years  and  may  be  reap- 
pointed in  the  same  manner  as  originally 
appointed  for  not  more  than  three  addition- 
al terms,  except  that  in  lime  of  war  declared 
by  the  Congress  there  is  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  reappointments. 

"(b)(1)  The  Chief  of  Military  Staff  is  the 
principal  uniformed  military  advisor  to  the 
President,  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  While  hold- 
ing office,  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  out- 
ranks all  other  officers  in  the  armed  forces. 
However,  he  may  not  exercise  command 
over  any  of  the  armed  fc-ces  or  any  compo- 
nent thereof. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  shall— 
"(A)  prepare  strategic  plans  and  provide 
for  the  strategic  direction  of  the  armed 
forces: 

"(B)  prepare  joint  logistic  plans  and  assign 
logistic  responsibilities  to  the  armed  forces 
in  accordance  with  those  plans: 

"(C)  establish  unified  commands  in  strate- 
gic areas: 

•(D)  review  the  major  material  and  per- 
sonnel requirements  of  the  armed  forces  in 
accordance  with  strategic  and  logistic  plans: 
"(E)  formulate  policies  for  the  joint  train- 
ing of  the  armed  forces: 

"(P)  formulate  policies  for  coordinating 
the  military  education  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces: 

■(G)  provide  for  representation  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations:  and 
"(H)  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescribe. 

"(3)  The  Chief  of  Military  Staff  shall  also 
direct  the  operations  of  the  Joint  Military 
Staff. 
"S  142.  Deputy  Chief  of  Military  Staff 

■(a)(1)  There  is  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Mih- 
tary  Staff.  The  Deputy  Chief  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  the 
officers  of  the  regular  components  of  the 
armed  forces.  The  Deputy  Chief  serves  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  a  term  of 
two  years  and  may  be  reappointed  in  the 
same  manner  as  originally  appointed  for  not 
more  than  three  additional  terms,  except 
that  in  time  of  war  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress there  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
reappointments. 

••(2)  If  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  is  a 
member  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force,  the 
Deputy  Chief  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  If  the  Chief  of  Mili- 
tary Staff   is  a  member  of  the   Navy  or 
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Marine  Corps,  the  Deputy  Chief  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force. 

■•<b)  The  Deputy  Chief  acts  as  Chief  of 
Military  Staff  in  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  and  exercise 
such  duties  as  may  be  delegated  by  the 
Chief  of  Military  Staff  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  When  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Chief  of  Military 
Staff,  the  Deputy  Chief,  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chief  of  Military  Staff  until  a  successor  is 
appointed. 
"9  143.  Joint  .Military  SUfT 

•■(aKl)  There  is  under  the  Chief  of  Mili 
tary  Staff  a  Joint  Military  Staff  consisting 
of  not  more  than  400  officers. 

••<2)  Members  of  the  Joint  Military  SUff 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Chief  of  Military 
Staff  from  among  officers  recommended  by 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments. 
The  Chief  of  Military  Staff  shall  select  offi 
cers  for  service  on  the  Joint  Military  Staff 
in  approximately  equal  numbers  from  (A) 
the  Army  (B)  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  (C)  the  Air  Force.  The  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  shall  recommend  for 
selection  for  service  on  the  Joint  Military 
Staff  only  those  officers  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion who  are  most  qualified  by  training,  ex- 
perience, and  knowledge  to  serve  on  such 
staff. 

•■(3)  The  Chief  of  Military  Staff  may 
specify  the  number  of  names  on  any  list  of 
officers  recommended  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  for  selection  to 
serve  on  the  Joint  Military  Staff,  but  may 
select  for  service  on  the  Joint  Military  Staff 
not  more  than  one  hundred  officers  who  are 
not  recommended  for  selection  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Joint  Military  Staff 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Chief  of  Mili- 
tary Staff  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
Chief  of  Military  Staff  may  select  an  officer 
for  service  on  the  Joint  Military  Staff  for  a 
second  consecutive  three-year  period  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  of  which  such  officer  is  a 
memt>er. 

••(bKl)  The  Chief  of  Military  Staff  in  con 
sultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  select  the  Director  of  the  Joint  Mili- 
tary Staff.  Except  in  time  of  war.  the  tour 
of  duty  of  the  Director  may  not  exceed 
three  years.  Upon  the  completion  of  a  tour 
of  duty  as  Director  of  the  Joint  Military 
Staff,  the  Director,  except  in  time  of  war. 
may  not  t>e  reassigned  to  the  Joint  Military 
Staff.  The  Director  must  be  an  officer 
junior  in  grade  to  each  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Advisory  Council  established 
under  section  178  of  this  title. 

•■(2)  The  Joint  Military  Staff  shall  per 
form  such  duties  as  the  Chief  of  Military 
Staff  prescribes.  The  Chief  of  Military  Staff 
manages  the  Joint  Military  Staff  and  its  Di- 
rector. 

•(cXl)  Under  regulations  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  l)e  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
service  of  officers  on  the  Joint  Military 
Staff  is  accorded  sut>stantial  weight  in  de- 
termining the  qualifications  of  officers  for 
recommendation  for  promotion  to  grades 
specified  by  such  Secretaries. 

•■(2HA)  At  the  same  time  that  selection 
boards  are  convened  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned  under  chap- 
ter 36  of  this  title  to  consider  officers  In  a 
particular  competitive  category  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  colo- 


nel, brigadier  general,  or  major  general  in 
the  Army.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  or  to 
commander,  captain,  commodore  admiral, 
or  rear  admiral  in  the  Navy,  the  Secretary 
of  such  military  department  shall  also  con- 
vene a  special  selection  board  under  this 
paragraph  if  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  so 
requests. 

•(B)  When  a  special  selection  board  is  con- 
vened under  this  paragraph,  the  board  shall 
consider  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
grade  only  officers  serving  on  the  Joint 
Military  Staff  in  the  same  grade  and  in  the 
same  competitive  catgegory  as  officers  being 
considered  for  promotion  to  such  grade  and 
in  such  competitive  category  by  a  board  con- 
vened under  chapter  36  of  this  title  and  who 
are  otherwise  eligible  for  consideration  for 
promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade. 

■■(CXl)  Of  the  total  numl)er  of  officers  in 
each  particular  competitive  category  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel  in 
the  Army.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corpis  and 
in  the  grade  of  commander  and  captain  in 
the  Navy  to  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher 
grade,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  convened  under 
section  615  of  this  title,  a  number  of  officers 
considered  for  promotion  to  such  grade  in 
such  competitive  category  equal  to  3  per- 
cent shall  be  promoted  to  such  next  higher 
grade  from  among  officers  in  such  competi- 
tive category  recommended  for  promotion 
to  such  grade  by  a  special  board  convened 
under  this  paragraph. 

■(ii)  Of  the  total  number  of  officers  in 
each  particular  competitive  category  in  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Army.  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps  and  commodore  ad- 
miral in  the  Navy  to  be  promoted  to  the 
next  higher  grade,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned under  .section  615  of  this  title,  a 
number  of  officers  considered  for  promotion 
to  such  grade  in  such  competitive  category 
equal  to  10  percent  shall  be  promoted  to 
such  next  higher  grade  from  among  officers 
m  such  competitive  category  recommended 
for  promotion  to  such  grade  by  a  special  se- 
lection board  convened  under  this  para- 
graph. 

■iiii)  The  number  of  officers  that  may  be 
selected  for  promotion  to  any  grade  in  any 
competitive  category  by  a  selection  board 
convened  under  chapter  36  shall  be  reduced 
by  a  number  of  officers  equal  to  the  number 
that  is  to  be  .selected  for  promotion  to  such 
grade  in  such  competitive  category  by  a  spe- 
cial .selection  board  convened  under  this 
paragraph. 

■(D)  Special  selection  boards  convened 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  36  of  this  title  to  the 
extent  practicable,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  provisons  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec 
retary  of  Defense.". 

<2)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  such  title  and  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle 
A  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  the  item  relating  to  chapter  5  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

5.  Chief  of  Military  Staff Ml'. 

(c)  Chapter  7  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section, 
"ti  ITH.  National  Mililart  .Advisory  (iiunril 

■  la)  There  is  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  a  National  Military  Adviso- 
ry Council.  The  Council  shall  consult  with 
and  advise  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  on  all 
matters  with  respect  to  which  the  Chief  of 
Military  Staff  is  responsible. 


■•(b)(1)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  four 
senior  military  officers,  one  each  from  the 
Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Before  making  an  appointment  under  this 
subsection,  the  President  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chief  of 
Military  Staff  regarding  the  appointment. 
Only  officers  having  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions, including  sut>stantial  joint  or  unified 
command  experience,  shall  be  eligible  for 
appointment  to  the  Council. 

■•(2)  Officers  shall  be  appointed  to  the 
Council  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  may  be 
reappointed  in  the  same  manner  as  original- 
ly appointed  for  not  more  than  three  addi- 
tional terms,  except  that  in  time  of  war  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  there  is  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  reappointments. 

■•(3)  Officers  appointed  to  the  Council 
may  not  be  assigned  any  duties  other  than 
those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  and  may 
not  exercise  any  command  authority  in  any 
armed  force. 

■'(c)  Only  the  most  experienced  and  out- 
standing members  of  the  armed  forces  may 
be  appointed  to  the  National  Military  Advi- 
sory Council.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  may  not  serve  on  active  duty  after 
completion  of  his  term  or  terms  on  the 
council,  except  that  such  restriction  may  be 
waived  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the 
case  of  any  member  in  time  of  war  declared 
by  the  Congress.". 

(d)(1)  Section  ITKa)  of  title  10.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
clause  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

(7)  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff:". 

(2)  Section  264(b)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'National  Advisory 
Council  ". 

(3)  Section  268(cK2)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Nation- 
al Advi.sory  Council  ". 

(4)  Section  525(b)(3)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    Chief  of  Military  Staff" 

(5)  Section  743  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■Chief  of  Military  Staff  ". 

(6i  Section  5081(b)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   Chief  of  Military  Staff". 

(7»A)  Section  413  of  title  37.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Chief  of  Military 
Staff". 

(B)  The  heading  for  section  413  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■ti  ll:l.  (  hief  »f  Military  SlafT'. 

(C)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  7  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  413 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

413.  Chief  of  Military  Staff". 
(8)  Section  411ia)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  Chief  of 
Military  Staff"  after  "Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  in  footnote  2  of  the 
table  contained  in  such  section. 
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ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  25.  line  8,  strike  out  "4  percent" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "5.5  percent". 

On  page  25.  strike  out  lines  14  through  21 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  The  rates  of  basic  pay  and  the  basic  al- 
lowance for  subsistence  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  are  increased  by  5.5  per- 
cent effective  January  1. 1985. 


McCLURE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3169 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Syhms,  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  biU  S.  2723. 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

STOCKPILE  PROVISIONS 

1.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices is  authorized  to  utilize  10,000,000  troy 
ounces  of  silver  from  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile  to  mint  coins  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. Disposals  of  silver  from  the  National 
Defense  Stockpile  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
during  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shail 
mint  and  issue  coins  of  the  United  States 
under  this  section  in  such  quantities  as  are 
necessary  to  meet  public  demand. 

(c)(1)  The  coins  minted  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  either  sold  or  furnished  on 
consignment  in  bulk  on  a  negotiated  basis 
by  the  Secretary  to  primary  dealers  in  bul- 
lion, coins,  banks,  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions in  accordance  with  such  procedures 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  at  prices  to  the 
general  public  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  silver  content  of  the  coins  on 
the  day  of  the  sale,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  plus  costs  of  minting,  distribut- 
ing, promoting,  and  marketing  the  coins. 
The  Secretary  shall  seek  to  keep  costs  of 
minting,  distributing,  promoting,  and  mar- 
keting of  the  coins  as  low  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  section.  In 
no  event  shall  the  portion  of  the  price  at- 
tributable to  the  costs  of  minting,  distribut- 
ing, promoting,  and  marketing  the  coins 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  coins  silver  content  or  $.75  per 
coin,  whichever  is  lower.  Such  sales  and  con- 
signment shall  begin  not  later  than  January 
1.  1985. 

(2)  Coins  minted  under  this  section  shall 
be  legal  tender  and  l)ear  the  same  design  as 
that  of  the  1908  "St.  Gaudens"  twenty 
dollar  coin:  be  inscribed  with  the  year  of 
minting:  have  reeded  edges:  contain  one 
troy  ounce  of  0.999  fine  silver:  weigh  31.1035 
grams;  and  have  a  diameter  of  38.1  millime- 
ters (1.5  inches).  Such  coins  shall  not  con- 
tain the  inscription  of  the  words  "Twenty 
Dollars"  but  shall  have  the  inscriptions  of 
the  words  "Liberty",  "In  God  We  Trust", 

•United  States  of  America",  "E  Pluribus 
Unum ",  "One  Troy  Ounce"  and  "One 
Dollar'. 

(3)  Secretary  shall  define  the  term  "pri- 
mary dealer  in  bullion  coins"  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  ordinary  practices  of  the 
precious  metals  trade. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  sell  the  coins  in 
bulk  quantities  or  on  consignment,  in  ac- 


packaged  for  bulk  sales  in  tubes  containing 
not  less  thtm  25,  but  no  more  than  1000 
coins.  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  United 
States  Mint's  mailing  list  and  make  other 
reasonable  and  appropriate  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  retail  sale  of  the  coins.  Coins  made 
available  to  the  mailing  list  of  the  United 
States  Mint  may.  at  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tion, l>e  produced  as  a  proof  coin  and  sold  at 
a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the  face  value,  the 
precious  metal  content,  plus  the  additional 
expenses  of  their  manufacture  and  sale,  or 
as  special  uncirculated  coins,  packaged  dis- 
tinctively by  the  United  States  Mint. 

(c)  The  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  coins 
minted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, after  deducting  the  costs  incurred  by 
the  Secretary  in  minting,  distributing,  pro- 
moting and  marketing  the  coins,  the  book 
value  of  the  silver,  and  the  face  value  of  the 
coins.  That  portion  of  the  proceeds  repre- 
senting the  costs  incurred  of  minting,  dis- 
tributing, promoting,  and  marketing  the 
coins  and  the  book  value  of  the  silver  shall 
be  credited  to  the  mint  appropriation.  The 
net  proceeds,  including  the  aggregate  face 
value  of  the  coins  received  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  National  Defense  Transaction  Fund. 


PROXMIRE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3170 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Kasten, 
and  Mr.  Nickles)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  insist  that  the  pertinent 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  meet  or  exceed  their 
pledges  for  an  annual  increase  in  defense 
spending  during  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
of  at  least  three  percent  real  growth  and 
should  insist,  that  Japan  further  increase  its 
defense  spending  during  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  in  furtherance  of  increased  unity. 
equitable  sharing  of  our  common  defense 
burden,  and  international  stability. 


of  the  Soviet  Union  and  as  a  consequence 
enhance  the  deterrent  posture  of  the  United 
States.  (3)  that  such  technologies  and  pro- 
grams should  be  funded  at  the  levels  au- 
thorized in  this  Act.  and  (4)  that  all  the 
funds  appropriated  for  such  programs 
should  be  fully  utilized  for  such  programs. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  of  appropriations  in 
this  Act  to  carry  out  the  Advanced  Technol- 
ogy Bomber  program  and  the  Advanced 
Cruise  Missile  program  may  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose. 


BYRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3171 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Nunn) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2732,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  128,  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  USING  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED FOR  THE  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  BOMBER 
AND  THE  ADVANCED  CRUISE  I«1SSILE  PROGRAMS 
FOR  ANY  OTHER  PURPOSE 

Sec.  .  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
(1)  that  the  capabilities  inherent  in  the 
technologies  associated  with  the  Advanced 
Technology  Bomber  program  and  the  Ad- 
vanced Cruise  Missile  program  are  a  critical 
national  security  asset  for  maintaining  an 
adequate  and  credible  deterrent  posture,  (2) 
that  such  technologies  and  programs  should 
be  developed  as  rapidly  as  feasible  in  order 
to  produce  and  deploy  advanced  systems 
which  will  complicate  the  military  planning 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  June  7,  at  10 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  entitled 
"Women  m  Development:  Looking  to 
the  Future.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMI"rrEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
June  7,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  markup 
on  S.  1300,  S.  2646,  and  H.R.  3050,  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936,  and  other  pending 
calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  June 
7,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Charles  G. 
Stalon,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission; and  Rtjbert  N.  Broadbent,  of 
Nevada,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  June  7,  in  order  to  receive 
testimony  concerning  the  following 
nominations: 

U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE 

Jean  Galloway  Bi.ssell,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  Federal  cir- 
cuit. 

U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

John  M.  Duhe,  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Louisiana, 
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Tom  S.  Lee.  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  .southern  district  of  Mis 
sissippi. 

U.S.  COtJRT  or  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Dominick  L.  DiCarlo.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  International 
Trade 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ASBESTOS  SCHOOL  HAZARD 
ABATEMENT  ACT  AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Prt^sident.  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Asbestos  School  Hazard 
Abatement  Act  floor  amendment 
which  passed  the  Senate  yesterday.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  the  importance  of 
this  first  step  which  has  been  taken  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  for  those 
schools  which  need  financial  assist- 
ance to  control  severe  asbestos  haz- 
ards. This  amendment,  when  finally 
enacted,  will  establish  a  program 
within  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
danger  present  in  our  schools  due  to 
asbestos  hazards  and  provides  loans 
and  matching  grants  to  eligible  high- 
priority  schools.  In  order  to  provide 
such  assistance,  my  colleagues  and  1 
authorized  $50  million  for  this  pro- 
gram in  both  fiscal  year  1984  and 
fiscal  year  1985.  and  $100  million  for 
each  of  the  subsequent  5  years. 

Nationwide,  the  EPA  has  stated  that 
as  many  as  14.000  schools  may  contain 
asbestos  hazards,  posing  risks  to  3  mil- 
lion students.  Approximately  224  chil- 
dren per  100.000  exposed  to  very  mini- 
mum levels  of  asbestos  will  die  early  as 
a  result  of  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
esophagus,  lungs,  or  colon. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  there 
are  no  concrete  figures  to  demonstrate 
the  extent  of  asbestos  problems  in  cur 
schools.  However,  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized by  the  Asbestos  Abatement  In- 
formation Center  in  Baltimore  that 
hazardous  asbestos  conditions  are 
present  in  many  areas  of  the  State.  In 
some  counties,  the  schools  themselves 
have  the  financial  resources  to  detect 
and  control  asbestos  hazards.  Howev- 
er, in  other  areas,  such  as  Baltimore 
City  and  some  rural  areas  of  the  State. 
Federal  loans  and  matching  grants 
will  be  welcomed  as  an  important 
means  of  controlling  such  hazards. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  in  passing 
this  important  amendment  and  look 
forward  to  its  final  enactment  and 
prompt  implementation.* 


SUCCESS  WITH  NUCLEAR 
POWER 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  luiow.  I  strongly  believe  that  nu- 
clear power  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  electricity 
producing  capacity  and  our  energy  in- 
dependence. 


There  have  always  been  many  oppo- 
nents to  the  use  of  nuclear  power,  and 
in  recent  months,  the  media's  frequent 
reports  of  construction  and  financial 
problems  in  the  nuclear  industry  have 
given  considerable  negative  material 
for  the  critics  tc  use  in  a  continuing 
assault  on  the  entire  nuclear  commu- 
nity. 

As  a  result,  the  public's  perception 
of  the  nuclear  industry  is  that  it  has  a 
disastrous  past  and  a  dismal  future— if, 
indeed  it  has  any  future  at  all. 

However,  an  editorial  in  the  May  27 
i.sKue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  puts  the 
i-ssue  in  perspective.  Titled.  "Success 
With  Nuclear  Power.  "  the  editorial 
correctly  notes,  as  I  have  so  often, 
that  there  are  many  more  successes 
than  failures  in  the  nuclear  industry, 
both  here  and  abroad. 

In  the  United  States.  85  nuclear 
plants  are  operating:  50  more  are 
under  construction,  one-third  of  the 
world's  total  nuclear  capacity  is  here, 
which  last  year  displaced  35  percent  of 
our  oil  imports. 

Although  safety  is  the  critic  s  rally- 
ing cry.  the  editor  points  out  that  in 
758  reactor  years  of  U.S.  nuclear  pow- 
erplant  operation  there  has  not  been  a 
single  fatality  due  to  radiation.  He  fur- 
ther notes  the  industry's  efforts  to  en- 
hance safety,  reliability,  and  lower 
costs  include  research  on  smaller  mod- 
ular plants,  standardization  of  compo- 
nents, and  reviving  the  high-tempera- 
ture gas  reactor. 

With  electric  demand  growth  in- 
creasing as  a  result  of  the  economic  re- 
covery, and  nuclear  energy  costs  of  3.1 
cents  a  kilowatt-hour  compared  to  3.5 
cents  for  coal  plants,  the  editor  feels 
nuclear  power  has  some  appealing 
assets. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  positive,  upbeat  flavor  of  this  edi- 
torial. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  27.  19841 
Success  With  Nuclear  Power 

Those  who  think  the  nuclear  power  indus 
try  IS  dead  ouKht  to  look  at  Japan.  China. 
France- or  tlie  United  States.  While  news  of 
the  financial  failure  of  yet  another  U.S.  nu- 
clear plant  .seems  to  come  almost  quarterly, 
there  have  tx-en  far  more  successes  than 
failures.  Eighty-five  nuclear  plants  operate 
in  the  United  States,  and  50  more  are  under 
construction.  One-third  of  the  world's  total 
nuclear  capacity  is  here.  That  capacity  re- 
duced oil  imports  by  35  percent  last  year. 

Nuclear  critics  persist  in  bringing  up  the 
safety  issue,  the  threat  of  a  reactor  melt- 
down that  they  claim  is  the  Achilles  heel  of 
the  industry  as  re\ealed  by  the  accident  at 
rhree  Mile  Island.  Yet  safety  procedures 
are  tieing  improved,  and  the  risk  grows  ever 
smaller.  It  must  be  noted  that  there  were  no 
casualties  even  at  TMI.  In  758  reactor-years 
of  nuclear  power  plant  operation  in  the 
United  States,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
fatality  due  to  radiation. 

The  industry  continues  to  work  to  make 
ilie  plants  safer.  Westinghouse  and  General 
Electric,  in  conjunction  with  Japanese  com- 


panies, are  seeking  to  develop  light  water  re- 
actors (the  dominant  type  in  the  world) 
that  are  simpler,  safer  and  more  reliable. 
There  are  studies  of  inter-company  and 
even  inter-nation  standardization  of  nuclear 
components  to  enhance  safety  and  reliabil- 
ity and  to  lower  costs.  Research  is  being 
done  on  the  advantages  (safety  and  other- 
wise) of  building  smaller,  modular  nuclear 
plants,  one-half  or  one-quarter  the  size  of 
the  ones  being  built  today.  There  is  talk  of 
reviving  the  high-temperature  gas  reactor,  a 
meltdown-proof  system  thjat  was  aban- 
doned 20  years  ago  but  that  might  make  a 
comeback  if  it  were  redesigned. 

Other  factors  could  give  nuclear  a  new 
lea.se  on  life.  Electric  demand  growth  is 
picking  up  because  of  the  economic  recov- 
ery. The  utility  industry  may  have  to  start 
once  again  to  plan  for  new  power  plants, 
after  several  years  of  doldrums.  Nationally, 
nuclear  energy  costs  3.1  cents  a  kilowatt 
hour,  compared  with  3.5  cents  from  coal 
plants.  If  costly  emission  controls  to  prevent 
acid  rain  are  mandated  for  coal  plants— as 
may  happen  within  a  few  years— nuclear 
plants  could  prove  even  more  appealing. 
The  quesUon  is  whether  the  public  can  be 
con\  inced  they  are  safe.« 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 

•  Mr.  GLENN,  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  to  enact  a 
Baltic  Freedom  Day.  I  feel  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  again  reiterate  our  concern 
for  the  plight  of  the  Baltic  States  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and 
their  citizens'  heroic  struggle  to  main- 
tain their  national  identity. 

On  June  14.  1940.  the  Soviet  Union 
forcibly  occupied  and  incorporated  the 
states  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia into  the  U.S.S,R,  After  the  First 
World  War.  these  nations  declared 
their  independence  and  enjoyed  a 
brief  but  proud  moment  of  democratic 
government.  With  the  outset  of  the 
Second  World  War.  it  was  decided  by 
Hitler  and  Stalin  that  these  nations 
should  be  absorbed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Baltic 
people  were  killed  and  over  1  million 
were  deported  to  slave  labor  camps  be- 
cause of  their  religious  or  political 
views.  These  deported  individuals  were 
replaced  by  people  from  other  regions 
of  the  farflung  Soviet  Empire  in  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  national  identi- 
ties of  the  Baltic  people. 

Despite  ruthless  Soviet  subjugation, 
the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  have  striven  to  maintain 
their  rich  national  and  cultural  herit- 
age. And  their  civic  organizations  and 
churches  in  the  free  world  have  strug- 
gled to  keep  faith  with  their  enslaved 
countrymen  so  that  the  dimmed  light 
of  freedom  is  not  extinguished.  While 
world  attention  is  focused  on  the  un- 
fortunate peoples  of  Poland  and  Af- 
ghanistan, we  must  never  forsake  the 
struggle  of  the  courageous  Baltic 
people  for  freedom.  These  people  look 
to  the  United  States  as  a  source  of 
moral  support  and  unwavering  com- 
mitment to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
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self-determination.  As  the  oldest  de- 
mocracy in  the  world,  we  must  do  all 
that  we  can  to  help  support  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  national  consciousness 
and  cultural  integrity  of  these  once- 
free  nations. 

By  establishing  a  Baltic  Preedom 
Day,  we  not  only  express  the  solidarity 
of  Americans  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  enslaved  Baltic  people,  but  we 
remind  the  international  community 
that  by  the  continued  subjugation  of 
the  Baltic  States,  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  its  flagrant  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords.* 


nities  they  had  been  denied.  Holt  was 
among  the  marchers  in  1963  when  King  led 
his  dramatic  march  in  Washington  and  gave 
his  famous  "I  have  a  dream"  speech. 

We  are  glad  Edgar  Holt— who  too  had  a 
dream— lived  to  see  the  people  of  Flint  elect 
a  black  mayor.  James  A.  Sharp  Jr.  And  we 
are  sorry  Flint  has  lost  his  wise  counsel  in 
the  never-ending  battle  against  prejudice. 

Our  community  is  made  poorer  by  his 
passing.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDGAR  BERNARD 
HOLT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Pebruaify,  a  great  leader  in  the  com- 
munity of  Flint  passed  away,  and  it  is 
appropiiate  that  we  mark  his  passing 
in' this 'small  fashion.  Edgar  Bernard 
Holt  was  an  individual  totally  commit- 
ted to  the  betterment  of  his  communi- 
ty, and  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  civil 
rights. 

He  was  a  leader  in  all  senses  of  that 
word:  id  his  many  years  as  a  General 
Motors  employee,  his  involvement  in 
political  campaigns,  and  in  his  many 
positions  in  the  Flint  NAACP. 

His  advice,  wisdom  and  clear-thinli- 
ing  will  be  deeply  missed  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  by  thousands  that  have 
benefited  from  his  works  and  whose 
lives  are  richer  because  of  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  equality  and  civil 
rights.  Perhaps  the  most  fitting  exam- 
ple of  the  fruits  of  his  labor  in  Flint 
came  last  year  with  the  election  of  a 
black  mayor  in  Flint,  something  Edgar 
Holt  had  strived  for  over  many  years. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Flint  Journal,  and  add  my 
voice  tx)  all  those  who  know  that 
Edgar  Holt  will  be  missed  in  so  many 
ways,  and  at  those  critical  times  where 
his  vision  provided  the  light  for  all  of 
us  to  move  forward. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Holt.  Too.  Had  a  Dream 

In  the*  death  of  Edgar  A.  Holt,  Flint  has 
lost  a  leader  who  did  much  to  rid  our  com- 
munity Of  racial  bias. 

Over  his  lifetime,  he  made  civil  rights  his 
cause.  He  had  known  the  cancerous  stigma 
of  prejudice  while  growing  up  in  the  South, 
and  after  graduation  from  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity, dedicated  himself  to  fighting  it. 

Holt's  efforts  were  channeled  primarily 
through  the  NAACP.  He  served  the  Flint 
branch  as  president  for  six  years  and 
headed  the  Michigan  Cortference  of  NAACP 
Branches  from  1964  to  1967. 

He  was  a  familiar  figure  at  local  govern- 
mental sessions,  invariably  speaking  out  on 
issues  f(Kused  on  ending  practices  which  un- 
fairly liiiited  opportunities  for  blacks. 

During  the  tumultuous  1960s,  Holt  saw- 
great  civil  rights  progress  as  Martin  Luther 
King  seized  a  historic  moment  and  brought 
about  laws  guaranteeing  minorities  opportu- 


RESCUE  AT  SEA:  A  DAILY  MIS- 
SION FOR  THE  COAST  GUARD 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Coast  Guard  do  an 
outstanding  job  in  coping  with  all 
manner  of  emergencies  at  sea.  Their 
record  of  saving  lives  and  preventing 
maritime  disasters  is  an  excellent 
one— a  performance  which  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  because  search  and 
rescue  is  but  one  of  the  many,  many 
responsibilities  borne  by  the  Coast 
Guard. 

A  recent  article  in  Parade  magazine 
profiled  the  search  and  rescue  mission 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Cape  May  Air 
Station,  1  of  26  Coast  Guard  bases 
providing  air/sea  rescue  coverage 
across  the  country.  I  would  like  to 
share  this  compelling  profile  with  my 
colleagues,  and  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  article  from  Parade  magazine 
dated  May  27.  1984.  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record: 

The  wind  blows  like  a  solid  wall  of  cold 
over  Cape  May.  N.J..  and  the  sea  slams  in 
gray  and  marbled.  The  North  Atlantic 
stretches  3000  miles  from  here— icy.  forbid- 
ding and  stark.  But.  in  an  isolated  hangar 
along  the  shore,  the  helicopter  rescue  pilots 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Cape  May 
Air  Station  are  ready  for  whatever  the  wind 
and  the  sea  may  bring.  The  cold  Atlantic  is 
their  turf. 

One  of  26  Coa-st  Guard  bases  providing 
air-sea  rescue  coverage  across  the  country— 
from  Kodiak  in  Alaska  to  Houston  to 
Miami— Cape  May  is  responsible  for  oper- 
ations over  an  area  of  8000  .square  miles. 
Mo.st  of  its  missions  are  flown  against  the 
knife  edge  of  severe  weather. 

When  distress  calls  come  in  to  Cape  May. 
as  they  did  283  times  last  year,  the  rotors  of 
the  helicopters  begin  to  turn,  and  the  wind 
shakes  the  big  HH-52As  as  if  they  were 
Volkwagens.  The  pilots  in  their  Nomex 
flight  suits  talk  through  the  numbers  and 
call  signs  of  their  preflight  checkoff.  Most 
feel  fear,  but  they  have  learned  to  put  it 
away.  Fear  intrudes  on  their  work.  At  take- 
off, they  are  past  it. 

Then  the  turbines  shriek,  the  pilot  grabs 
the  collective  stick  down  by  his  left  hand 
and  lifts  off,  arcing  out  over  the  coa.st  to  the 
ocean,  to  someplace  where  lives  are  in  peril. 
If  sailboats  off  California  or  Georgia  are  dis- 
masted in  storms,  the  Coast  Guards  Sikor- 
sky helicopters  go  to  the  rescue.  If  tankers 
split  apart  in  typhoons,  the  bright  white 
helicopters  of  the  Guard  bring  in  the  crew- 
men who  have  been  clinging  to  the  frigid 
wreckage. 

Coast  Guard  helcopters— or  -helos.  "  as 
they  are  called— operate  in  virtually  any 
weather  condition,  and  rescue  pilots,  who 
routinely  perform  with  extraordinary 
daring  to  save  peoples  lives,  learn  a  protec- 
tive callousness. 


Tn  this  business. "  says  Lt.  Stephen  T.  De- 
likat.  a  pilot  at  Cape  May.  'ifs  sort  of  an 
automatic  gut  reaction  to  go  out  and  do  the 
job.  " 

On  the  night  of  Dec.  16.  1982.  Lieutenant 
Delikat,  then  25  years  old.  was  on  duty 
when  a  distress  call  came  in  at  9  p.m.  from 
the  fishing  ve.ssel  Marblehead,  out  of  Ocean 
City.  Md.  He  and  fellow  pilot  Paul  EUner. 
the  aircraft  commander,  took  off  to  search 
for  the  four  crew  members,  who  were  cling- 
ing to  a  life  raft  in  the  rolling  seas. 

In  pitch  black,  Delikat  and  Ellner  combed 
the  waves  for  two  hours.  The  temperature 
was  32  degrees,  freezing  conditions  were  set- 
ting in,  and  rain  clouds  limited  them  to 
flying  below  250  feet.  It  was  like  battering 
through  a  squall,  but,  says  Delikat  today.  "I 
don't  think  I  had  a  single  thought  about  my 
own  safety  until  I  was  back." 

Delikat  notes  that  Coast  Guard  pilots 
must  steel  them.selves  not  only  against  their 
own  fear  but  also  against  their  natural  con- 
cern for  the  people  for  whom  they  are 
searching.  "You  don't  put  yourself  in  the 
position  where  you  are  sorrowful."  Delikat 
says.  "You  can't  have  a  lot  of  pity  overtake 
you.  It  could  gel  to  the  point  where  you 
could  not  perform  your  mission  properly." 
It  is  only  after  the  mission,  he  says,  that  "I 
go  through  a  long  period  of  reflection  about 
what  they  must  have  gone  through.  " 

Delikals  search  that  night  was  unsuccess- 
ful. The  crew  of  the  Marblehead  was  found 
the  next  morning.  They  had  died  from  the 
cold. 

On  April  17,  1983.  however.  Cape  May  Air 
Station  has  more  success.  On  that  day.  the 
party  fishing  boat  Adventurer  founded  in 
heavy  winds  and  eight-foot  seas  with  18  per- 
sons aboard.  Cape  May  rescue  teams  hoisted 
them  ail  out  of  the  drink  and  brought  them 
back  to  safety. 

T  wa.s  concentrating  on  making  sure  they 
were  all  inside  the  helicopter,"  recalls  air 
crewman  John  A.  Brenchak.  who  pulled  up 
seven  people,  including  the  captain  and 
mate,  into  the  belly  of  Helicopter  1463. 
"There  are  so  many  things  going  through 
your  head,  you  don't  have  time  to  be 
scared." 

Search-andre.scue  operations  by  its  heli- 
copter squadrons  are  only  one  of  I  he  Coast 
Guards  assignments.  The  39,000-member 
armed  service,  headquartered  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  under  the  aegis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  is  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  the  water— responsibile  for  in- 
suring safety  and  enforcing  the  law  on  all 
American  water  jurisdictions.  Commanding 
a  fleet  of  241  heavy,  medium  and  light  cut- 
ters, or  patrol  ships,  as  well  as  a  fleet  of 
2000  utility  boats  and  small  craft,  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Guard  clean  up  oil  spills, 
maintain  buoys  and  other  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, oversee  port  safety  and  inspect  Ameri- 
can merchant  ships  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  ,safe  for  sea. 

In  recent  years,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
taken  on  major  new  tasks— with  little  in- 
crease in  funds.  These  include  guarding 
fisheries  in  the  expanded  200-mile  zone  of 
United  States  fishery  control  and  interdict- 
ing illegal  aliens.  The  Guard  is  also  involved 
in  a  new  effort  against  drug  smugglers  and 
is  responsible  for  protecting  against  acci- 
dents involving  hazardous  materials  by  rig- 
orously inspecting  shore  sites  and  handling 
spills  that  do  occur. 

Still,  since  the  Coast  Guard  was  created  in 
1790,  lifesaving  has  been  its  fundamental 
mi,ssion.  Nationwide,  the  Coa.st  Guard  fields 
a  total  of  66  Sikorsky  HH-52A  helicopters— 
medium-range  aircraft  with  a  top  speed  of 
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109    knots    and    a   cruising    radius    of    150 
miles-as   well   as   31    HH  3P   helicopters 
larger,  heavy  endurance  machines  capable 
of  142  knots  and  a  cruising  radius  of  300 
miles. 

The  most  important  apparatus  aboard 
these  helicopters  is  the  airborne  mechanical 
hoist,  lowered  through  storms  to  pick  up 
survivors.  But  the  passenger  bay  of  an  HH 
52A  is  also  part  fire  truck,  part  ambulance- 
packed  with  blankets,  basic  medical  equip- 
ment, strobe  lights,  flares,  cable  cutters,  dye 
markers  and  message  t)otlles.  To  th»  shiver- 
ing survivors,  its  metal  t)elly.  canvas  benches 
and  navigation  gear  are  more  prer.ous  than 
a  suite  at  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

Pilots  say  the  most  diflicult  condition  for 
them  is  flying  solo  at  night,  over  the  ocean. 
Darkness  makes  flying  hazardou.s  and 
makes  objects  and  people  extremely  diffi 
cult  to  find.  Flying  in  an  Arctic  white 
out"— an  intense  snowstorm,  common  in 
Alaska  and  other  northern  states,  that  to 
tally  eliminates  visibility  — is  also  extremely 
demanding  on  pilots  In  a  whileout.  the 
crew  cannot  tell  whether  the  helicopter  is 
flying  up  or  down,  left  or  right,  except  by 
instruments. 

Indeed.  Coast  Guard  pilots  take  .substan- 
tial risks.  In  the  last  20  years.  38  pilots  and 
crewmen  have  died  on  mi.ssion-s.  In  the  most 
recent  incidents,  two  helicopters  were  lost  in 
attempts  to  recover  the  crews  of  .sinking 
fishing  vessels:  One  accident  occurred  on 
Jan.  7.  1982.  in  Hawaii,  the  other,  on  Nov 
14.  1981.  in  Oregon 

Not  all  rescues  are  conducted  over  water 
Lt.  Cmdr.  Bruce  E.  Melnick.  the  commander 
of  an  HH-3F  helicopter  based  in  Sitka. 
Alaska,  was  decorated  after  he  and  his  crevi 
rescued  the  pilot  of  a  small  plane  that  had 
crashed  into  the  face  of  a  mountain  in  den.se 
fog.  Melnick  maneuvered  his  big  helicopter 
right  up  to  the  crash  site,  .so  clo.se  thai  his 
rotor  blades  nearly  brushed  the  mountain, 
maintaining  a  hover  in  this  position  for  a 
half  hour  while  the  downed  pilot  was 
brought  aboard.  At  that  point.  Melnick  did 
an  instrument  takeoff  away  from  the  moun 
tain  face,  with  nothing  but  the  dials  and 
gauges  Ijefore  him  to  guide  his  ascent. 

Capt.  Lance  A.  Eagan.  the  commanding  of 
ficer  of  Cape  May.  believes  that  teaching 
pilots  to  limit  their  willingness  to  fly  in  any 
weather  condition  is  one  of  the  most  impor 
tant  functions  of  Coast  Guard  training. 
"The  Coast  Guard  has  an  old  saying.  '  says 
Captain  Eagan.  You  have  to  go  out.  but 
you  don't  have  to  come  back.'  In  aviation. 
we  have  tried  to  get  away  from  that  feel 
ing  " 

"The  most  difficult  decision  is  turning 
down  a  mission."  he  explains.  "There  are 
going  to  be  days  when  you  are  forced  into 
making  that  decision.  l)ecause  it's  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  crew  or  the  airframe, 

"We  will  risk  equipment.  That  is  a  legiti- 
mate risk.  But  loss  of  life  is  an  unacceptable 
cost  "  Eagan  likes  to  quote  a  time-honored 
saying  about  caution  and  flying;  There  are 
bold  pilots  and  there  are  old  pilots,  but 
there  are  no  old.  bold  pilots."  Eagan  adds: 
"We  want  everybody  to  be  old.' 

Eagan.  a  44-year-old  Coast  Guard  Acade- 
my graduate,  has  flown  in  whiteouts.  gales 
and  squalls  from  Alaska  to  Georgia— even  in 
one  New  York  City  blackout.  He  also  spent 
a  year  in  Vietnam,  on  loan  to  the  Air  Force, 
flying  with  the  37th  and  40th  Aerospace 
rescue-and-recovery  squadrons. 

On  one  mission— the  recovery  of  an  F-105 
pilot  shot  down  in  enemy  territory— Eagan 
ferried  his  HH-3F  helicopter  through  trees 
more  than  100  feet  tall,  lowered  his  para- 


medic crewman  and  then  retrieved  both  the 
paramedic  and  the  downed  pilot.  As  he 
began  to  pull  up  from  the  jungle,  Eagan  re- 
calls, "the  first  round  hit  through  the  wind- 
shield. When  the  paramedic  said.  Take  us 
up,  take  us  up.'  the  North  Vietnamese  start- 
ed tearing  the  body  of  the  aircraft  apart 
with  .small  arms  fire  '  Eagan  and  his  team 
managed  to  limp  back  acro.ss  the  Demilita 
rized  Zone  before  the  helicopter  gave  out. 
making  a  forced  landing  in  friendly  terri- 
tory. 

But  Eagan  says  he  agrees  with  the  remark 
of  an  Air  Force  pilot  who  flew  with  the 
Coast  Guard  on  an  exchange  program,  then 
served  in  Vietnam.  Upon  returning  from 
overseas,  someone  pointed  out  that  he  must 
hv  glad  to  l>e  home  No.'  the  pilot  .said." 
recounts  Eagan.  it's  .scarier  to  fly  for  the 
Coast  Guard  than  to  fly  in  Vietnam.  There's 
a  lot  of  blackne.ss  out  there.'  " 

Prospective  pilots  for  search-and-rescue 
assignments  undergo  rigorous  training. 
Each  year.  57  candidates  are  selected  for 
flight  training  With  a  14  percent  washout 
rate,  this  assures  a  crop  of  49  aviation  pilots 
each  year.  Upon  completion  of  basic  train- 
ing at  the  Navy  flight  school  in  Pensacola. 
Fla..  trainees  undergo  a  long  and  exhaustive 
education  covering  the  many  specialized  and 
complicated  operations  they  must  be  able  to 
perform. 

But  flying  helicopters  for  the  Coast 
Guard  is  not  all  dangiT  and  grim  business. 
It  al.so  has  times  of  beauty,  and  something 
approaching  joy.  Out  over  the  open  water, 
cruising  at  700  feet,  with  the  friendly 
.squawk  of  the  radio  coming  through  the 
earphones,  the  thin  metal  co  pilot's  .seat  of 
an  HH  52A  is  a  bleacher  position  overlook- 
ing nature's  spectacle.  Helicopter  flight  is 
different  from  airplane  flight.  The  helicop- 
ters Plexiglas  cockpit  bubble  affords  great- 
er freedom  and  a  tM-tter  view  of  the  terrain 
k)elow,  the  sky  ahead  and  above. 

You've  hit  on  the  .secret  of  why  we  do  it." 
Eagan  says.  "It  s  a  sensation,  a  high,  that 
once  you  ve  experienced,  it's  very  hard  to 
live  without   " 

Crewman  John  Brenchak  has  his  own  rea- 
.sons.  He  vividly  recalls  the  .scene  when  the 
18  survivors  from  the  Adienlurrr  were  final- 
ly gathered  together  in  the  dispensary  at 
the  Cape  May  Air  Station,  safe  on  land. 

When  the  pilots  and  the  two  crewmen 
walked  in  through  the  doors  where  the  sur 
vivors  were,  everyone  applauded."  sa.vs 
Brenchak.  That's  the  most  heart-warming 
thing  I've  ever  had  Being  recognized  for 
doing  a  good  job    • 


GRADUATION  ADDRESS  BY  ADM. 
JAMES  D.  WATKINS  AT  THE 
U.S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  May  23.  1984.  my  good 
friend.  Adm.  James  D.  Watkins.  deliv- 
ered to  the  graduating  class  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  v^hat  I  would  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  moving  statement  on 
the  obligations  of  the  individual 
toward  others. 

I  would  like  to  share  Admiral  Wat- 
kins  words  with  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  his  statement  to  the  1984  grad- 
uating class  at  Annapolis  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 


Address  by  Adm.  James  D.  Watkins.  Chief 
or  Naval  Operations 

CONCERN  NOT  FOR  SELF.  BUT  FOR  OTHERS- 
CHALLENGE  OF  LEADERSHIP 

Let  me  take  you  back  to  a  moment  in 
recent  history  which  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 
I  want  to  share  with  you  my  feelings  about 
the  tragedy  which  occurred  only  last  fall  in 
Beirut.  Lebanon,  on  Sunday  morning.  Octo- 
ber 23rd— these  are  feelings  which  will  con- 
tinue to  guide  my  actions  as  I  attempt  to 
serve  both  nation  and  world  community. 

It  was  on  this  morning  that  a  terrorist,  in 
a  bomb-laden  truck,  took  the  lives  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  one  brave  young  Ameri- 
cans, and  in  so  doing,  reawakened  this 
nation  to  the  terrible  crime  of  international 
terrorism:  its  cost  in  individual  lives,  its  toll 
in  national  suffering.  This  tragic  moment 
reminded  all  of  the  challenge  of  leadership. 

Events  of  this  tragic  day  were  best  sum- 
marized, not  by  official  report  or  investiga- 
tory commission,  but  by  one  of  our  rabbi 
chaplains.  Lieutenant  Commander  Resni- 
coff.  who  witnessed  not  only  the  darkness 
and  pain  in  Beirut,  but  the  dedication  and 
spirit  of  those  sailors  and  Marines  to  whom 
he  ministered  there. 

Rabbi  Resnicoff  wrote  about  a  friend  of 
his.  a  protestant  chaplain,  who  was  pulled 
from  the  ruin  of  what  was  once  a  concrete, 
reinforced  headquarters  building. 

And  as  this  young  chaplain  was  pulled 
from  the  carnage— after  being  trapped  be- 
neath tons  of  concrete  for  over  four  hours— 
his  body  racked  with  pain  and  still  unsure 
of  his  own  condition,  his  first  words  were  to 
ask  how  his  clerk  was.  Like  so  many  of  the 
men  .saved  that  day.  Rabbi  Resnicoff  wrote, 
this  survivor  asked  first  about  others. 

So  the  Beirut  tragedy  is  nol  07ily  about 
fear,  or  frustration,  or  death,  but  can  be  a 
symbol  of  spirit  and  strength  and  leader- 
ship: a  living  testimony  to  our  great  poten- 
tial as  Americans  with  special  God-given 
gifts  which  can  make  a  difference  in  a  grief- 
stricken  world.  Now  your  challenge  of  lead- 
ership is  like  this  special  service  to  human- 
ity embodied  in  the  spirit  of  that  day  in 
Lebanon— to  be  concerned  first  about 
others. 

For  you.  unlike  others  in  universities 
around  this  great  nation,  are  not  just  grad- 
uating from  a  college— you  are  not  just  en- 
tering the  job  market— you  are  assuming 
the  mantle  of  selfless  dedication  to  and  re- 
sponsibility for  safety  and  defense  of  this 
great  nation— and  its  people.  This  is  your 
oath.  As  a  result,  you  are  special— a  species 
to  be  cherished. 

Your  voyage  ahead  will  not  be  easy,  for 
the  course  is  strewn  with  the  social  flotsam 
and  jetsam  cast  off  by  those  who  espouse 
evil  and  despise  human  dignity. 

In  the  face  of  such  hazards,  you  must  dis- 
play courage  and  act  in  accordance  with 
moral  convictions.  You  must  not  be  fash- 
ioned by  events,  but  rather  shape  them  for 
the  future  good  of  civilization.  You  can  do 
this  through  helping  freedom-loving  and 
God-fearing  people— whenever  and  wherev- 
er you  find  them.  This  is  your  destiny— your 
challenge  of  leadership. 

In  your  exercise  of  a  global  mission  to  hu- 
manity, each  of  you  will  be  asked  to  contrib- 
ute in  your  own  special  way.  Yet  your  indi- 
vidual efforts  will  unite— through  the  per- 
formance of  our  Navy-Marine  Corps  team- 
to  form  a  singleness  of  purpose  and 
strength.  This  is  the  strength  of  today's  of- 
ficer corps. 

New  challenges  will  confront  you  every 
day  of  your  career— I  have  been  tested  anew 
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with  every  duty  assignment,  with  every  new 
billet. 

Only  recently,  I  was  tested  once  again.  A 
new  challegne  of  leadership  was  thrust 
upon  me.  for  six  days  after  the  bombing  in 
Beirut.  I  participated  in  a  ceremony  at 
Dover  Air  Force  Base  in  Delaware  which  in- 
spired a  course  change  In  my  professional 
life. 

At  barely  7  a.m.  on  a  Saturday  morning, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Gen- 
eral Kelley,  and  I  stood  with  families  of 
some  of  the  Beirut  fallen.  On  this  sad  day 
we  witnessed  arrival  of  the  first  fifteen 
bodies  of  those  who  had  died  in  Beirut.  As  I 
stood  before  those  flag-draped  coffins,  I  told 
those  present: 

•Por  anyone  to  die  as  the  resiilt  of  a  cow- 
ardly act  of  faceless  terrorism  leaves  each  of 
us  outraged  and  diminished.  Por  so  many  to 
lose  their  lives  both  saddens  us  and  makes 
us  determined  to  ensure  that  those  brave 
men  did  not  die  in  vain. 

"Now  I  would  hope  that  Americans  would 
strive,  on  an  urgent  basis,  to  build  a  new 
and  enlightened  national  strategy,  to  deal 
with  the  insidious  .  .  .  practices  of  individ- 
uals, and  their  supporting  governments, 
that  would  condone  such  acts  of  violence  as 
their  principal  tool  of  political  persuasion. 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  died,  and  those 
who  continue  to  serve,  we  must  do  this." 

Since  then,  assuming  a  personal  responsi- 
bility to  help  build  such  a  new  strategy,  I 
discussed  the  topic  of  terrorism  with  many 
people— military  leaders  and  civilians,  chap- 
lains and  lawyers,  ethicists  and  philoso- 
phers. I  knew  I  had  to  come  to  grips  person- 
ally with  this  threat  to  humanity,  so  that  I 
could  better  perform  my  duties  both  as  a 
military  leader  sworn  to  defend  this  great 
nation  and  provide  military  advice,  and  as  a 
man  concerned  with  the  proper,  moral  re- 
sponse to  immoral  acts. 

But  terrorism— like  so  many  other  modern 
problems— does  not  lend  Itself  to  simplistic 
•either/or"  decisions.  It  is  a  complex  sub- 
ject and  decisions  in  the  making  are  less  be- 
tween absolutes  of  entirely  good  or  dead 
wrong,  than  they  are  between  subtle  nu- 
ances which  make  up  the  best  possible 
course  of  action  considering  world  realities. 

In  my  search  for  answers,  I  selected  as  a 
starting  point  the  majority's  acceptance  of 
the  basic  right  to  defend  against  unjust  ag- 
gression. I  believe  as  long  as  evil  and  danger 
persist,  a  people  shouldn't  be  denied  the 
right  of  lawful  self-defense,  once  all  peace 
efforts  have  failed.  This  Is  a  lawful  obliga- 
tion of  peace-loving  nations.  This  Is  the 
foundation  of  your  oath  of  duty  and  call  to 
service. 

But  lawful  rights  constitute  only  one  side 
of  any  question.  Por  a  legal  action,  even  in 
our  society.  Is  not  necessarily  a  moral 
action.  And.  what  constitutes  a  proper  legal 
defense  against  terrorism.  Is  not  necessarily 
a  moral  response  to  terrorism.  Then  these 
questions  are  multiplied  a  hundred  fold 
when  we  take  the  terrorism  question  outside 
our  own  national  experience,  and  put  It  Into 
an  International  setting. 

This  is  further  complicated  because  It  Is 
difficult,  probably  impossible,  to  develop  a 
universal  definition  of  terrorism  upon  which 
all  can  agree.  Whereas  an  American  might 
see  terrorism  as  random  acts  of  violence,  or 
threats  of  violence,  usually  perpetrated 
against  Innocent  victims  to  evoke  fear,  and 
usually  undertaken  to  effect  political  objec- 
tives—a fanatic  might  see  terrorism  as  a  jus- 
tifiable extension  of  his  "war  of  liberation." 

But  I  am  not  without  answers:  the  Acade- 
my and  the  Navy  have  helped  train  me  to 


make  decisions.  Inculcating  a  strong  sense  of 
personal  morality  to  temper  my  decision- 
making process.  So.  as  a  military  leader,  and 
as  an  American,  charged  with  the  proper  de- 
fense of  this  great  nation,  I  found  my  own 
definition  of  terrorism  to  l)e:  the  compro- 
mise of  both  safety  and  sanctity  of  human 
life.  This  Is  the  core  of  the  most  heinous 
acts  of  terrorism. 

So  what  then  should  be  our  response 
when  threatened  with  terrorism?  Can  we 
attack  bases  where  terrorists'  bombs  are 
made?  Can  we  attack  the  base  or  country 
supplying  materials  and  money  to  the  ter- 
rorists? What  is  the  moral  response  to  such 
criminal  actions?  What  should  my  military 
advice  be? 

Out  of  my  search  for  answers  and  studies 
for  solutions,  I  found  that,  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances, there  can  be  moral  justification 
to  preempt  a  probable  terrorist  attack.  I 
found  that  under  those  circumstances,  the 
moral  course  is  to  take  action  necessary  to 
stay  the  terrorist's  hand. 

Indeed,  we  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  let 
any  small  group  of  fanatics  bend  the  will 
and  break  the  spirit  of  an  entire  nation— 
certainly  not  while  we  have  sworn  oath  to 
defend  that  nation— and  particularly  when 
our  own  sailors  and  Marines,  asked  in  by 
friendly  nations  to  help  them,  are  the  in- 
tended victims.  We  cannot  allow  fear  of  the 
unknown  to  become  our  reference  point  for 
action— or  Inaction. 

Since  you  will  face  similar  moral  dilemmas 
and  challenges  to  leadership.  I  thought  it 
might  be  useful  to  walk  you  through  the 
thought  processes  I  experienced  and  princi- 
ples I  discovered  which,  if  adhered  to.  would 
seem  to  justify  a  preemptive,  yet  a  moral  re- 
sponse, to  terrorist  attacks: 

First,  we  should  have  just  cause  to  believe 
we  are  threatened.  Traditionally,  this  is  de- 
fined as  either  self-defense  against  an  ag- 
gressor or  protection  of  legitimate  interests. 
Retribution  and  punishment  are  not  part  of 
a  moral  course,  and  will  not  suffice  as  rea- 
sons to  take  action  against  the  terrorist. 
Rather,  we  should  act  in  accordance  with 
out  needs  for  self-defense  and  protection. 

Second,  we  should  base  our  decision  to  act 
on  competent  authority.  This  means  a  le- 
gitimate government  is  the  only  vested  au- 
thority which  can  make  a  "go  or  no  go  "  de- 
cision. We  can  never  allow  ourselves  to  re- 
spond to  terrorism  for  personal  or  partisan 
political  purposes.  Rather,  we  should  search 
for  a  reasoned  and  disciplined  response  for 
the  greater  good  of  this  nation,  our  allies 
and  friends. 

Third,  military  force  must  be  our  last 
resort,  our  least  favorite  course  of  action.  As 
moral  people,  we  have  an  obligation  to  pre- 
serve human  life— even  those  hostile  and 
allied  against  us.  So  we  must  search  our 
entire  potential  range  of  responses— which 
can  include  certain  defensive  measures,  dip- 
lomatic actions,  political  and  economic  sanc- 
tions—before we  elect  a  military  response 
when  all  other  alternatives  have  failed. 

Next,  there  must  be  a  reasonable  hope  of 
success  before  we  take  any  preemptive 
action  against  terrorism.  Otherwise,  risk  of 
life  involved  in  our  actions  is  not  acceptable. 
This  will  require  the  best  possible  intelli- 
gence of  the  terrorist  and  his  intentions. 
The  less  precise  our  intelligence,  the  greater 
the  chance  for  mission  failure  and  the  less 
justification  for  taking  a  preemptive  course 
of  action. 

Finally,  we  must  foresee  more  good  than 
evil  as  a  result  of  our  actions.  We  must  con- 
sider the  preemptive  operation  we  plan  to 
undertake  in  the  laboratory  of  the  world— 


with  potential  danger  of  escalation  consid- 
ered, and  other  unintended  consequences 
which  could  render  our  actions  self-defeat- 
ing. The  question  is:  will  our  actions  deter 
aggressors  from  taking  other  actions  against 
us?  If  this  can  toe  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, with  the  greatest  possible  assurance, 
then  we  should  take  preemptive  action. 

Put  another  way.  we  should  work  to  make 
terrorist  acts  so  counter-productive  and 
costly,  or  seem  so  costly,  that  potential  per- 
petrators will  think  twice  before  conducting, 
or  threatening  to  conduct,  terrorist  acts.  In 
this  context,  even  a  retaliatory  act  carried 
out  for  its  deterrent  effect  may.  under  care- 
fully controlled  circumstances,  be  moral. 

I  have  shared  with  you  a  relevant  case 
study,  about  a  recent  challenge  to  my  lead- 
ership, in  which  I  felt  compelled  to  become 
involved  and  accept  a  degree  of  personal  ac- 
countability for  its  resolution.  By  so  doing, 
my  conscience  was  clear  that  I  had  tried  to 
faithfully  exercise  my  oath  of  service  to  hu- 
manity. 

In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  afford  to  speak 
in  grand  terms  about  morality  and  western 
world  leadership,  if  we  fail  to  get  involved, 
or  if  we  lack  conviction  to  stand  by  those 
terms,  with  resolute  and  responsible  action. 
To  quote  Shakespeare,  we  cannot  "speak  in 
a  monstrous  little  voice."  which  can  only  be 
viewed  as  a  legal  course  of  action,  surely  not 
a  moral  course  of  action  expected  of  mili- 
tary leaders  sworn  to  protect  others. 

Does  that  mean  we  should  always  take  a 
military  response?  No!  Fight  fire  with  fire  if 
you  will?  Not  at  all.  1  say  this  with  great  de- 
termination—a determination  that  Ameri- 
can force  should  never  be  used  haphazardly: 
should  never  be  used  without  first  thinking 
through  and  exhausting  every  other  possible 
action  available. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  never  adopt 
principles  expounded  by  those  we  seek  to 
thwart:  that  is.  to  return  action  of  kind  for 
kind.  I  am  convinced  our  course  is  sound,  for 
we  do  not  seek  to  destroy  our  enemies,  but 
to  protect  rights  and  freedoms  of  peace- 
loving  people  everywhere. 

All  of  this  time  and  effort  I  found  essen- 
tial to  provide  the  basis  for  my  moral  and 
ethical  approach  to  just  one  of  our  nation's 
current  challenges— terrorism.  You  and  I 
can  and  mus'  face  these  kinds  of  difficult 
questions,  both  as  responsible  citizens  of  a 
nation  which  has  the  capability  to  defend 
others  less  fortunate  than  ourselves,  and  as 
military  leaders. 

This  is  my  responsibility  to  those  brave 
men  who  died  in  Beirut  on  October  23rd.  A 
similar  responsibility  will  soon  be  yours  to 
Americans  and  all  other  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples yet  unborn.  By  seeking  agressively  to 
resolve  such  challenges  to  leadership  within 
a  moral  context,  you  will  all  be  more  like 
those  brave,  young  men  in  Beirut,  whose 
first  concern  was  not  for  self,  but  for  others. 
This  is  what  this  nation  will  ask  of  you. 

And  it  is  through  these  efforts  to  serve, 
that  even  the  common  takes  on  uncommon 
heroism— where  the  ordinary  has  extraordi- 
nary qualities  of  service  and  devotion.  No 
action  is  too  insiginificant  if  it  contributes 
to  the  greater  good  of  humanity. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  beautiful  call  to  hu- 
manity's service  I  once  heard  at  a  Washing- 
ton prayer  breakfast,  one  which  seeks  a 
commitment  to  special  sacrifice  which  you— 
as  future  leadens— will  be  asked  to  make  for 
this  nation.  I  ask  each  of  you  in  the  class  of 
1984  to  adopt  the  following  prayer  as  your 
own  commitment  to  responsible  military 
leadership: 
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Lord  God. 

You  have  not  called  me  to  some  putteritiK. 
pretty,  mundane  mediorritv 
You  have  called  me  to  renew  the  world 

This  is  my  task. 

Impossible? 

Unreachable"* 

Imperative^ 
Not  all  at  once. 
Not  by  revolution,  at   lea.sl   not   the  blood 

andthunder  kind. 
But  by  revolution  in  the  heart.s  of  people 

Starting  with  me. 
You  have  called  me  to  renew  the  world 

at  a  breakfast. 

at  the  supp<'r  table. 

in  a  staff  meetinR. 

at  the  poll.s. 

in  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
These  are  merel.v  putteririK.  peltv.  nuindaiie 

things. 
Unless  they  are  done  with  all  mv  mind 

and  strength 

and  soul 

and  heart 
To  renew  the  world  — 

This  is  my  ta-sk. 

God.  help  me. 

And  God  bless  you  and  this  Nation. • 


WAR  ON  DRUNK  DRIVING 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  House  of  Representatives 
took  a  major  step  toward  establishing 
a  uniform  minimum  drinking  age  of  21 
nationwide  and  saving  hundreds  of 
young  Uves.  with  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  by  Congressman  Jim 
Howard,  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1984.  The  Howard 
amendment  would  withhold  Federal 
highway  assistance  from  States  which 
refuse  to  raise  their  minimum  age  for 
the  purchase  and  public  possession  of 
alcoholic  beverages  to  21.  It  incorpo- 
rates the  language  of  H.R.  5383,  com- 
panion legislation  to  S.  2719.  which  I 
introduced  earlier  this  year. 

House  passage  of  the  Uniform  Mini- 
mum Drinking  Age  Act  comes  several 
days  after  the  tragic  defeat  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  New  York  State  legislature 
which  would  have  raised  that  State's 
minimum  drinking  age  to  21.  New 
York's  failure  to  act  is  bound  to  affect 
decisions  by  other  States,  such  as  Con- 
necticut, which  are  considering  this 
issue.  In  Ne*  Jersey,  we  are  acutely 
aware  of  New  York's  action  because 
we  share  a  border  with  that  State.  It  is 
our  young  people  who  cross  that 
border  in  search  of  alcohol  and  it  is 
our  young  people  who  die  on  the  roads 
of  the  four  adjoining  counties. 

It  is  significant  to  note  the  broad  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  Howard 
amendment.  Liberals  and  conserv- 
atives. Democrats  and  Republicans, 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  re- 
sponded to  the  public  support  for  this 
measure.  Gallup  polls  have  shown 
that  77  percent  of  the  American 
people  support  a  uniform  minimum 
drinking  age  of  21.  It  is  now  time  for 
the  Senate  to  respond  to  this  public 
outcry. 


Mr.  President,  one  of  the  few  nega- 
tive comments  made  regarding  the 
House  bill  was  based  on  the  old 
premise  that  "if  you  re  old  enough  to 
fight,  you're  old  enough  to  drink."  Re- 
cently. I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Gary  Cummings,  chief  of  police  in 
Bedminstcr.  N.J..  which  eloquently  ad- 
dre.sse.s  this  i.ssue.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
hi.s  1ft  ter  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  U>tter  follows: 

Township  ok  Bedminster. 

Polite  Department. 
Hifimmstrr.  N.J..  March  9.  1984. 
Senator  Fh.ank  R.  Laiitknbkrg. 
Svnatr  ()//(«■  Huildintj. 
WaihiuQlon.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Laitenbero  In  response  to 
.\our  letter  and  inquiry  of  February  28  I 
will,  if  I  niav.  relate  the  follow ing  story.  In 
February  of  19U(i  I  w.a.s  at  the  Oakland 
Army  Terinin.il  preparatory  to  being  sent  to 
Vietnam  a.s  an  inlanlryniaii.  I  was  19.  Some 
buddies  and  I  went  to  San  Franri.sco  the 
Might  before  we  left.  Try  a.s  we  might,  we 
were  refu.sed  at  every  bar  we  went  to.  I  re- 
memb«'r  feeling  that  il  wa.s  unfair  that  I 
could  be  sent  to  fight  for  my  country  but  I 
wa.snt  old  enough  to  buy  a  drink.  I  also  felt, 
for  the  .same  reason,  it  was  unfair  that  I 
wasn't  allowed  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
people  who  wt're  sending  me  there  When  I 
returned  from  Vietnam  m  April  of  1967  I 
still  wasn't  old  enough  to  drink  or  vote. 
When  the  voting  age  wa.s  lowered  to  18  I  ob- 
Mously  supported  the  move  as  fair.  Like 
wise,  when  New  Jersey  considered  lowering 
the  drinking  age  I  supported  the  propo.sal 
becau.se  I  remembered  California  in  1966 
and  thought  that,  finally,  it  was  fair. 

Senator,  using  my  logic  of  1966.  it  still  is 
only  fair  that  the  drinking  age  should  be  13. 
It  IS  not.  however,  practical.  Despite  idealis 
tic  concepts  of  fairness  I  have  to  be  practi- 
cal. I  can  .see  the  carnage  caused  by  drunk 
driving  and  I  know,  from  experience,  the 
problem  is  only  compounded  by  youth.  I 
would  suspect.  Senator,  that  if  the  number 
of  people  in  the  16-24  age  group  who  died  in 
alcohol  related  motor  vehicle  accidents  were 
tallied  on  the  Six  O'clock  News  as  the  Viet- 
nam casualties  were,  the  public  would 
become  as  incensed  with  the  figures  as  they 
were  with  those  from  Vietnam.  I  support 
your  bill  to  raise  the  drinking  age  to  21. 
Wars  can  only  legally  be  declared  by  Con- 
gress and  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  Con- 
gress declare  war  on  drunk  driving. 
Sincerely, 

Gary  H.  Cummings, 
Chief  Bedminster  Township  Police 

Departments 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  ACT  OF 
1984 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Senate  erred  in  adopting,  in  the 
early  morning  hours  of  April  12.  with 
no  notice  and  no  debate,  the  Grassley 
amendment  (No.  2994)  to  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984.  I  believe  the 
Senate  did  not  give  this  amendment 
the  proper  review  and  careful  consid- 
eration required,  and  that  such  review 
would  have  revealed  a  significant  flaw 
in  the  Grassley  amendment. 

The  Grassley  amendment  does  two 
things:  first,  it  provides  for  a  10-per- 
cent tax  credit  for  approved  soil  con- 
servation practices,  and  second,  it  ex- 


tends the  depreciation  schedule  for 
single  purpose  agricultural  buildings 
from  5  to  15  years.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  concept  of  soil  conservation; 
it  is  obviously  needed.  However.  I 
object  to  the  method  being  proposed 
to  pay  for  the  soil  conservation  credit. 
It  would  be  paid  for  at  the  expense  of 
the  poultry,  mushroom,  and  floral  in- 
dustries—just to  name  a  few. 

The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  of  1981  (TEFRA)  changed 
the  method  of  determining  deprecia- 
tion for  real  property  and  equipment. 
Single-purpose  agricultural  structures 
were  characterized  as  being  machinery 
or  equipment,  rather  than  real  proper- 
ty. This  permitted  poultry  houses,  or 
green  houses,  to  qualify  for  a  deprecia- 
tion schedule  as  short  as  5  years,  as 
they  are  used  in  the  producton  of  a 
special  product.  The  Grassley  amend- 
ment di.scriminatcs  against  this  seg- 
ment of  the  machinery  and  equipment 
category  by  reclassifying  it  as  real 
property.  Because  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances I  am  about  to  discuss,  this 
approach  is  totally  inappropriate  and 
unfair. 

Many  members  of  the  poultry  indus- 
try in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere 
have  already  been  injured  by  the 
recent  Avian  flu  epidemic.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania alone,  14  million  chickens  have 
been  destroyed  because  of  this  epidem- 
ic. The  poultry  industry  is  in  great 
need  of  assistance  to  rebuild  its  poul- 
try stock.  By  altering  the  poultry  in- 
dustry's treatment  of  depreciation 
under  the  Tax  Code  at  this  time.  Con- 
gress, via  the  Grassley  Amendment, 
would  be  harming  this  industry's  abili- 
ty to  firmly  reestablish  itself  in  the 
marketplace. 

1  would  also  urge  you  to  consider  the 
economic  consequences  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  mushroom  and  floral  in- 
dustries. Again,  both  industries 
employ  unique  structures  to  produce 
their  goods.  Further,  both  groups  are 
experiencing  economic  troubles  be- 
cause of  competition  from  foreign  im- 
ports. 

The  mushroom  industry  has  been  se- 
verely impacted  by  competition  from 
imports  from  China,  South  Korea,  and 
Taiwan.  In  October  1980,  the  mush- 
room industry  received  import  relief 
for  3  years  pursuant  to  section  201  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  That  relief  was 
given  so  that  the  mushroom  industry 
could  adjust  to  the  increased  import 
competition.  However,  during  the 
relief  period,  the  demand  for  mush- 
rooms dropped  off,  and  the  industry 
was  unable  to  recover.  Now,  at  a  time 
when  they  are  no  longer  receiving 
tariff  relief,  they  are  severely  threat- 
ened by  the  Grassley  amendment— a 
provision  that  will  make  their  recovery 
even  more  difficult. 

The  floral  industry  is  experiencing 
significant  domestic  competition  from 
Colombian  exporters.  The  production 
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of  Colombian  roses  has  increased  over 
50  percent  in  the  period  1980-82.  Pro- 
duction and  exports  will  no  doubt  in- 
crease further  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
decision  not  to  impose  trade  barriers 
against  Colombia's  rose  exports. 

In  short,  the  negative  impact  of  the 
Grassley  amendment  to  the  poultry, 
mushroom  and  floral  industries  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  entire  United 
States,  will  far  outweigh  its  soil  and 
water  conservation  benefits.  I  would 
therefore  urge  that  unless  another 
way  is  found  to  pay  for  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  tax  credit,  that  the 
entire  provision  be  deleted  from  the 
tax  bill.* 


Unfortunately,  the  biggest  problem 
with  myasthenia  gravis  is  that  it  is 
little  known.  Doctor's  often  misdiag- 
nose the  disease  as  brain  damage,  emo- 
tional disturbances,  or  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  limbs,  or  heart,  depending  on 
whether  these  parts  of  the  body  are 
affected  by  myasthenia  gravis.  A 
better  understanding  and  more  re- 
search into  the  cause  and  cure  of  my- 
asthenia gravis  is  necessary  to  conquer 
this  tragic  disease.  Myasthenia  Gravis 
Awareness  Week  will  provide  an  im- 
portant first  step  toward  the  goal  of 
increased  public  awareness. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution.* 


PROGRAM 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  MYASTHENIA 
GRAVIS  AWARENESS  WEEK 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  a  joint  resolution 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that 
will  designate  the  week  of  October  14 
through  October  20,  1984,  as  "Myas- 
thenia Gravis  Awareness  Week." 

Myasthenia  gravis,  first  diagnosed  in 
the  1600's  is  a  neuromuscular  disease, 
although  it  is  not  a  disease  of  either 
the  muscle  or  the  nerve.  This  disease 
results  in  a  deficiency  in  the  substance 
which  acts  as  a  conductor  between 
nerve  and  muscle.  The  major  symptom 
of  this  disease  is  chronic  fatigue.  The 
victim  experiences  periods  of  extreme 
weakness.  It  can  strike  anyone  at  any 
age.  An  estimated  100,000  to  200,000 
people  now  are  diagnosed  to  have  my- 
asthenia gravis  with  up  to  another 
100.000  undiagnosed  cases. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  PROXMIRE 
AND  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow,  is  there  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow, after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PROXMIRE)  be  recognized  on  spe- 
cial order  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
to  be  followed  by  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness until  no  later  than  10:15  a.m.. 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  2 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  will  convene  at 
9:30  a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
and  the  execution  of  one  special  order, 
there  will  be  a  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business  until  10:15  a.m.  At 
10:15  a.m..  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill,  which  is  the 
pending  business. 

At  that  time  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Byrd),  which  is  amendment  No. 
3164.  will  be  the  pending  question. 
There  is  a  time  agreement  limiting 
debate  on  that  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  30  minutes  equally  divided 
and  the  vote  will  occur  on  the  amend- 
ment at  10:45  a.m.  A  rollcall  has  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fully  expected 
that  there  will  be  another  rollcall  vote 
or  votes  tomorrow.  However,  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  anticipates  that  the 
Senate  should  be  able  to  complete  its 
agenda  for  tomorrow  by  some  time  bcr 
tween  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
6:34  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Friday,  June  8,  1984,  at  9:30 
a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Today  we  have  the 
distinct  honor  of  having  a  guest  chap- 
lain, who  happens  to  be  the  father-in- 
law  of  one  of  our  Congressmen,  Con- 
gressman DAitDEN  of  Georgia. 

The  Chair  presents  to  the  Members 
the  Reverend  Dr.  W.  C.  Budd.  retired 
district  superintendent.  Atlanta-Mari- 
etta Methodist  Churches.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

The  Reverend  Warren  Candler 
Budd.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind, 
forgive  our  foolish  ways. 

Reclothe  us  in  our  rightful  mind,  in 
purer  lives  Thy  service  find,  in  deeper 
reverence,  praise. 

We  praise  Thee.  O  Giver  of  all  good 
gifts,  for  the  ability  to  be  still  and  rec- 
ognize Thy  crystal  voice  from  all  the 
raucous  voices  of  life.  Place  in  the 
center  of  our  minds  the  cardinal  truth 
that  we  should  begin,  continue,  and 
end  each  day  in  Thy  presence. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  temperance, 
fortitude,  prudence,  and  justice  which 
are  reflected  in  the  discussions  and  de- 
cisions of  this  House.  May  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  continue  to  keep 
rancor  from  their  midst.  May  we  strive 
for  the  day  when  peace  covers  the 
Earth  as  water  covers  the  sea.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  days 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
abeent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  357,  nays 
38,  answered  "present"  4,  not  voting 
34,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Addkbbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NCi 

Andrews  i  TX  i 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Baleman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biasgi 

Bllirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brltt 

Broomfleld 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CAi 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Cllnger 

Coleman  iTX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

O'Amours 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

[Morgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 


[Roll  No.  2171 

yEAS-357 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Eklwards  (ALi 

Edward.s  iCAi 

Edwards  I  OK  > 

EnglUh 

Erdreich 

Erienbom 

Evans (ILi 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

F\)wler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HalKtNi 

HalKOH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

•lefner 

Hertel 

Hightowrr 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hurkaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  ( NC ) 

Jones  I  OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 


Kleczka 

Kogovs«k 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Lealh 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  <FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (PLi 

LIpinski 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA  I 

Long  (MDi 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney      - 

McNulty 

Mica 

MikuUkl 

Miller  ICAI 

Mineta 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Seal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 


PanetU 

Schaefer 

Tauzin 

Parris 

Scheuer 

Taylor 

Patman 

Schneider 

Thomas  (CA) 

Patterson 

Schulze 

Thomas  (OA) 

Paul 

Schumer 

Torres 

Pease 

Selberling 

Torrlcelll 

Pepper 

Sharp 

Towns 

Perkins 

Shaw 

Traxler 

Petri 

Shelby 

Valentine 

Pickle 

Shumway 

Vandergriff 

Porter 

Shuster 

Vento 

Price 

Siljander 

Volkmer 

Pritchard 

Simon 

Vucanovlch 

Pursell 

Sislsky 

Watkins 

Quillen 

Skeen 

Weaver 

Rahall 

Skelton 

Weiss 

Rangel 

Slattery 

Wheal 

Hatch  ford 

Smith  (FL) 

Whitehurst 

Ray 

Smith  (lA) 

Whitley 

Regula 

Smith  (NE) 

Whitten 

Reid 

Snowe 

Williams  (MT) 

Richardson 

Snyder 

Williams  (OH) 

Ridge 

Solarz 

Wilson 

Rinaldo 

Spence 

Winn 

Ritter 

Spratt 

Wirth 

Robiruon 

Staggers 

Wise 

Roe 

Stangeland 

Wolf 

Rogers 

Stark 

Wolpe 

Rose 

Stenholm 

Wortley 

Rostenkowski 

Stokes 

Wright 

Roth 

Stralton 

Wyden 

Roukema 

Slump 

Wylie 

Rowland 

Sundquist 

Yates 

Roybal 

Swift 

Yatron 

Rudd 

Synar 

Young (FL) 

Russo 

Tallon 

Young  (MO) 

Sawyer 

Tauke 

NAYS-38 

Zschau 

Berman 

Gekas 

Roberts 

Brown  (CO) 

Goodling 

Roemer 

Chappie 

Hansen  (UT) 

Sabo 

Clay 

Harkin 

Schroeder 

Coats 

Hawkins 

Slkorski 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hayes 

Smith.  Denny 

Coughlin 

Holt 

Smith.  Robert 

Dannemeyer 

Jacobs 

Solomon 

Dickinson 

Lewis  (CA) 

Walker 

Durbin 

Miller  (OH) 

Wax  man 

Emerson 

Mitchell 

Whiltaker 

Evans  (lAi 

Murphy 

Young  (AK) 

Fields 

Penny 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"-4 

Dymally 

St  Germain 

Oberslar 

Weber 

NOT  VOTING- 

-34 

Applegate 

Gingrich 

Pashayan 

Badham 

Hansen  (ID) 

Rodino 

Brooks 

Harrison 

Savage 

Brown  (CA) 

Heftel 

Sensenbrenner 

Coelho 

Leland 

Shannon 

Conyers 

Uoyd 

Smith  (NJ) 

Crockett 

Martin  (NO 

Studds 

Dixon 

Martin  (NY) 

Udall 

Fascell 

Mavroules 

Vander  Jagt 

Ford  (Ml) 

McCain 

Walgren 

Ford(TN) 

Michel 

Gejdenson 

Ottinger 

D  1120 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


DR.  WARREN  CANDLER  BUDD 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
guest  chaplain  this  morning  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  beloved 
United  Methodist  Ministers  in  this 
Nation.  Dr.  Warren  Candler  Budd  has 
been  a  member  of  the  North  Georgia 
Conference  for  50  years.  A  fourth  gen- 
eration Methodist  minister,  Dr.  Budd 
was  bom  in  Missouri,  reared  in  Ala- 
bama, and  received  his  A.B.  and  B.D. 
degrees  from  Duke  University. 

In  1956,  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  from  Lagrange  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Budd  has  held  many  prominent 
pastorates  in  north  Georgia  and  the 
Atlanta  area,  including  First  United 
Methodist  Church  of  Hapeville,  Glenn 
Memorial  United  Methodist  Church 
on  the  campus  of  historic  Emory  Uni- 
versity and  Northside  United  Method- 
ist Church.  He  also  served  as  district 
superintendent  of  the  Atlanta-Mariet- 
ta District  and  executive  secretary  of 
the  board  of  pensions. 

A  pioneer  in  the  field  of  housing  and 
medical  care  for  the  elderly.  Dr.  Budd 
was  the  cofounder  and  first  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Wesley  Homes,  Inc.  A 
health  care  facility  on  the  campus. 
Budd  Terrace,  is  named  in  his  honor. 
Dr.  Budd's  concept  had  led  the  estab- 
lishment of  nine  such  comprehensive 
housing  and  health  care  facilities  for 
the  elderly  by  the  United  Methodist 
Church  throughout  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia. 

With  Dr.  Budd's  support  a  new  hos- 
pital exclusively  for  the  treatment  of 
the  elderly  will  soon  be  constructed  on 
the  campus  of  Emory  University.  This 
hospital  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country  to  specialize  in  gerontolo- 
gy. 

Perhans  Dr.  Budd's  greatest  asset 
throughout  his  distinguished  career 
has  been  his  charming  and  energetic 
wife,  Dorothy.  An  accomplished  musi- 
cian and  teaching  professional,  Mrs. 
Budd  has  been  a  solid  foundation  of 
dedication  and  support  for  his  out- 
standing achievements. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Budd  have  four  chil- 
dren. Warren  Candler  Budd.  Jr..  David 
Otis  Budd,  Dorothy  Sue  Budd,  and  Lil- 
lian Budd  Darden.  who  also  happens 
to  be  my  wife.  He  is  the  son  of  a  distin- 
guished Methodist  minister,  John  Wil- 
liams Budd  and  Susie  Clark  Budd. 

Perhaps  he  is  proudest  of  all  though 
of  his  seven  grandchildren,  Lillian 
Christine  Darden,  George  W.  Darden, 
IV.  Evelyn  Courtenay  Budd,  Dorothy 
Rountree  Budd,  Warren  Candler  Budd 
III.  Andrew  Bryant  Budd.  and  James 
Wesley  Budd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for  permit- 
ting Dr.  Budd  to  be  our  guest  chaplain 
and  for  his  warm  reception  by  this 
body. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  TAKE  TO 
DEMONSTRATE  INJURY,  ITC? 

(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ap- 
palled at  the  decision  aimoimced  yes- 
terday by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  with  respect  to  imported 
nonrubber  footwear. 

I  believe  the  footwear  manufactur- 
ers of  America  have  made  significant 
strides  in  improving  their  ability  to 
compete  against  almost  impossible 
odds.  There  was  real  reason  to  hope 
for  a  turnaround  in  this  industry. 
Until  yesterday.  Now,  with  success 
within  sight,  they  are  being  cut  down. 
The  unanimous  decision  indicates  to 
this  Member  that  the  ITC  did  not  give 
full  and  fair  consideration  to  this  seg- 
ment of  our  economy.  What  does  it 
take,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  injury? 


action  to  cut  spending,  raise  revenues, 
and  reduce  deficits. 

But  time  grows  short.  Today,  I  will 
appoint  the  House  conferees  on  the 
budget  resolution.  This  is  where  we 
control  discretionary  spending.  I  will 
seek  to  go  to  conference  this  very 
afternoon.  If  the  Senate  is  unable  to 
meet  this  afternoon,  I  will  seek  to 
begin  conference  on  Monday. 

This  Congress  must  set  spending 
levels  and  cut  the  deficit  quickly  or  we 
place  at  risk  the  entire  world  economic 
structure.  We  must  deal  with  sub- 
stance, not  with  political  posturing. 

The  House  desires  to  act  quickly,  ef- 
fectively and  fairly.  We  have  been 
waiting  for  the  Senate  for  more  than  2 
months.  We  will  wait  no  more. 

Our  goal— all  our  goals— must  be  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  None  among  us  should 
place  partisan  advantage  above  the 
common  good. 


ICE  CREAM— IT'S  JUST  PLAIN 
GOOD 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  declaring 
July  Ice  Cream  Month  and  July  15  as 
Ice  Cream  Day. 

I  would  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me,  if  you  have  not  already 
signed  the  resolution.  Ice  cream  is 
good  for  you. 

If  you  feel  dejected  or  frustrated, 
eat  ice  cream;  if  the  legislative  process- 
es frustrate  you,  eat  ice  cream;  if  you 
are  happy  and  want  to  celebrate,  eat 
ice  cream.  Not  only  will  you  help  an 
industry  and  American  workers  but  it 
is  good,  it  is  just  plain  good. 


RECONCILIATION  CONFERENCE 
UPDATE 

(Mr.  PAN  ETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  conference  on  the  House  and 
Senate  reconciliation  bills  will  begin  in 
earnest.  Twelve  subconferences  involv- 
ing over  120  conferees  and  16  House 
and  Senate  committees  will  be  meeting 
to  work  out  a  compromise  package  on 
3-year  spending  cuts  and  revenue  in- 
creases totaling  over  $60  billion. 

Yesterday  progress  was  made  in  two 
subconferences— subconference  one, 
on  tax  legislation,  and  subconference 
six,  dealing  with  Federal  and  civilian 
retirement  issues.  This  morning  the 
Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  meet  again  on  reve- 
nues. 

Shown  below  are  the  12  subconfer- 
ences,  a  list   of   the  committees   in- 
volved, and  the  major  issue  areas  on 
(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and    which  they  will  be  meeting, 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and    — — - 
extend  his  remarks.)  ^      HooseconmrttMs 

Mr.     JONES     of     Oklahoma.     Mr.    

Speaker,  now  is  the  time  for  the  Con-    i  wjp  md  Means 

gress  to  act  to  reduce  deficits  which    ^  ^S^, 

undermine  our  economy.  Budjet 

Time  is  short  and  the  stakes  are    ^  ""^d^ 

high.  When  the  Congress  returns  from 
the  Independence  Day  break,  Presi-    <  "T^'^iST 

dential    politics    will    dominate    the  commenx, 

agenda.  5 t^&a!&. 

What  is  to  be  accomplished  must  be  Rufes,  Budget 

accomplished  this  month.  We  have  3    j  p^^,  ^„  ,^  ^ 

weeks.  service,  Armed 

If  we  fail  to  complete  the  deficit  re-  f^^'  g,^ 

duction  pstckage  by  that  deadline,  the  7 Armed  Seivices. 

impact  on  U.S.  interest  rates  could  be  ^SS^ 

catastrophic.  Therefore,  I  pledge  to  do  Budget 

everything  in  my  power  to  complete  «  Bwiung,  Budget 

work  on  the  most  effective  possible 
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It  is  our  hope  that  the  conference 
will  be  able  to  complete  action  by  mid 
month.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers, I  will  be  updating  our  progress 
on  the  conference  in  the  days  and 
weeks  to  come. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LANDINGS  ON  NORMANDY 

(Mrs.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
very  moving  experience  that  17  of  our 
colleagues  have  experienced  over  the 
last  3  days. 

We  were  privileged  to  accompnay 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Com 
mittee  to  Normandy  to  join  in  with 
many  of  our  veterans,  many  of  our 
military,  and  many  of  our  Americans 
to  commend  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  landings  on  Normandy. 

Those  of  us  who  had  this  opportuni- 
ty have  been  very  emotionally  drained. 
We  were  given  the  privilege  to  meet 
with  General  Collins.  General  Van 
Fleet  and  General  Gavin,  those  great 
leaders  who  took  our  troops  ashore. 

We  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
visit  Normandy  and  Utah.  Ste  Mere 
Eglise.  to  watch  the  Rangers  once 
again  scale  the  cliffs  at  Pointe  du  Hoc. 
We  finally  climaxed  yesterday  after- 
noon with  a  very  moving  ceremony  in 
the  cemetery  where  we  have  left  over 
9.000  of  our  comrades  at  rest. 

As  one  individual  told  me  as  we  were 
leaving  the  cemetery,  if  they  live  to  be 
100,  they  will  never  have  an  experi- 
ence like  this. 

I  think  we  should  all  be  so  terribly 
thankful  that  we  have  those  veterans 
who  have  come  back,  that  we  have 
those  veterans  that  have  laid  to  rest, 
but  we  should  also  be  so  terriblv 
thankful  that  we  have  an  America 
that  stands  up  for  what  we  know  is 
right  and  protects  us  as  it  has. 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXPAND  BENE 
FIT  PROTECTIONS  FOR 

FORMER  CIA  SPOUSES 

I       (Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
^    permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
joined  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Whitehurst).  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  an 
annuity  to  former  Central  Intelligence 


Agency  (CIA)  spouses  who  were  di- 
vorced prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  CIA  Spouses  Retirement  Equity 
Act  of  1982-Public  Law  97-269. 

The  1982  statute,  which  allowed 
spouses  who  had  been  married  to  CIA 
officers  for  at  least  10  years  to  obtain 
pension  benefits  in  a  divorce  settle- 
ment, applied  only  prospectively.  This 
was  so  because  benefits  awarded  by 
the  court  in  a  divorce  decree  reduced 
the  amount  of  the  employee  spouse's 
pension. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
would  provide  a  small  annuity  payable 
directly  from  Treasury  funds— not 
from  the  retirement  and  disability 
fund— to  approximately  65  women 
who  did  not  qualify  for  coverage  under 
Public  Law  97-269. 

Our  bill  recognizes  that  these, 
mostly  older,  former  spouses  are  no 
less  entitled  to  recognition  than  their 
younger  colleagues  who  qualified  for 
assi.stance  under  the  earlier  bill.  They 
have  performed  valuable  and  some- 
times dangerous  .services  for  the 
United  States,  the  nature  of  which  has 
prevented  them  from  acquiring  job 
skills  and  earning  pen.sion  rights  in 
their  own  behalf. 

Our  bill  would  also  readmit  former 
CIA  spouses  to  the  Federal  employee 
health  benefits  program,  from  which 
they  were  excluded  at  the  time  of  di- 
vorce, upon  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to 
the  Agency  and  employee  share  of  the 
health  plan  premium. 

These  benefits  are  particularly  im- 
portant to  older  spouses  because  age 
and  health  problems  often  acquired 
abroad,  render  private  health  insur 
ance  exorbitantly  expensive  and  in 
some  cases  completely  unavailable. 

I  hope  action  on  our  measure  is  swift 
and  uncomplicated. 


IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION: 
VOTE  FOR  THE  RULE 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  we  will  take  up  a  very  controver- 
sial bill,  the  immigration  bill.  The  bill 
is  confroversial  because  the  problems 
that  it  is  trying  to  solve  are  also  very 
controversial. 

But  I  come  down  here  today  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  rule.  The 
rule  on  this  bill  will  be  open.  In  fact,  it 
IS  probably  going  to  bo  one  of  the  most 
open  rules  I  have  ever  seen  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress.  Every  idea  is 
permitted  to  be  challenged.  There  will 
be  amendments  on  employer  sanc- 
tions, amendments  on  legalization, 
amendments  on  temporary  workers. 
Members  will  have  their  chance  to 
come  down  here  and  express  their 
opinion  on  every  part  of  this  issue. 

The  issue  of  immigration  will  not  go 
away.   If  we  do  not   take  it   up  next 


week  the  problems  will  be  harder  to 
resolve  next  year  and  the  following 
year. 

It  is  time  to  consider  this  bill.  I  un- 
derstand there  is  a  subterranean  effort 
to  try  to  kill  the  rule  as  a  way  to  not 
deal  with  this  bill.  I  think  that  is  a 
very,  very  bad  idea. 

I  would  like  to  finally  pay  tribute  to 
our  colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  He  has  dealt  with  an  issue 
that  is  the  most  unpolitically  sexy 
issue  since  I  have  been  in  this  Con- 
gress, has  shouldered  this  burden  all 
by  himself. 
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It  is  not  to  anybody's  political  advan- 
tage to  be  a  proponent  of  the  immigra- 
tion bill,  although  it  is  one  of  the 
more  serious  problems  we  face,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Mazzoli  deserves  credit  for 
keeping  this  issue  at  the  forefront  of 
the  policy  issues  we  debate  today. 


INTEREST  RATES 


NICARAGUA 


(Mr.  FOGLIETTTA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  'vlr.  Speaker,  the 
pleasantly  surprising  and  unexpected 
stopover  of  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
in  Nicaragua  is  an  encouraging  first 
act  by  the  administration  in  its  strug- 
gle with  the  Sandinistas.  Although  the 
time  for  direct,  high  level  meetings  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Nicara- 
gua came  long  ago,  clearly  it  is  not  too 
late  to  begin  now.  Our  enthusiasm  for 
Mr.  Shultz'  initiative  must,  however, 
be  tempered  by  caution. 

The  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  good  reason  to  be  skepti- 
cal of  any  sudden  move  toward  a  rap- 
prochement with  the  Nicaraguans  by 
the  administration.  Less  than  1  month 
ago,  the  President  referred  to  the  San- 
dinista  Government  as  "a  Communist 
reign  of  terror.  "  The  New  York  Times 
has  suggested  that  the  opening  of  a 
dialog  with  the  President  of  Nicara- 
gua. Daniel  Ortega,  is  linked  to  this 
body's  refusal  to  fund  the  CIA  backed 
Contra  rebels.  "With  talks  underway,  " 
the  Times  wrote,  "the  White  House 
can  contend  that  ending  American 
support  for  the  secret  war  robs  Mr. 
Reagan  of  a  vital  bargaining  card." 

If  the  administration  is  serious 
about  reducing  tensions  in  the  Central 
American  region,  it  will  find  many 
willing  partners,  including  Congress 
and  the  Contadora  group.  But  the 
White  House  should  not  mistake  this 
body's  resolve  on  the  issue  of  funding 
the  Contra  rebels.  No  White  House 
action  should  allow  this  body  to  ra- 
tionalize the  resumption  of  assistance 
to  the  Contras.  The  road  to  peace  in 
Central  America  lies  not  through 
threats  of  force,  but  through  rational 
negotiations. 


(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Members  of  this  body  and  I  met  with 
members  of  the  German  Bundestag  in 
Austria.  One  of  those  members  was  in 
the  process  of  buying  a  new  home  in 
the  Federal  Republic.  I  took  the  liber- 
ty of  asking  him  what  his  interest 
rates  on  his  new  home  were  going  to 
look  like.  He  indicated  to  me  between 
6  and  8  percent.  He  also  indicated  to 
me  that  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  members  of  the  community 
save  as  much  as  15  percent  of  their 
disposable  income  per  year.  That  com- 
pares to  4.8  percent  in  America,  the 
lowest  savings  rate  since  1949. 

It  is  time  we  learn  a  lesson  from  our 
good  German  friends.  It  is  time  we 
pass  legislation  to  encourage  Ameri- 
cans to  save  again.  H.R.  5678  accom- 
plishes that  result  by  giving  tax-tree 
interest  to  Americans  who  save  in  low- 
interest  passbook  savings  accounts,  to 
encourage  again  low-interest  rates  in 
America.  It  is  time  we  pass  such  good 
legislation. 


3UTI 


TRIBU*rE  TO  BERKLEY  BEDELL 
FOR  A  JOB  WELL  DONE 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often,  by  the  very  nature  of  legisla- 
tion, we  deal  with  each  other  one  on 
one  in  kind  of  a  negative  or  adversarial 
relationship.  Often  when  we  say  some- 
thing positive  about  someone  we  wait 
until  that  someone  is  about  to  leave  or 
has  left  us. 

I  would  like  to  reverse  that  today.  If 
I  could,  and  say  something  kind,  per- 
sonally kind,  in  appreciation  for  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  did  a  good 
job  last  week,  a  great  job  I  think,  on 
the  armed  services  bill,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  bill,  and  I  am  talking 
about  our  colleague  from  Iowa,  Berk- 
ley  Bedill. 

Berkley  Is  not  a  member  of  that 
committee,'  and  he  suffered  some  an- 
guish and  some  defeat  from  a  few 
members  because  of  that  fact.  But  he 
tried  time  and  time  again  to  require 
the  Pentagon  to  Improve  the  bidding 
process  so  that  small  businesses  could 
take  part  In  Defense  contracts,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  ar- 
chitects* and  engineers'  fees  might  be 
considered  as  part  of  this  defense 
reform  process. 

Now,  Berkley  did  not  win  them  all, 
but  one  Member  would  like  to  thank 
him  for  a  job  well  done,  and  warn 
those  who  opposed  him  last  week:  I  do 
not  think  he  Is  through  yet. 

Thanks,  Berkley. 


H.R.  5145,  THE  HUMAN  SERVICES 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
subconunittee  having  jurisdiction  over 
H.R.  5145.  I  urge  all  Members  to  vote 
against  passing  this  bill  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  today.  While  this  bill 
contains  many  good  features,  it  is 
simply  too  costly  and  controversial  to 
consider  on  suspension. 

This  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
of  some  $8  billion  for  a  variety  of 
Hiunan  Services  programs.  Such  a 
major  appropriation  of  public  funds 
deserves  closer  scrutiny  than  is  per- 
mitted by  the  suspension  process. 

In  addition,  H.R.  5145  contains 
many  controversial  features  that  merit 
full  debate  by  this  body  through  the 
consideration  of  amendments.  Perhaps 
the  most  glaring  such  feature  is  its 
early  reauthorization  of  the  Communi- 
ty Services  Block  Grant  Act,  which 
does  not  expire  for  2  years.  I  would 
like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
5145  to  avoid  the  premature  reauthor- 
ization of  that  block  grant  program  so 
that  my  subcommittee  can  conduct  a 
more  detailed  review  of  its  operation. 
Unfortunately,  the  procedures  used 
here  today  foreclose  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

When  spending  tax  dollars,  we  owe 
It  to  our  constituents  to  consider  all 
reasonable  amendments.  I  look  for- 
ward to  addressing  the  various  compo- 
nents of  this  bill  on  their  individual 
merits  under  an  open  rule  later  this 
month.  Therefore,  I  Urge  you  to  vote 
against  suspending  the  House  rules  for 
passing  H.R.  5145. 


substantial   cause   of   serious   injury? 
Yes. 

Since  the  ITC  refuses  to  either  ac- 
knowledge or  alleviate  this  travesty,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  will 
protect  our  domestic  shoe  industry  be- 
cause administrative  remedies  have  ob- 
viously failed.  My  bill  is  a  straightfor- 
ward solution— it  imposes  a  ceiling  on 
foreign  shoes  to  no  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  American  market— setting 
a  cap  at  400  million  pairs  yearly. 

Finding  no  injury  is  astonishing 
where  an  industry  is  suffering  17.3- 
percent  unemployment,  where  domes- 
tic production  has  dropped  more  than 
50  percent  during  the  past  15  years, 
where  half  the  workers  employed  have 
lost  their  jobs,  and  where  import  pene- 
tration has  reached  74  percent.  As  the 
Conunission  clearly  refuses  responsi- 
bility of  protecting  our  shoe  industry 
from  unfair  trade  practices,  I,  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues,  have  ac- 
cepted that  task  and  will  be  working  to 
insure  its  future. 


FOOTWEAR  PETITION  FOR 
IMPORT  RELIEF 

(Ms.  SNOWE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  suid  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  International  Trade  Conunission 
rejected  the  petition  filed  by  our  do- 
mestic stioe  Industry  and  Its  workers 
for  relief  from  the  onslaught  of  Im- 
ported shoes.  The  petition  was  unani- 
mously opposed,  an  action  I  find 
shocking,  unjustified,  and  senseless. 

It  is,  frankly,  disbelieving  that  the 
ITC  has  denied  the  petition  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  Industry  has  shown 
sufficient  profitability  and  productivi- 
ty since  the  Orderly  Marketing  Agree- 
ments were  lifted  In  1981. 

The  Conunission  considered  three 
questions  in  its  decision— and  to  me 
the  answers  are  clear.  Are  Imports  of 
nonrubber  footwear  Increasing?  Yes. 
Is  the  domestic  Industry  seriously  In- 
jured or  threatened  with  serious 
Injury?  Yes.  Are  Increased  Imports  a 


THE  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  MIS- 

KITO  INDIANS  OF  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  several  of  us  met  with  Mr. 
Steadman  Fagoth,  the  leader  of  the 
Miskito  Indians  of  Nicaragua,  who 
told  us  of  the  struggle  of  his  people 
against  the  Sandinlsta  regime,  which 
has  methodically  burned  Indian  vil- 
lages, expropriated  Indian  land,  and 
killed  Indian  boys  who  dare  to  defend 
their  desire  for  freedom. 

Worse,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Fagoth  re- 
minded us  that  his  struggle  against 
Communist  Sandinlsta  oppression  is 
being  made  without  the  help  of  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  freedom 
fighters  are  dying  in  battle  and  refu- 
gee children,  Indian  children  displaced 
from  their  villages  by  the  Sandinistas, 
are  starving  to  death. 

While  this  Congress  refuses  to  pro- 
vide even  himianitarlan  aid,  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  pour  military  hard- 
ware into  the  Sandinlsta  war  machine. 
Tuesday's  Washington  Times  reports 
that  Communist  bloc  shipments  ar- 
rived in  Nicaragua  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  including  40  T-54/55  medium 
tanks,  40  armored  personnel  carriers, 
and  100  SA-7  surface-to-air  missiles. 

Total  arms  shipments  this  year 
amoimt  to  11,000  metric  tons,  twice 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ovu-  faulure  to  rally 
behind  the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fight- 
ers while  people  are  dying  by  the  hun- 
dreds because  of  Sandinlsta  oppression 
Is  criminal. 
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H.R.  5504  UNFAIR  TO  RURAL 
STATES 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  House  will  consider 
legislation  to  fund  highway  construc- 
tion and  repair  programs  across  the 
Nation.  As  currently  proposed,  the  bill 
would  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
the  highway  programs  in  my  State  of 
Nebraska. 

Because  the  bill  eliminates  the  dis- 
tance factor  in  the  allocation  formula 
for  4R  interstate  funds,  Nebraska 
stands  to  lose  more  than  $2V2  million 
in  1986.  This  change  is  l)eing  proposed 
despite  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion study  which  shows  that  the 
present  formula  for  allocating  inter- 
state funds  is  adequate. 

Nebraska  and  other  rural  States  are 
having  enough  problems  with  trans- 
portation. The  airlines  do  not  want  to 
serve  our  rural  communities,  the  buses 
are  pulling  out,  and  the  railroads 
cannot  serve  every  town.  Are  the  high- 
ways next?  Just  at  the  time  when 
rural  areas  are  dependent  more  and 
more  on  their  highway  systems  this 
bill  would  drastically  reduce  the 
amount  of  funds  that  will  be  available 
to  keep  those  systems  in  good  repair. 

Residents  of  most  rural  States  also 
bear  a  per  capita  gas  tax  burden 
higher  then  the  national  average  and 
therefore  contribute  more  to  the  high- 
way trust  fund  than  other  States  un  a 
per  capita  basis.  And  yet,  under  this 
bill,  we  will  be  getting  less  for  our 
money. 

When  the  House  considers  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act  today,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  amendments 
to  make  the  allocation  formula  more 
equitable  to  the  sparsely  populated 
rural  States.  My  State  has  already  suf- 
fered reduced  funding  under  the  1980 
law;  we  cannot  afford  another  cut,  es- 
pecially at  a  time  when  our  depend- 
ence on  a  safe  and  well-maintained 
Interstate  Highway  System  grows 
every  day. 
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SUNSHINE  RESOLUTION  OF  1984 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  throughout  the  1960s  and 
1970's  there  was  a  growing  awareness 
in  our  Nation  that  the  public  business 
must  be  conducted  in  public.  That  leg- 
islative bodies  must  be  open  and  fair. 
and  let  the  people  they  represent  have 
a  clear  idea  of  what  they  are  doing. 

That  awareness  and  those  reforms 
culminated  throughout  many  of  our 
States  in  sunshine  laws.  In  Colorado. 


in  Florida,  and  many  other  States, 
sunshine  laws  were  adopted  to  bring 
the  public's  business  closer  to  the 
public.  I  believe  it  is  past  time  that 
Congress  did  the  same.  I  think  there  is 
a  great  opportunity  to  make  our  proc- 
ess here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives more  open  to  the  public,  far 
teirer.  and  more  responsive. 

T  would  hope  that  all  Members 
would  join  me  in  cos[>onsoring  H.R. 
518.  It  is  the  sunshine  resolution  of 
1984.  It  helps  diminish  some  of  the 
secret  processes  that  are  not  required. 
It  helps  make  our  legislative  process 
far  fairer  and  more  open  to  the  public. 
In  short,  it  speaks  for  those  objectives 
that  Common  Cause  and  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  advocated  so  vigor- 
ously in  past  years.  It  does  apply  them 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  kind  of  measure  that  I  think 
deserves  bipartisan  support.  It  brings 
the  public  business  closer  to  the 
people  it  represents. 


PROCEDURAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
OF  H.R.  5145 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BIURAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
leadership  of  this  House  has  chosen  to 
bring  the  most  important  Human 
Services  Amendments  of  1984  (H.R. 
5145)  to  the  floor  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  procedure.  I  am  most  disap- 
pointed that  the  measure  was  not  con- 
sidered important  enough  to  allow 
debate  and  passage  under  the  custom- 
ary, democratic  majority  vote  process. 

Although  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
Head  Start  program  and  the  tremen- 
dous strides  that  have  been  made  in 
providing  comprehensive  disadvan- 
taged preschoolers,  and  other  pro- 
grams contained  therein.  I  am  also 
deeply  concerned  over  the  procedure 
in  which  these  amendments  have 
come  to  the  floor,  a  procedure  which 
waives  the  Democratic  caucus  rule 
which  limits  consideration  under  sus- 
pensions to  bills  authorizing  appro- 
priations of  $100,000,000  or  less.  This 
bill  authorizes  over  $7  billion,  70  times 
the  caucus  limit. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
many  of  these  important  education 
programs.  I  must  vote  against  H.R. 
5145  because  of  the  procedure  under 
which  it  will  be  considered. 


VUCANOVICH  SUPPORTS  FAIR 
HOUSE  PROCEEDINGS 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
518  which  would  amend  the  rules  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  in  order 
to  make  the  proceedings  more  open, 
representative,  and  accountable.  I 
think  this  legislation  is  needed  in 
order  to  protect  the  public's  right  to 
know  what  its  representatives  are 
doing. 

This  resolution  addresses  several 
areas  where  mismanagement  by  the 
majority  has  occurred  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  and  attempts  to  cor- 
rect those.  Mismanagement  has  oc- 
curred in  areas  from  inaccuracy  in  the 
Congressional  Record  to  censored 
broadcasting  of  House  proceedings  to 
phantom  voting  on  committees  to 
unfair  party  ratio  representation  on 
committees.  While  I  understand  the 
majority  has  the  power  to  control  the 
proceedings  of  the  House,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  minority  should  be  ignored. 
The  minority  has  little  input  on  the 
legislative  agenda  that  this  body  con- 
siders. It  has  been  clearly  evident  over 
the  last  few  months  that  the  Speaker 
and  the  Democratic  majority  of  this 
House  have  ultimate  control  over  what 
legislation  is  reported  out  of  commit- 
tees and  when  it  is  considered  on  the 
House  floor.  But  I  ask  you.  when  does 
the  majority  of  the  House  take  prece- 
dence over  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people?  In  this  session,  the  majori- 
ty of  the  American  people  has  not 
been  well  represented. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  support  this  resolution 
so  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  truly  be  the  "People's  House." 

This  resolution  attempts  to  insure 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  fairly 
and  effectively  represents  his  or  her 
constituents.  This  legislation  would  re- 
quire that  the  Congressional  Record 
reflect  the  verbatim  accounts  of  re- 
marks actually  delivered  on  the  House 
floor.  It  would  require  frequent,  wide- 
angle  camera  coverage  of  the  entire 
House  Chamber  on  a  uniform  basis 
whenever  the  House  is  in  session. 
Proxy  voting  in  committees  would  be 
prohibited  under  this  bill  and  the 
membership  of  all  select,  conference, 
and  standing  committees  and  their 
subcommittees  would  reflect  the  party 
ratio  of  majority  to  minority  party 
Members  of  the  House.  Only  through 
these  changes  can  we  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people  insure  that  our  con- 
stituents' voices  are  heard. 


TIME  TO  ABANDON  PROXY 
VOTING 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
joined  our  colleague  Hank  Brown  as  a 
cosponsor  of  House  Resolution  518  to 
amend  the  rules  of  the  House  to  make 
the  proceedings  in  this  body  more  rep- 
resentative and  open.  His  "sunshine" 
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resolution  would  hold  the  Members  of 
the  House  more  accountable  to  the 
people  they  represent  by  protecting 
the  public's  right  to  know  what  its 
Members  are  doing  in  Congress  and 
assure  the  right  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  to  fairly  and  effectively  rep- 
resent his  or  her  constituents. 

Among  the  eight  provisions  in  this 
resolution,  one  would  prohibit  proxy 
voting  in  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees. At  the  present  time,  all  but  four 
committees  of  this  House  allow  proxy 
voting,  and  though  there  may  be  some 
useful  purpose  in  this  system  by  allow- 
ing Members  to  go  on  record  in  com- 
mittee votes  when  conflicting  demands 
on  their  time  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  be  present,  the  evils  of  this 
practice  far  outweigh  the  advantages. 

No  one  suggests,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
proxy  voting  should  be  allowed  on  the 
House  floor,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  rules  of  the  major  politi- 
cal groups  of  the  two  parties  of  this 
House— the  Democratic  caucus  and 
the  Republican  conference— expressly 
prohibit  proxy  voting  in  their  proceed- 
ings. It  Is  time  to  abandon  in  the  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  in  this 
House  the  practice  of  phantom  voting 
which  leads  to  legislation  in  which 
some  committee  members  play  no  re- 
sponsible role.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
bring  accountability  to  this  House  by 
cosponsoring  and  adopting  the  "sun- 
shine" resolution. 


I  THE  4R  FORMULA 

(Mr.  illELSON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
H.R.  5504  a  bill  to  apportion  funds  for 
construction  of  the  National  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  will  wreak 
havoc  on  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tems of  a  large  portion  of  this  country 
if  it  is  passed  unamended.  The  bill 
would  change  the  4R  formula  for  allo- 
cation of  interstate  highway  funds  to 
States.  The  present  formula  gives  an 
important  weight  to  the  number  of 
lane  miles  of  interstate  highway  that 
are  located  within  that  State.  This  has 
always  been  an  important  element  be- 
cause there  are  a  number  of  States 
that  are  large  geographically  and 
therefore  have  a  large  amount  of  lane 
miles.  The  new  formula  under  H.R. 
5504  would  completely  eliminate  lane 
miles  as  a  factor  in  determining  fund 
allocation.  Instead  it  would  base  the 
formula  on  vehicle  miles  traveled  and 
gas  and  diesel  sales.  This  would  obvi- 
ously skew  the  allocation  of  funds 
toward  States  with  large  populations 
and  heavy  interstate  use.  However. 
Western  States,  with  small  popula- 
tions and  thousands  of  miles  of  inter- 
sUte  highways,  would  be  severely  pe- 
nalized unjustly. 


With  the  formula  change  in  H.R. 
5504,  Western  States  could  not  possi- 
bly maintain  their  existing  roads  let 
alone  think  of  building  new  ones.  To 
make  matters  even  worse,  many  roads 
in  the  West  have  received  severe 
damage  this  year  due  to  snows  and  ice, 
flooding  and  mudslides.  Some  parts  of 
Interstate  80  west  of  Salt  Lake  City 
are  completely  under  water  as  a  result 
of  overflow  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
This  has  caused  a  major  interruption 
of  travel  across  the  Bonneville  Salt 
Flats  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Desert. 
At  times  the  roads  have  been  com- 
pletely closed.  Interstate  15  running 
north  and  south  through  the  center  of 
Utah  has  also  received  severe  flooding 
damage  causing  interruption  in  inter- 
state trucking  and  travel.  Needless  to 
say,  these  highways  have  to  be  re- 
stored in  order  to  prevent  interstate 
commerce,  trucking,  and  travel  from 
almost  completely  shutting  down. 
Utah  and  other  Western  States  simply 
cannot  afford  to  take  such  a  drastic 
cut  in  highway  funds  at  the  present 
time. 

I  would  argue  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  entire  Nation  to  see 
that  all  States  have  safe  and  adequate 
interstate  systems.  These  Western 
interstate  highways  are  important 
continental  thoroughfares  for  trans- 
port of  all  kinds  of  goods,  raw  materi- 
als, and  foodstuffs  to  the  markets  of 
this  country.  Does  it  make  any  sense 
to  give  extra  funds  to  one  State  for 
good  and  safe  highways  and  cut  funds 
to  its  neighboring  State  so  that  its 
highways  become  deteriorated  and 
unsafe.  We  are  all  interlinked  into  one 
large  continental  surface  transporta- 
tion system  and  it  is  important  to  each 
State  for  all  other  States  to  have 
modem  and  safe  highways.  If  the  sys- 
tems of  some  States  are  allowed  to 
decay,  all  States  will  lose.  I  urge  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  the  fairness  of  such  a  drastic 
change  in  the  4R  formula  before 
voting  for  H.R.  5504.  I  hope  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  changing  this  for- 
mula at  the  expense  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  Interstate  Highway  System 
would  be  unwise  and  shortsighted. 
Thank  you. 


and  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
sideration and  deliberation  by  their 
committees.  Instead  of  personally  con- 
sidering testimony  and  evidence  we 
hand  over  our  responsibilities  in  the 
form  of  a  proxy  to  another  Member 
who  exercises  our  elected  authority 
for  us. 

Some  months  ago  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  403,  a  resolution  di- 
recting the  House  Committee  on  Rules 
to  undertake  an  investigation  concern- 
ing the  matter  of  proxy  voting.  At 
that  time  the  House  leadership  re- 
fused to  allow  the  consideration  of 
this  measure  and  since  that  time  the 
practice  of  Members  abdicating  their 
responsibilities  has  continued  without 
question. 

In  the  3  Va  years  that  I  have  served  in 
this  body  I— as  have  many  of  you— wit- 
nessed the  process  by  which  decisions 
are  made  with  only  a  handful  of  Mem- 
bers present  by  means  of  one  or  two 
Members  exercising  the  voting  power 
of  dozens  of  other  Members.  This  is  no 
different  than  if  we  simply  turned 
over  our  voting  cards  to  our  respective 
pajrty  leadership  and  went  home.  We 
vuDUld  be  abdicating  our  responsibil- 
ities as  legislators. 

This  is  all  the  more  troubling  since 
it  is  in  the  committee  process  where 
much  of  the  most  important  work  of 
this  House  is  done.  In  many  cases 
what  happens  here  on  the  floor  is  an 
anticlimax  to  the  important  work  done 
in  committee.  What  is  truly  shocking 
is  how  often  that  truly  important 
work  is  done  without  any  attention  of 
the  Members  elected  to  represent 
their  constituents. 

Ghost  voting  is  not  allowed  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  It  should  not  be 
allowed  in  committee  voting  either. 
The  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Brown).  House  Resolu- 
tion 518.  deserves  our  support. 


GHOST  VOTING  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
ALLOWED 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often 
remarked  upon  that  if  the  American 
people  were  able  to  witness  firsthand 
the  way  this  body  works  they  would  be 
sorely  disappointed.  More  disappoint- 
ed even  than  they  are  by  its  results. 

One  thing  I  believe  they  would  be 
most  shocked  by  is  the  extent  of  proxy 
voting  taking  place  in  committees.  Day 
after  day  Members  of  Congress  are  ig- 
noring   their    elected    responsibilities 


SUNSHINE  RESOLUTION  ON 
HOUSE  PROCEEDINGS 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  most 
disappointing  last  night  to  see  the  op- 
portunity to  open  up  the  House  pro- 
ceedings on  television  gavel  to  gavel  to 
the  American  people  defeated  on  par- 
tisan grounds. 

Fairness,  openness,  equity,  and  accu- 
racy are  not  and  should  not  be  points 
of  divisiveness  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  Complete  and  uncen- 
sored  broadcasting  of  House  proceed- 
ings should  be  something  on  which  we 
all  agree.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  make 
the  great  deliberative  body  truly  the 
people's  House. 

To  this  end,  I  am  pleased  today  to 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado.  Hank  Brown,  and  others  in 
introducing  a  sunshine  resolution  to 
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amend  the  rules  of  the  House  and  to 
make  our  proceedings  more  open, 
more  representative,  and  more  ac- 
countable. It  is  our  belief,  and  this  res- 
olution's intent,  to  protect  the  public's 
right  to  know  and  to  see  to  it  that  it  is 
the  right  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  be  able  to  fairly  and  effectively  rep- 
resent his  or  her  constituents. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  Hou.se 
to  jotn  us  In  this  effort  in  the  spirit 
that  it  was  offered,  not  only  on  behalf 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  but  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  American 
people. 


VOTE     NO     ON  HUMAN 
SERVICES  BILL 

<Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
later  this  afternoon  we  shall  be  asked 
to  suspend  the  house  rules  and  vote 
"up"  or  "down"  on  H.R.  5145,  the 
Human  Services  Amendments  of  1984. 

We  are  told  by  some  that  there  just 
is  not  enough  time  in  the  remainder  of 
this  session  for  us  to  take  up  this  im 
portant  legislation  under  a  rule  with 
opportunity  for  full'  debate  and 
amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
believe  that  the  leadership  of  this 
House  could  not  find  time,  if  it  so  de- 
sired, to  consider  this  important  reau- 
thorization measure.  The  Head  Start. 
Follow  Through,  community  service 
block  grant.  Native  Americans,  and 
child  care  programs  included  in  H.R. 
5145  deserve  our  making  time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  vote  "no  "  to  suspend  the 
House  rules  for  the  consideration  of  a 
costly  and  controversial  human  serv- 
ices bill.  Let  us  vote  against  misuse  of 
the  suspension  procedure  and  making 
a  mockery  of  the  legislative  process. 

I  am  confident  time  will  be  found  to 
take  up  H.R.  5145  under  a  rule  allow- 
ing amendments. 


FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY  INJURED 
BY  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  McKERNAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
International  Trade  Commission  yes- 
terday unanimously  rejected  an  appeal 
for  import  relief  for  the  American 
footwear  industry. 

I  deplore  this  decision.  Injury  has 
been  sustained  by  the  footwear  indus- 
try due  to  imports,  and  the  most  sig- 
nificant evidence  of  import  injury  to 
footwear  manufacturers  is  the  27.000 
jobs  lost  in  footwear  and  related  indus- 
tries since  1981.  with  6.000  lost  in  my 
State  of  Maine  in  the  13  factories  that 
have  closed  there. 


The  footwear  industry  has  sustained 
serious  injury,  and  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  some  manufacturers,  in  using 
foreign  labor,  have  decided,  "if  you 
cant  beat  em.  join  em.""  This  is  strict- 
ly the  result  of  the  flood  of  cheap  im- 
ported footwear  that  has  flooded  our 
market. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  legisla- 
tion, introduced  by  my  Maine  col- 
league Congresswoman  Snowe.  de- 
signed to  hold  imported  footwear  to  50 
percent  of  the  domestic  market.  This 
is  an  equitable  solution  to  a  problem 
that  is  real— even  if  the  ITC  refuses  to 
acknowledge  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  put  American  shoe  workers  back  to 
work  and  to  support  this  emergency 
legislation. 


OPPOSE  H.R.  5145 


THE  SUNSHINE  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  SCHAEFER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  provisions  of 
the  sunshine  propo.sal  is  its  attempt  to 
restore  fairness  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  resolution  would  require  that 
members  of  each  party  be  represented 
on  every  committee  of  the  House  in 
proportion  to  the  party  ratio  of  major- 
ity party  Members  of  the  House  at  the 
beginning  of  each  new  Congress.  The 
only  exception  would  be  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  which,  of  course,  we  all  know 
is  bipartisan. 

We  do  not  have  proportional  repre- 
sentation now.  Even  though  the 
Democratic  Party  constitutes  61.8  per- 
cent of  the  total  House  membership, 
its  Members  compri.se  just  63  percent 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  64.5 
percent  of  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
65.7  percent  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Providing  fewer  committee  seats  to 
the  minority  party  than  its  overall 
strength  in  the  House  is  simply  not 
just.  Ironically,  many  of  those  who  in 
the  past  year  have  attempted  desper- 
ately to  manufacture  a  so-called  fair- 
ness issue  as  we  debate  public  policy 
are  strangely  silent  at  this  time.  They 
are  so  in  spite  of  the  obvious,  elemen- 
tary inequity  that  exists  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  members  on  committees 
that  are  fundamental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  public  policy. 

To  deny  the  minority  party  its  fair 
share  of  committee  seats  is  to  deny 
millions  of  voters  their  fair  share  of 
the  representation  on  the  House  com- 
mittees. 

This  resolution  would  provide  fair- 
ness and  equity  to  both  parties.  It 
would  protect  minority  rights,  while 
guaranteeing  to  the  majority  their  full 
share  of  the  committee  seats  as  deter- 
mined by  the  voters  of  this  country.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 


'Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  oppos- 
ing the  suspending  of  the  rules  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  5145  later  on 
today. 

Some  would  oppose  Head  Start; 
others  might  oppose  Follow  Through: 
some  could  oppose  community  block 
grants.  Native  Americans  Act  pro- 
grams; some  might  even  oppose  the 
new  child  care  information  and  refer- 
ral grant  program.  But  I  believe  this  is 
not  the  issue. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  state  that  I 
do  not  know 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Just  a  moment.  I  have 
not  yielded.  What  was  your  request. 
sir".' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Pine. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  would  be  happy  to 
vield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho,  when  this 
bill  was  reported  out  unanimously, 
w  hat  has  motivated  everybody  to  come 
in  here  and  complain  about  bringing 
the  bill  to  the  floor  under  suspension. 
If  we  had  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  we 
would  have  asked  for  an  open  rule  at 
the  time,  but  with  time  of  the  essence 
and  this  session  getting  to  a  close,  and 
with  very  little  time.  I  felt  that  it 
would  conserve  time  to  bring  this  to 
the  floor  under  suspension. 

As  I  recall,  the  bill  was  reported  out 
unanimously.  To  make  this  big  to-do 
over  nothing,  there  is  not  an  amend- 
ment that  you  are  going  to  offer  that 
you  can  pass  on  the  floor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kastenmeier).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Craig)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I 
regret  to  say  the  Chair  will  have  to  go 
to  another  Member  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  All  right. 


NICARAGUAN  DISSENT 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  •  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reports  indicate  that  dissent  in  Nicara- 
gua continues  to  grow.  A  recent  com- 
mentary in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
David  Asman  describes  the  spectrum 
of  dissent  against  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  growth  in  Nicaraguan  support  for 
the  freedom  fighters. 

Adolfo  Calero,  leader  of  the  FDN. 
says  that  "his  force  of  8,000  freedom 
fighters  is  gaining  strength  as  a  result 
of  extreme  dissatisfaction  within  Nica- 
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ragua,  not  because  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  recruitment." 

Also  reported  is  Alfonso  Robelo's 
comment  about  a  Daniel  Ortega — 
Nicaraguan  comandante— statement 
that  $12  million  in  financing  for  the 
Sandinista  revolution  came  from  the 
criminal  activities  of  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas.  Robelo  asks,  "How  is  it  that 
U.S.  taxpayers'  money  is  considered 
dirtier  than  money  that  comes  from 
kidnapings  and  robberies?" 

We  also  read  that  the  Sandinista 
government  censors  of  La  Prensa  are 
Cuban.  What  does  that  say  about  the 
role  of  Cuba  in  Nicaragua? 

I  include  Mr.  Asman's  editorial  in 
the  Record. 

A  Spectrum  of  Nicaraguan  Dissent 
(By  David  Asman) 
ManacOa.  Nicaragua.— As  I  was  leaving 
the  Sandino  airport  here,  a  seemingly 
crazed  Nicaraguan  grabbed  me  by  the  arm. 
•You  stupid  American!"  he  said  loud 
enough  so  that  a  crowd  of  Nicaraguans 
moved  away  from  us.  suspecting  at  least  an 
awkward  confronation.  His  eyes  anxiously 
trained  On  two  Sandinista  guards  nearby, 
the  man  pulled  me  closer.  I  was  unprepared 
for  his  next  comment,  which  he  relayed  in  a 
whisper.  •I  am  not  SandinisU;  I  am  Reagan- 
ile.  Most  of  us  are  Reaganites."  As  he  said 
this,  his  crazed  expression  disappeared  and 
his  face  became  quite  serious.  Only  then  did 
I  realize  that  his  initial  approach  has  been 
hostile  to  throw  off  any  eavesdroppers.  We 
looked  straight  at  each  other  for  about 
three  seconds  before  he  let  go  of  my  arm 
and  faded  back  into  the  crowd. 

Two  days  earlier,  I  attended  a  Sunday 
Mass  at  Archbishop  Miguel  Obando  y 
Bravo  s  parish  church.  Msgr.  Obando  was  in 
Rome  to  meet  with  the  pope,  and  this 
sermon  In  late  April  was  delivered  by  his  as- 
sistant. Bosco  Vivas  Robelo.  The  small 
church  was  packed,  and  I  was  squeezed  be- 
tween a  barefoot  campesino  and  a  well- 
dressed  woman.  "Those  who  now  condemn 
the  church's  leaders."  said  Msgr.  Vivas,  re- 
ferring to  Sandinista  attacks  on  Church 
leaders,  should  remember  that  when  the 
bullets  were  flying  in  1978  and  1979.  it  was 
Msgr.  Obando  who  provided  them  with  the 
cloak  of  safety."  At  the  end  of  the  sermon, 
the  parishioners  rose  to  their  feet  and  ap- 
plauded for  a  full  minute,  some  shouting 
Viva  Obando!" 

[  OPEN  OPPOSITION  emerging 

Except  for  protests  from  a  small  commu- 
nity of  dissidents,  such  anti-Sandinisla  sen- 
timents were  hard  to  find  in  Managua 
during  a  similar  visit  last  December.  Howev- 
er, open  opposition  to  the  Marxist  regime  is 
emerging,  despite  the  fact  that  the  junta 
seems  bent  on  stepping  up  attacks  on  oppo- 
nents—be they  newsmen,  churchmen,  or 
common  men: 

The  arrest  last  week  of  radio  broadcaster 
Luis  Mora  Sanchez  showed  the  intent  of  the 
govemnents  new  press  law,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  law's  preamble,  demands  that  the 
press  "convert  itself  into  an  agent  of  social 
change."  The  preamble  goes  on  to  state  that 
"the  retolutionary  government  has  the  duty 
to  guarantee  that  the  media  are  not  used  to 
push  back  the  economic,  social  and  political 
conquests  that  the  people  have  achieved  in 
the  new  Nicaragua. "  La  Prensa.  the  coun- 
try's highly  censored  independent  newspa- 
per,    announced    that    the    government's 


Cuban  censors  were  now  ordering  it  to  put 
in  articles  not  selected  by  the  editors. 

Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Nicaragua 
were  condemned  by  the  government  after 
they  signed  an  Easter  pastoral  letter  calling 
for  dialogue  between  government  leaders 
and  the  Nicaraguans  fighting  them.  Sandi- 
nisU junta  leader  Daniel  Ortega  condemned 
the  church  leaders  for  "supportlingl  the  ag- 
gressive plans  of  the  American  administra- 
tiaon  against  the  Nicaraguan  people.  "  Such 
language  is  viewed  by  many  here  as  a  pre- 
clude to  arrest. 

Marta  Patricia  Ballodano.  national  coordi- 
nator of  the  Nicaraguan  Permanent  Com- 
mission for  Human  Rights,  has  been  keep- 
ing detailed  accounts  of  individuals  who 
have  disappeared  or  turned  up  dead  after 
publicly  criticizing  Sandinista  policies.  She 
operates  out  of  an  office  repeatedly  at- 
tacked by  Sandinista-directed  mobs. 

"We  were  against  Somoza,  and  our  son 
fought  with  the  Sandinistas."  sa.vs  one 
woman  after  the  service  at  Msgr.  Obandos 
church.  "And  for  what?"  She  reaches  into 
her  bag  and  pulls  out  a  roll  of  toilet  paper. 
"I  had  to  wait  in  line  for  two  hours  to  get 
this.  Meanwhile  the  comandantes  drive 
around  in  their  BMWs  and  relax  in  their 
beach  houses.  Now  we  have  nine  Somozas 
instead  of  one.  and  we  are  left  to  wait  in  line 
for  a  roll  of  toilet  paper  "  Why  doesn't  she 
leave?  "Where  could  we  go^  Were  not  rich. 
We  have  no  relatives  in  the  States  or  Costa 
Rica.  Besides,  we  worked  for  >ears  to  bu.\ 
our  house.  Its  all  we  have.  We  cant  leave 
what  we  struggled  all  our  lives  to  gel." 

"The  greatest  miscalculation  of  the  FSLN 
[Sandinista  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Nicaragua]  leaders."  says  a  Managuan  busi- 
nessman who  does  contract  work  for  the 
government,  "was  forcing  all  non-Sandinista 
elements  out  of  the  government  too  soon.  If 
they  had  kept  them  in  a  little  longer,  they 
could  blame  the  whole  mess  on  the  non-San- 
dinistas.  Now  everyone  knows  there's  no  one 
to  blame  but  the  FSLN." 

Mario  Rappaccioli,  president  of  the  Nica- 
raguan Democratic  Conservative  Party,  re- 
ports that  virtually  all  vestiges  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  have  been  eliminated  in  Nicara- 
gua, despite  Sandinista  claims  to  a  "mixed 
economy.""  Says  Mr.  Rappaccioli:  "If  the 
Sandinistas  want  to  take  over  a  company 
completely,  the.v  just  leave  up  the  signpost 
with  the  former  owners  name.  They  are 
very  conscious  of  appearances  around  here." 
Perhaps  the  most  important  "appearance"' 
the  Sandinista  leaders  have  been  trying  to 
maintain  is  that  the  war  with  the  co?i/ras  is 
a  purely  external  affair-a  revolt  orches- 
trated and  directed  by  the  U.S.  government. 
This  is  why  they  reacted  so  vehemently 
against  the  bishops'  pastora!  letter.  While 
deploring  violence  by  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict, the  bishops  emphasized  that  the  prob- 
lem was  an  internal  one  pitting  Nicaraguan 
against  Nicaraguan.  ...  It  is  dishonest  to 
constantly  blame  internal  aggression  and  vi- 
olence on  foreign  aggre.ssion.  It  is  useless  to 
blame  the  evil  past  for  everything  without 
recognizing  the  problems  of  the  present.  ' 

While  few  Nicaraguans  living  in  the  coun- 
try are  willing  to  voice  public  support  for 
the  contras.  Sandinista  attempts  to  portra.v 
the  rebels  as  a  force  of  U.S.-inspired  impe- 
rialism" seem  to  have  backfired.  Reports  of 
U.S.  support  for  the  rebels  have  encouraged 
many  in  Managua  with  the  thought  that 
the  outside  world  is  aware  of  unhappiness 
with  the  Sandinistas. 

At  his  headquarters  in  Tegucigalpa.  Hon- 
duras. FDN  (Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force) 
leader  Adolfo  Calero  Protocarero  claims  his 


force  of  8.000  contras  is  gaining  strength  as 
a  result  of  extreme  dissatisfaction  within 
Nicaragua,  not  because  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  recruitment.  Says  Mr.  Calero: 
"FSLN  policies  are  responsible  for  our  suc- 
cess. All  the  Sandinistas  offer  the  people  is 
the  glory  of  sacrificing  more  for  the  revolu- 
tion. But  the  revolution  has  become  a 
symbol  of  misery.  Every  day  our  job  be- 
comes easier  as  the  Sandinista  army  troops 
lose  more  of  their  will.  They  are  asking 
themselves  what  they  are  fighting  for.' 

Mr.  Calero,  who  was  once  jailed  by 
Somoza.  claims  the  FDN  isn't  tied  to  the  old 
dictator's  regime,  although  a  few  of  his 
fighters  and  cormnanders  are  former  mem- 
bers of  Somozas  National  Guard.  "Somoza 
is  a  dead  Mafia  chieftain  who  left  no  succes- 
sor,"' he  says. 

Referring  to  the  ARDE  (Democratic  Rev- 
olutionary Alliance)  rebel  forces  in  southern 
Nicaragua— headed  by  disaffected  Sandi- 
nista leaders  Eden  Pastora  and  Alfon.so 
Robelo-Mr.  Calero  adds.  We  happen  to  be 
supporters  of  the  free  market,  while  Pastora 
and  Robelo  are  socialist-minded.  But  we 
[the  FDN  and  ARDE]  could  both  operate 
within  a  democratic  system  where  the 
people  could  choose  which  system  they  pre- 
ferred. Now  there  is  no  choice  within  Nica- 
ragua." 

ARDEs  Mr.  Robelo.  speaking  at  a  restau- 
rant in  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica.  says,  like  the 
FDN  in  the  north,  supplies  fail  to  keep  up 
with  the  growing  number  of  recruits.  "We 
have  100  new  men  joining  us  a  day."  he 
claims.  Admitting  that  some  of  our  money 
probably  comes  from  the  U.S.  government," 
Mr.  Robelo  is  curious  why  this  should 
bother  anyone.  I  mu.st  have  had  over  250 
interviews  when  we  were  fighting  against 
Somoza  in  '78  and  '79.  and  not  one  reporter 
asked  us  where  the  money  was  coming  from 
then.  After  the  revolution.  Daniel  Ortega 
told  me  that  $12  million  came  from  our  Sal- 
vadoran cousins'— which  meant  it  came 
from  the  criminal  activities  of  the  Salvador- 
an guerrillas.  Now  how  is  it  that  U.S.  tax- 
payers' money  is  considered  dirtier  than 
meJney  that  comes  from  kidnappings  and 
robberies?" 

Of  more  importance  than  direct  U.S. 
funding  for  ARDE  may  be  the  question  of 
whether  it  will  be  able  to  coordinate  mili- 
tary actions  with  the  forces  of  the  FDN  and 
the  2.000-man  Misurasata  contra  forces, 
composed  of  Nicaraguan  Indians.  (A  report 
in  yesterday's  New  York  Times  that  ARDE 
ha.s  decided  officially  to  join  forces  with  the 
FDN  was  denied  by  ARDE  official  Alvaro 
Hares.  Contacted  in  Cosia  Rica  yesterday. 
Dr.  Hares  said  that  while  negotiations  con- 
tinue between  the  two  rebel  groups,  they 
are  no  closer  to  resolving  their  differences.) 
The  FDNs  Mr.  Calero  sees  Eden  Pastora's 
refusal  to  deal  with  his  group  until  it  fires  a 
few  ex-Somoza  Guardsmen  as  a  large  stum- 
bling block  to  unification.  Says  Mr.  Calero: 
■  These  are  not  people  who  participated  in 
atrocities  against  the  people;  we  don't  allow 
those  type  in  our  force.  They  arc  good  com- 
manders who  arc  effective  fighters  and  mili- 
tary leaders." 

Likely  to  complicate  matters  further  was 
the  bombing  on  Wednesday  night  of 
ARDEs  military  command  post  during  a 
news  conference  held  by  Mr.  Pastora.  Five 
people  were  reported  killed,  and  Mr.  Pastora 
himself  received  minor  injuries.  In  a  record- 
ing released  to  the  press  yesterday,  he  said 
the  extreme  right  and  the  Sandinistas 
would  blame  each  other  for  the  blast,  but 
that  he  didn't  yet  know  who  was  responsi- 
ble. 
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ENORMOUS  SUPPORT 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  bickering 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Nicaraguan  rebel 
factions,  both  forces  have  enormous  support 
among  the  many  thousands  of  refugees  dis- 
placed by  the  fighting  within  Nicaragua.  In 
one  refugee  camp  outside  the  town  of  Ti- 
laran  in  northwestern  Costa  Rica,  about 
3.000  Nicaraguan  campesinos  are  united  in 
their  hatred  of  the  Sandinistas  and  their 
support  for  the  contras.  Younger  men  claim 
they  were  threatened  with  death  if  they  re- 
fused to  join  the  Sandinista  army,  and  some 
show  scars  that  they  claim  were  inflicted  by 
Sandinista  torturers  asking  'for  information 
about  contras.  Nearly  all  the  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  30  say  they  fought  with 
ARDE  forces  for  a  time.  One  telltale  sign 
that  many  have  seen  action  can  be  seen  in 
their  footwear:  the  familiar  black  Sandi- 
nlsta-issue  boots,  stripped  from  dead  Sandi 
nista  soldiers. 

What  the  Nicaraguan  refugees  want  most, 
however,  is  to  see  an  end  to  the  conflict  so 
that  they  can  return  home.  One  toothless 
black  woman  from  the  area  of  Nicaragua 
known  as  Bluefields  says  she  left  her 
mother  and  walked  alone  in  the  jungles  for 
eight  days  to  escape  from  an  area  of  fight- 
ing. Her  mother  stayed  behi"hd  saying  she 
was  born  in  the  area  and  would  die  there. 
Speaking  the  Caribbean  English  common  to 
those  living  on  Nicaragua's  east  coast,  the 
woman  explained  why  she  believed  the 
fighting  would  stop  soon:  "Them  Sandinista 
men  only  gets  fighters  by  threats.  We  fight 
back  with  spirit.  Everyone  here  in  the  camp 
knows  they'd  have  to  kill  us  all  to  kill  our 
spirit." 
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A  CLARIFICATION  OP  THE  CON 
SIDERATION  OF  HUMAN  SERV 
ICES  AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

(Mr.  HARTNETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HARTNETT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Petri). 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
wanted  to  clarify  something  about 
H.R.  5145.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  that  bill  did  come  out  of  the  com- 
mittee unanimously,  technically,  but  it 
came  out  on  a  voice  vote,  not  on  a  roll- 
call  vote.  We  were  relying  on  the  rules 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  I  guess, 
which  provide  that  no  bill  of  over  $100 
million  will  be  on  suspension,  and  this 
is  a  $7  billion  or  $8  billion  bill. 

We  did  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
amendment  which  was  offered,  which 
was  essentially  a  pacty-line  rollcall 
vote,  where  all  but  one  Republican 
voted  for  the  amendment.  That  was 
the  only  rollcall  vote  on  this  bill.  It 
showed  a  strong  division  and  a  need 
for  debate  in  the  full  House  on  this 
particular  point  of  difference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not  ask  for  a 
record  vote  on  final  passage.  It  passed 
on  a  voice  vote  on  final  passage  from 
the  committee,  not  unanimously. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  UPCOMING  VOTE  ON  THE 
HUMAN  SERVICES  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1984  CONSIDERED 
UNDER  SUSPENSION  OF  THE 
RULES 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
serve  on  the  committee  that  has  re- 
ported out  on  a  voice  vote  H.R.  5145. 
and  in  about  1  hour  we  are  going  to 
get  a  vote  on  H.R.  5145  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  with  no  amendmenLs 
permitted  and  with  limited  debate. 

I  come  to  this  House  floor  to  take 
this  minute  to  assure  the  House  and  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
this  bill  does  need  debate  and  it  does 
need  further  amendments  and  it  needs 
to  be  considered  under  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  first  blush,  the  so- 
called  Human  Services  Amendments 
of  1984  would  appear  to  be  a  benevo- 
lent piece  of  legislation  worthy  of  our 
support,  but  a  closer  examination  of 
H.R.  5145.  which  many  of  us  on  the 
committee  have  given,  reveals  that  it 
is  a  budget-busting,  omnibus  bill 
which  drags  down  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Head  Start  program  by  the  in- 
clusion of  various  other  programs 
which  should  be  considered  individual- 
ly. This  bill  would  authorize  over  $8 
billion  in  spending,  and  this  much 
spending  has  not  been  passed  upon,  on 
the  individual  merits,  by  this  floor. 

The  Head  Start  program  is  carrying 
the  negatives  of  H.R.  5145  and  is  suf- 
fering in  the  process.  This  worthy  pro- 
gram of  Head  Start  is  hurt  by  the  in- 
clusion in  the  same  bill  of,  among 
other  things,  a  new  Federal  program 
for  child  care  information  and  refer- 
ral, a  program  which  has  never  been 
contested  or  contended  is  needed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5145  should  be  de- 
feated on  suspension  today. 


AN  EXPRESSION  OF  OPPOSITION 
TO  THE  HUMAN  SERVICES 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1984 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

I^r.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
normally  this  year  we  have  been  able 
to  bring  bills  out  of  our  Mucation  and 
Labor  Committee  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  I  think  it  has  been  a  happy  ex- 
perience for  most  of  us. 

I  must,  however,  as  a  member  of 
that  committee,  also  report  today  that 
unfortunately  the  process  by  which  we 
have  been  forced  to  consider  H.R.  5145 
is  not  of  that  bipartisan  nature.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  indicated 
earlier,  there  was  a  vote  on  a  particu- 
lar amendment  that  concerned  many 
of  us.  When  that  failed,  we  did  not  go 
through  the  motions  of  a  vote  on  the 


final  bill  because  we  wanted  to  bring  it 
to  the  floor.  We  wanted  to  deal  with 
Head  Start,  but  we  also  wanted  the  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  some  of  these 
other  issues. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  Follow 
Through  program  here  that  is  very 
controversial,  the  community  service 
block  grants  do  not  even  need  reau- 
thorization for  a  couple  more  years, 
and  there  is  a  child  care  information 
and  referral  program  that  is  brand 
new. 

I  think  each  and  every  one  of  those 
issues  at  least  ought  to  deserve  debate 
and  the  opportunity  for  amendments 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  That  is 
all  we  are  asking. 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON,  I  will  in  just  a 
minute.  Let  me  finish  this  first. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking.  We  are  not 
asking  to  kill  the  bill.  We  are  asking 
for  an  opportunity  to  come  up  here 
and  make  the  bill  better  so  when  it 
goes  to  the  Senate  it  does  not  die  but, 
rather,  can  become  a  part  of  the  law. 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  GUNDERSON)  has  expired. 


WHITE  HOUSE  UNDERMINING 
U.S.  LEADERSHIP  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL FAMILY  PLANNING 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council  is  circulating  a 
(Jraft  memo  regarding  the  U.S.  policy 
position  for  the  International  Confer-^, 
ence  on  Population  to  be  held  in 
Mexico  City  from  August  6-13  of  this 
year.  If  this  position  paper  is  ap- 
proved, and  becomes  official  policy,  it 
will  constitute  a  great  step  backward 
by  our  Government  in  this  vital  area. 

The  House  recently  took  bipartisan 
action  and  approved  an  increase  of  $70 
million  for  population  assistance.  The 
report  stated: 

The  committee  has  noted  the  important 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue its  leadership  in  support  of  interna- 
tional population  programs  .  .  .  (and)  .  .  . 
recognizes  the  potential  social,  economic, 
environmental,  and  political  consequences 
of  rapid  population  growth  .  .  . 

The  administration  pushed  hard  for 
that  bill.  Now.  I  understand  that  this 
draft  policy  paper  presents  views  sub- 
stantially different,  making  light  of 
the  seriotis  development  and  economic 
problems  faced  by  many  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  developing  world,  includ- 
ing Mexico,  the  host  country  of  the 
conference. 

I  urge  the  White  House  to  reject  this 
draft  and  adopt  a  policy  statement  re- 
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fleeting  the  longstanding  and  strong 
support  of  our  country  for  voluntary 
family  planning  efforts  worldwide. 


"GIVE  LOVE.  GIVE  LIFE,  BE  A 
DONOR" 

(Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  gather  this  morning,  a  baby  girl 
from  my  district  has  died  at  Children's 
Hospital  in  Pittsburgh.  Eight-month- 
old  Laura  Cook  desperately  needfed  a 
liver  transplant  to  live.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Members  who  have  already 
responded  to  my  "Dear  Colleague."  If 
you  have  not  seen  it  yet,  let  me  share 
a  letter  with  you  from  Laura's  mother, 
Cindy,  which  I  received  on  Tuesday. 

I  hope  that  through  Laura's,,  situation— 
whether  she  gets  the  chance  of  a  transplant 
or  she  dies— two  things  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

First,  that  the  parents  and  people  of 
America  will  be  aware  of  the  need  for 
(organ)  donors,  from  3  months  of  age  to  50 
years. 

Second,  that  they  will  t>e  willing  to  help 
by  becoming  donors  and  donating  the 
organs  of  their  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
respond  to  the  "Dear  Colleague"  and 
to  encourage  residents  of  their  dis- 
tricts to  contact  the  Living  Bank  in 
Houston.  Tex.,  to  leam  more  about 
signing  up  as  donors.  The  toll  free 
number  is  1-800-528-2971.  My  own 
family  is  looking  into  this  responsibil- 
ity and  this  opportiuiity. 

As  Cindy  Cook,  the  mother,  said. 
"Give  |ove,  give  life,  be  a  donor." 


THE  SUNSHINE  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  this 
morning  in  supporting  the  sunshine 
resolution  introduced  by  our  col- 
league, the' gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Brown)  which  would  amend  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  make  its  proceedings  more  open, 
representative,  and  accountable.  It  is 
aimed  at  protecting  the  public's  right 
to  know  what  its  Representatives  are 
doing  in  Confess  and  assuring  the 
right  of  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
fairly  and  effectively  represent  his  or 
her  constituents. 

I  will  not  go  down  the  list  of  all  the 
things  this  good  resolution  would  do, 
but  let  me  point  out  just  three  or  four 
of  them  that  I  think  would  have  an 
appeal  to  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
things  that  we  should  do  here  in  the 
House. 

One  would  eliminate  phantom  legis- 
lating by  abolishing  proxy  voting  in 
committees  and  subcommittees. 


Some  Members  would  say,  "My 
goodness,  we  would  never  get  anything 
done  in  our  conunittees  if  we  didn't 
have  proxy  votes." 

Let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  we  do  not  have  proxy 
voting.  And  do  you  know  what  hap- 
pens? The  members  attend.  They  all 
attend,  and  when  we  have  a  vote, 
rarely  do  we  have  a  member  that 
misses  a  vote. 

So  we  do  not  need  proxy  voting 
around  here. 

Second,  the  resolution  would  provide 
for  reliable,  advance  notice  of  House 
floor  work. 

How  many  of  you  would  like  to  know 
a  little  bit  better  what  our  schedule  is 
going  to  be?  How  many  of  you  would 
like  to  know  whether  we  are  going  to 
be  in  session  tomorrow  or  not?  We  all 
ought  to  be  for  that,  a  more  reliable 
House  floor  schedule. 

And  it  would  allow  dissenting  votes 
to  pe  included  in  House-Senate  confer- 
ence reports. 

How  many  times  have  you  been  in  a 
conference  when  you  wanted-  to  dis- 
sent, you  did  not  agree  to  a  conference 
report,  but  you  could  not  express 
yourself? 

And  last,  it  would  require  represent- 
ative party  ratios  in  committees  and 
subconunittees. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
problems  with  a  lot  of  bills  when  they 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  is  be- 
cause a  representative  group  reflecting 
the  real  makeup  of  the  House  has  not 
been  working  on  that  legislation  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  sponsoring  this  sunshine  reso- 
lution. 


D  1220 
ITC  POLLY 

(Mr.  EMERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  ITC  announced  its  decision 
that  domestic  shoe  manufacturers 
have  not  been  injured  by  imports.  The 
5-0  decision  is  absolutely  shocking  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  imported  shoes 
now  have  captured  70  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market.  One  wonders  if  any 
record  ofwhat  has  happened  has  been 
reviewed  by  the  ITC. 

Within  the  last  6  years,  seven  facto- 
ries in  my  district  have  closed  and  ap- 
proximately 2,000  workers  have  lost 
their  jobs.  The  economic  damage 
caused  by  the  penetration  of  imported 
nonrubber  footwear  is  one  of  the  most 
severe  economic  setbacks  my  district 
has  experienced. 

I  find  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission decision,  denying  the  petition 
based  upon  their  belief  that  the  indus- 
try has  shown  sufficient  profitability 


and  productivity  since  the  orderly 
marketing  agreements  were  lifted  in 
1981.  incomprehensible. 

Without  stopping  this  flood  of  im- 
ports, our  domestic  shoe  industry  will 
be  destroyed.  Since  Missouri  is  the  No. 
2  shoe  manufacturing  State,  think  of 
the  harm  done  to  the  folks  from  the 
small  agricultural  towns  who  augment 
the  farm  income  by  working  in  the 
shoe  factories.  Most  of  these  workers 
are  women.  Where  will  they  go  when 
all  of  the  plants  are  gone.  These 
people,  like  me,  were  counting  on  a  fa- 
vorable decision  on  the  nonrubber 
footwear  industry  201  petition. 

I  have  joined  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  co.sponsoring  legislation  that 
would  impose  a  ceiling  on  foreign 
shoes  to  no  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  American  market. 

The  time  has  come  to  grant  the  shoe 
industry  and  the  American  worker 
time  so  that  they  may  again  compete 
equally  in  the  international  market. 


SUPPORT  THE  NICARAGUAN 
FREEDOM  FIGHTERS 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
news  reports  indicate  that  there  are 
massive  new  arms  shipment  of  heavy 
military  equipment  from  the  East  bl(x: 
into  Nicaragua,  including  tanks,  heavy 
artillery,  andl  helicopter  gunships. 

It  is  ironic  that  while  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  Soviet  bloc  aid  Is 
being  tunneled  into  totalitarian  com- 
munist Nicaragua,  we  in  the  Congress 
have  not  yet  given  our  military  sup- 
port of  some  $62  million  to  the  duly 
elected  Government  of  El  Salvador. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters,  who  only  wish  to  fuUfil  the 
original  promises  of  the  Sandinista 
movement  are  denied  $21  million.  The 
irony  will  be  far  greater  when  the  es- 
tablished and  secure  Soviet  bloc,  Nica- 
raguan regime  brings  such  a  threat  to 
the  people  of  the  hemisphere  and  the 
United  States  of  America  that  we  will 
have  to  deploy  large  quantities  of  sea 
and  air  power  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can-Caribbean region  to  coimter  that 
threat. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country,  what- 
ever they  believe  the  situation  in  Nica- 
ragua to  be,  are  getting  a  very  good 
deal  by  our  support  for  15,000  freedom 
fighters. 


CONGRESSMAN  MONTGOMERY 
SALUTED  FOR  ARRANGING 
FOR  A  HOUSE  DELEGATION  TO 
ATTEND  D-DAY  CEREMONIES 
IN  NORMANDY 

(Mr.    STRATTON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol 
lowing  up  on  my  friends,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Lantos)  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
(Mrs.  Byron).  I  would  also  like  to  pay 
my  respects  to  our  distinguished  chair 
man  of  the  Veterans'  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.ssissippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  for  his  initiative  in 
making  it  possible  for  an  18-member 
bipartisan  delegation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
ceremonies  commemorating  D-day  in 
Normandy. 

This  visit  was  an  extremely  moving 
experience  to  every  member  of  the 
delegation.  We  spent  a  couple  day.s  on 
the  various  Normandy  beaches  as  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gibbons)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Young ).  both  of 
whom  had  participated  in  that  historic 
landing,  not  only  explained  what  had 
happened,  but  actually  took  us  to  the 
spot  where  the  gentleman  from  Flori 
da  (Mr.  Gibbons)  landed  by  parachute, 
where  he  dug  his  first  foxhole,  and 
where  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  set  up  his 
first  command  post. 

Many  of  the  experiences  that  we 
went  through,  as  we  walked  alone 
these  beaches,  were  reflected  in  an  ar 
tide  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  yesterday,  in  tracking  down  some 
of  the  soldiers  who  were  addressed  by 
General  Eisenhower,  in  that  famou.s 
photograph  the  day  before  the  Nor 
mandy  landing. 

The  most  moving  aspect  of  our  visit 
was  the  speech  that  President  Reagan 
made  at  the  Omaha  Beach  Cemetery, 
where  some  9.000  Americans  who  died 
in  that  operation  are  buried.  So 
moving  was  that  speech  that  not  only 
the  President  choked  up.  but  his  thou 
sands  of  listeners  were  moved  to  tears. 

These  ceremonies  were  moving  be 
cause  they  reminded  us  once  again 
that  freedom  is  never  free  and  that 
there  are  indeed  times  wner,  our  free 
way  of  life  must  be  defended  at  hea\\ 
cost— and  that  there  were  then,  as 
there  are  now— men  and  women  pre- 
pared to  pay  that  price  in  defense  of 
their  families,  their  values,  and  their 
fellow  citizens. 


PLAYING  POLITICS  WITH  HEAD 
START 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  at  our  friends  in 
the  minority  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  Naturally,  if  any 
of  them  had  indicated  that  the.v  ob- 
jected to  the  bill  being  placed  under 
suspension.  I  would  have  tried  to  have 
done  something  about  it,  but  I  felt 
that  we  were  expediting  the  business 


of  Congress  at  this  late  date  In  putting 
the  bill  under  suspension. 

There  is  not  one  amendment  that 
they  have  talked  about  — if  the  bill  is 
to  be  opened  up— that  would  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Some  of  us  on  occasion  like  to  play  a 
little  politics  and  this  is  just  strictly 
politics  from  top  to  bottom. 

Now.  I  know  that  they  are  confusing 
a  lot  of  Members  on  your  own  side  by 
this  maneuver  today.  It  is  true  there  is 
some  money  in  the  bill,  about  $7  or  $8 
billion,  a  billion  and  maybe  $100  mil- 
lion the  first  year  for  Head  Start. 
Head  Start  is  where  all  the  money  is 
in  this  bill  and  we  have  a  community 
bloc  grant  f()r  community  services  in 
the  bill  and  a  little  Follow  Through 
program  of  $23  million  here  and  here 
they  come  with  a  big  political  hooray. 

I  would  ask  we  support  this  suspen- 
sion. 


HEAD  START     A  REPLY 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  1 
will  not  even  take  the  gentleman'.-, 
minute,  just  to  say  tlial  the  chairinaii 
of  the  committee  ceriainly  is  well 
aware  we  objected  Ki  considering  this 
bill  under  suspensi.)n.  He  knew  that 
before  ii  was  .scheduled  to  be  consid- 
ered under  suspen.Mon.  He  always  con- 
sults with  me  befur  •  he  brings  to  the 
floor  under  suspension,  but  even  if  I 
say  I  do  not  agree,  lu  doe^  it  anyhow. 

■The  gentleman  also  knows  we-  had 
di.ssenting  views  that  show  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  cotitrover.->.\  on  this  bill, 
so  the  fact  that  it  *was  reported  on  ;i 
voice  \ote  in  no  way  indicated  that  wi- 
agreed  to  ha\e  it  under  suspt'nsion  and 
without  an  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speak.-r.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  yit\d  back  the 
balance  of  mv  timi . 


HEAD  START  A  FURTHER 
REPLY 

(Ml.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  nsked 
and  was  given  permi.ssion  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  icxi.se 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.    WILLIAMS-  of    Montana.    Mi 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  Iroin 
Keniuck.v . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  rne 
answer  my  colleague  from  Illinoih  b\ 
stating  that  it  may  be  that  I  ha\e 
placed  one  or  two  bills  under  suspen- 
sion that  the  gentleman  has  objected 
to  during  my  career  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  but  99  chances  out  of  100  I 
always  go  along  with  him. 


I  do  want  to  tell  the  House  thalt  no 
objection  came  to  any  of  us  about  this 
bill  being  placed  under  suspension.  I 
could  be  mistaken  that  I  made  an  an- 
nouncement at  the  time  that  I  was 
going  to  ask  that  the  bill  be  pllaced 
under  suspension.  The  impoiftant 
thing  is.  there  was  not  a  vote  agairtst  it 
on  a  voice  vote  in  committee  when  it 
w  as  ordered  reported. 

I  do  not  think  at  this  late  hour  in 
the  session  again  that  we  should  be 
political  on  such  a  great  program  like 
Head  Start.  We  all  understood  these 
programs  in  this  bill.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  everybody  would  vote  for 
this  suspension  of  the  rules. 


June  7,  im 
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PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER 
ATION    OF    H.R.    5504.    SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION      AND      UNI- 
FORM      RELOCATION       ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  Hou.se  Resolution  502  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol 
lows: 

H.  Res.  502 

lirsohrd.  Thai  ;U  any  lime  after  tlie  adop 
Hon  of  this  rfsoluljon  I  lie  Speaker  mas. 
piii.siiani  In  riaii.sc  lib.  of  rule  XXIII.  dc 
(■lar(  I  tic  Hnii.sc  ri'.solved  into  the  Comiiiil 
Ice  ol  I  hi-  Whole  Hou.sc  on  the  Slate  ol  llu 
l_'nion  lor  ine  considrralion  of  the  bill  iH.R 
.•i.iO^  '  lo  ap|)orlion  liind.>-  for  eon.strurlion  ol 
ihe  National  Sv.slem  of  Inter.slalc  and  D( 
frn.'ir  Hii^hway.-.  for  fi.sral  year.~  1985  and 
l(t86  lo  HM  !.•,<  authorization.^  for  m^s^ 
iransporlalion.  to  expand  and  impro\c  the 
resolulion  a.s.^i.slanee  prot:iani.  and  for  other 
purpose.-,  and  Ihe  lir.st  reading'  of  the  bi!i 
.shall  be  <li.spen.sed  with.  All  point.s  of  order 
aMain.sl  l!ie  con.sKieiaMin  of  llu  hill  for  fail 
ore  lo  foniplv  with  I  hi  prou.sion.s  of  .section 
;j();i'a'  of  the  t'on,;re.s.sional  BiidMel  A<'l  ol 
197-}  iPuhlir  I/nv  93  ;j44i  are  hereby  waived 
Alter  ^-'em  rai  d<>bale  winch  .shall  be  con 
lined  (o  !  he  lull  and  shall  ronliifiie  not  lo 
e\eeed  ctie  hiiir.  lo  be  I'QiialK  divided  and 
conlroll  J  t).\  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
norily  Member  ol  l  he  Commit  lee  on  Public 
Work.~  :ind  Traiisp*'.  lallon,  Ihe  bill  .sliall  b( 
eon.sidi  red  lor  amen(iineni  under  Ihe  five 
iniimte  rule  II  .shall  be  in  order  lo  con.sider 
the  amendment  in  the  r.alure  ol  a  siibsli- 
lull  recommended  by  llu  Committee  on 
I'liblir  W'ork.>  and  Traiisportal  ion  now 
pt.nled  in  Ihe  bill  a.-,  an  original  bill  for  Ihe 
pi;rpo.se  oi  amendment  iinde;  I  lie  live 
i.iiiuiJe  rule,  said  sub.stllule  .shall  be  consu; 
I  "id  for  amet'.dment  by  iille.s  in.siead  ol  b> 
-•■'•lions  and  each  tille  shall  be  considered  as 
■.;n  nil'  been  read,  and  all  points  ol  order 
aKrtinsi  said  snbslilule  for  failure  lo  complv 
«ilh  the  provisions  ol  clause  lipi  of  rule  X. 
rl.ause  5iai  ol  rule  XXI.  arcl  .section  303ia) 
of  ine  Coimressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  are 
hereb.v  waived.  At  the  cont  lusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  ;.|iuiKinient,  ihe 
(  ommiliee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  Housi'  with  such  amendments  a.s  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  Hou.se  on  any 
amendmeiii  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 


■»• 


amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendmenU  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kastenmeier).  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Taylor) 
and  pending  that.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  502 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5504.  the  Surface  Transportation  and 
Uniform  Relocation  Act  of  1984. 
•  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  describe 
for  my  colleagues  the  provisions  of  the 
rule  before  us.  It  is  an  open  rule,  pro- 
viding jfor  1  hour  of  general  debate. 
The  time  is  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. ^^„ 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  502 
makes  in  order  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as 
original  text,  and  provides  that  the 
substitute  be  considered  for  amend- 
ment by  title.  witJi  each  title  consid- 
ered as  read. 

All  points  of  order  are  waived 
against  the  substitute  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
l(p)  rule  X,  which  prohibits  any  bill 
providing  general  legislation  in  rela- 
tion to  roads  to  contain  any  provisions 
for  any  specific  road. 

A  waiver  of  clause  l(p),  rule  X  is  nec- 
essary as  certain  provisions  of  the  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee, provides  for  improvement  of  con- 
struction of  specific  roads  and  areas. 
Because  oT  this  a  waiver  is  needed- 
The  rule  waives  clause  5(a)  of  rule 
XXI  which  prohibits  appropriations  in 
a  legislative  bill.  The  clause  5(a).  rule 
XXI  waiver  is  necessary  because  sever- 
al provisions  of  the  bill  allow  direct  ob- 
ligation of  funds  from  the  highway 
trust  fund,  reapportion  funds  previ- 
ously appropriated  for  another  pur- 
pose, or  allow  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  make  grants  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  without  further  action 
on  an  appropriations  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  rule,  points  of  order  agaUist  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  and  the  substi- 
tute for  failure  to  comply  with  section 
303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  are  waived.  This  section 
prohibits  the  consideration  of  bills 
providing  new  budget  authority  for  a 
-  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  such  a  fiscal 
year. 

The  waivers  are  necessary  because 
the  bill  as  introduced  and  the  substi- 
tute allocated  funds  out  of  the  high- 


way trust  fund  for  fiscal  years  for 
which  a  resolution  has  not  been 
agreed  to.  However,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  aware  of  these  provisions  and 
has  no  objection  to  this  waiver. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolu- 
tion 502  provides  for  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5504  is  the  follow- 
up  to  the  surface  transportation  bill 
passed  during  the  97th  Congress.  This 
legislation  made  possible  a  substantial 
increase  in  highway  authorization  and 
the  e?tpansion  and  strengthening  of 
the  public  transportation  program. 
Title  I  of  the  bill  would  make  available 
$575.2  million  through  fiscal  year 
1988.  for  37  highway  demonstration 
projects,  and  the  highway  beautifica- 
tion  progam. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  5504  would  authorize 
$1.5  billion  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1985. 
1986,  and  1987  to  assist  cities  with  the 
provision  of  adequate  mass  transporta- 
tion services  and  to  provide  grants  for 
studies  relating  to  urban  transporta- 
tion. 

Title  III  amends  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Act.  This  is  the  law  governing 
the  consideration  which  Federal  and 
State  agencies  are  to  give  to  individ- 
uals displaced  by  the  construction  of 
Federal  projects.  H.R.  5504  would 
expand  the  coverage  to  other  individ- 
uals, arms,  and  businesses  whose  land 
or  business  is  economically  hampered 
or  disabled  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
Government  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5504  is  an  impor- 
tant bill  that  would  allow  for  the  im- 
provement and  the  upkeeping  of  our 
Nation's  highways  and  mass  transit 
programs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  rule  so  that  we  may  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5504,  the 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform 
Relocation  Act  of  1984. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.^  House  Resolution  502 
is  an  open  rule  under  which  the  House 
will  consider  vital  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  Nation's  transportation 
svst/Crn.. 

The  bill  made  in  order  by  this  rule, 
H.R.  5504.  approves  the  release  of 
interstate  construction  and  interstate 
transfer  funds  for  the  second  half  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  for  all  of 
fiscal  1985.  This  approval  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  Congress  is  to  restore 
stability  to  our  interstate  construction 
program. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakley)  has  ex- 
plained that  this  rule  contains  several 
necessary  waivers,  in  order  to  permit 
our  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  a 
waiver  of  section  303(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  for  both  the  bill  and  the  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
As  the  Members  know,  the  House  has 
yet  to  adopt  a  conference  report  on 


the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
1985.  Since  the  bill  and  the  committee 
substitute  provide  new  spending  au- 
thority, and  we  have  not  yet  adopted  a 
first  budget  resolution,  the  Budget  Act 
would  otherwise  prevent  our  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation. 

There  was  no  controversy  about  the 
Budget  Act  waivers  during  our  consid- 
eration of  the  rule  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  indicated  in 
a  letter  that  he  supported  a  procedure 
whereby  spending  legislation  that  is 
consistent  with  the  budget  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  be  brought  up  for 
consideration  on  this;^loor. 

I  certainly  support  this  procedure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
for  us  to  face  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  makes  in  order 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  amendment  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule,  and  it  pro- 
vides that  the  substitute  will  be  read 
by  titles  instead  of  sections. 

In  addition,  the  rule  contains  waiv- 
ers relating  to  appropriations  language 
in  the  committee  substitute;  and  to 
the  authority  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  to 
report  general  road  legislation  con- 
taining provisions  for  specific  roads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also  contains 
the  usual  and  customary  language  re- 
garding the  division  of  the  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  as  well  as  the  provision 
for  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5504  provides  au- 
thorizations necessary  if  the  Congress 
is  to  keep  its  commitment  to  the 
American  public  that  highway  trust 
fund  revenues  will  be  used  to  upgrade 
and  complete  our  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Congress  to  make 
good  on  its  promises  to  the  American 
public,  as  well  as  our  bargain  with  the 
administration,  that  when  we  in- 
creased the  gasoline  tax  by  5  cents  2 
years  ago  we  would  use  those  reve- 
nues, revenues  sought  by  the  adminis- 
tration, to  improve  our  highways  and 
mass  transit  systems  and  provide  jobs 
to  American  workers. 

The  leadership  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transporation.  the 
bipartisan  leadership  of  the  commit- 
tee, assured  us  during  our  hearing  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  that  the  au- 
thorizations contained  in  this  bill  are 
within  the  capacity  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  and  consistent  with  the 
concept  of  "pay-as-you-go"  included  in 
the  budget  resolution  which  passed 
the  House  in  April. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude with  this  thought:  Now  that  the 
American  public  has  paid,  it  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  go  to  work.  I  urge  the 
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adoption  of  this  rule,  so  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  bill. 

D  1240 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  16t  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 280,  FIRST  CONCUR 
RENT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET.  FISCAL  .YEARS  1984. 
1985.  1986.  AND  1987 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  280) 
to  revise  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984  and  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1985.  1986. 
and  1987.  with  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  inquire  under 
the  reservation  when  we  could  possi- 
bly go  to  conference  on  this  matter  if 
these  conferences  were  appointed 
today  and  keeping  in  mind  the  7  days 
we  have  to  accomplish  something,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  appoint  conferees 
without  t>eing  able  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  my  counter- 
part in  the  other  body.  Mr.  Domenici. 
and  he  is  supposed  to  get  back  to  me 
as  to  when  we  could  actually  go  to  con- 
ference. 

It  would  be  my  preference  to  go  to 
conference  today:  if  not.  I  told  him  I 
would  like  to  start  first  thing  on 
Monday. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  on  the  floor.  I 
think  time  is  getting  away  from  us.  We 
have  3  weeks  in  which  to  wrap  up  a 
tax  conference,  a  budget  reconciliation 
conference  and  a  budget  resolution 
conference  which  would  put  the 
spending  limits  on  entitlements  and 
discretionary  spending  plus  the  reve- 
nue part. 


I  think  that  if  we  wait  around  for 
the  tax  conference  or  the  reconcilia- 
tion conference  to  complete  as  op- 
posed to  operating  simultaneously  on 
three  separate  tracks,  we  run  the  risit 
of  not  completing  the  entire  deficit  re- 
duction package  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  And  if  we  do  not  complete  it 
by  the  end  of  this  month,  I  think  as  a 
practical  matter,  once  we  leave  here 
for  the  Independence  Day  recess,  and 
the  national  conventions.  Presidential 
politics  is  going  to  dominate  the 
agenda  and  we  are  not  going  to  get 
anything  done. 

So  it  would  be  my  hope  to  keep  max- 
imum pressure  on  the  conferees  to  try 
to  get  to  conference  and  to  try  to  wind 
it  up.  In  my  judgment,  it  could  be 
wound  up  by  the  end  of  next  week  if 
we  really  have  the  resolve. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  was  not  aware  that  the  other 
t)ody  had  gone  so  far  as  to  request  a 
conference  of  this  body  and  also  ap- 
parently, appointed  conferees. 

Now.  if  there  has  been  a  change  of 
mind,  that  is  something  else  again,  but 
that  puts,  obviously,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  in  a  real  bad  spot.  I 
just  do  not  think  a  Member  ought  to 
be  put  in  that  kind  of  a  fix.  While  I 
probably  would  have  some  preference 
for  having  that  conference  somewhat 
delayed,  depending  on  consideration  of 
that  conference  report  on  the  tax  bill. 
I  think  what  that  has  already  taken 
place  up  to  this  point  in  all  fairness, 
we  have  to  follow  through  and  do  the 
best  we  can. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
his  comments. 

The  sequence  of  events  on  this  were 
that  before  the  Memorial  Day  recess, 
just  before  that  the  other  body  passed 
the  budget  resolution  and  immediately 
appointed  their  conferees.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  go  to  conference  immediately 
but  was  asked  at  that  time  as  I  said  in 
a  statement  on  the  floor  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee asked  that  we  postpone  until 
after  the  recess  the  appointment  of 
our  conferees. 

We  are  in  the  .situation  of  being 
ready  to  go  to  conference  but  haven't 
appointed  the  conferees. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  really 
serious  about  trying  to  wrap  up  this 
whole  package,  this  whole  deficit  re- 
duction package,  the  more  pressure  we 
put  on  both  bodies  to  act  and  act 
quickly,  the  better  off  we  are  and  the 
better  off  the  American  people  are. 

So  it  would  be  my  preference  to  ap- 
point the  conferees,  then  the  pressure 


builds  up  to  do  something  and  hope- 
fully at  least  at  the  beginning  of  next 
week,  we  can  start  doing  something 
and  I  am  going  to  put  the  maximum 
amount  of  pressure  to  complete  agree- 
ment so  we  get  it  all  done  by  the  end 
of  this  month. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  is  true,  of  course,  if 
you  do  not  reach  agreement,  there  can 
always  be  a  reappointment  of  confer- 
ees after  the  7-day  expiration. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  There  is  a  question  that 
is  most  important,  and  that  is  putting 
the  spending  caps  on  in  the  other 
body.  Certainly  we  want  to  see  that 
happen.  We  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  going  to  interfere  with 
the  process  that  is  ongoing  now  to 
come  out  with  that  type  of  result. 

Hopefully  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee would  not  want  to  see  anything 
done  like  that,  either. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  What  we 
are  talking  about  as  spending  caps  is 
an  internal  procedural  method  of  en- 
forcing whatever  agreement  comes  out 
of  this  conference.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  have  a  preference  for  de- 
ferred enrollment,  which  is  something 
we  have  used  in  the  past 

But  to  me,  we  cannot  even  get  to 
that  procedural  issue  until  we  start  sit- 
ting down  and  setting  limits  on  spend- 
ing and  if  we  fail  to  go  to  conference, 
we  cannot  get  to  the  limits  we  are 
going  to  agree  to  on  spending. 

So  it  seems  to  me  if  we  really  are  se- 
rious, we  take  all  of  these  measures,  go 
to  conference  at  one  time,  operate  si- 
multaneously so  that  we  agree  to  the 
actual  numbers,  the  limitation  of 
spending  and  we  can  agree  to  the 
method,  the  procedural  method  of  en- 
forcing those  numbers  simultaneously 
in  a  conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma?  The 
Chair  hears  none  and.  without  objec- 
tion, appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Wright. 
and  SoLARZ.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Messrs, 
AspiN.  Hefner.  Downey  of  New  York, 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Gray,  Wolfe,  Frost,  Fazio, 
Latta,  Shuster,  Frenzel,  Kemp,  Be- 
THUNE,  and  Gramm,  and  Ms.  Fiedler. 
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Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL  JR..  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LUKEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  8. 
1984  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
1510,  IMMIGRATION  REFORMS 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  have  until  midnight. 
Friday,  June  8,  1984,  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill.  H.R.  1510. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  not  object, 
but  I  do  think  that  we  should  at  least 
clarify  what  we  are  asking  for  here. 

The  gentleman  is  asking  for  unani- 
mous consent  for  late  filing  on  the 
rule  on  the  immigration  bill.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  This  rule  is  scheduled  to 
come  up  next  Monday;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  once  again. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

AND      UNIFORM      RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  502  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  5504. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  5504)  to  apportion  funds  for  con- 
struction of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  for 
fiscal  years  1985  and  1986,  to  revise  au- 
thorizations for  mass  transportation, 
to  expand  and  improve  the  relocation 
assistance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Mr.  Daniel  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr.  Shuster  ) 
will  l>e  recognized  for  30  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee     on     Public     Works     and 
Transportation    brings    to    the    Hou.se 
the  Surface  Transportation  and  Rclo 
cation   Assistance   Act    of    1984.    H.R 
5504,  to  provide  major  improvements 
to  the  highway,  mass  transit,  and  uni 
form  relocation  assistance  programs. 

Oi.  November  1,  1983,  the  House 
amended  and  passed  H.R.  3103.  a  bill 
to  provide  increased  authorizations  for 
the  emergency  relief  highway  pro 
gram,  approval  of  the  interstate  and 
interstate  substitute  cost  estimates. 
and  necessary  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments  to  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1982 

Since  the  House  request  for  a  con 
ference  on  H.R.  3103  was  not  agreed  lo 
by  the  other  body.  H.R.  4957  was  of 
fered  and  supported  by  the  House  and 
.Senate  as  interim  legislation  to  relea.sc 
interstate  and  interstate  substitute 
project  funds  for  one-half  of  the  funds 
that  are  available  for  fi.scal  year  1984 
The  House  passed  H.R.  4957  on  Febru 
ary  29  of  this  year,  and  the  Senate 
concurred  with  the  House-passed  bill 
without  amendments.  The  bill  wa.s 
signed  into  law  on  March  9.  1984. 

In   response  to  several   \ery   impor 
tant  issues  raised  by  Members  during 
consideration  of  H.R    3103    Members 
were  assured  an  opportunity  to  havi 
issues  considered  in  future  committei' 
legislation  during  this,  the  second  se.s 
sion  of  the  98th  Congres-s  This  bill  ad 
dresses  several  issues  raised  b.\   Mem- 
bers and  also  contains  a   number   of 
provisions    addressed    in    th»'    House- 
passed  bill.  H.R.  3103.  that  were  deht 
ed  in  the  compromise  legislation,  H,R 
4957. 

Since  enactment  of  the  6-month 
interstate  and  interstate  substitute 
cost  estimate  approvals  in  H.R.  4957, 
the  committee  has  worked  diligently 
to  move  legislation  that  would  provide 
for  the  release  of  the  remainder  of  the 
interstate  and  interstate  substitution 
project  funds 

This  bill,  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1984.  approves 
the  interstate  cost  estimate  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  1984  and  for  fiscal 
1985.  The  obligational  ceilings  would 
be  adjusted  to  permit  the  States  to 
make  full  utilization  of  fiscal  year 
1984  and  1985  obligations  authority 
and  to  facilitate  the  ability  of  States 
with  the  greatest  unobligated  balances 


of  authorized  highway  funds  to  reduce 
those  balances. 

To  address  the  tremendous  bridge 
needs,  the  discretionary  bridge  pro- 
gram is  increased  to  $300  million.  The 
formula  for  apportioning  interstate  re- 
habilitation funds  is  modified  to  pro- 
vide more  funds  to  States  with  heavily 
traveled  interstate  routes. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  increases  the  au- 
thorization for  section  3  discretionary 
capital  programs  from  $1.1  billion  to 
$1.5  billion,  consistent  with  the  reve- 
nue projections  for  the  mass  transit 
account  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
which  were  supplied  to  the  committee 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

As  the  Members  may  remember,  in 
the  last  Congress  when  we  passed  our 
surface  transportation  legislation,  and 
we  asked  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  vote  an  additional  5  cents  a  gallon 
gasoline  tax,  we  staled  that  4  cents 
would  be  u.sed  for  highway  programs, 
and  1  cent  for  transit  programs.  We 
worked  on  a  formula  wt-  felt  was  accu- 
rate of  about  $1.1  billion  per  cent.  So 
we  increased  the  highway  portion  by 
S4.4  billion  per  year,  and  the  transit 
.section  by  $1.1  billion  per  year. 

Wf  did  this  to  keep  our  promise  tu 
the  Members  that  if  we  asked  them  lo 
vote  to  take  tax  money  from  their 
people,  that  mone.v  would  be  immedi- 
ately available  for  utilization  by  the 
States  in  hi^'hway  and  transit  pro 
grams.  We  promised  that  we  would  not 
collect  the  tax  money  and  then  lUst 
hold  it  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Well,  we  find  from  the  Congression- 
al Budgel  Office  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  1  cent  into  the  transit  fund 
is  amounting  to  about  SI. 5  billion  per 
year,  rather  than  the  authorized  Sl.l 
billion.  In  order  to  keep  faith  with  the 
States,  and  to  help  them  meet  their 
transit  needs,  we  are.  therefore,  in- 
creasint;  by  $400  million  lo  $1.5  billion 
per  year,  the  transit  program.  This  is 
being  done  to  keep  our  promise  to  ihe 
Members  of  Congress  who  supported 
thai  tax  and  to  the  States  which  havi- 
such  great  needs  as  well  as  to  the  tax- 
payers 

The  Ma.ss  Transit  Contract  Author 
ity  programs  established  in  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act  under  the 
committee's  jurisdiction,  are  provided 
a  stable  source  of  funding  through 
fiscal  1987  for  a  limited  number  of 
cost-effective  new  starts  for  rail  mod 
ernization  for  our  older  cities,  and  ex 
panded  bus  and  bus-related  projects. 

The  Uniform  Relocation  and  Acqui 
sition  Policies  Act  of  1970  is  amended 
to    extend    coverage    and    benefits    to 
compensate    p«'rsons    displaced    as    a 
direct  result  of  Federal  projects  or  fed- 
erally  assisted   programs  or   projects. 
The  bill  designates  a  lead  agency  to 
promulgate  uniform  rules  implement 
ing    the    uniform    relocation    amend 
nients  that  every  Federal  agency  must 
follow.  A  State  certification  process  is 
also   provided    in   the   bill   which   will 


result  in  more  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  act. 

It  is  essential.  I  say  Vo  the  Members, 
that  Congress  approve  the  interstate 
and  interstate  substitute  cost  esti- 
mates for  the  release  of  the  remainder 
of  the  18  month  funds  to  permit  the 
States  to  obligate  those  funds. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  approval  of 
this  bill  in  order  to  assure  continuity 
for  all  the  States  in  proceeding  with 
their  ongoing  highway  and  transit 
projects. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  has 
consumed  6  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  today  to 
ask  our  colleagues  to  give  their  favor- 
able consideration  to  H.R.  5504.  the 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1984. 

This  important  legislation  continues 
us  along  the  path  we  journeyed  out  on 
with  the  enactment  of  the  1982  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act. 
the  STAA.  It  was  with  that  act  that, 
as  a  Congress  and  as  a  Nation,  we  re- 
dedicaled  ourselves  to  an  improved 
transportation  infrastructure  through- 
out this  country. 

It  was  with  that  act  that  we  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  our  desire  to  re- 
verse the  decline  in  the  condition  of 
our  highwa\  network,  and  that  we 
were  serious  about  improving  the  Na- 
tion's public  transit  systems. 

And  it  was  with  that  act  we  pro- 
claimed that  the  effective,  efficient 
movement  of  people  and  freight  is 
critical  to  our  economy  and  our  stand- 
ard of  living. 

And  II  is  with  H.R.  5504  today  that 
we  can  say  we  have  moved  ever  closer 
to  making  our  Nation's  transportation 
s.vslem  irul.v  first  rate  and  as  good  as 
it  nei>ds  to  be. 

Till"  hub  of  our  countr.v's  highwa.v 
network  is  ihe  Interstate  System.  For 
man.\  of  us,  it  was  quite  painful  last 
October  when  the  interslatt  cost  esli- 
maie  was  not  approved  in  time  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  apportion  fi.scal  year  1985  funds  at 
that 'lime.  The  construction  programs 
of  many  Stales  were  .severely  disrupt- 
ed. To  help  prevent  further  disrup- 
tion, H.R.  5504  will  approve  the  inter 
state  cost  estimate  for  18  months,  so 
that  we  will  not  need  lo  repeat  this 
process  until  next  summer  or  fall. 
Similarly,  the  interstate  substitute 
cost  estimates  for  both  highway  and 
transit  projects  are  being  approved 
with  this  legislation. 

H.R.  5504  helps  assure  that  all  the 
obligational  authority  anticipated  by 
the  1982  act  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
fi,scal  year  1985  will  have  been  utilized 
by  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1985.  and  fa- 
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cilitates  the  ability  of  those  States 
with  the  greatest  unobligated  balance 
of  authorized  highway  moneys  to  draw 
on  those  balances. 

Section  110  will  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  the  discretionary  bridge  pro- 
gram from  $200  million  to  $300  million 
so  that  we  can  help  rebuild  some  of 
the  country's  worst  bridges.  Among 
the  eligible  bridges  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary should  assign  priority  in  the  use 
of  discretionary  funds  is  the  Notre 
Dame  Bridge  crossing  the  Merrimack 
River, 

An  important  provision  of  the  legis- 
lation is  contained  in  section  121  of 
the  bill.  This  section  improves  the 
interstate  4R  formula  to  better  reflect 
the  purposes  and  needs  of  that  pro- 
gram. As  more  interstate  routes  in  this 
Nation  are  approaching  their  design 
life,  it  is  increasingly  crucial  that  4R 
funds  be  directed  to  those  States  with 
interstate  routes  that  are  most  heavily 
used,  with  special  consideration  given 
to  their  use  by  trucks.  A  single  truck 
loaded  to  80,000  pounds  does  damage 
to  road  surface  equivalent  to  that  of 
9,600  cars.  Yet  incredibly  enough,  the 
current  formula  fails  to  recognize  that 
reality.  jH.R.  5504  remedies  this  situa- 
tion. 

Other  provisions  of  title  I  make  vari- 
ous improvements  in  highway  law,  or 
reflect  specific  concerns  that  may  be 
unique  to  the  communities  around  the 
country  which  they  impact.  Section 
137.  for  example,  authorizes  necessary 
sums  to  prepare  an  envirnomental 
impact  statement  to  study  all  possible 
alternative  routes  and  options  in  ad- 
dressing traffic  capacity  in  the  Rich- 
mond/Willowbrook  corridor  on  Staten 
Island.  With  respect  to  this  provision, 
neither  the  Richmond  Parkway  exten- 
sion or  any  other  alternative  should  be 
given  priority  consideration.  Rather, 
all  alternatives  should  be  given  equal 
consideration,  including  the  option  of 
taking  no  action  at  all. 

Although  as  I  said  earlier,  this  entire 
bill  is  essential  if  we  are  to  continue  in 
the  spirit  of  the  1982  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act.  Title  II  is  re- 
quired simply  to  fulfill  a  promise  that 
was  made  with  the  enactment  of  that 
landmark  legislation. 

Title  II  is  the  transit  title.  When  we 
passed  the  1982  act,  the  best  available 
projections  speculated  that  the  penny 
fuels  tax  with  which  we  fund  the  mass 
transit  account  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  would  raise  about  $1.1  billion  per 
year.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
now  says,  and  testified  to  this  before 
my  subcommittee  earlier  this  year, 
that  the  penny  can  support  an  annual 
program  of  $1.5  billion.  Those  of  us 
who  were  here  in  1982  were  committed 
to  the  notion  that,  if  we  were  to  In- 
crease the  fuels  tax  on  the  people  of 
our  districts  and  the  Nation,  we  owed 
thf  m  the  assurance  that  the  revenues 
would  be  used  to  improve  the  coun- 
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try's  transportation  system  with  the 
full  1  cent  committed  to  public  transit. 
To  fulfill  that  promise,  we  are  now 
compelled  to  increase  authorizations 
out  of  the  transit  account  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion. And  of  course,  the  transit  needs 
of  this  Nation  are  so  outstanding,  that 
this  $1.5  billion  can  be  well  spent 
while  barely  putting  a  dent  in  the  de- 
mands made  upon  those  funds. 

The  creation  of  the  transit  account 
was  a  major  accomplishment  of  the 
STAA.  For  the  first  time,  we  would 
have  a  dedicated,  assured  source  of 
revenue  for  transit  capital  projects.  As 
with  the  highway  program,  and  indeed 
this  feature  of  the  highway  program 
has  been  instrumental  in  making  it  a 
strong  one,  transit  capital  funding 
would  now  be  above  the  vagaries  of 
year-to-year  macroeconomic  concerns. 
It  would  now  be  a  direct  spending  pro- 
gram, and  one  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  enter  into  contractual  obli- 
gations based  solely  upon  available  au- 
thorizations. 

Title  II  contains  provisions  that  will 
allow  us  to  more  fully  utilize  the  con- 
tract authority  that  was  created  in  the 
STAA  and  preserved  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  by  a  convincing  margin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  $19  billion  would  be  required  to 
meet  all  the  new  rail  start  needs  that 
have  been  articulated  by  cities  around 
the  country.  Although  I  suppose  there 
are  few  who  are  more  supportive  of 
this  type  of  project  than  I,  or  who  are 
more  certain  that  we  will  eventually 
see  the  need  to  help  fund  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them,  it  is  equally  clear  to  me 
that  we  will  not  have  the  resources, 
even  with  this  bill,  to  do  this  anytime 
soon.  So,  it  becomes  our  responsibility 
to  help  assure  that  only  the  best 
projects  receive  funding.  Title  II  estab- 
lishes objective  criteria  that  will  be 
used  to  evaluate  these  projects  and 
help  make  such  an  assurance. 

There  are  other  important  provi- 
sions in  title  II,  and  they  surely  merit 
the  support  of  our  colleagues. 

Title  II  will  amend,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1970.  The  U.R.A.  is  the 
program  under  which  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  compensates  persons  and 
businesses  dislocated  as  a  result  of  fed- 
erally funded  projects. 

To  sum,  H.R.  5504  is  a  fine  bill  con- 
taining many  important  provisions 
that  will  surely  improve  the  Nation's 
transportation  network.  While  none  of 
us  may  feel  that  each  and  every  sec- 
tion of  the  legislation  is  vital,  we 
should  all  be  able  to  agree  that  the 
Nation's  highway  and  transit  pro- 
grams will  be  well  served  by  its  enact- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  has 
consumed  7  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee. 


the    gentleman    from   Kentucky   (Mr. 
Snyder). 

Mr.  SNYDER,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5504,  the  Sur- 
face Transportaiton  and  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  Act  of  1984.  and 
urge  Members  to  vote  for  its  passage 
by  a  decisive  margin. 

This  is  important  and  much-needed 
legislation,  as  I  believe  Members  w'ill 
recognize  when  they  look  at  what  is  in 
this  extensive  bill. 

Take  the  highway  title,  for  example. 
This  contains  congressional  approval 
of  the  interstate  cost  estimate  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  and  all  of 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Enactment  of  this 
provision  will  make  possible  the  final 
catchup  apportionments  necessary  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  delays  in  get- 
ting out  all  of  the  interstate  construc- 
tion funds  authorized  for  this  year. 
And.  of  equal  importance,  it  will  make 
possible  the  timely  apportionment  of 
next  year's  funds  without  delay  next 
October  1. 

The  provision  alone,  making  possible 
the  restoration  of  stability  to  the 
interstate  construction  program,  in 
itself  is  worth  the  effort  to  get  this  bill 
enacted.  No  one  who  has  been  deluged, 
as  I  have  been,  by  requests  for  help 
from  colleagues,  from  States,  and  from 
the  highway  construction  industry 
when  the  interstate  cost  estimate  was 
being  held  up,  could  challenge  that 
statement. 

When  you  add  up  the  total  estimat- 
ed amount  being  made  available  for 
apportionment  in  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year  and  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  interstate  construction  and 
interstate  transfer  highway  and  tran- 
sit projects,  you  get  a  total  exceeding 
$6  billion.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation estimates  that  such  expendi- 
tures translate  into  direct  employment 
on  the  basis  of  32.000  jobs  per  billion 
dollars  in  authorizations,  which  means 
that  the  ICE  approval  we  are  voting 
upon  today  will  result  in  more  than 
192,000  jobs. 

The  highway  title  also  contains  a 
number  of  other  provisions.  These  in- 
clude necessary  technical  amend- 
ments, a  number  of  projects  to  demon- 
strate the  latest  techniques  for  accom- 
plishing certain  safety  and  transporta- 
tion objectives,  and  an  increase  of  $100 
million  per  year  in  the  set-aside  of 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation 
authorizations  for  discretionary  alloca- 
tion. And  they  include  amendments  to 
"buy  America"  provisions  of  existing 
law,  one  of  which  I  was  pleased  to 
offer  and  which  reinstates  the  protec- 
tion of  domestic  cement  from  Canadi- 
an and  Mexican  imports. 

Title  II  deals  solely  with  the  public 
transportation  programs.  However,  by 
increasing  the  authorization  for  dis- 
cretionary transit  capital  from  $1,1  bil- 
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lion  to  $1.5  billion  i>er  year,  it  reaf- 
firms a  principle  which  we  have  long 
and  vigorously  defended  in  the  high- 
way program  with  some  success.  That 
principle  is  that  the  user-supported 
trust  fund  should  finance  the  highest 
level  of  authorizations  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  of 
this  title.  It  seeks,  in  recognition  of 
the  great  demand  for  discretionary 
capital  funds  versus  limited  availabil- 
ity of  resources,  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism to  encourage  development  of  the 
most  meritorious  projects.  The  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration 
would  apply  its  best  judgment  in  eval- 
uating new-start  projects  against  stat- 
utory criteria,  and  would  submit  its 
best  estimate  as  to  overall  capital 
needs  on  a  periodic  basis  for  statutory 
approval.  But  the  Congress  would 
remain  in  control  of  the  program,  as  is 
appropriate. 

The  third  title  deals  with  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Act,  and  makes  neces- 
sary improvements  in  benefits  and 
coverage  of  that  act,  the  need  for 
which  has  become  apparent  since  its 
enactment  in  1970. 

Aside  from  the  merits  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recognize  that  some  contro- 
versy has  arisen  over  the  legislation 
and  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  by 
way  of  perspective.  The  administra- 
tion is  threatening  to  veto  the  bill.  But 
the  threats  have  been  carefully 
couched  in  terms  of  the  bill  "in  its  cur- 
rent form."  We  have  a  pretty  good 
record  of  going  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  widely  differing  versions  of 
legislation  and  emerging  with  a  com- 
promise product  ultimately  signed  into 
law.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  recall  how  many 
times  the  administration  has  asked  us 
to  walk  the  plank  in  opposition  to  a 
bill  only  to  have  the  bill  signed  into 
law.  In  that  connection,  I  would  only 
ask  a  strong  vote  for  this  bill  to 
strengthen  our  position  in  conference. 

Much  seems  to  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  individual  projects  are  included  in 
the  bill  characterized  by  some  inflated 
estimates  of  their  cost.  Again,  this  is 
invariably  the  "situation  normal"  for 
major  surface  transportation  legisla- 
tion. The  only  response  necessary  is 
that  these  provisions  are  intended  to 
reflect  a  priority  of  those  elected  to 
serve  instead  of  delegating  that  au- 
thority in  toto  to  the  faceless  bureauc- 
racy. These  are  perfectly  legitimate 
and  worthwhile  projects,  are  chiefly 
on  the  regular  Federal-aid  systems, 
and  which  meet  particular  needs  not 
being  addressed  under  the  nationwide 
program.  All  funded  out  of  the  Trust 
Funds,  they  represent  an  extremely 
small  portion  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  the  highway  program— less  than  2 
percent— and,  like  any  other  provision 
of  the  bill,  will  be  subject  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate. 


Finally,  there  has  been  some  con- 
cern expressed  about  the  provision  of 
this  bill  dealing  with  the  mass  transit 
discretionary  capital  funds  and  the 
funding  approval  process.  The  only 
necessary  response  is  that  this  is  total- 
ly consistent  with  the  action  of  this 
House,  taken  in  connection  with  pas- 
sage of  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982,  in  providing  con- 
tract authority  for  transit  capital  fi- 
nanced by  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H.R.  5504 
makes  a  number  of  totally  worthwhile 
improvements  in  our  surface  transpor- 
tation programs,  and  merits  a  strong 
vote  on  initial  House  passage.  This  will 
help  the  leadership  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
to  work  out  a  balanced  compromise 
with  the  Senate  which  will  recognize 
the  priorities  of  both  Houses  while  ul- 
timately obtaining  the  signature  of 
the  President. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
made  a  couple  of  points  in  his  remarks 
with  which  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself.  Mr.  Anderson  mentioned  the 
Notre  Dame  Bridge  in  Manchester. 
N.H..  as  a  worthy  candidate  for  fund- 
ing as  a  discretionary  project.  I  have 
been  contacted  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  that  State  and  would  certainly 
concur.  My  friend  from  California  also 
clarified  the  fact  that  the  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  authorized  by 
section  137  is  totally  neutral  as  to 
whether  any  particular  highway 
option  should  be  given  preference. 

D  1330 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  thus  far  in  this 
debate  by  the  distinguished  chairmen 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee and  by  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  full  committee.  I 
believe  they  have  accurately  and  quite 
well  explained  this  legislation. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legis- 
lation, Mr.  Chairman,  because  this  leg- 
islation comes  to  grips  with  solving 
America's  transportation  problems. 
This  Congress,  or  more  accurately,  a 
previous  Congress,  increased  the  gas 
tax  from  5  cents  to  9  cents  per  gallon, 
and  with  that  we  made  a  commitment 
to  the  American  people  that  tho.se  lax 
dollars  taken  from  transportation 
users  in  America  would  be  dedicated  to 
transportation  expenditures,  specifi- 
cally through  a  dedicated  highway 
trust  fund,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country  we  created 
a  transit  account  within  the  trust 
fund,  and  1  cent  was  dedicated  to  that 
transit  account. 

By  doing  that,  we  were  able  to  ad- 
dress the  badly  needed  improvements 
required  across  America  in  our  surface 
transportation  system.  Highway  au- 
thorizations, which  had  been  about  $8 


billion  a  year,  were  able  to  be  in- 
creased to  about  $14  billion  a  year,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  our  country's  his- 
tory we  were  able  to  dedicate  a  little 
over  $1  billion  a  year  to  the  transit  ac- 
count in  the  trust  fund,  committed  to 
transit  uses. 

Now,  the  administration  or  at  least 
certain  elements  in  the  administration 
have  said  that  they  oppose  this  bill, 
and  as  I  understand  their  positions, 
they  say  they  oppose  this  bill  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  of  the  funding 
levels,  and  second,  because  of  the  so- 
called  special  interest  projects  in  this 
legislation. 

Taking  the  first  point  first,  the 
funding  levels,  this  legislation  is  virtu- 
ally unique  among  the  various  bills  we 
consider  in  this  House  because  the 
funding  does  not  come  or  the  expendi- 
tures do  not  come  from  the  general 
fund  but,  rather,  from  the  trust  funds. 
The  expenditures  come  from  dedicat- 
ed user  taxes,  dedicated  and  commit- 
ted, and  they  only  can  be  spent  for 
highways  and  public  transit.  And  in 
fact  under  the  law  there  can  be  no  def- 
icit spending.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  must  certify  that  adequate 
funds  are  in  these  trust  funds,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  deficit  spending, 
which  indeed  is  almost  unique  as  we 
consider  the  many  different  kinds  of 
bills  and  legislation  which  pass 
through  this  body. 

And  so  to  suggest  that  the  funding 
level  is  somewhat  too  high,  I  believe, 
suggests  in  effect  that,  first,  we  should 
tax  the  American  people,  tax  them 
apd  tell  them  we  are  going  to  take 
their  user  moneys,  bring  that  money 
into  the  Treasury,  and  then  not  spend 
it,  but  then,  instead,  let  it  build  up 
into  a  surplus,  as  has  happened  in 
years  past,  so  that  we  can  help  mask 
the  size  of  the  general  fund  deficit. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  unethical.  It  is 
unethical  for  us  to  tax  the  American 
people  for  a  specified  use,  put  that 
money  into  a  trust  fund,  and  then  not 
spend  it.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  i.s  very  clear  in  indicating  that 
the  funding  levels  which  we  propose 
here  can  be  satisfied  by  the  flow  of 
funds  into  the  trust  funds,  into  the 
highway  account  and  into  the  transit 
account.  Having  taxed  the  American 
people,  it  would  be  almost  criminal  for 
us  now  not  to  expend  those  funds  on 
badly  needed  highway  and  transit 
projects. 

So  for  that  reason  alone  we  should 
reject  the  specious  argument  of  those 
who  say  the  funding  levels  here  are 
too  high.  The  funds  are  there  to  be 
spent,  and  they  should  be  spent  be- 
cause of  the  many  badly  needed  trans- 
portation projects  in  America. 

The  second  point,  which  deals  with 
their  argument  that  there  are  special 
interest  projects  in  this  bill  I  find  aw- 
fully difficult  to  understand.  What 
they  are  suggesting  is  that  it  is  per- 
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fectly  all  right  for  a  faceless,  nameless 
bureaucrat  downtown  or  in  some  State 
capital  to  decide  where  Federal  tax 
dollars  should  be  spent  for  transporta- 
tion, but  it  is  somehow  wrong  for  the 
Members  of  Congress  elected  by  the 
people  to  come  before  our  committee 
and  make  the  case  that  there  is  a 
badly  needed  stretch  of  highway  re- 
quired or  badly  needed  funding  for 
transit  in  America's  cities  and  rural 
areas,  that  somehow  that  Is  wrong  and 
smacks  of  special  interest. 

Well,  if  saving  lives  by  improving 
America's  highways  is  a  special  inter- 
est matter,  then  I  plead  guilty.  If  im- 
proving America's  highways  and  tran- 
sit systems  so  the  American  people  can 
move  more  economically  and  efficient- 
ly and  comfortably  across  America's 
highways  and  in  their  transit  systems, 
then  I  plead  guilty.  These  are  the 
"special  interests"  which  I  hear  being 
talked  about,  and  based  on  my  defini- 
tion of  "special  interests,"  this  certain- 
ly does  not  conform. 

So  I  say  that  we  should  reject  out  of 
hand  the  notion  that,  because  we  have 
identified  and  are  giving  priority  to 
certain  projects  which  are  badly 
needed  to  improve  America's  transpor- 
tation system,  somehow  this  is  "special 
interest." 
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It  is  not,  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
because  it  is  the  American  people 
across  America  who  will  benefit. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  especially  to  my  colleagues 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  minor- 
ity on  the  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Conunittee  has  been  fully  and 
completely  involved  in  this  process.  I 
have  served  on  other  committees 
where,  sad  to  say,  that  is  not  the  case, 
but  if  you  have  to  be  in  the  minority 
around  this  House,  I  submit  there  is 
no  better  committee  to  serve  on  than 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  or,  indeed,  if  you  happen 
to  be  a  member  in  the  minority^  but 
not  serving  on  that  committee,  there  is 
no  better  committee  to  turn  to,  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  partisan  bone, 
there  is  not  a  partisan  piece  of  pave- 
ment in  this  legislation.  There  is  not  a 
partisan  strip  of  paint  in  this  legisla- 
tion.    I 

This  Is  the  only  bipartisan  piece  of 
transportation  legislation,  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues,  especially  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle,  that  the  minority  has 
been  completely  involved  with. 

I  would  suggest  that  should  there  _be 
an  uncontrollable  urge  to  somehow 
turn  this  into  a  partisan  issue  that  if, 
indeed,  our  surface  transportation  leg- 
islation were  to  become  partisan,  it  is 
those  of  us  in  the  minority  who  would 
suffer.  Fortunately,  that  is  not  the 
case  thus  far  with  our  committee. 

Therefore,  I  think  this  is  one  more 
reason  why  my  colleagues,  especially 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  should  be  sup- 


portive of  this  legislation,  because  it 
has  been  crafted  in  a  totally  biparti- 
san, open  fashion. 

So  for  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  urge  strong  support  for  this 
much-needed  legislation. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  cannot  yield  be- 
cause of  the  time.  If  there  is  time  left 
over,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  later. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Dyson). 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  his 
staff  for  the  help  they  have  given  in 
this  legislation. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5504, 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act.  This 
bill  approves  the  interstate  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1984  and  1985,  releasing  important 
funds  to  the  States  for  interstate  high- 
way construction,  including  those  for 
my  own  State  of  Maryland. 

One  section  of  this  bill  sets  aside 
money  to  fund  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration's  discretionary  bridge 
program.  The  people  of  Maryland's 
First  Congressional  District,  whom  I 
represent,  depend  upon  many  bridges 
to  travel  from  place  to  place,  particu- 
larly on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Every 
Member  who  has  ever  traveled  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
shore  in  my  district  has  crossed  nu- 
merous spans  to  get  there.  Ground 
transportation  in  the  First  District 
without  bridges  is  simply  impossible. 

In  the  committee's  report  it  in- 
structs the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  assign  priority  in  the  use  of  dis- 
cretionary bridge  funds  to  several 
bridges,  including  the  U.S.  Route  50 
bridge  over  the  Choptank  River  at 
Cambridge,  Md.  This  is  a  particularly 
important  item  for  Dorchester 
County,  Md.,  because  the  current  span 
is  in  very  poor  condition  and  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  has  been 
unwilling  to  take  action  on  it  to  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the  committee's 
intention  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation assign  the  highest  priority 
to  use  discretionary  bridge  funds  to 
work  with  the  State  of  Maryland  on 
the  Choptank  River  bridge? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYSON.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  it  is  the  com- 
mittee's intention  that  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Dole  assign  high  prior- 
ity in  using  the  discretionary  bridge 
funds  for  the  Choptank  bridge  project. 

Mr.  DYSON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  comments  and  his  support  of 
this  important  bridge  project  in  Mary- 
land's First  District  and  for  his  contin- 
ued leadership  in  developing  our  Na- 
tion's infrastructure. 


Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  has  done  a 
heroic  job  in  synthesizing  a  remarka- 
ble number  of  opinions  that  cover  a  re- 
markable range  of  subjects.  I  thank 
him  for  that. 

I  tell  you  this  afternoon,  speaking  as 
one  informed  on  the  subject,  this  is  an 
excellent  bill  with  but  one  important 
deficiency.  That  deficiency  is  the  total 
change  in  the  formula  by  which  the 
4R  fund  will  be  distributed  to  the 
States  henceforth  if  this  becomes  law. 
Under  current  law  for  the  repair,  reha- 
bilitation, resurfacing,  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  your  highways.  States  receive, 
from  a  nearly  $3  billion  pot.  funds 
that  are  calculated  in  part  based  upon 
the  number  of  miles  for  which  you 
must  care.  Incredibly  enough,  this  bill 
will  suggest  that  the  amount  of  inter- 
state highway  with  which  you  are 
charged  and  for  which  you  must  care 
and  which  you  must  repair  or  resur- 
face is  no  longer  an  item  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  deciding  how  much 
money  you  will  receive  for  that  pur- 
pose. To  that  end,  I  propose  to  offer 
an  amendment  that  will  say  that  the 
current  formula,  the  current  law  with 
regard  to  the  4R  is  adequate.  It  has 
worked  for  this  Nation  and  it  should 
not  be  summarily  done  away  with. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  his 
staff  for  their  fine  cooperation  on  the 
legislation. 

I  think  the  most  important  and  per- 
haps central  part  of  the  bill  is  the 
interstate  cost  estimate  which  releases 
construction  funds  for  the  next  18 
months,  which  I  think  all  States  can 
use, 

I  want  to  also  include  a  project  that 
the  chairman  did  see  the  need  to  in- 
clude, which  really  means  a  lot  to  our 
community  concerning  providing  a 
much  needed  transportation  link  for 
the  Fremont  area  and  many  business- 
es located  in  the  industrial  valley  adja- 
cent to  that  area,  which  means  a  lot  to 
about  2,000  people  who  have  jobs  that 
they  need  in  this  area. 

One  of  the  sections  I  am  pleased 
with  was  the  kind  of  compromise  for 
section  135  which  provides  that  it  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
whether  Federal  highway  funds  are 
being  distributed  equitably. 

I  want  to  take  my  own  State  of  Ohio 
as  an  example.  We  used  to  get  about 
61  cents  for  every  dollar  our  people 
contributed  to  the  trust  fund.  That 
was  corrected.  Now  it  is  85  cents  for 
every  dollar. 

There  are  10  other  States  like  ours 
that  are  donor  States.  We  have  not 
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taken  a  look  at  this  issue  in  a  long 
time.  I  have  introduced  a  comprehen- 
sive piece  of  legislation  to  correct  what 
I  think  is  inequitable  treatment. 

It  is  interesting  that  most  of  the 
donor  States  have  the  greatest  trans- 
portation needs,  our  State  t)eing  one 
of  them.  While  I  did  not  gel  the  legis- 
lation comprehensively  added  to  the 
bill,  I  am  very  plea.sed  that  we  have  a 
study  to  look  at  the  relative  treatment 
of  those  States  that  are  donor  States 
to  the  trust  fund.  I  am  pleased  by 
that.  I  wanted  the  chairman  to  know  I 
was  pleased  publicly. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  who  are  from  those  donor 
States,  to  go  along  with  the  bill  this 
time.  I  think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

I  want  again  to  reiterate  my  support 
for  the  legislation  and  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  the  time. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     wa.s 
looking  for  recognition  and  I  yield   1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn 
sylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wanted  to  interrupt  the  gentleman 
as  he  was  speaking,  to  compliment  the 
gentleman.  He  made  two  Important 
points.  One  about  the  cost  and  one 
about  the  biparti.san  nature  of  our 
committee. 

I  think  we  have  worked  on  this  legis- 
lation in  a  very  cooperative  way. 

It  is  a  very  tough  issue,  dealing  with 
a  lot  of  peculiarities  in  projects 
throughout  the  country.  For  e.xample 
there  are  some  safety  decision 
projects,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
bridge  relocation  and  some  of  the 
orphan  bridge  questions  relating  to 
railroads  that  are  very  reasonable  and 
important. 

I  just  wanted  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  leadership  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  we  have  ended  a  con- 
frontation between  rural  and  urban 
communities  by  looking  at  public  tran- 
sit in  new  ways.  I  think  those  of  us 
from  urban  areas  are  looking  at  high- 
ways in  some  new  ways. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
action  on  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  kind  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Hammerschmidt). 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5504,  the  Surface  Transportation  and 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1984. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  leadership  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  for 
their  fine  efforts  in  bringing  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson),  chair- 
man   of    the    Surface    Transportation 


Subcommittee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster),  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Subcommittee, 
have  done  a  commendable  job  in  fash- 
ioning the  bill  before  us  today.  In  ad- 
dition, the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  'Mr.  How.^RD).  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder). 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  have  provid- 
ed valuable  leadership  during  consid- 
eration of  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation 

H.R.  5504  IS  a  vitally  needed  piece  of 
legislation.  It  contains  congressional 
approval  of  the  interstate  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  remainder  of  this  fi.scal 
year  and  all  of  next  year.  Its  enact- 
ment should  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  delays  and  disruption  which  af- 
fected the  Interstate  program  and  re- 
lated activities  as  a  result  of  congres- 
sional inability  to  approve  an  ICE  in 
late  1983.  The  bill  also  contains  an  im- 
portant pro\ision  assuring  that  any 
shortfall  in  meeting  the  obligation 
ceiling  in  fiscal  year  1984  could  be 
compensated  by  an  upward  adjust- 
ment in  the  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  sever- 
al provisions  of  the  bill  that  affect  my 
congressional  district  and  the  State  of 
Arkansas. 

Section  112(d)  of  the  bill  authorizes 
$8.5  million  in  contract  authority  from 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  a  highway 
project  to  demonstrate  the  economic 
growth  and  development  benefits  of 
widening  and  improving  traffic  signal- 
ization  of  a  segment  of  the  Federal-aid 
urban  system  connecting  a  community 
college  and  a  large  commercial  center. 
At  the  present  time,  this  segment,  ap- 
proximately 2.03  miles  in  length,  is  a 
30-year-old.  narrow,  two-lane  road. 
With  the  increased  traffic  from  West- 
ark  Community  College  and  the  new- 
Central  Mall,  this  has  proved  to  be  a 
major  source  of  congestion  for  the 
45.000  vehicles  that  travel  it  daily. 

In  addition  to  the  Fort  Smith 
project,  the  bill  contains  several  provi- 
sions to  encourage  and  expedite  the 
upgrading  of  U.S.  Highway  71.  High- 
way 71  is  extremely  important  to 
northwestern  Arkansas,  both  in  terms 
of  moving  people  and  goods,  and  in 
terms  of  fostering  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  area. 

Section  112(i)(3)  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  a  project  to  demon- 
strate methods  of  improving  highway 
safety  and  accelerating  reconstruction 
of  a  two-lane  segment  of  U.S.  71  be- 
tween its  junction  with  1-40  and  1-540 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Smith  and  the 
boundary  between  the  States  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Missouri  as  a  four-lane  fa- 
cility. A  total  of  $25  million— $10 
milion  in  fiscal  year  1985  and  $15  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1986— in  contract  au- 
thority from  the  highway  trust  fund 
would  be  provided  for  preliminary  en- 


gineering, design,  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion and  relocation  activities  in  con- 
nection with  the  project.  These  funds 
are  over  and  above  Arkansas'  normal 
Federal-aid  highway  apportionments. 

Moreover,  section  115  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  State  of  Arkansas  to  use 
interstate  construction  funds  appor- 
tioned to  it  for  the  planning,  design 
and  construction  of  U.S.  71  from  1-40 
to  the  Missouri  line  as  a  four-lane  fa- 
cility. Since  Arkansas  is  one  of  several 
States  receiving  the  minimum  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  Interstate  System  au- 
thorizations provided  by  law— since 
Arkansas  has  completed  its  Interstate 
System— the  effect  of  this  provision  is 
to  place  this  project  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  interstate  4R  work  in  the  use 
of  the  State's  apportionment.  It  is  the 
intent  and  expectation  of  Congress 
that  the  State  use  interstate  construc- 
tion funds  for  design  and  construction 
of  U.S.  71. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  sec- 
tion 121  of  the  bill  changes  the  inter- 
state 4R  formula  from  one  which  ap- 
portions funds  55  percent  on  the  basis 
of  interstate  lane-miles  and  45  percent 
on  the  basis  of  interstate  vehicle  niiles 
traveled  to  a  formula  which  appor- 
tions 50  percent  on  the  basis  of  inter- 
state vehicle  miles  traveled.  25  percent 
on  the  basis  of  gasoline  consumption, 
and  25  percent  on  the  basis  of  diesel 
fuel  consumption.  According  to  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  this 
formula  change  would  benefit  the 
State  of  Arkansas.  For  example, 
FHWA  estimates  that  Arkansas'  4R 
apportionment  for  use  in  fiscal  year 
1985  would  be  increased  from  $31,7 
million  to  $33.5  million  as  a  result  of 
the  formula  change.  Not  only  would 
this  help  the  interstate  4R  program 
but  it  could  help  to  expedite  construc- 
tion of  U.S.  71.  As  you  know.  Public 
Law  98-229,  the  6-month  ICE  bill  en- 
acted earlier  this  year,  contained  a 
provision  authorizing  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas to  use  interstate  4R  funds  to 
upgrade  U.S.  71.  Thus,  the  increase  in 
interstate  4R  funding  for  Arkansas,  if 
the  4R  formula  change  is  enacted, 
could  be  used  on  U.S.  71. 

While  these  provisions  will  directly 
benefit  my  congressional  district,  I 
would  like  to  again  point  out  that  this 
legislation  will  also  provide  the  neces- 
sary funding  for  major  national  high- 
way programs  and  is  vitally  needed. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  indicate 
that  this  bill  faces  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  both  the  Senate  and  the  ad- 
ministration, and  that  its  ultimate 
fate,  as  well  as  the  fate  of  the  individ- 
ual provisions  contained  in  it.  is  uncer- 
tain. However,  I  am  hopeful  that,  as  in 
past  yeais,  these  problems  can  be 
worked  out  and  that  a  bill  acceptable 
to  both  the  House  and  Senate  can  be 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  5504. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr. 

CORRADA). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5504,  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  and  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  Act  of  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  members  and  staff  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
and  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  for  their  efforts  on 
this  biD.  The  issues  they  dealt  with 
were  cBverse  and  very  complicated. 
They  have  treated  these  issues  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner  and  have 
taken  steps  to  avoid  repetition  of  the 
expensive  delays  we  encountered  this 
year  with  the  interstate  cost  estimate. 
A  particular  provision  of  this  bill, 
section  132  of  title  I.  will  allow  Puerto 
Rico  to  develop  its  infrastructure  and 
bring  it  to  parity  with  other  States. 
The  section  allows  Puerto  Rico  the 
same  degree  of  flexibility  as  is  current- 
ly accorded  to  the  State  of  Alaska  in 
the  use  of  highway  funds.  Puerto  Rico 
will  be  allowed  to  use  funds  from  the 
different  program  categories  to  suit 
our  particular  highway  needs  and  dis- 
regard categorical  restrictions. 

Highways  constitute  the  most  criti- 
cal infrastructural  element  required  to 
generate,  attract,  and  retain  increasing 
economic  development.  Puerto  Rico's 
modest  infrastructural  development 
has  been  largely  responsibile  for  the 
level  of  socioeconomic  development 
reached  to  the  present  date.  At  this 
stage  of  development  it  is  crucial  that 
Puerto  Rico  expand  its  infrastructure, 
in  order  to  attain  stateside  levels. 

Due  to  our  pressing  highway  needs 
and  to  present  economic  conditions, 
Puerto  Rico  cannot  afford  allocating 
available  fiscal  resources,  both  Federal 
and  State,  other  than  those  in  areas 
and  projects  where  our  real  needs  are. 
This  provision  will  allow  such  alloca- 
tion of  resources,  and  will  allow- 
Puerto  Rico  to  develop  the  main  com- 
mercial and  industrial  routes  which 
will  insure  continued  growth. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  pro- 
vision is  budget  neutral;  no  additional 
expenditures  will  be  required  to 
achieve  the  degree  of  development 
which  the  island  needs  at  this  time. 

In  conclusion,  this  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  highway  funds  will  allow  for 
major  commercial  routes  to  be  devel- 
oped; the  list  of  prioiities  prepared  by 
the  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Trans- 
portation will  be  completed  and  a 
more  efficient  surface  transportation 
system  can  be  developed  for  the 
island.  This  is  all  possible  because  this 
provision  allows  Puerto  Rico  to  disre- 
gard the  categorical  restriction  im- 
posed on  highway  funds. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  recognize  the 
efforU  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 


mittee and  committee   and   urge   my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  Like  Mem- 
bers who  have  spoken  before  me,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
personally  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson),  chairman 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
committee; the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Shuster).  the  ranking 
member  on  this  subcommittee,  and  all 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

In  addition,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard),  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder),  who  is  the  ranking  member 
on  the  committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  and  all  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  listen- 
ing to  the  pleas  of  the  people  from 
Ohio  and  other  areas  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  about  their  particular 
transportation  and  other  needs. 

We  as  a  body,  as  you  know,  raise  the 
money  to  be  spent  by  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. I  think  that  it  is  past  time  that 
we  tell  the  people  in  these  depart- 
ments how  some  of  this  money  is  to  be 
spent.  This  bill  does  that  in  just  a 
small  way  insofar  as  highway  moneys 
are  concerned. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder) 
in  the  presentation  of  his  remarks, 
only  1.7  percent  of  the  money  being 
raised  through  highway  taxes  passed 
by  this  Congress  are  represented  in 
this  bill  as  demonstration  highway 
projects. 

This  committee  has  very  wisely  in- 
cluded a  project  which,  believe  it  or 
not.  has  been  pending  for  25  years,  25 
years  for  a  bypass  around  Huron, 
Ohio.  Anyone  familiar  with  this  area 
realizes,  they  have  got  a  serious  prob- 
lem. You  have  Cleveland  on  the  east, 
you  have  Toledo  on  the  west.  There  is 
a  four-lane  highway  on  both  sides  of 
the  community  of  Huron,  Ohio.  And 
then  it  merges  into  a  two-lane  high- 
way and  pours  heavy  traffic  into  this 
community. 

Leading  out  of  this  community  is  an 
amusement  park  called  Cedar  Point 
which  is  very  similar  to  Disneyland. 
During  the  summertime  it  attracts 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
and  the  traffic  is  lined  up  outside  this 
community  for  3,  4,  5  miles  at  times. 
Not  only  have  the  people  of  Huron 
suffered  from  unnecessary  air  con- 
tamination for  years  but  the  economic 
health  of  the  community  has  suffered 
as  well.  It  is  past  time  that  all  of  the 
traffic  burdens  of  this  community 
come  to  an  end. 


I  want  to  compliment  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee for  including  the  solving  of  this 
tremendous  problem  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  think  the  de- 
scription you  have  given  of  this  par- 
ticular problem  in  your  area  really  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  Members  of 
Congress,  elected  by  the  people,  un- 
derstand the  particular  hardship  prob- 
lems that  may  exist  in  their  district 
perhaps  better  than  the  people  who 
are  sitting  in  one  of  these  big  stone 
buildings  that  we  have  downtown. 
This  is  the  way  to  address  those  Mem- 
bers' problems  and  Members  who  look 
after  their  constituents,  by  getting 
these  problems  taken  care  of  and  not 
relying  upon  the  bureaucrats,  are  rep- 
resenting their  people  well. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  completely  and 
thank  him  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clinger).  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  want  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
the  gentlem.an  from  California  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  drafting 
this  bill. 

I  just  want  to  underscore  one  very 
important  point  about  this  bill  which 
is  that  it  does,  indeed,  extend  the 
interstate  cost  e-stimale  for  18  months. 
Last  spring  or  this  spring,  really,  we 
nearly  created  chaos  throughout  this 
country  because  we  delayed  so  long  in 
approving  the  6-month  extension.  And 
a  number  of  projects  were  placed  in 
extreme  jeopardy  by  that  failure. 

We  have  a  crying  need  to  bring  some 
consistency,  some  sense  of  coherence 
to  our  investments  in  infrastructure, 
and  I  think  this  extension  for  18 
months  is  going  to  provide  at  least  a 
sense  of  predictability  and  a  consisten- 
cy which  will  permit  the  State  high- 
w-av  departments  to  go  forwa'rd. 

l' think  that  if  this  bill  fails  we  are 
again  going  to  jeopardize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  vast  number  of  vital  highway 
projects  in  this  country  and  I  think 
that  -uiould  be  a  great  tragedy.  So  I 
would  urge  support  of  the  bill  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  insure  the  inter- 
state cost  estimate  for  an  additional  18 
months. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Nielson). 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  congratu- 
late the  committee  for  putting  this  bill 
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together.  Much  of  the  bill  is  very  com- 
mendable. 

However.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  Represent- 
ative McNuLTY.  The  formula  in  this 
bill  drastically  changes  the  current  sit- 
uation. 

I  am  going  to  support  an  amend- 
ment later  to  phase  this  in  over  a 
period  of  time,  rather  than  all  at  once. 
You  have  States  like  Montana. 
Oregon.  Utah.  Arizona,  and  others 
that  are  losing  40  to  65  percent  of  the 
funds  they  have,  yet  they  have  a  large 
amount  of  highway  to  maintain. 

Severe  weather,  floods,  and  ice  con- 
ditions have  caused  damage  to  these 
highways. 

The  States  which  lose  include:  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina 
in  the  South:  all  of  the  New  England 
States  except  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts: Iowa,  Kansas.  Minnesota. 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  in  the  Midwest:  all  of 
the  Western  States  except  California, 
plus  Delaware,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, West  Virginia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

1  think  you  need  to  take  a  good  look 
at  the  formula  to  see  what  we  are 
doing.  If  the  formula  needs  adjusting, 
the  change  should  be  made  gradually. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California.  (Ms.  Fiedler). 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

n  1400 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  mass  transit  provisions  in  H.R. 
5504.  As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  new  level  of  mass  transit  au- 
thorizations and  the  provisions  for 
binding,  multiyear  contract  authority. 

This  legislation  changes  the  law 
passed  in  1982.  which  authorized  $1.1 
billion  annual  direct  spending  from 
the  mass  transit  account  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  and  increases  the 
spending  ceiling  to  $1.5  billion.  The 
change  is  premised  on  a  single  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimate  that 
the  mass  transit  account  "appears  ca- 
pable" of  supporting  that  much  more 
in  annual  authorizations. 

In  fact,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  made  clear  that  theirs  is  an 
accounting  judgment,  conditioned  on 
several  important  factors.  One  consid- 
eration is  that  a  drop  in  interest  rates 
could,  in  their  words,  "place  the  $1.5 
billion  program  in  jeopardy."  More  im- 
portant, the  CBO  pointed  out  in  their 
testimony  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee that— 

Any  increase  in  authorizations  .should  be 
justified  by  the  existence  of  cost-effective 
projects.  •  •  •  There  is  cause  for  concern  m 
the  evidence  that  new  rail  systems  have  not 
always  l)een  able  to  achieve  the  t)enefits  ex- 
pected of  them. 

Many  past  investments  in  rail  sys- 
tems do  not  appear  to  have  been  cost- 


effective  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Although  some  may  claim  that  CBO 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  are  at  odds  on  this  issue.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  extends  CBO's 
accounting  judgment  and  analyzes 
what  realistically  may  happen  over 
the  next  few  years.  By  comparing  cu- 
mulative authorizations  and  revenues, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
major  surplus  of  revenue  exists  to 
fund  a  mass  transit  program  of  magni- 
tude of  $1.5  billion.  Their  study  indi- 
cates that  if  authorizations  are  in- 
creased to  $1.5  billion  as  proposed  in 
this  bill  a  small  $250  million  surplus 
will  become  approximately  a  $540  mil- 
lion deficit  by  the  end  of  1986.  Fur- 
thermore, extending  the  $1.5  billion 
yearly  authorization  for  another  4 
years  would  raise  the  cumulative  defi- 
cit to  about  $900  million  by  the  end  of 
1990. 

Advocates  of  the  higher  spending 
levels  point  to  the  Byrd  amendment 
provision  which  prohibits  unfunded 
authorizations  from  exceeding  1  years 
worth  of  receipts  and  forces  an  auto- 
matic reduction  in  funds  to  all  States 
if  that  occurs.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  an  adequate  safeguard  against  def- 
icit spending.  It  is,  instead,  a  drastic 
stopgap  measure  which  forces  cut- 
backs and  interruptions  on  transit 
projects  nationwide. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  also  warns  that  increased  au- 
thorizations now  will  likely  lead  to  fur- 
ther demands  for  Federal  funds  in 
1987-90  as  newly  funded  heavy  rail 
capital  transit  projects  hit  their  peak 
construction  periods  and  require  addi- 
tional funding.  Conservatively,  this 
demand  could  add  $300  million  a  year 
to  subsequent  authorizations.  If  so,  by 
1990.  the  deficit  in  the  transit  account 
would  be  over  $2  billion,  requiring  a 
tax  increase  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  fund. 

The  second  objection  which  I  have 
to  this  legislation  concerns  the  mul- 
tiyear contracting  provisions,  which 
are  a  potential  danger  to  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  the  decision- 
making process  and  to  both  UMTAs 
and  Congress  oversight  of  transit 
projects.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  pointed  out  in  a  May  29  letter 
to  my  office  that— 

There  is  a  real  risk  that  promises  made  in 
the  first  year  of  this  provision  will  fully 
commit  contract  authority  authorized  for 
future  years.  This  would  greatly  restrict  the 
freedom  of  both  the  Congress  and  UMTA  to 
make  future  adjustments  in  either  program 
or  spending  levels.  For  example,  transit  pro- 
posals made  in  later  years  would  either  have 
to  be  delayed  until  the  next  authorizing  bill 
(perhaps  as  long  as  4  years)  or  higher  au- 
thorizations would  be  required.  This  in  turn 
could  put  unplanned  pressure  on  both  the 
trust  fund  and  the  budget  deficit.  While 
useful  in  some  cases,  multiyear  contract  au- 
thority should  t>e  considered  very  carefully 
because  of  limits  it  places  on  the  Congress 


in  adjusting  future  budget  priorities  and  be- 
cause of  its  implications  for  changing  the 
balance  between  the  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating committees. 

If  funds  are  obligated  upfront, 
projects  will  have  very  little  incentive 
to  comply  with  regulations  and  be  cost 
effective. 

Advocates  of  this  bill  claim  an  ethi- 
cal responsibility  to  the  American 
people  to  spend  all  of  the  money  in 
the  trust  fund  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Unfortunately,  the  long-term  conse- 
quences of  this  seemingly  ethical 
action  will  be  to  jeopardize  the  stabili- 
ty and  integrity  of  the  mass  transit 
trust  fund  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut,  (Mrs.  Johnson),  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  I  raise  in 
support  of  this  bill  and  believe  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  should  be  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  bill  that  we  are 
considering  today  and,  in  particular, 
several  provisions  dealing  with  the 
study  of  the  fairness  of  the  allocation 
of  the  5-cent  gasoline  tax  revenues. 
Federal  bridge  formula  and  the  buy 
America  section  of  highway  law. 

Section  136  of  the  bill  requires  the 
Transportation  Research  Board  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  under- 
take a  study  of  the  Federal  bridge  for- 
mula. The  committee  has  requested 
this  study,  which  I  offered  during 
markup,  because  it  believes  that  the 
technical  justifications  for  the  current 
formula  contained  in  section  127(a)  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  may  not 
conform  with  contemporary  engineer- 
ing standards.  There  exists  a  body  of 
information  that  indicates  that  the 
current  bridge  formula  may  not  accu- 
rately indicate  the  load  bearing  capac- 
ity of  the  bridges  found  on  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  Hence,  the 
committee  expects  the  Transportation 
Research  Board  to  identify  deficien- 
cies in  the  current  bridge  formula  and 
recommend  modifications,  if  any.  that 
would  bring  the  formula  more  into 
line  with  the  structural  capacity  of 
interstate  highway  bridges.  The  Re- 
search Board  also  will  investigate  al- 
ternate means  of  regulating  truck 
weights  on  interstate  highway  bridges 
that  would  be  less  cumbersome  to 
apply  and  easier  to  understand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  131  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Act  deals  with 
that  requirement  of  Federal  law  com- 
monly known  as  Buy  America.  Let  me 
first  thank  the  committee  for  under- 
standing Connecticut's  plight  in  this 
regard  and  for  appreciating  my  State's 
efforts  to  attract  investment  and  job 
opportunities  to  its  cities  and  towns. 

While  H.R.  5504  increases  the  Buy 
America,  requirement  for  transit  vehi- 
cles acquired  under  the  Urban  Mass 
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Transit  Act  to  85  percent  from  50  per- 
cent, it  applies  to  vehicles  manufac- 
tured or  assembled  at  a  facility  that 
was  not  performing  such  work  prior  to 
July  1.  1984.  This  date  is  important  to 
my  constituents  because  a  foreign  bus 
manufacturer,  though  it  has  invested 
over  $6  million  in  a  new  plant  in  Con- 
necticut, was  not  in  full  operation  pro- 
ducing buses  for  commercial  sale  until 
early  this  year. 

The  responsible  partnership  of 
State,  local,  and  Federal  interests  that 
led  to  this  investment  in  American 
workers  cannot  be  dismissed  simply 
because  a  foreign-based  corporation  is 
involved— especially  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  its  investment  was  not  subsidized 
by  its  government  in  any  way.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  legislation  recognizes 
this  investment  as  well  as  the  invest- 
ment made  by  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut and  acknowledges  State  economic 
development  policies  in  the  formula- 
tion of  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  authorizing 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster)  has 
4V2  minutes  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Anderson)  has  yielded  back  the  bal- 
ance of  his  time, 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahall), 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation in  strong  support  of  H.R, 
5504.  the  Surface  Transportation  and 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1984. 

This  legislation  is  a  renewal  of  the 
commitment  made  by  the  Congress  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System  in  the 
landmark  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982,  As  its  centerpiece, 
H.R.  5504  approves  an  interstate  cost 
estimate  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year  and  for  all  of  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  ICE 
will  enable  the  States  to  proceed  with 
essential  Interstate  System  construc- 
tion. In  my  State  of  West  Virginia, 
these  funds  will  be  used  to  complete  I- 
64  between  Sam  Black  Church  and 
Beckley,  and  to  finish  construction  on 
1-77,  the  West  Virginia  Turnpike. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  under- 
stand that  due  to  West  Virginia's 
rugged  terrain,  the  cost  of  highway 
construction  is  extremely  high.  As 
such,  there  are  presently  many  areas 
of  the  State  not  accessible  by  modem 
highways. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion. H.R.  5504  in  section  112(m)  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  carry  out  a  $30  million  high- 
way demonstration  project  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Pardee.  W.  Va.  The  purpose 


of  this  project  is  to  demonstrate  the 
improvement  in  motor  vehicle  trans- 
portation of  energy  resources  resulting 
from  the  completion  of  a  consolidated 
network  of  modern  highway.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  this  project  is  100  per- 
cent. 

This  project  would  provide  a  direct 
transportation  corridor  between  Beck- 
ley  and  Logan.  W.  Va.  These  munici- 
palities are  the  nerve  centers  of  two  of 
the  State's  most  abundant  and  active 
coalfields,  yet  no  highway  facilities  di- 
rectly links  them  at  this  time. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  this  project  be  constructed  as  a 
two-lane  modern  highway  with  full 
shoulders.  This  would  be  compatible 
with  highway  sections  previously  built 
between  Route  85  in  Boone  County 
and  Bolt  in  Raleigh  County  and  be- 
tween Man  and  Pardee  in  Logan 
County. 

The  completion  of  this  highway 
would  expedite  the  transportation  of 
coal  from  active  mines  and  increase 
the  feasibility  of  opening  new  mines  in 
the  region.  Indeed,  the  benefits  of 
closing  this  gap  would  be  found  in  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  transportation  activi- 
ties. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  continues  the 
Federal  commitment  to  the  mass  tran- 
sit needs  of  the  Nation.  While  it  is 
often  thought  that  only  large  cities 
benefit  from  Federal  mass  transit  as- 
sistance, many  snialler  cities  such  as 
Himtington,  W.  Va.  have  great  need 
for  assistance  so  that  essential  trans- 
portation services  and  opportunities 
may  be  provided.  This  is  especially 
true  with  respect  to  operating  assist- 
ance provided  under  the  section  9  pro- 
gram. 

Under  H.R.  5504,  section  211  reau- 
thorizes the  "3  for  2"  trade-in  of  sec- 
tion 9  construction  for  operating  as- 
sistance. It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Tri-State  Transit  Authority  in 
Huntington  finds  great  merit  in  this 
program,  further  enabling  it  to  supple- 
ment fare-box  and  local  share  reve- 
nues to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Cabell  County. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  my  sub- 
committee chairman  Glenn  Anderson, 
and  full  committee  chairman,  Jim 
Howard,  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  today.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  most  impor- 
tant bill. 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  for  H.R.  5504, 
the  Surface  Transportation  and  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1984. 

This  is  a  timely,  thoughtful,  and 
well  crafted  bill,  which  successfully  re- 
solves a  series  of  important  surface 
transportation  issues. 

The  highway  portion  of  this  legisla- 
tion includes  an  18-month  approval  of 
the  interstate  cost  estimate,  which 
each  of  our  States  rely  upon  for  the 
smooth  administration  of  their  high- 


way programs.  Numerous  other  worth- 
while provisions  are  included  in  this 
highway  section. 

The  mass  transit  section  expands 
the  authorization  for  section  3  discre- 
tionary grants  from  the  mass  transit 
account  of  the  highway  trust  fund  to 
$1.5  billion  in  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1987.  This  expansion  is  a  ful- 
fillment on  our  part  of  our  commit- 
ment to  return  to  the  public  for  tran- 
sit uses  those  funds  generated  by  the 
penny  of  the  5-cent  gas  tax  that  is 
dedicated  for  transit. 

I  strongly  believe  that  when  we  raise 
funds  from  such  dedicated  user  fees^ 
we  must  use  those  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  when  the  taxes  or  fees 
were  imposed. 

The  third  portion  of  the  bill  includes 
a  long  overdue  and  much  needed  revi- 
sion of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act, 
which  has  not  been  revised  since  1970. 

Current  relocation  practices  are— de- 
spite something  called  a  Uniform 
Act— anything  but  uniform.  We  have 
more  than  20  different  sets  of  regula- 
tions and  guidelines,  creating  a  com- 
plex web  of  rules  and  standards  which 
State  officials  must  struggle  to  imple- 
ment fairly. 

This  revision  before  us  today  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  1970  act,  which  are  that  any 
person  forced  from  their  home  by  a 
Federal  project  is  entitled  to  be  relo- 
cated into  a  new  home  no  less  desire- 
able  than  the  one  we  forced  him  or 
her  from. 

I  congratulate  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard),  our  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Anderson),  for  their  efforts  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor  today,  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee 
(Mr.  Snyder),  and  of  the  subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  Shuster). 

This  is  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Thank  you.« 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  5504,  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act,  and  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  this  bill  contains  a 
demonstration  project  of  longstanding 
interest  and  importance  to  me. 

The  city  of  Huron,  Ohio,  formerly  in 
my  congressional  district  and  now  in 
that  of  our  colleague,  Delbert  Latta. 
for  years  has  been  subject  to  traffic 
problems  stemming  from  incomplete 
development  of  Ohio  Route  2. 

Huron  is  located  to  the  east  of  a 
major  amusement  park  that  is  heavily 
patronized  by  residents  of  Cleveland, 
eastern  Ohio,  and  western  Pennsylva- 
nia. These  patrons  flock  to  the  Cedar 
Point  Amusement  Park  each  summer, 
providing  a  major  source  of  revenue  to 
the  local  economy.  Unfortunately. 
State  Route  2,  which  leads  to  the 
amusement    park,    degenerates    from 
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four  lanes  lo  two  lanes  for  a  6-mile 
stretch  that  runs  through  the  center 
of  the  city  of  Huron.  The  resulting 
traffic  iHJttleneck  for  travelers  and 
local  residents  is  extremely  dangerous 
and  has  taken  lives. 

Although  planning  for  a  four-lane 
bypass  around  Huron  was  begun  in  thp 
mid-1960s,  problems  arose  in  1977 
when  the  federally  mandated  environ 
mental  impact  statement  was  released. 
The  bypass  would  h'^ve  passed 
through  wetlands  surrounding  the 
Huron  River  Local  officials  worked 
with  Federal  officials  with  my  full  as- 
sistance, and  tho.se  problems  have 
been  resolved.  Th»*  only  ob.stacle 
Huron  City  resident.s  now  face  is  that 
of  obtaining  funding  for  the  bypass. 

Congressman  Latta  assumed  the 
role  of  shepherding  the  Route  2 
bypass  projeci  to  completion  after 
congressional  redist  rioting  in  1982. 
H.R.  5504  authorizes  $15  million  for 
the  Route  2  bypass  project.  In  addi 
tion  to  providing  better  access  to  the 
Cedar  Point  Amusement  Park,  the 
bypass  will  enhance  highway  safety 
and  encourage  economic  dovelopmeni 
in  an  area  still  plagued  by  high  unem 
ployment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  a  demonstra- 
tion project  like  the  Route  2  bypas.s 
and  expedite  enactment  of  H.R.  5504. # 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  rise  to  explain  my  vate  againsi 
final  passage  of  H.R.  5504. 

I  was  very  reluctant  to  do  this  be- 
cause I  believe  the  transit  program 
needs  additional  funds  but  I  believe 
the  transit  program  needs  additional 
funds  but  I  believe  .several  of  the  pro- 
gram changes  required  in  this  bill  vkill 
provf  to  be  very  detrimental  ro  the 
transit  program. 

I  am  disturbed  by  three  provjsion.s  in 
particular.  The  first  is  section  203 
v.hich  requires  that  section  3  funds 
cannot  be  spent  until  a  funding  pro 
posal  that  is  submitted  b.s'  thv  Secre 
tiry  to  the  Public  ^Vorks  and  Trari.s- 
portation  Comn.i't.'f  1.*;  approved  in 
la*. 

This,  in  effcn  pi.i.'-  'he  transit  pro- 
gram in  even  a  wcrs'.  procedural  quag 
min-  than  :ht'  highw.'v  program  is  rur 
rently  .n.  It  allows  Con^re.ss  only  3 
months  to  act  on  'he  Se>'refary  s  pro- 
posal. Given  the  rei  o  d  .•  •,•  have  seen 
with  the  highwav  proo-'arii.  ihcre  is  no 
doubt  that  »hert  'Vi.  bn  substantia! 
delays  in  the  availabilitv  of  Nection  3 
funds  The  iran.3it  program  will  be 
Subject  to  more  severe  .stops  and  starts 
than  the  highway  program.  Those  ta- 
miliar  with  transportation  know  that 
the  "on  again,  off  again"  naturf-  of 
highway  funding  has  caused  great  con 
stemation  in  the  highway  community. 

I  find  this  provision  particularly  cu 
rious  given  the  fnct  that  the  authonz 
ing  committees  have  long  held  that 
the  transit  program  needs  more  stabil- 
ity in  the  flow  of  Federal  funds— not 
less.  Even  if  this  3-month  period  were 


lengthened  to  6  months  or  9  months.  I 
still  find  it  highly  doubtful  that  Con- 
gress will  b^  able  to  pass  and  the  Presi- 
dent sign  annual  transit  authorizing 
bills.  The  record  shows  just  the  oppo- 
site. 

Another  major  problem  I  have  is 
with  section  205.  That  section  enacts 
into  law  selection  criteria  for  new  rail 
transit  projects  that  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Reagan  administration. 
While  these  criteria  have  some  merit, 
they  are  controversial.  No  transit  in- 
terest group  to  my  knowledge  has  en- 
dorsed them.  Neither  am  I  aware  of 
any  former  UMTA  administrator  from 
either  party  who  endorses  the.se  crite- 
ria. These  criteria  are  silent  about  new 
start  benefits  related  to  economic  de- 
\elopment  or  urban  form.  They  could 
also  discriminate  against  the  poorer 
cities  which  cannot  afford  a  higher 
local  match,  but  may  actually  deserve 
transit  services  mor(  because  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  poor  tend  to  be  tran 
sit  dependent 

Again,  while  thase  criteria  certainly 
are  important  considerations.  I  do  not 
believe  they  ought  to  be  legislated.  In 
point  of  fact,  I  b('lie\e  the  Secretary 
may  have  similar  \  lews  on  this  point. 

I  also  believe  that  legislating  new 
start  criteria  will  set  a  precedent  thai 
the  transit  community  may  want  to 
think  twice  about.  Such  a  provision 
certainly  will  provide  an  impetus  to 
those  who  want  to  establish  rail  mod- 
ernization criteria.  I  understand  such 
criteria  are  under  study  within  the  ad- 
minist  -ation. 

Last  I  take  Issue  with  sertion  202 
which  allows  the  Secretary  to  make 
multi.viar  contractual  commitments.  I 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers would  agree  to  give  the  Secretary 
unilateral  authority  to  enter  into  such 
contracts  which  could  conceivably  lock 
up  transit  funds  for  the  life  of  the  au- 
thorization. 

This  provision  does  a  disser\ice  to 
Congress  and  to  those  cities  which 
may  not  be  on  tho  Secretary's  favored 
list.  Do  the  Members  reallj  want  lo 
give  up  control  o\er  where  thf  taxpa.\- 
ers'  transit  dollars  ar(>  being  spent'  1 
tliink  not. 

In  sum.  I  believe  that  these  thn-e 
provisions  ought  to  be  deleted  b\  the 
Senate  or  in  conference.  Unles.s  they 
are.  the  transit  program  will  take  a 
significant  step  backward.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5504.  the  Surface 
Transportation  and  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1984.  I  consider 
the  bill  a.s  reported  to  be  a  reflection 
of  our  commitment  to  maintaining,  ex- 
panding, and  improving  our  Nation's 
complex  highway  and  mass  transpor- 
tation systems.  I  wish  to  first  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Howard  as  well  as  Mr.  Anderson 
of  California,  Mr.  Synder,  and  Mr. 
Shuster  for  their  leadership  in  report- 
ing out  this  critically  important  bill. 


H.R.  5504  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  contains  a 
number  of  critically  important  fea- 
tures not  only  to  the  national  trans- 
portation picture  but  to  each  of  our 
own  localities  whose  economic  for- 
tunes can  ofttimes  depend  on  a  viable 
transportation  system. 

Title  I  of  this  legislation  will  allow 
for  an  18-month  extension  of  the  au- 
thority which  will  enable  construction 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  to 
continue.  This  is  an  important  compo- 
nent of  our  national  transportation 
system  and  by  continuing  to  expand 
the  Interstate  Highway  System— we 
are  doing  a  great  deal  more  to  make 
this  more  of  a  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, 

Another  vitally  important  provision 
contained  in  title  I  of  this  bill  is  its 
modification  in  the  formula  for  appor- 
tioning funds  for  resurfacing,  restor- 
ing, rehabilitating,  and  reconstruction 
of  the  Interstate  System,  The  modifi- 
cation consists  of  giving  greater  weight 
to  actual  u.se  by  vehicles  including 
heavy  trucks.  The  revised  formula 
would  allocate  funds  50  percent  on  the 
basis  of  interstate  vehicle  miles  trav- 
eled. Twenty-five  percent  on  the  basis 
of  gasoline  consumption  and  25  per- 
cent on  the  basis  of  diesel  fuel  con- 
sumption. According  to  at  least  one  ac 
count,  this  will  translate  into  an  in- 
crease in  New  York's  annual  funding 
by  $8.9  million  to  a  total  of  $107.7  mil- 
lion. 

I  represent  the  19th  Congressional 
District  in  New  York  which  includes  in 
its  boundaries  Interstate  95.  The  por- 
tion that  is  within  my  district  is  verN 
heavily  traveled  and  will  in  the  coming 
months  have  added  to  it— trucks  carry- 
ing spent  nuclear  fuel.  The  4R  pro- 
gram is  vital  to  the  safe  upkeep  of  this 
road  and  Interstate  95  including  that 
part  through  my  district  has  received 
some  $50  million  for  an  upcoming  4R 
project  which  I  would  expect  to  ac- 
complish major  changes  in  the  high- 
way and  lower  its  tragically  high  acci- 
dent rate. 

Title  II  oi  this  bill  is  of  particular 
importance  to  me  as  part  of  my  dis- 
trict includes  the  city  of  New  York 
which  IS  so  dependent  on  its  system  of 
mass  transportation.  Title  II  increa-ses 
and  extends  through  fi.scal  year  1987 
the  authorization  for  mass  transit 
projects  funded  from  the  highway 
trust  fund.  In  1982  Congress  enacted 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  and  it  set  aside  1  cent  of  the  5- 
cents-a-gallon  gas  tax  in  a  mass  transit 
account.  The  revenues  have  exceeded 
the  $1.1  billion  annual  estimate  and  as 
a  result  the  committee  bill  would  in- 
crease the  section  3  urban  discretion- 
ary grant  program  by  almost  $400  mil- 
lion annually  to  $1,495  billion  through 
fi.scal  year  1987, 

Included  in  this  bill  are  minimum 
funding  levels  which  are  both  reasona- 
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ble  and  necessary  for  the  following 
programs:  Rail  modernization;  new 
rail  starts;  and  general  discretionary 
mass  transit  grants. 

The  bill  also  provides  some  $140  mil- 
lion for  bus  and  bus-related  grants.  I 
have  had  a  concern  for  some  time 
about  this  program  and  in  particular 
its  funding  formula.  According  to  an 
April  9.  1984  General  Accounting 
Office  report  entitled  "Bus  Rehabilita- 
tion Issues  Need  Attention."— UMTA's 
formula  has  disproportionately  fa- 
vored new  bus  purchases  over  rehabili- 
tation projects.  Since  1979,  UMTA  has 
spent  about  $70  million  to  help  transit 
authorities  to  rehabilitate  some  1,900 
buses  while  spending  $1.8  billion  to 
help  other  localities  purchase  15,000 
new  buses.  What  troubles  me  is  that 
rehabilitation  in  many  cases  is  more 
cost  effective  than  new  bus  purchases 
might  be.  Simple  rehabilitation  or 
even  refiirbishing  can  extend  the  life 
of  a  bus  for  as  long  as  8  years.  We 
know  new  buses  that  do  not  even  last  8 
months  but  cost  a  great  deal  more.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  situation  facing  the  city  of  New 
York  and  its  purchase  of  some  851  new 
buses  from  Grumman  Corp.,  all  of 
which  have  had  to  be  pulled  from  the 
streets  because  of  various  defects.  I 
submit  (or  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  discussing  a 
recent  dimension  of  this  problem. 

United  States  Says  City  Owes  $56 
MiLLioif  FOR  Discarding  Grumman  Buses 

(By  Jane  Perlez) 

Washington.  May  31.— The  head  of  the 
Federal  mass-transit  agency  said  today  that 
New  York  City  was  "obliged  to  reimburse" 
the  Government  $56  million  l)ecause  the 
cilys  Transit  Authority  had  permanently 
withdrawn  its  fleet  of  Grumman  Flxible 
buses. 

The  official.  Ralph  L.  Stanley,  administra- 
tor of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration, told  a  House  subcommittee 
that  he  Was  asking  for  payment  by  July  1. 

The  panel— the  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations and  Oversight  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee— is  investi- 
gating the  Transit  Authority's  decision  to 
remove  Che  buses  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  unsafe. 

Under  questioning  today,  Mr,  Stanley  said 
he  had  no  evidence  to  support  the  Transit 
Authority's  conclusion  that  the  buses  were 
not  safe. 

He  said  the  Federal  agency  had  heard 
nothing"  from  the  authority's  parent  body, 
the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority, 
to  show  that  there  was  a  "generic"  problem 
with  the  buses.  "We  still  don't  have  that 
evidence,"  he  said. 

An  M.T.A.  spokesman  said  any  reimburse- 
ment was  to  l>e  the  subject  of  negotiation. 

According  to  Mr.  Stanley,  the  $56  million 
represents  80  percent  of  the  Federal  share 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  851  buses, 
now  parked  outdoors  in  the  Brooklyn  Army 
Terminal. 

The  Government  contributed  about  $73 
million,  or  80  percent,  of  the  total  $90  mil- 
lion cost  of  the  buses,  which  were  delivered 
in  two  batches  in  1980  and  1982.  New  York 
State  paid  the  remaining  20  percent. 


Mr.  Stanley  said  the  purchase  agreement 
between  the  Transit  Authority  and  the  Gov- 
ernment called  for  reimbursement  of  the 
Federal  share  of  the  buses  if  the  local 
agency  unilaterally  removed  the  vehicles 
from  operation  permanently  without  con- 
sulting the  Federal  agency. 

He  said  he  would  not  have  insisted  on  re- 
payment of  the  Federal  share  of  the  buses  if 
the  Transit  Authority  had  been  willing  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  putting  the  buses 
Ijack  in  service  at  a  future  date. 

The  administrator  said  David  L.  Gunn. 
the  authority's  president,  had  failed  to 
notify  anyone  in  the  agency's  Washington 
or  regional  offices  of  his  decision  to  with- 
draw the  buses, 

"If  the  Transit  Authority  or  any  author- 
ity reached  a  conclusion  that  buses  v.ere 
unsafe,  we  wouldn't  hesitate  to  have  them 
remove  them,  "  Mr.  Stanley  said.  "If  the 
Transit  Authority  had  called  and  said  we've 
reached  a  conclusion  that  these  are  unfit, 
we  are  removing  them  from  service,  and 
we'd  like  to  begin  an  evaluation  of  the  851 
buses  and  one  of  the  conclusions  may  be 
that  they  permanently  be  off,  we  could  have 
worked  with  them," 

Mr.  Gunn  announced  on  Feb.  7  that  he 
was  removing  the  buses,  which  had  a  long 
history  of  mechanical  problems,  after  main- 
tenance officials  at  the  authority  told  him 
they  could  not  guarantee  the  condition  of 
the  buses, 

Mr.  Stanley  said  he  learned  of  the  deci- 
sion the  following  day  in  a  newspaper  ac- 
count, 

A  spokesman  for  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority,  Arthur  G.  Perlall,  said 
the  M.T,A,  agreed  v^ith  Mr.  Stanley  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  a  financial  inter- 
est in  the  buses,  but  he  said  that  "the 
amount  or  the  form"  was  to  be  subject  of 
negotiation. 

Mr.  Perfall  said  the  board  of  the  M.T.A. 
voted  in  April  to  confirm  Mr.  Gunr.'s  deci- 
sion to  keep  the  buses  permanently  off  the 
city  streets.  At  the  same  time,  the  board 
voted  to  sue  the  manufacturer. 

The  M.T.A.  filed  suit  in  State  Supreme 
Court  in  Manhattan  in  May  charging  that 
Grumman  had  committed  a  fraud  and  had 
taken  part  in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
agency.  The  suit  accused  Grumman  of  sell- 
ing the  buses  while  knowing  of  flaws  in  the 
vehicles. 

Mr.  Perfall  said  the  M.T.A.  would  contin- 
ue to  pursue  the  suit,  which  stated  that  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  the  buses  in  operat- 
ing condition.  He  said  the  M.T.A.  had  no  in- 
tention of  returning  the  buses  to  operation. 

FIRE  ON  an  express  BUS 

Mr.  Gunn  withdrew  the  vehicles  four  days 
after  a  Flxible  bus  on  an  express  route  from 
Brooklyn  caught  fire  during  the  morning 
rush  hour  on  57th  Street  near  Fifth  Avenue 
in  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Stanley  noted  today  that  the  city  had 
conceded  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  poor 
maintenance  and  that  the  bus  was  dis- 
patched without  a  shock  absorber. 

Mr.  Stanley  said  he  had  set  the  July  1 
deadline  for  payment  because  he  wanted  to 
resolve  the  future  of  the  buses,  which  he  as- 
serted were  deteriorating  without  mainte- 
nance m  the  outdoor  parking  lot. 

He  said  he  would  be  willing  to  consider 
hiring  a  consulting  company  to  appraise  the 
value  of  the  buses  so  that  they  could  be  sold 
to  other  transit  agencies. 

Inquiries  about  buying  some  of  the  buses 
have  come  from  private  operators  in  Queens 
and  from  a  bus  company  in  Springfield. 
Mass..  Mr,  Stanley  said. 


If  the  buses  are  sold,  tiie  Federal  agency 
would  probably  take  80  percent  of  the  sale 
proceeds  and  deduct  that  from  the  $56  mil- 
lion, a  spokesman  for  the  agenry.  Bonnie 
Whyte  .said. 

The  agency  s  general  counsel.  G.  Kent 
Woodman,  told  the  Congressional  panel 
that  any  cash  received  from  New  York  City 
would  be  returned  to  the  Federal  treasury. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  subjected  to  persistent 
questions  from  two  New  York  City  mem- 
bers. Representatives  Goraldine  A.  Ferraro. 
Democrat  of  Queens,  and  Guy  V.  Molinari. 
Republican  of  Staten  Island. 

He  in  turn  questioned  the  authority's 
maintenance  capabilities,  saying  Grumman 
Flxible  bu.=es  were  being  operated  without 
major  problems  of  private  bus  companici;  in 
Queens, 

•  You  have  to  wonder  whether  New  York 
City  is  conducting  its  property  in  a  way  that 
they're  able  to  maintain  any  vehicle  at  all.' 
Mr.  Stank;.'  said. 

He  said  two  examinations  of  the  fleet  by 
Federal  inspectors  since  Feb.  7  had  failed  to 
reveal  flaws  of  the  magnitude  reported  by 
the  authority. 

A  bus  which  the  Transit  Authority 
claimed  had  a  2'2-foot-lo-3-foot-long  crack 
actually  had  a  crack  8  inches  long  which 
you  could  not  get  a  penknife  into.  "  Mr. 
Stanley  said. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here  is 
identical  to  that  offered  by  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office— namely  that  the 
UMTA  formula  should  be  revised  so 
that  it  provides  an  identical  percent- 
age of  Federal  funds  whether  for  the 
purchase  of  a  new  bus  or  the  rehabili- 
tation of  an  existing  fleet  of  buses.  At 
the  present  time,  UMTA  provides 
some  80  percent  of  the  funds  for  a  new 
bus  purchase  while  less  than  60  per- 
cent for  rehabilitation.  If  the  formula 
were  equalized  it  would  give  greater 
flexibility  to  localities  to  make  their 
decisions.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  in  fact  agreed  to  take 
steps  to  equalize  the  formula  and  I 
know  the  chairman  is  in  agreement 
with  this  position  as  well. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  comment  on 
another  important  provision  of  this 
legislation.  It  was  14  years  ago  when  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Amendments  of 
1970  which  stated: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that  elderly  and  handicapped  persons 
have  the  same  right  as  other  persons  to  uti- 
lize mass  transportation  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, that  special  efforts  shall  be  made  in 
the  planning  and  design  of  mass  transporta- 
tion facility  and  services  so  that  the  avail- 
ability to  elderly  and  handicapped  persons 
of  mass  transportation  which  they  can  ef- 
fectively utilize  will  be  assured;  and  that  all 
Federal  programs  offering  assistance  in  the 
field  of  mass  transportation  (including  the 
programs  under  this  Act)  should  contain 
provisions  implementing  this  policy. 

I  am  proud  that  H.R.  5504  extends 
this  commitment  to  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  of  this  Nation  and  the 
programs  we  authorize  in  this  bill  will 
be  accessible  to  this  important  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  We  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  in  my  mind  before  we 
achieve    full   implementation   of   this 
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provision— but  maintaining  the  lan- 
^age  is  critical  to  maintaining  the 
commitment. 

One  of  the  more  successful  programs 
also  extended  by  this  act  is  the  section 
16(b)(2)  program  which  provides  funds 
for  nonprofit  organizations  to  pur- 
chase vehicles  for  use  by  the  elderly 
and  handicapped.  It  is  an  important 
program  which  I  would  hope  in  future 
years— increased  consideration  can  be 
given  to  providing  a  certain  portion  of 
the  funds  to  go  for  operating  expenses 
to  insure  we  are  getting  full  value  for 
our  dollar. 

Again,  I  support  this  excellent  bill 
and  hope  that  it  gains  the  swift  ap- 
proval of  the  House  today.* 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  diligent  efforts  of  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  regarding 
H.R.  5504.  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act.  There  are  many  important  and 
worthwhile  provisions  in  the  bill  and  I 
wish  the  committee  the  best  in  its  en- 
deavors. 

My  general  support  of  this  rheasure 
is.  of  course,  augmented  by  a  parochial 
consideration.  Among  the  demonstra- 
tion projects  is  $38  million  for  ground 
access  to  Ontario  International  Air- 
port (OIA).  located  in  my  district.  This 
airport  is  growing  by  an  incredible  20 
percent  per  year.  In  1983,  2.5  million 
passengers  passed  through  OIA:  in 
1984  that  figure  is  expected  to  jump  to 
3  million.  This  growth  is  but  a  mere 
example  of  Ontario's  potential. 

In  the  late  1970's,  the  California  De- 
partment of  Transportation  (Caltrans) 
granted  OIA  an  amended  permit  to 
expand  to  serve  12  million  annual  pas- 
sengers. The  Los  Angeles  Department 
of  Airports,  which  operates  OIA.  pro- 
posed to  expand  its  passenger  terminal 
facilities  to  serve  the  forecasted 
demand.  But  in  granting  the  amended 
permit.  Caltrans  required  that,  prior 
to  expanding  the  passenger  terminals, 
more  specific  plans  be  developed  to 
mitigate  additional  surface  traffic. 
The  present  transportation  network 
around  the  airport  is  for  the  most  part 
irregular  and  intermittent,  and  is  rela- 
tively free  of  congestion.  However,  by 
1995.  very  few  interchanges  and  inter- 
sections in  the  vicinity  of  the  airport 
will  be  operating  below  capacity.  Simi- 
larly, peak-hour  congestion  would 
occur  on  all  of  the  major  arteries 
around  the  airport. 

Traditional  funding  sources  for 
ground  access  at  Ontario  had  been 
critically  evaluated.  Federal.  State. 
and  local  government  funding  would 
have  amounted  to  approximately  $115 
million  over  a  20  year  funding  sched- 
ule. But  OIA  and  its  vicinity  are  grow- 
ing too  rapidly  to  depend  solely  on 
these  programs.  The  cost  burden  of 
ground  access  to  the  airport  should 
not  be  borne  primarily  by  the  city  of 


Ontario.  The  Federal  share  of  $38  mil- 
lion, as  provided  in  H.R.  5504.  is  only 
about  50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  project.  The  rest  of  the  money  will 
come  from  State,  local,  and  private 
funds.  In  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  the  Federal  share  is 
both  equitable  and  necessary. 

Several  independent  studies,  includ- 
ing one  by  Chase  Econometrics,  have 
indicated  that  the  west  end  of  San 
Bernardino  County,  which  includes 
OIA,  will  be  among  the  fastest  grow- 
ing areas  in  the  country  during  the 
1980's.  The  aviation  needs  of  this 
region  will  expand  accordingly,  far 
outdistancing  the  present  capabilities 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Airport  (LAX)  and 
other  satellite  airports.  John  Wayne. 
Burbank.  and  Palmdale.  Only  Ontario 
has  the  capacity  to  absorb  this 
growth,  but  it  cannot  do  so  properly 
without  adequate  ground  access. 

A  demonstration  project  at  Ontario 
can  illustrate  how  essential  an  inte- 
grated transportation  network  is  to  a 
developing  community.  By  determin- 
ing the  right  mix  of  transportation 
needs,  a  region  can  help  to  insure  con- 
tinued economic  prosperity  while  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  its  citi- 
zens. The  airport,  the  core  of  the  re- 
gion's development,  will  help  shape 
the  future  and  flow  of  the  areas  eco- 
nomic development. 

As  the  region  expands.  OIA  will 
become  a  centralized  airport,  serving 
the  needs  of  the  east  end  of  the  Los 
Angeles  basin  as  well  as  the  Nation. 
This  month  Delta  begins  service  out  of 
Ontario  with  advertisements  proclaim- 
ing easy  access  to  its  flights  via  L.A. 
West  (LAX)  or  L.A.  East  (Ontario). 
Delta  is  just  the  beginning.  Under  a 
plan  adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Airports,  Ontario's  cur- 
rent 2.5  million  annual  passengers 
(MAP)  is  expected  to  grow  to  12  MAP 
by  the  year  2000.  True  operational  ca- 
pacity would  be  about  22  MAP.  In 
order  to  provide  for  this  growth,  major 
improvements  in  access  both  on  the 
airport  property  and  offsite  are  re- 
quirpj. 

The  ground  access  project  at  Ontar- 
io is  not  only  of  regional,  but  national 
and  international,  importance.  As  a 
rapidly  developing  airport  in  the  Na- 
tion's most  rapidly  developing  region, 
it  is  essential  that  the  needs  of  the 
community,  region,  and  nation  contin- 
ue to  be  met  smoothly  and  efficiently. 
I  commend  the  foresight  of  the  com- 
mittee members.  Far  too  often,  we  ne- 
glect a  program  until  it  is  too  late— 
until  it  costs  far  more  than  originally 
anticipated.  Action  by  the  House,  with 
support  from  the  other  body,  will  help 
to  alleviate  the  inevitable  growing 
pains  the  region  will  experience.  I  urge 
support  of  this  project,  not  just  be- 
cause the  project  is  in  my  district,  but 
because  it  truly  serves  regional,  na- 
tional, and  international  needs.* 


•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5504,  and  in  particular 
want  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
a  provision  in  the  bill  affecting  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge  which  con- 
nects my  congressional  district  in 
northern  Virginia  with  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Roosevelt  Bridge  provision, 
which  I  introduced  in  separate  legisla- 
tion about  1  year  ago,  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Interior, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  develop 
several  options  for  an  inbound  lane  ad- 
dition on  the  existing  bridge  deck,  to 
be  followed  by  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  safety  and  traffic  flow  factors 
posed  by  each  option. 

I  believe  that  this  study  is  important 
because  the  Roosevelt  Bridge  is  over 
capacity  during  the  morning  rush 
hour.  Statistics  compiled  over  1  year 
ago  prior  to  the  greater  utilization  of 
1-66.  a  major  artery  feeding  into  the 
bridge,  show  that  on  May  17,  1983.  for 
instance.  6.439  vehicles  used  the  bridge 
between  8:15  and  9:15  a.m.  That  is  well 
over  the  approximate  capacity  of  6.000 
vehicles  per  hour  on  the  three  in- 
bound lanes. 

In  addition  to  traffic  coming  from  I- 
66,  of  which  the  Roosevelt  Bridge  is 
actually  the  eastern  terminus,  this 
heavily-used  span  across  the  Potomac 
also  receives  vehicles  from  U.S.  Route 
50  and  the  George  Washington  Memo- 
rial Parkway,  both  major  commuter 
routes  in  northern  Virginia.  The  goal 
of  this  provision  is  to  look  at  ways 
which  may  help  to  eliminate  the  bot- 
tleneck which  commuters  from  1-66. 
Route  50.  and  the  GW  Parkway  en- 
counter when  they  merge  on  the  Roo- 
sevelt Bridge. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  this  provi- 
sion insures  that  an  additional  auto 
lane  would  not  have  a  negative  impact 
on  bicycle  or  pedestrian  traffic.  Ac- 
cording to  the  language  in  the  provi- 
sion, the  present  bicycle  and  pedestri- 
an path  must  be  maintained  as  a  mini- 
mum requirement.  But  the  legislation 
also  called  on  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  to  study  the  possibility 
of  attaching  an  additional  structure  to 
the  existing  bridge  which  could  be 
used  only  by  bike  and  foot  traffic. 

In  short,  the  goal  of  this  provision  is 
to  provide  relief  for  commuters  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  providing  safety 
or  recreational  opportunities  for 
anyone.  I  want  the  safest  plan  possi- 
ble, Mr.  Speaker,  one  which  serves  the 
needs  of  commuters  and  which  retains 
access  for  bikers,  joggers  and  pedestri- 
ans in  northern  Virginia  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
this  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
passed  as  is.  the  interstate  4R  formula 
contained  in  H.R.  5504  would  result  in 
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an  Inequitable  distribution  of  Federal 
highway  funds.  The  current  4R  formu- 
la bases  B5  percent  on  lane-miles  and 
45  percent  on  vehicle-miles  traveled. 
The  proposed  formula  eliminates 
interstate  land-miles  and  replaces  it 
with  50  percent  on  vehicle-miles  trav- 
eled, and  25  percent  each  on  gasoline 
and  diesel  fuel  consumption. 

The  proposed  formula  completely  ig- 
nores geographic  size  and  location  re- 
alities. It  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  geographically  larger  States  have 
more  miles  of  interstate  highways. 
Those  highways  need  to  be  kept  up 
just  like  the  highways  in  more  popu- 
lous States.  I  know  that  traffic  load  is 
a  factor  In  highway  deterioration.  Our 
current  formula  acknowledges  this. 
However,  weather  is  also  an  important 
factor.  For  example,  Kansas  goes 
through  more  freeze-thaw  cycles  than 
most  States.  These  cycles  are  very  de- 
structive to  our  highways  and.  thank 
goodness,  are  acknowledged  in  the  cur- 
rent formula. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  4R 
formula,  by  concentrating  on  usage, 
fails  the  'fairness"  test.  The  Federal 
Goverrunent  is  supposed  to  allocate 
highway  funds  equitably.  Is  it  equita- 
ble to  send  proportionately  more 
money  to  populous  States  that  can 
more  easily  afford  to  pay  more  of 
their  own  way?  Is  it  equitable  to  move 
away  from  a  formula  based  on  need 
and  replace  it  with  one  based  on  trans- 
portation taxes  paid?  I  think  not.  Our 
rural  areas,  already  hit  by  transporta- 
tion deregulation,  will  again  suffer 
most,  I  urge  support  for  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.* 
•  Mr,  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  a  very  unfair  provision  in 
H.R.  5504,  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act.  The  bill  was  amended  in  conunit- 
tee  to  change  the  allocation  formula 
for  highway  repair  funds,  the  4R  pro- 
gram. 

Currently,  the  formula  Is  based  55 
percent  on  lane  miles  and  45  percent 
on  vehicle  miles  traveled.  This  formu- 
la has  worked  well,  and  takes  into  ac- 
count both  the  long  distances  involved 
in  States  like  South  Dakota  and  the 
heavy  usage  in  more  densely  populat- 
ed States.  Under  H.R.  5504,  however, 
the  land-miles  consideration  is  re- 
moved frorfi  the  funding  formula. 
South  Dakota,  for  instance,  would  lose 
$15,860,000  or  57  percent  of  its  high- 
way repair  moneys.  Alaska  and  Mon- 
tana would  lose  70  percent  and  66  per- 
cent respectively,  of  their  4R  money. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 
1982  directed  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration to  study  the  4R  appor- 
tionment formula.  The  Federal  High- 
way Administration  issued  its  report  in 
December  1983  and  foimd  "that  no 
compelling  case  can  be  made  for 
changing  the  formula  at  this  time." 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  change  the 
4R  formula,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
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will  recede  to  the  Senate  in  conference 
on  this  matter.  The  fact  that  the  more 
populous  States  would  benefit  from 
the  change  in  the  House  bill  makes  it 
unlikely  that  we  can  turn  this  around 
on  the  House  floor,  I  would  urge  my 
urban  colleagues  to  see  the  blatant  un- 
fairness of  not  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  number  of  miles  of  highway 
when  allocating  highway  repair 
money.* 

*  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  im- 
portant provision  of  this  bill  would 
preserve  a  section  of  the  1982  Surface 
Transportation  Act  which  allows  tran- 
sit authorities  to  trade  in  formula  cap- 
ital funds  for  operating  funds  on  a  $3 
for  $2  basis.  The  3  for  2  trade-in  provi- 
sion was  originally  included  in  the 
1982  act  in  order  to  preserve  some 
flexibility  for  local  transit  operators  in 
their  use  of  Federal  funds  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  an  incentive  for 
local  operators  to  use  funds  primarily 
for  capital  expenses.  Hence,  an  opera- 
tor which  must  use  these  funds  to 
cover  an  operating  shortfall  is  also  pe- 
nalized by  sacrificing  one-third  of  the 
formula  funds  which  would  otherwise 
be  available. 

The  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Authority  has  taken 
advantage  of  this  provision  of  the  law 
in  every  year  since  passage  of  the  1982 
act  to  cover  about  $6  million  in  annual 
operating  expenses.  However,  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  before  us  would  termi- 
nate section  3  capital  assistance  to  any 
trsuisit  operator  using  the  3  for  2 
trade-in,  thus  eliminating  SEPTA's  op- 
portunity to  use  the  trade-in.  The 
committee  took  note  of  this  problem 
and  included  the  relevant  provision  of 
this  bill  which  preserves  the  opportu- 
nity for  SEPTA  to  use  the  trade-in. 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  why 
SEPTA  has  been  compelled  to  use  the 
3  for  2  trade-in  provision.  They  are: 

1  1  I   FEDERALLY  MANDATED  COSTS 

These  costs  result  from  the  takeover 
of  commuter  rail  service  by  SEPTA 
after  Congress  required  that  Conrail 
give  up  commuter  rail  operations  in 
1981.  Transition  costs  associated  with 
the  rail  takeover  totaled  over  $44  mil- 
lion, while  Congress  appropriated  only 
$39  million  to  cover  these  costs. 
SEPTA  used  the  trade-in  to  cover  $6.5 
million  in  operating  aid  in  fiscal  1983 
to  cover  the  shortfall  in  transition  as- 
sistance. 

A  major  recurring  cost  associated 
with  the  rail  takeover  is  the  earnings 
protection  payments  which  must  be 
made  to  former  Conrail  workers  now 
working  for  SEPTA.  This  amounts  to 
$5.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  will 
decline  by  small  increments  in  future 
years.  Federally  mandated  costs  alone 
explain  almost  the  entire  use  of 
SEPTA'S  trade-in  operating  funds. 

121  STRIKE-FORCED  REVENUE  LOSS 

In  taking  over  the  commuter  rail 
system  from  Conrail,  SEPTA  sought 
to  control  labor  costs  through  collec- 


tive bargaining.  In  the  midst  of  tough 
negotiations,  SEPTA  endured  a  106- 
day  rail  strike  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1983.  The  strike  caused  a 
$7.6  million  revenue  shortfall  in  1983, 
and  revenue  losses  continue  to  reflect 
the  decline  in  ridership  caused  by  the 
long  transit  strike.  SEPTA  is  building 
ridership  back  to  prestrike  levels,  but 
perennial  budget  problems,  which  pose 
the  threat  of  a  shutdown  of  oper- 
ations, have  been  an  impediment  to 
stable  ridership. 

_I3I  OTHER  UNFORESEEABLE  CIRCUMSTANCES 

The  best  example  of  this  problem 
has  been  the  uncertainty  surrounding 
levels  of  State  transit  aid  with  Penn- 
sylvania. Though  an  aid  package  was 
recently  approved  by  the  legislature, 
narrowly  averting  a  shutdown  of  tran- 
sit within  the  Philadelphia  area,  the 
availability  of  the  Federal  trade-in  has 
been  a  cushion  for  SEPTA  planners 
during  this  uncertain  period. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  disproportionate- 
ly penalize  a  transit  authority  for 
using  the  trade-in  option  to  comply 
with  federally  mandated  service 
charges,  to  hold  down  labor  costs,  and 
to  react  to  local  circumstances.  The 
trade-in  option,  as  designed  in  the 
1982  Surface  Transportation  Act.  was 
intended  to  provide  flexibility  to  local 
operators  while  maintaining  an  incen- 
tive to  use  Federal  aid  for  capital 
projects.  Congress  has  repeatedly 
taken  the  position  that  preserving 
some  flexibility  for  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  transit 
program. 

The  option  to  use  these  operating 
funds  has  been  vital  in  allowing 
SEPTA  to  survive  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  costly  rail  transition  period. 
SEPTA  officials  have  informed  me 
that  use  of  the  trade-in  provision  will 
be  required  for  only  another  year  or 
two  at  the  most. 

I  should  also  add  that  the  language 
now  in  the  bill  has  been  carefully 
crafted  with  the  help  of  the  commit- 
tee in  order  to  insure  that  SEPTA  will 
not  be  able  to  make  up  capital  funds 
traded  in  by  requesting  additional  cap- 
ital funds  from  the  section  3  capital 
program.  The  provision  explicitly 
states  that  SEPTA  will  not  be  allowed 
to  increase  its  share  of  the  section  3 
program  if  it  avails  itself  of  the  trade- 
in  provision. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the 
provision  now  contained  in  the  bill, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee, deserves  the  support  of  the 
House.* 

*  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  section  131(a)  of  the 
bill  which  reinstates  cement  under  the 
'Buy  America"  provision  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982  as  regards  all  foreign  cement  pro- 
duced in  North  America, 
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I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

Until  1981.  foreign  cement  produc- 
ers, other  than  the  Canadians,  were 
not  actively  marketing  in  Che  United 
States.  Today.  U.S.  cement  producers 
are  confronted  by  many  foreign  com- 
panies. Many  of  which  are  subsidized 
by  their  governments. 

For  example,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment sut)sidizes  its  industry  by  .selling 
oil  to  Mexican  cement  producers  at  a 
price  of  $4  a  barrel  compared  to  the 
$32  a  barrel  export  price.  As  the  cost 
of  energy  accounts  for  nearl\  half  the 
cost  of  producing  cement  Mexican 
cement  producers  are  heavily  subsi- 
dized by  their  government. 

If  you  accept,  as  I  do.  the  notion 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  is  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  in  this  country  you  will  sup- 
port the  Buy  America"  provision  in 
ihis  bill.  This  provision  represents  an 
important  part  of  the  economic  recov- 
ery and  vitality  of  the  cement  indus- 
try. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  section  and 
the  bill.* 

•  Mr.  DAMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  committee  for  its  fine 
work  on  H.R.  5504.  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation and  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1984.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  bill  provides  for  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  amounts  set 
aside  for  the  discretionary  bridge  pro 
gram  from  $200  million  to  $300  million 
annually.  Given  the  high  costs  of  re- 
habilitating or  replacing  deficient 
bridges,  some  States,  like  my  own 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  have  been 
forced  to  defer  many  needed  improve- 
ments. The  discretionary  program  has 
therefore  become  a  critical  source  of 
assistance  to  the  States  in  addressing 
this  Nations  infrastructure  needs. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  has  specifically  re- 
ferred to  the  need  to  fund  the  replace- 
ment of  the  Notre  Dame  Bridge  in 
Manchester.  N.H.  The  Notre  Dame 
Bridge  is  in  a  serious  state  of  deterio- 
ration. Chunks  of  concrete  from  the 
deck  of  the  bridge  have  been  falling 
onto  the  interstate  below.  The  need 
for  and  urgency  of  replacing  this 
bridge,  which  was  built  in  1937.  has 
long  been  apparent  but  Federal  fund- 
ing limitations  and  the  high  costs  of  a 
permanent  solution  have  indefinitely 
delayed  construction.  Given  the  com- 
mittees specific  attention  to  this 
bridge  and  the  increased  availability  of 
discretionary  bridge  funds.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  long-discussed  and  well- 
planned  project  will  at  last  move  for 
ward. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  sup 
port  of  this  important  project  and  for 
his  concurrence  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation      should      give      this 


project  priority  consideration  in  the 
use  of  discretionary  bridge  funds. • 
•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5504,  the 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1984. 
This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to 
help  keep  our  State  highway  programs 
going  in  their  road  and  rehabilitation 
work  and  to  provide  full  funding  for 
ma.ss  transit  projects  all  across  the 
Nation. 

This  legislation  will  serve  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  full  Surface  Transpor- 
tation A.ssistance  Act  which  was 
pas.sed  last  year.  H.R.  5504  will  author- 
ize full  funding  from  the  ma.ss  transit 
account  of  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
transit  projects  across  the  Nation. 
Transit  capital  funding  in  the  section 
3  program  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  is  now  strengthened  by 
contract  authority  backed  up  by  the 
mass  transit  account  in  the  highway 
trust  fund.  Authorizations  would  be 
increased  from  the  current  level  of 
$1.1  billion  a  year  to  $1.5  billion  in 
keeping  with  Congre.ssional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  these  levels  can 
be  sustained  by  the  level  of  dedicated 
revenues. 

The  1-cent  earmark  that  was  includ- 
ed in  the  STAA  last  year  will  now  give 
mass  transit  a  permanent  and  stable 
source  of  Federal  funding.  Mass  tran- 
sit is  one  area  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  and  should  take  an 
active  role  m  assisting  local  communi- 
ties. It  is  my  belief  that  a  low-cost,  ef- 
ficient coordinated  ma.ss  transit 
system  reaps  many  economic  benefits 
for  metropolitan  areas. 

This  legislation  brings  new  and 
much  needed  clarification  to  UMTA's 
Section  3— Transit  Capital  Program. 
Under  this  program,  new  rail  start 
projects  and  extensions  are  funded  as 
well  as  rail  modernization  and  bus  pur- 
chases. The  new  criteria  stipulates 
that  before  the  approval  of  new  rail 
systems  or  extensions  to  existing  sys- 
tems, a  determination  must  be  made 
that  this  project  is  cost  effective  and 
has  a  permanent  local  funding  source. 
It  IS  my  belief  that  before  any  new 
large  transit  systems  are  built  in  this 
country,  the  Federal  Government 
should  determine  if  there  is  wide- 
spread local  financial  support  for  the 
those  endeavors.  Large,  co,stly  new 
transit  systems  should  not  be  built  to 
.solely  provide  a  boon  to  economic  de- 
velopment. There  must  be  a  demon- 
strated transportation  need  for  these 
projects. 

H.R.  5504  al.so  funds  many  worth- 
while highway  and  transit  projects 
that  will  be  a  first  start  in  helping  re- 
build our  Nations  cities  crumbling  in- 
frastructures and  transportation  net- 
works. Many  areas  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  State  of  Illinois  will  re- 
ceive aid  in  this  bill  to  repair  bridges, 
highways  and  viaducts. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  support  of  this 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  appropriate  time,  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Howard  of  New  Jersey  to  encourage  a 
national  drinking  age.  I  am  in  support 
of  this  amendment. 

Given  the  nationwide  concern  over 
drunk  driving  it  seems  timely  that  we 
consider  this  amendment  to  restrict 
Federal  highway  funding  to  States  re- 
fusing to  rai.se  their  drinking  age  to  21. 
I  have  favored  this  concept  for  some 
time  and  have  cosponsored  similiar 
legislation  by  Congressman  Porter.  In 
my  State.  Illinois,  we  face  a  serious 
border-hopping"  problem  when 
young  adults  cross  the  border  to  take 
advantage  of  less  restrictive  drinking 
age  laws.  The  result  has  been  the  loss 
of  many  of  our  most  precious  national 
asset— our  children.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  convince  the  various  States 
that  the  .severity  of  this  problem  de- 
mands national  attention.  This  amend- 
ment provides  a  more  effective  means 
of  addressing  the  issue  than  mandat- 
ing a  national  drinking  age.» 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5504.  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act.  I  commend 
Chairman  Howard  and  Chairman  An- 
derson and  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  for  their 
fine  work  in  crafting  this  legislation. 

As  chairwoman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Activities  and  Transportation,  I 
have  carefully  overseen  implementa- 
tion of  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982.  In  fact,  I  recently 
held  hearings  on  the  financial  circum- 
stances faced  by  public  transit  in  Chi- 
cago and  other  cities. 

My  oversight  has  revealed  that 
public  transit  systems  are  needy  of 
capital  improvement  fund.s  and  those 
funds  exist  and  are  waiting  to  be  used. 

The  legislation  before  us  today 
makes  a  significant  improvement  in 
our  1982  legislative  efforts.  In  fact,  it 
includes  a  provision  modeled  after 
H.R.  4918.  a  bill  which  I  introduced  in 
February.  It  will  close  a  1982  loophole 
that  permitted  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  collected  into  the  transit 
account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
but  yet  sit  idle  there. 

The  section  3  capital  program  for 
mass  transit  is  funded  through  the 
transit  penny  of  the  nickel-per-gallon 
increase  in  gasoline  tax.  The  1982  leg- 
islation authorized  the  program  at 
$1.1  billion,  but  revenue  is  flowing  into 
the  account  much  more  quickly. 

This  legislation,  embodying  the  con- 
cept of  my  bill,  will  increase  that  au- 
thorization to  $1,525  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1985  and  extend  authorization  of 
this  essential  program  for  an  addition- 
al year  to  fiscal  year  1987.  Without 
raising  taxes  one  cent,  transit  systems 
across  the  country  will  receive  much- 
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needed  funds  to  rebuild  and  improve 
their  facflities.  My  own  city  of  Chicago 
could  receive  as  much  as  $30  million 
per  year  in  supplemented  capital  im- 
provements funding,  using  historical 
figures. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  keep  this  in 
mind  as  we  move  this  legislation 
toward  enactment.* 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  strong  bipartisan  support  for  this 
badly  needed  legislation,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
yields  back  the  balance  of  his  time. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
shall  be  considered  by  titles  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ments, and  each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  De  cited  as  the  "Surface  Transpor- 
tation and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  of  1984". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1? 

If  not.i  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
I.  ' 

The  tejct  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 
,  TITLE  I 

I  SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  lOi.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1984". 

APPROVAL  OF  INTERSTATE  COST  ESTIMATE 

Sec.  lot  lal  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  apportion  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  one-half  of  the 
sums  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
year  by  section  108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  for  ex- 
penditures on  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways,  using  the  ap- 
portionment factors  contained  in  revised 
tabic  5  of  the  committee  print  numbered  98- 
35  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.       I 

(b/  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
apportion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber  30.  1986.  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  year  by  section  108(b)  of 
the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended,  .for  expenditures  on  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
using  the  apportionment  factors  contained 
in  revised  table  5  of  the  committee  pnnt 
numbered  98-35  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  FUNDS  FOR  SUBSTITUTE 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  apportion  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984,  one-half  of  the 
sums  to  be  apportioned  for  such  year  under 
section  103(e)(4)  of  tiUe  23,  United  States 
Code,  for  expenditure  on  substitute  highway 
and  transit  projects,  using  the  apportion- 
ment factors  contained  in  the  committee 
'print  numbered  98-36  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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lb)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
apportion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985.  the  sums  to  be  apportioned  for 
such  year  under  section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  for  expenditure  on  sub- 
stitute highway  and  transit  projects,  using 
the  apportionment  factors  contained  in  the 
committee  print  numbered  98-36  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  Section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

111  in  the  sixteenth  sentence  by  striking 
out  "years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"year",  and  by  striking  out  ".  and  September 
30,  1986": 

(2)  by  inserting  after  such  sixteenth  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  completing  substitute  highway 
projects  under  this  paragraph  and  transmit 
the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  within  ten  days  subsequent 
to  January  2.  1985.  and  upon  approval  by 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal 
share  of  such  approved  estimate  in  making 
apportionments  for  substitute  highway 
projects  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  and  September  30.  1987.": 

(3)  in  the  twenty-second  sentence  by  sink- 
ing out  "years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"year",  and  by  sinking  out  '.  and  September 
30.  1986":  and 

(41  by  inserting  after  such  twenty-second 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  substitute  transit 
projects  under  this  paragraph  and  transmit 
the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  within  l<  n  days  subsequent 
to  January  2.  1985.  and  upon  approval  by 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal 
share  of  such  approved  cslimalc  in  making 
apportionments  .for  substitute  transit 
projects  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  and  September  30.  19ST.". 

(d)  Section  103(ci(4l  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  sentences 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  sums  apportioned  and  the  sums  allo- 
cated under  this  paragraph  for  public  mass 
transit  projects  shall  remain  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  apportioned  or  al- 
located, as  the  case  may  be.  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.  The  sums  apportioned 
and  the  sums  allocated  under  this  para- 
graph for  projects  under  any  highway  assist- 
ance program  shall  remain  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  apportioned  or  allocat- 
ed, as  the  case  may  be.  and  .for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year.  Any  sums  which  arc  appor- 
tioned or  allocated  to  a  Stale  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  arc  unobligated  (other  than  an 
amount  which,  by  itself  is  insufficient  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a  substi- 
tute project  which  has  been  submitted  by  the 
State  to  the  Secretary  for  approval/  at  the 
end  of  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  apportioned 
or  allocated,  as  the  case  may  be.  among 
those  States  which  have  obligated  all  sums 
(other  than  such  an  amount)  apportioned  or 
allocated,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  Ihem  for 
such  fiscal  year.  Such  reapportionments 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  latest  ap- 
proved estimate  of  the  cost  o.f  completing 
substitute  projects,  and  such  reallocations 
shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary." 
(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  103<cl(4)  oj 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •■designed"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "designated". 

OBLIGATION  CEILING 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  104(a/(3)  of  the  Sur- 
face  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 


is  amended  by  inserting  after 
■■$13,550,000,000  '  the  following:  ■(plus  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess,  if  any.  of 
$12,600,000,000  over  the  total  amount  of 
funds  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1984  for  Feder- 
al-aid highways  and  highway  safety  con- 
struction programs  with  respect  to  which 
the  obligation  ceiling  established  for  such 
programs  by  title  I  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act.  1984  (97  Stat.  460)  applies)  '. 
(b)(1)  If  the  amount  of  funds  which  any 
State  may  obligate  .for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  programs 
in  .fiscal  year  1984  is  reduced  as  a  result  of 
the  redistnbution  of  the  obligation  ceiling 
imposed  on  such  programs  for  such  year  by 
title  I  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropnations  Act. 
1984  (97  Stat.  460>  on  account  of  the  appor- 
tionment of  .funds  pursuant  to  sections  102 
and  103  of  this  Act.  the  amount  of  funds 
which  such  State  may  obligate  (but  for  this 
paragraphi  .for  such  programs  m  such  year 
shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  such  re- 
duction. 

(2)  In  addition  to  obligational  authority 
made  available  by  such  title  I  .for  Federal- 
aid  highway  and  highway  safety  construc- 
tion programs  for  fiscal  year  1984.  there 
shall  be  available  such  amount  of  obliga- 
tional authority  for  such  programs  for  such 
year  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  para- 
graph (11. 

(c)  Section  104  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•■(fldi  If  on  September  30.  1983.  any  State 
had  unobligated  funds  apportioned  to  il 
under  sections  104  and  144  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  dctcnnine  for  such  State— 

-lAi  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  such  unob- 
ligated funds  to  the  total  amount  of  the 
funds  apportioned  to  such  Slate  under  such 
sections  in  fiscal  year  1983:  and 

•■(B)  an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  funds  apportioned  to 
such  State  under  such  sections  in  such  fiscal 
year. 

■■(2i  If  the  ratio  determined  under  para- 
graph I  lit  At  for  any  State  is  greater  than 
one  to  three,  the  amount  oJ  .funds  which,  but 
for  this  subsection,  such  State  may  obligate 
in  each  of  fi-^cal  yean  19S5.  19S6.  and  1987 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  programs  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  one-third  o.' 
the  amount  determined  by  subtracting  <Ai 
the  amount  detcnnincd  under  paragraph 
ilHBi  for  such  Slate,  from  (B)  the  amount 
of  funds  which  were  apportioned  to  such 
State  under  sections  104  and  144  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  and  which  were  not  ob- 
ligated on  September  30^  1983. 

■■(31   This  subsection   shall   not  affect   the 
amount  of  funds  apportioned  or  allocated  to 
any    State    for    Federal-aid    highways    and 
_  highway  .•iafetv  construction.  ". 

EMERGENCY  CALL  HO.\F..S 

SEC.  105.  Section  lOKal  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  the  tenth  undes- 
ignated paragraph  (relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  highway  sa.fety  improvement  project/ 
by  inserting  after  ■pavement  marking.'  the 
following:  "installs  emergency  motonst-aid 
call  boxes. ". 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF  FOR  THE  TERRITORIES 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  125  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
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"Idl  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Virvin  Islands.  Guam,  American  Sarnoa. 
and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall  be 
considered  to  be  States  and  parts  ot  the 
United  States,  and  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  such  territory  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  Governor  of  a  State.  ". 

fb)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  'bi  of 
such  section  12S  is  amended  by  inserting 
"III"  before  "obligations  '  and  by  inserting 
after  "S30.000.000  m  any  State"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  and  i2i  the  total  obligations  for 
projects  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year 
in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
shall  not  exceed  SS. 000.000 

ici  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
la)  and  ib>  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
Apnl  15.  1983 

TANK  TRICKS 

Sec.  107.  la)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1271a)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  ~ 

III  by  inserting  "ill"  before  "is  thirty-six 
feet  or  more": 

i2i  by  inserting  after  "thirty-six  feet  or 
more"  the  following:  ".  or  i2i  m  the  case  of  a 
motor  vehicle  hauling  any  tank  trailer  or 
ocean  transport  container  before  September 
1.  1988.  thirty  feet  or  more":  and 

13)  by  inserting  after  "except  in  the  case  of 
the  overall  gross  weight  of  any  group  of  two 
or  more  consecutive  axles"  the  following: 
"on  any  vehicle  lother  than  a  vehicle  corn 
prised  of  a  motor  vehicle  hauling  any  tank 
trailer  or  ocean  transport  container  on  or 
after  September  1,  1988)". 

lb)  Section  127  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"lO  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
ocean  transport  container'  has  the  meaning 
given  the  term  freight  container'  by  the 
International  Standards  Organisation  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  m  Series  I. 
Freight  Containers.  3rd  Edition  ireference 
number  IS0668  I979IE)).  ". 

HIGHWAY  BEAITinCATION 

Sec  108.  Section  131im)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  sinking  out  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
lother  than  the  Mass  Transit  Account'. 
SS.OOO.OOO  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1985.  and 
September  30.  1986.  All  provisions  of  this 
chapter  that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid 
primary  highways  funds,  other  than  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  apportionment  formu- 
la, shall  apply  to  funds  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section,  except 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  t>e  incon- 
sistent with  this  section   ". 

PRIORITY  PRIMAR  >•  PROJEITS 

Sec.  109.  Section  IZOiki  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  as  redesignated  by  section 
llllb)l3>  of  this  Act.  13  amended  by  sinking 
out  "97-61"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"98-25  •. 

DISCRenONARY  BRIDGE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  110.  Section  144ig)i2)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

ID  by  inserting  "and"  after  'September 
30.  1983. "  the  first  two  places  it  appears: 

12)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1985. 
and  September  30.  1986.  "  the  first  two  places 
it  appears; 

13)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Of  the  amount  au- 
thorized per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30.  1985.  and  Sep- 


tember 30.  1986.  by  such  sections,  all  but 
S300.000.000  per  fiscal  year  shall  be  appor- 
tioned as  provided  in  subsection  le)  of  this 
section.  ". 

'■*/  by  inserting  before  "shall  be  available"' 
the  following:  "and  S300,000.000  per  fiscal 
year  of  the  amount  authomed  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1985, 
and  September  30.  1986.  ":  and 

15'  by  inserting  before  "shall  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion "  the  following:   "and  S300.000.000". 

HIGHWAY  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  111.  laiili  The  second  section  126  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982.  relating  to  bicycle  transportation,  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  "Sec.  126.  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  126A    " 

i2>  Section  133  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
sinking  out    "la)"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

i3>  Section  163  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
sinking  out  appropnated"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "apportioned  ". 

i4i  Subsection  ib)  of  section  165  of  such 
Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  "or"  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  i3i. 

15)  The  third  sentence  of  section  lOSid)  of 
such  Act  IS  amended  by  sinking  out  "this 
title. ""  and  in^rting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  23. 
United  States  Code." 

ibut)  The  analysis  for  chapter  1  o)  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  lA)  in  the 
item  relating  to  section  127  by  sinking  out 

"and  width",  and  IB)  by  sinking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  146  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof 

146.  Carpool  and  vanpool  projects.". 

12)  77if  first  sentence  of  section  120ifi  of 
such  title  IS  amended  by  sinking  out  ":  Pro- 
vided "  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
penod  at  the  end  ot  such  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  penod. 

13)  Section  120  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
redesig  lating  the  second  subsection  ill.  and 
subsections  ip  and  ik)  as  subsections  ij).  ikl. 
and  III.  respectively. 

141  The  first  sentence  of  section  122  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  for  substi- 
tute highway  projects  approved  under  sec- 
tion 103ICII4)  of  this  title"  before  "and  the 
retirement"' 

15)1  A)  Subsection  ib)  of  section  125  of  such 
title  IS  amended  by  sinking  out  "the  Inter- 
state System,  the  Pnmary  .System,  and  on 
any  routes  functionally  classified  as  arten- 
als  or  major  collectors."  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  systems,  including  the 
Interstate  System' 

iBi  Subsection  ici  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  "routes  functional- 
ly classified  as  artenals  or  major  collectors  " 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "on  any  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems'". 

16)  Subsection  lei  of  section  144  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Funds  ap- 
portioned under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  for  the  same  penod  as 
funds  apportioned  for  projects  on  the  Feder- 
al-aid pnmary  system  under  this  title.  Any 
funds  not  obligated  at  the  expiration  of  such 
penod  shall  t>e  reapportioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  other  States  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection.  ". 

17 1  The  second  sentence  of  section  204ibi 
of  such  title  IS  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Secretary  or"  before  "the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  ".  • 

10  Section  104iiii4)iD)  of  the  Manne  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuanes  Act  of 
1972.  as  added  by  section  424  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982.  w 
amended  by  inserting  "to 
after  "grant  a  permit". 


Id)  Section  111  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  IS  amended  by  inserting  "lal"  before 
"All  agreements"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"lb)  Notwithstanding  subsection  fa),  any 
State  may  permit  the  placement  of  vending 
machines  in  rest  and  recreation  areas,  and 
in  safety  rest  areas  constructed  or  located 
on  rights-of-way  of  the  Interstate  System  in 
such  State.  Such  vending  machines  may 
only  dispense  such  food,  drink,  and  other  ar- 
ticles as  the  State  highway  department  de- 
termines are  appropriate  and  desirable. 
Such  vending  m.achines  may  only  t>e  operat- 
ed by  the  State.  In  permitting  the  placement 
of  vending  machines,  the  State  shall  give 
pnority  to  vending  machines  which  are  op- 
erated through  the  State  licensing  agency 
designated  pursuant  to  section  2la)l5)  of  the 
Act  of  June  20.  1936.  commonly  known  as 
Ihe  "Randolph  Sheppard  Act"  I20  U.S.C. 
I07aia)i5)).  The  costs  of  installation,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  I'endin^- ma- 
chines shall  not  be  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance under  this  title. ". 

le)  Section  154le)  of  title  23,  United  Slates 
Code,  IS  amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  "criteria  which  takes" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "criteria  which 
take": 

12)  by  inserting  after  "posted"  the  follow- 
ing: "en  January  1.  1983,  ":  and 

13)  by  inserting  before  "in  accordance 
with'"  the  following:  ".  and  on  public  high- 
ways built  after  such  date  with  speed  limits 
posted  at  55  miles  per  hour.  ". 

If)  Section  7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
apportion  certain  funds  for  construction  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  for  fiscal  year  1985  and  to 
increase  the  amount  authorised  to  be  ex- 
pended for  emergency  relief  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  9.  1984  198  Stat.  55-56).  is 
amended  — 

ID  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  "not 
to  exceed  '  before   "$100,000,000  ": 

12)  m  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
""$100,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 

funds":  and 

13)  m  the  third  sentence  by  sinking  out 
""■^100.000.000"'  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  funds 

transferred  under  this  section". 

igiiD  Section   303ict  of  title  49,    United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 

"requmng  the   use"  the  following:   "lother 

than  any  project  for  a  park  road  or  parkway 

under  section  204  of  title  23)". 

121  The  third  sentence  of  section  138  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  "which  requires"  the  follow- 
ing: "lother  than  any  project  for  a  park  road 
or  parkway  under  section  204  of  this  title)". 
demonstration  projects 

Sec.  112.  la)iD  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation ihereinajter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  utilize  the  proce- 
dures adopted  to  carry  out  the  demonstra- 
tion project  under  section  141  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976  and  the  methods 
for  processing  highway  projects  required  to 
be  established  by  section  129  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  to  ac- 
celerate design  and  construction  of  a  high- 
way project  to  complete  a  gap  on  the  Feder- 
al-aid primary  system  in  an  urban  area 
along  the  Passaic  River  in  Passaic  County, 
New  Jersey.  Such  project  shall  be  a  project 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  could  be  com- 
pleted under  normal  procedures  and  open  to 
trojfic  in  1992  and  for  which  most  of  the 


right-of-iDCy  is  acquired  before  the  date  oj 
enactment  of  this  Act 

121  Not  later  than  180  days  after  comple- 
tion of  the  demonstration  project  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  res"ults  of  such 
project  (including  the  timesavingsj,  along 
with  a  description  of  the  procedures  used  to 
accelerate  design  and  construction  of  such 
project,  a  summary  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  techniques  used  in  carrying  out  such 
project  in  an  urban  area  differed  f-rom  the 
techniques  used  in  the  demonstration 
project  carried  out  under  section  141  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976  in  a  rural 
area,  and  an  analysis  of  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  the  accelerated  completion  of  the 
project  conducted  under  paragraph  (IJ. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  to  demonstrate  methods  of  im- 
proving traffic  operations  and  reducing  ac- 
cidents at  a  high-volume  rotary  intersection 
in  Brick  Township,  New  Jersey. 

(clill  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  dem- 
o"nstration  project  in  the  vicinity  of  Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating methods  by  which  a  highway 
construction  project  on  a  segment  of  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  will  enhance 
highway  safety  and  economic  development 
in  an  area  of  high  unemployment 

12)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  comple- 
tion of  Oie  demonstration  project  under 
paragraph  il)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  ihe 
results  of  Such  project 

Id)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  to  demonstrate  the  economic 
growth  and  development  benefits  of  loiden- 
ing  a  segment  of  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  connecting  a  community  college  and 
a  large  <x>mmercial  center  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Smith.  Arkansas,  and  of  improving 
traffic  signalization  on  such  segment 

le)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  demon- 
stration project  on  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
economic  and  safety  beriefits  of  constructing 
a  grade  separation  between  a  railroad  line 
and  a  highway  in  the  vicinity  of  Moorhead, 
Minnesota,  and  of  reconstruction  of  two  de- 
teriorated segments  of  a  major  east-ioest 
highway  an  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
in  the  vicinities  of  Fosston  and  Bagley,  Min- 
nesota. 

If)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  highioay 
project  to  demonstrate  methods  of  improv- 
ing traffic  flow  and  safety  on  a  portion  of  a 
Kentucky  State  highway  which  connects  an 
Interstate  route  in  the  vicinity  of  Dry  Ridge, 
Kentucky,  with  a  highway  on  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  in  the  vicinity  of  Owen- 
town,  Kentucky. 

ig)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  demon- 
stration project  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ontar- 
io International  Airport  in  San  Bernardino 
County.  California,  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating methods  of  improving  highioay 
access  to  an  airport  which  is  projected  to 
incur  a  substantial  increase  in  air  service. 

Ihlll)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  to  close  a  gap  of  approximately 
12  miles  in  a  multilane  limited  access  road 
connecting  the  City  of  Altoona  to  the  Bor- 
ough of  Tyrone  in  Blair  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  state 
of  the  art  delineation  technology.  For  com- 
parison purposes,  the  highway  section  to  be 
constructed  shall  connect  t>oth  highway  con- 
struction using  current  delineation  technol- 
ogy and  older  completed  highway  construc- 
tion using  traditional  delineation  technolo- 
gy. The  project  shall  demonstrate  the  latest 
horizontal    and    vertical   delineation    tech- 


niques, and  utilize  innovative  techniques  in 
highway  delineation  treatments  to  improve 
traffic  control  and  highway  safety.  All  delin- 
eation elements  shall  be  designed  to  provide 
the  optimum  life-cycle  costs,  thereby  maxi- 
mizing the  highway  safety  benefits  and 
minimizing  future  maintenance  costs.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  necessary  technical 
assistance  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  project  Upon  completion  of  the  project 
the  highway  shall  be  added  to  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  year,  six  years,  and 
11  years  after  the  completion  of  the  state  of 
the  art  delineation  technology  project  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress, including  but  not  limited  to  the  re- 
sults of  such  project  the  effects  of  using  the 
l>est  delineation  technology  on  safety  and 
other  considerations,  recommendations  for 
applying  the  results  to  other  highway 
projects,  and  any  changes  that  may  be  neces- 
sary by  law  to  permit  further  use  of  such  de- 
lineation techniques. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  subsection  lb)l3)  of 
section  131  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982,  funds  authorized  to 
ftc  appropriated  to  carry  out  such  section  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985, 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  such  section  and  this  subsection;  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  funds 
available  to  carry  out  this  subsection  only 
after  the  project  authorized  by  such  section 
131  is  completed. 

liKlKA)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  a  highway  project  to  demonstrate 
the  benefits  on  traffic  flow  and  transporta- 
tion of  labor  and  materials  by  construction 
of  a  highway  to  provide  limited  continuous 
access  between  an  Interstate  route  and  a 
highway  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
in  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 

(B)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  highway  project  which  will  demon- 
strate methods  of  reducing  traffic  conges- 
tion in  the  central  business  district  of 
Shreveport  Louisiana,  improving  access  to 
such  district  providing  highway  continuity, 
and  satisfying  national  defense  require- 
ments by  connecting  an  Interstate  route 
with  another  Interstate  route  which  serves 
as  bypass  around  such  city. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  highway  project  which  will  demon- 
strate the  most  cost  effective  method  of  im- 
proving interstate  motor  vehicle  access  for 
passengers  and  cargo  moving  to  and  from 
the  port  of  Miami,  Florida. 

13)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  highway  project  in  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas on  a  segment  of  a  north-south  highway 
on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  junction  of  Interstate  routes 
1-40  and  1-540  to  the  boundary  between  the 
Slates  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Bella  Vista,  Arkansas,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  methods  of  improving 
highway  safety  and  of  accelerating  highway 
construction.  Such  project  shall  increase  the 
nu^mber  of  lanes  on  such  segment  from  two 
to  four. 

(41  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  highway  project  on  a  segment  of  a 
north-south  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  from  the  vicinity  of  Carthage, 
Missouri,  to  the  boundary  between  the 
States  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  NoeU  Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  methods  of  improving  high- 
way safety  and  accelerating  highway  con- 
structiOTU  Such  project  shall  increase  the 
number  of  lanes  on  such  segment  from  two 
to  four. 


IS)  The  projects  authorized  by  paragraphs 
13)  and  (41  of  this  subsection  shall  also  dem- 
onstrate the  latest  high-type  geometric 
design  features  and  new  advances  in  high- 
way traffic  control  and  safety  hardware.  All 
design  elements,  including  the  highway 
pavement  shall  be  designed  to  provide  the 
best  life-cycle  costs,  thereby  minimizing 
future  maintenance  costs.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  necessary  technical  assistance 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  such 
projects. 

(6)  Not  later  than  one  year,  six  years,  and 
11  years  after  the  completion  of  the  projects 
authorized  by  paragraphs  (3)  and  (41  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  re- 
ports to  the  Congress,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  results  of  such  projects,  the  effects 
of  using  such  design  features  and  advances 
on  safety  and  other  considerations,  recom- 
mendations for  applying  the  results  to  other 
highway  projects,  and  any  changes  that  may 
be  necessary  by  law  to  permit  further  use  of 
such  features  and  advances. 

(j)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  highway 
project  to  demonstrate  methods  of  reducing 
costs  and  expediting  construction  of  an 
interchange  in  the  vicinities  of  Sanford, 
Florida,  and  the  intersection  of  route  46A 
and  an  Interstate  route  by  contracting  with 
a  private  consultant  to  design  and  construct 
such  project 

(k)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  demonstration  project  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara,  California,  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  a  unified 
method  of  reducing  traffic  congestion  on  a 
Federal-aid  urban  highway  which  is  the 
result  of  the  intersection  of  such  highway 
with  two  other  Federal-aid  urban  highways 
and  a  railroad  crossing  in  a  one-quarter 
mile  segment  of  such  highway. 

(l)(ll  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  dem- 
onstration project  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
C&O  Canal  in  the  District  of  Cdlumbia  for 
the  purpose  of  substantially  improving 
motor  vehicle  access  at  a  major  traffic  gen- 
erator without  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  a 
Federal-aid  primary  highway.  The  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  such  arrangements  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  project  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

12)  No  Federal  assistance  shall  be  provided 
to  carry  out  the  demonstration  project 
under  this  subsection  until  private  sources 
dedicate  at  Ic  :st  2.5  acres  of  land  as  a  scenic 
easement  for  project  purposes. 

im)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  demonstration  project  to  construct  a 
highway  in  the  vicinity  of  Pardee.  West  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
improvement  in  motor  vehicle  transporta- 
tion of  energy  resources  resulting  from  the 
completion  of  a  consolidated  network  of 
modem  highway. 

In)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  to  demonstrate  methods  by 
which  construction  of  a  grade  separation 
for  a  railroad  crossing  of  a  highway  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  enhances  urban 
redevelopment  and  the  effectiveness  of  a 
planned  transportation  center  in  Modesto, 
California. 

lo)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  to 
demonstrate  the  benefits  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  private  sector  and  the  government 
in  relieving  traffic  congestion  caused  by  a 
railroad  crossing  a  highway  on  a  Federal- 
aid  system  through  construction  of  a  high- 
way overpass. 

Ip)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  highway  project  to  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  joint  development  and  use  of 
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air  rights  m  the  construction  of  a  dfck  nit-r 
a  depressed  portion  of  an  Interstate  routr  m 
East  MiUon.  Massachusetts. 

'ql  The  Secretary,  m  cooperation  with  the 
State  of  Alabama.  .%hall  carry  out  a  hmhuav 
pro/ect  in  the  iicinitv  of  Fairhope  and 
Foley.  Alabarna.  to  demonstrate  methods,  of 
■  accelerating  the  wxdenxng  o<  a  hidhuau  trn' 
fic  segment  of  highway  on  the  Federal  ant 
primary  system  necessary  for  the  rapid  ei  ac 
uation  of  individuals  durin<)  ernergeui  u 
weather  conditions. 

in  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  high 
way  project  in  the  iicinity  ot  Wilder  in 
Campt>eU  County  Kentucky  to  demonstrate 
the  econornic  benefits  to  a  port  'acility.  m 
dustrtal  complex,  and  foreign  trade  -one 
and  methods  n'  enhancing  highway  saietv 
by  reconstruction  or  a  .■iegmitil  <jr  o  highuau 
on  the  Federal  aid  urban  system  uhuh  con 
nects  an  Interstate  route  with  a  port  'acili- 
Iv.  Such  project  shall  increase  the  number  ol 
lanes  on  such  highway  from  two  to  'our  and 
may  include  realignment  of  such  highway 

Is'  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  high 
way  project  to  demonstrate  the  safety  bene 
fits  of  providing  additional  and  improved 
vehicular  passing  opportunities  on.  adding 
truck  climbing  lanes  to.  and  straightening,  a 
SO-mite  segment  of  an  east-west  highway  ori 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  which  car- 
ries a  high  volume  of  traffic  in  Jo  Daviess 
and  Stephenson  Counties.  Illinois. 

>t'  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  carry 
out  a  highway  project  iri  the  city  of  Allcri 
town.  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  uf  dem 
onstratmg  methods  of  accelerating  construc- 
tion to  eliminate  a  major  rail-highwav 
crossing  at  grade,  reducing  traffic  delays  for 
both  rail  and  motor  vehicle  traffic,  and 
minimumg  the  impact  on  the  surrounding 
urban  environment. 

fu'  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  series 
of  highway  projects  in  the  vicinities  of  Pon- 
tiac  and  East  Lansing.  Michigan,  which 
demonstrate  methods  of  enhancing  safety 
and  promoting  economic  development 
through  construction  of  grade  separations 
and  road  widenmgs  on  a  highway  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  and  on  high- 1 
ways  on  Federal-aid  urban  system. 

fv)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  to  demonstrate  methods  of  im 
proving  safety  on  a  highway  on  the  Federal 
aid  primary  system  in  Riverside.  California. 
which  is  designated  as  a  priority  primary 
route  under  section  147  of  title  23.  United 
Stales  Code,  by  Comrnittee  Print  Numbered 
97-61  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

fw>  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  highway  project  to  demonstrate  meth 
ods  of  improving  highway  safety  and  traffic 
flow  by  widening  and  upgrading  a  priority 
primary  route  m  Osceolo  County.  Michigan. 

txi  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  high 
way  project  in  Buffalo.  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of  .facili- 
tating redevelopment  of  a  waterfront  area 
try  construction  of  a  connector  off  a  high- 
way on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system. 
Upon  completion  of  the  project,  the  connec- 
tor shall  be  added  to  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system. 

ly)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  to  construct  a  connector  ramp 
from  West  11th  Street  to  (^uigley  Road  m 
the  Tremont  area  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  how  cost-effective 
investment  toward  meeting  the  transporta- 
tion infrastructure  needs  of  a  neight>orhood. 
which  is  suffering  infrastructure  decay,  can 
help  retnlaliie  such  neightMrhood. 


':>  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  to  eunslruel  a  bridge  to  cross 
the  Tennessee  River  in  Lauderdale  and  Col- 
bert Counties  Alabama,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Palton  Island.  Alahamit.  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  methods  of  tmproi  ing  high- 
way transportation  and  enhancing  econom 
ic  development 

'QUI  The  .Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  high 
nay  pro.iect  in  the  nciiiity  of  Huron.  Ohio. 
or  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  by 
ih'ch  (I  highway  construction  project  on  a 
typas.'i  segment  on  the  Federal  aid  primary 
ustem  uhuh  provides  access  to  an  amuse- 
:-ieiit  park  in  Ene  County.  Ohio,  will  en- 
//uNic  highway  safety  and  economic  devel- 
iipme'tl  .'I  an  area  o' high  unernployment. 

'ft^'  Tfie  Secretan/  shall  undertake  a  high- 
uay  prill:.  '  in  Chicago.  Illinois,  to  demon- 
strate Ihi  ■rovifti/i/v  of  and  cost  savings 
from  replevin  I  a  movable  bridge  on  a  high- 
lolume  urban  ruad  over  a  lightly  used  navi- 
gable uateruay  inth  ii  fixed  span  bridge 
which  will  bi  ii  fi-iruvted  so  as  to  allow  its 
rapid  conversion  to  i/  movable  bridge  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Arrny.  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  determines  that  a  con 
version  IS  necessary. 

icci  The  Secretary  siwJI  carry  out  three 
highway  projects  in  Harney  County.  Oregon, 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of 
protecting  roadways  against  damage  and 
destruction  due  to  wave  erosion  by  such 
tcchnigues  as  broadening  the  highway  base, 
raising  the  highway  elevation,  and  proud- 
ing  protection  material  against  such  ero- 
sion Such  projects  in  Harney  County. 
Oregon,  shall  be  earned  out  on  '!>  a  north- 
south  highway  on  the  Federal  aid  seco'idary 
system  between  an  area  m  the  vicinity  of 
Narrows-Pnnceton  Road  and  an  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dog  Mountain.  '2/  ati  east-west 
highway  on  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
system  between  an  area  in  the  vicinity  of 
Warm  Springs  Butte  arid  an  area  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  community  of  Lawen.  and  i3t 
an  east-west  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary system  between  an  area  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Sod  House  School  and  an  area  m 
the  vicinity  of  Black  Butte. 

iddl  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  two 
road  improvement  projects  m  Wayne 
County.  Michigari.  to  demonstrate  the  bene- 
fits of  enhancing  safety  and  improving  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  a  depressed  area. 

(eel  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  three 
highway  projects  m  Cook  County.  Illinois, 
to  demonstrate  the  benefits,  respectively, 
from  reconstructing  portions  of  an  arterial 
roadway  in  coordination  with  a  regional 
drainage  plan  of  the  United  States  S^il  Con- 
servation Senice.  widening  and  resurfacing 
an  arterial  roadway  which  passes  through  a 
forest  preserve  adjacent  to  a  historical  dis- 
trict in  a  manner  which  will  preserve  the 
historical  and  natural  characteristics  of  the 
area,  and  resurfacing  an  arterial  roadway 
which  is  expected  to  experience  high  vol- 
umes of  traffic  during  the  reconstruction  of 
a  parallel  Interstate  route. 

Iff  I  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  highway  project  m  Ene  County.  New 
York,  to  demonstrate  methods  of  enhancing 
safety  and  reducing  traffic  congestion  and 
delays  at  the  terminus  of  an  Interstate  route 
by  relocating  the  terminus  of  such  route. 

igg)  Not  later  than  ISO  days  after  comple- 
tion of  each  project  under  subsections  <bt. 
Id),  fei.  If),  igi.  liXli.  iiitZ).  (ji,  iki.  Hi,  fmi. 
In),  10),  ip).  iQ),  ir).  Is),  ft),  lu),  Iv).  Iw),  ix), 
ly).  iz).  iaa>.  ibb).  icc).  idd).  lee).  and  iff)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
project 


ihhi  There  is  authonzed  to  be  appropn- 
atcd.  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  fother 
than  the  Mass  Transit  Account)— 

I] I  to  carry  out  subsection  fal  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
ye.ar  ending  September  30,  1985: 

12)  to  carry  out  subsection  ib)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  S4. 800.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985; 

i3>  to  carry  out  subsection  ic)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending. September  30.  1985i  '  ■■■ 

.  i4>  to  carry  out  subsection  Id)  of- this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $8,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985: 

'5/  to  carry  out  subsection  lei  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985.  and 
$2,000.(^00  for  the  fiscal  year  ^ding  Septeiri- 
ber  30.  19S6: 

16)  to  carry  out  subsection  ffi  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $20,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Scptejnber  30,  1985: 

111  to  carry  out  subsection  ig)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985.  and 
$28,000,000  .lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986: 

'81  to  carry  out  subsection  ih)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  .September  30.  1985.  $8,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1986.  $36,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.  and  $42,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1988: 

191  to  carry  out  the  preliminary  engineer- 
ing and  design  and  initial  utility  relocation 
and  land  acquisition  activities  under  sub- 
section null  of  this  section  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1985,  and 
September  30.  1986: 

1 10)  to  carry  out  the  preliminary  engineer- 
ing and  design  under  subsection  ii)(2>  of 
this  section  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000  for,  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985.  and 
$9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986: 

111)  to  carry  out  the  preliminary  engineer- 
ing and  design,  utility  relocation,  and  land 
acquisition  under  subsection  ii)l3)  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985,  and 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986: 

1121  'o  carry  out  the  preliminary  engineer- 
ing and  design.  utSity  relocation,  and  land 
acquisition  and  initial  construction  activi- 
ties under  ,'iubsection  ii)l4)  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985,  and  $12,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986: 

113)  to  carry  out  subsection  ij)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985.  and 
$7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986: 

114)  to  carry  out  subsection  (k)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985.  and 
$17,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986: 

1151  to  carry  out  subsection  <l)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $7,200,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septemt>er  30,  1985: 

1161  to  carry  out  subsection  <ml  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985,  and 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986: 

117)  to  carry  out  subsection  In)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year    ending     September     30.     1985,     and 


$12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986: 

(18)  to  carry  out  subsection  (ol  of  this  sec- 
"  lion  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  September  30,  198S; 

(19)  to  carry  out  subsection  (p)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $3,500,000,  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  198S: 

(201  to  carry  out  subsection  (qJ  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $10,500,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  1985,  and  September  30.  1986: 

(21)  to  carry  out  subsection  It)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  endinp  Septemtter  30,  1985: 

(22)  to  carry  out  subsection  Is)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  endinp  September  30,  1985: 

123)  to  carry  out  subsection  It)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985,  $2,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemtfer  30, 
1986,  and  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987: 

(24)  to  carry  out  subsection  lul  of  this  sec- 
tion not  tc  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985,  and 
$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986: 

(25)  to  ctrry  out  subsection  (vl  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985,  and 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986:    . 

(26)  to  ckrry  out  subsection  Iw)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985.  and 
$4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986: 

(27)  to  carry  out  subsection  (x)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septemtier  30,  1985.  and 
$6,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986: 

(28)  to  carry  out  subsection  ly)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985: 

129)  to  carry  out  subsection  (z)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30.  1985,  and  September  30,  1986: 

(30)  to  carry  out  subsection  (aa)  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $7,500,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985,  and  September  30.  1986: 

(31)  to  carry  out  subsection  Ibb)  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986; 

(32)  to  carry  out  subsection  (ccl  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985: 

(33)  to  carry  out  subsection  (dd)  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $3,900,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985; 

(341  to  carry  out  subsection  (ee)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985:  and 

(351  to  carry  out  subsection  (ff)  of  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985,  and 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986. 

(lii  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  in  the  same 
•  manner  as  if  such  funds  were  apportioned 
under  chtpler  1  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  except  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  any  project  under  this  section  (other 
than  subsection  (o))  shall  be  100  per  centum, 
and  such  funds  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  ob- 
ligation limitation.  Funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  subsectiori  lo)  of  this  section  shall 
be  availctble  to  pay  not  to  exceed  10  per 


centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project  described  in 
such  subsection. 

PROJECT  EUalBlUTV 

Sec.  113.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  policy,  and  regulation  and 
any  interpretation  thereof  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  alternative  for  any  Inter- 
state route  which  is  recommended  in  any 
final  environmental  impact  statement  (11 
submitted  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in 
September  1983,  and  (2)  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  thereafter,  shall 
be  eligible  for  funds  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956,  as  amended,  and  shall  be  included 
as  an  eligible  project  in  the  1985  interstate 
cost  estimate  and  any  future  interstate  cost 
estimate.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  of  such  impact 
statement,  the  -Secretary  shall  enter  into 
project  agreements  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions-of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  construction  of  such  project. 

DONATION  OF  LANDS 

Sec  114.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  fair  market  value  of  any 
lands  which  have  been  or  in  the  future  arc 
donated  or  dedicated  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia necessary  for  the  right-of-way  for  reloca- 
tion and  construction  of  California  Stale 
Route  73  in  Orange  County,  California. 
from  its  interchange  with  Interstate  route  I- 
405  to  its  interchange  with  Interstate  route 
1-5  shall  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
such  relocation  and  construction  project 
and  shall  be  credited  first  toward  payment 
of  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
relocation  and  construction  project.  If  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  lands  exceeds  the 
non-Federal  share  of  such  relocation  and 
construction  project,  then  the  excess 
amount  upon  the  request  of  the  State  of 
California,  shall  be  credited  toward  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any  other  project 
on  the  Federal-aid  system  in  Los  Angeles. 
Orange.  Riverside.  San  Bernardino,  and 
Ventura  Counties.  California.  To  further  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  section  323  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  any  recorded  ir- 
revocable offer  of  dedication  or  donation  of 
property  within  the  right-of-way  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  State  right-of-way 
acquisition  for  purposes  of  this  section  if 
such  offer  is  irrevocable  and  effective  no 
later  than  such  time  as  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia requests  final  reimbursement  for  the 
Federal  share.  In  no  case  shall  the  amount 
of  Federal-aid  reimbursement  lo  the  State  of 
California  on  account  of  such  relocation 
and  construction  project  exceed  the  actual 
cost  to  the  State  for  such  project. 

PLANNING,  DE.SIG.\.  .\ND  CON.STf<l'CTIO.\ 

Sec.  115.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
-  vision  of  law.  the  State  of  Arkansas  may  use 
funds  apportioned  lo  it  under  section 
104(b)(5itA)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
for  the  planning,  design,  and  construction 
from  Interstate  route  1-10  lo  the  boundary 
between  Arkansas  and  Missouri  of  a  two- 
lane  north-south  highway  which  is  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  in  Arkansas  and 
passes  through  an  urbanized  area. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  RIGHT-OF-UAY  fiE.STRICTIO.% 

Sec.  116.  The  facility  owned  by  the  Can- 
Am  Warehouse  Company  located  m  part  on 
the  right-of-way  of  Interstate  Route  1-94  m 
Michigan  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inter- 
change of  1-94  and  Michigan  Slate  Route  25 
is  hereby  exempt  from  the  restrictions  con- 
tained in  section  111  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  prohibiting  certain  commercial 
establishments  on  rights-of-way  of  the  Inter- 
state System.  Such  exemption  shall  be  only 


for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  use  of  such 
facility  for  the  sale  of  only  those  articles 
which  are  for  export  and  for  consumption 
outside  the  United  States. 

RICHMOND-PETERSBURG  TURNPIKE 

Sec  117.  (a)  Upon  repayment  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  amount  "fe/  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
heretofore  paid  on  account  of  the  immediate 
connectors  and  approaches  to  the  Rich- 
mond-Petersburg Turnpike,  such  Turnpike 
shall  be  free  of  all  restrictions  with  respect 
to  the  imposition  and  collection  of  tolls  or 
other  charges  on  or  for  the  use  thereof  con- 
tained in  title  23.  United  States  Code,  or  sec- 
tion 131  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1970. 
or  any  regulation  or  agreement  thereunder. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  any  apportionment  of  funds  under 
section  104ib)(5)(B)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code. 

ibl  The  amount  repaid  under  subsection 
lai  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  'Federal-Aid  Highway 
iTrust  Fundi".  Such  amount  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  unprogramed  balance  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid interstate  funds  last  apportioned  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  The  amount 
so  credited  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  other 
funds  then  apportioned  to  such  Slate  and 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code. 

r'.S£  OF  CERTAIN  REPORTS  AS  EVIDENCE 

Sec.  118.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
i-ision  of  law.  no  report,  list,  schedule,  or 
suncy  prepared  by  or  for  a  Stale  pursuant 
to  section  152  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
or  section  203  of  the  Highway  Sa.fety  Act  of 
1973  shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  or  used 
in  any  suit  or  action  for  damages  ansmg 
out  of  any  matter  mentioned  in  such  report, 
list,  schedule,  or sunev. 

RAIL-HIGHWAV  CROi.S/.VG  NEEDS  .STUDY 

Sec.  119.  lai  Tlie  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  national  railroad-high- 
way crossing  improvement  and  mainte- 
nance needs.  Such  study  and  mvesligation 
shall  assess  iH  rail  and  highway  veds  relat- 
ing to  crossing  safety,  capacity,  and  mobili- 
ty and  the  needs  o.'  communities  affected  bv 
rail-highway  crossings  with  protective  de- 
vices 121  the  feasibility  of  addressing  these 
needs  on  a  corndor  or  system  basis,  and  '3i 
the-  responsibility  of  rail  and  hiohivay  au- 
thonties  in  addressing  these  needs.  In  carry- 
ing out  such  study,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider the  progress  and  the  results  of  the  dem- 
onstration programs  being  conducted  under 
section  129  of  this  Act  m  improving  sa.fety 
at  railroad-highway  crossings.  Not  later 
than  30  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  lo  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  .Secretary's  study 
and  investigation  along  with  recommenda- 
tions on  how  these  needs  can  best  be  ad- 
dressed on  a  long  tcnn  and  continuinn  basis 
in  a  cost  effective  manner.  Such  report  and 
recommendations  shall  take  into  account 
the  results  of  the  demonstration  programs 
being  conducted  under  such  section. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shal! 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  improvement  and  maintenance 
needs  .for  highway  bndges  which  cross  rail- 
roads and  whose  ownership  has  been  disput- 
ed. Such  study  and  investigation  shall  assess 
111  rail  and  highway  needs  relating  to 
safety,  capacity,  and  mobility  and  the  needs 
of  communities  affected  by  such  bndges.  I2l 
the  feasibility  of  addressing  these  needs  on  a 
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coTnprehenstve.  national  basis,  and  i3i  the 
TtsjionsibilUy  of  rati  and  highway  authori- 
ties in  addressing  these  needs.  Not  later 
than  30  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  the  Secretary's  study 
and  investigation  along  with  recommenda- 
tions on  hoic  these  bridge  needs  may  best  t>e 
addressed  on  a  long  term  basis  in  a  cost  ef- 
fective manner. 

iirrtfcesT  on  bonds  for  advanced 

CUNSTRt'lTION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  120.  Section  USib)l2i  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  construction  on  January  1.  ISH3. 
on  the  Interstate  System  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "constructed  before,  on.  or  after 
January  1.  1983.  on  the  Interstate  System' 

INTERSTATE  RESVRFACINU  fURMVLA 

Sec.  121  Section  l04ibi(3i<Bi  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

''IB>  For  resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabili- 
tating, and  reconstructing  the  Interstate 
System: 

"50  per  centum  m  the  ratio  that  vehicle 
miles  traveled  on  lanes  on  the  Interstate 
routes  designated  under  sections  103  and 
13910  of  this  title  (other  than  those  on  toll 
roads  not  sub}ect  to  a  Secretarial  agreement 
provided  for  m  section  105  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978/  m  each  State 
t>ears  to  the  total  of  all  such  vehicle  miles  m 
all  Stales:  25  per  centum  m  the  ratio  that 
gasoline  used  by  motor  vehicles  on  highways 
in  such  State  bears  to  the  total  of  gasoline 
used  by  motor  vehicles  on  highways  m  all 
States:  and  25  per  centum  in  the  ratio  that 
diesel  fuel  used  by  motor  vehicles  on  high 
ways  in  such  State  bears  to  the  total  of 
diesel  fuel  used  by  motor  vehicles  on  high- 
ways in  all  States. 

The  Secretary  ahall  establish  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  (x*  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  provision. ". 

CONNECTlcn  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  122.  'at  The  Secretary  of  Transporta 
tion  shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to 
demonstrate  the  latest  construction  tech- 
niques in  reconstructing  a  north-south  seg- 
ment of  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  in  the  vicinity  of  Southington.  Con- 
necticut. 

ibi  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
carry  out  a  highway  project  to  change  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  alignment  of  a  north- 
south  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  south  of  Kent  Center.  Connecticut,  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  solving  safety  and 
flooding  problems. 

(c>  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
carry  out  a  highway  project  to  demonstrate 
the  latest  construction  techniques  m  recon- 
structing an  east-west  segment  of  highway 
on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  United  States  Route  5  and  North 
Maple  Street.  Enfield,  Connecticut. 

(di  Not  later  than  180  days  after  comple- 
tion of  each  project  under  subsections  'a). 
lb),  and  (ci  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  results  of  such  project. 

lei  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  'other  than 
the  Mass  Transit  Account),  to  carry  out  this 
section  not  to  exceed  S3. 850. 000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985. 

If)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  m  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  sarne  extent  as  i.f  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
Federal   share    of  the    cost    of  any    project 


under  this  section  shall  be  100  per  centum, 
and  such  funds  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  ob- 
ligation limitation. 

A  VAIl^BILITY  OF  INTERSTATE  RECONSTR I 'CTION 

Fl'NDS 

Sec.  123.  Of  the  funds  apportioned  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  under  section  104ibn5iiB) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  198  7. 
S5. 000. 000  shall  be  available  for  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  for  projects  for  the  resurfac- 
ing, restoring,  rehabilitating,  and  recon- 
structing of  any  Interstate  toll  road  which  is 
elevated,  is  located  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  IS  subject  to  a  Secretarial  agreement 
provided  for  m  section  105  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978. 

SI'BSTITITF  HIGHWAY  PROJECT 

Sec.  124.  'a'  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  jnake  a  grant  under  section 
103ieii4i  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  to 
the  State  of  Iowa  to  carry  out  a  highway 
substitute  project  in  the  vicinity  of  Council 
Bluffs.  Iowa,  which  project  was  selected 
under  such  section  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  the  responsible  local  offi- 
cials to  serve  the  axfa  from  which  a  portion 
of  route  1-85  in  the  vicinity  of  Omaha.  Ne- 
braska, was  withdrawn. 

(bi  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
obligate  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $6,700,000 
for  purposes  of  subsection  fa)  from  the 
amount  authorized  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  be  expend- 
ed at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  for  sub- 
stitute highway  projects  under  section 
103ieii4)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
Such  amount  shall  be  m  addition  to.  and 
not  m  lieu  of.  the  amount  available  for  sub- 
stitute projects  under  such  section  t03'e)>4) 
as  a  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  approval  of 
a  portion  of  route  I  85  in  the  vicinity  of 
Omaha.  Nebraska. 

Ca.\T  EFFEiTIVENF.S.S  STI'DY 

Sec  125  'd)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  conduct  a  study  'I)  to  determine 
the  cost-e/fevtiveness  of  carrying  out  a 
project  to  upgrade  route  219  between  its 
intersection  with  Interstate  route  1-80  near 
Dubois.  Pennsylvania,  and  its  intersection 
with  the  boundary  between  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  near  Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 
to  the  geometric  and  construction  standards 
adopted  for  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways.  '2)  to  deter 
mine  the  feasibility  of  partially  financing 
such  project  with  toll  revenues,  of  using  re- 
claimed strip  mining  lands  .for  nghtof-way 
for  such  project,  and  of  avoiding  encroach- 
ment upon  national  and  State  forests  and 
State  game  lands  m  carrying  out  such 
project,  and  i3t  to  determine  the  alignment 
on  which  such  project  should  be  earned  out. 

(bi  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  dale 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  conducted  under  this  sec- 
tion together  with  any  recommeridations  the 
Secretary  may  have  concerning  the  project 
described  in  subsection  'a). 

'CI  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  'other  than 
the  Mass  Transit  Account)  to  carry  out  this 
section  not  to  exceed  SI. 000. 000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985. 

'd)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  m  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  study  under 
this  section  shall  be  100  per  centum,  and 
such  funds  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 


pended and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  obli- 
gation limitation. 

FEASIBILITY  STUDY 

Sec.  126.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  authorized  to  carry  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  a  feasibility  study  on  work 
which  can  t>e  undertaken  to  improve  the 
safety,  capacity,  and  operational  character- 
istics of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge  on 
Interstate  route  1-66  connecting  the\  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  and  tike  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  submit  a  report  on  the  findings  of  the 
study. and  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
no  later  than  90  days  after  enactment  of  this 
subsection. 

ib>  The  study  shall  develop  several  options 
for  an  inbound  lane  addition  on  the  existing 
bridge  deck,  to  fer  followed  by  thorough  anal- 
ysis of  the  safety  and  operational  factors 
posed  by  each  option. 

'CI  The  study  shall  ensure  that  if  any 
option  IS  ultimately  selected,  the  present  bi- 
cycle and  pedestrian  path  must  be  main- 
tained. In  that  regard,  the  study  shall  also 
investigate  the  possible  option  of  attaching 
an  additional  structure  to  the  existing 
bridge  which  would  t>e  used  by  bicycle  and 
pedestrian  traffic  and  which  would  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  improved 
multimodal  traffic  operations  on  a  congest- 
ed urban  freeway. 

'd)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  'other  than 
the  Mass  Transit  Account)  to  carry  out  this 
section  not  to  exceed  S75.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985. 

lei  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  m  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such 
.funds  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  study  under 
this  section  shall  be  100  per  centum,  and 
such  funds  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  obli- 
gation limitation. 

LAPSED  INTERSTATE  DISCRETIONARY  FUNDS 

Sec.  127.  Section  118tb)i2)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "which  is  not  open  to  traffic  '  the  fol- 
lowing: 'and  high  cost  projects  which  are  el- 
igible .for  Federal  assistance  with  funds  ap- 
portioned under  section  104'b)(5)'AI  of  this 
title  and  are  on  an  Interstate  segment  which 
IS  on  a  common  alignment  of  more  than  7.9 
miles  with  any  other  Interstate  segment  and 
on  which  actual  construction  with  funds  ap- 
portioned under  such  section  is  under  way 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982". 

FEASIBILITY  STUDY  OF  U.SING  HIGHWAY 
ELECTRIFICATION  SYSTEMS 

Sec  128.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  make  a  grant  to  the  California 
Transportation  CoTMmission  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes  among  others:  acquisition  of 
land,  construction  of  a  test  facility,  re- 
search, planning,  analysis,  and  engineering 
to  determine  the  feasibility  and  applicabil- 
ity of  utilizing  a  highway  electrification 
system  as  a  source  of  energy  for  highway  ve- 
hicles. 

lb)  A  grant  may  only  be  made  under  this 
section  if  the  California  Transportation 
Commission  agrees  <1)  to  conduct,  through 
the  test  facility  to  be  constructed  under  such 
grant,  a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility 
and  applicability  of  using  highway  electrifi- 
cation system  as  a  source  of  energy  for  high- 
way vehicles,  and  I2)  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Transportation  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  not  later  than  three  years 
after  the  date  such  construction  is  complet- 
ed. 

Ic)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than 
the  Mass  Transit  Account/,  not  to  exceed 
SI. 450.009  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1985,  and 
September  30,  1986. 

Id)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  in  the  saine 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  and 
construction  of  the  test  facility  described,  in 
subsection  la)  shall  be  100  percent  and  such 
funds  shcUl  remain  available  until  expended. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  CERTAIN  RAIL-HIOHWAV 
CROSSINGS 

Sec.  12i.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  make  a  grant  to  each  Stale  which 
has  localfed  within  its  iMundaries  a  rail- 
road-highway crossing  over  which  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation  operates  rail  ve- 
hicles to  carry  out  a  demonstration  program 
of  providing  systematic  inspection  and  serv- 
ice of  protective  devices  at  such  crossings. 

lb)  Ani  demonstration  program  carried 
out  under  this  section  shall  reimburse  the 
Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  for  SO  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  inspecting  and  servicing 
protectivt  detjfces  at  railroad-highway 
crossings  in  such  State  over  which  such  cor- 
poration operates  rail  vehicles. 

<c)  Sums  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
section  shall  be  apportioned  among  those 
States  which  have  located  within  their 
boundaries  railroad-highway  crossings  over 
which  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 
operates  rail  vehicles  in  the  ratio  that  the 
numt)er  a/ such  crossings  with  protective  de- 
vices in  each  such  State  bears  to  the  total 
numtier  0}  such  crossings  with  protective  de- 
vices in  all  such  States. 

Id)  The  amount  of  a  grant  made  to  a  State 
under  this  section  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  funds  apportioned  to  such  State 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  and 
shall  be  available  to  pay  SO  percent  of  the 
costs  incurred  by  such  State  in  developing 
and  conducting  its  demonstration  program 
in  such  fiscal  year. 

le)  Each  State  conducting  a  demonstra- 
tion program  under  this  section  shall  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  not  later 
than  December  30,  1986.  on  the  results  of 
such  program  and  the  effectiveness  of  such 
program  in  improving  safety  at  railroad- 
highway  crossings.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  April  1,  1987,  on  the  re- 
sults of  demonstration  programs  carried  out 
under  this  section  and  the  effectiveness  of 
such  programs  in  improinng  safety  at  rail- 
road-highway crossings. 

If)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass 
Transit  Account),  not  to  exceed  $4,500,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  198S,  and  September 
30,  1986.  Funds  made  available  under  this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

ig)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
title  23,  United  StaUs  Code,  except  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a  demonstration 


program  undier  this  section  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  Id)  of  this  section  and  shall  not 
6e  subject  to  any  obligation  limitation. 

TRANSFER  OF  HOV  LANES 

Sec.  130.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  in  any  case  in  which  the 
costs  of  constructing  high  occupancy  vehicle 
lanes  in  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  on 
any  segment  on  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  which  con- 
nects the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
with  any  other  point  are  included  in  the 
interstate  cost  estimate  for  1983,  such  costs 
shall  be  eligible  for  funds  authorized  under 
section  1081b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956,  CLS  amended  and  shall  be  includ- 
ed as  an  eligible  project  in  any  futuri  inter- 
state cost  estimate  unless  such  costs  are 
made  not  eligible  for  such  funds  by  subsec- 
tion lb)  of  this  section. 

lb)  Upon  the  joint  request  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  California  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments concerned,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation may  approve  a  substitute  transit 
project  for  construction  of  a  fixed  guideway 
system  on  or  adjacent  to  the  proposed  right- 
of-way  for  the  high  occupancy  vehicle  lanes 
described  in  subsection  'a).  Utiorr  approval 
of  any  fixed  guideway  project  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  costs  of  construction  of 
the  high  occupancy  vehicle  lanes  shall  not 
be  -eligible  for  funds  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 1081b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956,  as  amended,  and  a  sum  equal  to  the 
Federal  share  of  such  costs,  as  included  in 
the  latest  interstate  cost  estimate  approved 
by  Congress,  subject  to  increase  or  decrease 
in  accordance  with  the  second  sentence  of 
section  103le)l4J  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  to 
incur  obligations  under  such  section  for  the 
Federal  share  of  such  substitute  project. 

Ic)  A  substitute  transit  project  approved 
under  subsection  lb)  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  substitute  transit  project  for 
purposes  of  section  103le)l4)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  lother  than  the  third 
and  last  sentences  of  such  section),  except 
that  the  Federal  share  for  such  project  shall 
be  the  Federal  share  applicable  to  the  con- 
struction of  high  occupancy  vehicle  lanes 
for  which  such  project  is  substituted  Unob- 
ligated apportionments  for  the  Interstate 
System  in  the  State  of  California  shall,  on 
the  date  of  approval  of  a  substitute  transit 
project  under  subsection  la),  be  reduced  in 
the  proportion  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  for  high  occupancy  vehi- 
cle lanes  bears  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
total  cost  of  all  Interstate  routes  in  that 
State  as  reflected  in  the  latest  cost  estimate 
approved  by  Congress. 

Id)  By  September  30,  1988,  any  substitute 
transit  project  approved  under  subsection 
IbJ  of  this  section  (for  which  the  Secretary 
finds  that  sufficient  Federal  funds  are  avail- 
able) must  be  under  contract  for  construc- 
tion or  construction  must  have  commenced. 
If  any  such  substitute  transit  project  is  not 
under  contract  for  construction  or  construc- 
tion has  not  commenced  by  such  date,  then 
immediately  after  such  date,  the  Secretary 
shall  withdraw  approval  of  such  project  and 
no  funds  shall  be  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thonty  of  section  103le)l4)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  for  any  such  project 

le)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
administer  this  section  through  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration. 

BUY  AMERICA 

Sec.  131.  la)  Section  1651a)  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 


the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  unless 
none  of  the  cement  used  in  such  project  is 
produced  or  manufactured  in  any  foreign 
country  which  is  located  in  North  America". 

lb)  Section  165ib)(3)  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "50"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "85". 

Ic)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  lb) 
of  this  section  shall  only  apply  to  the  pro- 
curement of  buses  and  other  rolling  stock 
manufactured  or  assembled  at  a  facility  at 
which  buses  or  other  rolling  stock  were  not 
being  manufactured  or  assembled  during  the 
first  half  of  calendar  year  1984. 

FLEXIBILITY  OF  USE  OF  HIGHWA  Y  FUNDS 

Sec.  132.  Section  118'f)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico"  after 
"the  State  of  Alaska  ". 

STUDY  OF  HIGHWA  Y  EXPENDITURES,  REVENUES, 
AND  RELATIVE  NEEDS 

Sec.  133.  'a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  conduct  a  study- 
ID  to  determine  the  amount  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  funds  apportioned  and 
allocated  to  each  State  in  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  September  30.  1978,  and 
ending  before  October  1,  ld83,  under  sec- 
tions 103le)l4),  1041b),  144.  152,  and  157  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  and  section  203 
of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended,  which  were  expended  on  highway 
projects  carried  out  in  counties  of  such 
State  with  a  population  of  less  than  50,000; 
12)  to  determine  the  amount  and  the  per- 
centage of  estimated  tax  payments  attribut- 
able to  highway  users  in  the  State  paid  into 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  Ipther  than  the 
Mass  Transit  Account)  which  are  attributa- 
ble to  such  counties;  and 

(3)  to  determine  the  needs  of  such  counties 
and  the  State  for  improvements  of  highways 
on  the  Federal-aid  system  and  the  percent- 
age of  the  needs  of  the  Stale  for  such  im- 
provements which  are  needs  of  such  coun- 
ties. 

lb)  In  carrying  out  the  study  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  consult  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  local  government 

Ic)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  of  the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
under  this  section.  Such  report  shall  include, 
at  a  minimum,  a  State  by  State  analysis  of 
the  matters  referred  to  in  subsection  la). 

PLANTING  OF  NATIVE  WILDFLOWER  SEEDS  AND 
SEEDUNGS 

Sec.  134.  Section  319  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "lal" 
before  "The  Secretary"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"lb)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plant- 
ing of  native  wildjlower  seeds  and  seedlings 
as  part  of  any  landscaping  contract  under 
this  title.  Not  to  exceed  one  quarter  of  one 
percent  of  the  funds  expended  for  landscap- 
ing shall  be  used  for  such  plantings.  The  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  may  be  waived 
by  the  Secretary  if  the  State  certifies  that 
such  native  wild/lowers  or  seedlings  cannot 
be  grown  satisfactorily  or  planting  areas  are 
limited. ". 

STUDY  OF  APPORTIONMENT  FORMULAS 

Sec.  135.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  make  a  full  and  complete  study  re- 
garding the  apportionment  and  allocation 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  made  avail- 
able out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  lother 
than  the  Mass  Transit  Account)  under  sec- 
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tions  103ie'i4i.  l04ibi.  144.  1S2.  and  157  oj 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  and  section  203 
o/  the  Highway  Sajety  Act  of  1973.  as 
amended,  /or  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  iuch  assistance  is  being  equi- 
tatUv  apportioned  and  allocated  among  thi 
States,  taking  into  account  the  retain  r 
needs  of  the  Stales  for  highway  improve- 
menls  and  the  e.timated  toj  payments  at 
tributable  to  highway  users  m  each  State 
paid  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  'other 
ihan  the  Mass  Transit  Account/ 

ib>  In  conducting  the  study  under  this  sec 
tion,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
consult  with  ■Aher  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  ind  with  agencies  uj  State  and 
local  governments. 

(c>  Not  late-  thut.  one  -/ear  alter  the  date 
o/  enactrnent  c'  this  Act.  the  Secriiary  u' 
Transportation  shall  submit  a  r<i,ort  on  the 
results  of  such  ^tudy  to  Congress,  together 
witn  recomriendcttons  for  legislation  lor 
modifying  the  formulas  apportioning  and 
allocating  thi  assistance  referred  to  in  sub 
section  la/  to  cvn'orm  t'j-the  o^.jcctiies  oj 
such  study. 

B/iinor  roKNiLA  stidy 

Sec  136.  Not  later  than  24  months  a'ter 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Trans 
portaliun  Research  Board  o,f  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  after  consultation 
with  transportation  officials  and  represent- 
atives ■)/  the  trucking  industry  'including 
special  permit  haulers  and  users  o'  con- 
struction and  other  vehicl'-s  which  engage  in 
heaey  hauling  operationii  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  delailef  report  on  the  eifect.-i  o' 
the  limitations  on  vehicle  weights  imposed 
by  application  o.l  the  formula  contained  i>i 
section  127'a>  of  title  ^J.  United  States 
Code.  The  report  sh.ill  mcTude  an  assessment 
of  the  potential  costs  and  benefits  o'  such 
limitations,  any  n  commendations  o'  modi 
fications  of  such  formula,  and  an  ejamma 
tion  OJ  alternative  means  oi  regulating 
truck  weights  on  bridges.  The  report  shal! 
also  identify  optimal  axle  loading-  and  spac 
mg  requirernents  takin\:  into  account  all 
co^ts  and  benefits  tc  business,  goiernmenl. 
and  the  general  public 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  .ST-trfMf  VT 

Sec.  137.  'a/  77if  Secretary  o'  Transpor.i: 
tion  IS  authon::ed  to  prepare  or  have  pn- 
pared  an  environmental  impact  statement 
in    connecliot.    with    proi  idmg    additional 
highway  capacity  m  the  Richmond  Wiltou 
brook  corridor  m  Staten  Island.  .\ew  York 

lb)  There  is  authorised  to  b<  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  ol  Transportation,  nut  .-■ 
the  Highway  Trust  Funa  'other  than  th- 
Mass  Transit  Account/,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessajTj  to  earn,  out  this  •section  lor  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30.  nii-l 
Funds  authorised  bv  this  section  shall  6i 
available  for  obligation  in  the  same  rianner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  lund.i  were 
apportioned  under  chapter  I  or  tiUe  23 
United  States  Code,  except  that  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  o'  the  preparation  o>  -ueh 
statement  shall  be  100  per  centum,  and  ■^uch 
funds  shall  remain  available  unlil  eipended 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  obligation 
limitation. 

ADDITION  OF  PtJlSSISC,  AS  A  t'SUABLi:  ITfV 
VNDER  MINIMIM  Al.t.t.iCATUIS 

Sec.  138.  Section  lS7lb'  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  a'nended  by  insertinn  after 
the  first  sentenci  the  following  i.)ne-hal'  er 
one  per  centum  of  amounts  allocated  to  each 
State  under  this  section  iv  any  'iscal  year 
may  6e  available  .for  expenditure  'or  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  requirements  oi 
section  134  of  this  title.  One  and  one  Halt 
per  centum  of  the  arnounts  allocated  to  each 


State  wider  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year 
may  b<  available  for  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  activities  referred  to 
m  subsi  .tion  'c/  of  section  307  of  this  title.  ". 

FEASIHII.ITY  .STVDV  OF  FLOOD  PREVENTION 
MF.TMOU.'i 

Sfc.  1.^9.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
in  consultation  with  other  appropnati  Fed 
eral  agencies  and  m  cooperation   with  the 
State  of  Texas,  is  authorised  to  carry  out  a 
leasibililv  study  on   methods  of  preventing 
floodint:  and  improving  the  safety  and  oper 
ational  characteristics  of  Interstate  route  I 
45  between  Galveston  and  Houston.   Texas, 
during    severe    weather     The    Secretary    of 
Transportation   shall  submit   to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  findings  of  the  study  and  rec 
ommendattons    not   later   than   six   months 
after  the  date  ol  enactment  of  this  Act. 

F.Slil'JFKhl.Mi  ASK  ENVIRONMENTAL  .'iTfUY 

Sfc.  140.  'a I  The  Secretary  of  Transporta 
lion  IS  authorised  to  conduct  an  engineer- 
ing and  environmental  study  of  the  feasibil 
>ty  of  constructing  a  highway  between 
Aurora  Hoyt  Lakes  and  Silver  Bay.  Minne- 
sota The  .Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  on  the  results  of  such  study  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  ol  enact 
ntrnt  of  this  Act 

lb/  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
out  ('f  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  'other  than 
the  Mass  Transit  Account',  to  carry  out  this 
section  $100,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septemtier  30.  19X5.  Funds  authorised  by 
this  section  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
III  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  il  such  funds  were  apportioned  under 
chapter  I  o'  title  23.  United  Slates  Code, 
except  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
Conducting  such  study  shall  be  100  per 
centum,  and  such  funds  shall  remain  avail 
able  until  expended  and  shall  not  be  subject 
III  any  obliuation  limitation. 

AMENDMKNT  Of'FKRED  BV  MH.  HOWARH 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amcndmenl. 

The  Clerk  read  a-s  follow.s; 

Amcndrnt-nt  olft>rfd  by  Mr  Howahd:  Page 
.S8   after  lint'  5,  in.siTt  the  follnwitiK 

NATIONAL  MINIMUM  DRINKING  AGH 

Sec    141.  lai  Chaplir  1  of  lillr  2.J.  Uniltd 
Slates  Coflf.   i.s  amended  b.\   addint;  at   itii- 
end  thereof  llie  lollowiii^;  ne\^  .section: 
"%  l.'ix.  NulKinal  minimum  driiikinK  aict' 

(aiili  The  Serrelary  shall  withhold  .S 
percent  of  the  amount  required  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  any  State  under  each  of  seciion.s 
104ib»li.  104ib»2i.  104ibH5i.  and  104ibi'6i 
of  thi.s  title  on  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal 
vear  .succeeding  the  first  fiscal  year  benin- 
nin«  after  September  30.  1985.  in  which  the 
purch.-i.se  or  public  po.s.se.sNion  in  .such  Stale 
of  any  alcoholic  besera^e  b>  a  person  who  is 
less  than  21  \ears  of  aMe  is  lawful 

i2i  The  Secretary  shall  withhold  111  per 
rent  of  the  amount  required  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  any  State  under  each  of  .sections 
104ibHli.  I(l4ibi(2).  104ibF.  5i.  and  104ijyii6i 
of  this  title  on  the  first  day  of  the  "seal 
year  siici'eedmt;  the  second  fiscal  year  be^in- 
nmK  after  September  M  1985.  in  which  the 
piircha.se  or  public  po.sse.ssion  in  such  Stat' 
of  any  alcoholic  beyera«e  by  a  person  who  is 
le.ss  than  21  years  of  aue  is  lawful 

ibi  The  Secretars  shall  promptlv  appor 
tion  to  a  State  an\  funds  which  hn\e  been 
withheld  from  apportionment  under  subsec 
tion  lai  of  this  section  in  a  fiscal  year  if  in 
any  succeeding  fi.scal  year  such  State  makes 
unlawful  the  purchase  or  public  possession 
of  any  alcoholic  beyeraKc  by  a  per.son  who  is 
less  Ihan  21  years  of  a>;e. 


■(c)  As  used  in  this  seclion.  the  term  'alco- 
holic beverage'  means— 

■■(1)  beer  as  defined  in  section  5052(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 

'■(2)  wine  of  not  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  alcohol  by  volume,  and 

(3)  distilled  spirits  as  defined  in  .section 
5002(a)(8)  of  such  Code.  ". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

158.  National  minimum  drinking  age.". 

Mr.  HOWARD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Recohd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  en- 
courage those  State.s  that  have  not  yet 
done  so  to  raise  their  minimum  drink- 
ing age  to  21.  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  many 
of  my  colleagues  who  with  me  spon- 
.sored  H.R.  5383.  the  National  Mini- 
mum Drinking  Age  Act  of  1984,  and  on 
behalf  of  Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Driving,  the  Wine  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Alcoholism,  Stu- 
dents Against  Drimk  Drivers,  the 
International  .■\.ssociation  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  US.  Achievement  Acade 
my.  the  American  Council  on  Alcohol 
Problems,  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
Inlernalional  Commission  Against 
Drunk  Driving,  the  Parent -Teachers 
Association,  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Drunk  Driving.  Remove  In- 
toxicated Drivers,  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Emergency  Room  Physicians, 
the  Insurance  Information  Institute, 
Allstate  Insurance  Co..  Justice  for 
Crime  Victims,  the  Junior  League— to 
name  a  few  of  the  organizations  and 
groups  that  support  a  minimum  drink- 
ing age  of  21—77  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  and  58  percent  of  the  age 
group  affected  All  polls  taken  on  the 
subject  have  shown  conclusively  that 
the  measure  is  supported  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering 
allows  each  State  to  make  its  own  de- 
termination on  whether  to  raise  the 
drinking  age.  Tho.se  Stales  that  choose 
not  to.  however,  will  be  subject  to  a 
less  of  a  small  portion,  15  percent  over 
2  years,  of  their  highway  construction 
funds.  The.se  funds  will  be  withheld 
until  the  drinking  age  is  rai.scd,  at 
which  lime  the  15  percent  will  be  re- 
turned, or  the  highway  authorization 
period  ends  and  the  funds  expire.  The 
States  will  be  given  a  2-year  period  in 
which  to  enact  appropriate  legislation 
before  the  sanctions  go  into  effect. 

The  facts  necessitating  action  by  the 
Congress  are  tragic  and  conclusive. 

Of  the  25,000  persons  who  die  each 
year  in  alcohol-related  accidents,  5,000 


of  those  victims  are  teenagers.  That 
means  that  14  teenagers  die  each  day 
in  drunk  driver  accidents. 

The  130,000  teenagers  that  are  in- 
jured per  year  in  alcohol-related  acci- 
dents. Therefore  14  teenagers  die  and 
an  additional  360  teenagers  are  in- 
jured in  alcohol-related  crashes  per 
day. 

Of  330  children  bom  today  in  the 
United  States,  one  will  die  and  four 
will  sustain  serious  or  crippling  inju- 
ries in  an  alcohol-related  crash  before 
they  reatii  the  age  of  24. 

Drivers  under  21  represent  about  8 
percent  of  the  licensed  drivers,  drive 
about  9  percent  of  the  vehicle  miles 
but  are  involved  in  20  percent  of  the 
alcohol-related  fatal  accidents. 

Moreover,  the  insurance  industry  es- 
timates that  teenage  drunk  driving 
costs  the  United  States  $6  billion  a 
year. 

Almost  60  percent  of  fatally  injured 
teenage  drivers  are  found  to  have  alco- 
hol in  their  blood  with  43  percent  at 
legally  intoxicated  levels;  they  are  2Vi 
times  as  likely  to  be  in  a  crash  in 
which  alcohol  is  involved  as  the  aver- 
age driver;  and  even  though  the  pro- 
portion of  crashes  in  which  the  driver 
has  been  drinking  increases  through 
the  early  1920's,  the  rate  of  alcohol-in- 
volved crashes  is  highest  for  teenagers. 

The  Surgeon  General  has  reported 
that  the  life  expectancy  has  improved 
over  the  past  75  years  for  every  age 
group  except  one,  and  that  is  the  15- 
to  24-year-old  American  whose  death 
rate  is  higher  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 
The  single  leading  cause  of  death  for 
this  age  group  is  alcohol-related  high- 
way crashes. 

The  Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Safety,  which  has  done  major  re- 
search on  the  issue,  determined  from  a 
study  of  nine  States  that  had  lowered 
and  then  raised  their  drinking  age, 
that  there  was  a  reduction  of  28  per- 
cent in  fatalities  when  the  drinking 
age  was  raised. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  statistics 
is  the  number  of  young  servicemen 
who  are  not  killed  in  war  but  in  an 
automobile.  In  an  ironic  twist  to  the 
argument  that  draft-eligible  young 
men  should  be  permitted  to  drink  is 
that  the  Pentagon  recently  reported 
to  Congress  that  drunk  driving  "is  the 
leading  cause  of  death  In  the  mili- 
tary." During  10  years  of  Vietnam  con- 
flict, America  lost  6  times  as  many  per- 
sons to  drimk  drivers  as  we  lost  to  the 
enemy.  The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Caspar  Weinberger,  has  indicated  his 
support  for  the  National  Drunk  Driv- 
ing Commission's  recommendation 
that  States  should  immediately  adopt 
21  as  a  minimum  drinking  age. 

It  is  apparent  that,  without  some  en- 
couragement from  the  Congress,  there 
are  States  that  will  not  raise  the  age 
limit  to  21.  The  New  York  Legislature, 
for  example,  just  defeated  an  attempt 
to    raise    the    drinking    age,    despite 


major  and  vocal  support  for  the  meas- 
ure. 

The  harmful,  irreversible,  external 
effects  of  the  drinking  practices  of 
young  people  clearly  warrant  govern- 
mental action. 

This  action  is  not  meant  to  punish 
but  to  save  the  lives  of  the  youth  of 
our  country.  Let  us  do  our  share  to 
help  to  count  the  number  who  will  be 
living  because  we  have  acted  and  not 
those  who  will  die  because  we  have 
done  nothing. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  pass  this 
amendment. 

D  1410 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  5383,  the  Uniform  National 
Drinking  Age  Act  of  1984,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

The  amendment  being  offered  would 
withhold  a  portion  of  highway  con- 
struction funds.  The  conditioning  of 
highway  fund  allocations  has  been 
successful  in  the  past  in  encouraging 
states  to  take  action  on  issues  that 
were  determined  by  Congress  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  public,  such  as 
the  55  mph  national  speed  limit  and 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  To  date,  the  sanc- 
tioning process  has  never  been  used, 
indicating  its  effectiveness  and  the  un- 
likelihood that  it  will  have  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

Five  percent  of  highway  construc- 
tion funds  would  be  withheld  in  fiscal 
year  1987  and  10  percent  of  these 
funds  in  1988.  This  allows  a  2-year 
period  for  State  legislative  bodies  to 
meet  and  decide  upon  a  course  of 
action  before  sanctions  would  go  into 
effect.  In  addition,  the  total  15  percent 
would  be  returned  to  any  State  that 
has  had  its  highway  funds  diminished 
at  any  such  time  in  the  future  when  it 
comes  into  conformity  with  the  na- 
tional minimum. 

Because  of  the  patchwork  of  State 
laws,  the  problem  of  teenage  drinking 
and  driving  takes  on  a  national  hue. 
Most  States  with  21-year-old  drinking 
ages  border  States  with  lower  drinking 
ages,  thus  creating  a  situation  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  drive  to  drink 
for  those  in  the  younger  group.  These 
borders  tell  the  bloody  tale  in  addi- 
tional fatalities  and  injuries,  which 
makes  it  imperative  for  us  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  to  take  legislative  action  if 
we  are  to  reduce  this  tragic  loss  of  life. 
The  public  by  a  large  majority  would 
support  such  an  action.  Gallup  polls 
indicate  that  77  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion support  a  21  drinking  age,  and  58 
percent  of  those  within  the  affected 
age  group  are  in  favor. 

At  the  ages  of  18,  19,  20,  young 
people  are  simply  too  new  and  inexpe- 
rienced at  both  driving  and  drinking  to 


do  both.  Proof  of  this  can  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  60  percent  of  teenage 
drivers  fatally  injured  in  auto  acci- 
dents were  found  to  have  alcohol  in 
their  blood  systems,  with  43  percent  at 
legally  intoxicating  levels. 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Even  though  I  believe  that  States 
will  be  uniform  in  their  drinking  age 
by  the  time  the  2-year  period  of  this 
bill  is  expired,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  should  that  belief  turn  out  to  be 
only  optimism  and  there  are  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  States  that  have  not 
raised  their  drinking  ages,  the  commit- 
tee may  well  want  to  increase  the 
number  of  years  in  which  sanctions 
will  be  imposed;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  correct.  Of  course, 
when  the  money  is  withheld  it  is  with- 
held for  a  certain  number  of  years,  al- 
though the  States  would  not  have  the 
use  of  those  funds.  However,  there 
would  be  the  normal  period  of  time  of 
4  years  before  apportionment  to  a 
State  has  actually  lapsed.  Although  I 
feel  very  confident,  as  with  the  55- 
mile-an-hour  speed  limit,  after  which 
this  is  patterned  and  which  came  from 
our  committee,  as  the  number  of 
States  are  growing  now  up  to  22  or  23 
States,  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
will  hurry  that  up.  And  what  the  gen- 
tleman brings  up  will  actually  not  be 
necessary,  but  I  thank  him  for  placing 
that  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  have  not  easily  ar- 
rived at  this  position.  I  started  out  by 
thinking  I  probably  would  oppose  this 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  States 
rights. 

But  as  I  studied  the  issue  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  evidence  is  so  over- 
whelming that  we  are  faced  with  a  na- 
tional epidemic  here:  5,000  teenagers 
killed  in  drunk  driving  accidents  every 
year. 

We  must  address  this  issue,  particu- 
larly becs'ise  we  are  faced  in  some 
States  wit!i  situations  where  a  State 
has  a  21-year-old  drinxing  limit,  but 
the  adjacent  State  does  not,  and  we 
end  up  with  virtual  slaughter  alleys 
where  youngsters  drive  over  the  State 
line  to  get  alcohol. 

Pennsylvania,  historically,  has  been 
in  that  sad  position  and  there  are 
many  Permsylvania  teenagers  who 
have  been  killed  as  a  result  of  driving 
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into  adjacent  States  in  order  to  ac- 
quire alcohol  because  it  was  legally 
available  to  those  under  the  age  of  21. 
So  looking  at  the  epidemic  propor- 
tions of  this  issue,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  take  this  modest  action  and 
for  that  reason.  States  rights  notwith- 
standing, I  vigorously  support  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement  and  wish  to  say 
that  I  can  sympathize  very  much  with 
the  thinking  that  he  went  through  be- 
cause over  a  decade  ago  when  this 
House  was  debating  the  18-year-old 
voting  age  legislation,  of  which  I  was 
cosponsor.  it  was  also  due  to  the  fact 
that  if  they  are  old  enough  to  fight. 
they  are  old  enough  to  drink  and  the 
18-  to  21-year-olds,  half  of  them  pay 
taxes,  that  all  the  adult  responsibil- 
ities and  privileges  should  go  down  to 
18. 

So  philosophically  that  was  my 
thought  at  that  time.  But  as  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to.  the  statistics  are  so 
overwhelming  that  I  have  changed  my 
position  on  it.  although  my  philosoph- 
ical leaning  might  be  the  other  way. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  which  for 
years  had  21-year-old  drinking,  while 
New  York  City  had  18.  our  people 
about  50  some  miles  away,  not  only  go 
to  drink  would  go  to  New  York  and  do 
the  drinking,  but  then  be  forced  to 
drive  50  or  60  miles  later.  During  prom 
week  or  graduation  week  the  most 
tragic  situations  happen  to  so  many 
people  in  central  New  Jersey. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  gentle- 
man make  that  statement.  I  agree 
with  him  very  much. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 

Parenthood  Ls  a  responsibility  that 
involves  more  than  just  feeding,  cloth- 
ing, and  sheltering  our  children.  We 
are  their  guardians  who  must  nurture 
their  development  to  the  time  when 
they  can  accept  and  manage  the  chal- 
lenges of  being  an  adult.  As  our  chil- 
dren grow,  their  freedom  to  take 
greater  control  of  their  daily  lives  in- 
creases. However,  the  determination  of 
the  rate  of  their  development  is 
unique  to  each  parent-child  situation. 

I  share  these  obvious  beliefs  with  my 
colleagues  because  they  are  relevant 
to  the  debate  on  this  amendment.  If 
our  teenage  son  or  daughter  were  to 
come  home  from  a  neighbor's  party  in 
toxicated.  we  would  be  outraged.  Our 
rules  of  behavior  are  unique  to  our 


children,  regardless  of  whether  such 
permissive  behavior  is  allowed  in  an- 
other's home. 

The  same  situation  relates  to  States 
with  higher  and  lower  drinking  ages. 
My  home  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
minimum  drinking  age  is  21,  is  just  10 
miles  from  New  York,  where  the  legal 
age  is  19.  Teenagers  in  Pennsylvania 
frequently  drive  across  the  border  to 
purchase  alcohol.  Overindulgence  and 
inexperience  have  led  to  tragic  loss  of 
lives  and  serious  injuries. 

A  sovereign  State  shares  the  safe- 
guarding of  its  youth  with  parents. 
Each  State  sets  their  legal  drinking 
age.  Yet.  neighboring  States  are  not 
capable  of  agreeing  upon  a  uniform 
standard  on  their  own.  Only  this 
amendment  can  correct  this  disparity, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

D  1420 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  not  so  much  as  a  fellow- 
legislator  at  this  particular  moment 
but  as  a  father  of  two  teenage  boys.  I 
have  raised  two  girls  successfully  and. 
so  far.  two  boys  successfully,  without 
any  problems  with  alcohol.  However, 
the  peer  pressures  are  great.  The  in- 
stances of  teenage  alcoholism  is  high. 
The  availability  of  whisky  and  beer  in 
the  schools  has  never  been  at  the  level 
that  it  is  today. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important  on  an 
issue  such  as  this  that  we  do  have  uni- 
formity across  the  country.  I  have 
here  a  map  that  I  would  like  to  show 
to  the  House  for  its  inspection  that 
was  prepared  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  which  shows 
the  patchwork  quilt  that  exists  in  the 
country  today,  the  different  colors  and 
configurations  of  design  on  the  map 
showing  the  differences  in  the  drink- 
ing age. 

Right  here  where  we  sit  today,  we 
have  an  opportunity  for  these  young 
people  to  shop  as  to  where  they  would 
like  to  go.  according  to  what  the  drink- 
ing age  is.  Right  here  in  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  area,  in  Georgetown,  an  18- 
year-old  can  go  legally  and  drink. 
Nineteen-year-olds  can  drink  in  Virgin- 
ia. Just  going  a  little  north  into  Mary- 
land, the  age  for  whisky  is  21  years. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  do  have  uni- 
formity in  this  country  and  that  we  do 
have  an  age  'hat  is  recognized  nation- 
ally as  the  proper  age  at  which  alcohol 
consumption  is  legal.  This  amendment 
is  being  made  part  of  the  highway  bill, 
and  quite  properly  so.  for  all  of  the 
reasons  that  have  been  given  by  the 
speakers  that  have  gone  before  me. 
However,  this  has  greater  implications 
and  I  think  even  greater  importance.  I 
think  that  we  as  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  country  have  an  obli- 


gation to  set  a  uniform  age  and  set  it 
sufficiently  high  so  that  we  take  the 
legal  consumption  of  alcohol  by  our 
teenagers  completely  out  of  sight  and 
start  rolling  the  years  of  promiscuity 
that  we  have  seen  growing  in  recent 
years. 

I  strongly  support  this  amendment, 
and  I  hope  that  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  support  it. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
his  leadership  on  this  drunk  driver 
issue.  Changing  the  drinking  age  na- 
tionwide to  21  is  a  terribly  important 
issue,  and  I  think  many  of  us  have 
seen  the  tragedy  on  the  faces  of  par- 
ents who  have  lost  their  teenage  chil- 
dren because  of  drunk  driving. 

You  know,  we  rarely  have  the  oppor- 
tunity in  this  Chamber  to  do  some- 
thing specific  to  save  a  specific 
number  of  lives,  and  we  have  this  op- 
portunity today.  And  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  it  was  the 
same  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  who 
pushed  for  the  55-mile-an-hour  speed 
limit,  and  that  act  alone  by  this  Con- 
gress has  saved  70.000  paralyzing  back 
and  neck  injuries,  not  to  mention 
thousands  of  lives. 

Now  we  have  a  chance  to  do  the 
same  thing.  And  I  would  like  to  ask 
Members  in  this  Chamber  to  visualize 
something  here  today.  We  have  about 
400  seats  in  this  Chamber,  and  if  ev- 
eryone can  imagine  every  one  of  these 
seats  filled,  the  way  we  are  when  we 
have  a  joint  session  with  the  Senate, 
and  imagine  every  one  of  the  seats 
filled  with  teenagers  who  suddenly 
slump  over  and  die.  And  then  imagine 
it  happening  once  again— every  seat 
filled,  the  same  scene,  with  different 
faces,  and  every  one  of  those  slumping 
over  and  dying,  and  do  it  yet  a  third 
lime,  the  same  thing. 

Now.  it  we  could  stop  that  tragedy 
from  happening,  surely  we  would  do  it. 
If  we  could  wave  a  magic  wand  and 
bring  them  back  to  life  we  would  do  it. 
Well,  we  can  do  it  today.  It  is  very 
clear  that  we  know  1.250  lives  would 
be  saved,  according  to  the  Insurance 
Institute  for  Highway  Safety,  1.250 
young  people  just  beginning  their  pro- 
ductive lives,  if  we  pass  this  today. 
This  estimate  is  sound.  We  know  that 
when  New  Jersey  changed  the  drink- 
ing age  to  21  there  was  a  43-percent 
decrease  in  alcohol-related  fatalities 
for  17-  to  20-year-olds.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  Michigan. 

And  what  about  the  argument  that 
18-year-olds  vote  and  they  fight  for 
their  country  and.  therefore,  they 
should  have  the  privilege  to  drink  at 
18?  As  the  parent  of  two  teenagers,  I 
have  a  lot  of  sympathy  with  that  argu- 
ment.  But   I   think   we   have   to   get 


beyond  the  philosophy.  We  have  to 
get  beyond  that  and  go  to  the  fact 
that  we  can  save  these  young  people's 
lives.  We  can  do  that  today. 

I  think  one  of  our  most  important 
duties  is  to  protect  the  lives  and  the 
safety  of  our  constituents. 

It  is  Interesting  that  the  young 
people  support  this— over  50  percent 
of  them  support  this.  It  is  because  of 
the  issue  of  peer  pressure.  They  want 
to  \>e  able  to  look  at  their  friends  and 
say  "We  cannot  drink.  The  drinking 
age  is  21."  In  this  way  they  do  not 
have  to  be  forced  into  the  situation  of 
drinking  and  driving. 

So  the  facts  are  in.  We  have  got  to 
get  behind  the  facts.  We  know  we  can 
save  lives  here  today  by  passing  this 
amendment. 

Drunk  drivers  are  really  murderers 
waiting  in  the  wings,  and  it  is  very  un- 
fortunate, because  we  are  all  on  the 
same  stage  and  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  about  that.  But  we  can  get 
some  of  them  off  the  roads.  We  can  do 
that  today.  It  is  a  very  important  first 
step.  I  urge  an  aye  vote,  and  again  I 
praise  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jcrscv. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  and  to 
offer  my  congratulations  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard)  for  authoring  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  appearance  here  today.  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Florio)  in  the  Commerce  Committee 
has  simflar  legislation.  He  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  movement,  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  very  much  for  the  work 
and  effort  he  has  made  to  see  this 
type  of  an  amendment  passed. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  appreciate  the  kind  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Qiairman,  there  is  now  a  na- 
tional consensus  that  Federal  action  is 
needed  to  establish  a  uniform  nation- 
wide drinking  age  of  21,  and  the 
reason  for  this  consensus  is  obvious. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  highway 
crashes  has  risen  to  shocking  levels. 
Fifty  thousand  people  die  every  year 
in  automobile  collisions,  with  half  of 
those  f'atalities  attributable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol. 

What  has  only  recently  been  fully 
recognized  is  the  disproportionate  in- 
volvement of  young  drivers  in  these 
tragic  accidents.  This  is  not  specula- 
tion. The  Presidential  Commission  on 
Drunk  Driving  foimd  that  "there  is 
evidence  of  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween the  minimum  drinking  age  and 


alcohol-related  crashes  among  the  age 
groups  affected." 

The  evidence  in  our  hearings  on  my 
own  bill  to  establish  a  national  drink- 
ing age  of  21  strongly  corroborated  the 
findings  of  the  Presidential  Commiss- 
sion.  For  example,  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  stated  that  teenagers  are  21/2 
times  as  likely  as  the  average  driver  to 
be  in  an  accident,  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved with  alcohol.  He  concluded  that 
by  raising  the  drinking  age  to  21  about 
1,250  lives  could  be  saved  each  year. 

The  patchwork  of  differing  State 
laws  aggravates  the  current  problem 
by  creating  an  incentive  for  teenagers 
to  drink  and  drive,  with  often  fatal 
consequences.  To  address  this  tragedy 
and  halt  the  carnage  on  our  highways, 
this  amendment  would  create  an  in- 
centive for  the  States  to  establish  a 
uniform  nationwide  drinking  age  of  21. 
In  response  to  our  hearings,  1  have 
received  scores  of  letters  from  all  over 
the  country.  In  a  decade  of  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have 
rarely  seen  such  an  outpouring  of  feel- 
ing. I  am  receiving  resolutions  adopted 
by  towns  and  citizen  groups.  I  am  re- 
ceiving letters  from  parents,  teachers, 
physicians,  government  officials, 
schoolchildren,  and  many  others. 

These  are  not  ordinary  letters,  casu- 
ally written.  These  are  parents  afraid 
for  the  lives  of  their  children.  These 
are  doctors  who  have  treated  too 
many  critically  injured  patients,  and 
these  are  young  people  writing  about 
friends  and  siblings  killed  in  drunk 
driving  collisions. 

These  letters,  more  eloquently  than 
anything  we  can  say  on  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber,  say  that  the  mayhem 
must  stop  and  that  the  legislation 
before  us  must  be  passed. 

These  letters  also  reveal  something 
else  I  consider  very  important.  They 
tell  us  the  public  expects  the  Govern- 
ment to  act  to  put  a  stop  to  the  killing. 
This  elementary  message  is  at  odds 
with  the  view  that  the  Government's 
role  is  one  of  drift  and  passive  observa- 
tion of  the  problems  of  our  society. 
Here  is  a  loud,  clear  message  that  the 
public  wants  not  drift,  but  action. 

Alcohol  abuse  is  a  complex  social 
problem,  but  the  21-year-old  drinking 
age  is  not  a  complex  issue.  The  21- 
year-old  drinking  age  is  a  straightfor- 
ward and  proven  way  to  save  lives. 

The  public  understands  this  and  it 
supports  this  legislation.  We  should 
act  promptly  to  save  lives. 

D  1430 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  also  join 
with  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment  in 
commending    the    gentleman    in    the 


well,  Mr.  Florio,  in  developing  legisla- 
tion that  will  achieve  the  same  end  by 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  alcoholic  l)ever- 
ages  to  those  under  the  age  of  21  in 
interstate  commerce. 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  well  knows, 
under  an  amendment  that  I  offered  in 
committee  to  that  bill.  States  are 
given  2  years  to  comply  with  the  Fed- 
eral requirement  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  State  legislatures  meet  infre- 
quently and  will  therefore  require 
some  time  in  which  to  comply  with 
this  new  Federal  requirement. 

The  Florio-Lent  legislation  is  volun- 
tary and  does  not  provide,  as  this 
amendment  does,  for  the  withholding 
of  Federal  funds.  I  am  concerned,  I 
intend  to  support  this  amendment,  be- 
cause I  think  it  will  send  the  necessary 
message  to  the  State  legislatures.  I 
want  to  ask  if  the  gentleman  is  not  as 
concerned  as  I  am  that  there  is  some 
lack  of  flexibility  here  which  could 
result  in  the  withholding  of  highway 
safety  funds  for  those  States  which  do 
not  comply  with  the  21 -year  limita- 
tion. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, in  reviewing  the  amendment,  that 
the  safety  moneys  would  not  be  jeop- 
ardized in  any  way.  I  think  that  is 
something  that  is  a  noticeable  im- 
provement in  the  amendment,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  support  on  the  basis  of 
that  modification.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard),  for  making  that  appropriate 
change. 
Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support 
this  provision  in  the  legislation  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  who  is  in  the  well,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  their 
leadership.  I  think  it  is  high  time;  I 
think  the  American  people  are  waiting 
for  this.  They  are  in  strong  support  of 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  in  the  House  who 
today  adopted  the  amendment  to  H.R. 
5504,  the  Surface  Transportation  Act 
of  1984,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  to  en- 
courage each  State  to  establish  a  mini- 
mum drinking  age  of  21.  The  amend- 
ment withholds  up  to  5  percent  of 
Federal  highway  funds  in  the  bill's 
first  effective  year  from  those  States 
that  fail  to  establish  21  as  the  mini- 
mum drinking  age;  the  withholding  is 
doubled  to  10  percent  of  Federal  high- 
way funds  in  the  bill's  second  effective 
year. 
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It  is  now  widely  recognized  that  a  21- 
year-old  drinking  age  is  an  important 
step  that  must  t>e  taken  to  combat  the 
epidemic  of  highway  deaths  caused  by 
drunken  driving,  and  I  previously  have 
supported  other  efforts  to  increase  the 
minimum  drinking  age  to  21  at  the  na- 
tional level.  Of  the  50,000  people  killed 
every  year  in  highway  accidents,  half 
are  victims  of  drunken  drivers.  In  dis 
proportionate  numbers,  these  drivers 
are  young  people,  with  20-yearolds  in 
particular  a  problem  group.  Moreover, 
there    is   clear   evidence    from   States 
that    have    altered    the    drinking    age 
that    fatal    crashes    involving    alcohol 
rise  for  younger  drivers  when  the  age 
limit  has  been  reduced  and  conversely 
fall  when  it  has  been  raised.  Raising 
the  drinking  age  will  simply  save  lives. 
H.R.  5504  also  provides  funding  for 
the  Basin  Street  grade  separation  in 
Allenlown.  Pa.  The  Basin  Street  rail 
road   crossing    has   been   a   persistent 
problem  for  motorists  in  the  area  for 
several  years.  Often,  traffic  is  tied  up 
at  this  major  artery  of  periods  of  30 
minutes    or    more    because    of    trains 
crassing.   In  addition,   the  congestion 
caused  by  the  crossing  has  inhibited  in 
this  area  of  Allentown.   The   Lehigh 
Valley  transportation  study  considers 
this  project  of  significant  importance 
to  improve  the  area's  transportation 
system,  which   will  enhance  the  eco- 
nomic growth   potential  of  that   por 
tion    of    southeast    Allentown.    I    am 
pleased  that  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  has  recognized  the  impor 
tance  of  the  project  in  this  legislation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
5504.  This  legislation   will   go  a   long 
way    toward    repairing    our    Nation's 
highway  infrastructure  and  improving 
highway  safety. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Let  me  just  say  in  my 
concluding  remarks,  and  since  every- 
one is  paying  bouquets.  I  .see  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  <Mr.  Barnes)  is 
about  to  assume  the  podium.  He.  like- 
wise, has  been  a  very  helpful  person 
across-the-board  in  the  Congress  in 
trying  to  frame  some  proposals  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  particu- 
larly important  because  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  in  this  area,  the 
young  people  are  going  across  the 
river  into  Georgetown  and  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  where  the  age  is 
18.  and  quite  frankly,  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  legislation.  I  have  absolutely  no 
confidence  at  all  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  ever  act  to  raise  the 
drinking  age  to  21. 

Quite  frankly.  I  want  to  express  a 
disappointment  in  my  own  State  legis- 
lature. When  it  has  had  an  opportuni- 
ty on  several  occasions  to  raise  the 
age.  it  did  not.  I  want  to  pay  particular 


praise  and  commendation  to  the  chair- 
man. Mr.  Howard,  to  the  Congress- 
man from  the  adjoining  district.  Mike 
Barnes,  who  has  done  as  much  on  this 
as  anybody  el.se.  To  Congressman 
GooDLiNG.  who  was  one  of  the  first 
people  to  introduce  this,  and  Congress- 
man Hansen  from  Utah. 

We  will  never  know  how  many  lives 
we  have  saved.  How  many  innocent 
young  people  and  innocent  men  and 
women  will  be  .saved  by  this.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  we 
have  done.  I  .say.  full  speed  ahead. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this 
important  amendment  before  the 
House  today. 

By  now.  the  tragic  statistics  related 
to  drunk  driving  and  its  disproportion- 
ate effect  on  teenagers  are  well-docu- 
mented. Clearly,  drinking  and  driving 
is  the  number  one  killer  of  teenagers 
in  the  United  States  today.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tionwide uniform  minimum  drinking 
age  of  21  IS  the  most  effective  means 
to  quickly  and  significantly  reduce 
this  tragic,  yet  preventable  carnage. 

Today,  only  22  States  have  enacted 
such  laws,  leaving  a  patchwork  of  28 
States  and  the  Nation's  Capital  yet  to 
take  this  life-saving  action.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  lack  of  uniformity  we 
are  facing  a  situation  whereby  an  in- 
centive to  drink  and  drive  is  estab- 
lished due  to  young  persons  commut- 
ing to  border  States  where  the  drink- 
ing age  is  lower,  thus  creating  so-called 
blood  borders  throughout  the  country. 
This  dangerous  lack  of  uniformity  is 
being  felt  here  in  the  Washington. 
D.C.  metropolitan  area.  The  most 
recent  .sobriety  checkpoint  "  conduct- 
ed by  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Police  Department  netted  37  drivers 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  Eleven 
of  them  were  under  the  age  of  21.  All 
11  were  residents  of  either  neighbor- 
ing Maryland  or  Virginia  where  the 
drinking  ages  are  higher. 

I  served  on  President  Reagan's  Com- 
mi.ssion  on  Drunk  Driving,  and 
through  all  of  our  deliberations  and 
public  hearings  that  were  held  in 
every  region  in  the  continental  United 
States,  the  establishment  of  a  nation- 
wide uniform  minimum  drinking  age 
of  21  emerged  as  our  prime  recommen- 
dation. 

In  fact,  at  the  initial  urging  of  my 
Commission  colleague— Jim  Edgar— 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois— the 
Presidential  Commission  also  strongly 
agreed  that,  as  part  of  this  key  recom- 
mendation; 

Legi-slation  at  the  Federal  level  should  be 
enacted  providing  that  each  State  enact  and 
maintain  a  law  requiring  21  years  as  the 
minimum  legal  age  for  purchasing  and  pos- 
.sessing  all  alcoholic  beverages.  Such  legisla- 


tion .should  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  dis- 
nr prove  projects  under  section  106  of  the 
Fedrral  Aid  Highway  Act  for  any  State  not 
having  and  enforcing  such  a  law. 

This  amendment  accurately  and  re- 
sponsibly reflects  the  bipartisan  con- 
sensus of  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  Drunk  Driving.  As  numerous  public 
opinion  polls  show,  the  American 
public -including  persons  in  the  af- 
fected age  group— support  this  ap- 
proach, and  there  is  strong  and  broad 
support  among  the  most  active  groups 
outside  of  Congress,  including 
MADD— mothers  against  drunk  driv- 
ers. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  join  together  today  to 
support  this  vitally  important  meas- 
ure. Again,  I  commend  Chairman 
Howard  for  his  continuing  leadership 
on  this  i.ssuc. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  who  has  been  a  real 
leader  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  I  appre- 
priatc  the  gentleman  stating  that,  he 
being  a  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Drunk  Driving.  Some 
information  has  been  given  to  me 
from  my  constituency  that  says  that  it 
was  not  unanimous  on  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  was  there  when  the 
vote  was  taken.  There  were  represent- 
atives of  the  alcoholic  beverage  indus- 
try in  the  room  voting;  it  was  unani- 
mous. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  clarifying  that  point. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  Mr.  Barnes,  for 
his  long  crusade  on  this  issue.  I  also 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  my  good  friend,  Jim 
Howard  for  offering  this  amendment. 
His  remarks  made  here  today  are  im- 
pressive and  convincing. 

We  have  a  peculiar  problem  in  west- 
ern Massachusetts,  especially  the 
Berkshires. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Barnes)  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Conte  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barnes  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  New  York  border 
is  just  miles  away  from  many  towns 
and  cities  in  my  district.  Many  of  the 
roads  connecting  the  two  States  are 
treacherous,  even  for  the  best  drivers. 
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The    road    over    Lebanon    Mountain, 
Route  20,  is  especially  dangerous. 

The  disparity  between  the  drinking 
ages  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
creates  a  significant  public  safety 
hazard  in  this  area.  High  school  sen- 
iors, after  graduation  or  the  prom, 
travel  across  the  border,  where  the  age 
is  lower,  to  purchase  or  consume  alco- 
hol. 

The  statistics  describing  drunk  driv- 
ing fatalities  are  depressing  enough 
without  this  added  incentive.  Already, 
one  American  life  is  lost  evey  20  min- 
utes in  alcohol-related  auto  crashes.  I 
was  shocked  to  learn  this  tragic  statis- 
tic about  drunk  driving  and  young 
people.  The  Surgeon  General  has  re- 
ported that  life  expectancy  has  im- 
proved In  the  United  States  over  the 
past  75  years  for  every  age  group 
except  one.  The  exception  is  the  15  to 
24-year-old  Americans  whose  death 
rate  is  higher  today  that  it  was  20 
years  ago.  And  the  leading  single  cause 
of  death  for  this  age  group  is  drunk 
driving. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 

provision. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Hansen)  another 
member  of  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  what  he  said,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  in  regard  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  his  question. 

This  was  unanimous  on  the  21.  I 
think  a  lot  of  us  are  big  States  rights 
people  and  we  believe  it  should  be 
done  in  the  State.  But  this  time,  we 
are  talking  about  lives  of  people.  We 
are  talking  youngsters,  and  not  only 
the  youngsters,  we  are  talking  about 
people  that  they  kill.  When  you  are  in- 
volved in  that  kind  of  business,  and 
you  have  seen  all  those  personal  inju- 
ries and  those  bodies  come  out.  and 
that  Cbmmissjon  was  just  horrifying 
to  us  to  see  what  came  out  of  this. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  what 
he  has  done,  and  I  urge  support  and 
passage  of  this.  I  just  want  to  add  my 
ratification  to  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  It  was  unanimous  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  that  we  should  have  the  21 
age. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
support  for  the  amendment. 

I  D  1440 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  saddest 
days  in  my  life  came  in  the  Florida 
Legislature  about  11  years  ago  when 
the  drinking  age  in  that  State  was  low- 
ered from  21  to  18,  and  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  others  who  are  now 
in  thi$  body  remember  very  well  that 
day. 


It  was  a  very  sad  thing  because  we 
anticipated  that  there  would  be  car- 
nage on  the  highway  because  of  the 
lower  drinking  age  and,  in  fact,  that 
has  happened,  and  many  thousands 
have  died  on  our  Nation's  highways 
since  that  time. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  which 
would  establish  a  national  drinking 
age  of  21  years. 

There  is  no  greater  waste  than  the 
needless  death  of  just  one  of  our 
young  people  because  of  alcohol.  We 
have  a  responsiblitvr  to  protect  our 
teenagers  from  the  dangers  of  alcohol 
whenever  possible.  The  teenage  years 
are  stressful  and  the  combination  of 
learning  to  drive,  youthful  risk-taking 
behavior  and  drinking  accounts  for 
the  No.  1  killer  of  teenagers  in  our 
country  today. 

In  States  where  a  21 -year-old  drink- 
ing age  has  been  adopted,  fatality 
rates  have  gone  down.  So  we  should 
have  a  national  21-year-old  drinking 
age.  have  it  adopted,  and  the  percent- 
age of  teenagers  killed  by  drunk  driv- 
ing will  be  lowered,  and  other  lives  will 
also  be  saved.  So  how  can  we  oppose 
such  an  amendment  that  will  save  just 
one  teenage  life,  or  the  life  of  anyone? 
So  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  as  a  lifesaving  measure  for 
teenagers  and  for  countless  thousands 
of  others  in  this  great  country  of  ours. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
in  a  very  awkward  position.  Usually 
when  debate  goes  on  for  quite  some 
time  on  controversial  amendments  it 
tends  to  go  and  on  and  on,  and  at  some 
point,  knowing  the  amount  of  legisla- 
tion and  amendments  ahead  of  us.  we 
might  ask  for  some  kind  of  reasonable 
limitation  on  time.  Here  we  are  getting 
so  much  support  for  this,  it  seems  we 
could  go  on  for  quite  a  while  longer. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  find  out  how- 
many  Members  intend  to  speak  on 
that.  I  would  intend  to  make  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  get  on  with  the  rest  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Nine    Members 

have  risen. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  in  25  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  how  much 
time  is  the  gentleman  allocating  for 
each  speaker? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  That  would  be 
almost  3  minutes  each. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  would  ask  that  the 
Chairman  reserve  5  minutes  for  each. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  All  right,  45  min- 
utes, then. 


Mr.    PORTER.    Mr.    Chairman,     I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin). 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to.  if  I  might,  con- 
gratulate those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  been  in  this  Congress  for  more 
than  one  term  who  have  been  leading 
this  effort  over  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  join  in,  as  a  person  in 
my  first  term,  in  strong  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  speak  as  a  Member  who 
comes  from  Michigan.  We  have  had 
the  experience  of  raising  the  drinking 
age  and,  thereby,  lowering  the  death 
rate.  That  has  been  a  connection  that 
I  think  cannot  be  assailed  either  factu- 
ally or  in  terms  of  the  benefit  of  the 
result. 

I  also  would  like  to  speak  not  only  as 
a  Member  from  Michigan,  but  as  a 
parent  of  four  children.  We  have  to 
balance  here  relations  between  the 
Nation  and  the  States,  and  also  we 
have  to  balance  the  interests  and  the 
rights  of  the  Government  and  those  of 
the  individual.  In  this  case,  I  do  not 
think  the  balance  is  a  close  one.  We 
must  take  action. 

Every  day  any  of  us  can  pick  up  a 
newspaper  from  our  community  and 
see  pictures  of  young  people  who  have 
lost  their  lives.  Within  my  experience, 
that  is  especially  true  after  a  weekend. 
We  here  are  the  fortunate.  If  we  had 
been  parents  of  a  child  who  had  lost 
his  or  her  life,  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  doubt  that  we  would  be 
here  today  speaking  in  favor  of  this 
legislation,  but  we  are  the  fortunate, 
and  we  are  speaking  instead  as  surro- 
gates, surrogates  for  the  parents  of 
those  children  who  lost  their  lives  be- 
cause of  the  problem  of  the  use  of  al- 
cohol. We  are  also  speaking  today  for 
the  parents  of  children  who  are  living 
who  could  become  the  victims  of  alco- 
hol-related automobile  accidents. 

So  I  hope  today  we  will  all  join  to- 
gether in  an  overwhelming  demonstra- 
tion of  our  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. I  would  hope  we  would  find  a 
way  for  a  record  roUcall.  or  some  show 
of  overwhelming  strength  so  that  the 
other  body  gets  the  message,  and  also 
so  the  State  legislatures  hear  the  mes- 
sage, because  I  think  what  we  are 
saying  today  rather  clearly  is  that  if 
this  amendment  is  not  enough,  we  w^ill 
take  further  steps.  This  is  a  problem 
that  is  within  the  power  of  people  en- 
trusted with  authority  to  remedy.  This 
is  just  the  first  step  on  our  part,  and 
further  steps  will  be  forthcoming  if 
there  is  not  an  adequate  response. 

So  again,  I  rise  in  the  strongest  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  and  I  say  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
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leading  this  effort  in  the  past  years 
that  we  are  pleased  to  Join  this  and  we 
hope  that  this  vote  will  be  heard 
around  the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  will 
each  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  DeWine). 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

I  spend  a  lot  of  my  time,  as  I  know 
my  colleagues  do  back  in  their  dis- 
tricts, talking  to  high  school  students. 
The  high  school  students  in  my  dis- 
trict know  my  position  on  this  issue 
and  they  sometimes  give  me  a  hard 
time  and  ask  me,  "Congressman,  why 
do  you  want  to  raise  the  drinking  age 
to  21?- 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  answer  that  I  give  them. 
The  answer  is  this:  We  can  save  lives 
by  raising  the  drinking  age.  It  has 
been  proven  in  every  single  State  that 
I  am  aware  of  that  has  raised  the 
drinking  age  that  the  auto  fatalities 
among  teenagers  has  gone  down. 

One  interesting  statistic  that  I  came 
across  about  a  year  ago,  and  I  assume 
it  is  still  true  today:  Every  single  age 
group  in  this  country,  the  life  expect- 
ancy of  that  age  group  is  more  today 
than  it  was  in  their  parents'  genera- 
tion, and  much  more  than  in  their 
grandparents'  generation.  This  is  true 
for  every  age  group  except  one.  The 
one  age  group  that  does  not  have  that 
increased  life  expectancy  from  the 
time  of  their  fathers  and  mothers  is 
the  age  group  between  16  and  25.  and 
one  of  the  main  reasons  they  do  not 
have  that  increased  life  expectancy  is 
due  to  auto  fatalities.  V'e  know  that 
among  teenagers  the  alcohol-related 
auto  fatalities  is  above  50  percent. 

So  if  we  want  to  save  lives,  this  is 
the  way  to  do  it.  One  of  the  speakers 
stated  earlier  that  very  few  times  on 
the  House  floor  will  we  have  an 
amendment  that  we  know  will  save 
lives,  where  we  will  affect  people's 
lives.  This  amendment  will  do  it. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
States  rights,  and  I  believe  in  States 
rights  as  well  as  anybody,  I  thinki  the 
argument  has  clearly  been  made  that 
there  are  constitutional  underpinnings 
for  the  enactment  of  a  nationwide  law 
in  this  area.  I  would  like  to  take  those 
who  are  concerned  about  this  back  to 
the  time  when  I  was  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney in  Greene  County.  Ohio. 
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I  had  the  obligation  to  go  to  the 
scenes  of  accidents  and  see  young  chil- 
dren, young  people  who  were  maimed, 
who  were  killed,  who  had  been  injured 
because  of  drunk  drivers. 

I  would  like  to  take  them  to  the  time 
when  I  was  in  the  State  legislature 
and    was    sponsoring    what    t)ecame 


Ohio's  new  drunk-driving  law  and 
have  them  sit  across  the  desk  from  a 
mother  who  had  had  her  7-  or  8-  or  9- 
year-old  child  killed.  When  we  see  that 
and  we  see  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  something  abstract,  we  are  not 
just  dealing  with  statistics  but  we  are 
dealing  with  the  lives  of  young  chil- 
dren, I  think  it  brings  it  home  very 
clearly  why  this  is  an  amendment  we 
need  to  pass. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment,  and  I 
have  come  to  this  position,  very  frank- 
ly, not  too  long  ago. 

I  am  one  of  those  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  been  constrained  by 
the  arguments  that  if  you  are  eligible 
as  a  result  of  your  age  to  serve  in  the 
military,  if  you  can  become  married,  if 
you  can  vote  and  do  other  adult 
things,  perhaps  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  consume  alcoholic  beverages  and 
drive  in  this  Nation.  And  I  was  con- 
cerned about  that  principle.  I  still  am. 
But  after  having  reviewed  the  statis- 
tics that  have  been  alluded  to  by  other 
speakers,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  we  simply  have  got  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  carnage  that  is  taking 
place  on  the  highways  of  this  Nation, 
largely  engaged  in  by  those  in  our  soci- 
ety who  are  of  teenage  ages.  If  this 
amendment  does  not  help,  at  least  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  that  will 
attempt  to  help,  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it  for  that  reason.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard)  and  others  who  have  so 
strongly  supported  it. 

I  will  not  take  the  full  time.  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  let  me  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  experience  that  I  had 
just  several  weeks  ago  when  in  my  dis- 
trict we  organized  a  town  meeting  on 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse.  As  a  kind 
of  a  different  twist  at  that  meeting,  I 
got  three  people  out  of  my  office,  and 
we  put  them  on  stage  in  an  elementa- 
ry school  right  across  the  river,  and  we 
let  them  pick  and  choose  the  beverage 
that  they  normally  preferred,  an  alco- 
holic-type beverage.  We  had  a  police 
officer  there  with  a  breathalyzer,  and 
the  place  was  full  of  TV  cameras,  and 
we  said:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
consume  this  alcoholic  beverage  at 
your  normal  social  rate  that  you 
would  if  you  were  in  a  social  setting.  " 
We  gave  them  a  breath  test  at  the 
beginning  of  the  town  meeting.  There 
were  400  or  500  people  in  the  audience. 
They  were  all  tested  negative,  of 
course. 

Of  the  three  persons,  there  was  a 
young  man  who  is  an  intern  in  my 
office  here  on  the  Hill.  He  is  slightly 
over  21.  of  normal  physical  build.  He 
had  five  beers  in  the  course  of  about  1 


hour  and  45  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  of  time  he  tested  0.12, 
which  in  Virginia  is  legally  drunk  for 
the  purposes  of  driving  home. 

We  had  a  middle-aged  housewife— I 
hope  that  is  not  too  unkind— who 
works  in  my  office,  who  drank  three 
glasses  of  wine. 

The  purpose  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  to  deal  with  the  I-can-handle-it 
problem— "everybody  else  gets  drunk 
and  drives,  but  that  is  their  problem.  I 
can  handle  it." 

This  young  lady  had  three  glasses  of 
wine  and  tested  at  0.06,  which  is  60 
percent  of  the  way  to  the  point  where 
she  is  legally  drunk. 

Finally,  there  was  a  young  man,  25 
or  30  years  of  age,  in  my  office,  who  is 
a  very  large  young  man,  probably 
weighing  250  pounds.  He  is  heavy.  He 
is  a  heavy-set  young  man.  He  had  five 
Scotches-and-waters  that  he  consumed 
in  2  hours,  and  he  tested  at  1.14, 
which  is  four-tenths  percent  above 
where  he  was  legally  intoxicated  for 
the  purposes  of  operating  his  automo- 
bile. 

Now,  this  was  not  a  drinking  match. 
This  was  not  chugalug.  This  was  over 
a  period  of  2  hours,  4'/2  drinks,  which 
is  not  exceptionally  large  consump- 
tion. But  every  single  one  of  these  per- 
sons, with  the  exception  of  the  young 
lady,  legally  must  have  had  to  be 
taken  home  or  they  would  have  been 
intoxicated  on  their  way  there.  That  is 
the  I-can-handle-it  problem  graphical- 
ly illustrated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
Members  who  are  supporting  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Rowland). 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  rise  in  opposition  to  raising  the 
legal  drinking  age  to  21.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  in  this  House  to  take 
Quaaludes.  which  has  been  a  badly 
abused  drug,  off  the  market,  and  I 
very  much  oppose  the  use  and  abuse 
of  alcohol. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
not  a  matter  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
legal  for  these  people  to  drink  and 
drive,  because  it  is  illegal  for  anyone 
to  drink  and  drive.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  that  just  yesterday  we  had 
ceremonies  in  France  recognizing 
those  people  who  had  given  their  lives 
to  try  to  liberate  Europe  from  Nazi 
tryanny.  There  are  many  19-  and  20- 
years-olds  that  lie  in  those  cemeteries 
in  France  now  who  gave  their  lives, 
and  it  is  my  feeling  that  if  we  are 
going  to  raise  the  age  to  21  for  the 
legal  purchase  of  alcohol  in  this  coun- 
try, then  we  should  also  raise  the  age 
for  the  registration  for  the  draft  to  21. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  goes  even  further 
than  that.  If  we  are  going  to  raise  the 
age  to  21  for  legal  drinking,  then  we 
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should  raise  the  age  of  majority  to  21 
also.  How  oan  we  expect  these  people 
who  are  19  and  20  years  old.  who  are 
raising  their  own  families,  not  to  have 
the  privileges  when  they  are  given  the 
responsibility  for  as  adults  otherwise? 
I  think  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to 
consider  very  seriously  what  we  are 
doing.  We  should  make  some  other 
changes,  not  just  raise  this  legal  age  to 
21,  and  address  these  other  responsi- 
bilities that  come  to  18-  and  19-  and 
20-year-olds. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  a  worthwhile  and  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  has  contentions  about  it.  as 
we  have  heard,  but  most  of  them  do 
not  really  relate  to  the  actual  statistics 
that  have  been  pointed  out  here  so 
well. 

The  real  reason  why  I  am  taking  the 
floor  is  because  in  listening  to  these 
speeches  I  have  had  a  feeling  that 
many  Members  here  were  thinking 
about  just  the  people  dying  and  being 
killed  who  themselves  drank.  Well,  it 
so  happens  that  two  of  my  dearest 
friends  lost  their  only  child  because  of 
a  death  caused  by  the  consumption  of 
alcohol.  In  this  case  these  children 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
drinking,  they  were  not  at  the  party, 
they  were  not  in  the  automobile,  but 
they  were  killed  that  way.  Older 
people  are  also  killed  that  way,  by 
young  people  driving  under  the  influ- 
ence <>f  liquor. 

So  it  is  not  an  excuse  to  say  that  it  is 
their  own  responsibility,  that  they  are 
going  to  kill  themselves,  and  that  is  up 
to  them.  That  is  not  a  logical  thing  to 
say  because  they  are  killing  other 
people  who  are  perfectly  Innocent. 

So  I  am  saying  that  this  is  an  Ideal 
time  to  do  something  about  this.  It 
may  well  be  that  we  did  something 
wrong  about  changing  certain  things, 
about  the  voting  age  and  things  of 
that  type.  Maybe  we  did.  But  this 
Issue  ought  to  be  looked  at  for  what  It 
Is.  and  that  Is  that  It  Is  done  in  order 
to  save  lives,  not  only  of  the  people 
who  do  the  drinking  but  also  of  those 
that  they  kill  because  of  their  improp- 
er driving. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Peruisylva- 
nla  (Mr.  Goodling). 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Is  a  good  time  to  bring  this  discus- 
sion to  the  floor  of  the  House,  al- 
though 2  weeks  ago  or  3  weeks  ago  It 
probably  would  have  been  even  a 
better  time. 


During  my  22  years  In  education, 
this  was  the  time  of  the  year  when  I 
never  got  very  many  good  hours  of 
sleep  at  night,  primarily  because  I  was 
worried  about  and  concerned  about 
what  I  was  going  to  hear  on  the  news 
or  read  in  the  newspaper  about  some 
of  the  youngsters  I  had  in  school  who 
were  celebrating  commencement  or 
baccalaureate  or  going  to  the  senior 
prom,  particularly  as  they  would  go 
across  the  border  and  buy  alcoholic 
beverages  and  then  lose  their  lives  or 
cause  others  to  lose  their  lives  on  the 
way  back. 

So  I,  for  one,  am  continually  plagued 
by  the  alarming  fact  that  teenagers 
are  the  only  group  in  this  country  for 
whom  life  expectancy  has  declined. 
The  reason  is  because  drunk  driving  is 
the  No.  I  killer  and  crippler  of  teens 
today.  While  they  comprise  only  10 
percent  of  the  driving  population, 
teenaged  drivers  are  involved  in  more 
than  20  percent  of  all  alcohol-related 
traffic  deaths,  resulting  in  an  average 
of  5,000  deaths  and  130,000  injuries 
every  year. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  con- 
vinced, as  I  am,  that  we  need  a  uni- 
form drinking  age  of  21,  and  we  need 
action  from  the  Congress  along  those 
lines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard)  for  bringing  this  to  our  at- 
tention and  for  giving  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  this  i^ue  today. 
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I  want  to  particularly  commend  the 
tireless  efforts  of  Candy  Llghtner,  who 
Is  the  founder  of  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Drivers,  and  Chuck  Hurley,  ex- 
ecutive director  for  Federal  affairs  at 
the  National  Safety  Council,  for  their 
work  in  bringing  the  problem  of  teen- 
age drunken  driving  to  the  attention 
of  all  the  Members  in  the  Congress, 
and  to  Carol  Ann  Bischoff  on  my 
staff,  who  has  just  recently  graduated 
from  that  teenage  era  and  is  now  ac- 
tively leading  the  crusade. 

I  am  delighted  that  along  with 
Congressman  Howard,  we  have 
other  colleagues.  Congressmen 
Porter,  Clinger,  Barnes,  Anderson, 
Lantos,  Nelson,  and  Florio,  all  of 
whom  my  staff  and  I  have  worked 
with  ever  since  I  was  the  first  person 
who  Introduced  such  an  amendment 
back  19  months  ago  after  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  young  couple  who  sent  a 
picture  of  their  6-month-old  son  who 
had  just  been  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident,  not  because  the  parents  had 
been  drinking  and  driving,  but  because 
someone  else  was  drinking  and  driving 
and  caused  the  death  of  this  young 
child. 

Just  recently  I  was  delighted  to  have 
with  me  Curt  Warner,  the  American 
Football  Conference  Rookie  of  the 
Year  at  the  Carlisle  Senior  High 
School,  Carlisle.  Pa.  Curt  made  it  very 


clear— he  was  in  this  area  to  receive 
the  Most  Valuable  Player  Award— and 
the  former  Penn  State  ail-American 
halfback  made  it  very  clear  to  those 
teenagers  that  drinking  and  driving, 
drinking  and  success  just  do  not  mix. 

Someone  said  to  him,  "Well,  have 
you  always  been  a  goodie?" 

And  he  said,  "No.  If  you  understand 
my  freshman  year  at  Penn  State,  you 
will  understand  that  I  didn't  have  a 
very  good  year.  I  came  there  as  a  hot 
dog  with  lots  of  publicity,"  and  he 
said,  "I  didn't  know  how  to  say  no  to 
the  older  men,"  and  he  said,  "I  started 
picking  up  habits  that  were  just  not 
compatible  with  being  successful." 

He  said,  "I  then  made  a  decision.  I- 
said  to  myself  the  same  thing  I  am 
saying  to  you  students  today.  It  takes 
a  big  man  or  woman  to  stand  up  and 
say  no,  but  you've  got  to  stand  up  for 
what  you  believe  in.  Stand  up  for  what 
is  right." 

So  I  would  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
likewise  stand  up  for  what  is  right  on 
this  issue  in  which  I  so  fervently  be- 
lieve; stand  up  against  the  carnage  on 
our  Nation's  highways;  stand  up 
against  the  tragic  deaths  of  5,000  teen- 
agers every  year,  14  teenagers  every- 
day stand  up  against  the  No.  1  killer 
and  crippler  of  our  Nation's  most  pre- 
cious natural  resource,  our  future,  our 
children,  our  sons  and  our  daughters. 
Stand  up  for  what  is  right  and  support 
the  Howard  amendment. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  support  this  amendment  and  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  this  for  just  a  few 
seconds,  if  the  gentleman  has  time 
left. 

I  come  from  a  district  that  Is  bound- 
ed on  two  sides  by  other  States.  The 
combination  of  young  people  driving 
Into  those  States  whose  drinking  age  is 
lower  that  the  State  of  Indiana,  it  is 
21  in  Indiana,  and  then  driving  back 
under  the  Influence  has  caused  us  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  teenagers. 

So  many  people  say,  "Well,  why 
don't  we  just  leave  this  to  the  States?" 

Well,  we  have  taken  that  route  in  In- 
diana and  passed  a  law  mandating  a  21 
age,  but  our  neighboring  States  did 
not.  Therefore,  on  a  Friday  night  or 
Saturday  night  the  kids  get  in  their 
cars,  they  go  over  to  the  other  State 
and  then  with  the  combination  of  driv- 
ing and  drinking,  it  has  caused  the 
needless  loss  of  a  lot  of  lives,  so  I  think 
uniformity  is  needed  among  the  States 
for  that  very  reason  alone. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  May  I  say  that  21- 
now  deals  with  this  amendment.  There 
are  a  lot  of  other  people  that  thought 
this  button  was  about  other  things, 
like  my  age,  et  cetera.  Twenty-one— 
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now  means  that  now  is  the  time  to  act 
and  we  can  do  that  very  soon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 

McNULTY). 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  should  t)e  passed  because 
the  life  of  the  law  is  experience,  not 
logic.  We  demean  this  debate  by 
speaking  of  it  in  ideological  or  dogmat- 
ic terms. 

The  plain  practical  truth  is  that  al- 
cohol is  this  Nation's  most  serious 
drug.  The  happy  news  to  teenagers  is 
that  any  of  them  who  do  not  have 
problems  with  the  drug  called  alcohol 
will  in  all  likelihood  not  have  prob- 
lems with  any  other  drug. 

So  it  is  important  for  us  to  under- 
stand that  this  national  forum  is  an 
appropriate  place  to  say  that  it  is  our 
practical  consensus  that  alcohol 
should  not  be  consumed  by  people 
under  the  age  of  21  years.  That  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  in  terms  of 
experience  with  whether  or  not  we 
expect  young  people  to  wear  a  uni- 
form, nor  may  I  say.  even  to  die. 

Now.  no  legislator  worth  his  or  her 
salt,  no  legislator  with  legal  training 
can  think  otherwise  than  that  the  law 
is  a  minimum  tolerable  code  of  social 
conduct.  Everyone  knows  here  that 
there  is  a  statute  of  frauds  that  says 
an  agreement  respecting  the  convey- 
ance of  real  estate  that  is  made  orally 
cannot  he  enforced  in  court.  Is  that 
immoral?  Perhaps  so.  but  that  is  the 
distillation  of  human  experience.  It  ac- 
cepts people  with  their  warts  as  they 
are  and  tries  to  regulate  that  conduct 
in  practical  terms. 

So  there  is  nothing  silly  at  all  about 
the  idea  that  we  state  here  today  that 
we  think  people  under  the  age  of  21 
ought  not  to  consume  alcohol,  and  the 
amendment  should  he  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Porter  ). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  start  by 
commending  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard) 
for  his  leadership  in  offering  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  concept  that  I  em- 
bodied in  legislation  I  introduced  in 
the  House  in  April  1983.  Its  concept 
has  also  l>een  endorsed,  as  has  been 
said,  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Drunk  Driving  last  December. 

I  would  commend  also  the  gentle 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florid). 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Barnes)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodlinc)  for  their 
long  time  leadership  in  this  area. 

I  am  particularly  sensitive.  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  this  problem  because 
my  district,  borders  on  a  State  with  a 
lower  drinking  age  than  that  which 
obtains  in  my  State  of  Illinois.  We  call 
the  border  between  the  States  of  Illi- 
nois  and   Wisconsin     blood   border," 


Mr.  Chairman,  because  so  many  young 
people  go  to  Wisconsin  to  drink  legally 
and  are  killed  or  injured  coming  back 
home. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  portion  of  a 
letter  written  to  me  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Jim 
Edgar,  a  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Drunk  Driving  that  re- 
counts part  of  this  problem: 

The  lack  of  a  uniform  drinking  age  js  of 
special  concern  to  tho.se  of  us  who  reside  in 
Illinois  considering  that  we  have  two  bor- 
dering States.  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  where 
the  drinking  age  is  now  19  yearTi.  The  border 
with  Wisconsin  along  Lake  and  McHenry 
Counties  has  been  called  the  "blood  border" 
due  to  the  high  number  of  motor  vehicle 
crashes  involving  our  young  people  return- 
ing from  Wisconsin.  Since  Illinois  restored 
the  drinking  age  to  21  in  1980,  we  have 
shown  a  substantial  statewide  reduction  in 
the  number  of  young  drivers  killed  on  our 
highways.  Unfortunately  this  reduction  has 
not  been  nearly  as  significant  in  those  coun- 
ties bordering  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  It  doe.s 
not  appear  that  either  State  will  act  to 
remedy  this  situation  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
both  States  to  rai.se  the  minimum  drinking 
age  to  21  for  all  alcoholic  beverages,  but  has 
not  been  successful.  Further,  Governor  Karl 
of  Wisconsin  has  publicly  announced  that 
he  would  veto  any  bill  which  raised  the 
drinking  age  above  19. 

Mr,  Chairman.  56  percent  of  our 
States  have  borders  that  are  similar  to 
the  "blood  border  "  in  my  district. 

Only  23  States  have  adopted  21  as 
the  minimum  drinking  age,  27  have 
not.  It  is  very  obviou.s  that  we  need  na- 
tional guidance  and  national  leader- 
ship on  this  issue.  Will  the  States  re- 
spond to  an  approach  like  this  one?  I 
think  our  experience  with  respect  to 
the  55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit  indi- 
cates that  all  will  respond  and  raise 
their  drinking  age  in  order  to  maintain 
highway  funds. 

The  amendment  as  introduced  main- 
tains State  sovereignty  and  does  not 
impo.se  upon  it.  It  allows  the  States,  if 
they  choose,  not  to  raise  their  drink- 
ing age  to  21.  It  maintains  State  en- 
forcement in  this  area,  which  I  think 
i.s  very  important. 

I  would  urge  not  only  the  Members 
of  this  House,  but  I  would  also  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales, 
who  has  not  yet  endorsed  this  recom- 
mendation of  his  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Drunk  Driving,  to  support  this 
approach  and  to  sign  it  ultimately  into 
law. 

1  submit  for  the  Record  correspond- 
ence from  a  number  of  groups  vitally 
interested  in  this  mailer: 

Statk  of  Illinois. 

OfFKE  OF  THt  StTHKTARY  OF  STATK, 

Spnnqlxcld.  Juiir  1.  1984. 
Hon  John  E,  Porter. 

Longuarth  House  Otl'ici-  BuildiiiQ.  WashuiQ- 
ton.  DC 
Dear  Congressman  Porter:  One  of  the 
most  .sobering  statistics  to  tho,se  of  us  who 
have  a  responsibility  for  highway  .safety  is 
the  fact  that  life  expectancy  for  young  per- 
sons 15  to  24  years  of  age  has  actually  been 


decreasing,  while  the  life  expectancy  for  all 
other  age  groups  has  significantly  increased. 
The  major  reason  for  the  death  and  injury 
of  these  young  persons  is  motor  vehicle 
crashes,  at  least  60  percent  of  which  involve 
a  drinking  driver. 

As  you  know,  much  has  been  done  during 
the  last  three  years  to  combat  the  drunk 
driver  problem.  However,  a  very  important 
task  which  remains  to  be  accomplished  is 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  age  at  21 
years  for  the  purchase  and/or  possession  of 
alcoholic  beverages  among  all  States,  Cur- 
rently, approximately  23  States  have  laws 
requiring  a  minimum  21  year  drinking  age. 
Inherent  in  the  fact  that  only  less  than  half 
our  States  have  a  minimum  21  year  drinking 
age  is  that  many  of  our  young  people,  espe- 
cially those  who  reside  near  State  borders, 
are  actually  motivated  to  drive  to  neighbor- 
ing States  where  the  drinking  age  is  lower. 
The  result,  of  course,  is  that  the.se  same  per- 
.sons  then  commute  to  their  homes  follow- 
ing an  evening  of  drinking,  and  many  are  in- 
volved in  needless  tragedies  which  result  in 
the  death  and  injury  of  themselves,  their 
passengers,  and  other  persons  who  may  be 
sharing  the  highways. 

The  merits  of  a  nationwide,  uniform  mini- 
mum 21  year  drinking  age  for  all  alcoholic 
beverages  are  well  founded.  This  i.ssue  was 
given  much  consideration  by  the  Presiden- 
tial Commi.ssion  on  Drunk  Driving  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Commissions  recommending 
that  legislation  be  enacted  at  the  Federal 
level  providing  that  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Funds  be  withheld  from  States  not  enacting 
such  legislation.  As  you  may  know.  I  served 
on  the  Presidential  Commi.ssion  on  Drunk 
Driving  and  was  the  leading  proponent  of 
this  recommendation. 

The  lack  of  a  uniform  drinking  age  is  of 
special  concern  to  those  of  us  who  reside  in 
Illinois  considering  that  we  have  two  bor- 
dering States,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  where 
the  drinking  age  is  now  19  years.  The  border 
with  Wisconsin  along  Lake  and  McHenry 
Counties  has  been  called  the  "blood  border" 
due  to  the  high  number  of  motor  vehicle 
crashes  -involving  our  young  people  return- 
ing from  Wi.sconsin.  Since  Illinois  restored 
the  drinking  age  to  21  in  1980,  w<"  have 
shown  a  substantial  statewide  reduction  in 
the  number  of  young  drivers  killed  on  our 
highway.s.  Unfortunately  this  reduction  has 
not  been  nearly  as  significant  in  lho.se  coun 
ties  bor<li'ring  Wi.sconsin  and  Iowa.  It  does 
not  appear  that  either  State  will  act  to 
remedy  this  situation  in  the  foreseeable 
tut  lire  Let,Mslalii)n  has  been  introduced  in 
both  States  to  rai.se  the  minimum  dnnking 
age  to  21  lor  all  alcoholic  be\erages.  but  has 
not  been  successful.  Further.  Govi'rnor  Karl 
1)1  Wi.sconsin  has  publicly  announced  that 
he  would  \eto  any  bill  which  raised  I  hi' 
(Innking  .imc  above  19. 

Legislation  is  pending  in  Congress  which 
would  pr()\  ide  strong  encouragement  to  all 
Slates  to  p.'Lss  laws  requiring  a  minimum  21 
vear  age  for  the  purchase  or  possession  of 
.ill  alcoholic  beverages. 

At  this  time.  Chairman  James  Howard  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, has  introduced  H.R.  5:183  which 
would  provide  a  period  of  one  year  for  each 
Stale  to  enact  such  legislation.  Following 
this,  5  percent  of  any  Sia'e's  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Funds  would  be  withheld  during 
the  ,second  year  in  which  the  State  had  not 
enacted  such  legislation,  and  10  percent 
withheld  during  a  third  year  in  which  the 
Stale  had  not  enacted  such  legislation.  I  un- 
derstand that  Chairman  Howard  plans  to 
bring  this  measure  before  the  House  in  the 
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near  future.  Also.  Senator  Prank  Lauten- 
berg  (New  Jersey)  has  introduced  S.  2719 
which  contains  identical  language. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  sup- 
porting and  joining  as  a  co-sponsor  on  this 
important  legislation. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  consider- 
ation. I  value  your  alliance  in  making  our 
highways  safer. 
Sincerely. 

Jim  Edgar. 
I  Secretary  of  Stale. 

'  The  National  PTA. 

Chicago.  III.  June  1.  1984. 

Dear  Representative:  The  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers  (National 
PTA)  urges  you  to  vote  for  the  Uniform 
Minimum  Drinking  Age  Act  (H.R.  5383). 

This  measure  would  withhold  Federal 
highway  funds  (but  not  safety  funds)  from 
States  that  do  not  raise  their  drinking  age 
to  21.  In  FY  1987.  5  percent  of  highway 
monies  would  be  withheld:  in  FY  1988.  10 
percent  would  be  withheld.  All  funds  with- 
held would  be  released  to  the  States  upon 
adoption  of  a  minimum  drinking  age  of  21, 

The  National  PTA.  a  volunteer  organiza- 
tion of  5.4  million  members  concerned  about 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  our  Nation's 
youth,  believes  Congress  must  respond  to 
the  tragic  lo.ss  of  life  and  injury  caused  by 
drinking  and  driving.  Because  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  accidents  caused  by  in- 
toxicated drivers  involve  those  under  21, 
PTA  members  have  been  urging  their  States 
to  raise  the  drinking  age  to  21.  Many  States 
have,  but  too  many  have  not.  The  problem 
is  further  compounded  when  "21  States" 
border  those  with  a  lower  drinking  age.  Too 
often  young  people  drive  across  the  State 
line  to  consume  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
then  endanger  their  lives  and  those  of 
others  On  the  highways. 

Only  Federal  legislation  can  rectify  this 
situation.  That  is  why  National  PTA  has  en- 
dorsed the  Uniform  Minimum  Drinking  Age 
Act  and  strongly  urges  you  to  vote  for  the 
measure  when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote  soon. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  about  our  Na- 
t  ion's  ybuth. 

Always  for  the  children. 

Elaine  Stienkemeyer, 

President. 

CARTA. 
Spokane.  Wash..  February  10.  1984. 
Representative  John  E.  Porter. 
LongwOrth  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Porter:  Citizens 
Against  Alcohol-Related  Traffic  AccidenU 
(CARTA)  would  like  to  express  its  very 
strong  support  for  H.R.  2441.  prohibiting 
the  use  of  Federal  highway  funds  in  any 
State  in  which  the  minimum  age  for  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  less 
than  twenty-one. 

Citizens  Against  Alcohol-Related  Traffic 
Accidents  (CARTA),  is  a  broad-based  citi 
zens  group  which  has  gained  the  support  of 
the  Spokane  community  (evidenced  by  over 
3.000  signatures  collected  in  one  week)  for 
our  efforts  to  end  the  needless  tragedies 
caused  too  often  by  drivers  who  have  been 
drinking. 

Accidents  on  routes  from  Idaho  to  Wash- 
ington are  far  too  frequent.  The  legal  drlnk- 
iqg  age  In  Idaho  Is  19:  In  Washington  it  is 
21.  The  city  of  Spokane.  Washington.  Is  lo- 
cated Just  20  miles  from  the  Idaho  border, 
allowing  young  people  to  have  access  to  al- 
coholic beverages  within  a  half-hour's  drive. 
Just  across  the  state  line  In  Idaho  are  row 


after  row  of  night  clubs  and  dance  halls  at- 
tracting not  only  19  to  21  year  olds,  but  also 
young  people  under  19  and  over  21.  Spokane 
County  has  five  colleges  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  nearly  22,000  students,  and  a  total 
population  of  approximately  14.000  19  and 
20  year  olds  who  are  permanent  residents. 
As  you  might  imagine,  the  drive  to  State- 
line.  Idaho,  is  a  very  popular  one  among  stu- 
dents and  young  people. 

But  it  is  also  a  deadly  drive.  Over  the- 
three  years.  1979  to  1981.  23  people  have 
been  killed  in  drinking  driver  accidents  on 
Idaho  to  Spokane  connecting  routes.  An  as- 
tounding 83"^  of  the  drinking  drivers  were 
under  25  years  of  age:  and  fully  half  of  the 
drinking  drivers  who  caused  fatal  accidents 
were  under  20  years  old.  Not  only  have 
drinking  youth  caused  fatalities,  they  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  number  of 
Injuries  and  property  damage  happening 
within  in  our  county. 

To  quote  a  May  4,  1981,  article  entitled 
•Weekend  Slaughter"  printed  in  our  local 
paper,  the  Spokane  Chronicle: 

•"It"s  a  problem  that  has  been  with  Spo- 
kane a  long  time— young  people  migrating 
every  weekend  to  Idaho  drinking  establish- 
ments where  they  can  drink  beer  at  age  19, 
two  years  sooner  than  Washington"s  mini- 
mum age  of  21.  Then,  after  an  evening  of 
drinking,  they  drive  home  through  a  gaunt- 
let of  reckless  drivers. 

"When  that  procession  begins,  the  20-mile 
trip  from  State  Line  to  Spokane  is  not  safe, 
even  for  a  driver  who  hasn"t  touched  a  drop 
of  alcohol.  Cars  weave  in  and  out  of  traffic. 
many  times  at  speeds  in  excess  of  100  mph. 
Accidents  and  injuries  are  frequent.  Fatali- 
ties are  routine." 

In  describing  just  one  of  those  fatal  acci- 
dents, the  paper  reported  the  words  of  a 
Washington  State  trooper: 

"We  figure  the  car  was  moving  at  a  mini- 
mum of  110  miles  an  hour  when  it  left  the 
road.  It  bounced  and  flew  into  the  air  three 
different  times  before  smashing  into  a  fence 
post  at  the  corner  of  the  field."" 

I  arrived  a  couple  of  minutes  after  it  hap- 
pened. The  driver  and  passengers  had  been 
thrown  out  the  car.  Some  people  had 
stopped  and  were  trying  to  help.  There  was 
pandemonium  and  everyone  was  screaming. 
That  accident  took  the  lives  of  two  Spo- 
kane women.  One  was  18,  the  other  19. 
They  were  sisters.  They  had  been  drinking 
with  friends  at  State  Line,  Idaho,  and  were 
on  their  way  home  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred. The  fact  that  one  sister  was  just  18 
and  had  been  drinking  in  Idaho  illustrates 
Idaho's  permissive  attitude  which  common- 
ly allows  even  15  and  16  year  olds  to  drink 
without  being  checked  for  IDs. 

A  similar  concern  for  this  Idaho  19  year 
old  drinking  age  is  shared  by  our  sister  com- 
munities to  the  south.  Pullman  and  Clark- 
ston.  whose  Idaho  counterparts.  Moscow 
and  Lewiston,  constantly  lure  Washington 
under-21-year-olds  across  the  border. 

Despite  strong  public  concern,  Idaho  has 
not  yet  accepted  its  responsibility  to  raise 
its  legal  drinking  age.  By  its  inaction.  Idaho 
has  sanctioned  the  disproportionate  num- 
bers of  drinklng-related  accidents  caused  by 
youth,  and  has  allowed  our  youth  to  keep 
on  dying. 

We've  seen  far  too  much  death,  injury. 
and  destruction  on  our  highways.  We  urge 
Congress  not  only  to  support,  but  to  cham- 
pion H.R.  2241.  It  is  your  chance  to  help 


make  our  highways  safer  for  all  of  us.  and 
to  protect  the  future  of  our  youth. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Griffiths, 
Chairperson  for  Citizens  Against 
Alcohol-Related  Traffic  Accidents. 

American  Medical  Association. 

Chicago.  HI.  March  1,  1984. 
Hon.  John  E.  Porter. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Longworth 
House  Office  Building.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Porter:  The  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  takes  this  opportu- 
nity to  inform  you  of  our  support  for  H.R. 
2441.  H.R.  2441,  which  you  sponsored,  would 
encourage  States  to  rai,se  the  minimum 
drinking  age  to  21. 

The  American  Medical  Association  sup- 
ports efforts  to  reduce  the  carnage  occur-  . 
ring  on  our  Nation's  highways  as  the  result 
of  drunk  drivers.  We  supported  legislation 
adopted  in  the  last  Congress  to  provide  in- 
centive grants  to  States  that  increase  their 
efforts  to  reduce  drunk  driving.  Many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Drunk  Driving  are  supported  by 
the  AMA.  We  also  support  increasing  the 
drinking  age  in  those  States  that  currently 
have  a  drinking  age  of  less  than  twenty-one 
as  one  means  of  addressing  this  problem.  In 
December  1982  the  AMA  House  of  Dele- 
gales  approved  a  resolution  which  provides: 

That  the  American  Medical  Association 
encourage  each  State  medical  society  to 
seek  and  support  legislation  to  raise  the 
legal  drinking  age  to  21  if  the  legal  drinking 
age  in  its  State  is  under  21. 

The  American  Medical  Association  com- 
mends your  efforts  to  address  this  national 
.  problem. 

Sincerely. 

Jaivies  H.  Sammons,  M.D. 

Northern  Illinois 
Council  on  Alcoholism. 
Waukegan.  III.  February  3,  1984. 
Congressman  John  Porter. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Porter:  1  am  writing 
in  support  of  H.R.  2441.  a  bill  which  you 
have  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, 

As  an  agency  we  see  literally  thousands"of 
court  referred  offenders  in  our  programs. 
Our  experience  verifies  what  study  after 
study  has  shown,  that  the  younger  the 
drinking  driver,  the  more  serious  the  acci- 
dent and  often  the  more  difficult  to  deter 
from  future  offenses. 

We  often  discuss  the  drinking  age  issue  in 
our  programs  and  community  presentations, 
and  we  certainly  realize  the  complexity  and 
the  ownership  of  the  issue.  Here  in  north- 
ern Illinois  we  also  experience  the  border 
problem  with  young  people  crossing  the 
State  line  into  Wisconsin,  of  necessity  by 
car.  to  drink  at  a  younger  age.  It  seems  clear 
that  to  affect  the  unacceptable  rate  of  teen- 
age deaths  from  DUI  and  to  ensure  that 
compliance  is  uniform,  the  problem  must  be 
addressed  on  a  national  level. 

To  this  end  we  endorse  and  support  H.R. 
2441  to  the  goal  of  a  21  year  old  minimum 
drinking  age  at  a  national  level. 

Enclosed  please  find  additional  materials 
about  our  agency  and  the  work  which  we  do 
concerning  driving  under  the  influence. 
Sincerely. 

David  Gates.  MA.  CAC, 

Associate  Director. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Valentine). 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  come  here  to  oppose  this 
amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
expect  that  I  will  support  it.  hut  I  do 
want  to  draw  to  your  attention  a 
matter  which  I  have  not  heard  any- 
body here  speak  to  concerning  this 
problem  of  the  use  of  alcohol  by  teen- 
agers. 

You  know,  we  can  raise  the  drinking 
age  to  21  or  we  can  raise  it  to  25  or  to 
35  or  maybe  to  50.  but  I  have  not 
heard  anybody  say  anything  here 
about  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  real 
culprits.  You  cannot  turn  your  televi- 
sion set  on  without  observing  the  na- 
tional networks  advertising  beer  and 
wine  and  pouring  their  glasses  full  of 
the  frothy  mead,  and  this  is  around 
athletic  contests.  It  goes  into  the 
homes.  It  is  seen  by  everybody  from 
the  3-year-old  on  up.  And  it  is  made  to 
look  like  the  acceptable  thing  to  do. 

D  1510 

They  never  show  anybody  stagger- 
ing out  of  one  of  those  bars  after  they 
have  had  too  many  Budweisers  or 
whatever.  And  then  we  suffer  this  to 
occur  and  then  one  day  we  look 
around  and  say.  "Well,  what  do  you 
know,  the  children  are  drinking." 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  television 
networks  in  this  country  are  instruct- 
ing these  young  people  on  how  to 
drink  and  are  making  it  look  accepta- 
ble. Now.  if  we  really  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem,  let  us  face 
this  which  cannot  be  done  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis. 

You  know,  you  say  you  cannot  vio- 
late the  rights  of  people  to  advertise. 
You  cannot  advertise  cigarettes  on  tel- 
evision. It  is  against  the  law  to  see 
anybody  puffing  on  a  Chesterfield  or  a 
Lucky  Strike  or  whatever.  But  you  can 
advertise  all  of  the  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, save  whiskey;  you  can  advertise 
beer  and  wine  to  your  heart's  content. 

I  suggest  to  you.  I  say  again  I  am  not 
going  to  be  in  a  position  of  saying  that 
this  Member  is  going  to  vote  against 
this  measure.  But  if  we  really  want  to 
do  something  about  the  problem,  then 
I  suggest  that  we  have  the  courage  to 
face  this  unlimited  advertising  of  a 
product  which  people  have  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  said  it  is  a 
drug,  that  it  is  destroying  people,  and. 
of  course,  it  is. 

I  suggest  that  we  will  have  not  com- 
pleted our  business  until  we  face  that 
facet  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard).  Mr.  How- 
ard's   amendment,    encouraging    the 


States  to  establish  a  minimum  drink- 
ing age  of  21  years,  is  an  important 
and  necessary  step  toward  reducing 
the  number  of  alcohol-related  driving 
fatalities  each  year. 

As  a  sponsor  of  H.R.  3870.  a  similar 
initiative  designed  to  stem  the  tide  of 
drunk  driving.  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  carnage  which  cxjcurs 
on  our  roads  every  day.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  if  the  21-year-old 
drinking  age  became  public  law.  it 
would  be  an  inconvenience  to  some  of 
our  young  adults.  But  to  these  critics  I 
say  the  price  our  country  is  paying  in 
the  loss  of  young  lives  is  simply  unac- 
ceptable. As  a  civilized  nation,  we 
cannot  sit  back  and  passively  accept 
the  current  situation. 

When  the  drinking  age  was  in- 
creased from  19  to  21  years  old  in  my 
home  State  of  New  Jersey  in  1982,  the 
National  Commission  Against  Drunk 
Driving  reports  that  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1983.  preliminary  statistics 
showed  a  43-percent  decrease  in  alco- 
hol-related fatalities  for  17-  to  20-year- 
olds.  This  is  the  type  of  positive 
progress  we  need  to  be  making 
throughout  the  country. 


happened  recently  in  my  State  of 
Florida  where  the  drinking  age  is  now 
19,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  age 
for  it  to  be.  Certainly  it  is  arguable 
that  that  is  as  good  an  age  or  a  better 
age  than  21. 

The  difficulty  just  two  weeks  ago  in 
gaining  a  change  in  that  law  was  in 
part  because  the  legislators  there  were 
not  convinced  that  by  passing  an  in- 
crease in  the  drinking  age  they  were 
really  going  to  get  at  the  problem.  In- 
stead there  was  a  concern  that,  and  it 
is  a  concern  with  this  Member,  and  it 
should  be  with  other  Members  in  this 
body,  that  we  are  going  to  be  fooling 
ourselves  and  the  body  politic  that  we 
going  to  make  a  significant  and  impor- 
tant inroad  into  this  problem. 

The  question  is  also  one  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  asking  in  this  amend- 
ment for  a  form  of  discrimination 
against  those  from  the  ages  of  18  to  21 
and  whether  that  is  a  reasonable  dis- 
crimination to  make. 

Obviously  quite  a  few  Members  of 
this  body,  and  I  would  dare  say  in  all 
probability  a  majority  believe  that  it  is 
a  reasonable  discrimination  to  make. 


Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all     But  we  allow  those  who  are  18  today 


of  my  colleagues  in  the  strongest  pos 
sible  terms  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  by  the  good  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 

McCOLLUM ). 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  think  that  when 
we  look  at  this  particular  legislation 
and  this  particular  amendment  we 
have  to  look  at  it  from  a  multifaceted 
perspective.  It  is  not  so  simplistic  as 
simply  raising  the  drinking  age  to  21. 
It  is  not  that  on  its  face  alone  that  we 
are  doing. 

We  are  doing  a  number  of  things 
that  need  to  be  addressed.  I  think 
what  this  amendment  i.s  intended  to 
do  in  addition  to  lowering  the  number 
of  traffic  fatalities  and  removing  some 
of  the  presence  of  alcohol  from  our 
teenagers  and  to  try  and  reduce  the 
kind  of  abuse  that  is  going  on  in  this 
country,  is  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  that  we  are  not 
happy  with  the  direction  in  which  al- 
cohol abuse  is  going  in  this  country. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  should  fool 
ourselves  that  that  legislation  is  really 
going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  problem  is  far  greater  than 
that. 

We  need  much  tougher  laws  against 
alcohol  abuse  in  our  States.  We  need 
to  have  a  much  better  program  of  edu- 
cation in  our  schools  and  we  need  the 
appearance  of  even  handedness  and 
fairness. 

One  has  tp  ask  himself  or  herself 
why  we^ave  had  so  difficult  a  time 
changing  the  drinking  age  in  the  State 
legislatures.  When  one  looks  at  what 


to  marry.  We  allow  them  to  have  chil- 
dren and  to  sign  contracts  and  to  vote 
and  to  go  off  and  serve  in  the  Armed 
Services,  and  to  come  under  fire  and  to 
die  for  our  country,  and  to  do  every- 
thing else.  There  is  no  other  disability 
that  we  give  anyone  who  is  over  the 
age  of  18  today,  aside  from  those  vari- 
ations in  our  drinking  laws  already  on 
the  books. 

The  question  in  part  is  not  simply 
the  question  of  saving  lives,  because 
we  would  certainly  save  a  lot  more 
lives  if  we  increased  the  drinking  age 
to  25.  or  28.  or  30.  In  fact,  there  are 
statistics,  there  are  all  kinds  of  statis- 
tics, some  of  them  out  here  today,  that 
show  that  the  rank  order  of  actual 
number  of  fatal  accidents  in  this  coun- 
try, that  the  highest  No.  1  age  group  is 
the  age  37.  The  second  is  the  age  26. 
and  the  third  is  age  30. 

There  are  an  awful  lot  of  traffic  fa- 
talities due  to  alcohol  abuse  today 
that  are  certainly  at  ages  that  are  far 
above  the  age  of  21. 

So  I  simply  take  this  time  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  reflect  as  they  pass  judg- 
ment on  this  amendment  today  on  the 
fact  that  drinking,  yes.  is  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  but  that  this  amendment 
in  and  of  itself  or  perhaps  even  alone 
is  not  going  to  do  the  kind  of  trick 
that  we  are,  at  least  a  good  number  of 
people  here  today  are  advocating  that 
it  will. 

In  fact,  it  does  possess  inherently  in 
it,  as  a  couple  of  gentlemen  have 
pointed  out  before  me,  a  form  of  dis- 
crimination against  young  people  of  a 
certain  age  group,  many  of  whom  have 
exhibited  the  maturities  that  we  had 
hoped  that  they  would  when  we  gave 
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them  the  right  to  vote  and  removed  all  After   all.   if  someone    18   or   older  been  drinking  will  drive;  and  we  will 
other  disabilities.  wants  to  drink  and  not  drive,  and  that  accomplish  that  through  real  concern 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  we  are  going  to  person  has  been  accorded  the  rights  of  from  family  and  friends;  strictly  en- 
serve  either  them  or  the  public  as  a  adulthood  in  this  society,  why  should  forced,     publicly     supported,     tough 
whole  if  we  think  we  are  solving  many  we  not  let  him  do  that,  providing  he  drunk  driving  laws;  and -compassionate 
of  the  problems  of  drug  abuse  and  al-  does  not  abuse  it  by  getting  in  a  car  but  honest  treatment  programs, 
cohol   abuse  by  passing  this  amend-  and  driving  and  causing  an  accident  or  «  Mr.   LANTOS.   Mr.   Chairman,   the 
j^Q^I  injury.  issue  before  us  today  is  the  need  for 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  The  Maine  approach  gives  that  new  states  to  adopt  a  uniform  drinking  age 
The  CHAIRMAN   The  Chair  recog-  idea  a  chance  to  work,  and  I  will  be  of-  of  21.  Alcohol-related  automobile  acci- 
ni7.p<!  the  eentleman  from  Louisiana  fering  it  on  the  Howard  amendment  dents  are  the  leading  cause  of  death 
"m^  TAUZiNf                            "Juisiana  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^.^j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Americans  between  16  and 

Mr  TATT7TN  Mr  Chairman   I  want  Plo"0  bill  itself.  24    years   of   age.   And   this   time   of 

to^c^faVe  myseTwTthThT^'ninent;  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal-  year-with  graduations  and  proms-is 

just  made.  While  I  intend  to  vote  for  ^"^^.^^J;^^.  ^r  Chairman  lam  ^^^.*f'^    """^    ^°'    alcohol-related 

thp   amendment    let   me   assure    you  ^r.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman  t  am  deaths  to  teenagers. 

fhat  mv  ne^sonal  view^l  thJt  simply  P^^^^^  '"  ^"PP""*^  Congressman  How-        ^he  statistics  are  devastating-some 

pie.  In  the  State  of  Maine  m  J»''  "Jf  j          alcohol-related  auto  crash  in  his       .,,  ^    involved  in  an  alcohol-related 

drnkng  age  was  raised  from  18  to  20.  ^^       lifptime    The  No    1   cause  of             oe  mvoivea  in  an  aiconoi  reiaiea 

xhp  <?»ntP  rif  Maine  did  not  exoerience  J  ner  uieiime     ine  wo    i   cduse  ui  automobile  accident  in  his  or  her  life- 

Iny^^p'p  ^ciL^feTood^'eJull^K^^^^^  fn'"^g[crTs'LT;r  ving''o?\h  f™^'  with  a  high  percentage  caused 

duJtion'of  accident,  and  injury  on  the  ^.O^^'iSTerfca^^fho' dri ach  year  SL^erthTinSSlnc'e  of'IfcChol  llS 

highway  occasioned  by^j^ng  people  j^om  alcohol-related  traffic  accidents,  J'Sj^^eenlgers  di^n  afcohc^i-f^^^^^^^ 

drinking  and  driving.  over   10.000-that   is   40   percent-are  „L°iHp^tr«tlr^f  v^Lr  xht  rat^^^^^^^^ 

The  problem  is  that  this  amendment  ^^^er  the  age  of  21.  accidents  every  year.  The  rate  of  16^  to 

and  others  like  it  do  not  attack  the  "^^enl  Srunk  driver  turns  the  igni-  ^^f^nf  ?  vZ^V'^^rlrnZ^lCni 

central  problem  and  that  is  drinking  tjon  key,  it  is  like  loading  a  dangerous  l^^TnV.ll^l'll.^'^,l  it  if eSmat 

and  driving.  Simply  raising  the  age  to  weapon.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  25-  to  44-year-old  drivers  It  is  es^^^^ 

drink  will  not  stop  young  people  from  innocent     children     and     adults     are  ed  that  over  1,200  lives  will  be  saved  if 


drinking  and  driving 


slaughtered   or   maimed   by   someone 


we  raise  the  drinking  age  to  21. 


So  in  1983  the  State  of  Maine  tried  a    who  decided  that  he  or  she  (and  in  80    .  Jh^P'-"?!^™  °\  '^•"""l^  '^ri"^'^""! 


new  approach,  a  new  idea  that  has    percent  it  is  a  he)  could  handle  a  car 


that  affects  all  of  us,  whether  we  drive 


some  real  success  to  its  credit.  The  ^ter  drinking.  ^l^^^T^'""^.  J      .     \^ZJ^a%1\ 

new  idea  was  to  lower,  in  effect,  the  Porty-four  percent  of  fatal  alcohol-  the  United  States  it  is  estimated  that 

tolerated  level  of  alcohol  content  in  related  crashes  at  night  are  caused  by  10  percent  of  all  drivere  on  the  high- 

the  blood  for  those  under  21.  In  effect,  people  between  age  16  and  24.  Thou-  ways  on  weekend  nights  have  legally 

Maine  said  that  if  you  are  caught  driv-  sands    of    teenagers    are    crippled    or  impaired    abilities    to    drive    or    are 

ing  a  car  and  you  have  0.02  percent  al-  suffer  other  serious  injuries  because  of  drunk^  A  stiidy  by  the  Allstate  insur- 

cohol  in  your  blood,  that  that  is  suffi-  drunk  drivers.  It  is  time  for  Congress  ance  Co.  estimates  that  drunk  drivers 

cient  to  suspend  your  license  for  a  to  face  up  to  these  statistics.  cost  the  American  taxpayer  $Ji   to 

year.  As  a  Minnesota  State  senator,  I  au-  $24  billion  a  year  for  increased  costs  of 

When  Maine  enacted  that  law  in  thored  two  major  laws  that  made  Min-  law  enforcement,  higher  insurance 
1983,  in  just  9  months  1.200  licenses  of  nesota  one  of  the  toughest  States  in  rates,  and  other  costs, 
young  people  under  the  age  of  21  were  the  Nation  on  drunk  driving.  As  a  To  help  reduce  this  inexcusable  and 
suspended.  Young  people  who  were  result,  there  has  been  a  32-percent  de-  unacceptable  carnage  on  our  hign- 
drinking  and  driving  were  in  effect  cline  in  alcohol-related  deaths  since  ways,  we  need  to  seek  a  uniform  drink- 
taken  off  the  roads.  1981.  When  we  lowered  the  voting  age,  ing  age  of  21.  I  am  pleased  to  support 

Now,  given  the  opportunity,  and  I  do  i  was  not  convinced  a  higher  drinking  the    amendment    by    the    gentiernan 

not  have  it  here  with  the  limitations  age  was  a  good  idea.  I  felt  we  did  not  from    New    Jersey    and    the    distin- 

of  time,  but  when  this  amendment  is  have  the  data  showing  it  would  make  a  guished  chairman  of  the  Public  works 

offered  on  the  Florio  bill,  when  the  difference,  that  parents  were  trying  to  and  Transportation   Committee,   jim 

Florio  bill  comes  before  the  House.  I  shirk  their  responsibilities  and  magi-  Howard,  which  would  withhold  ^  eder- 

will  be  offering  the  chance  for  the  cally  resolve  a  complex  social  problem  al  aid  highway  funds  from  any  btate 

House  to  vote  for  an  amendment  that  by  simple  legislation.  There  still  is  a  which  does  not  establish  a  minimum 

would  give  the  States  the  option  to  lot  of  that  wishful  thinking  around  drinking  age  of  21.              ,    .^    ^  '  ■ 

adopt  a  law  like  Maine  has  adopted  but  it  is  just  too  plain  from  study  after       This  bill,  however,  is  only  the  begin- 

and  still  maintain  the  highway  funds  study.  State  after  State:  raising  the  ning.  We  need  to  seek  further  action 

and  not  suffer  the  penalty  of  Federal  age  saves  lives.  Kids  do  not  kill  them-  to   eliminate   drunk   driving    In   this 

law  selves  and  others— at  least  there  are  regard,  I  have  introduced  the  Drunk 

That  is  to  prove  that  there  is  a  new  major  reductions  in  drunk  driving  acci-  and  Drugged  Driving  Prevention  Act. 

way   a  new  approach  of  dealing  with  dents  involving  young  people-when       In  addition  to  encouraging  States  to 

the  terrible  tragedy  of  accident  and  the  age  is  a  uniform  21.  I  consider  raise  the  drinkmg  age  to  21    my  t)ill 

injury  and  death  on  our  highways  oc-  myself    fortunate    as    a    35-year-old  will  increase  the  certainty  and  severity 

casioned  by  the  use  of  alcohol  in  driv-  American  to  get  a  second  chance  to  of  punishment  for  those  found  guilty 

ing    by    penalizing    specifically    the  save  the  lives  of  all  the  future  victims  of  drunk  driving.  Of  every  200  drunk 

young  driver  who  mixes  alcohol  and  of  drunk  drivers.  drivers  on  the  road,  at  ."lost  on^y  1  is 

driving,  which  is  what  we  ought  to  be  I  hope  that  today's  vote  is  only  the  arrested.  The  probability  of  getting 

doing  rather  than  simply  creating  a  first  of  many  as  we  consider  the  Presi-  caught  while  driving  under  the  influ- 

new  discrimination  for  those  people,  dential     Commission's     recommenda-  ence  of  alcohol  is  slim.  Furthermore, 

young  people  between  the  ages  of  18  tions.  We  will  have  succeeded  in  this  of  those  who  are  caught,  few  receive 

and  21.  »rea  only  when  no  person  who  has  serious  penalties. 
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My  bill  seeks  to  get  at  the  source  of 
the  problem  by  encouraging  States  to 
enact  laws  against  those  persons  sell- 
ing alcohol  to  persons  who  are  already 
legally  drunk  or  who  are  minors.  The 
drunk  driver  is  not  the  only  responsi- 
ble individual  in  an  alcohol-related  ac 
cident— the  bartender  who  sold  the 
drinks  or  the  liquor  store  clerk  who 
sold  the  bottle  bears  some  responsibil- 
ity, and  they  too  should  be  punished. 

In  addition  my  bill  provides  incen 
tives  to  the  States  to  modernize  traffic 
record  systems  in  order  to  improve  en- 
forcement of  highway  safety  rules  and 
regulations.  This  will  help  insure 
better  prosecution  of  those  who  vio- 
late drunk  driving  laws. 

We  must  protect  our  children  and 
remove  drunk  drivers  from  our  roads. 
Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  work  to  enact  legislation 
affecting  drunk  driving  this  year.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  full  support  of  this  amendment  to 
withhold  certain  amounts  of  Federal 
highway  aid  from  those  States  that  do 
not  adopt  a  minimum  drinking  age  of 
21.  Simply  put.  those  States  that 
refuse  to  raise  their  drinking  age  to  21 
are  ignoring  a  proven  fact— raising  the 
drinking  age  to  21  saves  lives. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  the  Pres- 
idential Commission  on  Drunk  Driving 
reported  last  year  that  raising  the 
legal  drinking  age  produced  an  aver 
age  annual  reduction  of  28  percent  in 
nighttime  fatal  crashes  involving  af- 
fected 18-  to  21-year-old  drivers.  One 
of  the  studies  indicated  that  if  all  re- 
maining States  raised  the  legal  drink- 
ing age  to  21.  there  would  be  730  fewer 
young  persons  killed  annually  on  U.S. 
highways.  It  should  be  noted  that  only 
19  States  currently  have  a  minimum 
drinking  age  of  21. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  York,  the 
number  of  alcohol-related  fatal  traffic 
accidents  involving  18-year  olds 
dropped  by  a  dramatic  42  percent  in 
the  12  months  after  New  York  raLsed 
its  drinking  age  from  18  to  19  in  1982 
and  I  am  supportive  of  efforts  to  raise 
the  age  further  in  New  York  to  21. 
Similar  positive  results  from  raising 
the  drinking  age  have  also  been  expe- 
rienced recently  by  such  States  as  New 
Jersey.  Michigan,  and  Maine. 

If  these  favorable  statistics  are  not 
enough  to  convince  the  States  to  raise 
their  drinking  age.  let  us  remind  them 
of  the  negative.  For  instance,  of  the 
25.000  Americans  who  die  each  year 
from  alcohol-related  traffic  accidents. 
10.000,  or  40  percent,  are  under  the 
age  of  21.  In  fact,  alcohol-related  traf- 
fic accidents  are  the  No.  1  cause  of 
death  among  persons  in  the  18-  to  21- 
year-age  bracket.  Further,  when  New 
Jersey  reduced  its  drinking  age  from 
21  to  18  years  in  1973.  the  number  of 
drunk  driving  deaths  in  the  18-  to  20- 
year-age  range  tripled  within  a  year 
and  the  number  of  deaths  climbed 
every    year    after,    until    New   Jersey 


could  no  longer  ignore  the  facts  and 
they  restored  the  21-year  minimum 
drinking  age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thanks  to  increased 
public  awareness  about  the  drunk  driv- 
ing problem,  largely  attributable  to 
the  efforts  of  such  responsible  and 
hard-working  groups  like  MADD,  and 
New  York  State's  stop  DWI  program, 
more  and  more  Americans  realize  the 
obvious  need  for  a  21 -year  drinking 
age.  In  fact,  a  Gallup  poll  in  1982 
showed  not  only  that  77  percent  of  all 
Americans  support  a  uniform  21 -year 
drinking  age.  but  that  58  percent  of 
18-  to  20-year-olds  also  favor  the 
higher  drinking  age.  Ju.st  last  year, 
after  thoroughly  researching  the 
drunk  driving  problem,  the  Presiden- 
tial Commi.ssion  on  Drunk  Driving 
called  for  a  law  to  withhold  Federal 
highway  aid  from  those  States  that  do 
not  adopt  a  minimum  drinking  age  of 
21. 

This  is  a  tough  .ipproach  to  a  very 
tough  problem.  It  i.s  also  an  approach 
that  works,  having  been  used  in  the 
mid-1970's  to  gel  States  to  adopt  a  55 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit.  While  I 
accept  making  Federal  highway  dol- 
lars contingent  upon  States  raising 
their  drinking  age  to  21  a.s  a  major 
step  in  the  war  against  drunk  driving. 
I  believe  the  States  require  even 
stronger  Federal  direction  on  the  is^ue 
of  drunk  driving.  That  is  why  I  au- 
thored a  bill  in  May  1983  that  would 
make  Federal  highway  dollars  contin- 
gent upon  setting  a  21-year  drinking 
age.  as  well  as  six  other  State  re- 
sponses to  the  drunk  driving  crisis. 

For  example,  under  my  bill  (H.R. 
2886)  Federal  highway  dollars  would 
be  withheld  from  those  States  that 
failed  to: 

First,  adopt  the  21 -year  drinking 
age; 

Second,  suspend  the  license  of  a 
first-time  drunk  dri\ing  offender; 

Third,  impose  a  mandatory  30-day 
jail  sentence  for  anyone  convicted  of 
driving  on  a  suspended  license; 

Fourth,  impose  a  mandatory  jail  or 
community  service  sentence  for  repeat 
drunk  driving  offenders; 

Fifth,  conform  to  a  0.10  percent 
blood  alcohol  content  standard  for 
drunk  drivers; 

Sixth,  establish  a  public  awareness 
program  to  inform  residents  of  im- 
proved drunk  driving  laws  and  efforts 
to  enforce  those  laws;  and 

Seventh,  establish  a  rehabilitation 
and  treatment  program  for  repeat 
drunk  drivers. 

The  need  for  these  stronger  Federal 
directives  are  clear.  Consider,  for  in- 
stance, that  drunk  driving  kills  70 
Americans  a  day.  Although  precise  fig- 
ures are  not  available,  some  law  en- 
forcement officials  estimate  that  only 
1  drunk  driver  out  of  2.000  is  ever  ar- 
rested. 

Despite  these  alarming  figures,  less 
than  half  the  States  suspend  the  li- 


cense of  a  drunk  driver  upon  the  first 
conviction,  and  only  21  States  have 
mandatory  jail  sentences  for  repeat 
drunk  driving  offenders.  When  it 
comes  to  a  minimum  21-year  drinking 
age.  as  well  as  drunk  driving  public 
awareness  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, the  States  have  been  even  less 
responsive. 

Simply  put,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
States  are  not  adequately  responding 
to  the  drunk  driving  problem  despite 
some  very  convincing  facts  indicating 
what  types  of  reforms  would  help  to 
prevent  the  thousands  of  drunk  driv- 
ing deatlis  and  injuries  each  year.  By 
adopting  this  amendment  today,  we 
would  be  sending  a  very  important 
signal  to  the  States  about  just  how 
strongly  we  feel  about  the  drunk  driv- 
ing crisis;  and  more  importantly,  we 
would  be  saving  lives. » 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  which 
attains  the  goal  of  establishing  a  uni- 
form minimum  drinking  age  of  21.  As 
a  cosponsor  of  one  of  the  similar  meas- 
ures addressing  the  frightening  reality 
regarding  the  incidence  of  teenage 
drinking  and  driving.  I  am  pleased  to 
ha\e  this  opportunity  to  speak  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  and  urge  my 
colleagues  like  support. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  assign- 
ment of  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  Drunk  Driving  several  years  ago 
and  of  their  sub.sequent  report  filed  in 
the  fall  of  1983.  The  Commi.ssion  was 
appointed  the  task  of  encouraging 
States  and  local  governments,  as  well 
as  the  private  sector,  to  implement 
programs  to  reduce  the  carnage  on  our 
highways  caused  by  the  excessive  use 
of  alcohol  by  American  motorists.  In 
response  to  the  Commissions  report 
and  recommendations  by  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  this 
amendment  and  similar  proposals 
have  been  introduced  establishing  a 
uniform  minimum  drinking  age. 

After  years  of  needle.ss  tragedy 
touching  so  many  innocent  lives,  the 
statistics  have  begun  to  speak  for 
themselves.  Approximately  5,000  per- 
sons are  killed  each  year  in  alcohol-re- 
lated crashes  involving  drivers  under 
the  age  of  21,  representing  over  20  per- 
cent of  all  alcohol-related  traffic  fa- 
talities. This  same  age  group  com- 
prises only  10  percent,  I  want  to 
repeat  that  figure.  10  percent  of  all  li- 
censed drivers,  and  only  about  9  per 
cent  of  the  vehicle  miles  driven  per 
year.  These  numbers  add  up  to  this 
chilling  fact;  Alcohol-related  auto  acci- 
dents are  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  our  Nation's  teenagers.  We  can 
no  longer  allow  these  precious  lives  to 
be  taken  from  us  when  the  avenue  to 
change  this  violent  course  is  open  and 
available. 

Portions  of  my  district  in  New  York 
border  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
minimum  drinking  age  in  New  Jersey 
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is  21  while  the  legal  age  in  New  York 
is  19.  Not  1  month  passes  that  my  dis- 
trict papers  do  not  make  mention  of 
an  alcohol-related  accident  or  fatality 
involving  teenagers,  many  of  whom 
have  crossed  the  State  line  to  imbibe 
and  enjoy  New  York's  more  lenient 
drinking  laws.  By  establishing  a  uni- 
form drinking  age  the  allure  of  travel- 
ing to  another  State  where  the  drink- 
ing age  is  lower  would  be  eliminated, 
an  integral  step  to  making  any  State's 
drinking  laws  capable  of  aiding  the 
people  it  is  attempting  to  protect. 

An  eight-State  study  by  the  National 
Highway   Traffic   Safety   Administra- 
tion showed  that  raising  the  drinking 
age  produced  an  average  28-percent  re- 
duction  in    fatal   accidents   involving 
drivers  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
years  of  age.  This  amendment  is  a  de- 
finitive   step    in    the   right   direction 
toward  protecting  Our  young  people  at 
an  age  when  the  pressure  to  assimilate 
to  adult  lifestyles  often  forces  them  to 
abandon  their  commonsense.  However, 
we  should  not  place  the  nemesis  for 
this  problem  on  just  the  young  people. 
Society  must  be  an  active  partner  in 
establishing  and  reinforcing  behavior- 
al  norms  throughout  all  of  its  net- 
works and  social  settings,  conveying 
the  message  loud  and  clear  that  to 
drink  and  drive  is  not  only  dangerous 
but  is  also  illegal  and  that  those  laws 
will  be  enforced  and  reinforced  at  the 
Federal  and  State  level  until  we  have 
this  problem  eradicated.  Accordingly.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment  establishing  a 
uniform  minimum  drinking  age.« 
•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  today  to  rise  in  support  of 
Congressman  Howard's  amendment  to 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act.  This 
amendment  would  withhold  5  percent 
of  a  State's  highway  funds  in  fiscal 
year    1985   and    10   percent   of   these 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1986.  if  a  State 
does  not  establish  a  minimum  drinking 
age  of  21. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3870,  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  national 
drinking  age.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  this  issue  because  of  the 
disparity  which  currently  exists 
among  the  States  minimum  legal 
drinking  age.  The  National  Safety 
Council  recently  announced  that  a  15- 
to  24-year-old  American's  death  rate  is 
higher  today  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 
The  leading  single  cause  of  death  for 
this  age  group  is  drunk  driving. 

It  is  time  that  we  put  a  stop  to  the 
serious  problem  of  drunken  driving 
and  establish  a  nationwide  drinking 
age  of  21.  Groups  such  as  the  National 
Safety  Council,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving  (MADD)  have  made 
this  concept  top  priority. 

During  the  1982  school  year,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  high 
school  students  from  Northern  High- 
lands   Regional    High   School.    They 


shared  with  me  their  conununity-wide 
campaign  against  drunk  driving  and 
expressed  their  concerns  for  the  low 
drinking  age  which  exists  in  a  majori- 
ty of  the  States.  A  major  concern  of 
these  students  was  that  many  of  their 
peers,  while  not  of  legal  drinking  age 
of  19  in  New  Jersey,  were  able  to 
obtain  alcoholic  beverages  in  New 
York  State,  just  minutes  away  where 
the  legal  drinking  age  was  18.  Today, 
the  disparity  remains  where  the  legal 
drinking  age  in  New  Jersey  is  21  and  in 
New  York  it  is  19.  Clearly,  if  young 
people  in  high  school  can  see  the  need 
for  change,  we  as  responsible  legisla- 
tors, must  respond  to  their  valid  con- 
cerns. 

We  must  firmly  commit  ourselves  to 
the  premise  that  a  uniform  and  higher 
minimum  drinking  age  is  fundamental 
to  any  serious  attempt  to  curb  the  na- 
tional drunk  driving  epidemic* 
•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though teenagers  comprise  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  driving  popu- 
lation, the  increasing  number  of  alco- 
hol-related deaths  that  teenaged  driv- 
ers are  involved  in  is  horrifying. 

During   this   season   of   proms   and 
graduation  celebrations.  I  feel  that  it 
is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  focus 
attention   on   this   problem   that   im- 
pacts our  teenagers  not  only  on  the 
highways,  but  in  our  homes,  schools, 
and  workplaces.  Indeed,  alcohol  abuse 
threatens  the  very  quality  of  life  in 
this  country.  Clearly,  a  bold  new  initi- 
ative is  needed  to  form  public  policy 
on  alcohol  abuse  in  America.  A  first 
step  toward  this  goal  can  be  found  in 
legislation   introduced   by   my   distin- 
guished colleague  and  chairman  of  the 
Public     Works     and     Transportation 
Committee,  Mr.  Howard.  This  legisla- 
tion, of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor,  encourages  States  to  adopt  a 
minimum  drinking  age  of  21  by  using 
Federal  highway  funds  as  leverage;  5 
percent  of  a  State's  annual  highway 
apportionment  for  fiscal  year  1986  will 
be  withheld  from  States  which  do  not 
adopt  the  age  21  drinking  age  require- 
ment; 10  percent  of  the  apportionment 
in  fiscal  year  1987  will  be  withheld  if 
that  State  still  fails  to  comply.  Enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  not  only 
reduce  the  number  of  deaths  resulting 
from   drunk   driving,    it   will   demon- 
strate to  young  people  that  alcohol  is 
a  potentially  dangerous  drug  that  is 
neither  glamorous  nor  healthy.  More 
important,  such  a  policy  will  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  all  sectors  of  the  commu- 
nity—families,      schools,       churches, 
media,  businesses— to  get  involved  in 
the  development  of  a  strategy  to  pre- 
vent   alcoholism    and    alcohol-related 
problems.  This  strategy  should  consid- 
er the  pervasive  influence  of  advertis- 
ing in  our  daily  lives,  the  important 
role  of  education,  and  the  importance 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  guiding 
policy  on  this  issue. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  some  respon- 
sibility for  remedying  the  problem  of 
drunk  driving  and  the  larger  problem 
of  alcohol  abuse;  the  Howard  bill  is  a 
logical  and  reasonable  start.* 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  which  en- 
courages States  which  have  not  al- 
ready done  so  to  adopt  21  as  the  mini- 
mum age  for  the  purchase  and  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages.  This 
bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  reduce  a  State's  apportion- 
ment for  Federal  aid  highway  funds 
by  5  percent  beginning  in  1985  and  10 
percent  the  second  year  in  which  the 
minimum  drinking  age  is  less  than  21. 
The  combination  of  drinking  and 
driving  is  the  No.  1  killer  of  teenagers 
in  the  United  States.  While  there  is  no 
question  that  drunk  driving  pervades 
all  age  groups  of  our  licensed  popula- 
tion, for  teenagers  it  is  especially 
severe.  Drinking  and  driving  claims 
the  lives  of  5,000  teenagers  each  year. 
This  means  that  14  teenagers  die  each 
day  in  drunk  driving  accidents. 

The  Surgeon  General  has  reported 
that  overall  life  expectancy  has  im- 
proved in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  75  years  for  every  age  group 
except  one— 15-  to  24-year-olds.  In 
fact,  their  life  expectancy  has  de- 
creased because  of  drinking  and  driv- 
ing. 

As  if  the  pain  and  suffering  were  not 
enough,  insurance  companies  have  es- 
timated that  teenage  drunk  driving 
costs  our  society  $6  billion  per  year.  In 
States  where  the  drinking  age  was 
raised  to  21,  numerous  studies  show  a 
significant  drop  in  the  frequency  of  al- 
cohol-related crashes  and  deaths  in- 
volving drivers  under  that  age.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  State  of  California 
has  consistently  maintained  a  mini- 
mum drinking  age  of  21. 

Drinking  and  driving  are  a  lethal 
mix.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

D  1520 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson: 
Page  8,  after  line  3.  insert  the  following: 

■■(3)  Any  increase  in  the  amount  of  funds 
which  any  State  may  obligate  in  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  of  funds  which  all  the 
Stales  may  obligate  in  such  year  under  any 
obligation  ceiling  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  programs 
established  by  any  law  enacted  before,  on. 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section. 
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Pmge  8.  line  4.  strike  out  "(S)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '(4)". 
Page  8.  after  line  6.  insert  the  following. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  subsections  (b)  and  <j)  of  sec- 
tion 131  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Sys 
terns  Act  of  1982  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
obligation  limitation. 

Page  28.  after  line  14.  insert  the  following: 

(gg)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  highway  project  on  a  segment  of  the 
Pederal-aid  primary  system  which  connects 
Interstate  route  1-75  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Vernon.  Kentucky,  with  Kentucky 
State  route  80  in  the  vicinity  of  Shopville. 
Kentucky,  for  the  purposes  of  demonstrat- 
ing methods  of  improving  highway  safety 
and  traffic  flow  and  improving  access  to  a 
national  river  and  recreation  area. 

(hh)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  highway  project  in  Pine  City,  Minne- 
sota, to  demonstrate  methods  of  enhancing 
economic  development  and  improving  high- 
way safety  and  traffic  flow  by  construction 
of  an  interchange  between  a  highway  on  the 
Interstate  System  and  a  county  State-aid 
highway. 

<ii)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  highway  project  in  the  city  of  Paso 
Robles.  California,  to  construct  a  two-lane, 
east-west  bridge  which  will  span  the  Salinas 
River,  a  federally  designated  highway,  and  a 
railroad  line  and  will  be  located  south  of  the 
existing  bridges  spanning  such  river  in  such 
city,  for  the  purposes  of  demonstrating 
methods  of  improving  highway  safety  and 
traffic  flow  and  enhancing  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Page  28.  line  15.  strike  out  'igg)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■ijj''. 

Page  28.  line  18.  strike  out  and  (ff)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■  (ff i.  (ggi.  (hh).  and 
(ii)". 

Page  28.  line  21.  strike  out  (hhi  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(kk)". 

Page  34.  line  9.  strike  out  'and" 

Page  34.  line  13.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

Page  34.  after  line  13.  insert  the  following: 

(36)  to  carry  out  subsection  (gg)  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985.  and 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986; 

(37)  to  carry  out  subsection  (hh)  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $2,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986:  and 

(38)  to  carry  out  subsection  (ID  of  this  sec- 
lion  not  to  exceed  $4,100,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septemt)er  30.  1985:  and 

Page  34.  line  14.  strike  out  ■  (ii>'  and  in.sert 
in  lieu  thereof    (ID". 

Page  48.  line  16.  strike  out  December  30. 
1986."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30. 
1986.". 

Page  48.  line  20.  strike  out    April  1.  1987, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1986.". 

Page  54.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  period  on  line  5  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  not  less  than  one  quarter  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  funds  expended  under  landscap- 
ing contracts  under  this  title  in  any  State  in 
any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
used  for  the  planting  of  native  wildflower 
seeds  and  seedlings. 

Page  58.  after  line  5,  insert  the  following: 

PCASIBILITY  STUDY  Of  CONNECTING  HIGHWAYS 

Sec.  141.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta 
tion  shall  carry  out  a  study  of  the  feasibility 


of  constructing  a  new  east-west  highway 
linking  the  Delaware  Memorial  Bridge  with 
the  Atlantic  City  Expressway  and  other 
north-south  highways  in  southern  New 
Jersey.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  such  study,  along  with  recommenda- 
tions, not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other 
than  the  Mass  Transit  Account)  to  carry  out 
this  section  not  to  exceed  $200,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 

(c)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  study  under 
this  section  shall  be  100  per  centum,  and 
such  funds  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  obli- 
gation limitation. 

FACILITATION  OF  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  FOUR- 
LANE  BRIDCE-TUNNEL  COMPLEX 

Sec  142.  In  order  to  construct  a  four-lane 
bridge-tunnel  complex  acro.ss  Hampton 
Roads,  Virginia,  as  part  of  an  Interstate 
route— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  ensure  that  the 
highway  project  for  construction  of  such 
complex  is  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion of  the  State  of  Virginia;  and 

(2>  any  project  for  navigation,  Newport 
News  Creek.  Virginia,  authorized  by  any 
Federal  law  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
the  relocation  and  reconstruction  by  the 
State  of  Virginia  of  such  project  for  naviga- 
tion upon  approval  of  plans  for  such  reloca- 
tion and  reconstruction  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  but  since  there  were 
two  versions  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  since  there  was  some  contro- 
versy about  which  one  that  got  up 
there.  I  just  would  like  to  inquire  if 
there  are  six  pages  to  that  document 
which  you  have  ending  with  the  words 
"Chief  of  Engineers," 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  is 
correct, 

Mr.  SNYDER,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  this  amendment  with  the  full 
support  and  concurrence  of  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on      Surface      Transportation.      The 


amendment  has  been  reviewed  by  af- 
fected Members  and  they  strongly 
support  the  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  technical  and  clarifying  lan- 
guage to  the  bill  and  to  address  seven 
important  projects  that  have  recently 
been  brought  to  the  committee's  at- 
tention. The  technical  amendments 
would  simply  revise  a  reporting  date 
for  a  study  and  clarify  provisions  for 
the  use  of  additional  obligational  au- 
thority by  a  State  for  highway  and 
highway  safety  construction  programs 
to  insure  that  no  State  would  lose  obli- 
gational authority  as  a  result  of  the 
increaised  allotments. 

The  committee  has  been  made  aware 
of  three  important  projects  to  demon- 
strate methods  of  improving  highway 
safety  and  traffic  flow  and  to  meet 
other  local  concerns.  The  amendment 
also  authorizes  a  feasibility  study  for  a 
fourth  project  and  allows  a  modifica- 
tion to  accommodate  a  fifth  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides for  an  authorization  of  $16  mil- 
lion for  the  upgrading  of  a  two-lane 
primary  highway  in  Kentucky.  Route 
461.  as  a  major  access  highway  to  the 
South  Fork  River  and  Recreation 
Area.  The  improvements  along  Route 
461  will  reduce  safety  and  traffic  con- 
gestion problems  ancJ  will  also  signifi- 
cantly upgrade  the  existing  traffic  cor- 
ridor which  includes  Interstate  75  and 
Route  27. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for 
the  construction  of  an  interchange  be- 
tween a  highway  on  the  Interstate 
System,  1-35.  and  a  coimty  highway  in 
an  economically  depressed  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pine  City,  Minn.  This 
project  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
Governor  and  the  impacted  munici- 
palities. The  amendment  authorizes 
$2.6  million  for  the  construction  of  the 
interchange. 

In  order  to  insure  construction  for  a 
badly  needed  two-lane  bridge  to  ac- 
commodate traffic  flows  across  the  Sa- 
linas River,  the  amendment  provides 
$4.1  million  for  the  construction  of  the 
bridge.  This  project  will  reduce  the 
safety  congestion  hazards  that  exist 
among  the  functionally  obsolete  struc- 
tures now  serving  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing area. 

Another  very  important  issue  that 
the  amendment  addresses  is  the  need 
to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  of  an 
east-west  highway  corridor  to  accom- 
modate the  increases  in  traffic  being 
generated  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlantic 
City.  N.J.  The  provision  authorizes 
$200,000  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  new 
east-west  highway  linking  north-south 
highways  in  the  area.  The  study  will 
also  investigate  the  long-range  plan- 
ning efforts  needed  to  reduce  the 
transportation  crises  developing  in  the 
area. 
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This  provision  would  permit  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  approve  a  pro- 
posed modification  in  the  design  and 
configuration  of  a  navigation  project 
in  Newport  News  Creek,  Va.  to  accom- 
modate the  construction  of  a  four-lane 
highway  bridge  and  tunnel  complex 
across  Hampton  Roads.  Va.  This 
amendment  does  not  require  any  addi- 
tional Federal  funds. 

An  additional  provision  will  reiterate 
existing  law  that  two  projects  which 
were  authorized  in  the  1982  act  will  be 
outside  of  the  State's  obligation  ceil- 
ing. 

Finally,  a  perfecting  change  will  be 
made  on  section  134  to  make  it  con- 
form to  the  committee's  intent  and 
understanding  that  at  least  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  of  the  value  of  landscap- 
ing contracts  a  State  enters  into  in  a 
year  shall  be  for  the  planting  of  wild- 
flowers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvanla. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  this  amendment;  we 
find  it  noncontroversial.and  accept  It 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments  being 
offered  en  bloc  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson)  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

These  provisions  are  totally  consist- 
ent with  the  policy  thrust  and  sub- 
stantive content  of  H.R.  5504  and 
therefore  should  prove  noncontrover- 
sial.  It  is  altogether  appropriate  that 
we  consider  them  en  bloc  in  the  inter- 
est of  time. 

The  first  relates  to  one  important 
improvement  in  the  bill,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  certain  States  with  a 
large  backlog  of  unobligated  appor- 
tionments to  work  through  at  least  a 
significant  portion  of  that  backlog 
over  a  3-year  period.  The  amendment 
simply  makes  clear  that  the  additional 
obligation  authority  provided  to  the 
States  involved  is  in  addition  to  that 
provided  by  an  overall  obligation  ceil- 
ing in  effect  at  the  time. 

A  second  provision  clarifies  and  reaf- 
firms the  intent  of  the  1982  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  that 
two  demonstration  projects  are  and 
should  remain  outside  the  obligation 
celling. 

A  third  provision  authorizes  a 
project  with  which  I  am  quite  familiar. 
It  involves  significant  upgrading  of  a 
segment  of  Route  461  in  south-central 
Kentucky  which  is  destined  to  become 
part  of  a  principal  access  route  to  a 
major  national  river  and  recreation 


area  now  imder  development.  My  col- 
league from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Rogers)  is 
to  be  commended  for  calling  this  par- 
ticular need  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee. 

Two  other  provisions  also  are  in  the 
committee  amendment,  providing  an 
interstate  interchange  in  Minnesota 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Oberstar,  and  an 
important  bridge  project  in  the  city  of 
Paso  Robles,  Calif.,  requested  by  Mr. 
Thomas. 

Another  provision  authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  insure  that  a 
four-lane,  bridge-tunnel  complex 
across  Hampton  Roads.  Va..  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  of  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  It  also 
provides  that  any  navigation  project 
authorized  by  Federal  law  for  Newport 
News  Creek  is  modified  to  authorize 
the  State  of  Virginia  to  relocate  and 
reconstruct  that  project  according  to 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Finally,  there  is  a  purely  technical 
amendment  dealing  with  a  date 
change,  and  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  a  new  east-west  high- 
way link  connecting  the  Delaware  Me- 
morial Bridge  with  the  Atlantic  City 
Expressway  and  other  north-south 
highways  in  southern  New  Jersey,  in- 
corporated at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hughes. 

As  I  remarked,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
no  basis  for  objection  to  these  provi- 
sions and  urge  their  adoption. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  might,  there  are  12  amendments  at 
the  desk;  I  do  not  know  how  many  are 
drifting  around  here  in  people's  pock- 
ets. A  couple  of  them  are  controver- 
sial. We  spent  2  hours  on  a  noncontro- 
versial  first  amendment. 

I  take  it  the  Members  would  like  to 
get  out  since  it  does  not  look  like  we 
have  a  session  tomorrow,  since  we  got 
consent  to  file  the  rule  on  the  immi- 
gration bill. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  on  the 
noncontroversial  ones  to  revise  and 
extend  so  we  can  get  out. 

On  the  controversial  matters,  of 
course,  the  Members  want  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act,  because  it 
will  make  possible  the  continuing  re- 
newal of  our  Nation's  network  of  high- 
ways, a  system  which  is  unparalleled 
in  the  world.  I  want  to  make  sure  our 
Federal  highway  system  stays  that 
way.  because  it  is  vital  to  our  national, 
regional,  and  local  commerce. 

I  wish  to  request  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port for  the  Public  Works  Committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  5504.  A  portion  of 
the  funds  contained  in  the  amendment 
would  be  authorized  for  a  critically 
needed  bridge  across  an  interstate 
highway  which  bisects  the  city  of  Paso 
Robles,  Calif. 


The  bridge  would  relieve  dangerous 
traffic  overloads  on  an  existing  bridge 
which  was  designed  to  carry  17,000  ve- 
hicles per  day  but  already  darries 
20,000  vehicles  per  day.  The  slow- 
moving  traffic  created  by  the  bridge 
bottleneck  not  only  emits  more  auto- 
mobile pollution,  but  it  also  creates 
safety  problems  for  emergency  vehi- 
cles trying  to  reach  their  destinations. 
The  population  of  Paso  Robles  is  ex- 
pected to  double  within  15  years,  cre- 
ating even  greater  potential  traffic 
tieups  as  the  city's  commercial  and 
residential  growth  proceeds. 

Most  of  Paso  Robles'  future  growth 
is  expected  to  happen  in  the  southeast 
portion  of  the  city,  across  Highway 
101,  the  Salinas  River  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  line  from  the 
city's  commercial  center.  A  bridge 
spanning  the  highway,  the  river,  and 
the  railroad  would  link  this  new 
growth  area  with  the  rest  of  the  city, 
would  relieve  traffic  overloads  and 
create  much  safer  driving  conditions 
for  motorists. 

The  city  has  turned  to  its  own  cof- 
fers to  raise  the  seed  money  for  a  new 
bridge,  but  has  been  unable  to  secure 
county.  State,  or  Federal  agency  funds 
to  complete  the  project.  The  funds  au- 
thorized under  the  amendment  will 
come  from  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration trust  fund  and  will  result 
in  no  additional  budget  expense  for 
the  U.S.  Government.  In  view  of  the 
extremely  critical  safety  factors  in- 
volved both  now  and  in  the  very  near 
future  for  motorists  in  Paso  Robles,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
project. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
which  is  being  offered  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

This  includes  permission  for  the 
State  of  Virginia  to  make  certain 
changes  to  a  navigation  project  in 
order  to  allow  construction  of  a  13.9- 
mile  bridge  tunnel  complex.  This 
bridge  tunnel  project  is  part  of  the 
Interstate  664  project  which  will  link 
the  north  and  south  shores  of  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  This  third  crossing  of 
Hampton  Roads  is  essential  to  relieve 
the  dangerously  overcrowded  condi- 
tions which  exist  on  the  two  existing 
crossings. 

This  provision  has  no  financial 
impact  on  the  bill.  The  channel  reloca- 
tion has  long  been  a  part  of  the 
project  design,  and  has  already  been 
included  in  the  cost  estimate  for  this 
project. 

The  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
1-664  project  and  the  change  in  the 
navigation  project  it  authorizes  was 
offered  in  an  abundance  of  caution, 
based  upon  an  attorney's  opinion  that 
it  was  necessary.  There  is  some  doubt 
this  view  is  correct,  but  as  I  said,  in  an 
abundance  of  caution,  I  offered  the 
amendment  and  appreciate  the  com- 
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mittee's  willingness  to  accept  it.  I 
would  add  that  a  similar  amendment 
to  the  Water  Resources  Committee 
bill,  which  hopefully  we  will  act  upon 
on  the  floor,  was  offered  at  the  com 
mittee  level  for  the  same  purpose  and 
reason. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  cooperation, 
time,  and  effort  the  Public  Works 
Committee  have  expended  in  helping 
with  this  important  project. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank 
you  very  much.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  House  miblic  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  Jim  Howard,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation, Glenn  Anderson  of  Califor- 
nia, as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
members.  Gene  Snyder  and  Bud  Shu- 
STER,  for  their  outstanding  efforts  in 
developing  this  legislation.  They  are 
among  the  leading  experts  in  the 
world  in  the  field  of  transportation, 
and  I  know  this  legislation  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  our  Nation  s 
most  pressing  transportation  prob 
lems. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  and 
which  was  incorporated  into  the  com- 
mittee amendments,  is  intended  to  ad- 
dress a  critical  transportation  problem 
in  my  district  in  southern  New  Jersey. 
That  is.  the  need  to  study  the  feasibili- 
ty of  an  east-west  highway  corridor  to 
handle  the  tremendous  amount  of 
traffic  traveling  to  and  from  the  south 
Jersey  seashore. 

During  the  past  9  years,  my  district 
has  undergone  a  transformation  which 
is  unparalleled  in  our  region.  With 
such  beautiful  and  popular  seashore 
resorts  as  exist  from  Cape  May  to  Bar- 
negat  Light,  tourism  has  always  been 
a  mainstay  of  our  local  economy.  How- 
ever, with  the  introduction  of  the 
casino  gaming  industry  into  Atlantic 
City  in  1978,  the  tourism  industry  has 
literally  exploded  in  our  area.  While 
this  industry  has  brought  thousands 
of  new  jobs  and  many  t)enefits  into 
south  Jersey.  It  has  also  helped  create 
a  transportation  problem  which  is  fast 
reaching  the  crisis  stage. 

In  1978.  when  the  first  casino 
opened  in  Atlantic  City,  thre  were  7 
million  visitors  to  the  resort.  In  the  5 
years  since  that  time,  nine  additional 
casinos  have  opened  in  Atlantic  City, 
and  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
resort  has  nearly  quadrupled.  In  fact, 
we  had  26.4  million  visitors  to  Atlantic 
City  alone  last  year,  marking  the  third 
straight  year  that  Atlantic  City  was 
the  most  frequently  visited  resort  in 
the  entire  country.  Of  these  visitors. 
14  million  arrived  in  Atlantic  City  by 
car,  and  another  11  million  by  bus. 

As  staggering  as  those  numt)ers  are, 
they  are  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
By  1987.  at  least  three  more  casinos 
are  scheduled  to  open,  and  the 
number  of  visitors  to  Atlantic  City  is 
expected   to  jump   to   35   million   per 


year.  At  the  same  time,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  has  just  com- 
mitted some  $6  billion  to  a  nationwide 
aviation  modernization  program,  much 
of  which  is  revolving  around  the  FAA 
Technical  Center  in  Atlantic  County. 
This  modernization  program  is  stimu- 
lating a  major  high  technology  indus- 
try in  our  area,  and  increasing  the 
pressure  even  more  on  our  local  high- 
ways. On  top  of  that,  there  will  be 
some  75.000  people  employed  in 
casino-related  jobs  who  will  be  travel- 
ing to  and  from  Atlantic  City  to  work. 

That  is.  if  they  can  figure  out  a  way 
to  get  to  Atlantic  City.  Our  highway 
system  in  South  Jersey,  which  has 
been  sadly  neglected  by  the  Stale  over 
the  years,  is  totally  inadequate  for 
handling  this  volume  of  traffic.  In 
fact,  for  visitors  arriving  from  the 
south  via  the  Delaware  Memorial 
Bridge,  there  is  nothing  but  two-lane 
highways  available  to  take  them  di- 
rectly east  to  Atlantic  City.  The  traffic 
congestion  is  already  unbearable,  and 
with  the  visitation  rate  increasing  by 
some  15  percent  per  year,  we  are  fast 
approaching  the  saturation  point  on 
our  local  highways. 

This  problem  is  not  limited  to  Atlan- 
tic City,  by  any  means.  I  make  my 
home  in  Ocean  City,  which  is  located 
in  Cape  May  County.  On  summer 
weekends,  in  particular,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  traffic  to  back  up  for  sev- 
eral hours  waiting  to  cross  the  bridges 
into  the  Wildwoods  and  other  Cape 
May  County  resorts. 

In  Salem  and  Cumberland  Counties, 
the  problems  are  equally  serious.  With 
traffic  pouring  off  the  Delaware  Me- 
morial Bridge  onto  Routes  40  and  49 
around  the  clock,  small  communities 
like  Woodstown,  Elmer,  and  Buena  are 
being  swamped  with  cars  and  buses. 
This  constant  traffic  congestion  is  pol- 
luting the  air,  destroying  the  tranquil- 
lity of  this  basically  rural  area,  and 
disrupting  the  lives  of  the  thousands 
of  people  who  make  South  Jersey 
their  home.  In  many  areas,  our  local 
highways  are  beginning  to  resemble  gi- 
gantic parking  lots,  as  traffic  backs  up 
mile  after  mile. 

When  casino  gaming  was  introduced 
into  Atlantic  City,  no  one  in  their  wild- 
est imagination  anticipated  the  type 
of  growth  which  has  occurred  in  our 
region.  That  is  precisely  why  I  have 
introduced  this  amendment  to  the 
Surface  Transportation  Act.  My 
amendment  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  constructing 
a  new  east-west  highway  linking  the 
Delaware  Memorial  Bridge  with  the 
Atlantic  City  Expressway,  Route  55, 
the  Garden  State  Parkway,  and  other 
north-south  highways  in  southern 
New  Jersey. 

I  emphasize  that  this  is  only  a  feasi- 
bility study,  which  would  in  no  way 
commit  us  to  the  construction  of  such 
a  superhighway.  It  would  merely  get 


us  started  on  a  long-range  planning 
effort  which  is  desperately  needed  to 
head  off  the  transportation  crisis 
which  we  face  in  south  Jersey  in  the 
years  ahead.  My  own  view  is  that  this 
highway  could  be  operated  and  main- 
tained on  a  self-supporting  basis  as  a 
toll  road,  similar  to  the  Atlantic  City 
Expressway.  With  that  in  mind,  I  be- 
lieve the  commitment  of  up  to 
$200,000  under  this  amendment  would 
be  a  very  modest  investment  to  help 
resolve  a  transportation  problem  that 
is  clearly  unique  in  this  country. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  please 
support  this  amendment.  Thank  you. 
•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  t)egin  by  commending 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Kentucky, 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  And  in 
particular  I  would  like  to  commend 
them  for  their  hard  work  in  crafting 
this  bill  to  help  meet  America's  trans- 
portation needs. 

This  amendment  provides  funding 
for  a  demonstration  project  in  Ken- 
tucky. This  project  is  vitally  important 
to  me  and  to  my  district  and  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  something  about  it. 

As  you  may  know,  my  district  is  one 
of  the  poorest  in  the  Nation— as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  rated  fourth 
poorest  in  the  entire  country.  But  one 
of  the  hallmarks  of  my  district  is 
folks'  determination  to  help  them- 
selves. The  amendment  before  us 
today  will  give  these  people  a  fighting 
chance  to  do  just  that— it  will  help 
them  to  help  themselves. 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has 
seen  fit  to  support  the  development  of 
a  major  recreational  area  in  this 
region,  called  the  Big  South  Fork 
River  and  Recreation  Area.  Upon  its 
completion,  this  recreation  area  will 
provide  one  of  the  most  breathtaking- 
iy  beautiful  recreational  areas  you 
could  imagine,  offering  a  wide  range  of 
vacation  opportunities. 

But  the  thrill  of  Big  South  Fork  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  scenery,  beauti- 
ful as  it  is.  For  me,  the  most  important 
aspect  of  Big  South  Fork  is  its  poten- 
tial to  provide  the  foundation  for  a 
major  tourism  industry  in  this  region. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  by  the  year 
1987,  it  will  bring  $42.7  million  in  tour- 
ism dollars  into  the  region— and  that 
this  will  grow  to  $93.8  million  by  1992. 
This  will  translate  into  restaurant,  gas 
station,  and  retail  shop  business.  And 
most  importantly,  it  is  expected  to 
generate  1,761  new  jobs  by  1987  and 
3.876  new  jobs  by  1992.  For  a  region 
currently  suffering  with  approximate- 
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ly    15   percent   unemployment,   these 
jobs  are  desperately  needed. 

Unfortunately,  it  will  take  more 
than  beautiful  scenery  to  bring  these 
tourists  to  Big  South  Fork.  It  will  take 
roads.  And  the  road  system,  including 
the  key  route  along  Highway  461, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  have  to  carry 
about  40  percent  of  the  traffic  is  in  se- 
riously inadequate  condition. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  15-mile  sec- 
tion of  Highway  461  ranks  in  the 
lowest  20  percent  of  all  minor  arterial 
roads  in  Kentucky,  as  a  result  of  its 
narrow  20-foot  pavement,  its  steep 
hills  and  dangerous  curves.  Between 
1980  and  1982  alone,  there  were  75  ac- 
cidents along  this  stretch  of  road.  The 
State  troopers  tell  me  that  for  every 
segment  of  this  highway,  they  can  tell 
about  an  accident  that  took  place 
there.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  this 
road  has  come  to  be  called  Death 
Alley  among  some  of  the  local  resi- 
dents. 

And  with  the  estimates  that  traffic 
along  this  road  will  increase  from  the 
current  2,480  vehicles  per  day  to  5.500 
vehicles  per  day  once  Big  South  Fork 
is  developed,  it  is  clear  that  the  haz- 
ards of  this  road  will  only  increase, 

ThiF  recreation  area  offers  this 
region  a  solitary  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment--without  it,  I  will  tell  you 
frankly.  I  do  not  know  which  way  they 
will  eveh  be  able  to  turn  for  develop- 
ment prospects.  But  after  all  the  re- 
sources, governmental  and  private, 
which  have  l)een  poured  into  this 
project,  this  project  will  have  little 
hope  of  reaching  its  maximum  success 
unless  we  improve  Highway  461. 

The  State  is  aware  of  this  need. 
They  have  committed  $11  million  out 
of  State  funds,  along  with  $6  million 
out  of  tiheir  share  of  Federal  primary 
dollars.  The  bill  today  will  match  that 
contribution,  providing  another  $16 
million.  This  funding  will  permit  the 
reconstruction  of  this  15-mile  segment 
of  Highway  461,  from  the  Kentucky  80 
connector  to  the  town  of  Wabd.  It  will 
provide  for  the  improvement  of  the 
curves  and  the  steep  hills,  widen  the 
pavement,  and  provide  shoulders  for 
safety.  This  Federal  contriliution  is 
relatively  modest  in  the  scheme  of 
things— but  it  will  yield  returns  far 
surpassing  what  we  allocate  today. 

This  project  will  offer  McCreary, 
Wayne,  and  Pulaski  Counties,  along 
with  other  communities  in  the  Big 
South  Pork  region,  the  hope  of  eco- 
nomic development.  And  the  benefits 
will  extend  further  afield,  to  Casey 
County,  where  we  have  businesses 
with  a  crying  need  for  better  transpor- 
tation tnd  to  many  of  the  communi- 
ties around  Lake  Cumberland,  whose 
tourism  business  would  similarly  be 
enhanced  by  improved  transportation. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  recon- 
struction of  Highway  461  will  offer  the 
hope  of  economic  development.  It  will 
offer   the    hope   that   our   sons   and 


daughters  will  not  have  to  leave  the 
area  in  search  of  work.  It  will  offer  the 
hope  of  a  future  free  from  Govern- 
ment handouts— if  we  only  give  these 
proud  people  a  chance  to  help  them- 
selves. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Ander- 
son). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WYLIE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wylie:  Page 
28,  after  line  14,  insert  the  following: 

<gg)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  highway  project  to  reconstruct  por- 
tions of  two  highways  on  the  Federal-aid 
urban  system  in  the  corridor  of  an  Inter- 
state route  which  connects  Columbus.  Ohio, 
with  its  airport  for  the  purposes  of  demon- 
strating methods  of  relieving  traffic  conges- 
tion and  enhancing  economic  development. 

Page  28.  line  15,  strike  out  ■igg)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(hh)". 

Page  28,  line  18.  strike  out  "and  (ff) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '  (ff).  and  (gg)". 

Page  28,  line  21.  strike  out  (hh)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(ii)". 

Page  34,  line  9.  strike  out    and '. 

Page  34,  line  13.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and  '. 

Page  34,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following: 

(36)  to  carry  out  subsection  (gg)  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985. 

Page  34.  line  14.  strike  out  "(Ii)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(jj)". 

Mr.  WYLIE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  Chair- 
man Jim  Howard,  Mr,  Snyder,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
with  Chairman  Glenn  Anderson  and 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Shuster.  All  these 
gentlemen  have  said  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  is 
provide  $60iO,000  for  startup  money  to 
reconstruct  portions  of  two  highways 
in  the  1-670  corridor,  to  relieve  traffic 
congestion,  and  enhance  economic 
growth  in  the  area  by  providing  access 
to  an  area  of  the  city  that  badly  needs 
traffic  management  for  building  im- 
provements. 

Mr.  Warren  Tyler,  director  of  com- 
merce for  Ohio,  has  contacted  me  on 
behalf  of  Governor  Celeste  about  this 
amendment.  Mayor  Rinehart's  office 
has  been  in  touch  with  my  office.  Mr. 
John  Fisher  has  contacted  me,  speak- 
ing for  the  Columbus  Area  Chamber 


of  Commerce  as  to  the  importance  of 
this  amendment  to  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus. 

I  believe  the  amendment  to  be  non- 
controversial  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  commit- 
tee is  prepared  to  accept  the  Wylie 
amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentlemen  will  yield.  We  have  ex- 
amined this  amendment,  we  have  no 
problem  with  it,  and  we  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WATKINS 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Watkins: 
Page  58.  after  line  5.  insert  the  following: 

highway  designation 

Sec.  141.  The  portion  of  Oklahoma  Slate 
route  99  between  United  Stales  route  70  and 
Interstate  route  1-44  which  portion  is  on 
the  Ffderal-aid  primary  system  shall  here- 
after be  designated  as  "United  States  High- 
way 377".  Any  reference  in  a  law.  map.  regu- 
lation, document,  record  of  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  such  highway  shall  be 
held  10  be  a  reference  to  "United  States 
Highway  377'. 

Mr.  WATKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  discussed  my  amendment  with 
the  majority  and  minority  leadership 
of  the  committee  and  I  think  they 
have  no  objection.  I  will  not  delay  the 
action  of  the  House  by  discussing  it 
any  further  unless  they  would  like  me 
to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  committee 
will  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  We  have  examined 
this  and  accept  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle-^ 
man  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SHAW 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shaw:  Page 
10.  line  2,  after    108."  insert  "(a)'. 

Page  10.  after  line  13.  insert  the  following; 

(b)  Section  131(g)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"75  per  centum"  the  following:  or  such 
les.ser  percentage  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  State  ". 

Mr.  SHAW  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record, 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  briefly 
stated,  this  particular  amendment 
would  allow  the  various  states  to  come 
up  with  the  full  funding  for  the  re- 
moval of  billboards  should  it  desire  to 
do  so.  The  present  law  provides  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  75  percent  which  can 
be  implied  as  a  prohibition  from  the 
States  going  ahead  on  their  own 
should  they  desire. 

I  l)elieve  both  sides  have  examined 
this. 

Mr.    ANDERSON.    We    have   exam 
Ined  this  amendment,  we  are  willing  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Shaw). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  M'NULTY 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McNulty: 
Page  40.  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  2  on  page  41. 

Redesignate  the  subsequent  sections  of 
title  I  accordingly. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  would  be  available  for  a 
brief  colloquy  with  me.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  yielding. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  a  brief  collo- 
quy with  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee. 

Some  controversy  has  arisen  in  my 
own  State  and  I  l)elieve  in  some  others 
involving  the  question  of  exactly  how 
much  work  has  to  be  done  in  terms  of 
some  of  these  reconstruction  projects. 
In  particular,  under  the  3R  program, 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
making  the  committee  staff  available 
to  discuss  this  with  me;  I  want  to  reaf- 
firm something  made  clear  in  the 
Senate  recently  when  they  took  this 
bill  up.  namely  that  under  the  3R  pro- 
gram there  is  no  need  for  full  design 
standards,  that  under  the  3R  program, 
while  there  has  to  be  some  safety  en- 
hancement, there  does  not  have  to  be 
the  full  design  standards  because  we 
have  encountered  some  problems 
where  there  has  been  some  Federal  in- 
sistence on  going  l)eyond  what  the 
State  and  local  people  felt  was  neces- 
sary, what  would  he  required  for 
safety  under  3R. 

And  we  were  hoping  we  could  reaf- 
firm that  full  design  standards  would 
not  be  necessary  in  the  3R  program. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  interpreta- 
tion of  this  provision. 


Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  will  yield  for  one  further 
question. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  On  a  separate  matter, 
but  related  in  the  sense  of  excessive 
work  on  construction  t)eyond  what 
might  be  needed.  I  realize  with  regard 
to  new  bridges  or  the  substantial  re- 
construction of  an  existing  bridge, 
there  has  to  be  full  safety  standards. 

But  am  I  correct  that  if  the  State 
should  decide  in  looking  at  a  new 
bridge  construction  or  a  bridge  recon- 
struction project  that  the  AASHTO 
standards  are  being  abided  by,  that 
there  should  not  be  any  problem  with 
the  Federal  Government  trying  to 
force  something  over  and  beyond 
that? 

a  1530 

That  if  the  State  in  its  judgment  is 
applying  these  standards  into  a  new 
bridge  project,  that  the  State's  judg- 
ment would  be  allowed  in  that  case  to 
stand,  if  they  were  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  of  the  AASHTO. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Yes.  I  would  respond 
to  the  gentleman  that  a  new  bridge  fa- 
cility must  meet  current  geometric 
and  construction  standards  adopted  by 
the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Officials 
which  are  required  for  the  types  and 
volumes  of  traffic  which  facility  will 
carry. 

Mr.  FRANK.  And  if  the  State  were 
doing  that,  they  would  not  be  forced 
to  do  beyond  that. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  having  seen  the 
colloquy  or  having  studied  the  matter 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts raised,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
join  in  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  5  minutes 
that  I  had  sought  some  5  minutes  ago 
commence  at  this  moment  forward. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleagues  heard  remarks  earlier  today 
about  the  1982  Surface  Transportation 
Act.  In  that  act  the  predecessor  Con- 
gress directed  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  make  two  studies,  one  of 
which  would  be  to  determine  the  most 
equitable  and  efficient  method  of  ap- 
portioning funds  for  the  interstate  4R 
fund.  The  Secretary  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  did  precisely 
that  and  filed  in  December  1983  this 


report  in  which  that  subject  was  treat- 
fd. 

With  my  time  I  have  got  to  compress 
it.  So  I  will  simply  tell  my  colleagues 
that  on  page  i  18  the  report  states 
this: 

The  current  formula  correlates  strongly 
with  the  three  criteria  for  road  repair. 
Therefore,  no  compelling  case  can  be  made 
for  changing  the  formula  at  this  time. 

Later  in  the  same  report,  discussing 
the  subject  of  lane-miles  the  report 
said: 

Nearly  all  comments  to  the  docket  recom- 
mended that  lane-miles  be  retained  to  con- 
stitute at  least  part  of  the  basis  for  appor- 
tioning 4R  funds. 

So  what  has  been  the  reaction  of 
H.R.  5044  to  those  two  recommenda- 
tions, it  has  been  to  cast  them  aside 
and  to  say  that  lane  miles  should  play 
no  part  in  determining  the  number  of 
dollars  you  get  to  keep  up  your  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

Now.  I  want  to  be  candid  with  all 
about  this.  We  have  done  a  study  of 
the  so-called  winners  and  losers.  I 
have  that  here  and  I  can  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  numbers  of  Members 
that  are  from  the  winners  totals  332. 
and  the  numbers  of  Members  from  the 
losers  totals  103.  That  is  a  clear  exam- 
ple of  might,  but  it  does  not  make 
right. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  said  that  any 
formula  that  suggests  the  quantity  of 
what  you  are  charged  with  keeping  in 
shape  is  not  to  be  considered  in  decid- 
ing the  number  of  dollars  to  which 
you  are  entitled  is  fundamentally 
flawed. 

Now  we  have  already  seen  once  in 
the  last  10  years  this  formula  changed 
away  from  the  number  of  lane-miles  as 
a  consideration  in  deciding  what  piece 
of  that  $2.7  billion  4R  pot  you  would 
get  as  your  share.  But  the  fact  is  it  has 
been  reduced  once  to  55  percent  and 
the  plain  implication  of  this  bill  is 
that  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  many  miles  you  have. 

You  have  all  driven  through  the 
Western  States  which  are  the  primari- 
ly disadvantaged  group  of  States  in 
this  measure.  Have  you  noticed  that 
the  interstate  highways  of  Wyoming 
and  Utah  and  Arizona  and  Nevada  are 
significantly  in  better  shape  than  the 
interstate  highways  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  stands  to  be  a  winner  to  the 
tune  of  $24  million?  I  am  sure  you 
have  not.  You  have  heard  that  trucks 
cause  more  damage  than  cars.  But 
why  should  the  State  of  California  get 
$41  million  more  for  its  interstate 
fund  and  the  State  of  Arizona  get  $19 
million  less? 

That  is  not  the  way  to  repair  a 
wrong,  if  indeed  there  be  a  wrong. 

This  formula  ought  not  to  be  adopt- 
ed. 

A  last  saving  ungrace  of  this  whole 
measure  is  that  the  one-half  percent 
minimum  alternative  that  we  guaran- 
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teed  every  State  is  being  done  away 
with.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  small 
enough  not  to  count  at  all  that  is  what 
you  will  get,  nothing  at  all. 

This,  too,  is  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  in  its 
report  said  the  number  of  dollars  that 
would  be  generated  for  the  big  States 
is  undetectable,  but  it  does  enourmous 
damage  to  the  small  places. 

So  please  go  back  to  the  formula 
that  has  served  us  well  and  accurately 
and  justly  and  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
worda 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  reluctantly 
oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
am  reluctant  because  I  know  how  hard 
he  fights  on  behalf  of  the  people,  and 
the  State,  of  Arizona.  But  I  oppose 
him  nonetheless  because  I  believe  it  is 
essential  to  the  basic  fairness  of  the 
Nation's  highway  programs  that  Fed- 
eral aid  funds  in  each  of  the  categories 
be  apportioned  by  utilizing  criteria 
that  best  reflect  program  needs. 

The  needs  of  the  4R  program  relate 
to  use  of  the  interstate  system  and  the 
damage  that  accrues  from  that  use.  A 
State  could  have  1,000  miles  of  inter- 
state mileage,  but  if  it  is  not  used,  it  is 
not  likely  to  deteriorate  quickly.  Such 
a  State,  though,  is  being  rewarded  by 
the  current  formula. 

The  formula  in  this  bill,  which  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  delete, 
will  introduce  gasoline  and  diesel  con- 
sumption as  a  more  reliable  indicator 
along  with  vehicle  miles  traveled,  of 
4R  needs.  As  we  have  an  increasing 
number  of  heavier  trucks  using  the 
interstate,  more  damage  will  be  done 
to  those  routes.  Diesel  consumption  is 
a  good  indicator  of  truck  use  on  the 
system. 

The  formula  in  H.R.  5504  relates  to 
interstate  use,  and  thus  interstate 
damage.  Interstate  damage  correlates 
to  4R  need.  It  meets  the  test  as  the 
fairest  available  formula.  I  urge  its 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  rise  to  serious- 
ly object  to  the  provision  contained  in 
the  bill  and  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  good  friend,  the  Member 
from  Arizona,  who  spoke,  I  think,  ac- 
curately of  the  circiunstance  and 
through  whose  amendment  the 
remedy  that  I  seek  to  support  can  be 
effected  by  my  colleagues  today. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  deals  with 
the  allocation  formula  with  respect  to 
what  we  call  4R  funds.  The  4R  funds 
are  distributed  to  States  for  the  repair 
and  reconstruction  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System. 

The  current  allocation  formula  for 
distribution  of  the  funds  is  based  on  55 
percent  on  that  amount  of  interstate 
in  each  State  and  45  percent  on  the 


amount  of  relative  use  of  the  inter- 
state, subject  to  a  one-half  percent 
minimum  allocation  to  each  State. 
The  amount  allocated  for  highway 
miles  was  recently  reduced  in  1980.  I 
wish  to  remind  my  colleagues,  from  75 
percent  to  the  current  55  percent. 

This  legislation  would  eliminate  en- 
tirely the  distance  factor  and  base  the 
entire  allocation  on  use.  This  would 
make  a  mockery,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
idea  of  an  interstate  system  since 
funds  would  be  made  available  simply 
on  the  basis  of  use  with  a  punitive 
effect  on  smaller  and  less  populated 
States. 

It  is  fairly  clear  how  the  vote  on  this 
would  line  up.  There  are  about  11 
Members  whose  States  would  lose  and 
325  Members  of  this  body  whose 
States  would  gain.  Pure  power  politics 
would  result  in  highway  funds  being 
diverted  from  some  States  to  other 
States. 

But  before  that  is  attempted  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  Members  who 
would  profit  from  this  of  some  other 
very  important  factors. 
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First,  you  are  not  simply  providing.- 
more  money  for  your  State;  you  are 
taking  it  away  from  other  States.  Par- 
ticularly for  those  States  who  are  in- 
terested in  mass  transit.  I  fail  to  see 
the  point  of  punishing  your  colleagues 
in  other  States  who  have  supported 
mass  transit  in  the  past. 

Second,  in  the  other  body  it  has 
been  made  clear  in  the  last  24  hours 
that  any  change  at  all  in  the  4R  pro- 
gram will  result  in  the  filibuster  of 
this  legislation  and,  therefore,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  a  delay  in  this  very  im- 
portant legislation,  which  I,  by  and 
large,  do  support,  and  I  want  to  take 
this  particular  time  to  commend  the 
ranking  members  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, of  our  subcommittees,  and  the  mi- 
nority leadership,  as  well. 

Now,  as  I  have  said  during  the  com- 
mittee markup  of  this  legislation,  if 
there  is  a  need  for  more  funds  for  the 
more  highly  populated  States,  then  let 
us  take  a  look  at  that.  But  to  exercise 
this  kind  of  power  to  take  away  from 
the  less  populated  States  their  historic 
allocation  of  funds  is  an  unsuitable 
and,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  counterpro- 
ductive effort. 

The  interstate  system  is  a  national 
imdertaking.  This  change  in  the  4R 
program  undermines  that  undertaking 
and  could  lead  to  a  lack  of  cooperation 
between  our  larger  friends  and  our 
smaller  friends  in  this  body  on  other 
matters.  Let  us  avoid  that.  I  urge  the 
House  to  reconsider  this  action  now,  to 
adopt  the  gentleman's  amendment 
that  is  before  us,  to  accept  that  posi- 
tion now  or  at  least,  may  I  remind  you, 
let  us  be  able  to  accept  this  position 
advanced  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona in  conference,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  those  of  us  who  are  from  the 


less  settled,  least  populated  States,  the 
smaller  States,  who  have  lots  of  lane 
miles  to  be  concerned  about,  but  for 
the  sake  of  those  of  us  who  depend 
upon  the  cooperation  of  the  larger 
States  in  other  matters  as  well. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  we  should 
emphasize  that  the  4R  formula  only 
deals  with  the  reconstruction  and  re- 
surfacing of  the  Interstate  System.  We 
are  not  talking  about  construction 
here.  We  are  not  talking  about  the 
other  parts  of  the  Federal  aid  highway 
system.  We  are  only  talking  about  the 
4R  formula:  the  resurfacing,  recon- 
struction, and  general  repair,  effective- 
ly, for  the  Interstate  System. 

And  we  are  most  certainly  not 
coming  to  this  floor  simply  on  a 
matter  of  counting  votes  and  attempt- 
ing to  apply  power  politics,  as  my  good 
friend  says.  Rather,  the  genius  of  our 
highway  system  over  the  years  has 
been  that  the  funding  has  been  based 
on  need— based  on  need.  And  we  have 
had  testimony  provided  us  from  both 
the  National  Governors  Association 
and  from  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  and  Transportation  of- 
ficials, which  indicated  that  funding 
for  the  Federal  aid  highway  system 
should  be  based  on  use— and  I  empha- 
size that  word— on  use.  That  Is  all  this 
formula  change  does.  This  formula 
change  says  that  we  can  Improve  the 
formula  and  be  more  responsive  to  the 
true  needs  If  we  define  those  needs 
based  on  use.  And  so  Instead  of  defin- 
ing, as  the  old  formula  does,  on  the 
number  of  miles  that  are  out  there, 
lane  miles,  the  new  formula  defines 
the  funding  in  relation  to  the  use,  50- 
percent  vehicle  miles  traveled,  25-per- 
cent gas  consumption  and.  very  impor- 
tantly, 25-percent  diesel  consumption. 
And  this  is  aimed  at  providing  funds 
for  repair  and  rehabilitation  In  rela- 
tion to  heavy  truck  use. 

The  best  way  to  measure  heavy 
truck  use  is  by  relating  It  to  diesel  fuel 
consumption.  That  Is  not  perfect,  but 
at  least  It  Is  a  start  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. And  so  by  focusing  on  diesel  fuel 
use  we  relate  it  to  heavy  truck  use  and 
thereby  make  this  a  fairer  formula. 

But  I  would  go  beyond  that.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  say  how  regrettable  It 
Is  to  hear  some  of  our  colleagues  from 
some  of  the  smaller  States  saying  this 
Is  just  power  politics,  because  325 
Members  stand  to  gain.  If  we  were 
going  to  come  to  the  floor  simply 
based  on  the  number  of  votes  we  could 
get  from  the  States  involved,  then  we 
would  be  here  on  the  floor  proposing 
to  eliminate  the  one-half  of  1  percent 
Interstate  construction  funding,  which 
is  guaranteed  to  every  State  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  Interstate  con- 
struction has  been  completed. 
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I  might  say  that  I,  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, support  the  one-half  of  1  percent 
for  interstate  construction,  even 
though  it  does  not  help  my  State  But 
why  do  I  support  it?  Because  I  think  it 
can  t)e  justified  and  because  the  need 
is  there. 

So  I  think  It  is  a  bum  rap  to  suggest 
that  we  come  to  this  floor  only  with 
language  and  with  Ingislation  that  is 
going  ?o  help  our  particular  State.s. 
We  are  attempting  to  cra.^'t  U-Kislation 
based  on  national  need.  And  ver>  <\%- 
nificantly.  Mr.  Chai.'"n;an.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  commii'ce's  attention  to 
the  ftct  that  the  guarant(>e.  th<  con- 
tinued guarantee  of  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  on  interstate  construction,  even 
though  interstate  construction  may 
have  all  been  completed  in  a  particular 
State,  means  that  the  very  t;*aies  who 
are  complaining  about  this  formul.i 
change-  are  States  \<ho  ^;et  windfalls, 
in  many  cases  r\s  a  result  o:  the  one 
half  of  1  perc  lit. 

And  let  me  le  specific  For  example. 
NevJida  received  $21  million  under  the 
old  i.^terstate  4k  formula  in  1984.  In 
1985  it  will  .eceive  under  thi.^  new  for- 
mula .*14  m  lijn.  So  in  other  words 
-one  could  sa'.  Nevada  Icses  $7  mill:on. 
But— and  this  is  the  big  but- let  us  go 
on  and  look  at  what  Nevada  receives 
under  the  interstate  construction  pro- 
grarn.  It  is  a  one-half  of  I  percent  min 
imum  apportionment  and.  Hjcreforc. 
Nevada  receives  $18  million  a  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gertleman  from  Pennsylvania  tMr. 
Shi/STER)  has  expired. 

(By  unani;nous  consert.  Mr  Shi' 
.STKR  was  allowed  to  p.-oceed  for  3  addi 
tional  minutes.* 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  And.  then  fore. 
Nevada  will  r^-ceive  $18  million  a  y<  .-xr 
even  though--and  get  this  -even 
though  Nevada's  inierstaf'  system  has 
>een  completed,  i..  will.  ne\erthe;e.ss. 
receive  $18  million  a  year  under  the 
cuarantee  oi  oiie-h:  If  of  1  percent. 

Therefore.  whii»>  Nevada  loses  $7 
mil'.ion  under  'he  formula  cb.ange, 
Nevada  gain.s  an  $)8  niilli-"!  windfall 
under  the  one  hr'tl  ot  "•  percent  .^nd  I 
am  iu.  thei-  advi?ed  b:  staff  that  of  the 
17  States  th;'t  ar'  -.o-t ailed  losers 
under  the  .ormuU  '  ^i-in^e.  il  of  those 
Stales  are  Stat^  a  A'ii'>h  "-eceiv  :>  the 
onr-half  of  1  percn;  int .i.sfate  con- 
struction funds,  even  though  those  11 
Sates  have  actually  already  complet- 
ed their  interstate  const ruetiop.  So 
tiiere  is  a  windfall. 

So  if  my  friends  from  the  smaller 
States  want  to  pursue  this  formula 
change,  then  perhaps  we  should  also 
pursue,  in  the  interest  of  fairness  and 
equity,  eliminating  the  one-half  of  1 
percent  in  construction.  We  have  not 
proposed  this  in  this  bill  as  ve 
brought  't  to  tl  e  floor,  but  it  would 
certainly  seem  to  me  that  it  is  -some- 
thing we  might  want  to  consider  if 
indeed  my   iriends   from   the  smaller 


States   want    to   pursue   this   formula 
change. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  wish  to  agree  with 
him.  I  think  the  issue  on  this  is  fair- 
ness. If  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
every  State  getting  all  of  its  money 
back,  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  a 
State  which  sends  a  tremendous 
amoun!  of  money  into  tJie  highway 
trust  fund,  does  not  get  nearly  as 
much  money  under  the  interstate  pro- 
gram as  some  of  the  larger  States  that 
have  very  few  people  in  them  and  send 
a  small  amount  of  money  to  Washing- 
ton. Why?  Because  our  State  is  small- 
er. We  do  not  need  the  miles  of  inter- 
slate  that  a  Montana  or  a  Minnesota 
might  need.  But  in  fairness,  to  have  a 
national  program  so  that  the  people  of 
this  country  will  be  able  to  be  assured 
of  adequate  highway  travel  wherever 
they  go  in  the  country,  we  are  placing 
the  money  where  it  ought  to  go.  So  in 
this  area,  if  my  State  sends  in  more 
money  than  it  gets  back  so  some  of 
these  more  rural  Stales  can  get  much 
more  than  they  put  in.  it  is  in  the  best 
inleres;  of  all  the  people,  and  that  is 
why  ve  have  the  word  United"  in 
United  States,  so  that  we  can  do  the 
best  w.  can  for  all  the  people.  This  is  a 
tairness  issue,  and  the  fair  vote  is  a  no 
vote  ot   this  amendment. 
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Mr.  .SHUSTER.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason,  the  fairness  issue,  that  we 
should  indeed  defeat  this  pernicious 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Th.-  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder). 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
consulting  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  who  proposed  this  amend 
ment.  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debat(>  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  conclude  at 
4:15.  and  I  am  not  claiming  any  of  the 
time;  1  will  sit  down 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  Lhe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  .-^landing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest   was   made   will    each    be    recog 
nized  for  2'^  minutes. 

(By  unanimous  con,sent.  Mr  Shi;- 
sTER  yielded  his  time  to  Mrs.  John- 
son). 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  his  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment  and  in 
support  of  the  committee's  action 
which  I  believe  to  be  commendable 
and    responsible,    and.    as    has    been 


pointed  out  here.  fair.  The  Lssue  is  not 
might  versus  right,  but  need  and  fair- 
ness. Small  States  like  Connecticut 
with  minimal  miles  of  interstate  but 
very  heavily  traveled  interstate,  carry- 
ing trucking  from  all  over  the  United 
States  up  through  to  the  Eastern 
States,  has  been  relatively  disadvan- 
taged by  the  old  formula. 

Actual  road  use  is  by  far  the  most 
accurate  indicator  of  wear  and  tear  on 
the  roadbed.  The  formula  that  is  being 
proposed  as  it  lays  primary  empha.sis 
on  use  but  includes  as  well  diesel  and 
gasoline  fuel  consumption,  is  a  bal- 
anced formula  and  one  that  I  support. 
It  restores  logic  and  fairness  to  the 
formula  distributing  road  repair  and 
rehabilitation  funding  and  will  more 
appropriately  provide  for  States  like 
Connecticut  where  relatively  few  miles 
bear  relatively  heavy  traffic  and  there- 
fore deteriorates  more  rapidly  than 
equal  miles  in  other  States.  I  ask  the 
opposition  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  am  ab.solutely 
stunned  with  the  information  that  has 
just  been  handed  to  me.  Arizona,  the 
Stale  from  which  the  author  of  this 
amendment  comes,  has  recei\ed  $1.40 
for  every  $1  that  the  people  of  the 
Slate  of  Arizona  have  put  into  the 
highway  trust  fund  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  highway  trust  fund.  So  the 
State  of  Arizona  has  been  getting 
much  more  than  its  share. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  g«'nllewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Does  the  gentleman 
al.so  know  the  statistics  on  the  number 
of  the  miles  of  interstate  highway  that 
there  are  in  the  State  of  Arizona  as 
contrasted  by  population? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  What  is  the  gentle- 
man's question? 

Mr.  MrNULTY.  The  number  of 
miles  of  interstate  highway  that  there 
are  within  the  State  of  Arizona;  you 
must  have  that  in  that  book.  too. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  That  is  not  the 
point  I  am  making.  The  point  I  am 
making  is  that  the  State  of  Arizona 
has  received  $1.40  for  every  $1  that 
the  citizens  of  Arizona  have  sent  into 
the  highway  trust  fund.  So  Arizona 
has  done  extremely  well. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Is  that  not  because 
it  is  a  long  way  from  the  east  border  or 
the  west  border  of  the  State? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  should  support  need 
rather  than  selfish,  parochial  inter- 
ests. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Albosta). 
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Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  committee,  and  the  full  com- 
mittee chairman. 

I  believe  that  a  right  vote  here  is  a 
no  vote  on  this  amendment.  Michigan 
has  been  a  donor  State  for  years  into 
this  program.  We  will  still  continue  to 
be  a  donor  State  into  the  Federal 
highway  system,  but  I  believe  there  is 
a  degree  of  fairness  required  in  any  of 
these  particular  programs  and  the  for- 
mulas that  distribute  funds. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Shuster).  and  the  full 
committee  chairman  (Mr.  Howard). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5504.  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  the  House  is  considering 
today.  This  legislation  makes  certain 
improvements  in  the  Federal  highway 
program,  particularly  by  changing  the 
4R  formula.  Under  the  new  formula, 
funds  will  be  distributed  on  a  more  eq- 
uitable basis  to  insure  that  those 
States,  like  Michigan,  with  older  inter- 
state Highways,  will  receive  more 
money  to  repair  them. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  4R  pro- 
gram was  greatly  expanded  by  the 
1982  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  to  speed  up  the  repair  of  the 
older  segments  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System.  This  change  in  the  for- 
mula that  distributes  4R  funds  will 
make  the  program  operate  more  cost 
effectively  and  provide  taxpayers  with 
a  bigger  bang  for  the  buck. 

The  bill  also  provides  funding  for 
other  necessary  highway  projects 
around  the  country,  including  an  extra 
$8  million  to  Michigan  for  the  comple- 
tion of  U.S.  131  in  Osceola  County. 

While  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  should  be  passed,  more  changes 
are  needed  in  the  way  highway  and 
bridge  funds  are  distributed  to  Michi- 
gan. Weather  and  unemployment  fac- 
tors need  to  be  included  to  make  these 
formulas  fair  to  States  like  Michigan. 
I  intend  to  work  for  these  changes  in 
the  next  major  highway  legislation 
that  will  come  up  in  1986  when  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
expires. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  H.R. 
5504  today  and  hope  the  Senate  will 
also  quickly  approve  similar  legislation 
pending  in  that  body  to  avoid  any  fur- 
ther delays  in  releasing  interstate  con- 
struction funds  and  other  highway 
and  bridge  moneys  authorized  by  H.R. 
5504. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Craig). 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

There  have  been  some  interesting 
observations  made  this  afternoon.  Let 
me  make  one  about  the  State  of 
Idaho.  For  every  doUsir  the  State  of 


Idaho  puts  into  the  fund,  they  get  a 
$1.59  out  of  the  fund.  Is  that  so 
unique  or  so  rare?  Not  at  all,  because  I 
notice  when  I  have  traveled  on  the 
interstate  within  my  State  of  Idaho, 
trucks  from  Pennsylvania,  automo- 
biles from  Pennsylvania,  trucks  and 
automobiles  from  the  States  of  Michi- 
gan and  Connecticut  and  all  over  the 
United  States.  My  State  serves  as  a 
State  through  which  a  great  deal  of 
this  Nation's  commerce  must  travel  to 
the  east  coast  to  the  west  coast.  When 
we  created  the  fund  and  the  method 
by  which  we  were  to  build,  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  it  was  not  just 
to  build  an  interstate  highway  in 
Pennsylvania,  or  just  to  build  an  inter- 
state highway  in  Michigan,  it  was  to 
build  a  uniform  transportation  system 
across  this  Nation.  Those  large  West- 
ern States  that  have  many,  many 
miles  of  roads,  must  simply  deal  with 
that  issue. 

Now,  Idaho's  Interstate  System  is 
nearly  completed.  But  we  also  recog- 
nize that  in  that  completion,  those 
trucks  that  move  across  our  roads, 
those  trucks  that  do  that  damage, 
must  help  pay  for  the  repair  and  the 
maintenance  of  that  fine  interstate 
system.  So,  if  we  are  to  put  the  "U" 
back  in  the  United  States,  then  let  us 
put  it  back  in  for  every  State  in  the 
Union:  let  us  bring  some  equity  to  it  so 
that  we  can  assure  that  Idaho  does  not 
become  a5)ottleneck  so  that  the  trucks 
of  Michigan  flowing  through  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  and  Washington 
simply  will  not  be  able  to  transport 
across  our  State. 

It  is  an  interstate  system,  and  we 
ought  to  recognize  it  for  its  balance. 

Mr,  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  do  appreciate  the  brief 
moment  that  the  gentleman  yields  to 
me  to  tell  you  that  I  agree  with  what 
you  said;,  there  is  a  salient  point  that  is 
being  made  by  my  colleague.  There  is 
a  unique  construction  problem  with 
the  length  of  miles  driven,  certainly 
unique.  Planning  and  requirements  for 
those  States  that  have  long  distances 
to  be  maintained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  KoGOVSEK). 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  As  a 
former  member  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee,  and  one  who 
worked  on  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  2  years  ago.  I  appreciate  the  work 
that  has  gone  into  this  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately however.  I  must  oppose  it  on 
principle. 

Two  years  ago,  I  fought  to  assure 
that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the 
interstate  4R  program.  Although  the 
battle  was  unsuccessful  in  the  House, 
we  were  able  to  persuade  the  other 
body  to  maintain  the  formula.  Now 


once  again,  this  bill  attempts  to 
change  the  formula  in  a  way  that  bla- 
tantly discriminates  against  States 
with  a  great  deal  of  highway,  but  not 
that  many  people. 

States  like  Colorado,  huge  States, 
have  thousands  of  miles  of  interstate 
highway,  just  because  of  their  size.  To 
change  the  allocation  formula  and 
weight  it  primarily  on  the  number  of 
vehicles  instead  of  the  number  of 
miles  of  highway,  docs  not  make 
sense.  We  may  not  ha\e  as  many  vehi- 
cles on  the  highways,  but  we  have  a 
lot  more  roadway  to  maintain. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  to 
represent  them  to  the  best  of  my  abili- 
ty, I  feel  I  would  be  doing  them  a  dis- 
service if  I  supported  this  bill.  It  would 
change  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds 
and  cost  my  State  more  than  $12  mil- 
lion; almost  a  25-percent  reduction. 

If  this  bill  was  a  deficit-reducing 
measure,  aimed  to  save  money  and  the 
sacrifice  would  be  felt  by  all  States,  I 
could  in  good  conscience  support  it. 
However,  when  Colorado  loses  $10  mil- 
lion, and  other  States  lose  more  than 
$20  million,  just  to  provide  for  in- 
creases in  the  allocation  for  some 
other  States,  I  cannot  support  it. 

Some  Members  may  seek  to  form  a 
compromise  formula  but  I  disagree 
with  that.  The  present  formula  al- 
ready takes  into  account  vehicle  miles 
traveled  and  is  a  fair  balance.  We 
should  leave  the  formula  the  way  it  is 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues,  in  the  name 
of  fairness,  a  basic  democratic  princi- 
ple, to  reject  this  bill  and  any  compro- 
mise that  will  sell  their  States  short. 
To  acquiesce  would  be  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  other  body  that  should  not 
be  sent.  The  current  formula  is  fair 
and  it  should  be  retained. 

D  1600 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 

NiELSON). 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNtJLXY). 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  several  statements  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 

I  would  like  to  address  these  com- 
ments to. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  there  are 

II  States  which  lose.  According  to  my 
count  from  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, 28  States  lose. 

The  second  thing  the  gentleman 
said,  Nevada  would  lose  some  $7  mil- 
lion. They  would,  in  fact,  lose  $10.9 
million.  We  have  Montana  losing  $29.2 
million,  two-thirds  of  their  present 
amount.  We  have  Utah  losing  70  per- 
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cent.  We  have  Arizona  losing  about  55 
percent.  It  is  devastating  to  those 
small  States. 

Let  me  indicate  that  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  said  already,  these  big 
States,  big  in  area,  do  provide  a  lot  of 
recreation,  millions  of  acres  of  wilder- 
ness and  national  parks  for  all  the 
country  to  enjoy,  so  we  are  not  just 
taking  in  this  area.  We  want  to  pro- 
vide the  highways  so  people  can  come 
and  enjoy  those  particular  things,  the 
beauties  that  we  have. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  said  is 
that  we  have  weather  conditions  in 
the  West,  in  New  England,  and  else- 
where, which  make  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  the  roads  in  good  condition 
during  the  year,  with  all  the  ice  and 
snow,  floods,  and  so  forth,  and  we  do 
need  to  have  those  highways.  Even  if 
there  were  no  traffic  at  all.  we  would 
still  have  a  tremendous  bill  to  keep 
the  highways,  and  I  think  that  should 
be  taken  into  account.  Lane-miles  defi- 
nitely should  stay  in  the  formula. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nevada,  Mr. 
Reid. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  REID.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  amendment. 

I  shaJl  fight  for  this  amendment  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  my  State  will 
gain  119  million,  regardless  of  how 
many  votes  this  may  cost  me. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  WISE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona's  amend- 
ment (Mr.  McNuLTY). 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
change  this  legislation  makes  in  the 
way  interstate  highway  repair  funds 
are  allocated  to  the  various  States. 
The  program,  known  as  '^R."  will  pro- 
vide SUtes  with  $2.8  billion  in  Federal 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  supporters 
of  this  change  in  formula  have  never 
been  to  my  State.  West  Virginia.  The 
change  in  formula  is  inequitable  to 
about  30  different  States— those  areas 
that  are  less  populated,  but  have  vast 
stretches  of  highway  requiring  general 
maintenance. 

In  West  Virginia,  we  have  many 
mountains.  We  also  have  approximate- 
ly 35,000  miles  of  roads  (525  miles  of 
interstate).  The  variables  used  in  this 
revised  formula  are  not  helpful  in  rela- 
tionship to  my  State.  Besides  having 
very  little  flatland.  we  have  a  harsh 
climate  (freezing,  thawing),  difficult 
soil  to  build  upon,  and  a  good  bit  of 
sliding  earth.  These  facts  make  build- 
ing any  sort  of  large  highway  very  dif- 
ficult. 


In  addition,  the  E>epartment  of 
Transportation  concluded  in  their  De- 
cember 1983  study  that  any  dramatic 
improvement  over  the  current  formula 
(the  one  we  have  used  up  till  now)  "is 
not  likely  to  be  achieved."  They  also 
concluded  that  "in  short,  no  compel- 
ling case  could  be  made  for  endorsing 
any  specific  change  in  the  current  for- 
mula at  this  time.  " 

In  light  of  this  study,  there  seems  to 
t)e  no  logical  reason  to  alter  the  4R 
formula  so  radically. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  State  stands  to 
lose  $2.5  million  of  their  expected 
$20.9  million.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  11th  hour  reshuffling  of 
vital  funds. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
first  probably  ask  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  all  the  nice  things  that  are 
happening  to  Nevada.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  story  of  the  man  wishing  to 
thank  his  friend  who  broke  only  one 
of  his  arms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  before  this 
body  to  express  serious  reservation 
and  concern  about  section  121  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1984. 
This  section,  which  changes  the  inter- 
state 4R  formula  for  apportioning 
funds,  is  unfair  and  inequitable  to  the 
sparsely  populated  States  of  the  West. 
Discounting  lane  miles  for  usage  based 
figures  does  not  give  proportionate 
consideration  to  the  vast  stretches  of 
highway  in  our  western  States  which 
need  resurfacing,  restoration,  rehabili- 
tation, and  reconstruction. 

The  recent  study,  entitled  "Climate 
Apportionment  and  Interstate  4R  Ap- 
portionment. "  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  for 
the  Congress,  reflected  equal  concern. 
While  investigating  the  equity  of  the 
current  formula,  the  study  concluded 
that  in  respect  to  the  three  major  cri- 
teria of  need,  national  benefit,  and  na- 
tional defense,  the  existing  formula 
correlates  strongly  with  the  criteria 
and  has  a  direct  conceptual  link  to  the 
Interstate  System.  The  study  also  con- 
cluded that  no  compelling  case  can  be 
made  for  changing  the  formula  at  this 
time. 

The  report  further  indicated  the  his- 
torical reservations  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  has  had  about 
using  data  on  motor  fuel,  die.sci  fuel  or 
trust  fund  contributions  in  apportion- 
ment for  a  system-based  program.  Fed- 
eral taxes  on  gasoline  are  collected  at 
the  point  of  first  sale;  diesel  taxes  are 
levied  at  the  retail  level;  truck  taxes 
are  levied  at  the  point  of  manufacture; 
and  use  taxes  at  the  point  of  registra- 
tion. None  of  these  points  of  taxation 
are  directly  related  to  the  relative  use 
of  the  Interstate  System  among  juris- 
dictions. 

Although  climate  is  a  factor  in  con- 
struction,  due   to   limited  data  avail- 


able, no  effects  of  climate  could  be 
identified  on  pavement  performance. 
Therefore,  no  supportable  argument 
can  be  established  for  climate  in  the 
apportionment  formula  of  the  inter- 
state 4R  program. 

My  own  State  of  Nevada  would, 
under  the  new  formula,  be  hurt  drasti- 
cally. Approximately  90  percent  of  the 
heavy  trucks  that  use  Nevada  Inter- 
state Highways  neither  originate  nor 
do  they  have  a  destination  in  Nevada. 
In  essence,  Nevada  is  a  long  bridge  in 
commercial  interstate  transportation. 
The  new  formula  would  call  for  an  es- 
timated 60  percent  loss  of  funds  and 
practically  destroy  the  State's  ability 
to  maintain  its  portion  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways. 

In  closing,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  support  this  provision 
of  H.R.  5504  which  changes  the  4R 
formula.  Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Carper). 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
McNuLTY)  because  it  is  a  fair  and  equi- 
table 4R  formula. 

Under  the  formula  proposed  by  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  small  States  are  unduly 
penalized.  My  own  State  of  Delaware 
will  lose  60  percent  of  its  4R  funding  if 
the  committees  recommendation  is  not 
altered. 

4R  funding  is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Delaware  and 
its  neighboring  States.  Because  Dela- 
ware is  a  corridor  State,  like  many  of 
yours,  interstate  commerce  relies 
heavily  on  the  quality  of  our  roads. 
Unfortunately,  however,  out-of-State 
trucks  and  cars  provide  little  tax  reve- 
nue to  the  State  for  highway  mainte- 
nance and  upkeep.  Funds  from  the  4R 
program  have  allowed  Delaware  to 
make  the  necessary  capital  improve- 
ments in  our  highway  system.  Main- 
taining the  existing  formula  will  ade- 
quately compensate  for  the  dispropor- 
tionate use  of  Delaware  highways  by 
vehicles  in  transit  elsewhere. 

Without  this  amendment,  in  the 
years  to  come  Delaware  will  lose  the 
ability  to  maintain  the  high  standards 
of  road  quality  that  we  have  worked 
hard  to  establish,  imposing  economic 
hardship  on  Delaware  businesses  and 
unnecessary  safety  hazards  to  the 
public  at  large. 

The  continuation  of  the  existing  for- 
mula with  the  one-half  percent  mini- 
mum provided  for  by  the  McNulty 
amendment  will  allow  small  States  like 
mine  to  continue  the  important  work 
of  highway  improvement,  and  save  the 
jobs  of  thousands  of  constituents  em- 
ployed in  the  highway  construction  in- 
dustry in  States  like  my  own.  It  will 
also  assist  some  of  the  larger  States 
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which  stand  to  lose  some  of  their 
funding  under  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation. I  simply  do  not  l)elieve 
that  a  4R  formula  that  reduces  fund- 
ing for  2S  States  when  the  size  of  the 
program  is  increasing  is  our  best  alter- 
native. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  role  in 
highway  construction  and  repair 
should  be  to  even  out  the  financial  in- 
equities in  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  Simple  fairness  should  dictate 
that  those  States  which  are  conduits 
for  heavy  interstate  commerce,  but  re- 
ceive none  of  the  direct  benefits  from 
the  economic  activity  they  facilitate, 
should  be  adequately  compensated  for 
the  costs  of  maintaining  their  trans- 
portation infrastructure,  particularly 
when  those  costs  are  imposed  by  unre- 
ciprocated use. 

I  call  on  my  House  colleagues  today 
to  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
and  preserve  an  equitable  balance  in 
the  4R  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shoster) 
desire  to  use  his  time  now? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thought  I  yielded 
my  time  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  (Mrs.  Johnson)  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Slattery). 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league, lihe  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
for  his  leadership  in  this  issue.  I  think 
that  the  amendment  he  is  talking 
about  is  an  excellent  one. 

T  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  per- 
haps some  modification  in  the  existing 
formula  is  warranted,  but  I  would  also 
point  out  that  total  elimination  of  the 
distance  factor  that  we  are  talking 
about  here  today  is,  in  my  judgment, 
totally  unacceptable  and  unfair.  As  we 
make  this  decision.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  again  take  into  consider- 
ation some  of  the  findings  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  study 
that  was  conducted  in  December  1983. 
Let  me  just  briefly  review  some  of 
those  basic  findings. 

First  of  all.  the  Department  of 
Transportation  concluded  that  dra- 
matic improvement  over  the  current 
formula  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved. 

Second,  they  concluded  that  no  com- 
pelling oase  would  be  made  for  endors- 
ing any  specific  change  in  the  current 
formula  at  this  time. 

My  last  point  is  that  the  study  indi- 
cated tliBt  at  least  one  use  factor,  and 
that  was  the  diesel  fuel  consumption 
factor,  is  a  potentially  inadequate 
measure  for  several  reasons,  but  the 
principal  reason  is  that  the  statewide 
fuel  consumption  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  total  use  of  the  interstate 
in  that  particular  State.  Often  diesel 
fuel  bought  in  one  State  is  consumed 
in  another  State. 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  the  distance  factor  in 
the  4R  formula  is  an  explicit  recogni- 
tion that  certain  States  have  vast 
stretches  of  interstate  highways  that 
must  be  maintained  for  purposes  of 
interstate  commerce  smd  for  defense. 
Western  States  desperately  need  this 
distance  factor  to  be  included  in  the 
formula. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNul- 
TT).  Perhaps  some  modification  is 
needed,  but  total  elimination  of  this 
distance  factor,  in  my  judgment,  is  un- 
warranted. It  is  totally  unacceptable 
at  this  time,  and  it  is  unfair. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  I  share  the 
concerns  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty)  with 
proposed  changes  in  the  current 
method  for  allocating  interstate  high- 
way repair  funds. 

The  current  allocation  formula  takes 
into  account  not  only  how  often  an 
Interstate  System  is  used,  but  equally 
important  how  much  interstate  high- 
way each  State  is  responsible  for 
maintaining.  The  provision  in  the  Sur- 
face Transporation  Act  of  1984,  which 
eliminates  completely  consideration  of 
the  number  of  miles  a  State  must 
maintain  undermines  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  national  investment  in  our  in- 
frastructure. An  allocation  formula 
based  on  vehicle  miles  traveled  and 
the  usage  of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  is 
unfair  to  rural  States  and  serves  to 
threaten  economic  growth. 

The  proposed  formula  change  is 
imfair  to  those  States,  like  West  Vir- 
ginia, that  are  less  populated  but  have 
vast  stretches  of  highway  requiring 
general  maintenance.  In  the  Second 
Congressional  District,  we  embody  the 
diverse  geographical  characteristic 
that  West  Virginia  is  famous  for.  The 
construction  of  highways  is  difficult 
and  costly.  The  investment  made  to 
construct  these  roadways  must  be  pro- 
tected and  that  can  only  be  done  with 
sufficient  funding  for  resurfacing,  res- 
toration, rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction. These  are  the  essential  fac- 
tors in  the  current  4R  formula  and 
any  new  formula  must  not  be  allowed 
to  undermine  the  ability  of  States  to 
maintain  their  interstates. 

The  more  than  35,000  miles  of  roads 
in  West  Virginia,  including  525  miles 
of  interstate,  is  essential  for  economic 
development.  These  roads  assure  that 
West  Virginia  coal  is  delivered;  that 


farmers  and  fruit  producers  can  get 
their  products  to  market;  and  these 
vital  links  assure  that  our  State's  fast- 
est growing  industry,  tourism,  will  con- 
tinue to  expand.  West  Virginia  contin- 
ues to  lead  the  Nation  in  unemploy- 
ment and  our  infrastructure,  particu- 
larly our  Interstate  Highway  Systems, 
provide  an  essential  ingredient  needed 
for  economic  growth. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  said  that  "no  compelling  case 
could  be  made  for  endorsing  any  spe- 
cific change  in  the  current  formula  at 
this  time."  I  would  argue  that  there 
are  compelling  reasons  for  not  altering 
the  current  formula. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  the  McNulty 
amendment  to  H.R.  5504.  In  this  way, 
we  can  demonstrate  our  commitment 
to  protecting  our  Interstate  Systems 
without  placing  an  undue  burden  on 
rural  States.  A  highway  repair  formu- 
la in  line  with  the  needs  of  all  States  is 
good  for  America.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  McNulty  amendment  to  re- 
store the  current  formula  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  interstate  resurfacing, 
restoration,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction funds. 

I  do  not  understand  the  justification 
for  eliminating  from  the  current  for- 
mula the  distance  factor,  particularly 
when  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  certified  that  the  distance 
factor  passes  all  the  necessary  tests 
for  a  formula.  That  same  transporta- 
tion study  also  concluded  that  "dra- 
matic improvement  over  the  current 
formula  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved," 
and  "no  compelling  case  could  be 
made  for  endorsing  any  specific 
change  in  the  current  formula  at  this 
time." 

The  West  Virginia  highway  commis- 
sioner, Charles  L.  Miller,  indicated  to 
me  several  weeks  ago  that  the  bill's 
new  formula  could  cost  West  Virginia 
over  $2.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
That  is  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  inconse- 
quential loss  to  my  State. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye" 
on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  has  been  consider- 
able discussion  today  about  unfairness, 
and  some  have  referred  to  a  bum  rap. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  does  not  want  to 
see  equity  established  in  the  allocation 
of  highway  dollars,  but  let  me  talk  to 
my  colleagues  a  minute  about  a  bum 
rap  and  unfairness  for  my  State  of 
Montana. 
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If  this  amendment  passes,  without 
notice  my  State  is  going  to  lose  66  per- 
cent of  the  dollars  that  it  now  re- 
ceives. There  cannot  he  anybody  on 
this  floor  who  really  thinks  that  is  not 
a  bum  rap  for  one  State  in  this  Nation. 

D  1610 

I  understand  that  some  States  get 
$1.49  back  and  some  States  get  $1.79 
back. 

You  know  what  it  is  called?  It  is 
called  federalism. 

You  see  some  children  in  this  coun- 
try with  certain  needs  have  more  Fed- 
eral money  put  on  them  than  other 
children  who  do  not  have  those  needs. 
It  is  called  federalism.  It  is  what  made 
this  Union  strong. 

The  people  in  Montana  have  to 
worry  that  black  lung  victims  in  Ken- 
tucky get  health  care,  and  they  are 
willing  to  pay  into  the  pot  and  .see 
more  of  that  money  goes  to  Kentucky 
than  comes  to  Montana.  And  people  in 
New  Jersey  should  worry  that  my 
1.100  miles  of  interstate,  with  a  popu 
lation  of  only  800.000.  be  maintained 
and  those  people  in  New  Jersey  ought 
to  continue  in  the  American  tradition 
of  federalism  by  sending  us  $1.50  or 
$1.60  for  the  $1  that  we  send  in,  be- 
cause it  is  federalism.  And  I  am  all  for 
it  and  I  thought  this  Hou.se  was  for  it. 
and  I  thought  it  was  what  made  this 
Union  strong. 

This  formula,  this  formula  affects  a 
lot  more,  my  friends,  than  the  high- 
way interstate  program.  This  formula 
goes  at  the  heart  of  federalism  in  this 
country  and  is  what  makes  this  Nation 
strong. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  js  exactly  right.  I  support 
the  McNulty  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  McNulty  amendment  and 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  change 
in  the  allocation  formula  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  for  the  interstate 
4R  program.  This  change  is  not  only 
grossly  unfair  to  less  densely  populat- 
ed States  with  long  distances  of  inter- 
state highways  to  maintain,  it  is  also 
illogical. 

In  a  Department  of  Transportation 
study  released  in  December  of  1983, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
concluded  that  no  "dramatic  improve- 
ment over  the  current  formula  is 
likely  to  be  achieved"  and  that  no 
compelling  case  could  be  made  for  en- 
dorsing any  specific  change  in  the  cur- 
rent formula  at  this  time." 

The  distance  factor— lane-miles— is 
the  best  indicator  of  potential  high- 
way repair.  If  the  distance  factor  is  re- 
placed entirely  with  usage  factors  such 
as  gas  or  diesel  consumption,  the  DOT 


will  have  a  far  more  difficult  time  in 
allocating  interstate  4R  funds  to  those 
highways  that  need  it  the  most. 

The  DOT  study  indicated  that  one 
use  factor— diesel  fuel  consumption— is 
potentially  inadequate  in  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  accurately  determine  State 
consumption  statistics  because  States 
use  different  methods  of  recordkeep- 
ing. Taxing  for  diesel  takes  place  at 
the  retail  level,  where  it  is  harder  to 
prevent  tax  evasion.  Substitution  of 
home  heating  oil  to  avoid  taxes  is  be- 
lieved to  be  occurring  in  many  States 
and  this  results  in  unrecorded  use  of 
highway  fuel.  In  addition,  selected 
buses,  taxis  and  government  vehicles 
are  exempt  from  taxation.  State  fuel 
consumption  simply  does  not  necessar- 
ily reflect  interstate  use.  Often  diesel 
bought  in  one  Slate  is  used  by  trucks 
traveling  through  another  State  and 
the  reporting  systems  are  not  uniform 
among  the  States. 

Likewise,  gasoline  fuel  consumption 
is  also  a  potentially  inadequate  meas- 
ure of  use  becau.se  it  is  used  on  all 
highways  and  roads,  not  just  inter- 
state highways  and  like  die.sel  fuel, 
statewide  consumption  of  gasoline 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  use.  condi- 
tion or  need. 

Western  States  with  small,  sparsely 
settled  populations  will  bear  the  sacri- 
fice if  the  change  in  the  4R  formula  is 
allowed  to  occur.  The  cost  to  15  west- 
ern States  will  be  approximately  $203 
million  annually  or  the  equivalent  of 
roughly  one  of  every  three  Federal 
dollars  for  road  repair  and  reconstruc- 
tion. 

The  Slate  of  Nebraska  is  served  pri- 
marily by  one  Interstate  Highway 
System-Interstate  80  (1-80).  This 
interstate  runs  for  455  miles  across  the 
entire  State  of  Nebraska  and  has  an 
average  daily  use  of  between  31.000 
and  7.500  vehicles  per  day.  Between 
5,000  to  1.700  of  these  vehicles  are 
Ijeavy  trucks  which  do  the  most  seri- 
ous damage.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  vehicles  that 
use  1-80  are  not  just  Nebraskan  vehi- 
cles, they  are  cars  and  trucks  from 
every  State  in  this  country.  1-80  is  the 
most  traveled  highway  system  in  the 
world  and  it  is  the  most  natural,  major 
transcontinental  route  for  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  country  for  over  100 
years  when  pioneers  first  made  their 
trek  to  the  West. 

Many  sections  of  1-80  have  now  ex- 
ceeded their  planned  life.  Miles  of  1-80 
have  deteriorated  badly  in  the  last  few 
years  and  are  now  a  serious  hazard  to 
driving.  Last  year  10  miles  of  1-80  were 
completely  reconstructed.  An  addition- 
al 30  miles  are  planned  for  reconstruc- 
tion this  year.  In  the  next  5  to  10 
years,  most  if  not  all  of  this  interstate 
will  have  to  be  replaced  entirely.  With- 
out the  adequate  funds  to  properly 
execute  a  regularly  scheduled  repair 
and  reconstruction  program,  the  rate 
rf  deterioration  will  exceed  the  rate  at 


which  the  road  can  be  replaced,  re- 
paired or  reconstructed.  If  interstate 
travel  is  impeded,  on  1-80,  not  only 
will  the  commerce  of  Nebraska  be 
hurt,  but  the  commerce  of  all  States 
which  rely  upon  1-80  to  transport 
their  goods  throughout  the  Nation. 

As  I  stated  before,  a  change  in  the 
allocation  of  4R  funds  is  illogical.  The 
change  ignores  the  fact  that  highways 
in  the  West,  while  less  traveled,  re- 
quire repair  and  reconstruction  as  a 
matter  of  general  maintenance.  The 
Interstate  System  as  a  facilitator  of 
interstate  commerce  and  as  a  national 
system  should  not  be  subjected  to  pa- 
rochial views  which  dramatically  favor 
one  part  of  the  country  over  another. 
The  change  ignores  the  fact  that  lane- 
miles,  according  to  the  transportation 
study,  meets  all  of  the  necessary  tests 
for  a  formula  factor.  The  study  states: 

Data  are  available.  State-by-State.  on  a 
ron.si.stent  and  reliable  basi.s.  The  distribu- 
tion of  lane  mile.s.  of  course,  will  remain 
quite  stable.  In  addition,  lane-miles  relate 
specifioally  to  the  Interstate  system,  while 
most  other  alternative  factors  do  not. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
McNulty  amendment  and  oppose  the 
change  in  the  4R  allocation  formula. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  is  one  person 
from  New  Jersey  whose  State  has  been 
on.  if  you  want  to  say.  the  losing  end, 
but  has  always  supported  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  And  we 
have  appreciated  the  chairman's  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  But  here  we  are 
talking  about  maintenance  of  roads 
based  on  usage  and  the  need  in  this 
case  is  in  a  State  like  New-  Jersey.  So 
what  we  are  hoping  would  be  is  that 
we  would  get  the  same  kind  of  federal- 
ism and  fairness  and  justice  and  unity 
from  the  people  that  we  have  been 
giving  our  money  to  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Re- 
claiming my  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  you  should,  too.  But  I  would  ask 
the  chairman  if  he  thinks  that  the  66- 
percent  cut  suddenly  and  dramatically 
for  one  State  in  this  Union  is  fair. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  In  this  small  pro- 
gram, yes,  because  look  at  all  of  the 
rest  that  you  get  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  vehement  opposition  to  the  4R 
(restoration,  resurfacing,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  reconstruction)  formula 
change  proposed  in  the  bill  before  us 
today,  H.R.  5504.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  discuss  a  definite  concern 
of  over  half  of  the  States  in  our 
Nation.  The  4R  apportionment  formu- 
la eliminating  lane  miles  adversely  af- 
fects 28  States,  one  territory,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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How  can  a  proposed  change  that  is 
supposed  to  help  our  Nation  end  up 
being  so  bad  for  so  many  of  the  States 
that  comprise  our  great  United  States 
of  America? 

From  Information  provided  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  one 
can  readily  see  that  only  22  of  our 
States  will  be  receiving  additional 
funds  than  they  were  before  the  pro- 
posed change.  The  current  4R  formula 
based  on  55  percent  on  lane-miles  and 
45  percent  on  vehicle-miles  traveled 
seems  to  be  the  fairest  solution  than 
any  others  offered.  In  H.R.  5504.  the 
formula  factors  are  50  percent  vehicle- 
miles  traveled,  25  percent  diesel  fuel 
use  and  25  percent  gasoline  use.  As 
you  can  see,  this  proposal  eliminates 
the  distance  factor  (lane  miles)  and 
bases  the  entire  allocation  on  use  fac- 
tors (miles  traveled,  gas  use.  and  diesel 
use). 

Use  factors  alone  are  extremely  dis- 
advantageous for  not  only  my  home 
State  of  Utah,  but  for  over  half  of  our 
United  States.  All  but  two  of  the  West- 
ern States.  California  and  Texas,  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  this  proposed 
change  because  of  their  large  land 
masses,  sparse  populations,  and  other 
means  of  transportation— such  as 
small  aircraft. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  traumatic  effects  this 
change  would  have  on  States  such  as 
my  home  State  of  Utah,  a  victim  of 
heavy  snows,  land  and  mud  slides,  and 
raging  floods.  Over  half  of  the  Inter- 
state Systems  in  Utah  have  been  dam- 
aged by  these  horrible  weather  condi- 
tions. As  you  know.  Interstate  81  and 
15  both  cut  through  Utah.  With  a  loss 
of  nearly  half  of  the  funding  currently 
provided  in  the  4R  formula,  you  can 
well  understand  the  concerns  of  Utah 
and  the  surrounding  States,  Utah  will 
be  losing  over  $16  million  if  the 
change  occurs.  Furthermore,  the  use  if 
diesel  and  gasoline  fuel  consumption 
in  the  formula  is  inappropriate.  Nei- 
ther diesel  nor  gasoline  is  consumed 
exclusively  on  the  Interstate  System. 
Therefore,  as  a  measure  of  interstate 
usage,  the  inclusion  of  these  factors 
would  allocate  funds  not  logically  re- 
lated to  interstate  repair  needs.  In 
fact,  a  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion report  released  December,  1983 
denied  the  need  to  change  the  formu- 
la. 

The  interstate  system  as  a  facilita- 
tor of  Interstate  commerce  and  as  a 
national  system  should  not  be  subject- 
ed to  a  parochial  view  which  dramati- 
cally favors  one  part  of  the  country 
over  another.  Also,  the  study  mandat- 
ed by  Congress  and  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  ex- 
amining the  Interstate  4R  allocation 
formula  found  through  using  three 
criteria  of  need,  national  benefit  and 
national  defense,  that  the  current  for- 
mula "(jorrelates  strongly  with  the  cri- 
teria and  has  a  direct  conceptual  link 


to  the  Interstate  System"  and  that 
"no  compelling  case  can  be  made  for 
changing  the  formula  at  this  time". 

As  legislators,  it  is  our  duty  to  pass 
legislation  that  will  benefit  the  good 
of  the  country.  I  cannot  understand 
the  "good"  contained  in  this  formula 
change.  I  am  not  alone,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Not  only  do  a  large  contingency  of 
Members  in  this  House  share  my  dis- 
gust with  the  committee's  proposed 
formula  change,  I  understand  that  in 
markup  this  bill  over  on  the  Senate 
side.  Chairman  Stafford  and  a 
number  of  his  colleagues  voiced  their 
strong  support  to  retain  the  current 
allocation  formula. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  prevail,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  look 
forward  to  favorable  action  in  this 
body  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  look 
closely  at  the  numbers  released  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 
Upon  their  review,  I  know  that  they 
will  join  with  me  in  reversing  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  Committee. 
Maintaining  the  condition  of  the 
Interstate  System  is  vital  to  promoting 
commerce,  tourism,  safe  travel,  and  a 
good  national  defense,  not  only  for 
Utah,  but  for  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  It 
is  mandatory  that  the  current  formula 
remain  intact. 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Arizona 
(Mr,  McNULTY)  to  retain  the  existing 
apportionment  formula  for  the  4R 
program  for  the  resurfacing,  restora- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Nation's  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  we  en- 
gaged in  an  almost  identical  debate 
just  a  few  short  years  ago  in  regard  to 
the  relative  weights  that  highway  use 
and  distance  should  play  in  the  4R  ap- 
portionment formula.  At  that  time,  we 
did  eventually  revise  the  old  formula 
to  place  slightly  more  weight  on  the 
use  factors  by  decreasing  the  percent- 
age weight  that  distance,  or  lane  miles, 
played  in  the  formula  and  increased 
the  weight  of  the  use  factor  by  in- 
creasing the  formula's  treatment  of 
vehicle  miles  traveled.  Since  that  time. 
we  have  continued  to  study  the  4R  ap- 
portionment formula,  and  all  of  those 
studies  have  basically  concluded  that 
we  would  be  best  served  by  not  alter- 
ing the  4R  formula  as  it  is  presently 
enacted.  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation's own  study,  released  this  past 
December,  reached  the  conclusion 
that  dramatic  improvement  over  the 
current  formula  was  probably  not  at- 
tainable and,  from  a  strictly  western 
perspective,  the  Western  Governors 
Association  has  also  concluded  that 
he  interests  of  the  Western  States 
would  be  ill  served  by  a  change  in  the 
current  formula. 

That  latter  point  is  the  key  to  our 
considerations  here  today.  As  the 
Members  are  so  painfully  aware,  the 


challenge  of  balancing  the  multitude 
of  regional  interests  of  this  Nation  in 
crafting  national  policy  is  among  the 
toughest  tasks  we  face  in  this  body. 
But  the  simple  point  in  regard  to  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  is  that  the 
Western  States  contain  proportionally 
far  more  miles  per  capita  of  interstate 
highways  than  any  other  region  of  the 
country.  That  reality  is,  as  the  Mem- 
bers know,  part  of  the  western  charac- 
ter—population centers  and  rural 
towns  separated  by  wide  open  spaces. 
The  Interstate  Highway  System  serves 
the  West  well  in  this  regard  in  that  it 
provides  the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive means  for  moving  between  points 
in  the  West.  Consequently,  it  becomes 
doubly  important  for  the  Western 
States  to  have  the  funds  necessary  to 
maintain  those  transportation  routes. 

As  reported  out  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  H.R.  5504  does  not  serve 
that  western  need  for  highway  main- 
tenance through  the  4R  program. 
Rather  than  recognize  the  extreme 
distances  of  the  Western  Interstate 
System,  H.R.  5504  proposes  that  we 
completely  disregard  total  lane  miles 
and  instead  focus  solely  on  use  fac- 
tors—vehicle miles  traveled  and  gaso- 
line and  diesel  fuel  consumption— in 
determining  each  State's  appropriate 
share  of  4R  moneys.  In  my  own  State 
of  Colorado,  implementation  of  the 
changes  to  the  4R  apportionment  for- 
mula contained  in  H.R.  5504  will  yield 
a  net  loss  of  approximately  $11.3  mil- 
lion per  year:  and  let  me  emphasize 
that  this  loss  pales  in  comparison  to 
some  of  the  even  more  dramatic  im- 
pacts that  implementation  of  the  new- 
formula  would  have  on  niost  of  Colo- 
rado's western  neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  where  lo- 
cated in  this  country,  the  simple  fact 
is  that  all  highways  are  subjected  to 
use  and  its  attendant  wear  and  tear. 
Likewise,  all  highways  are  subjected  to 
the  effects  that  natural  elements  have 
on  their  condition.  Yet.  H.R.  5504 
would  simply  have  us  only  consider 
how  much  any  particular  stretch  of 
the  Interstate  System  is  used  -and 
ignore  that  desolate  and  less-frequent- 
ly  used  segments  of  the  system  are 
nevertheless  subjected  to  the  process 
of  natural  deterioration.  Under  H.R. 
5504,  Western  States  are  then  forced 
to  take  less  moneys  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  the  same  amount  of 
miles— indeed  more  miles  as  the 
system  is  completed  in  our  region. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  vast 
majority  of  this  legislation  is  worthy 
of  every  Member's  support.  I  would 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  for  the 
leadership  he  has  demonstrated  in 
moving  this  crucial  initiative  forward. 
Approval  of  the  interstate  cost  esti- 
mate, the  interstate  substitute  cost  es- 
timate,  and  the  provisions  for  mass 
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transit  are 

all  of  pressing  importance 

Edgar 

Kostmayer 

Pepper 

to  this  Nations  infrastructure  needs. 

Edwards  <ALi 
Edwards  iCAi 

l.aFalce 
Lagomarsino 

Perkins 
Petri 

We  are  faced  with  a  challenge  today. 

Edwards  (OK 

Lanlos 

Pickle 

one  which  offers  this  body  the  oppor- 

Emerson 

L.alta 

Porter 

tunity  to  meet  this  Nation  s  important 
transportation  needs  and  maintain  re- 

English 

Erlenborn 

Fascell 

U-alh 

U'hman  iCAi 
U'hman  iFLi 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

gional  equity  in  meeting  those  needs.  I 

Fa^io 

U-nt 

Rangel 

would  remind  my  colleagues,  however. 

Feighan 

LcMn 

Ratrhford 

that  the  only  way  we 

can  be  sure  to 

Ferraro 
Fiedler 

L<'vtne 
LfHilas 

Ray 

Reg  u  la 

meet  l)oth 

of  those  goals  today  is  by 

Field.s 

Lewis  ICAi 

Ridge 

adopting   the  amendment   offered   by 

Fi.sh 

Lewis  (FLi 

Rinaldo 

my  colleague  from  Arizona.* 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

Fhppo 
Florio 
FoKliPtta 

Lipinski 

Lninuston 

Lloyd 

Ritter 

Robin.son 

Roe 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 

Ford 1  Mil 

Loeffler 

Roemer 

man  from  Arizona  (Mr. 

McNULTY). 

Fowler 

Lonu iLAi 

Rogers 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 

Frank 
Frost 

LongiMDi 
Lowery  (CA) 

Rostenkowski 
Roth 

vision    (demanded    by 

Mr.    Marriott) 

F^iqua 

Luken 

Roukema 

there  were- 

-ayes  16.  noes  21. 

Garcia 

Liindine 

Rowland 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Gaydo.s 
Gejdenson 

Lungren 
Mack 

Roybal 
RUS.SO 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 

Geka.s 

MacKay 

Savage 

man.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

Gilman 

Madigan 

Sawyer 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

GinKrirh 
Gonzale'/. 

Markey 
Martin  <  IL> 

Scheuer 
Schul/.e 

The   vote 

was    taken 

by   electronic 

Goodlii.g 

M.irtin  iNYi 

Schumer 

device,  and 

there  were- 

-ayes  93.  noes 

Gore 

Martinez 

SeibiTling 

315,  not  voting  25.  as  follows; 

Gradison 
Gramm 

Mavroules 
Maz/.oli 

Shannon 
Sharp 

[Roll  No.  219] 

Grav 

MrCandle.ss 

Shaw 

AYES-93 

Green 

McClo.skey 

Shumway 

Guarini 

McCollum 

Shuster 

Akaka 

Hiftel 

Skclion 

Gunder.son 

McCiirdy 

Siljander 

AuCoin 

Ji-tfords 

SlaIttT> 

HalKlNi 

McDade 

Sisisky 

Bedell 

Ko>;ov.sek 

Smith  iNEi 

HalKOHi 

McEwen 

Smith  iFLi 

Bereuter 

Kramer 

Smith.  Deniij 

Hall.  Ralph 

McGralh 

Smith  (NJi 

Brvill 

Leach 

Smith.  Rob<Ti 

Hail.  Sam 

McHuKh 

Snyder 

Honker 

Lolt 

Snowe 

Hamillon 

McKinnev 

Solar/. 

Brown  iCOi 

Lowry  (WAi 

Spence 

Hammerschmidt  Mica 

Solomon 

Campbell 

Lujan 

Sprat  t 

Hance 

Michel 

Stark 

Carper 

Marlenep 

St  Germain 

Hawkins 

Mikiilski 

Slenholm 

Chandler 

Marriott 

StaKKer.'^ 

Hayes 

Miller  (CAi 

Stokes 

Cheney 

McCain 

Stanneland 

Hefner 

Miller  (OH  1 

Stratton 

Coleman  iMOi 

McKernan 

Stump 

Hertel 

Mineta 

Studds 

CraiK 

McNulty 

Swift 

Hightower 

Minish 

Sundquisl 

D  Amours 

Mollohan 

Tallon 

Hiler 

Mitchell 

Synar 

Daschle 

Montgomer\ 

Tauke 

Hillis 

Moakley 

Tauzin 

Daub 

Nichol.s 

Ta>  lor 

Holt 

Molinari 

Thomas  'CA) 

Derrick 

Nielson 

Udall 

Hopkins 

Moody 

Thomas  iGAi 

Dicks 

Oberstar 

Venlo 

Horton 

Moore 

Torres 

Dorian 

Penny 

Volkmer 

Howard 

Moorhead 

Torricelli 

Dowdy 

Rahall 

Vucanovirh 

Hoyer 

Morri.son  (CrTi 

Towns 

Erdreich 

Reid 

Weaver 

Huckaby 

Morrison  ( WAt 

Traxler 

Evans (lA) 

Richard.son 

Weber 

Hughes 

Mrazek 

Valentine 

Foley 

Roberts 

Whiltaker 

Hunter 

Murphy 

Vander  Jagt 

Franklin 

Rudd 

Whitlen 

Hullo 

Myers 

Vandergrif  f 

Frenzel 
Gephardt 

Sabo 
Schaefer 

Williams  iMT. 
Winn 

Hyde 
Ireland 

Natcher 

Neal 

Walgren 
Walker 

Glirkman 

Schneider 

Wirth 

Jacobs 

Nelson 

Watkms 

Gregg 
Hansen  (tm 

Schroeder 
Shelby 

Wi.se 
Wolf 

Jenkins 
Johnson 

Nowak 
O  Brien 

Waxman 
WpLss 

Harkin 

Sikorski 

Wyden 

Jones  1  NC ' 

Oakar 

Wheat 

Hart  net  t 

Skeen 

Young  1  AKi 

Jones  (OKi 

Obey 

Whitehursi 

NOES-315 

Jones  (TNi 

Olin 

Whitley 

Kaptur 

Ortii! 

Wil.son 

Ackerman 

Boner 

Conyers 

Kasich 

Ottinger 

Wolpe 

Addabbo 

Borski 

Cooper 

Kaslenmeier 

Owens 

Wortley 

AlboKta 

Bosco 

Corcoran 

Kazen 

Ox  ley 

Wright 

Alexander 

Boucher 

Coughlin 

Kemp 

Packard 

Wvlie 

Anderson 

Boxer 

Courter 

Kennelly 

Panel  ta 

Yates 

Andrews  1  NO 

Breaux 

Coyne 

Kildee 

Parris 

Yatron 

Andrews  (TX> 

Britt 

Crockett 

Kindness 

Pal  man 

Young (FLi 

Annunzio 

Brooks 

Daniel 

Kleczka 

Paul 

Young  (MO) 

Anthony 

Broomfield 

Dannemeyer 

Kolter 

Pease 

Zschau 

Applegate 

Brown  ( CA  i 

Darden 

Archer 

Broyhill 

Davis 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Aspin 

Bryant 

de  la  Garza 

Badham 

Burton  iCAi 

Dellums 

Bethune 

Harrison 

Pritchard 

Barnard 

Burton  (INi 

DeWine 

Bonior 

Hatcher 

Rod  i  no 

Bam«s 

Byron 

Dickinson 

Coelho 

Hubbard 

Rose 

Bartlett 

Carney 

Dmgell 

Crane.  Daniel 

U'land 

Sensenbrenner 

Bateman 

Carr 

Dixon 

Crane.  Philip 

Martin  (NCi 

Simon 

Bates 

Chappell 

Donnelly 

Evans ilL> 

Matsui 

Smith  llAi 

Beilenson 

Chappie 

Downey 

Ford  I TN ) 

Murtha 

Williams  1  OH  1 

Bennett 

Clarke 

Dreier 

Gibbons 

Pashayan 

Berman 

Clay 

Duncan 

Hansen  (IDi 

Patterson 

Btaggi 

Cllnger 

Durbin 

Blltrakis 

Coals 

Dwyer 
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Bliley 
Boehlert 

Coleman  iTXi 
Collins 

Dymally 
Dyson 

Mr.       RALPH       M. 

HALL.       Mr. 

Boggs 

Conable 

Early 

ZSCHAU. 

and       Ms. 

MIKULSKI 

Boland 

Conte 

Eckart 

changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  WIIITTEN,  CHANDLER, 
and  SIKORSKI  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  VUCANOVICH 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Vucanovich: 
Page  58.  after  line  5.  insert  the  following: 

4R    PROJECTS    FOR    PRIMARY    HIGHWAYS    DESIG- 
NATED AS  PART  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  141.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
139(a)  and  the  fourth  sentence  of  section 
139(b)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  are 
each  amended  by  .striking  out  "this  sen- 
tence" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1984". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  119  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "this  sentence"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  Surface  Transportation  and 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1984". 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  understood  this 
had  been  cleared  with  the  other  side. 
Apparently  there  is  some  confusion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  with- 
drawn at  this  time,  without  prejudice, 
to  offer  it  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DOWNEY  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York: 

Page  28.  after  line  14.  insert  the  following: 

(gg)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  highway  project  in  Suffolk  County. 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
construction  techniques  to  accelerate  up- 
grading of  an  existing  highway  to  freeway 
standards  with  minimum  disruption  of  traf- 
fic. 

Page  28.  line  15.  strike  out  "(gg)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(hh)". 

Page  28.  line  18.  strike  out  "(ff)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(ff).  and  (gg) '. 

Page  28.  line  21,  strike  out  "(hh)'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(ii)". 

Page  34,  line  9.  strike  oiit  "and". 


Page  34.  line  13,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and". 

Page  34,  after  line  13,  Insert  the  following: 

(36)  to  carry  out  the  preliminary  engineer- 
ing and  design  and  initial  construction  ac- 
tivities under  subsection  (gg)  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985. 

Page  34,  line  14,  strike  out  "(ii)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(jj)". 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  all  Icnow  the  roads 
and  highways  of  our  Nation  are  in  dire 
need  of  repair.  Today  we  are  discuss- 
ing a  bill  that  seeks  to  restore  the  high 
quality  and  safety  of  our  roads,  high- 
ways, and  bridges.  I  would  like  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  that  will 
provide  the  planners  and  developers  of 
this  Nation  with  an  example  of  the 
ways  in  which  roads  cxa.  be  improved 
to  highway's  using  the  most  advanced 
planning  techniques  available. 

My  amendment  calls  for  funding  for 
Sunrise  Highway,  a  roadway  which 
runs  through  my  district,  the  second 
in  New  York.  The  widening  and  ren- 
ovation of  the  stretch  of  Sunrise  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Bay  Shore  and 
Patchogue  has  been  in  the  works  for 
nearly  20  years.  Sunrise  is  a  crucial 
component  of  Long  Island's  transpor- 
tation network,  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  south  shore.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  south  shore's  only  major  truck 
route.  The  renovation  of  the  Bay 
Shore  to  Patchogue  stretch  is  essential 
to  the  safety,  convenience,  and  com- 
merce of  all  Long  Islanders. 

While  a  portion  of  the  road  between 
these  two  towns  has  been  modernized 
and  improved  with  overpasses  and 
service  roads,  there  is  still  a  good  part 
of  the  road  between  Oakdale  and  Pat- 
chogue that  needs  desperate  attention. 
Without  the  improvement  of  these 
few  miles,  the  nearly  $45  million  of 
Federal  funds  used  to  improve  the 
western  end  of  the  project  will  be 
wasted.  Sunrise  will  still  be  a  two-lane 
roadway  marred  by  dangerous  inter- 
sections and  traffic  lights. 

To  the  planners  and  developers  of 
this  country,  the  Sunrise  project  will 
be  an  important  demonstration  of  how 
roadways  in  rapidly  growing  areas 
such  as  Long  Island  can  be  improved 
using  advanced  planiiing  techniques 
and  without  adversely  impacting  those 
areas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  and  the  fine  work  of  Mr. 
Howard  and  the  rest  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
this  amendment  and  are  willing  to 
accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
this  amendment,  and  we  accept  it. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GREGG 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gregg:  On 
page  34,  line  24,  strike  "project  eligibility" 
and  all  that  follows  through  page  35,  line  13 
and  renumber  the  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  GREGG  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  ^hich  addresses  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  in  the  bill, 
which  is  going  to  be  spent  for  the  pur- 
poses of  burying  the  central  artery  in 
Boston  and  creating  a  new  tunnel  in 
Boston  of  four  lanes. 

The  proposal  to  bury  this  central 
artery,  which  is  now  elevated  and 
make'  a  tunnel  in  Boston  and  create 
the  four  lane  tunnel  is  an  extremely 
excessive  expenditure  in  light  of  the 
present  deficit  situation. 

The  central  artery  which  is  now  ele- 
vated and  the  new  tunnel  which  is  pro- 
posed would  create  an  additional  cost 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  if  they  go  for- 
ward in  the  present  form  as  proposed 
under  this  bill  of  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion. 

Now  when  you  consider  that  I  sus- 
pect the  assessed  value  of  the  city  of 
Boston  is  less  than  $2  billion  and  $2 
billion  would  run  the  State  govern- 
ment of  New  Hampshire  for  3  years 
and  $2  billion  represents  a  rather  high 
percentage  of  the  present  deficit 
which  we  are  presently  confronting  as 
a  Federal  Government,  it  seems  to  me 
that  to  go  forward  with  this  proposal 
is  at  best  financially  inappropriate. 
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I  am  talking  about  the  facts  of  the 
proposal.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  this  proposal 
represents  some  form  of  porkbarrel  or 
boondoggle  for  the  benefit  of  some 
Members  of  this  House.  That  is  not 
going  to  be  the  specific  issue  I  want  to 
address.  I  want  to  address  the  facts  of 
this  project. 

This  project,  as  originally  proposed, 
was  to  be  a  limited  repair  project  on 
the  essential  artery,  costing  approxi- 
mately $325  million.  In  addition,  it  was 
to  be  a  special-purpose,  two-lane 
tunnel  under  the  river,  costing  ap- 
proximately $339  million. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  way  that 
things  work  in  our  system  here  at  the 
Federal  level,  the  project  has  exploded 
and  ballooned  to  the  point  where  it  is 
now  a  $2  billion  project  involving 
taking  the  central  artery,  which  is  now 
elevated— it  happens  to  be  a  fairly  rea- 
sonable form  of  transportation  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  one  which  I  have  been 
on  on  nurnerous  occasions— and  bury- 
ing it  underneath  the  ground,  or 
making  a  tunnel,  and  creating  a  new 
four-lane  tunnel  underneath  the  river 
in  Boston. 

It  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
1981  law  which  we  passed  here  in  the 
House,  which  was  known  as  ICE,  the 
interstate  completion  enactment  or 
bill,  which  was  passed  for  the  purposes 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System  down  from 
$53.8  billion  to  $38.9  billion. 

When  we  passed  that  bill  we  did  it  so 
that  we  could  complete  the  interstate 
system  in  the  most  cost-effective  way. 
And  when  we  passed  that  bill,  the 
completion  of  this  central  artery  and 
the  production  of  this  huge  tunnel  was 
not  in  the  bill.  What  was  in  the  bill 
was  repairs  to  the  central  artery  and 
the  two-lane  tunnel. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >  ield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  In  just  a  second  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Second,  the  reduction  in  costs  which 
were  created  in  the  1981  bill  in  order 
to  complete  the  interstate  did  not 
impact  the  original  spending  on  the 
central  artery  or  the  new  tunnel.  The 
$77  million  of  that  reduction  which 
was  allocated  to  Massachusetts  did  not 
go  to  that  project.  So  that  project  was 
maintained  as  originally  conceived. 
But  now  it  has  exploded. 

And  let  me  read  to  you  from  a  letter 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Executive  Offices  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Construction,  this  letter  writ- 
ten on  February  14  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Barn- 
hart,  of  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration. This  letter  says  in  part; 

We  continue  to  state  our  position  that  the 
extremely  expensive  proposal  to  depress  the 
elevated  section  of  the  central  artery  was 
neither  in  the  public  interest  nor  justified 
from  a  transportation  standpoint.  Through- 
out this  time  your  proposal  was  to  depress 
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the  existing  six-lane  central  artery  facility 
without  adding  additional  capacity  or 
safety.  In  our  meetinR  with  you  we  referred 
to  the  concept  as  a  billion-dollar  highway 
beautification  project,  which  wa.s  cle;«rly  an 
unwise  use  of  highway  revenues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  timr  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Vtr 
Gregg)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gregg 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  In  addition,  as  to  the 
tunnel.  Mr  Barnhart  commented: 
■Though  we  agree  with  your  analysis 
of  the  cost  estimates  relating  to  I  90. 
our  review  of  the  third  harbor  tunnel 
indicates  that  the  1981  act  limits  fund- 
ing eligibility  to  a  two-lane'-not  four- 
lane— •special  purpose  tunnel." 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this 
project  as  proposed  is  totally  out  of 
sync  with  the  laws  that  we  passed  in 
this  Congress  in  1981  in  order  to  get 
under  control  the  spending  which  was 
occurring  in  order  to  complete  our 
interstate  highway  system. 

There  is  the  issue  of  the  porkbarrel. 
and  I  would  just  simply  refer  and 
leave  it  at  this:  I  would  refer  to  the 
Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  of 
American  Language,  which  defines 
•porkbarrel"  as  slang,  government  ap- 
propriations for  the  political  patron- 
age, as  for  local  improvements  to 
please  legislators'  constituents. 

I  would  represent  that  the  burying 
of  the  central  artery  in  Boston  is  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  appropriate  and 
that  the  creation  of  a  four-lane  tunnel 
in  Boston  is  illegal  and  inappropriate 
under  the  present  law  as  it  is  struc- 
tured. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Now  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  just  wanted  to  raise 
this  question:  I  believe  that  your  open- 
ing comments  implied  that  this  par 
ticular  project  did  not  fit  within  the 
scope  of  the  bill:  is  that  correct?  Or 
the  law  that  was  written  to  raise  the 
funds.  What  was  your  point? 

Mr.  GREGG.  My  point  is.  it  does  not 
fit  within  the  ocope  of  ICE.  which  was 
the  original    roposal. 

Mr.  MAC!  And  the  reason  it  does 
not  fit  in  is  because  this  is  a  new 
project  or  an  extension  of  the  highway 
system? 

Mr.  GREGG.  This  is  a  rather  exces- 
sive expansion,  according  to  the  Feder- 
al Highway  Administration,  of  what 
was  originally  proposed  to  be  done 
with  the  central  artery. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  information. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  l>een  a  lot 
of  discussion,  mostly  in  newspapers 
and  political  newsletters,  concerning 
this  central  artery  project  in  the  city 


of  Boston,  with  a  claim  that  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
be  attempting  to  add  a  project  to  this 
highway  legislation  or  to  the  inter- 
state legislation. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  just  a  few  of 
thi'  statements  first  made  by  the 
author  of  the  amendment  to  delete 
this  project.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  first  stated  that  this  is  an 
I' tempt  to  put  an  additional  project  in 
the  interstate  system.  The  gentleman 
IS  absolutely  wrong.  This  is  not  a  new 
project  This  project  has  been  an  ac- 
cept(d  project  since  the  1970's.  It  was 
placed  ill  under  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration, aiided  to  interstate  cost  esti- 
mates   i;nder    the    administration    of 


{'resident      Ford,     supported 
Chairman,  will  the 


former 
by 

Mr.  GREOG   Mr. 
gentleman  vit  Id' 

Mr.  HOWARD  I  will  yield  when  I 
finish  my  8  minutes,  or  so.  whatever 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
had. 

It  is  not  additional  money  at  all 

The  gentleman  said  that  this  might 
add  to  our  deficit  that  we  are  facing  in 
the  country.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  understand  that  the 
highway  trust  fund  consists  of  funds 
contributed  by  people  into  a  trust 
fund  for  one  purpo.se  and  one  purpose 
only  and  does  not  add  to  the  deficit. 

One  of  the  things  about  our  high- 
way projects  is  that,  in  a  sense,  we 
bring  our  own  money,  or  we  bring  the 
money  contributed  by  the  users  of  our 
highways  to  maintain  our  highway 
system. 

The  gentleman  says  this  was  reject- 
ed. This  has  not  been  rejected  by 
anyone  other  than  a  spokesman  for 
the  present  Highway  Administrator. 

As  to  the  porkbarrel  reference  to  it. 
I  will  not  even  refer  to  that,  because 
we  want  to  keep  our  legislation  in  this 
House  on  a  higher  plane.  We  can  leave 
that  to  our  political  discussions. 

The  central  artery  was  on  the  origi- 
nal interstate  system.  Every  ICE— 
interstate  cost  estimate— that  we 
passed  had  funds  included  for  the 
project. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire said  that  this  is  an  addition  to 
the  ICE.  That  is  totally  wrong. 

At  one  point  a  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, saying  they  did  not  intend  to 
build  that  central  artery  project.  Some 
months  later,  this  Congress  passed  an 
interstate  cost  estimate,  which  still  re- 
flected the  depression  of  the  central 
artery  in  Boston.  Never  eliminated. 
The  new  Governor  came  in  and  said. 
We  do  intend  to  go  along  with  this 
project."  So  an  awful  lot  of  people 
have  had  an  awful  lot  of  fun  outside 
these  walls  about  the  'Speakers 
project.  "  It  was  on  the  system,  it  has 
always  been  on  the  system,  all  of  the 
ICE'S,   including   this   ICE,   have   the 


funds  for  that  project.  So  this  project 
is  the  only  one  being, attacked  in  this 
legislation.  And  I  just  hope  that  we 
can  get  back  on  a  higher  plane,  follow 
the  recommendations  on  the  ICE,  and 
do  not  reject  this  one  project. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  vlill  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman,  whoever  is 
asking  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  would  just  refer  the 
gentleman  to  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Barnhart. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  very  familiar 
with  all  of  the  statements  Mr.  Barn- 
hart has  made,  this  letter,  the  speech- 
es he  makes  at  Republican  rallies  and 
meetings.  And  it  was  a  very  fine  thing 
for  a  long  while  to  say  the  Speaker  is 
trying  to  include  and  add  a  $1.7  billion 
boondoggle  to  this  bill.  That  is  not  the 
fact.  It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Is  the  gentleman 
yielding? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Yes.  No.  I  refuse  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  any  more. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  this  gentle- 
man. 

n  1650 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MACK.  The  question  I  would 
like  to  raise  is  that  apparently  the  Sec- 
retary has  made  those  statements,  and 
of  course,  the  gentleman,  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  those  statements, 
and  the  gentleman  has  been  trying  to 
refer  to  them. 

Apparently  there  is  some  disagree- 
ment as  to  just  how  much  of  a  project 
wui  included?  Is  that  correct? 

M  HOWARD.  No:  there  is  a  ques- 
tion a-  to  whether  a  letter  sent  by  the 
Governor,  not  adhered  to  in  any  ap- 
proved interstate  cost  estimate  before 
or  sine  then  whether  that  eliminated 
the  prujoct.  All  we  are  doing  here  is  to 
say  I  ha'  the  Congress  means  in  this 
legislation,  what  is  has  always  meant: 
we  are  not  adding  this  in  this  bill,  we 
are  merely  clarifying  that  situation  be- 
cause we  believe  it  was  always  on  the 
system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Howard 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

So  w  hat  we  are  saying  is  that  what  is 
in  this  legislation  is  really  a  clarifica- 
tion: it  may  have  some  disagreement 
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with  the  amounts  of  money  something 
may  have  cost  under  the  old  ideas  of 
what  was  going  to  be  done.  But  this  is 
clarification  to  once  and  for  sdl.  get 
beyond  this  question  of  whethCT  it 
should  have  been  included  or  was  in- 
cluded or  could  be  included.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  It  has  always  been 
included  in  the  ICE.  Just  a  clarifica- 
tion to  straighten  out  a  statement  and 
position  that  was  taken  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  as  adminis- 
trators, yes. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  am  raising  these  ques- 
tions because  this  is  pretty  new  to  me. 
I  have  not  been  involved  in  the  proc- 
ess, so  I  appreciate  the  yielding. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's question. 

Mr.  MACK.  Is  it  typical  to  come  to 
Congress  to  clarify  these  things  or  do 
you  generally  go  to,  or  would  one  of 
the  other  methods  be  to  go  through 
some  kind  of  court  action  to  determine 
that  or  what? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Generally,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  follows 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  as  it  should  do.  That 
would  be  done  by  our  approval  of  a 
certain  interstate  cost  estimate,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  that  interstate  cost 
estimate  from  beginning  to  end  always 
included  the  project,  because  of  one 
letter,  they  were  attempting  to  get  the 
word  out  that  perhaps  this  would  not 
be  an  eligible  project.  Normally,  we  do 
not.  Normally.  Federal  highway  ad- 
ministrators and  this  committee  under 
all  administrations,  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  usually  follow  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Here,  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case.  We  are  just  clari- 
fying what  the  Congress  has  meant 
from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  guess  the  reason  some 
of  us  have  our  backs  up  a  little  bit 
about  it  is  again  because  of  some  of 
the  rhetoric  we  have  heard;  some  of 
the  articles  that  have  been  written. 

It  appeared  that  for  a  while  that  cer- 
tain funds,  some  people  say  $4  billion, 
some  people  $5.5  billion  of  highway 
funds  were  held  up  and  not  expended 
until  there  was  some  agreement  that 
was  raised.  What  Iwjthers  me  about 
that  is  the  thought  that  so  much 
effort  was  put  into  trying  to  raise 
some  fimds  to  put  people  back  to 
work,  and  through  the  expenditure  of 
those  dollars,  and  that  a  game  was 
being  played  with  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  holding  up  of  the  passage  of 
the  ICE  several  months  back.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  referring  to  that.  It  was 
being  blamed  on  the  fact  that  this  one 
project  was  holding  it  up. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
will  talk  about  the  holdup,  and  what 
the  reasons  were.  This  was  in  no  way  a 
factor  in  holding  that  up,  although  it 


was  beneficial  for  people,  as  you  said, 
the  rhetoric  you  heard  about  the 
Speaker's  project  holding  up  all  these 
jobs.  It  just  was  not  true.  We  did  not 
bother  to  take  that  on  at  that  time, 
luiowing  that  we  would  come  here 
under  the  legislative  process  and  have 
it  settled  in  the  proper  way. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  brought 
that  up  because  that  was  never  a 
factor  or  a  reason  for  holding  up  that 
ICE  months  back.  We  had  many, 
many  reasons,  both  on  the  minority 
and  majority  side  of  the  committee  to 
hold  that  legislation  back. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  burning 
desire  in  the  deep  pit  of  my  stomach 
to  rise  in  ringing  support  for  this 
Boston  project.  Yet,  fair  is  fair.  I 
carmot  in  good  conscience  sit  silent 
and  let  all  the  accusations  and  the 
misinformation  pour  onto  the  floor. 

Now,  granted,  the  distinguished 
Speaker  is  a  wonderful  target  of  op- 
portunity, and  I  confess,  there  would 
be  a  certain  thrill  in  taking  advantage 
of  that  target  of  opportunity.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  this  project  has 
been  a  part  of  the  interstate  cost  esti- 
mate form  many,  many  years.  It  goes 
all  the  way  back  to  being  originally 
proposed  in  1974  by  a  Republican  gov- 
ernor and  was  reaffirmed  in  1976.  It 
actually  was  put  into  the  interstate 
cost  system  in  1976  by  agreement  with 
the  Republican  administration  here  in 
Washington,  and  with  the  support  of 
former  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  "Volpe. 

Now,  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration recently  has  interpreted  the 
activity  to  say  that  it  is  not  eligible. 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
is  wrong  in  its  interpretation  of  the 
law.  Every  cost  estimate  we  have  had 
in  this  Congress  has  had  the  Boston 
project  in  it. 

I  happen  to  have  been  the  author  of 
an  amendment  which  was  passed,  and 
eventually  came  into  law  reducing  the 
overall  amount  of  money  allocated  to 
the  Interstate  System  nationally  by 
about  $15  billion.  As  we  went  through 
the  projects  and  identified  those 
projects  which,  when  added  up, 
amounted  to  the  $15  billion  by  which 
we  could  reduce  the  overall  interstate 
cost  estimate.  I  can  tell  you  as  the 
author  of  that  amendment  the  Boston 
project  was  not  one  of  those  projects 
which  was  canceled  out.  It  remained 
in. 

So,  I  must,  in  the  interest  of  fair- 
ness, say  that  this  project  has  been  in. 
Yes,  it  is  a  lot  of  money:  it  is  an  awful 
lot  of  money,  but  we  should  not  single 
this  one  project  out.  as  tempting  as  it 
is  to  do  so.  Let  us  remember  that  every 
time  we  build  a  major  highway 
project,  an  interstate  or  interstate-re- 
lated project,  in  and  around  the  big 
cities  of  America,  we  are  talking  about 
billions  of  dollars. 


The  West  Way  in  New  York,  $1.8  bil- 
lion; the  Century  Freeway  in  Los  An- 
geles. $1.5  billion;  1-90  in  Seattle.  $1 
billion;  Phoenix  Freeway.  $331  million; 
the  Eisenhower  Freeway  in  Chicago; 
the  Dan  Ryan  Highway  in  Chicago: 
the  Harbor  Freeway  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  Blue  Route  in  Philadelphia,  one 
can  go  on  and  on.  When  we  talk  about 
modernizing  the  Interstate  System 
through  and  around  our  large  urban 
centers,  we  are  talking  big  bucks.  Un- 
fortunately, that  is  a  fact  of  life,  but  it 
is  also  a  fact  of  life  that  this  project 
has  been  included  in  interstate  cost  es- 
timates for  the  past  10  years  in  this 
Congress.  It  is  regrettable  that  it  has 
been  seized  upon  because  of  the  politi- 
cal connotations. 

But  I  would  end  by  saying  particu- 
larly to  my  colleagues  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  that  the  great  value  of  our 
transportation  programs  in  America 
has  been  that  they  have  not  been  po- 
liticized in  a  partisan  way.  and  we. 
therefore,  should  resist  this  urge  and 
desire  to  politicize  this  one.  Those  of 
us  in  the  minority  in  particular  should 
remember  that  as  long  as  transporta- 
tion is  not  politicized,  we  are  going  to 
get  a  fair  shake.  When  the  day  comes 
that  transportation  programs  are  po- 
liticized in  a  partisan  way.  we  are  the 
ones  who  are  going  to  be  hurt  worse. 

So.  for  all  those  reasons  I  would 
urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment 
from  my  dear  friend. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  warning,  and  I  recognize  that 
this  is  a  bit  of  an  exercise  in  the  Light 
Brigade.  But  I  would  also  note  that 
yes.  and  I  think  I  was  quite  open  and 
honest  in  stating  that  the  project  had 
been  approved  but  it  was  not  approved 
at  the  level.  We  were  not  talking  about 
burying  the  artery  before  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gregg  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Shuster  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  respond  to 
the  gentleman  by  saying  that  the 
amount  of  money  provided  in  ICE  is 
more  than,  significantly  more  than 
the  money  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  do  the  work  as  the  work  has 
now  been  suggested  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
further  yield,  the  original  amount  of 
money  was  going  to  be  $64  million  for 
the  central  portion:  this  was  upgrad- 
ing of  the  existing  decks  and  inter- 
changes, and  $265  million  for  the 
north  section.  Now,  that  is  a  heck  of  a 
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lot  different  than  the  approximately 
$1.6  billion  that  is  involved  in  the 
artery  under  this  proposal,  and  bury- 
ing it. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  respond  to 
my  friend  that  I  think  those  figures 
added  up  to  about  $400  million,  give  or 
take,  and  that  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts has  indicated  that  they  did  not 
submit  the  whole  project  at  once  be- 
cause it  was  such  a  lengthy  project 
and  was  going  to  take  so  many  years 
to  complete.  I  confess  I  feel  very  un- 
comfortable here  speaking  for  and  de- 
fending Boston  and  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  this  is  the  information 
we  have. 

The  1975  cost  estimate  submitted  by 
the  State  included  the  $359.8  million 
for  the  original  expenditures  for  de- 
pressing the  central  artery.  This  is 
contained  in  estimate  section  A  1.3  to 
A1.6. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  those  are  the  figures  that  I 
quoted  when  I  originally  spoke,  and  1 
make  the  point  again  that  the  original 
idea  was  to  repair  the  northern  section 
of  the  freeway  and  the  middle  section 
of  the  freeway.  It  was  not  to  take  the 
freeway  and  put  it  underground  as  a 
tunnel.  That  is  the  issue  here.  When 
you  add  another  $1.2  billion  to  the 
project,  you  are  significantly  increas- 
ing its  cost,  and  I  am  not  arguing  any- 
thing other  than  the  fact  that  here  we 
are  confronting  a  $180  billion  deficit 
and  we  are  adding  a  project  that  is 
going  to  create  $2  billion  in  taxes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Shu- 
ster was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Simply  to  respond 
to  that  point,  when  the  gentleman 
refers  to  the  deficit,  there  can  be  no 
deficit  spending  in  our  highway  pro- 
gram because  the  user  fees  from  the 
gasoline  tax  flows  into  the  trust  fund. 

D  1700 

So  while  the  gentleman  is  certainly 
right  in  being  concerned  about  the 
overall  deficit  that  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  generating,  that  is  an  irrel- 
evant issue  with  regard  to  the  high- 
way program  because  this  is  funded 
out  of  the  trust  fund  which  comes 
from  user  moneys,  and  under  the  law 
there  can  be  no  deficit  spending.  So 
this  does  not  affect  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  in  response  to  the  point.  I 
would  note  that  we  just  raised  taxes 
on  the  user  fee  and  I  am  sure  people 
do  not  want  their  money  to  be  wasted 
frivolously  on  adding  another  $1.2  bil- 
lion to  a  project. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  The  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts says  the  money  is  not  wasted. 
and  that  has  been  our  understanding 
for  the  past  10  years. 


Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant and  imperative  when  discussing 
the  Boston  project,  and  I  do  represent 
the  city  of  Boston,  live  in  that  same 
city  and  serve  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, that  we  be  aware  of  the  historic 
and  policy  facts  as  we  deal  with  the 
Boston  project,  which  includes  the 
suppression  of  a  section  of  Interstate 
93  in  the  core  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  a  completion  of  the  extension  of 
Interstate  90  from  the  city  of  Boston 
to  Logan  Airport  in  the  East  Boston 
section  of  the  city. 

In  December  1982,  the  Congress 
passed  a  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  signed  by  the  President. 
One  of  the  major  components  of  that 
act  was  a  provision  that  was  included 
by  our  subcommittee  would  force  all 
States  to  make  decisions  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  interstates  in  their 
boundaries,  and  especially  in  urban- 
ized areas  and  industrial  States,  I  am 
sure  that  everybody  understands  that 
highway  and  road  construction  and 
land  taking  can  be  a  very  controversial 
political  item. 

But  because  of  the  insistence  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  that  the  States,  in 
effect,  put  their  act  together,  that 
they  make  those  tough  decisions 
whether  to  build  or  not  to  build,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was 
forced  to  come  to  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  by  October  1, 
1983.  with  a  plan  either  to  complete 
the  interstate  or  to  take  advantage  of 
interstate  fund  transfer.  The  body 
politic  in  Massachusetts  worked  ex- 
tremely hard  over  a  very  short  period 
of  time  putting  together  the  diverse 
opinions  of  all  peoples  in  the  region 
and  came  forward  with  a  plan  that 
would  suppress  the  central  artery,  a 
program  that  had  already  been  on  the 
interstate,  and  the  construction  of  a 
third  harbor  four-lane  tunnel  from 
the  downtown  section  of  the  city  out 
to  the  airport. 

At  that  time,  this  report,  this  volu- 
minous report  which  cost  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  millions 
of  dollars,  was  presented  to  the  Feder- 
al Highway  Administration.  Individ- 
uals who  are  in  charge  of  that  agency 
expressed  some  concern  in  regard  to 
the  eligibility  of  the  suppression  of 
the  central  artery.  It  has  been  our  con- 
tention over  the  course  of  the  last 
decade  that  both  the  suppresson  of 
the  central  artery  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  third  harbor  tunnel  have 
been  and  will  be  and  ought  to  be  part 
of  the  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  discuss  this 
issue,  I  think  we  need  to  keep  one  or 
two  things  in  mind.  The  project  is  ex- 
pensive:  there   is   no   question   about 


that.  But  anybody  who  researches 
road  construction  in  urbanized  areas 
will  understand  just  how  expensive 
those  sorts  of  constructions  are. 

I  would  say  to  my  very  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
we  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  Massa- 
chusetts would  hope  that  the  suppres- 
sion and  the  widening  of  the  artery 
would  make  the  ability  of  our  people 
to  travel  to  that  magnificent  State,  to 
visit  as  tourists  and  to  come  up  there 
and  spend  our  hard-earned  dollars, 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  our  good  friends  in  New- 
Hampshire.  It  is  not  just  a  city  of 
Boston  issue:  it  is  a  regional  issue. 
Boston  is  a  very  unique  city.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  densely  populated  and 
congested,  and  clearly  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  this  great  Nation. 

Mr  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  my  concerns, 
of  course,  is  that  we  do  like  to  have 
people  from  Massachusetts  come  to 
visit  our  fair  State  and.  of  course,  we 
enjoy  having  people  from  Massachu- 
setts move  to  New  Hampshire  and  par- 
ticipate in  our  fine  tax  climate,  but 
what  happens  to  the  folks  from  New 
Hampshire  who  take  their  children  to 
Boston  to  see  Faneuil  Hall  and  are 
driving  down  central  artery  and  sud- 
denly they  disappear  underground  and 
they  cannot  see  Faneuil  Hall  or  maybe 
they  cannot  see  the  Constitution  any 
longer? 

This  could  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  the  ability  of  tourism  in  Boston  in 
the  ability  to  see  the  city. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  we  certainly  would  not  want 
to  do  anything  that  would  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  children  of  New 
Hampshire.  Let  me  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  there  will  be  sufficient  exit 
ramps  on  that  fine  road  so  the  good 
people  of  New  Hampshire  will  be  able 
to  come  to  visit  the  fair  city  of  Boston. 

Let  me  just  make  one  last  point. 

One  of  the  other  critical  points  and 
the  other  critical  pieces  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
was  a  deadline  of  September  1986  for 
start  of  construction.  That  is  the 
reason  that  we  are  trying  to  move 
ahead  with  the  approval  and  with  the 
funding  of  this  project.  We  have  to  be 
able  to  put  those  shovels  in  the 
ground  by  September  1986. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Donnelly)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  would  hope  that 
this  debate  will  be  discussed  on  trans- 
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portation  policy  and  not  on  personal- 
ities, and  certainly  not  on  politics. 

I  would  say  to  you  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts that  our  amendment  on 
this  legislation  is  only  asking  for  what 
we  feel  is  our  fair  due  in  terms  of  what 
our  people  pay  into  that  highway 
trust  fund.  Because  of  lack  of  coopera- 
tion and  the  inability  of  the  different 
factions  in  the  Metropolitan  Boston 
region  over  the  course  of  the  last 
decade  to  reach  agreement  on  trans- 
portation policy,  we  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  funds  that  have  been 
available  to  us. 

There  is  now  unanimity.  There  is 
now  agreement,  and  we  come  to  our 
friends  in  this  institution  to  say  we 
have  a«:reed,  we  have  held  to  the 
guidelines  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1982.  We  did  what  you  told 
us  to  do,  and  I  just  cannot  understand, 
for  the  life  of  me.  the  depth  and  the 
breadth  of  the  opposition  to  this 
project. 

Mr.  BNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  Boston  provision  on  its 
merits.  1  am  convinced  that  those  who 
do  so  will  join  me  in  concluding  that 
the  provision  now  in  the  bill  should  be 
retaine<3  and  not  stricken  as  the 
amendment  before  us  seeks  to  do. 

The  purpose  of  the  section  which 
this  amendment  would  strike  is  to  re- 
solve once  and  for  all  the  legal  issue  of 
two  related  Boston  projects:  The  de- 
pression of  the  central  artery  and  con- 
struction of  the  third  harbor  tunnel  as 
a  four-lane  facility.  The  question  is 
simply  whether  they  are  eligible  for 
funding  as  regular  projects  on  the 
Interstate  System. 

In  the  absence  of  this  legislation, 
the  issue  is  in  doubt.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  argues  that 
they  are  eligible,  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  argues  to  the 
contrary.  Neither  side,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  a  clear-cut  case. 

There  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy over  the  extent  to  which  r  funds 
for  the  projects  were  included  m  the 
1981  interstate  cost  estimate  and  how 
the  inchision  of  these  funds  should  be 
interpreted  in  light  of  the  1981  High- 
way Act.  which  redefined  eligibility 
for  interstate  construction. 

For  this  and  perhaps  other  reasons 
which  I  see  no  need  to  go  into,  one  im- 
portant overriding  question  has  been 
shoved  into  the  background.  That 
question  is  not  so  much  how  existing 
law  is  to  be  interpreted,  particularly 
not  at  a  time  when  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  amending  the  law.  The  question 
is  what  is  needed  to  resolve  a  critical 
transportation  problem  afflicting  not 
only  the  city  of  Boston  but  the  free 
and  efficient  flow  of  traffic  through  a 


vitally  important  section  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  answer  is  that  this  work  is  nec- 
essary and  worthwhile,  and  should  be 
carried  out.  The  answer  is  further 
that,  if  existing  law  is  unclear  as  to 
whether  the  project  is  eligible,  we 
should  amend  the  law. 

The  merits  of  this  project  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration.  In  an  August  10,  1982, 
letter  from  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
nunistration  to  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator stated: 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  our  decision  is 
not  a  reflection  on  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed tunnels.  I  fully  understand  the  bene- 
fits their  construction  would  provide  the 
area  in  traffic  handling,  jobs,  esthetics,  etc. 
I  also  realize  that  public  opinion  might  pre- 
vent construction  of  the  other  aspects  of 
the  proposed  Central  Artery  North  Area 
project  if  the  tunnels  are  not  included.  How- 
ever, these  factors  are  not  part  of  our  con- 
siderations. We  only  address  whether  the 
work  is  an  Interstate  obligation  within  the 
context  of  the  1981  act.  I  would  hope  that 
the  merits  of  the  tunnel  would  prompt 
State  and  local  officials  to  seek  and  use 
other  sources  of  funding  for  their  construc- 
tion. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  the  law 
should  be  changed  to  permit  these  two 
related  projects  to  proceed. 

The  really  unfortunate  aspect  of  the 
dispute  between  Massachusetts  and 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
is  that  it  may  have  been  totally  unnec- 
essary. As  I  understand  the  situation, 
there  was  a  dispute  within  the  State 
for  a  time  as  to  whether  to  proceed 
with  the  projects.  If  it  had  been  re- 
solved in  a  timely  fashion  in  the  favor 
of  the  projects,  which  is  what  ulti- 
mately happened,  then  the  question  of 
eligibility  would  never  have  arisen  and 
the  projects  would  have  probably  been 
completed  by  now  or  at  least  well  un- 
derway. 

These  are  expensive  projects,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  that  fact  leads  me  to 
two  concluding  comments:  First,  I 
would  caution  my  colleagues  that  cost 
alone  is  hardly  a  valid  reason  in  and  of 
itself  for  opposing  an  urgently  needed 
project,  particularly  since  the  seg- 
ments of  the  Interstate  system  re- 
maining to  be  completed  often  involve 
high-cost  urban  construction.  The 
costs  are  high  to  be  sure,  but  so  are 
the  economic  benefits  of  reducing 
paralyzing  congestion. 

My  second  point  is  that  some  analy- 
ses of  this  bill  have  tended  to  attribute 
the  total  cost  of  the  Boston  provisions 
to  the  cost  of  the  bill  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  total  cost  were  being 
authorized.  This  not  only  artificially 
inflates  the  cost  of  the  bill  but  con- 
tributes nothing  to  an  informed  deci- 
sion. In  reality,  the  provision  merely 
assures  that  the  projects  are  eligible 
for  funding  when  ready  to  proceed  and 
interstate  cost  estimates  in  the  future 
reflect  that  fact. 


This  is  the  basis  on  which  I  have  ex- 
amined the  Boston  provision  and  the 
basis  on  which  I  joined  in  support  of 
its  inclusion  in  the  bill.  And  it  is  on 
this  basis  that  I  see  no  merit  in  the 
amendment  and  urge  that  it  be  reject- 
ed. 

D  1710 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Shannon). 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  customary  to  choose  Members  op- 
posed and  supporting  the  amendment 
in  some  kind  of  rough  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  at- 
tempting to  be  fair.  What  the  Chair  is 
doing  is  alternating  between  the  two 
sides. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Shannon)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Third  Harbor 
Crossing/Central  Artery  project  is 
critical  to  the  continued  prosperity 
and  vitality  of  Boston,  the  Conmion- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
greater  New  England  region.  The 
present  roadways  serving  downtown 
Boston  and  Logan  Airport  are  choked 
with  an  unacceptable  volume  of  traffic 
making  it  difficult  for  commuters, 
local  residents,  commercial  vehicles, 
and  tourists  to  get  in  and  out  of  the 
city.  The  proposal  now  before  Con- 
gress is  the  product  of  many  years  of 
debate.  It  accommodates  the  concerns 
of  surrounding  businesses,  neighbor- 
hoods, and  envirorunental  groups  and 
it  is  desperately  needed. 

Boston's  Central  Artery,  elevated 
over  the  streets  of  the  downtown  area, 
acts  as  the  only  conduit  for  traffic 
north,  west,  and  south  of  Boston.  It 
also  provides  direct  access  to  Logan 
Airport,  one  of  the  10  busiest  airports 
in  the  country.  This  roadway,  howev- 
er, is  old,  overcrowded,  and  greatly  in 
need  of  major  repairs.  The  lanes  are 
narrow,  there  are  no  breakdown  lanes 
or  shoulders,  and  the  on/off  ramps  are 
badly  placed,  resulting  in  unsafe  traf- 
fic weaving  patterns.  While  it  was 
built  to  carry  50,000  cars  a  day,  it  now 
carries  three  times  that  load.  Conse- 
quently, the  accident  rate  for  the  Cen- 
tral Artery  is  2y2  times  the  national 
average  for  urban  highways.  Ten  per- 
cent more  traffic  is  expected  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  This  project 
would  mean  burying  the  Central 
Artery  underground  where  a  larger 
road  can  be  constructed.  This  would 
ease  traffic  congestion,  remove  a  trou- 
bling eyesore  from  the  face  of  down- 
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town  Boston,  and  make  traveling  on 
the  Central  Artery  safer. 

As  for  the  existing  tunnel  that  links 
the  artery  with  Logan  Airport,  it  too  is 
badly  congested,  often  forcing  costly 
delays  for  bofh  freight  and  airline  pas 
sengers.  Another  larger  tunnel  is  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  economic  well- 
being  of  Boston  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  those  who  live  in  the 
city  and  its  outlying  suburtis. 

These  projects,  however,  arc  rot  new- 
proposals.  They  have  l)een  under  con- 
sideration in  Massac hu.sttrs  for  years 
and  have  been  included  a.s  an  eligible 
project  in  every  interstate  co.'^t  esti- 
mate since  1976.  The  ThKd  Harbor 
Crossing/Ceitral  Artery  project 
enjoys  stroi.g  bipartisan  support,  not 
to  mention  the  endorsement  oi  the 
Boston  business  community,  environ 
mental  groups,  an^  community  organi- 
zations. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  design 
ing  the  project  to  minimize  disruption 
of  traffic,  neightxjrhoods,  busines.ses. 
and  the  environment.  The  current 
plan  is  such  that  noi  a  single  business 
or  resident  would  have  to  relocate  be- 
cause of  construction  Furthermore, 
the  old  Central  Artery  would  stay 
open  while  the  new  one  is  built  be- 
neath it.  Upon  its  completion,  thou- 
sands of  cars  would  be  off  the  streets 
of  downtown  and  many  areas  in  and 
around  Boston  would  open  up  for 
much  needed  development. 

Inclusion  of  this  project  in  the  1983 
cost  estimate  is  essential  to  the  future 
of  Boston  and  the  greater  mctropoli 
tan    region.    And   so    the   controversy 
must  end  and  the  construction  begin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Donnelly) 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue,  and 
also  those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  spoken  up  on  this  project.  It 
is  a  project  whose  purpose  is  simple.  It 
is  to  insure  the  economic  prosperity  of 
our  region.  New  England,  and  to 
insure  the  safety  of  our  citizens.  For 
those  reasons.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Let  the  Chair 
state  that  the  Chair  does  not  know 
which  Members  are  for  the  amend- 
ment and  which  ones  are  against  it.  In 
alternating,  it  actually  gives  the  mi- 
nority party  an  advantage,  and  the 
Chair  hopes  that  that  is  understood. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hartnett). 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg). 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  read  re- 
cently reports  of  the  deteriorating 
condition  of  over  50  percent  of  the 
bridges  located  in  this  country  along 
our  primary,  secondary,  and  interstate 
routes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  $1.7  bil- 
lion would  go  a  long  way  to  alleviate 


much  of  that  deterioration  of  our 
bridges.  I  think  that  there  are  few.  if 
any.  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  or  that 
side  who  would  not  argue  that  the 
Boston  project  is  probably  very  neces- 
-sary  and  very  long  overdue,  but  I 
think  ■  here  is  some  justification.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  argument,  especial- 
ly that  put  forth  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  that  the  project 
could  be  completed  for  probably  half 
the  $1,742  billion  estimated  cost. 

No  one  wants  to  deprive  swift  access 
to  Logan  Airport  or  safe  passage  for 
any  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  Boston, 
but  I  think  to  ask  this  Congre-ss  to  ap- 
propriate twice  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  build  this  project  so  we 
can  enhance  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  areas  of  Boston  may  be  a  little 
unfair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  speakers 
who  preceded  me  to  the  microphone 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  spoke 
briefly  of  the  historic  value  of  the  city 
of  Boston. 

D  1720 

Boston  is  probably  second  only  to 
Charleston.  S.C.  in  historic  value, 
where  I  happen  to  have  had  the  privi 
lege  of  coming  from.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
did  a  little  researching.  I  called  our 
county  auditor,  our  county  assessor  on 
the  telephone  moments  before  I  came 
on  the  floor  here  and  I  asked  him. 
what  was  the  entire  appraised  value  of 
the  city  of  Charleston,  all  the  real 
property  in  the  city  of  Charleston? 
Now.  this  is  not  the  assessed  value,  but 
the  appraised  value  of  all  the  real 
estate  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  in- 
cluding hotels,  motels,  historic  build- 
ings, and  dwellings  and  places  of  na- 
tional importance.  The  entire  ap- 
praised value  of  the  city  of  Charleston 
is  $1,742  billion,  almost  the  exact 
dollar  of  this  project. 

Now.  I  would  submit  that  it  would 
probably  be  a  better  investment  on 
behalf  of  this  Congress  to  buy  the  city 
of  Charleston  than  it  would  be  to 
build  the  Boston  Connector. 

Let  me  just  mention  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  1775— we  have  heard  1975 
alluded  to  here  today— a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Paul  Revere  got  a  signal 
from  his  friends  and  hung  a  lantern  in 
the  North  Church  tower.  Had  Paul 
had  to  ride  through  this  tunnel, 
Boston  would  not  be  here  today,  be- 
cause the  people  of  Ma.ssachusetls 
would  not  have  been  able  to  see  him  as 
he  rode  his  steed  through  the  night 
warning  them  of  the  arrival  of  the 
British  troops. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  think  it  is  an 
awful  lot  for  this  Congress  and  for  the 
delegation  from  Massachusetts  to  ask 
this  Congress  to  appropriate  over 
twice  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
necessary  to  alleviate  the  traffic  prob- 
lems which  face  the  commuters  in 
that  wonderful  historic  city  of  Boston. 


Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  the 
breadth  of  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing of  the  great  historic  impor- 
tance of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Let  me  just  say  in  response  to  the 
comment  about  Paul  Revere  which 
was  mentioned.  If  we  did  have  that 
tunnel  suppression  data,  he  would 
have  been,  a  lot  drier  when  he  arrived 
in  Lexington  and  Concord. 

There  is  one  point  I  think  that  has 
to  be  enunciated  and  that  point  is  that 
the  moneys  being  spent  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  artery  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  tunnel  will  be  coming 
out  of  Massachusetts  allotments.  The 
construction  of  both  of  these  inter- 
state systems  is  going  to  take  well  over 
10  years.  It  will  be  moneys  that  would 
be  coming  out  of  money  that  was  allot- 
ted to  Massachusetts  under  the  formu- 
la. We  could  have,  we  very  well  could 
have,  prior  to  October  1.  1983.  trans- 
ferred those  dollars  into  mass  transit 
purposes.  We  decided  not  to.  We  met 
the  mandates  of  the  1982  act  to  com- 
plete the  interstate.  I  would  just  like 
to  point  that  out  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  reclaim  my  time  for  a  moment. 
I  do  not  argue  the  merits  of  the 
project  nor  the  needs  of  it.  nor  I  am 
sure  what  it  will  do  for  the  Boston 
area. 

I  do  argue.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that 
much  money  is  being  spent  on  a 
project  that  probably  could  be  done 
for  half  the  amount  and  although  the 
money  would  come  from  the  citizens 
of  Mas.sachusetts  allotment,  I  am  sure 
there  are  other  citizens  in  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
in  the  urban  areas  if  there  are  any, 
that  are  not  heavily  populated  al- 
ready, who  have  deteriorating  bridges 
and  deteriorating  roads  that  could  use 
that  money  and  spread  it  more  evenly 
among  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, rather  than  concentrating  it 
all  in  the  Boston  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shuster.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hartnett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
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man,  when  he  talks  about  the  bridges 
and  the  need  for  dollars  for  bridges, 
that  is  not  the  way  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program  works.  There  are 
different  categories.  There  is  a  bridge 
category  and  there  is  money  set  aside 
that  goes  for  repairing  and  building 
bridges.  There  is  money  which  is  allo- 
cated to  the  Interstate  System  and 
that  money  allocated  to  the  Interstate 
System  only  can  be  spent  for  the 
Interstatp  System.  To  talk  about  this 
money  b*ing  spent  for  a  piece  of  inter- 
state in  Boston  called  the  Central 
Artery  is  suggesting  that  somehow 
that  money  could  better  be  spent  for 
bridges,  either  in  Massachusetts  or 
somewhere  else.  But  that  is  not  the 
way  the  system  works.  That  is  impossi- 
ble and  it  could  not  happen. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  1  might  respond  briefly.  I 
would  siiy  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsyl\ania  that  that  may  be  true. 
The  gentleman  says  that  is  not  the 
way  the  Interstate  Highway  System  or 
the  highway  trust  fund  works. 

I  would  submit  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  highway  trust  fund  then  does 
not  work  at  all.  I  know  that  I  have  a 
bridge  that  was  build  in  1929  that 
spans  two  rivers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hart- 
NETT-was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  HARTK'ETT.  If  I  might  contin- 
ue my  response  to  the  gentleman,  we 
have  a  bridge  that  was  built  in  1929, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  spans  two  rivers 
under  which  65  naval  vessels  pass.  The 
bridge  will  fall  shortly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  we  have  no  money  to  replace 
it.  because  I  guess  the  highway  trust 
fund  does  not  work  properly,  so  I 
think  we  ought  to  rework  the  highway 
trust  fund  if  that  is  not  the  way  it 
works. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Has  the  gentleman 
looked  into  the  bridge  replacement 
program  for  any  bridge  over  $10  mil- 
lion?   

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  we 
certainly  have,  but  we  have  had  no 
luck  whttsoever,  because  those  larger 
States  that  get  the  big  allocations  are 
taking  the  money  from  us  smaller 
States. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Let  me  suggest  that 
we  have  raised  the  discretionary 
money  in  this  bill  for  the  bridge  re- 
placement program  from  $200  million 
to  $300  million. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Three  hundred 
million?  I  need  $200  million  to  replace 
one  bridge,  so  you  really  are  not  doing 
a  whole  lot  for  us. 


Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the 
full  minutes  allotted  to  me.  but  I  think 
that  a  couple  of  misconceptions  have 
been  perhaps  raised,  if  not  by  the 
speakers,  I  think  they  possibly  could 
by  implication  from  what  has  been 
said  here  today. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
what  effect  this  would  have  and  the 
statement  was  made  that  this  was 
going  to  come  out  of  Massachusetts' 
share.  I  think  every  Member  here 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  had 
this  been  in  the  highway  system 
today,  the  share  going  to  Massachu 
setts  would  have  been  larger  and  the 
share  going  to  the  other  States  would 
have  been  less  because  of  the  alloca- 
tion formula;  so  I  bring  this  up  not  for 
question  of  argument,  but  for  a  ques- 
tion that  each  Member  should  have 
this  in  mind  when  they  do  cast  their 
votes.  For  people  to  say  that  it  is  just 
going  to  be  a  question  of  an  effect  on 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  not 
on  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try is  not  correct,  because  in  those 
years  for  those  allocations  where  this 
becomes  a  part  of  the  formula,  it  will 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
but  what  we  need  to  pass  an  interstate 
cost  estimate.  Several  speakers  have 
said  that  this  particular  amendment  is 
not  directed  or  is  directed  at  a  feature 
of  the  bill  which  was  not  part  of  the 
tie-up  when  last  the  ICE  was  tied  up 
in  conference,  and  yet  I  note  that  this 
item  and  the  other  items  that  at  least 
were  alleged  to  be  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem are  all  in  this  bill,  so  we  are  going 
back  into  the  same  kind  of  a  snake  pit 
from  which  we  have  only  recently 
emerged.  It  is  as  if  the  committee  is 
longing  for  confrontation. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
it  makes  ultimate  good  sense  to  me.  It 
has  been  argued  that  since  these  are 
trust  fund  expenditures,  we  should  not 
care  about  them  at  all,  we  have  no 
worry  about  them.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  responsibility  of  this  Congress  ex- 
tends to  see  that  every  penny  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  is  spent  wisely  and  well 
and  that  the  best  possible  use  is  made 
of  it. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  presented  on  this  floor  today 
that  the  expenditures  required  for 
this,  whatever  we  call  it,  central 
project,  is  not  wise  use  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money;  $1.7  billion  for  less  than  2 
miles  of  road,  setting  a  precedent  for  a 
depressed  highway,  for  beautification 
and  sound  reduction,  the  doubling  of 
the  size  of  the  tunnel,  at  least  as  it  was 
originally  presented,   does  not  strike 


me  as  being  wise  u.se  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Now.  naturally,  if  tney  want  to  build 
one  of  these  in  Minneapolis.  I  would 
stand  up  and  cheer  also,  because  v.e 
would  be  taxing  the  highway  users  of 
the  United  Slates  to  do  .scme'ihing 
that  would  be  useful  to  me. 

1  ha\e  often  corriplained  in  Boston 
about  the  drive  from  the  airport  to 
the  oily,  becau.se  clearly  another 
tunnel  is  needed  and  I  have  often  sug- 
gested that  the  good  burghers  of 
Boston  should  kick  in  enough  money 
so  that  one  could  get  from  the  airport 
to  downtown. 

n  1730 

I  did  not  realize,  however,  that  they 
were  going  to  assess  me  and  all  of  my 
taxpayers  to  build  this  wonderful  four- 
lane  tunnel  which  I  am  sure  that  some 
of  us  will  have  the  opportunity  of  en- 
joying. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  committee 
really  thought  that  rhey  had  some- 
thing that  was  in  tht  ICE  for  a  long 
time.  I  wonder  why  they  used  the  lan- 
guage notwithstanding  any  other 
piovision  of  law,  policy  and  rei-'ulation 
and  any  interpretation  thereof,"  as 
Uie  preamble  to  the  project  eligibility 
for  this  item. 

Clearl"  they  arc  troubled  by  it.  They 
have  takpn  th^  most  extreme  Icjisia- 
'ive  lariiTuage  possible  to  wipe  out  any 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  In  my  judgment, 
file  doubt  is  not  a  shadow;.  It  is  clear 
and  compelling  doubt  which  leads  me 
tc  beii'ie  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
.should  be  overwhelmingly  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt ,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were— ayes  21, 
tioes  42. 

So  the  amendm-^nl  was  rejected. 

AMK.inMFNT  OFFERED  BV  MR    CAER 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chcinnan.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Carr;  Section 
131,  delete  sub.section  (c). 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  tc 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
Public  Works  Committee  for  bringing 
forth  a  bill  that  strengthens  the  Piiy 
America  provision  for  bus  purcha.ses  in 
the  United  States  for  local  govern- 
ments usij^fe-  Federal  funds.  The  bill 
moves  :he  percentage  of  the  cost  of  all 
components  of  a  bus  that  must  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  from  50  to 
85  percent.  This  is  a  very  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  efforts  to  halt  the  expor- 
tation of  jobs  from  the  United  States 
to  foreign  countries. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  seen 
an  explos.on  of  foreign  competitors  lo- 
cating new  plants  in  the  United  States 
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to  build  buses.  This  has  resulted  in  an 
incredible  overcapacity  in  bus  produc- 
tion in  this  country  since  the  market 
for  new  buses  is  guided  almost  entirely 
by  the  level  of  Federal  commitment  to 
bus  purchase  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  mass  transit.  Fortunately,  we 
do  have  a  way  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  unemployment  caused  by  the  loca- 
tion of  foreign  plants  here.  Existing 
law  provides  that  buses  purchased 
with  Federal  funds  have  50  percent  of 
the  value  of  their  components  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  Even 
this  though  has  not  prevented  ex- 
treme havoc  in  the  industry.  We  now 
have  in  this  country  the  capacity  to 
produce  15.000  buses  per  year.  The 
market  for  new  buses  though,  is  only 
about  3,000  buses  per  year.  The  indus- 
try is  reeling  from  dislocation  caused 
by  the  entry  of  many  new  foreign  com- 
panies. 

Normally  in  our  country,  competi- 
tion is  a  blessing  that  bestows  good 
prices  for  consumer  goods.  In  a  market 
setting  in  which  principally  govern- 
ments purchase  the  product,  we  in- 
stead see  an  erosion  of  quality  and 
safety  and  an  effort  to  purchase  the 
cheapest  foreign  parts  available.  The 
past  year  has  been  one  of  revelation 
on  the  downward  spiral  of  quality  of 
bus  manufacturing  in  the  country. 
The  current  percentage  has  proven 
not  to  be  sufficient  and  I  commend 
the  committee  for  the  change  it  has 
proposed.  As  positive  as  this  change  is 
though,  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
is  a  blatant  effort  to  assist  certain  for- 
eign competitors  at  the  expense  of 
future  foreign  competitors  and  at  the 
expense  of  domestic  companies.  My 
amendment  would  strike  this  poorly 
thought  out  provision. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  sends 
the  wrong  signal  to  the  companies 
that  have  already  located  here.  It 
would  allow  them  to  escape  the  new 
provision  for  an  85-percent  content 
level  and  grandfather  in  forever  their 
right  to  use  more  foreign  parts  than 
their  future  competitors.  I  believe 
when  we  make  a  provision  of  this  kind 
that  all  participants  be  allowed  to  play 
on  a  level  playing  field.  This  subsec- 
tion would  allow  the  dozen  or  so  com- 
panies now  in  this  country  to  have  an 
advantage  forever.  Those  companies 
who  have  located  here  recently  are 
among  those  using  the  most  foreign 
parts. 

This  could  actually  hurt  the  existing 
U.S.  companies  in  that  some  of  the 
foreign  companies  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  buses  that  American 
companies  do  not  specialize  in.  We  are 
in  essence  saying  to  those  companies 
that  they  can  continue  to  export  the 
jobs  of  our  existing  American  compa- 
nies in  the  types  of  buses  made  by 
American  companies  but  we  are  now 
going  to  exempt  you  from  any  more 
competition  on  your  style  of  bus. 


Given  this  plain  example  of  favoring 
certain  foreign  companies  over  others 
and  possibly  over  our  own  companies. 
I  urge  the  House  to  strike  subsection 
(c)  and  allow  the  Buy  America  provi- 
sions to  affect  every  company  equally. 
These  provisions  are  too  important  to 
many  workers  in  our  country  to  start 
making  exceptions,  least  of  all  for  for- 
eign companies. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  support  the  com- 
mittee's effort  to  increase  the  domes- 
tic content  requirement  in  buses  sold 
in  America  and  bought  with  heavily 
subsidized  public  tax  dollars. 

The  issue  here  is  not  the  domestic 
content  requirement.  The  issue  here  is 
the  impact  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment on  existing  producers  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  his  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate all  those  who  do  not  have  85-per- 
cent domestic  content  in  their  buses  as 
of  the  time  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  bill 
from  that  market  in  the  United  States, 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  closing 
down  five  companies  in  America,  elimi- 
nating all  the  jobs  that  those  compa- 
nies provide  in  the  communities  where 
they  are  located  throughout  the 
Nation.  And  indeed  would  limit  compe- 
tition to  three  companies,  one  of 
which  is  Grumman-Flxible,  a  company 
that  has  a  record  of  great  question  at 
this  time,  the  company  that  produced 
the  buses  that  the  New  York  Transit 
Authority  has  just  permanently  side- 
lined 851  of  them. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
correct  for  the  record  that  it  is  no 
longer  Grumman-Flxible.  Grumman 
sold  off  the  company  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  There  is  now  another  company 
that  owns  it. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  accept  the  gentle- 
man's comment.  That  is  correct. 

Nonetheless,  one  of  the  three  com- 
petitors would  be  the  successor  compa- 
ny, the  producer  of  a  bus  that  had  18 
safety-related  recalls.  The  point  that  I 
am  making  is  that  by  restricting  the 
competition  down  to  three  companies, 
we  are  not  doing  the  towns  and  cities 
of  America  any  favor.  Furthermore, 
and  most  important,  we  are  eliminat- 
ing the  jobs,  destroying  the  invest- 
ment of  five  producers  in  the  Nation. 

n  1740 

In  my  own  State,  we  will  destroy  an 
investment  of  $6  million  that  Con- 
necticut worked  very  hard  to  attract, 
that  our  department  of  economic  de- 
velopment lured  into  the  State,  got  es- 
tablished, which  now  produces  jobs,  is 


on  the  verge  of  significant  growth,  and 
without  forewarning,  through  a 
change  in  Federal  policy,  we  will  over- 
ride and  destroy  a  State  development 
that  has  been  cultivated  with  both  tax 
dollars,  subsidized  loans  to  allow  that 
original  investment,  but  also  through 
State  policies  that  have  been  carefully 
calculated  and  developed  in  the  light 
of  Federal  law.  And  to  make  this  kind 
of  dramatic  change  without  a  grandfa- 
ther clause,  without  a  time  lag,  would 
be  most  unfortunate,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  that  was  accepted 
by  the  committee  was  to  assure  fair 
notice  and  fair  treatment  of  compa- 
nies that  made  significant  investments 
in  America,  are  providing  jobs  in 
America,  and  are  in  fact  all  exceeding 
the  existing  content  requirements  of 
Federal  policy. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  We  worked  very  hard 
in  our  committee  to  make  sure  that 
the  Buy  America  provisions  were  pro- 
tected. I  was  the  author  of  the  original 
Buy  America  provisions  in  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act  several  years 
ago  and  the  author  of  the  amendment 
that  placed  a  50-percent  component  in. 
This  bill  moves  that  50  percent  up  to 
85  percent  content,  and  all  that  we  do 
in  the  grandfathering  clause,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  seeks  to 
delete,  is  that  we  protect  those  compa- 
nies that  have  moved  to  production  as 
of  July  1.  1984.  All  companies  from 
outside  the  United  States  who  might 
think  about  coming  into  the  market- 
place, who  might  think  about  invest- 
ing in  this  country,  would  have  to 
know  that  85  percent  of  the  content  of 
those  pieces  of  equipment  would  have 
to  be  American  owned  and  built  here 
in  this  country. 

So  it  is  really  an  effort  to  say  that 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation, or  slightly  before  if  it  takes  a 
few  weeks  longer,  we  anticipate  that  in 
fact  very  few  companies  would  want  to 
come  and  get  into  the  bus  market.  We 
are  pretty  much  grandfathering  in 
those  who  have  already  made  the  sunk 
cost  investment  here  in  this  country. 

I  think  there  are  people  at  work  in 
those  companies  today.  I  would  prob- 
ably agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  if  we  could  go  back  to  1970 
and  develop  a  strategy  whereby  we 
could  give  the  domestic  industry  the 
edge  and  the  component  edge,  that 
that  would  be  probably  the  most  ap- 
propriate way  to  go  so  that  we  keep 
American  owned,  American  companies 
in  the  business  of  building  buses  and 
transit  equipment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  (Mrs. 
Johnson)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  E^dgar  and  by 
unariimous  consent,  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  But  this  basically  rep- 
resents the  fact  of  life  that  there  are  a 
couple  of  companies  that  are  foreign 
owned  that  are  already  constructing  in 
this  country.  Most  of  their  content  is 
larger  than  the  50  percent  that  is  in 
the  present  law,  and  all  new  compa- 
nies will  have  to  comply  with  the  85- 
percent  provision. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  If  these  foreign  manu- 
facturers manufacturing  in  the  United 
States  are  already  exceeding  content, 
what  is  wrong  with  making  them  come 
up  to  the  content  requirement  of  85 
percent? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  grandfather- 
ing is  really  to  slam  the  door  after  the 
horse  is  out  of  the  bam.  I  understand 
the  gentlewoman  is  concerned  about 
the  impact  on  jobs  in  Connecticut,  just 
as  I  am  concerned  about  the  impact  on 
jobs  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  in  Ohio 
and  In  other  places.  Why  not  make 
these  foreign  manufacturers  who  are 
using  our  tax  dollars  to  sell  buses  to 
cities  across  the  country,  why  should 
they  not  all  have  to  come  up  to  the 
same  content  requirement? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  My  understanding 
of  the  effect  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  as  I  have  checked  it  out 
with  counsel  for  the  committee,  is  not 
that  it  would  allow  time  for  any  com- 
panies to  come  up  to  the  85-percent  re- 
quirement but  that  it  would  forbid 
companies  who  do  not  meet  the  85- 
percent  requirement  as  of  the  time  the 
legislation  goes  into  effect,  which  is 
when  the  President  signs  it,  from  sell- 
ing on  the  American  market.  That 
would  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  investment,  destroying  the  jobs 
that  have  been  created  in  America  and 
that  are  part  of  the  vitality  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  CARR.  I  would  respond,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  that 
there  are  enough  axles  manufacturers 
and  brake  drum  manufacturers  and 
engine  and  transmission  manufac- 
turers to  supply  these  foreign  assem- 
bly facilities  throughout  the  United 
States  with  their  parts.  There  is  not 
going  to  be  a  shortage  of  American 
made  parts  to  make  the  content  what- 
ever it  needs  to  be,  and  we  know  that 
the  Senate  will  have  a  bill,  and  it  will 
take  some  time  for  the  President  to 
sign  it.  If  the  House  passes  a  provi- 
sion—and I  understand  the  Senate  is 
not  likely  to  have  a  provision  similar 
to  this— there  is  going  to  \>e  plenty  of 
time  for  those  manufacturers  to  work 
this  out.  And  there  are  plenty  of  sup- 


pliers, many  of  whom  are  throughout 
the  country  and  represented  by  all  of 

us  here  who  would  like  to 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  I  think  the  statement  by  the 
committee  is  very  clear.  We  are  sup- 
porting and  affirming  the  importance 
of  content,  of  American  content,  we 
are  supporting  85  percent  content.  We 
are  not  willing— I  certainly  am  not 
willing— to  accept  an  amendment  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
hundreds  of  jobs  in  this  Nation  and 
denying  investment  that  people  in 
good  faith  have  made  in  accordance 
with  American  law  and  have,  beyond 
the  requirements  of  American  policy, 
allowed  60  percent  content. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

It  is  with  some  regret  that  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  You  know, 
I  am  not  unsympathetic  to  the  mo- 
tives of  the  gentleman  from  Pontiac 
and  East  Lansing.  He  wants  to  help 
protect  the  investment  that  has  been 
made  in  his  district  and  the  jobs  of  the 
employees  who  work  there.  And  that 
is  legitimate.  Who  among  us  does  not 
want  to  fight  to  protect  local  invest- 
ment and  local  jobs? 

But  how  about  the  investment  and 
jobs  in  Connecticut,  where  Saab  has 
invested  $6  million  and  promised  to 
employ  as  many  as  300  Americans  at  a 
plant  that  is  already  producing  proto- 
tyi>e  vehicles?  Here  is  a  company  that 
wanted  to  play  by  the  rules  of  the 
game  and.  just  as  importantly,  wants 
to  help  revitalize  a  needy  community 
and  create  300  jobs,  putting  food  on 
the  tables  of  300  families.  Tell  those 
300  families  in  Connecticut  that  this 
amendment  is  a  good  one,  or  tell  it  to 
the  families  of  those  in  east  Los  Ange- 
les who  work  for  Crown  Coach.  Crown 
Coach,  an  American  firm,  has  entered 
into  a  joint  venture  with  a  foreign 
company  that  complies  with  Federal 
law.  As  a  result,  people  are  working  in 
east  Los  Angeles.  Should  we  put  those 
people  out  of  work?  Should  we  put  an 
American  company  out  of  business 
after  they  have  made  a  good-faith 
effort  to  comply  with  the  law? 

This  amendment  will  discourage  for- 
eign investments  on  our  shores,  and  it 
certainly  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  the  truism  that  every 
time  we  try  to  protect  a  job  we  protect 
somebody  else  or  maybe  more  than 
one  somebody  else  out  of  another  job. 
The  committee  was  wrong  to  put  in 
this  domestic  content  rule  in  the  first 
instance.  It  was  wrong  again  to  in- 
crease it  in  this  particular  bill.  It  will 
only  increase  consumer  costs,  probably 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  an  adverse 


way  with  the  quality  of  equipment 
that  we  buy,  and  it  will  keep  other 
Americans  from  having  jobs  of  all 
kinds,  including  those  in  the  district  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Cormecticut 
says  that  she  is  all  for  domestic  con- 
tent as  long  as  her  people  are  protect- 
ed. That  is  another  great  attitude:  Pull 
up  the  gangplank,  my  crew  is  abroad. 

But  for  every  job  in  Cormecticut 
that  is  going  to  be  protected  because 
she  was  able  to  get  her  provision  in. 
there  is  going  to  be  a  job  in  some 
other  State  that  is  going  to  be  lost.  It 
may  not  be  in  the  trucking  business,  in 
the  business  of  building  buses,  it  may 
be  in  some  area  where  one  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  refuses  to  buy  from  us  be- 
cause we  have  refused  to  buy  their 
stuff  which  is  of  good  quality  and  at 
the  right  price.  We  have  here  just  a 
stunning  example  and  symbol  of  the 
folly  of  trying  to  enact  protective  leg- 
islation to  take  care  of  our  own  selfish 
interests,  which  are  perfectly  normal 
and  natural. 

Obviously,  the  amendment  should 
be  defeated.  The  entire  bill  should  be 
defeated  as  a  bad  act  of  protectionism. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  I  would  also  like 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kasich).  I  want  to  be 
honest  and  upfront  about  it,  as  other 
Members  have  been.  We  are  talking 
essentially  about  jobs.  Each  of  us  is  in- 
terested, and  obligated  really,  to  try  to 
protect  the  interests  of  our  own  dis- 
tricts, and  there  is  a  conflict  between 
the  interests  of  existing  manufactur- 
ers like  those  of  the  Flxible  Co.  in 
Ohio  and  General  Motors  in  Michigan 
and  those  of  new  companies  like  Saab, 
like  Volvo,  good  Swedish  companies, 
who  have  been  trying  to  get  into  the 
American  market. 

D  1750 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  quoting  the 
committee  report  in  the  section  where 
it  explains  why  the  committee  is 
choosing  to  increase  the  American 
content  from  50  to  85  perc^ht.  The 
committee  says  this: 

It  has  taken  this  action  because  of  its  con- 
cern that  there  is  existing  overcapacity  in 
the  rolling  stock  manufacturing  industry. 
Further  entrance  into  this  market  would  ex- 
acerbate the  problem  of  overcapacity  and 
lead  to  a  loss  of  further  jobs  in  the  domestic 
rolling  stock  industry. 

Truer  words  were  never  spoken  and 
they  very  much  make  the  point  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  There  is  a  signficant  overca- 
pacity problem  in  this  industry.  Cur- 
rently there  are  about  11  essentially 
American  manufacturers  of  buses, 
transit   buses   in   this   country.   They 
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have  a  capacity  of  producing  between 
12  and  16.000  buses  per  year. 

Yet.  the  number  of  orders  from  year 
to  year  hovers  around  6.000.  and  that 
market  is  not  likely  to  increase  be- 
cause this,  unlike  the  private  market, 
is  almost  entirely  Government  by  sub- 
sidies, appropriations  if  you  will,  from 
the  Federal  Government.  There  are 
very  few  transit  buses  which  are  pur- 
chased which  are  not  purchased  with- 
out Federal  tax  funds:  75  to  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  each  bus  comes  from 
Federal  frfnds. 

So  the  demand  will  be  ho\ering 
around  3.000.  maybe  less  as  we  go  into 
budget  constraints.  Yet.  there  already 
is  the  capacity  for  12  to  16.000  buses 
per  year  from  American  companies. 
What  the  artful  amendment  that  was 
put  in  the  committee  bill  would  do  is 
essentially  allow  two  new  firms.  Volvo 
and  Saab,  to  enter  into  the  market 
and  add  further  to  the  overcapacity  in 
this  field.  That  really  strikes  me  as 
strange  that  we  would  want  to  do  that. 
We  are.  essentially,  transferring 
job.s.  Volvo  and  Saab.  I  think  there  is 
not  much  dispute  at)out  it.  are  basical 
ly  interested  in  importing  engines, 
axles,  transmissions  from  Sweden  and 
assembling  them  here.  That  does  pro- 
vide some  jobs  for  American  citizens; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  There  is 
some  gain  of  jobs  in  Connecticut,  some 
gain  of  jobs  in  Virginia,  but  there  has 
to  t)e  a  concomitant  loss  of  jobs  in 
Ohio  and  Michigan  and  Colorado  and 
other  States  where  American  compa- 
nies are  trying  to  operate. 

If  the  committee  language,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  not  adopted,  we  will  essen- 
tially be  supporting  two  companies 
which  are  foreign  owned,  which  will 
assemble  buses  in  the  United  States 
with  perhaps  50  percent  American 
content.  We  will  be  doing  that  at  the 
expense  of  American  companies  which 
are  assembling  buses  with  100-percent 
American  content.  It  just  does  not 
make  sense. 

Is  there  a  lack  of  capacity  in  the 
United  States  for  building  transit 
buses  in  the  United  States? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pease 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

The  answer  is  clearly  -No."  There  is 
not;  there  is  a  vast  overcapacity.  Is 
there  a  lack  of  competition?  Obviously 
not.  there  is  very,  very  keen  competi- 
tion. So  I  really  question  why  we  as 
representatives  of  American  workers 
concerned  about  the  jobs  of  Americans 
are  trying  to  open  up  the  market  even 
further  to  foreign  firms  who  will  pro- 
vide at  best  jobs  for  half  as  many 
people  as  those  of  the  American  com- 
panies. 


Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  here  in 
the  debate  about  this  amendment,  is 
not  a  debate  about  the  importance  of 
a  Buy  America  provision.  I  certainly 
support  what  is  in  the  current  act  and 
what  is  in  this  bill,  to  expand  the  con- 
tent requirement  for  these  bu.ses 
which  are  bought  with  public  funds.  I 
think  the  content  requirements  are  a 
good  way  for  us  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  export  of  American  jobs. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  a 
fairness  in  the  way  in  which  we  imple- 
ment changes  in  the  rules  under  we 
are  operating.  We  are  also  sending  a 
message  in  the  way  in  which  we  do 
this  to  foreign  manufacturers  if  we 
want  them  to  rely  on  the  rules  that  we 
promulgate,  do  we  want  them  to  come 
into  this  country  and  be  able  to  rely 
on  our  rules  to  be  applied  fairly. 

Just  less  than  2  years  ago.  we  im- 
posed a  50-percenl  domestic  content 
requirement,  and  in  reliance  on  that 
requirement,  new  facilities  were  devel- 
oped in  this  country.  In  particularly. 
In  my  district  in  Connecticut.  Saab 
began  a  $10  million  investment  which 
is  going  to  lead  to  300  jobs.  That  facili- 
ty is  a  new  facility  which  has  been 
bought  and  turned  to  this  u.se  which  is 
already  producing  buses  and  which  al- 
ready is  employing  many  workers  and 
will  employ  many  workers  in  the 
future. 

They  did  that  because  they  relied  on 
the  50-percent  content  rule;  it  induced 
them  to  come  and  put  a  facility  here 
in  this  country,  in  my  district,  and  it  is 
creating  jobs.  Are  we  going  to  send  the 
signal  that  when  people  do  that  and 
follow  the  lead  that  we  are  trying  to 
set  coming  into  this  country,  bring  the 
jobs  here,  bring  the  production  here, 
that  we  are  all  of  a  sudden  going  to 
slam  the  door,  and  say.  oh.  we  really 
did  not  mean  it.  we  did  not  want  you 
to  come,  all  of  your  investments  now 
are  going  to  be  lost.  Go  ahead  and 
forget  this  facility. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
grandfather  clause  is  very  narrow; 
what  it  says  is  that  expansion  at  this 
facility,  production  at  this  facility,  will 
be  under  the  old  50-percent  rule.  If 
these  companies  move  elsewhere, 
expand  to  new  facilities  elsewhere  in 
the  country,  they  will  be  covered  by 
the  85-percent  rule.  But  we  will  have 
them  here  producing  in  this  country, 
working  in  this  market,  and  there  will 
be  incentives  for  them  to  expand  and 
also  produce  85-percent  content  plans. 
The  point  is  that  these  new  plants 
promote  competition,  and  competition 
is  a  good  thing.  They  promote  Ameri- 
can jobs,  and  that  is  a  good  thing.  But 
when  we  move  and  change  the  rules, 
we  have  to  take  account  of  decisions 
that  have  already  been  made  under 
the  old  rules.  We  need  the  jobs  here, 
and  we  need  a  set  of  rules  that  will 


continue  the  progress  that  we  are 
making  in  bringing  foreign  manufac- 
turers to  do  their  work  here  and  to 
employ  Americans. 

What  we  are  doing  here  will  have  an 
effect  on  private  use  of  these  buses  as 
well,  and  it  will  mean  that  more  of  the 
buses  that  are  sold  in  the  small,  but 
significant,  private  market  also  will 
have  more  likelihood  of  having  con- 
tent, here  made  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CARR.  I  understand  all  of  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  and  I  admire 
and  honor  his  advocacy  for  his  area. 
But  would  not  the  gentleman  concede 
that  the  jobs  that  are  being  created  in 
your  area  are  at  the  direct  expense  of 
jobs  in  my  area,  and  that  we  are  just 
moving  jobs  around  America? 

We  have  this  tremendous  overcapa- 
city which  the  gentleman  seems  to 
want  to  ignore,  and  I  understand  why 
he  would  want  to  do  so.  he  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
would  .say  that  I  do  not  want  to  ignore 
the  problem,  but  there  are  several 
things  that  the  gentleman's  analysis 
Ignores.  That  is.  with  the  competition 
the  pricing  of  this  equipment  also  will 
vary  and  will  be  lower  if  there  is  more 
competition.  The  fact  is  that  how 
many  jobs  there  w'll  be  will  depend  on 
how  many  buses  wili  be  bought. 

The  number  of  buses  bought  will 
depend  on  the  price  that  is  involved 
here  as  well  as  other  factors. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  My  understanding  is 
from  the  committee  deliberations, 
that  we  wanted  to  raise  the  domestic 
content  from  50  to  85  percent,  but 
that  a  couple  of  places,  including  the 
gentleman's  district,  that  based  upon 
the  existing  50-percent  law.  people 
had  come  in  and  invested,  in  your  case, 
I  believe,  the  figure  was  over  $6  mil- 
lion, in  a  facility,  the  prototype  of 
which  had  been  produced,  but  not  pro- 
duction line,  and  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  change  from  50  to  85 
when  those  people  had  operated  on 
the  basis  of  the  50.  come  in  and  invest- 
ed $6  million.  That  is  the  reason  we 
put  this  problem  in  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Morrison)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  That  is  the  reason 
why  this  amendment  ought  to  be  de- 
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feated,  just  out  of  plain  fairness.  I  am 
for  85  percent.  I  am  for  100  percent,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  when  we  let  the  people  make 
a  $6  mfllion  investment  based  on  the 
50  percent,  we  ought  to  honor  that 
commitment. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
think  that  is  exactly  right,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct,  and  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CARR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  say  that  I  want  to  be  fair  to 
my  colleague,  but  I  wish  he  would  be 
as  equally  fair  with  the  unemployed 
bus  workers  in  Pontiac.  Mich.;  he 
wants  to  ignore  that  one. 

p  1800 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment.  I  will  be  very  brief,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  take  the  full  5  min- 
utes. I  will  just  make  a  couple  points. 

First  of  all.  the  argtmient  has  been 
raised  that  this  is  going  to  save  us 
money  if  we  permit  the  foreign 
sources  to  compete  in  this  very  limited 
market.  I  say  it  is  grossly  unfair  to 
allow  them  to  do  this  because  there  is 
evidence  that  they  are  producing 
buses  at  a  cost  that  is  without  ques- 
tion subsidized  by  their  governments. 

At  the  same  time,  while  they  are 
producing  these  supposed  low-cost 
buses,  we  must  remember  that  we  will 
have  to  order  high-priced  spare  parts 
from  these  foreign  coimtries.  This 
means  that  the  actual  cost  of  these 
buses,  over  the  long  term,  will  be  far 
greater  than  it  appears  initially.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pease)  will  agree  with  me  on  this 
point,  as  we  have  reviewed  this  data 
together. 

One  other  thing:  The  domestic  bus 
industry  in  this  country  was  forced, 
because  of  regulations  that  were  estab- 
lished by  our  Federal  Government,  to 
retool,  which  dramatically  increased 
the  cost  of  the  buses  produced  domes- 
tically. At  the  same  time,  foreign  gov- 
errrnients  did  not  have  to  comply. 
That  is  another  reason  that  accounts 
for  the  ability  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments to  produce  buses  at  lower  raties. 
It  is  inherently  unfair  for  this  Govern- 
ment to  impose  costs  on  the  domestic 
bus  industry  which  drive  up  their 
prices  and  makes  them  noncompeti- 
tive. 

Let  me  summarize.  First,  we  have 
foreign  governments  that  are  already 
targeting  this  industry  in  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  domestic  industry; 
second,  there  is  a  limited  marketplace; 
third,  we  are  using  public  money; 
fourth,  the  cost  over  the  long  run  will 


probably  be  cheaper  if  we  go  with  our 
own  people;  and  fifth,  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  established  regula- 
tions that  have  been  counterproduc- 
tive for  our  domestiebus  industry. 

I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
brought  up  the  point  of  spare  parts 
being  more  expensive,  costing  the  tax- 
payers more  in  the  long  run.  In  one 
recent  actual  bid,  an  American  compa- 
ny, for  spare  parts,  that  lost  the  bid 
for  the  main  buses,  on  spare  parts  for 
fuel  pumps  bid  $63,  and  the  foreign 
competition  bid  $254  for  the  same 
spare  part.  For  engine  gasket  sets,  $86 
for  the  American  company,  and  $344. 

It  reminds  me  a  great  deal  of  the  dis- 
cussion we  had  last  week  about  the 
Navy  buying  $7  hammers  for  $400- 
some.  So  the  taxpayers  are  going  to 
pay  in  the  end.  and  there  is  predatory 
pricing  on  the  part  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's contribution. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  happened  to 
the  competition  in  this  country?  Is  the 
gentleman  saying  that  if  the  parts  are 
higher  on  foreign  buses,  that  the 
American  bus  manufacturers  will  not 
tell  the  communities  when  they  buy? 
They  would  be  terrible  salesmen  if 
they  did  not.  They  would  go  arm  in 
arm  with  all  the  material  to  tell  them. 
Mr.  KASICH.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time  very  quickly,  the  problem  is  this: 
Where  are  you  going  to  obtain  a  spare 
part  for  a  bus,  that  to  a  large  degree 
has  components  that  are  produced  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  overseas?  When  it 
comes  time  to  buy  spare  parts,  like  you 
do  on  your  Datsun,  you  end  up  going 
to  a  foreign  producer  in  order  to  buy 
those  parts  and  you  are  essentially 
locked  in. 

I  appreciate  the  point  the  gentleman 
is  making,  but  I  think  the  problem  is 
that  we  have  a  limited  marketplace. 
No.  2,  we  are  using  exclusively,  totally, 
public  dollars  in  order  to  run  our  bus 
system;  and  No.  3,  with  the  regulations 
that  our  own  Government  has  im- 
posed on  our  companies,  but  which  do 
not  apply  to  their  foreign  competition, 
the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is,  these 
foreign  governments  are  attempting  to 
target  this  industry.  They  are  produc- 
ing buses  at  levels  that  no  one  can 
produce  them  for  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  clear  effort  to  destroy  our  do- 
mestic bus  industry.  I  do  not  have  any 


objection  to  foreign  governments 
wanting  to  compete.  But  they  are  not 
competing  fairly.  They  are  subsidizing 
their  buses  at  a  level  that  we  could  not 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  in  this 
country  produce  here.  Trade  is  a 
major  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Carr). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  VUCANOVICH 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Vucanovich: 
Page  58.  after  line  5,  insert  the  following: 

4R    PROJECTS    FOR    PRIMARY    HIGHWAYS    DESIG- 
NATED AS  PART  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  141.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
139(a)  and  the  fourth  sentence  of  section 
139(b)  of  title  23.  United  Stales  Code,  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  -this  sen- 
tence" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1984". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  119  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "this  sentence"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Surface  Transportation  and 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1984". 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  a  simple  request  for 
an  extension  of  the  eligibility  period 
for  States  to  utilize  4R  funds  for  sec- 
tion 139  interstate  designation 
projects.  I  am  seeking  to  extend  the 
eligibility  date  from  March  9,  1984. 
which  was  the  previous  cutoff  date 
from  the  last  interstate  cost  estimate, 
until  the  date  of  enactment  of  H.R. 
5504. 

As  the  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  is  aware,  the  Feder- 
al Highway  Administration  has  ap- 
proved the  Nevada  DOTs  request  for 
a  139(b)  designation  for  a  16-mile  seg- 
ment known  as  the  S-Line  U.S.  395 
corridor  between  Reno  and  Carson 
City,  Nev.  The  approval  of  this  request 
is  necessary  to  allow  Ne\'ada,  and 
other  States  in  similar  situations,  the 
flexibility  needed  to  use  what  limited 
funding  it  receives  for  the  completion 
of  this  long-overdue  highway  construc- 
tion project. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
States  will  not  receive  an  additional  al- 
location of  4R  funds  as  a  result  of  this 
amendment,  but  they  will  have  addi- 
tional flexibility  in  the  use  of  what 
limited  funds  they  do  now  receive 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  not  new  language.  I  am 
simply  extending  the  eligibility  date 
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for  States  such  as  Nevada  which  failed 
to  meet  the  previous  cutoff  date. 

Purthermore,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  minimum  apportionment 
States  such  as  Nevada  are  already  so 
short  of  highway  construction  funds 
that  the  additional  flexibility  provided 
through  this  amendment  is  reasonable 
public  policy,  and  considering  the 
precedent  for  such  eligibility,  find  this 
to  be  a  straightforward  and  noncon- 
troversia!  request. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle 
woman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
this  amendment  on  this  side,  and  we 
accept  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
the  gentlewoman's  amendment,  and 
we  accept  it. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman   from    Nevada   (Mrs.    Vucano- 

VICH). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
engage  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Martin)  and  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee  in  a  colloquy  regarding 
the  replacement  of  the  functionally 
and  structurally  obsolete  U.S.  52 
bridge  over  the  Mississippi  River  be- 
tween Sabula.  Iowa,  and  Savanna.  111. 

The  Iowa  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation currently  has  an  application 
pending  for  S12.050.000  in  discretion- 
ary bridge  funds  for  the  replacement 
of  the  existing  bridge  which  was  con- 
structed in  1933  and.  due  to  its  deterio 
rated  condition  is  severely  restricted  in 
the  amount  of  weight  allowed  to  pass 
over  the  span.  It  is  substandard  both 
functionally  and  structurally,  and 
meets  every  qualification  for  discre- 
tionary funding  including  a  rating 
factor  of  less  than  20. 

The  road  network  linked  by  this 
crossing  provides  primary  service  to 
the  important  Department  of  Defense 
installation  at  Savanna,  provides  an 
important  regional  crossing  of  this 
major  geographic  barrier,  serves  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  river  and  is  projected 
to  become  an  important  link  in  the 
road  network  designated  in  accordance 
with  the  1982  Surface  Transportation 


Act  to  serve  wider  and  longer  commer- 
cial vehicles. 

I  would  hope  that  this  project  would 
receive  a  high  priority  under  the  dis- 
cretionary bridge  program. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing Savanna,  111.,  and  am  very  aware  of 
the  importance  of  this  bridge  replace- 
ment to  the  area  and  to  both  States. 
This  bridge  is  a  relatively  low-cost  re- 
placement that  will  yield  both  immedi- 
ate and  extended  economic  and  social 
benefits  to  both  States. 

I,  therefore,  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  in  urging  that  priority  be 
given  to  the  pending  application  for 
discretionary  bridge  funds. 

1]  1810 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman  and  the 
gentlewoman  for  bringing  this  issue  to 
the  committee's  attention. 

I  know  that  the  bridge  is  a  major 
problem  for  the  area,  and  I  join  with 
them  in  calling  upon  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  to  give  this 
project  high  priority  consideration. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster). 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

AMENDMENT  OFKERED  BY  MR    HOVER 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoyer:  Page 
58.  after  line  5.  in.sert  the  following: 

RELEASE  OF  CONDITION  RELATING  TO 
CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  HIGHWAY 

Sec  141.  Notwithstanding  paragraph  di 
of  sub-section  ib)  of  section  146  of  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Act  of  1970  and  any  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  such  subsection,  no 
conveyance  of  any  road  or  portion  thereof 
shall  be  required  to  be  made  under  such 
paragraph  or  agreement  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  stale  of  Maryland  shall 
not  tH'  required  to  accept  conveyance  of  any 
such  road  or  portion.  Pund.s  authorized  by 
such  section  may  be  obligated  and  expended 
without  regard  to  any  requirement  of  such 
paragraph  or  agreement  that  such  convey- 
ance be  made. 

Mr.  HOYER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 


ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  is  noncon- 
troversial.  I  believe  we  have  checked 
with  both  sides,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement on  its  objectives. 

Essentially,  what  it  does  is  this:  In 
1970  an  amendment  was  adopted 
which  required  the  transfer  of  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkway  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  improvement  of  that 
parkway.  Since  that  time,  particularly 
in  the  last  18  months,  there  have  been 
discussions  between  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  the  Park  Service, 
and  the  State  of  Maryland  which  have 
resulted  in  an  agreement,  which  re- 
sults in  the  Federal  Government  re- 
taining ownership  of  that  parkway. 

As  as  result,  this  language  is  neces- 
sary to  strike  from  the  1970  authoriza- 
tion the  conditional  language  requir- 
ing the  transfer  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
do  not  agree  at  this  point.  We  are 
trying  to  understand  the  amendment. 
We  have  just  seen  it  in  the  last  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PEASE 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pease:  Page 
52.  after  line  9.  insert  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

(di  The  Administrator  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  shall  issue 
binding  regulations  requiring  a  pre-bid  and 
post-delivery  audit  of  any  grant  of  funds 
under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  for  the  purchase  of  buses  to  assure 
that  mandated  safety  and  Buy  America  re- 
quirements are  achieved.  In  issuing  these 
regulations,  manufacturer  certification  shall 
not  be  sufficient.  Independent  surveillance 
and  auditing  shall  be  required. 

Mr.  PEASE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  looked  at  this  amendment,  and 
we  are  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  subcommittee  chairman  for  that 
graciousness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be 
recognized? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did 
not  object  to  dispensing  with  reading 
the  amendment,  although  I  thought 
we  might  hear  what  it  is.  and  notwith- 
standing the  majority's  affection  for 
it.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  ex- 
plain it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  will  proceed. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  question,  and  I 
am  happy  to  explain  it. 

A  few  minutes  ago.  in  rejecting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  we  established  that 
bus  manufacturers  will  have  a  "Buy 
American '■  requirement  of  50  percent 
if  they  are  in  business  currently.  This 
amendment  seeks  solely  to  insure  that 
the  companies,  all  companies,  do  meet 
the  50-percent  requirement.  It  simply 
requires  an  audit  of  each  bid  by 
UMTA  or  by  the  contracting  agency  to 
make  sure  that  the  requirement  is 
indeed  met. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  inspected  this  amendment.  We 
believe  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and  we 
support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HOYER 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  is  still  at  the 
desk,  and  I  again  offer  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire, does  the  gentleman  desire  to 
have  it  re-reported? 

Mr.  HOYER.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing ol  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  are 
dancing  along  swiftly  here,  and  it 
would  be  nice  if  the  Members  who 
have  not  participated  in  the  side  cau- 
cuses had  a  little  idea  of  what  is  going 
on.  We  just  passed  an  amendment  of 
which  perhaps  a  half  dozen  Members 


were  aware.  I  am  certainly  not  one  of 
those  that  were. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  get  a  full  explanation  from  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoyer;  Page 
58.  after  line  5.  insert  the  following; 

release  of  condition  RELATING  TO 
CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  HIGHWAY 

Sec  141.  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  146  of  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Act  of  1970  and  any  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  such  subsection,  no 
conveyance  of  any  road  or  portion  thereof 
shall  be  required  to  be  made  under  such 
paragraph  or  agreement  to  the  Slate  of 
Maryland  and  the  State  of  Maryland  shall 
not  be  required  to  accept  conveyance  of  any 
such  road  or  portion.  Funds  authorized  by 
such  section  may  be  obligated  and  expended 
without  regard  to  any  requirement  of  such 
paragraph  or  agreement  that  such  convey- 
ance be  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hoyer)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minute  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
explain  this  amendment  about  3  min- 
utes ago,  but  just  to  reiterate  briefly, 
all  this  language  does— it  does  not  ap- 
propriate any  money— it  removes  the 
condition  precedent  to  funding  of  fur- 
ther parkway  improvements  that  are 
transferred  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  agreement 
among  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, the  Park  Service,  and  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  this  amendment.  No 
money  is  involved,  and  we  support  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment,  and 
we  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hoyer). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HARKIN 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harkin:  Page 
58.  after  line  5.  insert  the  following: 

BRIDGE  NAMING 

Sec.  141.  The  bridge  crossing  the  Missis- 
sippi River  on  Interstate  route  1-80  near  Le 
Claire.  Iowa,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Fred  Schwengel  Bridge". 


Any  law.  regulation,  document,  or  record  of 
the  United  States  in  which  such  bridge  is  re- 
ferred to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such 
bridge  as  the  "Fred  Schwengel  Bridge". 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    HARKIN.    I    will    yield    in    1 
minute,  but  let  me  proceed  first. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fred  Schwengel  has 
served  the  people  of  Iowa  and  the 
American  people  for  many  years.  Fred 
was  a  well-respected  legislator  for  10 
years  in  the  Iowa  Legislature  and  then 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  for  16 
years,  from  the  First  District  of  Iowa. 
During  Fred's  time  in  Congress,  he 
served  on  the  Public  Works  Commit-, 
tee  and  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
development  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System.  When  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  was  begun  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  Fred 
called  the  system  "the  greatest  public 
works  project  to  take  place  in  the 
world."  The  bill  before  us  today  is  a 
testament  to  the  work  of  Fred  and  his 
colleagues.  The  bridge  on  Interstate  80 
has  special  significance  for  Fred.  He 
worked  hard  to  see  that  the  interstate 
crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Le  Claire, 
Iowa.  Why  Le  Claire?  Because  Fred 
thought  the  project  through  and  fig- 
ures that  Le  Claire  was  the  most  sensi- 
ble place  for  it  to  go. 

Besides  serving  his  Iowa  constituents 
for  those  many  years.  Fred  also 
became  known  for  his  work  for  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society.  Short- 
ly after  arriving  in  Washington,  Fred 
noted  that  there  was  no  group  dedicat- 
ed to  studying  and  preserving  the  sig- 
nificant history  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing and  the  work  of  Congress.  So  he, 
along  with  former  Speakers  of  the 
House,  formed  the  U.S.  Capitol  Socie- 
ty in  1962.  Fred  was  elected  the  soci- 
ety's first  president,  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey was  the  society's  vice  president. 
Fred  has  guided  the  organization  since 
then. 

Fred's  commitment  to  the  Capitol 
Historical  Society  stems  from  his 
belief  in  the  importance  of  studying 
history.  This  belief  was  instilled  in 
him  by  his  meeting  with  Harry 
Truman  back  in  Kirksville,  Mo.  Mr. 
Truman  said  to  him  at  that  time,  "If 
you  want  to  be  a  good  citizen,  you 
must  know  your  American  history. " 
Fred  has  never  forgotten  that  mes- 
sage, and  it  guided  him  in  raising  the 
society  to  the  respected  position  it  has 
today. 

Fred's  dedication  to  the  wondrous 
history  and  artwork  of  the  Capitol  has 
enriched  us  all.  The  society  has  grown 
by  word  of  mouth  and  now  has  8,000 
members,  including  all  Members  of 
Congress,  who  are  honorary  members. 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  proud  of  the 
fine  publications  of  the  society.  The 
historical  guidebook,  "We  the  People." 
was  developed  by  the  National  Geo- 
graphic   in    conjunction    with    Fred 
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Schwengel.  More  than  5  million  copies 
of  this  wonderful  book  have  been  dis- 
tributed. I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are 
also  familiar  with  the  very  popular 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  calen- 
dar, which  features  a  historical  nota- 
tion for  each  day  of  the  year.  This  cal- 
endar is  often  used  by  teachers  in 
their  classrooms,  thus  an  excellent  ve- 
hicle for  Fred's  message  of  the  impor- 
tance of  U.S.  history.  Finally.  I'm  sure 
we  have  all  marveled  at  the  beautiful 
murals  of  some  corridors  of  the  Cap- 
itol. The  society,  under  Fred's  leader- 
ship, sponsored  the  great  artist  Allyn 
Cox  to  paint  the  murals  on  the  front 
corridor  of  the  House  wing.  Unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Cox  died  recently.  His 
work,  however,  will  be  carried  on  by 
his  assistant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  honoring  this  dedicated 
public  servant,  preserver  of  the  Cap- 
itol, history  student,  art  lover,  and 
friend  of  all  who  love  and  cherish  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  first 
approached  me,  I  told  him  I  thought  it 
was  a  great  idea  but  that  my  commit- 
tee did  not  have  jurisdiction,  so  I  re- 
ferred him  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  He  talked  to  me,  and  he  has 
no  objection.  So  we  then  brought  it  up 
before  our  committee  the  other  day, 
or  a  group  of  us  discussed  it  on  this 
side.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment,  although  we  have  not 
done  this  before. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  idea.  Fred 
Schwengel  was  a  Member  of  this 
House  and  a  member  of  our  committee 
and  did  a  great  deal  on  this  bridge.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  idea,  and  I  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  we  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  say  this;  This  is  an  unusual  proce- 
dure. We  have  not  been  in  the  practice 
of  naming  bridges  at  the  Federal  level. 
but  I  was  pleased  to  know  Fred 
Schwengel. 

When  I  came  to  Congress,  he  wa.s 
here.  We  had  sort  of  a  parallel  politi- 
cal life  for  a  while.  We  both  lost  in 
1964  and  came  back  in  1966. 

I  do  not  know  offhand  of  any  indi- 
vidual around  here  to  whom  we  owe 
more  than  we  do  to  Fred.  He  was  a 
very  distinguished  member  of  our 
committee. 

But  more  than  that,  as  the  president 
of  the  Capitol  Historical  Society,  he  is 
responsible  for  all  the  artwork  in  the 


halls  and  for  raising  the  money  for  it. 
I  happen  to  have  been  privy  a  little  bit 
to  that.  I  know  of  his  interest  in  the 
Capitol,  in  the  Capitol  Building,  and 
of  the  history  he  knows. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you 
ever  went  with  Fred  to  see  the  old 
original  air-conditioning  system.  We 
climbed  down  metal  ladders  and 
walked  out  underneath  the  lawns  here 
and  in  these  big  tunnels  where  they 
had  the  fans  that  blew  up  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  guy  is  just  great, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  a  great 
man.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  of- 
fering the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  First  District  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  Representative  of  the  district 
that  Fred  used  to  represent,  let  me 
just  stress  that  this  will  be  well  re- 
ceived by  the  people  of  Iowa. 

As  we  all  know.  Fred  is  an  individual 
who  has  made  a  unique  contribution 
to  his  committee  and  to  the  Congress, 
but  I  think  he  stands  out  as  the  single 
person  who  has  ever  served  in  this 
body  that  has  loved  the  history  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  history  of  this  House 
of  Representatives  more  than  any 
other  single  person.  If  this  is  ground- 
breaking. I  think  it  is  \ery  appropriate 
groundbreaking. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
the  Second  District  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fred  Schwengel  is 
the  epitome  of  the  best  Iowa  has  to 
offer.  After  a  distinguished  career  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Fred 
dedicated  himself  to  promoting  the 
rich  heritage  of  our  Capitol  Building 
and  the  institutions  in  which  we  are 
privileged  to  serve.  Through  Fred's 
diligent  efforts,  the  Capitol  Historical 
Society  has  enriched  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  people.  Naming  the  Interstate 
80  bridge  at  LeClaire.  Iowa,  in  honor 
of  Fred  Schwengel  is.  I  believe  a  very 
fitting  tribute  to  this  generous  and  ad- 
mirable man.  I  join  my  colleagues 
from  Iowa  in  saluting  Fred,  and  urge 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  yield  to  nobody 
in  my  affection  for  Fred  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to 
support    the    inspired    amendment    of 


the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  name  the 
Le  Claire  Bridge  for  our  distinguished 
ex-colleague,  Fred  Schwengel. 

Fred,  a  longtime  Member  of  the 
House,  is  best  known  as  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  Capitol  Historical  Society. 
It  is,  in  fact,  accurate  to  say  that  Fred 
is  the  Society. 

No  one  I  know  loves  this  building 
and  this  House  as  Fred  Schwengel 
does.  Nobody  knows  it  better.  And 
nobody  shares  that  knowledge  apd 
love  as  much  as  he. 

To  be  guided  through  the  Capitol  by 
Fred  is  to  take  a  trip  through  history 
with  the  best  possible  escort.  He 
knows  every  block  of  marble  or  gran- 
ite, every  picture,  every  stairway  and 
room  by  its  middle  name. 

But  it  is  not  only  his  knowledge  of 
this  building  that  makes  him  a  nation- 
al treasure.  It  is  also  his  ability  to 
transfer  that  knowledge  in  a  vital  way 
that  makes  the  Capitol  come  to  life. 

His  work  with  the  Historical  Society 
should  not  obscure  his  splendid 
achievements  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  and  a  Representative  of  the 
great  State  of  Iowa.  Fred  was  a  great 
friend  and  willing  counselor  to  every 
Member.  Ever  since  I  have  been  in 
Washington,  I  have  taken  regular  ad- 
vantage of  his  experience,  advice,  and 
his  friendship.  I  can  best  describe  him 
as  the  kind  of  person  who  I  would 
want  to  represent  me. 

This  short  presentation  does  not 
begin  to  express  the  admiration  and 
affection  for  Fred  Schwengel.  I  am  ab- 
solutely delighted  that  this  House  has 
cho.sen  to  confer  upon  him  the  signal 
honor.  He  richly  deserves  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

n  1820 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BREAUX 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amciuimcnl  offered  by  Mr.  Breaux:  Paue 
58.  after  line  5.  in.sert  the  following: 

relocation  rewuirements 
Se(.    141    Stclion    109  of  title  23.  United 
Slates  Codr.   i.s  amended  by  adding;  at   the 
end  thereof  the  followinK  new  .sub.section: 

<pi  The  Secretary  .shall  not  approve  any 
projert  tinder  this  title  unles.s  the  Stale 
ayree.s  that,  in  ronnertion  with  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  or  con.slruction  of  the 
prelect,  the  State  will  not  di.splace  a  .struc- 
ture or  .structures  owned  by  any  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  thai  provides 
rent  to  the  State  in  consideration  for  the  oc- 
cupancy of  such  a  structure  or  structures 
unless  1 1 1  such  displacement  is  directly  ne- 
cessitated by  the  operation,  maintenance,  or 
construction  of  such  project.  (2)  the  owner 
of  such  structure  or  structures  receives  relo- 
cation a.ssistance  in  an  amount  at  least 
equal  'o  the  amount  that  such  owner  would 
have  received  pursuant  to  the  Uniform  Re- 
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location  Assistance  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4601  el 
seq.)  if  the  owner  were  a  'displaced  person" 
as  provided  by  that  Act,  or  (3)  such  displace- 
ment is  expressly  authorized  by  State  stat- 
ute and  is  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  rental  agreement.". 

Mr.  BREAUX  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  three  amend- 
ments that  deal  basically  with  the 
same  subject  matter.  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments to  titles  I,  II,  and  HI,  dealing 
with  this  subject,  be  brought  up  at  the 
same  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  original  amendments  as  pre- 
pared, amendments  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

I  think  that  offering  them  in  bulk  is 
going  to  create  a  problem  as  to  the 
drafting.  Two  of  the  amendments  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  are 
quite  similar  and  I  think  possibly  we 
could  tier  the  amendments  so  that 
they  could  be  handled  in  bulk. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  it  creates  a  parliamen- 
tary problem,  just  trying  to  smooth  it 
out,  I  have  no  objection  to  offering 
the  first  two  amendments  en  bloc 
which  deal  with  the  same  subject.  I 
would  take  it  that  any  amendment  the 
gentleman  has  woulcl  be  amenable  to 
both  those  amendments. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
I  would  have  to  maintain  my  objec- 
tion. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     Objection      is 

heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  reading  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BREAUX  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  that  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  by  this  amendment  is  pretty  clearly 
stated  ir.  the  amendment.  It  says  any 
time  a  State  displaces  a  structure  or 
stru(Jtures  that  are  owned  by  any 
person  that  is  in  turn  providing  rent  in 
payments  to  the  State  that  the  State 
has  the  right  to  terminate  that  struc- 
ture in  that  area  if  the  termination  of 
that  structure  is  needed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  project. 

The  amendment  says  that  if  such 
displacement  is  directly  necessitated 
by  the  operation,  the  maintenance  or 
construction  of  said  highway,  well, 
then,  the  State  certainly  has  the  right 


to  terminate   that  structure   immedi- 
ately. 

The  second  category  is  that  if  it  is 
not  needed,  the  State  could  still  termi- 
nate that  structure  in  that  area  if  the 
owner  of  the  structure  receives  reloca- 
tion assistance  and  that  relocation  as- 
sistance according  to  the  amendment 
would  be  in  the  same  amount  that  the 
owner  would  have  received  pursuant 
to  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 

Act. 

If  we  move  a  person  who  owns  a 
house  or  anything  else  that  is  needed 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  high- 
way, they  have  to  be  moved  and  the 
person  has  to  be  paid  relocation  assist- 
Rncc 

This  language  in  this  amendment 
would  say  that  any  person  owning  a 
structure  that  is  paying  rent  to  the 
State  would  also  have  the  same  rights 
under  this  particular  act. 

What  we  really  are  trying  to  address 
is  a  situation  that  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  that 
when  someone  in  a  highway  depart- 
ment or  in  a  highway  commission  in  a 
particular  State  just  rather  arbitrarily 
and  capriciously  comes  in  and  makes  a 
determination  that  they  do  not  want  a 
particular  structure,  whether  it  be  a 
building,  whether  it  be  a  billboard, 
whether  it  be  an  advertising  structure 
or  any  other  type  of  structure  that  he 
decides  should  not  be  part  of  that  par- 
ticular right  of  way  and  arbitrarily 
orders  that  it  be  removed. 

We  think  that  the  State  should  be 
encouraged  to  receive  income  coming 
from  areas  if  it  can  help  offset  the 
need  for  Federal  funds. 

We  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate 
and  proper  just  to  arbitrarily  refuse  to 
receive  those  rental  incomes  for  what- 
ever reason. 

Now,  my  amendment  further  says 
that  if  a  State  has  an  express  statute 
or  express  law  on  the  books  in  that 
State  that  provides  for  this  type  of  re- 
moval, why  that  is  fine,  but  what  we 
are  really  trying  to  get  at  is  the  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  nature  of  some 
people  who  may  decide,  for  whatever 
reason,  that  they  think  it  is  important 
to  have  the  structures  removed.  They 
can  still  remove  them,  but  they  have 
to  do  it  pursuant  to  State  statute  and 
they  have  to  do  it  pursuant  to  paying 
the  owner  the  same  type  of  compensa- 
tion that  they  would  be  able  to  receive 
under  the  existing  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  examined  this  amendment  and  I 
support  it. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  further  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  simply  say  that  States 
should  be  encouraged  to  receive  rental 
property  and  income  when  they  can 


from  legitimate  business  functions.  If 
the  State  has  a  statute  on  the  books  or 
it  is  the  express  policy  of  the  State, 
why  then,  fine,  we  have  no  problems 
with  them  acting  pursuant  to  that 
statute  and  ordering  these  structures 
rather  arbitrarily  removed,  if  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  State. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  however,  to 
let  one  individual  who  might  have  the 
authority  to  act  in  the  purpose  of 
being  a  highway  commissioner  or  what 
have  you  to  go  in  and  arbitrarily  take 
this  type  of  action. 

This  amendment,  I  think,  would  pro- 
tect that  and  yet  still  allow  the  State 
to  take  action  pursuant  to  State  stat- 
ute or  State  law. 

amendment  offered  by  MR,  SHAW  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR,  BREAUX 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shaw  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Breaux:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Breaux  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

•■(p)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  title  unless  the  Slate 
agrees  that,  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance  or  construction  of  the 
project,  the  state  will  not  displace  a  struc- 
ture or  structures  owned  by  any  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  that  provides 
rent  to  the  State  in  consideration  for  the  oc- 
cupancy of  such  a  structure  or  structures 
unless  (1)  such  displacement  is  directly  ne- 
cessitated by  the  operation,  maintenance,  or 
con.struction  of  such  project,  (2)  the  owner 
of  such  structure  or  structures  receives  relo- 
cation assistance  in  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  amount  that  such  owner  would 
have  received  pursuant  to  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4601  et 
seq)  if  the  owner  were  a  displaced  person  as 
provided  by  that  Act,  or  (3)  such  displace- 
ment is  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
rental  agreement", 

Mr.  SHAW  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 

brief. 

My  amendment  in  the  way  of  a  sub- 
stitute is  exactly  that  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  with  one 
exception,  and  I  think  one  very  impor- 
tant exception. 

In  the  last  provision  contained  in 
the  substitute  it  makes  the  further  ex- 
ception, "Should  such  displacement  be 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
rental  agreement." 

What  the  amendment  before  us 
would  do  would  actually  emasculate  a 
State  from  enforcing  the  terms  of  its 
rental  contract.  In  many  instances, 
bus  benches,  signs  within  mass  trans- 
portation buildings,  as  we  will  be  get- 
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ting  to  in  the  next  amendment,  signs 
on  the  side  of  the  road  that  might  be 
on  State  property,  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  State  without  compensation 
even  if  the  rental  agreement  or  even  if 
the  provisions  of  such  an  agreement 
specifically  provide  that  the  State  can 
remove  them.  The  State  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  amendment  to  pay  relo- 
cation costs  despite  the  fact  that  the 
State  may  have  reserved  that  exact 
right  to  itself. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
has  pointed  up  a  situation  where  there 
have  been  abuses  and  I  am  sure  there 
are.  but  I  would  point  out  to  the 
House  that  the  abuses  would  be  far 
greater  if  we  were  to  say  that  despite 
the  fact  that  the  State  may  have  pro- 
vided in  its  rental  agreement  that  the 
advertising  structure  or  whatever  was 
there  at  the  will  of  the  State,  they 
would  still  be  required  to  have  to  pay 
relocation  costs.  This  is  clearly  wrong. 
This  would  be  in  direct  contradiction 
of  their  agreement  and  I  believe  that 
what  we  are  doing  would  to  a  great 
extent  preserve  every  word  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  except  it  would 
add  an  additional  exception  that  if 
such  displacement  is  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  rental  agree- 
ment, that  it  would  be  fitting  and 
proper  for  the  State  to  exercise  those 
existing  rights. 

We  cannot  take  those  rights  away 
from  the  State  just  because  we  have 
found  a  situation  where  there  has 
been  a  disagreement  or  perhaps  even 
misconduct  on  behalf  of  an  elected  of- 
ficial. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to  my 
amendment. 

Just  very  briefly,  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  I  think,  in  this  amendment  is 
really  emasculated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  only  thing  we  are  trying  to  say 
is  that  if  a  State  official  who  is  in 
charge  of  highways  or  what  have  you 
wants  to  displace  signs  or  structures  or 
any  type  of  material  on  their  State 
right  of  ways,  of  course,  he  has  to 
honor  the  terms  of  their  agreement, 
but  he  also  has  to  act  pursuant  to  a 
State  statute  that  happens  to  be  the 
law  of  the  State.  If  the  State  has  a 
statute  on  the  books  that  provides  for 
this  type  of  removal  of  these  struc- 
tures, it  would  have  no  problem  oper- 
ating under  this  amendment  to  go 
ahead  and  remove  those  structures. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  situation 
where  we  have  a  State  highway  com- 
missioner who  may  want  to  come  in 
and  just  arbitrarily  never  renew  lease 
agreements  or  arbitrarily  remove 
people  from  areas  that  they  are  legal- 
ly paying  rents  to  the  State. 

D  1830 

We  should  be  encouraging  States  fb 
try  and  receive  rental  income  from 
these  tjrpe  of  structures  and  it  could 
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very  possibly   reduce   the  amount 
Federal  burden  going  to  the  States. 

So  I  think  what  we  are  saying  in  my 
amendment  is  fair.  It  says  that  the 
State  has  a  State  statute  on  the  books 
that  allows  for  this  type  of  operation 
and  that  they  should  be  able  to  act  ac- 
cordingly and  certainly  they  always 
have  to  follow  the  terms  of  their 
agreement. 

But  I  think  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida's  amendment  does  is 
really  gut  my  amendment  and  we 
ought  to  be  fair  about  it.  I  think  my 
amendment  does  that. 

It  is  supported  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  I  think  it  has  been 
looked  at  and  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense.  I  would  ask  for  defeat  of  the 
substitute  amendment  and  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX 

Mr.     SHAW. 


I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Under  the  original 
amendment  that  has  been  set  forth  it 
would  be  my  interpretation  that 
should  a  State  decide  by  way  of  public 
policy  that  it  did  not  want  to  advertise 
certain  types  of  goods  or  certain  types 
of  services  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  remove  those  signs  unless  they  paid 
compensation.  Do  you  agree? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  gentleman  this  way:  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  prevent  one  person 
from  setting  the  policy  of  the  State.  If 
that  is  the  policy  of  the  State  it  would 
be  included  presumably  in  a  State 
statute  reflecting  the  will  of  the  State. 
I  am  concerned  when  one  individual 
can  make  a  determination  that  that  in 
his  opinion  is  a  policy  of  the  State 
when  it  is  not  reflected  in  a  State  stat- 
ute. 

The  only  thing  we  are  saying  is  if  it 
is  reflected  in  the  State  statute,  fine, 
we  have  no  problem.  I  just  do  not 
want  one  person  to  be  able  to  make,  in 
his  opinion,  what  is  the  policy  for  a 
particular  State. 

Mr.  SHAW.  If  the  gentleman  would 
further  yield  for  an  additional  ques- 
tion, I  do  not  know  of  any  Slate  that 
addresses  this  particular  question  by 
way  of  statute. 

I  think  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
forcing  the  State  perhaps  to  even  have 
a  specific  statute  as  to  every  obstruc- 
tion that  you  are  referring  to  to  be  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  It  certainly  would  not 
do  that  and.  as  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  the  intent  is  to  say  that 
they  do  not  have  to  have  a  specific 
statute  for  every  type  of  structure  or 
every  type  of  sign.  The  only  thing 
they  would  have  to  have  is  a  State 
statute  that  provides  for  a  system  of 
displacement  of  structures  in  general. 

If  they  do  that,  they  would  then 
clearly  qualify  under  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Shaw)  as  a  sub- 


stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Shaw)  there 
were— ayes  2,  noes  36. 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to 
title  I? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
II. 

Title  II  reads  as  follows: 
TITLE  II 

SHORT  TtTLE 

Sec.   201.   TTiis  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Federal  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1984". 

LETTERS  OF  INTENT:  MVLTI-YEAR  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  202.  (al  Section  3ialt4l  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■■<4KAl  Subject  to  tJie  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  a 
multi-year  contract  with  an  applicant  to 
carry  out  a  project  under  this  section  if  at 
least  30  days  before  such  contract  becomes 
effective,  the  Secretary  notifies,  in  writing, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  of  such  con- 
tract and  submits  a  summary  and  copy  of 
such  contract  to  such  committees. 

"'B/  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph 'CI  and  subsection  Hi  of  this  section. 
ij  the  Secretary  and  an  applicant  enter  into 
a  multi-year  contract  to  carry  out  a  project, 
such  contract  shall  be.  on  and  after  the  dale 
of  entry  into  such  contract,  a  contractual 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  payment  of  its  proportional  contribu- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  project  in  any  fiscal 
year  lincludmg  any  future  fiscal  year)  (or 
which  funds  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

"iCi  The  total  amount  which  the  Secretary 
may  obligate  for  any  fiscal  year  (including 
any  future  fiscal  yean  under  all  multi-year 
contracts  entered  into  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  authomed  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  carry 
out  this  section  for  such  fiscal  year,  less  an 
amount  reasonably  estiinated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  for  grants  under  this 
section  which  are  not  covered  by  a  multi- 
year  contract. 

iDi  The  amount  stipulated  m  a  multi- 
year  contract  to  carry  out  a  fised  guideway 
project  shall  be  sufficient  to  complete  an  op- 
erable segment. 

"lEi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  multi-year  contract  entered  into 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  subject  to 
<v  any  future  availability  of  funds  for  obli- 
gation, except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
iCi.  subsection  <iJ  of  this  section,  and  sec- 
tion 9503ie)(4i  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  and  (ill  any  obligation  limitation, 
except  an  obligation  limitation  imposed-  by 
section  21(ai(2l(Gi. 

"(Fi  Any  obligation  limitation  imposed  by 
section  21(al(2)(Gl  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
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apply  with  respect  to  a  multi-year  contract 
entered  into  under  this  paragraph  only  to 
funds  expended  under  such  contract  in  such 
fiscal  year. ". 

<b>  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
la)  of  this  section  shall  lake  effect  October  1. 
1984,  and  shall  not  affect  any  letter  of  intent 
issued  btfore  such  date. 

APPROVAL  OF  FUNDING  LEVELS  AND  ALLOCATIONS 
OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  203.  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  «/  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(i)(l)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and  not 
later  than  July  1,  1985.  and  each  July  1 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate— 

"(A)  a  proposal  of  the  total  amount  of 
funds  which  should  be  made  available  under 
section  Zl(a)(2)lC)(ivl  of  this  Act  to  finance 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of 
such  yet.r  grants  and  loans  for  each  of  the 
followiitg: 

■■(i)  the  replacement,  rehabilitation,  and 
purchase  of  buses  and  related  equipment 
and  the  construction  of  bus-related  facili- 
ties, 

'(ii)  rail  modernization,  and 

■■(Hi)  construction  of  new  fixed  guideway 
systems  and  eitensioru  to  fixed  guideway 
systems: 

"(B)  a  proposal  of  the  allocation  of  the 
funds  to  t>e  made  available  (including  any 
funds  proposed  to  be  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  clauses  (ii)  and  (Hi)  of  subparagraph 
(A))  for  such  fiscal  year  to  finance  grants 
and  loans  for  rail  modernization  and  for 
construction  of  new  fixed  guideway  systems 
and  extensions  to  fixed  guideway  systems 
among  applicants  for  such  assistance. 
Such  proposals  shall  reflect  obligations 
made  for  each  fiscal  year  under  multi-year 
contracts  entered  into  under  subsection 
(ali4i  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  finance  grants  and  loans  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30.  1985,  until  a  proposal  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  such  year  (including  any  revisiojis 
thereof}  is  approved  by  law. 

"(3)  Upon  approval  by  law  of  a  proposal 
transmitted  under  this  subsection  for  any 
fiscal  tear  beginning  after  September  30, 
1985,  the  Secretary  shall  make  the  amount  of 
funds  approved  under  this  subsection  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  such  fiscal  year  and 
shall  aUocate  the  funds  for  such  fiscal  year 
in  accordance  with  the  allocations  approved 
under  this  subsection. ". 

ADVANCE  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  i04.  (al  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(jXH  Upon  application  of  a  State  or  local 
public  body  which  carries  out  a  project  de- 
scribed in  this  section  or  portion  of  such  a 
project  without  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  in 
accordance  with  all  procedures  and  require- 
ments applicatUe  to  such  a  project  and  upon 
the  Secretary's  approval  of  such  application, 
the  Secretary  may  pay  to  such  applicant  the 
Federal  share  of  the  net  project  costs  if  prior 
to  carrying  out  such  project  or  portion,  the 
Secretary  approves  the  plana  and  specifica- 
tions therefor  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
projects  under  this  sectioru 


"(2 J  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph the  cost  of  carrying  out  a  project  or 
portion  thereof  the  Federal  share  of  which 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  under  this 
subsection,  shall  include  the  amount  of  any 
interest  earned  and  payable  on  bonds  issued 
by  the  State  or  local  public  body  to  the 
extent  that  the  proceeds  of  such  bonds  have 
actually  been  expended  in  carrying  out  such 
project  or  portion.  In  no  event  shall  the 
amount  of  interest  considered  as  a  cost  of 
carrying  out  a  project  or  portion  thereof 
under  the  preceding  sentence  be  greater  than 
the  excess  of  (A)  the  amount  which  would  be 
the  estimated  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
project  or  portion  if  the  project  or  portion 
were  to  be  carried  out  at  the  time  the  project 
or  portion  is  converted  to  a  regularly  funded 
project,  over  (Bi  the  actual  cost  of  carrying 
out  such  project  or  portion  (not  including 
such  interesll.  The  Secretary  shall  consider 
changes  in  construction  cost  indices  in  de- 
termining the  amount  under  clause  (A)  of 
this  paragraph. ". 

(bJ  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(pKl)  When  a  recipient  has  obligated  all 
funds  apportioned  to  it  under  this  section 
and  proceeds  to  carry  out  any  project  de- 
scribed in  this  section  (other  than  a  project 
for  operating  expenses)  or  portion  of  such  a 
project  without  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  in 
accordance  with  all  procedures  and  all  re- 
quirements applicable  to  such  a  project. 
except  insofar  as  such  procedures  and  re- 
quirements limit  a  State  to  carrying  out 
projects  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  previ- 
ously apportioned  to  it,  the  Secretary,  upon 
application  by  such  recipient  and  his  ap- 
proval of  such  application,  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  such  recipient  the  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  carrying  out  such  project  or  por- 
tion when  additional  funds  are  apportioned 
to  such  recipient  under  this  section  if  prior 
to  carrying  out  such  project  or  portion,  the 
Secretary  approves  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions therefor  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
projects  under  this  section. 

"(21  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication under  this  subsection  unless  an 
authorization  for  this  section  is  in  effect  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  application  is 
sought  beyond  the  currently  authorized 
funds  for  such  recipient.  No  application 
may  be  approved  under  this  subsection 
which  will  exceed  the  recipient's  expected 
apportionment  of  such  authorization  which 
is  expected  to  be  available  for  projects  under 
this  section  (other  than  projects  for  operat- 
ing expenses). 

"(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph the  cost  of  carrying  out  a  project  or 
portion  thereof,  the  Federal  share  of  which 
the  Secret'firy  is  authorized  to  pay  under  this 
subsection,  shall  include  the  amount  of  any 
interest  earned  and  payable  on  bonds  issued 
by  the  recipient  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  bonds  have  actually  been  ex- 
pended in  carrying  out  such  project  or  por- 
tion. In  no  event  shall  the  amount  of  inter- 
est considered  as  a  cost  of  carrying  out  a 
project  or  portion  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence be  greater  than  the  excess  of  (A)  the 
amount  which  would  be  the  estimated  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  project  or  portion  if  the 
project  or  portion  were  to  be  carried  out  at 
the  time  the  project  or  portion  is  converted 
to  a  regularly  funded  project,  over  (B)  the 
actual  cost  of  carrying  out  such  project  or 
portion  (not  including  such  interest).  The 
Secretary  shall  consider  changes  in  con- 
struction cost  indices  in  determining  the 
amount  under  clause  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph ". 


CRITERIA  FOR  NEW  STARTS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(k)  No  grant  or  loan  for  construction  of  a 
new  fixed  guideway  system  or  extension  of 
any  fixed  guideway  system  may  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  proposed  project  (1)  is  based 
on  the  results  of  an  alternatives  analysis 
and  preliminary  engineering.  (2)  is  cost-ef- 
fective, and  (3)  is  supported  by  an  accepta- 
ble degree  of  local  financial  commitment, 
including  evidence  of  stable  and  dependable 
funding  sources  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  the  system  or  extension.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  guidelines  that  set  forth  the 
means  by  which  the  Secretary  will  evaluate 
cost-effectiveness,  results  of  alternatives 
analysis,  and  degree  of  local  financial  com- 
mitment. In  making  grants  and  loans  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  also  consider 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate. ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
letter  of  intent  issued  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  under  section  3(ai(4i  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

UNIVERSITY  TRANSPORTATION  CENTERS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  the 
comma  after  September  30.  1981"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  new  sentences:  "There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  section 
11(b)  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count). $5,000,000,  and,  out  of  the  Mclss 
Transit  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
$5,000,000:  for  the  fiscal  year  ending^eptem- 
ber  30.  1986.  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
(other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Account), 
$5,000,000.  and.  out  of  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
$5,000,000:  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987.  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count). $5,000,000.  and.  out  of  the  Mass 
Transit  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
$5,000,000.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
grant  with  funds  made  available  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  deemed  a  con- 
tractual obligation  of  the  United  States  for 
payment  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  project.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  the  Mclss  Transit  Account  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  by  this  subsection 
to  carry  out  section  11(b)  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  obligation  limita- 
tion. ". 

(b)  Section  IKb)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  In  addition  to  grants  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  to  one  or  more  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  establish 
and  operate  one  regional  transportation 
center  in  each  of  the  ten  Federal  regions 
which  comprise  the  Standard  Federal  Re- 
gional Boundary  System. 

"(2)  The  responsibilities  of  each  transpor- 
tation center  established  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the 
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conduct  of  tn/Tfutructure  research  concern- 
ing transportation  and  research  and  train- 
ing concerning  transportation  o.  passengers 
and  property  and  the  interpretation,  publi- 
cation, and  dissemination  of  the  results  of 
such  research. 

"131  Any  nonprofit  institution  of  higher 
learning  interested  in  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  subsection  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  an  application  m  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Secre 
tary  may  require  by  regulation. 

"141  The  Secretary  shall  select  recipients  of 
grants  under  this  subsection  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  criteria: 

"lAi  The  regional  transportation  center 
shall  be  located  m  a  State  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  needs  of  the  Federal  region 
for  improved  transportation  services  and  ta- 
cilities. 

IB)  The  demonstrated  research  and  exten 
sion  resources  available  to  the  grant  recipi 
ent  for  carrying  out  this  subsection. 

■'O  The  capability  of  the  grant  recipient 
to  provide  leadership   m    making   national 
and  regional  contributions  to  the  solution  ol 
tmth  long-range  and  immediate  Iransporta 
tion  problerns. 

"ID)  The  grant  recipient  shall  have  an  es 
tablished  transportation  program  or  pro 
grams  encompassing  several  modes  of  trans 
portation. 

"IE)  The  grant  recipient  shall  hare  a  dem 
onstrated  commitment  to  supporting  ongo- 
ing transportation  research  programs  with 
regularly  budgeted  institutional  lunds  of  at 
least  S200.000  per  year 

"ifi  The  grait  recipient  shall  have  a  dem 
onstrated  ability  to  disseminate  results  of 
transportation     research    and    educational 
programs  through  a  statewide  or  regionwide 
continuing  education  program 

"iG>  The  projects  which  the  grant  recipi- 
ent proposes  to  carry  out  under  the  grant. 

IS)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  .m'c- 
tion  m  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  recipient 
of  such  grant  enters  into  such  agrecmeiUs 
with  the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  ensure  that  such  recipient  wilt 
maintain  its  aggregate  expenditures  from 
all  other  sources  for  establishing  and  opcral 
ing  a  regional  transportation  center  and  re- 
lated research  activities  at  or  above  the  av 
erage  level  of  such  expenditures  in  its  two 
fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection. 

"16)  The  Federal  share  of  a  grant  under 
this  subsection  shall  <«•  50  percent  of  the 
costs  of  establishing  and  operating  the  re 
gional  transportation  center  and  related  re- 
search activities  earned  nut  f.y  the  grant  re- 
cipient. 

"I7)IA)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  m  the 
Department  of  Transportation  a  national 
advisory  council  to  coordinate  the  research 
and  training  to  be  earned  out  by  the  grant 
recipients,  to  disseminate  the  results  of  such 
research,  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  between 
such  centers  and  the  transportation  inrius 
try.  and  to  review  and  evaluate  programs 
earned  out  by  such  centers. 

"IB)  The  council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
directors  of  the  regional  transportation  cen- 
ters and  19  other  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  as  follows: 

"ID  Su  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  each  of  whom  represents 
each  of  the  following  agencies  within  the  De 
partment:  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Feder- 
al Highway  Administration.  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration.  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration.  Re 
search  and  Special  Programs  Administra- 
tion, and  Federal  Railroad  Administration. 


"lilt  Five  representatives  of  State  and 
local  governments. 

nil)  Eight  representatives  of  the  trans- 
portation industry  and  organisations  of  em- 
ployees in  such  industry. 
A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  council 
shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
onginal  appointment  was  made. 

"IC)  Each  of  the  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  shall  sene  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  Members  of  the  council  shall  sene 
without  pay.  The  chairman  of  the  council 
shall  t>e  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

"ID)  The  council  shall  meet  at  least  annu 
ally  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  chainnan 
may  designate. 

"IE)  Subject  to  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  council 
may  secure  directly  from  any  department  or 
agency  ol  the  United  States  information 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section. Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  coum-it.  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  funiish  such  infonnation  to  the 
council. 

iFi  Section  14  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  coun- 
cil. 

'  iHi  Administrative  responsibility  for  car 
rying  out  this  .■iubseclion  shall  be  in  tin- 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 

•i9i  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  subsection 
equitably  among  the  Federal  regions. 

"itf)i  Not  less  than  S  percent  of  the  lunds 
made  available  to  cam/  out  this  subsection 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  lo  carry 
out  technology  transfer  activities". 

S  t  fl.S  Tin  Tf  I'KDJf  'TS 

.S>'-  307  Section  4ig)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"iQi  There  are  authon.:cd  to  be  appropri 
ated  not  to  exceed  S600.000.000  for  the  fi.scat 
year  ending  .September  3U.  19H2.  $36a. 000.000 
lor  the  iiscal  year  ending  .September  30. 
19H3.  S3SO.000.000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
September  30.  t9K4.  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  ni'cessary  lor  the  liscal  years  ending  .Sep 
lember  30.  I9/iA.  and  September  30.  19S6  lo 
carry  out  public  transportation  protects  ji/ft 
stituled  lor  Interstate  .segments  withdrawn 
under  .■section  103'eii4l  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  ". 

AITKHSATIVF  HI  S  rRi>Jf:iTS 

Su-.     20ti.     The    last    sentence    ol    section 
3ia'i3ii,\)  ol  (he  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  ol  1964   IS  amended  by  inserting  beiore 
the  pennd  at  the  end  thereof  the  lollowing. 
except  that  such  sum.-,  may  also  be  aiailable 
lor  expenditure   for  bus  and  bu.\  relatrd   la 
cilities  if  there  are  no  commuter  rail  or  iixed 
guidewav  systems  in  operation  and  attnbut 
able  to  the  urbanised  area  m  tfie  fiscal  year 
of  apportionment" 

THASSIT  rhi  IISItAl    AMt\tl>lf:\T.S 

Sk-  209  laiili  Section  SihUU  ol  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  approach  '  and  m 
serting  in  lieu  thereoi    approval" 

i2i  Section  S'l'il'  ol  such  Act  is  amended 
by  sinking  out  "action"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  ".wction  ". 

IJ)  Section  Sio)  oi  such  Act  is  amended  by 
sinking  out      19H2     and   inserting   m    lieu 
thereof  "19H3 

14)  Section  9ilii3i  of  such  Act  is  aniended 
by  sinking  out  "19S3"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof    19S4" 

lit  Section  16  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  the  second  subsection  ic>  as 
subsection  'd). 

i6)  Section  17idii4)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  sinking  out  ".  and". 


lb)  Section  303  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "lat"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

.WfW  t  RBANIZED  AREA  APPORTIONMENTS 

Sec.  210.  lat  Section  9lk)i2)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  sinking  out  "not  to  exceed  40  per  centum 
of  its  apportionment  under  this  section  for 
operating  assistance."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  operating  assistance  not  to 
exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  amount  which 
would  be  apportioned  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
expenditure  in  such  urbanized  area  under 
this  section  if  the  total  amount  authomed 
to  be  appropnated  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  under  section  21lallll  of  this 
Act  for  such  fiscal  year  were  appropriated. ". 

ibi  Section  9il)il)lAt  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
sinking  out  "its  apportionment  under  this 
section."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
amount  which  would  be  apportioned  in  any 
fiscal  year  for  expenditure  in  such  urban- 
ised area  under  this  section  if  the  total 
amount  authon.':ed  to  be  appropnated  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  under  sec- 
tion 21ia'ili  of  this  Act  for  such  fiscal  year 
were  appropnated.  ". 

let  The  amendment  made  be  subsections 
'at  and  ibt  shall  only  apply  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  19fi4. 

TRAItE  l.\  FOR  Ol'KRATINa  ASSISTANCE 

SEC.    211.    'at   Section    9il)   of  the    Urban 

Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amend 

ed 

111    in    paragraph    il'iAi   by  sinking  out 

and  19S4"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 

19S4.  19S5.  and  1986': 

12)  in  paragraph  I2)IB)  by  sinking  out 
"three-year",  and  by  sinking  out  19H5"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "19li7": 

1 3)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  i3) 
by  in.terting  before  the  penod  at  the  end  of 
such  sentence  "for  the  replacement,  rehabili 
lalion.  and  purchase  of  buses  and  related 
equipment  and  the  construction  of  bus  relat- 
ed tacilitus": 

'4'  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  i3>  by 
sinking  out  discretionary  construction 
grants  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
discretionary  grants":  and 

i5)  by  sinking  out  paragraph  '4'  lii.rf  IM- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"i4i  Any  recipient  oi  a  grant  under  .section 
3  ol  this  .-id  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  .Seplembcr  30.  19K4.  may  not  carry  out 
a  transfer  under  this  subsection  m  such 
iiscal  year,  unless  — 
lAi  such  grant  is- 

"III  for  emergency  repairs,  as  delennmed 
by  the  .Secretary: 

"III!  made  pursuant  to  a  tetter  of  intent 
issued,  or  lull  funding  contract  executed, 
under  .section  3ia)i4i  oi  this  Act  before  the 
date  ol  enactment  of  this  subparagrapli:  or 

'lilt  lor  11  project  which  has  a  high  pnon 
tu  on  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary  for 
allocation  of  resources  under  section  3  of 
this  Act  lor  such  fiscal  year  and  for  an 
amount  which  has  been  reduced  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3iaii7)  of  this  Act:  or 

"'Bi  \uch  recipient  received  Federal  assist- 
ance under  .section  1139ib)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and  car- 
ried out  a  transfer  under  this  subsection  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983, 
and  the  percentage  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  section  3  of  this  Act  which 
such  recipient  will  receive  under  grants 
made  under  such  section  3  m  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  September  30,  1984,  will  not 
exceed  the  percentage  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated lo  carry  out  such  section  3  which  such 
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recipient  received  under  grants  under  such 
section  3  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1981': 

Ibl  Section  31a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  tnd  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"17)  Sxcept  as  provided  in  paragraph  (8) 
of  this  subsection,  any  recipient  that  has 
carried  out  a  transfer  under  section  911)  of 
this  Act  for  a  fiscal  year  t>eginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  may  not  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section  in  such  fiscal  year,  unless 
such  grant  is— 

"lA)  for  emergency  repairs,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary: 

"IB)  made  pursuant  to  a  letter  of  intent 
issued,  or  full  funding  contract  executed, 
under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subpara- 
graph: 6r 

"fO  for  a  project  which  has  a  high  priori- 
ty on  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary  for 
allocation  of  resources  under  this  section  for 
such  fiscal  year: 

and  unless,  in  the  case  of  projects  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  IC).  such  recipient  agrees 
with  the  Secretary  thai  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  grants  for  such  projects,  as  deter- 
mined tinder  section  41a)  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
reduced  in  the  aggregate  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  assist- 
ance transferred  under  such  transfer. 

"18)  Any  recipient  that  has  carried  out  a 
transfer  under  section  911)  of  this  Act  for 
any  fiscal  year  t>eginning  after  September 
30,  1984,  received  Federal  assistance  under 
section  11391b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981,  and  carried  out  a 
transfer  under  section  9(1)  of  this  Act  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983,  may 
not  reaeiiw  a  grant  under  this  section  in 
such  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septemt>er 
30.  1984.  in  an  amount  which  would  make 
the  pertentage  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  which  such  recipient 
receives  under  grants  under  this  section  in 
such  fifcal  year  beginning  after  September 
30,  1984,  greater  than  the  percentage  of 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
which  such  recipient  received  under  grants 
under  this  section  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983. ". 

ic)  Tko  amendments  made  by  subsections 
la)  and  lb)  shall  take  effect  October  1,  1984. 

AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  tl2.  la)  Section  21(a)(2)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amend- 
ed- 

11)  in  subparagraph  (B>  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period: 

12)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  IE)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (B)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs: 

"lOH)  There  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion from  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  to  finance  grants  and 
loans  under  section  3  of  this  Act  for  the  re- 
placement, rehabilitation,  and  purchase  of 
buses  and  related  equipment  and  the  con- 
struction of  bus-related  facilities  not  less 
than  $140,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  and  1987. 

"Hi)  There  shall  6c  available  for  obliga- 
tion from  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  to  finance  grants  and 
loans  under  section  3  of  this  Act  for  rail 
modernization  not  less  than  $562,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1985,  1986,  and  1987. 

"(Hi)  There  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion frbm  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the 


Highway  Trust  Fund  to  finance  grants  and 
loans  under  section  3  of  this  Act  for  con- 
struction of  new  fixed  guideway  systems 
and  extensions  to  fixed  guideway  systems 
not  less  than  $562,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  and  1987. 

"(iv)  In  addition  to  amounts  made  avail- 
able by  the  preceding  clauses  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, there  shall  be  available  for  obli- 
gation from  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  to  finance  grants  and 
loans  under  section  3  of  this  Act  not  less 
than  $141,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1985,  1986.  and  1987. 

"(v)  There  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
from  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  section  8  of 
this  Act  not  less  than  $50,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985,  1986, 
and  1987. 

"(vi)  There  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion from  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  sections 
4(i)  and  16ib)  of  this  Act  not  less  than 
$40,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 

"(D)  Of  the  funds  made  available  by  sub- 
paragraph IB)  of  this  paragraph  and  not  ob- 
ligated on  or  before  September  30.  1984,  as  a 
result  of  the  obligation  ceiling  imposed  by 
title  I  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act. 
1984  197  Stat.  466)- 

"(i)  not  less  than  $2,500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985,  only  for  obligation  to  finance  grants 
and  loans  under  section  3  of  this  Act  for  the 
replacement,  rehabilitation,  and  purchase  of 
buses  and  related  equipment  and  the  con- 
struction of  bus-related  facilities: 

••(ii)  not  less  than  $10,000,000  shall  be 
available  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985,  only  for  obligation  to  finance 
grants  and  loans  under  section  3  of  this  Act 
for  rail  modernization: 

"(Hi)  not  less  than  $10,000,000  shall  be 
available  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985,  only  for  obligation  to  finance 
grants  and  loans  under  section  3  of  this  Act 
for  construction  of  new  fixed  guideway  sys- 
tems and  extensions  of  fixed  guideway  sys- 
tems: and 

"(iv)  not  less  than  $2,500,000  shall  be 
available  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985,  only  for  obligation  to  finance 
grants  and  loans  under  section  3  of  this 
Act  •': 

(3)  in  subparagraph  IE),  as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  12)  of  this  subsection,  by  in- 
serting "or  loan"  after  "a  grant"  and  by 
striking  out  "and  IB)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  IB),  (C).  and  ID)":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(F)  Funds  made  available  under  this 
paragraph  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"(G)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  the  total  of  all  obligations 
under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  (other  than  section  11(b))  from  the 
Mass  Transit  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  shall  not  exceed  $1,520,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  $1,495,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  and  $1,495,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987.". 

(b)(1)  Section  4(i)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  using  sums  available  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(c)l3)iA)  of  this  section,". 

(2)  Section  16(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(3)  Section  21(a)(5)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "each  of  fiscal  years  1984, 


1985,  and  1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"fiscal  year  1984". 

FEASIBILITY  STUDY 

Sec.  213.  Section  3141a)  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  lo  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  314,  la)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  make  a  grant  to  the  Niagara  Fron- 
tier Transportation  Authority  to  conduct  a 
feasibility  study  lo  examine  the  possibility 
of  constructing  and  operating  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  an  electric  trolley  bus  line  with 
the  advanced  and  environmentally  sound 
electric  bus  technology  that  is  being  devel- 
oped in  the  State  of  California  for  the  Santa 
Barbara  transit  system.". 

RATES  FOR  ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 

Sec.  214.  Section  Sim)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "ID  Except  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  12)  of  this  subsection,  the" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"12)  An  applicant  whose  existing  fare  col- 
lection system  does  not  reasonably  permit 
the  collection  of  half  fares  may  continue  to 
use  a  preferential  fare  system  for  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  which  was  in  effect  on 
or  before  November  26.  1974,  and  which  in- 
corporates the  offering  of  a  free  return  ride 
upon  payment  of  the  generally  applicable 
full  fare,  except  that  such  a  system  may  be 
used  after  the  120th  day  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1984  only  if  such  system  is 
available  for  use  by  all  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons. ". 

BUS  REMANUFACTURING 

Sec.  215.  Paragraph  U)  of  section  12ic)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and  any  bus  re- 
manufacturing  project  which  extends,  the 
economic  life  of  a  bus  eight  years  or  more" 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph. 

COMPREHENSIVE  TRANSIT  PLAN 

Sec.  216.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  the  Virgin  Islands 
Department  of  Public  Works,  shall  study 
and  analyze  the  mass  transportation  needs 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  mass  transporta- 
tion plan  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  study  and  analy- 
sis conducted  under  subsection  (a)  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  mass  transportation  plan 
which  the  Secretary  recommends  for  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MINETA 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mineta:  Page 
61.  line  18.  before  the  period  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ■':  amounts  stipulated  for  each  fiscal 
year  under  full  funding  contracts  executed 
under  such  subsection  before  October  1. 
1984:  and,  in  the  case  of  projects  for  which 
letters  of  intent  have  been  issued  under 
such  subsection  before  October  1.  1984,  but 
for  which  full  funding  contracts  have  not 
been  executed  before  such  date,  amounts 
stipulated  for  each  fiscal  year  under  such 
letters  of  intent.". 

Mr.  MINETA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
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ered    as    read    and    printed    in    the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  simple  and  straightforward  amend- 
ment and  this  is  primarily  technical  in 
nature. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to 
insure  that  mass  transit  projects  un- 
derway at  the  date  this  bill  becomes 
effective  are  given  the  same  consider- 
ation and  protection  as  projects  for 
which  the  Federal  commitment  comes 
after  October  1.  1984,  the  bill's  effec- 
tive date. 

The  bill  now  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  include 
funding  for  projects  which  have  mul- 
tiyear  contracts,  the  new  instrument 
created  by  this  bill,  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary include  such  projects  in  his  or 
her  proposed  funding  allocations 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  amendment  expands  that  re- 
quirement to  include  projects  well  un- 
derway and  for  which  a  Federal  com- 
mitment has  t)een  made  through  the 
issuance  of  a  letter  of  intent  or  full 
funding  contract. 

All  we  are  doing  is  making  sure  that 
ongoing  projects  get  the  same  protec- 
tion as  new  ones.  As  I  have  said.  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  is  primarily 
technical  in  nature  and  clarifies  the 
application  of  the  provision  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  am  more  than 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

During  our  committee  markup  I  had 
a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  and  I 
told  him  that  I  would  rise  in  the  com- 
mittee here  and  support  him.  So  we 
are  aware  of  his  amendment  and  we 
support  it. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  We  have  examined 
the  gentleman's  amendment  and  we 
support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Mineta). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BREAUX 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Breaux:  Page 
82.  after  line  19.  insert  the  following: 

RELXXTATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  216.  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Ma.s.s 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 


"(I)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  no  State,  or  local  public  t>ody  or 
agency  thereof  which  receives  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall  displace  or 
cause  to  t)e  removed  from  the  property  of  a 
mass  transportation  system,  with  respect  to 
which  such  assistance  is  t>eing  provided,  a 
structure  or  structures  on  such  property 
owned  by  any  person,  partnership,  or  corpo- 
ration that  provides  rent  to  such  State,  or 
local  public  l>ody  or  agency  in  consideration 
for  the  occupancy  of  such  property  by  such 
structure  or  structures  unless  (1)  such  dis- 
placement is  directly  necessitated  by  the  op- 
eration, maintenance,  or  construction  of 
such  system.  <2)  the  owner  of  such  struc- 
tures receives  relocation  assistance  in  an 
amount  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  that 
such  owner  would  have  received  pursuant  to 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4601.  et  seq)  if  the  owner  were  a  dis- 
placed person  as  provided  by  that  Act.  or  (3) 
such  displacement  is  expressly  authorized 
by  State  statute  and  is  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  rental  agreement.". 

Mr.  BREAUX  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  that  we  have  just  adopted 
an  amendment  to  title  I.  This  is  the 
same  amendment  but  to  title  II  and  in- 
stead of  pertaining  to  Federal  aid  to 
highways  and  to  the  highway  program 
it  pertains  to  the  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation section  of  the  bill  and  deals 
with  mass  transportation. 

It  is  the  same  amendment  but  it  is 
applicable  now  by  this  amendment  to 
the  mass  transit  program  as  opposed 
to  highways. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  We  have  examined 
this  and  it  is  indeed  the  same  and  we 
accept  it. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man on  the  last  sentence  of  his 
amendment  do  you  provide  for  the 
State  statute  in  conjunction  with  the 
rental  agreement  a.s  to  the  prior 
amendment? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  .say  it  is  the 
same  as  the  previous  amendment  and 
it  does  refer  to  expressly  authorized 
by  State  statute. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  would  also  further  ask 
the  gentleman,  if  he  will  yield  further, 
if  I  may.  I  am  concerned  with  the  pos- 
sible extent  that  this  particular 
amendment  could  go  and  could  be  ap- 
plied. Would  it  be  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  it  would  apply  to  signs  on 
the  side  of  a  mass  transit  vehicle  or 
within  a  mass  transit  vehicle? 


Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  respond  to 
the  gentleman  by  perhaps  drawing  his 
attention  to  the  words  of  the  amend- 
ment. We  are  talking  about  any  State 
or  local  public  body  which  receives  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  act  shall 
display  or  cause  to  be  removed  from 
the  property  of  a  mass  transportation 
system. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
property  of  the  mass  transportation 
system. 

I  am  not  sure  if  that  directly  an- 
swers your  question,  but  to  the  extent 
that  it  can,  it  is  my  response. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  would  interpret  that  as 
being  that  a  bus  or  a  rapid  rail  system 
is  certainly  the  property  of  a  mass 
transit  system  and  would  also  apply. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  interpretation. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  will  not  take  the 
House's  time,  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment by  way  of  a  substitute.  However. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  bad  amendment 
and  I  certainly  would  oppose  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  probably  no- 
ticed. I  had  printed  in  the  Record  the 
other  day  an  amendment  which  I  will 
not  offer,  but  I  wish  to  address  the 
subject  of  the  particular  section 
known  as  211  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
the  trading  of  capital  funds  for  operat- 
ing assistance  which  provides  special 
treatment  to  benefit  one  particular 
transit  system,  the  Southern  Pennsyl- 
vania Transportation  Authority, 
known  as  SEPTA. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment because  this  committee  has 
worked  hard,  and  developed  a  good 
bill,  and  put  a  lot  of  good  projects  in 
here  to  benefit  the  Members  who 
ought  to  know  what  is  best  for  their 
districts.  And  I  support  that  concept 
and  I  hope  that  the  other  Members 
support  the  concept. 

This  one  struck  me  as  being  particu- 
larly bad.  But  I  am  going  to  defer  to 
the  judgment  of  the  full  committee. 
But  I  want  to  lay  out  for  you  the  back- 
ground just  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  back- 
ground. In  the  1982  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act,  we  .set  a  ceiling 
on  the  amount  of  funds  apportioned 
by  formula  to  transit  systems  which 
could  be  used  for  operating  assistance. 

The  maximum  was  the  amount  of 
formula  funds  which  a  transit  system 
was  eligible  to  use  for  operating  assist- 
ance in  fiscal  year  1982,  reduced  by  be- 
tween 5  and  20  percent,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  city.  All  formula  funds 
above  a  city's  limit  are  restricted  to 
capital  purposes. 
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In  addition,  however,  we  provided 
that  in  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  a 
city  coiild  spend  up  to  the  full  1982 
level  for  operating  by  trading  its  cap- 
ital-only funds.  However,  for  each  $2 
shifted  from  capital  to  operating,  an 
additional  $1  would  be  returned  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  discre- 
tionary capital  use. 

A  transit  system  availing  itself  of 
this  provision  would  be  saying,  in 
effect,  I  have  such  a  surplus  of  capital 
funds  that  I  can  afford  to  trade  it  in  at 
a  33-percent  discount  for  operating. 

H.R.  5504  would  extend  this  3-for-2 
trade  in  through  fiscal  year  1987.  And 
it  would  plug  a  loophole  in  existing 
law  to  prohibit  a  transit  system  which 
trades  in  capital  from  obtaining  a  dis- 
cretionary capital  grant  from  the  Sec- 
retary unless  certain  requirements  are 
met. 

We  are  saying,  in  effect,  that  if  you 
are  so  flush  with  capital  funds  you  get 
by  formula  that  you  can  afford  to 
trade  them  in  for  operating  purposes, 
do  not  go  running  to  the  Secretary  for 
a  discretionary  capital  grant  unless 
you  have  a  pretty  good  reason  as 
spelled  out  in  the  statute. 

However,  an  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed in  the  committee  to  provide  special 
treatment  for  the  SEPTA  system.  We 
heard  arguments  that  the  system  has 
sustained  unusual  costs  associated 
with  the  takeover  of  passenger  com- 
muter rail  services  from  Conrail.  We 
heard  about  federally  "mandated" 
costs  that  had  to  be  somehow  compen- 
sated for.  And  we  heard  reassurances 
that  the  benefit  to  SEPTA  would  be 
limited:  SEPTA  could  not  receive  a 
greater  percentage  share  of  the  transit 
discretionary  fund  than  it  received  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Now.  we  learn  from  DOT  that 
SEPTA  received  $39  million  In  sepa- 
rate funding,  apart  from  the  Mass 
Transit  Act,  in  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  specifically  for  Conrail  transition 
expenses. 

Furthermore,  much  of  approximate- 
ly $96  million  which  SEPTA  received 
in  discretionary  grants  during  fiscal 
year  1913  was  directly  related  to  Con- 
rail transition  activities.  That  was 
double  Its  fiscal  year  1982  allocation. 
Among  other  things,  this  means  the 
SEPTAL  share  of  the  total  discretion- 
ary funding  for  1983  was  artificially 
inflated,  so  that  a  limitation  to  that 
percentage  in  future  years  Is  a  sham. 

That  percentage  limitation  is  even 
more  of  a  sham  when  you  recognize 
that  discretionary  capital  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1983  was  $1,250  billion,  and 
this  bill  would  raise  the  annual  au- 
thorization to  $1.5  billion.  So,  even  if 
the  percentage  remained  the  same, 
SEPTA'S  funding  would  substantially 
increase. 

This  is  also  a  bad  policy  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason  if  no  other:  Transit  dis- 
cretionary capital  is  financed  by  fuel 
tax  revenues— 1  cent  per  gallon— paid 


by  the  motorist  into  the  mass  transit 
account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
To  the  extent  that  SEPTA  receives  a 
discretionary  capital  grant  in  an 
amount  equal  to  what  it  transfers 
from  formula  capital  to  operating  sub- 
sidy, it  amounts  to  a  de  facto  diversion 
of  the  trust  fund  revenues  to  transit 
operating  subsidy. 

D  1840 

I  happen  to  think  that  is  wrong.  But 
I  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  members  involved. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  though  this  in- 
volves a  transit  system  from  my  honje 
State,  I  share  the  gentleman's  reserva- 
tions and  concern.  Like  him  I  will  go 
along  with  the  committee  at  this 
point,  but  I  do  reserve  judgment  as  to 
further  actions  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  respect  very  much 
the  deliberation  which  the  committee 
has  made  on  the  projects  and  the  re- 
spective member's  districts.  I  think 
their  judgment  is  good  and  I  think  it 
would  ill  behoove  us  to  attempt  to 
delve  into  them  further  since  the  com- 
mittee has  given  such  good  delibera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  II? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California, 
as  well  as  the  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Surface  Transportation,  for  the 
development  of  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, I  do  have  a  major  concern  about 
the  record  of  UMTA  in  evaluating  new 
fixed  guideway  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  UMTA,  in  evaluating 
proposed  new  fixed  guideway  projects, 
will  apply  the  criteria  in  a  manner 
that  is  consistent  for  all  projects? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  the  intent  of 
the  committee  is  that  all  projects  will 
be  weighted  by  the  same  criteria 
except  those  which  have  letters  of 
intent  issued  before  the  day  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  II? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
III. 

The  text  of  title  III  is  as  follows: 


TITLE  III 


SHORT  TfTLE 

Sec.  301.  TTiis  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Uniform  Relocation  Act  Amendments  of 
1984-. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  1011 IJ  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Uniform  Act") 
(42  U.S.C.  4601(1)1  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"ID  The  term  'Federal  agency'  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
any  wholly  owned  Government  corporation, 
the  Architect  of  the  Capital,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  branches  thereof,  and  any 
person  who  has  the  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  eminent  domain  under  Federal 
law. ". 

(b)  Section  101(3)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4601(3))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  The  term  'State  agency'  means  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  or  of  a  political  subdivision  of  a  Stale, 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  two  or  more  States  or  of  two  or  more  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  a  State  or  States,  and 
any  person  who  has  the  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  eminent  domain  under  State 
law. ". 

(c)  Section  101(4)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4601(4))  is  amended  by  inserting  ". 
any  interest  reduction  payment  to  an  indi- 
vidual in  connection  with  the  purchase  and 
occupancy  of  a  residence  by  that  individ- 
ual, "  after  "insurance". 

(d)  Section  101(6)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4601(6))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(6)  The  term  'displaced  person'  means— 

"(A)  any  person  who  moves  from  real 
property,  or  moves  his  personal  property 
from  real  property— 

"(i)  as  a  direct  result  of  a  written  notice  of 
intent  to  acquire  or  the  acquisition  of  such 
real  property  in  whole  or  in  part  for  a  pro- 
gram or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance, 
or 

"(ii)  as  a  direct  result  of  rehabilitation, 
demolition,  or  such  other  displacing  actiinty 
as  the  lead  agency  may  prescribe,  under  a 
program  or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance 
in  any  case  in  which  the  person  is  a  residen- 
tial tenant  and  the  head  of  the  displacing 
agency  determines  that  such  displacement  is 
permanent:  and 

"(B)  solely  for  the  purposes  of  sections  202 
(a)  and  (c)  and  205  of  this  title,  any  person 
who  moves  from  real  property,  or  moves  his 
personal  property  from  real  property— 

"(i)  on  which  such  person  conducts  a  busi- 
ness or  farm  operation,  as  a  direct  result  of 
a  written  notice  of  intent  to  acquire  or  the 
acquisition  of  such  real  property  in  whole  or 
in  part  for  a  program  or  project  undertaken 
by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance:  or 

"(ii)  on  which  such  person  conducts  a 
small  business  or  a  farm  operation,  as  a 
direct  result  of  rehabilitation,  demolition,  or 
such  other  displacing  activity  as  the  lead 
agency  may  prescribe,  under  a  program  or 
project  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency  or 
with  Federal  financial  assistance  where  the 
head  of  the  displacing  agency  determines 
that  such  displacement  is  permanent 
Such  term  does  not  include  a  person  who 
has  been  determined,  according  to  criteria 
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eitablished  by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency,  to 
be  either  tn  unlawful  occupancy  of  the  dis- 
placement dwelling  or  to  have  occupied  such 
dwelling  for  the  purpose  o/  obtaining  assist 
ance  under  this  Act.  Such  term  also  does  not 
include,  m  any  case  tn  which  the  displacing 
agency  acQUires  property  for  a  program  or 
project,  any  person  'other  than  a  person 
who  was  an  occupant  of  such  property  at 
the  time  it  was  acquired'  who  occupies  such 
property  on  a  rental  basis  for  a  short  term 
or  a  period  subject  to  termination  when  the 
'  property  ta  needed  for  the  program  or 
project. ". 

ie>  Section  101  of  the  Uniform  Act  '42 
U.S.C.  46011  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

''10>  The  term  comparable  replacrmenl 
dwelling'  means  any  dwelling  that  is  'A' 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary:  iBi  adequate  ni 
size  to  accommodate  the  occupants.  'Ci 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  displaced 
person:  'D>  functionally  equivalent  and  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  replacement 
dwelling  with  respect  to  number  of  rooms 
and  living  space:  'Ei  m  an  area  not  subject 
to  unreasonable  adverse  environmental  con- 
ditions: and  'Ft  in  a  location  generally  not 
less  desirable  than  the  location  of  the  dis- 
placed person's  dwelling  with  respect  to 
public  utilities,  facilities,  services,  and  the 
displaced  person's  place  of  employment. 

"'IV  The  term  displacing  agency'  means 
any  Federal  agency  carrying  out  a  program 
or  project,  and  any  State.  State  agency,  or 
person  carrying  out  a  program  or  project 
with  Federal  financial  assistance,  which 
causes  a  person  to  be  a  displaced  person. 

"'121  The  term  "lead  agency'  means  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

'"'13/  The  term  appraisal  means  a  written 
statement  independently  and  impartially 
prepared  by  a  qualified  appraiser  setting 
forth  an  opinion  of  defined  value  of  an  ade 
Quately  descrit>ed  property  as  of  a  specific 
date,  supported  by  the  presentation  and 
analysis  of  relevant  market  information. "". 

CERTiriCATIOS 

Sec.  303.  Title  I  of  the  Uniform  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"CERTIFICATION 

"Sec.  103.  'ai'D  Notwithstanding  sections 
210  and  305  of  this  Act.  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  may  discharge  any  of  his  responsibit 
ilies  under  this  Act.  by  accepting  a  certifica- 
tion by  a  State  agency  that  it  will  perform 
such  responsibility  if  the  head  of  such  Feder- 
al agency  finds  that  such  responsibility  will 
be  performed  in  accordance  with  State  taws. 
regulations,  directives,  and  standards  which 
will  accomplish  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
this  Act  Fh^or  to  accepting  a  certification 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  shall  provide  interested  par- 
ties with  an  opportunity  for  public  review 
and  comment  and  shall  consult  with  inter- 
ested local  general  purpose  governments. 

""'21  The  head  of  Ihe  lead  agency  shall 
issue  guidelines  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

'<3>  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  shall,  m 
coordination  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
monitor  from  time  to  time,  and  report  bien- 
nially to  the  Congress  on.  Slate  agency  im- 
plementation of  this  section.  A  State  agency 
shall  make  available  any  information  re- 
quired for  such  purpose. 

"<4>  After  consultation  with  the  head  of 
the  lead  agency,  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  may  rescind  his  acceptance  of  any 
certification  under  this  section,  m  whole  or 
in  part,  if  the  State  agency  fails  to  comply 
with  such  certification  or  with  State  law. 


"'b>  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  may 
withhold  his  approval  of  any  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  or  contract  or  cooperative 
agreement  with  any  displacing  agency 
found  to  have  failed  to  comply  with  any  cer- 
tification under  this  section  or  with  a  State 
law  " 

DEil^RATIltS  OF  FISUISCS  AND  POLICY 

SEi"  .104  Section  i'Ol  of  the  Uniform  Act 
'42  US.C  46211  IS  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"DECLARATION  OF  FINDINOS  AND  POLICY 

"Sec.  201.  'ai  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  — 

"'//  displacement  as  a  direct  result  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance 
IS  caused  by  a  number  of  activities,  includ 
ing  rehabilitation,  demolition,  code  enforce- 
ment, and  acquisition: 

"'2>  relocation  assistance  policies  must 
provide  for  fair,  uniform,  and  equitable 
treatment  of  all  affected  persons: 

'3>  the  displacement  of  businesses  often 
results  m  their  closure: 

"'4i  minimising  the  adverse  impact  of  dis- 
placement of  businesses  is  essential  to  main- 
taining the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  communities:  and 

""'Si  implementation  of  this  Act  has  result- 
ed in  burdensome,  inefficient,  and  inconsist- 
ent compliance  requirements  and  proce- 
dures which  wilt  be  improved  by  establish- 
ing a  lead  agency  and  allowing  for  State  cer- 
tification and  implementation. 

"'bt  This  title  establishes  a  uniform  policy 
for  the  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  per- 
sons displaced  as  a  direct  result  of  programs 
or  projects  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency 
or  with  Federal  financial  assistance.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  ensure 
that  such  persons  shall  not  suffer  dispropor- 
tionate injuries  as  a  result  of  programs  and 
projects  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
as  a  whole  and  to  minimiae  the  hardship  of 
displacement  on  such  persons. 

"'ci  It  IS  the  intent  of  Congress  that  — 

"'II  Federal  agencies  shall  carry  out  this 
title  m  a  manner  which  minimi;:es  waste, 
fraud,  and  'nismanagement  and  reduces  un- 
necessary administrative  costs  borne  by 
States  and  State  agencies  in  rrovidmg  relo- 
cation assistance: 

"'2'  uniform  procedures  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  relocation  assistance  shall,  to  the 
mojimum  extent  feasible,  assure  that  the 
unique  circumstances  of  any  displaced 
person  are  taken  into  account  and  that  per- 
sons m  essentially  similar  circumstances 
are  accorded  equal  treatment  under  this  Act: 
and 

'31  the  improvement  of  housing  condi- 
tions of  economically  disadvantaged  per- 
sons under  this  title  shall  be  undertaken,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  in  coordina- 
tion with  existing  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governmental  programs  for  accomplishing 
such  goals.  ". 

MOVINO  AND  RELATED  EXPEN.SES 

Sec.  305.  'a i  Section  202'al  of  the  Uniform 
Act  '-42  use.  4622'an  is  amended- 

<li  by  sinking  out  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  'li  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"'a/  Whenever  a  program  or  project  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  displacing  agency  will 
result  in  the  displacement  of  any  person,  the 
head  of  the  displacing  agency  shall  provide 
for  the  payment  to  the  displaced  person 
of-": 

'21  by  sinking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  '2i: 


'3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  '3/  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  and":  and 

14)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"141  actual  reasonable  expenses  necessary 
to  reestablish  a  displaced  farm,  nonprofit 
organization,  or  small  business  at  its  new 
site,  but  not  to  exceed  $10,000.". 

'bi  Section  202lb)  of  the  Uniform  Act  '42 
U.S.C  4622ibn  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  "may  receive"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "an  expense  and  dislocation 
allowance,  which  shall  6e  determined  ac- 
cording to  a  schedule  established  by  the  head 
of  the  lead  agency.  ". 

to  Section  202tcl  of  the  Uniform  Act  142 
use  46221  en  IS  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'cl  Any  displaced  person  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  subsection  'ai  of  this  section 
who  IS  displaced  from  the  person's  place  of 
business  or  farm  operation  and  who  is  eligi- 
ble under  cntena  established  by  the  head  of 
the  lead  agency  may  elect  to  accept  the  pay- 
ment authonzed  by  this  subsection  in  lieu  of 
the  payment  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  Such  payment  shall  consist  of  a 
fixed  payment  in  an  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  criteria  established  by 
the  head  of  the  lead  agency,  except  that  such 
payment  shall  not  be  less  than  SI. 000  nor 
more  than  $20,000.  ". 

REPLACEMENT  HOVSINO  FOR  HOMEOWNER 

Ssc.  306.  Section  203'ai  of  the  Uniform  Act 
'42  use.  4623(an  is  amended- 

'II  by  sinking  out  "Federal"  in  the  por- 
tion of  paragraph  H)  preceding  subpara- 
graph 'Ai  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "dis- 
placing'": 

'     '21  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof.  "$22,500": 

'3)  by  striking  out  ""acquired  by"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "market"  in  paragraph 
'll'Al  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""ac- 
quired by  the  displacing  agency,  equals  the 
reasonable  cost  of  a  comparable  replacement 
dwelling  ": 

'41  by  sinking  out  paragraph  'D'Bl  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

""'Bi  The  amount,  if  any.  which  will  com- 
pensate such  displaced  person  for  any  in- 
creased interest  costs  and  other  debt  service 
costs  which  sucii  person  is  required  to  pay 
for  financing  the  acquisition  of  any  such 
comparable  replacement  dwelling.  Such 
amount  shall  be  paid  only  if  the  dwelling  ac- 
quired by  the  displacing  agency  was  encum- 
bered by  a  bona  fide  mortgage  which  was  a 
valid  lien  on  such  dwelling  for  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  immediately 
pnor  to  the  initiation  of  negotiations  for 
the  acquisition  of  such  dwelling.  ":  and 

'51  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

""'2)  The  additional  payment  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  made  only  to  a  dis- 
placed person  who  purchases  and  occupies  a 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  replacement 
dwelling  within  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  such  person  receives  final  payment 
from  the  displacing  agency  for  the  acquired 
dwelling  or  the  date  on  which  the  displacing 
agency's  obligation  under  section  205<c)l3) 
of  this  Act  is  met.  whichever  is  later,  except 
that  the  displacing  agency  may  extend  such 
period  for  good  cause.  If  such  period  is  ex- 
tended, the  payment  under  this  section  shall 
be  based  on  the  costs  of  relocating  the 
person  to  a  comparable  replacement  dwell- 
ing within  one  year  of  such  date. ". 
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REPLAOEMENT  HOVSINO  FOR  TEHANTS  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHEKS 

Sec.  301.  Section  204  of  the  Uniform  Act 
142  U.S.C.  4624)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"REPLACEMENT  HOUSING  FOR  TENANTS  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHERS 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  oth- 
erwise authorized  by  this  title,  the  head  of  a 
displacing  agency  shall  make  a  payment  to 
or  for  any  displaced  person  displaced  from 
any  dwelling  not  eligH>le  to  receive  a  pay- 
ment under  section  203  which  dwelling  was 
actually  and  lawfully  occupied  by  such  dis- 
placed person  for  not  less  than  ninety  days 
immediately  prior  to  ID  the  initiation  of  ne- 
gotiations for  acquisition  of  such  dwelling, 
or  12)  in  any  case  in  which  displacement  is 
not  a  direct  result  of  acquisition,  such  other 
event  as  the  head  of  the  lead  agency  shall 
prescribe.  Such  payment  shall  consist  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  enable  such  person  to 
lease  or  rent  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four 
years,  a  comparable  replacement  dwelling, 
but  not  ta  exceed  $6,000.  At  the  discretion  of 
the  head  of  the  displacing  agency,  a  pay- 
ment under  this  subsection  may  be  made  in 
periodic  installments.  Computation  of  a 
payment  under  this  subsection  to  a  low- 
income  displaced  person  for  a  comparable 
replacement  dwelling  shcUl  take  into  ac- 
count such  person 's  income, 

"lb)  An-y  person  eligible  for  a  payment 
under  subsection  la)  of  this  section  may 
elect  to  apply  such  payment  to  a  down  pay- 
ment on,  and  other  incidental  expenses  pur- 
suant to,  the  purchase  of  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  replacement  dwelling.  Any  such 
person  muy,  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  of 
the  displacing  agency,  be  eligible  under  this 
subsection  for  the  maximum  payment  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a),  except  that,  in 
the  case  Of  a  displaced  homeowner  who  has 
occupied  the  displacement  dwelling  for  at 
least  ninety  days,  but  not  more  than  one 
hundred  tnd  eighty  days  immediately  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  negotiations  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  dwelling,  such  payment 
shall  not  exceed  the  payment  such  person 
would  otherwise  /iat>e  received  under  section 
203(a)  of  this  Act  had  the  person  occupied 
the  displacement  dioelling  for  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  immediately  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  such  negotiations.". 

RELOCATION  PLANNING,  ASSISTANCE 
COORDINATION.  AND  ADVISORY  SERVICES 

Sec  30$.  Section  205  of  the  Uniform  Act 
(42  U.S.C  4625)  is  amended  to  read  cls  fol- 
lows: 

"RELOCATION  PLANNINO,  ASSISTANCE 
COORDINATION.  AND  ADVISORY  SERVICES 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  At  an  early  stage  in  the  plan- 
ning of  a  program  or  project  undertaken  by 
a  Federal  agency  or  with  Federal  financial 
assistance  and  before  the  commencernent  of 
any  actions  which  will  cause  displacements, 
a  relocation  analysis  shall  be  developed  by 
the  displacing  agency  to  assist  it  in  the  rec- 
ognition and  successf"ul  resolution  of  those 
problems  associated  with  the  displacements 
of  individuals,  families,  businesses  and 
farm  operations  in  order  to  minimize  ad- 
verse impacts  on  displaced  persons  and  to 
expedite  program  or  project  advancement 
and  completion. 

""(b)  The  head  of  any  displacing  agency 
shall  ensure  that  the  relocation  assistance 
advisory  seivices  descril>ed  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  are  made  available  to  all  per- 
sons displaced  by  such  agency.  If  such 
agency  head  determines  that  any  person  oc 
cupying  property  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  property  where  the  displacing  activity 
occurs     is     caused     substantial  •  economic 


injury  as  a  result  thereof,  the  agency  head 
may  make  available  to  such  person  such  ad- 
visory services. 

"(c)  Each  relocation  assistance  advisory 
program  required  by  subsection  (bi  of  this 
section  shall  include  such  measures,  facili- 
ties, or  services  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  order  to— 

"(1)  determine,  and  make  timely  recom- 
mendations on,  the  needs  and  preferences,  if 
any,  of  displaced  persons  for  relocation  as- 
sistance; 

"(2)  provide  current  and  continuing  infor- 
mation on  the  availability,  sales  prices,  and 
rental  charges  of  comparable  replacement 
dwellings  for  displaced  homeowners  and 
tenants  and  suitable  locations  for  businesses 
and  farm  operations; 

"(3)  assure  that  a  person  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  move  from  a  dwelling  unless  the 
person  has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
relocate  to  a  comparable  replacement  dwell- 
ing, except  in  the  case  of— 

"(A)  a  major  disaster  as  defined  in  section 
102(2)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974: 

"(B)  a  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President:  or 

"(C)  any  other  emergency  which  requires 
the  person  to  move  immediately  from  the 
dwelling  because  continued  occupancy  of 
such  dwelling  by  such  person  constitutes  a 
substantial  danger  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
such  person: 

"(4)  assist  a  person  displaced  from  a  busi- 
ness or  fann  operation  in  obtaining  and  be- 
coming established  in  a  suitable  replace- 
ment location: 

"(5)  supply  (A)  information  concerning 
other  Federal  and  Slate  programs  which 
may  be  of  assistance  to  displaced  persons. 
and  (B)  technical  assistance  to  such  persons 
in  applying  for  assistance  under  such  pro- 
grams: and 

"(6)  provide  other  advisory  services  to  dis- 
placed persons  in  order  to  minimize  hard- 
ships to  such  persons  in  adjusting  to  reloca- 
tion. 

"(d)  The  head  of  a  displacing  agency  shall 
coordinate  the  relocation  activities  per- 
formed by  such  agency  with  other  Federal. 
State,  or  local  governmental  actions  in  the 
community  which  could  affect  the  efficient 
and  effective  delivery  of  relocation  assist- 
ance and  related  services. 

"(e)  "Whenever  two  or  more  Federal,  agen- 
cies provide  financial  assistance  to  a  dis- 
placing agency  other  than  a  Federal  agency. 
to  implement  functionally  or  geographically 
related  activities  which  will  result  in  the 
displacement  of  a  person,  the  heads  of  such 
Federal  agencies  may  agree  that  the  proce- 
dures of  one  of  such  agencies  shall  be  uti- 
lized to  implement  this  title  with  respect  to 
such  actiinties.  If  such  agreement  cannot  be 
reached,  then  the  head  of  the  lead  agency 
shall  designate  one  of  such  agencies  as  the 
agency  whose  procedures  shall  be  utilized  to 
implement  this  title  with  respect  to  such  ac- 
tivities. Such  related  activities  shall  consti- 
tute a  single  program  or  project  for  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  section  101(6)  of  this 
Act,  in  any  case  in  which  a  displacing 
agency  acquires  property  for  a  program  or 
project,  any  person  who  occupies  such  prop- 
erty on  a  rental  basis  for  a  short  term  or  a 
period  subject  to  terrnination  when  the 
property  is  needed  for  the  program  or 
project  shall  be  eligible  for  adiisory  services 
to  the  extent  determined  by  the  displacing 
agency. ". 


HOUSING  REPLACEMENT  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCY  AS 
LAST  RESORT 

Sec.  309.  Section  206  of  the  Uniform  Act 
142  U.S.C.  46261  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"HOUSING  REPLACEMENT  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCY  AS 
LA.'ST  RESORT 

"Sec.  206.  'al  If  a  program  or  project  un- 
dertaken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Feder- 
al financial  assistance  cannot  proceed  on  a 
timely  basis  because  comparable  replace- 
ment dwellings  are  not  available,  and  the 
head  of  the  displacing  agency  determines 
that  such  dwellings  cannot  otherwise  be 
made  available,  the  head  of  the  displacing 
agency  may  take  such  action  as  is  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  provide  such  dwellings  by 
use  of  funds  authorized  for  such  project.  The 
head  of  the  displacing  agency  may  use  this 
section  to  exceed  the  maximum  amounts 
which  may  be  paid  under  sections  203  and 
204  on  a  case-by-case  basis  for  good  cause  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  head  of  the  lead  agency  shall 
issue. 

"(b)  No  person  shall  be  required  to  move 
from  his  dwelling  on  account  of  any  pro- 
gram or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance, 
unless  the  head  of  the  displacing  agency  is 
satisfied  that  comparable  replacement  hous- 
ing IS  available  to  such  person.  ". 

A.'iSURA.\CES 

Sec.  310.  Section  210  of  the  Uniform  Act 
'42  U.S.C.  46301  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"State  agency"  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "displacing  agency 
(other  than  a  Federal  agency)  ".  by  striking 
out  "State  agency  "  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "displac- 
ing agency",  and  by  striking  out  "decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary"'  in  paragraph  13)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "comparable". 

FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  COSTS 

Sec.  311.  'a/  Section  211'a)  of  the  Uniform 
Act  '42  U.S.C.  4631 'a//  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

""<ai  The  cost  to  a  displacing  agency  of 
providing  payments  and  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  titles  II  and  III  shall  be  included  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  a  program  or  project  un- 
dertaken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Feder- 
al financial  assistance.  A  displacing  agency, 
other  than  a  Federal  agency,  shall  be  eligible 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  with  respect 
to  such  payments  and  assistance  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  program  or  project  costs.  ". 

(b)  Section  211'b)  of  the  Unifonn  Act  '42 
U.S.C.  4631'bil  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

""'bJ  No  payment  or  assistance  under  title 
II  or  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  required  or  in- 
cluded as  a  program  or  project  cost  under 
this  section,  if  the  displaced  person  receives 
a  payment  required  by  State  law  which  is 
detennined  by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency  to 
have  substantially  the  same  purpose  and 
effect  as  such  payment  under  this  section.". 

DUTIES  OF  LEAD  AGENCY 

Sec.  312.  Section  213  of  the  Uniform  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  4633/  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"DUTIES  OF  LEAD  AGENCY 

""Sec.  213.  lal  The  head  of  the  lead  agency 
shall- 

"'(1)  develop,  publish,  and  issue,  with  the 
active  participation  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies responsible  for  funding  relocation  and 
acquisition  actions,  and  in  coordination 
with  State  and  local  governments,  such  reg- 
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uiatiOTM  as  may  be  necessarv  to  carry  out 
thU  Act- 

'■(2)  ensure  that  relocation  assistance  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act  are  coordinated  with 
low-income  housing  assistance  programs  or 
projects  try  a  Federal  agency  or  a  State  or 
State  agency  with  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance: 

"(3)  monitor,  in  coordination  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  the  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act  and  report  to  the 
Congress,  as  appropriate,  on  any  major 
issues  or  problems  with  respect  to  any  policy 
or  other  provision  of  this  Act:  and 

"14/  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
provided  by  law  as  relate  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"lb)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  is  author- 
ised to  establish  such  regulations  and  proce- 
dures as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessarv  to 
assure— 

"(It  that  the  payments  and  assistance  au 
thomed  by  this  Act  shall  be  administered  in 
a  manner  which  is  fair  and  reasonable  and 
as  uniform  as  practicable: 

"(2)  that  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  payment  author- 
ized .for  such  person  by  this  title  shall  be 
paid  promptly  after  a  move  or.  m  hardship 
cases.  l)e  paid  in  advance:  and 

"131  that  any  aggrieved  person  may  have 
his  application  reviewed  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  having  authority  over  the 
applicable  program  or  project  or.  m  the  case 
of  a  program  or  project  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance,  by  the  State  agency 
having  authority  over  such  program  or 
project  or  the  Federal  agency  having  author- 
ity oivr  such  program  or  project  if  there  is 
no  such  State  agency.  ". 

PA  YMCSTS  rSDER  OTHER  LA  WS 

Sec.  313.  Section  216  of  the  Uniform  Act 
142  U.S.C.  4636J  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "Federal  law"  the  following:  "'except 
for  any  Federal  law  providing  low-income 
housing  assistance/". 

TRAySFEH  or  SURPLVS  PROPERTY 

Sec.  314.  Section  2 IS  of  the  Uniform  Act 
142  U.S.C.  4638/  is  amended  by  inserting 
"net  ' after  "all". 

REPEALS 

Sec  31S.  Sections  214.  217.  and  219  of  the 
Uniform  Act  <42  U.S.C.  4634  and  4637i  are 
hereby  repealed. 

VNIFORJH  POLICY  ON  REAL  PROPERTY' 

A  CQ  visrrioi*  pra  ctices 

Sec.  316.  'a/  Section  301i2i  of  the  Uniform 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  4651(2/1  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof:  ".  except  that  the  head  of  the 
lead  agency  may  prescrit>e  a  procedure  to 
waive  the  appraisal  in  cases  involving  the 
acquisition  by  sale  or  donation  of  property 
with  a  low  fair  market  value". 

(b/  Section  301(9/  of  the  Uniform  Act  i42 
U.S.C.  4651  (9//  IS  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(9/  If  the  acquisition  of  only  a  portion  of 
a  property  would  leave  the  owner  with  an 
uneconomic  remnant,  the  head  of  the  Feder- 
al agency  concerned  shall  offer  to  acquire 
that  remnant  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
an  uneconomic  remnant  is  a  parcel  of  real 
property  in  which  the  owner  is  left  with  an 
interest  after  the  partial  acquisition  of  the 
owner's  property  and  which  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  concerned  has  determined 
has  little  or  no  value  or  utility  to  the 
oicner. ". 

(c/  Section  301  of  the  Uniform  Act  '42 
U.S.C.  4651/  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10/  A  person  whose  real  property  is  being 
acquired  in  accordance  with  this  title  may. 


after  the  person  has  been  fully  informed  of 
his  right  to  receive  just  compensation  for 
such  property,  donate  such  property,  and 
part  thereof,  any  interest  therein,  or  any 
compensation  paid  therefor  to  a  Federal 
agency,  as  such  person  shall  determine.  ". 

ASSl'RAHCES 

Sec.  317.  Section  305  of  the  Uniform  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  4655/  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a/"  after  "Sec.  305.".  by  sinking  out  "a 
State  agency"  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "an  acquiring 
agency",  by  striking  out  "State  agency"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "acquiring  agency",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b/  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
acquiring  agency'  means- 

"'1/  a  State  agency  (as  defined  in  section 
101(3//  which  has  the  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  eminent  domain  under  State 
law.  and 

"'21  a  State  agency  or  person  which  does 
not  have  such  authority,  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency  by  regu- 
lation. ". 

EEFECTHE  DATE 

Sec.  31S.  77115  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
except  that  the  amendment  made  by  section 
312  of  this  title  (to  the  extent  such  amend- 
ment prescrit>es  authority  to  develop,  pub- 
lish, and  issue  rules  and  regulations/  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  III? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SHUSTER 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmenl  offered  by  Mr.  Shuster:  Page 
85.  line  2.  before  the  comma  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: or  a  business  defined  by  section 
101(7)(D)  ■. 

Page  86.  before  line  23.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(f)  Section  101(7»(D)  of  the  Uniform  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  4601(7)(D))  is  amended  by  strik 
ing  out    (a)"  after    202". 

Mr.  SHUSTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  df  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  as  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1984.  The  first 
part  of  the  amendment  is  a  provision 
which  parallels  amendments  to  title  I 
and  title  II  of  H.R.  5504. 

Consistent  with  those  amendments, 
it  provides  some  measure  of  protection 
to  businesses  other  than  small  busi- 
nesses and  farm  operations  with  struc- 
tures displaced  because  of  a  Federal 
project. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
corrects  the  unintended  exclusion  of 
one  small  class  of  businesses  from  eli- 
gibility for  increased  payments  avail- 
able to  all  other  businesses  under  sec- 
tion 202(c)  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 


Assistance  Act.  I  believe  it  is  a  techni- 
cal amendment  and  noncontroverslal. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
might  say  we  have  checked  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  are  willing  to 
accept  it  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  SHU- 
STER). 

The  amendment  wjis  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  III? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  to  enter  into  a  collo- 
quy with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your 
willingness  to  participate  In  this  collo- 
quoy  with  me  regarding  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate the  portion  of  the  Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  constituting  the  first  18 
miles  of  the  parkway  going  north  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  into  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  under- 
standing from  our  earlier  discussions 
that  you  are  aware  of  the  need  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  facing  the  aging 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkway  and 
you  are  supportive  of  efforts  to  secure 
funds  that  were  authorized  for  reha- 
bilitation of  the  parkway  in  the  Feder- 
al Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970,  Public 
Law  91-605  to  be  distributed  out  of  the 
highway  trust  fund.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  commit- 
tee chairman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Further,  it  is  also  my 
understanding  that  since  passage  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  funds 
disbursed  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
are  normally  allocated  through  the 
use  of  "contract  authority"  for  Feder- 
al-aid highway  projects.  Because  the 
funds  for  the  Baltimore-Washington 
project  were  authorized  prior  to  these 
changes  requiring  a  direct  appropria- 
tion action  to  provide  these  funds  has 
been  delayed.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you 
supportive  of  efforts  to  secure  these 
authorized  but  heretofore  unappropri- 
ated funds  through  the  appropriate 
procedures  so  that  we  may  move  for- 
ward in  a  timely  maimer  with  work 
with  this  project? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  sul)committee 
chairman,  and  the  ranking  member 
for  their  cooperation. 
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Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion and  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1984.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Howard,  for  his  leadership  on  this 
bill.  I  also  want  to  commend  Mr. 
Snyder,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  waning  days  of 
the  97th  Congress,  we  passed  a  monu- 
mental piece  of  transportation  legisla- 
tion. The  Surface  Transportation  Act 
of  1982  was  urgently  needed  to  address 
our  Nation's  deteriorating  transporta- 
tion infrastructure.  While  I  supported 
the  legislation  at  that  time  because 
failure  to  pass  the  bill  would  have  de- 
layed needed  work  on  our  bridges  and 
roads.  I  recognized  that  it  was  not  per- 
fect. I  knew  that  we  would  have  to 
come  back  and  make  some  corrections. 
The  legislation  before  the  House 
today  makes  those  adjustments. 

The  1982  Transportation  Act  further 
exacerbated  a  situation  whereby 
States  such  as  my  own  home  State  of 
Ohio  are  paying  more  in  Federal  high- 
way taxes  than  they  are  receiving  in 
the  form  of  funds  for  road  and  bridge 
construction  and  maintenance.  Al- 
ready a  donor  State  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  1982  act,  after  its  enact- 
ment, the  disparity  between  what  the 
taxpayers  of  Ohio  were  putting  into 
the  highway  system  and  what  they 
were  getting  out  widened  even  further. 
In  corrunittee.  we  were  able  to 
change  the  apportionment  formula  for 
the  Interstate  4R  program  to  compen- 
sate States  such  as  Ohio.  Section  121 
of  the  bill  changes  the  Interstate  4R 
formula  from  one  which  apportions 
funds  55  percent  on  the  basis  of  inter- 
state lane  miles  and  45  percent  on  the 
basis  of  interstate  vehicle  miles  trav- 
eled to  a  formula  which  apportions 
funds  50  percent  on  the  basis  of  inter- 
state vehicle  miles  traveled,  25  percent 
on  the  basis  of  gasoline  consumption, 
and  25  percent  on  the  basis  of  diesel 
fuel  consumption. 

I  believe  that  the  formula  adjust- 
ment approved  by  the  committee  for 
the  4R  program  provides  for  a  more 
fair  distribution.  It  is  a  formula  based 
on  roBd  use  rather  than  one  based 
largely  on  highway  mileage.  The  new 
formula  takes  into  accoimt  the  condi- 
tion of  a  State's  highways  by  Including 
the  aihoimt  of  diesel  and  gasoline  con- 
sumption. By  including  diesel  fuel  con- 
sumption, we  are  for  the  first  time, 
recognizing  the  effects  of  truck  travel 
on  our  roads. 

No  Federal  funding  formula  is  per- 
fect. Recognizing  that,  two  important 
studies  were  authorized.  The  first 
would  investigate  the  equity  of  high- 
way funding  between  urban  and  rural 
areas  and  the  second  will  determine 
whether  Federal  funds  are  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  on  an  equitable 
basis.  These  two  studies  will  provide 


Important  data  upon  which  future  leg- 
islation can  be  based. 

Another  improvement  included  in 
the  bill  is  a  provision  which  provides 
relief  to  States  which  through  no  fault 
of  their  ovm  have  been  unable  to 
spend  apportioned  funds.  Congression- 
al delay  on  approving  the  interstate 
cost  estimate  created  large  backlogs  of 
money  which  could  not  be  committed 
to  essential  projects  until  this  approv- 
al was  granted.  The  bill  insures  that 
those  States  with  large  backlogs  do 
not  lose  these  funds.  Furthermore,  the 
bill  would  give  the  States  3  years  to 
work  through  their  backlogs. 

Finally,  consideration  was  given  to 
the  hardships  placed  on  homeowners, 
businesses,  and  farmers  who  are  dis- 
placed by  new  road  construction.  Addi- 
tional assistance  for  these  taxpayers  is 
provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation and  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1984  is  worthy  of  our 
support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  III? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee- amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule. 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Daniel.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  5504)  to  apportion  funds 
for  construction  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  for  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986,  to  revise  authorizations  for  mass 
transportation,  to  expand  and  improve 
the  relocation  assistance  program,  and 
for  other  purposes  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  502,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appearecl  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  297.  nays 
73.  not  voting  63,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  220] 
YEAS-297 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegale 

Archer 

Aspin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britl 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

dinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Co'nyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 


Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietla 

Foley 

Ford  (MI  I 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gramm 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

HalKOH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Harkin 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 


Kleczka 

Kolter 

Koslmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lalta 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lotl 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Otierstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 
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Pease 

Schulze 

Thomas  <  CA  > 

Penny 

Schumer 

Thomas  iGA. 

Pepper 

Seiberlint! 

Torres 

Prrltins 

Shannon 

rorrirelli 

Pickle 

Sharp 

Towns 

Porter 

Shaw 

Traxler 

Price 

Shuster 

Cdall 

Pursell 

Sikorski 

Valentine 

Quillen 

Sisisky 

Vander  Jant 

Rahai: 

Skelton 

VanderKrilf 

RanKel 

Smith  iFLi 

Vento 

Ratchford 

Smith  iNJi 

Volkmer 

Ray 

Smith.  Robert 

Vuranovich 

Ri'KUla 

Snow  r 

Walnren 

Ridue 

Snyder 

Watkins 

Rinaldo 

Spralt 

Weber 

Ritter 

St  Germain 

Weiss 

Robinson 

SlauKers 

Wheal 

Roe 

Slangeland 

Whitehursi 

Roemer 

Stark 

Wilson 

Rogers 

Slenholm 

Winn 

Rostenkowsk 

St  rat  I  on 

WoK 

Roih 

Sttidd.s 

Wolpe 

Roukema 

Sundquist 

W<irt|i.> 

Rowland 

Swift 

Wvhe 

Roybal 

Synar 

Yal.s 

Russo 

Tallon 

Yairon 

Savage 

Tauke 

YounK  'AKi 

Sch'-uer 

Tau/.in 

Younn  t  F'l. ' 

Schneider 

Taylor 

NAYS     73 

Younn    MOi 

Akaka 

Gray 

Held 

AuCoin 

Giinderson 

HKhardsDM 

Hadham 

Hansen    I'T  ■ 

Robert.s 

Barlliit 

H.rlel 

Rudd 

B«reuter 

Hilcr 

Sabo 

BilirakLs 

J.irobs 

S<  haelf  r 

Bro»  n  1  CO  i 

J.'tfords 

Srhroedcr 

BroyhiM 

Kramtr 

Shumwa\ 

Burton  iINi 

LaKomar.sino 

Sk.'.n 

Chappie 

Uaiti 

.Slailir> 

Cheney 

Lehman  ■  KL  > 

Smith  'lA' 

Coals 

Lent 

Smith  iNEi 

Conable 

Liungston 

Smiih    iJenni 

Coughlin 

Uxffl.T 

SoloniDii 

CraiK 

Lo»ery  iCAi 

Sp4-nre 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Siunii) 

Daschle 

Liin^rt-n 

Walk.r 

DrWine 

Mark 

Wi  aier 

Dorxan 

Marlener 

Whil  laker 

Dreier 

MrGraih 

W.lliam.s  '  MI' 

Edwards  i  OK 

Molinan 

Wirih 

J'ledler 

Morrison  •  WA ' 

Wvdrn 

Frenzel 

Niel.son 

Aschaii 

Gibbons 

Paul 

Oradison 

Petri 

NOT  VOTING- 

63 

Bedell 

GrenK 

Olin 

Berman 

Hansen  UD' 

OH  inner 

B<'thune 

Harrison 

ONle.\ 

BiaKKi 

Harini  II 

Pxsha\an 

Boehlerl 

Hatrh.T 

P;iiIirsori 

B*>ner 

Hawkins 

Prilihard 

Bonior 

HiKhtOtt-r 

Rodino 

Bosco 

Hubbard 

Rose 

Brooks 

Hyde 

Sawyer 

Clay 

Ki-mr 

S.iistnbri  iin<  r 

Coelho 

Kindnes.s 

Sliilbi. 

Crane   Oamel 

Koifo\M-k 

Siliandtr 

Crane.  Philip 

Leiand 

Simon 

Crockett 

l.loyd 

Solar/ 

de  la  Garia 

MadiKaii 

Sirjkes 

Downey 

Marriott 

Waxman 

Erlenborn 

Martin  ( NC  ■ 

Wr!iii.-\ 

Evans iILi 

Martin    NY. 

Wnil'rrl 

Pish 

Matsui 

Williams  .OH' 

FordiTNi 

Maz7.oli 

Wl,e 

Gore 

Mrazek 

Wnnlii 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


n  1900 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  and  Mr.  LENT 
changed  their  votes  from  yea"  to 
■  nay." 

Mr.  MOORE  and  Mr.  McCOLLUM 
changed  their  votes  from  nay  to 
"yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSS- 
MENT OF  H.R.  5504 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill.  H.R.  5504.  the 
Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct  section 
numbers,  cross-references,  and  punctu- 
ation marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  5504,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
'   There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  H.R.  5798,  TREAS- 
URY. POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL,  1985 

Mr.  ROYBAL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged r  port  (Repl.  No.  98-830)  on  the 
bill  <H  R.  5798)  making  appropriations 
for  thi'  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independ- 
ent Agencies,  for  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  September  30,  1985,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Union  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA 
TIONS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT, FRIDAY,  JUNE  8,  1984, 
TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  REPORT 
ON  A  BILL  MAKING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES,  1985 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  until  midnight  Friday.  June  8. 
1984.  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

D  1910 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty whip  about  the  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
concluded  the  business  for  today  and 
for  the  week.  The  House  will  not  be  in 
session  tomorrow.  It  will  be  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  tonight,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

On  Monday,  District  day.  there  will 
be  one  bill  for  consideration:  H.R. 
5565,  to  transfer  land  from  the  Capitol 
Architect  to  Metro. 

And  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
six  bills  will  be  considered,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5525.  Semiconductor  Chip  Pro- 
lection  Act  of  1984: 

H.R.  4772,  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America  (Charter): 

H.R.  5600.  preventive  health  services 
block  grant  authorization: 

H.R.  5603.  alcohol-drug  abuse  and 
mental  health  program  authorization: 

H.R.  3979.  Comprehensive  Smoking 
Education  Act;  and 

H.R.  5496.  Public  Health  Service  Act 
amendments. 

Recorded  votes  will  be  postponed 
until  after  debate  on  all  suspensions. 

Following  the  debate  and  votes  on 
the  suspensions  on  Monday,  the  House 
will  consider  H.R.  1510.  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act.  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted,  considering 
the  rule  and  general  debate  on 
Monday  only. 

On  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  June  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  the 
House  will  meet  at  noon  on  Tuesday 
and  at  10  o'clock  for  the  balance  of 
the  week  to  consider  H.R.  1510.  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act. 
to  complete  consideration. 

The  Hou.se  will  adjourn  by  3  p.m.  on 
Friday.  Conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  fur- 
ther program  will  be  announced  later. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  antici- 
pated, assuming  the  rule  is  adopted  on 
the  immigration  bill,  that  we  will  be 
holding  sessions  on  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  which  may  extend 
into  the  evening  hours,  the  House  per- 
haps working  as  late  as  10  p.m.  each 
night  to  consider  that  legislation. 

The  House  in  any  case  will  adjourn 
by  3  p.m.  on  Friday,  as  is  our  usual 
practice,  in  the  event  a  Friday  session 
is  held. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
going  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  whether  or  not  he  antici- 
pated that  we  would  be  here  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  again  I  think  it  is 
subject  to  completing  the  schedule.  If 
the  immigration  bill  can  be  completed 
prior  to  Friday,  there  will  be  no  Friday 
session.  If  it  is  not  completed  prior  to 
Friday,  there  will  be  a  Friday  session. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  And  Members  should 
be  advised  that  we  will  be  working  late 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day, for  sure,  as  late  as  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  if  we  have  to  go 
over  into  Friday,  would  Members  be 
free  to  leave  at  3  p.m.? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes.  If  we  do  work  on 
Friday,  it  is  the  intention  to  adjourn 
no  later  than  3  p.m. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  leader  for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty whip  could  respond  to  a  question. 
Many  of  us  are  interested  in  the  equal 
access  bill  which,  of  course,  failed  to 
get  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  but 
which  did  receive  a  substantial  vote 
majority.  Often  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice, when  bills  are  defeated  on  the 
Suspension  Calendar  but  get  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  that  they  are  sched- 
uled under  the  regular  calendar,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  majority  whip  could  tell 
us  if  the  majority  has  any  plans  this 
week  or,  frankly,  at  all  in  the  future  to 
bring  the  equal  access  bill  to  the  floor 
on  the  regular  calendar. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  question. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins), has  requested  a  rule  on  the  leg- 
islation that  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota mentioned,  and  that  request 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, but  the  Rules  Committee  has 
not  yet  held  a  hearing  on  the  request. 
So  I  cannot  advise  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther. But  the  request  is  before  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  emphasize  again.  I  think,  to  our' 
Members  reading  the  Record  particu- 
larly, that  we  will  definitely  have  roll- 
calls  on  Monday.  They  may  be  a  little 
later  In  the  day,  but  there  will  defi- 
nitely be  rollcalls,  will  there  not? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
the  graitleman  made  that  point. 


Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  absolute  certainty  that  there  will 
be  rollcalls,  but  I  think  any  Member 
with  experience  in  the  House  shoud 
assume  that  there  could  be  many  roll- 
calls on  Monday.  Six  bills  are  sched- 
uled under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
there  is  one  bill  on  district  day.  and 
there  is  the  rule  on  the  immigration 
bill,  which  almost  certainly  will  be 
conducted  by  a  rollcall  vote.  So  Mem- 
bers are  wisely  advised  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  to  consider 
the  likelihood  of  several  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  interested  in 
the  first  bill  that  leads  off  the  calen- 
dar for  next  week,  the  transfer  of 
land  from  the  Capitol  Architect  to 
Metro.  Do  we  have  any  idea  what  that 
bill  is  about? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
personally  aware  of  the  details  of  the 
legislation.  I  do  not  see  any  member 
on  the  floor  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  in- 
volved. The  gentleman  may  have  to 
make  that  inquiry  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  details  myself. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  11,  1984 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST     TO     DISPENSE     WITH 
CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY    BUSI- 
NESS ON  ViTEDNESDAY  NEXT 
Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


Members  may  be  permitted  to  address 
the  House,  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  LoTT,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDade,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  but  I  take  the  time  so  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  a  moment,  who  I  un- 
derstand has  an  answer  to  my  question 
about  the  first  bill  on  the  calendar  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  some  general  information 
that  may  help  give  some  enlighten- 
ment on  the  legislation,  H.R.  5565,  the 
transfer  of  land  from  the  Capital  Ar- 
chitect to  Metro.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Green  Line,  the  subway  line  of  Metro, 
would  normally  require  the  taking  of 
some  land  in  Anacostia  which  is  under 
the  Architect.  It  consists  of  certain 
greenhouse  buildings  and  property, 
and  the  legislation  transfers  this  to 
Metro  subject  to  reimbursement  in 
kind  of  similar  lands  to  be  restored  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Architect.  Nor- 
mally speaking,  of  course,  there  would 
be  a  right  of  condemnation,  but  in  this 
case,  because  it  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Architect,  this  transfer  is 
required. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Do  we  have  any  idea  what  the  repay- 
ment in  kind  is  going  to  be? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  think 
further  details  would  have  to  be  elicit- 
ed when  the  bill  is  debated  on 
Monday.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  gen- 
tleman any  information  beyond  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much,  and  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  leg- 
islative business  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  into,  the  following 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

(Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1981  I  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  asking  that  he  convene  a  bi- 
partisan economic  summit  concerning 
the  recordbreaking  deficits  that  many 
of  us  realized  and  could  see  that  were 
going  to  occur. 
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The  President  never  called  that  bi- 
partisan domestic  economic  confer- 
ence, but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
today  there  is  an  economic  summit 
taking  place  in  London.  I  only  wish 
that  the  President  would  have  had  an 
economic  summit,  a  biparti-san  one.  be- 
tween the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
of  this  Nation  to  address  the  record- 
breaking  domestic  deficits. 

But  today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  calling  on  the  President  to 
convene  a  White  House  Conference  on 
International  Trade.  Next  to  the  do- 
mestic deficit.  I  can  think  of  no  finan- 
cial subject  which  should  be  of  more 
concern  to  us  than  the  international 
trade  deficit,  particularly  being  that 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  month,  the 
United  States  has  experienced  a  rec- 
ordbreaking  balance  of  trade  deficit. 

The  April  deficit  figures  were  $12.2 
billion,  following  minus  reports  of  Jan- 
uarys  $9.5  billion.  February's  $10.1  bil- 
lion, and  March's  $10.3  billion.  The 
first  4  months  of  1984  thus  have  to- 
taled a  negative  $42.1  billion,  which  is 
60  percent  of  the  1983  deficit  in  one- 
third  of  the  time. 

If  the  projections  hold  true,  then 
the  deficits  accumulated  in  the  4  years 
from  1981  through  1984  will  be  200 
percent  greater  than  all  the  trade  defi- 
cits since  1946,  a  period  that  encom- 
passes the  seven  preceding  President's 
administrations  and  the  prior  34  years 
before  President  Reagan. 

How  long  is  the  United  States  going 
to  bumble  along,  like  Mr.  Macawber  of 
Charles  Dickens  faime,  hoping  that 
something  will  turn  up? 

I  say  we  have  waited  long  enough 
and  must  establish  a  coherent,  com- 
prehensive international  trade  policy 
which  will  be  as  firm  as  our  defense 
policy. 

We  are  being  out  "horse-traded"  on 
almost  every  front.  It  is  like  two 
fellers  swapping  dollar  knives  and  the 
best  trader  getting  a  dollar  to  boot. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  factors. 
For  one.  this  administration  with  its 
record  domestic  deficits  and  inflexible 
fiscal  policies,  has  forced  the  value  of 
the  dollar  to  unprecedented  highs  in 
relation  to  foreign  currencies  and 
either  cannot  or  will  not  do  anything 
about  it. 

One  administration  embargoes  soy- 
t)eans  and  a  dominant  trade  partner 
puts  Brazil  in  the  soyl)ean  business. 

Another  administration  embargoes 
grain,  and  our  agriculture  trade  part- 
ners pick  up  the  slack. 

An  administration  withholds  oil  field 
production  and  gas  transmission 
equipment  and  machinery,  and  thou- 
sands more  domestic  jobs  are  lost. 

Japanese  automobiles  displace  mil- 
lions of  American  wage  earners  and 
taxpayers.  Imported  steel  destroys  the 
domestic  production  capabilities  and 
throws  thousands  more  on  the  unem- 
ployment rolls. 


This  administration  offers  a  pay- 
ment-in-kind program  to  the  Nation's 
farmers,  who  reduced  domestic  pro- 
duction 11  percent,  and  a  PIK-cost  to 
the  taxpayers  is  estimated  at  t>etween 
$20  billion  to  $35  billion,  no  one  knows 
for  sure.  PIK  did  not  reduce  the  world 
surplus  nor  raise  domestic  farm  prices 
to  parity.  Our  competitors  seized  on 
the  obvious  opportunity  and  increased 
their  production  a  like  percentage. 

As  the  saying  goes.  'It  takes  two  to 
tango.  "  The  United  States  cannot  uni- 
laterally set  world  trade  policies. 

A  few  points.  Mr.  Speaker: 

F^rst.  The  United  States  has  no  for- 
eign trade  policy.  We  have  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, plus  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  others, 
flouncing  around  in  their  own  fields  of 
interest  trying  to  use  trade  as  it  ap- 
plies to  their  peculiar  interests.  They, 
and  the  people  who  serve  with  them, 
are  honorable  people  and  are  doing 
the  very  best  they  can  under  trying 
circumstances.  Let  us  try  to  help 
them. 

Second.  For  11  of  the  past  14  years, 
the  United  States  has  experienced 
negative  balances  of  trade.  The  cumu- 
lative negative  value  of  trade  deficits 
is  $263.3  billion.  And  61  percent  of 
that  has  been  in  the  past  4  years. 
These  calculations  do  not  include  any 
of  the  current  years'  figures. 

Third.  From  1946  through  1969,  the 
United  States  showed  a  positive  bal- 
ance of  trade  each  year,  totaling  $94.2 
billion.  There  were  3  plus  years  from 

1970  to  1979.  yet  that  decade  resulted 
in  a  cumulative  net  deficit  of  $104  bil- 
lion. 

Fourth,  during  the  4-year  period  of 
1980  through  1983,  and  including  the 
present  year,  there  has  not  been  a 
quarter  in  which  a  positive  balance  of 
trade  was  recorded. 

Fifth,  the  first  4  months  of  1984 
have  shown  a  trade  deficit  of  $42.1  bil- 
lion, nearly  50  percent  of  the  entire 
deficit  accumulated  in  1980  through 
1982,  and  60  percent  of  last  year's 
$69.4  billion.  Projections  are  that  the 
deficit  this  year  will  exceed  $126  bil- 
lion. The  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
International  Economics  stated  that 
"there's  no  end  in  sight"  to  the  defi- 
cits. 

I  find  that  attitude  unacceptable. 
We  can  do  something  about  it. 

The  Congress,  the  President,  and 
the  executive  branch,  along  with  busi- 
nessmen, industrial  leaders,  bankers, 
and  agriculture  producers  of  this 
Nation— the  best  thinkers  of  the 
world— should  get  together  and  do 
something  about  it. 

Let  me  recap:  From  1946  through 
1970,  the  United  States  enjoyed  a  plus 
balance  of  trade  of  $96.8  billion.  From 

1971  through  1979,  the  net  deficit  was 
$101.3  billion.  In  the  4  years  since 
1980,   the  negati\-e  balance  has  been 


$159.4  billion.  And  if  the  projections 
are  correct— and  I  have  found  projec- 
tions made  in  the  past  few  years  to 
have  been  made  well  on  the  safe  side— 
the  1984  trade  deficit  will  equal  79  per- 
cent of  the  past  4  years'  deficit  and 
the  Reagan  trade  deficit  thus  will  be 
200  percent  of  the  previous  seven 
Presidents"  administration  over  the 
prior  34  years. 
A  few  more  items: 

A.  The  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, of  which  the  United  States 
produces  a  bounty  and  is  capable  of 
producing  even  more,  continues  to  de- 
cline at  a  time  when  our  Nation's 
farmers  are  mired  in  economic  condi- 
tions as  severe  or  worse  as  those  of  the 
Great  Depression. 

B.  The  decline  in  agricultural  ex- 
ports comes  at  a  time  when  many 
people  of  the  world  are  starving  while 
the  United  Slates  has  grain  and  other 
agriculture  products  rotting  in  ware- 
houses. 

C.  The  value  of  imported  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  continues  to 
be  a  major  portion  of  the  negative  bal- 
ance of  trade  while  coal  deposits  in 
Oklahoma  and  other  States  remain 
unmined.  Petroleum  and  natural  gas 
wells  are  capped.  Today's  rotary  rig 
count,  a  measure  of  domestic  explora- 
tion activity,  at  2.328  is  60  percent  of 
1981's  3,858,  79  percent  of  1982's  2,931, 
but  it  is  improving  at  13  percent 
higher  than  the  low  mark  of  2,062  of 
April  1983.  Potential  hydroelectric 
powersites  remain  undeveloped  while 
utility  rates  continually  escalate 
beyond  somes'  capacity  to  pay  to  stay 
warm  or  to  cook. 

D.  Changes  in  worldwide  commerce, 
manufacturing,  industrial  competitive- 
ness, and  technology  indicate  the 
world  is  in  an  unprecedented,  incom- 
plete industrial  revolution. 

E.  For  each  dollar  of  negative  trade 
balance  there  is  a  corresponding  loss 
of  domestic  jobs,  further  costs  to  the 
taxpayers  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation or  retraining  and  retooling,  loss 
of  taxpayer  income,  and  a  reduction  of 
the  gross  national  product.  This  does 
not  include  the  incalcuable  loss  due  to 
human  misery,  anxiety,  family  disrup- 
tion, mental  health,  crime,  and  other 
attendant  social  problems. 

F.  For  each  dollar  value  of  agricul- 
ture commodities  stored  in  the  United 
States  and  not  made  available  to  desir- 
ing world  markets,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding decline  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity, and  a  direct  burden  on  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  for  payment  of  storage, 
commodity  quality  maintenance,  and 
the  cost  of  interest  on  money  bor- 
rowed by  the  Treasury  to  pay  those 
cost  factors. 

G.  There  is  a  need  for  regional  trade 
centers  within  the  United  States  so 
that  producers,  manufacturers,  and 
providers  of  services  may  meet  in  the 
different      geographic      areas— which 
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produce  different  goods  and  services— 
with  potential  exporters,  private  indi- 
viduals, companies,  or  representatives 
of  foreign  govenunents. 

H,  There  is  a  loss  to  the  U.S.  gross 
national  product  and  a  lessening  of  do- 
mestic economy  growth  potential  for 
the  goods  and  services  which  are  avail- 
able or  can  be  made  available  but  are 
not  exported. 

I.  There  is  an  imperative  need  for  a 
national  international  trade  policy  to 
increase,  coordinate,  and  expedite 
measures  which  will  increase  the 
export  of.  and  demand  for.  U.S.  goods 
and  services  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  domestic  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
in  this  body,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
other  body,  to  proceed  rapidly,  yet 
with  sound  reasoning,  toward  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  calling  for 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Trade. 

This  legislation  calls  for  the  Confer- 
ence to  devise  a  policy  on  internation- 
al trade,  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent within  180  days  after  adjourn- 
ment, and  the  International  Trade 
Representative,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture, to  submit  recommended  legis- 
lative and  regulatory  suggestions 
within  90  days  of  that  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  Let  us  get  on  with 
it. 

I  fear  we  may  have  already  waited 
too  long  as  it  is  for  "something  to  turn 
up,"  and  to  recapture  lost  markets  and 
lost  jobs. 


SCIENCE.      AND 
HIGH     SCHOOL 


MATHEMATICS, 

TECHNOLOGY 

ACT  OP  1984 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  today,  the  "Mathe- 
matics, Science,  and  Technology  High 
School  Act  of  1984." 

It  has  been  widely  reported  that  our 
Nation's  educational  system  is  being 
challenged  by  our  competitors 
throughout  the  world.  The  scare  of 
the  Soviet  satellite  sputnik  in  1957 
caused  enrollments  in  mathematics 
and  science  at  the  high  school  level  to 
peak.  Unfortunately,  they  have  been 
on  the  decline  ever  since.  This  decline 
explains  why  there  are  so  many  stu- 
dents who  fresh  out  of  high  school  are 
not  well  prepared  enough  to  tackle 
college  level  science  and  mathematics 
courses.  Between  1975  and  1980,  reme- 
dial mathematics  courses  in  public  4- 
year  colleges  increased  by  72  percent 
and  now  constitute  one-quarter  of  all 
mathematics  courses  taught  at  those 
institutions. 


Currently,  less  than  half  of  Ameri- 
ca's high  school  students  are  enrolled 
in  at  least  one  or  more  science  or  math 
course,  and  less  than  7  percent  of 
these  students  are  taking  either  the 
physics  or  chemistry  courses  necessary 
for  a  college-bound  science  or  engi- 
neering major.  A  recent  Rockefeller 
Foundation  report  indicated  that  at 
the  ninth  grade  level,  the  pool  of  stu- 
dents who  are  both  interested  and  pos- 
sess the  skills  to  pursue  advanced  sci- 
entific/mathematic  education  paths 
and/or  careers  reaches  its  maximum 
size. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  assist  our 
school  districts  in  the  planning  and  es- 
tablishment of  exemplary  high 
schools  which  specialize  in  advanced 
science,  mathematics,  and  computer 
technology  instruction.  The  bill  is  also 
designed  to  provide  incentives  to  post- 
secondary  institutions  which  create 
linkages  with  local  school  districts  to 
provide  advanced  instruction  to  high 
school  students. 

The  bill  creates  three  grant  pro- 
grams. The  first  program  establishes 
planning  grants.  These  planning 
grants  would  assist  school  districts 
with  the  costs  associated  with  the  cre- 
ation and  implementation  of  a  plan- 
ning process  for  an  exemplary  high 
school.  Under  this  grant  program, 
school  districts  would  receive  funds  to 
develop  specialized  programs  and  cur- 
riculum in  the  areas  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, engineering,  and  computer 
technology;  train  faculty  in  state-of- 
the-art  instruction  in  high  technology 
areas:  identify  and  develop  sources  of 
private  support  for  the  school:  and  es- 
tablish and  design  and  direction  of  the 
school. 

The  second  program  provides  grants 
to  school  districts  to  assist  with,  and 
contribute  to,  the  startup  costs  of  an 
exemplary  high  school.  Under  this 
grant  program,  funds  may  be  used  for 
acquisition  of  materials,  supplies, 
equipment,  and  furnishings;  develop- 
ment of  curricular  materials;  renova- 
tions of  existing  facilities;  hiring  of 
specialized  adjunct  faculty;  and  costs 
associated  with  developing  resource 
sharing  with  government,  private  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  local  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  third  program  establishes 
grants  to  assist  postsecondary  institu- 
tions in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  partnerships  with  high 
schools  in  their  local  communities. 
These  postsecondary  institutions  could 
use  funds  to  purchase  textbooks,  ma- 
terials, and  supplies;  pay  teacher  sti- 
pends; provide  transportation  for  par- 
ticipating students:  and  develop  re- 
source sharing  arrangements  with 
local  government,  private  business, 
and  industry.  Then  partnerships 
would  provide  advanced  instruction  in 
the  areas  of  mathematics,  science,  en- 
gineering, and  computer  technology 
for  high  school  students.  The  instruc- 


tion could  be  in  the  form  of  summer, 
after-school,  or  Saturday  workshops. 

Communities  such  as  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  and  Houston, 
and  States  like  North  Carolina  and 
Louisiana  have  proven  that  by  combin- 
ing limited  financial  resources,  top- 
notch  teachers,  committed  and  prom- 
ising students,  and  innovative  uses  of 
equipment  and  facilities,  exemplary 
high  schools  can  be  created.  They 
produce  dramatic  and  impressive  gains 
in  student  academic  achievement.  An 
illustration  would  be  the  students  at 
the  Bronx  School  of  Science  in  New 
York  Citv.  Its  students  annually  domi- 
nate the  prestigious  Westinghouse  sci- 
ence talent  search.  That  year  they 
took  1st,  6th,  and  10th  places;  6  Bronx 
science  students  were  in  the  top  40. 

Schools  like  the  Bronx  School  of 
Science  in  New  York  City  and  the 
North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  are  attracting  and  train- 
ing the  most  promising  students  in 
their  communities.  Postsecondary  in- 
stitutions like  Hunter  College  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
are  engaged  in  linkages  with  local  high 
schools  to  provide  advanced  science 
and  mathematics  study  to  high 
schools.  However,  these  efforts  must 
be  encouraged,  strengthened,  and 
broadened  to  the  hundreds  of  other 
communities  in  our  Nation. 

At  a  time  when  financial  resources 
are  scarce  and  the  need  for  addressing 
the  growing  inadequacies  in  our  educa- 
tional system  is  high,  I  believe  that  we 
should  attempt  to  build  these  islands 
of  excellence  in  many  communities  in 
our  Nation.  Multiplied  over  time, 
these  islands  of  excellence  could  po- 
tentially transform  American  educa- 
tion to  a  point  where  the  exemplary 
high  school  becomes  the  norm. 


REMEMBERING  D-DAY 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  sun  broke  through  the  cloudy 
skys  of  Normandy  as  if  to  pay  its  trib- 
ute to  the  thousands  of  heroes  whose 
young  lives  were  snuffed  out  in  the 
first  hours  of  D-day  as  the  free  soci- 
eties of  the  world  were  unleashing 
their  ultimate  triumphant  offensive  to 
smash  Hitler's  tyranny  in  Europe. 

In  the  midst  of  this  turbulent  elec- 
tion year  it  is  critical  that  we  pause  for 
a  moment  to  be  reminded  by  the  hero- 
ism of  Allied  soldiers  on  the  Norman- 
dy beaches  of  all  the  fundamental 
things  that  bring  us  together.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  and  peoples  of 
all  free  democracies. 

President  Reagan's  moving  and  sen- 
sitive speech  at  our  military  cemetery 
at  Omaha  Beach  dwelt  mainly  with 
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the  thoughts  of  the  late  Pfc.  Robert 
Zanatta.  whose  daughter  Lisa— my 
neighbor  from  Millbrae.  Calif.— joined 
us  at  Omaha  Beach  yesterday  and 
hopefully  spoke  for  her  generation. 
She  ended  with  a  promise  to  her 
father,  who  died  8  years  ago: 

.  .  .  Dad.  I  see  the  beaches  and  the  barri 
cades  Just  like  you  wanted  to  do  .  I  ft-t'l 
all  the  things  you  made  me  feel  through 
your  stones  and  your  eyes  I  shall  never 
(orKet  what  you  went  throuKh,  Dad.  nor  will 
I  let  anyone  else  forget -and  Dad.  I  shall 
always  t)e  proud. 

All  of  US  in  the  Congress  wish  to  .say 
to  Private  Zanatta  and  to  all  the  men 
of  honor  and  courage  who  fought 
beside  him  four  decades  ago:  We  will 
always  remember.  We  will  always  be 
proud.  And  we  will  always  be  prepared 
so  we  may  always  be  free. 

President  Reagan's  speech  follows: 

Text    or    Remarks    by    the    President    at 
United    States-French    Ceremony    Com 

MEMORATING  D-DAY 

Omaha  Beach. 

COLLEVIIXE  SUR  MER.  FRANCE. 

June  fi.  t^»4. 
We  stand  today  at  a  place  of  battle,  one 
that  40  years  ago  saw  and  felt  the  worst  of 
war.  Men  bled  and  died  here  for  a  few  feet 
or  inches  of  sand  as  bullets  and  shellfire  cut 
through  their  ranks.  About  them,  General 
Omar  Bradley  later  said:  "Every  man  who 
set  foot  on  Omaha  Beach  that  day  was  a 
hero." 

No  speech  can  adequately  portray  their 
suffering,  their  sacrifice,  their  heroism. 
President  Lincoln  once  reminded  us  that 
through  their  deeds— the  dead  of  battle 
have  spoken  more  eloquently  for  themselves 
than  any  of  the  living  ever  could,  that  we 
can  only  honor  them  by  rededicating  our- 
selves to  the  cause  for  which  they  gave  a 
last  full  measure  of  devotion. 

Today,  we  do  rededicale  ourselves  to  that 
cause.  And  at  this  place  of  honor,  we  are 
humbled  by  the  realization  of  how  much  so 
many  gave  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  to 
their  fellow  man. 

Some  who  survived  the  battle  on  June 
6th.  1944.  are  here  today.  Others  who  hoped 
to  return  never  did. 

•  Someday.  Lis.  Ml  go  back.  '  .said  Private 
First  Class  Peter  Robert  Zanatta.  of  the 
37th  Engineer  Combat  Battalion,  and  first 
assault  wave  to  hit  Omaha  Beach  I  II  go 
back  and  III  see  it  all  again.  Ill  .see  the 
beach,  the  barricades,  and  the  graves." 

Those  words  of  Private  Zanatta  come  to 
us  from  his  daughter.  Lisa  Zanatta  Henn.  in 
a  heart-rending  story  about  the  event  her 
father  spoke  of  often:  The  Normandy  Inva 
sion  would  change  his  life  forever,    she  said. 

She  tells  some  of  his  stories  of  World  War 
II.  but  says  for  her  father  the  story  to  end 
all  stories  was  D-Day." 

"He  made  me  feel  the  fear  of  being  on 
that  boat  waiting  to  land.  I  can  smell  the 
ocean  and  feel  the  seasickness.  I  can  see  the 
looks  on  his  fellow  soldiers'  faces,  the  fear, 
the  anguish,  the  uncertainty  of  what  lay 
ahead.  And  when  they  landed.  I  can  feel  the 
strength  and  courage  of  the  men  who  took 
those  first  steps  through  the  tide  to  what 
must  have  surely  looked  like  instant  death 

Private  Zanatta  s  daughter  says:  I  don  t 
know  how  or  why  I  can  feel  this  emptiness, 
this  fear,  or  this  determination,  but  I  do 
Maybe  it's  the  bond  I  had  with  my 
father.  .  .     All  I  know  is  that  it  brings  tears 


to  my  eyes  to  think  about  my  father  as  a  20 
year  old  t>oy  having  to  face  that  beach.  " 

The  anniversary  of  D-Day  was  always  spe- 
cial for  her  family:  and  like  all  the  families 
of  tho.se  who  went  to  war.  she  describes  how- 
she  came  to  realize  her  own  father's  survival 
wa.s  a  miracle. 

So  many  men  died  I  know  that  my 
father  watched  many  of  his  friends  be 
killed.  I  know  that  he  must  have  died  inside 
a  little  each  time  But  his  explanation  to  me 
was  You  did  what  you  had  to  do  and  you 
kept  on  going.   " 

When  men  like  Private  Zanatta  and  all 
our  Allied  forces  stormed  the  beaches  of 
Normandy  40  years  ago.  they  came  not  as 
conquerors,  but  a.s  liberators.  When  the.se 
troops  swept  acro.ss  the  French  countryside 
and  into  the  forests  of  Belgium  and  Lu.\em- 
bourg.  they  came  not  to  take,  but  to  return 
what  has  been  wrongly  .seized.  When  our 
forces  marched  into  Germany,  they  came 
not  to  prey  on  a  bra\  e  and  defeated  people, 
but  to  nurture  the  seeds  of  democracy 
among  those  who  yearned  to  be  free  again. 
We  .salute  them  today  But.  Mr.  President, 
we  al.so  .salute  those  who,  like  yourself,  were 
already  engaging  the  enemy  inside  your  be- 
loved country  — the  French  Resistance.  Your 
valiant  struggle  for  France  did  so  much  to 
cripple  the  enemy  and  spur  the  advance  of 
the  armies  of  liberation.  The  French  Forces 
of  the  Interior  will  forever  personify  cour- 
age and  national  spirit:  they  will  be  a  time- 
less inspiration  to  all  who  are  free,  and  to 
all  who  would  be  fr^'e. 

Today,  in  their  memory,  and  for  all  who 
fought  here,  we  celebrate  the  triumph  of 
democracy  We  reaffirm  the  unity  of  demo- 
cratic peoples  who  fought  a  war  and  thi'n 
joined  with  the  vanquished  in  a  firm  resolve 
to  keep  the  peace. 

From  a  terrible  war.  we  learned  that  unity 
made  us  invincible:  now.  in  peace,  that  .same 
unity  rrakes  us  secure  We  .sought  to  bring 
all  freedom- loving  nations  together  in  a 
community  dedicated  to  the  defense  and 
pre.servation  of  our  sacred  values.  Our  alli- 
ance, forged  in  the  crucible  of  war.  tem- 
pered and  shaped  by  the  realities  of  the 
post-war  world,  has  succeeded.  In  Europe, 
the  threat  has  tieen  contained,  the  peace 
has  been  kept. 

Today,  the  living  here  assembled— offi- 
cials, veterans,  citizens— are  a  tribute  to 
what  was  achieved  here  40  years  ago.  This 
land  is  secure.  We  are  free.  These  things 
were  worth  fighting-  and  dying— for. 

Lisa  Zanatta  Henn  began  her  story  by 
quoting  from  her  father,  who  promi.sed  he 
would  return  to  Normandy.  She  ended  with 
a  promise  to  her  father,  who  died  8  years 
ago  of  cancer:  I'm  going  there  .  .  Dad. 
and  I'll  see  the  beaches  and  the  barricades 
and  the  monuments.  I'll  see  the  graves  and 
I'll  put  flowers  there  just  like  you  wanted  to 
do  .  .  .  I'll  feel  all  the  things  you  made  me 
feel  through  your  stories  and  your  eyes.  I'll 
never  forget  what  you  went  through.  Dad. 
nor  will  I  let  anyone  else  forget— and  Dad. 
Ill  always  be  proud." 

Through  the  words  of  his  loving  daugh- 
ter—who is  here  with  us  today— a  D-Day 
veteran  has  shown  us  the  meaning  of  this 
day  far  better  than  any  President  can.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  say  at>out  Private  Zanatta 
and  all  the  men  of  honor  and  courage  who 
fought  l>eside  him  four  decades  ago:  We  will 
always  remember.  We  will  always  be  proud. 
We  will  always  be  prepared,  so  we  may 
always  be  free. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  MEMBER  FOR 
SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  McEwen)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown)  be 
allowed  to  take  his  special  order  at 
this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  reqiiest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  518. 
SUNSHINE  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  all  Americans  con- 
stantly look  for  ways  to  perfect  and 
improve  our  democracy  that  we  cher- 
ish so  much.  In  essence,  what  we  have 
done  as  a  people  is  committed  the 
power  of  this  country  to  individuals  in 
this  country.  We  based  our  faith  and 
our  pa.ssion  in  a  system  of  government 
that  comes  from  the  bottom  up,  not 
the  top  down.  In  that  commitment,  we 
have  sought  for  ways  to  more  accu- 
rately reflect  the  views  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  we  are  all  elected  to 
represent. 

It  is  in  that  concern  and  in  that  light 
that  I  introduced  yesterday  the  sun- 
shine resolution.  House  Resolution 
518,  which  I  believe  will  help  improve 
the  democratic  process  of  this  House. 
It  will  help  us  represent  our  constitu- 
ents better  and  help  them  understand 
the  process  as  well  as  make  input  into 
our  deliberations  here.  That  is  impor- 
tant, because  the  decisions  that  we 
make  not  only  are  important,  but  the 
fact  that  we  represent  them  and  voice 
their  concerns  are  important  as  well. 

I  would  at  this  point  like  to  defer  to 
a  question  from  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  some  com- 
ments with  regard  to  this  measure, 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  both  for 
taking  the  special  order  in  which  to 
explain  the  rules  package  that  he  has 
brought  forward  and  also  for  introduc- 
ing this  rules  package.  It  is  in  fact  a 
major  movement  toward  trying  to  get 
this  House  to  be  responsive,  responsive 
in  the  sense  of  being  open  to  the 
public.  The  measures  in  this  package 
which  go  toward  having  expanded  tel- 
evision coverage  in  this  House,  which 
go  toward  having  an  elimination  of 
proxy  voting  in  the  House,  that  go  to 
cleaning      up      the      Congressional 


Record  so  that  it  is  in  fact  an  accurate 
representation  of  what  goes  on  In  the 
House,  all  these  elements  of  the  rules 
package,  plus  some  others  that  the 
gentleman  has  in  there,  are  major 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  are  steps 
toward  a  House  which  could  be  truly 
responsive  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  just  think  the  gentleman  deserves 
the  commendation  of  all  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  certainly  from  the 
American  people  who  feel  that  democ- 
racy can  only  flourish  where  openness 
and  sunshine  are  truly  advocated.  The 
gentleman's  rules  package  advocates 
just  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  in  H.R. 
518  is  in  fact  a  sunshine  resolution  for 
1984  and  1985.  I  would  like  to  review  it 
briefly  so  that  we  can  explore  the 
areas  that  I  think  deserve  and  merit 
strong  bipartisan  support  in  improving 
our  democracy. 

First  of  all,  I  think  the  Members  and 
the  public  at  large  are  aware  that  the 
remarks  that  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  are  not  always  the  ver- 
batim transcript  of  what  is  presented 
here  on  the  floor.  While  each  and 
every  one  of  us  I  think  would  under- 
stand the  need  to  correct  grammar 
and  correct  punctuation,  to  be  willing 
to  correct  typographical  errors,  I 
think  eteryone  shares  my  concern 
that  the  substance,  the  real  substance 
of  what  is  said  in  this  body  should  not 
be  lost  of  should  not  be  changed. 

I  would  simply  refer  many  of  the 
Members  to  some  of  the  instances  in 
the  debaJte  when  two  Members  will  be 
debating  and  one  makes  a  misstate- 
ment or  one  finds  himself  embarrassed 
by  a  point  made  on  the  other  side,  or 
facts  are  brought  to  light  in  that 
debate  that  substantially  affect  the 
issue  that  is  before  the  House. 

There  are  instances  where  individ- 
uals have  gone  back  and  changed 
those  remarks  so  that  the  real  sub- 
stance of  what  is  involved  in  that  dis- 
cussion is  lost  to  the  Record  forever. 

I  would  hope  one  of  the  major  pur- 
poses of  this  is  to  give  us  a  clean  and 
honest  record  of  the  House  proceed- 
ings; so  the  first  measu»-*»  the  No.  1 
measure  in  the  sunshi*  ^solution  is 
to  require  accuracy  ana  iiunesty  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  permits 
grammatical  changes.  It  permits  cor- 
rection of  typographical  errors,  but  it 
does  insist  that  this  historical  Record 
be  an  accurate  one. 

I  think  that  is  important  for  our 
concern  for  democracy  and  the  demo- 
cratic process.  How  else  can  our  voters 
judge  us  and  our  actions  if  the  Record 
itself  is  doctored. 

So  the  first  measure  for  sunshine  is 
to  deal  with  that  Record  and  make  it 
honest  and  open. 


I  see  my  colleague  is  here  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  the  gentleman  explain 
to  us  exactly  how  that  Record  is  kept 
and  how  Members  can  insert  items 
without  having  made  statements  right 
here  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  There  are, 
of  course,  a  number  of  potentials.  One, 
of  course,  is  to  make  those  remarks 
here  on  the  floor,  but  of  course  our 
rules  presently  allow  extensions  of  re- 
marks so  that  not  only  the  things  that 
are  said  on  the  floor,  but  things  they 
choose  to  add  later  on  that  have  never 
been  said  on  the  floor  can  be  added. 

This  new  rule  change  does  not  elimi- 
nate a  Member's  ability  to  do  that,  but 
it  does  say  simply  that  ought  to  be 
marked  so  that  the  citizens  of  our 
country  have  some  idea  that  that 
process  has  been  followed. 

Obviously,  we  are  entitled  to  submit 
additional  items  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  but  what  is  important  I  think 
is  for  the  Record  to  be  done  in  such  a 
way  so  that  the  voters  or  our  constitu- 
ents can  clearly  understand  what  proc- 
ess has  been  followed  in  putting  these 
things  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  So  is  the 
gentleman  recommending  then  that 
we  have  that  bullet  which  we  now  see 
on  extensions  of  remarks  which  are  of- 
fered at  the  end  of  the  day,  is  that 
part  of  the  proposal? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  believe 
that  is  an  important  part  of  accuracy 
in  the  Record,  becau.se  that  will  give 
the  reader  of  that  Record  a  clear  idea 
of  what  indeed  was  said  on  the  floor 
and  available  for  comment  and  criti- 
cism. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  It  sounds 
like  a  very  good  recommendation  and  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  gentle- 
man's efforts  on  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  then  that  where  the  statements 
were  not  actually  made  during  debate 
or  on  the  floor,  but  were  inserted 
rather,  that  those  words,  this  passage 
was  inserted  or  this  statement  was  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  that  that  would 
precede  the  statement  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Record? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Well,  that 
portion  of  the  rules  would  not  change. 
This  merely  affects  a  Member's  abili- 
ty—the rule  change  here  affects  a 
Member's  ability  to  revise  what  he  or 
she  may  have  said  on  the  floor.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  proper 
for  us  to  require  that  kind  of  identifi- 
cation, though,  for  things  that  are  in- 
serted into  the  Record. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  I 
think  that  is  something  perhaps  we 
should  look  at.  because  I  think  that 
while  we  understand  that  the  bullet 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
was  referring  to  means  that  in  fact 
those  words  were  not  spoken  on  the 
floor,  but  rather  were  inserted  in  the 
Record,  most  of  our  constituents  do 
not  realize  that;  so  when  they  see  a 
copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  or 
a  Xerox  copy  of  a  statement,  the 
bullet  or  the  absence  of  it  has  little 
significance  to  them.  I  think  that 
would  be  perhaps  an  interesting  thing. 

Another  thing,  the  gentleman  stated 
is  that  when  we  change  our  remarks, 
that  changes  the  whole  context  of  the 
conversation  or  the  debate  that  occurs 
between  Members.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  making  an  excellent  point  be- 
cause you  may  say  something,  I  may 
reply  in  rebuttal  to  what  you  said  and 
then  you  may  respond  to  what  I  have 
said.  If  I  change  my  statement,  then 
that  affects  the  context  in  which  your 
statement  is  taken  by  the  public  that 
is  reading  the  debate,  so  we  end  up 
really  I  think  clouding  the  debate  or 
confusing  the  debate  when  the  partici- 
pants are  allowed  to  amend  and  to 
change  their  statements. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  think 
the  gentleman  makes  an  excellent 
point  and  I  would  guess  many  of  our 
constituents  simply  were  not  aware 
that  that  sort  of  chicanery  could  go  on 
under  tne  current  rules. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  see  the  gentleman  introduce  this 
legislation.  It  occurs  to  me  there  is  an 
even  more  fundamental  point  than 
fooling  the  public  or  whatever.  Most 
of  the  courts  of  this  country  interpret 
what  we  have  spoken  in  the  legislative 
law  itself  by  looking  at  what  was 
spoken  on  the  floor. 

D  1930 

Many  times  a  court  will  come  along 
and  read  what  the  Members  had  to 
say  and  the  argument  that  went  on  on 
the  floor  and  say  well,  this  is  what  the 
congressional  intent  was.  And  if  the 
Member  has  said  one  thing  on  the 
floor,  perhaps  another  Member  would 
not  have  made  a  comment  because  he 
or  she  thought  that  that  was  covered 
by  a  dialog  that  went  on  just  before. 
Yet  under  the  rules,  we  have  the  right 
now  where  there  could  be  doctoring,  in 
essence,  where  you  can  change  that 
completely  and  the  intent,  as  the 
courts  may  later  interpret  it,  can  be 
far  different  from  what  other  Mem- 
bers thought  they  were  hearing  and 
thought  was  being  protected  at  the 
time  the  debate  went  on. 
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So  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  your 
amendment  than  simply  a  question  of 
accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  public 
consumption.  And  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  making  the  effort  to  get  us 
on  the  right  road. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am  cu- 
rious to  know.  then,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  Member  to  stand  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  take  a 
position  on  an  issue  and  alter  the 
Record  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
look  as  if  he  took  the  opposite  posi- 
tion, if  he  so  wished? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Of  course 
that  sort  of  thing  would  violate.  I 
think,  the  unwritten  and  in  areas  writ- 
ten code  of  ethics  that  membership  in 
this  body  implies. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  mechanics 
are  present  under  our  current  system 
that  that  kind  of  abuse  could  occur. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  That  is 
further  reason  for  us  to  support  your 
resolution  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  second  item  in  the  sunshine  res- 
olution is  one  that  I  think  most  Mem- 
bers will  feel  in  strong  agreement 
with.  It  provides  for  a  complete  and 
uncensored  broadcasting  of  the  House 
proceedings. 

Lately  we  have  had  some  disagree- 
ment about  whether  or  no',  we  should 
have  open  coverage  of  the  Chamber  in 
hours  such  as  this  one  when  you  do 
not  have  a  large  attendance  in  the  au- 
dience. It  seems  to  me  that  disclosing 
the  truth  and  the  facts  is  always  ap 
propriate.  that  this  body  should  not 
try  to  hide  the  number  of  people  that 
are  on  the  floor,  that  that  kind  of  in- 
formation should  be  available. 

So  the  sunshine  resolution  calls  for 
that  kind  of  TV  coverage. 

I  might  mention  my  preference  in 
this  area  is  to  have  as  completely  open 
televised  system  for  our  proceedings. 
My  personal  preference  would  be  to 
have  the  cameras  that  cover  this  room 
controlled  by  the  media,  and  in  that 
competitive  market  for  information  I 
think  they  could  inform  the  American 
citizens  far  better  than  the  controlled 
system  we  now  have. 

So  what  is  in  the  sunshine  resolution 
is  a  very  modest  proposal.  It  is  only 
part  of  what  I  would  like  to  see  us 
move  to. 

But  what  it  does  insist  on  is  an  accu- 
racy in  reporting  and  a  consistent 
policy  with  regard  to  spanning  the 
Chamber,  not  just  spanning  it  when 
people  you  disagree  with  are  speaking 
or  spanning  it  when  people  you  agree 
with  are  speaking,  but  spanning  it  on  a 
consistent  basis. 


I  might  mention  also  when  we  are 
having  votes  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  have  the  cameras  cover  not  only 
the  votes,  how  that  vote  is  going,  but 
how  each  individual  Member  is  voting. 

I  think  we  are  past  the  day  and  age 
when  the  television  coverage  of  this 
House  should  be  to  mislead  the  public 
or  used  to  mislead  the  public,  or 
should  be  used  in  a  partisan  basis  or 
should  be  used  to  not  convey  the  real 
information  of  what  is  happening  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  was  just  going  to 
.say  that  I  think  you  have  hit  on  some- 
thing that  I  had  not  thought  about 
before.  But  is  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado saying  that  after  a  vote,  perhaps 
the  cameras  should  flash  up  and 
should  show  how  the  Members  voted 
on  the  Members'  scoreboard  so  that 
the  people  who  are  silting  back  in 
their  hometowns,  in  communities 
throughout  America  who  are  watching 
C-SPAN  can  say.  wait  a  minute— my 
Congressman  is  Congressman  Jones. 
There  he  is  right  there  and  hie  voted 
■yes  "  on  this  particular  issue.  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  suggesting? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  think 
that  is  exactly  what  I  had  in  mind. 
Frankly,  the  fact  that  we  do  not  do 
that  means  that  we  are  covering  up 
how  Members  are  voting.  And  it  seems 
to  me  in  the  spirit  of  openness  of  this 
body  that  we  should  not  attempt  to 
cover  up  how  Members  vote. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  That  in- 
formation is  not  always  available  in 
people's  home  papers  or  radio  or  tele- 
vision coverage.  But  people  who  watch 
the  proceedings  on  the  House  floor  are 
interested  in  how  they  are  being  repre- 
sented, and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
very  minimum  they  should  expect  in 
terms  of  knowing  how  the  vote  that 
represents  them  is  being  cast. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  And  since  it  is  a 
visual  vote,  it  could  take  just  a  few  sec- 
onds to  flash  it  up  there  and  people 
could  look  for  the  name  of  their  par- 
ticular Representative  and  ascertain 
how  they  voted. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  That  is 
exactly  right.  I  think,  as  many  people 
know,  the  system  we  follow  here  in 
the  House  has  a  color  coded  light  next 
to  the  individual  Member's  name.  By 
simply  glancing  at  the  board,  they  can 
tell  how  their  Member  voted  by  simply 
looking  at  the  color  that  is  adjacent  to 
that  name. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  think  this  is  an- 
other excellent  proposal  in  your  bill 
and  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why,  in 


addition  to  letting  people  know  how 
folks  vote,  if  you  look  occasionally  in 
the  audience  during  the  regular 
debate  that  goes  on  here  on  the  floor, 
I  think  there  will  be  more  of  an  aware- 
ness by  the  public  of  the  fact  that 
many  times  there  are  not  a  lot  of 
Members  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  regular  business. 

Now.  is  that  good  or  is  that  bad? 
You  always  have,  I  am  sure,  constitu- 
ents; I  have  them  coming  up  here  and 
coming  to  the  galleries.  One  of  the 
things,  if  they  have  never  been  to 
Washington  before,  that  they  are 
most  impressed  with  is  the  gallery  and 
they  are  usually  chagrined  that  there 
are  very  few  people  here  unless  it  is 
some  unusual  debate. 

But  that  is  an  ordinary  thing  here, 
because  we  are  different  from  the  leg- 
islative bodies  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures, at  least  in  my  State,  where  the 
committee  work  is  being  done  at  one 
time  and  then  the  work  being  done  in 
the  way  of  vote  is  at  another  time. 
And  I  think  we  should  not  shock  the 
people  when  they  come  to  Washing- 
ton. They  should  be  shocked  initially 
and  let  them  know  what  it  is  like. 

Our  Government  is  so  big  and  we  are 
doing  so  much  work  that  we  have  to 
do  it  this  way. 

I  do  not  think  Government  ought  to 
be  this  big  and  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  thinks  it  ought 
to  be,  either.  But  nonetheless  we 
should  not  be  fooling  the  public  about 
that  factor  either. 

I  think  your  bill  would  make  a  good 
point  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  point.  The 
fact  is  that  the  rules  of  this  House 
should  not  be  manipulated.  aS  at  times 
they  are  now.  to  hide  the  truth  of  the 
proceedings  on  this  floor  from  the 
public.  That  is  what  this  sunshine  pro- 
posal is  all  about. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Colorado  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  know  in  my  office 
when  I  have  the  television  on  and  we 
go  into  a  recorded  vote,  the  screen  is 
covered  up  and  we  see  the  numbers 
going  up  and  down,  and  I  was  told 
when  I  first  got  here  that  the  reason 
that  they  do  not  show  the  floor  of  the 
House  at  that  time  is  that  they  do  not 
want  to  have  the  audience  witness  the 
twisting  of  arms  and  that  sort  of  thing 
going  on  when  a  vote  is  taking  place. 

Does  your  proposal  include  modify- 
ing that? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  It  does, 
indeed.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
part  of  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  It  cer- 
tainly is.  I  have  found  that  from  my 
experience. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  We 
should  not  have  the  rules  of  this 
House  hide  that  from  the  public.  The 
American  citizens  are  entitled  to  know 
the  truth. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  gentleman, 
and  when  he  is  twisting  my  arm  in  the 
well  sometime  in  the  future,  it  will  be 
nice  that  the  audience  will  be  able  to 
witness  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  in  this  Chamber  that 
would  dare  twist  your  arm  in  the  well. 

The  third  ingredient  in  the  sunshine 
resolution  is  one  that  removes  the  se- 
crecy surrounding  the  signing  of  dis- 
charge petitions.  I  think  it  will  be  of  a 
shock  to  many  Americans  to  find  that 
this  Chamber  clouds  the  discharge  pe- 
tition process  in  secrecy  and  refuses  to 
allow  the  public  to  know  the  names  of 
individual  Members  who  sign  that  dis- 
charge petition. 

I  think,  as  the  Members  are  well 
aware,  those  discharge  petitions  are 
necessary  because  when  a  committee 
chairman  will  refuse  to  bring  a  meas- 
ure to  the  floor  for  a  vote  by  the  elect- 
ed Representatives  of  this  country, 
there  is  an  alternative  and  that  alter- 
native is  for  the  Members  to  sign  a  dis- 
charge petition.  And  when  we  reach  a 
majority  of  the  Chamber,  that  then 
can  effect  a  discharge  from  the  com- 
mittee. And  it  is  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent beca.',ise  the  democracy  of  our 
country  depends  on  us  being  able  to 
get  a  recorded  vote  or  a  vote  on  the 
issues  of  concern  to  this  Nation. 

We  need  look  no  further  thrji  some 
of  the  abuses  that  have  occurred  in 
this  session  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
crime  bills  that  have  not  been  permit- 
ted to  come  to  the  floor.  The  Immigra- 
tion Act  has  currently  been  bottled  up 
in  this  Congress  for  months  on  end. 
Hopefully,  that  is  coming  to  an  end 
110x1  week. 

Mr.  MACK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful if  we  put  in  context  what  the  dis- 
charge petition  is  used  for.  And  I 
think  as  we  go  through,  as  you  have 
just  been  mentioning  it,  it  becomes 
fairly  obvious  as  to  why  it  has  been 
kept  secret  all  these  years  as  to  who  is 
signed  on  to  a  discharge  petition. 

Again,  remember  a  discharge  peti- 
tion is  used  to  discharge  a  bill  from  a 
committee  because  the  Speaker  or  the 
leadership  says  that  they  do  not  want 
that  piece  of  legislation  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  be  voted  on.  And 
as  the  Rules  of  the  House  were  devel- 
oped over  the  years,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  discharge  petition  would  be  allowed, 
that  is,  if  a  certain  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  to  sign  that— in 
essence  saying  that  we  demand  that 
that  legislation  come  to  the  floor  of 
the    House— it    would   allow    for   the 


power  of  the  Speaker  to  be  circum- 
vented, or  the  power  of  the  schedule 
to  be  circumvented  and  to  bring  the 
legislation  directly  to  the  floor. 

D  1940 
So  by  keeping  it  secret,  though, 
what  it  really  meant  was  that  if  some- 
one, let  us  say,  back  home  were  to  ask 
me,  would  I  sign  a  discharge  petition 
so  that  we  could  get  the  number  up  to 
218,  I  could  say  to  them,  well,  certain- 
ly I  have  signed  that  discharge  peti- 
tion, fully  realizing  that  no  one  would 
ever  know  whether  I  did  or  did  not. 
therefore  really  taking  the  pressure 
off  me  to  be  the  215th.  216th.  217th. 
that  would  finally  put  the  discharge 
petition  to  the  point  where  they  would 
have  to  bring  the  legislation  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

It  is  interesting  that  a  Member  could 
sign  that  discharge  petition,  tell  the 
person  at  home  that  they  had  signed 
that  petition  to  force  the  legislation  to 
the  House  floor  and  then  go  back  the 
next  day  and  scratch  their  name  off 
that  discharge  petition,  and  no  record 
would  be  made  of  that  whatsoever, 
publicly. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  understand.  I  think  it 
was  the  last  session  of  Congress,  when 
there  was  the  attempt  and  finally  it 
was  successful  through  the  use  of  the 
discharge  petition,  brought  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  debate. 

What  happened  was  that  as  the 
number  got  closer  to  218,  some  of 
those  people  who  had  signed  on  before 
were  talked  out  of  it,  some  people  say 
that  there  may  have  been  a  little  pres- 
sure applied  to  remove  that  individ- 
ual's name  from  the  list;  but  what 
happened  is  that  some  of  us  caught 
on— I  should  not  say  us,  I  was  not  here 
at  the  time— some  Members  caught  on; 
they  got  14  or  15  or  16  to  agree  to  go 
down  all  at  one  time  so  they  caught 
the  opposition  off  guard  and  the  218 
number  was  reached. 

But  the  point  I  am  raising  and  the 
reason  I  support  wholeheartedly  your 
resolution  particularly  in  this  area  of  a 
public  discharge  petition  is  because  it 
really  does  make  Members  be  account- 
able. That  is  what  we  are  asking  for. 

When  your  constituent  back  home 
says,  "Hank  Brown,  are  you  on  that 
discharge  petition?"  they  are  going  to 
know  whether  Hank  Brown  is  on 
there.  They  have  the  right  to  know 
that.  They  have  the  right  to  be  able  to 
demand  of  their  Representative  that 
he  sign. 

If  he  does  not  want  to  sign,  that  is 
perfectly  all  right.  But  we  just  want  to 
provide  the  opportunity  to  let  the 
American  people  know  whether  they 
are  signed  on  or  whether  they  are  not. 

So  I  really  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  including  that  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman I  think  has  made  a  superb 
point  in  this  regard.  Let  me  give  a 
practical  example,  because  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  it  earlier  on  the  dis- 
charge petition  that  affected  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  secret  that  the 
leadership  of  this  body  has  not  been 
willing,  unfortunately,  to  bring  the 
balanced  budget  proposal  to  the  floor. 
I  say  unfortunate  because  I  think  the 
polls  clearly  show  that  the  American 
people  favor  that  measure. 

One  of  the  things  that  happened  in 
a  previous  year  was  that  a  number  of 
people  signed  on  as  sponsors  of  that 
balanced  budget  resolution,  knowing 
that  it  would  not  come  to  the  floor;  at 
least  some  of  them  did. 

What  we  found  was  that  because  the 
discharge  petition  was  secret,  people 
did  not  know  who  was  willing  to  stand 
up  and  ask  that  that  measure  come  to 
the  floor.  What  we  had  occur  in  this 
very  Chamber  were  people  who  were 
holding  out  to  the  public  that  they 
were  sponsors  of  the  balanced  budget 
resolution;  when  it  finally  came  for  a 
vote,  because  it  was  forced  to,  because 
of  the  discharge  petition  process, 
voted  against  it. 

In  other  words.  Members  who  had 
told  their  constituents  that  they  were 
sponsors  of  that  amendment  voted 
against  that  when  it  came  up  for  a 
vote.  And  I  think  the  discharge  peti- 
tion eliminating  the  secrecy  surround- 
ing the  discharge  petition  process, 
opening  it  up  to  the  public,  will  serve 
our  public  far  better;  knowing  the 
facts,  which  I  think  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  democracy,  is  the  key  toward 
better  representation  on  this  issue  as 
well  as  others. 

Well,  the  fourth  major  item  that  is 
included  in  the  sunshine  resolution  of 
1984-85  is  one  that  calls  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  phantom  legislating  by  abol- 
ishing the  proxy  voting  system  present 
in  many  of  our  committees.  I  think  it 
may  come  as  a  shock  to  many  Ameri- 
cans that  this  body  unfortunately  fol- 
lows a  phantom  voting  process  where- 
by proxies  are  cast  and  votes  are  cast 
in  committees  without  the  Member 
being  even  present  in  that  committee. 

That  means  literally  that  a  Mem- 
ber's vote  would  be  cast  for  or  against 
a  measure  or  for  or  against  an  amend- 
ment, without  that  Member  even 
being  present  in  the  committee  or 
even  knowing  what  was  before  that 
committee. 

And  I  think  this  may  be  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  problems  that  we 
face  in  the  House  process. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason:  The  expe- 
rience that  I  had  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  Colorado  reflected  oftentimes 
that  most  of  our  votes  were  not  par- 
ticularly partisan  votes. 
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Oh.  yes.  there  were  partisan  votes,  a  good  argument,  and  you  sit   there  This  is  our  only  opportunity  to  talk 

but  most  of  them  were  not  partisan,  and   you   make   this   argument    to  an  about  the  issues  that  concern  us.  the 

On  most  of  the  votes,  men  and  women  almost    empty   Chamber   because   the  American  Agenda,  as  we  have  referred 

would  sit   down,   in   good   conscience.  Members  w  ho  are  going  to  vote  did  not  to  it.  So  there  is  nothing  wrong,  there 

listen  to  the  evidence,  listen  to  the  wit  show  up  to  vote  but  rather  gave  their  i.s    no    embarrassment    that    anybody 

nesses.  listen  to  the  amendments  that  proxies    to    the    chairman    or    to    the  should   feel   because  the  Chamber  is 

were    offered,    often    we    found    that  ranking    Member    or    to    one    of    the  empty. 

party  lines  were  crossed,  that  men  and  Members  who  perhaps  has  an  opposite  But  then  when  you  move  to  the  next 

women  interested  in  the  good  of  the  point  of  view  from  yours.  question,  that  is,  suppose  the  cameras 

State  came   together   in   a   feeling   of  So.  instead  of  having  the  opportuni-  should    pan    the    floor   of   the   House 

what  made  good  legislation.  ly  to  persuade  people  to  change  their  during   the   rest   of   the  day.   I   mean 

I  find  that  .sadly  absent  from  many  mind,  which  is  one  business  that  we  wju-n  some  questions  are  coming  up 
of  the  proceedings  here  in  the  House  are  in.  we  are  here  to  be  advocates,  about  how  we  are  going  to  spend  $8. 
of  Representatives.  I  think  the  Repre-  you  sit  there  and  talk  to  an  empty  jg  jjq  billion  and  we  only  find  that 
sentative  suffers  from  it.  What  is  lost  room  and  the  vote  is  concluded,  is  de-  maybe  15  Members  of  the  House  are 
is  not  just  the  camaraderie,  what  is  cided  before  you  ever  get  a  chance  to  \^rc.  Maybe  there  are  30  members  of 
lost  is  the  very  e.ssential  ingredient  of  make  ymir  pitch  to  try  to  persuade  (,.,p  j.,^ff  ^^^  ^^.^  here,  but  15  Mem- 
democracy,  of  people  sitting  and  lis  people.  bers  of  the  House.  Then  the  question 
tening  to  the  facts  and  developing  a  I  think  again  we  are  driving  our  begins  to  develop,  well.  I  understand 
response  based  on  those  facts  .selves  out  of  this  democratic  process,  a  ^.^^  those  fellows  are  not  on  the  floor 

And  a  proxy  voting  system  sounds  a  very  important  element  in  the  demo-  during  special  orders  because,  after  all. 
death  knell  to  that  very  important  cratic  proce.ss:  and  that  is  the  opportu-  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  [^^^  ^^y  j  mean.  yes. 
democratic  process  because  what  hap-  nity  to  persuade  people  to  .see  things  ^^^^  ^^^^.^  concluded  their  normal  leg- 
pens  is.  instead  of  being  there  to  li.sten  the  way  you  think  they  should  be  seen  jsiaij^e  business,  but  the  question 
to  the  facts,  .someone  simply  gives  a  or  at  least  to  make  your  best  argument  really  comes  up  then  during  the  day.  if 
ranking  Member  or  the  leading  for  your  position.  thev'are  not  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
Member  their  proxy  and  leaves  the  Mr.  BROWN  ol  Colorado.  Mr.  ^^^\^^  special  orders  well  certainly 
committee;   is   not    there   to   hear   the  Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman  really  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^   ^.^^   jIq^'j.  ^^   '^^^  House 


facts,  is  not   there  to  make  up  their  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  with  that 

own  mind:  is  not  there  to  cast  the  con-  So  often  I  have  talked  to  people  who 

stituents'  votes.  have  come  thou.sands  of  miles  to  testi- 

So.  you  have  legislation  being  draft^  fy   on    an    important    Lssue.    on.^   that     ^.^^  ^^,^  ^^^^  j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  li^^l^  ^^,^^ 

ed  by  a  handful  o    people  who  hold  they   perhaps   know   more  about   cer-  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

the  proxies.  Often  the  majority  mem-  tainly  than  anyone  on  the  committee     j^^^ibers  are  not  on  the  floor  of  the 


during  normal  business  activity.  The 
answer  is.  no,  they  are  not. 
What  we  are  told,  at  least  what   I 


House,  in  case  people  come  into  the 


bers  on  that  committee  may  well  run  does,  and   much   to  their  surpri.se  or 

that  committee  on  many  issues  simply  chagrin,  they  go  that  that  committee  „             .  wonder  where  everybody 

by  themselves,  because  they  hold  the  hearing  and  find  there  are  only  one  or  ^^''',^1,^^^,  Lck  doinrthe  most  im- 

proxies.  two   Memt>ers   present   out   of  a  very     ;  „.„^.    ,.  „,  ,,,„,.  „„„  j„   thov 

So  the  proxy  voting  system  is  used  large  committee,  and  of  course  they  P^'^^^l^n^H,  mn^f  IffPctivPuL  of 

now  to  allow  us  to  not  do  our  work  on  are  disappointed,  shocked,  that   they  are  spending  the  most  effective  use  of 

Mondays  and  Fridays  becau.se  it  does  have  spent  the  time,  money,  and  effort  "^^""  "'"f '"  Th^  Tl^fi^^or,  ic  ==.vincr 

not  force  us  to  hold  committee  hear-  to  come  and  simply  not  even  be  heard.  ^""^  ,1^'^^  ^'.'f  ^J^J:  ^^IV^J^^J^t 

ings  at  times  when  Members  can  be  Eliminating    this    phantom    voting.  "^'^'^^    ^^e   gentleman    has   implied    is 

there.  So  it  permits  going  to  a  .Vday  proxy   voting   idea.   I   think  would  do  ^at.  wait  a  minute    that  is  not  really 

workweek  instead  of  a  full  workweek.  more  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  leg-  l^''   case    becau.se    they    haxe    to    use 

It   allows   legislation    to   take   place  islation     to    correct     that     particular  Proxies,  they  have  to  vote  by  proxy 

concentrating  power  in  the  hands  of  a  problem  than  any  other  single  meas-  Y"*^     ^^^'^        '"*'                   '  ^^^ 

few  instead  of  in  the  hands  of  many  ure  I  can  think  of.  liif*''          .          ,_                          .»  .u 

Members  of  the  body,  and  it  destroys  i  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori-  The  question  then  comes  up:  If  they 

the  very  essential  ingredient  to  a  de-  da  "  ^'"'^    "-2^   «"    ^^^    ""O""   °}  ^^^    "°"^^ 

mocracy.  I  think:  that  of  the  process  ^  ,„,„  during  special  orders,  and  they  are  not 

of  learning  about  an  issue  and  debat-  ^  ^^^^  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the 

ing  and  working  on  it  together.  Mr.  MACK.  I  would  like  to  tie  in  a  normal  business  day.  and  they  are  not 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  couple  of  points  that  have  been  made  in    committee,    then    I    think    it    is    a 

gentleman  yield?  so  far  becau.se  they  do  kind  of  fit  to-  pretty     legitimate    question    to    say. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  gether.  where  are  they? 

the  gentleman  from  California.    «  The  point  that  we  have  been  raising  You  know  what  the  next  response 

Mr.   HUNTER.    I   think   once   again  is  that  we  feel  that  the  floor  of  the  is?  The  next  response  is  oh.  they  are 

the  gentleman  has  hit  a  key  frustra-  House  should  be  panned  on  a  regular  in    another    committee.    Well,    some 

tion  perhaps   that   is  experienced   by  basis  just    like   is   happening   here   in  Members  around  here  have  two  major 

mary  Members  of  this  body.  special   orders.   We  do  not   have  any  committees     and     two    subcommittee 

You  know  we  are  all  advocates  in  a  concern  that  the  House  may  be  viewed  meetings   that   they   are   requirefl   to 

way.  We  advocate  a  position  that  our  as  an  empty  shell,  because  what  hap-  attend. 

constituents  take:  we  advocate  our  po-  pens  is  that  once  this  begins— well,  let  The  question  I  would  pose  is:  Who  is 

sitions  that  reflect  the  feelings  in  our  us  just  take  special  orders.  When  the  doing  the  work  here?  You  cannot  be 

districts  and  perhaps  our  feelings  for  floor  of  the  House  is  panned  now  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  all  day  long, 

what  is  best  for  the  country.  there  is  no  one  here,  the  question  is  You   cannot   be   on   the   floor  of   the 

And  there  is  nothing  more  frustrat-  raised,  well,  where  are  Members  of  the  House     during     special     hours.     You 

ing  I  think,  than  sitting  in  a  commit-  House  during  special  orders?  And  the  cannot  be  in  each  committee  hearing, 

tee  room  when  a  vote  is  being  taken  very   realistic   response    is   that.    well.  Then  why  have  all  these  things  been 

and  you  think  you  have  a  persuasive  there  are  other  things  that  are  going  set  up  if  it  is  impossible  to  meet  them, 

argument:  an  argument  that  is  going  on.  Some  of  the  Members  are  on  their  So  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 

to  move  many  Members  on  the  Pepub-  way  back  home.  That  is  a  very  legiti-  the  reason  that  we  are  having  some 

lican    and    Democratic    sides    to    vote  mate  thing.  Nobody  should  be  embar-  trouble  getting  people  to  listen,  that  is 

your  way.  and  you  think  you  have  got  rassed  by  that.  from    the    leadership    standpont.    to 


listen   to  the  questions  that  we  are  do  not  think  that  is  beyond  Members  tigatory  committees  a  full  77  percent 

raising   is   because   it   really   exposes  of  Congress.  Most  of  them  are  very  of  the  Members  responding  indicated 

what  is  going  on  up  here.  That  com-  hard    working    people    in    their    own  that  the  committees  were  not  doing  an 

mittee  assigiunents  have  really  been  right.  I  think  most  of  the  voters  in  adequate  job  of  oversight.  While  only 

doled  out  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  this  country  expect  people  to  put  in  at  15  percent  felt  they  were, 

political  pitch  back  home.  "I  am  too  least  a  5-day  workweek.  There  is  no  Let  me  emphasize,  this  survey  was 

important  to  replace  me.  I  am  on  two  reason  that  the  Members  of  the  House  not  just  done  of  Republican  Members, 

major  committees,  two  major  subcom-  could  not  do  that.  The  simple  fact  is  it  was  done  of  both  Democratic  and 

mittees.  I  have  a  lot  of  impact  and  a  that  the  gentleman  from  Florid;?,  and  Republican  Members.  And  77  percent 

lot  of  knowledge  that  I  have  learned."  the    gentleman    from    California    are  of  those  who  responded  indicated  we 

But  when  you  really  start  to  delve  ones  who  take  their  responsibility  seri-  were  not  doing  an  adequate  job  with 

into  it.  where  are  they?  ously  and  they  are  here  through  a  full  oversight. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The  gen-  day  and  are  willing  to  explore  issues  i  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  parti- 
tleman  makes  a  very  telling  point  and  even  after  the  regular  session  has  gone  san  issue.  I  think  proper  overshight  of 
I  think  those  who  are  familiar  with  on.  our  legislative  areas  is  an  important 
how  our  House  operates  certainly  can  Unfortunately,  the  proxy  voting  function  and  must  be  followed  up  on. 
appreciate  it.  Indeed,  the  response  you  gimmick  prevents  the  House  from  sol-  g^  j^  should  not  be  done  in  a  show- 
get  when  you  talk  about  this  is  that  idly  addressing  the  work  issue  that  ^oat  fashion.  It  should  not  be  done  for 
you  have  to  have  proxy  voting  because  most  Members  unfortunately  have  g^  propaganda  purpose.  It  ought  to  be 
I  may  well  have  two  conmiittees  that  avoided.  ^^^^  for  the  purpose  it  is  meant  for, 
meet  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  MACK.  Just  one  more  point,  if  I  ^^^  legislating,   for  correcting  errors. 

Let  me  suggest  that  that  is  an  abso-  could,   to  expand   on   the   gentleman  ^^^  discovering  problems 

lute    tragedy    because    unfortunately  from  California's  point.  j^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  improve  it?  Well. 

some  of  our  committees  do  meet  at  the  ^  It  is  a  little  bit  disheartening,  the  ^^^  sunshine  resolution  believes  that 
same  time. 


fact  is  it  takes  a  lot  of  the  incentive 


we  should  adopt  oversight  agendas  by 


The  irony,  though    and  this  really  away  to  go  toa^ommittee  hearing  ^^^^  ^^^^^  committee  within  60  days 

get^  to  the  heart  of  why  this  change  m  fully  prepared  to  make  what  you  think  beginning  of  the  Congress.  That 

proxy  voting  is  so  essential,  the  irony  is    a    very    logical,    educated    debate  imnortant    because  that  lavs  out  a 

is  this:  Many  of  our  committees  simply  about  a  particular  subject  and  enter  r.gZrS'fS  how  we  Lfgoing  to 

meet    on    Wednesdays    and    perhaps  into  that  with  maybe  half  of  the  mem-  ^Sed  ?hroughou?Thrvear  It  mikes 

Tuesdays  and  a  few  on  Thursdays  for  bers     there,     maybe     three-quarters.  P;^""^  .nvestigatSrfuiSion    the  over^ 

part  of  the  day.  maybe  25  percent  and  find  that  those  Jf '  t  ^inction  not  one  thS  is  haph^- 

And  the  point  is  that  they  have  not  who  have  come,  who  have  entered  mto  "^^i"  VoHne  Jhat  s  sub  ect  to  a  polS- 

developed  a  full  5-day  workweek  for  J^L^'^u' S  L\de'  drha'J'e 's°om:  ?lf  wrm^b^t'one'^SS^ves  Tsys- 

the  committees.  that   you   have   made   do   have   some  .           .      f„,,owiin    on    the    lecislation 

You  say.  is  that  possible?  Most  of  value.  And  that  yes.  there  is  maybe  S^^jLis  country  aS  this  House  m 

our  legislatures  in  the  Nation   have  some   reason   to   consider   the   points  ^I'^^^^llV^y^^^^ 

solved  this  problem.  The  way  they  do  that  you  have  made.  Yes,  you  might  dea  with.  That,  while  not  considered  a 

it  is  very  simple.  If  you  are  aligned  to  even  be  able  to  get  those  who  were  P*'"^'^."^^''^^,,'!.^ ."^•^^"^^- '^  °"^/^f^U' 

two  conunittees.  and  most  Members  in  there  maybe  just  think  twice  about  very  important  for  the  proper  func- 

the  House  are  assigned  to  two  commit-  their  vote  and  even  sometimes  to  vote  tioning  oi  inis  ooay. 

tees,  some  fortunate  are  assigned  even  with  you.  g  2000 

a  third  one.  If  that  happens  in  the  But  it  is  impossible  to  convince  a  .^i.           .1..                      ^ 

State  legislature,  all  they  do  is  say  proxy  vote  that  they  should  vote  with  The  sixth  change  that  is  envisioned 

that   the   committees   in   category   A  you.  That  is  the  part-when  we  are  so  by  the  bunset  Resolution  of  1984-85  is 

meet  on  Mondays  and  Friday,  commit-  outnumbered   in   the   committees,    in  one  that  will  provide  for  reliable  and 

tees  in  category  B  meet  on  Tuesdays  the  committee  ratio,  in  the  first  place,  advance   notice   for   the   House   lioor 

and  Wednesdays,  and  committees  in  to  not  even  have  the  opportunity  to  work. 

category  C  meet  on  Thursdays.  The  talk  to  those  Members  and  convince  Now.  various  groups  like  the  League 

days  are  not  important.  What  is  im-  them,  or  to  at  least  attempt  to  con-  of  Women  Voters  and  Common  Cause 

portant  is  that  you  have  general  cate-  vince   them   that   our   argument   has  and  a  number  of  States  around  this 

gories  of  committees  and  a  variety  of  merit.                                  '  country  have  led  the  crusade  to  open 

times  when  they  meet  so  they  do  not  So  I  think  the  point  that  the  gentle-  up  the  legislative  process,  and  a  key 

have  duplicate  times.  man  from  California  made  is  an  excel-  ingredient  is  that  the  voters  have  an 

In  other  words,  the  problem  of  being  lent  one.  idea  of  when  something  is  coming  to 

on  several  committees  Is  not  insolv-  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the  floor,  that  it  does  not  come  up  at 

able.  It  Is  not  one  that  the  mind  of  the  gentleman.  the  last  minute,  that  there  is  public 

man  is  incapable  of  dealing  with.  The  The  next  item  is  the  Sunshine  Reso-  notice  when  that  is  considered,  so  that 

simple  fact  is  it  is  dealt  with  by  most  lution  of  1984-85  is  one  that  I  think  is  citizens  who  want  to  make  input  can 

legislatures  in  the  entire  Nation,  dealt  essential  to  a  proper  approach  toward  contact  their  legislators,  can  let  their 

with  satisfactorily.  legislating  in  a  responsible  way.  That  views  be  expressed  and  known.  People 

The  reason  we  have  not  gone  to  that  is  an  area  that  many  people  do  not  can  plan  on  when  something  is  coming 
very  logical  approach  is  because  of  think  of,  but  oversight  is  an  important  to  the  floor.  So  instead  of  it  being  an 
proxy  voting,  because  of  proxy  voting  function  of  this  legislative  body,  to  not  insiders  game,  where  you  pass  some- 
they  have  consolidated  the  committee  only  pass  the  laws  but  to  undertand  thing  through  on  a  trick  or  a  surprise 
meetings  for  the  very  purpose  of  not  how  those  laws  are  affected,  how  they  or  scheduling  in  an  unforetold 
having  people  there,  to  make  the  influence  activities  and  how  the  ad-  moment,  when  other  Members  or  the 
power  of  that  committee  concentrated  ministration  of  those  laws  is  being  public  in  general  cannot  make  an 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  people,  to  hide  handled.  input,  that  you  have  a  legislative  cal- 
from  the  public  what  really  Is  going  Now,  it  is  very  clear.  I  think,  to  endar,  that  you  do  at  least  have  sever- 
on.  anyone  who  has  followed  investigatory  al  legislative  days  in  advance  notice  of 

And  the  change  in  the  proxy  voting  committees  that  they  do  have  an  over-  what  is  coming  up. 

will  not  only  mean  much  better  legis-  sight  process.  But  a  survey  in  1980  of  This,  while  it  sounds  like  a  minor 

lation.  but  I  believe  it  wUl  force  onto  House   Members   revealed    that    with  technical  amendment,  is  one  that  I  arn 

this  House  a  5-day  workweek.  Now  I  regard  to  select  committees  and  inves-  convinced    would    have    a    profound 
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effect  on  providing  for  full  public 
input  and  full  legislative  input  to  that 
process. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  There  are  a  couple  of 
points  that  come  to  my  mind  that  you 
were  referring  to  in  that  aspect  of  the 
sunshine  resolution.  Has  the  gentle- 
man had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
Common  Cause  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  about  this  resolution? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  have 
contacted  troth  groups,  and  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  we  will  have  their  sup- 
port. 

I  might  mention  that  the  bulk  of  the 
things  that  are  in  this  sunshine  resolu- 
tion are  ones  which  those  groups  fa- 
vored in  Colorado,  as  I  believe  those 
groups  favored  much  of  what  went  on 
in  Florida  and  California.  So  it  is  very 
much  in  line  with  what  they  have  sup- 
ported in  the  past,  and  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  we  will  have  their  sup- 
f>ort. 

With  regard  to  the  public  notice  spe- 
cifically, this  is  one  of  the  items  that 
they  felt  most  strongly  about. 

Mr.  MACK.  Not  only  would  it  be 
helpful  to  them,  but  I  think  it  also  ties 
back  in  to  the  comments  we  were 
making  a  i\:'\  minutes  ago  about  the 
committees,  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittees. It  makes  sense  to  kind  of 
make  all  of  this  kind  of  fit  into  an 
overall  plan  about  what  we  do  up  here 
so  that  we  could  in  fact  plan  other 
things  that  we  have  to  do  as  Members 
of  Congress. 

Some  people  have  to  go  back  and  are 
involved  in  heavy  campaigns,  which  is 
part  of  the  political  process.  Certainly 
they  have  the  right  to  be  able  to 
schedule  their  work  both  in  their 
homes  and  in  Washington.  It  certainly 
would  be  helpful  to  have  not  only  the 
floor  notice  for  everyone  throughout 
the  country  but  also  for  Member  of 
Congress. 

But  I  would  be  hopeful  that 
Common  Cause  would  come  and  assist 
us  in  this  particular  effort,  because  it 
does  seem  like  something  that  very 
naturally  fits  into  their  ideals  and  ob- 
jectives. 

So  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
them  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  I  would  hope  that  within  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time— and 
maybe  you  could  enlighten  me  as  to 
how  long  it  might  l)e  before  we  might 
hear  back  from  those  groups. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  At  this 
point  we  do  not  have  a  deadline  from 
them,  but  I  know  of  their  interest  in 
these  matters  at  the  State  level,  and  I 
am  optimistic  that  we  will  hear  a  posi- 
tive response  from  them  in  this  area. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman  fully.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  Common  Cause  has  looked 
over  the  entire  package,  the  entire 
sunshine  package,  and  approved  it,  or 
they  have  seen  parts  of  it? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  They 
have  seen  the  entire  package,  and  I 
think  are  just  beginning  their  process 
in  considering  it.  The  reason  I  am  opti- 
mistic about  it  is  it  corresponds  in 
many  areas  to  exactly  what  has  been 
advocated  at  State  legislative  areas  in 
terms  of  their  sunshine  proposals  that 
have  been  brought  into  effect  in  many 
of  our  States. 

One  thing  I  might  mention  to  clarify 
the  impact  of  this  particular  notice  re- 
quirement of  2  legislative  days  notice. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  members  of 
the  public,  certainly  Members  of  this 
body  were  somewhat  surprised  when  a 
certain  pay  raise  passed  here  a  few- 
years  ago.  What  happened  was  a  pay 
raise  for  Members  of  this  body  was  in- 
cluded in  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
was  brought  to  the  floor  very  quickly. 
And  the  fact  that  there  was  not 
proper  notice  was  one  of  the  reasons 
people  were  not  aware  of  that  pay 
raise  being  slipped  through. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Is  the  gentleman  re- 
ferring to  the  pay  raise  that  was  at- 
tached to  the  black  lung  bill? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The  so- 
called  black  lung  bill  indeed. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  that  was  the 
black  lung-green  pocket  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  phrased  it  proper- 
ly. 

You  ask  why  that  sort  of  thing  hap- 
pens. The  reason  things  like  that 
happen  is  because  people  do  not  have 
an  adequate  chance  to  review  the  leg- 
islation and  look  at  it. 

There  is  no  secret  that  the  staffs 
here  are  enormous.  My  personal  feel- 
ing is  that  they  are  far  too  large.  But 
the  point  is.  we  do  have  the  means  to 
review  that  legislation.  The  key  ingre- 
dient is  to  have  notice  of  which  of  the 
10,000  or  so  bills  which  are  introduced 
every  year  are  coming  to  the  floor  for 
action,  so  we  have  the  means  to  digest 
those  bills,  to  be  forewarned,  to  be 
forearmed,  to  take  the  kind  of  proper 
legislative  action  thr.t  the  bill  calls  for. 

But  the  absence  of  proper  notice  for 
what  will  be  considered  on  the  floor 
allows  the  leadership  of  this  body,  un- 
fortunately, if  they  choose  to,  to  slip 
through  items  that  have  not  had 
proper  review. 

I  think  what  we  will  find  with 
proper  notice  is  that  we  will  have  the 
kind  of  public  input  that  will  improve 
the  quality  of  legislation,  that  you  will 
not  have  these  exotic  surprises  sprung 
on  the  American  public  in  this  way. 

The  next  item  that  is  included  in  the 
Sunshine  Resolution  1984-85  is  a 
measure  that  would  provide  for  allow- 


ing dissenting  views  to  be  included  in 
the  House-Senate  conference  reports. 

Now,  this  may  sound  like  a  mechani- 
cal procedure.  But  what  happens  here, 
basically,  is  that  a  majority  report 
from  that  conference  committee 
comes  back  to  both  Houses  of  the 
body. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  dis- 
senting viewpoints  or  minority  view- 
points be  permitted.  All  it  does  is  bring 
to  light  for  public  inspection  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  real  disagreements 
and  understand  the  real  issues  that 
are  before  the  body  when  a  conference 
report  comes  back.  And.  unfortunate- 
ly, the  way  our  rules  operate  now, 
they  tend  to  hide  from  the  public,  and 
hide  from  the  Members  the  dissent 
that  might  be  present  in  those  confer- 
ence reports. 

So  once  again  we  are  opening  up  the 
process  with  this  amendment.  This 
would  provide  for  the  printing  in  the 
Record  those  dissenting  viewpoints, 
minority  viewpoints,  it  would  provide  a 
way  to  alert  the  legislators,  as  well  as 
the  public,  that  there  is  a  second  view 
involved  that  needs  lo  be  considered 
when  the  measure  comes  back  for  a 
vote. 

The  final  discussion  that  is  included 
here  is  a  requirement  that  representa- 
tive party  ratios  be  used  in  the  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  of  this 
House. 

You  know,  this  is  simply  a  matter  of 
fairness.  We  hear  a  great  deal  from 
time  to  time  in  this  Chamber  about 
fairness.  There  is  no  more  basic  ele- 
ment in  a  legislative  body's  fairness 
that  to  have  a  representative  ratio. 

What  we  are  seeing  here  is,  unfortu- 
nately, I  think  to  the  shame  of  this 
House,  we  have  a  number  of  commit- 
tees that  are  made  up  with  a  signifi- 
cantly different  ratio  of  Members  than 
the  membership  of  the  whole  House. 

What  that  means  is  that  you  may 
have  61  percent  of  the  House  in  the 
current  session  Democratic  and  you 
may  have  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
particular  committees  that  are  in- 
volved having  that  kind  of  ratio  or 
that  makeup. 

Now,  why  is  that  unfair?  First  of  all, 
it  distorts  the  membership  of  this 
House.  And  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  clear  in  its  one  man-one  vote 
doctrine,  the  essence  of  democracy  is 
that  each  person's  vote  counts. 

What  this  does  is  distort  the  makeup 
of  this  body  as  it  considers  legislation 
in  committees.  You  combine  that  with 
the  very  close  rules  that  this  House 
unfortunately  must  work  with  and  you 
find  that  the  committees  play  a  criti- 
cal part  in  the  framing  of  legislation. 
So  when  you  distort  the  committees, 
you  distort  the  work  product  of  this 
Chamber. 

Now,  I  mentioned  fairness.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  while  the  Republi- 
can  Party  controls  the  U.S.  Senate, 
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they  do  not  distort  the  committee 
process  this  way.  The  Senate  allocates 
its  committee  assignments  along  a 
ratio  that  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
ratio  of  the  Members  in  the  body. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  any  fair- 
minded  person  who  takes  a  look  at  the 
legislative  bodies  on  the  State  level  in 
this  country  will  find  that  almost 
without  exception  you  have  a  fairer 
ratio  exhibited  in  those  State  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

So  the  House  is  very  unusual  in  this 
regard.  It  is  very  unusual  in  distorting 
the  membership  of  this  body's  repre- 
sentation in  committees.  It  is  unusual 
not  only  on  the  national  level,  because 
the  Senate  follows  a  different  pattern, 
but  it  is  unusual  with  regard  to  the 
whole  legislative  process  that  we  see 
throughout  the  Nation  both  at  State 
levels  and  at  times  at  local  levels. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  guess  so  that  we  can 
maybe  just  drive  on  a  little  bit  further, 
what  you  are  saying  is,  I  guess,  is  that 
if  the  Republicans  in  the  House  have 
38  percent  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  they  should  have  38  percent  of 
the  committee  assignments.  Is  it  that 
straightforward? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  That  is 
exactly  right.  I  think  it  is  normal  prac- 
tice for  the  majority  party  to  take  the 
breakage  in  percentage  if  it  is  a  deci- 
sion to  Allocate  a  portion  of  a  seat,  of 
course  the  majority,  I  think  it  is 
common  practice  that  they  would  take 
that.  But  to  deliberately  distort 
beyond  that  the  makeup  ratios  is  to 
deny  the  democratic  process.  I  believe. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man once  again  has  hit  on  a  very  key 
point.  I  think  a  lot  of  our  constituents 
think  that  Congress  operates  on  a  very 
fair  basis  and  takes  up  the  people's 
business.  I  thiiik  it  was  Alexander 
Hamilton  who  said  this  is  the  people's 
House,  this  is  where  the  issues  that 
are  important  to  Americans  are 
brought  forth,  are  debated  for  better 
or  for  worse,  and  they  are  either 
passed  or  they  are  not  passed. 

I  D  2010 

And  1  think  that  most  Americans 
would  be  surprised  to  know  that  there 
are  more  issues,  such  as  the  balanced 
budget,  which  is  supported  by  a  great 
majority  of  Americans,  according  to 
all  the  polls;  the  school  prayer,  which, 
according  to  the  Gallup  poll,  I  think, 
is  supported  by  some  80  percent  of  all 
Aniericans;  and  also  the  crime  control 
package  of  1983.  the  President's  crime 
control  package,  which  is  essential  to 
the  safety  of  our  neighborhoods  and  is 
probably  supported  by  99  percent  of 


Americans  and  which  in  fact.  I  think, 
passed  the  Senate  91  to  1.  Those  issues 
will  never  see  the  light  of  day  on  this 
House  floor  because  of  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals in  key  power  positions  in  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

You  go  back  and  talk  to  your  people 
back  in  your  district,  and  they  tell 
you,  "Gee,  when  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  vote  comes  up,  I  sure  want 
you  to  vote  for  a  balanced  budget," 
and  tell  them,  'I  sure  will."  Then  you 
go  back  and  you  realize  that  the  last 
time  it  came  up  was  quite  a  long  time 
ago. 

And  they  say,  "When  the  school 
prayer  package  comes  up,  we  would 
sure  like  you  to  vote  for  that,"  and 
you  go  back  and  look  that  up,  and  I 
think  the  last  time  the  school  prayer 
package  came  up  or  the  amendment 
came  up  was  in  1971.  I  think  I  was  in 
the  Army  at  the  time.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  were. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  I  believe,  was  in 
grade  school  at  the  time. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  He  could  have  been. 

Mr.  MACK.  In  1971? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  But  you  realize  that 
this  is  not  the  people's  House.  This  is 
a  House  in  which,  although  our  con- 
stituents send  us  here  and  feel  they 
have  one  four-hundred-thirty-fifth  of 
the  control  of  this  country  in  each 
congressional  district  when  they  elect 
us,  they  in  fact  do  not. 

I  would  submit,  for  example,  that  if 
we  could  get  President  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's crime  control  package  of  1983 
out  here  on  the  House  floor  for  a  vote, 
it  would  pass  almost  unanimously.  Yet 
it  has  been  said  by  some  powerful 
Members  of  the  Democratic  Party  who 
are  in  key  positions  that  the  bill  was 
dead  on  arrival  when  it  got  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  that  statement.  I 
have  heard  the  statement,  and,  unfor- 
timately.  it  is  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  what  was  said. 

I  might  mention  a  point  that  we  em- 
phasized at  the  start  of  the  description 
of  the  sunshine  resolution  for  1984-85. 
This  is  not  brought  to  the  House  as  a 
partisan  resolution.  The  issue  of  fair- 
ness certainly  is  not  divided  along  par- 
tisan lines.  The  issue  of  openness 
should  not  divide  along  partisan  lines. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  Democrats,  as  well  as  Republi- 
cans, in  our  citizenry  solidly  believe  in 
the  democratic  process  and  a  fair  rep- 
resentation on  the  committees,  an 
elimination  of  phantom  voting 
throughout  the  process,  an  elimina- 
tion of  the  secrecy  that  envelopes  the 
House  processes  that  does  not  allow  an 
accurate  reflection  of  what  is  going  on, 
and  an  elimination  of  the  barriers  to 
the  clean  functioning  of  the  democrat- 
ic process. 


I  think  there  is  strong  support  in 
both  parties  in  our  country  for  an 
openness  in  the  House,  for  a  willing- 
ness to  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may,  for  a  willingness  to  allow  the  real 
facts  to  come  out,  and  for  a  willingness 
to  insist  on  votes  on  the  public's  busi- 
ness. 

So  this  sunshine  resolution  is  of- 
fered not  as  a  partisan  effort,  but  it  is 
one  that  I  believe  represents  the  feel- 
ings and  aspirations  of  the  American 
people  of  all  races,  of  all  creeds,  and  of 
all  parties.  We  all  have  a  stake  in  this 
democracy,  and  if  a  few  selfish  people 
who  temporarily  run  this  House  of 
Representatives  would  choose  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  American 
people,  I  do  not  think  that  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  feeling  of  the  Mem- 
bers or  their  party  or  of  any  party  in 
this  country.  I  know  that  the  men  and 
women  involved  who  unfortunately 
have  supported  these  kinds  of  restic- 
tions  in  the  past  are  good  people.  They 
are  not  bad  people. 

What  they  need  is  an  opportunity, 
though,  I  think,  to  clean  up  the  proc- 
ess by  which  the  House  is  run  and  to 
open  up  the  doors  and  let  the  sun 
shine  in.  That  is  what  this  resolution 
is  all  about. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  ap- 
preciate the  work  and  the  effort  that 
the  gentleman  has  put  into  the  sun- 
shine resolution.  If  the  gentleman 
would  just  remain  with  us  for  a 
moment,  we  can  conclude  this. 

Clearly,  the  bringing  together  of  all 
these  different  things,  all  these  differ- 
ent points,  I  think,  will  have  an 
impact.  Last  evening  some  of  us  had 
the  opportunity  to  kind  of  go  though 
from  the  beginning  of  1984  step  by 
step  the  things  that  have  happened 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
basically  what  the  gentleman  has 
brought  us  here,  I  think,  is  a  package 
of  legislative  reform  that  really  can 
open  up  the  process  and  make  it  fair, 
make  it  available  to  the  American 
people  and  give  equal  representation, 
which  is  what  we  want. 

But  clearly,  I  think  when  you  look  at 
some  of  the  things  that  have  hap- 
pened, the  stacking  of  committees,  the 
secret  discharge  petition,  and  the  dis- 
pensing of  Calendar  Wednesday  for  all 
these  years,  it  is  just  evidence  step  by 
step  of  the  process  of  trying  to  close 
down  the  openness  of  this  House. 

So  I  just  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation and  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  the  work  he  has  done.  I  want  to 
assure  him  that  I  will  continue  to 
work  with  him  to  try  to  get  this  to 
become  the  method  of  how  we  operate 
here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
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his  vision  and  for  his  willingness  to 
continue  to  work  to  open  the  House, 
the  people's  iKxly,  to  the  democratic 
process  to  do  the  work  that  I  think 
Americans  expect  of  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  one 
of  the  most  important  statements  that 
has  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  year.  The  gentleman  has 
got  one  of  the  most  important  issues. 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  go  with  the 
gentleman  when  he  presents  it.  And  I 
am  sure  he  wants  to  personally 
present  the  sunshine  bill  to  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  this  House  and 
hope  in  fact  that  they  will  concur  that 
this  is  in  the  interest  of  MemLjrs  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  to  open  up  the  House 
and  let  a  little  sunshine  in. 

We  appreciate  the  gentleman's  lead- 
ership on  this  issue  and  coming  out 
with  this  statement  and  bringing  us 
this  issue  that  I  think  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  matter  that  we  have 
spoken  at>out  in  session,  out  of  session, 
or  during  special  orders  for  the  last 
several  months. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


AMERICAN  STEELWORKERS: 
SACRIFICES  FOR  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gavdos)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1983 
was  a  record  year  for  trade.  Last  year, 
the  United  States  imported  more 
goods  than  it  exix)rted,  resulting  in  a 
record  trade  deficit  of  $69  billion. 

1984,  too,  is  going  to  be  a  record  year 
for  trade.  Initial  projections  called  for 
a  record  deficit  of  just  over  $100  bil- 
lion, but  we  already  know  that  esti- 
mate is  far  too  low. 

In  fact,  based  on  the  first  4  months 
of  1984.  which  already  shows  a  record 
$42  billion  deficit,  the  estimated  trade 
deficit  for  the  entire  year  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $130  billion, 
nearly  twice  last  year's  record  level. 

What  does  it  mean  when  we  contin- 
ue sucking  in  imports  like  a  vacuum 
cleaner? 

It  means  more  pressure  on  American 
industry  just  to  keep  some  semblance 
of  competitiveness. 

It  means  that  American  workers  are 
losing  jobs,  joljs  that  may  never  be  re- 
placed. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in 
recent  years  that  the  reason  American 


industry  has  not  been  competitive  is 
because  American  workers  are  too  self- 
centered— too  concerned  with  their 
wages  and  fringe  benefits— to  care 
about  the  futures  of  the  companies 
that  employ  them. 

That,  my  friends,  is  a  lot  of  baloney. 
To  argue  that  the  American  worker 
does  not  care  about  the  company  for 
which  he  works  is  like  saying  foreign 
manufacturers  are  not  dumping  their 
excess  production  in  the  United  States 
at  cutrate  prices  just  for  a  share  of  the 
American  market. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  record-set- 
ting example  of  what  I  mean.  Let  me 
just  point  out  the  sacrifices  American 
workers,  and,  more  specifically,  Ameri- 
can steelworkers,  have  made  as  their 
contribution  toward  the  stability  and 
competitiveness  of  the  American  steel 
industry. 

In  March  1983.  the  major  steel  com- 
panies and  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  signed  a  labor  agreement  un- 
pre^  -dented  in  the  47year  history  of 
steel  labor  negotiations.  For  the  first 
time  ever,  the  parties  agreed  to 
reduce— that  is  right,  to  cut  back- 
wage  and  benefit  costs— by  very  sub- 
stantial amounts,  I  might  add. 

In  i?r-*  except  for  the  1979  Chrysler- 
UAW  a  .reement.  no  other  agreements 
between  basic  industries  and  unions 
have  imposed  cuts  approaching  the 
10.9-percent  wage  rat  ^  reductions 
stated  in  the  1983  steel  agreement. 

What  did  that  agreement  do?  Well 
let  us  look  at  it  from  two  perspec- 
tives—earnings reductions  and  benefit 
cuts. 

Under  the  agreement,  wage  rates 
were  reduced  by  $1.31  for  a  10.9-per- 
cent average  cut— incentive  pay  was 
reduced  by  an  average  of  11.3  per- 
cent-premium pay  for  Sunday  work 
was  cut  from  l':i  times  to  1'4  times 
regular  hourly  rates,  and  cost-of-living 
adjustments  were  canceled  for  the 
first  17  months  of  the  contract:  will 
begin  only  after  4-percent  inflation, 
based  on  the  March  1984  CPI,  for  the 
next  12  months:  and  after  1.5-percent 
inflation,  based  on  the  March  1985 
CPI.  for  the  final  12  months  of  the 
contract. 

This  is  coupled  with  a  moderate  res- 
toration formula.  Wage  rates  will  be 
restored  over  a  3-year  period  at  40 
cents  for  1984.  40  cents  for  1985.  and 
45  cents  for  1986. 

Also,  incentive  pay  will  follow  a  simi- 
lar pattern  of  restoration  and  premi 
um  pay  will  not  return  to  the  precon- 
tract level  until  1986. 

Insofar  as  benefits  are  concerned,  in- 
stead of  11  holidays  a  year,  there  are 
now  10,  regular  vacations  were  re- 
duced by  1  week  during  the  first  year 
of  the  contract,  vacation  bonuses  have 
been  eliminated,  extended  vacations, 
the  equivalent  of  1.3  weeks  a  year, 
have  been  eliminated,  and  company 
contributions  for  supplemental  unem- 
ployment    compensation     (SUB)     in- 


crease from  17,5  cents  an  hour  to  67,5 
cents  for  the  first  35  months  of  the 
agreement  and  then  drop  to  42.5  cents 
for  the  final  6  months. 

The  average  reduction  in  hourly  em- 
ployment costs  resulting  from  the  var- 
ious wage  and  benefit  cuts  was  $2.70 
immediately,  not  including  COLA  ef- 
fects. Of  this  amount.  50  cents  was  di- 
verted to  SUB  contributions,  leaving  a 
net  savings  averaging  $2.20  per  hour 
worked— slightly  less  than  10  percent 
of  total  employment  costs. 

In  addition  to  the  negotiated  savings 
of  $2.20  per  hour,  total  employment 
costs  in  the  steel  industry  have 
dropped  dramatically  for  other  rea- 
sons over  the  past  year. 

In  1983,  large  numbers  of  workers 
were  laid  off,  workers  who  nonetheless 
were  entitled  to  continued  insurance 
coverage,  pension  funding,  and  vaca- 
tion pay.  By  early  1984,  most  of  those 
costs  had  been  eliminated  because  the 
benefit  period  of  many  of  those  work- 
ers had  expired. 

As  a  result  of  the  combination  of  ne- 
gotiated reductions  in  wages  and  bene- 
fits, plus  the  reductions  of  fringe  bene- 
fit costs  for  the  unemployed,  the  aver- 
age employment  cost  of  AlSI-report- 
ing  companies  declined  more  than  $5 
per  hour  from  1983  to  1984— from 
$26.12  in  January  1983  to  $21.08  in 
January  1984. 

Those  savings,  according  to  the 
agreement,  must  be  reinvested  in  steel- 
making  operations,  a  move  which  will 
allow  modernization  to  increase  indus- 
try competitiveness. 

Prior  to  the  1983  contract,  American 
steelworkers  were  the  highest  paid  in- 
dustrial workers  in  the  world.  Today, 
nearly  18  months  later,  as  a  result  of 
the  sacrifices  they  have  made,  Ameri- 
can steelworkers  earn  less  than  em- 
ployees in  at  least  10  other  manufac- 
turing and  utility  industries. 

Among  those  industries  are  cement, 
auto,  and  oil  refining.  For  the  record, 
table  I.  which  I  have  attached  to  my 
remarks,  shows  the  relationship  be- 
tween average  hourly  earnings  of 
steelworkers  and  employees  in  other 
industries. 

We  hear  many  critics  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  steelworkers  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  steelworkers  earn 
$25  or  more  an  hour.  It  is  true  that 
during  the  1982  recession,  when  one- 
half  or  more  of  American  steelworkers 
were  out  of  work,  and  the  costs  of  pen- 
sions, insurance,  and  other  fringe  ben- 
efits were  being  charged  against  the 
small  number  of  hours  worked  by 
those  still  making  steel,  costs  per  hour 
did  rise  to  those  levels. 

But  no  steelworker  takes  home  any- 
where near  that  pay.  And,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  average  hourly  cost 
today  is  $21.08. 

Of  that  hourly  rate,  an  average  of 
$13.11  was  paid  directly  to  steelwork- 
ers. The  rest,  almost  $8,  consisted  of 
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fringe  benefit  costs  for  active  and  re- 
tired employees,  together  with  such 
payroll  taxes  as  social  security,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  and  workers  com- 
pensation. 

Therefore,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  submit 
that  the  cost  of  steelworkers'  labor 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  increased  im- 
ports of  steel  in  the  United  States  as 
our  foreign  competitors  have  alleged. 
In  real  terms,  the  labor  cost  per  hour 
for  American  steelworkers  has  risen 
about  15  percent  from  1975  to  1983,  ac- 
cording to  the  U,S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Table  II  shows  the  increase  in 
real  costs  per  hour  for  steelworkers' 
labor  in  other  nations. 

In  Japan.  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, real  labor  costs  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry rose  only  8  percent  during  the 
same  8-year  period.  But  in  West  Ger- 
many. Prance,  Canada.  Belgium. 
Brazil,  Mexico,  and  South  Korea,  the 
major  countries  which  export  steel  to 
the  United  States,  labor  costs  rose  far 
more. 

So,  we  will  have  to  seek  another 
reason  for  the  heavy  imports  of  steel 
and  other  goods  to  our  country.  Per- 
haps the  remarks  of  Seisuke  Ushijima, 
managing  director  of  Japan's  Kawa- 
saki Steel  Co.,  gives  us  a  clue. 

Talking  about  Japanese  exports  at  a 
recent  conference  in  San  Francisco, 
Mr.  Ushijima  mentioned  that  Japan's 
exports  increased  by  11  percent  in 
1983,  almost  all  of  which  was  directly 
or  indirectly  attributable  to  our  recov- 
ering economy. 

Of  that  11  percent  increase.  60  per- 
cent included  direct  imports  to  the 
United  States.  The  balance  was  to 
other  Southeast  Asia  nations  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ushijima,  was  "attrib- 
utable to  the  recovery  of  purchasing 
power  of  those  nations  brought  about 
by  their  increased  exports  to  the  U.S.' 

And,  Mr.  Ushijima  added:  "It  can  be 
safely  said  that  the  Japanese  economy 
as  a  whole  will  continue  to  improve, 
unless  the  U.S.  economy  goes  flat." 


What  Mr.  Ushijima  is  saying  in  very 
plain  language  is  that  as  long  as  we 
keep  our  trading  doors  open  for  fin- 
ished goods  from  other  nations,  the 
economies  of  those  nations  will  get 
stronger.  In  other  words,  exports  from 
those  nations  are  a  key  element  in 
their  economies,  and  their  economic 
planning,  regardless  of  whether  they 
cover  their  costs. 

But  what  about  the  United  States? 
What  about  our  economy?  Can  we 
afford  higher  and  higher  interest  rates 
which  make  it  more  difficult  for  Amer- 
ican industry  to  raise  the  dollars 
needed  to  upgrade  plants?  How  can  we 
conpete  when  the  prime  rate  here  is 
12.5  percent  as  compared  to  Japan's 
prime  rate  of  5.5  percent? 

Can  we  afford  to  see  more  and  more 
American  workers,  especially  in  our 
basic  industries,  out  of  work  with  little 
or  no  prospect  that  their  former  jobs 
will  ever  exist  again? 

Ambassador  Brock,  our  trade  repre- 
sentative, says  we  are  making  headway 
in  getting  Japan  to  open  its  doors  to 
American  goods.  He  has  gotten  the 
Japanese  to  increase  their  imports  of 
American  beef  and  citrus  over  the 
next  5  years.  He  has  gotten  the  Japa- 
nese to  accept  more  American  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products. 

Is  not  that  just  terrific?  Is  not  Brock 
doing  a  great  job?  Just  think  how 
many  skilled  jobs  increasing  those  im- 
ports will  produce  in  this  country.  But 
what  about  steel,  autos,  shofes,  and 
other  manufactured  and  finished 
goods? 

Yes,  the  Japanese  recently  agreed  to 
internationalize  the  yen  and  to  allow 
American  investors  to  do  business  in 
Japan,  but  we  all  know  it  will  be  some 
time  before  we  feel  the  effects  of 
those  actions.  But  what  about  today? 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Ushijima  talked 
about  the  flatness  of  the  Japanese 
steel  industry  and  its  shrinking  capac- 
ity. It  is  also  interesting  that  he  puts 
the  blame  for  that  on  other  steelpro- 


ducing  nations,  especially  the  newly 
industrializing  nations,  saying:  "In  the 
export  market,  we  have  seen  an  ag- 
gressive drive  by  the  industrializing 
nations  using  bargain  prices  as  a 
weapon,  to  become  steel  exporters  in- 
stead of  importers." 

If  it  was  not  so  tragic,  it  would  be 
humorous.  Here  is  the  managing  direc- 
tor of  one  of  Japan's  major  steel  com- 
panies complaining  about  cut-price 
steel  being  dumped  in  Japan.  I  wonder 
how  he  compares  that  to  the  activities 
of  his  and  other  Japanese  steelmakers 
when  they  wanted  a  share  of  the 
American  market. 

For  these  leasons.  it  is  time  to  put 
an  end  to  the  false  propaganda  that 
steelworkers  are  somehow  to  blame 
for  the  tragedy  that  has  befallen  the 
steel  industry.  The  truth  is,  they, 
American  steelworkers,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  willingness  to  make 
sacrifices  to  help  save  an  industry, 
even  at  the  expense  of  jobs. 

Those  steelworkers  are  entitled  to 
our  consideration  and  sympathy  In 
their  struggle  to  protect  themselves 
against  dumped  and  subsidized  steel 
imports  from  around  the  world. 

Table  I.— Industries  with  higher  average 
hourly  earnings  for  production'  workers 
than  the  steel  industry,  as  of  February 
1984 

Average 
hourly 
Industry                                                Earnings 
Blast  furnace  and  basic  steel  prod- 
ucts   $13.08 

Cement,  hydraulic ,..     13.40 

Primary  nonferrous  metals 13.40 

Aluminum  sheet,  plate,  and  foil 14.03 

Motor  vehicles  and  car  bodies 13.71 

Cigarettes 13.40 

Malt  beverages 14.54 

Industrial  organic  chemicals 13.09 

Petroleum  refining 14.49 

Pipe  lines,  except  natural  gas 14.46 

Combination  utility  services 13.93 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Employment 
and  Earnings.  ■  April  1984. 
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I  would  just  like  to  at  this  time, 
since  I  have  a  few  minutes,  to  refer  to 
the  Wan  Street  Journal,  today's  issue, 
June  7.  There  is  an  article  in  there 
concerning     the     footwear     industry 


being  rebuffed  by  the  ITC,  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  in  a  plea 
for  relief  from  the  flood  of  imports  as 
far  as  shoes  are  concerned. 

Listen  to  this.  It  is  a  Washington 
dateline  and  I  am  reading  from  the 


Wall  Street  Journal,  and  I  will  include 
this  article  as  a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  International  Trade  Commission 
unanimously  rejected  a  request  from  the 
U.S.  footwear  industry  for  relief  from  a 
flood  of  imports,  mainly  from  Taiwan, 
South  Korea  and  Brazil. 
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Chairman  Alfred  Eckes  acknowledged 
that  imports  have  captured  69%  of  the  do- 
mestic market  but  ruled  that  the  petition 
filed  by  Footwear  Industries  of  America  and 
two  unions  that  are  AFL-CIO  affiliates 
didn't  meet  the  strict  serious-injury"  test 
"Employment  has  stabilized,  production  has 
risen,  and  the  industry  generally  has 
achieved  t>etter  profit  margins  than  the  av- 
erage for  manufacturing  industries."  he 
said. 

rrc  members  Paula  Stem  and  David 
Rohr  had  similar  opinions. 

The  5-0  ruling  sturuied  the  industry. 
George  Langstaff.  president  of  Footwear  In- 
dustries of  America,  said  the  association  will 
appeal  to  President  Reagan  and  will  chal- 
lenge the  ITC's  findings  in  a  court  suit.  He 
said  he  was  "absolutely  appalled"  that  the 
industry,  despite  the  import  threat,  couldn't 
obtain  help  through  the  1974  Trade  Act. 

"Something  is  clearly  wrong  with  our 
import-relief  mechanism. "  the  association's 
chief  counsel.  Thomas  Shannon,  said. 

The  nation's  more  than  300  footwear 
makers,  primarily  in  New  England  and 
many  Midwest  and  Southern  states,  aren't 
likely  to  gel  much  sympathy  from  the  ad- 
ministration, though  the  U.S.  trade  repre- 
sentative's office  previously  turned  down 
the  industry's  request  for  administrative  ac- 
tions to  curb  imports. 

The  petition  in  the  ITC  was  direced 
against  all  imported  non-rubber  shoes,  boots 
and  slippers.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1984. 
193.2  million  pairs  were  imported,  represent- 
ing 69%  of  U.S.  consumption. 

Sixty-nine  point  four  percent  of  U.S. 
consumption.  If  we  had  a  war  tomor- 
row, who  would  make  the  shoes  for 
our  soldiers? 

•'Up  from  50.9  percent  in  1979.  "  For 
1983  footwear  sales  in  the  United 
SUtes  totaled  $8.2  billion.  And  that  is 
what  the  foreign  producers  are  after. 
They  are  after  that  market. 

However,  the  ITC  noted  that  the  import 
growth  partly  reflected  increased  consumer 
spending.  Domestic  production  last  year  sta- 
bilized at  341.2  million  pairs,  or  a  total  of 
about  $2.9  billion. 

Angered  by  the  ITC  decision,  the  jndu.s- 
try's  congressional  supporters  introduced 
bills  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  that 
would  impose  a  cap  on  imports  of  non- 
rubber  shoes  of  50%  of  U.S.  consumption. 
Sen.  William  Cohen  (R..  Maine)  signed  up 
Sens.  George  Mitchell  (D..  Maine).  Warren 
Rudman  (R..  N.H.).  and  Dale  Bumpers  (R.. 
Ark.)  as  co-sponsors  of  his  bill  and  said  more 
could  be  recruited  in  a  matter  of  days. 
"We're  dealing  with  a  question  of  survival 
for  an  important  industry.  "  he  argued.  A 
similar  measure  was  to  t>e  introduced  in  the 
House  last  night  by  Rep.  James  Shannon 
(D.,  Mass.)  and  Rep.  Olympia  Snowe  <R.. 
Maine). 

The  congressional  footwear  caucuses  in- 
clude a  third  of  the  Senate  and  a  fourth  of 
the  House.  Senate  aides  aicknowiedged.  how 
ever,  that  the  bills  could  t>e  held  up  by  the 
tight  legislative  schedule.  "With  the  conven- 
tions and  the  election  campaign  ahead  of  us. 
We've  less  than  40  legislative  days  left.  "  a 
member  of  Sen.  Cohen's  staff  said. 

I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  Tex- 
tile Caucus  and  the  Footwear  Caucus. 
and  in  fact  I  am  going  to  join  on  that 
bill  and  make  an  attempt  to  persuade 
all  the  members  of  the  Steel  Caucus  to 
Join  on  that  bill. 


Hopefully  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
glean  from  that  bill  the  admission  of 
the  cause.  I  know  that  the  session  is 
tight.  We  are  going  to  be  able  to  glean, 
hopefully,  some  attention  from  the  ad- 
ministration. 

But  I  have  to  say  this  candidly  and 
say  it  based  upon  a  lot  of  experience. 
In  the  last  17  years  here  in  the  House 
and  the  last  6  years  of  the  Steel 
Caucus  they  are  whistling  "Dixie." 
This  present  administration  has  on 
numerous  occasions  shown  that  they 
are  not  interested.  They  are  doing 
what  the  Carter  administration  did 
and  some  other  administrations.  They 
are  playing  international  politics  with 
our  international  trade,  and  nol)ody 
wtints  to  upset  Japan,  although  we  are 
providing  all  of  their  protection. 

NolxKiy  wants  to  upset  the  West 
Germans,  Norway.  Sweden,  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Argentina,  who 
owe  all  of  that  money  to  the  American 
bankers.  They  do  not  want  to  disturb 
that.  We  are  just  assimilating  and 
sucking  in  these  imports. 

I  am  saying  as  a  matter  of  record  to 
this  House  and  to  my  colleagues,  and 
hopefully  to  the  American  public, 
something  has  got  to  give.  You  cannot 
talk  about  150  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
trade  imbalance  when  Mr.  Volcker 
himself,  for  the  first  time  since  I  have 
been  here  that  1  have  remembered 
that  any  head  of  the  Fed  got  up  and 
said,  "Well,  we  have  got  some  prob- 
lems." 

n  2040 

We  got  some  problems  with  the  defi- 
cit in  the  budget,  we  have  some  prob- 
lems with  the  trade  deficit;  that  is  the 
first  time  I  have  heard  it  in  the  last  15 
years;  any  responsible  Federal  official 
to  say  that  the  trade  deficit  is  a  prob- 
lem. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  convincing 
we  have  to  do  in  order  for  our  col- 
leagues to  be  apprised  of  this  problem. 
We  have  some  wonderful  support.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  some  free 
traders  who  are  just  blind  free  traders. 

They  just  keep  quoting  all  types  of 
free  trade  philosophy.  I  am  a  free 
f-^der,  too.  In  fact,  the  bill  that  we 
have  introduced  is  a  free  trade  bill.  It 
only  reduces  imports  15  percent  of 
what  the  average  was  during  a  3-year 
period  in  the  seventies  and  puts  a  15- 
percent  cap  on  it. 

It  says,  'Look,  you  are  allowed  to 
ship  into  this  country  based  upon 
those  figures  15  percent  of  what  the 
American  consumption  is.  You  have  to 
give  your  steel  industries  a  chance  to 
rebuild.  " 

There  is  a  requirement  in  that  legis- 
lation that  says  that  any  profits  made 
by  the  steel  community,  all  steel  mills 
as  edited  and  audited  by  the  Treasury, 
they  will  term  tnat  all  has  to  be 
plowed  back  into  making  steel  a 
modern  smokestack  industry  and  one 
that  will  compete  internationally. 


That  is  what  that  legislation  says.  I 
feel  sorry  for  the  Members  as  I  stated 
before  of  the  Footwear  Caucus.  They 
are  going  to  need  a  lot  of  help.  You 
can  go  up  to  New  England  today  and 
you  can  find  areas  and  towns  up  there 
where  you  could  not  give  a  house 
away;  their  shoe  industry  is  destroyed; 
this  textile  industry  is  destroyed. 

South  Korea  has  3Vz  percent  unem- 
ployment. In  my  district  we  have  20 
percent  among  the  steelworkers.  Na- 
tionally, those  figures  are  not  accu- 
rate. Do  not  let  anyone  tell  you  they 
are  accurate,  because  they  fudge  them 
all  over  the  place. 

They  include,  they  exclude;  if  a  man 
fails  to  stop  looking  for  a  job  he  fails 
to  become  a  statistic.  That  is  how 
basic,  fundamental  it  is. 

Everybody  knows,  it  is  no  secret;  ev- 
erybody knows  they  fudge  the  statis- 
tics, each  incoming  administration 
does  it;  hold  back,  add  on  to  it,  twist  it 
around,  include,  exclude.  They  say  you 
have  so  many  millions  of  people.  10 
millions  of  people  in  the  country  that 
are  unemployed;  you  can  bet  your 
bottom  dollar  on  the  fact  that  it  is  20 
and  a  lot  of  other  misery  floating 
around. 

Well,  it  is  getting  late.  I  made  an  at- 
tempt to  put  into  the  Record  and  try 
to  lay  to  rest  those  facts  as  they  relate 
to  the  steelworker,  what  he  makes, 
what  other  industrial  activities  in  the 
country  are  making. 

I  have  other  members  of  the  Steel 
Caucus. 

At  this  time  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
yield  to  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Steel  Caucus.  He  is  a 
new  Member  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  believe  me,  a  veteran  as 
far  as  steel  problems  are  concerned; 
and  his  activity  and  dedication  to  the 
needs  of  the  coal  industry  and  the 
steel  industry. 

I  do  want  to  commend  him  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  hopefully  his 
constituents  would  read  of  him  and 
what  he  has  done  in  his  unstinting  ef- 
forts, in  his  dedication  to  duty.  He 
makes  every  one  of  our  Steel  Caucus 
hearings  that  we  have;  and  always  par- 
ticipates in  the  Steel  Caucus  endeav- 
ors. 

Through  his  personality  and  persua- 
siveness, he  was  responsible  for  many 
signatures  on  the  pending  Fair  Trade 
in  Steel  Act. 

I  now  yield  to  Mr.  Mollohan  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  thoughtful  comments, 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Steel  Caucus.  He  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  fighting  here 
in  the  Congress  du»-ing  my  tenure  for 
fairness  in  trade  for  the  very  purpose 
of  saving  the  steel  industry,  an  indus- 
try that  is  basic  to  this  country  and  so 
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vitally  Important  to  my  district,  and  I 
know  to  the  distinguished  chairman's 
district. 

As  I  say  I  simply  want  Mr.  Gaydos, 
to  associate  myself  with  your  com- 
ments and  as  I  have  been  pleased  to 
join  with  you  in  this  fight  to  preserve 
and  save  the  steel  industry  and  the 
jobs  in  our  districts. 

I  think  that  the  two  efforts  that  we 
come  here  to  support  tonight  have 
been  very  effective  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  country 
and  also  putting  pressure  where  the 
pressure  is  needed;  on  the  administra- 
tion and  on  the  Congress,  to  address 
this  question. 

I  am  talking  about,  of  course,  the 
Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of  1984  and 
the  201  petition  that  the  steelworkers 
are  working  so  hard  on.  I  Icnow  you 
and  our  executive  committee  in  the 
Steel  Caucus  have  been  instrumental 
in  pushing  that  legislation  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  simply  want  to  be  here  tonight  to 
associate  myself  with  your  remarks, 
and  I  want  to  dedicate  myself  to  con- 
tinuing working  with  you  to  insure  the 
passage  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress of  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
move.  The  steel  industry  and  steel- 
workers during  the  last  3  or  4  years 
have  done  their  part.  Steelworkers  all 
across  this  country  have  taken  conces- 
sions, reductions  in  pay.  The  steel  in- 
dustry has  tried  to  effect  the  efficien- 
cies that  will  make  it  necessary  for 
them  to  compete  and  those  efforts 
have  to  be  complemented  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  doing  its  job  and 
that  is  passing  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel 
Act  of  1984,  creating  that  level  playing 
field  tiiat  stops  steel  from  being 
dumped  on  our  shores:  steel  that  is 
produced  as  a  result  of  foreign  subsidi- 
zation. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  compete 
with  that.  We  luiow  that,  but  otir 
steelworkers  and  our  steel  companies 
can  compete  if  we  take  the  subsidiza- 
tion out  of  those  foreign  products. 
That  is  what  this  legislation  does;  that 
is  what  the  201  petition  is  all  about. 

And  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well  is  working  hard 
on  that  It  has  been  my  honor  to  work 
with  him.  It  is  vitally  important  to  my 
area.  We  are  dependent  upon  basic  in- 
dustry and  there  is  no  industry  more 
basic  than  steel  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment needs  and  this  Congress 
needs  to  address  this. 

We  hope  that  the  administration 
would  be  supportive  of  it  after  our  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  today  to 
emphasize  the  threat  that  looms  over 
the  prosperity  our  Nation  has  enjoyed 
for  many  years,  and  urge  positive 
action  on  initiatives  that  can  help 
America  dodge  a  bullet  that  has  been 
aimed  at  its  heart. 


America's  steel  industry  is,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  its  heart.  It  is  the  industry 
that  through  the  sweat  and  effort  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  hard-work- 
ing Americans  has  built  this  Nation 
into  the  powerhouse  of  might  and 
prosperity  that  is  the  example  for  all 
the  world. 

Just  24  hours  ago,  this  Nation  took 
time  out  to  remember  how  thousands 
of  brave  men  defended  the  destiny  of 
the  world  by  fighting  back  against  a 
threat  that  would  have  crushed  de- 
mocracy. Today,  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  asking  that  the  threat  to  the  in- 
dustry that  played  a  large  part  in 
giving  this  country  victory  40  years 
ago  be  defended  with  the  same  vigor, 
intensity,  and  sense  of  purpose. 

Now,  powers  outside  America  have 
conspired  to  weaken  that  vital  part  of 
our  heritage  and  source  of  might.  For- 
eign nations  have  targeted  our  steel 
industry,  and  thus  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  toil  in  the  mills, 
in  an  effort  to  invade  our  markets— an 
effort  that  has  been  made  easier  for 
them  through  unfair  trade  practices, 
and  loopholes  in  American  law. 

The  domestic  steel  industry  has  been 
reeling  from  the  serious  injuries 
caused  by  dramatic  increases  in  unfair- 
ly traded  imports.  The  injuries  are  in 
the  form  of  substantially  lowered  prof- 
its for  the  steel  industry,  plant  clo- 
sures, tragic  unemployment  increases 
and  plummeting  production  and  sales 
figures. 

But,  more  is  injured  that  the  people 
and  profits  associated  directly  with 
the  steel  industry.  Consider  that  the 
steel  industry  is  not  only  a  valued  em- 
ployer, it  is  a  valued  taxpayer  as  well. 
For  example,  Bethlehem  Steel,  the 
corporation  that,  along  with  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  filed 
the  201  petition  we  are  here  to  sup- 
port, paid  almost  $2  million  in  taxes  in 
1983  to  West  Virginia,  my  home  State. 

The  conclusion  seems  clear— we 
cannot  allow  the  industrial,  employ- 
ment, and  tax  base  of  this  country  to 
disappear  under  foreign  attack  while 
sitting  idly  by,  especially  when  there  is 
something  that  can  be  done. 

If  the  American  steel  industry  had 
just  5  years  of  relief  from  the  constant 
attack  of  unfair  imports— 5  years  in 
which  to  stabilize  its  operations  and 
guarantee  a  healthy,  productive  and 
cost-effective  future,  we  can  fight  back 
like  this  Nation  fought  back  40  years 
ago. 

In  5  years,  our  domestic  steel  compa- 
nies could  generate  the  cash  flow 
needed  to  modernize  its  steel  facilities 
and  repair  existing  properties.  That 
increased  investment  would  allow  the 
domestic  industry  to  compete  against 
all  of  its  foreign  competitors. 

The  specific  relief  requested  is  a  15- 
percent  quota  on  all  steel  products, 
with  the  overall  quota  divided  among 
different  product  lines  based  upon 
their'    historic     import     penetration 


rates.  The  15-percent  figure  is  equal  to 
the  import  penetration  rate  prior  to 
the  surge  of  imports  over  the  past  few 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  that  not  only 
will  5  years  of  quota  relief  be  essential 
in  order  to  insure  that  the  industry 
can  gamer  the  necessary  capital  to  re- 
build, it  will  also  send  an  undisptitable 
message  to  our  foreign  competitors 
that  they  should  cease  .their  unfair 
practices,  and  their  uneconomic  ex- 
pansions of  capacity.  Anything  short 
of  these  remedies  will  result  in  a  hap- 
hazard, band-aid  approach  which  will 
resolve  nothing,  and  will  instead  allow 
this  infection  to  spread  throughout 
the  industrial  heartland  of  America. 

We  must  maintain  our  position  as  an 
industrial  world  leader  and  I  urge  the 
members  of  the  International  Trade 
Commission  and  the  administration  to 
act  responsively  and  responsibly  in 
this  area— to  wait,  to  do  nothing  is  to 
jeopardize  the  United  States  prosperi- 
ty, productivity  and  power.  Thank  you 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  call  upon  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  Oberstar,  let  me 
make  one  statement  before  I  forget:  If 
our  smokestack  industries  are  ^o  ar- 
chaic and  everybody  has  to  go  to  new 
production,  I  do  not  know  why  every 
country  in  the  world  is  fighting  and 
fighting  and  fighting  to  get  into  the 
act;  to  put  into  place  smokestack  in- 
dustries such  as  steel,  textiles,  what 
have  you.  Everybody  is  saying  you 
have  to  move  on  to  new  industries. 

Every  other  country  does  not  feel 
that  way,  including  Japan.  They  feel  it 
is  very  important  to  maintain  smoke- 
stack industries.  So  somebody  or  some- 
thing is  going  wrong  in  our  thinking  in 
this  country.  Somebody  is  amiss  as  I 
see  it  and  as  I  study  it. 

I  yield  to  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  an  officer  over  the  years, 
and  a  most  dedicated  worker  for  the 
cause,  and  the  cause  is  fair  trade  in 
steel  plus  fair  imports  as  far  as  iron  is 
concerned  from  the  great  Mesabi 
Range,  Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Steel  Caucus.  I  compli- 
ment him  on  his  splendid  statement 
and  his  vigorous  and  vigilant  efforts 
repeatedly  on  behalf  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry, and  the  workers  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, leading  the  charge  consistently 
and  sounding  the  call  to  action  in  this 
body  on  behalf  of  measures  that  will 
establish  fairness  in  trade  in  steel  as 
the  United  States  competes  with  our 
trading  competitors  overseas. 

D  2050 

The  fact  is  that  steel  remains  the 
most  versatile  industrial  building  ma- 
terial in  the  world.  For  the  United 
States  to  abandon  the  steel  industry  at 
a  time  of  increasing  pressure  from 
unfair  competition  from  abroad  would 
be   the   most   detrimental    action   we 
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could  ever  have  taken  in  our  history  in 
terms  of  national  security. 

We  have  to  maintain  a  strong,  vi- 
brant, effective,  competitive,  national 
steel  industry.  In  the  face  of  the  kinds 
of  import  pressures  that  we  have  been 
facing  from  abroad,  the  only  way  that 
we  can  respond  is  through  the  legisla- 
tion that  the  caucus  and  nearly  200 
Members  of  the  House  cosponsored, 
the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act. 

All  across  the  northern  part  of  my 
district,  the  great  Mesabi  iron  ore 
range,  which  has  produced  3.2  billion 
tons  of  iron  ore— and  this  is  the  100th 
anniversary.  I  might  add.  of  the  ship- 
ping of  iron  ore  frorri  the  Mesabi 
Range— 100  years  ago  tlu'  first  train 
load  of  ore  moved  from  the  mining 
country  to  the  Port  of  Duiuth  to  be 
shipped  to  lower  lake  ports. 

Since  that  time,  as  I  said  over  3.2  bil- 
lion tons  of  iron  ore  have  been 
shipped.  We  now  face  almost  50  per- 
cent unemployment  in  iron  ore 
mining,  in  tacomite  processing  because 
the  steel  industry  is  down  The  steel 
industry  is  down  because  imports  from 
companies  owned  or  sustained  by  for- 
eign countries  are  competing,  dumping 
their  product,  in  this  country  displac- 
ing American  jobs. 

All  across  the  Mesabi  Range  just 
this  week  chambers  of  commerce, 
mayors,  school  boards,  labor  unions, 
both  the  steelworkers  and  the  building 
trades  and  the  mining  industry  repre- 
sentatives met  to  lay  out  a  plan  to  mo- 
bilize the  public  in  support  of  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Steel  Act.  to  conduct  an  edu- 
cational campaign  throughout  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  into  other 
States.  The  people  in  the  Mesabi 
Range  have  relatives  living  in  other 
States  to  inform  them  about  this  legis- 
lation so  that  they  can  ask  their  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  Senators  to 
support,  cosponsor  and  vote  for  this 
legislation,  because  they  realize  that 
the  future  of  the  Mesabi  Range,  the 
future  of  northeastern  Minnesota,  our 
very  economic  survival  depends  on  re- 
vitalizing the  industry  and  giving  us 
that  5-year  window  of  time  we  so  des- 
perately need  to  get  steel  back  on 
track  and  viable  once  again. 

I  just  wanted  the  chairman  to  know. 
I  want  all  those  who  will  be  reading 
.  this  special  order  to  know  that  north- 
eastern Minnesota  is  mobilized,  it  is 
going  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  how  vitally  important  this  legis- 
lation is  to  our  total  economic  survival. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  refresh  the  recollection  of  my 
colleague  when  we  traveled  to  the 
Mesabi  iron  ore  range  and  the  e.xcel- 
lent  hearings  that  we  had  out  there  in 
two  oi*  three  places  and  the  response 
from  the  population  and  the  workers 
up  there.  Everything  the  gentleman 
has  said  I  could  attest  to  as  a  matter 
of  record,  having  been  there  with  the 
gentleman  and  other  members  of  the 
Steel  Caucus. 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  gentleman  and  the  other 
members  who  have  traveled,  not  only 
up  to  Minnesota,  the  gentleman's 
home  State,  but  down  in  Gary.  Ind.. 
where  we  stopped  and  talked  to  all  of 
the  steelworkers  there  about  the  prob- 
lems firsthand,  arms  length,  and 
heard  and  understood  and  associated 
with  those  people. 

We  came  back  from  Baltimore,  up  at 
the  Fairlcss  Works  up  there,  and  saw 
the  same  situation. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  and 
doing  a  clumsy  job  of  it  is  that  this  is  a 
people-orientated  legislative  proposal. 
It  is  something  that  strikes  at  the 
heart,  at  a  person's  very  existence,  the 
workers  involved  and  all  the  associated 
spinoff  industries.  We  are  talking 
about  the  well  being  and  hopefully  the 
social  well  being  and  particularly  the 
psychological  health  of  so  many  fami- 
lies, so  many  peoples,  so  many  futures, 
that  when  you  start  adding  them  up  it 
becomes  frightening  as  to  how  many 
people,  directly  and  indirectly,  arc  af- 
fected by  these  imports  coming  in. 
particularly  in  the  steel  area. 

I  think  my  colleague  agrees  with  me. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  believe  me.  northern  Minne- 
sota and  the  iron  range  is  very  proud 
that  the  opening  salvo  in  the  fight  for 
passage  of  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act 
was  fired  up  there  in  the  Mesabi  iron 
range  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
shipment  of  iron  ore. 

The  people  have  not  forgotten  about 
it  and  the  mobilization  this  week  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  that  first  legisla- 
tive act  in  support  of  the  fair  trade  in 
steel  legislation.  The  people  mean  to 
carry  on  with  the  effort  to  mobilize 
legislative  support  for  the  passage  of 
that  legislation. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  It  was  ab.solutely  im- 
pressive to  see  the  uninhibited  emo- 
tions demonstrated  there  and  the  will 
to  fight  and  the  one-track  desire  to  go 
ahead  and  to  support  it  and  to  help 
any  way  possible.  We  had  a  couple  of 
altercations  at  a  time  up  there,  too.  I 
think  we  combined  a  little  bit  of  fun 
along  with  some  serious  business. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  might  add  that 
following  the  hearing  the  Government 
witness,  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, was  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  food 
shelf  and  the  .soup  kitchen  and  to 
meet  with  workers  who  have  been  dis- 
placed because  of  the  recession,  literal- 
ly the  depression  in  iron  ore  mining 
and  had  a  real  eye  opener.  He  saw. 
firsthand,  the  devastating  effects  of 
the  depression  that  has  gripped  the 
Mesabi  iron  range  and  came  back  with 
a  very  different  appreciation  of  the 
problems  and  need  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Following  the  old 
adage  that  every  cloud  has  a  silver 
lining  I  really  feel  chagrined  that  the 
footwear  industry  has  their  problems, 
but  as  I  say,  the  affirmative  aspect  of 
it  IS  that  hopefully  we  will  get  support 


from  them  and  we  are  going  to  offer 
our  support  to  them.  If  we  could  pick 
up  the  electronics  industry,  the  televi- 
sion industry,  and  all  types  of  textiles, 
many,  many  different  industries,  you 
name  it  it  is  in  there,  one  way  or  an- 
other, because  our  trading  partners 
are  zeroing  in  one  after  another  on  all 
of  our  industrial  activities. 

If  we  can  get  that  whole  group 
behind  us,  we  should  have  well  over 
200  signatures  on  our  bill.  We  have  200 
now. 

I  am  continually  shocked.  We  just  do 
not  make  any  more  golf  carts  practi- 
cally. That  is  taken  over.  It  was  a  very 
healthy  industry.  It  was  spied  upon  by 
our  trading  partners.  They  came  in 
and  undersold  our  golf  cart  manufac- 
turers. They  now  control  it. 

You  can  do  the  same  thing  with 
snowmobiles.  It  was  almost  amazing 
when  the  President  recently  gave  poor 
Harley-Davidson.  our  motorcycle  man- 
ufacturers, finally,  after  15  bleeding 
years,  finally,  he  said.  "Well,  it  is 
going  to  go  out  of  business  and  I  guess 
it  is  going  to  look  so  bad  for  us  if 
Harley-Davidson.  the  last  manufactur- 
er of  motorcycles  in  this  country,  if  it 
goes  out  of  business."  They  gave  them 
relief  up  to  like  60.  70  percent  prohibi- 
tions on  imports  coming  in. 

Finally.  Harley-Davidson  now  is 
healthy.  It  is  getting  back  on  its  feet 
and  it  is  the  only  manufacturing 
entity  making  motorcycles  in  this 
country. 

That  is  what  has  to  be  done.  At  least 
that  approach  to  the  problem. 

I  did  not  see  any  trade  war  occur.  I 
did  not  see  any  repercussions  interna- 
tionally. I  did  not  see  any  high-summit 
meetings  being  called  and  our  trade 
being  cut  off.  I  never  saw  it  when 
Nixon— and  I  have  to  go  back  to  Nixon 
many  years  back— whether  you  love 
him  as  I  said,  or  whether  you  hate 
him— when  he  put  the  10-percent 
surtax  on  automobiles  there  was  no 
worldwide  explosion,  international 
trade  eruption,  war  going  on.  He  put  it 
on  because  it  was  right.  He  put  it  on 
becau.se  the  industry  needed  it  and  he 
saved  the  industry. 

This  time  we  saved  it  with  American 
tax  dollars  by  giving  loans  to  lacocca 
and  to  Chrysler.  It  saved  it  after  a 
fashion,  but  I  think  the  respite  is  very 
limited  and  we  will  be  right  back  in 
the  soup  again  before  you  know  it. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  thanking  all 
those  who  participated  and  particular- 
ly thanking  my  colleague  from  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walgren)  for 
his  patience  and  also  for  his  conde- 
scendence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  an  arti- 
cle from  the  \-  all  Street  Journal. 

Footwear  Industry  Is  Rebuffed  by  ITC  in 
Plea  for  Relief  From  Flood  of  Imports 

(By  Eduardo  Lachica) 
Washington.— The     International    Trade 
Commission  unanimously  rejected  a  request 
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from  the  U.S.  footwear  industry  for  relief 
from  a  flood  of  imports,  mainly  from 
Taiwan.  South  Korea  and  Brazil. 

Chairman  Alfred  Eckes  acknowledged 
that  imports  have  captured  69%  of  the  do- 
mestic market  but  ruled  that  the  petition 
filed  by  Pootwear  Industries  of  America  and 
two  unions  that  are  APL-CIO  affiliates 
didn't  meet  the  strict  •serious-injury"  test. 
"Employment  has  sUbilized,  production  has 
risen,  and  the  industry  generally  has 
achieved  better  profit  margins  than  the  av- 
erage for  manufacturing  industries,"  he 
said. 

ITC  members  Paula  Stem  and  David 
Rohr  had  similar  opinions. 

The  5-0  ruling  stunned  the  industry. 
George  LAngstaf f.  president  of  Pootwear  In- 
dustries of  America,  said  the  association  will 
appeal  to  President  Reagan  and  will  chal- 
lenge the  ITC's  findings  in  a  court  suit.  He 
said  he  Was  "absolutely  appalled"  that  the 
industry,  despite  the  import  threat,  couldn't 
obtain  help  through  the  1974  Trade  Act. 

"Sometliing  is  clearly  wrong  with  our 
import-relief  mechanism,"  the  association's 
chief  counsel.  Thomas  Shannon,  said. 

The  nations  more  than  300  footwear 
makers,  primarily  in  New  England  and 
many  Midwest  and  Southern  states,  aren't 
likely  to  get  much  sympathy  from  the  ad- 
ministration, though.  The  U.S.  trade  repre- 
sentative's office  previously  turned  down 
the  industry's  request  for  administrative  ac- 
tions to  curb  imports. 

The  petition  to  the  ITC  was  directed 
against  all  imported  non-rubber  shoes,  boots 
and  slippers.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1984. 
193.2  million  pairs  were  imported,  represent- 
ing 69.4  percent  of  U.S.  consumption,  up 
from  50.6  percent  in  1979.  For  1983,  foot- 
wear sales  in  the  U.S.  totaled  $8.2  billion. 

However,  the  ITC  noted  that  the  import 
growth  partly  reflected  increased  consumer 
spending.  Domestic  production  last  year  sta- 
bilized at  341.2  million  pairs,  or  a  total  of 
about  $2,9  billion. 

Angered  by  the  ITC  decision,  the  indus- 
try's congressional  supporters  introduced 
bills  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  that 
would  impose  a  cap  on  imports  of  non- 
rubber  sboes  of  50  percent  of  U.S.  consump- 
tion. Sea  William  Cohen  (R.,  Maine)  signed 
up  Sens.  George  Mitchell  (D.,  Maine), 
Warren  Rudman  (R.,  N.H.),  and  Dale  Bump- 
ers (R..  Ark.)  as  co-sponsors  of  his  bill  and 
said  more  could  be  recruited  in  a  matter  of 
days.  "Were  dealing  with  a  question  of  sur- 
vival for  an  important  industry."  he  argued. 
A  similar  measure  was  to  be  introduced  in 
the  House  last  night  by  Rep.  James  Shan- 
non (D.  Mass.)  and  Rep.  Olympia  Snowe 
(R..  Maine). 

The  congressional  footwear  caucuses  in- 
clude a  third  of  the  Senate  and  a  fourth  of 
the  Hou»e.  Senate  aides  acluiowledged,  how- 
ever, that  the  bill  could  be  held  up  by  the 
tight  legislative  schedule.  "With  the  conven- 
tions and  the  election  campaign  ahead  of  us, 
we've  le«s  than  40  legislative  days  left."  a 
member  of  Sen.  Cohen's  staff  said. 
•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
Steel  Caucus  for  taking  out  this  spe- 
cial order  to  draw  attention  to  the  crit- 
ical needs  of  our  domestic  steel  indus- 
try. It  Is  crucial  that  Members  of  this 
Congress,  as  well  as  this  administra- 
tion, become  aware  of  the  plight  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  steelwork- 
ers. their  families,  and  their  conununi 
ties. 


Since  1977.  45  percent  of  steelwork- 
ers have  lost  their  jobs  in  this  country. 
Nearly  210.000  steelworkers  have  been 
laid  off,  most  of  these  as  a  result  of 
imported  steel  being  dumped  into  this 
coimtry.  In  the  last  year  alone,  steel- 
making  capacity  in  the  United  States 
has  fallen  10  percent  because  of  plant 
closings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  free  trade  in  the  international  steel 
markets  today.  Trade  is  totally  distort- 
ed by  foreign  goverrunent  subsidies, 
and  steel  is  being  dumped  into  this 
country  while  these  same  governments 
protect  their  own  domestic  industries 
by  severely  limiting  the  amount  of 
steel  that  can  enter  their  markets. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
open  market  for  steel  in  the  world, 
and  with  overproduction  in  other 
countries,  the  United  States  becomes 
an  easy  target  for  steel  dumping. 

In  recent  years,  steelworkers  and  the 
steel  industry  have  taken  comprehen- 
sive steps  to  increase  productivity  and 
lower  costs.  Substantial  wage,  salary, 
and  benefit  reductions  have  been 
agreed  to,  management  and  adminis- 
trative work  forces  have  been  cut.  and 
plant  modernizations  have  proceeded 
to  compete  with  more  efficient  and 
modem  foreign  mills. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  amount  of  sac- 
rifice can  compete  with  the  current 
international  steel  markets.  Our  do- 
mestic steel  industry  will  never  be  able 
to  compete  with  foreign  steel  compa- 
nies subsidized  or  owned  by  foreign 
governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  comprehen- 
sive effort  underway  to  provide  some 
temporary  import  relief  for  the  steel 
industry.  H.R.  5081.  the  Fair  Trade  in 
Steel  Act  of  1984.  has  the  support  of 
nearly  200  Members  of  this  House.  It 
is  a  vital  piece  of  legislation,  and 
would  provide  a  quota  on  steel  imports 
of  15  percent  of  apparent  domestic 
supply  for  a  5-year  period.  This  is  a 
higher  level  of  imports  than  most 
other  steel  producers  allow  into  their 
own  countries.  This  bill  is  very  neces- 
sary, especially  now,  as  foreign  steel 
has  reached  a  penetration  level  of  over 
25  percent  for  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year. 

Additionally,  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers and  Bethlehem  Steel  have  filed  a 
petition  with  the  International  Trade 
Commission,  under  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  requesting  import 
relief.  This  petition  provides  the  most 
effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  mas- 
sive import  problem,  as  it  covers  all 
products  from  all  foreign  sources, 
while  offering  a  variety  of  remedy  op- 
tions. It  would  limit  foreign  imports  to 
15  percent  of  domestic  supply,  and 
would  provide  a  comprehensive  way  of 
helping  our  domestic  industry  modern- 
ize and  get  back  on  its  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  continued  strength 
of  the  American  steel  industry  is 
threatened  by  the  massive,  ongoing, 


and  escalating  problem  of  dumped  and 
subsidized  foreign  steel.  Imports  are 
still  the  central  problem— despite  clos- 
ings, despite  permanent  reductions  in 
work  forces,  despite  layoffs,  despite  re- 
ductions in  wages,  salaries,  and  bene- 
fits, and  in  spite  of  steel's  moderniza- 
tion efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  address  the 
very  legitimate  concerns  of  steelwork- 
ers and  the  steel  industry.  H.R.  5081 
and  the  section  201  petition  are  two 
vital  ways  to  address  these  concerns.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  add 
their  names  as  consponsors  to  H.R. 
5081,  and  to  write  letters  in  support  of 
the  section  201  petition  to  the  ITC.» 
•  Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  commitment  to  the  revital- 
ization  of  the  steel  industry  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1984,  foreign 
steel  imports  accounted  for  25.4  per- 
cent of  the  American  market.  To  the 
American  steelworker  this  means  that 
1  out  of  every  4  tons  of  steel  used  in 
this  country  is  produced  by  foreign 
workers  and  to  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry this  means  that  a  quarter  of 
the  industry's  business  has  moved  out 
of  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
imports  account  for  a  loss  of  over 
200,000  American  jobs. 

This  situation  is  especially  discon- 
certing because  1984's  first  quarter  im- 
ports are  92  percent  higher  than  those 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1983.  While  im- 
ports from  our  long-time  suppliers 
have  remained  fairly  constant,  imports 
from  recently  established  steel-produc- 
ing countries  have  increased  over  300 
percent  since  1980.  Often  foreign  pro- 
ducers can  afford  to  undersell  the  U.S. 
steelmakers  and  corner  such  a  large 
portion  of  the  American  market  be- 
cause they  have  the  advantage  of  non- 
union wages  and  Government  subsi- 
dies. 

The  impact  of  increasing  imports  is 
devastating  to  the  American  steel- 
worker  and  the  American  steel  indus- 
try alike.  In  order  to  make  the  indus- 
try more  competitive,  management 
and  labor  have  made  great  sacrifices  in 
pay  and  benefits.  Both  are  prepared  to 
make  additional  sacrifices  if  import 
relief  is  granted  so  that  sufficient  cap- 
ital can  be  generated  to  complete  mod- 
ernization plans,  but  workers  without 
jobs  are  in  no  position  to  pitch  in. 

Steel  imports  not  only  cause  injury 
to  the  steel  industry  and  the  steel- 
workers. but  also  to  the  American 
economy  and  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

What  is  the  solution? 

Experience  shows  us  that  antidump- 
ing and  countervailing  duty  cases  have 
not  adequately  solved  the  problem. 
Those  cases  must  be  brought  against 
individual  companies  or  countries,  and 
on  the  basis  of  individual  product 
lines,  so  that  hundreds  of  cases  have 
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to  be  filed,  which  ties  up  the  court's 
time  and  again  fails  to  address  a  multi- 
faceted  problem  on  a  comprehensive 
basis. 

This  global  problem  must  be  met 
with  a  comprehensive  solution.  Work- 
ers, management,  industry,  and  the 
legislative  judicial,  and  administrative 
branches  of  Government  must  work  in 
unison  for  the  future  of  the  industry 
and.  indeed  the  future  of  the  country. 

Two  major  components  of  the  solu- 
tion are  the  United  Steelworkers'  and 
Bethlehem  Steels  recently  filed  201 
petition  and  H.R.  5081,  the  Fair  Trade 
in  Steel  Act  of  1984.  The  relief  sought 
in  both  cases  is  essentially  the  same- 
global  limitation  on  carbon  steel  im- 
ports to  less  than  15  percent  of  domes- 
tic consumption  for  5  years.  This 
quota  is  specifically  time  limited.  The 
industry  needs  time-out  relief  from 
the  steel  imports  to  modernize  and  up- 
grade production  to  become  competi- 
tive in  the  world  market. 

In  the  face  of  the  complexity  of  the 
situation,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  a  clear-sited  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents. 

An  open  letter  to  unions,  corpora- 
tions, and  Government  officials  who 
are  concerned  about  the  steel  indus- 
try—from Amy  Sue  Kovalan,  Chester- 
ton High  School,  Chesterton,  Ind.: 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  John  F. 
Kennedy  stated.  "The  American,  by  nature, 
is  optimistic.  He  is  experimental,  an  inven- 
tor and  a  builder  who  builds  best  when 
called  upon  to  build  greatly."  The  American 
steel  worker  is  now  being  called  upon  to 
build  t)est.  Trade,  recession,  and  rapid  tech- 
nological advancement  is  pushing  up  the 
pace  for  finding  solutions  to  industrial  prob- 
lems, yet.  I  feel  confident  that  through  a 
combined  effort.  lat>or  and  management  can 
jointly  invent  and  experiment  with  answers 
to  these  problems.  As  a  daughter  of  a  steel 
worker  I  feel  qualified  to  share  a  few  obser- 
vations. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry my  father  entered  when  he  was  my 
age— 18— has  changed.  The  industry  has 
changed  because  the  market  has  changed, 
the  competition  has  changed,  and  the  men- 
tality of  the  employees  has  changed.  My 
father  is  an  hourly  man.  a  union  man.  a 
blue  collar  man.  However,  so  many  of  the 
stereotypes  my  friends  try  to  attach  to  him 
do  not  apply.  I've  been  raised  to  see  the 
value  of  a  strong  union,  but  I've  also  been 
exposed  to  elements  that  are  necessary  for  a 
strong  corporation.  When  friends,  unfamil- 
iar with  the  purpose  of  a  union,  declare  that 
the  unions  are  responsible  for  the  fall  of  the 
steel  industry  I'm  inclined  to  ask.  "what 
fall?"  The  state  of  Indiana  now  produces 
more  steel  than  any  other  stale  in  the  coun- 
try. In  fact.  Indiana  produces  more  steel 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The 
mills  have  cut  back  on  employees  and  the 
"lay-offs"  do  appear  to  be  permanent.  But 
the  industry  will  survive.  After  a  friendly 
statistical  breakdown  of  the  steel  industry  I 
gently  remind  my  friends  that  the  unions 
have  sacrificed.  Concessions,  arbitration. 
and  compromise  are  household  words  for 
steel  workers'  families.  The  point  is  Ijoth 
labor  and  management  ha'"  'he  same  goal: 
profit.  If  a  profit  is  made  the  labor  is  paid. 
All  too  often  this  basic  common  goal  of  cap- 
italism is  buried  under  the  rhetoric  created 


by  lat)or  and  management  while  searching 
for  a  scapegoat.  The  paradox  is  both  sides 
are  guilty  and  no  one  is  to  blame.  LatK)r  and 
management  failed  to  look  forward  because 
a  profit  was  being  made,  yet  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  playing  'Monday  morning  quar- 
terback. "  The  future  of  the  steel  industry 
rests  in  labor  and  management  searching 
for  solutions  so  that  the  goal  they  share  can 
be  obtained.  Each  group  needs  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility so  that  together  they  can  "build 
best.  " 

The  ground  work  for  cooperation  has  al- 
ready been  laid.  My  father's  mill  has  worked 
for  worker/management  participation.  Even 
more  drastic  is  the  step  taken  by  latior  and 
management  in  Weirton.  West  Virginia. 
Weirton  Steel,  the  mill  of  my  grandmother, 
of  my  uncles,  and  now  of  my  cousins,  has 
tjeen  sold  to  the  employees.  Facilitated  by 
the  union,  this  transaction  underlines  the 
willingness  of  the  working  man  to  sacrifice 
to  survive.  Yet,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
words  concession,  cooperation,  and  compro- 
m\!.f.  the  .sacrifice  should  not  be  that  of 
labor  alone.  Management  and  Americans  at 
large  (such  as  my  uninformed  friends)  must 
acknowledge  the  concerned  steps  taken  by 
the  unions.  Management  must  remember  to 
give  as  well  as  take  when  the  goals  of  profit 
has  t)een  met.  Building  a  steel  industry  that 
makes  a  profit  requires  the  realization  that 
despite  a  history  of  silting  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  proverbial  bargaining  table,  labor 
unions  and  corporations  have  the  .same  goal. 
It  is  to  the  advantage  of  tioth  to  work  to- 
gether. 

America  is  a  land  of  vast  resources.  Coal, 
iron  ore.  and  the  Great  Lakes  provide  tre- 
mendous natural  resources  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  Northern  Indiana.  The  most  abun- 
dant, most  easily  replenishable.  and  most 
often  ignored  indigenous  resource  is  the 
worker.  The  hourly  men,  the  union  men. 
the  blue  collar  men,  the  men  like  my  father 
have  within  them  the  experience  and  the 
motivation  to  succeed.  A  policy  that  takes 
labor  and  management  participation  off  the 
drawing  t>oard  and  out  of  the  minds  of  con- 
sultants and  puts  It  to  work  is  a  policy  that 
represents  progression  towards  profit.  The 
government  Is  not  removed  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  helping  the  steel  industry  to  sur- 
vive. If  an  industrial  policy  "  would  help 
steel  to  survive,  it  should  be  a  consideration. 
If  America  is  truely  going  to  prosper,  the  in- 
dustry of  steel  should  be  aided,  not  ignored 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  industry  my  father  entered  over 
twenty  years  ago  has  indeed  changed.  But 
the  changes  do  not  have  to  displace  workers 
and  force  corporations  to  abandon  steel. 
The  experimenting  and  Inventive  resource— 
the  human  resource— can  guarantee  that 
once  called  uoon  to  "build  greatly. "  steel 
can  in  fact  build  best."  I  undoubtingly  fit 
Kennedy's  description  of  an  American  be- 
cause I  am  by  nature  optimistic.  Labor 
unions  and  steel  mills  have  provided  finan- 
cial sustenance  for  my  family.  The  struggle 
of  the  steel  mills  and  the  blue  collar  worker 
is  one  that  is  permanently  linked  to  my  life. 
I  believe  that  my  optimism  concerning  the 
future  of  the  steel  industry  Is  justified  be- 
cause I  believe  that  latwr,  management,  and 
government  Is  very  close  to  striving  together 
for  an  industry  that  "builds  best.  "  By  sup- 
porting the  efforts  to  save  the  steel  industry 
the  unions  have  demonstrated  the  desire  of 
the  worker  to  survive  change.  With  o'  r  en- 
couragement, corporations  and  government 
will  work  with  labor  to  rebuild.  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  by  supporting  the  efforts  of  these 
three  groups  we  can  call  upon  the  steel  in- 


dustry in  the  United  States  to  "build  great- 
ly " 

I  have  personally  received  thousands 
of  letters  urging  me  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  and  possible  to  help  revital- 
ize the  steel  industry  and  to  influence 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  The  eco- 
nomic ripple  effect  is  felt  throughout 
my  district  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. If  imports  are  allowed  to  increase 
unchecked.  America  will  be  left  de- 
pendent on  foreign  countries  for  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  economic  system. 

As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congressional  Steel 
Caucus  and  as  an  American  citizen.  I 
support  the  United  Steelworkers  and 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co,,  section  201  peti- 
tion and  H.R.  5081,  the  Pair  Trade  in 
Steel  Act  of  1984.  We  must  act  imme- 
diately or  we  may  lose  the  underpin- 
ning of  the  Nation's  economy— the 
American  steel  industry.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  as  cosponsors 
of  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  and  to 
write  the  administration  in  support  of 
the  section  201  petition.* 
•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
ironic  that  on  the  day  before  this  spe- 
cial order,  a  visitor  to  my  office  deliv- 
ered some  information  that  in  many 
ways  summarizes  why  the  steel  situa- 
tion we  face  is  so  important. 

Rev.  Kevin  Queally.  TOR,  is  locally 
with  the  St.  Thomas  More  Friary  and 
is  also  connected  with  St.  Francis  in 
my  district  in  Loretto,  Pa.  He  had  just 
returned  from  a  1  month  vigil  at  the 
Nevada  nuclear  test  site.  He  showed 
me  two  pictures  he  had  taken:  On  the 
first  is  a  sign  post  with  the  sign  indi- 
cating the  direction  to  the  Desert 
Rock  airstrip;  the  second  is  a  closeup 
showing  the  pole  supporting  the  sign 
as  clearly  labeled   "Korea  Steel  Pipe." 

That  shows  that  there  remains— de- 
spite all  our  efforts— an  insensitivity 
to  the  problems  facing  steelworker 
families  and  steel  communities  in  the 
United  States.  While  nationally  econo- 
mists talk  of  a  recession  in  the  past 
year:  in  the  steel  communities  we  have 
faced  a  depression.  At  my  regular 
office  hour  sessions,  I  have  seen  the 
pain  of  unemployment  in  the  faces  of 
our  steel  families. 

But  as  I  said  in  addressing  the 
United  Steelworkers  Convention  here 
in  Washington  yesterday,  this  is  not  a 
problem  relegated  simply  to  steel  com- 
munities. It  is  a  problem  for  everyone 
in  America  who  cares  about  the  basic 
strength  of  our  economy,  the  Nation's 
ability  to  support  itself  in  a  time  of 
international  crisis,  and  who  wonder 
about  the  future  plans  for  a  balanced, 
strong  American  economy. 

To  reach  this  goal,  we  in  the  Steel 
Caucus  have  been  proceeding  on  two 
fronts. 

In  the  House  we  have  introduced  the 
Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  which  would 
limit  imports  to  15  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market,  down  from  the  present  record 
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levels  of  25  percent.  The  support  for 
this  bill  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  we 
now  have  189  cosponsors.  and  we 
expect  to  be  past  the  200  mark  very 
soon. 

On  the  second  front,  I  presented  tes- 
timony on  behalf  of  the  caucus  before 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
on  the  trade  suit  filed  by  the  United 
Steelworkers  and  Bethlehem  Steel. 
The  result  of  this  suit  would  also  be  to 
reduce  the  imported  steel  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  U.S,  market. 

In  both  these  approaches,  we  are  not 
being  unfair  or  arbitrary  with  our 
trading  partners.  We  are  not  trying  to 
cut  imports  to  0  percent  or  close  our 
trade  lines  down.  We  are  demanding  a 
fair  level  of  imports  which  our  trading 
partners  have  refused  to  initiate  vol- 
untarily. 

Let  me  add  two  additional  points  to 
relations  with  our  allies.  First,  let  us 
be  frank  and  note  that  the  United 
States  is  carrying  the  defense  burden 
for  the  entire  free  world,  I  have  sup- 
ported high  levels  of  military  spend- 
ing, and  I  believe  it  is  vital  to  security. 
But  in  the  United  States  assuming 
that  role,  some  of  our  allies  will  have 
to  show  some  trade  restraint  to  pro- 
tect our  economy.  The  economies  of 
the  free  world  are  as  intertwined  as 
the  military  strength,  and  v/here  we 
cooperate  in  one  area,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  require  cooperation  in  the 
other.  Second,  to  those  who  argue 
these  actions  could  touch  off  a  trade 
war.  I  simply  say  this:  We  are  already 
in  a  trade  war.  and  the  United  States 
is  losing  it;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  for- 
eign country  that  is  requesting  mercy 
from  our  Government  because  we  are 
destroying  some  industry  of  theirs 
through  unfair,  subsidized  imports. 

With  these  actions,  we  are  saying, 
we  are  not  going  to  let  the  American 
steel  industry  be  destroyed  by  unfair 
subsidised  foreign  imports,  we  are  not 
going  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  steel- 
worker  families  of  America  that  have 
been  so  much  the  backbone  of  our 
economy  and  our  Nation. 

The  Steel  Caucus  has  been  arrang- 
ing meetings  with  the  Speaker  and 
with  the  key  committee  leaders  to  get 
action  this  summer  on  the  import  bill. 
We  are  awaiting  developments  on  the 
case  before  the  ITC,  But  the  key 
bottom  line  is  that  we  are  serious 
about  taking  action  on  imports;  we  are 
serious  about  protecting  our  steel- 
workers; and  we  are  serious  about  pro- 
tecting our  steel  communities. 

Many  other  Members  of  the  House 


plan  to  talk  about  specific  aspects  of    January  a  year  ago 
our  trade  problems  in  steel,  and  from 
this    information    we    hope    to    keep 
building  the  momentum  for  this  vital 
effort,# 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  Is 
dismaying  that  we  have  to  continue  to 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  plead  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  stop  the  never-ending  surge 


It  is  continually  frustrating  to  me  that  no 
matter  which  party  is  controlling  the  execu- 
tive branch,  American  steel  jobs  have  been 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  "free  trade"  and 
"good  relations  with  our  allies."  It  is  past 
time  to  be  diplomatically  asking  for  fair 
trade  practices.  Meetings,  discussions,  agree- 
ments, even  antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  petitions  have  not  worked.  The  201  pe- 
tition, a  comprehensive  approach,  is  the 
only  way  short  of  legislated  quotas  to  bring 
some  fairness  and  balance  to  the  steel 
import  problem.  It  is  a  prime  opportunity 
for  the  Administration  to  take  a  major  step 
in  support  of  the  American  steel  industry 
and  to  vigorously  enforce  our  trade  laws. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  share  my  deep 
concern  about  the  viability  of  this  funda- 
mental industry,  one  that  is  basic  to  our 
economic  strength  and  our  national  securi- 
ty. Our  workers  and  steel  communities  are 
relying  on  Congress  and  the  Administration 
to  bring  relief  to  this  inexcusable  flow  of 
imports.  I  stand  ready  to  help  in  any  way 
that  I  can. 

Sincerely. 

Doug  Waixiren, 

Member  of  Congress.m 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
good  people  of  this  country  fought  on 
the  bloody  beaches  of  Europe  in 
World  War  II,  in  the  hills  of  Korea, 
and  in  the  jimgles  of  Vietnam.  Now 
they  wonder  if  this  country  will 
defend  them  from  another  form  of  in- 
vasion, the  rampant  invasion  of  for- 
eign goods  into  the  United  States  that 
steal  jobs. 

There  is  an  unremitting  stream  of 
steel  imports,  subsidized  by  foreign 
governments,  that  are  being  dumped 
into  this  country  at  urmatural  low 
prices.  We  need  import  relief  to 
combat  these  unfair  practices  now. 

I  know  of  steelworkers  in  my  own 
neighborhood  who,  in  years  past,  had 
lined  up  at  their  churches  and  parish- 
es at  Christmastime  to  deliver  food 
baskets  to  the  needy.  This  past  Christ- 
mas, those  steelworker  families  needed 
the  food  baskets  themselves. 

The  fact  that  these  hard-working 
men  and  women  have  lost  their  jobs  to 
cheap  foreign  imports  is  painful  to 
them,  painful  to  me  and  should  be 
painful  to  everyone  of  you. 

Working  mothers  and  fathers  today 
want,  at  the  very  minimum,  the 
chance  to  be  able  to  provide  food, 
clothing,  and  a  decent  home  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  But  instead 
of  being  able  to  provde  their  families 
with  more  opportunities  to  improve 
their  lives,  foreign  steel  imports  are 
stealing  this  chance  for  our  people. 

We  are  told  that  things  are  getting 

better.  They  may  be  getting  better  for 

the  multinational  companies  that  are 

Illegal  dumping  of  steel  in  the  U.S.  has    taking  jobs  out  of  our  country   and 


of  unfairly  imported  foreign  steel  into 
the  United  States,  but  once  again  we 
must. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus  which  has 
today  organized  this  special  time  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  congressional  leadership, 
and  the  public  the  plight  of  steel  com- 
munities across  the  land.  While  the 
President  touts  economic  recovery  on 
the  television  screen,  there  are  many 
steel  families  that  are  still  suffering 
from  unemployment  and  disruption 
caused  by  the  unrelenting  tide  of  for- 
eign steel  coming  through  our  ports. 

We  must  attack  these  imports  on 
every  front.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Steel  Act.  I  would  urge  the 
House  to  act  on  this  bill  promptly. 
The  Pair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  would 
place  limits  on  foreign  steel  products 
for  the  next  5  years.  Similarly,  we 
must  get  relief  via  our  current  trade 
laws  and  I  urge  the  administration  to 
move  swiftly  and  decisively  on  the  201 
petition  filed  by  the  industry  and  the 
steelworkers.  Every  1  million  tons  of 
imported  steel  represents  4,700  lost 
American  jobs.  This  is  a  trend  we  must 
stop. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues my  May  8  letter  to  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  urging  the 
administration's  action  on  the  201  pe- 
tition and  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  here  to  bring  many 
steel  families  back  into  economic 
mainstream  of  our  country. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  8,  1984. 
Hon.  Alfred  E.  Eckes,  Jr., 
Chairman,    U.S.   International  Trade  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  writing  to  urge 
the  International  Trade  Commission  to  take 
favorable  action  on  the  petition  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  201  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  filed  by  the  United  Steel  Workers 
and  Bethlehem  Steel.  The  petition  seeks  to 
limit  foreign  steel  imports  to  15%  of  appar- 
ent U.S.  consumption  for  a  period  of  five 
years. 

The  United  Steel  Workers  of  America  and 
Bethlehem  Steel  filed  this  petition  in  re- 
sponse to  the  unabated  increase  in  imports 
of  foreign  carbon  and  alloy  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts. The  petition  seeks  a  comprehensive  so- 
lution to  the  continued  inroads  of  foreign 
imports  In  the  U.S.  industry. 

We  have  painfully  watched  foreign  im- 
ports grow  from  2.6%  in  1960  to  17.9%  in 
1970,  to  25%  in  1982.  In  January  of  this 
year,  imports  flowed  into  this  country  at  a 
rate  equal  to  more  than  26  percent  of  Amer- 
ic's  steel  consumption,  a  rate  that  Is  almost 
double  the  tonnage  that  was  Imported  in 


caused  economic  hardship  for  our  nation's 
steel  industry,  workers  and  steel  communi- 
ties. Presently,  29%  of  all  steelworkers  are 
imemployed,  causing  disruption  in  personal 
lives  and  entire  communities.  Members  of 
the  U.S.W.A.  agreed  last  March  to  a  volun- 
tary salary  cut  of  10.5%.  They  have  sacri- 
ficed to  do  their  part  in  saving  their  indus- 
try. 


giving  them  to  workers  in  other  coim- 
tries.  Things  are  not  getting  better  for 
my  neighbors  in  the  church  food  lines, 
I  bet  they  are  not  getting  better  for 
the  people  on  your  street, 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  economy 
is  dependent  on  the  U.S.  steel  indus- 
try. We  need  to  save  it  from  unfair 
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trade  practices.  We  caxuiot  continue  to 
sit  idly  and  watch  foreign  steel  produc- 
ers consume  our  steel  market.  Our  Na- 
tion's economy,  security,  and  workers 
are  dependent  upon  our  abilities  to 
save  our  domestic  steel  industry  from 
unfair  imports,  and  eventual  collapse. 

We  can  avert  further  injury  to  our 
domestic  steel  industry.  We  must  stem 
the  tide  of  unfair  imports.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  plea  for 
import  relief  and  support  H.R.  508 !.• 
•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  MuRTHA,  the  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Steel  Caucus,  and  Mr. 
Gaydos,  the  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  for  their  leadership  in 
trying  to  create  a  new  market  for 
American  steel,  unfettered  by  subsi- 
dized steel  and  open  as  a  fair  market 
in  which  all  may  compete  in  a  real 
free  enterprise  system. 

The  steel  industry,  along  with  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  are 
under  the  worst  pressure  since  the 
Great  Depression.  Since  1977.  over 
200,000  steel  jobs  have  been  lost  in 
this  country.  The  time  has  come  to 
shape  a  national  policy  that  fights 
back  and  limits  the  dumping  of  subsi- 
dized steel  in  American  markets, 
which  unfairly  destroys  American 
jobs. 

I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  5081.  the 
Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of  1984.  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  important  first 
step  toward  getting  the  American  steel 
industry  back  on  its  feet  and  American 
steelworkers  back  to  work.  The  pri- 
mary obj«H:tive  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
roll  back  :he  subsidized  steel  imports 
to  15  percent,  which  is  the  actual  level 
of  im{>orts  during  the  1970s.  These 
import  restrictions  will  accomplish  the 
immediate  goal  of  revitalizing  our  de- 
clining steel  industry  and  put  our 
steelworkers  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  5081.  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel 
Act  of  1984.  I  have  cosponsored  this 
legislation  because  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant first  step  toward  getting  the 
American  steel  industry  back  on  its 
feet  and  American  steelworkers  back 
to  work. 

We  all  advocate  free  trade  that  is 
fair,  but  our  steel  industry  has  been  a 
victim  of  trade  policies  that  have  been 
unfair  and  detrimental  to  our  national 
interests.  The  millions  of  tons  of 
dumped  and  subsidized  foreign  steel 
and  iron  ore  imports  have  enabled  for- 
eign producers  to  capture  nearly  23 
percent  of  our  domestic  market  result- 
ing in  closing  of  plants  and  the  loss  of 
more  than  100.000  American  steel  jobs 
today. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute stated  that  1  million  tons  of  im- 
ported steel  products  represent  ap- 
proximately 4,700  American  jobs.  The 
16.7  million  tons  of  steel  imported  in 
1982  translate  into  75,000  Americans 
not  going  back  to  work,  and  an  addi- 


tional  225.000  jobs  in  related   indus- 
tries and  services  remaining  unfilled. 

The  flood  of  imported  steel  has  had 
a  severe  economic  impact  on  the  steel- 
workers of  Pennsylvania.  Of  the 
177.000  basic  steel  jobs  lost  in  the 
Nation  between  1979  and  1982,  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  cutbacks  tixik 
place  in  Pennsylvania.  If  we  do  not 
place  restraints  on  dumped  and  subsi- 
dized steel  imports,  employment  will 
continue  to  decline  in  the  steel  work 
force  of  Pennsylvania.  For  example, 
employment  in  blast  furnaces  and 
basic  steel  products  stood  at  89.400 
jobs  in  Pennsylvania  in  December 
1983.  The  projection  for  1990  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is 
89.500  jobs.  Thus,  it  could  well  be  that 
our  Pennsylvania  steelworkers  who 
have  not  yet  been  recalled  by  their 
former  employers  will  have  to  look 
elsewhere  for  new  jobs.  This  current 
crisis  of  unemployment  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry has  done  harm  not  only  to  our 
workers,  but  also  to  our  communities. 
The  unemployed  steelworkers  rppre- 
sent  both  a  lost  source  of  income  to 
merchants  in  their  communities  and  a 
lost  source  of  revenue  in  local  and 
State  governments.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  a  drain  on  public  resources- 
unemployment,  food  stamps,  public 
health  services— and  a  higher  Federal 
deficit. 

For  every  1  percent  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  Federal  deficit  is  boosted  be- 
tween $25  to  $30  billion.  Thus,  the 
steel's  problems  are  a  community's 
and  public's  problem.  We  cannot  sit  by 
idly  and  allow  the  dumping  of  subsi- 
dized steel  in  American  markets, 
which  unfairly  destroys  American  jobs 
and  undermines  our  country's  econom- 
ic foundation. 

I  strongly  support  the  Fair  Trade  in 
Steel  Act  of  1984.  because  it  will  revi- 
talize a  declining  steel  industry  which 
is  essential  for  our  country's  economic 
well  being  and  our  Nation's  defense. 
This  bill  has  three  major  features: 
first,  it  will  limit  steel  imports  to  15 
percent  of  the  domestic  market  for  5 
years  with  a  provision  for  a  3-year  ex- 
tension. This  is  a  level  higher  than 
that  allowed  by  our  trading  partners 
in  Europe  and  Japan.  Developing  na 
tions  have  a  virtual  ban  on  any  im- 
ported steel  product  which  competes 
with  their  own.  Second,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  directed  to  monitor 
steel  industry  investment  and  empow- 
ered to  modify  or  suspend  quotas  if  in- 
vestment is  not  being  made  at  appro- 
priate levels.  Third,  the  bill  provides  a 
25-percent  quota  on  imports  of  non- 
Canadian  iron  ore. 

We.  as  members  of  the  House  Steel 
Caucus,  agree  that  responsible  import 
restrictions  are  essential  to  introduce 
stability  to  our  carbon  and  specialty 
steel  producers.  It  is  time  to  shape  a 
national  policy  that  allows  our  steel 
industry  to  compete  in  an  unfair  inter- 
national  marketplace.   The   U.S.    De- 


partment of  Commerce  has  found  that 
several  European  nations  have  subsi- 
dized their  exports  to  the  United 
States  at  margins  up  to  26  percent. 
Commerce  also  made  preliminary  find- 
ings that  several  European  Communi- 
ty nations  had  dumped  steel  into  the 
American  market  up  to  41  percent. 

This  unfair  competition  from  for- 
eign steelmakers  has  hurt  our  Nation's 
economy.  Each  billion-dollar  reduction 
in  earnings  by  our  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry translates  to  a  $2.2  billion  re- 
duction in  domestic  economic  activity, 
and  reduces  the  potential  work  force 
in  steel  and  supporting  industries  by 
52,000  jobs. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problems  in  the 
steel  industry  are  problems  that  affect 
all  Americans.  The  foreign  govern- 
ment-supported imports  has  caused 
our  domestic  production  capacity  to 
lay  idle,  steel  communities  are  de- 
pressed, and  many  people  in  related 
businesses  are  currently  suffering.  If 
the  trend  of  plant  closings  and  high 
unemployment  in  the  steel  industry 
increases,  not  only  will  our  Nation  be 
one  of  the  few  unable  to  meet  its  steel 
needs,  it  will  be  forced  into  a  perilous 
reliance  on  uncertain  sources  of 
supply.  That  would  seriously  jeopard- 
ize the  stability  of  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

The  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of  1984 
will  send  a  strong  signal  to  the  admin- 
istration emphasizing  the  need  to  im- 
plement trade  laws  which  will  allow 
our  steel  industry  to  become  competi- 
tive with  foreign  markets.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  important 
legisJation,  which  will  create  a  new 
market  for  American  steel— unfettered 
by  subsidized  and  dumped  steel  and 
open  as  a  fair  market  in  which  all  may 
compete  in  a  real  free  enterprise 
system.* 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
thank  the  gentlemen  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  MuRTHA  and  Mr.  Gaydos,  for 
calling  this  Special  Order  today  in 
support  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America's  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.'s  201  petition  now  before  the 
International  Trade  Commission. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  at  a  crossroad,  do 
we  continue  with  our  present  free 
trade  philosophy  and  allow  for  the 
continued  decimation  of  our  domestic 
steel  industry  or  do  we  provide  some 
type  of  interim  relief  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry to  modernize  and  restructure 
antiquated  plants  and  technology.  On 
a  national  level.  I  wholeheartedly  be- 
lieve the  latter  course  of  action  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  country  and 
her  peoples.  * 

Foreign  steel  imports,  as  we  all 
know,  have  been  increasing  dramati- 
cally. Steel  imports  overall  during 
each  of  the  first  4  months  of  1984 
were  over  2  million  net  tons.  This  is 
the  first  time  ever  that  steel  imports 
were  over  2  million  tons  for  4  consecu- 
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live  months.  This  figure  represents  an 
unbelievable  90.9  percent  increase  over 
the  same  period  in  1983.  Carbon  steel 
imports  have  increased  an  unbeliev- 
able 90  percent  over  the  past  year, 
thus  taking  away  26  percent  of  the 
American  market.  And  to  add  to  this 
inequity  specialty  steel  imports  have 
captured  64  percent  of  the  market. 
And  this  is  just  a  sample  of  what  has 
been  happening  in  our  domestic  steel 
markets. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  seeing  an- 
nouncranents  from  our  major  domestic 
producers  of  steel  of  plant  closings.  As 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Ohio,  where  steel  and  coal  were 
once  major  industries  and  major  con- 
tributors to  the  State's  economic  base, 
I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects such  plant  closings  have  on  a 
State.  Multiply  this  on  a  national 
scale,  we  clearly  see  the  erosion  of  a 
strong  national  economic  base.  Can 
we,  as  a  nation,  afford  to  allow  this  to 
continue?  I  would  think  not. 

The  201  petition  we  are  here  to  sup- 
port today  was  filed  by  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  and  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corp,,  and  provides  the  type 
of  temporary  import  restraints  needed 
to  permit  the  industry  to  complete 
modernization  plans,  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  further  postponed  or  can- 
celed in  the  face  of  unrestrained  steel 
imports. 

Neither  I  nor  the  Congressional 
Steel  Caucus,  of  which  I  am  an  execu- 
tive committee  member,  are  seeking 
unfair  or  permanent  protective  deci- 
sions by  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission or  by  unfair  or  permanent  leg- 
islation. Instead,  we  seek  only  tempo- 
rary relief  until  the  steel  industry  can 
rejuvenate  itself  and  until  an  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  with  our  foreign 
trading  partners  that  they  will  rescind 
from  there  trade  restrictions  on  our 
products.  They  must  also  restrain 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  through  subsidizing  and  il- 
legal exporting  practices. 

American  labor  and  steel  producers 
have  been  working  together  to  reduce 
costs,  modernize,  and  improve  efficien- 
cies. Obsolete  plants  have  been  closed, 
wages  and  benefits  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  work  rules  are  being 
changed.  Numerous  capital  spending 
projects  have  been  announced  despite 
the  industry's  persistent  lack  of  profit- 
ability. More  can  and  must  be  done  to 
make  our  domestic  steel  industry  more 
competitive  and  productive.  However, 
in  order  to  make  meaningful  advances, 
the  domestic  steel  industry  needs  to 
have  the  trade  laws  enforced,  which 
we  already  have  on  the  books,  and  to 
have  relief  from  the  market  conditions 
that  are  impairing  the  industry. 

I  fully  support  the  201  petition  and 
would  hope  that  the  International 
Trade  Commission  will  take  inunediate 
and  positive  action. 


I   also   want   to   commend   my   col-  States  than  in  other  countries.  At  the 

leagues,     Jack     Murtha     and     Joe  present,  those  labor  costs  are  $138  per 

Ga-toos,  for  calling  this  Special  Order  ton  of  steel  in  the  United  States,  $128 

to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  per  ton  in  France,   $124   per  ton  in 

of  the  House.  Unless  we  begin  to  en-  West  Germany,  $95  per  ton  in  Japan, 

force  our  present  trade  laws,  we  may  and  $92  per  ton  in  England. 

see  an  end  to  the  domestic  steel  indus-  The  cost  of  shipping  a  ton  of  steel  to 

try  on  the  horizon.*  the   United   States   plus   the   cost   of 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap-  normal  customs  duties  is  $80  per  ton— 

preciate  the  opportunity  to  join  with  f^r  more  than  the  difference  in  em- 

my    colleagues    to    discuss    particular  pioyment  costs  in  any  of  these  indus- 

problems  facing  the  domestic  steel  in-  ^^ial  nations.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 

dustry.    I    have    always   believed    the  higher  aggregate  costs  of  labor,  plus 

most  effective   method  to  address   a  shipping,  foreign  countries  have  been 

problem  is  to  clear  the  air  of  miscon-  ^jjjg    ^q   capture    25    percent    of    the 

ceptions  and  to  lay  the  facts  upon  tlie  American  steel  market  in  1984.  The 

table.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  dis-  reason  is  not  greater  productivity  by 

cussion.  foreign  countries,  but  instead  a  con- 

Mv  good  friend  and  colleague.  Con-  tinuation    of    unfair    trade    practices 

gressman  Joseph  Gaydos,  has  already  ^^ich  must  be  put  to  an  end. 

spoken  to   the   issue   of   the   current  ^^         colleagues,  I 

costs  of  labor  Pfr  hour  worked  with  n  ^^^bmitting  for  the  Record  one  sta- 

the  domestic  steel  industry    I  would  providing  an  enumeration 

like  to  enhance    he  discussion  about  productivity  in  steel  of  major 

labor  ^fstsjjy  talking  about  the  P^^^^^^  industrial  nations  (table  I),   and  an- 

ductivity    of    Afn^'X^steelwork^^^^^  ^^^^^  enumerating  comparative 

^i!C^:rT:^^:ciSSyTS^^^^^^  labor  costs  per  ton  of  steel  shipped 

none.  It  is  time  to  debunk  the  myth  (t-aoie  id. 

T morrpTodTctil"  "tha'n    oTown         TABLE  1  -LABOR  PRODUCTIVITY  ,N  STEEL,  M;.0R 

steel  industry  employees  here  in  the  INDUSTRIAL  NATIONS 

United  States.  It  is  time  we  looked  at  |hou,s  per  k\  kki  shippedi 

the  hard  facts. — — 

The  most  authoritative  source  which  ,,,,  wed     ^^    j^i^^    ,„^     *t^ 

compares   steel   productivity   between 

the   United   States   and   our   trading  ,5,^                     g,, 

partners    is    a    publication    entitled  1977                     ess 

World  Steel  Dynamics  published  by  \f,l                     l\l 

Paine  Webber  Mitchell  Hutchins,  Inc.  198O                     8  31 

The  data  presented  by  World  Steel  j'^i           ■■          \l\ 

Dynamics  are  relied  upon  by  steel  in-  i983                      6  59 

dustry  and  labor,  both  nationally  and  '98< '               — ^— 

internationally.  As  part  of  my  state-  yy^a,  improvement 

ment,    I    intend    to    include    for    the  (19'M3)              ^^^ 

Record    statistics    representing    total _ . 

emnlovee  hours  worked  per  net  ton  of  >  strike  year                                        ...... 

♦Ill     e^L.,oH     irT  thA    TTnitPd     States  ^P™I«:1«1   I'8"'«   ^   l"s'   "'«    1984,   bJseO   on   the   Irrst   Quarte. 

Steel  shipped   in  the  United  btates  ^    ^„^  ^^,  ^„,^|,  „„„„„  ,„   worw  steei  Dy.«n,c, 

Japan,  West  Germany,  France,  and 
England  for  the  years  1976  to  1984. 

These  statistics  show  that,  at  the     TABLE  2.-C0MPARATIVE  LABOR  COSTS  PER  TON  SHIPPED 
present  time,   American  steelworkers  icarrent  dollars) 

produce  1  ton  of  steel  in  5.8  hours,  on 
average,  compared  to  7 'A  hours  in 
Japan,  9 'A  hours  in  West  Germany,  10 
hours  in  France,  and  over  11  hours  in 
England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  steel  industry 
is  not  losing  its  steel  markets  because 
other  nations  produce  steel  more  effi- 
ciently than  we  do.  We  are  losing  steel 
markets  because  other  nations  subsi- 
dize their  exports  to  the  United  States 
and  dump  their  steel  products  into 
this  country. 

It  is  true  that  American  steelworkers 
enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
workers  in  many  other  steel  producing 
countries.  Our  steelworkers  earn  more 
per  hour.  But  when  the  Productivity       If;*^^        ,„,  ,„,  ^,  ,,„  ^^  „  ,,,  „,  ,,.e, 

of    American    steelworkers    is    coupled         So^rcrPame  Wetto  MrtcWI  Hulchms.  inc.  WofW  Steel  Dynamics* 

with   their   wages,    the   actual   labor  »    •      .^ 

Toste  of  making  a  ton  of  steel  are  not    •  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
significantly    higher    in    the    United    express  my  support  of  H.R.  5081,  the 
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Pair  Trade  in  Steel  Act.  auid  the  peti- 
tion joinUy  filed  by  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  (USWA)  and  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  (BSC)  with  the 
D.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
under  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  The  provisions  of  section  201 
provide  remedies,  including  quantita- 
tive Import  restrictions,  when  foreign 
imports  are  increasing  and  are  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  serious  Injury  to  a  do- 
mestic Industry.  The  petition,  which 
seeks  relief  for  the  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry, and  the  legislation,  are  neces- 
sary elements  in  a  plan  to  return  inter- 
national steel  competition  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  arena.  Both  the  bill  and 
the  petition  would  limit  imports  of 
carbon  and  steel  mill  products  to  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic market  for  5  years;  both  seek  a 
global  trade  remedy. 

There  is,  however,  one  area  of  the 
steel  industry  that  is  unfortunately 
not  covered  by  both  the  bill  and  the 
petition:  neither  one  includes  the  wire 
rope  industry  in  the  coverage  of  its 
provisions.  As  a  Member  of  Congress 
with  both  steel  and  wire  rope  produc- 
ing plants  in  my  district,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  global  trade  remedies 
sought  in  both  the  petition  and  the 
bill  fairly  cover  all  aspects  of  the  steel 
industry  that  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  present  market  condi- 
tions. The  wire  rope  industry  is  being 
decimated  by  low-priced  imports 
which  already  have  captured  one-third 
of  the  wire  rope  market.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  two  wire  rope  compa- 
nies located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, Paulsen  Wire  Rope  Co.  of  Sun- 
bury  and  Bethlehem  Wire  Rope  Divi- 
sion of  Williamsport,  as  well  as  the 
entire  wire  rope  industry,  not  be  treat- 
ed as  the  unnoticed  step-child  of  the 
steel  industry.  The  future  of  these 
companies  is  as  much  in  jeopardy  as 
the  rest  of  the  steel  industry,  so  in  all 
references  to  the  plight  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry, this  member  also  includes  the 
wire  rope  industry. 

To  return  now  to  the  discussion  of 
the  201  petition  and  the  fair  trade  bill, 
it  can  be  said  that  action  on  both  con- 
cepts is  based  on  the  premise  that 
there  is  "free  trade"  in  the  world  steel 
market.  May  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  no  "free  trade"  in 
steel  competition. 

The  American  steel  industry  and 
market  was.  in  previous  years,  pre- 
dominantly domestically  supplied.  In 
the  1950's.  imported  steel  took  2.3  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  market;  in  the  1960s 
it  was  9.3  percent;  by  the  1970s  that 
total  had  risen  to  15.3  percent.  But  by 
1982  the  domestic  steel  market  had 
lost  a  record  21.8  percent  to  imports. 
Why  the  dramatic  increase?  In  recent 
years  foreign  steelmakers,  sensing  a 
highly  available  U.S.  market,  have  tar- 
geted this  country  as  a  major  source 
for  their  exports.  This  targeting  would 
be  of  little  importance  were  it  not  for 


the  fact  that  most  foreign  steel  com- 
petitors are  subsidized  by  their  govern- 
ments or  are  under  direct  government 
control.  A  second  reality  to  consider  is 
that  much  of  the  foreign  steel  indus- 
try has  been  built  on  the  strength  of 
United  States  or  international  loans, 
heavily  financed  by  the  U.S.  tajfpayer. 
Other  factors  repudiating  the  free 
market  concept  highlight  the  overin- 
dustrialization of  foreign  steel,  the 
continued  expansion  of  steel  produc- 
ing capacity  far  beyond  the  domestic 
market  needs  of  those  countries.  Com- 
bine this  overproduction  with  findings 
that  foreign  steel  is  being  dumped  into 
the  United  States  at  price  margins 
well  below  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion—that is  the  fair  market  value— 
and  the  case  against  foreign  steel  and 
for  the  fair  trade  in  steel  bill  and  the 
201  petition  l)ecomes  solid. 

This  wash  of  imported  loss-leader 
steel  is  not  expected  to  recede  in 
future  years.  In  1983.  foreign  steel  im- 
ports captured  20.5  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1984. 
steel  imports  totaled  25.5  percent  of 
the  U.S.  market.  It  is  estimated  that 
steel  imports  for  1985  and  1986  will 
continue  to  dramatically  increase. 

What  are  some  of  the  results  of  this 
flood  of  foreign  steel? 

The  U.S.  steel  industry  has  in  10 
years  gone  from  billion-dollar  profits 
to  billion-dollar  losses.  The  industry's 
losses  for  1982-83  totaled  atiout  $6  bil- 
lii  ^.  Employment  for  1983  in  the  in- 
dustry was  at  243.000  workers,  down 
from  an  average  of  453.000  workers 
during  the  1975-79  period.  In  1983,  the 
productivity  of  the  U.S.  steelworker 
measured  at  6.59  man-hours  per  ton. 
compared  with  7.72  man-hours  in 
Japan,  which  has  l)een  touted  as  being 
the  world's  most  productive.  But,  de- 
spite such  productivity,  thousands  of 
jol)s  are  lost  yearly  as  imports  in- 
crease. 

It  is  imperative  that  as  we  review 
these  casualty  figures  we  also  remem- 
ber that  the  steel  industry  is  the 
fourth  largest  industry  in  the  United 
States,  providing  millions  of  jobs  in 
other  related  areas  such  as  automo- 
biles, construction,  shipbuilding,  et 
cetera.  Steel  is  critical  to  our  economy 
and  to  our  immediate  and  long-term 
national  defense.  Our  steelmaking  ca- 
pacity must  be  great  enough  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  output  of  products 
during  any  period  of  crisis.  How  can 
we  afford  to  depend  on  a  Third  World 
country,  or  any  other  country,  to 
supply  us  with  this  or  any  other  pre- 
cious commodity  in  times  of  interna- 
tional crisis?  A  brief  look  back  a*  the 
events  surrounding  the  Arab  oi  em- 
bargo will  remind  us  that  we  cannot 
depend  on  anyone  for  any  natural  or 
manufactured  resources.  But,  as  it  is, 
while  other  steel  producing  countries 
have  overbuilt  their  steel  industries 
beyond  domestic  needs,  forcing  them 
to  export  at  subsidized  prices,  the  U.S. 


industry,  so  battle-scarred  and  dam- 
aged from  fighting  imports,  cannot 
supply  an  American  demand  even  in  a 
time  of  only  moderately  brisk  econom- 
ic activity. 

We  now  see  that  the  governments  of 
each  industrial  nation  has  assigned 
the  survival  of  its  steel  industry  its 
highest  priority— that  is,  all  countries 
but  the  United  States. 

Thus,  we  come  to  the  point  where 
we  consider  the  two  stark  alternatives 
facing  the  steel  industry  and  the 
Nation:  first,  continue  to  submit  to 
foreign  targeted-market  tactics;  and 
second,  pursue  a  comprehensive  trade 
action  plan  with  the  201  petition  and 
the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act— remem- 
t)ering  the  wire  rope  inclusions— to  ad- 
dress the  international  steel  trade  in- 
adequacies. 

By  foregoing  the  latter  and  pursuing 
the  former  we  can  look  forward  to  the 
continued  self-liquidation  of  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry,  massive  job 
losses,  and  the  erosion  of  an  industrial 
field  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
both  a  robust  economy  and  a  strong 
defense. 

Unlike  their  foreign  competitors,  our 
steelmakers  do  not  receive  government 
loans,  subsidies,  guarantees  or  bail- 
outs. Unlike  their  foreign  counter- 
parts, American  workers  cannot  rely 
on  massive  government  wage  and 
social  benefit  programs. 

The  American  steel  industry  can  and 
has  been  reducing  costs,  modernizing 
and  increasing  efficiency  to  compete 
with  foreign  steel  in  a  fair  market- 
place. But,  that  fair  marketplace  just 
does  not  exist. 

Only  through  the  extraordinary 
means  of  the  201  petition  and  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Steel  Act.  with  wire  rope 
amendments,  can  a  truly  fair  market- 
place and  an  adequate  and  comprehen- 
sive solution  to  this  critically  severe 
global  Trade  crisis  be  achieved. 

In  conclusion,  I  see  the  section  201 
and  the  fair  trade  in  steel  bill  petition 
as  an  efficient  and  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  the  basic  steel  import 
problem.  The  present  steel  crisis  rep- 
resents exactly  the  type  of  "situation 
Congress  had  in  mind  in  enacting  the 
section  201  language.  The  amount  of 
imports  coming  into  the  United  States 
is  a  substantial  cause  of  serious  injury 
to  the  domestic  industry  and  its  em- 
ployees. 

As  a  member  of  the  congressional 
steel  caucus  and,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act.  I  again  state 
my  support  for  both  the  section  201 
petition  and  H.R.  5081  and  would  urge 
its  favorable  passage— with  wire  rope 
amendments— by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.* 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  unre- 
mitting stream  of  steel  imports,  subsi- 
dized by  foreign  governments,  is  being 
dumped  into  this  country  at  predatory 
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prices.  These  foreign  government  sup- 
ported imports  are  taking  a  tremen- 
dous toll  in  American  jobs,  American 
productivity,  American  trade  balances, 
and  American  tax  dollars. 

Foreign  government  ownership,  sub- 
sidies, and  dumping  have  become  the 
norm  and  a  major  cause  of  the  domes- 
tic industry's  problems.  By  1982,  gov- 
ernment subsidies  to  foreign  steel- 
makers had  reached  spectacular  pro- 
portions. Imports,  at  prices  far  below 
their  costs  of  production,  are  now 
taking  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  U.S. 
market. 

Most  foreign  steel  production  is  gov- 
ernment controlled  or  government 
subsidized,  or  both.  These  govern- 
ments are  unwilling,  primarily  for  po- 
litical reasons,  to  restructure  their 
steel  to  reduce  capacity  in  order  to 
match  market  demand.  Therefore,  de- 
spite heavy  financial  losses  by  foreign 
producers,  the  discipline  of  the  mar- 
ketplace is  absent.  The  result  is  that 
privately  owned  steel  companies  in 
this  country  are  forced  into  no-win 
competition  with  foreign  governments 
which  own,  subsidize,  and  protect 
their  steel  mills. 

The  worst  possible  public  policy  re- 
sponse to  the  present  steel  trade  crisis 
would  be  to  act  as  if  the  world  market 
were  functioning  properly.  It  is  not.  It 
is  not  allocating  capital  and  rewarding 
the  relatively  efficient  with  profits 
and  employment. 

U.S.  policy  should  not  continue  to 
accept  the  involuntary  liquidation  of 
an  essential  industry— an  industry 
that  has  shut  down  hundreds  of  major 
facilities  at  great  economic  and  human 
cost  with  particular  impact  in  steel  re- 
gions of  the  United  States. 

We  in  this  country  must  respond  ap- 
propriately to  this  unfair  situation. 
Implementation  of  steel  quotas  of  lim- 
ited duration  may  be  the  only  possible 
solution.  This  country  must  retain  its 
position  as  an  industrial  leader.  Amer- 
ica needs  a  strong  steel  policy  now.* 
•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  an  important 
colloquy  on  the  fate  and  future  of  the 
domestic  steel  industry. 

Tuesday  the  International  Trade 
Conunission  is  set  to  rule  on  the  pend- 
ing United  Steelworkers  of  America 
(USWA)/Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  sec- 
tion 201  petition.  The  petition  seeks  a 
comprehensive  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  continued  high  and  rising  im- 
ports of  foreign  steel  products— a  solu- 
tion similar  to  one  many  of  us  in  the 
House,  190.  to  be  exact,  are  advocating 
in  proposed  quota  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  neither  the  201 
petition,  nor  the  quota  bill  were  neces- 
sary, but  the  situation  confronting  the 
steel  industry  is  critical,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  immediate  action  is  essen- 
tial. 

The  steel  industry  Is  in  the  worst 
condition  since  the  1930's  Depression. 
The  domestic  steel  industry  is  current- 


ly operating  at  less  than  73  percent  of 
capacity  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
steelworkers  are  unemployed. 

Import  statistics  in  large  part  reveal 
why.  In  the  fifties  steel  imports  ac- 
counted for  only  2.3  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market.  By  the  sixties  this 
number  had  risen  to  9.3  percent.  By 
the  seventies  import  penetration 
reached  15.3  percent  and  so  far.  im- 
ports in  the  eighties  have  not  fallen 
below  20  percent.  In  January  of  this 
year  steel  imports  captured  an  unprec- 
edented 26  percent  of  the  domestic 
market. 

This  trend  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue if  we  are  to  maintain  future  ca- 
pacity to  produce  steel. 

Free  trade  in  steel  is.  unfortunately. 
a  myth.  Foreign  government  owner- 
ship and  subsidization  have  led  to 
excess  capacity  and  uneconomic  pric- 
ing. As  the  only  remaining  open 
market  for  steel,  and  the  only  major 
industrial  nation  which  h£is  no  over- 
built capacity,  the  United  States  is  suf- 
fering the  consequences  of  unfairly 
traded  steel  imports. 

These  consequences  include  plant 
closings  and  job  losses  in  steel  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country.  The 
entire  country  suffers,  however,  in 
terms  of  lost  tax  revenues,  increased 
Government  payments  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  an  increased  and 
rising  trade  deficit,  and  a  reduced  abil- 
ity to  meet  our  national  security 
needs. 

Due  to  the  most  drastic  capacity  re- 
ductions in  the  industry's  history  over 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  United 
States  is  currently  the  only  industrial- 
ized nation  that  could  not  meet  its 
own  domestic  steel  needs  in  the  event 
of  a  surge  in  domestic  demand  such  as 
a  national  defense  emergency. 

This  is  a  frightening  revelation  and 
underscores  why  prompt  relief  is 
needed.  Steel  is  so  basic  to  the  nation- 
al security  and  the  industrial  strength 
of  this  country  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  dependent  on  imports  for  this 
vital  commodity. 

The  trade  problem  in  steel  can  no 
longer  be  handled  on  a  product-by- 
product, case-by- case,  country-by- 
country  basis.  The  problem  is  a  global 
one  and  the  only  effective  solution  will 
be  one  which  deals  comprehensively 
with  steel  trade  issues  on  a  worldwide 
quantitative  basis. 

In  November  1982,  President 
Reagan,  in  discussing  the  resolution  of 
the  specialty  steel  case,  said: 

If  we  are  ever  to  put  an  end  to  constant 
trade  disputes  in  steel,  we  must  stop  dealing 
with  discrete  import  and  export  issues  in 
isolation  and  instead  begin  a  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problem. 

The  201  petition  offers  such  an  op- 
portunity and  possibly  the  only  one  if 
we  are  to  prevent  the  virtual  extinc- 
tion of  our  domestic  steel  industry.* 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
secret  that  our  domestic  steel  industry 


is  in  serious  trouble.  Almost  everyone 
knows  of  another  individual  who  has 
been  severely  affected  by  the  depress- 
ing condition  of  our  domestic  market. 
A  condition,  that  I  believe,  can  be  at- 
tributed to  unfair  trade  measures 
practiced  by  foreign  competitors. 

I  question  those  who  believe  we  have 
free  trade  in  the  steel  market.  I  ask 
them.  'How  can  we  have  free  trade, 
when  most  foreign  steel  companies  are 
government-owned  or  government  sub-  * 
sidized?"  Not  to  mention  that  these 
foreign  steel  producers  target  our  mar- 
ketplace for  their  products.  Dumped 
and  subsidized  steel  imports  are  being 
sold  in  our  markets  in  increasing 
amounts  at  suppressed  price  levels. 
This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
our  trade  laws,  and  from  all  indica- 
tions these  unfair  trade  practices  are 
going  to  continue  to  jeopardize  our  do- 
mestic market. 

Since  early  1982,  Bethlehem  Steel 
and  other  domestic  steel  companies 
have  filed  an  unprecedented  number 
of  antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  cases  against  foreign  steel-pro- 
ducing nations.  Yet  the  problem 
today,  both  in  terms  of  volume  of  im- 
ports and  margins  of  dumping,  is  more 
serious  than  it  has  ever  been. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  simply  file  unfair  trade  practices 
cases.  In  addition,  we  cannot  continue 
to  sit  silently  and  watch  imports  con- 
sume our  market.  We  need  import 
relief.  Because  I  believe  section  201 
relief  is  the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive solution  to  the  global  problem,  I 
support  the  section  201  petition  filed 
by  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
and  Bethlehem  Steel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  supporting  this  peti- 
tion. The  future  of  our  country's  na- 
tional security  and  infrastructure,  not 
to  mention  economy,  are  dependent 
upon  our  country's  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry. We  carmot  allow  unfair  trade 
practices  to  continue— we  need  relief.* 
•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
participating  in  this  special  order 
today  to  demonstrate  my  support  for 
the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act,  and  for 
the  201  petition  filed  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corp.  and  the  United  Steel- 
workers of  America  with  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  special  order 
should  not  really  be  necessary.  The 
administration,  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  the  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  know  by  now 
how  absolutely  essential  it  is  to  take 
the  actions  specified  in  both  the  201 
petition  and  in  H.R.  5081,  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Steel  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  world  of  statistical  in- 
formation and  other  documentation 
exists  already  in  support  of  the  argu- 
ment I  and  others  are  making.  The  in- 
formation and  documentation  will  be 
augmented  today. 
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So  I  would  like  to  approach  this 
from  a  somewhat  different  aspect.  The 
first  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
there  is  no  use  crying  over  spilled 
milk.  These  is  no  use  rehashing  mis- 
takes in  the  form  of  policy  decisions 
made  by  executives  in  the  steel  indus- 
try since  the  end  of  World  War  II— es- 
pecially since  many  of  them  are  long 
since  gone  from  the  executive  suites. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make 
involves  families  I  have  known  for 
many  years.  They  are  people  who 
worked  in  the  steel  and  related  indus- 
tries in  northeastern  Kentucky,  and 
nearby  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  com- 
munities. And  they  are  the  people  in 
the  coal  producing  counties  of  eastern 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  them  are  now 
laid  off.  and  in  danger  of  losing  many 
of  the  essential  possessions  they  have 
worked  hard  for.  I  am  talking  about 
homes,  small  farms,  furniture,  appli- 
ances, transportation. 

These  people  cannot  be  stoics  for- 
ever. 

They  know  that  a  steel  industry  is 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  Nation, 
both  domestically  and  internationally. 
They  know  that  they  can  produce 
steel  as  efficiently  as  any  people  any- 
where in  the  world,  given  the  tools 
and  equipment.  They  know  that  a  pro- 
ductive American  and  world  economy 
can  use  the  steel  they  "can  produce. 

So  they  ask  why  we  who  have  been 
given  the  responsibility  to  make  the 
laws  of  the  Nation,  and  administer  the 
laws  of  the  Nation,  cannot  sec  to  it 
that  an  economy  is  built  that  will 
absorb  the  production  they  can  deliv- 
er. They  ask  why.  in  the  name  of  a 
growing  economy,  we  do  not  control 
interest  rates,  as  a  last  resort,  rather 
than  let  a  few  individuals  who  consid- 
er high  unemployment  a  cure  of  infla- 
tion, control  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  begin  to  answer 
these  questions  by  passing  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Steel  Act.  and  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  can  t)egin  to 
answer  them  by  approving  the  201  pe- 
tition. 

We  can  show  them  that  we  want 
them  to  be  what  they  want  to  be— 
working  people,  and  not  what  they  do 
not  want  to  be— welfare  people.* 
•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  hard  work  on  this  im- 
portant issue  and  for  bringing  it  to  the 
House  attention  this  evening. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Steel 
Caucus,  I  am  a  cosponsor  and  an 
active  advocate  of  this  legislation.  Mil- 
lions of  tons  of  dumped  and  subsidized 
foreign  steel  and  iron  ore  imports  have 
enabled  foreign  producers  to  capture 
almost  one- fourth  of  our  domestic 
market,  resulting  in  plant  closings  and 
the  loss  of  nearly  100.000  American 
steel  jobs.  Foreign  steel  is  stealing  our 
jobs,  injuring  our  industrial  base,  and 
endangering  our  national  security. 


Our  country  needs  a  strong  steel  in- 
dustry—our national  defense  and  eco- 
nomic security  depend  on  it.  Steel  is 
still  our  most  important  industrial  ma- 
terial. This  is  our  fourth  largest  indus- 
try and  its  products  are  critical  raw 
materials  for  most  major  segments  of 
the  economy.  Our  military  defense 
relies  on  steel,  which  is  contained  in 
virtually  every  item  of  our  military 
equipment.  Steel  is  equally  vital  to  the 
transportation  and  communications 
systems  that  enable  us  to  move  forces 
quickly  and  provide  support  activities. 

The  steel  industry  is  clearly  in  a 
crisis,  and  we  need  to  address  that 
crisis.  We  cannot  respond  by  pretend- 
ing that  the  world  market  is  function- 
ing properly.  We  now  have  foreign 
government  ownership,  subsidies  and 
product  dumping.  Foreign  steel  com- 
panies are  backed  by  their  govern- 
ments, who  have  unlimited  access  to 
taxpayer  funds  for  operation,  expan- 
sion and  modernization.  Our  firms 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  govern- 
ments who  own.  subsidize,  and  protect 
their  mills. 

America  needs  a  new  steel  trade 
policy  and  she  needs  it  now.  We  must 
take  immediate,  decisive  actions  to  re- 
store order  to  the  steel  market.  Work- 
ers have  had  their  plants  closed,  their 
wages  reduced,  their  benefits  cut.  and 
their  work  rules  changed.  Now  we 
must  take  action  to  insure  that  our 
trade  laws  are  enforced  and  to  grant 
relief  from  the  market  conditions  that 
are  impairing  the  industry  today.  The 
Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  is  essential  to 
the  revitalization  of  the  declining  steel 
industry  and  the  continued  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States. • 
•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequent- 
ly legislation  is  proposed  to  avert  a 
looming  crisis— a  national  or  interna- 
tional change  having  seriously  detri- 
mental economic  or  strategic  effects. 
Such  a  crisis  could  be  the  unemploy 
ment  of  thousands  of  skilled  workers 
or  the  loss  of  vital  industrial  capacity. 
In  recognizing  such  a  pending  crisis 
the  Congress  has  responded  by  passing 
the  necessary  legislation.  That  is  what 
we  are  here  for. 

The  American  steel  industry  is  not 
facing  a  future  crisis— it  is  in  crisis. 
Thousands  of  American  steelworkers 
remain  unemployed.  Scores  of  steel 
mills  have  closed.  Foreign  steel  im- 
ports continue  unabated.  The  steel  in- 
dustry and  its  employees  are  in  a  df- 
pression  of  unparalleled  magnitude  in 
recognition  of  this  we  arc  proposing  a 
comprehensive  .solution:  H.R.  5081.  the 
Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of  1984. 

Some  contend  that  our  current  legis- 
lative and  regulatory  processes  are 
adequate  to  correct  this  crisis.  If  this 
is  true  than  why  is  the  industry,  in  the 
midst  of  our  national  recovery,  in  its 
current  extremely  depressed  condi- 
tion? 

This  measure  will  give  the  steel  in- 
dustry the  opportunity  it  needs  to  con- 


tinue its  modernization.  All  analysts 
agree  that  our  steel  facilities  must  be 
upgraded  to  world  class  standards  if 
America  is  to  compete  against  foreign 
steel.  Such  modernization  will  involve 
the  expenditure  of  over  $60  billion. 
'Vhere  is  this  money  to  come  from? 
Private  investment  has  largely 
reached  its  limits.  The  Government 
will  not  provide  such  funding— in 
direct  contrast  to  many  foreign  gov- 
ernments. It  can  only  come  from  inter- 
nally generated  money— money  from 
the  industry  itself. 

The  industry,  under  current  condi- 
tions, is  unable  to'  finance  further 
modernization.  During  the  last  decade 
capital  expenditures  have  fallen,  and 
will  continue  to  fall  this  year.  If  this 
trend  is  to  be  reversed  the  domestic 
steel  industry  will  have  to  sell  more 
steel— it  is  that  simple. 

Steel  purchases  are  highly  depend- 
ent on  price.  The  difference  of  a  few 
cents  will  often  cause  a  buyer  to  turn 
to  one  seller  instead  of  another.  Yet  in 
this  highly  competitive  market  the 
American  steel  industry  and  its  work- 
ers are  asked  to  compete  against  sub- 
standard foreign  wages  as  low  as  $1.72 
per  hour. 

All  of  these  problems  are  compound- 
ed by  numerous,  documented  in- 
stances of  unfair  trading  practices. 
The  unanimous  final  injury  determi- 
nation of  the  International  Trade 
Commission  found  that  dumping  mar- 
gins for  Brazilian  plate  imports  ranged 
from  a  minimum  of  50  percent  to  a 
maximum  of  100  percent. 

The  only  way  in  which  our  steel  in- 
dustry will  be  able  to  compete  against 
foreign  steel— the  substandard  wages 
and  dumping— is  by  affording  it  the 
protection  that  H.R.  5081  provides. 
Foreign  imports  will  be  limited  to  15 
percent  for  5  years,  allowing  our  in- 
dustry to  fairly  compete,  for  the  first 
time,  with  foreign  steel.  Domestic 
sales  will  increase,  and  with  it,  the 
money  that  the  industry  will  need  to 
modernize.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce will  be  required  to  monitor  the 
steel  industry  to  insure  that  this  mod- 
ernization continues. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  who  are  unsure 
about  the  need  for  this  legislation  to 
e.\amine  the  statistics  on  steelworker 
unemployment,  mill  utilization,  and 
the  level  of  foreign  steel  imports.  This 
crisis  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  I 
urge  you  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
H.R.  5081:  The  Fair  Trade  in  Steel 
Act.* 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  my  strong 
support  for  efforts  to  as.sist  the  steel 
industry  in  obtaining  import  relief 
from  a  flood  of  foreign  steel  that  is 
threatening  to  cause  the  "liquidation" 
of  the  industry. 

The  steel  industry,  in  order  to  be 
competitive  in  todays  international 
markets,  must  have  the  capital  so  nec- 
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essary  for  modernization.  Yet  the  in- 
creasing; influx  of  foreign  steel  at 
predatory  rates  is  making  recovery 
and  capital  investment  impossible. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1984.  6.5  mil- 
lion tons  of  steel  were  imported, 
amounting  to  25.4  percent  of  domestic 
consumption.  That  is  an  alltime  record 
for  any  3-month  period. 

It  is  Clear  that  the  remedies  of  U.S. 
trade  laws  on  dumping  or  countervail- 
ing cases  are  not  adequate  to  the  task 
of  stemming  this  surge  of  imports.  We 
need  to  take  a  far  broader  solution  in 
order  to  assure  our  industry  a  level 
playing  field.  Wt  en  our  domestic  pro-  • 
ducers  win  a  dumping  or  countervail- 
ing duties  case  against  one  nation,  the 
business  often  just  moves  to  another 
foreign  competitor. 

This  problem  is  illustrated  by  what 
happened  when  the  U.S.  industry  won 
a  case  against  Brazilian  steel  plate. 
The  Brazilians  simply  shifted  their 
steel  exports  to  other  products,  and 
other  nations  sold  plate  to  U.S.  con- 
sumers. Brazil  has  tripled  its  exports 
to  the  United  States  since  the  case  was 
won.     I 

A  coordinated,  worldwide  approach 
to  steel  trade  is  essential  to  avoid  this 
phenomenon  of  shifting.  We  cannot 
simply  continue  to  utilize  antiquated 
laws  on  a  piecemeal  basis  to  put  our 
finger  in  the  foreign  trade  dike— the 
leak  will  simply  show  up  somewhere 
else. 

That  is  why  I  am  supporting  two  ef- 
forts for  an  international  solution  to 
the  unfair  trade  problem.  The  first  is  a 
petition  filed  by  Bethlehem  Steel  and 
the  United  Steelworkers  with  the 
International  Trade  Commission  for 
relief  under  section  201  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  and  the  second  is  H.R. 
5081.  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of 
1984.  Both  of  these  measures  would 
provide  the  necessary  comprehensive 
solution  to  the  rapidly  increasing  im- 
ports of  steel.  The  201  petition  and  the 
Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  would  limit  im- 
ports to  15  percent  of  apparent  con- 
sumption for  the  next  5  years. 

This  import  limit  would  enable  the 
industry  to  modernize  and  improve  its 
international  competitive  position.  It 
would  put  our  domestic  industry  on  a 
more  level  playing  field  than  it  is  cur- 
rently. 

This  comprehensive  approach  will 
eliminate  the  excessive  cost  and  frus- 
tration of  filing  numerous  dumping  or 
countervailing  duties  cases  against  a 
host  of  countries.  It  is  time  we  stood 
up  for  our  basic  industries.  Let  us  get 
behind  these  efforts.* 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  my  distinguished  colleagues 
today  in  expressing  my  support  for 
the  section  201  petition  fUed  jointly  by 
the  United  Steelworkers  and  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corp.  before  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission. 

On  April  30,  in  an  old,  shut-down 
pipe   hiill    at   Bethlehem's   Sparrows 


Point  plant,  located  in  my  district, 
over  8,000  steelworkers  and  their  fami- 
lies turned  out  in  the  morning  rains  to 
tell  a  specially  convened  session  of  the 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus  a  simple 
yet  vital  message:  "Free  trade  in  steel 
is  not  enough,  we  need  fair  trade 
now!" 

I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  Jack  Murtha,  for  agree- 
ing to  bring  the  Steel  Caucus  to  my 
district  to  hear  firsthand  from  local 
union,  management,  and  community 
leaders,  the  devastating  impact  foreign 
steel  imports  have  had  on  Baltimore's 
steel  community.  It  was  only  fitting 
that  the  hearing  should  be  conducted 
in  that  mill.  What  the  caucus  saw  was 
the  empty  shell  of  a  once  thriving 
steel  pipe  mill  that  produced  over 
300,000  tons  of  steel  each  year  and  em- 
ployed over  2.000  highly  skilled  steel- 
workers. Today,  the  mill  stands  idle:  a 
victim  of  foreign  steel  imports. 

The  testimony  gathered  at  that  field 
hearing  represents  a  growing  grass- 
roots response  to  the  import  threat, 
and  the  story  of  the  Baltimore  steel 
community  has  been  passed  on  to  the 
International  Trade  Commission  as 
evidence  in  support  of  the  steel  indus- 
try's pending  import  relief  petition. 

One  area  of  concern  I  should  like  to 
emphasize— and  which  I  think  is  too 
often  overlooked— in  our  fight  to  curb 
foreign  steel  imports  is  the  necessity 
of  strengthening  our  defense  industri- 
al base.  The  plain  fact  is  that  we  can- 
not hope  to  maintain  our  superpower 
statuG  in  the  world,  or  maintain  the 
readiness  of  our  armed  forces,  without 
a  strong  steel  industry. 

Almost  every  major  defense  weapons 
system  in  our  inventory,  including  our 
modern  attack  helicopters,  our  nation- 
al fleet,  our  armored  ground  forces, 
and  our  strategic  arsenal,  contains 
steel  components  for  which  there  is  no 
acceptable  substitute.  Without  -a  reli- 
able domestic  supply  of  steel,  we  can 
not  hope  to  meet  adequately  the  chal- 
lenges of  national  security  and  world 
leadership. 

The  Nation's  steel  industry  is  right- 
fully seeking  the  strict  enforcement  of 
our  existing  trade  laws  to  help  combat 
the  illegal  trade  practices  of  foreign 
governments.  Last  month,  foreign 
steel  imports  soared  to  26  percent  of 
our  domestic  market,  due  in  large  part 
to  the  massive  subsidies  foreign  pro- 
ducers receive  from  their  govern- 
ments. 

Without  vigorous  enforcement  of 
our  trade  laws,  our  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry cannot  compete  in  a  world  mar- 
ketplace dominated  by  unrealistic  and 
predatory  prices.  Failure  to  act  now 
will  result  in  a  continued  dismantling 
of  our  steel  plants  at  home  and  a 
steady  erosion  of  our  industrial  base. 

Both  management  and  labor  have 
done  their  parts  to  help  correct  the 
problems  within  the  steel  industry.  It 
is  now  up  to  the  International  Trade 


Commission  and  Congress  to  act  to 
support  our  Nation's  most  basic  indus- 
try. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  the 
fight  against  loreign  steel  imports  and 
help  strengthen  our  domestic  steel 
producers.* 

•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  add  an  optimistic  tone  to  the 
dialog  focusing  on  the  current  condi- 
tion of  the  domestic  steel  industry.  I 
am  just  as  distressed  as  each  of  you 
are  about  plant  closings  and  job  losses 
due  to  import  penetration.  In  addition, 
like  you,  I  believe  we  need  import 
relief,  and  the  section  201  petition 
filed  by  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  and  Bethlehem  Steel  is  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  way  to 
achieve  this  goal.  However.  I  would 
like  to  spend  a  couple  of  minutes  on 
what  I  perceive  our  expectations  can 
be  once  we  receive  relief,  and  that  is 
modernization. 

We  are  already  seeing  efforts  within 
the  domestic  steel  industry  to  make 
the  industry  more  competitive.  Howev- 
er, efforts  by  the  industry  alone  are 
not  enough  to  combat  the  flow  of 
dumped  and  subsidized  steel  from  for- 
eign countries. 

In  order  to  enhance  productivity,  do- 
mestic producers  have  reduced  costs 
significantly  in  the  last  few  years.  For 
example,  last  year,  the  United  Steel- 
workers of  America  agreed  to  a  10.5- 
percent  wage  cut,  considered  the  larg- 
est self-help  program  ever  undertaken 
by  a  group  of  American  workers.  In 
addition,  the  use  of  energy,  a  major 
cost  for  the  American  steel  industry, 
has  been  reduded  from  22.1  million 
Btu's  per  net  ton  of  raw  steel  in  1973 
to  21.1  million  Btu's  in  1983— a  savings 
of  1  million  Btu's  per  ton.  A  most  sig- 
nificant move  by  the  industry  toward 
efficiency  has  been  closure  of  eco- 
nomically inefficient  plants  and  facili- 
ties within  plants,  and  linking  the 
most  efficient  elements  of  two  or  more 
plants  together  into  more  competitive 
and  lower  cost-producing  units. 

A  brief  history  of  Bethlehem's  mod- 
ernization plans  outline  the  industry's 
willingness  to  become  more  efficient. 
Prior  to  1981,  Bethlehem  shut  down 
two  bar  mills  and  built  a  new  bar  mill. 
Several  blast  mills  were  shutdown  at 
the  Sparrows  Point  plant,  and  a  new 
blast  furnace  was  built  to  replace  four 
others,  and  a  new  110-inch  plate  mill 
was  installed  at  the  Burns  Harbor 
plant. 

Without  relief,  Bethlehem  cannot 
afford  to  continue  the  necessary  ele- 
ments of  modernization.  However,  if 
relief  is  granted,  Bethlehem  has  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to,  "commit  to 
use  all  the  cash  flow  from  its  steel  op- 
erations for  reinvestment  in,  and  mod- 
ernization of  its  steel  operations  for 
the  duration  of  any  period  of  remedy 
resulting  from  this  petition."  assuming 
the  remedy,  "is  effective  in  reducing 
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and  controlling  the  surge  of  imported 
steel  and  eliminating  the  severe  de- 
pression of  selling  prices  in  the  U.S. 
market." 

In  essence,  Bethlehem  could  imple- 
ment at  least  10  major  products 
during  the  next  5  years  and  could  un- 
dertake 17  additional  major  products 
daring  the  next  5  years  assuming  the 
industry  receives  relief.  Furthermore. 
Bethlehem's  efforts  are  shared  by  the 
entire  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry can  be  competitive,  efficient 
and  modernized,  however,  current 
market  conditions  impair  these  goals. 
If  import  relief  is  granted,  and  we  see 
the  end  of  import  dumping  and  price 
suppression.  I  am  optimistic  that 
through  continued  progress  and  en- 
hanced productivity  our  domestic  steel 
industry  will  regain  its  market  share. 
our  economy  will  prosper,  and  the 
future  for  the  domestic  steel  industry 
will  brighten.  • 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  major  steel  producing 
State.  I  am  actually  aware  of  the 
import  problems  plaguing  the  steel  in- 
dustry today. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  and  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  have 
filed  a  petition  for  import  relief  under 
section  201  of  the  Trade  Act.  The 
United  Steelworkers  and  the  domestic 
steel  industry  need  prompt,  temporary 
relief  from  the  unrelenting  pricing 
and  volume  pressures  brought  on  by 
the  continued  onslaught  of  imports. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  is  headquar 
tered  in  Pennsylvania,  but  has  facili- 
ties throughout  the  United  States. 
They  are  our  Nations  largest  integrat- 
ed nondiversified  producer  of  carbon 
and  alloy  steel  mill  products,  with  the 
exception  of  tool  and  stainless  steel. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  as  well  as  our 
other  domestic  producers,  have  been 
injured  by  the  increasing  levels  of  im- 
ports which  continue  to  flow  into  this 
country  at  alarming  rates.  This  injury 
has  manifested  itself  in  record  losses 
for  the  industry,  in  plant  closures,  in 
reduced  employment,  capability  utili- 
zation, production  and  sales,  and  in  re- 
duced ability  to  make  capital  invest- 
ments or  to  raise  debt  or  equity  fund- 
ing in  the  marketplace. 

This  situation  is  precisely  what  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Trade  Act  was  designed 
to  alleviate  through  the  imposition  of 
temporary  import  restraints.  The  peti- 
tion filed  by  the  United  States  Steel- 
workers of  America  and  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.  seeks  the  limitation  on  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  of  carbon 
and  alloy  steel  (excluding  stainless 
steel  and  tool  steel),  product  by  prod- 
uct, and  country  by  country.  The  peti- 
tion requests  that  the  limitations  im- 
posed allow  a  total  of  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  apparent  consumption  for  all 
products  for  at  least  the  next  5  years. 

These  limitations  would  enable  the 
domestic  steel  producers  of  this  coun- 


try to  continue  their  efforts  to  mod- 
ernize and  otherwise  improve  their 
steel  facilities,  rendering  them  com- 
petitive with  foreign  steel  producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  unreason- 
able request  or  an  unobtainable  goat. 
A  modern  and  productive  domestic 
steel  industry  is  essential  to  continued 
prosperity  and  economic  stability  in 
this  country.  I  urge  the  meml)ers  of 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
to  examine  the  overwhelming  evidence 
presented  before  them  and  act  posi- 
tively on  the  injury  determination  now 
pending. 

America  needs  a  strong  steel  indus- 
try now.0 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  address  one  facet  of  the  only 
comprehensive  solution  I  see  that  will 
efficiently  and  effectively  combat  the 
flow  of  price-suppressed  steel  imports, 
and  that  solution  is  section  201  peti- 
tion relief.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  section  201  petition  filed 
by  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
and  Bethlehem  Steel  because  I  believe 
section  201  relief  is  necessary  for  the 
continued  modernization  of  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry. 

It  is  evident  that  the  industry  has 
made  significant  efforts  to  modernize 
its  operations.  However,  unless  relief  is 
granted,  domestic  steel  companies  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  to  continue 
planned  improvements. 

A  brief  tour  through  companies  all 
across  our  Nation  will  illustrate  the  in- 
dustry's willingness  to  compete. 

Bethlehem,  in  1982  made  capital  in- 
vestments of  $470  million  in  moderniz- 
ing its  steelmaking  facilities,  including 
a  $165  million  coke  oven  battery  and  a 
$27  million  billet  inspection  and  condi- 
tioning facility.  Similarly,  United 
States  Steel  improved  efficiency  with 
a  multimillion-dollar  capital  invest- 
ment program  that  added  30  percent 
more  continuous  casting  capability  at 
one  of  its  operations.  LTVs  improve- 
ments included  a  $165  million  continu- 
ous slab  caster  being  installed,  which 
will  result  in  annualized  savings  of  $84 
million  in  the  production  of  flat  rolled 
steel.  Also,  its  modernization  of  the 
seamless  pipe  facility  will  produce  sav- 
ings at  normal  operating  levels  of  $43 
million  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  stand  here  and 
give  more  examples  of  modernization 
within  the  domestic  steel  industry,  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  plant  in  America 
that  has  not  been  forced  to  improve  its 
capabilities  in  order  to  compete  with 
dumped  products.  However,  I  think  I 
have  illustrated  my  point  that  consid- 
ering market  conditions,  the  industry 
is  doing  everything  it  can  to  compete. 
Now,  I  only  hope  the  ITC  will  recog- 
nize these  valiant  efforts  and  award  a 
favorable  decision.  Our  country's 
future  is  dependent  upon  the  modern- 
ization of  our  domestic  steel  indus- 
try.* 


•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  as 
the  representatives  of  most  of  the  pro- 
duction workers  in  the  American  steel 
industry,  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp..  as  the  Nation's  largest,  integrat- 
ed, nondiversified  producer  of  carbon 
and  alloy  steel— other  than  tool  or 
stainless— steel  mill  products,  have  pe- 
titioned the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  under  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

The  domestic  steel  industry  has  been 
seriously  injured  between  1977  and  the 
present  time  as  a  result  of  the  dramat- 
ic increase  in  the  share  of  apparent 
consumption  in  this  country  held  by 
imported  steel  by  the  depression  and 
suppression  suffered  attempting  to 
compete  with  low-priced  imported 
steel.  This  increased  level  of  low- 
priced  imports  has  resulted  in  a  signif- 
icant idling  of  productive  facilities,  the 
inability  of  a  significant  number  of 
firms  to  operate  at  a  reasonable  level 
of  profit,  and  dramatic  levels  of  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment  within 
the  industry. 

In  addition,  increased  imports  and 
import  price  undercutting  resulted  in 
reduced  domestic  producers  sales,  pro- 
duction, and  wages,  and  market  share. 
For  example,  an  examination  of  the 
market  share  accounted  for  by  domes- 
tic producers  shows  a  pronounced  de- 
cline from  86.7  percent  during  1973  to 

1976  to  an  alltime  low  of  78.2  percent 
of  apparent  consumption  held  by  do- 
mestic producers  in  1982. 

The  decline  in  market  share  is 
matched  by  significant  unemployment 
in    the    industry.    During    the    period 

1977  through  the  first  11  months  of 
1983.  while  imports  of  carbon  steel  and 
alloy  steel  mill  products  surged  and  in- 
creased their  market  share,  employ- 
ment in  the  domestic  industry  de- 
clined by  more  than  200.000  people.  A 
severe  decline  in  total  wage  and  salary 
payments  accompanied  the  drop  in 
employment,  resulting  in  a  net  less  of 
about  $3.5  billion  in  payments  to  work- 
ers between  the  1977  to  1981  period 
and  1983.  even  on  a  current-dollar 
basis.  The.se  statistics  on  lost  jobs  and 
lost  wages  sound  like  numbers  on  a 
page.  Unfortunately,  the  terrible 
human  cost  that  has  been  extracted 
from  steelworkers.  their  families,  and 
their  communities  from  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  are  real. 

Furthermore,  as  import  levels  shot 
up  in  the  last  7  years,  the  return  on  in- 
vestment for  the  steel  companies  de- 
clined, reflecting  both  lost  incremental 
sales,  and  the  price  depression,  and 
suppression  experienced  by  the  domes- 
tic industry.  As  the  net  profit  ratio  of 
the  domestic  industry  has  declined,  so 
has  the  ability  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try to  reinvest  in  steel  facilities. 

Yet.  the  American  steel  industry  and 
its  workers  are  implementing,  as  rapid- 
ly as  circumstances  permit,  steps  to 
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achieve  a  much  higher  level  of  com- 
petitiveness. Virtually  every  company 
within  the  steel  industry  has  taken 
many  painful  steps  to  reduce  costs. 
They  have  sold  unneeded  assets,  mod- 
ernized plants  to  the  maxlmimi  extent 
possible,  restructured  lines  of  business 
and  other  elements  of  corporate  struc- 
ture for  cost  savings,  and  stepped  up 
aggressive  sales  program.  They  have 
reduced  or  eliminated  dividend  pay- 
ments in  order  to  pour  all  available 
capital  back  into  improved  steel  pro- 
duction processes,  they  have  closed 
economically  inefficient  plants  and  fa- 
cilities within  plants,  they  have  negoti- 
ated concessionary  labor  contracts, 
and  reduced  significantly  the  number 
of  salaried  industry  executives  and 
managers,  cut  salaries,  benefits,  and 
other  various  costs  associated  with  sal- 
aried emplojrment. 

However,  these  initiatives  can  only 
succeed  if  they  are  accompanied  by 
prompt  and  effective  Government 
action  to  stop  the  flood  of  dtunped  and 
subsidized  steel  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. If  the  trend  toward  soft  liquida- 
tion in  the  American  industry  is  to  be 
checked,  and  industry  modernization 
programs  are  to  be  accelerated,  our 
Government  must  adopt  a  rational  set 
of  rules  for  the  international  trade  in 
steel.  It  is  essential  that  a  favorable 
decision  and  effective  remedy  be 
reached  in  the  section  201  case  filed  by 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
and  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.* 
•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  with  a  good  number  of 
our  colleagues  in  addressing  a  serious 
problem  that  plagues  our  domestic 
steel  industry,  and  that  problem  is  the 
continuous  flow  of  steel  imports,  subsi- 
dized and/or  controlled  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments, which  is  injuring  our  do- 
mestic market.  These  injuries  are  evi- 
dent to  us,  as  we  travel  across  our  dis- 
tricts—the injuries  suffered  from 
plant  closings,  job  losses  and  the  dev- 
astating social  and  psychological  ef- 
fects unemployment  has  inflicted  on 
families  and  communities.  After  ob- 
serving the  severe  consequences  of 
import  penetration,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  way  our  do- 
mestic steel  industry  is  going  to  regain 
its  vitality  is  through  import  relief, 
and  that  is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  section  201  petition 
filed  by  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  and  Bethlehem  Steel. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
it  was  Congress  who  established  the 
administrative  remedy  in  section  201 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  In  its  report 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  described  the  "fuiWamental 
purpose"  of  import  relief  under  sec- 
tion 201  as:  "to  give  additional  time  to 
permit  a  seriously  Injured  domestic  In- 
dustry to  adjust  and  to  become  com- 
petitive again  under  relief  measures. 

(37R.  Rept.  No.  571.  93d  Cong.. 

1st  Sess.  44(1973).) 


Moreover,  at  that  same  time,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  in  its 
report  described  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 201  as,  "the  prevention  of  serious 
Injury  to  'Industries  and  workers'  who 
'Inevitably  face  serious  injury,  disloca- 
tion and  perhaps  economic  extinction' 
as  barriers  to  international  trade  are 
lowered."  (S.  Rept.  No.  1298,  93d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.  119  (1974)). 

These  two  statements  describe  the 
legislative  intent  of  section  201  relief. 
In  today's  economy,  I  see  the  necessity 
for  section  201  relief.  Ten  years  after 
the  Senate  report,  dislocation  and  un- 
employment are  everyday  occurrences 
to  steelworkers  throughout  the 
Nation. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  solution 
to  a  global  problem.  We  need  section 
201  relief.  Since  early  1982,  Bethlehem 
Steel  and  other  domestic  steel  compa- 
nies have  filed  numerous  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duty  cases  against 
foreign  steel-producing  nations.  Yet 
the  market  penetration  and  price  sup- 
pression of  foreign  imports  continues 
to  Injure  the  domestic  steel  industry. 
Because  antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duty  cases  are  filed  product  specif- 
ic and  country  specific,  these  cases  are 
cumbersome,  lengthy,  and  carmot  pos- 
sibly cover  the  scope  of  a  section  201 
case. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  section  201 
case  covers  all  of  the  foreign  product 
lines,  and  permits  a  selection  of  reme- 
dies that  can  account  for  circum- 
stances that  are  unique  to  individual 
countries.  In  addition,  as  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  report 
stressed,  guaranteeing  the  domestic 
steel  industry  a  share  of  the  market 
allows  the  industry  the  necessary  time 
to  modernize  and  increase  its  effi- 
fiency  to  compete  with  foreign  suppli- 
ers. 

I  think  the  most  compelling  argu- 
ment supporting  section  201  relief  can 
be  surmised  from  a  recent  decision 
made  by  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  unanimously 
ruled  that  Bethlehem  Steel  had  suf- 
fered injury  from  the  dumping  of  Bra- 
zilian steelplates.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  other  countries  began  im- 
porting plates  at  suppressed  prices. 
Thus,  even  though  Bethlehem  Steel 
won  its  antidumping  case,  imports  con- 
tinue to  dominate  the  market  with 
unfair  practices.  Even  more  discourag- 
ing is  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  now  receiving  2  tons  of  imports  from 
Brazil  for  every  ton  it  had  before. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  sit  idly  and 
continue  to  watch  steel  imports  inflict 
Injury  upon  our  domestic  steel  indus- 
try. I  believe  section  201  relief  is  neces- 
sary. Congress  created  the  procedure 
for  administrative  remedy,  now  the 
time  is  here  to  ensure  that  the  remedy 
Is  utilized  in  an  industry  that  is  vital 
to  our  Nation's  economy  and  securi- 
ty—the domestic  steel  industry. 


•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  steel  industry  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
national  defense.  When  the  steel  in- 
dustry suffers  as  a  result  of  high  levels 
of  imports  of  foreign  steel,  our  nation- 
al defense  suffers.  And  when  our  na- 
tional defense  suffers,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
strengthen  the  weak  link. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  the  steel  in- 
dustry has  taken  a  heavy  beating.  The 
amount  of  subsidized  steel  shipped 
into  this  country  has  been  one  of  the 
main  problems.  In  1960,  it  accounted 
for  9.3  percent  of  the  steel  used  in  the 
United  States.  By  1970,  foreign  steel 
captured  15.3  percent  of  the  domestic 
market.  And  in  the  first  few  months  of 
1984,  steel  imports  claimed  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  U.S.  steel  consump- 
tion. Foreign  steel  is  a  significant 
factor  in  the  domestic  steel  market. 

The  effect  it  has  had  on  our  indus- 
trial base  is  very  disturbing.  Factories 
have  been  forced  to  close  and  major 
layoffs  have  taken  place.  Thousands 
of  steelworkers  are  idle  as  a  result. 
Their  jobs  soaked  up  by  foreign  steel 
manufacturers. 

While  the  sheer  magnitude  of  wide- 
spread layoffs  in  the  steel  industry  is  a 
great  human  dilemma,  there  is  an- 
other issue  raised  by  those  closings 
that  poses  a  serious  threat  to  man- 
kind. These  steelworkers  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  industrial  defense 
base.  They  are  needed  to  meet  the 
demand  in  production  by  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Virtually  every  major  hardware 
system  for  our  defense  forces  starts 
with  steel.  Applications  of  steel  in  de- 
fense range  from  a  few  pounds  of  very 
sophisticated  alloys  in  spacecraft,  to 
tons  of  plate  for  the  hull  and  other 
components  of  a  warship  or  tank.  If 
we  do  not  have  the  American  steel 
manufacturers  in  operation,  how  can 
we  expect  to  meet  the  immediate  de- 
mands that  are  forced  upon  us  during 
a  situation  where  our  national  security 
appears  threatened. 

Steel  is  an  essential  product  for  our 
military  preparedness.  We  cannot 
allow  American  steel  manufacturers  to 
be  forced  to  close  up  shop  because  for- 
eign nations  are  subsidizing  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  for  export. 

The  201  petition  that  is  currently 
being  considered  before  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  asks  the 
Federal  Government  to  limit  imports 
of  carbon  and  alloy  steel  to  15  percent 
of  the  market  for  the  next  5  years. 

On  behalf  of  240,000  steelworkers 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  our  nation- 
al security,  I  implore  this  Commission 
to  grant  the  201  petition  of  the  steel 
industry.  The  issue  at  stake  here  is 
that  we  need  a  healthy  U.S.  steel  in- 
dustry, we  need  U.S.  steelworkers,  we 
need  to  rely  on  domestic  production, 
to  meet  all  of  our  national  security 
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needs  in  the  safest  and  surest  way  pos- 
sible.* 

•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
night to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  5081.  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act. 
and  the  section  201  petition  filed  by 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  seek- 
ing import  relief  '  from  illegally 
dumped  foreign  steel  in  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  steel  industry  plays  a  vital 
and  integral  part  in  America  s  econo- 
my and  national  defense.  If  we  are  to 
remain  a  first-class  industrial  and  mill 
tary  power  it  is  important  we  have  a 
first-class  steel  industry. 

But  today,  the  steel  industry  i.s  reel- 
ing from  the  increasing  amount  of  for- 
eign imports  and  dumped  steel  in  this 
country.  The  present  problems  that 
the  steel  industry  is  experiencing  are  a 
direct  result  of  violations  of  American 
trade  laws  by  foreign  countries  whicn 
produce  steel  products. 

Foreign  imports,  at  unchecked 
levels,  only  worsen  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  United  States 
pays  a  high  price  in  lost  tax  revenue, 
decreased  productivity,  an  outflow  of 
U.S.  dollars,  and  a  substantial  increase 
in  unemployment  or  welfare  payments 
to  those  who  lost  their  jobs  becau.se  of 
foreign  steel. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  stated: 

One  million  tons  of  imported  .steel  prod 
ucts  represent  approximatelv  4.700  Amen 
can  jobs.  The  16.7  million  tons  of  .-.teel  im 
ported  in  1982  translated  into  75.000  Amen 
caris  not  Koing  back  to  work,  and  an  addi 
tional  225.000  jobs  in  related  industries  and 
ser\icfs  remaining  unfilled. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  have 
filed  a  section  201  petition  with  the 
International  Trade  Commission  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  American  steel  in- 
dustry. This  petition  would  grant  the 
industry,  as  provided  in  H.R.  5081.  a  5- 
year  import  relief  period.  During  this 
time,  the  steel  industry  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  update  and  mod- 
ernize its  antiquated  facilities  in  order 
to  allow  the  industry  greater  competi- 
tion in  the  world  steel  market. 

Recently,  the  ITC  held  hearings  on 
that  petition.  During  these  hearings  I 
wrote  the  Chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  Mr.  Alfred 
E.  Eckes,  Jr.,  requesting  that  the  ITC 
support  the  petition.  The  text  of  my 
letter  to  Chairman  Eckes  follows: 
House  of  Representatives. 
VJoihxnglon.  DC.  May  9.  19»4. 
Hon.  Alfred  E.  Ek-KEs.  Jr.. 
Chairman,    U.S.    International   Trade  Com- 
mission.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  January  24.  1984. 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  and  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  filed  a  Section 
201  petition  with  the  International  Trade 
Commission  seeking  relief  from  steel  i"" 
ports.  This  Section  201  petition  was  filed  on 
t>ehalf  of  the  entire  United  States'  steel  in- 
dustry which  is  experiencing  its  worst  de- 
pression since  the  1930's.  A  prime  cause  of 


this  depre.ssion  is  the  unchecked  flood  of  il- 
legally dumped  foreign  steel. 

Since  the  1960's.  the  amount  of  foreign- 
made  steel  imported  into  the  U.S.  has  stead- 
ily increased.  The  annual  average  tonnage 
imported  to  the  U.S.  ha.s  risen  for  each  5- 
year  period  from  1960  to  1979.  and  the  in- 
crease has  continued  through  the  1980's. 
During  the  years  from  1960  to  1964.  the  U.S. 
imported  45  million  ton.s  of  steel.  From 
1965  to  1969  the  import  tonnage  per  year 
climbed  to  12  9  million  tons  and  to  16.1  mil- 
lion tons  by  1974. 

During  the  1960s  and  early  1970's.  the 
ri.se  in  steel  imports  wa.s  attributable  to  an 
increa.se  m  the  demand  for  steel  in  the  do 
meslic  market.  Demand  rose  from  an 
annual  average  of  7b  million  tons  from  1960 
to  1964  to  110  million  tons  from  1970  to 
1974  However,  from  1975  through  1979. 
demand  for  steel  in  the  U.S.  market  de 
dined  to  an  annual  average  of  106  million 
tons,  and  92  million  tons  from  1980  to  1983 
During  these  same  periods,  steel  imports  in- 
creased to  16  9  million  Ions  and  17.3  million 
;ons.  respectively  Today,  foreign  made  steel 
accounts  for  26''^  of  all  the  steel  used  in  the 
United  States 

The  high  influx  of  foreign-made  steel  has 
dealt  a  .serious  blow  lo  the  already  stagger 
iiig  US  econom.\  The  increase  of  steel  im- 
ports has  caused  record  unemployment  in 
I  he  steel  iiidu-lry.  For  April.  1984.  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States  stood  at  7.8' ; 
with  8.525.000  people  out  of  work,  of  which 
225.000  alone  were  unemployed  USWA 
membt'Ps 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh  makes  up  a  large 
part  of  the  14th  Congressional  District, 
which  I  repre.sent.  In  1966.  the  primary 
metals  industry  in  the  Pittsburgh  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  peaked  at  Us 
highest  production  level  in  histor.\  employ 
ing  133.000  people.  85  percent  of  whom  were 
employed  in  ba.sic  steel  Today,  only  44,200 
employees  remain  in  this  basic  steel  indus- 
try. 

Recent  figure.s  indicate  thai  the  steel  in- 
dustry IS  operating  at  75  percent  of  its  utili- 
zation capacity.  Many  interpret  this  as  a 
sign  that  the  steel  industry  is  improving, 
however,  this  interpretation  is  incorrect. 
The  total  utilization  capacity  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry has  mcrea-sed  because  the  number  of 
inactive  plants,  which  once  contributed  a 
zero  percent  utilization  capacity,  have  been 
shut  down,  and  are  no  longer  included.  The 
result  IS  an  increase  in  the  utilization  capac- 
ity for  the  remaining  plants  in  operation. 

But  the  steel  industry  and  the  remaining 
workers  ha\e  not  given  up  the  fight  for  sur- 
vival, yet  Both  industry  and  labor  have  un- 
dertaken serious  efforts  to  improve  the  US 
steel  industry:  costs  are  being  reduced,  steel 
plants  are  being  modernized,  ob,solete  plants 
are  being  clo.sed.  wages  and  benefits  are 
being  cut.  and  more  efficient  ways  of  manu- 
facturing steel  are  being  implemented.  The 
steel  industry  spent  $2.2  billion  in  1982  for 
capital  projects  in  the  steel  business  despite 
losses  totaling  $2.8  billion  in  steel  oper- 
ations This  investment  accounted  for  52 
percent  of  its  total  capital  spending  for 
1982.  In  the  three  previous  years  the  steel 
industry  spent  between  $2.3  billion  and  $2.6 
billion  on  steel  investments  each  year. 

Many  steel  producing  countries  through- 
out the  world  have  adopted  measures  to 
protect  their  steel  industries.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  major  world  market 
where  foreign  steel  producers  can  illegally 
dump  their  excess  steel  at  unfair  market 
prices. 


The  modernization  and  efficiency  im- 
provement efforts  underway  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry will  all  be  for  naught  unless  relief 
from  these  illegal  steel  imports  is  achieved. 
The  U.S.  steel  industry  cannot  afford  either 
the  time  or  the  money  to  bring  each  nation 
which  dumps  its  steel  in  the  U.S.  to  court  lo 
solve  this  problem.  The  best  solution  would 
be  approval  of  this  Section  201  petition. 

Approval  of  the  Section  201  petition 
would  grant  the  U.S.  steel  industry  a  5-year 
period  of  relief  from  illegal  steel  imports. 
This  period  would  enable  the  industry  lo 
modernize  its  steel  facilities  so  that  it  can 
again  compete  in  the  world  steel  market. 

The  well-being  of  the  nation's  economic 
recovery,  the  United  Slates'  steel  industry, 
and  hundreds-of-thousands  of  American 
steelworkers'  jobs  depend  upon  a  decision 
by  the  ITC  supporting  this  Section  201  peti- 
tion. 

I  urge  the  ITC  to  support  this  very  impor- 
tant petition. 
Sincerely. 

William  J.  Coyne. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  United  States  is 
to  experience  a  true  economic  recov- 
ery, its  most  important  industry  must 
be  rescued  from  its  present  plight.  To 
save  the  steel  industry,  to  protect 
Americans  from  fi>rther  unemploy- 
ment, to  secure  a  sound  economy  for 
America's  future,  we  in  Congress  must 
pass  H.R.  5081,  and  actively  support 
the  USWA  and  Bethlehem  Steel's  sec- 
tion 201  petition.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure  and  express 
their  support  for  the  section  201  peti- 
tion to  the  ITC.« 


D  2100 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GAYDOS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMBASSADOR  DAVID  ABSHIRE 
LAUDS  THE  LATE  CHAIRMAN. 
CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TON )  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  30,  1984.  on  page  14408  of  the 
Congressional  Record  I  inserted  a 
tribute  to  the  late  Clement  J.  Zablocki 
by  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies  as  part  of  their  Uth 
Annual  Williamsburg  Conference.  Also 
on  that  occasion  Dr.  David  Abshire. 
former  chairman  of  CSIS  and  now  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  NATO,  recalled 
his  long  acquaintance  with  Clem  Za- 
blocki and  paid  additional  tribute  to 
him.  At  this  point  in  the  Record.  1 
insert  the  text  of  the  remarks  concern- 
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ing  Mr.  Zablocki  by  Ambassador  Ab- 
shire: 

Remarks  by  Ambassador  David  M.  Abshire. 
May  5,  1984.  at  the  11th  Amkoal  Wil- 
liamsbCrg  Conference  or  the  George- 
town University  Center  for  Strategic 
AND  International  Studies  in  Memory  of 
Clement  J.  Zablocki 

Our  d«ar  friend  Clem  Zablocki  came  on 
the  Advisory  Board  of  our  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies  in  the  year 
that  it  was  established  in  1962.  He  was  an 
outstanding  member  of  that  board  until  his 
death  laet  year.  In  the  mid-1960s  he  also 
look  the  lead  in  organizing  and  editing  a 
book  for  the  Center  on  the  Slno-Soviet  ri- 
valry and  split  that  came  out  at  a  time 
before  that  was  accepted  by  many  people.  It 
brought  together  outstanding  scholars  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  He  not  only  at- 
tended but  chaired  a  number  of  these  Wil- 
liamsburg conferences. 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  State 
Department  and  worked  very  closely  with 
him  on  Capitol  Hill,  it  was  a  rather  difficult 
time.  The  War  Powers  Act  was  in  formation, 
and  some  of  the  versions  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  that  were  being  offered  would  have 
deeply  hindered  our  deterrent  In  the  NATO 
know  that  at  times  it  has  given  some  people 
a  problem  in  terms  of  rules  of  engagement 
and  so  forth.  But  by  and  large  his  great 
belief  was  in  the  idea  of  consultation.  He 
was  a  believer  in  the  strong  presidency  as 
well  as  a  strong  Congress,  and  a  cooperative 
attitude  between  the  two.  That  cooperative 
attitude  had  lo  be  solidified  by  deep  consul- 
tations. 

He  had  both  an  abiding  faith  in  his  God 
and  his  country.  He  was  a  person  of  tremen- 
dous spiritual  and  moral  dedication.  We  are 
proud  that  he  was  a  part  of  our  Center,  and 
I  just  want  to  pay  tribute  to  him  here,  and 
to  dedicate  this  eleventh  conference  to  Clem 
Zablocki.* 


the  administration's  request.  In  light 
of  our  Nation's  budget  deficits,  we  can 
hardly  afford  these  kinds  of  spending 
increases.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be 
spending  billions  of  dollars  over  last 
year's  levels  in  many  of  these  appro- 
priations bills,  but  it  is  equally  wrong 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  Budget  Act.  I 
urge  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
subject  itself  to  the  law  and  to  honor 
the  rules  we  have  to  govern  an  other- 
wise unruly  budget  process. 

For  the  above  reasons.  I  believe  it  is 
clear  that  if  I  had  been  present  for  the 
vote  on  the  HUD  appropriations  bill.  I 
would  have  voted  "nay."* 


HUD  APPROPRLATIONS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Denny 
Smith)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  House  consideration  of  the 
HUD  appropriations  bill,  I  was  unfor- 
tunately precluded  from  being  here 
due  to  business  in  my  congressional 
district.  However.  I  have  some  con- 
cerns tvith  the  HUD  appropriations 
legislation  and  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  those  objections. 

First,  I  object  to  the  procedure 
under  which  this  bill  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  budget  resolution  for  1985  has  not 
yet  been  approved;  and  any  action  on 
an  appropriations  bill  prior  to  passage 
of  the  conference  report  for  the 
budget  violates  section  303(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act,  The  Budget  Act  was  de- 
signed to  help  this  legislative  body 
control  Federal  spending.  What  mean- 
ing will  the  Budget  Act  have  if  we  rou- 
tinely waive  one  of  its  most  important 
provisions? 

Second.  I  object  to  the  spending 
levels  in  H.R,  5713,  the  HUD  appro- 
priations bill.  H.R.  5713  contained  $2.3 
billion  above  the  1984  level.  HUD  ap- 
propriations bill  was  $3.8  billion  over 


CAMSCAM  II 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr,  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  was  prevented  by  the  new 
Democrat  Caucus-imposed  rule  restric- 
tion on  appropriations  amendments, 
from  voting  on  an  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lewis)  to  require  uniform  TV  camera 
coverage  of  our  debates,  gavel-to-gavel. 
As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  this 
whole  controversy  was  precipitated  on 
May  10  when  the  Speaker  gave  in- 
structions to  his  control  room  opera- 
tors of  the  remote  control  cameras  in 
the  galleries,  to  begin  using  wide-angle 
shots  of  the  Chamber  during  special 
orders.  As  has  been  pointed  out  on 
previous  occasions,  this  was  done  with- 
out prior  notice  or  consultation  with 
the  minority, 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  was  but  one 
more  indication  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  is  not  willing  to  permit  the 
House  a  chance  to  decide  on  the 
wisdom  or  fairness  of  this  new  policy 
or  consider  the  alternative  which  we 
have  suggested  which  is  to  permit  the 
viewing  public  to  see  the  entire  Cham- 
ber on  a  periodic  and  uniform  basis 
throughout  each  day's  proceedings. 

I  have  met  with  similar  resistance  to 
hearings  and  deliberations  on  this 
matter  in  the  Rules  Committee  which 
has  direct  jurisdiction  over  the  broad- 
cast rule— House  Rule  I.  clause  9.  I 
have  written  to  both  Chairman  Pepper 
and  Sul)committee  Chairman  Long  re- 
questing such  hearings  so  that  we 
might  responsibly  exercise  our  juris- 
dictional duties  and  defuse  this  parti- 
san panning  controversy. 

In  both  instances  my  requests  were 
rejected  on  the  grounds  that  a  Demo- 
cratic  Caucus  task  force  or  committee 
is  looking  into  this  matter,  as  is  the  al- 
leged bipartisan  Speaker's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Broadcasting.  While  I 
have  no  objection  to  having  various  ad 
hoc  party  groups  make  their  recom- 
mendations, indeed,  our  own  Republi- 
can conference  has  already  endorsed  a 
uniform  panning  policy.  I  do  think 
this  must  be  handled  ultimately  by  a 


duly    constituted    committee    of    the 
House,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  caucus  study  committee  is  not 
likely  to  bring  any  rules  changes  for- 
ward until  the  first  day  of  the  next 
Congress,  and  then  ask  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  rules  of  the  99th 
Congress,  without  opportunity  for 
Rules  Committee  consideration.  The 
Speaker's  Advisory  Committee  pre- 
sents even  more  difficult  problems.  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  been  defunct 
.since  the  96th  Congress,  despite  ef- 
forts by  the  Speaker  and  Chairmen 
Pepper  and  Long  to  claim  its  exist- 
ence. Moreover,  even  if  it  is  reactivat- 
ed and  reappointed,  it  has  a  ratio  of  4 
Democrats  to  1  Republican— hardly  a 
confidence  building  ratio  in  terms  of  a 
fair  and  bipartisan  solution. 

At   this   point   in   the   Record,   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  my  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence   with    Chairmen    Pepper 
and  Long.  In  future  special  orders  I  in- 
tened  to  further  discuss  the  history  of 
the     Speaker's     Broadcast     Advisory 
Committee.  The  items  follow: 
Committee  on  Rules, 
Subcommittee  on  the 
Legislative  Process. 
Washington,  DC,  May  15.  1984. 
Hon.  GiLLis  W.  Long, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Legislative 
Process.  Longworth  Building,   Washing- 
ton, D.C 
Dear  Gillis;  I  am  writing  lo  ask  that  you 
schedule  at  the  earliest  possible  time  a  hear- 
ing of  our  subcommittee  on  the  matter  of 
current  problems  connected  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  House  broadcasting  system. 

As  you  know,  considerable  furor  has  been 
raised  about  the  Speakers  recent  policy 
switch  on  camera  directions  during  special 
orders.  While  I  do  not  question  the  Speak- 
er's right  under  House  Rules  lo  make  such 
changes,  I  think  legitimate  questions  have 
been  raised  about  its  selective  application 
and  possible  effects. 

Our  subcommittee  does  retain  oversight 
jurisdiction  over  the  House  broadcast  rule 
and  indeed  has  listed  it  as  one  of  our  possi- 
ble areas  for  further  study  in  this  Congress 
in  its  March  1,  1983.  oversight  plan  submit- 
ted to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. I  think  the  lime  has  come  for  us  lo 
take  this  responsibility  seriously,  and  on  a 
bipartisan  basis.  I  look  forward  to  your  re- 
sponse. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Trent  Lott. 

Democratic  Caucus. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  May  16.  1984. 
Hon.  Trent  Lott. 
House  of  Representatii-es, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Trent:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  15. 

As  I'm  sure  you  are  aware,  there  currently 
exists  a  bi-partisan  committee,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the  oper- 
ations of  the  House  Broadcast  System.  That 
is  the  Speakers  Advisory  Committee  on 
Broadcasting  of  which  I  am  a  Member. 
David  Stockman  held  the  Republican  seat 
on  that  committee  until  he  resigned  from 
Congress,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
his  vacancy  has  never  been  filled. 
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That  bi-partisan  committee  is  the  appro- 
priate vehicle  to  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  rules  governing  the  televis- 
ing o(  House  proceedings.  Under  the  normal 
procedures  of  our  Caucus,  its  recommenda- 
tions would  be  examined  by  our  Caucus 
Committee  on  Organization.  Study  and 
Review  and  by  our  full  Democratic  Caucus 
before  being  introduced  for  action  in  the 
House. 

With  very  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

GiLLis  W.  Long. 

House  or  Representatives. 
^Hoihxnglon.  D.C..  May  22.  1984. 
Hon.  GiLLis  W.  Long. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  the  Legislative 
Process.  House  Committee  on  Rules. 
LongwoTth  House  O/fice  Building. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Gillis:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  16  in  response  to  my  request  for  a  sub- 
committee hearing  on  House  broadcast-re- 
lated problems. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee had  originally  recommended  that 
some  existing  or  new  committee  assist  the 
Speaker  in  the  'management,  oversight. 
and  improvement  of  all  activities  and  poli- 
cies connected  with  audio  and  visual  cover- 
age and  broadcasting  of  House  floor  pro- 
ceedings." and  that  the  Speaker  initially  ap- 
pointed the  "Speaker's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Broadcasting"  in  the  96th  Congress  for 
that  purpose. 

However,  in  reviewing  our  leadership  files. 
I  have  found  that  the  Advisory  Committee 
has  been  defunct  in  the  97th  and  98th  Con- 
gresses. On  March  12,  1981.  our  Republican 
Leader.  Mr.  Michel,  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  the  name  of  Congressman  Bill 
Thomas  to  replace  Dave  Stockman  on  the 
Advisory  Committee.  Some  six  weeks  later 
our  ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee.  Mr.  Prenzel.  in  re- 
sponse to  an  Inquiry  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, had  his  staff  check  with  the  Speak- 
ers  Office  and  was  informed  that  the  com- 
mittee had  not  been  reappointed  by  the 
Speaker.  It  is  true  that  Representative  Rose 
has  continued  to  assist  the  Speaker  in  an 
advisory  capacity  in  the  97lh  and  98th  Con- 
gresses, but.  in  neither  Congress  was  the 
committee  reappointed,  nor  was  our  leader- 
ship approached  on  filling  any  vacancy. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  Advisory  Committee 
is  now  reactivated.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  ultimate  authority  for  any 
revisions  in  the  broadcast  rule  is  solely 
within  our  jurisdiction.  Republican  Leader 
Michel,  for  instance,  introduced  H.  Res.  500 
on  May  17th.  requiring  uniform  coverage  of 
the  Chamber  throughout  each  days  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  resolution  has  been  re- 
ferred to  our  committee. 

Because  the  House  broadcast-related 
problems  are  of  some  immediate  conse- 
quence and  urgency.  I  think  it  would  be  best 
to  approach  this  in  a  responsible,  bipartisan 
fashion  in  our  committee  right  now.  rather 
than  to  wait  for  the  recommendations  of 
either  the  Advisory  Committee  or  the 
Caucus  Committee  studying  possible  rules 
revisions.  I  have  therefore  written  to  Chair- 
man Pepper,  who  also  shares  my  concern 
about  the  future  of  House  broadcast  cover- 
age, and  asked  that  this  matter  t>e  taken-up 
by  the  Rules  Committee.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  that  letter  for  your  information. 

Thank  you  again  for  taking  the  time  to  re- 
spond so  expeditiously  to  my  request.  I  do 
hope  you  will  reconsider  my  suggestion  in 
light  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem  and  our 


committee's    prerogatives    and    jurisdiction 
over  this  issue. 
With  warm  personal  regards.  I  am 
Very  truly  yours. 

Trent  Lott. 

Enclosure. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  May  18.  1984. 
Hon  Claude  Pepper. 
Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Rules. 
H  312  Capital  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  read  with  interest 
your  one-minute  speech  in  the  May  16  Con- 
gressional Record  in  which  you  indicated 
that.  "Whoever  perverts  the  use  of  television 
endangers  the  continuity  of  that  practice." 
You  went  on:  It  is  just  a  question  of  time. 
If  that  contjnue.s.  until  it  will  tie  discontin- 
ued. " 

As  one  who  .served  with  you  on  the  Rules 
Subcommittee  in  1977  78  that  helped  to  de 
velop  the  current  Hou.se  broadcast  rule  and 
procedures.  I  share  your  concern  that  televi- 
sion coverage  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  or 
distort  our  proceedings.  You  were  the  pio- 
neer in  Congress  who  as  long  ago  as  1944  in- 
troduced the  first  broadcast  resoluiion  in 
the  Congress  as  a  means  of  bringing  our 
government  clo.ser  to  the  people,  and  I 
think  your  continued  efforts  over  the  years 
to  bring  this  dream  to  fruition  have  realized 
that  goal. 

Because  I  share  your  concern  about  the 
future  of  the  Hou.se  broadcast  system  given 
the  current  pollticization  and  emotionalism 
surrounding  that  issue.  I  think  you  can  play 
an  Important  role,  as  tioth  the  founding 
father  of  congressional  broadcasting  and 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  in  help- 
ing to  resolve  some  of  the  problems  which 
currently  surround  House  broadcasting.  1 
would  respectfully  ask  that  you  convene 
either  a  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  some  of  the  principals  in- 
volved to  lay  the  bipartisan  ground  work  for 
some  uniform  rules  of  procedure  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  broadcast  system  in  a  manner 
that  win  not  be  construed  by  either  Mem- 
bers or  the  public  to  involve  political  manip- 
ulation or  control  by  either  party.  I  think 
some  exesses  in  this  regard  have  been  com- 
mitted on  t)oth  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  1  am 
not  suggesting  our  committee  rehash  the 
details  of  tho.se  incidents.  Instead.  I  think 
we  can  play  a  constructive  role  in  depoliti- 
cizing  the  issue  and  insuring  the  future  sur- 
vivability of  the  House  broadcast  system. 

As  you  know,  our  committee  retains  pri_ 
mary  jurisdiction  over  the  House  broadcast" 
rule  I  Rule  1,  clause  9i.  as  well  as  oversight 
jurisdiction  over  the  broadcast  system.  In 
fact,  our  committees  oversight  agenda  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee for  this  Congress  on  March  1.  1983. 
listed  broadcasting  of  House  floor  proceed- 
ings" as  one  of  the  possible  areas  for  over- 
sight in  the  98th  Congress,  as  did  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Process  (H.  Rept. 
98-17.  pp.  203  &  204).  As  such.  I  think  we  do 
have  a  legitimate  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion to  the  House  to  look  into  this  matter. 

On  May  5.  1984.  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Suticommittee  on  Legisla- 
tive Process.  1  wrote  to  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Gillis  Long  making  the  same  sug- 
gestion, and  he  responded  on  May  16  that 
the  Speaker's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Broadcasting  "is  the  appropriate  vehicle  to 
make  recommendations  concerning  the 
rules  governing  the  televising  of  House  pro- 
ceedings." Their  recommendations  in  turn, 
he  went  on.  would  be  reviewed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  Committee  on  Organization 


Study  and  Review  "before  being  introduced 
for  action  in  the  House." 

While  the  Speaker's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Broadcasting  was  nominally  bipartisan  in 
the  96th  Congress,  with  three  Democrats 
(Representatives  Rose,  Brooks,  and  Long) 
and  one  Republican  (Representative  Stock- 
man), it  has  not  been  officially  reappointed 
in  either  the  97th  or  98th  Congress,  and 
today  only  Representative  Rose  serves  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Speaker.  Chairman 
Long  has  erroneously  indicated  that  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  still  exists  and  that  the 
Republicans  have  simply  not  filled  the 
Stockman  vacancy.  The  fact  is  that  a  re- 
placement was  presented  to  the  Speaker  on 
March  12.  1981.  by  the  Republican  Leader, 
but  no  appointments  were  made  by  the 
Speaker. 

Even  if  a  working,  bipartisan  Advisory 
Committee  still  existed,  which  it  does  not.  it 
would  have  no  authority  to  directly  recom- 
mend any  rules  changes  to  the  House.  That 
is  our  function  under  Rule  X,  and  I  know 
you  jealously  guard  our  committee's  prerog- 
atives. Moreover,  the  Rules  Committee  now 
has  pending  before  it  H.  Res.  500,  intro- 
duced by  Representatives  Michel,  myself 
and  others,  on  May  17th,  amending  the 
broadcast  rule  "to  provide  for  the  periodic 
visual  broadcast  coverage  of  the  entire 
House  Chamber  on  a  uniform  basis 
throughout  each  day's  proceedings."  I  think 
this  resolution  could  .serve  as  a  useful  start- 
ing point  for  our  committee  in  attempting 
to  defuse  the  issue  of  selective  panning  of 
the  Chamber  during  only  part  of  the  day's 
proceedings. 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  the  above  sug- 
gestions in  the  serious  vein  in  which  they 
are  intended.  As  a  member  of  both  the  Re- 
publican leadership  and  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. I  share  your  concerns  about  the  institu- 
tion of  the  House  and  the  future  of  our 
broadcast  system.  I  strongly  feel  we  should 
act  now  as  the  duly  elected  committee  of 
the  House  having  jurisdiction  over  this 
matter  before  the  situation  deteriorates  fur- 
ther. I  do  not  think  we  have  the  luxury  of 
waiting  for  the  recommendations  of  a  one- 
man  Democratic  advisory  committee  or  a 
Democratic  Caucus  task  force,  nor  do  I 
think  it  advisable  to  proceed  with  this  on  a 
partisan  basis  as  both  approaches  suggest. 
The  results,  no  matter  how  well-inten- 
tioned, can  hardly  be  expected  to  gain  the 
confidence  or  acceptance  of  our  party  if  we 
are  not  a  part  of  the  formulation  process.  I 
think  the  Rules  Committee,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  leadership  committee  of  both 
parties,  can  proceed  to  address  the  problem 
in  a  bipartisan,  responsible,  and  dispassion- 
ate manner  that  will  have  the  best  interests 
of  the  institution  in  mind.  I  hope  you  will 
agree. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

Trent  Lott. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Rules. 
Washington.  D.C.  May  24.  1984. 
Hon.  Trent  Lott. 

2400  Raybum  House  O/Jice  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Trent:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter 
dated  May  18,  1984,  concerning  the  subject 
of  the  House  broadcasting  system. 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  the  Speaker's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Broadcasting,  a  bipar- 
tisan group  dedicated  to  reviewing  the  oper- 
ation of  the  broadcast  system.  Additionally, 
the  Speaker  has  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Democratic  Caucus  Committee  on  Organiza- 
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tion.  Study,  and  Review,  which  is  chaired  by 
our  able  Rules  Committee  colleague,  Martin 
Frost. 

In  light  of  this.  I  think  It  Is  better  that  we 
do  not  consider  the  question  of  the  House 
broadcast  system  at  this  time.  The  Conunit- 
tee.  of  course,  reUlns  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter  and  we  may  wish  to  undertake  some 
study  in  the  future. 

Kindest  regards,  and 
Always  sincerely. 

Claude  Pkppbr.  CTiairmon.* 


SODIUM  LABEUNG 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  effort  that  some  of  us  have  been 
making  to  alert  the  public  to  the  vital 
health  need  to  have  more  information 
regarding  the  sodium  content  of  proc- 
essed foods  is  continuing. 

In  1981.  Congressman  Albert  Gore, 
Jr..  joined  me  in  sponsoring  legislation 
amending  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  require  the  labels  of  proc- 
essed foods  subject  to  the  act  to  show 
the  sodium  content  per  serving  when 
it  was  in  excess  of  35  milligrams.  Soon 
thereafter,  hearings  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight of  the  House  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Committee,  showed  the  close 
relationship  between  sodium  intake 
and  high  blood  pressure  for  the  sizable 
segment  of  the  American  public  who 
are  most  subject  to  the  danger  of 
stroke  and  death  from  heart  failure. 

High  blood  pressure  is  the  worst 
secret  and  silent  killer  in  our  society. 
Every  year,  tens  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  afflicted  with  a  condition  that 
may  be  the  single  largest  contributor 
to  heart  disease,  the  No.  1  cause  of 
death.  It  is  also  a  significant  cause  of 
stroke,  and  a  major  factor  in  kidney 
failure.  High  blood  pressure  is  a  condi- 
tion that  strikes  particularly  hard  at 
black  Americans.  In  addition,  40  per- 
cent of  all  our  citizens  over  the  age  of 
65  suffer  from  this  menace.  It  is  par- 
ticularly insidious  because  it  often  pro- 
duces no  outward  symptoms  until  its 
real  damage  has  already  been  done. 
The  cost  in  health  care  dollars  has 
been  estimated  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  at  over  $8  billion  per 
year. 

The  publicity  which  surrounded  this 
congressional  sodiiun-labeling  effort, 
as  well  as  efforts  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American 
Heart  Association,  and  about  20  other 
national  health  and  consumer  organi- 
zations soon  brought  forth  over  100 
members  who  joined  us  as  cosponsors 
to  the  bill. 

Although  the  law  establishing  exact 
sodium-labeling  standards  has  not 
been  completed,  the  publicity  sur- 
rounding this  campaign  and  the  public 
pressure  which  it  has  generated  has 
caused  several  of  the  food  companies 


to  provide  sodium  information  on 
their  labels  and  some  of  the  big  com- 
panies to  develop  foods  with  "No  Salt 
Added." 

Meanwhile,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration (FDA)  has  responded  to 
this  congressional  sodium-labeling  ini- 
tiative and  the  public  support  generat- 
ed by  these  congressional  efforts,  by 
publishing  in  the  Federal  Register  the 
final  labeling  regulations  requiring 
food  processors  to  list  the  sodium  con- 
tent of  products  labeled  after  July 
1985,  for  foods  subject  to  the  Pure 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  that 
carry  nutrition  labeling.  The  FDA  reg- 
ulations set  standards  for  the  terms 
"Reduced  Sodium."  'Very  Low 
Sodium,"  "Low  Sodium."  "Sodium 
Free."  and  "Unsalted"  on  the  labels. 

This  action  by  the  FDA,  in  response 
to  the  congressional  initiative,  is  a  step 
forward.  It  puts  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  on  record  as  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  sodium  content 
information  to  the  American  public.  It 
marks  one  of  the  few  areas  in  which 
this  Administration  has  been  willing 
to  set  new  standards  for  businesses  to 
protect  the  public  health. 

But  once  the  Administration  has  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  sodium-con- 
tent information  on  food  labels,  there 
is  no  reason  to  stop  with  nutrition  la- 
beling. Only  about  50  percent  of  the 
Nation's  food  products  now  carry  nu- 
trition labeling.  Why  stop  at  half  of 
the  products?  In  some  categories  of 
food  products,  very  few  carry  nutrition 
labeling. 

Our  sodium-labeling  legislation 
(H.R.  17)  which  is  before  the  Congress 
would  require  the  labeling  of  all  pre- 
pared foods  to  show  the  sodium  con- 
tent when  it  is  35  milligrams  per  serv- 
ing or  more.  This  requirement  is  less 
onerous  than  the  FDA  rule  which  trig- 
gers sodium  labeling  on  the  nutrition 
label  at  5  milligrams  per  serving.  The 
American  Medical  Association  deter- 
mined that  sodium  quantities  at  levels 
less  than  35  milligrams  per  serving 
were  not  medically  significant  for  the 
average  person  on  a  sodium  restricted 
diet.  The  PDA  5-milligram  level  is  a 
nuisance  that  is  needlessly  being  im- 
posed on  business.  An  additional  provi- 
sion in  H.R.  17  minimizes  that  burden 
on  business  provides  for  an  exemption 
for  all  small  businesses  that  have 
annual  sales  of  less  than  $500,000. 

We  applaud  the  FDA  for  its  sodium 
labeling  actions.  It  is  a  significant  first 
step.  But,  it  is  only  a  first  step.  We  call 
on  the  Administration  and  the  food  in- 
dustry to  join  with  us  to  finish  the 
task  of  complete  sodium  labeling  of  all 
processed  foods.  Then  all  of  the 
public,  regardless  of  where  they  live 
and  what  processed  foods  they  buy, 
will  have  the  data  they  need  to  a  mon- 
itor their  sodium  intake  where  it  is  es- 
sential to  their  health.  We  will  not 
stop  until  the  task  is  completed.* 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  RENTAL  HOUS- 
ING DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Rhode   Island   (Mr.   St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and     Urban     Development,     Samuel 
Pierce,  agreed  to  a  proposal  to  expand 
the  list  of  eligible  cities  for  the  rental 
housing         development         program 
(HOD AG),    enacted    as    part    of    the 
Housing    and    Urban-Rural    Recovery 
Act  of  1983,  from  the  original  HUD 
proposal  of  41  cities  of  over  50.000  to 
133  cities  of  over  50,000.  The  rental 
housing  development  program  is  a  new 
rental    production    program    whereby 
the  Federal  Government  makes  grants 
to  local  communities  to  enable  them 
to  build  rental  housing  for  low-  and 
middle-income  people.  These  Federal 
grants  may  be  used  in  a  number  of 
ways   to    reduce    the   cost    of    rental 
projects  so  that  rents  are  affordable  to 
low-  and  middle-income  people. 

The  agreement  reached  by  Secretary 
Pierce     and     myself     yesterday     will 
enable  133  cities  of  over  50.000,  which 
is  23  percent  of  all  cities  of  over  50.000. 
to  be  eligible  to  apply  to  HUD  for 
grants  to  build  new  rental  housing.  I 
am  pleased  that  Secretary  Pierce  ac- 
cepted my  proposed  expansion  of  the 
original  HUD  list  and  will  take  the 
steps  to  implement  this  expanded  eli- 
gibility   and   regulations   to   be   pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  shortly. 
This  new  rental  housing  program  was 
the  major  innovative  effort  pushed  by 
congressional   Democrats   as   part   of 
last  year's  housing  authorization  bill 
against  strong  administration  opposi- 
tion.   The    administration   sought    to 
limit  the  scope  of  this  rental  program 
by  devising  a  formula  that  would  ex- 
clude many  older  and  larger  cities  of 
our  Nation  from  being  able  to  apply 
for  grants  to  build  new  rental  housing. 
The    original    HUD    proposal    would 
have  made  eligible  only  7  percent  of 
all   cities   over   50.000.   My   proposal, 
agreed  upon  yesterday,  expands  this 
eligibility  to  23  percent  of  all  cities  of 
over   50.000   to   be   made   eligible   to 
apply  for  these  rental  housing  grants. 
The  agreement  between  myself  and 
Secretary  Pierce  represents  a  compro- 
mise by  both  sides  since  my  original 
proposal  would  have  provided  this  as- 
sistance to  251  cities  as  compared  to 
the  administration's  41  cities.  If  HUD 
officials  had  discussed  their  original 
proposal  with  myself  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  Committee  before 
they    had   drafted   these    regulations 
this    dispute    would    never    have    oc- 
curred. In  any  event,  this  issue  has 
been    resolved    favorably    for    both 
sides.* 
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ADMINISTRATION  ACTION 
WRONG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Puqua)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
wannee River  floods  periodically  and 
the  flooding  in  1984  is  some  of  the 
worst  in  recent  memory.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  damage  to  private  residents, 
business  and  government  entities  is 
$2.4  million  and  the  damage  to  agricul- 
ture has  not  yet  been  calculated.  Truly 
this  is  a  bad  time  for  people  living  in 
the  seven  counties  in  Florida  through 
which  the  Suwannee  flows. 

Gov.  Bob  Graham,  on  May  24.  re- 
quested President  Reagan  to  designate 
Columbia.  Dixie,  Gilchrist.  Hamilton, 
Lafayette.  Madison,  and  Suwannee 
Counties  as  disaster  areas  eligible  for 
emergency  assistance.  The  President 
has  denied  this  request  and  appears  to 
be  trying  to  minimize  the  damage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  Suwannee  during  the  high  water 
stage  and  the  damage  is  immense.  I 
have  always  supported  President 
Reagan  when  I  felt  he  was  right  but  I 
must  oppose  his  actions  when  I  believe 
he  is  wrong  and  this  lime  he  is  defi- 
nitely wrong.  The  people  living  in 
these  seven  counties  deserve  t>etter 
treatment  from  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment.* 


MARY  C.  GARLICK- 
MEMORIAM 


IN 


(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  May  31. 
life  ebbed  quietly  away  from  my  be- 
loved mother-in-law.  Mary  C.  Garlick. 
At  the  age  of  79.  she  lived  a  long,  full, 
and  exemplary  life,  a  deeply  spiritual 
woman,  overflowing  with  joy  and  love. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  final  mass  cele- 
brating her  faith  and  ours,  my  wife  Jo, 
spoke  for  the  entire  family  In  deliver- 
ing a  profoundly  moving  and  eloquent 
eulogy,  which  sums  up  mom  s  life,  and 
which  I  include  in  the  Record: 
Mary  C.  Garlick 
I  By  Jo  Oberslan 

These  words  are  for  you.  Mom.  with  love 

One  of  our  US  astronaut.s.  a.s  he  spun  in 
orbit  around  the  world,  on  looking  back  lo 
our  beautiful  earth,  made  a  wise  and  memo- 
rable obser\'ation.  ■Earth."  he  .said,  has  no 
frames,  no  boundaries." 

Clearly,  he  saw  that  we  on  the  earth  are 
one  family,  a  unity  of  peoples  and  naiion.s. 

His  comment  is  relevant  this  mornmg  be- 
cause it  could  apply  equally  well  lo  Mom  -s 
life— especially  to  her  love  and  especially  to 
her  faith.  For  they.  too.  had  no  frames,  no 
twundaries. 

Mary,  our  mother,  lived  love.  She  was  love 
in  action,  in  thought,  in  extension.  All  who 
came  to  know  her  recognized  and  experi- 


enced her  lovingness.  her  total  giving  and 
sharing  of  self,  her  sf>ontaneous  and  ex- 
traordinary generosity.  Love  flowed  from 
her  as  naturally  as  the  rain  falls  upon  the 
dry  land,  and  it  refreshed  all  of  us  who  were 
touched. 

Undoutedly  it  surrounded  the  patients  she 
cared  for  as  a  young  nurse  at  King's  County 
Hospital  in  Brookland.  N.Y..  where  she  met 
Dad.  and  they  fell  in  love  together.  Her  love 
reached  out  to  Dad  and  to  all  of  us  children 
and  to  all  of  our  friends,  to  her  friends  and 
Dad's  It  touched-  Dad's  patients,  over  the 
years,  as  she  loved  and  prayed  for  their 
healing.  And  finally,  her  wonderful,  all-en- 
compassing love  reached  out  to  those  who 
cared  for  her  in  her  last  days,  even  to  their 
loved  ones,  and  especially  to  their  children 

.  .  because  her  greatest  and  deepest  love 
was  reserved  for  her  children,  for  all  chil- 
dren. 

Children,  she  always  said,  were  the  jewels 
in  a  mother's  crown.  Obviously,  we  under- 
stood, and  provided  her  with  ten  grandchil- 
dren, each  of  whom  she  loved  and  cherished 
as  individuals,  as  they  were,  not  as  she  or 
we.  even,  wished  them  to  be.  Although  only 
five  of  her  grandchildren  could  be  here 
today,  we  know  these  live  represent  their 
loved  and  absent  cousins,  each  of  whom  is 
here  in  spirit  with  us. 

I  remember  Mother's  favorite  admonitions 
to  all  of  us:  Love  one  another,  stay  clo.sff  to 
one  another,  care  for  one  another,  help  one 
another,  be  kind  to  one  another,  always. 

She  was  always  telling  Tom.  in  particular, 
that  he  had  to  take  care  of  Cookie  and  me. 
and  all  of  her  grandchildren,  when  she  was 
gone.  She  made  him  promi.se.  and  we  shall 
hold  him  to  It.  but  only  In  teasing  a  little, 
because  he  and  we  carry  on  her  lovjngne.ss 
among  ourselves  and  among  our  children. 

I  remember  Dad  commenting  on  Mom's 
loving  generosity,  in  his  usual  dry  manner: 
"I  don't  mind  if  Mary  gives  some  of  my 
hard-earned  money  away,  but  why  does  she 
have  to  give  it  all  away?  " 

Mom  was.  above  all.  a  lover  who  saw  no 
frames,  no  boundaries -only  people  who 
needed  loving. 

Mary,  our  mother,  lived  equally  in  her 
faith.  Faith  was  her  roots,  her  foundation, 
the  wellsprmg  of  her  enormous  strength, 
persistence,  courage,  and  wisdom. 

Father  John,  teasing,  u.sed  to  call  her  the 
defender  of  the  faith."  Her  faith  was  deep 
and  rich.  She  poured  It  out  on  all  of  us  and 
into  all  of  us.  From  her  we  learned.  I'm  still 
not  sure  exactly  how.  but  primarily  by  ex- 
ample, that  faith  in  a  loving  God  teaches 
truth,  provides  understanding.  gi\es  cour 
age,  and.  always,  brings  peace  of  heart  and 
mind  and  soul. 

From  Mom  we  learned  the  most  exquisite 
and  important  lesson  of  any  life  -the  lesson, 
the  belief  we  share,  through  her.  with  you 
today  .  .  .  that  life  is  but  a  preparation,  a 
training  course,  for  the  real  purpose  of  our 
creation  and  of  our  being  to  die  In  the  Lord 
that  we  may  live  forever  in  heaven  in  ever- 
Ixsiing  joy. 


SUNSHINE  NEEDED 

(Mr.  EMERSON  a.sked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  morning  to  express  my  support 
for  the  sunshine  resolution,  which  is 
introduced  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Mr,  Brown  of  Colorado,  and  of 


which  I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to 
have  a  long  association  with  this 
House,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  a 
page  in  the  83d  and  84th  Congresses. 
And  I  served  in  staff  positions  from 
the  87th  to  the  92d  Congress,  Prom 
the  93d  to  the  96th  Congress  I  worked 
in  the  private  sector  in  Government 
relations  positions  that  brought  me 
into  frequent  contact  with  the  work- 
ings of  this  body.  I  had  the  high  honor 
of  being  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  97th  Congress, 

I  believe  the  experiences  which  I 
have  had  over  the  past  31  years  have 
given  me  a  knowledge  and  an  insight 
into  the  Congress  that  are  most  valua- 
ble to  me  as  a  Member.  Those  experi- 
ences give  me  a  point  of  comparison 
and  observation  that  also  tell  me  there 
has  never  been  more  of  a  need  for 
reform  of  the  rules  of  the  House  than 
there  is  at  the  present  time.  The  sun- 
shine resolution  would  go  a  long  way 
in  making  many  necessary  reforms. 

The  sunshine  resolution  would  pro- 
vide eight  major  reforms: 

First,  it  would  allow  dissenting  views 
to  be  placed  in  conference  reports. 

Second,  it  would  provide  for  reliable, 
advance  notice  of  House  floor  proceed- 
ings. 

Third,  it  would  remove  the  secrecy 
surrounding  discharge  petitions. 

Fourth,  it  would  provide  for  an 
honest,  complete  and  uncensored 
broadcasting  of  House  proceedings. 

Fifth,  it  would  require  formal  House 
adoption  of  an  oversight  agenda  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress. 

Sixth,  it  would  eliminate  voting  by 
proxy  in  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees, thus  forcing  members  to  be 
present  if  they  wish  to  be  recorded  on 
a  vote. 

Seventh,  it  would  require  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  reflect  accurate- 
ly and  honestly  the  proceedings  of  the 
House. 

Eighth,  it  would  require  party  ratios 
in  committees  and  subcommittees  that 
represent  the  party  composition  of  the 
Hou.se. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the.se  reforms  are  badly 
needed,  not  simply  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  minority,  but  also  to  re- 
store faith  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 


GROWING  DANGER  OF  A  CHEMI- 
CAL AND  BIOLOGICAL  WEAP- 
ONS RACE 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  article  in  West  magazine,  the 
Sunday  magazine  published  by  San 
Jose  Mercury  News  of  San  Jose.  Calif.. 
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contains  an  outstanding,  though  chill- 
ing, article  on  the  menace  to  interna- 
tional security  from  continuing  re- 
search on  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  and  defenses,  much  of  it 
based  on  the  new  technology  of  bloen- 
gineeriag. 

Although  the  use— though  not  the 
possession— of  chemical  weapons  was 
outlawed  by  the  1925  Geneva  protocol 
and  the  use  of  biological  weapons  was 
outlawed  by  the  1972  Biological  Weap- 
ons Convention,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  according  to  the  article,  is 
currently  spending  $100  million  a  year 
i,o  develop  medical  defenses  against 
chemical  warfare  and  $30  million  a 
year  on  medical  defenses  against  bio- 
logical warfare. 

The  reason  is  that  the  new  technolo- 
gy of  bioengineering  makes  possible 
genetically  engineered  weapons  and 
weapon  defenses  that  could  revolii- 
tionize  warfare,  just  as  the  atomic 
bomb  did  40  years  ago.  Scientists  say 
that  unless  something  is  done  to  keep 
this  technology  out  of  the  military 
arena  while  it  is  still  in  its  infancy,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  Biotechnology  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  manufacture  micro-organisms 
and  chemicals  that  are  deadlier  than 
ever.  Diseases  can  be  genetically  al- 
tered to  make  them  resistant  to  vacci- 
nations and  to  existing  medicines.  On 
the  other  hand,  antidotes  can  be  de- 
veloped to  immunize  one's  soldiers  to 
either  chemicals  or  to  exotic  diseases. 

Because  of  the  possibilities  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  even  smaller  powers, 
could  be  developing  such  capabilities, 
the  US.  Defense  Department  is  ex- 
panding its  research  efforts  in  these 
fields.  The  Department  insists  that  it 
is  not  developing  an  offensive  biologi- 
cal warfare  capability  but  is  only  inter- 
ested in  defensive  systems.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  the  article  points  out.  the 
line  between  offensive  and  defensive 
research  is  almost  nonexistent,  and  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  intent  with  which 
the  knowledge  is  used,  since  knowl- 
edge gained  from  defensive  research 
can  also  be  used  to  make  offensive 
weapons. 

Moreover,  just  by  doing  this  kind  of 
work,  the  military  in  any  country  en- 
genders the  natural  suspicion  that 
sooner  or  later  it  will  use  what  it  has 
learned  to  make  bioengineered  offen- 
sive weapons.  This  is  especially  likely 
where,  as  is  the  case  in  our  own  De- 
fense Department's  research,  informa- 
tion about  equipment  the  military  is 
developing  to  protect  against  CBW  is 
kept  secret. 

In  the  present  state  of  paranoia  that 
defines  relations  between  superpowers, 
it  would  appear  that  the  first  step 
should  be  to  try  to  strengthen  existing 
treaties  by  banning  even  defensive 
CBW  warfare  work.  Moreover,  quite 
apart  from  treaty  negotiations,  some 
agency,  such  as  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  should  be 


required  to  monitor  the  ethical,  social 
and  arms  control  implications  of  such 
work.  The  policy  implications  of  this 
should  be  under  constant  review  at  the 
highest  level  in  the  administration  and 
by  the  appropriate  committees  in  Con- 
gress. 

Mr,  Speaker,  clearly  we  are  rapidly 
reaching  the  point  where  the  arms 
race  will  either  be  brought  under  con- 
trol or  technology  will  take  control  out 
of  our  hands  entirely,  with  conse- 
quences that  may  be  as  fatal  for  the 
human  race  as  a  full-scale  nuclear  war 
would  l)e.  Hopefully,  there  is  still  time, 
but  not  much  time. 

The  full  article  by  John  Hubner, 
staff  writer  for  West  magazine,  follows 
these  remarks: 

The  Hidden  Arms  Race 
(By  Jon  Hubner) 

A  new  generation  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  is  crawling  out  of  the  test  tubes 
of  genetic  engineers.  Its  like  a  Second 
Coming  of  the  atomic  bomb— and  it  could 
revolutionize  war  in  ways  even  the  generals 
don't  like. 

"Thinking  the  unthinkable."  The  phrase 
brings  to  mind  images  of  the  lieutenant  who 
trails  the  president  with  the  black  box.  or  of 
uniformed  men  sitting  around  a  table  deep 
in  the  Pentagon,  devising  nuclear  war  sce- 
narios. Sad  to  say,  the  unthinkable  has  new 
meaning  these  days.  We  have  more  to  fear 
than  nuclear  war. 

Today,  some  scientists  and  military  men 
are  bringing  back  to  life  a  Frankenstein 
monster  that  was  supposed  to  be  forever 
catatonic,  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  The 
beast  is  sitting  up,  rubbing  its  eyes.  We  are 
on  the  verge  of  an  arms  race  in  chemical 
and  biological  weapons. 

■The  menace  to  international  security 
from  CBW  (chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare) developments  during  prior  years  has 
become  more  evident  .  .  .  Increased  military 
preparedness  for  CBW  may  soon  accelerate, 
irreversibly,  into  a  grotesque  new  arms  race. 
The  prospect  then  may  be  one  of  CBW 
weapons  becoming  conventional':  poised  for 
use  wherever  and  whenever  military  necessi- 
ties may  be  satisfied  by  their  special  proper- 
ties." 

This  warning  comes  from  the  1933  Stock- 
holm International  Peace  Research  Institute 
Yearbook.  Some  of  the  best  writing  on  the 
military  is  published  in  Sweden  because  the 
Swedes  have  long  believed  the  more  that  is 
known  about  what  generals  around  the 
world  are  doing,  the  better  the  chances  for 
peace.  Still,  a  "bugs  and  gas"  arms  race 
seems  hardly  credible— it  sounds  more  like 
the  premise  for  a  made-for-TV  movie  than 
like  something  that  is  actually  happening. 
After  all.  military  strategists  loathe  these 
kinds  of  weapons  as  deeply  as  ardent  paci- 
fists. 

"Generals  say.  Oh,  a  CBW  attack  would 
wipe  out  the  forces  in  the  first  20  minutes. 
We  couldn't  have  our  war  games,'  "  says  Dr. 
William  Beisel.  deputy  director  for  science 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Research  Insti- 
tute for  Infectious  Diseases  (US-AMRIID) 
In  Port  Detrick,  Md,  "Their  attitude  has 
always  been.  It's  too  horrible  to  consider. 
Don't  even  remind  us  it  exists."  " 

What's  more,  there  are  strong  interna- 
tional prohibitions  against  CBW.  The  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  outlawed  the  use  (though 
not  the  stockpiling)  of  chemical  weapons. 
The   1972  Biological  Weapons  Convention 


banned  the  use  of  biological  weapons  and 
was  the  first  treaty  in  modern  times  that  ac- 
tually resulted  in  the  destruction  of  stock- 
piled weapons.  The  treaty  was  relatively 
easy  to  ratify  because,  frankly,  a  decade  ago 
neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
sidered these  weapons  worth  developing. 

So  why  is  the  Department  of  Defense 
spending  $100  million  a  year  to  develop 
medical  defenses  against  chemical  warfare, 
and  $30  million  a  year  for  medical  defenses 
against  biological  warfare?  What  has 
changed  since  1972? 

There  is  a  one-word  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions: bioengineering.  This  new  field  makes 
possible  genetically  engineered  weapons 
that  could  revolutionize  warfare  the  way 
the  atomic  bomb  did  40  years  ago.  Advances 
in  biotechnology  have  made  the  CBW 
threat  so  potent  the  military  cannot  ignore 
it. 

The  $130  million  is  only  the  beginning  of 
Defense  Department  funding,  because 
bioengineering  really  hasn't  gotten  off  the 
ground  yet.  "We're  just  learning  how  to  put 
wings  on  the  plane, "  is  how  one  San  Fran- 
cisco biologist  puts  it.  At  this  point,  it  ap- 
pears the  military  will  be  as  integral  to  the 
growth  of  biotechnology  as  it  was  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  aircraft  industry. 

"Unless  we  do  something  to  keep  the  tech- 
nology out  of  the  military  arena  now,  while 
it  is  still  in  its  infancy,  we  won"t  be  able  to,"" 
says  Dr.  Robert  Sinsheimer.  a  former  Cali- 
fornia Scientist  of  the  Year  who  is  chancel- 
lor of  UC-Santa  Cruz.  "As  the  power  of  the 
technology  becomes  more  evident,  people 
will  grow  more  suspicious.  Any  time  a  rare 
disease  breaks  out  anywhere,  people  will 
think.  Aha,"  and  that  will  fuel  an  arms  race 
cycle."" 

scenarios  for  disaster 
If  you  have  read  anything  about  bioengi- 
neering, you  know  the  new  science  is  our 
best  hope  to  cure  cancer  and  hereditary  dis- 
eases. Recombinant  DNA  technology  does 
at  the  gene  level  what  grafting  does  for 
fruit  trees.  Scientists  use  Escherichia  coli 
IE.  coin,  a  species  of  bacteria  found  in  the 
human  intestine,  as  tiny  biological  factories. 
The  human  gene  for  insulin,  for  example,  is 
grafted  onto  E.  coli.  the  bacteria  are  placed 
in  a  fermentation  tank  and  the  tiny  bugs— 
the  VWs  of  genetic  engineering— make  insu- 
lin. In  time,  bioengineering  is  going  to  revo- 
lutionize the  chemical  and  oil  industries. 
They  already  have  bugs  that  eat  oil— the 
perfect  way  to  clean  up  an  oil  spill.  How 
much  longer  will  it  be  before  they  have  bac- 
teria that  can  make  oil? 

Now  think  of  this  capability  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  military  strategist  or  ter- 
rorist whose  only  goal  is  to  bring  an  enemy 
to  its  knees.  CBW  agents  are  cheap,  and 
they  do  not  destroy  property.  Biotechnology 
makes  it  possible  to  manufacture  bugs  and 
gas  that  are  deadlier  than  ever,  and  to  do  it 
faster  than  ever.  Say  you  wanted  to  wipe 
out  an  army,  a  city  or  even  a  whole  society— 
here  are  some  of  your  options: 

You  could  take  a  disease  like  smallpox 
that  we  have  all  but  eradicated,  genetically 
alter  it  to  make  it  resistant  to  vaccination, 
clandestinely  release  the  virus  and  create  a 
horrid  epidemic. 

You  could  release  a  virus  created  through 
genetic  engineering  that  was  unknown  to 
enemy  doctors,  but  for  which  your  doctors 
had  developed  a  vaccine.  Make  it  fast-acting, 
release  it  on  a  large  scale  and  it  would  be 
like  Legionnaire's  disease  (which  was  once 
studied  by  the  Defense  Department),  only 
much,  much  worse. 
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SUrting  with  a  rare  virus  lilce  diphtheria, 
you  could  use  recombinant  DNA  techniques 
to  graft  it  to  the  common  E.  coli  and  make  a 
devastating  weapon,  particularly  if  you  had 
vaccinated  your  troops  against  diphtheria 
before  releasing  it.  The  virus  would  be  safe 
to  handle  because  you  could  wait  until  the 
last  possible  moment  to  insert  the  gene  that 
makes  diphtheria  deadly.  It  would  be  like 
striking  a  match.  This  is  not  the  stuff  of  sci- 
ence fiction.  A  Harvard  scientist  is  trying  to 
wed  diphtheria  to  E.  coli  right  now.  He  is 
doing  it  as  part  of  a  study  of  cancerous 
tumors,  but  like  all  researchers,  he  will  pub- 
lish his  findings. 

You  could  use  biotech  to  make  chemical 
warfare  possible.  Generals  traditionally 
have  disliked  poison  gases  because  they  are 
dangerous  to  use.  Even  the  t)est  protective 
clothing  doesn't  guarantee  your  soldiers 
won't  suffer  as  badly  as  the  enemy's.  But  if 
you  could  inoculate  your  troops  against 
nerve  gas.  say.  so  that  it  wouldn't  harm 
them  even  if  they  inhaled  it.  you  would 
have  a  weapon  as  deadly  and  selective  as  a 
bullet. 

You  could  make  deadly  viruses  more 
deadly.  Botulism,  for  instance,  only  grows  in 
a  dark  envirorunent.  Usmg  the  new  technol- 
ogy, however,  you  could  extract  the  plasmid 
sensitive  to  sunlight,  improve  ius  ultraviolet 
resistance  and  make  it  lough  enough  to  re 
produce  in  daylight.  Imagine  what  would 
happen  if  ^ou  then  dumped  it  into  the  res- 
ervoirs that  supply  New  York  City's  water. 

You  could  target  victims  by  skin  color. 
Some  races  are  more  susceptible  to  certain 
diseases  than  other  races;  San  Joaquin 
Valley  fever,  for  example— for  which  a  vac- 
cine is  being  developed  at  a  Navy  lab  In  Oak- 
land—is much  more  deadly  to  dark-skinned 
people  than  to  Caucasians.  Suppose  South 
Africa  and  Zimbabwe  were  locked  m  the 
kind  of  war  that  Iran  and  Iraq  are  now 
fighting.  Releasing  valley  fever  would  be 
the  perfect  way  for  South  Africa  to  "soften  " 
its  enemy  without  threatenmg  its  own  sol- 
diers. 

Squeamish  about  all  this  mass  slaughter? 
Well,  you  wouldn't  have  to  use  CBW  on 
people.  A  century  ago.  dozens  of  varieties  of 
com  were  grown  in  America.  Today,  because 
of  the  development  of  fast-growing,  high- 
yield  hybrids,  six  varieties  of  com  produce 
70  percent  of  the  U.S.  crop. 

A  UC-Berkeley  plant  pathologist  has  been 
working  with  a  wilt  fungus  that  attacks  only 
the  marijuana  plant.  If  an  enemy  developed 
a  fungus  that  attacked  onlv  the  half-dozen 
varieties  of  com  grown  in  the  U.S..  it  could 
wipe  out  a  major  underpinning  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

COVEHINC  YOUR  BACKSIDE 

Paranoia  at>out  this  sort  of  thing  is  on  the 
rise.  In  1981.  Cuba— a  country  that  sees  the 
hand  of  the  CIA  behind  every  disaster- 
claimed  a  clandestine  U.S.  operation  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  major  outbreak  of  dengue 
fever  that  occurred  between  May  and  Octo- 
ber of  that  year. 

Dengue  is  an  acute  infectious  disease 
caused  by  the  bite  of  the  Aedes  mosquito, 
the  same  insect  that  transmits  yellow  fever. 
Victims  suffer  through  several  days  of  fever, 
headaches  and  such  pain  in  the  joints  that 
the  disease  was  once  called  "breakbone.  " 
There  have  been  other  dengue  epidemics  in 
the  South  and  the  Caribbean,  but  none  .so 
serious  as  the  one  that  struck  Cuba. 

The  1981  outbreak  was  the  first  epidemic 
on  the  island  since  1944.  The  cases  came 
from  three  widely  separated  parts  of  Cuba. 
More  than  300.000  cases  were  reported:  at 
the    height    of    the    epidemic,    there    were 


10.000  new  cases  a  day.  One  hundred  fifty- 
eight  people  died.  101  of  them  children 
under  the  age  of  15. 

In  blaming  the  U.S..  Cuban  officials 
claimed  it  was  unlikely  that  the  disease  had 
broken  out  spontaneously  in  three  spots  at 
the  same  time;  that  there  were  no  reports  of 
the  disease  in  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica, 
and  only  22  cases  in  Haiti;  that  none  of  the 
early  victims  had  ever  been  off  the  island, 
and  none  had  been  away  from  home  in  the 
weeks  before  the  outbreak  occurred. 

But  when  it  comes  to  CBW,  paranoia— or 
legitimate  fear— is  hardly  confined  to  the 
Castro  regime.  The  Cuban  charges  are  "typ- 
ical Communist  propaganda  to  cover  their 
own  backsides."  says  Joseph  Douglass,  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Security  Division  at  Jay- 
corp.  a  major  defense  think  tank  in  Alexan- 
dria. Va.  And  he  quickly  counters  with  an 
accusation  of  his  own.  "We've  had  a  major 
in  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Army  an- 
nounce the  existence  of  an  Advanced  Chem- 
ical Warfare  Training  Camp." 

"We  may  have  a  national  security  prob- 
lem in  this  area,"  adds  Douglass,  who  is  co- 
author of  CBW;  The  Poor  Man's  Atomic 
Bomb.  "The  new  technology  enables  you  to 
do  things  cheaply,  it  enables  you  to  make 
things  more  lethal,  to  make  things  that 
nobody  knows  about,  to  make  things  that 
are  specifically  designed  to  be  resistant  to 
known  treatment  methods.  The  new  tech- 
nology makes  weapons  that  were  not  strate- 
gically important  potentially  strategically 
important.  We  don't  have  a  clear  idea  what 
our  vulnerabilities  are.  " 

And  when  it  comes  to  strategic  vulnerabil- 
ity, tiny  Cuba  is  the  least  of  our  worries. 
Washington  officials  are  "very  concerned"' 
that  Russian  scientists  are  buried  in  their 
labs,  working  overtime  to  create  bioengi- 
neered  weapons  we  have  no  defenses  for. 
The  Russians,  of  course,  are  equally  para- 
noid about  what  we  might  be  doing.  This  is 
how  an  arms  race  starts. 

"Our  CBW  capability  has  withered,  but 
there"s  no  evidence  that  the  Russian  inter- 
est has  been  anything  but  unflagging,  "  says 
Brad  Roberts,  executive  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  Georgetown  Center  for  Strate- 
gic and  International  Studies,  a  prestigious 
public  policy  institute.  "I'm  not  sure  the 
Russians  share  our  moral  revulsion  for 
these  kinds  of  weapons.  Their  perception  is 
that  modern  warfare  is  an  integrated  battle- 
field. They've  attached  a  high  importance 
to  R&D  in  this  area.  They  may  have 
achieved  a  breakthrough  in  their  under- 
standing of  CBW  that  renders  our  capabili- 
ties a  generation  behind. 

"It's  very  clear  to  me  that  the  Soviet 
chemical  capability  could  win  a  war  for 
them  in  Western  Europe."  Roberts  contin- 
ues. "A  quick  strike  on  Rotterdam  or  other 
ports  with  persistent  chemicals  could  com- 
pletely deny  us  the  ability  to  reinforce  our 
troops  in  Europe.  You  can  clean  up  a  tank 
or  a  soldier,  but  not  a  whole  city.  If  we  were 
attacked  with  chemical  weapons  in  Europe, 
the  only  response  we'd  have  is  nuclear. 
Would  we  nuke  them?  The  answer  is  no. 
We'd  be  hard  pressed  to  know  what  to  do  in 
that  situation  " 

MEANWHILE.  BACK  IN  THE  LABORATORIES 

His  grant  is  only  $100,000,  but  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Defease  Depart- 
ment's $100  million  chemical  defense  re- 
.search  projects  is  being  conducted  in  the 
UC-San  Francisco  biochemistry  laboratory 
of  Dr.  John  Baxter.  Baxter  is  using  recombi- 
nant DNA  techniques  to  clone  the  human 
gene  for  acetylcholinesterase,  an  important 
neurotransmitter  that  is  involved  in  half  of 


the  body's  synapses.  It  is  the  body's  "on-off" 
switch,  starting  the  electrochemical  reaction 
that  stimulates  a  muscle,  turning  the  synap- 
sis off  when  the  function  is  complete.  Or- 
ganophosphorus.  the  deadly  ingredient  in 
nerve  gases,  attacks  acetylcholinesterase, 
causing  it  to  lock  in  the  "on"  position.  A 
nerve  gas  victim's  entire  nervous  system 
fires  simultaneously,  like  a  box  of  firecrack- 
ers exploding  at  once,  until  the  victim  "over- 
stimulates"  to  death.  You've  seen  it  happen 
if  you've  ever  sprayed  a  cockroach  with  in- 
secticide and  watched  it  writhe  and  die. 

Baxter  is  trying  to  clone  acetylcholines- 
terase from  the  electric  ray,  a  fish  that  has 
an  abundance  of  the  enzyme  in  its  stinging 
mechanism,  Baxter's  is  one  of  six  Defense 
Department  projects  attempting  to  clone 
the  enzyme  so  the  military  can  use  it  to  de- 
velop a  nerve  gas  antidote. 

"If  we  can  clone  acetylcholinesterase,  we 
can  pull  it  apart  and  see  where  the  active 
sites  are.  where  the  organophosphorus  com- 
pounds attack,"  says  Col.  William  Huston, 
head  of  the  Army's  chemical  defense  pro- 
gram. "We  can  then  target  drugs  we  are  de- 
veloping to  those  sites  to  intervene  in  organ- 
ophosphorus intoxication,  or  we  can  gener- 
ate enough  acetylcholinesterase  to  inject 
soldiers  so  that  it  will  act  as  a  buffer  agent." 

Some  scientists,  as  we'll  see,  are  far  from 
sanguine  at>out  military  support  for  bioen- 
gineering  research.  But  Baxter  sees  no  prob- 
lem with  it. 

■  I'm  delighted  that  the  military  is  willing 
to  pay  for  this  research  because  if  I  can  get 
the  money  from  them  instead  of  NIH  (the 
National  Institutes  of  Health),  that  saves 
$100,000  for  another  investigator."'  he  says. 
"This  is  high-priority  research  we'd  be 
doing  no  matter  what.  We'll  learn  a  lot  of 
basic  things  about  how  the  body  functions 
from  acetylcholinesterase.  To  take  chunks 
of  military  money  and  divert  it  to  health  is 
good  for  the  country." 

Across  the  Bay  on  the  Oakland  waterfront 
is  the  military's  major  biological  lab  on  the 
West  Coast,  the  Naval  Biosciences  Labora- 
tor.  A  UC-Berkeley  facility  under  contract 
to  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  the  lab  em- 
ploys 100  people  and  has  a  $4.2  million 
annual  budget.  85  percent  of  which  comes 
from  the  military.  Its  director  is  Dr.  David 
Kingsbury,  a  professor  at  the  university's 
School  of  Public  Health.  Among  other 
projects,  the  lab  is  studying  the  genetics  of 
bubonic  plague,  making  a  vaccine  for  San 
Joaquin  Valley  fever  and  producing  mono- 
clonal antibodies  for  highly  contagious  dis- 
eases like  Lassa  and  Rift  Valley  fevers. 

This  lab  and  USAMRIID  are  charged 
with  a  very  frightening  task."  Kingsbury 
says.  "Were  the  two  Defense  Department 
labs  that  are  tasked  with  identifying  biologi- 
cal warfare  agents.  That's  one  of  the  most 
awesome  tasks  I  can  think  of.  coming  up 
with  a  definitive  statement  that  we've  been 
attacked  with  a  biological  weapon,  knowing 
that  that  statement  is  probably  equivalent 
to  pushing  the  (nuclear)  button.  Reagan 
could  always  call  the  Kremlin  and  ask 
What  the  hell  did  you  do  that  for."  My 
guess  is.  he  wouldn't.  He'd  tape  that  mes- 
sage to  the  front  end  of  a  Minuteman  mis- 
sile." 

CBW  HEADQUARTERS 

The  U.S.  Army  Medical  Research  Insti- 
tute for  Infectious  Diseases  is  headquar- 
tered in  Fort  Detrick.  an  hour  or  so  north  of 
Washington,  D.C..  in  Frederick,  Md.  Down 
the  block  from  the  guardhouse,  a  school  bus 
is  unloading  kids  carrying  lunch  boxes  with 
pictures  of  Michael  Jackson  on  them.  Inside 
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the  USAMRIID  buUding.  technicians  wear- 
ing blue  space  suits  attached  to  yellow  air 
hoses  are  working  with  the  most  lethal  or- 
ganisms known,  exotic  killers  like  botulism, 
anthrax.  Rift  Valley  lever,  dengue  fever 
Lassa  and  Korean  hemorrhagic  fevers,  and 
rickettsial  diseases.  These  are  P-4  labs,  held 
to  the  most  stringent  safety  requirements 
there  are.  America  has  only  three  P-4  labs— 
the  two  at  Port  Detrick  and  one  at  the  fed- 
eral Center  for  Disease  Control  in  AtlanU. 

Fort  Detrick  was  the  headquarters  of 
America's  biological  warfare  program  from 
1942  until  1969.  when  President  Nixon 
issued  an  executive  order  unilaterally  stop- 
ping the  researching  and  stockpiling  of  bio- 
logical weapons.  During  those  years,  there 
were  three  deaths  and  423  cases  of  infec- 
tion. Building  470  has  been  closed  for  14 
years  due  to  anthrax  contamination.  An- 
thrax, an  infectious  disease  carried  by  do- 
mestic animals  like  sheep  and  cattle,  is  usu- 
ally fatal  to  humans.  No  one  has  figured  out 
how  to  destroy  anthrax  spores,  so  it  is  un- 
likely Bvilding  470  wiU  ever  be  decontami- 
nated. ^     .  ^. 

Prom  1969  through  the  '70s.  most  of  the 
research  that  went  on  at  Port  Detrick  was 
conducted  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
In  1979.  the  military  recognized  both  the 
promise  and  the  threat  posed  by  biotechnol- 
ogy and  reopened  the  laboratories.  The 
safety  conditions  seem  much  better  now 
than  they  were  In  the  old  days.  The  only  ill- 
nesses so  far  have  been  from  staphylococcal 
virus— the  bug  that  causes  food  poisoning— 
which  infected  15  people,  and  from  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever,  which  infected  six. 
In  both  instances,  prompt  diagnosis  and 
treatment  prevented  serious  illnesses. 

"None  of  the  work  we  are  doing  here  is 
aimed  at  developing  an  offensive  biological 
weapons  capabilit.v ."  says  Dr.  William 
Beisel,  the  overseer  of  the  $30  million  De- 
fense Department  biological  research  pro- 
gram. A  gentle.  60-year-old  internist,  Beisel 
has  the  patience  to  describe  the  technical 
complexities  of  recombinant  DNA  to  a 
layman.  "The  Defense  Department  is  not 
developing  an  offensive  biological  warfare 
capability,  is  not  doing  research  to  create 
new  toxins  or  make  existing  diseases  more 
toxic.  We  are  not  working  on  dissemination 
systems,  nor  are  we  making  poisons  in  quan- 
tities large  enough  to  use  as  weapons.  All 
the  work  we  are  doing  is  defensive,  aimed  at 
protecting  troops  against  a  CBW  attack. 

"It  all  comes  down  to  Intent,  and  I'd  like 
to  tell  you  a  little  parable  to  Ulustrate 
that. "  BeUel  continues.  "DNA  is  Uke  a  gold 
nugget;  it  has  tremendous  value.  One  man 
finds  the  nugget  and  says.  I've  really  got 
something  wonderful  in  my  hands.  I'm 
going  to  build  a  library  and  buy  a  lot  of 
books  that  will  be  a  living  memorial."  An- 
other guy  finds  the  gold  and  says.  'Boy. 
with  this  I  can  purchase  a  lot  of  arms  and 
ammunition  and  we  can  go  out  and  get  con- 
trol.' 

•With  the  same  technology  plus  intent, 
you  can  do  great  good  or  great  harm.  We're 
the  good  guys;  we're  wearing  the  whHe  hats. 
Were  physicians  using  our  gold  nugget  to 
create  new  things  in  medicine.  It's  the  Rus- 
sians vilio  may  be  using  the  nugget  for  evil." 

BETOND  "GOOD  OtTifS"  AND  "BAD  OUYS" 

But  Beisels  good-vs.-evil  formulation  is 
far  too  simple— as  the  doctor  would  have 
learned  if  he'd  watched  a  recent  KRON-TV 
news  series  on  biological  warfare.  KRON  did 
its  best  to  make  Beisel  and  USAMRIID  the 
bad  guys. 

Research  contracts  appeared  on  the 
screen,  and  narrator  Paul  Udell  said,  "These 


Department  of  Defense  reports  reveal  tests 
in  which  the  Army  has  been  disseminating 
killer  germs  in  the  form  of  weapons.  The  re- 
search involved  dispersing  diseases  in  aero- 
sol clouds  and  using  mosquitoes  as  carriers. " 
The  difference  between  what  USAMRIID 
says  it  is  doing,  and  what  KRON  accused  it 
of.  illustrates  how  razor-thin  is  the  distance 
between  offensive  and  defensive  research. 

"Disseminating  killer  germs  in  the  form  of 
weapons"'?  USAMRIID's  aero-biological  di- 
vision sprays  viruses  at  animals  locked  in  a 
chamber,  usually  rhesus  monkeys,  to  test 
whether  the  bugs  are  contagious  when  air- 
borne. The  tests  are  run  to  see  if  troops 
could  be  contaminated  by  an  airborne 
attack,  and  to  build  vaccines  against  the  dis- 
ease. 

"Using  mosquitoes  as  carriers  "?  The  Army 
says  it  is  testing  mosquitoes  and  si\nd  flies 
to  see  if  they  transmit  newly  discovered  dis- 
eases like  Lassa  and  Rift  Valley  fevers. 
Since  it  was  discovered  that  malaria  and 
yellow  fever  are  transmitted  by  mosquitoes, 
it  has  been  standard  medical  procedure  to 
run  tests  on  mosquitoes  to  see  which  breeds 
might  feed  on  a  sick  animal  and  transmit 
disease. 

But  whatever  the  intent  of  these  experi- 
ments, there's  no  doubt  that  the  knowledge 
gained  from  them  could  be  used  to  make  of- 
fensive weapons.  "In  order  to  create  a  vac- 
cine, you  have  to  be  very  familiar  with  a 
toxic  organism, "  says  biologist  Robert  Sin- 
sheimer,  the  chancellor  at  UC -Santa  Cruz. 
"That  Is  knowledge  you  would  want  to  have 
if  your  objective  were  to  build  offensive 
weapons. "  Are  we  now  using  that  knowledge 
to  make  weapons?  Not  that  we  know  of.  The 
problem  is.  just  by  doing  this  kind  of  work, 
the  military  creates  the  suspicion  that 
sooner  or  later,  in  some  secret  place,  it  will 
use  what  it  has  learned  to  make  bioengi- 
neered  offensive  weapons. 

Adding  to  these  suspicions  is  the  fact  that. 
while  none  of  the  medical  research  pro- 
grams appear  to  be  classified,  information 
about  the  equipment  the  military  is  devel- 
oping to  protect  soldiers  against  CBW  is 
kept  secret.  What  kind  of  clothing  protects 
best  against  CBW  agents,  how  well  a  gas 
mask  works,  what  chemicals  or  organisms 
foul  a  filter,  how  soldiers  and  vehicles  will 
be  decontaminated,  how  CBW  detectors 
work  in  the  field— all  this  is  classified  infor- 
mation. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  classify  any  of 
this."  says  Matthew  Meselson.  a  Harvard 
molecular  biologist  who,  in  addition  to  being 
one  of  the  scientists  who  developed  recombi- 
nant DNA.  is  an  internationally  recognized 
CBW  expert  and  the  chief  architect  of  the 
1972  Biological  Weapons  Convention.  "It's 
only  through  force  of  habit  that  they're 
doing  it.  With  the  exception  of  intelligence 
work,  we've  got  to  be  able  to  say,  Absolute- 
ly everything  we're  doing,  we're  doing  out  in 
the  open.'  We  must  get  rid  of  secrecy.  Secre- 
cy is  the  real  threat." 

CAN  WE  TRUST  THE  MILITARY? 

Dr.  Beisel's  parable  about  the  gold  nugget 
can  be  reduced  to  two  words:  Trust  us. 
Without  effective  oversight  of  CBW  re- 
search (see  box,  page  35),  we  don't  have  any 
other  choice.  But  the  Army's  history  of 
secret  tesU  in  this  area  does  not  inspire  con- 
fidence. 

In  October  1950.  the  Army  blanketed  the 
San  Francisco  area  with  a  microorganism 
called  Serratia  marcescens.  The  Army  was 
afraid  the  the  Russians  might  secretly 
attack  us  with  lethal  bacteria;  they  wanted 
to  find  how  and  where  the  bugs  v  ould  drift 
into  the  lungs  of  unsuspecting  citizens.  The 


Army  considered  the  microorganism  harm- 
less, but  later  tesU  implicated  it  in  several 
illnesses  and  at  least  one  death— that  of 
Edward  J.  Nevin.  a  patient  at  Stanford  Hos- 
pital. Nevin's  grandson  is  a  lawyer  in  San 
Francisco.  He  and  67  of  Nevin's  survivors 
sued  the  government  for  $11  million. 
Though  doctors  testified  at  the  trial  that 
Serratia  marcescens  can  be  harmful  or  fatal 
to  elderly  people,  newborn  babies  and 
people  with  lung  and  heart  diseases,  a  feder- 
al judge  in  San  Francisco  ruled  against  the 
Nevin  family  and  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  hear  the  case. 

For  three  days  in  June  1966,  Army  person- 
nel carried  light  bulbs  filled  with  Bacillus 
subtilis  into  New  York  City  and  shattered 
them  on  ventilator  grills  in  sidewalks  above 
subway  stations  at  the  height  of  rush  hour. 
Again,  the  Army  claims  the  bacteria  are 
benign,  but  doctors  have  testified  that  the 
bugs  are  dangerous  to  babies,  the  elderly, 
sick  people  and  people  with  allergies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Army,  the  test  found  that  "a 
large  portion  of  the  working  population  of 
downtown  New  York  City  would  be  exposed 
to  disease  if  one  or  more  pathogenic  agents 
were  disseminated  covertly  in  several 
subway  lines  at  a  period  of  peak  traffic. " 
One  has  to  wonder  if  such  an  obvious  con- 
clusion was  worth  the  risk  it  posed  to  unsus- 
pecting New  Yorkers. 

"How  do  we  know  they  wont  do  it  again?" 
asks  Dr.  Jonathan  King,  an  internationally 
known  microbiologist  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  "We  don't. " 

The  possibility  of  secret  testing  is  not  the 
only  reason  critics  feel  the  military— as  op- 
posed to,  say.  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health— might  not  be  the  most  appropriate 
agency  to  fund  biotech  research.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  Army  successfully  develops 
new  vaccines  for  shigellosis  and  Rift  Valley 
fever,  diseases  that  have  paralyzed  Third 
World  countries.  Will  the  vaccines  be  made 
available?  Or  might  they  be  withheld  and, 
in  effect,  used  as  a  weapon? 

Absolutely  not.  Beisel  says.  "We'd  never 
withhold  a  vaccine.  Were  working  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  mankind.  When  we  find 
out  ways  to  cure  or  prevent  these  diseases, 
that  knowledge  is  immediately  applicable  to 
everybody." 

There  are  precedents— the  vaccine  against 
yellow  fever  developed  by  Army  doctor 
Walter  Reed,  for  one— that  support  Beisel's 
claim.  But  there  is  evidence  that  points  the 
other  way.  too. 

"You  can  militarize  medical  technology  by 
withholding  it."  Jonathan  King  says. 
•There's  a  history  of  this.  The  U.S.  has  pre- 
vented medical  supplies  of  any  sort  from 
going  to  Cuba  for  20  years. 

And  even  if  there  is  no  deliberate  attempt 
to  withhold  new  discoveries,  the  military's 
priorities  are  open  to  question.  Even  Navy 
Biosciences  Laboratory  director  David 
Kingsbury  makes  this  point.  As  Kingsbury 
describes  it.  another  agency  other  than  the 
Army  would  be  better  suited  to  developing  a 
vaccine  for  San  Joaquin  valley  fever. 

"The  Army  isn't  interested  in  valley 
fever."  Kingsbury  says.  "They  have  a  funny 
attitude.  They  admit  they  have  problems 
with  it.  All  their  desert  training  is  in  the 
Southwest.  They've  had  blacks  come  down 
with  it.  had  a  number  of  very  serious  cases. 
But  it  turns  out  in  their  exercises,  they 
killed  more  guys  by  accidentally  running 
over  them  with  tanks  than  they  did  with  in- 
fectious diseases.  Their  attitude  is.  We 
should  have  something  to  protect  ourselves 
from   tanks,   the   hell   with   infectious   dis- 
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eases'  Honestly,  ihafs  what  they  said.  They 
didn't  want  to  get  involved.' 

IS  THE  BEST  DEFENSE  NO  DEFENSE^ 

There  is  an  even  more  basic  question 
when  it  comes  to  CBW  research:  Can  the  ge 
netically  engineered  medical  deferuses  the 
military  is  developing  actually  protect 
against  an  attack  with  chemical  or  biologi- 
cal weapons^  The  an.swer  depends  on  whom 
you  talk  to. 

All  viruses  have  to  ase  the  internal  ma 
chinery  of  the  body  to  reproduce  them 
selves.  "  BtMsel  .says.  If  you  can  develop  an 
antiviral  drug  that  will  prexent  that  ma- 
chinery from  being  u.sed  by  a  virus,  it  would 
make  no  difference  w  hich  virus  is  coming  at 
us.  Its  like  aspirin  being  effectne  against  a 
vpriety  of  illnesses.  If  we  have  iin  effective 
treatment  for  a  class  of  diseases,  we  can  rest 
a  little  easier  that  .some  new  \ariant  will  be 
handled  by  the  l)ody. 

Naval  Blcsciences  Laboratory  director 
Kingsbury,  on  the  other  hand,  is  le.s.s  quick 
to  reassure  There's  no  umbrella.'  he  says. 
'It's  easy  to  have  anybody  with  the  capacity 
to  do  this  one  step  ahead  of  you  Some  of 
the  intelligence  V\v  .seen  is  .scary 

One  step  ahead.  Here.  then,  wt  come  back 
to  th',-  most  basic  question  of  all.  Are  the 
military's  CBW  researchers  crcdlinq  an 
arms  race  m  chemical  and  biological  weap 
ons'.' 

Scientusts  think  of  .science  a.'s  a  natural 
force,  like  grr-\il,\  You  cant  stop  it.  you  art- 
foolish  to  try.  The  .scientist  lives  to  make 
di.scovene.s;  how  these  discoverus  are  used  is 
society's  concern,  not  his.  Mo.st  scientists 
are  motivated  just  to  work,  .say  Harvard  bi 
ologist  Mesel.son.  They  don't  think  about 
the  consequences  of  what  they  rt  doing.  ' 

But  some  .scientists  are  abandoning  this 
traditional  position  of  amoral  n'-utrallty  to 
question  the  Defense  Departments  u.se  of 
biotechnology  in  the  CBW  defense  program. 
They  point  out  that  the  military  isn  t  just 
in  the  business  of  making  vaccines  to  pro- 
tect .soldiers.  It  is  al.so  in  the  busine.ss  of 
learning  to  kill  people  as  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  Biotechnology  is  seduc 
five  because  it  offers  new  and  tH'lter  ways  to 
do  that. 

I  would  prefer  the  military  stayed  out  of 
this  area.  "  Chancellor  Sinsheimer  says 
The  more  the  military  learns  atx>ut  it.  the 
more  it  may  Increase  their  temptation  to 
use  it  for  other  than  defense  purpo.ses.  If 
they  got  credible  or  quasi-credible  evidence 
that  some  other  country  was  looking  into  an 
offensive  CBW  capacity,  they  would  be  com 
pelled  to  do  the  same.  Or  even  if  they  got  to 
the  point  where  knowledge  they  had  gained 
suggested  to  them  that  they  really  could  do 
something,  then  they  might  think.  Aha.  if 
we  can  do  it.  they  can  do  it.  We'd  better 
move  forward'  That's  the  same  argument 
that  led  to  the  atomic  t>omb. 

"You  could  also  get  into  the  modified' 
game.  "  Sinsheimer  continues.  You  come  up 
with  a  vaccine  for  anthrax  and  then  begin 
to  worry.  Could  they  produce  a  modified 
form  of  anthrax  that  might  not  be  su-scepti- 
ble  to  our  vaccine'  Then  you're  off  in  an 
arms  race  " 

"This  innocent-sounding  activity  simply 
cannot  be  seen  as  innocent."  adds  MIT  pro- 
fessor King.  "If  you  did  have  ideas  of  secret- 
ly making  offensive  CB  weapons,  one  of  the 
first  things  you  would  do  is  generate  the  or 
ganisms  and  leam  how  to  prqtect  your  own 
people.  They  may  say  theyre  only  making  a 
vaccine,  that  it's  only  for  defensive  pur- 
pows  hit  the  moment  you  create  a  vaccine. 
you've  generated  an  offensive  capacity.  You 
can  protect  your  troops  against  CB  weapons 


that    in    the   old   days   would   attack   Ijoth 
sides.  " 

USAMRIIDs  Beisel.  in  his  patient,  me- 
thodical way.  lakes  pains  to  dispel  the  idea 
that  Chang  ng  our  CBW  research  program 
from  defensive  to  offensive  would  be  as 
swift  as  an  intercepted  pass  in  football. 
"The  techniques  and  principles  may  be  the 
.same,  but  it  wouldnt  be  a  leadpipe  cinch.  " 
Beisel  says.  It's  a  common  misconception 
that  creating  a  weapons  system  is  easy.  We 
had  the  whole  post  here  at  Fort  Detrick 
staffed  with  hundreds  of  .scientists  and  a 
budget  that  would  make  ours  look  small 
trying  to  produce  biological  weapons.  They 
never  produced  a  weapon  that  was  accepted 
for  tactical  use  by  a  line  general." 

That,  of  course,  was  years  ago.  before 
bio«"ngineering  came  along.  Generals  might 
be  more  interested  in  ner\e  gas  if  they  can 
protect  their  troops,  more  willing  to  release 
bugs  if  their  forces  can  be  inoculated. 

Scientists  are  also  concerned  about  the 
international  ramifications  of  the  CBW 
medical  deten.se  program.  The  197;;  Biologi- 
cal Warfare  Convention  isn't  worth  a 
whole  helluva  lot."  in  the  words  of  Navy 
Capt.  Jim  Vorosmarti.  a.s.sistant  for  medical 
and  life  .sciences  R&D.  becau.se  there  is  no 
procedure  for  on  site  inspection.  Sweden 
has  proposed  that  the  convention  be  recoii- 
lened  to  put  in  an  inspection  clau.se.  But  if 
the  KM)  or  so  nations  that  signed  the  con 
\ention  get  together  and  dont  make  any 
more  progress  than  the  negotiations  to 
strengthen  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol,  no 
good  will  come  of  it. 

For  the  pai-it  lb  years,  a  Confererce  of  Dis- 
armament has  been  meeting  in  Geneva  to 
strengthen  the  19'.'5  treat. v  by  adding 
clau.ses  that  prohibit  the  .•■tockpiling  of 
cliemcial  weapons  and  permit  on-site  inspec- 
tion. The  talks  are  as  static  as  an  oil  paint- 
ing. Typical  of  the  way  things  go  is  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Louis  G.  Fields"  reaction  to  a 
recent  Soviet  proposal  for  on  site  inspi'Ction. 

It  takes  a  step  forward."  Fi-'lds  said,  but 
we  re  not  sure  of  the  size  of  that  step  " 

The  Defease  Department's  CBW  research 
program,  its  critics  .say.  can  only  make  nego- 
tiations on  kKJth  treaties  more  difi  cull  be- 
cau.se  It  heightens  ihe  paranoia  that  defines 
relations  between  the  superpowers. 

In  terms  of  defending  the  population, 
the  first  step  should  be  tryirg  to  slenglhen 
the  treaties.'  .says  Jonathan  King.  That 
doesn't  mean  doing  defensiie  CBW  work. 
That  means  not  doing  it.  It  s  destabili^.mg. 
Once  youve  started,  the  other  side  has  to 
start,  too.  If  the  people  at  Fcrl  Detrick  were 
told  that  the  Russkies  were  developing  de- 
fenses against  certain  agents,  il  would  make 
them  very  nervous.  Imagine  ^oing  to  a  CBW 
facility  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  having  a 
lieutenant  tell  you  that  wha"  they  are  doing 
IS  purely  defensive.  Try  selling  that  back  in 
San  Jose. 

"The  individuals  doing  the  work  may  be 
innocent,  they  may  have  the  best  interests 
of  all  at  heart,  but  the  work  itself  leads 
down  the  wrong  road,  the  road  to  a  CBW 
arms  race.  "  King  concludes.  "Besides,  the 
decisions  about  how  this  tecnnology  is  going 
to  be  used  are  not  going  to  be  made  at  the 
level  of  a  Dr.  Beisel.  I  distrust  the  decision- 
making at  the  higher  level,  at  the  (Defense 
Secretary  Caspar)  Weinberger  level." 

THE  CHOICE  IS  OUKS 

Navy  Capt.  Jim  Vorosmarti  shares  a  clut- 
tered, drab  yellow  office  in  the  Pentagon 
with  Tom  Dashiell.  Vorosnrarti  makes  sure 
that  the  Navy  isnt  duplica:ing  a  study  the 
Army  has  already  completed.  Dashiell  is  a 
staff    specialist    for    chemical    technology. 


doing  things  like  conducting  tests  on  gas 
masks.  Mention  criticism  like  King's  and 
they  bristle.  They  feel  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment gels  criticized  for  using  biotech- 
nology simply  because  it  is  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

"That  attitude  is  the  same  one  the  Pope 
had  when  Galileo  was  doing  his  experi- 
ments." Vorosmarti  .says  of  scientists  like 
King.  I  don't  care  if  the  guy  is  a  great  sci- 
entist or  not.  It's  not  an  enlightened  atti- 
tude. If  the  military  hadn't  developed  the 
first  jet  aircraft,  we  wouldn't  be  flying 
across  country  in  five  hours.  Where  did  the 
oil  companies  get  the  technology  for  off- 
shore drilling'.'  From  the  military.  If  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  isn't  doing  everything 
to  protect  their  troops,  we're  not  fulfilling 
our  mi.ssion.  " 

I  can't  believe  that  with  the  many  mili- 
tary problems  we  have,  that  .someone  would 
.say.  DOD.  you  stay  in  the  1940s  and  let  the 
rest  of  the  world  go  on."  Dashiell  adds. 
There's  no  need  to  restrain  us  from  doing 
the  l)est  job  we  can.  If  we  have  to  use  the 
new  technology  to  do  it.  we're  going  to." 

Trust  us."  "Were  doing  the  best  job  we 
can."  There  is  nothing  insincere  about  these 
requests.  But  the  doubts  remain. 

Suppose  we  had  known  40  years  ago  what 
we  know  now  about  nuclear  technology— 
about  the  unending  flood  of  apocalyptic 
weaponry  it  would  produce.  Would  we  have 
accepted  this  kind  of  assurance  and  said. 
Go  ahead"?  Or  would  we  have  done  every- 
thing we  could  to  stop  nuclear  weapons 
before  they  were  ever  developed? 

My  hope  is  that  although  we  use  chemis- 
try and  physics,  we  wont  use  the  life  .sci- 
ences for  hostile  purpo-ses."  says  biologist 
Meselson.  "That  would  be  using  life  to  undo 
life." 

The  choice  is  ours -but  It  may  not  be  for 
long.* 


THE  WEST  POINT  CADET 
PRAYER 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  delighted  the  other  day  when  one 
of  my  constituents.  Catherine  W. 
Conley  of  Troy.  N.Y.,  sent  to  me  the 
text  of  the  West  Point  Cadet  Prayer 
as  representing  a  genuinely  nonde- 
nominational  prayer. 

This  is  indeed  a  beautiful  prayer, 
and  I  believe  its  simple  yet  eloquent 
meaning  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
challenge.  A  prayer  such  as  this  one  is 
especially  appropriate  during  these 
times  of  vigorous  debate  in  Congress 
on  the  question  of  school  prayer. 

I,  therefore,  include  the  text  of  the 
West  Point  Cadet  Prayer  and  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 

West  Point  Cadet  Prayer 

O  God,  our  Father.  Thou  Searcher  of 
men's  hearts,  help  us  draw  to  Thee  in  sin- 
cerity and  Truth.  May  our  religion  be  filled 
with  gladness  and  may  our  worship  of  Thee 
be  natural. 

Strengthen  and  increase  our  admiration 
for  honest  dealing  and  clear  thinking,  and 
suffer  not  our  hatred  of  hypocrisy  and  pre- 
tense ever  to  diminish.  Encourage  us  in  our 
endeavor  to  live  above  the  common  level  of 
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life.  Make  us  to  choose  the  harder  right  in- 
stead of  the  easier  wrong,  and  never  to  be 
content  with  a  half  truth  when  the  whole 
can  be  won.  Endow  us  with  the  courage  that 
is  bom  of  loyalty  to  all  that  is  noble  and 
worthy,  that  scorns  to  compromise  with  vice 
and  injustice  and  knows  no  fear  where  truth 
and  right  are  in  jeopardy.  Guard  us  against 
flippancy  and  irreverence  in  the  sacred 
things  of  hfe.  Grant  ui  new  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  new  opportunities  of  service. 
Kindle  our  hearts  in  fellowship  for  those  of 
cheerful  countenance,  and  soften  our  hearts 
with  sympathy  for  those  who  sorrow  and 
suffer.  May  we  find  genuine  pleasure  in 
clean  and  wholesome  mirth  and  feel  inher- 
ent disgust  for  all  coarse-minded  himior. 
Help  lis  in  our  work  and  in  our  play  to  keep 
ourselves  physically  strong,  mentally  awake, 
and  morally  straight,  that  we  may  better 
maintain  the  honor  of  the  Corps  untar- 
nished and  unsullied,  and  acquit  ourselves 
like  men  in  our  effort  to  realize  the  ideals  of 
West  Poiat  in  doing  our  duty  to  Thee  and 
our  country,  all  of  which  we  ask  in  the 
name  of  the  Great  Friend  and  Master  of 
Ldfe. 
Amen.* 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Lloyd  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  at  the  close  of  business  on 
June  6  until  3  p.m.  June  7,  on  account 
of  traveL 

Mr.  LELAND  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  StRATTON,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoYER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Iowa,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  St  GERBtAiw,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  reviee  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  to  extend 
his  remarks  Just  prior  to  Committee's 
adoption  of  Anderson  committee 
amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  on  H.R.  5504. 

Mr.  Batebjan,  immediately  prior  to 
adoption  of  committee  amendments  to 
H.R.  5B04.  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  today. 


Mr.  Marriott,  preceding  the  vote  on 
the  McNuLTY  amendment  to  H.R. 
5504,  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
today. 

Mr.  Roberts,  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  McNulty  amendment  to  H.R.  5504 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  VoLKMER,  in  support  of  section 
131a  of  the  bill,  H.R.  5504,  today. 

Mr.  Hughes,  immediately  preceding 
the  Anderson  amendment  to  H.R.  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Pease,  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  5504  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  SiKORSKi,  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  Howard  amendment,  on  H.R.  5504, 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Porter,  to  insert  extraneous  ma- 
terial immediately  following  his  re- 
marks on  Howard  amendment  to  H.R. 
5504  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

Mr.  McEwEN,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  in  support  of  H.R.  5504 
just  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  bill  in  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Seiberling,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,940. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Franklin),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 
Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Fields  in  three  instances. 
Mr.    Daniel    B.    Crane    in    two    In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Boehlert  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  Conte  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Wortley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Sundquist. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoYER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr. 

Ms.  MiKULSKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Leland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coelho  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Oakar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wise. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Frank  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mrs.  Collins. 

Mr.  Britt. 


Mr.  Kolter. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  FuQUA  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Borski. 

Mr.  Wheat. 

Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  Albosta. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  Lipinski. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  June  11,  1984, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS.  CALEN- 
DAR    YEAR     1983.     TO     FACILI- 
TATE NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives     submits      the      following 
report  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional   Record    pursuant    to    section 
4(b)  of  Public  Law  85-804: 

Office  of  the  Assistant 

Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  16.  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the   House   of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.   Speaker:   In  compliance   with 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804,  enclosed 
is  the  calendar  year  1983  report  on  Extraor- 
dinary Contractual  Actions  to  Facilitate  the 
National  Defense. 

Section  A.  Department  of  Defense  Sum- 
mary, shows  that  58  contractual  actions 
were  approved  and  that  14  were  disap- 
proved. Included  in  the  number  approved 
are  53  actions  for  which  a  potential  Govern- 
ment liability  cannot  be  estimated. 

Sections  B  and  D  present  those  actions 
which  are  submitted  by  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  with  an  estimated,  or  potential  cost  of 
$50  000  or  more.  The  Navy.  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency,  and  Defense  Nuclear  Agency, 
sections  C.  E.  and  F  respectively,  reported 
no  actions  above  this  threshold.  A  list  of 
contingent  liability  claims  is  also  included. 
Each  section  contains^a  summary  table  and 
an  abstract  of  the  decision  and  findings  for 
each  qualifying  action. 
Sincerely. 

D.  O.  COOKE. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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COirTRACTUAL   ACTIONS   WiTH    ACTUAL   OR    PO- 

TorriAL  Cost  or  $50,000  or  More  Taken 
Pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-804  To  Fa 

CILITATE   THE    NATIONAL    DEFENSE.    JANUARY 
TO  DCCCMBEK  1983 
SBCnON  A— DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SUMMARY 

SUIflMAUY  RfPWT  Of  CONTRACTUAl  ACTIONS  TAKEN  PUR 
SUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85-804  TO  FAOLITATE  THE 
NATIOfWl   DEFENSE.    JANUARY    TO   DECEMBER    1983 
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SECTION  B~U.S.  ARMY  SUMMARY 

DEPARTMENT  SUMMARY  Of  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  WITH 
ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  Of  J50.000  OR  MORE 
TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85-804  TO  FACILI- 
TATE THE  NATK)NAL  DEFENSE.  JANUARY  TO  DECEMBER 
1983 


\i9t  It  Kton  ]n)  conlracloi 


Amounl         Af>. 
'«|unt«)      giovH 


US  AfWVSUINUilY 
ktata  MKWl  GottwiiTliy  Enginccfmt  Inc 


Contractor:  Goldsworthy  Engineering. 
Inc. 

Type  of  action:  Advance  Payment. 

Actual  or  estimated  potential  cost:  None. 

Service  and  activity:  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Development  and  Readiness  Command 
(DARCOM). 

Description  of  property  or  service:  Fiber- 
glass Wrap  Around  Machine. 

Background:  Goldsworthy  Engineering. 
Inc..  was  a  subcontractor  to  Mason  Cham- 
berlain. Inc..  the  operating  contractor  under 
contract  number  DAA09-76C-4014.  This 
contract  was  let  to  Mason  to  supply  fiber- 
glass wrap  around  machines  for  the  Missis- 
sippi Army  Ammunition  Plant. 


Goldsworthy  appeared  before  the  Board 
on  February  4.  1983  to  request  extraordi- 
nary contractual  relief  under  the  provisions 
of  PL  85  804. 

Upon  review  the  Board  concluded  that 
further  consideration  of  the  request  was  not 
appropriate  at  that  time. 

Justification:  The  Board  believed  that  the 
U.S.  Army  Materiel  and  Readiness  Com- 
mand (DARCOM)  should  further  examine 
the  feasibility  of  alternate  methods  of  ob- 
taining the  completion  of  the  machines. 
The  request  should  not  be  resubmitted  to 
the  Board  unless  extraordinary  contractual 
relief  is  clearly  the  only  acceptable  solution 
available  in  the  interest  of  national  defense. 

Decision:  Consistent  with  this  approach, 
the  Board  approved  the  request  to  author- 
ize advance  progress  payments  under  the 
sulKontract  by  the  prime  contractor,  and 
found  that  this  action  facilitated  the  na- 
tional defense. 

SECTION  C      U.S.  NAVY  SUMMARY 

DEPARTMENT  SUMMARY  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  WITH 
ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  OF  J50.000  OR  MORE 
TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  \P)H  85-804  TO  FACILI- 
TATE THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE.  JANUARY  TO  DECEMBER 
1983 


IrPt  ol  jclloo  in)  conlixlo' 


Amount 
reqursIM 


>W9lfi 


U  S  HAVY  SUMMARY 
Conlingmt  iutwil«  52  conlfxts 


Contingent  liabilities:  Provisions  to  indem- 
nify contractors  against  liabilities  because 
of  claims  for  death,  injury,  or  property 
damage  arising  from  nuclear  radiation,  use 
of  high  energy  prop«'llants.  or  other  risks 
not  covered  by  the  contractors  insurance 
program  were  Included  In  52  contracts  (the 
potential  cost  of  the  liabilities  cannot  be  es- 
timated inasmuch  as  the  liability  to  the 
Government,  if  any.  will  depend  upon  the 
occurrence  of  an  incident  as  described,  in 
the  indemnification  clause).  Items  procured 
are  generally  those  associated  with  nuclear- 
powered  vessels,  nuclear  armed  guided  mLs- 
siles.  experimental  work  with  nuclear 
energy,  handling  of  explosives,  or  perform- 
ance in  hazardous  areas. 

Contractor:  Coniraciz 

General  Dynamics  Corp 26 

General  Electric 6 

Hercules.  Inc 1 

Honeywell.  Inc 2 

Hughes  Aircraft  Co 3 

Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co.  Inc.  1 
Newport   News  Shipbuilding   Dry- 
dock  Co 2 

Raytheon  Co 2 

Rockwell  International  Co 5 

The  Sawyer  Corp 2 

Vitro  Corp 2 

Total 52 


Section  i 


-U.S.AIR  FORCE  SUMMARY 


DEPARTMENT  SUMMARY  Of  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  WITH 
ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  Of  J50.000  OR  MORE 
TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  i;\W  85-804  TO  fACILI- 
TATE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  JANUARY  TO  DECEMBER 
1983 


Type  ol  xtwi  md  contrjcto> 


Amount 
'equestrt 


AixxovM 


U  S  AW  FORi;E  SUMMARY 
Amendmntl  wittwut  considc^nii  titiK  N  (^ 

onty  Co    Inc 
Ccolinjwl  iiatnlitiK  1  conttxt 


$1821258      $1/99  299 


Contractor:  Wayne  H.  Coloney  Company. 
Inc. 

Type  of  action:  Amendment  Without  Con- 
sideration. 

Actual  or  estimated  potential  cost: 
$1,799,299. 

Service  and  activity:  U.S.  Air  Force.  Head- 
quarters Aeronautical  Systems  Division. 

Description  of  property  or  service:  Con- 
tainer Assemblies  to  store  30  mm  Ammuni- 
tion for  the  GAU-8  Gun  of  the  A-10  Air- 
craft. 

Background:  The  Wayne  H.  Coloney  Com- 
pany. Inc.  (Coloney)  is  a  small  business  con- 
cern whose  work  includes  the  design  and 
fabrication  of  specialized  machinery  and  an- 
cillary products,  including  the  development 
of  ammunition  container  assemblies.  The 
Air  Force  awarded  Coloney  two  contracts. 
F3365781-C-0319  issued  in  April  1981.  and 
F33657  82C-0201  issued  in  June  1982.  for 
the  production  of  container  assemblies  used 
to  store  30  mm  Ammunition  for  the  GAU-8 
on  the  A-10  Aircraft.  Coloney  has  provided 
these  units  since  1977  although  actual  pro- 
duction was  largely  subcontracted  to 
Lawson  Industries.  Inc.  With  the  exception 
of  Coloney  and  Lawson  no  other  container 
suppliers  have  successfully  completed  first 
article  qualifications. 

In  1980  Lawson  received  an  Air  Force  con- 
tract for  19.500  container  assemblies  with 
an  option  for  an  additional  13.500  units  at  a 
unit  price  of  $226.37.  Coloney  submitted  an 
unsolicited  proposal  for  the  13,500  assem- 
blies at  a  unit  price  of  $230  and  was  subse- 
quently awarded  contract  0319  in  April  1981 
for  12.165  units.  Lawson  protestecl  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  arguing  that 
the  option  price  was  a  part  of  the  original 
competitive  evaluation.  The  Comptroller 
General  ruled  in  favor  of  Coloney.  but  the 
contract  award  was  delayed  from  June  until 
October  1981.  Coloney  received  the  award 
based  on  the  best  and  final  offers  at  a  unit 
price  of  $214.14.  submitted  in  September 
1981. 

In  the  request  for  relief.  Coloney  insisted 
that  during  the  four  month  delay  in  con- 
tract award,  increased  steel  prices  and 
vendor  delivery  schedule  difficulties  contrib- 
uted to  the  company's  loss  position  under 
0319. 

Coloney  submitted  a  bid  on  an  Air  Force 
proposal  in  April  1982  for  23.500  container 
assemblies:  Coloney  was  the  low  bidder  and 
was  awarded  the  contract  in  June  1982  at  a 
unit  price  of  S2 12.99.  Coloney  was  unable  to 
secure  sufficient  credit  to  continue  oper- 
ations and  on  August  13.  1982  filed  for  reor- 
ganization under  Chapter  II  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  As  of  August  31.  1982  Coloney 
had  delivered  "8.942  units  under  contract 
0319  and  made  no  deliveries  under  0201. 

On  November  18,  1982,  Coloney  and 
Davey  Compressor  Company,  reached  an 
agreement  for  Davey  to  purchase,  at  their 


option,  all  of  the  issued  and  authorized 
shares  of  Coloney  in  exchange  for  various 
payments  and  assumptions  of  existing  in- 
debtedness. 

On  September  1,  1982,  Coloney  formally 
requested  relief  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  85-804  in  the  amount  of 
$1,821,257.90,  an  upward  price  adjustment 
of  $50.45  per  unit  retroactive  to  include  all 
delivered  units.  The  request  for  relief  is  pre- 
mised up>on  the  proposition  that  its  contin- 
ued operation  is  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Justification:  The  Air  Force  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Research  Development  and  Ac- 
quisition and  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Logistics  and  Engineering  have  recommend- 
ed to  the  Board  that  Coloney's  request  be 
given  favorable  consideration.  The  recom- 
mendation is  primarily  based  on  the  avoid- 
ance of  an  estimated  $8.6  million  in  repro- 
curement  costs,  if  Coloney  remains  a  viable 
government  contractor.  These  reprocure- 
ment  costs  include  those  costs  associated 
with  twelve  Coloney  contracts  now  pending 
and  $3.2  million  in  unliquidated  progress 
payments  which  would  be  unreasonable  in 
the  event  of  the  company's  demise. 

Decision:  The  Board  believes  that  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant  a  finding  that  the  na- 
tional defense  will  be  facilitated  by  an  in- 
vestment of  the  size  requested  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  alternate  reprocure- 
ment  costs  of  $8.6  million  and  unestimable 
costs  of  other  disruptions.  To  accomplish 
the  interest  of  the  Air  Force,  and  to  provide 
for  Coloney's  various  creditors,  emergence 
of  a  new  enterprise  Infused  with  a  contribu- 
tion of  capital  and  management  from  the 
Davey  Compressor  Company  has  been  pre- 
pared. Based  on  the  November  18.  1982  pur- 
chase option  agreement  between  Coloney 
and  DavQf  Compressor,  financial  data  pro- 
vided by  the  chairman  of  Davey  Corpora- 
tion, and  on  the  basis  of  all  available  facts, 
the  Board  is  confident  that  the  proposed  ac- 
quisition plus  the  relief  requested,  will 
permit  Coloney  to  be  productive  and  meet 
its  contractual  commitments  to  the  Air 
Force. 

The  Board  has  proposed  and  Coloney  and 
Davey  have  accepted,  the  following  major 
conditions. 

1.  Relief  granted  by  the  Air  Force  shall  be 
in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  without 
consideration  to  increase  the  unit  price 
under  the  contracts  by  $50.45  applicable  to 
all  units  Whether  delivered  or  yet  to  be  de- 
livered. 

2.  A  sum  reflecting  the  difference  between 
the  unit  price,  as  modified,  and  the  original 
contract  unit  price  on  completed  units  ac- 
cepted by  the  Air  Force  will  be  payable  im- 
mediately upon  execution. 

3.  All  further  payments  shall  be  made  con- 
sistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Defense  Acqui- 
sition Regulations. 

4.  A  plan  of  reorganization  submitted  for 
the  Wayne  H.  Coloney  Company.  Inc.  pur- 
suant to  Chapter  11  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law 
shall  provide  for  the  performance  to  com- 
pletion of  contracts  with  the  Air  Force. 

5.  All  <rf  the  issued  and  authorized  shares 
of  the  Wayne  H.  Coloney  Company,  Inc. 
shall  be  purchased  by  the  Davey  Compres- 
sor Company,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  of  November  18,  1982. 

6.  The  Wayne  H.  Coloney  Co.  as  principal 
and  the  Davey  Compressor  Co.  as  a  surety, 
shall  execute  and  submit  a  performance 
bond  wit^  a  penal  sum  of  $8.6  million. 

In  the  Interest  of  restoring  performance 
under  all  current  contracts  with  Coloney 
and  avoiding  reprocurement  from  alternate 


sources,  the  Board  has  concluded  this  relief 
in  the  amount  requested,  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Air  Force  and  will  facilitate  the 
national  defense. 

Contingent  liabilities:  Provisions  to  indem- 
nify contractors  against  liabilities  because 
of  claims  for  death,  injury,  or  property 
damage  arising  from  nuclear  radiation,  use 
of  high  energy  propellants,  or  other  risks 
not  covered  by  the  contractor's  insurance 
program  were  included  in  one  contract  (the 
potential  cost  of  the  liabilities  cannot  be  es- 
timated Inasmuch  as  the  liability  to  the 
Ooverrunent.  if  any,  will  depend  upon  the 
occurrence  of  an  incident  as  described,  in 
the  indemnification  clause).  Items  procured 
are  generally  those  associated  with  nuclear- 
powered  vessels,  nuclear  armed  guided  mis- 
siles, experimental  work  with  nuclear 
energy,  handling  of  explosives,  or  perform- 
ance in  hazardous  areas. 
Contractor:  ContracU 

Boeing  Aerospace  Co 1 

section  e— defense  logistics  agency 

SUMMARY 

DEPARTMENT  SUMMARY  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  WITH 
ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE 
TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85-804  TO  FACILI- 
TATE THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  JANUARY  TO  DECEMBER 
1983 


Type  ol  Ktion  and  contiactoi 


Amount 
requested 


Approved 


DfFtHSf  LOGISTItX  AGENCY  SUMMARY 
The  repon  ol  eittaoidinary  i:oiitractujl  acticns 
(ram  the  Defense  loRiSlics  Agency  indKaled 
tint  no  KtioiK  ot  $50,000  or  more  were 
anicMd 


SECTION  F— DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCY 
SUMMARY 

DEPARTMENT  SUMMARY  OF  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS  WITH 
ACTUAL  OR  POTENTIAL  COST  Of  $50,000  OR  MORE 
TAKEN  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85-804  TO  FACILI- 
TATE THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  JANUARY  TO  DECEMBER 
1983 


Type  of  action  and  contractor 


Amount 
requested 


Approved 


KFENSt  NUCLEAR  AGENCY  SUMMARY 
No  eilraordinary  conlractual  actions  were  report 
ed  lor  1983  by  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency 


tion  5-640.  entitled.  "Transfer  of  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Parts  of  Whitehaven  Street,  NW., 
and  Part  of  Reservation  357  Resolution  of 
1984,"  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  sec- 
tion 602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3514.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Council,  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  a  copy  of  Council  Resolu- 
tion 5-673.  entitled.  "Transfer  of  Jurisdic- 
tion Ov»r  the  Inner  Roadways  of  Logan 
Circle  for  Park  Purposes  Resolution  of 
1984, "  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  sec- 
tion 602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3515.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
final  regulations  on  the  business  and  inter- 
national education  program,  pursuant  to 
GEPA.  section  431(d)(1)  (88  Stat.  567:  90 
Stat  2231;  95  Stat.  453);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

3516.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 
OMB,  transmitting  a  printed  copy  of  the 
report  on  the  procurement  actions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  the  1-week 
period  ending  September  30.  1983.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  98-191,  section  11(a)(1);  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Government  Operations. 

3517.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 
OMB.  transmitting  a  report  on  the  spare 
parts  procurement  practices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  p.^rsuant  to  Public  Law 
98-191.  section  10(a);  Public  Law  98-212.  sec- 
tion 799F(a);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3518.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  report  entitled,  "States  Have 
Made  Few  Changes  in  Implementing  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant,"  (GAO/HRD-84-52.  June 
6.  1984);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3519.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  report  entitled.  "Examination  of 
the  Veterans  Canteen  Service's  Financial 
Statements  for  the  Year  Ended  September 
30,  1983."  ( 3AO/AFMD-84-46,  May  30, 
1984);  jointl.v,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3511.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  trans- 
mitting a  list  of  contract  award  dates  for 
the  period  July  1.  1984  to  August  31.  1984. 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  139(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3512.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  bank  superviso- 
ry systems  in  the  Group  of  Ten  nations  plus 
Switzerland,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-181. 
section  913(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3513.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Council.  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  a  copy  of  Council  Resolu- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  5688.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
cost-of-living  increase  for  fiscal  year  1985  in 
the  rates  of  compensation  paid  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and  the 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation paid  to  survivors  of  such  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-828). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  5490.  A  bill  to  clarify 
the  application  of  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973.  the  Age  Discrimi- 
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nation  Act  of  1975.  and  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (Rept.  No.  98-829.  Pt.  I). 
And  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  5490.  A  bill  to  clarify  the 
application  of  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  section  504  of  the  Re 
habilitation  Act  of  1973.  the  At;e  Discrimi 
nation  Act  of  1975.  and  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  Kept.  No  98-829.  Pt.  ID 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  ROYBAL:  Committee  on  Appropria 
tions.  H.R.  5798.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  Inde- 
pendent Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  and  for  other  purpo.ses 
(Rept.  No.  98-830)  Referred  to  the  Commit 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  .severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  5798.  A  bill  making  approorlations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  '.le  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  Independent  Agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1985.  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  ALBOSTA  <  for  himself.  Mr 
Dymally.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Ham- 

MERSCHMIOT.       Mr.       APPLECATE.       Mr. 

BoNiOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia.    Mr.     Evans    of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Gramm.   Ms.   Kaptur.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr    Rowland.  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.     Smith     of     New    Jersey.     Mr. 
Denny    Smith.    Mr.    Solomon.    Mr. 
Staggers.   Mr.   Sundsjuist.   and   Mr. 
Wylie): 
H.R.  5799.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States   Code,   to  establish   certain   require- 
ments for  the  procurement  by  contract  of 
certain  services  thai  are   reserved   for  per- 
formance by  preference  eligibles  in  the  com- 
petitive service:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  RANOEL: 
H.R.  5800.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Caribbean  Trade   Institute/ 
International  Trade  Center  in  Harlem.  New- 
York  City:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  ALBOSTA: 
H.R.  5801.  A  bill  to  develop  a  national  eth- 
anol  energy  policy  and  to  coordinate  efforts 
to  implement  such  policy:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  5802.  A  bill  to  improve  mathematics, 
science,  and  technology  education  in  second- 
ary schools:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 
H.R.  5803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that^under 
certain  circumstances  married  individuals 
shall  be  taxed  as  though  they  file  a  single 
joint  return,  although  one  or  both  spouses 


file  a  separate  return:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRANK: 
H.R.  5804.  A  bill  to  promote  dairy  farm  ef- 
ficiency by  restructuring  the  milk  market- 
ing order  and  subsidy  system:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    MAZZOLI    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  Whitehurst): 
H.R.  5805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central  In- 
telligence  Agency   Retirement   Act   of   1964 
for  certain  employees  to  provide  essential 
benefits  to  i  c>rtain  former  spouses  not  eligi- 
ble for  any  benefits  under  that  act.  and  for 
other    purposes:    to   the    Permanent   Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 
By  Mr  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  5806.  A  bill  to  provide  a  Congression- 
al Medal  of  Honor  to  Harri-son  Surtimers:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    MORRISON   of   Washington 
(lor  himself.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Pritch- 
ARD.  Mr.  Chandlkr.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Lowry  of   Washington.   Mr.  Swift. 
and  Mr.  Bonker): 
H.R.  5807.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  treat- 
ment of  travel  expen.ses  in  the  case  of  con- 
struction   workers:    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  MURPHY: 
H.R.  5808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  increa.se  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  paid  for  overtime  work  and  to 
require  employees  to  consent  in  writing  to 
working  more  than  40  hours  per  week:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   WATKINS  (for  himself.   Mr. 

Broyhill.  and  Mr.  Britt): 

H.R.  5809.  A  bill  regarding  the  convening 

of  a  White  Hou.se  Conference  on  Interna 

tional  Trade:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 

Ways  and  Means  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   WAXMAN   (for   himself.   Mr. 
•  Mica.    Mr    Coelho.    Mr.    Brown   of 
Colorado,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H  R.    5810.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  children  and  others  who  nave 
sustained    vaccine-related    injury,    and    for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  him.self  and  Mr. 
Ranged: 
H.J.  Res.  588.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  7.  1984.  through  Octo- 
ber 13.  1984.  as  National  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Week":  to.  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CHENEY: 

H.R.  5811.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
K.  Lunt:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 

H.R  5812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olivia 
Feliciano  Cortes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  425:  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Berman,    Mr.     Weaver.    Mr.    Owens.    Ms. 


Kaptur.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  SeIber- 
LiNG.  Mr.  CoNYERS.  and  Mr.  Shannon. 

H.R.  2568:  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  2837:  Mr.  Britt. 

H.R.  3105:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  3271:  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Markey,  and 
Mr.  Luken. 

H.R.  3361:  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  3487:  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Durbin.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
KoLTER.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Murtha.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Sten- 
holm.  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  3750  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  MacKay, 
and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  4126:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  4500:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  4843:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  4870:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Minish.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Biaggi.  and  Mr.  Addabbo. 

H.R.  4901:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  5015:  Mr.  E.  iERSON. 

H.R.  5024:  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  FuguA.  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr. 
McNulty.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  EcKART.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Flippo. 
Mrs.  Byron,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  5173:  Mr.  Kolter.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr. 
Luken.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  and  Mr. 
Lantos. 

H.R.  5195:  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Hayes. 

H.R.  5197:  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Weiss,  and 
Mr.  Richard.son. 

H.R.  5223:  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  5305:  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  5358:  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  5475:  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  5490:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  5545:  Ms,  Mikulski  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  5577:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  5591:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  5621:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Bonker.  and  Mr. 
Mineta. 

H.R.  5627:  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  5721:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
Gekas.  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Zschau. 

H.R.  5724:  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  5730:  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  5749:  Mrs.  Bocgs,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  5754:  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  5791:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.J.  Res.  418:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

H.J.  Res.  456:  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr. 
Shumway. 

H.J.  Res.  491:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.   Erdreich.   Mrs.   Hall  of  Indiana,  and 

Mr.  VOLKMER. 

H.J.  Res.  504:  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

H.J.  Res.  512:  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  Gekas.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  and  Mr. 
Dymally. 

H.J.  Res.  543:  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.J.  Res.  544:  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr. 
McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Cheney.   Mr.    Livingston.   Mr.   Nielson   of 


Utah,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Solomoh,  Mr. 
McCandless,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Broomfieu),  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts. Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Spekce.  Mr.  Moor- 
head. and  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 
H.J.  Res.  563:  Mr.  Synar  and  Mr,  Kasten- 

MEIER< 

H.  Con.  Res.  270:  Mr.  Vanderoriff  and 
Mr.  Rinaldo. 


H.  Con.  Res.  312:  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Plorio.  Mr.  Cheney,  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.  Con.  Res.  315:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Texas;  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr,  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Hance.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  Hughes,  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr. 
Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 
Mr,  Marriott.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  McKer- 


NAN,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Patter- 
son. Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Ritter. 
Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Stenhom,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Vandebgriff,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Wyden,  and  Mr.  Yathon. 

H.  Res.  430:  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.  Res.  518:  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  DeWine. 
and  Mr.  Lungren. 
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June  7,  198h 


OK  TO  BE  PATRIOTIC 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OP  CAUPORN lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  ray  colleagues.  I  would  like 
to  place  into  the  Record  an  address  re- 
cently given  at  the  Naval  War  College 
by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  K.  Tumage. 
Titled  "Its  Okay  To  Be  Patriotic."  the 
speech  pays  tribute  to  America's  18- 
year-olds. 
General  Tumage  said: 
America  has  an  advantage  the  Soviet 
*  Union  will  never  match:  that  advantage  is 
the  quality  of  our  youth— their  resourceful- 
ness, their  imagination,  their  initiative. 
America's  youth  understand  that  entering 
adulthood  brings  responsibilities  as  well  as 
privileges.  Most  of  all  they  understand  this: 
It's  okay  to  be  patriotic. 

General  Tumage  reminds  America's 
18- year-old  men  that  the  American 
Revolution  is  unfinished  business  and 
he  exhorts  them  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  to  carry  on  the  Revolution. 

I  commend  General  Tumage's 
timely  remarks  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention. 

The  speech  follows: 

It's  Okay  To  Be  Patriotic 
(An  address  by  Gen.  Thomas  K.  Turnage, 

Naval  War  College.  Newport.  R.I..  June  6. 

1984) 

It  is  a  singular  honor  to  stand  here  in 
Spruance  Auditorium,  on  the  inspirational 
grounds  of  the  Naval  War  College,  and  to 
address  such  a  distinguished  gathering.  Ad- 
miral Service.  I  want  you  to  know  how  very 
grateful  I  am  to  you  for  making  this  forum 
available  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  opening  remarks 
to  the  Naval  War  College  students  in  the 
audience.  I  know  you've  been  cramming  for 
final  exams  and  so  I  will  understand  if  your 
eyelids  t>egin  to  droop.  Just  sit  back  and 
relax.  You  are  finishing  a  year  of  professori- 
al lectures— you're  not  going  to  have  to 
suffer  through  a  scholarly  dissertation  from 
me  tonight.  I  promise  my  presentation  will 
not  be  followed  by  a  pop  quiz  to  see  how 
many  of  you  retained  the  essential  points  of 
my  message. 

But  I  do  have  one  question  for  the  stu- 
dents who  wear  Army  green.  I'm  a  graduate 
of  that  gentlemen's  course  at  Carlisle,  the 
Army  War  College.  You've  probably  heard 
rumors  about  Carlisle— a  year  of  365  social 
events  and  zero  exams.  So  my  question  to 
you  Army  types  is:  What  did  you  do  wrong 
to  get  ordered  to  Newport?  Well,  don  t 
worry  about  it.  I  know  it's  been  a  rewarding 
year  for  you.  And  I  think  I  know  how  each 
of  you  students  would  answer  my  second 
question:  Are  you  better  off  today  than  you 
were  a  year  ago? 


When  President  Reagan  nominated  me  to 
be  the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  some  of 
my  friends  asked  me  the  same  question  I 
just  put  to  you  Army-philes.  They  said: 
"What  did  you  do  wrong  to  get  named  to 
that  assignment?"  My  friends  said  they 
sympathized  with  me  t>ecause  I  was  being 
made  responsible  for  carrying  out  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  unpopular,  most  ig- 
nored law  since  the  18th  amendment  to  the 
constitution  had  prohibited  consumption  of 
alcoholic  l)everages. 

Well,  to  tell  the  truth.  I  did  inherit  a  few 
problems.  In  fact.  I  inherited  one  million, 
one  hundred  and  seventy  five  thousand 
problems.  That's  how  many  men  had  failed 
to  register  with  Selective  Service  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1982.  I  accepted  that  challenge  with 
great  relish  Ijecause  I  knew  registration  was 
a  Justifiable  program,  a  program  essential  to 
national  preparedness.  Moreover,  having 
been  a  commissioned  officer  for  nearly  40 
years,  it  was  only  natural  that  I  wanted  to 
be  at  the  critical  area  of  the  battlefield.  And 
I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  we  have 
won  the  battle,  and  are  now  engaged  in 
mop-up  operations.  More  than  12  million 
men  have  registered,  and  atiout  S.OOO  more 
are  registering  every  day  as  tbey  turn  18. 
We  now  have  an  overall  compliance  rate  of 
97%. 

As  you  entered  Spruance  Auditorium  this 
evening.  I  hopie  you  noticed  the  Selective 
Service  poster  that  features  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  We  have  distributed  these 
posters  to  25.000  high  schools  throughout 
the  country.  The  poster  focuses  on  the  sig- 
natures to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
And  our  poster  carries  this  message  for 
every  18-year-old  man:  These  signatures 
meant  a  lot  to  our  country  .  .  .  yours  will 
too. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  why  1  associate  reg- 
istration with  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  American  Revolution.  In  the 
White  House  there  is  a  painting  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Of 
^1  the  fsimous  paintings  displayed  in  the 
White  House,  this  one  is  most  unusual.  It  is 
an  unfinished  painting.  Many  of  the  figures 
in  the  background  are  only  sketched  in  or 
left  blank. 

This  unfinished  painting  reminds  me  that 
the  American  Revolution  is  unfinished  busi- 
ness. The  uncompleted  painting  tells  me 
that  any  American  can  become  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  carry- 
ing out  the  ideals  of  the  Pounders  of  this 
great  Nation  of  ours.  As  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service.  I  want  to  enlist  every  18-year- 
old  man  as  a  signer  of  the  Declaration.  I 
want  to  encourage  every  18-year-old  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
and  to  carry  on  the  Revolution. 

Permit  me  a  few  further  words  about  that 
sacred  document.  We  all  remember,  of 
course,  that  in  the  Declaration.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson wrote  of  "life,  liberty  amd  the  pursuit 
of  happiness"  as  "unalienable  rights."  "To 
secure  these  rights,"  Jefferson  wrote,  "gov- 
ernments are  Instituted  among  men,  deriv- 
ing their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed."  In  other  words.  Jefferson  en- 
visioned a  government  that  would  protect 
the  rights  of  the  citizen,  but  it  would  be  a 


government  in  which  ultimate  power  was 
vested  in  the  citizenry.  This  power  is  exer- 
cised by  voting. 

In  America  the  ballot  is  available  to  all 
citizens,  and  the  ballot-box  is  not  rigged. 

Now  a  final  word  on  the  E>eclaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  document  closes  with  the 
splendid  phrase.  "We  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortune,  and  our 
sacred  honor."  That  reminds  me  that  the 
strongest  test  of  citizenship  obligation  is 
performance  of  military  service  in  defense 
of  the  Nation.  That  test  is  not  being  applied 
today.  All  a  man  is  required  to  do  at  age  18 
is  to  go  to  the  post  office  and  furnish  to  the 
Government  his  name,  address,  telephone 
numl)er,  social  security  number,  and  date  of 
birth.  After  having  registered,  the  individ- 
ual is  free  to  go  to  school,  to  work,  to  tra\'el, 
to  marry,  to  enjoy  all  the  fruits  of  living  in 
this  great  country  of  ours. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  few  conten- 
tious characters  who  oppose  the  painless 
and  straightforward  act  of  registration.  I'm 
not  speaking  of  the  clearly  conscientious 
person  who  expresses  religious,  moral,  or 
ethical  objections  to  military  service-al- 
though  I  can  argue  vigorously  that  neither 
registration  nor  military  service  is  incompat- 
ible with  Christianity.  I'm  speaking  of  the 
confused  clowns  who  think  they  can  make  a 
political  statement  by  defying  the  law  and 
refusing  to  register.  These  alienated,  discon- 
tented, hedonists  do  not  understand  that 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  law  are  Insepa- 
rable. If  we  are  to  have  self-government  po- 
litically, we  must  also  have  self-government 
personally.  Each  citizen  must  regulate  his 
own  life  by  voluntarily  imposing  a  certain 
amount  of  restraint  and  discipline  upon 
himself. 

Will  and  Ariel  Durant  addressed  individ- 
ual liberties  in  their  final  work,  "The  Story 
of  Civilization."  They  wrote.  "Individual 
freedom  contains  its  own  nemesis:  It  tends 
to  increase  until  it  overruns  the  restraint 
necessary  for  social  order  and  group  surviv- 
al: Freedom  unlimited  is  chaos  complete." 

I  was  widely  quoted  in  the  press  a  few 
months  ago  when  I  said  that  I  had  noted  a 
resurgence  of  patriotism  in  this  country,  i 
had  made  that  observation  because  of  the 
surge  of  registration  that  we  experienced  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  tragedy  of  the  murder- 
ous downing  of  Korean  air  liner  007,  the 
ruthless  terrorist  act  in  Beirut,  and  the  dis- 
patching of  American  troops  to  Grenada, 
the  Soviet-Cuban  colony  that  was  being 
readied  as  a  major  military  bastion  to 
export  terror  and  undermine  democracy. 

I  was  surprised  and  pleased  that  the 
media  would  favorably  report  on  the  rise  of 
patriotism.  The  press  more  often  seems  in- 
clined to  report  on  the  activities  of  the  anti- 
establishment  types. 

Let  me  share  with  you  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred at  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washing- 
ton earlier  this  year.  "There  was  a  tribute  to 
the  lafc  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
and  a  great  numl)er  of  celebrities  were  on 
hand  to  perform.  At  the  end  of  the  evening, 
one  of  the  entertainers  refused  to  come  on 
stage  for  the  show's  closing  number.  That 
misguided  soul  refused  to  join  in  singing  the 
final  number,  "America  the  Beautiful."  She 
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said  we  are  living  in  "crazy,  patriotic,  na- 
tionalistic times!" 

Well,  put  me  on  record  as  saying  It's  okay 
to  sing  "America  the  Beautiful."  And  it's 
okay  to  be  patriotic!  More  recently,  that 
same  mi^uided  soul  made  another  incredi- 
ble sUtement— she  said  "There  are  two  ter- 
rorists that  rule  the  world— the  United 
SUtes  and  the  U.S.S.R."  She  made  that 
remark  when  she  was  doing  a  benefit  for  a 
convicted  draft  resister!  Would  it  surprise 
you  to  learn  that  I  prefer  WilUe  Nelson  over 
Joan  BaeK? 

I  bring  you  a  very  simple  message  this 
evening.  My  message  is  found  in  the  title  of 
my  remarks.  "It's  Okay  To  Be  Patriotic." 
The  meaning  of  patriotism  has  been  much 
debated  over  the  years.  I  offer  my  personal 
definition  of  a  patriot  for  your  consider- 
ation: A  patriot  is  that  citizen  who  loves  hU 
country  and  is  willing  to  promote  and 
defend  iU  interests.  I  agree  with  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge,  who  said.  "Patriotism  is  easy  to  under- 
stand In  America.  It  means  looking  out  for 
yourself  by  looking  out  for  your  country." 

When  1  say  its  okay  to  be  patriotic,  I 
mean- 
It's  okay  to  stand  at  respectful  attention 
when  the  National  Anthem  is  played. 

it's  okay  to  attend  parades  on  Memorial 
Day.  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  Veterans  Day. 

It's  okay  to  get  a  lump  in  yotir  throat 
when  the  flag  passes  by. 

It's  okay  to  compete  for  acceptance  into  a 
service  academy. 

Its  okay  to  serve  on  active  duty  with  our 
Armed  Forces,  to  join  the  National  Guard 
or  Reserre.  to  take  ROTC  in  college. 

It's  okay  to  register  when  you  turn  18. 

That  U,  its  okay  to  register  if  you're  an 
18-year-ald  guy.  We  have  had  about  15,000 
girls  try  to  register,  but  Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court  have  said  no  to  the  registra- 
tion of  wbmen. 

In  the  past,  some  people  questioned  the 
necessity  of  the  registration  program.  They 
asked:  Why  should  young  men  register 
when  there  is  no  draft;  no  one  has  been 
drafted  ih  ten  years,  and  a  return  to  a  draft 
is  not  likely  in  the  foreseeable  future? 

I  want  to  to  answer  that  question.  Pour- 
teen  years  ago,  a  Presidential  CommL'sion 
headed  by  a  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
reported  to  J»resident  Nixon  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  rely  solely  on  volunteers  to 
man  our  Armed  Forces  in  peacetime.  But 
that  same  Commission  also  reported  that 
registration  should  be  continued  even  after 
the  draft  was  ended.  The  reason  for  con- 
tinuing registration  was  to  have  a  list  of 
names  to  draw  from  should  a  national  emer- 
gency ever  force  Congress  to  order  a  return 
to  a  draft. 

When  President  Reagan  came  into  office, 
he  appointed  his  own  task  force  to  study 
military  manpower  issues.  He  specifically 
asked  that  task  force  to  advise  him  concern- 
ing the  registration  requirement.  The  task 
force  informed  the  President  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely essential  to  national  security  to 
continue  registration.  The  basis  for  that  de- 
cision was  the  fact  that,  without  peacetime 
registration.  Selective  Service  would  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  manpower  requirements  of 
the  Defense  Department  in  a  future  emer- 
gency. 

With  peacetime  registration.  Selective 
Service  can  deliver  the  first  draftee  13  days 
after  an  emergency  is  declared.  If  we  did  not 
have  peacetime  registration,  it  would  take 
us  at  least  six  weeks  longer  to  deliver  the 
first  draftee.  The  time  saved  by  peacetime 
registration  could  prove  decisive  in  a  nation- 
al emergency.  Peacetime  registration  could 
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mean  the  difference  between  winning  and 
losing  if  a  war  should  occur.  This  savings  of 
six  weeks  is  worth  more  than  its  weight  in 
gold— because  any  delay  in  mobilization 
would  not  be  paid  for  in  gold,  it  would  be 
paid  for  in  blood. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  past  ten  years 
have  been  rather  peaceful  years.  It  hasn't 
been  a  period  of  peace  with  harmony.  It 
hasn't  been  a  period  of  peace  without  ten- 
sion. There  is  much  disharmony  and  tension 
around  the  world.  Man  has  not  been  able  to 
abolish  war  as  a  means  of  solving  conflicts. 
But  we  have  a  President  who  is  dedicated  to 
peace.  Let  me  quote  President  Reagan: 
"Peace  with  freedom  is  the  highest  aspira- 
tion of  the  American  people.  We  negotiate 
for  peace.  We  sacrifice  for  it.  We  will  never 
surrender  for  it." 

Students  in  the  audience  will  recall  their 
first  weeks  here  at  the  Naval  War  College 
when  they  were  immersed  in  Thucydides 
and  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Four  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Thucy- 
dides, an  Athenian  who  had  achieved  the 
rank  of  general,  wrote:  "War  is  a  bad  thing, 
but  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  other 
states  is  worse." 

More  recently.  California  author  Eric 
Hoffer  put  it  this  way:  "You  don't  start  a 
world  war  when  a  democracy  throws  its 
weight  around  facing  a  bully.  World  wars 
are  started  when  the  democracies  are  too 
unprepared,  too  frightened,  too  cowardly. 
too  reasonable,  too  tired,  or  too  humanitari- 
an." 

Peace  must  be  more  than  a  slogan— it  re- 
quires a  commitment  to  preparedness.  I 
submit  to  you  that  peacetime  registration  is 
a  key  element  of  national  preparedness.  Pre- 
paredness never  caused  a  war;  unprepared- 
ness  never  prevented  a  war. 

If  Congress  ordered  a  return  to  a  draft  to- 
morrow. Selective  Service  could  deliver  the 
first  man  in  13  days.  100,000  men  in  the  first 
30  days,  and  650,000  men  in  first  six  months. 
We  register  18-year-olds,  but  if  there  were  a 
draft,  we  would  begin  by  calling  up  the  20- 
year-olds,  The  current  draft-eligible  popula- 
tion consists  of  men  bom  between  1960  and 
1964.  We  have  over  10  million  registrants  in 
this  draft-eligible  pool.  That  gives  us  a  fair 
and  equitable  system.  We  have  an  overall 
registration  compliance  of  97%.  I  am  proud 
of  what  we  have  accomplished— but  I'm  not 
satisfied.  We  are  working  to  insure  the  com- 
pliance rate  continues  to  climb. 

Registration  helps  persuade  the  Soviets 
that  we  are  serious  about  deterring  war. 
President  Reagan's  firm,  realistic  posture 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  reduces  the  risk  of 
war  and  helps  safeguard  the  peace. 

A  friend  of  mine,  testifying  before  Con- 
gress the  other  day.  made  a  very  eloquent 
statement.  He  said.  'To  be  bom  free  is  an 
accident,  to  live  free  Is  a  privilege,  to  die 
free  Is  a  responsibility." 

It  is  with  immense  pride  that  I  Inform  you 
that  today's  18-year-olds  are  shouldering 
their  responsibilities.  America  has  an  advan- 
tage the  Soviet  Union  will  never  match;  that 
advantage  is  the  quality  of  our  youth— their 
resourcefulness,  their  imagination,  their  Ini- 
tiative. America's  youth  understand  that  en- 
tering adulthood  brings  responsibilities  as 
well  as  privileges.  Most  of  all  they  under- 
stand this:  Its  okay  to  be  patriotic. 

Thank  you.* 
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TALLAHASSEE,  FLA.:  A  CITY 
WHERE  PEOPLE  CARE  FOR 
OTHERS 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  defines  "care"  in  a 
number  of  ways,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  "to  love"  and  "to  look  after, 
provide  for." 

These  thoughts  came  to  m^d  as  I 
noted  the  persons  selected  for  the  five 
top  honors  at  the  Tallahassee,  Fla.. 
sixth  annual  Volunteer  of  the  Year 
awards  luncheon  recently. 

It  seemed  to  me,  in  reading  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Tallahassee  Democrat,  that 
these  recipients  were  representative  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  121  per- 
sons who  were  nominated.  It  is  so  re- 
freshing and  rewarding  to  see  recogni- 
tion given  to  those  who  make  our  lives 
better,  rather  than  having  news  of 
such  positive  accomplishment  pushed 
out  of  the  headlines  because  of  the 
continued  inhumanity  of  man  to  his 
fellow. 

The  accomplishments  of  these  re- 
cipients are  notable  and  they  should 
serve  as  a  beacon  for  others.  No  better 
tribute  could  be  rendered  than  the  ar- 
ticle as  it  appeared  in  the  May  11,  1984 
issue  of  the  Tallahassee  Democrat. 

I  ask  that  it  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  so  that  others 
might  be  moved  and  inspired,  as  wsis  I, 
in  what  these  recipients  have  done  for 
others.  I  am  grateful  to  them  and 
extend  my  warmest  congratulations  as 
well  as  a  sincere  feeling  that  I  am 
thanking  them  for  a  great  many 
others  who  know  and  who  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  what  they  have 
done. 

Six  Tallahasseeans  Receive  Awards  for 

Acts  of  Caring 

(By  Karen  Olson) 

As  she  lay  in  a  hospital  bed  12  years  ago, 
Margie  Mixson  wondered  if  shed  ever  recov- 
er from  her  bout  with  breast  cancer. 

"I  was  lying  there  thinking,  My  life  is 
over,  I'll  never  look  right  again,  I'll  never  be 
active,"'  said  the  56-year-old  wife  of  Lt. 
Gov.  Wayne  Mixson. 

Not  only  did  she  survive,  Mrs.  Mixson 
became  active  in  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety's "Reach  to  Recovery"  program,  coun- 
seling other  patients  with  breast  cancer. 

On  Thursday,  she  won  one  of  the  five  top 
honors  at  Tallahassee's  sixth  annual  Volun- 
teer of  the  Year  awards  luncheon.  The  rec- 
ognition ceremony  was  sponsored  by  the 
Tallahassee  Democrat  and  the  Volunteer 
Center  of  Leon  County. 

About  375  people  assembled  in  a  flower- 
filled  room  at  the  Tallahassee-Leon  County 
Civic  Center. 

"Even  though  there  are  only  five  top 
awards,  each  of  you  is  a  winner,"  said  speak- 
er George  Langford,  chairman  of  the  Talla- 
hassee Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  "I  wish 
that  we  had  a  hall  big  enough  to  invite  all 
the  volunteers  in  this  community." 
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Awarrte  were  presented  in  five  categories: 
Arts— Joe  Kaiser,  47.  who  brought  dancer 
MilUiail    Baryshnikov    to    Tallahassee    last 
year  to  benefit  the  Big  Bend  Hospice. 

Civic  Services— Patricia  Peck.  39.  who 
works  with  such  groups  as  the  Junior 
Museum  and  the  Telephone  Counseling  and 
Referral  Service. 

Education— Susan  and  Walter  Reinhart, 
who  have  given  local  schools  a  new  soccer 
progratn,  flower-arranging  workshops  and 
various  academic  fairs  and  competitions. 

Religion— Miriam  L.  Peirce.  56,  who  has 
put  her  administrative  talents  to  work  for 
many  United  Methodist  Church  programs, 
both  locally  and  statewide. 

Social  Services— Mrs.  Mixson.  who  heads  a 
number  of  educational  and  money-raising 
efforts  for  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

The  six  winners  were  selected  from  121 
nbminees  by  three  anonymous  community 
leaders. 

"This  is  a  city  where  a  lot  of  people  care  a 
lot."  said  Bill  Puller,  managing  editor  of  the 
Democrat.  He  hailed  the  guests  of  honor  as 
"representatives  and  symbols  for  all  of  Tal- 
lahassee." 

Winners  received  replicas  of  an  alabaster 
sculpture  by  Ralph  Hurst,  depicting  a  pair 
of  hands  holding  an  at>stract  arc. 

"None  of  what  you  do.  do  you  do  for 
awards."  said  Peck,  also  named  1984  Woman 
of  the  Year  by  the  Tallahassee  Junior 
Woman's  Club.  "But  when  you  do  get  the 
recognition,  it's  just  wonderful." 

All  the  winners  praised  their  supportive 
families,  and  downplayed  their  hectic  sched- 
ules. 

"It's  easy  to  get  involved  in  something  you 
believe  in."  said  Peirce.  She  carries  a  calen- 
dar to  keep  track  of  all  her  church  activi- 
ties—teaching classes,  training  officers,  at- 
tending conferences. 

As  they  posed  beneath  a  cloud  of  pink- 
and-white  balloons,  each  volunteer  de- 
scribed a  passionate  need  to  make  a  differ- 
ence. 

"Without  the  arts,  there  isn't  anything 
else. "  said  Kaiser.  Art  is  the  quality  of 
life." 

In  planning  the  Barvshnikov  concert,  he 
recalled.  "I  talked  to  almost  every  non- 
profit group  in  town,  and  they  all  thought  I 
was  crazy  to  even  try  to  bring  him  here." 

This  August.  Kaiser  said,  he  expects  to 
present  the  Royal  Covent  Garden  Ballet. 

"I  feel  like  I  have  some  impact  on  Talla- 
hassee," he  said.  "You  have  some  choices  in 
life— either  help,  or  be  a  parasite." 

For  the  Reinharts,  school  involvement 
was  a  logical  extension  of  their  love  for 
their  three  children. 

"We  put  our  children  and  our  family 
first."  said  Walter  Reinhart.  40.  The  educa- 
tion and  the  sports  programs  are  all  for  the 
l)enefit  of  our  children.  " 

As  volunteer  coordinator  for  two  schools, 
his  wife  often  works  past  midnight.  Before 
breaking  free  for  Thursdays  banquet,  she 
lined  up  drivers  for  a  field  trip. 

"We  believe  in  putting  our  actions  where 
our  mouths  are. "  explained  Mrs.  Reinhart. 
39. 

Cancer  was  the  catalyst  that  brought  life 
into  focus  for  Mrs.  Mixson:  "What  becomes 
important  Is  other  people,  and  your  rela- 
tionship with  God.  " 

After  her  mastectomy,  she  said,  reassur- 
ance appeared  in  the  form  of  a  cancer-socie- 
ty volunteer— "an  attractive  women  who 
played  tennis  and  drove  a  car  and  was  busy 
with  all  her  activities." 

Paced  with  such  a  role  model,  she  said, 
"You  begin  to  perk  up  immediately. " 
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As  she  left  Thursday's  luncheon.  Mrs. 
Mixson  described  her  afternoon  appoint- 
ment with  a  new  cancer  patient.  On  the  sur- 
face, she  said,  the  conversation  would  cover 
such  practical  details  as  exercises  and  cloth- 
ing. 

But  in  fact,  she  said,  "It  doesn't  really 
matter  what  you  say.  What's  important  is 
that  she  can  look  at  you,  and  see  that  you 
look  pretty  good,  and  live  an  active  life."* 


1984  ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  KOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year.  I  send  a  questionnaire  to  the 
constituents  in  my  district  to  deter- 
mine their  views  on  key  issues.  More 
than  10.500  Eighth  District  residents 
responded  to  my  1984  annual  question- 
naire, which  addressed  topics  such  as 
the  Federal  deficit,  aid  to  Central 
America,  and  illegal  immigration.  The 
results  of  these  opinion  surveys  help 
me  to  better  represent  the  residents  of 
my  district.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  like  to  include  the  re- 
sults of  this  year's  questionnaire  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  re- 
sults are  as  follows: 

1.  Which  of  the  following  do  you  be- 

lieve is  the  primary  cause  of  our 
current  deficits?  (Check  only 
one. )  Percent 

(a)  Excessive  spending  by  the  Con- 
gress   82 

(b)  Excessive  tax  rate  reductions  ....  I 

(c)  Excessive  defense  spending 15 

(d)  Excessively    tight    control    of 
money  supply  by  Fed 2 

2.  Which  two  of  these  alternatives 

would  you  endorse  as  the  best 
ways  to  reduce  the  deficit? 
(Check  only  two.)' 

(a)  Raise  taxes  on  individuals  and 
corporations 9 

(b)  Reduce  defense  spending 26 

(c)  Reduce    spending    on    entitle- 
ment programs 44 

(d)  A    constitutional    amendment 
requiring  a  balanced  budget 72 

(e)  Granting    the    president    line- 
item  veto  power 52 

3.  Which  approach  do  you  believe  is 

more  effective  in  helping  unem- 
ployed workers? 

(a)  Government-run  public  work5 
projects 12 

(b)  Programs  to  train  and  retrain 
workers  in  the  private  sector 88 

4.  With  regard  to  a  nuclear  freeze. 

do  you  believe  the  United  States 
has  the  ability  to  monitor  the 
Soviet  Union's  compliance  with 
such  an  agreement? 

(a)  Yes 22 

(b)  No 78 

5.  Do  you  support  the  recommenda- 

tions of  the  President's  Central 
America  Commission.  which 
urged  an  increase  in  American 
economic  and  military  aid  to  the 
nations  of  Central  America? 

(a)  Yes 47 

(b)  No 53 
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6.  Do  you  favor  increased  control  by 

Congress  or  the  executive  branch 
over  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  establishes  monetary 
policy  for  the  United  States? 

(a)  Yes 30 

(b)  No 70 

7.  In  response  to  recent  reports  crit- 

icizing the  quality  of  education 
in  America,  do  you  support  a 
greater  federal  role  in  education, 
which  traditionally  has  been  the 
responsibility  of  States  and  local 
governments? 

(a)  Yes 13 

(b)  No 87 

8.  Do  you  support  any  of  the  follow- 

ing actions  which  have  been  pro- 
posed as  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  illegal  immigration  into 
the  United  states?' 

(a)  A  national  identity  card 33 

(b)  Amnesty  for  illegal  aliens  al- 
ready in  the  United  States 9 

(c>   Greater    Federal    funding    for 
border  patrol  activities 65 

9.  Some   leaders    in   Congress   have 

suggested  that  America  reduce 
its  involvement  in  the  NATO  al- 
liance. Do  you  believe  NATO  still 
plays  a  vital  role  in  America's  na- 
tional security  and  economic 
well-being? 

(a)  Yes 61 

(b)  No 39 

10.  Would  you  favor  legislation  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  the  insanity  de- 
fense in  criminal  trials  such  as 
murder  and  assassination? 

(a)  Yes 95 

(b)  No 5 

'  Questions  2  and  8  add  to  more  than  100  percent 
t>ecause  of  multiple  choices  by  respondents.* 


NPIB  ACTION  ON  FCC  BUSINESS 
ACCESS  CHARGE  IS  TIMELY, 
NEEDED  FOR  FAIRNESS 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Businesses  filed  a  petition  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
asking  that  agency  to  rescind  its 
recent  order  placing  new  long-distance 
access  charges  on  business  operations 
which  have  more  than  one  telephone 
line. 

As  one  who  has  fought  these  charges 
continuously  since  first  proposed  by 
the  FCC  in  January  1983.  I  want  to  en- 
thusiastically commend  the  NFIB  for 
their  timely  action,  and  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  a  vigorous  expres- 
sion of  opposition  to  the  FCC  charges. 

Last  summer  I  organized  the  Ten- 
nessee Telephone  Council  with  hear- 
ings throughout  my  State  to  discuss 
how  the  FCC  access  charge  proposal 
would  affect  small  businesses,  senior 
citizens,  small  and  -ural  telephone 
companies,  telephone  company  em- 
ployees, and  the  many  others  facing 
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the    prospect    of    skyrocketing    tele- 
phone bills. 

The  results  of  those  hearings  made 
it  plain  to  me  that  the  FCC  proposal 
was  Ul-conceived  and  unfair.  Conse- 
quently. I  introduced  legislation  to 
prevent  the  imposition  of  long-dis- 
tance access  charges  on  customers, 
many  of  whom  make  few  or  no  long- 
distance calls. 

The  btU  which  finally  passed  the 
House  last  November,  H.R.  4102,  em- 
braced much  of  my  original  bill,  and 
the  FCC  consequently  decided  to  delay 
residential  and  single-line  business 
access  charges,  as  required  in  the  bill. 
However,  the  Commission  let  stand 
its  acceas  charge  order  on  multiline 
businesses.  I  believe  now,  as  I  did  as 
this  debate  began  18  months  ago,  that 
end-user  long-distance  access  charges 
are  discriminatory  and  unfair.  The 
result  of  the  most  recent  FCC  decision 
placing  access  charges  on  multiline 
businesses  will  be  an  enormous  new 
burden  for  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses dependent  upon  basic  tele- 
phone service  in  their  operations. 

I  want  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  remarks  of  NFIB  president  John 
Sloan,  a  fellow  Tennessean.  made 
during  his  press  conference  yesterday 
announcing  the  NFIB  petition: 
Access  Charges 
Since  last  fall  when  Congress  began  look- 
ing into  the  effect  of  access  charges  on  tele- 
phone customers.  NFIB  has  been  arguing 
for  equity  in  the  imposition  of  any  new  fee 
structures  We  worked  with  members  of  Con- 
gress. We  urged  our  500,000  members  to  let 
us— and  Iheir  elected  representatives— know 
what  impact  the  new  plan  would  have  on 
them.  We  were  encouraged  when  nearly  200 
members  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
and  several  Senators  sent  letters  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  urging  it 
to  postpone  imposing  access  charges  until 
the  impact  could  be  studied  further. 

We  thought  we  had  made  some  progress 
when,  in  March.  FCC  Chairman  Fowler  an- 
nounced that  the  commission  was  deferring 
access  charges  on  businesses— possibly  until 
June  13.  But  our  relief  was  short-lived.  As 
you  know,  the  commission  later  decided 
that  access  charges  would  be  assessed  on 
businesses  with  more  than  one  phone  line 
beginning  May  25. 

Therefore,  this  morning,  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  is  filing 
a  Petition  for  Further  Reconsideration  with 
the  FCC.  The  difficulty  with  the  FCCs 
access  charge  actions,  from  the  standpoint 
of  small'  and  independent-business  owners, 
is  with  the  agency's  determination  that  all 
business  users  should  bear  the  same  flat, 
per-line  access  charge. 

We  think  fairness  is  the  issue  here.  The 
FCC  in  its  own  analysis  of  access  charges 
said:  ,  , 

■We  do  not  believe  that  It  would  be  unfair 
to  require  every  person  who  can  afford  to  do 
so  to  bear  the  full  cost  of  that  person's  line 
to  the  telephone  company  switch.  Any 
method  of  recovery  that  shifts  some  of  the 
cost  of  such  a  person's  line  to  other  persons 
imposes  an  mequiUble  burden  on  the  per- 
sons who  pay  those  costs." 

We  applaud  the  FCC  emphasis  on  fairness 
In  that  section  of  their  analysis.  However, 
we  emphatically  maintain  that  they  have 
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failed  to  apply  that  philosophy  in  their 
final  ruling,  and  that  is  why  we  are  request- 
ing further  reconsideration. 

During  the  last  two  months,  in  the  course 
of  our  regular  renewal  visits  with  small-  and 
independent-business  owners  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  we  have  been  polling  NFIB 
members  on  the  subject  of  their  telephone 
usage.  Some  12.400  responses  have  been  tab- 
ulated and  they  form  the  basis  for  our  fac- 
tual representations  to  the  FCC  concerning 
small-business  use  of  the  telephone.  (A  sum- 
mary of  that  survey  material  is  provided 
with  the  handouts  here  today.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  provide  additional  information  if 
you  need  it.  In  addition,  the  petition  to  the 
FCC  contains  many  references  to  the  survey 
material). 

The  survey  reveals  that  small-business 
owners  use  telephone  services  in  ways  very 
different  from  the  large  and  interstate  serv- 
ice-intensive firms  on  which  the  FCC  analy- 
sis is  centered.  Ninety-five  percent  of  those 
surveyed  had  six  lines  or  fewer.  More  impor- 
tantly, in  terms  of  the  FCCs  analysis,  small 
businesses  use  their  telephones  almost  ex- 
clusively to  make  local  and  intrastate  calls. 
These  small  businesses  are  clearly  not  the 
source  of  the  threat  of  "bypass "  that  moti- 
vated the  commission  to  adopt  the  flat,  per- 
line  access  charge.  Nor  are  they  firms  that 
will  benefit  in  any  way  from  reduction  in 
interstate  rates  made  possible  by  the  user 
access  charge. 

So  we  come  to  the  real  question  of  equity. 
The  driving  force  behind  the  FCCs  determi- 
nation to  authorize  access  charges  was  the 
concern  that  without  such  a  fee  system,  "in- 
efficient bypass"  would  occur— significantly 
reducing  the  number  of  telephone  users 
bearing  the  cost  of  regulated  service.  In 
other  words  the  FCC  feared  that  big  compa- 
nies would  bypass  the  system  and  leave  the 
rest  of  us— including  residential  users  to  pay 
higher  prices.  The  commission  apparently 
believes  that  there  is  a  genuine  threat  of 
bypass  by  the  big  companies  if  the  price  of 
interstate  telecommunications  services 
reaches  a  level  at  which  those  companies 
could  develop  their  own  networks. 

While  we  concede  that  there  is  some  merit 
to  that  argument,  we  emphatically  disagree 
with  the  commission's  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. We  think  that  the  same  objective  can 
be  met  by  increasing  the  cost  of  local  phone 
service  to  each  user  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  by  which  that  user's  long-dis- 
tance costs  are  decreased  through  rate  de- 
ductions. This  approach  would  minimize  the 
disruption  caused  by  massive  cost  redistribu- 
tion by  matching  the  burden  of  increased 
local  cost  with  the  benefit  of  less  expensive 
long  distance  service.  It  would  also  tend  to 
match  the  reason  for  increased  local  ex- 
change costs— the  avoidance  of  interex- 
change  bypass— to  the  telephone  users  who 
have  the  power  to  exercise  the  bypass 
option,  large  interexchange  service  custom- 
ers. There  is  true  equity  in  this  proposal  be- 
cause it  would  associate  the  cost  required  to 
prevent  bypass  with  those  telephone  sub- 
scribers who  presenLthe  threat  of  bypass. 

We  did  not  pull  this  solution  out  of  a  hat 
this  morning.  We  recognize  that  closer 
study  will  be  required  to  forge  a  plan  of 
local  exchange  access  charges  that  will  more 
closely  parallel  the  offsetting  benefit  of  de- 
creased IntersUte  service.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  that  inunedlate  relief  from  the 
present  Inequitable  burden  of  access 
charges  on  small-  and  independent-business 
owners  Is  imperative. 

We  are  calling  on  the  FCC  to  either  sus- 
pend   entirely    the    access    charges    levied 
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against  multi-line  businesses  with  six  or 
fewer  lines— according  them  parity  treat- 
ment with  residential  users  and  single-line 
businesses— or,  at  least,  to  reduce  signifi- 
cantly the  charge  imposed  on  this  class  of 
users  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to  come  up  with 
a  fair,  final  charge.* 


VOLUNTARISM  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  indicates  that  over 
one-half  of  American  adults  work  to 
help  others  without  monetary  com- 
pensation. The  sense  of  outreach  and 
charity  expressed  by  the  practical  ac- 
tions of  these  private  individuals  is 
truly  impressive  and  commendable. 

Throughout  our  history,  the  unre- 
mitting efforts  of  volunteers  have 
served  to  further  the  general  welfare 
at  home  and  around  the  globe  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways— by  ameliorating  the 
plight  of  suffering,  rehabilitating  indi- 
viduals and  families,  providing  special 
training  for  the  handicapped,  educat- 
ing young  persons,  and  maintaining 
clean,  livable  surroundings.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on.  The  United  States  can 
be  proud  that  voluntarism  ranks  high 
as  an  American  social  value. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
June  1.  1984] 

AMERICA'S  Volunteers:  "The  Joy  Is  Doing 
It  Without  Recognition" 

(By  Daniel  Southerland) 

Washington.— For  those  who  despair  of 
headlines  about  unemployment,  drug  abuse, 
and  crises  in  the  Middle  East  and  Central 
America,  consider  the  volunteers. 

At  least  1  out  of  2  American  adults,  in  an 
individual  or  group  way.  volunteers  a  good 
part  of  his  or  her  time  to  cope  with  crises 
and  unmet  needs  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

These  citizen  volunteers  are  proving  that 
the  individual  counts.  And  their  numbers 
appear  to  be  growing. 

The  week  of  May  6-12  was  National  Vol- 
unteers' Week,  and  May  7  was  volunteers- 
day  at  the  White  House. 

At  a  White  House  luncheon.  President 
Reagan  presented  19  presidential  volunteer 
action  awards  for  1984.  The  recipients  were 
a  labor  union,  two  corporations,  and  16  indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  national  organizations. 
All  of  them,  in  Reagan's  view,  embody  an 
American  frontier  spirit  of  self-reliance  and 
private  Initiative. 

Some  of  the  award  winners  have  worked 
as  unsung  heroes  or  heroines  for  many 
years.  Robert  Macauley.  a  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  businessman  who  esUblished  the 
Americares  Foundation  in  1979  to  provide 
relief  supplies  abroad,  got  started  during 
the  Vietnam  war.  In  1968,  Mr.  Macauley  set 
up  a  fund  for  orphans  in  Saigon  known  as 
the  Shoeshlne  Boys'  Foundation. 

The  taU  Mr.  Macauley,  who  feels  uneasy 
about  publicity,  did  not  linger  at  the  White 
House  after  the  awards  luncheon.  Of  volun- 
teer work,  he  says,  "the  joy  is  In  doing  it 
without  the  recognition." 
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MkCAuley  Insisted  that  the  presidential 
award  not  be  given  to  him  but  to  his  orsani- 
zation.  thus  honoring  the  many  volunteers 
who  have  contributed  to  its  work.  In  an 
interview.  Macauley  said  in  the  many  replies 
he  has  received  to  his  appeals  for  help,  he 
detects  a  "Kroundswell"  of  interest  in  volun- 
tarism. 

Thanks  to  Its  unpaid  volunteers,  Ameri- 
cares  operate  with  an  overhead  of  only  0.5 
percent.  Contributed  space,  telephones,  and 
supplies  help  to  keep  costs  down. 

Amerlcares  has  shipped  clothing  and  med- 
ical supplies  to  Poland.  Lebanon.  Pakistan. 
Afghanistan,  and  Ei  Salvador.  Last  Christ- 
mas, the  organization  sent  5  million  choco- 
late-covered nutrition  bars  and  some  2  mil- 
lion disposable  diapers  to  Poland. 

Many  of  the  volunteers  who  received 
awards  or  citations  derive  strength,  as  Bob 
Macauley  does,  from  a  deep  religious  com- 
mitment. 

Some  of  those  who  received  awards  came 
to  voluntarism  only  after  facing  difficult 
challenges: 

Bill  and  Pat  Barton  helped  to  form  a 
Naples,  Fla..  parents  association  after  they 
discovered  that  the  young  people  who  \irere 
taking  drugs  in  their  community  included 
their  own  children.  The  association's  pur- 
pose was  to  educate  the  community  and 
create  an  environment  that  would  encour- 
age drug-free  activities.  The  umbrella  orga- 
nization the  Bartons  helped  to  establish, 
the  National  Federation  of  Parents  for 
Drug-FYee  Youth,  now  involves  more  than 
4.000  parent  groups. 

Glenn  Williams  of  Seattle  stepped  out  of 
Alcatraz  23  years  ago  after  serving  nearly  1 1 
years  for  a  bank  robbery.  He  began  volun- 
teering with  an  organization  that  helps  to 
rehabiliUte  released  felons.  In  1971.  Mr. 
Williams  organized  the  nonproft  Attica  Inc.. 
purchased  a  bus.  and  over  the  next  nine 
years  drove  thousands  of  women  and  chil- 
dren to  visit  family  members  in  penal  insti- 
tutions. In  1981.  Williams  founded  Teen 
Intercept,  which  teaches  youth  about  the 
dangers  of  drug  use. 

While  serving  with  the  U.S.  Army's  First 
Infantry  Division  in  Vietnam  16  years  ago. 
Tom  Rader  was  severely  wounded  in  i. 
mortar  attack.  Retired  from  the  Army  on 
permanent  disability.  Mr.  Rader  did  not  let 
artificial  limbs  slow  him  down.  As  a  Merced 
County  volunteer  probation  officer,  he  su- 
pervises and  counsels  as  many  as  20  adult 
and  Juvenile  prot>ationers  at  a  time.  Three 
years  ago.-'  Rader  developed  a  program 
whereby  juvenile  offenders  may  be  assigned 
work  instead  of  paying  fines  or  receiving 
sentences. 

Chris  Stout  says  she  was  "a  rebellious 
teen-ager  and  a  rebellious  adult "  before 
turning  to  Christianity  and  volunteer  ser\'- 
ice.  After  moving  with  her  husband  and 
four  young  children  to  a  farming  communi- 
ty near  E^rerett.  Wash..  Mrs.  Stout  saw  that 
enormous  amounts  of  food  were  going  to 
waste  in  nearby  fields  after  the  harvest.  To 
supplement  her  family's  limited  resources, 
she  began  a  gleaning  program  and  taught 
herself  to  can.  preserve,  and  dry  fruits  and 
vegetables.  She  encouraged  other  needy 
families  to  glean  and  taught  them  to  pre- 
serve food.  She  began  collecting  and  distrib- 
uting used  clothing  and  opened  a  thrift 
shop.  Today,  her  nonprofit  Sparrow  Minis- 
tries involves  more  than  150  participants. 

"I  believe  that  people  should  be  less  de- 
pendent on  others  and  more  dependent  on 
themselves."  says  Mrs.  Stout,  a  one-time 
welfare  recipient.  "That's  what  our  nation  is 
all  about." 
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Robert  Macauley.  the  Connecticut  busi- 
nessman, agrees.  He  said  he  learned  his 
lesson  in  April  1975.  when  he  was  trying  to 
arrange  an  emergency  airlift  to  the  United 
States  of  Vietnamese  orphans  who  had  sur- 
vived an  airplane  crash  near  Saigon.  He 
turned  to  the  American  military  and  was 
told  that  they  might  be  able  to  do  the  job  in 
10  or  U  days.  Macauley  chartered  a  Pan 
American  747  and  had  it  in  Saigon  within 
nine  hours,  even  before  he  knew  how  he 
would  pay  for  the  flight. 

"After  the  babylift.  I  learned  that  if 
you're  going  to  do  something,  do  it  your- 
self."  said  the  businessman. 

One  of  the  striking  things  about  the  vol- 
unteers who  received  awards  at  the  White 
House  this  year  is  the  variety  of  interests 
and  impulses  they  represent.  In  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned  are  volunteers 
working  with  Boy  Scouts,  laid-off  employ- 
ees. Vietnam  veterans,  and  dropout  chil- 
dren. The  1.4  million  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  work  through  more 
than  8.000  chapters  across  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  San  Francisco,  employees  of  Levi 
Strauss  &  Co.  form  conununity  teams  that 
do  everything  from  tutoring  children  to  re- 
pairing leaky  roofs. 

In  Minnesota,  state-revenue  shortages  led 
volunteer  to  develop  a  two-year  project  to 
meet  conununity  needs  through  local  part- 
nerships. In  IVentynine  Palms,  Calif,  a  loss 
of  eligibility  for  state  funds  led  citizens  to 
launch  campaign  to  finance  a  community 
college. 

But  volunteering  is  not  all  fund  raising. 
Elizabeth  Cooper  Terwilliger,  a  pioneer  in 
environmental  education  in  Marin  County, 
Calif.,  has  developed  playgrounds  and 
hiking,  canoeing,  and  bicycling  trips  for 
schoolchildren.  Her  volunteers  work  out  of 
three  vans  equipped  as  nature  labs.  The 
nonprofit  Terwilliger  Foundation's  pro- 
grams now  reach  75,000  children  in  the  Bay 
Area. 

It  was  Mrs.  Terwilliger  who  launched  a 
demonstration  of  how  birds  fly  during  Presi- 
dent Reagaii's  awards  ceremony  for  volun- 
teers on  May  7. 

But  the  loudest  applause  of  all  during  the 
ceremony  went  to  the  wounded  Vietnam 
veteran.  Tom  Rader.  who  with  the  help  of 
his  four  artificial  limbs,  walked  to  the  stage 
to  shake  hands  with  President  Reagan.  As 
one  participant  descrit)ed  it.  there  were  few 
dry  eyes  n  the  room. 

The  award  recipients  were  chosen  from 
more  than  2.500  nominations.  VOLUN- 
TEER, the  National  Center  for  Citizen  In- 
volvement, a  private  nonprofit  organization, 
and  ACTION,  the  federal  agency  for  volun- 
tary ser\'ice.  cosponsored  the  awards  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year,  the  Gallup  Organi- 
zation conducted  a  national  survey  as  a 
public  service  for  VOLUNTEER.  The  poll 
sters  used  a  broad  definition  of  volunteer- 
ing; "working  in  some  way  to  help  others  for 
no  monetary  pay." 

The  Gallup  survey  found  that  55  percent 
of  American  adults  volunteered  during  the 
previous  year.  This  marked  an  increase  over 
the  estimateo  52  percent  volunteering  in 
1981.  The  total  monetary  value  of  American 
volunteer  services  came  to  more  than  $64 
billion  a  year.9 
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JERRY  STALLWORTH  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  DREAM 


HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOOSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  best  success  stories  I 
have  heard  in  a  long  time  is  that  of 
Jerry  Stallworth,  a  black  businessman 
in  my  hometown  of  Marshall,  Tex. 
Just  4  years  ago  Jerry  purchased  a 
Pontiac-Buick  dealership  in  Marshall, 
and  today  his  business  is  listed  as  one 
of  the  top  100  black-owned  businesses 
in  America.  His  story  is  one  that 
should  be  told  and  retold  to  every 
schoolchild  in  America.  It  is  a  story  of 
determination,  hard  work  and  just 
plain  faith  in  our  great  free  enterprise 
system. 

I  am  proud  of  Jerry  Stallworth,  and 
I  am  proud  to  live  in  a  Nation  where  a 
man  can  start  on  an  automobile  as- 
sembly line  and  wind  up  owning  a 
large  automobile  dealership.  What 
this  country  needs  is  more  Jerry  Stall- 
worths  and  we  will  never  have  to 
worry  about  our  economic  future. 

I  commend  his  story,  as  it  recently 
appeared  in  the  Longview  (Tex.) 
Morning  Journal,  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  as  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Longview  Morning  Journal, 

May  20.  1984] 

Turning  a  Profit 

(By  Patti  Patterson) 

Marshall.— Jerry  Stallworth  was  just 
"passing  through"  Marshall  four  years  ago 
when  he  spotted  an  inactive  dealership  on 
U.S.  59. 

Although  sales  were  slow.  Stallworth  saw 
the  Pontiac-Buick  dealership  as  a  potential 
business  opportunity.  He  had  just  complet- 
ed a  dealer  training  program  through  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  was  looking  for  a  dealership 
to  buy. 

After  asking  a  few  questions,  Stallworth 
learned  the  owners  were  losing  money  and 
were  willing  to  sell  their  unprofitable  busi- 
ness. 

Stallworth  took  over  in  June  1980,  becom- 
ing General  Motors  first  black  dealer  in 
Texas.  He  turned  a  profit  the  first  year. 

Four  years  later.  Black  Enterprise  maga- 
zine has  recognized  Stallworth  Buick-Ponti- 
ac  as  one  of  the  top  100  black-owned  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States.  In  a  ranking 
published  in  the  magazine's  June  issue, 
Stallworth  finished  88th  with  almost  $9.8 
million  in  sales  last  year. 

Earlier  this  month,  Detroit  Mayor  Cole- 
man A.  Young  honored  Stallworth  and  33 
automobile  dealers  who  made  the  list  this 
year.  Stallworth's  trip  to  the  city  was  a 
return  to  the  site  of  his  first  job  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 

A  native  of  Evergreen,  Ala.,  Stallworth 
majored  in  business  management  and  eco- 
nomics at  Alabama  A<ScM  University.  His 
first  job  after  college  was  on  a  Chrysler  as- 
sembly line  in  Detroit. 

From  Detroit  he  went  to  Fort  Worth 
where  he  was  stationed  while  serving  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  He  then  worked  for  a  Chev- 
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relet  dealer  before  enrolling  in  an  18-month 
dealer  development  program  through  Ford 
Motor  CO.  While  working  for  Ford,  he  was 
associated  with  Holiday  Lincoln-Mercury 
for  four  years. 

After  completing  the  training,  Stallworth 
was  ready  to  buy  his  own  business.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  look  at  a  dealership  in  Lafay- 
ette, La.,  when  he  happened  to  drive 
through  Marshall  in  1980. 

"I  was  passing  through  BCarshall  and  this 
was  sitting  out  here  and  nobody  was  selling 
any  cars."  Stallworth  said.  "It's  the  greatest 
place  I  could  have  stopped." 

Turning  the  losing  business  into  a  money- 
maker was  a  challenge  in  itself,  but  Stall- 
worth  faced  some  additional  barriers  to 
building  a  successful  dealership.  For  start- 
ers, car  sales  were  at  an  all-time  low,  he 
said. 

"It  was  the  worst  time  in  the  history  of 
the  automobUe  dealers,"  Stallworth  said. 
"More  dealers  went  out  of  business  in  1979 
and  1980  than  any  other  time  in  history." 

As  the  state's  first  black  GM  dealer.  Stall- 
worth  said  he  quickly  found  consumers  did 
not  care  about  his  race.  He  estimates  80  per- 
cent of  his  customers  are  white. 

"■When  a  customer  comes  in  here,  they're 
looking  for  quality,  service  and  hospitality," 
he  said.  "Once  you  supply  that,  it  doesn't 
make  a  difference." 

But  while  his  race  was  not  an  obstacle  for 
Stallworth,  being  a  newcomer  in  a  small 
East  Texas  town  presented  a  problem.  Local 
bankers  were  hesitant  to  do  business  with  a 
man  who  was  taking  his  orders  from  a  big 
Northern  city. 

"I  was  associated  with  Detroit."  Stall- 
worth  said.  "Very  few  identified  me  as  from 
E^rergreen,  Ala.  or  Fort  Worth." 

Despite  the  drawbacks,  Stallworth  be- 
lieved he  could  succeed  in  Marshall. 

"When  you  go  into  business,  you  go  in  to 
make  a  profit,"  he  said.  "When  I  do  best  is 
when  my  back's  against  the  wall." 

Stallworth  sells  about  500  new  automo- 
biles a  year  and  300  used  ones.  Sales  are  up 
this  year,  and  he  hopes  to  make  the  Black 
Enterprise  top  100  for  1984.  This  time  he 
says  he'll  be  shooting  for  a  higher  ranking. 

His  formula  for  success? 

'It's  really  Just  a  matter  of  me  minding 
the  business  all  the  time,"  Stallworth  said. 
"Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  treat  everybody 
fair.  If  they  don't  buy  from  you  today,  they 
wUl  come  back."* 


TRYING  TO  BUY  GOOD 
I    TEACHING 


I  HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7, 1984 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
Raspberry  of  the  Washington  Post  re- 
cently vrrote  regarding  the  question  of 
teacher  pay  and  salary  incentive  in  an 
article  "Trying  to  Buy  Good  Teach- 
ing." Mr.  Raspberry,  in  recounting  the 
findings  of  a  recent  survey  of  public 
school  teachers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia,  underscores  again  the  impor- 
tance of  teacher  pay.  However,  as  the 
Merit  Pay  Task  Force  found,  increases 
in  teacher  pay  are  not  the  sole  solu- 
tion to  attracting  and  retaining  good 
classroom  teachers.  As  the  D.C. 
schoolteacher  survey  clearly  indicates. 
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other  forms  of  incentives— which  may 
be  nonmonetary  in  nature— can  also  be 
critical. 

I  share  D.C.  School  Superintendent 
Floretta  D.  McKenzie's  surprise  that 
"money  was  not  the  important  thing" 
to  D.C.  public  school  teachers.  Both 
nonmonetary  incentives  and  salary  im- 
provements are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
attract  the  best  and  brightest. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  in  his  spe- 
cial education  message  to  Congress  in 
1963  said  it  best: 

Improved  resetu-ch  and  teacher  training 
are  not  enough,  if  good  teachers  do  not 
choose  to  teaich.  Yet  present  salary  sched- 
ules in  some  cases  are  too  low  at  the  start  to 
compete  agiunst  other  positions  available  to 
college  graduates.  In  almost  all  cases,  they 
are  too  low  at  the  top  to  retain  our  ablest 
young  teachers.  Without  sufficient  incen- 
tive to  make  teaching  a  lifetime  career, 
teachers  with  valuable  training  and  experi- 
ence but  heavy  family  responsibilities  too 
often  become  frustrated  and  drop  out  of  the 
profession.  Their  children  may  never  try  to 
enter, 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  1,  1984] 
Trying  to  Buy  Good  Teaching 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Money  isn't  everything. 

A  major  survey  of  D.C,  public  school 
teachers  has  produced  what  Superintendent 
Floretta  McKenzie  called  the  'surprising" 
conclusion  that  "money  was  not  the  most 
important  thing"  in  encouraging  them  to  do 
a  better  job.  Such  non-monetary  recognition 
as  an  encouraging  word  or  letter  can  do  as 
much  as  money,  the  teachers  said  in  round- 
ly rejecting  the  idea  of  merit  pay. 

But  money  is  something.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  whole  merit  pay  debate  is  the 
fact  that  teaching  is  not  as  attractive  a 
career  for  the  brightest  young  women  as  it 
once  was.  The  idea  is  to  increase  the  attrac- 
tiveness by  establishing  a  university-like 
system  of  ranks  and  rewards  so  that  the 
most  effective  teachers  can  look  forward  to 
more  responsibility,  more  prestige— and 
more  money. 

Both  points  of  view  make  sense— but  only 
if  you  recognize  that  they  address  two  dif- 
ferent problems.  The  first  is  how  to  get 
teachers  already  in  the  system  to  do  their 
best  work.  Flo  McKenzie  shouldn't  have 
been  surprised  that  appreciation  for  work 
well  done  is  the  best  way  to  encourage  more 
outstanding  work.  Sometimes,  and  in  some 
fields,  that  appreciation  comes  in  the  form 
of  additional  compensation.  Sometimes,  in 
other  fields,  it  comes  in  the  form  of  private 
memos,  official  letters  of  commendation  or 
public  recognition.  In  areas  such  as  profes- 
sional athletics,  where  pay  scales  are  used 
primarily  to  set  minimum  compensation, 
money  is  the  reward  of  choice.  In  areas  such 
as  government  service,  where  pay  scales  are 
more  rigid,  other  rewards— including  promo- 
tion—are the  standard. 

In  neither  case,  though,  does  the  money 
create  the  urge  to  superior  production.  The 
talented  pwliceman,  no  less  than  the  talent- 
ed point  guard,  will  find  incentives  beyond 
money  to  do  the  best  he  can  do. 

But  encouraging  the  professionals  already 
aboard  to  do  their  best  is  only  one  piece  of 
the  picture.  The  other  is  encouraging  the 
potentially  outstanding  performers  to  join 
one  profession  Instead  of  another.  And  this 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  money.  The  ath- 
letically gifted  yoimgster  with  talent  in  a 
number  of  sports  will  tend  to  choose  prof  es- 
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sional  basketball  or  football  over,  say,  pro 
track,  because  there's  not  much  money  in 
track.  Over  time,  as  a  result,  professional 
track  will  find  itself  attractive  only  to  those 
athletes  who  are  emotionally  committed  to 
track,  whose  talents  are  limited  to  track  or 
who  can't  hack  it  in  the  more  lucrative 
sports.  You  will  not  attract  many  outstand- 
ing all-around  athletes  into  track  by  paying 
the  most  diligent  of  them  a  few  extra  dol- 
lars. 

And  so  it  is  with  teaching.  We  know  that, 
hut  we  cannot  quite  bring  ourselves  to  do 
what  our  knowledge  indicates.  We  know 
that  one  reason  the  major  sports  attract  so 
many  more  gifted  athletes  than  the  minor 
ones  is  that  even  the  benchwarmers  in  the 
majors  earn  more  than  the  stars  of  the 
minors.  But  we  don't  like  the  idea  of  paying 
significantly  increased  salaries  to  our  educa- 
tional benchwarmers.  It  seems  too  much 
like  rewarding  mediocrity. 

We  may  just  have  to  bite  that  distasteful 
bullet.  I  don't  know  any  other  way  than  in- 
creasing the  general  level  of  pay  that  we 
can  upgrade  the  teaching  profession  to 
make  it  attractive  to  coUege  students  who 
could  be  outstanding  teachers  but  who  also 
could  be  outstanding  engineers  or  managers 
or  technicians.  In  the  short  term,  that 
would  mean  hefty  pay  raises  to  teachers 
we'd  rather  be  rid  of.  In  the  long  term, 
though,  it  would  provide  a  vastly  more  tal- 
ented pool  from  which  to  make  our  teacher 
selections  in  the  first  place.  It  would  cost  a 
lot  of  money  to  do  it  that  way,  but,  then, 
money  isn't  everything.* 


WARREN  BROOKES  ON  THE 
WAR  ON  POVERTY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  economic  coliun- 
nists,  Warren  Brookes  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  has  written  an  essay  on  U.S, 
poverty  rates  that  explodes  a  number 
of  myths  regarding  income  growth, 
income  redistribution,  and  poverty 
levels. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  urge  them  to  support  ini- 
tiatives that  will  enlist  the  private 
sector  in  the  war  on  poverty— urban 
enterprise  zones,  tax  reform  that  will 
remove  the  working  poor  from  Federal 
income  tax  rolls  and  privatizing  Feder- 
al housing  programs.  These  progres- 
sive initiatives  will  go  a  long  way,  I  be- 
lieve, in  opening  America's  doors  of 
opportunity  for  inner  city  residents 
through  jobs,  income  growth  and  en- 
terprise. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Apr.  5.  1984] 

Blame  Liberal  Democrats  for  Rising  U.S. 
Poverty 

(By  Warren  T.  Brookes) 
With  the  media's  cooperation,  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  candidates  have  had  a 
field  day  blaming  President  Reagan  for 
rising  poverty.  The  fact  is:  they  &re  to 
blame. 
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The  liberals  are  counting  on  the  voters  to 
forget  that  the  nation  s  first  upsnrgp  in  pov 
erty  took  place  under  the  CarterMondale 
administration,  when  social  spending  and  in 
flation  were  soaring. 

That  fact  was  l)oth  highlighted  and  ob- 
scured by  the  Feb.  23  Census  Bureau 
Report,  which  showed  that  between  1979 
and  1982  the  poverty  population  had  in- 
creased either  30  percent  or  47  percent,  de 
pending  on  whether  you  counted  in-kind" 
aid. 

The  Boston  Globe,  one  of  the  leading 
Reagan-t>aiting  liberal  newspapers,  coiildn  t 
resist  editorializing  smugly.  The  slowdown 
in  the  growth  in  programs  targeted  to  the 
poor  in  the  Reagan  years— they  have  lagged 
badly  l)ehind  inflation— has  accelerated  dra- 
matically the  rate  at  which  people  are  be- 
coming poor."  This  statement  is  .so  false  in 
every  respect  that  if  proper  names  had  been 
used  it  would  be  libelous. 

In  the  first  place,  the  period  (1979-82)  in- 
cludes three  Carter  budget  .years  ( 1979  81 ) 
and  only  one  Reagan  budget  year  (1982) 
Poverty  rose  substantially  in  each  of  the 
Carter  budget  years— along  with  thunderous 
superinflation. 

Second,  the  poverty  rale  increase  was 
higher  in  1980  and  1981  (12.3  percent  and 
8.5  percent)  under  liberal  Carter-Mondale 
budgets  than  the  8.2  percent  in  1982  under 
Mr.  Reagan. 

And  finally,  the  greatest  rise  in  poverty 
coincided  with  the  largest  explosion  in 
social  spending  (individual  payments  of  all 
kinds,  excluding  unemployment  compensa- 
tion (UC),  in  U.S.  history 

When  the  "War  on  Poverty"  first  got  into 
spending  gear,  in  1969.  we  spent  $54  billion 
on  all  transfer  payments  (excluding  UC) 
which  was  only  5.8  percent  of  GNP.  At  the 
time.  12  percent  were  below  the  poverty 
line— 24.5  million  people.  By  1979.  this  .social 
spending  binge  was  taking  9.4  percent  of 
GNP  and  $227  billion.  Yet.  poverty  was 
rising  again  with  26  million  under  the  pover- 
ty line— and  inflation  soared  to  13  percent. 

Ironically,  this  social  spending  upsurge 
continued  through  the  first  year  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  reaching  $340  bil- 
lion (again,  not  counting  UC)  and  a  record 
11. 1  percent  of  GNP.  What's  more,  because 
inflation  had  dropped  so  much,  real  social 
spending  grew  under  Mr.  Reagan's  first 
budget  a  whopping  5.3  percent,  far  more 
than  the  2-percent  average  during  the 
Carter  years. 

Indeed  the  only  real  "cuts"  in  the  social 
spending  growth  rate  (after  inflation)  took 
place,  not  under  Reagan,  but  under  Carter- 
Mondale in  1978  (1.5  percent)  and  1979 
(1.8  percent).  Which  is  to  say  that  to 
blame  a  four-year  rise  in  poverty  on  one 
Reagan  budget  year  Is  not  merely  fatuous,  it 
is  extremely  deceitful.  Even  the  Census 
Bureau  could  not  countenance  that. 

HOW  LIBERALS  GENERATE  POVERTY 
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As  the  New  York  Times  correctly  report- 
ed. "Census  officials  said  the  increases  (in 
poverty,  since  1979)  were  the  result  of  gen- 
eral economic  trends  such  as  recession  and 
inflation,  rather  than  the  cutbacks  in  social 
welfare  programs  made  at  President  Rea- 
gan's request." 

If  anything,  the  Census  poverty  report 
confirmed  what  serious  conservative  econo- 
mists have  long  argued:  that  soaring  social 
spending  leads  not  only  to  higher  taxes,  but 
higher  inflation,  both  of  which  do  more  to 
increa.se  poverty  'han  the  social  spending 
does  to  alleviate  it 

Under  the  four  Carter  budget  years,  infla- 
tion averaged  nearly  11  percent— the  worst 
peacetime  performance  in  U.S.  history,  a 
four-year  cumulative  total  of  51  percent. 
Under  the  first  two  Reagan  budget  years 
(1982  83)  inflation  has  averaged  3.9  percent, 
a  two  year  total  of  7.8  percent. 

As  a  direct  result,  for  the  first  time  since 
1977.   real   weekly   wages  before  and   after 
taxes  are  finally  rising  after  a  sickening  10- 
percent.  $19  plunge  (1977-81): 
Real  weekly  wages 
(1977-83:  in  1972  dollars) 

1977 $189.00 

1981 170.13 

1983 171.15 

This  striking  loss  in  real  earning  power 
under  the  double-digit  tax-flation  of  Carter- 
Mondale forced  more  mothers  into  the 
workforce,  and  oiutliplied  the  number  of 
single-parent  households,  the  chief  source 
of  rising  poverty. 

In  fact,  even  if  you  accept  the  Census  Bu- 
reau's projection  that,  counting  the  "In- 
kind."  non-cash  benefits  (food  stamps, 
health  care,  etc.)  the  poverty  level  falls  to 
only  10  percent,  you  still  wind  up  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  decade  (1970-80)  pro- 
duced only  a  2  percentage  point  drop  in  the 
poverty  population  (from  12  to  10)  and  only 
1.3-million  individuals  were  lifted  above  the 
line,  in  a  decade,  when  social  spending's 
share  of  GNP  doubled. 

By  contrast,  from  1960  to  1970.  before  the 
great  social  spending  explosion,  poverty  fell 
from  22.2  percent  to  12.6  percent,  nesu-ly  10 
percentage  points,  in  which  14.5-million 
Americans  rose  from  poverty  from  real  eco- 
nomic growth  alone.  This,  when  you  think 
about  it.  is  the  only  real  "antipoverty"  pro- 
gram—but It's  something  liberals  don't  un- 
derstand. 

Remember,  the  six  great  European  wel- 
fare states  "  actually  created  no  new  jobs  in 
the  entire  decade  ( 1970-1980). 

The  same  day  the  Census  Bureau  report 
on  poverty  came  out.  it  was  announced  that 

jobs  in  New  Yor<  City  rose  in  1983  to  a  10- 
year  high.  "  and  Mayor  Koch  attributed  this 
"dramatic  turnaround  "  since  1978  to  "hold- 
ing the  line  on  taxes  and  improving  the 
busine.ss  climate."  At  least  on  Democrat 
knows  the  truth.* 
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TAX  SIMPLIFICATION 

HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  today  those  re- 
marlcs  I  had  hoped  to  present  at  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury's  "Funda- 
mental Tax  Reform  and  Simplification 
Study"  hearing  in  Houston,  Tex.  Un- 
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fortunately,   my  congressional   duties 
here  in  Washington  will  prevent  me 
from    personally    appearing    at    that 
hearing. 
The  text  of  my  remarks  follow: 

The  Overriding  and  Urgent  Need  for  Tax 
Simplification 

Before  beginning  my  testimony.  I  would 
like  to  welcome  Assistant  Secretary  Charles 
McLure  and  the  other  Treasury  Depart- 
ment representatives  who  have  traveled  to 
Houston  for  one  of  a  series  of  nationwide 
hearings  on  ways  to  simplify  and  improve 
our  federal  tax  system. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  participate  in 
this  process  and  congratulate  the  Depart- 
ment for  selecting  Houston  as  the  site  for 
one  of  its  hearings. 

During  the  next  several  weeks.  I  am  sure 
you  will  hear  from  hundreds  of  Americans 
who  believe,  as  I  do.  that  we  must  replace 
our  complex  and  complicated  tax  system 
with  a  simpler  and  more  fair  method  of  tax- 
ation. 

I  personally  support  the  concept  of  a  flat- 
rate  tax  system.  I'm  sure  you  will  receive  a 
wide  range  of  excellent  suggestions  on  ways 
to  eliminate  ambiguous,  contradictory  and 
inequitable  provisions  from  our  tax  code. 

Our  tax  laws  have  become  so  complex  and 
confusing  that  average  Americans  who  live 
in  places  like  Baytown,  Channelview  and 
Humble  find  it  nearly  impossible  to  under- 
stand their  tax  return.  As  a  result,  they  are 
forced  to  spend  millions  of  their  hard 
earned  dollars  each  year  to  pay  someone  to 
figure  out  their  taxes. 

Our  tax  code  now  comprises  thousands  of 
pages  of  material  written  in  ""legalese" 
which  is  incomprehensible  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans. 

This  situation  is  deplorable.  Our  tax  laws 
must  be  overhauled  so  that  all  Americans 
can  easily  and  quickly  complete  their  own 
tax  returns. 

In  addition  to  being  confusing  and  com- 
plex, our  tax  laws  have  tiecome  unfair. 
People  with  the  same  income  and  same- 
sized  families  often  pay  very  different 
amounts  of  federal  income  taxes,  depending 
on  the  source  of  their  income  and  the 
numt>er.  and  types,  of  their  deductions. 

At  the  same  time,  our  tax  laws  continue  to 
discriminate  against  those  families  in  which 
both  the  husband  and  wife  work.  While  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  which 
I  strongly  supported,  greatly  reduced  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  'marriage  penalty" 
tax.  there  is  still  a  need  to  eliminate  this 
unfair  additional  tax  burden  on  working 
Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  sununary.  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  that  there  is  a  growing  move- 
ment in  this  country  to  replace  our  current 
system  of  taxation.  I  sincerely  hope  that  as 
a  result  of  these  important  hearings,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  will  present  to 
the  Congress  a  legislative  package  which  we 
can  consider  in  order  to  simplify,  and  make 
more  fair,  our  federal  tax  code. 

During  my  three  and  a  half  years  in 
Washington,  the  Congress  has  continued  to 
move  in  the  wrong  direction,  adding,  rather 
than  deleting,  more  complex  provisions  to 
the  federal  tax  code. 

In  fact,  the  Congress  currently  is  consider- 
ing a  bill.  H.R.  4170.  the  so-called  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984.  which  is  hundreds  of 
pages  in  length  and  which  would  affect  lit- 
erally thousands  of  current  tax  provisions. 

Clearly,  this  is  the  wrong  approach.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  now  l>egln  the  long  and 
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arduous  process  of  tax  simplification.  While 
simplifying  our  tax  code  will  not  l>e 
achieved  easily  or  quickly,  now  is  the  time 
to  start. 

I  again  compliment  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  for  its  willingness  to  solicit  the 
suggestions  and  views  of  average  citizens  In 
Houston  and  other  cities  In  America  on  this 
topic.  

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  look  forward 
to  the  opportunity  of  working  with  you  to 
simplify  our  Ux  code  and  to  make  it  fair  to 
all  Americans.* 
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ance  to  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the 
principles  defended  40  years  ago  on 
the  beaches  of  Prance.  I  also  hope  and 
pray  that  we  are  able  to  avoid  future 
conflicts  and  resolve  differences 
among  nations  without  resorting  to 
military  force.* 


Id-day  anniversary 
HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6. 1984 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  40 
years  ago  today,  the  Armed  Forces  of 
our  Nation  joined  those  of  our  allies  in 
an  a  massive  invasion  to  free  Prance 
and  much  of  western  Europe  of  Hit- 
ler's Nazi  occupation.  Today,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  back  and  re- 
flect upon  the  events  of  that  historic 
day  and  their  effects  on  our  Nation's 
standing  in  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

Our  military  persoruiel  comprised 
the  bulk  of  the  150,000  members  of 
the  invasion  force.  Nearly  10,000  of 
those  brave  men  and  women  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  the  effort  and  many 
more  suffer  to  this  day  from  wounds 
received  in  combat.  I  hope  everyone 
will  take  a  moment  to  pray  for  those 
who  gave  so  much  in  defense  of  the 
freedoms  we  cherish  and  still  proudly 
possess  in  1984.  To  their  comrades 
who  have  returned  to  civilian  life,  we 
also  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude. 

We  who  enjoy  the  liberties  protected 
by  our  troops  on  D-day,  and  in  many 
other  areas  of  the  world  will  never 
fully  appreciate  the  experiences  of 
those  who  have  faced  the  horror  of 
modem  warfare.  Over  the  past  several 
days,  newspaper,  television  and  radio 
reports  have  recounted  many  stories 
from  veterans  of  Utah  Beach  and  the 
surroimding  coastline.  We  hear  of 
mortally  injured  soldiers  performing 
tremendous  deeds  of  heroism  and  of 
many  of  the  more  mundane  tasks  asso- 
ciated with  preparation  and  execution 
of  the  massive  landing. 

The  alliance  formed  to  liberate 
France  and  the  other  occupied  west- 
em  European  states  survives  today  as 
a  bulwark  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
The  United  States  is  the  unquestioned 
leader  of  that  alliance,  and  we  in  Con- 
gress are  sworn  to  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  that  leadership  role. 

We  should  not  forget  that  many  of 
those  oppressed  by  the  Nazis  were  not 
as  fortunate  as  the  citizens  of  the 
coimtries  of  western  Europe.  Their 
chains  were  replaced  by  a  different 
brand  of  brutality  and  disregard  for 
human  rights,  which  survives  to  this 
very  day.  We  should  use  this  observ- 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  U.S.  POSTAL 
WORKERS 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  WISE,  JR. 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  oftentimes 
it  is  much  easier  to  criticize  than  to 
praise.  The  Postal  Service  is  one 
agency  which  has  not  always  received 
the  credit  it  deserves.  However,  as  the 
following  report  in  the  American 
Postal  Workers  Union  Memorandum 
indicates,  postal  rates  are  lower  and 
postal  service  is  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  among  14  countries  sur- 
veyed. The  volume  of  mail  delivered 
by  the  postal  service  and  the  efficien- 
cy and  productivity  with  which  it  is 
handled  reflects  the  dedication  of 
postal  workers  to  providing  the  best 
possible  service.  I  believe  our  postal 
workers  should  be  recognized  and  com- 
mended for  their  achievements. 

In  this  modem  day  of  mass  commu- 
nication, we  often  take  for  granted  the 
degree  to  which  we  have  come  to 
depend  on  the  mail.  We  should  not  im- 
derrate  the  contribution  of  the  postal 
workers  in  providing  this  service,  but 
rather  should  offer  support  and  praise 
for  their  efforts.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
postal  workers  on  their  fine  record.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  which  they  can  be 
proud. 

USPS  Rates  Are  Cheapest— Postal 
Worker  Productivity  Highest 
(By  Patrick  J.  Nilan.  Legislative  Director) 
The  American   public   is  still   benefiting 
from  the  most  productive  postal  work  force 
in  the  world  as  U.S.A.  first  class  letter  post- 
age rates  are  the  cheapest  among  the  14 
countries  as  reported  on  March  5,  1984.  by 
the    USPS     International     Postal     Affairs 
Office. 

The  favorable  letter  mail  rate  is  even 
more  significant  when  one  considers  the  tre- 
mendous difference  in  the  comparative  size 
and  distances  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  other 
much  smaller  nations  referred  to  in  the 
report. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  proc- 
essed and  delivered  119.4  billion  pieces  of 
mail  In  the  United  States  during  1983— more 
than  all  of  the  other  countries  combined! 
USPS  projects  1984  mail  volume  near  124 
billion  pieces.  The  comparative  letter  mail 
rates  are  listed  below  and  have  been  con- 
verted from  the  foreign  currency  to  U.S.A. 
money: 

Cents 

Norway 33.6 

Germany 31-1 

Australia 28.7 

United  Kingdom 27.7 
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Cents 

Japan 26.8 

Canada 25.6 

France 25.2 

Austria 24.9 

Italy 24.9 

Sweden 24  7 

Netherlands 24.1 

Switzerland 23.5 

Belgium 22.8 

U.S.A ••■  20.0 

Postal  workers  can  also  be  proud  of  a 
record  high  1983  Increase  In  productivity  of 
3.4  percent.  The  amount  of  mall  processed 
last  year  per  employee  was  173.320  pieces 
compared  to  a  1982  figure  of  167.650.  Postal 
worker  productivity  Is  also  the  highest 
among  all  nations  in  the  world. 

Since  1970  when  the  USPS  was  estab- 
lished, the  mall  volume  has  Increased  tre- 
mendously while  the  work  force  has  de- 
clined 8.4  percent.  ' 

The  cumulative  Increase  In  productivity  of 
postal  workers  during  the  past  13  years  Is 
48.2  percent.  USPS  Is  now  delivering  34.5 
billion  additional  pieces  of  mail  to  18  million 
more  addresses.  Postal  worker  productivity 
again  exceeded  advances  In  the  private 
sector  during  1983  as  they  have  for  9  of  the 
last  13  years.* 


•  DEINDUSTRIALIZATION"— A 
MONGREL  WORD 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  BETHUNE.^Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
May  30  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  noted  economist  Robert  J.  Sam- 
uelson,  provides  us  with  some  compel- 
ling thoughts  regarding  the  state  of 
industrialized  America.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it. 

DEINDUSTRIALIZATION  IS  DISINFORMATION 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

"Deindustrializatlon"  Is  one  of  those  mon- 
grel words  that  has  crept  Into  the  language 
and  ought  to  be  kicked  out.  The  purpose  of 
language  is  to  Inform;  this  word  misinforms. 
It  seems  to  say  that  America  Is  losing  all  its 
industry,  when  it  isn"t.  Deindustrializatlon 
is  disinformation. 

Cluttering  the  economic  debate  with  mis- 
leading concepts  like  this  distracts  attention 
from  genuine  problems.  The  American  econ- 
omy still  suffers  from  great  inflationary 
tendencies  that  hamper  long-term  growth. 
Export  industries  are  burdened  by  a  high 
exchange  rate  for  the  dollar.  These  difficul- 
ties aren't  easily  understood  or  treated,  but 
the  job  isn't  made  any  easier  by  ideas  that 
add  to  public  confusion. 

The  plausibility  of  deindustrialization— 
the  erosion  of  the  manufacturing  base— re- 
flects a  rising  sense  of  vulnerability  to  the 
destructive  powers  of  foreign  trade  and 
technology.  Any  dynamic  economy  faces  the 
problem  of  change.  Industries  expand  and 
decline  as  public  tastes,  technologies  and 
trade  patterns  evolve.  The  1960"s  growing 
economy  minimized  the  adverse  side  effects 
of  worker  dislocation.  Erratic  growth  since 
the  mid-1970s  has  increased  the  casualties. 

But  the  resulting  stresses  do  not  mean 
that  the  economy  Is  deindustrlallzing.  A 
new  study  ("Can  America  Compete?")  by 
Brookings  Institution  economist  Robert  Z. 
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Lawrence  provides  the  latest  evidence.  Con 
sider: 

The  manufacturing  base  is  not  shrinking. 
Even  in  the  recession  year  of  1982.  industri 
al  production  was  nearly  30  percent  higher 
than  in  1970.  Since  then,  it  has  increased  to 
a  new  record.  6.5  percent  above  its  previous 
peak.  True,  manufacturing's  share  of  em 
ployment  was  21  percent  of  nonfarm  jobs  in 
1983,  compared  with  34  percent  in  1950  But 
this  decline  mostly  reflects  higher  produc 
tivity:  more  goods  being  produced  by  the 
same  number  of  people.  This  raises  living 
standards. 

Trade  is  not  always  a  major  cause  of  in- 
dustrial decline.  Industries  and  products 
simply  mature;  demand  diminishes  as  mar- 
kets are  saturated.  In  42  of  the  52  industries 
examined  by  Lawrence  between  1970  and 
1980.  the  change  in  employment  <  positive  in 
31.  negative  in  the  rest)  was  caused  primari- 
ly by  changes  in  domestic  demand.  For 
those  industries  with  declining  employment, 
trade  sometimes  had  a  positive  effect.  This 
occurred  in  six  of  nine  industries  with  a 
drop  exceeding  10  percent. 

Service  and  'high  technology"  industries 
aren't  destroying  middle- income  jobs  as 
high-paying  blue-collar  jobs  in  "smoke- 
stack" industries  decline.  Elven  economist 
Barry  Bluestone,  coauthor  of  "The  Deindus- 
trialization  of  America."  says  wage  data  for 
1971  and  1981  don  t  indicate  that  middle- 
level  jobs  are  vanishing.  Workers  with  earn 
ings  between  70  and  129  percent  of  the 
median  (Bluestone's  "middle  level")  were 
25.6  percent  of  the  total  in  1971  and  26.9 
percent  in  1981.  It's  actually  high  paying 
Jobs  (130  percent  of  the  median  and  above) 
that  are  slipping;  they  dropped  from  31.5  to 
29.9  percent  of  the  total. 

It's  true  that  the  rise  of  the  dollar  since 
1980  has  intensified  trade  problems  for 
American  manufacturers.  Their  export 
prices  are  higher,  and  imports  here  are  less 
expensive.  But  Lawrence  found  that  manu- 
facturing employment  still  follows  past  pat- 
terns. What's  beien  lost  from  trade  has  been 
made  up  elsewhere,  mainly  (he  says)  from 
higher  defense  spending  and  strong  domes- 
tic investment.  Some  trade-dependent  firms 
are  losers,  but  other  manufacturers  are  win- 
ners. 

To  reject  deindustrialization,  of  course,  is 
not  to  deny  the  obvious  social  distress  of  in- 
dustrial decline.  Everyone  knows  the  trou- 
bles of  the  steel,  auto  and  metal-working  in- 
dustries; April  unemployment  remained  in 
double  digits  in  Illinois  (10  percent).  Michi 
gan  <10.6  percent)  and  Ohio  (10  percent). 
But  the  problems  of  steel  and  autos  can't  be 
generalized  for  everyone.  Although  they  are 
big  industries,  they  aren't  the  only  indus- 
tries. 

Por  example,  tracing  the  loss  of  good- 
paying  jobs  to  the  eclipse  of  smokestack  in- 
dustries makes  sense  only  if  the  auto  and 
steel  industries  are  taken  to  represent  all 
declining  industries.  It's  true  that  they  pay 
better  than,  say,  the  computer  industry.  But 
when  Lawrence  examined  a  wide  spectrum 
of  "low  tech"  industries  (from  tobacco  to 
paper),  he  found  that  their  average  labor 
compensation  was  about  one-fifth  below  a 
group  of  high-tech  industries  (from  aircraft 
to  plastics). 

The  logic  of  deindustrialization  is  illogical. 
Labor-saving  technology  doesn't  lower  living 
standards;  it  enhances  them.  With  the  same 
number  of  workers  producing  more,  there's 
more  to  consume.  Unless  there's  a  huge 
shift  in  Income  distribution— and  there's  no 
evidence  of  that— general  living  standards 
will  rise.  Some  workers  may  be  worse  off  if 
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they  lose  iheir  jobs  and  are  re-employed  at 
lower  wages.  But  most  workers  will  t>e 
better  off. 

Another  misguided  idea  is  that  foreign 
trade  will  wipe  out  the  manufacturing  base. 
To  be  sure,  many  firms  now  face  intense 
international  competition.  But  it's  virtually 
impossible  for  trade  to  obliterate  the  indus- 
trial base.  If  the  United  States  had  nothing 
to  sell  abroad,  no  one  would  want  to  sell 
here;  the  dollars  they  earned  wouldn't  buy 
very  much.  It  isn't  so  much  trade  as  past 
mistakes  by  industry  and  labor  that  have 
caused  the  most,  acute  problems  of  industri- 
al distress.  High  unemployment  in  much  of 
the  Midwest  stems  from  an  overdependence 
on  the  auto  industry  and  that  industry's 
high  wages  auid  prices. 

The  specter  of  deindustrialization  is  in- 
tended to  justify  policies— trade  protection, 
subsidies— that  will  slow  economic  change. 
In  fact,  they  promote  resistance  to  change 
and  make  it  more  disruptive.  Ultimately,  the 
only  protection  is  economic  growth  that  cre- 
ates jobs  and  raises  living  standards.  But 
growth  founders  on  an  inflationary  psychol- 
ogy that  raises  wages/with  little  regard  to 
changes  in  production.  Between  1977  and 
1983.  productivity  (or  output  per  worker) 
rose  less  than  4  percent.  Labor  costs  in- 
creased 63  percent.  Naturally,  prices  rose. 

The  wage- price  spiral  is  as  understandable 
as  it  is  destructive.  Everyone  wants  to  keep 
pace  with  price  increases,  so  the  only  way  to 
slow  the  spiral  is  a  steep  recession  that  cuts 
inflation.  Without  a  social  cor\sensus  to 
maintain  wages  and  productivity  in  harmo- 
ny, stop-go  economic  policies  l)ecome  in- 
creasingly violent.  Deindustrialization 
evades  this  issue:  until  it's  faced,  economic 
policy  will  continue  to  struggle.* 
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GORDON  SINCLAIR 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  sad  to  note  the  death  of  a  Ca- 
nadian newsman.  Gordon  Sinclair, 
who  shed  a  favorable  light  toward  our 
country  in  a  famous  broadcast  of  1973 
when  the  United  States  was  being 
bombarded  with  criticism  over  Viet- 
nam and  Watergate.  It  is  rare  for  a 
foreign  newsman  in  an  era  of  anti- 
American  sentiment  to  stand  up  and 
speak  well  of  the  United  States,  when 
few  in  authority  feel  they  can  afford 
to. 

We  will  miss  a  man  like  Mr.  Sinclair, 
who  has  the  courage  and  the  fortitude 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  when  it  is 
unpopular  to  do  so.  These  excerpts 
from  his  famous  broadcast  in  1973  give 
a  true  understanding  of  why  our  coun- 
try must  maintain  the  freedoms  and 
liberties  needed  to  bring  forth  the  cre- 
ative industry  that  gives  us  our  vitali- 
ty. 

[Prom  U.S.  News  Sc  World  Report,  June  11, 
1984] 
The  Editor's  Page:  A  Pew  Good  Words 
(An    American    journalist    on    a    visit    to 
Western  Europe  carmot  help  but  be  filled 
with  foreboding  over  the  blatant  anti-Amer- 
ican  sentiment    expressed    by    left-leaning 


politicians  and  activists  in  the  street*.  Yet 
he  also  senses  that  a  great  many  Ehiropean 
citizens  regard  the  U.S.  in  a  far  more  favor- 
able light. 

(Against  that  background,  the  death  on 
May  17  of  Gordon  Sinclair  took  on  added 
meaning.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  the  Canadian 
newsman  who  stood  up  for  the  U.S.  In  a 
famous  broadcast  in  1973  when  the  U.S.  was 
being  bombarded  with  criticism  over  Viet- 
nam and  Watergate,  he  scolded  the  world 
for  accepting  American  largess  and  then 
turning  against  this  country. 

(On  this  page,  in  the  issue  of  Nov.  19. 
1973,  there  appeared  excerpts  from  the 
original  broadcast.  That  commentary  at- 
tracted wide  attention  then,  and  still  makes 
heartening  reading  at  a  time  when  few  in 
authority  feel  they  can  afford  to  speak  well 
of  the  US —Marvin  Stone.  Editor) 

This  Canadian  thinks  it  is  time  to  speak 
up  for  the  Americans  as  the  most  generous 
and  possibly  the  least  appreciated  people  on 
all  the  earth.  .  .  . 

Germany,  Japan  and,  to  a  lesser  extent. 
Britain  and  Italy  were  lifted  out  of  the 
debris  of  war  by  the  Americans  who  poured 
in  billions  of  dollars  and  forgave  other  bil- 
lions in  debts.  None  of  these  countries  is 
today  paying  even  the  interest  on  its  re- 
maining debts  to  the  United  States. 

When  the  franc  was  in  danger  of  collaps- 
ing in  1956,  it  was  the  Americans  who 
propped  it  up,  and  their  reward  was  to  be  in- 
sulted and  swindled  on  the  streets  of  Paris, 

I  was  there.  I  saw  it. 

When  distant  cities  are  hit  by  earth- 
quakes, it  is  the  United  States  that  hurries 
in  to  help  .  .  .  This  spring  59  American  com- 
munities [were]  flattened  by  tornadoes. 
Nobody  helped. 

The  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Truman  policy 
pumped  billions  of  dollars  into  discouraged 
countries.  Now.  newspapers,  in  those  coun- 
tries are  writing  about  the  decadent,  war- 
mongering Americans.  I'd  like  to  see  just 
one  of  those  countries  that  is  gloating  over 
the  erosion  of  the  United  States  dollar  build 
its  own  airplknes.         j 

Come  on,  let's  hear  it! 

Does  any  other  country  in  the  world  have 
a  plane  to  equal  the  Boeing  jumtKj  jet,  the 
Lockheed  Tristar  or  the  Douglas  10?  If  so, 
why  don't  they  fly  them?  Why  do  all  the 
international  lines  except  Russia  fly  Ameri- 
can planes? 

Why  does  no  other  land  on  earth  even 
consider  putting  a  man  or  woman  on  the 
moon? 

■you  talk  about  Japanese  technocracy,  and 
you  get  radios.  You  talk  about  German 
technocracy,  and  you  get  automobiles. 

You  talk  about  American  technocracy, 
and  you  find  men  on  the  moon— not  once 
but  several  times— and  safely  home  again. 

You  talk  about  scandals,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans put  theirs  right  in  the  store  window  for 
everybody  to  look  at.  Even  their  draft  dodg- 
ers are  not  pursued  and  hounded.  They  are 
here  on  our  streets,  and  most  of  them— 
unless  they  are  breaking  Canadian  laws- 
are  getting  American  dollars  from  Ma  and 
Pa  at  home  to  spend  here.  .  .  . 

When  the  railways  of  Prance,  Germany 
and  India  were  breaking  down  through  age, 
it  was  the  Americans  who  rebuilt  them. 
When  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
New  York  Central  went  broke,  nobody 
loaned  them  an  old  caboose.  .  .  . 

I  can  name  you  5.000  times  when  the 
Americans  raced  to  the  help  of  other  people 
in  trouble.  Can  you  name  me  even  one  time 
when  someone  else  raced  to  the  Americans 
in  trouble? 
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I  dont  think  there  was  outside  help  even 
during  the  San  Francisco  earthquake. 

Our  neighbors  have  faced  it  alone,  and 
I'm  one  Canadian  who  is  dammed  tired  of 
hearing  them  kicked  around. 

They  will  come  out  of  this  thing  with 
their  flag  high.  And  when  they  do.  they  are 
entitled  to  thumb  their  nose  at  the  lands 
that  are  gloating  over  their  present  trou- 
bles.* 


NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT  PROM 
A  MOTHERS  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  speech 
given  by  Ms.  Elsie  Prank,  the  mother 
of  Congressman  Barney  Prank  and 
Ann  Lewis,  policy  director  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee:  and 
a  leader  in  her  own  right.  The  speech 
was  given  at  Paneuil  Hall  on  Mother's 
Day  at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Women's  Action  for  Nuclear  Disarma- 
ment. Ms.  Prank  candidly  described 
the  grave  situation  that  faces  the 
world  today  and  expounded  on  the 
urgent  need  to  end  the  arms  race.  The 
unique  perspective  of  Ms.  Prank 
makes  her  speech  both  refreshing  and 
compelling. 

The  speech  follows: 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  today  to  discuss  with  you  the  nuclear 
arms  issue  and.  particularly,  to  address  this 
subject  from  a  mother's  perspective. 

While  the  Reagan  administration  wishes 
the  nuclear  disarmament  Issue  would  simply 
fade  away,  in  fact,  this  question— this  cam- 
paign to  avoid  nuclear  annihilation  and  re- 
direct our  horribly  bloated  military  budget 
into  more  useful  channels— represents  the 
transcendent  issue  of  our  time.  It  is  an  issue 
of  singular  and  enduring  Importance  be- 
cause a  miscalculation  In  this  area  can  trig- 
ger a  tragedy  so  encompassing  that  it  would 
certainly  dwarf  any  other  problem  we  face. 

I  don't  come  before  you  asserting  any  ex- 
pertise on  the  subject  of  nuclear  weaponry. 
But  I  think  that  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject, as  with  so  many  other  examples  In  for- 
eign affairs  and  military  policy,  it  Is  the  self- 
styled  "experts"  who  are  leading  us  astray. 
One  would  be  hard-pressed  to  find  any  ex- 
tensive training  In  foreign  affairs  or  nuclear 
strategy  on  the  part  of  Caspar  Weinberger— 
or.  for  that  matter.  Ronald  Reagan— before 
these  men  assumed  high  office.  Yet  some- 
how we  are  supposed  to  suspend  our  critical 
faculties  and  believe  that  these  men  and 
their  colleagues,  once  having  taken  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  the  executive  branch, 
are  magically  Invested  with  omniscience. 
President  Reagan  apparently  believes  that 
If  only  the  American  people  were  sufficient- 
ly armed  with  the  facts,  we  would  want  our 
country  to  be  armed  to  the  teeth.  If  only  we 
were  armed  with  the  facts,  the  administra- 
tion says,  we  would  gladly  endorse  military 
adventurism  by  the  United  States  in  Central 
America,  we  would  suport  the  MX  missile, 
and  we  would  believe  that  this  president  Is 
fervently  committed  to  missile  arms  reduc- 
tion.   The    presumption    that    presidents 
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always  know  best  is  troubling  as  a  general 
proposition  and  absolutely  terrifying  when 
we  consider  the  consequences  of  this  admin- 
istration's approach  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Fortunately,  millions  of  Americans 
have  rejected  President  Reagan's  passionate 
pursuit  of  an  ever-increasing  nuclear  arsenal 
and  have  insisted  that  our  Nation  must  put 
forward  proposals  which  will  protect  our  na- 
tional security  while  preserving  the  future 
of  the  planet. 

Across  our  country  women  are  playing  a 
central  role  in  mobilizing  enlightened  and 
effective  opposition  to  the  administration's 
nuclear  arms  policy.  The  Women's  Action 
for  Nuclear  Disarmament  is  a  great  source 
of  strength  for  anti-nuclear  activists,  help- 
ing to  educate  other  women— ajid  helping  to 
educate  men;  helping  to  arouse  our  collec- 
tive conscience  against  the  insane  escalation 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Women  in  Massachusetts  have  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  on  this  issue.  Ran- 
dall Forsberg  started  the  National  Nuclear 
Freeze  Movement,  an  astonishlngl:'  success- 
ful and  broadbased  citizens'  campaign  to 
achieve  a  bilateral,  mutually  verifiable  halt 
to  the  further  production,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons.  Certainly.  Dr. 
Caldicott  has  performed  an  immensely  im- 
portant service,  along  with  many  of  her  col- 
leagues in  the  medical  profession,  in  cata- 
loguing the  horrors  of  nuclear  war  and 
pointing  us  down  a  different  and  peaceful 
path. 

The  contributions  of  these  remarkable 
and  renowned  women  are  invaluable,  but, 
so.  too.  are  the.  contributions  of  other 
women  who  are  not  well-kno'wn- women 
from  teenagers  to  great-grandparents— who 
refuse  to  be  silent  on  this  issue. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  any  ob- 
server of  the  American  political  scene  that 
the  women  of  this  country  are  standing  to- 
gether—and standing  up  for  peace.  As  tar- 
gets of  the  administration's  condescension 
and  contempt  for  our  aspirations,  we  under- 
stand all  too  well  the  President's  patroniz- 
ing attitude  toward  the  American  people  on 
the  nuclear  freeze  issue.  While  backtracking 
from  its  earlier  rhetoric  that  nuclear  war  is 
survlvable.  the  administration  continues  to 
view  this  issue  as  a  public  relations  problem 
in  which  public  opinion  in  America  and  in 
Western  Europe  can  be  choreographed  by 
grand  gestures  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  even  if  these  gestures  bring  us  no 
closer  to  stopping  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  said  that  he  fares 
FKJorly  among  women  voters  because  of  a 
perception  problem.  However,  as  Walter 
Mondale  has  pointed  out.  the  perception 
problem  is  that  President  Reagan  can't  see 
us.  but  we  can  see  right  through  him. 

Certainly  it  is  patent  nonsense  for  a  Presi- 
dent more  adept  at  public  relations  than  vir- 
tually all  of  his  predecessors  to  blame  his 
poor  p>erformance  among  women  voters  and 
the  public's  distrust  of  him  on  the  war  and 
peace  issue,  on  "perception". 

Mothers  all  over  our  country  know  that 
the  problem  is  not  public  relations  but 
public  policy.  We  are  told  to  accept  the 
wisdom  of  men  alleged  to  know  better  than 
we— Edwin  Meese  who  Is  quoted  as  saying 
"Nuclear  war  is  something  which  may  not 
be  desirable."  Desirable— dear  God,  I  choke 
on  the  word.  And  how  about  another 
member  of  the  Administration  T.  K.  Jones, 
who  said  "just  get  a  shovel  and  dig  it  3  feet 
deep."  Are  we  really  supposed  to  accept  the 
wisdom  of  these  men? 

The  problem  is  a  public  policy  which  has 
scared  the  dickens  out  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
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cans,  women  and  men,  from  senior  citizens 
to  high  school  students. 

At  the  heart  of  that  policy  is  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's unshakeable  faith  that  the  more  arms 
we  have  the  safer  we  are.  You  know  it  has 
been  said— and  rightly  so— that  President 
Reagan  never  met  a  weapons  system  he 
didn't  like.  But  his  willingness  to  break  the 
bank  in  building  the  defense  budget  has  not 
brought  the  Soviets  back  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

As  the  1984  election  year  approached. 
President  Reagan  changed  the  profile  of  his 
administration  but  not  the  policy.  They've 
tried  to  make  a  bad  case  more  presentable; 
with  Ruckelshaus  replacing  Burford  at  the 
EPA,  with  Clark  replacing  Watt  at  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  with  MacFarlane  replac- 
ing Clark  at  the  National  Security  Council, 
with  Schultz  replacing  Haig  at  the  State  De- 
partment. But  the  basic  policy  thrust— in 
nuclear  weajx)ns,  and  in  other  areas— has 
changed  imperceptibly,  if  at  all.  And  the 
cast  of  characters  remains  alarmingly  famil- 
iEir.  We  still  have  Caspar  Weinberger,  who 
believes  that  for  every  problem  there  is  an 
easy  and  expensive  military  solution. 

Whether  the  issue  is  Central  America  or 
nuclear  arms.  Ronald  Reagan  apparently 
believes  that  when  foreign  policy  decisions 
are  made,  the  job  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  fjeople  is  to  fall  in  line  behind  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

But  this  doctrine  of  silent  obedience  on 
foreign  affairs  is  one  that  Ronald  Reagan 
himself  violated  quite  conspicuously  when 
as  a  private  citizen  he  helped  to  sabotage 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  negotiated  by  Jimmy 
Carter. 

And  certainly  this  d<x;trine  of  silence  and 
submlssiveness  is  wholly  at  odds  with  the 
long  and  honorable  tradition  of  informed 
dissent  we  have  seen  In  this  country,  and 
particularly  In  this  commonwealth. 

Here  in  Massachusetts,  here  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  patriotism  has  meant  having  the  right, 
indeed  having  the  duty,  to  resist  tyranny. 
Over  200  years  ago,  the  patriots  assembled 
here  sought  and  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  tyranny  of  British  Colonialism. 

Today,  we  are  tested  by  another  terrible 
trial,  by  what  would  be  the  ultimate  tragedy 
for  humankind— nuclear  war.  And  we  can  no 
more  remain  silent  today  than  Sam  Adams, 
John  Hancock,  and  their  compatriots  did  In 
their  day. 

Fortunately.  Massachusetts  is  once  again 
proving  equal  to  the  challenge.  Our  State  Is 
producing  many  of  the  national  leaders  in 
the  drive  against  nuclear  weapons.  In  addi- 
tion to  Dr.  Caldicott  and  Randall  Forsberg, 
we  have  Congressman  Nick  Mavroules,  who 
is  once  again  leading  the  fight  in  the  House 
against  the  MX,  we  have  Senator  Ted  Ken- 
nedy and  Congressman  Ed  Markey,  who 
have  been  the  foremost  congressional  spon- 
sors of  the  freeze,  and  we  have  Congress- 
man Joe  Moakley  leading  the  effort  to  stop 
the  space  based  anti-missile  weapons. 

And  certainly  our  state  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  women's  action  for  nuclear 
disarmament  and  other  groups  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  issue. 

You  know,  sometimes  I  think  we  could  use 
a  spinoff  of  w-a-n-d,  wand,  called  g-r-a-n-d. 
grand,  as  In  Grandmothers  Action  For  Nu- 
clear Disarmament.  I  honestly  believe  that 
Ronald  Reagan  could  use  a  little  bit  of  peer 
pressure  from  the  grandmothers  of  this 
country.  There  are  quite  a  lot  of  us  who  are 
Ronald  Reagan's  age  who  emphatically 
reject  his  nuclear  arms  policies.  We  reject 
his  spending  billions  on  the  MX  missile 
while  cutting  benefits  from  senior  citizens 
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who  are  counting  every  penny.  We  reject  his 
policies  which  have  brought  about  an  esca- 
lating nuclear  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  other  countries  around  the  world. 

In  a  few  days,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  face  a  vote  of  singular  impor- 
tjjice— when  an  attempt  is  made  to  strike 
funding  for  the  MX  missile.  Ronald  Reagan 
has  called  the  MX  the  -peacekeeper"  and 
says  it  will  come  in  handy  as  a  bargaining 
chip.  But  the  history  of  bargaining  chips  in 
arms  negotiations  is  that  they  soon  grow 
into  building  blocks  of  destruction.  The 
President  is  peddling  the  MX  as  a  kind  of 
high-tech  public  works  program  which  will 
mean  jobs  in  many  states.  Yet  military 
spending  is  a  terribly  inefficient  expendi- 
ture for  generating  jobs.  Moreover,  the  jobs 
argument  itself  is  a  horrible  excuse  for 
pushing  us  further  toward  nuclear  war. 

Over  the  years  Ronald  Reagan  has  made 
repeated  references  to  Armageddon.  If  a 
friend  or  neighbor  talked  that  way.  we 
would  think  it  was  strange.  When  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  SUtes  talks  and  thinks 
In  these  terms,  its  cause  for  worry,  as  well 
as  wonder.  And  now  the  administration's 
policies— an  arms  race  in  space,  the  destabi- 
lizing MX  missile,  an  out-of-controi  defpnse 
budget,  threaten  to  make  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  out  of  Ronald  Reagan's  fatalistic 
foolishness. 

But  if  President  Reagan  is  prepared  to 
witness  Armageddon,  we  are  not.  We  want 
the  cycle  of  life,  the  miracle  of  life,  carried 
on  not  only  by  our  grandchildren,  but  by 
their  grandchildren.  We  want  to  reaffirm 
the  values  of  life  and  of  new  generations  of 
family  life  which  President  Reagan  pro- 
fesses to  respect.  We  want  to  build  a  world 
where  we  find  new  ways  to  live  together,  in- 
stead of  new  ways  to  blow  each  other  to 
smithereens.  To  build  that  world,  we  will 
use  the  soapbox  and  the  ballot  box.  Until 
we  build  that  world,  we  shall  not  be  moved. 

Mothers  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
consequences  of  allowing  this  administra- 
tion to  proceed  on  its  merry  way  with  the 
production  of  more  and  more  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Many  of  us  lived  through  World  War  II 
and  know  first  hand  the  tragedy  which  war 
can  visit  upon  a  family.  Will  I  never  forget 
that  day  in  1944  when  we  were  notified  that 
my  brother  nad  been  wounded  in  action— 40 
years  later  I  still  feel  the  sense  of  loss,  espe 
cially  since  I  watched  him  suffer  and 
watched  him  die.  and  I  vividly  re>:all  how  I 
wept  as  his  casket  was  being  lowered  into 
the  grave.  While  my  brother  sacrificed  his 
life  for  his  country— what  greater  good 
would  l>e  served  today  by  a  nuclear  war? 
World  War  II  preserved  our  way  of  life;  a 
nuclear  war  would  destroy  it. 

Mothers  are  especially  aware  of  the  conti- 
nuity of  our  civilization— the  patterns  of 
progress  in  the  past  and  the  potential  for 
further  progress  in  the  future.  And  we  un- 
derstand that  all  that  we  have  done  to  pro- 
vide for  the  moral  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  our  children  and  all  that  our  socie- 
ty has  achieved  would  vanish  in  the  fallout 
of  nuclear  radiation.  We  know.  too.  that  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  defense  spending 
which  Ronald  Reagan  has  insisted  upon— an 
Increase  which  is  inextricably  linked  to  our 
development  of  evermore  destabilizing 
weapons— robs  us  of  the  ability  to  meet  the 
neglected  needs  of  children,  parents  and 
grandparents  across  our  country.  We  spend 
billions  of  dollars  on  weapons  which  make 
us  less  secure,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
refuse  to  spend  adequate  amounts  for  food 
programs,  housing  health  care,  job  training 
and  education. 
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As  a  mother  and  grandmother.  I  want  my 
children  and  grandchildren  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  lead  full  and  productive  lives.  I 
want  to  see  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race 
which  threatens  the  future  of  us  all. 

Fortunately,  we  live  in  a  country  where 
we  need  not  be  passive  spectators  to  the 
folly  of  our  Government,  especially  when 
that  folly  can  set  off  a  chain  of  events 
ending  in  nuclear  war.  As  mothers,  as 
women,  as  free  citizens  of  a  free  society,  we 
will  not  bear  silent  witness  as  we  are  being 
led  down  a  path  which  could  result  in  nucle- 
ar annihilation.  We  must  refuse  to  sit  by 
passively  facing  this  nuclear  insanity— it's 
up  to  us  to  rise  up  and  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  planet.* 
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jeopardize  the  lives  of  Israelis  Imprisoned  in 
Arab  countries.  Possibly  so,  but  censorship 
also  served  the  political  interests  of  a  Gov- 
ernment heading  into  a  July  election. 

Nonetheless,  this  controversy  would  be 
unimaginable  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East. 
Try  to  imagine  a  defense  minister  in  Syria, 
say.  conceding  that  his  country's  security 
police  had  broken  the  rules  in  murdering 
detained  terrorists  and  that  prosecution  lay 
ahead.  By  the  standards  of  its  adversaries, 
Israel  has  reason  for  pride  even  as  it  admits 
this  lapse.  By  its  own  standards,  it  has 
reason  to  grieve  for  all  the  victims  of  this 
hijacking,  Arab  and  Jew.« 


EQUAL  JUSTICE  IN  ISRAEL 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
submitting  an  editorial  from  the  May 
30  edition  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
Israel  for  the  perusal  of  my  colleagues. 

Although.  I  do  not  agree  with  every- 
thing the  editorial  has  to  say,  I  believe 
the  final  paragraph  is  very  revealing 
about  the  nature  of  the  Israeli  State. 
Israel  is  a  democracy  that  works.  It 
has  a  moral  and  ethical  Government 
that  is  freely  elected.  There  is  nothing 
quasi  about  the  Israeli  Government. 

As  we  reflect  on  our  relationship 
with  Israel,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber with  whom  we  are  dealing.  Israel 
is  not  a  static  society  full  of  people  too 
frightened  to  speak  out  against  their 
Government.  It  is  a  fluid  society  that 
scrutinizes  itself  even  as  it  lives  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  alert  against  region- 
al hostility.  These  are  important  con- 
siderations to  think  about  when  evau- 
lating  our  relationship  with  Israel. 
Equal  Justice  in  Israel 

Israel  has  done  what  decency  requires  in 
the  case  of  the  two  Arabs  who  were  taken 
alive  from  a  hijacked  bus  and  then  killed  by 
security  police.  Without  excuse  or  equivoca- 
tion. Defense  Minister  Moshe  Arens  con- 
firms the  deed  and  pledges  that  those  re- 
sponsible shall  oe  held  criminally  accounta- 
ble. This  follows  a  Government  crackdown 
against  Jewish  terrorism  aimed  at  Palestin- 
ians on  the  West  Bank.  Both  actions  help 
Israel  demonstrate  that  it  can  hear  the 
claims  of  Arabs  for  equal  justice. 

Still.  Mr  Arens  took  action  in  the  bus  in- 
cident only  aftiT  an  uproar  over  attempted 
censorship.  The  Government  tried  to  sup- 
press or  delay  a  full  and  truthful  account  of 
what  happened  when  security  forces 
stormed  a  bus  captured  by  hijackers  on 
April  12.  Two  of  the  four  Arab  terrorists 
were  killed  in  the  assault,  but  a  news  photo- 
graph showed  that  at  least  one  was  still 
alive  after  being  taken  into  custody. 

For  circulating  that  photograph,  and  re- 
porting that  the  Government  had  estab- 
lished a  commission  of  inquiry.  Hadashot, 
an  afternoon  newspaper,  was  closed  down 
for  four  days.  Under  a  system  of  self-censor- 
ship, other  newspapers  heeded  a  Govern- 
ment plea  to  further  suppress  the  informa- 
tion on  the  ground  that  disclosure  would 


A  SHELTER  FX3R  THE  HOMELESS 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS:  ROSIES 
PLACE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1984 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  many  of  our  friends  from 
Massachusetts  who  live  and  work  in 
Washington.  D.C.  gathered  to  give 
what  they  could  to  the  rebuilding  of 
Rosie's  Place,  a  shelter  for  homeless 
women  in  Boston  that  was  destroyed 
by  fire  several  weeks  ago. 

There  are  few  segments  of  society 
more  vulnerable  than  homeless 
women.  Rosie's  Place  was  founded  10 
years  ago  as  a  place  where  women  who 
had  nowhere  to  go  could  stay  for  short 
periods  of  time.  Since  then,  it  has 
become  a  model  as  a  successful  shelter 
for  homeless  women. 

The  enthusiastic  turnout  and  the 
generous  response  of  those  who  at- 
tended last  night's  reception  for 
Rosie's  Place  are  indicative  of  the 
broad  support  for  the  contribution 
that  Rosie's  Place  makes  to  some  of 
the  least  advantaged  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  your  suggestion.  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  Kip 
Tiernan's  remarks  from  last  night. 
She  is  one  of  the  founders  of  Rosie's 
Place  who  came  to  Washington  to  be 
with  us  along  with  her  colleagues  Fran 
Fruelich  and  Rosamond  Hopper-Ha- 
mersley.  Hor  remarks  bear  witness  to 
the  problem  of  the  homeless  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  need  for  adequate  Federal 
programs  to  combat  it. 

Remarks  of  Kip  Tiernan 

Rosies  Place  thanks  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  for  your  enthusiastic  support. 
We.  the  women  of  Rosie's  Place  are  touched 
by  the  awesome  response  of  Boston  and. 
indeed,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts to  us,  after  a  fire  we  had  1  week  after 
our  10th  anniversary.  Quite  frankly,  we  are 
not  all  that  surprised  by  the  response  be- 
cause, despite  our  passion  for  anonymity,  we 
are  indeed  a  very  public  place  in  that  almost 
all  our  funding  comes  from  people  who 
simply  believe  that  feeding  the  hungry  and 
sheltering  the  homeless  is  still  a  pretty  good 
tradition.  It  is  also  an  increasingly  difficult 
gospel  to  witness  and  politic  to  implement. 
There  is,  despite  what  you  may  hear,  ex- 
traordinary   hunger    and    homelessness    in 
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Boston— 4n  fact,  everywhere  in  this  country. 
There  are  34  million  people  living  below  the 
poverty  level  In  this  Nation.  The  loss  of  af- 
fordable housing  and  other  accompanying 
agonizing  losses  of  basic  human  needs,  in 
this,  the  Land  of  Opportunity,  begs  the 
question— "Why?" 

There  are  more  homeless  because  they  are 
poor.  And  poverty,  as  Plato  tells  us,  consists 
not  in  the  decrease  of  one's  possessions,  but 
in  the  increase  of  ones  greed,  be  it  private 
or  corporate.  This  administration  who  last 
year  suggested  there  was  little  evidence  of 
hunger  (and  there  was  and  is),  this  year  sug- 
gests homelessness  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated also,  and  that  there  is  little  econom- 
ical evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  mil- 
lions are  homeless.  This  administration  sug- 
gests that  hunger  and  homelessness  evi- 
dence are  anecdotal. 

Today  on  Boston  Common  there  are  150 
anecdotal  bits  of  evidence.  People  who've 
been  displaced  and  who  are  demonstrating 
to  the  city  and  State  their  need  for  afford- 
able housing.  Family  shelters  are  increasing. 
Last  week  a  man  I  knew,  an  anecdote,  if  you 
will,  jumped  to  his  death  from  a  hotel  he 
and  his  mother  were  being  evicted  from. 

The  vulnerable  are  all  around  us,  and 
much  n»re  visible.  Why?  Boston  lost  in  6 
years.  10.000  units  of  housing  to  condomini- 
um conversion.  New  York  lost  81.000  units 
of  private  housing  and  the  administration  is 
winding  down  Federal  housing  for  the  poor. 
Sheltering  financing  has  increased  to 
frightening  proportions.  New  ■york  jumped 
from  18  million  in  1978  to  shelter  the  home- 
less to  1>5  million  in  1983. 

Unless  there  is  a  substantial  increase  in 
low  income  housing,  the  cost  for  sheltering 
the  homeless  will  be  astronomical. 

Housing  the  homeless  is  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice, not  charity.  Rosie's  place,  aside  from 
trying  to  provide  shelter  for  women  who  are 
unloved,  unwanted,  has  also,  we  think 
worked  very  hard  with  low  Income  housing 
advocates.  We  see  year  after  year,  many 
new  women  in  the  streets.  Some  of  them  are 
very  old.  some  are  young  mothers.  All  of 
them  share  a  common  denominator,  they 
are  all  poor. 

This  nation  puts  many  more  dollars  into 
death  than  into  life.  We  would  like  to  see 
that  turned  around.  Many  poor  women  are 
now  already  paying  40-50  percent  of  their 
pitiful  Incomes  in  rent.  There's  not  much 
left  over  for  food  and  other  amenities. 

Rosie'E  Place  is,  we  think,  a  unique  place 
for  poor  women— aside  from  merely  being  a 
place  to  get  the  world  off  your  back,  it  also 
provides  an  environment  for  socialization 
that  poor  women  don't  have.  It  is  a  place, 
we  think,  that  gives  dignity  and  respect  to 
women.  It  Is  a  place  where  embarrasing 
questions  are  not  asked.  It  is  a  place  where 
in  many  instances  you  can  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  start  all  over  again.  Our  fire  dis- 
rupted our  lives  to  some  extent.  Many  of 
the  women  are  still  traumatized  by  that 
event.  It  will  be  awhile  before  we  are  all 
back  in  one  piece  again. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  serving  dinner 
every  night  in  church  and  we  are  sheltering 
them  in  another.  But  we  are  alive  and  well 
and  the  flowers  are  stlU  on  the  tables  every 
night.  We  feel  loved  and  blessed  to  be  able 
to  continue  to  do  what  we've  been  doing 
these  10  years.  The  day  after  the  fire,  guests 
and  volunteers  came  to  help  clean  the  place 
out.  The  overhead  subway  goes  by  the 
house.  That  morning  when  they  rumbled 
by.  the  subways  tooted  their  horns  in  salute 
to  us.  It  was  very  moving.  It  reminded  me  of 
that  lovely  line  In  Tennessee  Williams'  play. 
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Streetcar  Named  Desire— Blanche's  exit 
speech— "Hello,  whoever  you  are.  I've 
always  depended  upon  the  kindness  of 
strangers." 

That's  us  and  that's  some  of  you  and  m  a 
little  while,  we  become  friends. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  Barney,  with 
whom  I  share  a  long  history  of  small  and 
lovely  victories  over  the  years— and  indeed 
all  of  you  who  came  tonight  to  help  us  re- 
store Rosie's.  We  in  the  Christian  tradition 
are  familiar  with  resurrections,  you  know.  It 
was  only  a  day  or  2  after  the  fire,  when 
someone  wrote  to  me  "I  think  I  hear  the 
Phoenix  flapping  her  wings  "—So  thank  you, 
again  from  all  of  us  at  Rosie's  Place  for 
making  this  night  possible.* 


SISTER  M.  THERESA  BON 
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taught  on  Sundays  or  weekdays  after 
school.  During  this  time  she  was  prin- 
cipal at  one  of  the  order's  schools  for  6 
years.  She  also  held  such  posts  as  pro- 
vincial superior,  formation  directress, 
and  administrator.  She  is  presently 
working  as  formation  directress,  direc- 
tor of  admissions  for  FYancesca  Resi- 
dence and  does  various  other  office 
works,  such  as  sisters  hospitalization.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  Sister  Theresa  for  a 
lifetime  of  service  and  dedication  to 
the  community,  the  church,  and  God. 
I  also  would  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  her  niece,  Bonnie 
Cunic  Caldwell,  who  must  be  very 
proud  of  her  aunt.» 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
I»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, June  16.  1984,  Sister  M.  Theresa 
Bon  is  celebrating  the  golden  jubilee 
of  her  religious  profession  at  a  mass  of 
thanksgiving  at  Christ  the  King 
Church  in  Akron.  Ohio.  Sister  M.  The- 
resa Bon  is  a  member  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Divine  Charity. 

Sister  Bon  grew  up  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Her  mother  and  father  emigrated 
from  Yugoslavia  in  the  early  1900's. 
Bonnie  Cunic  Caldwell,  a  staff 
member  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Subcommittee,  is 
Sister  Bon's  niece.  She  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  Barbara  and  Anton,  Sister 
Bon's  parents.  Sister  Theresa  also  has 
five  sisters  amd  one  brother. 

The  Daughters  of  Divine  Charity 
was  founded  in  1868  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, by  a  German  woman— Mother 
Prancesca  Lechner. 

Their  motherhouse  is  in  Vienna, 
Austria.  Their  generalate  is  in  Rome, 
Italy,  and  the  province  Sister  Theresa 
belongs  to— St.  Mary's— has  its  head- 
quarters in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Sister  Theresa  left  home  and  en- 
tered the  convent  August  16,  1931.  She 
had  her  initial  religious  formation  at 
St.  Joseph  s  Hill  Convent  in  Staten 
Island,  N,Y.  On  August  28,  1934,  she 
made  her  first  commitment  or  first 
profession  of  vows.  On  August  28, 
1940,  she  made  her  final  commitment 
or  final  profession  also  at  St.  Joseph's 
Convent.  After  having  begun  her  col- 
lege education  at  Fordham  University, 
in  New  York,  she  studied  at  Duquesne 
University,  Pittsburgh,  and  St.  John's 
College  in  Cleveland.  She  completed 
her  college  education  at  Alverno  Col- 
lege in  Milwaukee  where  she  received 
her  B.S.  in  education. 

During  the  past  50  years  as  a  reli- 
gious, she  taught  in  the  elementary 
school  and  CCD  Centers  (religious 
education  for  public  school  children, 
like  Rankin)  for  30  years.  Sometimes 
she  taught  a  grade  or  two  and  also  had 
a    public    school    group    which    she 


EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENT 
BY  MR.  PRICE  TO  H.R.  5167  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  1985 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
floor  debate  on  H.R.  5167  on  May  30, 
1984,  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
bill  were  offered  en  bloc  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  The  first  of 
these  amendments— "Modification  of 
Certain  Procurement  Authorizations; 
Transfer  of  Prior  Year  Funds'- is 
printed  on  page  H4958  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Because  this  and  other 
amendments  were  offered  en  bloc  and 
agreed  to  without  objection,  explana- 
tions of  the  individual  amendments 
were  inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
Record  at  that  time.  For  the  purpose 
of  establishing  clear  legislative  histo- 
ry, the  following  explanation  is  provid- 
ed for  the  Record: 
Explanation  of  Modifications  of  Certain 

Procurement  Authorizations;  Transfer 

of  Prior  Year  Funds 

This  amendment  authorizes  increases  to 
procurement  programs  totalling  $380.0  mil- 
lion and  reduces  the  various  procurement 
budget  accounts  by  $380.0  million  for  a  net 
change  to  the  total  authorization  of  zero. 

The  $380.0  million  increase  consists  of 
programs  previously  deferred  or  reduced  be- 
cause of  budget  constraints. 

Subsequent  to  passage  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  in  committee,  the  budget  revision 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
identified,  by  account,  surplus  funding  not 
needed  for  fiscal  year  1984  programs  that 
was  available  for  transfer  forward  as  a  fi- 
nancing offset  to  the  fiscal  year  1985  pro- 
gram. 

The  amendment  thus  adds  $380.0  million 
for  fiscal  year  1985  programs  to  be  financed 
by  the  transfer  forward  of  $380.0  million  of 
surplus  funding  from  fiscal  year  1984. 

PROGRAMS  ADDED 

Army  aircraft:  -^18.0  million:  adds  2  UH- 
60  simulators. 

Army  missiles:  -(-20.0  million:  adds  450 
Stinger  missiles. 
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Army  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles; +  10.0  mlUion:  adds  20  Field  Artillery 
Ammunition  Supply  Vehicles  (FAASV): 
+  11.0  million:  adds  55  M577A2  command 
post  vehicles  for  the  National  Guard:  and 
+  5.3  million:  adds  206  XM252  81mm  mor 
tars. 

Army  ammunition:  +7.9  million:  adds 
81mm  mortar  training  rounds:  +  1.6  million: 
adds  5:56  training  ammunition;  and  *3A 
million:  adds  50  caliber  training  ammuni- 
tion. 

Army  other  procurement:  +  9.0  million:  re- 
stores reduction  in  the  High  Mobility  Multi- 
purpose Wheel  Vehicle  (HMMAW)  pro- 
gram, and  + 18.7  million:  restores  reduction 
In  non-system  training  devices. 

Navy  aircraft:  +60.0  million:  adds  2  KC- 
130  aircraft  and  spares  and  support  equip- 
ment for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Navy  weapons;  +25.0  million:  adds  400 
AIM-9L/M  Sidewinder  missiles. 

Navy  other  procurement:  ■1-40.0  million: 
restores  authorization  for  AN/SSQ53  sono- 
buoys. 

Air  Force  aircraft:  + 150.0  million:  adds  8 
C-130H  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Offsetting  Tmnafen  From  Fiscal  Year  1984 
Army:  MiUion 

Aircraft »30.0 

Missiles 130 

Ammunition 44.0 

Other  Procurement 18.0 

Navy: 

Aircraft 20.0 

Weapons 20.0 

Other  Procurement 85.0 

Air  Force: 

Aircraft 120.5 

MissUes 15.0 

Other  Procurement 14.5 

To  summarize,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides authorization  for  various  pro- 
grams which  could  not  be  included  in 
H.R.  5167  at  the  time  it  was  passed  by 
the  committee.  Subsequent  to  that 
time,  DOD  identified  surplus  funding 
in  fiscal  year  1984  programs  that  could 
be  used  to  offset  the  requirement  for 
additional  budget  authorization  in 
fiscal  year  1985  to  fund  the  pro- 
grams.9 


JOHN  ANTHONY  GUGUELME 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  PEWNSVLVANIA 
m  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Anthony  Guglielme,  or  John  G..  as  we 
all  know  him,  is  retiring  from  the 
Beaver  Valley  Plant  of  the  Atlantic 
Richfield  Corp.  Chemical  Co.  on  June 
29.  1984,  after  38  years  of  unwavering 
service.  His  unparalleled  accomplish- 
ments and  service  at  work  and  in  the 
Beaver  County  conunimity  were 
always  done  in  the  most  modest  of 
ways.  As  one  who  has  seen  the  bene- 
fits of  his  work,  I  cannot  let  these 
achievements  pass  without  commenda- 
tion. 

John  attended  Cornell  University, 
the  Dale  Carnegie  School,  and  Texas 
A&M.  He  served  3  years  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  was  a  former  member  and 
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vice  president  of  Local  8-74,  Oil. 
Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers  Union. 
His  well-rounded  education  and  back- 
ground Included  courses  in  manage- 
ment, intermanagement,  and  fire  pro- 
tection. 

John  is  chairman  of  the  ARCO 
Beaver  Valley  Plant's  Clean  Team  of 
the  "Keep  America  Beautiful"  cam- 
paign. He  has  been  a  board  member 
and  secretary  of  the  Beaver  Valley 
Plant's  Management  Club.  He  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Beaver  Valley's  Civic 
Action  program,  which  encourages  vol- 
untary involvement  in  the  civic  and 
political  process.  As  chairman,  he  had 
made  that  plant  one  of  the  best  in  the 
ARCO  Corp.  He  has  served  as  board 
member  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
ARCO  Beaver  Valley  Credit  Union. 

As  one  of  Beaver  Valley  communi- 
ty's outstanding  members,  John's  civic 
contributions  has  given  him  the  repu 
tation  AS  one  of  the  most  caring  and 
appreciated  volunteers.  John  is  a  char- 
ter member  and  fundraiser  chairman 
for  the  newly  formed  Beaver  Valley 
Crime  Solvers.  He  has  served  7  years  as 
a  board  member  of  the  Beaver  County 
United  Way,  including  1  year  as  presi- 
dent and  1  as  chairman. 

John  has  served  over  30  years  on  the 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  Roman  Catholic 
Church  executive  committee.  Current- 
ly, he  Is  president  of  the  St.  Vincent 
DePaul  Society,  having  been  a 
member  for  over  32  years.  The  society 
aids  the  poor,  sick  and  needy  in  the 
community.  Their  aid  consists  of  pro- 
viding money  to  pay  necessary  bills, 
and  to  provide  food  and  clothing. 

He  has  served  in  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus for  23  years,  helping  raise 
money  for  St.  Anthony's  mentally  re- 
tarded school  in  Pittsburgh  and  the 
McGuire  Home  in  Beaver  County.  So 
far,  $1.25  million  has  been  raised.  He  is 
a  board  member  and  past  chairman  of 
the  board  of  St.  Anthony's.  He  was  a 
Grand  Knight  in  1961,  was  voted 
Knight  of  the  Year  in  1968  and  1973, 
and  introduced  the  Christmas  tree 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  formally  com- 
mend and  congratulate  John  Gug- 
lielme on  his  retirement  and  for  his 
continued  community  service.  Along 
with  the  Beaver  Valley  community.  I 
would  like  him,  his  wife  and  children 
to  know  how  deeply  indebted  our  com- 
munity is  for  all  he  has  done.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  HALPERN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Halpern.  an  extraordinary  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  recently  passed 
away. 
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Mr.  Halpern,  president  of  the  Senior 
Citizens  Coordinating  Council  of  Ri- 
verbay  Community  in  my  home  dis- 
trict of  the  Bronx.  N.Y..  passed  away 
on  April  15,  1984.  All  of  us  who  knew 
and  worked  with  Joseph  are  deeply 
saddened  by  his  death.  Mr.  Halpern 
gave  so  much  of  himself  to  the  senior 
citizen  community  of  co-op  city  in  the 
Bronx  and  to  the  senior  citizen  com- 
munity at  large;  his  leadership  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

In  July  1971,  Joseph  and  his  wife 
Minnie  moved  into  co-op  city.  Almost 
immediately  Joe  became  active  in  the 
senior  citizen  community,  and  since 
1971,  he  made  many  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  and  advancement 
of  the  senior  citizen  community— both 
in  co-op  city  and  throughout  the  city 
of  New  York.  Prom  1971  to  1982.  he 
served  as  president  of  the  Goose 
Island  Senior  Citizen  Club.  As  presi- 
dent of  this  organization  he  worked 
hard  to  make  it  a  noteworthy  and 
helpful  club  for  the  senior  citizen  com- 
munity. In  recognition  of  his  forceful 
and  effective  leadership  he  was  given 
the  honorary  title  of  president  emeri- 
tus for  life. 

Early  on  in  his  work  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow  senior  citizens,  Mr.  Halpern  saw 
the  need  for  the  senior  citizen  commu- 
nity of  co-op  city  to  work  together  in  a 
coordinated  effort  to  better  serve  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  elderly  pop- 
ulation. In  1973,  he  organized  the 
Senior  Citizen  Coordinating  Council 
which  consists  of  delegates  from  the 
six  senior  citizen  clubs  In  co-op  city. 
He  served  as  the  council's  president  up 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 

As  the  president  of  the  Senior  Citi- 
zens Coordinating  Council,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern worked  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  the 
elderly  community  of  co-op  city.  He 
was  Instrumental  In  procuring  a  spe- 
cial van  to  transport  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped  and  throughout  his 
tenure  he  played  a  leading  role  In  ob- 
taining Federal  and  State  grants  for 
programs  for  the  elderly  In  co-op  city. 
The  nutrition  program,  which  Mr. 
Halpern  worked  hard  to  upgrade  and 
expand  in  1977,  serves  a  major  portion 
of  the  elderly  population  In  the  co-op 
city  area  and  Is  but  one  example  of  the 
valuable  contribution  Joseph  Halpern 
made  to  the  advancement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  the  senior  citizen  com- 
munity. 

Well  respected  among  State  and 
local  officials,  Joseph  Halpem's  work 
extended  way  beyond  the  co-op  city 
community.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  mayor's  council  for  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Aging, 
by  Mayor  Abe  Beaune.  then  was  reap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Ed  Koch.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
in  New  York  City  and  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens. In  addition  to  the  many  responsl- 
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bilitieB  and  commitments  he  had  to  co- 
op city  he  was  also  one  of  the  found- 
ing members  of  the  committee  for  the 
betterment  of  section  5. 

Joseph  Halpern  was  a  man  dedicated 
to  the  advancement  and  welfare  of 
senior  citizens  and  he  worked  hard  to 
provide  the  elderly  community  with 
the  opportunity  and  wherewithal  to 
lead  a  better  life.  He  received  many 
awards  throughout  his  career  and  I 
am  pleased  that  I  had  the  privilege  to 
present  him  with  an  award.  In  1982,  I 
had  the  distinct  honor  of  presenting 
to  Joseph  Halpern  the  Bronx  Senior 
Citizen  of  the  Month  Award.  That 
award  syrAbollzed  the  outstanding  and 
extraordinary  work  Joseph  had  done 
for  the  past  decade  both  in  the  Bronx 
and  the  entire  city  of  New  York. 
Joseph  Halpern  was  not  only  a  valua- 
ble leader  and  spokesman  for  the  el- 
derly community  of  co-op  city— he  was 
instrumental  in  making  the  entire  city 
aware  of  the  special  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  the  senior  citizen  community 
and  he  translated  that  awareness  into 
concrete  and  lasting  action.  Joseph 
Halpern  made  it  possible  for  so  many 
senior  citizens  to  live  a  more  meaning- 
ful, flilfllllng,  and  dignified  life.  He 
served  his  community  with  vision, 
dedication,  and  integrity. 

Joseph  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  49 
years.  Minnie,  his  son  Martin,  and  two 
grandchildren.  All  who  knew  Joseph 
share  in  their  sorrow  and  mourn  their 
loss.  Joseph  Halpern  was  one  of  those 
few  gifted  individuals  whose  contribu- 
tion to  his  fellow  man  will  long  be  re- 
membered.« 


PROVISION  TO  ENCOURAGE  RE- 
MINING  AND  RECLAMATION 
OF  ABANDONED  COAL  MINE 
LANDS  URGENTLY  NEEDED 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  0 

OF  WEST  VIRCnf lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j     Thursday,  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  approved  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  H.R. 
3282— amendments  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act— aimed  by  encouraging  the  coal 
industry  to  remine  and  fully  reclaim 
abandoned  coal  mine  lands. 

This  provision  has  been  greatly  mis- 
interpreted and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  clarify  what  it 
seeks  to  accomplish. 

First,  the  provision  would  not 
exempt  the  entire  coal  Industry  from 
complying  with  all  water  quality 
standards  or  any  standards  provided 
by  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977.  The  amend- 
ment only  addresses  limited  situations 
where  a  coal  operator  would  like  to  go 
back  into  an  abandoned  mine  and 
remine  any  coal  which  was  left  over. 
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Today,  there  are  in  excess  of  1  mil- 
lion acres  of  abandoned  mine  lands 
with  the  vast  majority  located  In  the 
Appalachian  region.  The  1977  surface 
mining  law  created  an  abandoned 
mine  reclamation  program  to  address 
the  problems  caused  by  these  aban- 
doned mines,  that  is,  mines  which 
were  not  reclaimed  and  which  were 
left  in  an  orphaned  state  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  1977  statute.  Howev- 
er, It  Is  expected  that  this  program— 
which  Is  funded  by  a  tax  assessed  on 
the  coal  Industry— will  only  resolve  20 
percent  of  the  problem  areas. 

As  such,  from  a  water  quality  per- 
spective, many  of  these  abandoned 
mine  lands  are  currently  discharging 
pollutants  and  will  continue  to  dis- 
charge these  pollutants  Into  eternity. 
Again,  there  is  no  responsible  party 
for  this  situation  and  the  abandoned 
mine  reclamation  program  will  not 
reach  80  percent  of  these  areas. 

The  coal  Industry  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  go  back  into  these  abandoned 
mine  lands  and  remine  any  coal  left 
over.  Once  remlnlng  takes  place,  the 
Industry  would  have  to  completely  re- 
claim the  site  in  accordance  with  the 
1977  surface  mining  law. 

However,  In  many  Instances,  indus- 
try will  not  do  this  because  It  would 
then  become  liable  for  treating  the 
discharges  from  the  abandoned  mine 
site.  This  Is  either  technically  or  eco- 
nomically unfeasible.  It  must  be  noted 
that  these  preexisting  discharges  were 
not  created  by  the  coal  operator  inter- 
ested in  remlnlng  the  site. 

Clearly,  If  we  are  to  achieve  full  rec- 
lamation of  these  abandoned  mine 
lands,  industry  must  be  provided  with 
an  incentive  to  remine  and  reclaim 
them.  This  Is  the  thrust  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  en- 
courage remlnlng  and  reclamation  of 
abandoned  mine  sites  by  Instituting  a 
policy  of  nondegradatlon  of  the  water 
quality.  The  amendment  basically  says 
that  if  you  go  back  and  remine  an 
abandoned  mine  site,  you  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  new  discharges  cre- 
ated by  the  remining  activity.  You 
would  not  be  responsible  for  dis- 
charges that  were  at  the  site  prior  to 
the  remlnlng  activity.  The  Important 
consideration  here  Is  that  once  the  re- 
mining  is  completed,  the  coal  operator 
would  be  responsible  for  completely 
reclaiming  the  land,  including  replac- 
ing overburden  and  insuring  revegeta- 
tion.  This  activity  would  most  certain- 
ly improve  water  quality. 

As  such,  we  are  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  allowing  discharges  of  polluted 
water  from  these  abandoned  mine 
lands  to  continue  Into  eternity,  or  with 
my  amendment,  encourage  the  recla- 
mation of  these  sites. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  this 
amendment  would  provide  a  means  to 
insure  that  all  discharges  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  permit  area,  that  water 
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quality  would  not  further  deteriorate 
and  that  abandoned  mine  lands  are 
fully  reclaimed. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the 
member  States  of  the  Interstate 
Mining  Compact  support  the  goals  of 
this  amendment.  These  States  are: 
Ohio,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Texas.  Tennessee,  Indiana. 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Maryland,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  New  Mexico, 
and  Virginia. 

I  would  add  that  while  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator believes  the  amendment  to 
be  too  broad  in  scope,  and  Is  seeking 
an  administrative  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem, he  has  stated  that  'special  meas- 
ures may  be  necessary  to  encourage  re- 
mlnlng activities  ..."  The  Administra- 
tor has  further  stated  that,  "I  under- 
stand that  this  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  remining  of 
abandoned  mines,  a  practice  that  can 
have  salutory  environmental  effects." 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  EPA  has 
been  considering  this  matter  for  over  2 
years  now,  and  it  appears  that  a  reso- 
lution which  is  national  In  scope  will 
not  be  forthcoming  In  the  near  future. 

As  H.lt.  3282  moves  toward  House 
floor  action,  let  me  assure  certain  of 
my  colleagues,  namely  Jim  Oberstar. 
Bob  Edgar,  and  Morris  Udall,  that  I 
recognize  although  do  not  completely 
agree,  with  the  concern  that  the  provi- 
sion may  be  too  broad.  For  this  reason, 
as  my  colleagues  well  know,  I  am 
working  with  some  of  our  environmen- 
talist friends  to  fashion  a  provision 
which  Incorporates  some  of  their  con- 
cerns. I  have  always  found  It  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  representatives  of 
the  environmental  community  and  I 
believe  that  our  goals  are  one  and  the 
same  in  this  matter— the  reclamation 
of  abandoned  mine  lands.* 


DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1985 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  many  hours  of  debate,  the  House 
finally  passed  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bUl  for  fiscal  year  1985.  When  I 
reflect  on  this  authorization  bill  in 
comparison  with  the  others  that  I 
have  voted  on,  I  frankly  see  very  little 
difference.  During  the  past  4  years, 
the  debate  has  been  much  the  saune— 
MX  missiles.  B-1  bombers,  cruise  and 
Pershing  missiles,  nerve  gas  and  antl- 
satelllte  weapons.  What  Is  surprising 
to  me  Is  that  even  though  we  agree 
that  a  number  of  these  large  and  ex- 
pensive weapons  acquisitions  are  of 
questionable  military  value,  the  de- 
fense authorization  continues  to  in- 
crease. The  current  authorization   is 
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twice  as  large  as  the  authorization 
when  I  arrived  in  Congress  less  than  4 
years  ago. 

I  voted  against  the  Defense  Authori- 
zation. I  did  not  cast  my  vote  in 
anger— rather,  I  cast  it  with  a  sense 
that  we  have  failed  the  American 
people.  We  have  failed  to  provide 
them  with  a  spending  package  that 
matches  clearly  stated  defense  needs 
with  well  articulated  foreign  policy 
goals.  We  have  failed  to  provide  a 
strict  cost  accountability  to  insure 
that  the  money  spent  for  defense  will 
buy  quality  hardware  at  a  fair  price. 
We  have  failed  to  consider  the  rising 
costs  of  maintaining  and  operating  the 
equipment  we  already  have,  placing  an 
increasing  burden  on  the  taxpayer  in 
years  to  come. 

This  week  we  mark  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  D-day.  When  I  read  ac- 
counts of  this  invasion.  I  am  struck  by 
the  incredible  combination  of  courage 
and  luck,  planning  and  circumstance 
that  resulted  in  the  Allied  success.  I 
am  also  struck  by  how  warfare  has 
changed  during  the  past  four  decades. 
A  similar  invasion  today  would  be  im- 
possible. The  cost  of  large-scale  war- 
fare today,  in  terms  of  civilian  casual- 
ties alone,  has  escalated  beyond  the 
most  horrible  nightmares  of  World 
War  II.  In  addition,  the  potential  for  a 
devastating  ecological  disaster  as  a 
result  of  a  nuclear  exchange  has  virtu- 
ally guaranteed  that  to  begin  a  large- 
scale  war  is  to  commit  suicide. 

During  the  past  few  months,  I  have 
received  a  large  number  of  letters 
from  constituents  in  Rhode  Island 
urging  me  to  vote  against  military 
spending.  These  letters  are  from  citi- 
zens who  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  course  that  our  country  is  taking. 
They  are  concerned  about  a  defense 
budget  that  approaches  $300  billion  at 
a  time  when  our  country  is  threatened 
by  potentially  ruinous  deficits.  They 
are  concerned  that  we  have  paid  too 
much  attention  to  acquiring  weapons 
and  too  little  for  creating  the  basis  for 
arms  reduction  talks.  I  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  repond  to  these  people 
that  the  defense  authorization  consid- 
ered in  the  House  will  provide  for  our 
country  those  elements  that  insure  a 
truly  secure  society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  technol- 
ogy for  warfare  has  outstripped  our 
ability  to  comprehend  its  potential 
damage.  While  appreciating  the 
danger  that  exists  in  our  world  today, 
I  am  less  convinced  that  ever  massive 
military  expenditures  represent  the 
liest  path  to  our  long-range  security.* 
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TRIUMPH 


HON.  C.  ROBIN  BRITT 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  BRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  relate  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  an  inspir- 
ing story  of  community  initiative  and 
involvement,  the  story  of  a  group  of 
citizens  who  sought  and  met  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  challenge. 

Recently  an  estimated  40,000  to 
45,000  people  converged  on  the  city  of 
Burlington,  N.C.  in  my  congressional 
district  to  witness  an  aerial  extrava- 
ganza called  the  Central  Tarheel  Bal- 
loon Race.  Forty-three  balloonists 
from  13  States  competed  there  for 
$9,100  in  cash  with  trophies  and  a 
grand  prize  valued  at  $10,000.  The 
prize  value  in  Burlington  was  the  larg- 
est for  any  balloon  event  on  the  entire 
east  coast.  And  the  3-day  event  fea- 
tured an  array  of  other  spectacular 
visual  displays:  ultralight  aircraft  com- 
petitions, glider  and  radio-controlled 
model  airplane  demonstrations,  air- 
shows  and  parachutist  exhibitions. 

Those  fact.s  in  themselves  made  the 
Central  Tarheel  Balloon  Race  a  phe- 
nomenal success— a  tremendous  enter- 
tainment event,  a  l)oon  to  local  retail- 
ers and  business  people  and  a  major 
promotional  coup  for  Burlington  and 
surrounding  Alamance  County.  And 
that  success  is  doubly  amazing  when 
one  considers  that  this  year's  event, 
held  over  the  weekend  of  May  the 
10th  through  the  13th.  was  the  first 
such  aerial  display  Burlington  had 
ever  hosted. 

Much  more  impressive,  however, 
than  any  crowd  or  gate  receipt  figures 
connected  with  the  event  is  the  ex- 
traordinary community  effort  that 
made  it  all  happen.  The  Central  Tar- 
heel Balloon  Race  could  never  have 
been  held  without  the  skill  and  dedica- 
tion of  literally  hundreds  of  civic- 
minded  individuals  who  worked  hard 
for  the  good  of  the  entire  community. 

This  was  clearly  a  case  in  which  ev- 
eryone pulled  together  to  surmount  lo- 
gistic and  financial  obstacles.  The  Ala- 
mance County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
local  merchants,  and  scores  of  volun- 
teers joined  forces  to  make  the  event  a 
reality. 

It  was  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as 
prime  sponsor,  that  coordinated  the 
event  and  provided  the  prize  money. 
Local  merchants  sponsored  each  bal- 
loonist, and  an  army  of  volunteers 
that  numbered  over  400  filled  in  wher- 
ever they  were  needed:  in  the  ticket 
and  concession  booths,  at  first  aid  sta- 
tions and  in  fire-prevention  roles. 

It  is  a  great  inspiration  to  me  to  see 
a  community  band  together  in  such  a 
spirited  fashion,  to  look  toward  a  diffi- 
cult project  with  enthusiasm  and  con 
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fidence  and  turn  a  formidable  chal- 
lenge into  a  resounding  success.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  organizers  in  the  Bur- 
lington area  are  already  anticipating 
the  arrival  of  100  to  125  balloonists  for 
the  Second  Annual  Central  Tarheel 
Balloon  Race  next  year. 

My  hat  is  off  to  the  people  of  Bur- 
lington and  Alamance  County  for  the 
sky-high  triumph  of  their  community 
effort.  Civic-minded  pride  is  obviously 
still  very  much  alive  in  this  Nation.* 


H.R.  3282.  THE  WATER  QUALITY 
RENEWAL  ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  register  my  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  to  H.R.  3282,  the  Water  Quality 
Renewal  Act  of  1983. 

Simply  put,  the  Water  Quality  Re- 
newal Act  has  been  watered  down. 
What  began  as  a  major  strengthening 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act— the  law  de- 
signed to  safeguard  the  purity  of  our 
country's  water— now  embodies 
changes  that,  if  enacted,  would  actual- 
ly weaken  existing  law. 

Critical  provisions  dealing  with  wet- 
lands protection  and  water  quality 
standards  were  deleted  from  the  bill. 
Other  damaging  and  costly  provisions 
were  added. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  ver- 
sion of  this  bill,  as  an  environmentally 
concerned  Member  of  Congress,  and  as 
a  Republican  who  believes  that  envi- 
ronmental protection  should  be  a  bi- 
partisan cause,  I  want  to  see  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Water  Quality  Renewal  Act 
restored. 

Several  Members  have  announced 
their  intention  to  introduce  a  set  of 
amendments  to  H.R.  3282  that  will 
give  us  a  chance  to  make  the  bill  envi- 
ronmentally sound  once  more. 

I  urge  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  their  efforts.  Let 
us  approve  what  we  started  out  with— 
an  environmentally  sensible  bill  with 
broad  support.* 


RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION  IN 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  conflict  rages  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  opposition  to  the  Sandi- 
nista  regime  mounts  in  Nicaragua,  it  is 
important  not  to  forget  the  human 
suffering  endured  by  the  minority 
groups  in  that  nation  at  the  hands  of 
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the  brutal  Sandinista  regime.  At  a 
recent  conference  on  religious  persecu- 
tion in  Nicaragua  the  heart-wrenching 
plight  of  the  Miskito  and  other  Indian 
groups  was  detailed  by  Mr.  Wycliffe 
Diego,  a  Miskito  Indian  leader.  He  was 
introduced  by  Faith  Whittlesey. 
Testimony  of  Wycliffe  Dieoo.  Indiam 

Leader 
The  East  Coast  region  of  Nic.  has  long 
been  phyBically.  historically,  and  culturally 
isolated  from  the  country's  mainstream. 
The  population  is  primarily  Indian,  mostly 
Miskito,  and  Black.  These  groups  are  tradi- 
tionally religious— Moravian,  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  Church  of  God.  Conservative  in 
manner  »nd  keenly  proud  of  their  ethnic 
uniqueness.  They  were  allowed  relative  au- 
tonomy even  under  former  Nicaraguan  dic- 
tator. Aaastasio  Somoza.  Despite  Miskito 
support  for  the  Sandinistras  against 
Somoza,  the  Nicaraguan  government  in  1979 
embarked  on  a  program  to.  as  they  call  it. 
rescue  the  AtlanUc  Coast.  Cuban  and  Nica- 
raguan personnel  began  to  flood  into  the 
area.  The  net  effect  of  this  program,  accord- 
ing to  the  human  rights  group.  Freedom 
House,  is  to:  Deprive  them  of  their  social 
and  cultural  identity,  an  identity  based  on  a 
communal  lifestyle,  a  democratically  based 
selection  of  leadership,  and  a  passable  way 
of  life  centered  on  their  churches. " 

Almost  immediately  the  Indians'  long 
cherished  autonomy  began  to  fade  away. 
This  traditional  and  freely  elected  leaders 
were  replaced  with  Sandinistan  appointed 
authorities.  Many  were  Cuban,  most  were 
strangers.  The  lives  of  the  Indians  were  re- 
drawn along  Marxist  lines. 

From  the  outset,  the  triumphant  Sandln- 
istans  experienced  difficulties  bringing  the 
Indians  under  their  domination.  Demonstra- 
tions, some  turning  violent,  broke  out  along 
the  East  coast  as  Indians  and  Blacks  pro- 
tested the  presence  of  Cuban  security  force 
advisors  and  teachers  in  1980.  Beginning  in 
1981.  thousands  of  Indians  were  evacuated 
from  communities  in  an  attempt  to  move 
the  entire  Indian  population  to  areas  under 
close  goverrunental  control.  The  reason 
given  for  this  was  the  danger  of  attacks  by 
anti-Sandinistan  forces;  however,  the  evacu- 
ations began  before  Contra  activity  along 
border  With  Honduras  began  in  earnest. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Sandinistans  have  im- 
plemented a  policy  of  Indian  ethnoclde. 
One-fourth  of  the  coast's  165,000  Indians 
are  either  in  relocation  camps  or  refugee 
camps.  One-half  of  Miskito  and  Sumo  vil- 
lages htve  been  destroyed.  One  thousand 
Indian  civilians  are  in  prison,  missing,  or 
dead.  Indian  rights  of  self-government,  land 
and  resources  have  been  abolished.  Subsist- 
ence cultivation— fishing  and  hunting— are 
strictly  controlled  to  the  point  of  non-exist- 
ence in  many  areas  and  access  to  staple 
foods  are  so  limited  that  hunger  Is  an  every- 
day problem  and  starvation  a  real  possibili- 
ty. Many  villages  have  had  no  medicine  or 
doctors  for  over  two  years.  Freedom  of 
movement  is  denied  or  severely  restricted, 
and  in  many  areas  canoes,  the  people's 
major  means  of  transport,  have  been  confis- 
cated or  their  use  prohibited.  More  than  35 
communities  have  suffered  massive  Sandin- 
istan military  invasions,  during  which  inno- 
cent civilians  are  subjected  to  arbitrary  ar- 
reste,  killings,  interrogations,  tortiues. 
rapes,  theft,  and  destruction  of  property. 
The  Sandinistans  tried  to  force  the  people 
to  divulge  the  location  of  the  Indian  secret 
base  camps  and  to  terrorize  the  villagers  so 
that  they  will  not  support  or  Join  the  mlll- 
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tary  resistance.  The  Miskitos  have  not  ac- 
cepted this  situation.  And  with  us  this 
morning  we  have  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Indian  group,  Wycliffe  Diego.  He  is  co- 
founder  of  Alpromiso,  an  Indian  organiza- 
tion formed  in  1973  to  protect  Indian  auton- 
omy and  tribal  land  from  the  Somoza 
regime.  After  the  Sandinistas  came  to 
power,  he  coordinated  Misurasata,  a  cre- 
ation of  the  Sandinistan  government  to 
foster  cooperation  between  the  Indians  and 
the  regime.  Mr.  Diego  is  now  the  coordina- 
tor of  the  political  commission  of  Misura,  an 
organization  comprising  the  Miskito,  Sumo. 
and  Rama  Indian  tribes  in  opposition  to  the 
Sandinistan  regime.  Will  you  kindly  wel- 
come to  our  podium  today,  Mr.  Wycliffe 
Diego.  Mr.  Diego  will  be  assisted  by  Donald 
Barnes  from  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Diego.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to 
greet  all  of  you  on  behalf  of  our  organiza- 
tion of  the  Miskitos,  Sumos,  and  Ramas  and 
Drumans.  At  tne  present  time,  this  current 
junction  of  world  history— not  enough  is 
known  about  the  Communist  system 
throughout  the  world.  It's  not  something 
that  would  surprise  you,  but  we're  always 
trying  to  bring  out  more  information  about 
this  problem  of  Communists  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Moravian  church  came  into  Nicara- 
gua on  the  17th  of  March  in  1849.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  the  Moravian  church  population  was 
composed  of  Miskitos,  Blacks,  Ramas.  and 
Sumos  Indians.  Twenty-five  percent  of  this 
same  population  are  Roman  Catholic.  The 
rest  belong  either  to  the  Church  of  God  or 
are  Baptists,  Anglicans,  Adventists,  or 
belong  to  some  other  denomination. 

When  the  Moravian  missionaries  came  to 
Nicaragua  in  1849,  they  came  bearing  the 
Word  of  God,  bearing  the  message  to  the 
people— the  message  of  love.  They  not  only 
brought  with  them  the  Word  of  God,  but 
they  also  brought  with  them  the  means  of 
educating  the  people  and  medical  care.  The 
roots  of  the  Moravian  church  are  in  Germa- 
ny. The  father  was  called  Juan  Busch.  The 
Moravian  church  has  been  in  existence  for 
over    500    years.    In    1937,    the    Moravian 
church  in  Nicaragua  built  a  Bible  Institute 
in  Ve  Los  Cardos  and  several  pastors  grad- 
uated  from   the    Institute.    And   the   total 
number    of    pastors    that    the    Moravian 
church  has  in  my  country  is  127.  The  Mora- 
vian church  has  a  total  of  128  individual 
churches  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  had 
two  large  schools,  one  in  Bluefields  and  one 
in  Puerto  Cabezas.  They  built  two  large  hos- 
pitals, one  in  Puerta  Cabezas  and  one  in  Bil- 
waskarma.   They   also   built   several   small 
clinics,  smaller  communities.  In  1964.  Tomas 
Borge  came  into  the  Ria  Coco  area:  he  went 
Into  the  Moravian  church  in  Raiti.  He  came 
in  like  a  sheep,  speaking  well  of  church 
work,  and  the  Indians  believed  the  word 
spoken  by  Tomas  Borge.  And  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1964  the  Indians  gave  their  support 
to  the  revolution.  Because  the  Indians  have 
been  suffering  for  several  years,  under  the 
oppression  of  the  government  of  Nicaragua, 
and  the  Indians  have  been  awaiting  a  vision 
to  attain  progress  in  the  future.  But  then 
after  the  1979  revolution,  for  the  first  two 
months,  the  representatives  of  the  Sandinis- 
tan government  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Indians. 

In  1981,  the  Sandinistas  burned  5,000 
dwellings  in  Rio  Coco,  and  69  communities. 
They  burned  57  churches.  They  are  at  the 
present  time  using  several  of  these  churches 
as  local  headquarters. 

The  BUwaskarma,  which  is  such  a  large 
institute,  is  now  a  barracks.  The  same  thing 
happened  with  the  rest  of  the  churches. 
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They  killed  3  Moravian  pastors,  Olfilario 
Yutan,   Mario   Peralta,   and   Pudi  Simons. 
They   arrested  eight   pastors:   Maurice  VI- 
daurr,  Efrain  Omier\  Santos  Cleban.  Yurln- 
tin  Toledo,  Sanalio  Patron,  Abel  Flores,  Ser- 
minio  Nicho,  Iginio  Morazan,  Pedro  Bello, 
Angel  Bello,  Adrian  Pasquier,  and  Finida 
Wilson.   On   December   of    1983,   they   an- 
nounced their  famous  amnesty,  but  this  did 
not  help  these  pastors  at  all.  They  tortured 
them  in  several  ways.  And  they  also  killed 
two  Roman  Catholic  pastors— Roberto  Per- 
alta and  Fernando  Justiniano.  A  total  of 
twenty-six   Moravian  pastors  have  fled  J-o 
Honduras     refugee     camps.     Among     the 
twenty-six    Miskitos    and    Sumos    include: 
Silvio   Diaz,  Mullins  Tilleth.   Genaro  Bell. 
Nabuth    Zacarias.    Alberto    Frais.    Amaldo 
Pedro,     Ignacio     Macdeth,     Celso     Perez, 
Donald   Peralta,    Milano   Enriques,    Daniel 
Gonzalez  and  Rodolfo  Rivera.  A  great  deal 
of  pressure  is  on  the  Moravian  church  pas- 
tors in  Nicaragua.  They  are  not  really  free 
to  preach  their  sermons  as  they  would  like. 
Because  of  the  military  control  and  pres- 
sure, not  only  on  the  Moravian  churches, 
but  on  the  other  evangelical  denominations, 
as  well  as  the  Catholic  churches.  Starting 
six  months  ago,  the  pastors  have  to  present 
their  sermons  to  the  comandantes  before 
they    %an    deliver    their    sermon.    At    the 
present  time,  however,  they  have  been  al- 
lowed   a    certain    amount    of    freedom    to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Not  only  that,  but  in  my 
country,  Nicaragua,  the  military  exert  great 
control  over  all  of  the  people,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  Zelaya.  The  Indians  are  not 
allowed  to  work  their  fields  in  the  moun- 
tains to  sow  their  crops,  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  fish,  they  are  not  allowed  to  hunt, 
and  so  on  a  daily  basis  we  see  young  people 
and    children    and    old    people    dying    of 
hunger. 

This  is  not  only  happening  in  Nicaragua. 
This  is  also  happening  in  the  refugee  camps 
in  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica.  And  the  chil- 
dren are  dying  daily  because  of  hunger  and 
lack  of  medicine.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  some  20.000  Miskito  Indians  that  have 
sought  refuge  in  Honduras  and  another 
6,000  or  7.000  in  Costa  Rica.  And  there  are 
some  3,000  to  4,000  Indians  that  have  either 
got  killed  or  otherwise  disappeared.  We 
have  searched  for  them  in  the  jails  and  were 
not  able  to  find  them.  At  the  present  time,  a 
large  number  of  them  are  in  jail  or  in  con- 
centration camps  located  in  Nicaragua,  in 
the  Zelaya,  and  in  the  Pacific  areas. 

And  so  we  have  appealed  to  a  number  of 
government  organizations  and  other  organi- 
zations throughout  the  world  that  are  de- 
voted to  the  defense  of  human  rights,  orga- 
nizations that  speak  of  human  rights.  We 
said,  "Where  were  you  when  the  human 
rights  of  Indians  are  concerned?  " 

In  1979,  when  the  Sandinistans  came  to 
power,  they  promised  the  countries 
throughout  the  world  that  they  were  going 
to  defend  and  protect  human  rights.  But 
since  that  time  that  they  have  been  in 
power,  they  have  been  in  constant  violation 
of  the  human  rights  of  the  Indians.  And  so 
we  ask  that  these  organizations  provide  us 
with  moral  support  because  what  will 
happen  if  they  do  not— within  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  all  of  the  Miskito,  Sumo  and  Rama 
Indians  will  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  that  will  be  the  fault  of  all  of 
these  organizations  that  talk  so  much  about 
human  rights.  Throughout  the  world  now. 
we  find  that  people  don't  want  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Nicaraguan,  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on  in  our  country.  This  is  the  end  of 
our    presentation,    I    will    be    happy    to 
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answer— to   try    to   answer— any   questions 
you  may  have. 

Qdbstioms.  First  of  all  I  think  that  these 
statements  that  have  gone  back  and  forth- 
these  gentlemen  and  those  gentlemen 
should  get  their  heads  together.  Secondly,  I 
know  we're  all  aware  that  Pope  John  has 
gone  throughout  the  world  and  he  has  said 
that  the  interest  in  human  beings'  lives— 
whether  they  are  priests,  human  beings- 
whatever  country,  he  said  they  must  be 
saved.  And  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  said 
that  the  Jewish  element  was  weak,  that's 
not  true.  We  In  this  room  know  that  the 
Jewish  element  and  the  Catholic  element 
whenever  present  in  a  country  It  is  because 
It  has  authority  behind  it.  so  naturally  we 
must  do  away  with  those.  But.  what  I'm  in- 
terested in.  is  because  I  am  an  American 
Indian,  is  to  the  gentlemen— what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  Indian  children— the  popula- 
tion that  we  know  has  been  killed— what 
about  that  population  that  has  been  grow 
ing  because  they  are  the  citizens  of  tomor- 
row, what  measures  are  being  taken  to  make 
sure  that  that  population  remains  as  the 
numbers  increase? 

Wycutf  Disco.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  outset.  80%  of  the  Indian  population  of 
your  country  (The  U.S.)  supported  the  San 
dinista  revolution.  As  for  me,  I've  visited 
several  agencies  in  the  U.S.  that  deal  with 
Indian  affairs;  and  I'd  like  to  say  out  of  all 
the  peoples  in  the  world  that  have  suffered, 
the  Indians  have  suffered  the  most. 

That  happened  in  the  U.S.  when  so  many 
of  the  Indians  were  killed— in  Central  Amer 
ica  and  South  America— throughout  the 
hemisphere.  At  the  present  time  the  white 
people  who  are  coming  from  Russia  and 
other  areas  of  the  world,  the  bombs  used  to 
bomb  communities  are  foreign  bombs.  In 
1982.  the  Sumo  Indian  children.  75  of  them. 
were  put  on  a  helicopter  as  cargo,  and  they 
were  going  to  be  taken  to  another  area  of 
the  country.  The  helicopter  went  down,  and 
all  of  these  children  were  killed.  But  you 
don't  hear  anyone  in  the  world  talking 
at>out  this. 

Now  at  the  present  time,  the  Sandinistas 
are  taking  out  13  and  14  year  old  boys  and 
sending  them  to  the  border  as  cannon 
fodder.  But  the  world  is  silent  on  this.  And 
the  Sandinista  have  taken  away  a  lot  of  the 
Miskito  children  and  Sumo  away  from  their 
parents  and  they're  in  an  institution  being 
taken  care  of  by  the  Sandinistas.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  communicate  with  their  par- 
ents. And  we  try  and  tell  this  to  the  world, 
but  nobody  seems  to  want  to  believe  us.  At 
the  present  time,  in  concentration  camps  we 
have  the  Miskito.  Sumo  and  Rama  Indian 
children  dying  at  the  rate  of  15-20  per  day. 
And  every  day  in  the  refugee  camps  in  Hon- 
duras and  Mocoron  and  Costa  Rica  we  have 
12-13  of  these  children  dying— every  day. 
And  if  you  can  visit  for  example,  the  refu- 
gee camp  in  Mocoron.  you'd  see  these  chil- 
dren are  ninning  around  stark  naked— they 
have  no  clothing  at  all. 

The  American  Indians  have  told  the  San- 
dinistas not  to  do  these  things.  And  we  hope 
to  continue  to  get  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  And  as  for  the  Church  that 
preaches  peace  and  love,  we  would  like  to 
ask  you  where  is  your  love.  t>ecause  the 
world  cannot  exist  without  love.  You  can 
say  all  the  pretty  words  that  you  wish,  but 
without  love  we  cannot  bring  peace  into  the 
world.  God  says  that  he  loves  you.  And 
where  is  this  love  evidenced?  There  are 
many  people  in  this  world  who  show  more 
love  and  respect  for  a  dog  than  they  would 
for  a  human  being.  I  think  you  have  a  law 
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here  in  the  United  States  that  if  you  kill  a 
dog,  you  can  go  to  Jail  .  .  .  And  I  think  that 
in  Nicaragua  now  we  have  to  consider 
people  are  being  treated  like  dogs.* 
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Thursday,  June  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Wine  Institute  of  California  on  June 
11,  1984,  and  its  contribution  to  the  re- 
markable growth  and  quality  reputa- 
tion of  the  California  wine  industry. 
The  Wine  Institute  has  proudly  served 
as  the  trade  association  of  California 
winegrowers  since  1934. 

As  a  result  of  its  various  efforts,  the 
Wine  Institute  has  l)een  instrumental 
in  the  development  of  the  California 
wine  industry  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  State's  economy.  Furthermore, 
it  has  played  a  major  role  in  establish- 
ing California  wine  as  an  ambassador 
for  the  State.  lx)th  within  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world.  The  Wine 
Institute  has  been  persistent  in  its  ef- 
forts to  lessen  the  restrictive  barriers 
hampering  the  sale  of  California  wine 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  Wine  Institute  has  played  an  in- 
tegral part  in  bringing  the  California 
wine  industry  to  a  truly  world-class 
stature.  Through  consumer  education, 
it  has  been  dedicated  to  promoting  the 
healthful  aspects  of  enjoying  wine  and 
its  proper  use  as  a  Ijeverage  of  modera- 
tion, as  well  as  promoting  the  pleas- 
ures and  diverse  virtues  that  Califor- 
nia wine  has  to  offer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  formally  acknowledge  the 
achievements  and  50  years  of  out- 
standing service  of  the  Wine  Institute 
to  California's  wine  industry  and  to 
extend  my  sincere  good  wishes  for  the 
Institutes  continued  success  in  the 
future.# 
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FUELS  CORPORATION  FTfNDING 
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or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1984 

m  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  H.R.  5772.  a  bill  to  re- 
shape the  Nation's  synthetic  fuels  pro- 
gram while  reducing  its  estimated 
total  cost  by  $9.5  billion. 

This  legislation  would  rescind  $9.5 
billion  of  the  $19  billion  already  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation.  It  would  also 
limit  the  use  of  the  remaining  funds  to 
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those  projects  whose  products  will  not 
cost  significantly  more  than  the  pro- 
jected market  price  of  competing 
fuels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  original 
cosponsors  of  legislation  to  create  the 
synthetic  fuels  program,  I  have  been 
strongly  supportive  of  measures  to 
permit  the  United  States  to  reduce  its 
dependence  on  costly,  imported  fossil 
fuels.  Especially  for  those  of  us  in  New 
EIngland,  synthetic  fuels  appeared  to 
be  a  good  place  to  invest  our  energy 
research  and  development  dollars. 

But  conditions  have  changed  dra- 
matically since  Congress  created  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  in  1980. 
As  the  New  York  Times  editorialized 
last  week  in  a  piece  appropriately 
titled  "The  Sin  in  Synfuels,"  it  is  time 
to  take  another  look. 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out, 
the  Synfuels  Corporation  was  created 
to  hurry  along  production  of  substi- 
tutes for  scarce  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Four  years  later,  scarcity  has  turned 
to  glut,  and  the  Corporation  has  little 
to  show  for  its  efforts  beyond  a  record 
of  bad  management  and  a  whiff  of 
scandal, 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  there  are 
those  who  advocate  that  the  Synfuels 
Corporation  be  completely  terminated, 
I  think  that  this  is  at  the  very  least  a 
beneficial,  immediate  step  to  be  taken. 
At  a  time  of  astronomical  budget  defi- 
cits, let  us  rescind  $9  billion,  and  redi- 
rect the  Corporations  efforts.  But  let 
us  not  throw  out  the  baby  with  the 
bathwater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  circulating  a 
dear  colleague  on  this  measure,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  H.R. 
5772. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

The  Sin  in  Synfuels 

Does  America  need  subsidized  synthetic 
fuels?  In  1980  Congress  was  sure  it  did,  and 
created  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to 
hurry  along  production  of  substitutes  for 
scarce  oil  and  natural  gas.  Four  years  later 
scarcity  has  turned  to  glut,  and  the  corpora- 
tion has  little  to  show  for  its  efforts  beyond 
a  record  of  bad  management  and  a  whiff  of 
scandal. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  pressing, 
with  bipartisan  support,  to  narrow  the  cor- 
porations  mission  and  cut  its  funding  by 
half.  Mr  Reagan  is  on  the  right  track.  Con- 
gress might  even  l)e  tempted  to  go  a  step 
further,  dumping  the  corporation  altogeth- 
er and  shifting  control  of  its  projects  to  the 
Energy  Department. 

The  right  answer  to  potential  energy 
crises  like  the  present  turmoil  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  ts  natural  fuel,  stored  in  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve,  not  synthetic.  But 
there's  still  a  solid  case  to  be  made  for  syn- 
thetic fuel  development  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  the  rationale  for  subsidizing  it  were 
discredited  along  with  the  subsidizers. 

Congress  gave  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration $15  billion  with  little  guidance  other 
than  a  goal  of  producing  500.000  barrels  of 
liquid  and  gas  fuel  a  day  by  1987.  Perhaps 
no  managers  could  have  spent  so  much 
wisely   and  quickly.   But  the  second-raters 
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appointed  by  the  Rewan  Administration 
clearly  had  little  idea  of  how  to  do  it— and 
even  less  at>out  the  propriety  of  handing  out 
cash  to  companies  in  which  they  had  an  in- 
terest. 

The  corporation's  defensible  investments, 
in  developing  medium-scale  coal  gasification 
and  shale  oil  plants,  were  inherited  from 
Energy  Department  planners.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  particular  logic  to  the  cor- 
poration's subsequent  Investments  in  virtu- 
ally useless  or  technologically  redundant  fa- 
cilities—except the  bureaucratic  urge  to 
commit  $15  billion  before  Congress  had 
second  thoughts.  Mr.  Reagan  now  wante  to 
reduce  the  corporation's  spending  authority 
to  about  $7  billion  and  limit  subsidies  to 
projects  that  could  produce  synthetic  fuels 
at  competitive  prices. 

It  makes  sense  to  stop  scattering  subsidies 
for  the  development  of  technologies  already 
well  understood  like  heavy  oil  extraction. 
There's  also  no  point  in  investing  in  obvi- 
ously uneconomic  technologies,  like  conver- 
sion of  peat  to  alcohol.  And  it  makes  little 
sense  to  sutisidize  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties to  produce  synfuels  in  large  volume.  No 
standby  capacity  can  conceivably  make 
enough  fuel  to  offset  oil  lost  in  a  short-term 
emergency.  That's  the  Job  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

But  there  could  be  a  big  payoff  in  modest 
research  and  development  of  efficient  coal 
gasification  and  oil  shale  extraction  technol- 
ogies. With  synfuel  technologies  perfected, 
ready  to  go  at  any  time  of  longer-term 
shortage,  private  industry  could  respond 
rapidly  and  minimize  the  dislocations  in  the 
economy. 

At  moftt,  that  effort  can  be  conducted  by  a 
trimmed-down  corporation  with  new  man- 
agement and  senior  staff.  Better  still,  the 
synfuel  program  could  be  moved  into  the 
Energy  Department,  which  has  had  experi- 
ence and  some  success  in  R&D.  The  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  has  been  a  waste 
of  money.  Synthetic  fuels  aren't.* 
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Covering  the  Hartford  and  western 
Massachusetts  area  as  the  Springfield 
Jewish  Ledger,  the  paper  evolved  into 
three  weekly  editions:  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  and  Bridgeport.  Each  provides 
unique  in-depth  coverage  of  topics  of 
interest  to  its  community. 

Under  the  present  leadership  of  pub- 
lisher Shirley  W.  Bunis  and  editor 
Berthold  Gaster,  the  Connecticut 
Jewish  Ledger  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  respected  and  com- 
prehensive Jewish  newspapers. 

Connecticut  is  fortunate  to  have  the 
Jewish  Ledger.  It  has  given  us  55  years 
of  dedicated  service,  and  has  enriched 
our  community.  Personally,  and  on 
behalf  of  its  many  readers,  I  congratu- 
late the  Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger  on 
its  55th  anniversary,  and  look  forward 
to  many  years  of  informative  read- 
ing.* 


HONORING  THE  55TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  THE  CONNECTICUT 
JEWISH  LEE>GER 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

I  OP  comracncuT 

IN  T^IE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1984 

m  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month,  the  Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger 
celebrates  its  55th  anniversary.  Pound- 
ed as  a  weeldy  newspaper  in  Hartford 
in  1929  by  two  distinguished  communi- 
ty leaders.  Mr.  Samuel  Neusner  and 
Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Peldman,  the 
Ledger  has  been  an  important  source 
of  news  and  information  for  and  about 
the  Jewish  community  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

The  Ledger's  success  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  faithful  adherence  to  its  stated 
goal  to  be  a  "journal  of  interest  to  this 
community."  It  has  observed  and 
chronicled  the  inarch  of  history  from 
the  despair  of  the  Great  Depression  to 
the  horror  of  the  Holocaust;  from  the 
Joyous  creation  of  the  Jewish  state  of 
Israel  to  vigilant  advocacy  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jews.  It  has  fulfilled  its  mission 
with  fortitude  and  precision. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  COMPE- 
TENCY FOR  AMERICAN  CITI- 
ZENS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  working  to  bring  at- 
tention to,  and  to  address,  the  critical 
need  for  increasing  the  foreign  lan- 
guage competency  of  American  citi- 
zens. As  is  noted  in  H.R.  2708,  the 
"Foreign  Language  Assistance  for  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1983,"  which 
passed  the  House  last  February,  the 
economic  and  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  at  stake  in  the  strug- 
gle to  improve  the  quality  and  quanti- 
ty of  foreign  language  instruction  and 
study. 

The  following  article,  which  recently 
came  to  my  attention,  outlines  the 
positive  response  of  the  Baltimore 
City  public  schools  to  the  challenge 
posed  by  this  issue.  The  Baltimore 
schools  not  only  have  raised  their  for- 
eign language  requirements,  but  also 
have  been  working  to  help  their  teach- 
ers provide  better  instruction.  These 
efforts  in  Baltimore  serve  both  as  a 
model,  and  as  a  very  encouraging  sign. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  American  School  Board  Journal, 
June  1984] 
Our  Schools  Are  Fortifying  Foreign 
Language  Study 
(By  Robert  L.  Walker) 

Most  Americans— especially  students— are 
tongue-tied  when  it  comes  to  speaking  in  a 
foreign  language.  Five  years  after  a  presi- 
dential commission  concluded  that  "Ameri- 
cans' incompetence  in  foreign  languages  is 
nothing  short  of  scandalous."  most  U.S. 
school  systems  are  just  beginning  to  pay  re- 
newed attention  to  foreign  languages.  (At 
one  time  a  standard  feature  of  many  high 
school  curriculums,  foreign  language  re- 
quirements began  to  decline  with  the  advent 
of  course  diversity  in  the  1960s  and  '70s.) 
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At  the  request  of  Education  Secretary  T. 
H.  Bell,  a  21-member  National  Advisory 
Board  on  International  Education  Programs 
recently  published  a  report  that  lays  the  re- 
sponsibility for  improving  the  caliber  of  for- 
eign language  instruction  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  local  school  systems.  The  1979 
commission,  by  contrast,  had  recommended 
a  large  federal  role— including  federal 
funds— to  increase  foreign  language  profi- 
ciency. 

All  the  recent  attention  lavished  on  the 
subject,  has  helped  push  the  Baltimore  City 
public  schools  to  develop  a  more  complete 
approach  to  foreign  language  study.  In 
1982,  our  school  board  adopted  a  plan  that 
mandated  four  years  of  instruction  in  a 
single  foreign  language  for  college-bound 
students  and  at  least  one  year  of  instruction 
for  other  high  school  students.  What's 
more,  every  middle  and  Junior  high  school 
student  must  take  at  least  two  years  of  a 
single  foreign  language,  and  an  experiment 
is  under  way  in  eight  elementary  schools  to 
teach  foreign  languages  to  fourth  graders. 

The  cost  of  these  measures  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  figure,  because  once  the  school  board 
decided  to  push  foreign  languages,  it  left 
principals  to  decide  how  they  would  shift 
curriculums  to  adapt  to  the  new  language 
requirements.  Many  simply  cut  out  some 
elective  courses  and  hired  foreign  language 
teachers  with  existing  funds.  Our  best  esti- 
mate is  that  we've  spent  some  $146,000  in 
two  years. 

Finding  and  hiring  qualified  language 
teachers  has  been  a  larger  problem  than 
finding  funds.  Last  year,  we  started  the  se- 
mester with  ten  spots  unfilled;  most  of  these 
positions  were  not  filled  permanently  until 
the  semester  was  nearly  over.  Substitutes 
and  current  staff  members  with  any  foreign 
language  background  were  pressed  into  serv- 
ice during  the  interim.  The  fact  that  we 
could  not  find  qualified  teachers  in  a  city 
the  size  of  Baltimore  only  reaffirms  the 
presidential  commission's  assertion  that  for- 
eign language  instruction  has  been  danger- 
ously ignored  by  schools  and  teacher-prepa- 
ration colleges  in  recent  years.  One  hopeful 
sign:  Approximately  70  colleges  nationwide 
have  reinstated  foreign  language  require- 
ments for  admission  or  graduation. 

Parental  response  to  Baltimore's  language 
program  is  encouraging.  Not  one  parent  has 
complained,  and  many  have  written  or  have 
called  to  compliment  the  school  board  for 
its  stance.  What's  more,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  recently 
awarded  our  schools  a  grajit  of  $176,000  to 
train  foreign  language  teachers  in  the  next 
three  years.  The  grant,  awarded  to  the 
school  system  in  conjunction  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  (Baltimore  campus), 
will  offer  intensive  summer  instruction  to  40 
teachers  who  want  to  learn  techniques  for 
teaching  foreign  languages. 

Example:  Teachers  will  learn  to  integrate 
music,  art,  and  literature  from  various  coun- 
tries into  language  instruction,  which  makes 
the  tedious  points  of  grammar  and  conver- 
sation somewhat  more  palatable.  The  aim  is 
to  promote  understanding  of  countries  and 
cultures  as  well  as  fluency  in  language. 

We  also  have  scheduled  inservice  work- 
shops for  all  foreign  language  teachers. 
Most  of  the  cost  is  covered  by  private  fund- 
ing arranged  through  School  Board  Member 
Robert  C.  Embry  Jr.,  a  former  assistant  sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Although  the  Baltimore  program  is  in  its 
early  stages,  we've  already  logged  inquiries 
about  it  from  across  the  U.S.  School  Board 
members  and  parents  ask  how  similar  pro- 
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gnuns  can  be  set  up  in  their  schools.  We  tell 
them  that  our  foreign  language  program 
isn't  patterned  exactly  on  the  recent  recom 
mendations  of  the  National  Advisory  Board 
on  International  Education  Programs,  but 
that  the  Iwards  suggestions  are  a  good 
starting  point.  The  pertinent  suggestions: 

Local  school  systems  should  give  students 
the  opportunity  to  start  studying  a  foreign 
language  in  the  earliest  years  of  their  edu 
cation  and  to  continue  the  study  of  the 
same  language  until  they  are  functionally 
proficient. 

School  systems  should  launch  talent 
searches  for  students  with  high  foreign  Ian 
guage  ability,  and  those  students  should  be 
given  the  chance  to  pursue  advanced  study 
in.  for  example,  magnet  or  international 
high  schools  or  abroad. 

Cooperation  between  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  postsecondary  schools  should  be 
strengthened,  so  that  a  student  can  contin- 
ue study  in  a  language  from  the  early  years 
through  high  school. 

Certification  of  future  foreign  language 
teachers  should  require  language  proficien- 
cy and  teaching  ability  as  well  as  knowledge 
of  the  people,  history,  and  Institutions  of 
the  country  or  region  in  which  the  language 
is  spoken. 

An  international  perspective  should  be  in- 
fused into  all  .schools'  basic  .social  studies 
courses,  including  history,  geography,  and 
political  science. 

Textbooks  in  all  subjects  should  be  re- 
viewed or  revised  to  include  a  more  interna- 
tional perspective. 

All  teachers  of  foreign  languages  should 
be  encouraged  lo  enhance  their  skills 
through  teaching  and  studying  abroad. 

The  national  advisory  troard's  report  de- 
scribes U.S.  indifference  to  foreign  lan- 
guages and  cultures  "  as  unique  among  the 
advanced  industrial  countries'  and  a 
■'source  of  national  embarrassment  "  We  in 
Baltimore  are  doing  our  best  to  avoid  this 
embarrassment  while  teaching  kids  valuable 
skills. 

For  more  information  on  the  Baltimore 
foreign  language  program,  send  Inquiries  to 
The  Board  of  School  Commissioners.  De- 
partment of  Education.  3  E.  25th  St..  Balti 
more  21218.  For  copies  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Board  of  International  Education  Pro 
gram  report,  write  to  Kenneth  Whitehead. 
Director.  International  Education  Pro- 
grams, U.S.  Department  of  Education.  400 
Maryland  Ave.  S.W..  Washington.  DC. 
20202.  And  for  information  about  foreign 
language  and  international  studies  in  gener- 
al, write  to  Rose  L.  Hayden.  Executive  Di- 
rector. National  Council  on  Foreign  Lan- 
guage and  International  Studies,  605  Third 
Ave..  New  York  10158.» 


THE  AGING  VETERAN  AND 
HEALTH  CARE  PLANNING 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1984 

•  Mr,  EDGAR,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
2,  1984  issue  of  the  National  Journal 
contained  a  comprehensive  article  re- 
viewing the  challenges  we  face  now 
and  in  the  coming  years  in  providing 
care  through  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's medical  system  for  an  aging 
veteran  population  that  is  rapidly 
growing  In  size  and  need. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  and  Health 
Care,  which  I  chair,  has  launched  a 
major  effort  over  the  past  2  years  to 
analyze  this  mounting  crisis  in  order 
to  be  In  a  position  to  present  concrete, 
long-term,  solutions  to  the  Congress, 
As  the  article  suggests,  these  solutions 
must  require  a  concerted  effort  to  bal- 
ance cost,  politics,  medical  demand, 
and  a  continuing  commitment  for 
those  who  have  served  in  defense  of 
this  Nation.  Still,  the  VA  medical 
budget  represents  only  2.5  percent  of 
all  national  health  care  expenditures. 
And,  despite  budget  increases  over  the 
years,  the  actual  spending  power  of 
those  budgets  has  remained  fairly  con- 
stant in  terms  of  real  dollars,  even  at  a 
time  of  rapid. y  rising  demand. 

But  I  think  it  important  to  point  out 
that  attempting  to  come  to  grips  with 
how  we  are  going  to  provide  quality 
health  care  for  an  aging  veteran  popu- 
lation is  only  symptomatic  of  the  long- 
term  crisis  facing  all  American  health 
care  in  providing  medical  .services  for  a 
general  population  that  is  living 
longer  and  slaying  older  longer  than 
ever  before.  The  VA  is  a  major  nation- 
al medical  resource.  But  it  cannot 
stand  alone.  The  challenges  facing  the 
VA  must  be  viewed  in  concert  with  the 
public  and  private  health  care  commu- 
nity as  part  of  a  national  respon.se  to  a 
growing  health  care  crisis  in  America 
today. 

The  article  follows: 

[Health  Report) 

When  a  Booming  Population  of  Old  Vets 

Checks  in  foi;  VA  Health  Care.  Look  Out 

(By  Linda  E.  Dcmkovichi 

tin  an  election  year,  the  policy  options  for 
handling  the  coming  bulge  of  elderly  veter- 
ans are  ticklish:  spending  more  on  VA  bene- 
fits or  .scaling  back  on  care  ] 

A  population  boom  of  aging  veterans  Is 
just  around  the  corner,  and  no  one  is  more 
keenly  aware  of  it  than  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration iVA)  Anticipating  increasing 
demands  for  health  care,  the  agency  is  look- 
ing for  fresh  approaches  lo  nursing  care  and 
ways  to  rejuvenate  its  aging  system  of  hos- 
pitals. 

But  solutions  remain  elusive  because  of 
the  ticklish  budgetary  choices  involved.  On 
the  one  hanJ.  there  is  the  multibilllon- 
dollar  price  tag  on  plans  that  would  accom- 
modate the  medical  needs  of  elderly  veter- 
ans. On  the  ether,  there  is  the  sure  public 
outcry  over  ilternative  plans  that  would 
scale  back  benefits  to  a  group  widely  regard- 
ed as  deserving  of  public  support.  The  clock 
ticks,  but  in  this  election  year,  policy 
makers  are  keeping  conspicuously  quiet 
about  their  plans  for  elderly  veterans. 

The  demographics  provide  a  preview  of 
the  coming  health  care  crunch.  In  1976, 
there  were  2.3  million  veterar^s  65  and  older; 
today,  there  are  4  million.  By  1990,  the 
number  will  grow  to  7.2  million  and  by  2000, 
to  9  million.  Part  of  that  increase  is  due  to 
gains  in  longevity;  in  1976,  128.000  veterans 
were  85  ana  older;  next  year,  there  will  be 
231.000  in  that  category  and  at  the  end  of 
the  century.  303.000. 

Once  they  turn  65.  veterans  are  automati- 
cally eligible  for  free  health  care  in  VA  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes  or  under  VA  con- 
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tracts  in  private  and  state  facilities.  Under 
the  law,  the  agency's  highest  priority  is  to 
care  for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, no  matter  what  their  age.  Others 
are  treated  on  the  basis  of  space  available, 
with  first  priority  given  to  the  elderly  and 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their 
care. 

As  they  age.  many  veterans  will  need  a 
mix  of  acute  and  long-term  health  care  that 
the  VA  medical  care  system,  with  144  acute 
care  hospitals  and  101  nursing  homes,  is  not 
equipped  to  provide.  Those  facilities  average 
an  85  per  cent  occupancy  rate,  and  in  some 
areas  there  are  waiting  lists  for  VA  nursing 
homes.  Nor  is  the  VA's  budget  big  enough  to 
contract  with  public  or  private  providers 
outside  the  system  to  deliver  the  needed 
level  of  care.  Currently,  the  agency  con- 
tracts for  nursing  home  care  in  more  than 
3.000  community  nursing  homes  and  subsi- 
dizes care  in  48  state  veterans'  home. 

According  to  an  April  report  released  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO). 
outlays  for  VA  health  care  could  increase  to 
a-s  much  a.s  $15.4  billion  by  1990  if  demands 
are  to  be  satisfied  and  no  changes  in  the 
agency's  way  of  doing  business  are  made.  In 
1983.  total  medical  outlays  for  the  VA  were 
$8.3  billion;  In  1973.  they  were  $2.7  billion. 
Part  of  the  increase  results  from  the  grow- 
ing ranks  of  elderly  veterans  and  part  from 
rising  medical  costs. 

On  top  of  that,  the  CBO  said,  the  agency 
would  have  to  spend  $400  million  by  1990— 
and  at  least  $900  million  by  1995— to  con- 
struct new  nursing  home  facilities.  Renova- 
tion of  VA  hospitals  would  add  $2.9  billion 
by  1990.  and  cutting  that  cost  by  reducing 
patlenu'  lengths  of  stay  would  simply 
double  nursing  home  construction  costs,  it 
said. 

Aware  of  the  system's  shortcomings,  the 
VA's  department  of  medicine  and  surgery 
has  started  to  coordinate  its  plans  for  pro- 
viding long-term  care  with  community  and 
private  health  groups. 

The  outreach  effort  began  last  October, 
when  the  agency  joined  Harvard  Universi- 
ty's health  policy  division  In  sponsoring  a 
conference  on  community  responses  to  the 
needs  of  older  veterans.  In  September,  it  is 
planning  another  conference  with  the 
American  Health  Planning  Association,  that 
will  focus  on  the  long-term  care  needs  of  the 
elderly  population  as  a  whole  and  try  to  sort 
out  the  overlaps  and  conflicts  in  the  various 
programs  aimed  at  helping  them. 

The  decision  to  collaborate  with  outside 
groups  marks  a  dramatic  departure  for  the 
VA.  which  has  long  flaunted  its  independ- 
ence from  other  federal  health  agencies  and 
programs.  Given  the  realities  of  the  budget 
and  the  extent  of  the  need,  an  agency  offi- 
cial said,  its  critical  that  all  of  the  players 
play  together." 

At  the  same  time,  attempts  by  the  VA  to 
develop  a  plan  for  handling  the  problems  of 
the  veteran  population,  under  way  for  the 
past  18  months,  have  been  frustrated,  and 
there  has  been  much  finger  pointing  to  es- 
tablish the  blame. 

VA  officials  say  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  has  held  up  re- 
lease of  the  plan  because  of  cost  concerns. 
OMB  speculates  that  someone  within  the 
VA  itself— perhaps  even  the  agency's  admin- 
istrator, Harry  N.  Walters— may  have  t>een 
dissatisfied  with  the  original  version  of  the 
plan  and  pulled  it  back  for  additional  work. 

Both  sides  suggest  that  the  White  House, 
which  is  studying  health  care  options  for 
veterans,    has   an   interest   in   keeping   the 
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issue  from  surfacing  before  the  November 
election. 

The  Administration  is  looking  at  any- 
thing that  can  be  hinted  at  to  save  money, 
no  matter  how  much  pain  and  suffering 
such  cuts  would  cause,  a  VA  official  said. 
But  its  main  aim  now.  he  speculated,  is  to 
keep  the  issue  of  cuts  in  VA  health  care 
from  becoming  poUticlaed.  "The  Democrats 
becoming  politicized.  "The  Democrats  will 
play  it  lor  all  it's  worth,"  he  said,  and  the 
White  House  would  like  to  avoid  that  at  all 
costs. 


ASSESSmC  THE  NEED 

Part  of  the  dispute  about  releasing  the  VA 
plan  centered  around  a  Louis  Harris  and  As- 
sociates Inc.  survey  commissioned  by  the  VA 
and  published  last  December.  The  survey 
found  that  veterans  as  a  group  are  better 
off  economically  and  socially  than  nonveter- 
ans  of  the  same  age.  Pour  out  of  five  said 
they  had  group  or  private  health  insurance, 
and  9  out  of  10  veterans  65  or  older  said 
they  wore  eligible  for  medicare. 

Even  so.  it  said,  there  is  a  small  group- 
about  12  per  cent  of  these  sampled— who  re- 
ported forgoing  or  cutting  back  on  medical 
care  in  1983  because  of  their  inability  to 
pay.  That  translates  into  1,5  million  medi- 
cally indigent  veterans  nationwide;  and 
more  than  a  third  of  veterans  65  and  older 
and  in  poor  health  are  medically  indigent, 
the  survey  found. 

Moreover,  a  majority  of  veterans  65  and 
older  predicted  they  would  not  be  able  to 
afford  a  30-day  hospital  stay  in  another  10 
years,  the  survey  found,  and  "most  do  not 
believe  they  will  be  able  to  absorb  the  cost 
of  future  long-term  care  needs." 

There  is  "ample  evidence,"  it  said,  that 
the  demand  for  such  care  will  increase 
faster  than  demographic  projections  indi- 
cate. And  perhaps  most  important,  it  added, 
is  the  finding  that  "current  utilization  rates 
of  VA  hospitals  by  aging  veterans  may  dras- 
tically underrepresent  the  true  demand." 

Given  the  good  reputation  and  convenient 
location  of  VA  faculties,  "it  is  not  surpris- 
ing" that  60  percent  of  veterans  surveyed 
said  they  would  use  VA  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal programs  if  they  qualified  for  free  care, 
the  report  concluded.  According  to  the  VA. 
only  about  25  percent  of  veterans  65  and 
older  used  VA  faculties  in  1981.  The  report 
attributed  the  low  level  of  use  to  veterans" 
limited  awareness  of  their  eligibility  for 
benefits. 

Sources  say  that  Walters  wanted  those 
numbers  in  the  VA's  report  to  make  a  case 
to  Congress  for  more  money.  But  the 
Reagan  Administration,  they  say,  balked  at 
using  them  for  fear  that  they  would  encour- 
age pressure  that  would  create  from  veter- 
ans' groups  to  go  to  bat  for  a  considerably 
bigger  medical  component  in  the  VA's 
budget. 

Controversy  also  whirled  around  the  op- 
tions outlined  in  the  CBO  report,  which  en- 
compKs  a  range  of  cost-saving  strategies 
and  Which  the  VA  reportedly  ignored  in 
puttii^g  together  its  plan,  including  a  pro- 
posal to  restrict  eligibility  or  reduce  the 
scope  of  benefits  or  charge  for  them,  OMB 
Insisted  that  they  be  included  in  the  final 
version  to  balance  other  findings;  agency 
sources  say  that  flap  accounts  for  the  latest 
delay. 

Unless  hospital  sUys  at  VA  facilities  are 
shortened,  the  CBO  said,  the  number  of 
beds  would  have  to  Increase  by  18  percent 
by  19>0  (from  80.100  In  1982)  to  meet  a  pro- 
jected 26  percent  Increase  In  patients.  In  the 
past,  lengths  of  sUy  In  VA  hospitals  have 
been  more  than  double  those  In  private  fa- 
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clUties.  Critics  attribute  that  to  Inefficiency. 
Agency  officials  say  that  the  medical  condi- 
tion of  patients  in  VA  facilities  tends  to  re- 
quire longer  stays,  as  do  the  long  distances 
many  must  travel  to  and  from  the  facilities, 
making  it  difficult  for  them  to  be  released 
pending  a  return  check-up. 

If  the  lengths  of  stay  are  cut,  14  percent 
fewer  beds  would  be  needed,  the  CBO  said. 
But  at  the  same  time,  3.400  nursing  home 
beds  would  have  to  be  added  within  the 
system  by  1990  (to  the  9,100  available  in 
1982)  and  another  6.500  arranged  for 
through  contracts  with  non-VA  homes. 

All  told,  the  CBO  said,  the  demand  for 
nursing  home  beds  would  be  about  35,000  by 
1990  and  50,000  by  2000,  if  present  benefit 
policies  continue.  The  "dramatic"  increase, 
it  said,  is  attributable  to  the  large  increase 
In  the  population  of  veterans  who  will  be  85 
or  older. 

Reducing  lengths  of  stay  would  also  re- 
quire the  VA  to  step  up  its  outpatient  serv- 
ices, from  16.8  mUlion  visits  now  to  as  many 
as  21  mUlion  by  1990. 

If  Congress  decides  against  expanding  the 
VA  to  meet  the  expected  surge,  it  can 
pursue  one  of  several  courses,  the  CBO  said, 
including  streamlining  the  VA  system  by 
converting  underused  hospitals  to  nursing 
homes  and  putting  more  emphasis  on  less 
costly  outpatient  services,  contracting  for 
more  non-VA  care  with  outside  agencies  and 
restricting  eligibility  to  veterans  with  serv- 
ice disabilities  and  those  who  meet  a  strict 
means  test.  Savings  would  range  from  $410 
mUlion  to  $3.3  billion  in  1990.  according  to 
the  CBOs  estimates,  depending  on  the  op- 
tions selected. 

VA  and  veterans'  group  officials  object  to 
what  they  see  as  an  implicit  recommenda- 
tion to  reduce  the  systems  capacity.  In 
their  view,  the  CBO's  options  would  simply 
shift  the  taxpayer's  burden  from  one  feder- 
al program  to  another.  "Veterans  who  stiU 
need  care  would  just  transfer  to  medicaid  if 
they're  indigent  or  medicare  if  they're 
lucky."  a  VAof f icial  said. 

In  fact,  the  CBO  conceded  that  net  feder- 
al savings  would  be  only  about  a  third  of  the 
amount  it  estimated  because  many  veterans 
who  would  lose  their  eligibility  for  VA  serv- 
ices would  be  covered  by  medicare  or  medic- 
aid. ^     ^. 

Another  problem,  said  Fred  Juarbe.  direc- 
tor of  the  national  veterans  service  for  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  is  that  relying 
more  on  outside  contracting  is  "a  precursor 
to  mainstreaming"— letting  veterans  get 
their  care  in  the  private  sector  with  govern- 
ment-subsidized vouchers— and  a  subtle  way 
of  phasing  out  the  VA  system. 

Vouchers  for  veterans  were  one  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  President's  Pri- 
vate Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  in  its 
January  report . 

"It's  true  that  caring  for  veterans  is  going 
to  cost  money. "  Juarbe  said.  But  the  groups 
feel  that  veterans  have  served  their  country 
and  that  the  country  now  has  an  obliga- 
tion—"legal  but  also  moral  and  ethical— to 
care  for  them  in  their  lime  of  need."  The 
single-biggest  c  hallenge  the  veterans  groups 
face,  he  said,  "is  keeping  the  VA  system 
intact." 
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At  the  same  time,  Juarbe  conceded  that 
"no  matter  how  generous  Congress  may  be, 
there  are  probably  not  enough  resources  to 
meet  the  demand." 

The  agency,  he  said,  will  have  to  look  for 
other  resources  that  may  be  made  available 
to  veterans  in  need  of  assistance,  particular- 
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ly  in  the  area  of  home  health  and  nursing 
services. 

Coordinating  resources  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  drain  health  costs  are 
imposing  on  many  state  budgets.  At  last 
count,  10  states  had  imposed  moratoriums 
on  nursing  home  construction  and  many 
others  have  cracked  down  on  medicaid  serv- 
ices and  eligibility,  which  might  push  more 
veterans  into  the  VA  sytem. 

One  of  the  major  goals,  an  agency  official 
said,  is  to  avoid  what  he  caUed  "the  empty 
elementary  school  syndrome.  "  In  15  years, 
assuming  there  are  no  more  wars,  the  popu- 
lation of  elderly  veterans  will  begin  stabiliz- 
ing. If  the  system  is  overbuilt— or  too  many 
of  the  wTong  kinds  of  beds  are  added— many 
VA  medical  centers  will  be  empty  by  the 
middle  of  the  next  century,  he  observeo. 

"What  were  looking  for. "  he  said,  "is  a 
balance  between  a  full  array  of  acute  and 
long-term  care  services,  with  a  shift  in  em- 
phasis toward  [outpatient]  care.  What  we 
don't  want  is  a  reduction  of  the  VA's  capac- 
ity that  would  impair  our  ability  to  take 
care  of  our  geriatric  imperative." 

Shirley  H.  Wester,  the  American  Health 
Planning  Associations  executive  director, 
said  the  need  for  better  communication  is 
imperative.  Because  VA  facilities  are 
exempt  from  the  1974  health  planning  law. 
which  created  state  and  local  agencies  to 
review  proposed  construction  of  health  fa- 
cilities, estimates  of  veterans"  needs  have 
not  been  factored  into  many  of  the  plan- 
ners' decisions  about  what  kinds  of  and  how 
many  facilities  to  build,  she  said. 

If,  for  example,  the  VA  wanted  to  reduce 
the  demand  on  its  facilities  by  contracting 
for  adult  day  care,  it  might  find  that  com- 
munities do  not  have  the  resources  to 
supply  it. 

Wester  worries  about  the  impact  on  the 
private  sector.  "The  scenario  that  I  see  is 
VA  patients  bumping  medicaid  patients," 
she  said.  That,  she  added,  could  build  pres- 
sures to  expand  hospital  and  nursing  home 
capacity  at  a  time  when  the  states  are 
trying  to  keep  such  contruction  in  check.  In 
her  view,  the  VA's  efforts  are  a  welcome,  if 
overdue,  development. 

The  need  for  better  coordinated  health 
policies  has  not  been  lost  on  the  Administra- 
tion. Over  the  summer,  a  working  group  will 
begin  examining  the  entire  range  of  federal 
health  programs  and  their  economic  impli- 
cations. The  VA  will  be  part  of  the  group. 

"One  of  the  things  I've  been  concerned 
with, "  said  John  A.  Svahn,  President  Rea- 
gan's domestic  policy  chief  who  will  be  over- 
seeing the  study,  "is  the  tendency  to  com- 
partmentalize these  [health]  issues.  We 
want  to  pull  it  all  together  and  look  at 
health  policy  in  total."  ' 

One  of  the  biggest  problems,  another  Ad- 
ministration official  said,  is  "the  misalloca- 
tion"  of  care  within  the  VA  system.  In  some 
areas  of  the  country,  he  said.  VA  facilities 
are  turning  away  all  but  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities,  their  first  priority 
under  the  law.  But  in  other  areas,  he  said, 
facilities  have  empty  beds. 

Until  such  problems  have  been  assessed 
and  the  precise  patient  load  determined,  the 
official  said,  it  would  be  foolish  to  lock  into 
any  plan  for  expanding  or  cutting  back  the 
system. 

Skeptics  speculate  that  the  Administra- 
tion's strategy  will  be  to  hold  off— or  at 
least  try  to  temper— until  after  Nov.  6  any 
major  recommendations  for  dealing  with 
the  VA  and  especially  medicare,  which  is 
heading  for  bankruptcy  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.    The    Democrats,    they    note,    are 
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r«»dy  to  pounce  at  the  merest  hint  that  the 
Administration  is  considering  options  for 
scaling  back  such  programs,  and  the  White 
House  is  trying  to  put  off  any  discussion  of 
the  issues. 

That  caution,  they  speculated,  may  be  at 
least  partly  responsible  for  the  delay  in  re- 
leasing the  VA's  long-term  care  report. 

A  VA  spokesman  says  there  is  nothing  sin- 
ister in  the  delays.  The  report,  he  said,  has 
gone  through  the  normal  channels,  revi 
sions  have  been  made— some  at  OMB's  re- 
quest—and the  publication  date,  originally 
set  for  early  May.  is  now  slated  for  mid- 
June  at  the  latest.  The  report,  he  said,  is 
intended  to  begin  a  dialogue"  and  perhaps 
stir  up  some  controversy. 

But  others  are  less  optimistic.  After 
countless  revisions,  an  agency  official  de- 
spairs that  the  report  will  ever  see  the 
light  of  day." 

In  the  view  of  at  least  one  former  VA  offi- 
cial, that  may  be  all  to  the  good.  The  prob 
lem  goes  beyond  the  election  year."  he  said, 
"and  none  of  these  things  have  been 
thought  through  very  carefully."  Given  the 
importance  of  the  issue  and  the  dollars  at 
stake,  he  suggested,  more  time  may  be  just 
what  the  doctor  ordered.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  DAVID 
ALGAZE 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  a  special 
award  presentation  and  convocation 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  my  district 
on  Sunday.  June  10.  On  that  occasion, 
Chosetz  Chayim  Rabbinical  College 
will  pay  homage  to  Rabbi  David 
Algaze,  a  rising  star  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, in  recognition  of  his  admira- 
ble achievements  in  promulgating 
Jewish  identity  among  previously  un- 
committed Jewish  families. 

Rabbi  Algaze  is  the  spiritual  leader 
of  Havurat  Yisrael,  a  unique  congrega- 
tion which  displays  the  dynamics  of 
Jewish  tradition  in  the  highest  intel- 
lectual, spiritual,  and  cultural  manifes- 
tations. The  rabbi  has  cultivated 
within  his  younger  congregants  a 
strong  sense  of  belonging  to  their  an- 
cestral heritage,  and  has  imbued  them 
with  values  of  communal  responsibil- 
ity. He  preaches  the  holiness  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  fervently  practices  love 
for  his  fellow  human  beings.  His  mes- 
sage integrates  the  reverence  of  God 
with  affection  for  His  creation. 

Through  his  personal  example. 
Rabbi  Algaze  serves  as  a  role  model  to 
his  congregants,  who  look  up  to  him 
(or  inspiration  and  guidance,  and  for 
whom  he  provides  meaningful  learn- 
ing experiences  on  every  level  of  schol- 
arship. As  a  result.  Havurat  Yisrael 
has  multiplied  fourfold  since  its  incep- 
tion, a  mere  3  years  ago.  and  the 
rabbi's  fame  has  spread  far  beyond  its 
membership. 
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Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating Rabbi  David  Algaze  for  his  spe- 
cial achievements  on  the  occasion  of 
the  upcoming  special  convocation,  and 
in  wishing  him  "mazel  tov."  The  great- 
ness of  our  society  rests  on  the  exem- 
plary devotion  which  he  so  distinctive- 
ly displays.* 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  BALANCE  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  speak  today  in  favor  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
require  a  balanced  budget.  I  was  sworn 
into  Congress  on  April  7.  1983.  I  came 
to  this  body  with  a  firm  and  stated  op- 
position to  amending  our  Constitution 
in  any  but  the  most  extreme  circum- 
stances. The  Constitution  has  proven 
to  be  a  durable  document  and  has  set 
the  framework  from  which  we  h?.ve 
built  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress.  I  have 
been  through  about  two  budget  cycles. 
This  experience  has  made  one  thing 
painfully  apparent  to  me:  We  have  no 
control  over  our  budget  and.  regard- 
less of  what  some  Members  will  argue, 
there  is  no  end  in  sight,  unless,  that  is. 
we  accept  the  responsibility  and  take 
action.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
the  authors  of  our  Constitution.  But 
the  Federal  budget  situation  today 
proves  that  even  they  could  not  fore- 
see all  the  possible  hurdles  our 
modern  society  would  face,  and  I 
doubt  that  they  imagined  the  Federal 
Government  would,  year  in  and  year 
out.  spend  extravagantly  beyond  its 
means,  incurring  deficits  of  hujidreds 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

Deficit  spending  has  become  an  ac- 
cepted practice  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Our  national  debt,  the  accumu- 
lation of  these  deficits,  was  $300  bil- 
lion in  1962;  it  rose  to  $437  billion  in 
1972  and  surpassed  $1  trillion  in  1981. 
In  1929.  Federal  spending  consumed 
3.1  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct <GNP).  In  the  1930"s.  Federal 
spending  grew  to  10  percent,  in  the 
1940s,  15.6  percent,  in  the  1950's.  18.5 
percent,  in  the  1960's,  20.3  percent.  By 
the  early  1980's,  Federal  spending  con- 
sumed about  25  percent  of  the  Na- 
tions GNP. 

Over  one-tenth  of  the  Nation's  ex- 
penditures are  thrown  away  on  paying 
interest  on  this  debt  that  is  growing  at 
an  ever-increasing  pace.  The  Grace 
Commission  predicts  the  public  debt 
will  be  up  from  the  current  level  of 
$1.49  trillion  to  $13  trillion  by  the  year 
2000.  This  means  that,  in  just  16  years. 
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the  Federal  Government  will  allocate 
an  estimated  one-third  of  its  annual 
budget  simply  to  pay  Interest  on  the 
public  debt.  This,  of  course,  will  only 
occur  if  we  fail  to  take  preventive 
action. 

After  thorough  review  of  the  options 
we  have  available,  I  am  supporting 
adoption  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
243,  called  the  balanced  budget/tax 
limitation  amendment.  It  is  straight- 
forward, only  a  couple  of  pages  in  very 
large  plain  type,  and  it  makes  a  lot  of 
sense.  It  would  bring  about  a  balanced 
budget. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes to  descrit>e  how  this  amendment 
would  work.  First,  it  would  require 
Congress  to  balance  its  budget  every 
year.  Congress  would  adopt  a  budget 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year.  Congress  could  abrogate  this 
rule  and  plan  a  deficit  only  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote  of  the  total  Members  in 
each  House  of  Congress. 

This  procedure  is  not  inflexible.  For 
instance,  it  would  not  require  the 
budget  to  be  in  actual  balance  during 
the  course  of  the  fiscal  year,  so  actual 
outlays  may  exceed  receipts  as  long  as 
they  remain  within  the  bounds  of  the 
plan.  Also,  if  the  economy  performs 
poorly,  thereby  requiring  increased 
Federal  spending  on  social  entitlement 
programs,  the  Congress  would  be  al- 
lowed to  increase  planned  outlays  and 
approve  a  deficit  by  a  three-fifths 
vote,  or  simply  postpone  spending  pro- 
grams or  tighten  eligibility  require- 
ments for  entitlement  programs.  In 
the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war.  the 
amendment  could  be  waived  for  the 
years  in  which  the  declaration  was  in 
effect. 

The  other  major  aspect  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  243  would  prevent 
tax  receipts  from  growing  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  economy  and  the  Nation's 
ability  to  pay.  The  amendment  would 
require  a  majority  of  the  total  number 
of  Members  in  each  House  to  vote  to 
allow  receipts  to  grow  faster  than  the 
Nation's  economic  growth.  The  in- 
crease in  national  income  during  the 
previous  year  would  establish  a  per- 
centage cap  on  any  increase  in  receipts 
the  Government  could  collect  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  If  national  income 
increased  by  8  percent  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  receipts  could  rise  by  no 
more  than  8  percent.  So.  for  the  first 
time,  the  size  and  growth  of  the  Feder- 
al budget  and  the  public's  tax  burden 
would  have  some  correlation  to  the 
overall  size  and  performance  of  the 
Nation's  economy. 

Given  our  disastrous  deficit  situa- 
tion. I  think  this  is  an  excellent  pro- 
posal and  I  think  It  will  return  credi- 
bility and  control  to  our  budget  proc- 
ess. 

Critics  argue  that  we  eliminate  flexi- 
bility with  this  proposal,  but  that  Is 
false    and.    flatly,    misses   the   whole 
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point.  We  do  not  eliminate  flexibility. 
We  do  however,  and  quite  intentional- 
ly, make  it  more  difficult  to  «ppTO\e  a 
deficit  That  is.  after  all,  the  whole 
point  behind  this  proposal. 

This  initiative  would  focus  the 
spending  and  deficit  issue  on  one  vote 
rather  than  the  hundreds  of  spending- 
related  Initiatives  that  Congress  may 
now  pass.  This  will  make  Members  of 
Congress  much  more  accoimtable  to 
their  constituents  who  are  appalled  by 
the  Federal  Government's  lack  of  any 
budgetary  restraint. 

Critics  might  also  argue  that  we 
should  try  to  discipline  ourselves  in  a 
way  that  Is  less  drastic  than  amending 
the  Nation's  Constitution.  That  is  a 
good  suggestion,  but  it  has  been  tried 
and  it  has  failed  miserably.  Already,  It 
is  against  the  law  for  the  Federal 
budget  to  be  out  of  balance.  Public 
Law  95-435  states  that  total  budget 
outlays  shall  not  exceed  receipts,  and 
Public  Law  95-5  states  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
Yet,  these  laws  have  been  Ignored,  If 
not  almost  forgotten.  Congress  makes 
the  rules,  but  apparently  does  not 
have  to  play  by  them. 

How  would  the  constitutional 
amendment  change  this  situation? 
"Even  Congress  Is  not  above  the  Consti- 
tution, and  it  could  be  held  clearly  ac- 
cotm table  if  it  flaunted  this  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land. 

With  deficits  threatening  to  crush 
the  life  out  of  our  economy,  It  is  no 
wonder  that  citizens  are  up  in  arms 
about  this  Issue.  They  are,  in  fact,  re- 
belling. They  are  making  an  effort  to 
do, our  jobs  for  us,  and  32  of  the  34 
States  required  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  have  made  such  requests.  A 
recent  poll  shows  that  83  percent  of 
the  people  In  this  Nation  support  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  budget.  What  do  they  know 
that  Congress  does  not?  I  guess  they 
know  that  they  can  balance  their  own 
family  budgets. 

We  may  not  approve  this  proposal 
this  year,  but  I  would  suggest  to  my 
colleafues  who  stand  against  it  that 
the  opportimity  to  lead  passed  years 
ago.  the  opportunity  to  accept  the 
facts  and  be  persuaded  by  reason 
exists  today,  and  the  opportunity  to 
cause  this  Nation  harm  Increases  as  we 
delay  approving  changes  in  our  budg- 
eting system  that  will  bring  about  a 
balanced  budget.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
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my  immediate  family.  I  regret  that  I 
was  unable  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
considering  H.R.  5504.  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.* 


'A  NOTION  AT  RISK"— BYU 
PRESIDENT  JEFF  HOLLAND  ON 
THE  CRISIS  IN  AMERICAN  EDU- 
CATION 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

I  ortssAt 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
7,  1984,  I  was  unable  to  be  here  in 
Washlnjgton  due  to  a  serious  illness  in 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  Jeffrey  R.  Holland,  the  presi- 
dent of  Brlgham  Young  University,  re- 
cently addressed  the  National  Press 
Club  In  Washington.  D.C.,  on  the  crisis 
facing  American  education.  His 
thoughts  deserve  the  attention  of 
those  of  us  In  the  Congress  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  education.  I  am 
placing  a  summary  of  his  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 
A  "Notion"  at  Risk:  The  Greater  Crisis  in 
American  Education 

Education  is  in  the  news.  For  the  past 
twelve  months  the  nation  has  been  awash  in 
a  flood  of  reports  and  studies  on  the  state  of 
American  schools.  We  have  seen  it  exam- 
ined by  national  commissions  which  say  the 
•Nation  (is)  at  Risk"  and  by  task  forces  that 
insist  on  "Action  for  Excellence." 

Not  all  of  the  reports  cover  the  same 
groimd  or  make  the  same  recommendations 
but  for  our  purposes  today,  may  I  quote 
from  the  most  publicized  of  them,  submit- 
ted to  Secretary  T.  H.  Bell  just  one  year  ago 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence 
in  Education.  Its  title  is  in  its  opening  line. 

"Our  Nation  is  at  risk.  Our  once  unchal- 
lenged preeminence  in  commerce,  industry, 
science,  and  technological  innovation  is 
being  overtaken  by  competitors  throughout 
the  world.  We  report  to  the  American 
people  that  while  we  can  take  justifiable 
pride  in  what  our  schools  and  colleges  have 
historically  accomplished  and  contributed 
to  the  United  States  and  the  well  being  of 
its  people,  the  educational  foundations  of 
our  society  are  presently  being  eroded  by  a 
rushing  tide  of  mediocrity  that  threatens 
our  very  future  as  a  Nation  and  a  people. 
What  was  unimaginable  a  generation  ago 
has  begun  to  occur— others  are  matching 
and  surpassing  our  education  attainments. 

"Our  society  and  its  educational  institu- 
tions seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  basic 
purposes  of  schooling,  and  of  the  high  ex- 
pectations and  disciplined  effort  needed  to 
attain  them." 

Then  to  demonstrate  that  the  "basic  pur- 
poses of  schooling"  have  indeed  been  lost, 
the  Commission  reports  that  the  Japanese 
make  more  automobiles  than  we  do,  the 
South  Koreans  make  better  steel  mills  than 
we  do,  the  Germans  make  finer  machine 
tools  than  we  do.  and  so  forth.  Thus  we  are 
told,  our  nation  is  at  risk. 

My  concern  this  morning,  after  nearly  a 
year  of  reading  such  reports  and  listening  to 
them  being  endlessly  discussed,  is  that  while 
a  nation  may  be  at  risk,  it  is  manifestly 
clear  that  very  important  American  notion 
Is  at  even  greater  risk. 

As  evidenced  by  their  conspicuous  and 
wholesale  absence  from  virtually  every  one 
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of  those  reports  and  proposals,  we  have  ob- 
viously relegated  all  the  moral  and  civic 
(read  "civilizing")  values  of  education  to  the 
very  back  seat  of  the  big  yellow  bus— if 
indeed  they  are  still  being  allowed  to  ride  at 
all— while  prominently  seated  up  front  are 
the  real  necessities,  those  which  give  prima- 
cy to  our  economic  needs,  our  escalating 
technological  needs;  in  short  those  that  are 
"unabashedly  utilitarian."  As  Professor 
Douglas  Sloan  has  said,  "First  a  living,  than 
art  and  morality;  first  (money  for)  our  fi- 
nancially beleagured  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, then  a  philosophy  of  education." 

Well,  if  our  number  one  priority  in  this 
country  is  education,  devoted  to  economic 
growth,  national  defense,  and  increased  pro- 
ductivity, important  as  they  are.  then  God 
in  His  Heaven  cannot  help  us  out  of  the 
straits  we  are  in.  No  wonder  Amitai  Etzioni 
speaks  of  the  1980's  as  "the  hollowing  of 
America."  Meg  Greenfields  saw  the  wrong- 
headedness  of  it  all  when  she  wrote  several 
months  ago  that  "Education  as  an  invest- 
ment." education  as  a  way  to  beat  the  Rus- 
sians, and  best  the  Japanese,  education  as  a 
way  to  get  ahead  of  the  fellow  down  the 
street  ....  you  really  do  not  generate  the 
educational  values  that  count  when  you 
stress  only  these  external,  comparative  ad- 
vantages." 

As  a  nation  we  have  lost  sight  of  "the 
basic  purposes  of  schooling."  but  so,  it 
seems  to  me.  have  far  too  many  of  our  edu- 
cators, including  many  who  must  have  re- 
sponded to  the  honest  and  important  inquir- 
ies made  by  the  National  Commission. 
Where  are  the  Thoreauvian  men  and 
women  who  will  strike  at  the  root  of  our 
educational— and  National- problem  rather 
than  hacking  forever  at  the  branches? 
Losing  the  significant  sense  of  that  notion 
has  put  our  nation  at  risk.  It  is  the  greater 
crisis  in  American  education,  for  the  "rising 
tide  of  mediocrity"  is  in  morality  and  man- 
ners far  more  than  in  mathematics  and 
manufacturing. 

In  the  new  United  States  such  personal 
beliefs  as  John  Adams'  "virtuous  citizen  and 
Thomas  Jefferson's  "moral  sense"  and  "aris- 
tocracy of  talent  and  virtue,"  were  the  natu- 
ral values  upon  which  the  Republic  was 
predicated.  Jefferson  always  placed  the  indi- 
vidual first  in  his  philosophy  and  framed  his 
entire  social  theory  in  the  light  of  the  moral 
nature  of  the  human  being. 

But  none  of  this  meant  that  virtue  was 
either  automatic  or  inevitable.  It  required 
social  discipline.  That  is  why  Ben  Franklin 
would  believe  that  an  individual,  in  devoting 
himself  to  his  own  intellectual  and  moral 
development  in  a  disciplined  way,  not  only 
Insures  his  success  in  life  but  also  deter- 
mines his  society's  moral  progress. 

That  moral  foundation  for  the  republic 
both  informed  and  encouraged  the  same 
moral  foundation  for  the  American  educa- 
tional experience.  Until  the  very  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  most  impor- 
tant course  in  the  college  curriculum  was 
moral  philosophy,  taught  usually  by  the  col- 
lege president  and  required  of  all  senior  stu- 
dents. It  aimed  to  integrate,  to  give  meaning 
and  purpose  to  the  student's  entire  college 
experience  and  course  of  study.  In  so  doing 
it  more  importantly  sought  to  equip  the 
graduating  seniors  with  the  ethical  sensitivi- 
ty and  insight  needed  if  they  were  to  put 
their  newly  acquired  knowledge  to  use  in 
ways  that  would  benefit  not  only  them- 
selves and  their  own  personal  achievement, 
but  the  larger  society  as  well. 

But  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century 
brought  decisive  change:  including  the  rise 
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of  the  modem  university.  The  ethical, 
social,  and  character  concerns  once  central 
to  higher  education  were  giving  way  to  an 
emphasis  on  research  and  specialized  train- 
ing as  the  primary  purpose  of  the  universi- 
ty. The  teaching  of  ethics  was  relegated  to 
the  department  of  philosophy— where  there 
was  little  that  anyone  would  enroll  in  it. 

The  moral  decline  of  higher  education  in 
the  twentieth  century  was  lx)th  represent* 
tive  of  and  cause  for  decline  elsewhere  in  so- 
ciety, especially  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  President  Reagan  has  chosen  to 
focus  on  at  least  one  rather  obvious— and 
universally  deplored— manifestation  of  the 
present  problem  there.  Citing  a  1978  report 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  he 
revealed  that  each  month  three  million  sec- 
ondary school  children  were  victims  of  in- 
school  crime.  Two  and  one-half  million 
were,  each  month,  victims  of  robberies  and 
thefts,  and  more  than  25.000  students  suf 
fered  physical  attacks.  At  the  same  time 
6.000  teachers  were  bemg  robbed  each 
month.  126.000  teachers  were  l>eing  threat 
ened  with  physical  harm  each  month,  and 
at  least  1.000  teachers  were  assaulted  with 
violence  so  severe  they  required  medical 
care.  That  was  1978.  A  study  released  in 
1983  suggested  that  the  earlier  report  prob- 
ably understated  the  problem. 

Consider  these  other  manifestations  of 
the  problem: 

More  than  half  of  all  serious  crimes  in  the 
United  States  are  now  committed  by  youths 
10  to  17  years  of  age. 

Teachers  everywhere  agree  that  students 
of  all  ages  have  far  less  respect  for  author- 
ity than  they  once  had. 

There  is  hardly  a  community  in  America 
that  does  not  face  the  problem  of  teenage 
drug  abuse  and  drinking. 

The  age  at  which  teenagers  begin  to  have 
sexual  relations  gets  younger  all  the  time. 

Cheating  in  high  schools  and  universities 
has  reached  epidemic  proportion.  Says  a  15 
year  old  girl:  'All  my  friends  are  cheating 
on  tests  and  getting  good  grades  as  a 
result."  In  one  high  school  95  percent  of 
juniors  and  seniors  admitted  cheating. 

Or  what  of  the  131  U.S.  business  students 
recently  surveyed.  Nearly  all  expected  to 
face  pressure  toward  unethical  t)ehaviour. 
and  fully  one  half  of  them  anticipated,  not 
resistance  to  that  invitation,  but  accommo- 
dation and  compromise. 

In  a  poll  conducted  for  Time  by  Yankelo- 
vich.  Shelly  and  White.  Inc..  43  percent  of 
those  questioned  found  cheating  on  taxes 
"acceptable." 

Well,  enough  of  this,  jeremiad.  Surely 
some  criticism  from  our  present  plight  has 
to  be  directed  toward  me  and  my  fellow 
presidents  who  should  have  been  in  the 
forefront  all  these  years,  "custodians  of  the 
nation's  ideals."  declaring  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

Our  schools  and  those  who  leach  there 
need  support,  as  Secretary  Bell  said  to  the 
National  Commission,  of  all  who  care 
about  the  future."  I  suggest  the  following: 

(1)  For  one  thing  we  can  all  talk  about 
and  expect  more  and  indeed  demand  more 
virtue  in  our  lives  and  in  our  schools.  The 
remarkable  Barbara  Tuchman  once  wrote. 
"Standards  of  .  .  .  morality  need  continued 
reaffirmation  to  stay  alive,  as  liberty  needs 
eternal  vigilance." 

(2)  Schools,  and  especially  universities, 
have  to  again  be  keepers  of  what  Chase  calls 
the  group  memory,  remembering -the  unity, 
continuity,  and  values  which  have  marked 
the  teaching  of  the  liberal  arts  for  nearly 
2500  years. 
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(3)  With  just  a  little  more  groundwork  to 
lay.  we  will  be  proposing  a  conference  on 
the  moral  foundations  of  higher  education 
to  be  hosted,  if  no  one  else  wishes  to  do.  at 
Brigham  Young  University— or  even  at  a 
nearby  Utah  ski  slope  if  that  sounds  more 
attractive. 

<4)  Lastly  the  parents  of  this  nation  need 
to  care  about  the  moral  quality  of  their 
schools— K  through  college— because  there 
is  preciously  little  chance  that  a  willing  but 
increasingly  weary  band  of  underpaid  school 
teachers  or  beleaguered  administrators  will 
have  either  the  will  or  the  way  to  do  it  with- 
out you.  We  need  to  put  back  into  those 
civics  texts  the  teachings  that  were  once  so 
central  to  our  national  experience.  We've 
thrown  accusations  and  insults  and  statis- 
tics—and have  always  wanted  to  throw- 
money  at  this  problem.  What  we  really  need 
to  throw  at  it  is  ourselves. 

The  task  before  us  is  staggering.  The 
social  and  cultural  and  economic  and  politi- 
cal problems  that  complicate  it  seem  nearly 
insoluble.  It  all  looks  very  difficult  and  de- 
manding and  dark. 

When  Mother  Teresa  was  once  asked 
whether  she  got  discouraged  in  the  face  of 
seemingly  endless  poverty,  disease  and 
misery  in  the  cities  of  India,  she  said.  "My 
job  IS  not  to  succeed,  but  to  be  faithful  to 
my  mission."  With  so  very  much  in  the 
American  life  at  risk,  we  ought  to  stiffen 
our  educational  spine  and  be  faithful  to  the 
moral  notions  inherent  in  our  mission.  I 
pray  God's  blessing  that  we  will.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  NORMAN  G. 
RUKERT.  SR. 

'HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  June  7,  1984 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  one 
of  the  best  loved,  respected,  and  hon- 
ored members  of  the  Baltimore  mari- 
time community.  Norman  G.  Rukert. 
Sr..  president  of  Rukert  Terminal 
Corp..  and  Baltimore  historian,  died 
on  June  3.  1984.  He  was  a  wonderful 
friend  and  adviser  to  me.  I  will  miss 
him.  He  was  the  best  of  what  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  to  offer.  His  love  of. 
and  devotion  to  the  city  and  Port  of 
Baltimore,  and  his  family  were  evident 
through  his  accomplishments  outlined 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun.  June  5.  1984: 
Norman  Rukert.  Port  Historian.  Dies 

Norman  G.  Rukert.  Sr..  the  maritime  busi- 
nessman who.se  affection  for  the  old  stories 
of  Baltimore's  waterfront  led  him  to  write 
five  books  abt'Ul  the  area's  history,  died 
Sunday  at  his  Towson  home  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. He  was  68 

A  memorial  service  for  Mr.  Rukert  will  be 
held  at  2  p.m.  lomorrow  at  St.  Paul.s  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church.  1609  Kurtz 
Avenue  in  Lutherville. 

Born  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Rukert  graduated 
from  City  College  in  1931  when  he  was  15. 
His  51 -year  career  as  a  waterfront  business- 
man began  that  summer,  when  he  went  to 
work  for  his  father.  W.  G.  Norman  (Cap) 
Rukert,  as  a  pier  laborer  at  the  family's  ste- 
vedoring and  warehousing  operation  at 
Brown's  Wharf  at  the  foot  of  Broadway  in 
Fells  Point. 


In  1947.  the  Rukert  Terminal  Corporation 
moved  to  its  current  location  in  the  2000 
block  South  Clinton  Street,  directly  across 
the  Northwest  Hart>or  from  Port  McHenry. 
In  1961.  Mr.  Rukert  became  president  of  the 
family  company. 

Mr.  Rukert  had  long  had  an  interest  in 
historical  data  and  restoration,  but  it  was 
not  until  his  father's  death  in  1974  that  he 
decided  to  act  on  that  interest  through  writ- 
ing. 

In  1976,  when  his  first  book.  "The  Fells 
Point  Story."  was  published.  Mr.  Rukert  re- 
called how  he  would  urge  his  father  to 
record  his  reminiscences  of  the  old  days 
along  the  waterfront.  Cap  Rukert  never  did 
record  his  tales,  however,  and  Mr.  Rukert 
.said  he  realized  that  "the  Fells  Point  story 
hadn't  ever  been  told.  I  guess  I  decided  I'd 
be  the  man  to  tell  it." 

The  same  year  "The  Fells  Point  Story" 
was  published.  Mr.  Rukert  renovated  one  of 
the  warehouses  at  Brown's  Wharf  and 
turned  it  into  a  private  maritime  museum. 
For  this  achievement,  he  received  the 
Mayor's  Award  in  1977  and  the  Baltimore 
Heritage  Award  in  1979. 

He  restored  a  second  building  in  Pells 
Point,  an  authentic  late  Eighteenth  Centu- 
ry merchant's  home,  with  the  first  floor 
serving  as  an  exhibit  hall  and  reception 
center  for  the  Brown's  Wharf  maritime 
museum. 

When  Mr.  Rukert  began  recording  the 
history  of  Baltimore's  waterfront,  he  found 
that  the  stories  "just  kept  pouring  out. 
Thai's  how  it  all  started." 

So  in  1978.  two  years  after  his  first  book 
was  published.  Mr.  Rukert  found  himself 
with  a  second  published  book:  "Historic 
Canton.  By  1983  Mr.  Rukert  had  written 
three  more  books  about  Baltimore's  history: 

Federal  Hill."  the  Port,  Pride  of  Balti- 
more "  and  "Fori  McHenry,  Home  of  the 
Brave.  " 

Mr  Rukert  was  named  1976  "Port  Man  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  he  also  received  a  Congressional 
Certificate  of  Merit.  In  1977,  he  received  the 
Maritime  Square  Club"s  Bell  Award  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. 

In  1979.  he  received  'he  first  William  Fell 
Public  Service  Award  for  leadership  in  port- 
related  industry  and  exemplary  public  serv- 
ice. In  February,  1983,  he  was  named  "Man 
of  the  Year"  by  the  Traffic  Club  of  Balti- 
more for  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
transportation  industry. 

Mr.  Rukert  received  an  honorary  degree 
as  doctor  of  humane  letters  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Baltimore  In  1980.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Notre 
Dame  School. 

An  avid  golfer,  Mr.  Rukert  was  a  member 
of  the  Baltimore  Country  Club  and  the 
Bear's  Paw  Club  in  Naples.  Pla..  as  well  as 
the  Center  Club  and  the  Traffic  Club.  He 
was  also  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Pal- 
estine Lodge.  Scottish  Rite  and  Boumi 
Temple. 

Mr.  Rukert  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Doris  Holmes:  a  son.  Norman  G. 
Rukert.  Jr..  of  Baltimore;  a  daughter.  Mary 
Lynne  Solomon,  of  Atlanta;  a  sister,  Doro- 
thy M.  Nixon,  of  Baltimore,  and  four  grand- 
children.« 
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COMPARABLE  WORTH  AND  H.R. 
5680 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1984 
•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  issue  of  comparable  worth  is 
coming  before  the  House  in  the  near 
future  as  H.R.  5680.  the  Federal  Pay 
Equity  and  Management  Improvement 
Act  of  1984.  This  bill  was  reported  by 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  on  May  31.  It  is  a  com- 
plex and  controversial  bill  composed 
of  three  titles.  Title  I  concerns  a  com- 
parable worth  study  of  salaries  paid 
for  predominantly  female  occupations 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

Comparable  worth  is  a  theory  of  sex 
discrimination  and  an  alternative 
wage-setting  policy  that  should  be 
carefully  reviewed.  But  this  is  not  just 
an  academic  discussion.  Such  a  new 
policy  could  cost  billions  and  have  ad- 
verse impacts.  Members  may  begin  to 
receive  inquiries  on  this  bill  and  this 
theory,  t'ollowing  is  an  analysis  that 
may  be  useful  to  Members  in  your  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  and  issue. 

1 .  TITLE  I  IS  NOT  CDRREKT  LAW:  IT  CREATES 
NEW  LAW 

Title  I  is  not  an  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  study  of  sex  discrimination  in 
Federal  jobs.  Title  I  is  not  as  simple  or 
as  general  as  the  committee  summary 
sounds: 

Title  I  mandates  OPM  to  conduct  a 
7-month  study  on  discriminatory 
wage-setting  practices  and  wage  differ- 
entials. 

In  faot,  wage-based  sex  discrimina- 
tion is  defined  in  a  new  and  specific 
way.  Indeed,  title  I  seeks  to  define  dis- 
crimination but  avoids  any  reference 
to  current  laws  on  employment  dis- 
crimination. 

Instead  of  determining  If  a  woman  is 
paid  the  same  as  a  man  for  the  same 
work,  eQual  pay  for  equal  work,  H.R. 
5680  would  require  that  those  jobs 
held  mostly  by  women  be  paid  the 
same  as  comparable  Jobs  held  mostly 
by  men— comparable  worth.  Does  com- 
parable mean  equal?  That  is  the  prin- 
cipal question. 

As  set  forth  in  current  law  imder  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963,  comparable 
does  not  mean  equal  or  substantially 
equal.  &i  fact,  the  notion  of  compara- 
ble was  specifically  rejected  in  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act. 
Under  H.R.  5680,  comparable  means 
positions  similar  in  value  to  an  em- 
ployer or  society,  but  different  in  con- 
tent. Under  the  concept  of  CW,  a 
female  clerical  employee  could 
demand  to  be  paid  the  same  as  a  male 
printer  on  the  theory  that  the  two 
jobs  were  of  similar  value  to  the  em- 
ployer or  to  society. 

Comparable  worth  is  not  just  an- 
other way  to  evaluate  jobs.  It  is  a  new 
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employment  discrimination  law  that 
requires  certain  wage  adjustments 
based  on  a  subjective  comparison  of 
dissimilar  jobs  judged  to  be  of  compa- 
rable value.  Under  CW,  any  pay  gap 
between  so-called  comparable,  not 
equal,  work  Ls  discriminatory  and  ille- 
gal. That  is  not  the  law.  Under  5 
U.S.C.  5101,  the  plan  for  classifying 
positions  in  the  Federal  civil  service 
provides  that — 

In  determining  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
which  an  employee  will  receive.  .  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  for  substantially 
equal  work  will  be  followed.  .  .  .  (emphasis 
added) 

In  H.R.  5680,  however,  the  standard 
appears  to  be  that  equal  pay  should  be 
provided  for  persons  doing  comparable 
work. 

2.  TITLE  I  IS  NOT  JUST  A  STUDY 

H.R.  5680  requires  OPM  in  7  months 
to  identify  appropriate  measures  for 
eliminiating  discriminatory  wage  gaps. 
The  bill  assumes  that  any  gap  between 
comparable  jobs  is  illegal.  The  bill  also 
specifies  that  such  measures  shall  be 
carried  out  in  2  years.  Finally,  the  bill 
prohibits  pay  cuts  to  equalize  wage 
rates  of  comparable  jobs.  What  is 
there  left  for  Congress  to  do  but  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  necessary  to  close 
the  assumed  pay  gaps?  It  is  misleading 
to  refer  to  this  legislation  as  simply  a 
proposal  to  launch  a  study.  We  are 
launching  new  law  and  we  are  re- 
quired to  appropriate  funds  to  fill  up 
any  wage  gap  between  so-called  com- 
parable work.  Congress  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  review  and  to 
assess  the  practicality  and  effective- 
ness or  cost  of  the  measures  which 
OPM  may  propose.  The  measures  pro- 
posed by  OPM— whatever  they  may 
be_would  be  put  into  effect  by  virtue 
of  this  legislation. 

3.  TI"rLE  I  MAY  BUY  US  A  MULTIBILLION-DOLLAR 
LAWSUIT 

The  apparent  distinction  between 
what  the  existing  law  requires  and 
what  the  H.R.  5680  study  would  label 
as  discriminatory  raises  other  ques- 
tions. Several  years  ago,  the  State  of 
Washington  undertook  an  elaborate 
study  of  its  compensation  practices 
which  defined  as  discriminatory  cer- 
tain practices  which  were,  neverthe- 
less, in  accord  with  the  compensation 
system  and  procedures  then  mandated 
by  State  statute.  That  is,  it  was  not  il- 
legal to  pay  clerical  work  less  than 
some  blue-collar  work.  When  the  State 
failed  to  implement  the  study,  that  is, 
to  appropriate  funds  to  fill  up  the  pay 
gap,  the  State  was  sued.  The  study 
became  the  tool  for  proving  intention- 
al discrimination  against  the  very 
State  which  has  sought  to  be  at  the 
vanguard  of  pay  equity.  The  State  had 
a  second  study  done  that  showed  the 
first  to  be  seriously  in  error.  The  judge 
would  not  permit  the  State  to  even 
question  the  merits  of  the  first  study. 

The  State  is  stuck  with  an  $861  mil- 
lion judgment— $431  million  in  back- 
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pay,  $128  million  in  added  pension 
costs,  and  $130  million  in  annual  wage 
increases.  The  judgment  covers  33,000 
State  employees.  If  the  same  condi- 
tions were  applied  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  would  be  stuck  with  rais- 
ing the  wages  of  some  $1.8  billion  per 
year  and  paying  backpay  of  $6.7  bil- 
lion. 

This  is  a  question  which  needs  to  be 
considered  carefully,  particularly  be- 
cause H.R.  5680  does  appear  to  define 
as  discriminatory,  practices  which  are 
in  accord  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's existing  compensation  laws. 

4.  WHO  IS  TALKING  ABOUT  COMPARABLE  WORTH 

Jane  Bryant  Quinn.  Newsweek  col- 
umnist: 

There  aren't  enough  courts  to  handle 
such  endless  battles  over  relative  pay.  .  .  . 
The  concept  of  comparable  worth  is  too 
fuzzy  to  work.— January  16,  1984 

William  Raspberry,  Washington 
Post  columnist: 

The  equal-pay-for-work-of -comparable- 
value  notion  seems  to  me  to  introduce  more 
problems  than  it  solves.  And  who.  by  the 
way.  will  decide  the  value  of  people  whose 
job  it  would  be  to  assign  value?— March  26. 
1984 

5.  H.R.  5680  AND  BLUE  COLLAR  WORKERS 

This  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
issues.  At  the  heart  of  comparable 
worth  is  a  comparison  of  white  and 
blue  collar  occupations.  In  the  Federal 
Government,  the  white  collar— general 
schedule— pay  system  is  separate  from 
the  blue  collar— wage-grade,  prevailing 
rate- pay  system.  H.R.  5680  appears  to 
permit  the  comparison  of  blue  and 
white  collar  jobs.  It  is  fair  to  ask  if 
blue  and  white  collars  are  going  to  be 
compared  on  a  common  basis,  what 
will  happen  to  the  separate  blue-collar 
pay  system?  Could  the  blue  collar  pay 
system  be  merged  with  the  general 
schedule?  Blue  collar  pay  is  set  accord- 
ing to  local  prevailing  labor  rates. 
White  collar  pay  is  set  on  the  basis  of 
a  national  sut-vey.  Most  blue  collar  em- 
ployees would  likely  prefer  a  thorough 
review  of  this  possibility  before  the 
Congress  approves  this  legislation. 

6.  H.R.  5680  AS  A  PRECEDENT  FOR  THE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR 

The  author  of  H.R.  5680  has  made 
clear  that  his  legislation  is  a  model  for 
the  private  sector.  That  is,  if  we 
change  the  rules  of  the  compensation 
game  for  Federal  employees,  the  push 
will  be  on  for  changing  the  rules  in 
the  private  sector.  That  would  be  ac- 
complished through  H.R.  5092  on 
which  field  hearings  are  scheduled  in 
mid-June. 

One  should  ask  what  will  happen  to 
collective  bargaining  and  the  market 
factors  that  price  jobs  and  provide  the 
signal  for  a  better  job  opportunity? 
Wages  would  no  longer  be  bargained 
over  because  wages  would  be  the  prod- 
uct of  a  job  evaluation  system  known 
as  comparable  worth.  Certainly,  job 
evaluation  has  played  a  long-time  part 
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in  wage  determination,  but  not  the 
sole  part.  But  the  criteria  used  in  com- 
parable worth  studies  contain  no  ref- 
erence to  market  forces  of  supply  and 
demand.  Indeed,  there  is  a  question  as 
to  whether  use  of  supply  and  demand 
factors  would  be  deemed  illegal  under 
this  theory. 

T.  THOtK  IS  AN  ALTdUf ATIVE 

There  should  be  a  study  of  whether 
the  Federal  pay  system  is  discrimina- 
tory on  the  basis  of  sex.  I  do  not 
oppose  a  study.  I  do  oppose  a  study 
that  preordains  the  conclusion,  that 
invites  lawsuits  and  layoffs.  I  do 
oppose  a  study  that  is  based  on  new. 
untested  policy  instead  of  current  law. 
Our  study  should  seek  to  reduce  the 
subjectivity  of  the  Federal  job  classifi- 
cation system  but  not  to  eliminate 
market  factors  in  pricing  positions.  I 
have  developed  an  alternative  which 
would  ask  OPM  to  present  their  find- 
ings on  1)  whether  the  predominance 
of  men  or  women  is  due  to  any  dis- 
criminatory hiring  or  placement  prac- 
tice; 2)  whether  the  salaries  paid  for 
those  positions  are  the  result  of  any 
discriminatory  practice  as  defined 
under  current  law.  and  3)  whether 
OPM  can  establish  an  objective  meas- 
ure of  the  relative  economic  worth  of 
dissimilar  positions.  The  idea  of  the 
last  section  is  to  test  whether  dissimi- 
lar jobs  can  be  compared,  provided 
that  the  comparison  is  objective  and 
takes  into  account  the  rightful  place 
of  supply  and  demand  in  pricing  jobs. 
Comparable  worth  comparisons,  as 
called  for  in  H.R.  5680.  exclude  supply 
and  demand  and  relys  on  subjective 
judgments  of  job  worth. 

COMPAJLABLE  WORTH:  AN  OVERVirW 

"A  Closer  Look  at  Comparable 
Worth"  is  a  good  discussion  of  this 
issue.  Following  are  excerpts: 

It  was  typically  said  that  the  average 
working  woman  received  only  59  cents  for 
every  dollar  in  pay  received  by  the  average 
working  man.  More  recent  figures  show  that 
the  average  female  earned  approximately 
66.2  percent  as  much  as  the  average  male. 
On  one  side  of  the  issue,  it  is  argued  that 
the  pay  gap  between  males  and  females  and 
the  concentration  of  women  in  relatively 
low-paying  jobs  are  evidence  that  our  equal 
employment  opportunity  laws  have  not 
worked.  It  is  suggested  that  our  society  his- 
torically has  undervalued  particular  jobs 
done  by  women  simply  t>ecause  that  work 
has  been  performed  by  women.  Advocates  of 
comparable  worth  maintain  that  the  devel- 
opment of  bias-free  evaluation  systems 
could  be  the  basis  of  a  new  .  .  .  scheme  that 
would  assure  .  .  .  pay  equity.  Others  argue 
that  the  Issues  cannot  be  dealt  with  so 
simply. 

Interest  in  the  comparable  worth  issue 
has  tended  to  focus  on  the  existence  of  the 
male/female  pay  gap  and  the  demand  that 
it  be  eliminated,  rather  than  on  the  causes 
of  the  gap  and  the  best  methods  for  dealing 
with  those  causes.  It  is  essential  to  examine 
the  extent  to  which  the  gap  is  or  is  not  the 
result  of  discrimination  by  employers.  The 
66-cent  gap  is  the  result  of  gross  statistics, 
and  they  are  not  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
many     factors     that     may     influence     the 


female-male  pay  ratio— seniority.  outdoor- 
Indoor  work  level  of  responsibility,  quality 
of  performance,  and  geographic  location. 

In  response  to  those  saying  that  the 
pay  gap  has  not  narrowed  in  the  last 
20  years,  the  Census  Bureau  notes: 

In  part,  the  lack  of  improvement  since  the 
1950's  reflects  the  Increase  In  labor  partici- 
pation of  women  from  35  percent  to  50  per- 
cent in  that  time  span.  The  entry  of  large 
numbers  of  inexperienced  women  Into  the 
work  force  undoubtedly  drove  down  the  av- 
erage wages  of  women.  Thus,  there  may  be 
some  Improvement  In  relative  wage  rates  of 
experienced  female  workers  hidden  In  the 
averages  for  all  women  workers. 

Some  advocates  of  comparable  worth  .  .  . 
point  to  an  'alleged  historical  bias  which  is 
said  to  be  operating  in  society  and  In  the 
market  generally,  rather  than  to  a  direct  act 
of  sex  discrimination  by  a  particular  em- 
ployer. But  the  courts  have  not  allowed  the 
market  to  excuse  discriminatory  actions  by 
employers.  In  everyday  terms,  this  means 
that  the  law  does  not  permit  an  employer  to 
pay  a  woman  less  l>ecause  she  is  a  woman, 
or  because  she  is  willing  to  do  the  work  for 
less  pay.  .  .  .  But  the  law  does  allow  an  em- 
ployer to  pay  teachers  less  than  truck  driv- 
ers, so  long  as  the  difference  in  pay  is  be- 
cause the  jobs  and  the  market  for  them  are 
different  and  not  because  the  sex  of  the 
workers  is  different. 

Gross  statistical  calculations  do  not  accu- 
rately portray  the  problem  or  the  solution. 
.  .  Our  policies  to  eliminate  sex-bias  in 
compensation  are  not  aimed  at  trying  to 
assure  that  the  average  man  and  woman 
have  the  same  income,  regardless  of  differ- 
ences in  their  work  and  lifestyle.  Rather, 
they  are  aimed  at  remedying  the  specific 
causes  of  discrimination  and  at  assuring 
equal  treatment  of  women  in  all  employ- 
ment practices. 

H.R.  S680  IS  NOT  A  DEBATE  ABOUT  PAY  EQUITY 

Pay  equity,  the  equal  treatment  of 
women  and  men  in  compensation  is 
not  the  issue.  It  is  a  goal  widely  shared 
by  employers,  employees,  and  legisla- 
tors. The  question  is:  Will  comparable 
worth  achieve  pay  equity?  Further, 
title  I  is  not  a  test  of  whether  one  is 
for  women  or  against  women.  Surely, 
we  have  not  arrived  at  a  point  where 
one  carmot  have  reasoned  debate  on  a 
very  controversial  issue  without  re- 
sorting to  that  kind  of  tactic.  Should 
your  office  have  further  questions  or 
comments  about  this  bill,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  the  minority  staff  of 
the  committee  at  225-9370.# 


ARMY-DEVELOPED  TECH- 
NOLOGY A  POSITIVE  ASSET 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  25.  1984.  a  representative 
of  my  office  attended  a  special  signing 
ceremony  at  the  U.S.  Army  Construc- 
tion Engineering  Research  Laboratory 
in  Champaign.  111.  This  Army  lab  is  lo- 
cated in  my  district.  Dr.  J.  R.  Sculley. 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 


for  Research,  Development  and  Acqui- 
sition, was  a  major  figure  in  the  event. 
In  this  ceremony.  Dr.  Sculley  signed 
over  licensing  rights  to  inventions  de- 
veloped by  the  Engineering  and  Mate- 
rials Division  of  the  army  lab  to  two 
firms  located  in  the  Midwest.  The  Na- 
tional Standard  Corp.  of  Niles,  Mich., 
will  begin  manufacturing  the  army 
Corps  of  Engineers  weld  quality  moni- 
tor. Mr.  Prank  Kearney  led  the  army 
research  team  that  developed  the 
monitor.  The  weld  quality  monitor 
identifies  the  quality  of  a  weld  as  it  is 
being  placed.  Its  use  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  welding  inspection  and  insure 
safer  structures.  The  AP»S  Materials 
Co.  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  soon  begin 
manufacturing  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers Ceranode.  Dr.  Ashok  Kumar 
led  the  Army  research  team  that  de- 
veloped this  device.  The  Ceranode  will 
prevent  rusting  of  buried  or  sub- 
merged metal  structures,  such  as  un- 
derground gas  and  water  pipes,  and 
loclu  on  our  Nation's  rivers. 

Both  the  Army  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  benefit  from 
these  inventions.  These  benefits  will 
come  in  the  reduced  cost  of  this  Na- 
tion's construction,  the  reduced  cost  of 
maintaining  metal  structures,  and 
more  structurally  sound  structures 
having  a  longer  life. 

These  licensing  agreements  are  a 
good  example  of  how  the  Department 
of  the  Army  can  work  hand-in-hand 
with  private  industry  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  Nation.  By  manufacturing 
Army-developed  technology,  private 
industry  can  make  those  technologies 
available  to  both  the  Army  and  indus- 
try alike.  In  doing  so.  industry  can 
create  new  jobs  and  help  stabilize  local 
economies.  Continued  support  of 
Army  research  efforts— such  as  those 
going  on  at  the  Construction  Engi- 
neering Research  Laboratory— is  truly 
an  investment  in  America  through  de- 
fense,• 


EAST- WEST  RELATIONS 


HON.  SALA  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 

•  Mrs,  BURTON  of  California,  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  recently  traveled  to  Europe 
to  attend  meetings  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues. During  the  meetings.  Senator 
Mathias  delivered  a  fine  speech  about 
East-West  relations.  As  you  loiow,  he 
is  one  of  the  most  Icnowledgeable  and 
insightful  members  of  either  body  on 
foreign  affairs  issues.  I  commend  the 
speech  to  my  colleagues: 

East- West  Relations 
Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  As.sembly:  As  I  begin  I  would  like  to 
join  the  President,  Sir  Patrick  Wall,  in  wish- 
ing bon  voyage  to  Joseph  Luns  upon  his  re- 
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tirement  as  Secretary  General  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 

The  subject  of  our  discussion  today,  E>tft- 
West  Relations,  is  Important  as  an  issue  of 
substance  and  it  is  important  as  an  issue  of 
perception. 

This  importance  has  been  sharpened  in 
my  mind  by  the  committee  discussions  and 
the  private  conversations  that  I  have  en- 
joyed at  this  spring  session  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly. 

Some  of  you— and  some  of  your  spouses- 
have  made  me  more  aware  of  the  issue  of 
perceptions  in  East- West  relationships,  I  un- 
derstand that  many  young  people  in  Europe 
are  saying  "A  plague  on  both  your  houses" 
and  view  both  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
U.S.S,R,  with  a  fine  degree  of  objectivity 
which  holds  both  sides  equally  responsible. 
In  their  eyes  the  United  SUtes  is  neither 
the  bastion  of  freedom  nor  the  guarantor  of 
peace  that  we  in  America  perceive  it  to  be. 
But  in  this  matter  it  is  what  they  think,  not 
what  I  think,  that  is  important.  East-West 
converts  Into  West- West.  So  I  hope  that  the 
young  people  of  Europe  will  ultimately  re- 
flect that  America's  sins,  if  she  has  indeed 
sinned,  are  largely  rhetorical— while  the  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  the  deployment  of 
the  SS  20's  and  the  suppression  of  democra- 
cy in  Poland,  are  actions— brutal,  physical 
and  dangerous. 

But  I  now  move  to  the  issues  of  substance, 
because  even  the  debate  over  perceptions 
will  not  postpone  the  need  to  confront  the 
facts  that  our  eyes  will  not  permit  us  to 
deny. 

Not  a  small  part  of  the  problem  is  to  find 
responsible  leaders  in  the  East  with  whom 
to  deal.  1  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  falling  apart  and  am  sure  that  the 
Politburo  will  provide  adequate  collective 
authority  to  maintain  order  and  stability. 
But  it  is  bad  luck  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
shared  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  those 
universal  levellers— old  age  and  ill  health- 
have  deprived  the  Russians  of  creative  lead- 
ership. 

While  little  positive  change  can  be  expect- 
ed, we  must  be  aware  of  danger  in  such  a  sit- 
uation. The  classic  resort  of  governments 
that  sense  stalemate  at  home  is  to  engage  in 
foreign  adventures.  So  we  must  always 
make  it  Clear  that  we  are  fully  prepared  to 
improve  the  relationship  as  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  surrender  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  human  dignity. 

Against  the  day  that  we  shall  again  be 
able  to  oonununicate  as  well  as  to  converse, 
we  must  make  our  terms  clear  to  our  own 
people  and  to  the  people  of  the  East, 

We  have  stated  reasonable  terms  for  re- 
suming START  negotiations  and  for  other 
fora.  Let  us  arrive  at  a  consensus  al>out 
them  among  ourselves  while  we  have  time 
to  do  so. 

Let  us  maintain  such  dialogue  as  possible 
with  the  East  so  as  to  reduce  the  sense  of 
isolation  there. 

Let  us  do  what  is  possible  to  confirm  our 
own  credibility. 

Personally  I  advocate  ratification  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Nuclear  Energy  Treaties  by  the  United 
States, 

But  in  all  of  these  matters  let  us  act  to- 
gether so  that  •Earth  shall  be  Pair— and  all 
her  Folk  be  One,"» 
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THE  REVOLT  OP  THE 
NICARAGUAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  revolution  taking  place  in  Nica- 
ragua is  just  that,  an  uprising  of  dis- 
satisified  Nicaraguans  tired  of  5  years 
of  unfulfilled  Sandinista  promises. 

The  revolution  in  Nicaragua  is  not, 
as  some  people  would  have  us  believe, 
a  U.S.  Inspired  revolt.  David  Asman, 
an  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
recently  traveled  to  Nicaragua  and 
docimiented  the  growing  dissent  in 
Nicaragua  that  has  inspired  the  upris- 
ing of  the  people  against  the  Sandi- 
nista government. 

Mr.  Asman  wrote  in  the  June  1  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  open  opposition  to 
the  Marxist  regime  is  emerging,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the— Sandinista— 
jimta  seems  bent  on  stepping  up  at- 
tacks on  opponents— be  they  newsmen, 
churchmen,  or  common  men.  He  cites 
examples  of  the  constant  denial  of 
human  rights  by  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment, the  same  government  that 
upon  taking  power  in  1979  promised  to 
uphold  the  basic  human  freedoms 
such  as  free  worship  and  a  free  press. 

Instead,  the  Sandinistas  maintain  a 
policy  of  denial.  They  deny  a  free 
press.  Mr.  Asman  writes  that  under 
the  country's  new  press  law,  Nicara- 
guan  radio  broadcaster  Luis  Mora  San- 
chez was  arrested.  The  nation's  so 
called  independent  newspaper  Le 
Presna  is  being  censored  by  the 
Cubans,  who  are  ordering  that  articles 
not  selected  by  the  paper's  editors  be 
published. 

The  Sandinista  government  contin- 
ues to  intimidate  the  nation's  church- 
es, attempting  to  deny  the  freedom  of 
religion.  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  who 
have  protected  Sandinista  policies  and 
petitioned  for  peaceful  negotiations 
between  government  leaders  and  the 
Contras,  have  been  condemned  and 
threatened  by  the  Sandinistas, 

In  blatant  disregard  for  human 
rights,  the  Sandinistas  have  attacked 
on  numerous  occasions  the  offices  for 
the  Nicaraguan  Permanent  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights.  The  Commis- 
sion maintains  detailed  records,  Mr, 
Asman  reports,  of  individuals  who 
have  criticized  the  Sandinistas  govern- 
ment and  now  are  reported  missing  or 
have  been  found  dead. 

The  Sandinista's  poor  human  rights 
record  and  failure  to  provide  promised 
free  elections  and  a  mixed  economy 
have  spurred  the  Nicaraguan  people  to 
revolt.  Despite  this  open  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Government,  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  attempted  to  use  their 
propaganda  network  and  censored 
press  to  blame  the  United  States  for 
the  revolution.  As  Mr.  Asman  found: 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  "appearance" 
the  Sandinistas  leaders  have  Ijeen  trying  to 
maintain  is  that  the  war  with  the  contras  is 
a  purely  external  affair— a  revolt  orches- 
trated and  directed  by  the  U.S,  government. 
This  is  why  they  reacted  so  vehemently 
against  the  bishop's  pastoral  letter.  While 
deploring  violence  by  both  sider  uf  the  con- 
flict, the  bishops  emphasized  that  the  prob- 
lem was  an  internal  one  "pitting  Nicaraguan 
against  Nicaraguan." 

Mr.  Asman  found  in  his  travels  that 
Sandinistas  attempts  to  portray  the 
rebels  as  a  force  of  U.S.  inspired  impe- 
rialism seem  to  have  backfired.  He 
said: 

Reports  of  U.S.  support  for  the  rebels 
have  encouraged  many  in  Managua  with  the 
thought  that  the  outside  world  is  aware  of 
unhappiness  with  the  Sandinistas.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who 
would  have  us  withdraw  our  support 
for  the  Nicaraguan  people  who  are 
standing  up  for  the  freedoms  that 
were  promised  by  the  Sandinistas,  but 
continued  to  be  denied. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Asman's  report  of  the 
growing  Nicaraguan  revolution  follows 
my  remarlis. 

A  Spectrum  of  Nicaraguan  Dissent 
(By  David  Asman) 
Managua,  Nicaragua.— As  I  was  leaving 
the  Sandino  airport  here,  a  seemingly 
crazed  Nicaraguan  grabbed  me  by  the  arm. 
"You  stupid  Americans!"  he  said,  loud 
enough  so  that  a  crowd  of  Nicaraguans 
moved  away  from  us,  suspecting  at  least  an 
awkward  confrontation.  His  eyes  anxiously 
trained  on  two  Sandinista  guards  nearby, 
the  man  pulled  me  closer.  I  was  unprepared 
for  his  next  comment,  which  he  relayed  in  a 
whisper,  "I  am  not  Sandinista:  I  am  Reagan- 
ite.  Most  of  us  are  Reaganites. "  As  he  said 
this,  his  crazed  expression  disappeared  and 
his  face  became  quite  serious.  Only  then  did 
I  realize  that  his  initial  approach  had  been 
hostile  to  throw  off  any  eavesdroppers.  We 
looked  straight  at  each  other  for  about 
three  seconds  before  he  let  go  of  my  arm 
and  faded  back  into  the  crowd. 

Two  days  earlier,  I  attended  a  Sunday 
Mass  at  Archbishop  Miguel  Obando  y 
Bravo's  parish  church.  Msgr.  Obando  was  in 
Rome  to  meet  with  the  pope,  and  this 
sermon  in  late  April  was  delivered  by  his  as- 
sistant, Bosco  Vivas  Robelo.  The  small 
church  was  packed,  and  I  was  squeezed 
betweeen  a  barefoot  campesino  and  a  well- 
dressed  woman.  "Those  who  now  condemn 
the  church's  leaders."  said  Msgr.  Vivas,  re- 
ferring to  Sandinista  attacks  on  Church 
leaders,  "should  remember  that  when  the 
bullets  were  flying  in  1978  and  1979.  it  was 
Msgr.  Obando  who  provided  them  with  the 
cloak  of  safety."  At  the  end  of  the  sermon, 
the  parishioners  rose  to  their  feet  and  ap- 
plauded for  a  full  minute,  some  shouting 
"Viva  Obando!" 

OPEN  OPPOSITION  emerging 

Except  for  protests  from  a  small  commu- 
nity of  dissidenu,  such  anti-Sandinista  sen- 
timents were  hard  to  find  in  Managua 
during  a  similar  visit  last  December.  Howev- 
er, open  opposition  to  the  Marxist  regime  is 
emerging,  despite  the  fact  that  the  junta 
seems  bent  on  stepping  up  attacks  on  oppo- 
nents—be they  newsmen,  churchmen,  or 
common  men: 
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The  arrest  last  week  of  radio  broadcaster 
Luis  Mora  Sanchez  showed  the  intent  of  the 
government's  new  press  law.  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  law's  preamble,  demands  that  the 
press  "convert  itself  into  an  agent  of  social 
change."  The  preamble  goes  on  to  state  that 
"the  revolutionary  government  has  the  duty 
to  guarantee  that  the  media  are  not  used  to 
push  back  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
conquests  that  the  people  have  achieved  in 
the  new  Nicaragua.  "  La  Prensa.  the  coun- 
try's highly  censored  independent  newspa- 
per, announced  that  the  government's 
Cuban  censors  were  now  ordering  it  to  put 
in  articles  not  selected  by  the  editors. 

Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Nicaragua 
were  condemned  by  the  government  after 
they  signed  an  Easter  pastoral  letter  railing 
for  dialogue  between  the  government  lead- 
ers and  the  Nicaraguans  fighting  them  San- 
dinista  junta  leader  Daniel  Ortega  con 
demned  the  church  leaders  for 
"support(ing)  the  aggressive  plarus  of  the 
American  administration  against  the  Nica- 
raguan  people  '  Such  language  is  viewed  by 
many  here  as  a  prelude  to  arrest. 

Marta  Patricia  Baltodano.  national  coordi- 
nator of  the  Niraraguan  Permanent  Com- 
mission for  Human  Rights,  has  been  keep- 
ing detailed  accounts  of  individuals  who 
have  disappeared  or  turned  up  dead  after 
publicly  criticizing  Sandinista  policies.  She 
operates  out  of  an  office  repeatedly  at- 
tacked by  Sandinista-directed  mobs. 

'We  were  against  Somoza.  and  our  son 
fought  with  the  Sandinistas."  says  one 
woman  after  the  service  at  Msgr.  Obandos 
church.  'And  for  whaf"  she  reaches  into 
her  bag  and  pulls  out  a  roll  of  toilet  paper. 
"I  had  to  wait  in  line  for  two  hours  to  get 
this.  Meanwhile  the  comandantes  drive 
around  in  their  BMWs  and  relax  in  their 
beach  houses.  Now  we  have  nine  Somozas 
instead  of  one.  and  we  are  left  to  wait  in  line 
for  a  roll  of  toilet  paper.  "  Why  doesn't  she 
leave?  'Where  could  we  go?  Were  not  rich. 
We  have  no  relatives  in  the  States  or  Costa 
Rica.  Besides,  we  worked  for  years  to  buy 
our  house.  It's  all  we  have.  We  cant  leave 
what  we  struggled  all  our  lives  to  get.  ' 

"The  greatest  miscalculation  of  the  FSLN 
[Sandinista  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Nicaragua]  leaders."  says  a  Managuait  busi- 
nessman who  does  contract  work  for  the 
goverrunent.  was  forcing  all  non-Sandinista 
elements  out  of  the  government  too  .soon.  If 
they  had  kept  them  in  a  little  longer,  they 
could  blame  the  whole  mess  on  the  non-San- 
dtnistas.  Now  everyone  knows  there's  no  one 
to  blame  but  the  FSLN  " 

Mario  Rappaccioli.  president  of  the  Nira- 
raguan Democratic  Conservative  Party,  re- 
ports that  virtually  all  vestiges  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  have  been  eliminated  in  Nicara- 
gua, despite  Sandinista  claims  to  a  mixed 
economy."  Says  Mr  Rappaccioli:  If  the 
Sandinistas  want  to  take  over  a  company 
completely,  they  just  leave  up  the  signpost 
with  the  former  owner's  name.  They  are 
very  conscious  of  appearances  around  here  " 

Perhaps  the  most  important  "appearance" 
the  Sandinista  leaders  have  been  trying  to 
maintain  is  that  the  war  with  the  contras  is 
a  purely  external  affair— a  revolt  orches- 
trated and  directed  by  the  U.S.  government. 
This  is  why  they  reacted  so  vehemently 
against  the  bishops'  pastoral  letter.  While 
deploring  violence  by  l)oth  sides  of  the  con- 
flict, the  bishops  emphasized  that  the  prob- 
lem was  an  internal  one  "pitting  Nicaraguan 
agaiitst  Nicaraguan.  ...  It  is  dishonest  to 
constantly  blame  Internal  aggression  and  vi- 
olence on  foreign  aggression.  It  is  useless  to 
blame  the  evil  past  for  everything  without 
recognizing  the  problems  of  the  present.  " 


While  few  Nicaraguans  living  in  the  coun- 
try are  willing  to  voice  public  support  for 
the  contras.  Sandinista  attempts  to  p>ortray 
the  rebels  as  a  force  of  U.S. -inspired  impe- 
rialism "  seem  'o  have  backfired.  Reports  of 
U.S.  support  for  the  reliels  have  encouraged 
many  in  Managua  with  the  thought  that 
the  outside  world  is  aware  of  unhappiness 
with  the  Sandinistas. 

At  his  headQuarters  in  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras. FDN  (Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force) 
leader  Adolfo  Calero  F»rotocarero  claims  his 
force  of  8.000  contras  is  gaining  strength  as 
a  result  of  extreme  dissatisfaction  within 
Nicaragua,  no".  because  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  recruitment.  Says  Mr.  Calero: 
"FSLN  policies  are  responsible  for  our  suc- 
ce.ss.  All  the  Sandinistas  offer  the  people  is 
the  glory  of  .sacrificing  more  for  the  revolu- 
tion. But  the  revolution  has  become  a 
symbol  of  mi.sery.  Every  day  our  job  be- 
comes easier  as  the  Sandinista  army  troops 
lose  more  of  their  will.  They  are  asking 
Ihem.selves  what  they  are  fighting  for. '" 

Mr.  Calero.  who  was  once  jailed  by 
Somoza.  claims  the  FDN  isn't  tied  to  the  old 
dictators  regime,  although  a  few  of  his 
f'ghters  and  commanders  are  former  mem- 
bers of  Somozas  National  Guard.  "Somoza 
is  a  dead  Mafi:i  chieftain  who  left  no  succes- 
sor." he  says. 

Referring  to  the  ARDE  (Democratic  Rev- 
olutionary All  ancei  rebel  forces  in  southern 
Nicaragua— headed  by  disaffected  Sandi- 
nista leaders  Eden  Pastora  and  Alfonso 
Robelo— Mr.  Calero  adds.  "We  happen  to  be 
supporters  of  '  he  free  market,  while  Pastora 
and  Robelo  are  socialist-minded.  But  we 
(the  FDN  and  ARDE)  could  both  operate 
within  a  democratic  system  where  the 
people  rould  choo.se  whirh  system  they  pre- 
ferred. Now  there  is  no  choice  within  Nica- 
ragua." 

ARDE  s  Mr.  Robelo.  speaking  at  a  restau- 
rant in  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica.  .says,  like  the 
FDN  in  the  north,  supplies  fail  to  keep  up 
with  the  growing  number  of  recruits.  "We 
have  100  new  men  joining  us  a  day. '"  he 
claims.  Admit.ing  that  some  of  our  money 
probably  comes  from  the  U.S.  government. '" 
Mr.  Robelo  is  curious  why  this  should 
bother  anyon^^  I  must  have  had  over  250 
interviews  when  we  were  fighting  against 
Somoza  in  "78  and  "79.  and  not  one  reporter 
asked  us  where  the  money  was  coming  from 
then.  After  the  revolution  Daniel  Ortega 
told  me  that  $12  million  came  from  "our  Sal- 
vadoran  cousins"— which  meant  it  came 
from  the  criminal  activities  of  the  Salvador- 
an  guerrillas.  Now  how  is  it  that  U.S.  tax- 
payers" money  is  considered  dirtier  than 
money  that  comes  from  kidnappings  and 
robberie.s?" 

Of  more  importance  than  direct  U.S. 
funding  for  ARDE  may  be  the  question  of 
whether  it  will  be  able  to  coordinate  mili- 
tary actions  with  the  forces  of  the  FDN  and 
the  2,000-man  Misurasata  contra  forces, 
composed  of  Nicaraguan  Indians.  (A  report 
in  yesterday's  New  York  Times  that  ARDE 
has  decided  officially  to  join  forces  with  the 
FDN  was  denied  by  ARDE  official  Alvaro 
Hares.  Contacted  in  Costa  Rica  yesterday. 
Dr.  Hares  said  that  while  negotiations  con- 
tinue between  the  two  rebel  groups,  they 
are  no  closer  to  resolving  their  differences.) 

The  FDN's  Mr.  Calero  sees  Eden  Pastora's 
refusal  to  deal  with  his  group  until  it  fires  a 
few  ex-Somoza  Guardsmen  as  a  large  stum- 
bling block  to  unification.  Says  Mr.  Calero: 
"These  are  not  people  who  participated  in 
atrocities  against  the  people:  we  don't  allow 
those  type  in  our  force.  They  are  good  com- 
manders w.'io  are  effective  fighters  and  mili- 
tary leaders." 


Likely  to  complicate  matters  further  was 
the  bombing  on  Wednesday  night  of 
ARDE's  military  command  post  during  a 
news  conference  held  by  Mr.  Pastora.  Five 
people  were  reported  killed,  and  Mr.  Pastora 
himself  received  minor  injuries.  In  a  record- 
ing released  to  the  press  yesterday,  he  said 
the  extreme  right  and  the  Sandinistas 
would  blame  each  other  for  the  blast,  but 
that  he  didn't  yet  know  who  was  responsi- 
ble. 

ENORMOUS  SUPPORT 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  bickering 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Nicaraguan  rebel 
factions,  both  forces  have  enormous  support 
among  the  many  thousands  of  refugees  dis- 
placed by  the  fighting  within  Nicaragua.  In 
one  refugee  camp  outside  the  town  of  Ti- 
laran  in  northwestern  Costa  Rica,  about 
3.000  Nicaraguan  campesinos  are  united  in 
their  hatred  of  the  Sandinistas  and  their 
support  for  the  contras.  Younger  men  claim 
they  were  threatened  with  death  if  they  re- 
fused to  join  the  Sandinista  army,  and  some 
show  scars  I  hat  they  claim  were  inflicted  by 
Sandinista  torturers  asking  for  information 
about  contras.  Nearly  all  the  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  30  say  they  fought  with 
ARDE  forces  for  a  time.  One  telltale  sign 
that  many  have  seen  action  can  be  seen  in 
their  footwear:  the  familiar  black  Sandi- 
nista-issue  boots,  stripped  from  dead  Sandi- 
nista soldiers. 

What  the  Nicaraguan  refugees  want  most, 
however,  is  to  .see  an  end  to  the  conflict  so 
that  they  can  return  home.  One  toothless 
black  woman  from  the  area  of  Nicaragua 
known  as  Bluefields  says  she  left  her 
mother  and  walked  alone  in  the  jungles  for 
eight  days  lo  escape  from  an  area  of  fight- 
ing. Her  mother  stayed  behind  saying  she 
was  born  in  the  area  and  would  die  there. 
Speaking  the  Caribbean  English  common  to 
those  living  on  Nicaragua's  east  coast,  the 
woman  explained  why  she  believed  the 
fighting  would  stop  soon:  "Them  Sandinista 
men  only  gets  fighters  by  threats.  We  fight 
back  with  spirit.  Everyone  here  in  the  camp 
knows  they'd  have  to  kill  us  all  to  kill  our 
spirit."'* 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1965 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  following  Washington 
Post  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  I  believe  it  illustrates  some 
very  important  principles— ones  which 
are  embodied  in  the  legislation  I  put 
forward  earlier  this  year  which  would 
have  reauthorized  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  This  editorial  both 
points  out  the  importance  of  Insuring 
access  to  higher  education,  and  dem- 
onstrates, by  example,  the  incredible 
personal  strides  individuals  can  make 
when  educational  opportunities  are 
made  available  to  them.  Most  impor- 
tantly, such  individuals  as  these,  be- 
cause they  have  been  allowed  access  to 
postsecondary  education,  will  be  able 
to  make  exceptional  contributions  to 
our  society. 
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The  article  follows; 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  26. 1984] 
Good  Nkws  Oraduatks 

If  a  holiday  weekend  and  fine  weather 
aren't  enough  to  brighten  your  day.  there's 
more  good  news  from  the  graduation  circuit. 
Last  week  Ensign  Kristine  Holderied  grad- 
uated from  Annapolis  at  the  top  of  her 
class,  the  first  female  In  any  service  acade- 
my to  do  so.  This  week.  The  New  York 
Times  has  highlighted  the  accomplishments 
of  two  New  York  graduates  whose  stories 
deserve  Wide  circulation. 

Chi  Luu.  who  is  ethnic  Chinrae.  arrived  in 
New  York  in  November  1979.  He  had  left 
Vietnam  as  one  of  the  "boat  people"  escap- 
ing that  country  and  spent  five  months  in  a 
refugee  camp.  Within  a  year.  Mr.  Luu  had 
entered  City  College,  studying,  working 
part-time  in  a  can  factory  and  improving  his 
English.  On  Tuesday,  he  graduated  as  vale- 
dictorian of  his  City  CoUege  class  with  a 
straight-A  average  in  his  major,  engineer- 
ing, and  only  a  single  B,  In  freshman  Eng- 
lish. Apparently  it  nuis  in  the  family,  for 
Mr.  Luu's  four  brothers  have  also  won  aca- 
demic honors.  The  young  men  and  their 
parente  live  together  in  a  one-bedroom 
apartment  next  to  the  elevated  train  in 
Queens. 

Mary  Droda-Lewis.  illiterate  and  desper- 
ately poor  at  16.  was  frequently  in  trouble 
with  the  law.  By  the  time  she  was  21  she 
had  spent  two  years  in  one  reform  school 
and  six  months  in  another.  She  was  unmar- 
ried and  the  mother  of  two  children.  On 
Thursday,  she  received  an  M.D.  degree  from 
Albany  Medical  School.  She  was  awarded 
three  prizes  at  graduation,  one  of  which 
praises  her  "outstanding  sensitivity  and 
commitment  to  humanistic  values  in  her 
dealings  with  patients."  Dr.  Groda-Lewis. 
who  as  a  child  was  a  seasonal  farm  laborer, 
will  convlete  a  residency  in  family  medicine 
and  then  fulfill  her  obligation  to  the  federal 
government  which  provided  financial  assist- 
ance in  medical  school— by  working  on  an 
Indian  reservation. 

Who  knows  what  special  attributes  of 
character  and  will  inspire  Mr.  Luu  and  Dr. 
Groda-Lewis  to  work  so  hard  and  overcome 
so  much?  In  fact,  you  don't  need  to  answer 
that  qiKsion  to  know  that  there  are  two 
more  that  do  require  answers.  How  can  we 
encourage  and  assist  others  at  least  to  try  to 
do  as  well  as  these  students?  And  how  can 
we  make  sure  the  opportunity  for  them  to 
do  so  is  there?* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  shoe  industry's  situation  cries  out 
for  a  temporary  remedy.  Foreign  man- 
ufacturers have  captured  almost  70 
percent  of  the  domestic  market,  in 
part  because  of  unfair  trade  practices, 
and  the  tinemployment  rate  in  the  in- 
dustry is  close  to  20  percent.  Compa- 
nies in  my  district  have  laid  off  as 
much  as  a  quarter  of  their  work  force. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  look  solely  at 
aggregate  figures  on  industry  profits 
as  the  ITC  did.  That  overlooks  the 
problems  of  many  struggling  compa- 
nies and  the  enormous  human  cost  of 
the  industry's  extraordinary  unem- 
ployment rate. 

The  relief  we  are  seeking,  first 
through  the  ITC,  now  through  legisla- 
tion, is  reasonable,  and  will  continue 
the  pressure  on  the  shoe  companies  to 
modernize.  Permitting  foreign  compa- 
nies to  capture  up  to  half  the  U.S. 
market  still  allows  for  competition. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill  just  introduced  by  Congressman 
McKiaiNAN  and  Congresswoman 
Smowe.  and  I  applaud  them  for  react- 
ing so  swiftly  to  this  regrettable  deci- 
sion by  the  ITC.» 


NATIONAL  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS  WEEK 


THE  ITC  SHOE  DECISION  RE- 
QUIRES LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
SPONSE 

HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  disappointed  to  learn  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission's  decision 
yesterday  to  oppose  the  reimposition 
of  quotas  on  nonrubber  footwear.  This 
is  a  serious  defeat  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  footwear  workers  whose 
jobs  axe  in  jeopardy  because  of  the 
unfair  onslaught  from  foreign  shoe 
manufacturers. 

I  am  as  leery  as  anyone  about  the 
imposition  of  trade  restrictions.  But 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
International  Narcotic  Enforcement 
Officers  Association  (INEOA),  which 
consists  of  7,500  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers from  all  levels  of  government 
throughout  our  Nation  and  through- 
out the  world,  was  founded  25  years 
ago.  The  INEOA  held  its  first  meeting 
in  Albany,  N.Y.,  in  October  1960  and  is 
returning  to  that  city  during  the  week 
of  October  7,  1984,  to  celebrate  its 
25th  annual  international  conference. 

Today,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel).  chair- 
man of  our  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control,  and  I.  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  select 
committee,  are  introducing  House 
Joint  Resolution  588.  that  would  desig- 
nate the  week  of  October  7-13.  1984, 
as  "National  Drug  Enforcement  Offi- 
cers Week"  to  pay  tribute  to  the  good 
work  and  dedicated  efforts  of  the 
INEOCA  and  all  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers who  daily  risk  their  lives  combat- 
ing narcotics  trafficking  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in- 
serting at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 588  and  urge  our  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  588 

Whereas  drug  trafficking  and  abuse  is  an 
enormous  human  tragedy  and  an  ever-grow- 
ing political,  economic,  and  social  problem 
in  the  United  States  and  around  the  World; 
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Whereas  narcotics  and  other  dangerous 
drugs  present  a  threat  to  each  and  every  in- 
dividual; 

Whereas  drug  abuse  prevention  efforts 
result  in  the  direct  saving  of  lives; 

Whereas  the  full  power  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  must  be  mobilized  to 
provide  effective  law  enforcement,  rehabili- 
tation, treatment,  and  prevention  programs; 
Whereas  numerous  law  enforcement  orga- 
nizations are  deeply  committed  to  combat- 
ing narcotics  trafficking  and  drug  abuse; 

Whereas  the  International  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Association  is  an  organization 
composed  of  7.500  narcotic  enforcement  of- 
ficers, government  employees,  and  other 
citizens  concerned  with  narcotics  control; 

Whereas  the  International  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Association  has.  since  its 
founding  in  1960,  worked  to  improve  inter- 
national, national.  State,  and  local  laws  re- 
lating to  narcotics; 

Whereas  the  International  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Association  provides  a  forum 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  control  of 
drug  trafficking  and  abuse  and  disseminates 
materials  on  the  prevention  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction and  drug  abuse; 

Whereas  the  International  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Association  is  convening  its 
25th  Annual  International  Drug  Conference 
in  Albany.  New  York,  during  the  week  of 
October  7.  1984:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  7.  1984.  through  October  13.  1984. 
is  designated  as  "National  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Officers  Week"  and  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  that  week  with  ap- 
propriate activities.* 


NATIONAL  VACCINE-INJURY 
COMPENSATION  ACT 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

CT  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  the  National  Vac- 
cine-Injury Compensation  Act.  I  am 
joined  in  this  effort  by  several  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  bill  is  the  beginning  of  what  I 
expect  to  be  a  long  congressional  dis- 
cussion and  debate  of  the  public  and 
private  duties  to  children  who  are  in- 
jured by  vaccinations.  Let  me  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  bill  is  the  answer  to  these  com- 
plex questions,  but  I  do  believe  that  it 
represents  a  starting  point  for  serious 
consideration  of  our  social  obligation 
to  prevent  illness  and  to  redress  inci- 
dent injury. 

The  childhood  immunization  pro- 
gram, administered  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  has  been  a  phenome- 
nal success.  Despite  rising  costs  and 
limited  Federal  dollars,  more  children 
than  ever  before  are  protected  from 
such  diseases  as  polio,  measles,  and 
whooping  cough.  These  diseases  crip- 
ple and  kill.  It  is  vital  that  we  continue 
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the  Nation's  immunity  to  them.  We 
cannot  allow  children  to  die  of  dis- 
eases that  should  never  occur  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  treat  children  for 
crippling  conditions  that  we  can  pre- 
vent. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  program 
arises  from  the  immunization  initia- 
tive that  encouraged  the  States  to  re- 
quire full  immunization  of  a  child 
before  admitting  him  or  her  to  public 
school.  All  50  States  now  have  such  re- 
quirements. 

But  vaccines  are  not  perfectly  safe. 
Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  cur- 
rently used  vaccines  can  be  predicted 
to  cause  a  certain  number  of  side-ef- 
fects, injuries,  and  even  deaths.  The 
relative  number  of  such  injuries  is 
small  when  compared  with  the  severi- 
ty of  disease  outbreaks  and  epidemics. 
But  however  small  the  number  may 
be.  the  simple  fact  is  that  we  Itnow 
some  children  will  be  hurt. 

The  particular  tragedy  and  the  para- 
dox of  vaccine  injuries  is  that  these 
children  really  are  hurt  in  the  line  of 
public  duty.  They  are  required  to  re- 
ceive vaccinations  not  just  for  their 
own  protection  but  also  for  the  group 
immunity  necessary  to  protect  the 
population  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  so- 
ciety that  must  avoid  the  prices  of  dis- 
ease treatment. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  outlines  a 
type  of  system  for  the  compensation 
of  those  injured  by  vaccines.  This  pro- 
posal arises  from  extensive  discussions 
between  the  American  Academy  of  Pe- 
diatrics and  groups  of  parents  whose 
children  have  been  affected  by  vac- 
cines. I  would  like  to  give  my  special 
appreciation  to  Jeff  Schwartz  of  Dis- 
satisfied Parents  Together  for  his 
dedicated  leadership  on  this  measure. 
His  thoughtful  and  evenhanded  ef- 
forts to  make  responsible  policy  have 
been  a  model  of  legislative  advocacy  as 
it  should  be. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  many 
points  within  this  bill  that  must  t>e  de- 
liberated. The  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  will 
begin  such  deliberations  in  the  coming 
months. 

But  I  hope  that  deliberations  will 
also  begin  throughout  the  health  com- 
munity, and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  goals  of  the 
legislation.* 


ACID  RAIN  BILL 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  i»rw  YORK 

IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdav,  June  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  year.  I  held  an  environmental 
town  meeting  in  my  district.  The 
number  of  concerned  constituents  who 
turned  out  for  the  Octot)er  meeting 
was    staggering.    The    numbers    only 
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served  to  strengthen  my  conviction 
that  acid  rain  was  fast  becoming  the 
No.  1  environmental  concern  of  our 
citizenry.  It  was  due  to  the  interest  ex- 
pressed at  this  very  successful  town 
meeting  that  I  decided  to  sponsor  an- 
other district  meeting  on  the  same 
topic.  This  meeting  will  take  place  in 
Manhattan  this  weekend  and  a  similar 
turnout,  if  not  larger,  is  expected. 

All  of  this  constituent  concern,  how- 
ever, has  had  little  effect  when  trans- 
lated into  congressional  action.  As  we 
all  know.  H.R.  3400.  an  acid  rain  bill 
which  mandated,  in  Mr.  Dincell's 
words  "a  nationwide  financing 
bill  *  •  •  but  not  a  nationwide  control 
bill,"  was  defeated  in  subcommittee  by 
a  10  to  9  vote.  Although  I  agreed  with 
many  aspects  of  H.R.  3400,  I  found 
that  I  could  not  support  the  legisla- 
tion due  to  a  major  flaw  in  the  financ- 
ing mechani.sm  of  the  bill.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives whose  constituents  pay  the  Na- 
tions  highest  utility  rates  and  whose 
constituents  receive  the  brunt  of  the 
destructive  after  effects  of  acid  rain 
fallout,  I  could  not  support  a  measure 
which  would  further  increase  my  con- 
stituents' utility  bills.  To  ask  my  con- 
stituents to  absorb  the  cost  of  cleanup 
when  they  already  pay  exhorbitant 
utility  rates  and  to  exempt  States 
which  depend  primarily  on  nuclear 
energy,  as  H.R.  3400  did.  is  highly  dis- 
criminatory. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  my 
own  bill.  H.R.  5590.  which  calls  for  a 
10-million-ton  reduction  in  sulfur  diox- 
ide emissions  SOi  and  a  4-million-ton 
reduction  in  NO.  emissions.  My  bill 
leaves  the  method  of  acid  rain  mitiga- 
tion strategy  up  to  the  individual 
State,  so  long  as  the  State  meets  its 
quota  for  acid  reduction.  A  States  per- 
centage of  reduction  will  be  equal  to 
its  percentage  of  nationwide  emissions. 
My  bill  calls  for  the  elimination  of  the 
percentage  reduction  figures  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  replaces  it  with  a 
provision  which  calls  for  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  EPA  to  compute  the  total 
annual  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide 
during  the  calendar  year  1980  from  all 
fossil  fuel  fired  electric  generating 
plants  which  are  located  in  the  48  con- 
tiguous States  and  which,  during  the 
calendar  year  1980.  emitted  sulfur  di- 
oxide at  an  annual  average  rate  in 
excess  of  1.2  pounds  per  million  Btu's. 
By  making  it  economically  feasible  for 
low  sulfur  coal  to  be  used  to  meet  a 
State's  reduction  quota  we  could  bring 
into  the  clean  air  coalition  those  West- 
em  States  which  produce  low  sulfur 
coal. 

As  H.R.  5590  calls  for  State  determi- 
nation of  emissions  mitigation  strate- 
gy, the  bill  provides  an  excellent  vehi- 
cle to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  re- 
cently passed  House  version  of  the 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
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the  ranking  minority  member,  includ- 
ed in  its  recently  passed  appropria- 
tions bill  a  provision  recommending  an 
increase  of  $5  million  for  air  program 
section  105  grants  to  develop  the  tech- 
nical and  institutional  framework  for 
future  acid  rain  control  strategies. 
This  addition  to  the  HUD-IA  appro- 
priations bill  is  intended  to  fund  State 
activities  such  as  emissions  invento- 
ries, deposition  data  collection,  and 
evaluation  of  potential  control  actions. 
Up  to  $1  million  may  be  used  at  the 
Administrator's  discretion  for  develop- 
ment of  model  State  acid  rain  plans. 

As  acid  rain  fast  becomes  our  Na- 
tion's No.  1  environmental  worry.  I 
will  fight  hard  to  insure  the  passage  of 
my  bill.  H.R.  5590.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  solicit  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  It  may  not  be  too  late 
to  pass  acid  rain  control  legislation 
this  session  if  we  all  join  together 
behind  this  fair  and  equitable  piece  of 
legislation.* 


FIGHTING  ILLITERACY 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  out- 
standing efforts  of  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans in  combating  what  may  be  Ameri- 
cas  least  recognized  tragedies:  Illiter- 
acy. 

The  shocking  reality  is  that  one  out 
of  every  five  adult  Americans  is  func- 
tionally illiterate.  This  means  that  26 
million  Americans  cannot  read  the  di- 
rections on  household  products,  fill 
out  a  tax  form,  or  understand  a  car 
manual.  An  additional  30  million 
Americans  are  only  marginally  liter- 
ate, meaning  the>  can  read  auid  write 
only  at  the  simplest  level.  Even  in  the 
United  States,  illiteracy  is  a  fact  of  life 
for  a  substantial  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

However,  there  are  some  Americans 
who  are  unwilling  to  allow  the  plight 
of  their  illiterate  brothers  and  sisters 
to  go  unnoticed.  Capital  Cities  Televi- 
sion Productions  recently  produced  a 
moving  television  documentary  on  the 
problem  of  illiteracy  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  joined  by  170  com- 
mercial television  stations  and  hun- 
dreds of  locally  based  literacy  groups 
in  a  coordinated  effort  to  educate  the 
public  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  illit- 
eracy problem. 

Hosted  by  entertainer  Johnny  Cash, 
the  Capital  Cities  documentary,  titled 
"Can't  Read,  Can't  Write."  related  the 
experiences  of  illiterate  Americans 
across  the  country,  from  sugarcane 
plantations  in  Louisiana  to  cities  in 
the  industrial  Northeast.  The  program 
also  examined  the  politics  aind  eco- 
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nomics  of  Illiteracy,  including  an  inter- 
view with  Secretary  of  Education  Ter- 
reUBeU. 

But  the  producers  of  "Can't  Read, 
Can't  Write"  as  well  as  the  participat- 
ing telcTision  stations  and  literacy 
groups  were  not  content  merely  to 
point  their  fingers  at  a  problem  that 
demands  our  attention.  Their  efforts 
were  aimed  at  providing  a  forum  for 
action  as  well  as  information.  The  doc- 
umentary featured  a  toll-free  illiteracy 
hotline  which  was  flashed  at  regular 
intervals  during  the  program.  Viewers 
interested  in  becoming  involved  with 
local  literacy  efforts  were  encouraged 
to  phone  in.  This  hotline  has  already 
put  7,000  callers— 60  percent  of  whom 
volunteered  to  teach  others  how  to 
read  and  write— in  touch  with  local  lit- 
eracy groups. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Thousands  of 
other  concerned  citizens  phoned  local 
hotlines  created  by  the  television  sta- 
tions in  conjunction  with  local  literacy 
groups  across  the  country;  170  differ- 
ent television  stations,  representing  96 
percent  of  the  Nation's  television 
households,  carried  the  dociunentary. 
And  nearly  three-quarters  of  these  sta- 
tions chose  to  enhance  the  impact  of 
'Can't  Read.  Can't  Write"  by  coordi- 
nating local  promotions  of  the  literacy 
theme  In  their  own  communities. 
These  efforts  included  locally  pro- 
duced specials  on  illiteracy,  communi- 
ty literacy  drives,  and  public  affairs 
programing  to  further  highlight  the 
literacy  Issue. 

There  was  also  participation  from 
the  business  community.  B.  Dalton 
Booksellers,  which  has  its  own  nation- 
al literacy  initiative,  distributed  post- 
ers promoting  "Can't  Read,  Can't 
Write"  to  all  720  of  its  retail  stores, 
and  copies  were  made  available  to 
local  libraries.  And  Pratt  &  Whitney 
joined  in  sponsoring  a  volunteer  drive 
with  literacy  groups  in  Connecticut 
which  was  aimed  at  signing  up  tutors. 
The  efforts  of  Capital  Cities  Televi- 
sion Productions  and  the  participating 
television  stations,  literacy  groups,  and 
businesses  have  complemented  the 
work  of  other  volunteer  literacy  cam- 
paigns around  the  Nation.  The  second 
lady,  Mrs.  Barbara  Bush,  has  devoted 
considerable  energy  toward  focusing 
attention  on  this  largely  hidden  prob- 
lem. The  Coalition  for  Literacy,  an  as- 
sociation of  11  private  organizations,  is 
one  example  of  the  trend  toward  coop- 
eration among  the  Nation's  private  lit- 
eracy organizations.  The  coalition, 
which  includes  the  American  Library 
Association.  B.  Dalton  Booksellers  and 
Literacy  Volunteers  of  America.  Inc., 
is  attempting  to  combat  illiteracy  on 
the  national  level,  the  first  such  effort 
of  its  kind.  The  coalition  is  joining 
with  the  Advertising  Council  in  a  3- 
year  drive  to  raise  money,  educate  the 
public,  and  recruit  volunteers.  It  has 
already  established  a  toll-free  hotline 
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that  will  refer  callers  to  local  literacy 
programs. 

In  addition,  a  new  foundation  has 
been  created  to  get  businesses  involved 
in  the  fight  against  illiteracy.  The 
Business  Council  for  Effective  Liter- 
acy, which  was  foimded  by  McGraw- 
Hill.  Inc.,  will  seek  to  provide  research 
and  technical  assistance  to  companies 
and  will  coordinate  privately  spon- 
sored literacy  programs. 

These  combined  efforts  will  not  only 
help  lower  the  level  of  illiteracy  in  our 
country,  but  they  will  go  far  toward 
resolving  other  key  problems  we  cur- 
rently face.  For  instance,  a  striking 
correlation  exists  between  illiteracy 
and  unemployment;  75  percent  of  all 
unemployed  persons  have  inadequate 
reading  and  writing  skills.  Clearly,  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  illiteracy  will  also 
help  eliminate  unemployment. 
.  Moreover,  about  75  percent  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  imprisoned  have 
not  finished  high  school.  Fully  85  per- 
cent of  all  juveniles  who  go  to  court 
are  functionally  illiterate.  Each  year 
$6.6  bUlion  is  spent  to  keep  750,000  illi- 
terates in  jail.  These  figures  suggest 
that  reducing  illiteracy  will  also  serve 
to  reduce  the  substantial  social  costs 
of  crime  in  the  United  States. 

Illiteracy  only  compounds  the  prob- 
lems experienced  by  minorities  in  the 
United  States.  The  black  community 
has  an  illiteracy  rate  that  is  twice  the 
national  average,  and  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans have  an  illiteracy  rate  that  is 
three  times  greater  than  the  national 
average. 

It  is  clear  that  illiteracy  is  a  one-way 
ticket  to  a  limited  future.  It  also  re- 
sults in  a  substantial  social  burden  to 
our  entire  Nation.  For  these  reasons, 
the  highly  successful  efforts  of  Capital 
Cities  Television  Productions  in  creat- 
ing "Can't  Read,  Can't  Write,"  along 
with  the  efforts  of  the  participating 
television  stations,  literacy  groups,  and 
socially  minded  businesses  deserve  our 
highest  commendation. 

These  groups  were  concerned  not 
only  with  educating  the  public  about  a 
problem  whose  scope  is  little  known, 
but  with  mobilizing  the  public  to  act. 
Already,  thousands  of  citizens  have 
been  moved  to  volunteer  their  time  to 
teach  others  how  to  read  and  write. 
And  the  result  of  these  activities  will 
not  only  enrich  the  lives  of  those  who 
could  never  before  experience  the  joy 
of  reading  a  book  or  writing  a  letter. 
but  it  will  contribute  to  an  improved 
standard  of  living  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Capital  Cities  Televi- 
sion Productions  and  all  those  who  co- 
operated in  broadcasting  the  documen- 
tary "Can't  Read.  Can't  Write"  have 
demonstrated  that  television  is  not 
just  a  form  of  passive  entertainment, 
but  a  force  for  social  change.  And  they 
have  demonstrated  that  people  can 
make  a  difference  if  they  seek  creative 
solutions  to  pressing  problems.  We  can 
only  hope  that  more  Americans  will  be 
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inspired  to  join  in  similar  efforts  to 
help  correct  our  Nation's  most  press- 
ing problems.* 


ALBOSTA  INTRODUCES 
VETERANS'  PREFERENCE  BILL 


HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  June  has  given  Americans 
the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  events  in 
our  Nation's  history,  which  some 
would  rather  forget. 

On  Memorial  Day,  America  paid  a 
long-overdue  tribute  to  those  who 
served,  and  lost  their  lives,  in  the  Viet- 
nam war,  by  interring  the  remains  of 
an  unidentified  serviceman  in  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  Ameri- 
cans reflected  on  the  40  years  since 
the  American  Invasion  of  Normandy- 
D-day— which  changed  the  course  of 
World  War  II.  Forty  years  ago  this 
month.  Congress  passed  the  GI  bill  of 
rights,  to  address  problems  faced  by 
veterans  returning  home  from  the 
war.  And  June  also  marks  the  40th  an- 
niversary  of  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  of  1944,  a  comprehensive  package 
of  benefits  passed  by  our  predecessors 
in  Congress,  to  provide  veterans  secure 
employment  opportunities  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  passing  the  Veterans'  Preference 
Act  during  the  78th  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Service  noted 
that  "the  Federal  Government  should 
set  the  pace"  in  affording  reemploy- 
ment and  rehabilitation  to  veterans.  I 
can  think  of  no  reason  why  the  98th 
Congress  should  not  continue  to 
uphold  this  precedent— a  precedent 
which  cleaily  demonstrates  that  our 
Government  should  take  the  lead  in 
assisting  those  who  have  sacrificed  for 
the  principles  on  which  our  Govern- 
ment was  built.  Rather  than  forget 
the  reasons  for  passage  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Preference  Act.  it  is  a  fitting  time 
to  reaffirm  our  conunitment  to  those 
who  have  served  our  country  in  times 
of  national  crisis,  and  insure  a  continu- 
ation of  the  act's  original  intent. 

That  is  why  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  I  believe  preserves 
one  important  aspect  of  veterans'  pref- 
erence. Title  V.  section  3310.  provides 
that  competition  for  the  positions  of 
guard,  messenger,  elevator  operator, 
and  custodiaui,  in  the  civil  service,  will 
be  restricted  to  veterans'  preference 
eligibles.  as  long  as  preference  eligibles 
are  available.  However,  in  recent 
years,  the  opportunity  for  veterans  to 
obtain  secure  employment  in  these 
four  restricted  positions  has  been  de- 
creasing. A  major  reason  for  this  is  the 
conversion  of  many  of  these  positions 
to  contract  performance. 
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Many  of  you  know  that,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources. I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  look  for  ways  to  cut  its 
spending,  so  that  our  tax  dollars  are 
spent  in  the  l)est  way  possible.  For  cer- 
tain Government  activities,  contract 
performance  may  prove  to  be  more 
cost  effective.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot 
forget  this  Governments  long-stand- 
ing commitment  to  our  Nation's  veter 
ans— a  commitment  which  recognizes 
the  unique  contribution  these  men 
and  women  have  made  to  our  country. 
To  ignore  a  special  protection  we  af- 
forded our  veterans  during  a  time  of 
national  crisis,  would  be  to  turn  our 
backs  on  them  when  times  are  easier. 
And  yet.  America  is  the  strong  Nation 
it  is  today,  precisely  because  many  of 
its  citizens  sacrificed  easy  todays  for 
better  tomorrows. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  provides 
that  Federal  agencies  may  not  sepa- 
rate a  veterans'  preference  eligible 
from  the  position  of  guard,  messenger, 
elevator  operator,  and  custodian,  be- 
cause of  a  contract  award.  The  bill 
also  gives  priority  to  preference  eligi- 
bles  when  vacancies  occur  or  new  posi- 
tions are  available.  I  realize  that  shel- 
tered workshops  for  the  handicapped 
have  expressed  concern  about  the 
impact  of  a  blanket  prohibition  on 
contracting  out  these  positions,  on 
their  ability  to  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment for  certain  services.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  bill  favorably  address- 
es these  legitimate  concerns,  while  still 
upholding  the  original  intent  of  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act. 

I  am  honored  to  be  joined  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  by  many  distin- 
guished Members  who  have  consist- 
ently demonstrated  their  commitment 
to  veterans.  I  am  hopefui  that,  as  we 
pay  tribute  to  our  veterans  in  many 
ways  this  month,  all  of  our  colleagues 
will  support  this  opportunity  to  say. 
"We  have  not  forgotten. '• 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
McNAIRY  COUNTY  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION  FOOD  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

or  TENNESSEE 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  innovative  food  serv- 
ice operation  being  implemented  in  my 
congressional  district  by  the  McNairy 
County  Board  of  Education.  This 
unique  Food  Service  Department  is 
the  first  in  the  Nation  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  of  elegance  in  all  eight  of 
its  cafeterias,  through  interior  deco- 
rating equal  to  the  finest  of  restau- 
rants. It  has  been  made  possible 
through  cost  management  efficiency 
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utilizing  many  saving  practices  such  as 
centralized  purchasing,  bookkeeping, 
menu-planning  as  well  as  full-time 
maintenance  personnel. 

Even  more  impressive  is  the  fact 
that  the  McNairy  County  Food  Serv- 
ice Department  is  now  receiving  na- 
tional recognition  as  a  model  oper- 
ation. Slides  depicting  the  cafeterias 
and  their  operations  have  been  shown 
in  Atlanta  at  the  Southeastern  region- 
al procurement  meeting  for  eight  par- 
ticipating States;  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
as  part  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
briefing:  as  well  as  throughout  the 
States  of  Tennessee.  Alabama,  and 
Florida.  In  addition,  visitors  from 
USDA  in  Atlanta,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Alabama,  and  from  all  over 
Tennessee  have  come  to  gather  ideas 
to  carry  back  to  their  own  systems.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  visitors  have  begun 
to  implement  McNairy  County's  ideas 
within  the  past  year. 

So  today  I  want  to  commend  the 
McNairy  County  Board  of  Education 
Food  Service  Department  for  their  re- 
markable approach  and  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  inform  the  boards  of 
education  in  their  respective  districts 
to  consider  implementing  the  new  and 
unique  methods  utilized  by  McNairy 
County.* 


FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   MI 
ORATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  AND 
CONSERVATION  STAMP 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  June  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
conservationists  today  are  making 
measurable  progre.ss  at  the  local. 
State,  and  national  levels  in  campaigns 
to  halt  the  sustained  annual  loss  of 
nearly  500,000  acres  of  valuable  wet- 
lands. The  concern  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  marshes,  bottom  land 
forests,  and  other  wildlife  habitat  is 
not  new.  Efforts  have  been  underway 
since  the  early  1900's.  when  conserva- 
tionists first  began  to  recognize  that 
commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultur- 
al development  presented  a  clear  and 
significant  threat  to  untold  numbers 
of  wildlife  and  their  habitat. 

The  turn  of  the  20th  century 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  serious  30- 
year  decline  in  America's  waterfowl 
populations.  Once  abundant  flocks  of 
ducks  and  geese  slowly  dwindled  in 
number  as  millions  of  acres  of  water- 
fowl habitat  were  drained  for  agricul- 
ture. Marshes  in  the  North  Central 
United  States  as  well  as  wetlands  in 
Alaska  and  the  Canadian  prairies, 
which  served  as  nesting  and  rearing 
grounds  for  great  numbers  of  North 
America's  waterfowl,  rapidly  disap- 
peared. Vital  midwestem  staging  and 
migration  rest  areas,  southern  bottom 
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land  timbered  swamps,  and  gulf  coast 
wintering  habitat  also  vanished.  His- 
torically unprecedented  drought  and 
unrestricted  shooting  for  food,  orna- 
ment, or  recreation  further  contribut- 
ed to  the  crisis  by  the  early  1930's. 

To  halt  this  alarming  trend,  the  U.S. 
Congress  enacted  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  in  1929.  This  law  ex- 
panded the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  which  was  established  in  1903 
by  authorizing  a  program  of  land  ac- 
quisition for  waterfowl  refuges.  Five 
years  later,  on  March  16.  1934,  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act  to  generate  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  these  wetlands. 

Among  the  conservationists  and 
sportsmen  who  witnessed  the  rapid  de- 
struction of  waterfowl  and  waterfowl 
habitat  during  this  period  was  the  na- 
tionally known  political  cartoonist. 
Jay  Norwood  "Ding"  Darling.  An  avid 
duck  hunter.  Darling  sketched  car- 
toons for  the  Des  Moines  Register 
which  graphically  depicted  the  loss  of 
America's  duck  and  geese  populations. 
He  effectively  served  to  inspire, 
launch,  and  conduct  a  campaign  to 
obtain  permanent  funding  for  habitat 
acquisition.  Darling's  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  conservation,  the  proposal 
for  a  Federal  revenue  stamp,  is  cele- 
brated throughout  the  United  States 
this  year,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
migratory  bird  hunting  and  conserva- 
tion stamp,  or  "Duck  Stamp." 

In  the  last  half  century.  Darling's 
proposal  has  led  to  one  of  the  most 
successful  conservation  programs  in 
world  history.  Over  89  million  stamps, 
and  285  million  duck-stamp  dollars 
have  been  used  to  preserve  some  3.5 
million  acres  of  precious  wintering  and 
breeding  habitat  in  each  of  the  four 
major  north-south  flyways. 

In  the  summer  of  1934,  while  he 
served  under  President  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  the  precursor  of 
today's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Dar- 
ling himself  designed  the  original  duck 
stamp;  635.001  stamps  bearing  the  re- 
production of  his  pen-and-ink  sketch, 
■Mallards  Dropping  In."  were  sold. 
For  the  next  15  years,  an  artist  was 
commissioned  annually  to  prepare  a 
duck  stamp  design.  In  1949.  a  duck 
stamp  contest  was  initiated:  it  remains 
the  Federal  Government's  only  regu- 
larly sponsored  art  competition.  The 
increasing  popularity  of  the  contest 
resulted  last  year  in  the  receipt  of 
1,582  entries,  and  in  the  eventual  sale 
of  2  million  sttunps. 

Any  artist  who  is  a  citizen  or  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  now 
enter  the  duck  stamp  contest  by  sub- 
mitting a  matted  5x7-inch  design  of 
waterfowl  in  their  natural  surround- 
ings. The  design  may  be  in  any  type  of 
medium  such  as  oil.  watercolor,  acryl- 
ic, or  pen-and-ink.  It  must  depict  a 
live,      nonextinct      North      American 
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duck.  g««e.  or  swan  that  has  not  been  stamp  Pro^^.  I  gvij^  ',^^^^^1  S  t!fe^  ,?oTo<P^"yerdSio^  T^^ 

portrayed     on     the     winning    stamp  m«  ^  ^osponsormg  House  Joint  r^^  of  her  children  and  other  deductions  will 

during  the  previous  5  years.  lution  418  which  will  officially  oesig-  ^^^^  ^^^^  earning  of  $2856.00  come  out  to  a 

The  1984-85  duck  stamp  contest  will  nate  1984  as  the  "Golden  Ajiniversary  negative  rent.  Dont  forget  that  her  utility 

nr«.n    on    Julv    1     1984    The   species  Year  of   the   Duck  Stamp     and   the  allowance  of  $59.00  per  month  is  deducted 

which  M^ineUgible  for  portrayal  in  week  of  July  1  through  July  8  as  "Na-  from  her  gross  rent  so  when  that  is  deduct- 

rilrJo^  ^i«  vear  w^-  the  mallart  the  tional  Duck  Stamp  Week."«  ed  we  will  come  up  wi.h  a  negative  figure  of 

entries  this  year  are.  tne  mauw^.w«:  wuii«u  possibly  $18.00  or  $20.00  per  month  (or 

ruddyduck.   the   canvasback.   ine  pm-  ^— ^— ^—  $240.00  per  year  that  we  give  to  the  utility      , 

taU.  and  the  widgeon.  Entries  must  be  "DISINCENTIVE"  AND  THE  company).  That  comes  out  of  our  general 

submitted   to   the   Pish   and  Wildlife  LIBERAL  WELFARE  STATE  funds  which  is  from  subsidy.  Lets  now  add 

Service  with  a  $25  nonrefundable  de-  -^  an  annual  food  stamp  cost  of  $1800.00  per 

posit.  The  winning  design  wUl  be  se-  uqm    fJCUTT  GINGRICH  year  which  comes  from  someone's  pocket 

lected  on  November  7.  1984.  by  taUy-  ""'^-  '^^^  ^^^^^^^  unnecessarily  and  look  at  the  foUowing: 

ing  secret  votes  cast  by  a  panel  of  art  „niT«p  op  representatives         Loss  of  rental  income $2,400 

and  waterfowl  experts  who  will  search         ™  ™e  house  of  representatives         ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ j.ioo 

for  artistic  excellence,  anatomical  ac-  Thursday,  June  7,  1984                  cost  of  food  stamps L800 

curacy,  and  technical  suitabUity  for  re-  ^  jj^      GINGRICH.     Mr.     Speaker, 

production.  Warren  Brockway,  executive  director            Total ■■■•■    <».,»ou 

The  winner  receives  a  sheet  of  the  j  ^^le  Housing  Authority  of  the  city  Now  we  feel  that  there  are  dozens  of 
finished  stamps  signed  by  thfe  Secre-  ^f  Newnan.  has  written  an  interesting  others  like  this  in  '^heNe^an  Hoiking  Au^ 
tary  of  the  Interior.  The  Department  ^^^  ^^ue  stiry  about  the  abuses  of  wel-  thonty  bu^say  of^^ten  which  m^es^the 
of   InteHor.   which   awards   no   prize  fare  programs.  Newnan  is  a  city  in  the  SlheTrJ  a^hoS  authorities  in 
money,  does,  however.  aUow  copyright  ^^^^i  District  of  Georgia,  which  I  rep-  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^^   Georgia   which   makes   the 
to  the  artist,  who  is  free  to  sell  limited  resent.  The  story  poses  a  serious  ques-  $630,000.00  grow  to  $12,600,000.00  and  we 
edition  reprints.  tion  to  all  of  the  liberals  who  claim  have  50  states,  so  50  times  $12,600,000.00 
Every  waterfowl  hunter  16  years  of  ^yizX,  there  is  not  any  more  waste  to  equals  $63,000,000.00  and  that  is  enough  to 
age  or  older  is,  after  July  2  of  this  ^^j.  ^yt  of  the  social  welfare  programs,  make  Ronald  Reagan  and  Tip  O'Neill  both 
year,   required  to  purchase  a  stamp  w_  speaker,  as  we  look  for  ways  to  take  notice.  Why  doesn't  someone  prove 
which  has  reproduced  the  watercolor  ^^    '   down   these   high   deficits,   we  these  figures  wrong  or  do  something  a.bout 
JesS.    of    William    C.    Morris    from  Sd  b^^nspired  and  motivated  by  '^^^^  I^.XVoseTomTfot^s^d  ^me 
MobUe,   Ala.   This  golden  aniversary  ^  Brockway's  calculations  and  sug-  S'h^^pTJt^^frobTerJK 
duck  stamp  depicting  two  American  ggstions.  I  present  this  story  to  my  col-  congress  is  not  blind.  HUD  is  not  blind. 
widgeons  must  be  affixed  to  one's  local  leagues  so  that  we  can  seriously  exam-  ^pcs  is  not  blind  to  the  things  that  are 
hunting  license  and  signed  by  the  li-  j^g  ^^te  failures  of  the  liberal  welfare  ^oth  Federal  and  State.   It's  within   the 
censeholder.  It  is  hoped  that  a  record  g^^^g  and  continue  to  work  toward  its  power  of  all  of  us  to  change  this  old  world 
number  of  nonhunting  conservation-  alternative;  the  Conservative  Opportu-  but  we  are  all  too  busy  bitching  about  each 
ists  and  stamp  collectors  will  also  pur-  ^^Ly  Society.  The  text  of  the  story  fol-  others  job  or  possibly  'o^i^f /f^^u  one  or 
chase  these  stamps  in  recognition  of  lows:  ^^,"°J  be\haf we  iiLt  don't  give  a  dam?, 
their  value  in  wildlife  preservation  and  ^his  little  story  has  so  many  ways  to  be  ^^^IM^^Villl^ing  oT  th^we' sU^d  t^t 
as  collectors'  items.  expanded  and  so  many  ways  to  bring  out  ^^^  j.^^^j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^,^  ^^yg  ^f  being  ex- 
Fifty  years  ago,  duck  stamps  sold  for  facU  that  it  just  could  catch  on  and  mush-  ^^^^  consider  in  addition  to  this: 
$1  each.  At  that  time,  wetlands  habi-  room  into  something  worthwhile.  1   xhe  thousands  of  unwed  mothers  who 
tat  could  be  purchased  for  as  little  as  A  tenant  came  into  the  Newnan  Housing  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  g^cuse  to  keep 
$1    an    acre    The    1934    program   had  Authority  office  with  the  request  that  we  ^^^  ^aby.  Put  one  in  charge  of  keeping  hers 
J            .!;^o™o«    f«r    ^    vpars    before  take  her  husbands  name  off  the  lease  as  he  ^           *                 ^^  ^^        jj^g     aylng  a 
been    underway    for    5    ^f^  before  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^y^  i^^^r  she  ^^^all  Tnount   to   baby   sit.   and   put   the 
enough  money  had  been  raised  to  pur-  ^^^^  back  asking  us  to  furnish  a  statement  ^^l^'   !;S^work 

chase  the  first  refuge-the  Parker  go  that  she  could  take  it  to  the  Welfare  2  Do  away  with  the  excuse  that  I'm  over- 
River  National  WUdlife  Refuge  m  office  (DPCS)  to  get  Welfare  and  Pood  ^^j^fj^^j  f^^  t^at  job  and  make  them  work 
Massachusetts.    Today,    duck   stamps  stamps.                                        ^  .     ,    w  or  go  hungry 

cost  $7,50  and  the  Migratory  Bird  Con-  Before  giving  this  we  happened  to  iook  ^    Fathers  of  children  are  not  forced  to 

servation  Commission,  which  oversees  into  her  file  and  noted  that  her  ""sDana  ^  ^ules  strengthened. 

the    purchase    or    le^    of    wetlands  "«'"«' ^^  ^^^^  B°rt' i^?!"''*t!lLnfin^o  4  Subsidies  would  automatically  go  down. 

[!S.ti;"app'S.ves    acquisitions    for    as  -Jj^^,  i^!^:^^:'t^:ll^^X.r^.lZ  saving  tax  dollars  when  rental  income  goes 

much  as  $500  to  $1,200  P^r  ?f  "■«•  ^  °^  sent  advising  them  that  their  rent  had  gone  "P-   Reestablish  the  old  rule  that  everyone 

part  of   186  national  wildlife  refuges  ^p  to  a  little  over  $200.00  per  month.  ^  fo  nay  rent  even  if  it  is  only  $5.00  or 

and  many  smaller  waterfowl  produc-  xhe  tenant  was  questioned  about  the  hus-  ^^  ^  ' 

tion   areas   have   been   acquired  with  band  moving  out  and  it  was  rather  obvious  ^^^^^^^ 

funds  obtained   through  the  sale  of  that  the  move  out  was  for  the  convenience  ^^-^-^^ 

duck  stamps  since  1934.  of  both  parties.  NORTHERN  IRELAND:  TALKING 

SX:t.»'S^.e?»  ISt.i?u.?hS  » ;«.  •/■r.",rt,rX.S%r r       hon.  robert  a.  borsh 

more    than    25    States    have    adopted  person  asked  for  another  employee  of  the  ^^  Pennsylvania 

simUar  programs.  These  stamps  make  Housing  Authority  to  come  to  the  window  „„„,.,  „„  oitt-pp^fkitatives 

an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  wild-  to  witness  any  other  conversation  so  that  we  in  the  house  of  representatives 

life  and  wildlands  of  our  Nation,  and  could  document  her  file  at  which  time  the  Thursday.  June  7,  1984 

provide  a  t;:«'^^°'f  .^P^^f.^^y  ^^^^  T^X^t^Z^'^^'t  i^eZel^io^^'^l  .  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  th^  past 

Americans  to  t^omedirwtly  involved  "["rs^d  stomped  out  the  door.  It  will  be  week  I  had  a  very  interesting  discus- 

at  the  grassroots  level  in  the  preserva-  {'^^'^rggting  to  know  the  outcome  but  in  the  gion  for  well  over  an  hour  in  my  office 

tion  of  waterfowl.  meantime  the  writer's  computer  brain  is  ^^^h    several    representatives    of    the 

I   urge   my   coUeagues   to   take   an  running  wild.                                    .„    ^  .  Democratic  Unionist  Party  (DUP)  of 

active  role  in  encouraging  the  sports-  fhe  Newnan  Housing  Authority  will  obvi-  j^__tyjgrn  Ireland  The  group  included 

men.  conservationists,  collectors,  and  ously  be  out  $2400.00  per  yer  in  rental  „              Campbell,  one  of  Ian  Pais- 

artists  in  your  communities  to  partici-  income.  This  makes  the  tenant  a  credit  ^f^?5"t,^„vr-ranking    lieutenants,    with 

pate  in  the  State  and  Federal  duck  renter  because  the  $238.00  per  month  she  ley  s    hign  ranKing 
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whom  I  met  during  my  trip  to  Nort.h- 
em  Ireland  last  summer.  The  DUP  is  a 
political  part,y  led  by  Ian  Paisley  that 
advocates  the  allegiance  of  Northern 
Ireland  to  Britain. 

During  our  discussion,  these  repre- 
sentatives of  a  sut>stantial  portion  of 
the  unionist  population  addressed  the 
reasons  the  DUP  opposes  the  recent 
report  of  the  New  Ireland  Forum,  as 
well  as  the  forum  itself.  They  told  me 
that  they  reject  the  forum  and  its 
report  because  the  forum  is  biased,  in 
their  view,  by  its  nationalist  approach. 

In  a  booldet  given  to  me  during  the 
meeting.  Ian  Paisley  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

The  Irish  Forum  is  the  latest  in  a  whole 
series  of  conspiracies  to  bring  the  Ulster 
people  under  the  heel  of  Dublin.  There 
must  not.  cannot  and  will  not  l>e  any  surren- 
der. It  is  not  Jim  Prior  Dublin  is  dealing 
with  but  the  tough  resolute  determined 
Protestants  of  Ulster. 

The  main  concern  they  expressed  to 
me  about  the  forum  was  that  it  is  com- 
posed primarily  of  officials  from  the 
Republic  of  Ireland.  They  believe  that 
the  problems  of  Northern  Ireland  can 
only  be  handled  by  the  electorate 
there,  not  by  officials  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ireland. 

They  further  stated  that  these  were 
also  the  reasons  why  the  Official 
Unionist  Party  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  not  participate  in  the 
forum  or  accept  the  report.  The  prob- 
lem with  the  forvun  to  which  they 
pointed  during  our  discussion  is  the 
same  one  expressed  in  Jame  Shoemak- 
er's article  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquir- 
er which  I  inserted  in  the  Record  on 
May  8:  Representative  groups  are  not 
a  part  of  the  process. 

More  specifically  on  the  issue  of  rep- 
resentation, we  discussed  the  role  of 
the  DUP.  the  SDLP  (John  Hume's  na- 
tionalist party)  and  Sirui  Fein.  These 
unionist  representatives  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  forum  idea  was  a 
means  of  propping  up  the  SDLP. 
which  has  been  losing  political  sup- 
port to  Sin  Fein  in  recent  elections. 
They  speculated  that  in  the  upcoming 
European  elections  the  SDLP  will  lose 
even  more  support  and  Sinn  Fein  will 
gain  a  larger  portion  of  the  nationalist 
vote.  Their  conclusion  was  that  the 
forum  fails  in  that  purpose  of  bolster- 
ing support  for  the  SDLP.  and  in  fact, 
will  have  the  opposite  effect. 

I  also  found  the  discussion  interest- 
ing for  another  reason.  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  members  of  the  DUP 
were  allowed  to  enter  this  country  and 
to  have  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
Northern  Ireland  with  members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  For  those  of  us  con- 
cerned at>out  the  tragedy  that  is  con- 
sviming  Northern  Ireland,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  hear  what  people  who  live 
there  have  to  say.  Unfortunately.  U.S. 
State  Department  visa  policy  does  not 
allow  all  sides  to  be  heard  in  this  coun- 
try. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  American 
public  should  be  allowed  the  opportu- 
nity to  hear  all  sides  of  the  issue.  Ian 
Paisley  and  other  representatives  of 
the  DUP  are  permitted  to  enter  this 
country  to  sf>eak  of  the  concerns  of 
the  unionists.  However,  some  elected 
officials  representing  nationalist  con- 
cerns are  not  allowed  the  same  oppor- 
timity  as  Ian  Paisley  and  the  DUP. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
the  Nation's  oldest  and  largest  Irish 
American  organization,  has  invited 
Gerry  Adams  to  address  their  National 
Convention  scheduled  for  mid-July.  As 
an  elected  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament representing  West  Belfast,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  this  coun- 
try to  speak  of  the  concerns  of  the  mi- 
nority nationalist  population.  The  U.S. 
State  Department— which  in  the  past 
has  granted  Ian  Paisley  of  the  DUP  a 
visa— should  permit  Gerry  Adams  of 
Sinn  Fein  to  enter  this  country.  To 
deny  this  request  is  to  invoke  censor- 
ship through  selected  visa  denials. 

The  only  way  to  try  to  resolve  the 
serious  and  important  problems  of 
Northern  Ireland— by  the  forum  or  by 
any  other  process— is  to  talk  to  those 
who  live  there.* 
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ANOTHER  JOURNALIST  OPPOSES 
EARLY  ELECTION  PROJECTIONS 


HON.  AL  SWin 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
controversy  over  early  network  projec- 
tions of  election  results  began  with  the 
1980  F»residential  election.  The  public 
outcry  then  against  the  television  net- 
works and  their  practice  of  calling 
elections  before  everyone  had  a 
chance  to  vote  was  overwhelming. 
Now,  the  controversy,  criticism,  and 
outcry  have  begun  again  as  the  net- 
works have  made  their  announce- 
ments at>out  who  was  winning  and 
who  was  losing  before  voting  was  com- 
pleted in  the  caucuses  and  primaries 
of  this  election  year. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  events 
recently,  to  those  of  us  who  have  been 
trying  to  persuade  the  networks  to 
change  their  ways,  has  been  the  in- 
creasing willingness  of  individual  jour- 
nalists to  speak  out  when  they  oppose 
the  network  election  projection  prac- 
tices. 

Among  the  statements  by  journalists 
that  have  been  made  recently  is  one  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. This  is  a  commentary  by  cor- 
respondent Bob  Witten  of  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  that  was  aired 
on  March  22,  1984. 

One  Man's  Opinion 

Reporting  what  is  going  on  inside  the 
voting  booth  before  the  polls  close  is  a  prob- 
lem unique  to  broadcast  news.  I  think  it's 


bad  business.  Yes.  I  know  studies  have 
shown  that  networks  predicting  the  out- 
come of  political  races  before  the  polls  close 
does  not  affect  the  outcome.  All  the  same.  I 
believe  the  potential  exists  to  affect  the  out- 
come, and  that's  dangerous  enough. 

What  if  you  had  just  enough  time  to  bolt 
your  supper  and  dash  to  the  polling  place— 
your  local  school  or  library— and  cast  your 
vote  .  .  .  when  over  the  air  comes  a  report 
that  exit  polling  shows  your  candidate  is  so 
far  ahead— or  so  far  t>ehind— that  your  vote 
won't  make  a  difference.  If  it's  a  rainy  or 
snowy  night  to  l>oot.  would  you  make  the 
effort? 

It's  at  this  point  I  think  the  people's  right 
to  know  gives  way  to  another  time  honored 
lenent  of  the  nows  profession:  broadcasting 
that  serves  the  larger  public  interest.  The 
people's  right  to  know  implies  that  if  there 
is  a  news  story  you  should  t>e  told.  But  exit 
polling  does  not  generate  news  .  .  .  only 
■could  bes."  or  "maybes." 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  don't  think  you're 
so  hungry  for  political  news  that  you 
wouldn't  rather  wait  till  the  11:30  spe- 
cial .  .  .  even  the  next  day  ...  to  get  the 
facts. 

News  executives  argue  you  Just  shouldn't 
respond  to  questions  outside  the  r>olling 
place,  that  can  be  awfully  hard  to  do.  I 
don't  think  network  interviewers,  with  their 
cameras,  lights  and  microphones  should  be 
there  in  the  first  place.  Voting  Is  and  should 
be  private  .  .  .  part  of  the  public  trust.  It's 
your  vote,  not  ours.* 


GROWTH  OF  ALCOHOL  FUELS 
NEEDED 

HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  rise  to  introduce  legislation  to  create 
a  "National  Ethanol  Energy  Policy"  to 
give  the  ethanol  energy  industry  the 
boost  it  needs  to  expand  and  become 
one  of  our  Nation's  major  sources  of 
energy. 

As  you  know,  alcohol  has  been  dis- 
tilled from  agricultural  crops  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  has  l)een  used  as 
an  automotive  fuel  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  Interest  in  al- 
cohol as  a  fuel  reached  a  new  peak  be- 
ginning in  the  late  1970's.  spurred  by 
the  energy  shortage,  by  low  prices  for 
farm  crops,  and  by  the  grain  embargo. 
Two  major  energy  bills  enacted  into 
law  in  1980.  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill 
and  the  Energy  Security  Act.  included 
important  provisions  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  alcohol  fuels. 
However,  in  1981  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration drastically  reduced  Federal 
support  for  alcohol  fuels  stunting  the 
industry's  growth. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  stimulate 
growth  in  the  alcohol  fuel  industry, 
specifically  ethanol  production.  The 
National  Ethanol  Energy  Policy  Act 
requires  the  Federal  Government  to 
purchase  at  least  1,000  ethanol-pow- 
ered  passenger  vehicles  and  make 
grants  available  for  cities  to  purchase 
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ethanol-powered  buses.  These  provi- 
sions would  encourage  production  of 
ethanol-powered  vehicles.  Last,  a 
study  wUl  be  initiated  on  the  perform- 
ance of  ethanol  as  a  fuel  and  the  costs 
of  operating  and  maintaining  an  etha- 
nol-powered vehicle.  These  actions  are 
necessary  to  lead  our  country  to 
energy  independence. 

With  reports  of  $200  billion  deficits. 
I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
wondering  what  effect  this  measure 
will  have  on  the  budget.  I  am  not  pro- 
posing a  new  appropriation.  I  believe 
we  can  use  funds  already  appropriated 
to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 
These  funds  were  originally  appropri- 
ated for  synthetic  fuel  growth  to  lead 
our  country  to  energy  independence 
and  my  bill  is  a  step  toward  this  goal. 

With  the  Persian  Gulf  situation  de- 
teriorating daily,  we  need  to  make  the 
development  of  alcohol  fuels  a  nation- 
al priority.  We  cannot  rely  on  other 
nations  for  our  energy  needs.  We  can 
only  rely  on  ourselves.  My  bill  is 
needed  to  promote  ethanol  production 
insuring  our  Nation's  future  energy 
supply.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Chief  Ulrich  was  the  president  and 
orgsmizer  of  the  Audubon  Little 
League  Association,  and  takes  great 
pride  in  his  involvement  in  youth  base- 
ball of  over  30  years.  He  served  as  a 
district  administrator  for  district  14  of 
the  International  Little  League  Asso- 
ciation (ILLA)  and,  in  fact,  served  2 
years  on  the  international  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  ILLA. 

After  42  years  of  service  with  the 
police  force  and  to  his  community, 
Chief  Ulrich  is  retiring.  He  plans  to 
travel  and  visit  with  friends  from  his 
law  enforcement  and  athletic  work.  As 
testimony  to  his  long  and  distin- 
gui^ed  service  to  Audubon  and  its 
residents,  the  borough  of  Audubon 
will  hold  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Chief 
Ulrich  on  Sunday.  June  10,  1984,  at 
the  Riviera  Ballroom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  join  me  in  wishing 
Chief  William  T.  Ulrich  the  best  of 
luck  on  his  retirement,  and  thank  him 
for  his  many  years  of  service  to  law 
enforcement  and  to  Audubon.* 
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THE  WORLD  WAITS  FOR  WORD 
ON  SAKHAROVS 


WILLIAM  T.  ULRICH  RETIRES 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESElfTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  distinguished  resident  of 
Audubon.  N.J.,  WiUiam  T.  Ulrich.  WU- 
liam  Ulrich  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Audubon  police  force  since  1942, 
and  has  been  its  chief  since  September 
1977. 

His  long  career  in  law  enforcement 
has  been  filled  with  many  accomplish- 
ments. Chief  Ulrich  initiated  the 
safety  patrol  program  in  Audubon, 
and  frequently  accompanied  the 
safety  patrol  to  Washington  for  their 
aimual  gathering  and  competition.  It 
is  to  his  credit  that  the  Audubon 
Safety  Patrol  won  first  place  in  5  of 
the  15  years  that  they  competed  as 
the  best  unit  for  inarching  and  appear- 
ance. 

Among  his  many  associations.  Chief 
Ulrich  belongs  to  the  International 
Chiefs  of  Police;  New  Jersey  State 
Chiefs  of  Police;  South  Jersey  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police;  and  Camden 
County  Chiefs  of  Police.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  PBA  Local  30  and  the 
South  Jersey  Suburban  Police  for  42 
years. 

Aside  from  his  active  involvement  in 
law  enforcement.  Chief  Ulrich  has 
been  extremely  active  in  his  communi- 
ty. He  is  a  member  of  the  Holy  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Audubon.  He  has 
been  a  top-rated  official  in  football 
and  basketball  for  over  30  years  and 
was  a  member  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Basketball  Officials. 


IN  HONOR  OF  DETECTIVE 
THOMAS  KELLY,  N.Y.P.D. 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 
m  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  29 
years  of  exceptional  and  devoted  serv- 
ice to  his  community.  Detective 
Thomas  Kelly  is  retiring  from  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department.  On 
this  occasion,  I  would  like  to  commend 
him  for  his  excellent  work  in  the  24th 
precinct  on  Manhattan's  west  side. 

Detective  Kelly  is  an  uncommon  po- 
liceman in  an  age  when  it's  difficult  to 
be  even  an  average  policeman.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  force  on  July  1,  1955.  he 
was  soon  walking  a  beat  in  the  24th 
precinct.  Long-time  residents,  teen- 
agers, street  people,  and  merchants 
learned  that  they  could  rely  on  him. 
His  colleagues  on  the  force  did  too. 

One  of  Kelly's  major  accomplish- 
ments was  the  formation  of  a  commu- 
nity council  so  effective  and  successful 
that  it  has  become  a  model  for  others 
in  the  city.  , 

In  nearly  three  decades  in  the  24th, 
Detective  Kelly  has  received  numerous 
citations  and  awards  as  well  as  person- 
al expressions  of  thanks  from  commu- 
nity leaders  and  ordinary  citizens  for 
his  indefatigable  efforts  to  assist  west 
siders.  Close  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity, yet  always  professional  and 
hardworking,  Kelly  far  surpassed  the 
average  efforts  which  others  would 
have  found  acceptable. 

I  join  the  community  which  he  has 
served  so  ably  In  wishing  him  well  in 
his  retirement.  The  community  will 
miss  him.* 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 
*  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rela- 
tives of  Andrei  Sakharov  and  Elena 
Bonner  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  are 
desperately  trying  to  get  hold  of  reli- 
able information  concerning  that 
couple.  The  Soviet  authorities  have 
prevented  the  Sakharovs  from  commu- 
nicating with  the  West,  and  as  a  result 
the  free  world  is  left  not  knowing  even 
If  Sakharov  Is  alive  or  dead.  The 
Washington  Post  today  ran  an  excel- 
lent lead  editorial  which  reflected  on 
the  larger  message  which  Sakharov 
has  conveyed  to  us  by  his  courageous 
dlssldence.  I  think  It  would  be  appro- 
priate, Mr.  Speaker,  to  reprint  that 
piece  here. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  7.  1984] 
Sakharov  as  Dissident 

It  is  15  years  since  Andrei  Sakharov 
became  a  familiar  name  in  the  West,  but  he 
is  still  not  everywhere  seen  for  the  central 
figure  that  he  is.  He  became  known  first  as 
a  dissident— the  status  that  Kremlin  ortho- 
doxy enforces  upon  those  few  who  speak 
out  for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  was  the  more  prestigious,  and  the  more 
newsworthy,  for  putting  at  risk  the  high 
privilege  and  official  honor  he  had  earned 
as  a  scientist  working  In  the  Soviet  defense 
Industry.  By  this  turn,  of  course,  he  brought 
upon  himself  official  dishonor  and  much 
personal  travail,  which  came  to  a  culmina- 
tion of  sorts  5  weeks  ago  yesterday  when  he 
evidently  undertook  a  hunger  strike  so  that 
his  wife  could  receive  medical  care  in 
Europe. 

The  connection  between  Andrei  Sakhar- 
ov's  science  and  dissidence.  however,  is 
poorly  understood.  It  is  not  simply  that  his 
science  gave  him  the  platform  from  which 
to  project  his  dissidence.  It  was  the  source 
of  his  dissidence.  Like  many  Western  scien- 
tists who  worked  on  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. Mr.  Sakharov  had  become  preoc- 
cupied with  the  conditions  of  the  use  and 
control  of  nuclear  arms.  In  particular,  he 
came  to  believe  that  a  closed  society,  in 
which  there  is  little  or  no  robust  discussion 
of  the  great  issues  of  nuclear  war  and  peace, 
itself  constitutes  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

This  fundamental  Insight  was  recognized 
in  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  he  was  awarded  in 
1975.  Mr.  Sakharov  has  never  been  allowed 
to  cross  the  Soviet  Union's  closed  borders, 
and  his  Nobel  address  was  delivered  by  his 
wife.  "International  trust,  mutual  under- 
standing, disarmament  and  International  se- 
curity are  inconceivable  without  an  open  so- 
ciety with  freedom  of  information,  freedom 
of  conscience,  the  right  to  publish  and  the 
right  to  travel  and  choose  the  country  in 
which  one  wishes  to  live,"  he  stated.  He 
went  on  to  underline  'the  original  and  deci- 
sive significance  of  civic  and  political  rights 
in  shaping  the  destiny  of  mankind. " 

These  are,  in  the  Soviet  context,  inflam- 
matory thoughts.  No  one  can  pretend  that 
Andrei  Sakharov  and   his  equally  prickly 
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wife.  Yelena  Bonner,  are  easy  people  for  the 
Kremlin  to  deal  with.  What  his  foreign  ad- 
mirers should  understand,  however,  is  that 
in  demanding  that  the  authorities  allow  in- 
dependent sources  to  verify  the  official 
report  of  the  Sakharovs'  good  health  and 
that  the  authorities  let  the  Sakharovs 
•choose  the  country  in  which  one  wishes  to 
live,"  they  are  not  taking  part  in  an  anti- 
Soviet  provocation,  as  the  authorities  slyly 
suggest.  They  are  affirming  the  compelling 
political  idea  of  the  times:  Accuuntability 
for  the  power  on  which  the  future  of  the 
planet  rests.* 


RETIREMENT  OP  MONSIGNOR 
BARUCH 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PDJHSYLVANIA 
IK  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1984 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  John  S.  Baruch  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement  from  the  pas- 
torate of  St.  Stanislaus  Costica  Church 
in  Minersville,  I»a.  Through  24  dedicat- 
ed years  of  service  to  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Stanislaus  and  through  30  more 
years  of  spiritual  work  in  other  lo- 
cales. Monsignor  Baruch  has  exempli- 
fied a  Christian  life. 

Monsignor  Baruch  studied  for  the 
priesthood  in  Michigan  and  was  or- 
dained in  the  month  of  June  1930.  His 
pastoral  work  began  as  an  assistant  to 
the  pastor  of  St.  John  Cantius  Church 
in  Philadelphia  were  he  served  for  16 
years.  In  1946,  Father  Baruch  became 
the  pastor  of  St.  Casimir's  Church  in 
Shenandoah,  Pa.  Fourteen  years  later, 
on  March  23,  1960,  he  was  named 
pastor  of  St.  Stanislaus.  In  December 
1974,  Pope  Paul  VI  honored  Father 
Baruch  by  designating  him  monsignor. 

Doing  God's  work  is  the  highest  of 
callings,  and  for  his  54  years  of  minis- 
tering to  the  needs  and  hopes  of 
others,  I  would  like  to  commend  Mon- 
signor Baruch.  He  offered  his  life  in 
service  to  others  and,  through  all  the 
years,  he  bestowed  upon  the  world  an 
immeasurable  goodness. 

Now,  upon  his  retirement,  I  would 
like  to  wish  Monsignor  Baruch  contin- 
ued success  and  happiness  in  all  of  his 
future  endeavors.  I  know  they  will 
carry  with  them  a  humanitarian 
intent  and  the  depth  of  his  spiritual 
commitment  to  helping  God's  children 
on  Earth.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF 
HONOR  WINNER.  GINO  MERU. 
HONORED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PEHNSYLVAKIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1984 

•  Mr.    McDADE.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
night,  national  television  paid  tribute 
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to  Gino  Merli,  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  winner,  who  has  himself  been  a 
tribute  not  only  to  my  district,  where 
he  was  born  and  raised,  but  to  all 
America. 

Just  barely  20  years  old,  Gino  was 
with  the  1st  Infantry  Division  when 
they  went  ashore  at  Omaha  Beach  on 
D-day.  The  1st  Infantry  experienced 
some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  of  the 
war  as  they  fought  the  Germans 
across  France.  On  September  4,  1944, 
his  unit  crossed  the  Belgian  border 
and  Gino,  a  machinegunner,  was  as- 
signed to  provide  covering  fire  for  an 
American  roadblock.  At  about  11:30 
p.m.,  word  came  from  scouts  that  a 
1,800-member  German  SS  battalion 
was  moving  on  the  road  toward  the 
roadblock.  Soon  his  position  was  under 
attack.  The  Germans  organized  small 
patrols  to  knock  out  the  American  po- 
sitions. One  such  patrol  advanced  to 
within  5  feet  of  his  gun  emplacement, 
killed  or  wounded  his  companions  and 
forced  riflemen  supporting  his  posi- 
tion to  take  cover  elsewhere,  leaving 
him  alone.  From  12:30  that  night  until 
8  a.m.  the  next  morning,  Gino  played 
dead.  Germans  entered  the  gun  em- 
placement and  prodded  him  and  his 
dead  partner.  When  they  left,  he 
opened  fire  and  killed  them.  After  the 
smoke  lifted.  52  dead  Germans  were 
found  around  his  position,  19  of  which 
were  directly  in  his  machine  gun's  line 
of  fire. 

Later  in  the  war,  Gino  was  injured 
by  a  German  grenade.  After  recuper- 
ating he  went  to  Washinton  where  on 
June  15,  1946,  President  Truman  pre- 
sented him  with  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

Gino  has  transferred  courage  and 
patriotism  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
home  front,  dedicating  himself  whole- 
heartedly and  sincerely  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  veterans  of  all  our  wars. 
There  is  no  cause  that  furthers  his 
country's  interest  that  he  does  not 
champion  and  lead  in  his  own  charac- 
teristically unassuming  manner.  In  an 
age  where  patriotism  is  not  in  the 
forefront  of  fashion.  Gino  is  in  the 
forefront  of  patriotism.  I  call  on  all  lo 
salute  Gino.  Not  alone  for  what  he  did 
to  earn  his  country's  highest  award, 
but  for  what  he  continues  to  do  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  his  veterans, 
and  his  fellowmen.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  ON 
TRAVEL  DEDUCTIONS  FOR 
CONSTRUCTION  WORKERS 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1984 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  clarifies  the  circum- 
stances    under     which     construction 
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workers  may  deduct  necessary  travel 
expenses  from  taxable  income.  I  am 
happy  that  the  entire  Washington 
State  congressional  delegation  has 
joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

This  new  bill  builds  upon  a  similar 
bill,  H.R.  700,  introduced  last  year  by 
Congressman  Pete  Stark  and  current- 
ly cosponsored  by  20  Members.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
allow  construction  workers  living  more 
than  30  miles  from  their  job  sites  to 
deduct  travel  expenses  for  the  first  2 
years  the  worker  is  employed  at  that 
job.  Additionally,  construction  workers 
can  get  travel  deductions  if  the  job 
site  is  a  temporary  or  a  remote  job 
site. 

I  view  this  bill  as  an  equitable  reso- 
lution of  the  current  IRS  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  which  is  both  incon- 
sistent and  arbitrary.  Many  construc- 
tion workers  all  across  the  country 
work  on  a  temporary  basis  at  various 
construction  sites  and  projects.  Many 
of  these  construction  workers  are 
forced  to  travel  scores  of  miles  a  day 
round  trip  to  reach  their  construction 
jobs  because  the  sites  are  remotely  lo- 
cated away  from  reasonable  residen- 
tial accommodations. 

In  my  congressional  district,  for  in- 
stance, many  construction  workers 
have  jobs  on  the  Hanford  nuclear  res- 
ervation, a  570-square  mile  complex 
which  is  remotely  located  for  national 
security  reasons.  Many  of  the  con- 
struction workers  at  that  site  have 
little  choice  but  live  more  than  30 
miles  from  their  jobs.  In  these  situa- 
tions, I  believe  an  exception  should 
exist  in  the  Tax  Code  to  insure  that 
construction  workers  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  deduct  legitimate  travel  ex- 
penses. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  make  a  permanent  excep- 
tion to  the  overnight  standard  in  the 
Tax  Code  (section  162)  which  would 
allow  travel  deductions  for  construc- 
tion workers  in  those  instances  when 
the  job  site  is  remotely  located  and 
not  near  residential  or  reasonable  sup- 
port facilities. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  5807 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (j) 
as  subsection  (k)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (i)  the  following  new  subsection: 

•  (j>  Treatment  or  Travel  Expenses  in 
THE  Case  of  Construction  Workers.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  travel  expenses  of  a  construction 
worker  shall  be  treated  as  expenses  incurred 
while  away  from  home  in  pursuit  of  a  trade 
or  business  (whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  is 
away  from  his  residence  overnight)  if—. 

■■(A)  the  job  site  is  at  least  30  miles  from 
the  residence  of  the  construction  worker, 
and 
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"(B)  the  Job  site  is  a  temporary  job  site  or 
a  remote  iob  site. 

•(2)  Thatkl  expenses.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'travel  ex- 
penses' means  the  costs  Incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer for  transporUtion  of  the  taxpayer  be- 
tween his  residence  and  the  job  site. 

•(B)  Residence.— The  term  'residence' 
means  the  principal  residence  of  the  taxpay- 
er (within  the  meaning  of  section  1034  with- 
out regard  to  any  ownership  requirement). 

"(3)  Temporary.— 

••(A)  In  GENERAL.-For  purposes  of-  this 
subsection,  a  job  site  is  temporary  if  the 
taxpayer's  employment  at  such  site  is  not 
indefinite  Or  in  any  event  is  for  a  period  of 
less  than  2  years. 

■•(B)  Prior  determinations  not  taken 
INTO  account.— The  determination  of 
whether  a  job  site  is  temporary  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  time  the  travel  expenses  are 
incurred  Without  regard  to  any  prior  deter- 
mination under  this  subsection. 

■•(4)  Remote.— For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, a  job  site  is  remote  if»  such  site  is  at 
least  30  miles  from  the  nearest  location  of- 
fering residential  living  accommodations 
and  support  facilities  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  workers  at  the  job  site  and  their 
families  taking  into  consideration  workers 
from  other  job  sites  and  their  families  who 
would  ordinarily  live  at  such  location. 

••(5)  Job  site.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  job  site'  means  the  physi- 
cal location  of  the  construction,  plant,  or 
other  work  site  at  which  the  actual  employ- 
ment activity  occurs  (determined  without 
regard  to  the  identity  of  the  employer,  the 
ownership  of  such  location,  or  the  existence 
of  other  sites  in  the  area). 

"(6)  Construction  worker.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'construc- 
tion worker'  means  any  individual  employed 
(whether  as  a  skilled,  semiskilled,  or  un- 
skilled laborer)  in  the  buUdlng  or  construc- 
tion industry;  except  that  such  term  shall 
not  include  clerical  or  management  employ- 
ees." 

(b)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply— 

(A)  to  taxable  years  ending  after  January 
6,  1983,  and 

(B)  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or  before 
January  6.  1983,  which  were  open  as  of  such 
date. 

(2)  If,  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  at  any  time  before  the  date  1  year 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  credit  or 
refund  of  any  overpayment  of  tax  attributa- 
ble to  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  is  barred  by  any  law  or  rule  of  law,  credit 
or  refund  of  such  overpayment  may,  never- 
theless, be  allowed  or  made  If  claim  therefor 
U  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  before  the  day  1  year  after 
the  date  Of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  a  tax- 
able year  is  open  if  the  making  of  a  refund, 
or  the  assessment  of  a  deficiency,  with  re- 
spect to  such  taxable  year  was  not  barred  as 
of  January  6,  1983  by  any  law  or  rule  of 
law.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
SIDNEY  HOSKINS 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
luncheon  to  be  held  at  the  Officers' 
Club  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Station  on  Ter- 
minal Island  next  Friday,  June  15,  the 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District, 
and  especially  the  Hawaiian  Avenue 
Elementary  School  in  Wilmington, 
will  pay  a  fond  farewell  to  Sidney  C. 
Hoskins,  who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of 
this  month. 

Sid  has  ser\'ed  as  the  principal  of 
Hawaiian  Avenue  Elementary  since 
1979.  During  a  career  with  the  Los  An- 
geles School  District  spanning  34 
years,  he  also  has  been  principal  of 
the  Figueroa  Street  and  the  Domin- 
guez  Schools;  vice  principal  of  the 
Barton  Hill  and  the  92d  Street 
Schools;  and  a  teacher  with  the  Stan- 
ford Avenue,  Meyler  Street,  Hawaiian 
Avenue.  Carson  Street,  and  15  Street 
Schools. 

As  teacher,  vice  principal,  Sid  always 
has  expected  the  highest  levels  of 
achievement  from  his  students.  He  en- 
courages teachers  to  establish  high 
goals  for  their  students  and  to  hold 
them  to  those  goals.  The  National 
Commission  of  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion suggests  that  what  this  country 
needs,  if  we  are  going  to  attain  a  de- 
sired level  of  educational  excellence,  is 
more  professional  educators  like  Sid. 
And  those  of  us  who  know  and  have 
worked  with  him  know  he  is  irreplace- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife,  Lee,  and  l 
want  to  wish  him  and  his  wife,  Leslie, 
a  memorable  future.  They  have  two 
children.  Claudia,  who  is  also  a  teach- 
'  er,  and  James,  whom  we  wish  to  join 
in  congratulating  their  father.* 
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ment  and  I  am  very  glad  to  commend 
and  congratulate  him  before  all  of  you 
here  today. 

This  rank  is  not  easily  achieved  and 
is  awarded  only  to  those  few  who  have 
excelled  in  many  dimensions  of  citi- 
zenship. It  is  a  testimony  to  Benja- 
min's character,  integrity,  intelligence, 
perseverence,  dedication,  and  loyalty 
to  Scouting  and  our  nation. 

I  am  very  happy  for  Benjamin  and  I 
know  he  must  be  extremely  proud  of 
this  noteworthy  and  important  award. 
It  is  young  people  such  as  Benjamin 
who  renew  our  confidence  in  the  next 
generation  to  carry  the  mantle  of  lead- 
ership in  building  a  better  America.  I 
know  all  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
congratulating  Benjamin  and  in  wish- 
ing him  the  very  best  in  all  his  future 
endeavors.  Undoubtedly,  Benjamin 
will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  other 
young  Americans.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  RABBI  JACOB  M. 
OTT 


OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT 
OF  BENJAMIN  BRIAN  WAGNER 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Congress  the 
outstanding  achievement  of  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Brian  Wagner,  the  son  of  Rever- 
end and  Mrs.  Bruce  Wagner. 

Mr.  Wagner  is  a  fine  young  man  who 
recently  passed  his  Eagle  Scout  Board 
of  Review  for  advancement  to  the 
rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  A  Court  of  Honor 
will  be  held  shortly  by  the  Pine  Grove, 
Pennsylvania  Advance  Boy  Scout 
Troop  50  to  recognize  Benjamin  for  at- 
taining the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  This 
is  indeed  a  most  important  achieve- 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  honor  of 
Rabbi  Jacob  M.  Ott,  a  very  special 
friend  of  mine,  who  will  be  honored  on 
June  13,  1984,  for  his  devoted  service 
to  the  Jewish  community  during  his 
term  as  chairman  of  the  Community 
Relations  Committee. 

In  honor  of  Rabbi  Ott  and  his  out- 
standing service  to  the  community,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  and  share 
a  few  of  his  numerous  accomplish- 
ments with  my  colleagues. 

Rabbi  Ott  attended  the  University 
of  Chicago,  where  he  majored  in  inter- 
national relations  and  international 
law.  He  received  his  rabbinic  training 
at  the  Hebrew  Theological  College  of 
Chicago.  _  ^ 

During  World  War  II,  Rabbi  Ott 
served  with  distinction  as  combat 
chaplain  with  the  83d  Infantry  Divi- 
sion in  the  European  theater  of  oper- 
ations. He  is  the  recipient  of  five 
battle  stars  and  Bronze  Star  Medal 
with  oak  leaf  cluster.  While  in  Europe. 
Rabbi  Ott  rendered  service  to  concen- 
tration camp  victims  from  Deggendorf . 
Dachau,  and  Bergen-Belsen.  He  rees- 
tablished the  Israelite  Consistoire  in 
Luxembourg  with  the  help  of  the 
Grand  Bishop  Josef  Phillipe  II  of  Lux- 
embourg, and  founded  a  refugee  com- 
mimity  in  the  town  of  Pocking.  Ger- 
many. 

Rabbi  Ott  was  awarded  a  special  ci- 
tation by  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise  and  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  for  his  spe- 
cial contributions  on  behalf  of  concen- 
tration camp  victims. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  Community  Relations  Committee 
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of  the  Jewish  Federation  Council. 
Rabbi  Ott  has  served  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  numerous  other  capacities. 
He  currently  serves  as  vice-president 
of  the  Jewish  Federation  Council  of 
Greater  Los  Angeles,  and  as  the  pulpit 
rabbi  of  the  Sephardic  Temple  Tifer- 
eth  Israel  In  Westwood.  In  the  past. 
Rabbi  Ott  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Zionist  Federation  of  Los 
Angeles,  chairman  of  the  Conunission 
on  the  Middle  East  of  the  Community 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  Council,  president  of  Cali- 
fornia Friends  of  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle.  national  vice-president  of 
the  American  Zionist  Federation, 
chairman  of  the  Israel  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Rabbis  of 
southern  California,  president  of 
Western  States  Region  of  the  Zionist 
Organizations  of  America  and  as  a 
board  member  of  the  American  Se- 
phardi  Federation. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  confess 
that  Rabbi  Ott  prepared  me  for  and 
officiated  at  my  own  Bar  Mitzvah.  He 
and  his  wife  Bess  have  played  a  very 
significant  role  in  my  life. 

It  is  my  honor  to  be  able  to  share 
Rabbi  Ott's  outstanding  contributions 
with  my  colleagues  and  I  ask  that  they 
join  me  in  commending  him  for  his  ex- 
emplary display  of  public  service.* 


HONORING  CAVALIERE  VINCENT 
D'ALBIS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OITINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Vincent 
D'Albis  of  Yonkers.  NY.,  who  will  be 
honored  on  Friday,  June  15.  1984.  at 
Maestro's  Caterers  in  the  Bronx  by 
the  Congress  of  Italian  American  Or- 
ganizations (CIAO). 

Mr.  O'Albis.  who  was  knighted  as  a 
Cavaliere  with  "Stella  della  Solidar- 
leta  Italiana"  by  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  duly  constituted 
Republic  of  Italy  on  February  1.  1978, 
has  given  much  to  his  community. 

Mr.  D'Albis  is  the  past  chairman  of 
the  Congress  of  Italian  American  Af- 
fairs: the  past  treasurer  of  CIAO  for  3 
years;  a  charter  founder  of  CIAO:  has 
been  active  in  collecting  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  senior  citizen 
center  in  Giovinazzo.  Italy:  he  has 
been  past  president,  treasurer  for  20 
years,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Italian  National  Club: 
he  has  participated  in  the  earthquake 
relief  efforts  to  assist  the  homeless 
victims  in  devastated  areas  in  southern 
Italy. 

Mr.  O'Albis  has  also  been  a  profes- 
sional soccer  referee  in  the  American 
Soccer  League  for  more  than  25  years: 
he  presently  serves  as  assessor  in  the 
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North  American  Soccer  League  and 
the  Major  Indoor  Soccer  League;  and 
has  served  as  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Soccer  Referee  Association  for 
the  past  12  years. 

Mr.  D'Albis,  who  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Giovinazzo,  Bari,  Italy,  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Gina  DeRitis.  The 
D'Albises  have  tv.o  children,  Daiuiy 
and  Rose  Ann. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  saluting  Cavaliere  Vin- 
cent D'Albis  on  the  occasion  of  this 
special  honor.* 


SALUTE  TO  JEWISH  WAR  VETER- 
ANS ON  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  American  people  observed 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  invasion 
of  Normandy  on  D-day  by  the  Allied 
forces.  This  occasion  focused  the  at- 
tention of  all  Americans  on  the  great 
contribution  to  freedom  made  by  our 
veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  time 
to  call  special  attention  to  the  contri- 
bution made  by  Jewish  War  Veterans. 
This  month  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
Post  74  of  Maiden  will  celebrate  their 
50th  anniversary.  I  think  it  is  especial- 
ly fitting  that  we  should  recognize  the 
great  contribution  to  freedom  made  by 
Jewish  War  Veterans  and  the  fine 
work  done  by  the  Jewish  War  Veteran 
Post  in  Maiden. 

I  am  proud  of  the  contribution  made 
by  these  constituents  to  our  country. 
Fifty  years  of  service  and  brotherhood 
is  a  remarkable  achievement  and  I 
want  to  commend  this  group  for  its 
fine  service  and  contribution  to  the 
Maiden  community  and  to  the  entire 
Nation.* 


FOSTER  GRANDPARENT  PRO- 
GRAM OP  JACKSON  COUNTY. 
MO. 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  7,  1984 

•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Foster  Grandparent  program  of  Jack- 
son County  is  celebrating  its  9th  year 
of  service  at  Lake  Jacomo  on  June  15. 
1984.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  volunteers  for 
the  dedication  and  service  they  have 
given  to  the  nearly  500  special  needs 
children  throughout  the  Fifth  District 
of  Missouri. 

These  men  and  women  have  commit- 
ted themselves  to  providing  love  and 
care  to  desperately  ill  children  at  fa- 
cilities like  the  Truman  Neurological 
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Center  and  Children's  Mercy  Hospital. 
They  also  work  with  emotionally  and 
mentally  handicapped  children  at 
public  schools  and  day  care  centers 
throughout  the  district.  Jackson 
County's  foster  grandparents  share 
their  experience  and  their  zest  for  life 
with  some  of  our  most  special  chil- 
dren. 

There  are  more  than  90  foster 
grandparents  who  have  made  a  strong 
commitment  to  the  special  children 
they  seek  to  help.  These  volunteers 
work  4  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week. 
They  do  not  take  the  place  of  skilled 
therapists,  trained  teachers,  or  medi- 
cal technicians.  Instead  these  individ- 
uals offer  the  love,  compassion,  and 
emotional  strength  that  is  so  often 
missing  from  even  the  best  of  institu- 
tions. In  other  words,  they  provide  the 
warmth  and  concern  that  changes  cold 
clinical  care  into  a  positive  healing  ex- 
perience. . 

While  all  of  the  foster  grandparents 
of  Jackson  County  deserve  recogni- 
tion, there  are  four  women  who  have 
served  the  community  since  1976. 
They  are  Bula  Noland,  Georgia  Pur- 
cell,  Grace  Smith,  and  Merle  Vanars- 
dall.  These  four  women  typify  the 
dedication  and  commitment  foster 
grandparents  have  offered  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Jackson  County.* 


"ABC'S  OF  RAINBOW  " 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  7,  1984 

*  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  5 
years.  Rainbow  Babies  and  Children's 
Hospital  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  pre- 
sented a  I-minute  radio  show  for  lis- 
teners throughout  northeastern  Ohio. 
The  show.  "ABC's  of  Rainbow,"  is  a 
health  care  program  written  by  hospi- 
tal doctors  and  focusing  on  the  par- 
ticular health  concerns  of  adolescents, 
babies,  and  children.  The  radio  show 
reaches  over  24.000  listeners  each  day, 
providing  information  on  such  diverse 
health  topics  as  infant  care,  teenage 
alcoholism,  auto  safety,  heart  disease, 
diabetes,  and  whiplash  shake  syn- 
drome. RaintKtw  scripts  are  distributed 
at  health  fairs  by  the  hospital  and 
reach  a  wider  audience  than  most 
health-related  productions. 

I  believe  that  this  program  can  serve 
as  a  model  for  other  hospitals 
throughout  the  country.  Rainbow 
Babies  and  Children's  Hospital  has 
been  at  the  forefront  in  creating  new 
and  original  ways  of  communicating 
health  information.  "The  ABC's  of 
Rainbow."  produced  by  Jean  Dunbar, 
has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  health  awareness  in  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area.  I  believe  the  many 
doctors  and  personnel  involved  in  its 
production  are  providing  an  important 
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public  service.  I  know  the  House  will 
join  me  In  commending  them  for  their 
efforts.* 


DOMESTIC  SHOE  INDUSTRY 
.      UNDER  SIEGE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKHTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1984 
*  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  June  6,  the  International 
Trade  Commission  rejected  the  peti- 
tion filed  by  our  domestic  shoe  indus- 
try and  its  workers  for  relief  from  the 
dramatic  upsurge  in  imported  shoes. 
The  petition  was  rejected  by  a  imani- 
mous  vote  of  5  to  0,  which  suggests 
that  the  Commissioners  all  wanted  to 
be  wrong  together.  Their  decision  is  an 
outrage  and  a  scandal.  Having  abdicat- 
ed its  responsibility  to  protect  the 
shoe  industry  from  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, the  rrc  must  now  let  the  Con- 
gress take  over.  The  shoe  is  now  on 
the  other  foot. 

The  Commission's  ruling  flies  in  the 
face  of  reality.  The  domestic  shoe  in- 
dustry Is  suffering  from  17.3  percent 
unemployment,  domestic  production 
has  fallen  by  more  than  50  percent 
since  1969,  half  of  the  workers  in  the 
industry  have  lost  their  jobs,  and 
import  penetration  has  reached  an  as- 
tonishing 74  percent  of  the  market. 

I  have  joined  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  Congresswom- 
an  Snowe's  legislation  to  resolve  this 
dismal  situation.  Her  bill  would  impose 
a  ceiling  on  foreign  shoes  to  no  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  domestic 
market,  establishing  a  limit  of  400  mil- 
lion pairs  of  shoes  per  year.  This  bill 
constitutes  a  fair  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, one  which  we  can  all  live  with.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  and  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


1984  TEACHER  BONUS  AWARD 
WINNERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  IIXIHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 

*  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  education  on  this  Nation's 
future  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
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public  concern  in  recent  years.  My  in- 
terest in  education  stretches  beyond 
my  years  in  the  Congress,  service  as 
educational  chairman  on  the  Chicago 
City  Coiuicil  and  the  father  of  two 
children,  for  I  firmly  believe  that  a 
proper  education  is  essential  to  the 
bettering  of  one's  place  in  life.  In  rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  a  strong  educa- 
tional system  for  today's  youth,  I  de- 
cided to  pay  tribute  to  an  integral 
component  of  the  educational 
system— the  teacher.  In  the  Congres- 
sional District  I  am  privilged  to  repre- 
sent, I  inaugurated  a  program  de- 
signed to  recognize  the  outstanding 
contributions  made  by  educators  from 
the  participating  schools. 

The  program  has  begim  on  a  limited 
scale  with  13  schools  participating  this 
year.  In  the  participating  schools,  I  es- 
tablished a  teacher  bonus  award  for 
teachers  judged  to  have  contributed 
above  and  beyond  others  in  providing 
^  quality  education  for  our  youth.  The 
award  includes  each  teacher  receiving 
a  commemorative  plaque  and  a  cash 
award  to  further  underscore  their  im- 
portant achievements.  This  past  Sat- 
urday, June  2,  I  sponsored  an  awards 
breakfast  to  honor  1984's  13  outstand- 
ing educators. 

I  am  pleased  this  endeavor— in  its 
initial  year— has  attracted  so  many  in- 
terested participants.  It  is  my  hope 
this  worthwhile  program  can  be  ex- 
panded to  other  schools  in  my  district. 
so  that  all  teachers  may  receive  addi- 
tional thanks  for  the  contributions 
they  make  in  preparing  our  students 
for  the  future. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  se- 
lected as  1984  Teacher  Bonus  Award 
winners:  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Butler,  Kenne- 
dy High  School;  Sister  Mary  Agnes, 
Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  Elementary 
School;  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Kroenert. 
Kinzie  Elementary  School;  Mrs.  Joan 
Pintozzi,  Curie  High  School:  Mrs.  Alice 
Boland,  Mark  Twain  Elementary 
School;  Mr.  Paul  Fomator.  Nathan 
Hale  Elementary  School;  Mrs.  Mary 
M.  Meike,  Edwards  Elementary 
School;  Mrs.  Karen  Jackson,  Dore  Ele- 
mentary School;  Mrs.  Kathleen  Rior- 
dan,  St.  Richard  Elementary  School: 
Mrs.  Sharon  J.  Pieper,  Gloria  Dei  Ele- 
mentary School;  Mrs.  Noreen  Walic- 
zek.  St.  Daniel  the  Prophet  Elementa- 
ry School;  Mrs.  Lillian  Holmes.  Byrne 
Elementary  School;  and  Mrs.  Diane 
Arena,  St.  Symphorosa  Elementary 
School.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER 
STEPHEN  J.  HALABURA 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1984 

*  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Father  Ste- 
phen J.  Halabura  on  the  occasion  of 
his  transfer  to  the  pastorate  of  St. 
Stanislaus  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Minersville,  Pa.  The  congregation  of 
St.  Anthony's  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  honoring  Father  Halabura  for  his 
years  of  service  to  them  which  began 
in  this  Reading,  Pa.,  house  of  worship 
in  August  1971.  In  Augiist  1972, 
Father  Halabura  was  appointed  pastor 
of  St.  Anthony's  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Father  Halabura  was  bom  in  New 
Ringgold,  Pa.  He  attended  public 
school  in  Tamaqua.  Pa.,  and  after 
graduation  he  attended  St.  Charles 
Seminary  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  or- 
dained on  May  13.  1961.  Through  his 
years  of  spiritual  work  Father  Hala- 
bura has  been  assigned  to  several 
churches  in  Pennsylvania  and  he  was 
part  of  the  first  class  ordained  in  the 
Allentown  Diocese. 

During  his  12  years  at  St.  Anthony's 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Father  Hala- 
bura was  responsible  for  building  a 
new  church  and  parish  center.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  his  congregation 
and  I  am  certain  eagerly  welcome  by 
his  new  one.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  wishing  Father 
Halabura  continued  success  and  happi- 
ness in  his  new  position.  I  know  that 
he  will  carry  on  his  steadfast  spiritual 
commitment  to  helping  and  minister- 
ing to  the  needs  and  hopes  of  others. 
He  has  offered  his  life  in  service  to 
God,  to  his  church  and  to  his  commu- 
nity and  has  bestowed  upon  the  world 
immeasurable  goodness.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege. Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring  his  accom- 
plishments to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.* 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  June  6.  1984) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  rece.ss.  and  wa.s 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich 
ard  C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol 
lowing  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  the  Senate  is  a 
place  of  extraordinary  pressure  in  the 
l)est  of  circumstances,  and  this  pres- 
sure concentrates  in  the  offices  of  the 
leadership.  Present  conditions  com- 
pound tension:  a  long  recess  nears. 
fewer  legislative  sessions  than  normal 
this  year,  political  conventions  immi 
nent.  and  a  national  election  a  few 
months  away.  Now  we  are  at  the  end 
of  a  week  in  which  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble to  do  business  as  usual,  and  issues 
of  cosmic  significance  internationally 
as  well  as  urgent  domestic  concern 
demand  decisions.  Gracious  God.  we 
need  the  intervention  of  Thy  presence 
here  today. 

It  is  conventional  at  a  time  like  this. 
Lord,  to  think  of  prayer  and  spiritual 
matters  as  soft  and  impractical,  with- 
out relevance  to  the  hard  realities  of 
government.  Dear  God.  remind  us  that 
government  serves  by  divine  appoint 
ment.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  re- 
sources of  wisdom,  strength,  and  pa- 
tience with  which  Thou  art  willing 
and  able  to  empower  us,  individually 
and  corporately,  to  complete  our  tasks 
efficiently,  consistent  with  truth,  jus- 
tice, and  the  welfare  of  all  peoples. 
Gracious  Lord,  demonstrate  Thy  rel- 
evance to  us  and  be  honored  in  our 
midst.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  CHAPLAIN  S  PRAYER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chaplain  once  more.  Yesterday, 
he  quoted  Cicero,  that  here  it  is  the 
first  of  June  and  the  Senate  has  not 
done  anything  yet.  That  is  not  quite 
true.  We  have  done  a  lot  of  things.  But 
Cicero  was  not  far  off  the  mark. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  are  going  to  do 
some  things  today,  Mr.  President.  We 
are  going  to  continue  with  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia <Mr.  Byrd).  No,  3164.  and  a  vote  is 
ordered  for  not  later  than  10:45  a.m. 
today  on  thai  amendment 

I  am  told  by  the  manager  of  the  bill 
on  this  side  that  we  probably  will  have 
a  vote  on  another  amendment,  al- 
though he  could  not— and  therefore  I 
cannot— identify  that  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a  word 
about  the  Wilkinson  nomination.  For 
.some  days  now.  I  have  consulted  with 
the  minority  leader  and  other  Sena- 
tors on  the  possibility  of  getting  to 
that  nomination  and  disposing  of  it.  I 
think  we  have  been  tantalizingly  close 
to  vote  a  few  times,  and  the  minority 
leader  has  been  most  cooperative  in 
that  respect,  for  which  I  am  grateful, 
and  I  thank  him.  But  it  is  clear  to  me 
that,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  we 
are  not  goinn  to  be  able  to  get  to  that 
nomination  with  a  time  certain  to 
vote. 

Given  the  fact  that  we  are  now  on 
the  defense  authorization  bill,  and 
that  will  be  the  first  in  a  cascade  of 
appropriations  bills  before  us  shortly 
after  we  do  this— meaning  after  we  do 
bankruptcy  and  math-science,  or  as  we 
may  provide  for  otherwise,  for  exam- 
ple, by  double-tracking,  perhaps— but 
given  the  fact  that  we  are  on  DOD 
now  and  that  other  matters  are 
coming.  I  will  make  no  further  effort 
to  get  to  the  Wilkinson  nomination  for 
the  time  being. 

However.  I  must  al.so  say  that  I  am 
determined  to  bring  it  up  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  -so,  and  I  believe  it  is.  So, 
when  we  finish  DOD  and  bankruptcy 
and  math-science,  and  when  I  see 
some  slack  in  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess, it  will  be  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  to  move,  if  neces- 
sary, or,  in  any  event,  to  go  to  the  Wil- 
kinson nomination  and  pursue  that  all 
the  way  through  cloture  and  dispose 
of  it.  If  it  is  necessary  to  file  cloture,  I 
wish  to  say  now  that  I  will  do  that. 

Some  have  suggested— and  I  under- 
stand their  reasons  and  I  appreciate 
them— that  perhaps  there  should  be 
another  day  of  hearings,  and  they 
have  asked  me  to  ask  the  chairman  to 
do  that.  I  decline  to  do  that.  The 
chairman  has  made  his  decision  on 
that  point.  It  is  his  decision  to  make, 
and  I  will  not  interfere  with  that. 

I  say  to  those  who  may  be  waiting 
for  me  to  try  to  convince  the  chairman 
to  have  another  day  of  hearings  that  I 
am  not  going  to  do  that.  We  are  going 
to  proceed  with  that  nomination  and 
go  the  whole  route,  including  cloture. 


when  and  as  necessary,  in  order  to  get 
the  matter  disposed  of.  I  do  not  want 
anybody  under  the  misapprehension 
that  by  waiting,  something  may 
happen  by  way  of  my  intervention  to 
try  to  convince  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  do  something 
else.  I  decline  to  do  that. 

We  are  going  to  take  up  the  nomina- 
tion when  the  time  comes  and  the  cal- 
endar is  right.  I  will  support  the  nomi- 
nation. If  necessary,  I  will  support  clo- 
ture. I  will  attempt  to  commit  the 
Senate  to  full  delil>eration  on  this 
nomination  and  try  to  conclude  it  with 
a  favorable  result. 

Mr.  President,  June  29  is  the  time 
when  we  have  scheduled  the  beginning 
of  our  Fourth  of  July  recess.  During 
that  period,  we  will  also  be  out  of  ses- 
sion to  accommodate  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.  In  the  early  part 
of  August,  we  will  be  out  for  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention.  Both  of 
those  events  require  the  attendance  of 
many  Senators,  and  it  would  be  uncon- 
scionable not  to  recess  for  that  pur- 
pose in  a  Presidential  year,  so  we  will 
do  so,  and  that  has  been  announced. 

There  is  a  period  of  time  between 
the  two  conventions  in  which  the 
Senate  and  the  House  will  be  in  ses- 
sion. But  the  amount  of  time  required 
depends,  very  frankly,  on  how  much 
we  can  get  done  between  now  and 
June  29.  We  have  appropriations  bills 
to  do.  Frankly,  if  we  can  get  all  the  ap- 
propriations bills  done  between  now 
and  June  29,  and  assuming  that  we  do 
not  have  to  deal  with  a  veto  of  some 
sort,  I  am  not  inclined  to  spend  much 
or  any  time  here  between  the  two  con- 
ventions. 

We  have  bankruptcy  to  deal  with, 
and  that  is  sequenced  after  DOD.  We 
have  math-science  to  deal  with,  as  well 
as  the  Wilkinson  nomination  to  deal 
with.  There  are  other  matters.  For  ex- 
ample, the  highway  bill,  or  at  least 
that  portion  that  allocates  funds  for 
construction,  must  be  dealt  with  or 
there  will  be  serious  problems. 

I  am  saying  this  to  put  Senators  on 
notice  that  the  leadership  on  this  side 
will  confer  with  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side,  and  we  will  try  to  find  out 
what  the  practical  requirements  are 
for  the  Senate  to  be  in  session  in  that 
brief  time  between  the  Democratic 
Convention  and  the  Republican  Con- 
vention, and  to  say  that  the  outcome 
really  depends  on  how  much  we  can 
get  done  between  now  and  June  29.  As 
I  say,  I  will  consult  with  the  minority 
leader  on  that  subject.  We  will  have  a 


caucus  on  next  Tuesday,  and  perhaps 
shortly  after  that  I  can  have  a  further 
update. 

For  the  moment,  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  Senators  to  come  to  the  floor 
today  and  call  up  their  amendments  to 
the  defense  authorization  bill.  We 
have  a  vote  scheduled  not  later  than 
10:45,  I  hope  there  is  another  vote 
after  that  on  a  DOD  amendment. 

I  hope  we  can  spend  a  good  part  of 
the  day  on  DOD  matters,  because  de- 
fense authorization  bills  traditionally 
take  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of  effort; 
and  I  can  visualize  late  evenings  and 
early  mornings  when  many  of  us  are 
tired  and  bleary  eyed,  when  we  would 
wish  we  had  used  this  time  more  pro- 
ductively. 

I  apologize  in  advance  to  those  to 
whom  I  may  say.  "I  told  you  so."  But  I 
will  apologize  again  if  I  fall  victim  to 
that  temptation, 

Mr.  President,  that  is  perhaps  more 
than  I  should  have  said,  but  that  is  all 
I  care  to  say  this  morning. 


SENATE  PAGE  DANNY  RAY 
[  SMITH 

Mr.  bAKER.  Mr,  President,  this 
morning  the  Senate  Page  School  con- 
ducted its  annual  awards  recognition 
assembly.  This  ceremony  takes  place 
each  year  to  recognize  those  pages 
who  have  successfully  completed  their 
junior  year  course  of  study  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  Senate  page  program. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  inform 
the  Senate  that  my  page,  Danny  Ray 
Smith,  from  Pikeville,  Term.,  was  the 
recipient  of  several  honors,  including 
awards  for  leadership  stemming  from 
his  service  as  president  of  the  Student 
CouncU.  an  award  for  his  competence 
in  geometry,  and  finally,  his  Induction 
into  the  National  Honor  Society  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  academ- 
ic achievements,  I  am  very  proud  of 
Danny's  accomplishments  and  1  know 
that  his  family  and  friends  are  as  well. 
I  have  every  confidence  that  we  will  be 
hearing  a  good  deal  more  about  Danny 
Ray's  successes  in  the  future  as  he 
pursues  his  career  goals  in  Termessee 
politics  and  public  service. 

Congratulations.  Danny  Ray  for  a 
job  well  done. 


that  the  House  sends  over  before  June 
29,  and  dispose  of  them  in  a  reason- 
ably short  period  of  time, 

I  see  that  three  have  passed  the 
House.  Those  three  have  been  received 
in  the  Senate  and  two  have  been  re- 
ported in  the  Senate,  which  only 
leaves  one  of  the  three  sent  over  by 
the  House  that  remains  to  be  reported 
by  the  Senate.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  House  will  send  several  other  ap- 
propriations bills  over  in  the  relatively 
near  future. 

At  my  conference  next  Tuesday.  I 
will  talk  with  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  refer  them  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader's  statement 
this  morning,  and  see  if  we  can  get 
some  understanding  at  to  the  3-day 
rule  and  as  to  time  agreements  on 
these  measures.  It  Is  important  that 
they  be  acted  upon  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time, 

I  hope  that  appropriations  bills  that 
have  been  passed  by  both  Houses  are 
not  the  subjects  of  vetoes  at  the  White 
House.  If  there  are  one  or  two  that  are 
remaining  in.  that  critical  timeframe 
before  or  by  June  29,  perhaps  we  can 
get  some  assurance,  through  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  that  those 
measures  would  not  be  vetoed, 

Mr.  BAKER,  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes, 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  him  for  his  re- 
marks just  made.  I,  too,  will  bring  this 
matter  up  in  my  caucus  on  Tuesday.  I 
will  cooperate  with  him  in  every  way.  I 
am  very  grateful  for  his  statement, 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
I   MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Symms).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Democratic  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD,  I  thank  the  Chair, 


This  "bullet"  symbol  idendfies  statements  or  msertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
work  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  clearing  the  appropriations 
bills  and  perhaps  getting  time  agree- 
ments on  them,  if  at  all  possible. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Senate  dis- 
pose of  all  of  the  appropriations  bills 


STARVATION  AS  A  WEAPON  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  weeks,  I  have  offered  ac- 
counts of  the  largest  battle  in  the  4 
years  of  Soviet  occupation  in  Afghani- 
stan, The  .struggle  for  the  Panjshir 
Valley  represents  a  desperate  attempt 
by  the  Soviet  forces  to  subdue  the 
stronghold  of  resistance  leader  Ahmed 
Shah  Massoud,  Despite  enormous 
costs  to  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters. 
we  are  learning  that  the  tide  of  battle 
seems  to  be  turning  in  their  favor.  Re- 
ports that  Soviet  Air  Defense  Gen. 
Semyon  Ramonov  was  killed  when 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  shot  down 
his  helicopter  bringing  home  the  reali- 
ty of  the  war  to  the  Soviet  people.  Our 
intelligence  community  believes  that 
General  Ramonov  was  the  Soviet  com- 
mander who  gave  the  order  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Korean  airliner  last 
September.  It  is  a  strange  irony,  if  it  is 
accurate,  that  the  victims  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan  have  avenged 
the  victims  of  Soviet  aggression  in  the 
Korean  airline  massacre. 

But,  despite  successes  on  the  battle- 
fields. Afghan  people  are  suffering 
under    the    brutality    of    4    years    of 


Soviet  barbarism.  This  week  we 
learned  of  a  report  by  AfghanAld.  a 
British  charity  organization,  which  re- 
veals that  half  a  million  Afghans  are 
facing  starvation  as  a  result  of  the 
war. 

On  other  occasions.  I  have  noted 
with  anguish  the  Soviet  policy  of  de- 
populating the  countryside.  Clearly, 
this  strategy  is  seen  in  a  Soviet  pro- 
gram designed  to  deprive  those  in  the 
countryside  of  food  assistance.  Starv- 
ing children  has  become  part  of  the 
Soviet  plan  for  victory  in  Afghanistan. 

The  moral  bankruptcy  of  this  ap- 
proach Is  self-evident.  What  the  Sovi- 
ets fail  to  understand  is  that  this 
strategy  will  not  guarantee  them  the 
military  successes  which  they  so  des- 
perately need,  and  which  the  freedom 
fighters  will  not  give  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  New'  York  Times  report  of 
June  6,  1984,  entitled  "500.000  Af- 
ghans Are  Reported  to  Face  Starva- 
tion," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

500,000  Afghans  Are  Reported  To  Face 
Starvation 

About  500,000  people  in  Afghanistan  are 
in  imminent  danger  of  starvation,  according 
to  a  report  released  yesterday  in  Manhattan 
by  an  independent  British  group  that  is 
urging  the  United  Nations  to  provide  aid. 

The  study  by  the  group,  a  British  organi- 
zation called  AfghanAid,  a  charitable  group 
that  sends  relief  supplies  to  Afghanistan, 
was  conducted  between  September  and  De- 
cember 1983  and  was  based  on  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  more  than 
5.000  children  in  30  Afghan  provinces. 

Speaking  at  a  news  conference  at  Freedom 
House,  a  human-rights  organization  that 
has  been  monitoring  the  situation  in  Af- 
ghanistan, Dr.  Frances  DSouza,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  project,  said  regions  of  Afghani- 
stan where  the  Soviet  presence  is  the  heavi- 
est were  particularly  vulnerable. 

■In  all  provinces  where  children  were 
weighed  and  mea-sured  except  Kabul."  the 
Afghan  capital,  "between  4  percent  and  20 
percent  of  children  showed  severe  malnutri- 
tion." the  study  said. 


CONDITIONS  IN  NORTHEAST 

It  also  said  figures  for  the  northeastern 
province  of  Badakhshan.  which  has  been 
heavily  bombed  by  Soviet  forces  since  they 
invaded  Afghanistan  in  1979.  suggested  that 
conditions  were  already  as  severe  as  those 
found  in  times  of  famine. 

Dr.  DSouza  was  based  in  Peshawar.  Paki- 
stan. In  that  country,  she  trained  14  refu- 
gees who  secretly  went  to  Afghanistan  to 
conduct  surveys  and  took  the  results  back  to 
Peshawar. 

In  some  cases.  Dr.  DSouza  said,  the  re- 
sults had  to  be  smuggled  across  the  border 
rolled  up  in  rugs. 

Although  she  conceded  that  the  results  of 
the  survey  were  subject  to  a  larger  than 
usual  degree  of  error  because  of  wartime  cir- 
cumstances and  the  heavy  reliance  on  hear- 
say evidence,  she  said  they  clearly  indicated 
that  some  provinces  were  suffering  far  more 
than  others.  . 

Areas  that  border  Pakistan  or  have  their 
own  resources  are  able  to  feed  their  people. 
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Dr.  D'Souza  said.  But  she  said  250,000 
people  in  Badakhshan.  200,000  in  the  Panj 
shir  Valley  and  50.000  in  pockets  in  the  far 
west  of  the  country  would  probably  face 
death  if  they  do  not  receive  aid  immediate- 
ly. In  addition,  she  .said,  there  are  other 
areas  of  the  country  where  the  food  situa- 
tion may  get  worse. 

AfghanAid  is  asking  the  United  Nations, 
and  particularly  Unicef.  to  lead  an  interna 
tional  effort  to  provide  aid.  Viscount  Cran 
borne,  a  Member  of  the  British  Parliament 
who  is  chairman  of  AfghanAid.  said  the  or- 
ganization would  prefer  an  international 
effort  to  an  American  one  because  the 
United  States  has  obvious  stakes  In  the 
issue." 

Dr  DSouza.  a  physiologist  from  the  Uni 
versity  of  London's  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Tropical  Medicine,  said  the  report  was  based 
on  three  types  of  surveys.  One  measured 
the  agricultural  productivity  of  various  re 
gions.  another  the  nutritional  status  of  chil- 
dren and  a  third  economic  factors  such  as 
food  prices. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  relieve  a  famine 
once  it  has  l)egun.'  Dr.  DSouza  said.  But 
we  are  beginning  to  understand  there  are 
ways  of  intervening  that  will  help  prevent 
it.  It  requires  immediate  attention." 


THE  TRADE  DEFICIT-APRIL  S 
RECORD  LOSS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we 
learned  last  week  that  the  Nation's 
merchandise  trade  deficit  expanded  to 
an  all-time  record  of  $12.19  billion  for 
the  month  of  April.  This  increase 
marks  the  fourth  straight  month  of 
record  trade  losses.  Already  this  year, 
we  have  exceeded  the  total  trade 
shortfall  for  the  year  1980. 

Several  weeks  ago.  I  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  World  Trade 
Week.  As  I  said  at  that  time,  the 
present  administration  has  presided 
over  an  unprecedented  decline  in  our 
global  economic  leadership.  Over  the 
past  4  years,  a  policy  of  huge  deficits 
and  sky-high  interest  rates  has  result- 
ed in  the  largest  trade  shortfall  ever. 
The  United  States  has  lost  its  position 
as  the  world's  greatest  trading  nation, 
and  has  become  the  worlds  biggest 
trade  loser. 

The  President  has  urged  us  to  ask 
ourselves  if  we  are  better  or  worse  off 
than  we  were  4  years  ago.  Clearly. 
America's  position  in  the  world  econo- 
my is  more  precarious  than  it  was  4 
years  ago.  and  the  growing  trade  defi- 
cit foreshadows  more  trouble  ahead. 
This  loss  of  leadership  translates  into 
fewer  jobs  and  greater  economic  un- 
certainly here  at  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  June  4. 
1984  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
dealing  with  this  subject  l)e  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
tProm  the  Washington  Post,  June  4,  1984] 
Th«  Import-Export  Business 

The  steadily  widening  American  trade 
deficits  are  t>ecoming  an  important  source 


of  instability  in  the  American  economy.  The 
April  figures,  just  published,  show  the  defi- 
cit roaring  along  at  a  rate  of  $130  billion  a 
year— a  level  that,  if  it  had  t)een  predicted 
six  months  ago,  would  have  been  derided  as 
alarmist. 

These  deficits  won't  continue  indefinitely. 
But  the  unsettling  thing  about  them  Is  that 
no  one  has  any  Ideas  when  the  pattern  will 
break.  It  depends  on  the  willingness  of  for- 
eigners, as  they  sell  goods  here,  to  keep 
holding  more  and  more  American  dollars.  At 
some  point,  presumably,  they  will  decide 
that  they  haw  enough  and  refuse  to  fi- 
nance American  trade  deficits  any  further. 
Perhaps  they  will  decide  that  they  have 
more  than  enojgh.  and  begin  selling  dollars 
for  other  currencies  that  at  that  moment 
look  safer  or  more  profitable. 

What  might  precipitate  that?  It's  unpre- 
dictable. It  miiihl  be  a  rather  minor  event- 
one  bank  failure  too  many,  perhaps,  or  a 
strike.  The  Important  thing  to  keep  In  mind 
IS  that  when  II  happens,  an  uncomfortable 
adjustment  will  follow.  It  will  mean  a  drop 
In  the  dollar's  exchange  rate  and  a  further 
rise  m  Interest  rates.  If  the  country  Is  lucky 
It  will  happer  gradually.  But  there's  no 
guarantee  that  It  won  t  happen  the  other 
way. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  substantial 
consequences  for  the  American  economy. 
Throughout  the  postwar  years,  the  United 
States  has  built  up  enormous  investments 
abroad  that  return  a  steady  stream  of  for- 
eign income  to  this  country.  They  are  now 
being  rapidly  offset  by  the  accumulation  of 
foreign  investment  here  that  is  helping  to 
finance  the  trade  deficit.  This  country's  net 
foreign  investment,  and  net  foreign  income, 
are  falling— at  the  cost  of  the  standard  of 
living.  You  ouKht  not  be  under  the  Impres 
slon  that  these  foreign  trade  deficits  are 
free.  You  are  paying  for  them  out  of  the 
capital  that  this  country  has  slowly  built  up 
over  many  years. 

The  trade  deficits  are  not,  after  all,  mere 
financial  abstractions.  They  measure  the 
trouble  that  American  Industries  are  having 
competing  with  foreign  producers,  both  In 
this  country  and  abroad.  The  reason  for  it  Is 
the  very  high  exchange  rate  of  the  Ameri 
can  dollar.  Thi-  dollar  is  high  primarily  be- 
cause American  interest  rates  are  high.  And 
If  you  begin  looking  for  the  reasons  for  the 
high  interest  rates,  you  will  find  that  the 
trail  leads  you  directly  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's huge  budget  deficit. 

The  causes  of  that  dangerously  lopsided 
trade  balance  don't  have  much  to  do  with 
the  alleged  machinations  of  foreigners,  or 
their  trade  policies,  or  their  currency  ma- 
nipulation. The  reasons  for  it  don't  lie  in 
Japan  or  Western  Europe.  The  American 
trade  deficit  is  the  result  of  bad  policy  here 
in  Washington. 


U.S. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  AFGHAN 
NATIONALISTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
week's  edition  of  Time  magazine  car- 
ried an  article  detailing  the  training 
and  support  the  United  States  and  our 
friends  have  provided  the  Mujahedin 
in  Afghanistan  since  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  that  country  in  1979. 

The  article  provides  a  useful  insight 
into  the  skill  with  which  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  constructed  a  sup- 
port mechanism  and  wea;:ons  pipeline 
for  the  Afghan  nationalists. 


I.  of  course,  am  in  no  position  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  article  is  accurate 
in  its  every  aspect,  but  I  think  that 
the  scrupulous  attention  paid  to  virtu- 
ally every  detail  involved  in  providing 
support  for  the  Afghan  rebels  is  an  im- 
pressive tribute  to  the  CIA. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  So- 
viets are  apparently  attempting  to 
subjugate  the  will  and  the  courage  of 
the  Afghanistan  people  by  a  strategy 
that  will  starve  them  into  submission. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  opens  up  a 
very  clear  pipeline  through  which  this 
country  and  other  countries  could 
help  the  Afghan  people.  I  believe  it 
was  Napoleon  who  said  that  an  army 
advances  on  its  stomach.  I  think  it  is 
imperative  that  food  be  provided  in 
some  way  to  these  starving  families  of 
brave  Afghan  fighters. 

And.  who  knows,  that  may  be  the  de- 
termining factor  in  this  war  in  the 
final  analysis.  Food  may  be  the  key 
weapon,  in  a  sense,  and  certainly  it  is 
one  which  the  Afghan  fighters  cannot 
do  without.  Not  only  that,  but  it  would 
be  unconscionable.  I  think,  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  stand  by  idly  and  see 
the  Soviets  succeed  in  starving  Afghan 
freedom  fighters  and  their  families 
into  submission, 

I  hope  that  other  countries  take 
note  and  that  Moslem  populations  ev- 
erywhere, including  those  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
take  note  of  the  barbarity  which  is 
being  utilized  to  bring  about  a  victory 
for  the  Soviet  invaders. 

The  Time  article  outlines  how  Amer- 
ican spy  satellites  detected  Soviet 
preparations  for  the  recent  assault  on 
the  Panjshir  Valley— an  assault  that 
was  aimed  at  eliminating  Ahmad  Shah 
Massoud,  one  of  the  most  impressive 
of  the  Afghan  leaders.  The  informa- 
tion was  relayed  to  Massoud.  the 
valley  cleared  of  civilians,  we  were 
told,  and  hundreds  of  land  mines  have 
been  purportedly  been  laid. 

As  a  result,  the  seventh  assault  on 
the  Panjshir  Valley  by  the  Soviets 
once  again  failed  to  break  the  back  of 
the  courageous  Afghan  freedom  fight- 
ers—or has  failed  thus  far,  we  hear. 

What  is  so  impressive  aliout  the 
CIA's  support  for  the  Afghan  nation- 
alists is  the  amount  of  thought  and 
planning  that  went  into  establishing 
this  support  mechanism.  Afghan 
exiles  living  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  were  carefully  screened  and 
trained  in  CIA  schools  where  they 
learned  about  shipping,  running  travel 
agencies,  and  sending  large  containers 
overseas.  A  communications  link  that 
relays  information  quickly  to  CIA 
headquarters  at  Langley  from  the  in- 
surgents in  Afghanistan  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  time. 

According     to     the     Time     report, 

"When  the  CIA  pipeline  first  moved 

in,  there  was  not  a  path  into  or  out  of 

Afghanistan  that  they  did  not  have 
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mapped     down     to     every     physical 
detail." 

Mr.  President,  the  CIA  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  a  job  that  has  reportedly 
been  well  done  in  supporting  the 
Afghan  nationalists. 

If  all  of  this  is  accurate,  then  it  con- 
stitutes a  proud  chapter  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

The  Afghan  nationalists  themselves 
have  demonstrated  that,  if  ever  a 
people  are  deserving  of  our  moral  and 
material  support— not  only  of  our 
country,  but  also  of  other  freedom- 
loving  peoples  everywhere,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  are  Moslems— it 
is  the  Mujahedin.  Despite  a  brutal  oc- 
cupation of  their  country  and  despite 
suffering  immense  deprivation,  the 
spirit  of  the  Afghan  resistance  .re- 
mains unbowed  and  unbroken.  It 
serves  as  a  beacon  of  inspiration  to  all 
in  the  world  that  the  Afghan  people 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  so  much  to  be 
free. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Afghanijtan:  Caravans  on  Moonless 
Nights— How  the  CIA  Supports  and  Sup- 
plies T«E  Anti-Soviet  Guerrillas 
The  Soviet  army's  seventh  and  most  pun- 
ishing assault  on  AfghanLstan's  Panjshir 
Valley  this  spring  was  in  many  respects  an 
exercise  in  frustration.  Moscow  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  down  Ahmad  Shah  Massoud, 
30,  a  resourceful  leader  of  the  mujahedin, 
who  hafe  been  defying  the  Soviets  ever 
since  they  invaded  the  country  in  1979.  But 
only  five  days  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Soviet  operation  code-named  Goodbye  Mas- 
soud. the  mujahedin  commander  suddenly 
slipped  away  from  his  headquarters  and 
went  into  hiding.  The  following  week  the 
Soviets  claimed  Massoud  was  dead.  Within 
hours,  the  rebel  leader's  voice  crackled  over 
the  Soviet  army's  secret  radio  network,  ac- 
curately describing  the  weather,  the  Soviet 
positions  and  their  casualties  that  day. 
Meanwhile,  in  whatever  direction  Soviet 
tanks  turned,  they  ran  across  rebel-laid  land 
mines.  According  to  Western  diplomats  in 
the  Afghan  capital  of  Kabul,  casualties  were 
so  high  that  gravediggers  at  the  local  ceme- 
tery worked  overtime  to  bury  up  to  40  sol- 
diers a  day. 

The  mujahedin  had  some  special  help 
that  enabled  them  to  resist  the  formidable 
assault  so  well.  Three  weeks  l)efore  the 
Soviet  tanks  t>egan  to  roll.  American  spy 
satellites  detected  movements  that  allowed 
agents  to  warn  the  rebels  of  the  impending 
attack,  Massoud's  radio  performance  was 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  more  than  40 
CIA-supplied  portable  transmitters.  In  re- 
s(>onse  to  a  specific  request  from  Massoud, 
the  CIA  also  arranged  to  send  hundreds  of 
land  mines  by  plane,  ship,  truck,  camel  and 
pony  across  three  continents  and  through 
several  Intermediaries,  so  that  they  got  into 
rebel  hands  just  before  Goodbye  Massoud 
began.  Says  a  Western  diplomat:  "Nothing 
would  make  the  Soviets  happier  than  break- 
ing the  back  of  the  CIA  pipeline  in  Afghani- 
stan." 

The  thwarting  of  Goodbye  Massoud  was 
the  mo6t  recent,  and  perhaps  the  most 
daring,  success  of  the  CIA's  operation  to 


assist  the  embattled  guerrillas.  Like  most  of 
the  world,  the  U.S.  was  outraged  when  the 
Soviets  invaded  Afghanistan  and  proceeded 
to  transform  it  into  a  puppet  state.  That 
shock,  together  with  widespread  sympathy 
for  the  mu.lahedin,  has  not  abated  as 
Moscow  has  tried  to  consolidate  its  tenuous 
control  over  the  nation  by  resorting  to 
carpet  bombing,  chemical  warfare  and  out- 
right massacre  of  civilians. 

So  the  existence  of  a  CIA  pipeline  to  the 
mujahedin  has  long  been  an  open  secret. 
President  Carters  National  Security  Advis- 
er, Zbigniew  Brzezinski.  publicly  took  credit 
for  setting  up  the  arms  flow  to  the  Afghan 
rebels  in  1979.  Shortly  before  his  death  in 
1981,  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  ac- 
knowledged that  the  U.S.  was  using  Egypt 
to  ship  weapons  to  Afghanistan.  During  a 
visit  to  Pakistan  last  year.  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  went  so  far  as  to  tell 
several  thou.sand  Afghan  refugees,  "You 
fight  valiantly,  and  your  spirit  inspires  the 
world.  I  want  you  to  know  that  you  do  not 
fight  alone.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
United  States  has,  does,  and  will  continue  to 
stand  with  you."  Sources  in  Asia,  the  Middle 
East  and  the  U.S.  have  given  TIME  some 
details  of  how  the  aid  pipeline  works.  Used 
selectively,  the  information  sheds  light  on 
this  operation  without  exposing  individuals 
and  organizations. 

The  CIA  spends  around  $75  million  a  year 
supplying  the  rebels  with  grenades.  RPG-7 
rocket  launchers  and  portable  surface-to-air 
missiles,  as  well  as  with  radio  equipment 
and  medicines.  Although  the  guerrillas  have 
their  own  stock  of  rifles,  which  they  replen- 
ish with  weapons  captured  during  ambushes 
or  taken  from  the  Soviet  dead,  the  CIA 
sends  ammunition  for  AK-47s.  together 
with  machine  guns  and  sophisticated  snip- 
ers' rifles.  Shipments  of  these  goods  arrive 
every  few  days,  but  most  often  on  caravans 
that  travel  on  moonless  nights  to  evade  the 
powerful  searchlights  of  low-flying  Soviet 
helicopters.  As  a  senior  Western  military  at- 
tache told  TIME.  "Getting  the  material 
they  need  in  to  the  mujahedin  must  be  one 
of  the  most  hazardous  and  difficult  supply 
taslcs  ever  undertaken  in  modern  military 
history." 

Politically  the  CIA's  main  challenge  has 
been  to  avoid  linking  its  operation  to  the 
government  of  Pakistani  President  Zia  ul- 
Haq.  Burdened  by  the  inflow  of  more  than  3 
million  Afghan  refugees.  Zia  has  actively 
tried  to  negotiate  a  settlement  to  the  war  in 
the  face  of  Soviet  intransigence.  He  has  also 
repeatedly  denied  Soviet  charges  that  his 
country  was  directly  supplying  the  Afghan 
rebels  in  ainy  way.  Evidence  to  the  contrary 
would  not  only  compromise  the  talks,  which 
are  being  conducted  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  could  even  give  the  Soviets  a  pre- 
text for  moving  into  Pakistan's  North-West 
Frontier  province.  "We're  going  to  keep 
Zia's  hands  clean,"  CIA  Director  William 
Casey  told  a  top  aide  early  on.  Says  a  senior 
Intelligence  official:  "Ideally,  the  pipeline 
had  to  be  invisible,  passing  through  Paki- 
stan without  the  Pakistanis'  being  aware 
that  it  was  there."  As  a  result,  much  of  the 
operation  is  handled  with  the  help  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  grows  increasingly  alarmed  as 
Soviet  airbases  draw  ever  closer  to  its  oil- 
fields. The  Saudis'  support  for  the  guerrillas 
is  by  no  means  covert;  only  six  weeks  ago. 
Crown  Prince  Abdullah  encouragingly  as- 
sured Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan.'Your 
struggle  is  a  jihad  [holy  war]  because  you 
have  taken  up  arms  in  defense  of  Islam.  We 
will  continue  to  assist  you  as  we  did  in  the 
past.  We  will  always  remain  on  your  side. " 


The  CIA  pipeline  to  the  guerrillas,  initiat- 
ed by  the  Carter  Administration,  was 
stepped  up  by  Casey  soon  after  President 
Reagan's  election.  The  new  director  wasted 
no  time  in  ordering  his  station  chiefs  in 
Europe  to  look  for  Afghan  exiles  who  might 
make  good  recruits.  The  CIA  men  began  by 
poring  over  lists  of  students  and  teachers, 
compiling  dossiers  on  likely  candidates  and 
placing  them  under  surveillance.  Those  who 
seemed  thoroughly  reliable  and  unquestion- 
ably pro-mujahedin  received  casual  invita- 
tions to  lunch  from  a  visiting  American  pro- 
fessor, or  a  priest,  perhaps,  or  even  a  Saudi 
businessman.  All  were  undercover  CIA 
agents.  While  the  CIA  was  recruiting  some 
50  such  Afghans  in  Europe,  it  was  also,  with 
help  from  the  FBI.  gathering  a  similar 
group  in  the  U.S.  Though  most  of  the  re- 
cruits were  students,  one  was  a  Manhattan 
taxi  driver,  another  a  millworker  from  Ohio, 
a  third  a  judo  instructor  from  the  South- 
west, 

For  nine  months,  the  100  Afghans  under- 
went training  at  CIA  schools  around  the 
U.S.  where  they  learned  about  shipping, 
running  travel  agencies  and  sending  large 
containers  overseas.  At  last,  in  the  spring  of 
1982.  Casey  sent  his  fresh  graduates  into 
the  field,  armed  with  code  names,  passports 
and  generous  subsidies. 

Some  30  Afghan  agents  took  up  positions 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  working  for  small  compa- 
nies that  handled  the  shipment  of  cargo  to 
Asia.  There  they  were  put  in  charge  of  send- 
ing out  electronic  equipment,  sewing  ma- 
chines and  fertilizers,  as  well  as  religious 
materials  going  to  farflung  Muslims  in  Ma- 
laysia. Indonesia,  and,  of  course,  Pakistan. 
To  these  regular  shipments,  the  Afghans 
would  sometimes  add  a  few  cases  of  arms, 
specially  coded  for  quick  detection  by  their 
colleagues.  "We  began  mode.stly,  because  we 
were  new  to  the  game,"  one  recruit  says. 
"But  as  we  got  the  hang  of  it.  we  were 
gradually  able  to  increase  the  volume." 

Meanwhile,  the  majority  of  the  Afghan 
recruits  went  to  Pakistan,  where  the  CIA 
has  for  three  decades  run  a  topnotch  net- 
work of  agents  and  safe  houses.  "The  CIA 
archives  on  Pakistan  are  perhaps  the  best  in 
the  world. "  a  Western  diplomat  notes. 
"When  the  CIA  pipeline  first  moved  in, 
there  wasn't  a  path  into  or  out  of  Afghani- 
sta.;  mat  they  didn't  have  mapped  down  to 
every  physical  detail.'"  Better  yet.  nearly 
half  of  the  almost  5.000  ships  that  unloaded 
goods  in  the  Pakistani  port  of  Karachi  last 
year  were  carrying  cargo  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  A  special  arrangement  allows  vessels 
transporting  food  or  medicine  for  Afghan 
refugees  in  Pakistan  to  be  unloaded  quickly 
and  waved  onto  waiting  trucks  without 
going  through  normal  customs  procedures. 
The  Afghans  probably  make  use  of  this 
system  to  send  along  their  arms. 

The  transportation  of  the  land  mines  was 
a  textbook  example  of  the  pipeline  in  oper- 
ation. "It  was  a  test,"  said  an  Afghan  agent. 
"It  made  us  feel  that  we  were  helping  our 
brothers  inside  Afghanistan  fight  the  Rus- 
sians." As  soon  as  Massoud  requested  the 
mines.  U.S.  Army  ordnance  depots,  in  the 
U.S.  and  West  Germany  collected  the  mate- 
riel, erased  all  the  U.S.  markings,  then  sent 
it  to  a  CIA  Installation  near  Stuttgart. 
There  the  mines  were  wrapped  in  special 
shock-absorbent  material  and  packed  in 
lightweight,  waterproof,  steel  shipping 
boxes.  The  crates  were  stuffed  with  tele- 
phone wires  and  batteries;  their  contents 
were  described  as  telephone  equipment  for  a 
religious  organization.  Next  the  shipment 
was  loaded  onto  a  cargo  plane,  which  a  CIA 
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crew  flew  to  a  secret  landing  strip  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  sultanate  of  Oman. 

Prom  there  the  mines  were  transported  by 
ship  to  Pakistan's  Makran  coast.  The  CIA 
Afghans  met  the  arms  there  and  drove 
them  to  a  rendezvous  with  the  mujahedin  in 
a  desolate  area  near  the  Afghan  border.  The 
guerrillas  took  the  arms  away  in  a  Soviet - 
made  truck:  when  that  vehicle  broke  down, 
they  switched  to  camels.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
outskirts  of  Kabul,  the  mujahedin  opened 
the  boxes  and  carefully  packed  each  mine  in 
a  mixture  of  camel  dung,  mud  and  straw— 
the  materials  that  local  peasants  use  to 
build  walls.  Finally,  more  than  two  weeks 
later,  ponies  piled  high  with  the  booty  ar- 
rived at  Massoud's  base  in  the  Panjshir 
Valley.  Says  a  senior  Western  diplomat  in 
the  region:  •Considering  that  we  are  living 
in  the  age  of  computers  and  the  Concorde, 
the  means  of  getting  help  to  the  mujahedin 
are  extremely  primitive.  Air  drops  are  possi 
ble  in  rare  circumstances,  but  the  Soviets 
have  radar  and  fast  interceptors." 

The  CIA  has  also  taken  care  to  .set  up 
swift  and  secure  communication  links  with 
and  among  the  rebels.  Upon  receiving  intel- 
ligence, intermediaries  in  Oman  and  Saudi 
Arabia  relay  messages  eastward  to  Afghan 
agents  in  Pakistan  and  westward  to  CIA 
headquarters  in  Langley.  Va.  Two  years  ago. 
the  six  major  guerrilla  groups  within  Af- 
ghanistan had  to  communicate  by  messen 
ger:  during  the  latest  Soviet  assault.  Mas- 
soud  was  able  to  use  radios  to  call  for  assist- 
ance from  two  other  rebel  bands. 

The  pipeline  is  probably  working  at  close 
to  its  capacity,  and  the  CIA  is  determined 
not  to  upset  its  delicate  system.  For  that 
reason,  the  agency  has.  in  recent  months, 
refused  to  increase  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  U.S.  aid  to  the  Afghan  rebels.  Last 
month,  however,  the  House  of  Repre.senta 
tives  passed  a  bill  that  would  make  Pakistan 
one  of  five  countries  where  more  than  .si.x 
military  advisers  may  be  stationed. 

Sums  up  an  Afghan  agent:  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  cut  the  pipeline  have  created 
some  frustration  and  disappointment.  But 
the  struggle  inside  Afghanistan  continues  to 
survive  and.  in  some  important  ways,  the 
pipeline  continues  to  grow." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
time  remaining.  I  yield  it  to  my  good 
friend.  Mr.  Pkoxmire. 

I  thank  him  for  his  patience. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  Democratic 
leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
get  time  from  the  Democratic  leader. 
or  was  all  of  his  time  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
I>emocratic  leader  had  consumed  all  of 
his  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask.  did  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  use  all  of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  2  minutes  and  49 
seconds  remaining. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  indicated  that  I  may  make  this 
request. 

I  ask  that  that  lime  be  given  to  the 
control  of  Mr.  Proxmire. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader,  and  I  want 
to  commend  him  on  what  he  just  said. 
I  think  the  irony  is  that  this  country 
is  pouring  millions  of  tons  of  wheal 
into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  our  leader, 
has  so  well  said,  an  army  moves  on  its 
stomach.  We  provide  virtually,  I  am 
sure,  very  l.llle  food,  and  very  little 
help  to  the  Afghanistan  nation  that  is 
fighting  for  its  survival. 


WELCOME  TO  STAR  WARS:  THE 
TRILLION  DOLLAR  ANTINUKE 
MISSILE  EXTRAVAGANZA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
another  subject,  this  administration 
has  initiated  in  the  budget  before  us 
this  year,  the  boldest  and  most  radical 
proposal  for  a  Federal  spending  explo- 
sion in  this  Nation's  history.  Of 
course,  I  am  referring  to  the  proposi 
lion  that  this  country  pour  untold  bil 
lions  of  dollars  into  what  the  adminis- 
tration calls  a  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive, and  what  has  become  known  pop- 
ularly as  -Star  Wars.  "  Think  of  it.  The 
administration  initially  proposed  that 
we  increase  the  roughly  billion  dollars 
a  year  we  now  spend  on  research  de- 
voted to  military  activities  in  space  by 
more  than  70  percent.  The  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  re- 
duced that  request  to  a  still  smashing 
55  percent  increase— far  and  away  the 
biggest  percentage  increase  in  any 
Federal  program  that  spends  in  excess 
of  a  billion  dollars.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  downpay- 
ment.  The  administration  projects 
spending  more  than  $25  billion  on  this 
program  in  the  next  5  years.  What 
weapons  system  or  weapons  deploy- 
ment would  that  $25  billion  buy^ 
Answer:  Nothing.  Five  years  from  now 
we  would  have  no  antimissile  weapons 
deployed,  and  none  ready  to  be  de- 
ployed. If  it  will  cost  us  $25  billion 
simply  to  do  the  initial  research,  how 
much  will  it  cost  to  procure  and 
produce  the  weapons  and  then  to 
deploy  them?  Answer:  No  one  knows. 
Can  anyone  at  least  tell  us  how  much 
the  research,  not  the  weapons  but  the 
research,  will  cost?  Do  we  know  that.' 
No.  We  will  spend  $25  billion  by  1989 
and  probably  a  total  of  $50  billion  by  8 
or  10  years  Irom  now  before  we  have 
even  an  estimate  of  the  eventual  total 
cost,  or  whether  there  is  any  prospect 
that  the  system  will  work. 

But  certainly  if  the  Congress  decides 
to  move  intD  a  military  realm  this 
costly,  there  must  be  some  reasonable 
assurance  from  the  experts  who  advo- 
cate the  program  that  we  will  be  able 
to  develop  a  weapons  system  that  will 
eventually  work,  a  program  that  will 


at  least  be  very  likely  to  enhance  our 
national  security. 

Will  this  multibillion-dollar  strategic 
defense  initiative  program  work? 
Listen  to  Assistant  Secretary  De 
Lauer— the  administration's  chief  of 
military  research.  De  Lauer  says  the 
program  can  only  work— and  get  this 
condition— if  the  Soviets  agree  to  limit 
their  offensive  missiles  in  arms  control 
negotiations.  Roll  that  one  around 
your  cranium  for  a  minute.  Secretary 
De  Lauer  agrees  that  the  Soviets  could 
overwhelm  any  antimissile  defense  by 
simply  building  enough  offensive  mis- 
siles so  it  will  not  work  unless  the  So- 
viets—that is  right— the  Soviets  agree. 
How  about  that?  Now  the  crucial  ques- 
tion: Why  in  the  world  would  the  Sovi- 
ets agree  to  an  arms  control  commit- 
ment that  would  nullify  their  ballistic 
missile  deterrent?  Why  would  they 
agree  to  reduce  their  ICBM's  to  a 
point  where  an  American  antiballistic 
missile  system  could  safeguard  our 
country— our  critical  weapons  and  our 
cities— against  any  Soviet  attack?  The 
administrations  answer  is  that  we 
would  offer  the  Soviets  as  a  quid  pro 
quo  our  own  antimissile  technology 
and  agree  to  build  our  antimissile  de 
fense  in  tandem  with  the  Soviets. 
Wow. 

Well,  what  is  wrong  with  that? 
Plenty.  Such  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment would  require  a  degree  of  verifi- 
cation that  is  almost  certainly  impossi- 
ble to  achieve.  Both  sides  would  have 
to  scrutinize  technological  develop- 
ments on  the  other  side  in  const  an: 
and  painstaking  detail.  We  would  not 
only  have  to  have  a  limit  on  the 
number  and  range  and  power  of  Rus- 
sian missiles.  We  would  also  have  to 
have  a  complete  and  up-to-date  count 
on  the  penetration  quality,  the  precise 
accuracy  of  each  Russian  missile.  The 
administration  has  opposed  the  pro- 
posed nuclear  freeze  in  part  because  of 
the  complexities  involved  in  verifica- 
tion. The  complexity  involved  in  verifi- 
cation of  an  antimissile  and  offensive 
missile  standoff  would  be  far  greater. 

Meanwhile,  where  does  this  new  bm 
antimissile  program  leave  our  Europe- 
an allie.s?  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  are  a  continent  apart.  It 
might  conceivably  be  practical  for  a 
defensive  missile  system  to  work  at 
least  in  part  to  defend  against  a  mit- 
sile  fired  over  a  distance  of  3,000  to 
6.000  miles.  But  the  Soviets  now  plan 
to  push  their  offensive  missiles  into 
Eastern  Europe,  only  about  3  minutes 
and  a  few  hundred  miles  from  West- 
ern European  targets.  Our  European 
allies  have  supported  us  and  opposed 
the  Soviet  Union  under  the  shield  of 
the  massive  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can nuclear  deterrent.  As  long  as  that 
deterrent  threatens  Russia,  we  can  be 
reasonably  certain  the  Soviets  will  not 
attack  Western  Europe.  Why?  Because 
a  Soviet   attack   on  Western   Europe 
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today  could  trigger  a  nuclear  response 
that  could  utterly  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Now  assume  that  mutual  antimissile 
systems— one  in  the  United  States  and 
one  in  the  Soviet  Union— protects  each 
country  from  an  ICBM  attack  from 
the  other.  What  remains  to  deter  the 
Soviets  from  using  their  immense  con- 
ventional superiority  to  attack  West- 
ern Europe?  And  there  goes  NATO. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  the  $1.6  billion  downpayment  we 
make  on  this  new  adventure  in  space 
warfare  will  begin  to  take  us  down  a 
long  and  immensely  expensive  road. 
No  ont  can  now  tell  us  what  the  even- 
tual cost  will  be.  But  once  we  start, 
every  year  of  experience  this  Senator 
has  had  in  this  body,  and  I  have  been 
in  this  body  for  almost  27  years,  tells 
him  that  it  will  be  increasingly  harder 
to  cut  it  off.  By  1992.  after  we  have 
poured  $50  billion  into  research  and 
prototype  development  will  we  say  no, 
even  if  we  know  what  a  turkey  we  are 
buying?  I  do  not  think  so.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  will  not  say  no  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  every  dollar  of  that  $50  bil- 
lion will  go  to  build  up  expectations 
that  may  be  we  have  a  technology 
worth  pursuing  if  only  we  give  it  a 
chance. 

After  all  we  will  have  poured  $50  bil- 
lion into  the  pot.  At  that  point  we  will 
have  literally  nottiing  to  show  for  it. 
Congress  can  only  save  face  by  push- 
ing ahead. 

Even  more  certain  to  keep  Congress 
spending  will  be  the  firms  and  the 
workers  that  will  do  the  business  of 
producing  and  deploying  the  hard- 
ware. A  trillion  dollars— and  any  esti- 
mate would  suggest  it  will  cost  that 
before  we  are  through— buys  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  jobs.  It  provides 
some  very  handsome  profits.  It  can  do 
marvels  in  building  up  commimities 
where  the  work  is  done. 

It  will  enlist  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
who  come  from  those  communities, 
where  prosperity  depends  on  continu- 
ing even  a  program  that  will  not  work. 
Mr.  President,  the  time  to  stop  this 
boondoggle  in  the  sky  is  now. 


I  WHY  THE  LONG  TERM 
ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK  IS  GRIM 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  6  a  group  of  economists  from  the 
Brookings  Institution  recommended  a 
program  to  eliminate  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  by  1989.  With  their  ob- 
jective this  Senator  wholeheartedly 
agrees.  This  recommendation  provides 
a  significant  service  to  this  country. 
After  all,  if  a  group  of  economists  can 
agree  that  the  Congress  can  take 
action  that  will  eliminate  the  Federal 
deficit  in  5  years,  should  we  not  know 
that  the  job  can  be  done?  Do  not  these 
experts  show  us  the  way?  Is  not  all  we 
need  now— the  congressional  will?  How 


this  Senator  would  love  to  answer  a 
loud  and  ringing  "Yes"  to  each  of 
these  questions.  But  I  cannot.  The 
answer  must  be  a  somber  and  serious 
••No." 

There  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of 
this  Senator  that  the  colossal  deficits 
we    face    constitute    a    ticking    time 
bomb.  We  live  in  a  fool's  paradise.  The 
economic  prosperity  we  enjoy  now  and 
probably  for  the  rest  of  this  year  will 
vanish  like  a  snowball  in  a  hot  furnace 
within  a  year  or  two.  The  massive  defi- 
cits have  handed  us  a  temporary  pros- 
perity. Regardless  of  who  is  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  in  No- 
vember, this  country  will  pay  dearly, 
very  dearly,  lor  this  prosperity  prob- 
ably beginning  sometime  in  1985.  Why 
all  this  gloom  and  doom?  Why  cannot 
the  deficits  simply  roll  on?  As  long  as 
the  Federal  Government  spends  more 
money  than  it  brings  in.  as  long  as  it 
cuts  taxes  while  it  is  massively  increas- 
ing public  spending,  will  not  jobs  con- 
tinue  to   expand— both   public  sector 
jobs  and  private  jobs? 

So  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  that  unless  we  change  cur- 
rent law,  the  deficit  in  1989  will  exceed 
$300  billion.  Will  that  not  simply  push 
more  income  into  the  hands  of  the 
millions   who   work   for   the   Govern- 
ment directly  or  indirectly  on  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  the  millions  who 
work    in    the    private    sector?    Why 
should    that    increased    employment 
cause  inflation?  It  has  not  so  far.  In 
fact,  the  only  tangible  pain  we  have 
suffered  from  these  colossal  deficits 
has  been  high  interest  rates.  Sure  they 
hurt  some.  But  they  also  attract  in- 
vestment  from   abroad   as   foreigners 
sell  their   yen  and  their   pound  and 
their  mark  and  lira  and  buy  dollars  for 
investment  irrttle  United  States.  That 
strengthens  the  dollar.  And  what  does 
that  mean?  Well  it  means  it  is  cheaper 
for  our  consumers  to  buy  abroad.  So 
they  do.  They  buy  more  Japanese  cars 
and    more    German    steel    and    more 
French  wine  and  more  Italian  shoes 
and    more    British    textile    products. 
Sure  that  reduces  the  jobs  of  Ameri- 
cans who  work  in  auto  and  steel  plants 
and  in  American  wineries  and  textile 
plants.  But  it  does  something  else.  It 
holds  down  inflation.  Experts  testified 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
on  June  6  that  inflation  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  60  percent  higher  than  it 
is  today  if  our  colossal  deficit  had  not 
brought  in  this  flood  of  cheaper  for- 
eign goods.  And  while  Americans  have 
been  losing  jobs  because  of  foreign  im- 
ports,   these    colossal    and    explosive 
deficits  have  been  the  prime  factor  in 
Increasing    American    jobs    by    more 
than  5  million  since  December  1982. 

So  who  wants  to  shoot  Santa  Claus? 
Super  king-size  deficits  have  given  this 
country  the  best  of  all  possible  eco- 
nomic worlds.  We  have  sharply  declin- 
ing unemployment.  New  jobs  are 
coming     on     like     gangbusters.     And 


meanwhile  inflation  is  behaving  beau- 
tifully purring  along  like  a  contented 
kitten  at  about  one-third  its  level  of  5 
years  ago.  Sure,  borrowers  moan  about 
high  interest  rates.  Yes,  foreigners  es- 
pecially from  developing  countries 
complain  that  this  country's  high  in- 
terest rates  have  leeched  off  their 
vital  capital.  But  look  what  American 
prosperity  is  doing  for  their  econo- 
mies. 

The  American  locomotive  engine  is 
chugging  up  hill  pulling  the  entire 
free  world  economy  behind  it.  Name 
another  good  reason  why  the  projec- 
tion of  top  international  economists 
for  this  year  shows  that  every  one  of 
the  major  developed  countries  in  the 
world  will  probably  enjoy  positive,  real 
economic  growth  in  1984?  That  is  the 
first  unanimous  good  news  about  the 
free  world  economy  in  many  years. 
Why?  The  answer  is  that  they  are  sell- 
ing like  mad  to  America.  Our  foreign 
merchandise  trade  deficit  will  hit  an 
appalling  $125  billion  this  year,  based 
on  the  first  5  months  of  the  year  expe- 
rience. The  statistic  scares  us.  But  so 
what? 

Jobs  are  increasing  in  this  country. 
Even  faster  in  this  country  than 
abroad.  But  jobs  are  increasing 
abroad,  too.  And,  inflation  is  down. 
The  outlook  for  the  next  several 
months— judged  by  such  reliable,  hard 
figures  as  the  leading  indicators— sug- 
gests unemployment  will  continue  to 
fall  and  inflation  will  keep  on  behav- 
ing like  a  perfect  lady  or  gentleman 
for  the  rest  of  this  year— right  up  and 
at  least  a  few  months  past  our  Presi- 
dential election.  So  what  is  wrong? 

Well,  if  you  plan  to  disappear  from 
the  Earth  in  the  next  year  or  so,  abso- 
lutely nothing  is  wrong.  But  if  you 
intend  to  be  around  awhile,  get  ready 
for  a  terrible  jolt. 

Next  year  and  several  years  after- 
ward will  be  painfully,  agonizingly  dif- 
ficult for  elected  Federal  officials.  The 
Brookings  economists  who  tell  us  how 
to  balance  the  budget  in  1989  are,  of 
course,  technically  correct.  What  they 
propose  takes  a  lot  of  difficult  doing, 
cutting  popular  spending  programs, 
raising  more  taxes.  But  technically  it 
can  be  done  and  several  of  us  in  the 
Congress  have  also  pointed  out  other 
options,  other  ways  to  do  it. 

So  we  have  an  answer— do  we  not? 
No  sir.  We  do  not.  Not  even  close.  Why 
not?  Well,  you  see,  the  Brookings 
economists  and  all  the  rest  of  us  who 
have  shown  how  we  can  eliminate  the 
deficit  assume  the  economy  will 
behave  for  the  next  5  years  and  pro- 
vide us  with  average  growth  of  3  per- 
cent or  better.  So  why  will  it  not?  It 
will  not  because  as  we  come  off  this 
series  of  immense  deficits  while  the 
economy  settles  down  after  3  years  of 
recovery,  unemployment  will  begin  to 
rise  again.  Why  is  the  gloom  so  sure? 
Because  there  is  no  way,  Mr.  President 
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this  Government  can  even  try  to  bring 
a  budget  that  is  $300  billion  out  of  bal- 
ance into  balance  in  the  next  5  years. 
Technically  and  politically  yes.  But 
practically,  no  way.  Because  as  we  try 
to  cut  spending  and  increase  taxes  we 
will  go  into  a  recession  that  will  in- 
crease unemployment  compensation 
spending,  welfare  spending,  public  jobs 
spending,  and  cut  revenues  as  incomes 
and  private  spending  falls. 

This  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion have  worked  this  country  into  an 
economic  mess  of  enormous  propor- 
tions. It  will  take  much  more  than  5 
years  and  some  very  considerable  sac- 
rifices from  all  Americans  to  work  our 
way  out. 


CRIMES  AGAINST  HUMANITY 
MUST  BE  PUNISHED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  day  and  age  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  systematic  and  mass  killing  of 
human  t>eings  would  ever  occur.  But  it 
can  happen.  It  is  hard  to  accept  the 
fact  that  torture  still  occurs.  But  it 
happens. 

Amnesty  International,  in  a  supple- 
ment to  its  monthly  newsletter,  is  issu- 
ing Files  on  Torture"  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  use  of  torture  that  contin- 
ues to  plague  modern  society.  Each 
issue  will  reveal  the  cruelty  and  degra- 
dation of  physical  torture  in  a  particu- 
lar country.  They  will  present  allega- 
tions of  brutal  treatment  of  criminal 
and  political  prisoners  who  have  suf- 
fered inhumanities  that  should  out- 
rage the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  most  recent  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional report  contains  testimony  from 
former  detainees  who  say  they  have 
endured  electric  shocks,  daily  beatings 
and  burnings,  and  assaults  on  all  parts 
of  the  l)ody.  Even  today  there  exist 
countries  where  such  atrocities  contin- 
ue. Sometimes  the  torture  can  result 
in  permanent  disability  and  even 
death.  To  modern  civilization,  the  Am- 
nesty International  reports  are  shock- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  accept  that  even 
today,  the  merciless  cruelty  of  physi- 
cal torture  continues. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  l>elieve  that  the 
crime  of  genocide,  the  attempt  to  an- 
nihilate a  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or 
religious  group  could  ever  occur  again. 

But  it  could  happen.  The  United 
States  must  recognize  that  genocide, 
like  any  other  crime  against  human- 
ity, is  as  conceivable  today  as  it  was  in 
years  past. 

For  this  reason,  the  United  States 
must  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 
The  United  States  must  make  geno- 
cide a  crime  punishable  under  interna- 
tional law.  It  must  do  so  to  show  its 
disgust  for  brutal  violations  of  basic 
human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10:15  a.m.,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes  each. 


D-DAY  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  A 
NATIONAL  PEACE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  throughout  America,  in  recent 
days,  thought  in  remembrance  of  D- 
day.  I  would  like  to  speak  very,  very 
briefly 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  wishing 
to  converse  will  please  retire  to  the 
cloakrooms. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  order  in  ihe  Senate.  I  know  when 
we  have  order  and  when  we  do  not 
have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  correct.  I  think  the 
staff  is  carrying  on  more  than  any- 
body else.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  that  the  minority 
leader  take  his  seat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph). 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  grateful  to  my  colleague,  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  attempting  to  get 
order  in  the  Senate.  I  remember 
during  a  recent  midnight  session  when 
I  complimented  him  and  the  majority 
leader  on  giving  perhaps  the  best  ac- 
counting of  leadership  this  Senate  has 
ever  known.  I  repeat  it  here  today,  not 
especially  because  someone  would  per- 
haps be  talking  as  I  am  speaking,  but 
to  say  that  I  am  one  who  believes  very, 
very  much  in  decorum  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  believed  in  that  through  the 
years.  I  have  practiced  what  I  have 
preached  and  I  have  voted  always 
from  my  desk.  I  lost  one  attempt,  as 
the  able  minority  leader  knows,  to 
amend  the  rules  .so  that  Senators 
would  vote  from  their  desks. 

Certainly,  the  movement  of  Senators 
in  this  body  is  very  desirable  and  nec- 
essary from  one  place  to  another. 

I  shall  now  come  back  to  what  I  had 
been  speaking  of.  Recently  we  have 
given  attention  to  the  invasion  on  D- 
day,  June  6.  and  this  country  pressing 
forward,  witli  the  flower  of  young 
manhood  fighting  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

What  was  the  reaction  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  where  I  was  serving 
as  we  were  in  session  and  were  voting 
on  D-day.  The  days  that  were  to 
follow  D-day  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  American  people,  the  Nations  leg- 
islators giving  attention  to  those  mat- 
ters that  we  should  have  attended  to 


even  before  were  very  important.  I 
remind  us  that  on  June  21.  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  the  GI  bill 
of  rights.  Probably  that  legislation 
would  not  have  had  let  us  say.  as  sig- 
nificant an  impact  at  the  time,  if  it 
had  not  so  closely  followed  D-day. 

Then  on  the  26th  of  June,  another 
measure  was  to  be  signed  by  the  I*resi- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  That  was 
the  measure  that  gave  to  veterans  a 
preference  in  connection  with  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  call  our  attention  to  these  two  im- 
portant legislative  enactments,  the 
21st  for  the  first  signature,  the  26th 
for  the  second  signature  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  The  feeling  within  Con- 
gress was  that  it  was  not  only  appro- 
priate and  timely,  but  under  the 
impact  of  that  struggle  in  Europe 
there  was  here  at  home  an  under- 
standing of  our  obligation  as  legisla- 
tors. We  placed  out  approval  on  the 
veterans'  legislation;  which  quickly  re- 
ceived the  F»resident's  signing.  These 
laws  are  highly  important.  I  am  sure 
that  veterans  today  and  even  at  the 
time  that  the  fighting  was  going  on 
overseas,  shared  the  thought  that, 
"We  are  not  forgotten— certainly  not 
by  our  families  and  our  friends,  but  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  on  Capitol  Hill, 
they  are  remembering  our  service,  our 
sacrifice." 

And  often,  they  did  not  come  home. 
A  few  days  ago,  I  was  in  Luxembourg, 
visiting  the  beautiful  American  ceme- 
tery. There  are  5,076  American  boys 
buried  there.  Many  of  whom  fought 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  As  I  stood 
there  that  day.  I  thought,  when  will 
the  world  come  to  that  time  when  un- 
derstanding and  peace  will  be  given  to 
humankind?  Of  the  more  than  5,000 
who  are  buried  there.  89  are  West  Vir- 
ginia boys,  young  men.  who  were 
fighting  in  those  very  strategic  battles 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express 
what  I  have  expressed  so  very  often.  I 
am  not  one  to  keep  hammering  away, 
except  I  do  believe  that  before  this 
Congress  goes  home  this  fall,  we 
should  pass  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  sign  into  law  the 
legislation  which  has  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  which  would  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Peace  Academy.  S.  564. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  talking 
about  conflicts  before  they  actually 
take  place,  counseling  together?  Hope- 
fully, a  conflict  could  be  avoided  by 
careful  study  and  understanding.  We 
are  asking  only  $8  million  to  establish 
a  National  Peace  Academy.  When  I 
think  of  the  huge  sums  of  money  that 
we  rather  quickly  obligate  ourselves 
to,  to  be  paid  by  American  citizens. 
Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  say 
that,  although  I  have  no  definite 
knowledge,  the  American  people 
would  put  their  stamp  of  approval  on 
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an  $8  million  program  for  a  National 
Peace  Academy  in  this  country,  We 
have  been  working  on  it  with  others 
for  years  and  years.  I  have  no  criticism 
whatsoever  from  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle;  in  fact.  I  com- 
mend It  often. 

But  even  in  his  absence  and  knowing 
that  he  has  met  with  us  many  times,  I 
hope  that  the  majority  leader  and 
others  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
consider  the  Peace  Academy  measure 
in  the  Senate. 

Let  us  be  reminded  that  it  was  re- 
ported from  the  committee  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  There  are  55  cosponsors  of 
the  legislation  at  this  time.  There  is 
the  feeling  among  many  of  us,  not  a 
carping  criticism,  but  only  just  a  state- 
ment that  I  make  today  and  others 
would  make,  why  cannot  we  bring  to 
this  floor  and  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  opportu- 
nity to  debate  this  measure.  Hopefully 
to  pass  it,  to  place  it  upon  the  desk  of 
the  President  of  this  Republic  and  he 
would  have  the  opportunity  in  his 
judgment  to  sign  it  or  not.  If  he  would 
sign  it.  it  would  become  a  law  in  this 
critical  crucial  year  when  violence,  vol- 
atility, and  misunderstandings  are 
abroad  in  the  world. 


DR.  WILLIAM  E.  OGLE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Alas- 
kans were  greatly  Maddened  recently 
with  the  passing  of  Dr.  William  E. 
Ogle. 

Dr.  Ogle  was  a  nationally  known  and 
respected  nuclear  physicist,  who  dedi- 
cated over  30  years  of  his  life  toward 
the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
and  weapons  for  America.  Dr.  Ogle 
also  devoted  the  last  10  years  toward 
exploring  alternative  energy  options  in 
Alaska. 

During  his  distinguished  career.  Dr. 
Ogle  worked  at  the  Los  Alamos  Labo- 
ratory in  New  Mexico  from  1944  until 
1977.  He  was  a  scientific  adviser  for 
the  Amchitka  Island  nuclear  test  that 
took  place  in  1969.  In  addition,  he 
headed  Operation  Dominic,  which 
tested  a  series  of  devices  on  Christmas 
Island  near  the  Equator.  While  in 
Alaska.  Dr.  Ogle  served  as  a  consultant 
to  former  Alaska  Gov.  William  Egan. 
In  1977.  Dr.  Ogle  began  Energy  Sys- 
tems, Inc.  in  Alaska,  yet  he  continued 
as  a  consultant  to  the  Departments  of 
Energy  and  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  had  the  contribution  of  knowl- 
edge that  Dr.  Ogle  gave  to  our  country 
and  society.  His  efforts  will  undoubt- 
edly impact  generations  of  peoples  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  through- 
out the  world.  He  was  unique  in  a 
unique  field.  He  dared  to  help  unfold 
information  and  knowledge  about  nu- 
clear energy  and  its  bounds. 

Dr.  Ogle  was  an  Alaskan.  He  was  a 
dedicated  family  man.  He  was  loyal  to 
family,  friends,  and  country.  His  wife. 


Janice,  is  the  daughter  of  my  old 
friend  Bob  Reeve.  Five  children.  Bill. 
Jim,  Mark.  Jean,  and  Mona  will  for- 
ever remember  his  devotion  to  them. 

Mr.  President.  Dr  Ogle  was  a  man  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him.  Our 
Nation  owes  him  high  tribute. 

I  ask  that  articles  from  the  Anchor- 
age Times  and  the  Tri-Valley  Herald 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  Anchorage  Times,  May  22,  1984] 

Alaska  Physicist  Ogle  Dies  of  Heart 
Attack  in  California 

(By  Valerie  Meehan) 

Physicist  William  Elwood  Ogle  spent  the 
10  years  before  his  death  exploring  alterna- 
tive energy  options  in  Alaska.  But  for  nearly 
30  years  before  that,  he  helped  develop  the 
United  States'  nuclear  arsenal,  and  he  never 
regretted  it. 

Ogle's  brother-in-law.  Richard  Reeve,  said. 
"He  never  really  felt  sorry  or  guilty  for  de- 
veloping nuclear  power  because  at  that 
IK>int  in  time  it  was  something  that  had  to 
be  done." 

Ogle.  66.  died  Wednesday  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Hospital  in  California  after  suffering 
a  heart  attack  while  attending  a  conference 
at  the  University.  He  was  married  to  Janice 
Reeve,  the  daughter  of  pioneer  Alaska  avia- 
tor Bob  Reese,  and  had  moved  to  the  state 
12  years  ago  because  it  was  her  home. 

Ogle  was  employed  by  Los  Alamos  Labora- 
tory in  New  Mexico  from  1944  to  1972.  Ogle 
was  scientific  advisor  for  the  Amchitka 
Island  nuclear  test.  Oct.  2.  1969.  an  under- 
ground unclear  explosion  of  about  one  me- 
gation  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  That  nuclear 
test  was  just  one  in  a  long  career  of  observ- 
ing and  coordinating  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Ogle  was  recruited  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  for  the  Manhattan  Project  in  1944 
and  worked  for  Los  Alamos  Laboratory  from 
1944  until  1977. 

He  was  in  charge  of  Operation  Dominic 
which  exploded  35  bombs  on  Christmas 
Island,  located  near  the  equator. 

In  his  later  years,  Ogle  served  as  a  con- 
sultant to  former  Alaska  Gov.  William  A. 
Egan  and  in  1977  formed  his  own  energy 
company  in  Alaska,  Energy  Systems  Inc. 

Ogle  was  a  proponent  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy.  In  an  October  1980 
speech  to  the  Resource  Development  Coun- 
cil in  Anchorage,  Ogle  asserted  that  while 
Alaska  had  no  need  to  develop  nuclear 
power  plants,  the  U.S.  should. 

According  to  a  newspaper  account  of  his 
speech.  Ogle  called  the  question  of  nuclear 
waste  hazards,  the  "biggest  non-problem  we 
have." 

Prom  1972  to  1977  he  was  a  consultant  to 
various  agencies  concerned  about  nuclear 
energy  as  well  as  the  Alaska  state  energy 
office. 

After  forming  Energy  Systems  Inc.  Ogle 
continued  as  a  consultant  to  both  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

He  had  been  writing  a  book  on  the  history 
of  nuclear  weapons  testing,  and  associate 
Dr.  John  Beebee  said  it  should  be  published 
soon— but  only  a  select  group  of  people  will 
be  able  to  read  it  since  it  will  probably  be 
many  years  before  the  book  is  declassified. 

He  was  born  Aug.  30,  1917  in  Los  Angeles. 

Ogle  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Janice  of  An- 
chorage; three  sons,  William  of  Sante  Fe, 
N.M.,  James  of  White  Rock,  N.M.,  and  Mark 
of  Anchorage;  two  daughters,  Jean  Marie 


Yabroff  of  Livermore,  Calif.,  and  Mona  Sue 
Valencia  of  Sante  Pe. 

Memorial  services  for  Ogle  will  be  4  p.m. 
Wednesday  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Gay  will  officiate. 

tProm  the  Tri-Valley  Herald.  May  19.  1984] 
Obituaries— William  E.  Ogle 

Nationally  known  weapons  scientist  Dr. 
William  E.  Ogle  died  while  presiding  at  a 
meeting  on  geothermal  energy  Wednesday 
at  Stanford  University. 

Mr.  Ogle,  a  consultant  to  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  National  Laboratory  since  1972,  had 
participated  in  almost  every  field  test  of 
this  country's  nuclear  weapons. 

He  was  one  of  the  top  weapons  scientists 
in  the  country,  said  Phil  Coyle,  deputy  asso- 
ciate director  for  weapons  at  the  lab.  "He 
ran  the  testing  program  in  Los  Alamos  in 
the  early  days  of  testing." 

Mr.  Ogle  was  a  delegate  to  the  nuclear 
test  ban  negotiations  in  Geneva  in  1959  and 
was  the  subject  of  a  Time  magazine  cover 
story  in  1962.  Since  1977.  he  had  been  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Energy 
Systems  Inc.  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  where 
he  made  his  home. 

"He  was  a  lovely  man  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,"  Coyle  said.  "He  was  honest, 
forthright,  open-minded,  creative.  He  was  a 
pleasure  to  work  with,  he  was  so  stimulat- 
ing." 

Steve  Yabroff.  Mr.  Ogle's  son-in-law,  said 
it  was  Mr.  Ogle's  "human  side  that  made 
him  special. " 

"He  was  brilliant,  quick,  combined  with 
warmth  and  humanity,"  Yabroff  said.  He 
would  walk  into  a  room  fraught  with  ten- 
sions to  negotiate  and  when  he  would  leave, 
everyone  would  be  smiling  and  happy.  Ya- 
broff said. 

Mr.  Ogle  also  was  known  for  his  patriot- 
ism. 

"There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of 
problems  that  a  nation  faces,"  said  his  son 
Bill,  "and  he  !iked  to  tackle  them  all." 

A  modest  man.  Mr.  Ogle  received  numer- 
ous awards,  including  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  Distinguished  Service  medal  in  1981. 

Yabroff  said  Mr.  Ogle  knew  he  was  living 
on  borrowed  time  because  of  heart  prob- 
lems. 

"He  had  a  sense  of  caring,  an  urgency,  to 
help  with  the  nation's  problems."  Yabroff 
said. 

He  also  believed  strongly  in  the  family. 
Bill  Ogle  said. 

"He  was  always  remembering  his  children 
and  keeping  in  contact  with  them."  his  son 
said. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Janice  Reeves 
Ogle  of  Anchorage;  three  sons,  William  of 
Pojoaque,  N.M.,  James  of  White  Rock,  N.M., 
and  Mark  of  Anchorage;  two  daughters, 
Jean  Yabroff  of  Livermore  and  Mona  Valen- 
cia of  Pojoaque,  N.M. 

Memorial  services  will  be  Monday  at  1 
p.m.  at  the  Presbyterian  Community 
Church,  4300  Mirador  Drive,  Pleasanton. 

Contributions  in  his  memory  may  be  sent 
to  the  William  E.  Ogle  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship Pund,  care  of  Community  National 
Bank,  P.O.  Bank  672,  Livermore,  Ca.  94550 
or  to  the  American  Heart  Association. 


KATHLEEN  P.  JENNINGS  RE- 
CEIVES YOUNG  WOMEN 
ACHIEVERS  AWARD 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President, 
each   year,   the   National   Council   of 
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Women  of  the  United  States  presents 
to  six  outstanding  ladies  the  Young 
Women  of  Achievement  Award.  I  am 
proud  to  note  that  one  of  this  year's 
recipients  is  from  my  home  State:  Miss 
Kathleen  P.  Jennings  of  Greenville. 
S.C. 

Miss  Jennings  is  currently  the  As- 
sistant Circuit  Solicitor  of  the  13th  Ju- 
dicial Circuit.  An  able  and  competent 
attorney,  she  is  the  first  woman  pros- 
ecutor in  upstate  South  Carolina,  and 
enjoys  a  reputation  of  being  an  effec- 
tive and  influential  representative  of 
the  law. 

Of  particular  interest  is  Miss  Jen- 
nings' strong  desire  to  use  her  office  to 
defend  and  protect  abused  children. 
As  coordinator  and  director  of  the 
child  abuse  prosecution  unit  of  the  So- 
licitor's Office,  she  is  heavily  involved 
with  Family  and  Juvenile  Court  cases 
where  children  are  victims  of  crimes. 
In  1977,  she  organized  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Child  Abuse  Division  of 
the  Greenville  Solicitors  Office.  Al- 
though active  in  many  organizations 
and  activities  in  her  community,  her 
over-riding  interest  is  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate voice  for  the  cause  of  abused 
children.  " 

Mr.  President,  Kathleen  Jennings 
has  taken  on  one  of  the  most  challeng- 
ing needs  of  our  society  today,  and  her 
efforts  to  bring  relief  to  child  abuse 
victims  and  justice  to  their  offenders 
deserve  high  commendation.  As  one 
who  has  worked  diligently  on  Federal 
legislation  on  child  abuse,  I  under- 
stand well  the  needs  of  these  special 
citizens,  and  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
valuable  contributions  Miss  Jennings 
is  making  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  want  to  join  me  in  salut- 
ing Miss  Jennings  on  her  outstanding 
achievements,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  informa- 
tion on  Miss  Jennings  and  the  1984 
Young  Women  of  Achievement 
Awards  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  mate 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Education:  The  Human  Connection 

(A  Seminar  To  Explore  the  ChanKin^ 
Status  of  American  Education  and  iht- 
1984  Young  Women  of  Achievement 
Awards ) 

The  Award  to  Kathleen  P.  Jennmgs  wa.s 
presented  by  Eleanor  Donnenfeld.  Presi 
dent-Elect  of  the  United  States  Commi.ssion 
on  Women: 

I  have  reviewed  her  marvelous  career,  and 
I  can  only  add  my  own  personal  joy  at  being 
able  to  present  this  Award  to  a  young 
lawyer.  Being  that  I  am  the  daughter  of  a 
lawyer  and  Judge  and.  growing  up.  he 
thought  I  would  be  a  lawyer  and  take  his 
place,  but  I  didn't.  Instead.  I  decided  what  I 
really  wanted  to  be  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Women.  It  i.s 
my  pleasure  to  present  this  Award  to  Kath- 
leen Perry  Jennings:  my  admiration  for  her 
knows  no  bounds,  and  I  will  read  to  you  now 
the  presentation: 


KATHLEEN  PERRY  JENNINGS 

She  is  Assistant  Circuit  Solicitor  of  the 
13th  Judicial  Circuit,  the  first  woman  pros- 
ecutor in  upstate  South  Carolina. 

■She  is  Coordinator/Director  of  the  Child 
Abuse  Prosecution  Unit  of  the  Solicitor'.s 
Office  Her  responsibilities  extend  to  in- 
clude all  Family  and  Juvenile  Court  mat- 
ters. In  all  otht'r  courts,  any  cases  in  which 
a  child  is  the  victim  of  crime,  she  is  respon- 
sible. 

She  IS  a  tirMess  advocate  for  the  voice- 
less, often  unacknowledged  citizen,  the 
abused  child.  Her  commitment  to  educate 
her  community  and  slate  to  the  needs  of 
the.se  victims  has  established  precedents  foj- 
recognition  by  "he  larger  community. 

Ms.  Jennings  received  her  Juris  Doctor 
degree  from  the  University  of  South  Caroli- 
na in  1976. 

She  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc 
tors  of  the  Juvi-nile  Delinquency  Prevention 
Program  of  Greenville  Technical  College. 
Vice-Chairman  for  the  Board  of  the  Green- 
ville Mental  Health  Center  and  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  the  Piedmont  'Vouth  Treat- 
ment Home. 

Her  tireless  commitment  to  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  young  assures  her  place  as 
a  future  leader 

For  her  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
Law.  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  the 
United  States  salutes  Kathleen  Perry  Jen- 
nings. ' 

Acceptance  Remarks  by  Kathleen  Perry 
Jennings 

As  a  lawyer.  I  cant  resist  the  opportunity 
to  talk  to  a  group— its  usually  a  group  of 
jurors  -and  your  comment  about  your 
father  makes  me  think  of  my  fathers  com- 
ment about  lawyers.  Being  a  Police  Officer, 
now  Chief  of  Police  in  Greenville,  he  always 
said  that  law.vers  were  "a  dime  a  dozen." 
and  encouraged  me  to  go  into  another  field. 
After  he  helped  me  through  law  school  and 
encouraged  me  to  work  to  help  support 
myself,  he  ch:inged  his  mind  and  decided 
that  lawyers  a  ere  probably  a  quarter  a 
dozen  '  when  he  .saw  how  expensive  it  was  to 
get  through  law  school. 

I  bring  you  /reetings  from  South  Caroli 
na.  which  is  the  home  of  Governor  Dick 
Riley,  who  did  me  the  great  honor  of  select- 
ing me  and  su'omilting  me  on  behalf  of  the 
South  Carolina  women.  There  are  many, 
many  qualified  and  outstanding  South 
Carolina  Women,  .ind  I  am  delighted  to  be 
the  one  here  to  greet  you. 

I  also  bring  you  greetings  from  South 
Carolina,  which  is  the  home  of  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond.  Senator  Fritz  Hollings.  a 
presidential  candidate,  and  from  Greenville. 
South  Carolina,  my  home  town,  the  home 
of  Jesse  Jack.son  so  you  have  a  lot  of 
famous  and  diverse  people  from  South 
Carolina,  and  I  am  delighted  'o  receive  the 
spotlight  for  an  occasion  — 111  kid  them 
about  it  at  the  next  party. 

On  the  part  of  children  in  Greenville  and 
South  Carolina  and  this  country,  we  are  one 
big  communit>.  and  it  plea.ses  me  to  no  end. 
to  know  that  this  Commission  is  actively 
supporting,  and  aggressively  working  on 
behalf  of  chilcren  I  hope  that  the  State  of 
New  York  will  take  the  lead  of  South  Caro 
lina  and  a  lot  of  states,  on  what  we  are 
doing,  especially  for  children,  and  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  pending  in  your  Legis- 
lature now.  a  Bill  that  will  not  require  the 
corrot>oration  of  a  child  victims  testimony 
in  sexual  assauM  cases,  which  is  so  critical.  I 
urge  you  all  to  get  behind  that  Bill,  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  couldn't  resist 


the  opportunity  to  make  that  spill  on  behalf 
of  children. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here. 
You  can  be  assured  that  my  efforts  in  South 
Carolina,  and  throughout  this  country,  on 
behalf  of  children  and  on  behalf  of  women, 
will  continue. 

This  only  urges  me  to  work  harder  and 
faster.  (End  comments  by  Kathleen  P.  Jen- 
nings.) 

Comment  by  the  Program  Chairperson, 
Nancy  L.  Barker.  President.  National  Coun- 
cil of  Women  of  the  United  States: 

It's  not  hard  to  see  the  reasons  why  these 
young  women  are  receiving  these  Awards. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar  by  unanimous  consent: 

S.  2742.  A  bill  to  improve  access  to  train- 
ing opportunities  for  dislocated  workers,  to 
provide  procurement  targeting  in  labor  sur- 
plus areas,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fease to  operate  skill  training  demonstra- 
tion projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  following  bill  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar  by  unanimous 
consent: 

H.R.  3221    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey. 
E.  Ward. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
was  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  following  bill  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  2489  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ne.ss  Act  to  enhance  competition  in  Govern- 
ment procurement 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  ol  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment: 

H.R.  3169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Con.servation  Act  to  facilitate 
commerce  by  the  domestic  renewable 
energy  industry  and  related  service  indus- 
tries iRept.  No.  98  5081. 

By  Mr  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  amendments: 

S.  1739  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  various 
projects  for  improvements  to  rivers  and  har- 
bors of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses  (Rept.  No.  98  509). 

By  Mr  B.AKER  i  for  Mr.  Percy),  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  without 
amendments  and  with  a  preamble: 

S.  Con  Res  86  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  he  .sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  persecution  of  members  of  the 
Baha'i  religion  in  Iran  by  the  Government 
of  Iran. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
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By    Mr.    BAKER    (for    himself.    Mr, 
QVAYLE.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  2742.  A  bill  to  improve  access  to  train- 
ing opportunities  for  dislocated  workers,  to 
provide  procurement  targeting  in  labor  sur- 
plus areaj,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  operate  skill  training  demonstra- 
tion projects,  and  for  other  purposes:  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  GRASSI.£Y; 
S.  2743.  A  bill  to  designate  a  portion  of 
I6th  Street,  Northwest.  Washington.  D.C.. 
on  which  the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialists  Republics  is  located,  as 
•Andrei  Sakharov  Avenue";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    <for    himself.    Mr. 
Qlenn.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  ): 
S.  2744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  protect  beneficiaries  under  health 
care  programs  of  that  act  from  unfit  health 
care  practitioners,  and  to  otherwise  improve 
the  antifraud  provisions  of  that  act:  to  the 
Committ*>e  on  Finance. 


workers,  to  provide  procurement  tar- 
geting in  labor  surplus  areas,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  op- 
erate skill  training  demonstration 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes: 
placed  on  the  calendar  by  unanimous 
consent. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  400.  Resolution  authorizing  testi- 
mony of  Rey  Post  in  the  case  of  State  of 
Vermont  v.  Stephen  Cram:  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  Con.  Res.  118.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
portion  of  the  street  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  which  is  located  the  Embassy  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
the  portaon  of  any  street  in  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States  on  which  is  located  a  con- 
sular office  or  mission  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  should  be  named 
Andrei  Sakharov  Avenue:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr,  Sarbanes. 
Mr.      Hart,     Mr.     Mitchell.     Mr. 
QuAYLE.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr, 
Pressler.  Mr,  Bentsen.  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.    ZoRiNSKY.   Mr,   Cochran,   and 
Mr.  LucAR): 
S.  Con.  Res.   119.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning infringements  of  religious  freedom 
by   the  governments  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
states:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  Con.  Res.  120.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  should  develop 
and  enact  legislation  designed  to  provide 
child  victims  of  sexual  assault  with  protec- 
tion aad  assistance  during  administrative 
and  judicial  proceedings:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

6y  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

QuAYLE,        Mr.    Hatch.    Mrs. 

Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Levin): 

S.  2742.  A  bill  to  Improve  access  tc 

training  opportunities  for  dislocated 


DISLOCATED  WORKERS  ACT  OF  19  84 

Mr,  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Dislocated  Work- 
ers Act  of  1983  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  the  long-term  unemployed,  es- 
pecially dislocated  workers.  My  bill 
makes  changes  in  a  variety  of  Federal 
programs  to  remove  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  training  opportunities 
for  these  unemployed.  This  bill  is  a 
signal  that  Federal  policy  should  be 
sensitive  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  long-term  unemployed  and  dis- 
located workers.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
Senators  Hatch  and  Hawkins  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill. 

Actually,  I  am  reintroducing  S.  242. 
a  bill  that  I  introduced  last  session. 
Due  to  the  controversial  nature  of  a 
few  of  its  provisions,  S.  242  was  not 
brought  up  for  consideration.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  is  identical  to 
S.  242.  minus  those  controversial  pro- 
visions. I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  briefly  summarize  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  bill. 

In  January  1983.  I  introduced  S,  242, 
the  Employment  Opportunities  Act  of 
1983.  with  Senators  Hatch  and  Haw- 
kins as  cosponsors.  In  February,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Productivity,  which  I  chair,  held  three 
hearings  on  S.  242.  and  in  April,  it  was 
reported  out  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  and 
placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  passage 
of   S.    242   due    to    the   controversial 
nature   of   title   V   which   authorized 
health  benefits  for  unemployed  work- 
ers,  and   title   VI   which   authorized 
home   and  community-based   services 
for  the  elderly  and  the  disabled.  Sec- 
tion 202.  which  contained  special  pro- 
visions for  dislocated  workers  with  re- 
spect   to    individual    retirement    ac- 
coimts.  was  also  controversial  because 
of    concerns    that    such    a    provision 
should  be  on  a  bill  originating  in  the 
House,  As  I  indicated  before,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  is  the  same  as  S. 
242.  as  reported  out  of  the  Labor  and 
Human    Resources    Committee,    but 
without  those  controversial  provisions. 
I  believe  there  are  no  objections  to  the 
remaining  provisions.  My  bill  contains 
a  variety  of  provisions  that  are  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
dislocated  workers.  These  can  be  brief- 
ly summarized  as  follows: 
title  I 
Requires  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  study  the  direct  and  indirect  em- 
ployment effects  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

TITLE  II 

Amends  the  Pell  Grant  program  so 
that  in  determining  a  dislocated  work- 


er's family  contribution  to  education 
costs,  home  equity  is  not  counted  as  an 
asset  and  unemployment  insurance  is 
not  counted  as  income. 

Amends  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  program  so  that  in  calculating  a 
dislocated  worker's  need,  "current" 
income  rather  than  "prior  year" 
income  is  used. 

Authorizes  private  industry  councils 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  to  provide  information  on  training 
opportunities  available  in  their  service 
delivery  areas. 


TITLE  III 

Requires  every  major  Federal  pro- 
curing agency  to  set  goals  for  procure- 
ment contracts  in  labor  surplus  areas. 

TITLE  IV 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  operate  skill  training  demon- 
stration projects  in  occupations  m 
which  there  are  critical  shortages  «0f 
skilled  workers. 

Cyclical  unemployment,  youth  un- 
employment, and  unemployment  of 
the  economically  disadvantaged  are  all 
problems  of  national  scope  that  we 
have  long  recognized  as  areas  where 
Federal  initiative  is  warranted  and 
necessary.  Now  we  must  confront  an- 
other kind  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment which  has  reached  the  scale  of  a 
national  problem. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
estimate  the  number  of  dislocated 
workers.  The  Bureau  of  National  Af- 
fairs estimates  that  about  1.3  million 
workers  were  either  temporarily  or 
permanently  laid  off  in  1982  as  a 
result  of  production  cutbacks  or  shut- 
downs. More  than  215,000  of  these 
were  put  out  of  work  as  a  result  of 
plants  closing.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  given  estimates  for 
1983  ranging  from  1,2  million,  based 
on  the  number  of  persons  unemployed 
for  26  weeks  or  more,  to  about  2.2  mil- 
lion, based  on  declining  occupations. 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  long- 
term  unemployed  is  the  result  of 
structural  changes  in  the  economy. 
The  combination  of  changes  in  meth- 
ods of  production  and  consumer 
demand,  along  with  the  current  reces- 
sion, have  resulted  in  a  larger  number 
of  long-term  unemployed  than  we 
have  ever  known  before.  A  trend 
which  will  continue  and  may  even  be 
accelerated  in  the  years  ahead  is  the 
rate  which  modes  of  production  are 
changing.  Therefore  we  should  exer- 
cise foresight  in  developing  legislation 
which  will  anticipate  this. 

It  is  difficult  to  characterize  a  "typi- 
cal" dislocated  worker  because  this 
status  falls  across  all  ages,  sexes,  faces, 
education  levels  and  socioeconomic 
backgrounds.  The  variations  in  the 
definitions  used  to  estimate  the 
number  of  dislocated  workers  reflect 
how  difficult  it  is  to  characterize  dislo- 
cated workers. 
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However,  we  can  generalize  by 
saying  that  a  dislocated  workers  has 
previously  established  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  labor  force.  Over  many 
years,  this  person  has  developed  a 
good  work  history  in  his  job  or  occupa- 
tion. This  demonstrates  independence 
and  personal  initiative.  It  is  a  quality 
that  we  usually  seek  inculcate  into 
other  types  of  structurally  unem- 
ployed, such  as  youth  and  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  This  is  a 
major  difference  l)€tween  the  new 
structural  unemployment  problem  and 
that  with  which  we  have  dealt  in  the 
past.  We  should  recognize  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  long-term  unemployed 
and  encourage  it. 

Federal  assistance  to  the  long-term 
unemployed  and  dislocated  workers 
must  be  appropriate  to  the  needs  of 
these  workers,  recognizing  their  diver- 
sity. That  is  why  my  bill  contains  a 
number  of  alternative  ways  of  direct- 
ing assistance  to  these  workers.  But  in 
no  case  do  we  impose  this  assistance 
on  them.  In  S.  242,  we  are  simply 
trying  to  make  it  easier  for  the  unem- 
ployed person  to  exercise  the  personal 
initiative  he  already  has.  and  help 
himself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2742 

Be  il  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Dislocated  Work- 
ers Act  of  1984" 

DETINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act- 

(1)  the  term  'Federal  agency'  meatus  any 
agency  defined  in  section  551(1)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code: 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  financial  assistance" 
means  any  program  or  activity  under  which 
a  Federal  agency  extends  assistance  by  way 
of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other  than  a  con 
tract  of  insurance  or  guarantee: 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary  "  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor:  and 

i4)  the  term    "Slate"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
TITLE  I-EMPLOYMENT  IMPACT  OF 
FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

rMPLOYMENT  IMPACT  REQUIRED 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
maintain  a  continuing  capacity  to  estimate 
the  employment  impact  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, including  programs  of  financial  as- 
sistance. Such  estimates  shall  include  both 
the  direct  and  indirect  employment  effects 
of  Federal  expenditures. 

TITLE  II-DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

IDENTIFICATION  OP  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  An  individual  is  a  dislocated 
worker  if  such  individual— 

(1)  has  at  least  twenty  quarters  of  cover- 
age under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
and 

(2)  has  exhausted  all  rights  to  regular 
compensation  under  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  in  the  most  recent  benefit 
year  of  the  individual. 


(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  documentation  to  individuals 
identified  as  dislocated  workers. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  PELL  GRANTS 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  411(a)(2)(A)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  division  (ii)  the  following 
new  division: 

(iii)  In  any  case  in  which  a  student  is  a  dis- 
located worker  certified  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Employment 
Opportunities  Act  of  1983  or  title  III  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  in  the  proposed  family  contribution 
schedule,  disregard— 

"(I)  all  equity  in  a  single  principal  place  of 
residence  from  the  computation  of  assets, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
or  any  regulation  prescribed  pursuant  to 
such  law:  and 

"(II)  the  amount  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits paid  to  such  student  from  the  computa- 
tion of  effective  income  of  the  student.  ". 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  additional  entitlements  to  dislocated 
workers  resulting  from  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a).  No  such  entitle- 
ments .shall  be  paid  unless  funds  for  such 
entitlements  are  provided  for  in  an  appro- 
priation Act. 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

Sec  203.  Section  428(a)(2>(C)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ii): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and    and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauie: 

"(iv)  in  the  case  of  a  dislocated  worked 
Identified  under  title  II  of  the  Employment 
Opportunities  Act  of  1983.  or  title  III  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  determina- 
tions of  need  shall  be  based  on  current 
income  "". 

TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec  204.  (a)  The  Private  Industry  Council 
m  every  service  delivery  area  established 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  is 
authorized  to  provide  information  concern- 
ing training  opportunities  in  the  service  de- 
livery area.  The  information  shall  be  avail- 
able to  all  individuals  seeking  training  and 
retraining. 

'b)  Funds  u.scd  to  carry  out  this  section 
shall  not  be  included  in  determining  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  108  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 
TITLE  HI-PROCUREMENT  TARGET 
ING  IN  LABOR  SURPLUS  AREAS 

TARGETING  FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  SUPPLIES  AND 
EUUIPMENT  IN  LABOR  SURPLUS  AREAS 

Sec  301.  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
w  hich  procures  supplies  and  equipment  at  a 
rate  in  exce.ss  of  $1,000,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1982  shall  .set  targets,  in  each  fi.scal 
year,  for  the  procurement  of  such  supplies 
and  equipment  within  labor  surplus  areas, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  .set- 
ting such  targets  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  shall  ccnsider  the  serious  impact  on 
the  economy  in  the  United  States  of  such 
concentrations  of  unemployment  and  the 
benefits  to  the  Nation  of  reducing  the  con- 
centrations of  unemployment. 

REPORT  REQUIRED 

Sec  302.  Within  six  months  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the 
Office   of    Management    and   Budget   shall 


report  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on— 

(1)  the  amount  and  percentage  of  con- 
tracts awarded  by  each  Federal  agency  in 
labor  surplus  areas: 

(2)  the  impact  of  such  contracts  on  the 
unemployment  rate  in  such  areas:  and 

(3)  whether  such  labor  surplus  area  con- 
tracts could  be  increased  without  adverse 
impact  on  Federal  procurement. 

TITLE  IV-DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 
TRAINING  DEMONSTRATION  PROJ- 
ECTS 

PILOT  PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec  401.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  is  authorized  to  establish  and  carry 
out  demonstration  projects  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  to  provide 
training  in  skilled  occupations  in  which 
there  is  a  substantial  shortage  of  workers  in 
defense  procurement. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  "defense 
procurement  means  any  procurement  de- 
fined in  section  2303  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  devel- 
op and  publish  a  list  of  skilled  occupations 
in  which  there  is  a  substantial  shortage  of 
workers.  The  list  shall  be  revised  annually. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "skilled  occupations"  in- 
cludes only  occupations  for  which  the 
normal  training  program  is  at  least  one  year 
but  the  term  does  not  include  any  occupa- 
tion for  which  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  a 
normal  prerequisite;  and 

(B)  there  is  a  substantial  shortage  of 
workers  with  respect  to  a  skilled  occupation 
if  the  sum  of  the  number  of  trained  workers 
and  the  number  of  persons  in  training  pro- 
grams in  that  skilled  occupation  is  less  than 
80  per  centum  of  the  anticipated  demand 
for  the  occupation  for  the  five-year  period 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  after  the  determination  is  made. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prepare 
a  list  of  occupations,  based  upon  the  list  of 
occupations  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  subsection  (b).  which,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  will,  because 
of  the  shortage  of  workers  in  any  specific 
occupation,  have  an  adverse  effect  on  de- 
fense procurement  by  expanding  the  lead- 
time  for  such  procurement  or  by  increasing 
the  costs  of  the  defense  procurement. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  shall  carry 
out  the  demonstration  projects  authorized 
by  this  title  with  respect  to  .selected  con- 
tracts for  df  fense  procurement  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  — 

(1)  the  defense  procurement  contract  in- 
volves the  expenditure  of  at  least 
$10,000,000; 

(2)  the  defense  procurement  contract  will 
require  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor 
of  the  contractor  to  hire  additional  workers 
in  any  of  the  skilled  occupations  contained 
in  the  list  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  subsection  (c):  and 

(3i  the  training  of  workers  to  meet  the 
shortage  of  workers  in  any  skilled  occupa- 
tion listed  under  subsection  (b)  is  critical  to 
the  timely  completion  of  work  under  de- 
fense procurement  contracts  in  the  area  in 
which  the  contract  will  be  performed. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized 
to  include,  in  any  contract  selected  by  the 
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Secretary  to  be  a  demonstration  project, 
provisions  designed  to— 

( 1 )  require  the  contractor  to  provide  train- 
ing (either  directly,  or  by  way  of  contract  or 
other  arrangement)  in  the  skills  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  the  completion  of  the  contnu;t 
under  sut>section  (c)  of  this  section;  and 

(2)  specify  the  type  of  training,  including 
on-the-job  training,  training  from  agencies 
and  institutions  experienced  in  furnishing 
occupation&l  training,  or  any  combination 
of  such  training. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  assure  an  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  training  pilot 
projects  carried  out  under  this  title. 

REPORT 

Sec.  402.  Not  later  than  two  and  one-half 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
demonstration  projects  carried  out  under 
this  title,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions, including  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation, as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

AMENDMENT  TO  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL  RESERVE 
ACT 

Sec.  403.  Section  4  of  the  Defense  Indus- 
trial Reserve  Act  (50  U.S.C.  451)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(8)  authorize  the  donation  of  any  such 
property  directly  to  the  educational  institu- 
tion or  training  school  having  a  loan  agree- 
ment for  any  such  property  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  that  property  is  no 
longer  needed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.". 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  2743.  A  bill  to  designate  a  portion 
of  16th  Street,  Northwest,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  which  the  Embassy  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics is  located  as  "Andrei  Sakharov 
Avenue";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

ANDREI  SAKHAROV  AVENUE 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  addressed  an  international 
conference  in  Paris,  where  parliamen- 
tarians from  seven  nations  met  to  ex- 
plore strategies  for  improving  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Inevitably,  our  discussions  gravitat- 
ed toward  the  plight  of  the  brilliant 
Russian  physicist,  Andrei  Sakharov, 
and  his  desperately  ill  wife,  Yelena 
Bonner.  Yelena  seeks  permission  from 
the  Kremlin  for  heart  and  eye  surgery 
in  Italy.  But  life,  limb,  and  personal 
security  are  not  sacred  in  Soviet 
Russia.  So  her  requests  have  been 
denied. 

In  a  successful  effort  to  draw  world 
attention  to  Yelena's  plight,  Sakharov 
has  risked  his  own  life,  if,  indeed,  he  is 
still  alive. 

At  any  rate,  Sakharov  is  a  prime 
player  in  a  drama  which  graphically  il- 
lustrates the  choices  for  this  genera- 
tion. He  was  first  exiled  to  Gorky  be- 


cause he  dared  to  question  his  govern- 
ment—a crime  which  is  a  way  of  life 
for  us  in  America.  Even  more  bizarre, 
his  wife's  quest  for  health  led  to 
charges  of  treason,  for  which  the  max- 
imum penalty  is  death. 

Hollywood  could  not  possibly 
produce  a  more  gripping  tale  of  good 
versus  evil,  of  noble,  courageous  souls 
standing  firm  against  a  state  which 
seems  to  hate  life  itself. 

But  this  is  not  fiction. 

And  we  cannot  stand  silent  in  our 
own  secure,  free  slice  of  the  world  as 
such  horrors  snuff  life  and  dignity 
from  our  contemporaries. 

We  would  like  to  assure  the  Sakhar- 
ovs  of  this  world  a  permanent  pres- 
ence in  the  public  conscience,  and  in 
the  consciousness  of  Soviet  offiicals. 

To  that  end,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation which  outlines  a  simple,  yet 
striking  gesture  in  support  of  millions 
suffering  under  oppressive  systems. 

I  am  proposing  that  streets  in  Amer- 
ican cities  where  Soviet  facilities  are 
located  be  renamed  "Andrei  D.  Sak- 
harov Street".  Congressman  Levitas 
has  introduced  similar  legislation  in 
the  House. 

With  each  day's  mail,  Soviet  officials 
would  be  confronted  with  the  power  of 
lives  committed  to  principle.  Because 
America  is  so  often  portrayed  as  rabid- 
ly anti-Soviefe,  I  should  emphasize  the 
source  of  this  proposal:  during  the 
International  Parliamentary  Group 
Conference  in  Paris  last  month,  a 
French  parliamentarian  suggested  we 
rename  streets  around  the  world  after 
Sakharov. 

This  international  group  of  parlia- 
mentarians, so  committed  to  Sakharov 
and  other  victims  of  oppression, 
ranges  from  conservative,  to  liberal,  to 
Socialist.  We  are  a  broad-based  coali- 
tion committed  to  defend  Russian  citi- 
zens desperately  seeking  freedom  of 
religion,  and  emigration  rights  so  they 
can  reunify  with  relatives  outside 
their  country. 

Their  plight  is  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  fragile  nature  of  freedom,  of 
the  ease  with  which  a  state  can  en- 
slave its  citizens. 

These  noble  souls  are  not  forgotten 
by  us,  and  we  hope  our  proposal  will 
succeed  in  affirming  the  value  of  their 
lives,  and  our  commitment  to  their 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2743 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
portion  of  16th  Street.  Northwest,  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  between  L  and  M 
Streets  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  "Andrei  Sakharov  Avenue".  Any 
law,  regulation,  map,  document,  or  other 
record  of  the  United  States  in  which  such  a 


portion  of  such  street  Is  referred  to  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  such  portion  as  ""Andrei 
Sakharov  Avenue".* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Glenn,      Mr.      Chiles,      Mr. 

Wilson,    Mr.    Domenici,    Mr. 

Percy,  and  Mr.  Burdick): 
S.  2744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  protect  beneficiaries 
under  health  care  programs  of  that 
act  from  unfit  health  care  practition- 
ers, and  to  otherwise  improve  the  anti- 
fraud  provisions  of  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  PATIENT  AND  PROGRAM 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  20  years 
ago  Congress  established  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs— guaranteeing, 
for  the  first  time,  that  needed  health 
care  services  would  be  available  to  the 
elderly  and  poor.  Over  the  years,  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
has  developed  a  tradition  of  working 
to  assure  that  the  services  provided 
under  these  programs  are  cost  effec- 
tive and  of  good  quality.  This  morning 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  entitled  the 
'Medicare/Medicaid  Patient  and  Pro- 
gram Protection  Act  of  1984,"  which 
deals  with  important  quality  of  care 
and  fiscal  integrity  issues  consistent 
with  this  tradition. 

This  bill  will  correct  a  serious  defect 
in  our  ability  to  protect  our  Nation's 
elderly  and  poor  from  treatment  by  in- 
competent or  dangerous  medical  prac- 
titioners, and  will  make  certain  im- 
provements in  the  HHS  Secretary's 
civil  monetary  penalties  authority,  so 
that  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams can  be  better  protected  from  fi- 
nancial fraud  and  abuse  committed  by 
health  care  practitioners  and  other 
providers.  This  legislation  incorpo- 
rates full  recent  recommendations 
made  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

AUTHORITY  TO  SANCTION  UNFIT  PRACTITIONERS 

The  first  of  these  problems  stems 
from  loopholes  in  medicare  and  medic- 
aid which  allow  doctors  barred  from 
practice  in  one  Federal  program  or  in 
one  State,  to  switch  to  another  pro- 
gram or  to  pack  their  bags  and  set  up 
practice  in  another  State.  These  loop- 
holes threaten  the  health  and  safety 
of  50  million  Americans  who  trust 
medicare  and  medicaid  to  finance 
their  health  care  needs.  Because  many 
of  these  practitioners  also  treat  pri- 
vately insured  patients,  this  problem  is 
of  vital  concern  to  all  Americans. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  should  be  congratulated  for  its 
outstanding  work  in  studying  these 
problems.  At  the  May  1,  1984,  hearing 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
GAO  released  a  well  researched,  and  I 
might  add,  shocking,  blue  book  report. 
GAO    identified    328    doctors,    osteo- 
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paths,  dentists,  chiropractors,  podia- 
trists, and  pharmacists  who  had  their 
licenses  suspended  or  revoked  for  a 
year  or  more  by  authorities  in  Michi- 
gan. Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  Their  of- 
fenses included  fraudulent  billing. 
sexual  abuse  of  patients,  incompetence 
and  negligence.  Well  over  one-third  of 
these  practitioners  held  licenses  in 
other  States  and  many  continued  to 
treat  Federal  patients  after  having 
been  sanctioned.  The  May  1  1984 
GAO  report  entitled  Expanded  Fed- 
eral Authority  Needed  to  Protect  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid  Patients  From 
F>ractitioners  Who  Lo.se  Their  Li- 
censes" concluded: 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients  are  being 
treated  in  some  States  by  health  practition- 
ers whose  licenses  were  revolted  or  .suspend- 
ed by  another  State's  licensing  board  be- 
cause they  did  not  meet  minimum  profes- 
sional standards.  This  occurs  because  practi- 
tioners move  to  another  State  where  they 
have  a  license  and  continue  to  practice 
Such  practitioners  are  able  to  treat  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  patients  because  HHS 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  exclude 
them  from  these  programs  based  on  State 
licensing  board  findings  and  actions.  This 
raises  questions  about  the  quality  of  care 
provided  to  patients  using  these  programs. 

Overall.  GAO  identified  several  gaps  in 
HHS'  exclusion  authority  which  can  result 
in.  among  other  things,  practitioners  who 
are  excluded  from  either  Medicare  or  Med- 
icaid continuing  to  participate  in  the  other 
program  or  practitioners  who  lose  their  li- 
censes to  practice  in  one  State  relocating  to 
another  State  and  participating  in  the  pro- 
grams. GAO  l>elieves  that  HHS  could  better 
ensure  that  Federal  beneficiaries  receive 
services  only  from  qualified  practitioners  if 
it  obtains  the  expanded  exclusion  authority. 

Some  estimate  that  the  number  of 
these  unethical,  carpetbagging  doctors 
is  small.  In  a  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  hearing  that  I  chaired  on  May  1 
of  this  year,  we  heard  testimony  esti- 
mating that  as  many  as  36  million 
Americans  may  receive  treatment 
from  unfit  doctors  each  year.  But 
whether  the  number  is  small  or  large 
is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  has  insufficient  au- 
thority to  prevent  incompetent  practi- 
tioners from  risking  the  health  of 
beneficiaries  in  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  other  Federal  health  programs. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  serious  and 
shocking  a  problem  we  face  with  a  few 
case  studies  that  the  committee's  in- 
vestigative staff  has  uncovered: 

Dr.  S  is  a  surgeon  who  performed  a 
series  of  "extensive  and  dangerous " 
back  surgeries  on  a  number  of  pa- 
tients. As  a  direct  result  of  his  'gross 
negligence  and  gross  incompetence"  in 
the  operating  room,  one  woman  died. 
When  he  lost  his  license  in  California, 
he  took  up  practice  in  Michigan  and 
continued  to  receive  Federal  reim- 
bursement under  medicare  and  medic- 
aid. It  took  Michigan  6  years  to  finally 
revoke  hi$  license.  That  was  4  years 
ago.  Today,  Dr.  S  practices  medicine  in 
New  York  State  and  is  still  eligible  to 
treat  federally  sponsored  patients  and 


to  bill   the  taxpayer  under  medicare 
and  medicaid. 

Take  the  case  of  Dr.  T.  He  was  ini- 
tially charged  with  misrepresenting 
his  medical  education.  He  said  he  had 
graduated  from  a  school  in  Saigon, 
Vietnam.  Later  he  changed  his  story 
and  said  he  had  graduated  from  a 
school  in  Hanoi.  In  March  of  1981  he 
admitted  to  California  authorities  that 
the  diploma  he  had  submitted  was 
false.  He  surrendi^red  his  California  li- 
cense. Later,  in  October  of  1981  he  was 
convicted  in  a  Federal  court  of  having 
submitted  false  new  drug"  studies  to 
the  FDA.  In  March  of  1982  he  admit- 
ted to  Arizona  authorities  that  he  had 
falsified  his  school  diploma.  He  then 
failed  a  State-ordered  medical  incom- 
petence examination  and  Arizona  re- 
voked his  license.  In  November  of  1982 
he  surrendered  his  Ohio  license  be- 
cau.se  he  received  two  board  citations 
alleging  falsified  documents.  Finally  in 
1982  Nevada  revoked  his  license  but 
stayed  the  revocation  and  ordered  5 
years  probation.  Incredibly.  Dr.  T.  a 
convicted  felon,  who  never  graduated 
from  medical  sc.aool.  continues  to 
practice  medicine  in  Nevada  and  can 
treat  medicare  and  medicaid  patients. 

Dr.  T  is  one  of  almost  2.000  doctors 
sanctioned  in  a  3-year  period  from 
1979-83  as  unfit  to  practice  medicine. 

One  final  case  in  this  incredible 
rogue's  gallery  is  the  case  of  Dr.  H, 
who  treated  patients  in  30  or  40  nurs- 
ing homes  and  hospitals  in  California. 
In  a  2-year  period.  Dr.  H  billed  medi- 
care for  a  half  million  dollars.  He  was 
cited  by  HHS  for  "placing  patients' 
lives  in  jeopardy.'  for  "substandard 
quality  of  care.  '  and  for  "billing  for 
services  not  rendered."  Today,  Dr.  H  is 
banned  from  the  medicare  program- 
but  because  the  Secretary  of  HHS  is 
helpless  to  ban  this  individual  from 
other  medicaid  programs,  he  can  con- 
tinue to  treat  medicaid  patients  in  any 
State  that  will  recognize  his  California 
license. 

If  any  one  of  these  practitioners  had 
lost  their  drivers  license  for  drunk 
driving,  their  names  would  have  gone 
into  a  national  registry  and  they  prob- 
ably would  not  be  given  a  driver's  li- 
cense in  another  State.  But  the  cur- 
rent lack  of  coordination  among  States 
allows  these  dangerous,  criminal  doc- 
tors to  hop  from  Pennsylvania,  to  Cali- 
fornia, to  Michigan— to  any  one  of  the 
50  States.  And  the  current  restrictions 
on  HHS'  authority  means  a  doctor  can 
be  banned  in  49  States  and  the  Feder- 
al Government  still  will  pay  him  for 
treating  medicare  and  medicaid  pa- 
tients. 

That  is  not  what  ressponsibility  in 
Government  is  all  about.  It  is  a  dere- 
liction of  duty  on  our  part  that  we  in 
Congress  have  not  given  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  the  authority  needed  to  pre- 
vent these  unfit  doctors  from  continu- 
ing to  treat  federally  sponsored  pa- 
tients. 


Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  provide  a 
little  background  on  the  Secretary's 
existing  authority.  Since  passage  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments 
of  1971.  the  Secretary  of  HHS  (then 
HEW)  has  had  the  ability  to  exclude 
from  participation  in  the  medicare 
program  practitioners  or  other  individ- 
uals, first,  who  knowingly  submit  false 
claims,  second,  who  charge  medicare 
substantially  more  than  their  custom- 
ary (jharges,  or  third,  who  provide 
services  substantially  in  excess  of  pa- 
tients' needs  or  provide  services  of  a 
quality  which  fails  to  meet  profession- 
ally recognized  standards  of  health 
care. 

Subsequent  amendments  to  the  act 
have,  first,  created  the  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  exclude  from  medi- 
care individuals  who  are  found  by  a 
Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nization (now  Peer  Review  Organiza- 
tion) to  be  providing  unnecessary  or 
substandard  care  to  program  benefici- 
aries, and  second,  mandated  the  Secre- 
tary to  suspend  from  participation  in 
both  medicare  and  medicaid  individ- 
uals who  have  been  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal offenses  related  to  their  participa- 
tion in  those  programs. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1983.  HHS  Secretary  Margaret  Heck- 
ler delegated  the  authority  to  sanction 
practitioners  and  other  individuals 
under  these  statutory  provisions  to 
the  Inspector  General  of  HHS.  Since 
that  time,  some  480  sanctions  have 
been  imposed  by  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al, a  number  IV2  times  the  total 
number  imposed  in  the  previous  11 
years.  With  this  marked  increase  in 
the  amount  of  sanction  activity  has 
come  an  increased  awareness  of  cer- 
tain loopholes  which  exist  in  the  sanc- 
tion statutes.  One  example  of  such  a 
loophole  is  that  the  Department  is 
currently  powerless  to  bar  physicians 
or  other  practitioners  from  program 
participation  based  upon  disciplinary 
action  imposed  upon  them  by  State  li- 
censing boards.  Other  examples  have 
been  noted  in  the  Inspector  General's 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  on  May  1  of  this 
year. 

In  order  to  close  such  loopholes  and 
thereby  increase  the  ability  of  the  In- 
spector General  to  protect  the  integri- 
ty of  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams, our  bill  would  grant  the  Secre- 
tary authority,  in  short: 

First,  to  exclude  individuals  or  enti- 
ties from  medicare  or  medicaid  that 
have  been  convicted  in  conection  with 
the  delivery  of  health  care,  or  a  Feder- 
al, State,  or  local  government  pro- 
gram, of:  First,  fraud  or  financial 
abuse;  second,  neglect  or  abuse  of  pa- 
tients; or  third,  unlawful  manufacture, 
distribution,  or  dispensing  of  con- 
trolled substances. 

Second,  to  exclude  individuals  or  en- 
tities who  have  been  sanctioned  for  de- 
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frauding  or  abusing  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram from  participation  In  the  medi- 
care program,  and  conversely  to  re- 
quire exclusion  from  participation  in 
the  medicaid  program  of  those  ex- 
cluded from  medicare; 

Third,  to  exclude  an  entity  from 
medicare  and  medicaid  where  an 
owner,  manager,  or  director  of  that 
entity  has  been  convicted  of  medicare 
or  medicaid  or  other  related  crimes; 

Fourth,  to  exclude  an  entity  from  - 
medicare  and  medicaid  which  fails  to 
make   required  disclosures  that  it  is 
owned  or  controlled  by  a  convicted  in- 
dividual; 

Fifth,  to  exclude  individuals  or  enti- 
ties from  medicare  and  medicaid  who 
engage  in  conduct  in  violation  of  the 
antikickback  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act; 

Sixth,  to  exclude  any  individual  or 
entity  from  medicare  and  medicaid 
that  fails  to  grant  irrmiediate  access, 
upon  reasonable  request,  to  the  OIG 
for  the  purpose  of  review  of  records, 
documents,  or  other  data  necessary  to 
the  IG  in  the  performance  of  his  stat- 
utory functions; 

Seventh,  to  exclude  practitioners 
from  participation  in  the  medicare 
program  based  upon  a  peer  review  or- 
ganization's determination  of  unneces- 
sary or  substandard  care  rendered  to 
medicaid  beneficiaries; 

Eighth,  to  mandate  that  individuals 
convicted  of  crimes  related  to  their 
participation  in  the  medicare  or  medic- 
aid programs,  be  suspended  from  par- 
ticipation in  those  programs  for  a 
period  of  time  not  less  than  5  years; 

Ninth,  to  exclude  practitioners  and 
other  individuals  from  participation  in 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
based  upon  the  disciplinary  actions  of 
State  licensing  boards; 

Tenth,  to  require,  as  a  condition  of 
participation  in  the  medicaid  program, 
that  State  licensing  boards  inform  the 
Secretary  of  all  sanctions  imposed 
upon  health  care  practitioners  under 
their  jurisdiction  and  of  all  surrenders 
of  licenses  to  that  board. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  the  much  needed  authority  to 
protect  medicare  and  medicaid  pa- 
tients from  unfit  medical  practition- 
ers, a  number  of  improvements  are 
needed  in  the  Secretary's  civil  mone- 
tary penalties  authority  to  protect  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  from 
financial  fraud  and  abuse 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  CIVIL  MONETARY  PENALTY 
AUTHORITY 

In  19B1,  in  an  effort  to  further  pro- 
tect medicare  and  medicaid  from  fi- 
nancial fraud  and  abuse.  Congress  en- 
acted the  civil  monetary  penalty 
(CMP)  statute  (Title  42  United  States 
Code  section  1320a-7a).  which  pro- 
vides an  administrative  mechanism  to 
obtain  money  assessments  and  penal- 
ties against  dishonest  health  care 
practitioners  and  other  providers. 
Where  such   persons  have  failed  to 


render  services  as  claimed,  they  can  be 
liable  for  up  to  twice  the  amount 
claimed  as  an  assessment  and  a  penal- 
ty of  up  to  $2,000  per  item  or  service 
improperly  claimed.  The  statute  re- 
quires the  Department  to  prove  that 
such  person  "known  or  have  reason  to 
know"  that  the  services  were  not  pro- 
vided as  claimed. 

Since  promulgation  of  the  regula- 
tions establishing  the  procedures  for 
administering  the  statute  in  1983,  ap- 
proximately $5  million  has  been  recov- 
ered from  unscrupulous  health  care 
practitioners  and  other  providers. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  become 
clear  that  several  technical  amend- 
ments are  needed  to  plug  loopholes  in 
the  CMP  statute.  The  HHS  Inspector 
General's  office  is  seeking  authority, 
first,  to  correct  apparent  oversights  in 
the  drafting  of  the  original  statute, 
and  second,  to  give  the  Department 
authority  similar  to  that  of  the  Securi- 
ty and  Exchange  Corn-mission  and 
other  Federal  agencies  which  adminis- 
ter civil  antifraud  statutes. 

In  short  this  bill  will  empower  the 
Secretary  to: 

First,  permit  unified  judicial  review 
of  the  imposition  of  monetary  penal- 
ties, and  medicare  and  medicaid  sus- 
pensions imposed  under  the  CMP  stat- 
ute; 

Second,  provide  for  subpena  power 
in  all  CMP  hearings— not  just  those  in- 
volving medicare; 

Third,  provide  monetary  penalties 
for  claims  submitted  after  the  date  of 
exclusion  from  medicare  and  medicaid 
pursuant  to  a  peer  review  organization 
determination; 

Fourth,  increase  State  share  of  CMP 
recoveries  to  encourage  State  investi- 
gation and  referral  of  medicaid  fraud 

Fifth,  clarify  that  the  scope  of  the 
CMP  statute  includes  double  billing 
and  false  medical  credentials; 

Sixth,  provide  a  6-year  statute  of 
limitations  for  CMP  actions;  and 

Seventh,  provide  authority  to  seek 
an  injunction  in  U.S.  District  Court  to 
preserve  the  assets  of  a  CMP  respond- 
ent, where  that  respondent  may  dissi- 
pate or  conceal  those  assets. 

SUMMARY 

Both  parts  of  this  bill,  the  improved 
sanctions  authority  for  unfit  medical 
practitioners  as  well  as  the  technical 
amendments  for  improving  the  civil 
monetary  penalty  provisions,  have 
been  developed  in  conjunction  with, 
and  are  endorsed  by,  the  Inspector 
General  of  HHS,  who  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the 
quality  of  care  and  for  protecting  the 
fiscal  integrity  of  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Michael  Zimmerman,  associate 
director,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Dowdal, 
group  director,  both  of  the  Human  Re- 
sources Division  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting  Office,    for   their   excellent 


work  documenting  the  problems  with 
unfit  medical  practitioners  and  for  rec- 
ommending legislative  remedies.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  Richard  Kus- 
serow,  the  HHS  Inspector  General, 
and  Mac  Thornton,  supervising  attor- 
ney with  the  HHS  Office  of  General 
Counsel,  for  the  outstanding  assist- 
ance they  provided  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee in  the  development  of  this  legisla- 
tive package.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  Bruce  M.  Kelly, 
assistant  counsel  in  the  office  of  the 
Senate  Legislative  Counsel,  for  his 
skillful  assistance  in  crafting  the  spe- 
cific language  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  and  other  members  of  the 
Aging  Committee  in  sponsoring  this 
important  reform  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  a 
summary  of  its  major  provisions  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  male- 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S. 2744 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Medicare  and  Medicaid  Patient  and  Pro- 
gram Protection  Act  of  1984". 

administrative  sanctions 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1128  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  including  the  heading  thereof,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"EXCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS  AND 
ENTITIES  FROM  HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAMS 

■Sec  1128.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  ex- 
clude from  participation  in  the  programs 
under  title  XVIII.  and  shall  direct  State 
agencies  to  exclude  from  participation  in 
the  State  health  care  programs  described  in 
subsect.on  (d).  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  .section,  any  individual  or  entity  that 
has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offen.se  re- 
lated to  such  individual's  or  entity's  partici- 
pation in  the  delivery  of  items  or  services 
under  title  XVIII  of  any  such  Stale  health 
care  program. 

"fb)  The  Secretary  may  exclude  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  programs  under  title 
XVIII,  and  may  direct  State  agencies  to  ex- 
clude from  participation  in  the  State  health 
care  programs  described  in  subsection  (<1).  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion— . 

"■(  1 )  any  individual  or  entity  that  has  been 
convicted,  under  Federal  or  State  lav.,  in 
connection  with  the  delivery  of  health  care 
items  or  services  or  with  respect  to  any  act 
or  omission  in  a  program  operated  by  or  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  agency,  of— 

■•(A)  fraud,  theft,  embezzlement,  breach  of 
fiduciary  responsibility,  or  any  other  of- 
fense related  to  financial  abuse,  or 

"(B)  neglect  or  abuse  of  patients; 

"(2)  any  individual  or  entity  that  has  been 
convicted,  under  Federal  or  State  law.  of  un- 
lawful manufacture,  distribution,  prescrip- 
tion, or  dispensing  of  a  controlled  substance, 
or  other  similar  offense; 

■■(3)  any  individual  who— 
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(A)  has  had  his  license  to  provide  health 
care  revoked  or  suspended  by  a  State  licens- 
ing authority,  or 

■(B)  surrendered  his  license  to  provide 
health  care  while  a  formal  proceeding  in- 
volving such  individual  was  pending  before 
such  State  licensing  authority  ibut  subject 
to  sulKection  (c)  (5)):  or 

■■(C)  left  the  State,  or  ceased  practicing  in 
the  State,  while  a  formal  proceeding  involv- 
ing such  individual  was  pending  before  such 
State  licensing  authority  (but  subject  to 
subsection  (c)(5)); 

(4)  any  individual  who  has  been  suspend- 
ed or  barred  from  participation,  or  other- 
wise sanctioned,  under  any  Federal  program 
involving  the  provision  of  health  care,  in- 
cluding programs  of  the  Department  of  De 
fense  or  the  Veterans^  Administration,  or 
under  a  State  medicaid  program  under  title 
XIX; 

(5)  any  individual  or  entity  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines— 

(A)  has  knowingly  and  willfully  made,  or 
caused  to  be  made,  any  false  statement  or 
representation  of  a  material  fact  for  use  in 
an  application  for  payment  under  title 
XVIII  or  a  State  health  care  program  de- 
scrib*^  in  sulisection  (d)  or  for  use  in  deter- 
mining the  right  to  a  payment  under  title 
XVIII  or  a  State  health  care  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (di.  or 

"(B)  has  submitted  or  caused  to  be  sub- 
mitted bills  or  requests  for  payment  under 
title  XVIII  or  a  State  health  care  program 
descriljed  in  subsection  (d)  containing 
charges  (or  in  applicable  cases  requests  for 
payment  of  costs)  for  services  rendered  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  such  individual's  or 
entity's  customary  charges  (or,  in  applicable 
cases,  substantially  in  excess  of  such  Individ 
ual's  or  entity's  costs)  for  such  services, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  there  is  good 
cause  for  such  bills  or  requests  containing 
such  charges  or  costs,  or 

■■(C)  has  furnished  items  or  services  to  pa- 
tients (whether  or  not  eligible  for  benefits 
under  title  XVIII  or  a  State  health  care  pro- 
gram described  in  subsection  (d))  substan 
tially  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  such  patients 
or  of  a  quality  which  fails  to  meet  profes- 
sionally recognized  standards  of  health  care: 

(6)  any  individual  or  entity  that  the  Sec 
retary  determines  has  committed  an  act 
punishable  under  section  1128B: 

■■(7)  any  entity,  whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  that  any  person  with  an  owner- 
ship or  control  interest  (as  defined  in  sec 
tion  1124(a)<3))  in  that  entity  or  a  managing 
employee  (as  defined  in  section  1126(b))  of 
that  entity  is  a  person— 

■■(A)  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  of 
fense  described  in  subsection  (a),  or  in  para 
graph  (Dor  (2)  of  this  subsection,  or 

"(B)  against  whom  a  civil  monetary  ptenal- 
ty  has  been  assessed  under  section  U28A.  or 

"(C)  to  whom  payment  has  been  denied 
pursuant  to  this  section  (or  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1862(d)  as  in  effect  before  October  1 
1984); 

"(8)  any  entity  that  did  not  fully  and  ac- 
curately make  any  disclosure  required  of  it 
by  section  1124  or  1126; 

(9)  any  individual  or  entity  that  fails  to 
supply  (within  such  period  as  may  be  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  in  regulations)  upon 
request  specifically  addressed  to  such  indi- 
vidual or  entity  by  the  Secretary  or  by  a 
State  agency  administering  a  Stale  health 
care  program  described  in  sut)section  (d)— 

"(A)  full  and  complete  information  as  to 
the  ownership  of  a  subcontractor  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  in  regulations)  with 
whom  such   individual  or  entity   has   had. 


during  the  previous  twelve  months,  business 
transactions  in  an  aggregate  amount  in 
excess  of  $25,000.  and 

■(B)  full  and  complete  information  as  to 
any  significant  business  transactions  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  in  regulations),  oc- 
curring during  the  five-year  period  ending 
on  the  date  of  such  request,  between  such 
individual  or  entity  and  any  wholly  owned 
supplier  or  between  such  individual  or 
entit.N  and  any  subcontractor,  or 

(10)  any  individual  or  entity  that  fails  to 
provide  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  determine  whether  pay- 
ments are  or  were  due  under  title  XVIII  or 
a  State  health  care  p-ogram  de.scribed  in 
subsection  (d)  and  the  amounts  thereof,  or 
has  refused  to  permit  .such  examination  of 
its  fiscal  and  other  records  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  as  may  be  necessary  to 
verify  such  information:  or 

(11)  any  entity  that  fails  to  grant  imme- 
diate acce.ss.  upon  reasonable  request  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  in  regulations)— 

■  (A>  to  the  agency  u.sed  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  purpose  specified  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  1864(a)  or 

■(B)  to  the  agency  u.sed  by  the  Secretary 
or  the  State  agency  to  perform  the  reviews 
and  surveys  required  under  paragraphs  (26). 
(311,  and  (33)  of  section  1902(a).  and  under 
section  1903(g).  or 

■(C)  to  the  Inspector  General  for  the  pur- 
pose of  review  of  records,  documents,  and 
other  data  necessary  to  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral in  the  performance  of  his  statutory 
functions. 

■(c)(1)  An  exclusion  under  this  section 
shall  be  effective  at  such  time  and  upon 
such  reasonable  notice  to  the  public  and  to 
the  individual  or  entity  furnishing  the  items 
or  services  involved  as  may  be  specified  in 
regulations.  In  the  case  of  a  refusal  by  the 
Secretary  to  renew  an  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 1866.  or  a  terminaiion  of  approval  of  a 
provider  or  supplier  under  title  XVIII.  or  a 
requirement  by  the  Secretary  that  a  State 
agency  terminate  or  refuse  to  renew  an 
agreement  with  an  individual  or  entity  to 
provide  Items  or  services  under  a  State 
health  care  program  described  in  subsection 
(d),  such  exclusion  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  services  fu#nished  to  an  individ- 
ual on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  such  ex- 
clusion (except  that  payment  may  be  made 
under  title  XVIII  or  XIX  for  up  to  thirty 
days  for— 

■■(A)  inpatient  institutional  services  fur- 
nished to  an  Individual  who  was  admitted  to 
such  Institution  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  such  exclusion,  and 

(B)  home  health  ser^.ices  or  hospice  care 
furnished  to  an  individual  under  a  plan  es- 
tablished before  the  effective  date  of  such 
exclusion. 

The  notice  of  the  exclusion  shall  state  the 
earliest  date  on  which  the  individual  or 
entity  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  rein- 
statement in  the  program  under  title  XVIII 
or  the  State  health  care  program  described 
in  subsection  (d). 

"(2)  Any  individual  or  entity  that  is  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  a  program 
under  title  XVIII  or  a  Slate  health  care  pro- 
gram described  in  sut>section  (d)  under  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
entitled  to  reasonable  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing  thereon  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  same  extent  as  is  provided  in  section 
205(b).  and  to  judicial  review  of  the  Secre- 
larys  final  decision  after  such  hearing  as  is 
provided  in  section  205(k) 

■(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
notify  each   appropriate  State  agency   ad- 


ministering or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  a  State  health  care  program  de- 
scril)ed  in  sutjsection  (d)  of  the  fact  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  exclusion  under  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  section,  and  (if  ap- 
plicable) of  the  period  for  which  the  State 
agency  shall  exclude  the  Individual  or  entity 
from  participation  in  such  State  program 
(which,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  or  entity 
otherwise  eligible  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram under  title  XVIII  and  a  State  health 
care  program  described  in  subsection  (d), 
shall  bf  the  same  period  for  Iwth  pro- 
grams). The  Secretary  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement to  exclude  an  individual  or  entity 
from  participation  in  a  State  health  care 
program  if  he  receives  and  approves  a  re- 
quest for  such  a  waiver  with  respect  to  that 
Individual  or  entity  from  the  State  agency. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  agency  or  au- 
thority having  responsibility  for  the  licens- 
ing or  certification  of  such  individual  or 
entity  of  the  fact  .md  circumstances  of  such 
exclusion,  request  that  appropriate  investi- 
gations be  made  and  sanctions  invoked  in 
accordance  with  applicable  State  law  and 
policy,  and  request  that  such  State  or  local 
agency  or  authority  keep  the  Secretary 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  respect  to 
any  actions  taken  in  response  to  such  re- 
quest. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  grant  an  applica- 
tion for  reinstatement  as  a  participant  in 
the  programs  under  title  XVIII  and  the 
State  health  care  programs  described  in 
subsection  (d)  after  exclusion  under  this 
section  if  he  determines,  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  exclusion,  that  no  basis  exists  for 
continuation  of  the  exclusion.  In  making  a 
determination  with  respect  to  reinstatement 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  only— 

■■(A)  conduct  of  the  applicant  which  oc- 
curred after  the  date  of  the  notice  of  exclu- 
sion, and 

■■(B)  conduct  of  the  applicant  which  was 
unknown  to  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  the 
exclusion. 

■■(5)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  sur- 
rendered his  license  or  left  the  State  or 
ceased  practicing  in  the  State  (as  described 
in  subsection  (b)(3)  (B)  or  (O).  the  surren- 
der of  the  license,  leaving  of  the  State,  or 
cessation  of  practice  shall  constitute  a  re- 
buttable presumption  that  all  allegations  in 
the  pending  formal  proceeding  are  true. 
Such  individual  may  present  evidence  to  the 
Secretary  to  rebut  such  presumption. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
State  health  care  program'  means  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX.  any  pro- 
gram or  service  provided  under  the  mater- 
nal and  child  health  services  block  grant 
under  title  V,  and  any  program  or  service 
provided  under  the  social  services  block 
grant  under  title  XX.'". 

INFORMATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  HEALTH  CARE 
PRACTITIONERS  AGAINST  WHOM  PROCEEDINGS 
ARE  COMMENCED  BY  A  STATE  LICENSING  AU- 
THORITY 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  1902(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (43): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (44)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■;  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (44)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(45)  provide  that  the  State  will  supply  to 
the  Secretary  Information  with  respect  to 
any    health    care    practitioner    or    entity 
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against  whom  a  formal  proceeding  is  under- 
taken by  a  State  licensing  authority.  ;uid 
will  protect  information  supplied  to  the 
State  agency  by  the  Secretary,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1128C.". 

(b)  Title  XI  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  1128B  (as  redesignated 
by  section  4)  the  following  new  section: 

"INFORMATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  HEALTH  CARE 
PRACTITIONERS  AGAINST  WHOM  PROCEEDINGS 
ARE  COMMENCED  BY  A  STATE  LICENSING  AU- 
THORITY 

"Sec  1128C.  (aXl)  Each  State  having  a 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX  shall  have  in 
effect  a  system  of  reporting  under  which 
the  State  agency  administering  such  plan 
reports  in  a  timely  manner  to  the  Secretary 
the  following: 

"(A)  Any  formal  proceeding  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary  in  regulations)  commenced 
against  a  health  care  practitioner  or  entity 
by  any  State  licensing  authority  of  such 
Slate  (Or  political  subdivision  thereof),  in- 
cluding the  name  and  address  of  such  prac- 
titioner or  entity  and  the  nature  of  the 
formal  proceeding  brought,  and  the  accusa- 
tions made,  against  such  practitioner  of 
entity. 

■(B)  Any  actions  taken  by  such  licensing 
authority  as  a  result  of  such  proceeding,  in- 
cluding any  revocation  or  suspension  of  a  li- 
cense (and  the  length  of  any  such  suspen- 
sion), reprimand,  censure,  or  other  adverse 
action. 

■■(C)  Any  dismissal  of  the  proceedings  or 
exoneration  of  the  accused  practitioner  or 
entity,  including  any  dismissal  of,  or  inabil- 
ity to  Complete,  the  proceedings  by  reason 
of  the  practitioner  or  entity  surrendering 
the  license  or  leaving  the  State. 

■■(D)  Any  other  loss  of  the  license  of  a 
health  care  practitioner  or  entity,  by  oper- 
ation of  law.  voluntary  surrender,  or  other- 
wise. 

"(2)  Information  required  to  be  provided 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  supplied  only 
after  the  Stale  has  made  a  preliminary  find- 
ing, based  upon  evaluation  by  appropriate 
parties  designated  by  the  State,  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  health  care 
practitioner  or  entity  has  engaged  in  any  ac- 
tivity which  could  result  in  an  exclusion 
from  participation  in  the  State  plan  by 
reason  of  section  1128,  and  after  the  practi- 
tioner or  entity  has  been  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rebut  such  finding. 

""(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  collect  the  in- 
formalk>n  supplied  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  and  shall  maintain  a  central  information 
system  on  all  such  proceedings.  Upon  re- 
quest from  any  State  agency  administering 
a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX,  the 
Secretary  may  release  any  information  con- 
tained in  such  information  system  to  such 
State  agency  if  such  information  is  useful 
for  such  State  in  determining  the  fitness  of 
an  individual  to  provide  health  care  services, 
in  protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  indi- 
viduals receiving  medical  assistance  under 
such  State  plan,  or  in  protecting  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  such  State  plan  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  any 
information  released  to  a  State  under  para- 
graph <1)  shall  remain  confidential,  and 
that  the  State  provide  assurances  that  the 
information  shall  be  used  only  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  protection  of  health  and  safety  of 
patients  under- the  State  plan.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  each  State  to  which  infor- 
mation is  released  as  to  the  State  which 
supplied  the  information,  and  the  State  to 
which  the  information  was  released  may 


contact  directly  the  State  which  supplied 
the  information  to  ascertain  whether  any 
part  of  such  information  is  in  the  public 
domain  or  is  otherwise  releasable  to  the 
public". 

CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  FOR  ACTS  INVOLVING 
HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  1909  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  relocated  in  title  XI.  redesignated 
as  section  1128B.  and  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  out  "penal- 
ties" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "crimi- 
nal PENALTIES  FOR  ACTS  INVOLVING  HEALTH 
CARE  PROGRAM": 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(i:.  by  striking  out  "a 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  health  care  pro- 
gram described  in  subsection  (f)"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (a),  in  the  matter  follow- 
ing paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  "this 
title"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "a  health  care  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (f)"': 

(4)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a). 
by  striking  out  "this  title"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title 
XIX".  and  by  striking  out  "this  title"'  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "thai  title": 

(5)  in  paragraphs  (IXA).  (IKB).  (2)(A). 
(2)(B).  and  (3)(A)  of  sub.section  (b).  by  strik- 
ing out  "this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  health  care  program  described  in 
subsection  (f)": 

(6)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "or 
home  health  agency;  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "home  health  agency,  or  other  pro- 
vider or  health  care  entity'"; 

(7)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  ""this 
title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  health 
care  program  described  in  subsection  (f)"; 
and 

(8)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  "this 
title"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  in  each  instance  "title  XIX". 

<b)(l)  Section  1877(d)  of  such  Act  is  relo- 
cated and  redesignated  as  section  1128B  (e). 

(2)  The  remainder  of  section  1877  of  such 
Act.  including  the  heading  thereof,  is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Section  H28B  of  .such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  FV)r  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
'health  care  program'  means  a  program  es- 
tablished under  title  XVIII.  a  Slate  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX.  any  program  or 
service  provided  under  the  maternal  and 
child  health  services  block  grant  under  title 
V.  and  any  health-related  program  or  serv- 
ice provided  under  the  social  services  block 
grant  under  title  XX.". 

CIVIL  MONETARY  PENALTIES 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  1128A(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out  "de- 
termines is  for  a  medical  or  other  item  or 
service—"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "de- 
termines—". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  amending  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  that  the  person  knows  or  has  reason 
to  know  Is  false  or  fraudulent,  or  is  for  a 
medical  or  other  item  or  service  that  was 
not  provided  as  claimed,  or",  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  by  striking  out 
"section  1128"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "this  section  or  sec- 
tions 1128,  1156,  1160(b)  (as  in  effect  on 
September  2.  1982)  1862(d)  (as  in  effect  on 
September  30.  1984).  or  1866(b).  or  ". 

(b)(1)  Section  U28A(a)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 


the  following"new  sentences:  'In  addition, 
the  Secretary  may  exclude  the  person  from 
participation  in  the  programs  under  title 
XVIII.  and  may  require  each  appropriate 
Stale  agency  to  exclude  the  t>erson  from 
participation  in  the  State  health  care  pro- 
grams (as  defined  in  section  1128(d))  for 
such  period  as  he  shall  specify,  which  in  the 
case  of  a  person  participating  in  such  Stale 
health  care  programs  shall  be  the  period 
during  which  the  individual  is  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  programs  under 
title  XVIII.  In  the  case  of  claims  filed 
before  August  13.  1981.  no  civil  penalty  or 
damages  assessment  shall  be  imposed  that 
could  not  have  been  imposed  under  the 
False  Claims  Act.". 

(2)  Section  1128A(b)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "The  Secretary 
may  not  initiate  an  action  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  claim  later  than  six 
years  after  the  claim  was  presented.  The 
Secretary  may  initiate  action  under  this  sec- 
lion  by  mailing  by  registered  or  certified 
mail  the  notice  required  by  paragraph  (2).". 

(3)  Section  I128A  of  such  Act  is  amended 
in  subsections  (c).  (f).  and  (g)  by  striking  out 
"penalty  or  assessment"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each 
instance  "penalty,  assessment,  or  exclu- 
sion". 

(4)  Section  1128(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  the  appropriate  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organization"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  appropriate 
Slate  agency  or  agencies  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  Stale 
health  care  programs  described  in  section 
1128(d),  the  appropriate  utilization  and 
quality  control  peer  review  organization". 

(5)  Section  504(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4). 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  payment  for  any  item  or  service  fur- 
nished by  a  person  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  the  program  under  this  title  in 
accordance  with  section  1128  or  1128A.". 

(c)  Section  U28A(e)(l)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 

"there  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  agency " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  therof  "an  amount 
bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  total 
amount  recovered  as  the  State's  share  of 
the  amount  paid  by  the  State  agency  for 
such  claim  bears  to  the  total  amount  paid 
for  such  claim.". 

(d)  Section  1128A  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

•■(i)  The  provisions  of  section  205  (d)  and 
(e)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  this  section 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  applicable 
with  respect  to  title  II. 

"(j)  Where  the  Secretary,  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  excludes  a  person  from 
participation  in  the  program  under  title 
XVIII  or  requires  a  State  agency  to  exclude 
a  person  from  participation  in  a  State 
health  care  program  described  in  section 
1128(d).  the  notice  of  exclusion  shall  state 
the  earliest  date  on  which  the  person  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  for  reinstatement  in 
that  program.  The  Secretary  shall  grant  an 
application  for  reinstatement  if  he  deter- 
mines, at  the  end  of  the  period  of  exclusion, 
that  no  basis  exists  for  continuation  of  the 
exclusion.  In  making  a  determination  with 
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respect   lo  reinstalemeni   under  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  shall  consider  only— 

■■<1)  conduct  of  the  applicant  which  oc- 
curred after  the  date  of  the  notice  of  exclu- 
sion, and 

(2)  conduct  of  the  applicant  which  was 
unknown  to  the  Secretary  at  the  lime  of  the 
exclusion. 

"(k)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  any  person  is  engaged  or  about 
to  engage  in  any  activity  which  constitutes  a 
violation  which  is  subject  to  a  civil  mone- 
tary penalty  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  bring  an  action  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  (or  United  Stales 
court  of  any  Territory)  to  enjoin  such  activi 
ty.  or  to  enjoin  such  person  from  concealinK 
or  removing  assets  which  may  tie  required  in 
order  to  pay  a  civil  monetary  penalty  if  any 
such  penalty  is  imposed.  Upon  a  proper 
showing,  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunc- 
tion or  restraining  order  shall  be  granted 

OBLIGATION  OF  HEALTH  CARE  PRACTITIONERS 
AND  PROVIDERS 

Sec  6.  Section  1156  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  — 

(1)  in  subsection  la).  by  striking  out  title 
XVIII"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  this 
Act"; 

(2>  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  such 
title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  this 
Act";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  sinking  out 
•title  XVIII"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•  this  Act". 

DENIAL.  REVOCATION.  OR  SUSPENSION  or  REGIS 
TRATION  TO  MANUFACTURE.  DISTRIBUTE.  OR 
DISPENSE  A  CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCE 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  304<a)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  824  (a)'  is  amend 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  or"  at  the  end  of  para 
graph  (2): 

'2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  th<-  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■;  or";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(4)  has  been  excluded  from  participation 
in  the  medicare  program  under  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  pursuant  to  .sec 
tion  1128  of  that  Act  ". 

(b)  Section  304  (b)  of  such  Act  i21  USC 
824  (b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence  In  the 
ca.se  of  a  revocation  or  suspension  made  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ia)<4).  the  Attorney 
General  shall  impose  such  revocation  or  sus 
pension  for  at  least  the  same  period  of  time 
as  the  exclusion  from  medicare  participa 
tion  is  imposed  under  section  1128  of  the 
Social  Security  Act." 

CONFORMING  CHANCES  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Sec  8.  (axD  Section  1126  (a)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  or  other  institution"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow 
ing:  or  other  entity  (other  than  an  individ- 
ual practitioner  or  group  or  practitioners  i 
shall  be  required  to  disclose  to  the  Secretary 
or  to  the  appropriate  State  agency  the 
name  of  any  person  who  has  an  ownership 
or  control  interest  las  defined  in  section 
1124  (aH3))  in  such  entity,  or  is  a  managing 
employee  (as  defined  in  sutisection  (b))  of 
such  entity,  and  who  is  a  person  descril)ed 
in  section  1128  (b)(5) 

(2)  Section  1126  <a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed in  the  second  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services",  and 


(B)  by  striking  out  institution,  organiza- 
tion, or  agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "entity". 

(3)  Section  1126(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  institution,  organization,  or 
agency"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  in  each  instance  "entity". 

(b)  Section  1862(d)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(c>  Section  1862(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"(ei  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  any  item  or  service— 

( 1 )  furnished  by  an  individual  or  entity 
during  the  period  when  such  individual  or 
entity  is  excluded  pursuant  to  .section  1128 
or  1128A  from  participa  ion  in  the  programs 
under  this  title;  and 

(2)  (Other  than  an  emergency  item  or 
service)  furnished  at  the  direction  or  on  the 
prescription  of  a  physician  during  the 
period  when  he  is  excluded  pursuant  to  sec 
tion  1128  or  1128A  from  participation  in  the 
programs  under  this  titl--;". 

'd)(l)  Section  1866(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  1866(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

•(b)(1)  A  provider  of  .services  may  termi- 
nate an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  at  such  time  and  upon  such 
notice  to  the  Secretar>  and  the  public  as 
may  be  provided  in  regulations,  except  that 
notice  of  more  than  6  months  shall  not  be 
required. 

(2)  Tlie  Secretary  may  refuse  lo  enter 
into  or  to  renew  an  agreement  under  Ihi.s 
section,  and  (upon  such  reasonable  notice  to 
the  provider  and  the  puolic  as  may  be  speci- 
fied in  regulations)  may  terminate  an  agree- 
ment under  this  .section,  after  the  Secretary 
has  delermined- 

( A)  that  the  provider  fails  to  comply  sub- 
stantia .y  with  the  prov  sions  of  such  agree- 
ment, or  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
regulations  thereunder,  or 

(B)  that  the  provider  fails  substantially 
to  meet  the  applicable  provisions  of  .section 
1861.  or 

(Ci  pursuant  to  sec  ion  1128  or  1128A 
that  the  provider  of  services  should  be  ex 
eluded  from  participation  in  the  program 
under  this  title 

(3i(A)  Except  as  prrvided  in  paragraph 
(4).  a  termination  of  an  agreement  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  applicable  with  re 
sped  to  Items  or  services  furnished  on  or 
after  the  effectivi'  date  of  such  termination, 
but  payment  may  be  m;ide  for  up  to  thirty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  such  termi 
nation  for 

ID  inpatient  institu  ional  servict's  fur 
nished  to  an  individual  who  was  admitted  lo 
such  institution  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  such  termination,  and 

(in  home  health  .services  or  hospice  care 
furnished  to  an  individual  undi-r  a  plan 
therefor  established  b-fore  the  effective 
date  of  such  terminatior 

(4)(A)  Where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  provider  of  serv  ces  no  longer  com- 
plies substantially  with  the  provisions  of  its 
agreement  under  subseition  (a)(1).  or  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  regulations 
thereunder,  or  with  tie  applicable  provi- 
sions of  .section  1861.  and  further  deter 
mines  that  the  provider's  deficiencies  do  not 
immediately  jeopardiz*  the  health  and 
safety  of  its  patients,  the  Secretary  may.  in 
lieu  of  terminating  immediately  the  agree- 
ment under  this  section,  notify  the  provider 
of  the  deficiencies  that  form  the  basis  of 
the  determination,  and  of  the  date  by  which 
the  deficiencies  must  be  corrected,  which 
dale  may  not  be  later  than  6  months  (or  in 


the  case  of  a  skilled  nursing  facility  one 
year)  after  the  date  of  the  notice  to  the  pro 
vider. 

<B)  During  the  period  established  by  the 
notice  under  subparagraph  (A),  payment 
under  this  title  may  be  made— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  inpatient  services,  only 
for  services  provided  to  an  individual  admit- 
ted to  the  institution  before  thebaic  of  the 
notice,  and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  all  other  services,  only 
for  services  which  were  scheduled  to  be  pro- 
vided (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  in  regula- 
tions) before  the  effective  date  of  the 
notice. 

■(C)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
deficiencies  specified  in  the  notice  have  not 
been  corrected  by  the  deadline  stated  in  the 
notice,  the  Secretary  shall  terminate  the 
agreement  under  this  section,  effective  with 
respect  lo  all  items  and  .services,  as  of  the 
date  by  which  the  deficiencies  were  required 
to  be  corrected. 

(D)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  de- 
termination under  this  paragraph  with  re- 
spect to  a  provider  of  services  until  he  has 
given  the  provider  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  correct  its  deficiencies,  following  the  ini- 
tial determination  that  it  no  longer  substan- 
tially meets  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment, or  of  this  title  and  regulations  there- 
under, or  the  applicable  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1861.  and  following  this  period,  has 
given  reasonable  notice  to  the  public  and 
given  the  provider  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

"(E)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify 
each  appropriate  Slate  agency  which  ad- 
ministers or  supervises  the  administration 
of  a  Stall-  health  care  program  described  in 
section  li28(d)  of  a  determination  under 
this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  any  pro- 
vider of  services,  and  may  require  such 
State  agency  to  make  payment  under  such 
program  lo  the  provider  only  a.s  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).". 

(e)(1)  Section  1866(f)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

(f  I  Any  entity  dissatisfied  with  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Secretary  that  it  is  not  a  pro- 
vider of  services,  or  with  any  determination 
described  in  subsection  (b)(2)  or  (3)(B).  .shall 
be  entitled  lo  a  hearing  thereon  by  the  Sec- 
retary (after  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing)  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
provided  in  .section  205(b).  and  lo  judicial 
review  of  the  Secretary's  final  decision  after 
such  hearing  as  is  provided  in  .section  205(g). 
except  that  an  entity  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
.separate  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
under  both  section  1128  and  this  section 
with  respect  to  a  determination  or  determi- 
nations based  on  ihe  same  underlying 
issues.  " 

(2)  Section  1869(c)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(fi  Title  XVIII  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  a-  the  end  Ihtreof  the  following  new 
section; 

CONDI  riONAL  APPROVAL  OF  PROVIDERS  AND 
OTHER  SUPPLIERS  OF  SERVICES 

Sec.  1888  (a)  In  any  ciuse  where— 

( 1 )  an  individual  or  eijfcjf^'  must  obtain,  as 
a  condition  of  participation  in  the  programs 
under  this  title  or  as  a  condition  of  coverage 
under  this  title  of  items  and  services  fur- 
nished by  such  individual  or  entity,  certifi- 
cation that  it  meets  the  statutory  conditions 
imposed  under  this  title  and  the  additional 
conditions  found  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and 

(2)  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  individ- 
ual or  entity  is  not  in  substantial  compli- 
ance with  such  conditions,  and  also  finds 
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that  the  Individuals  or  entity's  deflciences 
do  not  immediately  jeopardize  the  health 
and  safety  of  patients. 

the  Secretary  may,  in  lieu  of  terminating 
approval  of  the  individual  or  entity,  notify 
the  individual  or  entity  of  the  deficiencies 
that  form  the  basis  of  the  determination, 
and  of  the  date  by  which  the  deficiencies 
must  be  Corrected,  which  date  may  not  be 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
notice  to  the  individual  or  entity. 

(b)  During  the  period  established  by  the 
notice  under  subsection  (a),  payment  under 
this  title  may  be  made— 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  inpatient  services,  only 
for  services  provided  to  an  individual  admit- 
ted to  th*  institution  before  the  date  of  the 
notice,  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  all  other  services,  only 
for  serviaes  which  were  scheduled  to  be  pro- 
vided (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  in  regula- 
tions) before  the  effective  date  of  the 
notice. 
,  (c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
deficiencies  specified  in  the  notice  have  not 
been  corrected  by  the  deadline  stated  in  the 
notice,  the  Secretary  shall  terminate  ap- 
proval o(  the  individual  or  entity,  effective 
with  respect  to  all  items  and  services,  as  of 
the  date  by  which  the  deficiencies  were  re- 
quired to  be  corrected, 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  deter- 
mination under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  individual  or  entity  until  he  has  given 
the  individual  or  entity  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  the  deficiencies,  following 
the  initial  determination  that  it  no  longer 
substantially  meets  the  conditions,  and  fol- 
lowing this  period,  has  given  reasonable 
notice  to  the  public  and  given  the  individual 
or  entity  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

•<e)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify 
each  appropriate  State  agency  which  ad- 
minister* or  supervises  the  administration 
of  a  State,  health  care  program  described  in 
section  1128(d)  of  a  determination  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  individual  or 
entity  and  may  require  such  State  agency  to 
make  payment  under  such  program  to  the 
individuH  or  entity  only  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).". 

(g)  Section  1902(a)(38)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "re- 
spectively."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•  the  information  described  in  section 
U28(b)(7)". 

(h)  Section  1902(a){39)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "bar"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "exclude", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "person"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each 
instance  "individual  or  entity",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  y28A"  after  "section 
1128". 

(i)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
1903(i)  Of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■(1)  writh  respect  to  any  amount  expended 
for  items  or  services  furnished  under  the 
plan  by  any  individual  or  entity  during  the 
period  when  such  individual  or  entity  is  ex- 
cluded pursuant  to  section  1128  or  1128A 
from  participation  in  the  program  under 
this  title;  or 

"(2)  With  respect  to  any  amount  paid  for 
an  item  for  service  (other  than  an  emergen- 
cy item  or  service)  furnished  at  the  direc- 
tion or  on  the  prescription  of  a  physician, 
during  the  period  when  such  physician  is 
excluded  pursuant  to  Section  1128  or  1128A 
from  pBrticipation  In  the  program  under 
this  title:". 


(j)  Section  1903(i)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  or ",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  with  respect  to  any  amount  paid 
under  the  State  plan  to  any  individual  or 
entity  that  has  failed  to  furnish  to  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  request,  information  required 
to  be  furnished  pursuan:  to  this  title  or  title 
XI  or  XVIII,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  is  good  cause  for  such  failure.". 

(k)(l)  Section  1902  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(q)  The  State  agency,  for  good  cause  (in- 
cluding any  reason  for  which  the  Secretary 
could  exclude  such  individual  or  entity  from 
participation  in  the  programs  under  this 
title  or  title  XVIII  pursuant  to  section  1128, 
1128A,  or  1866  (b)),  may  refuse  to  enter  into 
or  may  terminate  any  agreement  with  an  in- 
dividual or  entity  for  purposes  of  participa- 
tion under  the  State  plan,  and  may  refuse 
otherwise  to  approve  or  may  terminate  ap- 
proval of  an  individual  or  entity  for  such 
purposes,". 

(2)  Section  1903  (n)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed, 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  October  1,  1984. 

effective  DATE 

Sec  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  on  October  1,  1984. 


Summary  of  Provisions  Regarding  the  Au- 
thority  OF  THE  Secretary   of   HHS  to 
Sanction  Providers,  Practitioners,  and 
Other  Individuals  Who  Have  Defrauded 
OR  Abused  the  Medicare  or  Medicaid  Pro- 
grams OR  Wjio  Render  Services  Which 
Pail  to  Meet  Professionally  Recognized 
Standards  of  Health  Care 
Since    passage    of    Social    Security    Act 
Amendments  of  1971,  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
(then  HEW)  has  had  the  authority  to  ex- 
clude from   participation   in   the  Medicare 
program,  practitioners  or  other  individuals 
(1)  who  knowingly  submit  false  claims,  (2) 
who   charge    Medicare   substantially    more 
than  their  customary  charges  or  (3)  who 
provide  services  substantially  in  excess  of 
patients'  needs  or  provide  services  of  a  qual- 
ity which  fails  to  meet  professionally  recog- 
nized standards  of  health  care.  Subsequent 
amendments  to  the  Act  ( 1 )  have  created  the 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  exclude  from 
Medicare  individuals  who  are  found  by  a 
Professional    Standards    Review    Organiza- 
tion (now  Peer  Review  Organization)  to  be 
providing  unnecessary  or  substandard  care 
to  program  beneficiaries,  and  (2)  have  man- 
dated the  Secretary  to  suspend  from  partici- 
pation in  both  Medicare  and  Medicaid  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  convicted  of  criminal 
offenses  related   to  their  participation   in 
those  programs. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1983, 
HHS  Secretary  Margaret  Heckler  delegated 
the  authority  to  sanction  practitioners  and 
other  individuals  under  these  statutory  pro- 
visions to  the  Inspector  General.  Since  that 
time,  some  480  sanctions  have  been  imposed 
by  the  Inspector  General,  an  amount  one 
and  one  half  times  the  total  amount  im- 
posed in  the  previous  eleven  years.  With 
this  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  sanc- 
tion activity  has  come  an  increased  aware- 
ness of  certain  loopholes  which  exist  in  the 
sanction  statutes.  One  example  of  such  a 
loophole  is  that  pointed  out  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
which  found  that  the  Department  is  cur- 


rently powerless  to  bar  physicians  or  other 
practitioners  from  program  participation 
based  upon  disciplinary  actions  imposed 
upon  them  by  state  licensing  boards.  Other 
examples  were  noted  in  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's testimony  before  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  on  May  1  of  this  year. 
In  order  to  close  such  loopholes  and  there- 
by increase  the  ability  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs,  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral recommends  the  passage  of  legislation 
granting  the  secretary  of  HHS  the  following 
authorities: 

1.  To  exclude  individuals  or  entities  from 
medicare  or  medicaid  that  have  been  con- 
victed: in  connection  with  (A)  the  delivery 
of  health  care:  or  (B)  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government  program,  of:  Fraud  or  fi- 
nancial abuse:  neglect  or  abuse  of  patients: 
or  unlawful  manufacture,  distribution,  or 
dispensing  of  controlled  substances. 

2.  To  exclude  individuals  or  entities  who 
have  been  sanctioned  or  defrauding  or  abus- 
ing the  medicaid  program  from  participa- 
tion in  the  medicare  program,  and  converse- 
ly to  require  exclusion  from  participation  in 
the  medicaid  program  of  those  excluded 
from  medicare. 

3.  To  exclude  an  entity  from  medicare  and 
medicaid  where  an  owner,  manager  or  direc- 
tor of  that  entity  has  been  convicted  of 
medicare  or  medicaid  or  other  health  relat- 
ed crimes: 

4.  To  exclude  an  entity  from  medicare  and 
medicaid  which  fails  to  make  required  dis- 
closures that  it  is  owned  or  controlled  by  a 
convicted  individual. 

5.  To  exclude  individuals  or  entities  from 
medicare  and  medicaid,  who  engage  in  con- 
duct in  violation  of  the  anti-kickback  provi- 
sion of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

6.  To  exclude  any  individual  or  entity 
from  medicare  and  medicaid  that  fails  to 
grant  immediate  access,  upon  reasonable  re- 
quest, to  the  OIG  for  the  purpose  of  review 
of  records,  documents,  or  other  data  neces- 
sary to  the  IG  in  the  performance  of  his 
statutory  functions, 

7.  To  exclude  any  individual  from  medi- 
care and  medicaid  who  has  obtained  his  or 
her  license  to  practice  based  upon  falsified 
medical  or  educational  credentials. 

8.  To  exclude  practitioners  from  participa- 
tion in  the  medicare  program  based  iipon  a 
peer  review  organization  determination  of 
unnecessary  or  substandard  care  rendered 
to  medicaid  beneficiaries. 

9.  To  mandate  that  individuals  convicted 
of  crimes  related  to  their  participation  in 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs,  be 
suspended  from  participation  in  those  pro- 
grams for  a  period  of  time  not  less  than  five 
years. 

10.  To  exclude  practitioners  and  other  in- 
dividuals from  participation  in  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs  based  upon  the  dis- 
ciplinary actions  of  State  licensing  boards, 

11.  To  require,  as  a  condition  of  participa- 
tion in  the  medicaid  program,  that  State  li- 
censing boards  inform  the  Secretary  of  all 
sanctions  imposed  upon  health  care  practi- 
tioners under  their  jurisdiction  and  of  all 
surrenders  of  licenses  to  that  board. 

EXCLUDE  PHYSICIANS  CONVICTED  OF  FRAUD  OR 
OFFENSES  RELATED  TO  THE  DELIVERY  OF 
HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES  FROM  MEDICARE  AND 
MEDICAID  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION 

/,  Proposal 

To  permit  the  Secretary  to  exclude  from 

the  Medicare  program  and  to  require  States 

to  exclude  from  the  Medicaid  program  any 

physician  or  health  care  practitioner  con- 
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vicled  in  connection  with  the  delivery  of 
health  services  or  in  connection  with  any 
act  or  omission  in  a  program  operated  by  or 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  Federal, 
State  or  local  government  agency,  if  such 
conviction  is  for:  ( 1 )  the  felony  of  fraud,  em- 
t>ezzlement.  breach  of  fiduciary  responsibil- 
ity, or  other  similar  felony  offenses  related 
to  financial  abuse:  (2)  a  felony  or  misde- 
meanor related  to  criminal  neglect  or  abuse 
of  patients:  or  (3)  any  conviction  under  Fed- 
eral and  State  law  for  unlawful  manufac- 
ture or  delivery  of  a  controlled  substance. 
//.  Goal 

The  proposal  would  increase  the  Secre- 
tary's ability  to  protect  the  financial  integri- 
ty of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs, 
and  to  protect  t>eneficiaries  from  harmful  or 
inferior  quality  services. 

///.  Currtnt  laic  and  problems 

Section  1128  of  the  Social  Security  Act  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  suspend  from 
Medicare  program  participation,  and  in- 
struct States  to  suspend  from  Medicaid  par- 
ticipation, any  health  care  professional  who 
is  convicted  of  a  crime  related  to  participa- 
tion in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. The  Secretary  al.so  has  the  authority 
under  Section  1862(d)  to  exclude  from  Medi- 
care program  participation— and.  conse- 
quently, to  prohibit  reimbursement  under 
the  Medicaid  program— any  person  based  on 
a  determination  that  such  person  has:  ( 1 1 
made  a  false  statement  or  representation  in 
applying  for  Medicare  reimbursement:  i2) 
requested  Medicare  payment  in  excess  of 
the  person's  reasonable  charges  or  cost:  or 
(3)  furnished  medically  unnecessary  or  sub- 
standard services  to  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

Existing  exclusion  authority  has  been  con- 
strued as  extending  only  to  health  care 
practitioners  who  are  convicted  of  crimes  in- 
volving acts  or  omissions  in  connection  with 
Medicare  or  Medicaid  participation.  Finan- 
cial crimes  <such  as  embezzlement),  criminal 
neglect,  or  controlled  substances  violations 
committed  independently  of  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs  are  not  included  as 
a  basis  for  exclusion  in  the  current  law 
IV.  Justification 

Individuals  who  commit  crimes  such  as 
those  enumerated  above  are  likely  to 
commit  the  same  crimes  against  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  as  well.  Consequently,  the 
Secretary  should  be  given  the  authority  to 
use  information  concerning  persons  who 
have  committed  such  crimes  as  a  basis  for 
exclusion  from  future  participation  in  Medi 
care  and  Medicaid. 

EXCLUDE  THOSE  WHO  DEFRAUD  OR  ABUSE  THE 
MEDICAID  PROGRAM  PROM  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  MEDICARE  PROGRAM 

/.  Proposal 

To  allow  the  Secretary  to  exclude  any 
person  from  reimbursement  or  terminate  a 
provider  agreement  under  Title  XVIII 
whenever  a  sanction  was  imposed  by  the 
State  Medicaid  agency  on  a  provider,  practi- 
tioner or  supplier  of  services  who  has  de- 
frauded or  abused  the  Title  XIX  program. 
Section  1862(d)  relating  to  exclusions  and 
Section  1866(b)  relating  to  terminations 
would  t>e  amended  to  add  this  new  author- 
ity. 

//.  Goal 

To  strengthen  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  protect  the  Medicare  program  from  fraud 
or  abuse  by  providing  that  whenever  a  State 
Medicaid  agency  sanctions  a  party  who  has 
defrauded  or  abused  the  Medicaid  program 
then  the  Secretary  may  exclude  the  party 
from  Medicare. 


///.  Current  taw  and  problems 

The  Secretary  has  the  authority  under 
Section  1862(d)  to  exclude  from  Medicare 
program  reimbursement,  any  person  who 
he/she  determines  has  committed  certain 
acts  of  fraud  or  abuse  against  the  Medicare 
program.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  has  the 
authority  under  Section  1866(b)  to  termi- 
nate a  prov.der  agreement  based  on  a  deter- 
mination that  the  provider  committed  speci- 
fied acts  of  fraud  or  abuse. 

Most  State  Medicaid  agencies  have  the  au- 
thority to  terminate  the  Medicaid  program 
participation  of  any  party  which  they  deter- 
mine has  defrauded  or  abused  the  Medicaid 
program.  Recently,  the  Secretary  approved 
regulations  which  require  all  State  agencies 
to  establish  these  sanction  procedures. 

Under  current  law.  the  Secretary  s  deter- 
mination to  exclude  or  terminate  from  Med- 
icare must  be  based  solely  on  evidence  that 
the  person  defrauded  or  abused  the  Medi- 
care program.  The  Secretary,  therefore,  is 
not  permitted  to  consider  the  evidence  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  or  State  agen- 
cies concerning  fraud  or  abuse  sanctions  im- 
posed on  persons  under  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram. The  new  proposal  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Secretary's  authority  under  Sec- 
tion 1128  which  provid'»s  that  whenever  an 
individual  has  been  convicted  of  either  Med- 
icare or  Medicaid  violations  that  party  must 
be  suspended  from  both  programs. 
IV.  Justification 

During  fiscal  year  1981.  State  Medicaid 
agencies  imposed  term:nations  on  132  pro- 
viders due  to  fraud  or  ibuse.  Most  of  these 
providers  continue  to  participate  in  Medi- 
care. 

A  Medicare  sanction  under  this  new  au- 
thority would  be  impo.sed  where  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  Medicaid  violation 
was  of  sufficient  severity  to  justify  a  Medi- 
care sanction. 

AUTHORIZE  THE  SECRETARY  TO  REFUSE  TO 
ENTER  INTO  A  PROVIDER  AGREEMENT  WITH 
AND/OR  EXCLUDE  FRCM  PARTICIPATION  IN 
MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID.  ANY  ENTITY  WHOSE 
MANAGERS.  DIRECTORS-.  OR  OWNERS  HAVE 
BEEN  CONVICTED  OF  FHAUD  RELATED  TO  THE 
DELIVERY  OF  HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES  OR  WHO 
FAIL  TO  MAKE  REQUIRED  DISCLOSURES  AS  TO 
OWNERSHIP  OR  CONTROL  BY  A  CONVICTED  IN- 
DIVIDUAL 

/.  Proposal 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  to  refuse  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  hospital, 
nursing  facility,  or  other  provider  whenever 
It  Is  determined  that  a  person  who  has 
direct  or  Indirect  ownership  or  controlling 
interest  of  5  percent  c^r  more  in  the  entity, 
or  who  is  an  officer,  director,  agent,  or  man- 
aging employee  (as  defined  in  section 
1126(a)  of  the  Act  i  of  the  entity  has  been 
convicted  of  fraud,  find  to  exclude  from 
Medicare  and  Medicfiid  participation  any 
other  entity  which  has  a  convicted  individ- 
ual in  such  a  capacity  or  who  fall  to  disclose 
such  ownership  of  control. 
//  Coal 

To  enable  the  Secreiary  to  refuse  to  allow 
program  participation  to  providers  and  sup- 
pliers who  are  owned,  controlled,  or  operat- 
ed by  an  Individual  »  no  has  been  convicted 
of  fraud  (e.g  defrauding  health  insurance 
companies,  or  defrauding  other  federal, 
state,  or  local  government  programs). 
///.  Current  law  and  problems 

Section  1866<a)(3)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  refu.se  to  «-nter  into  or  renew  a 
Medicare  agreement  with  a  provider  of  serv- 
ices if  any  person  who  has  a  direct  or  Indi- 


rect ownership  of  controlling  interest  of  5 
percent  or  more  in  such  provider  or  who  is 
an  officer,  director,  agent,  or  managing  em- 
ployee of  such  provider  has  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  related  to  his/her  involvement  in 
the  title  XVIII.  XIX,  or  XX  programs.  Sec- 
tion 1903(n)  of  the  Act  provides  that  the 
State  agencies  have  these  rights  with  re- 
spect to  Medicaid  provider  agreements. 

In  recent  years,  the  Department  has  dis- 
covered situations  in  which  individuals  con- 
victed of  fraud  have  t>ecome  involved  in 
owning,  operating,  or  managing  health  care 
providers  and  suppliers.  Such  individuals 
are  attracted  by  the  large  sums  of  money 
t)cing  reimbursed  under  the  federal  health 
care  programs. 

Under  our  current  authorities  the  Depart- 
ment may  not  refuse  to  allow  providers  who 
are  controlled  by  these  convicted  individuals 
to  participate  in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs.  Rather  the  Department  must 
incur  the  expense  of  closely  monitoring  the 
activities  of  these  providers  and  suppliers.  If 
violations  are  found,  the  Department  must 
incur  the  additional  expenses  associated 
with  Investigations,  sanction  proceeding, 
trials,  and  appeals.  Any  provider  or  supplier 
who  is  adversely  affected  by  the  Secretay's 
decision  not  to  enter  into  an  agreement  or 
to  exclude  under  this  authority  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  contest  the  findings. 

IV.  Justification 
We  believe  that  enabling  providers  or  sup- 
pliers which  are  controlled,  owned,  or  oper- 
ated by  individuals  who  have  been  previous- 
ly convicted  of  fraud  to  participate  in  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  results  in 
a  waste  of  the  Department's  resources  and 
makes  the  programs  more  vulnerable  to 
fraud.  The  Secretary  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  refuse  to  enter  into  a  provider 
agreement  with  providers  who  are  owned, 
controlled,  or  operated  by  such  individuals 
and  to  exclude  suppliers  who  are  so  owned, 
controlled  or  operated. 

SECRETARY'S  AUTHORITY  TO  EXCLUDE  PRACTI- 
TIONERS. PROVIDERS  AND  SUPPLIERS  WHO 
ENCAGE  IN  UNLAWFUL  KICKBACKS  FROM  PAR- 
TICIPATION IN  THE  MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 
PROGRAMS 

/.  Proposal 

To  provide  authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
exclude  health  care  practitioners,  providers, 
and  suppliers  who  engage  in  conduct  pro- 
hibited by  §U877(b)  and  1909(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  from  participation  in 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs. 

//.  Goals 
To  give  the  Secretary  a  more  effective 
means  of  halting  illicit  remuneration  in  the 
health  care  industry  and  professions  and  to 
provide  a  means  by  which  the  Department 
and  health  care  providers  may  obtain  adju- 
dication of  the  scope  of  the  anti-kickback 
provisions  without  criminal  trial. 

///,  Current  law  and  problems 
■  Since  1972.  it  has  been  a  federal  criminal 
offense  to  offer,  .solicit,  or  receive  kickbacks, 
rebates,  or  bribes  for  referrals  of  patients  or 
buslne.ss  paid  for  with  Medicare  or  Medicaid 
funds  under  §§  1877  and  1909  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Congress  broadened  these  pro- 
visions significantly  in  1977.  and,  at  the 
same  time  created  two  rather  broad  excep- 
tions: one  for  payment  by  an  employer  to  a 
bona  fide  employee,  another  for  discounts 
disclosed  and  appropriately  reflected  in  the 
costs  or  charges  claimed  from  the  program. 
There  have  been  very  few  prosecutions 
under   these   provisions,    and   the   Depart- 
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ment's  attempts  to  interest  prosecutors  in 
pursuing  such  cases  frequently  have  proven 
unsuccessful.  As  with  the  civil  money  penal- 
ty authority  recently  granted  the  Secretary, 
the  reluctance  of  U.S.  Attorneys  to  pros- 
ecute any  but  those  cases  Involving  sut>stan- 
tial  amounts  of  money  or  which  warrant  im- 
prisonment argues  for  independent  Depart- 
mental enforcement  authority.  Heightened 
competition  among  all  elements  of  the 
health  care  industry  has  made  more  attrac- 
tive the  practices  proscribed  by  these  provi- 
sions, and  the  numt>er  of  complaints  and  in- 
quiries concerning  proposed  business  deals 
to  the  Department  have  Increased  sharply. 

Because  the  current  statutes  are  criminal, 
the  Depfirtment  is  not  free  to  Issue  regula- 
tions or  guidelines  interpreting  them.  Given 
the  very  broad  sweep  of  the  statutes  and 
the  scarcity  of  prosecutions  thereunder, 
health  car  providers  have  looked  to  the  De- 
partment in  vain  for  definitive  guidance. 

Currently,  the  Department  lacks  any  en- 
forcement mechanism  by  which  it  can  re- 
spond to  this  situation  independently  of  the 
Departitent  of  Justice.  This  proposal  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  Department  authority 
t>oth  to  litigate  these  issues  in  a  non-crimi- 
nal setting  and  to  issue  regulations  inter- 
preting the  statute's  scope. 

IV.  Justification 

If  the  Secretary  were  given  this  authority, 
along  wfth  the  resources  necessary  to  imple- 
ment it,  she  could  issue  regulations  or  guide- 
lines interpreting  the  reach  of  the  anti-kick- 
back provisions  auid  could  obtain  relatively 
swift  review  of  her  interpretations,  which 
would  deter  more  effectively  similar  illegal 
practices  and  further  define  the  boundaries 
of  fair  Competition  for  the  health  care  in- 
dustry. 

ESTABLISH  REFUSAL  TO  ALLOW  ACCESS  TO  FEDER- 
AL SUaVEY  TEAMS  AND  FEDERAL  INVESTIGA- 
TORS AS  A  BASIS  FOR  TERMINATING  OR  SANC- 
TIONING THE  PROVIDER  AGREEMENT  UNDER 
MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 

/.  Proposal 
Allow  termination  of  the  provider  agree- 
ment or  imposition  of  an  intermediate  sanc- 
tion when  any  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
vider, including  an  accredited  hospital,  re- 
fuses access  to  a  Federal  survey  team  or  a 
Inspector  General  Investigation  team. 
Amend  Section  1866(b)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  establish  such  refusal  as  a  basis 
for  termination  or  sanction. 

//.  Goal 
To  allow  immediate  inspection  when  seri- 
ous allegations  have  l>een  made  against  a 
provider  of  services. 

///.  Current  law  and  problem 
Under  current  law  and  regulations  partici- 
pating facilities  may  refuse  immediate 
access  to  Federal  surveys.  If  the  facility 
grants  access  within  15  days  no  punitive 
action  can  be  taken.  Denying  access  to  a 
Federal  survey  team  can  prevent  immediate 
follow-up  on  a  complaint.  Current  law  does 
not  requires  immediate  access  be  afforded 
to  Inspector  General  investigators. 
IV.  Justification 

It  would  enable  Federal  survey  teams  to 
better  meet  their  monitoring  responsibil- 
ities. Regional  Office  surveyors  would  l>e 
able  to  act  prompty  when  serious  allega- 
tions are  made  against  a  facility.  Similarly  it 
would  enable  fraud  investigations  teams  to 
carry  out  their  tasks  efficiently  and  with  no 
interference  from  the  facility,  when  there  is 
reason  to  be.ieve  records  may  be  altered  or 
destroyed. 


FALSIFICATION  OF  MEDICAL  CREDENTIALS 

/.  Proposal 

To  permit  the  Secretary  to  exclude  from 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  participation  indi- 
viduals who  falsify  their  medical  creden- 
tials. 

//.  GoaZ 

To  strengthen  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  protect  the  program  and  its  beneficiaries 
from  treatment  by  individuals  who  have  ob- 
tained their  licenses  to  practice  medicine 
based  on  falsified  credentials. 

///.  Current  law  and  problem 

Recently,  certain  media  reports  have  di- 
rected public  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
significant  number  of  physicians  have  falsi- 
fied their  medical  credentials  and  were 
granted  licenses  to  practice  medicine  based 
on  these  credentials.  Under  existinr  author- 
ity the  Secretary  may  levy  sanctions  and 
penalties  against  such  an  individual  if  the 
party  submits  claims  for  Medicare  or  Medic- 
aid reimbursement.  However,  there  is  no  au- 
thority to  levy  sanctions  prior  to  the  time 
that  the  individual  submits  a  claim.  There  is 
also  no  authority  to  levy  sanctions  when  an 
individual  has  a  valid  license  to  practice  one 
medical  discipline  but  falsifies  credentials 
for  another  medical  specialty. 

Our  concerns  with  respect  to  the  existing 
authorities  are  two  fold.  First,  program 
beneficiaries  are  now  at  risk  of  being  treat- 
ed by  individuals  who  should  not  have  been 
granted  a  license  to  practice.  Secondly,  at 
present  we  must  wait  until  the  individual 
commits  program  fraud  before  we  are  able 
to  impose  sanctions  or  penalties. 

We  propose  that  the  Secretary  be  given 
the  authority  to  exclude  individuals  who 
have  falsified  their  mediCal  credentials. 
IV.  Justification 

The  authority  to  exclude  individuals  who 
falsify  medical  credentials  would  improve 
the  Secretary's  ability  to  protect  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  programs  from  program 
fraud  and  would  protect  beneficiaries  by  ex- 
cluding individuals  who  are  unqualified  to 
practice  medicine. 

EXCLUSIONS  BASED  ON  MEDICAID  VIOLATIONS 

/.  Proposal 

To  expand  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
levy  administrative  sanctions  based  on  a  de- 
termination by  a  Peer  Review  Organization 
(PRO). 

//.  Goal 

To  strengthen  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  protect  the  Medicare  program  from  abuse 
by  permitting  the  Secretary  to  exclude  pro- 
viders from  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
based  on  a  PRO  determination  that  an  indi- 
vidual or  institution  abused  either  Medicare, 
or  Medicaid  programs. 

///.  Current'law  and  problems 

Section  1160(a),  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  (TEFRA),  provided  that  the 
obligations  of  health  care  professionals  and 
providers  referred  to  in  this  section  applied 
to  services  provided  under  title  XVIII  and 
title  XIX  of  the  Act.  TEFRA  transferred 
these  requirements  to  section  1156  and  de- 
leted all  references  to  obligations  of  health 
care  professionals  when  the  PRO  has  a  con- 
tract to  perform  title  XIX  medical  review. 
The  effect  of  this  change  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  unable  to  use  PRO  developed  evi- 
dence that  the  health  care  professional  or 
provider  abused  th(>  Medicaid  program  as 
the  basis  for  a  sanction  under  section 
1156(b)  of  the  Act  and  is  also  unable  to  bar 
incompetent  physicians  from  participating 


in  the  Medicaid  program.  As  a  result,  sanc- 
tion decisions  must  be  based  solely  on  Medi- 
care violations  and  are  effective  only  as  to 
the  Medicare  program. 

IV.  Justification 
This  authority  will  make  it  easier  for 
PROS  who  have  title  XIX  review  responsi- 
bility to  develop  evidence  which  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  sanction  against  providers  who 
abuse  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  will 
permit  the  Secretary  to  take  more  effective 
action  against  such  providers. 

SECRETARY'S  AUTHORITY  TO  SUSPEND  CONVICT- 
ED PERSONS  FROM  MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 
FOR  A  MINIMUM  PERIOD  OF  FIVE  YEARS 

/.  Proposal 

To  require  the  Secretary  to  bar  a  physi- 
cian or  other  individual  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  offense  related  to  his 
participation  in  the  delivery  of  medical  care 
or  services  under  title  XVIII,  XIX.  or  XX 
from  participation  in  the  Medicare  program 
for  a  minimum  of  five  years. 
//.  Goal 

To  establish  a  uniform  benchmark  for  sus- 
pension periods  which  is  lengthy  enough  to 
ensure  that  convicted  persons  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time,  both  to  protect  the  program 
from  further  vulnerability  to  fraud  and 
abuse  and  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  similar 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  other  individuals. 
///.  Current  law  and  problems 

Section  1128(a)(1)  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  bar  physicians  or  other  individ- 
uals who  she  determines  have  been  convict- 
ed of  a  criminal  offense  related  to  the  deliv- 
ery of  medical  care  or  services  under  title 
XVIII,  XIX,  or  XX  from  participation  in 
the  Medicare  program.  Under  current  law, 
the  secretary  has  discretion  to  set  any 
period  that  she  determines  is  reasonable  for 
the  suspension.  Section  11128(d)  provides  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge  for  any  person  who  is  the 
subject  of  an  adverse  determination  under 
this  section. 

Because  there  is  currently  no  mandatory 
minimum  suspension  period,  convicted  per- 
sons have  little  incentive  to  accept  the  sus- 
pension period  as  reasonable  and  very  often 
request  a  hearing  on  the  length  of  the  sus- 
pension period  imposed  by  the  Department, 
however  short  that  period  may  be.  To  some 
convicted  persons,  even  a  one-year  or  two- 
year  suspension  period  has  seemed  unrea- 
sonable and  has  been  appealed  to  an  ALJ. 

In  addition,  because  ALJ's  have  no  bench- 
mark to  aid  them  In  evaluating  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  Department's  suspensions, 
there  is  a  lack  of  consistency  and  uniformity 
throughout  the  country  in  the  length  of 
suspensions  upheld  by  ALJ's.  Because  ALJ's 
are  free  to  reduce  the  suspension  periods  es- 
tablished by  the  Department  and  are  not 
constrained  by  a  minimum  statutory  sus- 
pension period,  many  convicted  persons  are 
suspended  for  minimal  periods  of  time. 
Under  the  Secretary's  current  authority,  if 
an  ALJ  reduces  a  suspension  period  below 
five  years  the  Department  must  allow  the 
convicted  person  to  apply  for  reinstatement 
at  that  earlier  point  in  time,  although  the 
Inspector  General  believes  that  five  years 
should  be  the  minimum  suspension  period 
following  a  conviction. 

IV.  Justification 

We  believe  that  a  statutory  five-year  mini- 
mum suspension  period  would  save  sul)stan- 
tial  Departmental  resources  by  reducing  the 
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number  of  administrative  hearings,  and 
would  more  clearly  indicate  to  ALJs  and  to 
those  who  participate  in  the  delivery  of 
medical  care  or  services  under  the  Federal 
medical  programs  the  seriousness  with 
which  a  conviction  is  viewed  and  the  scope 
of  the  sanction  which  Is  appropriate 

SECRCTARYS    AUTHORITY    TO    SUSPEND    PRACTI 
TIONERS   FROM    MEDICARE   AND   MEDICAID   PAR 
TICIPATION    BASED    ON    THE    ACTION    OF    STATE 
LICENSING  BOARDS 

/  Proposal 
To  allow  the  Secretary  to  suspend  health 
care  practitioners  from  Medicare  participa 
tlon  when  slate  licensing  boards  suspend  or 
revoke  a  practitioners  license  to  practice, 
place  a  practitioner  on  probation,  repri 
mand  a  practitioner,  or  when  a  practitioner 
has  surrendered  his  or  her  licen.se  to  the 
board  for  cause.  When  lhe.se.  or  any  other 
sanction  actions  occur,  the  Secretary  will 
have  the  authority  to  order  a  Medicare  sus 
pension  after  a  reiiew  of  the  state  boards 
action.  Further,  the  Secretary  will  have  the 
authority  to  require  state  Medicaid  agencies 
to  suspend  the  physician  from  Medicaid  par 
ticipation  during  the  period  of  the  Medicare 
suspension. 

II  Goal 
To  protect  Medicare  and  Medicaid  l>enefi 
ciaries  from  practitioners  who  have  been 
sanctioned  by  one  state  licensing  board,  but 
have  moved  to  another  state  to  continue 
practicing. 

///  Current  Law  and  Problems 
Under  existing  law  the  Secretary  has  the 
authority  to  exclude  practitioners  from 
Medicare  if  they  have  submitted  false 
claims,  have  overulilized  or  abused  the  pro 
gram,  have  failed  to  provide  care  of  a  qual- 
ity meeting  professionally  recognized  stand- 
ards of  health  care,  or  have  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  related  to  their  participation  m 
Medicare  or  Medicaid.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  state  agencies  to  exclude 
a  practitioner  from  Medicaid  participation  if 
a  civil  money  penalty  has  been  imposed  on  a 
practitioner  for  filing  false  claims  in  the 
Medicare  or  Medicare  program,  or  if  he  or 
she  has  been  convicted  of  a  prograni-related 
crime. 

Existing  law  provides  the  Secretary  no 
specific  authority  to  sanction  practitioners 
who  have  been  sanctioned  by  a  state  licens- 
ing l>oard.  Thus,  practitioners  who  have 
been  sanctioned  by  state  licensing  boards 
for  actions  affecting  the  quality  of  care  they 
provide,  (e.g.  malpractice,  alcohol  or  drug 
abuse),  or  because  of  criminal  convictions 
not  related  to  Medicare  or  Medicaid  (e.g. 
drug  trafficking  or  sales,  private  insurance 
fraud),  may  move  to  another  state  and  con- 
tinue to  provide  health  care  for  Medicaid 
and  Medicare  l)eneficiaries.  The  De^jart- 
ment  is  powerless  to  exclude  such  practi 
tioners  from  the  programs  based  on  state  li- 
censing t>oard  action. 

/v.  Justification 
Existing  law  is  inadequate  to  protect  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid  t>eneficiaries  from  prac- 
titioners who  have  t)een  sanctioned  by  a 
state  licensing  board,  but  have  moved  to  an- 
other state  to  practice.  Statutory  authority 
that  would  allow  the  Secretary  to  take  sanc- 
tion against  health  care  practitioners  based 
on  state  licensing  board  action  would 
remedy  this  deficiency  in  the  law.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  better  able  to  protect  pro- 
gram beneficiaries  from  practitioners  who 
may  be  unfit  to  practice  and  to  protect  the 
programs  themselves  from  practitioners 
who  may  abuse  them. 


STATE  LICENSING  BOARB  REPORTING  Of  SANC- 
TION ACTIONS  TAKEN  AGAINST  HEALTH  CARE 
PRACTITIONERS 

/.  Proposal 

To  require  state  licensing  boards  to 
inform  the  Secretary  of  sanction  actions 
they  ha\e  taken  against  health  care  practi- 
tioners. The  boards  would  be  required  to 
report  all  t>pes  of  sanction  action  taken,  in- 
cluding the  revocation  or  suspension  of  a 
practitioners  licen.se.  placing  a  pracUtioner 
on  probation,  or  reprimanding  a  practition- 
er. In  addition,  stale  licensing  boards  would 
be  required  to  inform  the  Secretary  when  a 
practitioner  has  sur-endered  his  or  her  li- 
cense to  the  board  or  when  a  practitioner 
leaves  the  boards  uri.sdiction  during  the 
pendency  ol  disciplinary  action 
//.  Goals 

in>  To  aid  the  Secietary  in  protecting  the 
Medicare  and  Medic:iid  programs  and  their 
beneficiaries  from  practitioners  who  have 
been  sanctioned  b.v  one  state  licensing 
board  but  have  mo\ed  to  another  state  to 
practice. 

(b»  To  provide  the  Secretary  with  infor- 
mation on  state  licensing  board  sanction  ac- 
tions .so  that  the  Department's  Health  Care 
Violations  Information  System  will  be  an  ef- 
fective and  complete  clearinghouse  for 
public  information  on  practitioners  ex- 
cluded from  health  care  related  programs. 
///.  Current  Law  and  Problems 

Currently,  the  Secretary  has  no  way  of 
knowing  when  state  licensing  boards  take 
sanction  actions  against  health  care  practi- 
tioners who  participate  in  the  Medicare 
and  or  Medicaid  programs.  Thus,  without 
notice  to  the  Secretary,  practitioners  who 
have  been  subject  to  state  board  action  for 
reasons  such  as  malpractice,  drug  or  alcohol 
abuse,  or  private  insurance  fraud,  may 
simply  move  to  another  state  and  continue 
to  practice  in  federal  health  care  programs. 

The  Secretary's  lack  of  information  about 
state  licensing  board  sanctions  against  prac- 
titioners will  hamper  Departmental  efforts 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  Health  Care 
Program  Violations  Information  System. 
The  system  is  aimed  at  providing  a  clearing- 
house for  public  information  on  practition- 
ers excluded  from  health  care  related  pro- 
grams. This  purpose  cannot  be  completely 
fulfilled  unless  the  Secretary  has  all  rele- 
vant information,  including  information  on 
practitioners  who  have  been  sanctioned  by 
state  licensing  boards. 

IV.  Juitification 

Existing  law  is  inf.dequate  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams and  to  protect  program  beneficiaries 
from  practitioners  who  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  one  state  licensing  board,  but 
have  moved  to  another  state  to  continue 
practicing.  The  Secretary  cannot  act  to  ex- 
clude from  Medicare  practitioners  who  have 
been  sanctioned  by  state  boards,  unless  she 
is  given  notice  of  such  sanction  actions.  This 
reporting  proposal,  ilong  with  another  leg- 
islative proposal  that  would  given  the  Secre- 
tary authority  to  sanction  Medicare-Medic- 
aid  practitioners  based  on  state  licensing 
board  action,  would  remedy  current  defi- 
ciencies in  the  law.  Together,  these  propos- 
als would  enable  the  Secretary  to  protect 
program  beneficiaries  from  practitioners 
who  may  be  unfit  to  practice  and  to  protect 
the  programs  themselves  from  practitioners 
who  may  abuse  them.  In  addition,  the  re- 
porting requirements  will  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  an  effective  and  complete 
Health  Care  Program  Violations  Informa- 
tion system. 


Summary  of  Provisions  Regarding  the  Au- 
thority OF  THE  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  To  Impose  Civil  Mone- 
tary Penalties 

In  1981.  Congre.ss  enacted  the  Civil  Mone- 
tary Penalty  (CMP)  statute  (42  U.S.C. 
5  1320a  7a),  which  provides  an  administra- 
tive mechanism  to  obtain  money  assess- 
ments and  penalties  against  health  care 
practitioners  and  other  providers  who  file 
false  or  otherwise  improper  claims.  Where 
such  persons  have  failed  to  render  an  item 
or  service  as  claimed,  they  can  be  liable  for 
up  to  twice  the  amount  claimed  for  that 
item  or  service  as  an  assessment  and  a  pen- 
alty of  up  to  $2,000  per  item  or  service  im- 
properly claimed.  The  statute  requires  the 
Department  to  prove  that  such  person 
knows  or  has  reason  to  know"  that  the 
services  were  not  provided  as  claimed. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  regulations 
establishing  the  procedures  for  administer- 
ing the  statute  in  1983,  approximately  five 
million  dollars  has  been  recovered  from 
health  care  practitioners  and  other  provid- 
ers who  have  filed  such  false  or  improper 
claims. 

However,  it  has  become  clear  that  several 
technical  amendments  are  need  to  plug 
loopholes  in  the  CMP  statute.  The  following 
proposals  are  designed  to:  (1)  correct  appar- 
ent oversights  in  the  drafting  of  the  original 
statute;  and.  (2)  give  the  Department  au- 
thority which  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
agencies  which  administer  civil  anti-fraud 
statutes,  such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission: 

1.  Permit  unified  judicial  review  of  the  im- 
position of  monetary  penalties  and  assess- 
ments, and  medicare  and  medicaid  suspen- 
sions imposed  under  the  CMP  statute; 

2.  Provide  for  subpoena  power  in  all  CMP 
hearings  (not  just  in  those  involved  medi- 
care); 

3.  Provide  monetary  penalties  and  assess- 
ments for  claims  submitted  after  the  date  of 
exclusion  from  medicare  and  medicaid  pur- 
suant to  a  peer  review  organization  determi- 
nation; 

4.  Increase  State  share  of  CMP  recoveries 
to  encourage  State  investigation  and  refer- 
ral of  medicaid  fraud  cases; 

5.  Clarify  that  the  scope  of  the  CMP  stat- 
ute includes  double  billing  and  false  medical 
credentials; 

6.  Provide  a  six  year  statute  of  limitations 
for  CMP  actions;  and 

7.  Provide  authority  to  seek  an  injunction 
in  U.S.  district  court  to  preserve  the  assets 
of  a  CMP  respondent,  where  that  respond- 
ent may  dissipate  or  conceal  his  assets. 

unification  of  judicial  review  of  civil 

monetary  penalty  sanctions 

/  Proposal 

To  unify  the  appellate  procedures  pertain- 
ing to  the  imposition  of  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid suspensions  under  section  1128(b)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Civil  Mone- 
tary Penalty  statute. 

//.  Goal 

To  provide  for  unified  judicial  review  re- 
garding the  imposition  of  civil  monetary 
penalties  and  assessments,  and  suspensions 
from  Medicare  and  Medicaid  imposed  as  a 
consequence  thereof. 

IIlMCurrent  law  and  problems 

Section  1128(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
authorizes  suspensions  from  Medicare  based 
on  the  imposition  of  civil  monetary  penal- 
ties and  assessments.  The  Secretary  is  re- 
quired   to    direct    the    appropriate    State 
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agency  to  take  concurrent  action  with 
regard  to  the  suspension  of  the  individual 
from  participation  in  Medicaid.  Parties  sub- 
ject to  stispension  under  section  1128(b) 
may  ultimately  appeal  any  adverse  determi- 
nation to  the  United  SUtes  District  Court. 

Under  section  1128A,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized t»  impose  civil  monetary  penalties 
and  assessments  for  the  filing  of  false  or 
otherwise  improper  claims.  Parties  subject 
to  such  penalties  may  ultimately  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 

Thus,  judicial  appeal  proceedings  of  sus- 
pension and  civil  monetary  penalty  determi- 
nations are  presently  separate.  These  sepa- 
rate appellate  tracks  create  needless  compli- 
cations and  could  result  In  substantial  dupli- 
cation of  effort.  Further,  persons  who  are 
subject  to  both  suspension  and  civil  mone- 
tary penalties  presumably  desire  to  resolve 
all  potential  liabilities  at  one  time.  Thus, 
legislation  combining  judicial  appeal  proce- 
dures in  connection  with  suspension  and 
civil  monetary  penalty  determinations  is 
needed. 

IV.  Justification 
This  change  is  intended  to  remedy  an  ap- 
parent oversight  in  drafting  the  legislation 
giving    the    Secretary    the    authority    to 
impose  civil  monetary  penalties. 

Unification  of  appellate  procedures  offers 
the  government  the  benefit  of  efficient  pro- 
cedures and  respondents  the  opportunity  to 
avoid  costly,  fragmented  appeal  processes. 
expansion  of  subpoena  authority  in  civil 
Monetary  penalty  hearings 
/.  Proposal 
To  expand  subpoena  authority  in  connec- 
tion  with   Civil   Monetary   Penalty  (CMP) 
hearings  to  cases  other  than  Medicare  cases. 
//.  Goals 
To  grant  subpoena  authority  In  Civil  Mon- 
etary Penally  hearings  similar  to  that  avail- 
able under  title  XVIII  (Medicare)  (42  U.S.C. 
139511)  for  testimony  or  evidence. 

lU.  Current  law  and  problems 
Authority  presently  exists  in  CMP  pro- 
ceedings to  subpioena  evidence  and  witnesses 
only  under  title  XVIIl.  Access  to  evidence 
and  witnesses  in  connection  with  Medicaid 
and  Maternal  and  Child  Health  program 
violations  is  also  expected  to  be  needed  to 
properly  determine  whether  civil  monetary 
penalties  should  be  imposed.  The  Depart- 
ment does  not,  however,  have  subpoena  au- 
thority With  respect  to  those  programs.  Re- 
medial legislation  is  needed. 

IV.  Justification 
This  change  is  intended  to  remedy  an  ap- 
parent Q^•ersighl  in  drafting  the  legislation 
giving    the    Secretary    the    authority    to 
impose  civil  monetary  penalties. 

The  requested  subpoena  authority  for 
CMP  hearings  would  be  In  harmony  with 
the  existing  subpoena  authority  under  title 
XVIII  and  would  help  ensure  the  efficacy  of 
administrative  hearings  involving  civil  mon- 
etary penalties. 

providing  civil  monetary  penalties  for 
claims  submitted  after  the  date  of  ex- 
clusion from  medicare  and  medicaid  pur- 
suant to  section  1 1S6  of  the  social  secu- 
rity Arr 

I  /.  Proposal 

To  reflect  in  the  Civil  Monetary  Penalties 
(CMP)  statute  the  new  sanction  authority 
provided  for  in  section  1156  of  the  Act.  i.e.. 
exclusion  from  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
based  on  the  findings  of  a  Peer  Review  Or- 
ganization determination. 


//.  Goals 

To  permit  imposition  of  civil  monetary 
penalties  for  submission  of  claims  after  an 
exclusion  from  Medicare  and  Medicaid  due 
to  a  Secretarial  determination  based  upon 
Peer  Review  Organization  findings  pursuant 
to  section  1156  of  the  Act. 

///.  Current  law  and  problems 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  recently 
amended  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  exclude 
practitioners  and  other  individuals  from 
program  participation  based  on  the  findings 
of  a  PRO  (section  1156).  While  the  Civil 
Monetary  Penalty  statute  provides  for  pen- 
alties and  assessments  for  claims  submitted 
while  a  provider  is  excluded,  the  list  of  ex- 
clusion authorities  in  the  CMP  statute  does 
not  contain  a  reference  to  section  1156.  Con- 
sequently, amendment  of  section  1128A  is 
necessary  to  add  the  new  sanction  authority 
(section  1156)  to  those  already  specified  in 
the  CMP  statute. 

IV.  Justification 

This  change  is  intended  to  remedy  an  ap- 
parent oversight  in  drafting  the  legislation 
giving  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
impose  civil  monetary  penalties. 

Additional  authority  to  impose  civil  mone- 
tary penalties  on  parties  who  file  claims 
contrary  to  an  exclusion  imposed  pursuant 
to  §  1156  would  parallel  existing  authority 
to  impose  these  penalties  on  parties  that 
have  been  barred  under  other  authorities 
from  participation  :n  agency  programs. 

STATE  SHARING  IN  CIVIL  MONETARY  PENALTY 
RECOVERIES  IN  CASES  ARISING  UNDER  MEDICAID 

/.  Proposal 
To  allow  states  to  receive  an  increased 
share  of  assessments  and  penalties  recov- 
ered under  the  Civil  Monetary  Penalties  law 
(CMPL)  in  cases  arising  out  of  claims  sub- 
mitted by  health  care  providers  and  suppli- 
ers under  Title  XIX  (Medicaid).  In  such 
cases,  the  state  would  be  paid  the  same  pro- 
portional share  ol  the  total  recoveries  as  it 
paid  to  the  provider  or  supplier  on  the  origi- 
nal claims. 

II.  Goal 
To  encourage  cooperation  and  as.sistance 
by  states  in  detecting,  investigating  and  for- 
warding   to    DHHS    for    CMPL    treatment, 
cases  involving  Meaicaid  claims. 

///.  Current  law  and  problems 
Where  claims  are  filed  under  Medicaid  (as 
well  as  under  Medicare  and  the  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Program)  for  items  or 
services  not  provided  as  claimed,  the  CMPL 
generally  allows  DHHS  to  recover  double 
the  claim  as  an  ajssessment,  plus  a  $2,000 
penalty  per  item  or  service.  In  CMPL  cases 
arising  out  of  claims  under  Medicaid,  Sec- 
tion 1128A(e)(l)(Ai  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  currently  provides  that  the  appropriate 
State  agency  will  be  paid  "an  amount  equal 
to  the  State's  share  of  the  amount  paid  by 
the  State  agency  for  such  claim."  In  other 
words,  the  State's  portion  of  CMPL  recover- 
ies is  currently  limited  to  the  amount  the 
state  actually  paid  out  on  that  claim;  the 
state  is  not  entitled  to  any  further  portion 
of  the  assessment  or  penalities. 

Since  the  states  receive  no  portion  of  the 
penalty  and  little  of  the  assesment,  they 
have  little  financial  incentive  to  forward  po- 
tential CMPL  cases  to  DHHS,  and  few  such 
cases  have  been  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment, Of  the  approximately  175  cases  re- 
ceived by  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 


for  CMPL  review,  only  7  were  initally  re- 
ferred by  states. ' 

IV.  Justification 
This  legislative  proposal  is  designed  to 
provide  a  sufficient  incentive  to  the  states 
to  substantially  increase  the  referrals  to 
DHHS  of  potential  CMPL  cases.  It  should 
be  observed  that  in  virtually  all  cases  involv- 
ing Medicaid  fraud,  it  is  the  states  that 
detect,  develop  and  investigate  the  cases. 

While  states  develop  most  of  their  Medic- 
aid cases  for  purposes  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, many  such  cases  are  appropriate  for 
action  under  CMPL.  Additional  work  is  re- 
quired to  develop  a  typical  CMPL  case. 
Whereas  a  criminal  case  may  only  require 
proof  of  a  handful  of  fraudulent  transac- 
tions, recovery  in  a  CMPL  case  is  geared 
specifically  to  the  number  of  claims  that 
can  be  proved  to  be  violative  of  the  statute. 
Those  additional  claims  must  be  detected 
and  appropriate  evidence  developed.  Given 
that  the  states  can  only  recover  the  amount 
they  paid  to  the  provider  and  no  more 
under  CMPL,  the  states  lack  the  incentive 
to  put  in  the  additional  work  necessary  in 
such  cases.  The  same  result  is  obtained 
where  a  criminal  case  is  settled  before  full 
development  of  the  evidence;  substantial  ad- 
ditional work  may  be  required  for  CMPL 
treatment. 

Thus,  where  a  state  participates  substan- 
tially in  the  detection  and  investigation  of  a 
case,  there  is  every  reason  to  grant  the  state 
a  share  in  the  recovery  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  the  state  originally  contributed  to 
the  payment  of  the  claim.  In  all  probability, 
such  an  incentive  will  substantially  increase 
the  number  of  referrals  of  potential  CMPL 
cases  to  the  DHHS. 

Since  few  cases  arising  from  Medicaid 
claims  are  currently  being  referred  to 
DHHS.  the  potential  revenue  loss  from  this 
proposal  to  the  United  States  is  small.  It  is 
probable  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
CMPL  cases  referred  by  the  states  as  a 
result  of  the  proposal  will  result  in  signifi- 
cantly more  money  being  recovered  under 
the  statute  in  Medicaid  cases.  If  such  is  the 
case,  the  total  monetary  recovery  from 
these  cases  for  the  United  States  will  be  in- 
creased in  comparison  to  the  current  situa- 
tion. 

CLARIFICATION  THAT  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  CIVIL 
MONETARY  PENALTIES  STATUTE  INCLUDES 
DOUBLE  BILLING  AND  FALSE  MEDICAL  CREDEN- 
TIALS 

/.  Proposal 

To  clarify  that  the  scope  of  claims  subject 
to  civil  monetary  penalties  includes  claims 
that  a  person  knew  or  had  reason  to  know- 
were  'false  or  fraudulent.  " 
//.  Goal 

To  clarify  that  ihe  scope  of  the  Civil  Mon- 
etar>  Penalty  statute  includes  double  bil- 
lings, false  medical  credentials  and  other 
false  or  fraudulent  practices  which  the 
present  language  of  the  statute  does  not  ex- 
pressly cover. 

///.  Current  law  and  problems 

The  current  wording  of  the  Civil  Mone- 
tary Penalties  statute  covers  claims  for 
items  or  services  which  a  person  knew  or 
had  reason  to  know  were  'not  provided  as 
claimed."  This  language  is  broad  and  was 
undoubtedly  intended  to  be  broad  in  order 


I  Tliesc  figures  do  not  include  approximately  125 
state  criminal  conviction  cases  referred  to  DHHS 
for  purposes  of  imposition  of  sanctions  under 
§  1128(ai  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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to  protect  the  health  care  programs  from  all 
manner  of  improper  claims. 

However,  the  language  does  not  expressly 
cover  cases  of  double  billing  or  false  medical 
credentials,  which  the  statute  certainly  was 
Intended  to  cover.  A  provider  may  purposely 
bill  the  programs  twice  for  the  same  service, 
but  as  to  each  bill,  it  could  be  argued  that 
the  service  was  provided  as  claimed.  '  Simi- 
larly, a  provider  may  have  falsified  his  med- 
ical credentials,  but  it  could  be  argued  that 
the  claimed  services  were  provided  as 
claimed." 

IV.  Justi/icalton 

The  proposed  amendment  would  clarify 
the  statute  by  providing  civil  monetary  pen- 
alties for  services  that  a  person  knew  or  had 
reason  to  know  were  false  or  fraudulent." 
These  words  are  terms  of  art  under  the  fed 
eral  Fal.se  Claims  Act.  31  USC  5  3729.  and 
these  terms  have  been  interpreted  to  en 
compass  situations  like  double  billing  and 
false  credentials.  This  proposal  would 
simply  conform  the  language  of  CMP  stat- 
ute to  the  Fal.se  Claims  Act  m  this  respect. 

STATITTE  OF  LIMITATIONS  IN  CIVIL  MONETARY 
PENALTY  PROCEEDINGS 

/  Proposal 
To  set  forth  an  express  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  proceedings  under  the  Civil  Mone- 
tary Penalties  statute  (CMP)  which  pro- 
vides that  no  action  may  be  initiated  under 
that  statute  with  respect  to  any  claim  later 
than  six  years  after  that  claim  was  present 
ed. 

//  Goal 

To  state  clearly   the   appropriate   limita 

tiorus  period  for  CMP  actions  and  thereby 

avoid  time-consuming  and  costly  litigation 

on  the  issue.  ^ 

///.  Current  ^aw  and  problems 
The  Civil  Monetary  Penalties  Law  gener- 
ally allows  the  Department  to  recover  up  to 
double  the  amount  claimed  as  an  assess- 
ment, plus  a  penalty  of  up  to  $2,000.  for 
every  item  of  service  not  provided  as 
claimed  on  a  claim  for  reimbursement  under 
the  Medicare  or  Medicaid  program.  Howev- 
er, the  statute  itself  contains  no  express 
statute  of  limitations.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
IJepartment  anticipates  that  this  issue  may 
generate  a  great  deal  of  costly  and  time-con- 
suming litigation. 

IV.  Jtisti/icatton 
This  proposal  would  amend  CMPL  so  that 
it  would  contain  "six  years  from  the  date 
the  claim  was  filed"  limitation  period  identi- 
cal to  that  contained  in  the  False  Claims 
Act  (31  USC  §  3729  et  seq.).  on  which  CMPL 
was  modeled.  This  clear  statement  of  con- 
gressional intent  would  preclude  much  un- 
necessary litigation. 

PRESERVATION  OP  ASSETS  IN  CIVIL  MONETARY 
PENALTY  PROCEEDINGS 

/.  Proposal 

To  provide  authority  to  seek  an  injunction 
in  VS.  District  Court  to  preserve  the  assets 
of  a  Civil  Monetary  Penalties  (CMP)  re- 
spondent, where  that  respondent  is  or  Is 
about  to  dissipate  or  conceal  his  assets. 
//.  Goal 

To  prevent  a  respondent  from  escaping  li- 
ability under  the  Civil  Monetary  Penalties 
law  by  dissipating  or  concealing  his  assets. 
///.  Current  law  and  problems 

The  Civil  Monetary  Penalties  law  general- 
ly allows  the  Department  to  recover  up  to 
double  the  amount  claimed  for  an  item  or 
service  as  an  assessment,  plus  up  to  a  $2,000 


penalty,  for  every  liem  or  service  not  provid- 
ed as  claimed. 

This  potent  remedy  can  l)e  frustrated, 
however,  where  an  individual  or  entity  who 
IS  subject  to  CMP  seeks  to  conceal  his 
assets,  or  place  his  assets  in  a  position 
where  they  can  not  t>e  reached  to  satisfy  his 
CMP  liability.  Th<  re  are  a  variety  of  well 
known  means  whereby  a  respondent  can  dis- 
sipate assets,  such  as  transferring  assets  to 
corporate  entities  of  trusts,  or  depositing 
the  funds  in  foreign  bank  accounts.  These 
methods  are  common  and  are  readily  avail- 
able to  all  potential  respondents. 

Currently,  there  Is  no  express  provision  in 
the  law  which  would  enable  the  Secretary 
to  take  any  action  to  prevent  dissipation  or 
concealment  of  as.S'>ts.  Since  .several  months 
I  at  a  minimum)  are  required  to  complete  a 
CMP  proceeding,  there  is  ample  lime  and 
opportunity  for  a  respondent  to  dissipate  or 
conceal  his  assets,  if  he  so  desires. 
tV.  Justification 

This  proposal  would  incorporate  into  the 
CMP  statute  a  provision  which  would  allow 
the  Secretary  to  seek  a  court  order  preserv- 
ing the  status  quo  of  a  respondents  assets, 
either  by  receivership,  tjond.  limitations  on 
the  movement  of  assets,  or  by  other  means. 

Two  other  major  agencies  which  have  the 
authority  to  coU'-ct  civil  recoveries  for 
fraud,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  have 
had  sut>stantial  experience  with  defrauders 
who  seek  to  take  quick  action  to  frustrate 
the  enforcement  powers  of  those  agencies. 
As  a  result,  both  agencies  now  have  statuto- 
ry authority  to  seek  court  orders  preventing 
a  respondent  from  dissipating  or  concealing 
assets.  The  use  of  this  remedy  in  fraud  cases 
Is  now  well-recognized  in  the  court  decisions 
interpreting  the  authorities  of  those  agen- 
cies. 

In  addition,  in  suits  under  the  False  Claim 
Act.  the  Department  of  Justice  has  the  au- 
thority (under  the  All-Writs  Act)  to  seek  an 
appropriate  order  preserving  assets. 

Of  course,  prior  to  the  entry  of  a  court 
order  in  any  of  these  proceedings,  the  re- 
spondent is  affordi'd  full  due  process  rights, 
including  prior  notice,  hearing  and  appeal 
rights.  The  order  can  only  be  entered  by  a 
United  States  Dis:rict  Court  judge,  not  an 
administrative  law  judge. 

This  proposed  remedy  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  CMP  proceeding  from 
becoming  an  empty  remedy  where  a  re- 
spondent dissipates  or  conceals  his  assets. 

PROTECTING   MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  BENEFICI- 
ARIES FROM  UNFIT  HEALTH  CARE  PROVIDERS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  hearing  revealed  an 
appalling  and  serious  problem.  Under 
the  law.  doctors  and  other  health  care 
providers,  who  are  barred  from  prac- 
tice in  one  Stale  for  incompetent  and 
dangerous  patient  care  or  fraudulent 
medical  practices,  are  moving  to  other 
States  and  legally  continuing  to 
"treat"  medicare  and  medicaid  benefi- 
ciaries—our Nation's  poor  and  old  And 
vulnerable  citizens.  In  other  cases,  the 
doctors  do  not  even  have  to  change 
States:  if  barred  from  practice  in  medi- 
care, they  switch  to  medicaid  and  vice 
versa. 

At  our  hearing,  as  ranking  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee. I  promised  to  work  to  develop  leg- 
islation that  would  prohibit  the  Feder- 


al Government  from  paying  doctors 
and  other  health  care  practitioners 
who  have  been  found  unfit  to  practice. 
I  said  that  the  legislation  could  be  in- 
troduced promptly,  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion,  and  become  law  this  year. 
The  first  two  objectives  have  now  been 
realized,  and  1  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  latter  and 
most  important  goal. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  is 
really  quite  simple.  It  will  give  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices authority  to  bar  from  participa- 
tion in  medicare  and  medicaid,  doctors 
who— after  due  process— have  been 
convicted  of  fraud,  patient  neglect  and 
abuse,  and/or  the  unlawful  manufac- 
ture or  distribution  of  controlled  sub- 
stances in  the  delivery  of  medical  care. 

The  bill  will  also  help  "get  the  bad 
doctors  off  the  road"  and  away  from 
privately  insured  patients  by  creating 
an  information  network  to  track  dis- 
honest and  dangerous  health  practi- 
tioners. Today.  State  medical  licensing 
boards  often  experience  great  difficul- 
ty in  investigating  the  careers  of  bad 
doctors— there  is  no  central  source  of 
information  available  to  them. 

Regretfully,  this  situation  of  health 
providers  who  lose  their  licenses  in 
one  State  and  move  to  another  to  con- 
tinue their  lucrative  practices  has  ex- 
isted for  some  time.  However,  it  simply 
has  not  been  thoroughly  examined 
before  by  a  congressional  committee. 
While  tl)e  number  of  unfit  health  pro- 
viders is  relatively  small,  this  matter  is 
to  serious  that  the  Senate  should  not 
delay'addressing  it  any  further. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  February  15.  1980,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
statement.  These  articles,  written  4 
years  ago,  capture  the  deception  and 
disarray  in  practices  regulating  the  li- 
censing of  health  care  professionals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Felons  Find  Devious  Ways  To  Get  Ohio 
Medical  Licenses  by  Fraud 

(By  Walt  Bogdanich) 

For  more  than  two  years.  Dr.  Jerome  H. 
Begun  had  been  working  quietly  on  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Cambridge  Mental 
Health  and  Retardation  Center. 

What  Ohio  Medical  Board  officials  did  not 
know— until  someone  finally  told  them  last 
year— was  that  Begun  had  been  convicted 
eight  years  earlier  in  California  on  12  felony 
counts  ranging  from  unlawful  sale  of  nar- 
cotics and  stimulants  to  possessing  unregis- 
tered wtapons. 

After  the  California  Medical  Board  re- 
voked his  license  in  1971,  Begun  traveled  to 
Ohio  where  he  managed,  allegedly  through 
deception,  to  obtain  a  new  license  in  1977. 

Though  Ohio  officials  are  now  considering 
whether  to  revoke  Begun's  license,  his  case 
illustrates  the  vulnerability  of  medical 
board  procedure  used  to  screen  out-of-state 
doctors  seeking  Ohio  licenses. 


For  instance.  Begun  apparently  obtained 
an  Ohio  license  simply  by  lying  on  his  appli- 
cation form,  medical  t>oard  officials  charge. 
He  said  he  had  licenses  only  in  Wyoming 
and  Michigan.  When  Ohio  officials  checked 
those  states  and  found  no  derogatory  infor- 
mation, hts  application  for  a  license  was  ap- 
proved, said  Melissa  Warheit,  a  board 
lawyer. 

The  board's  check  was  so  superficial,  how- 
ever, that  officials  apparently  made  no  at- 
tempt to  verify  Begun's  work  record  or 
dates  of  employment.  Had  they  done  this, 
the  board  would  have  discovered  a  five-year 
gap  during  which  Begun  had  l>een  practic- 
ing in  Caltfomia. 

The  board  also  would  have  discovered  an- 
other three-year  gap  during  which  Begun 
sat  behind  the  bars  of  a  California  prison. 

Medical  board  officials  defend  themselves, 
saying  they  previously  didn't  have  the  staff 
fully  to  check  the  backgrounds  of  all  out-of- 
state  doctors  seeking  Ohio  licenses. 

In  1978,  records  show  that  more  than 
1.200  physicians  obtained  Ohio  licenses 
simply  by  asking  for  them— no  written  or 
oral  exams  were  required  If  their  applica- 
tion forms  appeared  in  order. 

Ray  Q.  Bumgamer.  board  counsel  and  as- 
sistant administrator,  said  the  board  now 
does  a  more  comprehensive  and  standard- 
ized check  on  license  applicants.  This  new 
system  has  Ijeen  in  effect  "for  at  least  a 
year  or  so,"  Bumgamer  said. 

Ohio  officials  now  check  the  backgrounds 
of  applicants  by  sending  short  question- 
naires to  the  medical  boards  in  those  states 
in  which  the  applicant  says  he  is  licensed, 
Bumgarner  said. 

If  the  applicant  omits  a  state,  the  board 
has  no  sure  way  of  knowing  this,  medical 
board  officials  concede.  The  medical  board 
does  consult  the  Federation  of  State  Medi- 
cal Boarcfc.  a  national  clearinghouse  of  in- 
formation on  disciplined  doctors,  but  Bum- 
gamer said  the  fetleration's  files  are  incom- 
plete. 

But  despite  Ohio's  tighter  screening  proc- 
ess. The  Plain  Dealer  found  ways  in  which 
doctors  can  legally  get  aroimd  Ohio's  licens- 
ing requirements. 

For  example.  Ohio  reqires  that  new  doc- 
tors must  pass  either  the  Federation  Licens- 
ing Exam  (FLEX)  or  the  National  Boards. 
However,  out-of-state  doctors  are  not  re- 
quired to  take  this  test  if  they  have  passed  a 
licensing  exam  in  their  own  state. 

Medical  board  officials  admit  these  state 
exams  have  varying  degrees  of  difficulty 
and  are  often  easier  than  the  FLEX  or  the 
National  Boards. 

A  case  in  point  is  Florida,  which  does  not 
include  a  basic  science  section  in  its  license 
examination— the  only  state  not  to  do  so— 
yet  Ohio  accepts  Florida  doctors  without  ad- 
ditional testing. 

(With  the  exception  of  Florida,  all  states 
now  require  that  new  doctors  pass  either 
the  FLEX  or  the  National  Boards.  However, 
older  doctors  are  not  required  to  take 
them.) 

One  example  of  confusing  state  law  in- 
volves the  case  of  Dr.  Miklos  Egyed.  a  sur- 
geon at  Huron  County's  New  London  Hospi- 
tal, which  is  being  investigated  by  the  Ohio 
attorney  general. 

Egyed  was  forced  to  leave  his  medical 
practice  In  Mississippi  after  he  failed  the 
FLEX  test  in  1974.  Even  though  Ohio  also 
recognizes  the  FLEX,  Egyed  was  allowed  to 
move  his  medical  practice  into  this  state  be- 
cause he  had  obtained  an  Ohio  license  in 
the  1950$  before  the  FLEX  standard  was 
adopted. 


Doctors  who  understand  license  laws  in 
different  states  can  exploit  them  to  their 
advantage,  health  experts  say. 

For  example,  a  person  who  does  not  want 
to  complete  an  internship  can  obtain  a  med- 
ical license  in  Ohio  immediately  after  being 
graduated  from  medical  school.  Ohio  is  one 
of  only  about  a  dozen  states  which  allows 
this. 

Dr.  Leonard  L.  Lovshin,  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Medical  Board,  expressed  concern 
about  the  situation  in  June  1978.  but  the 
board  as  yet  has  taken  no  action  to  bring 
Ohio  up  to  the  standards  of  other  states. 

One  young  osteopathic  physician  from 
northeast  Ohio  said  knowledge  of  license 
laws  helped  him  to  get  a  job  soon  after  med- 
ical school  graduation.  The  doctor,  who  did 
not  wish  to  be  identified,  said  "because  I 
knew  I  could  get  my  license  easily  in  Ten- 
nessee. I  went  there.  .  .  .  They  told  us  in 
Tennessee  that  virtually  100%  of  you  will 
pass  this  test." 

Because  Tennessee,  like  Ohio,  does  not  re- 
quire an  internship,  the  doctor  said  he  re- 
ceived a  Tennessee  license,  which  Ohio  im- 
mediately endorsed.  The  doctor  said  he  not 
only  set  up  his  own  practice  in  Ohio  before 
completing  his  internship,  he  also  managed 
to  get  appointed  to  a  professional  peer- 
review  group. 

"It's  kind  of  humorous,"  he  said.  "Before  1 
completed  my  internship  1  was  helping  to 
evaluate  probably  between  200  to  300  doc- 
tors. ...  I  would  even  run  up  against  some 
of  the  staff  physicians  at  my  hospital.  I 
would  evaluate  their  work,  and  audit  their 
records,  yet  they  were  supposed  to  be  train- 
ing me." 

The  Plain  Dealer  asked  Dr.  Donavin  A. 
Baumgartner,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Academy  of  Medicine,  to  comment  on  this 
story.  "I've  never  heard  of  anything  like 
that  happening.  If  it  did.  then  I  would  say 
the  system  needs  tightening  up. " 

Baumgartner  said  he  did  not  know  that  an 
internship  was  not  required  in  Ohio.  "If  it  is 
not,  I  would  favor  that  being  a  require- 
ment." he  added. 

The  lack  of  an  internship  requirement  is 
not  the  only  weakness  in  Ohio  licensing  law. 
As  the  system  now  operates,  it  is  conceiv- 
ably In  the  interest  of  a  young  physician  to 
obtain  licenses  in  an  many  states  as  possible 
while  still  possessing  a  clean  record. 

By  doing  this,  the  doctor  could  overcome 
future  troubles  in  one  state  by  merely 
moving  to  another. 

Dr.  H.  Rudolph  Alsleben.  recently  of 
Broadview  Heights,  is  one  doctor  who  took 
advantage  of  the  system.  By  obtaining  li- 
censes in  more  than  one  state  early  in  his 
career,  including  Ohio.  Alsleben  was  able  to 
move  here  from  California  in  1978  without 
having  to  submit  any  new  applications  to 
the  Ohio  Medical  Board. 

Alsleben's  work  record  was  not  exemplary, 
records  show.  In  1976.  he  lost  a  $1.5  million 
malpractice  suit  after  permanently  injuring 
a  California  woman.  Alsleben  also  admitted 
gross  negligence,  for  which  the  California 
Medical  Board  suspended  his  license  for  six 
months  and  put  him  on  probation  for  seven 
years,  Ohio  Medical  board  records  show. 

Meanwhile,  the  state  of  Washington  ac- 
cused the  doctor  of  "deceiving,  misleading 
and  confusing"  persons  seeking  medical 
treatment.  In  1976.  a  Washington  court 
issued  a  permanent  injunction  against  him. 
barring  Alsleben  from  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  that  state. 

Because  Alsleben  maintained  his  Ohio  li- 
cense while  practicing  elsewhere,  he  was 
able  to  move  to  Broadview  Heights  in  No- 


vember 1978  where  he  began  treating  pa- 
tients. 

However.  Ohio  Medical  Board  investiga- 
tors came  across  some  of  Alsleben's  litera- 
ture, which  he  made  available  to  his  pa- 
tients. One  of  his  handouts  discussed  cancer 
treatment  which  he  and  his  associates  of- 
fered at  a  now-defunct  Mexican  Laetrile 
clinic,  55  miles  south  of  Tijuana. 

The  pamphlet  implied  that  cancer  in  some 
cases  could  be  treated  by  "the  use  of  specific 
Nutri-Bionic  ingredients,  properly  polarized 
foods  and  supplements  (which)  give  a  nutri- 
tional surge  to  the  body  economy  that  en- 
ables it  to  change  from  a  catabolic  to  an  an- 
abolic mode." 

The  medical  board's  response  was  to  cite 
Alsleben  for  "attempting  to  obtain  money 
or  anything  of  value  by  fraudulent  misrep- 
resentations in  the  course  of  treatment." 

After  looking  at  portions  of  Alsleben's  lit- 
erature -  one  medical  expert  hired  by  the 
board  called  it  "the  biggest  bunch  of  scien- 
tific doubletalk  that  I  have  ever  been  wit- 
ness to." 

The  medical  board  is  still  deciding  wheth- 
er to  revoke  Alsleben's  license.  At  last 
report,  medical  board  officials  believe  Alsle- 
ben has  moved  his  practice  to  the  Akron 
area. 

Leaving     It    All    Behind— Village's     MD 

Tries  Indiana  After  Losing  License  in 

Ohio 

Sometimes  the  law  allows  a  doctor  to 
leave  his  troubles  behind.  At  least  that's 
what  Dr.  Rodger  D.  Saylors  thought. 

After  running  into  serious  problems  in 
Ohio  in  the  late  1960s,  Saylors  decided  to 
move  next  door  to  Indiana.  He  moved,  in  a 
sense,  because  he  had  to. 

The  Ohio  Medical  Board  had  taken  away 
his  right  to  practice  medicine.  Why?  A 
faded/  12-year  old  newspaper  clipping  an- 
swers part  of  that  question.- 

"A  small-town  Ohio  physician  accused  of 
using  drugs  to  induce  his  teen-aged  women 
patients  to  perform  sex  acts  has  been  indefi- 
nitely suspended  from  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine." 

While  many  Ohioans  may  not  recall  the 
statewide  headlines  Saylors  created,  the 
townfolk  in  the  village  of  Bloomville.  in 
Seneca  Coun.y  still  remember. 

They  remember  because  the  Saylors  story 
was  a  real-life,  small-town  soap  opera  at  its 
best. 

The  story  began  in  Bloomville,  population 
800.  with  residents  in  this  west  central  Ohio 
village  bemoaning  the  fact  that  their  com- 
munity had  no  doctor. 

In  stepped  the  answer  to  their  prayers, 
Saylors,  suddenly  available  to  heal  the  ills 
of  the  young  and  old. 

Before  long,  however,  the  town  began  to 
buzz.  Rumors  spread  about  Saylors'  alleged 
unprofessional  conduct.  The  State  Pharma- 
cy Board  soon  poured  gas  on  the  fire  when 
its  investigation  of  Saylors  led  to  his  1967 
conviction  in  Tiffin  Municipal  Court  on 
charges  of  keeping  improper  records  relat- 
ing to  the  dispensing  of  narcotics. 

Then  came  the  allegations  about  the 
young  women.  The  Ohio  Medical  Board  in- 
vestigated and  decided  to  charge  Saylors  on 
improper  conduct. 

One  newspaper  account  of  Saylors'  medi- 
cal board  hearing  related  how  "a  parade  of 
female  witnesses,  including  several  teen-age 
patients,  of  Dr.  Saylors,  appeared  before  the 
board  to  testify  in  detail  of  alleged  instances 
of  drug-induced  sexual  relations  with 
Bloomville's  only  physician." 
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Reporters  also  looked  into  the  backKround 
of  Saylors  and  found  that  before  roming  to 
Ohio  he  had  t)een  forced  to  leave  a  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind..  hospital.  Saylors  said  he  had 
been  pushed  out  because  he  did  not  keep 
proper  records. 

On  Oct  9.  1968.  the  Ohio  board  decided  to 
indefinitely  suspend  Saylors  licen.se  after 
finding  him  guilty  on  two  of  the  fue  rount.s 
in  the  board's  original  citation. 

Faced  with  no  source  of  income,  Saylors 
packed  his  bags  and  returned  to  Indiana 
where  he  still  had  a  valid  license  But  con 
troversy  continued  to  shadow  him. 

Back  in  Indiana,  the  medical  board  there 
suspected  Saylors  was  mi.siising  drugs.  In 
1969  the  board  charged  Saylors  with  being 
addicted  to  dangerous  drugs,  and  charged 
that  he  had  treated  patients  while  under 
the  influence  of  these  drugs. 

Saylors  voluntarily  surrendered  his  li- 
cense. Four  and  a  half  years  later,  however, 
the  board  returned  his  license,  with  certain 
restrictions,  on  a  temporary  basis. 

Since  then.  Saylors  has  regained  his  per 
manent  license  without  restrictions,  said  Dr. 
I.  J.  Kwitny.  medical  director  of  the  Indiana 
Medical  Board. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ohio  Medical  Board  also 
decided  to  look  kindly  on  Saylors.  In  1975.  it 
said  that  once  Saylors  regained  full  rights 
to  practice  medicine  in  Indiana,  it  would 
consider  restoring  his  Ohio  licen.se. 

Dr.  John  D.  Brumbaugh,  a  former  Ohio 
Medical  Board  member,  .said  at  the  time 
that  he  is  beginning  to  feel  that  Dr.  Say 
lors  has  paid  the  price  for  any  indiscretions 
he  may  or  may  not  have  made  here  in 
Ohio.  "  board  minutes  state. 

The  board  told  Saylors  to  contact  it  *hen 
he  gets  full  privileges  in  Indiana.  So  far  he 
has  not.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   22S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  BoscHWiTZ)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2256.  a  bill  to  exempt 
restaurant  central  kitchens  from  Fed- 
eral inspection  requirements. 

S.  2359 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2359.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  the  juris- 
dictions having  no  or  few  areas  where 
a  majority  of  the  residents  are  persons 
of  low  and  moderate  income  target 
community  development  block  grant 
funds  to  those  areas  with  the  highest 
proportion  of  such  persons. 

S.  2533 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2533.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Lalwr  Relations  Act  to 
remove  the  requirement  that  individ- 
ual employees  join  and  pay  dues  and 
fees  to  labor  organizations,  to 
strengthen  the  remedies  imposed 
against  labor  organizations  which 
commit  unfair  labor  practices  involv- 
ing violence,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  2735 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2735.  a  bill  to  rescind  funds 
appropriated  to  the  energy  security  re- 
serve by  the  1980  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  230 

At  the  reque.U  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN)  wa.s  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Re.solution  230.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
October  7.   1984.  through  October  13. 

1984.  a-s     National  Birds  of  Prey  Con- 
servation Week  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S57 

At  the  requp.st  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  257.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  July    I,    1984.   through  July    1. 

1985.  as  the    Y«ar  of  the  Ocean." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  298 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
298,  a  joint  resolution  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  July  1984  as  National  Ice 
Cream  Month"  and  July  15.  1984,  as 
•  National  Ice  Cream  Day.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  306.  a 
joint  resolution  to  proclaim  July  10. 
1984.  as    Food  for  Peace  Day.  " 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible).  ;he  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wilson),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Evans) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  86,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  regarding  the  persecu- 
tion of  members  of  the  Baha'i  religion 
in  Iran  by  the  Government  of  Iran. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION   1  1  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resoluton  111.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  moratorium  on 
any  further  deployment  of  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  equipped  with 
nuclear  warheads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  396 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  396.  a  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  January  27  through  Febru- 


ary 2.  1985.  should  be  observed  as  "Na- 
tional Meat  Week." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  164 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  3164  proposed  to  S. 
2723,  an  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  military  functions 
■of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
prescribe  personnel  levels  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations  for  such  fiscal 
year,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  nation- 
al security  programs  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  3164  proposed  to  S. 
2723.  supra. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 118- ANDREI  SAKHAROV 
AVENUE 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

S.  Con.  Res.  118 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  ilhe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  I.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  portion  of  the 
street  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  which 
is  located  the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  portion 
of  any  street  in  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States  on  which  is  located  a  consular  office 
or  mission  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  should  be  named  'Andrei  Sak- 
harov  Avenue'  . 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION I19-RELATING  TO  IN- 
FRINGEMENTS OF  RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOMS  IN  THE  WARSAW 
PACT  STATES 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Quayle, 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY.  Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr.  Lugar) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  119 
Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  in  1948,  and  the 
Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Intolerance  and  of  Discrimination  Based 
on  Religion  or  Belief,  adopted  by  the  same 
body  on  November  25.  1981.  proclaim  the 
principles  of  nondiscrimination  and  equality 
before  the  law  and  the  universal  right  to 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  and  religion 
for  all  individuals; 


Whereas  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act),  which  all  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  sUtes 
have  signed,  commits  the  participating 
states  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  and  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  with  respect  to  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  as  set  forth  in 
international  law; 

Whereat  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  reaffirms 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  states 
to  respect  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  Including  the  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  profess  and  practice,  alone  or  in 
community  with  others,  religion  or  belief 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience; 

Whereas  the  constitutions  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  states  provide  for  freedom  of  religion 
both  for  the  individual  and  for  religious 
groups  or  sects,  the  laws  of  these  states  are 
highly  restrictive  with  respect  to  religious 
activities  and  practices  and  do  not  permit 
certain  denominations  such  as  the  Greek 
Catholics  and  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
to  practice  their  religion  freely  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  sects  such  as  the  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses in  Romania  and  East  Germany  to 
function  as  legally  recognized  religious  enti- 
ties; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  states  impede  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion through  administrative  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  religious  bodies  including  con- 
trol over  seminaries,  religious  publications 
and  materials,  construction  and  restoration 
of  church  buildings,  finances,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  religious  leaders; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Czechoslova- 
kia, in  particular,  has  refused  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Vatican  on  filling  the 
vacant  bishoprics  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Czech  and  Slovak  dioceses; 

Where»s  religious  believers  in  several 
Warsaw  Pact  states  experience  officially 
sanctioned  discrimination  in  employment, 
housing,  and  education; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  most  Warsaw 
Pact  states  severely  restrict  or  prohibit  op- 
tional religious  instruction  for  children  even 
on  church  premises; 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Romania,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Bul- 
garia persecute,  imprison,  and  confine  reli- 
gious believers  for  exercising  religious  free- 
dom; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Poland  has 
exerted  pressure  on  the  Catholic  Church  to 
endorse  governmental  policies,  particularly 
with  respect  to  Solidarity  and  its  members? 
Whereas  the  Government  of  Czechoslova- 
kia has  increased  persecution  of  clergy  and 
religious  believers,  especially  those  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  since  the  birth  of  Solidarity 
in  Poland; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  severely 
curtailed  the  right  of  Jews  to  study  and 
practice  their  religion  and  to  adhere  to  their 
cultural  traditions; 

Whereas  religious  activity  in  the  occupied 
Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia has  been  harshly  repressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  Romania  and  the  Soviet  Union 
deny  the  fundamental  right  to  emigrate  to 
those  individuals  desiring  to  escape  religious 
persecution;  Now,  therefore,  l)e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  Ithe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringi.  That  the  Congress 
opposes  and  condemns  Infringement  of  reli- 
gious freedom,  persecution  of  religious  be- 
lievers,   and    discrimination    on    religious 


grounds  by  the  Governments  of  the  Warsaw 

P&Ct  StCLt'CS. 

Sec.  2.  Accordingly,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  raise  publicly  and  pri- 
vately the  failure  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  states 
to  fulfill  commitments  on  religious  freedom 
undertaken  in  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  and  to 
respect  International  law  on  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  especially  in  the 
area  of  religion,  at  every  appropriate  inter- 
national forum,  including  all  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation In  Europe,  all  appropriate  gather- 
ings of  the  United  Nations,  and  in  bilateral 
meetings  with  the  offending  governments. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Ambassador 
from  each  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  states. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
condemning  infringements  of  religious 
freedom,  persecution  of  religious  be- 
lievers, and  discrimination  on  religious 
grounds  by  the  governments  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  states. 

As  a  member  and  former  Cochair- 
man  of  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe— the  Hel- 
sinki Commission— I   have   long  been 
concerned   about   the   failure   of   the 
Soviet   Union    and    its   Warsaw    Pact 
allies  to  fulfill  commitments  on  reli- 
gious freedom  undertaken  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act  and  to  respect  interna- 
tional law  on  human  rights,  especially 
in  the  area  of  religion.  As  signatories 
of  the  Final  Act,  they  have  pledged  to 
"recognize  and  respect  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  profess  and  practice, 
alone  or  in  community  with  others,  re- 
ligion or  belief  acting  in  accordance 
with   the   dictates   of    his   own   con- 
science." Despite  this  solemn  pledge, 
most  of  the  Warsaw  Pack  states  se- 
verely restrict  religious  activities  and 
practices  by  law  and  impede  the  exer- 
cise of  religious  freedom  controlling 
the  affairs  of  religious  bodies.  More- 
over, individuals  who  attempt  to  exer- 
cise religious  freedom  are  subject  to 
State-sponsored  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, housing  and  education,  and 
in  some  states,  for  example  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  the  Soviet  Union,  they  are 
heinously  persecuted  and  often  impris- 
oned. 

Traditionally,  religion  has  played  an 
important  role  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia.  Today,  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  the  people 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  well  established  in 
Slovakia,  the  eastern  region  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Catholicism  is  the 
root  of  nationalism  in  Czechoslovakia, 
and  the  Slovaks,  like  the  Poles,  active- 
ly pursue  a  religious  life.  Many  of  the 
remaining  25  percent,  the  ethnic 
Czechs  in  particular,  embrace  Protes- 
tantism. 

The  Husak  regime,  which  came  to 
power  in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  has 
waged  a  continual  campaign  to  mini- 
mize the  role  of  religion  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia.   Although    the    campaign    has 


been  directed  at  all  sects,  the  Catholic      . 
Church  has  been  the  regime's  primary 
target. 

Catholic  priests  and  lay  believers 
have  been  subjected  to  house  searches, 
harassment,  detention,  arrests  and  im- 
prisonment. With  the  birth  of  Solidar- 
ity in  Poland,  the  campaign  against 
Catholics  intensified.  For  example,  in 
February  1982,  Father  Gabriel  Povala 
of  Slovakia  was  imprisoned  for  8 
months  on  the  charge  that  he  tried  to 
influence  young  people  to  lead  more 
religious  lives,  and  in  August  the  Gov- 
ernment interrogated  and  detained  a 
group  of  young  Catholics  in  Bratis- 
lava. A  Government  crackdown  on 
members  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in 
1983  led  to  outraged  protests  not  only 
from  Catholics  in  Slovakia  but  also 
from  the  Vatican. 

Because  the  Husak  regime  has  re- 
fused to  reach  agreement  with  the 
Vatican  on  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood, there  are  approximately  1,000 
Catholic  parishes  without  priests  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, many  priests  are  forced  to 
practice  without  licenses.  The  Govern- 
ment has  waged  an  ongoing  propagan- 
da campaign  against  the  "secret 
church"— that  is.  Catholic  priests  and 
bishops  who  have  not  been  approved 
by  the  State  but  are  sanctioned  and 
•blessed"  by  the  Vatican  and  conduct 
services  in  private. 

The  intensity  and  breadth  of  the 
campaign  against  Catholics  suggests 
that  the  Government  of  Czechoslova- 
kia genuinely  fears  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  the  potential  to  develop 
the  kind  of  political  influence  in 
Czechoslovakia  that  it  now  has  in 
Poland.  The  Husak  regime  has  tried  to 
undermine  the  appeal  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Czechoslovakia  by  forcing 
Catholic  priests  to  join  a  progovern- 
ment  organization  known  as  "Pacem 
in  Terris."  Although  this  strategy  has 
not  been  successful,  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  continues  its  antireli- 
gious  campaign  against  Catholics  and 
other  religious  believers,  no  doubt  in 
an  attempt  to  blot  religion  out  of 
Czechoslovak  life  entirely. 

The  Soviet  Government,  like  its 
counterpart  in  Prague,  appears  to  be 
worried  about  religious  infection  from 
Poland  and  consequently  has  stepped 
up  its  activities  against  Catholics,  par- 
ticularly those  in  Lithuania.  The  op- 
portunity for  Soviet  Jews  to  worship 
freely  has  been  extremely  limited,  and 
since  1980  Jews  have  often  been  vic- 
tims of  the  Government's  intensified 
antireligious  campaign.  Jewish  activ- 
ists who  have  attempted  to  organize 
unofficial  religious  study  groups  have 
been  subjected  to  various  forms  of  in- 
timidation as  well  as  threats  of  arrest 
and  imprisonment. 

Mr.  President,  our  own  country  was 
born  out  of  the  struggle  for  religious 
freedom,  and  I  believe,  as  Americans, 
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that  we  have  a  sacred  duty  to  do  all 
that  we  can  to  achieve  this  important 
freedom  for  the  people  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  states.  The  resolution  which  I  am 
introducing  today  calls  upon  all 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
raise  this  issue  publicly  and  privately 
with  the  offending  governments  at 
every  appropriate  forum. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleague  Senator  Pell  in  cosponsor- 
jng  this  resolution  opposing  the  in- 
fringement of  religious  freedom  by  the 
governments  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
states.  I  also  want  to  announce  at  this 
time  that  we  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  subject  of  religious  rights. in  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
Tuesday.  June  12.  from  2  p.m.  to  5 
p.m.  in  419  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  resolution  cites  the  several 
international  agreements  to  which  the 
Warsaw  Pact  states  are  signatories 
which  provide  guarantees  for  religious 
freedom.  These  include  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  adopted 
by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  1948. 
the  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of 
All  Forms  of  Intolerance  and  of  Dis- 
crimination Based  on  Religion  or 
Belief,  adopted  by  the  same  body  in 
1981.  and  the  Final  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  We  must  continue  to  point 
out  the  failure  of  the  governments  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  live  up  to  these  agreements,  and 
this  resolution  does  so.  It  takes  into 
account  the  different  situations  which 
exist  in  the  several  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  world  where  nations  have 
openly  pledged  to  respect  their  inter- 
national commitments,  emigration 
must  be  freely  permitted  and  so  must 
be  the  right  to  practice  religion.  Sadly, 
the  world  situation  today  is  far  differ- 
ent. The  human  rights  situation  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  by  all  accounts  worse 
today  than  at  any  time  in  the  past 
decade,  and  the  rights  of  religious  be- 
lievers in  many  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  seriously  curtailed. 

The  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  national  minorities,  including 
ethnic  Germans  and  Armenians,  is 
dangerously  low  so  that  only  a  hand- 
ful is  allowed  to  emigrate.  Some 
famous  cases  of  Soviet  Jewish  prison- 
ers of  conscience  are  well  known  in  the 
United  States.  Individuals  such  as  An- 
atoliy  Shcharansky.  who  recently 
passed  the  midpoint  of  his  ordeal.  Ida 
Nudel.  Alexander  Paritsky,  Josef 
Begun,  and  others  have  won  sympathy 
and  support  in  the  court  of  world 
opinion.  Yet  there  are  many  more 
Soviet  Jews  who  suffer  for  their  be- 
liefs. Only  1,315  Jews  were  allowed  to 
join  their  families  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1983.  a  dramatic  decrease 
from  the  34,758  who  emigrated  only  10 
years  earlier  and  the  51.000  of  5  years 
ago. 


Other  religious  groups  in  the  Soviet 
Union  also  experience  severe  hardship. 
The  Baptist  Times  of  March  1,  1984, 
reported  that  several  leading  Baptists 
have  been  sentenced  to  new  terms  of 
confinement  in  camps  before  the  com- 
pletion of  their  original  terms.  Those 
receiving  the  added  terms  are  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of 
Evangelical  Christians-Baptists,  the 
umbrella  organization  for  unregistered 
Baptists  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet 
Pentecostals  also  receive  particularly 
harsh  treatment,  and  Russian  Ortho- 
dox believers  are  inhibited  from  free 
practice  of  their  faith. 

In  the  Baltic  States,  where  the 
.struggle  for  human  rights  is  associated 
with  mass  nationalistic  and  religious 
aspirations,  the  Soviets  have  repressed 
religious  believers.  In  Lithuania,  the 
persecution  of  Catholic  priests  is  in- 
creasing. The  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Believ- 
ers' Rights.  Rev.  Alfonsas  Svarinskas 
and  Rev.  Sigitas  Tamkevicius,  were 
both  tried  and  sentenced  to  long 
prison  terms  last  year. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  the  situation  for 
religious  believers  varies  from  country 
to  country,  but  problems  exist  in  all. 
The  situation  in  Czechoslovakia  is 
worsening  with  respect  to  the  church- 
es. In  particular,  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  has  refused  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  Vatican  on  fill- 
ing the  vacant  bishoprics  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  Czech  and 
Slovak  dioceses.  In  recent  weeks.  Car- 
dinal Tomasek  has  taken  a  more  vocal, 
active  stance  in  defense  of  the  rights 
of  Roman  Catholics. 

In  Romania,  the  Government  has  on 
several  occsisions  made  gestures 
toward  greater  respect  for  religious 
rights  and  then  has  retracted  the 
promises  and  cracked  down  on  reli- 
gious believers.  Baptists  are  particular- 
ly harassed  and  their  religious  rights 
are  seriously  restricted.  Many  of  the  2 
million  ethnic  Hungarians,  most  of 
whom  are  Catholic  and  Hungarian  Re- 
formed believers,  desire  more  religious 
opportunities.  While  emigration  is  per- 
mitted for  some,  still  there  are  many 
more  religious  believers  in  Romania 
who  would  like  the  opportunity  to 
emigrate. 

In  Poland,  religious  fervor  is  as 
strong  as  ever,  as  religious  believers 
struggle  against  government  suppres- 
sion. The  recent  battle  to  allow  4ruci- 
fixes  in  the  schools,  and  the  public  op- 
position to  the  transfer  of  popular 
priests  from  their  parishes  to  rural 
areas,  demonstrate  the  depth  of  reli- 
gious feeling  which  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment confronts. 

If  the  serious  violations  of  religious 
rights  in  the.se  countries  are  publicized 
constantly  and  made  known  to  a  wide 
audience,  perhaps  we  will  have  some 
impact. 

In  the  case  of  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Government 


may  find  that  the  embarrassment  to 
their  leadership  and  to  their  interna- 
tional standing  is  not  worth  the  bene- 
fits which  they  believe  flow  from  their 
restrictive  policies.  Indeed,  constant 
monitoring  and  private  and  public  ap- 
peals seem  to  be  the  only  levers  avail- 
able for  the  near  future.  We  must 
raise  the  issue  of  religious  repression, 
along  with  our  allies,  at  every  appro- 
priate international  forum,  and  we 
must  persevere  in  our  effort. 

Therefore,  I  support  this  resolution, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  it 
also. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 120-RELATING  TO  PRO- 
TECTION FOR  CHILD  VICTIMS 
OF  SEXUAL  ASSAULT  DURING 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  JUDI- 
CIAL PROCEEDINGS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

S.  Con.  Res.  120 

Whereas  1.500.000  children  in  this  country 
are  victims  of  abuse  and  neglect: 

Whereas  national  estimates  show  that  at  a 
minimum  one  out  of  eight  girls  is  a  victim  of 
sexual  abuse  before  attaining  the  age  18; 

Whereas  ninety-five  percent  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  abuse  children  are  relatives  and 
friends  of  such  children; 

Whereas  the  incidence  of  sexual  abuse  is 
highest  among  adolescent  females  ages  12 
through  17,  but  half  of  the  victims  of  sexual 
abuse  are  under  the  age  of  11; 

Whereas  each  year  6.000  children  are 
killed  by  their  parents  or  guardians  and  the 
majority  of  children  under  age  three  who 
die  are  killed  by  their  parents: 

Whereas  only  a  small  percentage  of  court 
jurisdictions  have  established  interdiscipli- 
nary teams  of  law  enforcement  officers, 
child  protection  service  workers,  prosecu- 
tors, child  advocates,  mental  health  profes- 
sionals, medical  personnel,  and  other  indi- 
viduals: 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
the  right  of  a  court  to  close  the  trial  to 
press  and  public  during  the  victim's  testimo- 
ny: 

Whereas  few  States  laws  concerning  child 
abuse  and  reporting  child  neglect  laws 
define  the  acts  which  constitute  sexual 
abuse; 

Whereas  as  many  as  70  percent  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  commit  sexual  offenses  on 
children  were  themselves  abused  as  chil- 
dren; 

Whereas  among  the  States  that  have  au- 
thorized civil  protection  orders  to  prevent 
violence  by  one  member  of  a  household 
against  another,  there  is  great  variation  and 
confusion  regarding  what  relationship  must 
exist  between  victim  and  abuser  for  protec- 
tion to  be  available: 

Whereas  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  a  child  victim's  testimony  is  critical 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  sexual  abuser,  and 
the  requirements  of  prior  qualification  of  a 
child's  competency  to  testify  often  prevents 
prosecution  of  individuals  who  have  abused 
children  under  the  age  of  4:  and 

Whereas  the  current  hearsay  exceptions 
are    inadequate    and   do    not    permit    most 
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statements  of  child  sexual  abuse  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  evidence:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

( 1 )  the  National  Conference  of  States  Leg- 
islatures should  survey  the  States  to  com- 
pile and  categorize  child  protection  legisla- 
tion introduced  or  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  all  States:  and 

(2)  the  legislatures  of  the  States  should 
consider  and  enact  laws  which  contain  inno- 
vative approaches  to  the  handling  of  child 
sexual  abuse  cases,  which  protect  the  vic- 
tim's legal  rights,  including— 

(A)  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
interdisciplinary  teams  of  sexual  child  abuse 
professionals: 

(B)  coordinating  court  proceedings  involv- 
ing victims; 

(C)  providing  a  victim-witness  advocate  or 
guardian  ad  litem  for  the  witness. 

(D)  the  establishment  of  procedures  for  a 
suitable  environment  for  interviews  of  a 
child  victim  and  the  avoidance  of  duplicate 
interview!: 

(E)  vertical  prosecution  which  allows  one 
prosecutor  to  handle  a  case  from  complaint 
to  conviction. 

(P)  establishing  procedures  for  the  video- 
taping of  victims  statements  and  testimony: 

(G)  the  enactment  of  a  statutory  hearsay 
exception; 

(H)  pra\'iding  for  specialized  training  of 
law  enforcement,  legal,  judicial  and  child 
welfare  personnel  to  deal  with  child  victims; 

(I)  provision  to  define  sexual  abuse  of 
children: 

(J)  establish  procedures  to  check  the 
criminal  records  of  adults  working  or  volun- 
teering to  work  with  young  children  in  a  su- 
pervisory position; 

(K)  the  repeal  of  the  corroboration  re- 
quirement in  child  sexual  abuse  cases; 

(L)  establishing  procedures  for  the  grant- 
ing of  civil  protection  orders  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  further  abuse: 

(M)  auLliorizing  procedur;.s  to  permit  evi- 
dence of  prior  convictions  of  sexual  abuse  to 
be  admissable  in  child  sexual  abuse  cases: 

<N)  establishing  procedures  to  permit 
child  victims  of  sexual  abuse  to  testify  with- 
out prior  qualification  of  competency. 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  submit  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution stating  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  State  legislatures  need 
to  develop,  consider  and  enact  reforms 
that  protect  the  legal  rights  of  child 
victims  of  sexual  abuse. 

Mr,  President.  I  have  always  been  in- 
terested in  this  issue  of  child  abuse 
and  I  have  consistently  fought  for  in- 
creases in  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act.  funding  for  runaway 
shelters  and  child  welfare  programs, 
passage  of  the  Missing  Children's  Act 
and  the  Missing  Children's  Assistance 
Act.  reauthorization  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Protection 
Act  and  other  Federal  programs  pro- 
viding Federal  funding  and  leadership 
to  prevent  child  abuse.  I  personally 
think  that  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
can  and  should  do  much  more  in  this 
area.  The  protection  of  our  children  is 
too  important  to  be  ignored  by  any 
level  of  goverrunent.  All  governments 
share  responsibility  to  protect  chil- 
dren. But  I  also  feel  that  the  State  leg- 
islatures have  an  important  role  to 


play  in  insuring  and  protecting  the 
legal  right  of  child  victims. 

Over  50  years  ago.  I  was  a  child  wit- 
ness in  a  trial  regarding  sexual  child 
abuse.  I  can  .still  remember  the  trauma 
of  the  court  proceedings  and  my  con- 
fusion and  hurt  and  having  my  testi- 
mony ignored  and  discounted  because 
after  all.  I  was  just  a  child.  I  had 
hoped  that  things  had  changed  that 
the  government's  interest  in  protect- 
ing children  would  have  resulted  in  re- 
forms within  the  judicial  and  legal  sys- 
tems. 

However,  since  my  statement  before 
the  Third  Annual  Conference  on 
Sexual  Exploitation  of  Children.  I 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  letters, 
phone  calls,  and  individuals  who  have 
related  similar  experiences.  All  of 
their  stories  are  tragic  but  what  is  in- 
excusable is  the  high  percentage  of  in- 
dividuals who  were  further  trauma- 
tized by  the  administrative  and  judi- 
cial process  after  making  that  cry  for 
help. 

Recently  Senator  Specter,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Justice,  held  a  series  of 
very  disturbing  hearings  on  the  legal 
rights  of  child  sexual  abuse  victims  on 
May  2  and  May  22.  These  hearings 
were  disturbing  because  they  indicate 
a  lack  of  interest  or  understanding  of 
the  special  trauma  associated  with 
sexual  child  abuse  by  the  judiciary.  I 
joined  Senator  Specter  in  listening  to 
the  testimony  from  parents  who  be- 
lieved their  children,  and  who  took 
prompt  action  to  protect  them,  only  to 
encounter  resistance  and  in  some  cases 
hostility  from  the  administrative  and 
judicial  system.  One  family  related 
their  difficulty  in  obtaining  prosecu- 
tion of  the  alleged  abuser.  In  their 
county,  of  the  88  cases  of  sexual  child 
abuse  reported,  the  county  only  pros- 
ecuted 7.  Recognizing  the  difficulties 
within  the  judicial  system  of  prosecut- 
ing an  abuser,  they  sought  judicial 
relief  in  terminating  visitation  rights 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  further 
abuse.  This  family  spent  over  $33,000 
trying  to  achieve  justice  and  protect 
their  children.  Despite  their  valiant  ef- 
forts, they  are  being  threatened  with 
imprisonment  for  violating  a  court 
order  for  visitation. 

These  incidences  of  insensitive  han- 
dling are  not  confined  to  one  State  or 
one  community.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  widespread.  I  know  from  my  own 
State  of  Florida,  people  write  to  tell 
me  that  the  legal  process  produces 
little  progress  and  only  serves  as  a  fur- 
ther pain  and  embarrassment  to  the 
victim.  Three  sets  of  parents  from 
Boca  Raton  have  written  me  in  de- 
spair because  they,  and  I  quote  "so 
far,  have  run  into  apathetic  attitudes, 
and  archaic  laws,  which  were  leading 
us  to  believe  that  the  children  them- 
selves were  on  trial,  and  had  no  rights 
whatever,  because  of  their  age."  In 
case  after  case,  the  story  is  the  same. 


the  innocent  victims  of  sexual  abuse 
are  publicly  humilated  and  their  testi- 
mony not  permitted  because  the  court 
often  does  not  consider  a  child  to  be  a 
competent  witness.  When  I  read  these 
letters.  I  am  continually  reminded 
that  the  rights  of  the  abuser  are  well 
protected,  but  legal  apathy,  antiquat- 
ed statutes,  and  the  emotional  terror- 
izing of  child  victims  make  the  rights 
and  needs  of  the  victims  much  more 
tenuous. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  individuals 
investigating,  prosecuting  and  consid- 
ering cases  regarding  sexual  child 
abuse  are  unsympathetic  and  insensi- 
tive to  the  special  needs  of  these  child 
victims.  Often,  they  are  the  individ- 
uals who  are  clamoring  the  loudest 
and  fighting  the  hardest  for  reforms 
within  the  system.  Prosecutors  who 
are  frustrated  in  their  inability  to  win 
cases  of  sexual  child  abuse  because  of 
the  age  of  the  victim,  the  lack  of  cor- 
roboration, the  hearsay  exceptions 
which  are  not  pertinent  to  the  very 
young  child,  have  prompted  them  to 
urge  judicial  reforms  in  order  to  pro- 
vide justice  for  the  child  victim.  Lael 
Rubin,  the  deputy  district  attorney  in 
Los  Angeles,  who  will  be  prosecuting 
the  infamous  Manhattan  Beach  Day- 
care Center  case,  has  testified  that  her 
office  is  urging  the  State  courts  and 
legislature  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
child  victim.  She  feels  that  this  can  be 
achieved  without  jeopardizing  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  and  statutory 
safeguards  afforded  the  defendant. 

These  reforms  do  exist.  In  1980.  the 
National  Center  of  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  awarded  a  grant  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  National  Legal 
Resource  Center  for  Child  Advocacy 
and  Protection  to  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding  innovative 
approaches  for  improving  legal  inter- 
vention in  child  sexual  abuse  cases. 
Those  recommendations  were  pub- 
lished in  October  1982.  Although  some 
State  legislatures  have  considered  and 
adopted  a  few  of  the  reforms,  each 
State  needs  to  take  a  careful  look  at 
the  current  administrative  and  judicial 
system's  protection  or  nonprotection 
of  sexual  child  abuse  victims  and  enact 
the  necessary  reforms  to  protect  these 
children. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  concurrent 
resolution  which  urges  the  various 
State  legislatures  to  consider  to  devel- 
op and  enact  innovative  State  legisla- 
tion designed  to  protect  the  legal 
rights  of  child  victims  of  sexual 
abuse.* 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


INDIAN  FINANCING  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


ANDREWS  AMENDMENT  NO.  3172 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Andrews)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
2614)  to  amend  the  Indian  Financing 
Act  of  1974;  as  follows: 

At  page  5.  line  15  strike;  not  to  exceed  5 
per  centum  of  any  funds  appropriated  for 
any  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  502  of  this  title  and  in 
serting  in  lieu  thereof"  any  amounts  in  the 
Indian  Loan  Guaranty  and  Insurance  Fund 
which  were  collected  and  deposited  into 
such  Fund  pursuant  to  section  202  of  this 
Act.  '. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  any  funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  1512  of  this 
title."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.". 

Technical  amendments  to  S.  2614:  At  page 
4.  line  9.  strike    for  deposit  into  the  fund 
and   insert    in    lieu   thereof   "beginning    in 
Fiscal  year  1985". 

At  page  4,  ins«?rt  at  the  end  of  line  11.  All 
collections  and  appropriations  shall  remain 
until  expended.". 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  1985 


TOWER  (AND  WARNER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3173 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Warjikr.  and  Mr.  Exon)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2723)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescril)e  personnel  levels 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: as  follows: 

On  page  150.  line  14.  strike  the  figure 
"$7,200,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "$4,300,000". 

On  page  173.  strike  all  of  line  2. 

On  page  184.  line  8.  strike  the  figure 
"$3,361,732,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure    $3,358,832,000". 

On  page  184.  line  14.  strike  the  figure 
"$424,050,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure    $422,150,000 

On  page  187.  line  12.  strike  the  figure 
■$2,686,531,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure    $2,685,031,000" 

On  page  187.  line  18.  strike  the  figure 
•$393,142,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure    $391,642,000 

WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  3174 

Mr.  WARNEIR  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 


On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

STUDY  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  OF  CUR- 
RENT AND  POTENTIAL  EXPLOITATION  OF  FOR- 
EIGN TECHNOLOGY  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

Sec  (a)il)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 

shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  on 
how  the  Department  of  Defense  can  most 
effectively  benefit  from  technology  ob- 
tained from  l>oth  cooperative  and  non-coop- 
erative foreign  sources.  In  carrying  out  such 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  specifically  con- 
sider— 

(A)  the  existing  and  any  planned  organiza- 
tional changes  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  respect  to  the  office  or  offices 
responsible  for  collecting  and  disseminating 
foreign  technology: 

(B)  whether  additional  funding  is  needed, 
and  could  be  cost-effectively  used,  for  the 
colh'Ction  of  fcreign  technology  by  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
responsible  for  colle<?ting  and  disseminating 
such  technology;  and 

(C)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  current  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  collecting  and  dis.seminating 
foreign  technology. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Serate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  not  later  than  March  1.  1985.  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  1 1 1.  together  with 
such  comments  and  recommendations  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  submit  to  such  commit- 
tees, at  the  same  time  as  the  report  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  sentence  is  submitted, 
an  unclassifiec  report  on  the  matters  de- 
.scribed  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  not 
transfer  any  of  the  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  Foreign  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Center  of  the  Material  Development 
and  Readiness  Command  of  the  Army  to 
any  other  offic-.'  or  agency  within  the  Army 
until  after  the  day  on  which  the  report  re- 
ferred to  m  subsection  (aK2i  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives. 

TRIBLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3175 

Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
Mr.  BuRDicK  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
and  Mr.  DeConcini)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  54.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  foUov  ing  now  section; 

MlSCELLANEOl  S  RIGHTS  AND  BENEFITS  FOR 
FORMER  SPOUSES 

Sec.  160b  <a)(li  Section  1072(2)  of  title  10. 
United  States  C3de,  is  amended  — 

I  A)  by  strikirg  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
clau.se  <Ei;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  'F)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

■(F)  a  person  who  is  the  former  spouse  of 
a  member  or  former  member  who  per- 
formed at  leajit  twenty  years  of  service 
which  is  creditable  in  determining  the  mem- 
ber's or  former  member's  eligibility  for  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay,  or  equi\alent  pay.  and 
who  on  the  daie  of  the  final  decree  of  di- 


vorce, dissolution,  or  annulment  had  been 
married  to  the  member  or  former  meml)er 
for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty  years,  not  less 
than  ten  years  of  which  were  during  the 
period  the  member  or  former  memlwr  per 
formed  service  creditable  in  determining  the 
member's  eligibility  for  retired  or  retainer 
pay:  and 

"(G)  a  person  (i)  who  is  the  former  spouse 
of  a  member  or  former  member,  and  (ii) 
who  has  a  disease  or  disability  attributable 
to  or  arising  from  the  nature  or  a  location 
of  the  service  performed  by  the  member  or 
former  member  during  the  marriage,  or 
from  treatment  received  at  a  United  States 
military  medical  facility.  ". 

(2)  Section  1077  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection; 

■•(c)  In  the  case  of  a  person  covered  by  sec- 
tion 1072(2)(G)  of  this  title  who  is  not  also 
covered  by  section  1072(2)(F)  of  this  title, 
the  only  health  care  that  may  l>e  provided 
under  section  1076  of  this  title  is  health 
care  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  any  dis- 
ease or  disability  of  that  person  described  in 
subclause  (ii)  of  section  1072(2)(G)  of  this 
title". 

(b)(  1 )  Chapter  53  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

§  1044  Post  exchange  and  commissary 
store  privileges  for  certain  former  spouses 
of  certain  members  or  former  members  of 
the  armed  forces 

•  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  concerned  may  prescribe,  a 
dependent  of  a  member  or  former  member 
of  the  armed  forces,  as  defined  in  clause  iF) 
or  (G)  of  section  1072(2)  of  this  title,  shall 
be  entitled  to  use  the  services  and  facilities 
of  post  or  base  exchanges  and  commissary 
stores  operated  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  military  department.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item; 

1044.  Post  exchange  and  commissary  store 
privileges  for  certain  former 
spou.ses  of  certain  members  or 
former  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  ". 

(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  with  re.spect  to  health 
care  furnished  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  in  the  case  of  a 
former  spouse  regardless  of  the  date  of  the 
applicable  decree  of  divorce,  dissolution,  or 
annulment. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  a  former 
spou.se  regardlP.ss  of  the  date  of  the  applica- 
ble decree  of  divorce,  dissolution,  or  annul- 
ment. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  REGULATION 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Regulation  to  continue  consideration 
of  the  following  bills:  S.  1069,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  limit 
the  recovery  by  public  utilities  or  cer- 
tain costs  of  construction  work  in 
progress  through  rate  increases;  S. 
817,  to  amend  section  205  of  the  Fed- 


eral Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  824d)  relat- 
ing to  inclusion  of  construction  work 
in  progress  in  the  wholesale  rate  base 
of  public  utilities;  and  H.R.  555,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  limit 
the  recovery  by  public  utilities  of  cer- 
tain costs  of  construction  work  in 
progress  through  rate  increases. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
June  22,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources* U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

For   further   information   regarding  • 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Howard  Useem  of  the  subconunit- 
tee  staff  at  224-5205. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
in  executive  session  on  Tuesday,  June 
12,  1984,  at  11  a.m.,  in  SR-301,  Russell 
Building,  to  resume  consideration  of 
recommendations  from  committee 
staff  concerning  installation  of  office 
automation  systems  in  Senators'  of- 
fices. This  meeting  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Rules  Committee  meeting  on  June 
7.  1984.  t 

On   December   15.   1983.   the  Rules 
Committee  authorized  the  release  of 
request  for  proposal  for  office  automa- 
tion systems  for  Senators'  offices.  Pro- 
posals received  from  vendors  were  re- 
viewed and  analyzed  by  staff  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  Senate  Com- 
puter Center,   as  well   as  staff  of  a 
number  of  Senators.  A  recommenda- 
tion was  presented  to  the  committee 
at  the  May  22  meeting.  At  its  June  7 
meeting,  the  conunittee  voted  to  go 
into  executive  session  and  continue  to 
meet  In  closed  session  for  up  to   14 
days  in  order  to  receive  proprietary  in- 
formation from  selected  vendors.  It  is 
anticipated  that  at  the  June  12  execu- 
tive  session   meeting,   the  conunittee 
will    make    a    determination    as    to 
whether  there  is  to  be  one  vendor  as 
the    single    source    of    equipment    or 
whether  there  is  to  be  a  list  of  ap- 
proved  vendors   from  which  vendors 
from  which  Senators  will  make  a  selec- 
tion. Based  on  the  committee's  deci- 
sion, staff  will  be  authorized  to  pre- 
pare a  contract  with  the  vendor,  or 
vendors,  selected. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  meeting,  please  contact  John 
Swearingen  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  224-9078. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


STINGER  SALES  TO  SAUDI 
ARABIA 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, which  I  chair,  held  a  hearing  on 
the  recent  Stinger  antiaircraft  missile 
sales  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  ask  that  a  statement  I  made  at 
that  hearing,  together  with  articles 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  New- 
York  Times  concerning  the  hearing. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 


Stinger  Sales  to  Saudi  Arabia 
The  hearing  this  morning  will  examine 
the  administration's  decisionmaking  process 
which  led  to  the  sale  of  Stinger  anti-aircraft 
missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  justifica- 
tion for  those  sales. 

Two  months  ago  the  administration  sent 
up  a  proposal  to  sell  Saudi  Arabia  1.200 
Stinger  missiles  and  400  launchers.  After  an 
overwhelming  expression  of  disapproval  by 
Congress,  the  administration  withdrew  that 
proposal.  While  the  current  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  has  been  justified  as  an  emergency 
and  provided  under  emergency  authority. 
there  are  many  of  us  up  here  who  nonethe- 
less continue  to  have  some  doubts  and  ques- 
tions concerning  this  sale.  Also,  of  course, 
we  are  interested  in  any  future  intentions 
with  respect  to  Stinger  missile  sales  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  as  well  as  administration  re- 
sponse to  the  Government  of  Kuwait's  re- 
quest for  these  missiles. 

The  American  people  are  again  witnessing 
a  series  of  rather  bizarre  events  unfolding  in 
the  Middle  East  as  the  United  States  rushes 
Stinger  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia  primarily 
because  two  countries— Iraq  and  Syria— re- 
cipients of  billions  of  dollars  in  financial 
support  from  Saudi  Arabia— have  stepped 
up  their  actions,  together  with  Iran,  in  the 
conflict  in  that  region. 

Iraq  is  attacking  ships  in  the  Iranian  oil 
trade,  including  some  Saudi  ships,  because 
she  has  been  losing  the  economic  war  of  at- 
trition with  Iran.  Iran  has  retaliated,  some- 
times by  hitting  Saudi  and  Kuwaiti  oil  tank- 
ers. Syria  has  cut  off  Iraq's  oil  flow  through 
the  Syrian  pipeline,  and  refuses  to  reopen 
it— thus  helping  Iran  conduct  its  war  of  eco- 
nomic attrition. 

While  Iraq  and  Syria  are  bitter  rivals. 
both  receive  substantial  backing  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  enables  them  to  buy  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  weapons  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  in  Iraq's  case.  French  planes  and 
missiles  which  have  been  used  to  attack 
Saudi  and  other  oil  tankers. 

Thus,  we  have  rushed  Stinger  missiles  to 
the  Saudis,  ostensibly  to  protect  them  from 
the  consequences  of  actions  by  two  nations 
they  are  helping  to  bankroll.  To  say  the 
least,  this  is  all  rather  bizarre.  More  diplo- 
macy and  common  sense,  not  weapons, 
would  be  a  better  way  to  diffuse  the  situa- 
tion, 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  6.  1984] 

Aid  to  Saudis  Encounters  Bipartisan  Hill 

Opposition 

(By  John  M.  Goshko  and  Rick  Atkinson) 

The  Reagan  administrations  decision  to 

Increase  military  aid  for  Saudi  Arabia  ran 

into  heavy  bipartisan  attack  yesterday  from 

senators  fearful  that  it  could  lead  to  U.S. 


military  personnel  becoming  involved  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war. 

The  criticism  came  as  the  United  States 
began  replacing  its  four  Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  System  (AW ACS)  radar  planes 
in  Saudi  Arabia  with  a  more  sophisticated 
version  able  to  track  ships  in  the  gulf. 

A  hearing  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
foreign  operations  subcommittee  erupted 
into  angry  criticism  of  President  Reagan's 
emergency  sale  of  400  hand-held  Stinger 
anti-aircraft  missiles  to  bolster  Saudi  de- 
fenses against  Iranian  attacks  on  shipping 
in  the  gulf. 

For  two  hours.  Republican  and  Democrat- 
ic senators  took  turns  charging  that  the  ad- 
ministration bypassed  Congress  in  a  devious 
manner  and  had  committed  the  United 
States  to  a  course  that  threatens  to  widen 
the  44-month  Iran-Iraq  war  in  ways  that 
will  involve  American  military  personnel. 

[In  London.  Reagan  and  British  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  held  a  private 
meeting  in  which  they  reportedly  discussed 
possible  responses  to  an  escalation  of  the 
gulf  war.] 

The  tone  of  the  hearing  was  set  by  Sen. 
Robert  W.  Kasten  Jr.  (R-Wis.).  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  normally  a  staunch  ad- 
ministration loyalist. 

Kasten  called  Reagan's  May  28  decision  to 
avoid  a  lengthy  congressional  review  of  the 
$40  million  stinger  sale  by  invoking  emer- 
gency Presidential  powers  an  abuse  of  the 
consulting  process  and  warned:  "I  can  tell 
you  that  such  consultations  will  have  little 
meaning  for  me  in  the  future. " 

Kasten  was  still  angry  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing. 

•As  developed  here  this  morning,  the  case 
for  sending  Stinger  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia 
has  deteriorated  right  in  front  of  us, "  he 
said. 

It  was  not  immediately  clear  if  the  sub- 
committee members'  attitude  is  widely 
shared  in  Congress. 

Many  subcommittee  members,  including 
Kasten.  are  regarded  as  supporters  of  Israel, 
which  opposes  supplying  the  Saudis  ad- 
vanced weaponry.  Kasten  was  instrumental 
in  derailing  a  sale  of  Stingers  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Jordan  in  March. 

However,  the  criticism  expressed  yester- 
day centered  less  on  possible  danger  to 
Israel  than  on  anger  at  alleged  administra- 
tion failure  to  consult  with  Congress  and  on 
nervousness  about  increased  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  gulf. 

It  was  reminiscent  of  the  congressional 
outcrv  early  this  year  that  played  a  major 
role  in  forcing  Reagan  to  withdraw  U.S.  Ma- 
rines from  Lebanon. 

These  developments  came  on  a  day  when 
Saudi  Arabia  first  used  U.S.-supplied  mili- 
tary power  in  combat  to  engage  Iranian 
forces,  the  gulf's  other  petroleum  giant. 

Saudi  Ambassador  Bandar  bin  Sultan,  son 
of  the  Saudi  defense  minister  and  a  pilot  in 
the  Saudi  air  force,  told  reporters  here.  "We 
don't  feel  macho"  about  the  aerial  engage- 
ment, but  "we  are  determined  to  defend  our 
country." 

He  said  that  "unfortunately  our  sover- 
eignty was  violated  today,  and  we  reacted 
just  as  we  said  we  would  all  along." 

The  Saudi  action  came  after  weeks  of 
skepticism  here  and  in  some  quarters  of  the 
Middle  East  about  whether  the  Saudis 
would  use  their  expensively  armed  and 
trained  military.  ^    ^     ■, 

A  diplomatic  source  familiar  with  the  situ- 
ation said  that  Saudi  Arabia  started  flying 
continuous  dawn-to-dusk  combat  patrols 
over  its  area  of  the  gulf  about  a  week  ago. 
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although  this  came  to  light  only  when  the 
patrols  challanged  Iranian  warplanes  yes- 
terday. 

Administration  officials,  led  by  Michael  H. 
Armacost.  undersecretary  of  state  for  politi- 
cal affairs,  insisted  to  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee that  Reagan  used  his  emergency 
powers  t>ecause  the  situation  was  urgent 
and  that  the  sale  was  intended  to  prevent 
direct  U.S.  involvement. 

But  panel  members  argued  that  supplying 
the  missiles,  coupled  with  making  available 
to  Saudi  Arabia  the  improved  AWACS 
planes  and  an  aerial  refueling  tanker,  could 
have  the  opposite  effect. 

They  characterized  the  administration's 
move  as  a  tilt  toward  Iraq  since  that  coun- 
try is  supported  by  Saudi  Arabia,  warned 
that  the  action  could  lead  to  increasingly 
open-ended  Saudi  demands  for  even  more 
sophisticated  U.S.  weaponry  and  expressed 
concern,  about  the  possibility  of  Stingers 
falling  into  terrorists'  hands. 

Several  senators  noted  that  Japan  and 
western  Europe  are  more  reliant  on  gulf  oil 
than  is  the  United  States. 

"What  are  they  doing  besides  selling  Exo- 
cets  [French  missiles  sold  to  Iraq]  and  ar- 
maments to  both  sides?"  asked  Sen.  Daniel 
K.  Inouye  (D-Hawaii). 

"This  is  the  highest  technology  in  the 
world  today,  and  in  the  wrong  hands  could 
be  extremely  dangerous. "  said  Sen.  Warren 
B.  Rudman(R-N.H.). 

Sen.  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato  (R-NY.)  said 
that  it  is  a  "serious  error  "  to  rely  on  Saudi 
military  prowess:  They  think  they  can  buy 
everything.  But  when  the  crunch  comes 
down,  they  can't  deliver  anything.  .  .  . 
When  are  we  going  to  leam?" 

Armacost  told  the  sulKommitlee  that  the 
administration  has  not  decided  whether  to 
sell  Stingers  to  Kuwait. 

U.S.  officials  said  privately  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  reluctant  to  provide  the  mis- 
siles to  Kuwait  or  any  other  small  gulf  state 
and  is  advising  them  to  seek  antiaircraft 
weaponry  in  Europe. 

The  first  two  replacement  AWACS  planes. 
which  are  capable  of  tracking  ships  and 
slow-moving  aircraft,  arrived  in  Saudi 
Arabia  Monday  night.  Michael  I.  Burch.  as- 
sistant secretary  of  defense  for  public  af- 
fairs, said  yesterday. 

The  other  two  are  expected  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  four  AWACS  planes  based  in  Saudi 
Arabia  since  1980  are  an  older  model  and 
lack  the  sophisticated  electronics  equipment 
necessary  to  track  airtwme  or  seagoing  ob- 
jects traveling  less  than  90  miles  per  hour. 

Burch  said  all  four  are  being  replaced  by 
the  "maritime  AWACS"  because  now  it 
seems  prudent  to  be  able  to  track  shipping 
or  at  least  to  know  where  shipping  is"  in  the 
gulf-  The  decision  was  made  within  the  last 
two  weeks,  he  said.  "* 

Although  the  older  AWACS  are  capable 
of  tracking  Iraqi  and  Iranian  planes  over 
the  gulf,  "we  haven't  in  the  past  been  able 
to  see  what  the  airplanes  are  attacking.  " 
Burch  added. 

The  maritime  AWACS  also  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  extend  a  radar  umbrella 
over  the  four  U.S.  warshijjs  now"  m  the  gulf 
as  well  as  over  oil  tankers  chartered  by  the 
Navy's  Military  Sealift  Command  to  pick  up 
fuel  in  the  gulf  for  the  military,  a  Pentagon 
official  said. 

Although  the  first  maritime  AWACS 
planes  arrived  in  Saudi  Arabia  before  yes- 
terday's dogfight  in  which  Saudi  pilots  shot 
down  two  Iranian  fighters,  the  official  said 
that  it  was  not  one  of  the  AWACS  planes 


feeding  information  to  the  Saudis.  The 
planes  are  flown  and  maintained  by  Ameri- 
can personnel. 

The  newer  model  AWACS  will  fly  the 
same  routes  as  those  being  replaced,  primar- 
ily over  "the  Saudi  land  mass,"  Burch  said. 
All  of  the  AWACS  are  capable  of  tracking 
low-flying  jets  at  a  range  of  230  miles;  the 
maritime  version  also  will  be  able  to  moni- 
tor slow-moving  aircraft,  such  as  helicop- 
ters, and  stationary  objects  in  the  water. 

In  1981.  Saudi  Arabia  purchased  five 
newer  model  AWACS.  but  the  first  deliv 
eries  are  not  expected  until  1986.  Burch 
minimized  Israeli  concerns  about  Saudi 
Arabia  using  the  AWACS  to  track  Israeli 
ground  forces.  He  said  they  cannot  watch 
objects  traveling  less  than  90  mph  on  land. 

'It"s  not  going  to  see  tanks  in  the  Golan 
Heights  or  Israeli  convoys  anywhere  in  the 
Middle  East.  "  he  said. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  6,  1984] 

Senators  Assail  Arms  Sale  to  Saudis 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

Washington,  June  5.— The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's emergency  shipment  of  400 
Stinger  antiaircraft  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia 
came  under  attack  today  from  Democratic 
and  Republican  members  of  a  key  Senate 
committee. 

The  criticism  came  sis  the  committee 
members  heard  the  Administration's  first 
detailed  explanation  of  its  policy  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict. 

Senator  Bob  Kasten,  Republican  of  Wis- 
consin, chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  subcommittee  on  foreign 
operations,  told  Administration  witnesses 
that  in  bypa.ssing  Congress  on  the  Stinger 
sale  the  Administration  had  jeopardized  its 
good  will  in  Congress.  The  move  would  also 
encourage  those  seeking  more  stringent  con- 
trols on  arms  sales,  he  said. 

He  said  he  saw  no  justification  for  the 
emergency  sa:e.  which  he  .said  made  a  mock- 
ery of  the  process  of  consultation  with  Con- 
gress. 

Over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend,  the  Ad- 
ministration -ient  400  Stinger  missiles  and 
200  launchers  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  help  it 
defend  itself  against  Iran.  The  sale  was 
made  in  response  to  an  urgent  Saudi  re- 
quest. Administration  officials  said,  explain- 
ing why  Congress  was  not  given  its  standard 
30  days  for  consideration  of  such  sales. 

Michael  H.  Armacost.  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  spoke  to 
the  committee  members— of  whom  alt 
present  were  highly  critical  of  the  action. 
Mr.  Armacost  said  the  decision  was  made 
because  we  were  eager  to  convey  a  firm, 
rather  than  a  tentative  signal,  providing  re- 
assurance to  the  Saudis  that  they  could 
meet  their  own  defense  requirements  and  a 
firm  signal  to  the  Iranians  of  a  deterrent 
kind.  " 

Mr.  Armacost  said  the  Saudis  urgently  re- 
quested the  Stingers  and  an  additional 
aerial  tanker  May  22.  in  the  wake  of  Iranian 
attacks  on  vessels  going  to  and  from  Kuwait 
and  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  preceding  week. 

He  said  the  Administration  decided  on 
May  25  to  me-?t  the  request.  A  KC  10  aerial 
tanker  was  al.vo  sent  to  refuel  the  Saudis'  F- 
15's. 

Iran  must  understand,"  Mr.  Armacost 
said,  that  th'^  desire  we,  our  allies  and  the 
states  in  the  region  have  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  Iran-Iraq  war  is  not  a  reaction 
born  of  weakness. 

Statements  without  action  to  support 
them  have  no  deterrent  effect  and  may 
invite  aggression.  Provision  of  the  Stingers 


and  the  tanker  are  firm  proof  of  our  sup- 
port for  the  principles  we  have  l>een  declar- 
ing." 

But  there  seemed  to  be  no  sympathy  for 
the  decision  or  for  the  Saudis  in  the  hear- 
ing. 

CONCERN  ABOtrr  terrorists 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  panel,  suggested 
that  the  Stingers  would  be  ineffective  and 
said  he  was  concerned  that  they  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  terrorists. 

The  fear  that  terrorists  might  somehow 
get  the  Stingers  was  expressed  frequently, 
not  only  by  Senator  Inouye  but  also  by  Sen- 
ators Warren  B.  Rudman,  Republican  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Dennis  DeConcini, 
Democrat  of  Arizona. 

That  fear  has  also  been  voiced  by  the  Is- 
raelis in  their  objections  to  the  sale  of  the 
Stingers,  portable  missiles  that  are  fired 
from  the  shoulder.  Israel  has  complained 
that  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
which  gets  some  financial  support  from  the 
Saudis,  might  gain  access  to  the  weapon. 

Senator  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato,  Republican 
of  New  York,  argued  that  by  aiding  the 
Saudis  and  complaining  only  about  the  Ira- 
nian attacks,  the  United  States  was  in  effect 
taking  sides  and  inviting  the  Iranians  to 
widen  the  war  and  to  eventually  invlove  the 
United  States. 

"This  is  a  serious  error  on  our  part,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  DeConcini  said  the  Administration 
should  have  demanded  that  the  Saudis 
agree  to  the  existence  of  Israel  and  accept 
the  Camp  David  accords  of  1978  before  they 
got  emergency  help. 

Mr.  Armacost  and  Lieut.  Gen.  Philip  C. 
Gast,  director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  strongly  defended  the  mili- 
tary utility  of  the  Stinger  sale.  They  said 
there  was  no  confirmed  record  of  any  weap- 
ons supplied  by  the  United  States  to  Saudi 
Arabia  falling  into  the  hands  of  third  par- 
ties. 

THE  MISSILE'S  DEFENSE  ROLE 

General  Gast  said  the  Stingers  were  part 
of  a  "layered"  air  defense  system  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  similar  to  that  used  by  the  United 
States.  He  said  the  Saudi  F-15s  provide 
"the  outer  envelope"  of  protection,  and  the 
refueling  offered  by  the  American  tankers 
allows  them  to  fly  greater  distances.  The 
"intermediate  envelope  of  protection"  is  af- 
forded by  the  improved  Hawk  antiaircraft 
system  with  a  range  of  some  25  miles,  he 
said. 

And  then  we  have  the  Stinger  as  the 
point  weapon,  with  a  range  of  about  three 
miles,  "  he  said. 

Under  questioning.  General  Gast  said  the 
Stingers  would  primarily  be  used  to  protect 
oil  installations  and  desalinization  plants, 
and  would  also  be  used  on  patrol  boats  at 
sea. 

Mr.  Armacost  said  that  the  Saudis  had  to 
agree  to  more  stringent  security  require- 
ments than  those  that  apply  to  NATO  na- 
tions that  also  have  the  Stinger. 

The  United  States  will  have  the  right  to 
make  random  checks  of  the  Stinger  stock- 
pile, he  said,  and  the  firing  mechanism  and 
the  mi.ssiles  will  be  stored  separately  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  theft.* 


THE  BANK  OF  NEW  YORKS 
BICENTENARY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow, we  celebrate  a  bicentenary  of 
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special  significance  to  the  State  of 
New  York  and  our  Nation:  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Bank  of  New  York. 

The  oldest  surviving  bank  in  the 
United  States,  the  Bank  of  New  York 
was  founded  by  Alexander  Hamilton 
on  June  9,  1784,  and  since  that  day  has 
provided  financial  assistance  to  a  great 
assortment  of  undertakings  that  have 
helped  build  our  country.  America's 
first  foreign  trade,  the  Erie  Canal  and 
the  New  York  City  subway  system  are 
but  a  few  of  the  ventures  financed  by 
the  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  bank  was  also  the  first  financial 
institution  of  its  kind  to  lend  money  to 
the  Federal  Government,  a  $200,000 
loan  in  1789  used,  among  other  ways, 
to  pay  George  Washington's  salary. 
With  his  sense  of  humor  and  history 
intact,  the  bank's  current  chairman. 
Mr.  J.  Carter  Bacot,  is  the  only  man  in 
America  assuming  responsibility  for 
putting  the  U.S.  Government  in  debt. 

Two  himdred  years  of  service  is, 
indeed,  worth  honoring,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  wish  the  Bank  of  New  York  and 
Mr,  Bacot  many  more  years  of  proud 
achievement.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  an 
advertisement  commemorating  the 
bank's  bicentenary  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  referred  to  follows: 

Of  All  the  New  York  Banks.  Only  One 
Has  Endured  for  200  Years 

The  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  only  bank  in  New  York  now  able  to 
celebrate  a  bicentennial. 

We  were  the  first  New  York  Bank.  Pound- 
ed by  Alexander  Hamilton  June  9,  1784. 

We  were  the  first  bank  to  lend  money  to 
the  U.a  government.  The  $200,000  loan  was 
used,  in  part,  to  pay  George  Washington's 
salary. 

The  Bank  of  New  York  helped  finance  the 
nation  s  first  foreign  trade,  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  Canal  and  New  York  City's 
subway  system.  Our  loans  built  railroads, 
strung  telegraph  wires,  dredged  harbors,  es- 
tablished factories  and  funded  businesses 
throughout  the  country. 

We  were  among  the  first  to  finance  both 
the  telephone  and  television.  And  one  of  the 
first  to  apply  the  power  of  computers  to 
banking. 

We  pioneered  in  trusts.  Introduced  drive- 
in  banking  to  New  Yorkers.  Helped  make 
the  modern  mutual  fund  possible. 

Today.  The  Banks  traditional  strengths 
are  reflected  in  our  important  positions  in 
corporate  lending,  securities  processing, 
money  management  and  personal  banking. 
These  strengths  have  enabled  us  to  double 
in  size  In  the  last  five  years. 

We  are  The  Bank  of  New  York.  Part  of 
the  hiitory  of  banking  .  .  .  the  history  of 
our  country.  And  we  have  flourished  for  two 
centuries— never  missing  a  dividend  pay- 
ment—in spite  of  wars,  panics  and  depres 


tober  11,  1983,  with  an  incompletely 
formed  spine  and  a  small  head— repre- 
senting a  lack  of  brain  development. 
The  family  was  confronted  with  a  de- 
cision whether  to  have  surgery  per- 
formed on  the  baby's  spine.  After  con- 
sulting with  the  doctors  and  nuns  at 
the  hospital,  they  decided  that  the 
baby  would  be  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down  and  in  constant  pain  if  sur- 
gery was  performed,  and  they  decided 
to  forego  the  surgery. 

After  receiving  a  confidential  tip 
about  the  family's  decision,  a  lawyer. 
A.  Lawrence  Washburn,  commenced 
legal  action  in  the  New  York  State 
courts  with  the  objective  of  compel- 
ling surgery.  Washburn  commenced 
legal  action  against  the  family  and 
they  hired  lawyers  to  represent  them. 
He  initially  was  able  to  convince  the 
New  York  court  to  appoint  a  guardian 
ad  litem  for  the  baby  to  determine  if 
the  family  and  hospital  had  neglected 
the  child.  The  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Child  Protective  Services 
found  no  evidence  of  neglect  after  re- 
viewing the  first  9  days  of  hospital 
records. 

Nevertheless.  Washburn  then 
dragged  the  parents  through  litigation 
in  the  New  York  State  District  Court. 
Incredibly,  the  plaintiff,  Washburn, 
produced  not  one  single  medical 
expert  to  support  his  case.  The  only 
medical  testimony  presented  at  the 
original  trial  was  that  of  Dr.  Newman 
and  Dr.  Butler— the  family's  doctors. 
The  court  found  no  evidence  of  ne- 
glect and  ruled  in  favor  of  the  family. 
Washburn  then  dragged  Baby  Doe's 
mother  and  father  into  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals.  Once  again  he  lost. 
In  fact,  the  court  of  appeals  went  so 
far  as  to  label  Washburn's  behavior  as 
"offensive. " 

But  that  was  not  enough  for  this 
man  playing  God.  The  parents  of 
Baby  Jane  Doe  next  found  themselves 
and  their  lawyers  before  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court.  For  a  fourth 
straight  time  Washburn  struck  out. 

Washburn  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  but  was  denied  a  hear- 
ing. He  then  went  back  to  the  district 
court  in  New  York  and  instituted  a 
class  action  on  behalf  of  Baby  Doe  and 
300  other  babies  he  alleged  were  vic- 
tims of  infanticide.  His  arguments 
were  dismissed  and  he  was  fined  $500. 
He  intends  to  appeal  this  as  far  as  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and,  if  necessary. 
appeal  to  Congress  for  assistance. 

On  October  26.  1983.  after  Wash- 
burn lost  in  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  another  "God"  showed  up  at 
the  courthouse  steps.  The  "big  God' 


well. 
Looking  ahead 


sions,  ^y  doing  one  simple  thing  extremely    ^^^^^  Sam-the  Federal  Government. 

the  U.S.  Justice  Department— decided 
to  get  into  the  act.  The  Justice  De- 
partment's theory  was  novel.  They  al- 
leged that  the  decision  to  forgo  sur- 
gery was  a  violation  of  section  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  maintained 
that   the   hospital   had   discriminated 


COMPENSATION  FOR  THE 
FAMILY  OP  BABY  JANE  DOE 

•  Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent. Baby  Jane  Doe  was  bom  on  Oc- 


against  Baby  Doe  on  the  basis  of  her 
handicap.  The  Surgeon  General  exam- 
ined the  hospital  records  from  Baby 
Doe's  first  9  days  and  found  no  evi- 
dence of  discrimination.  Nevertheless. 
Justice  instituted  an  action  in  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  alleging  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 504  and  sought  to  obtain  all  the 
baby's  medical  records.  Justice's  origi- 
nal action  was  commenced  against  the 
hospital  only.  The  family  moved  to  in- 
tervene to  protect  their  rights  and  the 
Justice  Department  did  not  object. 

The  Justice  Department  immediate- 
ly brought  in  a  number  of  attorneys  to 
litigate  this  matter  in  U.S.  district 
court.  The  U.S.  district  court  decided 
that  the  Government  had  acted 
beyond  their  authority  and  denied  the 
Justice  Department  access  to  Baby 
Doe's  records.  The  family,  by  then 
burdened  not  only  by  the  decisions  on 
behalf  of  their  handicapped  newborn 
and  the  "5"  step  court  abuse  by  Wash- 
burn, but  now  the  cost  of  defending 
itself  from  the  effect  of  the  novel  ex- 
periment with  section  504  by  their 
own  government,  brought  a  motion  to 
have  attorney's  fees  assessed  against 
the  Justice  Department  in  the  amount 
of  $53,000.  The  Justice  Department 
not  only  challenged  this  amount,  but 
also  opposed  payment  of  any  attor- 
neys' fees.  The  court  has  not  rendered 
its  decision  on  that  question. 

Following  Justice's  loss  in  U.S.  dis- 
trict court,  they  appealed  to  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
decision  of  the  district  court  was 
upheld  by  the  second  circuit.  Follow- 
ing that  decision,  the  family  filed  for 
attorneys'  fees  in  the  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $25,000.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  again  resisted  payment. 
The  second  circuit  court  recently 
denied  the  Justice  Departments  re- 
quest for  a  rehearing  in  banc.  On  May 
23,  the  U.S.  District  Court.  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  ruled  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  authority 
to  issue  Baby  Doe  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  President,  Baby  Jane  Does 
family  has  incurred  over  $150,000  in 
medical  and  legal  fees  and  expects 
that  amount  to  climb.  The  family  has 
taken  the  baby  home:  she  is  apparent- 
ly doing  quite  well.  She  did  eventually 
undergo  surgery. 

In  response  to  the  position  of  the 
Justice  Department  with  respect  to 
payment  of  attorneys'  fees.  Senator 
Hatfield  and  I  wrote  Attorney  Gener- 
al Smith  urging  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  reverse  its  stance  and  compen- 
sate the  family  for  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees. 

In  response,  the  Justice  Department 
indicated  it  would  not  reconsider  the 
decision  to  resist  payment  of  attor- 
ney's fees  in  the  Baby  Jane  Doe  case 
in  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 
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In  light  of  the  second  circuit's  recent 
denial  of  a  rehearing  in  banc  and  the 
district  court  decision  in  American 
Medical  Association  v.  Heckler.  84  Civ. 
1724— southern  district.  New  York- 
Senator  Hatfield  and  I  have  renewed 
our  request  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment pay  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  this  family  has  suf 
fered  far  too  long,  both  emotionally 
and  financially.  They  have  endured 
the  pain  of  parenting  a  severely  handi- 
capped child,  as  well  as  the  difficulty 
of  their  decisions.  I  believe  the  sancti 
ty  of  human  life  is  the  premise  of  our 
civilization.  And  I  believe  in  society, 
the  role  of  government  is  to  protect 
life. 

In  the  Baby  Jane  Doe  case  the  U.S. 
Government  has  abused  that  obliga 
tion.  In  the  first  days  of  the  child's  life 
society  and  Government  worked  to 
affirm  the  rights  of  the  child.  And  the 
decisions  were  affirmed.  Then— and 
this  is  the  issue— after  Government 
had  discharged  its  obligation  to  pro- 
tect life,  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
came  along  with  an  experiment  in  in- 
terpreting section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  as  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment protection.  And  these  parents 
were  forced  to  help  finance  Justice's 
experiment.  When  it  was  unsuccessful. 
Justice  refused  to  pay  for  forced  co-ex- 
periment. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  my  request  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  encourage  them  to  com- 
pensate this  family.  They  have  suf- 
fered enough. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  letters  of 
April  11,  and  June  7,  1984  be  included 
in  the  Record  as  well  as  the  Justice 
Department's  response  of  May  1.  1984. 

The  letters  follow: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  Apnl  11.  19H4. 
Hon.  William  French  Smith. 
V.S.  Attorney  General.   Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Attorney  General  Smith;  We  werp 
extremely  disappointed  to  learn  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  requested  the 
United  States  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
to  deny  attorneys  fees  to  the  family  of 
Baby  Jane  Doe.  While  we  recognize  the  pro- 
priety of  the  questions  you  have  raised  re- 
lating to  the  reasonableness  of  the  fees,  we 
do  Ijelieve  it  is  inappropriate  and  cruel  to 
subject  this  family  to  the  additional  fman- 
cial  burden  imposed  by  these  costs. 

This  family  has  suffered  far  too  long. 
both  emotionally  and  financially  They  have 
endured  the  pain  of  parenting  a  severely 
handicapped  child,  as  well  as  the  difficulty 
of  their  decisions. 

Not  only  did  an  individual  whem  they  had 
never  met  involve  them  in  extensive  litiga- 
tion, but  the  Federal  Government  sought  to 
recover  Baby  Doe's  medical  records  in  an 
effort  to  determine  whether  this  family,  in 
consultation  with  their  doctors,  had  dis- 
criminated against  their  own  child.  All  ef 
forts  to  produce  evidence  of  discrimmation 
failed,  and  the  decision  of  the  family  and 
the  doctors  was  upheld  in  seven  different 
courts— including  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  and  the  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 


The  Justice  Department  has  advanced  the 
position  that  the  parenl.s  of  Baby  Doe 
should  not  be  awarded  attorney's  fees  be- 
cau.se  they  were  intervening  defendants  in 
the  action.  In  support  of  that  argument. 
Justice  ha.s  a.-isertpd  that  atlorney's  fees 
should  only  bf  awarded  to  original  defend- 
ants in  civil  rights  actions  when  the  plain- 
tiffs claims  are  frivolous,  unreasonable,  or 
without  foundiiiion. 

We  believe  that  Bakrr  v  Citv  of  Detroit. 
504  F  Supp.  841  if;.D.  Mich.  1980)  supports 
quite  a  different  conclusion.  In  that  case,  in- 
tervening defendants  were  awarded  attor- 
ney's fees  in  a  reverse  discrimination  case 
brought  pursuant  to  Title  VII.  The  Court 
held  that  interveners,  members  of  a  black 
policemans  association,  .served  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  civil  rights  plaintiffs  and  had 
no  alternative  but  to  intervene  in  that 
action. 

Similarly,  in  the  Baby  Doe  case,  the  par- 
ents had  little  recourse  than  to  intervene  as 
defendants.  The  allegations  of  discrimina- 
tion advanced  by  the  Justice  Department 
necessitated  the  parents  participation  in  the 
lawsuit  if  they  were  to  protect  their  right  to 
privacy. 

In  Baker,  attorneys  fees  were  allowed  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  plaintiff's  arguments 
were  not  without  foundation. 

The  Justice  Department  has  maintained 
that  the  parents  should  be  denied  attorneys 
fees  because  the  hospital  ably  advanced 
their  position  and  their  presence  was  unnec- 
e.ssary.  A  similur  argument  was  expressed  in 
Baker  and  rejected  by  the  Court.  The  Court 
specifically  held  that  hindsight  could  not 
justify  denial  of  attorney's  fees  to  interve- 
nors  when  there  was  sound  reason  for  their 
participation. 

The  Civil  Rights  Attorney's  Fees  Award 
has  consistently  been  liberally  construed  to 
effectuate  the  purpose  of  encouraging  civil 
rights  activities.  In  the  instant  case,  the 
family  had  to  intervene  in  order  to  protect 
their  civil  and  constitutional  rights  to  priva- 
cy If  we  intend  to  promote  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  civil  rights  laws,  and  we 
believe  we  do.  then,  this  family  should  not 
be  penalized  for  having  done  so. 

We  believe  that  the  .sanctity  of  human  life 
formulates  the  very  premi.se  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  we  will  fight  to  preserve  human 
life.  We  do  beliove  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  ooligation  to  protect  life,  but 
we  also  believe  that  compassion  must  be 
part  of  that  activity. 

At  this  point,  we  feel  that  the  question  of 
the  payment  of  attorney's  fees  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  merits  of  the  Baby 
Doe  case.  That  issue  remains  unsettled,  but 
the  i.ssue  of  atlorney's  fees  should  be  re- 
solved. We  should  not  subject  this  family  to 
the  additional  tinancial  burden  imposed  by 
these  costs— they  have  already  incurred 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  legal 
and  medical  costs  and  anticipate  many 
more. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  we  urge  the  Justice 
Department  to  reverse  its  position  against 
payment  of  anv  fees  and  compensate  this 
family  for  reasonable  attorney's  fees.  This 
family  has  suffered  enough. 
Sincerely. 

Dave  Durenberger. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Mark  Hatfield, 

U.S.  Senator. 


U.S.  Department  or  Justice. 

Civil  Rights  Division, 
Washington.  D.C.  May  1,  1984. 
Hon.  Dave  Durenberger. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  Your  letter 
of  April  11  to  the  Attorney  General  has 
been  referred  to  me  for  response.  As  a  result 
of  your  inquiry,  we  have  carefully  reevalu- 
ated the  i.ssue  whether  Baby  Jane  Doe's 
family  is  entitled  to  an  award  of  attorney's 
fees  for  costs  incurred  in  participating  in 
the  suit  of  the  United  States  to  obtain 
access  to  Baby  Jane  Doe's  medical  records. 
While  our  sympathies  are  certainly  with  the 
infant's  parents,  we  cannot  properly  ignore 
the  legal  principles  that  control  such  a  deci- 
sion. Those  legal  principles  compel  the  re- 
sponse we  have  given,  and  thus  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  acquiesce  in  a  fee-award  in  this 
case. 

We  have,  of  course,  set  forth  the  law  in 
this  area,  and  how  it  applies  here,  in  our  re- 
sponse to  the  motion  for  attorney's  fees.  As 
there  explained,  a  fee  award  against  the 
United  States  in  cases  of  this  sort  are  avail- 
able only  where  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
the  Government's  suit  was  "frivolous,  un- 
reasonable, or  without  foundation."  Chris- 
tiansturg  Garment  Co.  v.  E.E.O.C.  434  U.S. 
412.  421  (1978).  Whatever  ones  personal 
views  regarding  the  Baby  Doe  matter,  I 
doubt  seriously  that  many  would  honestly 
assert  that  the  litigation  effort  fits  that 
characterization.  Indeed,  on  the  central 
issue  regarding  Section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973,  and  whether  it  protects 
handicapped  infants  like  Baby  Jane  Doe, 
the  four  judges  who  have  heard  the  issue  on 
the  merits  (i.e.,  one  district  judge  and  three 
circuit  judges)  have  split  on  the  question 
whether  Section  504  covers  infants  born 
with  severe  disabilities.  Judge  Winter,  in  dis- 
sent, observed  that  "Itlhe  logic  of  the  gov- 
ernment s  position  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  about  as  flaw- 
less as  a  legal  argument  can  be."  Acquie- 
sence  in  a  fee  award  in  such  circumstances 
would  be  wholly  improper  under  C/iris/ains- 
6iirg.  and  we  felt  compelled  to  so  advise  the 
court.  Nothing  has  surfaced  in  our  reevalua- 
tion  of  that  position  to  suggest  that  the  law 
can  be  read  otherwise. 

Your  letter  seems  to  isolate  our  response 
to  the  parents'  fee  application  on  the  "inter- 
venor"  question.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  parents 
in  this  instance  decided  on  their  own  to 
become  involved  in  the  Government's  suit 
against  the  hospital:  they  were  not  sued  or 
forced  into  court.  As  intervenors.  the  law 
pretty  clearly  recognizes  the  parents  of 
Baby  Jane  Doe  as  standing  on  somewhat 
different  footing  than  a  named  defendant 
for  purposes  of  receiving  a  fee  award  as  a 
"participant  "  in  the  action.  We  do  not  sug- 
gest, however,  that  such  a  difference  is 
itself  reason  to  reject  the  claim,  amd  indeed 
the  case  cited  in  your  letter.  Baker  v.  City  of 
Detroit.  504  F.  Supp.  841  (E.  D.  Mich.  1980), 
is  discussed  in  our  court  filing.  Undeniably, 
the  facts  leading  to  an  award  of  attorneys 
fees  to  the  intervenors  in  Baker  are  not 
present  in  our  case. 

Nonetheless,  the  essential  point  to  be 
made  is  the  one  already  discussed.  Whatever 
the  status  of  the  parents  in  the  Govern- 
ment's Section  504  suit  against  the  Stoney 
Brook  Hospital  (i.e.,  whether  a  named  de- 
fendant or  an  intervener),  a  fee  award 
cannot  by  law  be  granted  unless  the  action 
commenced  by  the  United  States  was  "frivo- 
lous, unreasonable,  or  without  foundation." 
That  rule  of  law  guided  our  filing  with  the 
Second  Circuit. 
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Let  me  add  in  closing  that  the  Govern- 
ment fully  appreciates  the  considerable  con- 
cern you  have  registered  regarding  this 
matter  and  shares  many  of  the  same  feel- 
ings you  have  expressed  for  the  family.  In 
our  court  filing,  we  suggested  that  the  attor- 
neys involved  in  this  appeal  might  want  to 
rethink  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  requested 
fees  (as  perhaps  duplicative  or  unnecessary) 
and  in  this  manner  alleviate  some  of  the 
family's  financial  costs  associated  with  the 
litigation.  Whatever  their  response  to  that 
suggestion,  it  is  unmistakably  the  case  that 
there  are  in  this  instance  no  convenient  an- 
swers. For  us.  the  law  in  such  circumstances 
must  be  our  guide.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
hope  that  the  foregoing  discussion  will  help 
to  make  our  position  more  understandable, 
even  if  you  might  not  find  it  personally 
more  acceptable. 
Sincerely. 

I         Wm.  Bradford  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Attorney  GeneraL 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  7,  1984. 
Hon.  WILLIAM  French  Smith, 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Attorney  General  Smith:  We  were 
extremely  disappointed  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment's response  to  our  letter  of  April 
11.  1984.  indicating  that  Justice  would  not 
reconsider  the  decision  to  resist  payment  of 
attorneys'  fees  in  the  Baby  Jane  Doe  case  in 
the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  In 
light  of  the  Second  Circuit's  recent  denial  of 
a  rehearing  in  banc  and  the  District  Court's 
decision  in  American  Medical  Association  v. 
Heckler,  84  Civ.  1724  (Southern  District, 
New  York),  we  are  renewing  our  request 
that  the  Justice  Department  pay  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees  in  this  matter. 

Although  prevailing  plaintiffs  may  be 
awarded  attorney's  fees  in  virtually  all  civil 
rights  actions,  prevailing  defendants,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  awarded  attorney's  fees 
under  more  limited  circumstances.  This 
case,  however,  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  a 
typical  case.  In  fact,  this  case  is  so  unusual 
that  we  believe  fairness  demands  that  attor- 
neys' fees  be  paid  on  behalf  of  the  family  of 
Baby  Jbne  Doe. 

The  usual  restriction  on  the  recovery  of 
attorney's  fees  by  defendants  In  civil  rights 
actions  should  not  be  used  to  punish  an  in- 
nocent party  who  has  been  singled  out  to 
serve  as  the  subject  of  experimental  litiga- 
tion. In  the  Baby  Jane  Doe  case,  such  litiga- 
tion was  instituted  despite  the  family's  ear- 
lier successes  at  all  levels  of  the  New  York 
State  court  system. 

Furthermore,  when  the  government  acts 
as  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  becomes 
a  test  model  for  future  interpreUtion  of  the 
law.  a  more  liberal  policy  for  awarding  at- 
torney's fees  to  prevailing  defendants  is 
warranted.  In  the  Baby  Jane  Doe  case,  an 
award  of  attorneys'  fees  to  the  family  will 
not  deter  the  Justice  Department  from  pur- 
suing future  civil  rights  cases. 

Likewise,  if  the  goal  of  awarding  attor- 
ney's fees  is  to  encourage  involvement  in 
civil  rights  actions,  this  family  should  not 
be  penalized  for  having  advanced  their  civil 
and  constitutional  arguments  by  interven- 
ing in  the  case.  Baby  Jane  Does  parents 
faced  no  alternative  other  than  to  inter- 
vene—they  could  not  have  been  expected  to 
turn  ever  sensitive  family  decisions  to  the 
hospital's  corporate  counsel.  Although,  In 
hindsight,  it  appears  that  the  hospital  did 
an  excellent  job  of  representing  its  interests 


and  the  family's,  hindsight  does  not  justify 
punishing  the  family  for  intervention. 

Finally,  the  Federal  government  ostensi- 
bly entered  this  lawsuit  to  protect  Baby 
Jane  Doe's  welfare.  However,  the  effect  of 
the  governments  position  will  deprive  the 
family  of  badly  needed  resources.  This 
family  is  starting  its  life  together  with  over 
$150,000  medical  and  legal  bills.  Why  should 
the  $25,000  legal  fees  in  the  Second  Circuit 
(and  the  $53,000  in  the  District  Court), 
which  the  government  should  pay.  be  added 
to  the  family's  child  rearing  expenses? 

Baby  Doe  and  her  family  deserve  to  begin 
their  lives  together— free  of  governmental 
interference  and  the  crushing  burden  of 
these  legal  fees.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  for 
the  Justice  Department  to  take  the  first 
step  in  leading  this  family  on  their  journey 
by  assuming  the  cost  of  attorneys'  fees.  By 
so  doing  you  will  demonstrate  compassion 
and  restore  faith  in  the  role  of  government 
In  our  society. 
Sincerely, 

Dive  Durenberger, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mark  Hatfield, 

U.S.  Senator.^ 


For  the  same  period  of.  time,  sales 
jumped  from  196  in  1980  to  396  in 
1983 

I  ask  that  a  table  showing  the  de- 
cline in  intergovernmental  donations 
of  property  and  the  accompanying  in- 
crease in  sales  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  table  follows: 

PUBLIC  BENEFIT  PROGRAMS  DISCOUNT  CONVEYANCES 

[Parcels  donated  by  fiscal  yeatl 


1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Total 

n"8.     .  . 
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17 

20 
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9 
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110 

110 

«5 

30 

295 

SURPLUS  GOVERNMENT  PROP- 
ERTY REVIEW  IS  NECESSARY 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  begin- 
ning February  25,  1982,  Executive 
Order  12348  issued  by  President 
Reagan  made  sweeping  changes  in  the 
way  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
manages  its  real  property. 

That  Executive  order,  like  an  earlier 
directive  of  the  Carter  administration, 
was  intended  to  promote  the  evalua- 
tion of  unused  and  underused  land 
parcels  and  other  properties  in  local- 
ities across  the  Nation.  Where  proper- 
ty is  found  that  is  excess  or  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  Federal  agencies, 
evaluation  for  disposal  is  to  be  or- 
dered. Such  a  review  of  properties  is 
long  overdue  in  the  eyes  of  many  local 
governments. 

When  such  properties  are  unused  or 
underused,  they  can  be  sold,  when  ap- 
propriate, thus  being  added  to  local 
tax  rolls.  In  other  instances,  such 
properties  can  be  transferred  to  State 
or  local  government  to  be  used  for 
hospitals,  landfills,  schools,  or  parks  to 
benefit  the  public. 

Authority  now  exists  in  the  law  for 
property  in  excess  of  Federal  agencies' 
needs  to  be  made  available  to  local 
governments  to  use  for  the  public 
good.  In  my  view,  these  authorities 
should  be  used  vigorously,  in  accord- 
ance with  congressional  intent. 

I  disagree  with  the  General  Services 
Administration's  interpretation  of  the 
President's  directive  that  commercial 
sales  of  surplus  real  property  the  main 
priority  of  that  disposal  program.  Far 
less  emphasis  is  now  placed  by  GSA  on 
the  transfers  of  property  to  State  and 
local  government  for  the  public  bene- 
fit than  in  the  past.  In  1980.  there 
were  110  properties  transferred  to 
other  levels  of  Government  to  be  used 
for  the  public  benefit.  In  fiscal  1983. 
there  were  only  30  such  conveyances. 


'  NPS— National  Park  Service 
^  HHS^Oepartmenl  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
■'  [0— Oepanmcnl  of  [ducalion 
<  FW— Federal  Aviation  Adminislration 

s  Other— Higtiways.   hrstoric   monuments   and  wildlile   reservation  arefs 
Note -This  IS  the  time  frame  for  which  this  type  of  data  is  readiy 
avaiial)ie 

PARCELS  OF  SURPLUS  REAL  PROPERTY 

I  Donated  and  sold  by  fiscal  yearl 


1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Total 

Donated 
Soid 

110 
196 

110 
191 

45 
150 

30 
396 

426 

295 
933 

Total 

306 

301 

195 

1.228 

Note  -For  fiscal  year  1984  the  General  Services  Mniimstration  estimated 
that  it  *oiild  sell  557  parcels  and  make   18  public  benefit  conveyance'. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  to 
remedy  this  situation,  I  recently  intro- 
duced S.  2636.  legislation  to  insure 
that  State  and  local  government,  and 
their  agencies,  are  notified  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  when  real  property 
is  declared  surplus.  This  accords  with 
GSA's  published  regulations.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  rules  have  been  supersed- 
ed by  GSA's  internal  memoranda  di- 
recting commercial  value  review  prior 
to  study  for  public  benefit  uses.  I  be- 
lieve that  early  notice  gives  local  com- 
munities the  opportunities  to  apply 
for  donations  of  real  estate  for  hospi- 
tals, parks,  schools,  or  other  uses  to 
benefit  the  public.  Such  donations  are 
authorized  under  the  law  governing 
surplus  land  disposals.  Otherwise, 
these  properties  lie  unused  within 
local  jurisdictions,  making  no  contri- 
bution to  community  life  or  the  public 
good  or.  indeed,  to  tax  revenues. 

Unfortunately,  according  to  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  Monday,  June  4, 
1984  in  the  Washington  Post,  the  Fed- 
eral agencies'  identification  of  proper- 
ties suitable  for  disposal  has  slowed. 
The  good  news  in  that  commercial 
sales  are  also  in  abeyance  due  to  a  lack 
of  properties. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  this  de- 
crease in  workload  is  accompanied  by 
a  change  in  GSA's  budget  request.  The 
largest  program  change  in  GSA's  1984 
budget  request  was  due  to  a  projected 
increase  from  123  to  213  in  the  Federal 
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property  sales  staff  by  the  end  of  1983 
and  a  further  boost  to  250  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  1984. 

The  huge  increases  GSAs  requested 
in  its  operating  budget  were  based  on 
sales  goals  that  now  appear  to  have 
been  overstated.  Early  projections  by 
the  administration  raised  the  expecta- 
tion of  many  Senators  that  $1.2  billion 
could  be  raised  in  1983  through  land 
sales.  However,  there  were  sales  con- 
tracts of  just  $190  million  for  that 
period.  And  actual  cash  receipts  to- 
taled just  $35  million.  That  is  just  two- 
and-a-half  times  the  $17  million  appro- 
priated for  the  sales  program.  So  for 
1933  .sales,  there  was  a  50-percent  over 
head  on  each  dollar.  A  further  decline 
in  sales  would  boost  that  overhead 
figure. 

I  ask  that  the  article  entitled  'Sur- 
plus-Land Program  Hits  Hard  Times.  " 
from  the  Washington  Post  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

Surplus-Land  Program  Hits  Hard  Times: 

Agencies  Unwilling  To  Give  Up  Holdings 
I  By  Myron  Struck  i 

Two  years  after  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion launched  its  ambitious  effort  to  sell  off 
unneeded  federal  properties,  the  initiative  ls 
struggling  for  life 

Since  Congress  has  refused  to  fund  the 
White  House  Property  Review  Board  for 
fiscal  1985.  senior  White  Hou.se  officials  are 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  transfer  its  most  im- 
portant function— arbitrating  disputes  be- 
tween agencies  on  which  prop>erties  should 
be  sold— to  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Manage 
ment  and  Administration. 

John  Svahn.  acting  board  chairman,  has 
given  the  General  Services  Administration 
responsibility  for  determining  which  proper- 
ties should  be  given  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments or  nonprofit  groups.  The  GSA  tra- 
ditionally handled  this  job.  until  the  admin- 
istration placed  a  moratorium  on  most  of 
these  transfers. 

GSA  will  also  take  over  trying  to  get  agen- 
cies to  give  up  more  property,  a  tough  job 
even  when  the  White  House  handled  it. 

Under  the  land-sales  program,  the  GSA 
was  supposed  to  raise  $9  billion  over  five 
years  by  selling  commercial,  residential  and 
industrial  properties  that  the  government 
no  longer  wanted.  Another  S8  billion  was 
supposed  to  l)e  raised  over  four  years 
through  the  sale  of  public  land  held  by  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  Departments. 

After  a  few  months,  however.  then-Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  James  G  Watt  bent 
under  public  opinion  and  said  his  agency 
wouldn't  participate.  No  Interior  Depart- 
ment land  was  sold  under  the  program's 
banner,  although  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement has  continued  to  sell  isolated  tracts 
of  federal  property.  It  earned  about  $7  mil- 
lion from  such  sales  last  year  and  $5  million 
so  far  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  legislation  to  allow  the  USDA 
to  sell  portions  of  national  forests  has  never 
passed  Congress. 

Although  the  GSA  fell  far  short  of  its  $1.2 
billion  first-year  target,  it  took  in  $191.3  mil 
lion  in  fiscal  1983— more  than  twice  the  pre- 
vious record. 

But  this  year,  with  the  Property  Review 
Board's  influence  waning  and  agencies  in- 
creasingly reluctant  to  part  with  properties. 


senior  GSA  land-sales  officials  say  sales  are 
down  dramatically. 

James  Buckley,  assistant  commissioner  of 
real  property,  .said  that  through  May  26  the 
agency  had  sold  $43.2  million  worth  of  prop- 
erty Its  inventor.v  of  property  available  for 
sale  dropped  from  $857  million  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1983  to  $551  6  million  as  of  April  30. 

Last  year  the  (JSA  tried  to  involve  real 
estate  agents  to  promote  sales.  Commercial 
brokers  were  involved  in  about  one-sixth  of 
the  sales,  raising  $15.05  million.  This  year, 
however,  real  estate  agents  have  been  in- 
volved in  one  sale,  worth  $51,055. 

With  the  property  board's  help  the  GSA 
had  developed  a  program  to  determine 
whether  parcels  of  government  property 
were  being  used  fully  But  agencies  could— 
and  often  did— appK^al  the  findings  to  the 
board. 

Buckley  .said  that  unless  the  administra- 
tion can  pressure  agencies  to  turn  over  more 
land,  sales  revenues  are  going  to  continue 
dropping. 

We  ve  got  nothing  more  than  we  ever 
had  in  terms  of  ajthority  to  pressure  agen- 
cies to  give  up  property.  "  Buckley  said.  "We 
still  can't  get  any  more  sales  unless  we  get  a 
larger  inventory  of  properties.  " 

Buckley  said  federal  agencies  are  reluc- 
tant to  reduce  their  holdings  tjecause  "they 
may.  someday,  need  the  property  Or.  as  is 
often  the  case,  extra  land  around  an  instal- 
lation looks  good  -.so  why  sell  it?  "  Buckley 
added  that  senior  GSA  officials  and  the 
Cabinet  council  are  trying  to  organize  a  new 
effort  to  get  agencies  to  give  up  properties. 

Still,  if  the  program  gets  loo  aggressive. 
Congress  may  step  in.  One  of  the  most  con- 
troversial proposal.s.  to  sell  off  part  of  Fort 
DeRussey.  a  militiry  recreation  complex  on 
Waikiki  Beach  m  Hawaii,  never  got  off  the 
ground.  However,  it  prompted  Rep.  Daniel 
K.  Akaka  (D-Hawaii)  to  lead  the  successful 
battle  to  stop  funding  the  Property  Review 
Board.* 


BROTHERS: 
COMMUNITY 


THE  SAMPSON 

LEADERS         IN 
SERVICE 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  speak  about 
two  outstanding  citizens  from  Milwau- 
kee. Wis.  They  have  set  fine  examples 
of  leadership  and  unselfish  service  to 
the  community.  Bernard  Jerome 
Sampson  and  Harold  Sampson  are 
committed  to  improving  the  quality  of 
life  in  Milwaukee  by  devoting  their 
precious  time  and  resources  to  neigh- 
borhood improvement,  land  reclama- 
tion, and  land  revitalization  projects.  I 
ask  that  the  full  text  of  a  May  24. 
1984.  Milwaukee  Journal  article, 
which  describes  in  detail  the  many  ac- 
complishments of  the  Sampson  broth- 
ers, be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Sampson  Stamp— Brothers  Have  Made 
Definite  Mark  on  Community 

(By  Richard  Kenyon) 

In  Wisconsin's  sometimes  gloomy  business 
climate,  two  Milwaukee  businessmen  stand 
out  like  steady  beams  of  light. 

Almost  any  given  week,  the  names  of  B.  J. 
(Bernard  Jerome)  and  Harold  Sampson 
appear  in  Milwaukee  newspapers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  unveiling  of  a  new  business 
deal,  a  new  real  estate  development,  a  new 


idea  into  which  they  are  pumping  their  re- 
nowned energies. 

They  seem  to  be  everywhere  and.  in  over 
40  years  of  business  together,  their  marks 
on  the  community  are  clear. 

The  list  of  their  business  activities  is  long 
and  varied.  They  own  everything  from  bowl- 
ing alleys  and  central  city  condominiums  to 
long-distance  telephone  lines. 

Their  community  involvement  has  been 
substantial.  They  have  l>een  central  figures 
in  the  renovation  of  the  Pabst  Theater  and 
the  efforts  to  expand  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  and 
keep  it  from  moving  to  a  northern  suburb, 
among  other  things. 

They  are  a  successful  team  of  two  differ- 
ent personalities  known  for  innovation, 
taking  risks  and  a  commitment  to  Milwau- 
kee. 

If  Milwaukee  had  another  dozen  of  them 
we'd  be  a  dozen  times  more  blessed,"  said 
Kevin  O'Connor,  a  former  Milwaukee  alder- 
man who  represented  the  Downtown  area 
and  dealt  often  with  the  Sampsons  in  one  of 
their  business  proposals  or  community 
projects. 

O'Connor  is  assistant  vice  president  and 
manager  of  economic  development  at  First 
Wisconsin   National   Bank.   He   has  known 
the  Sampsons  for  about  10  years. 
"SENSE  or  pride" 

William  R.  Drew,  commissioner  of  the  De- 
partment of  City  Development,  said  "the 
Sampsons  are  in  business  to  make  money,  of 
course,  but  they  also  have  a  sense  of  pride 
in  this  community." 

"This  is  their  home.  It's  been  good  to 
them  and  they  try  to  return  the  favor."  said 
Drew.  "If  they  weren't  here,  in  this  commu- 
nity, there  would  be  a  lot  less  happening." 

Mayor  Maier  agreed. 

■  While  my  association  has  been  by  and 
large  with  B  J.  Sampson,"  said  the  mayor, 
"the  brothers  Sampson  have  to  he  counted 
among  the  leading  doers  in  our  community. 
The  list  of  their  efforts  is  long  and  dis- 
tinguished. These  two  men  do  more  than 
pay  lip  service,  they  commit  hard-earned 
dollars,  millions  of  them,  to  projects  that 
may  or  may  not  pay  dividen(is  in  dollars, 
sometime  in  the  future. 

"The  point  is  they  pay  very  high  divi- 
dends right  now  in  restored  community  con- 
fidence, in  neighborhood  improvement,  in 
land  reclamation  and  revitalization.  They 
also  commit  their  time  and  talents  to  city 
projects  which  don't  net  them  a  dime." 

The  Sampson  business  interests  are  not 
scattered  across  the  country,  but  are  almost 
exclusively  in  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin. 

RENOVATIOr?  OF  PABST 

Among  the  volunteer  projects  mentioned 
by  the  mayor,  O'Connor  and  Drew  were  the 
renovation  of  the  Pabst  Theater,  spearhead- 
ed by  B.J.,  and  the  expansion  of  Mt.  Sinai 
Medical  Center,  led  by  Harold. 

"They  both  have  a  way  of  getting  a  job 
done.  When  all  the  naysayers  were  telling 
Bernie  Sampson  about  how  tough  it  would 
be  to  renovate  the  Pabst,  he  just  said.  The 
job  has  to  be  done  and  we'll  get  it  done.' 
And  they  did."  said  O'Connor. 

"Harold  was  faced  with  the  efforts  of 
many  people  to  move  Mt.  Sinai  hospital  to 
Mequon.  The  city  [civil  rights]  disturbances 
[in  19671  has  just  occurred  and  many  people 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  move  the  hos- 
pital north. 

"Harold  argued  the  hospital  had  a  com- 
mitment to  the  central  city  and  to  serve  the 
poor.  The  hospital  remained  and  has  grown. 

"In  whatever  they  do  they  are  definitely 
not  want  iffers,'  but  'why  notters.'  " 
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B.J.,  64.  is  the  more  public  of  the  two.  He 
is  known  as  the  gregarious  Sampson,  who 
meets  with  City  Hall  officials  and  maintains 
a  friendly  relationship  with  Mayor  Maier. 
B.J.  is  described  by  employees  and  city  au- 
thorities as  nervously  energetic  and  some- 
times prone  to  more  emotional  displays. 

By  virtue  of  his  background  as  a  lawyer 
and  business  school  graduate,  his  talents  are 
in  details  and  bottom  lines.  Associates  say 
despite  his  wealthy  portfolios  he  nonethe- 
less concerns  himself  with  litter  in  his  park- 
ing lots  and  the  quality  of  snow  removal  at 
his  properties. 

Harold.  65.  on  the  other  hand,  is  regarded 
as  more  introspective,  street  smart,  a  tough 
negotiator,  a  man  full  of  ideas  and  able  to 
turn  the  organizational  wheels  to  make  the 
ideas  work. 

They  live  in  Fox  Point. 

Both  are  physically  active.  Each  plays 
tennis  and  jogs  regularly.  Harold  rides 
horses.  Por  the  most  part,  each  leaves  his 
job  at  the  office. 

calls  NOT  SCREENED 

"Neither  of  us  carries  a  briefcase  home," 
-said  B.J.  'We  do  not  work  nights." 

Though  they  are  daily  in  control  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  property  and  busi- 
ness interests,  neither  Sampson  has  his  own 
secretary.  Their  phone  calls  are  not 
screened.  Calls  go  to  them  directly. 

As  a  team,  they  blend  well.  They  don't 
always  agree,  they  said  in  an  interview,  but 
they  have  learned  how  to  work  together  ef- 
fectively. 

•  We  have  difference  of  opinion,  but  In 
over  40  years  together,  we  have  managed  to 
compromise,"  said  B.J. 

A  part  of  their  success  is  a  mutual  com- 
mitment to  the  community  and  a  mutual 
loyalty  to  their  employes.  Many  of  their  em- 
ployes have  been  with  them  for  25  years  or 
more. 

The  two  donate  their  time  and  resources 
to  different  community  boards.  B.J.,  for  in- 
stance, in  addition  to  being  chairman  of  the 
l)oard  of  the  Pabst  Theater,  is  on  the  board 
of  the  Milwaukee  Symphony;  chairman  of 
the  corporate  division  fund  drive  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Art  Museum;  a  director  of  Cardinal 
Slritch  College;  and  active  in  the  Milwaukee 
Jewish  Federation  and  the  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Center. 

Harold  is  vice  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
Ballet  Company  and  a  director  of  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital. 

"We  try  not  to  serve  on  the  same  boards 
or  comranttee. "  said  B.J.  "We  feel  it's  dupli- 
cation." 

They  did  serve  as  co-chairman  of  Summer- 
fest  in  1977. 

Their  participation  is  not  merely  in  title 
only. 

helped  out  BALIXr 

For  instance,  when  Harold  went  on  the 
board  of  the  Milwaukee  Ballet,  he  saw  its 
accounting  system  was  in  a  shambles. 

"We  sent  in  our  own  controller  to  set  up 
the  books  so  they  could  run  a  budget  oper- 
ation." said  Harold. 

They  said  they  work  on  so  many  boards 
because  they  owe  it  to  the  commimity  in 
which  they  have  profited. 

'You  cant  keep  taking  without  giving 
something  back. "  said  Harold. 

"If  someone  blessed  you  with  good  for- 
tune, you  have  an  obligation  to  give  them 
something  back."  said  BJ. 

Blessed,  indeed.  Many  people  familiar 
with  the  Sampsons  think  they  have  the 
Midas  touch. 

The  Sbmpsons  would  be  the  first  to  tell 
that  while  they  have  been  successful,  not 


everything  has  turned  to  gold.  In  the  next 
breath,  however  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
also  haven't  let  their  mistakes  go  to  waste. 

Por  instance.  B.J.  explained  that  an  elec- 
tronics business  and  the  purchase  of  Chan- 
nel 18  in  the  1960s  were  failures  for  the 
Sampsons.  They  have  no  interest  in  either 
business  now.  but  the  experience  helped 
them  organize  a  now  successful  business  in 
long  distance  telephone  lines. 

The  brothers  do  have  a  long  list  of  suc- 
cesses. Since  the  1960s  they  have  invested  in 
and  developed  properties  in  the  state.  In 
many  cases,  they  turned  them  over  for 
handsome  profits  and  the  opportunity  to 
expand  and  move  onto  new  things. 

MANY  PROJECTS 

For  instance,  a  partial  list  of  their  past 
projects  has  included  a  192-unit  apartment 
project  in  Kenosha:  the  Silver  Spring  shop- 
ping center  at  W.  Fond  du  Lac  Ave.  and  W. 
Silver  Spring  Dr.  Radley  Village  in  Brown 
Deer;  the  harbor  View  apartment  building 
for  the  elderly,  1820  N  Prospect  Ave.,  and 
the  Bowlero  bowling  alleys  in  Wauwatosa. 

They  have  owned  a  harness  racetrack  in 
New  Jersey  and  developed  Madison's  first 
urban  redevelopment  project,  among  other 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  projects 
they  pioneered. 

They  are  partners  in  Warner  Amex  Cable 
Communications.  Recently,  they  liquidated 
a  near  $3  million  investment  in  the  Mid- 
Continental  Bancorporation  and  acquired  a 
major  block  of  stock  in  First  Savings  Asso- 
ciation of  Wisconsin. 

Two  of  their  current  projects  demonstrate 
the  vision  the  Sampsons  have  and  the  risks 
they  are  willing  to  take. 

One  project  is  the  500-unit  Pare  Renais- 
sance development  on  the  former  Park  West 
Corridor,  east  of  Sherman  Blvd. 

"That  is  quite  a  risk,"  said  B.J.  "We  knew 
it  was  a  tough  project,  but  we  felt  it  was 
part  of  our  obligation  to  the  city  to  take  a 
blight  area  in  the  city  and  make  it  a  healthy 
redevelopment  area." 

The  other  project  was  the  purchase  of  the 
former  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.  complex 
and  the  plans  to  convert  it  into  shops,  res- 
taurants and  office  space. 

The  Sampsons  said  they  were  ready  to  go 
ahead  with  their  plans,  but  they  would  do 
nothing  while  there  was  the  possibility  that 
a  state  prison  will  be  built  in  the  nearby 
Trostel  Tannery  building. 

One  of  the  proudest  successes  of  the 
Sampsons  has  been  the  development  of  Red 
Carpet  Industries,  a  company  that  Includes 
the  Red  Carpet  notel  complex  on  S.  Howell 
Ave.,  across  from  the  airport,  10  bowling 
alleys  and  the  Red  Carpet  Country  Inn  in 
Waukesha. 

"When  the  Sampsons  bought  that  proper- 
ty in  1961,  they  were  laughed  at, "  said  Dick 
Richards,  chief  operating  officer  of  Red 
Carpet  Industries.  "Many  people  thought 
the  Sampsons  really  stumbled  on  this  one. 
No  one  had  ever  heard  of  building  hotels 
near  airports." 

Another  quality  of  the  Sampsons,  of 
which  they  are  proud,  and  which  others 
point  to  as  a  reason  for  their  success,  is 
their  deep  loyalty  to  their  employes,  which 
number  about  2,200  now. 

Bud  PoUak,  who  recently  retired,  joined 
the  Sampsons  In  the  early  1960s  and  for 
years  managed  most  of  their  many  real 
estate  properties. 

"They've  been  very  loyal  to  their  em- 
ployes,"  he  said.  "They  have  longtime  asso- 
ciations with  their  people.  They  trust  their 
people  and  their  people  trust  them.  It's  one 
of  the  reasons  why  things  work  so  well.  "• 


EISENHOWER'S  FOLLY 


•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
all  articles  that  are  inserted  into  the 
Record  are  nonfiction— which  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  they  are 
all  true.  Today,  I  want  to  commend  to 
my  colleagues  a  work  of  fiction  that  has 
within  it  a  great  deal  of  truth. 

The  article,  taken  from  this  morn- 
ings Washington  Post,  is  an  account 
of  the  invasion  of  Europe  over  40 
years  ago,  and  how  that  unparalleled 
historical  achievement  might  be  treat- 
ed in  the  American  media  and  here  on 
the  Hill  today,  given  our  present  ten- 
dencies to  nitpick  and  Monday  morn- 
ing quarterback  military  operations. 

I  ask  that  we  keep  this  article 
around  as  a  mirror  to  more  clearly  see 
ourselves  when  we  are  tempted  to 
make  quick  judgments  about  complex 
national  security  issues  and  of  the 
men  and  women  in  uniform  who  exe- 
cute our  national  policy. 

The  author,  Mr.  R.  James  Woolsey, 
is  a  friend  and  a  talented  authority  on 
national  defense— a  person  from  whom 
we  shall  hear  more  of  in  the  future.  I 
ask  that  Jim  Woolseys  "Eisenhower's 
Folly"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

"Eisenhower's  Folly" 
(By  R.  James  Woolsey) 
Somewhere  in  Southern  England.  June 
7.— Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  rumored  to 
be  romantically  involved  with  his  "driver. " 
Kay  Summersby,  ordered  an  Invasion  of 
Normandy  in  the  early  morning  hours  yes- 
terday. 

American  casualties,  many  as  a  conse- 
quence of  drownings  in  landing  craft  in  the 
storm-tossed  Normandy  surf— about  which 
the  general  had  been  warned— are  thought 
to  be  among  the  highest  for  any  single  day 
of  military  operations  since  the  Civil  War. 
Reliable  sources  in  Eisenhower  headquar- 
ters have  revealed  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  disregarded  pessimistic  weather 
predictions  and  overrode  the  objections  of 
several  subordinates  In  ordering  the  June  6 
attack,  which  Included  an  assault  by  Army 
Rangers  on  a  German  gun  position  atop  a 
100-foot  sheer  cliff,  an  operation  described 
by  a  staff  aide  as  "a  crazy  gamble  that  was 
bound  to  get  somebody  badly  hurt.  " 

Elsenhower  has  drafted  a  "contingency" 
message,  not  yet  officially  Issued,  which 
takes  full  personal  responsibility  for  the  In- 
vasion's failure.  A  copy  of  the  message  was 
obtained  by  this  reporter;  it  indicates  that 
Eisenhower  may  well  believe  that  a  debacle 
in  Normandy  is  imminent.  The  possible  role 
of  Miss  Summersby  in  the  general's  late- 
night  invasion  decision  Is  not  known. 

Miss  Summersby  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

In  another  major  Washington  develop- 
ment, first-term  Republican  Congressman 
Buford  Grundge.  prominent  critic  of  Ameri- 
can Involvement  in  the  arms  race,  which  led 
to  the  current  hostilities,  and  of  the  unpop- 
ular military  aid  program  to  a  British  gov- 
ernment involved  in  such  controversial 
human  rights  practices  as  massive  wartime 
relocation  of  children,  has  called  for  a 
major  Investigation  of  Army  procurement. 

Grundge  demanded  that  the  Investigation 
concentrate  first  on  procedures  used  by  the 
Army  in  obtaining  the  toy    "crickets  "  pur- 
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chased  for  use  by  American  paratroopers  to 
signal  tj)  and  identify  one  another  during 
the  nighttime  parachute  drop  on  June  6  at 
Ste -Mere-Eglise.  'Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor's 
sole  source  procurement  of  these  toys  is  out- 
rageous," Grundge  charged  in  a  crowded 
press  conference  yesterday,  ais  he  called  on 
the  paratroop  commander  to  return  from 
FYance  to  testify.  The  wealthy  former  toy 
manufacturer  added.  I  may  not  know 
much,  but  I  know  toys,  and  this  is  toying 
with  the  American  taxpayer." 

At  the  prestigious  Institute  for  Analytical 
Analysis  in  Washington.  Berlinologist 
Carson  Whiffle  strongly  supported 
Grundge.  "I."  he  said,  am  deeply  con- 
cerned." "Any  further  armored  warfare  in 
Normandy  will  undermine  the  arguments  of 
the  dovish  faction  in  Berlin.  This  wasn't  Op- 
eration Overlord,  it  was  Operation  Over 
kill— we  would  have  had  fewer  than  10.000 
casualties  if  we  had  just  conducted  this  op- 
eration sensibly  and  moderately  with  fewer 
than  10.000  troops  instead  to  the  133.000 
that  were  used  " 

Whiffle  said  his  institute  expected  quick 
and  positive  action  on  its  grant  application, 
submitted  today  to  the  Studebaker  Founds 
tion.  for  funds  to  film  interviews  with  the 
families  of  every  American  casualty  of  the 
invasion,  to  be  shown  nationwide  in  movie 
theaters  (his  autumn. 

In  New  York,  in  another  development. 
ACLU  President  Garrison  O.  Pugh  charged 
today  that  there  was  massive  deception  in- 
volved in  the  planning  for  the  Normand.v 
operation.  "Military  duplicity  and  .secrecy 
led  the  American  people  to  believe  that  this 
invasion  would  probably  occur  at  Pas  de 
Calais,  not  Normandy.  "  said  Pugh.  There 
are  significant  constitutional  issues  here.' 

Meanwhile,  at  Eisenhowers  headquarters 
here,  the  weight  of  informal  staff  opinion 
leans  heavily  to  the  view  that  dissension 
among  the  general's  subordinates  will  pre- 
vent a  breakout  from  the  tiny  Normandy 
beachh'ead.  "A  prima  donna  like  Patton  will 
never  work  for  a  pedestrian  general  like 
Bradley,  "  said  one  knowledgeable  officer 
who  preferred  not  to  kje  identified.  Further. 
major  disagreements  were  reported  between 
Allied  commanders.  Gen.  de  Gaulle  is  re- 
portedly furious  at  not  t>eing  permitted  to 
lead  the  invasion.  Relations  tietween  Gen. 
Montgomery  and  all  other  commanders  con 
tinue  to  sour,  further  endangering  joint  op- 
erations. I've  never  seen  anything  like  it.  " 
said  one  observer 

The  careful  wording  of  yesterdays  White 
House  press  release  on  the  invasion  suggests 
that  President  Roosevelt  and  Gen.  Marshall 
(Who.  it  is  widely  known,  wanted  to  lead  the 
invasion  hinraself )  are  ready  to  cut  Ei.senhow 
er  adrift  if  the  invasion  fails.  And  toniKht 
that  likelihood  looms  large  among  the 
drowned  and  machine-gunned  lx)dies  on  the 
oddly  named  "Omaha  "  Beach. 

As  he  embarked  on  his  way  to  Normandy. 
one  private  first  class.  Willie  Brown,  fit 
Biloxi.  Miss.,  gave  a  surprising  answer  to 
this  reporters  query  at>oul  the  reason  (or 
what  is  beginning  to  be  called  Ei.senhowers 
Folly." 

"We're  here  to  free  Europe."  Brown 
claimed. 

But  it  definitely  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  sort  of  naivete  in  the  ranks 
and  Eisenhower's  wee-hours,  foul-weather. 
and  quite  possibly  bleary-eyed  gamble  will 
prevail  against  the  raging  elements  and  the 
Panzers  of  the  Third  Reich.* 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  LIBERATION  OP  ROME 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
4,  1944,  members  of  an  elite  American- 
Canadian  combat  group,  the  First  Spe- 
cial Service  Force,  entered  Rome  as 
the  vanguard  of  the  Allied  liberation 
of  that  Eternal  City,  the  first  major 
European  capital  liberated  in  World 
War  II.  As  prelude  to  the  Normandy 
invasion,  and  as  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Allied  campaign  in  Italy,  the  libera- 
tion of  Rome  was  a  significant  turning 
point  in  Allied  efforts  to  end  the  war 
and  liberate  all  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

I  recently  h«icl  the  honor  and  pleas- 
ure of  representing  Presiient  Reagan 
to  the  40th  anniversary  of  that  occa- 
sion, and  heading  his  delegation  to 
Rome.  Others  in  the  official  party 
were: 

The  Honorable  Patrick  Leahy,  U.S. 
Senator. 

The  Honorable  Vernon  A.  Walters, 
Ambassador-at-Large. 

The  Honorable  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  John  W.  Vessey.  Jr..  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Col.  Van  Barfoot.  U.S.  Army,  retired, 
and  Medal  of  Honor  recipient. 

Mr.  Maurice  Britt,  District  Director, 
Small  Business  Administration,  Little 
Rocli.  Ark.,  and  Medal  of  Honor  recipi- 
ent. 

Mr.  Peter  Dalessandro,  staff 
member.  Office  of  the  Minority 
Leader,  New  York  State  Senate,  and 
Medal  of  Honor  recipient. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Esposito,  president,  A. 
Esposito.  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.  Phillip  Pistilli.  president,  Alame- 
da Plaza  Hotels,  Kan.sas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Frank  Stella,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer.  Stella  Prod- 
ucts. Detroit.  Mich.,  and  president  of 
the  National  Italian-American  Foun- 
dation. 

Ms.  Celeste  Andruzzi.  New  York  City 
Board  of  Elections. 

Accompanying  the  delegation  were 
Frank  Donatelli.  Deputy  A.ssislant  to 
the  President  for  Public  Liaison. 
Robert  J.  Kabel.  Special  A.ssistant  to 
the  President  for  Legislative  Affairs; 
Paul  Ru.sso.  former  Deputy  Undersec- 
retary of  Labor  and  Special  Assistant 
to  President  Reagan;  as  well  as  Bar 
bara  Bodine.  Legislative  A.ssistant  to 
Senator  DoLi:;  Mike  U.s.sery.  White 
House  Liai-soii  to  the  Stale  Depart 
ment;  and  Jannes  Manning  and  Mary 
Masserini  of  the  Office  of  Protocol, 
Department  of  State. 

The  ceremony  to  commemorate  the 
40th  annivers.iry  of  the  First  Special 
Service  Forces  (FSSF)  entrance  into 
Rome,  and  to  inveil  a  plaque  honoring 
their  achievement,  was  held  at  the  an- 
cient Porta  San  Paolo— Gate  of  Saint 
Paul— under  tine  blue  Roman  sky.  Ele- 
ments of  the  U.S.  Special  F^orces  and 
Canadian  Special  Services  Force— both 
descendants  of  the  FSSF— were 
present  to  honor  their  parent  unit  rep- 


resented by  veterans.  Canadian  and 
American,  present  that  day. 

The  Italians,  whose  warm  reception 
of  the  forces  40  years  ago  has  not 
waned  over  the  years,  were  represent- 
ed by  President  Sandro  Pertini.  him- 
self a  veteran  of  the  liberation;  Prime 
Minister  Bettino  Craxie;  and  mayor  of 
Rome,  Ugo  Vetere. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  a 
reading  of  the  remarks  by  our  distin- 
guished Italian  allies— not  only  for 
their  admiration  and  thanks  for  the 
liberation  of  their  city  four  decades 
ago  but  the  strong  and  sincere  support 
for  the  friendship  and  alliance  we 
have  built  over  the  intervening  years 
and  their  commitment  to  NATO  and 
to  a  strong  democratic  and  free 
Europe.  I  also  recommend  the  remarks 
by  Canadian  Minister  of  Veteran  Af- 
fairs, Bennet  Campbell,  who  noted 
most  appropriately  that  two  such  na- 
tions as  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
sharing  the  longest  undefended  border 
in  the  world,  should  join  forces  under 
the  banner  of  the  FSSF  to  help 
Europe  attain  the  peace  and  common- 
ality of  purpose  we  have  for  so  long 
enjoyed. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  following 
remarks  at  the  unveiling  of  the  plaque 
at  Porto  San  Paolo  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Ugo  Vetere,  major  of  Rome. 

Gen.  John  W.  Vessey,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Proclamation  by  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  as  read  by  Senator  Robert 
Dole. 

Senator  Robert  Dole. 

Bennet  Campbell.  Canadian  Mini.s- 
ler  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Bettino  Craxie.  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Republic  of  Rome. 

That  afternoon,  a  more  pri\ate  and 
equally  special  commemoration  was 
held  at  the  American  Consulate  in 
Rome— the  headquarters  of  General 
Frederick,  commanding  officer  of  the 
FSSF.  after  the  city's  liberation.  For- 
eign Minister  Andreotti.  representing 
his  government,  was  present  as  well  as 
our  Ambas-sador  to  Rome.  Maxwell 
Rabb.  General  Vessey.  Secretary 
Marsh,  and  the  veterans  of  the  FSSF 
who  not  only  fought  so  well  but 
worked  so  hard  over  the  past  18 
months  for  the  commemoration  of 
Rome's  liberation. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  remarks  :il 
the  unveiling  of  the  plaque  at  the 
American  Consulate  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Italian  campaign 
was  the  longest  single  offensive  of 
World  War  Il-nearly  600  days  from 
the  south  to  the  Alps.  The  devastation 
Italy  suffered  from  the  war  is  no 
longer  visible;  only  the  memories 
remain.  In  the  past  four  decades,  the 
Italians  have  rebuilt  their  country  and 
we  have  forged  with  them  an  alliance 
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that  is  strong  and  sure.  It  was  an 

honor  to  represent  the  United  States, 

President  Reagan,  and  the  Senate  at 

these  ceremonies  dedicated  as  much  to 

the   future   as  in  commemoration  of 

the  past. 

The  remarks  referred  to  follow: 

Speech  by  the  Mayor  of  Rome— Hon.  Ugo 

Vetere 


Mr.  P»-esident  of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Ladies  and 
Gentleman: 

For  the  Mayor  of  Rome  to  recall  that 
day— 40  years  ago— in  which  Allied  troops 
entered.  Rome  as  liberators  and  met  a  jubi- 
lant population,  means  celebrating  a  very 
extraordinary  event  for  our  community, 
after  nine  long  months  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, of  massacre  and  terror,  after  20  long 
years  (except  for  a  very  brief  period  of  illu- 
sion) of  Fascist  tyranny. 

Rome,  which  had  been  the  first  European 
capital  occupied  and  enslaved,  found  again 
peace  and  the  possibility  to  rebuild  the 
State,  to  begin  that  democratic  renewal 
which,  after  the  April  insurrection  and  the 
liberation  on  northern  Italy,  soon  led  to  de- 
mocracy and  to  our  Republican  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  wa£  a  happy  day,  I  remember  it  well.  A 
day  of  great  celebration  for  freedom  found 
again.  And  now  we  welcome  with  joy  the 
Veterans  of  that  day,  American  officers  and 
soldiers,  who,  with  the  other  allies— Canadi- 
ans, British,  French,  Poles  and  the  units  of 
the  restored  Italian  army,  nucleus  of  the 
future  democratic  Armed  Forces— fought 
for  tha*  freedom.  They  all  know  that  we  are 
everlastingly  grateful  to.  them. 

We  are  also  thinking  of  those  who  fought 
for  us  and  with  us,  but  could  not  see  that 
day:  The  many  who  died  on  the  shores  of 
Anzio,  the  many  who  died  on  the  steep  sides 
of  Montecassino.  the  thousands  more  who 
died  for  final  victory  (and  could  not  see  it) 
on  all  battlefields  of  Europe.  We  are  think- 
ing of  the  Italian  partisans,  of  the  new  Ital- 
ian Army,  who  restored  the  honor  of  o"ur 
country  and  with  their  blood  contributed  to 
the  defeat  of  Fascism.  We  are  thinking  of 
the  heroes  who.  in  this  very  place,  tried  to 
protect  our  city  from  the  German  occupa- 
tion, »nd  of  the  many  Roman  citizens- 
allow  me,  as  Mayor  of  the  city,  to  remember 
those  fellow  citizens— who  were  killed  by 
firing  squads,  buried  in  the  dreadful,  im- 
mense common  grave  of  "Ardeatine,"  or 
killed  In  secret  places  where  they  were  tor- 
tured, like  the  one  in  Via  Tasso.  Led  by  the 
National  Liberation  Committee  (our  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  was  one  of  its  valiant 
leaders),  workers  and  intellectuals,  militants 
of  anti-fascist  struggles  of  the  Twenties  and 
of  underground  struggles,  new  recruits  of 
liberty,  men  and  women,  lay  and  religious, 
each  one,  as  they  could,  contributed  to  the 
great  cause  of  democracy  and  peace. 

Never  before,  as  during  that  day  such  dual 
concept  was  so  strong.  Never  before  as 
during  those  long  months  spent  waiting  and 
struggling,  was  it  so  clear  that  there  could 
be  no  peace  until  dictatorship  and  foreign 
oppression  were  done  with,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  liberty  unless  respect  of  the 
rights  of  peoples,  of  the  security  of  nations 
and  of  international  law  was  restored.  Since 
then,  many,  many  times  has  peace  been  vio- 
lated; in  many,  indeed,  too  many  countries 
has  Ul)erty  l)een  denied.  Today,  in  fact 
today  with  more  anguish  than  in  recent 
years,  we  feel  that  peace  is  in  danger  and 
today,  more  than  ever  before  war  would 
mean  immense  destruction.  Only  those  who 


do  not  know  war  think  it  may  solve  prob- 
lems. Those  who  know  it.  those  who  have 
lived  it.  those  who  lost  relatives  and  friends 
because  of  it,  know  that  beyond  its  horrors, 
other  problems  will  arise  and  those  prob- 
lems can  be  sol'.ed  in  peace  only,  with  the 
patient  strength  of  reason. 

Fascism  attacked  the  world  starting  from 
this  very  city  which  was  its  first  prey  and 
brought  tyranny  and  war  everywhere.  Forty 
years  ago.  with  our  Allies,  we  reconquered 
democracy  and  peace:  precisely  to  honor  our 
dead  we  must  preserve  and  strengthen 
them.  We  must  patiently  work,  all  together, 
so  that  everywhere  in  the  world  rights  of 
nations,  of  peoples,  and  of  individuals  may 
be  asserted,  and  so  that,  first  of  all,  that 
first,  elementary,  fundamental  right  of 
every  individual,  guarantee  of  life,  and 
therefore  peace  for  everyone  may  be  grant- 
ed. 

Peace  is  not  only  an  invocation:  It  must  be 
an  everyday  policy,  it  must  be  a  struggle  for 
freedom  and  democracy  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Our  tasks  are  iherefore  very  important. 

Our  country  has  been  enjoying  peace  and 
liberty  for  fort.v  years,  thanks  lo  the  sacri- 
fices of  those  days.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  the  most  genuine  reason  why  this  celebra- 
tion of  ours  may  be  really,  fully,  not  only  a 
celebration  of  the  people,  but  a  commitment 
to  continue  together  to  build  a  free,  peace- 
ful, and  just  world. 


Remarks   by   Gen.   John   W.   Vessey,   Jr.. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
AT  Ceremonies  for  the  40th  Anniversary 
OF  THE  Liberation  of  Rome.  Italy 
On  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  I  would 
like  to  thank  President  Pertini.  Prime  Min- 
ister Craxi.  the  people  of  Italy,  especially 
Mayor  Vetere,  and  the  citizens  of  Rome  for 
your  hospitality  and  for  permitting  us  to 
celebrate  the  '40i:h  Anniver.sary  of  the  Lib- 
eration of  Rome. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  veterans  of  the 
1st  Special  Service  Force  who  worked  hard 
to  help  sponsor  this  celebration.  Today  we 
pay  special  tribute  to  those  Canadian  and 
United  States  soldiers  who  first  reached 
Rome.  That  action  was  made  possible  by  the 
fighting  and  support  of  many  thousands  of 
soldiers,  airmen  and  sailors  from  many 
countries  of  the  great  alliance.  Today  we 
also  pay  tribute  to  all  memtwrs  of  the  alli- 
ance—the British,  the  New  Zealanders.  the 
Indians,  the  French,  the  Moroccans,  the  Al- 
gerians, the  Poles,  the  Brazilians,  the  other 
Canadian  and  United  States  Forces.  We  pay 
a  very  special  tribute  to  those  Italian  patri- 
ots who  fought  for  the  liberation  of  their 
homeland  whether  in  the  partisan  forces  or 
the  brave  men  of  the  reconstructed  Italian 
Army  which  started  with  a  few  battalions  of 
Alpini  and  Bersaglieri  in  the  bloody  fighting 
at  Mignano-Montelungo.  My  own  division 
fought  from  Salerno  to  Lago  di  Como.  and  I 
tell  you  that  in  the  tought  fighting  south  of 
Bologna  we  were  particularly  pleased  to 
have  the  Legnano  Gruppe  on  our  flank. 
Forty  years  later  I  cannot  help  but  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  German  soldiers  who  fought  and 
died— valiantly,  but  for  the  wrong  cause. 

For  those  of  us  who  had  participated  in 
the  battles  of  the  autumn  of  1943  and  the 
spring  of  1944.  June  4.  1944  was  a  very  im- 
portant day.  We  were  helping  liberate 
Rome,  the  Queen  City  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, the  first  major  capitol  to  be  liberated 
in  World  War  II.  We  knew  that  there  would 
be  a  lot  more  difficult  fighting  ahead,  but 
seeing   this   beautiful  city,   beautiful   even 


during  the  war,  experiencing  the  warm  grat- 
itude of  the  Italian  people  was  exilerating— 
the  flowers,  the  smiles,  even  a  few  kisses 
and  an  occasional  glass  of  vino  were  added 
to  the  wonder  of  the  day.  I  must  explain 
that  we  were  not  permitted  to  stop.  We  were 
sent  directly  through  the  city  to  attack 
toward  Civitavecchia. 

Today,  the  4th  of  June  1944  looks  far 
more  important  than  it  did  then.  Europe 
has  had  39  years  without  war.  This  year  we 
celebrate  the  35th  anniversary  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  The  world  continues  to  be 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  war  and  aggression, 
but  the  free  nations  of  NATO  have  banded 
together  in  a  strong  alliance  to  serve  the 
cause  of  peace.  The  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  is  a  member  of  the  alliance. 

The  great  NATO  alliance  threatens  no 
one.  but  it  tells  the  world  that  free  people 
will  remain  strong  to  defend  their  freedom. 
The  Soviet  Union  needs  to  heed  and  under- 
stand those  facts. 

I  also  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  all 
the  veterans  of  the  Italian  campaign  and 
their  families  who  have  come  to  this  cele- 
bration. Many  famous  names  are  represent- 
ed. From  my  own  country— General  Clark's 
son.  General  Frederick's  daughter.  Bill 
Mauldin,  the  soldier-cartoonist  who  did 
much  to  make  the  war  bearable  for  those 
who  fought  it  and  understandable  for  those 
who  didn't— just  to  name  a  few. 

Special  thanks  to  General  Bartolucci  and 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Italian  Armed 
Forces,  our  staunch  allies  from  Mignano- 
Montelungo  to  today.  It  is  my  fervent 
prayer  that  Rome  has  seen  its  last  war  and 
that  the  peace  you  have  enjoyed  for  the  last 
forty  years  will  be  with  you  forever.  Thank 
you. 


President  Reagan's  Proclamation— May  30, 
1984 
Through  this  delegation  of  distinguished 
Americans,  I  am  very  proud  to  extend  my 
warmest  greetings  to  all  Italians  who  join  in 
the  commemoration  of  the  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  liberation  of  Rome. 

This  important  and  memorable  occasion 
provides  me  with  a  most  welcome  opportuni- 
ty to  salute  the  President  of  Italy,  himself  a 
valiant  partisan  in  the  struggle  for  Italian 
liberty,  and  the  Prime  Minister  and  all  of 
his  ministers,  who  symbolize  the  fruits  of  a 
long  and  costly  effort  to  restore  free  govern- 
ment and  an  open  democratic  society  to  the 
great  Italian  Nation. 

On  this  day,  it  is  also  most  appropriate  to 
honor  the  memory  of  General  Mark  Clark 
whose  first  special  service  force,  composed 
of  American  and  Canadian  soldiers,  was  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  Allied  army  that  en- 
tered Rome  in  June  1944. 

In  his  own  account  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  of  that  historic  day.  General 
Clark  told  of  meeting  in  St.  Peters  Square 
an  American  priest  who  indicated  the  route 
to  the  Capitoline  Hill.  A  young  boy  on  a  bi- 
cycle led  General  Clark's  jeep  to  the  town 
hall  where  he  was  received  as  the  liberator 
of  Rome. 

It  is  a  special  privilege  for  me  to  add  my 
voice  to  yours  in  marking  this  joyous  anni- 
versary for  all  Romans  and  for  all  Italians. 

My  countrymen  and  I  join  you  in  spirit  in 
celebrating  the  abiding  friendship  between 
our  two  peoples  and  the  free  alliance  which 
has  bound  us  together  over  the  last  four 
decades.  Italy  and  the  United  States  are  to- 
gether striving  to  preserve  our  hard-won  lib- 
erty and  the  free.  open,  fair,  and  prosperous 
societies  that  our  democratic  systems  have 
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made  possible.  I  am  particularly  happy  at 
this  time  to  renew  my  dedication,  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people,  to  the  continuing 
success  of  this  sacred  endeavor  of  our  two 
great  nations. 

May  God  bless  each  of  you  and  may  God 
bless  the  just  and  noble  cause  you  celebrate. 
Ronald  REAG.^N. 

Unveiling  or  Plaque— Reading  of 
Presidential  Pkoclamation 

President  Pertini.  Prime  Minister  Craxi. 
Mayor  Vetere.  distinguished  guests,  fellow 
soldiers: 

After  it  began,  a  German  field  marshal 
said  it  was  "of  fateful  importance  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war."  When  it  was  over.  Win- 
ston Churchill  wrote  that  'the  hinge  had 
turned."  Both  men  were  referring  to  the 
long  campaign  that  started  in  Sicily  and 
rolled  to  its  victorious  conclusion  nearly  600 
days  later— the  prolonged  and  bloody  battle 
to  set  Italy  free. 

As  one  who  fought  in  that  battle,  who 
spilled  some  of  his  own  blood  and  left  a  bit 
of  himself  forever  Ijehind.  it  is  a  special 
honor  to  come  back  to  a  nation  blessed  with 
the  fruits  of  peace.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to 
read  the  proclamation  of  my  President,  to 
greet  his  distinguished  counterpart,  and  to 
join  together  in  recalling  both  the  horror 
and  the  heroism  of  forty  years  ago. 

There  are  ghosts  to  keep  us  company  thi.s 
day.  shades  of  men  who  surrendered  their 
lives  .so  that  liberty  might  gain  a  foothold 
on  this  ancient  l>oot  of  a  peninsula.  We  re- 
member them  by  the  thou.sand— and  we  re 
member  as  well  singular  Individuals,  like 
General  Mark  Clark,  and  the  members  of 
the  elite  first  special  ser\ice  force  who 
fought  under  two  flags. 

We  who  took  part  in  the  fighting  bless  the 
subsequent  peace.  We  hail  the  friendship 
that  grew  out  of  hostility  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  anew  to  the  cause  for  which  .so 
many  gave  so  much.  The  man  who  then  oc- 
cupied the  Presidency  of  my  country  was 
FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt.  We  have  learned  by 
hard  experience",  he  wrote,  that  peace  is 
not  to  be  had  for  the  mere  asking:  that 
peace,  like  other  great  privileges,  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  hard  and  painstaking  effort," 

General  Marshall,  architect  of  victory  in 
Europe,  put  it  still  more  bluntly:  The  only 
way  to  win  a  war",  he  declared,  i.s  to  pre 
vent  it." 

For  most  of  the  forty  years  since  the  lib- 
eration of  this  historic  citadel  of  western 
civilization,  the  west  has  followed  their 
advice.  Italy  and  the  United  States  have 
joined  with  other  nations  in  patrolling  the 
global  landscape  and  preserving  the  peace. 
It  has  required  much  of  us.  in  manpower,  in 
money,  and  above  all.  in  spiritual  and  na- 
tional re.solve.  Yet  who  among  us.  can  look 
out  over  Italian  fields  and  see  in  memory's 
eye  the  agony  of  1944— yet  doubt  the  neces- 
sity of  our  sacrifice  or  the  .sacredness  of  our 
cause? 

This  is  a  day  to  pause  and  pay  tribute  to 
men  who  gave  everything  they  had.  No  less 
important,  it  is  a  time  to  redc-dicate  our- 
selves to  be  worthy  of  what  they  gave.  The 
fighting  ended  long  ago.  Yet  the  dangers 
persist.  The  need  for  unity  is  ever  present 
So  let  us  resolve:  So  long  as  human  freedom 
is  threatened,  then  we  will  keep  our  watch 
We  will  take  to  heart  the  lessons  of  the  Ital 
ian  campaign.  And  we  will  pay  heed  to  the 
cautionary  warnings  of  Roosevelt.  Marshall. 
and  all  the  other  ghosts  who  haunt  this 
crowded  field  of  history. 

May  God  give  us  the  strength  to  do  what 
history  tells  us  is  right.  And  may  each  one 


of  us  find  the  wisdom  to  do  what  our  chil- 
dren demand.  For  then  we  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  unveil  or  deliV'^r  speeches.  Instead,  a 
world  at  peace,  and  a  people  li\ing  in  free- 
dom, will  be  the  greatest  of  mankinds 
monuments. 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Bennct  Campbell.  Minis- 
ter OF  Veterans'  Affairs.  Canada— Com- 
memoration OF  THE  40th  Anniversary  of 
THE  Liberation  of  Rome  by  the  First  Spe- 
cial Service  Force 

It  IS  an  honor  to  represent  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  at  this  ceremony.  On 
behalf  of  our  Nation  I  want  to  thank  the 
Italian  Government  and  the  city  of  Rome 
for  their  matchless  cooperation. 

We  are  here  to  remember  one  of  the  most 
joyous  days  of  the  Second  World  War.  the 
entry  into  Rome  by  the  men  of  the  first  spe- 
cial service  force.  On  June  4.  1944.  Rome 
was  no  longer  imperilled  and  millions  of 
people  around  the  world  drew  Inspiration 
and  comfort  from  the  news. 

It  .seems  so  fitting  that  it  was  the  first  spe- 
cial service  force  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
allied  advance  into  Rome,  a  storied  unit  lib- 
erating a  fabled  capital. 

And  what  a  force  it  was.  In  less  than  three 
years  the  first  special  .'.ervlce  force  earned  a 
reputation  that  has  continued  since  the 
Second  World  War.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
Its  battle  honors  are  now  carried  with  pride 
on  the  colors  of  elite  units  from  two  na- 
tions the  Canadian  Airborne  Regiment  and 
the  United  States  Army  Special  Forces. 

Books  and  .screenplays  have  tried  to  re- 
count how  volunteers  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  gathered  together  in  Mon- 
tana in  1942  and  merg 'd  Into  a  force  ready 
for  anything  at  any  lime.  Men  chosen  for 
their  individualism  and  personal  initiative 
became  a  clo.se-knit  team. 

The  writers  of  the.se  same  accounts  .seem 
to  have  stumbled  over  hemselves  to  find  an 
eye-catching  label  for  a  unique  unit.  One 
reads  of  the  De\  il's  B'igade.  "  another  '  the 
Black  Devils'  and  yet  another  calls  them 
the  Braves."  There  vvas  al.so  the  de.scrip 
lion:  the  Baggy  Pant.s  "  The  achievements 
of  the  force  required  no  literary  adornment 
but  the  name  I  found  most  expressive  and 
symbolic  was  simply:  the  North  Amen 
cans." 

How  appropriate  that  peoples  separated 
by  the  longest  unprottcied  boundary  in  the 
world  should  unite  in  defen.se  of  the  right  of 
other  nations  to  live  m  peace.  As  President 
Reagan  said  in  hi.s  eloquent  tribute  lo  the 
special  force  before  the  Canadian  Parlia 
ment:  Its  men  had  the  common  cause  of 
freedom  at  their  side  and  the  common  de 
nominator  of  courage  in  their  hearts.  They 
were  neither  Canadiai  nor  American.  They 
were,  in  General  Eisenhower's  term,  libera- 
tors " 

To  the  enemy  they  were  something  else. 
Before  leaving  Canada  I  read  ;in  article 
about  the  achievements  of  the  first  special 
.service  force  It  quoted  an  order  from 
German  headquarters  to  its  troops:  You 
are  fighting  an  elite  Canadian-American 
force.  They  are  treacherous,  unmerciful, 
and  clever  You  cannot  afford  to  relax.  The 
first  soldier  or  group  of  soldiers  rapturing 
one  of  these  men  will  be  given  a  ten-day  fur- 
lough." 

The  enemy  was  never  given  time  to  relax. 
From  Kiska  through  Mount  La  Defensa. 
Anzio.  Rome,  and  finally,  the  Champagne 
Campaign'  in  the  south  of  France,  this 
force  was  truly  supreme.  Here,  today,  we 
ble.ss  the  memory  of  tho.se  who  gave  their 
lives  to  the  cause 


The  spirit  that  carried  the  first  special 
service  force  to  triumph  still  remains. 
Before  leaving  Canada.  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  four  special  force  meml>ers  living 
in  my  home  province  of '  Prince  EkJward 
Island.  They  wanted  me  to  pass  on  their  re- 
gards lo  Stan  Waters  and  their  Canadian 
and  American  buddies. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  ol>ey  this  request.  In 
turn.  Ill  be  able  to  report  back  to  them  that 
the  mutual  respect  and  affection  born  over 
forty  years  ago  blazes  undimmed.  And  that 
the  best  of  the  New  World  has  been  nobly 
honored  in  the  Eternal  City. 

Thank  you. 

Prime  Minister  Craxi's  Speech  at  Porta  S. 
Paolo.  June  2.  1984 

It  is  with  sincere  emotion  and  deep  re- 
spect that,  in  the  presence  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  hero  of  anti-fascist  Resist- 
ance. I  take  the  floor  before  the  Veterans  of 
the  brave  group  who  first  breached  into 
Rome,  forty  years  ago  today,  chasing  out 
the  occupying  German  troops  and  returning 
the  city  to  its  citizens.  Their  effort,  their 
suffering,  the  sacrifice  of  the  fallen,  were 
not  in  vain.  The  freedom  they  returned  to 
us  was  .scrupulously  guarded.  We  have 
learned  lo  love  it.  to  defend  it.  to  make  good 
use  of  it.  None  of  them  would  recognize  in 
today's  Italy  the  miserable  villages,  the  de- 
jected and  destroyed  towns  they  cro.ssed 
forty  years  ago.  while  the  war  was  raging. 
Peace  and  freedom,  the  solidarity  of  friend- 
ly nations,  first  enabled  us  lo  rebuild  our 
country  from  the  ruins  of  war.  and  then 
opened  the  way  lo  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment and  a  deep  transformation.  Italy 
today,  despite  .so  many  still  unsolved  prob- 
lems,   shows    a    different    face.    The    word 

freedom"  was  honoured  from  the  first  day 
of  your  arrival.  We  have  not  forgotten  who 
helped  us  resume  our  civil  progress,  who 
had  confidence  in  us.  Our  nations  are  united 
today  by  a  spiritual  tie  which  was  born  in 
the  wake  of  the  liberation  and  the  return  to 
peace  and  democracy,  and  was  strengthened 
through  experiences,  trials  and  common  ef- 
forts which  revealed  our  common  livinig 
ideals,  shared  ideals  of  peace  and  respect  of 
human  and  civ  il  rights. 

The  Allied  troops  who  entered  Rome  had 
experienced  hard  and  bloody  battles.  In  the 
last  few  days  the  Italian  pre.ss  has  been  ex- 
tensively recalling  the  violent  fighting,  the 
victories,  village  after  village,  hill  after  hill, 
which  followed  the  Allied  landing  at  Anzio. 
And  It  brought  the  names  back:  the  Liri 
river  valley,  the  Aurunci  mounlairis.  Sanl- 
Ar^gelo.  Mount  San  Cosimo.  Formia.  Gaeta. 
Ilri.  Pontecorvo.  Cisternam  the  Roman 
Hills:  and.  above  all  others,  the  name  of 
Monte  Ca.ssino.  where  the  cemetery  of  the 
heroic  Polish  .soldiers  still  stands,  who.se  sac- 
rifice was  not  rewarded  with  full  freedom 
for  their  homeland,  although  it  contributed 
to  keep  the  name  of  Poland  alive  in  the  con- 
.sch^nce  of  all  people. 

Vet.  there  was  no  trace  of  .so  much  blood- 
shed and  so  much  suffering  in  the  mes.sage 
to  !he  citizens  of  Rome  issued  by  the  Allied 
Armed  Forces  Headquarters  on  the  eve  of 
tilt  entrance  into  Rome.  It  is  a  message  ad- 
dressed to  friends,  to  men  fighting  for  the 
.same  cause,  to  people  whose  soul  and  whose 
thinking  are  well  known  and  understood. 
Let  me  read  you  some  portions  of  it.  "The 
Allied  Armies",  the  message  reads,  "arc  ap- 
proaching Rome.  The  liberation  of  the  eter- 
nal city  is  at  hand.  You  citizens  of  Rome 
must  be  united  to  preserve  your  city  from 
destruction  and  to  defeat  our  common  en- 
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emies:  Germans  and  Fascists.  Prevent  the 
enemy  from  blowing  the  mines  that  may 
have  l>e«n  laid  under  bridges  or  Govern- 
ment buildings.  Ministries  and  other  con- 
structions. Protect  central  telephone  and 
telegraph  offices,  radio  stations  and  other 
communication  lines.  Protect,  for  your  own 
use.  public  services  such  as  aqueducts,  elec- 
tric and  gas  plants.  Protect  the  railroads, 
railroad  installations  and  all  public  trans- 
portation. Hide  your  food  resources.  It  is 
vital  for  the  Allies  that  troops  waste  no  time 
in  crossing  Rome,  in  order  to  achieve  the  de- 
struction of  the  German  armies  who  are 
wilhdraviing  to  the  North.  Citizens  of 
Rome!  This  is  no  time  for  demonstrations. 
Obey  these  instructions  and  continue  doing 
your  daily  work.  Rome  is  yours.  Your  task  is 
to  .save  the  city.  Ou-s  is  to  destroy  the 
enemy.  Citizens  of  Rome:  these  are  our  in- 
structions. Rome's  future  is  in  your  hands.' 
One  sentence  is  particularly  striking: 
Rome  is  yours",  the  liberated  city  was 
automatically  being  returned  to  its  citizens 
so  thai  everyday  life  might  be  resumed  in 
peace. 

Rome,  on  the  eve  of  liberation,  was  an  op- 
pressed, terrified,  exhausted  city.  The  mass 
deportaliion  of  Jewish  citizens,  the  massacre 
at  the  Fosse  Ardeatine.  had  dug  an  abyss  be- 
tween the  population  and  the  German  occu- 
pation forces.  Police  persecutions  were  a 
nightmare.  Regina  Coeli  prison,  the  torture 
chambers  in  Via  Tasso.  were  filled  with  pa- 
triots. 

Sandro  Pertini.  who  had  been  active  in 
Rome  since  September  8th  when  he  had 
been  among  the  main  defenders  of  the  city 
assailed  by  German  troops,  after  having 
been  arrested  by  Fascists  and  having  dra- 
maticallj'  escaped  from  Regina  Coeli  prison, 
had  left  the  city  to  move  North,  where  the 
partisan  war  was  beginning  to  blaze. 

The  Koch  band  was  raging,  the  continu- 
ing police  combing  spread  terror.  The  best 
of  energy  was  t>eing  used  to  hide  and  assist 
the  thousands  of  antifascists,  Jews  and  per- 
secuted who  had  fled  to  Rome  after  July 
25th. 

The  Vatican,  who  had  given  sanctuary  to 
many  antifascists,  was  endeavouring  to  keep 
the  fighting  from  reaching  the  city.  Since 
the  day  of  the  Anzio  landing,  Rome,  literal- 
ly starving,  was  living  in  a  dramatic  vigil. 

General  Alexander's  message  revived  the 
surviving  forces.  Not  all  instructions  were 
observed,  although  many  attempts  by, 
German  soldiers  to  procure  the  means  of 
escape  were  met  by  an  armed  response.  A 
new  tragedy  could  not  be  avoided,  the  mas- 
sacre at  La  Storta,  where,  among  others,  a 
great  antifascist  who  had  returned  after  a 
long  exile.  Bruno  Buozzi.  the  leader  of  the 
Socialist  Unions,  was  ferociously  murdered. 
The  city  was  soon  up  again,  ready  to  start 
on  the  painstaking  way  to  reconstruction. 
Romans  will  never  forget  the  smiling, 
friendly  faces  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
crossed  an  ocean  to  come  liberate  their  city. 
A  massive  anti-American  propaganda  had 
not  marred  the  feelings  of  Italians  for  the 
United  States,  the  ties  of  work,  of  life, 
which  had  bound  our  two  people  together 
for  over  half  a  century, 

Rome  was  the  first  of  the  great  European 
capitals  to  be  liberated.  lU  liberation  had  an 
enormous  echo  throughout  the  world,  it  in- 
spired new  confidence  Into  the  partisan 
forces  who  were  operating  in  Northern  Italy 
and  gave  concrete  substance  to  the  hope  of 
final  liberation  and  the  end  of  the  war.  Far 
beyond  the  military  event,  however,  what 
brought  new  courage  to  all  spirits  was  the 
awareness  that  liberated  Rome  was  truly  a 


free  city.  We  can  rightly  say  that  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  conscience  among  the  people 
of  Europe,  torn  by  centuries  and  centuries 
of  wars,  dates  from  that  day.  A  new  civiliza- 
tion of  peace  and  brotherhood  was  born 
from  that  lesson  of  respect  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  people.  The  free  countries  of 
Europe  now  have  free  and  peaceful  borders. 
The  idea  of  war  has  been  erased  from  the 
souls  of  men.  Western  Europe  is  a  lively 
factor  of  civilization  and  peace,  it  works  ac- 
tively for  the  enhancement  of  international 
relations,  it  seeks  dialogue,  peace  for  all  and 
security  for  each. 

We  celebrate  these  events  on  our  National 
Day,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our 
new  Democratic  State  born  from  Liberation 
and  Resistance.  It  is  a  celebration  which  is 
shared  by  all  Italians.  We  recently  experi- 
enced a  hard  trial,  when  our  country  was 
the  theatre  of  one  of  the  most  violent  bursts 
of  terrorism  ever  seen.  Out  of  it  came  a 
great  demonstration  of  democratic  faith,  of 
love  for  freedom,  of  strength  of  our  State. 
The  great  majority  of  the  very  actors  of 
those  grrim  years  recognized  this  fact  and 
recognized  their  mistake. 

Tomorrow  the  Republic  of  Italy  wMll 
honour  its  Military  Services  by  a  military 
parade.  I  think  it  will  not  be  just  a  ritual 
ceremony.  The  peace  mission  of  Italian  sol- 
diers in  Lebanon  considerably  contributed 
to  make  everyone  more  aware  of  his  duties 
toward  peace  and  toward  destitute  popula- 
tions. Against  much  skepticism,  we  evi- 
denced that  even  an  Arrny  can  be  the  seat 
of  the  noblest  civil  and  human  virtues. 

Our  weapons  are  peaceful  weapons  for 
maintaining  and  securing  peace.  The  Atlan- 
tic Alliance,  of  which  we  have  been  mem- 
bers for  over  thirty  years,  remains  for  us  a 
defensive  alliance  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  a  guarantee  for  peace  and  security.  In 
this  framework  we  intend  to  continue  con- 
ducting a  patient  and  enduring  search  for  a 
stronger  peace;  more  solid  and  less  danger- 
ous, better  organized,  free  from  the  threat- 
ening and  draining  spiral  of  a  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  war  potentials.  New  acceptable, 
agreed,  controlled  balances,  at  the  lowest 
possible  level  of  armament,  must  replace,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  present  uncertain  and 
unstable  balance:  only  thus  can  the  way  be 
opened  for  a  stable  and  lasting  progress 
which  may  aim  above  all  at  healing  the  im- 
balances w^hich  still  exist  between  nations 
.  and  within  each  nation.  We  have  no  delu- 
sions  on  the  nature  of  the  path  ahead,  on 
the  difficulties  and  sharpness  of  the  obsta- 
cles we  still  have  to  overcome.  Too  many 
people  still  live  in  miserable  conditions,  too 
many  countries  are  deprived  of  their  inde- 
pendence, too  many  nations  do  not  enjoy 
free  sovereignty,  to  be  able  to  see  at  least  a 
stable  and  final  political  organization  of 
peace  ahead.  Without  resignation  and  with- 
out despondency,  with  firmness  and  flexibil- 
ity, all  that  can  be  done  for  peace  must  be 
done:  along  this  way  we  must  consider  each 
step  forward  a  success. 

The  wisdom  of  peace  comes  from  far 
away.  Herodotus  said  that  no  reasonable 
man  can  prefer  war  to  peace,  because  during 
wars  fathers  have  to  bury  their  children, 
whereas  in  peacetime  children  bury  their  fa- 
thers as  nature  dictates. 

You  Veterans  knew  the  glory  of  victorious 
arms.  But  it  is  from  the  great  human  values 
that  you  brought  into  your  victory  that  1 
draw  the  conviction  that  you  too  are  here 
with  us  and  with  all  free  men  of  the  world, 
to  augur  peace,  in  the  memory  of  past  sacri- 
fices, of  past  suffering,  in  the  memory  of 
the  thousands  of  others  who  offered  their 


lives  lo  that  victory  and  died  for  our  free- 
dom and  for  the  freedom  of  all  men. 

Remarks  of  Senator  Bob  Dole— Unveiling 
OF  Plaque  to  the  First  Special  Service 
Force 

This  afternoon  is  a  lime  of  lament,  for 
good  men  and  women  who  died  young.  It  is 
also  a  lime  for  great  pride,  in  them  and  the 
cause  for  which  they  sacrificed.  It  is  an 
hour  of  mornful  memory,  and  joyful  reun- 
ion. It  is  a  chance  to  renew  one's  acquaint- 
ance with  this  Eternal  City— and  in  doing 
so,  pay  tribute  to  the  civilians  as  well  as  the 
soldiers  who  helped  lo  liberate  il  S9me  40 
years  ago. 

Perhaps  no  single  group  played  a  prouder 
role  in  that  liberation  than  the  First  Special 
Service  Force.  Drawn  from  two  nations  to 
join  in  freeing  many,  they  were  parachutists 
and  rangers  and  commandos.  As  a  member 
of  the  10th  Mountain  Division.  I  like  to 
think  of  them  as  my  colleagues.  And  it  is 
singularly  appropriate,  as  the  world  pre- 
pares to  commemorate  the  gigantic  landings 
at  Normandy,  that  we  pause  to  remember 
those  who  by  D-Day  had  already  spent 
many  weeks  and  months  slogging  their  way 
up  the  Italian  peninsula,  bringing  with 
them  hope.  Most  of  all,  the  hope  of  peace. 
The  veterans  of  the  First  Special  Sen'ice 
Force  are  getting  old  now.  Like  so  many 
others  who  took  part  in  the  European  war, 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  funeral-going 
and  story-telling,  and  it  is  hard  not  to  look 
back  without  a  touch  of  wistfulness  at  who 
we  were  and  what  we  overcame. 

There  are  some  lines  from  Tennyson's 
Ulysses:  "Though  much  is  taken,  much 
abides,  and  though  we  are  not  now  that 
strength  which  in  old  days  moved  Earth  and 
Heaven;  that  which  we  are.  we  are— one 
equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts,  made  weak 
by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will  to  strive, 
lo  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. " 

I  like  lo  think  that  we,  who  fought  here, 
can  still  strive,  still  seek,  still  find— and  that 
we  have  not  yet  yielded  where  honor  is  at 
slake,  and  freedom  is  a  struggle.  We  are 
mortal.  But  courage  is  immortal.  Examples 
live  on.  They  may  be  commemorated  in 
plaques,  or  told  in  the  history  books,  or  pre- 
served in  grainy  films  where  no  one  ever 
ages.  Today,  we  celebrate  such  an  example, 
and  the  men  who  bequeathed  it  to  us.  Their 
heroic  hearts  beat  on.  Once  they  gave  us 
back  a  continent.  Now  may  their  memory 
give  us  the  courage  to  keep  it.» 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN 

IRAN 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  June 
20  marks  the  third  anniversary  of 
theAyatollah  Khomeini's  murderous 
suppression  of  a  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion in  Teheran. 

Three  years  ago  this  month,  a  spon- 
taneous gathering  of  over  500,000  Ira- 
nians, which  began  as  a  peaceful  pro- 
test of  the  repressive  policies  of  the 
Khomeini  regime,  was  soon  turned 
into  a  bloodbath. 

The  Khomeini  government  respond- 
ed to  this  peaceful  demonstration 
against  repression  with  even  more  re- 
pression. The  demonstrators,  which 
had  gathered  in  less  than  3  hours, 
were  quickly  disbursed  when,  upon  the 
Ayatollah's  orders,  armed  guards 
opened  fire  on  the  crowd. 
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Many  of  the  demonstrators  were 
killed  instantly.  The  fate  of  the  even 
greater  number  of  Iranian  citizens 
who  were  arrested  was  to  be  the  same; 
within  24  hours  they  too  were  execut- 
ed. 

The  occasion  of  the  third  anniversa- 
ry of  this  tragedy  serves  as  a  painful 
reminder  of  the  abuses  of  human 
rights  to  which  the  Khomeini  regime 
continues  to  subject  its  citizens. 

Irans  human  rights  record  under 
the  current  regime  remains  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  world.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional estimates  that  a  minimum  of 
5,195  executions  have  been  carried  out 
since  Khomeini  came  to  power.  Preg- 
nant women  and  young  children  have 
l)een  counted  among  the  regime's  vic- 
tims. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  glaring 
crimes  of  this  regime  is  the  enlistment 
of  young  children  into  the  Iranian 
Armed  Forces  fighting  in  the  war  with 
Iraq.  International  news  accounts 
have  detailed  the  plight  of  these  chil- 
dren, who  are  taken  from  their  schools 
without  their  parents'  consent,  and 
sent  to  the  front  lines. 

As  Iranians  grow  weary  of  the  4- 
year-old  war  with  Iraq,  movements  are 
growing  in  protest  of  the  Khomeini  re- 
gime's commitment  to  continuing  the 
war  effort.  It  is  reported  that  official 
sanctions,  such  as  deprivation  of  social 
rights  and  denial  of  access  to  water, 
electricity,  and  telephones  are  among 
the  punishments  administered  to 
those  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  war 
effort.  Those  who  oppose  the  regime, 
and  all  those  suspected  of  anti-Gov- 
ernment activities  receive  the  harshest 
punishment. 

Torture  in  Iranian  prisons  is  com- 
monplace. It  is  not  unusual  for  politi- 
cal prisoners  to  be  beaten  on  the  soles 
of  their  feet  with  such  force  that,  ac- 
cording to  one  prisoner,  the  victims 
legs  "swell  up  like  watermelons."  Simi- 
larly, prisoners  report  having  been 
burned  with  hot  irons,  given  electric 
shocks,  whipped,  and  abused  in  the 
most  inhumane  ways. 

Of  the  many  persecuted  groups  in 
Iran,  the  plight  of  the  Baha'is  has 
gained  international  attention.  Mem- 
bers of  this  religious  sect,  which  teach- 
es brotherhood  and  advocates  world 
peace,  are  viewed  by  the  Khomeini 
regime  as  heretics.  Because  they  are 
not  officially  recognized  by  the  cur- 
rent regime,  the  Baha'is  endure  im- 
prisonment, torture,  and  execution. 
More  than  100  of  their  leaders  are 
known  to  have  been  murdered  in  a 
"campaign  of  terror.  "  which  threatens 
to  eliminate  the  entire  religion. 

In  1982,  the  Ayatollah  issued  an 
eight-point  statement  which  focused 
on  human  rights  issues.  With  the  an- 
nouncement that  entry  into  private 
homes  without  a  search  warrant  would 
be  forbidden,  except  in  cases  involving 


suspected  opposition  hideouts,  that 
censorship  of  mail  and  telephones 
would  cease,  and  that  most  Iranians 
would  be  free  to  travel  outside  of  Iran, 
hopes  were  raised  that  the  human 
rights  situations  in  Iran  would  im- 
prove. In  February  and  March  of  1983, 
more  than  1.500  prisoners,  most  of 
whom  had  been  sentenced  by  revolu- 
tionary courts,  were  pardoned. 

Despite  this  hopeful  sign,  abuses,  in- 
cluding executions,  torture,  and  arbi- 
trary arrests  continue.  The  people  of 
Iran  continue  to  suffer  under  merci- 
less oppression  and  their  plight  contin- 
ues to  worsen. 

Just  as  the  United  States  has  con- 
demned the  persecution  of  citizens  by 
their  governments  in  other  countries 
around  the  globe,  so  too  must  we 
speak  out  forcefully  against  the  atroc- 
ities being  committed  by  the  Iranian 
Government  against  its  people. 

Their  prolonged  persecution  and  vio- 
lation of  their  human  rights  is  intoler- 
able and  must  not  be  ignored.* 


ECONOMICAL  HEALTH  CARE 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  compe- 
tition and  consumer  choice  as  the  best 
way  to  control  costs  in  the  health  care 
sector.  Both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  have  recently  turned  to  poli- 
cies of  price-competition  and  many  of 
these  programs  are  s'arting  to  have  an 
effect. 

Last  year  the  President  signed  legis- 
lation to  pay  hospitals  under  medicare 
on  the  basis  of  present  prices  or 
DRG's.  For  the  first  time,  hospitals 
that  are  efficient  will  be  rewarded  for 
it.  and  those  that  are  not  will  be  pe- 
nalized. Hospitals  and  physicians  are 
working  together  to  reduce  length-of- 
stay.  eliminate  unnecessary  tests,  and 
reduce  costs. 

As  part  of  the  1982  tax  bill.  Congress 
included  a  provision  that  will  allow 
medicare  beneficiaries  to  use  their  en- 
titlement to  purchiuse  coverage  from 
private  health  plan.s.  If  a  private 
health  plan  can  offer  belter  benefits 
than  medicare  at  a  competitive  price, 
it  will  be  the  preferred  choice  of  medi- 
care beneficiaries.  In  Minnesota, 
where  this  option  has  been  available 
for  many  years,  over  35.000  .senior  citi- 
zens have  opted  out  of  traditional 
medicare  and  enrolled  in  health  main- 
tenance organizations  (HMO's).  The 
Secretary  has  just  signed  the  reg. na- 
tions that  will  make  this  option  avail- 
able throughout  the  country. 

1  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  today,  Mr.  President,  two  arti 
cles  that  appeared  m  today's  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine.  The  first  ar- 
ticle reports  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Rand  Corp.  that  further  substantiates 
the  claim  that  HMO's  can  provide  care 


at  reduced  costs.  The  second  article  Is 
an  editorial  written  by  Alain  C.  Entho- 
ven  responding  to  the  findings  of  the 
Rand  study. 

The  Rand  study  was  a  controlled 
trial  experiment  that  randomly  as- 
signed patients  to  either  an  HMO  or 
the  traditional  fee-for-service  system. 
The  study  showed  th.it  the  total 
annual  health  care  expenditure  per 
HMO  enrollee  was  28  percent  lower 
than  the  participants  in  the  fee-for- 
service  system.  HMOs  were  able  to 
reduce  costs  through  appropriate  sub- 
stitution of  less  costly  services.  The 
study  showed  that  the  HMO's  hospi- 
talization rate  was  40  percent  lower 
th"an  that  of  the  patients  in  the  tradi- 
tional service  delivery  system. 

Mr.  President,  as  Alain  Enthbven 
points  out  in  his  editorial,  the  Rand 
study  provides  solid  evidence  that  con- 
sumers do  respond  to  financial  incen- 
tives in  the  health  care  marketplace 
and  that  prepaid  health  care  plans  can 
provide  services  at  reduced  cost. 

The  articles  follow: 

A  Controlled  Trial  of  the  Effect  of  a 
Prepaid  Group  Practice  on  Use  of  Services 

(Wlllard  G.  Manning.  Ph.  D..  Arlecn 
L«lbowitz.  Ph.  D..  George  A.  Goldberg. 
M.D .  William  H.  Rogers.  Ph.  D..  and 
Joseph  P.  Newhouse.  Ph.  D.> 

Abstract.— Doe.s  a  prepaid  group  practice 
deliver  less  care  that  the  fee-for-service 
.system  when  both  serve  comparable  popula- 
tions wiih  comparable  benefit.s?  To  an.swer 
this  question,  we  randomly  assigned  a  group 
of  1580  persons  to  receive  care  free  of 
charge  from  either  a  fee-for-service  physi- 
cian or  their  choice  (431  persons)  or  the 
Group  Health  Cooperative  of  Puget  Sound 
<1149  persons).  In  addition.  733  prior  enroll- 
pes  of  the  Cooperative  were  studied  as  a 
control  group. 

The  rate  ol  hospital  admissions  in  both 
groups  at  the  Cooperative  was  about  40  per 
cent  U.ss  than  ifi  the  fee-for-service  group 
(P.  0.01)  although  ambulatory-visit  rates 
were  similar.  The  calculated  expenditure 
rate  for  all  .services  was  about  25  per  cent 
less  in  the  two  Cooperative  groups  (P.  0.01 
for  th'>  experimental  group.  P-0.05  for  the 
control  Mroup>.  The  number  of  preventive 
visits  was  higher  in  the  prepaid  groups,  but 
this  difference  does  rot  explain  the  reduced 
hospitalization.  The  similarity  of  use  be- 
tween the  two  prepaid  groups  suggests  that 
the  mix  of  heallh  risks  at  the  Cooperative 
wa-s  Similar  to  that  in  the  fee-forservice 
system.  The  lower  rate  of  use  that  we  ob- 
.served.  ilong  with  umparable  reductions 
found  III  non-controlled  studies  by  others, 
suggesl.s  that  the  sl.vle  of  medicine  at  pre- 
paid group  practices  s  markedly  less  •hospi- 
lal  intensive'  and.  ccnsequently.  less  expen- 
sive (N   Engl  J  Med  .984.  310:1505-10.1 

HealtliMaintenaiue  organizations 

<HMOs)  have  been  advocated  for  many 
years  as  an  important  innovation  in  medi- 
cal-care delivery;  ind''ed.  for  a  decade,  feder- 
al legislation  and  subsidies  have  encouraged 
their  formation.  Previous  studies  played  a 
large  part  in  persuading  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  to  promote  enrollment 
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in  HMOs.  They  indicated  that  the  prepatd- 
group-practice  variant  of  HMOs  has  ambu- 
latory-vlsJt  rates  similar  to  those  in  fee-for- 
service  medicine  but  has  hospital-admission 
rates  that  are  as  much  as  40  per  cent 
lower. '  *— a  prospect  with  wide  appeal. 

However,  a  cloud  of  doubt  has  lingered 
concerning  the  ability  of  HMOs  to  keep  the 
promise  Of  reduced  cost.  Virtually  all  studies 
comparing  HMOs  with  fee-for-service  medi- 
cine have  used  a  self-selected  sample— that 
is.  they  compared  persons  who  had  volun- 
tarily chosen  an  HMO  with  those  who 
either  had  opted  for  fee-for-service  medicine 
or  had  had  no  choice.  If  persons  choosing 
an  HMO  were  healthier  than  those  choos- 
ing the  fee-for-service  system,  the  observed 
reduced  use  of  HMOs  could  simply  have 
been  an  artifact.  Indeed,  the  single  previous 
randomieed  study  found  that  one  prepaid 
group  practice  did  lower  hospital  use  but 
had  sufficiently  higher  use  of  ambulatory 
care  to  make  it  significantly  more  expensive 
overall.^  This  finding,  however,  has  not 
dimmed  enthusiasm  for  prepaid  group  prac- 
tices, perhaps  because  the  particular  plan 
studied  was  small  and  just  beginning. 

To  i-solale  the  relation  between  prepay- 
ment and  use  of  services,  we  have  conducted 
a  controlled  trial  in  one  well-established 
prepaid  group  practice.  Specifically,  we 
sought  to  answer  two  questions.  First,  when 
persons  previously  received  care  from  fee- 
for-servtee  physicians  are  randomly  assigned 
to  receive  care  at  a  prepaid  group  practice, 
how  does  their  use  differ  from  that  of  per- 
sons who  remain  with  fee-for-service  physi- 
cians? Second,  when  persons  previously  re- 
ceiving care  from  fee-for-service  providers 
are  randomly  assigned  to  receive  care  at  a 
prepaid  group  practice,  how  does  their  use 
differ  from  the  use  of  persons  who  are  al- 
ready enrolled  in  the  prepaid  plan? 

The  prepaid  group  practice  that  we  stud- 
ied. Group  Health  Cooperative  of  Puget 
Sound  (GHC),  is  located  In  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. It  was  established  in  1947  and  cur- 
rently has  an  enrollment  of  324.000  people- 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  Seattle-area  popu- 
lation. Its  history  has  been  described  else- 
where."  In  1976,  at  the  beginning  of  our 
study.  GHC  owned  its  own  hospital;  in  1977 
it  opened  a  second  hospital. 

METHODS 


Design  of  the  trial 

We  compared  four  groups.  The  first  three 
were  samples  of  the  Seattle-area  population 
who  were  not  enrolled  in  GHC  in  1976  but 
who  were  otherwise  eligible  for  the  trial.  In- 
eligible persons  included  those  over  62  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  enrollment.  Seattle- 
area  families  with  incomes  of  more  than 
$56,000  in  1983  dollars  (this  excluded  1  per 
cent  of  the  families  contacted),  those  who 
were  institutionalized,  members  of  the  mili- 
tary and  their  dependents,  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities,  and  those  eli- 
gible for  Medicare  disability  or  the  end- 
stage  renal-dialysis  programs. 

Participante  in  the  first  two  groups  were 
assigned  to  plans  that  covered  virtually  all 
health  services  from  fee-for-service  physi- 
cians and  ancillary  personnel,  such  as 
speech  therapists.  In  the  first  group  the 
services  were  provided  at  no  cost  to  the  par- 
ticipants; this  plan  Is  referred  to  as  the 
"free  fee-for-service  plan."  In  the  second 
sample,  participants  had  to  share  the  costs 
of  their  medical  care.  They  paid  25  or  95  per 
cent  of  their  medical  bills,  subject  in  most 
cases  to  a  limit  on  out-of  pocket  expenditure 
of  up  to  (1.000  per  family  (less  for  the 


poor).  In  the  individual-deductible  plan, 
however,  participants  paid  95  per  cent  of 
outpatient  bills,  up  to  $150  per  person  or 
$450  per  family  per  year:  all  inpatient  serv- 
ices were  free.  Participants  in  these  first  two 
groups  formed  part  of  the  sample  we  had 
studied  previously  to  assess  the  effect  of 
cost  sharing  on  use  of  services  and  health 
outcomes.'  " 

Participants  in  the  third  group,  the  GHC 
experimental  group,  received,  free  services 
at  GHC.  If  the  Cooperative  did  not  provide 
a  service  (e.g.,  chiropractic),  the  plan  of- 
fered full  coverage  for  provision  of  the  serv- 
ice outside  GHC.  If  participants,  on  iheir 
own,  sought  outside  care  for  a  service  that 
GHC  provided,  they  were  reimbursed  only  5 
per  cent  of  the  co.st.  However,  referrals  that 
GHC  made  to  fee-for-service  providers,  as 
well  as  emergency  out-of-area  care,  were 
fully  covered.  Except  for  the  restrictions  to 
GHC  providers  and  facilities,  the  benefits 
rece'ived  by  the  GHC  experimental  group 
were  identical  to  those  received  by  the  free 
fee-for-service  group. 

Although  there  was  an  element  of  rando- 
mization in  the  assignment  of  families  to 
the  fee-for-service  and  GHC  experimental 
groups,  a  statistical  analogous  to  stratifica- 
tion was  used  to  obtain  greater  comparabil- 
ity among  the  three  groups  than  would  be 
expected  if  simple  random  assignment  were 
used." 

The  fourth  group  used  in  our  analysis  was 
a  random  sample  of  GHC  members  in  1976 
who  otherwise  met  the  eligibility  require- 
ments described  above  and  had  been  en- 
rolled in  the  Cooperative  for  at  least  one 
year.  Hereafter,  we  refer  to  this  group  as 
the  GHC  controls.  Participants  in  this 
group  remained  in  whatever  benefit  plan 
they  were  enrolled  in  at  the  start  of  the  ex- 
periment. Although  control  participants  re- 
ceived most  services  free  of  charge,  some  in- 
volved moderate  cost  sharing  (see  the  Ap- 
pendix).' 

At  enrollment  the  free  fee-for-service 
group  consisted  of  431  persons  (162  fami- 
lies), the  cost-sharing  fee-for-service  group 
consisted  of  782  persons  (319  families),  the 
GHC  experimental  group  consisted  of  1149 
persons  (448  families),  and  the  GHC  control 
group  consisted  of  733  persons  (301  fami- 
lies). Refusals  to  participate  and  sample  loss 
after  enrollment,  although  differing  by 
group,  did  not  appear  to  affect  any  of  our 
qualitative  conclusions  (see  Appendix). 

The  GHC  control  group  was  enrolled  in 
the  study  for  fivt  years;  half  the  GHC  ex- 
perimental group  was  enrolled  for  five 
years,  and  the  remainder  for  three  years: 
and  25  per  cent  of  the  fee-for-service  sample 
was  enrolled  for  five  years,  and  the  remain- 
der for  three  years.  Assignment  to  three-  or 
five-year  participation  was  made  at  random. 
In  analyses  not  shown  in  this  paper  we  have 
found  that  use  rates  did  not  differ  signifi- 
cantly between  the  three-  and  five-year 
groups,  so  we  have  combined  them  in  the 
analyses  presented  here.'"  The  sample  used 
in  our  analyses  consisted  of  originally  en- 
rolled participants  while  they  remained  in 
the  experiment  and  in  the  Seattle  area. 


•See  NAPS  document  no.  04193  for  10  pages  of 
supplementary  material.  Order  from  NAPS  c/o 
Microfiche  Publications.  P.O.  Box  3513.  Grand  Cen- 
tral SUtlon.  New  York,  NY  10163.  Remit  in  ad- 
vance (in  U.S.  funds  only)  $7.75  for  photocopies  or 
$4  for  microfiche.  OaUide  the  U.S.  and  Canada  add 
postage  of  $4.50  ($1.50  for  microfiche  postage).  This 
material  is  presented  in  more  detail  in  a  forthcom- 
ing report  by  Rand.'" 


Measurement  of  use 
Data  on  use  at  GHC  are  from  abstracted 
GHC  records."  Data  on  out-of-plan  use.  in 
the  case  of  the  GHC  groups,  as  well  as  all 
data  on  use  by  the  fee-for-service  partici- 
pants, come  from  claim  forms  filed  with  the 
experiment,  which  functioned  as  the  partici- 
pants' insurance  company. 

We  compared  the  number  of  visits  and  the 
number  of  admissions,  but  such  a  partial 
comparison  does  not  detect  any  differential 
intensity  of  service  per  visit  or  per  admis- 
sion between  GHC  and  fee-for-service  par- 
ticipants. Therefore,  we  constructed  a  meas- 
ure of  intensity,  which  we  call  'imputed  ex- 
penditure." Our  meihci  for  calculating  im- 
puted expenditure  differed  for  hospital 
services  and  physician  services.  For  admis- 
sions, at  the  GHC  hospitals,  we  used  the 
dollar  figure  that  GHC  would  have  charged, 
had  it  billed  the  services  to  a  payer  outside 
the  Cooperative.  (GHC  does  bill  for  some 
admissions:  two  common  instances  are  emer- 
gency admissions  of  nonenrollees  and  Work- 
man's Compensation  cases.)  For  admissions 
at  fee-for-service  hospitals,  we  used  the  hos- 
pital's actual  billed  charges. 

In  the  case  of  physician  services,  we  com- 
pared the  number  of  California  Relative 
Value  Studies  units  that  GHC  and  fee-for- 
service  physicans  delivered. '=  To  arrive  at 
an  imputed-expenditure  figures,  we  valued 
units  in  both  systems  at  the  same  dollar 
figure.  Further  details  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

In  addition  to  comparing  the  rates  at 
which  the  participants  saw  physicians,  we 
compared  the  rates  of  preventive-care  visits 
in  the  various  plans.  Preventive  care  includ- 
ed any  ■well-care"  service  other  than  vision, 
hearing,  and  prenatal  care.  Well-care  serv- 
ices were  defined  by  the  physician's  diagno- 
sis, by  the  use  of  certain  procedures  (e.g.  im- 
munizations), or  by  a  preventive-treatment- 
history  code,  in  conjunction  with  the  pa- 
tienfs  indication  that  the  reason  for  the 
visit  was  preventive  care.  We  uised  the  pa- 
tient's reason  for  the  visit  because  we  feared 
that  some  fee-for-service  physicians  might 
fail  to  label  some  visiU  as  preventive  (be- 
cause many  standard  health-insurance 
plans,  although  not  ours,  do  not  reimburse 
for  preventive  senices).  Any  such  failure  in 
labeling  would  bias  a  comparison  of  the 
amount  of  preventive  care  the  various 
groups  received. 

Analytical  methods 

We  generally  calculated  sample  means 
(analysis  of  variance)  for  each  of  the  four 
groups.  Work  reported  elsewhere  shows 
that  adjustment  for  participant  characteris- 
tics did  not  qualitatively  affect  any  of  our 
conclusions.'" 

In  the  estimation  of  imputed  expenditure, 
however,  we  have  obtained  a  worthwhile 
gain  in  precision  by  including  age  and  sex  as 
covariates;  the  Appendix  discusses  this 
point  in  more  detail.  The  values  for  imputed 
expenditure  in  Table  1,  however,  are  not 
corrected  lor  any  age  and  sex  differences 
among  the  four  groups.  In  particular,  any 
effects  from  the  control  groups  slightly 
higher  mean  age  and  number  of  female  sub- 
jects (Appendix  Table  A-1)  are  reflected  in 
the  values  in  Table  1.  We  have  corrected  all 
standard  errors  for  intertemporal  and  intra- 
familial  correlation.'" 
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TABLE  I  -COMPARISON  Of  LIKELIHOOD  Of  USING  ANY 
SERVICE.  LIKELIHOOD  Of  HOSPITALIZATION.  AND  IMPUT 
ED  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  AMONG  THE  GROUP  HEALTH 
COOPERATIVE    (GHC)    AND  fEEFORSERVICE   PLANS  ' 
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RESULTS 

Although  the  GHC  experimental  and  con 
trol  groups  differed  little  with  respect  to  im- 
puted expenditure  on  medical  services,  they 
both  differed  markedly  from  the  free  fee- 
for-service  group  (Table  I).  Imputed  expend 
ilures  were  28  per  cent  lower  in  the  GHC 
experimental  group  than  the  free  fee-for- 
service  group  (P.  O.Oli  and  about  23  per 
cent  lower  in  the  GHC  control  group 
(P<0.05). 

The  magnitude  of  the  expenditure  reduc- 
tion at  GHC  was  comparable  to  that 
achieved  by  95  per  cent  coinsurance  in  the 
fee-for-service  system,  although  the  means 
by  which  expenditure  was  reduced  were  con- 
siderably different.  The  percentage  of  GHC 
enrollees  seeking  care  was  comparable  to  or 
even  exceeded  the  percentage  in  the  free 
fee-for-service  plan:  GHC  had  a  lower  ex 
penditure  than  the  free  fee-for-.service  plan 
because  fewer  GHC  enrollees  were  admitted 
to  the  hospital.  With  95  per  cent  coinsur 
ance.  the  percentage  of  enrollees  seeking 
care,  as  well  as  the  percentage  admitted  lo 
the  hospital,  was  notably  lower  than  the 
percentage  of  participants  in  the  free  fee- 
for-service  plan.  The  reduction  in  use  ap- 
pears to  have  been  largest  in  the  Individual 
deductible  plan,  even  though  inpatient  serv- 
ices were  free  in  this  plan.  However,  the  dif 
ference  in  expenditure  between  the  individ 
ual-deductible  plan  and  the  other  two  cost- 
sharing  plans  was  not  significant  and  could 
well  have  reflected  random  variation:  if  data 
from  three  other  sites  are  combined  with 
these  data,  enrollees  in  the  individual-de- 
ductible plan  spent  more  (but  not  signifi 
cantly  more)  than  those  enrolled  In  the  95 
per  cent  coinsurance  plan." 

The  differences  between  GHC  and  the 
fee-for-service  plans  come  even  more  sharp- 
ly into  focus  when  we  examine  admissions. 
hospital  days,  and  visit  rates  'Table  2) 
There  were  40  percent  fewer  admissions 
(P<0.01)  and  hospital  days  in  the  two  GHC 
groups  than  in  the  free  fee-for-.service  plan. 
but  face-io-face  visits  (xrcurred  at  the  .same 
rate  in  all  three  plans  In  contrast,  all  the 
cost-sharing  plans  had  both  lower  admission 
rates  and  lower  visit  rates  than  the  free  fee 


for-service  plan.  The  differences  in  total  ex- 
penditure and  admission  rates  between  the 
95  per  cent  coinsurance  plan  and  the  two 
GHC  groups  were  not  significant  at  the  5 
per  cent  level,  but  the  differences  in  the 
rate  of  face-to-fac-e  visits  were  significant  at 
this  level. 

Although  the  overall  rates  of  face-to-face 
visits  were  similar  for  the  two  GHC  groups 
and  the  free  fee-for-service  plan,  the 
number  of  preventive  visits  was  significantly 
higher  in  the  two  GHC  groups;  cost  sharing 
further  reduced  preventive  visits,  to  a  level 
below  the  values  in  the  free  fee-for-service 
plan  (Table  2). 

Use  of  non-GHC  services  by  the  two  GHC 
groups  was  relatively  limited  (Table  3).  Not 
surprisingly,  participants  in  the  experimen- 
tal group  were  more  likely  than  controls  to 
seek  care  outside  GHC.  About  2  per  cent  of 
the  experimental  group  sought  care  each 
year  exclusively  from  ancillary  providers, 
such  as  speech  therapists,  chiropractors. 
Christian  Science  practitioners,  and  podia- 
trists. Half  the  out-of-plan  admissions  were 
related  to  accidents  or  to  psychiatric  diag- 
noses. 

DISCUSSION 

77ie  literature  ort  prepaid  group  practice 

Our  results  show  minor  and  generally  in- 
signiflciant  differences  between  the  two 
GHC  groups,  suggesting  that  results  from 
noncont rolled  studies  may  not  be  seriously 
contaminated  by  .selection  effects.  In  par- 
ticular, imputed  expenditures  were  6  per 
cent  lower  in  the  experimental  group  than 
in  the  control  group.  In  view  of  the  stand- 
ard errors  for  these  expenditure  figures, 
which  were  between  5  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
mean,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  was  a  large 
difference  between  the  groups. 

The  validity  of  our  results  is  strengthened 
by  their  general  consistency  with  the  results 
m  the  literaturt  regarding  prepaid  group 
practices.  Luffs  review  of  .several  noncon- 
trolled  studies  found  that  such  practices 
had  10  l6  40  per  cent  fewer  hospitalizations 
than  fee-for-.service  practices.'*  In  our 
study.  GHC  controls  were  40  per  cent  le.ss 
likely  to  go  into  the  hospital  than  those  in 
the  free  fee-for  s  -rvice  group  and  about  5  to 
20  per  cent  le.ss  likely  to  be  admitted  than 
those  in  the  cost  sharing  groups. 

It  IS  plausible  that  the  difference  in  ad- 
mi.ssion  rates  between  the  GHC  control 
group  and  the  free  fee-for-service  group 
should  be  as  large  as  differences  cbserved  in 
the  literature.  The  free  fee-for-service  plan 
had  better  ambi  lalory  benefits  than  virtu- 
ally all  fee  for-serv  ice  plans  de.scrihed  in  the 
lilerature.  and  riore  extensive  coverage  of 
ambulatory  services  leads  to  more  hospilali 
zation  among  tho.se  using  fee  for-serv  ice 
physicians  '  For  the  same  reason,  the  differ 
ence  between  the  admission  rates  in  the 
GHC  control  group  and  in  the  cost -sharing 
plans  should  bv  near  the  low  end  of  Luft  s 
range 

Outpatient  visit  rales  among  GHC  con- 
trols were  not  significantly  higher  than 
rates  in  the  free  fee-for-service '  plan  but 
were  significantly  higher  than  ll.ose  in  the 
cost-sharing  plans  (p.  luiii  Ljft  found 
roughly  similar  results  among  a  variety  of 
studies  he  reviewed.'  Thus,  the  comparison 
of  u.se  in  the  GHC  control  group  with  u.se  in 
the  fee-for  service  groups  resembles  com 
parisons  in  the  literature  and  lends  support 
to  the  validity  of  the  findings  for  the  GHC 
experimental  group. 


TABLE  2  -AIH^UAL  RATES  OF  ADMISSION  AND  fAC£-TO- 
f  ACE  VISITS  ' 
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TTic  lower  hospitalization  rate  at  GHC 
Services  delivered  in  the  hospital  account 
for  about  half  of  all  U.S.  expenditures  on 
personal  health  services.''  That  GHC  could 
lower  the  hospitalization  rate  so  markedly 
relative  to  the  free  fee-for-service  group  in- 
vites clo.ser  scrutiny.  What  could  be  the  ex- 
planation? In  order  to  achieve  sharply  lower 
hospitalization  rates.  GHC  may  have  been 
providing  more  preventive  care  or  treating 
more  ca.ses  on  ;in  outpatient  basis  and  avoid- 
in.;  hospitalization.  The  data  examined  to 
date  do  not  provide  any  clear  explanation 
lor  the  lower  hospitalization  rate  at  GHC. 
Although  preventive  visits  were  more  nu- 
merous at  GHC  than  in  the  fee-for-service 
plans,  the  hospitalization  rales  were  not  sig- 
nificantly different  from  those  in  the  fee- 
lor.service  co.<-t -sharing  plans,  which  had 
only  about  half  as  many  preventive  visits  as 
the  GHC  groups.  Moreover,  about  two 
thirds  of  the  preventive  visits  were  for  well- 
el. ild  care  or  gynecologic  examinations.  Bi'- 
cau.se  gyni'cologic  and  pediatric  admi.ssior.s 
represent  a  minority  of  hospitalizations,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  preventive  care  account- 
et!  for  much  of  the  large  difference  in  hospi- 
talization rates.  Indeed,  despite  the  concen- 
tration of  pre.entive  care  among  children. 
I  he  percentagf  reduction  in  admission  rates 
among  children  was  similar  to  the  percen  - 
;iMe  reduction  among  adults  iX-^  3.83. 
P    0.50.  Table  4) 

Outpatient-visit  rates  in  the  two  GHC 
groups  were  similar  to  those  in  the  free  fee- 
or-service  group:  if  some  problems  for 
Aiiich  fee-for-service  participants  were  hos- 
jitalized  were  being  managed  on  an  outpa- 
ii'nt  ba.sis  aX.GHC.  one  might  expect  such 
rates  to  beihigher.  Of  course,  the  similar 
outpatient-visit  rates  at  GHC  could  have 
■jeen  the  resirtt  of  more  intensive  outpatient 
■reatment  of  those  whom  fee-for-service 
physicians  would  have  hospitalized,  com- 
bined with  less  intensive  treatment  of  those 
who  would  not  have  been  admitted  in  any 
fvent.  Further  investigation  will  be  required 
to  address  this  possibility. 
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TABU '^.-ANNUAL  USE  OF  SERVICES  OUTSIDE  GHC  > 


OK 
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coitnil 
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type  ol  use 
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■'  Companion  significant  at  P  <  0  05 

'Ok  cax  accounts  lor  two  thirds  of  this  mean,  mpatienl  psychiatnc  cases 
actnint  lor  toe  sidh  ol  it 

<A  face  Ip^lace  visit  was  one  lor  aitich  a  snarate  charge  would  have  been 
made  m  the  lee  lor  service  system  Enchides  rarWo©  and  pathology  and  visils 
mv^mg  prignancy.  speech  therapy,  psychotherapy.  cliKOpractic.  podiatry,  and 
Christian  Sccnce  healing  Comparison  significant  at  P<005 

'Ompaicon  sigmficanl  at  P<001 

Woto  piany  dollars  toould  be  saved  if  HMO 
enrollment  increased? 

The  28  percent  difference  in  imputed  ex- 
penditure between  the  GHC  experimental 
plan  and  the  free  fee-for-service  plan  is 
striking  (Table  1).  However,  one  can  ask 
how  much  error  the  imputation  process 
might  have  introduced.  Although  a  more  de- 
tailed analysis  could  yield  a  more  precise 
figure,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  true  differ- 
ence could  have  been  much  less  than  25  per- 
cent. Both  admissions  and  total  hospital 
days  Were  40  percent  lower  at  GHC  than  in 
the  free  fee-for-service  plan  (Table  2),  and 
ambulatory-visit  rates  were  similar.  How 
many  dollars  might  such  a  reduction  in  use 
save?  First  of  all,  suppose  the  reduction  in 
admissions  was  random.  In  that  case  inpa- 
tient expenditure,  which  accounted  for 
somewhat  over  half  the  total  expenditure.' 
would  fall  by  40  percent.  If  ambulatory  ex- 
penditure in  the  two  systems  was  similar, 
the  total  expenditure  would  fall  by  about  a 
quarter,  as  our  imputed  figures  indicate. 

But  suppose  the  40  percent  reduction  in 
admissions  was  not  random  but  rather  was 
disproportionately  made  up  of  short-stay 
admissions.  This  would  suggest  that  GHC 
also  reduced  the  length  of  stay  among  pa- 
tients it  admitted.  Otherwise,  the  reduction 
in  hospital  days  would  have  been  less  than 
40  percent.  A  combination  of  reduced  admis- 
sions and  reduced  length  of  stay  that  to- 
gether yielded  a  40  percent  reduction  in 
hospital  days  could  certainly  have  caused  a 
true  reduction  in  expenditure  by  approxi- 
mately 25  percent. 

Moreover,  our  method  does  not  account 
for  any  efficiencies  GHC  may  have  enjoyed 
in  the  delivery  of  physician  services,  such  as 
greater  subsititution  of  paramedical  person- 
nel. TO  estimate  the  magnitude  of  such  effi- 
ciencies, if  there  are  any,  would  require  a 
study  of  costs  within  each  system— some- 
thing we  did  not  attempt.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
true  atpenditure  was  substantially  lower  in 
the  two  GHC  groups  than  in  the  fee-for- 
service  group. 

One  might  question  whether  the  free  fee- 
for-service  plan  is  a  relevant  reference 
group.  Few  individuals  in  the  population 
who  use  fee-for-service  physicians  do  so 
without  sharing  the  cost;  therefore,  one 
might  adopt  the  cost-sharing  plans  as  a 
standard  of  comparison.  In  the  case  of  the 
95   percent  coinsurance  plans,   the  differ- 


ences between  GHC  and  the  fee-for-service 
system  narrow  sharply. 

Does  this  mean  that  if  the  current  propor- 
tion of  the  population  enrolled  in  prepaid 
group  practices  (5  percent)  were  to  increase 
markedly,  use  of  the  hospital  would  not 
change  much?  In  fact,  one  might  expect 
considerably  less  hospitalization  as  the 
HMO  market  share  grows,  because  the  na- 
tional hospitalization  rate  is  not  far  from 
the  free-plan  value.  In  a  previous  analysis  of 
fee-for-service  data  from  four  sites  (includ- 
ing Seattle),  we  found  that  the  annual  like- 
lihood of  one  or  more  hospitalizations 
among  average  Americans  under  age  65  was 
9.5  percent,  which  is  close  to  the  free-plan 
value  of  10.2  percent,  whereas  the  values  in 
the  cost-sharing  plans  ranged  from  7.2  to  9.0 
percent.'  Because  the  national  ave"age  ap- 
pears to  be  close  to  the  free-plan  rate,  our 
data  suggest  the  potential  for  a  substantial 
drop  in  use  of  inpatient  services. 

TABLE  4.-LIKELIH00D  Of  ONE  OR  MORE  ADMISSIONS  PER 
YEAR  AMONG  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS  ' 


Percent 


Plan: 


GIK  enperimental 
GHC  control,.,., 


Fee-lor-service 

Free    

25  percent  

95  percent    , ,    , 

Indrvidoal  deductible 


Ctiildrcn 
ycirs) 

Adult5(.-18 
years) 

35 

92 

(0.56) 

(068) 

36 

78 

(0  70) 

(073) 

62 

137 

(113) 

(171) 

58 

106 

(192) 

(162) 

32 

116 

(108) 

'        (162) 

60 

87 

(164) 

(126) 

'  the  sample  consists  ol  all  participants  present  at  enrollment,  while  they 
remained  in  the  Seattle  aiei  Except  lor  decedents,  ob;*rvations  on  partial 
years  ol  participation  have  ftien  deleted  A  chi-squared  value  lor  comparability 
ol  response  is  3  8  with  5  (It,  P>0  5D   Standard  errors  aie  m  parentheses 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reduced  cost  of 
prepaid  group  practices  that  is  due  to  lower 
use  of  inpatient  services  will  be  partially 
offset  by  the  increased  use  of  ambulatory 
services,  as  compared  with  current  levels  of 
use  in  fee-for-service  cost-sharing  plans.  Na- 
tional ambulatcry-visit  rates  fall  between 
the  rate  observed  in  the  25  percent  and  95 
percent  fee-for-.service  plans."  On  balance. 
the  net  effect  from  increased  enrollment  in 
prepaid  group  practices  would  still  be  a 
saving,  unless  cost  sharing  in  the  fee-for- 
service  system  were  to  increase  above 
present  levels. 

Policy  implicatioiis 

Plainly,  there  was  much  less  hospitaliza- 
tion among  study  participants  receiving  care 
at  GHC  than  among  those  with  similar  ben- 
efits (i.e.,  no  cost  sharing)  who  received  care 
from  fee-for-service  physicians.  Because  of 
our  experimental  design,  we  can  virtually 
rule  out  population  characteristics  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  lower  hospitalization  rate 
at  GHC.  We  conclude  that  GHC  physicians 
were  simply  practicing  a  different  style  of 
medicine  frpm  that  of  fee-for-service  physi- 
cians. Although  our  study  was  limited  to  a 
single,  not  necessarily  typical  prepaid  group 
practice,  the  general  consistency  between 
our  results  and  those  in  the  literature  indi- 
cates that  a  less" hospital-intensive"  style  of 
medicine  than  tnat  practiced  by  the  average 
physician  is  possible.^  " 

But  is  such  a  style  desirable?  The  results 
presented  above  shed  little  light  on  this 
question.  We  have  obtained  extensive  meas- 
ures of   the   health   status   of   our   partici- 


pants.*- '*-"and  future  analysis  of  these  data 
should  detect  any  pronounced  effects  of  the 
different  style  of  medical  treatment  on 
health  status.  Nonetheless,  prepaid  group 
practices  have  existed  for  decades,  and  it 
seems  unlikely  that  there  can  be  large  dele- 
terious health  effects  from  their  style  of 
medicine. 

In  contrast,  the  different  style  could  well 
affect  patient  satisfaction.  Indeed,  because 
many  persons  choose  not  to  enroll  in  a  pre- 
paid group  practice,  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  their  expected  level  of  satisfaction, 
were  they  to  join,  would  be  lower  than  in 
fee-for-service  medicine.  To  be  sure,  some 
may  decline  the  option  to  join  because  they 
receive  no  cost  advantage  (e.g..  the  employ- 
er pays  the  entire  health-insurance  premi- 
um). However,  others  pay  more  to  receive 
their  care  from  the  fee-for-service  system, 
and  one  can  surmise  that  they  believe  they 
receive  something  in  return. 

Whatever  the  motivation  of  those  choos- 
ing the  fee-for-service  system,  many  observ- 
ers argue  that  such  persons  ought  to  pay  all 
the  additional  costs."*  =°  For  this  to  occur, 
employers  (or  the  government)  would  have 
to  pay  an  equal  sum  for  each  available 
health-plan  option  instead  of  paying  more 
for  a  fee-for-service  plan  than  an  HMO 
plan,  as  many  do  now.  If  employers  did  pay 
an  equal  sum.  price  competition  between 
HMOs  and  fee-for-service  insurance  plans 
could  well  increase. 

Some  fear  that  increased  price  competi- 
tion without  regulation  of  benefit  packages 
will  bring  risk  selection— that  is.  better  risks 
in  one  plan  than  in  another."*  We  found  no 
appreciable  difference  in  use  between  the 
GHC  experimental  and  control  groups,  sug- 
gesting that  there  was  no  risk  selection  in 
this  case.  Nonetheless,  this  result  may  not 
be  generalizable.  Economic  theory  suggests 
that  risk  selection  can  occur  if  individuals 
know  more  about  their  future  health  de- 
mands than  do  insuring  organizations  or 
HMOs.2'"  and  other  studies  have  found 
evidence  of  risk  selection.^  -■* 

In  sum,  GHC  delivered  a  different,  less-ex- 
pensive style  of  medicine  than  did  fee-for- 
service  practitioners  in  the  Seattle  area 
when  both  treated  comparable  groups  re- 
ceiving free  care.  Adding  cost  sharing  to  the 
fee-for-service  insurance  plans  brought  ex- 
penditures more  closely  into  line  with  those 
of  GHC  but  appeared  to  result  in  yet  an- 
other style  of  care,  one  with  markedly  fewer 
ambulatory  contacts.  How  the  GHC  style 
fares  on  dimensions  other  then  expense  re- 
mains an  open  question,  but  the  lower  ex- 
pense at  GHC  cannot  be  explained  by  dif- 
ferences in  the  population  that  it  treats. 
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The  Rand  Experiment  and  Economical 

Health  Care 

(By  Alain  C.  Enthoven.  Ph.  D.i 

Does  prepaid  Kroiip  practice  actually 
reduce  the  cost  of  health  care,  or  are  the  ap- 
parent reductions  the  result  of  a  favorable 
selection  of  health  risks''  About  40  compari- 
.son  studies  have  found  that  prepaid  group 
practices  rediici-  per  capita  cost  some  10  to 
40  per  cent,  largely  as  a  result  of  a  25  to  45 
per  reni  reduilion  in  hospital  use.'  Al- 
though  these  f  ndinKS  have  been  replicated 
in  many  different  employee  groups  and  In 
studies  that  controlled  for  age  and  sex  and 
somelimes  test»d  for  measurable  differences 
in  health  slat's,  the  suspicion  has  always 
remained  that  somehow  these  savings  might 
be  explained  by  self-.selection  of  healthy 
people  for  membership  in  prepaid  group 
practict  s- 

Now  the  Rani  Corporation  ha;s  conducted 
a  randomized  controlled  trial  comparing 
cost  and  u.se  among  people  randomly  as- 
signed lo  free  tee-for  service,  to  insure  fee- 
for-.servlce  wttl^  varying  degrees  of  coinsur- 
ance and  deductibles,  or  to  membership  in 
the  Group  Health  Cooperative  of  Puget 
Sound  (GHCi.  ;i  leading  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice. A  comparison  was  al.so  made  with  a 
random  sample  of  self-.selected  GHC  mem- 
bers.' The  major  findings,  reported  by  Man- 
ning et  al.  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal,  are  as 
follows;  (1)  Compared  with  people  receiving 
free  care  or  25  per  cent  coinsurance,  those 
randomly  assigned  to  GHC  had  a  28  per 
cent  reduction  in  annual  expenditure  per 
participant.  Compared  with  the  free-care 
group,  the  GHC  groups  had  about  40  per 
cent  fewer  hospital  admissions  and  days  of 
hospitalization  per  capita.  '2i  The  use  of 
services  in  the  .self-selected  and  randomly 
assigned  GHC  groups  was  about  the  same, 
suggesting  that  results  from  noncontrolled 
studies  may  not  be  seriously  contaminated 
by  selection  effects."  <3)  GHC  physicians 
practice  a  less  mostly  style  of  medicine  than 
fee-for-service  : largely  solo  practice)  physi- 
cians. 

Purists  may  persist  in  doubting  that  this 
is  a  .solid  conclusion  of  general  validity.  It  is 
always  easy  to  conceive  of  a  more  nearly 
perfect  research  design,  however  difficult  it 
is  to  carry  out  in  practice.  Some  might 
demand  .severa.  more  randomized  controlled 
trials  evaluating  other  prepaid  group  prac- 
tices. However  the  Rand  study  took  more 
than  a  decade  and  $80  million  to  plan,  exe- 
cute, and  report.  It  was  conducted  by  an  ex- 
ceptionally talented  research  team  under  a 
leader  of  the  highest  competence.  Indeed, 
this  experiment  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  as 
a  controlled  so<-ial  experiment  that  has  been 
well  conceived,  designed,  and  executed.  We 
are  not  likely  to  see  another  one  as  good  for 
a  long  time.  A'  the  level  of  practical  policy 
decisions,  which  must  be  based  on  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence,  the  conclusion  is 
now  well  estab.ished:  the  lower  cost  at  GHC 
and  organizations  like  it  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  differences  in  the  population 
that  it  treats. 

To  interpret  these  findings,  consider  the 
following  factors.  GHC  provides  care  of  a 
style  and  quality  acceptable  to  many  edu- 
cated middle-income  groups,  such  as  state 
and  federal  employees  and  University  of 
Washington  faculty  who  are  members  as  a 
matter  of  choice.  In  addition.  GHC  has 
achieved  cost  reduction  in  the  atwence  of 
direct  economic  competition  from  similar 
organized  syst'i-ms  of  care,  so  the  reported 
savings  may  not  exhaust  the  potential  sav- 
ings. Moreover,  the  measure  of  economic 
savings  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  equal 


prices  per  relative  value  unit  for  physicians' 
services,  and  thus  probably  overstates  the 
cost  of  physicians'  services  at  GHC.  Finally, 
the  reduction  in  cost  measured  by  Rand  did 
not  come  from  either  a  reduction  in  visits  to 
physicians  or  a  reduction  in  physicians' 
income;  instead.  GHC  physicians  hospital- 
ized their  patients  less  often.  This  may  be  a 
model  for  cost  reduction  generally;  not  re- 
duction of  physicians'  services,  but  physi- 
cians' help  in  reducing  the  other  80  per  cent 
of  the  health  care  bill.* 

This  is  not  to  say  that  prepaid  group  prac- 
tices are  not  the  victims  or  beneficiaries  of 
risk  selection  in  particular  cases.  Situations 
do  occur  in  which  one  or  another  competing 
health  plan  is  the  victim  of  adverse  risk  se- 
lection. For  example,  in  some  Medicare  ex- 
periments it  appears  that  the  l>eneficiaries 
who  were  more  willing  lo  change  doctors 
and  join  a  prepaid  group  practice  were  those 
who  had  not  been  sick  recently.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  fee-for  service  insurance 
plan  has-«izable  coinsurance  or  deductibles 
or  poor  coverage  of  office  visits,  patients 
with  chronic  conditions  will  be  attracted  to 
the  comprehensive  coverage  offered  by  a 
prepaid  group  practice. 

If  employers  and  government  want  the 
competition  between  the  prepaid  group 
practice  and  its  competitors  to  be  fair,  it  is 
up  to  them  to  set  the  rules  so  that  health 
plans  either  cannot  select  risks  or  are  sys- 
tematically compensated  for  caring  for 
high-risk  persons.  In  1977  I  proposed  such  a 
set  of  rules.' 

What  the  Rand  Corporation  found  in  its 
experiment  is  being  reflected  in  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  marketplace.  Since  1977 
the  memtiership  of  health-maintenance  or- 
ganizations (HMOs)  has  more  than  doubled, 
from  6.3  million  to  over  13.6  million,  with  85 
p%^cent  in  group  forms.  During  1983.  HMO 
membership  increased  by  18  per  cent."  In 
1977  there  was  only  one  national  HMO  or- 
ganization with  the  competence,  capital, 
and  credibility  to  be  able  to  enter  new- 
market  areas  with  assurance  of  success— 
namely.  Kaiser— Permanente.  Now  there  are 
six  or  eight,  including  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield.  CIGNA.  HealthAmerica.  Maxicare, 
and  I»rudential. 

Some  major  successes  have  been  achieved 
on  the  East  Coast.  In  1977  Harvard  Commu- 
nity Health  Plan  had  69.000  members  and 
was  widely  considered  to  be  a  sort  of  demon- 
stration project.  It  now  serves  160.000  mem- 
bers and  has  successfully  floated  a  $49  mil- 
lion bond  offering  to  expand  its  capacity  to 
257.000  by  1985.  In  1980  Kaiser-Permanente 
took  over  the  financially  strained  George- 
town University  Community  Health  Plan, 
which  had  about  54.000  members  at  the 
time,  and  nearly  doubled  the  membership  in 
three  years.  HMO-membership  growth  rates 
that  can  only  be  described  as  spectacular 
have  been  achieved  in  several  states  not  on 
the  West  Coast.  By  the  end  of  1983.  there 
were  more  than  500,000  HMO  members 
each  in  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  and  Illi- 
nois, up  by  32  to  47  per  cent  over  the  previ- 
ous year.  Minnesota  HMO  membership  ex- 
ceeds 700.000  and  continues  to  grow  by  more 
than  20  per  cent  per  year. 

Preferred-provider  arrangements  are  now 
taking  hold  and  growing  rapidly  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  in  this  type  of  plan, 
the  payer  contracts  in  advance  with  a  limit- 
ed set  of  providers,  selected  on  the  basis  of 
price  and  use.  and  patients  are  given  incen- 
tives lo  obtain  their  care  from  these  provid- 
ers. A  recent  InlerSludy  Survey  found  that 
15  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans  are  devel- 
oping preferred-provider  organizations.' 
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Thus.  Ihe  idea  of  a  national  strategy  for 
control  of  health-care  costs  based  on  com- 
peting medical-care  organizations,  each  em- 
ploying or  contracting  with  a  limited  panel 
of  providers,  has  considerably  more  plausi- 
bility now  than  it  did  seven  years  ago  or 
when  EUwood  et  al."  first  proposed  it  In 
1970. 

In  recent  years,  public  policy  has  been 
preoccupied  with  achieving  immediate  re- 
ductions in  government  spending  instead  of 
being  guided  by  the  goal  of  an  efficient 
health-ciire  system  with  services  delivered 
equitably  to  all.  Despite  the  rhetoric  about 
market  forces,  public  policy  is  still  far  from 
the  competitive  model  I  proposed »  in  1978. 
However,  there  have  been  some  steps  and 
proposats  that  point  in  that  direction.  In 
1982  the  Medicare  law  was  changed  to 
permit  fixed  prospective-capitation  pay- 
ments lo  the  HMO  or  competitive  medical 
plan  of  the  beneficiary's  choice.  This  will 
open  up  the  large  Medicare  market  to  rapid 
penetration  by  HMOs  or  competitive  medi- 
cal plans.  President  Reagan  has  proposed  a 
limit  on  tax-free  employer  contributions  to 
health  insurance— a  measure  that  would  in- 
crease employee  incentives  to  choose  eco- 
nomical health  plans. 

Employers  are  also  changing  in  ways  that 
will  open  more  of  the  market  to  competitive 
medical  plans.  The  main  trends  are  a  return 
of  some  financial  responsibility  to  employ- 
ees, in  the  form  of  increased  coir«urance 
and  deductibles,  and  an  increased  willing- 
ness to  offer  and  encourage  enrollment  in 
HMOs  and  preferred-provider  organizations. 
As  coinsurance  and  deductibles  are  in- 
creased, many  employees  respond  by  switch- 
ing lo  HMOs. 

Even  with  such  changes  on  the  demand 
side  of  the  health-care  market,  problems  on 
the  supply  side  will  remain.  Most  nonprofit 
HMOs  do  not  have  sufficient  capital  to  fi- 
nance the  growth  rales  needed  lo  keep  pace. 
Foundations  that  want  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  cost-effective  medical  care  should 
now  consider  making  large  donations  of  cap- 
ital lo  expansion-minded  nonprofit  HMOs. 
Without  such  infusions,  the  growth  of  this 
important  sector  may  be  stunted,  and  the 
field  left  to  the  for-profit  groups.  The  new 
investor-owned  HMOs  do  not  lack  capital. 
The  slock  market  is  according  them  very 
high  price-earnings  ratios.  What  remains  to 
be  seen  is  whether  they  can  develop  the 
kind  of  corporate  culture  that  is  compatible 
with  high-quality  care.  The  leading  HMOs 
have  no  trouble  recruiting  well-trained 
young  physicians,  but  managerial  know-how 
is  in  short  supply.  The  organization  and 
management  of  medical  services  for  efficien- 
cy are  complex  tasks.  There  is  a  need  for 
physicians  who  understand  the  language, 
concepts,  and  culture  of  this  kind  of  man- 
agement. 

The  Rand  Health  Insurance  Experiment 
has  provided  solid  evidence  that  consumers 
respond  to  financial  incentives  in  the 
demand  for  care  and  that  prepaid  group 
practice  can  cut  the  cost  substantially.  The 
report  by  Manning  et  al.  is  a  landmark  on 
the  journey  toward  a  cost-effective  health- 
care system. 

Alain  C.  Enthoven,  Ph.  D. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RETIRING  COAST  GUARD 
COMDR.  THOMAS  NUNES 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transporta- 
tion. I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  closely  with  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  (USCG).  The  Coast  Guard  has 
a  longstanding  tradition  of  upholding 
and  protecting  the  Nation's  well-being. 
In  light  of  the  many  services  the  Coast 
Guard  provides  for  our  Nation  and  its 
citizens.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  record  of 
dedicated  service  of  retiring  Comdr. 
Thomas  Nunes^— 

In  more  than  20  years  with  the 
Coast  Guard,  Tom  Nunes  has  exempli- 
fied the  very  best  in  the  Coast  Guard's 
human  resources.  After  graduating 
from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
he  entered  the  Coast  Guard  as  a  first 
lieutenant.  His  numerous  awards  and 
decorations  stand  as  testament  to  his 
dedication  and  talents.  He  has  served 
in  Alaska,  along  the  Atlantic,  and 
many  points  in  between.  In  1981  he 
began  his  present  duty  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Coast  Guard's  Congres- 
sional Liaison  Office.  In  that  position. 
Tom  has  been  a  continuing  source  of 
accurate  information,  enthusiastic  as- 
sistance, and  dependable  advice  and 
counsel,  to  myself,  and  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

His  talents  and  dedication  will  be 
missed  by  his  colleagues  and  the  many 
people  he  has  served.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  thanking  Com- 
mander Nunes  for  his  service  and  in 
wishing  him  the  best  in  the  years  to 
come.* 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  previous  order,  I  may 
proceed  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
additional  time  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  limi- 
tation in  which  Members  may  speak 
not  apply  during  this  period. 


ORDER    TO    EXTEND    TIME    FOR 

DEBATE    ON    AMENDMENT    NO. 

3164 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
would  like  to  extend  the  time  for 
debate  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  would  like  to  extend  the  time. 
I  would  also  like  the  majority  leader  to 
present  the  request  that  no  nonger- 
mane  amendments  be  in  order  to  the 
amendment  that  I  have  pending  when 
the  Senate  returns  to  its  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  do  that. 

Would  11  o'clock  be  a  satisfactory 
time  for  extension? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  be  all  right. 
Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  majority 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  en- 
tered last  evening  with  respect  to  this 
amendment  be  modified  by  extending 
the  time  for  debate  until  not  later 
than  11  a.m.  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  nongermane  amendments  to 
the  Byrd  amendment  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
list  of  things  that  are  cleared  on  this 
side  and  according  to  the  notation  in 
my  folder  appear  to  be  cleared  on  the 
other  side.  Let  me  advise  the  minority 
leader  what  I  would  propose  to  do  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  do  it  en 
bloc.  First  would  be  to  indefinitely 
postpone  Calendar  Order  No.  18  and 
next  pass  Calendar  Order  Nos.  848  and 
891  and  then  to  indefinitely  postpone 
Calendar  Order  No.  931.  and  then  to 
pass  the  following  resolutions:  Calen- 
dar Order  Nos.  956.  957.  958.  959.  960. 
961.  962.  963.  and  964. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  indulge  me  and  repeat 
those  calendar  order  numbers? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
First  would  be  to  indefinitely  postpone 
Calendar  Order  No.  18  and  Calendar 
Order  No.  931,  and  then,  to  pass  the 
following  bills  and  resolutions:  Calen- 
dar Order  Nos.  848,  891,  956.  957,  958, 
959,  960,  961.  962,  963,  and  964. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
the  majority  leader's  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
act  as  I  have  described  in  the  single  re- 
quest and  that  the  bills  and  resolu- 
tions may  be  passed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEASURES  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  meas- 
ures to  which  I  have  referred.  Calen- 
dar No.  18.  S.  504  and  Calendar  No. 
931,  S.  2689,  may  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MANUFACTURING  SCIENCES 

AND  TECHNOLOGY  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1984 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1286)  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  conduct  research  and  develop- 
ment for  improved  manufacturing 
technologies,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

S.  1286 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■ManufactunriK  Sci- 
ences and  Technology  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1984" 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  manufacturing  contributes  significant- 
ly lo  the  Nation's  gro.ss  domestic  product 
and  employs  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  Na 
lion's  work  force; 

(2)  transportation  and  delivery  of  manu- 
factured goods  are  vital  components  of  the 
Nation's  interstate  commerce; 

(3)  while  manufacturing  industries  are  es- 
sential to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
Nation,  many  manufacturing  processes  and 
methods  are  no  longer  capable  of  producing 
goods  as  reliable  and  cost  competitive  as 
those  produced  by  foreign  industries  which 
utilize  modern  manufacturing  methods  and 
processes; 

(4)  domestic  manufacturing  is  increasingly 
threatened  by  external  competition  and  the 
development  by  foreign  countries  of  more 
efficient  manufacturing  processes  and  tech- 
nologies; 

(5)  outdated  manufacturing  methods  and 
processes  result  in  higher  costs  and  in  goods 
and  services  of  inferior  quality,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  consumers  of  such  goods  and  serv- 
ices: 

(6)  outdated  and  inefficient  manufactur- 
ing processes  hinder  domestic  commerce; 

(7)  a  decline  in  consumption  of  domestic 
manufactured  goods  due  to  inefficient  man- 
ufacturing processes  produces  a  resultant 
decline  in  transportation; 

(8)  various  sectors  of  private  industry,  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  United  States 
research  establishment  have  not  devoted 
sufficient  attention  to  research  on  develop- 
ing new  processes  and  methods  to  improve 


the    Nation's    capability    to    manufacture 
goods: 

i9i  domestic  manufacturers  have  not  suffi 
ciently  utiliZ'd  such  recent  technological 
changes  in  manufacturing  a.*;  programable 
automation,  robotics,  advanced  sensors,  and 
computer-assisted  design  and  manufactur 
ing:  and 

ilOi  a  proKram  to  conduct  research  in 
more  efficient  manufarturing  processes  and 
methods  and  to  encourage  re.search  utiliza- 
tion would  strengthen  commerce  and  bi- 
beneficial  to  i  he  Nation's  consumers. 

Pt'RPOSE 

Sec  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  lo  es- 
tablish a  prcgram  for  conducting  research 
which  will  produce  more  efficient  manufac- 
turing techni)logi<'s  and  for  conducting  re- 
search utilization  activities  to  encourage 
widespread  ailoption  of  these  technologies. 

DrriNITIONS 

Sec.  4.  As  u.sed  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1»  "Advisory  Committee'  means  the 
Manufacturing  Sciences  and  Technology 
Enchancement  Advi.sory  Committee  estab- 
lished under  section  0  of  this  Act; 

1 2)  consortia'  means  a  group  of  institu- 
tions consist  ng  of  a  nonprofit  research  in- 
stilulion  and  such  other  entities  as  States, 
individual  industries  or  industry  associa- 
tions, other  nonprofit  research  institutions, 
and  universities  and  other  academic  institu- 
tions; 

i3i  Center  "  means  a  Center  for  Manufac- 
turing Research  and  Technology  Utilization 
established  under  section  5ic)  of  this  Act; 

(4»  'Office"  means  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Productivity.  Technol- 
ogy, and  Innovation  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  and 

(5)  Secreary  "  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

GRANTS.    'ONTRACTS.  AND  COOPERATIVE 
AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  5.  a)  Purposes.— The  Secretary, 
through  the  Office,  may  award  grants  and 
enter  into  contracts  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  'o  provide  for  research  on  meth- 
ods of  producing  more  efficient  manufactur- 
ing processes  and  methods,  including— 

1 1 1  computer-assisted  design: 

(2)  automated  materials  handling,  process- 
ing, and  as-sembly; 

(3i  automated  testing; 

<4)  machine  adaptive  learning; 

1 51  integrated  manufacturing  systems,  in- 
cluding interface  of  automated  machines 
with  autorrated  and  nonautomated  ma- 
chines, with  production  and  design  person- 
nel, and  witi  other  systems  i  including  test- 
ing devices,  design  systems,  and  inventory 
control  systems); 

(6)  machine  and  process  control  strategies; 

(7)  automated  sensing  for  machine  and 
process  control  and  product  testing; 

i8i  practices  and  activities  to  implement 
improved  manufacturing  methods;  and 

(9t  such  other  research  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

tbi  Grants.— (li  The  Secretary,  through 
the  Office,  may  make  grants  to  provide  for 
research  to  increase  the  amount  of  funda- 
mental scientific  and  technological  knowl- 
edge in  fields  relevant  to  manufacturing 
methods  and  processes.  Such  grants  shall  be 
made  on  a  rompetitive  basis  to  applicants 
who  comply  with  such  criteria  as  are  speci- 
fied in  this  Act  and  as  the  Secretary  shall 
establish,  ccnsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 


(2)  A  recipient  of  such  a  grant  may  be  af- 
filiated with  a  nonprofit  research  institu- 
tion, a  private  industry  or  industry  associa- 
tion, a  university  or  college,  a  Center  estab- 
lished pursuant  lo  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
lion,  or  any  other  institution  which  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate.  Any  such  re- 
cipient shall  not  be  required  to  provide  any 
part  of  the  costs  of  such  research,  unless 
the  recipient  desires  lo  expand  the  scope  of 
the  research  to  be  conducted.  In  such  a 
case,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment which  provides  for  cost  sharing  by  the 
recipient. 

(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  not 
to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  and  not  to 
exceed  $30,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1986.  September 
30.  1987.  and  September  30.  1988.  Such 
funds  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  Cooperative  Agreements.— <  1 )  The 
Secretary,  through  the  Office,  may  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  consortia 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  support- 
ing Centers  for  Manufacturing  Research 
and  Technology  Utilization.  Such  agree- 
ments shall  be  made  with  applicants  who 
comply  with  such  criteria  as  are  specified  in 
this  Act  and  as  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish, consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

( 2 )  Such  Centers  shall  conduct  research  of 
a  more  applied  nature  than  the  research 
conducted  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Centers  shall  study  methods  of  in- 
creasing the  utilization  by  the  Nation's  in- 
dustries of  those  modern  manufacturing 
methods  which  may  result  in  lower  product 
costs  and  improved  product  quality  and  reli- 
ability. Such  research  may  be  directed 
toward  problems  or  processes  and  methods 
appropriate  to  a  specific  industrial  sector, 
including  aerospace,  microelectronics,  me- 
chanical a-ssembly,  basic  materials,  new  ma- 
terials, and  transportation. 

(3)(A)  In  addition  to  funds  received  by 
means  of  a  contract  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  this  subsection,  a 
consortia  may  also  receive  funds  for  carry- 
ing out  such  cooperative  agreement  from 
other  Federal  agencies  and  from  public  and 
private  institutions. 

(B)  Consortia  which  enter  into  such  a  co- 
operative agreement  shall  provide  support 
and  participation  in  a  dollar  amount  at  least 
equal  lo  the  amount  of  the  Federal  contri- 
bution to  be  made  under  this  subsection. 
For  purpo.ses  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
"support  and  participation"  includes  cash  or 
equipment  contributions,  industry  person- 
nel lo  conduct  research,  and  access  by  per- 
sons in  the  research  institutions  to  modern 
manufacturing  equipment  in  the  participat- 
ing industry  for  research  and  other  appro- 
priate purposes.  Any  such  consortia  shall 
provide  a  cash  or  equipment  contribution  in 
an  amount  equal  to  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  Federal  Government's  share.  Contribu- 
tions from  the  nonprofit  participants  of  the 
consortia  may  consist  of  inkind  contribu- 
tions. 

(4)  In  entering  into  such  agreements,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider— 

(A)  the  quality  of  the  research  which  is  to 
be  undertaken  as  a  result  of  the  particular 
agreement; 

(B)  the  extent  of  participation  by  industry 
in  the  research  to  be  undertaken  as  a  result 
of  the  agreement; 

(C)  the  size  of  the  industrial  sector  in- 
volved and  the  potential  impacts  on  the  pro- 
ductivity of  that  industrial  sector  as  a  result 
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of  successful  research  undertaken  through 
the  agreement,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  the  manufac- 
turing methods  and  processes  to  be  studied 
as  part  of  such  research;  and 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  entering  into  the 
agreement  would  be  likely  to  increase  the 
number  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel 
capable  of  uiiiiiiug  modem  moniifacturing 
methods  and  processes. 
In  addition,  the  SecreUry  shall  ensure  di- 
versity among  the  industrial  sectors  which 
are  the  jubject  of  the  research  conducted 
under  any  such  agreement,  as  well  as  geo- 
graphic dispersion  of  the  Centers  estab- 
lished and  supported  under  this  subsectio".. 

(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  sulwection  not 
to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1985.  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1986,  September  30. 
1987,  and  September  30,  1988.  Such  funds 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(d)  Contract  Authority.— To  the  extent 
provided  in  advance  by  appropriations  Acts, 
the  Secretary,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescrilje.  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  applicants  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  Ihis  Act. 

(e)  Quality  Assurance.  Protocols,  and 
Standards.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  main- 
tain at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  a 
research  program  for  furthering  the  state  of 
the  art  of  automating  manufacturing  proc- 
esses through  the  development  of— 

(A)  measurement  standards: 

(B)  standard  practices; 

(C)  protocols  for  quality  and  process  con- 
trol; 

(D)  materials  processing: 

(E)  application  and  interfacing  of  comput- 
ers; and 

(F)  other  appropriate  technologies  related 
to  automated  manufacturing  methods  and 
processes. 

(2)  Centers  established  under  this  Act  are 
encouraged  to  utilize  the  expertise  devel- 
oped in  this  program. 

ADVANCED  manufacturing  METHODS  RESEARCH 

utilization  program 
Sec.  6.  <a)  Activities.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  program  of  experimental 
activiticB.  and  shall  evaluate  existing  activi- 
ties, to  Identify  the  most  feasible  means  of 
enhancing  the  utilization  of  technologically 
advanced  manufacturing  methods.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  identify  the  impact  on  workers  of 
enhanced  utilization  of  technologically  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  methods,  including 
the  potential  for  retraining  workers  who 
might  otherwise  be  displaced.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  development,  conduct, 
and  evaluation  of  such  experimental  activi- 
ties. The  Secretary  may.  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts,  con- 
tract with  any  appropriate  person  or  institu- 
tion (including  States  and  consortia  estab- 
lished under  section  5(c)  of  this  Act)  to 
carry  out  such  experimental  activities, 

(b)  Report —Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  program  carried  out 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  such 
program. 

(c)  AiJTHORiZATiON.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985.  Such 
funds  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 


competitiveness  studies 
See.  7.  (a:  Study.— The  Secretary  shall 
select  specific  domestic  technology-sensitive 
Industrial  sectors  and  shall  analyze  such 
sectors"  long-term  capability  for  remaining 
competitive,  especially  with  industries  in 
foreign  countries.  In  making  such  selection. 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  industrial  sec- 
tors which  are  or  are  likely  to  be  vulnerable 
to  foreign  competition,  as  well  as  sectors 
which  are  likely  to  experience  rapid  and  sig- 
nificant growth. 

(b)  Subject  of  Study.— As  part  of  such 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  adequacy  of  technologies  utilized 
to  produce  the  goods  and  services  of  such 
sectors: 

(2)  the  exi.stence  of  superior  foreign  tech- 
nologies or  unique  resources  which  yield  a 
competitive  advantage  lo  industries  in  for- 
eign countries  over  comparable  domestic  in- 
dustries; 

(3)  the  anticipated  scientific  and  technical 
personnel  requirements  for  such  sectors; 

(4)  the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations, and  the  enforcement  of  such  laws 
and  regulations,  in  promoting  technological 
innovatlvene.sss  and  commercial  competi- 
tiveness by  such  sectors;  and 

(5)  the  need  for  changes  in  such  laws  and 
regulations,  or  enforcement  of  such  laws 
and  regulations,  in  order  to  promote  techno- 
logical Innovation  and  competition  in  such 
sectors  and  lo  safeguard  the  well-being  of 
the  Nation  and  the  public. 

<c)  Consultation.— As  part  of  such  study, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and  solicit 
comments  from  representatives  of  the  in- 
dustrial sector  which  is  the  subject  of  such 
study. 

(d)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1985, 
September  30,  1986,  September  30,  1987.  and 
September  30,  1988.  Such  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

ADVISORY  committee 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  Manufacturing  Science  and 
Technology  Enhancement  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  advise  the  Secretary  concerning 
the  activities  to  be  conducted  under  this 
Act.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  have 
representation  from  technology-sensitive  in- 
dustrial sectors,  from  labor,  from  the  manu- 
facturing research  community,  and  from 
such  other  sectors  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate.  Such  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  for  a  term  of  2 
years,  and  shall  receive  no  compensation. 
Any  such  member  shall,  in  accordance  with 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel  or 
transportation  expenses  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  responsibilities  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee. 

<b)  Functions,— The  Advisory  Committee 
shall- 

(1)  review  the  policies  and  selection  crite- 
ria for  grants  made  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments entered  Into  under  this  Act; 

(2)  review  the  progress  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  meeting  all  the  requirements 
of  this  Act: 

(3)  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  activi- 
ties funded  pursuant  to  this  Act;  and 

(4)  submit  to  the  Secretary,  at  least  annu- 
ally, evaluations  and  recommendations  re- 
garding activities  carried  out  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Report.— The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  its  activities  under  this  Act. 


(d)  Applicability.— The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shall  be  subject  to  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  1  el  seq.). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LAND  REMOTE  SENSING  SATEL- 
LITE COMMERCIALIZATION 
ACT  OF  1984 

The   Senate   proceeded   to   consider 
the    bill    (H.R.    5155)    to    establish    a 
system   to   promote   the   use  of   land 
remote-sensing  satellite  data,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which   had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.   Science,    and    Transportation 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Land 
Remote    Sensing    Satellite    Commercializa- 
tion Act  of  1984". 
TITLE  [—DECLARATION  OF  FINDINGS 
AND  PURPOSES 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that- 

(1/  the  Federal  Government's  experimental 
Landsat  system  has  established  the  United 
States  as  the  world  leader  in  land  remote 
sensing  satellite  technology: 

(2)  the  continuous  collection  of  land 
remote  sensing  data  from  satellites  is  of 
major  benefit  in  managing  the  Earth's  natu- 
ral resources; 

13)  private  sector  involvement  in  space 
can  provide  sound  bases  for  the  future 
growth  of  space-based  technologies: 

(4)  it  IS  necessary  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  appropriate  and  in  the  nation- 
al interest  for  the  private  sector  to  assume 
responsibility  for  civil  land  remote  sensing 
satellite  system  operation  and  data  manage- 
ment: 

(5/  the  existing  civil  land  remote  sensing 
system  of  the  United  States  involves  impor- 
tant international  commitments: 

<6)  civil  land  remote  sensing  involves  rele- 
vant national  security  concerns: 

(7)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  private  land  remote 
sensing  ventures: 

f8)  private  industry  is  best  suited  to  devel- 
op markets  for  remote  sensing  data: 

19/  it  is  doubtful  that  the  private  sector 
alone  currently  can  develop  a  total  land 
remote  sensing  system  because  of  the  high 
risk  and  large  capital  expenditure  involved: 

(10)  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  industry  is  necessary 
to  manage  effectively  the  existing  Landsat 
system  so  as  to  ensure  data  continuity,  to 
honor  international  and  national  security 
responsibilities,  and  to  broaden  the  data 
market  enough  to  support  self-sufficient  pri- 
vate ventures:  and 

(11)  such  cooperation  should  be  structured 
to  minimize  the  amount  of  support  and  reg- 
ulation by  the  Federal  Government,  while 
assuring  continuous  availability  to  the  Fed- 
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eral    Government    of  land    remote    sensing 
data. 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to- 
il) guide  the  Federal  Government  tn 
achieving  proper  involvement  of  the  private 
sector  by  providing  a  framework  for  gradual 
commercialiiation  of  land  remote  sensing, 
allowing  an  increasing  private  role  as  the 
market  for  data  expands,  and  assuring  con- 
tinuous data  availability  to  th''  Federal 
Government; 

12)  preserve  the  leading  position  of  the 
United  States  in  civil  land  remote  sensing, 
preserve  the  national  security,  and  honor 
the  international  obligations  of  the  United 
States: 

<3)  reajfinn  the  nghl  of  all  nations  to 
sense  the  Earth's  surface  and  acQuire  land 
remote  sensing  data,  so  long  as  such  data 
are  made  available  to  all  potential  users  on 
a  nondiscnminalory  basis:  and 

(4)  minimize  the  duration  and  amount  of 
further    Federal    investment    necessary    to 
assure  data  continuity  while  achieving  com 
meraalization  of  civil  land  remote  sensing. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.    103.    For  purposes   of  this  Act.    the 
term- 
Ill    "Landsat   system"  means   Landsat   4 
and  Landsat  5.  and  related  ground  equip- 
ment, systems  and  facilities: 

121  "nondiscriminatory  basis"  niean.s 
without  preference,  bias,  or  any  arrange- 
ment that  favors  any  purchaser  or  class  of 
purchasers  over  another,  such  that  — 

lAi  data  products  are  made  available  to 
all  potential  buyers  at  standard,  published 
prices: 

IB)  all  purchasers  are  given  the  same  op- 
portunities for  access  to  data,  such  as  time- 
liness of  availability  and  terms  of  delivery: 
and 

fC)  special  arrangements,  other  than  any 
arrangement  for  exclusiie  access  to  data  by 
any  purchaser,  such  as  volume  discounts, 
gathering  of  data  with  certain  characteris- 
tics requested  by  a  purchaser,  and  mainte- 
nance of  secrecy  regarding  any  such  ar 
rangemenls.  are  permissible  if  the  availabil- 
ity and  prices  of  such  services  are  published 
and  uniformly  available  to  all  data  purchas- 
ers: 

13)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce: 

14)  "unenhanc-M  data"  means  digital  or 
minimally  processed  signals  collected  from 
civil  land  remote  sensing  satellites  involv- 
ing rectification  of  distortions,  registration 
with  respect  to  features  of  the  Earth,  and 
calibration  of  spectral  response:  the  term 
does  not  include  conclusions,  manipula 
tions,  or  calculations  denied  from  such  sig 
nals  or  combination  of  the  signals  with 
other  data  or  information:  and 

15)  "United  States  private  entity"  means 
any  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  or  any  non- 
governmental entity  or  consortium  of  enti 
ties,  the  majority  of  whose  assets  is  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  majority 
of  whose  personnel  is  comprised  of  citisens 
of  the  United  States,  and  whose  principal 
place  of  business  is  in  the  United  States 

TITLE  Il-OPERATION  AND  DATA 
MARKETING  OF  LANDSAT  SYSTEM 

OPERATION 

Sec.  201.  la)  The  Department  of  Commerce 
shall  t>e  responsible  for— 

111  the  orbit  and  data  collection  of  Land- 
sat  4.  and  disposition  of  Landsat  4  upon  the 
termination  of  its  useful  operation,  as  deter- 
mined and  published  by  the  Secretary: 

12)  the  orbit  and  data  collection  of  Land- 
sat  5.  and  disposition  of  Landsat  5  upon  the 


termination  of  its  useful  operation,  as  deter- 
mined and  published  by  the  Secretary: 

13)  ground  equipment  and  facilities  which 
are  used  to  operate  the  Landsat  system:  and 

14)  provision  of  data  to  foreign  ground 
stations  under  the  terms  of  existing  Memo- 
randa of  Understanding  between  the  United 
States  (Government  and  nations  that  operate 
ground  stations. 

lb)  The  Department  of  Commerce  may 
extend  any  such  Memoranda  of  Understand- 
ing if  such  extension  provides  .for  their  expi- 
ration upon  the  termination  of  the  useful 
operation  of  'he  Landsat  system. 

Id  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
prohibit  the  Department  of  Commerce  from 
continuing  to  contract  for  the  operation  of 
the  Landsat  system,  so  long  as  the  United 
States  Government  retains- 

ID  ownerst'ip  of  the  system: 

12)  ownership  of  the  unenhanced  date: 
and 

(31  authority  to  make  decisions  concern- 
ing operation  of  the  system. 

MARKETINC,  OF  I'NENHANCED  DATA 

Sec.  202.  la)  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements c/  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  extent  provided  in  advance  by  appro- 
priation Acts,  by  means  of  a  competitive 
process  cont'-act  with  a  United  States  pri- 
vate entity  for  the  marketing  of  unenhanced 
data  collected  by  the  Landsat  system.  Any 
such  contrac'  shall  provide  that- 
'll the  contractor  may  set  the  prices  of  un- 
enhanced da'a  products,  if  the  products  are 
always  available  to  all  potential  users  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis: 

i2i  the  contractor  shall  compensate  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  right  to 
sell  the  data  by  payment  of  an  initial  .fee.  a 
percentage  of  data  sales  receipts,  or  some 
combination  of  such  fee  and  receipts: 

13)  the  con'ractor  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States  Government  the  full  purchase  price  of 
any  unenhanced  data  that  the  contractor 
elects  to  utili::e  for  purposes  other  than  sale 
m  accordance  with  paragraph  I4l  of  this 
subsection: 

(41  the  contractor  shall  not  engage  in  any 
sale  of  processed  data  except  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  applicable  antitrust  laws: 
and 

I  Si  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  such 
contract  is  liKely  to  result  in  cost  savings  for 
the  United  States  Government. 

(bi  Prior  tc  entering  into  such  a  contract, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  the  requirements 
of  subsection  la'  iV  through  (Si  of  this  sec 
tion.  and  thr  contract  shall  be  subject  to 
such  requirements. 

(c<(l>  Any  decision  or  proposed  decisio.i 
by  the  Secret<irv  tu  enter  into  any  such  con 
tract  shall  bt  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  ol  the  Hous*  of  Represenla- 
tiva  tor  their  re i  lew  No  such  decision  or 
proposed  de.'ision  shall  be  implemented 
unless  (Ai  a  period  of  30  days  of  contiiiuout 
session  of  C<  n(}ress  has  passed  after  the  n 
ceipt  by  each  such  committer  ol  such  trails 
mittal  or  (Bi  each  such  committee  before  th^' 
expiration  oi  such  period  has.  by  vote  of  i 
majority  of  its  members,  agreed  to  transmit 
and  has  Iran.imilted  to  the  Secretary  unttei 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  decision  or  proposed  de- 
cision. As  part  ol  such  trantniittal.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  include  the  information  speci- 
fied m  subsection  laxi'  through  iSi  of  this 
section. 

12)  For  purposes  ol  this  section  — 

'A/  continuity  of.session  n  broken  only  by 
an  adjoumm-nt  sine  die:  and 


IB)  days  on  ichich  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  5  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  such  period. 

A  WARDING  OF  THE  CONTRACT 

Sec.  203.  la)  The  Secretary  shall  aioard 
any  such  contract  on  the  basis  of— 

ID  the  financial  return  to  the  United 
States  Government,  based  on  any  initial  fee 
offered  for  marketing  rights  and  any  per- 
centage of  data  sales  receipts  offered  to  the 
United  States  Government: 

12)  the  ability  to  expand  the  market  for 
unenhanced  land  remote  sensing  data:  and 

131  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate. 

lb)  If  as  a  result  of  the  competitive  proc- 
ess required  by  section  2021a)  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  receives  no  proposal  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  t>e  acceptable  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  so  certify  and  fully  report  such  finding 
to  the  Congress.  As  soon  as  practicable  but 
not  later  than  30  days  after  so  certifying 
and  reporting.. the  Secretary  shall  reopen  the 
competitive  process.  The  period  for  the  sub- 
sequent competitive  process  shall  not  exceed 
120  days.  If.  after  such  subsequent  competi- 
tive process,  the  Secretary  receives  no  pro- 
posal which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
acceptable  under  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  so  certify  and  fully  report 
such  finding  to  the  Congress.  In  the  event 
that  no  acceptable  proposal  is  received,  the 
Secretary  shall  continue  to  market  data 
from  the  Landsat  system. 

ici  Such  contract  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  be  combined  with  the  contract 
required  by  title  III  of  this  Act.  pursuant  to 
section  30Sibi  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  III-DATA  CONTINUITY  AFTER 
THE  LA  NDSA  T  S  YSTEM 

PI'RPOSE 

Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to- 
il)  provide  for  a    transition   from    oper- 
ation by  the  Federal  Government  to  private, 
commercial  operation  of  civil  land  remote 
sensing  satellite  systems: 

12)  determine,  with  minimal  nsk  during 
the  proposed  transition  period,  whether 
wholly  private  operation  of  land  remote 
sensing  is  m  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States: 

131  provide  for  the  continuity  of  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  data  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  operation  of  the  existing 
system,  as  described  m  title  II  of  this  Act: 
and 

(41  assure  development  of  a  land  remote 
sensing  svstem  that  will  result  in  cost  sav- 
ings for  the  United  States  Government. 

OATA  l-ONTIMITY 

.Sec  302  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  pro- 
posals irom  United  Slates  private  entities 
lor  a  contract  lor  the  development  and  oper- 
ation ol  a  system  capable  of  generating  land 
remote  .sensing  data,  and  marketing  such 
unenhamed  data  for  a  period  of  6  years. 
Such  evaluation  and  any  solicitation  of  pro- 
posals shall  be  conducted  by  means  of  a 
competitive  process.  Such  proposals,  at  a 
minimum,  shall  specify— 

(11  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  data  ex- 
pected from  the  system: 

(2)  tfie  projected  date  upon  which  oper- 
ations could  begin: 

(3)  the  number  of  satellites  to  be  construct- 
ed and  their  expected  lifetimes: 

(4)  any  need  for  Federal  funding  to  devel- 
op the  system: 

IS)  any  percentage  of  sales  receipts  offered 
to  the  Federal  Government: 


16)  plans  for  expanding  the  market  for 
land  remote  sensing  data;  and 

17)  the  proposed  relationship  and  proce- 
dures for  meeting  the  national  security  and 
international  obligations  0/  the  United 
Stales. 

NOTIFICATION  REGARDING  AWARDING  OF  THE 
CONTRACT 

Sec.  303.  la)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate 
the  proposals  referred  to  in  section  302  of 
this  title  and,  to  the  extent  provided  in  ad- 
vance by  appropriation  Acts,  may  contract, 
in  accordance  with  section  401  of  this  Act, 
with  a  Umted  States  private  entity  for  the 
provision  by  such  entity  of  the  capability  of 
generating  land  remote  sensing  data  and 
marketing  such  unenhanced  data  .for  a 
period  of  S  years.  As  part  of  such  evaluation, 
the  Secretary  shall  analyze  the  expected  out- 
come of  each  proposal,  in  terms  of— 

ID  the  availability  of  such  data  upon  the 
expected  termination  of  the  Landsat  system; 

12)  the  quantities  and  qualities  of  data  to 
be  generated  by  the  recommended  system; 

13)  the  Qost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
developing  the  recommended  system; 

14)  the  potential  to  expand  the  market  for 
data: 

15)  any  percentage  of  data  sales  offered  to 
the  Federal  Government,  in  accordance  with 
section  304  of  this  title; 

16)  the  contractor's  ability  to  advance 
remote  sensing  technology  and  maintain  the 
technological  leadership  of  the  United  States 
in  remote  sensing; 

17)  the  Commercial  viability  of  the  propos- 
al: 

IS)  the  technical  competence  and  financial 
condition  of  the  contractor; 

19)  the  proposed  relationship  and  proce- 
dures .for  satisfying  the  national  security 
and  international  obligations  of  the  United 
States:  and 

110)  suah  other  factors,  including  the  mar- 
keting of  unenhanced  data  from  the  Landsat 
system,  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
and  releimnl. 

ib)il)  Any  decision  or  proposed  decision 
by  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  any  such  con- 
ttact  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  their  review.  No  such  decision  or 
proposed    decision    shall    be    implemented 
unless  I  A)  a  period  of  30  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  has  passed  after  the  re- 
ceipt by  each  such  committee  of  such  trans- 
mittal ot  IB)  each  such  Committee  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  has,  by  vote  of 
a  majority  of  its  members,  agreed  to  trans- 
mit and  has  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  decision  or 
proposed  decision.  As  part  of  such  transmit- 
tal, the  Secretary  shall  include  the  informa- 
tion specified  in  subsection  (a)  (II  through 
16)  of  this  section. 
12)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
lA)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  sine  die;  and 

IB)  da^s  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  5  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  such  period. 

Ic)  If,  as  a  result  of  the  competitive  proc- 
ess required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  receives  no  proposal  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  acceptable  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  so  certify  and  fully  report  such  finding 
to  the  Congress.  As  soon  as  practicable  but 
not  later  than  30  days  after  so  certifying 
and  reporting,  the  Secretary  shall  reopen  the 


competitive  process.  The  period  for  the  sub- 
sequent competitive  process  shall  not  exceed 
180  days.  If,  after  such  subsequent  competi- 
tive process,  .'.he  Secretary  receives  no  pro- 
posal which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
acceptable  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
the  Secretary  shall  so  certify  and  fully  report 
such  finding  to  the  Congress.  Not  earlier 
than  90  days  a.fter  such  certification  and 
report,  the  Secretary  may  assure  data  conti- 
nuity by  procurement  and  operation  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  necessary  sys- 
tems, to  the  extent  provided  in  advance  by 
appropriation  Acts. 

MARKETING  INCENTIVE 

Sec.  304.  In  order  to  promote  aggressive 
marketing  of  'and  remote  sensing  data,  any 
contract  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  title 
may  provide  that  the  percentage  of  sales 
paid  by  the  contractor  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  decrease  according  to  stipu- 
lated increase.^  in  sales  levels. 

TERMS  OF  THE  CONTRACT 

Sec.  305.  la)  Any  contract  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  title- 
ID  shall  provide  that  the  contractor  will 
offer  to  sell  and  deliver  unenhanced  land 
remote  sensing  data  to  all  potential  buyers 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis: 

(2)  shall  provide  that  the  contractor  will 
engage  in  any  sale  of  proces.ied  data  only  in 
a  manner  coT:.sistent  with  applicable  anti- 
trust laws; 

131  shall  not  provide  a  guarantee  of  pur- 
chases of  date  by-  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  contractor; 

14)  may  provide  that  the  contractor  uti- 
lize, on  a  space-available  basis,  civilian 
Government  satellites  as  platforms  for  a 
civil  land  remote  sensing  satellite  system, 

if- 

lAJ  the  contractor  immediately  reimburses 

the  Government  for  all  related  costs  in- 
curred with  respect  to  such  utilization,  in- 
cluding a  reasonable  and  proportionate 
share  of  fixed,  spacecraft,  data  transmis- 
sion, and  launch  costs;  and 

(BI  such  utilization  would  not  interfere 
with  or  otherunse  in  any  way  compromise 
the  intended  civilian  Government  missions. 
as  determined  by  the  agency  responsible  for 
the  civilian  satellite:  and 

(S)  may  provide  indirect  and  direct  finan- 
cial support  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment including  loans  and  loan  guarantees. 
payments  pursuant  to  section  305  of  the 
Federal  Properly  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  141  U.S.C.  255)  for  a  portion 
of  the  capital  costs  required  to  provide  the 
follow-on  capability,  and  other  financial 
considerations. 

(bill)  Without  regard  to  whether  any  con- 
tract entered  into  under  this  title  is  com- 
bined with  a  contract  under  title  II  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  determine 
whether  the  contract  entered  into  under  this 
title  reasonably  effectuates  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  title  II.  Such  determination  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, together  with  a  full  statement  of  the 
basis  for  such  determination. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
contract  does  not  reasonably  effectuate  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  title  II  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  title. 

REPORT 

Sec  306.  Within  2  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  of  any  system  with 
respect  to  which  a  contract  has  been  entered 
into  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  progress  and 
feasibility  of  the  transition  to  total  private 
financing,   operation,   and  ownership  of  a 


land  remote  sensing  satellite  system,  togeth- 
er with  any  legislative  recommendations  to 
accomplish  such  transition. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  307.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  purposes  of  this  title  not  to 
exceed  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  Such 
sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
but  shall  not  become  available  until  the  time 
period  specified  in  section  303iblil)iA)  or 
IB),  as  appropriate,  has  expired. 

TERMINATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  308.  The  authority  granted  by  this 
title  shall  terminate  10  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV-PRIVATE  LAND  REMOTE 
SENSING  SYSTEMS 


GENERAL  A  UTHORITY 

Sec.  401.  la)  In  consultation  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the  Secretary 
shall  license  qualified  United  Stales  private 
entities  to  operate  civil  land  remote  sensing 
satellite  systems  for  such  period  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  specify  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

lb)  No  license  shall  be  granted  by  the  Sec- 
retary unless  the  Secretary  determines  in 
writing  that  the  applicant  will  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  any  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  will  meet 
applicable  international  obligations  and 
national  security  concerns  of  the  United 
States. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  OPERATION 

Sec.  402.  la)  No  private  sector  party  or 
consortium  may  operate  any  civil  land 
remote  sensing  system  which  is  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  United 
States  without  obtaining  a  license  pursuant 
to  section  401  of  this  title. 

lb)  Any  license  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  specify,  at  a  minimum,  that  the  li- 
censee shall— 

11)  make  available  data  generated  by  the 
system  to  all  potential  users  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis; 

12)  upon  termination  of  its  operations 
under  the  license,  make  disposition  of  any 
satellites  in  space  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  President: 

13)  promptly  make  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary all  data  generated  by  the  system,  pursu- 
ant to  title  VI  of  this  Act; 

14)  furnish  the  Secretary  with  complete 
orbit  and  data  collection  characteristics  of 
the  system,  obtain  advance  approval  of  any 
intended  deviation  from  such-  characteris- 
tics, and  inform  the  Secretary  immediately 
of  any  unintended  deviation: 

15)  obtain  advance  approval  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  any  agreement  it  intends  to  enter 
with  a  foreign  nation,  entity  or  consortium 
involving  foreign  nations  or  entities; 

16)  operate  the  system  in  a  manner  that  is 
consistent  with  international  law; 

17)  permit  the  inspection  of  its  facilities 
and  financial  records; 

18)  surrender  the  license  and  terminate  op- 
erations upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary 
that  continued  operations  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  national  interest;  and 

19)  not  engage  in  any  sale  of  processed 
data  except  in  a  manner  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable antitrust  laws. 

RESPONSIBIUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

SEC.  403.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  shall  be 
responsible  for  protection  of  national  securi- 
ty interests  and  adherence  to  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States  which  are 
relevant  to  operation  of  private  land  remote 
sensing  satellite  systems,  including— 
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111  responstbitity  for  all  land  remote  sens- 
ing activities  of  nongovernmental  entities  of 
the  United  States: 

12)  liability  for  damage  caused  by  space 
objects  under  registration  or  license  by  the 
Federal  Government:  and 

13/  registration  with  appropriate  interna- 
tional authorities  of  all  objects  launched 
into  space  by  nongovernmental  entities  of 
the  United  States. 

AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETAR  V 

Sec.  404.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  respon- 
sibilities specified  in  this  title,  the  Secretary 
may— 

It)  inspect  the  facilities  or  financial 
records  of  any  licensee  under  this  title:  and 

(21  provide,  within  the  licenses  or  regula- 
tions issued,  for  penalties  for  noncompli 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  such  licenses 
or  regulations  issued  under  section  405  of 
this  title,  including  termination,  modifica 
lion  or  suspension  of  a  license  and  civil 
penalties  not  to  exceed  tlO.OOO. 

Each  day  of  operation  in  violation  of  such 
licenses  or  regulations  shall  constitute  a  sep- 
arate violation. 

REGULATORY  AUTHORITY  Of  THE  .'iECRETAR  Y 

Sec.  405.  The  Secretary  may  issue  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  promulgated  only 
after  public  notice  and  comment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  553  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code 

AGENCY  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  406.  'a'  A  private  sector  party  may 
apply  for  a  license  to  operate  a  civil  land 
remote  sensing  system  which  uttlues.  on  a 
space  available  basis,  a  civilian  United 
States  Government  satellite  or  vehicle  as  a 
platform  for  such  system.  The  Secretary, 
pursuant  to  the  authorities  of  tkis  title,  may 
license  such  system  if  it  meets  all  conditions 
of  this  title  and— 

til  the  system  operator  immediately  reim 
burses  the  Government  for  all  related  costs 
incurred  with  respect  lo  such  uliluation.  m 
eluding  a  reasonable  and  proportionate 
share  of  fixed,  spacecraft,  data  transmis- 
sion, and  launch  costs:  and 

<2i  such  utilisation  would  not  interfere 
with  or  otherwise  m  any  way  compromise 
intended  civilian  Government  missions,  as 
determined  by  the  agency  responsible  for 
such  civilian  satellite. 

lb/  The  Secretary  may  offer  assistance  to 
private  sector  parties  in  finding  appropnalc 
opportunities  for  such  utiluation. 

Ic/  To  the  extent  provided  in  advance  by 
appropriation  Acts,  any  Federal  agency  may 
enter  into  agreements  for  such  utlll^allon  if 
such  agreements  are  consistent  with  such 
agency's  mission  and  statutory  authority. 
and  if  such  remote  sensing  system  is  li 
censed  by  the  Secretary. 

Id/  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  any  activity  earned  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion pursuant  to  its  authority  under  title  IV 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958  142  U.S.C.  2481  et  seg./. 

le/  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  a.ffect  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  assign  radio  frequencies  pur 
suant  to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
147  U.S.C.  151  etseq./. 

TERMISATIOS 

Sec.  407.  The  authority  granted  by  this 
title  shall  terminate  20  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  if  no  private  sector 
party  or  consortium  has  been  licensed  and 
continues  in  operation  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 
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TITLE    V-CONTINUED    REMOTE    SENS- 
ING RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

FEDERAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  501.  la'  In  order  to  presence  the 
worldwide  leadership  of  the  United  States  in 
remote  sensing  technologies  and  applica- 
tions, the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  is— 

11/  directed  'o  continue  and  to  enhance 
remote  sensing  research  and  development 
activities,  and  ts  encouraged  to  conduct  ex- 
perimental rerviOte  sensing  programs  and  to 
develop  remote  sensing  technologies  in  sup- 
port of  its  mission:  and 

12/  authorized  and  encouraged  to— 

lA/  conduct  such  research  and  develop- 
ment in  cooperation  with  other  public  and 
private  research  entities,  including  private 
industry,  univrsities,  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  and  lo<m  governments,  foreign 
governments  and  international  organiza- 
tions: and 

IB/  enter  into  arrangements  Imcluding 
joint  ventures  and  cooperatiie  agreements/ 
which  will  foster  cooperation  and  advance 
the  state-of-the-art  of  remote  sensing  tech- 
nologies. 

ibi  In  order  to  preserve  the  worldwide 
leadership  of  ,he  United  States  in  remote 
sensing  technologies  and  applications,  the 
Secretary,  the  .■iecretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  o'  Agriculture— 

ID  shall  continue  research  in  applications 
of  remote  sensing  data,  monitoring  of  the 
Earth  and  its  environment,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  technologies  for  such  monitoring: 
and 

121  are  authu-ised  and  encouraged  to— 

I  A'  conduct  such  research  and  develop- 
ment in  coopcalion  with  other  public  and 
private  research  entities,  including  private 
industry,  universities,  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  and  local  governments,  foreign 
governments  and  international  organiza- 
tions: and 

iBi  enter  ihto  arrangements  iincluding 
joint  ventures  and  cooperative  agreements' 
which  will  foster  cooperation,  advance  the 
applications  oi  remote  sensing,  and  enhance 
monitoring  activities  and  technologies. 

ic>  In  ordet  to  preserve  the  worldwide 
leadership  of  the  United  Stales  in  remote 
sensing  technologies  and  applications  other 
Federal  agencie.-i  are  encouraged  to  conduct 
research  and  development  programs  m 
remote  sensmo  if  such  programs  are  consist- 
ent with  the  authomed  missions  of  such 
agencies. 

r.sE  t  r  i:.\fi:RiMf:.\TAi.  oata 

Sf<  502.  Da 'a  gathered  in  Federal  experi- 
mental land  remote  sensing  programs  may 
be  used  m  related  research  and  development 
programs  tunied  by  the  Federal  Govern 
ment.  tncludif.Q  applications  programs,  but 
not  for  comm  Tcial  uses  or  m  competition 
uith  private  sector  activities,  except  as  per- 
mitted by  section  503  of  this  ti'le. 

.SAl.l   'if  f:.\PfmME\TAL  DATA 

Sir  503  Data  gathered  m  Federal  expen 
mental  land  remote  sensing  programs  may. 
by  means  of  a  competitive  process,  be  sold 
en  bloc  icorisislent  uith  national  security 
interests  and  international  obligations  ol 
the  United  State.n  to  any  United  States 
entity  which  uill  market  the  data  on  a  non 
discnminatory  ftasi.s 

TITLE  VI     GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

.\il\r>I.SCRI>l'\ATi>Hy  AVAILAHII ITY  OF  DATA 

Sec.  601.  iii  Unenhanced  land  remote 
sensing  satel'ite  data  generated  by  any 
system  operator  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  made  available  to  all  users  on  a 
nondiscnminilory  basis,  m  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 


lb/  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"system  operator"  means  a  contractor  under 
title  II  or  III  or  a  licensee  under  title  IV  of 
this  Act. 

Ic/  Any  system  operator  shall  make  public- 
ly available  the  prices,  policies,  procedures 
and  other  terms  and  '•onditions  Ibut  not  the 
names  of  buyers  or  their  purchasers/  upon 
which  the  operator  will  sell  such  data. 

ARCHIVING  OF  DATA 

Sec.  602.  la/  It  is  in  the  public  interest  for 
the  United  States  Government  to- 
il/ maintain  an  archive  of  remote  sensing 
satellite  data  for  historical,  scientific  and 
technical  purposes,  including  long-term 
global  environmental  monitoring: 

12/  control  the  content  and  scope  of  the  ar- 
chive: and 

131  assure  the  quality  and  continuity  of 
the  archive 

ib>  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  long 
term  storage,  maintenance  and  upgrading  of 
a  basic,  global,  land  remote  sensing  data  set 
iherema.fter  referred  to  as  the  "basic  data 
set")  and  shall  follow  reasonable  archival 
practices  to  assure  proper  storage  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  basic  data  set  and  timely 
access  for  parties  requesting  data.  TTie  basic 
data  set  which  the  Secretary  assembles  in 
the  Government  archive  shall  remain  dis- 
tinct from  any  inventory  of  data  which  a 
system  operator  may  maintain  for  sales  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Ic/  In  determining  the  initial  content  of, 
or  in  upgrading,  the  basic  data  set,  the  Sec- 
retary shall 

11/  use  as  a  baseline  the  data  currently  ar- 
chived: 

121  take  into  account  future  technical  and 
scientific  developments  and  needs: 

13/  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of 
users  and  producers  of  remote  sensing  data 
and  data  products: 

14/  consider  the  public's  need  for  data 
which  may  be  duplicative  in  terms  of  geo- 
graphical coverage  but  which  differ  m  terms 
of  season,  spectral  bands,  resolution,  or 
other  relevant  factors: 

151  include,  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate, unenhanced  remote  sensing  data 
generated  either  by  the  Landsat  system,  pur- 
suant to  ti.'le  III.  or  by  licensees  under  title 
IV  of  this  Act:  and 

161  include,  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate, data  collected  by  foreign  ground 
stations  or  by  foreign  remote  sensing  satel- 
lite systems. 

Id/  All  original  data  for  copies  of  such 
dotal  shall,  on  request,  be  made  promptly 
available  to  the  Secretary  by  any  system  op- 
erator in  a  lonn  suitable  for  processing  for 
data  storage,  maintenance  and  access.  The 
Secretary  may  isubject  to  the  availability  of 
appropriations/  pay  to  such  system  operator 
reasonable  costs  for  reproduction  and  trans- 
mittal of  any  such  data. 

le)  Any  system  operator  shall  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  lo  sell  all  data  that  the  opera- 
tor provides  to  the  United  States  remote 
sensing  data  archive  for  a  period  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed  10 
years  from  the  date  the  data  are  sensed.  In 
the  case  of  data  generated  from  the  Landsat 
system  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the 
contract  described  m  section  202ia/  of  this 
Act.  any  contractor  selected  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
market  such  data  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  duration  of  such 
contract.  A  system  operator  may  relinquish 
the  operator's  exclusive  right  and  consent  to 
distribution    from    the    archive    tyefore    the 


period  of  exclusive  right  has  expired  by  ter- 
minating the  offer  to  sell  particular  data. 

If/  After  expiration  of  such  exclusive  right 
to  sell,  or  after  relinquishment  of  such  right, 
the  data,  provided  to  the  United  States 
remote  xnsing  data  archive  shall  be  in  the 
public  domain  and  shall  6e  made  available 
to  requesting  parties  by  the  Secretary  at 
prices  reflecting  reasonable  costs  of  repro- 
duction and  transmittal 

Igj  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  as  provided  in  advance  by 
appropriation  Acts,  use  existing  Govern- 
ment facilities. 

NONREPRODUCTION 

Sec.  6lt3.  Unenhanced  land  remote  sensing 
data  generated  by  any  system  operator 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  sold 
on  the  condition  that  such  data  shall  not  be 
reproduced  and  disseminated  by  the  pur- 
chaser. 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6t4.  The  Administrator  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  may  provide  assist- 
ance to  operators  of  remote  sensing  systems 
under  the  provisions  0/  this  Act  Substantial 
assistance  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  opera- 
tor, except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

ACaUlSITlON  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  695.  The  Secretary  may,  by  means  of  a 
competitive  process,  allow  a  licensee  under 
section  401  of  this  Act  or  any  other  private 
party  to  buy,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire  the 
use  of  equipment  from  the  Landsat  system, 
when  such  equipment  is  no  longer  needed 
for  the  Operation  of  such  system  or  for  the 
sale  of  data  from  such  system.  Officials  of 
other  Federal  civilian  agencies  are  author- 
ized and  encouraged  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretarp  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

RADIO  FREQUENCY  ALLOCATION 

Sec.  606.  la)  Within  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine the  frequencies  for  use  by  United 
States  Landsat  and  commercial  land  remote 
sensing  satellite  systems.  In  making  such  de- 
termination, the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  seek  the  comments  of  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary's  designated  rep- 
resentative. 

lb/  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  allo- 
cate to  any  licensee  under  title  IV  of  this  Act 
access  to  Government  radio  frequencies  and 
other  civil  radio  frequencies  appropriate  for 
land  remote  sensing  within  120  days  of  the 
receipt  of  an  application  for  such  access.  If 
final  action  has  not  occurred  within  120 
days  of  the  receipt  of  such  an  application, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall  inform  the  applicant  of  any  pending 
issues  and  of  actions  required  to  resolve 
them. 

Ic)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion sh^ll  without  prejudice  permit  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  any  United 
States  land  remote  sensing  system  lor  com- 
ponent thereof)  while  any  frequency  deter- 
mination is  being  made. 

Id)  FKequency  allocations  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  shall  be  consistent  with 
international  obligations  and  with  the 
public  interest 

CONSULTATION 

Sec.  807.  la)  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  all  matters 
under  ttiis  Act  affecting  national  security. 


The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  responsible 
for  identifying  and  notifying  the  Secretary 
of  those  national  security  concerns  of  the 
United  States  which  are  relevant  to  activi- 
ties under  this  Act 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  all  international  mat- 
ters arising  under  this  Act  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  be  responsible  for  identifying 
and  notifying  the  Secretary  of  those  interna- 
tional obligations  and  commitments  of  the 
United  States  which  are  relevant  to  activi- 
ties under  this  Act 

Id  Appropriate  Federal  agencies  are  au- 
thorized and  encouraged  to  provide  remote 
sensing  technology  and  training  to  develop- 
ing nations  as  components  of  programs  of 
international  aid. 

Id)  If,  as  a  result  of  conditions  imposed  on 
a  system  operator  based  on  national  securi- 
ty or  international  obligations  or  policies, 
the  Secretary!  lin  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  State, 
as  appropriate)  determines  that  additional 
or  development  costs  will  be  incurred  by 
such  system  operator,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire any  agency  requesting  the  imposition 
of  such  conditions  to  reimburse  the  system 
operator  for  such  costs,  excluding  anticipat- 
ed profits. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINKTRATION  AUTHORIZATION  ACT.   I9tl3 

Sec.  608.  Subsection  la)  of  section  201  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Authorization  Act  1983  iPublic 
Law  97-324:  96  Stat  1601)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"la)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author- 
ized to  plan  and  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  civil  remote  sensing 
satellite  systems,  which  may  include  the 
Landsat  4  end  5  satellites  and  associated 
ground  system  equipment  transferred  from 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration; to  provide  for  user  fees:  and  to 
plan  for  the  'rans.fer  of  the  operation  of  civil 
remote  sensing  satellite  systems  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  when  in  the  national  interest  ". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  passage  of  H.R.  5155, 
the  Land  Remote  Sensing  Satellite 
Commercialization  Act.  This  bill  would 
provide  for  a  phased  commercializa- 
tion of  Landsat,  our  Federal  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  system.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  balance  commercial 
interests  with  national  security,  for- 
eign policy,  and  other  concerns  of  the 
Federal  Government  related  to  land 
remote  sen.sing. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  have 
reached  a  consensus  on  this  important 
issue.  As  I  stated  when  I  introduced 
this  legislation  as  S.  2292  in  February, 
legislation  must  be  enacted  this  year 
to  maintain  hope  of  having  a  continu- 
ous U.S.  land  remote  sensing  capabil- 
ity and  to  thereby  avoid  an  interrup- 
tion in  the  flow  of  data.  Since  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  already 
passed  a  similar  bill,  I  am  confident 
that  this  legislation  will  lead  to  a 
timely  transfer  of  land  remote  sensing 
capabilities  to  the  private  sector. 

The  concept  of  Landsat  commercial- 
ization is  a  complex  one,  involving 
many  issues.  My  colleagues  will  recall 
that  the  administration's  original  com- 
mercialization proposal  included  trans- 


fer to  the  private  sector  of  weather 
satellites  as  well  as  Landsat.  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  opposing  the  trans- 
fer of  weather  satellites,  reflecting  my 
view  that  weather  satellite  services  are 
critically  important  to  public  safety 
and  welfare,  and  thus  are  essential 
Government  services.  The  resolution 
passed  both  the  Senate  and  House, 
and  the  weather  satellite  proposal  was 
eventually  dropped. 

Landsat  applications  are  much  more 
commerically  oriented  than  those  of 
weather  satellites.  For  this  reason,  I 
feel  that  land  remote  sensing  can,  with 
appropriate  guidelines,  become  a 
viable  industry  without  threatening 
our  national  security  or  foreign  policy 
imperatives.  This  legislation  estab- 
lishes specific  guidelines  for  private 
remote  sensing  systems.  National  secu- 
rity interests  will  be  protected.  Inter- 
national obligations  will  be  honored. 
Federal  research  and  development  will 
continue,  so  that  our  worldwide  lead- 
ership in  remote  sensing  will  be  pre- 
served. The  Government  will  continue 
to  archive  data  for  historical,  scientif- 
ic, and  academic  purposes. 

All  of  these  policies  involve  tradeoffs 
between  commercial  interests  and 
Government  concerns.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  assistance  of  my  col- 
leagues in  shaping  this  legislation  into 
its  present  form.  In  particular,  I  thank 
and  congratulate  my  Commerce  Com- 
mittee colleagues.  Senator  Hollings 
and  Senator  Pressler  and  their  staffs, 
for  working  diligently  to  develop  legis- 
lation agreeable  to  all  concerned  par- 
ties. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  effect  a  transition  of  Landsat 
from  Government  to  private  hands. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  expect- 
ed to  announce  in  the  near  future  a 
proposal  to  carry  out  the  commercial- 
ization process.  I  am  optimistic  that 
the  Secretary's  proposal  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  this 
legislation,  and  will  provide  cost  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  as  opposed  to 
keeping  Landsat  in  Government 
hands. 

I  expect  the  Secretary's  proposal  to 
be  followed  by  a  formal  request  for 
funds  to  carry  out  the  proposal.  I  hope 
that,  if  clear  cost  savings  can  be 
shown,  the  necessary  funds  will  be 
quickly  provided  so  that  the  transition 
can  begin  and  a  harmful  gap  in  the 
flow  of  data  can  be  avoided. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  clarify  that 
nothing  in  this  bill  is  intended  to  au- 
thorize the  enactment  of  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Washington— Senator 
Gorton— and  from  South  Carolina- 
Senator  Hollings— in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  also  want  to  thank  them 
and  their  staffs  for  all  of  their  hard 
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work  and  cooperation  in  reaching  an 
effective,  workable  compromise  that  is 
agreeable  to  all. 

After  the  cooperation  and  leadership 
displayed  by  the  Senator  from  Wash 
ington.  I  have  agreed  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  However.  I  mu.sl 
say.  as  I  have  often  said  in  the  past, 
that  I  remain  very  skeptical  about  the 
potential  outcome  of  this  issue. 

Do  not  misunderstand.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. This  is  good  legislation.  It  sets 
realistic  guidelines  for  the  commercial 
ization  process  of  our  Landsat  system 
and  contains  numerous  .safeguards, 
such  as  requiring  realistic  cost-savmgs. 
nondiscriminatory  availability  of  data, 
data  continuity,  a  strong  R&D  and  ap- 
plications research  program,  an  ade- 
quate training  program,  and  many 
others.  And  I  do  believe  that  we  may 
very  well  want  to  ultimately  commer- 
cialize this  system.  But  I  remain  skep- 
tical that  we  are  ready  to  do  that 
today.  Ten  years  from  now  may  be  a 
more  realistic  target,  but  I  am  willing, 
if  the  requirements  and  guidelines  we 
set  forth  in  this  bill  are  followed,  to 
give  it  a  try  l>ecause  I  do  believe  we  are 
headed  in  the  direction  we  should  ulti- 
mately go. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
will  be  following  the  implementation 
of  this  legislation  very  caefully.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  another  repeat  of  the 
recent  weather  satellite  fiasco  that  we 
worked  so  hard  last  year  to  resolve. 

We  have  invested  billions  of  taxpay- 
er dollars  in  this  program.  It  should 
not  end  up  in  the  hands  of  a  govern- 
ment-sulisidized  monopoly  that  will 
cost  us  more  than  we  spend  today.  I 
also  expect  to  see  some  clear  R&D  re- 
search application  proposals  and  train- 
ing program  proposals  before  turning 
over  the  rest  of  the    car  keys." 

It  is  especially  important  that  we 
maintain  a  strong  R&D  program  and 
continue  to  explore  new  ways  to  utilize 
the  invaluable  scientific  data  from 
Landsat.  As  we  continue  to  move 
closer  toward  a  global  information  so- 
ciety, we  should  make  certain  that  we 
make  the  best  use  of  the  tools  we  have 
available.  As  one  expert  said  in  a 
recent  State  Landsat  hearing:  "we 
have  our  hands  on  the  most  powerful 
source  of  (global)  information  that 
has  \xex\  known  to  humankind."  We 
must  make  certain  that  we  develop 
this  wealth  of  information  to  its  full- 
est potential  so  we  can  reap  its  invalu- 
able rewards  today  and  in  generations 
to  come. 

Although  I  am  not  convinced  that 
this  technology— which  is  still  really  in 
its  infancy— is  ready  for  commercial- 
ization, it  is  at>solutely  essential  that 
we  move  forward  with  its  development 
as  soon  as  possible.  Its  potential  value 
to  the  scientific,  scholastic,  and  inter- 
national communities  by  itself  merits 
continuation  of  a  strong  U.S.  land 
remote  sensing  program.  It  is  essential 
that  the   United  States  maintain  its 


worldwide  leadership  in  this  technolo- 
gy. 

Thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  others,  this  committee  will 
be  maintain ing  a  strong  oversight  role 
\n  this  process  in  the  months  and 
years  to  come.  I  expect  to  use  that  to 
make  sure  our  intent  is  carried  out 
fully  and  hat  the  Government  re 
sponsibilities  and  activities  retained  by 
this  legislation  are  adequately  and  en- 
thusiastically pursued. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  important 
role  that  the  EROS  Data  Center  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota  plays  in 
this  program.  Obviously,  I  want  to  see 
its  role  continued  and  enhanced.  Bui 
importantly.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
wf  maintain  our  strong  technological 
worldwide  leadership  in  this  area,  and 
use  its  abundant  applications  in  the 
best  interes's  of  our  Nation's  resources 
and  security,  and  the  .scientific  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  need  to  ad 
dress  this  i.ssue  in  a  timely  manner.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Land  Remote 
Sensing  Commercialization  Act.  H.R 
5155.  and  ask  that  my  colleagues  sup- 
port this  measure. 

Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  able 
chairman  o:  the  Science.  Technology, 
and  Space  Subcommittee,  for  the  ex- 
cellent job  he  has  done  with  this  legis- 
lation. H.R.  5155.  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  is  a 
carefully  crafted  bill  that  balances  the 
concerns  of  users  and  operators,  safe- 
guards national  security  and  foreign 
policy  concerns,  promotes  commercial- 
ization, and  sustains  important  Feder- 
al research  and  development  activities 
in  land  remote  sensing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  commercialization  of  land 
remote  sensing  for  quite  some  time.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  introduced  the  first 
land  remote  sensing  legislation  in  the 
98th  Session  of  Congress,  S.  1855,  a 
bill  that  was  cosponsored  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Senators  Ford  and 
RiEGLE.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  see 
the  Senate  f.cting  upon  H.R.  5155  in  a 
timely  manner  because  enabling  legis- 
lation is  required  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  can  award  a  land 
remote  sensing  commercialization  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  President,  for  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers who  are  not  aware  of  the  status 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
quest for  proposals  for  transfer  of  the 
U.S.  land  remote  sensing  program  to 
the  private  sector,  let  me  give  a  brief 
status  report. 

The  Department  received  seven  bids 
pursuant  to  the  request  for  proposals 
prior  to  the  March  19,  1984,  submis- 
sion deadline.  At  present,  three  of 
those  bids  are  still  being  assessed  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 


committee  expects  to  be  notified  soon 
as  to  what  course  of  action  the  De- 
partment intends  to  pursue  in  award- 
ing a  contract. 

Mr.  President,  in  assessing  whether 
the  existing  Federal  land  remote  sens- 
ing system  should  be  commercialized, 
the  committee  was  required  to  review 
and  assess  a  variety  of  issues  involving 
data  continuity,  foreign  competition, 
nondiscriminatory  availability  of  data, 
national  security,  international  policy, 
appropriate  regulation  of  private 
remote  sensing  activities,  and  determi- 
nation of  the  long-term  Federal  role  in 
remote  sensing  research  and  develop- 
ment and  data  archiving. 

The  final  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  addresses  each 
of  the.se  concerns  in  a  responsible 
manner  and  creates  a  rational  proce- 
dure and  framework  for  phased  trans- 
fer of  the  Federal  land  remote  sensing 
system  to  the  private  sector. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  indicate 
that  the  bill  requires  any  operator  of  a 
land  remote  sensing  system,  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
United  States,  to  provide  for  the  non- 
discriminatory availability  of  data. 

Mr.  President,  the  principle  of  non- 
discriminatory availability  of  data  is  a 
fundamental  component  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  and  is  a  key  element  of 
H.R.  5155.  As  noted  in  the  committee 
report  on  page  ?8: 

Tho  Commitlee  is  aware  that  LAndsat 
data  have  been  sold  to  non-U.S.  government 
users  and  data  have  been  made  available  to 
all  purchasers  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
Indeed,  the  data  policy  of  the  Landsat  pro- 
gram can  be  considered  to  be  a  cornerstone 
of  the  U.S.  open  skies"  policy  and  of  the 
use  of  space  for  peaceful  purposes.  By  fol- 
lowing this  policy,  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  blunt  criticism  of  other  activi- 
ties, such  as  operation  of  classified  surveil- 
lance satellites.  The  policy  has  also  demon- 
strated to  the  entire  world  U.S.  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  Committee  so  strongly  supports  this 
doctrine  of  nondiscriminatory  access  to  data 
that  it  has  Riven  this  concept  a  statutory 
basis.  The  Committee  feels  that  this  princi- 
ple is  fundamental  to  any  remote  sensing 
activity  and  that  it  is  a  key  component  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  interests. 

During  the  Committees  Landsat  hearing, 
the  issue  was  raised  that  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  nondiscriminatory  access  to 
data  was  not  in  the  best  interest  of  a  com- 
mercial entity  since  it  would  preclude  a  pri- 
vate operator  from  contracting  to  acquire 
specific  scenes  for  the  proprietary  use  of  a 
sole  purchaser.  The  Committee  is  sensitive 
to  this  issue  and  realizes  that  "land  remote 
sensing  for  hire"  could  have  a  potential 
marketplace  and  that  site-specific  scenes 
could  have  significant  value.  The  Commit- 
tee feels,  however,  that  the  benefits  from 
such  a  commercial  enterprise  pale  in  com- 
parison with  the  benefits  to  the  United 
States  of  maintaining  allegiance  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  nondiscriminatory  access  to  data. 
The  Committee  realizes  that  in  its  efforts  to 
promote  commercial  land  remote  sensing  ac- 
tivities, it  has  established  certain  barriers, 
in  particular  concerning  U.S.  foreign  policy 


and  national  security  concerns.  The  Com- 
mittee feels,  however,  that  these  are  reason- 
able costs  to  be  incurred  by  an  operator  and, 
although  they  might  reduce  the  profitabil- 
ity of  land  remote  sensing,  they  should  not 
impede  commercialization  of  land  remote 
sensing  activities. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  other 
issues  that  I  also  would  like  to  surface: 
First,  the  net  cost  of  the  commer- 
cialization of  Landsat  to  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

Second,  the  effect  of  commercializa- 
tion upon  the  Landsat  data  user  com- 
munity. 

I  will  address  the  latter  concern 
first.  Mr.  President,  there  is  some  con- 
cern among  the  user  community  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  commercialization  of 
Landsat  on  data  prices.  Needless  to 
say,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  assure 
the  user  community  that  commercial 
data  prices  will  not  be  higher  than 
current  Federal  data  prices.  I  am  able, 
however,  to  assure  the  user  communi- 
ty that  the  committee  went  out  of  its 
way  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
user  community.  The  Senate  bill's  em- 
phasis upon  the  importance  of  the 
marketing  of  remote  sensing  data  and 
data  continuity  is  meant  to  reflect  the 
committee's  position  that  broader 
markets  and  reliable  service— not 
higher  data  prices— are  the  keys  to  the 
successful  commercialization  of  land 
remote  sensing.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee realizes  that  the  advent  of  for- 
eign competition  should  help  restrain 
price  increases,  as  should  the  availabil- 
ity of  remote  sensing  experimental 
data  generated  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment research  and  development  activi- 
ties. Finally,  the  nondiscriminatory 
availability  of  data  provisions  included 
in  H.R.  5155  insure  equal  access  to 
data  at  standard,  published  prices  to 
all  users. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  change 
can  be  frightening,  and  potential  cost 
increases  can  be  more  frightening. 
However,  based  on  both  the  GAG  and 
OTA  reports,  it  is  clear  that  the 
demand  for  remote  sensing  data  is 
very  elastic  in  terms  of  price.  A  com- 
mercial operator,  therefore,  would 
have  to  think  twice  about  a  significant 
data  price  increase. 

Finally.  I  should  indicate  that 
during  the  Source  Evaluation  Board's 
review  of  bids,  the  final  three  bidders 
indicated  that  there  would  be  no 
major  data  price  increases  over  the 
projected  NOAA  price  increases  for 
Landsat  data.  I  would  ask  at  this  time 
that  two  tables  reflecting  NOAA's  pro- 
jected Landsat  data  prices  be  included 
fti  the  Record  to  give  Members  an  idea 
of  the  possible  price  effect  on  users  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  next  I  would  like  to 
address  the  issue  of  the  cost  of  com- 
mercialization to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
this  issue,  there  was  concern  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  commercialization 


of  the  existing  Federal  land  remote 
sensing  system  would  result  in  net  cost 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Clearly,  during  the  early  years,  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy  will  be  required  by  the 
commercial  operator.  The  exact 
amount,  however,  will  not  be  known 
until  the  final  contractual  agreement 
is  made  public.  Still,  in  its  efforts  to 
insure  a  Federal  cost  savings,  the  com- 
m.ittee  has  included  language  in  its  bill 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
cost  of  the  commercial  system  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  impor- 
tance of  a  competitive  awards  process. 
The  committee  also  requested  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
addressing  the  net  cost  effect  of  com- 
mercialization, a  copy  of  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President. 
based  on  the  information  supplied  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  average  annual  costs 
for  continuation  of  the  existing  Land- 
sat system  would  be  in  the  range  of 
$183  million  per  year.  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  Department  has  devel- 
oped the  most  advanced  remote  sens- 
ing system  in  the  world,  these  are  rea- 
sonable costs.  However,  a  good  case 
can  be  made  that  for  significantly  less 
money,  a  good  percentage  of  the  exist- 
ing capability  can  be  provided.  A  good 
case  also  can  be  made  that  the  private 
sector  alone  has  the  ability  to  expand 
the  land  remote  sensing  data  market 
to  the  point  where  it  is  commercially 
feasible.  At  present,  the  current  Fed- 
eral system  is  unable  to  generate  a  rev- 
enue base  adequate  to  offset  operating 
costs,  let  alone  spacecraft  and  launch- 
ing costs. 

.  Mr.  President,  as  noted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office's  cost  esti- 
mate, until  the  committee  is  advised  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  proposed 
contract,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  the  required  subsidy  and 
whether  there  will  be  a  savings  or  a 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  How- 
ever, based  on  the  commitment  of  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the 
aforementioned  letter  "not  to  proceed 
with  commercialization  unless  it  is  a 
good  deal  for  the  taxpayers"  and  the 
congressional  notification  require- 
ments included  in  the  Senate-reported 
version  of  H.R.  5155,  it  is  highly  un- 
likely any  contract  that  did  not  result 
in  net  cost  savings  would  be  found  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Congress,  or  this  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
indicate  that  I  support  this  legislation 
and  the  commercialization  of  land 
remote  sealing.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  time  is  right  for  increased  private 
sector  participation  in  this  area  just  as 
the  timing  was  right  for  private  sector 
participation  in  satellite  communica- 


tions years  ago.  With  this  legislation, 
we  are  providing  a  climate  for  innova- 
tion that  encourages  imagination  and 
the  enlrepeneurial  spirit  so  character- 
istic of  this  Nation.  I  support  this 
measure  and  ask  for  the  support  of  my 
fellow  Members. 
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The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Washington.  B.C..  April  5.  198-i. 
Hon.  Ernest  Hollings. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  This  letter  is  m 
response  ;o  your  concerns  regarding  the 
cost  of  commercializing  the  Land  Remote 
Sensing  Sfitellile  S.v.stem. 

Enclosed  is  a  compilation  of  the  projected 
costs  through  1997  if  the  Government  were 
to  proceed  with  the  Landsat  program  as  cur- 
rent Iv     configured.    The    figures    are     the 

upper  limits"  based  on  the  a.s.sumption  of 
four  additional  satellites  procured  in  two 
pairs.  They  do  not  include  any  receipts  from 
Landsat  data  sales  or  capital  investment 
from  the  contractor  which  would,  of  course, 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  Government.  We  be- 
lieve substantial  savings  can  be  realized 
through  use  of  less  expensive  sy.stems  built 
by  pursuing  alternative  spacecraft  and 
.sensor  options. 

With  regard  to  the  proposals  currently 
under  review  by  the  Source  Evaluation 
Board.  I  am  aware  of  the  desirability  from 
your  standpoint  of  having  more  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the  range  of  costd  to 
the  government  of  the  proposals.  Neverthe- 
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less,  I  am  gravely  concerned  that  premature 
release  of  this  information  could  jeopardize 
the  procurement  process.  Any  advantage 
provided  to  a  bidder  through  inadvertent 
disclosure  of  proprietary  information  con- 
tained in  these  proposals  could  chill  the  ne- 
gotiations yet  to  come  and  place  the  govern 
ment  at  a  disadvantage  in  its  effort  to  struc- 


ture the  mosi  favorable  deal  for  the  taxpay- 
er. 

A.s  the  Secretary  has  stated,  we  will  no: 
proceed  with  commercialization  unless  it  i.> 
a  good  deal  for  the  taxpayers.  I  want  to 
assure  you  in  the  strongest  possible  term.s 
thai  we  will  not  make  an  award  under  the 
RFP  unless  the  projected  cost   to  the  gov- 


WNDSAI  COSTS 


ernment  is  substantially  less  than  the  fig- 
ures outlined  on  the  enclosed  sheet. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance your  staff  has  provided  and  look  for- 
ward to  quick  Congressional  consideration 
and  passage  of  the  time-critical  Landsat  leg- 
islation. 

Sincerely. 

Clarence  Brown. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


GRATUITY  TO  MATTIE 
WASHINGTON 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  397)  to  pay  a 
gratuity   to   Mattie   Washington,    was 
considered,  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Res  397 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Mattie  Washington,  mother  of 
Robert  A.  Hunter,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said  sum  to  tie  considered  Inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PRIVATE  RELIEF 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  398)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Peter  Washington:  James 
A.  Washington:  Harvey  E.  Washing- 
ton: Don  Washington:  Travis  A.  Wash- 
ington: Diane  Cook;  Jacqueline 
Greene:  and  Tracey  R.  Washington 
was  considered,  and  agreed  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res  398 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Peter  Washington.  James  A. 
Washington.   Harvey   E.   Washington.   Don 


Washington.  Travis  A.  Washington,  sons  of 
Joyce  E.  Washington,  and  Diane  Cook.  Jac 
queline  Greene.  Tracey  R.  Washington, 
daughters  of  Joyce  E.  Washington,  an  em 
ployee  of  the  Architect  of  ihe  Capitol  as 
signed  to  duty  m  the  Senate  Office  Build 
ings  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to 
six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  .said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  BIRDS  OF  PREY 
CONSERVATION  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  230) 
to  designate  the  week  of  October  7. 
1984,  through  October  13,  1984  as  'Na- 
tional Birds  of  Prey  Conservation 
Week,"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  230 

Whereas  hawks,  owls,  and  other  birds  of 
prey  are  vital  ecological  components  of  the 
wildlife  communities  in  which  they  live,  and 
are  important  environmental  indicators  of 
ecosystem  qufility; 

Whereas  forty  of  the  fifty-three  species  of 
birds  of   prey    that   occur   regularly    in   the 
United  States  have  been  listed  by  one  or 
more  Stale  conservation  agencies  as  endan 
gered.  extirpated,  threatened,  or  of  concern: 

Whereas  public  attitudes  regarding  birds 
of  prey  are  changing  to  one  of  appreciation 
and  understanding:  and 

Whereas  over  a  million  Americans  are 
birdwatchers  who  regularly  observe  hawks 
and  other  birds  of  prey  every  autumn  at  mi- 
gration outlooks  located  on  major  raptor 
flyways  scattered  from  California  to  Maine, 
and  from  Minnesota  to  Florida  and  Texas: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  7.  1984.  through  October  13.  1984. 
is  designated  as  "National  Birds  of  Prey 
Conservation  Week",  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  indi- 
viduals to  ol)serve  such  a  week  by  consider- 
ing the  importance  of  birds  of  prey  in  wild- 
life communities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  LIBERATION  OF  ROME 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  240) 
relating  to  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  Rome,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  240 

Whereas,  oil  June  4.  1944.  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  Italy.  Allied  armies  comprising  mili- 
tary units  of  sixteen  sovereign  nations,  to- 
gether with  Italian  resistance  forces,  drove 
out  the  Axis  occupier  and  liberated  the 
Eternal  City: 

Whereas  the  combined  United  StatestCa- 
nadian  First  Special  Service  Force  and  at- 
tached armor  and  artillery  units  were  in  the 
forefront  of  attacking  forces  seizing  eight 
bridges  over  the  Tiber  River  in  Rome,  thus 
assuring  immediate  advance  to  the  north  by 
Allied  units: 

Whereas,  on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
this  successful  assault.  United  States  and 
Canadian  veterans  of  the  First  Special  Serv- 
ice Force  will  commemorate  that  liberation 
of  Rome  by  unveiling  a  memorial  plaque  at 
Saint  Paul's  Gate  in  that  city,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Premier  of  Italy  and  the 
mayor  of  Rome:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


ResolveU  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  ask  the  American  people 
to  take  cognizance  of  this  commemoration 
In  Rome  on  June  2  through  June  3,  1984. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


YEAR  OF  THE  OCEAN 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  257) 
to  designate  the  period  of  July  1,  1984, 
through  July  1.  1985,  as  the  "Year  of 
the  Ocean,"  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to.        -    . 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  257 

Whereas  the  oceans  are  the  major  source 
of  the  waters  on  planet  Earth  providing  an 
essential  link  in  the  chain  of  human  exist- 
ence; 

Whereas  the  ocean  environment  provides 
us  with  a  wealth  of  products  and  services 
but  is  increasingly  subject  to  stress  caused 
by  population  growth,  economic  develop- 
ment, placement  of  energy-related  facilities, 
extraction  of  mineral  resources  and  fossil 
fuels,  transportation  and  navigation,  waste 
disposal,  and  harvesting  of  living  marine  re- 
sources; 

Where«s  America  Is  the  steward  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  ocean  and  coastal  regions 
that  border  our  Nation  and  this  stewardship 
entails  a  responsibility  to  match  our  in- 
creased uses  of  marine  resources  with  an  In- 
creased vigilance  of  the  well-being  of  the 
marine  environment; 

Whereas  it  is  important  to  educate  Ameri- 
cans as  the  users  of  ocean  products  and  the 
beneficiaries  of  our  ocean  heritage,  to  the 
role  the  World  ocean  plays  in  our  lives; 

Whereas  a  'Year  of  the  Ocean"  will  be 
used  to  expand  public  awareness  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  importance  of  the  ocean  and  Its 
resources:  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
"Ocean  Day"  be  the  first  day  of  celebration 
during  the  Year  of  the  Ocean":  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatifes  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  July  1.  1984,  to 
July  1.  1985,  be  designated  "Year  of  the 
Ocean",  and  the  President  is  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  cele- 
bration with  appropriate  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  296) 
to  designate  June  14,  1984.  as  "Baltic 
Freedom   Day,"    was   considered,   or- 


dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  296 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have 
cherished  the  principles  of  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom  and  independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  Republics  have  exist- 
ed as  independent,  sovereign  nations  belong- 
ing to  and  fully  recognized  by  the  League  of 
Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics have  individual  and  separate  cultures, 
national  traditions,  and  languages  distinc- 
tively foreign  to  those  of  Russia;  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics (U.S.S.R.)  in  1940  did  illegally  seize 
and  occupy  the  Baltic  Republics  and  by 
force  incorporate  them  against  their  nation- 
al will  and  contrary  to  their  desire  for  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  into  the  U.S.S.R.: 
and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1940  has  sys- 
tematically removed  native  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  by  deporting  them  to 
Siberia  and  caused  great  masses  of  Russians 
to  relocate  in  the  Republics,  thus  threaten- 
ing the  Baltx  cultures  with  extinction:  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  imposed  upon 
the  captive  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
an  oppressive  political  system  which  has  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  democracy,  civil  lib- 
erties, and  religious  freedom:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  find  themselves  today  subjugat- 
ed by  the  U.S.S.R.,  locked  into  a  union  they 
deplore,  denied  basic  human  rights,  and  per- 
secuted for  daring  to  protest;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  stands  as  a 
champion  of  liberty,  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  national  self-determination,  human 
rights,  and  religious  freedom,  and  oppossed 
to  oppression  and  imperialism;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  international  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countries  of  the 
world,  including  those  in  Africa  and  Asia,  to 
determine  their  fates  and  be  free  of  foreign 
domination;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  the  right  to  exist  as  independent  re- 
publics separate  and  apart  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  permit  a  return  of  personal,  po- 
litical, and  religious  freedoms:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  continu- 
ing desire  and  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  lAtvia,  and  Estonia  for  freedom 
and  independence  from  the  domination  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  deplores  the  refusal  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  and  to  yield  to  their  right- 
ful demands  for  independence  from  foreign 
domination  and  oppression  and  that  the 
fourteenth  day  of  June  1984.  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  miiss  deportation  of  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  in  1941.  be  designated 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day"  as  a  symbol  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  people  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  enslaved  Baltic  people 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation for  the  observance  of  Baltic  Free- 
dom Day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  ICE  CREAM  MONTH 
AND  NATIONAL  ICE  CREAM  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  298) 
to  proclaim  the  month  of  July  1984  as 
■National  Ice  Cream  Month"  and  July 
15,  1984,  as  "National  Ice  Cream  Day," 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  298 

Whereas  ice  cream  is  a  nutritious  and 
wholesome  food  enjoyed  by  over  90  per 
centum  of  the  people  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  ice  cream  industry  with  ap- 
proximately $3,500,000,000  in  annual  sales 
provides  jobs  for  thousands  of  citizens  and 
uses  nearly  .10  per  centum  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced by  the  United  States  dairy  farmers, 
thereby  contributing  substantially  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  Nation's  dairy  in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas  ice  cream  enjoys  a  reputation  as 
the  perfect  dessert  and  snack  food,  and  over 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  million  gal- 
lons of  ice  cream  were  consumed  in  the 
United  States  in  1983;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  July  1984.  is 
hereby  proclaimed  as  "National  Ice  Cream 
Month",  and  July  15,  1984.  as  "National  Ice 
Cream  Day",  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  Slates 
to  observe  ice  cream  month  and  ice  cream 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  SEWING  MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  302) 
to  designate  the  month  of  September 
1984  as  National  Sewing  Month."  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  302 

Whereas  the  sewing  industry  annually 
honors  the  approximately  fifty  million 
people  who  sew  at  home  and  the  approxi- 
mately forty  million  people  who  sew  at  least 
part  of  their  wardrobe: 

Whereas  the  home  sewing  industry  gener- 
ates over  $3,500,000,000  annually  for  the 
economy  of  the  United  States:  and 
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Whereas  innumerable  careers  in  fashion, 
retail  merchandising,  design,  patternmak 
ing.  and  textiles  have  had  their  genesis  in 
the  home  and  in  elementary  school  home 
economics  classes.  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  o,l  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  oi  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
September  1984  is  designated  National 
Sewing  Month"  The  President  is  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
month  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ar 
tivities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AND 
AWARE- 


NATIONAL  DRUNK 

DRUGGED      DRIVING 
NESS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  303) 
to  designate  the  week  of  December  9, 
1984  through  December  15.  1984,  as 
'National  Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving 
Awareness  Week."  was  considered,  or 
dered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  303 

Whereas  traffic  accidents  cause  more  vio- 
lent deaths  in  the  United  States  than  any 
other  cause,  approximately  forty-two  thou- 
sand in  1983: 

Whereas  traffic  accidents  cause  thousands 
of  serious  injuries  in  the  United  States  each 
year; 

Whereas  more  than  65  per  centum  of  driv- 
ers killed  in  single  vehicle  collisions  and 
over  50  per  centum  of  all  drivers  fatally  in- 
jured have  blood  alcohol  concentrations 
above  the  legal  limit: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral has  reported  that  life  expectancy  has 
risen  for  every  age  group  over  the  past  sev- 
enty-five years  except  for  Americans  fifteen 
to  twenty-four  years  old.  whose  death  rate, 
the  leading  cause  of  which  is  drunk  driving, 
is  higher  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago; 

Whereas  the  total  societal  cost  of  drunk 
driving      has     been      estimated      at      over 
$24,000,000,000  per  year,  which  does  not  in 
elude  the  human  suffering  that  can  never 
be  measured: 

Whereas  there  are  increasing  reports  of 
driving  after  drug  use  and  accidents  involv- 
ing drivers  who  have  used  marihuana  or 
other  illegal  drugs: 

Whereas  driving  after  the  use  of  thera- 
peutic drugs,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  alcohol,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  phy- 
sician, pharmacist,  or  manufacturer,  may 
create  a  safety  hazard  on  the  roads; 

Whereas  more  research  is  needed  on  the 
effect  of  drugs  either  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  alcohol,  on  driving  ability  and  the 
incidence  of  traffic  accidents: 

Whereas  an  increased  public  awareness  of 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  of  drugged  driv- 
ing may  warn  drug  users  to  refrain  from 
driving  and  may  stimulate  interest  in  in- 
creasing necessary  research  on  the  effect  of 
drugs  on  driving  ability  and  the  incidence  of 
traffic  accidents: 


Whereas  tt.e  public,  particularly  through 
the  work  of  citizens  groups,  is  demanding  ,i 
.solution  to  the  problem  of  drunk  and 
drugged  driving: 

Whereas  tfie  Presidential  Commission  on 
Drunk  Dm  ng  appointed  to  heighten 
public  awarene.s.s  and  stimulate  the  pursuit 
of  solutions,  has  provided  Mtal  recommen- 
dations for  remedies  for  the  problem  of 
drunk  driving. 

Whereas  m;in>  Stales  have  appointed  task 
forces  to  tx  imine  existing  drunk  driving 
programs  and  make  recommendations  for  a 
renewed,  comprehensive  approach,  and  in 
many  cases  their  recommendations  are  lead- 
ing to  enactment  of  new  laws,  along  with 
stricter  enfor  -ement: 

Whereas  tie  best  defense  against  the 
drunk  or  druuged  druer  is  the  use  cf  safety 
belts  and  greiiter  safety  belt  usage  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  survivors  of  traffic  ac- 
cidents: 

Whereas  ari  increase  in  the  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  of  drunk  and  drugged 
driving  may  contribute  to  a  change  in  soci- 
ety's attitude  toward  the  drunk  or  drugged 
druer  and  help  to  sustain  current  efforts  to 
de\elop  comprehensive  .solutions  at  the 
State  and  local  levels; 

Whereas  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
holiday  period  with  more  drivers  on  the 
roads  and  an  increased  number  of  social 
functions,  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
to  focus  natisnal  attention  on  this  critical 
problem: 

Whereas  designation  of  National  Drunk 
and  Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week  in 
1982  and  1983  stimulated  many  activities 
and  program.'  by  groups  in  both  the  private 
and  public  stctors  aimed  at  curbing  drunk 
and  drugged  driving  In  the  high-risk  Christ 
mas  and  New  Year  holiday  period  and 
thereafter: 

Whereas  over  the  last  three  years  the 
number  of  traffic  fatalities  over  each  of  the 
three-day  New  Year  holidays  has  decreased 
from  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  deaths 
in  1981.  to  wo  hundred  and  eighty-two 
deaths  in  1982.  to  two  hundred  and  seventy 
four  deaths  in  1983.  the  lowest  number  since 
1949:  and 

Whereas  tie  activities  and  programs 
during  National  Drunk  and  Drugged  Driv 
ing  Awareness  Week  in  1982  and  1983 
heightened  the  awareness  of  the  American 
public  to  the  danger  of  drunk  and  drugged 
driving  and  cantributed  to  the  decrease  in 
traffic  fatalities:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
Decemljer  9.  1984.  through  December  15, 
1984.  is  designated  as  National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driv  ng  Awareness  Week  "  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  Stater  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsidt  r  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  APPOINTMENT  OF 
ADDITIONAL  CONFEREES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  request  which  I  am  now  prepared  to 
put,  that  additional  conferees  be 
added  for  the  conference  on  H.R.  4170 


as  follows:  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  Senatoi^  be  added 
as  conferees  to  H.R.  4170,  the  Omni- 
bus Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
solely  for  consideration  of  title  V  of 
Division  B  of  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendments:  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GREAT  DISMAL  SWAMP,  MINNE- 
SOTA VALLEY  AND  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO BAY  NATIONAL  WILD- 
LIFE REFUGES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  on  H.R. 
1723  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  Minnesota 
Valley,  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  2,  3. 
4.  5.  and  6  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1723)  entitled 

An  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp.  Minnesota  Valley,  and  San 
Franci.sco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuges.". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7  to 
the  aforesaid  bill  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  expended;  and  on  page 
3.  after  line  2.  insert: 

SEC.  4.  PAYMENT  OF  COSTS  FOR  TEMPORARY 
CARE  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS  PENDING  DISPO- 
SITION OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

Section  6(d)  of  the  Lacey  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981  (16  U.S.C.  3375(d))  and  sec- 
tion 11(d)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  (16  use.  1540(d))  are  each  amended— 

( 1 )  by  amending  the  subsection  side  head- 
ing to  read  as  follows:  "Rewards  and  Cer- 
tain Incidental  Expenses.—":  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  reward"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  comma: 

(B)  by  inserting  "(Da  reward  "  immediate- 
ly t)efore  "to  any  person":  and 

(C)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  the  following;  ".  and  (2)  the  reasona- 
ble and  necessary  costs  incurred  by  any 
person  in  providing  temporary  care  for  any 
fish,  wildlife,  or  plant  pending  the  disposi- 
tion of  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding  al- 
leging a  violation  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
that  fish,  wildlife,  or  plant". 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  greatly  pleased  that  we  will 
today  enact  H.R.  1723,  a  bill  which  in 
part  reauthorizes  the  Minnesota 
Valley  National  Wildlife  Refuge  of  my 
State.  The  area  extends  from  Fort 
Snelling  State  Park  in  the  southern 
suburbs  of  Minneapolis,  upstream  to 
Carver  Rapids  near  Jordan  and  pro- 
vides habitat  for  a  large  number  of  mi- 
gratory waterfowl,  fish  and  other  wild- 
life. 


The  vadley's  location  in  a  metropoli- 
tan area  increases  its  value  as  an  edu- 
cational and  recreational  area.  The 
visitor's  center,  which  will  be  located 
in  Bloomington,  will  attract  between 
500,000  and  750.000  visitors  a  year— a 
major  boost  to  the  tourism  industry  in 
the  metro  area. 

The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  reauthorization  of  the 
refuge  on  April  19,  1983.  The  House 
bill  is  a  3-year  authorization,  increas- 
ing the  funding  levels  for  inflation: 
$24.9  million  for  land  acquisition  and 
$9.8  million  for  the  visitor's  center. 
When  the  bill  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  m  1983,  a  number  of  improve- 
ments were  made.  They  reflected  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  Friends  of  the 
Minnesota  Valley,  the  Audubon  Socie- 
ty, and  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  his  staff  for  their  assistance  in  the 
modifications  made  to  the  House  bill. 
Let  me  review  for  the  Senate  the 
changes  that  have  been  made. 

The  first  makes  the  funding  authori- 
zation permanent  rather  than  the  3- 
year  extension  in  the  House  bill.  De- 
spite the  authorization  of  the  project 
in  1976,  we  have  had  little  success  in 
getting  money  actually  appropriated 
to  be  spent.  The  uncertain  schedule 
for  appropriations  make  it  vital  to 
keep  the  authorization  in  force  until 
the  refuge  is  completed. 

We  also  increased  the  refuge  area 
from  9,300  acres  to  12,400  acres,  with  a 
slight  increase  in  funding  to  allow  for 
purchase  of  the  additional  land,  much 
of  which  is  already  held  by  State  or 
local  governments.  Since  the  original 
authoritation,  a  master  plan  for  the 
Minnesota  Valley  Refuge  had  been 
completed  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  This  plan  suggest- 
ed a  total  land  area  of  about  12,400 
acres. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
bill  will  include  a  provision  allowing 
for  donation  of  land  for  the  refuge. 
Current  policy  at  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment requires  that  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  minimize  the  Federal  role 
in  management  programs  like  this 
refuge.  Under  this  policy.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  is  negotiating  cooperative 
agreements  with  local  governments  to 
manage  the  lands  within  the  refuge 
where  title  is  held  by  State  or  local 
government. 

If  the  State  or  a  local  government 
wanted  to  donate  the  land  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  instead  of  signing  a 
cooperative  agreement.  Interior  might 
actually  refuse  the  donation.  That's 
wrong.  We're  not  going  to  ask  for  com- 
pensation to  local  government  that 
want  to  donate  land,  but  we  should  re- 
quire that  Interior  accept  any  dona- 
tion within  the  boundaries  of  the 
refuge,  if  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  legislation  and  an  immensely 


beneficial  public  undertaking  which 
will  enrich  the  lives  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  over  the  years.  I 
tommend  the  thoughtful  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  and  thank  Senator 
Chafee.  in  particular,  for  producing 
such  important  legislation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Senate  concurred  in  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INDIAN  FINANCING  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  inquire  now  if 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
prepared  to  go  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2614.  which  is  Calendar  Order  No. 
892. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  ask  that  the  Chair  now  lay 
before  the  Senate  S.  2614. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  ;5tated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2614)  to  amend  the  Indian  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  with 
amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  strike  lines  6  and  7  and 
through  line  4  of  page  2  and  insert;  Section 
101  of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974  (25 
U.S.C.  1461 1  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"who  are  not  members  of  or  eligible  for 
membership  in  an  organization  which  is 
making  loan.s  to  its  members.  " 

Sec  3.  Section  105  of  the  Indian  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1974  ('25  U.S.C.  1465)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "United  States;  Provided. 
That  proceedings  pursuant  to  this  sentence 
shall  be  effective  only  after  following  the 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  July  1. 
1932  (47  Stat.  564.  25  U.S.C.  386a)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    United  Stales '. 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  Sec.  3"  and 
insert  "Sec.  4". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  "$200,000'"  and 
.insert  ""$250  000  ". 

On  page  4.  line  13.  strike  "Sec  4  "  and 
insert  "Sec  5". 

On  page  5,  line  13,  strike  Sec  5."  and 
insert  "Sec  6". 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Financing 
Act  Amendments  of  1984  ". 


INDIAN  revolving  LOAN  FUND 

Sec  2.  Section  101  of  the  Indian  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1461)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "who  are  not  members  of  or 
eligible  for  membership  in  an  organization 
which  is  making  loans  to  its  members. " 

Sec  3.  Section  105  of  the  Indian  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1465)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "United  States:  Provided, 
That  proceedings  pursuant  to  this  sentence 
shall  be  effective  only  after  following  the 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  July  1. 
1932  (47  Stat.  564.  25  U.S.C.  386a)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "United  States". 

LOAN  guaranty  AND  INSURANCE 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Indian  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1481)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "who  are  not  members 
of  or  eligible  for  membership  in  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  making  loans  to  its  members", 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence;  "The  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  to  the 
fulfillment  of  any  obligation  incurred  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  loans  guaran- 
teed or  insured  under  this  title.". 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  Indian  Financing 
Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1484)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$100,000"  in  the 
fourth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$250,000", 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  sentence 
after  the  first  sentence;  "The  Secretary 
shall  review  each  loan  application  individ- 
ually and  independently  from  the  lender."'. 

(3)  by  striking  out  "The  application"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  such  section  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof 

"(a)  The  application",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

"(b)  Once  a  loan  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  and  the  lender  shall 
maintain  close  supervision  and  management 
of  the  loan  until  the  loan  is  liquidated.  In 
order  to  enhance  the  success  of  Indian  busi- 
nesses and  to  facilitate  control  of  losses,  the 
Secretary  shall  adopt  sound  credit  proce- 
dures in  order  to— 

"(1)  Identify  and  predict  problem  situa- 
tions before  such  situations  occur,  and 

"  (2)  ensure  that  losses  are  minimized". 

(c)  Section  211  of  the  Indian  Financing 
Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  14911  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section;  Provided.  That  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall  be 
effective  only  after  following  the  procedure 
prescribed  by  the  Act  of  July  1,  1932  (47 
Stat.  564.  25  U.S.C.  386a) '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  ". 

(d)  Section  217  of  the  Indian  Financing 
Act  of  19';4  (25  U.S.C.  1497)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sub.section; 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  for  deposit  into  the 
fund  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  ful- 
fill obligations  with  respect  to  lo.sses  on 
loans  guaranteed  or  insured  under  this 
title.". 

INTEREST  SUBSIDIES 

Sec  5  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Indian  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1511)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  The  Secretary"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  The  Secre- 
tary", and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new"  subsection: 
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••(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  the  fulfillment 
of  any  contractual  obllKation  which  the  Sec- 
retary incurs  for  the  payment  of  any  inter- 
est subsidy  authorized  under  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  Indian  Financing 
Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C  1512)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  302.  (ai  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  making  in- 
terest payments  authorized  under  thi.s  title 
with  respect  to  any  loan  made  before  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1984. 

■■(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  an  amount  which  does  not 
exceed  $5,500,000  for  purposes  of  making  in- 
terest payments  authorized  under  thi.s  title 
with  respect  to  any  loan  made  after  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1984.'. 

FUNDING  or  CONTRACTS  FOR  MANAGEMENT  AND 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  6  Section  503  of  the  Indian  Financ 
ing  Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1543)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'not  to  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  any  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  section  502  of  this  title' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'any  amounts 
in  the  Indian  Loan  Guaranty  and  Insurance 
Fund  which  were  collected  and  deposited 
into  such  Fund  pursuant  to  section  202  of 
this  Acf. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reported 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3172 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  in  the 
nature  of  technical  amendments  and  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  they  l)e 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Andrews,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  3172. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  page  5.  line  15  strike:  not  to  exceed  5 
per  centum  of  any  funds  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  502  of  this 
title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  any 
amounts  in  the  Indian  Loan  Guarainty  and 
Insurance  Fund  which  were  collected  and 
deposited  into  such  Fund  pursuant  to  section 
202  of  this  Act.' 

And  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  •the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  any  funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  1512  of  this 
title.'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 


fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title." 
Technical  Amendments  to  S.  2614: 
At  page  4.  line  9.  strike    •for  deposit  into 
the  fund'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■begin- 
ning in  Fiscal  year  1985^. 

At  page  4.  insert  al  the  end  of  line  11.  •All 
collections  and  appropriations  shall  remain 
until  expended.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3172)  was 
agreed  to.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2614 

Be  it  enacli-d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlatiies  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thi.s 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Indian  Financing 
Act  Amendments  of  1984  ". 

INDIAM  REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND 

Sec  2.  Section  101  of  the  Indian  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1461)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'who  are  not  members  of  or 
eligible  for  membership  in  an  organiz;ation 
which  is  maki.ng  loans  to  its  members.' 

Sec.  3.  Section  105  of  the  Indian  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1465)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  United  States:  Provided. 
That  proceedings  pursuant  to  this  sentence 
shall  be  effective  only  after  following  the 
procedure  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  July  1. 
1932  (47  Stat.  564.  25  U.S.C.  386a) '  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'United  States^. 

LOAN  GUARANTY  AND  INSURANCE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Indian  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1481)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  who  are  not  members 
of  or  eligible  for  membership  in  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  making  loans  to  its  members", 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  •The  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  to  the 
fulfillment  of  any  obligation  incurred  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  loans  guaran- 
teed or  insured  under  this  title.  ". 

lb)  Section  204  of  the  Indian  Financing 
Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1484)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "SIOO.OOO'^  in  the 
fourth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   $250,000  ". 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  sentence 
after  the  firs-t  sentence:  'The  Secretary 
shall  review  each  loan  application  individ- 
ually and  independently  from  the  lender.". 

(3)  by  striking  out  'The  application^'  in 
the  first  sentence  of  such  section  and  insert- 
ing in  thereof    (a)  The  application",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■•(b)  Once  a  loan  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  and  the  lender  shall 
maintain  close  supervision  and  management 
of  the  loan  until  the  loan  is  liquidated.  In 
order  to  enhance  the  success  of  Indian  busi- 
nesses and  to  lacilitate  control  of  losses,  the 
Secretary  shall  adopt  sound  credit  proce- 
dures in  order  to— 

■■(1)  id!ntif>  and  predict  problem  situa- 
tions l)efore  such  situations  occur,  and 

••(2)  ensure  that  losses  are  minimized. •'. 


(c)  Section  211  of  the  Indian  Financing 
Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1491)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'section:  Provided.  That  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall  be 
effective  only  after  following  the  procedure 
prescribed  by  the  Act  of  July  1.  1932  (47 
Stat.  564,  25  U.S.C.  386a) "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'section^. 

(d)  Section  217  of  the  Indian  Financing 
Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1497)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■•(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1985  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fulfill  obligations  with  respect  to  losses  on 
loans  guaranteed  or  insured  under  this  title. 
All  collections  and  appropriations  shall 
remain  until  expended.". 

INTEREST  SUBSIDIES 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Indian  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1511)  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  The  Secre- 
tary', and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  the  fulfillment 
of  any  contractual  obligation  which  the  Sec- 
retary incurs  for  the  payment  of  any  inter- 
est subsidy  authorized  under  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  Indian  Financing 
Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1512)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec  302.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  making  in- 
terest payments  authorized  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  any  loan  made  before  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1984. 

•■(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  an  amount  which  does  not 
exceed  $5,500,000  for  purposes  of  making  in- 
terest payments  authorized  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  any  loan  made  after  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1984. '•. 

FUNDING  or  CONTRACTS  FOR  MANAGEMENT  AND 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  6.  Section  503  of  the  Indian  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1543)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  use  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  any 
funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  section  1512  of  this  title."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


1149,  it  be  held  at  the  desk  pending 
further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


H.R.  1149  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  next  request  I  am 
about  to  make  appears  to  be  cleared 
by  the  minority  leader,  and  I  will  state 
it  now  for  his  consideration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  316,  directing  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  make 
corrections  in  the  enrollment  of  H.R. 


JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  DIS- 
CHARGED PROM  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3221 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  3221,  relief  of 
Harvey  Ward,  and  that  it  be  placed  on 
the  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  POSITIONS  IN 
GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  minority  leader  that  if  he  does  not 
object,  I  will  ask  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5517. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  5517)  to  amend  title  31, 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  certain 
additional  experts  and  consultants  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  to  provide  for 
certain  actditional  positions  within  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Senior  Executive 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYF.D.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  oti  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  TESTIMONY  BY 
REY  POST 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution,  for  myself 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  400)  authorizing  tes- 
timony of  Rey  Post  in  the  case  of  State  of 
Vermont  ?.  Cram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Rey 
Post,  Vermont  staff  director  for  Sena- 
tor Staftoro,  has  been  subpoenaed  to 
testify  as  a  witness  in  a  prosecution  by 


Vermont  authorities  of  a  demonstra- 
tor who  took  part  in  the  occupation  of 
Senator  Stafford's  Winooski.  Vt., 
office,  in  late  March  1984.  The  defend- 
ant was  part  of  a  group  which  occu- 
pied the  Senator's  State  office  over 
the  course  of  a  weekend  and  refused  to 
leave  when  requested  to  do  so  by  Mr. 
Post  and  the  owner  of  the  building. 
The  resolution  would  authorize  Mr. 
Post's  testimony  in  this  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  400)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

s.  Res.  400 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  State  of  Vermont 
V.  Stephen  Cram,  Case  No.  1365-4-84CNCR. 
which  is  pending  in  the  Vermont  District 
Court,  a  subpoena  jias  been  issued  for  the 
testimony  of  Rey  Post,  the  Vermont  Staff 
Director  for  Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony. 
documents,  papers,  and  records  under  the 
control  of  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
are  needful  for  use  in  any  court  for  the  pro- 
motion of  justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such 
action  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of 
justice  consistently  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Rey  Post  is  authorized  to 
appear  and  to  testify  in  the  case  of  State  of 
Vermont  v.  Stephen  Cram. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  the  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  minority  leader  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  adjourn  today  instead  of  recessing, 
assuming  that  we  can  obtain  the  usual 
so-called  boilerplate  language.  I  in- 
quire of  the  minority  leader  if  he  has  a 
copy  of  that  language,  which  has  been 
prepared  by  my  staff  and  submitted  to 
his  staff. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  request  in  my  hand,  and  I 
am  reading  it.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  reconvenes  on 
Monday  next,  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal be  dispensed  with;  that  no  resolu- 
tion come  over  under  the  rule;  that 
the  call  of  the  calendar  be  dispensed 
with;  th^t  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  there  be  a  special  order  in  favor 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, to  be  followed  by  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  12  noon, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  10 
minutes  each;  provided,  further,  that 
the  morning  hour  be  deemed  to  have 
expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  11  A.M.  MONDAY  NEXT; 
ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Executive  Calendar  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  has  a  number  of  items  that  are 
cleared  for  action  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  will  identify  those  items  for  the 
consideration  of  the  minority  leader.  I 
have  an  idea  that  our  two  calendars  do 
not  match  for  clearances,  but  perhaps 
he  can  identify  the  items  he  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  by  unanimous 
consent. 

First,  I  refer  to  treaties.  Calendar 
Nos.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  and  23, 
which  appear  on  pages  1  and  2  of  the 
section  of  the  Executive  Calendar 
under  "Treaties." 

I  am  also  clear  on  this  side  to  consid- 
er by  unanimous  consent  the  nomina- 
tions under  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  National  Science 
Foundation,  Harry  S.  Truman  Schol- 
arship Foundation,  ACTION  Agency, 
and  Department  of  State,  appearing 
on  page  5,  being  Calendar  Nos.  632, 
633,  634,  635,  636,  and  637,  as  well  as 
the  nomination  under  Department  of 
State  on  page  6,  which  is  Calendar  No. 
638. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  under  the  Judi- 
ciary, under  the  heading  of  "New  Re- 
ports," all  the  items  on  page  6,  which 
are  Calendar  Nos.  639,  640,  641,  642, 
and  643,  and  the  nominations  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  in  the  Foreign 
Service,  on  page  7. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  side, 
I  say  regretfully  to  the  majority 
leader,  is  not  ready  to  proceed  at  this 
moment  on  any  of  the  matters  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Calendar  Nos.  636  and  639. 

It  may  be  that  later  today  I  can 
obtain  clearance  on  this  side  with  re- 
spect to  some  or  all  of  the  other  items. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  event,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
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purpose  of  considering  nominations 
numbered  636  and  639. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Weston  Adams,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Malawi. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Weston  Adams,  the  Presi- 
dent's nominee  for  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Republic  of 
Malawi. 

Mr.  Adams,  a  man  whom  I  hold  in 
high  esteem  and  with  whom  I  am  per- 
sonally well  acquainted,  has  served  his 
country  with  honor  and  distinction 
throughout  his  career.  He  has  served 
as  an  associate  counsel  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  He  has  been 
elected  to  the  South  Carolina  Hou.se 
of  Representatives,  where  he  derrion- 
strated  himself  to  be  a  highly  capable 
and  dedicated  public  servant.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  appointed  Mr.  Adams  as 
a  special  ambassador  to  the  Presiden- 
tial delegation  to  the  inauguration  of 
President  Salvador  Jorge  Blanco  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  Presi- 
dent has  also  named  him  to  the  U.S. 
National  Committee  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational.  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization. 

Mr.  Adams  has  traveled  extensively 
throughout  Africa,  Europe,  and  Latin 
America.  He  has  accumulated  a  signifi- 
cant library  and  studies  in  detail  the 
countries  and  peoples  of  the  African 
continent.  He  has  often  participated 
as  a  guest  speaker  on  subjects  relating 
to  Africa  at  seminars  and  conferences. 
This  diverse  background  amply  dem- 
onstrates the  appropriate  qualifica- 
tions and  commendable  abilities  which 
Mr.  Adams  possesses  for  assuming  this 
new  important  post.  He  is.  without 
question,  an  exceptional  individual 
ideally  qualified  to  undertake  the  posi 
tion  for  which  he  has  been  nominated. 
He  will,  I  am  confident,  effectively  ar 
ticulate  and  protect  the  interests  of 
our  country  while  serving  overseas. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
promptly  confirm  his  nomination  so 
that  he  may  begin  to  dispatch  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  new  office  with 
characteristic  enthusiasm  and  dedica- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Weston 
Adams,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Republic  of  Malawi? 


THE  JUDICIARY 
The  bill  cerk  read  the  nomination 
of   Jean    Galloway    Bissell,    of   South 
Carolina,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for 
the  Federal  circuit. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  Mrs.  Jean  Gal- 
loway Bissell,  who  has  been  nominated 
by  President  Reagan  to  be  a  U.S.  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  Federal  circuit. 

Mrs.  Bissell  is  a  native  of  Due  West. 
S.C.  and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  Law  School.  Mrs. 
Bissell  graduated  magna  cum  laude 
from  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
While  in  law  school,  she  served  as  the 
associate  editor  and  business  manager 
of  the  South  Carolina  Law  Review, 
and  was  ele<  ted  to  Order  of  Wig  and 
Robe.  Mrs.  Bissell  also  graduated 
magna  cum  laude  from  law  school. 

Mrs.  Bissell  began  her  law  career  in 
1958  as  an  a.ssociate  member  in  the 
firm  of  Hayn.sworth.  Perry.  Bryant. 
Marion  &  Johnstone  in  Greenville. 
S.C.  In  1965  she  became  a  partner  in 
this  law  firm  and  served  in  that  capac- 
ity for  approximately  6  years.  In  1971 
she  became  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  McKay.  Sherrill,  Walker.  Townsend 
&  Wilkins.  From  1976  until  the 
present  time.  Mrs.  Bissell  has  been  the 
general  counsel  for  the  South  Caroli- 
na National  Corp..  and  the  South 
Carolina  National  Bank  of  Columbia. 
During  this  period,  she  hius  also  served 
as  the  senior  vice  president  and  execu- 
tive vice  president  for  the  South  Caro- 
lina National  Corp.  She  presently 
serves  in  thf  capacity  of  vice  chairman 
and  chief  admmistrativt  officer  for 
this  organi/.ation  and  has  done  so 
since  1981. 

Mrs.  Bissell  has  participated  in  a 
number  of  legal  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. The  following  are  but  a  few  of 
those  she  has  been  involvt-d  in; 

Chairman  and  Mtmbtr  ot  Corporatf 
Coun.sel  Commillti'.  Fconomics  of  Praclirf 
Srrlion  of  the  American  Bar  A.s.soriation: 

Member  of  Corporale  Counsel  Commit  lee. 
Corporation  Banking  and  Tax  SiTlion. 
South  Carolina  Bar: 

Chairman.  ConlinuinK  Let;al  Education 
Committee  of  the  South  Carolina  Bar; 

Secretary  and  Member.  South  Carolina 
Bar  Commi.ssion  on  Conlinuin«  Lawyer 
Competence; 

Fellovk.  American  Colltue  of  Tax  Coun.sel. 

Member.  Greater  Columbia  Community 
Relalion.s  Council  Board; 

Member,  South  Carolina  Public  Service 
Commi.s.sion  Merit  Selection  Panel: 

Vice  President  and  Regional  Director 
American  Library  Trustees  A.-isocialion; 


Chairman.  Fine  Art  Committee.  Greater 
Greenville  Chamber  of  Commerce:  and 

Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Columbia  Estate 
Planning  Council. 

In  addition  to  her  work  with  these 
organizations.  Mrs.  Bissell  has  found 
time  to  write  such  articles  as  "Merg- 
ers, Consolidations,  and  Asset  Sales" 
for  the  South  Carolina  Law  Review; 
"A  Fresh  Look  at  Elstate  Planning  in 
View  of  the  Pension  Reform  Legisla- 
tion" for  the  Journal  of  Taxation:  and 
•Malpractice  Insurance  Coverage  for 
Members  of  the  Estate  Planning 
Team"  for  the  Eleventh  Annual  Insti- 
tute of  Estate  Planning. 

Mrs.  Bissell  is  well  known  and  re- 
spected for  her  sound  legal  judgment, 
as  well  as  for  her  dedication  to  com- 
munity and  civic  activities.  She  pos- 
sesses the  judicial  temperament,  integ- 
rity, and  experience  required  of  a 
nominee  for  the  Federal  circuit.  I  am 
most  pleased  she  has  been  nominated 
for  this  position,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  she  will  be  an  asset  to  the  judicial 
system. 

Mrs.  Bissell  is  the  first  woman  from 
South  Carolina  to  be  nominated  for  a 
Federal  judgeship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Reagan  Chooses  Biss- 
ell." which  appeared  in  the  "State," 
South  Carolina's  largest  newspaper  on 
June  4.  1984,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reagan  Chooses  Bissell 
President   Reagan  made  a   fine  choice  in 
nominating   Mrs.  Jean  Galloway   Bis.sell  of 
Columbia  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit  in  Washington.  D.C. 

We  hope  that  the  U.S.  Senatw  will  confirm 
her  promptly.  If  .so.  she  will  be  the  first 
woman  from  South  Carolina  to  become  a 
federal  judge. 

The  precedent  is  not  the  reason  for  her 
confirmation,  however,  she  is  well  qualified. 
She  ha-s  practiced  busine.ss  law  since  she  wa.s 
graduated  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  Uw  school  in  1958  In  college  she 
wa-s  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She  was  as- 
sociated with  prestigious  law  firms  in 
Greenville  and  Columbia. 

Mrs  Bissell  is  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  for  S.C.  National  Corp..  and  execu- 
tive vice  presidenl.  general  coun.sel  and  di 
rector  of  administration  for  S.C.  National 
Bank,  for  ^^hlch  she  has  worked  since  1975. 
The  court  to  which  she  has  been  nominat- 
ed is  a  new  one.  created  two  years  ago  by 
Congres.s  o  hear  appeals  from  cases  from 
federal  courts  in  the  Wa.shington  area.  In- 
cluded are  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Cusroms  and  Copyright  Ap- 
peals There  are  12  judges  on  the  court, 
vihich  is  below  only  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Mrs.  Bissell  has  the  professional  qualifica- 
tions, the  temperament,  the  intellect  and 
dedication  to  the  law  which  out.standing 
iudgos  po.s.sess.  She  will  serve  the  country 
well. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  this  morning  to  join  my  senior  col- 
league. Mr.  Thurmond,  to  support  the 
confirmation  of  Jean  Galloway  Bissell 


to  be  U.S.  Circuit  Court  Judge  for  the 
Federal  Circuit.  She  is  a  very  distin- 
guished attorney  and  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  South  Carolina.  In  addition  she 
is  a  notable  first.  Not  only  is  she  the 
first  South  Carolinian  to  be  appointed 
to  this  court:  she  is  the  first  woman 
South  Carolinian  to  be  appointed  to 
any  Federal  court. 

Her  appointment  and  approval  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  gives  me 
pleasure  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  them  is  because  of  her 
father,  the  late  Bob  Galloway,  Sr. 
Over  35  years  ago,  Mr.  President, 
when  this  Senator  was  just  beginning 
his  career  in  public  office.  I  was  be- 
friended by  -Captain  Bob."  I  was 
newly  elected  to  the  South  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives  and  had  the 
very  good  fortune  to  be  Bob's  desk 
mate.  Over  the  years  since,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  had  the  pleasure  and 
honor  to  serve  in  various  legislative 
bodies  with  many  distinguished  men 
and  women.  High  on  that  list  is  Cap- 
tain Bob.  He  was  a  man  of  high  integ- 
rity and  sound  judgment  whose  opin- 
ion on  many  subjects  was  eagerly 
sought.  His  daughter,  the  woman 
before  the  Senate  today  for  confirma- 
tion to  high  judicial  office,  has  inher- 
ited those  outstanding  qualities  exem- 
plified by  her  father.  And,  she  has.  in 
her  own  right,  earned  the  respect  and 
■  admiration  of  South  Carolinians  from 
all  walks  of  life.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  pride  I  know  her  father,  and  my 
friend,  would  display,  if  he  were  here 
today. 

We  in  South  Carolina  are  very 
pleased  with  this  prospective  addition 
to  the  Federal  bench.  Jean  Bissell  fol- 
lows the  very  high  traditions  of  excel- 
lence our  Federal  judiciary  exemplifies 
and  to  which  we  in  South  Carolina 
have  become  routinely  accustomed.  I 
share  the  confidence  of  many  South 
Carolinians  that  Jean  Galloway  Bissel 
will  similarly  distinguish  herself. 

Jean  Galloway  Bissell  was  bom  in 
Due  West,  S.C.  on  June  9.  1936.  She 
attended  Erskine  College  in  her  home- 
town and  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  with  a  B.S. 
degree  in  1956  and  from  the  universi- 
ty's law  school  in  1958.  Both  of  her  de- 
grees w«re  awarded  magna  cum  laude. 
As  a  law  student  she  was  an  editor  of 
the  law  review  and  chief  justice  of  the 
Order  of  Wig  and  Robe  which  distin- 
guishes her  as  the  No.  1  student  in  her 
graduating  class.  She  has  practiced 
with  distinguished  law  firms  in  Green- 
ville and  Columbia  and  was  a  partner 
in  both.  Beginning  in  1976  she  has 
been  associated  with  the  South  Caroli- 
na National  Corp.  and  the  South  Caro- 
lina National  Bank  in  various  execu- 
tive capacities  from  general  counsel,  to 
senior  vice  president,  to  executive  vice 
p.resident,  to  vice  chairman  and  chief 
administrative  officer,  to  director,  the 
position  in  which  she  currently  serves. 


She  has  involved  herself  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  bar  associations  from  the 
national  to  the  local  level.  She  has 
been  very  active  in  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  served  as  chairman 
and  member  of  the  corporate  counsel 
committee,  economics  and  practice 
section,  to  name  one  activity.  She  was 
chairman  of  the  continuing  legal  edu- 
cation committee  of  the  South  Caroli- 
na bar.  She  has  served  as  a  Presiden- 
tial appointee  to  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Judge  Nominating  Commission.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  professional 
memberships  and  activities  in  which 
she  has  participated.  The  long  list  con- 
tinued in  her  biographical  information 
will  give  you  the  full  range  of  her 
many  activities.  It  is  most  impressive. 

Aside  from  career  and  professional 
activities,  Jean  has  found  time  to  con- 
tribute heavily  to  civic  and  charitable 
and  community  affairs.  She  has  served 
on  numerous  advisory  councils— South 
Carolina  State  Library,  Erskine  Col- 
lege, Columbia  College.  Furman  Uni- 
versity, and  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina. She  has  been  a  member  of  many 
boards.  Their  diversity  is  indicative  of 
her  ability  and  the  respect  others  have 
for  her  talents:  Columbia  Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra;  Greater  Columbia  Com- 
munity Relations  Council;  South 
Carolina  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Lead- 
ership South  Carolina;  and  South 
Carolina  State  Library  Board.  The  list 
of  trusteeships  and  presidencies  is 
equally  impressive.  Again  I  have  been 
selective.  Mr.  President,  and  refer  my 
colleagues  to  her  biographical  infor- 
mation, which  I  will  submit  with  my 
statement,  For  a  complete  listing.  The 
point  I  make  is  that  Jean  has  been  a 
strong  and  capable  participant  in  the 
affairs  of  her  community  and  her  nu- 
merous activities  reflect  the  tireless 
and  unselfish  nature  that  those  of  us 
who  know  her  find  so  characteristic. 
Finally,  Jean  is  married  to  Gregg  C. 
Bissell.  He  was  a  long-time  employee 
of  the  South  Carolina  State  Tax  Com- 
mission. He  has  supported  her  efforts 
and  has  joined  her  in  many  of  her  ac- 
tivities. 

Let  me  close  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  Jean  Galloway  Bissell  has  demon- 
strated those  traits  of  character,  intel- 
ligence, professional  capacity  and 
scholarship,  community  involvement 
and  leadership  that  make  her  most 
qualified  for  appointment  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit.  I 
am  confident,  as  I  said,  that  she  will 
fulfill  this  responsibility  in  a  most  ca- 
pable manner.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  confirmation  of  her  nomination 
without  further  delay.  Finally,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  her  biographical  information  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Biographical  Information 


1.  Full  name  (include  any  former  names 
used).  Jean  Galloway  Bissell.  Maiden  Name: 
Jean  A.  Galloway. 

2.  Address;  List  current  place  of  residence 
and  office  addressees).  Residence;  3102 
Keenan  Drive.  Columbia.  S.C.  29201.  Vaca- 
tion Residence;  No.  71  S.  Lakeshore  Drive. 
Lake  Summit.  P.O.  Box  401.  Tuxedo.  N.C. 
28784.  Office:  South  Carolina  National  Cor- 
poration, 1426  Main  Street.  Columbia,  S.C. 
29226. 

3.  Date  and  place  of  birth.  Due  West.  S.C, 
June  9.  1936. 

4.  Marital  status  (include  maiden  name  of 
wife  or  husband's  name).  List  spouse's  occu- 
pation, employer's  name  and  business 
address(es).  Spouse.  Gregg  C.  Bissell.  has 
been  retired  for  more  than  5  years.  Prior 
thereto,  he  was  for  over  20  years  an  employ- 
ee of  the  South  Carolina  State  Tax  Commis- 
sion. 

5.  Education;  List  each  college  and  law 
school  you  have  attended,  including  dates  of 
attendance,  degrees  received,  and  dates  de- 
grees were  granted.  Erskine  College.  Due 
West.  South  Carolina,  1952-54  (Transferred 
to  University  of  South  Carolina).  University 
of  South  Carolina.  Columbia.  South  Caroli- 
na, 1954-1955;  Awarded  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  June  1956.  magna  cum  laude.  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  School  of  Law. 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  1955-1958; 
Awarded  L.L.B.  in  1958,  magna  cum  laude. 

6.  List  (by  year)  all  business  or  profession- 
al corporations,  companies,  firms  or  other 
enterprises,  partnerships,  institutions  and 
organizations,  nonprofit  or  otherwise,  in- 
cluding farms,  with  which  you  were  con- 
nected as  an  officer,  director,  partner,  pro- 
prietor or  employee  since  graduation  from 
college. 

July  7.  1958-April  30,  1965,  Associate. 
Haynsworth,  Perry.  Bryant.  Marion  & 
Johnstone,  Post  Office  Box  2048,  Green- 
ville, South  Carolina  29602. 

May  1.  1965-November  30.  1971,  Partner. 
Haynsworth.  Perry.  Bryant.  Marion  & 
Johnstone.  Post  Office  Box  2048.  Green- 
ville. South  Carolina  29602. 

December  1.  1971  to  January  31,  1976, 
Partner,  McKay.  Sherrill.  Walker.  Town- 
send  &  Wilkins  (now  Lumpkin  and  Sherrill), 
Post  Office  Box  447.  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina 29202. 

February  1.  1976  to  present.  General 
Counsel.  South  Carolina  National  Corpora- 
tion and  The  South  Carolina  National 
Bank,  1426  Main  Street.  Columbia.  South 
Carolina  29226. 

February  1.  1976  to  December  15.  1980, 
Senior  Vice  President.  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Corporation. 

December  15,  1980  to  November  16,  1981, 
Executive  Vice  President,  South  Carolina 
National  Corporation. 

November  16.  1981  to  present.  Vice  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Administrative  Officer, 
South  Carolina  National  Corporation. 

April  1982  to  present.  Director,  South 
Carolina  National  Corporation. 

1971  to  1983,  Shareholder/Officer,  State 
Title  Insurance  Company. 

1971  to  present.  General  Partner,  First 
Richland  Investors. 

1971  to  present.  General  Partner,  Bombay 
Pipe  Dreams  Land  Company. 

7.  Military  Service;  Have  you  had  any  mili- 
tary service;  If  so,  give  particulars,  including 
the  dates,  branch  of  service,  rank  or  rate, 
serial  number  and  type  of  discharge  re- 
ceived. 

No. 
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8.  Honors  and  Awards:  List  any  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  honorary  degrees,  and 
honorary  society  memberships  that  you  be- 
lieve would  be  of  interest  to  the  Committee. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  magna  cum 
laude  graduate.  Elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

University  of  South  Carolina  School  of 
Law.  magna  cum  laude  graduate.  Associate 
Editor  and  Business  Manager  of  South 
Carolina  Law  Review  ( 1957  1958).  Elected  to 
Order  of  Wig  and  Rot)e  (honor  society) 
<Chief  Justice.  1958). 

Converse  College:  Awarded  L.L.D.  in  1976 

Award  for  Distinguished  Service.  South 
Carolina  Library  Association  ( 1973 ). 

First  Annual  FYiend  of  Libraries  Award. 
South  Caroling  Library  Association  ( 1976). 

Who's  Who  in  America. 

9.  Bar  Associations:  List  all  bar  associa- 
tions, legal  or  Judicial  related  committees  or 
conference  of  which  you  are  or  have  been  a 
member  and  give  the  titles  and  dates  of  any 
offices  which  you  have  held  in  such  groups. 

Member  of  American  Bar  Association. 

Member  of  South  Carolina  Bar. 

Member  of  Richland  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Member  of  Committee  on  Corporate  Law 
Department  Forums.  Section  of  Corpora- 
tion. Banking  and  Busmess  Law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  ( 1981 ). 

Chairman  and  Member  of  Corporate 
Counsel  Committee.  Economics  of  Practice 
Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
(1981). 

Member  of  Corporate  Counsel  Committee. 
Corporation  Banking  and  Tax  Section. 
South  Carolina  Bar. 

Member  of  the  South  Carolina  Bar  Law 
School  Board.  1979- 

Member  Southern  Bank  House  Counsel 
Group. 

Member  University  of  South  Carolina  Law 
School  Dean  Search  and  Screen  Advisory 
Committee  (1979  1980) 

Chairman.  Continuing  Legal  Education 
Committee  of  the  South  Carolina  Bar 
(1970-1976). 

Secretary  and  Member.  South  Carolina 
Bar  Commission  on  Continuing  Lawyer 
Competence  (1979  1982)  (South  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  Appointment ). 

Member  Fourth  Circuit  Panel -U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Judge.  Nominating  Commission  (First 
Appointment  1977;  Second  Appointment 
1978)  (Presidential  Appointment). 

Fellow.  American  College  of  Tax  Coun.sel. 

Meml)er.  South  Carolina  Attorney  Gener 
al's  Advisory  Committee  on  Associate  Coun- 
sel (1983-1984). 

Member.  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis 
trict  of  South  Carolina  Nominating  Com 
mittee  for  Federal  Magistrate  ( 1984). 

10.  Other  Memberships:  List  all  organiza 
tions  to  which  you  t)elong  that  are  active  in 
lobbying  before  public  bodies.  Please  list 
any  other  organizations  to  which  you 
belong,  (such  as  civic,  educational,  public 
interest  "  law,  etc.)  which  you  feel  should  be 
considered  in  connection  with  your  nomina 
tion. 

Member  of  the  following  Advisory  Coun 
cils:  South  Carolina  State  Library  (1971 
1976):  Erskine  College  (1971  1974):  Colum 
bia  College  (1974-1978);  Purman  Unuersity 
(1972-  ):  University  of  South  Carolina 
Presidents  National  Advisory  Council 
(1981-     ). 

Memt)er.  Columbia  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra Board (1975  1978) 

Member.  Greater  Columbia  Community 
Relations  Council  Board  ( 1976  1979) 

Member.  South  Carolina  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Board  ( 1976  1978  and  1980      ) 


Member.  Board  of  Regents  of  Leadership 
South  Carolina  (1979-1981). 

Member.  South  Carolina  Public  Service 
Commission  Merit  Selection  Panel  (1980-  ) 
(Governor  of  South  Carolina  Appointment). 

Member.  South  Carolina  State  Library 
Board  (1982-1986) 

Member.  South  Carolina  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Education  Board  (1984  1987). 

Trustee.  General  Synod  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Pr-^sbyterian  Church  (1960-1970) 

Trustee.  Greenville  County  Public  Library 
(1961-1971). 

Trustee.  The  Daniel  Foundation  (1968-     >. 

Trustee.  Richland  County  Public  Library 
(1973  1978). 

Trustee,  Women's  Symphony  Endowment 
Fund  (1975  1978). 

Trustee.  North  Carolina  Outward  Bound 
School  (1976  1981). 

Trustee.  South  Carolina  Foundation  of  In- 
dependent Colleges  ( 1979-1983). 

"Tru-stee.  Heath  wood  Hall  Episcopal 
School  (1979  1981). 

Trustee.  Governor's  Mansion  Foundation 
( 1980-     ). 

Trustee.  Providence  Hospital  Foundation 
(1982  1985). 

President.  Greenville  Estate  Planning 
Council. 

Chairman.  Trustee  Section  of  South  Caro- 
lina Library  Association  (1966-1967). 

Vice  President  and  Regional  Director, 
American  Library  Trustees  Association 
(1965  1966). 

Chairman.  First  Governor's  Conference 
on  Public  Libraries. 

Chairman.  Fine  Arts  Committee.  Greater 
Greenville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Treasurer.  Richland  County  Public  Li- 
brary (1974  1975). 

Chairman.  Richland  County  Public  Li- 
brary (1975  1978). 

Treasurer.  Columbia  Estate  Planning 
Council  (1975  1976). 

Secretary.  Columbia  Estate  Planning 
Council  (1976-1977). 

Vice  President.  Columbia  E:state  Planning 
Council  (1977  1978). 

President.  Columbia  Estate  Planning 
Council  (1978  1979). 

11.  Court  Admi.ssion:  List  all  courts  in 
which  you  have  been  admitted  to  practice, 
with  dates  of  admission.  Gi\e  the  same  in- 
formation fcr  administrative  bodies  which 
require  speci  il  admission  to  practice. 

South  Carolina  Supreme  Court— Julv  22. 
1958. 

US.  Dislnrt  Court  for  the  Eastern  Di.s 
trict  of  South  Carolina    July  23.  1958. 

US.  Distri.t  Court  for  the  Western  Di.s 
trict  of  South  Carolina    Jul.v  22.  1958. 

12  Publistifd  Writings:  List  the  titles, 
publishers  and  dates  of  books,  articles,  re 
ports,  or  oth-r  published  material  you  have 
written.  You  may  also  list  any  .sjgniflcani 
speeches  which  you  feel  may  be  of  interest 
to  this  Comniittee. 

Johnstone.   Thomas   K..  Jr    and  Jean   A 
Galloway,       Mergers,    Consolidations,     and 
Asset   Sales.     South   Carolina   Law  Rrtieu 
Vol    15.  1963.  pp.  415  434. 

Bi.ssell,  Jean  G  .  A  fresh  look  at  estat'' 
planning  in  \  lew  of  the  pension  reform  leg 
islation,"  Thi  Journal  ol  Taxation.  Januarv . 
1975,  pp  47  49 

Bi.ssell.  Jean  Gallo\Aay.  Malpractice  In 
surance  Coverage  for  Members  of  the  Rstalr 
Planning  Tejim.  The  Eleventh  Annual  In 
xtitute  on  E.itatc  Planning.  The  UniversitS' 
of  Miami.  1977 

Bissell.  Jean  Galloway.  The  Shoemaker'.s 
Children  Ha^e  No  Shoes,"  The  Alabami: 
Lawyer.  Vol  42,  No.  4.  October.  1981.  pp 
618  630. 


Bissell.  Jean  Galloway.  "ERISA's  Impact 
on  E^state  Planning. "  Pemion  and  Profit- 
Sharing  Tax  Journal,  pp.  224-227. 

Bissell.  Jean  Galloway.  "Expansion  of  the 
Financial  Industry  Clones."  Presentation  to 
South  Carolina  Bar.  Corporation.  Banking 
and  Tax  Section. 

Bissell.  Jean  Galloway.  "Tax  Advantages 
of  Temporary  Trusts."  Presentation  at  Sem- 
inar Held  by  Elstale  Planning  Councils  of 
South  Carolina. 

Bissell.  Jean  Galloway.  "Corporate  Fiduci- 
ary Pitfalls  and  Perils."  Presentation  to 
Trust  Section  of  Tennessee  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 

13.  Health:  What  is  the  present  state  of 
your  health?  List  the  date  of  your  last  phys- 
ical examination. 

Good.  May.  1984. 

14.  Judicial  Office  (if  applicable):  State 
(chronologically)  any  judicial  offices  you 
have  held,  whether  such  position  was  elect- 
ed or  appointed,  and  a  description  of  the  ju- 
risdiction of  each  such  court. 

N/A, 

15.  State  (chronologically)  any  public  of- 
fices you  have  held,  other  than  judicial  of- 
fices, including  the  terms  of  service  and 
whether  such  positions  were  elected  or  ap- 
pointed. State  (chronologically)  any  unsuc- 
cessful candidacies  for  elective  public  office. 

None. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is:  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Jean 
Galloway  Bissell.  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Federal 
Circuit? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  to  the  minority  leader 
for  proceeding  to  these  nominations. 

Mr.  Adams  was  supposed  to  begin 
his  duties  as  Ambassador  on  June  1. 
but  the  liearing  was  delayed,  and  I  am 
very  appreciative  that  the  two  leaders 
have  seen  fit  to  proceed  to  this  nomi- 
nation this  morning.  He  is  an  out- 
standing scholar  on  African  affairs, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent Ambassador. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  Mrs.  Bissell.  she 
is  the  fiist  woman  from  South  Caroli- 
na to  have  been  appointed  to  a  Feder- 
al judgeship.  She  is  very  able,  and  I 
feel  thai  she  will  be  an  asset  to  the 
bench.  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  two  leaders  for  proceeding  to  this 
nomination. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tha:  the  President  be  immediate- 
ly notified  that  the  Senate  has  given 
its  consent  to  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


June  8.  1984 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  has  expired. 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION,  1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business,  S.  2723,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2723)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  per- 
sonnel levels  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations  for 
such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
security  programs  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending: 

Byrd  Amendment  No.  3164.  to  establish  an 
Office  of  the  Competition  Advocate  Gener- 
al. 

I         AMENDMENT  NO.  3184 

The  IpRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, No.  3164,  which  will  be  debated 
until  H  a.m..  with  control  of  the  time 
equally  divided. 

Who  yields  time? 

PRIC3NC  SCANDALS  IN  THE  WEINBERGER 
PENTAGON 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  very  commendable 
efforts  incorporated  in  the  committee 
bill  to  address  the  problem  of  waste 
and  overpricing  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

This  legislation  proposes  that  Con- 
gress support  an  increase  in  the  de- 
fense budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
some  $35  billion  over  fiscal  year  1984, 
for  a  grand  total  of  $299.8  billion.  This 
represents  a  real  growth  of  some  6.9 
percent  after  inflation.  These  sums 
are  extremely  large.  There  is  no  dis- 
pute that  we  need  a  strong  defense 
program,  and  the  bill  to  pay  for  it  is 
high  and  will  continue  to  be  high. 

When  we  dedicate  such  massive 
sums  to  the  national  defense,  we  are 
obligated  to  take  special  care,  to  exer- 
cise careful  oversight  to  satisfy  our- 
selves, on  the  part  of  the  people  we 
represent,  that  the  fimds  are  spent 
prudently. 

It  has  therefore  been  of  concern  to 
many  of  us— and  I  think  it  is  accurate 


to  say  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole— to 
learn  of  the  outrageous  pricing  scan- 
dals associated  with  DOD  procure- 
ment of  certain  spare  parts  and  tools. 
We  have  been  treated  to  a  seemingly 
imending  series  of  revelations  of  over- 
charging of  DOD  by  suppliers  and  con- 
tractors for  spare  parts  and  tools. 

The  first  major  event  was  a  report 
by  the  Inspector  General  of  DOD  in 
June  1983,  nearly  a  year  ago,  on  the 
subject  of  DOD  procurement  of  air- 
craft engine  spare  parts.  Additional 
horror  stories  have  followed  ever 
since,  some  as  a  result  of  investigative 
reporting  by  the  press,  some  as  a 
result  of  cost-conscious  individuals  in 
the  Defense  Establishment.  Rnally, 
hearings  by  the  Armed  Services,  Gov- 
enmiental  Affairs,  and  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  press  accounts  and  widened  the 
exposure  of  this  problem. 

The  prices  paid,  in  some  instances, 
for  commonplace,  simple,  and  off-the- 
shelf  items  have  been  so  outrageous 
that  they  insult  the  commonsense  of 
all  of  us,  and  of  the  country  at  large. 
They  have,  to  a  degree,  reduced  the 
credibility  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  leads  us  to  question  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  large  increase  in  the 
Defense  Department  budgets  for  this 
year  and  future  years. 

What  kind  of  things  are  we  talking 
about? 

An  Air  Force  staff  sergeant  named 
Charles  Kessler,  a  crew  chief  of  an 
AWACS  aircraft,  wondered  why  a 
simple  plastic  cap  for  a  folding  stool 
was  purchased  by  DOD  for  $1,118.26, 
when  the  normal  cost  would  be  per- 
haps $1. 

The  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  produced  a 
long  list  of  items  which  illustrate  the 
problem: 

A  semiconductor  device,  which  was 
produced  for  4  cents,  was  sold  to  DOD 
for  $110  per  copy. 

A  resistor  worth  5  cents  went  for 
$100  per  copy. 

A  soldering  iron  worth  $3.75  was 
being  purchased  by  DOD  for  $272.16. 

Binoculars:  The  Inspector  Generals 
office  found  that  binoculars  worth  no 
more  than  $100  apiece  were  sold  in 
lots  to  DOD  which  broke  down  to 
about  $450  each. 

DOD  purchased  common  hammers 
for  $450  each  and  tape  measures  for 
$427  each. 

A  common  bolt  worth  67  cents  wa;5 
selling  for  $17.59. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  in  July 
1983  reported  that  light  bulbs  valued 
at  17  cents  were  going  for  $14  per  unit. 
I  think  we  would  all  know  the  reaction 
of  the  average  housewife  in  this  coun- 
try if  she  were  to  go  down  to  the 
neighborhood  hardware  store  and  she 
were  told  that  light  bulbs  were  now 
going  for  more  than  $40  each.  We  can 
imagine  how  the  average  carpenter  in 
this  country  would  feel  if  he  were  told 


by  the  hardware  salesman  that  a 
hammer  would  require  $450  as  the 
purchase  price. 

As  to  West  Virginia  coal  miners  and 
steelworkers  and  other  factory  work- 
ers, we  could  be  sure  of  what  the  la- 
borer's reaction  would  be  if  he  were 
told  that  the  cost  of  a  regular  sledge- 
hammer has  gone  now  to  $436,  the 
price  paid  by  the  Navy  for  such  an 
item. 

These  are  examples  of  a  costing 
system  which  obviously  breaks  down 
at  points  and  is  poorly  controlled. 

The  problem  must  be  viewed  from 
two  perspectives.  The  original  Inspec- 
tor General's  report  indicated  that 
procedures  designed  to  assure  that  the 
Government  pays  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  were  not  being  implemented. 
There  was  an  attitude  problem  on  the 
part  of  procurement  officials.  There 
was  insufficient  cost-consciousness  in 
the  bureaucracy.  In  many  instances, 
commonplace  parts  with  ridiculous 
price  tags  were  purchased  because  of- 
ficials ordered  by  part  number  with  no 
knowledge  or  concern  as  to  the  specif- 
ic nature  of  the  part  being  purchased, 
because  it  was  being  referred  to  by 
number,  let  us  say.  S-27-94X,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  suppliers  of 
these  parts  knew  what  they  were  sell- 
ing, and  some  surely  knew  they  were 
simply  gouging  the  system.  Such  con- 
scious abuse  of  the  system  among 
some  contractors  amounts  to  criminal 
behavior. 

In  the  area  of  spare  parts  alone,  the 
potential  for  abuse  is  staggeringly 
high.  In  fiscal  year  1984,  for  instance, 
the  DOD  budget  for  some  4  million 
spare  parts  is  approximately  $22  bil- 
lion. The  potential  for  waste  in  this 
area  alone,  then,  amounts  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  lackadaisical  attitude  on  the 
part  of  some  procurement  officials 
identified  in  the  spare  parts  area  was 
raised  again  by  the  Inspector  General 
in  a  report  in  January  1984,  on  the 
subject  of  pricing  proposals  by  major 
DOD  subcontractors.  He  concluded 
that  there  has  been  minimal  or  non- 
existent attention  paid  by  Pentagon 
auditors  to  prices  paid  to  subcontrac- 
tors. This  soft  approach  to  subcontrac- 
tors by  the  so-called  Pentagon  watch- 
dogs has  resulted  in  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures of  millions  of  dollars.  As  a 
result,  potential  savings  are  not  being 
adequately  identified  and  doubts  will 
persist  as  to  whether  DOD  negotiated 
a  fair  or  reasonable  price  for  major 
weapons  systems  acquisitions. 

The  problem  of  cost-consciousness 
then,  Mr.  President,  is  not  isolated  to 
the  area  of  spare  parts,  but  is  endemic 
to  the  entire  range  of  procurement  ac- 
tivities—from simple  nuts  and  bolts  on 
up  through  the  most  complicated  and 
sophisticated  weapons  systems. 
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These  abuses  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisles  want  to  know  that 
something  is  t}eing  done  about  them. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
made  a  comprehensive  effort  to  ad- 
dress these  problems  in  the  context  of 
this  bill.  I  compliment  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  and  other 
meml)ers  of  the  committee  for  the  at 
tention  that  they  have  given  to  this 
matter.  They  have,  according  to  news- 
paper reports,  been  equally  outraged 
and  shocked  to  learn  of  the  abuses 
that  have  come  to  light  and  they  have 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  abuses. 

The  attention  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  members  have  been 
giving  to  this  matter  is  certainly  going 
to  infJuence  the  Pentagon  more  than 
will  ^he  expressions  of  concern  by 
otherjt'  Members  of  the  Senate  like 
myself.  I  compliment  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
the  special  task  force,  which  is  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle).  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  Democratic 
member,  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Michigan  <Mr.  Levin),  which 
produced  a  number  of  important  and 
constructive  initiati\es  in  the  area. 

I  understand  an  important  contribu 
tion  has  been  made  in  the  area  of  war- 
ranties on  weapons  systems,  and  a 
number  of  provisions  deal  with  the 
question  of  spare  parts  and  pricing— 
for  instance  on  the  subjects  of  alloca- 
tion of  overhead  pricing  by  prime  con- 
tractors, of  procurement  of  supplies  in 
economic  order  quantities,  of  competi- 
tive procurement  of  spare  parts  early 
in  the  acquisition  process,  of  specifica- 
tion of  technical  data  in  contract  pro- 
posals, and  in  several  other  areas.  This 
is  a  complicated,  arcane  and  difficult 
subject. 

I  would  note  particularly  the  contri- 
butions that  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  in  this  process.  He  hai>  la- 
Ijored  long  and  hard  to  master  the  de- 
tails of  the  procurement  system  and 
he  has  become  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  effective  Members  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle,  indeed,  in 
either  House  of  Congress,  on  these 
matters. 

His  imprint,  and  the  imprint  of 
others  who  have  dedicated  their  tal- 
ents, strength,  and  time  to  dealing 
with  this  problem  is  unmistakably  on 
the  valuable  series  of  provisions  ad- 
dressing the  DOD  procurement  system 
in  this  bill. 

His  contribution  here  will  undoubt- 
edly save  the  taxpayer  many  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  as  the  system  im- 
proves as  a  result  of  his  energy  and 
craftsmanship.  We  all  owe  Senator 
Levin  a  debt  for  his  very  excellent  and 
productive  efforts  to  get  a  handle  on 
the  unconscionable  level  of  waste  that 
has  been  exposed  over  the  last  couple 
of  years. 


Last  fall,  in  connection  with  the 
fiscal  year  1985  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  I  sponsored  amendments 
which  required  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  of  OMB  to  con- 
duct fresh  and  independent  reviews  of 
DOD  spare  parts  pricing  and  end-of- 
fiscal  year  spending  practices.  These 
reports  are  now  available  and  confirm 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  we  face. 
On  the  question  of  spare  parts  pricing. 
OFPP  concluded  that  the  major 
causes  of  overpricing  were  as  follows: 

First,  procurement  personnel  are  not 
sufficientl>  price  conscious: 

Second,  the  process  is  too  clerical, 
with  inadequate  cost  or  price  analysis: 

Third,  some  officials  are  reluctant  to 
seek  competition  because  it  is  fieemed 

faster,  easier,  and  safer.  '  to  buy  on  a 
sole  source  basis: 

Fourth.  DOD  has  not  made  ade- 
quate reviews  of  contractor  operations, 
especially  lo  identify  practices  in  pric- 
ing items  purchased  from  others; 

Fifth,  in  cases  where  the  only  offer- 
ors are  the  prime  contractors,  there 
may  not  be  true  competition  and, 
therefore,  no  assurance  of  reasonable 
prices. 

Secretary  Weinberger  has  an- 
nounced a  series  of  reform  measures 
supposedly  designed  to  correct  these 
problems.  He  has  announced  a  number 
of  initiatives  to  cut  back  on  waste, 
punish  corrupters,  and  reward  cost 
cutters.  In  fairness,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  reform  of  the  attitudes  and 
practices  of  both  procurement  officials 
and  of  contractors  will  take  some  time. 
The  situation  cannot  be  made  from 
black  and  white  overnight. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  Penta- 
gon has  opposed  every  effort  by  Con- 
gress to  institute  hard-hitting  reform. 
This  administration  actively  opposed 
the  creation  of  the  independent  In- 
spector General's  office  which  first 
unearthed  the  DOD  spending  crisis.  It 
has  impeded  the  implementation  of 
warranty  requirements  for  new  weap- 
ons systems  instituted  by  amendment 
on  the  Senate  floor  last  year.  It  has 
not  implemented  the  new  bureau  of 
independent  weapons  testing  and  eval- 
uation also  instituted  by  amendment 
on  the  Senate  floor  last  year. 

The  report  by  OFPP  on  spare  parts 
procurement,  dated  June  1984,  con- 
cluded that  reform  has  had  rough 
sledding.  OFPP  found  that  "there  is 
little  evidence  that  DOD  activities 
have  complied  with  the  requirements  " 
of  either  the  internal  Pentagon  reform 
initiatives  or  legal  mandates  from  the 
Congress.  Further,  OFPP  found  that 
this  situation  "denies  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  full  management  support 
he  needs  to  manage  and  improve  the 
overall  procurement  system  and  inte- 
grate the  spare  parts  reform  program 
into  the  system." 

It  is  apparent,  Mr.  President,  that 
fundamental  reform  within  the  DOD 


bureaucracy  is  needed  to  accomplish 
effective  controls  on  waste.  As  one  way 
to  attack  the  problem,  the  committee 
incorporated  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Levin  to  establish  competition  advo- 
cates within  the  military  services.  The 
competition  advocate's  prime  responsi- 
bility is  to  insure  that  directives  re- 
quiring affirmative  efforts  to  obtain 
greater  levels  of  competition  are  effec- 
tively implemented.  The  original  con- 
cept of  competition  advocates  was  de- 
veloped by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  as  early  as 
1981.  and  he  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  creative  thinking  on  this  matter. 
The  specific  provision  in  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 2306A.  provides  a  start  in  this  di- 
rection. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  with  Senators  Levin,  Nickles, 
and  others  is  to  put  real  teeth  into  the 
competition  advocate  proposal.  The 
provision  now  in  the  bill  simply  re- 
quires that  a  full-time  advocate  for 
competition  be  assigned  for  each  serv- 
ice. In  promoting  competition,  the  ad- 
vocate must  review  all  purchasing  and 
contracting  activities  of  the  agency 
and  report  to  the  service  chief  on  op- 
portunities for  expanding  competition 
on  the  basis  of  price  and  other  factors. 
He  must  identify  solicitations  which 
are  written  in  a  restrictive  manner  and 
which  result  in  reducing  opportunities 
for  competition.  Finally,  he  must  pro- 
vide an  annual  report  to  the  service 
chief. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  give  these 
competition  advocates  more  stature, 
more  clout,  and  more  tools  to  do  their 
difficult  jobs.  Therefore,  my  amend- 
ment would  provide  the  following 
strengthening  factors. 

First,  it  gives  a  competition  advocate 
clout  within  his  own  service  by  requir- 
ing that  he  be  a  flag  officer,  that  is, 
either  a  general  or  admiral,  depending 
on  his  specific  service. 

Second,  in  order  to  sustain  his  stay- 
ing power  and  that  he  can  have  the 
time  to  learn  his  job  and  be  effective, 
that  he  hold  the  job  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

Third,  it  beefs  up  his  specific  respon- 
sibilities by  requiring  him  to  review 
each  proposed  noncompetitive  pro- 
curement involving  more  than 
$100,000  and  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  the  contracting  officers 
before  solicitations  are  made.  If  the 
action  by  the  procurement  or  contract- 
ing officer  is  inconsistent  with  the  ad- 
vocate's recommendation,  the  procure- 
ment officer  must  justify  his  action  in 
writing. 

Finally,  the  head  of  the  military 
service  is  required  to  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  any  procurements 
made  by  his  service  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  competition  advocate. 
This  report  must  include  a  separate 
report  on  his  annual  activities  by  the 
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comi>etition  advocate  himself  which 
includes  his  explanations  In  each  case 
of  disagreement. 

My  intent  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  to  shake  up  the  system,  to  jolt 
the  ingrained  habits  of  procurement 
officials,  and  enforce  fresh  and  con- 
stant reviews  of  the  adequacy  of  com- 
petition within  the  procurement  proc- 

CSS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

As  I  think  has  already  been  indicat- 
ed, the  managers  of  the  bill  are  de- 
lighted to  accept  the  amendment  that 
is  offered  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  There  will  be  a  Record  vote 
on  it.  1  expect  there  will  be  no  dissent- 
ing vote  in  that  Record  vote. 

May  I  note  that  I  appreciate  the  mi- 
nority leader  noting  the  concern  of 
our  committee.  We  have  held  hearings 
on  the  matter  involving  not  only  the 
appropriate  officisds  of  the  Pentagon, 
but  contractors  as  well.  I  think  as  a 
result  of  the  committee's  work  some 
progress  has  been  made.  I  think  the 
current  Secretariat  of  the  Department 
has  taken  some  initiatives,  too.  as  was 
indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General,  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Obviously,  that  is  something  that 
they  have  very  great  concern  about 
because  it  reflects  on  them.  So  I  think 
they  can  l>e  counted  on  to  take  any 
measure  necessary  to  avoid  this.  I 
might  note  that  they  are  trying  to  also 
get  a  handle  on  the  cost  overruns,  and 
the  reports  of  the  last  2  years  have  in- 
dicated some  dramatic  reductions  in 
the  growth  of  our  systems  that  are 
procured. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  proceed 
further  on  this,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent— if  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  let  me  have 
his  ear  for  a  moment— to  set  aside 
temporarily  for  2  minutes  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia to  act  on  a  very  small  amendment 
that  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
that  can  be  done  in  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  so  that  I  might  offer  an 
amendment  to  be  disposed  of  by  voice 
vote  with  the  understanding  that  it 
will  not  take  more  than  2  minutes  on 
this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


amendment  no.  3173 

(Purpose:  To  delete  funding  for  certain 
oontingency  facilities  in  Honduras) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Warner,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  3173. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page   150.  line   14.  strike  the  figure 
••$7,200,000  '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  ••$4,300,000". 
On  page  173,  strike  all  of  line  2. 
On   page   184,   line   8,   strike   the   figure 
••$3,361,732,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  •$3,358,832,000 '. 

On  page  184,  line  14,  strike  the  figure 
••$424,050,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  ••$421, 150,000'. 

On  page  187.  line  12.  strike  the  figure 
•'$2,686,531,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  ••S2,685,031,000'. 

On  page  187,  line  18,  strike  the  figure 
••$393,142,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  '$391,642,000". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  controversial  issues  in  this  bill  has 
been  the  funding  for  the  construction 
of  two  prepositioning  facilities  in  Hon- 
duras. Although  there  is  not  much 
money  involved— only  $4.4  million— 
the  funding  raises  the  broader  issues 
of  U.S.  strategy  and  policy  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  region. 

Since  this  issue  was  contentious 
during  markup  of  the  bill,  we  have 
continued  to  work  with  officials  in  the 
administration  to  insure  that  this  con- 
struction would  be  consistent  with 
U.S.  policy  in  the  region.  In  this 
regard,  the  administration  has  recent- 
ly advised  me  that  they  now  want  to 
withdraw  the  funding  request  for 
these  two  facilities  in  order  to  consult 
on  the  need  for  the  facilities  in  the 
overall  context  of  our  foreign  policy 
for  the  region. 

In  light  of  the  administration's  re- 
quest, the  amendment  that  I  have  of- 
fered would  delete  $4.4  million  for  two 
prepositioning  facilities  in  Honduras. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
not  only  been  cleared  on  our  side  but, 
indeed,  in  the  committee,  and  I  believe 
almost  all  of  the  Democratic  Senators 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  supported  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  similar  to  the  amendment  of 
Senator  Bingaman,  if  not  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  if  he  were  on  the 
floor,  he  would  express  his  pleasure 
with  this  amendment  since  it  now 
would  become  part  of  the  bill.  We  cer- 
tainly are  happy  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  echo  the 
comments  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.   This   was   debated   in   the 


committee.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not 
pass  then.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
what  I  understand  is  a  unanimous  ac- 
ceptance of  this  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Bingaman  be  given  authority  and  per- 
mission to  insert  a  statement  in  the 
Record  on  this  matter,  and  if  he 
chooses,  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
it  at  any  time  today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  the  same  request  for  Senator 
Cohen? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  both  requests  are  grant- 
ed. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment?  If,  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower). 

The  amendment  (No.  3173)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TO'WER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  3  1  64 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  under  a  control-of-time 
situation.  How  much  is  remaining  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
seconds  are  remaining  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia;  6  minutes  and  30 
seconds  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Tpxss 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
and  then  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  on  this  subject  at 
some  point. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
divide  my  time  each  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3164.  AS  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Byrd.  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  in 
order.  All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  send  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself.  Sena- 
tor Byrd,  and  Senator  Levin  on  this 
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issue  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  reserve  that  request,  and  state 
what  the  amendment  does?  I  would  be 
happy  to  accept  it.  I  am  familiar  with 
it  already. 

That  would  avoid  the  necessity  of 
amending  basic  amendment  by  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr,  President,  this 
amendment  does  two  things  One,  it 
allows  the  civilian  to  be  the  officer  of 
competition.  Obviously,  a  civilian 
should  be.  for  lack  of  military  assign- 
ment. Second,  it  has  the  competition 
advocate  designated  for  2  years  in- 
stead of  4  years. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  objection.  I  would  like  to  accept 
this  modification  to  the  basic  amend- 
ment, and  the  two  Senators  who  have 
cosponsored  it.  may.  if  they  wish,  be 
added  as  cosponsors  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  considered  as  a  modification  to  the 
Byrd  amendment,  and  the  Senators 
from  Indiana  and  Michigan  are  added 
as  cosponsors  to  the  Byrd  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No,  3164)  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  strike  line.s  10-19  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following. 

The  head  of  a  military  department  or  the 
Coast  Guard  shall  designate  a  commi.ssioned 
officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is  serving 
on  active  duty  in  a  grade  not  below  colonel 
or.  in  the  case  of  an  officer  in  the  Navy  or 
the  Coast  Guard,  serving  in  a  grade  not 
Ijelow  captain,  to  tie  the  Competition  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  agency.  The  head  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion shall  designate  a  civilian  in  a  grade  not 
below  GS  16  to  be  the  Competition  Advo 
cate  General  of  the  agency  The  designation 
shall  be  for  a  term  of  two  years.  An  officer 
of  the  Armed  Forces  while  serving  as  the 
Competition  Advocate  General  shall  have 
the  grade  of  major  general  or  rear  admiral. 
as  appropriate,  unless  entitled  to  a  higher 
grade  under  another  provision  of  law. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  other  amendment  that  I  believe 
will  be  acceptable  as  well.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  will 
yield.  But  this  amendment  would 
simply  define  where  the  waivers  would 
apply.  It  has  been  tightened  up.  We 
have  worked  it  out  with  Senator  Byrd 
and  Senator  Levin.  It  also  says  there 
would  be  10  working  days  to  get  a  deci- 
sion for  procurement  of  not  more  than 
$100,000  but  less  than  $10  million,  or 
for  more  than  15  working  days  for 
over  $10  million.  It  sets  in  a  process  of 
getting  a  termination  for  this.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  would  be  no  controver- 
sy to  this  amendment,  as  well. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  an  amendment  to  the  basic 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  (No.  3164).  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

i2>  An  agericy  need  not  delay  the  Lssuance 
of  a  solicitation  for  a  noncompetitive  pro- 
curement for  more  than  10  working  days  In 
the  event  of  a  procurement  of  more  than 
$100,000  but  less  than  $10,000,000.  or  for 
more  than  15  working  days  In  the  event  of  a 
procurement  of  $10,000,000  or  more,  for  the 
purposes  of  permitting  the  Competition  Ad- 
vcK-ate  General  to  accomplish  the  review  re- 
ferred to  In  s.ibsection  icm  1 1. 

i3»  The  agency  may  waive  subml.ssion  of  a 
solicitation  lor  a  noncompetitive  procure- 
ment to  (he  Competition  Advocate  General 
if- 

lAi  the  .solicitation  deal.s  with  a  highly 
classified  program  and  the  head  of  the 
agency,  or  his  designee  not  below  the  level 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  determines  that 
review  by  th'-  Competition  .Advocate  Gener- 
al is  not  consistent  with  the  security  re- 
quirements of  such  program: 

iBi  the  head  of  the  agency,  or  his  desig- 
nee not  beloA  the  level  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, determines  that  the  urgency  of  the 
procurement  is  of  such  an  extreme  nature 
that  the  procurement  should  not  be  for 
review  by  the  Competition  Advocate  Gener- 
al. 

Renumber  the  remaining  subsection. 

The  names  of  Senators  Randolph, 
Chiles.  Moynihan.  and  Nickles  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment (No.  31641.  as  modified. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presient,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  amendment  before  us,  Mr. 
President,  significantly  strengthens 
the  portion  of  the  bill  language  re- 
garding the  Office  of  Competition  Ad- 
vocate. 

We  are  putting  this  Competition  Ad- 
vocate in  law  in  this  bill,  if  it  passes— 
and  I  hope  it  does— to  try  to  increase 
the  amount  of  competition  in  defense 
procurement.  It  is  still  a  fact  that  60 
to  65  percent  of  our  defense  procure- 
ment is  noncompetitive,  sole-source 
procurement.  We  all  know  if  we  have 
competition  we  reduce  the  cost  of 
these  items  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment from  10  to  38  percent.  That  is 
what  the  GAO  studies  show. 

The  Byrd  amendment  significantly 
strengthens  our  language  because  it 
makes  the  competition  advocate  a  flag 
officer.  It  makes  that  advocacy  its  sole 
function,  so  that  there  are  not  a  lot  of 
other  things  being  done  by  that  flag 
officer. 

It  requires  that  they  review  every 
sole-source  procurement  over  $100,000. 

To  give  you  the  scope  of  that,  there 
are  22,000  noncompetitive  bids  over 
$100,000  in  the  Air  Force  alone.  That 
shows  how  little  competition  we  have 
in  defense  procurement. 

It  also  requires  a  report  to  the 
Houcc  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  at   the  end  of  each  year 


telling  us  how  many  recommendations 
of  this  competition  advocate  are  not 
followed.  So  we  are  giving  this  compe- 
tition advocate  some  real  leverage.  We 
are  making  him  a  flag  officer,  we  are 
requiring  reports  when  the  recommen- 
dation s  not  followed,  and  we  are  re- 
quiring review. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia,  the  minority  leader,  on  this 
initiative. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  and  cosponsor  this 
amendment  to  strengthen  the  powers, 
and  promote  the  independence,  of  the 
competition  advocate  for  each  of  the 
services  The  underlying  theme  of  this 
amendment  is  that  price  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  crucible  of  competi- 
tion, when  the  Federal  Government 
purchases  defense-related  items. 

This  amendment  will  insure  com- 
petitive purchases  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment by  attacking  three  problems. 
First,  it  establishes  an  office  of  the 
competition  advocate  general,  and  it 
requires  that  an  officer  with  enough 
clout  to  take  on  the  military  procure- 
ment bureaucracy  head  up  that  office 
for  a  term  of  4  years.  The  competition 
advocate  must  be  senior  enough  to 
possess  the  stature  necessary  to  inter- 
act with  and  convince  senior  acquisi- 
tion officials  whose  actions  may  often 
need  to  be  challenged.  Only  a  high- 
level  advocate  in  a  protected,  objective 
position  can  knowledgeable  challenge 
the  procurement  bureaucracy. 

Second,  it  requires  that  proposed 
sole-source  procurements  over 

$100,000  be  scrutinized  by  a  competi- 
tion advocate  to  see  if  others  can  be 
given  a  chance  to  bid  and  requires 
written  justification  of  actions  incon- 
sistent with  a  recommendation  to  com- 
pete. This  provision  insures  that  a  reg- 
ular, independent  review  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  the  procurement  proc- 
ess. Occasional,  informal  recommenda- 
tions are  recognized  as  inadequate. 

Lastly,  it  requires  that  each  agency 
head  periodically  transmits  to  Con- 
gress reports  of  Government  buys  in- 
consistent with  the  competition  advo- 
cate's recommendations.  This  last  re- 
quirement provides  important  visibili- 
ty to  situations  that  were  not  compet- 
ed and.  standing  alone,  will  have  a 
powerful  impact  on  the  procurement 
process. 

Collectively,  these  three  require- 
ments will  thrust  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  competitive  market- 
place. Logic  and  experience  teach  us 
that  you  get  the  best  deal  when  you 
shop  around  instead  of  buying  from 
only  one  source.  Indeed,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  by  its  own  accounts, 
estimates  that  the  Government  saves, 
on  the  average.  25  percent  when  it 
buys  competitively  instead  of  on  a 
sole-source  basis.  Other  studies  sug- 
gest a  far  greater  savings.  Moreover. 
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instances  exist  where  even  the  threat 
of  competition  coming  into  a  sole- 
source  buy  have  resulted  in  suddenly 
reduced  prices. 

The  ramifications  are  enormous. 
Last  year  alone,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment spent  in  excess  of  $13  billion  on 
spare  and  replenishment  parts.  Most 
of  these  purchases  still  are  made  with- 
out the  benefit  of  any  kind  of  competi- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  service  branches  have 
already  designated  so-called  "competi- 
tion advocates"  at  major  buying  cen- 
ters. However,  except  for  the  Navy, 
they  lack  a  strong  leader  at  the  top 
whose  sole  job  is  to  insure  that  compe- 
tition is  achieved  whenever  possible. 

When  the  services  are  serious  about 
getting  a  job  done,  they  put  a  strong 
leader  In  charge.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  done  just  that  by  appointing 
a  full-time,  flag-level  competition  ad- 
vocate, and  I  commend  him  for  his 
vigor  and  resolve  to  increase  competi- 
tion. However,  even  here,  a  formal 
method  for  insuring  the  competition 
advocate's  effective  participation  well 
into  the  future  is  missing. 

The  authorization  bill's  procurement 
reforms  dealing  with  an  advocate  for 
competition  fall  short  in  one  vital  re- 
spect. They  fail  to  empower  the  advo- 
cate with  the  authority  and  independ- 
ence he  needs  to  effectively  do  his  job. 
The  authorization  bill  requires  only 
that  the  services  identify  a  person 
somewhere,  however  junior,  to  pro- 
mote competition,  when  he  can.  I 
think  that  the  American  taxpayer  de- 
serves more. 

The  services  need  to  understand 
that  Congress  is  very  serious  about 
achieving  a  full  level  of  competition.  A 
full-time  executive  advocate  for  en- 
forcing competition  is  essential  if  the 
services  are  to  do  more  than  merely 
discuss  competition. 

It  is  also  critical  that  the  competi- 
tion advocate  general's  office  be  suffi- 
ciently independent  and  free  from  the 
pressures  of  the  procurement  bureauc- 
racy, because  the  advocate  and  his 
staff  will  be  dealing  with  very  sensi- 
tive, large  dollar  procurement  issues. 
We  need  to  discourage  another  "Span- 
ton"  situation,  where  a  conscientious 
Government  employee  was  punished 
for  trying  to  save  the  taxpayer  money 
on  a  spare  parts  buy. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
enhanced  competition  will  aid  our  Na- 
tion's small  businesses  and  entrepre- 
neurs. Statistically,  most  of  the  low 
bidders  for  common  replacement  parts 
and  components  are  small  businesses. 
These  are  the  highly  capable  compa- 
nies that  for  years  have  been  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  produce  replenish- 
ment parts  for  the  Government  at 
lower  prices  and  shorter  delivery  times 
that  the  original  equipment  manufac- 
turers, but  have  been  prevented  from 
doing  BO  because  of  longstanding  re- 
strictive procurement  practices  by  the 


Federal  Government.  Not  only  will 
this  amendment  result  in  enormous 
savings  for  the  taxpayer,  but  also  it 
will  bring  added  efficiency  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and  additional  revenues  and 
jobs  to  our  Nation's  small  businesses. 

Recent  spare  parts  procurement 
horror  stories  make  it  clear  that  we 
must  take  positive  corrective  action 
now.  Within  the  Pentagon  and  the 
services,  "he  that  has  the  gold  rules'" 
has  been  the  practice  for  a  long  time 
and  has  resulted  in  very  little  competi- 
tion. We  need  a  strong  competition  ad- 
vocate to  make  sure  that  those  with 
the  gold— the  taxpayer  s  gold— use  it 
wisely.* 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  Senator  Goldwater. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

First.  I  have  no  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  though  I  do  not  think  it 
will  accomplish  the  end  that  the  spon- 
sors hope.  This  is  not  a  new  problem. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  Pentagon.  I 
recall  a  few  years  ago  when  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  disclosed 
they  had  several  warehouses  here  m 
town  filled  with  desks,  purchased  by 
people  unknown,  and  nobody,  to  my 
knowledge,  ever  came  to  claim  them. 
So  this  is  a  problem  which  is  endemic 
to  the  whole  governmental  system. 

The  problem  is  not  going  to  be  easy 
to  solve.  It  is  a  problem  that  is  going 
to  have  to  be  attacked. 

First  of  all.  a  man  is  taken  out  of  the 
operational  field,  and  every  man  in  the 
military  service  has  one  desire,  to  wind 
up  his  career  in  an  operational  post.  I 
think  we  have  to  convince  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  military  that  it  is 
most  important  that  the  whole  subject 
of  procurement  be  dealt  with  in  the 
military  academies  and  the  training 
schools,  to  get  across  to  the  officer  the 
importance  of  procurement.  It  is  prob- 
ably as  important  as  the  actual  waging 
of  war.  We  watch  operational  officers 
being  transferred  to  the  Pentagon  for 
the  purpose  of  supervising  the  obtain- 
ing of  certain  items.  The  Air  Force  has 
certain  items,  the  Navy,  the  Army,  the 
Marines,  and  it  goes  on  and  on. 

These  men  spend  maybe  3  years  and 
maybe  4  years  trying  to  learn  how  to 
develop  the  expertise,  the  manage- 
ment expertise,  of  handling  billions  of 
dollars. 

I  have  been  in  the  corporate  world 
myself. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
extended  for  an  additional  6  minutes. 
to  be  equally  divided.  I  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  is  such  an 
important  matter  to  me.  I  have  been 
in  it  most  of  my  life  on  the  civilian 
side  and  the  military  side.  I  think  we 


have  to  make  more  than  just  a  passing 
reference  to  it. 

We  train  people  in  the  civilian  cor- 
porate field  to  handle  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  10.  15,  or  20  years.  But  we 
expect  t:o  teach  a  young  officer  in  the 
Pentagon  in  a  matter  of  2  or  3  years 
how  to  handle  more  money  than  any 
big  corporation  in  this  country  han- 
dles. 

I  think  we  have  to  get  across  to  the 
military  that  management  of  procure- 
ment is  as  important  a  part  of  an  offi- 
cer's duty  as  any  duty  that  he  is  going 
to  have. 

We  then  appoint  managers,  and  I  am 
thinking  of  the  manager,  for  example, 
of  the  B-1.  which  is  a  very  costly  item. 
The  manager  that  we  have  today  has 
been  able  to  keep  this  project  moving 
along  at  a  pace  faster  and  more  in 
keeping  with  what  we  want  than  any 
manager  we  have  had.  He  carries  a 
high  rank.  He  has  long  experience  in 
this  business.  We  are  beginning  to  see 
the  result  of  its. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  my 
friends  who  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment is  I  think  it  will  not  accomplish  a 
lot  but  it  will  at  least  point  the  finger, 
and  the  finger  has  already  been  felt 
over  there,  with  the  Pentagon  doing 
an  excellent  job  of  not  paying  $20  for 
a  screwdriver  of  $150  for  a  wrench.  I 
think  this  has  been  way  overrated  by 
the  press  and  by  other  people  who  are 
not  interested,  technically,  in  what  we 
do  in  the  military. 

So  I  am  making  the  suggestion,  and 
I  would  hope  next  year,  regardless  of 
who  handles  this  committee,  that  we 
make  a  major  item  of  our  efforts  the 
proper  supervision  and  observation  of 
the  expensive  contracts  that  we  let, 
and  to  more  or  less  follow  the  example 
of  the  Navy.  They  have  already 
watched  the  midshipmen  at  Annapolis 
to  pick  out  the  men  they  know  will  be 
good  business  managers  and  then  see 
to  it  that  they  keep  up  with  the  ranks 
of  their  other  midshipmen,  get  their  5 
years  at  sea.  and  then  spend  their  time 
in  the  Pentagon  doing  what  we  would 
expect  any  good  manager  to  do.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  comment  on  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona, 
Those  remarks  and  observations  are 
well  taken. 

I  recently  had  a  conversation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  he  has 
really  taken  leadership  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
He  has  a  program  where  an  officer  has 
a  complete  sea  assignment  and  when 
he  goes  ashore,  it  is  mandatory  that 
he  take  a  procurement  assignment. 
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In  addition,  the  Secretary  has  put  in 
a  4-year  program  which  Senator  Nunn 
and  I  have  adopted  in  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
additional  time? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
but.  no.  I  have  completed  my  remarks. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  Byrd 
amendment  presently  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  congratulate  Senator 
Byrd  and  others  who  have  put  this  to- 
gether. We  have  worked  on  this  for 
some  time  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  think  it  is  a  significant  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  I  hope  we 
will  have  unanimous  passage  of  this  in 
the  roUcall  vote  which  is  to  follow. 

With  regard  to  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  before  us.  my  colleagues 
know  I  have  consistently  supported  a 
strong  national  defense  posture. 

In  these  troubled  times  of  Third 
World  conflict,  state-sponsored  terror- 
ism, unpredictable  leadership  such  as 
Khomeini  and  Qadhafi.  and  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  military  threat,  we  cannot 
neglect  our  national  security  needs. 
We  must  maintain  strong  and  modern 
Armed  Forces  ready  to  respond  to  any 
type  of  challenge  across  the  spectrum 
of  warfare— from  combatting  terror- 
ism to  the  deterrence  of  nuclear  war. 

While  this  modernization  is  expen- 
sive, it  is  a  necessary  response  to  the 
unprecedented  Soviet  military  build- 
up. The  best  defense  policy  is  one 
which  discourages  a  potential  rival 
from  ever  seriously  contemplating  an 
attack  upon  the  United  States  or 
threatening  our  vital  interests.  With 
regard  to  the  very  real  and  growing 
Soviet  military  threat,  we  need  only  tp 
maintain  a  force  level  which  would 
make  the  successful  outcome  of  any 
Soviet  aggression  questionable. 

Despite  the  high  cost  and  sacrifice 
involved  in  maintaining  an  effective 
deterrent,  we  must  not  shirk  away 
from  our  responsibility.  Nonetheless. 
we  must  devote  our  precious  and 
scarce  national  resources  very  careful- 
ly. I  have  opposed  wasteful  or  militari- 
ly-questionable proposals  such  as 
bringing  back  old.  World  War  II  bat- 
tleships out  of  mothballs",  duplica- 
tive weapons  systems  whose  origins  go 
back  to  interservice  rivalry  rather 
than  military  requirements,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  current  U.S.  buildup  in 
Central  America.  Our  security  rests 
upon  more  than  just  the  strength  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  We  must  all  do  our 
best  to  balance  our  Nations  priorities 
among  defense,  domestic  programs. 
and  the  necessity  to  reduce  our  cur- 
rent ruinous  Federal  deficit. 


While  I  support  the  modernization 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  regret  that  this 
bill  is  for  the  amount  of  $230,2  billion. 
I  believe  that  we  could  have  achieved 
our  national  security  goals  with  a  sus- 
tained 4  or  5  percent  rate  of  real 
growth  rather  than  the  7  percent  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  My  greatest  objec- 
tion to  this  bill  is  the  $2.6  billion  in- 
cluded in  it  for  21  MX  missiles.  Initial- 
ly. I  supported  the  MX  in  a  multiple 
protective  shelter  basing  scheme  but  I 
believe  that  it  makes  no  sense  to  place 
the  MX  in  already  vulnerable  Minute- 
man  silos.  Indeed,  such  a  basing 
scheme  could  place  a  dangerous  'hair 
trigger"  on  nuclear  conflict  because  of 
that  vulnerability,  since  the  Soviets 
will  be  able  to  knock  them  out.  as  soon 
as  they  are  deployed,  with  their  cur- 
rent ICBM  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we 
caryiot  ignore  the  need  to  modernize 
our  nuclear  deterrent.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear 
Forces,  I  have  supported  the  B-IB  and 
Stealth"  bombers,  the  Trident  pro- 
gram, the  cruise  missile  program,  the 
development  of  an  antisatellite 
weapon,  and  the  "midgetman "  ICBM. 
I  believe  that  the  $2.4  billion  could  be 
better  spent  on  these  programs  and  in 
conventional  force  improvements.  As 
the  Soviets  and  other  nations  are  most 
likely  to  challenge  us  in  nonnuclear 
ways,  our  conventional  forces  should 
not  be  neglected  at  the  expense  of  un- 
necessary and  unwise  strategic  pro- 
grams as  the  MX. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  greater 
progress  made  in  the  area  of  arms  con- 
trol but  believe  it  to  be  dangerous  to 
pin  our  security  solely  to  hope  for  ne- 
gotiations. Likewise.  I  believe  it  would 
be  irresponsible  to  allow  Soviet  intran- 
sigence at  the  negotiating  table  to  pre- 
clude the  development  of  weapons  we 
believe  are  vital  for  our  security. 
Stated  simply,  we  should  not  make 
unilateral  concessions  but  should  also 
explore  every  avenue  to  work  for  a  fair 
agreement. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  who  have  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  bill.  I  know  in 
particular  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
held  many  exhaustive  hearings  on  the 
major  issues  under  its  jurisdiction. 
These  hear-ings  were  very  informative 
for  me  and  my  only  regret  is  that  my 
position  on  the  subcommittee  was  the 
result  of  the  loss  of  our  respected  col- 
league. Scoop  Jackson.  I  hope  thiit 
much  of  the  wisdom  and  guidance  l^ie 
gave  us  is  reflected  in  this  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  If  all  time  is  yielded  back. 


the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nt'NN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

r  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  80. 
nays  4.  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  117  Leg.] 
YEAS-aO 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Murkow.ski 

BakiT 

Gra.s.sley 

Nickles 

Bauriis 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Brnlseti 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Bidrn 

Hechl 

Pressler 

BmKamaii 

Heflin 

Proxmire 

Bonn 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bosttiuil/ 

Helms 

Quayle 

Biimptrs 

Holling.s 

Randolph 

Biirdu  k 

Hiiddleston 

Ru'Ble 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Chafii- 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Chili-s 

John.slon 

Sarbanes 

Cratvsloii 

K  iui.se  ba  urn 

Sa.s.ser 

D  Amaii) 

Ka.slen 

Specter 

Hantorih 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

D*'CoiiriTH 

Laxalt 

Slennus 

Diidd 

l^ahy 

Steven.s 

Dole 

Ia'\  in 

Thurmond 

Domiiuri 

lAinu 

Tovier 

Diinribrr^rr 

Lunar 

Trible 

r.!v.\ 

Malhia.s 

T.sonKn.s 

Ev  aii.> 

Mal.simaKa 

Warner 

Exon 

MaltinRly 

Weicker 

Ford 

MeUhor 

Wilson 

Ciarii 

Metzenbaum 

Zorin.sky 

Cioldwafi  - 

Moynihan 
NAVS-4 

Demon 

Symm.s 

Mrfliir.' 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

AndrcMs 

Eagleton 

Mitchell 

Arms!  runt; 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hart 

Percy 

Cochran 

Hatfield 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Jep.sen 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 
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So  the  amendment  (No 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  seeing 
no  Senators  at  this  time  seeking  recog- 
nition. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  l>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3174 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  so- 
called  reverse  technology  transfer  from 
foreign  sources) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner) 
proposes  amendment  No.  3174. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
On  page   128,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

STUDY  BY  the  secretary  OF  DEFENSE  OF  CUR- 
RENT AND  POTENTIAL  EXPLOITATION  OF  FOR- 
EIGN TECHNOLOGY  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFBNSE 

Sec.  .  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  on 
how  the  Department  of  Defense  can  most 
effectively  benefit  from  technology  ob- 
tained from  both  cooperative  and  non-coop- 
erative foreign  sources.  In  carrying  out  such 
study  the  Secretary  shall  specifically  consid- 
er— 

(A)  the  existing  and  any  planned  organiza- 
tional changes  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  respect  to  the  office  or  offices 
responsible  for  collecting  and  disseminating 
foreign  technology; 

(B)  whether  additional  funding  is  needed, 
and  could  be  cost-effectively  used,  for  the 
collection  of  foreign  technology  by  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
responsible  for  collecting  and  disseminating 
such  technology;  and 

(C)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  current  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  collecting  and  disseminating 
foreign  technology. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  later  than  March  1.  1985,  con- 
taining the  resulU  of  the  study  conducted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  together  with 
such   commente   and   recommendations   as 


the  Secretary  considers  appropriate.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  submit  to  such  commit- 
tees, at  the  same  time  as  the  report  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  sentence  is  submitted, 
an  unclassified  report  on  the  matters  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  not 
transfer  any  of  the  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  Foreign  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Center  of  the  Material  Development 
and  Readiness  Command  of  the  Army  to 
any  other  office  or  agency  within  the  Army 
until  after  the  day  on  which  the  report  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)i2)  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  .Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  subject  that  has  been  of  interest  to 
me  and  other  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  some  time. 
When  this  amendment  was  considered 
during  the  course  of  our  hearings  this 
year  and  during  the  course  of  the 
markup  session  of  the  full  commit- 
tee—and as  far  as  I  know  each  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  in 
favor  of  it— I  indicated  that  it  would 
be  brought  up  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  on  the  floor.  I  further 
understand  that  the  minority  side  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  directing  my  at- 
tention to  the  amendment  and  the 
substance  of  the  amendment,  during 
the  posture  hearing,  I  raised  an  issue 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  regard- 
ing the  lack  of  exploitation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  technology 
and  concepts  developed  in  other  na- 
tions, particularly,  but  not  exclusively, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw 
P&ct. 

I  noted  that  the  military  depart- 
ments of  our  Department  of  Defense, 
through  the  process  of  reverse  engi- 
neering—that is  the  technical  analysis 
of  weapon.s  and  equipment  or  docu- 
ments from  other  nations— were  un- 
covering significant  scientific  and 
technical  data. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  military  departments  were  not 
taking  full  advantage  of  this  technolo- 
gy and  of  the  opportunities  emerging 
from  these  efforts;  opportunities 
which  I  regard  as  having  potential  for 
substantial  savings  in  the  research  ac- 
counts of  the  military  departments, 
significant  shortening  of  development 
time,  and  even  considerable  savings  of 
production  dollars. 

Apparently,  the  often  quoted  "not- 
invented-here"  syndrome  applies 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  have  investigated  this  issue  fur- 
ther. 

Nothing  I  have  learned  thus  far  re- 
lieves my  concern  that  these  efforts 
are  inadequately  funded  nor  do  we 
properly  disseminate  and  utilize  these 
products  in  the  information  that  we 
have. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  that  we  are 
passing  up  some  very  fine  opportuni- 
ties  to   save   significant   amounts   of 


money  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  equipment  for  our  armed 
forces. 

The  amendment  I  offer  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  military 
departments  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  management  of 
foreign  science  and  technology  efforts 
to  determine  the  best  organizational, 
operational,  and  funding  approaches 
to  make  the  optimum  use  of  the  infor- 
mation we  are  obtaining  from  the  re- 
verse engineering. 

The  study  requires  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  and  submit  a  report  to  the 
Senate  detailing  the  results. 

Finally,  it  temporarily  halts  a 
planned  organizational  change  pres- 
ently being  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  which  moves  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  Science  and 
Technology  Center  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army's  R&D  organization 
and  into  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  intelligence  organization.  This 
amendment  will  put  a  halt  to  that 
until  this  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  require  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  properly  ad- 
dress a  resource  which  I  believe  will 
pay  handsome  dividends  in  the  future. 
We  have  devoted  considerable  valua- 
ble time  this  morning  to  the  subject  of 
procurement.  In  essence,  I  feel  that 
when  the  United  States  acquires  infor- 
mation concerning  the  military  equip- 
ment of  other  nations,  including  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
and  then  studies  how  this  equipment 
was  made,  our  military  departments 
are  not  taking  that  data  and  incorpo- 
rating it  to  the  extent  it  is  usable  in 
design  and  development  of  our  own 
weapons  systems. 

This  is  an  effort  to  try  and  focus 
more  attention  on  that  important  sub- 
ject. I  am  optimistic  that  in  the  future 
we  may  see  positive  dividends. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  informed  that  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion on  this  side  to  the  amendment.  It 
is  one  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee.  It  is  a  good  amendment 
and  is  acceptable  to  the  Members  on 
this  side.  ,     ^     ^ 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The    amendment    (No.    3174)    was 

agreed  to.  .  ^     .      x 

Mr.    WARNER.    Mr.    President,    I 

move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 

the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   BINGAMAN.   Mr.   President,   I 

move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

ageed  to.  .^     .    » 

Mr.   BINGAMAN.   Mr.   President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
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ment  by  Senator  Nunn  concerning  a 
recent  GAO  letter  report  on  readiness, 
as  well  a  the  GAO  letter  report,  which 
Senator  Nunn  discussed  yesterday 
afternoon,  be  entered  into  the  Record 
as  if  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATEMClfT  or  SENATOR  SAM  NUNN  CONCERNING 
THE  GENEXAL  ACCOUNTING  OmCES  EVALUA- 
TION or  THE  OETENSE  DEPARTMENTS  REPORT 
ON  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  U.S.  WARFIGHTING  CA- 
PABILITY 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Armed  Forces  Committee  began  its 
work  on  the  fiscal  year  1985  Defense 
authorization  bill  back  in  January.  I 
began  asking  questions  about  what  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  done  with 
the  large  increases  in  funding  it  has 
received  since  fiscal  year  1980.  From 
fiscal  year  1980  through  fiscal  year 
1984,  the  budget  authority  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  increased  by 
about  $116  billion,  a  real  growth  of  ap- 
proximately 40  percent. 

I  have  also  tried  to  determine 
whether  the  overall  improvement  in 
our  military  capability  since  1980  has 
been  commensurate  with  the  large  in- 
creases in  funding,  and  whether  that 
funding  has  been  applied  in  a  balanced 
way  to  improve  all  areas  of  our  mili- 
tary capability. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks that  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  as  General  Vessey  recently 
stated,  that  "we  have  a  more  capable 
and  ready  force  than  we  did  three 
years  ago."  However.  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  conclusions 
about  the  overall  trends  in  our  mili- 
tary capability  that  I  have  drawn  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee's  hear- 
ings over  the  past  months. 

Force  structure  refers  to  the  num- 
bers, size,  and  composition  of  the  units 
that  comprise  our  defense  forces— divi- 
sions, tactical  fighter  wings,  ship 
battle  groups,  and  Navy  aircraft 
squadrons.  There  has  been  little  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  size  of  our  force 
structure  over  the  last  3  years. 

Modernization  encompasses  new 
equipment  and  the  technical  sophisti- 
cation and  improvements  to  the  weap- 
ons systems  and  equipment  used  by 
our  forces.  This  modernization  contin- 
ues in  all  of  the  senices.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  however,  that  for  many 
major  weapons  systems,  we  have  actu- 
ally bought  fewer  actual  end  items  in 
the  last  4  years  than  were  projected 
under  the  Carter  administration's  last 
5-year  defense  program. 

Sustainability  refers  to  the  combat 
staying  power  of  our  forces,  to  their 
ability  to  sustain  military  operations 
over  a  period  of  time.  Increased  fund- 
ing for  munitions  and  spare  parts  has 
improved  our  sustainability  in  the  last 
3  years,  but  in  many  areas  we  are  still 
less  than  halfway  toward  achieving 
our  near-term  sustainability  objective. 
Lt.  Gen.  Howard  Stone.  Chief  of  Staff 


of  our  European  Command  in  NATO, 
testified  before  the  committee  in  Feb- 
ruary that  in  his  command  "some  mu- 
nition stocks,  most  notably  air-to-air 
missiles,  naval  munitions,  and  special- 
ized, high  technology  munitions  are 
well  below  our  required  stockage,  to 
the  point  where  they  could  be  classi- 
fied as  war  stoppers'."  Dr.  Larry 
Korb.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower.  Installations,  and 
Logistics,  said  earlier  this  year  that 
"the  forces  assigned  to  our  unified 
commanders  are  not  as  sustainable  as 
they  should  be  and  will  not  be  for  the 
foreseeable  future." 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  readiness 
refers  to  the  ability  of  our  military 
units  to  perform  their  assigned  mis- 
sions on  a  given  day.  The  question  of 
whether  our  forces  are  more  ready 
today  than  they  were  in  1980  has 
gotten  a  lot  of  attention.  Let  me  say 
that  our  forces  today  have  far  fewer 
deficiencies  in  readiness  than  they  did 
3  years  ago.  However,  even  with  this 
overall  improvement,  our  committee 
hearings  show  that  the  readiness  pic- 
ture today  across  all  of  the  military 
services  is  a  mixed  bag.  Some  readi- 
ness measures  and  indicators  show 
steady  improvement  over  the  last  3 
years,  others  show  little  or  no  im- 
provement, and  some  indicators  have 
actually  declined. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Senator 
Tower,  recently  posed  an  exhaustive 
series  of  questions  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  designed  to  provide  a  com- 
parison of  :he  overall  war-fighting  ca- 
pability of  our  military  forces  today 
compared  to  1980.  I  supplemented 
Senator  Towers  questions  with  a  few 
of  my  own. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  were 
recently  released  by  the  Defen.se  De'- 
partment  in  an  unclassified  report  en- 
titled "Improvements  in  U.S.  War- 
fighting  Capability:  FY1980-84  "  The 
unclassified  report  was  accompanied 
by  a  classified  annex. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  report  is  one 
of  the  mo.st  comprehensive  attempts 
in  recent  years  to  pull  together  such  a 
wide  range  of  statistical  information 
affecting  our  military  capability.  The 
Defense  Dopartmeni  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  this  substantial 
effort.  A  careful  reading  of  the  report 
provides  a  great  deal  of  insight  into  all 
elements  of  our  military  capability. 

The  report  concludes  that  U.S.  war- 
fighting  capability  is  substantially 
greater  today  than  it  was  in  1980  " 
Secretary  Weinberger  stated  in  trans- 
mitting  the   report   to  Congress   that 

By  every  meaningful,  rommonsense 
standard  *  *  '  this  Nation's  Armed 
Forces  are  far  more  capable  and  ready 
today  than  they  were  just  4  years 
ago.  "  Deputy  Secretary  Taft  said  in  re- 
leasing the  report  that  The  data  we 
are  making  public  today  demonstrates 
that   in  each   of   these  areas— people, 


training,  equipment,  and  support— our 
forces  are  better  today  than  they  were 
4  years  ago."  The  report  also  cautions 
that  "even  with  these  improvements, 
however,  we  remain  short  of  our 
goals.  " 

Earlier  this  year.  I  asked  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  to  undertake  a 
study  in  the  overall  readiness.  I  asked 
them  to  review  the  DOD  readiness 
report  and  subsequently  provide  their 
comments  to  the  Congtess.  The  GAO 
provided  me  their  response  recently, 
which  I  am  now  releasing.  I  ask  that 
this  GAO  letter  report  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  most  part, 
GAO  does  not  dispute  the  factual  data 
in  the  Defense  Departments  report. 
They  do,  however,  draw  a  different 
conclusion  on  the  overall  trends  in  our 
war-fighting  capability. 

I  will  just  quote  two  paragraphs 
from  GAOs  letter: 

Based  on  our  analysis,  we  believe  the  in- 
formation provided  by  Defense  points  to  an 
imbalance  among  the  four  functional  areas 
which  comprise  military  capability.  Progress 
made  in  the  force  structure,  modernization, 
and  personnel  readiness  areas  is  not 
matched  by  progress  in  other  readiness 
areas— namely,  equipment  condition  and 
equipment /supplies  on  hand— and  in  sus- 
tainability. •  •  • 

In  summary.  Defense  presented  informa- 
tion showing  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
force  structure  and  modernization  areas, 
and  in  personnel  readiness.  However,  im- 
provement in  these  areas  can  be  offset  by 
deficiencies  in  other  areas.  In  our  view,  con- 
tinuing readiness  and  sustainability  prob- 
lems should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  Con- 
gress in  ovaluating  our  military  capability 
and  future  defense  budget  requests. 

Mr.  President,  GAOs  conclusion 
from  the  Defense  Department's  report 
is  that  deficiencies  still  exist  in  the 
area  of  readiness  and  sustainability, 
and  these  areas  have  not  received  the 
same  emphasis  as  the  other  areas  of 
the  defense  budget  over  the  last  3 
years.  In  addition.  GAO  implies  that 
the.se  deficiencies  can  offset  the  im- 
provements that  have  occurred  in 
other  areas. 

This  GAO  report,  and  the  informa- 
tion we  have  gathered  during  the 
hearings,  reinforces  my  view  that  the 
jury  is  still  out  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  DOD  has  obtained  im- 
provements in  military  capability  com- 
mensurate with  the  large  funding  in- 
creases in  the  last  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  conclusion  and 
the  debate  in  the  last  several  months 
over  whether  we  are  more  or  less 
ready  than  we  were  in  1980  has  con- 
vinced me  that  we  need  to  take  a  seri- 
ous look  at  the  ways  we  measure  our 
military  capability.  For  example,  the 
Defense  Department's  response  to 
some  of  the  declining  readiness  meas- 
ures, particularly  C-ratings,  is  that 
these  measures  are  not  an  accurate  or 
complete  reflection  of  military  capa- 
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bility.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  in 
1980  then  Presidential  candidate 
Reagan  used  some  of  the  same  readi- 
ness ratings  to  criticize  the  capability 
of  our  military  forces.  My  own  view  is 
that  C-ratings  do  not  provide  a  full 
picture  of  military  capability  in  1984. 
just  as  they  did  not  in  1980. 

I  have  also  asked  GAO  to  undertake 
a  longer  term  effort  to  review  the  cur- 
rent indicators  and  systems  within  the 
Defense  Department  used  to  report 
readiness  and  sustainability  trends, 
and  to  recommend  any  improvements 
necessary  in  these  systems.  I  think 
this  longer  term  effort  will  help  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment come  to  some  common  agree- 
ment and  understanding  on  what  are 
the  most  useful  indicators  of  readiness 
and  sustainability. 

Both  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Congress  have  tended  in  the 
past  to  treat  readiness  and  sustainabil- 
ity as  a  poor  relation  which  is  relegat- 
ed to  the  lowest  priority  when  budget 
reductions  are  occuring.  One  reason  is 
that  we  do  not  have  adequate  output 
measures  to  show  whether  or  not 
funding  inputs  are  having  the  desired 
effects. 

Hopefully,  we  can  come  to  grips  with 
this  problems.  Both  the  recent  DOD 
report  and  the  GAO  study  will  be 
helpful  in  arriving  at  useful  solutions. 

The  material  follows: 

UiS.  General  Accounting  Office. 

Washington.  D.C..  June  6,  1984. 
Hon.  SfcM  Nunn, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Nunn:  Your  April  18.  1984, 
letter  requested  us  to  comment  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defenses  response  to  a  series 
of  questions  proposed  by  Senator  Tower  and 
supplemented  by  you.  The  questions  were 
designed  to  determine  the  state  of  overall 


war-fighting  capability  of  the  military  serv- 
ices today,  compared  to  1980.  On  May  15, 
1984.  you  provided  us  a  copy  of  Defense's  re- 
sponse to  these  questions.  Our  comments 
are  provided  in  enclosure  I.  We  did  not 
verify  the  information  provided  by  Defense. 
because  of  the  limited  time  available. 

Generally,  it  appears  that  Defense  provid- 
ed substantial  information  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  use  in  evalu- 
ating changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
functional  areas  of  force  structure,  modern- 
ization, readiness,  and  sustainability.  De- 
fense concludes  that  the  information  pre- 
sented in  response  to  these  questions  is  in- 
controvertible "  evidence  that  U.S.  forces 
have  improved  substantially  since  1980. 

Defense"3  conclusion  is  primarily  based  on 
progress  in  the  force  structure  and  modern- 
ization areas  and  personnel  readiness.  De- 
fense stat€s  that  the  acquisition  of  new  and 
sophisticated  equipment,  such  as  tanks,  air- 
craft, and  ships  have  enhanced  the  services' 
overall  capability  in  the  areas  of  force  struc- 
ture and  modernization.  Moreover.  Defense 
believes  the  attainment  of  recruiting  goals, 
higher  test  scores  and  educational  levels  of 
new  recruits,  and  increased  reenlistment 
rates  of  career  personnel  have  contributed 
to  improved  readiness. 

Based  on  our  analysis,  we  believe  the  in- 
formation provided  by  Defense  points  to  an 
imbalance  among  the  four  functional  areas 
which  comprise  military  capability.  Progress 
made  in  the  force  structure,  modernization, 
and  personnel  readiness  areas  is  not 
matched  by  progress  in  other  readiness 
areas— namely,  equipment  condition  and 
equipment/supplies  on  hand— and  in  sus- 
tainability 

Unit  Status  Report  statistics,  show  that 
between  December  1980  and  March  1984. 
unit  readiness  decreased  in  two  of  the  four 
services  when  comparing  the  number  of 
active  units  reporting  C-4  (not  combat 
ready)  or  C-3  (marginally  combat  ready) 
over  this  period.  In  the  Army,  the  primary 
reason  that  the  number  of  units  reported  as 
"■fully"  or  "substantially"'  ready  declined 
and  the  number  of  units  "marginally  "  ready 
increased,   is  due  to  equipment  shortages. 

Evaluation  of  Defense"s  Response 


Defense  states  that  this  is  the  result  of  re- 
quirements for  equipment  increasing  before 
the  equipment  has  been  delivered.  This  is 
reported  to  be  a  temporary  situation  created 
by  modernization  which  according  to  De- 
fense will  improve  as  new  equipment  is  de- 
livered. 

The  number  of  Air  Force  tactical  units 
rated  as  •fully"'  or  ■•substantially"  ready 
also  decreased  as  the  number  rated  as  ""mar- 
ginally '"  ready  increased.  Defense  attributed 
the  decline  to  a  combination  of  factors. 
First,  withdrawal  of  spare  parts  from  war 
reserves  increased,  and  secondly,  the  Air 
Force  implemented  a  more  realistic  criteria 
to  measure  equipment  and  supplies  on- 
hand.  Previous  GAO  work  has  shown  that 
withdrawals  from  war  reserves  increased  be- 
cause the  Air  Force  could  not  support  an  in- 
crease in  tactical  flying  hours  with  peace- 
time operating  stocks. 

Regarding  sustainability.  information  pro- 
vided by  Defense  shows  serious  shortfalls  in 
most  categories.  Inventories  of  munitions 
and  war  reserve  stocks  are  substantially 
below  requirements.  Although  funding  for 
sustainability  increased  in  fiscal  years  1982- 
1984,  Defense  states  that  little  improvement 
is  evident  because  there  is  a  lag  time  of  18 
to  36  months  from  the  time  funds  are  ap- 
propriated until  the  items  are  delivered. 
However,  projections  by  Defense  show  that 
stocks  will  not  improve  significantly  until 
the  late  1980s. 

In  summary.  Defense  presented  informa- 
tion showing  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
force  structure  and  modernization  areas, 
and  in  personnel  readiness.  However,  im- 
provement in  these  areas  can  be  offset  by 
deficiencies  in  other  areas.  In  our  view,  con- 
tinuing readiness  and  sustainability  prob- 
lems should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  Con- 
gress in  evaluating  our  military  capability 
and  future  defense  budget  requests. 

We  hope  our  comments  are  useful  in  your 
assessment  of  changes  in  military  capability 
since  1980. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  C.  Conahan, 

Director. 
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Force  Structure:  ' 

1.  Compare,  by  Service  and  defensewide,  programmed  man- 
power structure  with  manning  levels  achieved  in  Decem- 
ber 1980  vice  fiscal  year  1984  projected  levels. 


2.  Compare,  by  Service  and  defensewide,  actual  manning  in 
pay  grades  E-5  through  E-9  with  authorized  manning  in 
those  pay  grades  In  December  1980.  at  the  end  of  FY  81, 
PY  82,  FY  83,  and  projected  for  the  end  of  FY  84.  Specify 
particular  Administration  or  Congressional  actions  which 
have  contributed  to  Improved  manning  levels. 


11  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Congress  did  not  authorize  the  end- 
strengths  requested  in  the  Presidents  FY  1984  budget,  the 
active  structure  in  the  aggregate  is  growing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  staffing  plans  to  fill  it.  In  FY  1985.  25.400  billets  in 
the  Navy  are  not  planned  for  staffing  due  to  reduced  levels  of 
programmed  manning.  This  raises  questions  about  Navy"s 
ability  to  staff  its  programmed  structure,  such  as  the  new 
ships  it  intends  to  bring  on  line. 
Also  the  Defense  data,  while  showing  improved  active  aggre- 
gate staffing  trends,  does  not  show  the  still  existing  critical 
shortages  in  certain  military  occupations  or  the  imbalances 
(overages)  which  have  accrued  over  the  last  few  years;  par- 
'  ticularly  in  the  Army  where,  although  the  number  of  under- 
strength  MOSs  declined  from  133  in  FY  1981  to  91,  in  FY 
1983  the  number  of  overstrength  MOSs  climbed  from  88  to 
128  during  that  same  period. 

15  Defense  cites  a  dramatic  increase  in  career  content  of  the  force 
and  in  manning  of  the  top  five  pay  grades  as  a  significant 
improvement.  The  aggregate  data  presented  by  Defense  mask 
the  imbalances,  both  within  the  services  and  between  them. 
For  example,  at  the  end  of  FY  1982.  the  Army  had  24,336 
more  soldiers,  with  more  than  3  years  of  service,  than  is 
called  for  in  its  objective  force. 
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3.  What  were  the  Service  and  defensewide  recruiting  goals 
(total,  non-prior  service  high  school  graduates,  mental 
categories)  in  FY  81.  FY  82.  FY  83.  and  FY  84?  Explain 
(by  year)  the  results  of  the  Services  effort  to  achieve 
such  goals. 


.  By  Service  and  dtfensewide.  compare  the  quality  of  re- 
cruits in  December  1980.  end  of  FY  81.  FY  82.  FY  83.  and 
projected  for  the  end  of  FY  84  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
high  school  graduates  and  in  terms  of  mental  category 
ratings. 

.  In  terms  of  the  above  categories,  how  did  the  recruits  in 
December  1980  compare  to  the  youth  population  in  gener- 
al at  that  time?  At  the  end  of  the  FY  81?  FY  82?  FY  83? 
What  are  the  projections  for  the  end  of  FY  84? 

.  What  were  first-term  reenlistment  rates  compared  to 
reenlistment  goals  for  personnel  in  mental  categories  I.  II. 
and  III  in  December  1980  at  the  end  of  FY  81.  FY  82.  FY 
83.  and  projected  for  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984? 


7.  What  were  the  second-term  and  career  reenlistment  rales 
compared  to  goals  in  December  1980.  end  of  FY  81.  FY  82. 
FY  83.  and  projected  for  the  end  of  FY  84? 

8.  What  is  the  experience  of  each  of  the  Services  with  drug 
abuse  and  other  disciplinary  problems  (i.e..  unauthorized 
absence,  desertion,  courts  martial,  etc.)  comparing  Decem- 
ber 1980  through  projections  for  the  end  of  FY  84?  Cite 
specific  areas  of  improvement  in  maintaining  military 
discipline  (i.e..  more  effective  enforcement  of  law  and 
regulations,   fewer  instances  of   "repeat   offenses",   elc). 

9.  What  overall  trends  in  the  manpower  area  have  emerged 
between  December  1980  and  projections  for  the  end  of  FY 
84?  Rank  in  order  of  importance  all  actions  taken  by  the 
Administration  or  by  Congress  which  resulted  in  success 
or  failure  in  meeting  the  goals  set  in  this  area. 

Force  Modernization: 

1.  For  each  Service,  compare  inventory  objectives  to  on- 
hand  inventories  of  principal  end  items  (i.e..  artillery. 
aircraft,  tracked  and  wheeled  vehicles,  surface  ships,  sub- 
marines, etc.)  in  December  1980.  at  the  end  of  FY  81.  FY 
82.  FY  83.  and  projected  for  the  end  of  FY  84.  What 
percent  of  objectives  has  been  achieved  during  the  period? 
Where  have  the  objectives  themselves  changed  and  why? 
What  shortages  in  inventories  which  existed  in  December 
1980  have  been  met  or  are  projected  to  be  alleviated  by 
the  end  FY  84? 

2.  What  specific  items  of  major  equipment  (i.e..  M-1  tanks. 
P-15s.  P-16s.  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers  and  subma- 
rines, etc.)  were  being  operated  by  each  Service  in  Decem- 
ber 1980?  At  the  end  of  FY  81?  FY  82?  FY  83?  Projected 
for  the  end  of  FY  84?  What  equipment  has  been  delivered 
to  inventories  to  replace  retired  equipment?  Explain  all 
improvements  in  operational  capability  which  have  been 
or  will  be  provided  by  such  new  equipment  (i.e..  compare 
the  operational  quality  of  old  equipment  to  that  of  new- 
equipment ).  What  additional  equipment  has  been  funded 
but  has  not  yet  been  delivered?  When  will  this  additional 
equipment  be  delivered?  What  other  equipment  will  be 
retired  as  as  result  of  delivery  of  the  additional  equip- 
ment? 

3.  In  each  Service,  how  were  UNITREP  ratings  specifically 
affected  by  retirement  of  older  equipment  and  delivery  of 
new  equipment?  How  has  war-fighting  capability  been 
affected  by  these  equipment  changes?  Provide  specific 
information  for  each  benchmark— December  1980.  end  of 
FY  81.  end  of  FY  82.  end  of  FY  83.  and  projected  for  the 
end  of  FY  84  and  beyond,  listing  improvements  which  are 
the  result  of  Reagan  Administration  defense  funding  in- 
creases. 


The  bulk  of  this  excess  of  careerists  were  allowed  to  reenlist 
into  the  career  force  since  1980  and  was.  Defense  claims,  the 
product  of  the  improved  pay  and  benefits  package  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

We  have  the  following  comment  for  questions  3.  4,  and  5.  "The 
success  Defense  has  had  over  the  past  2  to^  3  years  in  recruit- 
ing and  retaining  high  quality  people  Has  contributed  to 
improved  readiness,  however,  with  an  improving  economy 
coupled  with  the  declining  size  of  the  youth  population. 
Defense  may  have  difficulty  in  the  future  in  sustaining  their 
current  high  quality  manpower  profile." 


19 


26 


28 


28 


44 


We  concur  with  Defense  that  military  pay  and  benefits  must 
remain  competitive  with  the  private  sector.  An  ongoing  GAO 
study  has  disclosed  that  while  military  pay  lagged  civilian  pay 
for  persons  in  nine  Navy  enlisted  ratings  separated  in  FY 
1980.  it  equaled  civilian  pay  for  those  separated  in  FY  1981. 
and  exceeded  civilian  pay  for  those  separated  in  FY  1982. 
Should  the  economy  improve  further  and  jobs  for  high  school 
youth  become  more  plentiful,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pay  even 
more  than  is  currently  being  paid  over  the  private  sector  in 
order  to  attract  the  numbers  of  recruits  needed. 


31     No  comment. 


36     No  comment. 


38     Our  overall  comment  to  questions  1  and  2  is  that  the  answers 
do  not  reflect  requirements  for  these  new  systems  or  provide 
-    any   insight   into   how    significant   FY    1980  84   buys  are.   in 
terms  of  satisfying  total  requirements. 


64     [See  Trends  Section  question  3.1 
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4  In  what  specific  programs  has  the  pace  of  modernization 
increased  since  December  1980?  For  each  Service,  com- 
pare planned  acquisition  of  new  weapon  systems  (i.e..  Ml 
tanks  to  replace  M-60  tanks.  B-1  aircraft  to  replace  B-52s. 
etc.)  in  December  1980  to  current  plans  projected  to  the 
end  of  1984.  Will  there  be  greater  numbers  of  more  capa- 
ble new  weapon  systems  in  inventories  by  the  end  of  FY 
84  as  a  result  of  Administration  decisions,  compared  to 
the  number  of  modem  weapon  systems  which  would  have 
been  in  the  inventories  under  the  December  1980  plan? 
Provide  specific  information  for  all  major  weapon  systems 
and  explain  i  i  detail  Administration  actions  which  have 
resulted  in  increased  modernizatio8.v»    . 

Readiness:  .  , 

1  Define  the  criteria  used  in  establishing  mission  capable 
rates  and  fully  mission  capable  rates  for  all  major  caLego- 
rie$  (i.e.,  aircraft,  surfact  ships,  tanks,  missile  systems. 

2  Define  the  objectives  for  mission  capable  and  fully  mis- 
sion capable  rates  by  major  weapon  system  (i.e.,  Ml 
tanks  P-15  aircraft,  etc.)  for  each  Service  beginning  at 
December  1980  and  projecting  to  the  end  of  FY  84.  FY  86. 
FY  88,  and  FY  90. 

3  compare  mission  capable  rates  by  Service  for  each  major 
category  (i.e.,  tanks,  aircraft,  missile  systems,  surface 
ships,  etc.)  in  December  1980.  end  of  FY  81,  FY  82.  FY  83. 
and  projected  for  the  end  of  FY  84.  What  trends  can  be 
identified?  Have  mission  capable  rates  increased  or  de- 
creased and  what  Administration  or  Congressional  actions 
haxe  contributed  to  any  increase  or  decrease?  Are  objec- 
tive's for  mission  capable  rates  being  met  in  a  greater 
number  of  areas  now  than  in  December  1980?  If  so,  why? 
And  if  not.  why  not?  Are  failures  to  meet  objectives  in  a 
particular  area  the  result  of  budgetary  restraints?  What 
other  factors  contributed  to  achieving  or  failing  to 
achieve  goals  in  this  area? 


4  What  was  the  average  number  of  training  days/flying 
hours/steaming  days  in  December  1980?  At  the  end  of  FY 
81''  FY  82?  FY  83?  What  is  that  average  projected  to  be  at 
the  end  of  FY  84?  Will  our  military  forces  be  training 
more  or  less  at  the  end  of  FY  84  than  in  December  1980? 
Explain  why  training  has  increased  or  decreased  during 
the  period. 

5  Do  current  training  methods  provide  more  or  less  realis- 
tic training  in  1984  than  in  1980  (i.e.,  are  flight  simulators 
more  or  less  realistic  now  than  in  1980)?  If  so,  what 
Administration  or  Congressional  actions  have  contributed 
to  this  improvement? 

6  Provide  specific  information  by  Service  comparing  main- 
tenance trends  (i,e.,  ship  overhaul  backlog,  depot  mainte- 
nance backlog,  real  property  maintenance,  etc.)  in  Decem- 
ber 1980.  end  of  FY  81,  FY  82,  FY  83,  and  projected  m  FY 
8«  Do  these  types  of  ratings  indicate  improvement  or 
decline  In  this  facet  of  readiness?  What  specific  Adminis- 
tration or  Congressional  actions  have  affected  this  im- 
provement or  decline? 

7  What  effect  do  improvements  or  declines  In  maintenance 
ratings  have  on  trainlng/flylng/steamlng  hours  and  relat- 
ed training?  ^    ,  . 

8.  As  new  equipment  Is  delivered  Into  the  Inventory,  what  is 
the  effect  on  maintenance  schedules  and  costs?  Is  newer 
equipment  easier  to  maintain?  Is  new  equipment  cheaper 
to  maintain?  Cite  specific  examples  from  each  Service  of 
improved  malnUlnabllity  of  new  equipment  compared  to 
the  equipment  it  replaced. 

I  What  Is  the  difference  between  a  "financial"  mainte- 
nance backlog  and  an  "operational"  maintenance  backlog? 
In  discussing  maintenance  backlogs,  indicate  what  portion 
of  the  backlog  Is  related  to  financial  constraints,  and  what 
portion  is  related  to  operational  constraints. 


9. 


65     No  comment. 


68     No  comment. 


69     No  comment. 


70  Defenses  statement  regarding  reported  Navy  aircraft  MC  rates 
is  correct  However,  a  1983  GAO  report  pointed  out  that  due 
to  errors  in  the  input  data  from  which  MC  rates  were  derived 
and  problems  with  Navy  guidance  for  developing  these  rates, 
the  actual  rates  were  lower  than  reported-perhaps  signifi- 
cantly so.  Regarding  the  latter  point,  current  Navy  guidance 
allow  aircraft  to  be  reported  as  MC  although  the  aircraft 
cannot  perform  the  primary  warfare  roles  for  which  they 

were  designed  and  procured:  and 
have  been  equipped   for  certain  systems  the  Navy  deem 
mission  essential,  but  are  missing  the  systems. 
In  addition.  Navy  guidance  allows  squadrons  to  remove  certain 
aircraft,  such  as  those  awaiting  depot  repair,  from  the  mis- 
sion capability  computation  base. 
The  Navy-s  response  was  that  its  guidance  for  computing  Mt. 
rates  is  more  than  adequate,  although  it  did  agree  to  correct 
the  second  point.  The  Navy  maintains  that  MC  rates  are 
accurate. 
72     No  comment. 


74     No  comment. 


77     No  comment. 


79  No  comment. 

80  No  comment. 

81  No  comment. 
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Sustainabllity: 

1.  In  each  Service,  what  were  the  sustainability  objectives 
for  war  reserve  stocks  (i.e..  number  of  days  of  supply  of 
munitions,  fuzes,  guidance  kits,  etc.)  in  December  1980.  at 
the  end  of  FY  81.  FY  82.  FY  83.  and  projected  for  the  end 
of  FY  84?  What  changes  in  U.S.  military  commitment 
have  caused  a  change  in  these  objectives?  Are  objectives 
currently  based  on  realistic  assumptions  of  foreseeable 
requirements  in  the  event  of  war?  Were  the  assumptions 
underlying  the  objectives  realistic  in  1980  and  if  not.  why 
not? 

2.  What  percent  of  war  reserve  sustainability  objectives 
were  being  met  in  December  1980.  at  the  end  of  FY  81. 
FY  82.  FY  83.  and  projected  to  the  end  of  FY  84?  What 
Administration  or  Congressional  actions  have  contributed 
to  improvement  or  decline  in  meeting  objectives?  What 
other  specific  factors  (i.e..  increased  training  needs,  re- 
placement of  outdated  munitions  to  support  modern  sys- 
tems, etc.)  have  contributed  to  improvement  or  decline  in 
meeting  objectives? 


3.  Compare  by  Service,  stocks  of  secondary  items  (i.e..  spare 
parts,  support  equipment,  personal  support  items,  etc. )  on 
hand  in  December  1980.  at  the  end  of  FY  81.  FY  82.  FY 
83.  and  projected  for  the  end  of  FY  84.  What  were  :he 
stock  objectives  for  these  items  in  December  1980?  in  FY 
81?  in  FY  82?  in  FY  83?  projected  for  FY  84?  Wnat 
percent  of  requirements  is  being  met  now  compared  to 
December  1980?  What  Administration  or  Congressional 
initiatives  or  actions  may  have  affected  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  p>ercent  of  requirements  being  met?  What 
specific  changes  in  requirements  have  been  made  since 
December  1980  and  why?  Are  current  objectives  more  or 
less  realistic  than  in  1980?  Provide  specific  data  to  support 
responses. 
Trends:  DOD  consolidated  their  responses  to  a  number  of 
questions  related  to  trends.  Thus,  this  section  comments  on 
the  questions  in   the  same   manner  that   DOD   responded. 

1.  Show  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  overall  C- 
ratings  and  the  C-ratings  in  each  of  the  four  reporting 
categories  reported  under  the  UNITREP  system  for  major 
unit  types  in  each  of  the  military  ser\ices  since  December 
1980. 

2.  Are  the  C-ratings  reported  under  the  UNITREP  system  a 
measure  of  readiness?  How  is  the  information  reported 
under  UNITREP  used  within  DOD?  Do  the  criteria  for 
assigning  C-ratings  differ  by  military  service?  In  what 
ways?  How  have  the  criteria  for  assigning  C-ratings 
changed  in  each  of  the  military  services  since  1980? 


82    Charts  reflect  percentage  of  procurement  objective  but  do  not 
reflect  total  requirements. 


83  We  review  the  annual  ammunition  appropriation  request  for 
the  House  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services 
annually.  We  routinely  recommend  reductions  in  the  services* 
requests  because  1)  requests  are  not  adequately  justified.  2) 
planned  procurement  would  result  in  an  inventory  which 
exceeds  requirements;  3)  development  problems  have  not  be 
been  resolved;  and  4)  previously  funded  program  quantities 
remain  undelivered,  etc.  The  Congress  often  accepts  our  rec- 
ommendations and  reduces  budget  requests  in  such  instances. 
Such  cuts  do  not  have  the  impact  suggested  by  Defense  in  its 
statement  "Budget  requests  for  ammunition  have  been  re- 
duced substantially  in  recent  years,  materially  affecting  war 
reserves,  training,  and  production  base." 

88  Charts  show  increased  funding  and  progress  towards  attaining 
interim  objectives.  They  do  not  show  the  total  requirements 
nor  do  they  address  the  problem  of  imbalances  within  and 
between  supply  classes  of  war  reserve  material. 


95  While  Defense's  reply  stres.ses  that  C-3  units  should  be  consid- 
ered combat  ready,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  such  forces 
are  only  marginally  ready,  by  definition,  and  have  major 
deficiencies  that  should  be  corrected  in  order  to  provide  them 
the  capability  to  functior.  in  combat  as  they  were  organized 
to  do. 
98  Some  aspects  of  UNITREP  address  factors  of  sustainability; 
however,  as  stated  on  pi?.  96  of  Defense's  response  "UNI- 
TREP is  by  far  the  mo.st  comprehensive  s.vstem  currently 
being  used  for  measuring  unit  readiness."  In  fact,  it  is  the 
only  system  u.sed  by  all  services  to  report   unit   readiness. 

However,  several  important  factors  inherently  reduce  the  scope 
and  thus  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  readiness  status  infor- 
mation generated  through  UNITREP. 

First.  UNITREP  report  only  on  'readiness."  which  is  just  one 
of  the  four  key  components,  or  "pillars  "  used  by  Defen.se  to 
judge  military  capability. 

Second,  only  combat,  combat  support,  and  service-selected 
combat  service  support  units  report  readiness  information 
under  UNITREP.  These  units  account  for  about  50  percent  of 
the  active  force,  while  approximately  50  percent  of  the  force 
is  assigned  to  other  unit  types,  such  as  unit/organizations 
mvolved  in  training,  supply,  maintenance,  and  other  support 
functions  needed  during  mobilization  and  wartime. 

Third.  UNITREP  reports  only  on  certain  selected  resources 
controlled  by  or  organic  to  the  reporting  unit.  Important 
resources  required  to  deploy  a  unit  to  a  theater  of  operations 
and  employ  that  unit  in  combat  are  not  covered  in  C-ratings. 
For  example,  the  availab.lity  of  strategic  transportation  lift 
assets  and  consumables,  such  as  fuel  and  ammunition  needed 
to  support  operations,  is  not  addressed. 

Fourth,  the  UNITREP  sys".em  generally  does  not  attempt  to 
rate  units  against  the  requirements  of  specific  operational 
plans  or  within  mission  areas  (the  Navy  is  an  exception  here). 
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3.  What  are  the  criteria  used  to  reassess  objectives  to  meas- 
ure readiness?  Are  objectives  more  realistic  now  than  in 
December  1980?  Cite  specific  examples  of  objectives 
which  have  been  changed  and  explain  using  specific  data 
(i.e.,  changes  In  threat  assessment,  changes  in  consump- 
tion rates,  greater  military  coBunltment.  etc.)  why  any 
changes  have  been  made. 


.  Can  the  combat  capability  of  a  military  unit  be  quanti- 
fied in  some  fashion?  If  so,  list  the  criteria  used  to  assess 
(X)mbat  capability.  Is  there  currently  any  measure  of  the 
increase  in  combat  capability  that  has  occurred  since 
December  1980?  What  are  the  most  accurate  indicators 
used  to  measure  military  capability?  Are  these  measures 
reflected  In  the  sUndard  UNITREP  ratings? 


5.  What  specific  management  studies  and  initiatives  have 
been  undertaken  to  improve  "readiness  reporting"  to  re- 
flect more  accurately  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  ability 
to  wage  and  win  a  war? 


101     Defense's  response  states  '".  .  .  changes  in  definitions  and  sup- 
port standards  have  provided  a  more  realistic  way  of  report- 
ing readiness  but  have  had  no  impact  on  actual  capability." 
Examples  cited  involve  Air  Force  changes  that  (1)  put  more 
weight  on  those  critical  spares  that  have  a  major  impact  on 
sortie  generation  capability  and  (2)  include  more  realistic 
standards  for  spare  engines  in  determining  equipment  on- 
hand  ratings. 
These  were  two  good  changes  which,  when  implemented,  re- 
duced C-ratings.  The  existing  capability  of  the  reporting  unit 
(before  and  after)  was  the  same.  The  reduced  C-ratings,  how- 
ever, provide  a  better  picture  of  the  units'  readiness  which, 
before  the  changes,  had,  in  effect,  been  overstated. 
As  explained  in  this  section,  the  Army's  modified  tables  of 
organization  and  equipment  (MTOE)  outlines  how  a  unit 
should  be  organized,  manned,  and  equipped  to  meet  wartime 
requirements.  It  identifies  the  highest  priority  items  of  equip- 
ment and  the  quantities  that  are  needed  for  a  unit  to  perform 
its  wartime  mission. 
This  section  then  argues  that,  although  the  new  MTOEs  re- 
quire a  significant  number  of  new  ancillary  equipment  to 
support  major  end  items  and  provide  a  more  effective  organi- 
zation,  the   non-availability   of   these   items   (for   up   to   28 
months  in  the  example  cited)  causes  only  an  "apparent"  drop 
in  readiness,  while  capability  may  have  increased. 
Ill     Readiness  as  defined  on  pg.  1  of  Defense's  response,  is    'the 
ability  of  forces,  units  (underscoring  added),  weapon  systems, 
or  equipment  to  deliver  the  outputs  for  which  they  were 
designed. "  The  MTOE  is  supposed  to  reflect  the  things- 
equipment,  people,  etc.,— required  for  the  unit  to  perform  as 
designed.  It  seems  apparent  that,  if  a  significant  number  of 
these  things  are  not  available,  then  the  unit  cannot  perform 
as  designed,  thus,  readiness  is  reduced.  Each  of  the  examples 
cited  regarding  Army  units,  in  reality,  supports  the  fact  that 
readiness  was  reduced. 
Currently,  the  Army  has  no  system  to  measure  a  units'  capabil- 
ity. 
The  basic  premise  stated  here  for  the  Air  Force  (as  was  done 
earlier  for  the  Army  section)  is  that  an  action  such  as  the 
introduction  of  a  new  end  item  may 
reduce  readiness  (decrease  the  ability  of  a  unit  to  deliver 
the  output  for  which  it  was  designed  or  organized  i  and 
reduce  sustainability  (decrease  the   "staying  power "  of  the 
unit). 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  Defense,  military  capability 
(the  ability  to  achieve  a  specified  wartime  objective)  is  not 
adversely  impacted— in  fact,  it  may  be  enhanced.  It  seems 
that  at  some  point,  reduced  readiness  and  sustainability  must 
impact  capability.  Defense  should  provide  some  insight  as 
when  this  occurs. 

117  Defense  s  answer  is  correct  but  the  following  information  elabo- 

rates upon  their  response. 
According  to  JCS  Memorandum  of  Policy  (MOP)  172,  reporting 
on  the  military  capability  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  is  accom- 
plished through  two  reports— the  Commanders  Situation 
Report  (SITREP)  and  the  (-ombat  readiness  status  portion  of 
UNITREP.  MOP  172  further  provides  that  military  capability 
be  reported  on  in  terms  of  its  sub-elements  or  "pillars.  "  While 
UNITREP  addresses  only  the  readiness  sub-element  of  mili- 
tary capability,  the  SITREPs  address  all  four  sub-elements 
and  are  submitted  by  the  commanders  of  the  unified  and 
specified  commands.  They  provide  the  capability  of  their 
commands  to  meet  the  requirements  of  plans  approved  by 
JCS.  Additionally,  commanders  assess  their  forces'  abilities  to 
initiate  and  sustain  operation  plan  execution.  SITREPs  are 
submitted  annually  and  updated  on  a  semiannual  basis.  The 
SITREPs.  along  with  input  from  the  services,  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency,  and  the  Joint  Deployment  Agency  form  the 
bases  for  the  annual  JCS  Capability  Report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  U.S.  general  purpose  forces. 

118  No  comment. 
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.  Are  American  military  forces  more  or  less  capable  now  to 
successfully  wage  a  conventional  war  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  over  a  prolonged  period  than  in  December  igSC 
Please  cite  specific  areas  where  wardghting  capability  has 
improved  substantially  from  December  1980  to  1984  Will 
this  trend  continue  into  the  future  given  the  current 
funding  levels  and  programs  requested  in  the  Administra- 
lions  Five-Year  Defense  Plan? 


120     No  comment. 


'  Page  reference  to  Defense  s  response  a 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
serve that  no  Memljer  is  seeking  recog- 
nition. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  until  12:15  p.m. 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  minority  leader  indicated  to 
me  that  perhaps  there  would  be  other 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar today  that  he  could  clear. 

Could  I  inquire  of  him  now  if  he  has 
any  other  such  clearances? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  have 
clearances  for  all  nominations  on  page 

5,  down  to  "New  Reports"  on  page  6. 
and  all  on  page  7. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  be.  as  I  see 
it.  Calendar  Orders  No.  632.  633.  634. 
635— we  have  already  done  636.  So  the 
next  one  would  be  637  and  638  on  page 

6,  and  then  the  two  nominations  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  in  the  Foreign 
Service. 

Does  the  minority  leader  concur  in 
that  identification? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  preeminently  correct, 
as  he  is  in  virtually  all  instances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  these  nominations. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  F.  Scruggs,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Ser\  ices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  David  T.  Kingsbury,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 
SCHOLARSHIP  FOUNDATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  Michael  Isaac,  of 
Colorado,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Scholarship  Foundation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


ACTION  AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Daniel  F.  Bonner,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  the  Associate  Director  of 
the  ACTION  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nations of  Richard  Schifter,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Deputy  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador; 
and  Peter  Sebastian,  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Tunisia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in 
the  Foreign  Service. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  l)egin- 
ning  Philip  Birnbaum,  and  ending 
Ronald  Allen  Witherell.  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  30,  1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  inad- 
vertently overlooked  four  nominations 
under  the  Judiciary  that  are  cleared 
on  this  side.  A  fifth  one  has  already 
been  acted  on,  but  the  remaining  four 
under  Judiciary  on  page  6  are  cleared 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  still  in  execu- 
tive session,  are  we  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  Nos.  640,  641,  642,  and 
643.  and  that  we  do  so  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nations of  Dominick  L.  DiCarlo,  of 
New  York,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  International  Trade;  of  John 
M.  Duhe,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  Western  District 
of  Louisiana;  of  Tom  S.  Lee,  of  Missis- 
sippi, to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi;  and 
of  Paul  G.  Rosenblatt,  of  Arizona,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District 
of  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified that  the  Senate  has  given  its 
consent  to  these  nominations,  and 
that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative 
session.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


week  in  making  those  predictions  that 
all  I  will  say  is,  I  hope  we  are  going  to 
have  roUcall  votes  on  Monday  and 
that  I  hope  we  are  going  to  have 
useful  and  productive  labor  in  the 
Senate  late  in  the  evening  next  week, 
but  I  am  just  cured  of  making  those 
predictions. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  easy,  I  would  suppose  more 
conducive,  to  have  a  greater  nerve  if 
you  do  not  have  to  be  on  the  front 
line. 


Department  of  State 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  minority 
leader  not  only  for  clearing  these 
items  for  the  Executive  Calendar  and 
his  general  cooperation  on  managing 
the  affairs  of  this  brief  day  but  also 
providing  us  with  the  only  amendment 
on  which  we  were  able  to  get  a  vote.  I 
regret  that  we  could  not  go  further 
today,  but  it  is  clear  we  carmot. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther. I  believe  there  is  already  an 
order  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at  11 
a.m.  Monday  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment; Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
handed  a  note  by  my  diligent  and  dedi- 
cated staff  which  suggests  that  I  say 
there  will  be  roUcall  votes  on  Monday 
and  daily  next  week  and  late  sessiorjs. 
If  I  had  the  nerve  to  say  that,  I  would. 
But  I  have  had  so  little  success  this 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
MONDAY,  JUNE  11,  1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  business  to  transact.  If  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recognition, 
and  I  see  none,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  adjournment 
until  Monday  at  11  a.m 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
12:13  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  June  11,  1984,  at  11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  8,  1984: 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 

Robert  Michael  Isaac,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  10,  1987. 
ACTION  Agency 

Daniel  F.  Bonner,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sociate Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 
National  Science  Foundation 

David  T.  Kingsbury,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 


Weston  Adams,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Malawi. 

Richard  Schifter,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor. 

Peter  Sebastian,  of  Maryland,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Tunisia. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
John  F.  Scruggs,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant   Secretary    of    Health    and    Human 
Services. 

The  Judiciary 
John  M.  Duhe.  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district   judge   for   the   western   district   of 
Louisiana. 

Tom  S.  Lee,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Paul  G.  Rosenblatt,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Arizona. 

Jean  Galloway  Bissell.  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  Federal  cir- 
cuit. 

Dominick  L.  DiCario.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  International 
Trade. 

Foreign  Service 
Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Philip  Birnbaum.  and  ending  Ronald  Allen 
Witherell.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  30.  1984. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 


ard C.  Halverson, 
lowing  prayer: 


D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 


Let  us  pray. 

/  wiU  sing  to  the  Lord  as  long  as  I 
live;  I  will  sing  priise  to  my  God  while 
I  have  my  being.  May  my  meditation 
be  pleasing  unto  him,  for  I  rejoice  in 
my  Lord.— Psalm  104:  33.  34. 

God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Israel,  of 
Jesus,  the  apostles  and  the  church,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  weekend  with  its 
opportunity  to  worship,  to  be  with 
families,  to  rest,  relax,  and  play.  We 
thank  Thee  for  a  new  day  and  a  new 
week  in  which  to  serve  Thee,  the 
people,  and  each  other.  Grant  wisdom 
and  strength  to  Thy  servants  that  this 
may  be  a  week  of  achievement  which 
brings  satisfaction  to  all  who  labor 
here.  To  Thy  honor  and  glory  we  pray. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  opening  festivities  today— meaning 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  and 
the  special  order  and  morning  busi- 
ness—we will  be  back  on  the  defense 
authorization  bill. 

I  consulted  this  morning,  before  the 
Senate  convened,  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  who  expressed  the 
hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  finish 
this  bill  Thursday  evening.  That  is  a 
tall  order,  but  I  joined  him  in  hoping 
that  we  may  do  that  and  in  urging 
Senators  to  consider  that  we  may, 
therefore,  have  long  days  this  week  in 
order  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

I  do  not  think  today  will  be  a  long 
day.  but  I  think  Tuesday.  Wednesday. 
and  Thursday  are  good  candidates  for 
that.  So  I  urge  Senators  to  take  ac- 
count of  that. 

We  now  have  two  appropriations 
bills  on  the  calendar.  At  some  point.  I 
will  confer  today  with  the  minority 
leader,  if  he  will  agree  to  do  so.  to  talk 
about  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
of  the  energy-water  bill  and  perhaps 
the  HUD  appropriations  bill  as  soon  as 
possible,  even  if  we  have  to  temporari- 
ly lay  aside  some  measure  in  order  to 
do  that. 


However,  in  order  to  arrange  that 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  diligence  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  it 
almost  certainly  means  that  we  will 
have  to  have  some  arrangement  on 
how  much  time  would  be  required  in 
order  to  dispose  of  either  or  both  of 
those  appropriations  bills 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  expect 
that  this  week  will  be  marked  by  the 
strong  possibility  of  late  evenings  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  I 
will  leave  it  up  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  his 
distinguished  minority  counterpart  to 
make  any  further  announcements 
they  may  wish  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  is  all  I 
have  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
reserve  1  minute  of  my  time  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  messengers,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  under  the  standing 
order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  ENERGY-WATER 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  it 
will  be  possible  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  energy-water  appro- 
priatior\s  bill  today.  I  am  not  express- 
ing that  hope  out  of  a  feeling  of  assur- 
ance that  I  can  get  clearance,  but  I  am 
going  to  try. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  received  a  call  this 
morning  from  Mr.  Andrews.  For  nec- 
essary reasons,  he  has  to  leave  this 
city  tomorrow,  I  guess  for  the  rest  of 
the  week.  I  should  like  to  see  this 
measure  acted  on  today.  I  am  sure  the 
able  majority  leader  will  see  if  it  can 
be  worked  out. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  am  most  grateful 
for  that. 

We  will  explore  on  this  side  any 
problems  we  have.  I  think  we  are  fully 
cleared  on  this  side  to  proceed  to  that 
measure.  I  will  consult  with  the  minor- 
ity leader,  and  maybe  we  can  do  that 
today. 

I  have  an  obligation,  of  course,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  but  I  think  we  may  work 
something    out.    So   Senators   should 


consider   that  we  may   take  up  the 
energy-water  bill  today. 

I  am  advised,  by  the  way.  that  one  of 
the  messengers  at  the  door  may  have 
two  more  appropriations  bills  for  us 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  so 
we  will  have  a  pretty  good  stock  of 
these  regular  appropriations  bills  that 
need  to  be  disposed  of.  and  I  think  we 
should  get  on  with  that. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
3.  1982,  President  Reagan  said  that: 

.  .  .  the  difference  between  our  plan  and 
what's  alwa.vs  been  tried  before  is  the  loag- 
range  plan  to  get  the  economy  back  on 
track,  to  get  America  back  to  where  we're 
the  industrial  powerhouse  that  we  always 
were. 

The  record  of  the  past  3Vi  years  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  administration's  economic 
plan  and  those  plans  that  have  been 
tried  in  the  past,  and  it  is  a  very  signif- 
icant difference.  Whereas  previous  ad- 
ministrations—both Democratic  and 
Republican— presided  over  a  broad  and 
fairly  steady  expansion  of  American 
industrial  power,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  presided  over  the  most 
severe  setback  to  American  industrial 
might  since  the  Great  Depression. 

In  1981  and  1982.  while  the  Ameri- 
can economy  as  a  whole  suffered 
through  a  devastating  recession,  the 
manufacturing  sector  of  our  economy 
suffered  through  a  virtual  depression. 
Even  today,  despite  more  than  a  year 
of  economic  recovery,  American  manu- 
facturers are  further  away  from  re- 
gaining their  position  as  the  industrial 
powerhouse  of  the  world  than  they 
were  3  years  ago.  The  weakened  posi- 
tion of  American  industry  is  made 
strikingly  clear  by  the  deteriorating 
U.S.  balance  of  trade  in  manufactured 
goods,  in  1983. 

American  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  overseas  declined  $7.3  billion  to 
a  level  8  percent  below  the  level  of  ex- 
ports in  1980; 

Foreign  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  into  the  United  States  increased 
$20.3  billion  to  a  level  30  percent 
above  the  level  of  imports  in  1980;  and 

The  overall  U.S.  trade  balsuice  in 
manufactured  goods  deteriorated  to  a 
deficit  of  $38.2  billion— the  largest 
shortfall  ever  recorded. 

The  decline  in  America's  status  as  an 
industrial  power  during  the  past  3 
years  has  exacted  a  tremendous  toll 
from  those  workers  employed— or, 
more   accurately,   those   workers   for- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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merly  employed— in  U.S,  manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Overall  manufacturing  employment 
grew  rapidly  in  the  10  years  between 
1963  and  1973.  On  average,  more  than 
315,000  workers  were  added  each  year 
to  manufacturing  payrolls  during  the 
decade  preceding  the  1973  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo. Even  in  the  years  between  1973 
and  1980,  despite  two  oil  shocks  and 
two  recessions,  manufacturing  employ- 
ment increased,  on  average,  by  18,700 
per  year. 

In  contrast,  in  the  3  years  between 
1980  and  1983.  total  manufacturing 
employment  declined  by  a  staggering 
and  unprecedented  1.6  million— an  av- 
erage loBS  of  more  than  500,000  jobs  a 
year.  According  to  a  forecast  by  Data 
Resources.  Inc.,  manufacturing  em- 
ployment is  not  likely  to  return  to  its 
1980  level  until  the  end  of  this  decade. 
Furthermore,  while  declines  in  em- 
ployment occurred  in  some  manufac- 
turing industries  during  the  1973-80 
period,  those  declines  accelerated 
sharply  and  spread  to  virtually  every 
manufacturing  sector  between  1980 
and  1988. 

For  example,  although  the  plight  of 
the  American  steel  industry  has  been 
well  publicized,  it  is  perhaps  not,  so 
well  known  that  the  real  turning  point 
for  our  Bteel  industry  occurred  in  1981. 
Abstracting  from  the  normal  effects  of 
the  business  cycle,  production  of  basic 
steel  in  the  United  States  remained 
relatively  constant  between  1965  and 
1981,  despite  rising  imports  from  over- 
seas. At  the  same  time,  due  to  im- 
provements in  productivity,  employ- 
ment in  the  steel  industry  declined 
gradually  from  538,000  production 
workers  in  1965  to  about  400,000  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1970's, 

In  19B2,  however,  steel  production 
and  employment  plunged  to  incredibly 
low  levels.  After  producing  121,000  net 
tons  of  raw  steel  in  1981,  the  American 
steel  industry  produced  less  than 
75,000  tons  in  1982— a  38-percent  drop. 
At  the  same  time,  employment  in  the 
steel  industry  dropped  a  sharp  25  per- 
cent, from  392,000  production  workers 
in  1981  to  only  294,000  in  1982,  Al- 
though economic  recovery  boosted 
steel  production  to  85,000  net  tons  in 
1983,  employment  dropped  even  lower 
to  a  level  of  only  258,000. 

Moreover,  even  those  steelworkers 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hold 
onto  their  jobs  were  hurt.  Last  Decem- 
ber, hourly  employment  costs  in  the 
steel  industry  were  $22.16,  down  15 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  That  drop 
reflected  a  wage  reduction  of  $1.25  per 
hour— to  be  restored  over  3  years- 
elimination  of  six  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments and  marking  down  six  others, 
reduction  in  the  Sunday  premium,  and 
elimination  of  a  vacation  week  in  1983, 
a  vacation  bonus  In  1984,  extended 
sabbaticals,  and  a  holiday.  Thus,  even 
the  remaining  employees  made  sub- 
stantial sacrifices. 
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Although  the  steel  industry  is  a 
high-wage  industry,  tremendous  set- 
backs were  also  experienced  by  rela- 
tively low-wage  industries,  such  as  the 
textile  and  apparel  industries,  between 
1980  and  1983.  Imports  of  textiles  into 
the  United  States  rose  20  percent  be- 
tween 1980  and  the  first  half  of  1983, 
while  exports  fell  37  percent,  leading 
to  a  trade  deficit  in  textiles  alone  of 
over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  Al- 
though wages  in  the  textile  industry 
are  only  three-fourths  the  average  in 
the  total  economy,  employment  losses 
exceeded  100,000  jobs  between  1980 
and  1983. 

A  loss  of  jobs  of  approximately  the 
same  magnitude  took  place  in  the  ap- 
parel industry.  From  the  mid-1950's  to 
the  late-1970's,  production  of  apparel 
rose  at  a  trend  of  3.1  percent  annually. 
But  between  1980  and  the  first  half  of 
1983,  apparel  imports  rose  39  percent 
while  exports  fell  23  percent.  As  a 
result,  despite  the  fact  that  wages  in 
the  apparel  industry  are  only  70  per- 
cent of  the  national  average,  employ- 
ment in  the  industry  declined  by  ex- 
actly 100,000  between  1980  and  1983  as 
the  trade  deficit  in  apparel  goods  rose 
to  nearly  $7  billion. 

Overall,  the  past  3  years  were  diffi- 
cult years  for  American  manufactur- 
ers. While  some  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  18  months  since  the 
end  of  the  1981-82  recession,  the  out- 
look in  many  manufacturing  indus- 
tries remains  uncertain.  For  example, 
Data  Resources,  Inc.,  expects  that,  de- 
spite the  sacrifices  already  made  by 
American  steelworkers,  the  recovery  in 
employment  in  the  primary  metal  in- 
dustries will  be  essentially  complete  by 
the  end  of  this  year— with  thousands 
of  steelworkers  permanently  dropped 
from  the  payrolls  of  their  former  em- 
ployers. For  those  steelworkers  and 
thousands  of  other  manufacturing 
workers,  America's  industrial  resur- 
gence has  become  another  dream  de- 
ferred. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
tables  showing  employees  on  nonagri- 
cultural  payrolls,  1963-83,  and  change 
in  nonagricultural  employment,  1963- 
83. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EMPLOYEES  ON  NONAGRICULTURAL  PAYROLLS,  1963-83 


1963-n 

1973-80 

1980-83 

Total 

^2,103700 

+  1,945,100 

-89.300 

Manulacluimg 

+  315.300 

+  18.700 

-5%.000 

Ptimafy  metals 

-  13.200 

- 16.700 

-101.300 

Nonelectrical  mictiine'y 

-  56,000 

+  57,900 

- 152.000 

Electronic  equipinent 

*  45,500 

+  17,300 

-22,300 

Transportation  equipment 

+  16.200 

-  4.100 

-48.000 

Teitiles 

+  12,500 

-23.100 

-  34.700 

Apparel 

-15,500 

-  24.900 

-  33.300 

Rubber 

+  27  300 

-  5.000 

-  3,000 

1963 

1973 

i980 

1983 

Total 

56,653.000 

76.790.000 

90.406.000 

90,138,000 

Mamifactwitig 

16.995,000 

20.154.000 

20.285.000 

18,497,000 

Pnmary  metals 

1.127.000 

1.259,000 

1.142.000 

838,000 

NoiKkclncal  maclunery 

1.529,000 

2,089,000 

2  494.000 

2,038.000 

tiecltonic  equipment 

1,515,000 

1,970,000 

2091.000 

2.024,000 

Transportation  equipment 

1,767,000 

1,929,000 

1,900.000 

1.756.000 

Te«t*s - 

885.000 

1,010,000 

848.000 

744,000 

Aopvel 

1.283.000 

1,438,000 

1,264,000 

1.164.000 

RuHier 

419.000 

692.000 

727,000 

718.000 

SENATOR  BAKER'S  DARTMOUTH 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  in  Hanover,  N.H.,  the  major- 
ity leader,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  gave  the 
commencement  address  at  Dartmouth 
College.  It  was  a  remarkable  address 
in  that  it  was  provocative,  it  was  bold, 
and  it  was  imaginative.  It  carried,  I  be- 
lieve, great  substance  which  all  of  us 
ought  to  read.  It  was  also  remarkable 
for  the  fact  that  the  gathered  audi- 
ence of  nearly  9,000  people  interrupt- 
ed the  majority  leader  on  numerous 
occasions  to  applaud  his  speech,  some- 
thing I  find  unusual  for  a  commence- 
ment address. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  majority 
leader's  speech  at  Dartmouth  College 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Baker 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  the 
families,  faculty  and  friends  of  the  Class  of 
1984  in  congratulating  you  on  your  gradua- 
tion from  Dartmouth  College. 

I  am  honored,  as  well,  to  receive  a  degree 
of  my  own  from  this  distinguished  institu- 
tion today,  and  I  am  grateful  for  your  ex- 
traordinarily gracious  gesture  of  naming  the 
campus  library  in  my  honor. 

The  last  time  I  was  at  Dartmouth  was  in 
1980.  The  very  observant  among  you  may 
recall  that  I  ran  for  President  in  1980,  and 
Dartmouth  was  a  major  step  along  my  tri- 
umphant march  to  third  place  in  the  New 
Hampshire  primary. 

As  I  recall.  I  won  13  percent  of  the  vote 
here  in  New  Hampshire,  and  my  perform- 
ance here  at  Dartmouth  may  help  explain 
why.  After  giving  an  address  on  foreign 
policy  to  a  student  group,  I  took  questions 
from  the  floor,  and  one  of  the  first  was. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  Kemp-Roth  tax 
cut  bill?" 

My  reply  was  that  the  Kemp-Roth  went 
too  far  too  fast  and  that  I  preferred  a  more 
moderate  approach.  I  later  learned  that  the 
student  who  asked  me  that  question  was  the 
son  of  Jack  Kemp,  and  that's  pretty  much 
how  the  whole  ca^npaign  went. 

Still,  it's  good  to  be  back  at  Dartmouth, 
and  I  share  with  all  of  you  the  famous  senti- 
ment of  Daniel  Webster,  who  said  of  Dart- 
mouth, "It  is  a  small  college,  and  yet  there 
are  those  who  love  it." 

There  was  no  more  passionate  champion 
of  American  union  than  this  most  promi- 
nent son  of  Dartmouth,  and  I  am  concerned 
that  Webster's  vision  of  "liberty  and  union. 
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now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable"  is  re- 
ceding in  America  today. 

The  whole  concept  of  democratic  govern- 
ment is  to  create  mechanisms  by  which  it 
can  discern  the  will  of  the  people  and  trans 
late  that  will  into  useful  public  policy. 

Implicit  in  that  concept  is  a  recognition 
that  the  nature  of  self  government  is  adver 
sarial.  The  testing  of  ideas  in  a  public 
forum,  the  competition  of  philosophies  and 
even  of  personalities,  the  coalescing  of 
public  opinion  behind  certain  of  these  and 
the  conscious  choice  to  leave  others  aside- 
all  of  this  is  the  essence  of  self-government 
and  the  most  eloquent  expression  of  our  lib 
erty. 

And  this  adversarial  system  has  worked 
with  remarkable  success  over  the  last  200 
years.  It  has  broken  down  completely  only 
once,  with  the  Civil  War  It  has  served  us 
well  through  global  conflict,  massive  eco- 
nomic upheavals,  civil  rights  revolutions, 
and  more. 

But  the  successful  precendenU  of  the  past 
do  not  necessarily  ensure  that  the  same 
system  will  serve  us  all  well  in  the  future. 

The  system  which  exalts  individual  liberty 
has  begun  in  our  time  to  exclude  political 
union,  and  as  Webster  knew,  we  cannot 
have  one  without  the  other. 

We  are  at  lil)erty  to  debate  issues  of  nucle- 
ar power,  arms  control,  environmental  pro- 
tection, economic  policy,  abortion  and  all 
the  rest,  and  yet  today  we  feel  no  ultimate 
obligation  to  resolve  our  differences  and 
unite  behind  a  single  policy  on  any  of  these 
issues. 

It  used  to  be  that  politics  ended  at  the 
waters  edge,  that  at  least  we  presented  a 
face  of  unity  to  the  wider  world,  but  even 
this  tradition  has  been  broken  in  recent 
years. 

We  live  in  a  political  atmosphere  now  in 
which  common  civility  seems  destined  to 
join  chivalry  in  extinction,  in  which  we 
argue  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  accuse 
for  the  sake  of  advantage,  in  which  the  ad- 
versarial process  has  become  not  a  means  to 
an  end  but  an  end  in  itself. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  adversarial  system 
will  lead  not  to  accomplishment  but  to  anar- 
chy, not  to  policy  but  to  paralysis,  and  final 
ly  to  the  end  of  our  liljerty  and  our  Union 
alike. 

We  seem  to  have  lost  the  implicit  under 
standing,  essential  to  a  free  people,  that  at 
some  point  we  will  subordinate  even  our 
most  strongly-held  personal  preferences  to 
the  public  good,  and  even  our  most  passion- 
ate special  interest  to  the  common  interest. 

I  believe  we  have  to  start  thinking  about 
things  a  little  differently  m  this  country 
While  holding  fast  to  our  own  principles,  we 
must  have  a  decent  respect  for  differing 
points  of  view.  We  must  understand  that 
after  the  time  of  testing  comes  the  time  for 
uniting.  We  must  recognize  that  it  is  the 
resolution  of  conflict,  rather  than  its  per 
petuation.  that  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween successful  self-government  and  civil 
warfare. 

I  think  we  savage  each  other  too  readily 
in  American  politics  today.  The  fictional 
philosopher.  Mr.  Dooley.  once  said,  the 
Senate  is  ruled  by  courtesy,  like  the  long 
shoreman's  union.  "  But  the  Senate  has 
been  a  monastery  compared  with  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  in  recent  weeks,  and  I 
think  its  time  Members  of  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hill  and  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  remember  that  we  cant  go  on  impugn- 
ing each  other's  motives  and  integrity  and 
patriotism  without  impairing  the  dignity 
and  effectiveness  and  legitimacy  of  the  in- 
stitution we  comprise. 


I  believe  the  same  is  true  of  Presidential 
campaigns.  The  sometimes  truculent  and 
trivial  pursuit  of  the  Nation's  highest  office 
which  we  have  witnessed  this  year  is  not 
without  precedent,  but  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  had  enough  of  Presidential 
candidates  who.  day  after  day.  denounce 
each  other,  demean  them.«.elves.  and  dimin- 
ish the  very  office  they  seek  to  hold. 

I  hope  that  in  the  general  election  to 
come,  candidates  for  President  and  politi- 
cians of  every  rank  will  slop  calling  each 
other  names  and  start  calling  this  country 
to  action. 

I  hope  the  acrimony  that  has  infected  our 
politics  will  yield  again  to  civility.  I  hope  we 
will  get  away  from  the  cult  of  personalities 
in  our  politics  and  concentrate  again  on  the 
contest  of  ideas  and  policies. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  stop  selling  candi- 
dates as  if  they  were  soap.  I'd  like  to  see  the 
theatrics  of  political  commercials  eliminat 
ed.  Id  like  to  see  candidates  on  television 
talking  to  the  American  people,  soliciting 
their  support  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
policy  rather  then  enthralling  them  with 
Wagnerian  music  and  Spielberg  cinematog- 
raphy. 

It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  that  Ameri 
cans,  so  well  conditioned  by  television,  will 
base  their  political  choices  on  i.ssues  rather 
than  imagery,  but  it  is  not  loo  much  to  ask 
that  they  have  that  chance. 

It  IS  not  too  much  to  ask  that  we  begin 
consciously  to  reward  civility  and  to  punish 
hostility  in  our  political  process,  thai  we 
commit  ourselves  again  to  union  as  well  as 
liberty  in  our  national  life,  that  we  subdue 
the  sense  of  narrow  .self  interest  and  restore 
our  sense  of  nation. 

We  are  not  enemies  but  friends.  We  mu.st 
not  be  enemies.  There  s  animosity  aplenty 
in  this  world  without  Americans  attacking 
and  destroying  each  other  for  political  ad- 
vantage or  any  other  reiison. 

I  believe  we  can  takv'  a  lesson  from  our 
American  experience  in  adversarial  democ- 
racy and  apply  it  to  our  relations  with  our 
most  important  international  adversary,  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  the  relation.s  between  the  United 
Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  as  ten.se  as 
they  are  today  at  least  in  part  because  the 
same  acrid  rhetoric  which  befouls  our  do- 
mestic politics  has  polluted  the  dialog  be- 
tween superpowers  as  well. 

I  believe  "Theodore  Roosevelt  offi-red  the 
perfect  pr"scription  for  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union  when  h"  said.  Speak  softly 
and  carry  a  big  stick.  ' 

I  believe  that  in  this  age  of  mutual  as- 
sured destruction,  with  a  hundred  million 
nuclear  hostages  of  I'ach  side,  nothing  is 
more  important  than  i  stable  and  ci\il  rela- 
tionship between  our  I  wo  countries. 

So  today  I  wish  to  cffer  one  small  sugges- 
tion to  help  stabilize  and  civilize  this  most 
important  relationship. 

I  believe  it  s  time  we  got  away  from  the 
notion  thai  summit  conferences  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  rare  and  special  occasions,  to  be 
held  or  not  held  as  prevailing  international 
conditions  dictate. 

I  think  it's  time  we  retired  the  convention- 
al wisdom  that  a  summit  without  some  tan- 
gible agreement  Is  a  .summit  that  has  failed, 
that  heads  of  gove'nment  and  chiefs  of 
state  should  be  guidf  d  step  by  step  through 
a  pageant  of  toasts,  agreements,  and  com- 
muniques prepared  in  advance. 

I  think  It's  time  vie  decided  that,  just  as 
war  IS  too  important  to  leave  to  Ihe  gener- 
als, peace  is  loo  important  lo  leave  to  the 


diplomats.  Its  time  we  decided  that  direct, 
regular,  genuine,  face-to-face,  give-and-take 
communications  tietween  the  two  most  pow- 
erful people  on  Earth  is  an  imperative  of 
our  perilous  time. 

The  most  fundamental  responsibility  of 
these  leaders  to  their  people  is  the  assur- 
ance of  their  people's  survival.  That  respon- 
sibility must  be  borne  directly  and  personal- 
ly. II  was  in  a  different  context  that  Eisen- 
hower promised  lo  "go  to  Korea."  but  the 
willingness  to  meet  with  an  adversary  re- 
mains the  first  step  on  the  path  to  peace. 

The  only  way  we  can  avoid  annihilation  at 
each  others  hands  is  to  make  sure  we  un- 
derstand each  other's  concerns,  complaints, 
and  conditions  for  compromise. 

The  "hot  line"  between  Washington  and 
Moscow  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  the  hot  line"  is  an  emergency  system. 
It's  time  we  opened  new  lines  of  personal 
communication  at  the  highest  levels  to  fore- 
sta'll  such  emergencies  and  to  foster  a  more 
secure  and  stable  relation  between  our  coun- 
tries. 

So  I  suggest  the  institution  of  annual 
meetings  between  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  and  Ihe  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  I  suggest  that  the  first  such 
meeting  lake  place  this  year,  or  next  at  the 
latest,  here  or  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  a  neu- 
tral place  if  necessary. 

There  should  be  no  mistaking  our  inten- 
tion here.  It  is  not  to  excuse  the  trouble 
which  Soviet  adventurism  has  cau.sed 
around  the  world  but  to  mediate  it.  It  is  not 
lo  reward  the  massive  buildup  of  nuclear 
arms  but  to  reduce  it  and  finally  to  end  it. 
The  Soviets,  for  their  part,  will  have  com 
plaints  and  initiatives  and  issues  of  their 
own.  The  agenda  for  these  meetings  will  be 
tnormously  challenging.  The  prospect  for 
resolving  all  our  differences  will  be  remote. 
The  bargaining  will  be  very  tough.  And  all 
of  these  are  rea.sons  for  beginning  these 
talks  without  delay. 

Surely  there  is  much  that  divides  us.  but 
surely  too  there  is  .some  common  ground  on 
which  we  may  stand  together  for  the  sake 
of  a  suffering  and  fearful  world. 

And  if  that  is  true  of  our  greatest  adver- 
sary, how  difficult  can  it  be  to  find  common 
cause  with  our  fellow  Amoricans  here  at 
home:"  How  difficult  can  it  be  to  rediscover 
the  political  and  social  union  which  is  the 
source  of  all  our  strength? 

1  think  we've  had  enough  of  discord  and 
division  and  acrimony  in  this  country.  I 
ihink  we  ve  dwelt  too  mucti  on  our  differ- 
ences and  not  enough  on  the  lies  that  bind 
us  together  a.s  Americans.  I  think  it's  time 
AC  lif-.ed  our  sights  beyond  ourselves  to  the 
oroader  horizon  of  service  lo  others. 

It  s  time  for  a  reconciliation  among  our 
own  people,  for  a  new  era  of  good  feeling 
here  M  home  and  around  the  world.  I  have 
spent  my  whole  political  life  in  pursuit  of 
these  goals,  and  I  invite  yoi  lo  take  them  as 
your  own.  whatever  your  calling  in  life  may 
be. 

There  are  easier  ways  lo  gel  by  in  this 
world,  but  you  did  not  come  lo  Dartmouth 
just  10  get  by  "Vou  came  here  to  make  a  dif- 
ference in  your  own  life,  and  as  you  leave 
here  you  must  resolve  to  make  a  difference 
in  the  life  of  the  world. 

The  challenge  is  great,  and  so  is  the  op- 
portunity. That  has  always  brought  out  the 
best  in  Amer'cans.  and  I  am  confident  it  will 
do  no  less  for  you.  Congratulations,  good 
luck,  and  God  bless  you  all. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


H.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  2,  1984,  as  •Na- 
tional Children's  Week  ";  and 

H  J.  Res.  567.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1984  as  the  "Year  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway. "  and  June  27.  1984,  as  "St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  316.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  1149. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  11:07  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  (S.  540)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal and  Skin  Diseases,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments;  it 
insists  upon  its  amendments  to  the 
bill,  asks  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  Waxjuan.  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Broyhill.  and  Mr.  Madigan  as 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  280)  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1985.  1&86.  and  1987;  it  agrees  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr.  Gramm,  and 
Ms.  FiBDLER  as  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills  and  joint  resolutions,  in 
which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  5743.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and 
Related  Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  9753.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1985,  and  for  other 
purposes; 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  need  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  any  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  such  time  as  I 
yield  back,  I  be  allowed  to  retrieve  for 
the  purpose  of  yielding  it  further  to 
Mr.  Proxmire  so  that  he  will  have 
enough  time  in  addition  to  his  order  to 
make  his  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to- 
gether with  such  time  as  has  been 
yielded  to  him  by  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Pre- 
siding Officer. 


WHY  SHOULD  NOT  THE  FEDER- 
AL GOVERNMENT  HELP  A  DIS- 
ASTER STRICKEN  COMMUNI- 
TY? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
how  strange  that  nothing  brings  out 
the  best  in  American  citizens  the  way 
a  disaster  does.  And  even  a  severe  dis- 
aster may  bring  nothing  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

At  about  1  a.m.  last  Friday  morning, 
a  devastating  tornado  smashed  into 
Barneveld,  a  Wisconsin  village  where 
579  people  lived. 

In  less  than  a  minute  that  tornado 
literally  leveled  93  homes  and  serious- 
ly damaged  64  others.  Every  one  of 
the  11  business  establishments  in  Bar- 
neveld was  totally  destroyed.  The  tor- 
nado picked  up  and  slanuned  all  five  of 
the  village's  churches  into  smither- 
eens. It  ground  into  rubble  the  village 
elementary  school  and  all  of  the  mu- 
nicipal buildings,  including  a  new  fire 
station.  Nine  people  were  killed.  More 
than  50  suffered  serious  injuries.  The 
village  was  left  without  electricity, 
telephone  service,  or  water.  But  the 
tornado  was  not  through.  It  shot  into 


Black  Earth,  a  village  in  another  Wis- 
consin county,  destroying  a  dozen 
homes  and  damaging  farm  buildings 
along  the  way.  Weather  experts  esti- 
mated the  speed  of  the  tornado  at 
more  than  200  miles  per  hour.  It 
zipped  through  southern  Wisconsin  in 
a  zone  of  devastation  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  and  13  miles  long. 

On  Saturday  about  40  hours  after 
the  tornado  slammed  into  Barneveld  I 
visited  the  village.  The  little  business 
section  looked  like  Warsaw.  Poland, 
after  the  German  juggernaut  had 
ripped  it  to  shreds  in  World  War  II. 
Home  after  home  lay  scattered,  ripped 
off  its  foundations  with  the  remains 
strewn  around  like  an  abandoned 
junkyard.  The  county  board  chairman 
drove  me  out  to  a  nearby  sand  and 
gravel  quarry  where  trucks  had  al- 
ready dumped  much  of  the  wreckage 
of  the  village  and  bulldozers  had 
shoved  the  mangled  steel,  lumber,  torn 
mattresses,  broken  chairs  into  a  con- 
densed mass.  A  member  of  the  village 
board  told  me  they  would  burn  and 
bury  those  tattered  remains  soon. 

So  it  was  a  disaster— the  worst  Wis- 
consin disaster  in  many  years.  For  the 
people  of  Barneveld  it  was  a  crushing, 
heartbreaking  blow.  Now,  what  is  this 
about  the  disaster  bringing  out  the 
best  in  American  citizens?  It  does.  And 
the  Barneveld  disaster  did.  The  torna- 
do smashed  into  Barneveld  at  about  1 
o'clock    in    the    morning    on    Friday. 
Within  an  hour  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments from  half  a  dozen  nearby  com- 
munities, manned  entirely  by  unpaid 
nearby  farmers,  merchants,  insurance 
agents,  feed  mill  workers,  and  others, 
arrived   in   the   village.   They   helped 
men   and   women   escape   from   their 
wrecked  homes.  By  3  in  the  morning 
five  schoolbuses  sped  into  Barneveld 
to,pick  up  the  homeless  and  take  them 
to'   neighboring    shelters.    Neighbors 
living  just  out  of  the  path  of  the  tor- 
nado dug  in  the  debris  of  the  shat- 
tered homes  removing  the  dead,  rescu- 
ing battered  and  bewildered  survivors 
and  driving  the  injured  to  nearby  hos- 
pitals. Red  Cross  volunteer  women  ar- 
rived within  a  few  hours  with  food  and 
clothing.  They  were  still  hard  at  work 
in  a  drenching  rainstorm  when  I  ar- 
rived in  Barneveld  40  hours  after  the 
tornado  hit.  A  county  board  member 
told  me  how  helpful  and  efficient  the 
Salvation   Army    had   been.    Another 
town  official  said  that  he  had  always 
been  proud  of  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard  but  he  had  never  before  appre- 
ciated how  remarkably  they  put  their 
military    discipline    and    facilities    to 
work  to  provide  whatever  was  needed 
by  people  who  have  suffered  a  disas- 
ter. , 
Mr.   President,   this   Senator   is,   of 
course,  very  conscious  of  the  Federal 
responsibility  in  this  kind  of  a  disaster. 
In  recent  months  our  Wisconsin  Gov- 
ernor. Anthony  Earl,  has  been  deeply 
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disappointed  in  the  failure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assist  in  other 
natural  disasters  that  have  hit  our 
State.  It  is  ironic  that  even  the  most 
conservative  private  institutions— out- 
side the  disaster  area— such  as  the 
First  Wisconsin  Banli  and  the  United 
Bank  of  Madison  responded  immedi- 
ately when  I  asked  them  to  send  their 
expert  personnel  into  Barneveld  to 
help  the  devastated  businessmen  and 
homeowners  secure  the  capital  they 
need  for  rebuilding.  Governor  Earl 
was  personally  in  Barneveld  promptly 
on  Friday.  He  pledged  full  State  sup- 
port. His  able  head  of  emergency  gov- 
ernment. Carol  Hemersbach.  has  been 
on  top  of  this  disaster  from  the  begin- 
ning. But  where  is  the  Federal 
backup?  Now  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  do  much  in  these  situations. 
At  best,  the  Federal  effort  will  gener- 
ally consist  not  of  a  handout  or  a 
grant  but  credit  to  devastated  busi- 
nesses and  homeowners  with  low  inter- 
est rates,  to  be  sure,  but  with  the  loans 
fully  repayable.  The  tornado  did  more 
than  $20  million  of  damage:  70  percent 
or  about  $14  million  will  be  covered  by 
insurance.  There  will  be  $6  million  in 
uncovered  losses.  In  the  recent  past— 
in  other  Wisconsin  disasters— the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  provided  nothing 
but  alibis,  excuses  and  a  very  cold 
shoulder.  As  Governor  Earl  has  said 
our  Wisconsin  people  pay  their  fair 
share  of  taxes  and  we  expect  fair 
treatment  in  return.  We  want  no  more 
than  any  other  State.  But  we  certainly 
do  not  expect  less.  The  Governor  feels 
that  we  have  not  gotten  it  in  the  past. 
He  is  right.  This  time  we  urgently 
need  Federal  help.  We  should  get  it. 


RECENTLY  DISCLOSED  EISEN 
HOWER  ADMINISTRATION  AT 
TITUDE  ON  NUCLEAR  WAR  A 
SHOCKER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  7  the  State  Department  issued 
documents  from  30  years  ago  that 
offer  a  startling  and  instructive  con- 
trast with  present  prevailing  views  on 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  just 
released  reports  of  National  Security 
Council  and  Intelligence  Advisory 
Committee  meetings  in  1953  show  an 
astonishingly  casual,  matter-of-fact  at- 
titude toward  this  country's  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  against  North  Korea. 
China,  and  even  the  Soviet  Union  by 
our  top  military  commanders  includ- 
ing the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  and 
even  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Dwight  Eisenhower.  Even  more 
startling  to  our  mid-1980's  perspective. 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
Dulles  were  reported  in  these  docu- 
ments: "to  be  in  complete  agreement 
that  somehow  or  other  the  tabu  which 
surrounds  the  use  of  atomic  weapons 
would  have  to  be  destroyed." 


The  fact  that  civilization  and  rela- 
tive peace  continued  for  the  next  30 
years  suggests  what  a  lucky  break  we 
have  had.  to  live  through  that  period 
in  peace  when  our  leaders  so  seriously 
contemplated  initiating  nuclear  war. 
Why— in  view  of  this  willingness  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  did  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  decide  to  desist? 
And  does  the  remarkable  progress  we 
have  made  since  then  in  the  prevailing 
attitude  toward  nuclear  war  provide 
any  lessons  we  can  learn  that  will  help 
us  prevent  the  catastrophe  in  the 
future? 

The  concluding  memoradum  that  ac- 
companies these  documents  show  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil all  recommended  to  President  Ei- 
senhower that  he  use  "atomic  weap- 
ons" in  the  event  the  "Communist 
renew  hostilities  in  Korea."  If  China 
or  North  Korea  had  begun  another  of- 
fensive against  South  Korea.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  would  on  the  basis  of 
these  documents  undoubtedly  have  or- 
dered that  we  respond  with  nuclear 
weapons,  including  nuclear  attacks  on 
major  Chinese  cities.  The  documents 
also  show  that  the  prime  inhibition 
against  using  nuclear  weapons  against 
North  Korea  and  China  was  the  hos- 
tility against  .such  action  by  world 
opinion  and  the  opposition  of  our 
allies.  It  was  this  world  opinion,  which 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
Dulles  said  we  must  destroy,  that  may 
have  saved  this  Nation  from  initiating 
a  nuclear  war.  That  world  opinion  and 
the  overwhelming  public  opinion  of 
Americans  still  constitutes  the  great 
force  that  inhibits  this  Nations 
present  leaders  to  this  very  day  from 
contemplating  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

But  there  is  something  else  today. 
Today  the  Soviet  Union  and  at  least 
four  other  countries  have  a  capability 
for  nuclear  retaliation  that  must  con- 
vince the  toughest  hawk  that  a  nucle- 
ar war  would  end  the  organized  exist- 
ence of  both  superpowers.  Today  out- 
standing international  scientists  tell  us 
that  even  a  small  nuclear  war  could 
kick  up  enough  soot  and  smoke  from 
burning  cities  that  the  Earth  would 
suffer  weeks  in  a  pall  of  darkness  with 
99  percent  of  the  Suns  rays  shut  out. 
These  weeks  of  darkness  would  be  ac- 
companied and  followed  by  months  of 
far  below  freezing  cold.  That  frigid 
cold  would  de.story  most  plants  and 
animals.  It  would  kick  off  a  worldwide 
famine.  Of  course  it  is  true  that 
today's  mjriad  of  nuclear  weapons  in- 
cludes many  new  varieties  with  far 
greater  accuracy  and  in  many  cases, 
far  less  radioactive  fallout  and  mega- 
tonnage.  But  once  a  nuclear  war 
starts,  it  would  be  very  likely  to  esca- 
late with  bigger,  and  dirtier,  and  more 
devastating  destruction,  to  a  level  that 
would  set  off  the  catastrophic  nuclear 
winter. 


Mr.  President,  we  take  proper  pride 
in  this  country's  long  tradition  of  free- 
dom, justice  and  as  our  Pounding  Fa- 
thers put  it,  concern  for  the  good  opin- 
ion of  mankind.  And  yet  we  now  know 
that  this  great  and  good  country  of 
ours  only  30  short  years  ago  stood  on 
the  brink  of  initiating  a  nuclear  attack 
thousands  of  miles  from  our  shores.  If 
this  democracy  with  a  critical  and  free 
press  providing  the  best  informed 
public  in  history  and  with  a  President 
like  Dwight  Eisenhower,  a  former  gen- 
eral but  an  earnest  man  of  peace  could 
call  for  the  destruction  of  the  tabu  on 
the  use  of  atomic  weapons  in  1953. 
What  attitude  can  we  expect  from 
other  countries  run  by  hawkish  dicta- 
tors as  they  acquire  a  nuclear  arsenal? 
The  prospect  that  this  world  will 
plunge  into  nuclear  war  if  nuclear 
weapons  spread  widely  seems  very 
likely  indeed.  These  documents  reveal- 
ing the  thinking  of  our  leaders  in  1953 
should  convince  any  skeptic  that  the 
most  significant  challenge  on  Earth 
for  the  next  30  years  will  be  how  to 
prevent  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  President,  how  lucky  we  have 
been  to  have  lived  through  more  than 
30  years  of  international  nuclear  arse- 
nals without  nuclear  war.  We  must 
have  been  holding  on  to  a  rabbits 
foot,  a  four-leaf  clover,  and  a  lucky 
penny.  Consider:  this  democracy  was 
lead  by  a  President  like  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, who  many  times  demonstrated 
he  understood  the  incredible  catastro- 
phe that  nuclear  war  would  bring  this 
planet.  And  still  he  was  ready  and  will- 
ing to  initiate  a  nuclear  war.  and  not 
with  troops  threatening  our  shores, 
but  in  far  off  Asia.  Think  then  how 
much  more  likely  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  resort  to  atomic  war.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  not  a  democracy  con- 
cerned with  the  peace-loving  senti- 
ment of  its  people.  It  is  a  bloody  and 
ruthless  totalitarian  dictatorship.  It 
has  repeatedly  used  military  force  to 
suppress  dis.sent  and  enforce  domina- 
tion of  its  puppets.  How  frequently 
has  it  flirted  with  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons?  How  close  have  its  leaders 
come  to  pressing  the  button?  How  long 
will  our  rabbit's  foot,  our  four-leaf 
clover,  and  our  lucky  penny  hold  out? 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  will  read  these  documents, 
chilling  as  they  are,  and  reflect  on 
how  dramatically  the  options  for  this 
country  have  changed  since  30  years 
ago.  I  hope  as  my  colleagues  read 
these  documents  they  will  also  dwell 
on  how  absolutely  critical  it  is  that  we 
now  recognize  that  the  attitude  of  our 
military  and  political  leaders  in  1953  is 
utterly  impossible  in  1984.  If  we  are  to 
survive,  our  task  certainly  is  not  to  de- 
stroy that  world  opinion  that  the  use 
of  atomic  weapons  in  warfare  is  tabu, 
but  to  welcome  and  strengthen  it.  Our 
■  survival  depends  on  that  opinion  and 
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the  power  it  has  to  dissuade  all  na- 
tions from  ever  using  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  documents  to  which  I 
have  referred  as  they  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  June  8.  1984,  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  8.  1984] 

For  Eisinhower,  2  CjOALS  If  Bomb  Was  To 

Be  Used 

(Washington,  June  7.— The  SUte  Depart- 
ment issued  a  historical  volume  today  on  re- 
lations with  Korea  in  1952-54,  which  includ- 
ed discussions  on  the  possible  use  of  Ameri- 
can atomic  weapons  against  North  Korea 
and  China.  Here  are  excerpts  from  discus- 
sions on  their  use  that  Involved  Gen.  J.  S. 
Bradley,  staff  officer.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
John  Foster  Dulles.  Secretary  of  SUte;  Gen. 
John  E.  Hull,  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  oper- 
ations administration.  U.S.  Army;  Deane  W. 
Malott.  president  of  Cornell  University, 
members  of  special  advisory  committee  for 
the  President,  and  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Rad- 
ford. Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.) 

SPECIAL  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL  MEETING 

March  31,  1953 

The  President  then  raised  the  question  of 
the  use  Of  atomic  weapons  in  the  Korean 
War.  Admittedly,  he  said,  there  were  not 
many  good  tactical  targets,  but  he  felt  it 
would  be  worth  the  cost  if,  through  use  of 
atomic  weapons,  we  could  (1)  achieve  a  sub- 
stantial Tictory  over  the  Communist  forces 
and  (2)  get  to  a  line  at  the  waist  of  Korea. 

Other  topics  were  raised  and  then  Mr. 
Malott  brought  up  the  question  of  "public 
hysteria  with  respect  to  atomic  weapons  and 
the  danger  of  atomic  attack."  Mr.  Malott 
argues  that  he  nevertheless  believed  that  we 
ought  to  use  a  couple  of  atomic  weapons  in 
Korea. 

The  President  replied  that  perhaps  we 
should,  but  we  could  not  blind  ourselves  to 
the  effects  of  such  a  move  on  our  allies, 
which  would  be  very  serious  since  they  feel 
that  they  will  be  in  the  battleground  in  an 
atomic  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Dulles  were  in  complete 
agreement  that  somehow  or  other  the  tabu 
which  surrounds  the  use  of  atomic  weapons 
would  have  to  be  destroyed.  While  Secre- 
Ury  Dulles  admitted  that  in  the  present 
state  of  world  opinion  we  could  not  use  an 
A-bomb,  we  should  make  every  effort  now 
to  dissipate  this  feeling. 

SPECIAL  INTELLIGENCE  ADVISORY  COBIHITTEE 
!  ESTIMATE 

1  April  8,  1953 

We  believe  that  if  atomic  weapons  were 
employed  by  U.S./U.N.  forces  in  any  of  the 
above  alternative  courses  of  action,  the 
Communists  would  recognize  the  employ- 
ment of  these  weapons  as  indicative  of 
Western  determination  to  carry  the  Korean 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  We  are 
unable  to  determine  whether  this  recogni- 
tion would  by  itself  lead  the  Communists  to 
make  the  concessions  necessary  to  reach  an 
armistice.  We  believe  the  Communist  reac- 
tion would  be  in  large  part  determined  by 
the  extent  of  damage  inflicted. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL  MEETING 

May  13,  1953 
Gen.  Ji.  S.  Bradley  briefed  the  Council  on 
the  military  implications  of  the  six  possible 


alternative  courses  of  action  in  Korea.  In 
the  course  of  his  briefing.  General  Bradley 
stated  that  none  of  the  courses  of  action 
which  involved  operations  outside  of  Korea 
could  really  be  effectively  carried  out  with- 
out the  use  of  atomic  weapons. 

In  the  event  that  atomic  weapons  were 
used,  General  Hull  also  warned  the  Council 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  con- 
vinced that  they  must  l>e  used  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  order  to  be  truly  effective. 
While  there  were  no  good  strategic  targets 
within  the  confines  of  Korea  itself,  the  mili- 
tary were  most  anxious  to  make  use  of 
atomic  weapons  in  any  of  the  courses  of 
action  which  involved  operations  outside  of 
Korea.  Their  use  would  be  highly  advanta- 
geous from  the  strictly  military  point  of 
view. 

The  President  seemed  not  wholly  satisfied 
with  the  argument  that  atomic  weapons 
could  not  be  used  effectively  in  dislodging 
the  Chinese  from  their  present  positions  in 
Korea.  He  inquired  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
test  had  been  made  at  Bikini  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  penetration  type  of  atomic 
weapon.  Could  not  such  weapons  be  used 
with  effect  on  tactical  targets  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists? 

General  Hull  .said  that  the  test  of  a  pene- 
tration bomb  at  Bikini  had  been  abandoned. 
but  that  tests  of  such  weapons  had  been 
made  at  the  Nevada  Proving  Grounds.  The 
effect  had  been  as  of  an  earthquake,  but 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  use  of 
such  weapons  could  really  be  justified  in 
terms  of  the  large-scale  destruction  of 
enemy  personnel  and  materiel. 

The  President  nevertheless  thought  it 
might  be  cheaper,  dollar-wise,  to  use  atomic 
weapons  in  Korea  than  to  continue  to  use 
conventional  weapons  against  the  dugouts 
which  honeycombed  the  hills  along  which 
the  enemy  forces  were  presently  deployed. 
This,  the  President  felt,  was  particularly 
true  if  one  took  into  account  the  logistic 
costs  of  getting  conventional  ammunition 
from  this  country  to  the  front  lines. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL  MEETING 

May  20,  1953 

After  further  discussion  of  various  mili- 
tary aspects  of  the  problem,  the  President 
summed  up  the  views  presented  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  as  indicating  their  belief  that  if  we 
went  over  to  more  positive  action  against 
the  enemy  in  Korea,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  expand  the  war  outside  of  Korea  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  the  atomic 
bomb. 

The  President  then  indicated  his  anxiety 
lest  the  report  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
go  any  further  than  those  who  were  in  the 
room,  and  stated  that  a  record  should  be 
made  of  those  who  had  heard  the  military 
briefing. 

His  only  real  worry,  said  the  President, 
was  over  the  possibility  of  intervention  by 
the  Soviets.  He  feared  the  Chinese  much 
less,  since  the  blow  would  fall  so  swiftly  and 
with  such  force  as  to  eliminate  Chinese 
Communist  intervention. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL  MEETING 

December  3.  1953 
Admiral  Radford  emphasized  that  the  role 
of  U.S.  and  U.N.  ground  forces  would  largely 
be  limited  to  the  actual  theater  of  war  in 
Korea  and  not  spread  out  to  Manchuria  or 
China  proper.  In  essence,  therefore,  the 
concept  of  operations  called  initially  for  a 
massive  atomic  air  strike  which  would 
defeat  the  Chinese  Communists  in  Korea 
and   make    them    incapable    of   aggression 


there  or  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East  for  a 
very  considerable  time. 

The  President  expressed  with  great  em- 
phasis the  opinion  that  if  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists attacked  us  again  we  should  cer- 
tainly respond  by  hitting  them  hard  and 
wherever  it  would  hurt  most,  including 
Peiping  itself.  This,  said  the  President, 
would  mean  an  all-out  war  against  Commu- 
nist China. 

The  President  said  that  he  wanted  an 
answer  from  Admiral  Radford  to  a  simple 
but  very  serious  question.  Did  Admiral  Rad- 
ford believe  that  we  would  be  at  war  with 
Communist  China  if  they  once  again  at- 
tacked us? 

Admiral  Radford  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  stated  that  we  had  no  option  but 
to  treat  the  attack  in  thij  way.  We  would 
have  to  strike  against  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese in  the  air  from  Shanghai  all  the  way 
north.  The  President  stated  that  this  fitted 
exactly  into  his  thinking,  and  he  could  see 
no  other  way  of  treating  a  renewed  Commu- 
nist attack.  Admiral  Radford  observed  that 
he  had  always  thought  that  we  had  been  at 
war  with  Communist  China  ever  since  the 
intervention  of  the  "volunteers." 

Military  Implications 

Secretary  Dulles  said  it  was  not  for  him  to 
question  the  military  implications  of  the 
courses  of  action  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  be 
useful  in  discussing  the  political  implica- 
tions of  these  courses  of  action. 

It  was  plain  to  him,  continued  Secretary 
Dulles,  that  Admiral  Radford's  course  of 
action  contemplated  general  war  with  China 
and  probably  also  with  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause of  the  Sino-Soviet  alliance.  He  felt 
there  were  grave  disadvantages  to  a  course 
of  action  such  as  this,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment believed  that  others  steps  could  be 
taken  by  the  U.N.  and  U.S.  forces  which 
would  be  less  likely  to  involve  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  war. 

The  State  Department  felt  that  the  first 
of  such  courses  of  action  amounted  to  a  full 
atomic  strike  in  Korea  itself.  The  second  in- 
volved the  bombing  of  troop  concentrations 
in  and  near  the  area  of  Korea. 

MEMORANDUM 

By  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  State 
Department,  to  the  National  Security 
Council.  January  7.  1954 

1.  If  the  Communists  renew  hostilities  in 
Korea  in  the  near  future,  the  United  States 
military  objectives  should  be  to: 

a.  Destroy  effective  Chinese  Communist 
military  power  applied  to  the  Korean  effort. 

b.  Reduce  Chinese  Communist  military  ca- 
pability for  further  aggression  in  the 
Korean  area. 

c.  Create  conditions  under  which  R.O.K. 
forces  can  as.sume  increasing  responsibility 
for  the  defense  of  Korea. 

2.  In  pursuit  of  these  objectives  in  the 
event  of  Communist  renewal  of  hostilities, 
the  following  military  courses  of  action 
should  be  undertaken; 

a.  Employing  atomic  weapons,  conduct  of- 
fensive air  operations  against  military  tar- 
gets in  Korea  and  against  those  military  tar- 
gets in  Manchuria  and  China  which  are 
being  used  by  the  Communists  in  direct  sup- 
port of  their  operations  in  Korea,  or  which 
threaten  the  security  of  U.S./U.N.  forces  in 
the  Korean  area. 
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AN  AUTHOR  RECOUNTS  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Prank  Stiffel  is  a  man  who  has  shown 
integrity,  courage,  and  intelligence  in 
the  face  of  death.  The  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  recently  reviewed  Mr. 
Stiffel's  book:  "The  Tale  of  the  Ring; 
A  Kaddish."  The  'kaddish"  is  the 
Jewish  prayer  for  the  dead  and.  in  a 
way.  Prank  Sliffels  book  is  also  a 
prayer  for  the  Jewish  dead.  The  book 
recounts  Mr.  Stiffels  horrible  experi- 
ences at  Treblinka.  at  a  Gestapo  facili- 
ty, and  at  Auschwitz. 

When  Germany  invaded  Poland  in 
1939.  Frank  Stiffel,  his  parents,  and 
his  older  brother,  were  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  The 
whole  family  was  eventually  taken  to 
Treblinka.  where  Mr.  Stiffels  parents 
were  both  gassed.  The  two  Stiffel 
brothers  managed  to  escape,  and 
through  intuition,  caution,  and  cour- 
age, made  it  back  to  Warsaw  where 
they  started  a  small  business.  Unfortu- 
nately. Prank  Stiffel  was  soon  recap- 
tured, and  taken  to  the  Rabka  Gesta- 
po Academy,  where  he  was  questioned 
and  tortured  at  length.  His  death  sen- 
tence was  changed  to  life  imprison- 
ment in  Auschwitz,  which,  incidental 
ly,  put  him  among  the  first  prisoners 
to  leave  the  Rabka  Gestapo  Academy 
alive. 

At  Auschwitz.  Prank  Stiffel  man- 
aged to  survive,  which  was  all  anyone 
could  hope  for  in  a  concentration 
camp.  He  became  severely  ill  and 
sought  medical  attention  at  the  camp 
hospital.  In  most  cases  the  sick  were 
quickly  put  to  death,  but  Stiffels 
doctor  learned  that  he  had  studied 
medicine,  and  once  Stiffel  was  well  the 
doctor  helped  him  get  a  hospital  post. 
This  saved  him  from  the  brutal  labor 
most  concentration  camp  prisoners 
were  forced  to  bear. 

Prank  Stiffel  writes: 

I  had  the  will  lo  survive,  and  in  order  to 
achieve  it  I  was  prepared  to  do  anything 
except  one:  I  would  never  choose  to  remain 
alive  at  the  expense  of  any  of  my  fellow 
prisoners. 

He  did  survive,  and  now  has  written 
a  book  on  the  experiences  he  recorded 
in  his  diaries.  Prank  Stiffels  book  tells 
us  a  story  of  pain  and  degradation 
that  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine.  He 
lived  through  a  horror  no  human 
being  should  ever  suffer. 

PoUowlng  World  War  II.  the  newly 
formed  United  Nations  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  genocide 
a  crime  under  international  law.  Two 
years  later  the  text  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  The  U.S. 
representative  played  a  large  role  in 
drafting  the  treaty,  and  it  appeared 
that  U.S.  ratification  would  come 
quickly.  But.  we  are  still  waiting.  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Treaty 
would  strengthen  our  commitment  to 
preventing  genocide,  but  continuously 


we  fail  to  ratify  this  most  important 
treaty.  Let  us  help  insure  that  stories 
like  Prank  Stiffels  are  not  told  about 
another  newer  holocaust.  Let  us  ratify 
the  Genocide  Treaty. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  10  min- 
utes each. 


on 
of 
in- 


E-COM  RECLASSIFICATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President, 
Tuesday  of  last  week  the  Board 
Governors,  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
structed  management  to  terminate  E- 
COM,  their  current  electronic  mail 
system.  At  first,  based  upon  prelimi- 
nary reports,  I  assumed  that  this 
action  meant  the  Postal  Service  might 
abrogate  its  responsibility  to  provide 
the  American  people  with  the  most 
up-to-date  method  of  fast  hard  copy 
mail  delivery  service.  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  such  is  not  the  case  and 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

First  of  all.  let  me  emphasize  the  E- 
COM  as  it  currently  exists  will  contin- 
ue to  operate  well  into  1985.  The 
Board  of  Governors  directed  postal 
management  to  reclassify  E-COM 
within  30  days  and  to  immediately 
seek  proposals  from  private  industry 
to  purchase  or  lease  their  computer- 
ized mail  equipment.  This  action  will 
allow  the  Postal  Service  to  utilize 
more  fully  its  major  and  unique 
asset— the  ability  to  deliver  hard  copy 
messages  to  well  over  70  million  ad- 
dresses and  a  supporting  system  of  ap- 
proximately 40.000  postal  facilities. 
Coupling  this  unique  distribution 
system  with  advanced  technology  and 
the  ingenuity  of  private  business,  the 
American  public  will  be  well  served. 

Under  the  new  Board  of  Governors 
guidelines,  private  industry  will  enter 
into  a  contractural  agreement  to  lease 
or  purchase  the  equipment  and  reim- 
burse the  Postal  Service  for  their  utili- 
zation in  postal  facilities.  These  kinds 
of  arrangements  are  similar  to  the  cur- 
rent agreement  with  Western  Union 
for  delivery  of  mailgrams. 

I  applaud  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  the  Postmaster  General  for  their 
continued  interest  in  providing  a  first 
class,  efficient  mail  delivery  service  to 
the  American  public.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Postmas- 
ter General  explaining  the  Board  of 
Governors'  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  DC.  June  7,  1984. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service. 
Post  Of/ice  and  General  Services.  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  A/fairs,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ted:  I  was  dismayed  by  press  ac- 
counts of  actions  taken  this  week  by  the 
Postal  Service's  Governors  and  the  Board 
with  regard  lo  E-COM.  Several  erroneous 
impressions  were  created  which  I  want  to 
correct.  In  addition,  this  letter  will  serve  to 
clarify  the  Postal  Service's  future  intentions 
(or  fully  utilizing  our  delivery  system  in 
conjunction  vith  the  added  enhancements 
of  advanced  technology. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board,  the 
Governors  rejected  the  earlier  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Postal  Rale  Commission  lo  in- 
crease the  E  COM  rate  from  26  cents  to  52 
cents.  The  Postal  Service  resubmitted  the 
case  to  the  Commission  for  their  reconsider- 
ation. 

On  Friday.  June  1.  the  Rate  Commission 
issued  its  opinion  and  recommendation  after 
reconsideration.  This  time  the  rale  recom- 
mended was  reduced  lo  49  cents. 

At  the  Board  meeting  on  June  5.  it  was 
announced  that  the  Governors  had  decided 
by  a  majority  vole  to  reject  the  49  cents 
rate. 

At  the  June  5  meeting,  it  was  also  an- 
nounced thai  the  Board  had  decided  that 
the  Postal  Service  should  immediately  begin 
preparations  lo  seek  proposals  from  parlies 
who  would  be  interested  in  buying  or  leas- 
ing the  E-COM  equipment  owned  by  the 
Postal  Service  and  entering  into  a  contrac- 
tual arrangement  with  the  Postal  Service  to 
reimburse  us  for  operating  the  E-COM 
system.  The  type  of  arrangement  contem- 
plated would  be  similar  lo  that  under  which 
we  provide  hard  copy  delivery  and  ancillary 
services  for  Mailgram. 

We  will  complete  this  changeover  of  E- 
COM  early  in  1985.  In  the  meantime,  we 
will  continue  to  offer  E-COM  service  as  is. 

The  decision  by  the  Board  lo  pursue  this 
course  was  not  a  decision  that  the  Postal 
Service  withdrew  from  serving  the  electron- 
ic mail  markets  of  the  future,  but  rather  a 
decision  lo  redirect  our  resources  toward 
emphasizing  our  strength— our  universal 
hard  copy  delivery  system.  This  action  will 
position  us  to  offer  our  delivery  and  ancil- 
lary service.s  to  anyone  who  desires  to 
market  electronic  mail  with  hard  copy 
output. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  been  ap- 
proached by  several  companies  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  who  have  indicated  a  desire  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  tying  the  hard 
copy  output  of  their  systems  to  our  delivery 
network. 

The  Board  also  approved  a  filing  within 
the  next  thirty  days  of  a  request  with  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  for  a  classification 
change,  i.e..  to  remove  E-COM  as  a  subclass 
of  mail  from  the  Domestic  Mail  Classifica- 
tion Schedule.  The  law  requires  that  we  go 
through  thij  process  to  affect  changes  in 
the  Schedule.  We  are  beginning  this  process 
now  in  order  to  be  able  to  correct  the  Sched- 
ule at  the  lime  we  conclude  negotiations 
with  the  successful  bidders  for  the  E-COM 
system  and  ihus  provide  for  a  smooth  tran- 
sition without  interruption  of  service  to  E- 
COM  customers. 

We  will  provide  our  processing  and  deliv- 
ery services  for  the  appropriate  First  Class 
rate.  In  addition,  we  will  receive  under  con- 
tractual arrangements  proper  compensation 


for  the  space,  utilities,  and  direct  labor  in- 
volved in  the  E-COM  operation. 

Among  the  principal  benefits  to  us  from 
these  chaages  will  be  the  encouragement 
given  to  private  sector  firms  who  have 
greater  nexibility  to  enhance  and  market 
electronic  mail  services  to  develop  producte 
utilizing  our  delivery  service.  Our  experi- 
ence with  E-COM  has  demonstrated  the  fea- 
sibility of  this  type  of  partnership  to  serve  a 
growing  customer  desire  for  combination 
telecommunications  and  hard  copy  services. 
Thus  we  will  be  in  a  strong  position  to  serve 
our  customers  as  the  message  technology 
continues  to  evolve  in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

William  F.  Bolger. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


Kemp,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Gramm,  and 
Ms.  Fiedler  as  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  annoimced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills  and  joint  resolutions,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  5743.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and 
Related  Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  5753.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  2.  1984.  as  •Na- 
tional Children's  Week  ";  and 

H.J.  Res.  567.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1984  as  the  "Year  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway",  and  June  27.  1984.  as  "St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Day. " 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  316.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  1149. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  11:07  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bUl  <S.  540)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal and  Skin  Diseases,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments;  it 
insists  upon  its  amendments  to  the 
bill,  asks  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
DiNCELL,  Mr.  WAxaiAH,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  BrOyhill,  and  Mr.  Madigan  as 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Hoice  disagrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  280)  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1985,  1986.  and  1987;  it  agrees  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Ms.  Perraro,  Mr.  AspiN,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Shoster,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  5743.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and 
Related  Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

H.R.  5753.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

H.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  2.  1984.  as  Na- 
tional Children's  Week":  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  567.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1984  as  the  "Year  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway",  and  June  27.  1984.  as  "St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Day ":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MEASURES  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  June  8.  1984.  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  was  held  at 
the  desk: 

H  Con.  Res.  316.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  1149. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 


EC-3335.  a  communication  from  the  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  De- 
pendent's Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Advi- 
sory Council  during  calendar  year  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3336.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  spare  parts  procurement  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3337.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  reports  concerning  off- 
shore drilling  affecting  naval  operations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3338.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  surviv- 
ability, cost  effectiveness,  and  combat  effec- 
tiveness of  each  ship  requested  for  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3339.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  annual  reports  on  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board's  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  responses  of  the  Secretary  for  1981 
and  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3340.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies 
of  the  financial  statements  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3341.'  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking 
Study  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  report  from  an  investigation  of 
the  impact  of  regulatory  reform  on  the  bus 
industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3342.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclear  facilities  for  the  fourth  calendar 
quarter  of  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3343.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
U.S.  participation  in  the  International  Jute 
Organization:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-3344.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  semian- 
nual report  of  the  Inspector  General.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  period  October  1.  1983.  to 
March  31.  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3345.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Slates, 
transmitting,  pursuant  lo  law.  a  copy  of  the 
1983  GAO  annual  report;  lo  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3346.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Environmental  Protection  Agency,  for 
the  period  October  1.  1983,  to  March  31. 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 

Affairs.  »v,    o 

EC-3347.  A  communication  from  the  Ssec- 
retary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
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to  law,  final  regulations  for  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act  Programs:  to  the  Select  Commit 
lee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3348.  A  communication  from  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  lOth 
annual     report     of    the    Council     entitled 

Indian  Students  Have  the  Right  to  Excel 
lence  in  Education":  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3349.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis 
sion.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  .sev- 
enth annual  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
Hart-Scott-Rodino  Antitrust  Improvements 
Act  of  1976:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-3350.  A  communication  from  the  des- 
ignated department  official  for  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Accreditation  and 
Institutional  Eligibility,  transmitting,  pursu 
ant  to  law.  the  1983  annual  report  of  the 
Committee;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3351.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  fhe  National  Advi.sory  Board 
on  International  Education  Programs, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1983:  to 
the  Committee  on  LatKjr  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3352.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations  for  the  law-related 
education  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3353.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entitled  The  Condition  of 
Education.  1984  Edition":  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3354.  A  communication  from  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Board  Fund  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Postsecondary  Education, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1983:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3355.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Financ- 
ing Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
trarismitting.  pursuant  to  law.  the  com- 
ments of  the  Panel  on  the  School  Finance 
Project  report  of  February  29.  1984:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3356.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  promote  sharing  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  dependence  and  abuse  treat- 
ment resources  lietween  the  VA  and  DOD: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-3357.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  for  Budget  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  reapportion- 
ment of  an  appropriation  to  the  VA  for 
compensation  and  pensions  which  indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-3358.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  taw.  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  assistance  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3359.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  assistance  .sale 
to  Israel:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3360.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 


ant to  law.  a  report  on  1983  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3361.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  th<^  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  of  small  reclamation 
project  prop'Osals.  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC  3362.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  the  Soil  Con.servation  Service  plan 
for  Turkey  Creek  Watershed.  Okla.:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC  3363.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Lalior  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  coverage 
of  railroad  workers  under  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation  system:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC  3364.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Latjor  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  study  "The  Feasibility  of  Using  Sub- 
slate  Areas  lor  the  Paymer*  of  Unemploy 
ment  Benefits  ":  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC  3365.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Lf-bor  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  study  on  the  identification  of  dislo- 
cated workers  utilizing  unemployment  in 
surance  administrative  data:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EC  3366.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  ol  Governors  of  the  Federal  Ri- 
serve  System  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
report.s  relating  to  international  lending:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC  3367.  A  communication  from  the  Di.i- 
trici  of  Colu-nbia  Auditor  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  lav.,  hi.s  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC  3368.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  DC  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  D.C.  Council  Res- 
olution 5-640:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC  3369.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  costs  of  travel:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  3370.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
tratvsmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Examination  of  the  Veterans'  Canteen 
Service's  Financial  Statements  for  the  Year 
Ended  September  30.  1983  ":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-3371  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Comptroller,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  secret  report  on  contract  award  dates  for 
July  and  August  1984:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3372.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entitled  Examination  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boards  and 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration s  Financial  Statements  for  the  Years 
Ended  December  31.  1983  and  1982  ":  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-3373.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  "Activities  of 
the  Depository  Institutions  Deregulation 
Committee  and  the  Viability  of  Depository 
Institutions":  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3374.  A  communication  from  th?  Sec- 
retary  of   the    D.C.    Council    transmitting. 


pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  Council  Resolu- 
tion 5-673  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3375.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations  on  the  business  and 
international  education  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3376  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "States  Have  Made  Few  Changes  in  Im- 
plementing the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Menial  Health  Services  Block  Grant":  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3377.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  "A 
Decade  of  Women's  Equity  Funding:  1974- 
84  ":  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM -675.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Borough  of  Watchung.  urging  Congress  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  achieve  cable  legisla- 
tion: to  tde  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

POM  676.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  Township  of  Saddle  Brook, 
N.J..  relating  to  Cable  Television  Legisla- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

POM  677.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  (Amtrak)  relating  to 
Federal  statutes  of  Amtrak:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

POM-678.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Peapack  and 
Gladstone.  N.J.,  relating  to  cable  television: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

POM  679.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Borough  of  Fair  Lawn.  N.J..  relating  to 
Cable  Telecommunications;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

POM-680.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  Arizona; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

"House  Concurrent  Memorial  2002 

"Whereas,  by  enactment  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97- 
425).  the  Congress  charged  the  United 
States  Department  of  Energy  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  development  of  a  disposal 
program  for  nuclear  waste  materials  result- 
ing from  commercial  operations:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  Energy  is 
presently  conducting  a  study  to  determine 
whether  such  nuclear  wastes  ctin  l)e  safely 
disposed  of  by  deep  burial  in  certain  types 
of  geologic  formations:  and 

"Whereas,  the  department's  current  study 
involves  the  proposed  use  of  metal  canisters 
for  such  waste  burial;  and 

"'Whereas,  both  copper  and  various  types 
of  steel  alloys  are  under  consideration  as 
the  metal  to  be  used  for  such  canisters;  «md 

"Whereas,  the  longevity  of  a  copper  canis- 
ter is  far  greater  than  that  of  steel  or  other 
ferrous  metals  since  copper  does  not  oxidize 


or  corrode  as  rapidly  in  various  types  of 
rock  formations;  and 

■"WhereaB,  the  government  of  Sweden  se- 
lected copper  as  the  metal  to  be  used  in  can- 
isters for  its  nuclear  waste  burial  system 
and  the  technology  developed  by  that  pro- 
gram includes  an  estimate  that  copper  will 
provide  more  than  one  million  years  of  con- 
tainment in  a  granite  rock  formation,  as  op- 
posed to  a  longevity  for  steel  of  only  several 
hundred  years:  and 

"Whereas,  the  use  of  copper  canisters  in 
any  type  of  underground  burial  system  for 
nuclear  wastes  would  provide  a  superior 
containment  method  and  thereby  be  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  future  public  health 
and  safety  of  the  nation:  and 

"WhereaE,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
use  of  copper  as  the  material  for  such  canis- 
ters would  require  as  much  as  two  million 
tons  of  copper;  and 

"WhereaB,  copper  presently  is  a  surplus 
commodity  on  the  world  market,  and  selec- 
tion of  it  as  the  material  to  be  used  for  nu- 
clear waste  containment  and  purchase  of 
the  necessary  copper  from  domestic  produc- 
ers would  stimulate  the  market  and  thereby 
enable  copper  producers  in  Arizona  and 
other  states  to  resume  operations  on  a  full 
capacity  basis,  with  subsequent  economic 
benefits  to  the  people  of  Arizona  and  those 
other  states  where  copper  mining  is  an  im- 
portant factor. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
the  Senate  concurring,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  direct  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
fully  investigate  the  feasibility  of  utilizing 
copper  canisters  for  the  burial  of  nuclear 
wastes  and  to  use  copper  as  the  material  for 
such  canisters  if  the  department's  study 
confirms  that  copper  canisters  would  pro- 
vide greater  periods  of  waste  contaiiunent 
than  canisters  fabricated  from  steel  or  other 
ferrous  metals. 

•2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Memt>er  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

POM-681.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklaho- 
ma; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

"•RESOLirriON  No.  1029 

"WhereaB.  Public  Law  No.  97-424.  the  Sur- 
face TransDortation  Assistance  Act  of  1982, 
provides  fdr  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  matching  grants  to  states  for  use  in  de- 
veloping, constructing,  repairing,  or  recon- 
structing the  interstates  or  highways  within 
such  states:  and 

"WhereaB,  the  federal  revenues  being  used 
to  provide  said  matching  grants  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  No.  97-424  are  being  generated 
by  an  increase  in  the  federal  gasoline  tax 
which  is  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumers 
of  gasoline:  and 

"WhereaB,  Public  Law  No.  97-424  requires 
that  eighty-five  percent  of  the  funds  provid- 
ed for  b^'  the  federal  government  be 
matched  by  state  revenues:  and 

"Whereas,  said  matching  state  revenues 
are  provided  by  the  state  gasoline  tax  which 
is  also  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumers  of 
gasoline  in  such  state:  and 

"Whereas,  said  procedure  provides  that 
the  taxpayer  in  such  state  pay  the  total  cost 
of  developing,  constructing,  repairing,  or  re- 
constructing said   interstates  or  highways 


while  also  paying  duplicate  administrative 
costs  on  both  the  federal  and  state  level: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  is 
acutely  aware  of  the  soaring  cost  of  high- 
way construction  and  repair  and  the  ever-in- 
creasing tax  burdens  on  the  taxpayers  of 
this  state;  and 

"Whereas,  any  unnecessary  duplication  of 
cost  in  highway  construction  and  rep>air  is 
an  ineffectual  waste  of  the  revenues  provid- 
ed by  the  taxpayers  of  this  state;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  2nd  session  of  the  39th  Oklahoma  Leg- 
islature, the  Senate  concurring  therein: 

"Section  1.  The  Oklahoma  Legislature 
hereby  memorializes  Congress  to  amend 
Public  Law  No.  97-424,  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982,  to  provide 
that  the  states  match  with  state  revenues 
only  twenty  percent  of  the  federal  funds 
provided  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  No.  97-424,  in  lieu  of  the  eighty- 
five  percent  now  required,  with  the  remain- 
ing sixty-five  percent  of  such  funds  being 
returned  to  the  states  without  further  cost, 
for  use  in  developing,  constructing,  repair- 
ing, or  reconstructing  the  interstates  or 
highways  of  such  states. 

"Section  2.  Copies  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  dispatched  to  the  President  Pro  Tempore 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  Congressional 
Delegation,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives." 

POM-682.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Rio  Grand  Compact  Commission  of  El  Paso. 
Tex.  relating  to  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

POM-683.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

"House  Resolution  No.  211 

"Whereas,  chemical  weapons  were  first 
used  in  World  War  I  and  had.  before  the 
end  of  that  conflict,  claimed  a  terrible  toll 
of  more  than  one-million  casualties;  and 

"Whereas,  the  use  of  both  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  were  prohibited  by  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  and  the  1972  Biologi- 
cal Weapons  Convention:  and 

"Whereas,  however,  there  are  no  current 
restricitons  of  any  kind  on  radiological 
weapons,  nor  are  there  any  restrictions  of 
any  kind  on  the  production  and  stockpiling 
of  either  chemical  or  biological  weapons: 

"Whereas,  furthermore,  there  are  no  ade- 
quate provisions  for  either  verifying  or  en- 
forcing compliance  of  existing  agreements 
on  these  types  of  weapons:  and 

"Whereas,  the  goal  of  achieving  a  com- 
plete verifiable  prohibition  of  the  produc- 
tion and  stockpiling  of  such  weapons,  as 
well  as  the  destruction  of  existing  stocks 
and  production  facilities  for  such  weapons. 
is  being  pursued  by  the  40-nation  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament,  in  Geneva;  now.  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Twelfth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1984,  that  the 
United  Stages,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  United  Nations  are 
urged  to  adopt  a  treaty  to  permanently 
abolish  the  production,  stockpiling,  and  use 
of  chemical,  biological,  and  radiological 
weapons,  with  provisions  to  be  included  in 


the  treaty  for  verifying  and  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  such  agreements;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  he  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States.  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  mem- 
bers of  Hawaii's  congressional  delegation." 

POM-684.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

•Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1008 

"'Whereas,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona view  with  growing  concern  the  passage 
of  extravagant  legislation  by  Congress  and 
the  inability  of  the  President  to  separate 
such  legislation  from  an  otherwise  worth- 
while bill;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring, that: 

■"""1.  The  Legislature  of  this  state  applies 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call 
a  convention  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  deliberating,  drafting  and  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  disapprove  and  veto 
any  appropriation  or  provision  of  an  appro- 
,  priation  bill  while  approving  the  remainder 
of  the  bill,  which  amendment,  pursuant  to 
Article  V  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
would  then  have  to  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  to  take  effect. 

"2.  This  application  constitutes  a  continu- 
ing application  for  a  convention  pursuant  to 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  until  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  states  have  made  like  applications 
and  the  convention  has  been  called  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates. 

"3.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  is  requested  to  transmit  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  to  each  Member  of  the  Ari- 
zona Congressional  Delegation  and  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services.  Wash- 
ington. D.C." 

POM-685.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Directors  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Inc..  relating  to  Veterans  of 
American:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

POM-686.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Slate  of  Alaska:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

"Senate  Resolve  No.  5 

"Whereas  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration (REA)  has  extended  electric 
service  to  rural  areas  across  the  nation:  and 

"Whereas,  as  the  least  developed  state  in 
the  union.  Alaska  has  the  greatest  need  for 
the  REA  program;  and 

"Whereas  REA  cooperatives,  like  other 
utilities,  need  continued  financing  for 
growth  and  redevelopment:  and 

"Whereas  the  REA  revolving  loan  fund  is 
being  depleted  by  an  excess  of  expenses  over 
interest  income:  and 

"Whereas  the  REA  revolving  loan  fund  is 
further  threatened  by  loss  of  its  $7.9  billion 
capital  to  the  United  States  Treasury  begin- 
ning in  1993;  and 

"Whereas  Alaska's  special  conditions  were 
not  considered  when  the  current  REA  stat- 
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ute  was  enacted  and.  as  a  result,  the  high- 
cost  areas  in  rural  Alaska  do  not  qualify  for 
lower  interest  loans  now  available  m  other 
states:  and 

•Whereas  S.  1300.  currently  pending  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  would  remedy  these  prob- 
lems; be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  that  the  United 
States  Congress  is  respectfully  urged  to  give 
expeditious  and  favorable  consideration  to 
S.  1300.  so  that  this  important  legislation 
can  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

POM-687.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
International  Woodv^orkers  of  America  re 
lating  to  social  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Budget. 

POM-688.  A  resolution  adoited  by  (he 
Council  of  the  Township  of  Piscaiaway. 
N.J..  relating  to  cable  television  legislation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

POM -689.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Carteret.  N.J..  re- 
lating to  cable  legislation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

POM-690.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

■  Lecisij*tive  Resolve  No.  54 
Whereas  section  201  of  the  Manguson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
provides  for  the  stationing  of  United  States 
observers  aboard  each  foreign  vessel  that  is 
engaged  in  fishing  in  the  fishery  conserva- 
tion zone;  and 

•Whereas  section  201  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
also  allows  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
waive  the  requirement  of  stationing  United 
States  ol>servers  aboard  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels under  certain  circumstances;  and 

•Whereas  United  States  otjservers  have 
been  stationed  aboard  only  30  percent  of 
foreign  vessels  fishing  in  the  fishery  conser- 
vation zone  in  1982:  and 

■Whereas  the  stationing  of  United  States 
otjservers  aboard  a  larger  percentage  of  for- 
eign vessels  fishing  in  the  fishery  conserva- 
tion zone  would  provide  more  complete  in 
formation  atwut  the  degree  of  foreign  inter- 
ception of  Pacific  salmon  and  about  the  mi 
gratory  patterns  of  the  Pacific  .salmon:  and 

•Whereas  the  generation  of  more  com- 
plete information  about  the  Pacific  salmon 
by  United  States  oljservers  would  assist  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  establishing  optimum 
salmon  escapement  and  harvest  levels: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  Alaska  State  Leg- 
islature respectfully  requests  the  United 
States  Congress  to  amend  section  201  of  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  to 

•(1)  provide  that  United  States  ol)servers 
be  stationed  aboard  all  catcher  vessels,  as 
well  as  mother  ships,  of  foreign  fleets  fish- 
ing in  the  fishery  conservation  zone; 

•■(2)  provide  that  foreign  vessels  fishing  in 
the  fishery  conservation  zone  be  required  to 
provide  adequate,  safe,  clean  quarters  for 
United  States  observers; 

"(3)  define  the  situations  that  are  tieyond 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
which  the  secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ment of  stationing  Un^ed  States  observers 
aboard  foreign  vessels  fishing  in  the  fishery 
conservation  zone;  and 

•■(4)  provide  that  a  vessel  for  which  the 
observer  requirement  has  been  waived  shall 
proceed  to  a  United  States  port  for  a  review 
of  the  vessel's  logs  and  catch  after  fishing  in 
the  fishery  conservation  zone." 


POM -691  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  the  State  of  Colorado:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

■Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  31 

Whereas.  The  development  of  a  commer- 
cially viable  synthetic  fuels  industry  should 
continue  as  an  important  element  in  our  na- 
tions  ability  to  control  its  energy  destiny; 
and 

Whereas.  Phase  I  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporatior  s  program  provide.s  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  future  private  sector 
projects  can  be  built  to  help  meet  tie 
energy  demand  .shortfalls  which  will  be  cre- 
ated by  declining  conventional  oil  produc- 
tion and  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  disrup- 
tions m  fort  ign  sources  of  supply:  and 

Whereas  Presently  unfavorable  econom- 
ic conditions  make  private  sector  develop- 
ment of  a  commercial  synthetic  fuels  indus- 
try extremely  unlikely  without  government 
assistance:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  not  currently  feasible  for 
private  industry  alone  to  bear  the  risks  of 
commercial  synthetic  fuels  projects:  and 

■  Whereas  Many  synthetic  fuels  compa- 
nies have  entered  into  good  faith  negotia- 
tions with  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
and  have  spent  over  one  billion  seven  hun 
dred  million  dollars  of  private  funds  for  the 
development  of  a  synthetic  fuels  industry: 
and 

■Whereas  To  alter  the  government's  par- 
ticipation iri  the  synthetic  fuels  program  at 
this  time  would  .seriously  jeopardize  this  na- 
tion's ability  to  develop  synthetic  fuels:  and 

Whereas  Any  reduction  of  federal  sup- 
port for  oil  shale  development  in  Colorado 
could  cause  severe  economic  disruption  for 
small  businesses  and  communities  in  west- 
ern Colorado  which  are  already  experienc- 
ing eonomic  hardships,  and  such  economic 
disruption  could  extend  to  businesses  and 
communities  throughout  Colorado:  now, 
therefore,  b^  it 

'Resolved  bv  the  Senate  of  the  Ftftv/ourth 
General  Asiernblv  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
herein: 

■  (1)  That  the  development  of  the  nation's 
synthetic  fuels  program  should  remain  a  na- 
tional priority  to  ensure  a  .secure  energy 
future. 

■■(2 1  That  the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  are 
hereby  urged  not  to  take  any  action  which 
would  result  in  the  reduction  of  federal  sup- 
port of  the  existing  oil  shale  projects  in  the 
state  of  Colorado.  • 

POM  692.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  64 

Whereas,  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982  <P.L.  97-424)  substan- 
tially increased  the  amount  of  revenues  for 
the  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  Cali- 
fornia's federal-aid  highway  systems:  and 

■Whereas,  the  citizens  of  California  and 
the  state's  economy  would  substantially 
benefit  from  the  expeditious  development 
of  newly  funded  highway  construction 
projects;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  Sec.  4321  et 
seq.)  (NEPA)  and  the  California  Environ- 
mental Quality  Act  (Division  13  (commenc- 
ing with  Section  21000)  of  the  Public  Re- 
sources Code)  (CEQA)  require  that  the  envi- 
ronmental  implications  of   major   highway 


construction  projects  be  identified  and  miti- 
gation measures  be  developed  where  appro- 
priate; and 

Whereas,  the  Commission  on  California 
State  Government  Organization  and  Econo- 
my and  the  Auditor  General  have  found 
that  the  federal  environmental  review  of 
federal-aid  highway  projects  is  lengthy  and 
the  federal  review  will,  on  the  average,  re- 
quire fo'jr  months  for  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  (FHWA)  to  grant  approval, 
and  considerably  longer  on  more  complex 
projects  and 

■Whereas,  the  Commission  on  California 
State  Government  Organization  and  Econo- 
my has  found  that  there  is  substantial  simi- 
larity between  NEPA  and  CEQA;  and 

■Whereas.  Substantial  savings  could  be 
achieved  if  the  review  of  environmental  doc- 
umentation for  highv^ay  projects  would  not 
also  require  the  approval  of  the  FHWA: 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  respectfully  memorializes  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation,  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  and  economy,  which  would  au- 
thorize California  to  certify  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  that  a  federal-aid 
highway  project  conforms  to  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  so  as  to 
relieve  the  federal  agency  of  the  need  to  so 
certify:  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly '.ransmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States," 

POM-693.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

■'Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  now  considering  legislation  regard- 
ing revenue  sharing  from  development  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf:  and 

•Whe-eas  a  significant  number  of  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lease  sales  over  the  next 
five  years  are  to  occur  offshore  Alaska:  and 
Whereas  the  development  of  oil  and  gas 
re.sources  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
offshore  Alaska  may  cause  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  impact  to  Alaska's  local  com- 
munities; and 

■Whereas  such  an  impact  will  require  the 
expenditure  of  revenue  for  necessary 
projects  to  assist  local  government  units  in 
coping  with  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and 
gas  development:  and 

■Whereas  the  source  for  revenue  for  im- 
pacted local  government  units  in  Alaska 
should  derive  from  federal  revenue  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lease  sales;  and 

■Whereas  people  residing  in  local  govern- 
ment units  in  Alaska  are  best  able  to  deter- 
mine the  impact  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
oil  and  gas  (ievelopment  upon  their  commu- 
nities: and 

■Whereas  those  local  government  units 
have  the  expertise  and  ability  to  monitor 
and  expend  revenue  for  their  impacted  com- 
munities: 

■Be  It  resolved  that  the  Thirteenth  Alaska 
State  Legislature  supports  legislation  in  the 
98th  Congress  that  would  share  federal  rev- 
enues from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and 
gas  activity  with  coastal  states,  ensuring 
that  adequate  revenues  are  available  for 
local  government  units  impacted  by  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  development." 


POM-694.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
International  Woodworkers  of  America  re- 
lating to  the  Health  Care  Cost  Containment 
Legislation:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-695.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  Shutesbury,  Mass.  urging  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund 
bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-6»6.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cottunon- 
wealth  of  Pennyslvania:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations, 

"CoNCURRiarr  Resohjtion 
"Whereas,  The  Baha'i  Faith  is  an  Inde- 
pendant  world  religion  which  has  communi- 
ties in  countries  throughout  the  world;  and 
•Whereas.  The  Baha'i  community  in 
Philadelphia  was  founded  in  1908  and  has 
been  active  in  humanitarian  concerns  of  the 
region;  and  . 

■Whereas.  More  than  140  Bahais  have 
been  executed  in  Iran  in  the  last  four  years 
solely  because  of  their  religious  beliefs:  and 
•Whereas,  Twenty-two  Baha'is  were  re- 
cently executed  In  Shiraz.  Iran,  among 
them  the  parenU  of  a  Bryn  Mawr  woman 
and  the  father  of  an  Upper  Darby  man; 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  abhors 
the  brutal  savagery  of  the  regime  of  Iran 
against  those  of  the  Baha'i  Faith  and 
strongly  protests  the  taking  of  innocent 
lives;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State  be  asked  to  inquire  into  the 
religious  persecution  of  Baha'is  in  Iran  and 
to  protect  and  condemn  such  religious  har- 
assment; and  be  it  further 

••iJeso/i>ed,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  Pennsylvania," 

POM-697.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Delaware;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
"Senat«  Concurrent  RESOnrrioN  No,  134 

•Whereas,  there  is  one  Delawarean  in  our 
time  who  has  captured  the  abiding  affection 
and  deep-seated  admiration  of  all  of  his 
fellow  citizens  regardless  of  party  affiliation 
or  personal  background;  and 

■Whereas,  that  much  loved  Delawarean 
has  also  carved  out  a  most  distinguished 
career  a£  Congressman.  United  States  Sena- 
tor and  two-term  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Delaware;  and 

■Whereas.  J.  Caleb  Boggs  remains  cheer- 
fully active  among  us  and  has  attained  the 
senior  status  of  75  years  of  age;  and 

"Whereas,  Governor  Boggs  is  with  us  in 
these  chambers  today,  as  friendly  and  down- 
to-earth  and  easy  to  talk  with  as  he  was 
throughout  his  illustrious  career,  which  saw 
him  sit  tn  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  but  never 
lose  sight  of  his  rural  beginnings  in  Ches- 
wold.  n«r  of  the  everyday  men  and  women 
who  retAirned  him  again  and  again  as  their 
voice  in  either  Dover  or  the  nation's  capital: 
and 

•Whereas.  J.  Caleb  Boggs  has  led  a  life  of 
exemplary  service  to  the  ideals  of  our  de- 
mocracy, standing  up  and  fighting  for  it  in 
times  of  challenge  as  an  officer  of  our 
armed  forces,  from  which  he  retired  with 
the  rank  of  General,  and  as  a  stalwart 
champion  of  liberty,  wherever  duty  called 
him:  and 

•Whereas,  it  is  compelllngly  important 
that  we  join  together,  from  time  to  time,  to 


honor  those  individuals  among  us,  who  have 
given  more  than  their  share  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  good  government;  and 

"Whereas,  J.  Caleb  Boggs  ringingly  quali- 
fies for  the  endorsement;  now,  therefore; 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  132nd 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delareare, 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein,  that  the  date  of  May  17,  1984,  is 
hereby  set  aside  as  a  special  day  to  honor  J. 
Caleb  Boggs,  along  with  his  lifelong  friend 
and  colleague.  John  J.  Williams,  and  that 
we  hereby  recognize  the  special  blessings  of 
providence  that  gave  us  the  leadership  of 
this  good  and  decent  man. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  sent  to  -Cale  "  as 
he  is  affectionately  known  throughout 
Delaware,  to  his  lovely  wife,  the  former 
Bess  Muir.  to  other  members  of  his  family. 
that  he  specifies,  and  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
SUtes  Congress,  so  that  they  may  know  of 
the  great  regard,  we.  in  his  native  state,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  a  lifetime  of  quality 
friendship  and  service,  honor  and  revere 
him  as  an  exceptional  and  very  special 
human  being," 

POM-698.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  urging 
Congress  to  adopt  legislation  which  will 
fully  protect  municipalities  and  their  special 
purpose  units  of  government  from  liability 
under  the  Federal  antitrust  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-699.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Concord,  N.H.,  relating  to  Senate  bill  430, 
the  'new  Gay  Bill  of  Rights:"  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-700.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  urging  Con- 
gress to  provide  medical  care  for  former 
members  of  ihe  Military  Forces  who  were 
exposed  to  atomic  radiation  in  the  course  of 
their  duties:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  401.  Resolution  authorizing  testi- 
mony  of   Rey   Post   in   State   of   Vermont 
against  Jeanne  Keller,  et.  al.  and  related 
cases;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  BINGAMAN): 

S.  Con.  Res.  121.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  nondelivery  in  the  Soviet  Union  of 
certain  mail  from  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitteci: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  enhance  competition  in  Govern- 
ment procurement. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  rescjlu- 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gorton  ); 
S.  2745.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct,  operate 
and  maintain  a  single  retention  structure 
for  controlling  sediment  flowing  from  erup- 
tions of  Mount  St.  Helens;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  2745.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct 
and  maintain  a  single  retention  struc- 
ture for  controlling  sediment  flowing 
from  eruptions  of  Mount  St.  Helens; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 
retention  structure  to  control  eruption 

flows  from  mount  st.  helens 
•  Mr.  E'VANS,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduced  today,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Gorton,  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  U,S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  construct  a  single  re- 
tention structure  to  control  sediment 
flowing  from  eruptions  of  Mount  St. 
Helens. 

It  has  been  over  4  years  since  the 
May  18,  1980  eruption.  The  corps  has 
spent  $350  million  to  date  for  emer- 
gency dredging  and  levee  protection. 
Yet  the  communities  along  the  Cow- 
litz River  still  live  with  the  threat  of 
flooding. 

The  President,  in  responding  to  the 
threat,  requested  and  the  corps  com- 
pleted a  comprehensive  study  which 
recommends  permanent  solutions  to 
the  flood  control  problems. 

The  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  Nov-ember  15  of  last  year.  But 
further  congressional  direction  is 
needed.  A  long-term  strategy  on 
Mount  St.  Helens  needs  to  be  author- 
ized and  put  into  place, 

Mr.  President,  the  eruptions  of 
Mount  St.  Helens  deposited  3  billion 
cubic  yards  of  unconsolidated  sedi- 
ment in  the  North  Fork  Toutle  River, 
Erosion  has  increased  the  threat  of 
flooding  along  the  Cowlitz  River  and 
endangered  navigation  in  the  Colum- 
bia River.  The  most  effective  method 
for  providing  Cowlitz  River  flood  pro- 
tection and  uninterrupted  Columbia 
River  navigation,  I  believe,  is  to  trap 
sediment  in  the  upper  Toutle  by 
means  of  a  single  retention  structure 
at  the  Green  River  site. 
Let  me  explain  this  legislation. 
First,  it  would  authorize  the  corps  to 
focus  on  design  of  a  single  retention 
structure  and  begin  land  acquisition 
immediately.  This  would  advance  com- 
pletion of  the  project  by  as  much  as  1 
year. 
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I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that 
this  is  a  long-term  program  in  which 
uncertainties  associated  with  both 
annual  and  total  erosion  rates  call  for 
staged  construction.  So  decisions  on 
construction  of  subsequent  stages  will 
be  t>ased  on  the  most  current  erosion 
rates— and.  therefore,  much  of  the  au- 
thorization in  this  bill  will  not  be 
spent. 

Second,  it  would  authorize  dredging 
to    remove    material    that    is    either 
^        downstream  of  the  site  or  has  passed 
•^         downstream  during  construction. 

There  is  an  immediate  and  ongoing 
problem  of  dealing  with  volcanic  sedi- 
ment that  builds  up  in  the  Toutle  and 
Cowlitz  Rivers.  The  corps  is  already 
authorized.  I  believe,  to  consistently 
maintain  100-year  protection  until  per- 
manent solutions  are  fully  implement- 
ed. So  section  (b)  of  the  legislation  we 
are  introducing  today  could  l>e  con- 
strued as  merely  replacing  existing  au- 
thority. 

Third,  it  would  authorize  the  corps 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  project 
since  Mount  St.  Helens  is  a  unique  sit- 
uation in  which  there  are  no  estab- 
lished policies  or  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  now  to 
assure  that  the  communities  who  live 
along  the  Cowlitz  River— such  as 
Longview-Kelso.  Castle  Rock  and  Lex- 
ington—do not  live  any  longer  under 
the  threat  of  flooding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2745 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress  assembled.   That.   <a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  throuRh 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  construct,  operate  and  mam 
tain,  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $186,000,000  <0<-to 
ber.    1982   price    levels),   a  single    retention 
structure  on  the  North  Fork  Toutle  River  at 
the  Green  River  site  as  de.scribed  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  report.  A  Comprehen 
sive  Plan— Mount  St.    Helens.    Washington. 
which  was  forwarded  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of   the   Army   (Civil   Works)   to   the 
President  on  November  3.  1983. 

<b)  In  accordance  with  the  Report  cited  in 
sut)section  (a),  the  Secretary  is  further  au- 
thorized and  directed,  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
$155,700,000  (October,  1982  price  levels),  to 
undertake  such  downstream  activities  as  are 
necessary  to  supplement  the  sediment  re- 
tention structure  in  order  to  assure  flood 
protection  along  the  Cowlitz  River  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Columbia  River  navigation 
channel.* 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President. 
today,  I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator 
Evans  in  introducing  legislation  which 
provides  a  long-term  solution  to  the 
sedimentation  problems  created  by  the 
eruption  of  Mount  St.  Helens  on  May 
18.  1980. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  con- 
struction of  a  single  retention  struc- 


ture by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers on  the  North  Pork  of  the  Toutle 
River  just  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Green  River.  Once  constructed, 
the  structure  will  hold  back  sediment 
that  is  currently  flowing  down  the 
river  into  the  Cowlitz  and  Columbia 
Rivers.  The  structure  will  reduce  sig- 
nificantly the  threats  posed  by  the 
two  major  problems  that  have  resulted 
from  the  Mount  St.  Helens  eruption; 
The  life-threatening  flood  potential 
that  exists  along  the  Cowlitz  River  in 
the  Longv.ew-Kel.so  area  and  the  in- 
filling of  the  Columbia  River  naviga- 
tion channel. 

The  Mount  St.  Helens  eruption  de- 
posited over  3  billion  cubic  yards  of 
sand-like  sediment  in  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Toutle  River.  High  erosion  rates 
and  the  instability  of  the  sediment 
being  transported  downstream  have 
necessitated  unparalleled  actions  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
trol this  flow  of  material  to  avoid 
downstream  flooding  and  navigational 
hazards.  To  date,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  .spent  $350  million  on  emer 
gency  dredging  and  levee  protection 
work.  Despite  these  efforts  for  the 
past  4  years,  the  communities  along 
the  Cowlitz  River  still  face  serious 
flood  threats.  These  temporary  solu- 
tions, while  providing  protection  on  an 
interim  basis,  are  expensive  to  main- 
tain and  do  not  provide  long-term  se- 
curity to  ihe  60,000  residents  in  the 
Cowlitz  River  area  or  long-term  assur- 
ance that  the  vital  Columbia  River 
navigation  channel  will  remain  unim- 
peded. 

The  President,  responding  to  the 
Mount  St  Helens  disaster,  directed 
the  corps  :o  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  to  recommend  a  permanent  so 
lution  to  tnese  flood  control  problems. 
The  corps'  report  was  presented  to  the 
President  on  November  15  of  last  year. 
The  problem  is  that  it  may  be  years 
before  the  recommendations  in  the 
report  are  fully  implemented. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  provides  the  authority  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  needs  to  begin  im- 
plementing a  long-term  solution  to  the 
problems  presented  by  this  unique  dis- 
aster. The  bill  provides  authority  to 
the  corps  to  construct  a  single  reten- 
tion structure  and  to  undertake  such 
downstream  activities  as  are  necessary 
to  supplement  the  sediment  retention 
structure  in  order  to  assure  flood  pro- 
tection along  the  Cowlitz  River  and  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  navigation  channel. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  expedite  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
people  living  in  the  Longview-Kelso 
area.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   1S31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1531,  a  bill  to  encourage  the  use 
of  public  school  facilities  before  and 
after  school  hours  for  the  care  of 
school-age  children  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  234  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn  )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2341,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  program  to 
enhance  the  access  to  and  the  quality 
of  vocational  education,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee).  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan).  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  were  added  as 
co.sponsors  of  S.  2436.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  of  funds  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2679 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2679.  a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  with  re- 
spect to  brokered  deposits. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  257 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattincly).  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten).  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Riegle).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  257,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period  July 
1,  1984.  through  July  1.  1985.  as  the 
"Year  of  the  Ocean." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
270.  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  July  1  through  July  8,  1984,  as 
"National  Duck  Stamp  Week"  and 
1984  as  the  "Golden  Anniversary  Year 
of  the  Duck  Stamp." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 


from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbakes)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  306.  a  joint  resolution  to 
proclaim  July  10.  1984,  as  "Food  for 
Peace  Day." 

SEMATt  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 109,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Federal  Government  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  support  a  national 
STORM  program. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  329 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NtJNH,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  329,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  support  of 
the  Senate  for  the  expansion  of  confi- 
dence building  measures  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R..  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  nuclear  risk 
reduction  centers,  in  Washington  and 
in  Moscow,  with  modem  communica- 
tions linking  the  centers. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Amendment  No.  3175 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  2723,  an 
original  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe p«^onnel  levels  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  for  such  fiscal 
year,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  nation- 
al security  programs  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION      121-REGARDING       THE 
NONDELIVERY  OF  U.S.  MAIL  IN 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiNCAMAN)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations; 

S.  Con.  Res.  121 
Whereas  the  integrity  of  the  mail  service 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  tjeing  called  into  question  by  postal 
patrons  ia  the  United  States  and  by  postal 
patrons  Of  17  other  countries  who  assert 
that  postal  items  are  systematically  not 
being  delivered  to  selected  addresses  in  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  congressional  investigators  have 
documented  these  facU  with  over  2.000  ex- 
hibits and  testimony  from  witnesses  at  hear- 
ings on  this  matter; 

Whereas  the  explanations  required  under 
international  law  and  given  by  the  Soviet 
postal  administration  regarding  the  non- 
delivery of  mail  to  certain  addresses  have 
consistently  been  untimely  and  inadequate; 
Whereas  the  mail  which  Is  not  t>eing  deliv- 
ered typically  is  between  the  family  mem- 


l)ers  of  persons  sharing  a  religious  bond  and 
typically  consists  of  personal  correspond- 
ence or  gifts  of  articles  for  personal  use; 

Whereas  the  nondelivery  of  mail  which  is 
deliverable  as  addressed  and  which  does  not 
contain  prohibited  articles  is  an  interfer- 
ence by  the  Soviet  Union  with  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights  guaranteed  to 
all  persons  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe;  and 

Whereas  the  systematic  exclusion  of  cer- 
tain persons  from  international  mail  service 
al.so  violates  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  (with  proto- 
cols), the  general  regulations  of  the  Univer- 
sal Postal  Union  with  final  protocol  and 
annex,  the  Universal  Postal  Convention 
with  final  protocol  and  detailed  regulations. 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  'the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringi.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President,  acting  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  should  express  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  the  disapprov- 
al of  the  American  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union's— 

(A)  systematic  nondelivery  of  properly  ad- 
dressed mail  originating  in  the  United 
States  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed; and 

(B)  violation  of  the  Articles  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  (with 
protocols),  the  general  regulations  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  with  final  protocol 
and  annex,  the  Universal  Postal  Convention 
with  final  protocol  and  detailed  regulations. 
and  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe;  and 

(2)  at  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  in  Hamburg.  Germa- 
ny, scheduled  for  June  18  to  July  27,  1984. 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  should— 

(A)  bring  the  violations  of  international 
law  governing  international  mail  by  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  representatives  of  the 
member  countries  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  and  call  upon  such  countries  for  sup- 
port in  encouraging  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  respect  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions; 

(B)  request  the  Universal  Postal  Union  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  such  alleged  vio- 
lations; and 

(C)  consider  possible  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union  for  such  violations. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service. 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today,  along  with  Senator  Bingaman,  I 
am  introducing  a  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  which  urges  the  President, 
acting  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  intercep- 
tion of  international  mail  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  The  resolution 
also  calls  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
delegation  to  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  Convention  (UPU),  to  be  held 
in  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  June  and 
July,  to  bring  this  issue  before  the  167 
nations  which  are  members  of  the 
UPU. 


For  the  past  year,  a  prominent 
Member  of  the  other  body.  Represent- 
ative Benjamin  Oilman  of  New  York, 
has  led  a  congressional  investigation 
which  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Soviets  are  interfering  with  the 
international  mail  in  a  cold  and  calcu- 
lated manner. 

First,  they  are  trying  to  cut  the  life- 
line of  communication  between  those 
living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
their  friends  and  family  members  on 
the  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second,  the  Soviets  are  deriving  a 
great  deal  of  hard  Western  currency 
by  intercepting  parcels  mailed  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  return  them  with  sur- 
charges to  senders  under  such  fabri- 
cated claims  as,  "import  prohibited," 
when  in  fact  the  packages  are  legal. 
These  procedures  force  American  citi- 
zens to  do  business  with  Soviet-li- 
censed parcel  agencies  in  some  25 
American  cities,  where  patrons  are  re- 
quired to  pay  service  and  duty  prepaid 
charges  often  running  $180  to  $300 
and  more,  in  order  to  be  reasonably 
certain  that  their  packages  are  deliv- 
ered. 

The  Soviet  actions  are  in  violation  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  established 
by  the  UPU  and  should  not  be  tolerat- 
ed. Additionally,  their  actions  are  a 
direct  threat  and  challenge  to  the 
credibility  and  effectiveness  of  the 
UPU.  The  member  countries  must  not 
permit  one  country  to  set  its  own  rules 
and  still  remain  a  member  if  the 
Union  is  to  continue  as  a  legitimate, 
functioning  body. 

The  Soviet's  blatant  disregard  of  the 
accepted  and  standard  rules  of  the 
UPU  is  also  of  great  humanitarian 
concern.  It  is  well  known  that  the  So- 
viets are  hostile  toward  religions,  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  evangelical 
faiths  in  particular.  The  interception 
of  mail,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  depriving  those  whom  the 
Soviets  select  to  prosecute  the  right  to 
communicate  with  family  and  friends. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  an  isolation  tank 
for  these  people. 

The  Soviets  are  harassing  people  for 
no  other  reason  than  their  religious 
beliefs  and  background.  I  fear  this 
type  of  treatment  may  become  so 
common  that  it  will  begin  to  go  unno- 
ticed. If  this  were  to  happen,  the  re- 
sults would  be  disastrous  for  those  left 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Left  with  no  form 
of  outside  contact,"  they  would  be  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviets. 

This  humanitarian  action  by  Con- 
gress will  make  clear  our  determina- 
tion that  those  being  persecuted  by 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  be  forgotten.  We  must  do  all 
that  we  can  to  aid  these  people  in 
their  struggles. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  resolu- 
tion will  have  a  positive  effect  on  the 
Soviet    Government's    treatment    of 
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mail  and  give  hope  to  a  great  many 
people.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it.« 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1985 


DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3176 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Bincaman.  Mr.  HAxriELD. 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  McClure.  and  Mr. 
Percy)  submitted  the  following 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  the  bill  (S.  2723)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Deferise  and  to 
prescribe  personnel  levels  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations  for  such  fiscal 
year,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  nation- 
al security  programs  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  117.  strike  the  text  and  catchline 
of  section  1006  and  on  page  237.  strike  the 
text  and  catchline  of  section  331  and  insert 
the  following  catchline  and  text; 

COST-ErFECriVE  rUNDINC  or  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Sec.  331.  One  year  from  the  date  of  enact 
menl  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  joint  study  of  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  provide  greater  cost  ef fee 
live  funding  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  study 
shall  include  recommendations  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas— 

(1)  Ways  to  improve  coordination  between 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  to  ensure  cost-effective  im- 
plementation of  weapon  activities  and  mate- 
rials production: 

(2)  Cost-effective  improvements  that  can 
be  made  in  budgeting  and  management  pro- 
cedures that  affect  weapon  activities  and 
materials  production:  and 

(3)  Whether  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  assume  the  responsibility  for  fund 
ing  current  Department  of  Energy  weapon 
activities  and  materials  production. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  printed 
amendment  to  sections  331  and  1006  of 
the  Omnibus  Defense  Authorization 
Act  of  1984  on  l>ehalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Baker.  Bingaman.  Hatfield, 
Johnston.  McClure.  and  Percy. 

The  amendment  strikes  the  text  of 
those  two  sections  which  provide  that 
in  future  fiscal  years  the  budget  for 
the  research,  development,  testing. 
production,  surveillance,  and  retire- 
ment of  nuclear  warheads,  or  for  the 
production  of  nuclear  materials 
needed  for  such  warheads,  would  be 
provided  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (DOD).  These  activities  are  pres- 
ently budgeted  under  the  Department 


of  Energy  (DOE)  for  historical  reasons 
which  I  will  review  shortly.  We  believe 
that  such  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  civilian  control  of  our  nuclear 
weapons  development  is  not  wise. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee included  this  provision  in  an  at- 
tempt to  encourage  greater  restraint 
in  spending  for  individual  types  of 
warheads.  These  costs  may  have  esca- 
lated at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the  rate 
of  increase  for  other  defense  systems. 
We  do  not  challenge  that  assertion. 
What  we  do  challenge  is  the  method 
for  bringing  it  under  control.  Rather 
than  place  nuclear  weapons  funding 
under  E>OD,  where  presumably  the 
committee  feels  funding  would  receive 
greater  scrutiny,  we  propose  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  directly.  Our 
amendment  directs  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense  and  Energy  to  determine 
what  steps  can  be  undertaken  to  im- 
prove coordination  between  the  two 
Departments  and  what  management 
steps  should  be  undertaken  to  pro- 
mote the  cost-effective  operation  of 
the  present  organization.  The  amend- 
ment also  provides  that  the  Secretar- 
ies study  whether  such  a  management 
change,  as  proposed  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  by  an  histori 
cal  accident  that  the  control  of  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapon.s  falls 
under  the  Department  of  Energy.  It 
came  to  that  Department  in  a  rather 
roundabout  fashion  but.  through  each 
change  in  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  managed  nuclear  weapons, 
there  was  one  constant  theme; 
namely,  that  civilians  should  control 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  and 
nuclear  weapons  more  specifically. 

In  1946,  when  President  Truman 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  special 
commission  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy,  he  .specifically  asked  that  it  bo 
a  civilian  commission.  This  special 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  which 
was  formed  to  dispose  of  this  legisla- 
tion, found  that  civilian  control  wa.s 
indeed  the  preferred  method  of  man- 
agement, they  said  in  their  report  on 
the  legislation: 

The  decisicn  to  limit  membership  eligibil- 
ity to  civihans  wa.s  adopted  by  the  commil- 
tee  m  keeping  with  established  traditions  of 
our  Governnieni  It  accords  with  pnnnplfs 
cherished  iind  maintained  throughout 
American  history.  Departure  from  thesi- 
principles  has  occasioned  judicial,  fxerulivi-, 
and  legislative  disapproval.  (S.  Report  No. 
1211) 

This  means  a  management  was  en- 
acted into  law  with  the  signing  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.  This  act 
set  up  the  Atomic  Energy  Ccimmission, 
composed  of  five  full-time  civilian 
members  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

In  1954,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  was  passed,  but  again  civilian 
control  was  maintained  in  the  produc- 


tion of  nuclear  weapons,  as  well  as  the 
control  of  design,  manufacture,  and 
the  production  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials. As  our  Nation's  energy  situa- 
tion changed  in  the  early  1970's.  a  new 
organization  was  formed.  The  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration was  formed  under  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  ERDA.  as 
it  was  to  l>ecome  known,  focused  its  at- 
tentions on  our  emerging  energy  crisis. 

Few  people  were  aware  that  with  the 
formation  of  ERDA.  the  Congress  also 
entrusted  the  organization  with  the 
management  and  control  of  the  nucle- 
ar weapons  production  program.  This 
responsibility  was  then  passed  along  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  when  it 
was  formed  in  1977.  My  point,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  although  the  De- 
partment or  Administration  or  Com- 
mission which  has  managed  the  weap- 
ons production  complex  has  changed 
through  time,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple first  proposed  by  President 
Truman  has  been  maintained 
throughout.  The  production  and  re- 
search on  nuclear  weapons  has  been 
performed  by  a  distinct  civilian 
agency,  which  then  would  turn  the 
finished  product  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

This  principle  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances is  too  well  founded  in  our  socie- 
ty to  be  the  subject  of  a  provision  such 
as  the  one  in  this  omnibus  defense  au- 
thorization, which  has  received  little 
scrutiny  from  the  Members  here  in 
the  Senate.  The  concerns  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  are  real 
and  they  should  be  commended  for 
bringing  our  attention  to  them.  How- 
ever. I  believe  they  should  be  ad- 
dressed more  directly  and  the  issue  of 
control  over  nuclear  weapons  produc- 
tion program  should  be  set  aside  at 
this  time. 


TOWER  AMENDMENT  NO.  3177 

Mr.  TOWER  propo.sed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  70.  lines  17  and  18.  .strike  out 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  Authorization  Act.  1985." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  September  30. 
1984.   . 

On  page  75.  line  1.  strike  out  Section" 
and  in.ser:  in  lieu  thereof  Effective  October 
1,  1984.  .section". 


TOWER  AMENDMENT  NO.  3178 

(Order  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment in'.ended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  Title  I  of  the 
bill  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  'a)  The  table  relating  to  rales  of  spe- 
cial pay  for  enlisted  members  is  section 
305a(b)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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380 
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220 
340 
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(b)(  1)  section  307  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

307.  Special  Pay:  special  duty  assignment 
pay  for  enlisted  members. 
•(a)  An  enlisted  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  is  entitled  to  basic  pay  and  is 
performing  duties  which  have  been  desig- 
nated as  extremely  difficult  or  as  involving 
an  unusull  degree  of  responsibility  in  a  mili- 
tary skill  of  the  uniformed  service  con- 
cerned may.  in  addition  to  other  pay  or  al- 
lowances to  which  he  is  entitled  under  this 
title,  be  paid  special  duty  assignment  pay  at 
a  monthly  rate  not  to  exceed  $275. 

(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  deter- 
mine which  enlisted  members  of  a  uni- 
formed service  under  his  jurisdiction  are  to 
be  paid  fecial  duty  assignment  pay  under 
subsection  (a).  He  shall  also  designate,  from 
time  to  tiime,  those  skills  within  each  uni- 
formed service  under  his  jurisdiction  for 
which  special  duty  assignment  pay  is  au- 
thorized, and  shall  prescribe  the  criteria 
under  which  members  of  that  uniformed 
service  are  eligible  for  special  duty  assign- 
ment pay  in  each  skill.  He  may,  when  he 
considers  it  necessary,  increase,  decrease,  or 
abolish  such  pay  for  any  skill. 

■(c)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  uniformed  services 
under  his  jurisdiction,  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  TranfeporUtion  for  the  Coast  Guard 
when  the  Coast  Guard  is  not  operating  as  a 
service  in  the  Navy.'. 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  307 
in  the  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
Chapter  5  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•307.  Special  Pay:  special  duty  assignment 
pay  for  enlisted  members. ". 

(3)  A  tnember  of  the  uniformed  services 
who,  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section,  was 
entitled  to  special  pay  under  section  307  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  as  it  existed  on 
the  day  before  such  effective  date,  may  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  the  special  pay  authorized 
by  such  section  307  as  though  the  amend- 
menU  made  by  this  subsection  had  not  been 
made.  However,  a  member  may  not  be  paid 
the  special  pay  authorized  by  such  section 
307  as  it  existed  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amendmente  made  by  this 
section  and  the  special  pay  authorized  by 
such  section  307  as  amended  by  this  section. 

(c)  Section  308  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aKl),  by  striking  out  ". 
or  $20,000.  whichever  is  the  lesser  amount"; 

(2)  by  adding  after  suljsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  bo- 
nuses paid  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion to  members  of  any  uniformed  service  in 
any  fiscal  year  may  exceed  $25,000  ";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  '(b) ", 


GLENN  (AND  OTHERS) 

AMENDMENT  NO,  3179 

Mr.     GLENN     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Warner,  and  Mr.  Jepsen)  proposed  an 

amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra; 

as  follows: 

On   page   54,    between    lines    14    and    15, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

NEW  Cl  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.   160b.  (a)(1)  Title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  chap- 
ter 31  the  following  new  chapter: 
"CHAPTER  29-CITIZEN-SOLDIER  EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

"Sec. 

"1401.  Definitions. 

"1402.  Participation:  reduction  in  pay  and 

allowances. 
"1403.    Entitlement    to    educational    assist- 
ance. 
"1404.  Duration  of  educational  assistance. 
"1405.  Payment  of  educational  assistance. 
"1406.  Time  limitation  on  entitlement. 
"1407.  Bar  to  duplication  of  educational  as- 
sistance benefits. 
"1408.  Program  administration. 
"1409.    Administration;    allocation    of    pro- 
gram costs. 
••§  1401.  DefVnitions 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter— 
"(1)  the  term  Citizen-Soldier  Educational 
Assistance  Program'  means  the  program  of 
educational    fissistance    provided    by    this 
chapter; 

"(2)  the  term  educational  institution  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1652(c)  of  this  title; 

"(3)  the  term  eligible  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  who— 

"(A)  While  serving  on  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  an  enlistment  to 
serve  for  a  period  of  two  years,  received  re- 
duced pay  and  allowances  for  the  period  of 
such  service  by  reason  of  an  election  made 
under  section  1402(a)  of  this  title  and  has 
not  elected  to  receive  a  payment  pursuant 
to  section  908  of  title  37;  and 

"(B)  was  discharged  from  service  on  active 
duty  upon  the  completion  of  such  enlist- 
ment, or  for  a  service-connected  disability. 
with  an  honorable  discharge;  and 

"(4)  the  term  program  of  education'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1652(b)  of  this  title,  except  that  such  term 
Is  limited  to  a  program  in  which  only  a 
person  who  has  completed  a  program  of  sec- 
ondary education  or  a  general  education 
degree  may  enroll. 

"§  1402.  Participation:  active  duty  pay  and  allow- 
ances 

"(a)(1)  Any  individual  who  has  not  been  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  and.  after 
September  30,  1984— 

"(A)  enlists  in  an  active  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  serve  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  two  years;  and 

"(B)   agrees    to   sen'e   on   active   duty, 
during  the  period  of  entitlement,  in  a  mili- 


tary occupational  specialty  selected  and  as- 
signed by  the  Secretary  concerned, 
may  establish  an  entitlement  to  educational 
assistance  under  this  chapter  by  electing, 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  such  period, 
to  participate  in  the  Citizen-Soldier  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Program. 

"(2)  An  election  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  in  writing  and 
in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  concerned 
prescribes. 

(b)  The  pay  and  allowances  of  an  individ- 
ual making  an  election  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  reduced  as  provided 
in  sections  203(e),  402(e),  and  403(e)  of  title 
37  during  the  period  ending  the  earlier  of— 
"(1)  the  date  two  years  after  the  com- 
mencement date  of  the  period  of  service  on 
active  duty  to  which  the  election  applies;  or 
"(2)  the  effective  date  of  a  termination  of 
the  participation  in  the  Citizen-Soldier  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Program,  as  provided 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  Any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  is  receiving  reduced  pay  and  allowances 
by  reason  of  an  election  to  participate  in  the 
Citizen-Soldier  Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
may  terminate  the  participation  by  trans- 
mitting a  notice  of  termination  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerned.  Such  notice  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing and  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned prescribes. 

■•(2)  A  termination  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  commencing  not 
less  than  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  notice  is  received  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. 
"S  1403.  Entitlement  to  educational  assistance 

"An  eligible  veteran  is  entitled  to  receive 
educational  assistance  as  provided  in  this 
chapter  while  pursuing  an  approved  pro- 
gram of  education. 
"S  1404.  Duration  of  educational  assistance 

■Subject  to  section  1795  of  this  title,  each 
eligible  veteran  is  entitled  to— 

•■(1)  thirty-six  months  of  educational  as- 
sistance benefits  under  this  chapter;  or 

■•(2)  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  who 
has  been  discharged  for  a  service-connected 
disability  before  completing  the  period  of 
the  enlistment  described  in  section 
1402(a)(1)  of  this  title,  one  and  one-half 
months  of  educational  assistance  benefits 
under  this  chapter  for  each  month  of  active 
duty  served  pursuant  to  such  enlistment, 
or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part-time  edu- 
cational assistance. 
"8  1405.  Payment  of  educational  assistance 

■•(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
eligible  veteran  who  is  entitled  to  receive 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
and  is  pursuing  an  approved  program  of 
education  an  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance to  help  in  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  such  veteran  for  subsistence,  tuition,  fees. 
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supplies,  books 
cational  costs. 

••(b)  (1)  An  educational  assistance  allow 
ance  under  this  subchapter  shall  be  paid— 

•(A)  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $500  for  an 
approved  program  of  education  pursued  on 
a  full-time  basis;  or 

(B)  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  "f  this  sub- 
section, at  an  appropriately  reduced  rate,  as 
determined  under  regulations  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe,  for  an  approved 
program  of  education  pursued  on  less  than 
a  full-time  l>asis. 

•(2)  The  amount  of  the  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  payable  under  this  chapter 
to  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis  is 
the  lesser  of— 

■■(A)  the  amount  of  the  educational  assist 
ance  allowance  otherwise  payable  to  such 
veteran  under  this  chapter;  or 

■•<B)  the  established  charges  for  tuition 
and  fees  that  the  educational  institution  in- 
volved requires  nonveterans  enrolled  in  the 
same  program  to  pay. 

"§  1406.  Time  limitalion  on  rntillemcnt 

••(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  of  this  section,  the  period 
during  which  an  eligible  veteran  may  re- 
ceive educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  expires  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  veter- 
an's last  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty. 

■•(b)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who  has  been  prevented,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  from  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  with  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter  because  such  individual 
had  not  met  the  nature  of  discharge  re- 
quirement set  out  in  section  I401(3)(B)  of 
this  title,  the  ten-year  period  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  begin 
before  the  date  on  which— 

••(1)  the  nature  of  such  discharge  or  re- 
lease was  changed  by  appropriate  authority: 
or 

■•(2)  the  Administrator  determined,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
that  such  discharge  or  release  was  under 
conditions  described  in  section  1401(1  )(C)  of 
this  title. 

■■(c)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  who. 
after  such  veteran's  last  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty,  was  detained  by  a  foreign 
government  or  power,  the  ten-year  period 
provided  in  sul)section  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  run  (1)  while  such  veteran  is  so  de- 
tained, or  (2)  during  any  period  immediately 
following  such  veterans  release  from  such 
detention  for  which  such  veteran  is  hospi- 
talized at  a  military,  civilian,  or  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  facility. 

■(d)  The  ten-year  period  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  run 
during  any  period  an  eligible  veteran  was 
prevented  from  pursuing  such  veterans 
chosen  program  of  education  by  reason  of  a 
physical  or  mental  disability  which  was  not 
the  result  of  the  veteran's  own  willful  mis- 
conduct if  such  veteran  applies  for  an  exten- 
sion of  such  ten-year  period  within  one  year 
after  the  later  of  ( 1 )  the  day  on  which  such 
period  would  otherwise  expire,  or  (2)  the 
last  day  on  which  such  veteran  was  prevent- 
ed from  pursuing  such  program  for  such 
reason.  The  running  of  the  ten-year  period 
shall  resume  in  any  such  case  on  the  first 
day  on  which  it  is  reasonably  feasible  for 
such  veteran  to  initiate  or  resume  pursuit  of 
a  program  of  education,  as  determined 
under  regulations  which  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe. 


■■(e)(1)  If  an  eligible  veteran  is  enrolled 
under  this  chapter  in  an  educational  institu- 
tion regularly  operated  on  the  quarter  or  se- 
mester system  and  the  period  of  such  veter- 
an's entitlement  under  this  chapter  would 
expire  under  this  section  during  a  quarter 
or  semester,  such  period  shall  be  extended 
to  the  end  of  iuch  quarter  or  semester. 

■■(2)  If  an  eligible  veteran  is  enrolled 
under  this  chapter  in  an  educational  institu- 
tion not  regularly  operated  on  the  quarter 
or  semester  system  and  the  period  of  such 
veteran's  entitlement  under  this  chapter 
would  expire  under  this  section  after  a 
major  portion  of  the  course  and  before  the 
entire  course  is  completed,  such  period  shall 
be  extended  until  the  earlier  of  the  day 
after  the  date  on  which  the  course  is  com- 
pleted or  the  date  twelve  weeks  after  the 
date  on  which  such  period  would  otherwise 
expire. 
"<i  1 107.  Har  to  duplication  of  rduralional  amiist- 

anrr  bcnrfitH 
A  veteran  who  is  entitled  to  educational 
assistance  under  a  program  established  by 
this  chapter  and  is  also  eligible  for  educa- 
tional assistance  under  a  program  under 
chapter  31.  32.  or  35  of  this  title  may  not  re- 
ceive assistance  under  both  programs  con- 
currently but  shall  specify  (in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scribe) the  program  under  which  the  veter- 
an shall  receive  educational  assistance  at 
any  time. 
"!i  I IDK;  ProKram  administration 

■■(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  the  provisions  of  sections  1663. 
1670.  1671.  1673.  1674.  1676.  1682(g).  and 
1683  of  this  title  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapters I  and  II  of  chapter  36  of  this  title 
(Other  than  sections  1777  and  1787  of  this 
title)  shall  b«'  applicable  to  the  provision  of 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter. 
For  the  purpo.ses  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
eligible  veterans,  as  used  in  the  provisions 
specified  in  the  first  .sentence,  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  an  eligible  veteran  as  de- 
fined in  section  1401(3)  of  this  title. 

lb)  An  educational  assistance  allowance 
for  any  period  may  not  be  paid  to  an  eligible 
veteran  enrolled  in  or  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  at  an  educational  institution 
under  this  c.napter  until  the  Administrator 
has  received 

■■(  1 1  from  such  veteran  a  certification  as  to 
such  vetera.Ts  actual  attendance  during 
such  period:  ind 

■■(2)  from  the  educational  institution  a 
certification,  or  an  endorsement  of  the  vet- 
eran's certificate,  that  such  Individual  was 
enrolled  in  and  pursuing  a  program  of  edu- 
cation during-  such  period. 
"<i  I  \m.    .\dministration:    alloration    of    proKram 

costs 

■■(a)(1)  The  Citizen-Soldier  Educational 
Assistance  Program  shall  be  administered 
with  respect  to  an  eligible  veteran  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

(2)  Matters  relating  to  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  while  .serving  on  active 
duty  shall  bt  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

(b)(li  Payments  of  benefits  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  made  from  appropriations 
made  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (in  the 
case  of  service  in  a  military  department)  or 
the  Department  of  Transportation  (in  the 
case  of  service  in  the  Coast  Guard). 

(2)  Funds  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Veteran.s^  Administration  as  necessary 
from  appropriations  available  for  such  pur- 


pose. The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
concerned  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  set- 
ting forth  the  manner  in  which  such  trans- 
fers are  to  be  made.". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 

of  such  title  and  at  the  l)eginning  of  part  III 

of  such  title  are  each  amended  by  inserting 

.before  the  item  relating  to  chapter  31  the 

following  new  item: 

29.  Citizen-Soldier  Educational  As- 
sistance Program 1401". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1621(a) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  l)efore 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ".  except 
during  a  period  of  service  to  which  an  elec- 
tion under  section  1402  of  this  title  applies". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  1673(d) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  "29." 
after  'chapter". 

(3)  Section  1795(a)(4)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  inserting  "29."  after  "chap- 
ters". 

(4)  Section  902(g)  of  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  Authorization  Act.  1981  (10  U.S.C. 
2141  note)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting    (1)"  after  "(g)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■•(2)  The  authority  provided  under  this 
section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  serv- 
ice for  which  a  person  elects  to  receive  re- 
duced pay  and  allowances  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1402  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  ". 

(c)(  1)  Section  203  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follow'ing  new  sut)section: 

(ei  The  rate  of  monthly  basic  pay  payable 
to  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  making  an 
election  to  participate  in  the  Citizen-Soldier 
Educational  Assistance  Program  pursuant 
to  section  1402  of  title  38.  shall  be  reduced 
by  $250  for  each  monthly  pay  period  the 
member  is  participating  in  such  program.". 

(2)  Section  402  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  sul)section  (e)  as  sub- 
.section  (f )  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection  (e): 

■(e)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces 
making  an  election  to  participate  in  the  Cit- 
izen-Soldier Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram pursuant  to  section  1402  of  title  38.  is 
not  entitled  to  a  basic  allowance  for  subsist- 
ence during  any  pay  period  the  member  is 
participating  in  such  program  except  as  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  consider  appropri- 
ate.". 

(3)  Section  403  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  1 1 ): 

■■(1)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces 
making  an  election  to  participate  in  the  Cit- 
izen-Soldif  r  Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram pursuant  to  .section  1402  of  title  38.  is 
not  entitled  to  a  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters during  any  pay  period  the  member  is 
participating  in  such  program  except  as  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  consider  appropri- 
ate. ". 

(4)  I  A)  Chapter  17  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"IS  SMW.  Payments  for  releaxe  of  entitlement  to  cer- 
tain educutional  assistance  benrnis 
■(a)(1)  If  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
who.  by  reason  of  an  election  pursuant  to 
section  1402  of  title  38.  received  reduced  pay 
and  allowances  for  a  period  of  two  years 
during  an  enlistment  reenlists  in  an  active 
component  of  the  armed  forces  for  a  term 
of  service  on  active  duty  beginning  on  the 
day  after  the  date  of  discharge  from  such 
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QUAYLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3182 


Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moy- 


enlistmeot.  the  member  may  elect  to  be  First,  to  the  widow,  or  widower  of  such 

paid  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of—  member  or  former  member; 

"(A)  the  amount  by  which  the  rate  of  Second,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child 

monthly  basic  pay  payable  to  such  member  or   children    of   such    member    or    former  ,,     t%_                     ^  ««     n   ^    . 

w^  reduced  ptirsuant  to  section  203  (e)  of  member  and  descendants  of  deceased  chil-  nihan.  Mr.  Pressler,  and  Mr.  BoscH- 

thls  title  by  reason  of  the  election,  and  dren  by  representation;  WITZ)    submitted    an    amendment    in- 

"(B)  the  number  of  monthly  pay  periods  Third,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  parenU  tended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 

such  reduced  rate  was  paid  to  such  member,  of  such  member  or  former  member  or  the  jjjjj  g  2723,  supra;  as  follows: 

"(2)  An  election  of  payment  under  para-  survivor  of  them;                            .     .^    ^  ,  On  naee   128    between  lines   12  and   13 

graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  trans-  Fourth,  if  none  of  the  above   to  the  duly  ^JJ   the  fo  lowing  new  secUon- 

mitted  to  the  Secretary  concerned  within  30  appointed  executor  or  administrator  of  the  '"sert  the  louowing  new  section, 

days  aft«r  the  date  of  the  latest  discharge  estate  of  such  member  or  former  member;  sense  of  the  congress  regarding  a  report 

or  release  from  active  duty.  Fifth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  other  next  to  the  congress  on  certain  verification 

"(b)  (1)  A  former  meml>er  of  the  armed  of  kin  of  such  member  or  former  member  programs 

forces  who  was  discharged  for  a  disability  entitled  under  the  laws  of  domicile  of  such  g^^        ,^)  ^j^^  Congress  finds— 

which  is  service-connected  (as  defined  in  member  or  former  member  at  the  time  of  j^,  ^^^^^  ^j^g  Iran-Iraq  war  has  recently 

section  lOl  (16)  of  title  38)  and,  on  the  day  his  death.  demonstrated  a  marked  increase  in  the  pro- 

before  the  discharge,  was  entitled  to  receive  "(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  liberation  of  technology  on  the  production 

reduced  pay  and  allowances  by  reason  of  an  (A),  the  terms,  "widoW,  "widower  '.  "child  .  ^^  chemical  weapons  and  an  increase  in  the 

election  pursuant  to  section  1402  of  title  38,  "parent",    and    "member"    have   the   same  ^.inujgness  of  nations  to  use  such  weapons 

may  elect  to  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  the  meanings  as  are  provided  for  the  purposes  ^^  armed  conflict 

product  Of-  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  19  of  title  38."".  (2)  the  Presidents  Report  to  Congress  on 
"(A)  the  amount  by  which  the  rate  of  (B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  ^^.^^  ^^^  control  Noncompliance  con- 
monthly  basic  pay  payable  to  such  former  of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  pj^^j^jj  jj^^j  jj^^  Soviet  Union  currently 
member  was  reduced  pursuant  to  section  end  thereof  the  following  new  item:  maintains  an  offensive  biological  weapons 
203(e)  of  this  title  by  reason  of  the  election,  ..908.  Payments  for  release  of  entitlement  to  capability  in  violation  of  the  1972  Biological 
and                                                           ^,,^.  certain   educational   assistance  ^^id  Toxin  Weapons  Convention; 

•(B)  the  number  of  monthly  pay  periods  benefits. ".  o,   t^at   experts   at    the   recent   annual 


such  reduced  rate  was  paid  to  such  former 


(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section     meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 


shall  take  effect  October  1,  1984. 


member. 

""(2)  An  election  of  payment  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  concerned  within  30  TOWER  (AND  NUNN) 
days  after  the  date  of  the  discharge  referred  AMENDMENT  NO.  3180 

cerlTed^may^'e^'^^'lie'^i^ri^fo^m^^^^^^  Mr.   TOWER  (for   himself  and  Mr.     and  of  the  development  of  biological  and 

the  election  in  any  case  for  good  cause.  NUNN)    proposed    an    amendment    to     toxin  weapons  was  essential  to  strengthen 

"(c)  An  election  of  payment  under  subsec-  amendment  No.  3179  proposed  by  Mr.     the    1972    Biological    and    Toxin   Weapons 

tion  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  GLENN  to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra;  as  fol-     Convention    and   the   Geneva   Protocol   of 


Advancement  of  Science  and  at  the  First 
World  Congress  on  New  Compounds  in  Bio- 
logical and  Chemical  Warfare  held  at 
Ghent.  Belgium,  emphasized  that  better 
verification  of  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 


lows: 


1925; 


(4)  that  the   1972  Biological   and  Toxin 


Strike  out  jmes  20  thr(3ugh  32  on^page  2     ^^apons  Convention   is   up   for  review   in 

1985; 

30,  1934.  and  before  September  30, 


made  in  writing  and  in  the  manner  pre 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  pay  to  ^"^  imerUn  iieTthereorthe'foirowing:' 

any  individual  making  an  election  author-  ..,-wiv  a„„  inrtu-iHnai  u;ho  has  not  been  a 

ized  by  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  „^^lVo1  the  armerforcesw^  after  Se^  '5)  that  the  United  States  is  anxious  to 
the  amount  provided  in  such  subsection.  "!^^%n  ,004  Tnd  before  Seot^^^  P™'""^^  ^"'^  strengthen  adherence  to  the 
The  payment  shall  be  made  out  of  funds  ^^""^  September  so.  Q^neva  Protocol  of  1925  and  the  1972  Bio- 
available  for  the  payment  of  the  basic  pay  l^f"  component  of  the  '°S''=*'  *"^  Chemical  Weapons  Convention 
of  a  member  of  the  uniformed  service  of  the  ^ri^^d  Porcl  to  Lrve  on TcT^rduty  or^  a"**  *^  vigorously  pursuing  a  comprehensive. 
department  of  the  Secretary  concerned.  ■'^^ed  Forces  to  serve  on  active  duty  lor  a  ^.e^ifjable.  international  agreement  to  ban 

••(e)(1)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  member  or  P^"°^  °^ '*°  T      " ,,tLnHvP  H„tv  H,.rin^  chemical  weapons: 

former  member  of  the  armed  forces  who-  ,  J^,^!L^^„V?he  enlisLeT  if  a  mSrv  <«>  ^^al  any  comprehensive  agreement  in- 

•(i)  by  reason  of  an  election  pursuant  to  the  per  od  of  the  enlistment    in  a  m'  'tary  production,  storage,  and 

section  1402  of  title  38,  received  reduced  pay  ?«="P**i?2f '  fP^^'l'^^.f,'^'^^^^"^^  transfer  of  chemical  weapons  must  provide 

and  allowances  while  serving  on  active  duty:  ''^  ^*'^. ?^'^^Y^/°"^H^'"/,tJ^f *;!',, ^'^^^^  for  effective  measures  of  verification  and 

"^d  !^H.?  thfrchLter  hv  elS    no     later  enforcement  and  that  in  order  for  the  1972 

"(ii)     dies     before     receiving     the     toUl  "n'^^'"  ^^^is  chapter  by  electing,   "ot   later  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^oxin  Weapons  Convention 

amount  of  educational  assistance  to  which  ^"^tr '^^,  ^f '  ff/,  °^so^i    ^^^^^^^^  t"  be  effective,  compliance  with  the  terms 

the  member  or  former  member  is  or  would  Pate  m  the  Citizen-Soldier  Educational  As  convention  must  be  verifiable:  and 

be  entitled  as  an  eligible  veteran  pursuant  sistance   Program    except    that    no     more  °\\f,^°''^^:^l°^  ^^,^  be  well  informed  re- 

to  this  chapter.  than  12,500  individual  may  be  Permitted  to  '  dj^^^'^^^jf^     ^^d  planned  programs  for 

the    repayment    amount   computed    under  make  such  an  election  in  any  fiscal  year.  .  ™4™p,^ance  with  the  1972  Biologi- 

paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  ^^^    ^^^   Toxin    Weapons   Convention    and 

paid  to  tiie  person  or  persons  surviving  such  PERCY  (AND  OTHERS)  ^.^^^^  a  chemical  weapons  ban  agreement 

deceased  member  or  former  member  m  the  AMENDMENT  NO.  3181  (b)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 

°Z)Vf  t'ltk  JX^ctirn''^'"*^  *"  ''"'^  (Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.)  President  ^^ould  submit  to  the  Committee 

^^•*(?)%Vtrp^r«es  Of  subsection  (i,  of  Mr.   PERCY   (for   himself.   Mr.   Ma-  -.f-rinSe^  rthe'L?ate"aJdTo 

this  subsection,  the  repayment  amount  pay-  thias,  and  Mr.   Proxmire)  submitted  ^^^  committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 

able  with  respect  to  a  deceased  member  or  an    amendment    intended    to    be    pro-  oprmanent    Select    Committee    on    Intelli- 

former  member  is  equal  to  the  product  of-  jj   ^      ^^em    to    the    bill    S.    2723,  ^gn^e  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 

m^nlmy^'asrpTpay'kbTe'S^suc'h  mfmb^J  «uPra:  as  follows;  comprehensive  report  identifying  and  evalu- 

w^  reduced  Dureuant  to  section  203(e)  of  On      page      10.      line      1,      strike      out  ating  the  following: 

Th^  tUle  by  ?eII^rof1hrel^tion  under  •$4,566,541  000."    and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  (1)  Existing  and  planned  programs  to  sup^ 

section  1402  of  tiU^  38  and  •$4,309,541,000.    of   which    not    more   than  port  verification  requirenients  necessary  to 

^(B)  the  difference  betw^^  $1,370,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  following  determine  compliance  with  the  1972  Biologi- 

•lu  the  nS?^f  mo^hly  pay  periods  program  elements  of  the  Strategic  Defense  cal  and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention  and  a 

such  reduced  rate  was  paid  to  the  member  Initiative:  chemical  weapons  ban. 

orfor^"^mberl^  "(D    survelhance.    acquisition,    tracking.  .2)  The  budget  resources  necessary  to  sup- 

•di)  the  number  of  monthly  payments  of  and   kill    assessment.    (2)    directed    energy  P"--'  verification  requirements  nece^ary  to 

educational  assistance  that  have  been  paid  weapons,   (3)   kinetic  energy   weapons.   (4)  determine  compliance  with  the  1972  Biologi- 

to  the  member  or  former  member,  if  any,  system  concepts,   battle  mangement.   com-  cal  and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention  and  a 

Dursuant  to  section  1405  of  title  38.  mand,  control,  and  communications,  and  (5)  chemical  weapons  ban. 

'^•?3)^)PorTh7puXS  of  paragraph  (1),  survivability,     lethality,     and     subsystems;  (c)  The  President  is  requested  to  submit 

the  order  of  precedence  U  as  follows:  and".  the  report  referred  to  in  subsection  ( b  >  to 
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the  committees  referred  lo  in  such  siibsec 
tion  not  later  than  Decembtr  31,  1984 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ACRICt'LTURE.  NUTRITION.  \ND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition. 
and  Forestry  has  scheduled  a  full  com- 
mittee oversight  hearinn  on  S.  2568. 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  ex- 
amine the  possible  effects  of  this  legis- 
lation on  the  agricultural  community. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tues 
day.  June  12.  1984.  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
328-A  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  please  con- 
tact the  Agriculture  Committee  staff 
at  224-0014  or  224-0017, 

StJBrOMMITTEEON  AGRirrlTl'RAL  RESF.AR*  H 
AND  GENERAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Research 
and  General  Legislation  of  the  Com 
mitlee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  has  scheduled  a  hearing  to 
receive  testimony  on  S.  1128  and  H.R. 
2714.  the  Agricultural  Productivity 
Act  of  1983. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thurs 
day.  June  14.  1984.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
328-A  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  please  con 
tact  the  Agriculture  Committee  staff 
at  224-0014  or  224-0017, 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 
AND  REGULATORY  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr,  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  mfor 
mation  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  postponement  of  the  hearing  pre- 
viously scheduled  for  June  12  on  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act.  The 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Information  Management  and  Regula- 
tory Affairs  has  been  rescheduled  for 
Thursday.  June  21.  at  2  p,m,  in  room 
342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
SUPPLY 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor 
mation  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  oversight  hearing  regarding 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing  activi- 
ties previously  scheduled  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Supply  for  Tuesday.  June  26 
at  10  a.m.  has  heen  canceled. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Allen  Stayman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-2366. 

SUBCOMMITTn  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  oversight  hearing  regarding 
Federal  land  management  problems  in 
northern  Nevada  on  checkert)oard 
lands  previously  scheduled  l)efore  the 


Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Reserved  Water  for  Tuesday.  June  12. 
beginning  at  10  am.,  has  been  resched- 
uled for  Wednesday.  June  13.  begin- 
ning at  8  am,  in  room  SD-366  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Be^inetto  of  tho  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224  5161, 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MISLEADING  AND  DECEIVING 
THE  ELDERLY 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  elderly  df  this  Nation  have  been 
systematicallv  misled  and  deceived  by 
a  uroup  calling  itself  the  National 
Committee  To  Pre.serve  Social  Securi- 
ty and  Medicare,  Headed  by  former 
Congressman  James  Roosevelt,  this 
organization  has  self-righteously 
posed  as  the  defender  of  social  .securi- 
ty. Far  from  defending  the  senior  citi- 
zens it  claims  to  protect,  it  Las  u.sed 
scare  tactics  to  secure  donations  from 
them.  In  a  manner  reminiscent  of  a 
flim-flam  artist,  the  NCPSSM  has 
deceived  the  vulnerable  elderly  of 
America  by  misrepresenting  the  facts 
about  its  purpose,  its  activities,  and 
the  nature  of  the  social  security 
system.  Let  me  furnish  several  exam- 
ples of  these  irresponsible  tactics. 

First,  the  committee  has  led  the  el- 
derly to  believe  that  its  petitions  are 
official  Government  documents.  The 
first  letter  the  committee  mailed  out 
was  sent  in  envelopes  with  the  imprint 
Urgent,  Important  social  security  and 
medicare  information  enclosed.  Atten- 
tion Postmaster:  Time  dated  legal  doc- 
uments enclosed,"  The  envelopes  did 
indeed  get  the  attention  of  the  Postal 
Service  which  requested  that  the  com- 
mittee change  its  envelope.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  letter  also  got  the  atten- 
tion of  thousands  of  unwitting  senior 
citizens  who  were  confused  and  fright- 
ened by  the  petition.  Several  older 
Georgians  called  my  office  to  make  in- 
quiries. Since  my  name,  along  with 
those  of  others  in  the  delegation  who 
repre.sent  the  individuals,  was  printed 
on  the  petition,  some  callers  wanted  to 
know  why  I  was  asking  for  money.  As 
my  colleagues,  each  of  whose  names 
appeared  on  similar  petitions  distrib- 
uted in  their  own  States,  know,  I  was 
not.  Regrettably,  if  my  constituents 
are  typical— and  I  believe  they  are- 
thousands  of  America's  elderly  were 
deceived  into  believing  that  their  Gov- 
ernment was  requiring  money  from 
them  in  order  to  insure  payment  of 
their  social  security  benefits.  Such  an 
activity  undermines  the  integrity  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Government.  By 
asking  senior  citizens  to  send  $10  in 
order  to  join  the  organization  and  to 
receive  a  copy  of  their  individual  social 
security  records,  the  group  has  preyed 


upon  the  elderly  in  a  way  no  responsi- 
ble advocacy  group  would  do.  Would  a 
group  which  was  genuinely  concerned 
for  the  financial  well-being  of  our 
older  citizens  ask  them  to  pay  $10  in 
order  to  obtain  the  records  which  the 
Social  Security  Administration  would 
forward  to  them  free  of  charge.  The 
an.swer  to  that  question  is,  "clearly, 
absolutely  not." 

Let  me  point  out  another  question- 
able tactic  designed  to  convince  the  el- 
derly that  the  organization  is  an  offi- 
cial, and  by  implication  "official  gov- 
ernmental" committee.  Each  petition 
has  what  is  termed  by  the  NCPSSM 
an  officially  certified  petition 
number."  Now  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
what  is  the  difference  between  an  "of- 
ficially certified"  and  an  "unofficial" 
number?  I  imagine  no  one  can  tell  me. 
What  is  this  officially  certified 
number?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  a  means 
of  exploitation. 

Deception  is  bad  enough,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Outright  falsehood  is  despicable. 
In  its  petition,  the  committee  writes: 
The  politicans  say  we  cant  afford 
.social  secLirity  and  medicare  •  *  *  they 
dont  say  we  should  stop  the  illegal 
aliens  who  cost  billions  each  year." 
That  comes  as  news  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  it  must  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Senators  who  have  voted 
in  two  Congresses  to  enact  immigra- 
tion reform  legislation.  It  comes  as  a 
surprise  because  it  is  not  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  facts.  It  is  dema- 
gogery.  pure  and  simple.  And  demago- 
gery  designed  for  one  purpose  alone— 
to  raise  funds. 

Tragically,  this  cavalier  attitude 
toward  the  truth  has  proved  to  be  an 
effective  fundraising  tool.  The  com- 
mittee reportedly  raised  over  $1.7  mil- 
lion in  1983.  We  need  not  scratch  our 
heads  too  long  pondering  what  its  use 
will  be.  In  a  statement  of  its  income 
and  expenses  for  1983.  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  organizations  official 
newsletter,  the  committee  indicated 
that  10  percent  of  these  funds,  or 
some  $168,864.  was  used  for  legislative 
efforts.  The  legislative  efforts  are 
listed  as  petitions,  legislative  alerts, 
and  Hill  representation.  I  do  not  know 
what  this  so-called  Hill  representation 
means,  but  I  do  know  that  1  am  cer- 
tainly not  aw^are  of  this  organization's 
strong  representation  or  presence  on 
this  Hill.  I  think  as  well  that  petitions 
might  more  accurately  have  been 
listed  under  the  category  of  solicita- 
tion costs  which  account  for  18  per- 
cent of  the  $1.7  million.  Other  vague 
terms,  like  informational  subject,  pur- 
portedly account  for  the  remainder  of 
expenses.  Ironically,  there  is  no  misin- 
formational  subject  category  listed. 

The  elderly  population  of  this 
Nation  is  still  confused  and  fearful, 
and  someone  needs  to  set  the  record 
straight.  We  in  the  Senate  know  that 
this  Congress,  that  this  Government, 


V 


will  not  allow  the  social  security 
system  to  collapse.  We  know  we  will 
not  say:  "Let  the  retired  widow  go 
without  a  decent  meal  or  enough  heat 
or  health  care  •  •  •."  As  the  petition 
sent  to  scare  our  senior  citizens  states 
we  are  saying.  I  intend  to  inform  my 
constituents  who  inquire,  in  no  vincer- 
tain  terms,  that  the  kind  of  activity 
this  group  is  involved  in  is  what  we 
back  home  in  Georgia  call  a  sham  and 
a  con  game.  I  hope  my  colleagues  from 
other  States  will  do  the  same. 

In  his  recent  message  entitled 
"Chairman's  Report,"  James  Roose- 
velt writes:  "We  have  stepped  on  a  lot 
of  toes,  but  you  ain't  seen  nothing 
yet."  Certainly,  he  does  not  mean  the 
toes  of  the  elderly.  But,  it  is  their  toes, 
and  pocketbooks.  that  have  been  in- 
jured. It  is  time  that  this  harmful  chi- 
canery stops.* 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  MENTALLY 
RETARDED  CITIZENS 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  Committee  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation (PCMR),  by  vote  of  its  mem- 
bership, adopted  a  resolution  which  is 
both  timely  and  necessary.  That  reso- 
lution reaffirms  the  position  of  cur- 
rent law  and  the  repeatedly  expressed 
intent  of  this  and  previous  Congresses 
that  disabled  citizens,  particularly 
those  living  in  Govemment-fimded 
and  operated  institutions,  are  indeed 
entitled  to  education  and  training 
services  in  the  least  restrictive  setting. 
In  and  of  itself,  this  reaffirmation  by 
PCMR  is  noteworthy. 

But  even  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that    the    15-member   committee,    al' 
Presidential  appointees,  have  called  on 
the  President  to  reverse  the  ill-foimd- 
ed  and   wrongheaded  policies  of  his 
own  Justice  Department  in  a  current 
Halderman  against  Pennhurst  lawsuit. 
The    PCMR    resolution    most    ade- 
quately discusses  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's position  and  I  urge  all  of  our 
colleagues    to    read    and    to   support 
PCMR    in    this    regard.    I    commend 
PCMR  for  demonstrating  the  courage 
of  their  convictions,  and  I  ask  that  the 
resolution     be     printed     in     today's 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 
The  resolution  follows: 
The  Presidents  Committee  on  Mental 
Retahdation 
resolutlon  concerning  the  rights  of  men- 
tally retarded  citizens  and  the  neces- 
sary supporting  role  of  the  u.s.  depart- 
ment of  justice 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  on  April  24,  1984.  filed  a  brief  in 
the  Urtted  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit  In  the  case  of  Haldeman  v. 
Pennhurst  Center  concerning  the  conditions 
of  confinement  in  the  Pennhurst  institution 
for  mentally  retarded  persons:  and 

Whereas,  this  brief  has  reversed  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  bipartisan  support  for  the 
fundanent&l  right  to  liberty  of  menUUy  re- 
tarded citizens  of  the  United  States  by.  for 


the  first  time,  denying  the  existence  of  any 
Federal  right  of  retarded  citizens,  who  are 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  State  Governments, 
to  the  habilitative  care  which  affords  such 
citizens  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  acquire 
and  maintain  basic  life  skills  in  the  setting 
"least  restrictive"  of  personal  liberty  and 
consistent  with  their  needs;  and 

Whereas,  such  complete  reversal  of  the 
policies  of  all  Presidential '  Administrations 
on  this  issue  since  1970  seriously  threatens 
the  substantial  advances  made  in  protection 
of  such  mentally  retarded  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
1970,  in  the  administration  of  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  adopted  a  policy  and  pro- 
gram of  active  litigation  in  support  of  such 
rights  of  retarded  citizens  throughout  the 
United  States  and  has  continued  such  effort 
during  the  Administrations  of  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  Jimmy  Carter 
and,  until  this  time,  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan:  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Justice,  in 
the  past  and  consistent  with  National 
Policy,  has  supported  the  rights  of  mentally 
retarded  citizens  to  habilitative  care,  in  the 
least  restrictive  placement,  in  Federal 
Courts  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Presidents  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation,  at  its  meeting  in  Boca 
Raton.  Florida  in  May  1984.  has  thoroughly 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  past  precedent 
setting  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  this  regard  and  the  nature  of  the  damage 
which  will  be  accorded  to  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  retarded  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  the  present  brief  of  the  Depart- 
ment; now 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  the  mentally 
retarded  citizen.s  of  the  United  States. 
whose  care  and  training  is  entrusted  to  the 
State  governments  throughout  this  Nation. 
have  a  right  to  receive  such  habilitative  care 
as  will  afford  them  a  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty to  acquire  and  maintain  life  skills,  and 
that  such  habilitative  care  be  provided  in 
that  setting  least  restrictive  of  the  liberty  of 
such  citizens  consistent  with  their  capacities 
and  needs  so  that  the  mentally  retarded  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  shall  best  realize 
their  Constitutional  rights:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  President 
is  hereby  urged  to  direct  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  withdraw  its  brief  espousing  a  re- 
versal of  policy  and  adhere  to  the  consistent 
policy  as  set  forth  above  in  support  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  mentally  retard- 
ed citizens  of  this  Nation:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President,  through 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Committee,  and. 
subsequently  to  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  this  issue.* 


THE  AMERICAN  STEEL  INDUS- 
TRY: MYTH  VERSUS  REALITY: 
II 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
present  my  second  in  a  series  of  brief 
statements  which  will  appear  periodi- 
cally in  an  effort  to  elevate  the  level  of 
debate  on  the  crisis  in  the  steel  indus- 
try. 

The  subject  I  would  like  to  address 
today  is  the  queistion  of  steel  import 
quotas,  specifically  as  provided  for  in 
one  of  my  proposals— the  Fair  Trade 
in  Steel  Act  of  1984.  To  date,  the  dis- 
cussion of  import  quotas  lias  been  in 
terms  of  hasty  generalizations  and  cli- 


ches. Too  often,  quotas  are  dismissed 
as  a  betrayal  of  free  market  principles 
without  an  examination  of  the  specific 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  situa- 
tion, in  this  case,  the  crisis  in  the 
American  steel  industry. 

The  debate  over  steel  import  quotas 
will  continue  to  be  a  major  topic  of 
discussion  in  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  this  summer.  In  order 
to  help  provide  a  common  set  of  facts 
from  which  we  can  all  work,  I  am  of- 
fering some  further  myths  and  reali- 
ties about  import  quotas  and  the  steel 
industry. 

Myth:  The  output  effect  of  import 
quotas  on  steel  would  be  negligible. 

Reality:  Data  Resources,  Inc.  (DRI) 
has  projected  steel  imports  in  1984  to 
reach  18.1  million  tons.  According  to  a 
study  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act 
would  effectively  limit  imports  to  15.8 
million  tons.  Therefore,  domestic  in- 
dustry would  have  to  produce  an  addi- 
tional 2.3  million  tons  to  satisfy 
demand,  assuming  no  change  in 
demand.  Total  real  output  in  the  econ- 
omy would  increase  by  $911  million  in 
constant  1972  dollars— $2.04  billion  in 
current  dollars— of  which  $492  million 
would  be  accounted  for  by  the  steel  in- 
dustry. The  remainder  would  be  in  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  support  areas  like 
transportation,  business  services,  utili- 
ties, mining,  maintenance  and  repair, 
et  cetera. 

Myth:  Import  quotas  would  result  in 
a  major  loss  of  employment. 

Reality:  CRS  estimates  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  in  total  real 
output  domestically,  employment 
would  rise  by  21,600  persons,  6.440  of 
them  in  the  steel  industry.  If  this  em- 
ployment increase  is  offset  by  declines 
in  exports  due  to  retaliation,  less  fa- 
vorable exchange  rates  and  natural  de- 
clines in  U.S.  export  industries,  the 
total  net  employment  effect  of  the  bill 
is  projected  to  be  a  maximum  net  loss 
ranging  from  80  to  3,325  jobs.  In  fact, 
given  the  uncertainty  in  these  calcula- 
tions, while  the  latter  figure  is  for  the 
worst  case,  there  might,  in  reality,  be 
no  loss  at  all. 

Myth:  Import  quotas  would  cause  a 
significant  increase  in  domestic  prices. 

Reality:  Although  steel  prices  could 
rise  due  to  import  quotas,  all  estimates 
of  increases  are  minimal,  even  from 
critics  of  quotas.  A  Federal  Trade 
Commission  brief  filed  before  the 
International  Trade  Commission  con- 
cluded that  a  15-percent  quota  would 
lead  to  an  increase  in  domestic  steel 
prices  of  $5  per  ton.  This  is  less  than  a 
1-percent  increase  in  domestic  steel 
prices. 

A  previous  CRS  study  concluded 
that  as  much  as  a  10-percent  increase 
in  steel  prices  would  only  lead  to  a 
0.65-percent  increase  in  the  producer 
price  index  (PPI)  for  intermediate  ma- 
terials. Its  impact  on  consumer  prices 
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would  be  reduced  accordingly  as  the  placing  one  million  tons  of  steel  imports  by  dispersed  among  all  other  sectors  of  the 

steel  was  processed  into  finished  prod-  domestic  production,  total  real  output  could  economy  which  supply  the  steel  industry 

acts  If  the  above  mentioned  1-percent  rise  by  about  $400  million,  and  employment  and  its  workforce,  directly  and  indirectly. 

price  increase  is  assumed,  the  increase  |",  ;'^|,  ^^^.o^ Afu- "adSung"for°^li"  Table  l.-US.  steel  consumption.  1979^81, 

in  the  PPI  for  intermediate  materials  ^.^^^^.^'J-rexJirLs.  hoCer'  a  ma'Xum  m  thousands  of  short  tons 

would  be  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per-  ^^pioymeni  loss  in  the  range  of  35  to  1.450  y^ar                                    consumption 

cent  or  0.065  percent  and  prices  even  persons  could  result  from  the  import  curbs.  ,9,3                                                     114  962 

lower  for  consumer  products.  introduction  and  summary                   ,900 95027 

Myth:    Import    quotas    would    cause  ^^„,,^.,  ,,,,,  ,„^^,,,^.  f^.^s  formidable      gj" 105444 

foreign  competitors  to  increase  their  comp«>iition  from  foreign  imports.  Since  the     '  "  ' 

imports  of  steel-using  products  to  the  ^^^ly  1970s,  imports  of  steel  mill  products  t  ,  ,,-,          ^                           ■jnfiQi 

United  States.  satisfied   an   mcreasing  share   of  domestic              Total  (J  years) Jia.bdj 

Reality:  A  dramatic  increase  in  the  demand,  rising  from  12.8  percent  in  1973  to     Annual  average 105.211 

imports      of     steel-using      products      is  over  20  percent  in   1983.  Total  U.S.  produc  source    American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute    1982 

highly  unlikely  while  increases  in  steel  tion  fell  from  over  150  million  r.ons  in  1973  .Annual  statistical  Report.  Washington.  1983.  Table 

prices  remain  as  small  of  a  percentage  to  about  83  million  tons  in  1983.  Total  em-  ia  p  8 

as  exoected    It  is  doubtful  that  steel  P'ovment  in  the  industry  dropped  by  over  Most    of    the    $182    million    increase    in 

iicina  Wvl«'wniilri  hp  «;o  affpTted  that  200.000  workers  in  this  period.  output  in  sectors  other  than  steel  would  be 

f '  o^if^.  Tnrrll,P  in  forpS.  substi  ^oi  all  of  the  troubles  facing  the  industry  contributed  by  13  sectors.  These  13  sectors 

a  significant  increase  in  foreign  substi-  ^^^  ^^  i^^^  ^^  ^^e  dwrstep  of  foreign  pro-  j^c-ount   for  nearly  70  percent  of  the  in- 

tutes    would    0<^^"'t'^''"rn'LinX"  ducers.  Who  have  expanded  their  exports  to  ^e^m  ou^pTof  sectorot;"er  San^s^^^^^^^ 

competitors  should  turn  to  manufac-  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  steel  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^      ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^3^,  j„. 

tunng  and  exporting  more  steel  using  industry  contends  that  import  penetration  ^^^^^  .^  ^            ^^^^^  j3  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

products  from  their  stocks  of  excess,  is  a  large  part  of  tae  problem,  especially  ^^           ^^^  ^^ 

unimportable  steel,  section  7  of  the  act  from  countries  *hich  allegedly    dump    or 

«,„thX^i^cc^  tariff  nr  nimta   rplipf  frnm  Otherwise  unfairly  trade  their  steel  in  U.S.  '■^"'^^  '"  '^'*"'*  ' 

authorizes  tariff  t^r  quota  relief  from  ^^^^^^^  Dissatisfied  with  the  process  of  There  would  be  indirect  effects  on  the 
excessive  steel  mill  products  imports^  seeking  relief  under  existing  laws,  the  indus  output  of  the  basic  steel  industry  as  a  result 
Thus,  even  in  the  case  of  fabricated  ^^^  supported  by  labor,  seeks  passage  of  of  the  substitution  of  one  million  tons  of  do- 
products,  whose  value  comes  primarily  -fhe  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of  1984  .  rnestic  steel  lo  replace  imported  steel.  Ap- 
from  steel,  the  substitution  of  imports  which  would  impose  global  quotas  on  steel  proximately  190,000  more  tons  of  steel 
for  these  basic  steel  products  could  be  imports.'  would  be  produced  in  addition  to  the  one 
constrained.  A    l-million   ton   reduction   in  steel   mill  million  tons,  in  part  to  supply  other  indus- 

Myth'    Steel    import    quotas    would  product  imports  could  stimulate  an  increase  iries  which  in  turn  produce  goods  for  the 

affect   the  entire   American   domestic  '"   '°'t!.nn"'''n'  °'r'!?LVfn,  fqT^ii,^^  steel  industry 

ponnnmv  ^'^^^  **""  million  ir  constant  1972  dollars.  ^^^^^  effecu  were  estimated  using  the 
RpTtv  «tPPi  imr^nrf  r,..nt«  u,ni,lri  This  same  reduction  in  imports  could  gener  Data  Resources,  Incorporated  (DRI)  Inter- 
Reality  Steel  import  quotas  would  ate  an  increase  in  employment  of  about  ,  ^^^^,  .^^.^  ^^^,  determines 
not  substantially  affect  the  U.S.  econ-  9.400  persons  in  the  stee  industry  and  sec-  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^  .^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^ 
omy.  The  basic  steel  industry  in  this  tors  supplying  it.  T^^'^,,^' f*'^'^^,°i^T^^e  Pair  production  in  one  sector  of  the 
country  is  just  too  small  in  relation  to  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of  1984  assume  that  do  *;,,  j  ,  ^he  total  increase 
the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  the  ^J^  0^™^^  anf  fhLt^no  mh^rlectoTs  m  oTp'ut°?nc.ud\^'b"th  Th^' Tuerr 
amount  of  steel  involved  is  even  small-  ^^the  econor^y  are"t/fected  If  a^  aS  «tani  1972  dollars  of  the  one  miUion-tons  of 
er.  The  value  in  current  dollars  of  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  j^^  .^  potential  reduction  in  steel,  the  direct  effect,  and  the  value  of  pro- 
steel  shipments  in  1983  was  less  than  2  exports,  however,  wojld  not  be  affected,  but  duction  needed  to  produce  this  one  million 
percent  of  the  value  of  all  manufactur-  employment  could  b*  reduced  by  from  35  to  tons  of  steel  of  all  sectors  supplying  the 
er's  shipments  in  1983.  Even  if  10  mil-  1.450  persons.  steel  industry,  the  indirect  effect.  The 
lion  tons  of  steol  demand  were  sudden-  There  is  concern  that  steel  import  quotas  model  results  were  based  on  DRI  projec- 
ly  shifted  to  domestic  production,  could  have  inflationary  effects  and  result  in  lions  of  real  gross  national  product  (GNP) 
their  value  in  current  dollars  would  increased  imports  of  steel-using  products,  for  1983;  these  projections  were  made  in  late 
only  represent  0.3  percent  of  the  value  ^^"^  negative  impacts  appear  to  be  rela-  i982.' 
of  total  manufacturers  shipments.  "^^'>'  ^'"^"'  ^°*''^" 

The  CRS  study  concludes  that   -  •  •  background  tabi^  2.-£//ec(*  on  output  of  selected  eco- 

thP   Haim    rannot    bp    made    that    thp  '^^^  ^"^  ^'^*''*'   '"  ^'^^'   ^'^^  °^   '^^^  nomic  sectors  due  to  a  ImiUtonton  reduc- 

l?.!.»-i  i^.,iTr»,L  »  Jof^,  ilit^f^^  *ou'd  limit  imports  of  steel  mill  products  lo  tion  m  imports  of  steel  mill  products.'  in 

quotas  would  have  a  major  impact  on  ,5  ^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^„„„^,  ^.s.  steel  mUlions  of  constant  1972  dollars 

the  economy.     These  quotas  are  nei-  consumption  in  the  .vears  1979  to  1981.  U.S.  r,„,„„.,  .../„,              /„rr,a.,^  in  ou/ou< 

ther     "likely     to     have     a    substantial  steel  consumption  m  the  base  period  aver-  Economic  ,ec<or                Increase  in  output 

impact  on  the  balance  of  payments."  aged  about  105.2  million  tons.  The  quantita-              All  sectors $395.9 

Nor  is  it  "likely  that  major  inflation-  tive   restrictions   on    imports   would   differ 

ary  effects  would  result  from  the  im-  among  particular  steel  mill  products:  on  bal      Basic  steel  and  steel  mill  products 214.0 

position  of  quotas."  However,  output  ance.  however,  total  imports  would  approxi-     Transportation  and  warehousing 19.4 

and  employment  benefiU  to  the  steel  T '"bLl'^^'S."  T^ S^^ZT ^  In     Business  services 16.0 

mdustry  and  its  support  sectors  would  ,„^^p  j^^  ^  ^^^^  ^j  fi,.^  y^^^s;  annual  steel     Iron  ore  mining 14.2 

be  positive  imports  would  be  limited  over  the  term  of     Wholesale  and  retail  trade 13.9 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  Act  to  approximately  15.8  million  tons,     utilities 13.0 

the   CRS  study   by   David   Cantor   be  These  data  are  presented  in  table  l                     other  ferrous  metals  industries  * 7.9 

printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  output  effects  or  a  i  million  ton  chemicals  and  chemical  products               7  7 

The  study  follows:  reduction  in  steel  imports                  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^, ,3 

,.^       „                        „  A  l-million  ton  reduction  in  steel  imports,      „  .   . „„  .^^  ,„,,„i,  „„„„»„,-♦!„,.         r  k. 

tProm  Congressional  Research  Service]  ,f  offset  exactly  by  higher  domestic  produc-  Maintenance  and  repair  construction         6.5 

Otrrptrr  awb  Employment  Effects  of  U.S.  tion.  would  result  in  increased  output  in  all     Coal  mining 6.1 

Stkel  Import  Quotas  sectors  of  the  economy  by  about  $396  mil-     Other  fabricated  metal  products ' 4.7 

(By  David  J.  Cantor)  lion    in   constant    1972   dollars,    flasic  steel     General  industrial  machinery 4.3 

ABSTRACT  output  would  incTcase  by  about  $214  mil-     crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas 4.1 

The    -Pair  Trade   in  Steel   Act   of   1984-  """    "^^^  remaining  $182  million  would  be     All  other  sectors  (66  sectors) 56.5 

would  limit  steel  Imports  to   15  percent  of      ■  This  assumes  a  oneforone  substitution  of  do- 

the  U.S.  market  over  a  five  year  period.  Re-  footnotes  are  at  the  end  ot  article.  mestic  production  for  reduced  steel  imports. 
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^^     .               .  ,  ,  H.....^-.  .„«,n,™u=>s  ..iw  Of  output  and  employment  effects  of  in-     ance  is  made  for  the  loss  of  employment  due 

troS'eS^iurXT  n",^uc^^r.i^^T^^^  creased'^  steel   outpSt.  Employment   effects     to  reduced  exports,  the  maximum  net  loss  m 

products,  cold  finishing  stwl  shapes,  steel  pipe  and  were  based  on  a  change  in  steel  output  of  $1     employment  would  range  from  45  to  1.880 

tubes  iron  and  steel  foundries,  metal  heat  treating,  billion  in  constant  1972  dollars.'  At  a  1972     persons. 

and  other   primary   metal   products.  This  sector  prjcp  of  Steel  of  about  $180  per  ton,  the  in-         If   1984  steel   imports  were  to  reach  the 

along  with  basic  steel  and  steel  mill  products  com-  grease  of  $1  billion  translates  into  about  5.6     18.1  million  tons  projected  by  DRI.  then  the 

prise  the  primary  ferrous  metals  economic  sector.  million  tons  of  steel.  One  million  tons  of     domestic    steel     industry     would     have    to 

'  Other  fabricated  metal  prodijcts  en^mP"^  "■»•  jteel  represents,  therefore,  about  18  percent     produce  an  additional   2.3  million  tons  to 

LTades'^fheTha^dwarpiat.^g^rpJ^ishm^^  of  the  5.6  million  tons,  and  the  employment     satisfy     domestic     demand.-     Total     real 

metal  coating  and  allied  services,  miscellaneous  fab-  effects  presented  in  this  report  are  this  pro-     output  in  the  economy  would  rise  by  about 

ricated  wire  products,  steel  springs,  pipe  valves  and  portion   of   the   employment   generated   by     $911  million,  of  which  $492  million  would  be 

fittings,  metal  foil  and  leaf,  and  other  fabricated  -,he  $1  billion  of  additional  output.                       accounted  for  by  the  steel  industry  itself, 

metal  products.  These  effects  assume  no  change  in  exports     Total  employment  in  the  steel  Industry  and 

Source;  Calculated  by  CRS  based  on  DaU  Re-  ^^^  employment   in   U.S.   exporting   indus-      those  industries  supplying  the  steel  industry 

sources.   Int.  (DRI)   interindustry  model  Simula-  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  effects  only  on  those  in-      would  rise  by  about  21.600  persons,  of  whom 

i'°"s-          i                                ■                 ,         1  dustrles   stimulated    by   a   oneforone    dis-     6,440  would  be  absorbed  in  the  basic  steel 

The  valte  of  the  one  million  tons  of  steel  placement  of  foreign  steel  by  domestic  pro-      industry. ' '  The  maximum  net  loss  in  em- 
was  determined  by  multiplying  the  tonnage  ^jyctjon.  If.  however,  as  a  consequence  of  ex-     pioyment.  after  adjusting  for  export  reduc- 
by  the  1972  finished  steel  composite  price  grange  rate  changes  resulting  from  reduced     tions.  would  range  from  80  to  3.325  jobs, 
estimated  by  Iron  Age.  an  industry  trade  j^jports.  or  of  possible  retaliation  to  steel                     conclu<=ions  and  caveats 
journal.Mron  Age  estimates  the  1972  aver-  import  quotas,  a  reduction  in  steel  imports                      conclusions  and  caveats 
age  price  to  be  8.998  cents  per  pound,  or  ^^^^^  ^  pffget  in  part  or  whole  by  a  fall  in        The  imposition  of  quota  limits  on  imports 
$179.96  per  short  ton.  Since  all  effects  are  ^g   exports  and  employment  in  exporting     of  basic  steel  would  have  beneficial  effects 
calculated  in  constant  1972  dollars  in  order  industries    One  estimate  of  the  number  of     for  the  steel  industry  and  industries  supply- 
to  eliminate  any  distortions  produced  by  in-  j^j^   associated   with   export   industries   is     ing  it.  For  every  million  tons  of  steel  divert- 
flation.  the  1972  Iron  Age  price  is  used  for  ^^laH^  each  billion  dollars  of  U.S.  exports  sup-     ed  to  domestic  production,  the  gross  output 
these  computations.  ports  25.200  jobs.«  If  this  estimate  is  correct,     of  the  economy  would  increase  by  nearly 
EMPLOYMENT  effects  or  A  1 -MILLION  ton  and  an  offsetting  loss  of  U.S.  exports  oc-     $400  million  in  constant  1972  dollars.  The 
RtDucTioN  IN  STHCL  IMPORTS  currcd.  net  job  loss  could  result  from  the     industries  benefiting  would  increase  their 

The  displacement  of  one  million  tons  of  curb  on  steel  imports,  because  the  relatively     employment  by  about  9,400  jobs.  After  af- 

=,li  ■mn^rt.f  h^  riLestirDrodtict^^    could  higher  wages  in  the  steel  industry  implies     justing  for  a  loss  of  exports  of  the  same 

rltf  1.  Xe  emoloXnTof  a^ut^^^^^^  that  fewer  jobs  are  generated  for  each  bil-     amount,  however,  the  net  effect  could  be  a 

sTrl^  thro'JghZCeToUmy   ThK^^  "on  dollars  ,,f  output  than  in  export  indus-     job  loss  to  the  economy  ranging  from  35  to 

T£:^izz^TJ.fs;^tzx^  ''z:z^:^^:'n. im^ct of r.  j^^^^^^^^ 

LTof^tt^Sii-c^e^^irnlU"^^^^^^^^^  SruKSr  in"erhlnr="l':     a  Sr  im^t  -f  £SS 

Somewha   more  than  half  of  the  new  jobs  only  to  commodity  trade  may  be  small  in  re-     steel  industry  is  ^imp^y  t^  '^h  fh  "„mn  "nL^ 

would  be  in  the  other  13  sectors  supplying  lation   to   changes   resulting   from   capital     ^°  "in°™.^re  Iven  sm^^^^^^ 

the   steel    industry   directly   or   Indirectly,  flows,  which  are  thought  to  be  a  dominant     °f  ^teel  mvolved  are  even  smaller.  1  he  value 

k'bout  18  percent  o^f  the^nomy.  facl^r  ^l^f^Z/l':^!r^^T^Ze     ^ep^ertld^^lh^inTirnrrhLVa^S 

TABLE  3.~Effects  onemployTnentin  selected  [^""^^  ^^"J:  ""^^To"  y  S   expor^i^^     of  total  manufacturers'  shipments  in  1983. 

economic  sectors  due  to  a  l-mMion-ton  re-  ^J^^^^J^^J^^'^^I'lJ^^ ^ '^^^^^^                 Even  if  10  million  tons  of  steel  demand  were 

duction  in  steel  rmports.'  xn  number  of  ^^TeLT suc^  hat  U.KxpoTwould  fall     shifted  to  domestic  production,  their  value 

P*-"""*  by  af  much  as  U.S.  steel  ^port^.'  Thus,     in  current  dollars  would  represent  less  than 

/ncre^e  "^[ly*'^ ';:;;;,ge  Of  possible  net  impacts  can  be     0.3  percent  of  the  value  of  total  manufac- 

Economic  sector                       enptoymenf  ^^^  spectrum,  there     turers' shipments. 

All  sectors 9-390  Souid  be  no  fall  in  U.S.  exports,  and.  there-        The  imposition  of  the  qu,Dtas  f  not  likely 

fnrp    a  net   increase  of  9  390  jobs    At  the     to  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  balance 

Basic  steel  and  steel  mill  products 2.800  '"Ler  end  of  the  spectrum   if  the  value  of     of  payments.  First,  the  amount  of  steel  in- 

Transportation  and  warehousing 660  e^^,^^^^""  °   imoor?!  is    ffse   exactly  by  re-     volved  is  very  small.  More  important,  if  the 

f^S^=:==::z  S^B!£B\^'t  ^=TlS^K-eri^^^ 

other  feiTous  metals  industries « 1.580  mestic  production.^                                               strictio.^  were  put  in  place.  For  one  thing. 

Chemicals  and  chemical  products 101  hypothetical  effects  of  the  fair  trade  in       ^^^  reduced  flow  of  payments  to  foreign 

Real  estate  and  renUl. 23  steel  act  of  i984  in  i983  and  i984              suppliers    would    strengthen    the    dollar. 

CoarmrnZ' """  ''*'      «"«t"«="°"        JU  ^^^               ^^^  employment  effects  pre-     making  U.S.  exports  more  expensive  in  for- 

OtherfSat^' meuipr;;ducts » 148  sented  above  are  with  respect  to  a  reduction     eign  markets.  Also,  there  is  the  possibility  of 

General  industrial  machinery 133  in  steel  imports  of  one  million  tons.  The  es-     retaliation.                             »  •  ,    „  ,.„„,  =„ 

Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas 31  timates  were  developed  for  this  amount  of        The  fear  remains  that  restricting  steel  im- 

All  other  sectors  (66  sectors) 1.696  steel,  because  the  quotas  set  only  an  upper     ports  could  result  m  steel  price  increases  in- 

■  This  assumes  a  one-for-one  substitution  of  do-  limit  to  allowable  imports.  The  actual  ef-     flation.  and  increased  imports  of  f tee  -usmg 

mesTicprX^ion  for  Adu^Iteel  imports.  fects    depend    on    the    volume    of    imports     products.  While  steel  P"<=es  could  me  be- 

» Other  ferrous  metals  industries  encompass:  elec-  above  the   allowable   limit   of    15.8  million     cause  of  the  quotas,  even  those  critical  01 

trometallurgical  producU.  steel  wire  and  related  tons.'                                                                              quoU  limitations  have  estunated  that  the 

products,  oold  finishing  steel  shapes,  steel  pipe  and  in  1983    steel  imports  amounted  to  17.1     increase  would  be  small.  In  its  prehearing 

tubes,  iron  and  steel  foundries,  metal  heat  treating,  ^j..        ^ons    Since  only   15.8  million  tons     brief   before   the  U.S.   International   Trade 

and  other  primary  metal  products.  Th's  sector  l"'".^  be  allowed  to  enter  the  country  under     Commission,  the  U.S.  Federal  Trade  Com- 

iTiTJZ^yTr'roTJ^Js'^^or^T^^"'-  ^^^uTi^'^aZi^XV^Luc  stell  .oul6     mission  estimated  an  increase  '"  domestic 

'Other  febncated  metal  products  encompass:  cut-  have  increased  by  1.3  million  tons,  assuming     prices  of  $5  per  ton  as  a  result  of  a  15-per- 

lery.  hand  and  edge  tools,  hand  saws  and  saw  total  substitution  of  domestic  steel  for  for-     cent  quota  on  steel  imports.      A  *3  per  ton 

blades,   other   hardware,   plating   and   polishing,  gign  gteel.  This  increase  in  demand  would     increase  is  less  than  a  1 -percent  increase  in 

metal  coaUng  and  allied  services,  miscellaneous  fab-  result  in  a  rise  in  the  value  of  total  output     domestic  steel  prices. 

ricated  wire  producU,  steel  springs,  pipe  valves  *nd  economy  in  the  amount  of  about  $515         As  for  inflationary  Impacts,  a  recent  CRS 

fittings,  metal  foil  and  leal,  and  other  fabricated  constant  1972  dollars,  of  which     report   indicates  that  an  mcrease  in  steel 

"l^r^e   ca^ulated  by  CRS  based  on  Data  Re-  $278  million  would  have  been  produced  in     prices  on   the   order  of   10  Pe^^ent  would 

so^    IM    "drh  Tnterindustry  model  Simula-  the  domestic  steel  industry.  Total  employ-     result  in  an  increase  in  ^he^oduced  PTice 

tions.  ment  of  all  sectors  stimulated  by  this  in-     Index  for  Intermediate  Materials  of  0.65 

Like  the  outDut  effects  the  effecte  on  em-  creased  steel  output  would  rise  by  about     percent."  Moreover,  as  steel  is  prtjcessed 

plifj^enTwere'^estto^"  uStag  the  DRI  to-  iS  workers,  of  whom  3.640  would  be  em-     into  finished  products,  the  effect  of    he  in- 

te?iSSr»^Modll.Tn  «m  ewUer  CRS  "eport  pliyed  in  the  basic  steel  industry.  If  allow-     crease  in  producer  prices  becomes  diluted.  If 
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the  magnitude  of  the  price  rise  is  about  1 
percent,  then  the  effect  on  the  producer 
price  index  for  intermediate  products  would 
be  an  increase  of  0.065  percent,  and  the 
impact  on  consumer  prices  would  be  reduced 
accordingly.  Therefore,  given  the  amount  of 
steel  involved,  it  is  not  likely  that  major  in 
flalionary  effects  would  result  from  the  im- 
position of  quotas,  with  the  accompanying 
adverse  effects  of  inflation  on  the  economy 
and  employment. 

There  is  concern  that  import  restrictions 
on  steel  could  lead  to  a  rise  in  indirect  im- 
ports, that  is,  the  importation  of  steel  using 
commodities.  This  concern  was  expressed  re 
cently  by  J.  C.  Wyman.  Director  of  Interna- 
tional Research  of  Shearson  American  Ex- 
press. Inc."  On  the  other  hand,  if  steel 
prices  were  to  rise  by  only  a  small  percent- 
age, it  is  less  likely  that  prices  of  domestic 
steel-using  goods  would  t>e  so  affected  as  to 
stimulate  a  significant  increase  in  foreign 
substitutes.  Furthermore,  with  respect  to 
substitution  of  imports  of  fabricated  steel 
products  for  imports  of  steel  mill  products, 
both  the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  The 
Pair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of  1984  contain  a 
provision  in  Secion  7  which  provides  tariff 
or  quota  relief  from  such  diversion  Thus. 
even  in  the  case  of  fabricated  steel  products, 
where  steel  is  a  high  percentage  of  their 
total  value,  substitution  of  these  imports  for 
basic  steel  product  imports  could  be  con- 
strained. 

On  balance,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
output  and  employment  benefits  to  the 
steel  industry  and  the  sectors  supplying  it 
would  t)e  positive.  Nevertheless,  these  l)ene- 
fits  are  not  likely  to  be  substantial  in  rela- 
tion to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Further- 
more, while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
other  potential  adverse  effects  on  the  econ- 
omy would  not  be  great,  they  remain  mat- 
ters of  concern. 

Footnotes 

'  S.  2380.  introduced  March  1.  1984.  98lh  Con 
gress.  2d  Session  HR  5081.  introduced  March  8. 
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•  A  l-miUion  ton  reduction  in  .steel  imports  repre 
lenls  between  S374  million  and  $430  million  in  rur 
rent  dollars:  the  lower  value  assumes  that  all  sirel 
imports  are  transported  on  US  vesM'ts.  and  the 
higher  value  assumes  that  all  steel  imports  are 
transported  on  foreign  vessels  These  values  are  the 
average  customs  value  per  ton  of  steel  from  the  tx 
porting  country  <nol  including  traiuspurlaiion 
chargesi  and  their  customs  value  plus  \b  percent 
thereof  to  cover  transportation  charges  Thus,  ai 
the  lower  value.  t374  million,  about  9.42&  jubs 
(0374  X  2S,2t)0  jobs)  would  t>e  lost  in  exporting  in 
duMries  a*   a    result   of    reduced   exports    At    the 


higher  value  $430  million,  about  10.836  jobs  (0.43  x 
2S.200  jobsi  would  be  lost  in  exporting  industries  as 
a  result  of  reduced  extiorls  Subtracting  these  job 
losses  from  the  total  gains  resulting  from  the  stim- 
ulus to  domestic  steel.  9.390  jobs,  yields  net  losses 
of  35  and  1.446  jolK.  resp«>ctlvely 

"Had  this  limit  of  15  8  million  tons  applied  in 
1980.  when  total  steel  imports  were  15  5  million 
tons,  the  quotas  would  have  had  no  effect  All  im 
ixjrts  would  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the  United 
Slates 

Data  Resources.  Incorporated  Steel  Industry 
Review  First  Quarter  1984  Lexington.  1984  Table 
1    p.  III. 

' '  The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Instilule  reports 
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through  April  of  8  7  mi  lion  tons  If  imporLs  were  to 
proceed  at  this  rati'  throughout  the  year,  some  26.1 
million  tons  of  steel  would  enter  the  country  In 
these  circumstances.  IC  3  million  tons  would  be  af 
fe<ted  by  the  quota  limitations,  resulting  in  a  gum 
in  total  output  of  all  sectors  of  about  $4  I  billion, 
and  an  employmeni  gain  of  97.000  bi'fore  adju.sting 
for  lower  exports  II  is  jnlikeiy.  however,  that  steel 
imports  would  reach  thi.'-  level 

■US  Federal  Trad'  Commussion  Cartwn  »nd 
Certain  Alloy  Sleel  Products.  Invi'sligation  No  V .\ 
201  51  Prehearing  Bilef  by  the  Federal  Tride 
Commi.ssion  Before  the  United  Slates  Inlernalional 
Trade  Commi.ssion  Washington.  1984  Appendix  A 
p    14  I 

' '  US  Library  of  Congress.  Congressional  Re 
.search  S«rvice  Eflecls  iil  Hypothetical  Inrrea.ses  in 
Steel  Prices  on  I  he  Producer  Price  Index  for  Inter 
mediate  Malerial.s  Rep  iri  No  84  589  E.  by  David  J 
Cantor   Washington.  1984   6  p 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  GEN.  ROBERT 

F.  McCarthy 

•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
distinguished  career.  General  McCar- 
thy served  most  recently  as  command- 
er of  the  Air  Force  Communications 
Command  (AFCC).  Scott  AFB,  IL.  a 
position  he  held  since  July  1981.  Gen- 
eral McCarthy  was  responsible  for  the 
engineering,  installation,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  communications- 
electronics-meteorological  and  stand- 
ardized data  automation  equipment 
and  facilities  for  the  Air  Force  and  se- 
lected Government  and  civilian  agen- 
cies. This  included  long-haul  intercon 
tinental  and  local  base  communica- 
tions, air  traffic  control  and  naviga- 
tional aid  facilities,  and  weather  etiuip- 
ment. 

As  commandei  of  the  Air  Forces 
most  widely  dispersed  command.  Gen- 
eral McCarthy  directed  the  activities 
of  some  51.000  people  stationed  at 
more  than  430  locations  in  the  United 
States  and  21  other  countries  and 
island  possessions.  This  active  duty 
force  was  supplemented  by  more  than 
15.000  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  personnel  assigned  to 
AFCC  during  emergencies  or  contin 
gencies. 

General  McCarthy  s  exemplary  serv 
ice  in  this  extremely  important  assign- 
ment was  marked  by  initiatives  he  in- 
troduced that  significantly  improved 
the  defense  capabilities  of  our  Nation 
and  our  allies.  Prom  1981  to  1983. 
AFCC  deployed  630  air  traffic  control- 
lers in  direct  support  of  the  Federal 
.Aviation  Administration.  These  con- 
trollers allowed  the  U.S.  airways  to 
continue  operating  following  the  pro- 


fessional air  traffic  controller's  job 
action  in  August  1981. 

Improvements  to  national  defense 
capabilities  included  the  development, 
testing  and  implementation  of  new 
surge  launch  and  recovery  (ASLAR) 
procedures.  These  new  procedures 
safely  increased  our  aircraft  recovery 
rates  by  more  than  200-300  percent, 
thus  eliminating  the  air  traffic  control 
system  as  a  limiting  factor  in  wartime 
sortie  generation. 

Communications  modernization  in- 
cluded new  tactical  communications 
systems  and  satellite  communications 
services.  These  new  systems  enhance 
command  and  concrol  of  operations 
when  combat  forces  are  operating  in 
austere,  limited  communications  areas. 
The  digital  European  backbone  pro- 
gram replaced  and  improved  micro- 
wave communications  systems  in 
Europe.  AFCC  engineered  and  in- 
stalled the  first  microwave  landing 
system  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  became  operational  at  Shemya 
AFB,  Alaska.  The  first  satellite  com- 
munications system  operations  center, 
operated  and  maintained  by  AFCC. 
became  operational  at  Sunnyvale  AFS. 
Calif.,  last  year.  The  first  new  elec- 
tronic telephone  switch,  part  of  the 
Air  Force  scope  dial  program,  was  in- 
stalled at  Vandenberg  AFB.  Calif.,  in 
1982.  This  program  will  upgrade  tele- 
phone .service  at  every  Air  Force  base 
where  the  Government  provides  that 
service.  Last  December,  the  first  scope 
exchange  telephone  switch  in  the  Air 
Force  became  operational  at  Platts- 
burgh  AFB,  N.Y.  Under  an  AFCC  ini- 
tiative to  replace  old  and  maintenance- 
excessive  leased  telephone  switching 
equipment,  the  scope  exchange  pro- 
gram will  include  more  than  100 
Active,  Reserve,  and  Air  National 
Guard  locations  throughout  the 
Nation  during  the  next  15  years. 

Under  Genera;  McCarthy's  aegis, 
AFCC  has  assumed  operational  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  defense  satellite 
communications  and  the  Air  Force  sat- 
ellite rommunica'.ions  systems  and  has 
laid  the  initial  groundwork  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new,  futuristic  Mil- 
star  communications  satellite  system. 

In  addition  to  his  assignment  as 
AF'CC  commander.  General  McCarthy 
was  AFCC  vice  commander  for  2  years. 
Before,  that,  he  was  director  of  Com- 
munications/Data Processing,  Pacific 
Command,  Camp  H.M.  Smith,  Hawaii. 
Prior  to  his  overseas  assignment.  Gen- 
eral McCarthy  was  commander  of  Tac- 
tical Communications  Division,  AFCC, 
Langley  AFB,  VA,  where  he  also 
served  as  the  deputy  chief  of  staff, 
communications  and  electronics,  for 
the  Tactical  Air  Command.  General 
McCarthy  served  with  the  Defense 
Communications  Agency,  Washington, 
DC.  as  chief  of  the  Record  Networks 
Management  Division.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Air  War  College  and  the 
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University  of  Pittsburgh  advanced 
management  program.  General 
McCarthy  has  bachelor's  and  master  s 
degrees  In  electrical  engineering  from 
Oklahoma  State  University. 

He  is  a  command  pilot  with  more 
than  4,000  flying  hours.  Among  his 
awards  and  decorations  are  the  De- 
fense Superior  Service  Medal.  Legion 
of  Merit.  Bronze  Star  Medal.  Meritori- 
ous Service  Medal  and  Air  Force  Com- 
mendation Medal. 

General  McCarthy  has  served  his 
country  long  and  faithfully.  He  leaves 
behind  a  legacy  of  mission  accomplish- 
ment, tempered  with  genuine  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  men  and  women 
in  his  command.  His  tireless  efforts  on 
their  behalf  have  resulted  in  numer- 
ous new  or  improved  living  and  work 
facilities  and  the  planned  construction 
of  a  new  AFCC  headquarters  building 
in  the  near  future.  By  his  record,  he 
has  brought  great  credit  upon  himself, 
his  command  and  his  service.* 
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OPERATION  HOME  FREE 
#  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  new  public  service  program  an- 
nounced last  Thursday  by  Trailways.  I 
do  so  because  I  believe  the  program 
merits  the  commendation  of  each 
Member  of  the  Senate.  It  is  unusual,  it 
is  innovative,  and  most  importantly,  it 
is  the  type  of  program  which  can 
make  a  real  and  significant  difference 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  participate  in 
it— andtheir  families. 

The  program  is  called  Operation 
Home  Free  and  it  offers  runaway  chil- 
dren free  bus  service  home,  anywhere 
in  this  Nation  that  Trailways  serves. 
Participating  along  with  Trailways  is 
the  Intemational  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  who  will  coordinate 
the  trips  of  these  children  by  escorting 
them  tio  the  bus  and  notifying  police 
in  the  parent's  hometown  that  the 
children  are  returning  home. 

Last  month  President  Reagan  signed 
into  law  Senate  Joint  Resolution  94,  a 
resolution  I  introduced.  Public  Law 
98-307  designates  the  period  from 
Mother's  Day  through  Father's  Day  of 
this  year  as  "Family  Reunion  Month." 
Its  purpose,  like  that  of  Trailways'  Op- 
eration Home  Free,  is  to  reunite 
broken  families  and  to  encourage  run- 
aways and  driftaways  to  return  home. 
The  Trailways  program  provides  a 
practical  means  of  making  these  reun- 
ions possible. 

Each  year  more  than  1  million  chil- 
dren in  the  United  SUtes  are  reported 
missing.  Some,  of  course,  are  the 
tragic  victims  of  foul  play.  Others 
leave  voluntarily.  These  runaways 
often  find  it  difficult  to  turn  around 
and  return  home  once  they  have  drift- 
ed away.  Any  number  of  things  can  be 
an  obstacle  blocking  reunion.  The 
Trailways  program  has  pinpointed, 
and  eliminated,  some  of  these  obsta- 


cles—namely, the  lack  of  funds  or  of  a 
means  to  get  back  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  private  sector  initiatives  and 
of  cooperation  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  Operation  Home  Free 
represents  the  private  sectors  involve- 
ment in  public  service  projects  at  its 
finest.  James  L.  Kerrigan  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Trail- 
ways  calls  the  program  "one  way  in 
which  we  can  exercise  our  duty  as 
good  corporate  citizens."  Good  and  ex- 
emplary citizens  they  are  indeed.  I  ap- 
plaud them  for  their  efforts,  Mr. 
President.  And  I  am  extremely  pleased 
to  see  the  announcement  of  this 
project  made  during  Family  Reunion 
Month. 

I  hope  this  will  be  only  one  of  many 
new  programs  designed  to  stengthen 
this  Nation  by  rebuilding  broken  fami- 
lies. I  believe  many  runaways  want  a 
way  back  home.  Operation  Home  Free 
has  already  begun  to  demonstate  that. 
Its  first  rider  has  left  Alabama  to 
return  to  Massachusetts.  Since  the 
program's  further  success  depends  on 
the  publics  awareness  of  it,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  help  spread  the  word 
throughout  their  States  that  Oper- 
ation Home  PYee  is  available.  I  am 
confident  that  happy  reunions  will 
follow.* 


PUBLIC  ATTITUDES  ON 
REFUGEES 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees 
released  a  major  public  opinion  survey 
on  the  attitude  of  the  American  public 
toward  refugees.  It  reveals  what  we 
have  suspected  for  some  time— that 
the  more  that  Americans  know  about 
what  refugees  contribute  to  our  socie- 
ty, the  more  positive  they  are  about 
their  admission. 

This  study  strongly  supports  those 
who  believe  that  the  United  States  can 
and  should  continue  a  policy  of  wel- 
coming reasonable  numbers  of  refu- 
gees, and  of  keeping  our  door  open  to 
the  homeless  and  persecuted. 

As  throughout  our  history,  the  refu- 
gees coming  to  our  shores  today  ulti- 
mately bring  more  than  they  take,  and 
offer  more  than  they  receive. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees  for  their  im- 
portant study  on  the  urgent  need  to 
better  inform  the  American  people 
about  our  Nation's  historic  policy  of 
assisting  refugees,  and  on  the  benefits 
they  bring  to  our  country. 

I  ask  that  a  summary  of  the  survey's 
findings  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  along  with  a  combined  state- 
ment of  refugee  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 
The  material  follows: 

Public  Attitudes  on  Refugees 
The  next  few  months  will  bring  to  deci- 
sion several  national  policy  discussions  that 
have  substantial  Implications  for  refugees 


throughout  the  world.  The  Congress  is  con- 
sidering reauthorization  of  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980.  including  provisions  that  may  affect 
the  viability  of  refugee  resettlement  in  the 
U.S.  In  August,  the  Administration  will  con- 
.'.ult  with  the  Congress  on  the  levels  and 
sources  of  refugees  to  be  admitted  to  this 
country  in  FY  1985.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
gress is  currently  considering  a  major  revi- 
.sion  of  national  Immigration  law  which  may 
directly  or  indirectly  affect  decisions  regard- 
ing admission  of  refugees  to  the  United 
States. 

In  each  of  these  discussions,  much  has 
been  made  of  Washington's  perceptions  of 
American  public  opinion.  However,  until 
now.  a-ssessments  of  public  opinion  regard- 
ing refugees  ha\e  been  derived  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  inclusion  of  a  few  general 
immigration-related  questions  in  polls  that 
cover  public  opinion  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

Under  a  research  grant  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  the  U.S.  Commilee  for 
Refugees  (USCR).  has  sought  to  improve 
the  base  of  knowledge  on  public  opinion  in 
this  area  by  undertaking  a  more  comprehen- 
.sive  survey  of  public  attitudes  on  immi- 
grants and  refugees  than  has  heretofore 
been  available.  The  principle  finding  of  the 
USCR  survey  is  that  the  widely  held  belief 
that  the  U.S.  public  is  solidly  against  admis- 
sion of  refugees  and  immigrants  to  the  U.S. 
is  a  superficial  conclusion  and.  in  fact, 
wrong  on  many  counts. 

USCR  engaged  the  opinion  research  firm 
of  Kane.  Parsons  and  Associates,  Inc.  to 
conduct  a  survey  by  telephone  of  a  national 
sample  of  750  adults  from  the  full  range  of 
.socio-economic  levels.  Enough  Blacks  and 
Hispanics  were  Included  to  bring  the  total 
number  of  completed  interviews  for  each  of 
the.se  groups  to  one  hundred.  The  20-minute 
interviews  were  conducted  in  February  1984 
and  yielded  data  which  are  accurate  to  4-5 
percentage  points. 

No  prior  study  of  public  attitudes  on  these 
issues  is  as  comprehensive  and  reliable.  Con- 
gress and  others  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  national  policy  will  do  well  to 
study  the  full  range  of  the  survey's  findings. 
Although  many  insights  are  provided  by 
the  poll  results,  the  major  findings  can  be 
summarized  rather  simply: 

1.  Contrary  to  the  perception  that  the 
U.S.  public  is  solidly  antagonistic,  there  is 
substantial  public  sentiment  to  admit  both 
refugees  and  immigrants.  When  asked  in 
the  abstract  if  the  number  of  foreigners 
coming  to  the  U.S.  should  be  curtailed, 
much  of  the  public  responds  generally  in 
the  affirmative.  When,  however,  asked  spe- 
cifically about  admitting  ten  particular 
types  of  refugees  or  immigrants  to  the  U.S.. 
the  majority  of  those  surveyed  chose  to 
admit  each  one.  This  finding  holds  for  the 
full  range  of  people  surveyed,  including 
those  often  described  as  "threatened "  by 
the  admission  of  refugees.  Thus  public  atti- 
tudes on  these  issues  are  more  complex  and 
positive  than  superficial  polling  has  shown. 

2  Most  members  of  the  public  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  refugees  and 
other  immigrants,  the  numbers  in  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  people  who  come  from 
elsewhere  to  live  in  the  U.S.,  or  where  they 
are  coming  from. 

3  The  more  accurate  knowledge  a  person 
has  regarding  refugee/immigrant  issues,  the 
more  willing  the  person  Is  likely  to  be  to 
support  a  generous  refugee/immigrant  ad- 
missions policy  . 

4  Regardless  of  a  persons  attitudes  con- 
cerning generous  or  restrictive  admissions 
policy,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
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interviewed  considered  the  issue  as  one  of 
moderate  to  low  importance  compared  with 
other  major  national  policy  issues. 

Each  of  these  findings  will  be  discussed 
further  here,  but  the  general  conclusion  is 
inescapable.  While  the  citizenry  is  confused 
about  the  national  policy  debate  in  this 
area,  there  is  more  positive  sentiment 
within  the  American  public  on  refugees 
than  is  generally  acknowledged  in  Wsishing- 
ton.  Thus,  the  lack  of  positive  leadership  on 
these  issues  at  a  national  level  has  set  up 
the  possibility  that,  by  superficially  mis- 
reading the  attitudes  of  the  U.S.  public,  our 
political  leaders  are  in  danger  of  adopting 
short-sighted,  negative  refugee  and  immi- 
gratior  priicy. 

POilLIC  UNDCnSTANDING  OF  THE  ISSUES 

The  public  is  clearly  confused  about  refu- 
gees. The  poll  results  show,  for  example: 

Ninety-one  percent  of  survey  participants 
characterize  themselves  as  either  not  well 
informed  and/or  having  no  opinions  on  the 
issue  of  admitting  refugees  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

More  than  half  are  aware  that  important 
differences  exist  in  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  "refugee"  and  "immigrant". 

Only  eighteen  percent  are  aware  that 
fewer  refugees  have  entered  the  U.S.  over 
the  last  decade  than  immigrants  or  undocu- 
mented aliens. 

Fifty  percent  mistakenly  believe  that 
Mexico  is  one  of  the  largest  .sources  of  refu- 
gees coming  to  the  U.S. 

Fifty-seven  percent  make  no  association 
between  persecution  for  political  beliefs  and 
refugees. 

Prom  this  complex  of  data  it  is  clear  the 
public  lacks  a  basic,  accurate  perception  of 
the  core  facts  regarding  refugees  and  their 
admission  to  the  U.S.  Persecution  for  politi- 
cal and  religious  reasons  is  the  key  to  distin- 
guishing refugees  from  other  migrants 
under  both  U.S.  and  international  law.  Ref- 
ugees have  consistently  been  the  smallest 
percentage  of  the  three  major  categories  of 
persons  coming  to  the  United  Slates  to  stay. 
Mexico  is  not  a  source  of  refugees,  but 
rather  is  a  major  source  of  tx)th  document- 
ed and  undocumented  immigrants.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  the  public,  when  speaking  about 
"refugees",  is  not  using  the  term  in  a  tech- 
nical sense  as  is  the  case  in  most  Washing- 
ton discussions.  Individuals  will  often 
answer  a  question  if  asked.  But  because  the 
public's  knowledge  level  about  refugees  is 
quite  low.  the  answers  will  tend  to  be  unreli- 
able. There  are  no  appreciable  differences 
between  Whites.  Blacks  or  Hispanlcs  in 
these  findings. 

PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  ON  ADMITTING  REFUGEES 
AND  IMMIGRANTS 

It  is  a  widely  acknowledged  reality  in 
public  opinion  research  that  differences 
often  exist  in  the  way  survey  respondents 
characterize  their  opinions  'depending  on 
how  a  question  is  asked,  particularly  If 
asked  in  abstract  rather  than  specific  terms. 
Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that,  if  asked  if  he 
supports  freedom  of  speech  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  average  citizen  would  respond  af- 
firmatively. However,  many  of  those  same 
individuals,  if  asked  if  they  support  freedom 
of  speech  for  communists,  would  respond 
negatively.  This  disparity  in  responses  sug- 
gests a  major  concern  in  relying  on  the 
opinion  polling  atiout  refugees  and  Immi- 
grants done  prior  to  this  study.  It  is  clear 
that  virtually  all  prior  polling  has  l>een  of 
the  general,  superficial  variety  and  thus. 
has  consistently  tended  to  show  only  public 
support  for  curtailment  of  immigration  and. 
by  implication,  admission  of  refugees. 


By  doing  a  more  comprehensive  interview, 
however,  dramatically  different  results  are 
obtained.  Participants  in  the  USCR  poll 
were  asked  to  assume  they  were  U.S.  immi- 
gration officials  with  the  power  to  decide  if 
particular  people  should  be  admitted  to  the 
U.S.  to  stay.  They  were  presented  with  ten 
case  examples  (it ting  the  characteristics  of 
refugees  and  immigrants,  with  a  mixture  of 
backgrounds  and  reasons  for  seeking  admis- 
sion. An  extract  from  the  table  of  poll  re- 
sults is  attached  which  demonstrates  the 
wide  variety  of  cases  considered. 

The  most  noteworthy  finding  is  that  a  ma- 
jority of  those  interviewed  chose  to  admit 
the  applicant  ir  every  case.  They  showed  a 
cw)sltive  reaction  regardless  of  the  national- 
ity or  other  characteristics  of  the  applicant, 
or  whether  the  reasons  for  seeking  admis- 
sion related  to  family  reunification,  flight 
from  persecution,  or  desire  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life. 

The  generosity  and  openness  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  remain  strong.  This  is  not  a 
startling  finding.  What  is  disconcerting, 
however,  is  the  way  some  opponents  of  ad- 
mission of  refugees  and  immigrants  to  the 
U.S.  have  convinced  many  policymakers 
that  the  U.S.  public  is  solidly  against  admis- 
sion. 

What  Is  needed  is  positive  leadership  to 
build  the  publics  knowledge  of  the  issues 
and  capture  tht  spirit  of  the  persistent,  un- 
derlying openness  and  generosity  of  the 
American  people.  Those  who  would  move  to 
curtail  admission  of  refugees  to  the  U.S.  are 
not  entitled  to  cite  the  will  of  the  people  as 
justification  for  their  narrowness. 

It  is.  of  course,  true  that  a  respondent's 
choice  to  admit  a  particular  person  cannot 
t)e  construed  to  indicate  he  would  opt  to 
admit  indefinite  numbers  of  similar  cases. 
The  point  is.  however,  that  positive  leader- 
ship, unfettered  by  extremism  from  any 
side,  will  find  public  support  for  enlightened 
policy  on  refugee  admissions. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

While  it  is  true  that  the  public's  level  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  on  refugee 
Issues  IS  low.  It  IS  equally  true  that  the  more 
accurate  a  respondent's  specific  knowledge 
of  reftigee  issues  is,  the  more  likely  he  will 
be  to  react  favorably  towards  admi.ssion  of 
refugees  and  immigrants. 

The  poll  included  an  index  of  knowledge 
about  refugees  and  Immigrant.^  based  on 
eight  factual  itfms  from  different  points  in 
the  questionnaire.  Of  those  respondents 
who  scored  low  as  to  knowledge,  72'7 
agreed,  most  very  strongly,  with  the  general 
statement  that  too  many  foreigners  were 
coming  to  the  U.S.  to  live,  while  only  2Wc 
disagreed.  Of  tlio.se  respondents  who  were 
scored  high  a.'^  to  knowledge,  only  46''; 
agreed,  while  50'v  disagreed  and  the  intensi- 
ty of  feeling  of  those  who  agreed  was  notice- 
ably less.  This  rai.ses  the  distinct  po.sslbillty 
that  much  opposition  to  admi.ssion  of  both 
refugees  and  immigrants  Is  heavily  ground- 
ed in  ignorance  of  the  Lssues  and  their  impli- 
cations. 

Few  knowledgeable  persons  familiar  with 
U.S.  immigration  and  refugee  policy  would 
take  the  position  that  there  is  no  room  for 
Improvement.  Many,  however,  fear  an  over- 
reaction  based  in  part  on  a  misreading  of 
public  attitudes  is  possible,  and  perhaps  al- 
ready occuring. 

The  USCR  poll  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  much  of  the  public  continues  to  place 
great  value  in  reunifying  families  divided  by 
borders  and  providing  haven  for  tho.se  who 
suffer  persecution  and  seek  new  opportuni- 
ty. It  sees  legitimacy  In  all  these  goals  and 


takes  pride  in  the  historic  role  the  U.S.  has 
played  in  this  regard. 

This  is  a  message  that  has  not  been  heard 
often  enough,  particularly  in  Washington, 
The  fact  that  public  sentiment  is  not  solidly 
negative.  Is  confused,  and  In  fact  improves 
with  knowledge,  provides  the  basis  and  a 
challenge  for  policymakers  who  themselves 
harbor  generous  instincts  to  provide  the 
positive  leadership  that  has  often  been  lack- 
ing In  the  immigration  and  refugee  debates 
of  the  last  several  years.  In  our  past  history 
a  lack  of  positive  national  leadership  on 
these  Issues  has  sometimes  permitted  the 
fostering  of  negative,  self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecies. Clearly,  more  research  is  needed  be- 
cause public  attitudes  on  immigrant  and  ref- 
ugee admissions  are  complex.  Nevertheless, 
and  notwithstanding  characterizations  to 
the  contrary,  the  American  public  appears 
prepared  to  support  responsible,  responsive 
public  policy  concerning  refugees  and  immi- 
grants. 

Statement  of  Refugee  Communities  in  the 
United     States     on     Public     Attitudes 
Toward  Refugees  and  Immigrants 
We  are  newcomers  to  the  American  Socie- 
ty who  in  recent  years  have  come  to  the 
United  Slates  in  need  of  refuge  and  sanctu- 
ary from  persecution.  We  are  very  apprecia- 
tive  of   the   warm   welcome   and   generous 
spirit  of  the  American  people.  We  are  lucky. 
We  have  faced  war  and  persecution  in  our 
homelands.  We  are  the  survivors. 

Most  of  our  families  and  friends  have  not 
been  so  fortunate.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
have  perished.  Today,  over  10  million  refu- 
gees world-wide  face  danger,  death  and  per- 
secution on  a  daily  basis. 

We  are  aware  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the.se  refugees  must  seek  protection  and 
care  In  other  countries  near  their  home- 
lands. But.  lor  many,  the  humanitarian 
commitment  and  international  leadership  of 
the  American  people  are  their  only  source 
of  hope.  American  assistance,  here  and 
abroad.  Is  the  helping  hand  which  sustains 
them  for  the  day  when,  they  dream,  their 
homelands  wul  again  be  free. 

In  thi.s  spirit,  we  who  represent  new  Amer- 
icans and  refugee  communities  welcome  and 
applaud  the  Report  on  Public  Attitudes 
Toward  Refugees  and  Immigrants  which 
the  U.S,  Committee  for  Refugees  is  today 
releasing,  Wt  are  encouraged  by  the  re- 
ports's  findings  that  the  American  people 
remain  open  to  the  admission  of  immigrants 
and  refugees  in  need  of  sanctuary. 

At  the  same  lime,  we  are  challenged  by 
the  findings  that  the  more  knowledge  and 
understandlnj;  a  person  has  regarding  refu- 
gees and  immigration  issues,  the  more  will- 
ing they  are  la  support  the  kind  of  generous 
admissions  policies  and  International  assist- 
ance which  have  allowed  us  to  e.scape  perse- 
cution. As  new  Americans  and  refugees  it  Is 
our  special  responsibility  to  help  educate 
the  American  people,  and  enhance  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  plight  and  needs  of  relu- 
pees  worldwide. 

We  therefore  pledge  to  ourselves,  to  the 
American  people  and  lo  all  the  world's  refu- 
gees our  commitment  and  duty  to  continue 
and  improve  our  public  education  efforts. 
To  this  end  we  greatly  appreciate  and  sup- 
port the  work  of  the  U.S,  Committee  for 
Refugees,  And  we  commend  the  efforts  of 
religious  leaders,  voluntary  agencies,  gov- 
{■rnment  officials,  and  others  with  whom  we 
share  a  common  commitment. 

Together  with  all  Americans,  we  pray  for 
the  day  when  there  are  no  wars,  no  refugees 
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and  no  persecution  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
which  we  share. 

ON  BEHALT  or 

American    Vietnamese— Chinese     Friend- 
ship Association.  Los.  Angeles,  CA. 

Association     for    Cambodian    Survivors, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Association  of  Hmong  in  Illinois-Hmong 
Center.  Chicago.  IL. 

Afghan  National  Unity.  Washington,  D.C. 

California  Lao  Association.  Receda.  CA. 

Cambodian  Family.  Inc..  Santa  Ana,  CA. 

Cambodian  Appeal.  Washington.  D.C. 

Cambodian  Association  of  America,  Long 
Beach.  CA, 

Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Re- 
settlement. San  Fn  ncisco.  CA. 

Colorado  Cambodian  Community,  Denver, 
CO, 

Commission    to    Aid    Iranian    Refugees, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Ethiopian    Committee    on    Immigration. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ethiopdan       Community       Development 
Council.  Northern  Virginia. 

Ethiopian  Refugee  Mutual  Assistance  As- 
sociation. Washington,  D.C. 

Federation    of    Lao   Associations   of   the 
America*. 

Haitian  Refugee  Center.  Inc.,  Miami.  PL. 

Haitian  Refugee  Project,  Washington.  DC. 

Hmonj-Lao  Unity  Association,  Inc.,  Provi- 
dence. FU. 

Hmong    Natural    Association    of    North 
Carolina. 

Hmont  Non-Profit  Organization.  VA. 

Indochina  Resource  Action  Center,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Indochina  Community  Center.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Indochina  Service  Center,  Harrisburg.  PA. 

Khmer-Parent   Association  of  Arlington, 
VA. 

Khmer  Women's  Association  Long  Beach, 
CA. 

Laotian  Assistance  Organization,  Akron. 
OH. 

Lao  Family  Community.  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
WI. 

Lao  Family  Community.  Inc.,  Fresno.  CA. 

Lao    Family    Community,    Inc..    Kansas 
City.  KA. 

Lao   Family   Community.   Inc..   St.   Paul. 
MN. 

Lao-Highland     Refugee     Association     of 
Washington  State. 

Maryland  Vietnamese  Mutual  Assistance. 

Montana   Association   for  Refugee  Serv- 
ices. Billing.  MT. 

Mutual   Assistance  Association   Consorti- 
um of  Northern  Virginia. 

National  Coalition  on  Haitian  Refugees. 
New  York.  NY. 

Orientation  Committee  for  Mayan-Kanjo- 
bal  Refagees.  Indiantown,  FL. 

Oromo  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Refugees.  Washington,  DC. 

Refugee  Consortium  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Refugee  Women  in  Development  Project. 
Washington,  DC. 

Southeast    Asian    Project,    Philadelphia. 
PA, 

Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Foundation  of 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Southeastern   Hmong   Research   Associa- 
tion, Decatur,  GA. 

United  Xeng  Hmong  Committee.  Inc.  of 
Colorado. 

Utah  Indochinese  Mutual  Assistance  Asso- 
ciation. 

Washington  State  Council  of  Vietnamese 
Associations. 

World  Federation  of  Vietnamese  Women 
Association.  Inc..  Virginia.* 


NATIONAL  CEREBRAL  PALSY 
AWARENESS  WEEK 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 309  proclaiming  a  National  Cer- 
ebral Palsy  Awareness  Week.  Cerebral 
palsy,  which  results  in  the  inability  to 
coordinate  muscular  movements,  may 
be  caused  by  complications  at  birth  or 
may  be  hereditary.  There  are  several 
different  degrees  of  cerebral  palsy. 
each  extremely  debilitating. 

Although  there  has  been  little  suc- 
cess with  the  cure  of  cerebral  palsy 
after  its  detection,  long  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  prevention  of  this 
malady.  The  biggest  advance  came 
with  the  vaccine  for  rubella  (German 
measles).  Even  so,  about  9.000  babies 
are  born  with  cerebral  palsy  in  this 
country  every  year.  Presently,  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  Americans  live 
with  this  condition. 

Much  research  and  work  must  still 
be  done  to  fight  cerebral  palsy.  Even 
with  the  many  medical  advances,  it  is 
not  now  clear  whether  the  number  of 
new  cases  of  this  disease  is  decreasing. 
The  majority  of  cases  occur  in  babies 
bom  seemingly  healthy. 

I  commend  the  work  of  the  physical 
therapists  and  medical  workers  who 
have  done  wonders  with  children  and 
adults  who  have  cerebral  palsy.  They 
have  helped  those  afflicted  with  this 
disease  to  adjust  and  try  to  lead 
normal  lives.  I  also  commend  the  fine 
work  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological and  Communicative  Disor- 
ders and  Stroke  (NINCDS).  which  has 
been  vigorously  researching  cerebral 
palsy  for  some  years.  It  is  through  the 
work  of  NINCDS  and  others  that  we 
will  someday  rid  society  of  this  crip- 
pling disease. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion.* 


RSVP  HONORS  THELMA  GREIN 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  June  18.  the  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  (RSVP)  serving 
Michigain's  Osceola.  Mecosta,  and  Lake 
Counties  will  celebrate  its  11th  annual 
RSVP  Recognition  Day.  This  day  is 
set  aside  to  honor  those  seniors  who 
give  so  generously  of  their  time  and  ef- 
forts to  better  the  lives  of  those  in 
their  communities  by  the  work  they 
perform. 

The  Osceola,  Mecosta,  and  Lake 
County's  RSVP  has  senior  volunteers 
who  range  in  age  from  60  to  92  years. 
These  volunteers  donate  their  time. 
effort,  and  concern  to  help  their 
fellow  citizens  by  working  in  hospitals, 
schools,  libraries,  county  departments 
of  health,  social  services,  and  mental 
health;  special  education,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  services  for  the  blind, 
adult  education,  and  the  Big  Brothers 
program.  During  the  past  year  288  vol- 


unteers have  donated  31,356  hours  in 
RSVP  work. 

This  year,  a  woman  very  dear  to  my 
heart  and  very  special  to  her  commu- 
nity of  Reed  City  is  being  singled  out 
for  special  tribute— Mrs.  Thelma 
Grein.  I  have  known  Thelma  for  a 
number  of  years  and  I  can  think  of  no 
one  more  deserving  of  this  honor. 

Mrs.  Grein  is  an  elementary  teacher 
by  trade.  She  spent  countless  years  as 
a  first  grade  teacher  in  the  Reed  City 
Public  School.  Her  skills  in  educating 
young  children  and  making  education 
an  enjoyable  experience  are  widely 
known  in  the  community.  Thelma  has 
to  be  one  of  the  best  reading  teachers 
Michigan  has  ever  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have.  Many,  many  mothers 
were  known  to  have  made  special  re- 
quests for  their  children  to  be  placed 
in  Mrs.  Grein's  first  grade.  The  chil- 
dren loved  her  too.  of  course,  and  left 
the  first  grade  with  a  greater  respect 
for  their  country,  their  government, 
and  the  needs  of  others. 

For  the  past  10  years  Thelma  has 
been  an  RSVP  volunteer.  During  this 
time  she  has  shared  her  remarkable 
teaching  skills  with  anyone  who  could 
benefit  from  her  help.  She  has  opened 
up  her  home  3  days  each  week  to  help 
children  improve  their  reading  skills 
and  immigrant  families  learn  English. 
Numerous  children  who  were  falling 
behind  in  school  because  of  reading 
difficulties  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  Mrs.  Grein  linked  up  with  them 
for  tutoring  through  the  RSVP  pro- 
gram. A  few  hours  with  Mrs.  Grein 
always  meant  reading  fun  and  inter- 
esting books,  a  homemade  snack,  and 
lots  of  love.  In  no  time  these  kids  were 
actually  looking  forward  to  their  tu- 
toring sessions. 

Mrs.  Grein  has  also  tutored  many 
foreign  students  struggling  to  become 
a  part  of  the  mainstream  of  America. 
She  has  reached  out  to  many,  many 
displaced  persons,  including  families 
that  have  relocated  from  places  as  far 
away  as  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and 
Poland.  Her  goal  has  always  been  to 
make  these  individuals  feel  welcomed 
and  loved  and  to  make  their  transition 
to  America  as  easy  as  possible.  She 
taught  the  families  English  and  about 
the  ways  of  American  life  and  did  ev- 
erything within  her  power  to  make 
them  feel  a  part  of  the  community. 

Thelma  Grein  is  84  years  yoiang  and 
is  entering  a  new  chapter  in  her  life. 
In  August  she  will  be  leaving  Reed 
City  and  moving  to  Sylvania,  Ohio, 
where  she  will  live  with  her  daughter 
Margaret  Hilfinger  and  her  family. 
Thelma  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the 
RSVP  program  and  by  all  the  people 
whose  lives  have  been  touched  by  her. 
Michigan's  loss  will  be  Ohio's  great 
gain.  We  feel  a  sadness  at  her  depar- 
ture, and  yet  know  what  a  blessing  she 
has  been. 
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We  wish  you  well.  Thelma,  in  your 
life,  knowing  that  your  energy,  tal- 
ents, compassion  and  wisdom  have  yet 
to  be  shared  with  many  others. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Michigan,  I  wish  Thelma 
Grein  continued  good  health,  good 
fortune,  and  the  happiness  she  so  very 
much  deserves.* 


BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  BANK 
OF  NEW  YORK 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today  in 
recognition  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Bank  of  New  York,  an  institution  with 
a  central  role  in  the  history,  not  only 
of  New  York,  but  also  of  this  country. 
The  bank  opened  its  doors  for  busine.ss 
on  June  9.  1784.  This  past  Saturday. 
June  9,  1984,  marked  its  200th  birth- 
day. 

Barely  3  months  after  the  British 
evacuated  New  York  City  at  the  end  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  a  group  of  in- 
dustrious merchants  and  shippers  met 
with  our  Nation's  first  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
with  the  intent  of  organizing  the  Bank 
of  New  York.  Their  objective  was  to 
reestablish  and  finance  our  trade  rela- 
tionship with  Europe,  which  had  been 
seriously  disrupted  during  the  war. 
The  new  bank  quickly  achieved  this 
goal  and  also  made  possible  this  coun- 
try's first  trade  with  the  Orient. 

Additionally,  the  Bank  was  utilized 
by  Alexander  Hamilton  as  a  major  fi- 
nancial resource  for  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  and,  indeed,  was  the  first 
bank  to  lend  money  to  the  Govern 
ment  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

As  the  Nation  grew,  the  Bank  of 
New  York  helped  finance  its  develop- 
ment. It  helped  finance  the  building  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  railroads,  the  dredging 
of  hartx)rs.  the  building  of  factories, 
and  the  first  New  York  City  subway.  It 
assisted  the  Nation  in  the  War  of  1812 
by  supplying  its  capital  needs.  It  sup- 
ported the  country's  first  industrial 
development  organization,  the  Society 
for  the  Establishment  of  Useful  Manu- 
facturers, at  the  falls  of  the  Passaic 
River  In  Paterson.  NJ. 

During  the  years  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, the  Bank  of  New  York  was 
the  lender  of  the  last  resort  that  kept 
many  other  financial  institutions 
above  water  financially.  It  had  the 
foresight  to  finance  the  development 
of  television  and  was  one  of  the  fore- 
runners in  utilizing  the  technology  of 
computers  to  better  serve  its  custom- 
ers. The  bank  also  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
area  of  drive-in  banking. 

The  Bank  of  New  York  has  planned 
an  array  of  functions  to  mark  its  bi- 
centennial. It  has  drawn  from  its  rich 
archives  to  produce  a  beautifully  illus- 
trated history  of  the  bank,  document- 
ing its  important  role  in  the  Nation's 
economic   development.   The   exhibit. 


"Early  New  York  City  Banking,  "  will 
be  shown  al  various  locations  across 
New  York  State  this  year.  Most  items, 
including  Warrant  No.  1,  the  docu- 
ment Alexander  Hamilton  used  to 
draw  against  a  $200,000  loan  he  had 
secured  for  the  Federal  Government, 
thus  creating  our  national  debt,  will  be 
viewed  by  the  public  for  the  first  time. 

The  management  and  employees  of 
the  Bank  of  New  York,  both  past  and 
present,  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  historic  milestone  in  their  history 
and  in  the  history  of  banking  in  this 
country.  As  its  bicentennial  year 
theme,  the  bank  has  chosen  the 
slogan,  200  Years  of  Looking  Ahead.  " 
My  State  of  New  York  and  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  have  benefited  greatly 
by  the  foresight  of  institutions  such  as 
the  Bank  of  New  York.  We  can.  and 
should,  now  look  forward  to  another 
200  years  of  business  at  the  Bank  of 
New  York.* 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  c.erk  proceeded  to  cal'  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
KAssEB.i\UM).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  S.  2489 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
have  a  request  which  I  believe  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides,  and  I  will 
state  it  now  for  the  consideration  of 
the  minority  leader  and  other  Sena- 
tors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S. 
2489  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness Mondav,  June  11,  1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr  BAKER.  Madam  President,  has 
the  time  for  morning  busine.ss  ex- 
pired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
morning  business  is  closed. 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION.  1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  iS.  L'723i  to  authon/.f  appropna 
tion.s  for  tile  military  funclion.s  of  tlic  D»'- 
parlment  of  Deffn.se  and  to  prescribe  per 
.sonnt'l  levfLs  lor  thie  Dt-partment  of  Dt-fen.si- 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations  for 
such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  appropriation."^ 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 


security  programs  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  a  question  of  the  majority  leader, 
and  perhaps  the  minority  leader  would 
like  to  comment.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  DOD  authorization  bill  be 
temoorarily  laid  aside  at  some  point 
early  this  afternoon,  to  consider  the 
energy-water  appropriations  bill.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  I  have  discussed 
that  with  the  minority  leader  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  reach 
the  energy-water  appropriations  bill 
sometime  today— say.  about  1  o'clock— 
and  finish  it. 

However  I  should  also  like  to  obtain 
consent  that  if  we  do  not  finish  it  this 
afternoon,  I  could  put  the  Senate  back 
on  the  DOD  authorization  bill,  after 
consulting  with  the  minority  leader.  I 
believe  that  request  has  been  submit- 
ted at  the  staff  level,  but  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  consult  with 
the  minority  leader  on  that  exact  ar- 
rangement as  yet. 

So  the  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion is.  yes.  I  would  like  to  do  that,  al- 
though we  have  not  yet  worked  out 
the  detaiLs.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
proceed  to  the  energy-water  bill  this 
afternoon  for  a  time,  but  we  cannot 
get  it  in  a  position  where  it  displaces 
or  jeopardizes  further  progress  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Madam  President,  on  this  side,  we 
are  explor  ng  the  possibility  of  mo\  ing 
to  the  enf  rgy-water  bill.  However,  al- 
though I  v.ould  especially  like  to  do  it. 
we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  clear  it. 
If  we  do  it.  I  hope  an  order  could  be 
worked  out  thai  would  avoid  a  domino 
effect.  In  other  words,  what  I  am 
speaking  p.bout  is,  for  example,  if  the 
majority  leader  would  mo\e  to  do 
that,  which  he  could  do.  it  would  have 
a  domino  effect,  in  that  it  would  put 
bankruptcy,  math-.science,  and  every- 
thing else  back  on  the  calendar. 

Mav  I  atk  the  Chair  about  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
could  place  those  items  back  on  the 
calendar.  It  Is  the  Chair's  understand- 
ing that  Ihe  math-science  bill  is  al- 
ready on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  that  happen,  be- 
cause the  majority  leader  would  be  in 
a  position  of  moving  to  get  bankruptcy 
back,  and  that  motion  would  be  debat- 
able. 


Whatever  order  can  be  obtained  that 
would  protect  him  and  those  of  us  in 
the  Senate  who  do  not  want  to  see 
those  doraino  reactions,  we  hope  to  see 
an  order  worked  out  that  would  pro- 
tect against  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader  for  his  re- 
marks. 

I  have  before  me  a  form  of  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  I  believe 
has  been  submitted  to  his  staff.  It  was 
prepared  by  the  staff  on  this  side.  I 
hope  it  will  accomplish  that  purpose. 

So  I  will  consult  further  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  on  that  subject,  and  I 
share  with  him  the  same  objective.  I 
do  not  want  to  start  that  domino 
effect  working,  either. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  can  go 
ahead  with  the  pending  measure  until 
we  can  \»ork  out  these  details.  Maybe 
around  I  o'clock,  we  can  proceed  to 
the  energy-water  bill  under  an  appro- 
priate arrangement. 

I  thank  the  Senators,  especially  the 
minority  leader  and  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President.  I 
note  that  there  are  not  many  amend- 
ments currently  filed  at  the  desk  to 
the  DOD  authorization  act.  I  hope 
Senators  will  file  their  amendments 
and  be  prepared  to  offer  them. 

I  think  we  got  off  to  a  reasonably 
good  sttrt  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
morning.  We  disposed  of  eight  amend- 
ments, five  with  rollcall  votes.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  could  continue  that  mo- 
mentum today. 

I  believe  I  can  assure  the  Senate 
that  early  tomorrow  afternoon  we  will 
get  into  one  of  the  major  issues  in  this 
bill,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the 
testing  of  antisatellite  systems.  Sena- 
tor Pressler  has  indicated  that  he  in- 
tends to  bring  up  that  amendment 
early  tomorrow  afternoon.  However, 
between  now  and  that  time.  I  would 
like  to  dispose  of  as  many  amendments 
as  possible. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  may 
proceed   to   the   energy-water   appro- 
priations bill  aroimd  1  o'clock.  Some 
of  the  concerns  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  had  with  that  bill  have 
been    worked   out— namely,    the    fact 
that  the  appropriation  was  overtaking 
the  authorization  process.  I  did  not 
want  that  measure  acted  on,  in  that  it 
contairwd  certain  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment programs  or  had  appropria- 
tions   for   those   programs,    until   we 
could  either  act  on  the  DOD  authori- 
zation bill  or  strike  some  sort  of  agree- 
ment with  our  colleagues  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  changes 
would  be  made  in  that  provision  of  the 
Energy- Water  Act  that  would  conform 
to  the  authorization  bill  reported  by 
the    Armed    Services    Committee    on 
that  aspect,  on  which  I  believe  there  is 


no  controversy,  or  we  do  not  anticipate 
any.  That  has  been  done.  Our  con- 
cerns have  been  removed,  and  that 
aspect  of  the  bill  can  be  disposed  of  in 
very  short  order,  perhaps  without 
even  a  rollcall  vote. 

So  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  see  us 
move  to  the  appropriations  bill  this 
afternoon,  provided  the  time  we  spend 
on  it  is  limited  and  we  will  not  be  de- 
layed in  getting  back  on  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill,  to  the  extent  that  we 
can  work  all  day  Tuesday.  Wednesday. 
and  Thursday,  and  late  nights-all 
night,  if  necessary— to  try  to  complete 
action  on  this  bill  by  Thursday  night 
or  early  Friday  morning.  That  is  cer- 
tainly my  objective. 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  think  this 
is  going  to  be  a  protracted  period  of 
time  in  which  we  act  on  this  bill  would 
not  consider  that  to  be  the  case.  They 
should  be  prepared  to  offer  their 
amendments,  if  not  today,  then  over 
the  next  2  or  3  days. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  certainly  share  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  that  we  could  stay  on  this  bill, 
long  and  hard,  all  week  and  get 
through  with  it  sometime  Thursday 
night  or  Friday.  I  think  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  are  in  accord  on  that. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  if  he 
expects  any  amendments  in  the  next 
hour  or  so.  Does  he  have  any  order  of 
amendments? 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  have  none  se- 
quenced. We  have  been  shopping 
around  for  business,  as  we  did  Thurs- 
day evening  and  Friday  morning.  It 
was  the  hope  of  the  majority  leader 
that  we  could  act  on  more  than  one 
amendment  by  record  vote.  We  were 
able  to  dispose  of  only  one  by  record 
vote  on  Friday  morning.  I  would  like 
to  dispose  of  one  or  two  today  by 
record  vote,  recognizing  that  the 
energy -water  bill  will  intervene. 

I  urge  Senators  who  are  in  a  position 
to  offer  amendments  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  do  so. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  join  the  Senator  in 
that.  I  urge  Senators  on  this  side  who 
have  any  amendments  to  bring  them 
over.  We  have  about  40  minutes  now 
before  the  energy-water  bill  will  come 
up.  I  hope  we  can  utilize  this  time  in 
an  efficient  way.  by  taking  up  an 
amendment  or  two  between  now  and  1 
o'clock.  ^.    . 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  manager  of  the  bill 
for  his  remarks  and  for  his  support 
and  cooperation  in  trying  to  move  the 
bill  expeditiously.  So  I  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  to  react  accordingly. 

In  the  interim.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3177 

(Purpose:  To  change  the  effective  dates 
applicable  to  the  warranties  section) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  3177. 

On  page  70.  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
■the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1985," 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1984.". 

On  page  75.  line  1.  strike  out  -Section 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■Effective  October 
1.  1984.  section". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  which  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  repealed  the  An- 
drews amendment  dealing  with  war- 
ranties and  substituted  a  new  provi- 
sion of  law  for  what  is  known  as  the 
Andrews  amendment.  This  was  done 
in  concert  with  Senator  Andrews,  who 
has  fully  sigiied  of f  on  the  provision  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

This  amendment  that  I  offer  has 
been  cleared  with  Senator  Quayle. 
Senator  Levin,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  respectively  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Procure- 
ment, and  who  dealt  with  this  particu- 
lar legislation. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  change 
the  effective  date  from  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
September  30.  1984.  to  permit  the  An- 
drews amendment  to  continue  to  func- 
tion during  that  period  while  the  De- 
partment develops  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  the  new  provision  of  law. 

As  I  say.  this  is  not  a  controversial 
amendment  and  it  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  manager  for  any  comments 
he  may  have. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  my 
understanding  is  the  same  as  the 
chairman  has  indicated.  My  under- 
standing is  that  this  is  an  amendment 
worked  out  with  Senators  Levin. 
Quayle.  and  Andrews.  It  is  a  date 
change.  All  approve  it. 

On  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  certainly 
interpose  no  objection,  and  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. „.„„. 
The    amendment    (No.    3177)    was 

agreed  to. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  P»resident,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3179 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  new  GI  educational 
assistance  proKram ) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  pro 
poses  an  amendment  numbered  3179. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  54.  between  the  lines  14  and 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

NEW  CI  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.    160b.  (a)(1)  Title  38.   United  Slate.s 
Code,  is  amended  by  insertmg  before  chap- 
ter 31  the  following  new  chapter: 
•CHAPTER  29-CITIZEN  SOLDIER  EDU 

CATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

■Sec. 

Definitions. 
Participation:  reduction  in  pay  and 

allowances. 
Entitlement    to    educational    assist- 
ance. 
Duration  of  educational  assistance. 
"1405.  Payment  of  educational  assistance. 
"1406.  Time  limitation  on  entitlement. 
"1407.  Bar  to  duplication  of  educational  as- 
sistance benefits. 
"1408.  Program  administration. 
"1409.    Administration:    allocation    of    pro 

gram  costs. 
"9  1401.  D«rinitinn<i 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  the  term  Citizen-Soldier  Educational 
Assistance  Program'  means  the  program  of 
educational  assistance  provided  by  this 
chapter: 

•(2)  the  term  educational  institution'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  -section 
1652(c)  of  this  title: 

•■(3)  the  term  eligible  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  who— 

"(A)  while  serving  on  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  an  enlistment  to 
serve  for  a  period  of  two  years,  received  re 
duced  pay  and  allowances  for  the  period  of 
such  service  by  reason  of  an  election  made 
under  section  1402(a)  of  this  title  and  has 
not  elected  to  receive  a  payment  pursuant 
to  section  908  of  title  37:  and 

"(B)  was  discharged  from  service  on  active 
duty  upon  the  completion  of  such  enlist- 
ment, or  for  a  service-connected  disability, 
with  an  honorable  discharge:  and 

"(4)  the  term  program  of  education  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1652(b)  of  this  title,  except  that  such  term 
is  limited   to  a  program   in   which   only   a 


■1401. 
"1402. 

"1403. 

"1404. 


person  who  has  completed  a  program  of  sec- 
ondary  education   or   a   general   education 
degree  may  enroll, 
"f)  1 402.  Partiripalioii:  active  duty  pay  and  allow- 

anrrn 

■(a)(1)  Any  individual  who  has  not  been  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  and.  after 
September  30.  1984- 

•■(A)  enlists  in  an  active  component  of  the 
Armed  Force.s  to  serve  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  two  years:  and 

"(B)  agrees  to  serve  on  active  duly,  during 
the  period  ot  the  enlistment,  in  a  military 
occupational  specialty  selected  and  assigned 
by  the  Secret:iry  concerned, 
may  establish  an  entitlement  to  educational 
assistance  under  this  chapter  by  electing, 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  such  period, 
to  participate  in  the  Citizen-Soldier  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Program. 

"(2)  An  election  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  In  writing  and 
in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  concerned 
pre.scribes. 

"(b)  The  pay  and  allowances  of  an  individ- 
ual making  an  election  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  t)e  reduced  as  provided 
in  sections  203(e),  402(e).  and  403(e)  of  title 
37  during  the  period  ending  the  earlier  of— 
(1)  the  date  two  years  after  the  com- 
mencement oate  of  the  period  of  service  on 
active  duty  to  which  the  election  applies:  or 

"(2)  the  effective  date  of  a  termination  of 
the  participation  in  the  Citizen-Soldier  Edu- 
cational Ass. stance  Program,  as  provided 
under  subsec  ion  (c)  of  this  section. 

(f)(1)  Any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  is  receiving  reduced  pay  and  allowances 
by  reason  of  an  election  to  participate  in  the 
Citizen-Soldier  Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram under  subsection  (a)  of  this  .section, 
may  terminate  the  participation  by  trans- 
mitting a  notice  of  termination  to  the  Secre 
tary  concerned.  Such  notice  shall  be  in  writ 
ing  and  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned prescribes. 

"(2)  A  ternination  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  sub-section  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  commencing  not 
less  than  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  notice  is  received  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. 
'■$  110.1.  Kntitli-mrnl  t4i  rducational  axNisianrr 

An  eligible  veteran  is  entitled  to  receive 
educational   assistance  as   provided   in   thi.s 
chapter   while   pursuing   an   approved   pro- 
gram of  education. 
"$i  1 101.  Duration  of  rduralional  ai.si.sianrr 

■  Subject  to  .section  1795  of  this  title,  each 
eligible  veteran  is  entitled  to  — 

il)  thirty-six  months  of  educational  as 
sistance  ben<'fits  und«'r  this  c:iapter:  or 

■i2)  in  the  ca.se  of  an  eligible  veteran  wl  & 
has  been  discharged  for  a  .serviceconnecit  d 
disability  b<  fore  completing  the  period  of 
the  enlistment  described  in  section 
1402(a)(1)  of  this  title,  one  and  one-hall 
months  of  'ducational  a.sslstance  benefit.'- 
under  this  chapter  for  each  month  of  acini 
duty  served  pursuant  to  such  enlistment, 
or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  pari  lime  ed  i 
cational  a-ssistance. 
■■!i  I  lO.'i.  Pa.tmrni  iif  rduraliiinal  uxsixlanrr 

••(ai  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
eligible  veteran  who  is  entitled  to  receive 
educational  a.ssistance  under  this  chapter 
and  IS  pursuing  an  approved  program  o( 
education  an  educational  assistance  allow 
ance  to  help  in  the  payment  of  the  expensi's 
of  such  veteran  for  subsistence,  tuition,  fees, 
supplies,  books,  equipment,  and  other  edu- 
cational costs. 


(bid)  An  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  this  subchapter  shall  be  paid— 

•■(A)  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $500  for  an 
approved  program  of  education  pursued  on 
a  full-time  basis:  or 

■(B)  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, at  an  appropriately  reduced  rate,  as 
determined  under  regulations  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe,  for  an  approved 
program  of  education  pursued  on  less  than 
a  full-time  basis. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  payable  under  this  chapter 
to  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis  is 
the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  otherwise  payable  to  such 
veteran  under  this  chapter;  or 

■■(B)  the  established  charges  for  tuition 
and  fees  that  the  educational  institution  in- 
volved requires  nonveterans  enrolled  in  the 
.same  program  to  pay. 

"(j  I  IDS.  Time  limitation  on  entitlement 

■ia)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  of  this  section,  the  period 
during  which  an  eligible  veteran  may  re- 
ceive educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  expires  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  veter- 
an's last  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
v^ho  has  been  prevented,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  from  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  vkith  educational  assistance 
under  thi.s  chapter  Ijecause  such  individual 
had  not  met  the  nature  of  discharge  re- 
quirement set  out  in  .section  1401(3)(B)  of 
this  title,  the  ten-year  period  provided  by 
suk),section  lai  of  this  section  shall  not  begin 
before  the  date  on  which— 

■■(1)  the  nature  of  such  discharge  or  re- 
lease was  changed  by  appropriate  authority; 
or 

■■(2)  the  Administrator  determined,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  administrator, 
that  such  discharge  or  release  v^as  under 
conditions  described  in  section  1401(1)(C)  of 
this  title. 

(c>  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  who, 
after  such  veteran's  last  discharged  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty,  was  detained  by  a 
foreign  government  or  power,  the  ten-year 
period  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  run  (1)  while  such  veteran  is 
,so  detained,  or  (2)  during  any  period  imme- 
diately following  such  veterans  release 
from  such  detention  for  which  such  veteran 
IS  hospitalized  at  a  military,  civilian,  or  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  facility. 

■Id I  The  ten-year  period  provided  ir,  sub- 
•section  lai  of  this  section  shall  noi  run 
during  any  period  an  eligible  veteran  v^as 
prevented  from  pursuing  such  veterans 
clio.sen  program  of  education  by  reason  of  a 
physical  or  mental  disability  v^hich  was  not 
the  result  of  the  veterans  own  v^illful  mis- 
conduct if  such  veteran  applies  for  an  exten- 
sion of  such  teiiyear  period  within  one  year 
after  the  later  of  ( 1 )  the  day  on  which  such 
period  would  otherwi.se  expire,  or  (2)  the 
last  day  on  which  such  veteran  was  prevent- 
ed from  pursuing  such  program  for  such 
rea-son.  The  running  of  the  ten-year  period 
shall  resume  in  such  case  on  the  first  day  on 
which  it  is  reasonably  feasible  for  such  vet- 
eran to  initiate  or  resume  pursuit  of  a  pro- 
gram of  education,  as  determined  under  reg- 
ulations which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

■■(e)(li  If  an  eligible  veteran  is  enrolled 
under  this  chapter  in  an  educational  institu- 
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tion  regularly  operated  on  the  quarter  or  se- 
mester system  and  the  period  of  such  veter- 
an's entitlement  under  this  chapter  would 
expire  under  this  section  during  a  quarter 
or  semester,  such  period  shall  be  extended 
to  the  end  of  such  quarter  or  semester. 

"(2)  If  an  eligible  veteran  is  enrolled 
under  this  chapter  In  an  educational  institu- 
tion not  regularly  operated  on  the  quarter 
or  semester  system  and  the  period  of  such 
veteran's  entitlement  imder  this  chapter 
would  expire  under  this  section  after  a 
major  portion  of  the  course  and  before  the 
entire  course  is  completed,  such  period  shall 
be  extended  until  the  earlier  of  the  day 
after  the  date  on  which  the  course  is  com- 
pleted or  the  date  twelve  weeks  after  the 
date  on  which  such  period  would  otherwise 
expire. 

••§  1407.  Bar  to  duplication  of  educational  assist- 
ance kencnts 

■A  veteran  who  is  entitled  to  educational 
assistance  under  a  program  esUbllshed  by 
this  chapter  and  is  also  eligible  for  educa- 
tional assistance  under  a  program  under 
chapter  31,  32,  or  35  of  this  title  may  not  re- 
ceive tesistance  under  both  programs  con- 
currently but  shall  specif iy  (in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scril)e)  the  program  under  which  the  veter- 
an shall  receive  educational  assistance  at 
any  time. 
"6  1408.  Program  administration 

■<a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  the  provisions  of  sections  1663. 
1670,  1671.  1673,  1674.  1676.  1682(g).  and 
1683  of  this  title  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapters I  and  II  of  chapter  36  of  this  title 
(other  than  sections  1777  and  1787  of  this 
title)  shall  be  applicable  to  the  provision  of 
educaUonal  assistance  under  this  chapter. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
•eligible  veterans',  as  used  in  the  provisions 
specified  in  the  first  sentence,  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  an  eligible  veteran  as  de- 
fined in  section  1401  (3)  of  this  title. 

•(b)  An  educational  assistance  allowance 
for  any  period  may  not  be  paid  to  an  eligible 
veteran  enrolled  in  or  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  at  an  educational  institution 
under  this  chapter  imtil  the  Administrator 
has  received— 

■■(  1 )  from  such  veteran  a  certification  as  to 
such  veteran's  actual  attendance  during 
such  period;  and 

■■(2)  from  the  educational  institution  a 
certification,  or  an  endorsement  of  the  vet- 
erans  certificate,  that  such  individual  was 
enrolled  in  and  pursuing  a  program  of  edu- 
cation during  such  period. 
"8 1409.  Administration:  allocation  of  program 
cost* 

■(aKl)  The  Citizen-Soldier  Educational 
Assistance  Program  shall  be  administered 
with  respect  to  an  eligible  veteran  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

■•(2)  Matters  relating  to  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  while  serving  on  active 
duty  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

■•(bKl)  Payments  of  benefits  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  made  from  appropriations 
made  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (in  the 
case  Of  service  in  a  military  department)  or 
the  Department  of  Transportation  (in  the 
case  Of  service  in  the  Coast  Guard). 

•■(2)  Funds  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  necessary 
from  appropriations  available  for  such  pur- 
pose. The  AdminUtrator  and  the  Secretary 
concerned  shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  set- 


ting forth  the  manner  in  which  such  trans- 
fer are  to  be  made.". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  such  title  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  III 
of  such  title  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  item  relating  to  chapter  31  the 
following  new  item: 
"20.  Citizen-Soldier  Educational  As- 
sistance Program 1401  '. 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1621(a) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  except 
during  a  period  of  service  to  which  an  elec- 
tion under  section  1402  of  this  title  applies". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  1673(d) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  "29, " 
after  "chapter". 

(3)  Section  1795(a){4)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  inserting  "29,"  after  "chapter". 

(4)  Section  902(g)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981  (10  U.S.C. 
2141  note)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "d"  after  "(g)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  authority  provided  under  this 
section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  serv- 
ice for  which  a  person  elects  to  receive  re- 
duced pay  and  allowances  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1402  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. ". 

(c)(1)  Section  203  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

(e)  The  rate  of  monthly  basic  pay  payable 
to  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  making  an 
election  to  participate  in  the  Citizen-Soldier 
Educational  Assistance  Program  pursuant 
to  section  1402  of  title  38,  shall  be  reduced 
by  $250  for  each  monthly  pay  period  the 
member  is  participating  in  such  program.". 

(2)  Section  402  of  such  title  is  amended- 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (f );  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection  (e): 

"(e)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces 
making  an  election  to  participate  in  the  Cit- 
izen-Soldier Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram pursuant  to  section  1402  of  title  38,  is 
not  entitled  to  a  basic  allowance  for  subsist- 
ence during  any  pay  period  the  member  is 
participating  in  such  program  except  as  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  consider  appropri- 

(3)  Section  403  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  ( 1 ): 

"(1)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces 
making  an  election  to  participate  in  the  citi- 
zen-Soldier i:ducationaI  Assistance  Program 
pursuant  to  section  1402  of  title  38.  is  not 
entitled  to  a  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
during  any  pay  period  the  member  is  par- 
ticipating in  such  program  except  as  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  consider  appropri- 
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(4)(A)  Chapter  17  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

••8908.  Payments  for  relea.se  of  entitlement  to  cer- 
tain educational  assistance  benefits 
"(a)(1)  If  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
who,  by  reai.on  of  an  election  pursuant  to 
section  1402  of  title  38.  received  reduced  pay 
and  allowances  for  a  period  of  two  years 
during  an  enlistment  reenlists  in  an  active 
component  of  the  armed  forces  for  a  terra 
of  service  on  active  duty  beginning  on  the 
day  after  the  date  of  discharge  from  such 
enlistment,  the  member  may  elect  to  be 
paid  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  by  which  the  rate  of 
monthly  basic  pay  payable  lo  such  member 


was  reduced  pursuant  to  section  203(e)  of 
this  title  by  reason  of  the  election,  and 

••(B)  the  number  of  monthly  pay  periods 
such  reduced  rate  was  paid  to  such  member. 
■(2)  An  election  of  payment  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  concerned  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  latest  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty. 

•■(bKl)  A  former  member  of  the  armed 
forces  who  was  discharged  for  a  disability 
which  is  service-connected  (as  defined  in 
section  101(16)  of  title  38)  and,  on  the  day 
before  the  discharge,  was  entitled  to  receive 
reduced  pay  and  allowances  by  reason  of  an 
election  pursuant  to  section  1402  of  title  38. 
may  elect  to  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of — 

■■(A)  the  amount  by  which  the  rate  of 
monthly  basic  pay  payable  to  such  former 
member  vias  reduced  pursuant  to  section 
203(e)  of  this  title  by  reason  of  the  election, 
and 

■■(B)  the  number  of  monthly  pay  periods 
such  reduced  rate  was  paid  to  such  former 
member. 

•■(2)  An  election  of  payment  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  concerned  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  discharge  referred 
to  in  such  paragraph.  The  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  extend  the  period  for  making 
the  election  in  any  case  for  good  cause. 

■■(c)  An  election  of  payment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  in  writing  and  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

■■(d)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  pay  to 
any  individual  making  an  election  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
the  amount  provided  in  such  subsection. 
The  payment  shall  be  made  out  of  funds 
available  for  the  payment  of  the  basic  pay 
of  a  member  of  the  uniformed  service  of  the 
department  of  the  Secretary  concerned. 

(e)(1)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  member  or 
former  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who- 
'd) by  reason  of  an  election  pursuant  to 
section  1402  of  title  38,  received  reduced  pay 
and  allovi^ances  while  serving  on  active  duty: 
and 

■■(ii)  dies  before  receiving  the  total 
amount  of  educational  assistance  to  which 
the  member  or  former  member  is  or  would 
be  certified  as  an  eligible  veteran  pursuant 
to  this  chapter, 

the  repayment  amount  computed  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
paid  to  the  person  or  persons  surviving  such 
deceased  member  or  former  member  in  the 
order  of  precedence  specified  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsectioii. 

■■(2)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  repayment  amount  pay- 
able with  respect  to  a  deceased  member  or 
former  member  is  equal  to  the  product  of— 
■■(A)   the   amount   by   which   the   rate  of 
monthly  basic  pay  payable  to  such  member 
was  re(iuced  pursuant  to  section  203(e)  of 
this  title  by  reason  of  the  election  under 
section  1402  of  title  38:  and 
"(B)  the  difference  between— 
"(i)  the  number  of  monthly  pay  periods 
such  reduced  rate  was  paid  to  the  member 
or  former  member:  and 

"(ii)  the  number  of  monthly  payments  of 
educational  assistance  that  have  been  paid 
to  the  member  or  former  member,  if  any, 
pursuant  to  section  1405  of  title  38. 

■"(3)(  A)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
the  order  of  precedence  is  as  follows: 

First,  to  the  widow  or  widower  of  such 
member  or  former  member; 
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Second,  if  none  of  ihe  above,  lo  the  child 
or  children  of  such  member  or  former 
member  and  descendants  of  deceased  chil- 
dren by  representation; 

Third,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  parents 
of  such  member  or  former  member  or  the 
survivor  of  them; 

Fourth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly 
appointed  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  member  or  former  member; 

Fifth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  other  ne.xt 
of  kin  of  such  member  or  former  member 
entitled  under  the  law.s  of  domicile  of  such 
member  or  former  member  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

••(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparaKraph 
(A),  the  terms,  widow',  widower",  child  '. 
•parent",  and  member'  have  the  .same 
meaninKS  as  are  proMded  for  the  piirpo.st-s 
of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  19  of  titlt-  3K 

(Bi  The  table  of  section.s  at  the  ijesinninM 

of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  Hem 

"908.  Payments  for  relea.se  of  entitlement  to 

certain    educational    assistance 

benefits". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  October  1.  1984. 

AMENDMENT  NO    3  180 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Nunn.  proposes  an  amend 
ment  numbered  3180  to  the  Glenn  amend- 
ment numbered  3179. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  lines  20  through  32  on  page  2 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

(aid)  Any  individual  who  has  not  been  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  who.  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  and  before  September  30. 
1988- 

"(A)  enlists  in  an  active  duty  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  serve  on  active  duty 
for  a  period  of  two  years;  and 

"(B)  agrees  to  serve  on  active  duty,  during 
the  period  of  the  enlistment,  in  a  military 
occupational  specialty  selected  and  a.ssigned 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  may  establish 
an  entitlement  to  educational  a.ssisiance 
under  this  chapter  by  electing,  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  such  period,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Citizen-Soldier  Educational  As- 
sistance Program,  except  that  not  more 
than  12.500  individuals  t>e  permitted  to 
make  such  an  election  in  any  fiscal  year". 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  I  have  termed  the 
citizen-soldier  GI  bill,  will  establish  a 
means  by  which  young  people  who 
desire  to  serve  their  country  in  the 
military  will  have  an  option  to  serve 
for  2  years  at  reduced  pay  and,  in 
return,  receive  substantial  postsecond- 
ary  education  benefits  upon  their  de- 
parture from  the  service. 

I  believe  an  enlistment  category  of 
this  nature  would  harness  the  drive  of 
our  young  people  who  want  to  serve 
their  country  in  a  rewarding  and  sig- 


nificant manner:  it  would  reinforce 
the  concept  of  societal  responsibility 
and  national  community  by  encourag- 
ing military  service  among  the  widest 
spectrum  of  our  youth;  it  would  assist 
the  military  in  achieving  recruitment 
goals  with  high-quality  recruits:  and  it 
would  enhance  educational  opportuni- 
ties by  expanding  post.service  educa- 
tion assistance  at  a  reasonable  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Fortunate  y.  over  the  past  few  years, 
the  quality  of  the  men  and  women 
joining  our  Armed  Forces  has  im- 
proved. Unfortunately,  however,  this 
increase  in  quality  has  been  due.  at 
least  in  par' .  in  large  measure  to  the 
recession  and  lo  the  alarming  rates  of 
teenage  unemployment.  Many  ambi- 
tious and  forward-looking  young 
adults  who  might  otherwise  have 
found  jobs  in  a  healthy  economy  in- 
stead became  military  members,  often 
because  they  simply  had  no  other  op- 
portunities. 

Many  Senators  will  recall  the  mili- 
tary recruitment  picture  in  pre-reces- 
sion  days  wnen  the  services  had  sub- 
stantial difficulties  in  meeting  recruit- 
ment quotas,  even  as  the  demand  for 
manpower  v.as  being  reduced  in  the 
post-Vietnam  era.  Not  only  were  re- 
cruits insufficient  in  number,  their  av- 
erage ment.il  aptitude  declined.  In 
1964.  military  entrants  in  the  highest 
mental  category  accounted  for  39  per- 
cent of  Army  recruiting:  by  1980.  this 
had  dropped  to  26  percent.  During 
that  .same  period,  recruits  in  the 
lowest  mental  category  rose  from  15 
percent  to  33  percent.  This  was 
graphically  reflected  by  the  fact  that 
by  1980.  less  than  half  of  the  Army's 
male  recruits  had  attained  a  high 
school  diploma.  Not  surprisingly,  as 
quality  dropped  throughout  the  mili- 
tary, disciplinary,  and  training  prob- 
lems increased.  The  service  had  high 
rates  of  attrition,  large  numbers  of  de- 
serters, high  court-martial  rates,  and 
lowered  readiness  because  of  less 
qualified  manpower. 

In  large  part,  the  recession  .salvaged 
this  dreadful  situation.  Many  high- 
quality  recruits  joined  the  services  be- 
cause they  perceived  few  other  op- 
tions. The  services  became  highly  se- 
lective in  their  recruitment  and  overall 
quality  soared. 

But  the  situation  is  reversing  once 
again  with  a  rapidly  recovering  econo- 
my. More  opportunity  available  in  the 
civilian  world  inevitably  means  a  lesser 
number  of  high-quality  recruits  for 
the  military  Added  to  this  is  the  fact 
that  this  country,  starting  this  year, 
will  see  a  decreasing  demographic  base 
of  eligible  18-year-olds,  a  situation 
that  will  continue  into  the  1990s. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  and 
in  the  minds  of  many  military  man- 
power experts,  that  the  halcyon  days 
are  over  for  military  recruiters,  and 
tough  times  will  shortly  be  once  again 
upon  us. 


There  is  yet  another  and  overarch- 
ing concern  about  the  military  and  its 
relationship  to  our  society  that  I  know 
is  shared  by  many.  Since  the  Gates 
Commission  Report  of  1970  introduced 
the  All-Volunteer  Force,  the  concept 
of  enlisting  in  the  military  as  a  patri- 
otic and  public  service  has  been  re- 
duced to  it  being  widely  viewed  as  a 
mere  compen.sated  occupation,  as  only 
a  job  rather  than  as  a  service  to  our 
country  This  has  led  to  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  our  military  services 
being  manned  by  disadvantaged  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  The  better  edu- 
cated, better  connected,  more  affluent 
young  men  and  women  frequently  con- 
sider military  service  as  something  to 
avoid  rather  than  as  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  serve  their  country  directly  in 
partial  compensation  for  all  the  rights 
and  benefits  they  enjoy  as  citizens. 

The  maturing  process  that  takes 
place  for  our  young  men  and  women 
in  the  military  as  they  mix  on 
common  ground  with  others  of  widely 
different  economic,  racial,  ethnic,  and 
regional  backgrounds  cannot  be 
achieved  comparably  in  any  other 
process  of  which  I  am  aware.  The  rein- 
forcement of  their  jointly  held  values 
as  American  citizens  sharing  a 
common  heritage  and  often  similar  as- 
pirations has  a  cohesive  effect  that 
cannot  be  matched  anywhere  else  in 
our  society.  The  whole  Nation  is 
stronger  for  it. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  feel  that 
the  All- Volunteer  Force  must  become 
more  representative  of  our  society  as  a 
whole.  We  must  have  a  military  force 
which  represents  a  more  equitable 
cross-section  of  America. 

Like  most  Senators.  I  prefer  not  to 
see  us  go  back  again  to  a  compulsory 
draft.  But  neither  do  I  want  to  see  a 
future  ;n  which  Americas  military 
consists  only  of  soldiers  of  misfortune. 
Instead.  I  want  a  military  that  is  truly 
representative  of  our  society,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  program  I  am  proposing 
will  help  us  to  achieve  it. 

The  citizen-soldier  GI  bill  is  de- 
signed to  make  short-term  service  an 
attractive  alternative  for  highly  moti- 
vated high  school  graduates.  Young 
people  who  choose  to  join  the  military 
for  2  years  under  this  option  would  re- 
ceive lower  active  duty  pay  than 
career  soldiers  of  the  same  rank  but 
upon  completing  their  service  would 
receive  substantial  benefits  for  college 
or  vocational  training. 

In  other  words,  they  contribute 
while  in  the  service,  receive  less  pay 
while  they  are  in  the  service,  but  re- 
ceive more  than  favorable  compensa- 
tion that  makes  up  for  that  loss  once 
they  leave  the  service.  The  general 
outline  of  the  bill  includes  these  fea- 
tures: 

Two  years  of  active  duty; 

A  reduction  of  active  duty  pay  by 
$250  per  month; 
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No  ca£h  payments  for  subsistence  or 
quarters,  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  their  service; 

Duty  in  military  occupational  speci- 
alities selected  by  the  military  service; 
Post-service    education    benefits    of 
$500   per   month    for   36   months   (4 
school  years);  and 

Benefits  can  be  used  for  any  ap- 
proved program  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, including  technical  schooling. 

Should  the  service  member  elect  to 
reenlist  at  the  end  of  his  2-year  serv- 
ice which  would  be  encouraged,  he 
would  do  so  in  the  career  track  for 
standard  full  future  compensation  at 
his  achieved  rank.  Upon  reenlistment. 
the  member  would  have  the  option  of 
being  compensated  in  a  lump  sum, 
dollar  for  dollar,  for  his  2  years  of  re- 
duced compensation  or  retaining  his 
education  benefit  as  a  vested  right  for 
when  he  departs  the  service  later  on. 

The  citizen  soldier  GI  bill  will  appeal 
to  youth  throughout  our  society  who 
have  a  strong  desire  to  serve  and  who 
are  willing  to  delay  some  immediate 
compensation  in  order  to  achieve  a 
substantial  later  goal.  Their  service  in 
the  military  without  question  would 
enhance  the  overall  recruit  quality 
and  engender  a  healthier  general  atti- 
tude toward  societal  responsibility.  In 
short  our  country  would  get  the  mili- 
tary members  it  needs  and  our  young 
people  would  get  the  opportunity  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  support  for  this 
amendment  and  hope  all  my  col- 
leagues here  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr  President,  I  also  note  that  we 
have  put  out  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
that  will  be  on  all  the  desks  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  just  a  bare  recounting  of  the 
general  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I 
just  made,  it  also  includes  a  fact  sheet 
attached  to  it  which  goes  into  the  pro- 
gram cost  estimates,  and  I  recommend 
that  my  colleagues  read  that  particu- 
lar co6t  estimate  sheet  because  it  indi- 
cates a  substantial  difference  from 
other  proposals  which  may  be  made 
on  this  floor  at  a  later  time  with 
regard  to  this  bill  we  are  considering. 

This  would  be  somewhere  around 
one-fourth  as  expensive  as  other  pro- 
posals that  are  being  made.  That  is 
just  an  approximate  figure.  But  I 
think  it  would  do  the  job  that  needs  to 
be  done  for  our  military  as  well  as 
giving  great  benefit  to  those  of  our 
young  people  who  are  willing  to  serve 
their  country  and  in  return  their  coun- 
try iB  willing  to  Invest  in  them  and 
their  education  for  a  long  and  produc- 
tive life  within  this  great  Nation  of 

ours. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  save  any  re- 
marks until  later.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  distinguished  majority 
floor  manager  chooses  to  make  any  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdmor).  The  Senator  from  Texas  is 
recognized. 
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Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  offer- 
ing this  very  thoughtful  amendment. 
Some  of  us  do  not  feel  that  now  we 
should  go  into  a  full-scale  GI  bill  pro- 
gram. The  program  outlined  by  Sena- 
tor Glenn  is  a  targeted  program  and, 
if  the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Nunn  and  myself  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  adopted,  it 
would  make  this  a  test  program  for  4 
years  and  provide  that  not  more  than 
12,500  personnel  may  elect  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

I  think  the  amendment  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  test  a  very  unique  ap- 
proach to  educational  benefits  for  the 
military  service.  It  would  be  voluntary. 
It  would  be  targeted  to  designated 
skills.  It  would  require  a  commitment 
by  the  individual,  as  evidenced  by  the 
individual's  willingness  to  serve  for  2 
years  under  reduced  pay. 

I  believe  this  approach  is  one  that 
should  be  tried.  The  amendment  that 
I  have  offered  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Nonn  and  myself  would  permit  the 
program  to  be  tried  for  4  years,  and  we 
will  be  able  to  learn  if  additional  edu- 
cational benefits  will  have  the  favor- 
able effect  on  recruiting  as  is  predicted 
by  the  proponents. 

I  feel  that  the  cost  of  the  Glenn  pro- 
gram is  minimal.  It  will  not  have  a 
major  budgetary  impact,  as  would  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  GI  bill  that 
would  be  enormously  costly— in  the 
hundreds  of  millions— at  a  time  when 
most  of  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
seeking  to  make  economies  in  defense 
spending.  . 

So   I  commend   the   Glenn   amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  and  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  to  that  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  ^^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
jEfSEN  and  Warner  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  amendment  which  I 
just  submitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President, 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


With- 
I  sug- 
The 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  James  Dyk- 
stra,  a  member  of  my  staff,  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  consideration  of  this 

bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  opposition  both  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Senator  Glenn,  and  also  the 
perfecting  amendment,  as  such,  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Senator  Tov^^er. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  express  my  chagrin  that  we 
have  to  proceed  with  a  vote  on  either 
of  these  two  matters  today  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  other  Sena- 
tors who  could  not  be  here  today  and 
are  not  here  today  have  expressed  a 
long-time     interest     in    this    subject 
matter.  A  number  of  voles  have  been 
taken  in  years  past  on  which  Senators 
such    as    Senator    Armstrong,    who 
cannot  be  here  today,   have  taken  a 
great  interest  in  trying  to  impress  the 
administration  for  the  adoption  of  a 
GI  bill.  In  light  of  his  very  deep  com- 
mitment   to    this    subject    matter.    I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  cannot 
be    here    today    to    express    his    own 
thoughts  (jn  this. 

Mr.     TOWER.     Will     the     Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator I  would  very  much  prefer  to  deal 
with  pll  of  the  defense  bill  when  every- 
body  is  here.   Unfortunately,   we   are 
not    able    to    do   so.    Last   Thursday. 
Friday,  and  today,  both  the  ranking 
member  and  I  have  sent  out  appeals  to 
Senators  to  offer  their  amendments.  It 
is     unfortunate.     I     believe,     that     a 
number    of    Members    have    come    to 
regard  Mondays  and  Fridays  as  non- 
legislative  days.  I  do  not  like  to  keep 
delaying.   The   military   authorization 
bill  had  been  scheduled  for  weeks  for 
'his  lime  period,  and  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent   on   all   Senators   who    have 
amendments  to  be  here  to  offer  them 
while  the  bill  is  on  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration. We  sent  out  an  appeal  for 
amendments.  . 

Senator  Nunn  and  I  sal  here  with  a 
quorum  call  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Senator  Glenn  agreed  1(3 
come  over  and  offer  his  amendment.  I 
could  hardlv  have  said  to  him.  "No.  we 
do  want  you  to  offer  your  amend- 
ment." because  we  are  trying  to  act  on 
this  bill  and  move  it  along. 

I  apologize  lo  Senators  who  are  in- 
convenienced by  this,  but  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Maine  will  understand 
that  we  have  to  complete  action  on 
this  bill  and  complete  action  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 
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Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  rise  in 
opposition  is  because  I  think  the 
amendment  pending  before  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  is  not  much  of  an  im- 
provement over  the  program  we  cur- 
rently have.  In  fact,  it  may  be  even 
less  attractive,  particularly  to  those 
enlisted  personnel  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  pay  scale. 

I  am  going  to  speak  principally,  not 
so  much  in  opposition  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but 
rather  in  favor  of  a  measure  that  Sen- 
ator Armstrong,  Senator  Cranston, 
Senator  Matsunaca.  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGS,  and  I  joined  in  in  an  effort  a 
year  ago  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  ap- 
proval of  our  amendment  would  have 
called  for  a  return  of  GI  bill  education 
benefits  for  those  serving  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  We  were  defeated  last 
year  on  a  procedural  motion  rather 
than  on  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the 
merits  of  our  proposal.  But  I  believe 
that  the  arguments  we  made  over  a 
year  ago  have  even  greater  validity 
today. 

As  we  pointed  out  a  year  ago.  we 
faced  a  real  danger  of  repeating  the 
mistakes  of  the  mid-seventies,  mis- 
takes which  had  devastating  repercus- 
sions for  our  Nations  military.  Less 
than  a  decade  ago.  Congress  and  the 
administration  saw  how  well  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  was  doing,  and  then 
with  a  feeling  of  confidence,  I  might 
say  a  false  sense  of  confidence,  made 
some  so-called  economies  which  seri- 
ously undermined  the  force  itself.  Pay 
was  capped,  the  GI  bill  was  terminat- 
ed, and  recruiting  and  advertising 
funds  were  cut. 

These  actions  proved  disastrous.  By 
the  late  seventies  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  entering  the  Army 
had  plummeted.  The  percentage  of 
category  IV  recruits,  the  lowest  ac- 
cepted in  the  service,  had  skyrocketed. 
Recruiters  and  military  career  coun- 
selors were  having  great  trouble  meet- 
ing their  quotas. 

Improvement  has  been  made  since 
that  time.  Recruiters  have  been 
having  unmatched  success,  and  equali- 
ty levels  are  as  high  as  they  have  ever 
been.  But  there  are  warning  signs  on 
the  horizon— warning  signs  that 
cannot  be  ignored.  Even  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  capped  pay 
and  froze  it  for  the  most  junior  per- 
sonnel, took  note  in  its  report  of  the 
increasing  challenge  facing  military 
recruiters.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  report  itself. 

However,  it  is  not  clear  how  long  the  mili- 
tary services  will  be  able  to  sustain  the  cur 
rent  recruiting  momentum.  As  the  economy 
improves  and  the  unemployment  rate  drops. 
the  services  will  face  increasing  competition 
for  18-  to  21 -year-olds.  The  ser\'ices  also 
must  deal  with  the  demographic  reality  that 
the  size  of  the  18-  to  21  year-old  youth  pop 
ulation  will  decrease  by  approximately  15 
percent  l)etween  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal 
year  1992.  Earlier  this  year.  General  John 
Wickham.  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  testified 


that  the  Army  had  experienced  a  22  percent 
decline  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1984  compared  to  last  year  in  the  number  of 
young  people  roming  into  Army  recruiting 
stations  to  laki-  the  military  entrance 
exams.  General  Wickham  .<^uggested  that 
this  22  percent  reduction  may  be  a  harbin- 
ger of  an  upturn  in  tlie  employment  oppor- 
tunnies'  for  young  people. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  in 
this  paragraph,  has  made  an  excellent 
case  for  rein.-^tituting  GI  bill  education 
benefits.  The  GI  bill,  after  all,  has 
consistently  Deen  named  by  recruiters 
as  the  recrui.ing  too!  they  would  most 
like  to  have. 

There  are  those  in  the  administra- 
tion perhaps,  who  suffer  from  some 
accommodating  amnesia.  I  recall  when 
President  Reagan  was  running,  he 
made  a  commitment  to  reinstitute  the 
GI  bill.  I  recall  Cap  Weinberger 
coming  up  to  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings to  be  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
saying.  "We  have  to  have  a  GI  bill." 
Now  we  are  saying,  let  us  postpone  it  a 
little  bit  longer,  let  us  make  some  sort 
of  makeshift  amendment  to  the  VEAP 
program,  which  has  proved  to  be  disas- 
trous. 

I  think  the  need  for,  and  value  of,  a 
new  GI  bill  was  emphasized  eloquently 
by  Gen.  Maxwell  Thurman,  the 
Army's  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  and  its 
former  top  recruiter  and  personnel 
head,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee— I  see 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  is 
here  this  afternoon— when  that  com- 
mittee held  Hearings  earlier  this  year 
on  the  legislation  which  serves  as  the 
basis  for  the  amendment  we  are  pro- 
posing today.  I  note  parenthetically 
that  last  yef^r,  when  we  were  on  the 
floor,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  (Mr.  Tower)  and 
others  argued  vigorously,  "Let  us  have 
hearings  on  this  legislation,  let  us  not 
vote  on  it  today,  let  us  have  hearings.  " 

We  have  had  hearings,  and  the  testi- 
mony came  out  rather  positively  on 
the  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation. 

What  have  we  had?  Last  year,  we  de- 
ferred consideration  of  it,  had  hear- 
ings: this  year  we  ignore  what  the 
hearings  had  to  say.  That  is  kind  of 
standard  operating  procedure. 

Let  me  quote  what  General  Thur- 
man said  in  answering  questions  for 
the  record  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  c3sponsor.  Senator  Matsu- 
naca. He  made  a  powerful  case  for  a 
new  GI  bill. 

The  general  pointed  to  the  Army's 
problems  in  the  late  1970's  after  Con- 
gress terminated  the  GI  bill.  He  noted 
that  between  1977  and  1979,  the  Army 
failed  to  meet  its  recruiting  objective. 
In  addition,  quality  dropped  precipi- 
tately. The  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates  enlisting  was  54.3  percent  in 
1980,  and  52  percent  of  nonprior  serv- 
ice accessions  were  in  category  IV. 

General  Thurman  attributed  this  de- 
cline in  quality  accessions  to  the  end 
of  the  GI  bill,  coupled  with  the  ero- 


sion of  pay  comparability,  the  decline 
in  unemployment,  and  the  reduction 
in  recruiting  resources.  What  is  trou- 
bling is  that  many  of  those  elements 
are  with  us  today.  If  we  refuse  to  ap- 
prove the  valuable  recruiting  tool 
which  the  GI  bill  represents,  we  will 
be  compounding  the  mistake  made  by 
the  committee  in  capping  pay  at  a  4- 
percent  increase— and  freezing  it  for 
E  Is  under  4  months  of  service.  This 
action,  of  course,  is  on  top  of  what  was 
done— or  not  done— the  past  2  years. 

We  kept  hearing  the  same  message 
over  and  over— wait  till  next  year,  we 
will  put  that  pay  up  to  make  it  compa- 
rable. Next  year  comes,  and  we  say, 
wait  1  more  year,  just  as  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  saying,  we  will  get  to 
it,  perhaps  like  the  Red  Sox.  in  next 
year's  series. 

Two  years  ago.  the  administration 
and  Congress  concluded  that  service 
personnel  could  get  by  with  a  4-per- 
cent pay  raise,  rather  than  the  8  per- 
cent needed  for  full  comparability. 
They  cut  that  in  half.  Last  year,  the 
administration  proposed  a  total  freeze 
on  military  pay.  While  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  recommended  a 
pay  raise  for  most  personnel,  it  pro- 
posed a  freeze  identical  to  this  year's 
for  recruits. 

This  3-year  record  of  taking  econo- 
mies at  the  expense  to  military  per- 
sonnel could  negate  all  the  good  we 
did  only  a  few  years  ago  in  boosting 
pay  to  overcome  the  problems  created 
by  almost  identical  actions  in  the  mid- 
seventies.  It  is  as  though  we  have  a 
phonograph  record  with  a  bad  skip, 
and  it  keeps  repeating  the  same  sad 
passage. 

In  the  absence  of  a  new  educational 
benefits  program,  the  ability  of  re- 
cruiters to  attract  sufficient  numbers 
of  top-quality  individuals  into  the 
service  will  again  be  hampered.  This  is 
especiallj'  so  in  an  improving  economy. 
As  the  committee  report  points  out, 
unemployment  is  declining.  The  most 
recent  figure  is  7.5  percent,  the  lowest 
level  in  3  years. 

This  drop  in  unemployment,  and  the 
opportunity  for  nonmilitary  jol)s 
which  it  represents,  has  already  been 
reflected  in  visits  to  military  recruit- 
ers. As  General  Wickham  noted,  the 
number  of  those  taking  the  entrance 
test  dropped  by  22  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1984.  General 
Thurman  noted  that  contracts  were 
also  down  by  20  percent  from  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  best  way  to  address  this  prob- 
lem, said  General  Thurman,  is  with 
new  GI  bill  legislation.  In  its  1983  re- 
cruit survey,  the  Army  Research  Insti- 
tute found  that  over  32  percent  of  cat- 
egory I  and  II  enlistees  placed  college 
money  as  the  most  important  reason 
for  enlisting.  Over  23  percent  of  the 
people  in  those  categories  said  they 
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would  not  have  enlisted  without 
money  for  college. 

"Clearly,  these  individuals  are  influ- 
enced by  education  benefits  more  than 
by  iMjnuses."  General  Thurman  told 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunittee. 
"Clearly,  education  benefits  expand 
the  market  by  attracting  bright  young 
men  and  women  intent  on  a  college 
education." 

If  pay  is  to  be  capped  and  recruit 
pay  frozen  at  a  time  of  improving  job 
opportunities  for  top-quality  young 
people,  we  need  a  new  educational  in- 
centive to  attract  them  to  military 
service.  We  have  seen  what  happens 
when  we  try  to  cut  comers  in  military 
compensation.  With  a  diminishing 
manpower  pool  over  the  next  several 
years,  the  risks  of  seeking  savings  in 
the  manpower  accovmt  only  grow. 

As  our  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  wrote  in  a  recent  article: 

Every  year.  Congress  is  faced  with  the 
continuing  battle  to  make  ends  meet.  Unfor- 
tunately, most  of  the  proposed  solutions 
would  have  their  greatest  impact  on  the 
worst  possible  area— people.  In  today's  all- 
volunteer  military,  the  most  sottering 
thought  is.  what  would  happen  to  the  qual- 
ity and  character  of  the  military  if  these 
benefits  are  reduced  or  eliminated? 

Studies  have  provided  some  answers, 
and  they  are,  as  Senator  Goldwater 
suggested,  sobering.  The  Army  Re- 
search Institute  concluded: 

If  the  jobless  rate  declines  as  fast  as  the 
administration  projects,  without  corre- 
sponding increases  in  military  pay  or  educa- 
tion incentives,  the  Army  could  miss  its  re- 
cruiting goal  for  male  high  school  graduates 
by  34.000  (or  almost  35  percent)  by  fiscal 
year  1986.  .  .  . "  The  Institute  predicted 
problems  ahead  for  the  services  in  attract- 
ing sufficient  numbers  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates once  the  nation's  economy  turns 
around. 

The  Army  Recruiting  Command 
conducted  a  study  which  concluded 
that  there  is  a  direct  link  between  a 
tank  commander's  mental  aptitude— as 
measured  on  the  Armed  Forces  qualifi- 
cation test— and  the  performance  of 
his  tank  crew  during  gunnery  and  sim- 
ulated combat  drills.  The  study  found 
an  82-pes'cent  degradation  in  perform- 
ance between  tank  platoons  command- 
ed by  those  in  mental  category  II  and 
those  in  mental  category  IV. 

We  can  talk  all  we  want  about 
having  more  Ml  tanks,  but  if  we  do 
not  have  the  kind  of  personnel  neces- 
sary to  keep  these  tanks  operating  at 
top  quality,  it  is  really  a  waste  of 
money. 

The  significance  of  this  is  plain.  The 
services  need  recruiting  tools  to  at- 
tract as  many  individuals  in  the  top 
mental  categories  as  they  can.  Educa- 
tional incentives  for  service  would 
strengthen  their  ability  to  attract 
these  top  quality  individuals. 

The  result  will  be  a  better  force. 
Moreover,  costs  will  be  reduced 
through  lower  attrition  rates  and  im- 
proved trainability,  unit  performance 


will  be  enhanced,  discipline  problems 
will  be  reduced,  and  readiness  will  be 
improved. 

And  this  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out undue  cost,  in  my  judgment.  The 
GI  bill  proposal  we  are  proposing  and 
will  offer  as  a  substitute  later  is  tai- 
lored so  that  it  can  be  targeted  to  at- 
tract and  retain  individuals  in  critical 
skill  positions.  A  basic  benefit  is  pro- 
vided with  the  services  having  discre- 
tionary authority  to  supplement  the 
benefit  as  they  deem  necessary.  A  con- 
tributory transferability  provision  will 
be  helpful  in  retaining  top  quality 
career  enlisted  personnel.  A  reduced 
benefit  is  provided  for  those  in  our  Re- 
serve Forces.  And  an  educational  leave 
of  absence  provision  would  allow 
career  personnel  to  use  their  benefits 
full-time  without  having  to  interrupt 
or  abandon  their  military  careers. 

Our  GI  bill  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration but  paid  for  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  program  would 
begin  on  September  30,  1985,  though 
the  President  could  seek  deferral  an- 
nually for  no  more  than  2  years.  In 
other  words,  it  would  take  effect  no 
later  than  the  fall  of  1987  when  re- 
cruiting problems  are  almost  certain 
to  exist. 

So  if  we  sit  idly  by,  allowing  military 
pay  to  slip  further  behind  comparabil- 
ity, while  at  the  same  time  refusing  to 
give  recruiters  the  tool  they  most 
want,  a  new  GI  bill,  then  we  must  be 
prepared  to  shoulder  a  good  portion  of 
the  blame  if  recruiting  goals  are  not 
met  in  the  coming  years. 

What  we  have.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
situation  in  which  history  is  once 
again  repeating  itself.  We  are  making 
the  same  mistakes  that  we  made  10 
years  ago,  making  the  same  cuts,  cap- 
ping the  pay  the  same  way  we  did. 
talking  about  a  GI  bill  in  the  future, 
not  now,  ignoring  the  advice  of  our 
professional  military.  And,  so,  when 
our  generals  come  before  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  and  say,  "We 
need  the  GI  bill."  we  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  that.  We  tend  to  forget— and  cer- 
tainly this  is  not  meant  in  a  partisan 
sense;  we  want  a  bipartisan  approach 
to  this— but  we  tend  to  forget  a  pledge 
made  by  our  own  President. 

President  Reagan  said  he  was  com- 
mitted to  a  GI  bill;  4  years  later,  no  GI 
bill,  no  endorsement  of  a  GI  bill.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  said  he  was  com- 
mitted to  a  GI  bill.  Four  years  later, 
no  GI  bill.  And  so  the  pattern,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  quite  clear.  What  we  are 
doing  is  deferring  and  deferring,  and 
we  are  going  to  invite  a  disaster.  And 
the  same  people  will  then  turn  around, 
as  they  did  in  the  seventies,  and  say, 
"We  have  to  go  back  to  a  draft  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  way  we  can  get 
people  into  the  military." 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventies.  The 
dnunbeat  was  on:  Look  at  the  poor 


quality,  look  at  these  mental  category 
IV's.  Admiral  Hayward  said,  'We  have 
a  hemorrhage  in  our  services  today; 
the  Navy  can't  hold  all  these  people." 
Let  us  go  back  to  a  draft  and  get  all 
these  new  18-  and  19-year-olds. 

That  is  the  choice  we  are  preparing 
for  ourselves  unless  we  take  the  kind 
of  corrective  action  that  is  necessary. 
What  we  are  doing  in  this  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  is  the  same  thing  we 
did  10  years  ago,  putting  the  pay  caps 
on,  talking  about  the  GI  bill  as  if  it  is 
something  that  can  be  invoked  at 
some  future  time  when  our  military 
personnel  situation  is  in  deep  trouble. 

Before  closing.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  once  again  quote  Gener- 
al Thurman's  testimony: 

The  decision  to  end  the  Vietnam  era  GI 
Bill  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by  President 
Ford  on  7  May  1975.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Training  of  the  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  met  on  29  July  1975  to  hear 
draft  legislation  on  the  termination.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  did  not  appear  before  the 
committee.  However,  the  concerns  that  we 
are  raising  today  were  expressed  then  by 
the  Non-Commissioned  Officers  Association: 

.  .  if  the  eligibility  period  is  shortened  for 
those  who  are  now  serving  on  active  duty, 
many  experienced  and  highly  skilled  young 
officers,  and  non-commissioned  officers  and 
petty  officers  will  cut  their  military  careers 
short  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  VA  edu- 
cation benefits."  The  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion made  a  similar  statement. 

Again,  a  page.  Mr.  President,  out  of 
the  past.  Exact  testimony  given  in 
July  1975  by  the  Non-Commissioned 
Officers  Association  predicted  what  in 
fact  took  place— quality  personnel 
started  to  leave.  We  had  trouble  at- 
tracting qualified  individuals,  men  and 
women,  into  the  service.  And  so  here 
we  are  today,  about  to  take  action  on 
an  amendment  which,  while  well-in- 
tentioned, will  do  very  little  to  correct 
the  cloud  that  is  looming  on  the  hori- 
zon. 

Let  me  read  further  from  General 
Thurman's  testimony.  He  said: 

Table  1  illustrates  how  the  Army  fared  in 
meeting  its  accession  and  delayed-entry  pro- 
gram objectives  in  the  years  following  ter- 
mination of  the  GI  Bill  and  before  the 
Army  College  Fund  took  effect.  Between 
1977  and  1979,  the  Army  failed  to  meet  its 
recruiting  objective.  In  1979  we  recruited 
only  89.3%  of  the  quantity  of  soldiers  we 
needed.  In  addition,  the  quality  of  the  en- 
listee declined  with  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  dropping  to  54.3%  in  1980. 
At  the  same  time  the  percent  of  test  catego- 
ry IV.  the  lowest  category  accepted  into  the 
Army  was  52%  of  our  non-prior  service  ac- 
cessions. 

In  response  to  Senator  MATStmACA: 

Do  you  attribute  the  steep  decline  in  qual- 
ity accessions  after  1976  primarily  to  the 
termination  of  the  GI  Bill  at  the  end  of  that 
year? 

We  have  a  clear,  unequivocal  answer: 

Yes.  I  do.  However,  other  factors  also  af- 
fected our  decline  in  quality  accessions  such 
as  the  erosion  of  pay  comparability. 
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By  the  way.  we  are  also  involved  in 
an  erosion  of  pay  comparability  here 
today. 

These  factors  are  just  slower  actinK  but 
equally  important.  Termination  of  the  Viet 
nam  era  bill  was  a  precipitous  event.  The 
sudden  increase  m  enlistments  of  5800  High 
School  Diploma  Graduates  Category  I  IIIA 
in  December  1976  (2  2  time  the  previous  De 
cembers  enli-stmenls  and  3.9  times  what  the 
next  Decembers  would  bring >  ju.st  b«-forp 
the  bill  expired  and  the  decline  afterward 
shows  how  attuned  high  quality  American 
youth  was  and  continues  to  be  to  education 
incentives. 

Let  me  read  again  from  Senator 
Matsunaga's  question: 

Besides  quality  recruiting,  how  el.se  wa-s 
the  Army  affected  by  the  termination  of  the 
GI  Blip  Did  attrition  increase'  If  so,  did  the 
Army  experience  other  costs  associated  with 
lower-quali'y  recruits  and  attrition' 

Let  me  read  General  Thurman's 
answer: 
Attrition  and  costs  did  increase. 
Lower  mental  category  .soldiers  and  non 
high  school  graduates  do  atlrit  at  a  higher 
rate  than  their  higher  quality  rolh-agues. 
For  example.  46<"  of  the  three  year  male 
non-high  .school  graduates  acces-sed  in  1979 
did  not  complete  their  enlistment  Only  24': 
of  the  graduates  in  the  .same  cohort  failed 
to  complete  their  enlistment  They  must  be 
replaced  as  they  drop  out  before  completing 
their  terms  of  service.  This  adds  to  the 
demand  for  even  higher  recruiting  mis.sions. 
In  addition,  lower  quality  soldiers  require 
more  training  to  become  proficient  This 
drives  up  training  as  well  as  recruiting  rosts 
to  compensate  for  the  larger  mi.ssion. 

Thus,  following  loss  of  the  Gl  Bill  we  were 
having  to  access  more  lower  quality  soldiers 
with  the  ensuing  replacement  and  training 
costs. 

In  my  judgment,  loss  of  the  Gl  Bill  sig 
naled  to  the  .soldiers  a  lack  of  .support  and 
recognition  of  their  service  It  marked  a 
turning  point  in  support  for  education  bent- 
fits,  pay  comparability  and  recruiting  re 
sources  in  general.  The  upshot  was  a  steady 
decline  in  manning  and  force  readiness  m 
the  active  Army.  National  Guard,  and  I'S 
Army  Reserve.  This  decline  eontir.iud 
through  1980.  At  that  time  the  ineffective 
Veterans  Educational  A,ssjstance  Plan 
iVEAP)  was  augmented  by  the  kicker  and 
then  became  the  Arrny  College  Fund.  The 
Selective  Reserve  Imenlive  Program  was  m 
place  to  support  the  Reserve  Components 
The  Army,  incli'ding  the  Reserve  Compo 
nents.  turned  around  at  :hat  time. 

Senator  Matsunaca.  In  retrospect,  do  you 
believe  it  was  a  wise  decision  lo  terminaie 
the  GI  Bill  in  1976' 

General  Thurman.  In  my  pirsonal  opin 
ion,  no  sir.  I  do  not 

I  can  go  on.  and  I  believe  I  will  go  on 
later  during  the  course  of  today,  recit- 
ing General  Thurmond's  testimony.  I 
think  we  have  to  repeat  over  and  over 
again  the  considered  judgment  of  our 
highest  military  personnel.  I  thinlt  we 
ought  to  recall  the  words  of  President 
Reagan,  our  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
pledge  he  made  during  his  1980  cam- 
paign, the  pledge  that  our  Secretary 
of  Defense  made  in  the  initial  year 
that  he  served  in  that  capacity,  be- 
cause I  think  the  consequences  of  fail- 
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ing  to  have  them  measure  up  to  their 
campaign  pledges  are  so  important. 

Before  closing.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress two  other  criticisms:  that  the  GI 
bill  is  too  costly  and  that  it  should  be 
provided  only  n  time  of  war.  I  have 
heard  that  year  after  year.  Senator 
Goldwater.  in  the  article  I  referred  to 
earlier,  did  an  <  xcellent  job  of  refuting 
the  first  argum.^nt: 

Yes,  I  he  G  I.  till  cost  the  United  Stales 
Government  several  billion  dollars.  But  that 
bill  enabled  milluns  of  men  and  women  to 
go  on  to  obtain  ll  eir  advanced  education  de 
grees.  They  became  the  engineers,  scien- 
tists, doctors,  educators  and  other  profes- 
sionals which  mail-  our  country  the  envy  of 
the  world  for  three  decades. 

General  Thtirman  also  effectively 
countered  this  argument.  He  noted 
that  the  historical  GI  bill  use  is  42.5 
percent  of  el  nihility.  Furthermore, 
the  majority  of  an  enlistment  bonus  is 
paid  on  successful  completion  of  train- 
ing, before  a  soldier  has  completed  his 
or  her  term  of  service.  Education  bene- 
fits are  paid  beginning  3  years  in  the 
future,  usually  over  a  period  of  2  to  4 
years. 

The  soldier  perceives  the  benefit  at 
full  value,  or  discounted  by  personal 
discount  rates.  General  Thurman  said. 
However,  the  Government  does  not 
pay  out  at  full  value:  23  percent  of  the 
soldiers  attril  before  eligibility  is  es- 
tablished: at  tl-al  point.  30  percent  re- 
enlist:  a  further  group  chooses  not  to 
participate. 
To  q  lote  General  Thurman: 
The  .-.uings  thai  would  accrm-  if  a  GI  bill 
IS  rein.-ialed  would  be  in  two  area.s  P'irst. 
smart  -oldiers  require  less  training  time  Id 
master  the  skill-;  they  will  need.  Second, 
smart  high  .school  graduates  complete  their 
terms  of  service  at  a  higher  r.tte  than  do 
non  graduates.  In  summary,  wi'  have  looked 
into  the  minds  of  the  young  men  and 
women  of  Amer  ca  and  see  what  interests 
them  in  military  service  Benefits  for  a  col- 
lege education  are  clearly  mos!  important 
among  the  higher  .scoring  peopk 

To  the  second  argument,  that  GI  bill 
benefits  should  go  only  to  '.hose  who 
have  served  in  wartime,  and  not  to 
those  .serving  in  today's  peacetime  en- 
virons. I  can  only  take  the  strongest 
exception.  Many  who  .serv.'d  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  conflicts  did  .so  ht  re  in  the 
United  Stales  or  in  other  places  well 
out  of  harms  way. 

The  young  men  who  gave  iheir  lives 
in  Grenada.  Lebanon,  and  Iran  and 
the  brave  young  men  and  women  who 
served  with  them  v^ould.  I  suspect, 
take  issue  will,  those  v\ho  say  that  sol- 
diers, .sailors,  and  airmen  serving  in 
peacetime  shculd  not  be  entitled  to 
this  kind  of  benefit.  Are  they  any  less 
worthy  than  tho.se  who  spent  2  years 
on  stateside  duty  during  an  earlier 
conflict ■*  For  anyone  to  suggest  that 
those  people  serving  in  the  forces 
today  are  not  entitled  to  GI  bill  bene- 
fita.  I  think,  is  a  great  discredit  to 
those  young  rren  and  women. 


I  believe  that  the  proposal  offered 
by  Senator  Cranston.  Senator  Arm- 
strong, Senator  Matsunaga,  Senator 
Hollings,  and  me.  as  well  as  others,  is 
a  reasonable  and  balanced  one.  It  is 
one  which  will  provide  great  benefits 
to  the  individual,  the  service,  and  the 
Nation. 

The  GI  bill  is  a  time-tested  program. 
It  deserves  all  of  our  support.  The 
Senate  will.  I  hope,  give  its  approval  to 
this  proposal  so  that  those  who  serve 
can  again  receive  this  important  edu- 
cational benefit  in  exchange  for  their 
service  to  their  country. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  Mr.  President, 
unfortunately,  because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  parliamentary  situation 
now  exists  it  will  be  necessary  to  vote 
down  the  amendment  that  is  now 
pending,  as  well  as  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  But 
we  are  prepared  to  discuss  this  at 
length  this  afternoon,  if  necessary,  to 
dLscuss  it  into  the  evening,  and  per- 
haps during  the  course  of  the  day  to- 
morrow. We  intend  to  see  to  it,  to  the 
besl  of  our  ability,  that  we  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  a  GI  bill  and  not  on 
an  amendment  that  would  deal  with  a 
propo.sed  modified  VEAP  program- 
one  thai  would  fail  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  fundamental  reform  that  is  neces- 
sary by  rein-stituling  the  GI  bill. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  re- 
spond briefly  to  the  di.slinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Some  of  the  matters  he  brings  up 
have  occurred  in  this  administration, 
and  I  agree  with  his  criticisms  in  tho.sc 
areas. 

This  amendment  was  not  submitted 
iis  a  modif :ed  VEAP  program  in  any 
way.  It  is  a  program  that  would  stand 
on  its  o\\n. 

I  suppo.se  that  my  strongest  area  of 
contention  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  would  be  that  he  places  the  GI 
bill  in  the  forefront  as  beinii  practical- 
ly the  only  reason  why  we  are  not  get- 
ting more  intelligent  soldiers.  I  dis- 
ngree  with  that  as  a  basic  premise. 

A  number  of  things  occurred  in  the 
past  that  were  societal,  that  were  eco- 
nomic, thai  tended  to  make  some  of 
our  best  young  people  look  elsewhere 
for  their  livelihood,  and  they  were  en- 
iiced  into  the  military  only  when 
tilings  become  lough  economically  in 
the  country  and  then  we  started  to 
^•■l  higher  quality  recruit.  Not  that 
they  are  not  all  good  and  patriotic 
young  people:  but  with  respect  to  the 
ones  with  the  higher  education  level, 
the  precentage  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates, and  so  forth,  the  numbers 
coming  into  the  military  were  definite- 
ly affected  by  economic  conditions, 
the  ability  to  get  jobs  on  the  outside, 
and  so  forth.  So  it  was  a  wholly  differ- 
ent situation. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  up 
against  with  the  present  situation  is 


that  we  do  have  economic  problems  in 
the  country.  We  are  running  debts  and 
budget  deficits  beyond  any  conception 
of  just  a  few  years  ago,  beyond  any 
possible  acceptability  into  the  long- 
term  future.  We  cannot  go  on  seeing 
$200-billion-a-year  deficits,  and  going 
up.  It  is  already  beginning  to  alter 
trade  patterns.  The  distorted  value  of 
the  dollar  being  what  it  is,  we  are  sell- 
ing less  agricultual  products  overseas. 
One  out  of  six  American  jobs  depends 
on  export  of  the  product  they  manu- 
facture, and  those  sales  are  going 
down.  We  are  trying  to  match  up  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  military  and  our 
defense  requirements  against  require- 
ments for  getting  our  budget  under 
control. 

The  figures  put  out  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  regarding  the 
cost  of  the  GI  bill,  as  the  Senator 
from  Maine  discussed,  go  up  in  rather 
staggering  proportions,  to  add  to  that 
deficit  and,  eventually,  that  national 
debt.  The  first  year,  according  to  the 
CBO  estimates,  it  is  $7  million;  the 
second  year.  $261  million:  the  third 
year,  $341  million;  and  by  the  10th 
year  it  is  $775  million  a  year— three- 
quarters  of  $1  billion. 

Having  spent  some  23  years  in  the 
military,  no  one  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
more  symipathetic  to  the  military  than 
I  am.  At  the  same  time,  I  also  observe 
what  is  going  on  with  our  economy 
and  am  concerned  that  we  not  do 
things  that  would  add  to  the  national 
debt. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  I  cannot  do 
so.  We  have  tried  to  take  a  less  expen- 
sive bill— as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 
cost  between  one-fourth  and  one-third 
as  much— limit  it,  and  say  that  this  is 
what  we  need  and  will  provide  for  the 
defense  needs  of  this  country,  while  at 
the  same  time  being  very  responsible 
so  far  as  the  economy  of  the  country  is 
concerned. 

So  it  is  a  compromise.  I  admit  that, 
going  in.  But  it  tries  to  be  very  realis- 
tic about  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  budgetwlse  now  and  to 
address  the  need  for  high  quality  re- 
cruits in  the  military  at  the  same  time. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  proposal 
would  require  that  each  person  going 
in  under  this  amendment  would  have 
his  or  her  active  duty  pay  reduced  by 
about  $290  a  month.  In  other  words,  it 
is  basically  a  contribution  that  new 
soldier  is  making.  But,  In  return,  at 
the  end  of  his  2-year  military  require- 
ment, he  would  get  back  three  times 
that  amount. 

In  other  words,  for  each  approxi- 
mately $6,000  a  year  that  he  gave  up 
in  pay.  that  he  forfeited  in  pay.  he 
would  get  back,  eventually,  three 
times  that  amount.  It  would  be  about 
$18,000  then.  But  we  take  that  amount 
over  a  2-year  period  and  spread  it  out 
over  36  months— in  other  words,  4 
years  of  academic  work— and  it  comes 


out  to  $500  a  month  they  could  be 
given  over  a  4-year  period. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  return  for  a 
young  person  who  is  willing  to  say: 
"OK,  I  believe  in  this  country  and  I 
feel  my  responsibilities  to  this  coun- 
try, r  am  willing  to  go  in  and  serve  2 
years,  and  that  is  my  duty  to  do  so." 

Now  in  return  for  that  and  in  return 
for  giving  up  some  of  that  pay.  our 
Nation  then  says:  "We  express  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  you  in  education  and 
in  thanks  for  giving  this  military  duty. 
We  then  will  see  to  it  that  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  4-year  college 
education." 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  preeminently 
fair  in  both  directions,  and  it  is  not  a 
program  at  the  same  time  that  is 
going  to  add  lo  breaking  the  bank.  It 
is  not  a  program  that  will  add  three- 
quarters  of  $1  billion  a  year  eventually 
that  would  go  on  into  the  indefinite 
future.  It  is  targeted  to  the  needs  of 
the  Army,  targeted  to  the  needs  of  the 
Armed  Services,  and  yet  is  fiscally  as 
responsible  as  anything  that  has  come 
up  in  this  line.  I  believe. 

And  that  is  the  reason  I  submit  this 
and  ask  for  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues with  regard  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  we  have  been  dealing  with 
the  GI  bill  for  some  time.  Senator 
Cranston.  Senator  Ari«strong,  and 
Senator  Cohen  have  a  proposal  which 
I  have  not  agreed  with,  and  so  I  pre- 
sented my  own  particular  alternative 
to  that,  and  that  alternative  was  an 
amendment  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress at  such  time  as  he  determines 
that  there  are  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion problems  in  the  Armed  Forces 
that  are  contrary  to  the  national  in- 
terest but  in  no  event  later  than  July 
1,  1987,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
those  problems  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  new  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram in  addressing  them. 

It  provided  a  legislative  solution.  If 
the  President  were  to  do  that  and  if 
we  were  to  have  a  legislative  solution. 
the  President  would  be  required  to 
submit  appropriate  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

There  was  a  process  in  my  proposal 
to  have  an  expedited  consideration  in 
Congress,  essentially  no  more  than  45 
days  to  be  permitted  for  committee 
recommendations  and  then  an  addi- 
tional 30  days  for  conference  action. 
Anyway,  there  was  a  timetable  for  it. 

My  thought  has  been  from  the  origi- 
nation of  this  issue  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  we  were  branching  out 
into  a  peacetime  GI  bill. 

The  GI  bill,  of  which  I  was  a  recipi- 
ent and  beneficiary,  enabled  me  to 
obtain  a  degree  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  and  go  to  law  school;  it  was 
a  marvelous  project,  but  it  was  an  act 
of  gratitude  for  those  who  served.  It 


was  never  intended  to  be  an  induce- 
ment or  a  recruitment  tool,  and  that  is 
what  we  have  here.  And  that  is  why  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  the 
original  proposal  of  Senator  Arm- 
strong. 

The  reason  I  opposed  that  and  still 
do  oppose  it  is  that  here  we  have  a 
new  nonconlributory  GI  bill.  We  never 
had  that  before.  It  is  too  costly  at  a 
time  of  extraordinary  deficits  that  we 
have  talked  about  and  will  continue  to 
talk  about  here. 

I  think  there  is  no  need  at  this  time 
to  assist  recruitment  and  retention, 
which  is  the  highest  quality  in  our  his- 
tory of  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  The 
VEAP  program  and  the  VEAP  with 
kickers  program  has  been  very  effec- 
tive but  has  had  a  slow  start. 

The  Armstrong  proposal  had  new- 
entitlement  for  eveyone  in  the  mili- 
tary, all  services  and  all  skills.  There 
was  no  targeting  at  all.  which  is  one  of 
the  proposals  here  of  Senator  Glenn. 
a  targeting  proposal. 

And  the  Armstrong  proposal  did  not 
intrigue  me  because  we  had  these  tre- 
mendous manpower  costs  which  are  al- 
ready high,  and  in  a  period  of  peace 
and  all-volunteer  what  then  extra  do 
you  do  for  the  GI  if  we  ever.  God 
forbid  got  into  conflict  again?  When 
you  put  all  the  embellishments  on  the 
bill  or  on  a  GI  bill,  what  do  you  do 
then  when,  as  I  say,  in  tragedy  we 
might  be  involved  in  another  conflict? 
There  is  not  much  place  to  go. 

And  then  a  future  effective  date  as 
proposed  in  the  Armstrong  proposal 
seemed  to  me  an  extraordinary  lapse 
because  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  an- 
ticipate future  needs.  I  think  that  was 
an  effort  at  poor  planning  and  poor 
fiscal  management. 

All  of  these  things  I  share  with  you, 
Mr.  President,  have  been  shared  with 
the  sponsors,  with  Senator  Arm- 
strong, with  Senator  Cohen,  and  with 
Senator  Cranston. 

And.  yes.  as  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans" Affairs  Committee.  I  can  assure 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  I  know  the 
impact  of  throwing  the  words  'GI 
bill"  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
You  kind  of  want  to  hunker  down 
behind  the  doors  because  it  will  pass 
and  all  of  us  have  been  deeply  affected 
by  it.  those  of  us  who  have  benefited 
by  it  and  know  that  it  is  a  marvelous 
thing,  and  you  have  an  emotional  re- 
sponse to  it;  but  if  we  can  somehow 
drain  the  emotion  away  from  it  and 
say,  "What  are  we  really  doing  to  rec- 
ognize the  peacetime  GI  bill  when  we 
have  never  had  better  recruitment  or 
better  quality  in  the  volunteer  serv- 
ice?" 

That  is  the  issue,  and  I  have  listened 
to  Senator  Cohen's  remarks.  I  dis- 
agree slightly  with  my  good  colleague 
form  Maine  with  regard  to  the  sum- 
mary of  the  conunittee  hearings  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Defense  wit- 
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nesses  as  well  as  the  CBO,  which  had 
studies  the  issue  rather  exhaustively, 
both  firmly  opposed  the  new  GI  bill.  I 
think  one  of  the  things  that  causes 
the  DOD  and  the  VA  to  get  into  cross 
purposes  here  is.  the  VA  knows,  and  I 
think  every  veterans  should  know, 
that  when  you  get  a  new  GI  bill,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  not  going  to 
pay  for  it.  It  may  look  like  that  for'  a 
while,  but  when  you  are  all  finished, 
the  VA  is  going  to  pay  for  it  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  administer  the 
GI  bill,  and  when  the  VA  pays  for  it. 
that  is  going  to  deduct  from  present 
benefits  in  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion, and  there  is  not  much  question  in 
my  mind  about  that.  It  may  look  like 
EKDD  for  a  while,  but  it  will  not  stay  in 
DOD's  pocketbook  very  long  because 
the  whole  system  is  run  by  the  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

So  I  think  it  is  not  helpful  to  polar- 
ize our  mutual  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  Nation's  veterans,  and.  boy.  do  I 
get  into  that  as  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  We  are  all 
here  together,  certainly  not  in  a  parti- 
san way.  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Senator  Glenn  has  always  been  very 
thoughtful,  and  I  have  watched  him 
with  some  admiration  and  awe  in  my  5 
years  here  of  how  thoughtful  he  is. 
and  Senator  Cohen,  and  Senator 
Tower,  all  of  them  deeply  involved, 
and.  of  course.  Senator  Cranston  who 
has  followed  the  issue  so  ably. 

So  I  just  find  it  uncomfortable  to 
oppose  a  new  GI  bill,  and  I  do  not 
know  why.  as  I  Say,  I  get  these  re- 
markable issues  like  immigration,  nu- 
clear regulation,  agent  orange,  and 
other  assorted  relics  of  Americas 
great  heap  of  legislation  and  wander 
into  the  fray,  but  I  guess  I  do  not 
mind  that.  I  have  constituents.  I  guess, 
who  are  very  patient  with  me. 

But  I  think  being  responsible  can 
sometimes  be  a  rather  lonely  bit  of  ac- 
tivity. I  do  not  feel  any  lonely  need  in 
here.  I  do  enjoy  the  company  of  my 
colleagues.  But  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  to  a  noncontributory  GI 
bill  in  a  time  of  peace  and  an  all-time 
high  in  quality  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion. It  just  does  not  seem  appropriate 
nor  responsible  nor  right  at  this  time. 

And  that  does  in  no  way  mean  that  I 
oppose  all  educational  initiatives  for 
veterans  and.  as  I  have  said.  I  will 
probably  hear  some  retorts  to  that 
effect. 

But  the  amendment,  as  presented  by 
Senator  Glenn,  is  a  good-faith  effort, 
a  perfecting  amendment  by  Senator 
Tower,  a  good-faith  effort,  but  Sena- 
tor Armstrong  is  not  here,  he  is  not 
present,  and  I  oppose  what  he  is  doing. 
but  in  a  sense  of  fairness.  I  think  he 
should  be  here  to  present  his  position. 
even  though  I  am  certain  that  Senator 
CoHzif  has  done  beautifully  in  that 
and  Senator  Cranston  will  embellish 
that  and  speak  more  on  it. 


So  that  is  my  position  at  this  time.  I 
will  be  continuing  my  efforts  to  assure 
that  we  do  not  get  into  a  heavy  ticket 
item,  noncontributory  GI  bill.  I  think 
that  is  a  mistake  in  these  times. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  it  is  not  true  that  when 
the  amendment  that  Senators  Arm- 
strong. Cohen.  Rollings.  Matsunaga. 
and  I  will  be  offering  shortly  was  of- 
fered in  substantially  the  same  form, 
although  with  one  difference.  1  year 
ago.  the  distinguished  chairman  ob- 
jected to  our  considering  it  on  the 
floor  t)ecause  we  had  not  had  hearings 
on  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  is  correct  in 
his  review.  It  was  a  procedural  motion 
to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  Arm- 
strong-Cranston proposal  and  that 
carried  by  6  or  10  votes,  if  I  recall.  So  I 
was  indeed  involved  in  an  effort  to  put 
aside  the  Armstrong-Cranston-Cohen 
GI  bill.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Part  of  your  rea- 
sons for  objecting  to  the  consideration 
at  that  time,  as  I  recall,  were  that  we 
had  not  had  hearings  on  it  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  And  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  did  have  hearings.  I  kept  that 
commitment  that  I  made  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Indeed,  you  did, 
and  that  was  very  much  appreciated. 

Have  there  been  hearings  on  the 
pending  Glenn  amendment  in  the 
committee? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  no  hearings  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  on  the 
Glenn  proposal.  There  have  been 
hearings  since  the  point  of  order  was 
upheld  on  tne  Cranston-Cohen- Arm- 
strong propo.sal.  plus  the  Simpson  pro- 
posal, and  we  did  hold  hearings  on 
that,  on  GI  bill  benefits  in  general. 
That  has  been  held  since  that  last 
vote,  in  line  with  my  commitment  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  believe  there 
have  been  extensive  hearings  in  the 
House  also  on  the  proposal  by  Mr. 
Montgomery  that  is  vary  similar  to 
the  legislation  that  Senators  Cohen. 
Armstrong.  Matsunaga,  Hollincs. 
and  I  have  introduced  while  there 
have  not  been  hearings  on  the  new 
proposal  by  Senator  Glenn. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  aware  ?s  to  whether  a  similar 
Glenn  propo.sal  has  received  any  hear- 
ings io  the  House,  but  it  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Comnittee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Has  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  the  Senate  had  an 
opportunity  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  details  of  the  Glenn  amend- 
ment? Is  he  familiar  with  all  of  its  im- 


plications, on  how  It  will  work  or  not 
work? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  and  I  prob- 
ably have  a  remarkable  grasp  of  the 
new  proposal  of  Senator  Glenn.  I 
would  join  with  him  in  talking  about  it 
further,  visiting  with  him.  It  is  some 
15  pages.  I  have  reviewed  it  now. 

I  understand  the  proposal  as  to  the 
more  cost-effective  approach,  which 
certainly  appeals  to  me.  the  targeting 
of  new  recuits.  service  in  the  critical 
skill  areas,  the  bartering  of  some  basic 
benefits,  the  contributory  part  of  it 
where  the  recruit  puts  some  of  his 
own  substance  into  the  issue  and  the 
4-year  pilot  program  of  the  Tower 
amendment.  I  think  I  grasp  what  is 
before  us  here  simply  because  we  have 
had  four  hearings  in  my  time  here  on 
the  GI  bill  in  some  form. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  and  always  enjoy 
working  with  him. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  (Mr.  Tower),  have 
there  been  any  hearings  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  this  proposal? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, there  have  not  been  hearings 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
this  matter,  which  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  felt  constrained  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  make  this  a  test  pro- 
gram. I  think  many  of  us  are  prepared 
to  experiment  with  it. 

The  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  and  I  have  joined  in 
my  committee  with  making  it  a  test 
program.  We  have  looked  into  the 
matter  of  the  GI  bill  quite  a  bit.  It  is 
our  view  that  it  is  not  cost-effective  at 
this  time. 

But  I  also  have  the  very  pragmatic 
view  that  .something  is  likely  to  pass 
and  I  want  to  minimize  the  budget 
impact.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  general 
comprehen.sive  GI  bill  is  warranted  at 
this  time  based  on  the  testimony  that 
has  been  given  in  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  based  on  all  of  the 
staff  work  and  personal  work  the  vari- 
ous Senators  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  done.  This  whole  idea 
was  not  offered  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
not  the  committee  of  appropriate  ju- 
risdiction. I  believe  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  is. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  believe  that  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  we  are  pretty  fa- 
miliar with  what  the  thrust  of  it  is  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  merited  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  grave  ques- 
tions   about    the    workability    of    the 


pending  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Glenn  with  the  modification  to  it 
proposed  by  Senator  Tower.  Since  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
it  at  any  length,  at  this  time  I  am  not 
prepared  to  indicate  in  detail  why  I 
have  grave  reservations  about  its 
workability.  I  will  do  that  at  a  later 
stage  in  its  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  however. 
I  with  my  colleagues— Senators  Arm- 
strong. Cohen.  Rollings,  and  Matsd- 
naga,  as  well  as  Senators  Boschwitz, 
DeConcini,  Hart.  Kasten,  and  Kenne- 
dy—in  urging  the  Senate  to  approve 
our  legislation  to  establish  a  new. 
peacetime  GI  bill.  The  amendment 
would  establish  two  new  programs  of 
educational  assistance  designed  to 
assist  the  Armed  Forces  in  recruiting 
and  retaining  highly  qualified  men 
and  women.  The  pending  amendment 
is  a  weak  substitute  for  our  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  will 
incorporate  and  blend  together  major 
features  of  a  measure  I  introduced 
along  with  Senators  DeConcini  and 
Hart  on  January  8.  1983— S.  8.  the 
proposed  All-Volunteer  Force  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act— and  a  measure 
introduced  by  Senators  Armstrong, 
Cohen,  Rollings.  Matsunaga,  An- 
drews, Garn,  iNotnrE,  and  Tsongas  on 
March  7,  1983.  S.  691.  the  proposed 
Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Act 
of  1983.  These  bills  were  blended  to- 
gether in  S.  1747,  which  we  all  joined 
in  introducing  a  year  ago. 

I  have  long  believed  very  strongly 
that  educational  incentives,  if  properly 
designed  and  implemented,  can  aid  sig- 
nificantly in  helping  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  Edu- 
cational l)enefits— as  part  of  a  military 
compensation  system  made  up  of  both 
pay  and  benefits— have  a  special,  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  increasing  the 
numbers  and  quality  of  men  and 
women  we  are  able  to  attract  to  and 
keep  in  the  Armed  Services.  In  this 
connection,  I  first  introduced  in  De- 
ceml)er  1980  a  measure  designed  to  es- 
tablish such  a  program  of  benefits. 
That  was  S.  3263.  the  proposed  "All- 
Volunteer  Force  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1980."  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress. I  reintroduced  modified  versions 
of  that  legislation  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress as  S.  417  on  February  5,  1981. 
and  as  S.  8  in  this  Congress. 

The  major  impetus  for  enactment  of 
A  GI  bill-type  program  has  derived  in 
large  part  from  concerns  about  the  in- 
ability of  the  Armed  Forces  to  recruit 
and  retain  qualified  individuals. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  S.  417  in 
early  1981,  recruitment  and  retention 
shortfalls  in  the  Armed  Forces  were 
reaching  emergency  proportions.  The 
four  service  branches  had  each  failed 
to  reach  their  recruitment  goals,  and 
retention  rates  were  very  low.  The  cal- 
iber of  new  recruits  was  also  a  major 
concern. 


However,  the  situation  has  changed 
dramatically  since  then— indeed,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Weinberger  an- 
nounced in  December  1982  that,  in 
terms  of  both  recruiting  and  retention, 
fiscal  year  1982  was  "one  of  the  best 
years  since  the  beginning  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  was  better  than  most 
years  under  conscription,  and  even 
surpassed  the  excellent  results"  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  1983. 

Thus,  in  my  opinion,  implementa- 
tion right  now  of  a  peace-time  GI  bill- 
type  program  is  not  justifiable,  and 
that  is  not  what  we  will  be  proposing. 

What  we  must  bear  in  mind,  Mr. 
President,  is  large  problems  waiting 
down  the  road  that  may  undermine 
the  current  recruitment  and  retention 
success.  The  pool  of  eligible  young 
men  is  projected  to  decline  significant- 
ly over  the  next  decade.  By  1987,  the 
size  of  the  enlistment  age  youth  popu- 
lation is  expected  to  decline  by  15  per- 
cent or  almost  1.3  million.  Based  on 
the  lower  birth  rates  of  1965  through 
1980.  the  size  of  the  pool  of  potential 
eligibles  is  not  expected  to  increase  for 
some  time. 

Competition  among  the  military,  col- 
leges, and  industry  for  increasingly 
smaller  numbers  of  qualified  and  tal- 
ented young  men  and  women  will 
intensify.  Moreover  a  significant  up- 
swing in  the  economy  could  substan- 
tially reduce  the  attractiveness  of  mili- 
tary service  as  well  as  encourage  more 
individuals  to  leave  the  military  rather 
than  re-up  v,fhen  they  complete  their 
hitches. 

To  address  these  foreboding  prob- 
lems, our  amendment  proposes  enact- 
ment today  of  a  peace-time  GI  bill 
educational  incentive  program  to  be 
effective  on  September  30,  1985,  with 
authority  for  the  President  to  post- 
pone implementation  for  2  additional 
years  if  he  feels  it  is  not  needed  in 
terms  of  recruitment  and  retention.  I 
believe  that  the  evidence  before  us 
now  indicates  quite  clearly  that  we 
will  need  this  program  by  then.  How- 
ever, in  the  event  that  the  President 
were  to  determine,  based  on  recruit- 
ment and  retention  experience,  that 
the  programs  to  be  established  by  the 
amendment  are  not  needed  before 
fiscal  1987,  the  President  would  be  au- 
thorized—after giving  90  days  notice 
to  the  Congress— to  make  such  a  deter- 
mination and  postpone  the  programs  a 
year  at  a  time  in  each  of  1985  and 
1986. 

This  fail-safe  effective  date  provi- 
sion—derived from  the  provisions  of 
my  bill,  S.  8— takes  into  account  the 
current  and  likely  future  recruitment 
and  retention  situations.  It  takes  into 
accoimt  concerns  about  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  a  GI  bill  at  this  time.  I  be- 
lieve it  strikes  the  appropriate  balance 
among  these  considerations. 

Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  promoting 
recruitment  and  retention  in  the  mili- 


tary would  be  served  by  our  amend- 
ment in  a  variety  of  ways.  First,  the 
availability  of  the  new  chapter  29. 
noncontributary  benefit  program  we 
will  propose  would  encourage  many 
new  enlistments.  Recruiters  would 
welcome  this  powerful  tool  to  encour- 
age young  men  and  women  to  enlist  in 
order  to  finance  their  education 
through  military  service. 

Second,  the  new  chapter  29  program 
we  propose  is  designed  to  give  major 
encouragement  to  entrants  into  mili- 
tary service  to  complete  their  initial 
terms  of  service.  As  has  so  often  been 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen)  moments  ago.  the  costs  to  the 
military  are  very  high  when  military 
personnel— especially  first-term  per- 
sonnel—fail to  complete  enlistments. 
Military  dropouts,  like  school  drop- 
outs, are  very  expensive  for  society. 
The  armed  services  must  make  a  large 
outlay  of  funds  to  train  and  pay  a  new 
recruit  but  realize  little  return  on  that 
investment  when  the  enlistee  fails  to 
complete  his  or  her  term  of  service. 

Third,  both  the  new  chapter  29  pro- 
gram and  the  new  chapter  30  contribu- 
tory program  of  transferable  benefits 
would  provide  major  incentives  for 
active  duty  personnel  to  remain  in  the 
military  longer.  Current  active-duty 
personnel  would  be  provided  with  a 
very  substantial  incentive  to  reenlist 
in  order  to  earn  the  benefits  which 
would  be  made  available  under  the 
new  programs.  Indeed,  the  provision 
for  a  discretionary  second  tier  of  sup- 
plemental benefits— a  provision  de- 
rived from  my  measure,  S.  8— would 
permit  the  service  branches  to  target 
these  benefits  on  particular  skill  areas 
where  there  are  retention  problems. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  be  given  authority  to  permit  the 
service  branches,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  selec- 
tively to  augment  benefit  levels 
through  the  use  of  a  kicker  that  could 
be  added  to  either  the  basic  tier  of 
benefits  or  the  second,  supplemental 
tier. 

This  kicker  authority  along  with  the 
discretionary  tier-2  supplemental  ben- 
efits would  provide  additional  flexibil- 
ity and  latitude  necessary  for  each  of 
the  services  to  target  on  specific  cate- 
gories of  skills  that  are  in  short  supply 
while  avoiding  wasteful  competition 
among  the  services.  Indeed,  providing 
flexibility  to  the  armed  services  is  one 
of  the  hallmarks  of  the  proposal  we 
will  be  offering. 

I  want  to  stress  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  delayed-effective-date  approach 
taken  in  our  legislation  enactment  of 
the  propo.sal  at  this  time  will  not  pre- 
clude the  Congress  from  exercising  its 
options  in  the  future.  We  would  have 
more  than  ample  time  to  consider  any 
adjustments    or    further    refinements 
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that  might  be  necessary  or  desirable. 
If  the  President  were  to  decide  that 
the  program  were  not  necessary  until 
fiscal  year  1987  or  fiscal  year  1988.  the 
90-day  advance  notification  require- 
ment would  preserve  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress  to  consider  the 
wisdom  of  the  President's  decision 
and.  if  it  were  to  disagree,  to  act  to 
modify  or  nullify  the  effects  of  the 
Presidents  postponing  action. 

By  enacting  our  proposal  at  this 
time,  we  would  be  providing  for  a  for- 
ward-looking approach  that  effectively 
addresses  the  very  real  pitfalls  likely 
to  face  our  armed  services  in  the 
future. 

Let  me  outline  the  provisions  of  our 
amendment. 

The  proposed  amendment  is,  with 
one  exception  relating  to  the  effective 
date  described  below,  identical  to  S. 
1747  which  was  introduced  on  August 
3.  1983.  by  Senators  Armstfong. 
Cohen.  Rollings.  Matsunaga,  and 
Cranston  and  which  is  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Bradley.  DAmato.  Decon- 
ciNi,  Dole.  Hart.  Hawkins.  Kasten. 
Kennedy.  Mitchell.  Boschwitz,  and 
Pressler.  The  amendment  would 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  two  new  programs  of  educa- 
tional assistance  designed  to  assist  the 
Armed  Forces  in  recruiting  and  retain- 
ing highly  qualified  men  and  women. 

S.  1747  incorporated  and  blended  to- 
gether major  features  of  S.  691— intro- 
duced by  Senators  Armstrong.  Cohen. 
Rollings,  and  Matsunaga  and  cospon- 
sored by  Senators  Andrews.  Bosch- 
witz. Garn.  Inouye,  Specter,  Trible. 
and  Tsongas,  and  S.  8— introduced  by 
Senator  Cranston  and  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Hart  and  DeConcini. 

I.  PEACETIME  VETERANS'  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Basic  eligibility.— Eligibility  for  the 
basic  educational  assistance  program 
would  be  earned  by  fulfillment  of  a 
contract  to  perform  military  service 
after  the  effective  date— September 
30,  1985,  which  the  President  could 
postpone  to  no  later  than  October  1, 
1987.  Generally  the  minimum  contract 
would  be  3  years  of  active-duty  service, 
or  2  years  of  active-duty  service  fol- 
lowed by  4  years  of  service  in  the  Re- 
serves. Additionally,  6  years  of  service 
in  the  Selected  Reserve,  or  any  combi- 
nation of  4  years  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve and  2  years  active  duty,  would 
also  establish  eligibility. 

Honorable  discharges  would  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  eligibility, 
except  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  with  a 
general  discharge  who  has  completed 
his  or  her  enlistment  or  other  period 
of  obligated  service  and  receives  a  fa- 
vorable adjudication  from  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

Eligibility  would  also  be  contingent 
upon  receipt  of  a  high  school  diploma. 
or  equivalency,  prior  to  the  completion 
of  active-duty  service. 


Officers  who  have  graduated  from 
one  of  the  service  academies  or  com- 
pleted a  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  program  would  not  be  eligible 
for  the  new  program. 

Benefits.  — Up  to  36  months  of  educa- 
tional assistance  benefits  at  $300  a 
month  could  be  earned  under  the  new 
program:  1  month  of  active-duty  serv- 
ice or  3  months  of  Selected  Reserve 
service  would  earn  1  month  of  bene- 
fits. Payment  of  benefits  to  an  eligible 
individual  could  begin  after  24  months 
of  service  on  active  duty  or  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve. 

Supplemental  benefits.— A  second. 
discretionar>  tier  of  benefits— $300  per 
month— could  be  added  to  the  basic 
benefits  program  where  necessary  to 
overcome  particular  recruitment  and 
retention  problems  in  such  areas  as 
the  combat  arms  and  scarce  skills. 
These  supplemental  educational  as- 
sistance benefits  would  be  available  to 
those  who  have  established  eligibility 
for  the  basic  program  by  completing  3 
years  of  active-duty  service  and  who 
subsequentlj'  complete  an  additional  3 
years  in  a  personnel  category  specified 
by  the  Service  Secretary  concerned  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Those  who  qual- 
ify would  double  the  basic  program 
benefit  level— becoming  eligible  for  36 
months  of  educational  assistance  at 
$600  per  month. 

Kickers— The  Service  Secretaries 
would  also  have  the  authority,  consist- 
ent with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  enrich  either 
the  basic  benefits,  without  requiring 
additional  active-duty  service,  or  have 
the  supplemental  benefits.  These  kick- 
ers, up  to  $300  in  additional  benefits 
per  month,  would  also  be  predicated 
on  the  needs  of  the  various  service 
branches  to  recruit  and  retain  person- 
nel in  specified  categories. 

Administration.— The  program  of 
educational  assistance,  which  would  be 
established  under  a  new  chapter  29  of 
title  38,  would  be  administered  by  the 
VA  in  a  manner  generally  consistent 
with  the  Vietnam-era.  chapter  34  GI 
bill.  Individuals  would  generally  have 
10  years  in  which  to  use  their  benefits 
after  leaving  the  service. 

Funding.— The  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  :he  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  Coast  Guard,  would 
be  required  to  transfer  to  the  VA 
funds  to  cover  benefit  payments  and 
costs  associated  with  administering 
the  new  program. 

Effective  date.— The  new  program 
would  become  effective  on  September 
30.  1985.  However,  the  President  could, 
upon  giving  notice  to  the  Congress, 
postpone  the  effective  date,  in  1-year 
increments,  to  a  date  not  later  than 
October  1.  1987.  S.  1747  provided  that 
the  new  program  would  become  effec- 
tive on  October  1,  1987.  However,  the 
President  could,  upon  giving  90-days 
notice  to  the  Congress,  make  the  pro- 


gram effective  at  an  earlier  date  if  the 
President  determined  that  doing  so 
would  be  in  the  national  interest. 

II.  CAREER  MEMBERS'  CONTRIBUTORY 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Eligibility.— Enlisted  personnel  with 
10  years  of  active-duty  service  would 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  this  new 
contributory  program. 

Contributions  and  matching.— Eligi- 
ble individuals  would  be  able  to  make 
contributions  to  a  fund  through  de- 
ductions from  military  pay  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $6,000.  Each  $1  contrib- 
uted by  the  service  member  would  be 
matched  on  a  2-for-l  basis.  In  addition, 
the  Service  Secretaries  would  be  au- 
thorized, based  on  recruitment  and  re- 
tention needs  and  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defenses  approval,  to  add  supple- 
mental contributions  to  an  individual's 
fund. 

Transferability.— A  service  member 
would  have  the  option  of  using  the 
benefits  for  his  or  her  own  education 
or  of  transferring  them  to  a  spouse  or 
child.  Benefits  would  be  paid  based  on 
the  monthly  amount  of  contributions 
and  the  number  of  months  in  which 
they  were  made. 

Administration  and  funding.— This 
program  would  be  established  under  a 
new  chapter  30  of  title  38.  Like  the 
chapter  29  program  described  above, 
the  new  program  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  VA  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  current  GI  bill  is  ad- 
ministered. The  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  Coast  Guard,  would 
transfer  to  the  VA  funds  to  cover  the 
costs  of  benefit  payments  and  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Effective  date.— The  new  program 
would  become  effective  on  September 
30.  1985.  However,  the  President  could, 
upon  giving  notice  to  the  Congress, 
postpone  the  effective  date,  in  1-year 
increments,  to  a  date  not  later  than 
October  1,  1987. 

III.  EDUCATION  LEAVE 

•  The  proposed  amendment  would  add 
to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  a  new 
program  under  which  individuals  who 
establish  eligibility  for  the  new  chap- 
ter 29  program  would  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  a  period  of  up  to  2  years  of 
educational  leave.  For  each  month  of 
leave,  2  months  of  service  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  completed  following 
return  to  active  duty. 

Note.— The  provisions  of  S.  1747  that 
would  repeal  the  current  Vietnam-era 
GI  bill  termination  date  of  1989  have 
been  deleted  from  the  proposed 
amendment  since  they  have  already 
been  incorporated  in  S.  2723  as  report- 
ed. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  As  a  cosponsor 
of     the     Armstrong-Cranston-Cohen- 
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Hollings-Matsunaga  amendment,  we 
have  fuDy  expected  that  Senator  Arm- 
strong would  be  here  to  offer  the 
amendment  regarding  the  GI  bill.  I 
am  truly  disappointed  that  this  matter 
has  come  up  in  the  absence  of  Senator 
Armstrong.  My  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  is  that  since  we 
have  not  had  real  time  to  study  the 
proposal  now  being  considered  on  the 
floor,  does  not  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia feel  that  this  matter  should  be 
put  over  until  tomorrow  when  Senator 
Armstrong  will  be  here  with  his 
amendment,  of  which  we  are  cospon- 
sors,  so  that  the  Senate  can  weigh  the 
differences  between  our  proposal  and 
the  proposal  now  being  considered  and 
on  the  floor? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Hawaii  for  that  question.  The 
answer  is  yes.  I  believe  that  we  should 
not  proceed  to  a  vote  today  for  two 
reasons:  one,  out  of  fairness  to  Senator 
Armstrong  who  has  had  no  opportuni- 
ty, nor  advance  notice  that  could  have 
caused  him  to  be  with  us  today,  to 
speak  to  the  Glenn  amendment  or  our 
amendment.  Second,  many,  many  Sen- 
ators are  very  interested  in  this  issue, 
and  they  have  had  no  time  to  study 
the  proposed  15-page  amendment  by 
Senator  Glenn  and  others— in  order  to 
analyze  its  virtues  or  nonvirtues.  They 
should  be  given  that  opportunity 
before  we  rush  to  any  action  on  it.  For 
those  reasons,  I  think  we  would  be 
wise  to  avoid  action  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Speaking  for  myself.  I 
certainly  agree  that  persons  such  as 
Senator  Armstrong  should  be  present. 
I  certainly  have  no  intention  of  trying 
to  push  for  a  vote  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  debate.  On  the  other  hand. 
Senator  Tower  made  a  point  a  little 
while  ago  which  I  concur  in.  We  have 
been  basically  on  this  bill  for  3  days 
waiting  for  people  to  come  forward 
with  amendments.  Senator  Glenn  was 
ready  and  prepared.  His  amendment 
was  going  to  come  up  with  some  op- 
portunity. We  need  to  get  amend- 
ments up.  I  would  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tors would  cooperate.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  vote  on  this  one 
today,  maybe  we  can  get  another 
amendment  up  today  when  the  debate 
is  concluded  on  this  one  in  an  orderly 
way. 

Maybe  we  can  get  an  amendment  up 
tomorrow  morning.  My  understanding 
is  the  Senator  from  Colorado  may  not 
be  back  until  tomorrow  afternoon.  I 
would  hate  to  be  without  an  amend- 
ment pending  while  we  wait  for  him  to 
come  back.  On  the  other  hand,  he  cer- 
tainly should  be  heard  on  this  issue. 
So  I  hope  the  Senators  from  Califor- 
nia and  Hawaii  will  help  facilitate  by 
getting  other  amendments  up  so  we 
will  not  l>e  sitting  here  waiting  for 
them 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  can  help  in  that  regard,  we  most 
certainly  will.  I  appreciate  the  under- 
standing of  our  needs  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  think  we 
might  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  the  time  to  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  set  aside  if  some- 
one else  is  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. I  have  no  desire  to  force  this  to 
a  vote,  certainly  in  the  absence  of 
others.  They  are  necessarily  absent 
today.  I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
me  to  attempt  to  have  this  bill  become 
law.  We  have  a  very  short  period  of 
time  In  which  to  try  to  pass  this  bill  in 
the  Senate,  go  to  conference,  complete 
a  conference  report,  and  get  it  to  the 
President  by  the  time  we  break  for  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Otherwise,  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess is  going  to  overtake  us.  Therefore, 
I  feel  strongly  in  this  position.  I  might 
say  it  is  my  intention  to  request  the 
majority  leader  to  keep  us  in  session 
very  late  in  the  evenings  this  week  to 
try  to  act  on  amendments.  At  some 
point,  we  have  to  go  to  third  reading. 
if  no  one  is  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

I  would  hope  that  Senators  would  be 
cooperative,  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  go  as  late  at  night  as  necessary.  It 
is  important  that  Senators  be  here  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays.  Otherwise,  a 
week  is  only  3  legislative  days.  That 
means  from  now  until  the  Fourth  of 
July  recess,  if  you  do  not  count  Mon- 
days and  Fridays,  we  only  have  9  legis- 
lative days. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
Members  who  have  amendments  no 
come  to  the  floor  to  offer  them. 

(Mr.  DANFORTH  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
fully  understand  the  needs  of  the 
managers  of  the  bill.  We  will  cooper- 
ate in  every  way  we  can  to  expedite 
the  action  of  the  Senate. 

Is  there  any  other  amendment  the 
Senator  is  aware  of  that  we  may  be 
able  to  bring  up  if  we  temporarily  set 
this  gLsifif'^ 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  am  told  that  there  is 
an  amendment  to  strike  some  of  the 
antiabortion  language  in  the  bill.  Per- 
haps we  can  make  a  determination  as 
to  whether  that  should  be  brought  up 
now. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Maine  can  be  confi- 
dent that  if  that  is  brought  up,  we  will 
be  here  until  tomorrow  afternoon,  if 
the  Senator  makes  that  suggestion. 

May  I  make  one  comment  to  the 
Senator  from  California.  If  he  can  as- 
certain when  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do might  return,  perhaps  we  can  have 
a  time  certain  to  vote  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  would  be  de- 
lighted to  explore  that.  I  might  sug- 


gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  we 
can  discuss  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  based 
on  some  informal  discussions,  it  seems 
to  me  that  those  who  are  principals  in 
the  debate  of  the  moment  would  be 
willing  to  have  this  amendment  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business  when  we  turn  to  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. That  will  give  all  interested  par- 
ties due  notice  and  give  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  absent  time  to  get  back. 
The  reason  I  suggest  that  is  that  it  is 
our  expectation  tomorrow  afternoon 
to  deal  with  one  or  two,  possibly  three, 
amendmends  having  to  do  with  Asat- 
STI  amendments  that  will  require  a 
closed  session.  It  seems  that  it  will  be 
best  for  that  session  tomorrow  to 
follow  the  recess  for  the  caucuses  of 
the  Republicans  and  Democrats,  due 
to  physical  requirements  to  clear  the 
Chamber.  I  hope  that  will  be  pro- 
pounded in  the  form  of  a  consent  re- 
quest a.s  soon  as  the  two  leaders 
appear  on  the  floor  and  if  that  meets 
the  view  of  the  minority  manager  and 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Nunn). 

Mr.  NUNN.  Let  me  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  proposal  appeals  to  me. 
That  will  meet  the  problems  of  the 
Senators  who  wish  to  engage  in  this 
debate  at  the  present  time,  including 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  would 
not  hold  up  the  bill.  I  would  ask  only 
that  the  minority  leader  have  a 
chance  to  react,  because  he  may  have 
other  considerations. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  say  I  have  not 
had  any  reaction  from  the  majority 
leader  yet.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to 
propose  to  him. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Subject  to  the 
agreement  of  the  minority  and  majori- 
ty leader,  this  is  perfectly  fine  with  me 
and  those  who  are  working  with  me  on 
finding  the  best  approach  to  a  new  GI 
bill.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
their  total  cooperation  and  under- 
standing of  our  needs,  and  I  especially 
thank  the  minority  leader  (Mr.  Byrd) 
for  his  help  when  this  situation  began. 
He  has  always  attended  to  the  needs 
of  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  He  is 
always  one  who  seeks  to  make  sure 
that  attention  to  rights  and  privileges 
and  prerogatives  characterizes  our  ap- 
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proach  here.  I  thank  him.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), and  I  thank  others  for  their  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  is  a  most  appropriate  sug- 
gestion by  Senator  Tower  and  Senator 
NuNN  and  I  join  in  it  also.  For  those 
who  have  indeed  been  addressing  this 
issue,  all  of  us  need  to  be  President— 
not  President;  not  that.  no.  We  do  not 
all  need  that.  That  is  what  is  wrong 
with  this  place. 

We  all  need  to  be  present  to  discuss 
the  GI  bill  and  we  will  be  at  9  a.m.  on 
Wednesday  morning.  I  think  it  is  an 
excellent  suggestion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  al)sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  be  laid  aside.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  made 
the  pending  business  when  the  Senate 
turns  to  the  consideration  of  the  DOD 
authorization  bill.  S.  2723.  on  Wednes- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  would  it  be  the  Senators  un- 
derstanding that  there  would  be  no 
other  amendments  relating  to  this 
subject  that  would  precede  that  Glenn 
amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  would  be  my  un- 
derstanding, and  I  think  that  all  of 
the  parties  to  this  agreement  would 
understand  there  would  be  no  attempt 
to  introduce  another  amendment  on  a 
similar  subject. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  On  a  separate  sub- 
ject, but  other  amendments  on  this 
subject  would  be  in  order.  There  is  a 
pending  amendment  now.  and  there 
will  be  a  vote  on  the  Tower  amend- 
ment first,  or  a  tabling  motion  if  some- 
tXKiy  makes  one.  But  other  amend- 
ments  would   obviously    be    in   order 

after  that.  

Mr.  TOWER.  Of  course.  After  the 
disposition  of  the  Nunn-Tower  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree,  obviously 
there  could  be  other  amendments  on 
the  same  subject. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  NUNN.  What  I  have  reference 
to  is  that  once  this  is  laid  aside,  it  will 
be  the  pending  business  on  Wednesday 
morning,  but  we  will  t)e  on  the  bill 
after  this  is  laid  aside  this  afternoon 


and  tomorrow;  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  even  though  it  is  not  ex- 
plicitly spelled  out  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  all  parties  understand 
that  on  the  GI  bill  subject,  we  would 
not  have  any  other  intervening 
amendment 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  lake  whatever  meas- 
ures necessary  if  anyone  should  try  to 
breach  that  agreement. 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  fairness  to  Senator 
Glenn,  he  is  not  here,  but  to  protect 
his  interests,  he  would  certainly  want 
a  firm  understanding  of  the  parties 
that  on  this  subject,  his  amendment 
will  be  the  first  one  pending  on 
Wednesday  morning,  and  we  will  not 
lake  up  any  other  amendment  on  this 
in  the  interim. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Tower  amend- 
ment will  be  the  subject  on  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Tower  amendment 
to  the  Glenn  amendment;  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
afraid  we  are  out  of  gas.  There  are  no 
other  amendments  that  are  available 
for  us  to  debate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hoped  we  could  act  on  something 
today  but  too  many  of  the  principals 
are  out  of  town.  However,  I  do  have 
some  optimism  that  we  can  get  the 
ball  rolling  because  tomorrow  after- 
noon two  or  three  very  critical  and 
highly  controversial  amendments  I 
think  will  be  disposed  of  and  that 
should  get  the  ball  rolling,  so  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  are  going  to  have  pro- 
ductive days  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATOR  PROXMIRE  AND 
A  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Pboxmire)  be  recognized  on  spe- 
cial order  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
to  be  followed  by  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  2  minutes  each  and 
which  will  extend  no  later  than  11:20 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  complete  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  .  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTIONS  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest I  am  about  to  put  has  been 
cleared  by  the  minority  leader. 

As  in  executive  session.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  two  treaties 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States: 

The  treaty  with  the  Italian  Republic 
on  Mutual  Assistance  in  Criminal  Mat- 
ters (Treaty  Document  No.  98-25);  and 

A  treaty  with  Canada  relating  to  the 
Skagit  River  and  Ross  Lake  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  the  Seven 
Mile  Reservoir  on  the  Pend  d'Oreille 
River  in  the  Province  of  British  Co- 
lumbia Treaty  Document  No.  98-26). 

I  further  ask  that  the  treaties  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  time;  that  they  be  referred,  with 
accompanying  papers,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed;  and  that  the  President's 
messages  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  messages  of  the  President  are  as 
follows: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view^  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion. I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Italian  Republic  on  Mutual 
Assistance  in  Criminal  Matters,  to- 
gether with  a  related  Memorandum  of 
Understanding,  signed  at  Rome  on  No- 
vember 9.  1982. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  the 
Treaty. 

The  Treaty  is  one  of  a  series  of 
modern  mutual  assistance  treaties 
being  negotiated  by  the  United  States. 
This  Treaty  contains  two  major  inno- 
vations: compulsory  testimony  In  the 
requesting  State  in  appropriate  cases 
and  the  immobilization  and  forfeiture 
of  assets.  The  former  is  of  great  im- 
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portance  in  insuring  complete  trials  in 
an  age  of  rapidly  increasing  levels  of 
international  criminal  activity.  The 
latter  is  of  great  importance  In  depriv- 
ing international  criminals  of  the 
fruits  of  their  crimes.  The  Treaty  pri- 
marily utilizes  existing  statutory  au- 
thority, but  will  require  implementing 
legislation  for  the  provision  concern- 
ing forfeiture  of  assets. 

The  Treaty  provides  for  a  broad 
range  of  cooperation  in  criminal  mat- 
ters. Mutual  assistance  available  under 
the  Treaty  includes:  (1)  executing  re- 
quests relating  to  criminal  matters;  (2) 
taking  of  testimony  or  statements  of 
persons;  (3)  effecting  the  production 
and  preservation  of  docimients, 
records,  or  articles  of  evidence;  (4) 
serving  judicial  documents;  (5)  requir- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  witness  before 
a  court  of  the  requesting  Party;  (6)  lo- 
cating persons;  and  (7)  providing  judi- 
cial records,  evidence,  and  informa- 
tion. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Treaty  and  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  June  11,  1984. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  of  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion. I  transmit  herewith  a  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada  relating  to  the  Skagit 
River  and  Ross  Lake  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  the  Seven  Mile  Res- 
ervoir and  the  Pend  d'Oreille  River  in 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  to- 
gether with  a  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  Treaty 
is  to  provide  the  necessary  legal  bases 
for  an  arrangement  under  which  the 
City  of  Seattle,  Washington  will  re- 
frain from  raising  the  Ross  Dam  on 
the  Skagit  River,  thus  avoiding  addi- 
tional flooding  of  the  Skagit  Valley  in 
the  Canadian  Province  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  will  receive  in  return  a 
guaranteed  long-term  supply  of  elec- 
trical power  from  British  Coliunbia. 
Through  this  arrangement  a  long- 
standing dispute  between  Seattle  and 
British  Columbia  over  the  construc- 
tion of  the  High  Ross  Dam  has  been 
constructively  and  ingeniously  settled, 
and  a  difficult  and  potentially  divisive 
bilateral  problem  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  positively  resolved. 
The  British  Columbia-Seattle  Agree- 
ment and  the  United  States-Canada 
Treaty  that  provides  the  necessary 
legal  bases  for  the  Agreement  repre- 
sent both  a  significant  substantive 
achievement  in  terms  of  power  provi- 
sion and  environmental  conservation, 
and  a  model  for  the  orderly  and  amica- 
ble settlement  of  international  issues. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
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the  Treaty,  and  give 
consent  to  ratification. 

RoNALO  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  June  11,  1984. 


AUTHORIZING  TESTIMONY  OF  A 
SENATE  EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  finally 
there  is  one  housekeeping  matter  that 
needs  to  be  attended  to.  I  have  cleared 
this  with  the  minority  leader  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  in  order  at  this  time,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  to  send  to  the  desk  a  Senate 
resolution  dealing  with  representation 
by  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution.  The 
assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  401)  authorizing  tes- 
timony of  Rey  Post  in  State  of  Vermont  v. 
Jeanne  Keller,  at  al  and  related  cases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
8,  the  Senate  agreed  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400  to  authorize  testimony  by  Mr. 
Rey  Post.  Vermont  Staff  Director  for 
Senator  Stafford,  in  a  prosecution  by 
Vermont  authorities  of  a  demonstra- 
tor who  took  part  in  the  occupation  of 
Senator  Stafford's  Winooski,  VT. 
office,  in  late  March  1984.  Mr.  Post 
has  now  been  subpenaed  to  testify  in 
proceedings  concerning  several  other 
persons  who  took  part  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Senator's  office.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  would  authorize  Mr. 
Post's  testimony  in  these  proceedings 
and  in  any  other  cases  arising  out  of 
that  incident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  re.solution  (S.  Res.  401)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  401 

Whereas,  in  the  cases  of  State  of  Vermont 
v.  Jeanne  Keller,  el  al.  Case  Nos.  1372-4- 
84CNCR.  et  al..  which  are  pending  in  the 
Vermont  District  Court,  a  subpoena  has 
been  issued  for  the  testimony  of  Rey  Post. 
the  Vermont  Staff  Director  for  Senator 
Robert  T.  Stafford: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  under  the 
control  of  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
are  needful  for  use  in  any  court  for  the  pro- 
motion of  jostice,  the  Senate  will  take  such 
action  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of 


justice  consistently  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Rey  Post  is  authorized  to 
appear  and  to  testify  in  State  of  Vermont  v. 
Jeanne  Keller,  et  al,  and  related  cases. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at  11 
a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  will  be  recognized  on  a 
special  order  of  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, to  be  followed  by  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness until  11:20.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  calendar 
order  No.  544,  S.  2723,  the  Omnibus 
Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  President,  votes  are  anticipated 
during  the  day  tomorrow  and  perhaps 
a  late  day. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
4:02  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday.  June  12,  1984,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations  received   by 
the  Senate  June  11.  1984: 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

Gen.  Billy  M.  Minter.  443-20-21 12FR.  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provision.s  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  L.  Donnelly.  Jr..  287-24- 
0955FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Cunningham.  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
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indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
593.  8218.  8373.  and  8374.  title  10,  United 
States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  B  Cole.  415  24  7175FG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Gen  Richard  J  Geehan.  Jr  .  023  20 
3025FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Brig.    Gen.    John    L.    Matthews.    529  38 
0878FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  Uniltd 
States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  W    McDonald.  467  34 
0794FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  Umled 
States. 

Tn  6«'  bngadu-r  Qencral 

Col.   Ernest   Z    Adelman.   500  40  23I6FX:). 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.     Vernon     E.     Baldeshwilir.     388  30 
2505FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.   Donald   B    Barshav.   297  24  8474FG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 


Col     Edwaid    A.    Belvea.    XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.    Rol)ert    G     Chrisjohn.    Jr..    478-50 
3723FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col    Richard  M.  Eslinger.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
Air  National  (Juard  of  the  United  States. 

Col     Francis    E     Hazard.    113  18  0713FG 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col   Stanlev  V    Hood.  432  26-4446FG.  Air 
National  Guad  of  the  United  States. 

Col.    Hornet    H.    Humphries.   Jr..    267  32 
0558FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Col    Otto  K    Korlh.  Jr.    473  26-9255FG. 
Air  National  CJuard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Edward  S.  Mansfield.  024  28  1209 FG. 
A;r  National  CJuard  of  the  United  States. 

Col   Jam.  N  H    Merctr.  254  36-4612FG.  Air 
N,\tional  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

C-ol.   John   I.    Smith.   406  42-6812FG.   Air 
National  Guaid  of  ihe  United  States. 

Col.  Arthur  P   Tesner.  370  30  3224P'G.  Air 
National  Guard  of  Ihe  United  States. 


Col.  William  R.  Turnipseed,  417-52- 
9853PG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Revere  A.  Young.  XXX-XX-XXXXPG,  Air 
Nationa.  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the    provisions    of    title    10.    United   States 
Code,  .section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  K.  Bratton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
age  58.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Re.serve  Commissioned  officers  in  the  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps.  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States.  Reserve  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  .sections  593(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Nathaniel  G.  Troutt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Edward  D.  Baca.  525-74  2555. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 3fo/irfay,  June  11,  1984 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wmoht). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC, 

June  7,  1984. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Jm 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  June  11,  1984. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represenlatiixs. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  pl-ay,  O  God,  this  day  for  all 
those  people  to  whom  great  responsi- 
bilities Is  given.  We  remember  leaders 
of  government  that  they  will  do  jus- 
tice and  serve  people  with  equity.  We 
pray  for  mothers  and  fathers  who  seek 
to  support  their  children  with  direc- 
tion and  purpose  and  who  desire  to 
share  their  love  and  affection.  We 
recall,  too,  all  dedicated  teachers 
whose  gift  to  others  is  knowledge  and 
understanding.  O  God,  encourage  us 
all  in  our  responsibilities  that  we  will 
gain  a  heart  of  wisdom.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  exmained  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


for  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  Minne- 
sota Valley,  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
National  Wildlife  Refuges." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  joint 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  2614.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1974; 

S.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  7.  1984  through  Octo- 
ber 13.  1984  as  "National  Birds  of  Prey  Con- 
servation Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
Rome; 

S.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  July  1,  1984,  through  July  1, 
1985.  as  the  'Year  of  the  Ocean"; 

S.J.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  14,  1984.  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day"; 

S  J  Res.  298.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  month  of  July  1984  as  "National  Ice 
Cream  Month"  and  July  15.  1984,  as  "Na- 
tional Ice  Cream  Day '; 

SJ.  Res.  302.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  1984  as  "National 
Sewing  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  December  9,  1984,  through  De- 
cember 15,  1984,  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week." 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
Cranston,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  be  additional  confer- 
ees, solely  for  the  consideration  of 
title  V  of  division  B  of  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  4170)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  tax  reform,  and 
for  other  purposes." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  5517.  An  act  to  amend  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  certain 
additional  experts  and  consultants  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  to  provide  for 
certain  additional  positions  within  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Senior  Executive 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  niunbered  7  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1723)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
proprittions  through  fiscal  year  1986 


HELEN  CLOUD  AUSTIN,  SOCIAL 
WORKER  OF  THE  YEAR 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  here  in  Washington,  a  highly 
dedicated  and  innovative  San  Antonio 
social  worker,  Helen  Cloud  Austin,  was 
officially  recognized  as  being  the  best 
among  her  peers  in  ceremonies  by  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers. 

Mrs.  Auistin,  who  directs  the  social 
service  department  at  San  Antonio 
State  Hospital,  which  serves  37  Texas 
counties,  has  a  long  and  outstanding 
career  in  social  work,  but  she  is  most 
noted  in  recent  months  for  her  work 
in  arrsaiging  for  nearly  250  mental  pa- 
tients to  register  and  vote  in  the  May 
5  Texas  primary. 

The  annual  Social  Worker  of  the 
Year  Award  is  given  to  a  social  worker 


who  demonstrates  exemplary  work  in 
advancing  the  quality  of  life  for  those 
in  need.  Criteria  for  the  award  include 
taking  risks  and  enlisting  public  sup- 
port for  better  social  services. 

Helen  Atistin  has  met  that  criteria. 
Not  only  did  she  engage  in  a  voter  reg- 
istration project  for  SASH  patients 
and  staff  members,  but  she  developed 
a  community  care  program  which  has 
placed  more  than  300  patients  in 
foster  homes.  It  serves  as  a  model  for 
helping  the  chronically  mentally  ill 
live  more  normal  lives,  and  saves 
Texas  taxpayers  several  htmdred  dol- 
lars per  patient  per  month. 

Another  program  she  began  provides 
transportation  on  the  "SASHmobile" 
so  family  members  can  visit  patients. 
She  has  also  arranged  for  social  work- 
ers to  transport  patients  for  evalua- 
tion, sparing  them  the  stigma  of  trans- 
portation by  the  sheriff's  department, 
as  had  been  the  practice. 

Among  her  other  achievements  are  a 
hospital  orientation  program  for 
newly  admitted  patients,  workshops  to 
reacquaint  judges  with  the  needs  of 
mentally  ill  persons,  and  regular  trips 
to  unite  patients  with  families  and 
friends. 

Further,  Mrs.  Austin  is  an  inspira- 
tion and  role  model  for  her  colleagues 
at  the  San  Antonio  State  Hospital,  19 
of  whom  have  completed  graduate 
studies  in  social  work  through  her  en- 
couragement. The  staff  she  directs 
totals  32  social  workers,  who  either 
have  bachelor's  or  master's  degrees. 

A  graduate  of  the  Raymond  A.  Kent 
School  of  Social  Work  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Louisville  in  Kentucky  where  she 
received  her  master's  degree  in  1953, 
Mrs.  Austin  worked  for  3  years  follow- 
ing graduation  as  a  caseworker  for  the 
Cook  County  Psychiatric  Hospital  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  other  colleagues  in 
the  House,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  Dr.  Robert  M.  Inglis,  the 
administrator  of  the  San  Antonio 
State  Hospital,  and  members  of  his 
staff,  for  many  years  in  efforts  which 
help  to  improve  upon  the  services  and 
care  of  the  mentally  ill,  and  mentally 
disabled. 

I  highly  commend  Mrs.  Austin  for 
all  that  she  has  done  in  her  31  years  of 
service,  19  of  which  have  been  with 
the  San  Antonio  State  Hospital,  to 
help  countless  Americans  recovering 
from  mental  illness  find  more  produc- 
tive and  fulfilling  lives. 

It  is  my  honor  to  join  the  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers.    Robert    P.    Stewart,     and 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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NASW's  94,000  members,  in  saluting 
Helen  Cloud  Austin  as  the  1984  Social 
Worker  of  the  Year,  an  honor  most 
sincerely  deserved  by  this  wonderful 
constituent  of  the  20th  Congressional 
District  of  Texas. 


THE  IMMIGRATION  REFORM 
BILL 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  tor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon,  perhaps  midafternoon.  the 
House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  vote  on  the  rule  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  consideration  of  the  immi- 
gration reform  bill.  I  would  ask  and 
earnestly  implore  all  of  the  Members 
to  vote  for  the  rule. 

The  rule  is  open  and  fair.  It  is  not 
restrictive.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
made  69  amendments  in  all  shades  of 
degree  in  order  to  the  bill. 

The  bill,  despite  what  the  Members 
may  have  heard,  is  not  a  partisan  bill. 
It  came  out  of  my  Immigration  Sub- 
committee twice.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans voted  for  it.  It  came  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  twice.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  voted  for  it. 
Four  administrations.  Democrat  and 
Republican,  have  supported  the  bill. 

Despite  what  we  might  hear,  there  is 
.support  for  the  bill  out  in  the  public. 
All  the  polls  indicate,  whether  you  are 
taking  polls  of  all  Americans  or  His 
panic  Americans,  that  they  are  for  the 
bill. 

I  would  just  lastly  say  that  a  vote 
against  the  bill  is  a  vote  for  the  status 
quo.  And  a  vote  for  the  status  quo  is  a 
vote  for  continued  discrimination.  It  is 
a  vote  to  continue  the  breaching  of 
our  sovereign  lK>rder.  It  is  a  vole  to 
continue  the  disruptive  raids.  It  is  a 
vote  to  continue  the  shadowy  exist- 
ence of  the  many  undocumented  work- 
ers who  are  here. 

All  I  ask  the  House  is  for  a  chance,  a 
chance  for  us  to  consider  this  bill,  and 
I  therefore  ask  you  earnestfy,  please 
vote  for  the  rule. 


ALCOHOL  FUEL 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
headlines  from  the  Persian  Gulf  un- 
derscore the  critical  importance  of  de- 
veloping America's  alcohol  fuel  poten- 
tial. Alcohol  fuel  can  be  our  energy 
lifesaver.  But  we  are  without  the  poli- 
cies needed  to  make  it  happen. 

Our  farmers  literally  plead  to  he  al- 
lowed to  save  us  from  our  own  energy 
foUy.  And  that  folly  is  underscored  by 
the  fact  alcohol  fuel  has  now  been 
conclusively  proven  to  be  an  effective 
alternative  to  oil. 


We  should  raise  the  alcohol  fuel  tax 
exemption.  We  should  establish  a  stra- 
tegic alcohol  reserve.  We  should  initi- 
ate immediate  hearings  to  examine 
the  alcohol  fuel  development  which 
has  taken  place,  and  to  seek  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  speeded  dramatically. 

With  each  tanker  hit  by  Iranian  and 
Iraqi  forces,  our  snails  pace  approach 
to  the  development  of  alcohol  fuel 
looks  dumber  and  dumber.  We  have 
farmers  de.'^perately  seeking  markets 
for  their  grain.  We  have  a  crying  need 
for  a  dependable  source  of  liquid  fuel. 
We  have  the  technology  to  use  alcohol 
to  meet  that  need.  We  lack  only  the 
vision  to  use  what  we  have. 

Let  us  find  that  vision  now.  before  it 
is  too  late. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5  of  rule  I.  :he  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  t.ae  District  of  Columbia 
business  and  on  each  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  or  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcHll  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  tocay  after  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  all  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 


D  1210 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
District  of  Columbia  day.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dellums),  chairman  of  the 
Committee  en  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


CONCERNING  THE  RELOCATION 
OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  FACILI- 
TIES IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.R.  5565)  to  direct  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property,  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
permit  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  certain  transporta- 
tion improvements  on  Federal  proper- 
ty, and  to  direct  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  provide  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
access  to  certain  real  property,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  be  dis- 


charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  and  that  the  bill  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 5565 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (A)  Within  sixty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  thi.s  Act,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred tci  as  the  ■Architect")  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Districl")  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

lb)  Such  agreement  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

( 1 )( A)  The  Architect  and  the  District  shall 
determine  a  site  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
contiguous  acres  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Districl  upon  which  the  facilities  exist- 
ing on  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
which  are  operated  and  maintained  by  the 
United  States  Botanic  Garden  at  the  Poplar 
Point  Greenhouse  and  Nursery  described  in 
section  3(a)  shall  be  relocated. 

(B)  The  District,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority, shall  be  responsible  for  relocation 
expenses.  Such  relocation  expenses  may  in- 
clude the  replacement  of  any  facilities 
maintained  by  the  United  States  Botanic 
Garden  at  the  Poplar  Point  location  by  fa- 
cilities cf  such  design  and  construction  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Architect  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
Stales  Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  Districl.  Such  relocation  expenses  shall 
be  eligible  as  provided  by  section  108(b)(3) 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended  by  section  127(a)(3)  of  the  Surface 
Transpo.-tation  Assistance  Act  of  1982.  and 
to  the  extent  otherwise  eligible  under  title 
23.  Unittd  States  Code. 

(2i  Tho  District  shall  convey  without  con- 
sideration to  the  Architect  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Stales  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  District  in  any  real  property  determined 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  as  the  replace- 
ment site. 

(3)  The  District  shall  convey  without  con- 
sideration to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Stales  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  District  in  the  real 
property  described  in  section  3(b).  known  as 
the  Lanham  Tree  Nursery. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  I  his  Act  the  real  properly  described 
in  section  3(a),  known  as  the  Botanic 
Garden  Greenhouse  and  Nursery  at  Poplar 
Point,  shall  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary:  Provided.  That  the  Architect 
shall  retain  the  right  to  continue  the  cur- 
rent use  of  the  properly  until  the  replace- 
ment facilities  of  the  Architect  are  complet- 
ed. 

(b)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  Secretary 
assumes  jurisdiction  for  such  real  properly 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  in'o  an  agreement  with  the  Districl 
and  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  under  which  the  District 
and    the    Washington    Metropolitan    Area 
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Transit  Authority  will  be  authorized  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  certain  facili- 
ties desig:ned  to  improve  transportation  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

(c)  Upon  the  SecreUry  assuming  jurisdic- 
tion for  such  real  property  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  and  the  District  shall  de- 
velop a  land  use  plan  for  such  portions  of 
any  real  property  described  in  section  3  as 
the  Secretary  and  the  District  jointly  deter- 
mine will  not  be  necessary  for  transporta- 
tion improvement  purposes  when  green  line 
service  is  extended  to  its  ultimate  terminus 
in  Prince  George  s  County. 

(d)  On  the  date  of  conveyance  of  such  real 
property  as  described  in  section  1(b)(2),  the 
United  States  Capitol  Police  shall  have  such 
jurisdiclioti  over  such  real  property  as  is 
provided  under  section  1826  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  («0  U.S.C.  215). 

(e)  The  Architect  shall,  not  later  than  ten 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  pro- 
vide to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  access  to  the  real  proper- 
ty described  in  section  3(a)  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  any  and  all  necessary  surveys, 
studies,  evaluations,  and  tests,  as  deter- 
mined bj  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  construction  of  the  rail  line  tunnel 
in  the  area  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  east 
line  of  the  parcel,  the  point  of  beginning 
having  Metro  project  coordinates  north 
376.664:236  and  east  801,187.843,  thence 
leaving  said  line  and  through  said  parcel  the 
following  seven  courses: 

( 1 )  South  76  degrees  32  minutes  04.2  sec- 
onds west,  294.52  feet:  thence 

(2)  south  16  degrees  25  minutes  29.4  sec- 
onds east,  9.80  feet:  thence 

(3)  south  73  degrees  34  minutes  30.2  sec- 
onds west,  86.57  feet:  thence 

(4)  north  16  degrees  24  minutes  31.2  sec- 
onds west.  9.80  feet:  thence 

(5)  south  73  degrees  34  minutes  20.8  sec- 
onds west.  31.39  feet;  thence 

(6)  south  0  degrees  01  minutes  36.3  sec- 
onds east,  109.22  feet:  thence 

(7)  north  90  degrees  0  minutes  0  seconds 
west.  420.76  feet  to  a  point  on  the  west  line 
of  said  parcel:  thence  along  said  line 

(8)  north  0  degrees  01  minutes  35.8  sec- 
onds west.  577.12  feet  to  the  northwest 
comer  orf  said  parcel;  thence  along  the 
northerly  line  of  said  parcel 

(9)  south  72  degrees  01  minutes  48.6  sec- 
onds east,  862.55  feet  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  said  parcel;  thence  along  the  east 
line  of  said  parcel 

(10)  south  0  degrees  02  minutes  22.5  sec- 
onds east.  99.85  feet  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning, containing  300,235  square  feet  or  6.892 
acres. 

(f)  When  the  facilities  of  the  Architect 
have  been  relocated,  pursuant  to  section  1, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  right 
of  access  to  construct,  maintain,  and  oper- 
ate all  other  transportation  facilities  de- 
scribed in  section  3(a)  designed  to  Improve 
transportation  in  the  Washington  Metropol- 
itan Area. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  real  property  referred  to  In 
section  1(b)(1)  known  as  the  Botanic 
Garden  Greenhouse  and  Nursery  which  Is 
In  Anacostia  Park  is  comprised  of  the  fol- 
lowing parcels  of  property: 

(1)  A  parcel  of  approximately  fourteen 
and  seventy-five  one-hundredths  acres  that 
was  transferred  from  the  Dlretor  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Public  Parks  of  the  National 
Capital  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Botanic  Garden  for  use  as  a  tree 
nursery  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  26, 
1926  (44  SUt.  774). 


(2)  A  parcel  of  approximately  seven  and 
eighty-three  one-hundredths  acres  that  was 
acquired  by  the  United  States  Botanic 
Garden  from  the  Secretary  in  1935  in  ex- 
change for  certain  other  property  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  20.  1932  (47 
SUt.  161). 

(3)  A  parcel  of  approximately  two  and 
eight  one-hundredths  acres  that  is  occupied 
by  the  Architect  pursuant  to  a  special  use 
permit  Issued  b>  the  Secretary  on  March  10. 
1977,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Library. 

(b)  The  real  property  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 1(b)(3)  known  as  the  Lanham  Tree 
Nursery  which  i.s  in  Anacostia  Park  consists 
of  a  parcel  of  approximately  thirty-four  and 
five-tenths  acres  that  was  transferred  from 
the  Director  of  Public  Buildings  and  Public 
Parks  of  the  National  Capital  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  District  for  use  as  a  tree  nurs- 
ery. 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5565  involves  two 
tracts  of  public  land  next  to  Interstate 
Highway  295  in  southeast  Washing- 
ton, DC.  The  bill  sets  in  motion  the 
transfer  of  jurisdiction  of  the  land  and 
its  use  between  four  public  agencies, 
including  two  Federal  agencies,  the 
government  of  the  District- of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  interstate  compact 
agency,  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority,  which  is 
building  the  .subway  system  in  the 
D.C.  area. 

The  reason  that  this  bill  is  needed  at 
this  time  is  that  construction  of  the 
Green  Line  of  the  D.C.  subway  system 
has  reached  a  point  where  the  Anacos- 
tia Station  across  the  South  Capitol 
Street  Bridge  is  ready  to  be  built,  to- 
gether with  parking  facilities  and  a 
ramp  to  the  adjacent  interstate  high- 
way. 

Land  needed  for  this  purpose  is  now 
being  used  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  as  a  tree  nursery.  The  Archi- 
tect would  give  up  his  use  at  that  place 
and  relocate  4  miles  away  on  land  at 
D.C.  Village  now  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  D.C.  government. 

Not  included  in  H.R.  5565  are  the 
actual  agreements  by  which  jurisdic- 
tion will  transfer  from  one  public  offi- 
cial to  another,  the  exact  boundaries, 
and  the  source  of  funding  of  reloca- 
tion expenses.  These  will  be  worked 
out  by  the  various  agencies  according 
to  existing  law. 

Thus,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation may  supply  some  of  the 
funds  through  the  mass  transit  grant 
program  and  through  the  highway 
trust  fund.  A  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  printed  on 
page  6  of  the  committee  report.  House 
Report  98-810,  part  L  The  amendment 
suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  bill. 

The  National  Park  Service/Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  accept  juris- 
diction of  land  presently  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol.   Amendments   suggested    by    the 


National  Park  Service  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  bill.  The  letter  from  the 
National  Park  Service  is  set  out  on 
page  4  of  the  committee  report. 

A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  with  his  suggestions  appears 
on  page  8.  The  committee  gave  consid- 
eration to  each  of  the  suggestions.  As 
he  points  out,  his  involvement  is  as 
Acting  Director  of  the  U.S.  Botanic 
Garden.  The  site  at  D.C.  Village,  to 
which  the  nursery  and  greenhouse  will 
be  relocated,  includes  the  District  of 
Columbia  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment Canine  Facility  located  at  4665 
Blue  Plains  Drive  and  the  office  build- 
ing and  parking  facility  at  4701  Shep- 
herd Parkway  occupied  by  the  D.C. 
Department  of  Transportation.  The 
new  facilities  will  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  as  is  the  current  facility. 

Surveys  and  tests  for  construction  of 
the  subway  facilities  would  not  inter- 
fere unreasonably  with  the  operation 
of  the  nursery  and  greenhouse  before 
they  have  been  relocated.  The  new 
nursery  facilities  would  be  designed 
and  built  to  currently  acceptable 
standards. 

Extensive  discussions  have  taken 
place  already  among  these  agencies 
and  with  staff  members  of  committees 
of  the  House  so  that  action  will  begin 
as  soon  as  the  President  signs  this  bill 
into  law.  This  is  an  important  bill  de- 
serving approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  minority  sponsor 
of  H.R.  5565,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  and  the  Fauntroy  amendment  to 
it, 

H.R.  5565  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  the  facilities  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  from  Poplar  Point  to  another 
site  also  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. As  a  result,  design  and  construc- 
tion work  on  the  Anacostia  Metro  Sta- 
tion, part  of  the  Green  Line,  can  begin 
on  the  Poplar  Point  site.  The  eventual 
completion  of  the  Green  Line  will  be 
welcomed  by  residents  of  all  the  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  jurisdictions,  es- 
pecially those  of  us  who  have  spent 
countless  hours  on  1-295  traveling  to 
and  from  the  beltway  out  of  and  into 
Washington. 

Because  of  the  partial  lifting  of  the 
injunction  against  further  work  on  the 
Green  Line  and  because  of  the  fund- 
ing and  the  design  and  construction 
schedule  for  the  project,  it  was  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  committee 
move  expeditiously  on  this  bill,  which 
it  did  under  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Dellums  and  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Fauntroy.  Wishing  to 
report  a  bill  which  would  contain  the 
costs  of  relocating  the  Architect's  fa- 
cilities, we  revised  the  language  of  the 
bill   to   specify   the   authority   which 
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would  provide  for  the  relocation  and 
the  participation  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

My  original  substitute  amendment 
to  H.R.  4153  was  silent  on  the  ques- 
tion, as  it  was  my  understanding  that 
the  mechanics  of  the  transfer  and  the 
participation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  the  process  could  be 
provided  for  by  current  law— that  is, 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Act.  I  also  felt 
the  act  would  provide  the  necessary 
controls  on  the  cost  of  the  transfer. 

In  a  further  effort  to  contain  the 
costs  of  replacement  in  a  subsequent 
compromise  version  of  the  bill,  we  spe- 
cifically required  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  and  mentioned  three 
statutes.  These  provisions  constitute 
section  KbKlxB)  of  H.R.  5565.  Be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  moving  the 
bill,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the  bill  moved 
rapidly  through  the  committee  and. 
subsequently,  discussions  with  the 
Public  Works  Committee  indicated 
that  specifically  requiring  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  and  mentioning 
the  statutes  was  not  necessary  and 
might  be  redundant  and  confusing. 

Discussions  with  the  Transportation 
Department  confirmed  that  it  would 
be  preferable  to  strike  section 
1(b)(1)(B),  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  sent  a  letter  to 
the  District  Committee  supporting  the 
deletion  of  that  section.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  support  the  Pauntroy  amend- 
ment and  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
House. 

This  bill  is  good  for  the  entire  Wash- 
ington area,  and  it  is  good  for  Metro.  I 
urge  its  prompt  consideration  and  pas- 
sage by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5565,  a  bill  to  authorize  reloca- 
tion of  facilities  operated  by  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  at  Poplar  Point 
in  Washington,  DC.  to  an  equivalent 
site  also  in  Washington,  DC.  and  to 
provide  to  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority  access  to 
certain  real  property. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  enable 
construction  of  the  long-awaited  met- 
rorail  green  line  to  the  Anacostia  area 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  subse- 
quently, to  Prince  Georges  County. 
MD. 

The  Anacostia  area  is  home  to  the 
most  transit-dependent  residents  In 
the  National  Capital  region.  Passage 
of  this  bill  will  move  those  persons 
closer  to  full  use  of  the  subway 
system.  A  further  benefit  of  the  legis- 
lation is  that  when  construction  of 
these  facilities  is  complete,  property 
along  the  Anacostia  River  at  Poplar 
Point  will  be  returned  to  use  as  an 
active  part  of  Anacostia  Park,  a  park 
of  national  significance  under  the  ju- 


risdiction of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5565  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  more  than  5  years  of  plan- 
ning and  negotiations  involving  the 
community,  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Architect,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  District  govern- 
ment, the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority,  and  Members  of 
Congress.  The  bill  addresses  the  con- 
cerns of  all  these  parties  and  will  bene- 
fit all  parties. 

The  Poplar  Point  facilities  now  used 
by  the  Architect  for  a  tree  nursery 
and  related  uses,  are  located  on  the 
proposed  site  of  a  regional  bus  inter- 
change and  parking  facility,  which  is 
adjacent  to  the  planned  Anacostia  sta- 
tion on  the  green  line.  This  facility, 
when  complete,  will  serve  more  than 
1,100  buses  each  day  or  some  6,000 
riders  a  day,  whc  will  use  metrorail  for 
the  remainder  of  their  journey  to  and 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Park- 
ing for  700  automobiles  and  vans  is  to 
be  provided  in  a  garage  adjacent  to 
Interstate  295  and  connecting  directly 
to  the  metrorail  station.  In  addition, 
400  vehicles  will  be  accommodated  in 
temporary  park:ng  facilities,  which 
will  be  used  until  the  green  line  is  ex- 
tended to  its  te.-minus  in  Maryland. 
These  facilities  are  designed  to  meet  a 
critical  regional  transportation  need 
and  will  greatly  improve  traffic  condi- 
tions in  the  1-295  corridor. 

The  costs  associated  with  the  reloca- 
tion of  facilities  now  operated  by  the 
Architect  at  this  site  will  be  paid  for 
from  already  authorized  project  funds 
of  the  highway  and  transit  projects. 
The  District  has  identified  a  site  of  25 
contiguous  acres  which  it  owns  in 
southwest  Washington,  and  the  Archi- 
tect has  deemed  it  an  acceptable  relo- 
cation site.  Thus  H.R.  5565  will  re- 
quire no  new  funds  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

In  addition  to  those  transportation 
facilities  I  have  already  described,  a 
portion  of  the  property  now  occupied 
by  the  Architect's  facilities  is  needed 
for  construction  of  the  rail  line  con- 
necting the  Anacostia  station  to  the 
Navy  Yard  station.  It  is  this  latter 
point  that  makes  pa.ssage  of  this  legis- 
lation today  .so  essential.  WMATA  is 
prepared  to  let  bids  in  July  for  con- 
struction of  the  ttnnel  section  of  the 
green  line,  under  the  Anacostia  River. 
Without  authorization  to  enter  into 
the  series  of  land  transfers  anticipated 
m  this  bill,  the  Architect's  facilities 
cannot  be  relocated,  and  construction 
work  cannot  begin.  The  existing  facili- 
ties senve  as  an  impediment  to  con- 
struction of  the  rail  line  to  Anacostia. 

If  Congre.ss  fails  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion this  month,  we  will  be  responsible 
for  delaymg  construction  of  this  much 
needed  rail  line.  More  importantly, 
since  both  Federal  and  local  funcis 
have  been  set  aside  for  this  section  of 
the  green  line  since  1982,  and  since  in- 


flation has  eroded  the  buying  power  of 
those  1982  dollars,  further  delays 
could  create  serious  financial  problems 
for  the  transit  authority  in  its  effort 
to  construct  this  rail  line  and  the  bus 
and  parking  facilities. 

Apart  from  the  property  used  by  the 
Architect,  portions  of  adjacent  proper- 
ty under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  also  needed  for  the 
parking  garage  and  for  access  to  the 
facilities.  The  bill  therefore  authorizes 
the  District  to  enter  into  certain 
agreements  to  transfer  jurisdiction  of 
District-owned  land  at  Poplar  Point  to 
the  Park  Service,  so  that  the  entire 
site,  upon  which  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  the  restored  park  to  be  lo- 
cated, will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Park  Service.  The  end  result  of 
these  exchanges  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  the  transportation  facilities  I 
have  described  and  restoration  of 
some  30  acres  of  land  along  the  Ana- 
costia River  as  Parkland,  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  Congress  when  Ana- 
costia Park  was  created. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
5565.  Thank  you. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  FAUNTROV 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fauntroy: 
Page  2.  .strike  out  line  \i  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  6  on  page  3. 

Page  2.  line  1.  strike  out  '(A)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  ".  and  on  line  9.  .strike 
out    (A)  ". 
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Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  amendment  grows  out  of  a 
,series  of  recent  meetings  among  the 
interested  parties  and  is  offered  to  fur- 
ther streamline  the  legislation  and  to 
avoid  any  confusion  as  to  how  H.R. 
5565  may  affect  current  law. 

The  proposed  amendment  eliminates 
a  .section  of  H.R.  5565.  which  has  been 
determined  to  be  unnecessary. 

When  the  committee  first  consid- 
ered this  leuislation,  we  believed  it 
nece.ssary  to  address  the  i.ssue  of  how 
the  costs  associated  with  relocating 
the  Architect  would  be  paid.  Section 
1(b)(1)(B)  was  designed  to  address 
that  issue  by  specifying  how  the  neces- 
sary Federal  and  local  funds  might  be 
secured,  and  by  referencing  applicable 
.sections  under  title  23.  under  which 
such  relocation  expenses  are  eligible. 
This  provision  was  developed  in  con- 
cert with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Tran.sportation.  Following  committee 
action,  however,  further  discussions 
with  U.S.  DOT  revealed  that  such  ex- 
penses are  eligible  under  already  au- 
thorised transit  and  highway  funds. 
These  expenses  are  eligible  because 
under  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Land-Use  Policies  Act  of 
1970.  federally  funded  projects  cannot 
displace  public  facilities  without  pro- 


viding for  functionally  appropriate  re- 
placement facilities. 

The  District,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Architect,  WMATA,  and  USDOT,  is 
nearing  completion  of  a  study  which 
will  identify  a  specific  relocation  plan 
and  appropriate  replacement  facilities 
for  the  Architect,  as  directed  by  this 
act.  When  this  study  is  complete,  the 
District  and  USDOT  will  determine 
how  these  expenses  are  to  be  allocated 
between  the  transit  project,  funded  by 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministraUon,  and  the  highway  project, 
funded  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. WWIWK^ 

For  these  reasons,  section  1(b)(1)(D) 
is  nonessential  and  should  be  deleted 
as  provided  in  my  amendment.  Thank 

^  Mr.    DELLUMS.    Mr,   Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  indicate 
that  the  Chair  concurs  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  majority  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment  as  in- 
dicated by  my  colleague. 

The  amendment  simply  seeks  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  language  from 
the  bill  and  to  further  explain  the  lan- 
guage is  unnecessary  because  funds 
for  relocation  of  the  Architect  are  al- 
ready available  and  it  is  not  and  was 
not  the  Intent  of  the  committee  to  au- 
thorize any  new  funds.  The  language 
to  be  stricken  is  merely  a  restatement 
of  existing  law  and  it  does  not  need  it. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  The  administra- 
tion supports  it.  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion- rw.^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Mr.  PAtJNTROY). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
5565  is  a  measure  to  which  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  full  support.  When 
enacted,  it  will  provide  for  the  rapid 
resolution  of  a  vexing  problem  with 
only  minimal  interference  by  the  Con- 
eress.  .  ^^, 

The  situation  is  rather  straightfor- 
ward. In  order  for  Metro  to  continue 
efforts  toward  completing  the  101-mile 
system  by  moving  the  green  line  route 
into  Anacostia,  it  must  acquire  land 
which  is  currently  occupied  by  the 
greenhouse  and  nursery  facilities  of 


the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  by 
the  D.C.  tree  nursery.  H.R.  directs 
that  the  city  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  enter  into  an  agreement 
within  60  days  which  would  transfer 
at  least  25  contiguous  acres  of  land 
under  the  control  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  Architect.  This  land 
would  be  used  to  relocate  the  Archi- 
tect's facilities.  Procedurally,  the  Inte- 
rior Department  would  reclaim  title  to 
both  parcels  of  property,  and  then 
enter  into  an  agreement  v.'ith  the  city 
and  Metro  for  construction  of  trans- 
portation improvements. 

The  bill  is  not  specific  with  respect 
to  the  site  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  transfer  to  the  Architect,  al- 
though   the    site    has    already    been 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  involved.  It 
will  consist  of   25   acres  in   the   area 
known  as  D.C.  Village,  anc  it  includes 
an   administrative   buildim;   currently 
being  used  by  the  D.C.  Department  of 
Transportation.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  specific  site  for  the  relocation 
of  the  city's  tree  nursery  either,  but 
the  committee  has  learned  that  the 
Park  Service  will  issue  a  permit  for  the 
city  to  utilize  approximately  17  acres 
in  an  area  known  as  Oxon  Cove,  which 
is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  is  near  the  site 
where  the  Architects  facilities  will  be 
relocated.  . 

The  most  confusing  portion  of  this 
bill  relates  to  funding  the  relocation  of 
facilities.  An  earlier  version  provided 
that  the  Architect  would  be  the  sole 
determinant  of  the  design,  size,  and 
number  of  facilities  which   would  be 
built  at  the  new  site,  and  that  these 
costs  would  be  100  percent  eligible  for 
financing    with    Federal    aid-highway 
funds.  As  noted  in  a  letter  from  the 
U.S.    Department    of    Transportaticin 
found  on  pages  6  and  7  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  there  was  serious  objection 
raised    to    this    significant    departure 
from     the     norm.     Accordingly,     the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  now  includ- 
ed   in    H.R.    5565.    This    amendment, 
which  is  embodied  in  section  l(b)l(B) 
of  the  bill,  states  that  the  applicability 
of  Federal  funding  to  the  relocation 
costs  will  be  handled  under  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  law.  as  will  the  deter- 
mination of  which  costs  are  eligible 
under  the  normal  functional  replace- 
ment guidelines  for  a  relocation, 

I  would  note  further  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr. 
FAUNTROY)  will  delete  the  very  section 
which  was  suggested  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  necessary  for  support  of  the 
bill,  that  being  section  Kb'KB)  which 
I  just  highlighted.  Lest  that  raise  con- 
cern on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  I  would 
note  that  the  administration  has  no 
objection  to  the  Mil  so  amended  for 
one  very  basic  reason.  Section 
1(b)(1)(B)  is  required  only  as  an  alter- 
native to  language  in  earlier  versions 


of  this  bill  which  would  direct  certain 
actions  beyond  existing  law.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  contrary  language,  this  sec- 
tion which  merely  restates  existing 
law  is  not  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  remove 
one  of  the  impediments  to  the  contin- 
ued progress  of  Metro  in  bringing  on 
line  a  full,  101 -mile  subway  system  for 
the  Nations  Capital.  It  will  permit  the 
residents  of  Anacostia  and  of  Prince 
Georges  County  access  to  a  system 
that  others  in  this  region  have  en- 
joyed for  years.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  insure  that  the  involved  parties 
will  be  treated  equitably.  And  finally, 
but  perhaps  most  importantly,  this 
legislation  directs  that  within  certain 
guidelines,  the  invoked  parties  come 
to  an  agreement.  I  find  that  to  be  a  re- 
freshing change  from  the  temptation 
for  Congress  to  mandate  very  specific 
actions,  an  approach  which  has  result- 
ed in  acrimony  in  the  past. 

H.R.  5565  is  the  result  of  several  in- 
carnations, and  I  believe  it  is  the  best 
possible  manner  in  which  to  handle 
the  problem.  That  assessment  is 
shared  by  others  from  the  committee, 
from  the  surrounding  jurisdictions, 
and  by  the  administration.  I  urge  the 
support  of  all  of  my  colleagues. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  296)  to  designate  June 
14,  1984,  as  'Baltic  Freedom  Day, "  and 
asic  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House.  ,    ^  ^ 

The    Clerk    read    the    title    of    the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  296 
Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Republic 
of  LithuaniP.  Latvia  and  Estonia  have  cher- 
ished the  pr.nciples  of  religious  and  political 
freedom  and  independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  Republics  have  exist- 
ed as  independent,  sovereign  nations  belong- 
ing to  and  fully  recognized  by  the  League  of 
Nations:  and  ,  .    „       w 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics have  individual  and  separate  cultures, 
national  traditions,  and  languages  distinc- 
tively foreign  to  those  of  Russia;  and 
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Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics (U.S.S.R.)  in  1940  did  illegally  seize 
and  occupy  the  Baltic  Republics  and  by 
force  incorporate  them  against  their  nation- 
al will  and  contrary  to  their  desire  for  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  into  the  U.S.S.R.; 
and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1940  has  sys- 
tematically removed  native  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  by  deporting  them  to 
Siberia  and  caused  great  masses  of  Russians 
to  relocate  in  the  Republics,  thus  threaten- 
ing the  Baltic  cultures  with  extinction:  and 
Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  imposed  upon 
the  captive  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
and  oppressive  political  system  which  has 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  democracy,  civil 
liberties,  and  religious  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  find  themselves  today  subjugat- 
ed by  the  U.S.S.R..  locked  into  a  union  they 
deplore,  denied  basic  human  rights,  and  per- 
secuted for  daring  to  protest:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  stands  as  a 
champion  of  liberty,  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  national  self-determination,  human 
rights,  and  religious  freedom,  and  opposed 
to  oppression  and  imperialism:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  international  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countries  of  the 
world,  including  those  in  Africa  and  Asia,  to 
determine  their  fates  and  be  free  of  foreign 
domination:  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  steadfastly  re 
fused  to  return  to  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  the  right  to  exist  as  independent  re- 
publics separate  and  apart  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  permit  a  return  of  personal,  po- 
litical, and  religious  freedoms:  Now.  there- 
fore. l>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  continu- 
ing desire  and  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Uthuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  for  freedom 
and  independence  from  the  domination  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  deplores  the  refusal  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  recognize  the  sovereignly  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  and  to  yield  to  their  right 
ful  demands  for  independence  from  foreign 
domination  and  oppression  and  that  the 
fourteenth  day  of  June  1984.  the  anniversa 
ry  of  the  mass  de(K>rtation  of  Baltic  people.s 
from  their  homelands  in  1941.  be  designated 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day'  as  a  symbol  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  people  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  enslaved  Baltic  people 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation for  the  observance  of  Baltic  Free- 
dom Day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  296  designates  June 
14.  1984,  as  Baltic  Freedom  Day.  and  it 
deserves  the  full  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  Chamber.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  the 
importance  of  this  measure. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  Congress 
has  approved  similar  legislation  recog- 
nizing June  14  as  Baltic  Freedom  Day. 
While  I  am  heartened  by  the  over- 
whelming congressional  support  these 
measures  have  received,  it  is  neverthe- 
less distressing  to  note  that  such  reso- 
lutions are  still  necessary.  The  brutal 
and  oppressive  occupation  of  Latvia, 


Lithuania,  and  Estonia  by  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  after  44  years. 

In  June  1940.  Soviet  troops  invaded 
and  illegally  annexed  the  Baltic  repub- 
lics, which  had  stood  as  independent, 
sovereign  states  for  22  years.  The 
Baltic  peoples  have  individual  and  sep- 
arate cultures,  national  traditions  and 
languages,  distinct  from  Russia.  These 
are  people  who  cherish  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  liberty  and  ;ustice  and 
who  want  nothing  more  than  to  mani- 
fest their  national  identities  through 
independent  statehood.  They  desper- 
ately desire,  once  again,  to  taste  the 
sweet  nectar  of  freedom. 

The  continued  domination  of  the 
Baltic  peoples  by  the  SovieU;  is  indeed 
one  of  the  saddest  human  tragedies  of 
our  time.  For  the  last  44  years,  the  So- 
viets have  ruthlessly  endeavored  to 
suppress  Baltic  nationalism.  Baltic 
peoples  have  been  systematically  and 
forcefully  deported  from  their  home- 
lands to  Sit>eria  and  masses  of  Rus- 
sians have  been  relocated  in  the  re- 
publics. The  Soviets  have  totally  eradi- 
cated any  semblance  of  democracy, 
civil  liberties,  and  religious  freedom  in 
the  Baltic  States.  Families  have  been 
separated,  and  many  individuals  have 
been  jailed  at  hard  labor,  while  others 
have  suffered  vile  and  unspeakable 
forms  of  persecution,  including  death, 
for  any  exercise  of  their  religious  or 
ethnic  l)eliefs.  The  humf.n  rights  viola- 
tions endured  by  the  Baltic  peoples 
are  atrocious. 

Yet.  even  under  these  extreme  and 
terrible  conditions,  the  Baltic  peoples 
have  maintained  their  national  identi- 
ties and  have  continued  their  struggle 
for  freedom.  The  flames  of  liberty 
have  not  t)een  totally  doused,  but  con- 
tinue to  smolder,  ready  to  flare  up 
again  under  the  proper  conditions. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  on  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
many  Americans  have  shed  their  blood 
in  battle  to  perserve  these  values  and 
to  protect  free  people  from  the 
scourge  of  totalitarianism  We  there- 
fore have  a  moral  obligatior  to  assist 
those  who  still  suffer  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  oppression.  Passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  296  is  an  important 
step  toward  this  objective.  It  serves  as 
a  reaffirmation  to  the  world  of  Ameri- 
ca's refusal  to  accept  Soviet  sovereign- 
ty of  the  Baltic  republics.  It  proclaims 
our  recognition  of  the  right  and  con- 
tinuing desire  of  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Estonia  for  freedom, 
independence,  and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
eagerly  support  this  joint  resolution 
designating  June  14.  1984.  as  Baltic 
Freedom  Day.  Our  action  v.ill  be  a 
symbol  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
enslaved  Baltic  people.  With  our  sup- 
port, June  14.  will  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  land  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


As  all  of  you  know,  the  history  of 
the  Baltic  States  is  a  tragic  one.  All 
free  men  should  know  the  sad  story  of 
that  area  and  never  forget  it.  The  free 
world  must  profit  from  the  mistakes 
of  the  past. 

Estonia.  Lithuania,  and  Latvia  were 
once  free  and  independent  nations.  In 
1922.  the  United  States  recognized 
those  republics  and  welcomed  them 
into  the  international  arena. 

In  1940.  the  Soviet  Army  marched 
into  the  Baltic  States.  They  effectively 
sealed  the  Baltic  nations  off  from  the 
eyes  of  the  West.  They  formed  puppet 
regimes  and  insured  that  the  legisla- 
tures were  completely  dominated  by 
members  of  the  Communist  Party. 
They  petitioned  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  incorporate  each 
Baltic  republic  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  then  began  a  systematic 
campaign  of  violence  against  the  popu- 
lation of  these  nations.  Over  655,000 
Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians 
were  deported  to  Siberia.  Thousands 
were  executed.  The  Kremlin  quickly 
settled  large  numbers  of  people  of 
Russian  stock  in  the  Baltic  States  to 
strengthen  their  control  of  the  area. 
Widespread  bloodshed  ensued  when 
the  Baltic  guerrillas  took  to  the  for- 
ests to  establish  a  network  of  armed 
opposition  to  the  illegal  occupiers. 
More  people  were  killed  when  Nazi 
Germany  invaded  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  the  Soviets  returned  the 
second  time  in  1944.  they  were  deter- 
mined to  stay  and  began  a  brutal  plan 
of  collectivizing  the  countryside. 
Farmers  were  forcibly  evicted  and  de- 
ported. More  troops  than  ever  were 
brought  in  to  destroy  the  guerrilla 
movement. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  oppres- 
sion, the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States 
are  struggling  to  maintain  their  lin- 
guistic, ethnic,  and  religious  identities. 
They  continue  to  fight  against  the  op- 
pressive political  system  which  has  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  democracy 
and  religious  freedom.  We  cannot 
abandon  these  freedom-loving  peoples. 
They  continue  to  cherish  the  princi- 
ples of  religious  and  political  freedom 
and  independence. 

As  a  Nation  which  stands  as  a  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  our  action  in  support 
of  this  joint  resolution  is  essential.  I 
deplore  the  refusal  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  Baltic 
republics  and  to  grant  them  independ- 
ence from  the  empire.  Some  day  their 
fervent  desire  for  freedom  will  l)ecome 
a  reality.  I  offer  my  strong  support  of 
this  joint  resolution  and  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  giving  their 
support. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  ha?e  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  296,  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvsuiia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  for  the  consideration  of  bills 
under  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  A^Osconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier). 


PERMISSION  TO  REPRINT 

REPORT    ON    H.R.    5525,    SEMI- 
CONDUCTOR     CHIP      PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OP  1984 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Report 
No.  98-781  on  the  bill,  H.R.  5525,  the 
Semiconductor  Chip  Protection  Act  of 
1984,  be  reprinted  as  a  star  print  with 
corrections. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SEMICONDUCTOR  CHIP 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1984 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  t»  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  5525)  to  amend  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  to  protect  mask 
works  Of  semiconductor  chips  against 
unauthorized  duplication,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  SS25 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    UniUd   Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Semiconductor  Chip  Protection  Act  of 
1984'. 

PROTECTION  OF  SEBtlCONDUCTOR  CHIP 
PRODOCTS 

Sic.  1  Title  17.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

■CHAPTER  9— PROTECTION  OF 

SEMICONDUCrrOR  CHIP  PRODUCrrS 

■Sec. 

■901.  Definitions. 

■902.  Subject  matter  of  protection. 
■•903.  Ownership  and  transfer. 
"904.  Duration  of  protection. 

•905.  Eiclusive  rights  in  mask  works. 

•906.  Limitation  on  exclusive  rights:  reverse 
engineering;  first  sale. 

•907.  limitation  on  exclusive  rights:  inno- 
cent infringement. 

•908.  Registration  of  claims  of  protection. 

•909.  Mask  work  notice. 

"910.  Enforcement  of  excltisive  rights. 


"911.  Remedies  for  infringement. 
■•912.  Relation  to  other  laws. 

"§901.  Dennitions 

•As  used  in  this  chapter— 

■•<1)  a  'semiconductor  chip  product'  is  the 
final  or  intermediate  form  of  any  product— 

"(A)  having  two  or  more  layers  of  metal- 
lic, insulating,  or  semiconductor  material  de- 
posited or  otherwise  placed  on,  or  etched 
away  or  otherwise  removed  from,  a  piece  of 
semiconductor  material  in  accordance  with 
a  predetermined  pattern;  and 

"(B)  that  is  intended  to  perform  electronic 
circuitry  functions; 

••(2)  a  'mask  work'  means  the  2-dimension- 
al  and  3-dimensional  features  of  shape,  pat- 
tern, and  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the 
layers  of  a  semiconductor  chip  product,  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  features  have  an 
intrinsic  utilitarian  function  that  is  not  only 
to  portray  the  appearance  of  the  product  or 
to  convey  information: 

••(3)  a  mask  work  is  fixed'  in  a  semicon- 
ductor chip  product  when  its  embodiment  in 
the  product,  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  owner  of  the  mask  work,  is  sufficiently 
permanent  or  stable  to  permit  the  mask 
work  to  be  perceived,  reproduced,  or  other- 
wise communicated  for  a  period  of  more 
than  transitory  duration; 

••(4)  a  mask  work  is  original'  if  it  is  the  in- 
dependent creation  of  an  author  who  did 
not  copy  it  from  another  source 

••(5)  to  commercially  expolif  a  mask  work 
is  to  sell,  offer  for  sale  after  the  mask  work 
is  fixed  in  a  semiconductor  chip  product,  or 
otherwise  distribute  to  the  public  for  profit 
semiconductor  chip  products  embodying  the 
mask  work; 

"(6)  the  owner'  of  a  mask  work  is  the 
author  of  the  mask  work,  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  a  deceased  author  or  of  an 
author  under  a  legal  incapacity,  the  employ- 
er of  an  author  who  created  the  mask  work 
for  the  employer  in  the  case  ol  a  work  made 
within  the  scope  of  the  author's  employ- 
ment, or  a  person  to  whom  the  rights  of  the 
author  or  of  such  employer  are  transferred 
in  accordance  with  this  chapter: 

••(7)  an  innocent  purchaser'  is  a  person 
who  purchases  a  semiconductor  chip  prod- 
uct in  good  faith  and  without  having  notice 
of  protection  with  respect  to  that  semicon- 
ductor chip  product; 

■•(8)  having  notice  of  protection'  means 
having  actual  knowledge  that .  or  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that,  a  mask  work  fixed 
in  a  semiconductor  chip  product  is  protected 
under  this  chapter:  and 

■■(9)  an  infringing  semiconductor  chip 
product'  is  a  semiconductor  chip  product 
which  is  made,  imported,  or  distributed  in 
violation  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the 
owner  of  a  mask  work  under  this  chapter. 

"§  902.  Subject  matter  of  protection 

•■(a)(1)  An  original  mask  work  fixed  in  a 
semiconductor  chip  product  is  eligible  for 
protection  under  this  chapter  if— 

•■(A)  on  the  date  on  which  the  mask  work 
is  registered  under  section  908.  or  the  date 
on  which  the  mask  work  is  first  commercial- 
ly exploited,  whichever  occurs  first,  the 
owner  of  the  mask  work  is  a  national  or 
domiciliary  of  the  United  States,  or  is  a  na- 
tional domiciliary,  or  sovereign  authority  of 
a  foreign  nation  that  is  a  party  to  a  treaty 
affording  protection  to  mask  works  to  which 
the  United  States  is  also  a  party,  or  is  a 
stateless  person,  wherever  that  person  may 
be  domiciled; 

••(B)  the  mask  work  is  first  commercially 
exploited  in  the  United  States;  or 


•■(C)  the  mask  work  comes  within  the 
scope  of  a  Presidential  proclamation  issued 
under  paragraph  (2). 

■■(2)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  a 
foreign  nation  extends,  to  mask  works  of 
owners  who  are  nationals  or  domiciliaries  of 
the  United  States  or  to  mask  works  on  the 
date  on  which  the  mask  works  are  regis- 
tered under  section  908,  or  the  date  on 
which  the  mask  works  are  first  commercial- 
ly exploited,  whichever  occurs  first,  protec- 
tion (A)  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as 
that  on  which  the  foreign  national  extends 
protection  to  mask  works  of  its  own  nation- 
als and  domiciliaries  and  mask  works  first 
commercially  exploited  in  that  nation,  or 
(B)  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  pro- 
vided in  this  chapter,  the  President  may  by 
proclamation  extend  protection  under  this 
chapter  to  mask  works  (i)  of  owners  who 
are,  on  the  date  on  which  the  mask  works 
are  registered  under  section  908.  or  the  date 
on  which  the  mask  works  are  first  commer- 
cially exploited,  whichever  occurs  first,  na- 
tionals, domiciliaries.  or  sovereign  authori- 
ties of  that  nation,  or  (ii)  which  are  first 
commercially  exploited  in  that  nation. 

■■(b)  Protection  under  this  chapter  shall 
not  be  available  for  a  mask  work  that— 
•■(1)  is  not  original;  or 
■■(2)  consists  of  designs  that  are  staple, 
commonplace,  or  familiar  in  the  semicon- 
ductor industry,  or  variations  of  such  de- 
signs, combined  in  a  way  that  is  not  original. 
•■(c)  In  no  case  does  protection  under  this 
chapter  for  a  mask  work  extend  to  any  idea, 
procedure,  process,  system,  method  of  oper- 
ation, concept,  principle,  or  discovery,  re- 
gardless of  the  form  in  which  it  is  descrit>ed, 
explained,  illustrated,  or  embodied  in  the 
mask  work. 
••§  903.  Ownership  and  transfer 

■■(a)  The  exclusive  rights  in  a  mask  work 
subject  to  protection  under  this  chapter 
shall  vest  in  the  owner  of  the  mask  work. 

■•(b)  The  exclusive  rights  in  a  mask  work 
registered  under  section  908.  or  a  mask  work 
for  which  an  application  for  registration  has 
been  or  is  eligible  to  be  filed  under  section 
908,  may  be  transferred  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  any  means  of  conveyance  or  by  operation 
of  law.  and  may  be  bequeathed  by  will  or 
pass  as  personal  property  by  the  applicable 
laws  of  intestate  succession. 

■■(c)  In  any  case  in  which  conflicting  trans- 
fers of  the  exclusive  rights  in  a  mask  work 
are  made,  the  transfer  first  executed  shall 
be  void  as  against  a  subsequent  transfer 
which  is  made  for  a  valuable  consideration 
and  without  notice  of  the  first  transfer, 
unless  the  first  transfer  is  recorded  in  the 
Copyright  Office  within  three  months  after 
the  date  on  which  it  is  executed,  but  in  no 
ca.se  later  than  the  day  before  the  date  of 
such  subsequent  transfer. 

■(d)  Mask  works  prepared  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  part  of  that  person's  official  duties  are 
not  protected  under  this  chapter,  but  the 
United  States  Government  is  not  precluded 
from  receiving  and  holding  exclusive  rights 
in  mask  works  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  subsection  (b). 
••S904.  Duration  of  protection 

■■(a)  The  protection  provide(J  for  a  mask 
work  under  this  chapter  shall  commence  on 
the  date  on  which  the  mask  work  is  regis- 
tered under  section  908,  or  the  date  on 
which  the  mask  work  is  first  commercially 
exploited,  whichever  occurs  first. 

■■(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  protection  provided  under  this 
chapter  to  a  mask  work  shall  continue  for  a 
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lerm  of  ten  years  beginnirn;  on  the  dau-  on 
which    such    protection    conimences    under 
subsection  la). 
"SSOS.  Exclusnr  h([hts  in  ma-k  wdrk* 

■Subject  lo  the  other  provi.sions  of  this 
chapter,  the  owner  of  a  ma.sk  work  has  the 
exclusive  rights  lo  do  and  to  authorize  an\ 
of  the  following; 

111  to  reproduce  the  mask  work  b\  opti 
cal.  electronic,  or  any  other  means. 

(2)  to  import  or  di.slribute  a  .semironduc 
tor  chip  proJducl  in  which  the  nia.sk  work  i.s 
embodied;  and 

(31  to  induce  or  knowint;l\  to  cau.se  an 
other  per.son  to  do  any  of  Ihr  aci.s  dt'scnbed 
in  paragraph.s  '  1  >  and  '  2 1 

••«!««»«».  l.imitalKin  on  rxrlusnc  righl-:  miTsr  rn- 
XinawrinK:  Tirsl  »ale 

la)  Notwith.slandinK  the  pro\  i.sion.s  of 
section  905(1 1,  it  i.s  not  an  infnnMcmint  of 
the  exclusive  right.s  of  the  owner  of  a  mask 
work  lo  reproduce  thi'  work  soleU  for  thf 
purpcse  of  teaching,  analy/infi.  or  e\aliiat 
ing  the  concepts  or  techniqiu's  embodied  in 
the  ma.sk  work  or  the  circuilr.\  or  organiza 
tion  of  componeni.s  used  in  the  ma.sk  work 

'b)  NolwithstandinK  the  provisions  of 
.section  905(2i.  the  owner  of  a  particular 
.semiconductor  chip  product  lawfully  made 
under  this  chapter,  or  any  person  author 
ized  by  such  owner,  is  enlilled,  without  the 
authority  of  the  owner  of  the  ma.sk  work,  to 
sell  or  otherwise  dispo.se  of  thai  si'micon 
duclor  chip  product 

••ti»»7.    I.imilaliim    on    r\rlu»i»e    ri|{hl>:    inniM-rnl 
infrinKrnirnt 

(a)  Notwithstandinid;  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  an  innocent  purcha.ser  of  an 
infringing  .semiconductor  chip  product 

il)  shall  incur  no  liability  under  this 
chapter  with  respect  lo  the  distribution  of 
units  of  the  infringing  .semiconductor  chip 
product  that  occurred  before  that  innocent 
purchaser  had  notice  of  protection  with  re 
spect  to  that  semiconductor  chip  product; 
and 

(2)  shall  be  liable  only  for  a  reasonable 
royalty  on  each  unit  of  the  infringing  semi 
conductor  chip  product  that  the  innocent 
purchaser  distributed  after  having  notice  of 
protection  with  respect  to  that  semiconduc 
tor  chip  product. 

The  amount  of  the  royalty  referred  lo  in 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  determined  by  volun 
lary  negotiation  between  the  parties,  media 
tion.  or  binding  arbitration,  or.  if  the  parlies 
do  not  resolve  the  is.sue.  by  the  court  in  a 
civil  action  for  infringement. 

■(b)  The  immunity  from  liability  and  limi- 
tation on  liability  referred  to  in  subsection 

(a)  shall  apply  to  any  person  who  directly  or 
indirectly  purchases  an  infringing  semicon- 
ductor chip  product  from  an  innocent  pur 
chaser. 

■■(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 

(b)  apply  only  with  respect  to  units  of  an  in 
fringing  semiconductor  chip  product  that  an 
innocent  purchaser  purchased  before 
having  notice  of  protection  with  respect  to 
that  semiconductor  chip  product. 

"S  90H.  R«Ki»trmtion  of  rlaims  of  proterlion 

■■(a)  Protection  of  a  mask  work  under  this 
chapter  shall  terminate  if  application  for 
registration  of  a  claim  of  protection  in  the 
mask  work  is  not  made  as  provided  by  this 
chapter  within  two  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  mask  work  is  first  commercially 
exploited. 

•■(b)  The  Register  of  Copyrights  shall  be 
responsible  for  all  administrative  functions 
and  duties  under  this  chapter.  Except  for 
section  708.  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of 


this  title  relating  to  tht  general  responsibil 
ities.  organization,  regulatory  authority,  ac- 
tions, records,  anci  piibl  cations  of  the  Copy- 
right Office  shall  aptly  to  this  chapter, 
except  that  the  Registf  r  of  Copyrights  may 
make  such  changes  as  may  be  neces.sary  in 
applying  those  provisions  to  this  chapter. 

ici  The  application  for  registration  of  a 
mask  work  shall  be  made  on  a  form  pre- 
scribed bs  the  Registt  r  of  Copyrights  and 
shall  include  any  information  regarded  by 
I  he  Register  of  Copyrichls  as  bearing  upon 
ihf  preparation  or  identification  of  the 
work,  the  existence  or  duration  of  protec- 
tion, or  owiK Tship  of  "le  work 

idi  The  Register  o:  Copyrights  shall  by 
regulation  set  riasonatile  fees  for  the  filing 
of  applications  ici  regi.'ter  claims  of  proti'c 
tion  in  ma.sk  works  iiniier  this  chapter,  and 
for  other  ser\  ices  relal  in«  to  the  administra- 
tion of  this  chapter  or  the  rights  under  this 
chapter,  taking  into  consideration  the  cost 
of  proMding  those  services,  thi-  benefits  of  a 
public  record,  and  statutory  fee  schedules 
uiidi-r  this  title  The  Register  shall  al.so 
specify  the  identifying  material  to  be  depos- 
ited in  connection  with  th.e  claim  for  regis- 
tration 

(el  If  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  after 
examlnln^■  an  applica  ion  for  registration, 
determines,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  that  the  application 
relates  to  a  mask  work  which  warrants  pro- 
tection under  this  chapter,  then  the  Regis- 
ter shall  register  the  claim  and  issue  to  the 
applicant  a  certificate  of  registration  of  the 
claim  under  the  seal  of  the  Copyright 
Office  The  effectm  (late  of  registration  of 
a  claim  of  protection  shall  be  the  date  on 
which  an  application,  deposit,  and  fee, 
which  are  determined  by  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  or  by  a  cotri  of  competent  juris- 
diction to  be  acceptable  for  registration, 
have  all  been  receivd  m  the  Copyright 
Office 

if  I  In  any  action  fc>r  infringement  under 
this  chapter,  the  certificate  of  registration 
of  a  mask  work  shall  ;-onstitule  prima  facie 
evidence  1 1 1  of  the  fac  s  slated  in  the  certifi- 
cate, and  1 21  that  I  hi  applicant  issued  the 
ci'rtificate  ha.s  met  ih^'  requirements  of  this 
chapter,  and  the  regulations  issue  under 
this  chapter,  with  rts[ect  to  the  registration 
of  claims 

igi  Any  applicant  for  registration  under 
this  .section  who  is  di-;salisfied  with  the  re- 
fu.sal  of  the  Register  jf  Copyrights  to  i.ssue 
a  certificate  of  registration  under  this  sec- 
tion may  seek  judicia  review  of  ths  refusal 
by  bringing  an  action  for  such  review  in  an 
appropriate  United  S  ales  district  court,  in 
accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  5.  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  refusal.  The 
failure  of  the  Register  of  Copyrights  to 
issue  a  certificate  of  registration  within 
three  months  after  an  application  for  regis 
tration  is  filed  shall  be  deemed  lo  be  a  refus- 
al to  I.ssue  a  cerlifiCE.te  of  registration  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  section 
910(ci. 
t  M».  .Huk  work  nolin 

lai  The  owner  of  a  mask  work  provided 
protection  under  this  chapter  may  affix 
notice  to  the  mask  work  or  to  the  semicon- 
ductor ship  product  embodying  the  mask 
work  in  such  manner  and  location  as  to  give 
rea.sonbable  notice  of  such  protection.  The 
Register  of  CopyrigHs  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation,  as  examples,  specific  methods  of 
affixation  and  positions  of  notice  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  but  these  specifica- 
tions shall  not  be  considered  exhaustive. 
The  affixation  of  such  notice  is  not  a  condi- 
tion of  protection  urder  this  chapter,  but 


shall    constitute    prima    facie    evidence    of 
notice  of  protection. 

(bi  The  notice  referred  to  in  .subsection 
(ai  shall  consist  of— 

(1)  the  words  mask  work',  or  the  letter 
M  in  a  circle  M  : 

(2)  the  year  in  which  the  mask  work  was 
first  fixed  in  a  semiconductor  chip  product; 
and 

(3)  I  he  name  of  the  owner  or  owners  of 
the  mask  work  or  an  abbreviation  by  which 
the  name  is  recognized  or  is  generally 
known 

■■■^yilt.  KnforcemenI  of  exclusive  righlH 

(a»  Except  as  olherwi.se  provided  by  this 
chapter,  any  person  who  violates  any  of  the 
t  xclusive  rights  of  the  owner  of  a  mask 
work  under  this  chapter  shall  be  liable  as  an 
infringer  of  such  rights. 

(bi  The  owner  of  a  mask  work  protected 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  entitled  to  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  for  infringement  after  a 
certificate  of  registration  of  a  claim  in  that 
mask  work  is  i.ssued  under  section  908. 

ic)  In  any  case  in  which  an  application 
for  registration  and  the  required  deposit 
and  fee  have  been  received  in  the  Copyright 
Office  in  proijer  form  and  registration  of 
the  mask  work  has  been  refused,  the  appli- 
cant is  entitled  to  institute  a  civil  action  for 
infringement  under  this  chapter  if  notice  of 
the  action,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint. IS  served  on  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure.  The  R«  gister  may.  at  his 
or  her  option,  become  a  party  to  the  action 
with  respect  to  Ihe  issue  of  whether  the 
claim  is  eligible  for  registration  by  entering 
an  appearance  within  sixjy  days  after  such 
service,  but  the  failure  of  the  Register  to 
become  a  parly  to  the  action  shall  not  de- 
prive the  court  of  jurisdiciton  to  determine 
that  i.ssue. 

■(dii  1  >  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  shall  sepa- 
rately or  jointly  issue  regulations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  right  to  import  set  forth  in 
section  905.  The.se  regulations  may  require, 
as  a  condition  for  the  exclusion  of  articles 
from  the  United  States,  that  the  person 
.seeking  exclusion  — 

lAi  obtain  a  court  order  enjoining,  or  an 
order  of  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion under  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  excluding,  importation  of  the  articles; 
or 

<Bi  furnish  proof  thai  the  ma.sk  work  in- 
volved IS  protected  under  this  chapter  and 
that  the  importation  of  the  articles  would 
infringe  the  rights  in  the  mask  work  under 
this  chapter,  and  also  post  a  surety  bond  for 
any  injury  that  may  result  if  the  detention 
or  exclusion  of  the  articles  proves  to  be  un- 
justified. 

(2)  Articles  imported  in  violation  of  the 
right  lo  import  set  forth  in  section  905  are 
subject  lo  seizure  and  forfeiture  in  the  same 
manner  as  property  imported  in  violation  of 
the  customs  laws.  Any  such  forfeited  arti- 
cles shall  be  destroyed  as  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  court,  as 
the  case  may  be,  except  that  the  articles 
may  be  returned  to  the  country  of  export 
whenever  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  im- 
porter had  no  reasonable  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  his  or  her  acts  constituted  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law. 
"!i9ll.  Remedieti  for  infrinK«mrnt 

■■(a)  Any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  a 
civil  action  arising  under  this  chapter  may 
grant  temporary  and  permanent  injunctions 
on  such  terms  as  the  court  may  deem  rea- 
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sonable  to  prevent  or  restrain  infringement 
of  the  exclusive  rights  in  a  mask  work  under 
this  chapter. 

■(b)  Ut>on  finding  for  the  owner  of  the 
mask  work,  the  court  shall  award  the  owner 
actual  damages  suffered  by  the  owner  as  a 
result  of  the  infringement.  The  court  shall 
also  award  the  owner  the  Infringer's  profits 
that  are  attribuUble  to  the  infringement 
and  are  not  taken  into  account  in  comput- 
ing the  award  of  actual  damages.  In  estab- 
lishing the  infringer's  profits,  the  owner  of 
the  mask  work  is  required  to  present  proof 
only  of  the  infringer's  gross  revenue,  and 
the  infringer  is  required  to  prove  his  or  her 
deductible  expenses  and  the  elements  of 
profit  attributable  to  factors  other  than  the 
mask  work. 

"(c)  At  any  time  before  final  judgment  is 
rendered,  the  owner  of  the  mask  work  may 
elect.  iiKtead  of  actual  damages  and  profits 
as  provided  by  subsection  (b),  an  award  of 
statutory  damages  for  all  infringements  in- 
volved in  the  action,  with  respect  to  any  one 
mask  work  for  which  any  one  infringer  is 
liable  individually,  or  for  which  any  two  or 
more  infringers  are  liable  jointly  and  sever- 
ally, in  an  amount  not  more  than  $250,000 
as  the  court  considers  just. 

•■(d)  in  any  action  for  infringement  under 
this  chapter,  the  court  in  its  discretion  may 
allow  the  recovery  of  full  coste.  including 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees,  to  the  prevailing 

party.  ^     ^.  . 

■(e)  An  action  for  infringement  under  this 
chapter  shall  not  be  maintained  unless  the 
action  is  commenced  within  three  years 
after  the  claim  accures. 

••(f)  As  part  of  a  final  judgment  or  decree, 
the  court  may  order  the  destruction  or 
other  disposition  of  any  infringing  semicon- 
ductor chip  such  products,  and  any  masks, 
tapes,  or  other  articles  by  means  of  which 
such  products  may  be  reproduced. 
"§  912.  Relation  to  other  laws 

•■(a)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  affect 
any  right  or  remedy  held  by  any  person 
under  chapters  1  through  8  of  this  title,  or 
under  title  35. 

••(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  908(b) 
of  this  title,  references  to  this  title'  or  title 
IT  in  chapters  1  through  8  of  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  apply  to  this  chapter. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
preempt  the  laws  of  any  State  to  the  extent 
those  laws  provide  any  rights  or  remedies 
with  respect  to  a  mask  work  which  are 
equivalent  lo  those  provided  by  this  chap- 
ter, except  that  such  preemption  shall  be  ef- 
fective only  with  respect  to  actions  filed  on 
or  after  January  1. 1986. 

•(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  1338. 
1400(a).  and  1498  (b)  and  (c)  of  title  28  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  exclusive  rights  in 
mask  works  under  this  chapter.". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMEMT 

Sec.  1 3.  The  table  of  chapters  of  title  17. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"9.     Protection     of     Semiconductor 

Chip  Products - •••     901 ". 


EFTECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1985. 

(b)(  1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, protection  shall  be  available  under 
chapter  9  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  section  2  of  this  Act.  to  any  mask 
work  fixed  in  a  semiconductor  chip  product 
that  was  first  commercially  exploited  on  or 
after  January  1.  1984.  and  before  January  1. 
1985.  Ilf  a  claim  of  protection  in  the  mask 


work  is  registered  in  the  Copyright  Office 
before  January  1.  1936.  under  section  908  of 
title  17.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  mask  work  provided 
protection  under  chapter  9  of  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  any  in- 
fringing semiconductor  chip  products  manu- 
factured before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  may  be  imported  into  or  distributed  in 
the  United  States,  or  both,  subject  to  the 
payment  by  the  importer  or  distributor,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  the  reasonable  royalty 
specified  in  section  907(a)(2)  of  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

(3)  For  purposes  Df  this  subsection,  the 
terms  "mask  work",  'fixed",  •'semiconduc- 
tor chip  product",  'commercially  exploit ". 
and  "infringing  semiconductor  chip  prod- 
uct" have  the  meanings  given  those  terms  in 
section  901  of  title  17,  United  States  Code, 
as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kastenmeier)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr,  MooRHEAD)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  JMr.  Kastenmeier).  • 

Mr.  KASTEN/MEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  bring  to  the 
floor  a  bill  to  protect  semiconductor 
chip  products  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reward  creativity,  encourage  innova- 
tion, research,  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  semiconductor  industry, 
and  prevent  future  piracy,  while  at  the 
same  time,  promoting  and  protecting 
the  public  interest.  Current  law— be  it 
copyright,  patent,  or  trademark  law- 
offers  innovating  chip  firms  very  little 
protection  against  the  misappropria- 
tion of  their  technology. 

H.R.  5525.  therefore.  changes 
present  law  by  adding  a  new,  free- 
standing, and  unitary  chapter  9  to 
title  17  of  the  Uniied  States  Code.  Pro- 
tection of  semiconductor  chip  prod- 
ucts by  a  sui  generis  approach,  rather 
than  through  extension  of  the  Copy- 
right Act  to  admittedly  utilitarian  ob- 
jects (as  is  the  case  with  the  Senate 
bill),  carries  with  it  a  number  of  bene- 
fits in  addition  to  providing  requisite 
protection.  These  benefits  are  clearly 
and  concisely  set  forth  in  the  House 
report  (No.  98-781)  under  the  rubric 
"sui  generis  versus  copyright  ap- 
proach" and  also  in  the  sectional  anal- 
ysis. 

Before  commencing  my  discussion  of 
H.R.  5525.  I  should  note  that  it  has 
been  processed  without  dissent.  To 
paraphrase  my  subcommittee  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank),      the     enormous     consensus 


behind  H.R.  5525  should  not  under- 
mine a  realization  of  its  importance. 

I  should  also  mention  that  H.R.  5525 
is  supported  by  the  administration, 
the  Copyright  Office  of  the  United 
States,  the  Semiconductor  Industry 
Association,  the  Information  Industry 
Association,  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Publishers.  ADAPSO.  and  the 
American  Patent  Law  Association.  A 
diverse  group  of  respected  law  profes- 
sors and  lawyers  also  support  the  bill. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
entire  subcommittee  for  its  assistance 
in  drafting  and  developing  H.R.  5525— 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Synar, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  DeWine. 
The  lead  sponsors  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Mineta).  who 
have  worked  arduously  since  1979  on 
attaining  passage  of  a  bill,  also  deserve 
great  recognition.  Last,  but  not  least. 
Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias— my 
counterpart  chairman,  who  chairs  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks  and  Copyright, 
and  Senator  Pat  Leahy— ranking  mi- 
nority member,  deserve  commendation 
for  steering  a  bill,  S.  1201,  through  the 

It  is  clearly  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  modify  or  amend  this  Nation's 
intellectual  property  laws.  Article  I, 
section  8  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to 
Promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful 
Arts,  by  securing  lor  limited  Times  to  Au- 
thors and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to 
their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries. 

The  monopoly  privileges  that  Con- 
gress may  confer  under  the  Constitu- 
tion •  •  *  are  neither  unlimited  nor 
primarily  design«?d  to  provide  a  special 
private  benefit.  Rather,  the  limited 
grant  is  a  mean.s  by  which  an  impor- 
tant public  purpose  may  be  achieved." 
Sony  Corp.  v.  Universal  City  Studios, 
Inc..  104  S.  Ct.  774  (1984)  (copyright); 
accord.  United  States  v.  Masonite 
Corp.,  316  U.S.  265.  278  (1942)  (same 
as  to  patents). 

The  congressional  role  therefore  be- 
comes to  define  the  scope  of  limited 
monopoly  that  should  be  granted  an 
author  in  order  to  give  the  public  ap- 
propriate access  to  a  creation.  Balanc- 
ing between  the  rights  of  the  creator 
and  the  needs  of  the  public  clearly  is 
necessary.  In  fact,  where  changes  have 
occurred  and  new  technologies  have 
been  developed.  Congress  consistently 
has  engaged  in  precisely  such  a  bal- 
ancing approach. 

H.R.  5525.  therefore,  represents  the 
committee's  commitment  to  navigat- 
ing the  oft  turbulent  waters  between 
■  •  *  •  the  interests  of  authors  and  in- 
ventors in  the  control  and  exploitation 
of  their  writings  and  discoveries  on 
the  one  hand,  and  society's  competing 
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interest  in  the  free  flow  of  ideas,  infor- 
mation, and  commerce  on  the  other 
hand."  Sony  Corp.  v.  Universal  City 
Studios,  Inc.,  supra. 

Now.  let  me  give  you  some  informa- 
tion about  H.R.  5525.  how  it  was  devel- 
oped from  the  original  bill  (H.R.  1028). 
and  its  contents. 

H.R.  1028.  as  originally  introduced, 
amended  the  Copyright  Act  to  protect 
semiconductor  chips  and  mask  works 
against  unauthorized  duplication.  It 
conferred  10  years  of  copyright  protec- 
tion to  those  who  develop  new  inte 
grated  circuit  mask  designs,  granting 
the  copyright  owner  exclusive  rights 
to  make,  distribute,  and  reproduce 
images  of  the  mask  design  and  the 
chips  embodying  that  design.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  protected  semicon- 
ductor chip  users  from  innocent  con- 
duct and  made  compulsory,  reasonable 
royalty  licenses  available  to  innocent 
infringers  when  necessary  to  protect 
their  reasonable  interests  in  their  on- 
going business  activities  as  users  of 
chips.  The  bill  keyed  into  copyright 
law  in  several  specific  areas,  and  e.x- 
cepts  others.  This  drafting  approach, 
however,  created  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion, which  in  turn  would  have  bred 
litigation. 

The  substitute  amendment  that  I  of- 
fered in  sulxrommittee  and  that  was 
approved  by  the  full  committee— now 
incorporated  in  H.R.  5525— is  the 
result  of  a  comprehensive  hearing 
process.  It  represents  a  consensus  and 
compromise  position  that  something 
should  be  done  to  protect  creativity  in 
the  semiconductor  industry,  yet  that 
protection  should  come  through  a  sui 
generis  or  hybrid  approach.  As  stated 
above,  my  sutistitute  accomplishes  this 
goal  by  creating  a  new  form  of  legal 
protection  in  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent chapter  9  of  title  17.  United  States 
Code.  The  term  of  protection  is  10 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  sui  generis  ap- 
proach. H.R.  5525  differs  from  H.R. 
1028  in  several  other  ways.  Rather 
than  delineate  during  debate  the  dif- 
ferences l)etween  the  original  bill  and 
H.R.  5525,  I  merely  refer  interested 
Members  to  the  House  report,  which 
contains  l)oth  a  discussion  and  a  chart 
contrasting  the  two  bills. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  H.R.  5525  is  a 
vastly  improved  work  product.  The 
creation  of  a  sui  generis  approach  for 
protecting  mask  works  gets  the  job 
done  and.  at  the  same  time,  avoids 
conceptual  confusion  in  copyright  law 
to  accommodate  a  form  of  intellectual 
property  which  is  better  protected  by 
reference  to  the  background  and  prac- 
tices of  the  semiconductor  industry. 

In  short,  from  a  congressional  per- 
spective, the  unique  problems  posed 
by  the  need  to  reward  creativity,  en- 
courage innovation,  research  and  in- 
vestment in  the  semiconductor  indus- 
try while  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  public  has  called 


for  unique  .solutions.  The  approach 
taken  in  H.R.  5525.  the  creation  of  a 
sui  generis  form  of  protection,  reflects 
sound  judgment  r.hat  such  an  ap- 
proach is  uniquely  suited  to  the  pro- 
tection of  mask  works,  which  repre- 
sent a  form  of  industrial  intellectual 
property.  This  is  to  be  contrasted  with 
the  so-called  authors  copyright  in  lit- 
erary and  artistic  works  protected 
under  traditional  copyright  principles. 
As  floor  manager  of  the  bill  that 
became  the  Copyritjht  Reform  Act  of 
1976,  I  am  aware  that  copyright  has 
been  expanded  to  encompass  new 
forms  of  protection,  many  of  which 
have  commercial  applications.  The 
commercial  application  or  character  of 
a  given  copyrighted  work,  however, 
presents  a  far  different  case  from  that 
of  mask  works,  which  are  intended  to 
be  and  are  used  as  part  of  an  integral 
part  of  a  manufacturing  process.  This 
manufacturing  purpose  and  use  is.  in 
fact,  the  reason  for  the  Copyright  Of- 
fice's refusal  to  accept  chip  products 
for  deposit  as  copies  of  pictorial  graph- 
ic or  .sculputural  works  under  the 
Copyright  Act. 

My  strong  feelings  are  perhaps  best 
expressed  by  the  following  statement 
of  Prof.  L.  Ray  Patterson.  Emory  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law: 

The  ultimate  issue  is  the  problem  of  integ- 
rity in  the  law  of  copyright.  By  mlOKrity.  I 
mean  con-sistency  in  ihe  principles  which 
the  law  encompasses.  While  consistency  for 
its  own  sake  is  a  virtue  of  .small  conse- 
quence, consistent  principles  for  a  body  of 
law  are  essential  for  integrity  in  the  inter- 
pretation and  administration  of  that  law. 

It.  therefore  is  extremely  unwise  for 
Congress  to  provide  copyright  protec- 
tion for  semiconductor  chips  by 
amendment  to  the  present  statute. 
The  basis  for  this  conclusion  is  that 
the  present  copyright  statute  purports 
to  provide  for  an  authors  copyright. 
The  appropriate  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  protection  for  semiconductor 
chips  is  the  creation  of  a  sui  generis 
proprietary  right,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  author's  copyright. 

Stated  somewhat  differently,  a  mask 
work  is  not  a  book.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation does  not  engage  in  the  legal  fic- 
tion of  treating  books  and  mask  works 
similarly.  In  the  long  run.  we  will  reap 
great  benefits  by  not  proceeding  from 
false  analogies. 

H.R.  5525  is  good  legislation.  My 
hope  is  not  only  .hat  it  passes  the 
House,  but  that  it  passes  the  House 
unanimously. 

n  1230 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish),  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wculd  like  to  indicate 
strong    support    for    H.R     5525,    the 


Semiconductor  Chip  Protection  Act  of 
1984.  This  legislation  provides  needed 
protection  against  chip  piracy  for  U.S. 
manufacturers  of  semiconductor  chip 
products.  The  Members  and  especially 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  (Mr.  Kastenmeier) 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  work  in 
formulating  H.R.  5525.  By  the  same 
token,  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  California  (Messrs.  Edwards  and 
MiNETA)  have  provided  valuable  lead- 
ership on  this  important  issue.  In  the 
other  body.  Senators  Charles  McC. 
Mathias  and  Patrick  Leahy  have 
done  excellent  work  on  S.  1201,  the 
Semiconductor  Chip  Protection  Act  of 
1983. 

The  semiconductor  industry,  is  a 
vital  and  rapidly  growing  part  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  The  Bureau  of  Industri- 
al Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  forecasts  that  in  1983  the 
industry  will  ship  more  than  $12.2  bil- 
lion worth  of  semiconductor  and  relat- 
ed devices,  a  substantial  increase  from 
the  $10.5  billion  1982  value  of  ship- 
ments. It  is  projected  that  in  10  years 
the  semiconductor  market  will  have 
sales  of  more  than  $90  billion,  thus  be- 
coming one  of  the  world's  most  impor- 
tant product  markets,  and  the  basis 
for  computers  and  telecommunica- 
tions, two  out  of  the  four  major  indus- 
tries of  the  1990s. 

As  the  level  of  complexity  of  semi- 
conductor circuits  has  grown,  so  has 
the  cost  of  creating  new  chip  designs 
to  embody  those  circuits  economically 
and  efficiently.  In  testimony  during 
hearings  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Courts.  Civil  Liber- 
ties, and  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
a  spokesman  for  the  Semiconductor 
Industry  Association  noted  that  the 
research  and  development  costs  for  a 
single  complex  chip  now  can  cost  ap- 
proximately $5  million,  while  related 
support  and  development  costs  for 
that  chip  could  amount  to  another  $50 
million  or  more.  These  increasing  cost 
factors  have  both  made  the  return 
from  piracy  greater  to  would-be  chip 
pirates  and  made  the  cost  of  their 
piracy  greater  to  legitimate  chip  man- 
ufacturers. 

The  net  effect  of  chip  copying  is  to 
sharply  curtail  the  normal  recovery 
period  during  which  an  innovative 
chip  manufacturer  can  recoup  the  re- 
search and  development  costs  that  the 
manufacturer  invests  in  creating  a  new 
chip  and  putting  it  on  the  market. 
Unless  investments  in  chip  creation 
can  be  recovered,  fewer  and  fewer 
companies  will  make  the  research  and 
development  investment  necessary  for 
advancing  chip  technology.  Instead, 
more  and  more  companies  will  engage 
in  chip  copying  to  the  detriment  of 
the  worldwide  technological  competi- 
tive edge  of  the  United  States. 
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HJR.  5625  provides  a  10-year  term  of 
protection  for  the  layout  of  chips  and 
at  the  same  time  protects  innocent 
goodfaith  purchasers  of  these  prod- 
ucts. Moreover.  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation by  creating  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent chapter  of  protection  for 
semiconductor  chips  adequately  re- 
sponds to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
various  parties  who  were  concerned 
about  amending  the  Copyright  Act  for 
that  purpose.  H.R.  5525  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  chip  piracy 
and  in  so  doing  encourage  companies 
to  engage  in  the  necessary  research 
and  development  to  produce  new 
chips.  Accordingly.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards),  the  author 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman.  Congressman  Kastenmeier, 
and  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Judiciary's  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 
Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice,  for  the  many  hours  of  hard 
work  they  spent  in  finding  the  best 
possible  way  to  close  the  gap  in  the  in- 
tellectual property  laws  and  to  afford 
legal  protection  to  the  maskworks  of 
semiconductor  chips.  I  am  delighted 
that,  because  of  these  fruitful  labors, 
we  are  able  to  be  here  on  the  floor 
today. 

Several  years  ago,  after  many  discus- 
sions with  people  in  the  field,  it 
became  very  clear  to  Congressman 
Mi  NET  A  and  me  that  such  protection 
was  essential.  On  October  12,  1978,  we 
introduced  our  bill  to  remove  the  bar- 
rier to  innovation  in  an  industry  in 
which  innovation  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on 
why  such  a  bill  is  needed. 

We  all  know  the  significance  of  the 
semiconductor  revolution,  which  now 
pervades  and  enriches  our  entire  way 
of  life.  This  enrichment  is  possible  be- 
cause innovating  firms  spend  years  in 
research  and  development  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  produce  new  chips. 
Indeed,  the  development  costs  of  a 
single  new  chip  can  reach  $100  million. 
Yet,  a  pirate  firm  can  come  along  and 
in  several  months,  for  less  than 
$50,000,  duplicate  the  mask  work  of 
the  innovating  firm,  without  having  to 
bear  the  enormous  research  and  devel- 
opment costs  borne  by  the  innovator. 
By  flooding  the  market  with  cheap 
copies,  the  pirate  firm  robs  the  inno- 
vating firm  from  a  return  on  its  R&D 
investment,  thus  destroying  the  incen- 
tive for  innovating  firms  to  set  aside 
internal  funds  for  the  development  of 
future  generations  of  semiconductor 
products.  Such  piracy  is  a  clear  threat 
to  the  economic  health  of  our  semi- 
conductor industry  and  has  a  ripple 
effect  throughout  our  economy. 


Current  law  offers  innovating  chip 
firms  only  limited  protection  against 
the  misappropriation  of  their  technol- 
ogy. The  current  copyright  laws  give 
little,  if  any,  protection  to  semiconduc- 
tor chips.  Patent  law  can  protect  the 
basic  electronic  circuitry  for  new  mi- 
croprocessors or  other  new  such  prod- 
ucts. But  patent  law  does  not  protect 
the  particular  layouts  and  art-work 
performed  by  the  different  chip  manu- 
facturers in  adapting  those  electronic 
circuits  for  a  particular  industrial  pur- 
pose. Yet.  it  is  those  layouts  and  art 
works  that  consume  the  resources  of 
the  innovating  firms  and  that  are  pi- 
rated by  free  riders. 

H.R.  5525  will  help  innovating  firms 
combat  unfair  chip  piracy  and  allow 
them  the  necessary  incentive  to  con- 
tinue to  invest  in  research  and  devel- 
opment, by  protecting  them  against 
the  piracy  of  the  results  of  that  re- 
search and  development.  By  including 
sections  protecting  innocent  infringers 
and  legitimate  reverse  engineering. 
H.R.  5525  also  protects  the  interests  of 
consumers  and  rest^archers. 

Again.  I  thank  and  compliment 
Chairman  Kastenmeier  and  all  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee  for  the 
splendid  work  product  they  have  craft- 
ed. I  am  also  grateful  to  my  col- 
leagues, from  Silicon  Valley,  Mr. 
Mineta  and  Mr.  Zschau,  for  the  sup- 
port they  have  provided. 

With  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mineta).  who 
also  represents  a  part  of  Silicon  Valley 
in  California. 

D  1240 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset.  I  wish  to 
thank  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
and  the  members  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
their  care  and  their  wisdom  in  prepar- 
ing this  legislation  for  floor  consider- 
ation. 

To  many,  the  semiconductor  chip  is 
just  a  part  of  the  gadgetry  which  goes 
into  computers,  automobiles,  weapon- 
ry, and  space  ships.  However,  the  semi- 
conductor chip— as  tiny  and  as  com- 
plex as  it  is— is  in  fact  the  foundation 
of  the  electronics  industry  as  we  know 
it  today. 

Before  a  single  semiconductor  chip 
is  ready  for  production,  millions  of 
dollars  and  hours  upon  hours  of  cre- 
ative energy  and  craftsmanship  must 
first  be  expended.  Blatant  copying  of 
chip  designs  by  rival  companies  can 
undermine  the  financial  investment 
and  the  personal  accomplishment  of 
companies  and  their  highly  skilled  en- 
gineers. 

Pirating  firms  which  bear  none  of 
the  costs  of  research  and  development 
prior  to  production  of  a  semiconductor 
chip   can   set   lower   prices   for   their 


product  and,  ultimately,  can  pervade 
the  market  originally  intended  for  the 
pioneering  company.  In  a  highly  com- 
petitive market,  innovation  and  the 
commensurate  return  on  investment  is 
the  lifeblood  of  this  industry. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
provide  protection  against  unauthor- 
ized copying  and  sales  of  someone 
else's  product.  Moreover,  we  are,  in 
effect,  acknowledging  that  the  infor- 
mation age  now  encompasses  much 
more  than  books  and  recordings— and, 
therefore,  demands  of  us  refinements 
and  additions  to  existing  laws  to  ac- 
commodate creative  output  in  nontra- 
ditional  areas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and.  again,  I  thank  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  their  recognition  of  the  changing 
realities  of  this  Nation's  high  technol- 
ogy industries. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  my  four 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Zschau.  Mr. 
LuNGREN,  and  Mr.  Mineta,  for  their 
work  in  developing  this  important  leg- 
islation, which  I  strongly  support. 

Recently,  the  Cabinet  Council  on 
Commerce  and  Trade  directed  its 
Working  Group  on  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty which  is  chaired  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  and  Trademarks, 
Jerry  Mossinghoff,  to  consider  the 
need  to  protect  semiconductor  chip  de- 
signs. It  found  that  while  the  United 
States  dominates  this  important 
market,  it  faces  a  serious  challenge 
from  foreign  competition.  It  also 
found  that  the  R&D  costs  for  a  single 
complex  chip  could  reach  $4  million, 
while  the  costs  of  copying  such  a  chip 
could  be  less  than  $100,000. 

The  Cabinet  Council  unanimously 
endorsed  legislation  to  protect  semi- 
conductor chip  designs,  with  the  fol- 
lowing specific  characteristics: 

First,  it  should  accord  prompt  inex- 
pensive protection  to  original  semicon- 
ductor chip  design  through  a  registra- 
tion system  without  substantive  exam- 
ination. 

Second,  the  protection  should  grant 
to  the  owner  of  the  chip  design  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  copy,  for  commercial 
purposes,  the  chip  design,  or  chip  em- 
bodied in  that  design,  as  well  as  the 
exclusive  right  to  distribute  such  a 
chip. 

Third,  the  protection  should  have  a 
relatively  short  term;  for  example,  10 
years. 

Fourth,  as  an  exception  to  the  exclu- 
sive rights,  there  should  be  an  express 
right  to  reverse  engineer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching,  analyzing,  or  evaluat- 
ing the  concepts  or  techniques  em- 
bodied in  the  design  of  the  semicon- 
ductor chip. 
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Fifth,  unless  there  are  overriding  cir- 
cumstances to  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
tection should  be  prospective  from  the 
current  time. 

H.R.  5525  clearly  meets  the  criteria 
recommended  by  the  Cabinet  Council 
on  Commerce  and  Trade. 

Moreover.  H.R.  5525  by  creating  a 
separate  and  independent  chapter  of 
protection  negates  the  potential  prob- 
lem of  blurring  or  distorting  estab- 
lished copyright  principles  by  amend- 
ing the  Copyright  Act  to  protect  semi- 
conductor chips.  H.R.  5525  will  provide 
significant  and  needed  protection  for 
the  semiconductor  industry  in  a 
manner  that  will  allow  it  to  retain  its 
competitive  edge  in  this  important 
market. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  speak 
in  favor  of  this  legislation,  which  is 
needed  to  protect  the  design  of  semi- 
conductor chips  against  unauthorized 
copying.  Chairman  Kastenmeier.  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  committee  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  thoughtful  and 
innovative  solution  in  which  they  have 
responded  to  the  problem  of  computer 
chip  piracy. 

For  more  than  a  year.  Energy  and 
Commerces  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  impact  of  unfair  and  il- 
legal trade  practices  on  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  We  have  found 
that  violations  of  American  intellectu- 
al property  rights  are  a  very  serious 
problem.  Based  on  our  investigation, 
the  subcommittee  unanimously  en- 
dorsed the  idea  of  extending  copyright 
protection  to  semiconductor  chip 
design. 

I  understand  that,  under  this  bill. 
Customs  would  enforce  the  property 
rights  on  imports  even  though  the  bill 
does  not  amend  the  copyright  act  per 
se. 

Passing  the  Semiconductor  Chip 
Protection  Act  is  a  necessary,  but  only 
partial,  iinswer  to  the  general  need  to 
strengthen  the  protections  afforded 
intellectual  property  rights.  I  strongly 
urge  my  good  friends  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  continue  to  work  hard 
in  this  area.  For  example.  I  believe 
that  strong  legislation  increasing  the 
civil  penalties  and  adding  criminal 
sanctions  for  trademark  violations  is 
sorely  needed  to  protect  American 
jobs,  businesses,  and  companies  from 
the  rising  tide  of  counterfeit  products. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  express  my 
thoughts  on  this  subject  and  will  close 
by  again  commending  him  on  the  ex- 
cellent legislative  work  he  has  done. 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Zschau). 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  5525.  This  legislation  is  impor- 
tant and  it  is  necessary.  It  would  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  designs  of  U.S. 
semiconductor  manufacturers  so  that 
they  will  have  the  incentive  to  invest 
the  enormous  amounts  of  money  and 
take  the  risks  associated  with  advanc- 
ing the  state  of  semiconductor  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
today  is  experiencing  massive  trade 
deficits.  They  are  expected  to  rise  to 
well  over  $100  billion  this  ye^.  Over 
the  past  several  years,  we  have  taken 
some  solace  in  the  fact  that  at  least 
the  electronics  industry  has  had  trade 
surpluses.  In  1978.  the  trade  surplus 
for  electronics  products  was  about  $12 
billion,  but  that  surplus  has  been 
ebbing  away  in  recent  years.  In  1978, 
the  surplus  was  $7.4  billion.  Last  year 
it  was  $1.5  bil.ion.  I  predict  that  this 
year.  1984,  for  the  first  time  in  histo- 
ry, the  United  States  will  experience  a 
trade  deficit  in  electronics  products. 

This  is  a  very  bad  trend  for  this 
country's  economy  and  its  trade  posi- 
tion. In  order  .o  restore  our  superiori- 
ty in  the  world  markets  of  electronics, 
we  must  innovate.  We  must  develop 
new  technologies,  new  products.  How- 
ever, so  often,  when  we  innovate  in 
the  semiconductor  field,  our  designs 
are  copied  by  foreign  competitors  who 
then  offer  the  pirated  products  at  low 
prices.  This  prevents  the  U.S.  compa- 
ny from  earning  a  fair  return  for  its 
innovations. 

Zylog.  a  company  in  my  district,  de- 
veloped the  Z-80  microprocessor. 
Within  a  short  period  of  time,  the  Jap- 
anese had  copied  it.  The  pirate  firm 
sold  the  copy  .it  half-price  in  the  US 
market.  As  a  result,  the  Japanese  cap 
tured  50  pero-nt  of  the  market  and 
Zylog  lost  between  $10  and  $20  mil- 
lion. Such  losses  are  hardly  an  incen 
tive  for  innovating  In  this  competitive 
industry. 

Another  exampU-  is  the  random 
access  memor\-  (RAM).  U.S.  firms  de- 
veloped the  4K  RAM.  It  was  a  stand 
ard  in  the  industry.  However,  it  wa.s 
copied  by  foreign  firms  then  they 
linked  four  of  them  together  to  create 
the  16k  RAM.  Later  they  combined 
four  16k  RAM  s  together  to  create  the 
64K  RAM.  The  foreign  64k  RAM, 
based  on  pira.ed  U.S.  designs,  took  a 
substantial  market  share  away  from 
the  original  U.S.  innovators. 

Now  we  are  on  the  forefront  of  a 
new  random  access  memory  technolo- 
gy-the  256K  RAM.  It  will  require  a 
new  design.  Its  development  costs  will 
exceed  $50  -nillion.  However,  that 
design  could  be  copied  for  about 
$100,000  by  a  private  firm.  We  cannot 
allow    that    to    happen   without    legal 


remedies.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R. 
5525  to  provide  protection  for  these 
and  other  designs. 

I  might  add  that  the  House  Republi- 
can Task  Force  on  High  Technology 
Initiatives  has  endorsed  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Finally.  I  want  to  commend  my 
friends  and  colleagues  from  California. 
Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Mineta,  for 
their  leadership  over  the  years  on  this 
important  issue,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Moor- 
head.  for  bringing  this  needed  and  im- 
portant legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer). 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  so  vital  for 
the  protection  of  the  industry  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  developing  ^nd  produc- 
ing semiconductor  chip  designs  takes 
literally  years  of  effort  and  requires 
millions  of  dollars  in  investment.  A 
single  chip,  typically  small  enough  to 
fit  on  a  fingertip,  may  contain  over 
100.000  transi.'-tors.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  it  has  revolutionized  industry  and 
our  very  way  of  life,  reaching  into 
every  American  home.  Semiconductor 
chips  are  found  in  everyday  appliances 
like  televisions,  refrigerators,  micro- 
wave ovens,  and  telephones.  They 
have  made  possible  the  tremendous 
developments  in  medical  science— in  x 
ray  and  scanning  machines,  pacemak- 
ers, and  monitoring  devices. 

Few  inventions  have  ever  changed 
our  world  so  rapidly.  Few  have  provid- 
ed such  impetus  for  continuing  ad- 
vances in  every  field,  from  medicine  to 
communications  to  defense. 

Continuing  innovation  in  .semicon- 
ductor chip  dtsign  is  threatened,  how- 
i'\»T.  by  the  pirating  of  chip  designs. 
These  designs  can  be  copied  at  rela- 
tively little  cost  and  in  only  a  few 
months  time. 

Legi.slation  is  therefore  urgently 
net  ded  to  combat  piracy  and  the 
unfair  competition  which  stifles  fur- 
tlu  r  innovation  in  this  field. 

H.R.  5525  provides  the  protection 
needed  to  insure  the  continuing  devel- 
opment of  semiconductor  chip  tech- 
nology. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  support  for 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
badly  needed  piece  of  legislation.  For 
those  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
sitting  through  some  of  the  hearings 
on   it,   we   have  evolved  very  rapidly 
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from  the  old  vacuum  tube,  and  the  big 
resistors,  and  coils,  and  whatnot,  down 
to  printed  circuitry  where  it  is  all  min- 
iaturized, and  in  effect,  printed  on  a 
board.  Now  it  is  even  more  drastically 
reduced  to  the  so-called  semiconductor 
chips,  where  they  can  take  a  set  of 
drawn  circuitry  the  size  of  a  bed  sheet 
and  miniaturize  it  by  photo  engravmg 
onto  a  chip  maybe  the  size  of  your 
little  fingernail,  which  includes  all  of 
the  components  of  the  former  circuits. 
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Unfortunately,  it  takes  miUions  of 
dollars  to  develop  the  patterns  and  the 
circuitry,  on  this  bed  sheet  for.  in 
effect  reduction  and  miniaturization 
onto  a  chip.  Somebody  can  copy  what 
cost  nlanv  millions  of  dollars  to 
produce:  just,  in  effect,  copy  it  onto 
another  chip  for  a  matter  of  $50,000  or 
some  such  amount  and.  of  course, 
gaining  a  tremendous  price  advantage 
because  they  do  not  have  to  recapture 
the  investment  of  the  original  design- 
ing. 

We  have  actually  had  testimony 
that  people  have  made  an  error  in 
drawing  their  circuitry  and  put  a  cir- 
cuit on  that  is  useless  and.  rather  than 
redo  the  whole  print,  they  just  in 
effect  disconnected  the  circuit,  so  it 
was  superfluous  on  the  chip.  They  get 
copies  coming  in  from  overseas  that 
even  include  the  mistake,  proving  ir- 
refutably that  it  was  pure  theft  of  the 
work  and  research  that  went  into  the 
composition  and  development  of  that 

chip. 

So  it  was.  strangely  enough,  not  cov- 
erable  by  patents  or  covered  by  copy- 
rights, although  the  information  that 
may  be  put  in  it  was.  So  this  legisla- 
tion now  covers  that  great  amount  of 
research  and  development,  that  in- 
valuable work,  and  helps  protect  our 
lead  in  this  very  essential  industry  of 
the  future. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  point  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  I  would  ask  that  the 
Speaker  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  if  he  has  any  further 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  couple  more  requests  for  time, 
but  I  do  not  see  the  Members  here. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clinger)  desired  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Would 
the  gentleman  like  to  request  that  all 
Members  have  5  legislative  days  and 
that  the  remarks  of  the  specifically 
enumerated  gentlemen  be  printed  in 
the  record  at  this  point? 

Mr.   MOORHEAD.   The   gentleman 

from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett)  may  be  in 

the  cloakroom.  I  have  sent  someone 

•  back  to  check  and  see  if  he  is  there. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 


bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill.  H.R.  5525.  now 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  conclusion,  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
pliment the  staff.  Michael  Remington, 
Deborah  Leavy  of  the  majority,  and 
Joe  Wolfe  and  Tom  Mooney  of  the  mi- 
nority, have  all  contributed  to  this  leg- 
islation over  a  period  of  time.  I  think 
their  efforts  should  be  recognized. 

I  would  also,  as  I  have  said  before. 
hope  that  Members  will  take  the  time 
to  read  the  House  report  not  only  for 
the  legislative  background,  but  for  the 
technical  background.  A  better  under- 
standing of  the  issue  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed here  today  will  result.  Last,  I 
again  express  the  view  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwards) 
who  has  worked  on  this  legislation  for 
many  years,  is  primarily  responsible 
for  moving  it  through  and  I  want  to 
congratulate  him. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5525.  the 
Semiconductor  Chip  Protection  Act. 
As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
this  bill.  I  feel  that  this  important  leg- 
islation will  encourage  more  research 
and  technology  in  the  high-technology 
industries  and  will  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  consumer. 

This  bill  provides  a  10-year  copy- 
right on  semiconductor  chips,  giving 
owners  the  exclusive  right  to  make, 
distribute,  and  reproduce  images  of 
the  "mask  design"  and  the  chips  em- 
bodying that  design. 

After  a  company  invests  the  time. 
energy,  and  money  to  create  the 
design,  pirate  companies  should  not 
profit  by  copying  the  design  and  flood- 
ing the  market  with  reproductions. 
This  undercuts  the  return  on  invest- 
ment that  innovative  companies  must 
count  on  to  engage  in  further  research 
and  development.  Without  remedial 
measures,  this  problem  could  eventual- 
ly seriously  affect  our  country's  semi- 
conductor industry.  This  bill  protects 
the  integrity  and  capability  of  this 
high  high-tech  industry  by  helping  to 
insure  its  economic  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  in  support  of  this 
important  legislation  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
•Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5525  because 
it  represents  an  evolution  of  tradition- 
al copyright  and  patent  law  to  meet 
the  needs  of  evolving  technology.  The 
gap  in  intellectual  property  law  that 
leaves  the  layout  and  design  of  semi- 
conductor chips  prey  to  unauthorized 
duplication  is  a  threat  to  the  vitahty 
and  creativity  of  the  chip  industry.  We 
cannot  allow  this  industry's  creative 
spark  to  be  extinguished  by  chip  copi- 


ers who  do  not  have  to  bear  the  re- 
search and  development  expense  of  a 
chip's  original  architects.  If  we  do  not 
act.  the  lifeblood  of  the  information 
age  and  the  technical  strength  of  the 
United  States  will  be  diluted. 

H.R.  5525  plugs  a  loophole  in  cur- 
rent copyright,  patent,  and  trademark 
law.  This  body  of  law  does  not  protect 
the  specific  architecture  which  adapts 
a  chip  to  a  particular  industrial  pur- 
pose. Chip  design  does  not  reach  the 
level    of    ir.ventiveness    required    by 
patent  law  and  because  chip  design  is 
considered    purely    utilitarian     it     is 
beyond   the   reach   of  copyright   law. 
The  consequence  is  that  firms  lose  the 
incentive  to  invest  millions  of  dollars 
and  years  of  work  in  the  design  of  a 
chip's  microarchitecture.  For  $50,000 
or  less,  a  chip  pirate  can  copy  and 
market    the    innovating    firm's    mask 
work,  reap  the  financial  rewards,  and 
destroy    the    originator's    investment 
return.  In  the  words  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  report,  this  arrangement 
acts  as  a  "devastating  disincentive  to 
innovative  research  and  development." 
The  fundamental  purpose  of  intel- 
lectual property  law  is  to  afford  pro- 
tection   against    exploitation    to    the 
work  of  creators.  The  underlying  pur- 
pose of  these  laws  is  to  preserve  incen- 
tive,  for   creators   to   take   risks   and 
make  investments  that  will  ultimately 
benefit     society     in     anticipation     of 
future  reward.  It  is  now  necessary  and 
in  the  public  interest,  to  extend  the 
laws  protections  to  preserve  techno- 
logical R&D  incentive.  As  Prof.  David 
Lange  testified  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  last  year,  the  preser- 
vation of  creative  incentive  through 
the  extension  of  intellectual  property 
protection    is    meant    to    enrich    the 
public  domain. 

The  cardinal  principal  in  copyright  law. 
then,  is  that  any  decision  to  extend  the  law 
or  to  recognize  new  interests  ought  to  be 
based  on  realistic  expectation  that  one  day 
the  public  domain  will  bear  new  fruit. 

It  is  precisely  upon  these  grounds 
that  we  extend  new  protections  to 
semiconductor  chip  designers  in  H.R. 

5525. 

This  legislation's  importance  ex- 
tends beyond  the  appropriate  exten- 
sion of  intellectual  property  law  to 
semiconductor  chips.  It  iS  a  commen- 
tary on  what  has  come  tb  be  termed 
industrial  policy.  Industrial  policy  gen- 
erally refers  to  the  managed  decline  of 
dying  industries  and  the  direction  of 
credit  flows  to  approved  sectors  of  the 
economy.  This  concept  is  fatally 
flawed;  its  proponents  would  foist  on 
the  United  States  the  very  thing  that 
nations  which  currently  have  a  man- 
aged industrial  policy  say  makes  their 
economies  rigid,  bureaucratic,  and. 
most  importantly,  noninnovative.  The 
thing  that  the  United  States  does  best 
is  innovation,  an  activity  inimical  to 
government  management.  The  keys  to 
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innovation  are  venture  capital  and  risk 
taking.  These  keys  are  exactly  the 
ones  that  H.R.  5525  seeks  to  preserve 
in  our  No.  1  field  of  innovation:  com- 
puter chip  microcircuitry.  I  submit  to 
you  that  this  legislation  thus  embodies 
the  essence  of  what  our  industrial 
policy  should  be:  the  encouragement 
of  venture  capital,  risk  taking,  and  in- 
novation. 

Because  the  law  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty needs  to  be  extended  to  computer 
chip  design  and  because  our  industrial 
policy  should  endorse  the  risk  of  ven- 
ture capital  in  ways  that  will  ultimate- 
ly benefit  the  public  domain.  I  urge 
you  to  support  H.R.  5525.* 
•  Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5525,  the  Semi- 
conductor Chip  Protection  Act  of  1984. 
This  legislation  would  provide  copy- 
right protection  to  the  intricate  pat- 
terns that  make  up  the  design  of  this 
country's  newest  technological 
wonder:  the  semiconductor  chip. 

Since  the  first  integrated  circuit 
semiconductor  chip  was  produced  25 
years  ago,  advances  in  the  high-tech 
industry  have  been  revolutionizing  the 
way  we  live,  the  way  we  work  and  the 
way  we  play.  Everything  from  kitchen 
appliances  and  robots  to  new  manufac- 
turing techniques  and  video  games 
have  been  made  possible  by  progress 
in  chip  design.  We  can  only  speculate 
at>out  the  tremendous  opportunities 
this  new  technology  holds  for  our 
future. 

Beyond  changing  our  lives,  the  chip 
is  also  transforming  our  economy.  As 
we  all  know,  a  great  deal  of  attention 
is  being  focused  all  across  the  country 
on  the  role  our  high-technology  elec- 
tronics industry  must  play  in  develop- 
ing America's  economic  strength  and 
competitiveness  in  world  markets. 

In  Oregon,  the  high-tech  electronics 
industry  is  a  growing  source  of  eco- 
nomic strength.  The  emergence  of  Or- 
egon's 'Silicon  Forest"— with  compa- 
nies such  as  Intel.  Tektronix,  and 
Mentor  Graphics— has  significantly 
contributed  to  the  diversification  of 
Oregon's  economic  base— creating 
hundreds  of  jobs  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  revenue. 

But,  in  recent  years,  the  remarkable 
advances  in  the  chip  industry  have 
been  threatened  by  chip  piracy.  Chip 
piracy  involves  the  looting  or  copying 
of  chip  design. 

The  development  of  an  original  in- 
novative chip,  typically  smaller  than  a 
fingernail,  takes  years,  consumes  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  engineer  and  techni- 
cian time  and  costs  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Research  and  development  costs 
for  a  single  new  chip  can  reach  $100 
million.  Yet,  a  competing  firm  can 
photograph  a  chip  and  copy  the  pains- 
taking work  of  the  innovating  firm  for 
a  cost  of  less  than  $50,000. 

Because  the  pirating  firm  does  not 
have  the  enourmous  costs  borne  by 
the  Innovator,  such  a  firm  can  under- 


sell the  innovating  firm  and  flood  the 
market  with  cheap  copies  of  the  semi- 
conductor chip. 

This  causes  the  creative  firm  to  lose 
sales  and  profits  to  the  pirate  firm. 
Worst  of  all,  once  returns  on  invest- 
ment to  the  innovative  firm  are 
choked  off  by  the  unfair  competition 
of  the  pirate  competitor,  the  incentive 
for  innovating  firms  to  invest  in  new 
product  research  is  greatly  reduced. 

Unfortunately,  current  copyright 
laws  give  little  protection  to  semicon- 
ductor chips.  The  Semiconductor  Chip 
Protection  Act  before  us  today  is  in- 
tended to  fill  that  gap  by  extending 
copyright  protection  to  new  semicon- 
ductor designs.  It  would  protect  new 
semiconductor  chip  design  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reward  creativity,  en- 
courage research  and  innovation  while 
at  the  same  time  benefiting  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America's  entrepre- 
neurial spirit  and  ingenuity  have 
raised  this  country's  high-tech  indus- 
try to  a  position  of  world  prominence. 
We  must  foster  and  strengthen  that 
innovative  edge  by  passing  the  semi- 
conductor Chip  Protection  Act.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  most  important  bill. 
•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
ica is  on  the  verge  of  a  second  industri- 
al revolution.  In  places  like  Silicon 
valley  in  my  State  of  California  new 
worlds  of  untold  potential  are  unfold- 
ing out  of  grains  of  sand.  The  integrat- 
ed circuit  is  not  only  a  product  of  tech- 
nological innovation  but  also  the 
source  of  such  progress  itself.  George 
Gilder  has  compared  this  phenomena 
with  a  "breeder  reactor,  creating  its 
own  fuel  of  knowledge." 

However,  if  we  as  a  Nation  are  to  be 
successful  in  fully  actualizing  the  po- 
tential of  this  cutting  edge  technology 
in  an  environment  of  intense  global 
competition,  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
provide  a  framework  of  law  that  will 
msure  the  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights. 

The  development  of  mask  designs  or 
the  layout  for  computer  chips,  can  in- 
volve the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  years  of  effort.  Foreign  or 
domestic  competitors  can  pirate  these 
designs  with  relative  ease  and  at  little 
cost  through  the  process  of  micropho- 
tography.  The  pirate  can  then  market 
an  identical  chip  minus  the  problem  of 
recouping  the  costs  of  development 
and  thereby  putting  the  developing 
company  at  a  significant  competitive 
disadvantage. 

The  current  available  legal  protec- 
tions are  wholly  inadequate  to  protect 
the  manufact jrers  investment  in  de- 
veloping the  masks  used  to  produce 
the  chip.  The  mask  is  usually  devel- 
oped by  the  application  of  standard 
engineering  principles  and  generally 
does  not  mee:  the  novelty  and  unob- 
viousness requisites  for  patentability. 
Likewise,  a  mask  normally  does  not 
constitute  a  work  of  authorship  under 


the  Copyright  Act.  Therefore,  it  is 
critical  that  the  present  law  must  be 
amended  in  order  to  enhance  the  in- 
centives for  investment  and  innova- 
tion. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  Semiconductor  Chip  Protection 
Act  of  1984.  This  legislation  creates  a 
new  form  of  legal  protection  (a  sui  ge- 
neris approach)  that  avoids  the  poten- 
tial hazards  of  amending  the  Copy- 
right Act.  It  provides  the  much  needed 
protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights  without  compromising  entre- 
peneural  incentives.  H.R.  5525  can 
play  an  important  role  in  bringing  law 
into  conformity  with  an  emerging  gen- 
eration of  new  technology  and  innova- 
tion. I  commend  it  to  you  and  ask  for 
your  support.* 

•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5525,  the  Semi- 
conductor Chip  Protection  Act.  and 
commend  our  colleague.  Don  Ed- 
wards, for  his  work  on  this  bill  and  its 
predecessor,  as  well  as  the  chairmen  of 
the  Courts  Subcommittee.  Bob  Kas- 
TENMEiER.  and  of  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee.  Peter  Rodino.  for  the  at- 
tention they  gave  to  this  important 
bill  and  the  help  they  gave  in  moving 
it  ahead  expeditiously. 

The  technological  advances  which 
are  necessary  to  keep  this  Nation  of 
ours  at  the  forefront  of  the  world 
economy  raise  new  challenges  for 
those  of  us  here  in  the  Congress.  Fail- 
ing to  address  them  in  a  constructive 
fashion  would  mean  not  only  an  abdi- 
cation of  our  responsibilities,  but  also 
a  potential  decline  in  the  innovation 
which  spurs  this  Nation  on.  This  legis- 
lation is  an  example  of  our  willingness 
to  tackle  the  problem.  It  shows  that 
we  are  not  going  to  let  ourselves  be 
trapped  in  a  technological  snakepit, 
but  instead  are  willing  to  work  with 
engineers  and  scientists  to  promote 
technological  progress. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  was  care- 
fully crafted  to  reflect  the  need  for 
legal  protection  for  semiconductor 
chip  mask  works.  It  also  takes  into  ac- 
count the  need  to  encourage  other  na- 
tions to  adopt  protections  against 
fraudulent  copying  of  these  chips 
which  are,  indeed,  intellectual  proper- 
ties just  like  other  works  which  bene- 
fit—and thrive— as  a  result  of  copy- 
right protection.  This  basic  protection 
is  essential  if  the  semiconductor  chip 
on  which  so  many  advances  have  come 
to  rely  is  to  continue  to  flourish. 

Again.  I  commend  all  of  those  here 
in  the  House  who  have  worked  to  re- 
spond creatively  and  sensibly  to  this 
technological  challenge.  I  also  encour- 
age every  Member  of  this  House  to 
lend  their  support  to  H.R.  5525.* 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  original  sponsor  of  H.R. 
5525.  the  Semiconductor  Chip  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1984.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
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port  of  this  measure  on  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  cast  their  votes  likewise. 

The  U.S.  semiconductor  industry 
spends  many  millions  of  dollars  devel- 
oping new  semiconductor  chips.  The 
development  costs,  including  technical 
support,  for  a  new  chip  frequently 
reaches  $50  million.  This  level  of  R&D 
expenditure  has  placed  America  in  the 
forefront  of  all  other  nations,  but  our 
lead  is  threatened  by  chip  piracy— the 
practice  of  photographically  copying 
the  layout  of  a  new  chip  and,  in  effect, 
making  Xerox  copies  of  the  original 
chip.  Through  chip  piracy,  foreign 
competitors  can  replicate  the  manu- 
facturing masks  for  about  $50,000. 
Then,  it  can  make  and  sell  the  same 
product  at  a  much  lower  price,  since 
the  pirate  does  not  have  to  pay  any  of 
the  huge  up-front  R&D  costs  by  the 
innovator.  Besides  being  unfair,  the 
result  discourages  inv'estment  in  inno- 
vation in  the  chip  industry. 

H.R.  5525  amends  the  U.S.  Copy- 
right Act  by  creating  a  new  kind  of 
copyrightable  work— mask  works.  The 
owner  of  this  copyright  can  prevent 
unauthorized  manufacture  of  semicon- 
ductor chips  embodying  the  copyright- 
ed mask  work. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  5525  will  give 
semiconductor  companies  new  incen- 
tives to  innovate  and  create  better, 
more  efficient  chips.  In  addition,  be- 
cause of  the  wide  applicability  of  chips 
(autos,  microwave  ovens,  computers, 
and  so  forth),  I  l)elieve  increased  inno- 
vation in  the  semiconductor  industry 
will  be  a  tremendous  boon  to  our  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  support  for  the 
Semiconductor  Chip  Protection  Act  of 
1984  is  essential  to  maintaining  Ameri- 
ca's technological  leadership  and  in- 
dustrial competitiveness.* 
•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5525,  the  Semi- 
conductxjr  Chip  Protection  Act  being 
brought  to  the  House  floor  under  sus- 
pension today.  This  bill  would  amend 
the  Copyright  Act  to  provide  copy- 
right protection  for  microscopic  semi- 
conductor circuit  patterns  and  masks. 

Currently  no  form  of  intellectual 
property  law  is  available  to  protect 
semiconductor  designers  from  unau- 
thorized copying  of  their  products. 
Currently,  semiconductors  can  be 
copied  simply  by  photographically  re- 
producing another  firms  chip  for  as 
little  as  $50,000.  The  developmental 
cost  frequently  reaches  up  to  $100  mil- 
lion for  an  advanced  microprocessor 
and  its  accompanying  peripheral 
chips.  Thus  a  competitor,  who  copies  a 
successful  design,  can  significantly  un- 
dercut the  innovator's  price,  thereby 
gaining  an  unfair  economic  benefit. 

This  bill  would  allow  a  10-year  copy- 
right to  the  creator  of  a  new  mask 
work,  while  establishing  a  maximum 
civil  penalty  of  $250,000  for  infringe- 
ment. Those  products  are  eligible  for 


protection  if  it  is  first  commercially 
marketed  in  the  United  States.  Also, 
nations  that  protect  U.S.  rights  by 
treaty  automatically  qualify  for  recip- 
rocal treatment. 

I  also  believe  this  measure  has  im- 
portance to  more  than  those  individ- 
uals manufacturing  these  items.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  size  of  our  coun- 
try's trade  deficit  and  the  threat  it 
poses  to  our  Nation's  economy.  For 
various  reasons,  our  country  is  having 
trouble  competing  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers, both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  If  we  lose  our  edge  in  this  field 
it  will  have  de\astating  consequences 
for  our  country.  We  must  ins  are  this 
does  not  happen.  By  rewarding  those 
innovators  of  semiconductors,  who 
keep  us  preeminent  in  this  area,  we  fa- 
cilitate American  excellence  in  the 
economy  of  tomorrow,  high  technolo- 
gy. This  measure  contributes  greatly 
to  this  goal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cast  a  vote  in 
support  of  this  long  overdue  meas- 
ure.* 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
KASTENMEIER)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5525, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  r.he  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  unanimous  consent  request  re- 
garding the  bill  just  tentatively 
passed,  and  also  a  motion  relating  to 
the  Senate  bill 

Is  it  in  order  for  me  to  make  that 
motion  now.  or  subsequently? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
that  such  requests  and  motions  would 
be  in  order  following  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  the  House  later  today. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 


FEDERAL  CHARTER  FOR  VIET- 
NAM VETERANS  OF  AMERICA, 
INC. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4772)  to  grant  a  Federal 


charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America.  Inc.,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4772 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

RECOGNITION  AS  CORPORATION  AND  GRANT  OF 
FEDERAL  CHARTER 

Section  1.  The  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  corporation  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  hereby  recognized  as  such  and  is 
granted  a  charter. 

corporate  POWERS 

Sec  2.  The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 
Inc.  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "corporation"),  shall  have  only  those 
powers  granted  to  it  through  its  articles  of 
incorporation  filed  in  the  State  in  which  it 
is  incorporated  and  its  constitution  and 
bylaws,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  such 
State. 

OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  those  stated  in  its  articles  of 
incorporation,  constitution,  and  bylaws  and 
include  a  commitment  to— 

(1)  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  foster  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Vietnam-era  veterans: 

(3)  promote  the  social  welfare  (including 
educational,  economic,  social,  physical,  and 
cultural  improvement)  in  the  United  Slates 
by  encouraging  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment, readjustment,  self-respect,  self-confi- 
dence and  usefulness  of  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans and  other  veterans; 

(4)  improve  conditions  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans  and  develop  channels  of  communi- 
cations to  assist  Vietnam-era  veterans: 

(5)  conduct  and  publish  research,  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis,  pertaining  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  Vietnam-era  veterans  and 
the  American  society,  to  the  Vietnam  war 
experience,  to  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  securing  peaceful  coexistence  for  the 
world  community,  and  to  other  matters 
which  affect  the  social,  economic,  educa- 
tional, or  physical  welfare  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans  and  other  veterans  and  the  fami- 
lies of  such  veterans: 

(6)  a.ssist  disabled  Vietnam-era  veterans 
and  other  veterans  in  need  of  assistance  and 
the  dependents  and  survivors  of  such  veter- 
ans; and 

(7)  consecrate  the  efforts  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation  and  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans generally  to  mutual  helpfulness  and 
service  to  their  country. 

SERVICE  OF  PROCESS 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  States  in  which  it  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  in  this 
Act,  be  as  provided  in  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation,  the  terms  of 
membership  and  requirements  for  holding 
office  within  the  corporation  shall  not  be 
discriminatory  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin.". 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
l)oard.  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  constitu 
tion  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation  and  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  incorporated. 

OFFICERS 

Sec  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  election  of  such  officers,  shall  tx'  as 
provided  in  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  corporation  and  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  incorporated. 

restrictions  on  corporate  powers 
Sec  8.  <ai  No  part  of  the  income  or  a.viets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  person 
who  is  a  member,  officer,  or  director  of  the 
corporation  or  be  distributed   to  any   .such 
person  during  the  life  of  this  charter   Noth 
ing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  reasonable  rompen 
sation  to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or 
reimbursement     for    actual     nece.ssary     ex 
penses  in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

(b>  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  i.ssue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con 
gressional  approval  or  Federal  KO\ernnient 
authority  by  virtue  of  this  Act  for  any  of  lis 
activities. 

liability  for  acts  of  officers  and  agents 
Sec   9.  The  corporation  shall  \h-  liable  for 
the   acts   of   its   officers   and   agents    when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority 

BOOKS  AND  records.  INSPECTION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor 
rect  and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac 
counts  and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro 
ceeding  of  the  corporation  involvinp  any  of 
its  members,  the  board  of  directors,  or  any 
committee  having  authority  under  ihe 
board  of  directors.  The  corporation  shall 
keep  at  its  principal  office  a  record  of  ihe 
names  and  addresses  of  all  members  having; 
the  right  to  vote.  All  books  and  records  of 
the  corporation  may  be  inspected  by  any 
member  having  the  right  lo  vote,  or  by  an\ 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  member,  for  an> 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  timiv 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
contravene  any  applicable  Slate  law. 

AUDIT  OF  financial  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  first  section  of  the  Ac  enti 
tied  "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac 
counts  of  pruate  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law'  .  approved  August  30. 
1964  (36  U.S.C.  1101).  is  amended  b>  in.sert 
ing  after  paragraph  i57i  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■<58)  The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 
Inc." 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an 
nually  to  the  Congress  concerning   the  ac 
tivities  of  the  corporation  during  the  pre 
ceding  fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted   at   the  same   time   as   is   the 
report  of  the  audit  of  the  corporation  re 
quired  by  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled     An 
Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  accounts  of  pri- 
vate corporations  established  under  Federal 
law",  approved  August  30.   1964  i36  USC 
1102).  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a 
public  document. 


RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  ALTER.  AMEND.  OR 
HEPEAL  CHARTER 

Sec.  1.1  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  charter  is  expressly  reserved  to 
the  Congress. 

DEFNITION  OF     STATE  " 

Sec.  14   For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 

State'    includes  the  District   of  Columbia. 

the    Commonveallh    of    Puerto    Rico,    and 

each   of   the   t:^rritories   and   pos.sessions  of 

Ihv  United  Slates. 

T»X-EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec  Ift  The  i-orporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  AS  an  oi-ganizatlon  j'Xempt  from  tax- 
ation as  proMled  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954 

EXCLUSIVE  RIGHT  TO  NAMKS 

Sec    16    The  corporation  shall   have   the 
.sole   and  exclusive   right    lo   use   the   name 
The  Vietnam   Veterans  of  America.   Inc.". 
Vietnam   Vet  -rans  of  America.   Inc.".  and 
Vietnam  Vet  Tans  of    America  ".  and  such 
seals,  emblem:.,  and  badges  as  the  corpora- 
tion  may    lawfull.N    adopt.    Nothing    in   thi.s 
.section   shall   be  construed   to   interfere   or 
conflict  v^ith  established  or  vested  rights. 

FMLl'KE  TO  COMPLY  WITH  RESTRICTIONS  OR 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  17.  If  the  corporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  proM 
sions  of  this  Act.  till'  charter  granted  by  this 
Act  shall  expire. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  lemport^  Is  a 
second  demanded'.' 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordc'cd. 

There  was  not  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  I'rom  Te.xas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.>  a  ill  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  KiNDNKSs)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  mimite.s. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texa.s  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM  3.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  my.stlf  such  time  a.s  I  may  con 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill.  H.R.  4772.  a.s 
amended,  wauld  grant  a  Federal  char 
ter  to  the  Vietnam  Veteran:s  of  Amer 
ica.  Inc..  which  is  a  national  veteran.s 
service  organization  dedicated  to  pro 
moling  and  improving  the  condition  ol 
Vietnam-erp  veterans  and  others.  The 
membership  of  this  organization  totals 
approximately    16.000    people    nation 
wide,  and  membership  is  open  to  any 
veteran    who    served    on    active    dut.v 
during  the  period  from  August  5.  1964. 
to  May  7.    1975,  or  in  the  Indochina 
theater,  regardless  of  time  of  service. 
The  V'VA  w:us  organized  under  the  not 
for-profit    laws   of   the   State   of    New 
York  on  March  1.  1978.  and  has  been 
granted   its   tax-exempt   status   under 
section  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

The  VVA  was  formerly  recognized  as 
a  service  organization  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  1981  and  it  now  op- 
erates a  claims  service  program  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  In  testimo- 


ny before  the  committee,  it  was  point- 
ed out  that  VVA  has  advanced  the  in- 
terests of  its  members  by  appearing 
before  congressional  committees,  in- 
cluding the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  :ind  by  studying  and  sup- 
porting legislation  affecting  its  mem- 
bers. The  organization  endeavors  to 
promote  employment  opportunities 
for  Vietnam  veterans  and  to  consider 
the  particular  needs  of  female,  minori- 
ty group,  and  incarcerated  veterans. 

The  VVA  maintains  a  State  charter, 
and  the  committee  has  been  informed 
that  it  operates  in  a  nondi-scriminatory 
manner  as  a  charitable  and  patriotic 
association,  and  its  activities  are  na- 
tional in  .scope. 

This  bill  would  merely  recognize  an 
existing  State-chartered  organization. 
It  does  not  expand  any  corporate 
rights  to  relieve  any  corporate  respon- 
sibilities established  by  State  charter. 
Moreover,  this  bill  specifically  requires 
compliance  with  State  laws  governing 
the  election  of  corporate  officers  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors for  the  corporation.  It  also  spe- 
cifically requires  compliance  with 
State  laws  governing  service  of  proc- 
ess. 

In  order  to  assure  responsible  and 
appropriate  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation  the  legislation  prohibits 
certain  corporate  acts  and  establishes 
certain  requirements  for  the  corpora 
tion.  The  legislation  prohibits  the  loan 
or  transfer  of  corporate  a.ssets  to  offi- 
cers, members,  or  other  persons— 
(except  for  expenses)— or  the  issuance 
of  stock  or  the  payment  of  dividends. 
The  legislaiion  further  prohibits  the 
corporation  from  claiming  congres- 
sional appi'oval  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment authority  for  any  of  its  aclivi- 
ties.  The  Ugislation  requires  the  cor- 
poration to  keep  certain  records,  to 
perform  an  annual  audit  and  to  file  a 
leport  of  that  audit  annually  with  the 
Congress.  Should  the  corporation 
engage  in  any  prohibited  activity  or 
rail  to  perform  any  of  the  require- 
ments established  by  this  legislation, 
or  if  the  corporation  fails  to  maintain 
Its  lax  exempt  status,  the  Federal 
charter  granted  by  this  legislation  will 
I'xpire  automatically  as  a  matter  of 
law. 

The  committee  recommends  that 
the  bill.  H  R.  4772,  be  considered  fa- 
vorably. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman      from      Mi-ssissippi      (Mr. 

MONTGOMEHY). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ri-se  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4772.  a 
bill  to  grant  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America.  Inc..  a  Federal  charter. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas,  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Hall, 
and  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 


mittee, for  taking  action  to  report  this 
measure  to  the  House  for  its  consider- 
ation. 

Several  months  ago  officials  from 
this  service  organization  asked  the 
leadership  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  to  sponsor  legislation  to 
grant  the  organization  a  Federal  char- 
ter. Both  committees  did  so  without 
reservation,  since  members  and  staff 
of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America 
have  appeared  before  committees  of 
Congress  on  numerous  occasions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America  does  not  claim  to  be  the 
only  organization  representing  Viet- 
nam veterans.  Many  more  Vietnam 
veterans  belong  to  the  American 
Legion,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
other  service  organizations.  This  orga- 
nization does  an  excellent  job  of  repre- 
senting a  segment  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran population,  some  16,000  to  17,000 
members.  It  is  the  major  organization 
whose  primary  purpose  is  to  focus  at- 
tention on  issues  relating  to  Vietnam 
era  veterans.  The  organization  was  es- 
tablished to  specifically  deal  with  the 
problems  of  military  personnel  who 
served  during  this  difficult  period  in 
our  Nations  history. 

Representatives  of  the  organization 
are  invi(;ed  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  all 
hearings.  The  organization  has  been  in 
the  forefront  on  such  issues  as  the 
now  popular  psychological  readjust- 
ment counseling  program  for  Vietnam 
veterans— we  know  it  as  the  Veterans 
Outreach  Centers— the  long-term 
health  effects  that  may  be  associated 
with  exposure  of  veterans  to  agent 
orange,  small  business  loans  for  Viet- 
nam veterans,  drug  and  alcohol  treat- 
ment programs,  and  the  emergency 
veterans*  job  training  program  which. 
Congress  enacted  only  last  year.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  major  issues  the 
Washington  staff  of  WA  has  worked 
closely  with  us  in  developing  legisla- 
tion during  the  past  several  years. 

These  are  good  programs  that  all 
veterans  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  some  contro- 
versy has  developed  in  recent  weeks 
over  whether  a  charter  should  be 
granted  to  this  organization.  Most  of 
this  controversy  is  not  about  the  orga- 
nization itself  but  the  organization's 
president,  Mr.  Robert  O.  Muller. 
Before  being  too  critical  of  him  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Bobby  Muller  suffered  severe  wounds 
while  in  combat  in  Vietnam  and  he 
will  never  fully  recover  from  those 
wounds.  I  think  it  is  understandable 
that  he  and  others  like  him  may  have 
very  strong  feelings  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  way  it  was  conducted 
and  the  way  it  ended.  He  has  earned 
the  right  to  express  his  personal  feel- 
ings on  any  issue  even  though  I  may 
strongly  disagree  with  his  views. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  granting  of  a  Fed- 
eral charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America  should  not  be  decided  on 
the  basis  of  whether  we  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  Bobby  Muller.  the  organi- 
zation's president.  Bobby  Muller  and  I 
disagree  on  many  issues  and  it  should 
be  noted  that  many  local  WA  chapter 
leaders  and  members  disagree  with 
him  on  many  occasions.  Whether  we 
grant  a  Federal  charter  should  be 
based  on  the  VVA  as  an  organization 
rather  than  the  deeds  of  one  of  its 
leaders. 

It  is  a  young  organization,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  because  it  is  so  young,  it 
has  made  some  mistakes.  I  think  the 
WA  has  learned  from  those  mistakes. 
The  organization  is  trying  to  do  a  good 
job  and  the  membership  is  growing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  there  are  many  very  talented 
men  and  women  of  all  political  persua- 
sions who  are  members  of  this  organi- 
zation and  many  of  them  in  future 
years  will  be  making  the  policy  deci- 
sions that  will  reflect  the  direction  of 
the  organization  nationally. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  sup- 
port of  this  charter  bill  is  a  reflection 
of  the  pride  and  gratitude  I  have  for 
the  fighting  men  and  women  who 
served  in  Vietnam.  I  think  they  are 
some  of  the  finest  individuals  to  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Whether  they  choose 
to  join  the  American  Legion,  the  DAV, 
AMVETS,  VFW,  or  WA  does  not 
matter.  This  is  an  individual  decision 
that  must  be  made  by  the  veteran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated,  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  our  Vietnam  veter- 
ans and  I  know  of  no  valid  reason  why 
a  charter  should  not  be  granted  to  this 
particular  organization. 

I  again  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.)  and  members  of  the 
committee  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  had  a  different 
task  to  perform  than  that  which  I 
have  to  perform  today,  and  that  is  to 
raise  a  note  of  considerable  caution 
about  the  bill  before  us. 

Now.  it  does  happen  that  I  do  not 
feel  very  strongly  about  Federal  char- 
ters ordinarily;  that  is.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  Federal  charter  really  means 
very  much.  It  does  to  veterans'  organi- 
zations, however.  It  has  a  particular 
meaning  bearing  on  the  conduct  of 
their  activities.  In  that  context,  the 
granting  of  a  Federal  charter  has  a 
meaning  outside  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  this  case  particularly  it  is  perti- 
nent for  us  to  remember  that  it  has  a 
meaning  in  Vietnam  today  and  in 
Southeast  Asia  today  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  consideration  of  the  things 


we  are  talking  about  ordinarily  when 
granting  a  Federal  charter. 

I  am  talking  about  propaganda  pur- 
poses that  may  be  served  by  the  grant- 
ing of  this  charter,  not  intentionally 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  members 
or  participants  in  the  organization 
known  as  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  but  by  the  use  to  which  the 
granting  of  this  charter  may  be  put  by 
governments  of  other  nations,  as  has 
already  been  done. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  that  sit- 
uation confronts  us,  but  let  us  just 
review  the  rules  that  are  used  as 
guidelines  only  by  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
when  considering  charters.  One  of 
them  is  that  the  organization,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  charter,  shall  operate 
under  a  charter  granted  by  a  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  it 
has  so  operated  for  a  sufficient  period 
of  time  to  demonstrate  its  perma- 
nence, which  shall  not  be  less  than  10 
consecutive  years  in  length  immediate- 
ly prior  to  the  approval  of  a  Federal 
charter. 

This  is  one  organization  in  which 
that  guideline  was  not  used  as  a  bind- 
ing guideline.  The  organization  has 
not  been  in  effect  or  has  not  been  in 
existence  for  10  years,  but  maybe  this 
is  a  case  in  which  that  guideline 
should  have  been  applied  because  it  is 
perhaps  the  immaturity  of  the  organi- 
zation that  is  being  reflected  in  the  op- 
position to  the  granting  of  this  char- 
ter. 


D  1310 
It  is  a  problem  for  me  to  stand  here 
and  say  I  know  all  about  this  organiza- 
tion, because  I  do  not,  so  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  do  that,  nor  will  I  attempt  to 
say  that  the  president  of  the  WA  is 
all  that  well  known  to  me  personally. 
Our  concern  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  is  do  we  pass  a  bill  that 
grants  a   charter  to  an  organization 
that  does  not  quite  fit  the  guidelines 
and  which  is  embroiled  in  controversy. 
I  think  we  have  seen  already  from 
the  information  that  has  been  sup- 
plied   to    everyone    concerned    that 
Hanoi  is  very  much  interested  in  using 
to  its  propaganda  advantage  any  op- 
portunity possible  related  to  this  orga- 
nization. That  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
organization,   granted:   but   with   the 
maturity  that  might  come  with  a  little 
longer  organizational  existence,  possi- 
bly the  misuse  of  that  organization's 
reputation  by  Hanoi  might  be  avoided. 
We  have  controversy  being  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
committee   of   the   House   about   the 
WA.  I  would  just  like  to  use  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  controversy  that 
exists  why  we  ought  to  be  very  careful 
about  the  granting  of  this  charter. 

In  a  second  trip  of  representatives  of 
the  WA  to  Hanoi,  there  was  a  good 
bit  of  anger  expressed  about  the  way 
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the  representatives  of  the  WA  were 
conducting  themselves  and  the  way 
they  were  being  used  for  propaganda 
purposes  in  Hanoi  or  by  Hanoi. 

One  reaction  to  this  trip  came  from 
Vietnam  veteran  Al  Santoli.  author  of 
"Everything  We  Had, "  an  oral  history 
of  that  war. 

Said  Santoli: 

My  feeling  is  that  it  was  a  disgrace  that 
they  sold  out  their  fellow  veterans  and  they 
sold  out  their  country  for  the  purposes  of 
their  own  ambition  and  political  advance- 
ment and  also  to  sell  pornographic  maga- 
zines for  Penthouse. 

That  was  as  presented  in  Human 
Events  of  January  9.  1982,  at  page  6. 

Now,  I  aun  not  saying  that  I  agree 
that  that  opinion  is  correct  that  was 
expressed  about  them,  but  that  is  the 
strong  sort  of  feeling  that  is  involved 
in  the  controversy. 

The  existence  of  such  controversy 
involving  an  organization  that  is 
asking  for  the  granting  of  a  Federal 
charter  at  this  point  suggests  that  we 
ought  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  time 
for  the  charter  to  be  granted. 

I  think  it  would  t)e  very  wise  for  this 
House  to  not  pass  H.R.  4472  today. 
The  committee  probably  ought  to  do 
more  by  way  of  looking  into  the  prob- 
lems and  the  future  in  particular  of 
the  WA,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCHMiDT).  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  I  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal sponsors  of  the  bill  to  grant  a  Fed- 
eral charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America.  Inc..  I  have  determined 
that  I  must  now  withdraw  that  spon- 
sorship— or  oppose  my  own  cosponsor- 
ship  which  now,  of  course,  is  a  matter 
of  record. 

My  total  sympathy  for  and  interest 
in  those  veterans  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam remains  as  intense  as  it  always 
has  been.  However,  it  has  become  ever 
more  apparent  to  me  that  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America  leadership 
has  used  the  legitimate  interests  and 
concerns  of  Americas  Vietnam  veter- 
ans to  advance  its  own  political  aspira- 
tions. As  long  as  this  is  true.  I  cannot 
support  the  organizations  request  for 
a  Federal  charter.  I  have  no  objections 
to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
WA  corporation  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  H.R.  4772.  I  support  State 
and  local  WA  chapters  and  their  indi- 
vidual members. 

I  thought  my  colleagues  might  be  in- 
terested in  the  comments  of  Cooper  T. 
Holt,  executive  director  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  who  explains  why  that  organi- 
zation opposes  the  granting  of  the  re- 
quested charter. 

I  include  the  VFW  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 


Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  or  the  United 
States 
To;   National   officers— national   council   of 
administration— past        commanders-in- 
chief— department  commanders— depart- 
ment senior  and  junior  vice  command- 
ers-department       adjutants— national 
legislative  committee— department  pub- 
lications—national security  committee- 
members  POW/MIA  subcommittee. 
From:  Cooper  T.  Holt,  executive  director. 

VFW  Washmgton  office. 
Date:  June  6,  1984. 

Subject:  Rationale  for  VFW  opposition  to  a 
Federal  chartt  r  for  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America.  Inc.  (WA). 
Since    my    letter    of    May,    14,    1984    the 
Washington    Office    has    received    .several 
phone  calls  and  letters  concerning  our  posi- 
tion vis-avis  the  WA— some  pro  and  some 
con. 

In  responding  to  questions  it  has  become 
apparent  that  some  VFW  members,  and 
memljers  of  other  veterans  organizations, 
are  t)emg  led  to  believe  that  the  VFW'  is 
trying  to  destroy  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America.  Inc.  (VVA).  This  is  not  true!  We 
are  opposed  to  a  Federal  charter  for  the 
VVA  because  of  the  actions  and  statement 
of  Its  national  executive  leadership.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  VVA's  state  and 
local  chapters  or  the  individual  VVA  mem- 
bers who  support  the  patriotic  ideals  for 
which  the  VFW  also  stands. 

One  of  our  principal  concerns  has  been 
with  the  VVA  natiDnal  leadership's  involve- 
ment in  POW'MIA  matters.  Public  state- 
ments made  by  Robert  Muller.  President  of 
the  VVA.  appiear  to  discredit  the  creditabil- 
ity  of  U.S.  intelligence  which  indicates  that 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  holding 
the  remains  of  over  400  U.S.  servicemen  and 
the  possibility  that  .some  Americans  may  be 
held  captive  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  state- 
ments directly  cont.-adici  the  announced  re- 
sults of  a  recent  visit  to  Vietnam  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  Armitage. 
During  the  visit  Secretary  Armitage  re- 
ceived a  commitment  that  the  Vietnamese 
would  accelerate  their  efforts  to  account  for 
missing  Americans,  concentrating  initially 
on  the  most  accessible  ca.ses. 

The  VFW  is  al.so  concerned  with  reports 
from  the  National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Mi.ssing  in  South- 
east Asia  that  the  VVA  has  recently  re- 
leased to  the  news  media  information  which 
violated  the  privacy  of  POW/MIA  families. 
We  believe  that  the.si-  families  have  suffered 
great  anguish  for  many  years  and  their 
burden  should  not  be  Increased. 

On  March  20,  1984  the  VFW  Commander 
in-Chief  wrote  to  Mr  Muller  and  asked  him 
to  withdraw  his  organization  from  inxolve- 
ment  with  the  POW/MIA  i.ssiie  and  allow 
the  US.  government  to  deal  directly  with 
the  Vietnamese  in  di-fcrcnce  to  the  desire.s 
of  the  League  of  Families.  Mr.  Muller  did 
not  respond  to  that  It  Iter. 

As  :i  major  veterans  organization  I  he 
VFW  cannot  understand  how  Mr.  Muller 
and  other  VVA  leaders  could  have  pre.sented 
a  *reath  in.scribed  With  respect,  from  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America'  at  the  tomb 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Hunoi  in  December  1981. 
It  appears  that  lhl^  action  alone  clearly 
identifies  Mr.  Muller  as  a  propaganda  con- 
duit for  the  communist  government  of  Viet- 
nam. 

The  results  ol  the  VVA's  first  visit  to 
Hanoi  were  clearly  shown  in  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  story  'Prominent  Vietnam  Vets 
Group  Is  Returning  to  Hanoi "  dated  May 
24.  1982: 


In  its  December  20.  1981.  issue,  the  Hanoi 
daily  newspaper  Quan  Doi  Nhan  Dan  (Peo- 
ples Army)  announced:  'Following  the  re- 
quest of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Association 
of  America,  a  delegation  of  representatives 
of  that  organization  led  by  its  President  Mr. 
Robert  Muller,  arrived  in  Hanoi  to  work 
with  the  national  committee  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  U.S.  chemical  warfare  in  Viet- 
nam. The  purpose  of  the  delegations  visit  is 
to  gather  information  at)out  the  effects  of 
the  U.S.  chemical  warfare  in  Vietnam  in 
order  to  denounce  it  before  public  opin- 
ion.' " 

In  1978  Robert  Muller  served  as  a  techni- 
cal adviser  to  the  Jane  Fonda  film  "Coming 
Home.  "  In  addition  to  whatever  Mr.  Muller 
may  have  been  paid  for  his  work,  Jane 
Fonda  contributed  $500  to  the  WA  for  the 
purpo.se  of  "developing  membership  and  in- 
creasing awareness.'" 

More  recently  an  item  on  page  19  of  the 
May  14,  1984  issue  of  Newsweek  explains 
what  appears  to  be  a  commercial  venture 
between  the  VVA  and  the  Vietnamese  com- 
munists. According  to  Newsweek,  Robert 
Muller  and  the  WA's  special-operations  di- 
rector, Greg  Kane  announced  that  they 
have  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Viet- 
namese government  to  organize  tours  of 
Vietnam  for  former  Vietnam  veterans. 

We  question  how  Mr.  Muller  and  his  asso- 
ciates could  consciously  claim  to  represent 
2.6  million  American  Vietnam  veterans,  in- 
cluding over  57,000  fallen  comrades,  to  a 
communist  nation  from  whose  shores  over  1 
million  freedom-loving  refugees  have  de- 
parted sinci'  the  fall  of  Saigon  in  1975. 

For  the  purpose  of  explaining  why  we 
question  the  direction  of  the  VVA"s  current 
leadership,  I  have  assembled  the  following 
quotes  directly  attributable  to  Mr.  Muller: 

The  New  York  Times,  December  21.  1981: 

"During  the  1981  visit  to  Hanoi:  Its  so 
quiet  and  the  primitive  level  of  everything 
here  is  stunning.  When  you  see  this  place  its 
almost  obsc-^ne  to  think  what  we  dumped  on 
the.se  people.'  " 

The  Phif  Donahue  Show.  Transcript 
=  01104  page  11-12: 

"Phil.  I  think  Jane  Fonda  epitomizes  what 
being  an  American  citizen  is  all  about.  Its 
involvement  with  what  we're  doing  as  a 
country,  not  only  domestically  but  around 
the  world.  There  is  a  woman  who  has  taken 
a  position  that  is  based  on  principle  and 
belief.  Whether  its  right  or  wrong  is  obvi- 
ously for  debate.  She  has  gotten  into  the 
process  and  she  has  made  a  commitment  to 
be  a  player.  That  is  patriotism  *  *  *  A  lot  of 
Vietnam  \els  will  respect  the  fact  that  she 
look  a  diffiiult  position  and  she  advocated 
the  truth' 

T.ie  New  Soldier"  by  John  Kerry  and 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War.  the 
Macrnillan  Company.  New  York: 

To  believe  that  my  government  would  lie 
to  me  or  lead  me  astray  was  inconceivable 
*  *  *  I'm  bitter  becau.se  I  gave  to  my  coun- 
try myself.  100  percent,  and  they  used  me. 
They  used  ni«'  as  a  pawn  in  a  game  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  bitter." 

Viliagc  Voice  "Veterans  Revolt"  Novem- 
ber 8   1983: 

Sprakmg  about  MIAs:  "Of  course  they 
are  dead.  The  MIA  issue  has  t)een  exploited 
for  political  propaganda  purposes  by  this 
administration  and  by  various  advocacy 
groups.  The  League  of  Families  says  there 
are  Americans  alive  in  Indochina.  Really, 
that  ought  to  be  defeated  by  the  most  basic 
question  of  all.  To  what  advantage?  Why 
would  the  Vietnamese,  now  fully  10  years 
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after  the  war,  be  holding  our  people  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form  as  captive  or  prisoner," 

•  •  •  *  • 
"There  shouldn't  be  any  veterans  pension 

today.  Pensions  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
veteran's  service  and  are  a  vestige  of  the 
days  before  you  had  the  Social  Security  pro- 
grams." 

"The  Wounded  Generation:  America 
After  Vietnam, "  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  1981. 
Chapter  8. 

Page  118.  "Every  single  Vietnam  veteran 
that  I  knew  was  a  member  of  WAW  (Viet- 
nam Veterans  Against  the  War.)  I  did  not 
know  a  Vietnam  veteran  who  was  not  In 
great  sympathy  with  what  we  were  going 
through  collectively,  most  notably  in  public 
here  in  '71.  with  throwing  the  medals  back." 

•  •  •  •  * 
Page  119.  "The  activists  In  the  Vietnam 

veteran  community  that  relate  to  veteran's 
organizations,  to  veteran  issues  and  forums 
and  symposiums,  are.  by  and  large,  clearly 
left-wing,  anti-draft,  anti-military,  angry 
guys 


„„,„  I    think    its    remarkable    that 

WAW  Still  stands  to  this  day.  in  my  opin- 
ion, as  the  only  viable  representation  of  the 
veteran  community.  There  has  not  been  an- 
other organization  that  has  been  able  to  say 
and  speak  with  any  authority  that  it  repre- 
sents a  broad  base  of  Vietnam  veterans." 

•  •              •              •              • 
Page  122.    "Marines  were  used  like 

cannon  fodder  in  Vietnam." 

Page  123.  ""•  •  •  in  that VA  hospital 

where  I  was  put  in  bed  with drunks 

and  derelicts  and  degenerates  and  old 

has-l)eens 

ABC  Good  Morning  America.  December 
28.  1981: 

Reference  the  WA's  1981  trip  to  Hanoi: 
"We  were  treated  like  diplomats,  I'd  say. 
They  had  a  full  procession  of  cars,  and  we 
were  giten  the  VIP  treatment  for  the  whole 
tour." 

Documentary  film  'Going  Back:  Return 
to  Vietnam."  Broadcast  November  1,  1982 
on  Maryland  Public  Television: 

In  Hanoi.  December  19,  1981:  "These  are 
the  people  we  were  wasting.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  you'd  have  gotten  medals  for 
wastin'  em.  Now  we're  sittin'  down  and 
they're  feedin'  us  dinner.  I  like  'em.  They're 
nice  people." 

•  •  *  •  • 
At  Ho  Chi  Minh's  Tomb  December  20, 

1981:  "You  do  have  an  immediate  sense  of 
respect.  I  can  tell  you  that  too.  Cannot  help 
but  have  respect  for  the  man." 

New  York  Daily  News.  "The  War  Among 
The  Vets"  May  30.  1982  by  Richard  Sisk: 

"While  other  veteran's  organizations 
focus  on  meeting  individual  needs,  services 
are  not  our  primary  task." 

•  •  •  ♦  • 
WAS  goal  is  to  "organize  ourselves  into  a 

viable  political  constituency  so  that  we  can 
argue  for  expensive  benefit  programs  from  a 
position  of  political  strength." 

•  •  •  *  • 
"The  aim  of  the  trip  was  to  relate  to  the 

Vietnamese  as  people  instead  of  relating  to 
them  as  I  tended— as  gooks.  The  question 
has  to  be  asked  more  and  more  why  did  we 
fight  these  people?'  " 

At  Niagara  Community  College.  Buffalo. 
New  York.  March  30.  1982: 

"It  might  seem  unconscionable  to  you.  I'm 
going  to  give  it  to  you  as  a  statement  of  fact. 
I  don't  deal  with  the  chapter  process.  I 
don't  deal  with  membership.  I  deal  with  one 


thing.  I'm  on  the  road  constantly  raising 
money.  The  one  function  that  I  have  with 
the  organization  is  to  raise  money." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  am  more  concerned  with  our  govern- 
ment's accountability  and  with  our  govern- 
ment's conduct  in  understanding  what  hap- 
pened and  making  sure  that  some  of  the 
things  that  happened  in  Vietnam  don't 
happen  again  than  I  am  in  terms  of  the  ac- 
countability of  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the 
Viet  Cong." 

•  •  »  •  • 

National  League  of  Families?  *  *  *  "they 
are  an  irresponsible  organization. 

USA  Today  "Interview  with  Robert 
Muller"  November  10.  1982: 

Concerning  draft  resisters:  "A  lot  of 
people  were  upset,  obviously  with  Carter's 
decision.  I  wasn't  •  *  •  I  cannot  fault  those 
who  refused  to  go  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  a 
better  understanding  of  Vietnam  than  I 
had." 

•  •  •  •  • 
■"At  a  rehabilitation  center  (in  Vietnam).  I 

found  a  guy  who  fought  around  Cam  Lo  at 
the  same  time  I  was  fighting.  I'm  paralyzed 
and  he's  blind.  I  explained  that  we  also  were 
having  difficulties  in  the  United  States  as 
veterans.  We  both  had  a  lot  of  friends  and 
comrades  killed.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
are  disabled.  We  are  a  lot  better  off  than 
they  are.  And  since  v/e  are  alive,  we  must 
bear  witness  to  the  war.  heal  the  wounds, 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  our  people. 
He  said  nothing.  Then  he  sang  a  song  for 
me.  A  Vietnamese  folk  song.  And  after  a 
while.  I  clapped  along  and  sang  a  few  words 
of  the  chorus  with  him." 

In  an  open  letter  to  VVA  members  dated 
February  5.  1982.  about  the  results  of  his 
trip  to  Hanoi  in  December  1981: 

""The  Vietnamese  were  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  WA  is  the  only  natjonal  exclusive- 
ly Vietnam-era  veterans  organization  in 
America 

The  Washington  Post.  "Veterans  Without 
Illusions  "  November  26.  1983: 

""We  absolutely  trusted  out  leaders  and 
did  what  they  thought  was  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  freedom  and  democracy 
to  find  out  years  later  that  what  we  did  in 
Vietnam  had  really  very  little  to  do  with 
preserving  freedom  and  democracy  in  this 
country.  It  was  a  rude  awakening. " 

Soldier  of  Fortune  Magazine.  May  1984. 
"Bobby  Muller's  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica: Troubled  Past.  Uncertain  Future"'  by 
Tony  Bliss.  Jr.: 

■"Vietnam  was  a  waste  and  we  were 
wrong." 

•  •  •  *  • 
""Muller  quotes  Vietnam's  foreign  minister 

as  saying:  We'll  work  with  you.  We're  not 
going  to  work  with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, but  we'll  work  with  you."  '" 

•  •  »  •  • 
"Muller  says  he  will  "take  money  from  any 

source  because  the  use  of  the  money  justi- 
fies whoever  the  spor.sor  for  the  monies 
(sic)  is."  " 

»  »  «  •  • 

""To  have  jet  strikes,  to  have  artillery,  to 
have  the  Battleship  New  Jersey,  to  have  ex- 
traordinary   firepower,  to  make  life- 

and-death    decisions— it    is    such    a 

pump!  You're  like  God.  Bam!  Because  you 
catch  a  bullet,  you're  rendered  to  being  a 
piece  of ." 

In  a  January  31,  1983  letter  to  Mr.  Harry 
Walters,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 


fairs, nine  Vietnam  veterans,  including 
author  Al  Santoli.  came  to  the  following 
conclusion  regarding  the  WA: 

■"It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  "WA/ 
WAF  has  used  its  certification  by  your 
agency  for  only  one  purpose:  As  propaganda 
to  promote  itself  as  a  legitimate  voice  for 
this  country's  Vietnam-era  veterans  in  order 
to  use  this  as  a  vehicle  to  raise  money  in 
order  to  support  the  political  activities  of 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Muller  and  his  small  coterie 
of  associates." 

Portions  of  a  statement  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  April  26.  1984.  by 
Senator  John  Warner,  formerly  a  cosponsor 
of  legislation  toward  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  VVA.  are  worth  noting: 

""I  must  announce  that  I  am  withdrawing 
my  cosponsorship  of  this  organization's  leg- 
islation. S.  2266.  an  initiative  to  grant  WA  a 
Federal  charter  •  •  *  I  am  now  informed 
that  the  national  leadership  of  the  WA  has 
recently  gone  to  Cambodia  and  North  Viet- 
nam and  that  Hanoi  has  now  announced  its 
recognition  of  the  WA  as  their  official  liai- 
son to  the  United  States  for  POW/MIA 
matters  *  *  * 

As  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  I  cannot  condone  the 
actions  of  a  non-governmental  organization 
negotiating  directly  with  Hanoi.  Such  nego- 
tiations must  remain  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  U.S.  Government  *  *  * 

In  addition  to  Senator  Warner  numerous 
other  Members  of  Congress  have  withdrawn 
their  support  for  a  Federal  charter  for  the 
WA. 

In  view  of  the  above  we  believe  that  our 
action  in  asking  Congress  to  deny  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  WA  at  this  time,  was  done  in 
the  best  interests  of  all  Americans  and  par- 
ticularly the  silent  majority  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  those  still  unaccounted  for  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  speak  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4772,  a  bill  to 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America,  which  was 
recently  reported  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  by  voice  vote.  Congress- 
man Hall,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Law  and  Governmental 
Relations,  and  all  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  are  to  be  compli- 
mented for  their  work  on  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  support  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  bill  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs'  Commit- 
tee, the  other  committee  on  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve.  As  the  senior 
member  of  the  Veterans  Affairs'  Com- 
mittee. I  know  v;ell  the  work  of  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America.  I  know  first- 
hand how  hard  they  have  worked  over 
the  years  to  address  the  particular 
needs  of  Vietnam  veterans,  a  constitu- 
ency that  they  have  ably  and  tirelessly 
served.  I  also  know  firsthand  their 
dedication  to  restoring  the  self-esteem 
of  Vietnam  veterans  who  were  caught 
unprepared  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
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most  difficult  eras  of  American  histo- 

Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  has 
been  effective  in  its  important  work.  It 
operates  ably  as  a  nonprofit  service  or 
ganization.  In  addition,  it  has  lobbied 
effectively  on  numerous  measures  de 
signed  to  help  Vietnam  veterans.  This 
legislation  included  the  vet  center  pro- 
gram, agent  orange,  the  VA  advisory 
committee  on  women  veterans,  judicial 
review  for  veterans,  and  the  job  train 
ing  and  placement  assistance  program. 

Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  Vietnam 
veterans  and  to  veterans  in  general. 
The  organization  deserves  its  Federal 
charter  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4772,  legisla- 
tion that  would  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  leg- 
islation their  support  as  well.  The 
VVA  has  become  a  dynamic  and  grow 
ing  force  among  veterans,  which  pro- 
vides them  with  much-needed  service 
and  support. 

I  recognize  that  both  this  bill  and  or 
ganization  are  not  without  controver- 
sy. But  I  believe  that  the  criticisms 
being  leveled  at  the  two  are  ill-advised. 
In  a  sense,  we  are  now  seeing  the  same 
controversy  being  played  out  on  the 
national  level  that  I  saw  in  my  home 
town  of  Rutland,  VT,  a  few  years  ago, 
which  is  home  to  chapter  1  of  the 
WA  as  well. 

The  State  of  Vermont  has  one  of  the 
highest  per  capita  populations  of  vet- 
erans in  the  country.  We  have  a  strong 
tradition  of  serving  our  country.  And  I 
think  we  have  a  good  record  of  suport- 
ing  those  who  have  served. 

We  all  know  that  the  reception  given 
Vietnam  vets  upon  their  return  was 
not  a  warm  one.  They  left  to  do  what 
they  thought  was  their  duty,  and  re- 
turned to  a  country  bitterly  divided. 
Opponents  of  the  war  viewed  the  vets 
as  murderers  who  should  have  refused 
to  participate  in  the  war,  while  vets  of 
previous  wars  looked  on  them  as 
losers. 

The  VFW  and  other  veteran  organi- 
zations in  my  State  looked  upon  the 
WA  with  a  great  deal  of  suspicion.  I 
grew  up  during  World  War  II  and 
Korea.  I  served  in  the  Ni»vy  prior  to 
Vietnam,  auid  am  a  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  think  largely  due  to  my  age.  I  was 
able  to  act  as  something  of  a  mediator. 
Not  long  after  meml>ers  of  both  orga- 
nizations sat  down  and  talked,  we  all 
realized  that  the  goals  of  each  organi- 
zation were  the  same. 

I  recognize  that  the  WA  is  not  cut 
from  the  same  cloth  as  more  tradition- 
al veterans  service  organizations.  How- 


ever, this  should  come  as  no  surprise, 
as  Vietnam  was  unlike  any  war  this 
Nation  has  ever  fought.  The  VVA  is 
just  like  these  organizations  in  that  its 
purpose  is  to  serve  the  veterans  who 
comprise  its  membership.  It  is  a  posi- 
tive force. 

None  of  us  could  h  ive  helped  but  be 
moved  by  the  events  in  Normandy  last 
week  commemoratmi;  the  D-Day  inva- 
sion. The  veterans  of  Vietnam  will  not 
have  their  victories  celebrated,  and 
their  sacrifices  are  only  beginning  to 
be  broadly  recognized.  They  do  have 
each  other,  which  is  what  the  VVA  is 
all  about.  And  they  can  have  our  sup- 
port. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
H.R. 4772. 
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Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4772,  the  bill  to 
provide  a  Federal  charier  to  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America.  This  par- 
ticular organization  has  come  before 
the  subcommittee  that  I  chair,  the 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care  Subcom- 
mittee, as  well  as  participated  in  the 
Education  and  Training  Subcommittee 
to  draft  all  of  the  major  pieces  of  leg- 
islation that  this  House  has  passed 
dealing  with  Vietnam  veterans.  They 
were  the  first  organization  to  come 
forward  and  say  we  should  have  front 
counseling  centers  scattered  around 
the  country  so  that  Vietnam  veterans 
could  come  and  get  help.  They  were 
the  first  organization  to  come  and  talk 
about  the  need  to  provide  compensa- 
tion on  agent  orange,  and  they  came 
forward  on  t)ehalf  ol  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  talked  about  employment 
and  training  programs  and  bills  that 
would  be  helpful  to  them  in  order  to 
be  recycled  back  intc  our  society. 

I  lihink  this  organization,  which  is 
17,000  strong,  de.serves  the  Federal 
charter.  I  think  they  deserve  their 
rightful  place  among  veterans  organi- 
zations because  of  the  leadership  that 
they  have  provided. 

There  is  a  squabble  among  some  of 
the  veterans  organizations  with  the 
leadership  of  VVA.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  squabble  should  be  resolved  here 
on  the  House  floar  with  negative 
votes. 

I,  in  fact,  think  that  the  large  major- 
ity of  Vietnam  veterans  who  are  serv- 
iced by  this  organization  and  who 
serve  fellow  Vietnam  veterans  should 
be  encouraged  by  a  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  this  legislation. 

Finally,  just  a  week  or  so  ago  we  had 
in  the  rotunda  and  at  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery the  burial  of  :he  Unknown  Sol- 
dier from  Vietnam.  The  leadership  of 
the  VVA  was  present  in  both  in- 
stances, both  in  the  rotunda  and  at 
the  cemetery,  rightfully  positioned 
next  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  rightfully  psirticipating  in  that 


as  a  way  of  showing  their  respect  for 
that  particular  honored  veteran. 

I  believe  that  they  deserve  their 
rightful  place  among  veteraris  organi- 
zations that  are  trying  to  serve  our 
veterans.  They  are  helpful.  They  are 
providing  a  service,  and  they  should  in 
fact  be  supported  in  this  Federal  char- 
ter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  full  endorsement  for 
H.R.  4772.  a  bill  which  would  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America. 

Over  the  years  our  committee  has 
watched  this  17.000-member  organiza- 
tion grow  to  become  one  of  the  most 
effective  voices  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country  in  behalf  of 
the  Vietnam  veteran.  They  have  testi- 
fied consistently  and  effectively  before 
our  committee  on  a  wide  range  of 
issues  being  the  first  veterans  organi- 
zation to  call  for  enactment  of  the 
highly  successful  storefront  readjust- 
ment counseling  program  for  Vietnam 
veterans  and  the  first  organization  to 
speak  out  in  favor  of  direct  compensa- 
tion for  agent  orang^  exposure.  The 
organization  has  also  developed  signif- 
icant expertise  in  assisting  with  the 
design  of  major  veterans  education 
and  employment  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  in  the 
past  has  granted  numerous  Federal 
charters  to  veterans  groups  far  smaller 
than  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica. But  I  feel  it  important  to  note 
that  as  a  growing  organization  it  has 
demonstrated  over  the  few  short  years 
of  existence  a  commitment  to  the  vet- 
erans its  serves  equal  to  many  organi- 
zations of  far  greater  size.  In  the  early 
days  following  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
era  VVA  at  many  times  was  a  lone 
voice  speaking  out  in  support  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran  at  a  time  when  nei- 
ther the  Congress  nor  the  American 
people  were  receptive  to  the  concerns 
of  those  who  served  in  our  last  and 
longest  war.  The  organization  has  ex- 
panded its  influence  both  in  Washing- 
ton and  through  the  growing  number 
of  WA  members  who  are  actively  as- 
sisting their  fellow  veterans  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  across  the  United  States. 

Recently,  Members  of  this  body 
were  notified  that  there  might  be 
some  objection  to  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  I  would  hope  that  that 
would  not  be  the  case.  In  reviewing 
this  situation  it  appears  to  me  that 
any  objection  does  not  rest  with  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  as  an  or- 
ganization, or  the  rank  and  file  mem- 
bership of  the  VVA.  The  concerns 
arise  only  as  a  squabble  between  the 
leadership  of  various  organizations 
and  the  leadership  of  the  WA.  I  do 
not  feel  the  floor  of  the  House  is  the 
place  to  resolve  these  differences.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  this  current  state  of 
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events  should  hamper  the  ability  of 
the  membership  of  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America  from  receiving  a  char- 
ter from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  1  would  hope  that  these  differ- 
ences could  be  resolved  in  the  spirit  of 
harmony  with  which  all  major  veter- 
ans organizations  have  shown  over  the 
years. 

But  in  the  meantime.  I  believe  there 
can  be  no  greater  symbol  of  the  justifi- 
cation for  this  legislation  than  oc- 
curred several  weeks  ago  during  the 
moving  ceremonies  here  in  Washing- 
ton honoring  the  Unknown  Soldier  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  At  that  time  the  na- 
tional president  of  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America,  in  both  the  Capitol  ro- 
tunda and  at  Arlington  Cemetery, 
took  his  invited  place  beside  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  commanders  of  all 
the  other  major  veterans  organiza- 
tions to  pay  tribute  with  them  to  his 
fallen  comrade.  The  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America  has  demonstrated  its  lead- 
ership and  its  ability.  I  strongly  en- 
courage unanimous  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America. 

Since  1978,  this  national  service  or- 
ganization has  grown  to  include  17,000 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  with  120 
chapters  nationwide.  Together  with 
other  veterans  organizations,  this 
group  IB  an  important  resource  to  the 
Congress,  especially  when  legislation 
is  considered  affecting  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. The  WA  advocated  legislation 
expanding  job  training  and  placement 
assistance  programs,  compensating 
veterans  for  agent  orange  exposure 
and  providing  counseling  and  other 
mental  health  services. 

The  Massachusetts  WA  has  been 
especially  active.  In  August  1982,  the 
first  local  chapter  was  organized  in 
Greenfield,  MA.  Sinoe  then,  the  orga- 
nization has  sponsored  several  pro- 
grams providing  important  services  to 
Vietnam  veterans.  This  group  estab- 
lished a  toll  free  veterans  assistance 
hot  line  and  worked  with  a  local  televi- 
sion station  to  develop  30  second 
public  '  service  announcements  for 
every  TV  station  in  the  State.  Work- 
ing with  the  State  goverrunent  and 
local  officials,  the  Massachusetts  WA 
helped  secure  $16  million  in  home 
mortgage  loans  and  job  training  assist- 
ance under  JTPA  for  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. 

Over  the  past  year— through  the  ef- 
forts of  this  group  and  other  veterans 
organizations— Americans  have  recog- 
nized the  sacrifice  of  our  veterans  and 
our  responsibility  to  them.  Just  a  few 
months  ago.  a  national  memorial  was 


dedicated  to  those  57.000  servicemen 
killed  during  the  conflict,  and  just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  President  and  the 
Nation  buried  an  Unknown  Soldier  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

This  process  of  national  recognition 
of  Vietnam  veterans  must  continue.  As 
the  President  said  during  the  Memori- 
al Day  services  at  Arlington  Cemetery, 
"an  end  to  Americas  involvement  in 
Vietnam  cannot  come  before  we  have 
achieved  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing of  those  missing  in  action." 

All  veterans  groups,  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  have  a 
responsibility  to  the  families  of  these 
missing  American  heroes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4772. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 

the  gentleman  for  his  strong  support. 

Mr.    KINDNESS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Florida  (Mr.  McCou.um). 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  charter,  and  I  do 
so  reluctantly,  having  been  a  member 
and  being  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Law  that  has 
dealt  with  this  charter. 

We  did  not  have  before  us  during 
the  time  we  deliberated  many  of  the 
accusations  about  this  organization 
and  its  leadership  which  have  floated 
to  the  surface  since  that  time.  During 
the  markup  of  this  bill  in  the  full  Ju- 
diciary Committee  I  made  a  motion  to 
refer  the  bill  back  to  the  subcommit- 
tee for  hearings  and  further  delibera- 
tions so  that  we  might  explore  the  ac- 
cusations and  the  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed,  some  of  which  have 
been  presented  here  today  on  the 
floor. 

But.  unfortunately,  the  motion  was 
defeated  and  we  have  the  bill  under 
suspension  today. 

One  of  the  organizations  that  is 
most  respected  among  veterans  in  this 
country  is  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  And  as  was  stated  by  one  of  the 
earlier  speakers,  they  have  raised  a 
very  strong  opposition  to  the  granting 
of  this  charter. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  in 
light  of  this  strong  opposition  for  us  to 
go  forward.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
said  a  few  moments  ago  we  are  waiving 
the  normal  procedures  and  rules  and 
guidelines  we  have  followed  in  the 
past  in  order  to  expedite  this  in  time 
less  than  10  years  of  existence  of  this 
organization. 

V.'hile  I  admire  the  efforts  of  Viet- 
nam veterans,  having  served  during 
that  period  of  time  in  the  Navy 
myself,  I  do  not  think  this  charter  is 
the  way  to  recognize  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. 

To  quote  from  one  of  the  letters 
that  I  have  received  from  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  they  said: 

The  WA  has  done  nothing  of  substantive 
benefit  for  the  Vietnam  veterans  that  it 
purports  to  represent.  In  fact,  our  Vietnam 


veterans  have  been  disgraced  and  dishon- 
ored by  the  VVA's  shameful  relationship 
with  the  Communist  governments  of  Viet- 
nam and  Kampuchea.  Their  involvement 
with  the  Vietnamese  communists  also  has 
interfered  with  the  U.S.  Governments 
effort  to  resolve  the  status  of  our  men  still 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia  and  has  resulted 
in  unnecessary  delays  in  the  return  of  re- 
mains. We  believe  these  activities  should  be 
condemned,  not  condoned  by  the  Congress. 
There  are  many  stronger  words  that 
they  use.  and  there  are  many  points 
that  have  been  made. 

Again.  I  do  so  reluctantly  because  I 
do  respect,  and  I  think  we  should  have 
great  support  for  our  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, but  I  must  oppose  at  this  time  the 
granting  of  the  charter  to  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America,  Inc..  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  it  when  the 
vote  comes  on  suspensions. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle). 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation. 
Frankly.  I  am  very  disappointed  at 
what  I  am  hearing  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  who 
could  possibly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  of  the  Members  of  this  floor 
have  this  afternoon  if  they  had  been 
in  the  Veterans'  Committee  as  I  have 
with  the  chairman  of  our  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  some  of  the 
Members  who  hf.ve  spoken  on  this 
side. 

The  fact  is  that  each  and  every  time 
when  one  of  those  issues  affecting 
Vietnam  veterans  have  come  to  us  for 
consideration,  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America  have  been  able  to  give  us 
an  invaluable  insight,  not  only  an  in- 
sight from  a  legislative  point  of  view, 
not  only  the  insight  that  you  would 
expect  from  a  national  organization, 
but  the  insight  that  only  Vietnam  vet- 
erans can  provide  with  the  kind  of  ex- 
periences that  they  have  had. 

Of  course,  they  have  gone  to  Viet- 
nam. But  they  have  gone  to  Vietnam 
for  very  important  reasons,  humani- 
tarian reasons,  dealing  with  Amera- 
sian  children,  humanitarian  reasons 
dealing  with  those  who  are  still  over 
there.  MIAs  and  POWs,  whose  bodies 
we  still  have  not  yet  found. 

So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are  purposes  in  their  going  over 
there.  Just  as  the  President  saw  fit  to 
go  to  China  recently  to  talk  to  the 
heads  of  state  in  China  about  prob- 
lems and  issues  ol'  mutual  concern,  so 
it  is  that  in  the  best  humanitarian 
sense  Vietnam  veterans  have  gone  to 
Vietnam  to  talk  about  those  issues  of 
import  to  them  and  to  us. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  too,  that  the 
most  significant  opposition  raised  thus 
far  has  been  only  against  the  leader- 
ship. There  are  17,000  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America;  17,000  members  who 
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have  come  to  the  Congress  to  talk 
about  their  concerns,  to  express  their 
needs. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not 
color  the  judgment  of  an  entire  orga- 
nization on  the  basis  of  what  one  or 
two  individuals  in  that  organization 
may  or  may  not  have  done.  That  is  not 
fair  in  Congress.  It  is  not  fair  for  the 
WA  either. 

So  it  is  important  for  us  to  recognize 
that  this  is  a  national  organization.  It 
is  important  for  us  to  recognize  today 
that  the  Vietnam  veterans  have 
earned  their  keep,  have  come  to  the 
Congress  and  demonstrated  their  im- 
portance, their  commitment,  and  their 
significance  to  the  Vietnam  veterans 
issues  of  the  day. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  can  see  fit 
to  pass  this  bill  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question 
about  what  this  Nation  owes  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Vietnamese  war.  It  was 
an  unpopular  war.  It  created  a  lot  of 
bitterness.  It  was  a  war  that  we  did 
not  win,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
bitterness. 

The  Vietnamese  veterans  must  be 
recognized  properly  and  at  all  times 
for  their  heroism,  and  the  defense  of 
our  country,  as  they  engaged  in  that 
unpopular  war.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  they  deserve  an  organization 
that  will  help  them,  that  they  will  rec- 
ognize and  where  they  feel  at  home 
with  such  an  organization. 

But  the  question  that  comes  to  my 
mind  today  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  people  who  have  brought  forth  in- 
formation that  reflects  adversely  on 
this  particular  bill  did  not  appear 
before  the  committee  when  they 
should  have  to  promote  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill. 

I  think,  however,  that  in  view  of 
some  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  against  the  founder  of  the  orga- 
nization which  do  not  reflect  on  the 
other  members  of  the  organization, 
that  we  should  take  a  little  more  time, 
deliberate  a  little  further.  My  recom- 
mendation is  that  it  not  be  passed  on 
suspension  so  that  it  can  be  done.  And 
I  am  very  confident  that  the  Vietnam 
veterans  organization  will  be  recog- 
nized as  such. 

But  the  reason  for  that  is  that  the 
founder,  Mr.  MuUer.  has  advocated 
elimination  of  veterans  preferences.  In 
an  interview  in  the  publication.  "The 
Village  Voice,"  Muller  was  reported  as 
saying  the  entire  veterans  l)enefits 
system  is  unjust,  expensive,  and  ought 
to  be  eliminated.  And  he  has  praised 
Ho  Chi  Minh  by  laying  a  wreath  at  his 
grave  during  a  recent  visit  to  Vietnam. 
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Someone  said  that  that  was  a  stupid 
thing  to  do  and  maybe  it  was.  maybe  it 
was  not,  but  it  does  reflect  upon  the 
leadership.  My  only  purpose  is  saying 
that  even  though  thes<'  people  have 
come  forth  late,  thai  the  information 
that  they  are  able  to  provide  should  be 
made  a  matter  of  record,  not  to  defeat 
the  bill  itself,  but  so  that  it  will  be 
there  for  the  rest  of  the  Vietnamese 
veterans  to  consider. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior). 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  all  the  pain  of  all  these 
years— from  the  wars  beginning  to  the 
wars  end.  from  the  war's  end  until 
today— it  comes  again  to  this,  more 
bitter  attacks  and  counterattacks. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  op- 
posed the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and 
have  supported  the  Contras  who  seek 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. Those  are  not  pos  lions  I  would 
take,  nor  are  they  positions  supported 
by  the  majority  of  this  House,  but  the 
VFW  is  free  to  express  and  act  on  its 
own  convictions. 

Vietnam  veterans,  apparently,  are 
not  to  be  granted  the  same  right. 
Today,  as  in  the  past,  th-^re  are  those 
who  will  help  and  honor  Vietnam  vet- 
erans only  if  Vietnam  veterans  will  act 
as  they  are  told,  conform  to  someone 
else's  image  and  someone  else's  ideolo- 
gy- 
It  is  argued  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  have 
made  mistakes.  Of  course  they  have, 
who  in  this  Chamber  has  not.  Yet  mis- 
takes or  not,  it  was  the  Itaders  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  who 
worked  without  pay.  argued  ceaseless- 
ly and  built  the  Nation's  Vietnam  vet- 
erans organization.  It  was  the  leaders 
of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America 
who  changed  the  attitudes  of  this 
Congress  and  this  Nation. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  Vietnam  veter- 
ans have  sought  basic  benefits.  Today, 
their  requests  hardly  seem  radical. 
Many  have  been  enacted  into  law  in 
the  last  few  years.  Yet  the  VFW  op- 
posed nearly  every  proposal. 

They  opposed  the  readjustment 
counseling  program  that  now  serves 
Vietnam  veterans  in  your  district. 
They  opposed  reform  of  the  GI  bill. 
They  opposed  agent  orange  compensa- 
tion until  nearly  the  last  minutes. 

Were  these  errors?  Tney  surely 
were.  Should  we  now  revoke  the  VFW 
charter?  We  do  not.  Instead  we  hope 
that  the  organization  will  learn  and 
move  foward.  Is  the  VFW  to  be  the 
only  group  given  the  benefit  of  hope? 

And  what  of  these  attacks  against 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America? 

Over  the  last  few  years,  a  series  of 
bitter  attacks  were  made  against  the 
leaders  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  me- 
morial fund.  Every  single  one  of  those 
charges  has  not  only  been  refuted  but 


revealed  as  totally  without  substantia- 
tion. 

Do  not  be  fooled  again.  Be  clear 
about  the  choice  before  you  today. 
With  your  vote  you  will  say  whether 
you  are  for  or  against  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. Let  the  Nation  be  healed.  Let  us 
put  the  hate  aside.  I  urge  you  to  vote 
for  H.R.  4772.  Let  us  grant  a  congres- 
sional charter  to  our  Nation's  Vietnam 
veterans. 

The  SPEAKER  pr9  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness) 
has  6  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Hall)  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
desire  to  yield  time? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  McCain). 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker, 

I  would  like  to  just  comment  on  one 
of  the  previous  speaker's  remarks  con- 
cerning the  visits  of  the  WA  to  Hanoi 
and  that  they  were  made  as  some  hu- 
manitarian gesture,  or  some  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  those 
men  who  were  missing  in  action. 

I  believe  that  I  have  as  much  con- 
cern on  that  issue  as  any  of  those 
members  of  the  WA  who  went  to 
Hanoi.  I  condemn  and  find  inexcus- 
able behavior  that  causes  them  to 
place  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  the  man  directly  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  many,  and  injury  of 
many  of  my  friends. 

The  statements  which  were  for  the 
record  that  they  made  in  sympathy 
with  the  Vietnamese,  their  actions, 
their  excoriation  of  the  behavior  of 
people  like  myself  who  served  loyally 
at  the  orders  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  for  this  country,  I  condemn  and 
will  never  forgive.  Their  behavior  was 
inexcusable. 

It  is  one  thing  to  go  to  a  country  and 
attempt  to  find  the  whereabouts  of 
missing  in  action  or  to  negotiate  cer- 
tain issues  as  a  private  group.  It  is  an- 
other thing  to  go  and  provide  propa- 
ganda which  they  did  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  and  Commu- 
nists and  the  terrible  behavior;  and 
the  pain  and  injury  that  they  inflicted 
upon  me  and  my  fellow  members  who 
were  prisoners  of  war  in  that  case. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker; 
I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms. 
Kaptur). 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  4772.  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 
The  WA  is  doing  an  excellent  job  of 
fostering,  encouraging,  and  promoting 
solutions  to  the  problems  faced  by 
Vietnam  veterans.  The  WA  clearly 
satisfies  the  requirements  and  meets 
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the  standards  for  recognition  as  a  vet- 
ertuis  organization  with  a  Federal 
charter 

The  Chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Committee,  Congressman  Sonny 
Montgomery,  recently  stated  in  a 
letter  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars: 

The  Subcommittee  of  The  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Commitee  have  held  many  hearings  in 
recent  years  on  programs  and  legislation  of 
interest  to  Vietnam  era  veterans.  Represent- 
atives of  the  WA  who  have  testified  at 
these  hearings  have  been  effective  spokers- 
men  for  Vietnam  veterans. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Commitee  100  percent.  The 
WA  has  aided  me  considerably  in  my 
own  study  of  various  issues  of  special 
interest  to  Vietnam  veterans,  such  as 
agent  orange,  a  job  training  and  place- 
ment assistance  program,  and  the  vet 
center  program,  to  name  a  few. 

On  the  local  level,  the  WA  chapter 
in  my  district  in  northwest  Ohio,  has 
been  actively  and  positively  involved 
in  a  wide  range  of  service  projects  of 
importance  to  our  area's  Vietnam  vets. 
Some  of  the  projects  the  Toledo  chap- 
ter has  sponsored  include  a  referral 
service;  job  fairs;  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  programs;  support  networking 
for  veterans  with  posttraumatic  stress 
disorder  and  for  veterans  who  may 
have  been  exposed  to  agent  orange; 
State  and  local  Vietnam  veteran  me- 
morials; and  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration Veterans  Business  Conferences 
and  Veterans  Business  Resource  Coun- 
cils. Clearly,  at  the  local  level,  the 
Toledo  WA  chapter  has  been  an  in- 
dispensable resource  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

Additionally  as  one  of  the  two 
women  members  of  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  have  found  that 
the  WA  is  the  only  veterans  organiza- 
tion which  has  actively  recruited 
women  veteran  members.  Through 
steering  committees  and  staff  program 
directors,  the  WA  has  devoted  serious 
study  to  their  special  problems  and  po- 
tential. At  a  time  when  the  number  of 
women  in  the  military  is  increasing.  I 
believe  that  the  WA  is  setting  an  im- 
portant precedent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  join  with  me  in  support  of 
granting  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  of  America.  The  work  of 
the  WA  at  both  the  national  and 
local  level  places  this  veterans  organi- 
zation in  a  class  deserving  of  such  an 
honor.  I  might  add.  it  is  high  time  we 
did  so.  This  past  Memorial  Day  we 
buried  an  unknown  Vietnam  veteran 
to  rest  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier.  It  was  high  time  we  did  so;  a 
few  years  ago.  this  Nation  unveiled  the 
Vietnam  war  memorial  in  this  city.  It 
was  hifh  time  we  did  so.  Now  we  have 
another  opportunity  to  give  due  recog- 
nition. As  a  Nation— Why  are  we  so  re- 
luctant to  give  the  Vietnam  veterans 
the  equal  recognition  they  so  deserve? 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
charter  for  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  illustrate  in 
closing  the  sort  of  problem  that  we 
face  here:  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
not  all  of  the  controversy  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee 
when  it  held  its  hearings. 

But  I  have  a  publication  of  the  orga- 
nization involved  here  reporting  on 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  first 
founding  convention  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America,  November  6  to 
10.  1983,  Washington,  DC. 

You  see  that  within  their  own  orga- 
nization, it  is  pretty  much  acknowl- 
edged that  that  is  the  first  time  they 
have  come  together  as  a  national  body 
to  formulate  positions.  So  it  is  a  very 
young  organization  in  that  sense. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  do  not 
grant  Federal  charters  to  organiza- 
tions that  have  been  in  existence  a 
short  time;  because  often  organiza- 
tions are  involved  in  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  until  they  get  going  for 
some  time. 

One  of  the  results  of  th.at  founding 
convention  was  the  report  in  the 
Washington  Post  newspaper  that  was 
later  retracted;  the  report  having  been 
that  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America 
sanctions  itself  as  a  legislative  organi- 
zation, and  went  on  to  say  they  passed 
resolutions  during  the  convention 
which  reflected  discredit  upon  the  or- 
ganization's purpose;  saying,  in  the  re- 
traction, the  Washington  Post  said: 

An  article  published  Friday  incorrectly  re- 
ported that  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica has  passed  resolutions  that  opposed  U.S. 
intervention  in  Central  America  and  called 
for  a  normalization  of  relations  with  Viet- 
nam and  repatriation  of  Asian- American 
children.  No  such  resolutions  were  passed. 
The  report  should  have  said  that  the  WA 
passed  a  resolution  giving  its  board  of  direc- 
tors permission  to  write  position  papers  on 
those  topics  to  be  made  pubic  at  a  later 
date. 

Well,  folks,  that  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about;  an  immature  organization 
giving  that  kind  of  authority  to 
present  political  statements  in  behalf 
of  the  organization  that  may  not  at  all 
be  truly  representative  of  the  views  of 
its  17.000  or  16.000  to  17,000  members. 

Should  there  be  a  Federal  charter 
granted  under  those  circumstances?  I 
am  afraid  the  answer  is  "No;  it  is  pre- 
mature." 

I  would  ask  the  Members  not  to  ap- 
prove H.R.  4772. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill 
to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  is 
a  national  service  organization  devoted 


exclusively  to  improving  the  condition 
of  the  Vietnam  veteran.  In  a  very 
short  period  of  time  the  WA  has 
amassed  some  17,000  members,  130 
chapters,  and  12  State  councils  nation- 
wide. This  is  largely  due  to  WA's  ef- 
forts to  bring  to  national  attention  the 
unique  plight  of  the  veterans  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia.  With  the 
passage  of  two  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion—an emergency  jobs  bill  for  Viet- 
nam and  Korean  veterans  and  a  bill  to 
provide  disability  compensation  for 
veterans  exposed  to  agent  orange— the 
House  recently  became  attuned  to 
some  of  the  yet  unresolved  problems 
suffered  by  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  readjustment  to  civilian  life  has 
been  extremely  difficult  for  the  Viet- 
nam veteran.  The  Vietnam  veteran 
was  younger  than  his  fellow  ex-sol- 
diers from  World  Wars  I  and  II,  and 
has  had  to  not  only  deal  with  the 
physical  scars  of  battle,  but  also  with 
the  pyschological  wounds  of  having 
served  in  the  most  politically  divisive 
war  in  U.S.  history.  The  statistics 
show  that  half  the  1  million  Ameri- 
cans who  fought  in  Vietnam  suffer 
from  some  form  of  posttraumatic 
stress  disorder.  The  establishment  of  a 
program  providing  counseling  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  suffering  from  PTSD 
and  a  jobs  program  to  address  the  dis- 
proportionately large  number  of  un- 
employed Vietnam  veterans  were  two 
of  the  major  legislative  priorities  for 
the  WA.  They  were  instrumental  in 
gaining  passage  of  legislation  in  1979 
creating  the  Vet  Center  program  and 
the  1983  emergency  veterans  job  bill. 

There  are  nearly  400,000  veterans 
from  the  Vietnam  era  living  in  my 
home  State  of  Michigan,  which  is  still 
plagued  by  double-digit  unemploy- 
ment. The  Michigan  chapters  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  have 
been  actively  pursuing  sorely  needed 
jobs  and  training  opportunities  for 
Michigan  Vietnam  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
4772,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  worthwhile  legislation  recognizing 
the  vital  services  that  the  WA  pro- 
vides Vietnam  veterans.* 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Memori- 
al Day,  I  was  privileged  to  participate 
in  and  witness  a  historic  ceremony  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  On  that 
day.  May  28,  the  remains  of  a  Vietnam 
unknown  were  interred  in  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknowns,  joining  comrades  from 
World  War  I.  World  War  II,  and 
Korea. 

As  the  original  sponsor— in  1971— of 
legislation  to  authorize  the  burial  of  a 
Vietnam  unknown  soldier  in  Arling- 
ton, this  was  a  particularly  moving  ex- 
perience for  me.  In  1921.  my  father's 
sponsorship  of  similar  legislation  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier— a  revered  na- 
tional shrine. 
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The  inclusion  of  a  Vietnam  unknown 
was  properly  viewed  as  an  important 
symbol  for  all  Americans  and,  in  par- 
ticular, for  those  who  served  in  South- 
east Asia  and  their  families.  Through 
this  action.  America  was  again  putting 
aside  the  acrimony  and  division  which 
marked  that  era  in  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry. Over  2.5  million  Americans  served 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  50.000  valiant 
men  and  women  lost  their  lives. 

But.  despite  the  dispute  over  our  in 
volvemenl  in  Southeast  Asia.  Congre.ss 
and  the  American  people  have  right 
fully  recognized  the  tremendous  sacrt 
fices  made  by  so  many  of  our  citizens 
Those  who  served  should  not  be  made 
to    further   suffer-thty    de.serve    our 
recognition,  our  appreciation,  and  our 
respect. 

Today,  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives 
has  another  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  important  sacrifices  of  tho.se  who 
served  our  Nation  in  military  service 
during  that  admittedly  controversial 
period.  The  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America  ( WA)  is  a  national  service  or 
ganization,  dedicated  to  improving  the 
conditions  for  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
The  legislation-  H.R.  4772-we  consid- 
er today  proposes  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  of  incorporation  to  the  VVA. 

It   is  a  symbolic   recognition   which 
would  allow  that  organization  to  join 
numerous    other    veterans     organiza- 
tions which  have  been  granted  Federal 
charters  and  are  recognized  for  their 
important  contributions  to  their  mem 
bers  and  the  Nation.   These   include: 
the  American  Legion,  the  VFW.   the 
Amvets,  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Blinded    Veterans    Association.    Para 
lyzed    Veterans    of    America.    Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States.    U.S.    Submarine    Veterans    of 
World  War  II,  and  American  Ex-Pns 
oners  of  War. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  i.s 
a  nonprofit  organization  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  has  a  growing  membership  of 
approximately  n.OOO  The  VVA  has 
135  chapters  nationwide  and  has  mem- 
bers in  all  50  States. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  is 
a  veterans"  service  organization  in  the 
most  fundamental  .sense.  The  VVA  op- 
erates a  service  riprescnt alive  pro- 
gram which  assists  Vietnam  veterans 
with  claims  pending  before  the  Veter 
ans'  Administration  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  They  operate  a  career  devel 
opment  and  job  counseling  program 
for  their  membersnip.  An  area  of  par- 
ticular emphasis  and  concern  for  the 
WA  has  been  the  special  needs  of 
women  and  minority  groups  who 
served  in  Vietnam.  The  VVA  also  has 
been  involved  in  education  and  techni- 
cal assistance  programs  related  to  the 
problem  of  agent  orange  and  the  orga- 
nization operates  an  agent  orange  hot- 
line. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  was  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  from  Missis- 


sippi and  Arkansas.  Mr.  Montgomery, 
and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  as  a  sponsor 
of  H.R.  4772.  The  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America  is  a  veterans"  service  organiza- 
tion that  is  making  important  contri- 
butions to  the  quality  of  its  members" 
lives.  For  these  reasons.  I  strongly 
urge  this  House  to  approve  H.R. 
4772.» 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.si'  in 
support  of  H.R.  4772.  a  bill  which 
would  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  Inc. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  is 
a  well-known  organization  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans"  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. In  recent  years,  they  have  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  on  legisla- 
tion and  other  matters  affecting  V  et- 
nam  veterans  and  have  been  most  ef- 
fective in  their  presentations. 

There  has  been  .some  criticism  of 
this  organization,  resulting  in  an 
effort  to  defeat  this  bill.  I  recognize 
that  the  organization  has  .some  views 
on  current  VA  pro§:rams  which  are  un- 
popular with  the  veteran  community 
at  large,  but  if  wt  only  gave  charters 
to  organizations  which  .supported  the 
so-called  popular  positions,  it  would 
make  a  mockery  of  our  time-honored 
principle  of  free  speech  and  expression 
of  thought. 

I  do  not  agree  with  critics  of  the  or 
ganization  who  ,sa>  that  VVA  has  done 
nothing  for  Vietnam  veterans.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  this  organization  was 
in  the  forefront  of  the  efforts  to  estab- 
lish tl'.e  Vet  Center  program,  the  job 
irainii  g  and  placement  legislation 
which  we  enacted,  as  well  as  keeping 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  in- 
formed on  what  they  believe  to  be  real 
problems  resulting  from  the  u.se  of 
agent  orange  in  Vietnam. 

I  urge  all  of  m.\  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bill  to  give  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Vietnam  V^e'erans  of  America. • 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
want  to  make  very  clear  the  reason  tor 
my  vote  against  the  passage  of  H  R. 
4772.  a  bill  to  gran-  a  national  charier 
to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America 

In  the  abstract.  I  would  favor  the 
granting  of  such  a  charier  just  a.s  I 
would  favor  the  jirant  of  a  Federal 
charter  to  any  pairiotic  organization 
comprised  of  the  men  and  women  who 
fought  their  Nations  battles. 

And  specifically.  I  reject  the  argu- 
ment made  on  this  floor  that  the  bill 
should  have  been  returned  to  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  examining 
statements  allegedly  made  by  .some  of 
its  national  officers.  The  Congress  is 
not  in  the  censorship  business,  and  the 
granting  of  a  national  charter  tc  a 
nonprofit.  patriotic  organizat  on 
should  not  be  dependent  on  whether 
the  current  majority  of  this  Hojse 
agrees  with  statements  made  by  its  na- 
tional officers.  If  that  were  the  test, 
any  of  the  distinguished  national  Aet- 
eran's  organizations  presently  char- 
tered might  have  been  denied  sucli  a 


chapter  depending  on  the  philosophi- 
cal and  policy  views  of  a  majority  of 
the  House  sitting  at  the  time  their 
charter  was  considered. 

My  vote.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  cast  as  a 
protest  against  the  failure  of  the  sub- 
committee of  jurisdiction  to  report  out 
a  similar  bill,  of  which  I  am  the  princi- 
pal sponsor,  to  grant  a  national  char- 
ter to  the  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  Inc.  A  hearing  on  this  bill  was 
held  on  the  same  day  as  the  hearing 
on  H.R.  4772.  At  that  hearing,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
War  testified  eloquently  as  to  the  pur- 
pose and  activities  of  iheir  organiza- 
tion. They  offered  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions which  any  Member  might  have 
as  to  their  eligibility  for  a  national 
charter.  No  questions  were  put  to 
them  raising  any  doubts  as  to  their  eli- 
gibility. 

Subsequently,  I  asked  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  .subcommit- 
tee to  do  me  the  favor  of  advising  me 
of  any  information  which  might  subse- 
quently come  to  the  subcommittee's 
attention  casting  any  doubt  on  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  Veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam War.  Inc.  I  was  a.s.sured  that  I 
would  be  afforded  an  opportunity  lo 
respond  to  any  negative  information 
which  came  to  the  subcommittees  at- 
tention. No  such  negative  information 
was  ever  brought  lo  my  attention  and 
.so  I  assume  that  none  was  received. 

Notwithstanding,  the  present  bill 
was  reported  favorably  and  no  action 
was  taken  on  H.R.  3949.  which  would 
have  granted  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
Veterans  of  the  Vietnair.  War. 

And  .so.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  present- 
ed in  my  view  with  a  simple  question 
of  equity.  Why  shoulc  o  le  national  or- 
ganization of  V^ietnam  veterans  be 
chartered  and  a  similar  charter  arbi- 
trarily denied  to  another".'  I  casi  my 
vote  today,  therefore,  against  the 
grant  of  this  charter  only  to  protest 
the  arbitrary  action  taken  in  failing  lo 
grant  a  similar  charier  to  an  equally 
qualified  organization. 

Notwithstanding  the  result  of  this 
vol*',  I  still  hope  the  subcommittoe  of 
jurisdiction  will  reconsider  the  grant 
of  a  charter  lo  the  veierans  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  and  afford  that  organi- 
/-alion  the  opportunity  to  rebut  any 
unfavorable  informauor  which  may 
have  influenced  the  subcommittee's 
failure  to  report  H.R.  3949.  In  that 
way  will  we.  finally,  gram  due  and  just 
recognition  to  the  brave  and  selfless 
men  who  served  their  Nation  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  and  serve  it  today  by 
keeping  alive  the  memories  of  that  na- 
tional tragedy  the  debt  we  owe  those 
who  fought  in  it,  and  the  lessons 
which  its  history  should  teach  us  all. 
•  Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America,  an  organization  of 
which  I  am  proudly  a  member. 
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The  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America 
organization  has  been  remarkably  ef- 
fective in  providing  for  the  unique 
needs  of  veterans  of  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Vietnam  veterans  gave 
of  themselves  in  the  service  of  their 
country  In  the  same  honorable  tradi- 
tion of  veterans  of  previous  wars,  but, 
quite  noticeably,  with  much  less  sup- 
port from  home.  Many  Vietnam 
heroes  were  not  welcomed  upon  their 
return  home  with  the  honors  they  de- 
served, but  instead  were  ignored  or 
shunned  by  their  countrymen. 

The  battles  of  Vietnam  were  unlike 
battles  of  previous  wars  and,  for  many, 
those  battles  are  still  being  fought 
today.  The  courageous  men  who 
fought  in  the  jungles  suffered  in  a 
manner  that  brought  upon  some  trau- 
matic effects  that  continue  to  plague 
them. 

Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  has 
served  these  wounded  men.  This  serv- 
ice organization  has  assisted  many 
thousands  of  men  working  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  has,  in 
my  mind,  earned  its  right  to  a  Federal 
charter.* 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier today,  I  joined  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  voting  to  pass  H.R.  4772, 
legislation  granting  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc.  I  commend  the  WA  for  its  dedi- 
cation to  promoting  and  improving  the 
situatioo  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  and 
their   families.   At   the  same   time.   I 
must    express    serious    disagreement 
with  several  actions  taken,  and  state- 
ments made,  by  Robert  Muller,  presi- 
dent of  WA.  Mr.  Muller  has  led  sever- 
al trips  to  Hanoi  in  the  last  few  years, 
has  met  with  officials  of  that  govern- 
ment,  and   placed  a  wreath   at  the 
grave  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  I  am  most  dis- 
tressed that  Mr.  Muller  has  seen  fit  to 
question  the  efforts  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Pris- 
oners and  Missing  In  Action  In  South- 
east  Asia,   an   organization   that  has 
worked  ceaselessly  to  gain  a  full  ac- 
counting of  our  missing  servicemen  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  league  deserves 
tremendous    respect    for    its    valiant 
work.  Attempts  by  the  WA  under  Mr. 
Muller'6  leadership  to  negotiate  direct- 
ly with  the  Hanoi  government  on  MIA 
cases  only  serves  to  delay  a  full  ac- 
counting, and  prolongs  the  tragedy  of 
the  2,500  American  families  who  await 
the  return  of  their  loved  ones.  Such 
actions  by  private  citizens  and  groups 
also  serve  to  present  Hanoi  with  a  tre- 
mendous propaganda  opportunity,  and 
reward*  them  for  their  inhumane  in- 
transigence on  POW/MIA  matters.* 
•  Mr.    CRAIG.    Mr.    Speaker,    as    a 
member  of  the  Vietnam-era  veterans 
caucus  in  Congress,  I  believe  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  deserve  recognition  for 
their  commitment  to  fulfill  their  duty. 
If,  today,  we  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
we  turn  our  backs  on  those  men  and 
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women  who  gave  their  lives,  limbs,  and 
hearts  to  America  while  serving  in 
Vietnam. 

Many  diverse  and  deeply  concerned 
veterans  groups  such  as  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  the  Afro-American  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation,   among    others,    have    voiced 
their  opposition  to  the  Federal  charter 
of  "WA.  Why?  The  national  voice  of 
WA  is  its  founder  Mr.  Robert  Muller. 
Mr.  Muller  was  very  active  in  the  radi- 
cal   organization    Vietnam    Veterans 
Against  the  War  (AWW)  saying  that 
•'Vietnam  was  the  catalyst  that  precip- 
itated a  social  revolution."  Mr.  Mul- 
ler's  social  revolution  did  not  occur, 
yet,  he  has  continued  to  work  for  goals 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  Viet- 
nam veterans.  In  January  1983,  several 
veterans  wrote  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration   asking   the   VA   to    decertify 
WA  as  a  service  organization.  They 
pointed  out  that  none  of  the  money 
raised  by  the  WA  during  the  5  years 
of  its  existence  has  been  devoted  to 
veterans'  services.  Mr.  Muller  accepted 
a  $500  donation  from  Ms.  Jane  Fonda 
who  is  widely  regarded  as  an  adversary 
of  Vietnam  veterans.  Mr.  Muller  went 
on  to  thank  Ms.  Fonda  by  saying  she 
"epitomizes  what  being  an  American 
citizen  is  all  about." 

A  WA  delegation  to  the  Social  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  in  December  1981, 
was  led  by  Mr.  Muller  who  laid  a 
wreath  before  the  tomb  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  with  the  inscription  "with  re- 
spect, from  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America." 

Can  we  support  a  Federal  charter 
for  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
when  the  leadership  of  this  group  sup- 
ports U.S.  aid  to  the  Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam,  and  who  wishes  to 
create  media  attention,  rather  than 
tending  to  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  the  Vietnam-era  veteran? 

Until  the  national  leadership  of  VVA 
changes  its  perspective,  we  cannot  re- 
sponsibly grant  them  a  privileged  Fed- 
prftl  ch.3.rtcr  tt 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  4772,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Kindness) 
there  were— ayes  19,  noes  11. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that.  I  demand  the  yea;?  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  SERVICES 
BLOCK-GRANT  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5600)  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  titles  X 
and  XX  of  the  Public  Health  Ser\'ice 
Act.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 5600 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  2.  Section  lOOKcj  (42  U.S.C.  300)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and"'  after  ••1983;"" 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  semi- 
colon and  the  following:  •$158,400,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985; 
$167,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986:  and  $176,700,000  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987  ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  1003(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
300a(l)iB))  is  amended  by  strilting  out 
•and"  after  -igSS:'  and  inserting  before  the 
period  a  semicolon  and  the  lollowing: 
•$3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985:  $3,700,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986:  and 
$3,900,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987^. 

Sec  4.  Section  1005(b)  (42  U.S.C.  300a- 
3(b>)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(b)  To  carry  out  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $700,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985: 
$739,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986:  and  $780,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987.'. 

Sec.  5.  Section  2010(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300z- 
9(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  •and^  after 
■1983 '•  and-by  by  inserting  before  the  period 
a  comma  and  the  following:  -$30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
$31  700.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  and  $33,500,000  lor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987". 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  1901(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300w(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  -and"  after  •1983.' 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  the  following:  •$98,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985,  $98,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1986,  and  $98,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987 '. 

(b)  Section  1901(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •$3,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •$3,500,000". 

(c)  Section  1905(c)(4)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  300w-4(c)(4))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•(4)  agrees  to  make  grants  for  preventive 
health  service  programs  for  hypertension  in 
amounts  equal  to  65  percent  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  the  Secretary  m  fiscal 
year  1981  to  the  State  and  entities  in  the 
State  under  section  317  for  such  programs:". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  1905(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7).  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •;  and",  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (8)  the  following: 

••(9)  will,  not  later  than  October  1,  1984,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
collect  data,  using  a  uniform  system  pre- 
scribed in  such  regulation,  on  preventive 
health  and  preventive  health  services  pro- 
grams in  the  State  assisted  by  funds  from 
allotments  under  this  part,  including  a  sum- 
mary of  the  services  which  were  provided. 
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the  providers  of  such  services,  and  the  indi- 
viduals who  received  such  services.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1905(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  the  following:  '(other  than  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (9))". 

(c)  Section  1906(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  300w-5(aM2))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "burdensome"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "unnecessarily  burdensome". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AuCoiN).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  a 
second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Maoigan)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxman). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5600  would  simply 
extend  for  3  fiscal  years  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  three  Public 
Health  Service  programs: 

The  preventive  health  and  health 
services  block  grant: 

Family  planning:  and 

Adolescent  family  life  demonstration 
projects. 

The  legislation  makes  some  minor 
changes  in  the  prevention  block  grant 
and  keeps  its  authorization  level  at 
the  fiscal  year  1984  figure.  It  makes  no 
changes  in  either  the  family  planning 
or  the  adolescent  family  life  programs 
and  allows  for  only  modest  increases 
in  their  authorization  levels  over  the 
3-year  period. 

H.R.  5600  is  supported  by  both  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment,  Mr. 
Maoigan.  as  well  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  Mr.  Broyhill.  It 
enjoys  strong  bipartisan  support  and 
was  reported  out  of  the  full  committee 
by  voice  vote,  with  only  one  member 
filing  dissenting  views. 

Let  me  now  briefly  describe  the  im- 
portance and  accomplishments  of  each 
of  these  programs. 

The  prevention  block  grant  was  es- 
tablished as  part  of  the  1981  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act.  The  block  consoli- 
dated eight  unrelated  Federal  categor- 
ical programs  into  a  single  authority 
for  grants  to  the  Slates.  Under  this 
authority.  States  may  use  their  block 
grant  funds  to  support  preventive 
health  activities  such  as  rodent  con- 
trol, fluoridation  programs,  hyperten- 
sion services,  emergency  medical  sys- 
tems, services  for  rape  victims,  and  for 
rape  prevention. 

These  services  and  programs  play  an 
important  role  in  promoting  the 
health  of  individuals  and  in  protecting 
the  general  health  and  well-being  of 
communities  at  large.  These  activities 
must  be  continued  as  part  of  our  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  Nations  health 
and  to  cut  health  care  costs. 

The  family  planning  program  pro- 
vides support  for  family  planning  serv- 


ices, training  for  family  planning  per- 
sonnel, and  family  planning  research 
and  education  programs.  It  is  the  only 
specific  source  of  Federal  grant  funds 
for  family  planning  services. 

Most  of  the  funding  for  services  is 
awarded  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  hospital  outpatient  clinics. 
Service  providers  must  offer  a  broad 
range  of  family  planning  services,  in- 
cluding natural  family  planning  meth- 
ods, infertility  services,  and  services 
for  adolescents. 

This  program  has  l)een  extremely 
successful  in  providing  services  to 
those  women  and  their  families  who 
want  to,  and  need  to,  plan  for  chil- 
dren, but  who  cannot  afford  to  get 
help.  Yet  there  are  millions  more  still 
in  need  of  assistance.  The  most  recent 
figures  show  that  some  42  percent  of 
the  9.5  million  low-income,  and  43  per- 
cent of  the  5  million  sexually  active 
teenagers  in  need  of  subsidized  family 
planning  services,  do  not  receive  medi- 
cally supervised  care.  Annually,  this 
lack  of  care  results  in  millions  of  unin- 
tended pregnancies. 

H.R.  5600  would  begin  to  make  a 
start  at  providing  services  to  those 
women  and  families  still  in  need  of 
services. 

The  adolescent  family  life  program 
was  established  in  1981  iis  a  demon- 
stration project  to  provide  health  and 
social  services  to  pregnant  teenagers 
and  teenage  parents.  In  addition,  the 
program  offers  prevention  services 
that  attempt  to  reach  adolescents 
before  they  become  sexually  active. 
Reauthorization  of  the  program  would 
allow  for  the  continuation  of  these  ex- 
perimental projects  as  well  as  for  their 
evaluation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  .support  H.R. 
5600. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Sptaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mol- 

INARI). 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  my  support 
for  the  concept  of  home-  and  commu- 
nity-based services  as  an  alternative  to 
acute  hospital  care.  While  H.R.  5600 
does  not  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
home  health  care  services  section  9  of 
S.  2301— the  comparable  reauthoriza- 
tion legislation  in  the  other  body— pro- 
vides a  block  grant  for  sucn  services. 

S.  2301  is  a  modification  of  Senator 
Hatch's  original  home  health  care  bill. 
S.  1539  and  my  own  bill.  H.R.  4267. 
Section  9  provides  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  home  health  care 
programs  and  for  the  actual  provision 
of  .services  in  fiscal  years  1986  through 
1988. 

This  section  is  modest  in  scope  and 
is  directed  primarily  as  an  outreach 
effort  to  assist  those  elderly  individ- 
uals at  risk  of  institutionalization  who 
want  to  remain  in  their  home.  It  is  in- 
tended to  begin  a  process  on  the  State 


level  which  would  ultimately  prove  ef- 
fective and  cost-efficient.  In  addition 
to  offering  a  compassionate  alterna- 
tive, expanded  home  health  care  serv- 
ices could  prevent  a  significant  portion 
of  the  "at  risk"  population  from  enter- 
ing costly  institutions  which  so  quickly 
swallow  up  medicare  funds. 

It  is  crucial  that  we  act  now  to  devel- 
op innovative  health  delivery  alterna- 
tives in  order  to  control  spiraling  costs. 
Encouraging  the  concept  of  home 
health  care  at  the  State  level  would  be 
a  wise  step.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  reported  that  between  20 
and  40  percent  of  all  nursing  home  pa- 
tients have  been  inappropriately 
placed  and  could  be  care(i  for  in  less 
intensive  settings,  such  as  the  home. 

Expanding  home  health  care  serv- 
ices and  permitting  more  elderly  indi- 
viduals to  remain  in  the  less  costly  set- 
ting of  the  home,  could  ultimately 
save  medicare  significant  moneys.  Pro- 
viding block  grants  to  the  States 
would  not  risk  new  entitlements  since 
the  States  would  be  at  risk  for  any 
cost  overruns  above  the  alloted  grant 
amount. 

In  anticipation  that  we  will  pass 
H.R.  5600  today,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
conferees  of  both  Houses  will  reach  an 
agreement  and  leave  intact  the  Senate 
provision  for  home-  and  community- 
based  services.  It  is  time  that  we  make 
this  wise  investment  as  a  solid  first 
step  toward  long-term  savings  and  effi- 
ciency within  our  national  health  care 
system. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  definitely  does  not  belong  on 
the  Suspension  Calendar.  It  contains 
some  very  controversial  features  that 
should  be  addressed  on  the  regular 
calendar  under  an  appropriate  rule 
where  amendments  can  be  offered  so 
that  the  Hou.se  can  express  its  desires 
with  respect  to  whether  or  not  the 
House,  as  a  policy  measure,  will  con- 
tinue this  program  and  to  what  extent 
in  the  financial  area. 

Initially  let  me  say  that  the  adminis- 
tration strongly  opposes  this  bill  in 
the  form  that  it  is  before  us.  The  basis 
of  that  opposition  is  very  simple.  It 
fails  to  incorporate  the  family  plan- 
ning program  into  the  primary  care 
block  grant  and  instead  mandates  a 
continued  duplicative  and  intrusive 
Federal  presence  in  family  planning,  a 
discrete  program  area  more  appropri- 
ately dealt  with  at  the  State  and  local 
community  level. 

Second,  it  undermines  the  preven- 
tive health  block  grant  through  man- 
dated earmarks  for  rapt'  crisis  and  hy- 
pertension services. 

And,  three,  contains  total  authoriza- 
tion levels  for  1985  to  1987— now  get 
this— that  are  23  percent  higher  than 
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those   contained    in    the    President's 
1985  budget. 

This  bill  is  a  classic  example  of  what 
we  have  been  talking  about  for 
months  in  this  the  98th  Congress,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  spending  level  of 
the  country? 
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And  some  in  this  Chamber  will  from 
time  to  time  be  heard  to  say,  "Well,  it 
is  the  President  who  sets  the  spending 
level."  Presidents  propose;  Congress 
disposes.  We  in  the  Congress  set  the 
spending  level. 

And  here  is  another  illustration  of 
another  bill  on  a  policy  measure  where 
we  in  the  Congress,  if  this  measure 
would  pass  today,  would  have  a  23-per- 
cent higher  level  for  1985-87  than  was 
contained  in  the  President's  1985 
budget  request. 

At  a  time  when  the  unemployment 
rate  is  7.5  percent,  which  is  on  the  way 
down,  hopefully,  and  to  our  collective 
credit,  where  many  people  in  America 
are  talking  about  take  backs,  reduc- 
tions in  their  compensation,  here  is 
another  illustration  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress where  this  bill  comes  through  on 
suspension  proposing  an  increase  of  23 
percent  over  what  the  President  asked 
for.  I  do  not  think  that  is  responsible 
stewardship  in  any  way  whatsoever, 
and  for  that  reason  alone  it  does  not 
belong  on  the  Suspension  Calendar.  It 
belongs  on  the  regular  calendar  so 
that  we  could  offer  amendments  so 
that  the  House  could  work  its  will  in 
this  very  sensitive  area. 

When  the  bill  was  in  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee,  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  on  which  I 
am  prh'ileged  to  serve,  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  require  not  pa- 
rental consent  before  family  planning 
services  were  administered,  but  just 
notification. 

We  live  in  a  crazy  world.  The  law 
says  that  a  physician  carmot  pierce 
the  earlobe  of  a  child  to  put  an  earring 
in  without  parental  consent;  yet  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  want 
parents  totally  ignorant  about  the  fact 
that  their  daughter  is  seeking  family 
planning  services. 

What  possible  rationale  of  logic  can 
sustain  a  society  which  seeks  that  type 
of  resolution?  The  basis  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  the  family,  a  husband,  and  a 
wife,  and  children.  And  this  unit  of 
our  society  determines  how  we  live 
and  what  our  values  are.  This  bill,  if  it 
is  the  Judgment  of  the  House  that  we 
are  going  to  preclude  parents  from 
knowing  when  their  children  are  re- 
ceiving family  planning,  well,  that  is 
the  way  the  representative  system 
works.  I  can  accept  that.  But  at  least, 
on  a  fundamental  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  as  a  Congress  are  going  to 
authorize  that  type  of  resolution  in 
our  society,  the  House  should  be  ex- 
pressing its  will  so  that  there  is  ac- 
countability on  the  part  of  those  of  us 


who  are  elected  so  that  when  we  go 
home  to  our  constituents  we  can 
answer  as  to  whether  or  not  we  feel 
that  is  the  way  the  system  should  go. 

Now,  on  this  point  there  is  a  diver- 
gence of  opinion.  Some  people  believe 
that  there  should  be  no  family  plan- 
ning services  at  all  until  parental  con- 
sent is  obtained.  My  amendment  in 
committee  did  not  say  that.  It  just  said 
notification.  And  the  parents  can 
decide  whether  or  not  they  want  to  in- 
tercede and  to  what  extent. 

I  think  this  House  should  have  the 
privilege  of  voting  on  whether  or  not 
notification  belongs  in  this  bill  as  a 
condition  precedent  for  giving  contra- 
ceptive devices  to  the  young  women 
and  men  of  our  society. 

There  is  another  feature  about  this 
measure  that  I  do  not  think  we  Mem- 
bers even  begin  to  comprehend— and  I 
am  not  faulting  anybody  about  this, 
because,  quite  frankly,  we  are  so  busy 
with  so  many  things  it  is  difficult  to 
concentrate  on  these  measures,  but  I 
am  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  today  because  it  needs  discuss- 
ing. 

There  is  no  rationale  why  these  serv- 
ices should  be  available  for  middle- 
income  Americans  or  upper  income 
Americains.  There  should  be  a  means 
test  in  this  program  whereby  it  is  lim- 
ited in  i*s  applicability  to  people  in  the 
lower  economic  strata.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  policywise  why  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country  should  provide  family 
plarming  services,  contraceptives,  to 
children  coming  from  homes  where 
the  families  are  earning  $50,000. 
$60,000.  $75,000  a  year.  What  is  the  ra- 
tionale for  that?  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  correct  policy  option  we  should  be 
taking,  and  that  is  another  amend- 
ment that  we  on  the  floor  should  be 
talking  about,  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
choose  to. have  the  program  be  avail- 
able to  people  in  high  income  family 
groups. 

There  are  at  least  two  recommenda- 
tions of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  which  are  highly  crit:^cal  of  this 
program  as  exemplifying  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
amendment  that  can  be  ofifered  with 
respect  to  that  which  will  correct  that 
matter.  This  is  another  reason  why  it 
does  not  belong  on  the  Suspension 
Calendar,  because  we  know  on  the 
Suspension  Calendar  none  of  these 
amendments  can  even  be  considered. 

And  there  is  another  point  that  is 
equally  important  to  this  whole 
debate.  Much  of  the  controversy 
around  family  planning  is  that  ostensi- 
bly the  money  has  been  procured  from 
Federal  and  State  sources  for  the  pur- 
pose of  family  planning  and  yet  has 
been  used  as  a  means  of  counseling  for 
abortion  all  over  this  country. 

Now,  the  proponents  of  family  plan- 
ning say.  "No.  we  do  not  use  the 
family  planning  money  for  abortion 
services."  But  there  have  been  count- 


less times  where  that  has  happened.  It 
just  came  to  my  attention  by  corre- 
spondence from  Roseville.  Calif., 
where  a  lady  in  that  community,  to 
test  this  matter,  called  up  Plarmed 
Parenthood  of  Sacramento  on  March 
30.  1984.  They  are  located  at  2507  21st 
Street.  And  they  are  listed  under  "Sur- 
gical Suite,  Abortion  Information.  916- 
446-6921."  This  lady  obtained  a  tele- 
phone number  from  the  white  pages 
directory.  Pacific  Telephone.  January 
1983.  Sacramento,  page  416,  and  she 
went  on  to  relate  how  she  described  an 
imaginary  13-year-old  in  the  first  tri- 
mester of  pregnancy,  and  the  question 
was  posed  to  this  person  posing  as  an 
aspect  of  family  planning,  "Can  we  get 
an  abortion?"  They  said.  "Sure,  it  is 
available;  we  can  help  you  with  that." 

So  I  think  there  is  a  good  policy 
question  for  us  to  resolve  in  the 
amending  process  whereby  this  bill 
would  be  brought  to  the  Members'  at- 
tention, which  says,  in  effect,  that  pol- 
icywise we  are  going  to  make  sure 
that  this  money  is  not  used  for  abor- 
tion services. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dannemeyer)  has  expired. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  am  not  going  to 
have  enough  time. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

We  have  before  the  House  today 
three  bills  reauthorizing  current  pro- 
grams in  the  health  area.  This  is  the 
first  of  three.  They  are  on  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar  because  they  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  present  law.  In  the  case 
before  us.  we  have  the  present  law  for 
prevention  programs  including  hyper- 
tension services,  rodent  control,  fluori- 
dation, rape  crisis  services,  and  general 
prevention  programs  that  are  handled 
through  the  States  by  way  of  a  block 
grant. 

We  are  also  continuing  the  present 
law  on  family  planning  and  the  adoles- 
cent family  life  program. 

The  reason  that  we  have  such  strong 
support  for  these  programs  is  that  the 
current  law  is  working  well. 

There  are  some  who  do  not  want 
these  programs.  And  if  you  do  not 
want  a  family  planning  program  at 
all— if  you  do  not  want  the  current  law 
to  continue— then  I  suppose  the  appro- 
priate vote  would  be  no.  But  I  would 
hope  my  colleagues  would  vote  for  the 
continuation  of  this  whole  package  of 
prevention  programs  because  I  think 
they  are  very  much  needed.  And  the 
evidence  of  that  is  the  very  strong  bi- 
partisan support  in  our  committee  for 
the  continuation  of  the  present  law. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  terms  of 
the  authorization  figures,  we  have  in- 
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creases  only  to  reflect  inflation.  The 
authorization  increase  for  family  plan- 
ning was  5.4  percent  for  1985.  For  ado- 
lescent family  life  there  is  no  increase 
in  the  authorization.  In  the  prevention 
block,  there  is  no  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization. Thereafter,  there  would 
l)e  increases  only  to  reflect  the  in- 
crease in  inflation. 

We  think  this  is  a  reasonable  propos 
al.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  agreed  with 
that,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers, as  well,  would  agree  with  that 
conclusion. 

There  are  many  issues  we  could 
fight  about.  But  why  should  we  have 
to  fight  about  issues  where,  by  and 
large,  there  is  not  a  controversy.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy to  deal  with  in  the  House,  and 
we  ought  to  take  our  time  to  deal  with 
those. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  before  us  H.R.  5600.  a  very 
important  bill  to  reauthorize  the  title 
X  voluntary  family  planning  program, 
the  title  XX  adolescent  and  family  life 
(AFL)  program  and  the  preventive 
health  and  preventive  .services  block 
grant.  Of  special  interest  to  me  is  the 
title  X  program  which  currently  pro- 
vides voluntary  family  planning  .serv 
ices  to  over  3.7  million  persons  and 
4.500  clinic  sites  nationwide. 

The  bill  makes  no  substantive 
changes  in  these  programs.  It  is  a 
simple  reauthorization  with  only 
minor  adjustments.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittee has  worked  to  further  clarify 
the  programs  and  eliminate  the  confu- 
sion that  has  grown  around  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  provisions. 

The  committee  has  estimated  that 
over  2  million  sexually  active  teen- 
agers are  currently  not  receiving  any 
type  of  medica-'y  supervised  contra- 
ceptive care.  The  increased  authoriza- 
tions in  this  bill,  to  $162.6  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  $171.8  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986  and  $181.4  million  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  will  help  ease  this  situation. 
Last  year  I  offered  the  amendment  to 
increase  the  title  X  program  to  its  cur- 
rent funding  level  of  $140  million. 
With  so  great  an  unmet  need.  I  t)elieve 
an  authorized  level  of  $162.6  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985  is  reasonable. 

Some  criticize  family  planning  agen- 
cies because  they  believe  that  these 
agencies  are  trying  to  take  the  place  of 
parents  and.  in  effect,  increase  teen- 
age promiscuity  by  making  family 
planning  services  too  readily  available 
to  young  people.  I  would  share  this 
concern  if  I  thought  it  was  true.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  however,  appears 
to  be  that  many  parents  are  not  pro- 
viding their  sexually  active  children 
with  the  information  necessary  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  unwanted  preg- 
nancy. In  fact,  family  planning  clinics 


have  had  a  long  standing  effort  to  en- 
courage parent-child  communications 
and  the  committee  has  properly  taken 
note  of  this  in  its  report. 

In  addition.  I  support  effort.',  to  pro- 
vide individuals,  on  a  voluntary  basis 
only,  with  the  knowledge  and  means 
to  prevent  undesired  conception  for 
the  vital  reason  that  this  emphasis 
helps  to  avoid  the  u.se  of  abortion. 
Abortion  is  not  only  destructive  of  in- 
nocent human  life,  but  is.  in  almost  all 
cases,  psychologically  harmful  to  the 
individual  who  seeks  it.  and.  ultimate- 
ly, destructive  of  any  .society  in  which 
it  is  widely  practiced.  I  have  long 
thought  that  support  of  voluntary 
means  of  preventing  unwanted  preg- 
nancies should  be  the  common  ground 
on  which  the  so-called  prolife  and  pro- 
choice  movements  could  meet.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  has  not  and  probably 
will  not  occur  in  the  near  future,  but  I 
believe  that  the  va.st  majority  of  the 
American  people  understand  implicitly 
the  need  for  voluntary  contraceptive 
services  to  avoid  the  use  of  abortion  as 
a  means  of  birth  control. 

Another  important  i.ssue  addressed 
by  this  legislation  is  the  need  for  in- 
creased research  into  contraceptive 
technology,  including  development 
and  evaluation.  The  committee  has 
rightly  noted  that  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Center  for  Population 
Research,  is  allocating  less  than  10 
percent  of  its  resources  to  support  con- 
traceptive development  efforts. 
Through  my  position  on  the  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  have  been 
working  to  emphasize  this  important 
area. 

During  appropriations  hearings  this 
year.  I  questioned  Mrs.  Heckler  about 
this  effort  and  she,  loo,  indicated  that 
It  was  a  significant  concern.  In  my 
view,  an  increased  research  effort  in 
contraceptive  technology  would  be 
funds  well  spent.  I  commfnc  the  com- 
mittee for  taking  notice  of  this  very 
important  subject 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
important  piece  of  legislat  on  which 
deserves  the  support  of  the  House.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
voting    yes"  on  H.R.  5600. 
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Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5600. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  if  I  may 
just  briefly  respond  to  my  colleague 
from  California  on  two  points,  it  is 
correct  that  the  administration  op- 
poses this  particular  bill,  the  family 
planning  bill,  and  that  the  basis  for 
their  opposition  is  that  the  family 
planning  program  has  not  been  includ- 
ed in  the  primary  care  block  grant. 

In  fact,  the  primary  care  block  grant 
was  created  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy   and  Commerce   in   1981.   and 


the  decision  was  made  by  a  majority  of 
that  committee,  members  of  both  po- 
litical parties,  at  that  time,  not  to  in- 
clude the  family  planning  program  as 
part  of  the  primary  care  block  grant. 
This  year  the  committee  again  consid- 
ered that  proposal,  and  again  made 
the  determination  that  family  plan- 
ning should  not  be  a  part  of  the  pri- 
mary care  block  grant.  That  is  essen- 
tially the  basis  for  the  opposition  by 
the  administration  to  this  particular 
bill. 

If  I  may  respond  on  one  further 
point  to  my  colleague  from  California, 
it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  this  pro- 
gram is  not  means  tested.  Because  the 
authorizing  legislation  provides  that 
priority  for  services  be  given  to  people 
from  low-income  families,  and  that 
members  of  other  families  who  are 
able  to  pay  for  the  services  provided 
by  the  family  planning  program 
should,  in  fact,  pay  for  them  at  a  local 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation, which  provides  for  a  simple  3- 
year  extension  of  the  family  planning 
and  adolescent  family  life  programs 
and  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  pre- 
ventive health  and  health  services 
block  grant,  let  me  say  that  the  fund- 
ing levels  increase  for  the  first  two 
programs  by  only  5.6  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, no  substantive  changes  are  made 
to  the  existing  law.  In  reporting  H.R. 
5600.  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  intends  that  the  projects 
funded  by  these  programs  be  contin- 
ued without  interruption. 

The  basic  health,  social  and  educa- 
tional services  provided  by  the  family 
planning  program  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1970,  and  the  adolescent 
family  life  demonstration  projects, 
which  have  addressed  the  growing  rate 
of  teenage  sexual  activity  and  preg- 
nancies, should  be  extended  for  the 
next  3  years  and  administered  as  Fed- 
eral categorical  programs  as  they  have 
been  administered  successfully  since 
1970. 

This  bill  also  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  preventive  health  and 
health  services  block  grant,  as  has 
been  mentioned  previously.  The  au- 
thorization levels  in  the  bill  are 
frozen.  Let  me  repeat  that:  The  au- 
thorization levels  in  the  bill  are  frozen 
at  the  1984  level  of  $98.5  million  for 
each  of  the  3  years.  Upon  enactment 
in  1981.  the  preventive  health  services 
block  grant  consolidated  eight  categor- 
ical health  programs  into  a  single 
grant  authority  to  the  States.  These 
programs  include  the  entire  list  men- 
tioned a  minute  ago  by  my  other  col- 
league from  California,  the  gentleman 
who  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Waxman. 

In  addition  to  that  H.R.  5600  sets 
aside  a  sum  ranging  from  $3  million  to 
$3.5  million  for  rape  prevention  serv- 
ices. H.R.  5600  requires  States  to  col- 
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lect  data  on  prevention  services  and 
requires  that  State  grants  for  hyper- 
tension must  equal  65  percent  of  the 
amount  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
That  merely  represents  a  continuation 
of  current  law. 

In  summary,  H.R.  5600  is  neither  a 
costly  bill,  nor  a  bill  which  makes  any 
significant  changes  to  current  law. 
Rather,  the  legislation  provides  for 
the  reauthorization  of  three  programs 
which  provide  preventive  health  and 
medical  services,  which  are  not  only 
cost-effective  in  controlling  overall 
health  care  expenditures,  but  have 
successfully  reduced  the  incidents  of 
unintended  pregnancy,  and  have  dra- 
matically improved  public  health. 

The  legislation  received  bipartisan 
support  when  it  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
on  May  15,  1984.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  reported  by  voice  vote  because 
there  was  so  little  dissent  about  reau- 
thorizing these  programs. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  and  adopting 
H.R.  5600  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  point  that 
I  sought  to  make  when  I  was  speaking 
earlier  was  that  the  history  of  the 
family  planning  services  in  this  coun- 
try demonstrates  that  in  certain  in- 
stances, those  family  planning  agen- 
cies are  involved  in  the  political  infra- 
structure of  their  local  communities 
and  lobbying  Members  of  Congress 
and  members  of  State  legislatures  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  the  goals  of 
those  organizations. 

This  Is  another  reason  why  I  believe 
this  biU  does  not  belong  on  the  Sus- 
pension Calendar.  The  House  should 
consider,  as  a  policy  matter,  an  amend- 
ment which  would  make  very  clear 
that  the  recipient  of  Federal  funds  is 
precluded  from  engaging  in  lobbying 
activities.  Federal  taxpayers  should 
not  be  in  the  position  of  paying  some- 
body to  lobby  we  Members  of  Congress 
on  issues  of  policy.  That  should  be 
made  clear  by  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  I  may  just  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman,  the  gentle- 
man who  makes  this  point  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  consid- 
ered this  bill,  and  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity, if  he  had  chosen,  to  make  that 
point  in  the  committee  or  to  offer  any 
amendment  to  that  effect  which  he 
might  have  chosen  to  offer  in  the  com- 
mittee. Those  things  did  not  happen. 

We  have  here  a  bill  that  reauthor- 
izes, without  any  significant  change, 
an    existing    program    that    in    part 


freezes  the  funding  for  parts  of  this 
program  for  the  next  3  years,  and  in 
one  other  part,  provides  for  only  a  5.5- 
percent  increase.  This  bill  was  voice 
voted  out  of  the  committee.  Now,  if  we 
cannot  bring  to  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar legislation  that  is  voice  voted  out 
of  the  committee,  which  makes  no  sig- 
nificant change  in  law,  and  that 
freezes  funding  levels  for  three- 
fourths  of  what  we  are  considering, 
and  provides  for  only  a  5.5-percent  in- 
crease for  the  balance  of  the  bill,  then 
we  will  never  be  able  to  consider  any- 
thing on  the  Suspension  Calendar  in 
this  House  Chamber,  and  will  never  be 
able  to  get  anything  done. 
•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  ex- 
pressing my  strong  support  for  H.R. 
5600.  legislation  which  reauthorizes 
the  Family  Planning  Services  and  Pop- 
ulation Research  Act  (title  X)  and 
other  preventative  health  .services. 

Title  X  is  designed  to  inssure  that  all 
our  citizens  have  access  to  family  plan- 
ning services,  regardless  of  income 
level  or  other  factors.  Providing  access 
to  family  planning  is  essential  for 
many  reasons,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  to  improve  the  health  of 
mothers  and  children  and  to  help  alle- 
viate poverty  and  dependency.  The 
impact  of  timing  and  spacing  of  births 
on  the  health  of  mothers  and  children 
is  well  documented,  as  are  the  social 
and  economic  consequences  of  preg- 
nancies during  teen  years. 

I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on 
the  need  for  assistance  in  averting 
teenaged  pregnancies,  since  the  high 
rate  of  pregnancies  in  teenage  girls  is 
one  of  our  Nation's  more  serious  social 
problems. 

The  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute  has 
compiled  some  data  about  teenage 
pregnancies  which  merit  our  atten- 
tion. Among  their  findings: 

The  maternal  death  rate  for  young 
teen  mothers  is  more  than  twice  that 
for  20-  to  24-year-old  mothers. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  is  almost 
twice  as  high  for  children  born  to 
young  teens  as  to  those  20  to  24  years 
old. 

Teenage  mothers  are  far  more  likely 
than  those  in  their  twenties  to  have 
babies  who  are  premature  or  of  low 
birth  weight. 

Teenage  couples  who  enter  into 
hasty  marriages  are  three  times  more 
likely  to  divorce  than  those  who  marry 
in  their  twenties. 

Mothers  who  give  birth  to  their  first 
child  before  age  18  are  twice  as  likely 
to  drop  out  of  high  school  as  those 
who  postpone  childbearing  until  their 
twenties. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  for  every 
10  teenagers  enrolled  in  family  plan- 
ning clinics  in  1  year,  one  jnintended 
birth  is  averted  the  following  year. 
During  the  1970's,  an  estimated  2.6 
million  unintended  adolescent  preg- 
nancies were  averted  by  federally  as- 


sisted family  planning  programs.  Help- 
ing avert  unintended  pregnancies  has 
also  saved  tax  dollars  that  might  oth- 
erwise have  been  spent  on  prenatal 
and  postnatal  care,  pediatric  care,  and 
welfare  payments.  Each  Government 
dollar  invested  in  family  planning  for 
teens  saves  roughly  $2.90  in  public  ex- 
penditures in  the  following  year  alone. 
There  is  no  easy  solution  to  the 
problem  of  teenage  pregnancy,  but  our 
best  hope  for  addressing  it  in  a  real 
and  meaningful  way  lies  with  reau- 
thorization of  title  X.  The  fiscal  year 
1984  appropriation  of  $140  million  al- 
lowed family  planning  services  to  be 
provided  to  about  3.7  million  people, 
many  of  whom  were  teenagers,  in 
4,500  clinics  and,  if  funds  are  made 
available  at  the  levels  authorized 
under  H.R.  5600— $162  million  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  $172  million  for  1986, 
and  $181  million  for  1937-the  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  serve  a  great 
number  of  family  planning  needs 
which  would  otherwise  go  unfulfilled. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  pass  this  im- 
portant bill.« 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5600.  preven- 
tive health  services  block  grant.  This 
legislation  provides  for  a  simple  exten- 
sion without  change  of  the  authorities 
within  titles  X— population  research 
and  voluntary  family  programs— and 
XX— adolescent  family  life  demonstra- 
tion projects— of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (PHSA).  The  bill  also  re- 
authorizes the  preventive  health  and 
health  services  block  grant  authorized 
by  part  A  of  title  XIX  of  the  PHSA. 
w  ith  minor  amendments. 

H.R.  5600  authorizes  a  total  of 
$291.1  million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
$301.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
$313.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1987  for 
the  three  programs. 

The  bill  also  increases  to  $3.5  million 
from  its  current  level  of  $3.0  million 
the  set-aside  in  the  preventive  health 
and  health  services  block  grant  for 
services  to  rape  victims  and  rape  pre- 
vention, requires  that  States  spend  at 
least  65  percent  of  what  they  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1981  on  hypertension  con- 
trol services,  and  clarifies  certain  data 
collection  requirements  under  the 
block  grant. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5600  and  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Health  and  the  Environment  Sub- 
committee. Mr.  Waxman.  for  his  lead- 
ership on  the.se  vital  issues. 

H.R.  5600  will  reauthorize  the  pre- 
ventive health  and  health  services 
block  grant:  title  X  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act— family  planning 
programs;  and  title  XX-the  adoles- 
cent family  life  demonstration 
projects.  All  of  these  programs  are 
critical  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
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our  Nation.  The  programs  authorized 
under  this  legislation  have  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  effective  and  cost  effi- 
cient, and  they  deserve  our  full  sup- 
port. 

The  preventive  health  and  health 
service  block  grant  provides  grants  to 
states  for  services  such  as  rodent  con- 
trol; community  and  school-based  fluo- 
ridation programs;  hypertension  serv- 
ices; risk  reduction  and  health  educa- 
tion programs;  comprehensive  public 
health  services;  demonstration  of 
home  health  agencies;  and  emergency 
medical  systems  and  services  for  rape 
victims  and  for  rape  prevention.  This 
legislation  will  continue  these  neces- 
sary programs  for  an  additional  3 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  X  is  a  program  in 
H.R.  5600  of  particular  concern  to  me. 
Every  year  since  1981.  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  attempted  to  repeal 
the  title  X  authority,  thereby  abolish- 
ing the  family  planning  program. 
This,  despite  clear  public  and  biparti- 
san congressional  support  for  a  nation- 
al voluntary  family  planning  program; 
a  program  whose  mission  is  to  improve 
the  health  of  women  and  infants 
through  txjth  prenatal  or  preventative 
educational  and  medical  services. 

As  I  just  mentioned,  title  X  is  a  par- 
ticularly important  program  to  me— its 
successes  and  failures  are  so  closely 
linked  to,  in  fact,  inseparable  from 
infant  mortality,  the  subject  of  a  joint 
hearing  in  March  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment and  Oversight  and  Investigations 
of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

At  those  hearings,  the  acute  prob- 
lem of  teenage  pregnancy  and  its  asso- 
ciation with  an  increased  risk  of  infant 
mortality  or  low  birth  weight  was  dis- 
cussed. Title  X  is  the  principle  pro- 
gram designed  to  address  strategies  for 
the  prevention  of  unintended  teenage 
pregnancy.  Furthermore,  this  program 
is  the  major  provider  of  services  to 
pregnant  teenagers.  Its  positive  impact 
on  infant  mortality  and  low  birth 
weight  is  real.  I  have  witnessed  the 
tremendous  success  of  the  family  plan- 
ning programs  in  my  district,  Houston, 
Tex.  Given  the  chance,  these  positive 
effects  in  Houston  and  across  our 
Nation  will  continue. 

We  are  all  grimly  aware  that  the 
proportion  of  women  living  below  the 
poverty  level  has  escalated  in  recent 
years.  Title  X  is  designed  to  help  these 
women  and  their  families  through  pro- 
grams in  their  own  communities.  Yet. 
despite  the  increase  in  needy  women, 
this  program  was  cut  by  22  percent  in 
1981.  and  funding  levels  have  contin- 
ued to  decrease.  The  fiscal  year  1984 
level  on  funding  is  $22  million  below 
that  for  1981  title  X  exists  as  a  vestige 
of  Its  former  self,  and  in  spite  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Title  X  needs  the  authority  to  pro- 
ceed in  an  unrestricted  marmer.  I  am 


pleased  that  the  program  was  not  bur- 
dened by  parental  consent  or  parental 
notification  requirements.  A  strong 
family  planning  program  will  make  a 
difference  in  our  Nations  abysmal 
infant  mortality  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funding  levels  au- 
thorized for  all  the  programs  in  H.R. 
5600  are  barely  enough  to  provide  ade- 
quate services  to  the  many  Americans 
who  so  desparalely  need  them.  Title 
X,  title  XX.  and  the  preventative 
health  and  health  services  block  grant 
are  cornerstones  to  our  Nation's 
health  and  welfare.  They  enhance  the 
quality  of  life,  .save  lives,  and  are  our 
future. 

Again.  I  thank  my  collef.gue,  Mr. 
Waxman.  for  his  efforts  to  insure  the 
public  health  of  this  country  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  5600.* 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  sjpport  of 
H.R.  5600,  which  reauthorizes  title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Service.^  Act,  the 
centerpiece  of  family  planning  in  this 
Nation. 

Because  of  recent  debate  over  the  le- 
gitimacy and  effect  of  family  plan- 
ning, I  feel  a  duty  to  remind  .his  body 
of  the  importance  of  this  national  pro- 
gram. In  the  fact-  of  this  debate  it 
seems  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  of 
the  three  premises  on  which  we  based 
this  program— that  all  persons  should 
be  able  to  determine  freely  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their  children; 
that  the  timing  and  placing  of  births 
is  directly  related  to  the  health  of 
mothers  and  children;  and  that  the 
availability  of  family  planning:  services 
to  low-income  persons  can  be  instru- 
mental in  preventing  or  alleviating 
poverty  and  dependency. 

Since  the  Family  Planning  Services 
and  Population  Research  Act  created 
the  family  planning  program  in  1970, 
it  has  done  much  to  minimize  the  inci- 
dence of  unintended  or  unwanted 
pregnancies  and  the  need  for  abortion. 
During  the  1970's  2.3  million  unin- 
tended births  were  Averted  because  of 
this  program.  Furthermore,  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  use  of 
effective  contraceptive  methods 
among  low-income  persons.  Family 
planning  clinics  report  that  prior  to 
enrollment  more  than  half  of  their  cli- 
ents have  used  either  no  type  of  con- 
traception or  a  less  effective  nonpre- 
scription method.  After  enrollment  77 
percent  of  the  clientele  choose  a  pre- 
scription contraceptive  method. 

We  must  remember  that  intent  of 
this  program— to  avert  unwanted  preg- 
nancies. We  must  remember  that 
family  planning  is  the  best  method 
with  which  to  avoid  the  demand  for 
abortion.  When  critics  point  to  the 
parallel  trend  of  greater  access  to 
family  planning  services  and  increased 
sexual  activity  among  teenagers,  we 
must  remember  that  the  vast  majority 
of   teenagers  are  sexually   active   for 


almost  a  year  before  seeking  family 
planning  services.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible that  the  existence  of  these 
services  encourages  teenage  sex. 

I  have  personally  observed  the 
planned  parenthood  operations  in  my 
district  of  the  State  of  Washington.  I 
know  that  these  organizations  are  not 
abortion  oriented  and  that  they  work 
with  parents  whenever  possible.  The 
more  I  observe  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
gram in  my  district,  the  more  commit- 
ted to  it  I  become. 

I  know  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
committment.  We  as  a  body  have  dem- 
onstrated our  support  for  this  national 
family  planning  program  time  and 
again  through  the  reauthorization 
process.  I  would  simply  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  this  commitment  in 
the  face  of  the  current  debate.* 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  lime. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5600,  which 
would  extend  for  3  years  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  This  legis- 
lation makes  no  substantive  changes 
in  title  X  or  in  the  other  two  programs 
that  it  reauthorizes— the  adolescent 
family  life  program  and  the  preventive 
health  and  health  service  block  grant. 

It  authorizes  modest  increases  in  the 
title  X  program  over  the  next  3  years, 
$291  million  in  fiscal  year  1985,  $302 
million  in  fiscal  year  1986  and  $313 
million  in  fiscal  year  1987.  This  year, 
the  title  X  appropriation  of  $140  mil- 
lion provided  family  planning  services 
to  about  3.7  million  persons  in  4,500 
clinics. 

The  family  planning  activities  pro- 
vided through  these  clinics  have  been 
tremendously  successful  and  cost  ef- 
fective in  helping  to  reduce  pregnancy 
rates  among  teenagers  and  in  averting 
millions  of  unwanted  pregnancies 
among  older  women  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  some  serious  miscon- 
ceptions have  arisen  regarding  this 
program,  including  the  allegation  that 
title  X  clinics  encourages  the  use  of 
abortion.  This  charge  has  been  proven 
untrue  by  numerous  reports  and 
audits  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Inspector  General  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

Another  area  of  controversy  regard- 
ing this  program  has  been  the  so- 
called  squeal  rule— the  HHS  proposal 
that  federally  funded  family  clinics 
inform  parents  when  teenagers  receive 
contraceptives.  Several  Federal  courts 
have  struck  down  this  provision  find- 
ing it  contrary  to  congressional  intent 
articulated  throughout  the  history  of 
the  program. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  con- 
sistently sought  to  undermine  the  pro- 
gram for  narrow  political  reasons.  Ef- 
forts to  repeal  title  X  as  a  categorical 
program  and  place  it  into  a  block 
grant  have  been  successfully  repelled, 
but  for  2  years  the  administration  did 
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succeed  in  drastically  reducing  its 
funding.  Further,  the  administration 
has  harassed  the  program  at  every  op- 
portunity with  unnecessary  audits, 
personnel  transfers,  excessive  paper- 
work, aad  misguided  and  even  illegal 
policy  cbanges. 

Yet.  the  program  has  received 
strong  bipartisan  support  both  in  Con- 
gress and  from  the  public.  And  well  it 
should.  There  are  few  programs  that 
are  so  tremendously  cost  effective.  For 
every  dollar  invested,  title  X  saves  $2 
within  the  following  year  alone  in 
Government  funding  for  health  and 
welfare  services. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
renew  our  national  commitment  to 
family  planning  and  reproductive 
health  care  by  reauthorizing  this  im- 
portant program  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxmam)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HJl.  5600.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dannemeyer) 
there  were— yeas  7,  nays  1. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
previous  announcement,  further  pro- 
ceedings on  this  motion  will  be  post- 
poned. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  4772. 

The  BPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALCOHOL.  DRUG  ABUSE  AND 
MENTAL  HEALTH  PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5603)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  authorities  of  that  act  for 
assistance  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
and  mental  health  services  and  to 
revise  and  extend  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5603 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


TITLE  I— ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Alcohol  Abuse,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Amendments  of  1984". 

Sec.  102.  Section  1911  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300x)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  1983," 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "$532,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  $564,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  $598,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987 ". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Title  XIX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  1912  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

'GRANTS 

"Sec.  1912.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  use  not 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  1911  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
private  entities  for  projecU  for  the  training 
and  retraining  of  employees  adversely  af- 
fected by  changes  in  the  delivery  of  mental 
health  services  and  for  providing  such  em- 
ployees assistance  in  securing  employment. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (a)  unless  an  applica- 
tion therefor  has  been  submitted  to,  and  ap- 
proved by,  the  Secretary.  Such  application 
shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  in  such 
manner,  and  contain  and  be  accompanied  by 
such  information,  as  the  Secretar>  may 
specify.  No  such  application  may  be  ap- 
proved unless  it  contains  assurances  that 
the  applicant  will  use  the  funds  provided 
only  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  ap- 
proval application  and  will  establish  such 
fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  and  accounting  of  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"Sec  1913.  (a)(1)  If  the  amount  available 
for  allotment  from  appropriations  under 
section  1911  for  a  fiscal  year  does  not 
exceed  $528,000,000,  the  Secretary  shall 
allot  such  amount— 

"(A)  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  which  is  based  equally— 

"(i)  on  the  population  of  each  State,  and 

"(ii)  the  population  of  each  State  weight- 
ed by  its  relative  per  capita  income,  or 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  received 
by  a  State  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
whichever  yields  a  higher  amount.  For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  rela- 
tive per  capita  income"  means  the  quotient 
of  the  per  capital  income  of  the  United 
States  and  the  per  capita  Income  of  the 
State,  except  that  if  the  State  is  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Marianas, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  quotient  shall  be  considered  to 
be  one. 

"(2)  If  the  amount  available  for  allotment 
from  appropriations  under  section  1911  for 
a  fiscal  year  exceeds  $528,000,000.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  allot  $528,000,000  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  and  shall  allot  the 
amount  which  is  in  exce.ss  of  such  amount 
on  the  basis  of  the  formula  described  In 
paragraph  (1)(A). 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  if  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  to  be  allotted  to 
each  State  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(B)  in 
any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  total  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  1911  for 
allotments  to  States,  the  amount  to  be  allot- 
ted to  a  State  shall  for  such  fiscal  year  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  which  is  to  be  allotted  to  the 


State  pursuant  to  such  paragraph  as  the 
total  of  the  amount  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 1911  for  allotments  bears  to  the  total  of 
the  amount  required  to  be  appropriated 
under  such  section  for  allotments  to  provide 
each  State  with  the  allotment  required  by 
such  paragraph. 

"(4)  To  the  extent  that  all  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  1911  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  available  for  allotment  in  such 
fiscal  year  are  not  otherwise  allotted  to 
States  because— 

"(A)  one  or  more  States  have  not  submit- 
ted an  application  or  description  of  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  section  1915  for  the 
fiscal  year: 

"(B)  one  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
full  amount  of  their  allotment:  or 

"(C)  some  State  allotments  are  offset  or 
repaid  under  section  1916(b)(3): 
such  excess  shall  be  allotted  among  each  of 
the  remaining  States  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  otherwise  allotted  to  such  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph. 

■(b)(1)  If  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  receives  a  request  from  the  governing 
body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion within  any  State  that  funds  under  this 
part  be  provided  directly  by  the  Secretary 
to  such  tribe  or  organization,  and 

•(B)  determines  that  the  members  of  such 
tribe  or  tribal  organization  would  be  better 
served  by  means  of  grants  made  directly  by 
the  Secretary  on  this  part, 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve  from  amounts 
which  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  such 
State  under  subsection  (a)  lor  the  fiscal 
year  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (2). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  for  the 
purpose  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  from  amounts 
that  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  such 
State  under  subsection  (a)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  State's  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year 
involved  as  the  total  amount  provided  or  al- 
lotted for  fiscal  year  1980  by  the  Secretary 
to  such  tribe  or  tribal  organization  under 
the  provisions  of  law  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  bore  to  the  total  amount  provid- 
ed or  allotted  for  such  fiscal  year  by  the 
Secretary  to  'he  State  and  entities  (includ- 
ing Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations)  in 
the  State  under  such  provisions  of  law. 

"(3)  The  amount  reserved  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  a  determination  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  granted  to  the 
Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization  serving 
the  individuals  for  whom  such  a  determina- 
tion has  been  made. 

(4)  In  order  for  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal 
organization  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  this  subsection,  it  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  for  such 
fiscal  year  which  meets  such  criteria  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(5)  The  terms  "Indian  tribe'  and  "tribal 
organization"  have  the  same  meaning  given 
such  terms  in  section  4(b)  and  section  4(c) 
of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act.  ". 

(b)  Section  1915(c)(6)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  300x-4(c)(6))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  and  inserting 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  The  State  agrees  to  use  75  percent  of 
the  funds  allotted  to  it  under  section  1912 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  mental  health  and  alcohol  drug 
abuse  activities  prescribed  by  section 
1914(a)  as  prescribed  by  subparagraph  (A).". 
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(c)  Such  section  1915(c)  is  amended 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2'  by  strikinK  out  fiscal 
years  1982.  1983.  and  1984  and  in.scrtinM  in 
lieu  thereof  fiscal  years  1985.  1986,  and 
198T': 

(2)  by  adding  al   (he  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing: 

(14)  The  State  will,  not  later  than  Orlo 
ber  I.  1984.  as  pre-scnbed  by  ihe  Serrelary 
by  regulation,  collect  data  on  alcoholi.sm  al 
cohol  abuse,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  lllne.^.s 
in  the  State  using  a  uniform  systini  [ire 
scribed  in  such  r(■^fulallon 

115)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  lh>- 
Stale  may  tstablish  a  State  mental  health 
services  planning  council  which  will  .serve  as 
an  advocate  for  chronically  mentalU  ill  indi 
viduals.  seriously  mentally  ill  children,  adi) 
le.scents.  and  elderly  individuals,  other  indi 
viduals  with  mental  illness  or  emotional 
problems  and  which  will  monitor,  review, 
and  evaliwle.  not  less  often  than  annually 
the  alUx-ation  and  adequacy  of  mental 
health  .services  within  the  Stat4-  Such  a 
council  shall  be  made  up  of  residents  of  the 
Stale  and  include  in  its  membership  repre 
.sentatives  of  the  principal  State  agencies  in 
volved  in  mental  health,  higher  education 
training  facilities,  and  public  and  private  en 
titles  concerned  with  the  need,  planning,  op- 
eration, funding,  and  u.se  of  mental  health 
and  related  .services  and  activities.  At  least 
one  half  of  the  membership  shall  consist  ul 
individuals  who  are  not  State  employees  or 
providers  of  mental  health  services 

(  16)  The  Stale  agrees  to  use  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  10  percent  of  the  funds 
under  its  allotment  which  are  to  be  used  for 
mental  health  activities  to  establish  ih'W 
comprehensive  community  mental  health 
programs  for  unserved  areas  or  for  under 
servt^  populations  ■■; 

•(  17)  The  State  agrees  to  use  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  funds  allotted  Jj)  it  under 
this  part  to  initiate  and  expand  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  services  for  women  and  to  initi 
ale  and  expand  mental  health  services  for 
severely  disturbed  childr<'n  and  adolescents. 
The  services  described  in  this  paragraph  are 
in  addition  to  the  services  to  be  provided 
under  paragraph  1 16)  '.  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  .sentence. 
(d)(1)  Section  1915  is  amended  by  redesig 

naling  subsection  (e)  as  subsection  igi  and 
by  inserting  after  sub.section  (di  the  follow 
ing  new  subsection: 

(e)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State 
may  prepare  and  submit  a  comprehensive 
mental  health  plan  which  shall  include 

■■(  1)  an  identification  of  the  mental  health 
service  areas  within  the  State  and  Ihe 
agency  responsible  for  the  delivery  and  co 
ordination  of  mental  health  services  within 
the  State; 

■(2)  an  idenUfication  of  the  need  in  each 
mental  heaitt  .service  area  of  the  Stati'  for 
mental  health  and  related  .services,  particu 
larly  the  need  for  services  by  chronically 
mentally  ill  individuals,  .seriously  mentally 
ill  children,  adolescents,  and  elderly  individ 
uals.  and  other  identified  populations. 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  resources  devoted 
to  and  activities  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
plan,  including  — 

(A)  a  description  of  mental  health  activi- 
ties funded  or  supported  under  this  Act, 

■■(B)  a  description  of  mental  health  activi- 
ties funded  or  supported  by  State  appropria 
tions. 

■■(C)  a  description  of  mental  health  and 
related  support  activities  funded  under  or 
supported  through  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  other  programs  of  Federal 
assistance,  and 


iD>  a  description  of  mental  health  activi- 
ties reimbursed  in  Ihe  Stale  by  private  third 
party  insurance  coverage; 

'4)  Ihe  mental  health  prevention  and 
treatment  objectives  to  tw  achieved  under 
Ihe  plan  and  a  lisling  of  the  prograris  and 
resources  to  b«'  ii.sed  to  meet  such  obji  ctives; 

(5)  a  strategy  for  the  e.'-lablishment  and 
implementation  for  Ihe  chronically  mental- 
Iv  ill  of  an  organized  community  based 
>vslem  of  care  which  shall  provide  for  quan- 
iitiilive  targets  to  be  achieved  in  the  imple 
tiieiiiation  of  the  plan,  including  numliers  of 
clironiiallv  menlallv  ill  persons  residing  in 
Ihe  aretts  to  be  served,  services  to  be  provid 
ed  to  such  individuals  in  t;aining  ace  vss  to 
e,s,senli:il  mental  health  services,  and  medi- 
cal and  dental  care  and  reliabililalion  ,serv 
ices  and  emplovmeiit,  housing,  and  oil  ir 
supptirl  services  disigned  to  enable  ciron 
ically  meniallv  ill  individuals  to  function 
outside  ol  inpatient  inslilulions  to  t  lu'  max 
imuin  e.xieni  ul  their  capabilities. 

i6i  targets  tor  provision  of  commiiiuly 
based  mental  health  .services  for  under 
served  populations,  with  p.irticular  einpha 
SIS  on  the  elderly.  (  liildren  and  adolescfits. 
and  individuals  residing  m  areas  withiut 
adequate  oulpatient  treatment  facilities; 
and 

i7i  a  method  lor  the  periodic  evaluation 
of  the  plans  elfeclivene.ss  in  meeting  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  plan. 

if)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  ol  Representatives  and  I  hi 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
ot  till-  Senate  on  the  new  programs  iiuliated 
and  services  expanded  in  accordance  with 
subsection  ick17).  The  report  shall  include 
a  detailed  description  of  such  programs  and 
services,  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of 
such  programs  and  services  in  meeting  the 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  in-atment  needs  of 
women  and  the  need  for  mi  nial  health  s<  rv 
ices  of  .severely  disturbed  children  and  ado 
lescenls.  and  such  other  information,  in 
eluding  legislative  and  administrative  rec- 
ommendations, as  Ihe  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate, 

(2i  Section  1915(ci(2i  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  -(el'    and  in.serting  m  lieu  thereof 

(g)  ■ 

i3i  Section  1915i<)i4  "C)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the   first  comma  the  follow 
ing:      or    psycho.social    rehabilitation    .serv- 
ices" 

ie>    Paragraph    i2i    of    si-ction    1916' bi    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

(2)  Each  State  shall  provide  for  one  of 
the  following 

(A)  A  financial  and  compliance  audit  of 
Ihe  funds  provided  the  State  under  .section 
1913  Such  audits  shall  be  performed  annu 
ally  and  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  for  the  audit  of  governmental 
organizations,  programs,  activities,  and 
functions, 

iB)  A  single  financial  and  compliance 
audit  of  each  entity  administering  funds 
provided  under  .section  1913.  An  audit  of 
such  an  entity  shall  be  conducted  annually 
and  conducted  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General 
under  subparagraph  <Ai.  except  that  if  tht 
entity  is  an  entity  of  a  government  which 
operates  on  a  biennial  fiscal  period,  such 
audit  may  be  made  biennially. 
Within  30  days  after  completion  of  an  audit 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).  a  copy  of 
the  audit  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Slate  legislature  and  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  made  available   for  public  inspe<.- 


tion.  For  purposes  o(  subparagraphs  <A)  and 
(B).  Ihe  term  financial  and  compliance 
audit  means  an  audit  to  determine  whether 
the  financial  statements  of  an  audited 
entity  present  fairly  the  financial  position 
and  the  results  of  financial  operations  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  account- 
ing principles,  and  whether  the  entity  has 
complied  with  laws  and  regulations  that 
may  have  a  material  effect  upon  the  finan 
cial  statements.'. 

(fi  Section  1916(a)  (42  US.C.  300x  5(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  CD"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  (3)  to  furnish  the 
Secretary  a  detailed  description  of  the  pro- 
grams to  be  supported  in  accordance  with 
section  1915(c)'  17).  and  (4)". 

(gill)  Sections  1911.  1913.  1914.  1915.  1916. 
and  1918  are  each  amended  by  siriking  out 
1912'   lach  place  it  occurs  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof     1913  ". 

(2)  Sections  1914.  1915.  and  1916  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out     1913'  each  place 
It     (K-curs    and    inserting     in     lieu     thereof 
1914  " 

'3'    Sections     1913    and     1915    are    each 
amended  by  striking  out     1914  '  each  place 
It    appears    and    in.serting    m    lieu    thereof 
1915 

(41  Sections  1913.  1914.  1916.  1917.  and 
19'20  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  1915"  each  place  it  occurs  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  '  1916 '■, 

(5i  Sections  H)12  and  1913  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  '  1916  "  each  place 
it     occurs    and     In.serting     in     lifu    thereof 

1917'  , 

(6)  vSection  1915  is  amended  by  striking 
oiil      1917"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

1918  , 

<7)  The  .section  of  the  Public  H.'allh  Serv- 
ice Act  entitled  Payments  Urder  Allot- 
ments to  Stales  is  redesignated  as  .section 
1914  and  the  existing  section  1914  and  sec- 
tions 1915  through  1920  are  redesignated  as 
sections  1915  through  1920A.  respectively. 

(  h  i(  I )  Section  1920A  of  such  Acl  (as  so  re- 
designated) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'ADMINISTRATION 

■Sei  1920A.  The  Secretary,  shall  through 
fi.scal  year  1987  administer  this  part 
through  Ihe  Administrator  of  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  .Abu.se.  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion.  . 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  501 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  ■Administration  '  and  insert  ng  in  lieu 
thereof  Administrator"  and  subsection 
(e)(1)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "administration"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    Administration  ". 

Sec  104.  (a)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
(l)'  after     ia)'^  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following; 

(2)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
an  A.s.sociate  Administrator  for  Special  Pop- 
ulations to  identify  and  assess  the  needs  of 
minorities  and  women  for  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  and  mental  health  servicer,  to  assure 
that  the  research  being  conducted  or  sup- 
ported under  this  title  includes  women  and 
minorities,  and  to  assure  tha:  research 
training  being  provided  or  supported  under 
this  title  includes  women  and  minorities.". 

(b)  Section  501(c)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(c)(1)  There  is  established  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Strategy 
Council  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Council).  The  Council 
shall- 
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"(A)  pariodically  assess  the  national  needs 
for  alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse,  drug  abuse, 
and  mental  health  services  and  the  extent 
to  which  those  needs  are  being  met  by 
State,  local,  and  private  programs  and  pro- 
grams receiving  funds  under  this  title,  and 

•■(B)  provide  advice  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator  respecting  activities  car- 
ried out  under  this  title. 

"(2)(A)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  fif- 
teen members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
and  such  ex  officio  members  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism, the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  as  the  Secretary  may  designate.  Of 
the  meribers  appointed  to  the  Council,  at 
least  six  members  shall  represent  State  and 
local  providers  of  prevention  and  treatment 
services  for  alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse,  drug 
abuse,  and  mental  illness,  at  least  six  mem- 
bers shall  be  individuals  with  expertise  in 
public  education  and  prevention  services  for 
alcoholism,  alcohol  abuse,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  illness,  and  at  least  three  members 
shall  be  appointed  from  members  the  gener- 
al public  who  are  knowledgeable  about  alco- 
holism, alcohol  abuse,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  illness. 

"(B)  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  ap- 
pointed to  the  council  is  four  years,  except 
that  of  the  members  first  appointed  to  the 
council— 

(i)  five  shall  serve  for  terms  of  one  year, 
(ii)   fjve  shall  serve   for   terms  of   two 
years. 

"(iii)  five  shall  serve  for  terms  of  three 
years, 

as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time 
of  appointment.  Any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  member  may 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  until 
his  successor  has  taken  office. 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  members  of  the  Council  shall  (i) 
be  paid  not  more  then  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule  for 
each  d»y  (including  travel  time)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Council, 
and  (ii)  while  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  and  while  serving  in 
the  business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to 
receive  transportation  expenses  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(B)  Members  of  the  Cotincil  who  are  full- 
time  oCficers  or  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  receive  no  additional  pay,  allow- 
ances, or  benefits  by  reason  of  their  service 
on  the  Council. 

"(4)  The  Council  may  appoint  such  staff 
personnel  as  the  Council  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

••(5)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
chairman  of  the  Council. 

••(6)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  three 
times  etch  calendar  year. 

"(7)  The  Council  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  Honse  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of 
the  Senate  on  iU  activities  during  the 
period  reported  on  and  shall  include  in  such 
report  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
and  administrative  action  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate.". 

(c)  Section  501  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  the  following: 


•■(g)(1)  The  Administrator  may  obtain  (in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  in  such  section  on  the 
number  of  days  or  the  period  of  service)  the 
services  of  not  more  than  20  experts  or  con- 
sultants who  have  scientific  or  professional 
qualifications.  Such  experts  and  consultants 
shall  be  obtained  for  the  Administration 
and  for  each  of  the  research  institutes 
under  the  Administration. 

■•(2)(A)  Experts  and  con.sultants  whose 
services  are  obtained  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  paid  or  reimbursed  for  tneir  ex- 
penses associated  with  traveling  to  and  from 
their  assignment  location  in  ac(;ordance 
with  sections  5742.  5742a(a)(l).  5742a(a)(3). 
and  5726(c)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

••(B)  Expenses  specified  in  subparagraph 
(A)  may  not  be  allowed  in  connection  with 
the  assignment  of  an  expert  or  consultant 
whose  services  are  obtained  uncer  para- 
graph (1),  unless  and  until  the  expert  or 
consultant  agrees  in  writing  to  con-.plete  the 
entire  period  of  his  assignment  of  1  year. 
whichever  is  shorter,  unless  separated  or  re 
assigned  for  reasons  beyond  his  control  that 
are  acceptable  to  the  Secretary.  If  the 
expert  or  consultant  violates  the  agreement. 
the  money  spent  by  the  United  States  for 
these  expenses  is  recoverable  from  him  as  a 
debt  of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
may  waive  in  whole  or  in  part  a  right  of  re- 
covery under  this  subparagraph.  ", 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  504  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  repealed. 

Sec.  105.  Part  A  of  title  V  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following; 

"DEMONSTRATIONS.  DATA.  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

••Sec.  507.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Administrator,  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties to  carry  out  activities  to  demonstrate 
prevention  and  treatment  services  for  alco- 
holism and  alcohol  abuse,  drug,  abuse,  and 
mental  illness.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  subsection  for  more  than  3  years  and 
the  Secretary  shall  dissemirate  to  the 
public  the  results  of  activities  undertaken 
under  such  a  grant. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  collect  and  com 
pile  data  submitted  under  section 
1916(c)(14)  and  shall  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  public  and  nonprofit  entities  to 
assist  in  the  administration  of  programs  for 
which  funds  were  provided  under  an  allot- 
ment under  part  B  of  title  XIX  and  in  the 
administration  of  funds  provided  under 
such  an  allotment.  ". 

Sec.  106.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  502  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

■•(d)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Administrator,  shall  make  grants  to  schools 
of  medicine  to  support  the  training  of  stu- 
dents in  such  schools  in  the  identification 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  and  drug  abu.se. 
Grants  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
from  funds  available  under  this  title  and 
section  303.  ". 

Sec  107.  Section  503  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  siriking  out  sub- 
section (d)  and  by  redesignating  subsection 
(e)  as  subsection  (d). 

Sec  108.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
512  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  "  after  "19.'J3  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
by  inserting  a  comma  before  the  period  at 
the  end  and  the  following;  •  $48,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985  and  $55,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986". 
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(b)  Section  515(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'and'  after  •1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  by  in- 
serting a  comma  before  the  period  at  the 
end  and  the  following;  ■$64,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985  and  $72,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986". 

Sec  109.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  present  to  the  Con- 
gress by  April  15.  1985.  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional plan  to  combat  alcoholism  and  alco- 
hol abuse.  The  plan  shall  include— 

(Da  current  estimate  of  the  social  and 
economic  costs  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol 
abuse  to  the  Nation. 

(2)  an  assessment  of  unmet  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  needs. 

(3)  an  assessment  of  personnel  needs  in 
the  fields  of  research,  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  prevention. 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  integration  and 
financing  of  alcoholism  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation into  the  Nation's  health  care  de- 
livery system. 

(5)  a  statement  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services'  .specific  goals 
and  objectives  for  meeting  unmet  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  needs,  for  meeting  per- 
sonnel needs,  and  for  reducing  the  social 
and  economic  costs  of  alcoholism  and  alco- 
hol abuse  to  the  Nation. 

(6)  a  delineation  of  specific  legislative  and 
administrative  recommendations  and  de- 
partmental strategies  for  accomplishing  the 
Department's  goals  and  objectives. 

(7)  an  analysis  of  available  resources,  in- 
cluding current  public  and  private  expendi- 
tures, to  combat  alcoholism  and  alcohol 
abuse,  and 

(8)  an  estimate  of  needed  resources,  both 
private  and  public,  to  accomplish  the  De- 
partment's goals  and  objectives. 

Sec  no.  (a)  Section  102(28)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■'twenty-one  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'one  hundred  and 
eighty  ". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall,  within  ninety  days  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  promul- 
gate regulations  for  the  administration  of 
section  102(28)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  and  shall 
include  in  his  report  under  section  505. b)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  his  findings 
of  the  effect  of  the  amendment  ma'ie  by 
subsection  (a). 

(c)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Amendments  of  1983  (97  Stat.  181)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  siriking  out  210  "  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "201";  and 

(2)  by  siriking  out  "201.  301  "  in  paragraph 
(13)  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "301.  201  ". 

Sec  111.  Title  III  of  the  Drug  Abu.se  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitatisn  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  111)1-1165)  is  repealed. 

TITLE  II-DEVELOPMENTAL 
DISABILITIES  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  first  .sentence  of  section 
113(b)(2)  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
A.ssistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6012(b)(2))  is  amended  by  siriking  out  'and" 
after  "1983."  and  by  inserting  bef.Dre  the 
period  a  comma  and  the  folloviving: 
■■$12  500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  $17,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987.  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988  ". 

(b)  Section  123(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6033(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out    "and" 
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after  ■•1983."  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"$8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep 
tember  30.  1985.  $8,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  $9,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987.  and  $9,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988' 

<c)  Section  131  of  such  Act  <42  USC 
6061)  is  amended  by  striking  out  and'  after 
■'1983."  and  by  inserting  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  the  following  $46,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
$48,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  $52,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987.  and 
$55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  (tiding  Sep 
tember  30.  1988 

(d)  Section  145(d>  of  .such  Act  i42  USC 
6081(d)>  is  amended  by  .striking  out  and' 
after  '1983."  and  by  in.serting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  the  following: 
•■$2,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep 
tember  30.  1985.  $2,900,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Seplemb«r  30.  1986.  $3,100,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987.  and  $3,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  102<8i(Ai  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6001(8i(A))  is  amended  by  strik 
ing  out  "and"  l)efore  transportation  serv- 
ices "  and  by  inserting  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  the  following:  'and  the  promo- 
tion and  coordination  of  activities  in  sup- 
port of  the  prevention  of  developmental  dis- 
abilities". 

<b)  Section  102(9)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  (A) "  after  means  "  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  the  following:  ".  or 
<B)  a  public  or  nonprofit  entity  which  is  as- 
sociated with  or  is  an  integral  part  of  a  col- 
lege or  university  and  which  provides  for  at 
least— 

"(i)  interdisciplinary  training  for  person- 
nel concerned  with  the  provision  of  direct  or 
indirect  services  to  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities:  and 

"•(ii)  dissemination  of  findings  relating  to 
the  provision  of  services  to  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  ". 

Sec.  203.  (a)<  1 )  Section  109  of  such  Act  <42 
U.S.C.  6008)  is  amended  by  in.serting  lai" 
after  "109."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the 
States  with  funds  provided  under  section 
132  and  make  such  reports  available  to  the 
States  and  the  general  public.  " 

(2)  The  heading  for  such  section  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  and 
annual  report ". 

(b)  Section  133(b)<l)(C)  of  such  Act  i42 
U.S.C.  6063(b)<l)(Ci)  is  amended  by  sinking 
out  "such  reports,  in  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  reasonably  require '"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "annual  reports  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  ". 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  U3(a)of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6012(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"'  before  "(3)"  and  by  inserting  before 
the  period  a  comma  and  the  following:  and 
(4)  the  State  must  provide  assurances  .satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  the  agency  im- 
plementing the  system  will  not  be  replaced 
unless  there  is  good  cause  for  the  redesigna- 
tion  and  unless  notice  has  t)een  given  of  the 
intention  to  make  such  replacement  to  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities  or  their 
representatives ". 

<b)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
lI3(b)<lMA)    of   such    Act    is    amended    by 


striking  out  all  that  follows  after  except 
that"  and  inserting  in  I  eu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(1)  the  allotment  to  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  not  be 
less  than  $100,000  in  ar.y  fiscal  year  if  the 
appropriations  for  such  fiscal  year  under 
this  subsection  exceeds  $10,000,000.  (ii)  if 
the  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  subsection  do  not  exceed  $1(1.000.000. 
such  an  allotment  ma.,  not  be  less  than 
$50,000.  (iii)  the  allotment  to  any  other 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  be  le.ss 
than  the  greater  of  $150,000  or  th.-  amount 
of  the  allotment  receiv -d  by  the  State  for 
the  fi.scal  year  ending  September  30,  1983,  if 
the  appropriations  fo-  such  fi,scal  year 
under  this  subsection  exceeds  $10,000,000, 
and  (IV)  if  the  appropriations  for  any  fi.scal 
year  under  this  subse(tion  do  not  e.\ceed 
$10,000,000  such  an  allotment  may  not  be 
le.ss  than  $50,000.   . 

Sec  205.  (ai  Section  122(d)(1)  of  such  Act 
(42  use.  6032<d)i  is  amended  by  striking 
out  $150,000  "  and  insi  rting  in  lieu  thereof 
■  $200,000"  and  by  ir.serting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  the  following:  and  to  a 
satellite  center  shall  not  be  less  than 
$75,000  for  any  fi.scal  year". 

(b>  Section  122(d)  of  such  Act  .s  amended 
by  striking  out  "( 1 ) "  ani  paragraph  (2). 

Sec.  206.  lai  Section  132(a)(2)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6062(a)(2i)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  $100,000  "  in  subp.iragraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  $200,000  if  the  ap- 
propriations under  .section  131  for  such 
fiscal  year  exceed  $47,000,000  or  $100,000  if 
such  appropriations  do  not  exceed 
$47,000,000 

ib>  Section  132<a)'2iiBi  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  on  $250,000  "  and  all 
that  follows  in  such  sertion  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  $350,000  .jr  the  amount  of  the 
allotment  received  b>  the  State  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  September  30.  1983,  if  the 
appropriations  for  ,sui"h  fiscal  year  under 
section  131  exceed  $47,000,000  or  $250,000  if 
such  appropriations  do  not  exceed 
$47,000,000. 

(c)  Section  132(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  followini,'  new  paragraph: 

"i4i  Adjustments  in  the  amounts  of  State 
allotments  based  on  subparagraphs  (Ai,  (B), 
and  (C>  of  paragraph  <li  shall  be  made  an- 
nually. The  Secretary  shall  notify  States  no 
less  than  six  months  before  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year .". 

Sec  207  Section  i:i3(b)(4)(B)(i)  of  such 
Act  (42  use.  6063(bi(4)(B)(i()  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  the  following: 
and  for  manpower  assessment  activities. 
No  more  than  10  percent  of  funds  for  priori- 
ty services  may  be  u;ied  for  manpower  as- 
sessment activities". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  obj?ction. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Madigan)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxman). 
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Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5603  extends  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  services  block  grant,  the  Dis- 
abilities Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights 
Act.  and  substance  abuse  research  ac- 
tivities. 

Alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  ill- 
ness arc  among  the  most  serious 
public  health  problems  facing  our 
Nation.  They  affect  all  segments  of  so- 
ciety and  impose  annual  costs  exceed- 
ing $100  billion. 

An  estimated  35  million  Americans 
suffer  from  mental  disorders.  As  many 
as  13  million  Americans  are  problem 
drinkers.  Millions  more  experiment 
with  or  abuse  illicit  and  licit  drugs. 
Left  untreated,  substance  abuse  and 
mental  illness  cripple  cur  economy 
and  significantly  increase  demand  for 
more  expensive  health  care  or  institu- 
tional services. 

The  principle  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  extend  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  alcohol,  drug 
abuse,  and  mental  health  services 
(ADM)  block  grant.  The  ADM  block 
grant  is  the  principle  source  of  Federal 
support  for  prevention  and  treatment 
services.  Funds  are  allocated  directly 
to  the  States  and  assist  thousands  of 
community-based  programs  in  provid- 
ing substance  abuse  and  mental  health 
prevention  and  treatment  services. 

In  our  review  of  this  important  pro- 
gram the  committee  was  concerned 
about  the  use  of  ADM  funds  in  areas 
of  greatest  need.  Federal  support  is 
limited.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
the  block  grant  not  simply  supplant  or 
subsidize  ongoing  State  activities.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  legislation  assures  that 
block  grant  funds  are  allocated  equita- 
bly among  the  States.  In  addition,  an 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  use  of  block 
grant  funds  to  expand  or  develop  more 
effective  prevention  and  treatment 
programs  and  assist  groups  which 
have  not  been  adequately  served  by 
State  programs. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  provides 
for  establishment  of  a  system  for  col- 
lecting data  on  the  incidence  of  sub- 
stance abuse  and  mental  illness  and 
provides  States  greater  discretion  in 
allocating  block  grant  funds  according 
to  need.  The  bill  also  addresses  the 
urgent  need  of  women  for  alcoholism 
services  and  severely  retarded  children 
for  mental  health  services.  Beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  States  must  allo- 
cate at  least  10  percent  of  the  block 
grant  funds  they  receive  for  develop- 
ment or  expansion  of  prevention  and 
treatment  services  in  these  two  much 
needed  areas. 

Most  significantly,  the  legislation  ex- 
pands the  responsibilities  of  the  Alco- 
hol. Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  (ADAMHA).  The  com- 
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mittee  Mil  substantially  increases 
ADAMHA's  non-research-related  re- 
sponsibilities. In  addition  to  adminis- 
tration of  the  ADM  block  grant,  the 
agency  is  charged  with  development  of 
a  nationwide  system  for  collecting 
data  on  the  incidence  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  and  mental  illness.  Fur- 
ther, the  agency  is  responsible  for 
funding  a  comprehensive  demonstra- 
tion program  to  improve  the  delivery 
of  alcohol  abuse,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  health  services,  and  providing 
technical  assistance  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5603  also  extends 
several  other  expiring  Public  Health 
Service  Act  authorities. 

Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  research 
conducted  by  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
are  extended  for  2  fiscal  years.  Con- 
tinuation of  these  activities  is  essential 
to  lessening  the  effects  of  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse  on  our  Nation.  By  improv- 
ing our  imderstanding  of  these  addict- 
ive disorders,  more  effective  preven- 
tion and  treatment  services  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

The  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  developmental  disabilities  pro- 
grams is  extended  for  4  fiscal  years. 
The  developmental  disabilities  pro- 
gram has  been  invaluable  in  coordinat- 
ing services  for  the  disabled.  There  is 
widespread  agreement  about  the  pro- 
gram's success,  and  new  provisions  in 
the  bill  will  enable  States  to  work 
toward  the  prevention  of  disability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HR.  5603  is  a  biparti- 
san proposal.  It  has  the  support  of  Mr. 
Madigan.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment,  and  Mr. 
BROYHiLt,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee. 

I  also  want  to  note  the  invaluable 
contribution  of  Ms.  Mikijlski.  the 
original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 
She  has  l)een  a  strong  advocate  on 
behalf  of  women  and  argued  persua- 
sively about  the  difficulties  women 
have  in  obtaining  treatment  for  alco- 
holism. States  have  been  reluctant  to 
admit  that  women  suffer  from  alcohol- 
ism at  approximately  the  same  rate  as 
men.  For  this  reason,  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  patients  in  treatment  are 
women.  Barbara  Mikxtlski's  contribu- 
tion and  leadership  on  this  issue  will 
result  in  expanding  the  number  of 
treatment  programs  available  to 
women.  On  behalf  of  the  subcommit- 
tee I  commend  her  for  bringing  this 
issue  to  our  attention. 

I  urge  support  for  the  legislation 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  has  consumed  2  minutes  of 
his  time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 


Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill  on  the  Suspension  Calendar. 
My  reason  for  taking  that  position  is 
that  here,  again,  xe  see  another  illus- 
tration of  legislation  that  I  think  most 
of  us  are  willing  to  support  because  it 
serves  a  useful  purpo.se  in  alleviating 
suffering  from  alcohol  abuse,  drug 
abuse,  and  various  handicaps,  I  serve 
on  the  subcommittee  that  considered 
this.  I  serve  on  the  full  committee  that 
considered  this,  and  1  can  say  to  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  that  there 
was  not  one  witness  who  came  before 
the  subcommittee  or  the  full  commit- 
tee and  talked  aoout  how,  if  we  in- 
crease the  level  of  funding  for  these 
activities,  we  could  do  an  additional 
service  or  an  additional  benefit  to 
those  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  programs. 

Considering  the  deficit  that  we  are 
all  facing  and  attempting  to  get  a 
handle  on,  I  think  the  prudent  thing 
for  us  to  do  with  this  program  is  freeze 
authorizations  or  appropriations  for 
1985,  1986.  and  1987  to  what  they  were 
in  1984. 

This  measure  on  the  Suspension  Cal- 
endar precludes  us  from  having  that 
opportunity.  I  wovild  like  to  offer  such 
an  amendment  because  I  believe,  as  I 
have  stated,  that  from  a  policy  stand- 
point we  should  be  freezing  these  pro- 
grams at  the  level  where  they  are  now 
and.  thereby,  in  a  modest  way,  let  this 
program  contribute  in  its  own  way 
toward  resolving  the  question  of  the 
deficits  that  are  startling  and  growing 
all  the  time. 

So  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  matter  on  suspen- 
sion. I  would  like  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment. I  did  in  the  subcommittee.  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  in  the  full  com- 
mittee to  freeze  the  authorization 
level  of  1985  and  1986.  I  think  it  is  a 
prudent  thing  for  us  to  do  and  is  the 
basis  for  my  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  that  in  1984 
we  appropriated  $462  million  for  this 
program.  I  understand  it  has  been 
changed  modestly,  but  the  version 
that  came  out  of  the  committee  would 
authorize  $532  million,  the  same 
amoimt  that  was  authorized  in  1984, 
but  what  we  appropriated  was  $462 
million.  Then  in  1986  it  would  author- 
ize $564  million,  and  in  1987,  $598  mil- 
lion. 

The  point  that  I  seek  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  is  that  if  this  program 
was  consuming  $462  million  nation- 
wide in  1984.  given  the  existence  of 
the  deficit,  I  think  from  a  policy 
standpoint  we  in  this  House  should 
have  the  privilege  of  voting  up  or 
down  as  to  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
freeze  spending  at  that  level  in  1985 
and  1986  and  1987.  By  such  a  vote,  we 


can  give  an  indication  to  our  constitu- 
ents that  we  are  interested  in  getting  a 
handle  on  runaway  spending,  because 
the  only  way  we  have  to  control  that 
is  voting  in  this  Chamber. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  that  this 
matter  on  stispension  be  turned  down. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corrada). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  bill  which  reauthorizes  the  al- 
cohol, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
services  block  grant  for  the  next  3 
fiscal  years. 

This  block  grant  is  crucial  to  the 
residents  of  Puerto  Rico,  where  over 
700.000  American  citizens  receive  ben- 
efits from  this  program. 

Our  program  is  composed  of  two 
main  parts.  The  mental  health  divi- 
sion administers  the  mental  health 
component  of  the  program,  which,  last 
year,  had  543.000  citizens  seeking  serv- 
ices. Even  though  the  program  is  sup- 
plemented with  local  funds,  the  $2.7 
million  Federal  contribution  has 
proven  insufficient  to  provide  the 
needed  attention  to  all  who  qualify. 
Last  year  this  division  treated  72,323 
new  patients  and  the  numbef  of  those 
seeking  the  services  is  increasing  by  10 
percent  per  year. 

The  second  part  of  our  program 
under  the  block  grant  we  are  reau- 
thorizing today  is  for  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment.  This 
program  receives  close  to  60  percent  of 
the  block  grant  moneys.  Last  year  this 
program  aided  close  to  11,000  Puerto 
Ricans  in  drug  treatment.  Also,  close 
to  7,000  patients  received  therapy  to 
help  them  with  alcohol-related  prob- 
lems. A  large  part  of  this  program  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  the  preventive  health 
care  program;  75,000  people  benefited 
from  this  last  year. 

As  can  be  seen  from  these  numbers 
and  statistics  the  services  provided 
with  the  money  we  authorize  today 
are  sorely  needed  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  benefits  we  have  derived  from  the 
investment  undoubtedly  provide  sub- 
stantial basis  for  continuation  of  the 
program. 

I  exhort  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  program  and  urge  them  to  contin- 
ue to  increase  funding  for  this  type  of 
program  which  has  such  a  positive 
effect  on  our  most  precious  resource, 
the  mental  health  of  our  citizenry. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5603.  the  legislation  which  pro- 
vides for  the  reauthorization  of  re- 
search and  service  programs  in  the 
fields  of  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  health,  and  extends  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Assistance  and 
Bill  of  Rights  Act. 
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Alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
illness  are  among  the  most  serious 
health  programs  facing  the  Nation 
today.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  annual  costs 
in  lost  productivity,  medical  costs,  and 
related  expenses  exceed  $100  billion. 

D  1420 

The  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  services  block  grant  represents 
the  Federal  Government's  principal 
tool  for  assisting  States  in  making 
community-based  prevention  and 
treatment  services  available  to  the 
public.  H.R.  5603  reauthorizes  the 
block  grant  at  the  1984  level  in  1985.  a 
1-year  freeze,  and  increases  the  au- 
thorization by  6  percent  in  1986  and 
then  again  in  1987. 

In  addition,  H.R.  5603  makes  a 
number  of  revisions  to  the  alcohol, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  services 
block  grant. 

First,  it  revises  the  formula  under 
which  block-grant  funds  are  allotted 
among  States. 

Second,  it  provides  for  a  system  for 
collecting  data  on  the  incidence  of  sub- 
stance abuse  and  mental  illness. 

Third.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  provides 
greater  State  discretion  in  allocating 
block-grant  funds  between  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  programs 
according  to  State  need. 

And.  fourth,  it  provides  incentives 
for  States  to  develop  special  programs 
to  provide  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
treatment  services  to  women  and 
mental  health  services  to  children. 

The  research  authorities  in  this  bill 
supported  by  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  the  National  Institute 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  are 
essential  to  the  better  understanding 
of  the  cause  and  the  most  effective 
treatment  of  addictive  disorders.  The 
reauthorization  levels  in  H.R.  5603  for 
the  Institutes  are  equal  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recommended  level  in  1985  and 
extended  for  a  second  year  at  a  level 
allowing  for  the  continuation  of  the 
current  number  of  grants. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  5603  provides  for  the 
reauthorization  of  the  developmental 
disabilities  program  which  assists 
States  in  assuring  that  individuals 
with  these  disabilities  have  access  to  a 
range  of  services  to  enable  them  to 
live  as  independently  as  possible.  The 
fiscal  year  1985  authorization  level 
contained  in  the  bill  provides  an  in- 
crease of  11  percent  over  current  fund- 
ing levels,  but  an  increase  of  only  8 
percent  over  the  level  of  funding  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

The  difference  between  this  bill  and 
the  President's  request  is  only  8  per- 
cent. Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  that  is 
an  important  point  to  make. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  received  bipar- 
tisan support  and  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  jmd  Commerce 


by  voice  vote  on  May  15.  1984.  I  be- 
lieve H.R.  5603  should  be  treated  fa- 
vorably under  suspension  of  the  rules 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
importauit  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Shelby). 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  two  important  health  pro- 
grams extensions  before  us  today, 
H.R.  5600.  titles  X  and  XX  and  pre- 
vention health  services  block  grants, 
and  H.R.  5603,  alcohol,  drug  abuse, 
and  mental  health  services  and  devel- 
opmental disabilities  assistance. 

The  demonstrated  success  of  these 
programs,  administered  under  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act.  lends 
these  bills  credibility.  H.R.  5600  pro- 
vides a  simple  reauthorization  of  titles 
X  and  XX  and  part  A  of  title  XIX. 
making  no  change  in  the  substance  or 
administration  of  hese  programs. 
Tracking  current  law.  the  bill  makes 
clear  that  title  X  funds  are  not  to  be 
used  for  abortions.  The  committee  is 
satisfied,  in  examining  health  and 
human  services  documents,  that  title 
X  grantees  are  adhering  to  this  prohi- 
bition. Importantly,  research  author- 
ity provided  in  title  X  for  population 
planning  will  remain  a  priority. 
Projects  in  clinic  operation,  parent- 
child  communication  and  medical 
standard  setting  are  currently  under- 
way and  will  remain  adequately 
funded. 

Title  XX,  the  adoUscent  family  life 
program,  provides  prevention  and 
delay  counseling  to  acolescent  contem- 
plating sexual  activity  and  funds  re- 
search into  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  adolescent  pregnancy  and 
parenthood. 

Last,  H.R.  5600  tiakes  available 
Stale  allotments  unoer  the  preventive 
health  and  health  services  block  grant. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  cost-effective 
and  efficient  use  of  taxpayer  health 
dollars.  States  may  use  their  allot- 
ments for  a  variety  of  worthy  disease 
prevention  and  related  programs,  in- 
cluding school-based  fluoridation  pro- 
grams, hypertension  services,  and 
health  education  proi^rams. 

H.R.  5603  reauthorizes  several  expir 
ing  authorities,  primarily  block  grant 
moneys  for  alcohol.    Irug  abuse,  and 
mental      health      programs     services. 
Given  the  enormous  number  of  Ameri 
cans  suffering  from  the  debilitating  ef- 
fects of  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  or 
mental  impairment,  adequate  funding 
for  continued  effort.s  to  reduce  these 
national  health  programs  is  vital.  This 
legislation  provides  further  support  of 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  the  focal  point 
of  natiorial  efforts  toward  that  end. 
I    urge   my   colleagues    adoption   of 


these  imminently  worthy  national 
health  promotion  measures. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  just  say  this  in 
conclusion,  this  bill  was  negotiated 
t)oth  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  and  myself 
with  the  members  of  the  majority 
party  on  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhill)  and  I  are  satisifed 
with  the  results  of  our  negotiations 
which  have  brought  about  a  substan- 
tia! reduction  in  the  authorizing  levels 
originally  contemplated  in  the  bill  as 
introduced. 

I  think  there  is  some  confusion  here 
because  I  understand  that  something 
is  l)eing  circulated  from  the  adminis- 
tration that  suggests  that  in  one  cat- 
egory there  is  a  37-percent  increase.  In 
fact,  in  that  category  there  is  only  a  8- 
percenl  increase,  so  some  numbers 
have  gotten  confused  somewhere 
along  the  line.  But  we  have  available 
to  us  there  the  actual  numbers,  and 
we  have  in  that  category  only  a  8-per- 
cent increase.  Both  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill) 
and  myself  have  been  very  satisfied 
with  the  negotiations  and  would  urge 
that  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
support  the  bill. 

•  Ms  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5603.  the  alcohol 
abuse,  drug  abu.se.  and  mental  health 
amendments. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  leg- 
islation includes  a  provision  directing 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  funds  allot- 
ted to  States  for  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  programs  specifically  for 
women.  Time  and  again,  we  have  seen 
that  women  and  minorities  do  not 
have  equal  access  to  treatment  or  re- 
ceive appropriate  treatment  to  meet 
their  needs.  In  addition,  they  have 
been  excluded  from  research  in  these 
areas. 

During  the  hearing  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Dr.  Sheila  Blume,  representing 
the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism, 
cited  major  research  on  alcoholism 
conducted  by  the  Rand  Institute.  In 
their  research,  data  collected  on 
women  did  not  fit  in  with  the  data  col- 
lected on  men.  Rather  than  make 
some  useful  interpretation  of  this 
striking  disparity,  the  Rand  Institute 
simply  deleted  the  data  on  women. 
The  final  report  was  based  only  on  the 
data  collected  on  the  males  although 
it  is  acknowledged  that  the  physiologi- 
cal, metabiological,  and  physiological 
effects  of  alcohol  differ  between  the 
sexes. 

This  new  provision  addresses  a  prob- 
lem of  long  standing  and  will  add  to 
the  excellent  work  done  by  ADAMHA. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
5603. 

Thank  you.* 


•  Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5603.  alcohol, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  services 
and  developmental  disabilities  assist- 
ance. 

This  legislation  extends  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  the  alco- 
hol, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
services  block  grant:  Developmental 
Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act;  drug  abuse  research;  and 
alcohol  abuse  research.  The  principal 
purpose  of  H.R.  5603  is  to  revise  and 
extend  the  authority  of  the  alcohol, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  services 
(ADMS)  block  grant  through  fiscal 
year  1987.  revises  the  formula  for  dis- 
tributing funds  among  the  States,  and 
makes  other  changes  in  the  law  gov- 
erning the  ADMS  block  grant. 

Authorizations  in  H.R.  5603  total 
$713.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
$766.2  million  In  fiscal  year  1986. 
$679.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
$87.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5603  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  this  bill. 

H.R.  5603  will  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  health  services  under  the 
ADMS  block  grant.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  Developmental  Disabilities  As- 
sistance and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1986-88. 

Under  the  new  legislation,  the  State 
discretion  In  the  allocation  of  block 
grant  funds  between  mental  health 
and  substance  abuse  programs  has 
been  Increased.  Furthermore,  H.R. 
5603  Includes  Incentives  for  States  to 
develop  special  programs  to  provide  al- 
cohol and/or  drug  abuse  treatment 
services  to  women  and  mental  health 
services  to  severely  disturbed  children 
and  adolescents.  These  provisions  are 
both  long  overdue  and  desparately 
needed.  Finally,  the  formula  under 
which  block  grant  funds  are  distribut- 
ed among  States  has  been  revised.  The 
new  formula  results  in  a  more  equita- 
ble allocation  of  funds  and  I  heartily 
endorse  it. 

H.R.  $603  Is  an  essential  component 
in  the  national  effort  to  combat  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse:  it  provides  the 
principle  support  for  Federal  assur- 
ance of  mental  health  services  for  all 
citizens;  and  it  reauthorizes  the  vital 
programs  under  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act.  H.R.  5603  deserves  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Congress, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this 
important  public  health  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support   of    H.R.    5603.    the    Alcohol 


Abuse.     Drug     Abu.se.     and     Mental 
Health  Amendments  of  1984. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.  I 
am  all  too  aware  of  the  continuing  toll 
drug  abuse  exacts  Irom  our  Nation. 
Drug  abuse  remains  one  of  our  most 
intractable  social  and  public  problems. 
The  total  annual  cost  of  drug  abuse  to 
our  society  Is  estimated  to  be  $100  bil- 
lion. Of  this  amount,  some  70  to  80 
percent  results  from  the  crime  associ- 
ated with  drugs.  The  remainder  is  at- 
tributable to  the  impact  of  drug  abus- 
ers on  health  care,  law  enforcement, 
social  services,  and  unemployment. 

Drug  abuse  also  produces  an  incalcu- 
lable human  cost  in  terms  of  lives  lost 
and  ruined,  families  torn  apart,  and 
communities  destroyed. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  severity  of 
drug  abuse  has  increased  dramatically. 
Data  on  heroin  and  cocaine  emergency 
room  episodes  nationally  show  a 
steady  Increase  from  1980  to  1983.  The 
impact  has  been  especially  heavy  In 
our  major  urban  areas.  In  my  own  city 
of  New  York,  heroin-related  deaths 
jumped  from  246  In  1978  to  530  in 
1983.  an  increase  of  115  percent.  Emer- 
gency room  episodes  involving  cocaine 
rose  42  percent  between  1981  and  1982 
and  have  remained  at  high  levels. 
Similar  trends  have  been  reported  in 
other  major  cities  across  the  country. 

The  use  of  marihuana.  PCP,  and 
other  dangerous  illicit  drugs  remains 
unacceptably  high,  especially  among 
our  young  people.  Many  experts  agree 
that  levels  of  drug  use  among  our 
youth  are  the  highest  in  the  Western 
industrialized  world. 

The  abuse  of  legal  prescription 
drugs  diverted  Into  Illicit  channels  of 
distribution  constitutes  a  serious 
public  health  problem.  From  1980  to 
1982,  60  to  70  percent  of  all  mentions 
of  controlled  substances  Involving 
deaths  and  injuries  were  attributed  to 
diverted  drugs. 

The  Federal  Government  bears  a 
heavy  responsibility  to  control  the 
supplies  of  drugs  of  abuse,  many  of 
which  are  smuggled  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  sources.  As  long  as 
we  are  unable  to  halt  the  enormous 
drug  trade,  we  must  provide  leadership 
in  caring  for  the  victims  of  substance 
abuse. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  doing 
enough  on  either  score.  Supplies  of 
drugs  such  as  heroin,  cocaine,  and 
marihuana  are  more  plentiful  than 
ever  before  and  continue  to  increase. 
The  purity  of  heroin  and  cocaine  is 
higher  and  prices  are  cheaper.  The 
price  of  a  kilogram  of  cocaine  that 
sold  for  as  much  as  $60,000  in  New 
York  in  January  1983  dropped  to 
$18,000  by  September  1983. 

As  the  availability  of  drugs  has  in- 
creased, the  demand  for  treatment 
and  prevention  ser/icesralso  has  In- 
creased. New  York  City  has  a  current 
waiting  list  for  treatment  of  over  1.500 
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persons.  Other  major  cities  have  simi- 
lar long  waiting  periods  for  treatment. 
Many  programs  are  operating  above 
capacity  raising  questions  about  qual- 
ity of  care.  Over  94  percent  of  the 
States  responding  to  a  survey  conduct- 
ed in  1983  by  the  National  Association  . 
of  State  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Di- 
rectors reported  an  unmet  need  for 
substance  abuse  services. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Federal 
support  for  drug  abuse  treatment  and 
prevention  has  declined  by  about  40 
percent  due  to  cuts  in  Federal  funding 
under  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  health  services  (ADMS)  block 
grant.  Many  cities  responding  to  a 
recent  survey  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  City  Drug  and  Alcohol  Coordi- 
nation reported  that,  as  a  result  of 
funding  cuts,  treatment  and  preven- 
tion services  have  been  reduced,  wait- 
ing lists  and  gaps  in  services  exist,  and 
programs  are  heavily  overutllized. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  Government 
needs  to  do  more  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering that  drug  abuse  inflicts.  The 
legislation  before  us  today  provides 
the  opportunity  to  support  an  in- 
creased Federal  commitment  for  drug 
abuse  services. 

H.R.  5603  reauthorizes  the  alcohol, 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  services 
block  grant  for  3  years.  The  ADMS 
block  grant  is  the  primary  vehicle  for 
Federal  aid  to  States  to  support  pro- 
grams in  these  three  areas.  For  1985, 
the  bill  authorizes  $532  million  for  the 
block  grint.  a  15-percent  increase  over 
the  funds  appropriated  for  1984.  The 
bill  authorizes  $564  million  for  the 
block  grant  in  1986  and  $598  million  In 
1987,  a  6-percent  increase  for  each 
year.  Even  with  the  Increases  provided 
In  H.R.  5603.  the  level  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  health  services  will  fall  far 
short  of  the  levels  that  existed  prior  to 
the  block  grant,  especially  when  infla- 
tion is  taken  into  account. 

■While  I  believe  the  current  need  for 
services,  particularly  in  our  urban  cen- 
ters, warrants  a  substantially  greater 
Federal  commitment  to  substance 
abuse  services,  I  urge  the  House  to 
support  the  3-year  authorization  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  5603.  The  amount  In  the 
bill  will  help  to  assure  a  stable  base  of 
Federal  support  upon  which  States 
can  plan  and  operate  their  programs.  1 
also  urge  Members  to  support  appro- 
priation of  the  full  amount  authorized 
for  the  block  grant  in  H.R.  5603. 

H.R.  5603  also  reauthorizes  the  re- 
search activities  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  for  2 
years.  The  basic  and  applied  research 
NIDA  conducts  Is  essential  to  gaining 
new  knowledge  about  drug  abuse  and 
developing  new  treatment  and  preven- 
tion strategies  that  can  be  used  to  care 
for  drug  abusers  and  prevent  groups  at 
risk  from  becoming  involved  with 
drugs.  The  bill  provides  $64  million  for 
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NIDA  research  in  1985.  an  increase  of 
about  16  percent  over  the  1984  pro- 
gram level.  For  1986.  the  bill  author- 
izes appropriations  of  $72  million. 

Here  again.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
stronger  Federal  commitment  to  drug 
abuse  research.  Budget  cuts  in  1982 
cut  deeply  into  NIDA's  important  re- 
search activities.  Increases  in  subse- 
quent years  have  helped  to  restore 
NIDA's  research  program.  But  the 
number  of  extramural  research 
projects  NIDA  can  support  is  still  well 
below  the  423  projects  supported  in 
1980.  Nonetheless,  the  authorizations 
included  in  H.R.  5603  will  enable 
NIDA  to  continue  strengthening  its  re- 
search program,  and  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  support  these  provisions. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  other 
commendable  provisions  I  would  like 
to  note  briefly: 

The  bill  will  reinstitute  uniform  re- 
porting of  data  on  drug  abuse  from 
the  States  to  the  Federal  Government. 
This  will  help  restore  a  much  needed 
data  base  to  assess  changing  drug 
abuse  trends  accurately  and  manage 
resources  more  effectively. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  special  sub- 
stance abuse  needs  of  women  by  re- 
quiring States  to  use  a  portion  of  their 
block  grant  funds  to  support  programs 
for  women. 

The  bill  establishes  the  position  of 
Associate  Administrator  for  Special 
Populations  in  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion (ADAMHA)  to  assure  that  the 
needs  of  minorities  and  women  are  ad- 
dressed in  treatment,  prevention,  re- 
search, and  training  programs  con- 
ducted or  administered  by  ADAMHA. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  demonstrate  prevention  and  treat- 
ment services  for  substance  abuse  and 
mental  illness. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  support 
clinical  training  of  medical  students  in 
the  identification  and  treatment  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  through  grants 
to  schools  of  medicine. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
compile  drug  abuse  data  submitted  by 
the  States  and  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance in  support  of  programs 
funded  under  the  block  grant. 

The  bill  also  establishes  an  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Strat- 
egy Council  to  assess  national  needs 
for  services  in  these  three  areas  and  to 
provide  advice  to  the  HHS  Secretary 
on  substance  abuse  and  mental  health 
activities. 

In  sum.  H.R.  5603  will  assure  con- 
tinuing Federal  attention  to  the  seri- 
ous problems  of  drug  abuse  confront- 
ing our  Nation.  It  will  also  increase 
Federal  support  for  programs  to  pre- 
vent drug  abuse  and  ameliorate  its  ad- 
verse consequences.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  for  his  leadership  in  bring- 


ing this  legislation  to  the  floor,  and  I 
urge  the  House  to  support  it.« 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5603.  authorizing  the 
alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  block  grant  services  for  3 
years— legislation  that  is  critical  to  our 
continuing  battle  against  drug  abuse 
in  our  Nation. 

At  a  time  when  drug  abuse  has 
become  one  of  our  Nations  most  seri- 
ous and  most  expensive  health  prob- 
lems. Federal  support  for  drug-related 
services  had  wavered.  Since  the  block 
grant  system  was  put  into  place  3 
years  ago.  many  treatment  centers  and 
State  agencies  have  been  unable  to 
meet  the  burdens  placed  on  them  by 
increasing  demand  for  treatment.  In 
testimony  before  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  local  treatment  service 
representatives  expre.ssed  frustration 
at  the  40-percent  cuts  that  have  re- 
sulted since  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse, 
and  mental  health  (ADMS)  block 
grant  replaced  the  categorical  grant 
system  for  drug  abuse  treatment  serv- 
ices. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  l)efore  us 
seeks  to  restore  some  of  the  funding 
that  was  lost  during  the  block  grant 
transition  period.  Whi  e  H.R.  5603  re- 
authorized the  alcohol,  drug  abuse, 
and  mental  health  services  block  grant 
for  3  years,  there  are  still  many  treat- 
ment agencies  that  will  not  receive 
adequate  funding  to  address  the  needs 
of  their  clients.  And  while  I  am  sup- 
porting this  legislation  today.  1  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  needs  to 
do  more  in  the  way  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  treatment,  education,  and 
prevention  programs  to  stem  the  grow- 
ing tide  of  drug  abuse  in  our  Nation. 

When  the  select  committee  held 
hearings  in  New  York  City  during 
June  1983,  the  shortage  of  treatment 
services  was  made  obxious  to  us.  The 
availability  of  narcotics— cocaine, 
heroin,  marihuana,  pills.  PCP— was 
creating  serious  problems  for  law  en- 
forcement and  treatment  providers  in 
the  Northeast.  In  April  1984.  the 
select  committee  again  heard  from 
treatment  representatives  from  New 
York  City  who  reported  that  the  situa- 
tion had  not  improved,  and  had,  in 
fact,  grown  more  se\cre  in  the  last 
year.  The  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Division  of  Substance  Abuse 
Services.  Julio  Martinez,  told  the 
select  committee  that  the  waiting  list 
of  addicts  seeking  treatment  from  his 
department  had  incrtased  to  over 
1.500.  "There  is  no  more  room  at  the 
inn."  Martinez  reported,  meaning  that 
treatment  services  had  to  turn  these 
needy  people  away.  Director  Martinez 
stated  that  New  York  was  fighting  a 
losing  battle  since  the  block  grants 
had  placed  such  a  burden  on  treat- 
ment providers. 


Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5603  would  pro- 
vide a  15-percent  increase  for  alcohol, 
drug  abuse  and  mental  health  services 
for  ADMS'  authorization  for  1984. 
While  this  is  not  enough,  it  is  a  start. 
For  fiscal  year  1985.  the  ADMS  block 
grant  would  be  authorized  at  $532  mil- 
lion; $564  million  for  fiscal  year  1986; 
and  $598  million  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
representing  an  increase  of  over  6  per- 
cent for  the  next  several  years. 

This  legislation  would  also  create  an 
Associate  Administrator  for  Special 
Populations,  a  new  position  within  the 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  (ADAMHA)  to 
he  responsive  to  the  needs  of  minori- 
ties and  women  in  the  areas  of  treat- 
ment, education,  and  prevention. 

Another  important  provision  includ- 
ed in  H.R.  5603  is  the  return  to  the 
uniform  system  of  data  reporting  from 
the  States.  For  the  past  several  years, 
we  have  been  unable  to  accurately 
gage  the  severity  of  the  drug  problem 
on  a  State-by-State  basis,  and  the 
return  to  this  system  will  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  confidently 
assess  the  drug  epidemic. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize 
ADAMHA  to  conduct  activities  that 
demonstrate  prevention  and  treatment 
services,  and  would  establish  an  Alco- 
hol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Strategy  Council  to  advise  the  Depart- 
ment on  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Congress  on  the  needs  for  al- 
cohol, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
services. 

Drug  abuse  has  claimed  thousands 
of  lives,  and,  if  allowed  to  go  un- 
checked, it  will  kill  many  more  young 
people.  In  this  regard,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
help  the  States  meet  the  demands 
that  are  being  placed  upon  them  as 
they  provide  services  to  those  seeking 
treatment.  This  legislation  reaffirms 
the  Federal  commitment  to  the  drug 
war.  Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion which  is  of  great  importance  to 
combat  drug  abuse  in  our  Nation.* 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  some  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill.  H.R.  5603.  In 
particular,  the  new  formula  for  distri- 
bution of  block  grant  funds  calls  for  a 
population-based  computing  of  alloca- 
tions. My  State  of  Vermont  has  tradi- 
tionally been  very  involved  in  develop- 
ing programs  covered  by  these  block 
grants,  but  has  been  forced  to  accept 
severe  cuts  in  Federal  funding  over 
the  pa.st  few  years.  Since  1981.  Ver- 
mont has  lost  almost  $6  million,  rank- 
ing second  among  all  States  in  the  per- 
centage of  Federal  funds  lost  over  this 
period. 

Against  this  background.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  by  the  proposal  of 
a  new  formula  for  distribution  of 
ADAMHA  funds.  Under  this  formula, 
Vermont  would  lose  more  than  66  per- 
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cent  of  its  Federal  funding,  more  than 
any  othtr  State.  Fortunately,  a  "hold 
harmless"  clause  in  the  bill  provides 
that  no  SUte  shall  drop  below  fiscal 
year  1984  levels.  Obviously,  this  clause 
is  of  great  importance  to  Vermont  and 
must  be  retained  in  the  future. 

As  the  vote  on  this  bill  shows,  the 
programs  that  are  funded  under  this 
program  are  of  great  importance  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  problems  of  alcohol  abuse, 
drugs  abuse,  and  mental  health  affect 
a  large  segment  of  our  population  and 
receive  a  disproportionally  small  per- 
centage of  Federal  funding.  I  firmly 
believe  that  these  programs  must  be 
given  a  high  priority  in  allocation  of 
our  Federal  resources.  But  this  must 
be  done  on  an  equitable  basis,  one  that 
does  not  penalize  States  that  have 
been  actively  involved  in  these  areas.* 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AoCoin).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Waxman)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
5603,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dannemeyer) 
there  were— yeas  7,  nays  1. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  order  on  the  lack  of  a 
quorum  is  considered  withdrawn. 


REPORT    ON    H.R.    5813.    DEPART 
MENT      OF      TRANSPORTATION 
AND    RELATED    AGENCIES    AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1985 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  submit- 
ted a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  98- 
833)  on  the  bill  (H.R.  5813)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  E>epartment  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Union  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5496)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  rename  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 


search as  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  and  Medical 
Technology  Assessment,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  5496 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  305  of  tlie  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  242c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  Medical  Technology 
Assessment"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3,.  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  following: 

"(5)  the  safety,  efficacy,  effectiveness,  cost 
effectiveness,  and  social,  eccnomic,  and  ethi- 
cal impacts  of  health  care  technologies.": 
and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (j)  and  by  adding  after  subsection 
(d)  the  following: 

"(e)(1)  The  Center  shall  advise  the  Secre- 
tary respecting  medical  technology  issues 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
whether  specific  medical  technologies 
should  be  reimbursable  under  federally  fi- 
nanced health  programs. 

"(2)  In  making  recommendations  respect- 
ing medical  technologies,  the  Center  shall 
consider  the  safety,  efficacy,  and  effective- 
ness of  the  technology:  and,  ai  appropriate, 
may  also  consider  the  cost -effectiveness  and 
appropriate  uses  of  the  technology. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  section  respecting  medical  tech- 
nologies, the  Center  shall  cooperate  and 
consult  with  the  National  institutes  of 
Health,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  any  other  interested  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies. 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Center,  shall  undertake  and  support  (by 
grant  or  contract)  research  regarding  tech- 
nology diffusion,  methods  to  a;;sess  medical 
technology,  and  specific  med  cal  technol- 
ogies. 

"(2)  Any  grant  or  contract  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  direct  cost  of  which  will 
exceed  $50,000.  may  be  made  or  entered  into 
only  after  appropriate  review  b;'  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  Medical  Technology 
Assessment. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  n-.ake  a  grant  to 
support  a  nonprofit  entity  lo  perform  the 
following  functions  pertaining  lo  medical 
technology  assessment: 

"(1)  Serve  as  a  clearinghou.se  for  informa- 
tion on  medical  technologies  and  technology 
assessment. 

"(2)  Synthesize  and  evaluate  information 
on  medical  technology  asses.jments  and  on 
criteria  and  methods  for  medical  technology 
assessments. 

"(3)  Identify  needs  for  assessments  of  -spe- 
cific medical  technologies  and  research  on 
medical  technology  asse.ssmer  t. 

"(4)  Stimulate,  coordinate,  and  commis- 
sion assessments  of  medical  tccl  nologies. 

"(5)  Promote  education,  training,  and 
technical  assistance  in  the  ust  of  medical 
technology  assessment  methods  and  results. 
No  grant  made  to  any  entity  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  fiscal  year  ma.\  exceed  the 
lesser  of  one-half  of  the  amourt  which  the 
entity  may  reasonably  expect  to  receive 
from  non-Federal  sources  in  such  fiscal  year 


in  addition  to  a  grant  under  this  subsection 
for  the  functions  described  in  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5)  or  $500,000  in  the  case  of  a 
grant  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.  $650,000  in  the  case  of  a 
grant  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  or  $800,000  in  the  case  of  a 
grant  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987. 

"(h)(1)  There  is  established  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Medical  Technology 
Assessment  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  CounciD.  The  Council 
shall  advi.se  the  Secretary  and  the  Director 
of  the  Center  with  respect  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  medical  technology  assessment 
functions  prescribed  by  this  section.  The 
Council  shall  assist  the  Director  in  develop- 
ing criteria  and  methods  to  be  used  by  the 
Center  in  making  medical  technology  cover- 
age recommendations. 
"(2)  The  Council  shall  consist  of— 
"(A)  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health  and  Environment 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  head  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  the  head  of 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration, 
and  such  other  Federal  officials  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  specify,  who  (or  their  designees) 
shall  be  nonvoting  ex  officio  members,  and 
"(B)  twelve  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  appoint- 
ments to  the  Council  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  from  individuals  who 
are  distinguished  in  the  fields  of  medicine, 
engineering,  and  science  (including  social 
science)  and  shall  appoint  four  members 
from  individuals  who  are  distinguished  in 
the  fields  of  law.  ethics,  economics,  and 
management.  Of  the  members  appointed 
under  this  subparagraph— 
"(i)  at  least  two  shall  be  physicians, 
"(ii)  two  shall  be  selected  from  individuals 
who  represent  business  entities  engaged  in 
development  or  production  of  medical  tech- 
nology. 

(iii)  one  shall  be  selected  from  individ- 
uals who  represent  hospital  administrators, 
and 

••(iv)  one  .shall  be  selected  from  individuals 
who  represent  health  insurance  companies 
or  self-insured  employers. 

■•(B)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  two 
members  from  members  of  the  general 
public  who  represent  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers of  health  care. 

■•(4)(A)  Each  appointed  member  of  the 
Council  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  except  that  - 

■•(i)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term:  and 

•(ii)  of  the  members  first  appointed  after 
the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, four  shall  be  appo  nted  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  four  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  (jf  two  years,  and  four  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  one  year,  as  designat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment. 

Appointed  members  may  be  appointed  for 
additional  terms  and  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  until  their  successors 
have  taken  office. 

•(B)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
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in  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Council  compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  in 
effect  for  grade  GS  18  of  the  General 
Schedule,  including  traveltime:  and  all 
members,  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  sul>sistence.  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  expenses  are  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  per 
sons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

■•<5)  The  Council  shall  annually  elect  one 
of  its  appointed  members  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man until  the  next  election. 

■<6)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  three 
times  a  year. 

(7)  The  Director  of  the  Center  shall  (A) 
designate  a  memtwr  of  the  staff  of  the 
center  to  act  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  and  (B)  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  staff,  information,  and  other 
assistance  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  its 
functions.". 

(i)  In  each  fiscal  year,  seven  and  one-half 
percent  of  the  amount  made  available  under 
section  2113  for  such  fiscal  year  for  evalua 
tions  shall  t>e  made  available  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health  to  conduct  or  sup- 
port <by  grants  and  contracts,  or  t>oth) 
through  the  Center,  evaluations  of  health 
.services  and  health  care  technology  which 
evaluations  are  not  being  conducted  or  sup- 
ported under  this  section  or  section  304.". 

(b)  Subsection  i  j)  of  such  section  (as  so  re- 
designated) is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
sections (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of". 

(cXl)  Section  304  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
242b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research"  each 
place  it  occurs  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search and  Medical  Technology  Assess- 
ment". 

(2)  Such  section  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  the  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics, and  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Care  Technology"  each  place  it  occurs  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  and  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics". 

(3)  Such  section  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ".  the  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics, or  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Care  Technology"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Or  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics". 

(4)  The  heading  for  such  section  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  Health  Care  T^ch- 
NOLOCY"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  and 
Medical  Technology  Assessment". 

Sec.  2.  Section  309  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
242n)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  (axi)  The  first  sentence  of  para 
graph  (1)  section  308<i)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  242m(i))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1983."  and  by  inserting  before 
the  period  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"$24,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  »27.O00.0O0  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  and 
$28,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep 
tember  30.  1987". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Re- 
search" the  following:  "and  Medical  Tech- 
nology Assessment". 

(3)  Such  paragraph  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
"Per  medical  technology  assessment  activi- 
ties undertaken  under  sut>sections  (b)(5). 
<e).  (f).  <g).  and  (h)  of  section  305  the  Secre- 
tary shall  obligate  from  funds  appropriated 


under  this  paragraph  not  less  than 
$4,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  and 
$5,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987  ". 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  such  paragraph  is 
amended  by  striking  out    for  each"  through 

1984."  and  in.serling  In  lieu  tnereof  "for 
any  fi.scal  year" 

(bi  Paragraph  CJ)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  1983." 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  the  following:  $50,000,000  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985.  $53,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1986.  and  $57,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxhan)  will  be  recognizi^d  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Madican)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognize:s  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Waxman). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5496  reauthorizes 
appropriations  for  the  existing  func- 
tions of  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  and  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Flesearch. 

In  addition,  the  bill  renanres  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  S«rvices  Re- 
search to  be  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  and  Medical 
Technology  Assessment.  It  authorizes 
this  Center  to  advise  the  Secretary  on 
issues  involving  medical  technology, 
including  recommendations  regarding 
what  technologies  should  be  paid  for 
under  medicare.  It  creates  a  National 
Advisory  Council,  to  provide  advice 
and  recommendations  to  tne  Center. 
It  also  authorizes  a  matching  grant  to 
a  private  agency  to  perform  technolo- 
gy assessment  activities  to  supplement 
those  of  the  Center. 

Each  year  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments spend  billions  on  health-care 
programs.  In  order  to  spend  this 
money  wisely,  we  need  comprehensive, 
accurate  data  on  health  status,  health- 
care utilization  and  costs,  and  charac- 
teristics of  health-care  providers.  We 
also  need  health  services  research  to 
understand  better  the  delivery  of 
health-care  services  and  to  design  in- 
novative ways  of  improving  Govern- 
ment programs. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  improve  the  capacity  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Humtui 
Services  to  assess  new  health-care 
technologies.  Health-care  costs  have 
been  rising  at  twice  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. As  much  as  25  percent  of  the  in- 
flation in  health-care  costs  is  due  to 
the  adoption  of  new  technology  or  ex- 
panded use  of  old  technology.  While 
much  of  this  technology  is  beneficial, 
some  experts  suggest  that  as  much  as 
15  to  20  percent  is  useless,  redundant, 
or  potentially  dangerous. 


Passage  of  H.R.  5496  will  help  assure 
that  patients  will  receive  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  highest  quality  care 
available  and  that  the  money  we 
spend  on  health  care  is  spent  wisely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bipartisan  pro- 
posal. Mr.  Madigan,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment, is  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
measure  and  one  of  its  strongest  advo- 
cates. His  contribution  to  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  invaluable  and  greatly 
appreciated. 

I  urge  support  for  the  legislation. 

D  1430 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  let  me 
thank  my  colleague  from  California 
for  his  kind  words  as  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  5496. 

The  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  is  the  primary 
agency  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
supporting  general  research  demon- 
strations and  evaluations  of  the  orga- 
nizations delivering  health-care  serv- 
ices. The  requested  authorization  level 
for  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  Medical  Tech- 
nology for  1985  is  only  $0.5  million 
above  the  1984  authorization,  a  differ- 
ence between  $24  million  and  $24 Vb 
million,  a  very  modest  figure. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics is  the  focal  agency  for  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  data 
systems  which  provide  national  de- 
scriptive health  statistics  on  a  continu- 
ous basis.  NCHS  collects,  analyzes,  and 
disseminates  statistics  on  determi- 
nants of  health,  utilization  of  health 
care,  health-care  costs  and  financing, 
and  health  resources,  as  well  as  other 
pertinent  health  data. 

The  1984  appropriation  level  for 
NCHS  is  $47  million.  We  are  request- 
ing an  authorization  in  1985  of  $50 
million,  a  $3  million  increase,  an  in- 
crease of  just  a  little  bit  less  than  6 
percent. 

In  addition  to  reauthorizing  these 
centers  for  3  years,  H.R.  5496  provides 
for  a  joint  private-public  consortium 
and  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Medical  Technology  and  adds  Medical 
Technology  to  the  title  of  the  Nation- 
al Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search. 

This  legislation  thus  provides  a 
framework  for  the  important  decisions 
we  must  make,  not  only  in  assessing 
new  technology,  but  in  reviewing  the 
appropriate  use  of  technology  that 
may  now  be  obsolete. 

I>ecisions  to  pay  for  costly  technolo- 
gy must  be  based  not  only  on  cost,  but 
also  on  effectiveness,  safety,  and  the 
level  of  benefits.  These  ftinctions  are 
needed  to  maintain  the  quality  of  our 
medical  care  and  the  containment  of 
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those  portions  of  the  health-care  costs 
we  can  judiciously  manage. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  indus- 
try representatives  and  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Dr. 
Edward  Brandt,  in  developing  this  leg- 
islation. Dr.  Brandt,  in  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee,  stated  his 
support  for  the  concepts  and  policy  of 
this  bill. 

We  understand  that  in  Senate  testi- 
mony he  stated  his  preference  for  this 
bill  over  a  bill  under  consideration  in 
the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  would  lu^e  all  the 
Members  to  replicate  the  broad-based 
support  we  have  developed  for  these 
concepts  and  ask  that  H.R.  5496  be 
adopted  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  single 
out  my  colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
WAXBiAN),  to  thank  him  for  his  will- 
ingness to  come  to  accommodations  on 
the  funding  levels  for  these  programs. 
I  know  that  there  are  many  interest 
groups  that  undoubtedly  subject  the 
gentleman  from  California  to  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  pressure,  hoping 
that  they  will  be  able  to  receive  con- 
siderably more  than  what  we  have 
been  able  to  afford.  Without  the  gen- 
tleman's cooperation  in  helping  us  to 
lead  these  people  to  moderation,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  stand  here  today 
and  jointly  in  a  bipartisan  way  support 
this  legislation. 

So  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  worked  very  sincerely  to 
make  this  possible.  He  has  been  very 
accommodating  in  reducing  the  origi- 
nal authorization  levels  considered  in 
this  legislation  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dan- 

NEMEY8R). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  purpose  in  rising  in  opposition  to 
this  bill  on  suspension  is  not  that  I  am 
opposed  to  it,  but  just  the  proF(osed  in- 
crease in  authorization  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  measure  before  us. 

I  might  point  out  initially  that  the 
administration  is  opposed  to  this  level 
of  aiithorization  contained  in  this  bill 
before  us  now  and  prefers  to  seek  a 
lower  level  of  authorization  which  will 
make  the  level  consistent  with  what 
the  administration  requested  of  the 
Congress  in  its  proposal  for  1985. 

When  you  look  at  the  numbers  in 
this  biD,  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  sev- 
eral principles  that  drive  government 
spending.  The  first  principle  is  that 
expenditures  rise  to  meet  the  income 
available  to  be  expended,  and  then 
some,  and  work  will  expand  to  fill  the 
time  within  which  to  complete  it. 

Now.  just  look  at  these  figures  and 
see  how  these  principles  are  enunci- 
ated so  that  the  spending  ethic  which 
controls  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  98th  Congress  can  drive  spend- 
ing ever  higher. 


For  example,  in  1984  we  authorized 
$24  million  for  health  services  re- 
search. We  spent  $17.8  million  for  that 
purpose. 

Now,  when  they  came  to  make  the 
request  for  an  authorization  for  1985, 
what  did  they  base  it  on,  the  lower? 
Oh,  no.  They  based  it  on  the  higher, 
that  is.  the  authorization  level  for 
1984.  though  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois can  say  that  the  authorization 
level  for  1985  is  $24.5  million.  What  he 
does  not  bother  to  say  is  that  we  spent 
$17.8  million,  so  when  we  authorize 
$24.5  million  in  1985.  that  is  about  an 
increase  of  30  percent  in  I  year  that  is 
authorized  over  what  was  appropri- 
ated. 

Then  for  the  health  statistics  as- 
pects of  this  bill,  the  second  feature, 
we  authorized  $39  million  in  1984  and 
we  spent  $46.6  million.  Did  we  base  the 
1985  request  on  authorization?  Oh,  no. 
The  authorization  was  lower  than 
what  we  spent,  so  we  request  the  au- 
thorization to  be  the  higher,  $50  mil- 
lion in  1985,  $53  million  in  1986  and 
$57  miUion  in  1987. 

This  Member  from  California  at- 
tended the  hearings  of  this  legislation 
in  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee and  not  one  witness  came  and  tes- 
tified from  the  administration  as  to 
how  it  was  proposed  that  this  addi- 
tional money  was  to  be  expended,  not 
one  witness. 

You  ask,  well,  where  do  they  plan  to 
spend  it?  They  will  spend  it  if  we  pass 
it,  because  the  work  will  expand  to  fill 
the  time  within  which  to  complete  it 
and  expenditures  will  rise  to  meet  the 
income  available  to  be  expended;  but 
you  see,  it  is  all  in  the  name  of  improv- 
ing health  care  for  Americans,  health 
services  and  health  statistics,  and 
really,  who  can  be  against  that  with 
any  degree  of  conscience,  because  this 
is  a  political  dialog  ycu  encounter  on 
the  stump.  When  this  measure  passes 
today,  some  constitutent  may  say  to 
me,  "Why  do  you  vote  against  this?" 

And  then  you  have  to  explain  be- 
cause the  level  of  spending  is  at  a  rate 
that  no  one  can  really  justify.  It  just 
came  out  of  thin  air,  because  there 
were  no  witnesses  who  testified  as  to 
how  this  additional  spending  was  justi- 
fied, and  this  bill,  this  measure,  is  one 
of  the  better  illustrations  that  we  will 
find  this  week,  perhaps  this  month,  as 
to  how  spending  just  grows  and  grows 
and  grows. 

n  1440 

How  do  you  stop  it?  That  is  what 
this  process  is  supposed  to  be  about. 
We  are  here  to  assert  a  sense  of  ac- 
countability for  our  actions. 

I  believe  we  should  freeze  auhoriza- 
tion  levels  for  the  next  3  years  at  what 
we  spent  in  1984.  1  admit  that  may  be 
a  parochial,  narrow  view  in  some 
Members'  eyes.  But  I  believe  that  it 
expresses   the   sense   of   a   taxpayer's 


Representative,  who  I  assert  that  I  am 
when  serving  this  body. 

The  taxpayers  are  crying  all  over 
this  country  for  relief.  They  do  not 
like  growth  in  the  programs  of  this 
magnitude. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Are  these  the  same 
taxpayers  who  are  concerned  about 
the  tremendous  spiraling  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  medicare  program  and 
the  medicaid  program?  Are  these  the 
same  taxpayers  who  are  concerned 
about  the  tremendous  increase  that 
has  occurred  in  health  care  costs,  in 
hospitals,  and  doctors'  offices  all 
across  the  country? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  think  they 
are  the  same. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Are  we  talking 
about  the  same  taxpayers? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  think  they 
are  the  same  taxpayers. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  In  this  bill  which 
we  are  discussing,  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  reduce  the  funding  levels 
from  their  current  levels.  If  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  is  arguing  is  his 
initial  position,  what  he  is  arguing  for 
is  a  reduction  in  the  levels  that  are 
presently  authorized.  Does  the  gentle- 
man think  that  it  makes  sense  to 
reduce  the  funding  for  health  re- 
search, for  health  care  technology  as- 
sessment when  those  are  the  only 
tools  that  we  have  to  find  ways  to  deal 
with  the  tremendous  increases  that 
are  occurring  in  the  costs  of  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  will  be  happy 
to  reclaim  my  time.  The  gentleman 
says  the  only  tool  we  have?  It  is  not 
the  only  tool  we  have. 

The  people  that  populate  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government  can  spend 
only  what  we  appropriate.  We  deter- 
mine the  level  of  spending.  We  deter- 
mine the  benefits  for  this  country. 

If  we  have  the  intestinal  fortitude  to 
get  a  handle  on  this  runaway  spending 
today,  all  we  have  to  do  is  set  the  level 
of  spending  that  we  will  permit  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  spend. 

I  submit  that  it  should  be  about  $180 
billion  less  than  what  we  have  author- 
ized heretofore. 

The  outgo  exceeds  the  income.  That 
is  our  problem. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  will  get  my  own 
time  when  the  gentleman's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume and  rise  to  respond  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  by  elabo- 
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rating  on  the  point  I  started  to  make. 
But  first  I  think  that  the  administra- 
tion's statement  on  this  bill  ought  to 
be  read  into  the  Record,  because  the 
administration's  statement  says  that 
they  do  not  oppose  the  passage  of 
H.R.  5496.  I  think  perhaps  we  need  to 
make  that  point. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Yes.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  But  you  left 
out  the  next  sentence. 

However,  the  administration  will  .seek 
amendments  in  the  Senate  to  reduce  the 
bills  excessive  authorization  levels  to  those 
contained  in  the  Presidents  1985  budget  for 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re 
search  and  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics 

Did  I  read  correctly? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Yes.  I  am  told  that 
the  thing  that  I  have  has  part  of  it  on 
one  page  and  part  of  it  on  the  second 
page.  But  if  the  gentleman  had  lis- 
tened to  my  opening  comments  he 
would  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  my 
opening  comments  I  made  the  point 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary.  Dr. 
Brandt,  said  that  he  preferred  this  bill 
to  the  one  that  is  being  marked  up 
over  in  the  other  body,  and  he  testi- 
fied to  that  effect  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Now.  what  happens  time  and  time 
again  is  the  gentleman  gets  up  and  be- 
rates the  other  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Waxman)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  because  of  the  fund- 
ing levels  that  we  have  in  some  of 
these  health  bills,  when  in  fact  the 
levels  that  we  have  are  less  than  the 
levels  contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  in  many  in- 
stances by  members  of  the  gentleman 
from  California's  own  political  party, 
the  same  political  party  that  is  repre- 
sented in  the  White  House. 

Time  and  time  again  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxman)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mad- 
iGAN)  are  berated  by  the  honorable 
and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  because 
of  all  of  the  money  you  are  saying  we 
want  to  spend  when  members  of  your 
own  political  party  in  control  of  the 
other  body  are  proposing  to  spend 
more  money  than  we  are.  In  this  par- 
ticular bill  there  are  only  two  func- 
tions that  we  would  fund.  One.  we 
would  increase  from  $24  to  $24.5  mil- 
lion. My  lord,  how  can  we  ever  afford 
that?  And  the  other  one  we  would  in- 
crease from  $47  to  $50  million.  How  in 
the  world  can  we  ever  afford  that? 

I  think  we  can  afford  this  $3.3  mil- 
lion when  the  $3.5  million  is  going  to 
be  spent  in  order  to  try  to  find  ways  to 
bring  down  the  cost  of  health  care  de- 
livery in  the  United  States.  That  is 
what  that  money  is  going  to  be  spent 
on. 


If  anybody  ever  said  anything  that 
ever  made  sense,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  General  Motors  did  when  he 
made  the  comment  that  if  you  want  to 
put  a  business  out  of  business  the  way 
to  do  it  is  to  cut  off  its  research 
money. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  if  you  do  not  care  what  happens 
to  health  care  costs  in  the  United 
Stales,  the  very  way  to  insure  that 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  escalate 
out  of  control  is  to  see  that  we  do  not 
spend  adequate  sums  of  money  re- 
searching ways  to  try  to  find  some 
means  to  bring  those  health  care  costs 
under  contiol. 

There  is  a  saying  that,  you  can  be 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  perhaps 
that  is  what  this  debate  is  all  about. 
We  are  being  penny  wi.se  and  pound 
foolish  and  cutting  off  our  nose  to 
spite  our  face  when  we  say  that  we  are 
not  going  to  spend  money  to  do  re- 
search: that  we  are  not  going  to  spend 
$3.5  million  to  research  possible  ways 
to  save  billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 

If  we  are  that  tight  on  money,  then 
we  really  are  in  serious  trouble. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  gentle- 
man made  reference  to  some  work 
that  the  other  body  is  involved  in.  He 
knows  full  well  that  this  House  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  happens  in 
the  other  body,  at  least  in  the  sense  of 
what  legislation  they  develop. 

We  get  to  the  problem  of  resolving 
differences  when  we  have  a  conference 
committee,  and  that  time  may  come. 

But  with  respect  to  the  gentleman's 
own  observations  about  hopefully  re- 
search will  lead  us  to  some  more  ra- 
tional expenditures  of  public  funds.  I 
hope  you  are  rignt.  But  the  point  I 
seek  to  make  is  that  when  we  take 
these  programs  one  by  one  and  look  at 
them  in  isolation,  as  you  have  just 
done,  you  can  make  an  excellent  case 
for  this  program  that  must  have  fund- 
ing in  order  to  satisfy  a  social  need. 
And  then  this  afterncK)n.  later,  we  will 
have  another  gentleman  stand  here  or 
a  gentlewoman  making  the  same  state- 
ment about  another  program,  and  if 
you  put  them  all  together  we  have 
chaos. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  California  a  question,  be- 
cause I  think  that  as  long  as  we  are  all 
members  of  this  subcommittee  this 
debate  is  going  to  go  on  and  on,  and 
now  we  are  engaged  in  this  great 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  dis- 
cussing whether  or  not  we  should  in- 
crease a  research  program  from  $24  to 
$24.5  million,  an  increase  of  $500,000,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  if  he  voted  for  any  of  the 
amendments  to  reduce  the  defense  au- 


thorization bill  and  if  he  voted  for  the 
passage  of  that,  what  was  it,  a  $278  bil- 
lion defense  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  which  will  give  the 
House  the  opportunity  of  voting  on 
implementation  of  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion recommendations. 

I  can  say  to  my  colleague  in  re- 
sponse, the  problem  of  runaway 
spending  in  the  country  today 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  The  gentleman  did 
not  answer  my  question,  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  wants  to  have  a  frank 
and  honest  and  open  exchange.  My 
question  to  the  gentleman  was  did  the 
gentleman  from  California  vote  for 
the  passage  of  that  multibillion  dollar 
defense  bill,  the  defense  authorization 
bill? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Yes.  I  did. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  did  not  vote  for  it.  I  did  vote  for 
the  Republican  budget  which  called 
for  a  30-percent  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  growth  in  the  defense  bill.  That  is 
the  first  time  in  a  12-year  career  in 
Congress  that  I  have  not  voted  for  the 
defense  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  will  in  a  moment. 

But  I  really  think  we  are  at  a  point 
in  this  Government  where  many  of 
the  things  the  gentleman  says  are  cor- 
rect and  where  we  really  do  have  to 
look  at  all  of  these  Government  ex- 
penditures very  closely.  I  think  it  is 
time  we  start  doing  that. 

But  I  would  just  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  wants  to  argue  about  the 
difference  between  $24  million  and 
$24.5  million,  and  I  want  to  argue 
about  $278  billion.  I  think  maybe 
there  is  somewhere  in  that  $278  billion 
that  we  can  save  a  little  money. 

So  I  am  going  to  argue  about  $278 
billion,  and  the  gentleman  can  argue 
about  the  $24.5  million  and  we  will  see 
how  this  all  winds  up. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  think  it  de- 
serves stating  for  the  Record  here  in 
this  debate  that  our  problem  is  not  be- 
cause we  are  spending  too  much  on  de- 
fense in  this  country.  Over  the  last  22 
years  defense  spending  is  up  25  per- 
cent and  social  spending  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  describing  is  up  350  percent, 
both  figures  expressed  in  1972  con- 
stant dollars. 

a  1450 

The  runaway  spending  is  because  we 
are  spending  too  much  on  social  pro- 
grams, not  that  we  are  spending  too 
much  on  defense.  Read  the  Constitu- 
tion; the  principal  responsibility  of  the 
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Federal  Government  is  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  And  promote  the 
general  welfare,  all  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  And  promote 
the  ger*eral  welfare. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  he  is 
using  statistical  information  I  devel- 
oped in  the  last  session  of  Congress  as 
chairman  of  the  Research  Committee, 
and  he  is  absolutely  right  about  the 
explosion  and  growth  in  social  spend- 
ing. 

If  the  gentleman  would  like  to  look 
at  my  voting  record,  I  would  be  happy 
to  have  him  compare  my  voting  record 
on  social  spending  with  that  of  any 
other  Member  of  the  House  in  terms 
of  people  being  concerned  about  the 
growth  in  the  budget. 

But  here  we  are  talking  about  meas- 
ures that  can  bring  about  the  develop- 
ment of  answers  to  some  of  those 
problems.  Here  we  are  talking  about 
research:  we  are  talking  about  re- 
search activity  designed  to  try  to  find 
ways  to  lower  the  tremendoiis  cost  of 
some  of  these  social  programs. 

Research  is  not  a  social  program,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  and  I 
would  thank  him  for  engaging  in  the 
colloquy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  Question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Waxman)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
5496,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dannemeyer) 
there  were— ayes  8,  noes  2. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 

The  point  of  order  of  no  quorum  is 
considered  withdrawn. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bills,  H.R.  5496,  H.R.  5600.  and  H.R. 
6503.  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed  in  the  order 
in  which  that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order:  H.R.  5525,  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 
H.R.  4772,  by  the  yeas  and  nays;  H.R. 
5600,  de  novo;  H.R.  5603;  de  novo;  and 
H.R.  5496,  de  novo. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  elt  ctronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


SEMICONDUCTOR  CHIP 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  5525,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  thj  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  ioro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kastenmeier)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5525, 
as  amended,  on  wliich  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  wc^re— yeas  388,  nays 
0.  not  voting  45,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  221] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Alttosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX; 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnes 

Bartletl 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  <CO) 

Broyhlll 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 


YEAS-388 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbel  i 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coals 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

Dannemc  yer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Gar:» 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks— 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 


Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 


Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gund<  rson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH I 

Hall.  P.alph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilion 

Hammerschmidl 

Hance 

Han.se  T  (UT) 

Harkiii 

Harrison 

Hartnrtt 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertol 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horlon 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long ( LA ) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 


Akaka 

Barnard 

Bedell 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Carney 

Carr 


Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Ma^zoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCyrdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKf  man 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minis.T 

Mitchell 

Monkey 

Mo  inari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrjizek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nef.1 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Roberts 

Robinsoo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Row  land . 

Roybal 

Rudd 


Russo 
Sabo 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Siljander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith,  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratlon 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams  (MT) 
Wilson 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (MO) 
Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-45 


ChappcU 

Clarke 

Clay 

D'Araours 

Daniel 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 


Foley 

Frenzel 

Goodling 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hubbard 

Kemp 

Kolter 
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Leach 

Oxiey 

Shannon 

Lent 

Pashayan 

Simon 

Martin  (NO 

Prilchard 

Synar 

McDade 

RicMlP 

Thomas  (CAi 

Michel 

Schneider 

Torres 

Moody 

Schuize 

Whilehurst 

Mornson  iCT) 

Schumer 

Williams  (OH) 

Oberstar 

Sensenbrenner 

Young iFL) 

D  1510 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaicer.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  talce  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1201)  to  amend  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  protect  semiconductor 
chips  and  masks  against  unauthorized 
duplication,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1201 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Semiconductor 
Chip  Protection  Act  of  1984' . 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

•A  semiconductor  chip  product'  is  the 
final  or  intermediate  form  of  a  product - 

■■(  1 )  having  two  or  more  layers  of  metallic. 
insulating,  or  semiconductor  material,  de 
posited  or  otherwise  placed  on.  or  etched 
away  or  otherwise  removed  from  a  piece  of 
semiconductor  material  in  accordance  with 
a  predetermined  pattern; 

■■(2)  intended  to  perform  electronic  cir- 
cuitry functions;  and 

■■(3)  that  is  a  writing,  or  the  manufacture, 
use.  or  distribution  of  which  i.s  in  or  affects 
commerce. 

"A  mask  work'  is  a  series  of  related 
images,  however  fixed  or  encoded  - 

'(1)  having   the   predetermined,   Ihreedi 
mensional  pattern  of  metallic.  in.sulaiinK.  or 
semiconductor  material  present  or  removed 
from   the   layers   of   a  .semiconductor   chip 
product:  and 

■  (2)  in  which  series  the  relation  of  the 
images  to  one  another  is  that  each  imaKc 
has  the  pattern  of  the  surface  of  one  from 
of  the  semiconductor  chip  product 

"A  mask'  is  a  sut>stantially  two-dimen 
slonal  sheet,  partially  transparent  and  par 
tially  opaque  to  preselected  radiation  A 
mask  embodies  a  mask  work  if  the  pattern 
of  transparent  and  opaque  portions  of  ihi' 
mask  is  substantially  similar  to  the  pattern 
of  one  of  the  images  of  the  mask  work. 
Masks  and  mask  works  shall  not  be  deemed 
pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculptural  works.  The 
copyright  in  a  mask  work  shall  neither 
extend  to.  nor  affect,  limit,  or  impair  any 
copyright  in  any  other  work  of  authorship 


embodied    therein    or    in    a   semiconductor 
chip  product. 

The  provisions  of  sections  109(a).  401. 
405.  406.  501(A).  503  506.  509.  and  602  of 
this  title,  applicable  to  copies  of  a  work 
shall  apply  also  to  semiconductor  chip  prod- 
ucts.". 

SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  COPYRIGHT 

Sec.  3.  Section  102(a)  of  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■•(6)  mask  works;  ";  and 

(2)  by  redesignatinij  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7)  as  paragraphs  (7)  Jtnd  (8).  respectively. 

KXCLUSIVE  FIGHTS 

Sec  4.  Section  106  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amend«d- 

(1)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  and"  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

(6)  in  the  case  of  mask  works,  only  the 
following  rights— 
■  (A)  to  embody  the  mask  work  in  a  mask; 

(B)  to  distribute  a  misk  embodying  the 
mask  work; 

(C)  to  embody  an  image  of  the  mask 
work  in  a  semiconductor  chip  product; 

(D)  in  the  manufacture  of  a  semiconduc- 
tor chip  product,  substantially  to  reproduce, 
by  optical,  electronic,  or  other  means,  an 
image  of  the  mask  work  on  material  intend 
ed  to  be  part  of  the  semiconductor  chip 
product;  and 

•iE)  to  distribute  a  semiconductor  chip 
product  made  as  described  in  subparagraph 
(Ci  or  (D)  of  t.nis  paragraph.  ". 

LIMITATION  ON  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHTS  AS  TO  MASKS 

Sec   5.  (a)  Chapter   1   of  title   17  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following 
■'*  1 19.  Scope  of  exclusi>e  ri|;hls:  Kixhts  of  reiersr 

rnicineeriniE  oilh  resp<cl  I'l  mask  works 

'(a>  In  the  ca-se  of  na.'-K  works,  the  exclu- 
sive rights  provided  by  .section  106  are  sub- 
ject to  a  right  of  reverse  engineering  u.se 
under  the  conditions  specified  by  this  .sec- 
tion. 

(b>  It  is  not  infrin»:emen'  of  the  rights  of 
the  owner  of  a  copyright  on  a  mask  work  to 
reproduce  the  pattern  on  one  or  more  ma.sks 
or  in  a  .semiconductor  (hip  product  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  leaching,  analyzing,  or 
evaluating  'he  concepts  or  techniques  em- 
Ijodied  in  tile  mask  ar  semiconductor  chip 
product,  or  the  cirruil  .schematic,  logic  flow, 
or  organization  of  (•<  mponenis  utilized 
therein  " 

'bi  The  chapter  analy-iis  for  cdupler  1  ol 
title  17  IS  amended  by  adding  at  Ihc  end 
thereof  the  following 

119  Scope  ol  exclusive  righl.s  Rights  of  re 
verse  engineering  wilh  respect 
to  ma.>^k  woiks.'  . 

ici  Section  106  of  title  17  of  the  Uiilled 
States    Code    is    amended    by    striking    out 

118"  and  inserling  Ir   lit  u  thereof     119  " 

Di:itATION  (;►  (OPVHICHT 

Sec  6.  Section  302  i.f  title  17  ol  the  United 
States  Codi'  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  follov.ing: 

If  I  Masks.  Copyr  ghl  in  ma.sk  works  en- 
dures for  a  term  of  tr n  years  from  the  earli- 
est of  first  authorized - 

'( 1)  distribution; 

■(2»  u.se  in  a  commercial  product;  or 

(3)  manufacture  in  commercial  quantities 
of  .semiconductor  chip  products  made  as  de- 


scriljed  in  subparagraph  (C)  or  (D)  of  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  106.". 


Sec. 


INNOCENT  INFRINGEMENT 

7.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title   17  of  the 


United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(toll.  Innocent  infringement  of  mask  works 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  an  innocent  purchaser  of  an 
infringing  semiconductor  chip  product  shall 
not  be  liable  as  an  infringer  or  otherwise  be 
liable  or  subject  to  remedies  under  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
units  of  such  semiconductor  chip  product 
that  occurred  before  such  innocent  purchas- 
er had  notice  of  infringement. 

"(b)  The  remedies  of  the  owner  of  a  copy- 
right on  a  mask  work  against  an  innocent 
purchaser  shall  be  limited  to  a  reasonable 
royalty  upon  each  unit  of  the  infringing 
semiconductor  chip  product  that  the  inno- 
cent purchaser  made  or  distributed  after 
having  notice  of  infringement,  if  the  inno- 
cent purchaser  establishes  the  applicability 
of  all  of  the  following  circumstances: 

"(1)  the  innocent  purchaser,  before  first 
having  notice  of  infringement,  committed 
substantial  funds  to  the  use  of  the  infring- 
ing product; 

■■<2)  the  innocent  purchaser  would  suffer 
substantial  out-of-pocket  losses  (other  than 
the  difference  in  price  l)etween  the  infring- 
ing product  and  a  noninfringing  product)  if 
denied  the  use  of  the  infringing  product; 

"(3)  the  innocent  purchaser's  use  of  the 
infringing  product  is  and  will  be  for  sub- 
stantially the  same  purpose  that  initially 
gave  ri.se  to  the  innocent  purchaser's  immu- 
nity under  subsection  (a); 

(4)  in  the  case  of  an  innocent  purcha.ser 
who,  after  having  notice  of  infringement, 
makes  the  infringing  .semiconductor  chip 
product,  or  has  it  made  for  him,  the  copy- 
right owner  and  the  owner's  licensees,  if 
any.  are  unable  to  supply  the  semiconductor 
chip  product  to  the  innocent  purchaser  at  a 
reasonable  price;  and 

■■(5)  it  would  be  inequitable  in  the  circum- 
stances not  to  permit  the  innocent  purchas- 
er to  continue  the  u.se  or  proposed  u.se  of 
the  infringing  prodi.ct. 

(c)  The  immuni:y  of  an  innocent  piir- 
cha.ser  and  limitation  of  remedies  with  re- 
spec:  thereto  shall  <  xtend  to  good  faith  pur- 
chasers from  him. 

(d)  for  the  purpci.ses  of  (his  section- 

■i  1 1  innoceiil  purchaser'  means  one  who 
piircha.ses  an  inlriiv^ing  .semiconductor  chip 
produci  In  good  faith,  and  without  having 
nolice  of  infrlngenK  nt; 

-i2)  notice  of  ml -ingenntit  means  actual 
knowledge  that,  or  rea-sonable  grounds  to 
bilicM-  ilial.  a  produci  is  an  inlringing  .semi- 
condiiclor  chip  product :  and 

(.■ii  infringing  .vemiconductor  chip  prod- 
uct means  a  semiionduclor  chip  product 
which  IS  made  or  (l.slributed  in  violation  of 
the  i-xclusnc  righl.s  of  an  owner  of  a  copy- 
riglil  III  a  mask  wor-i". 

ibi  The  table  of  s(>ctions  for  chapter  5  is 
ameiidi'd  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

■511       Innocent      infringement      of      mask 
works  '. 

IMPOUNDING  AND  SEIZURE 

Sec.  8  Sections  503(a>.  .50:^<b),  and  509(a) 
of  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  "masks."  after 
■film  negatives. "  each  place  it  appears. 


SAVINGS  CLAUSES 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  conUined  in  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  add  to  or  detract  from  existing 
rights  of  owners  of  copyrights  in  works  of 
authorship  listed  in  section  102(a)  of  title  17 
of  the  united  States  Code,  prior  to  iu 
amendment  by  this  Act.  Nothing  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  detract  from 
any  right  of  the  lawful  owner  of  a  product 
purchased  from  the  copyright  owner,  or 
from  a  person  authorized  by  the  copyright 
owner,  freely  to  use,  distribute  and  resell 
the  product  with  liability  therefor  the  copy- 
right laws. 

EFFECTIVE  BATE 

Sec  10.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  create  liability  for  any  conduct 
that  occurred  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  but  shall  apply  to  all  acts 
of  manufacture  or  distribution  of  semicon- 
ductor chip  products  that  occur  in  the 
United  States  after  such  date,  to  all  acts  of 
importation  of  semiconductor  chip  products 
into  the  United  Stales  that  occur  after  such 
date,  and  to  all  violations  of  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  copyrights  owner  under  section 
106(6)  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  4  of  this  Act.  that  occur 
after  such  date.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  no  alleged  infringer 
shall  be  liable  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
the  continued  manufacture  or  distribution 
of  any  semiconductor  chip  product  that  the 
alleged  infringer  commercially  distributed 
in  the  United  States  prior  to  January  1. 
1980. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  KASTENMEIER 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  moves  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill, 
S.  1201,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  H.R.  5525.  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  ais  to  read:  "An  act  to 
amend  title  17,  United  States  Code,  to 
protect  mask  works  of  semiconductor 
chips  against  unauthorized  duplica- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tabla 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5525)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  all 
of  the  additional  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  post- 
poned further  proceedings. 


Mr. 


■  GENERAL  LEAVE 
KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  'Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 


FEDERAL  CHARTER  FOR  VIET- 
NAM VETERANS  OF  AMERICA. 
INC. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  4772,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4772,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  295,  nays 
96,  answered  "pres<?nt"  1,  not  voting 
41,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  222] 
YEAS-295 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnes 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Chandler 

Clarke 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 


Dingpll 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdv 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwa:ds  (AL) 

Edwa-ds(CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evanf.  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowl(?r 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gay(dos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardi 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gomalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hanoe 

Harkin 

Hate  her 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 


Heflel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillts 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lieland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Mack 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCIoskey 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 


McNulty 

Ratchford 

Sundquist 

Mica 

Ray 

Swift 

Mikulski 

Regula 

Tallon 

Miller  (CA) 

Reid 

Tauke 

Miller  (OH) 

Richardson 

Tauzin 

Mineta 

Rodino 

Thomas  (GA) 

Minish 

Roe 

Torres 

Milrhell 

Rocmer 

Torricelli 

Moakley 

Rose 

Towns 

Mollohan 

Rostenkowski 

Traxler 

Montgomery 

Rowland 

Udall 

Moore 

Roybal 

Valentine 

Morrison  iWA) 

Ru.sso 

Vandergriff 

Mrazek 

Sabo 

Venlo 

Murphy 

Savige 

Volkmer 

Murtha 

Scheuer 

Walgren 

Myers 

Schroeder 

Walker 

Natchor 

Schumer 

Wat  kins 

Neal 

Seiberling 

Waxman 

Nel.son 

Sharp 

Weaver 

Nowak 

Shaw 

Weiss 

Oakar 

Shelby 

Wheat 

Obe.v 

Sikorski 

Whitley 

Olin 

Sisisky 

Whitten 

Ortiz 

Skelton 

Williams  (MT) 

Ottinger 

Slallery 

Wirth 

Owens 

Smith  (FL) 

Wise 

Panel  la 

Smith  (lA) 

Wolf 

Patterson 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wolpe 

Pease 

Smith.  Robert 

Wort  ley 

Penny 

Solarz 

Wright 

Pepper 

Spratt 

Wyden 

Perkins 

St  Germain 

Wylie 

Petri 

Staggers 

Yates 

Pickle 

Sta.ngeland 

Yatron 

Porter 

Stark 

Young  (AK) 

Price 

Stenholm 

Young  (MO) 

Pursell 

Stokes 

Zschau 

Rahall 

Studds 

Rangel 

Stump 

NAYS-96 

Archer 

Hansen  (UT) 

Palman 

Bartlett 

Harrison 

Paul 

Bateman 

Hartnetl 

Quillen 

Bereuter 

HUer 

Rinaldo 

Bliley 

Holt 

Ritter 

Broomfield 

Hunter 

Roberts 

Brown  (CO) 

Hyde 

Robinson 

Broyhlll 

Kindness 

Rogers 

Burton  (IN) 

Kramer 

Roth 

Byron 

Lagomarsino 

Roukema 

Campbell 

Latla 

Rudd 

Chappie 

Lewis  (CA) 

Sawyer 

Cheney 

Livingston 

Schaefer 

Clinger 

Lloyd 

Shumway 

Corcoran 

Loeffler 

Shuster 

Courier 

Lott 

Siljander 

Craig 

Lowery  (CA) 

Skeen 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lungren 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane.  Philip 

Madigan 

Smith.  Denny 

Dannetneyer 

Marlenee 

Snowe 

Daub 

Marriott 

Snyder 

Dreier 

Martin  (NY) 

Solomon 

Duncan 

McCandless 

Spence 

Emerson 

McCoUum 

Stratton 

Erienborn 

McKernan 

Taylor 

Evans  (lA) 

Molinari 

Vander  Jagt 

Fiedler 

Moorhead 

Vucanovich 

Fields 

Nichols 

Weber 

Franklin 

Nielson 

Whittaker 

Gekas 

O'Brien 

Wilson 

Gingrich 

Packard 

Winn 

Hammerschmic 

It  Parris 

Young (FL) 

McCain 
NOT  VOTING— 41 


Akaka 

Barnard 

Bedell 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clay 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Foley 


Frenzel 

Goodling 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hubbard 

Kemp 

Kolter 

Lieach 

Lent 

Martin  (NO 

McDade 

Michel 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Oberstar 


Oxley 

Pashayan 

Pritchard 

Ridge 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Simon 

Synar 

Thomas  (CA) 

Whitehurst 

Williams  (OH) 


15690 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Akaka   and   Mr.    Morrison   of   Con 
neclicut  for.  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  California 
agair\st. 

Mr.  KASICH  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  SERVICES 
BLOCK-GRANT  AUTHORIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  5600,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5600.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

recorded  vote 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  290.  noes 
102.  not  voting  41.  as  follows: 
tRoll  No.  2231 


AYIS-290 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  i  NC  i 

Andrews  (TX> 

Anthony 

Applesate 

A.spin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

BiagKi 

Blilry 

Boehlert 

BoKgs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  iCAi 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA I 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Clinger 


rxi 


Coelhd 

Coleman 

Coleman 

CoMin.-, 

Conablr 

Conti- 

Cony  ITS 

Corcoran 

CouKt  lin 

Court. r 

Coyne 

Crock  'It 

Darden 

Da.schlc 

Da\  IS 

de  la  tiar/Ji 

Delluins 

D»Tri(  k 

Dicks 

OinKcll 

Dixor 

Donn  'llN 

DorKf  n 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Diirbin 

Dym?ll> 

Dyson 

Early 

Ek-kait 

Edxai 

Edwards  >  AL 

Edw  ard-s  i  CA 

Erdrnch 

Erlenborn 

Evaas  1  lA  I 

Evan.s  (ILi 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Ferraro 


Fi.dl.r 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Fotilietta 

Ford 'MI' 

Ford  '  TN ' 

Fow  ItT 

Frank 

Frrn/.i-l 

Frost 

O.irna 

Ga.\  dos 

Ofidcn.son 

C>i'ka.s 

Cuphardl 

Giblwn.-. 

Oilman 

Ciiniinrh 

Gliikman 

Gonzali'/ 

Ciort- 

Gray 

Grrin 

GrrKK 

Ciiiartni 

Gimdrrsoii 

Hall  'IN> 

Hall    OH. 

Hamilton 

Hand' 

Harkin 

Harri.son 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Haves 

Hefner 

Heflcl 

Hertrl 

Hightower 

Hiler 


Hillis 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

HuKhes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (  NC 

Jones  iTN 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmcicr 

Ka/en 

Kennelly 

Kilde)' 

Ko(!0\.sek 

Koslmayir 

l,ai!omarsno 

lAHtOS 

Lxhman  iCA  i 

Lehman  '  Fl, 

Leiand 

Uvin 

L«'\  ine 

Levilas 

L.W1S  iFLi 

Ux-ffler 

IxinK  'LA  I 

Lon>!<MD' 

Lowry  i  W,\  ' 

Lujan 

Lukcn 

Lundiiir 

MarKas 

Madman 

Marlintc 

Martin  '  II  ' 

Martin  'NYi 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroiiles 

McCain 

McClosk.-v 

McCurds 

McHiit!h 

McKcrnaii 

McKinnrv 

McNulty 

Mua 

Mikulski 

Miller    CA' 


Aniuin/.io 

.Archer 

Badhani 

Bartlilt 

Batiman 

Brrriilrr 

Bilirakis 

Brown  'C' ) 

Burton  ■  IN 

B\  ron 

Campbill 

Chtiics 

Coals 

Coop**r 

Cram 

Cram-   I)i  n  il 

Crane   Pliilip 

Dannemi  \i  r 

Daub 

DeWini 

Dreiir 

Diiiiiaii 

Kilward.^    C.K' 

FmtrsoM 

FiiKlish 

Fields 

Franklin 

FiKiiia 

Gradi.son 

Grarnin 

Hall.  Kalpl 

Hall  Sam 

Hammer-.chmult 

Hanstii  .UT> 


Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Mot.kley 

Molinari 

Moore 

Moirison  c  WAi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

MyiTs 

Nat  her 

Neal 

Nov  ak 

O  Brien 

Oakar 

Ob(\ 

Olin 

On  / 

Ottingei 

Owens 

Panclta 

Patinan 

Patierscn 

Pea..e 

Penn.\ 

Prpa<r 

Perkins 

Pick  le 

Porier 

Price 

Pur.ell 

Kahall 

Kanuel 

Ratchli  rd 

Hav 

KcKiila 

Reul 

Richardson 

Rittrr 

Rudino 

Roe 

Ros.- 

Rosienl.owski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roy  oal 

Riiv.o 

.Sabo 

.Saw  Kc 

Saw  ,<'r 

S<hrue' 

.SchuH'der 

-Schiimir 

SelbiTl  lit! 

Sharp 

NOES     102 

Han  net  I 

Hull 

Hiipius 

Hiiiiirt 

H\d 

Ji.n.^'OK' 

Kinilni  ss 

Krainir 

Ul  Filler 

1.^11 1  I 
l.ialh 
Linl 
Lewis  iCA 

I.ipillsl.l 

LiMiitiNlon 
LloMl 
Loll 

Low.f   'CA' 
Liini:ri-n 
Ma<  < 
.M;ir  II  11 
Ma/ '.o  1 
Mi<  :iiirilc:.s 
MrColliiin 
M(  F.tt'-n 
Met  raili 
Mill.r  icnii 
Miillolian 
MontKumi-rv 
Miiorl  cad 
N.'Is.i' 
Nichols 
Niei.'.on 
Pack ad 


Shaw 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solar?. 

Sprat  t 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thoma.s  iGA' 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

WalKren 

Waxman 

Weaicr 

Wnss 

Wheal 

Whitley 

Whit  taker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wil.son 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wi.se 

Wolpe 

WortlcN 

WriKht 

Wvden 

W.ylie 

Yatfs 

Yalron 

YfHin*:  ' 

Yoiinti  ' 

Z.schaii 


iMTi 


AK 

(MO' 


Parris 

Paul 

Priri 

Qlllllrn 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rmmer 

RoKir> 

Roth 

Riidd 

.Sihiii  I.  1 

.Sluini«a\ 

Slilislir 

.Siljancli  r 

Sniilli  'NK' 

Siniih  'NJ' 

Smilli.  Dciiin 

.Snwiir 

.Solomon 

.SptlHT 

.Slaftii.s 
S1aiii:i  land 
Sirnholm 
Stump 
Siindcjiii.st 
Taylor 
Vanderiirii! 
ViicanovK  h 
Walker 
Walkins 
Weber 
Woll 
VJouni!  I  FLi 


Bethune 

Bevill 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clay 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Foley 

GoodlmK 

Hansen  i  ID) 


Hubbard 

Kemp 

Kl<-czka 

Kolter 

Leach 

Markey 

Martin  (NC) 

McDade 

Michel 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Oljerstar 

Oxley 

D  1530 


Psishayan 

Pritchard 

Ridge 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Simon 

Synar 

Thomas  (CA) 

Whltehurst 

Williams  (OH) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Akaka  and  Mr.  Dwycr  of  New  Jersey 
for.  with  Mr.  Chappell  against. 

Messrs.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.,  BEREU- 
TER,  RALPH  M.  HALL,  PARRIS,  and 
STENHOLM  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  VOLKMER  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ALCOHOL,  DRUG  ABUSE,  AND 
MENTAL  HEALTH  PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  5603,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pas.s  the  bill,  H.R.  5603,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 
recorded  vote 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  \ote  was  ordered. 

The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
dtnice.  and  there  were— ayes  360,  noes 
33,  not  voting  40.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  224] 
AYES    360 


Akaka 


NOT  VOTING-41 
Bartiard  Bedell 


.'\l  krrlli.Ul 

Ilochl.  rl 

Chandler 

A(l(  iihbo 

Hi)t:i:s 

Chappie 

Alb  )>i.i 

Ilolaiid 

Clarke 

.All  \aiuli  r 

lionet 

ClliiKcr 

Aiulrison 

Ilonior 

Coals 

AlHlHAV-  ■  NC' 

Honker 

Coelho 

.Aiulri  \vs  'IX' 

Horski 

Coleman  iMO) 

AlUHlM/.l" 

Bo.sco 

Coleman  'TXi 

Anlliiiin 

Hoiicher 

Collins 

Ai'plitali 

l!i)\i  r 

Conable 

A.s|)iii 

Hrraiix 

Conte 

AiiCinn 

Hritt 

Conyers 

Bpilhiini 

Brooks 

Cooper 

BrTiu  s 

Hroomfiild 

Corcoran 

B<-itcmHii 

Brown  iCAi 

Coughlin 

B<clill 

Hroyhill 

Courier 

B«  ilenson 

Bryant 

Coyne 

B(  nni'll 

Burton  iCA) 

Craig 

Bt  reuler 

Burton  cIN) 

Crockett 

Berman 

Byron 

Darden 

BiigKi 

Campbell 

Daschle 

Bliley 

Carper 

Daub 
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Davis         I 

de  la  Gar^ 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin      I 

Dymally  ) 

Dyson      i 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  CAD 

Edwards  OCA) 

Edwards  COK  i 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

ErIenbortI 

Evans  (Hi) 

Fa.scell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Fogliella 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TNi 

Fowler     i 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

GephardI 

Gibbons  j 

Oilman   I 

Gingrich' 

Glickman 

Gonzalea 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gundersbn 

Hall  ( IN » 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sai»i 

Hamilton 


Kasich 

Kasi  enmeler 

Kazi^n 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kogjvsek 

Koslmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latti 

Leath  ' 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lela  id 

Lent 

Levin 

l.evine 

Levilas 

Lewis  (FT.) 

Lipitiski 

Lloyl 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lolt 

Lowi  ry  (CA) 

Lowty  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Luncine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCIoskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHiigh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 


Hammeischtnidt  Mrazek 


Hance 

Harkin 

Harrisott 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Highlowjer 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton  I 

Howard 

Hoyer    ' 

Huckab)) 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnsoii 

Jones  (1*C) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (tN) 

Kaptur 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahmll 


Rangel 
Ratchford 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 

Richardson 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberus 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rose 

Rostenkow'ski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Russo 
Sabo 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Sikorski 
Slljander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  <NJ) 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solare 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
SUggers 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 


Archer 

Bartlett 

Bilirakis 

Brown  (CO) 

Cheney 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Dreier 

Evans ( lA ' 

Gekas 


NOES-33 

Hans'?n(UT) 

Hartnett 

Jeffords 

Kindness 

LaFii  ce 

Lewis  (CA) 

Livingston 

Luncifn 

Mack 

McCandless 

Nielson 


Paul 

Rocmer 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith.  Denny 

Slump 

Vandcrgriff 

Walker 

Z.schau 


NOT  VOTING-40 


Akaka 

Barnard 

Bates 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clay 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Foley 


Good  inj! 

Hansen  (ID) 

HubJird 

Kemp 

Kolter 

Leach 

Martin  (NC) 

McDade 

Micliil 

MoO'lv 

Morrison  <CT) 

Obeislar 

Oxley 

Packard 


Pashayan 

Pritchard 

Ridge 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Simon 

Synar 

Thomas  (CA) 

Whilehurst 

Williams  (OH) 


G   1540 

Mr.  HUNTER  and  Mr.  LEWIS  of 
Florida  changed  their  votes  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules,  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  5496,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKEF.  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  that  ths  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5496,  as 
amended. 

The  question  w8.s  taken. 

RECOFDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  376,  noes 
16.  not  voting  41,  iis  follows: 
[Roll  No.  225] 
AYi:S-376 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Alt>osta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NC) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegaie 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 


Benne  :t 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

BoehU  rt 

Boggs 

Bolanc 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonke ■ 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Breau> 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 


Brown  (CA) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Clarke 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 


Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edi?ar 

Ed'vards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

EnKlish 

Erdreich 

Erlenborn 

Evans  ilA) 

Eviins  (IL) 

Fajcell 

Fasio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  I  NC ) 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kaslenmeicr 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Koslmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomar.sino 

Lantos 

Lai  la 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Iceland 

Li<'nl 

Levin 

Levine 

Levilas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Ijoeffler 

Long ( LA ) 

l^ng  (MD) 

IjOtt 

I^wery  (CA) 

Ijowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCIoskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNuIty 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 


Hammerschmidt  Moakley 
Hance  Molinari 

Hansen  (UT) 
Harkin 


Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 


Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Keal 

Nel.son 

Nichols 

Nielson 


Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell  ; 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rol)erts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shaw- 
Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundqui-st  ■ 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 
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Vandfruriff 

Whitley 

Wriuht 

Vento 

Whittaker 

Wyden 

Volkmer 

Whitien 

Wyhe 

Vucanovich 

Williams  iMTi 

Yates 

Walgren 

Wilson 

Yalron 

WaUlns 

Winn 

Young  <AKi 

Waxman 

Wirth 

Young (FLi 

Weaver 

Wise 

Young  iMOi 

Weber 

Wolf 

Zschau 

Wens 

Wolpe 

Wheat 

Wort  ley 
NOES- 1 6 

Bartlett 

Dannemeyer 

Schaefrr 

Brown  ( CO  > 

Kramer 

Shum»a> 

Burton  <IN) 

Mack 

Stump 

Cheney 

McCandless 

Walker 

Crane.  Daniel 

McEwen 

Crane.  Philip 

Paul 

NOT  VOTING- 

-41 

Akaka 

GoodlinK 

Pashayan 

Barnard 

Han.sen  i  IDi 

Prilrhard 

Bethune 

Hubbard 

Ridgp 

Brvill 

Kemp 

Schneider 

Boucher 

Kolter 

Schulze 

Carney 

Leach 

Sensenbrenncr 

Carr 

Martin  iNCi 

Shannon 

Chappell 

McDade 

Simon 

Clay 

Mica 

Solomon 

D' Amours 

Michel 

Synar 

Daniel 

Moody 

Thomas  iCAi 

Dickirtson 

Morrison  <  CT  i 

Whitehurst 

Dwyer 

Oberslar 

Williams  (OH  1 

Foley 

Oxiey 

Mr.  WEBER  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  3755.  SOCIAL  SECURI- 
TY DISABILITY  BENEFITS 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R. 
3755)  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  reform  in 
the  disability  determination  process, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

ROSTENKOWSKI.    PiCKLE.    JACOBS,    GEP- 
HARDT.   Shannon,     Fowler,    Ford    of 
Tennessee.    Conable,    Archer,    Gradi- 
SON,  and  Campbell. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  4325.  CHILD  SUPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1983 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R. 
4325)  to  amend  part  D  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure, 
through  mandatory  income  withhold- 


ing, incentive  payments  to  States,  and 
other  improvements  in  the  child  sup- 
port enforcement  program,  that  all 
children  in  the  United  States  who  are 
in  need  of  assistance  in  securing  finan- 
cial support  from  i  heir  parents  will  re- 
ceive such  assistance  regardless  of 
their  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  ;5enate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  requesi.  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
ROSTENKOWSKI.  FoRD  of  Tennessee. 
Stark,  Pease,  Matsui,  and  Fowler, 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  and  Messrs.  Conable, 
Campbell,  Moore,  and  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1550 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
519.  IMMIGRATION  REFORM 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  519  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  con.sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  FUs.  519 

Resolved.  That  at  ar.y  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb'  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1510)  to  revise  and  reform  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  the  first  readinK  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments made  in  order  Dy  this  re.solution  and 
which  shall  continuf  not  lo  e.xceed  five 
hours  and  thirty  minutes,  with  two  hours  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  two  hours 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  membi'r  of 
the  Committee  on  Ag'Kultun-.  one  hour  lo 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  thirty  minutes  lo  v  equally  div.Ued  and 
controlled  by  the  cl  airman  and  rankuiM  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  considered 
for  amendment  untier  the  five-minutc  rule 
It  shall  be  m  order  tC'  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  naturt  of  .1  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
now  printed  in  italic  in  the  bill,  and  reprint- 
ed in  the  Committ  >e  Print.  Committee  on 
Rules.  June  8.  1984.; ;us  an  original  bill  tor 
the  purpo.si-  of  amentiment  under  the  five- 
minute  rulf .  The  si.bslitule  shal!  be  consid- 
ered as  having  bein  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-mlnute  rule,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  substitute  for  failure  lo 
comply  with  the  pro\  isions  of  clau.se  5(a;. 
rule  XXI  are  hereb;.'  waived.  No  amendment 
to  the  bill  or  the  substitute  shall  be  in  order 


except  the  sixty-nine  amendments  con- 
tained in  the  Committee  Print.  Committee 
on  Rules,  drafted  to  the  page  and  line  num- 
tiers  of  the  substitute  as  contained  in  the 
Committee  Print,  and  each  such  amend- 
ment shall  l>e  considered  as  if  it  were  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  pursuant  to 
clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  Such  amendments 
shall  be  considered  only  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  Committee  Print 
and  may  only  be  offered  by  the  sponsor  des- 
ignated in  the  Committee  Print,  or  by  the 
chairman  of  the  appropriate  committee,  or 
his  designee,  where  a  committee  is  designat- 
ed. E^ch  such  amendment,  if  offered,  sliall 
t>e  considered  a.s  having  been  read,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  each  such  amend- 
ment are  hereby  waived,  even  if  an  amend- 
ment changes  a  portion  of  the  substitute  al- 
ready changed  by  amendment.  The  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
except  pro  forma  amendments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question  in  the 
House  or  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  If 
amendments  numt)ered  31  and  32  are  both 
adopted,  only  the  latter  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  finally  adopted  and  reported 
back  to  the  House:  if  amendments  num- 
t)ered  33  and  34  are  both  adopted,  only  the 
latter  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  fi- 
nally adopted  and  reported  back  to  the 
House:  if  amendments  numliered  40  and  41 
are  twth  adopted,  only  the  latter  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  finally  adopted 
and  reported  back  to  the  House:  and  if  more 
than  one  of  the  amendments  numbered  46. 
47,  and  48  are  adopted,  only  the  last  amend- 
ment of  those  three  which  has  been  adopted 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  finally 
adopted  and  reported  back  to  the  House.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendment-^  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vole  in  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopt- 
ed in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
bill  or  lo  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  preceding  sentence  of  this  reso- 
lution. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
menls  thereto  to  final  pa-ssage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  lo  re 
commit  with  or  without  instructions.  After 
the  passage  of  H.R.  1510.  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  a  nrotion.  if  offered  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary or  his  designte.  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
ers table  the  bill  S.  529  and  to  consider  .said 
bill  in  the  House,  .section  31Ua»  of  the  Con- 
uri'ssional  Budgei  Acl  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93  3441  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
and  It  shall  then  be  in  order  to  cor.:.ider  in 
llu  House  a  motion  to  strike  out  all  after 
ih(  tnacling  clai  se  of  the  said  Senate  bill 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  in  Hit.  1510  as  passed  by  the 
Hou.se.  and  I  lie  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  orlered  on  the  amendment 
and  on  the  bill  lo  final  pa.ssage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  for  debate,  and 
pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 


June  il,  im 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
pending  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  519  is  a  modified  open  rule 
providittg  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1510.  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act.  It  has  finally  got  to  the 
floor. 

The  rule  provides  for  5'/4  hours  of 
general  debate,  with  2  hours  allocated 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  2 
hours  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 1  hour  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and  one-half  hour  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. In  each  case,  the  committee's 
time  is  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled, of  course,  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  references  a 
June  8,  1984.  committee  print  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  hope  every 
Member,  if  you  have  not  received  one 
of  these  committee  prints— which  has 
I  think  more  clearly  than  ever  before 
set  out  the  amendments  to  be  offered, 
so  that  the  Members  can  keep  immi- 
nently advised  as  to  the  progress  of 
this  legislation,  which  as  we  all  know 
is  rather  complex  in  character. 

Mr.  Weaker,  the  committee  prints  is 
the  official  doctunent  governing 
debate  of  H.R.  1510,  which  contains  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  H.R.  1510,  as  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  rule  makes 
that  teKt,  that  is,  the  substitute  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  order  as 
an  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  and  waives  clause  5(a)  of 
rule  XXI.  against  the  substitute. 

The  committee  print  also  contains 
the  text  of  69  amendments  that,  in  an 
effort  to  be  fair  to  the  membership  are 
made  in  order  by  the  rule.  Only  those 
amendments  printed  in  the  committee 
print  will  be  offered  and  you  will  also 
note  observing  the  committee  print 
that  the  order  in  which  amendments 
may  be  presented  is  set  out  in  the 
committee  print,  so  you  can  watch  the 
committee  print  and  follow  the  course 
of  this  legislation  amendment  by 
amendment  if  you  choose  to  do  so. 

Amendments  must  be  offered  in  the 
order  listed  in  the  committee  print, 
and  must  be  offered  by  the  sponsor 
designated.  So  that  is  the  reason  we 
respectfully  request  Members  who 
have  amendments  to  offer  to  please  t)e 
on  the  floor  so  that  when  your  amend- 
ment reaches  its  turn,  you  will  be  here 
properly  to  offer  it. 

The  committee  amendments  are  to 
be  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate committee  or  his  designee. 


Under  the  rule,  amendments  are  not 
amendable,  except  for  pro  forma 
amendments  for  the  purpose  of 
debate.  That  is  as  if  one  were  to  say,  "I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak"  or  "I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word." 

All  points  of  order  against  the 
amendments  made  in  order  are  waived. 

In  four  instances,  the  rule  provides 
that  if  more  than  one  amendment  in 
the  designated  series  is  adopted,  only 
the  last  amendment  adopted  is  report- 
ed back  to  the  House.  This  provision 
was- included  to  allow  the  House  the 
opportunity  to  consider  a  variety  of 
policy  options  insuring  that  conflict- 
ing policies  would  not  be  reported 
back  to  the  House. 

The  rule  does  not  impose  any  time 
limitation  on  the  amenclment  process. 
Instead,  it  allows  the  floor  manager 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  the  flexi- 
bility to  offer  privileged  motions  to 
end  debate  on  the  matter  at  hand, 
whether  that  be  the  pending  amend- 
ment, title,  or  entire  bill 

The  ability  of  the  floor  manager  to 
offer  a  privileged  motion  to  limit 
debate  is  the  normal  procedure  during 
the  amendment  process  for  almost 
every  piece  of  legislation  considered. 

The  rule  also  affords,  and  this  is  im- 
portant—the rule  also  affords  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  committee  print 
the  same  protection  they  would  have 
if  they  had  been  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  In  other  words,  in 
case  there  should  be  a  motion  to  limit 
debate,  the  sponsor  of  an  amendment 
which  has  not  been  heard  is  guaran- 
teed 5  minutes  to  explain  his  or  her 
amendment,  even  if  all  time  has  ex- 
pired under  a  motion  to  limit  debate, 
another  effort  on  our  part  to  be  fair  to 
all  of  the  Members. 

The  Rules  Committee  did  not  in- 
clude any  time  limitation  on  the 
amendment  proces,s  because  it  believes 
this  legislation  wa.?  far  too  important 
to  place  artificial  time  constraints  on 
its  consideration.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  House  should  be  pro- 
vided flexibility  to  give  adequate  con- 
sideration to  each  amendment. 

You  know,  of  course,  the  leadership 
has  provided  this  week  for  the  consid- 
eration of  this  measure.  If.  however, 
the  legislation  becomes  bogged  down 
as  a  result  of  dilatory  tactics,  the 
Rules  Committee  will  not  hesitate  to 
reconvene,  if  necessary,  and  report  a 
subsequent  rule,  as  we  did.  you  re- 
member, in  the  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion case,  that  will  insure  that  the 
House  has  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  in  a  timely  fashion. 

But,  as  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  it  should  not  place 
time  limitations  on  the  amendment 
process  of  this  landmark  legislation 
until  it  becomes  absolutely  apparent 
that  such  a  time  limitation  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  the  House  the  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will  upon  the 
measure. 


After  the  motion  to  recommit,  with 
or  without  instructions,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  a  motion  to  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  S.  529,  the  Senate 
companion  measure. 

The  rule  allows  a  motion  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
House-passed  bill. 

The  previous  question  is  considered 
ordered  on  the  amendment  and  the 
Senate  bill,  allowing  only  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

Of  course,  with  respect  to  the  bill 
that  is  before  us.  there  will  also  be 
permitted  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
instruction;,  which  is  not  permitted 
with  respect  to  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  go  into  greater  detail  about  the 
Rules  Committee  prjnt  that  House 
Resolution  519  references. 

The  committee  print  contains  the 
table  of  contents  which  includes  the 
list  of  the  69  amendments  made  in 
order. 

The  second  item  is  a  copy  of  House 
Resolution  519.  the  rule  adopted  by 
the  Rules  Committee.  The  third  item 
that  appears  in  the  committee  print  is 
the  text  of  H.R.  1510  as  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  fourth 
item  is  the  text  of  the  69  amendments 
printed  in  the  order  that  they  are  to 
be  offered.  The  fifth  item  in  the  com- 
mittee print  is  an  index  which  is  set  up 
alphabetically  by  author  and  commit- 
tee to  aid  you  in  finding  the  respective 
amendment. 

The  Rules  Committee  decided  to 
complete  all  of  the  relevant  informa- 
tion in  a  single  document  so  that 
Members  could  easily  follow  the  floor 
debate  on  this  complicated  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1510,  I  do  not 
need  to  say  to  the  Members,  is  historic 
legislation.  It  is  the  most  far-reaching 
revision  of  our  Nation's  immigration 
laws  considered  by  this  body  in  several 
decades. 

The  Rules  Committee  had  endeav- 
ored to  develop  a  rule  that  allows  for  a 
full,  thorough,  and  orderly  examina- 
tion of  the  major  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation, while  ensuring  that  the  House 
will  be  able  to  work  its  will  and  com- 
plete action  in  a  timely  fashion. 

The  committee  feels  that  by  making 
in  order  the  69  amendments  in  the 
committee  print  that  we  have  succeed- 
ed in  providing  the  House  with  the  op- 
portunity to  address  the  major  aspects 
of  the  legislation  from  a  variety  of 
viewpoints. 

You  remember  there  were  four  im- 
portant committees  which  had  juris- 
diction over  various  aspects  of  this  bill: 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  many  re- 
quests for  time,  we  have  20  requests 
for  time,  I  will  not  speak  to  the  merits 
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of  the  legislation.  It  is  an  extremely 
controversial  piece  of  legislation,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Rules  Committee  has 
reported  a  rule  that  most  adequately 
allows  for  the  orderly  and  thoughtful 
reconciliation  of  the  various  view- 
points that  surround  the  major  provi- 
sions in  this  legislation. 

We  had  hoped  and  tried  to  make  it  a 
fair  and  equitable  rule  and  we  hope 
that  it  could  lie  adopted  so  that  the 
House  can  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  important  bill. 

As  I  said  previously.  I  have  had 
many  requests.  20  in  fact,  for  time  and 
will  be  able  to  recognize  only  a  few  of 
the  Members  in  the  time  remaining. 

I  have  tried  to  be  equitable  in  first 
recognizing  Members  of  the  leadership 
and  of  the  committees  of  jurisdiction. 
Unfortunately,  the  30  minutes  allotted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  rule  will  not 
l)e  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  of 
the  Members  who  expressed  a  desire 
to  speak  on  the  rule.  But  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  usual  procedure,  giving  ac- 
count to  the  committee  chairmen,  the 
leadership  of  the  House,  and  the  com- 
mittee members  on  the  appropriate 
and  relevant  committees. 

We  have  tried  to  follow  a  fair  set  of 
criteria  in  determining  the  Members 
to  \ye  recognized  in  the  limited  time 
available. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  LoTT). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time, 
and  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  relieved  and  de- 
lighted that  we  are  finally  getting  this 
immigration  bill  to  the  floor  after  nu- 
merous delays,  false  starts,  and  even 
dead  stops.  I  think  this  bill  has  been 
put  on  hold  more  times  than  some  of 
our  early  space  flights. 

The  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act.  H.R.  1510.  was  reported  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  May  5  of 
last  year,  and  sequentially  from  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture.  Judiciary 
and  Energy  and  Commerce  the  follow- 
ing month.  So  it  has  taken  a  year  for 
this  bill  to  reach  this  moment  of 
truth.  The  other  body  passed  its  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  in  May  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  which  makes 
in  order  the  consideration  of  the  Im- 
migration bill  House  Resolution  519. 
is.  I  think,  accurately  described  as  a 
modified  open  rule  since  it  does  make 
in  order  some  69  amendments  covering 
every  conceivable  issue  and  alterna 
tive.  The  rule  itself  was  the  subject  of 
2  full  days  of  hearings  in  the  Rule.s 
Committee,  on  April  5  and  11  of  this 
year,  during  which  we  heard  from 
some  47  House  Members.  We  also  held 
numerous  caucuses,  briefings,  and  con- 
sultations with  all  the  players  in  this 
process.  It  was  made  clear  at  the 
outset  that  those  wishing  to  have 
amendments  made  in  order  should  of- 


ficially appear  before  us  during  our 
hearings  and  make  available  copies  of 
their  amendments.  I  think  we  have 
managed  to  accommodate  nearly  all  of 
those  Memt)ers  who  met  those  require- 
ments and  had  germane  amendments 
to  offer.  I  think  our  initial  count  after 
the  hearings  .showed  some  87  amend- 
ments had  been  submitted;  another  19 
were  submitted  after  the  deadline. 
But.  of  those  87  we  have  made  in  order 
69  in  this  rule.  So.  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee did  make  every  effort  to  be  as  fair 
as  possible  while  at  the  same  time 
structuring  this  complicated  process  in 
a  way  to  insure  that  we  could  reach  a 
conclusion  in  the  amendment  process 
in  a  reasonable  time— by  the  end  of 
this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  519 
is  a  modified  open  rule.  It  provides  5 '2 
hours  of  general  debate,  with  two 
hours  each  going  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Agriculture,  one 
hour  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  one-half  hour  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
The  debate  time  for  each  committee 
will  in  turn  be  equally  divided  t)etween 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member. 

The  rule  mikes  in  order  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  substitute  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  th?  purpo.se  of  amendment. 
To  facilitate  .he  consideration  of  this 
measure,  that  sub.stitute  is  included  in 
the  Rules  Committee  print  as  a  work- 
ing document.  Trie  committee  print 
also  contains  a  copy  of  the  rule,  the 
text  of  all  the  amendments  made  in 
order,  and  an  alphabetical  index  list- 
ing the  authors  of  each  amendment. 
Clau.se  5(a)  o:  House  rule  21  is  waived 
against  the  substitute.  That  clause 
prohibits  appropriations  in  a  legisla- 
tive measure  and  is  necessary  because 
there  are  several  provisions  which  in- 
volve the  redirection  of  funds  and  thus 
are  in  technical  violation  of  this  rule. 

Following  general  debate,  the  substi- 
tute shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  ind  the  Hou.se  shall  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  69  amendments 
printed  in  thi>  Rules  Committee  print, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear, 
under  .he  5-mi  lute  rule,  and  the 
amendments  ma.v  only  bf  offered  by 
the  designated  author  or  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  involved  or  his  desig- 
nee. The  amendments  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment  except  for  pro 
forma  amendments  for  the  purpose  of 
debate.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
overall  lime  l.mit  for  the  consideration 
of  each  amerdmcnt,  and  any  Member 
desirinf,  to  .^peak  to  an  amendment 
will  have  5  minutes  unless  a  motion  is 
made  and  adcpted  to  limit  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  also  impor- 
tant tc  point  out  that  because  this 
rule  in  effect  opens  the  bill  to  the  des- 
ignated amerdmcnts,  it  would  al.so  be 
in  order  at  some  point  to  offer  a 
motion  to  terminate  all  debate  on  the 


amendment  process.  However,  the  rule 
also  states  that  the  amendments  print- 
ed in  the  Rules  Committee  print  shall 
be  considered  as  if  they  had  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Recoro 
pursuant  to  clause  6  of  House  rule  23. 
What  that  rule  provides  is  that  any 
amendment  so  printed  is  entitled  to  10 
minutes— 5  for  and  5  against— notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  time  certain 
for  terminating  all  debate  on  amend- 
ments has  expired.  The  rule  also 
waives  all  points  of  order  against  the 
designated  amendments  to  further 
insure  they  will  be  considered,  debated 
and  voted  upon. 

Because  we  wanted  to  give  every 
amendment  a  clean  shot  and  vote,  and 
not  permit  it  to  be  precluded  from  a 
separate  vote  by  the  adoption  of  an- 
other amendment,  we  have  done  some- 
thing unique  in  this  rule,  but  some- 
thing which  is  not  unprecedented  by 
any  means.  In  certain  instances 
amendments  are  made  in  order  which 
are  directly  contradictory,  covering 
the  same  issue  but  taking  different  ap- 
proaches. Obviously,  we  could  not  lei 
several  contradictory  amendments  to 
remain  in  the  bill  as  finally  reported 
back  to  the  House,  so  in  those  in- 
stances we  have  provided  a  king-of- 
the-mountain  approach  whereby  the 
last  amendment  adopted  in  those  spec- 
ified instances  shall  be  the  one  report 
ed  back  to  the  House,  even  though  the 
preceding  amendments  may  have  been 
adopted  as  well.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out  those  instances  in  which 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  this 
approach.  We  have  done  this  in  four 
instances:  First,  it  is  done  with  respect 
to  amendments  numbered  31  and  32. 
the  Moorhead  and  Sensenbrenner 
amendments  relating  to  the  ceiling  on 
nonrefugee  immigration  admissions; 
.second,  amendments  numbered  33  and 
34.  the  Sensenbrenner  and  Daub 
amendments  limiting  the  fifth  prefer 
ence  to  unmarried  brothers  and  sis- 
ters; third,  amendments  numbered  40 
and  41  by  Representatives  Erlenborn 
and  George  Miller  relating  to  the  H 
2  program:  ind  fourth,  the  amend- 
mi'nts  numbered  46.  47.  and  48,  by 
Ri'presentati.es  Lungren,  Shaw,  and 
Wright  relating  to  the  legalization 
program. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  rule  does  provide 
for  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  th."  Whole  to  the  Judiciary 
substitute,  and  it  does  afford  one 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without 
instructions.  And  finally,  the  rule 
makes  in  order  taking  up  the  Senate 
bill  after  the  House  bill  is  passed,  and 
moving  to  insert  the  language  of  the 
House-passed  bill  in  order  to  facilitate 
going  to  conference  with  the  other 
body. 

I  would  like  to  offer  one  final  word 
of  caution  on  this  rule  to  the  sponsors 
of    the   designated   amendments,    and 
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that  is  that  you  must  be  on  the  floor 
when  your  amendment  is  to  be  offered 
in  the  order  specified,  or  you  will  lose 
your  turn  and  could  only  offer  it  later 
by  unanimous  consent. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1983  has  been  a  long  time  coming  and 
it  is  long  overdue.  The  immigration 
problem  is  a  ticking  time  bomb  that 
must  be  dealt  with  now  if  it  is  to  t)e 
dealt  with  at  all  in  an  effective 
manner.  The  bill  l)efore  us  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  number  of  compromises,  and  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  nobody  Is 
completely  happy  with  all  its  provi- 
sions. But  I  would  implore  my  col- 
leagues not  to  let  your  particular  ob- 
jections to  portions  of  this  bill  obscure 
the  overall  need  for  some  kind  of  im- 
migration bill  to  address  this  problem 
forcefully  and  immediately.  If  you 
think  our  immigration  problem  is  dif- 
ficult and  controversial  now  just  think 
how  intractable  and  heated  this  will 
be  if  we  fail  to  tackle  the  problem  at 
this  time  and  let  things  really  get  out 
of  hand.  I  shudder  to  even  think  about 
that  prospect. 

So  I  would  beseech  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  rule,  as  I  do:  it  is  a  good 
rule,  it  Is  a  fair  rule,  and  it  is  a  proper- 
ly structured  rule  designed  to  air  all 
the  significant  issues  and  alternatives 
while  permitting  us  to  wrap  this  up  in 
a  reasonable  timeframe.  And  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  the 
debate  and  amendment  process  on  this 
bill  very  closely  to  best  understand 
these  complicated  issues  and  make  the 
best  decisions  for  the  country  on  this 
most  urgent  problem. 

D  1610 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazen),  if  he  has  a  question. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

My  understanding  is  that  no  amend- 
ments to  the  amendments  will  be  in 
order.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Except  for  pro  forma 
amendments,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  All  right.  Then  there 
are  four  instances  which  the  gentle- 
man cited  that  the  last  amendment 
adopted  would  be  the  one  reported 
out. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  KAZEN.  All  right.  Now  how 
many  amendments  would  there  be  in 
those  four  instances? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Nine,  it  looks  like  nine 
amendments. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Because  I  am  following 
through  with  this  question:  Why  take 
up  our  time  and  adopt  any  of  the 
amendments  preceding  the  last  one  to 
be  offered  that  was  passed?  We  are 
going  to  be  wasting  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Because  those  amend- 
ments are  offered  by  members  on  the 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  several 
instances,  for  instance,  who  have  done 
a  lot  of  the  work  on  it.  They  feel  very 
strongly  about  their  approach  to  this 
particular  section,  but  there  is  a  minor 
difference  perhaps,  in  one  offered  by 
the  gentleman  and  I  am  not  saying 
this  is  necessarily  the  case;  but  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Shaw)  or  the  gentle- 
man (Mr.  McCoLLtJM)  both  from  Flori- 
da. 

I  might  add  in  that  particular  in- 
stance, I  believe  that  the  last  amend- 
ment in  order  is  one  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  who  is  not 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  the 
conmiittee  affected,  but  is  from  a 
region  of  the  country  certainly  affect- 
ed, and  he  preferred,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  be  Uist  in  this  process  which 
would  give  him  the  last  shot  at  being 
lung  of  the  mountain.  It  was  the  only 
way  that  we  felt  like  we  could  be  fair 
to  all  those  who  worked  so  hard  on 
this  legislation  with  a  little  differing 
point  of  view,  but  have  the  member- 
ship understand  that  if  your  vote  for 
the  last  one.  you  are  voting  in  effect  or 
maybe  voting  in  effect  to  reverse  an 
earlier  position  you  took,  or  to  go  in  a 
little  different  direction  than  what 
you  took  earlier. 

D  1620 

All  those  involved,  the  nine  Mem- 
bers involved,  acquiesced  or  in  effect 
went  along,  or  approved,  with  this 
process.  We  have  done  it  before.  We 
did  it  on  the  budget  resolution  earlier 
this  year.  We  did  in  on  the  budget  res- 
olution last  year. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes,  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  is  setting  forth  the 
threat  of  cutting  off  debate  if  in  the 
gentleman's  opinion  he  thinks  a  fili- 
buster is  in  progress. 

Mr.  LOTT,  If  the  gentleman  would 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time.  I  am  sure 
it  will  not  be  just  my  decision.  It  would 
be  a  decision  that  would  have  to  be 
discussed  with  'he  leadership  and  a  de- 
termination made  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  the  Rules  Committee 
will  not  want  to  do  that  unless,  for  in- 
stance, we  come  along  here  on 
Wednesday  and  we  are  still  sitting  on 
title  I.  There  must  be  some  reason- 
ableness in  how  long  we  can  debate  a 
particular  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  agree  with  that 
except  for  one  item.  Why  not  let  the 
committee  as  a  whole  set  the  time  in- 
stead of  going  back  and  letting  the 
Committee  on  Rules  do  it? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  suspect  that  that 
would  be  attempted  at  some  point 
along  the  way.  Under  the  rule,  the 
chairman  handling  the  bill  would  have 
that  opportunity.  They  would  ask  the 
committee.  I  am  sure,  for  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish), 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  body  is  to  address  the 
major  issues  facing  the  United  States. 
Immigration  in  our  country  is  literally 
out  of  control.  Reform  is  clearly  called 
for.  A  vote  against  the  rule  represents 
a  refusal  to  allow  this  body  to  even 
consider  the  range  of  options  for  im- 
migration reform.  Such  a  statement  is 
an  abrogation  of  our  responsibilities  as 
legislators. 

The  proposed  rule  affords  persons 
who  oppose  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  every  opportunity  to  improve  it 
according  to  their  lights  in  the  days 
ahead.  Amendments  will  be  offered 
that  represent  radically  different  ap- 
proaches. This  is  not  a  rule— like  some 
others  we  have  seen— that  prevents 
this  body  from  working  its  will.  The 
rule,  on  the  contrary,  accommodates 
virtually  all  amendments  advocated  by 
Members  in  2  days  of  Rules  Commit- 
tee hearings  '  plus  some  additional 
amendments  that  were  not  raised  at 
that  time.  Opponents  of  one  or  more 
sections  of  Simpson-Mazzoli  should 
not  hide  behind  the  rule. 

Opposition  to  the  rule  is  not  a  state- 
ment of  concern  that  this  body  will  be 
precluded  from  working  its  will  but 
rather  an  expression  of  fear  that  this 
body  will  be  permitted  to  work  its  will. 
Our  system  of  government,  however,  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people— acting  collec- 
tively—can legislate  for  the  common 
good.  Let  us  not  turn  our  backs  on  this 
fundamental  tenet  of  self-government. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  favor 
the  alternative  to  employer  sanctions 
offered  by  Mr.  Roybal.  Those  of  us  on 
the  JudiciE-ry  Committee  who  worked 
years  to  formulate  the  various  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  1510  strongly  support 
the  right  of  Members  to  bring  alterna- 
tives before  this  body  for  a  vote.  Some 
of  these  same  Members  propose,  how- 
ever, not  only  to  bar  this  body  from 
considering  provisions  of  H.R.  1510 
that  we  favor  but  also  the  very  alter- 
natives that  they  favor. 

H.R.  1510.  and  the  69  amendments 
the  rule  makes  in  order,  is  the  only  ve- 
hicle for  reform  of  our  immigration 
laws.  Those  who  vote  against  the  rule 
will  not  be  able  to  describe  this  as  a 
decision  on  a  technicality.  It  is.  in  fact, 
a  vote  on  vs  hether  this  body  today  will 
be  barred  irom  considering  the  entire 
subject  of  immigration  reform  and 
control.  Those  who  vote  against  the 
rule— those  who  would  support  such  a 
bar— will  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  who  overwhelm- 
ingly seel<  action  on  immigration 
reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  this  is 
the  last  ojjportunity  this  House  will 
have  to  dejil  responsibly  and  rationally 
with  this  issue  of  national  importance. 

If  we  fail  10  act,  I  fear  the  American 
people   will   not   forever  tolerate   the 
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border.  How  many  more  years  of  mil- 
lions of  undocumented  entering  at  will 
will  our  people  accept  before  demand- 
ing a  repressive  response.  We  can 
avoid  this  future  by  taking  action  this 
week. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino).  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  for  many  this  matter  is  a  difficult 
one  to  confront.  There  is  no  question 
that  it  is  controversial,  it  is  emotional, 
it  is  complex.  But  it  is  a  matter  that 
we  must  deal  with  now.  Some  may  say 
now  is  not  the  time,  that  this  matter  is 
too  incendiary  to  be  considered  during 
an  election  year. 

I  recall  12  years  ago  when  the  House 
wisely  acted  and  did  adopt  employer 
sanctions  legislation  in  order  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  a  continuing 
inflow  of  undocumented  aliens. 

At  that  time  the  other  body  failed  to 
act.  They  felt  it  was  not  the  right 
time."  As  a  result,  we  have  a  problem 
which  has  been  festering  for  years. 
Unless  we  deal  with  it  today  it  is  going 
to  be  absolutely  impossible  to  deal 
with  at  any  future  time. 

So  now  is  the  time.  The  problem  is 
such  that  we  cannot  stay  with  the 
status  quo.  The  status  quo  confronts 
us  with  this  situation:  Millions,  an  un- 
known amount,  of  undocumented 
aliens,  who  today  live  in  a  shadow  soci- 
ety. 

The  bill  before  us  deals  with  this 
problem,  attempts  by  affording  those 
people  an  opportunity  to  come  out  of 
that  shadow  .society  and  live  legally 
and  decently  and  to  seek  and  obtain 
the  legal  protections  that  must  be  pro- 
vided to  this  vulnerable  population. 

At  the  current  time  we  have  employ- 
ers who  are  profiting  from  our  refusal 
to  deal  with  a  tremendously  difficult 
situation.  This  rule  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Rules  Committee  is 
fair,  is  far  more  than  generous,  and  af- 
fords us  an  opportunity  to  be  able  to 
resolve  this  very  difficult  problem. 

If  we  do  not  respond  to  the  growing 
undocumented  alien  problem,  restric- 
tionism  and  resentment  may  pervade- 
perhaps  even  control— debate  on  this 
subject  in  later  Congresses. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the 
American  people  expect  us  to  dis- 
charge our  responsibility  to  debate— 
and  if  possible  enact— immigration 
reform  legislation. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  In 
fact,  it  never  has  been  during  the 
many  years  I  have  dealt  with  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  elements  of  H.R.  1510  have 
been  supported  by  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations,  by  a  2-to-l 
majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
this  Congress,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate  the  past  two 
Congresses,   and   by   bipartisan   Presi- 
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dential   Commission   on 
and  Refugee  Policy. 

H.R.  1510  is  not  a  Democratic  bill, 
nor  is  it  a  Republican  bill.  It  is  a  bill 
which  has  and  should  enjoy  wide- 
spread bipartisan  support. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
rule  so  we  can  get  on  with  this  diffi- 
cult but  necessary  task. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roybal). 

n  1630 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  the  excellent  work  that  they 
have  done  in  drafting  a  rule  under 
very  difficult  circumstances.  The  fact 
that  this  bill  comes  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  four  and  not  one  committee  of 
the  House  is  evidence  of  the  difficulty 
the  committee  must  have  had  in  draft- 
ing this  rule  and  still  protect  the 
rights  and  varied  jurisdiction  of  each 
committee. 

The  bill  that  will  be  placed  in  order 
if  this  rule  piis.ses  is  definitely  not  im- 
migration reform.  It  opens  the  door  to 
a  national  identification  system.  It 
does  not  adcrtss  itself  to  the  ineffi- 
ciencies of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  nor  its  lack  of 
funds,  or  its  void  of  long-range  plan- 
ning. Simpson-Mazzoli  keeps  in  place 
the  Immigration  Service's  historic  in- 
sensitivity  in  dealing  with  the  public 
and  makes  little  effort  to  correct  its 
backlog  or  improve  its  image.  It  is  also 
not  immigration  reform  because  it 
does  not  provide  for  immediate  Hai- 
tian and  Cuban  adjustment  and  elimi- 
nates the  existing  Cuban  Adjustment 
Act— an  action  that  will  adversely 
affect  all  Cubans  in  Florida  and 
throughout  the  country  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  adju.st  their  status  under  that 
act. 

The  bill  that  this  rule  will  place 
before  the  House  is  definitely  special 
interest.  It  provides  for  a  steady  flow 
of  cheap  labor  for  agriculture.  It 
lowers  the  standards  of  our  existing 
H-2  program  ind  establishes  a  new 
one  that  will  not  require  the  Labor 
Departments  certification  that  domes- 
tic workers  are  not  available.  All  of 
this  together  with  the  Panetta  amend- 
ment will  result  in  the  largest  bracero 
program  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  Simpson  version  of  this  bill  gives 
the  President  3  years  to  present  to 
Congress  an  ID  system,  and  authorizes 
the  Immigration  Service  to  deputize 
local  police  departments  to  help  con- 
duct raids  and  in  so  doing,  forms  a 
police  state  :hat  our  country  should 
not  tolerate. 

It  is  hard  for  any  who  examine  this 
legislation  objectively  to  understand 
the  contradictory  aspect  of  this  bill.  It 
is  designed,  they  say.  to  stem  the  flow 
of  illegal  immigration  and  protect  the 
American  worker.  But  it  neither  stems 
nor  protects,  as  its  provision  provides 


for,  the  unrestricted  importation  of 
millions  of  guest  workers  who  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  without  medical  ex- 
amination and  to  compete  for  jobs 
with  the  unemployed  American 
worker. 

The  dangers  inherent  in  this  bill  to 
the  American  workers  must  be  careful- 
ly considered  before  this  House  makes 
the  mistake  of  passing  this  bill  under 
the  pretense  that  it  is  immigration 
reform. 

On  February  22.  I  introduced  H.R. 
4909  an  alternative  proposal  drafted 
after  a  series  of  meetings  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Hispanic,  Asian,  black, 
civil  rights,  and  church  organizations. 
This  legislation,  agreed  upon  by  this 
group  after  weeks  of  work  is,  in  fact, 
immigration  reform.  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  these  groups  throughout  the 
country  as  well  as  that  of  the  Presi- 
dential candidates,  for  the  Democratic 
Party  nomination,  yet.  the  committee 
to  which  it  was  referred  has  had  no 
hearings  on  the  bill. 

Walter  Mondale.  Gary  Hart,  and 
Jessie  Jackson  have  taken  a  strong 
stand  against  Simpson-Mazzoli  be- 
cause of  the  adverse  effect  that  its 
passage  would  have  on  millions  of 
Americans.  Hispanics.  Asians,  and  all 
foreign-looking  people  will  be  made 
less  than  second-class  citizens  by  some 
of  its  provisions  and  the  American 
worker  will  suffer  the  most  with  the 
importation  of  foreign  guest  workers. 

Because  of  your  own  personal  back- 
ground, you  may  not  understand  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  Listen,  please, 
to  your  colleagues  who  are  Hispanic 
and  Asian,  and  to  those  who  represent 
these  groups,  who  know  firsthand  the 
consequences  of  the  fine  print  in  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  bill. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  meet  with  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  and  members  of 
their  committee  and  bring  to  this 
House  a  bill  that  is  good  immigration 
reform. 

The  only  meeting  that  I  had  with 
Mr.  RoDiNO  and  Mr.  Mazzoli  was  most 
promising,  but  it  was  only  a  start.  I  be- 
lieve that  together  we  can  produce  a 
bill  that  will  result  in  a  more  effective 
Immigration  Service  and  one  with  a 
long-range  policy  of  immigration 
reform.  This  legislation  should  not  be 
written  on  the  floor  where  not  a  single 
vote  will  be  changed  no  matter  how 
many  days  we  meet.  Vote  no  on  this 
rule  and  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
help  Mr.  Mazzoli  to  start  anew  in  the 
presentation  to  the  House  of  a  bill 
that  is  in  fact  immigration  reform. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Garica). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side  of  this 
Chamber,  that  is  happening  here 
today  with  this  rule,  with  all  the  good 
intentions  of  my  colleagues  from  Ken- 
tucky and  New  Jersey.   I  know  that 
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this  bill  will  place  those  persons  in 
this  country  who  are  either  black, 
brown,  yellow,  or  who  are  white  and 
speak  with  an  accent  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  are  subject  to  discrim- 
ination. 

Just  let  me  tell  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle:  These  are  the  same 
people,  these  are  the  same  people  who 
have  given  us  over  these  past  several 
decades  the  right  to  sit  here  in  the  ma- 
jority. The  overwhelming  number  of 
these  people  are  the  ones  who  have 
voted  for  us  consistently,  blindly,  right 
down  the  line;  and  now  we  are  the 
ones  who  are  setting  the  pace,  which 
will  place  them  as  second-class  citi- 
zens. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  are  going  to 
vote  on  this  rule:  Do  not  ask  us  to 
accept  the  best  the  committee  can  give 
us.  because  in  fact  this  bill,  in  its 
present  form,  with  the  employer  sanc- 
tions as  they  are,  is  going  to  make  it 
virtually  impossible  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. If  the  McCollum  amendment 
does  not  pass,  and  even  if  amnesty  is 
granted,  the  same  amnesty  which  we 
are  trading  for  employer  sanctions, 
amnesty  will  not  in  itself  be  sufficient 
to  give  ithose  people  the  jobs  that  they 
seek,    i 

You  are  asking  the  employers  of 
America,  the  small  business  person,  to 
act  as  the  judge  and  jury,  to  act  as  the 
sheriff,  to  act  as  the  persons  who  are 
going  to  decide  who  in  America  will 
work  and  who  will  not. 

At  this  particular  moment  in  history 
all  this  will  do  is  discriminate  against 
those  people  who  have  blindly  sup- 
ported us. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LUNGREN). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  be- 
lieved that  this  bill  did  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  just  suggested 
it  does,  I  would  be  down  here  as  emo- 
tionally committed  against  this  bill  as 
any  person.  But  I  think  what  we  have 
here  is  the  old  axiom  about  the  per- 
fect being  the  enemy  of  the  best. 

I  will  confess  to  you.  after  looking  at 
this  issue  for  6  years,  there  is  no  way 
that  this  Congress  will  ever  pass  a  per- 
fect bill.  The  question  is  whether  we 
will  pass  the  best  bill  under  the  cur- 
cumstances  or  whether  we  will  pass  no 
bill  at  all. 

There  is  not  one  Member  in  this 
Chamber  who  will  admit  publicly  to 
any  constituent  they  have  or  to  the 
national  media  that  we  can  accept  the 
status  quo.  we  may  say  sometimes  in 
private  conversation  that  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  accept  the  status  quo. 
but  we  know  this  Nation  cannot  accept 
the  status  quo. 

So  the  question  is:  Are  we  as  a  body 
going  to  tackle  a  tough  question,  one 
that  does  not  give  you  any  political  ac- 
ceptance, does  not  give  you  any  politi- 
cal benefits,  can  only  give  you  some 


political  problems,  but  one  that  we  are 
elected  to  take  care  of? 

You  know,  we  make  something  like 
$72,000  a  year  to  serve  in  this  august 
body  and,  frankly,  if  we  are  sent  here 
to  deal  only  with  the  noncontroversial 
issues,  then  we  are  vastly  overpaid.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  overpaid.  I  think 
we  are  sent  here  to  deal  with  the 
tough  issues,  the  ones  the  people  send 
here  because  we  cannot  allow  them  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  streets,  we  carmot 
allow  it  under  the  Constitution  to  be 
dealt  with  at  the  local  level  or  the 
State  level.  The  Constitution  reposits 
the  responsibility  here  in  Washington, 
DC. 

There  is  talk  about  how  this  bill  is 
crafted  without  much  thought.  That  is 
untrue.  There  is  talk  that  this  is 
coming  up  at  the  last  moment.  That  is 
untrue.  There  is  talk  that  we  have  not 
looked  at  all  sides.  That  is  untrue. 
This  bill  that  is  being  brought  before 
you  is  the  product  of  four  administra- 
tions. Democrat  and  Republican.  The 
Carter  administration— let  me  repeat 
that  to  my  friends  on  the  Democratic 
side— the  Carter  administration  is  the 
progenitor  of  this  legislation  as  a 
result  of  a  select  commission  that  was 
established  the  last  time  we  had  a 
Presidential  election,  in  much  the 
same  way  we  deal  with  a  lot  of  tough 
issues.  We  made  sure  it  reported  3 
months  or  5  months  after  the  next 
Presidential  election.  We  have  been 
through  that  dodge.  The  ironic  thing 
is  that  commis.sion  came  up  with  good 
work.  That  commission's  work  was 
then  taken  by  this  administration's 
Cabinet  level  task  force.  They  refined 
it.  and  they  sent  it  to  us.  And  what  did 
we  do  with  it?  The  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  on 
a  bipartisan  basis— we  threw  away  par- 
tisanship, we  worked  from  the  very  be- 
ginning on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  come 
up  with  the  best  bill  we  could. 

Every  single  Member  was  asked  to 
appear  before  our  subcommittee.  We 
specifically  made  requests  of  every 
Member  who  spoke  against  this  bill  2 
years  ago  to  come  before  our  subcom- 
mittee with  their  recommendations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  LoNGREN)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungren). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  want  to  report  to 
you  that  we  had  one  serious  recom- 
mendation that  was  presented  to  us  in 
our  hearings  this  Congress,  and  that 
was  to  have  an  open  border  with 
Mexico.  And  everyone  knows  that  that 
would  not  work. 

We  waited  in  vain  for  other  recom- 
mendations. Thirteen  months  after  we 
passed  this  bill  out  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, another  bill  was  presented.  An  ar- 
gument now  is  made  that  we  ought 
not  to  consider  this  bill  before  us  be- 
cause we  did  not  consider  a  bill  that 


came  out  13  months  after  we  sent  ours 
out  of  our  subcommittee. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  really 
have  a  tough  issue  here.  We  have  an 
extremely  difficult  issue  facing  us 
here.  Let  us  not  dodge  the  bullet.  It 
makes  it  easier  to  dodge  it.  But  let  us 
also  not  hide  behind  the  argument 
that  by  voting  down  this  rule  all  you 
are  doing  is  instructing  this  to  go  back 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  us  to 
send  out  another  bill. 

There  is  not  a  Member  on  this  floor 
that  thinks  that  is  going  to  happen. 
You  know  it  and  I  know  it.  There  is 
not  time.  It  is  not  going  to  be  done. 
And  what  you  are  going  to  do  is  make 
sure  we  go  through  another  4-year 
period  without  passing  meaningful  leg- 
islation. If  we  could  not  pass  this  bill 
last  time  in  a  lameduck  session,  how 
are  we  going  to  find  another  time  that 
is  less  emotional  or  less  political? 

I  would  beg  all  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  accept  this 
task. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  debate,  of 
course,  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Mazzoli),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration, Refugees,  and  Internation- 
al Law  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  rule.  I  think  the  great  mass  of 
people  in  this  country  want  responsi- 
ble and  fair  immigration  reform.  I 
hope  that  we  in  the  House  have  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  pass  this  rule 
and  consider  the  issues. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
leadership. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. He  has  been  a  big  help  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  to  all 
of  us  in  the  House. 

Let  me  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  salute  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. They  have  done  a  Herculean 
effort  in  pulling  together  what  is  prob- 
ably one  o:;  the  greatest  and  most  dif- 
ficult bills  we  have  had  before  this 
House.  I  salute  the  gentlemen  for  this 
particular  rule. 

Let  ine  say  to  all  of  my  friends  in  the 
Chamber  and  to  those  who  are  observ- 
ing what  we  are  doing,  we  need  to  pass 
this  rule.  The  rule  is,  after  all,  open,  it 
is  fair,  it  is  responsible  and,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  said,  it  is  thorough  and 
offers  an  opportunity  of  orderly 
debate. 

The  rule  provides  for  69  amend- 
ments. And  I  can  tell  you  that,  having 
worked  in  the  committee  for  4  years, 
every  shade  of  every  idea  is  represent- 
ed    among     those     69     amendments. 
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There  is  no  time  limit.  It  gives  every-    growth  will  be  from  immigration.  The 
body   an    opportunity    to   completely    way  we  are  going,  the  vast  majority 


ventilate  the  issues. 

The  bill  is  not  partisan,  despite  what 
you  might  have  heard.  It  came  out  of 
our  subcommittee  twice,  once  by  a  6  to 
0,  once  by  7  to  1.  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  supporting  it.  It  came  out 
of  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  tw:ce. 
the  last  time  by  20  to  10,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  supporting  it. 
Pour  successive  administrations.  Dem- 
ocrat and  Republican,  have  supported 
immigration  reform. 


will  be  by  illegal  immigration.  I  do  not 
need  to  stress  what  others  have  al- 
ready: The  impact  that  has  on  jobs. 
But  it  certainly  has  an  impact  in  many 
other  ways:  in  our  quality  of  life. 

We  have  got  to  regain  control  of  our 
borders.  We  cannot  allow  this  to  con- 
tinue to  slip  aA-ay  for  future  genera- 
lions  to  have  to  address  or  not  address 
as  the  case  may  be.  Time  is  too  short 
and  too  precious  for  that.  We  have  a 
situation  in  which   today,  if  we  pass 


now  enacts  a  policy  which  will  encour- 
age just  that  discrimination. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Edwards),  also  an  able 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
House  Resolution  519,  which  provides 
a  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  1510, 


Despite  what  some  might  say.  there  t^is  legislation  now,  it  is  going  to  take    the  Mazzoli  immigration  reform  legis- 

is  support  for  the  bill  in  the  communi-  go^p  nj^ie  to  enact  it. 

ties,  across  the  country,  in  the  areas  j  ^^^  ^^e  author  of  one  of  the  most 

we  represent.  The  great  newspapers  of  controversial  amendments  that  will  be 


the  Nation,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  two  newspapers 
from  my  hometown,  the  Louisville 
Times  and  the  Louisville  Courier  Jour- 
nal, the  west  coast  papers  and  ihe 
papers  in  Florida  have  supported  ihe 
elements  in  this  bill  and  immigration 
reform. 

D  1640 

Let  me  say  one  final  thing;  A  vote 
against  the  rule  purely  and  simply  is  a 
vote  for  the  status  quo.  It  is  a  vote  for 
continuing  the  discrimination  which 
now  is  brought  to  bear  against  many 
people.  A  vote  for  the  rule  would  be  a 
vote  for  a  chance  to  change  that  and 
give  these  people  a  better  life  and  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  McCoLLUM). 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  outside  of  national  de- 
fense and  the  economy,  there  is  no 
more  important  issue  facing  the  coun- 
try today  than  regaining  control  of 
our  borders  and  enacting  some  respon- 
sible immigration  legislation.  It  has 
l>een  a  great  privilege  to  have  served 
the  better  part  of  the  last  3';;  to  4 
years  with  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  gentleman  from  California  and 
others  on  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee in  drafting  the  product  that  is 
here  on  the  floor  this  week. 

I  know  how  hard  it  has  been  to  draft 
a  rule.  It  would  be  the  height  of  irre- 
sporisibility  to  vote  "no"  on  this  rule. 
The  only  responsible  vote  is  to  give  us 
a  chance  by  voting  yes  on  this  rule  to 
let  the  House  work  its  will. 

Our  population  growth  over  the  last 
couple  of  years,  better  than  half  of 
that  population  growth  has  come  from 
legal  and  illegal  immigration,  and 
about  half  of  that  half,  a  quarter,  in 
other  words,  of  our  population  growth, 
has  been  from  illegal  immigration. 

Because  of  the  fertility  rate  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  it  continues  as  it 
has  been  the  last  few  years,  for  the 
next  few  years,  by  the  year  2030,  by 
the  best  estimates  available,  the  very 
vast     majority     of     our     population 


offered  under  this  bill.  The  amend- 
ment to  strike  egalization  or  amnesty. 
But  I  think  this  bill  is  so  important, 
that  f  ven  if  my  amendment  fails.  I  will 
support  the  b  II  because  of  the  em- 
ployer sanctions  provisions  in  this  bill. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we 
can  control  Dur  borders:  one  of  them 
does  not  happen  to  be  by  hiring 
enough  border  patrolmen  because  it 
simply  cannot  be  done:  there  are  not 
enough  human  resources  available  to 
do  that,  to  close  off  the  borders. 

We  either  build  up  the  economy  of 
the  other  countries:  it  is  going  to  take 
years  to  do  that,  or  we  pass  this  bill 
with  employer  sanctions.  We  must 
pass  it. 

I  implore  vou  to  vote  for  this  rule 
and  let  us  get  on  with  passing  a  true 
immigration  reform  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  th?  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Bep;m\n)  an  able  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yiekiirg  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speak 'r  were  that  it  were  so 
simple  that  beeause  we  have  a  .serious 
problem  and  nust  find  a  solution,  it 
follov.s  automatically  that  we  grant 
the  rule.  The  fact  is  that  once  we 
grant  that  rule,  those  who  are  arguing 
the  most  foi  its  passage  are  going  to 
offer  amendments  which  literally  gut 
the  tradeoff.',  that  the  authors  sought 
to  achieve  m  this  proposal. 

It  ii  not  anomalous  that  a  proposal 
which  seeks  lo  do  somethmg  about  the 
job  displacement  which  supposedly 
comes  from  undocumented  workers 
are  also  arguing  for  and  pushing  a 
guest  worker  program  that  will 
expand  ten-fold  the  ability  of  import- 
ed foreign  workers  lo  come  in,  under- 
cut American  labor,  destroy  the  effort 
lo  unionize  farmworkers  and  violate 
every  basic  labor  standard  that  we 
have  fought  for  over  the  years? 

Is  it  not  interesting  that  the  employ- 
er sanction  pragram  contains  amend- 
ments which  e:<clude  any  effective  rec- 
ordkeeping and  ability  to  prove  dis- 
crimination from  a  Congress  which 
basks  in  the  glory  of  fighting  against 
discrimination    in    employment,    and 


lation. 

We  are  lold,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
must  act  now  on  this  legislation. 

We  are  told  that  we  should  support 
its  consideration  because  it  is  the 
result  of  extensive  study  by  the  bipar- 
tisan Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion. What  we  are  not  told,  however,  is 
that  H.R.  1510  does  not  reflect  the  rec- 
ommendations of  that  bipartisan 
panel.  For  example: 

The  Select  Commission  specifically 
rejected  guestworker  programs,  while 
the  Mazzoli  bill  includes  a  massive  ex- 
pansion of  these  programs: 

The  Select  Commission  specifically 
rejected  proposals  to  severely  limit  the 
right  to  judicial  review  and  other  legal 
protections  for  asylum  and  exclusion 
cases,  while  the  Mazzoli  bill  removes 
such  protections: 

The  Select  Commission  supported 
increases  in  legal  immigration;  the 
Mazzoli  bill  is  silent  on  this  issue  and 
the  Senate  version  actually  reduces 
such  immigration. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  recent 
studies,  data,  and  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions which  would  greatly  affect  or 
refute  the  current  legislation  if  they 
were  taken  into  consideration.  Yet, 
they  have  not  been. 

We  are  told  that  employer  sanctions, 
the  centerpiece  of  this  legislation,  is 
the  only  method  by  which  we  will  be 
able  lo  stop  employers  from  hiring  un- 
documented aliens.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  not  told  that  a  GAO 
report,  issued  after  the  Select  Com- 
mission's report  and  done  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Simpson,  found  that 
employer  sanctions  were  proven  not 
effective  in  the  20  foreign  countries 
which  had  previously  adopted  them. 
We  are  also  not  told  that  more  recent 
reports,  including  that  of  the  Urban 
Institute,  have  refuted  the  premise  un- 
derlying employer  sanctions— that  un- 
documented immigrants  displace 
American  workers. 

Despite  all  of  this,  we  are  still  told 
that  employer  sanctions  are  needed  to 
open  jobs  for  American  citizens  that 
are  currently  held  by  undocumented 
aliens.  What  we  are  not  told  is  that 
this  same  legislation  expands  the  cur- 
rent temporary  guestworker  program 
to  permit  up  to  500,000  foreign  work- 
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ers  to  enter  the  country  for  up  to  a 
period  of  1  year. 

It  seetns  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  bill  itself  acknowledlges  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  jobs  now  held  by 
undocumented  aliens  will  not  be  taken 
by  American  citizens.  The  proponents 
of  H.R.  1510  have  made  it  easier  for 
many  employers  to  accept  the  employ- 
er sanctions  concept  because  they 
have  also  provided  these  employers 
with  a  new  supply  of  cheap,  exploit- 
able foreign  workers. 

We  are  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
ethnic  communities  should  put  aside 
their  concerns  about  the  exacerbation 
of  discrimination  which  will  result 
from  employer  sanctions  because, 
after  all.  H.R.  1510  contains  an  amnes- 
ty provision  which  will  give  millions  of 
undocumented  aliens  the  legal  status 
they  so  badly  seek. 

What  we  are  not  told  is  that  this  is 
not  an  amnesty  program  that  allows 
anyone  who  has  been  here  prior  to 
January  1.  1982.  to  automatically 
become  a  legal  resident  alien.  We  are 
not  told  that  the  same  33  exclusions 
which  apply  to  persons  immigrating 
from  overseas  will  be  applied  to  indi- 
viduals seeking  legalization.  In  addi- 
tion, these  individuals  must  be  able  to 
prove  tliey  have  resided  continuously 
in  the  United  States  since  1982.  Based 
on  all  the  requirements,  it  has  been  es- 
timated that,  at  most.  40  percent  of 
the  2  to  4  million  undocumented  aliens 
estimated  to  be  here  by  the  Census 
Bureau  will  actually  be  legalized. 

We  are  also  not  told.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  60  percent  or  more  of  appli- 
cants who  are  found  ineligible  for  le- 
galization could  be  deported,  since  the 
information  they  will  have  given  to 
the  Inmiigration  Service  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  legal  status  will  also  be 
available  to  the  INS  border  patrol. 

Last,  we  are  not  told  that  the  Roybal 
alternative  legislation,  introduced  over 
3  months  ago.  more  v,  sely  reflects 
the  Select  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions and  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  in  the  "Tar- 
nished Golden  Door. "  The  Roybal  al- 
ternative also  does  not  contain  contra- 
dictory provisions  as  H.R.  1510  does. 

It  appears  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues,  that  all  of  the  points 
which  I  have  raised  support  the  need 
to  defeat  this  rule  and  to  take  a  seri- 
ous look  at  a  better  plan— the  Roybal 
alternative.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  seri- 
ous work  before  us.  Let  us  work  on 
and  pass  fair  and  just  inunigration 
reform.  To  do  that,  we  must  defeat 
this  rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Shaw),  a  most  able  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  speakers  that 
have  gone  before  have  I  think  pointed 


out  that  we  do  not  have  a  perfect  bill. 
We  do  not  have  a  perfect  rule.  On  this 
issue,  however.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Solomon  himself  could  have  crafted  a 
perfect  bill  or  a  perfect  rule.  I  think 
what  we  have  is  a  fair  bill,  and  a  very 
fair  rule. 

We  see  a  rule  that  was  put  together 
with  such  meticulous  detail  that  it  is 
far  better  than  any  rule  that  I  have 
seen  or  any  fairer  than  any  rule  that  I 
have  seen  since  I  have  been  here  in 
Congress.  I  dc'  not  believe  that  there 
are  any  new  ideas  on  immigration  that 
have  not  been  discussed  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  that  have  not  been 
discussed  by  the  Rules  Committee  or 
is  in  some  way  not  represented  in  this 
particular  rule 

I  think  we  have  to  be  very  clear  and 
very  fair  with  ijurselves:  A  vote  against 
this  rule  is  a  vote  against  immigration 
reform  for  this  country.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake  atiout  it;  this  rule  is  the 
only  vehicle  tliat  the  98th  Congress  is 
going  to  have  to  come  to  the  floor 
with  an  immigration  bill. 

This  bill  is  fair;  it  is  fair  to  the 
present  generjtion  of  Americans,  and 
more  importantly,  it  is  fair  to  the 
future  generation  of  Americans.  These 
poor,  illegal  aliens  reach  our  shore.  I 
can  assure  you,  with  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  existing  immigration  law  than 
the  average  Member  of  Congress  has. 

Our  laws  are  so  full  of  loopholes  and 
in  such  terrible  need  of  reform,  that 
this  98th  Congress  is  going  to  have 
only  one  chance,  and  one  chance  only, 
to  change  that  law.  That  chance  is 
going  to  be  by  passage  of  this  rule, 
paying  attention  to  debate  and  the 
amendments  coming  before  this  body, 
and  then,  hopefully,  the  passage  of  a 
fair  immigration  law  for  this  country. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Martinez),  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  rule;  something  that  I  do  not  like 
to  do,  oppose  the  rule.  But  I  will  vote 
against  the  rule  offered  for  several 
reasons.  The  fact  that  67  amendments 
are  in  order  leads  me  to  believe  that 
proper  consideration  of  this  serious 
issue  has  not  occurred.  To  say  that 
this  is  less  than  a  perfect  bill  does  the 
Congress  a  disjjervice.  This  issue  is  too 
important  for  us  not  to  have  a  very 
perfect  bill. 

One  of  my  colleagues  from  Florida 
said  that  we  must  tighten  our  borders, 
so  we  pass  employer  sanctions.  An- 
other colleague;  from  Florida  says  that 
there  are  loopholes  in  the  law;  I  say 
there  are  loopholes  in  the  border.  I 
think  that  something  we  have  to  con- 
sider here  when  one  of  our  colleagues 
from  Kansas  says  that  the  masses  are 
for  this  bill.  I  have  got  news  for  you. 


look  around  you,  listen.  The  masses 
are  against  this  bill.  They  are  against 
legalization,  the  only  compassionate 
part  of  this  bill.  There  are  movements 
on  the  other  side  to  eliminate  the  im- 
migration, so  what  are  you  left  with? 
Sanctions,  and  sanctions  are  against 
employers. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 

DER). 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Thomas  Reed,  twice 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  late  19th 
century,  called  reform  "an  indefinable 
something  to  be  done,  in  a  way  nobody 
knows  how,  at  a  time  nobody  knows 
when,  that  will  accomplish  no  one 
knows  what." 

Nothing  more  perfectly  fits  Speaker 
Reed's  recipe  than  the  bill  before  us 
today,  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1983. 

The  bill  has  far-reaching  ramifica- 
tions. It  establishes  an  employer  sanc- 
tion system  that  increases  the  poten- 
tial for  discrimination  against  Hispan- 
ics.  It  grants  amnesty  to  undocument- 
ed workers  and  their  families  who  can 
prove  they  have  been  here  a  certain 
number  of  years.  It  requires  business- 
men to  enforce  immigration  law.  It 
would  result  in  the  establishment  of  a 
national  ID  card.  It  ignores  the  diffi- 
cult economic  and  political  refugee 
question. 

Support  for  the  bill  has  waned  be- 
cause it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  it  is  flawed.  The  major  premise  is 
that  immigration— legal  and  illegal— is 
out  of  control.  This  premise  was 
fueled  by  the  media  coverage  of  the 
Cuban  influx  into  Florida  in  1979  and 
the  plight  of  the  Haitian  boat  people. 
The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees 
(USCR)  recently  released  an  in-depth 
survey  of  public  attitudes  on  immi- 
grants and  refugees.  The  survey, 
funded  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, found  that  most  members  of  the 
public  do  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween refugees  and  other  immigrants. 
Only  18  percent  are  aware  that  a 
smaller  number  of  refugees  has  en- 
tered the  United  States  over  the  last 
decade  than  immigrants  or  undocu- 
mented aliens.  Over  50  percent  believe 
that  Mexico  is  one  of  the  largest 
sources  of  refugees  coming  to  the 
United  States. 

The  facts,  however,  are  that  refu- 
gees have  consistently  been  the  small- 
est percentage  of  the  three  major  cate- 
gories of  persons  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  stay  and  that  Mexico  is  not  a 
source  of  refugees,  but  rather  is  a 
major  source  of  both  documented  and 
undocumented  workers. 
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A  second  major  flaw  of  the  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  bill  is  that  immigration  and 
refugees  are  viewed  as  domestic  prob- 
lems. The  bill  does  not  address  where 
immigrants  come  from,  why  they  flee 
their  countries,  what  they  do  when 
they  arrive  here.  It  did  not  consider 
how  many  jobs  are  saved  and  created 
by  immigration. 

In  the  January  1983  issue  of  the 
Wilson  Quarterly.  Aaron  Segal  said 
that  Congress  could  revise  U.S  immi- 
gration laws,  but  it  could  not  change 
the  underlying  realities,  which  is  that 
a  rapidly  growing  numl)er  of  people 
from  other  countries  are  looking  for 
work.  In  the  United  States,  farmers, 
restauranters.  small  manufacturers 
and  ranchers  are  willing  to  provide 
that  work. 

On  June  25,  1952,  President  Harry 
Truman  vetoed  another  comprehen- 
sive omnibus  immigration  bill.  He  said: 

A  general  revision  and  modernization  of 
these  laws  unquestionably  is  needed  and 
long  overdue,  particularly  with  respect  to 
InuniKration.  But  this  bill  would  not  provide 
us  with  an  immigration  policy  adequate  for 
the  present  world  situation.  Indeed,  the  bill, 
tailing  ail  its  provisions  together,  would  be  a 
step  backward  and  not  a  step  forward. 

Those  words  ring  true  today  in  con- 
sideration of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill. 
Let  us  not  step  backward  by  inviting 
discrimination  against  Hispanics.  re- 
creating the  bracero-like  temporary 
worker  program,  and  burdening  em- 
ployers with  enforcement  procedures 
and  responsibilities. 

The  USCR  study  found  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  inter- 
viewed considered  the  immigration- 
refugee  issue  as  one  of  moderate  to 
low  importance  compared  with  other 
major  national  policy  issues.  Vote 
"no""  on  the  rule  so  we  can  get  onto 
those  other  issues. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Daub). 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  perhaps  one  of  the 
few  meml)ers  in  this  t)ody  who  has  ac- 
tually practiced  immigration  law.  and 
rather  extensively.  I  want  to  say,  for  I 
do  look  forward  to  the  debate  itself 
and  rise  in  support  of  this  rule. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  a  very  out- 
standing job  in  preparing  for  the 
debate  that  we  are  having  here  today 
and  for  what  I  look  forward  to  a.s  a 
very  comprehensive  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject itself. 

I  particularly  want  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  one  thing:  Very 
seldom  in  this  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives do  we  ever  take  up  great  philo- 
sophical questions,  and  I  think  that 
the  immigration  reform  bill  which  will 
be  brought  to  the  floor.  I  hope,  after 
the  passage  of  this  rule,  will  in  fact 
give  us  that  opportunity  to  talk  about 
what   made   this  country   great   and 


what  we  must  do  to  perpetuate  this 
country's  opportunity  for  those  who 
come  legally  and/or  by  other  means, 
to  our  shores. 

Seldom  have  I  been  privileged  to 
have  the  benefit  of  such  a  thorough 
effort  in  preparation  of  floor  consider- 
ation of  the  very  rule  we  have  today. 
Thus,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  my  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation for  their  thorough  delitiera- 
tions  on  this  very  difficult  and  contro- 
versial matter. 

Yes,  to  be  quite  honest,  I  wish  that 
the  employer  sanctions  in  the  bill  were 
even  tougher  thiin  they  are,  because  in 
my  view  that  is  the  only  way  we  are 
going  lo  solve  some  of  the  problems, 
and  that  might  be  a  shock  to  some 
Members. 

On  the  other  hand,  amnesty  has  a 
solution  if  we  do  not  approve  it,  and 
that  is  to  bring  the  registry  date  lo  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  for  it  does  provide  an  alterna- 
tive to  amnesty,  should  it  not  \>e  a  part 
of  the  committee  bill  when  the  amend- 
ment is  debated  here. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  Member  of  this  body 
who  has  been  denied  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  the  sutx-ommittee, 
the  full  committee  or.  for  that  matter, 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

So.  I  believe  that  given  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  H.R.  1510.  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act, 
this  rule,  in  my  opinion,  offers  all  of 
us  our  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
debate  that  we  must  have  on  these 
very  important  i.ssues.  so  important  to 
our  country.  I  thank  the  chairman  and 
the  committee  lor  their  great  effort. 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  :ible  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Sai«  B.  Hall,  Jr.).  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.sc  in  support  of  this 
rule.  That  is  the  only  thing  we  have  to 
face  today:  not  whether  we  are  going 
to  pass  a  bill  some  days  from  now  or 
whether  we  are  not  going  to  pass  a 
bill.  We  have  one  thing  to  do.  and  that 
is  to  pass  a  rule 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  l)ody 
would  take  the  position  that  we  do  not 
have  to  do  something.  If  we  vote 
against  this  r.ile  today,  we  are  in 
effect  saying  we  are  not  going  to  do 
anything.  I  think  that  is  a  bad  position 
to  take 

We  all  know  that  this  is  not  a  per- 
fect bill  we  are  dealing  with.  Moses 
could  nor  have  come  down  from  above 
with  one  that  fveryone  would  have 
agreed  with,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
get  one  here.  But  we  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity— and  I  believe  this  sin- 
cerely—we should  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  what  this  Committee  on 
Rules  has  done 


They  have  come  forth  with  69  ap- 
proved amendments  that  will  be  of- 
fered. How  can  we  be  more  fair  than 
that?  So  I  think  it  behooves  each  one 
of  us  to  vote  for  this  rule  and  let  us 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
main  issue  in  question. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank),  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  proposed  rule  which  would 
allow  full  consideration  of  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Control  Act,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
bill.  This  bill  would  enact  needed 
reform  to  our  country's  immigration 
laws  which  have  not  seen  major 
change  since  the  early  1950's.  Many 
argue  that  consideration  of  such 
major  immigration  reform  should  not 
be  conducted  in  the  politically  charged 
atmosphere  of  an  election  year.  What 
are  our  alternatives?  If  we  put  off  con- 
sideration of  Simpson-Mazzoli  now, 
when  will  we  consider  it?  We  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  necessary  business 
which  Congress  must  conduct  in  the 
coming  months  prior  to  November. 
The  legitimate  concerns  which  have 
caused  such  conflict  and  have  delayed 
consideration  of  immigration  in  the 
past  will  not  magically  disappear  by 
preventing  Simpson-Mazzoli  from 
coming  to  the  floor.  I  believe  that  we 
must  bring  this  bill  up  now  or  we  lose 
the  only  window  of  opportunity  to 
consider  this  bill  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Immigration  reform  encompasses  a 
multitude  of  issues,  but  the  overriding 
problem  which  needs  to  be  addressed 
is  one  of  jobs.  I  am  distressed  by  the 
unemployment  trends  of  the  past  few 
years.  We  have  seen  an  unemployment 
rale  which  went  from  under  6  percent 
in  1979  to  over  10  percent  nationally 
in  1983,  the  largest  unemployment 
rale  since  th-;'  Great  Depression.  While 
unemployment  has  decreased  in  1984, 
the  United  States  is  still  in  serious  eco- 
nomic trouble.  There  are  not  many  en- 
couraging sii?ns  that  we  can  sustain  a 
reduced  unemployment  rale  over  the 
long  term.  In  my  own  district,  the 
southern  tier  of  New  York,  many  of 
the  areas  continue  to  record  higher 
unemployment  rates  of  10  percent  or 
more  during  what  is  purportedly  a  re- 
covery year. 

During  these  difficult  economic 
limes.  I  strongly  feel  that  we  have  to 
develop  a  strategy  to  get  Americans 
working.  Illegal  immigrants  should  not 
be  displacing  American  workers.  A 
1979    Government    study    estimated 
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that  as  many  as  1.2  million  Jobs  held 
by  an  alien  could  be  filled  by  unem- 
ployed Americans.  Economists  may 
argue  that  this  is  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  work  force,  less  than  1 
percent,  but  aggregate  numbers  mask 
the  true  human  cost.  We  cannot  idly 
stand  by  and  squander  our  most  valua- 
ble resource— people.  Thus,  some  con- 
trols are  needed  to  stem  the  influx  of 
illegal  aliens. 

Simpson-Mazzoli  addresses  this 
problem  by  penalizing  employers  who 
knowingly  hire  illegal  aliens.  A  truly 
long-term  solution  must  of  necessity 
address  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems in  other  countries  which  are  the 
underlying  causes  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion. 

In  the  immediate  context  of  this 
debate,  Simpson-Mazzoli  concentrates 
on  reform  which  removes  the  incen- 
tive for  hiring  illegal  immigrants.  If 
existing  law  says  that  such  workers 
cannot  legally  work  in  the  United 
States,  why  should  employers  be  al- 
lowed t»  knowingly  hire  illegal  immi- 
grants with  impimity?  All  this  bill 
would  do  is  require  employers  to 
change  from  a  posture  charitably 
characterized  as  benign  neglect  to  one 
of  assuring  proper  compliance  with  ex- 
isting law. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  feel  that  Amer- 
icans ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  long- 
standirig  principles  we  hold  dear. 
America  has  always  and  should  contin- 
ue to  be  a  guidirig  beacon  to  the  world. 
We  should  not  and  cannot  simply  close 
our  doors  and  deport  all  illegals.  Am- 
nesty is  an  essential  part  of  overall  im- 
migration reform.  Simpson-Mazzoli 
strikes  a  reasonable  compromise  in  the 
issue  of  amnesty  by  recognizing  that 
many  illegal  aliens  have  lived  in  and 
contributed  to  growth  of  our  country 
over  a  period  of  years.  A  massive  de- 
portation effort  is  not  feasible  due  to 
the  legal,  financial,  and  logistical  im- 
possibilities of  such  an  undertaking. 
More  importantly,  himianitarian  con- 
cerns should  simply  preclude  such  a 
draconian  solution. 

Finally.  I  support  this  rule  on  the 
grounds  that  it  allows  full  and  open 
debate  is  allowed  with  adequate  con- 
trols against  the  risk  of  filibuster. 
Sixty-nine  amendments  are  in  order 
with  a  full  week  set  aside  for  debate. 
Certainly  there  will  be  controversies, 
but  an  open  and  frank  discussion  of 
such  an  issue  is  essential  to  our  demo- 
cratic process.  The  time  for  immigra- 
tion reform  is  now,  so  let  us  join  to- 
gether in  laying  the  groundwork  for 
our  consideration  of  Simpson-Mazzoli 
by  passing  the  rule  before  us  today. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
the  rule  is  adopted.  I  think  we  have  a 
confusion  here  in  the  remark  that 
some  of  our  colleagues  have  made. 
They  are  blaming  the  bill  for  what  is. 
in  fact,  the  situation  that  the  bill  is 
trying  to  correct. 


The  resulting  situation  from  the 
kind  of  immigration  practices  we  have 
had  is  an  unpleasant  one.  It  does  in- 
justice to  many  people,  including 
people  of  different  races  and  different 
ethnic  backgrounds. 

The  bill,  in  my  judgment,  as  it  now 
stands  and  as  I  hope  it  can  be  im- 
proved, will  improve  that  situation, 
not  as  much  as  I  would  hope,  but  it 
will  make  a  substantial  improvement. 
But  Members  ought  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  blaming  the  attempted  solu- 
tion for  the  problems  that  exist  and 
that  the  solution  is  aimed  at.  That  is 
where  I  think  some  of  the  confusion 
is. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  package  of 
legalization  and  sanctions  will  greatly 
improve  the  lot  of  those  who  we  are 
talking  about,  the  immigrants,  and  I 
am  surprised  that  it  would  be  consid- 
ered controversial  that  we  would  make 
it  illegal  to  hire  people  who  are  here 
illegally.  That  is  what  sanctions  talk 
about.  We  simply  say  that  it  would  be 
a  crime. 

Members  have  said  two  things  about 
the  sanctions:  No.  1,  that  they  will  not 
work  at  all:  and  No.  2,  that  they  will 
work  so  well  that  they  will  keep  not 
only  illegal  aliens  from  being  hired, 
but  will  keep  legal  people  from  being 
hired.  I  can  understand  both  argu- 
ments being  made,  but  not  by  the 
same  people. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Morrison). 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  thankful  to  final- 
ly have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  im- 
migration policy.  Most  of  the  argu- 
ments I  have  heard  have  been  against 
the  bill.  The  rule  itself  is  very  fair. 

My  Hispanic  constituents  have  asked 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoYBAL)  and  other  members  of 
the  Hispanic  Caucus,  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  present  their  amend- 
ments, and  that  opportunity  is  includ- 
ed in  the  rule. 

I  have  also  asked  that  the  rule  in- 
clude separate  consideration  of  a  vari- 
ety of  amendments  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  That  re- 
quest was  granted. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
rule.  The  Committee  on  Rules  has 
done  a  good  job  with  a  tough  subject. 
Now  the  job  is  ours,  and  let  us  get  on 
with  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  able  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Smith),  also 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  a 
supporter  of  legislation  to  help  regain 


control  over  our  borders,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  rule. 

If  we  are  to  regain  control  over  our 
borders,  we  must  pass  an  immigration 
reform  bill.  Some  of  us,  myself  includ- 
ed, are  not  pleased  with  every  provi- 
sion of  this  bill,  but  that  would  not 
excuse  the  House  refusing  to  consider 
and  pass  a  strong  and  effective  bill. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciau-y  re- 
ported H.R.  1510  on  May  13,  1983.  Op- 
ponents of  the  bill,  therefore,  have 
had  at  least  13  montlis  in  this  Con- 
gress to  prepare  amendments  to  it. 
Considering  that  this  bill  has  been 
before  the  House  for  nearly  4  years,  I 
cannot  accept  arguments  that  there 
has  been  iasufficient  time  to  develop 
or  discuss  alternatives.  There  has  been 
ample  time  for  that. 

Now  is  the  time  to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  immigration  reform.  We  un- 
derstand the  concerns  that  have  been 
expressed  about  certain  portions  of 
the  bill.  I  will  tell  my  colleagues  what 
I  told  the  members  and  witnesses  at 
the  subcommittee:  If  there  are  prob- 
lems with  the  implementation  of  an 
immigration  reform  bill,  I  and  others 
will  be  willing  to  work  for  legislation 
that  will  correct  them  after  we  know 
the  extent  and  the  shape  of  those 
problems. 

Congress  will  not  forget  about  immi- 
gration problems  just  because  H.R. 
1510  is  passed. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
during  debate  on  this  legislation  the 
House  will  deal  with  facts  and  not 
myths.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  rule. 

D  1700 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  (Mrs, 
Boxer). 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  employ- 
ees displeased— painful  discrimination. 
Vote  "No"  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      California      (Mr. 

MiNETA). 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  rule  for 
H.R.  1510  and  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  sending  this 
highly  controversial  immigration  legis- 
lation back  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has 
stimulated  an  enormous  amount  of  in- 
terest. For  years  now  we  have  all 
heard  about  this  critical  issue  from 
ethnic  community  groups,  business  as- 
sociations, religious  communities, 
elected  officials,  and  from  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  This  issue  is  not  new 
to  any  one  of  us;  we  have  all  reviewed 
and  discussed  it  at  length.  Frankly, 
many  do  feel  that  it  is  time  to  bring 
this  issue  to  closure. 
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I  agree  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
move  toward  passing  immigration 
reform  legislation.  However,  we  must 
not  act  in  haste  to  accept  a  policy  that 
does  not  adequately  reflect  the  beliefs, 
judgments,  and  needs  of  the  people  we 
represent.  What  we  have  before  us 
now  is  an  extremely  divisive  piece  of 
legislation.  Obviously,  this  body  has 
devoted  considerable  time  debating  im- 
migration. However,  we  still  do  not 
have  before  us  a  satisfactory  proposal 
for  fair  and  open  immigration  prac- 
tices in  this  country.  We  are  getting 
close,  but  we  are  not  there  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  country  to  fully 
consider  every  alternative  that  will 
lead  us  to  an  effective  and  just  immi- 
gration policy  for  this  Nation.  Such  al- 
ternative proposals  exist.  As  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  H.R.  4909.  a  proposal 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor 
nia  (Mr.  Roybal),  I  know  that  im- 
proved mechanisms  and  reasonable  ap- 
proaches can  be  considered  by  this 
body. 

I  commend  and  support  Mr.  Roy- 
BALS  proposals,  which  offer  reasonable 
and  just  alternatives.  I  urge  other 
Members  of  this  body  to  act  respon- 
sively  and  vote  against  this  rule,  and 
thereby  commit  us  to  a  continued 
search  for  a  fair  and  just  immigration 
policy. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Hance). 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Resolution  519. 
the  rule  on  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  immi- 
gration reform  bill.  H.R.  1510  is  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion facing  the  98th  Congress.  Because 
of  the  complexity  and  far-reaching  im- 
plications of  this  bill,  it  is  imperative 
that  consideration  be  given  by  the 
House  to  all  Members  who  desire  to 
amend  the  bill.  The  only  way  to  do 
this  is  with  an  open  rule. 

Suggested  amendments  for  improv- 
ing the  legislation  which  have  not 
been  made  in  order  under  House  Reso- 
lution 519  have  just  as  much  merit  as 
those  amendments  that  will  be  offered 
under  this  proposed  modified  open 
rule.  We  should  not  arbitrarily  disal- 
low debate  on  potentially  valid  amend- 
ments when  the  security  of  our  bor- 
ders and  the  immigration  policy  of 
this  Nation  are  at  stake. 

The  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  is  woefully 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  immigration 
reform.  The  Hispanic  Caucus  alterna- 
tive offered  by  our  colleague  from 
California,  Ed  Roybal.  is  better, 
though  still  flawed.  Both  need  sub- 
stantial amendment  that  may  not  be 
possible  under  the  proposed  rule. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  defeat  this 
rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Owens). 


Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
representative  of  the  district  which 
has  the  largest  concentration  of 
people  of  Caribbean  descent  in  the 
United  States,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  rule  for  H.R.  1510.  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  people  of  my  district  are  pri- 
marily interested  in  two  provisions  of 
this  bill:  the  legalization  provision  and 
the  employer  sanctions  section.  Legal- 
ization is  highly  desirable  and  we  ap- 
plaud the  position  of  H.R  1510  with 
respect  to  legalization. 

An  amnesty  date  of  January  1982  is 
highly  desirable:  however,  the  Senate 
version  of  this  amnesty  provision  is 
much,  more  restrictive  with  the  cutoff 
date  of  1977.  Since  the  Senate  version 
has  the  advantage  of  the  President's 
support,  the  likelihood  is  that  a  com- 
promise will  greatly  water  down  the 
amnesty  pro\ision.  Herein  lies  the 
problem  with  respect  to  even  the  most 
progressive  components  of  the  bill.  To 
pursue  this  legislation  at  this  time 
dooms  even  the  best  parts  of  the 
effort. 

On  the  other  hand  the  employer 
sanctions,  the  mt  .i  regressive  portion 
of  the  bill,  are  likely  to  be  worsened  in 
the  process  of  negotiation  with  the 
Senate.  This  provision,  at  present, 
lacks  some  of  i  he  necessary  safeguards 
which  have  been  recommended  during 
the  long  course  of  development  for 
this  legislation. 

As  currently  written,  the  employer 
sanctions  will  definitely  exacerbate 
employment  discrimination.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  persons  who  have  accents— 
whether  British  or  Hi.spanic— all 
blacks  and  other  people  of  color  will 
be  placed  at  greater  risk  as  a  result  of 
this  provision  Discrimination  in  em- 
ployment is  s  ill  a  major  problem  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States.  Racist 
employers,  under  this  bill,  will  have 
ample  excuse  o  give  full  vent  to  their 
prejudices.  A  reconsideration  of  this 
provision  with  the  introduction  of 
better  safeguards  is  needed  before  the 
House  goes  forward. 

There  is  no  urgent  need  to  consider 
this  measure  c.t  this  time.  The  United 
States  can  gain  control  of  its  borders 
without  this  piece  of  legislation.  Con- 
trol 01  the  border  is  a  problem  of  more 
personnel  and  resource.s  which  should 
be  committed  for  this  purpose.  The 
bill  is  flawed  because  it  promises  to 
solve  this  problem  but  fails  to  offer  a 
thorough  treatment  of  the  immediate 
problem  of  bolder  control. 

More  time  to  focus  on  the  essential 
problems  related  to  border  control  is 
needed.  Further  consideration  of  em- 
ployer sanctions  is  needed.  A  greater 
guarantee  of  the  eventual  survival  of 
amnesty  is  needed.  For  all  of  these 
reasons,  I  urg-^  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  rule  on  H.R.  1510. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  nothing  is 
more  important  to  the  United  States 
of  America  than  a  national  defense 
policy.  That  goes  without  saying. 

Second  to  it,  it  seems  to  me.  is  to 
have  a  sound  immigration  pjolicy.  Both 
of  these  policies  are  really  the  basic 
reasons  why  we  have  a  National  or 
Federal  Government  in  the  first  place: 
that  is,  to  secure  our  borders  and  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense.  That 
is  why  it  is  so  important  that  we 
embark  on  this  debate,  that  we  adopt 
the  rule  and  that  we  adopt  some  kind 
of  national  policy. 

We  have  spent  weeks  already  deter- 
mining the  extent  and  the  nature  of 
the  defense  of  our  country.  We  owe  no 
less  to  determination  and  to  the 
debate  on  how  best  to  secure  our  bor- 
ders. 

The  American  people,  whether  we 
recognize  it  or  not  or  whether  we  want 
to  recognize  it  or  not,  do  take  into  con- 
sideration what  we  do  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Congress,  especially  with 
the  teeming  problem  of  the  popula- 
tions that  are  flooding  into  our  coun- 
try without  an  immigration  policy  de- 
termining the  full  rights  of  everyone 
concerned. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule  and  even- 
tual adoption  of  a  sound  immigration 
policy  with  or  without  some  of  the 
amendments  that  are  to  be  proposed, 
but  the  American  public  deserve  it  and 
want  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pat- 
terson). 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
reluctantly  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  the  rule  proposed  for 
H.R.  1510,  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act.  Even  though  we  need 
immigration  reform  and  control,  this 
rule  in  effect  is  closed  to  consideration 
of  better  alternatives. 

I  believe  this  bill  offers  a  piecemeal 
approach  to  the  problems  of  immigra- 
tion control  and  enforcement.  Al- 
though many  believe  this  bill  will  cur- 
tail illegal  immigration  and  .save  jobs,  I 
believe  this  bill  will  only  add  confusion 
to  our  lives.  It  does  this  in  three  dis- 
tinct ways: 

First,  it  v.!ll  force  employers  nation- 
wide to  become  the  policing  agents  for 
verifying  the  legality  of  employees: 

Second,  on  the  one  hand  using  the 
strong  arm  of  INS  enforcement  toward 
some  undorumenled  aliens,  and  on  the 
other  legalizing  perhaps  millions  of 
other  undocumented  aliens; 

Third,  reenactment  of  the  Bracero 
nightmare  with  a  greatly  expanded 
temporary  worker  program,  will  allow 
thousands  more  laborers  from  neigh- 
boring countries  to  be  imported  to 
work  in  the  United  States. 
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H.R.  1510  revamps  immigration  law 
in  a  comprehensive  manner,  without 
full  acknowledgment  of  the  current 
status  of  INS  services.  Not  only  are 
delay  and  disarray  common  in  natural- 
ization procedures,  but  enforcement 
efforts  are  scattered  and  disruptive 
when  directed  toward  workplaces. 

Mr.  RoYBALS  bill  (H.R.  4909)  is  a 
fresh  approach  to  this  problem.  His 
bill  institutes  a  plan  for  improving 
naturalization  services  and  requiring 
that  existing  labor  law  be  used  to 
deter  the  employment  of  illegal  aliens. 
It  recognizes  that  adding  another  law 
without  teeth  to  the  books  is  not  the 
answer  to  our  immigration  problems 
now  or  in  the  future. 

We  must  control  our  l)orders.  But, 
we  need  not  do  it  by  instilling  fear  in 
our  communities  or  by  attempting  to 
pass  legislation  which  instructs  the  At- 
torney General  to  simultaneously  im- 
plement programs  with  conflicting  ob- 
jectives. I  believe  legislation  which 
allows  for  a  practical  and  phased-in 
approach  toward  immigration  control 
would  far  better  suit  our  needs  nation- 
ally and  locally.  This  bill  is  not  the 
answer  to  our  immigration  efforts. 

If  this  bill  passes,  we  will  be  required 
to  spend  more  Federal  dollars  on 
repair  work  than  if  we  return  now  to 
the  drafting  table.  The  product  of  our 
efforts  should  be  a  staged  and  reason- 
able legislative  proposal  which  has  a 
much  broader  support  base.  It  should 
not  be  a  bill  bearing  the  tags  of  untold 
numbers  of  interest  groups  each  claim- 
ing support  for  the  bill  based  on  spe- 
cific contingencies. 

Finally,  a  memorandum  from  OMB 
dated  January  13,  1984,  was  either 
purposefully  or  secretly  leaked  to  the 
public  revealing  OMB's  views  about 
immigration  policy.  While  some  Mem- 
bers have  seen  this  memorandum,  I 
would  like  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  statement  for  others 
who  may  not  have  seen  it. 

I  believe  this  memorandum  from 
David  Stockman  depicts  precisely  how 
our  deljate  on  immigration  issues  has 
been  politicized  and  led  astray.  The 
focus  of  his  concern  measures  the  ad- 
verse budgetary  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion, though  his  assumptions  are  not 
necessarily  accurate.  No  one  can  give  a 
precise  count  of  the  number  of  und<x;- 
umented  individuals  living  within  U.S. 
borders,  nor  can  an  accurate  estimate 
be  made  of  those  who  will  be  eligible 
for  legalization. 

My  vote  against  the  rule  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  voices  of  my  constitu- 
ents, who  want  fair  and  effective  im- 
migration control  legislation  without 
discrimination,  hostility,  and  disrup- 
tion in  our  communities.  They  would 
like  immigration  control  which  is  prac- 
tical and  acknowledges  the  concerns  of 
legal  residents  and  long-term  undocu- 
mented individuals.  They  want  a 
sound  Federal  immigration  policy  that 
works. 


Washington.  DC. 
January  13,  1984. 
Memorandum  for:  Cabinet  Council  on  Legal 

Policy. 
Prom:  David  A.  Stockman. 
Subject:  OMB's  concerns  with  the  immigra- 
tion legislation. 
The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  ex- 
press OMB's  budgetary  and  policy  concerns 
with  the  immigration  legislation  and  to  urge 
the  Administration  to  determine  the  budget 
magnitude  and  policy  compromises  it  is  will- 
ing to  support  in  preparation  for  devising  a 
legislative  strategy  to  effect  passage  of  a  bill 
the  Administration  can  accept. 

BUDGET  CONCERN^ 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  have  seri- 
ous budget  implications  for  1984-89:  $13.3 
billion  in  H.R.  1510  and  $10.1  billion  in  S. 
529. 

Despite  repeated  expressions  of  Adminis- 
tration concern,  the  budgetary  impact  of 
the  legislation  h;is  not  been  addressed,  espe- 
cially in  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  ignored  the  Administrations 
request  to  limit  the  block  grant  to  $1.4  bil- 
lion over  four  years.  The  block  grant  re- 
mains uncapped. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  defeated 
amendments  to  control  costs  by  limiting 
Federal  reimbursements  as  well  as  the  popu- 
lation of  legalized  aliens. 

Representative  Lungren.  intended  block 
grant  sponsor  on  the  House  noor,  has  indi- 
cated the  lack  of  support  for  a  block  grant. 
He  is  considering  more  expensive  amend- 
ments. 

Given  the  costs  of  the  current  House  and 
Senate  bills,  the  conference  outcome  (if  it 
splits  the  difference)  is  likely  to  be  an  unac- 
ceptable $11.7  billion  for  1984-89  without 
forceful  intervention  by  the  Administration. 

POLICY  CONCERNS 

Both  bills  create  a  large  new  entitlement 
group  of  legalized  aliens  contrary  to  Admin- 
istration efforts  to  control  entitlement 
spending. 

Reimbursement  authority  in  the  House 
bill  has  no  cost  control.  States  determine 
cosU  and  the  Peceral  Government  pays.  For 
example,  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  the  full  cost  of  educating  legalized 
aliens. 

The  uncapped  block  grant  in  the  Senate 
still  creates  serious  budget  exposure.  States 
will  argue  that  immigration  is  a  Federal 
problem  and  pre;5s  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  all  costs. 

The  House  bill  also  significantly  weakens 
enforcement: 

Verification  of  employment  eligibility  is 
voluntary  until  the  first  violation,  thereby 
giving  employers  an  affirmative  defense 
against  sanctions 

Employers  of  cjisual  labor  (i.e.,  agriculture 
and  construction!  are  not  required  to  check 
worker  ID  for  24  hours.  This  provision 
eliminates  any  feir  of  penally  and  effective- 
ly exempts  day  labor  from  employer  sanc- 
tions. 

There  would  be  no  penalty  assessed  for  an 
employer's  first  violation. 

Employers  of  illegals  would  be  exempted 
from  employer  sf.nctions  for  three  years  by 
participating  in  i  he  transition  worker  pro- 
gram. 

Unless  the  Administration  reasserts  its 
budget  and  policy  concerns  before  the  bill  is 
scheduled  for  Hojse  action,  the  Administra- 
tion will  be  faced  with  a  conference  bill  that 
is  too  expensive  and  contains  significant  en- 
forcement loopholes.  Senator  Simpson's 
offer  to  take  the  post-conference  bill  to  the 


President  for  concurrence  puts  pressure  on 
the  President  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
outcome  of  the  bill.  Given  these  factors,  the 
Administration  needs  to  determine  the 
dollar  magnitude  and  policy  compromises  it 
is  willing  to  accept  and  to  follow  that  deter- 
mination with  an  appropriate  legislative 
strategy. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  in  conclusion  I 
would  like  to  cite  once  again,  as  many 
others  have,  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
very  fair  rule  from  a  committee  that 
has  been  deliberating  on  this  bill  for, 
really,  4  years.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
rule  and  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Beilenson). 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  the  debate  has  centered  thus  far  on 
the  bill.  Let  me  just  say  a  couple 
things  about  the  rule  which  is  before 
us. 

Developing  a  rule  which  will  allow 
the  House  to  fully  and  fairly  consider 
the  immigration  bill  has  been  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  during  the  past 
few  years. 

This  legislation  is  politically  contro- 
versial, with  very  strong  feelings  on 
both  sides,  and  it  is  technically  com- 
plex, with  many  important  issues  to  be 
decided,  and  four  committees  which 
reported  amendments  to  the  bill.  De- 
spite these  difficulties,  the  rule  that 
the  committee  has  reported  will  allow 
the  House  to  work  its  will  in  a  respon- 
sible manner. 

The  69  amendments  made  in  order 
under  the  rule  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  House  to  consider  alter- 
native approaches  to  every  major  issue 
addressed  in  the  bill,  without  the  dis- 
traction of  extraneous  issues  or  dilato- 
ry amendments. 

The  rule  does  not  contain  any  limi- 
tation on  debate  time  because  the 
Rules  Committee  believes  that  it  is 
better  for  debate  to  proceed  under  the 
regular  procedures  of  the  House- 
better  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
decide  the  appropriate  amount  of  time 
for  the  debate  on  a  particular  issue 
rather  than  have  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee decide  in  advance  and  allocate  in 
advance  time  before  consideration  of 
the  bill  itself  has  even  begun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  imagine  how- 
anyone  can  legitimately  oppose  this 
bill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  a  fair 
rule,  or  that  it  is  unjust  or  unduly  re- 
strictive. The  Rules  Committee  has 
provided,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  order- 
ly debate  and  resolution  of  all  the 
major  issues  raised  by  this  legislation. 
We  have  bent  over  backwards  to  be 
fair,  and  if  the  rule  is  to  be  faulted  at 
all,  it  should  be  criticized  for  not  being 
restrictive  enough.  But  the  immigra- 
tion bill  involves  major,  complex,  diffi- 
cult and  emotional  issues,  and  it  de- 
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serves  the  kind  of  rule  and  the  amount 
of  debate  that  we  propose  to  give  it 
under  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  clear  that 
a  vote  against  the  rule  is  simply  a  vote 
against  considering  the  immigration 
bill.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues,  what- 
ever their  feelings  about  the  bill,  will 
not  vote  here  today  to  evade  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  House  to  consider 
this  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
rule. 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  of  the  rule  for 
H.R.  1510.  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act.  The  restrictive  rule 
proposed  for  governing  floor  debate  on 
H.R.  1510  makes  it  highly  unlikely 
that  a  fair  or  effective  bill  will  emerge 
from  the  House  floor. 

This  is  the  most  important  immigra- 
tion legislation  to  come  before  the 
House  in  20  years.  It  is  unacceptable 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on  the 
bill  when  we  have  not  yet  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plete rule  nor  the  list  of  printed 
amendments. 

It  is  not  the  need  for  immigration 
reform  that  I  am  disputing,  rather  at 
issue  is  how  this  country  will  control 
immigration.  Given  the  complexity  of 
this  issue,  it  is  vital  that  each  Member 
be  afforded  ample  time  to  fully 
present,  debate  and  resolve  the  issues 
presented  by  the  current  legislation. 
This  rule  simply  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate time  to  do  so. 

This  rule  is  unjust.  It  was  developed 
through  a  closed  process  designed  to 
limit  the  number  of  amendments  of- 
fered. Furthermore,  the  process  for 
preparing  for  amendments  has  been 
restrictive  and  the  time  constraints 
imposed  will  inevitably  lead  to  hasty 
decisions  resulting  in  bad  public 
policy.  The  mere  existence  of  68 
amendments  to  the  bill  suggests  the 
need  for  further  debate.  The  fact  that 
there  exists  a  credible  alternative  bill 
demands  further  debate. 

While  I  strongly  support  rational  im- 
migration reform.  I  believe  that  a 
careful  and  selective  revision  of  the 
Nation's  immigration  laws  is  an  impor- 
tant congressional  priority.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  this  rule  in  order 
that  we  may  provide  more  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  issues  and  all  of 
the  alternatives  in  an  effort  to  build  a 
national  consensus  for  fair  and  effec- 
tive immigration  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  opposition  to 
the  rule  on  H.R.  1510.  I  realize  the 
critical  importance  of  the  issue  of  im- 
migration reform,  and  this  is  not  a  de- 
cision that  I  have  reached  easily.  But 
it  is  because  of  the  importance  and 
far-reaching  Implications  of  compre- 
hensive immigration  reform  that  we 
must  not  impulsively  support  a  seri- 
ously  flawed   bill,   when   alternatives 


have  not  been  given  adequate  consid- 
eration. Mr.  RoYBAL  has  introduced 
such  an  alternative.  It  takes  a  differ- 
ent approach  from  that  of  Simpson- 
Mazzoli.  It  may  or  may  not  be  worthy 
of  passage  by  this  body,  but  it  is  at 
least  worthy  of  serious  investigation 
and  consideration  on  the  committee 
level,  where  most  of  our  difficult  prob- 
lems are  addressed  and  compromises 
reached.  Yet  no  hearings  have  been 
held  on  this  bill,  and  its  provisions, 
some  of  which  we  will  vote  on  as 
amendments  to  H.R.  1510,  are  unfa- 
miliar to  most  of  us. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  un- 
derstand the  depth  of  concern  in  the 
Hispanic  community  and  among  other 
ethnic  and  linguistic  minorities  in  this 
country  over  the  possible  discrimina- 
tion that  may  result  from  the  passage 
of  this  legislation.  It  is  a  controversial 
issue  and  potentially  a  highly  divisive 
one.  We  cannot  fairly  deal  with  the 
issue  of  immigration  reform  by  exclud- 
ing the  concerns  of  an  entire  segment 
of  society.  At  the  very  least,  we  owe 
their  alternative  proposal  a  fair  hear- 
ing.* 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  oppose  the  rule  on  the  Maz- 
zoli  bill,  H.R.  1510.  We  all  acknowl- 
edge the  need  for  immigration  reform; 
that  is  not  the  issue  before  us.  The  im- 
migration legislation  to  he  considered 
is  extremely  complex:  It  includes  cru- 
cial provisions  of  amnesty.  It  addresses 
the  problem  of  unlawful  employment 
of  undocumented  workers,  but  does  so 
in  a  way  which  may  jeopardize  em- 
ployment for  all  Americans  of  Hispan- 
ic origin. 

There  are  serious  problems  with 
bringing  the  bill  up  at  this  time.  First, 
it  is  being  brought  up  prior  to  any 
hearings  on  an  alternative  that  de- 
serves full  consideration.  H.R.  4909,  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Roybal,  is 
a  comprehensive  substitute  to  the 
Mazzoli  legislation,  superior  in  many 
ways  to  the  Mazzoli  bill.  No  hearings 
have  been  held  on  it.  Under  the  pro- 
posed rule.  Mr.  Roybal's  alternative 
can  only  be  considered  piecemeal  in  22 
separate  amendments,  a  very  inad- 
equate way  to  treat  this  comprehesive 
alternative. 

Second,  we  are  told  that  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  the  McCollum 
amendment  striking  the  amnesty  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  will  pass,  thus  gut- 
ting the  heart  of  the  bill.  H.R.  1510 
should  not  be  brought  up  until  pas- 
sage of  this  key  provision  can  be  as- 
sumed. 

Defeating  the  rule  on  H.R.  1510  is  a 
vote  in  favor  of  providing  the  very  best 
solution  to  our  very  difficult  immigra- 
tion problem,  a  solution  based  on  full 
consideration  of  viable  and  well-found- 
ed options.  I  strongly  support  a  legisla- 
tive remedy  to  our  immigration  prob- 
lems, but  I  can  only  support  a  remedy 
that  has  been  considered  against  le- 


gitimate alternatives,  and  that  Is  not 
the  case  with  this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  rule.* 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  rule  granted  H.R. 
1510.  I  base  my  opposition  on  reasons 
of  procedure  and  timing. 

The  process  by  which  the  rule  was 
developed  was  unjust  and  restrictive. 
The  Rules  Committee,  without  any  ad- 
vance notice,  limited  amendments  to 
be  offered  on  the  floor  only  to  Mem- 
bers who  had  testified  in  hearings 
before  the  committee.  Members  were 
not  aware,  until  after  the  rule  was 
issued,  of  the  severe  constraints  placed 
on  the  consideration  of  amendments. 

It  is  rather  apparent  that  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  every  possible  action 
to  limit  debate  and  amendment  of  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  bill.  The  complete 
text  of  the  rule  and  the  amendments 
were  not  available  until  just  a  few 
hours  ago.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  Mem- 
bers to  digest  so  much  information  in 
such  a  small  amount  of  time,  let  alone 
to  gain  the  understanding  necessary  to 
make  wise  decisions  resulting  in  good 
public  policy. 

These  tactics  might  not  be  so  alarm- 
ing if  we  were  considering  a  routine 
bill  on  a  straightforward  issue  of  small 
importance  to  the  Nation.  Clearly  this 
is  not  the  case.  We  are  dealing  with 
legislation  of  great  controversy  which 
will  have  an  enormous  impact  on  our 
future  and  on  our  self-image  as  a 
nation. 

The  rule  is  also  heavily  flawed  in  its 
timing.  Proponents  of  H.R.  1510,  with 
a  growing  air  of  urgency,  argue  that 
now  is  the  time  to  pass  an  immigration 
reform  bill.  I  could  not  disagree  more. 
Now  is  the  time  to  debate  the  balanced 
and  reasonable  alternative  to  Simp- 
son-Mazzoli bill:  the  Roybal/Hispanic 
caucus  measure.  Their  bill,  which 
enjoys  the  support  of  such  diverse 
groups  as  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  NEA,  ACLU,  and  American  Jewish 
Committee,  was  not  even  afforded  so 
much  as  a  hearing. 

Many  Members,  including  myself, 
view  the  Roybal  bill  as  the  best  possi- 
ble compromise  which  would  effective- 
ly work  to  solve  the  problem  of  undoc- 
umented workers  without  sanctioning 
discrimination  against  Hispanic  or 
other  "foreign  looking"  citizens. 

The  timing  of  H.R.  1510  is  also  inap- 
propriate in  light  of  recent  evidence 
gathered  since  the  outdated  Select 
Commission  report.  The  Census  Bu- 
reau's most  recent  study  found  the 
number  of  undocumented  workers  to 
be  far  fewer  than  the  Commission 
thought.  While  current  propaganda 
cites  anywhere  from  3  to  12  million 
undocumented  workers,  the  census 
study  determined  that  there  were  ac- 
tually only  2  to  4  million.  Consequent- 
ly, we  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  this 
new  evidence  which  contradicts  many 
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commonly  held  yet  statistically  unsup-  is  now  time  to  move  ahead.  Those  who  sions  of  Simpson-Mazzoli  with  Depart- 

ported  assumptions.  do  not  support  this  rule  simply  do  not  ment  of  Labor  enforcement  of  existing 

A  final  argument  against  debate  of  support  immigration  reform— for  what  fair  labor  laws.  It  would  maintain  the 
immigration  reform  at  this  time  is  the  ever  reasons.  jurisdiction  and  oversight  of  Federal 
rather  ugly  anti-immigrant  mood  With  regard  to  the  legislation  itself,  district  courts  in  asylum  cases,  and 
which  has  taken  hold  in  the  United  I  too  have  problems  with  various  pro-  provide  for  a  fair  and  workable  pro- 
States.  In  cities  across  the  Nation,  His-  visions  presented.  I  do  not  support  am-  gram  of  legalization.  H.R.  4909,  incor- 
panics  have  been  illegally  harassed  in  nesty,  especially  with  the  dates  includ-  porates  H.R.  4853— Cuban-Haitian  Ad- 
the  name  of  immigration  status  ed  in  the  House  version.  Amnesty  sets  justment  Act  of  1984— which  treats 
checks.  If  this  level  of  discrimination  a  very  bad  precedent.  It  rewards  those  cuban  and  Haitian  refugees  equally 
is  taking  place  even  before  Simpson-  who  came  to  this  country— a  country  f^j.  purposes  of  granting  permanent 
Mazzoli  is  considered,  imagine  what  we  of  laws  and  justice— contrary  to  the  residence  status.  This  bill  was  intro- 
can  expect  if  the  biU  is  actually  provisions  of  those  laws.  And  it  does  so  duced  by  my  colleague,  Representa- 
passed.  I  seriously  doubt  that  such  at  the  expense  of  those  who  have  ^j^gg  peter  W.  Rodino.  chairman  of 
fervor  against  undocumented  workers  waited  years  for  legal  permission  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
would  be  stirred  if  they  were  fleeing  immigrate.  I  have  some  problems  with  Additionally,  the  Roybal  alternative 
dictatorships  and  failing  economies  in  the  employer  sanctions  provisions  and  ^^^^^^^^  attention  on  our  foreign  poli- 
Westem  Europe  rather  than  in  Latin  the  overall  numbere  on  legal  caps  for  ^^  ^^^  .^^._ 
America,  the  Caribbean,  and  South-  fe^^'-^^.^f^^f ^"f '.^"t  >"  t»ie  lo"^^^^^^  gration  patterns.  Such  an  examination 
east  As  a.  the   advantages   to   any    imrnigration  ?  crucial  if  we  are  to  be  serious  and  ef- 

in    conclusion.    I    believe    that    we  ^^^o™  f^?"^--*'-'-  '^'  ^^'-^'^^-  Lt?ve ?i  gaTniS  conS^oroTe'u? b^^^ 

would  be  "»ak^8  a  ?erious  mistake  tf  ^ffL*°  JJ^f^^'^^^i^ials  estimate  that  ders.  We  cannot  gain  control  over  our 

we  debated  H.R.  1510  at  this  time  and  Immigration  officials  estimate  tnat  .       .        .,  ^.        !,,     .          ,       nponip 

under  the  current  rule.  We  all  agree  for  every  100.000  people  they  appre-  borders  if  the  only   hope  for  people 

S?at  iZig^atTon  reform  is  a  pn^ty  hend  at  the  border  a  month,  between  *^°^^,,  "f,^7"^^S,  \^°^^.f  SS 

issue  for  America.  But  we  also  must  200.000    and     400.000     get     through,  with  us  is  to  migrate  to  the  United 

agree  that  for  immigration  reform  to  Think  about  it:  this  is  almost  one  addi-  States  of  America, 

be  successful  it  must  be  compassion-  tional  congressional  district  1  month  Finally,  the  Roybal  alternative  does 

ate   just  and  effective.  The  procedure  added  to  our  Nation's  population.  How  not  contain  any  provisions  for  an  un- 

and  the  timing  of  this  rule  preclude  a  long  can  our  economic  and  social  sys-  necessary    expansion    of    the    guest 

full   debate   which   would   encompass  terns  last  under  this  pressure?   It  is  worker  program.  I  am  concerned  that 

the  Roybal  alternative,  the  latest  evi-  time   for   action.   Simpson-Mazzoli    is  H.R.   1510  and  the  pending  Panetta 

dence  on  undocumented  workers,  the  the  only  realistic  vehicle  for  reform.  I  amendment,  would  bring  to  our  coun- 

possibility   of   offering   more   amend-  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  adop-  try  a  labor  force  that  is  docile,  captive, 

ments   and  an  impartial,  clearheaded  tion  of  the  rule.*  and  unable  to  be  organized  or  protect- 

atmosphere  for  discussion.  I  urge  my  •  Mr.   FAUNTROY.    Mr.   Speaker,    I  ed  under  fair  labor  standard  laws, 

colleagues  to  vote  down  this  rule.*  rise  in  opposition  to  the  rule  on  H.R.  I  wish  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 

*  Mr.    DREIER    of    California.    Mr.  1510,    the    Immigration    Reform   and  my  concern  that  the  debate  on  this 

Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  Control  Act.  I  object  to  consideration  matter   be   free   of  scapegoating  and 

rule  for  H.R.  1510.  the  Simpson-Maz-  of  this  legislative  proposal  prior  to  full  acrimony    that    somehow    links    the 

zoli  immigration  reform  bill.  consideration   by   the   Committee   on  crisis  confronting  our  economy  with 

The  United  States  desperately  needs  the  Judiciary  of  H.R.  4909.  the  con-  the   phenomena   of  immigration   and 

an  immigration  policy  based  on  the  re-  structive     alternative     proposal     au-  refugee  policy.  I  am  quite  aware  that 

alities  of  today.  For  the  better  part  of  thored  by  our  distinguished  colleague,  there  are  some  pressures  on  the  labor 

the  last  decade  our  only  policy  has  Congre.ssman  Edward  R.  Roybal.  market  resulting  from  the  presence  of 

been  one  of  neglect.  In  that  time  we  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1510  is  before  us  undocumented    entrants.    I    am    also 

have  completely  lost  control  over  our  today  not  on  its  merits,  but  because  of  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  these 

borders— one   of   the   basic   qualifica-  what  many  in  this  body  see  as  an  im-  entrants  are  easily  exploited  and  vic- 

tions  for  any  independent  nation.  This  perative  to  dc  something,  anything,  on  timized.  Needless  to  say,  however,  our 

is  an  issue  of  great  importance  to  my  the  difficult  questions  of  immigration  economic  crisis  will  not  be  solved  in  a 

part  of  the  country  and  yet  there  are  and    refugee    policy.    H.R.    1510,    as  significant  way  by  the  resolution  of 

still   those   who   fail   to   realize   this,  brought  before  this  body,  will  not  give  ^^^  issues  before  this  body.  This  is  not 

After  6  months  of  political  gamesman-  us  control  over  our  borders,  although  ^  j^j^g  j^jjj  q^j.  economic  problems  are 

ship  by  the  House  leadership  we  are  fi-  it  may  enhance  the  Reagan  adminis-  profound,  involving  issues  basic  to  the 

nally  being  allowed  an  opportunity  to  tration's  rhetoric  and  imagery  as  it  re-  competitiveness      of     our     economic 

debate  this  issue.  lates  to  this  issue.  Provisions  in  H.R.  gyg^g^^   ^nd  the  solution  to  the  prob- 

Now  the  opponents  are  hiding  1510  are  offensive  to  key  constituen-  ^^^  ^j'  unemployment  requires  fiscal 
behind  the  rule.  They  argue  that  this  cies  of  our  country  and  of  the  Demo-  ^^^  monetary  policies  that  affect  the 
is  one  of  the  most  imporUnt  issues  cratic  Party.  ,  .  .  .^  labor  market  and  work  to  revitalize 
facing  this  country,  that  it  deserves  We  have  another  option  and  it  is  the  ^^^  industrial  base 
close  scrutiny  and  extensive  debate.  Roybal  alternative.  We  should  post-  Recognizing  immigration  reform  as  a 
This  is  true.  But  I  would  remind  these  pone  consideration  of  H.R.  1510  until  ^^  .^^^  ^^^^  National  Black 
same  people  that  an  open  rule  killed  the  merits  of  H.R.  4909  can  be  as-  Leadership  Roundtable  and  the  Black 
all  chances  for  reform  legislation  in  sessed  in  the  normal  processes.  This  p.  ,:.=  _  for  1984  representing  more 
the  97th  Congress;  2  years  later  we  alternative  of  which  I  am  a  cosponor,  national  black  organizations, 
still  have  made  no  progress.  The  would  protect  civil  liberties,  while  in-  peoples  platform  that: 
Senate  has  passed  this  bill  twice.  The  creasing  the  enforcement  and  service  ^^f  .° '"'"  ,;„„  "^^^i-.o..,  ^^tters  of 
Immigration  Subcommittee  and  the  capability  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat-  J.^^ '"'"^^/^Cefuc  pohcy  the  Sr^^^ 
full  House  Judiciary  Committee  have  uralization  Service  (INS).  It  wou  d  re^  S  and  -"^f^^^^  '^^'^^^^^^^^^^^  '"^^'^^  f^^" 
held  hearings.  The  rule  provides  for  quire  human  relations  training  of  INS  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  consistent  with  an  enlight- 
debate  on  69  amendments  designed  to  personnel,  and  authorize  additional  ^^^^j  foreign  policy,  and  with  basic  civil 
iron  out  some  of  the  rough  spots.  I  sin-  material  resources  to  increase  the  eff i-  rights  standards  and  equal  protection  under 
cerely  doubt  that  a  few  more  hours  of  ciency  of  INS.  This  alternative  reflects  the  law  for  all  groups,  particularly  those 
debate  on  the  floor  will  change  any-  a  commitment  to  civil  rights  by  substi-  acutely  affected,  such  as  Hispanic  and  Car- 
one's  mind  on  any  aspect  of  this  biU.  It  tuting   the   employer   sanction   provi-  ibbean  nationals. 
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The  position  of  black  leadership  is  in 
agreement  with  others  such  as  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  and  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  have  called 
for  hearings  on  the  Roybal  alterna- 
tive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
rule  and  delay  consideration  until  we 
can  have  full  consideration  of  H.R. 
4909.  the  Roybal  construction  alterna- 
tive.* 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  &PELAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  291,  nays 
HI.  not  voting  31.  as  follows: 


IRoll  No  226) 

YEAS- 291 

Alcxandrr 

Danii'l 

Hamilton 

Andrf  «.s  '  NC  > 

Dannemeyrr 

HammtTschmidi 

Andrrws  iTXi 

Dardtn 

Han.sin  il'T' 

Annunzio 

Da.schlf 

Harkin 

Anlhony 

Daub 

Harrison 

Appleiiati' 

Daii.s 

Hartnett 

Archer 

Derrick 

Hatchir 

Badham 

DeWini- 

Hcfmr 

Barnes 

Dirk.s 

H.tt.l 

Barllrit 

Din^ell 

Hirli'l 

Balt^man 

DonnclK 

Hiler 

Bales 

E)ort!an 

Hilhs 

Bedell 

Dreirr 

Holt 

Beileivson 

Duncan 

Hopkins 

Bennett 

Durbin 

Howard 

B«'reuler 

Dyson 

Hoyer 

BiaKKi 

Early 

Huckaby 

BilirakLs 

Eckart 

Hutfhes 

Bhlry 

EdKar 

Hunter 

Boehlert 

Edward-sALi 

Hullo 

Bonus 

Edwards  1  OK « 

Hyd. 

Boland 

Emerson 

Ireland 

Bonior 

Ennlish 

Jrf(ord.s 

Bonder 

Erdrnch 

Jenkm.s 

Borski 

Erlenborn 

John.son 

Boucher 

E\an.s  <IA' 

Jones  ■  OK' 

Breaux 

Fa-scell 

Ka.sich 

Brut 

Feiuhan 

Ka.stennneiir 

Broofntield 

Fiedler 

Kindnes-s 

Brown  <  CO  i 

Fi.sh 

Kleczka 

BroyhiU 

Flippo 

Kostmayer 

Burton  (IN) 

Ford  1  MI' 

Kramer 

Byron 

Ford  1 TN  • 

LaFalce 

Campbell 

Fowlir 

LaKomarsmcj 

Carper 

Frank 

Latta 

Chandler 

Franklin 

Lehman  i  FL' 

Chappell 

Frenzel 

Lent 

Chappie 

Fuqua 

Le\in 

Cheney 

Gekas 

LeMtas 

Clarke 

Gibbon-s 

Lewis  cCAi 

Clmger 

Oilman 

LewLS  <FLi 

Coau 

Ginurich 

Lipin.ski 

Coleman  (MOi 

Glickman 

Liungston 

Conable 

Gore 

Lloyd 

Conte 

Gradison 

Long  1 LA> 

Cooper 

Green 

Long  (MDi 

Corcoran 

Gregg 

Lott 

CouKhlin 

Gunderson 

Lowery  < CA i 

Courier 

Hall  1  OH  > 

l.uken 

Coyne 

Hall.  Sam 

Lundine 

Lung  re  n 

Mack 

MacKa\ 

Madigan 

Marlinee 

Marnii'  i 

Martin  ■  IL 

Martin  'NY  ' 

Mai  roll  lis 

Mazzol. 

McCandltss 

McClosk.y 

McCollum 

McCurl\ 

MiDadi- 

McEwcn 

MrOraih 

MfHufli 

M(  Ki  'M.-in 

MrKinniy 

McNul'v 

Mica 

Michel 

Milhr    OH' 

MnakU'V 

Miili'ian 

MiiUohan 

Mont>!i>mer\ 

Moore 

Moorhiad 

Morris'in  '  WA  ' 

Murphi 

Murthi 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichol. 

NieLsoii 

Nowak 

O  Bnrn 

Olin 

Packard 

Parris 

Pea.se 

Penny 

Pepper 


Ackerman 

Addabbu 

Albost» 

Anderson 

Aspin 

AuC'oin 

Berman 

Boner 

B0.SC0 

Boxir 

Brooks 

Brvan- 

Burton  'CA' 

CiH-lhi> 

Coleman  'TX' 

Collins 

Conyers 

Crane  Daniil 

Crane   Philip 

Crockett 

df  la  Clar/a 

[).lliiris 

Dixon 

Dowdi 

Dow  nes 

Dyma  l\ 

Edwards  'CA ' 

E\ans ' IL' 

Fa/ 10 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Mono 

Foglie:ta 

Frost 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 


Akaka 

Barnard 

Bethune 

Beyill 

Brown  'CA' 

Carney 

Carr 


Perkin.s 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Purse;  1 

Qiiillen 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Rivula 

Hid>:e 

Rinaldo 

Riller 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

HiMinir 

Rokiirs 

Rose 

Rosiinkowski 

Ruth 

Roiikema 

Rowland 

RiKtd 

Saw \er 

.Schaefer 

Scheiier 

Schneider 

Scluil/.e 

Scluimer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski  . 

Siljander' 

Si.sisky 

Slaitiry 

Smith  I  VL< 

.Smith  'lA' 

Smith  iNE' 

Smith  'NJi 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

NAYS- 111 

Oephardi 

Cion/alez 

Gramm 

Gray 

Ciiiarini 

Hall  'IN) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hance 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Highlower 

Horton 

Jacobs 

Jones  ( NC ' 

Jones  I  TN  1 

Kaptur 

Ka/.rn 

Ki  nnelK 

Kildee 

K()>:ovsek 

Lantos 

L«alh 

Lehman    CAi 

U'land 

Lenne 

Loeffler 

Lowry  iWAi 

Lilian 

Markry 

Martinez 

Matsui 

McCain 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CAi 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 


Snowe 

Snyder 

Solar/, 

Solomon 

Spi'iice 

Spralt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

St  iidd.s 

Sundqiiist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taiike 

Taii/.in 

Taylor 

Thoma.s  iG.A' 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

I'dall 

Vali-ni  ine 

Vander  Jagi 

Vandergrifl 

Vento 

Volkmir 

ViicanoMCh 

Walgreii 

Walker 

Wat  kins 

Weber 

Wheal 

Whilley 

Whittaker 

Whilien 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wi.s.' 

Wolf 

Wortlev 

Wright 

Wyd.ii 

Wylie 

Young  '  AKi 

Young iFLi 

Young  'MO' 

Z.schau 


Morrison  iCTi 

Mra/ek 

Oakar 

Obiy 

Ort  17. 

Ot  linger 

Owens 

Panel  I  a 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Paul 

Rangel 

Reid 

Richard.son 

Roybal 

RU.S.SO 

Sabo 

Savage 

Srhro«'der 

Shelby 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Sloke.s 

St  rat  ton 

Stump 

Torre.s 

Towns 

Waxman 

Weayer 

Weiss 

Williams  (MT I 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Yates 

Yatron 


Oberstar 
Oxley 
Pashayan 
Pritchard 
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Clay 

Craig 

D  Amours 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Foley 

Goodling 


Hansen  iIDi 

Hubbard 

Kemp 

Kolter 

Leach 

Martin  iNCi 

Moody 


Rahall 

Sen.senbrenner 
Simon 
Thomas  iCAi 

D  1720 


Whitehurst 
Williams  (OH) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  DwYtR  of  New  Jersey  for.  with  Mr. 
Akaka  against. 

Mr.  Goodling  for.  with  Mr.  Simon 
against. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Pashayan  anainst. 

Messrs.  GEJDENSON  and  STARK 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Messrs.  LATTA.  MARRIOTT  and 
SCHEUER  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to 'yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
pending  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  519  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  1510. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1510)  to  revise  and  reform  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Natcher 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour;  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lungren)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour;  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour;  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Morrison)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour;  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes;  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 


utes; the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waxman)  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Madxgam)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1510. 

This  bill  represents  a  legislative  ini- 
tiative which  I  have  urged  for  over  a 
decade.  It  is  legislation  which  estab- 
lishes needed  reforms  in  our  immigra- 
tion law  and  represents  a  major  step 
forward  in  creating  a  meaningful  and 
enforceable  immigration  policy.  H.R. 
1510  is  very  similar  to  the  version  we 
brought  to  the  House  last  Congress. 
The  floor  debate  at  that  time  was 
indeed  emotional,  but  I  believe  ex- 
tremely productive  and  informative  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  partici- 
pated in  it  and  the  American  people 
who  watched  it. 

H.R.  1510  is  by  no  means  a  perfect 
bill,  but  it  is  a  product  of  lengthy  de- 
liberations fashioned  to  balance  com- 
peting interests  to  achieve  certain  ob- 
jectives. The  dual  objectives  of  this 
legislation  are  to  gain  control  of  our 
borders  and  to  legitimize  the  status  of 
those  aliens  who  have  lived  in  the 
shadows  of  our  society  for  far  too 
long. 

It  contains  two  essential  elements  of 
immigration  reform— sanctions  against 
employers  of  undocumented  aliens  and 
the  legalization  of  those  aliens  who 
are  in  this  country  and  continue  1^ 
contribute  to  our  social  and  economic 
well-being. 

H.R.  1510  makes  no  changes  in  the 
preference  system  as  contained  in  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
in  essence,  does  not  disturb  one  of  our 
basic  immigration  principles,  family 
reunification. 

Since  the  last  time  we  considered 
this  legislation,  we  have  witnessed  the 
largest  number  of  apprehensions  on 
the  Southwest  border  in  our  history. 
Over  1  million  persons  were  appre- 
hended attempting  to  cross  into  our 
country  illegally.  While  there  are  no 
statistics  to  bear  this  out,  it  is  readily 
accepted  that  several  million  others 
succeeded  in  gaining  illegal  entry  to 
this  country.  When  we  consider  the 
economic  conditions  and  political  tur- 
moil in  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
us,  the  problem  of  illegal  crossing  will 
continue  to  mount  unless  action  is 
taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concept  of  em- 
ployer sanctions  has  received  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  past  four 
administrations.  Sanctions  were  also 
endorsed  in  1981  by  14  members  of  the 
16-member  blue-ribbon  bipartisan 
Presidential  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy. 

In  1972,  as  then  chairman  of  the  Im- 
migration Subcommittee.  I  stood  in 


this  well  and  Implored  the  Congress  to 
adopt  legislation  which  would  respond 
to  the  serious  problems  of  undocu- 
mented aliens. 

My  subcommittee  had  just  complet- 
ed a  series  of  hearing  on  this  question 
throughout  the  country.  We  came 
away  with  the  clear  realization  that 
the  status  quo  was  unacceptable. 
There  was  widespread  victimization  of 
a  vulnerable  subclass  of  worker  who 
were  being  exploited.  Their  presence 
in  large  numbers  had  a  direct  effect  on 
depressing  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions and  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  domestic  labor  displacement.  The 
job  magnet  In  the  United  States  was 
giving  rise  to  the  widespread  and  des- 
picable trafficking  In  human  cargo. 
This  was  carried  out  by  sophisticated 
smuggling  organizations  engaged  in  re- 
cruiting and  delivering  undocumented 
aliens  to  employers  throughout  the 
United  States  for  exhorbltant  fees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  1972,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  were  some  1  to  2  mil- 
lion undocumented  aliens  in  the 
United  States.  Our  failure  to  act  at 
the  time  has  caused  this  population  to 
increase  to  a  conservatively  estimated 
illegal  population  of  some  3  to  6  mil- 
lion. It  is  conceivable  that  there  are 
many  more. 

The  formula  we  proposed  at  that 
time  for  Instituting  sanctions  against 
employers  who  willingly  hire  undocu- 
mented aliens  is  still  valid  today. 

The  House  overwhelmingly'  ap- 
proved sanctions  bills  which  I  au- 
thored In  the  92d  and  93d  Congresses. 
Unfortunately,  the  other  body's  fail- 
ure to  act  on  these  measures  has 
caused  a  loss  of  over  10  years  In  our  ef- 
forts to  keep  this  problem  under  con- 
trol. Let  us  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  by  not  acting. 

My  view  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  that  a  reasonable  application  of 
sanctions  is  the  only  practical  and 
humane  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  continued  flow  of  undocumented 
aliens  across  our  borders.  We  cannot 
seal  the  border  nor  would  It  be  consist- 
ent with  our  tradition  to  ferret  out 
massive  numbers  of  undocumented 
aliens  In  the  Interior  of  our  country 
and  deport  them. 

Sanctions  are  predicated  upon  the 
theory  that  employers  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties will  screen  all  prospective  employ- 
ees as  to  their  status  and  hire  only 
those  who  provide  the  required  docu- 
mentation. Because  I  believe  most 
American  employers  to  be  law-abiding, 
sanctions,  to  a  great  extent,  will  be 
self-effectuating.  On  the  other  hand, 
unscrupulous  employers  who  disregard 
the  law  and  exploit  the  undocumented 
alien  because  of  his  vulnerability,  will 
justifiably  be  sanctioned. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that 
sanctions  by  their  very  nature  are  dis- 
criminatory. Others  maintain  that  the 
verification  process  in  the  bill  will  in- 


evitably lead  to  a  national  identifica- 
tion card.  Both  of  these  contentions 
are  patently  Incorrect.  Painstaking  ef- 
forts have  been  taken  in  every  phase 
of  the  legislative  process  of  H.R.  1510 
to  respond  to  these  concerns.  A  uni- 
form verification  process  has  been  de- 
vised for  all  employers  and  a  national 
Identity  card  is  specifically  prohibited. 
Those  who  worry  about  the  poten- 
tial of  discrimination  due  to  employer 
sanctions  should  also  worry  about  the 
fear  and  discrimination  that  now  con- 
front the  undocumented.  They  are 
now  being  preyed  upon  by  unscrupu- 
lous employers,  exploited  by  smug- 
glers, and  other  criminals  and  most 
are  denied  legal  recourse  to  combat 
their  victimization. 

Failure  to  enact  this  legislation  will 
not  only  condemn  this  shadow  popula- 
tion to  a  continued  life  filled  with  in- 
dignity and  constant  fear  of  detection, 
but  will  aslo  send  a  clear  message  to 
unscrupulous  employers  and  smug- 
glers that  business  as  usual  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  It  will  also  provide 
incentive  and  encouragement  to  the 
thousands  of  prospective  undocument- 
ed aliens  to  run  the  risk  of  crossing 
our  borders.  Without  internal  controls 
on  the  job  market,  we  can  expect  an 
increase  in  attempts  at  illegal  entries 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
undocumented  alien  population  simi- 
lar to  our  experience  over  the  past  12 
years. 

In  order  to  regain  control  of  our  im- 
migration functions,  it  is  necessary  to 
couple  the  employer  sanction  meas- 
ures with  a  reasonable  legalization 
program.  We  must  legitimize  those 
members  of  this  shadow  population 
who  have  been  in  this  country  for 
some  time  and  who  have  substantially 
contributed  to  our  economic  well- 
being. 

In  proposing  a  legalizatiorr.  program, 
we  are  trying  to  be  realistic.  The 
people  are  here.  Many  have  developed 
substantial  equities  while  working  and 
living  in  this  country.  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  anyone  would  support  a  mas- 
sive roundup  and  deportation  of  these 
people  or  be  prepared  to  pay  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  it  would  take 
to  finance  such  an  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  many  of  my 
colleagues  believe  that  the  legalization 
provision  in  H.R.  1510  establishing 
January  1.  1982.  as  a  cutoff  date  is  far 
too  generous,  that  we  are  rewarding 
lawbreakers. 

If  we  are  to  put  our  immigration 
house  in  order,  we  must  adopt  meas- 
ures which  will  clean  the  slate,  identi- 
fy immediately  in  one  step  those  per- 
sons who  qualify  to  stay  here. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  aliens 
living  here  in  limbo  without  a  precise 
definition  of  status  or  in  a  temporary 
status  waiting  for  some  decision  in  the 
future  as  to  whether  they  will  be  ac- 
corded permanent  status.  Experience 
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in  countries  which  have  embarked  on 
legalization  programs  indicate  that 
there  must  be  clear  inducement  for  an 
alien  to  come  forward. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  is 
important  that  a  legalization  program 
must  be  a  one-shot  effort. 

The  carefully  formulated  and  gener- 
ous legalization  formula  contained  in 
the  bill,  along  with  employer  sanctions 
and  an  intensified  twrder  enforcement 
effort  aimed  at  effectively  stemming 
the  flow  of  illegal  crossings,  are  mech 
anisms  which  will  respond  to  both  the 
external  and  internal  pressures  of  ille- 
gal immigration. 

Just  a  word  on  legal  immigration.  I 
t)elieve  that  until  we  can  carefully 
assess  the  impact  of  a  legalization  pro- 
gram on  the  entire  immigration  pic- 
ture, no  changes  in  the  current  prefer- 
ence system  should  be  undertaken. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  went  along 
with  my  view  that  the  current  system 
placing  top  priority  on  family  reunifi- 
cation should  be  retained  at  the 
present  time.  This  position  is  support- 
ed by  the  administration,  the  volun- 
tary agencies,  and  most  religious  and 
ethnic  groups  familiar  with  immigra- 
tion matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity in  this  session  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress to  enact  landmark  legislation 
which  will  allow  us  to  regain  control  of 
our  immigration  processes,  thereby  re- 
solving one  of  the  most  pressing  and 
difficult  problems  facing  our  country 
today.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  people 
strongly  support  immigration  reform. 
It  is  long  overdue. 

To  all  my  colleagues  here  I  say.  the 
status  quo  is  not  good  enough.  We 
must,  before  it  is  too  late,  take  positive 
action  to  resolve  a  problem  which  be- 
comes worse  with  each  passing  day. 
We  must  not  leave  this  Chaml)er  with- 
out having  hammered  out  a  reasona- 
ble solution— perhaps  not  a  perfect  so- 
lution—but a  reasonable  and  humane 
solution— to  our  immigration  problem. 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  achieve 
this  objective. 

D  1740 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
(or  yielding. 

First  of  all,  let  me  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  many  years  that  he  has 
spent  in  quest  of  an  immigration  bill.  I 
recall  back  in  September  of  1972. 
which  was  the  first  time  that  the 
Rodlno  bill  had  come  to  the  floor.  At 
that  time  I  opposed  it  on  the  basis  of 
the  employers'  sanctions,  and  we  had 
it  up  and  down.  All  of  the  arguments 
then  are  just  as  valid  today,  valid  or 
invalid  as  the  case  may  t)e.  But  I  do 
conunend  the  gentleman  for  his  untir- 


ing work.  Even  though  I  do  not  agree 
with  some  of  the  product  of  that  work, 
I  do  commend  him  for  being  as  tena- 
cious as  he  has  been.  He  is  sincere  in 
what  he  is  doing,  believing  that  this  is 
the  type  of  reform  that  this  country 
needs  at  this  time. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman,  under 
this  bill  that  is  before  us  now.  what 
type  of  documentation  will  it  take  an 
employee,  a  prospective  employee,  to 
show  an  employer? 

Mr.  RODINO.  A  license,  a  residence 
card. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  by  saying 
this:  Elssentially  speaking,  our  bill 
which  is  before  you  now.  H.R.  1510. 
uses  what  we  would  commonly  refer  to 
as  identifiers  which  we  have  on  our 
person  or  which  are  easily  available. 
For  example,  under  the  bill  if  you 
show  a  U.S.  passport,  that  is  proof  suf- 
ficient. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  do  not  carry  a  U.S. 
passport. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  second  thing  is 
that  you  have  either  a  combination  of 
these:  A  social  security  card  and  your 
birth  certificate,  plus  a  drivers  license, 
or  some  of  the  States  have  special  ID 
cards  that  States  issue. 

So  you  have  a  combination.  If  you 
have,  for  example,  a  birth  certificate 
and  a  State  ID  card  or  a  social  security 
card  and  a  driver's  license,  those  are 
enough. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  more  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Anyone  can  get  a  social 
security  card,  as  both  of  you  gentle- 
men well  know.  We  have  had  testimo- 
ny that  people  have  Ijeen  found  with 
several  of  them.  Those  social  security 
numbers  do  not  mean  anything  be- 
cause they  are  not  even  registered 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  people. 
You  cannot  follow  anyone  through  a 
social  security  number. 

So  if  I  have  a  bogus  social  security 
card,  that  will  be  sufficient  to  let  the 
employer,  prospective  employer,  off 
the  hook,  under  the  provisions  of  your 
bill? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Yes. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  So  what  have  you 
achieved  then? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  employer  will 
have  a  valid  defense  in  that  he  had 
presented  to  him  an  identification 
card  such  as  a  social  security  card, 
bogus  as  it  might  t>e,  which  he  did  not 
have  to  look  beyond. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  And  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Chairman,  do  you 
really  believe  that  this  bill,  any  of  its 


provisions,  is  going  to  secure  the 
border,  preventing  illegal  aliens  from 
entering,  or  aliens  coming  in  illegally? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  believe  that  that 
effort  must  be  made  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  employers  do  undertake  some 
means  of  trying  to  identify  whether  a 
person  is  authorized  to  work. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Well,  I  will  have  some 
time  a  little  later  to  expound  further 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  just  for  1  minute  or  1  second,  to 
answer  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  further? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  There  is  a  special 
provision  which  makes  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  forge  documents  or  to  use 
forged  documents  to  derive  l)enefits 
under  this  bill.  So  that  if  the  gentle- 
man is  correct,  and  there  is  obviously  a 
cottage  industry  of  making  false  docu- 
ments, if  those  are  used  to  derive  ben- 
efits under  this  bill,  there  is  a  separate 
penalty  specifically  in  the  bill  for  that. 
So  we  would  dissuade  people  I  think 
from  falsifying  documents  to  obtain  a 
job. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  remind  the  gen- 
tleman  

Mr.  RODINO.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time,  in  order  to  go  beyond  what  the 
gentleman  has  stated.  But  nonethe- 
less, there  will  be  no  charge  against 
the  employer  who  may  have  seen  such 
a  card. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
under  the  present  law  provisions  that 
if  a  person  comes  in  illegally  he  is  sub- 
ject to  go  to  the  penitentiary.  This  has 
not  kept  people  from  coming  in  illegal- 
ly. 

I  have  sat  in  session  after  session  of 
Federal  court  along  the  border,  down 
in  my  district,  year  after  year,  I  prac- 
ticed law  for  many  years,  representing 
these  people,  and  I  have  seen  them 
month  in  and  month  out  come  up  and 
say,  "Yes,  I  knew  that  I  was  subject  to 
go  to  the  penitentiary,  but  I  needed 
work,  and  I  am  here." 

Why  do  you  think  employee  sanc- 
tions are  going  to  keep  people  from 
coming  over? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  will  reclaim  my  time 
and  merely  respond  to  say  that  we  are 
dealing  here  with  the  employer  who  is 
taking  advantage  of  a  situation,  he  is 
the  unscrupulous  employer  who.  in  my 
judgment,  over  the  years  has  exploited 
all  of  these  individuals  whom  you  and 
I  want  to  protect.  Unless  there  is  some 
effort  made  to  insure  that  that  em- 
ployer does  not  just  utilize  his  ability 
to  hire  undocumented  aliens  with  im- 
punity then  we  are  not  going  to  do 
anything. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  the  main  purpose  of  the  bill 
was  to  keep  people  from  coming  into 
this  country  illegally.  Now  you  are 
telling  me  that  the  purpose  is  to  have 
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sanctions  s«alnst  an  employer.  Now, 
that  is  what  the  gentleman  has  Just 
said  the  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is. 

Mr.  RODINO.  There  is  a  disincen- 
tive, which  is  provided  for  as  a  result 
of  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  em- 
ployer to  hire  these  people  and  virtu- 
ally just  get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish),  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  a  10-year  vet- 
eran of  the  subconunittee. 

Mr.  FIBH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  a  nmnber  of  my 
colleagues  in  speaking  in  support  of 
H.R.  1510.  the  "Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  of  1983."  We  meet  at 
a  time  of  crisis  in  the  enforcement  of 
our  immigration  laws.  The  public  per- 
ception that  immigration  is  out  of  con- 
trol is  a  correct  perception.  Pressures 
on  our  borders  from  countries  in  the 
Carribean  Basin  experiencing  rapid 
population  growth  and  poverty  will 
only  intensify. 

Many  thoughtful  people  have  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  if  we  do  not  act 
now  to  bring  order  to  our  immigration 
procedures,  tension  and  resentment 
will  grow.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
cently observed:  "To  tolerate  a  contin- 
ued illegal  tide  sorely  tries  American 
patience  with  all  foreign  migrants." 
(April  27,  1984.  p.  A26).  A  repressive 
reaction  would  not  distinguish  lawful 
immigrants  and  refugees  from  illegal 
inunigrants.  At  stake  Is  nothing  less 
than  our  policy  of  reimiting  families 
and  our  humanitarian  tradition  of  wel- 
coming those  suffering  persecution. 

When  I  participated  in  floor  debate 
in  the  last  Congress  on  an  earlier  ver- 
sion of  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act,  years  of  work  already  had 
been  devoted  to  fashioning  a  major 
immigration  bill.  Today,  that  record  of 
thoughtful  effort  is  even  longer  and 
more  complete.  The  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy,  during  1979  and  1980,  held 
twelve  regional  hearings  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  conducted 
24  indepth  consultations,  and  author- 
ized extensive  social  science  and  legal 
research. 

The  two  fundamental  elements  that 
we  bring  before  you  again  today 
passed  the  Commission  by  overwhelm- 
ing votes:  Employer  sanctions  by  14  to 
2  and  legalization  by  16  to  0.  Early  in 
1981.  when  the  Commission  submitted 
its  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  a  Cabinet-level  task  force— 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  administra- 
tion—began carefully  scrutinizing  the 
Select  Commission's  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

In  July  1981.  the  President  an- 
nounced his  commitment  to  immigra- 
tion reform.  That  same  month,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 


testified  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
subcommittees  chaired  by  Senator 
Simpson  and  Chairman  Mazzoli.  By 
the  fall  of  1981,  the  administration 
forwarded  the  Omnibus  Immigration 
Control  Act  to  the  Hill. 

The  House  and  Senate  Immigration 
Subcommittees,  during  the  last  two 
Congresses,  listened  to  hundreds  of 
witnesses  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  passed  bills  in  the 
last  Congress  and  in  this  Congress  by 
decisive  margins.  The  administration 
has  pursued  immigration  reform  vigor- 
ously from  the  days  of  the  task  force 
to  the  present  moment  and  has  en- 
dorsed the  Senate  version,  S.  529.  In 
the  House  and  in  the  coimtry.  there  is 
strong  sentiment  supporting  final  pas- 
sage. 

H.R.  1510  is  the  work  product  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  committee 
of  lawyers  with  experts  in  immigration 
law.  It  is  the  result  of  months  of  nego- 
tiations with  affected  interests:  agri- 
culture, business,  labor  groups  and 
civil  libertarians.  Accommodations 
have  been  generous.  Yet  the  structure 
of  employer  sanctions  and  legalization 
recommended  by  the  Select  Commis- 
sion has  survived. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  very  few 
amendments  are  offered  by  Judiciary 
Committee  members.  Chairman 
RoDiNO  has  one.  I  have  one,  subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Mazzoli  has  none. 

The  attacks  on  this  bill  come  from 
special  interests— not  from  those  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  of 
immigration. 

Last  year.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  seminar  on  undocu- 
mented aliens  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  Migra- 
tion, an  international  organization 
with  many  participating  countries. 
ICM  Director  James  L.  Carlin  pointed 
out  that  "[ilrregular  migration  (a 
term  for  illegal  migration)  tends  to  in- 
spire negative  attitudes  toward  normal 
migration."  W.R.  Bohning  of  the 
International  Labour  Office,  in  an 
expert  paper,  said  that  a  "major 
reason  for  irregularity  can  be  porous 
or  incompatible  laws  and  regulations.  ' 
He  described  the  legal  situation  in  the 
United  States  as  "self-contradictory," 
noting  that  "it  is  not  illegal  to  employ 
foreigners  who  are  in  an  irregular  situ- 
ation." The  presentations  underscored 
for  me  that  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  appropriately  makes 
employer  sanctions  the  centerpiece  of 
immigration  law  enforcement. 

At  the  end  of  the  seminar,  the  many 
participating  countries  debated  and 
adopted  a  series  of  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  These  statements 
remarkably  reflected  a  unanimous 
view.  A  single  country,  under  the 
ground  rules  for  the  seminar,  could 
block  the  adoption  of  any  conclusion 
or  recommendation. 

With  this  background,  the  work 
product  of  this  international  meeting 


assumes  particular  significance.  Some 
of  the  results  of  the  discussions— in- 
cluded in  a  series  of  statements— are 
particularly  relevant  as  we  debate  the 
efficacy  of  employer  sanctions.  The 
statement    on    "Specific    Motivations 
and    Underlying   Causes    of    Undocu- 
mented Migration"   includes  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation:  "Every  effort- 
should  be  made  by  countries  of  origin 
and  receiving  countries  to  eliminate  il- 
legal trafficking  of  labour  force.  Gov- 
ernments should  also  exert  a  greater 
control  over  employers  to  prevent  ille- 
gal hiring  and  its  negative  effects." 
The  statement  on  "Undocumented  Mi- 
grants and  the  Regularization  of  Their 
Status"  concludes  that    '[a]  program 
of  regularization  (another  term  for  le- 
galization) will  not  by  itself  prevent 
the  development  of  further  irregular 
situations.  Governments  should  there- 
fore take  additional  measures  at  the 
same  time,  which  may  include  the  in- 
stitution or  enforcement  of  immigra- 
tion and  labour  laws  restricting  the 
entry  and  prohibiting  employment  of 
undocumented  migrants."  The  essen- 
tial point  is  that  H.R.  1510's  prohibi- 
tion on  the  knowing  employment  of 
undocumented    workers    reflects    an 
international  consensus. 

H.R.  1510  attempts  to  discourage  the 
annual  flow  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  undocumented  aliens  by  removing 
the  major  inducement  to  illegal  migra- 
tion—the magnet  that  draws  people  to 
our  country— the  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment. The  concept  of  employer 
sanctions  has  received  the  support  of 
Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations, favorable  votes  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  two  occasions  in 
the  1970's.  and  the  endorsement  of  the 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy.  Alternatives  have 
been  considered  and  found  wanting. 
Employer  sanctions  is  the  best 
option— in  the  judgment  of  many 
people  who  have  focused  on  the  prob- 
lem of  illegal  immigration. 

Although  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
leadership  of  some  Hispanic  organiza- 
tions objects  to  employer  sanctions, 
the  Hispanic  community  favors  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  A  Tar- 
rance-Hart  poll  shows  that  "[bly  a 
margin  of  60%  to  33%,  Hispanics  sup- 
ported adopting  legal  sanctions 
against  employers  who  hire  illegal  im- 
migrants"; the  support  among  Hispan- 
ic citizens  is  66  percent.  The  Gallup 
poll  shows  even  stronger  support  for 
employer  sanctions  among  Hispanics. 
"Seventy-five  percent  of  respondents 
of  Hispanic  descent,"  according  to  a 
November  15,  1983,  New  York  Times 
article,  "expressed  approval  of  the  re- 
strictions on  hiring  illegal  aliens 
•  •  '."  The  Labor  Council  for  Latin 
American  Advancement,  in  an  October 
17,  1983,  letter  to  the  Speaker,  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  "the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Hispanics  in  this 
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country  want  Inunigration  legislation 
and  would  support  strong  legislation.  " 

In  the  days  ahead  my  colleagues  and 
I  will  respond  to  concerns  about  dis- 
crimination—the principal  objection 
raised  to  employer  sanctions.  We  are 
very  conscious  of  opportunities  to  dis- 
criminate—and we  have  addressed  the 
issue  directly  in  this  legislation. 

The  bill  has  been  designed  to  protect 
ethnic  minorities  against  invidious  dis- 
crimination. We  have  directed  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  monitor 
the  enforcement  of  employer  sanc- 
tions and  directed  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  to  establish 
a  task  force  to  review  and  investigate 
complaints  of  discrimination.  The 
President  must  consult  with  Congress 
every  6  months  concerning  the  imple- 
mentation of  employer  sanctions— in- 
cluding possible  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. The  very  extensive  monitor- 
ing and  reporting  mechanisms  are  an 
expression  of  the  importance  we 
attach  to  guarding  against  discrimina- 
tion. 

Another  major  focus  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  reform  of  the  immigration  ad- 
judication process.  Today,  exclusion, 
deportation,  and  asylum  adjudications 
are  beset  with  crippling  delays.  H.R. 
1510  upgrades  the  administrative  adju- 
dicatory structure— by  providing  it 
greater  independence  and  stature— 
and  thus  minimizes  the  need  for  pro- 
tracted judicial  involvement.  We  have 
preserved  the  critical  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  in  adjudication  the  im- 
portant liberty-related  matters  that 
arise  in  some  immigration  cases  but 
have  eliminated  needless  layering  of 
review. 

This  legislation,  finally,  recognizes 
that  substantial  numbers  of  illegal 
aliens  are  here  to  stay  and  responds 
humanely  to  their  plight.  At  the  same 
time  that  we  act  with  firmness  to 
deter  future  illegal  entry,  we  must  dis- 
play compassion  in  our  treatment  of 
those  aliens  who  have  become  a  part 
of  our  society.  A  failure  to  provide  a 
substantial  legalization  ignores  the  eq- 
uities of  persons  who  have  lived  in  the 
United  States  for  a  number  of  years.  A 
legalization  that  is  excessively  gener- 
ous, on  the  other  hand,  may  serve  as 
too  strong  a  magnet  to  further  illegal 
flows.  The  legalization  narrowly 
adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee— 
with  a  January  1,  1982,  cutoff  for  eligi- 
bility for  permanent  resident  status- 
falls  into  this  latter  category.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Lungren's  amendment  for  a 
two-tiered  legalization  with  1977  and 
1980  cutoff  dates  and  special  provi- 
sions for  Cubans  and  Haitians  repre- 
sents an  appropriate  compromise  be- 
tween widely  divergent  views  on  legal- 
ization. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  preserves  the 
major  features  of  the  bill  reported  in 


the  last  Congress.  Employer  sanctions 
remain  the  mechanism  for  turning  off 
the  magnet  that  brings  illegal  aliens  to 
this  country.  The  immigration  adjudi- 
catory provisions  upgrade  and  stream- 
line the  system.  Legalization  is  re- 
tained as  a  mechanism  for  addressing 
the  problem  of  a  large  underclass  of 
undocumented  aliens.  In  many  cases, 
we  crafted  improvements  in  the  bill. 
In  other  cases,  however,  we  unfortu- 
nately weakened  this  legislation. 
Strengthening  amendments,  there- 
fore, are  needed. 

The  administration  supports  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  that  will  conform 
certain  provisions  of  H.R.  1510  to  the 
Senate  version.  S.  529.  One  would  re- 
store a  more  limited  two-tiered  legal- 
ization Another  would  delete  authori- 
zation for  100  percent  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  State  and  local  public 
assistance  to  newly  legalized  aliens 
and  authorize,  in  its  place,  a  block 
grant  to  cover  State  and  local  costs.  A 
third  would  delete  a  provision  making 
verification  of  employment  eligibility 
voluntary  until  an  employer  has  been 
found  to  have  an  illegal  alien  in  his 
employ.  Retention  of  that  provision 
would  weaken  employer  sanctions. 
Other  administration-supported 

amendments  (a)  delete  new  warrant 
requirements  for  open  field  enforce- 
ment activities,  and  (b)  revise  the  ad- 
judication and  asylum  provisions  along 
the  lines  of  the  Senate  bill. 

During  floor  consideration  of  H.R. 
1510,  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
delete  section  114.  That  provision, 
added  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
markup  this  year,  requires  an  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  of- 
ficer, who  does  not  have  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  property,  to  have  a 
"properly  executed  warrant"  in  order 
to  enter  onto  a  farm  or  other  outdoor 
operation— more  than  25  miles  from 
the  border— to  conduct  questioning  or 
engage  in  related  activities  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  immigration  laws. 
The  committee  action  ignores  Su- 
preme Court  precedents  dealing  with 
open  areas  and  unreasonably  imposes 
restrictions  on  INS  that  are  not  im- 
posed on  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

The  warrant  requirement  will  result 
in  the  creation  of  havens,  or  areas  of 
sanctuary,  for  illegal  alien  workers. 
The  realization  that  reaching  one  of 
these  areas  means  an  alien  is  likely  to 
be  able  to  remain  will  be  a  tremendous 
magnet  drawing  illegal  alien  workers 
to  this  country.  The  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act,  however,  is 
designed  to  remove  magnets  amd  con- 
trol the  influx  of  illegal  aliens.  To  ac- 
complish that  purpose,  the  provision 
on  warrants  must  be  deleted.  Our  col- 
leagues. Bill  Hughes.  Barney  Frank. 
and  Henry  Hyde,  have  joined  with  me 
in  a  letter  to  all  Members  supporting 
the  amendment  to  remove  section  114. 


Many  Members  of  the  House  have 
amendments  to  this  legislation.  My 
hope  is  that  we  will  discuss  these 
amendments  thoughtfully  but  expedi- 
tiously. Floor  consideration  must  be 
thorough,  but  not  repetitious.  In  the 
end.  the  House  of  Representatives 
must  be  permitted  to  express  its  will 
on  this  essential  legislation. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of 
my  Judiciary  Committee  colleagues  to 
bring  about  immigration  reform.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  deserves  credit  for  bringing  up 
this  bill  in  our  committee  at  an  early 
date  in  this  Congress.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  Refu- 
gees, and  International  Law,  has 
shown  enormous  resilience  and  skill  in 
conducting  our  subcommittee  hearings 
and  markup  again  this  Congress.  The 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, has  worked  tirelessly  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  over  a  year 
ago.  The  American  people  now  are 
looking  to  us  to  help  bring  this  major 
law  reform  effort  to  fruition. 

D  1800 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  for  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
doing  a  very  careful  and  scholarly  job 
on  this  bill.  I  think  we  can  agree  with 
a  number  of  things,  that  this  is  a 
major  American  problem  and  that  we 
must  do  the  very  best  we  can  to  re- 
solve it. 

I  think  that  we  all  agree  that,  with 
some  exceptions,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain provisions  in  the  House  bill  that 
are  very  good.  The  legalization  provi- 
sion certainly  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, even  though  it.  too,  has  some 
problems.  In  the  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  we  added 
some  due  process  provisions  that  I 
think  are  entirely  appropriate  and  cer- 
tainly the  House  bill  is  a  lot  better 
than  the  Senate  bill. 

I  think  we  would  agree  that  coun- 
tries, nations,  must  control  their  bor- 
ders. Of  course  we  agree  on  that,  and 
we  all  agree  that  our  borders  are  out 
of  control.  But  when  we  reached  that 
agreement,  the  problem  gets  pretty 
sticky.  How  does  a  great  nation  like 
the  United  States  control  its  borders? 

As  I  said  earlier  in  the  debate  on  the 
rule,  and  as  I  have  said  for  more  than 
10  years  in  this  body,  it  has  been  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  those  writing 
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a  new  Immigration  bill  to  come  up 
only  with  one  solution— only  one  solu- 
tion—employer sanctions.  The  story  of 
employer  sanctions  is  to  discourage 
aliens  from  coming  illegally  into  the 
United  States  by  holding  the  employer 
responsible. 

People  must  wonder  why  some  of  us 
are  so  opposed  to  this  kind  of  a  solu- 
tion. I  have  been  opposed  to  it  ever 
since  I  came  here  more  than  two  dec- 
ades ago.  This  first  came  out,  I  believe, 
in  1972.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  believe  the  polls  that  say  that 
80  percent  or  75  percent  of  Hispanic 
people  are  in  favor  of  employer  sanc- 
tions. I  think  the  pollsters  must  be  the 
same  ones  who  said  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Mondale  was  going  to  beat  Hart 
in  California  last  week.  People  of 
color,  people  who  speak  differently, 
who  look  a  little  bit  different  than  the 
rest  of  us  are  unanimously  opposed  to 
this  bill  because  it  turns  them  into 
second-class  citizens.  It  turns  them 
into  people  who  are  going  to  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  employment. 

I  thir*  Members  should  remember 
that,  I  believe,  26  of  the  28  California 
Democrats  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, perhaps  more  than  26,  perhaps 
all  28—1  do  not  know;  we  have  not 
polled  the  delegation  that  closely— 
would  agree  with  me  that  this  bill 
should  be  defeated  as  long  as  the  em- 
ployer sanctions  provision  is  in  there. 

The  next  question  is:  Will  employer 
sanctions  work?  Where  is  the  evi- 
dence? There  has  not  been  one  bit  of 
evidence  that  the  employer  sanctions 
would  work.  Point  out  one  of  the  20 
countries  that  have  had  employer 
sanctions,  and  has  it  work?  No.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  says  "no." 
Eleven  States,  including  our  State  of 
California,  and  they  do  not  work  in 
California.  I  believe  they  have  had  one 
case  where  the  employer  sanctions  law 
in  California  has  been  enforced,  and  it 
was  a  10-cent  case  that  did  not  amount 
to  anything. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes,  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  might  be 
good  for  us  to  point  out  that  the 
reason  it  has  not  worked  in  California 
is  because  the  courts  have  said  that 
we,  as  a  State,  do  not  have  the  right  to 
interject  ourselves  into  something 
which  it  in  the  Federal  domain. 

The  gentleman  has  asked  a  question, 
and  I  hope  it  is  not  rhetorical,  to  name 
one  country,  as  least,  where  employer 
sanctions  have  worked.  I  just  received 
a  copy  of  a  cable  that  came  back  from 
our  consulate  in  Hong  Kong  where,  in 
fact,  it  is  working  very,  very  welL 
People  are  actually  asking  if  they  can 
be  repatriated  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  because  employer  sanc- 


tions are  now  working  so  well  in  Hong 
Kong  that  jobs  are  denied  to  those 
people  who  are  there  illegally.  That  is 
a  country  that  is  terribly  impacted  by 
population  both  legal  and  illegal. 

So  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  seeing  it 
beginning  to  work.  In  France  and  in 
Germany  in  the  last  year,  they  have 
just  increased  their  enforcement  and 
their  penalty  mechanism  because,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  having  reviewed 
the  GAO  report,  the  conclusion  is  that 
employer  sanctions  do  not  work  in 
those  countries  where  they  do  not  en- 
force them,  which  ought  not  to  be  a 
surprising  conclusion  in  any  country. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  ap- 
preciate the  observation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  think  it  would 
be  appropriate,  then,  to  a.sk  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  for  another 
report,  because  the  general  conclusion 
of  the  GAO  is  that  they  do  not  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  C  ilifornia  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  May  I 
have  an  additional  2  minutes?  I  am 
just  about  finished. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  wish  I  could.  I 
apologize  to  the  gentleman.  We  really 
have  no  time  left. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  since  I  took  some  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
additional  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lungren) 
does  not  think  that  we  should  live  our 
lives  like  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  or 
Singapore.  They  are  pretty  authoritar- 
ian societies.  We  are  quite  a  bit  freer 
than  Hong  Kong. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make  is, 
have  we  really  examined  the  other  so- 
lutions, or  do  we  just  have  a  mind  set 
on  employer  sanctions?  What  about 
our  friends  who  live  in  Mexico,  our 
sister  republic  on  the  south?  I  believe 
that  somewhere  between  50  and  80 
percent  of  the  undocumented  workers 
come  from  Mexico. 

In  1981,  the  subcommittee  members, 
I  believe  Mr.  Mazzoli,  went  to  Mexico 
and  they  issued  a  report.  What  did  the 
report  say:  That  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Oliveras,  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  to  work  together. 

And  the  Under  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Relations,  Mr.  Diaz,  of  Mexico, 
agreed  with  that  statement. 

Then,  on  the  report  that  was  written 
back  in  1981,  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  it  said: 

It  is  the  subcommittee's  judgment  that  at 
the  time  of  this  visit.  Mexican  officials  for 
the  most  part  believe  that  the  present  U.S. 
immigration  policies  are  in  their  country's 
best  interest. 


Perhaps  we  should  work  much  more 
closely  with  Mexico.  Again,  the  heart 
of  this  bill  is  the  employment  sanc- 
tions. I  believe,  and  I  am  joined  by 
many,  many  people,  especially  in  the 
West  and  Southwest,  that  it  is  a 
flawed  concept  and  it  will  create  a 
house  built  on  a  foundation  of  sand. 

The  issue  should  not  be  addressed  at 
this  time,  when  the  entire  thrust  of 
the  bill  is  employer  sanctions.  Next 
year  we  can  look  at  it  again,  and  from 
the  new  approach,  and  I  really  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  new  approach  that 
would  have  to  do  with  dealing  with 
our  southern  neighbors,  dealing  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Roybal  bill  with 
regard  to  more  border  agents. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  indeed  a 
happy  day  for  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  this  bill  for  so  long, 
not  because  we  can  suggest  how  this 
bill  is  going  to  eventually  end  up  at 
the  end  of  this  week,  or  whatever  time 
we  end  it,  but  because,  in  fact,  this  is 
the  first  real  opportunity  we  have  had 
to  present  this  issue  in  a  meaningful 
way  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

As  many  Members  may  recall.  2 
years  ago  we  were  given  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  much  like  this,  but  it  was 
at  10  o'clock  at  night  until  1  a.m.  in 
the  morning  during  a  lameduck  ses- 
sion, during  which  time  we  had  really 
no  opportunity  to  persuade  our  col- 
leagues that  we  ought  to  take  this  up 
for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  so  that 
we  might,  in  fact,  finalize  our  judg- 
ment. 

This  time  I  would  like  to  join  the 
other  Members  in  congratulating  the 
Committee  on  Rules  on  doing  a  super- 
lative job.  I  would,  of  course,  have 
wished  that  they  had  done  it  much 
earlier.  I  wish  we  were  here  1  year  ago 
this  time,  rather  than  now,  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  in  my  6  years  here  in  the 
House  I  have  never  seen  the  commit- 
tee go  to  the  extent  of  putting  out  a 
product  as  they  do  here  which  I  think 
will  be  an  excellent  aid  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers as  we  debate  this  complex  bill 
through  the  days,  hopefully  not  the 
weeks,  through  the  days  before  we 
reach  a  final  conclusion. 

It  gives  every  Member  an  opportuni- 
ty, if  he  or  she  wishes,  to  not  only 
know  what  the  rule  is  that  we  are 
dealing  with  here,  but  gives  them  the 
text  of  the  bill,  the  text  of  every 
amendment,  and  the  order  in  which 
the  amendments  will  be  presented.  It 
also  gives  them  a  guide  by  which  they 
can  go  back  and  look  at  the  particular 
amendments  both  in  terms  of  subject 
matter  and  the  author.  That,  I  think, 
will  be  very  helpful  as  we  deal  with 
this  issue  over  the  next  several  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  to  this  body  6 
years  ago  dedicated  in  some  ways  to 
spending  a  sufficient  period  of  time  on 
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the  Question  of  immigration,  not  that 
it  was  a  burning  issue  with  me  in  my 
law  school  days  or  growing  up  in 
southern  California.  Yet  it  was  one  I 
was  concerned  about.  It  was  one  that  I 
was  generally  aware  of  because  south- 
em  California,  along  with  areas  of 
Texas  and  other  parts  of  the  South- 
west, is  heavily  impacted  by  immigra- 
tion both  legal  and  illegal. 

D  1810 

We  are  also  impacted,  as  many 
people  know,  by  the  refugee  flow,  and 
I  am  not  registering  that  as  a  com- 
plaint, only  as  an  observation  that  of 
all  places  in  the  United  States  we  are 
probably  more  aware  of  the  situation 
as  it  exists.  And  that  is  one  reason 
that  many  of  us  have  for  a  long  period 
of  time  tried  to  argue  that  this  body 
ought  to  deal  with  this  issue  in  a 
meaningful  fashion. 

It  took  us  several  years  just  to  get 
this  issue  raised  in  this  forum,  it  took 
us  several  years  to  have  it  considered 
in  a  comprehensive  way.  and  it  took  a 
Democratic  administration,  the  Carter 
administration,  to  deal  with  it  first  by 
establishing  the  blue  ribbon  bipartisan 
conunission  that  has  been  mentioned 
on  this  floor  many  times.  That  issue 
was  thoroughly  reviewed  by  that  com- 
mission. They  held  hearings  all 
around  the  country.  They  invited  rep- 
resentatives of  all  different  groups, 
special  interests,  individuals,  repre- 
sentatives from  government  and  out  of 
government,  academia.  in  the  unions, 
in  business,  from  different  ethnic 
groups,  and  so  forth.  And  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  work  they  presented  us 
with  a  "blueprint  for  progress."  and 
that  blueprint  for  progress  was  refined 
by  the  Reagan  administration's  Cabi- 
net-level task  force,  which  in  turn  gave 
us  the  benefit  of  their  work,  and  we 
started  work  on  that  jointly. 

The  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  Hou.se 
of  Representative  held  joint  hearings 
on  this  issue  almost  3  years  ago. 
During  the  period  of  time  that  we 
have  dealt  with  this  we  have  had  con- 
tinual hearings.  We  have  refined  this 
bill  with  different  approaches,  with 
hearings  and  markups  on  the  subcom- 
mittee level,  both  in  the  house  and 
Senate  in  two  instances,  and  at  the 
full  committee  hearings,  both  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  in  two  instances. 

In  this  Congress  those  of  us  on  the 
subcommittee  cordially  invited  all 
Members  who  took  the  floor  2  years 
ago  and  spoke  against  this  bill  to  come 
again  before  the  subcommittee  and 
give  us  their  wisdom,  give  us  their  ap- 
proaches, and  give  us  a  little  bit  of 
their  experiences  so  that  we  might  in- 
corporate them  into  the  bill.  I  must 
say  that  we  were  somewhat  disap- 
pointed when  the  only  tangible  legisla- 
tive suggestion  that  we  received  was  to 
have  an  open  border  situation  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  because 
even  the  Member  who  uttered  that 


suggested  it  was  not  practical.  In  fact, 
I  would  suggest  it  is  not  advisable,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  the  majority  of 
the  American "beople  feel  that  way. 

So  we  started  again  in  this  Congress 
and  we  dealt  with  the  exhaustive  im- 
migration hearings  and  markup,  and 
we  were  not  so  disappointed  by  our  ex- 
periences in  1982  that  we  would  not 
work  again  this  year  or  in  this  Con- 
gress. We,  I  think,  have  produced  a 
l)etter  bill  for  consideration.  We  have 
done  some  things  in  the  area  of  legal- 
ization, we  have  done  some  things  in 
the  area  of  employer  sanctions,  and  we 
have  done  some  things  in  the  area  of 
guest  workers  or  the  H-2's  to  respond 
to  the  legitimate  concerns  of  those 
who  came  before  our  committee. 

At  the  outset  let  me  just  suggest 
that  witnesses  from  various  back- 
grounds endorse  the  legislation's  pro- 
hibition on  knowingly  hiring  illegal  or 
unauthorized  aliens.  This  is  controver- 
sial, there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Some 
have  suggested  it  leads  to  discrimina- 
tion. Those  of  us  on  the  subcommittee. 
I  believe,  think  very  seriously  that  it 
will,  in  fact,  minimize  and  eliminate 
much  of  the  discrimination  that  al- 
ready exists  in  the  United  States 
against  those  of  different  colors. 

Let  me  just  recite  to  my  colleagues 
the  statements  of  some  of  I  hose 
people  who  testified  before  us  to  my 
colleagues.  Thomas  Donohue,  testify- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO.  for  in- 
stance, observed  that  "a  legislative 
prohibition  on  the  employment  of  un- 
documented workers— backed  by  sub- 
stantial and  workable  sanctions  to 
deter  employers  from  violating  that 
prohibition— is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant deterrent  to  illegal  immigration.  ' 

That  has  been  the  official  position 
of  the  AFL-CIO  since  we  have  en- 
gaged them  in  debate  and  consultation 
in  trying  to  deal  with  this  very  diffi- 
cult problem. 

Althea  Simmons,  who  testified 
before  our  subcommittee  for  the 
NAACP— she  is  one  of  their  chief  leg- 
islative representatives  here  in  Wash- 
ington—expressed support  for  employ- 
er sanctions  and  noted  that  'thi'  con- 
tinued influx  of  undocumented  work- 
ers has  a  disparate  impact  on  blacks 
•  •  •  " 

In  other  testimony  that  she  gave,  to 
paraphrase  her.  she  said  that  "blacks 
don't  just  think,  blacks  know  "  thit  un- 
bridled illegal  immigration  into  this 
country  affects  the  minorities  of  this 
country  far  more  than  any  other 
group,  in  that  they  take  jobs  of  semi- 
skilled positions,  unskilled  pos  tions. 
and  first-skilled  position  from  the 
blacks  in  the  inner  city. 

There  is  a  lot  of  dispute  on  what  the 
impact  is.  and  I  can  cite  any  number 
of  statistics  to  suggest  that  there  is  no 
impact  or  there  is  almost  an  entire 
100-percent  impact.  I  think  the  truth 
lies  somewhere  in  between. 


A  recent  study  done  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Rice  suggests  that  the  displace- 
ment factor  of  illegal  immigrants  to 
the  United  States  on  American  citi- 
zens and  permanent  resident  aliens 
who  have  a  right  to  be  in  the  United 
States  is  on  the  order  of  40  percent.  In 
other  words,  out  of  100  jobs  taken  by 
illegal  aliens,  40  of  those  are  jobs  that 
displaced  American  citizens  or  perma- 
nent resident  aliens  could  fill.  Other 
studies  suggest  it  is  20  percent.  But 
when  we  recognize  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  confronting  us,  the  num- 
bers that  we  are  talking  about,  that  is 
not  an  insubstantial  impact  on  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States.  It  is 
something  we  must  recognize.  It  is 
something  that  we  must  deal  with. 

I  might  also  suggest  that  it  is  not  an 
isolated  situation,  isolated  by  region. 
There  is  a  picture  in  the  Speaker's 
lobby  of  a  construction  job  here  in 
Washington.  DC.  It  is  so  close  to  the 
Capitol  that  the  Capitol  dome  is  re- 
vealed behind  that  construction  site. 
That  construction  site  dealt  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
between  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol.  The  INS  discovered  that  a 
number  of  people  working  on  that  job 
site  were  illegal  aliens. 

Now.  those  are  jobs  that  are  far 
above  the  minimum  wage,  somewhere 
in  the  $10  to  $12  per  hour  range,  and 
they  are  certainly  jobs  that  Americans 
are  looking  for.  Yet  those  jobs  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  Capitol,  were 
taken  by  people  who  were  here 
illegally. 

So  there  is  an  impact  on  employ- 
ment, as  testified  by  both  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  the  NAACP. 

The  Alliance  for  Immigration 
Reform.  Inc..  pointed  out  before  our 
committee  that  "business  controls  the 
magnet,  not  government.  "  and  that  "If 
the  magnet  is  to  be  shut  off,  then 
business  must  do  it."  That  is  why  we 
have  employer  sanctions. 

Testimony  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  and  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable  noted  that: 

Thr  industrial  community,  reprt'.sented  by 
both  oPRaiuzations.  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  niipo.sition  o:  employer  .sanctions 
r.nain.st  the  hiring  of  illegal  immigranls  pro- 
vided that  Ilio.se  sanctions,  as  outlined  in 
H.R  1510.  reco(ini/.e  the  realities  of  the 
workplace  and  do  not  place  an  undue 
burden  on  employers  in  order  to  demon- 
strate compliance. 

Deane  Dana,  chairman  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
testifying  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  described  the 
proposed  employer  sanctions  as  a  ne- 
cessity and  concluded  that  "unless 
access  to  jobs  is  stiffly  denied  to 
future  undocumented  aliens,  immigra- 
tions reform  will  not  succeed." 

Senator  David  Roberti.  president  pro 
tem  of  the  California  State  Senate  and 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
appearing  on  behalf  of  the  National 


Conference  of  State  Legislators,  said 
that  "NCSL"— the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislators— "is  support- 
ive of  efforts  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  our  borders  and  also  to  discourage 
employers  from  knowingly  hiring  un- 
documented workers." 

Our  hearing  record  clearly  docu- 
ments the  fact  that  employer  sanc- 
tions has  a  wide  constituency. 

Also  in  the  testimony  of  the  supervi- 
sor from  Los  Angeles  County  it  was  re- 
vealed thfct  a  survey  was  done  of  the 
county  hospitals  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  These  are  the  hospitals  oper- 
ated for  the  public  by  the  county  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  in  that  they  found 
out  that  over  60  percent  of  the  live 
births  in  I>os  Angeles  County  hospitals 
are  to  women  who  are  here  illegally.  I 
am  not  suggesting  they  ought  not  to 
extend  them  some  medical  assistance 
in  those  circumstances.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  reveals  a  little  bit  of 
the  impact  that  illegal  immigration  is 
having  in  my  part  of  the  country. 

Subcommittee  members  in  the 
course  of  our  hearings .  repeatedly 
questioned  witnesses  about  positive  al- 
ternatives to  employer  sanctions.  I 
must  confess  that  no  effective  option 
emerged  from  the  discussions,  al- 
though, as  I  mentioned,  at  least  one 
Member  suggested  an  open  border 
with  Mexico  might  be  the  answer.  The 
subcommittee,  not  surprisingly,  con- 
cluded that  curtailing  job  opportuni- 
ties for  illegal  migrants  is  essential  if 
we  hope  to  stem  the  flow.  The  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy,  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can administrations,  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  1970's  and  the 
Senate  in  1982  and  1983  all  reached 
the  same  conclusion. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  often 
argue  erroneously  that  employer  sanc- 
tions have  been  ineffective  in  other 
countries.  They  cite  a  GAO  study  re- 
leased in  1982,  based  on  questionnaire 
responses  that  "varied  in  complete- 
ness" from  19  countries  and  Hong 
Kong  and  visits  "to  gather  more  de- 
tailed information"  to  Canada,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Prance, 
and  Switzerland.  The  reality,  however, 
is  that  many  countries  consider  em- 
ployer sanction  essential  and  seek  at 
this  very  time  to  strengthen  the  en- 
forcement. 
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Recent  information  about  some  of 
the  countries  surveyed  by  GAO  will  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers. In  Canada,  for  instance,  a  study 
endorsed  by  the  Minister  of  Employ- 
ment and  Immigration  found.  "There 
Is  little  doubt  that  the  area  of  employ- 
ment provides  one  of  the  most  fertile 
areas  for  enforcement  In  relation  to  il- 
legal migrants." 

The  study  observed  that  "increased 
investigation  should  lead  to  more  fre- 
quent and  more  successful  prosecution 


particularly  if  there  is  dedication  to 
the  specific  objective  of  prosecuting 
employers  who  knowingly  hire  ille- 
gals." 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny, labor  officials  have  observed  im- 
provements in  the  enforcement  of  em- 
ployer sanction  legislation.  New  legis- 
lation effective  January  1.  1982,  appar- 
ently has  been  helpful.  The  country's 
largest  employer  organization,  in  its 
1983  annual  report,  praises  govern- 
ment efforts  to  reduce  employment  of 
illegal  aliens. 

In  France,  another  country  covered 
by  the  GAO  report,  employer  sanc- 
tions have  been  strengthened  and  en- 
forcement activity  has  increased  mark- 
edly; labor  unions  in  France  support 
rigorous  enforcement  of  employer 
sanctions. 

The  general  feeling  in  France  is  that 
legalization  and  employer  sanctions 
are  interrelated,  as  they  are  in  our  bill, 
and  you  cannot  have  one  without  the 
other. 

In  Switzerland,  the  vast  majority  of 
employers  obey  the  legal  requirement 
to  confirm  that  foreign  workers  have 
employment  authorization.  Greece 
strengthened  its  employer  sanctions 
legislation  in  1983.  The  immigration 
service  in  Greece,  known  as  the  Greek 
Alien  Police,  has  increased  its  efforts 
to  prosecute  employers  of  illegal 
aliens. 

In  Hong  Kong,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
exchange  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards),  employer 
sanctions  have  proven  highly  success- 
ful. 

The  experience  of  a  number  of  coun- 
tries fails  to  support  the  hypothetical 
presented  on  the  floor  at  times  that 
employer  sanctions  are  unworkable 
and  in  fact  do  not  work. 

Par  from  abandoning  sanctions,  vari- 
ous countries  are  achieving  increasing 
success  in  discouraging  employment  of 
undocumented  aliens. 

Now,  one  of  the  reasons  I  tried  to 
stress  this  is  to  show  this  is  a  world- 
wide response  to  a  situation  of  illegal 
aliens  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  race.  And 
those  who  present  themselves  on  this 
floor  in  support  of  this  particular  ap- 
proach are  not  doing  it  for  any  racial 
bias  whatsoever. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  pointed  out  in  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee,  both  formal 
and  informal,  that  it  is  their  best  esti- 
mate that  30  percent  of  those  people 
who  are  here  in  this  country  illegally 
and  working  are  here  not  because  they 
crossed  the  border  illegally  from 
Mexico,  or  from  Canada,  for  that 
matter:  they  are  here  and  working 
here  illegally  because  they  came  in,  in 
the  first  instance  legally,  with  proper 
permits,  with  proper  papers  and  violat- 
ed the  terms  of  their  permits. 

Students  that  have  come  here  for 
the  purposes  of  study,  who  then  have 


stayed,  not  returned  to  their  country 
of  origin  and  are  working,  taking  jobs 
from  American  citizens  and  perma- 
nent resident  aliens;  people  who  come 
here  on  visitors'  visas.  Thirty  percent 
of  those  then  are  not  presumably  His- 
panics  from  Mexico,  Central  America, 
or  South  America,  or  anywhere  else. 
Employer  sanctions  will  go  against 
those  individuals  as  well  as  anybody 
else  who  crossed  the  border  illegally. 
Race  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  in 
terms  of  the  intent  of  this  legislation. 

The  manner  in  which  the  legislation 
is  drawn  with  respect  toward  the  ap- 
plication of  this  law  takes  pains  to 
make  sure  there  will  not  be  discrimina- 
tion. We  impose  additional  obligations 
on  employers  with  respect  to  all  new 
employees,  not  just  those  who  "look 
foreign— whatever  that  means— not 
just  those  who  happen  to  be  dark- 
skinned  or  those  who  happen  to  be 
blue-eyed  or  those  who  happen  to  be 
blond;  all  employers  will  have  it  with 
respect  to  all  employees,  whether  you 
speak  with  an  accent  or  not. 

Now  as  soon  as  we  did  that,  we  re- 
ceived complaints  from  some  employ- 
ers that  we  were  creating  a  burden  on 
employers.  It  is  true  there  is  an  addi- 
tional employer  burden  here,  but  we 
did  it  precisely  so  that  we  would  not 
have  the  possibility  of  discrimination 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  commit- 
tee made  some  important  improve- 
ments in  this  legislation  as  a  result  of 
the  additional  imput  we  obtained 
during  our  hearings  in  this  Congress. 
In  response  to  concerns  that  we  had 
failed  to  provide  for  enhanced  enforce- 
ment, we  specifically  authorized  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  for  each  of  3 
fiscal  years— funds  that  will  permit  a 
substantially  augmented  border  patrol 
presence  and  facilitate  effective  imple- 
mentation of  employer  sanctions  and 
legalization. 

The  administration  has  even  gone 
beyond  that.  We  have  in  this  year's 
authorization  and  appropriation  an  in- 
crease in  the  border  patrol  of  1,000  po- 
sitions, the  largest,  most  dramatic  in- 
crease we  have  ever  had  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  moving 
forward  with  that. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleagues  In  this 
House  that  we  will  not  do  anything  by 
just  increasing  the  number  of  people 
that  are  involved  in  the  border  patrol, 
it  will  just  be  a  larger  dog  or  a  larger 
cat  chasing  a  larger  tail  around  in  a 
circle.  We  need  more  than  just  in- 
creased border  patrol. 

We  provided  Canada  and  Mexico 
vdth  up  to  20.000  additional  immigrant 
visa  numbers  each  in  recognition  of 
our  special  relationship  with  our 
neighbors.  In  fact,  we  made  a  mistake 
15  years  ago  as  we  went,  in  a  right 
fashion,    toward    a    worldwide    quota 
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system,  at  the  same  time  we  reduced, 
by  one-half,  the  number  of  legal  mi- 
grants that  could  come  to  us  by  our 
closest  neighlxjr.  Mexico.  It  was  a 
wrong  decision. 

We  changed  that  in  the  bill  and  I 
know  Mr.  Roybal  and  Mr.  Garcia 
have  an  amendment  to  our  bill  going 
even  further,  which  I  would  gladly 
support  because  I  think  it  does  move 
us  further  in  that  direction. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  recognized 
the  special  dependence  of  agriculture 
on  undocumented  labor  by  offering 
the  limited  relief  of  a  transitional  non- 
immigrant agricultural  worker  pro- 
gram. 

I  support  a  number  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  changes  in  the  bill,  but 
also  believe  we  made  major  mistakes 
that  need  to  be  rectified.  I  believe  the 
Judiciary  Committee  substantially 
weakened  employer  sanctions  by 
making  the  requirement  to  check  iden- 
tification and  verify  employment  eligi- 
bility applicable  only  after  an  employ 
er  receives  notification  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  there  have  already 
beer  illegal  workers  at  that  particular 
place  of  employment. 

I  think  we  have  to  have  national  ap- 
plication for  any  number  of  reasons 
that  I  will  go  into  at  the  time  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  present  my 
amendment. 

I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire employers  to  verify  employment 
eligibility,  with  respect  to  all  employ- 
ers who  have  four  or  more  employees. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  in  my 
judgment,  also  went  too  far  in  expand- 
ing legalization.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
secret  to  say  that  legalization  is  gomg 
to  be  the  toughest  question  we  have  to 
face  on  this  floor. 

I  am  convinced  we  need  legalization 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  employer 
sanctions.  I  did  not  come  to  Congress 
supporting  either  one,  but  after  look 
ing  at  it  for  6  years.  I  am  convinced  we 
need  t)oth.  and  they  have  to  be  worked 
in  tandem.  I  t)elieve  certain  things 
that  have  happened,  including  an  elec- 
tion in  Texas,  have  raised  that  issue  to 
the  toughest  issue  we  have  here. 

I  think  the  Judiciary  Committee 
went  too  far  in  making  that  legaliza- 
tion program  closer  to  an  amnesty  pro- 
gram. Those  are  my  words;  that  is  my 
characterization.  That  is  how  I  l)elieve 
it  came  out  when  we  dropped  the  two- 
tier  system  which  incorporated  the  im- 
portant concept  that  more  recent  ar- 
rivals should  earn  permanent  resi- 
dence during  an  interim  period  of  tem- 
porary residence  with  work  authoriza- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  committee,  in  1983. 
advanced  the  eligibility  cutoff  date  to 
January  1.  1982.  thus  embracing  per- 
sons without  sut>stantial  equities  who 
entered  the  United  States  illegally 
during  the  period  of  active  Select 
Commission  discussion  of  legalization. 


They  came  in  after  we  had  already 
raised  it  as  a  major  issue  to  be  con- 
cerned with  any  bill  that  we  might 
bring  forward.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees  decision  to  permit  applications 
for  permanent  resident  status  from 
persons  who  have  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  short  periods  provides  a 
strong  magnet,  in  my  judgment,  as  has 
been  raised  by  some  who  criticize  the 
whole  concept  of  legalization  to  future 
illegal  flows  and  undercuts  the  bill's 
objective  of  discouraging  illegal  migra- 
tion. 

I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
I  hope  will  get  us  in  a  compromise  po- 
sition, which  will  provide  a  January  1, 
1977,  cutoff  date  for  permanent  resi- 
dent status  and  a  January  1.  1980. 
cutoff  date  for  the  transition-tempo- 
rary resident  status  with  special  provi- 
sions for  Cubans  and  Haitians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  immigration  reform 
and  control  legislation  is  essential  if 
we  hope  to  curtail  the  illegal  flow  and 
employ  a  humane  response  to  the 
problem  of  large,  undocumented  popu- 
lation. 

Justice  Powell  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  observes  that  U.S.  law  irration- 
ally continues  to  permit  U.S.  employ- 
ers to  hire"  undocumented  aliens.  Jus- 
tices Brennan  and  Marshall,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  most  liberal  members, 
point  out  that  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  "expressly  exempts 
American  businesses  that  employ  un- 
documented aliens  from  all  criminal 
sanctions  *  *  *.  thereby  adding  to  the 
already  powerful  incentives  for  aliens 
to  cross  our  borders  illegally  in  search 
of  employment.  " 
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The  Washington  Post  concludes  that 
the  employer  .sanctions  in  the  Simp- 
son-Mazzoli  bill  would  impose  an  effec- 
tive, orderly,  and  dignified  alternative 
to  large-scale  raids  and  roundups. 

I  fear  that  those  who  oppo.se  this 
legislation  not  only  reject  a  rational 
and  measured  enforcement  tool,  but 
will  also  deny  many  undocumented 
aliens  the  hope  that  legalization  offers 
for  a  secure  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  ap- 
proach of  this  bill  is  both  sensible  and 
humane.  I  look  forward  to  its  passage 
after  .several  days  of  hopefully  full- 
scale  debate  where  all  sides  will  ha\e 
their  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  -SO  that  we  might  educate  the 
entire  body,  as  those  of  us  on  the  sub- 
committee have  been  educat»d  by 
many,  many  people,  both  inside  this 
Congress  and  outside  this  Congress 
over  the  last  6  years  that  bring  us  to 
this  point  today. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Let  me  salute  the  gentleman  for  an 
excellent  statement.  Of  course,  having 
worked  with  him  now  for  4  years  on 
this  subject,  the  last  2  years  of  which, 
as  ranking  member  of  the  committee, 
I  want  to  salute  him  further  as  having 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  fact  that  our  bill  is 
where  it  is  today. 

Let  me  just  amplify  and  perhaps  un- 
derscore what  the  gentleman  has  said 
about  the  fact  that  there  is  a  constitu- 
ency for  employer  sanctions  and  cite 
specifically  that  Spanish  television— 
they  call  it  SIN— in  1984  did  polling  in 
four  States  in  the  Presidential  pri- 
mary—Texas, New  York,  New  Mexico, 
and  California  in  23  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  those  four  States.  They  had 
2,836  Hispanic  responses  upon  exit 
from  the  polls  after  their  voting  in  the 
Presidential  primary.  The  analysis  by 
a  group  call  Destino  84  of  the  Spanish 
television  network  says  that  55  per- 
cent of  Hispanics  in  favor  of  employer 
sanction;  35  percent  against;  10  per- 
cent have  no  opinion. 

I  think  it  just  points  out,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  and  I  have  said  earli- 
er, that  all  the  polls,  the  Torrance- 
Hart  Poll  of  1983.  the  Roper  Poll  of 
1983— every  poll  has  suggested  that  all 
Americans  and  Hispanic-Americans,  as 
well  as  undocumented  Hispanic,  do 
favor  employer  sanctions. 

I  salute  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  this  comments. 

I  might  say  that  .some  people  bring 
up  to  me  the  fact  that  polls  have  been 
taken  in  Hispanic  communities  and 
suggest  that  more  are  against  Simp- 
son-Mazzoli  than  are  for  Simpson- 
Mazzoli.  but  .vet  when  asked  about  the 
major  elements  of  the  bill,  they  seem 
to  support  it.  I  guess  this  just  makes 
me  pleased  that  it  is  not  the  Simpson- 
Lungren  bill  because  then  I  might 
have  some  trouble  going  into  some 
areas  of  my  district. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  might  rise  to  the 
point  of  personal  privilege  since  my 
name  has  been  used  perhaps  in  vain 
here,  but  I  would  just  suggest  to  the 
gentleman.  I  would  have  to  say  with 
respect  that  the  well  has  been  poi- 
soned with  respect  to  this  appellation 
of  Simpson-Mazzoli.  1  think  when  you 
come  right  down  and  analyze  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  bill,  employer 
.sanctions,  legalization  programs,  some 
of  the  other  facets,  Hispanic-Ameri- 
cans, all  Americans  are  for  those  com- 
ponent parts. 

I  .salute  the  gentleman  for  his  stal- 
wart and  sometimes  lonely  support  of 
this  bill,  because  I  might  remind  the 
Chamber  and  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try, that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia a  long  time  ago  said  if  the  capital 
of  the  United  States  were  in  southern 
California,  we  would  have  done  some- 
thing about  this  problem  many  years 
ago. 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LtmOREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  have  the  privilege  of  being  a 
member  of  the  committee  so  I  have 
not  gotten  time.  I  will  have  to  wait  for 
the  5-minute  rule  and  then  I  will  prob- 
ably be  cut  off  anyway. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman:  How 
many  Illegal  aliens  is  it  estimated  are 
in  the  country  now? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Between  3V4  million 
and  12  million,  although  Jack  Otero  of 
the  AFL-CIO  has  said  12  to  15  million. 
I  do  not  know  where  he  got  the  figure. 
But  it  i£  somewhere  in  that  range, 
that  universe. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  is  the  best  esti- 
mate given  to  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee in  testimony? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Three  and  a  half  to 
12. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Three  and  a  half  to  12. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent studies.  They  range  all  the  way 
within  that. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Then  there  will  be  that 
many  that  will  have  to  be  processed 
for  amnesty;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Not  entirely  true: 
one,  because  presumably  all  of  them 
would  not  be  eligible  because  we  do 
have  a  cutoff  date  at  some  point  in 
time;  two.  we  have  the  same  exclusions 
that  would  apply  to  people  trying  to 
come  to  the  United  States  from  an- 
other country  under  normal  circum- 
stances such  as  they  cannot  have 
criminal  records,  caruiot  be  wards  of 
the  welfare  state,  and  so  forth.  The 
largest  number  would  be  eligible. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  My  point  is  that  quite  a 
few  millions  would  be  eligible. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  All  right.  What  is  the 
process  that  is  going  to  be  used  in 
processing  these  people? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  INS  has  al- 
ready established  a  task  force  that  has 
been  working  on  this  for  about  1  year 
in  which  they  have  talked  about  de- 
tailing some  of  their  people  for  this 
specific  purpose,  adding  additional 
persoruiel,  and  working  with  a  number 
of  grassroots-based  organizations  to  do 
the  initial  review,  church  groups,  and 
ethnic  identified  groups,  and  so  forth, 
with  the  final  decision,  of  course, 
being  made  within  the  parameters  of 
the  official  Govenunent. 

We  have  in  our  bill  authorized  in- 
creases In  expenditures.  I  believe  the 
estimate  is  $125  million.  I  think  the 
figure  I  have  seen  is  $125  million  in 
the  first  year,  the  cost  of  implement- 
ing the  total  program. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  It  is  going  to  be  a  bu- 
reaucratic nightmare  to  get  this  job 
done? 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  say  this  to 
the  gentleman.  It  will  be  a  bureaucrat- 
ic challenge,  but  what  we  have  now  is 
infinitesimally  worse  than  what  we 
will  have  if  we  attempt  to  do  what  the 
people  sent  us  here  to  do  and  that  is 
control  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
including  our  borders. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
said,  too.  that  even  if  it  is  a  bureau- 
cratic challenge,  as  the  gentleman 
would  say,  I  think  it  is  well  worth  it 
because  in  morality,  we  have  some  re- 
sponsibility to  these  people. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  my  friend 
from  Texas,  this  will  be  money  well 
spent. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Hance). 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  time  that  has  been  spent  on  this 
bill  over  the  last  several  years,  the 
conunittee  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
amount  of  time  they  have  spent  on  it. 

Even  though  I  disagree,  I  think  that 
they  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  be 
fair.  I  think  that  in  this  bill  that  my 
disagreement  really  comes  back  to  the 
practical  versus  the  theoretical  appli- 
cation of  this  bill. 

If  I  thought  that  employer  sanctions 
would  solve  the  problem  then  I  would 
be  for  employer  sanctions.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  will  solve  the  problem. 
There  are  people  who  unfortunately 
make  a  living  trying  to  exploit  people, 
especially  from  Central  America  and 
also  Mexico,  that  exploit  them  to 
bring  them  into  the  United  States. 
Those  same  people  are  going  to  be  sell- 
ing wholesale  ID  cards  of  all  kinds,  ev- 
erything imaginable  to  try  to  make 
people  eligible  for  the  provisions  from 
amnesty.  I  think  that  that  is  a  real 
problem  that  we  face.  That  is  just  a 
practical  problem  that  is  going  to  be 
there. 

The  other  thing  that  happens  is 
that  when  you  look  at  the  employer 
sanctions  and  the  possibility  of  dis- 
crimination, as  a  practical  matter,  if 
an  employer  thinks  there  is  a  possibili- 
ty that  he  may  go  to  jail  and  on 
second  offerise  he  could,  some  criminal 
penalities  or  fine,  then  they  are  going 
to  be  very  reluctant  to  hire  anyone 
that  they  would  consider  an  illegal  or 
an  undocvmiented  worker, 

I  think  that  what  we  would  see,  we 
would  see  that  in  many  areas,  especial- 
ly in  the  Southwest,  you  would  find 
that  they  would  be  reluctant  to  hire 
someone  with  a  Spanish  surname.  I 
think  it  would  cause  widespread  dis- 
crimination within  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity. 

Also  the  national  ID  card,  I  know  it 
does  not  call  specifically  for  a  national 
ID  card,  but  there  is  always  that  fear 
and  is  that  the  next  step. 

I  think  the  best  solution  would  be  to 
enforce  the  present  law. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Hance) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  wish  I  could  accom- 
modate the  gentleman  with  more 
time,  and  I  apologize. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes,  for 
the  purpose  of  general  debate  only,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smith),  a  very  valued  colleague  of  ours 
and  a  highly  contributing  member  of 
our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  serve  on  the  subcommittee 
which  has  drafted  this  bill.  Under  the 
patient  and  capable  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi)  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  this  subcommittee  con- 
ducted extensive  and  often  spirited 
hearings  on  the  legislation.  We  heard 
from  just  about  every  interested  party 
before  marking  up  and  adopting  a  bill 
which,  with  a  few  amendments  adopt- 
ed in  full  committee,  is  before  the 
House  today. 

.  Although  I  do  have  some  concerns 
about  some  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  I  believe  that  overall  it  will  bring 
sense  to  our  immigration  laws  and  will 
help  restore  our  control  over  our  own 
borders,  an  essential  part  of  national 
sovereignty.  I  believe  that  the  bill,  if 
properly  implemented,  will  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  illegal  immigration. 

When  the  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proved the  bill  last  year,  it  provided 
the  resources  needed  to  keep  illegal 
aliens  from  entering  the  United  States 
by  authorizing  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  which  enforces 
the  immigration  laws.  The  bill  will 
permit  the  INS  to  hire  more  Border 
Patrol  agents,  more  Border  Patrol  per- 
sonnel, inspectors,  and  investigators. 
The  committee  also  adopted  my 
amendment  authorizing  $35  million  to 
reimburse  Federal  and  State  agencies 
for  any  expenses  that  might  be  in- 
curred in  any  future  influx  of  refu- 
gees. 

Some  opponents  of  this  bill  have 
argued  that  we  should  have  these  ad- 
ditional law  enforcers  in  place  before 
adopting  legislation  that  would  impose 
sanctions  on  those  who  hire  illegal 
aliens.  I  fail  to  see  the  logic  behind 
this.  Indeed,  unless  this  Congress 
wants  to  build  a  wall  around  this  coun- 
try or  have  the  Border  Patrol  link 
arms  along  every  foot  of  our  land  bor- 
ders, additional  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers alone  will  not  stop  illegal  inuni- 
gration.  The  additional  INS  persormel 
can  only  be  effective  if  they  have  a 
strong  law  to  enforce. 

Since  joining  the  subcommittee  and 
becoming  actively  involved  in  this 
issue,  I  have  concluded  that  three 
major  points  of  controversy  exist.  I 
would  like  to  explain  my  position  on 
these  three  issues  and  at  the  same 
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time  correct  and  lament  the  misinfor- 
mation that  has  appeared  so  much  in 
public,  in  the  press,  on  TV,  and  even 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  unfortu- 
nately. 

Personally.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  impose  sanctions  on  those  em- 
ployers who  hire  illegal  aliens.  After 
all.  most  illegal  aliens  come  to  this 
country  to  work.  If  you  make  it  illegal 
for  them  to  be  hired,  then  you  reduce 
the  inducement  to  come. 

Under  present  law  it  is  a  crime  for  Il- 
legal aliens  to  work  but  prefectly  legal 
for  employers  to  hire  t)iese  people. 
Employers  can  therefore  benefit  from 
an  illegal  awrt  by  their  employees  with- 
out fear  of  penalty  to  themselves,  ob- 
viously a  very  foolish  vay  to  have  a 
law  operate.  Many,  if  nc  .  most,  of  the 
illegal  aliens  are  too  afraid  to  ap- 
proach Government  officials,  and  un- 
scrupulous employers  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  to  pay  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  and  to  provide  unsafe 
working  conditions,  something  we 
should  not  allow  to  continue. 

The  procedures  for  verifying  the  em- 
ployment status  of  any  potential  job 
seeker  are  not  onerous  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  and  should  not,  if 
properly  applied  by  the  employer,  dis- 
criminate against  any  illegal  alien  or 
any  legal  alien  or  citizen.  The  bills 
four-step  penalty  procedure  would  not 
hurt  an  innocent  employer  who  un- 
willingly hires  an  illegal  alien.  The  bill 
makes  it  a  crime  to  knowingly— let  me 
emphasize— the  bill  makes  it  a  crime 
to  knowingly  hire  an  illegal  alien,  and 
it  offers  a  good-faith  defense  if  the 
employer  has  sought  to  verify,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  bill,  the  employ- 
ment status  of  the  job  seeker. 

Some  opponents  of  the  bill  nave 
argued  that  employer  sanctions  would 
induce  an  employer  to  reject  all  for- 
eign-looking applicants.  But  the  bill 
does  not  in  any  way  diminish  existing 
antidiscrimination  laws,  and  it  re- 
quires the  Investigation  and  monitor- 
ing of  all  allegations  of  discrimination. 

I  have  also  heard  that  the  bill  would 
require  only  foreign-looking  job  appli- 
cants to  prove  that  they  are  eligible 
for  employment.  Yet  if  you  look  at  the 
bill  you  will  see  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  bill  offers  employers  two  op- 
tions. On  the  one  hand,  they  do  not 
have  to  verify  the  employment  status 
of  job  applicants.  But  if  they  are  cited 
for  having  knowingly  hired  an  illegal 
alien,  then  they  must  obtain  verifica- 
tion of  employment  status  from  pro- 
spective employees.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  an  employer  voluntarily  opts 
to  verify  the  employment  status  of 
prospective  employees,  the  employer 
must  do  so  for  all  potential  employees. 
Failure  to  do  that  would  open  an  em- 
ployer to  a  legitimate  charge  of  dis- 
crimination against  non-foreign-look- 
ing workers. 

The  committee  report  notes  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee's 
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Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.   Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  cannot 
yield.  After  2  years,  I  have  5  minutes 
to  take,  all  of  what  I  have  tried  to 
learn  in  2  years. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  For  2  seconds? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  for  2  seconds. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  What  does  a  for- 
eign-looking worker  look  like? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  That  is  the 
statement 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Flor.da  (Mr.  Smith) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yieldinK. 

Second,  in  addition,  a  first  convic- 
tion for  knowingly  hiring  an  illegal 
alien  results  in  only  recordkeeping 
sanctions  to  an  employer,  not  a  crimi- 
nal penally.  It  is  only  after  the  second 
conviction  for  knowingly  hiring  an  ille- 
gal alien  that  the  penalties  apply.  The 
first  bite  at  the  apple  ts  free. 

Third,  contrary  to  what  many  might 
believe,  the  bill  does  not  provide  amnes- 
ty for  illegal  aliens. 

No  alien  who  arrived  here  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1982,  would  be  allowed  any 
status  under  this  bill. 

Illegal  aliens  who  have  been  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  date  would 
be  able  to  become  permanent  residents 
only  after  a  screening  by  the  INS,  a  le- 
galization process. 

Nobody  waves  a  magic  wand  and 
grants  anyljody  amnesty. 

Aliens  would  be  eligible  if  they  have 
not  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  at  least 
three  misdemeanors,  if  they  have  not 
persecuted  others  because  of  race,  reli- 
gions, nationality  or  political  view,  if 
they  are  not  subversives  or  drug  users, 
and  if  they  are  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter. As  approved  by  the  committee, 
therefore,  the  bill  requires  illegal 
aliens  to  have  contributed  positively  to 
our  society  before  being  eligible  for  le- 
galization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smith) 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Would  1  more 
minute  be  sufficient  for  the  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Yes, 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Criminals  and  others  who  could  not 
legally  enter  the  country  would  not  be 
eligible  for  legalization.  In  addition, 
the  legalization  period  is  limited.  Eligi- 
ble illegal  aliens  must  apply  for  legal- 
ization during  a  one-period  window.  If 
they  do  not  apply,  they  are  automati- 
cally deportable  under  this  bill. 

Fourth,  we  cannot  afford  to  maintain 
a   subrosa   class   of    people   who   are 


afraid  to  come  forward.  Many  of  these 
aliens  have  been  working  hard  and 
contributing  to  society.  But  the  U,S. 
Government  is  losing  tax  dollars  from 
this  underground  economy.  In  addi- 
tion, unscrupulous  employers  take 
jobs  from  Americans  and  hire  illegals 
at  low  pay,  because  right  now  there  is 
no  reason  not  to  do  so.  This  bill  will 
give  them  a  reason. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  am  afraid  I 
do  not  have  the  time  to  yield. 

Finally,  this  is  a  proper  approach  to 
a  difficult  problem.  Agriculture  and 
others  should  be  willing  to  work  with 
this  committee  to  find  the  right  ap- 
proach to  all  these  problems.  We  need 
to  gain  control  of  our  borders.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  fix  any  problems 
that  arise  from  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  Mazzoli  bill. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer),  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  des- 
perately want  to  support  this  bill,  and 
I  want  to  support  It  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

One,  it  is  obviously  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  we  do  something.  And  while 
none  of  the  choices  are  particularly  at- 
tractive, this  is  something,  and  I  have 
not  seen  anything  that  is  a  lot  more 
needed. 

Also,  I  have  great  admiration  for  the 
two  gentlemen  who  have  worked  very 
hard  to  bring  this  bill  here,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  LuNGREN),  who  I  think  are  two  of 
the  finest  Members  of  this  House  and 
certainly  two  of  the  hardest  working 
ones.  Would  that  we  had  a  lot  more 
Members  like  both  of  them. 

But  having  said  that.  I  have  reserva- 
tions about  the  bill  the  way  it  Is  writ- 
ten. They  center  on  two  principal 
things:  One.  I  believe  that  the  employ- 
er sanctions  are  totally  Inadequate.  I 
think  that  if  we  end  up  wiping  out  this 
great  pocket  of  illegals,  we  are  merely 
creating  a  vacuum  which  is  going  to 
suck  more  of  them  into.  We  have  got 
another  3V2  to  11  million  illegals  again 
and  face  the  problem  again  in  5  or  10 
years. 

The  biggest  hope,  in  addition  to 
beefing  up  INS,  which  I  have  been 
promised  will  be  done  by  the  adminis- 
tration, who  are  adding  1.000  positions 
to  the  border  patrol  and,  hopefully, 
progressing  with  the  data  processing 
capacity  of  INS,  which  is  right  now  to- 
tally lacking,  they  have  no  idea  of 
those  who  come  into  the  country  le- 
gally, matching  them  up  with  those 
who  leave  the  country.  And  you  may 
remember  in  the  hostage  crisis,  they 
were   asked   how   many   Iranian  stu- 
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dents  do  we  have  in  the  country.  The 
first  answer  to  the  public  from  INS 
was  about  36,000.  About  a  week  or  2 
later  they  corrected  that  to  82,000. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  they  do  not 
have  the  vaguest  Idea.  Hopefully, 
these  things  are  getting  under  control, 
and  I  win  accept  the  commitment  of 
the  administration.  But  I  do  want  to 
see  employer  sanctions  beefed  up, 
hopefully  by  amendments,  so  that  I 
can  support  this  bill  more  wholeheart- 
edly than  otherwise  I  will  be  able  to. 

And,  second,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  horrendous  problem  of  between 
3V4  and  12  million,  and  nobody  knows 
how  many  will  come  forward  for  legal- 
ization, ail  within  a  1-year  period.  How 
In  the  name  of  heaven  anybody  is 
going  to  give  intelligent  consideration 
to  whether  a  person  establishes  that 
they  were  within  the  country  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  19«2,  when  you  are  dealing  with 
millions  of  people,  goodness  only 
knows.  And  If  millions  do  not  come 
forward,  then  you  have  not  cleaned  up 
the  problem,  so  the  bill  has  not  done 
the  job.  j 

D  1850 
Now,  1  am  very  concerned  about 
those  two  asr>ects.  and  I  am  going  to 
follow  the  amending  process  very 
closely  because  I  have  been  very  inter- 
ested in  this  bill,  and  I  definitely  want 
to  support  the  gentlemen  who  worked 
so  hard  and  so  diligently  to  bring  the 
bill  here.  Also  recognizing  that  it  is  a 
problem  to  which  there  is  no  good 
answer,  maybe  this  Is  just  as  good  as 
any  other  or  a  better  answer. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  stand 
before  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  NAtcHER)  who  I  would  salute  as 
our  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
He  has  done  an  excellent  job.  and  we 
are  thankful  that  he  is  in  the  chair. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  remarks  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
who  is  the  giant  in  this  field  of  immi- 
gration law;  a  gentleman  whose  in- 
sight and  wisdom  was  very  much 
called  upon  In  crafting  the  bill  which 
Is  before  us. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  all  of  our  staff 
who  have  played  a  monumental  role  In 
preparing  all  the  paperwork  to  get  us 
where  we  are  today. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
speak  very  favorably  in  behalf  of  the 
bill  which  is  before  the  House  tonight, 
and  which  will  be  before  the  House  for 
the  remaining  days  of  this  week.  It  has 
traveled  a  very  difficult  path  to  reach 
today's  point. 

Two  years  ago.  I  stood  before  this 
body  on  behalf  of  a  predecessor  bill  to 
H.R.  1510  and  that  bill,  as  we  know, 
came  before  the  lameduck  session  of 
the  97th  Congress.  Unfortunately, 
time  ran  out  and  the  bill  had  to  be 


withdrawn.  Because  of  the  care,  time 
and  attention  of  my  coUeag^aes  on  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee,  and  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee,  I  believe  the 
bill  before  us  for  consideration  today, 
H.R.  1510  is  even  better  than  the  bill 
which  was  before  this  House  2  years 
ago. 

Many  concerns  over  elements  of  the 
earlier  bill  were  communicated  to  me 
and  to  Members  of  our  subcommittee 
during  the  6  days  of  hearings  which 
we  held  on  H.R.  1510  in  1983,  the  first 
year  of  this  Congress.  Changes  were 
agreed  upon  which  are  reflected  in 
this  bill. 

H.R.  1510  is  carefully  crafted,  it  is 
bipartisan,  and  it  deals  with  a  very  dif- 
ficult issue,  immigration  reform,  in  a 
sensitive,  humane  and  effective 
manner.  Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  who 
has  worked  on  H.R.  1510  will  find  in  it 
some  elements  representing  what  they 
have  proposed,  what  they  have  sup- 
ported. But,  and  I  think  this  should  be 
emphasized,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one 
looking  at  this  measure  will  find  in  it 
every  single  recommendation  or  every 
single  element  which  that  group  has 
put  forth.  This  is  because  H.R.  1510  is 
a  balanced  compromise,  a  carefully 
crafted,  calibrated  measure  which 
seeks  to  reach  a  common  goal  and 
have  imder  its  umbrella  many,  many 
organizations  representing  many  view- 
points. 

The  background  and  preparation  for 
today's  debate  has  been  monumental. 
Starting  in  1970,  four  successive  ad- 
ministrations. Democrat  and  Republi- 
can, have  urged  immigration  reform. 
There  was,  as  we  know,  in  1980,  the 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
Reform  chaired  by  Father  Theodore 
Hesburgh,  president  of  my  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
Father  Hesburgh's  panel  conducted  a 
2-year  exhaustive  nation-wide  study  of 
this  question  and  reported  its  magnum 
opus  of  recommendations  in  the  spring 
of  1981. 

Subsequently,  this  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  our  Senate  counter- 
part conducted  what  became  6  days  of 
joint  hearings.  We  had.  with  respect  to 
our  own  subcommittee,  8  further  days 
of  hearings  on  the  predecessor  bill  to 
H.R.  1510,  and  that  bill  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  subcommittee  and  by 
the  fvUl  committee,  and  came  to  the 
floor  in  a  lame  duck  session— unfortu- 
nately it  did  not  pass. 

In  the  following  session— 98th  Con- 
gress—your subcommittee  could  very 
well  have  dusted  off  the  old  bill,  re-re- 
ported it  and  be  done  with  it.  But  in- 
stead, reflecting  the  character  of  the 
subcommittee  and  Its  seriousness  of 
purpose,  we  conducted  6  further  days 
of  hearings,  heard  from  another  75 
witnesses  in  the  early  part  of  1983,  and 
reported  our  bill  to  the  full  conunittee 
which,  in  May  1983,  reported  the  bill 
to  the  Rules  Committee  by  a  vote  of 
20  to  9. 


Other  committees  have  dealt  with  it 
including  the  four  committees,  some 
of  which  will  be  heard  tonight  and 
throughout  the  week,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  have  to  say  that  I  can  think 
of  no  bill  in  my  14  years  here  in  the 
House  which  has  had  the  reflective  at- 
tention that  H.R.  1510  has  had.  Why 
would  we  put  into  this  bill,  any  bill, 
this  much  effort?  Why  would  five 
committees  of  the  Congress,  why 
would  all  of  these  administrations, 
why  would  the  select  committee  have 
done  it? 

For  one  reason— That  is,  we  need  im- 
migration reform.  We  need  it  in  the 
worst  way,  but  we  need  it  in  the  best 
way.  We  need  it  in  the  worst  way  be- 
cause time  is  fleeting;  we  must  do 
something.  But  we  need  it  in  the  very 
best  way  because  these,  after  all.  are 
people  we  are  dealing  with;  human 
beings— some  of  whom  have  been 
treated  absolutely  scandalously.  Some 
of  whom  who  have  received  the  short 
end  of  the  stick.  Some  of  whom  who 
have  been  discriminated  against  in  the 
most  gross  way. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  said  during 
the  course  of  the  rule,  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  bill  or  something  which  re- 
sembles it.  then  we  will  have  passed  no 
bill  at  all.  and  we  will  have  voted  for 
the  status  quo.  The  status  quo,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  would  tell  my  friends 
in  the  House  and  the  Nation,  the 
status  quo  is  a  continuation  of  the 
breach  of  our  borders;  a  continuation 
of  the  lack  of  sovereignty  of  this 
Nation  over  its  borders;  a  continuation 
of  the  gross  misbehavior  toward  a 
group  of  vulnerable  people  who  live  in 
a  shadow  society  who  cannot  protect 
themselves  because  they  cannot  orga- 
nize, they  cannot  speak  up.  They 
cannot  go  to  the  police  and  seek  re- 
dress for  their  grievances  because  they 
are  afraid.  This  bill  provides  an  end  to 
that  fear. 

Without  this  bill  we  would  have  a 
continuation  of  this  misbehavior,  of 
this  gross  discrimination.  We  would 
have  a  growing  backlash,  and  we  have 
seen  it  already  reflected  in  some  of  the 
political  races  in  this  country,  some  of 
the  political  races.  This  backlash,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  not  just  be  directed, 
against  those  among  us  who  are  here 
without  proper  documentation.  But 
that  backlash  will  also  be  directed 
against  those  who  are  entering  our 
shores  illegally  through  family  prefer- 
ences, and  labor  preferences  for  family 
reunification.  Against  the  people  who 
come  in  legally  as  well  as  the  refugees 
and  the  asylees. 

This  backlash,  will  only  grow  and 
become  more  bitter  unless  we  gain 
control  over  the  illegal  entry.  Again,  I 
refer  to  my  friend  and  mentor.  Father 
Hesburgh,  who  said,  and  I  think  it  is 
brilliantly  stated: 
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Unless  this  country,  via  this  immigration 
reform  bill,  closes  the  back  door  and  the 
back  door  is  the  door  through  which  people 
enter  lUeKally  without  paper,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  the  front  door  open.  The  front 
door  Is  the  door  through  which  legal  immi 
(ration,  refugees  and  people  seeking  asylum 
from  persecution  enter. 

Once  again,  unless  we  can  control 
the  illegal  entry  through  some 
humane  measure,  as  we  have  before 
the  House  today,  we  will  lose  control 
of  legal  entry  and  with  it.  we  will  lose 
the  tradition,  the  generous  spirit  of 
this  nation.  We  are  a  nation  which  is 
strong  because  of  our  immigrant  roots. 
If  we  lose  those,  we  lose  our  strength. 

We  are  challenging  and  perhaps  we 
are  venturing  toward  the  lose  of  that 
strength  unless  we  control  illegal  im- 
migration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  simply 
ask  all  the  Member  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  bill  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the 
day,  which  might  be  Wednesday. 
Thursday,  Friday.  Whenever  it  is.  I 
hope  and  implore  my  colleagues  to 
vote  this  bill  up.  It  will  be  good  vote 
for  the  nation  and  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  inquire  how 
much  time  I  have  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  still  has  remaining  15 
minutes. 

D  1900 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  as  to  how  much  time  this 
side  has  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  he  has  15 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  McColxum)  a  member  of 
the,  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
also  yield  1  minute  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  McCol- 
Ltm).  a  very  able  and  distinguished 
member  of  our  subcommittee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
McCoLLUM)  for  a  total  of  9  minutes. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  both  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  distinguished  honor 
lor  me  tonight  to  follow  the  statement 
of  my  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zou),  who  has  so  eloquently  not  only 
stated  the  cause  tonight  but  has  led 
this  charge  during  my  tenure  on  the 
subcommittee.  He  and  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  who  has  ably  led  the 
Conunittee  on  Judiciary  on  many 
charges  on  this  subcommittee  before, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  on 
this  issue,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Fish),  have  all  been 
compatriots  in  a  cause  that  it  is  very 
pleasing  to  this  Member  to  see  us  fi- 


nally getting  a  chance  to  address  to- 
night. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  today  I  was 
listening  to  the  radio,  to  the  song 
•The  Impossible  Dream.'  from  the 
famous  movie  and  play.  "The  Man 
From  LaMancha."  'The  Impossible 
Dream "  epitomizes  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
those  from  abroad  who  come  to  these 
shores  to  make  America  the  greatest 
free  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  also  epitomizes  the  thoughts  and 
dreams  of  millions  more  who.  as  they 
have  learned  of  the  great  freedoms  of 
this  Nation,  want  to  come  here  for  a 
multitude  of  reasons.  Many  of  them 
want  to  come  for  economic  reasons, 
and  that  is  obviously  so. 

Our  great  Statue  of  Liberty,  with  its 
burning  torch  of  freedom,  has  symbol- 
ized that  hope  to  millions  for  years, 
and  I  think  all  of  us  here  in  this  great 
body  want  to  see  that  hope  and  that 
torch  continue  to  burn  for  years  more. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
have  those  freedoms,  those  individual 
liberties,  those  opportunities,  that 
great  nation  that  we  have  today,  in 
order  to  bring  huddled  masses  here  in 
the  future,  we  have  to  present  order  in 
our  immigration  laws.  We  have  to 
regain  the  control  over  our  borders. 
We  have  to  find  expeditious  proce- 
dures to  deal  with  those  who  come 
here  in  ways  that  they  really  should 
not  have  come,  and  to  reward  those 
who  have,  in  fact,  been  able  to  get  to 
our  shores  legally,  and  in  the  process 
as  it  has  occurred  over  the  years,  to 
our  country  in  the  past. 

That  is  what  is  so  important  about 
the  Simpson-Mazzoli  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  that  we  are 
here  to  debate.  It  must  be  passed.  We 
must  gain  control  of  our  borders 
again.  There  are  really  two  thrusts  to 
this  bill,  as  this  Member  sees  it.  One  of 
them  is  to  regain  control  over  those 
borders.  The  other  one  is  to  prepare 
expeditious  means  for  handling  the 
procedures  for  asylum  and  deportation 
and  exclusion  which  have  become 
bogged  down  over  the  years. 

Let  us  address  each  one  of  them 
briefly,  and  then  a  third  concern  that 
this  Member  has  with  the  legalization 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

Employer  sanctions  is  nothing  more 
than  making  it  illegal  to  knowingly 
hire  an  illegal  alien.  We  have  found 
that  in  the  year  ending  1983,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983,  that  is,  the  fiscal  year,  2 
million  illegal  aliens  were  apprehend- 
ed on  our  border  in  that  year,  a  40-per- 
cent increase  over  the  year  before.  It 
is  estimated  that  for  every  apprehen- 
sion, there  are  between  two  and  four 
successful  entries.  This  kind  of  ramp- 
ant influx  has  been  occurring  for  some 
time. 

Figures  have  been  batted  around  as 
high  as  15  million  illegally  here  today. 
It  is  to  control  that  that  we  need  em- 
ployer sanctions.  There  is  a  magnet  of 


wanting  to  come  here  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  jobs.  How  else  can  we  con- 
trol that  magnet?  Well,  there  is  one 
other  way.  We  need  particularly  for 
the  countries  closest  to  us  to  the 
south,  in  Central  America,  Mexico, 
and  on  south,  in  South  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  to  have  their  econo- 
mies pumped  up.  to  have  a  better  eco- 
nomic life,  to  have  a  better  chance  for 
the  people  of  those  nations  to  have  a 
share  in  the  better  things  in  our  life 
and  in  this  world.  This  Member  wants 
to  see  that  happen,  and  I  think  all  my 
colleagues  do.  That  is  why  things  like 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  have 
been  instigated.  That  is  why  we  are  so 
intent  upon  things  that  this  Congress 
does  each  month  and  each  year  to  try 
to  improve  those  conditions. 

But  it  is  going  to  be  quite  awhile 
before  those  countries  will  ever  get  up 
to  the  standards  that  will  destroy  that 
magnet  that  is  coming,  or  the  push 
factor,  at  least,  that  is  pushing  them 
up  here,  and  in  the  meantime  we  have 
this  draw  that  continues  to  be  here, 
the  better  life. 

The  only  other  way  to  control  that 
is  by  making  it  illegal  to  knowingly 
hire  an  illegal  alien,  and  that  the  bill 
does.  This  bill  does  it  in  a  very  skillful 
fashion,  crafted  over  many  months  of 
deliberation,  to  protect  employers 
against  unnecessary  hassle  and  costs, 
and  to  protect  workers  against  dis- 
crimination. 

There  may  be  improvements  to  the 
bill,  and  this  certainly  can  happen  in 
the  debate  that  we  have  coming  up  in 
the  next  few  days,  but  it  is  absolutely 
essential,  it  is  the  guts  of  any  immigra- 
tion reform  bill,  to  keep  the  employer 
sanctions  portion  intact.  Not  enough 
border  patrolmen  can  possibly  be 
hired  to  seal  the  borders,  and  anyone 
who  has  been  to  the  border  knows  the 
truth  of  that  statement. 

The  other  thing  that  bothers  me 
that  this  bill  addresses  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  so  many  people  now  here  in 
this  country  today  illegally  already 
seeking  asylum,  that  we  are  testing 
the  adjudications  processes,  the  poor, 
but  nonetheless  working  in  the  past, 
system  that  we  have  to  handle  it.  Back 
in  1978,  we  had  as  few  as  3,800  asylum 
seekers  here  under  the  laws  of  the 
time,  trying  to  stay  here  for  fears  of 
being  returned  for  political  persecu- 
tion to  another  country.  From  1980  to 
1981,  we  went  to  10  to  15  times  that 
many  asylum  applicants.  We  now  have 
a  backlog  of  over  170,000  people  wait- 
ing in  line  for  some  determination  on 
asylum.  Our  system  just  will  not 
handle  it. 

This  bill  provides  a  vehicle  for 
change  in  that  regard,  an  administra- 
tive law  judge  system,  a  system  of  new 
U.S.  Immigration  Board,  a  removal 
from  some  of  the  auspices  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  provide  a  due  proc- 
ess fairness,  and  so  on,  that  I  think  is 


commendable.  However,  there  are 
some  things  that  I  think  are  unduly 
elaborate  about  the  schemes  here,  and 
I  am  going  to  propose  an  amendment 
or  two  that  wotild.  in  fact,  go  to  fur- 
ther strengthening  sections  of  the  bill 
that  are  not  discussed  that  often  but.  I 
think,  weight  very  importantly  with 
employer  sanctions  in  this  area. 

Summary  exclusion.  That  is  a  proce- 
dure used  where  somebody  has  not  en- 
tered the  .soils  of  this  country  yet  an 
immigration  officer  catches  him  or  her 
at  the  port  of  entry  and  they  do  not 
have  the  right  documents,  they  are 
not  otherwise  eligible,  they  do  not 
claim  political  asyltmi,  or  whatever. 
The  bill  right  now.  I  believe,  has  a 
little  bit  too  much  baggage  in  it.  and 
an  amendment  I  will  offer  in  part  will 
seek  to  determine  a  new  course  in  this 
regard  to  change  a  few  of  the  things 
that  are  presented  there  as  additional 
rights  that  somebody  has  after  the  im- 
migration officer  makes  his  determina- 
tion, because  I  do  not  think  we  need  to 
take  the  person  before  an  administra- 
tive law  judge. 

This  same  amendment  will  deal  with 
a  problem  that  I  see  existing  in  the 
area  of  deportation  and  exclusion.  De- 
portation is  where  we  have  somebody 
in  the  country,  already  here,  and  we 
apprehend  them  and  then  we  want  to 
take  them  and  remove  them  from  the 
country.  Exclusion  is  where  we  catch 
them  at  the  border,  they  claim  asyltun 
or  otherwise,  and  we  go  through  a 
process  for  excluding  them. 

In  the  cases  where  we  do  not  have 
them  in  summary  exclusion,  we  go 
through  this  process  of  deportation  or 
exclusion  officially.  The  bill  provides 
an  opportunity  for  an  individual  to 
bring  a  petition  for  hat>eas  corpus  indi- 
vidually or  on  a  multiple-party  basis, 
and  for  class  action  suits  in  certain  in- 
stances in  the  case  where  we  are  going 
through  this  type  of  procedure  in  judi- 
cial review. 

This  Member  will  offer,  as  a  part  of 
this  amendment,  to  strike  the  class 
action  portion  because  I  think  it  is  re- 
dundant. 

The  same  amendment  will  deal  with 
the  automatic  stays  that  occur  in  cases 
of  deportation  and  excltision.  We  will 
keep  them  under  the  amendment  for 
deportation,  but  exclusion  cases, 
where  somebody  has  not  gotten  into 
this  country,  I  do  not  think  automatic 
stays  for  judicial  review  are  appropri- 

I  will  also  offer  what  I  have  offered 
in  committee  before,  and  that  is  an 
amendment  dealing  with  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit  as  the  court  of  ap- 
peals for  all  asylvim,  deportation  and 
exclusion  cased,  and  all  habeas  corpus 
matters. 

Lastly.  I  am  the  author  of  the 
amendment  to  strike  legalization  or 
amnesty  from  the  bill.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary,  and  I  think  it  has  an 


evil  in  it.  We  have  in  this  bill  a  regis- 
try date.  January  1,  1973.  That  will 
stick  with  the  bill  whether  legalization 
is  stricken  or  not.  Under  that  provi- 
sion, the  Attorney  General  has  the 
discretion,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  to 
allow  a  person  to  stay  in  this  country 
if  he  or  she  has  been  here  continously 
since  on  or  before  January  1,  1973.  I 
think  that  is  sufficient. 

If  we  come  up  to  January  1,  1982,  as 
is  in  this  bill,  or  one  of  the  other  dates 
that  may  be  proposed  by  amendment, 
we  are  creating  a  magnet  to  draw  a  lot 
of  other  people  over  here,  either  under 
the  false  assumption  that  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  somehow  get  an- 
other amnesty  day.  or  under  the  belief 
that  they  can  somehow,  with  the  cur- 
rent date,  forge  a  document,  forge  the 
proof,  and  slip  in  under  the  wheels  of 
this  bill. 

In  addition,  we  will  be  slapping  in 
the  face  the  thousands  of  people,  mil- 
lions of  people,  standing  in  line  legally 
around  the  world  waiting  their  turn  to 
come  into  this  country.  We  will  be  re- 
warding lawbreakers,  is  essence.  And 
in  addition  to  this,  we  are  going  to  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  untold  dollars 
not  just  in  the  process  of  legalization 
itself  but  in  the  process  of  the  school 
costs,  the  attendant  extra  costs  in  wel- 
fare and  other  things  that  are  hidden 
in  the  process  as  we  bring  people  in 
this  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  it  is 
very  important  that  we  not  be  fooled 
by  the  situation  and  that  we  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  line  and  ultimately  pass 
this  bill.  This  Member  supports  the 
legislation  whether  his  amendment  on 
legalization  passes  or  not. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roybal). 
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Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
great  many  statements  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  Just 
a  little  while  ago  someone  said  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  sup- 
port immigration  reform,  and  with 
that  I  wholeheartedly  agree.  But  that 
is  where  our  differences  start.  We  dis- 
agree on  the  kind  of  legislation  that  is 
before  this  House.  We  firmly  believe 
that  it  is  not  immigration  reform. 

If  we  go  back  to  what  happened  in 
the  97th  Congress,  we  will  probably  re- 
member that  at  that  particular  time 
hearings  were  held.  I  and  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  testified  for  or 
against  this  piece  of  legislation.  When 
the  98th  Congress  started,  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  98th  Congress.  Then  again  we 
went  through  the  process  of  more 
hearings.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  spoke  but  we  were  not 
heard,  and  if  we  were  heard,  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  recommendations 
that  were  made. 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  gentleman  says  that  his  position 
was  not  heard,  that  is  actually 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  gentleman  did 
not  hear  what  I  said.  I  said,  "If  we 
were  heard." 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  said 
we  were  not  listening  to  him.  Does  he 
know  that  we  have  in  our  bill  two  or 
three  of  the  recommendations  that 
the  gentleman  made? 

For  example,  we  went  to  a  one-tier 
legalization  program  that  the  gentle- 
man recommended. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time.  I  was  going  to 
state,  if  he  had  just  waited,  that  some 
of  these  recommendations  were  put 
into  the  bill,  but  that  not  sufficient  at- 
tention was  paid  to  recommendations 
made  or  others  that  are  not  in  the  bill 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Well,  I  respectfully 
dispute  that. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  thing  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the 
record.  That  is  why  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  propose  20  amendments  during 
this  debate. 

We  were  told  that  labor's  position  is 
for  the  bill.  Well,  I  agree.  We  met  with 
Mr.  Kirkland,  and  he  told  us  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  bill  but  he  was 
against  the  H-2  provisions  as  proposed 
by  the  bill.  He  also  told  us  that  he  was 
against  the  Panetta  amendment  and 
also  told  us  that  he  was  against  the 
discrimination  that  would  result  be- 
cause of  sanctions.  He  said  that  he  was 
supporting  the  Hawkins  amendment, 
because  it  would  remedy  the  discrimi- 
natory aspect  of  this  provision. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Hispan- 
ics  want  this  bill.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Hispanics  do  not. 
There  is  not  a  single  Hispanic  or  an 
Asian  member  in  this  House  that  is 
supporting  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Walter  Mondale,  who  was  endorsed 
by  labor,  took  a  position  against  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  because  he  went  out 
among  the  people  and  found  that  they 
were  against  this  bill. 

We  have  also  t)een  told  that  the  blue 
ribbon  committee  brought  in  recom- 
mendations approved  by  all  its  mem- 
bers. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  two  people  on  that  committee,  one 
a  judge,  who  is  Hispanic  and  another, 
an  Asian  woman,  took  the  same  posi- 
tion that  the  Hispanic  Caucus  has 
taken  against  this  bill.  They  made  in- 
dividual recommendations  in  writing 
not  to  support  Simpson-Mazzoli,  be- 
cause of  the  inherent  danger  in  the 
bill  to  Hispanics  and  Asians,  and  to  all 
Americans  that  would  be  effected  by  a 
national  identification  system. 

I  think  that  we  must  agree  that 
whatever  happens  in  this  House  will 
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affect  the  Western  Europeans  also.  In 
fact,  the  head  of  the  Immigration  De- 
partment said  a  few  days  ago  that 
there  were  as  many  here  from  West- 
em  Europe  without  documents  as 
there  are  from  Latin  America.  Senator 
Simpson  commissioned  a  study  that 
revealed  that  there  are  20  countries 
that  have  sanctions  that  have  failed. 
May  I  also  point  out  that  there  are 
nine  States  in  the  Union,  including  the 
State  of  California,  that  have  sanc- 
tioivs  that  do  not  work. 

I  think  we  ought  to  pay  a  little  bit 
more  attention  to  the  cost  of  this  bill. 
That  cost  has  been  estimated  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $4  to  $11  billion. 
Are  those  who  support  this  bill  pre- 
pared to  ippropriate  that  amount  of 
money  to  enforce  the  sanctions  provi- 
sions of  this  bill?  I  think  not.  But  if 
this  is  so,  then  that  cost  has  to  be 
added  to  the  more  than  $200  billion 
deficit  that  this  country  has  at  the 
present  time. 

People  come  to  this  Nation  because 
they  are  poor,  because  they  need  a 
job,  because  they  are  hungry.  The  em- 
ployers hire  the  undocumented  be- 
cause they  work  for  less,  and  work 
under  adverse  working  conditions.  The 
exploitation,  no  matter  how  we  look  at 
it,  is  there,  but  this  bill  does  not  cor- 
rect that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  told  that  we 
have  lost  control  of  the  borders,  that 
we  must  regain  it.  but  no  one  has  told 
this  House  how  that  can  be  done. 
Surely,  the  legislation  before  us  does 
not  correct  the  situation  because  it 
creates  far  more  problems  than  it 
solves.  It  is  definitely  not  immigration 
reform. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoYBAL)  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much  time 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli)  has  10 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lungren)  has  7 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  at  this  point  yield  5  minutes  to  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Herman). 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HEILENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  for  yielding,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  and  of  the  sever- 
al amendments  which  will  be  offered 
to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  ap- 
prehended more  than  a  million  undoc- 


umented aliens  along  the  U.S.  south- 
ern l)order.  Others  were  apprehended 
at  the  United  States-Canadian  border 
and  at  ports  of  entry  along  the  coast. 
Despite  this  record  enforcement  activi- 
ty, a  large  number  of  unlawful  aliens 
entered  the  United  States— from 
Mexico.  Central  America,  Canada,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  large-scale,  uncontrolled  move- 
ment of  people  into  the  United  States 
indicates  very  clearly  the  need  for  an 
overhaul  of  our  Nation's  immigration 
laws.  Although  estimates  vary  consid- 
erably, the  Census  Bureau's  best  guess 
is  that  as  many  as  6  million  illegal 
aliens  now  live  in  the  United  States. 

These  undocumented  immigrants 
constitute  a  growing  subclass— a  class 
separated  by  its  unlawful  status  from 
the  mainstream,  and  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  a  free  and  open  socie- 
ty. America  values  its  legal  immi- 
grants, but  we  cannot  afford  to 
become  a  land  of  unlimited,  illegal  im- 
migration, nor  a  land  in  which  millions 
of  people  live  in  legal  limbo  outside 
both  the  reach  and  protection  of  the 
law. 

To  quote  the  Hesburgh  Commission: 

One  dcK's  not  have  to  be  able  to  quantify 
in  detail  all  of  the  impacts  of  undocument- 
ed/illegal aliens  in  the  United  States  to 
know  that  there  are  .some  serious  adverse  ef- 
fects. 

The  Commission  said  that  it  is  the 
U.S.  citizens  and  legal  resident  aliens 
who  can  least  afford  it  who  are  hurt 
most  b>  competition  for  jobs  and 
housing  and  by  a  reduction  of  wages 
and  standards  in  the  workplace.  The 
Commission  also  found  that  a  fugitive 
underground  class  is  unhealthy  for  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  and  may  contribute  to 
ethnic  tensions.  The  enormous  influx 
of  illegal  aliens,  it  said,  has  under- 
mined public  confidence— in  our  immi- 
gration laws  and  in  our  legal  system. 

The  Hesburgh  Commission  conclud- 
ed that  controlling  illegal  immigration 
should  be  a  top  priority. 

By  voting  to  consider  H.R.  1510,  the 
House  has  taken  a  positive  step  in  the 
direction  of  reform,  and  I  commend 
the  leadership  for  putting  this  item  on 
our  agenda.  Bringing  H.R.  1510  to  the 
floor  IS  especially  courageous  because 
it  is  an  election  year  and  the  bill  is 
enormously  controversial. 

H.R.  1510  contains  two  essential  pro- 
visions, both  of  them  recommended  by 
the  Hesburgh  Commission.  We  need 
an  effective  border  policy  and  these 
two  reforms  will  help  achieve  that 
goal. 

The  bill  will,  for  the  first  time,  make 
it  illegal  for  employers  to  hire  aliens 
who  enter  the  United  States  in  undoc- 
umented status.  That  provision  aims 
directly  at  the  ■magnet' —employ- 
ment—which  draws  so  many  undocu- 
mented workers  into  this  country. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  allow  per- 
sons who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
undocumented  status  before  January 


1,  1982.  to  become  legal  residents.  This 
provision  will  help  shrink  the 
"shadow"  population  and  allow  these 
individuals  to  free  themselves  from 
the  exploitation  to  which  they  are 
now  subjected  and  to  participate 
openly  and  freely  in  our  society. 

These  two  provisions— sanctions  and 
legalization— are  essential  to  the  Simp- 
son-Mazzoli  compromise.  Both  provi- 
sions should  be  included  in  any  bill  the 
House  approves,  and  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  amendments  which  will 
be  offered  to  scrap  legalization  and  to 
eliminate  employer  sanctions  entirely. 

Nonetheless,  even  while  keeping  em- 
ployer sanctions  and  legalization 
intact,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  some  major  improvements  in  the 
bill  before  us. 

Hispanic  Americans  and  others 
strongly  oppose  title  I  of  this  bill,  em- 
ployer sanctions,  because  they  fear 
that  the  new  law  will  lead  to  discrimi- 
nation in  employment.  Although  I 
support  sanctions,  I  do  agree  that  we 
need  to  be  concerned  about  the  danger 
of  increased  discrimination. 

During  debate  on  H.R.  1510,  I  intend 
to  support  several  key  amendments 
which  would  guard  against  discrimina- 
tion and  make  this  provision  more  ef- 
fective, including:  The  Hawkins 
amendment,  which  will  be  offered  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
to  bar  unfair  immigration-related  em- 
ployment practices  and  to  fine  em- 
ployers who  violate  this  law;  the  Lun- 
gren amendment  to  make  sanctions 
apply  uniformly  to  all  employers  and 
to  all  employees;  the  Hall  amendment 
to  establish  a  telephone  system  for 
verifying  employment  eligibility;  and 
the  Miller  amendment,  also  reported 
by  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, to  maximize  the  employment  of 
domestic  workers  and  to  assure  that 
adequate  work  standards  are  main- 
tained for  both  domestic  workers  and 
foreign  H-2  workers. 

For  employer  sanctions  to  work  as 
they  are  intended,  they  should  be  ap- 
plied uniformly— to  all  employers  and 
all  employees.  The  Hawkins  amend- 
ment, adopted  by  the  Education  and 
labor  Committee,  and  an  amendment, 
to  be  offered  by  Congressman  Lun- 
gren would  both  accomplish  this  goal 
by  requiring  all  employers  to  verify 
the  eligibility  of  all  employees. 

The  Education  and  Labor  amend- 
ment, in  addition,  offers  another  ad- 
vantage: It  provides  a  remedy  for  dis- 
crimination when  it  occurs  by  outlaw- 
ing immigration-related  employment 
discrimination  and  by  creating  a 
system  to  adjudicate  complaints  of  dis- 
crimination and  to  penalize  employers 
who  discriminate.  These  protections 
against  discrimination  are  another 
reason  this  amendment  deserves  sup- 
port. 

Uniform  sanctions  are  needed  be- 
cause voluntary  compliance  leaves  too 


much  room  for  selectivity  on  the  part 
of  employers  and  increases  the  risk 
that  only  foreign  looking  job  appli- 
cants will  be  asked  to  prove  their 
lawful  status.  In  addition,  selective  ap- 
plication of  the  law  would  allow  em- 
ployers to  continue  hiring  undocu- 
mented workers  without  fear  of  penal- 
ty—until and  unless  they  are  caught 
once  and  given  a  written  warning. 

The  E<Jucation  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  Lungren  amendments  to  title  I 
our  support. 

Applying  sanctions  uniformly  will 
help  reduce  the  risk  of  discrimination. 
In  addition,  however,  for  sanctions  to 
work  as  they  are  intended,  another 
change  is  necessary.  The  law  must  be 
made  easy  to  comply  with. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  a 
simple  and  fraud-resistant  system  is 
needed  to  distinguish  between  those 
who  are  eligible  for  employment  and 
those  who  are  not.  The  Hall  amend- 
ment would  accomplish  this  goal  by 
authorizing  the  creation  of  a  tele- 
phone call-in  system  which  employers 
would  use  to  determine  whether  a  job 
applicant  is  eligible  for  employment 
and  it,  too,  deserves  support. 

Taken  together,  these  amendments 
will  make  sanctions  more  effective  and 
also  reduce  the  risk  of  discrimination. 

The  H-2  foreign  worker  program  in 
title  II  Of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
bill  shoud  also  be  improved.  The  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee's  amend- 
ment to  this  portion  of  the  bill  de- 
serves our  support. 

The  Education  and  Labor  amend- 
ment, authored  by  Congressman 
Miller,  would  do  much  to  assure  that 
priority  is  given  to  recruiting  domestic 
workers  before  permitting  employers 
to  import  workers  under  the  H-2  pro- 
gram. The  committee's  amendment 
will  protect  labor  standards  for  foreign 
and  domestic  workers  and  create  a 
commission  representing  labor  and 
management  to  study  the  "guest  work- 
ers "  program  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

Finally,  I  want  to  address  the  issue 
of  legalitation. 

One  proposal  which  should  not  be 
adopted  is  the  McCoUum  amendment 
to  strike  title  III.  legalization,  from 
the  bill.  Employer  sanctions  can  only 
be  effective  if  they  are  linked  to  a 
comprehensive,  one-time-only  program 
of  legalization  for  unlawful  aliens  who 
have  lived  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinuously for  several  years. 

Legalitation  is  needed  for  several 
reasons.  It  would  be  disruptive,  diffi- 
cult, and  unconscionable  to  round  up 
and  forcefully  deport  the  large  illegal 
population  which  lives  in  this  country. 
And  despite  the  public  clamor  for  a 
tougher  policy  against  illegal  immigra- 
tion, very  few  Americans  would  toler- 
ate the  monumental  enforcement 
effort  that  would  be  required  to  ac- 
complish this  task.  The  concept  of  le- 
galization recognizes  that  it  is  neces- 


sary and  desirable  to  bring  the 
"shadow"  population  forward  to  make 
employer  sanctions  work  and  to  assure 
the  success  of  future  enforcement  ef- 
forts. 

Illegal  immigrants  will  continue  to 
make  their  way  to  the  United  States  in 
large  numbers  imless  we  enact  an  ef- 
fective law  to  control  this  kind  if  im- 
migration. The  longer  we  avoid  the 
issue,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to 
respond  to  this  problem,  and  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  awakening  an 
ugly  reaction  against  our  system  of 
legal  immigration. 

The  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  is  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  which  would  help 
control  illegal  immigration  without 
being  unfair  or  heavyhanded.  As  the 
House  debates  this  issue,  I  hope  that 
we  will  adopt  the  amendments  men- 
tioned above.  Then,  after  improving 
this  important  bill,  we  should  vote  to 
enact  it  into  law. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  I  would 
like  to  point  out  where  I  feel  this  bill 
will  end  up  as  it  wends  its  way 
through  the  process. 

We  have  here  a  very  exciting  theo- 
retical merger  of  two  important  no- 
tions, first,  the  concept  of  legalization 
with  all  the  compassion  and  humanity 
and  realism  that  is  involved  in  that 
proposal,  and,  second,  the  concept  of 
employer  sanctions,  an  effort  by  the 
authors  and  by  the  commission  that 
recommended  this  original  trade-off  to 
try  and  have  our  borders  enforceable 
and  to  make  meaningful  the  concept 
of  legal  enforceable  and  to  make 
meaningful  the  concept  of  legal  immi- 
gration. But  in  reality  the  bill  as  now 
before  us,  in  the  context  of  the 
amendments  that  are  proposed  to  this 
bill  and  which  I  fear  stand  a  strong 
chance  of  passage,  presents  us  with  a 
proposal  which  I  think  we  will  be  em- 
barrassed by  as  it  is  finally  sent  to  the 
President. 

Let  me  touch  on  my  concerns  in 
three  different  areas,  first  of  all.  in 
the  legalization  area.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  several  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  in  the  course  of 
this  week  to  strike  the  entire  legaliza- 
tion program  or,  in  <.he  case  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungren).  to  go  back 
to  the  two-tier  system,  a  proposal 
which  will  eliminate  from  permanent 
resident  status  70  percent  of  the  un- 
documented workers  now  in  this  coun- 
try; or.  in  the  case  of  our  majority 
leader,  his  effort  to  provide  only  tem- 
porary resident  status  based  on  his 
own  amendments  to  this  bill. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  legalization 
program  which  is  in  the  bill  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  which  is  already  flawed,  a 
proposal  which  allows  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee  in  the  INS  to 
deny  legalization  to  people  he  deems 
likely  to  become  public  wards. 


What  does  that  mean?  In  the  hands 
of  a  moderate  administration,  perhaps 
nothing  of  concern  of  any  of  us.  but  in 
the  hands  of  a  venal  administration,  a 
xenophobic  administration,  we  will  see 
that  proposal  used  to  suck  people  into 
a  process,  to  entrap  people  into  a  proc- 
ess of  stepping  forward  to  receive  their 
benefits  of  legalization  and  in  a  sense 
being  tossed  out  of  the  country.  And 
as  the  word  of  that  potential  spreads 
and  spreads  in  this  community— in 
this  community  of  undocumented 
workers,  fewer  and  fewer  people  will 
be  willing  to  take  the  risk. 

What  person  working  as  a  dishwash- 
er in  a  restaurant  or  as  a  migrant 
worker  in  the  fields  can  be  said  to  be 
not  likely,  in  that  marginal  and  sea- 
sonal industry,  to  not  at  one  point 
become  a  public  ward?  And  what  can 
an  administration  do  that  chooses  to 
twist  those  words? 

Here  is  another  flaw  in  the  legaliza- 
tion program:  The  requirement  and 
burden  on  the  applicant  for  legaliza- 
tion to  establish  continuous  residency 
for  a  period  of  time,  in  the  bill  imtil 
January  1,  1982,  if  some  of  the  authors 
of  the  amendments  have  their  way.  to 
a  much  earlier  date  in  time.  Does  this 
mean  that  if  there  are  not  the  receipts 
or  the  demonstrated  evidence  to  estab- 
lish a  continuous  period  of  time  in  the 
United  States  for  1.  2.  or  perhaps  5 
years,  that  person  again  is  sucked  up 
into  applying  for  a  departed  benefit 
and  is  now  deported  based  on  an  in- 
ability to  document  a  life,  a  kind  of  a 
documentation  that  few  of  us  could 
perhaps  effectively  demonstrate,  and 
that  certainly  people  in  this  situation 
will  not  be  able  to  demonstrate? 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  em- 
ployer sanctions  section,  the  charge  is 
made  and  quickly  cast  aside  that  this 
in  effect  becomes  a  congressional  en- 
couragement of  discriminatory  prac- 
tices, and  I  would  suggest  that  unin- 
tentionally that  is  just  what  will 
happen.  And  it  is  not  because  of  the 
racist  motives  of  certain  employers, 
but  it  is  because  they  are  in  the  terri- 
ble dilemma  of  cfioosing  between  in- 
curring civil  and  potentially  criminal 
sanctions  for  hiring  undocumented 
workers  and  violating  laws  that  will  be 
enacted  by  virtue  of  this  section. 

D  1920 

We  have  an  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  in  title  VII 
which  prohibits  discrimination  against 
employment.  Why  will  this  not  affect 
and  provide  the  disincentive  to  the 
employer  who  does  not  want  to  take  a 
chance  on  hiring  somebody  who  does 
not  belong  here  legally? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  the 
requirement  that  one  who  becomes  le- 
galized will  not  become  a  ward  of  the 
State  or  welfare  ward  is  merely  put- 
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ting  that  Individual  or  those  individ- 
uals who  qualify  under  the  legaliza- 
tion program  under  the  same  footing 
as  those  people  who  are  not  waiting  in 
line  in  countries  around  the  world  to 
come  to  the  United  States  under  the 
regiilar  immigration  program.  We  put 
a  requirement  on  them  that  they  not 
become  charges  of  the  SUte.  We  re- 
quire a  sponsor  if  that  is  what  is  neces- 
sary. It  seems  to  us  that  if  we  are 
going  to  be  making  an  exception  with 
respect  to  those  people  who  have  been 
here  for  a  period  of  time  illegally  be- 
cause we  think  it  is  proper  and  just, 
we  ought  to  at  least  make  them  come 
up  to  the  same  standards  as  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  following  the 
law  in  country  after  country,  conti- 
nent after  continent  around  the  world. 
That  is  all  that  is  done.  It  is  the  same 
sort  of  thing  that  is  being  done  on  a 
daily  basis  at  the  present  time.  Per- 
haps we  are  not  doing  a  very  good  job 
of  it,  but  it  is  being  done. 

With  respect  to  the  claim  of  the  gen- 
tleman that  my  amendment  which 
brings  us  to  the  two  tier  system  is 
going  to  wipe  out  the  possibility  for  70 
percent  of  all  illegal  aliens  of  the 
United  States  being  here.  I  must  re- 
spond that  the  gentleman  must  have 
some  knowledge  that  is  far  greater 
than  anybody  else  that  I  know,  be- 
cause that  assumes  you  know  how 
many  are  here  illegally,  how  many 
have  come  in  since  1980  and  that 
somehow  the  amount  that  has  come  in 
since  1980  are  70  percent  of  the  entire 
total.  Nobody  knows  that. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  is  a  wild 
estimate  that  cannot  be  supported  in 
any  regard. 

If  the  gentleman  will  carefully 
watch  what  I  intend  to  do  with  respect 
to  my  amertdment,  I  hope  in  fact  to 
save  the  legalization  program.  If  the 
gentleman  thinks  this  body  is  going  to 
be  of  a  mind  to  move  in  a  more  liberal 
fashion  than  we  have  already  moved 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  do  not 
believe  the  gentleman  is  reading  the 
mood  of  this  House  very  well.  If  in 
fact  the  gentleman  believes  it  is  not 
going  to  be  a  tough  fight  to  save  the 
legalization  program  from  the  amend- 
ments than  will  be  offered  to  knock 
that  out  entirely,  again  I  would  sug- 
gest the  gentleman  is  not  reading  the 
mood  of  the  House  Chamber  very  well. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  question  but  that  this  legislation, 
as  far  as  it  deals  with  the  problems  of 
immigration,  is  in  fact  a  good  faith 
effort  by  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee to  deal  with  the  controversial  and 
troublesome  problem. 

My  concern  with  this  legislation  fo- 
cuses on  the  fact  that  I  think  they 
have  gone  beyond  the  issues  of  inimi- 
gration  reform  when  they  went  into 


the  issues  of  the  existing  H-2  program 
and  started  tampering  with  that  pro- 
gram in  the  committee  and  then  as 
the  bill  went  on  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  to  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  we  have  seen  addi- 
tional efforts. 

I  think  what  you  have  to  say  is  that 
this  is  a  thinly  disguised  effort,  if  you 
will,  by  those  in  the  employer  segment 
of  our  economy  to  get  rid  of  that  body 
of  law  which  has  protected  guest 
workers  that  have  come  to  this  coun- 
try, would  have  offered  further  protec- 
tions for  those  guest  workers  that  it  is 
anticipated  under  this  legislation  to 
come  to  this  country  and,  in  fact,  what 
we  now  have  is.  if  the  committee  bill 
portions  dealing  with  H-2  workers  and 
one  or  two  of  the  amendments  are 
adopted,  we  will  permanently  put  in 
place  the  worst  fears  of  what  many 
people  have  said  they  want  to  avoid 
and  that  is  the  recreation  of  the  brace- 
ro  program. 

We.  in  fact,  today  have  a  body  of  law 
that  has  grown  up  in  this  country  for 
the  protection  of  American  workers, 
for  the  protection  of  those  people  that 
we  call  our  guests  who  come  here  and 
toil  in  our  fields,  to  toil  in  our  facto- 
ries, to  do  work  that  we  believe  Ameri- 
cans will  not  do.  and  now  what  we  are 
doing  is  putting  permanently  in  place 
a  program  which  will  allow  for  the 
continued  exploitation  of  those  indi- 
viduals, with  really  no  showing  either 
In  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  or  in  the  Labor 
Committee  that  there  is  a  need  to 
tamper  with  this  program. 

There  is  really  no  effort  and  we  have 
received  testimony  by  Father  Hes- 
burgh.  who  is  for  a  more  conservative 
approach  than  even  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  took,  because  there 
was  great  doubt  in  that  2-year  study 
that  you  could  justify  opening  the 
gates  to  a  large  guest  worker  program. 
I  fear  that  we  have  taken  a  major 
step  toward  undermining  the  rights 
and  responsibilites  of  low-income 
workers  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lungren). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  has  just  a  moment,  the 
charge  has  been  made  repeatedly  to- 
night that  the  Hispanic  people  are  not 
for  some  kind  of  an  answer  to  the 
problem  of  illegal  immigration. 

I  would  just  again  cite  a  poll  which 
was  done  in  1983  by  the  Gallup  organi- 
zation, which  is  one  of  the  respected 
polling  groups  in  the  country,  in 
which  75  percent  of  the  Hispanics  re- 
sponding said  they  favored  a  law 
making  it  against  the  law  to  employ  a 
person  that  is.  coming  to  the  United 


States  without  proper  papers.  In 
effect,  75  percent  of  the  Hispanics 
polled  were  against  illegal  entry  and 
were  in  favor  of  employer  sanctions. 

The  Lance  Torrance  and  Peter  Hart 
research  done  also  in  1983  shows  that 
66  percent  of  Hispanics  responding  fa- 
vored having  penalties  and  fines  for 
employers  who  hire  illegal  aliens. 

Also,  that  very  same  poll  suggested 
that  64  percent  of  the  Hispanic  citi- 
zens responded  that  they  sought 
tough  restrictions  on  illegal  immigra- 
tion because  illegal  immigrants  take 
jobs  away  from  American  workers  and 
give  employers  a  way  to  avoid  paying 
decent  wages. 

While  no  member  of  the  Hispanic 
Caucus  in  this  House  is  for  the  bill.  I 
am  saying  across  this  great  Nation 
many  Hispanic  citizens  are  for  it  and  I 
suggested  earlier  tonight  that  in  the 
exit  polls  done  in  four  States  this  year 
in  the  Presidential  primaries,  the 
States  of  Texas,  New  York,  New 
Mexico,  and  California,  23  congres- 
sional districts,  the  results  were  over- 
whelmingly, 55  percent  to  35  percent, 
in  favor  of  fines  for  the  hiring  of  ille- 
gal immigrants. 

So  I  suggest  there  is  support  for 
this. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  California. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  we  put  the 
Peter  Hart  poll  to  rest,  because  what 
we  do  with  these  polls  is  we  take  out 
of  context  that  with  which  we  agree 
and  then  discard  the  rest. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
surveyed  many  highlights  of  the  Hart 
poll  and  time  after  time  they  said  that 
the  Fair-Hart  poll  purposely  designed 
the  questions  to  elicit  the  responses  to 
the  immigration  issue.  It  is  important, 
because  I  know  that  this  poll  will  be 
talked  about  over  this  next  week. 

I  am  prepared,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say 
to  my  colleague  from  California,  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky,  because  I 
am  curtailed  by  the  time  I  have  here 
and  I  do  not  want  to  dominate  this 
particular  portion  of  the  conversation, 
but  point  for  point  I  will  go  over 
during  the  course  of  this  week  the 
Fair  poll  and  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  which  has  a  different 
opinion  as  to  how  this  poll  was  done. 

I  thank' my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
can  reclaim  my  time  on  that,  I  under- 
stand there  are  some  difficulties  with 
that  poll,  but  I  would  also  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  findings  of 
that  poll  are  consistent  with  the  poll 
that  was  done  in  1977  at  the  request  of 
the  Carter  Commission's  Select  Com- 
mission. 


They  are  consistent  with  the  1983 
Gallop  poll  that  was  done  in  the  fall 
of  1983.  They  are  consistent  with  the 
Field  Foimdation  poll  in  California 
done  in  the  summer  of  1982;  and  they 
are  consistent  in  their  findings  with 
respect  to  the  employer  sanctions  with 
the  exit  polling  that  was  done  by  SIN 
in  those  four  States  during  the  pri- 
mary, including  the  State  of  Texas, 
which  during  the  primary,  the  exit 
polls  showed  by  a  2-to-l  margin  the 
Hispanic  voters  supported  something 
known  as  employer  sanctions. 

So  I  concede  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  may  be  some  difficulties  with 
the  Lance  Torrance-Peter  Hart  poll  as 
suggested  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

I  would  suggest  as  I  understand  the 
methodology  they  use  is  consistent 
with  what  they  normally  use  and  they 
are  known  in  both  instances  as  reputa- 
ble pollsters  on  the  Democratic  side 
and  the  Republican  side,  with  reputa- 
tions with  many  of  our  campaigns. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
colleague  would  just  yield  further. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  time  the  gentleman  has 
given  me. 

I  would  be  delighted  during  the 
course  of  this  week  to  go  over  point  by 
point,  of  course  there  may  be  some 
areas  I  am  not  fully  aware  of,  but  I 
would  be  delighted  to  be  enlightened 
by  either  the  gentleman  or  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky. 

D  1930 

I  try  to  be  as  reasonable  as  I  can  in  a 
very  emotional  situation.  But  I  would 
like  to  go  over  this  point  by  point 
again. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  point. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  BBRMAN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  California. 

In  the  course  of  his  debate  he  ques- 
tioned where  my  figures  came  from  re- 
garding how  many  people  woulH  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  legalization  aid  as  it 
got  set  back.  Let  me  just  repeat  the 
figiires  that  I  have,  based  on  projec- 
tions of  the  Select  Commission  on  Im- 
migration Refugee  Policy. 

Assuming  that  a  legalization  pro- 
gram would  be  in  full  swing  from  early 
1985.  we  are  3  years  after  that,  and 
even  th«  most  liberal  date  proposed, 
the  House  date,  January  1,  1982.  as- 
suming enactment  this  Congress  the 
following  table  would  apply:  Cutoff 
date,  January  1,  1983. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ltm- 
CREN)  has  expired. 


The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  still  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
the  3  minutes,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonza- 
lez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subject  of  immigration  law  inevitably 
and  invariably  raises  the  deepest  and 
darkest  of  human  emotions— fear,  first 
and  foremost.  Whenever  Congress  has 
acted  upon  immigration  law,  it  has 
acted  more  on  the  basis  of  raw  fears 
than  anything  else.  It  is  not  different 
today.  There  is  no  avoiding  the  reality 
of  that  fear  and  its  embodiment  in  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  bill.  This  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  being  critical  of  the 
committee  and  its  very  able  chairman. 
If  we  could  set  that  fear  aside,  we 
would  see  that  the  pending  bill,  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  bill,  does  not  resolve 
the  immigration  problem  at  all.  It 
allows  those  who  want  to  claim  they 
have  acted  on  immigration  law  to 
point  to  the  bill,  win  or  lose,  and  say 
that  they  have  done  their  best.  But 
while  that  claim  may  satisfy  the  urge 
to  say  that  we  have  done  something, 
the  cold  reality  is  that  this  bill  merely 
addresses  the  symptoms  of  illegal  im- 
migration, and  ineffectually  at  that.  It 
does  not  deal  with  the  causes.  It  does 
not  solve  the  problem.  It  only  perpet- 
uates the  past  mistakes  that  created 
the  problem  in  the  first  place,  and 
compounds  the  error  by  creating  fresh 
new  injustices. 

It  is  just  a  scarecrow  against  illegal 
entry.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  human 
nature  to  fear  our  fellow  human 
beings,  most  particularly  those  who 
may  look  different,  or  who  may  have 
some  culture  different  from  our  own. 
We  even  have  a  word  in  our  language 
to  describe  this  fear— xenophobia. 
This  was  the  fear  that  caused  proper 
Bostonians  to  loathe  the  Irish,  who 
had  come  to  New  England  in  great 
numbers  to  escape  the  potato  famine 
and  an  economic  order  that  was  little 
better  then  serfdom.  This  was  the  fear 
that  c»used  suspicion  and  finally,  out- 
right exclusion  to  be  directed  against 
Orientals  who  had  come  into  the  West 
to  help  build  the  great  transcontinen- 
tal railroads.  It  was  this  fear  that 
drove  the  Mormons  out  of  Illinois  and 
into  their  own  world  of  Utah.  It  was 
this  fear  that  resulted  in  the  school  of 
thought  that  came  to  be  known  as 
social  Darwinism,  which  concluded— 
not  surprisingly— that  people  who 
most  closely  resembled  the  dominant 
social  groups  of  the  day  were  superior 
to  all  others— the  Italians  who  were 
then  crowding  into  America,  and  the 
Slavs  who  were  then  becoming  Immi- 
grants in  large  numbers.  It  was  this 
fear  of  the  different,  this  xenophobia, 
that  led  to  the  use  of  racial  classes, 
the  preference  system,  establishing 
immigration  limits  and  quotas.  Justi- 
fied by  the  social  Darwinists,  this  was 


the  system  that  allowed  many  Immi- 
grant visas  for  people  who  came  from 
England  and  other  lands  thought  to 
be  peopled  with  superior  human  stock 
but  virtually  none  for  anyone  who 
came  from  the  Orient,  any  part  of  the 
Orient.  Indeed,  the  first  restrictions 
on  immigration  were  enacted  for  the 
same  basic  reasons  that  we  are  here 
today— the  fear  that  our  country  could 
not  absorb  more  people,  and  the  desire 
to  prevent  different  cultures  from 
some  imaginary  takeover  of  all  that 
was  held  good  and  proper. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1965  was  to  eliminate  the 
old  racist  preference  system,  and  to  re- 
place it  with  a  system  that  seemed  less 
discriminatory.  But  because  the  new, 
1965  system  was  based  on  giving  pref- 
erence to  individuals  who  happened  al- 
ready to  have  relatives  here,  the  effect 
was  to  preserve  the  same  old  quotas. 
That  so-called  reform  then  made  it  ab- 
solutely certain  that  immigration 
would  not  change  the  face  of  this  land 
by  imposing,  for  the  first  time  ever,  a 
quota  on  Immigration  from  this  hemi- 
sphere. This  w£is  no  accident;  immigra- 
tion from  Latin  America  was  begin- 
ning by  1965  to  grow  to  large  numbers, 
and  the  Idea  was  to  shut  the  gates,  to 
be  certain  that  immigration  did  not 
get  out  of  hand.  And  so  it  was  that  a 
large  country  like  Mexico  was  given  an 
immigration  quota  no  different  from 
Iceland's. 

The  1965  Immigration  Act  created 
fresh  new  problems,  because  its  princi- 
pal effect  was  to  make  legal  entry  all 
but  impossible  for  Latin  Americans 
who  did  not  have  very  close  relatives 
already  in  the  United  States. 

Today,  the  waiting  list  for  immi- 
grant visas  in  Mexico  Is  backlogged  by 
314,000  names.  Under  the  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  Act,  about  40,000  a  year  could 
be  admitted— the  backlog  would  never 
grow  smaller.  What  Simpson-Mazzoli 
does  is  to  continue  the  greatest  error 
of  the  1965  law— it  continues  to  make 
legal  entry  all  but  impossible  for  citi- 
zens of  Mexico  who  cannot  claim  first 
or  second  preference  status.  It  there- 
fore makes  Inevitable  the  continued 
large-scale  entry  of  people  without 
documents.  These  immigrants  have 
precious  little  choice;  If  they  want  to 
come  to  this  country— and  they  des- 
perately do— then  they  have  no  realis- 
tic choice  but  to  come  here  illegally. 

The  bill  attempts  to  solve  this  by 
taking  away  employment  opportun- 
Ites— setting  up  penalties  for  those 
who  knowingly  employ  undocimiented 
workers.  But  the  bill  does  not  require 
all  employers  In  all  cases  to  check  doc- 
uments of  prospective  employees,  nor 
does  It  prescribe  a  standard  doctunent 
that  all  applicants  would  have  to 
present.  Instead.  It  requires  only  those 
employers  who  have  been  warned  by 
the  Immigration  Service  to  check  doc- 
uments and  keep  records,  and  even 
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then  it  does  not  provide  for  a  stand-  backlog  of  314.000  visa  applicants  in  the  proposed— country  limitation 
ard  uniform  document.  Thus,  the  bill  Mexico.  It  increases  the  limitation  in  would  make  legal  entry  all  but  impos- 
creates  a  system  that  will  not  discour-  Mexican  immigration,  but  that,  just  sible  for  the  typical  Mexican,  and  we 
age  those  who  routinely  hire  illegal  like  the  employment  sanctions,  is  have  a  backlog  of  visa  applicants  in 
aliens.  Those  employers  know  how  more  a  swipe  across  the  brow  of  con-  Mexico  that  will  never  end,  because  of 
limited  the  resources  of  the  Immigra-  science  than  it  is  a  real  solution.  A  real  that  limitation.  Historically,  there  has 
tion  Service  are,  how  unlikely  it  is  that  solution  would  require  actions  that  are  never  been  a  limitation  on  immigra- 
they  will  be  detected.  And  they  also  far  beyond  those  the  authors  of  this  tion  from  Mexico.  "The  first  limit  was 
know  that  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  Act  bill  are  willing  to  take,  because  a  real  established  by  the  1965  law.  and  the  il- 
imposes  only  the  mildest  of  penalties  solution  requires  changing  the  whole  legal  entry  problem  has  been  created 
for  all  but  the  most  flagrant  violators,  basis  of  existing  law.  It  requires  put-  by  that  limitation.  Before  the  1965 
So  those  who  routinely  use  undocu-  ting  away  those  fears  that  lie  behind  law.  a  person  from  Mexico  or  any 
mented  workers  will  not  in  the  least  be  this  bill,  and  the  fears  that  have  lain  other  Western  Hemisphere  country 
discouraged  by  the  enactment  of  this  behind  every  other  immigration  limi-  had  only  to  show  that  a  job  was  avail- 
bill.  But  those  who  are  looking  for  tation  that  this  country  has  ever  en-  able,  that  the  applicant  was  in  good 
some  excuse  to  discriminate  against  acted.  health  and  would  not  become  a  public 
anyone  who  happens  to  have  a  foreign  As  to  the  ft ars:  Do  immigrants  steal  charge,  to  qualify  for  admission.  But 
look,  are  handed  the  perfect  excuse,  jobs?  No  one  can  say  for  certain,  but  ^^e  establishment  of  the  country  limi- 
They  will  be  able  to  say.  "Sorry,  but  I  the  best  evidence  is  that  immigrants  tatjop  made  legal  entry  an  impossibil- 
don't  think  your  birth  certificate   is  are  likely  to  take  only  jobs  that  few  ^^^  ^^^  ^j,  ^^ose  who  could  not  fit  into 


real."  They  will  be  able  to  discriminate    others  are  willing  to  take. 


reai.    i  ucy  win  uc  <»uit  ^v^  ^...^v -v^     ^ either  the  first  or  second  preference 

at  will,  and  with  the  perfect  excuse  Do   immigrants   drive   down   wagesj  category.      Inevitably,     illegal     entry 

that  they  are  merely  trying  to  be  law-  They  may,  at  least  in  the  low-est  paid  became  the  only  possibility, 

abiding.  occupations,   those   points   where   ex-  we  know  that  the  demand  for  entry 

The  bill  attempts  to  answer  this  by  ploitation  is  real  and  routine  for  citi-  documents    from    Mexico    will    vastly 

creating  a  study  of  any  discriminatory  zen  and  alien  alike.  exceed  the  level  provided  for  in  this 

effects.  But  the  only  real  way  out  of  Do  immigrants  become  tax  eaters,  ^^.jj   ^^  ^^^  country  limitation  remains, 

the     discrimination     dilemma     is     to  The  evidence  suggests  that  they  have  _^^  ^          ^jj,  continue  and  grow- 

create  a  single,  national  identity  card  energy  and  zeal,  and  become  among  ^^  ^^.^  ^^.j,  ^j,j  ^^^^  ^^  difference 

system  that  all  citizens  and  legal  resi-  the  most   productive  of  our  citizens,  ^^^^^^.^j.    because  it  allows  no  other 

dents   would    have   to   carry    and   be  Dr.  Hafis  Mark,  the  former  Secretary  ^^rnative  but  illegal  entry.  If  we  fear 

ready  to  display  at  all  times-an  inter-  of  the  ^'r  Force^  and  h.^self  an  .^^^^^  ?hat  "mmrgrants  a?e  taking  jobs,  why 

nal  passport.  The  authors  of  this  bill  grant,  once  remarked  /o J?^-     Thes*-  ^    ^^^^^^^^  ^^3^.  ^he  appli- 

in  no  way  want  such  a  system.  They  people  are  the  brightest  and  best  moti-  v 

are  willing  to  offend  some  citizens  bv  vated  we  have.  They  are  tremendous  ^^J'^ad  a  Job  wLt\ng.  If  a  job  is  wait- 
requiring   them   to   show   documents,  contributors  to  our  country   I^t  s  just  she  "^^^  ^  J°°  "^^y^^^^^r  justification 
but  not  all.  They  are  willing  to  place  call    them    all    Americans.      And    my  '^^-  ^^^'^^^^^^^^^l^ ^^^ 
the  burden  on  a  few.  but  not  on  the  reading  of  history  suggests  that  he  is  for^^an   'jj^^.J^f^^^'^f^^J,^^^^            ^, 
whole     Nation.     The     discrimination  right.  limitation  is  to  protect  jobs    why 
study  is  therefore  only  a  sop.  designed  Indeed,  the  greatest  energy  in  this  the  ''^'{J^'^'T;  ^^''/'J'h^^'Jj;  the  appli^ 
to  a^uage  the  conscience  of  those  who  country's  history,  its  greatest  growth.  ""^  ""^^'^^joS  ^haT  sureW   s  enough 
know  that  the  inevitable  result  of  a  came  during   periods   when   immigra-  ^^"Vm^nstJafe  thaf  jobs  are  avSle 
law  that  creates  two  classes  of  citizen-  tion  was  highest.  Today,  the  most  rap-  "/^'^-""'^.L^^cit^zens    ft  IL  the  test 
ship  is  a  law  that  creates  an  invidious  idly  growing  and  most  energetic  places  °;  °"[.  °*"     fo?   decades    and    tha 
distinction  between  people  who  have  in  the  country  are  also  places  where  ^^^^    *°^f.„i°'    '*^'^*'^^' 
the   same    legal    and    natural    rights,  immigrants  are  present  in  the  grea  est  '"S.^'/f  f^!^^ '°°^^ 
There  is  no  other  conclusion  to' reach  numbers.  Not  that  we  have  limitless  .  J„^^„^,t^°"^ /l^heS  our  nShb^^ 
than  this:  a  bill  that  makes  every  em-  capacity,  but  neither  should  we  deny  "-'Zn  o^lannn^S  at   home    olmo- 
ployer  an  immigration  enforcer,   but  the  energy  and  ambition  that  immi-  ^^^^P  °PP°'^'""^^^^^^^^^ 
does  not  provide  absolutely   uniform  grants  bring  with  them,  for  it  takes  f^fP^J'^.^g'^"  ^^'^J^om^^^ 
treatment  for  all  prospective  employ-  energy  and  daring  and  great  determi-  ^^'"^^ /•^*_^-b^e   .f  nrXce   anytS 
ees  is  a  bill  that  establishes  on  its  face  nation  to  become  an  immigrant.  T}^^   ""^^L^   ^f  f^Kc  tLf  i^m  h! 
Twholesale  system  of  discrimination.  But   still    the    fear    is   present-the  »'f  .iS^""'"^^^;  °  ^2  ^at^o^'s    abor 
Those  employers  who  want  to  hire  ille-  desire  to  keep  what  is  ours,  the  fear  needed  to  absorb  that  nation  s  labor 
S^leS  win  not  be  di.scouraged  by  that  others  may  take  it  over,  change  ^°^^^«"-°*\^?f  *^^%"  "°*  f,^  Ifll  be 
the  mild  penalties  of  this  bill,  knowing  it.  make  it  theirs  and  no  longer  our  of  this  century.  The  shortfa  1  will  be 
a2  they  dVthe  great  odds  against  ever  own.  Being  human,  we  prefer  familiar  in  the  range  of  a  ha  f  mil  ion  jobs  each 
being  aiught  let  alone  caught  repeat-  devils,  and  it  is  easier  to  shut  the  door  year.  This  means  that  there  will  be 
edly  violating  the  law.  And  those  em-  against  strangers  than  to  admit  that  millions  of  our  neighbors  who  have  no 
Soyeri  who  Want  some  excuse  to  deny  they  may  have  value  to  us.  This,  in  a  hope  whatever  of  fmding  work  unless 
employment  to  people  who  for  some  nation  of  immigrants.  they  leave  their  home  country.  They 
reaSmTt  or  look  alien,  will  have  a  What  is  the  real  answer?  will  turn  north.  But  this  is  not  mevita- 
perfect  excuse  for  the  exercise  of  their  Not   Simpson-Mazzoli.   because   this  ble.    We    could    help   create    jobs    in 
oreiudlce  bill  only  raises  a  scarecrow  against  ille-  Mexico. 

This   bill    cannot    work    because    it  gal  entry.  I  have  offered  a  bill  to  create  a  joint 

merely  addresses  the  symptoms  of  ille-  The  real  answer  to  illegal  immigra-  United     States-Mexico     Development 

gal  entry  and  not  successfully  at  that,  tion  comes  in  two  parts:  First,  make  Bank.  This  bank  could  provide  billions 

It  does  not  in  any  way  address  the  legal   entry   possible,   by   doing   away  of  dollars  in  funds  to  create  new  jobs 

pauses  with  country  limitations  that  are  unre-  not  only   in  Mexico  but  in  our  own 

It  addresses  the  symptoms  by  at-  alistic  and  unenforceable;  second,  pro-  border  region  as  well.  This  would  alle- 
tempting  to  discourage  employment  vide  help  to  create  employment  oppor-  viate  some  of  the  economic  pressure 
ODDortunities  It  fails  to  address  the  tunities  in  the  countries  from  whence  that  is  pushing  immigrants  north, 
symptoms  effectively  because  it  does  immigrants  come.  This  would  address  the  real  cause  of  il- 
not  make  legal  entry  possible:  for  ex-  As  to  the  country  limitation.  I  have  legal  immigration-poverty  hopeless- 
ample  It  will  do  nothing  to  erase  that  already   noted  how   the  present-and  ness.  and  desperation.  People  don  t  im- 


migrate because  it  is  a  game:  they  im-  sions  are  muted,  the  prejudices  sophls-  Later,  if  time  permits,  I  will  speak  in 

migrate  because  it  is  the  only  choice  ticated.  but  they  are  no  less  real  for  all  my  own  capacity  on  other  areas  of  the 

that  life  offers.  My  bilateral  develop-  of  that.  The  bill  should  not  be  en-  bill. 

ment  bank  bill  provides  an  alternative,  acted.  We  should  seek  a  law  that  is  Before  I  proceed.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 

an    opportunity    at    home.    But    the  along  the  lines  I  have  suggested:  Entry  me  say  that  any  amendments  offered 

Simpson-Mazzoli  blU  does  not  envision  for  those  who  can  show  a  reasonable  by   the   Agriculture   Committee,    and 

that  kind  of  approach.  It  does  not  seek  ukellhood  of  self-support,  and  help  for  any  statement  that  I  might  make  as 

to  cure  the  disease,  only  make  sooth-  t^e  countries  from  whence  the  great-  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 

ing  gestures  toward  its  symptoms.  It  ^^  numbers  of  immigrants  come.  tee.  in  no  way  detracts  from  my  admi- 

would   be   no   more  effective   than  a  ^^  KAZEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  ration  and  respect  for  the  gentleman 

scarecrow  against  an  airplane,  no  more  gentleman  yield'  ^^°^   ^^^    Jersey,   chairman   of   the 

effective     than     magic     incantations  j^^  GONZALEZ   I  am  glad  to  yield  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 

against  cancer.  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  distinguished         ranking        mmority 

Simpson-Mazzoli  is  not  realistic  and  .pj^g  CHAIRMAN    The  time  of  the  member  of  that  committee,  and  the 

it  is  not  workable.  It  perpetuates  the  „entienian  from  Texas  (Mr  Gonzalez)  two  gentlemen  on  the  subcommittee, 

errors  and  wrongs  of  the  past  and  ere-  ^^^  expired  the  minority  member  and  the  chair- 

ates  new  evils  of  Its  own.  It  is  a  re-  .p.     gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr  '"an  of  the  subcommittee,  who  have 

sponse  arising  out  of  fear    'he  very  ^^^zoli)  has  1  minute  remaining.  worked  so  diligently  on  this  legisla- 

same  fears  that  produced  the  prefer-  mAZZOLI     Mr     Chairman     I  tion. 

ence  quotas  that  were  nothing  more  „."?i'  „„„,,  .>,_.  \  r„in'„tP  '  Our  disagreements,  if  some  may  be 
nor  less  than  racist  in  their  origim  ^'^^  pl^^/J-lJni  t^ink  this  has  been  deemed  disagreements,  are  of  sub- 
and  purpose,  and  racist  in  their  ef-  ^  ^J^v  fn^S^g 'deSatrT^^^^  stance  and  our  amendments  offered  by 
fects;  a  system  that  was  neither  work-  *  ''"^J^'f  f,^VoniJht  and  of  course  the  committee.  I  hope,  are  of  a  con- 
able  nor  defensible.  The  1965  reform  be  more  of  it  tonight  and.  of  course  gtructive  nature 
erased  the  blatant  racism  of  the  old  we     wUl     be     conducting     continued  '''^'^^^^^^  j  ^se  In  support  of 

quotas,  but  Imposed,  out  of  the  fear  of  "^^J^^'^^f^Va wf  S.  ^Jntie^^n  in  the  the  amendments  reported  by  the  Com- 

immigrants.  a  new  country  limitation  I  agam  salute  the  gentleman  in  the  ^^  Agriculture  to  H.R.   1510. 

and    a   new    preference   system    that  Chair  for  h^  patient  and  very  skilled  ^^^  immigration  Reform  and  Control 

were  and  are  likewise  unworkable  and  conduct  of  this  debate.  .        ,  .  „„„ 

morally  indefensible.  And  now  this  blU  I   think   that   the  evidence   Is  very  ^^^    primary    amendment    recom- 

perpetuates  that  system  and  makes  it  clear  that  no  one  suggests  that  today  s  ^^^^^^  ^    ^^^  Committee  on  Agricul- 

worse  by  establishing  an  engine  of  dis-  situation,  the  status  quo   is  desirable  ^^^^  .^  ^^  amendment  sponsored  by 

crimination  against  all  American  resi-  Everyone  suggests  that  there  should  ^^  panetta  that  would  provide  a  spe- 

dents  who  have  a  foreign  appearance,  be  some  change.  So  I  will  just  respect-  j  nonimmigrant  worker  program  to 

The  bill  solves  nothing;  it  is  bom  of  fully  suggest  to  everyone  who  agrees  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  unique  needs  of 

fear  and  sour  suspicion;  and  it  will  not  that  today's  situation,  the  status  quo.  producers   of   perishable   agricultural 

work.  What  is  required  is  an  inunigra-  is  not  desirable,  then  what,  if  not  this  commodities   principally  in  the  West- 

tlon  system  that  looks  to  the  future  bill,  H.R.  1510,  as  it  might  be  amended  ^^^   ^^^   Northwestern   parts   of   the 

with   confidence,   not  fear;   a  system  for  the  next  4  days;  what,  if  not  this  country    while  preserving  intact  the 

that  welcomes   those  who  can  show  bill?  What  other  bill  is  on  the  horizon?  ^  ^  nrogram  for  other  areas  where  it 

they  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  what  other  bill  Is  In  the  wings  some-  ^^^^  appropriately  can  be  used.  The 

be  self -supporting;  a  system  that  tries  where  waiting  to  be  called  forth  to  the  committee  amendments  strike  a  bal- 


to    deal    with    the    desperation    that    rniddle  of  the  stage? 


ance  by  providing  In  the  new  program 


drives  people  toward  our  borders  a  ^he  answer,  the  simple  answer,  Mr.  ^^^  ^^^^  protection  to  domestic  work- 
system  that  deals  with  realities  and  chairman.  Is  there  Is  no  other  vehicle,  ^j.^  ^  ^^der  the  H-2  program  and  in- 
not  the  haunting  fears  of  those  who  ^^ere  Is  no  other  bill.  There  is  no  elude  safeguards  for  the  welfare  of  the 
have    forgotten    form    when^    they  o^^er  opportunity  for  this  House  to  foreign  workers 

came    Slmpson-MMZoli  is    sadly    the  ^,^^1  with  this  vexing  and  nettlesome  producers  of  perishable  commodities 
atest  in  a  long  history  of  tamirgation  subject,  except  via  the  bill,  H.R.  1510.  ^^  the  West  and  Northwest  rely  pre- 
law that  springs  from  the  heart  of  the  with  amendments.  dominantly  on  manual  labor  to  pick 

P'r"^*'^n'T;i^    thof,th   tf^v  So  I  st'-o^^ly  "'•^^  '"y  colleagues  to  f^uit,   vegetables,   and   nuts  during  a 

loathed   all   foreigners,   though   they  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^jg^ate,  to  vote  their  con-  ^mited    growing    season.    California's 

SES'SSHs  s-r.r.rup-'srs-^r  ;=ierr'nr'.s^'L;ra 

S3ilS5Sf  '-  CHAIRMAN.  THe  „™e  0,  .He  {^IJrJS'Z^J^Z^^S^. 

S"rZf  f™H  "^r^Tj^^Tof.  Texas  <M.  .  -=£^^'^J[  T^'T- 

f^ward  iSilc?  decency    or'  worSl  "  ^'^^^  *i"  ^^  recognized  for  1  hour  tions  supply.  The  Northwest  contrib- 

u  V    Tt  Siek  fS^he  moment  the  and  the  gentleman  from  Washington  ^tes  a  further  impressive  portion  to 

nisions    ani    fears    of    SST  who  <Mr.  Morrison)  will  be  recognized  for  the  Nation's  supply. 

S^Ln^  what  theJ^ee^  control  over  1  hour.  For  the  most  part,  producers  of  this 

orhoJde^   bSft  d<is  not  solve  the  The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen-  highly  diversified  Industry  have  not 

pressurlSardrlvelSSiSLSt^o^^  tleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  had     available     sufficient     domestic 

border  nor  d^s  it  enab^  Wiose^who  Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  workers  to  handle  the  harvesting  of 

waS  S  S^\e£i^a^tI^ot7Z  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con-  their  crops  They  have  had  to  obtain 

Tho  H)vn.»«or,f=  th«.v  ni^t^  t/1  become  sume.  supplemental   sources   of   labor   from 

wal  ?^Jr^te   It  pStst^e  next  cS  Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  outside  the  United  States,  principally 

off  a  few  years  but  the  next  crisis  will  rise  in  support  of  the  amendments  of-  from  Mexico.  The  H-2  program  has 

not  be  long  In  the  making,  because  the  fered  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul-  not  been  suited  to  their  needs,  and  ac- 

bill  solves  nothing  oS  than  the  pas-  ture  to  H.R.   1510,  the  Immigration  cordlngly  in  recent  years  they  have  we 

sSnl  iJ^  prejuSLrthat  hJ?e  h^^^^^  Reform  and  Control  Act  of  19b3.  I  are  told  used  undocumented  a^ier^^^ 

cally  driven  our  immigration  laws.  The  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  hand-harvest     these     labor-intensive 

only  difference  today  is  that  the  pas-  Agriculture.  crops.   H.R.    1510   will,   for  the   first 
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time,  make  the  hiring  of  undocument- 
ed workers  illegal.  It  thus  becomes 
necessary  to  assure  that  a  system  is 
provided  whereby  to  the  extent  do- 
mestic labor  is  unavailable,  the  pro- 
ducers will  be  able  under  a  controlled 
system  to  obtain  the  workers  they 
need  from  abroad. 

While  an  attempt  has  been  made  in 
H.R.  1510,  as  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  to  mitigate  this  situa- 
tion through  a  transition  program, 
such  a  program  does  not  fully  respond 
to  the  needs  of  these  particular  em 
ployers,  first,  because  the  program  is 
temporary,  and  second,  because  the 
program  provides  that  the  numbers  of 
undocumented  aliens  be  reduced  each 
year  over  the  3-year  span  of  the  pro- 
gram. While  other  provisions  of  the 
legislation  would  allow  certain  undocu- 
mented aliens  to  become  permanent 
residents  and  thus  remain  in  the  coun- 
try in  a  legalized  status,  it  is  unknown 
how  many  aliens  currently  working  on 
perishable  crops  would  qualify  for  le- 
galization and  once  qualified,  how 
many  would  leave  the  agricultural 
sector  to  find  less  labor-intensive  jobs. 
Further,  it  is  unknown  how  many  who 
are  eligible  under  the  legislation  would 
elect  to  apply  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

In  the  committees  opinion,  the  H-2 
worker  program  as  provided  in  H.R. 
1510  is  much  too  rigid  and  unworkable 
for  producers  of  perishable  commod- 
ities, and  for  this  reason  these  produc- 
ers in  the  past  have  relied  on  undocu- 
mented aliens  for  their  needs. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  H-2 
program,  with  the  changes  provided  in 
H.R.  1510.  can  continue  to  be  effec- 
tively utilized  in  certain  agricultural 
areas  of  the  United  States  having 
more  predictable  employment  needs 
and  requiring  relatively  small  numbers 
of  foreign  workers  when  domestic 
workers  are  unavailable.  The  H-2  pro- 
gram has  worked  for  producers  princi- 
pally in  the  Eastern  and  Southeastern 
parts  of  the  country.  The  H-2  pro- 
gram, however,  does  not  have  the 
flexibility  to  effectively  address  the 
particular  needs  of  producers  of  per- 
ishable commodities  whose  labor 
needs  are  extensive  and  vary  greatly 
with  weather  conditions  within  rela- 
tively short  periods  of  time. 

Under  the  Panetta  amendment,  the 
number  of  nonimmigrants  admitted 
under  the  committee  amendments 
would  be  based  on  the  historical  need 
in  the  employment  area,  the  number 
of  grower  applications  for  workers, 
and  the  availability  of  domestic  work- 
ers. 

The  special  visas  under  which  the 
workers  would  be  admitted  would  limit 
their  entry  to  certain  employment  re- 
gions. Unlike  the  H-2  program,  the 
foreign  worker  would  not  be  bound  to 
a  particular  employer.  If  the  employer 
is  not  to  his  liking,  for  whatever 
reason,  or  if  another  producer  of  per- 
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ishable  crops  in  the  area  offers  better 
wages  or  working  conditions,  the  em- 
ployee would  be  free  to  change  jobs 
without  fear  of  deportation.  The  visas 
could  also  allow  the  worker  to  follow 
the  harvest  season  from  area  to  area 
by  designating  particular  areas  of 
work    for    particular    periods    of    the 

A  number  of  provisions  are  included 
in  the  committee  amendments  to 
project  the  domestic  worker  and 
assure  that  the  foreign  worker  is  not 
disadvantaged  by  the  employer.  These 
are  the  same  worker  protection  provi- 
sions as  are  included  under  the  H-2 
program. 

The  committee  amendments  are  de- 
signed to  assure  that  workers  admitted 
under  the  special  program  will  return 
to  their  country  of  origin  upon  expira- 
tion of  their  visas  and  not  add  to  the 
numbers  of  undocumented  aliens  in 
this  country.  Sanctions  would  be  im- 
posed on  any  employer  who  hires,  re- 
cruits or  refers  for  employment  these 
special  nonimmigrant  aliens,  unless 
the  employer  has  an  application  ap- 
proved to  hire  the  alien. 

Incentives  are  provided  for  the 
return  of  nonimmigrants  to  their 
countries  of  origin  by  requiring  em- 
ployers to  contribute  into  a  trust  fund 
established  by  the  Attorney  General. 
The  money  collected  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  nonimmigrant  worker 
only  upon  his  or  her  return  to  the 
native  country,  and  only  if  it  were  es- 
tablished that  the  nonimmigrant  did 
not  violate  the  terms  of  the  program. 
Employers  would  also  be  required  to 
contribute  to  the  fund  amounts  which 
would  be  used  to  fund  the  administra- 
tion of  the  seasonal  worker  program. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  miscel- 
laneous amendments  al.so  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee  relating  to  agri- 
cultural workers,  which  I  would  like  to 
discuss  briefly  at  this  point. 

One.  The  committee  has  included  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  paperwork 
requirements  under  the  employer 
sanction  provisions  of  H.R.  1510.  Many 
of  the  same  workers  return  to  the 
same  farm  or  employer  for  the  harvest 
of  several  different  crops  each  year, 
and  year  after  year.  Accordingly,  it  ap- 
peared burdensome,  as  well  as  unnec- 
essary, to  require  the  employer  to 
complete  the  verification  paperwork 
required  under  the  new  subsection  (b) 
of  section  274A.  as  added  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  each  time  the  same 
worker  returned  to  the  same  farm 
during  the  same  year,  or  year  after 
year— particularly  in  the  case  of  U.S 
citizens  and  nationals  and  permanent 
residents. 

A  committee  amendment  will  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  for  duplicative 
paperwork  under  certain  specified 
standards  based  on  worker  status,  but 
still  provide  the  necessary  protections 
regarding  nonimmigrants  entering  the 
United  States. 


Two.  H.R.  1510  provides  that  within 
3  years  after  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  President  shall  study  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  possible 
need  for  and  costs  of  changes  in  the 
verification  process  which  may  be  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  secure  employ- 
ment verification  system.  The  commit- 
tee is  concerned  that  agricultural  em- 
ployers who  should  be  required  to 
review  documents  of  prospective  em- 
ployees and  ascertain  their  genuine- 
ness must  make  decisions  based  on 
documents  that  are  not  completely 
tamperproof.  The  committee  believes 
that  a  secure  system  of  indentifica- 
tion,  with  input  of  the  Congress, 
should  be  in  place  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  committee,  therefore,  added  an 
amendment  to  section  274A  to  require 
the  President  to  develop  in  a  report  to 
Congress  a  secure  system  of  identifica- 
tion to  determine  employment  eligibil- 
ity for  all  applicants  for  employment 
in  the  United  States. 

Three.  The  committee  was  of  the 
view  that  more  flexibility  was  needed 
as  respects  employer  sanctions,  taking 
into  consideration  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  violation.  For  that 
reason  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  to  change  the  fixed  penal- 
ties in  the  Judiciary  bill  to  a  penalty 
of  "not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$1,000"  for  first  offenders  and  "not 
less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $2,000" 
for  subsequent  offenders.  This  would 
provide  some  discretion  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  fines  under  the  bill.  In  only 
rare  instances  does  any  statute  impose 
a  fixed  penalty— criminal  and  civil 
penalties  generally  are  set  in  terms  of 
maximums  that  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  the  nature  of  the  offenses, 
taking  account  of  any  equities  that 
may  be  present. 

Four.  The  committee  also  reported 
an  amendment  providing  that  the  At- 
torney General,  rather  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  should  issue  regulations 
governing  the  aggregate  period  H-2 
workers  may  stay  in  the  United  States. 
This  would  place  responsibility  in  an 
agency  that  historically  is  responsible 
for  the  immigration  policy  of  the 
Nation.  Moreover,  the  change  author- 
izing the  Attorney  General  to  issue 
such  regulations  brings  the  bill  into 
conformity  with  existing  procedures 
and  regulations. 

Five.  The  committee  has  included  an 
amendment  prohibiting  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  from  making  retroactive  ad- 
justments in  the  wages  of  H-2  agricul- 
tural workers.  In  the  administration  of 
the  wage  provisions  of  the  H-2  pro- 
gram, the  Department  of  Labor  makes 
a  determination  of  the  wage  that  must 
be  paid  for  the  particular  job  in  an 
area  so  that  wages  of  domestic  workers 
would  not  be  adversely  affected.  On 
occasion,  after  the  H-2  workers  have 
been  paid  and  have  returned  to  their 
country  of  origin,  the  Labor  E>epart- 


ment  has  recomputed  the  adverse 
effect  wage  and  required  higher  wages 
to  be  paid  retroactively.  This  has 
caused  hardship  to  the  employers— 
particularly  when  the  employees  are 
no  longer  in  the  area  of  employment 
and  can  only  be  located  with  difficul- 
ty, if  at  all. 

Six.  The  committee  has  made  a  fur- 
ther change  in  the  administration  of 
the  adverse  effect  wage  provisions  of 
the  H-2  program.  In  the  past,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  made  quarter- 
ly wage  surveys  that  were  used  in  the 
calculation  of  wage  rates  for  agricul- 
tural workers  under  the  H-2  program. 
This  has  been  discontinued,  and  the 
Department  now  makes  only  an 
annual  survey.  The  amendment  of  the 
committee  would  merely  require  that 
the  most  recent  and  up-to-date  wage 
survey  information  be  used  in  appro- 
priate cases,  as  a  matter  of  equity  and 
fairness. 

Seven.  Another  amendment  of  this 
committee  authorizes  funding,  com- 
mencing in  fiscal  year  1984,  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry 
out  his  responsibilities  under  the  bill. 
Added  responsibilities  have  been  given 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  under  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
However,  no  funding  has  been  author- 
ized for  USDA  for  this  purpose,  al- 
though both  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
been  authorized  additional  funding 
under  the  bill  under  consideration 
today. 

Eight.  Finally,  the  committee  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  to  section  214(e)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, that  preempts  State  law  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  H-2  and  transitional  non- 
immigrant agriculture  worker  pro- 
grams. It  was  our  view  that  these  pro- 
grams that  are  necessarily  Federal  in 
nature  not  be  restricted  or  otherwise 
affected  by  State  laws  or  local  regula- 
tions or  ordinances  in  what  has  tradi- 
tionally been  an  area  of  Federal  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
join  me  in  support  of  the  amendments 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 


D  1940 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  start, 
first,  by  saluting  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi),  and  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  for  their 
tireless  |ef forts  to  get  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  on  the  House 
floor  for  final  consideration.  I  mention 
this  because  of  the  personal  courtesies 


shown  to  me  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  others  willing  to  discuss 
this  issue,  particularly  as  it  became  of 
interest  to  us  in  the  agricultural 
arena. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  leg- 
islation before  us  represents  the  first 
complete  revision  of  immigration  law 
in  over  30  years  and,  as  we  have 
learned  in  this  general  debate,  it  is  the 
product  of  many  years  of  work. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  new  immigration  policy  is  neces- 
sary. The  hours  of  meetings  and  hear- 
ings I  have  attended  both  here  and 
out  in  my  district  in  the  State  of 
Washington  convince  me  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  because  our  bor- 
ders are  out  of  control. 

I  do  have  some  serious  questions 
whether  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  provides  enforci- 
ble  answers,  but  thanks  to  the  amend- 
atory process  and  the  rule  as  adopted 
by  this  House,  we  will  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  see  what  we  can  do 
with  this  proposal  to  make  it  work- 
able. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  Members  of 
the  House  are  addressing  the  concerns 
of  the  Hispanic  community.  On  behalf 
of  thousands  of  my  own  constituents,  I 
echo  their  sentiments.  The  best  use  of 
my  time  and  yours  would  be  to  concen- 
trate on  which  I  have  the  most  experi- 
ence. Having  spent  over  25  years  as  a 
farmer  in  central  Washington  State, 
that  area  of  expertise  is  agriculture.  I 
want  to  concentrate  on  those  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  I  find  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  agricultural  inter- 
ests and  how  I  propose  to  improve  on 
the  present  legislation  and  to  describe 
the  amendments  as  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  to  me,  at 
least,  in  my  part  of  the  United  States 
that  we  have  essentially  always  had  a 
migrant  stream.  It  has  been  seasonal 
in  nature.  In  my-particular  district  we 
grow  about  70  different  specialty  crops 
and  are  proud  to  pay  the  highest  agri- 
cultural wages  in  the  world.  Occasion- 
ally we  will  run  one  and  two  in  wages 
with  the  State  of  Calif  cm:  a.  but  be- 
cause we  are  a  little  farther  out  of  the 
mainstream,  we  need  to  provide  the 
extra  incentive  for  workers  to  come 
our  way. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  youngster 
working  on  the  farm  that  the  migrant 
stream  was  filled  by  workers  primarily 
from  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas.  And  1 
am  proud  of  the  evolutionary  process 
by  which  they  now  own  and  manage 
many  of  the  farms  in  the  Northwest. 
Then  industrial  growth  in  the  South 
gradually  eliminated  these  States 
from  contributing  very  many  folks  to 
the  work  force  that  was  needed  on  a 
seasonal  basis.  That  work  force  then 
increasingly  was  supplied  by  our 
friends  of  Mexican  descent,  legal 
workers  coming  primarily  from  the 
States   of   Texas   and    California.    In 


recent  years,  however.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  very  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  this 
stream  has  increasingly  been  made  up 
of  illegal  workers  coming  across  the 
border,  taking  advantage  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  that  exist.  The 
State  of  Washington  is  like,  as  I  un- 
derstand, 31  States  in  this  country 
where  the  laws  against  discrimination 
forbid  employers  from  making  the  sort 
of  inquiry  necessary  to  determine 
whether  those  workers  are  legally  in 
the  United  States  or  not.  So  we  have 
no  idea  the  number  of  illegals  who 
have  joined  this  work  force. 

One  difference  that  is  important,  to 
me.  in  the  area  that  I  represent,  will 
be  the  size  of  the  farms.  We  find  when 
we  look  at  our  counterparts  in  the 
Eastern  United  States  who  use  the  ex- 
isting H-2  program,  that  their  average 
orchard  size  may  be  up  in  the  600-acre 
range.  In  contrast,  our  farms  will  aver- 
age 20  to  50  acres.  The  people,  quite 
often  the  owner,  will  provide  most  of 
the  work  force  just  within  the  family 
for  all  of  the  year  except  for  a  few 
days  or  for  perhaps,  at  the  most,  a  few 
weeks  during  harvest  time. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  H-2 
program  in  existing  laws  just  does  not 
work.  First  of  all,  you  cannot  predict 
the  timing  of  harvest  and  cannot  order 
your  workers  months  in  advance.  Gen- 
erally there  is  no  suitable  on-the-farm 
housing  because  you  have  such  a 
short-term  harvest  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  provide  that  housing.  And 
also  in  the  H-2  program  there  is  the 
lack  of  flexibility,  because  workers  are 
totally  tied  to  one  employer.  Employ- 
ees cannot  move  around,  and  these 
smaller  operating  farms  just  cannot 
get  through  the  redtape  and  make  the 
commitment  that  it  takes  under  the 
H-2  program. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  de 
LA  Garza  and  our  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Madigan,  for  their  ef- 
forts to  gel  sequential  referral  of  this 
immigration  policy  bill  to  the  Commit- 
tee oti  Agriculture.  We  had  an  excel- 
lent hearing,  a  lot  of  testimon.v  and  a 
responsive  committee,  and  several 
amendments  have  been  propo.sed. 
They  have  been  described  by  the 
chairman  and  will  be  described,  of 
course,  in  greater  detail  as  wc  move  on 
through  the  calendar  of  the  next  few 
days. 

It  vva.s  my  per.sonal  privilege  to  join 
with  the  tientleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Panetta)  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment which  we  think  is  a  significant 
contribution.  It  is  complementary  to 
the  H-2  program.  Some  people  have 
characterized  it  as  a  replacement  for 
H-2.  It  is  not.  For  those  parts  of  the 
country  that  use  the  existing  program, 
this  does  not  get  in  their  way  at  all. 
This  i.i  an  alternative.  It  is  designed  to 
be  more  flexible,  to  fit  the  needs  of  ag- 
riculture as  we  measured  them  in  our 
committee  hearings  and  the  industries 
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that  many  of  us  represent  here  in  the 
Congress. 

The  important  elements  of  the  Pa- 
netta  amendment  will  be  that  the  At- 
torney General.  workinK  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  thf  US  De- 
partment of  AKrirullure.  determlnts 
the  number  of  workers  thai  ma.\  be 
needed,  the  renion  in  which  ihe,\  ran 
work,  and  the  amoiitii  of  time  uhirh 
they  can  sta.v  in  this  country  in  that 
specific  region.  It  has  a.s  its  ba.si(  dri\ 
ing  force  tht  need  to  use  local  workers 
first,  and  this  s«"ems  to  be  dm  rioukca 
in  many  of  the  criticism.^  that  arc 
coming  our  \va\ .  It  included  rtcruiting 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  in  this  '.t-ar  I  un<lerstand  that  be 
cause  of  weather  conditions  .some  of 
the  crops  in  Texas  are  short,  and  it  is 
only  logical  that  rather  than  bring  m 
workers  from  outsde  the  United 
States  to  satisfy  certain  regions,  that 
we  bring  workers  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  before  we  allow  any  for- 
eign workers  in  these  various  areas  of 
need. 

::  1950 

The  amendment  is  limited  to  perish- 
able commodities.  It  features  the 
worker  free  to  migrate,  to  follow  a  pat 
tern  as  the  crops  ripen  within  certain 
regions,  again  determined  by  the  At- 
torney General,  not  by  the  farmers 
but  by  measurements  of  the  actual 
need,  where  crops  would  be  lost,  if  in 
fact  workers  were  not  allowed. 

This  is  also  important  from  the 
workers  point  of  view.  A  worker,  dis- 
satisfied with  conditions  with  one  em 
ployer.  can  move  on  to  the  next.  So  it 
is  really  a  voluntary  program  under 
those  circumstances.  It  includes  an  ad- 


also  ha-s  a  unique  feature,  that  is  that  mestic  work  force  to  accomplish  these 
the  employer  pays  into  a  special  trust  jobs.  But  if  we  do  not,  then  let  us 
fund   with   the   Attorney   General   an     build  into  this  new  immigration  policy 


amount  equivalent  to  social  security 
and  unemployment  compen.sation. 
That  trust  fund  is  the  one  that  pro- 
vides the  money  for  administration 
and  enforcement  and  to  pay  the  total 
cost  of  this  program.  It  also  uniquely 
provides  a  cash  payment.  A  cash  pay- 
ment to  the  worker  when  that  worker 
returns  to  his  native  country,  as  an  ad- 
ditional Inccniivc  to  abide  by  the  de- 
lail.s  of  this  program. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  feel  that  this 
amendment,  as  authored  by  Mr.  Pa- 
NtTTA  and  myself  and  oroughl  to  this 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  is  a  vital  element 
in  making  employer  .sanctions  work.  It 
will  remove  tliat  magnet  that  we  are 
concerned  about.  It  removes  it  by 
having  an  alternative.  A  legal  program 
so  that  agricultural  employers  will 
turn  to  this  program.  I  know  farmers 
well  enough,  that  when  they  have 
their  life  savings  invested  in  a  crop 
and  because  we  have  denied  a  tradi- 
tional flow  of  workers  into  the  area, 
they  have  no  alternatives,  they  v^ill 
u.se  an  illegal  worker  and  hope  to  get 
away  with  it.  This  destroys  the  plan 
that  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  reduce  this  flow  of 
illegal  v^orkers  by  removing  the  eco- 
nomic magnet. 

So  give  employer  sanctions,  if  you 
choose  to  use  that  as  your  enforce- 
ment mechanism,  an  opportunity  to 
work.  To  have  a  legal  program  such  as 
that  propo.sed  by  Mr.  Panetta.  is  an 
ab.solute.  e.s.sential  ingredient  in  that 
workability.  Also,  if  you  choose  not  to 
have  adequate  outside  workers  when 


the  opportunity  to  meet  the  demands 
and  protect  American  agriculture  by 
making  sure  that   an  adequate  work  • 
force  is  available. 

There  are  other  amendments  that 
are  important,  the  chairman  has  men- 
tioned tho.se  as  he  has  talked  his  way 
through  the  proposals  from  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  The  reduction  of 
paperwork  requirements  is  significant, 
and  my  experience  as  a  farmer  will 
add  .iu.st  a  little  bit  of  light  to  this. 

You  will  find  that  you  will  have  a 
call  from  the  warehouse,  you  will  start 
your  harvest  on  Monday,  and  by 
Wednesday  the  warehouse  is  full  or 
the  market  has  deteriorated  and  they 
will  ask  you  to  stop  harvesting  until 
Friday  or  Saturday.  Under  the  strict 
interpretation  of  this  bill  as  it  is  in 
front  of  us,  every  time  a  worker  came 
back  to  move  on  with  the  harvest,  you 
would  have  to  fill  out  the  legal  verifi- 
cation again.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
necessary.  It  is  a  harassment  to  the 
worker,  and  it  also  is  unnecessary  du- 
plication of  paperwork  for  a  farmer 
who  is  not  terribly  good  at  paperwork 
anyway,  and  dislikes  redtape. 

We  have  very  strict  provisions  in 
this  amendment  on  how  long  verifica- 
tion will  be  valid,  and  we  think  this  is 
a  reasonable  change  to  propose.  The 
chairman  talked  about  the  flexibility 
in  the  fines.  I  just  do  not  find  very 
many  laws  where  criminal  and  civil 
penalties  are  set  in  terms  of  specifics. 
Usually  they  are  set  in  maximums 
that  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  the 
nature  of  the  offense,  taking  into  ac- 


verse  effect  wage  rate  that  cannot  fall  there  is  a  shortage  of  local  help,  the  count  any  inequities  that  may  be 
below  the  minimum  wage  and  almost 
always  will  be  higher  than  that  mini- 
mum wage.  This  guarantees  that  there 
is  no  advantage  to  a  producer  of  per 
ishable  commodities  to  u.se  foreign 
help  as  opposed  to  using  local  workers 
He  is  also  required  to  do  extensive  re- 
cruiting in  his  own  local  area. 


The  amendment  mandates  the  provi-     are  exported  to  other  countries 


lost  crops  hurt  everyone.  They  end  the  pre.sent. 

opportunity  for  year-round  jobs  that  Several  other  proposals  will  be 
are  held  by  many  people.  They  end  coming  as  the  chairman  mentioned  to 
the  opportunity  for  exports,  and  as  you.  Let  me  comment  further  on  an 
Chairman  de  la  Garza  pointed  out.  amendment  that  was  offered  by  Con- 
this  program  is  particularly  important  gressman  Staggers  from  an  area  that 
in  the  Western  United  States  and  is  u.sed  to  working  under  the  H-2  pro- 
many   of   tho.se   agricultural   products  gram.    We    found    from   our   hearings 


sion  of  housing  or  provides  for  off-the 
farm  suitable  housing  paid  for 
through  a  housing  allowance.  It  man- 
dates industrial  insurance  or  workers' 
compensation.  The  program  cannot  be 
used  to  replace  workers  where  there  is 
a  strike  or  a  lockout:  so  it  is  neutral 
from  a  labor  point  of  view. 

Significant  penalties  are  provided 
both  against  the  employer  who  may 
misuse  this  program  or  an  employee 
who  violates  the  regulations.  It  pro- 
vides express  enforcement  through 
the  Attorney  General's  office. 
Through  user's  fees,  it  pays  for  that 
enforcement.  There  is  money  there  for 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
this  temporary  guestworker  program 
without  taxpayers  support. 

It  includes  congressional  oversight,  a 
semiannual  report  to  the  Congress.  It 


The  other  impact  that  you  will  have 
if  we  do  not  have  some  .sort  of  a  flexi- 
ble program  that  keeps  the.se  small 
farmers  in  operation,  is  that  you  will 
drive  the  production  of  perishable 
farm  products  across  the  border,  in 
one  direction  or  another.  In  the  case 
of  Washington  State  .some  will  move 
into  Canada:  certainly  from  the 
Southwestern  States,  they  will  move 
on  into  Mexico.  Then  you  will  have 
lost  not  only  the  agricultural  indus- 
tries, but  the  chance  to  have  those 
year-round  jobs  that  are  important  to 
many  Americans. 

We  see  this  amendment  that  we 
bring  to  the  full  House  as  an  insurance 
policy,  a  safety  valve.  I  think  that 
both  of  the  authors  of  the  amendment 
hope  that  it  would  never  be  needed; 
that  we  would  have  an  adequate  do- 


horror  stories  in  the  committees  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  had  set  an 
adverse  effect  wage  rate.  The  farmers 
involved  in  the  East  in  using  the  H-2 
program  had  paid  those  wages,  then 
found  6  months  later,  after  the  work- 
ers had  returned  to  Jamaica  or  their 
home  country,  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  changed  its  mind  and  came  back 
with  different  rates.  Of  course,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  impossible  to  find 
the  workers.  They  had  gone  back 
home  and  created  an  impossible  situa- 
tion. Our  amendment  prohibits  retro- 
active adjustments  through  the  De- 
partment. Other  provisions  make  sure 
that  the  adverse  wage  rate  is  tied  to 
prevailing  wage  rates  within  the  geo- 
graphical area  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  contributions.  We  will 
look  forward  to  the  debate  on  the  spe- 


cifics ot  them  as  we  get  into  the 
amendment  procedure  here  on  the 
floor.  Again.  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
our  leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  appreciate  the 
Rules  Committee  in  allowing  us  the 
flexibility  to  have  this  variety  of 
amendments  and  to  have  separate 
votes  on  all  of  them. 

I  think  all  of  us  in  agriculture,  cer- 
tainly speaking  for  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  want  to  help  write  a  bill  that  will 
work. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Will  this  or  will  this 
not  take  away  jobs  from  persons  who 
are  presently  citizens  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  If 
the  procedure  that  is  outlined  in  the 
legislation  is  effective,  and  it  should 
well  be,  we  have  left  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Attorney  General,  working  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Between 
those  three  Federal  agencies  we 
should  be  able  to  determine  whether 
there  will  be  enough  workers  available 
in  an  area,  or  within  the  United 
States,  who  would  be  willing  to  move 
to  that  area  to  accomplish  the  neces- 
sary jobs. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  So  why  do  we  need 
the  Paoetta  amendment? 

I  am  sorry;  let  me  repeat  the  ques- 
tion. Are  there  not  enough  American 
citizens  in  the  country  presently  who 
can  do  the  jobs  that  are  earmarked 
under  the  Panetta  amendment? 
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Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  All 
I  can  do  is  refer  back  to  the  number  of 
illegal  aliens  who  supposedly  are  here 
in  the  United  States  now.  an  unknown 
number,  partially  because  you  cannot 
ask  the  questions  to  really  determine 
whether  they  are  here.  But  if  the  esti- 
mates that  we  have  heard,  a  range  of 
from  3  to  15  million,  are  here  in  the 
United  States  now.  I  trust  they  are 
gainfully  employed  and.  yes.  some  of 
them  are  taking  jobs  away  from  Amer- 
icans. 

The  thrust  of  the  Panetta  amend- 
ment is  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not 
taking  those  jobs  away,  but  yet  we  still 
have  the  safety  valve,  the  insurance 
policy,  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
lose  crops  if,  indeed,  there  is  a  short- 
age of  domestic  workers  at  some  time 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  With  all  due  respect 
to  our  farmers  of  America  and  to  the 
needs  that  they  have,  the  problem  I 
have,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 


for  the  next  several  days,  if  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that  in 
some  cases,  'Hey  it  is  alright;  come  on 
in;  we  need  you."  and  in  other  cases, 
"Beat  it." 

Is  that  fair,  because  under  the  pro- 
gram, under  the  Panetta  amendment. 
we  will  be  bringing  in  people  who  are 
noncitizens  to  pick  perishable  items, 
items  that  are  presently  on  farms  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  because 
they  must  be  picked  quickly,  swiftly, 
and  gotten  to  market. 

Is  that  a  fair  assumption  on  my 
part? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Well,  certainly  that  they  have  to  be 
harvested  very  quickly. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  But  the  people  who 
will  be  doing  this  are  not  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
That  is  true,  if  enough  citizens  or  local 
people,  temporary  residents  under  the 
Immigration  Policy  Act.  are  not  avail- 
able to  do  the  job.  yes.  We  will  have 
that  possibility. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Do  we  place  ads  in 
newspapers  in  America  telling  them 
that  they  can  pick  crops  for  4  or  5 
weeks  during  the  course  of  a  season? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Certainly.  That  is  part  of  the  recruit- 
ment program  that  is  mandated. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Obviously,  for  some 
reason.  I  do  not  think  my  questions 
are  being  answered.  It  seems  to  me.  if 
my  colleague  will  continue  to  yield. 
that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  saying, 
•'Come  on  in"  to  those  persons  who  we 
need  in  certain  specific  seasons,  and  to 
those     other     persons.     "You     must 

1G£LVG." 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  If 
the  gentleman  is  concerned  about 
people  who  would  not  qualify  under 
the  legalization  program  being  forced 
to  leave  the  country,  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Panetta,  requires 
in  his  amendment  that  the  preference 
order  on  people  coming  in  under  a 
temporary  worker  program,  that  those 
with  experience  are  given  high  prefer- 
ence. Those  who  are  requested  by  spc 
cific  perishable  commodity  employers 
are  given  first  preference. 

So  I  would  trust  tliat  if  people  who 
had  not  been  here  long  enough  to 
qualify  under  whatever  ground  rules 
we  finally  establish  for  legalization 
wanted  to  participate  in  this  program 
that  they  certainly  should  be  the  lirst 
ones  to  be  brough:  back  in. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  If  my  colleague.s 
would  yield  just  one  more  linn  .  1 
would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  know  very  little 
about  agriculture.  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  an  expert  on  it.  But  I  do  know  and  I 
have  a  sense  of  what  human  rights  are 
all  about. 


I  believe  the  Panetta  amendment  is 
again  a  part  of  this  legislation  which  is 
going  to  be  negative.  It  is  going  to 
affect  a  group  of  people  who  we  are 
saying,  "Yes.  it  is  all  rigl"  »o  come  in. 
but  we  do  not  want  you  to  stay;  get 
right  back  to  where  you  belong."  and 
that,  to  me,  in  the  truest  sense,  is 
what  disturbs  me  the  most  about  the 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  am- 
nesty portions  of  this  bill,  under  the 
other  avenues  of  this  bill,  employer 
sanctions,  that  this  amendment  is 
going  to  create  a  great  many  problems 
for  many  of  us,  because  we  are  really 
saying  to  people,  "Hey.  come  on  in. 
but  we  do  not  want  you  to  stay." 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's concerns  regarding  this  legisla- 
tion. We  all  have  concerns  about  vari- 
ous elements  of  the  legislation,  but  I 
think  the  bottom  line  that  has  to  be 
looked  at  here  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  establish  a  legal  system  for  tempo- 
rary workers  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  tolerate  an  illegal  system  for  tempo- 
rary workers. 

Today,  at  the  present  time,  we  have 
a  large,  illegal  system  that  is  the  most 
abusive  of  all.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman should  stand  for  that.  I  do  not 
think  I  can  stand  for  thai.  So  the  real 
question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is: 
What  are  we  going  to  do  now''  What 
kind  of  legal  system  can  be  established 
that  will  try  to  protect  iho.sc  rights  ol 
both  domestic  workers  and  foreign 
workers. 
Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  in.v  colleague 

for  yielding. 

Mr.  DK  i.A  GARZA.  Mi  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MORHISON  of  Wasliinglon  I 
yield  to  the  cliairinan.  tin  sieiUlenian 
Iroin  re\;(.-^ 

Mr  DE  i.v  (,;ARZA.  I  thank  liif  gcn- 
tliniai!  liT  ;.  elding. 

Ml.  ClKiiman.  1  rise  onlv  to  siate  to 
in.v  distinguished  colleague  :rom  New 
\'oTk  tli:!!  \v  agr.c.  f.ir  'h  .oncerns 
r.xpre.s.sed  by  the  gen'leman  are  the 
coiK  I  rns  expre.s.sed  b\  the  CommiUee 
on  Agnculiure.  and  the  wilnes.ses  who 
u  .-.Illicit  heldi"  our  commMtee. 

The  queslijii  that  the  Committee  on 
AtMi'-tiliur.  was  left  with,  was:  Do  you 
hire  undocumented  or  do  you  have  a 
leiial  pr^)^•(■.s,^  lor  the  period  that  you 
•need  tlu'in'.'  Thus  the  major  concerns 
il-.al  the  gentleman  expressed  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill, 
which  is  the  wrong  legislation  at  the 
wrong  time  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

Under  the  Panetta  amendment  that 
will  be  offered,  every  effort  is  made  to 
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see  first  ascertain  whether  or  not  do- 
mestic workers,  citizens  or  legal  resi- 
dent aliens,  are  available.  And  I  say 
resident  aliens  because  in  my  particu 
lar  area  of  the  country,  many  of  the 
domestic  workers  are  permanent  resi 
dent  aliens,  legal  immigrant.s  who  are 
not  yet  citizens.  My  congressional  di.s- 
trict  is  home  base  for  a  majority  of  the 
migrant  agricultural  workers  in  the 
United  States,  many  of  them  are  my 
friends  and  neighbors,  and.  no  ont- 
more  than  I.  wants  to  protect  their  in- 
terests and  to  see  that  every  available 
job  in  the  United  States  is  there  for 
them,  all  the  way  from  Texas  to  Cali- 
fornia, to  Delaware,  to  Oregon,  to 
Washington. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  present  H-2 
program  has  not  bt^en  working.  Let  me 
tell  the  gentleman  that  we  checked 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  as 
far  as  we  know,  no  H-2  nonimmigrant 
visas  have  ever  been  granted  in  agri- 
culture in  south  Texas.  Now  and  then 
Immigration  allows  a  musician,  a  mari- 
achi  band,  or  an  artist,  but  no  H  2 
visas  in  agriculture. 

I  get  upset  when  they  point  the 
finger  at  this  legislation  and  label  it  as 
Hispanic:  that  somehow  Mexico  has 
contributed  the  mo.st  illegal  or  undoc 
umented  aliens  in  the  U.S.A.  Not  so.  I 
would  like  to  inform  my  dear  friend 
from  New  York  that  the  majority  of 
the  undocumented  are  not  in  agricul- 
ture: they  are  in  some  other  type  of 
endeavor. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  claim 
that  H-2s  take  jobs  away  from  domes- 
tic workers,  let  me  give  you  some  facts: 

In  the  year  1976.  the  total  H-2s 
were  29.778.  and  of  these  761  were 
from  Mexico  and  9.325  from  Jamaica. 
We  selected  Jamaica  because  of  the 
proximity  to  the  South  and  to  the 
Northeast. 

In  1977,  27.000  H-2s-977  were  from 
Mexico.  In  1978.  22.000  H-2s.  were  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  these  only 
1.189  were  from  Mexico.  In  1979.  H-2's 
totaled  15.487.  and  950  were  from 
Mexico. 

So  where  is  this  clamor  that  the 
Mexicans  are  coming  in  and  taking 
jot)s  away  and  replacing  domestic 
workers  under  the  H-2  program?  A 
computer  error  of  some  kind  erased 
the  figures  for  1980.  I  am  told.  In  1981, 
they  did  not  have  a  breakdown,  and 
they  have  no  figures  for  1982  and 
1983. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  coherent  and  ger- 
mane at  this  point? 

Mr.  MOR'RISON  of  California.  We 
have  plenty  of  time.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  same  token, 
this  raises  a  question.  Why  is  H-2 
working  in  the  case  of  the  Jamaicans 
and  not  working  in  the  case  of  the 


Mexican  labor  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Southwest?  In  other  words,  how  does 
the  alternative  being  offered,  if  we  are 
going  to  go  through  the  process  of  as- 
certaining that  there  is  a  labor  short 
age?  Has  it  not  been  the  case  that  in 
Texas  it  has  been  difficult  for  these 
ranchers  who  have  been  applying  for 
these  permits  to  get  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  truly  certify  that  there  is  a 
noed'' 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
ihf  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  California.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  think  there  is  a 
very  simple  answer  to  that.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  it  has  not  been  the  H-2 
program  that  has  been  relied  upon.  It 
is  illegal  immigrants  that  have  been 
relied  upon  to  form  the  basic  work 
force  in  these  areas  That  is  the  princi- 
pal problem  we  are  dt aling  with  here. 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well,  but  if  that  is 
the  case,  then  a  modified  suggested 
guest  worker  program  is  not  going  to 
answer  the  problem  either  because 
you  are  still  not  addressing  the  fact 
that  you  are  exhausting  all  possible 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  correct- 
ness or  veracity  of  an  ostensible  labor 
shortage.  If  there  is  no  labor  shortage, 
then  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
the  illegal  question  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed frontally  but  not  by  allowing  a 
guest  program  to  further  complicate 
the  situation. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  state  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
has  very  correctly  identified  why  they 
left  from  Mexico  or  Jamaica.  It  is 
more  difficult  for  Jamaicans  to  come 
illegally,  because  of  the  ocean  barrier, 
while  in  the  Southwest,  in  the  land 
border  areas,  the  accessibility  of  the 
undocumented  easily  moves  him  to 
work  within  the  system. 

The  gentleman  also  is  addressing  the 
basic  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  why  the  undocumented  is 
coming— well,  we  know  the  reason.  He 
is  coming  to  find  a  job. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  take  a 
moment  of  my  time,  also  in  response 
to  the  gentleman's  question.  I  would 
react  by  saying  that  the  H-2  program 
is  not  desirable  from  the  worker's 
point  of  view.  That  is.  the  worker  is 
almost  embonded.  He  is  tied  to  one 
employer.  If  he  is  unhappy  with  his 
work,  then  he  has  no  choice  but  to  go 
back  to  his  native  land. 

That  is  why  the  Panetta  approach 
offers    greater    opportunity    for    the 


worker.  Once  he  is  qualified  and  comes 
into  a  region,  then  he  can  work  for  a 
number  of  employers,  following  the 
normal  migrant  pattern,  and  he  will  be 
much  better  off. 

So  I  would  say  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  also  have  the  difference 
between  the  countries  that  have  re- 
sponded to  the  exi-sting  H-2  program. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  committee 
chariman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chariman.  I 
wanted  to  state  to  both  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  the  role  of  the  undocumented 
worker  is  insignificant  in  agriculture. 
It  is  of  considerable  impact  in  other 
areas  of  employment,  beginning  with 
all  kinds  of  jobs  in  San  Antonio  and 
stretching  all  the  way  to  Chicago. 
Michigan,  and  New'  York.  That  issue 
has  to  be  addressed  differently  than  in 
agriculture. 

Since  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  does 
not  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  this 
particular  sector  of  American  business, 
this  is  an  attempt  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  to  modify  or  enhance,  if 
possible,  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill.  But 
we  make  all  efforts  to  see  that  it  does 
not  adversely  affect  the  interest  of  our 
domestic  workers:  our  thrust  here  is  to 
give  some  relief  or  assistance  to  those 
in  agriculture  who  testified  and  made 
a  valid  case  of  need  for  workers  at  a 
specified  period  of  time.  We  can  leave 
them  to  the  resources  which  they 
must  now  rely  on.  which  is  the  undoc- 
umented worker,  which  is  bad  for  the 
worker,  bad  for  the  employer,  bad  for 
the  system,  bad  for  everyone.  Our 
amendments  are  an  attempt  to  tailor 
the  inflexible  provisions  of  the  Simp- 
son-Mazzoli to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
our  nation's  agricultural  industry. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
will  yield  just  briefly,  and  then  I  am 
going  to  yield  further  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman 
now  again  is  talking  about  agricultural 
workers  when  he  says  he  is  devising 
something  now? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Yes;  what  we 
offer  is  in  behalf  of  agriculture,  but 
again  I  repeat  that  the  main  problem 
of  the  undocumented  is  not  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding 
for  just  a  couple  of  questions.  Perhaps 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  might 
join  in. 

When  I  have  gone  around  the  coun- 
try and  talked  in  behalf  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  1510,  with  this  proviso  for  remod- 
eling and  renewing  the  H-2  program 
to  provide  the  fund  and  store  of  docu- 
mented labor  to  supplant  and  replace 
the  loss  of  undocumented  labor  which 
would  come  from  employer  sanctions, 
people  Bay  to  me  a  couple  of  things. 
One  thing  they  say  is  that  "an  H-2 
program  is  wrong  because  you  are 
taking  people  in,  and  you  have  jobs 
here  in  America  which  ought  to  go  to 
U.S.  citizens  or  to  resident  aliens." 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  or  maybe 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
tell  us.  is  that  criticism  valid?  Is  there, 
for  example,  a  lack  of  jobs  or.  perhaps 
even  better  phrased,  are  there  jobs 
here  that  Americans  or  U.S.  citizens 
do  not  want  and,  therefore,  we  have  to 
turn  to  either  undocumented  labor  or 
labor  from  abroad? 

Mr.  PANETTA,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  a  response. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  reality  is  that  that  is  the  case. 
But  the  hope  of  the  amendment  is  to 
stress  that  if  there  are  domestic  work- 
ers that  are  there  and  that  are  avail- 
able and  willing  to  work,  they  ought  to 
be  the  priority  emphasis.  If  there  are 
domestic  workers  who  are  willing  to  do 
the  jobs,  then  they  ought  to  be  the 
ones  that  we  turn  to  before  we  turn  to 
anybody  else. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  t»  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  point  one  of  the  other  criticisms 
of  the  people,  for  example,  the  grow- 
ers in  Washington  and  the  growers  in 
California,  is  this:  They  say: 

H-2  ain't  going  to  work,  and  the  reason  it 
is  not  is  because  you  have  to  go  through  all 
this  paperwork  ahead  of  time.  "Vou  have  got 
to  certif!y  that  the  jol>s  are  available,  certify 
that  you  have  advertised  them  and  Ameri- 
cans will  not  take  the  work,  and  certify  that 
the  wagps  won't  depress  other  wages  or  ad- 
versely affect  wage  rates. 

But  if  I  understand  the  Panetta 
amendment  correctly,  you  do  not  have 
any  of  that  certification  ahead  of 
time;  you  only  certify  after  the  grower 
gets  a  contract  for  10,000  or  200,  but 
only  then  and  thereafter  is  the  certifi- 
cation made.  The  workers  are  actually 
in  the  fields  working,  unlike  the  H-2 


program  where  you  have  got  to  get 
the  certifications  first. 

Am  I  right  or  wrong  in  that? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  clarify  this  because 
under  the  amendment  it  is  required 
that  there  be  a  search  and  regulations 
are  required  to  be  developed  to  insure 
that  there  is  a  search,  which  indeed 
requires  substantiation  of  the  effort 
prior  to  that. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  is  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  correct  that  this 
search  is  made  after  the  fact  rather 
than  before  the  fact  as  in  the  H-2? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  No.  Under  the  bill 
they  are  required  to  make  the  search 
to  establish  that  they  have  in  fact 
gone  out  and  sought  recruitment.  And 
it  is  our  view— and  this  is  what  we 
have  stated  in  the  record— that  regula- 
tions ought  to  make  clear  that  this 
should  take  place  prior  to  the  approv- 
al of  any  application. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understand  correctly,  on  page  251  of 
the  bill  or  of  the  series  of  amendments 
here,  it  says:  "Any  person  whose  appli- 
cation to  employ  a  nonimmigrant  de- 
scribed in"  this  section  "has  been  ap- 
proved shall  make  a  good-faith  effort 
to  recruit  in  the  area  of  intended  em- 
ployment willing  and  qualified  domes- 
tic agricultural  worker  •  •  •" 

As  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
reads  that,  your  application  is  ap- 
proved prior  to  the  time  you  search  to 
see  if  you  have  U.S.  workers? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  basi- 
cally what  the  application  does  is  iden- 
tify the  person  who  is  making  the  ap- 
plication. We  then  have  an  applicant. 
He  then  is  required  to  go  out  and 
make  a  search  prior  to  being  able  to 
receive  workers  under  the  H-2  pro- 
gram. He  must  establish  that  a  search 
has  been  conducted,  and  that,  in  fact. 
there  are  no  domestic  workers  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  does  not  under- 
stand. What  does  it  take  to  have  art*: 
application  approved? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Essentially  that  em- 
ployer is  seeking  workers.  The  applica- 
tion is  based  on  a  series  of  things,  in- 
cluding the  crop,  the  demand,  and  a 
number  of  other  things,  but  prior  to 
actually  getting  the  workers,  he  must 
go  through  the  steps  that  are  outlined 
in  the  amendment,  one  of  which  the 
gentleman  has  identified. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask,  if  the  gentleman  has  the  time,  if 
he  will  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  should  re- 


serve the  balance  of  my  time,  since  I 
think  we  have  plenty  of  time  left  over 
there,  in  case  Members  show  up  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  would  like  to 
use  some  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Morrison)  has 
consumed  36  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  22  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  obviously  dealing  with  what  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  difficult,  emo- 
tional, and  controversial  issues  that 
has  faced  this  Congress  in  a  long  time. 
I  think  many  of  us  had  hoped  that 
perhaps  this  cup  would  pass  and  that 
we  would  not  have  to  face  this  issue 
this  year.  But  I  think  the  House,  on 
the  rule,  has  spoken.  Indeed  it  reflects, 
I  think,  the  concerns  of  the  public  on 
this  issue,  the  belief  that  the  problems 
are  real  and  cannot  be  avoided. 

D  2020 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  commit- 
tees, to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
who  have  worked  long  and  hard  on 
this  legislation  to  try  to  ultimately 
bring  it  to  the  floor.  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  the  elements  that  are  part  of 
the  legislation,  and  I  am  sure  many 
other  Members  feel  the  same  con- 
cerns; but  the  reality  is  that  the  issue 
does  have  to  be  addressed  and  that  all 
Members  are  going  to  have  to  fully 
participate  in  this  debate,  because 
these  are  important  issues.  They  have 
to  be  faced. 

One  of  those  issues  is  the  issue  of 
the  temporary  worker  program.  A  de- 
cision has  to  be  made  by  the  Members 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  estab- 
lish a  legal,  workable  program  for  tem- 
porary workers  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  sit  back  and  tolerate  the  gross 
abuses,  the  violations,  the  exploitation 
that  is  going  on  with  the  present  ille- 
gal system. 

I  urge  Members  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  and  I  know  there  will  be  a 
number  of  red  herrings  raised,  there 
will  be  a  number  of  distortions  raised, 
but  I  urge  Members  to  try  to  look  at 
the  facts  and  also  to  consider  the  reali- 
ties that  we  face. 

The  fact  is  that  the  problem  of  ille- 
gal immigration  in  this  country  dem- 
onstrates that  our  current  immigra- 
tion laws  are  simply  not  working. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  fiscal  year 
1984  over  350,000  undocumented 
aliens  were  apprehended  at  our  bor- 
ders. The  Commissioner  of  the  INS  es- 
timates that  500,000  illegal  aliens  suc- 
cessfully entered  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period.  We  know 
what  the  estimates  are,  that  there  are 
something  like  8  to  10  million  undocu- 
mented aliens  in  this  country.  They 
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are  the  victims  of  blatant  exploitation 
on  all  sides.  They  are  bought  and  sold 
on  a  daily  basis.  They  have  no  rights. 
They  have  no  protections.  They  de- 
prive others  of  jobs  and  they  live  in 
constant  fear  of  arrest  and  deporta- 
tion. 

Today's  reality  is  one  in  which  our 
immigration  laws  are  systematically 
ignored  and  abused,  in  which  an  enor- 
mous black  market  has  sprung  up 
around  traffic  in  illegal  aliens,  in 
which  the. human  suffering  and  the 
anguish  are  very  real. 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  kind  of  sit- 
uation is  tolerable  any  longer.  We 
have  to  develop  an  immigration  policy 
which  is  workable  and  effective  and 
which  imposes  standards  and  controls 
that  can  be  enforced. 

In  order  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
an  successful  immigration  policy,  we 
must  recognize,  in  addition  to  the 
facts  that  I  pointed  out.  the  realities 
we  are  dealing  with. 

One  of  the  realities  is  the  possibility 
that  we  will  continue  to  experience  a 
need    for    foreign    labor.    This    is    not 
something  that  just  sprung  up  over 
night.  This  is  not  something  that  we 
ought   to   be  shocked   about,   becau.se 
the  reality  has  been  there  since  the 
turn  of  the  century  It  began  in  World 
War    I    with    an    immigration    policy 
bringing  temporary  workers  into  the 
country.   In  World  War  II  we  had  a 
policy  to  bring  workers  into  the  coun 
try.  It  followed  with  the  bracero  pro 
gram  to  bring  workers  into  the  coun 
try.  When  we  did  away  with  the  brace- 
ro   program,    migrants    continued    to 
come  in.  only  lilt  gaily. 

So  this  country  in  one  way  or  an 
other  over  the  last  50  to  60  years  has 
experienced  the  u.se  of  foreign  work 
ers.  It  is  not  new   to  our  society  nor 
new  to  our  economy. 

Dependence  on  foreign  labor  in  the 
perishable  crop  industry  is  widespread 
today.  There  are  estimates  that  the 
number  of  illegal  workers  in  the  fields 
of  California  ranges  as  high  as  50  to  80 
percent  in  some  areas,  50  to  80  per 
cent.  Some  of  tho.se  jobs  are  clearly 
filled  at  the  expense  of  American 
workers  and  that  practice  must  be 
halted. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point^ 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  in  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment  will  assure  us  that 
our  domestic  farm  workers  will  be  pro 
tected? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  think  the  key 
there  is  to  require  that  there  be  a 
search  for  domestic  workers  prior  to 
that  employer  being  able  to  receive 
any  foreign  workers. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  All  over  the  country. 
searches  all  over  the  country' 

Mr.  PANETTA.  To  search  out  the 
availability  of  domestic  workers,  that 
is  correct. 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man the  sad  experience  in  our  Stale. 

I  am  entitled  to  some  time  and  I  will 
give  the  gentleman  some  time. 

Last  year  there  were  some  apple 
growers  in  a  certain  part  of  this  coun- 
try that  needed  some  migrant  workers 
to  pick  apples.  They  made  a  deal  with 
some  people  in  Mexico  tO  bring  over 
about  150  or  200  workers.  All  of  a 
sudden,  here  I  am  sitting  with  a  25 
percent  unemployment  rate  in  my  dis- 
trict and  my  migrant  laborers  are  sit- 
ting there  not  doing  anything,  asking 
me.  Why  is  jt  that  you  allow'— now. 
this  is  me.  the  Congressman—  why  is 
it  thai  you  allow  people  to  come  in 
from  Mexico  to  pick  apples  in  the 
United  Stales  when  we  are  sitting  here 
begging  for  work? 

So  I  .said.  That  s  a  pretty  good 
Idea.  '  so  I  gel  hold  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  they  tell  me  that  Ihey 
are  going  to  investigate. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  it 
hinged  on  whether  or  not  the  growers 
would  pay  for  their  transportation. 
They  said.  'No,  we  will  not  pay  for 
transportation  for  domestic  people 
and  we  have  not  oflered  to  pay  the 
people  Irom  Mexico  transportation." 

Well,  now,  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  I  know  differently.  They  could  not 
po.ssibly  have  come  up  all  the  way 
from  Mexico  to  lake  the  job  without 
having  .somebody  pay  their  transporla 
tion. 

Now.  these  are  some  of  the  things 
that  I  am  going  to  be  looking  at  in  the 
gentleman  s  amendment  and  an> 
other  amendmeni  lo  make  sure  that 
our  people,  our  American  migrants, 
get  first  crack  at  all  these  jobs  before 
any  certification  that  there  is  no  local 
labor  available  and  on  the  very  samr 
terms,  that  tlu  y  treat  ours  on  the  very 
.same  terms  that  they  treat  any  guest 
worker. 

If  the  gentleman  will  give  me  a.ssui 
ance  that  his  bill  does  this,  it  will  go  i 
long   way    lo   alleviating    my    mind   on 
this  particular  po  iil 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman  is 
ab.solutely  correci .  II  is  my  \iew  ilial 
our  amendment  makes  that  require 
meni 

Mr  DK  i.\  C;AHZA  Mr  I'liairiiiaii. 
will  the  geniletiian  yield  to  nic  ' 

Mr  PANP:TTA  i  uoiikl  b.-  pliM-.d 
to  .\  leld  to  till-  .jerillemaii 

Mr.  m:  i,a  Ci.\RZA  A  maior  pan  el 
the  problem  th;.i  our  (li.simmiisli.d 
colleague  from  Te.\a.s  is  conctriHd 
about  wa.s  impostd  upon  us  by  otlui 
legislation  and  bs  I^bor  Depart  men 
regulations,  that  they  havi-  almoM 
made  It  iinpo.ssiole  under  tlii~  crew 
leader  registrnlion  and  undt-r  llmuii- 
tions  placed  on  transportation  and 
methods  of  transportation,  that  it  ha.s 
made  it  almost  impo.ssible  for  peop  e 
from  our  area  lo  go  to  the  vastne.ss  of 
the  United  States  under  legislation 
which  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  prob- 
ably voted  for  prior  lo  this;  so  it  is  not 


a  fair  assumption  that  this  Panetta- 
Morrison  amendmeni  is  in  a  vacuum 
unrelated  to  any  other  area. 

Part  of  the  major  problem  has  been 
imposed  on  us.  Yes.  maybe  there  were 
abuses,  but  they  were  very  harsh  on 
imposing  what  type  of  transportation, 
what  type  of  bond  the  crew  leader 
must  have.  They  made  it  almost  im- 
possible for  someone  to  take  them 
from  south  Texas  lo  any  other  pari  of 
the  country,  leaving  them  only  lo 
their  own  resources  to  travel  in  their 
own  vehicles  and  that  is  part  of  what 
has  been  imposed  by  other  legislation. 

That  may  well  have  been  what  the 
problem  was  with  this  apple  grower, 
not  thai  you  have  alien  or  guest  work- 
ers, but  rather  the  transportation,  the 
recruitment  and  all  of  the  very  harsh 
and  onerous  I  think  regulations  im- 
posed by  the  Labor  Department. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  I  was  getting  at, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  understand  what  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is 
saying.  In  this  instance,  after  looking 
into  it,  I  was  told  that  no  .such  offer 
was  made  to  tlu"  people  from  Mexico. 
Certainly  no  offer  was  made  lo  my  mi- 
grant workers  in  my  district. 

All  I  want  lo  do  is  make  sure  thai  if 
this  legislation  is  going  to  pa-ss.  that 
those  things,  regardless  of  whether 
they  apply  lo  this  bill  or  not.  arc 
taken  care  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  P.a- 
NKTT.Ai  has  expired. 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  lo  me  at 
this  poinl'.' 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to 
viekl. 

Mr.  DK  LA  CiARZA  1  uant  to  a.ssuif 
all  my  colleagues  that  ilie  lirsl.  last, 
and  every  iiHenlion  ol  tin-  Agriculture 
Ciimmitui  111  our  deliberations  was 
lor  the  protection  of  (lit  domestic 
worker  That  lia.s  he»'ii  and  uill  be  the 
( use  No  mnltii  Imw  you  read  it  or 
u  hai  \oii  itail  into  the  legislation. 
I  li.il  i>  I  lie  miciu 

I  think  till'  tli.iiniian  ot  Hit  siibcom 
milut  ;ukI  his  co.uitlior  and  m.Nself  as 
(  hairmaii  will  di'(  laie  :I  the  legislative 
mifii  ol  this  ;uiieiidmeiu.  handled  by 
ihf  Atirii  iiliiiri'  Commiltee.  that  in  no 
w  i\  It  will  preuidice  the  domestic 
w .)!  ktr 


-  2030 
GARCIA     Will    the   gentleman 

PANETTA.  I  will  be  pleased  to 


Mr. 
vieUr 

Mr. 
yield. 

Mr  GARCIA.  As  I  .said  before 
during  the  course  of  the  colloquy  with 
my   colleague   from   Washington,   you 
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represent  a  farm  area  in  the  State  of 
California.  Have  we  ever  had  a  year 
when  the  crops  were  not  picked  at  the 
right  time?  Has  there  ever  been  a 
crisis  that  your  farmers  have  faced  in 
California? 

What  I  am  saying  is:  Has  there  ever 
been  a  lime  where  the  perishable 
produces  were  not  picked  at  the  right 
time  and  gotten  out  to  market?  Has 
that  been  a  pattern? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  a  very  broad 
question.  I  know  there  have  been  as  a 
result  of  either  problems  with  strikes 
or  problems  with  the  weather,  in- 
stances in  which  the  crops  in  fact  have 
been  losl  due  to  unavailability  of 
workers  at  that  point. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  guess  the  point  I 
really  want  lo  drive  to  is  to  get  back  to 
those  persons  who  will  eventually  end 
up  on  those  farms  in  districts  like 
yours  across  America  during  critical 
periods  in  the  season.  Have  those  per- 
sons, those  farmers  who  own  these 
properties,  have  they  always  hired  ille- 
gal aliens?  What  has  been  the  proce- 
Dure  over  the  last  let  us  say  10  years? 
Have  tJie  bulk  of  those  people  been 
American  citizens  who  have  been  pick- 
ing those  products? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  vield  for  a  response,  the  fact  is 
thai  it  has  varied.  Generally  where 
there  are  contracts  with  unions,  then 
the  grower  will  rely  on  that  union  to 
supply  the  labor. 

The  reality  is  that  a  part  even  of  the 
crew  that  is  provided  by  the  union 
may  indeed  be  illegal  and  yet  be  work- 
ing under  the  union's  guide.  Where 
there  iB  no  union  contract,  then  many 
employers  will  reach  out  to  what  are 
called  labor  contractors  to  provide 
crews,  again  largely  made  up  in  many 
instances  of  illegal  immigrants. 

That  is  why,  from  the  evidence  we 
have.  50  to  80  percent  of  many  of  the 
crews  that  are  provided  either  by 
union  or  by  nonunion  groups  are  made 
up  of  illegal  aliens. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  So  I  guess  the  point, 
because  I  truly  am  not  totally  clear  on 
the  procedure,  in  fact  under  this  par- 
ticular bill,  in  your  amendment  which 
you  will  offer,  this  will  be  a  protection 
for  the  farmers  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia to  make  sure  that  if  an  immigra- 
tion bill  becomes  a  reality  that  they 
are  protected  and  they  will  have  the 
wherewithal  through  the  law  to  have 
the  people  that  they  are  going  to  need 
to  pick  those  crops?  Is  that  a  fair  as- 
sumption? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  I  could  summarize 
it.  I  think  basically  it  comes  down  to 
this:  We  recognize  the  reality  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  present  labor 
force,  particularly  in  the  perishable 
agricultural  industry,  are  made  up  of 
illegal  immigrants. 

If  you  look  at  this  legislation,  in  par- 
ticular the  sanctions  that  are  part  of 
this  legislation,  clearly  the  whole 
intent  of  the  legislation  is  to  try  to 


prevent  illegal  immigrants  from 
coming  into  the  country.  If  those  sanc- 
tions are  successful,  then  thai  labor 
force  will  no  longer  be  present.  If 
those  who  are  legalized  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation  remain  in  the  fields, 
remain  as  farm  workers,  under  my 
proposal  we  would  not  reach  out  for 
any  other  temporary  workers  because, 
indeed,  we  wouid  have  a  domestic 
work  force. 

Bui  if  by  chance  they  move  away 
from  those  jobs— and  God  knows,  in 
the  history  of  tho,se  who  have  work(>d 
on  the  farms,  my  family  included,  we 
have  gone  beyond  the  fields,  and  hope- 
fully that  will  be  true  for  others  that 
follow  in  those  footsteps— then  the 
question  is.  is  there  a  work  force  thai 
will  be  available  w  hen  perishable  crops 
have  to  be  picked.  That  is  why  we 
need  the  safety  valve.  We  need  it  with 
the  condition  that  domestic  workers 
come  first.  If  they  are  not  available, 
then  we  have  the  safety  valve  to  pro- 
vide that  help. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  will  speak  now  from 
an  emotional  aspect,  forgetting  about 
the  farmer,  L  will  say  to  my  colleague 
from  California,  it  is  very  hypocritical, 
I  cannot  blame  you  because  you  are 
doing  what  you  have  lo  do  for  the 
people  that  you  represent.  But  dealing 
with  the  people  that  I  have  to  repre- 
sent, which  is  not  just  my  congression- 
al district,  but  all  of  those  persons  who 
reside  in  this  country,  whether  they 
are  here  legally  or  illegally,  it  seems  to 
me  that  those  persons  who  will  even- 
tually find  their  way  to  those  farms 
for  the  most  pari,  90  percent  of  those 
people  will  end  up  being  of  Hispanic 
background,  with  some  persons  of 
black  Caribbean  background. 

It  just  seems  to  me  if  they  are  good 
enough  to  come  up  to  do  what  they 
have  to  do  in  terms  of  getting  food  to 
the  table,  lo  do  all  of  these  tasks  that 
so  many  people  in  this  country  refuse 
to  do,  that  they  should  also  be  given 
every  consideration  for  the  right  to 
stay  here,  the  right  to  continue  func- 
tioning in  a  way  and  in  a  manner 
which  you  as  a  Representative  of  a 
farm  area  can  appreciate. 

I  think  there  is  a  certain  hypocrisy.  I 
am  not  taking  anything  away  from  my 
colleague  from  California,  who  is  one 
of  the  truly  fine  Members  of  this 
Chamber.  But  I  guess  the  sense  of  hy- 
pocrisy that  comes  out  of  what  we  are 
doing  here,  and  I  will  repeat  it  time 
and  time  again,  it  seems  to  me  that 
people  are  being  singled  out  in  Amer- 
ica, who  all  they  want  is  the  same 
thing  that  everybody  else  has,  as  you 
said. 

You  are  a  Member  of  Congress 
today  and  your  family  started  where 
they  started.  My  father  came  here 
from  Puerto  Rico,  and  from  the  day 
he  arrived  he  worked  for  40  years 
without  missing  a  day. 

These  are  the  types  of  people  we  are 
looking    to    protect.    And    under    the 


Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  they  are  wiping 
us  out. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  concerns,  and  I  think  his 
concerns  go  obviously  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  bill  that  relate  lo  whether 
or  not  people  can  come  in  here  and 
work,  and  be  able  to  follow  in  the 
same  footsteps  in  terms  of  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  their  families 
and  themselves.  I  recognize  that. 

However,  I  am  trying  to  deal  with 
the  bill  as  it  is  presently  structured.  I 
am  left  in  the  corner,  having  to  at 
least  develop  a  mechanism  here  that 
will  try  to  protect  the  rights  of  those 
who  are  here  while  also  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  perishable  agricultural 
industry. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Briefly,  I  will  yield 
lo  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Let  me  congratulate 
the  gentleman,  one  of  the  outstanding 
young  Members  of  the  House  and 
leaders  of  the  future.  Let  me  ask  a 
couple  of  targeted  questions. 

What  is  a  perishable  crop,  perishable 
activity  under  the  Panetta  amend- 
ment? Is  there  a  definition  for  that? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  There  is  a  definition 
of  perishable  crops  set  forth  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Normally 
they  are  crops  that  obviously  would 
mature  in  a  short  timeframe.  And 
there  is  no  question  as  far  as  agricul- 
tural policy  is  concerned,  what  would 
fall  into  the  definition  of  perishable. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  So  there  is  none  in 
your   amendment,   you   more   or   less 
refer  in  your  bill  to  some  other  exist- 
ing reference  point  to  define  that? 
Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr,  MAZZOLI,  Would  raising  cattle 
be  a  seasonal  activity? 
Mr.  PANETTA.  No. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Would  a  6-month  ac- 
tivity, I  mean  5  or  6  months,  how  long 
does     the     gentleman's     amendment 
permit  people  to  be  in  the  country  to 
work? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  It  is  up  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  but  no  longer  than  11 
months. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  It  could  be  11 
months? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  It  is  up  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  That  is  the  maximum. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Would  that  be  again, 
to  get  back  to  the  gentleman's  idea 
that  this  is  seasonal  or  perishable, 
would  this  not  in  effect,  this  11 
months,  be  almost  like  a  full-time, 
year-round  occupation? 

Again,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky grew  up  in  a  city,  asphalt  and 
concrete  around.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  farms. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Let  me  try  to  en- 
lighten the  gentleman  because  he  has 
dealt  with  tobacco,  which  I  am  not 
sure  falls  into  that  category.  We  basi- 
cally have  certain  seasons.  Most  of  the 
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labor  need  falls  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  when  most  of  the 
perishable  crops  come  in.  That  is 
really  the  height  of  the  season. 

So  I  would  anticipate  that  at  most 
these  crews  would  l>e  here  for  3  to  4 
months  during  the  height  of  the 
season.  But  that  number,  it  was  our 
feeling,  ought  to  be  established  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

What  we  established  is  a  maximum 
timeframe. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  one  of  the  things  that  we  wres- 
tled with  most  in  the  H-2  program, 
there  were  two  things.  One  was  the 
length  of  time  the  worker  should  be 
here,  because  we  felt  that  if  we  went 
much  beyond  8  months,  which  is  gen- 
erally permitted  in  our  bill,  then  we 
are  getting  into  effect  a  year  round, 
which  is  a  sort  of  a  ruse  for  a  year- 
round  program,  sort  of  a  return  to  the 
braceros.  So  we  kept  it  at  8  months. 

The  other  thing  was  applying,  and  I 
see  here  the  definition  for  a  perishable 
commodity,  which  seems  fairly  encom 
passing.  But  beyond  that,  the  other 
thing  we  wrestled  with  most  in  our 
committee  was  to  .say  we  did  not  want 
to  displace  U.S.  workers. 

I  will  summarize.  Essentially  speak- 
ing. I  will  tell  my  friend  from  Califor 
nia.  essentially  speaking,  we  wrestled 
with  this  and  we  said  we  ought  to  have 
very  strong  protections  for  U.S.  per 
sons  or  resident  aliens  that  if  they 
wanted  a  job  they  could  get  a  job  with 
precedence  over  any  foreign  workers. 
So  we  wrestled  and  we  came  up  finally 
with  this  idea  of  a  conditioned  prece- 
dent or  two  conditions  precedent. 

□  2140 

One  is  that  you  test  for  the  adverse 
wage  effect:  Do  the  wages  offered  for 
these  jobs  adversely  affect  wages  in 
the  area  for  the  job?  Second,  a  condi- 
tion precedent  we  tested,  are  there 
workers  available  to  do  the  job:" 

Now.  again,  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
tleman, maybe  he  can  revisit  the  sub- 
ject, look  again  at  the  bill;  it  would 
appear  that  yours  are  conditions  sub 
sequent,  not  conditions  precedent.  And 
my  fear  is.  having  worked  with  this  a 
little  bit.  is  that  once  the  workers  are 
in  the  country  then  the  growers  or  the 
employers  can  shuffle  around  and  find 
what  justification  they  need  to  find 
after  the  fact. 

1  wonder  if  th«'  gentleman  might 
help. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man,  because  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman,  that  issue  is  really  a 
subterfuge.  The  basic  elements  con- 
tained in  our  amendment  make  refer 
ence  to  exactly  the  same  tests  that  are 
provided  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  with  regard  to  the  H-2 
program. 


It  is  our  view  that  through  the  regu- 
latory process  it  will  be  made  very 
clear  that  these  conditions  must  be  im- 
plemented prior  to  the  workers  coming 
in  or  being  permitted  to  come  in. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Of  course,  ours  were 
done  statutorily:  the  gentleman  would 
rely  upon  regulations. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  present  H-2 
program  also  operates  through  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  One  final  question; 
am  I  correct  that  in  the  Panetta 
amendment  the  growers  have  the  op- 
portunity or  the  employers,  to  specify 
which  individuals  will  be  permitted  to 
have  visas?  And  then  second,  those 
people  who  have  experience  in  agricul- 
ture has  the  second  row  of  visas  and 
only  lastly,  foreign  workers?  Do  the 
growers  have  control  by  name  over  in- 
dividuals? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  It  i.*;  optional.  If  I 
could  get  time. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  yield  the  gentle- 
man 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  th.ink  the  gentle- 
men. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Panetta.  is  recog- 
nized for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTTA.  I  would  like  to  com- 
plete my  statement  if  I  could  have  the 
time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mit^ht  I  ask  one 
question?  Is  the  gentleman  at  all  con- 
cerned about  the  prospect  of  having 
the  employers  specify  which  people? 
In  effect,  does  that  give  the  employers 
a  kind  of  whiphand  over  the  prospec- 
tive persons  who  take  advantage  of 
this  temporary  worker  program? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  think  the  basic 
intent  on  that  was  to  identify  those 
that  had  worked  and  w<re  familiar 
with  perishable  crops  ard  had  the  ex- 
perience within  that  firea. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Cliairman. 
will  the  gentleman  from  California 
yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  .\ielii  to  itir  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  You  lia^t  to 
make  it  clear  that  he  cloe.s  not  n.Tine, 
but  he  can  requi'sl  by  name;  it  does 
not  ha\c  to  be  uranltd  by  the  agency, 
but  he  can  requ<'.st  bv  n  une? 

Mr.  PANETTA   Yt  .s 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  PANETTA.  1  would  be  pitas,  d 
to  yield  to  my  friend  Iroin  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  do  not  .see  how  a 
di.scussion  on  H  2  a  id  the  problem.s  of 
agriculture  and  gue.-t  worker  pro- 
grams, what  thai  h;is  to  do  with  immi- 
gration reform.  The  people  that  you 
are  talking  about  are  not  immigrants: 
they  are  migrants.  But  I  still  want  to 
know  more  about  trie  ^gentleman's  par- 
ticular propo.sal  with  regard  to  his  H  2 
program. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  we  now 
have  an  H-2  program  in  place  and  that 
that  is  actually  regulated  by  a  particu- 
lar regulation  that  now  controls  the 
flow  of  H-2  workers.  It  is  also  my  un- 
derstanding that  an  H-2  worker  is  re- 
quested to  come  to  this  country  by  a 
particular  employer  and  that  he  comes 
to  this  country  with  labor  certifica- 
tion. 

If  that  is  true,  then  how  does  your 
H-2  program  differ  from  that? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Well,  basically  there 
are  two  differences.  I  intended  to 
cover  it  in  my  statement,  but  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  question, 
there  are  two  basic  areas  that  we  are 
concerned  with.  One  is  the  need  for 
flexibility  for  purposes  of  dealing  with 
perishable  crops.  Under  the  bill  now  it 
would  require  a  50-day  notice  by  the 
employer  who  seeks  to  be  able  to  pick 
a  particular  crop;  50  days  ahead  of  the 
time  when  that  crop  is  to  come  due. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  In  other  words,  the 
quota  is  set  by  region  and  not  by  the 
mere  fact  that  the  employer  has  made 
the  request  for  that  worker;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  complete  the  answer. 
The  problem  of  perishable  crops  is 
that  due  to  the  kind  of  crops  that  they 
are.  in  particular  very  .sensitive  to  heat 
and  weather  conditions,  there  can  be 
no  predictable  date  or  time  when  in 
fact  tho.se  crops  will  come  due. 

So  what  we  have  established  under 
this  amendment  is  a  72-hour  expedited 
process  for  those  emergency  situa- 
tions. That  is  one  difference  from  the 
H-2  program. 

Tht'  second  major  difference  relates 
to  the  crews  that  are  brought  in. 
Under  th»>  H-2  program,  one  employer 
would  bring  in  one  group  of  workers 
and  return  them  back.  The  employer 
next  door  would  then  ha\e  to  go  and 
get  a  separate  crew  and  bring  them 
and  return  them  back.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  amendment  lo  allow  for 
the  use  of  the  same  crew  within  a  lim- 
ited r(>gion  if  those  employers  are  all 
in  fiict  qualified  by  the  Attornej'  Gen- 
iral  to  participate  in  the  program. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  May  I  a.sk  whether  or 
not  l:ie  H  2  pint^iani  that  you  recom- 
mend has  a  reciuirement  that  there  be 
labor  cerlilication'.' 

Mr  PANETTA  Under  the  approach 
takt  r.  m  the  (jill,  a  certification  re- 
quiremcnl  is  provided. 

In  our  amendment,  because  of  the 
Mature  ol  th(  perishable  crops,  we 
have  provided  for  application  to  be 
made  to  the  Attorney  General.  The  re- 
quirements for  search  and  for  the 
other  steps  thai  have  to  be  taken  with 
regard  to  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions then  flow  from  that  application. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  But  no  labor  certifi- 
cation is  made  prior  to  the  time  these 
people  come  in? 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  We  are  talking  es- 
sentially about  enforcement  of  the 
same  conditions.  You  talk  certifica- 
tion, we  talk  application  and  require- 
ments that  flow  from  the  application. 
In  essence  the  same  requirements  are 
imposed  on  the  employer  under  our 
proposal  as  under  the  H-2  program. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  But  what  I  am  asking 
is  whether  or  not  the  Department  of 
Labor  under  your  proposed  program 
can  certify  that  there  are  no  domestic 
workers  to  perform  that  job? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Under  our  amend- 
ment the  U.S.  Attorney  General  would 
require  employers  to  search  and  to  im- 
plement wages  and  working  conditions 
that  are  similar  to  those  of  domestic 
workers.  It  is  the  Attorney  General, 
not  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  But  the  Department 
of  Labor  then  does  not  make  any  certi- 
fication? 

Mr.  PANETTA,  Under  our  proposal 
it  would  be  the  Attorney  General, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ROYBAL,  All  right, 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  I  could  complete 
my  statement;  I  believe  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility in  considering  the  reform 
that  needs  to  be  made,  to  try  to  recog- 
nize what  the  implications  of  passage 
of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  would  in 
fact  be. 

At  the  present  time  we  do  not  know 
how  many  undocumented  workers 
would  apply  for  legalization,  how 
many  would  in  fact  remain  in  the 
field,  the  role  of  the  transition  pro- 
gram, the  effectiveness  of  employer 
sanctions  in  reducing  the  use  of  illegal 
labor. 

These  are  the  questions  that  it 
seems  to  me  are  going  to  be  raised  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
bill. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  we  have  to 
consider  the  impact  with  regards  to  an 
area  like  perishable  crops.  This  Is  a 
$23  billion  industry.  There  are  a  mil- 
lion workers  that  are  affected,  as  well 
as  countless  consumers.  Producers, 
workers,  and  consumers  must  be  pro- 
tected from  crop  loss,  disruption,  and 
higher  prices  which  could  result  if  in 
fact  an  inadequate  labor  force  is  avail- 
able to  harvest  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. 

Given  the  fact  that  foreign  workers 
may  continue  to  be  needed— and  I 
think  that  is  the  reality  that  we  are 
talking  about,  that  because  of  the  his- 
tory and  the  realities  of  the  present, 
foreign  workers  will  continue  to  be 
needed— then  we  must  decide  whether 
those  workers  are  to  be  imported  ille- 
gally and  subjected  to  continued  ex- 
ploitation, or  brought  In  under  a  tem- 
porary worker  program  which  will  pro- 
vide enforceable  limits  and  protec- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 


Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Adoption  of  a  bill 
limiting  illegal  immigration  forces  a 
choice  of  three  alternatives.  The  first 
is  to  shut  the  border  completely  and 
not  allow  any  temporary  workers  to 
come  in  at  all.  legal  or  illegal.  And  I 
think  most  of  us  recognize  that  that 
cannot  and  should  not  be  done. 

D  2050 

The  second  alternative  is  to  continue 
to  tolerate  the  present  illegal  program. 
And  again.  I  think  that  most  of  us 
agree  that  ought  not  to  be  continued. 

The  third  is  to  try  to  establish  a 
legal  workable  program  for  temporary 
foreign  workers  with  adequate  protec- 
tions. 

In  his  recent  address  to  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Mexican  President 
Miguel  de  la  Madrid,  advocated  a  tem- 
porary worker  program  with  proper 
protections  for  human  and  labor 
rights.  I  share  that  view. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  today  is  in 
effect  the  worst  kind  of  bracero  pro- 
gram, more  extensive  and  more  tragic 
in  its  consequences  than  anything  we 
have  encountered  in  the  past.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  realistic  or  acceptable  to 
condemn  the  old  legal  bracero  pro- 
gram and  yet  reject  any  attempt  to  try 
to  stop  today's  illegal  bracero  program 
through  properly  controlled  provisions 
for  guest  workers. 

It  is  true  that  the  H-2  program  is  al- 
ready included  in  H.R.  1510.  but  due 
to  the  special  nature  of  perishable 
crops,  which  are  highly  labor  inten- 
sive, extremely  sensitive  to  weather 
conditions  and  concentrated  in  certain 
regions,  the  H-2  program  is  not  flexi- 
ble enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
sector  of  American  agriculture. 

In  particular.  H-2  does  not  allow  a 
rapid  response  to  fluctuating  weather 
conditions  because  it  requires  produc- 
ers to  predict  their  labor  needs  far  in 
advance  of  the  harvest  and  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  to  change  those  re- 
quirements. 

The  amendment  that  we  are  offer- 
ing, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
and  myself,  and  that  was  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  estab- 
lishes what  we  would  term  a  safety 
valve  temporary  worker  program 
which  would  be  implemented  only  if 
there  is  a  shortage  of  domestic  labor. 
If  domestic  labor  does  prove  to  be 
available  as  a  result  of  this  legislation, 
neither  my  amendment  nor  the  H-2 
program  will  be  needed. 

If  domestic  labor  turns  out  to  be  in- 
adequate, we  must  insure  that  a  legal, 
effective,  and  enforceable  mechanism 
is  in  place  for  attaining  the  aid  of  for- 
eign workers. 

The  amendment  we  have  proposed  is 
not  intended  as  a  radical  change  in 
policy,  but  as  a  complement  to  the  H-2 
program.  It  incorporates  all  of  the  pro- 


tections for  domestic  and  foreign 
workers,  which  H.R.  1510  requires  for 
H-2. 

My  amendment  basically  includes 
two  differences  from  H-2,  one  provid- 
ing for  a  72-hour  expedited  process 
and  the  second  allowing  qualified 
workers  to  move  within  a  limited 
region. 

In  addition  to  the  search  require- 
ment, we  incorporate  several  impor- 
tant protections  for  domestic  workers. 
Foreign  workers  would  be  limited  both 
by  region  and  by  industry  and  could 
not  be  used  to  fill  positions  left  open 
by  a  strike  or  by  a  lockout.  Employers 
would  be  required  to  provide  foreign 
workers  with  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions which  would  have  no  adverse 
effect  on  similarly  employed  domestic 
workers. 

In  other  words,  foreign  workers 
could  not  be  admitted  if  their  presence 
would  depress  the  wages  of  domestic 
workers  or  have  any  negative  effect  on 
the  American  agricultural  labor  force. 

Unlike  H-2  employers,  perishable 
crop  growers  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram would  pay  the  equivalent  of 
PICA  and  unemployment  insurance 
taxes  for  their  foreign  workers.  This 
would  remove  any  financial  incentive 
for  hiring  foreign  rather  than  doiiies- 
tic  workers. 

The  foreign  workers  themselves 
would  be  protected  from  exploitation 
by  tiie  same  adverse  effect  standard 
because  it  would  guarantee  them 
wages  and  working  conditions  equiva- 
lent to  those  offered  their  domestic 
counterparts. 

In  addition,  employers  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  adequate  housing  or 
housing  allowance  and  workers'  com- 
pensation, the  same  benefits  guaran- 
teed H2  workers  under  H.R.  1510. 

Foreign  workers  would  be  free  to 
join  labor  unions  and  could  claim  and 
enforce  all  existing  protective  labor 
standards  for  agricultural  workers,  in- 
cluding the  minimum  wage  law,  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  regulations, 
standards  governing  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal agricultural  workers,  and  various 
State  statutes. 

And  because  these  workers  would  be 
free  to  change  employers,  they  could 
reject  any  employer  who  offered  abu- 
sive or  substandard  conditions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pa- 
netta) has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
choice  is  not  whether  foreign  workers 
will  come  to  this  country  but  whether 
there  will  be  legal  protection  or  illegal 
exploitation  of  those  workers. 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  amend- 
ment we  have  offered  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  it  is  clear  that  domes- 
tic workers  would  have  first  prefer- 
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ence  for  available  jobs,  that  domestic    displacing  domestic  workers.  I  do  not 


workers  could  not  be  undercut  by 
cheap  foreign  labor,  that  foreign  work- 
ers would  be  entitled  to  adequate 
housing,  insurance  against  injury. 
decent    working    conditions,    and    fair 

wages. 

None  of  these  protections  exist 
today  for  undocumented  workers. 
There  is  no  need  to  return  to  the 
abuses  of  the  past  or  to  accept  those 
of  the  present.  My  amendment  pro- 
vides an  alternative  to  current  exploi 
tation  by  establishing  a  safety  valve 
program  with  both  the  necessary  pro- 
tections and  the  necessary  flexibility. 

Its  adoption  is  in  the  be.st  interests 
of  the  American  consumer,  the  domes- 
tic work  force,  and  not  least  of  all.  the 
foreign  workers  themselves. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

1  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  a 
good  statement  and  the  idea  of  his 
protection. 

Let  me  just  ask  the  gentleman  a 
quick  question  though.  I  look  at  title 
VII  of  the  United  States  Code  which 
defines  perishable  agricultural  com 
modity  and  the  definition  ta)  say.s 
■means  any  of  the  following  whether 
or  not  frozen  or  packed  in  ice:  fresh 
fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  of  every 
kind  and  character." 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman,  again  be- 
cause I  understand  the  program,  the 
idea  in  the  gentleman's  area  around 


know  if  they  are  displacing  domestic 
workers  in  Kentucky  or  not.  but  the 
Kentucky  farmer  is  going  all  the  way 
down  to  south  Texas  and  he  needs 
them  for  a  very  specified  period  of 
time 


Mr.  PANETTA.  The  growers  could 
pick  it  up. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  They  would  pick  it 
up.  Maybe  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky misreads  the  bill,  but  it  appears, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  there  is  no  re- 
quirement for  the  growers  to  pay  the 


So  for  all  of  the  other  commodities    cost  of  transportation.  Of  course,  that 


there  is  a  time.  Okra  needs  to  be 
picked  within  72  hours.  The  fruit  may 
be  6  or  7  months  on  the  tree,  but  there 
is  a  moment  of  ripeness  that  that  is  it. 

Let  me  add  here  that  the  market  de 
termines  what  the  grower  is  going  to 
get  paid  for.  He  has  to  sell  it  at  what- 
ever the  market  is  paying  in  New 
York.  Kansas  City.  Chicago,  or  wher- 
ever. The  market  may  be  good,  it  may 
be  bad.  but  if  he  doe.s  not  pick  it  at 
that  time  he  loses  dollars  and  he  may 
well  lose  his  crop. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  .says  is  certainly  important 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who 
grew  up  in  a  city  with  concrete  and  as- 
phalt, noi  okra  around,  but  the  ques- 
tion I  have  to  say  is  would  not  this 
broad  definition  ^;ivf  an  unscrupulous 
grower  an  opportunity,  since  every 
condition  is  sub.sequent  to  the  fact  of 
the  entry  of  the  worker,  the  opportu- 
nity of  going  into  fields  of  crop  far  dif- 
ferent than  a  true  perishable  like 
okra.  and  pickles,  and  .so  forth,  would 
not  that  give  that  grower,  that  unscru- 
pulous person,  an  opportunity  to  get 
the  workers  in  and  worry  about  the 
paperwork  afl»'r? 

Mr.   PANETTA.    Let    me  say   to   the 
gentleman,     I    think    the    gentleman 


is  specified  in  the  H-2  program. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  In  the  current  H-2 
regulations  but  not  in  the  gentleman's 
bill.  That  is  correct. 

n  2100 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
allow  me.  for  the  balance  of  my  time, 
to  wear  two  hats  again,  to  clear  up  a 
few  of  the  misconceptions  that  I 
notice,  and  to  express  my  personal 
views  on  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  will  be  legis- 
lating at  a  time  when  we  definitely 
need  enlightenment  on  this  subject. 
For  example,  in  the  agricultural 
.sector,  my  area,  and  I  have  in  my  con- 
gressional district  and  surrounding 
congressional  districts,  the  largest 
number  of  domestic  legal  farmwork- 
ers. My  utmost  concern  is  for  them. 

But  certain  current  laws  and  regula- 
tions emanating  from  prior  legislation 
from  .some  well-meaning  individuals 
have  made  it  almost  impo.ssible  for  our 
migrant  workers  to  go  to  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Michigan. 
Delaware.  Oregon.  Washington.  That 
has  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  do- 


ih?  M  Jt/ref  PenmsCll  ts'Tor"  quick     comes  to  th.s  i.ssue  obviously  without  a     me.^tic  worker  and  has  opened  up  this 
the  Monterev    Peninsula  is  /or  quick  ^vm-rif-nr,.  .n  terms  of     xasi    Pandora's    box    of    the    undocu 


harvesting  of  products  which  art 
about  to  perish,  would  not  the  gentle- 
man say  though  that  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  may  well  include  every 
thing  from  citrus  fruits  which  can  be 
on  the  vine  for  a  very  long  time,  mate 
rial  which  can  take  weeks  to  harvest 
and  still  not  really  lose  its  character, 
would  this  be  the  definition  the  gen 
tleman  looks  for  in  his  bill? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr  Pa 
NETTA)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  for  yielding.  1  wish  that  we  had 
several  months  for  an  education  proc 
ess  for  some  of  our  colleagues.  But.  for 
example,     a     perishable     agricultural 
commodity  would  be  pickles  or  cucum 
bers  in  Kentucky  that  they  have  only 
a  very  narrow  space  of  time  when  it 
ripens  on  the  vine  that  it  needs  to  be 
picked.  They  come  all  the  way  from 
my  area  of  south  Texas,  legal  domestic 
workers   come   all    the   way    to   Ken- 
tucky, but  now  we  hear  like  are  they 


great  deal  of  experience  in  terms  of 
what  we  del  me  as  a  perishable  crop. 

But  I  think  the  chairman  will  sup- 
port me  on  this,  that  from  the  agricul- 
tural perspecli\e  what  is  a  perishabli 
crop  is  clearlv  defined.  It  does  not 
open  the  door  to  a  broad  ran^e  of 
crops 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  One  last  question 
and  the  gentleman  has  been  extremeU 
indulgent  ot  thi.>  riiy  boy  Irom  Ken- 
tucks 

Is   it    true,    for   example,   thai    Ihesi' 
workers  would  pay  their  own  transpur 
tation  costs  to  the   point   of  emplov 
menl  unlike  the  H  i;  where  the  urowi  ;• 
pays  for  the  transportation  ' 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Under  111.'  bill  ;i.-^  ue 
have    designee:    il.    there    would    be    ;i 
trust    fund  ;st:lbllshed   b\    the  t;r(Wel> 
that  could  cover  the  cu.sis  of  iranspii- 
tation  and  other  benefits  tor  the  work 
ers.  That  could  be  provided  tor  in  tin 
regulations  as  is  done  currently,  and  I 
might    point   out    thai    the  gentleman 
has  not   iru  luded  transportation  costs 
for  Hi;  worktTs  in  his  own  bill.  I  al.'-n 
understand  that  Congre.s.sman  Miliik 
will    be   off'-ring   a   perfecting   amend- 
ment requiring  transportation  and  sev 
eral  other  ben-'fils  for  lhe.se  workers. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  But   the  growers  do 
not  pick  it  up;  is  that  correct? 


\ast    Pandora's    box    of 
nieiited 

I  agree  100  percent  with  what  has 
beeti  said  here  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  certain  degree  of  hypocrisy.  I  agree 
with  that,  becau.se  the  basic  legislation 
tha'  is  m  the  bool:s  now.  the  proposal 
that  wf  are  having  to  deal  with,  forces 
us  into  some  \er\  uncoinlnriablt  and 
per  laps  uiulesirable  aineiidmeiits.  but 
we  have  lo  eoiisider  these  in  order  to 
proM'ci  our  work'Ts  and  (Jiir  itulu.s 
trie-- 

T\\i  .AmiTieuii  ii)nsi!mer  is  the  bi-sl 
led  in  iln  worlil  and  i-'eis  the  best 
(iu;ilii\  iiiod  II!  I  lie  ttdikt  loi  a  le.sser 
luiioiint  ol  di.'>pos;il)le  iiieome  than  an^■ 
Dili    I  people  111  the  worlil. 

II  ruiieeMi.-.  tne  I reiiieiidously  that 
ilie  wiioli'  coniext  o!  the  di.scussion 
(  arlier  iiida\  wa.s  about  the  un.scrupu- 
ioii.  einplo\er.>  who  exploit.  They 
ot)(  ,ik  ;i.^  il  ever.\  uiulocumented  is  ex- 
ploiud.  No  so  II  IS  ihe  exception,  not 
ih<'  rule.  A.s  1  travel  throughout  the 
coiiiitrv.  I  see  in  our  culture  that  the 
employer  is  the  godfather  of  the  little 
baby  of  the  undocumented  who  hails 
Irotn  Guanajuato  or  .some  other  part 
of  Mexico.  Central,  or  South  America. 
The.se  workers  develop  a  family-like 
relationship.  A  good  employer  loves  a 
good  employee.  He  makes  money  for 
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him.  He  helps  him.  and  he  is  not  going 
to  abuse  him.  The  unscrupulous  em- 
ployer is  the  exception. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues:  If  the 
laws  on  the  books  now  are  applied  cor- 
rectly, such  as  wage  and  hour  checks 
on  the  employer,  OSHA.  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, a  multiplicity  of  Govern- 
ment agencies,  if  these  agencies  carry 
out  their  duties,  no  employer  can  get 
away  with  employee  abuse.  The  em- 
ployees can  be  from  the  Moon,  Mars. 
Timbuktu,  or  wherever,  but  when  the 
Feds  come  to  check  the  employer, 
they  check  his  books  to  see  if  he  is 
paying  tJie  minimum  wage  or  not.  if  he 
has  a  safe  place  to  work,  if  he  is 
paying  social  security,  if  he  is  paying 
Internal  Revenue,  and  so  forth. 

So  I  am  disturbed  that  this  has  been 
the  tone,  because  there  are  other  laws 
on  the  books  that  deal  with  this,  and 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  an  em- 
ployer not  to  get  caught  when  there 
are  so  many  Federal  agencies  checking 
him.  regardless  of  who  his  employees 
are. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Dt  LA  GARZA.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand  from 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  that  he  is 
saying  that  we  have  enough  laws  on 
the  books  today?  If  they  were  en- 
forced, we  would  not  need  this  law 
that  we  are  worrying  about  here  to- 
night. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman  is 
eminently  correct  in  saying  that  we  do 
not  need  employer  sanctions  to  keep 
undocumented  out  and  from  being  ex- 
ploited, if  we  just  enforced  the  laws  we 
have  on  the  books  now.  I  agree  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  that  this  is  not  immigra- 
tion reform.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
but  it  is  not  reform. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  me  is 

that  they  have  made  this  a  Hispanic 

issue.  Hispanic.  Hispanic.  I  get  inter- 

\iewed   by  the  Washington  Post,  by 

the  Wtll  Street  Journal,  by  the  New 

York  Times,  not  that  I  do  not  feel 

honored  that  they  would  do  that,  but 

this  is  not  a  Hispanic  issue.  There  are 

several    million    Europeans    illegally 

here.  There  are  goodness  knows  how 

many  Africans  and  others  from  the 

Middle    East    here    illegally,    heaven 

knows  how  many  Asians,  but  yet  they 

have  made  it  a  Hispanic  issue  and 

aiming  only  at  Mexico. 

One  of  the  interviewers  asked  me. 

Would  you  not  react  if  a  foreigner  from 

Mexico  came  to  take  away  jobs  from  your 

area? 

I  said. 


We  have  a  different  perspective  about  for- 
eigners from  Mexico.  It  could  be  my  cousin 
Juan. 

I  just  read  an  article  that  someone 
in  Chicago  was  bringing  Yugoslavians 
in  for  $500  and  exploiting  them.  But 
this  has  been  made  into  a  Hispanic 
issue  solely,  and  it  is  not.  and  I  resent 
it.  because  by  an  accident  of  history. 
we  in  the  Scuthwest— beginning,  I 
think,  in  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
all  through  the  Southwest— we  came 
into  this  great  country  of  ours  by  an 
accident  of  history.  After  the  war  with 
Mexico  in  1848  there  was  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  and  were  it  not 
for  that,  many  of  us.  including  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  would  have 
been  citizens  of  another  country.  But 
you  won  us  in  a  war.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened. 

What  is  a  foreigner  to  someone  is 
not  necessarily  a  foreigner  to  someone 
else.  But  I  am  concerned  about  this 
legislation  because  I  heard  from  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  that  we 
must  control  our  borders,  we  must 
secure  our  borders  for  national  de- 
fense purposes. 

From  whom?  From  some  peon  from 
El  Salvador?  A  little  Indian  from 
Guanajuato.  Mexico,  some  Vietnamese 
that  left  on  a  boat,  an  African  student 
that  came  on  a  student  visa  from  Nige- 
ria and  stayed  afterward,  some  Czech, 
or  Slovak,  or  Croat  who  came  and 
stayed? 

Look  at  who  is  selling  military  se- 
crets. Look  at  who  is  trying  to  under- 
mine the  fiber  of  this  country.  It  is  not 
these  poor  workers  who  came  looking 
for  a  better  life.  We  in  this  country 
are  the  last  beacon  of  democracy,  lib- 
erty, and  justice.  That  is  why  t/iey 
want  to  come. 

We  know  the  Government  of  Mexico 
does  not  want  a  bracero  program,  so 
that  should  not  be  discussed  any  more 
because  the  Government  of  Mexico  is 
not  going  to  go  along  with  it.  It  takes 
two  to  enter  into  this  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment and  they  will  not.  The  President 
of  Mexico  just  recently  stated  in  this 
chamber  that  a  guest  worker  program, 
properly  administered,  would  be  con- 
'  sidered  in  a  favorable  light  by  Mexico. 
But  the  basic  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  reform.  It  is  a  pervasive  at- 
tempt by  someone  to  keep  foreigners 
out.  I  asked  someone  this  afternoon, 
"What  does  a  foreign-looking  person 
look  like?"  I  did  not  get  an  answer. 


D  2110 
But  can  you  imagine  on  this  floor  its 
being  mentioned  that  what  we  are 
going  to  have  to  protect  is  that  for- 
eign-looking individual?  Well,  I  have  a 
basic  human  right  as  a  creature  of 
God,  and  I  have  a  basic  right  assured 
me  by  our  Constitution  that  many  of 
us  have  fought  for  and  many  of  our 
people  have  died  for,  that  I  do  not 
have  to  identify  myself  beyond  the 
norm  to  ask  for  a  job.  And  this  is  what 


the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  is  going  to 
do,  I  do  not  care  how  you  slice  it,  I  do 
not  care  how  you  explain  il.  If  some- 
one looks  like  me.  I  have  got  to  show 
them  social  security  or  some  docu- 
ment, a  passport  or  driver's  license. 

I  have  a  basic  right,  and  every  Amer- 
ican has  a  basic  right.  Too  much  blood 
has  been  shed  to  yield  on  that  basic 
right  that  to  get  a  job.  as  lousy  as  it 
may  be.  a  citizen  of  this  country  has  to 
identify  himself  beyond  the  norm. 

Why?  To  secure  our  borders.  To 
secure  our  borders? 

There  has  to  be  a  better  way  to 
secure  our  borders.  We  need  some 
novel  and  innovative  ways,  if  we  can 
use  the  words  of  the  Great  Society, 
not  employer  sanctions. 

This  is  ironic,  and  it  also  has  some 
degree  of  hypocrisy.  They  are  saying 
how  rhese  employers  abuse,  how  they 
are  not  reliable,  and  how  they  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  subjugate  the  un- 
documented, but  then  they  are  going 
to  trust  them  to  document  that  they 
are  here  legally.  They  are  going  to 
trust  them  for  that,  yet  they  say  they 
are  abusing  now. 

So  I  say  to  my  dear  friends  that  we 
should  not  be  considering  this  legisla- 
tion now  because  this  has  not  been 
thought  out. 

The  reason  that  many  of  our  work- 
ers, domestic  workers,  and  citizens  do 
not  go  on  the  migrant  trek  now  is  be- 
cause they  have  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible. And  for  an  employer  in  the  agri- 
cultural sector,  the  grape  has  to  be 
picked  right  at  that  moment  so  that  it 
can  travel  to  where  it  is  going  so  we 
can  have  good,  healthy,  quality  food 
at  the  lowest  price  possible.  The 
market  demands  a  price. 

Employers  come  to  me  and  say. 
•What  do  I  do?  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment doesn't  let  me  work.  I  am  har- 
assed by  OSHA.  I  am  harassed  by 
Food  and  Drug.  What  do  I  do?  Give 
me  some  help." 

I  say.  'Hire  my  domestic  workers. 
Hire  my  friends  from  Texas." 

•We  would  like  to  if  we  could  get 
them  over  here.  " 

But  we  have  made  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  travel.  We  have  made 
it  almost  impossible.  This  good-inten- 
tioned.  well-intentioned  Congress  has 
done  this,  and  with  the  regulations,  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  very  traumatic  situ- 
ation. 

But  the  basic,  inherent  problem  now 
is  that  you  are  not  going  to  solve  the 
problem.  If  you  put  a  marine  every  10 
yards  on  our  North  and  South  and  on 
the  coasts.  East  and  West,  you  are  not 
going  to  stop  them.  We  have  to  begin 
working  over  there.  We  are  building  a 
dam  where  the  river  hits  the  ocean. 
The  dam  should  be  where  the  river 
comes  out  of  the  mountain. 

We  need  to  go  and  work  in  Central 
America.  We  need  to  go  and  work  in 
Mexico.  Only  the  Roybal  proposition 
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provides     that     our     two     Presidents 
should  meet  and  discuss  this  issue. 

Why  do  they  leave?  We  know  why 
they  leave.  They  do  not  have  a  job, 
they  do  not  have  medicine,  they  do 
not  have  schools.  They  are  not  able  to 
provide  for  their  families,  and  in  this 
hemisphere  they  are  not  going  to  go 
south  from  Mexico.  They  are  not 
going  to  go  to  Guatemala:  they  are  all 
going  to  come  north. 

So  where  do  you  attack  the  cause  of 
the  cancer?  At  the  t)eginning.  You 
have  to  go  and  keep  them  over  there. 
You  have  to  work  with  their  govern- 
ment. We  have  not  done  that  yet. 

I  am  told  that  the  President  of 
Mexico  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  did  not  discuss  problems 
that  would  be  controversial.  I  do  not 
know  if  that  is  fact  or  not.  but  if  it  is. 
then  we  are  in  a  very  bad  situation. 

But  we  need  to  go  there.  Why  did 
that  poor  Indian  leave  Peru?  Why  did 
this  person  leave  El  Salvador?  Why 
did  the  person  leave  inner  Mexico? 
They  were  looking  for  a  job.  They 
were  looking  for  a  better  job.  and  we 
ought  to  be  proud  and  happy  that 
they  think  that  we  have  it.  although 
we  have  deprivation  and  we  have  prob- 
lems in  our  country.  But  they  are 
coming  here  looking  for  that. 

So  if  we  do  not  want  them  here  but 
we  want  to  assist  them,  we  have  to  go 
and  make  the  job  there  where  he  lives 
and  make  it  more  attractive  for  him  to 
stay  there.  Do  not  try  and  place  the 
blame  on  an  employer  in  Chicago,  or 
Kentucky,  or  Delaware,  or  Indiana,  or 
Michigan,  or  North  Dakota.  Do  not 
place  the  burden  on  him.  Ii  is  too  late. 

He  has  already  traveled  across  the 
United  States.  That  is  not  the  place  to 
cure  the  ailment.  The  place  to  cure 
the  ailment  is  back  there.  That  has 
not  been  done. 

So  this  legislation  is  premature.  We 
are  working  at  it  and  putting  the  dam 
where  the  water  is  hitting  the  ocean, 
and  that  is  too  late.  It  has  gained  too 
much  momentum,  and  it  is  goinR  to 
knock  that  dam  down  and  it  i.s  going 
to  go  right  into  the  ocean.  You  cannot 
stop  it  where  it  has  all  its  momentum. 
It  has  all  of  the  force  that  it  gathertd 
for  thousands  of  miles. 

That  is  the  flow  of  the  undocument 
ed.  You  cannot  stop  it  on  the  border 
You  are  not  going  to  slop  it  there.  You 
can  put  every  employer  in  jail,  you  can 
penalize  them,  and  that  is  not  going  to 
stop  him.  You  have  to  find  him  a  job 
where  he  came  from.  This  has  not 
been  done. 

We  need  to  study  this  more.  We 
need  to  do  more  work.  But  then  those 
who  say.  "We  don't  want  no  more  of 
them  foreigners"  also  say,  Don  t  vote 
for  foreign  aid." 

They  tell  us  not  to  vote  for  foreign 
aid.  Well,  we  may  have  to  if  we  want 
to  stop  the  flow  from  its  source.  We 
may  have  to  go  and  do  it  over  there. 


I  resent  the  fact  that  somehow  they 
are  pointing  the  finger  at  the  Hispan- 
ic, and  it  is  like  this:  "When  are  you 
Mexicans  going  to  be  satisfied?"  Well. 
I  will  tell  you  when  we  are  going  to  be 
satisfied. 

I  come  from  a  little  neighborhood 
called  El  barrio  de  la  Escuela  Catolica. 
"the  Catholic  ,school  neighborhood." 
It  is  one  square  block:  that  is  the 
Catholic  school,  and  we  lived  around 
it.  My  parents  live  there  now.  On  the 
corner  was  Joaquin  Castro.  He  was 
never  found;  he  was  lost  in  action  in 
the  Pacific  Theater  in  World  War  II. 
Next  door  lived  Roberto  Gonzales. 
After  he  came  back  from  World  War 
II.  after  .some  60  missions  as  a  gunner, 
he  was  killed  in  a  training  accident, 
with  the  Air  Force. 

Around  the  corner  lived  Ricardo 
Alaniz:  he  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  before  he  had  been  60  days 
in  Europe. 

Daniel  Garcia,  my  neighbor  down  on 
the  corner,  sank  with  a  ship  in  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Around  the  corner,  my  mothers 
youngest  brother-and  I  count  him  as 
in  our  neighborhood  because  he  lived 
with  us  for  a  time-the  same  thing.  50 
some  missions  in  Europe  as  a  gunner. 
He  died  in  the  .service  of  his  country. 

Around  the  corner  lived,  Merced  Sa 
linas,  he  was  killed  in  Vietnam  after 
having  served  25  years  in  the  Army. 

Every  house  in  my  neighborhood 
served,  including  my.self,  but  tho.se  of 
my  neighbors  are  the  ones  where  the 
Purple  Heart  is  on  the  wall  of  the  fam- 
ily's house. 

They  come  into  my  mind  when 
someone  says.  "You  have  to  identify 
yourself  beyond  the  norm  to  get  a 
job,  "  no,  sir,  not  after  the  supreme 
sacrifice  of  Joaquin  Castro.  Roberto 
Gonzales.  Ricaido  Alaniz,  Daniel 
Garcia,  Roberto  Villarreal,  and 
Merced  Salinas.  Not  after  I  look  at 
their  Purple  Hearts  on  the  wall  am  I 
going  to  <'ver  yield  that  tlu-y  died  so 
that  I  would  have  and  their  children 
would  ha\c  to  identify  Ihcmsi-lves 
beyond  the  norm  to  g»'t  a  job. 
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This  is  not  good  legislation,  :i,s  well 
intentioned  a.s  it  is.  Father  Hesbiirt^li 
and  the  Commission  and  ihe  commit 
tee  have  done  t'le  best  they  coiiUl  I 
am  sure  that  thty  have,  but  not  when 
you  are  going  to  foree  me  to  do  s(jme 
thing  contrary  lo  their  sacrifie<'.  be 
cause  we  cannol  control  the  flow  ol 
undocumented  aliens  and  we  are  look- 
ing for  another  way  It  is  not  Ihe  riglii 
way.  It  is  not  tht  Amiruan  way. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  y:eld'' 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen 
tleman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  salute  the  gentle- 
man for  a  very  eloquent  statement  and 
I  congratulate  him  on  feeling  deeply 
about  an  important  subject. 


I  would  just  with  respect  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  at  no  point  in  the 
bill  before  the  House  is  there  anything 
which  requires  anyone,  certainly  not 
an  Hispanic,  to  go  beyond  the  norm  in 
identifying  himself  or  herself. 

Mr.  Dt  LA  GARZA.  Oh.  yes.  there  is. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Everybody  identifies 
himself  or  herself  in  the  very  same 
way  as  anyone  else,  so  no  one  goes 
beyond  the  norm. 

You  have  to  show  one  document 
here  and  another  document  there. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  That  is  what  every- 
body does,  that  is  for  everybody. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Not  for  every- 
body. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Everybody. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Let  me  go  back. 
For  mc  to  keep  some  undocumented 
out,  I  do  not  now  have  to  go  show  a 
drivers  license  when  I  ask  for  a  job, 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Or  a  credit  card, 
but  I  would  under  the  Simpson-Maz- 
zoli  bill  and  that  is  an  imposition 
which  is  unconstitutional.  I  do  not 
care  who  says  what,  where  or  how, 
when  I  have  to  do  one  more  thing 
than  give— all  I  should  have  to  say  is, 

Mr.  Employer,  you  say  you  want  a 
yard  man.  I  want  to  be  your  yard 
man.'  and  it  should  be  between  he  and 
I. 

He  says.  Yes,  I  want  you  to  be  my 
man.  "  or  "No.  I  don't  want  you  to  be 
my  yard  man.  " 

But  vou  are  forcing  the  employer  lo 
ask  me,  "Have  you  got  a  Social  Securi- 
tv  card'.' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentle.Tian  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  5  additional 
minuti's  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  DE  LA  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Then  he  has  to 
.say.    "OK.  now.  let  me  check  the  list.' 
Oh,   yes.    how   about    a   driver's   Ii- 
ren.se?  " 

It  is  not  any  of  his  business  whether 
I  have  a  drl\er's  licen.se.  nor  yours,  in 
the  Federal  Fstabli.-ihmenl. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentltinan  would  yield.  I  just  want  to 
be  sine  ilial  the  inu)licatlon  was  not 
left  llial  .somehow  we  are  asking  a  cer- 
tain elas.s  ol  people  to  go  beyond  what 
another  class  of  people  would  have  to 
do.  We  are  asking  everyone  to  do  the 
same  thing.  The  gentleman  objected, 
we  ai'-  asking  everyone  lo  do  the  same 
thing 

Mr  DK  LA  CJARZA.  I  reject  that,  be- 
cause \'<ni  are  asking  an  American  citi- 
zen to  do  sonK'thing  beyond  the  norm 
so  he  can  be  identified  or  separated 
from  the  undocumented.  You  do  not 
have  lo  show  a  driver's  license  now. 

You  .say.  Well,  we  are  going  to  ask 
the  undocumented  lo  do  it."  That  is 
fine  for  the  undocumented,  but  it  is 
my  constitutional  guarantee  that  I 
should  not  have  to  do  that.  It  is  just 
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wrone  Dlain  wrong  and  I  do  not  care  security  number,  that  is  all  that  is  re-  Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  matter  of  the  li- 

how  vou  explain  it  quired  now  for  me  to  seek  employ-  cense  and  identification  card  and  so 

Mr    GARCIA    Mr.   Chairman,   will  ment;  but  there  are  other  areas  of  this  forth,  that  one  we  have  to  use  mclud- 

the  gentleman  yield?  bill  about  how  they  can  go  into  a  field,  ing  perhaps  even  a  credit  card,  is  only 

Mr  Dt  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen-  how  about  other  areas  of  asylum,  for  on  a  temporary  basis, 

tleman  example.  There  are  many  other  areas  Under  the  bill  that  would  take  place 

Mr  ClARCIA.  I  would  just  like  to  re-  of  the  bill  that  we  have  not  covered  only   until   such   time   as   a   national 

spond  to  my  colleague  from  Kentucky,  because  we  have  made  it  into  a  His-  identification  system  was  put  in  place 

That  is  the  essence  of  what  we  are  panic  thing.  We  have  made  it  into  a  depending,  of  course,  on  which  one  of 

talking  about,  the  underclass  in  Amer-  Hispanic  thing  and  it  is  wrong  that  we  the   two   versions   is   adopted.   If   the 

ica,  those  people  who  look  different,  should  do  that.  Simpson  version  is  adopted,  then  we 

Those  are  the  people,  if  I  may.  those  i  guess  the  media  has  made  it  into  will  have  in  place  a  national  identifica- 

are  the  people  who  will  be  asked  for  that,  but  there  are  other  areas,  I  wish  tion  system  in  3  years  and  then  the 

identification.  Any  person  with  black  ^g  had  2  more  hours  to  discuss  asylum  use  of  any  driver's  license  will  be  com- 

skin  who  may  be  from  Haiti  and  who  ^nd  administrative  law  judges  and  ap-  pletely  passe, 

is  here  legitimately,  any  person  with  peals  and  many  of  the  other  areas  of  n  9T?n 

brown  skin  from  Central  America  or  ^^e  bill  that  under  the  guise  of  reform  u  zi6K) 

the  Caribbean,  those  are  the  people  ^re  making  it  harsher  and  more  diffi-  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Will  the  gentleman 

who  will  be  asked.  The  Asians  will  be  gy^  jq^  a  citizen  to  walk  around  his  yield? 

asked.  That  is  the  problem.  neighborhood.  They  even  want  to  get  Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

The  gentleman  will  forgive  me,  and  j^p^j  poijcg,  constables,  and  so  on  into  tleman  briefly, 

with  all  due  respect.  I  sometimes  feel  ^j^g  picture.  Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  have  heard  this 

like   I  am   watching  a  rerun  of  the  ^^^  you  imagine  someone  in  some  argument  that  there  is  a  national  ID 

"Bridge  of  the  River  Kwai."  Have  we  remote  part  of  this  country  seeing  me  card,   meaning   it  would  be  used   for 

forgotten    who    the    enemy    is?    The  ^^^^  ^^  midnight  from  the  bus  station  something  other  than  at  the  time  of 

enemy  Is  not  us.  ^^  ^  hotel,  can  you  imagine  how  many  employment.  I  just  wish  the  gentle- 

The  problem  with  this  bill  and  the  ^..^^^  j  would  get  stopped  by  the  local  man   would  somehow  suggest   to  me 

necessity  for  reform  has  gotten  us  to  a  nonstable  or  the  local  policeman  if  it  where  the  language  is  in  either  the 

point  where  we  have  forgotten  exactly  .                      j^        j  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^e  Senate  bill  or  the  House  bill  that  says 

what  the  argument  is.  We  really  have  *iff^;^m'  that. 

gone  hell  bent  for  four  years  just  looK-  ^^^  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  The  fact  that  we  say  that  we  recom- 

ing  for  immigration  reform,  forgetting  tje^an  from  Texas  has  again  ex-  mend  that  there  ought  to  be  a  study  in 

about  the  cost  to  Americans.  ^.^^^  ^j^g  House  bill,  we  say  it  will  not  go 

I  am  going  to  tell  you.  It  IS  not  going  ^       ■  j^qrrISON  of  Washington.  I  into  effect   unless  we  pass  it   in  the 

IZ  ''U^i^     ''^^ctLi^otJ'rh'^  r?p  J^inf  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen-  Congress,   talks   about   the   means   of 

^^J'^l^Tfor  .n  TD    butlwK^  tleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  DE  LA  Garza).  identification,   not   the  process  under 

to  be  asked  for  an  1°.  but  I  will  be  rqybAL.   Mr.   Chairman,   will  which  it  would  be  utilized.  And  the 

damned-excuse  me.  I  will  take  that  tj^^^'gj|^,*;^^an  yield?  House  bill  always  says  that  the  identi- 

''^'^^of  i=  „,v  onint  That  i<ithP  essence        Mr,  de  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen-     fiers,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  we  ar- 
That  IS  my  point.  That  IS  the  essence  ticulale  two  out  of  five,   have  lo  be 

Tha^f  whv  wrhJirbelnS°adamant        Mr   ROYBAL.  May  I  say  that  I  lo-    shown  at  the  time  of  employment. 
over  ti^e  lasT  severll  yea^^^^  tally  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  the       We  make  it  so  ea^y  because  Agncul- 

°TdoSw"ntTo"Jie 'anything  away    well.  The  gentleman  is  making  an  ex-    tu-  camejo  -  and  said.  ^When  we  go 

Irntrftifnr^'eTeJd^rbiili  TS^^Z-^ou..  also  know  that  ^L^^  ^^^^l^Z^o'Z^e^ 

fS  the  Lolover  sanSns  and  the  under  the  Mazzoli  version  of  the  bill,  documents  with  them.  "  So  in  the  bill 

whole  iSentkv  svstemTso  ^t^Ainer^  it  actually  opens  Ihe  door  to  a  national  it  says  as  long  as  they  bring  those  doc- 

S^   tlSt  we  shoSd^S  evefJolSder  identification  system.   If  you   look  at  umenls  on  the  second  work  day.  that 

can,  that  we  should  not  even  consiaer  ^^^  Q^^p^^^  ..grsion  of  the  bill,  that  is   sufficient:    not    before,    not    after. 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Chairman  if  the  not  only  opens  the  door,  but  it  asks  They  never  have  to  have  it  again, 

gentlemf^wm  yieM.'l  Scer^  the  President  lo  put  in  place  a  nation-  Now,  how  does  that  make  that  a  na- 

salute  my  friend  from  New  York.  If  al  identification  system  within  3  years.  I'O'jal  identification  card? 

vou    want    to   vote   aeainst   employer  Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  The  gentleman  is  Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  I  am  not  saMng 

s^nctSS    that  ?s  cer?Jinly  yZ  pre  correct  and  they  will  say  till  they  are  that  it  will.  What  the  gentleman  from 

rogative  because  it  makes  an  American  blue  in  the  face     "No,  this  does  not  California   is  saying,  and  what   I  am 

citizen    at    the   time   of   employment  make  an  ID."  .saying,  is  that  what  is  in  le  back  of 

show  proof  of  who  he  or  she  is.  that  is  There  is  the  Glickman  amendment,  the  minds  in  the  bimp.son  b  11,  when  it 

fine:  but  again.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  but  the  Simpson  part  of  it  says  that  saNs  the  President  shall  study    should 

the  House  did  not  labor  under  the  mis-  the  President  has  and  should  put  in  come  up  with  a  "onlorgeable  identifi- 

impression  that  if  this  bill  asks  of  one  place  a  nonforgeable,  I  think  is  the  ''ai-o'^" '^  >oj' ar^'^o^ 'ookuu    or  u  we 

class   of   people   something   different  word.  ID  card.  are  saying  that  »,  ^o\"^'  ^/,,  f ^^^^'7 

than  another  It  asks  for  every  human  To  me,  ID  cards  went  out  with  Hitler  will  .1  you  adopt  t  his   lead  to  ihat^be- 

being  t«  do  the  same  thing.  and  we  won  that  war.   I  should  not  cause  you  are  almost,  you  are  almost 

Mr.  GARCIA.  But  those  people  will  have  to  carry  an  ID  card.  ^°iT'"^.  ^a            .  co,.  i.  i,.  th^  hiii   h..t 

not  be  asked.  It  will  be  us  that  will  be  They  say.  "Well,  you  have  to  carry  a  No:  it  does  not  say  it  in  the  bill,  but 

asked.  That  is  the  point  we  have  been  driver's   license."    That    is    a    license.  '^  ^i^'l'll^^i."  y,'^^' .^   .._   gentleman 

trying  to  make  That  is  a  privilege.  You  have  to  get  a  Mr.    LUNGREN.    It    tne   geniieman 

Mr,  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  license  to  operate  a  store.  You  have  to  will  yield  further? 

reclaim  my  time.  get  a  license  here  to  be  a  vendor  over  Mr.  f^^iA  GARZA.  Yes  I  >ield. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  I  and  many  on  the  Mall.  That  is  a  license.  ..,'^'' ^■^^^?^^- l^Jt  tifi  mpan.  nJ 

other  Americans  may  be  asked  to  pro-  Mr.   ROYBAL.   Mr.   Chairman,   will  they  are  talking  about  the  means  of 

Jide    SSJurie^at^n     that     I     a^in  the  gentleman  yield  further  for  an-  identifying  that  document  to  tise  that 

repeat   is   unconstitutional.    I   should    other  comment?  '^"'"'"r  o^t^^t^'n.!  nnt  rh.i^P  X 

have  to  give  my  name  and  my  social       Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  I  yield.  ty  card.  But  it  does  not  change  the 
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fact  that  whatever  that  document  is. 
that  document  may  be.  they  only 
under  the  term.s  of  both  bills  ran  be 
used  at  the  time  you  seek  employment 
and  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  pur 
pose 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  That  is  even  more 
onerous,  really,  because  ihen  \ou  art 
imposmti  only  on  the  one  ulto  -irk- 
employment,  noi  the  president  of  the 
corporation,  not  the  bani-.  i)r<-i(l<  ii 
but  on  the  poo-  little  old.  inii:r:int 
worker  He  ha.s  to  ha\e  an  ID  card 

That  is  more  mconslltutional  than 
what  '  am  talk  hm  about.  You  MaM 
made  it  worse. 

Mr  ROYBAl..  Will  tin  t:inil.man 
yield? 

Mr.  DE  i.A  GARZA   I  \  ifld  '  i'  '  he  Men 
tUman  from  Califonua. 

Mr  ROYBAL  The  gentleman  uants 
to  know  lUst  where  it  i.s  in  the  Ma/./.oli 
version  of  the  bill  that  may  open  th- 
door  to  a  system  of  re^;lstratlon  This 
is  what  the  bill  says: 

Withm   A   \ears  nfitr   Hit-  dalr   ol    •  n.irl 
null'    of    tlii>    sect  ion.    llu-    fn'suieiil    .sliall 
•iiiid\  anil  riporl  i<>  ihe  Coiinriv-.-  tonttriiiiii; 
I  hi   pov^iiblt   mid  for  and  ro.--i  ol  cliant'is  in 
or  addilion.--  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
>jentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Dt  la 
Garza)  has  a^ain  expired 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
from  Texas   is   recoRnized    for   4   mm 
utes. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  If  I  may  then  com 
plele  reading  this' 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen 
tleman  briefly 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  continue: 
chanKCS  in  addition  to  the  reqinremcnt-  of 
section  B  and  confuim  to  the  requirtmi  nis 
of  paragraph  2  of  this  .section  as  ma\  br 
necessary  to  establish  a  .secure  system  to  di- 
termine  employment  eli(jibilit\  in  ihe 
United  States 

That  opens  the  door  to  a  system 
that  we  do  not  want,  a  national  identi 
fication  system. 

The  Senate  version  is  more  precise. 
It  asks  the  President  to  send  to  the 
Congress  within  3  years  a  national 
system  of  identification. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Let  me  conclude, 
though.  Where  is  the  constituency? 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  labor  group 
that  endorses  SimpsonMazzoli  with 
qulificalions.  if  we  do  this  and  that.  I 
have  another  letter  from  another 
labor  group  that  endorses  it  with 
qualifications,  if  we  do  this  and  that. 

Beyond  that  it  is  all  negative.  I  do 
not  find  any  constituency. 

The  fact  is  that  you  cannot  gel  away 
from  the  basic  underlying  reason.  We 
must  control  our  borders,  we  must 
secure  our  borders. 

From  whom?  From  someone  that  is 
a  foreign  looking  worker. 


Let  me  ask  if  there  is  any  Member  of 
Congress  and  anyone  here  present 
that  is  not  a  descendent  of  an  immi- 
grant, ol  an  alien.  I  would  like  to  see 
him.  All  ot  us  came  from  .someplace, 
(^ur  families  camt  from  someplace, 
some  earlier,  some  Liter. 

1  know  that  you  (annot  have  unlim- 
ited immigration  But  you  do  not  pe- 
nali/.*'  the  ont  s  that  are  already  here 
10  kr.  p  the  ones  ih;it  you  do  not  want. 

I'tiilerlying  out  tiiere  someplace.  I 
ri^ri  I  to  .say  it.  and  my  heart  aches 
Alien  I  say  it.  i-  they  do  not  want 
black.  tlie\  do  iioi  want  Asian,  they  do 
not  \\ani  Hispanic.  th(y  do  not  want 
.someone  that  looks  lifferent.  There  is 
an  underlying  c  irrent  of  that 
throughout  the  country  and  I  am  not 
saymg  that  this  committee  or  any 
Member  of  this  Hou.se  would  be  in- 
vohfd  111  an\  of  that. 

But  that  is  \Ui<'re  the  constituency 
IS.  as  I  see  it.  Oec au.se  as  I  travel 
throughout  the  country  all  I  am  asked 
for  by  Norwegians,  by  Czechs,  by 
Poles,  by  Ru.ssians.  bv  Jews,  is  help  me 
get  my  brother,  helf)  me  get  my  rela- 
tive, into  this  com. try. 

I  always  .say  that  I  will  try.  write  me 
a  letter  under  the  normal  procedures 
which  you  have  established  now. 

We  are  trying  to  circumvent  that  by 
saying  that  we  have  a  flow  of  undocu- 
mented workers.  Agiin.  I  am  telling 
you.  the  flow  is  not  going  to  stop  by 
penalizing  .some  employer  in  Ken- 
tucky, or  California,  or  Indiana  You 
have  to  attack  it  back  where  it  begins. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins  I  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  g»'ntleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Erlenborn)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman    from    California    (Mr.     Haw- 

KINSl 

Mr  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  my  .self  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  sharp  disagreement 
which  H.R.  1510  h.as  evoked  through- 
out this  body  and  th.s  Nation  results 
not  from  differemes  regarding  need 
for  immigration  reform,  but  rather 
from  strongly  felt  differences  regard- 
ing the  manner  in  wnich  we  address 
the  recognized  problem. 

I.  for  one.  am  ft'arful  that  in  our 
haste  to  adopt  H.R.  1510  merely  be- 
cause it  has  been  proposed,  as  many  of 
our  media  institutions  have  urged,  we 
may  fail  to  realize,  or  perhaps  deliber- 
ately ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  a  legisla- 
tive solution  which  does  not  address 
the  critical  problem  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion and  the  health  and  economic 
hardships  which  it  creals  for  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Our  haste  and  willingness  to  rely  on 
employer  sanctions,   which    is   at    the 


very  heart  of  the  bill,  as  a  mechansim 
by  which  to  control  the  flow  of  illegal 
persons  into  this  country  should  be  of 
major  concern  to  us. 

We  race  to  enact  legislation  which  is 
certain  to  institutionalize  employment 
discrimination  even  while  proclaiming 
that  we  are  opposed  as  a  Nation  to  dis- 
crimination in  our  national  work 
place.  Moreover,  we  do  so  without  any 
firm  evidence  that  imposition  of  .sanc- 
tions IS  an  effective  way  of  reducing 
the  employment  of  illegal  workers  and 
thereby  the  flow  of  undocumented 
persons  into  this  country. 

L;  2140 

Indeed,  he  August  1982  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study  of  20  countries 
concluded  that  such  laws  were  not  an 
effective  deterrent  and  the  experience 
in  this  country  is  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent. 

A  recen'  review  of  11  States  with 
employer  sanction  laws  revealed  a  pat- 
tern on  nonenforcement.  Not  a  single 
conviction,  for  example,  has  been  ob- 
tained under  California's  12-year-old 
law.  In  contrast  with  the  uncertainty 
of  the  eff»'ctiveness  of  .sanctions,  it  is 
widely  ack.nowledged  that  employment 
di.scriminai  ion  against  foreign-.sound- 
ing  or  foreign-appearing  individuals  is 
almost  certain  to  occur  and  nobody 
has  disputed  this. 

While  H.R.  1510  merely  creates 
three  groups  not  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation but  merely  to  monitor  if  dis- 
crimination is  actually  happening: 
agencies  tliat  are  not  even  enforcing 
currently  existing  job  discrimination 
laws  for  which  they  are  legally  respon- 
sible. 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that 
this  discrimination  will  occur  in  two 
ways.  First,  the  existence  of  sanctions 
will  provide  employers  who  are  in- 
clined to  discriminate  with  a  conven- 
ient pretext  for  their  action  and, 
.second,  discrimination  will  occur  as 
employers  make  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

That  is.  H.R.  1510  will  necessarily 
create  a  suspect  class  of  persons  who. 
on  the  basis  of  physical  appearance, 
language  or  other  factors,  appear  for- 
eign to  employers. 

If  polls  indicate  that  people  support 
sanctions,  and  whether  or  not  this  in- 
cludes the  Hispanic  group  as  was  earli- 
er discussed,  polls  certainly  prove  that 
people  oppo.se  discrimination.  So  if  we 
follow  the  polls  we  should  support 
both  antidiscrimination  provisions  and 
a  workable  sanctions  provision  as  well. 

The  amendments  offered  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
outlaw  discrimination  and  strengthen 
sanctions  are  intended  to  do  exactly 
this. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  con- 
cerns which  are  noted  above,  however, 
cannot  be  addressed  by  amendments. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  final  analysis, 
as  I  think  our  colleague  from  Texas  in- 
dicated, we  are  likely  to  find  the  prob- 
lem too  complex  to  deal  with  the  ad 
hoc  piecemeal  fashion  of  the  Mazzoli- 
Simpson  approach. 

Immigration  reform  is  not  alone  the 
problem.  Involved  are  trade,  employ- 
ment, energy,  agriculture,  and  foreign 
policies. 

In  such  cases  international  treaties 
alone  can  address  the  comprehensive- 
ness and  the  complexities  involved  and 
I  submit  we  would  better  serve  our 
Nation  to  gather  the  facts  before  we 
act  too  hastily  on  the  current  propos- 
al. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ElRLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  biU  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  a  beginning  on  control- 
ling immigration,  particularly  illegal 
immigration.  1  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
1510,  but  must  oppose  the  principal 
actions  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

As  one  of  my  colleagues  (Mr.  Glick- 
MAN)  Stated  recently: 

The  is$ue  of  immigration  will  not  go  away. 
If  we  do  not  take  it  up  *  *  *  the  problems 
will  be  Harder  to  resolve  next  year  and  the 
foUowinj;  year. 

My  colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Mazzolj)  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
being  persistent  with  this  unpopular 
political  issue.  He  has  worked  as  hard 
on  this  issue  as  any  Member  of  the 
House  has  worked  on  any  issue.  I  sup- 
port him  in  his  efforts  and  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  legislation. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  U.S. 
immigration  policy  is  out  of  control 
and  that  the  country  needs  legislation 
to  impose  stronger  restrictions  on  the 
influx  of  illegal  aliens,  an  influx  of  in- 
creasing millions  in  recent  years.  We 
have  no  idea  how  many  illegal  aliens 
are  in  the  country,  but  the  Census 
Bureau  estimates  there  are  between 
3.5  and  '  million  illegal  aliens  in  the 
United  States,  with  an  added  half  mil- 
lion errtering  each  year.  Other  sources, 
such  as  newspaper  reports,  have  sug- 
gested there  are  over  12  million  illegal 
aliens  in  this  country  and  that  our 
border  enforcement  represents  a  large 
sieve.  Whatever  the  number,  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  large  number  of  illegal 
aliens  means  that  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers and  their  agents  can  bootleg  il- 
legals into  jobs  that  are  lower  than 
the  minimum  wage  compensation,  the 
illegal  workers  are  afraid  to  complain 
about  wages  and  conditions,  and  jobs 
are  taken  from  citizens  or  aliens  with 
permission  to  work.  This  legislation 
under  consideration  would  remove  this 
incentive  to  hire  illegal  aliens  and 
their  resulting  second-class  status. 


H.R.  1510  recognizes  the  illegal  pop- 
ulation and  would  offer  permanent 
resident  sUtus  to  any  alien  who  could 
prove  residency  before  January  1, 
1982,  and  continously  since.  These 
people  would  then  be  eligible  for  citi- 
zenship in  5  years,  under  the  rules  for 
naturalization.  In  either  recognized 
"legal"  status,  these  workers  would 
then  be  able  to  assert  their  basic 
rights.  The  other  body  has  twice 
passed  a  bill  with  a  two-tiered  legaliza- 
tion system  which  is  more  realistic  in 
its  dates. 

Furthermore,  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983  will: 

First,  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
knowingly  hire  illegal  aliens; 

Second,  establish  a  national  status 
verification  program; 

Third,  stiffen  penalties  for  violations 
by  those  using  the  false  documents; 

Fourth,  retain  existing  law  to  deny 
temporary  and  permanent  status  to 
Communists,  criminals,  dope  users, 
and  anyone  who  would  threaten  our 
national  security; 

Fifth,  establish  universal  criteria  for 
the  legalization  of  current  illegal 
aliens,  granting  a  grace  period,  setting 
language  standards  and  new  natural- 
ization requirements; 

Sixth,  streamline  the  process  for  po- 
litical asylum;  and 

Seventh,  continue  to  keep  our  doors 
open  to  refugees  under  terms  of  the 
1980  Refugee  Act. 

In  enacting  stiff  fines  for  employers 
who  hire  illegals,  the  act  would  reduce 
unemployment  benefit  fraud  which 
has  become  a  serious  financial  drain  in 
a  number  of  States  and  particularly  in 
my  own  State  of  Illinois.  Although 
some  studies  show  that  illegal  aliens 
do  not  drain  Federal  and  State  treas- 
uries, former  Illinois  Attorney  General 
Tyrone  Fahner  recently  estimated  an 
annual  loss  of  $66  million  in  fraudu- 
lent unemployment  claims  in  my 
home  State.  Most  studies  confirm  that 
illegals  are  costly  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

Whether  the  flow  of  illegal  aliens  is 
costly  or  not.  recent  studies  all  con- 
clude that  America's  imminialion  laws 
badly  need  reform.  The  last  three  ad 
ministrations  conducted  studies,  as  did 
the  Hou.se  Select  Committee  on  Popii 
lation  on  which  1  .served.  This  legisla 
tion,  H.R.   1510.  would  keep  the  wel- 
coming torch  of  liberty  burning,  wliile 
protecting   the   best    inteiests   ol    i>iir 
citizens.    We    are    a    nation    oi    imnv. 
grants,  and  cannot  clo.se  ■  he  doors  to 
others  seeking  the  opportunity  to  live 
in  a  free  society. 

Although  I  support  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  amendments  in 
general  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  cannot  support  certain 
amendments  to  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
My  opposition  is  directed  to  both  the 
H-2     provisions     proffered     by     Mr. 


Miller  and  the  discriminatory  provi- 
sions offered  by  Mr.  Hawkins  and  ac- 
cepted by  our  committee. 

As  to  the  H-2  provisions,  the  basic 
thrust  of  those  labor  standards 
amendments  creates  a  regulatory 
straitjacket  on  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  in  en- 
forcement of  the  H-2  program.  The 
committee  amendments  also  penalize 
and  unduly  burden  employers  who.  in 
good  faith,  attempt  to  secure  either 
domestic  workers  or  H-2  workers  for 
employment.  Admittedly,  the  H-2  pro- 
visions are  a  substantial  improvement 
over  the  amendments  reported  by  the 
committee  in  the  97th  Congress.  They 
still  do  not  offer  the  necessary  flexibil- 
ity to  administer  the  H-2  program  in  a 
fair  and  firm  manner. 

The  regulatory  straitjacket  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  committee  amendments  re- 
quirement that  labor  standards  al- 
ready be  met  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
Attorney  General  allowing  admission 
of  H-2  workers,  a  requirement  not  con- 
tained in  present  law^  or  regulation. 
This  requirement  would  impose  re- 
strictions on  the  Attorney  General 
similar  to  the  demands  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  certification  process. 
In  reality,  the  A:torney  General's  au- 
thority is  a  safety  valve  for  the  fail  are 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  act  in 
an  expeditious  manner,  or  for  that 
matter,  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  By  im- 
posing such  a  requirement,  the  majori- 
ty has  forever  foreclosed  the  Attorney 
General,  or  the  courts,  from  allowing 
relief  where  relief  may  be  needed.  In 
other  words,  we  need  our  crops  plant- 
ed and  picked  despite  possible  hangups 
in  the  administrative  process.  The 
flexibility  of  this  safety  valve  contin- 
ues to  be  a  necessity. 

An  improvement  in  the  committee 
amendment  this  Congress  is  the  allow- 
ance of  an  extension  of  time  ol  em- 
ployment for  H-2  workers  beyond  9 
months.  Being  unable  to  predict  what 
the  future  mav  hold  m  terms  and 
needs  of  agricultural  employment,  it  is 
appropriate  to  pro\  idi  to;  fiitun  con- 
tingencies and  allow  an  extension  for 
over  9  months  in  rxtei  iiatini:  <  ircutn- 
slances  in  the  publie  :i  eresl.  This 
provision  complies  wit  I;  i  he  ainend- 
inei-it  I  will  "II"  I . 

Last  Congress.  tl'.e  eoriimiltee 
ainendnicii;.->  ri  uuired  a  cap  on  admis- 
sions o;  H  2  v.orkt'is  unless  the  De- 
parttni  III  of  Laoor  oiiUI  fTtiTy  to  the 
.•\itorii..\  Oeiutal  and  to  Congress 
that  i.s  lO'ild  idequately  enforce  the 
program.  That  cap  is  replaced  with  a 
3-year  transitK>nal  program  for  agri- 
cultural workers.  Although  the  substi- 
tution of  the  transitional  program  for 
an  unrea.sonab!>.'  cap  is  an  improve- 
men',  it  is  still  not  the  answer.  The 
transitional  program  does  not  meet 
the  concerns  of  the  growers.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  enforceable.  It  con- 
tinues the  status  of  illegal  entry,  and 
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cuts  off  jobs  after  3  years.  With  the 
more  stringent  requirements  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee's  H-2 
program  and  the  3-year  limit  on  the 
transitional  program,  we  are  postpon- 
ing for  3  years  the  question  of  wheth- 
er agricultural  growers  will  be  able  to 
employ  needed  workers  in  the  future. 

As  well  as  creating  a  regulatory 
straitjacket  for  the  agencies  enforcing 
the  H-2  program,  the  committee 
amendment  fails  to  allow  employers 
fair  procedures  in  securing  workers. 
The  committee  amendment  requires 
employers  to  file  an  application  for 
certification  of  foreign  workers  at 
least  80  days  before  date  of  need,  a 
time  that  may  bo  long  before  an  em 
ployer  will  even  know  if  he  will  need 
workers.  This  extensne  time  require 
ment  accommodates  only  those  who 
wish  to  create  a  disincentive  to  hire 
foreign  workers.  H.R.  1510  as  reported 
by  Judiciary  restricts  the  process  to  a 
time  period  preventing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  from  doing  an  adequate 
job  search.  I  will  be  offering  later  an 
amendment  which  seeks  a  compromise 
between  the  Judiciary  bill  and  the 
Education  and  Labor  amendment.  My 
amendment  allows  an  adequate  45 
days  for  a  job  search,  and  the  employ 
er  must  file  his  request  only  65  days 
before  date  of  need.  Both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  growers  have 
advised  that  they  can  accommodate  to 
my  amemdment 

My  concern  for  labor  standards  pro 
tections  for  workers  is  the  reason  I  at- 
tempted to  work  out  a  compromise 
with  the  majority  of  our  committee. 
Both  sides  worked  hard,  but  the  com- 
promise never  materialized.  Instead  of 
requiring  regulations  to  be  at  least  as 
effective  as  existing  regulations  and. 
in  effect  codifying  the  housing  stand 
ard.  as  the  committee  amendment 
does.  I  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  consulation  with  the  Attor 
ney  General  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  establish  new  employ 
ment  standards  which  are  at  least 
comparable  to  those  under  current 
regulations.  Some  flexibility  is  needed 
and  all  current  regulations  may  not  be 
applicable  to  this  new  law  in  their 
present  form.  Comparable"  allows 
this  flexbility.  There  will  be  many 
changes  in  procedures  and  enforce- 
ment this  whole  bill  will  bring  about. 
Because  of  these  new  concepts,  for  in 
stance  employer  sanctions  and  amnes- 
ty, there  is  a  need  for  at  least  moder 
ate  flexibility  in  regulatory  writing. 

The  committee  amendment  creates  a 
special  11 -member  Commission  to  do  a 
15-month  study  on  issues  pertaining  to 
the  H-2  program  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  Commission  is  only  looking 
into  issues  we  should  be  able  to  answer 
In  enacting  an  H-2  program.  As  stated 
in  our  minority  views,  the  creation  of 
the  Commission  is  costly  and  could  be 
avoided  if  there  were  reasonable  com- 


promise on  the  issues  it  is  ordained  to 
study.  Even  the  committee  report 
states: 

Tin-  commilire  l.s  *rll  aware  of  the  seem- 
iiiKlV  endles-s  numbers  o:  commissions  and 
.slufiies  which  thi.s  ConKre.s.s  has  established. 
It  ran  be  .-.aid  thai  many  such  studies  have 
prouTi  ol  little  or  nor  i.--ic)  value  and  have 
ser\ed  merely  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  difficull  or  control •■rsial  i.ssues 

I  agree  the  committee  statement  is 
particularly  true  ir.  viow  of  the  numer- 
ous commi.ssions  and  studies  regarding 
foreign  agricultural  labor.  We  do  not 
need  another  costly  commission. 

Finally,  the  committee  amendment 
contains  a  private  right  of  action, 
modeled  after  tht  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  enforcement.  First,  it  is  my 
understanding  such  a  provision  is  not 
needed  to  protect  domestic  workers. 
The  employment  offer  to  domestic 
workers,  if  accepted  by  them,  becomes 
an  oral  contract  enforceable  under 
current  contract  law.  Additionally, 
many  foreign  countries,  particularly 
the  British  Wes'  Indies,  contract  with 
i-mployers  in  order  to  police  the  em- 
ployer's job  offers.  Therefore,  those 
countries  can  enforce  those  contracts 
against  growers  in  this  country. 
Second,  whether  a  private  right  of 
action  is  an  appropriate  remedy  under 
an  immigration  bill  is  questionable.  It 
seems  more  reasonable  that  labor 
standards  imposed  by  law  should  be 
enforced  by  Government— not  en- 
forced through  private  litigation 
which  will  crowd  the  courts.  Finally, 
this  private  cause  of  action  is  in  addi- 
tion to  other  action  under  the  Judici- 
ary bill  and  the  private  causes  of 
action  under  another  Education  and 
Labor  amendment  involving  alleged 
discrimination.  Another  statutory 
right  of  action  for  either  domestic  or 
foreign  workers  is  not  needed,  should 
not  be  created,  and  is  redundant. 

As  to  the  discriminatory  aspects  of 
this  legislation  which  Mr.  Hawkins' 
amendment,  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee, seeks  to  address.  I  can  appreciate 
his  concern,  but  oppose  his  means. 
The  committee  amendment,  in  effect, 
authorizes  the  Immigration  Board  to 
determine  whether  an  applicant  was 
discriminated  against  on  the  basis  of 
alienage  or  national  origin.  National 
origin  discrimination  is  already  out- 
lawed by  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Title  VII.  however,  al- 
ready contains  sufficient  protection  of 
applicants  to  allay  the  concern  that 
employers  would  refuse  to  hire  appli- 
cants who  appear  to  be  foreign.  Under 
title  VII.  employers  are  prohibited 
from  failing  to  hire  any  individual  be- 
cause of  such  individual's  race,  color, 
or  national  origin.  Title  VII  also  estab- 
lishes an  elaborate  administrative 
scheme  for  the  handling  of  complaints 
of  discrimination  and  allows  complain- 
ants to  bring  suit  in  Federal  court  to 
seek  back  pay,  reinstatement,  and 
other  equitable  relief.  Title  VII   has 


proven  to  be  an  effective  deterrent 
against  employment  discrimination 
and  has  provided  victims  of  discrimi- 
nation with  sufficient  remedies  where 
violations  have  occurred.  At  time  of 
fiscal  austerity,  there  is  no  need  for 
Congress  to  create  another  EEOC. 

Under  present  law.  only  persons  em- 
ploying 15  or  more  employees  are  sub- 
ject to  title  VII's  employment  discrimi- 
nation prohibitions.  The  committee 
amendment,  by  permitting  the  Immi- 
gration Board  to  hear  complaints  of 
unfair  treatment  filed  against  persons 
employing  more  than  three  individ- 
uals, would  effectively  eliminate  this 
exemption.  Under  H.R.  1510.  there- 
fore. Mom  &  Pop"  companies  would 
not  only  be  subject  to  criminal  sanc- 
tions for  violation  of  immigration 
laws,  they  would  have  to  defend  them- 
selves against  employment  discrimina- 
tion claims  as  well. 

There  are  additional  problems  relat- 
ed to  alienage  discrimination.  One  is 
that  no  one  is  sure  exactly  what  it  is 
under  the  committee  proposal.  Howev- 
er, the  Supreme  Court  in  Espinoza  v. 
Farah  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc..  414 
U.S.  86  (1973)  defined  it  as  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  citizenship.  In  that 
case,  the  Court  declared  that  such  al- 
leged discrimination  did  not  violate 
title  VII.  since  it  was  not  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  national  origin. 
Therefore,  if  we  adopt  this  committee 
amendment,  we  will  be  creating  a  new 
cause  of  discrimination  action  outside 
of  title  VII  and  EEOC.  We  should  be 
very  careful  in  our  understandings  and 
actions.  We  would  be  overturning  the 
Elspinoza  case  without  an  intent  to  do 
so. 

Another  problem  with  the  alienage 
discrimination  is  that  it  applies  to  all 
employers  employing  over  three  em- 
ployees. The  alienage  amendment 
would  overlap  with  EEOC  coverage  of 
employers.  Realistically,  a  noncitizen 
under  this  amendment  could  bring  a 
cause  of  action  against  an  employer 
under  I&N  auspices  for  alienage  dis- 
crimination and  the  same  cause  of 
action  under  EEOC  jurisdiction  for  na- 
tional origin  discrimination. 

Finally,  allowing  I&N  to  have  juris- 
diction over  employers  with  more  than 
15  employees  directly  impacts  on 
EEOC  jurisdiction  and  the  title  VII 
statute.  Although  well  intended,  the 
discrimination  amendment  goes  well 
beyond  its  intentions.  It  imposes  on 
the  I&N  the  additional  and  redundant 
powers  which  should  rest  in  the 
EEOC.  It  is  for  these  reasons  I  must 
vigorously  oppose  it. 

The  immigration  legislation  has  al- 
ready caused  substantial  concern 
within  some  segments  of  the  business 
community.  However,  all  segments  of 
the  business  community  are  concerned 
with  a  proposal  creating  a  second 
EEOC  to  process  cases  involving  na- 
tional origin  discrimination,  and  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress  should  be  concerned  volved  would  not  interview  an  appli-  United  States  because  they  are 
as  well  If  some  feel  that  the  EEOC  cant  who  may  be  Hispanic  or  Asian  for  hungry,  because  they  need  work,  and 
only  cares  about  race  and  sex  claims,  a  job.  That  is  then  direct  discrimina-  those  who  hire  the  undocumented,  for 
then  st^ps  should  be  taken  to  deal  tion.  the  most  part,  are  men  and  women 
with  that  problem.  Such  steps,  howev-  But  what  I  see  with  regard  to  sane-  who  operate  sweatshops  that  hire 
er.  should  not  include  creation  of  still  tions  is  that  there  is  some  hope  that  them  to  work  under  adverse  condi- 
another  civil  rights  agency.  We  al-  through  the  Hawkins  amendment  we  tions,  that  pay  them  the  lowest  of  sal- 
ready  have  EEOC,  the  Department  of  may  be  able  to  soften  at  least  that  dis-  aries. 

Labor's    Office    of    Federal    Contract  criminatory  aspect  of  this  provision.  j  say  let  us  take  that  incentive  away 

Compliance    Programs,    title    VI    en-  But    what    1    am    concerned    about  from  them.  Let  us  sanction  the  em- 

forcement  agencies  within  each  Feder-  going   beyond   that.   I   am   concerned  pioyer  that  violates  existing  law.  That 

al  department,  and  State  and  local  fair  about  the  fact  that  by  providing  sane-  ^ay  we  will  eliminate  discrimination 

employment     practices     commissions,  tions  that  you  are  actually  making  a  that  may  result  if  we  go  ahead  with 

among  others.  Establishing  a  new  civil  policeman  out   of  the  employer  who  j^e  sanctions  as  now  proposed  under 

rights  bureaucracy  will  not  solve  the  must  make  a  determination  of  wheth-  j^^e  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill, 

illegal  alien  problem.  For  all  these  rea-  er  or  not  that  person  is  here  legally  or  ^r.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

sons,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  illegally.  have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 

the  committee  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  employer  is  j  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  addition-  not  equipped   to   do   that.   He  is  not  j^^     HAWKINS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

al  committee  amendment  to  this  bill  trained   for   that   particular   purpose,  yj^j^j  g  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

which  1  think  makes  good  sense.  My  And  it  seems  to  me  that  he  should  not  j^^^,  york  (Mr.  Garcia). 

colleague.  Bill  Goodling.  offered  an  be  forced  to  do  the  job  of  the  Depart-  j^^.    qarciA.   Mr.   Chairman,   if   I 

amendment   to   the  Judiciary   bill   to  ment  of  Immigration.  j^^y  ^^^^  the  permission  of  the  Chair, 

provide   for  assistance  to  school   dis-  But  the  Department  of  Immigration  j  ^.^^j^  jj^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^  statement  that  I 

tricts  charged  with  the  responsibility  even   goes   farther   than   that.    What  ^,g^^^^^  ^^  p^^  j^to  the  Record  earlier 

of  educating  eligible  legalized  aliens,  they    want    and    will    get    under   the  ^          ^^^  j  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^,^  ^^  opportuni- 

The  amendment  recognizes  a  limited  Simpson  provision  of  this  bil    is  that  , 

Federal  responsibility  and  merely  con-  they  will  be  able  to  deputize  local  po-  ^^  ^j,  ^^^  descendants  of  immi- 
forms  the  Federal  educational  assist-  icemen  to  help  them  rouiid  up  or  that  products  of  a 
ance  program  in  this  act  to  the  pro-  .s  m  "^f^'l^'ds  that  will  take  place  J  ^^^  ^^^^^^  opportunity,  and 
gram  structure  designed  by  the  Refu-  against  those  who  may  be  considered  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 
gees  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980.  '•oj'Jf."^^  luegaiiy.  ^.  Nation  was  built  on  the  sweat 
It  is  a  good  amendment,  it  makes  „JJ^'«,^remendous  power  w.l  be  ^^  ^^^  ^atin  Ameri- 
sense.  it  was  adopted  unanimously  in  ?'^^^"  ^°  ^  ^'^|,"/,^^Von  th^JJ^inv^^  cans.  Asians.  Italians.  Jews.  Irish, 
committee,  and  I  think  the  House  ^,S^"/^^°"^',^V1h^^^^  Slavs,  and  others  too  countless  to  men- 
ought  to  accept  this  amendment  ^'iSfp^t  Ld  ??er  t^ev  wm  eo  tion.  Our  predecessors-those  hyphen- 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  that  Pf^™^"^,^,^^"'!^;^^,^^  we  wHl  even  ated  Americans  and  social  outcasts- 
the  present  administration  had  to  ^^""^.j^^^hat  and  say  J^  ^^^^^^J"  fought  their  way  into  American  socie- 
swal low  hard  to  accept  the  concepts  of  enlist  the  help  oi  ine  ponce  oepari  earned  their  place  America 
employer  sanctions  and  amnesty  or  le-  ments  of  this  Nation  to  help  us  do  our  ty.^They  earned  tJeirjlace.^^Ame^, 

galization.  I,  loo,  have  difficulty  with  JOb  ts  to  build  and  to  prosper. 

those  concepts  standing  alone^  When  ^he  Simpson  ^  ers.on  of  this  bU^^s  ^^  ^^^                 ^^^^^  .^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

the  concepts  of  the  Mazzoli  bill  are  "^^^^^^"f 7°"  js  beforf  us  but  i^|  whether  to  consider-what   the   New 

combined    they  make  sense  m  trying  ^^^'l!^'' "  f„*^_i' ^Si°[5  t^^at  si^cfth^  York  Times  termed-this  generation's 

to  conUol  our  illegal  and  legal  immi-  tneiess.  it  is  a  possioiniy  inai  since  me     . . ^.,,    ^, ^   .^  ^^  ^„,,i,t 


eVtron^D^bren^'TurKTmy  colleagues  Simpson  version  passed  with  only  18  immigration   bilL  There  is  no  doubt 

fo  i^rk  di°Sy  sS  thaTLe  buf  c^  votes  against  the  bill,  that  they  could  that   we   must   have   an   immigration 

to  worn  aiiigeniiy  so  inai  trie  oiii  caii  ^                         .         .    .    ,,grsion  policy.  It  is  our  sovereign  right, 

pass  and  we  can  start  on  closing  the  insist  in  conierence  tnat  tneir  version  ^       ^          before  us  is  a  comoromise 

back  door  to  be  able  to  keep  the  front  Prevail  and  not  that  in  the  Mazzoli  Jhe  ^^l^^ll^re^^^ ^-^.^%  TZZm 

^Mr.°  HAWKINS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I  Now    the    Hawkins    amendment    is  P[°-if  J  J^^^^^^f  ^^J^fJ^J^eSfn" 

viPid  "i  minute.;  to  the  eentleman  from  good  and  t  does  not  in  any  way  affect  of  this  compromise  ana  its  uncertain 

cluiorSTmr  RoyIIl)  title  VII.  It  is  not  an  amendment  that  ties?  This  is  not  a  delicate  balance. 

Mr  ROYBAlSJ  Chairman  one  of  is  going  to  do  any  of  the  things  that  There  is  an  unfair  burden  placed  on 

th^verv  bad  fTatlSs  of  S?on-M^-  we  have  been  told  would  happen  if  the  the  backs  of  black,  brown,  and  yellow 

zoli    fs    the   siSL   proJfstSS    We  Hawkins  amendment  were  adopted.  people  already  livmg  m  this  country, 

frrmlv  believr?hat ^SiSTgainst  I  support  that  effort,  but  I  sincerely  Recognizing   this   burden   entails   a 

Soyersfliit  of  all-in  nSf  work  hope  that  at  the  end  of  all  this  debate  risk.  It  is  a  risk  because  it  uncovers  the 

employers,  first  oi  an.  win  not  worit.  ^^y^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  weaknesses  in  the  very  foundation  of 

□  2150  other  type  of  sanction.  this  bill.  But  it  is  a  risk  worth  taking 

We  make  the  argument  that  there  Let  us  sanction  not  that  individual  because  what  we  are  deciding  here  is 

are  20  nations  in  the  world  that  have  who  hires  someone  to  work,  but  sane-  the  future  of  the  ethnic  fabric  of  our 

tried  it  and  that  they  have  all  failed,  tion  that  individual  who  exploits  that  Nation.                                   ,  •  v-» 

We  also  want  to  state  again  that  there  employee,   that   individual   who   does  There  is  nothing  more  frightening 

are  at  least  nine  States  in  the  Union  not  obey  existing  laws,  that  individual,  than  to  be  asked  to  give  up  something 

that  have  employer  sanctions  that  do  that  employer  who  does  not  obey  the  that  belongs  to  you,  to  be  asked  to 

not  work  existing  labor  laws  of  this  land,  that  move  over  and  share  what  you  have 

Therefore    we   firmly   believe   that  man  or  that  individual  who  does  not  worked  so  hard  to  achieve.  That's  part 

what  Will  actually  happen  with  sane-  enforce  the  OSHA  provisions  now  in  of  the  psychology  of  this  bill-those  of 

tions  is  that  it  will  end  up  in  discrimi-  the  law.  These  are  the  employers  who  us  living  here  are  being  asked  to  struc- 

nation  against  Hispanics  and  Asians  should  be  sanctioned  because  if  you  do  ture  a  law  that  will  help  millions  of 

who   were   bom   here   in  the  United  sanction  these  employers,  you  will  be  people  who  do  not  have  a  voice,  and 

States     These    employers,    in    most  eliminating   the   incentive   that   they  millions  of  others  who  are  not  orga- 

Instances.  would  not  want  to  get  in-  now  have  to  hire  the  undocumented,  nized    well    enough    to    be    properly 

volved  and  by  not  wanting  to  get  in-  The     undocumented     come     to     the  heard. 
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Thai  is  a  tough  compromise  to  have 
to  fashion.  Political  points  have  been 
won  condemning  the  more  liberal  as- 
pects of  this  bill.  Anger  and  frustra- 
tion have  arisen  because  of  its  more 
restrictive  provisions.  It  is  not.  then,  a 
workable  compromise.  It  needs  to  be 
reworked. 

What  those  of  us  who  oppose  this 
bill  really  want  is  to  continue  to  work 
on  its  imperfections  since  it  has 
become  a  political  football. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fear  that  if  we 
do  not  pass  this  bill  millions  of  people 
south  of  our  border  will  be  flooding 
into  the  United  States  to  steal  our  jobs 
and  break  down  our  society.  There  are 
subtle  racial  overtones  in  this  arpu 
ment.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true.  We 
may  have  problems,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  time  has  run  out  on  us. 
Dark-  and  yellow-  skinned  people  are 
not  going  to  rush  in  and  lopple  Amer 
ica. 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  majority  communit>  do  not  want 
to    be    discriminated    against    for    the 
sake  of  what  others  term  a  fair  com 
promise.   The   American   Government 
has  a  contract  with  all  the  American 
people  that  implies  a  profound  respon 
sibility  to  provide  and  protect  without 
malice,   without    prejudice.    This    bill, 
despite  all  its  good  intentions,  does  not 
live  up  to  that  contract.  As  lawmakers, 
to  fall  short  on  this  obligation  is  unac 
ceptable. 

Yes.  this  is  an  emotional  i.ssue.  it  i.s 
an  issue  that  goes  beyond  politics.  It  i.s 
a  struggle  with  our  beliefs,  our  fears 
Because  it  is  so  very  emotional,  we 
must  t)e  both  cautious  and  deliberate. 
We  must  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
to  those  in  powerful  places,  opinion 
makers,  and  leaders— m  and  out  of 
Government— who  say  the  compro 
mise  has  been  struck  and  the  time  to 
act  is  now. 

I  believe  I  understand  the  good  in 
tentions  and  so-called  pragmatism  of 
the  supporters  of  this  legislation,  but  I 
counsel  patience  I  ask  that  they  pause 
and  seriously  consider  what  it  is  we 
are  debating  today.  I  further  ask  that 
they  trust  those  of  us  who  oppo.se  the 
bill:  that  they  believe  that  our  in 
stincts  and  intentions  are  also  good. 

The  litany  of  difficulties  found  in 
this  bill  by  those  of  us  who  oppo.se  it 
have  been  discu.ssed  at  length,  but 
they  have  never  been  resolved.  That  i.v 
the  key— there  has  been  no  compro 
mise  for  many  of  us.  We  have  not  been 
arguing  merely  to  hear  the  sound  ol 
our  voices.  We  want  to  be  heard,  to  bt 
listened  to.  This  bill  has  loo  many  im 
perfections  to  be  taken  up  now. 

The  Bible  says  that.  A  wi.se  man 
knows  in  his  heart  the  right  time  and 
method  for  action.  '  This  is  not  the 
right  time  to  begin  consideration  of 
this  issue,  nor  is  this  bill  the  right 
method  for  solving  our  Nation  s  immi 
gration  problems. 
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My  colleagues  who  are  supporting 
this  bill.  I  ask  each  and  every  one  of 
them  in  their  heart,  if  they  stood  here 
with  .so  many  of  us  who  have  under 
stood  what  it  is  to  be  discriminated 
against,  to  understand  what  it  is  to  be 
black  or  brown  or  yellow  and  living  in 
America  in  1984.  Unless  you  under 
stand  that,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  un 
derstand  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 
And  I  say  to  m>  colleagues,  as  we  close 
the  first  portion  of  this  debate,  this 
bill  places  us  back  into  a  period  in 
which  discrimination  and  .second-class 
citizenship  is  once  again  upon  us. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
vield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  I  have  no  fur 
Iher  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN    The  time  allocat 
ed  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  is  presumed  to  have  been 
vielded  back. 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ri.se  tor  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
amendments  to  this  legislation. 

Last  spring.  H.R.  1510.  as  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  was  se- 
quentially referred  to  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  for  the  consid 
eration  of  those  provisions  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

On  June  23,  1983,  the  committee  or- 
dered reported  three  amendments  to 
the  Judiciary  bill  relating  to  public 
health  and  medical  care.  These 
amendments  affect  oni.v  title  III  of  the 
bill,  relating  to  legalization. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Commit lee  made  no  rc^com- 
mendation  on  the  bill  :is  a  whole,  or  on 
any  portions  of  the  bill  outside  of  its 
jurisdiction,  M\  only  purpose  here  Is 
to  explain  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
the  three  amendnvnl.^  that  uould  be 
m  order  under  this  rule. 

The   first    of   the  committee  amend 
ments  to  be  offered     number  50  under 
the    rule -concerns   reimbursemenl    to 
States  and  localitus  tor  |)ubli(    lualih 
programs. 

Under  the  Jiidiciarv  bill  tin  Fi  Ui ml 
Government  i.s  lo  reiinbur.sf  Slal^•^  mi 
100  percent  ol  the  lo.si,--  ol  ptogram^  nl 
public  a-ssistanci-  for  elit;itali  Icgali/.ril 
aliens,  .-.ubjecl  to  amount.-  at>l>i""iii 
ated  In  advance. 

The  Energv    and  Cimineiic  aiiniid 
ment      clandi^      Uii.^      proM.-uin      b\ 
making    State    Icgali.'.aimn    a-si.^'aru' 
funds  available  tot  progiams  ol  public 
health   a.ssisiaiice   provided   in   any   li- 
galr/ed    alien    or    any    alien    who    l.a.-^ 
timely    applied    for    legall/aiion.    Pro 
grams  of  public  health  a.ssistance  are 
defined  as  Stale  or  locall.v  luiuled  pro 
grams  that  providi'  public  health  serv 
ices,    including    immiimzations.    tuber- 
culosi.s    testing    and    treatment,    and 
family  planning,  to  needy  individuals. 


This  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  medical  examination  which  aliens 
must  undergo  in  order  to  adjust  their 
status  include  a  review  of  the  individ- 
ual's immunization  history. 

The  second  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  be  offered— number  56  under 
the  rule— relates  to  medicaid  coverage 
for  legalized  aliens. 

The  Judiciary  bill  prohibits  legalized 
aliens  from  receiving  medicaid  benefits 
for  5  years  from  the  date  they  become 
permanent  resident  aliens,  with  three 
exceptions;  (1)  Cuban-Haitian  en- 
trants; (2)  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  indi- 
viduals; and  (3)  aliens  who  need  cover- 
age in  the  interest  of  the  public  health 
or  because  of  serious  illness  or  injury. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  amend 
ments  retain  the  5-year  delay  in  med- 
icaid eligibility,  but  sharpen  excep- 
tions (2)  and  (3).  Under  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  amendments,  an  excep- 
tion would  be  made  for  any  legalized 
alien  who  is: 

Aged,  blind,  or  disabled  as  defined 
for  purpo.ses  of  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  program:  a  child  under  18: 
or  a  pregnant  woman. 

In   addition,   the   Energy   and  Com 
merfe  Committee   amendments   make 
an  exception  for  any  needy  legalized 
alien  who  requires  emergency  services, 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  does  not  automatically  en- 
title the.se  aliens  lo  medicaid  services. 
Th<'.se  individuals  must  still  meet  the 
restrictive  categorical  requirements 
and  income  and  a.ssels  tests  for  medic 
aid  eligibility  m  tlie  State  in  which 
they  reside. 

The  final  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  amendment  -  number  60 
under  the  ruU-  simply  specities  that 
the  report  that  the  President  is  to 
submit  to  Congress  on  the  imp.K  i  o! 
the  legalization  program  iiuludi-  an 
analysis  of  the  programs  rfiecl  on  ilie 
public  health  and  medicaid  care  iierd.-< 
(if  iiidiv  idiials, 

Mr   Chai-maii    Use  Ener';\  and  C'om- 
inerci     Committees    anieiidinent,s    to 
tins  legislai  ion  are  !iiod<-t  i:.  .>r:ipi   bu; 
will   make  an  imporian;    tout nbii! ion 
lo  lilt    li.allh  >«l   I  he  hg;t!i/.ed  pojiila 
Hon    and    'he    i-miiitr\    a-    a    wli.iU      I 
kMi'.v  III  i.ii  ,-,e:ioii>  iippiisii  iDii  111  1  hem. 
1  urge  I  I'l  ;•  .Kliip'  !.■:.  • 
•  Mr     KUnn     Mr    Cliairni  .n     I   com 
mei.d  ilu    |.a.ler>li.|)  loi   linallv   allovv- 
{\iV.  I  111--  miporiant  ltgi:-.latioii  to  be  de 
l)aied  op.   il  .•   lloii.e  tioor.  The  other 
t)o(l\    lia.--  ,ilieaily  p:i.ssed  similar  legis- 
lation iwi"    and  it  I.s  cli'a.'ly  lime  for 
this  House  to  act   ;us  Wfll.  This  is  the 
liisi    maji.r  overhaul  oi   our  immigra- 
tion laws  since  the  early  1950  s. 

During  I  Ik-  past  two  decades,  immi- 
gration lia.i  iiu-reased  to  the  point 
where  we  have  lost  virtually  all  con- 
trol over  our  borders.  Est-mates  of  ille- 
gal aliens  residing  in  the  country 
range  from  3.5  million  to  as  many  as  6 
million     according     to     the     Census 


Bureau.  Many  immigration  experts  be- 
lieve that  the  number  of  illegals  in  the 
United  Slates  is  much  higher— over 
20,000.000.  The  fact  is.  however,  that 
no  one  knows  for  sure  how  many  ille- 
gals are  now  in  the  country. 

Furthermore,  beside  the  millions 
who  may  be  entering  the  country  ille- 
gally each  year,  over  600.000  immi- 
grants are  being  legally  admitted  to 
the  country.  Unless  we  bring  .some 
control  to  overall  immigration  levels, 
the  social  and  economic  con.sequences 
for  all  Americans  will  be  .severe. 

The  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  contains  some  very  important 
reforms  of  rur  Nation's  immigration 
policy  which  promise  to  address  these 
serious  problems.  However,  the  many 
positive  aspects  of  the  bill  are,  in  my 
view,  undermined  by  the  disastrous  le- 
galization, or  amnesty,  provisions. 

Under  the  bill,  legal  status  would  be 
granted  to  all  illegal  aliens  who  have 
resided  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
January  3.  1982. 

A  legaUzation  program  as  far-reach- 
ing and  unprecedented  as  the  mass 
amnesty  envisioned  under  H.R.  1510  is 
a  leap  in  the  dark  which  I  believe 
would  be  iht  most  irresponsible  action 
we  could  lake  if  we  ever  hope  to  regain 
control  otf  our  borders. 

First,  there  is  the  obvious  unfairness 
lo  those  who  have  patiently  sought 
entry  into  the  country  through 
proper,  legal  channels.  Many  have 
waited  as  long  as  a  decade. 

Second,  rather  than  freeing  up  re- 
sources to  deal  with  our  immigration 
problem.  I  believe  amnesty  would  ac- 
tually encourage  millions  of  others  to 
abandon  legal  channels  or  simply  im- 
migrate illegally  in  the  hope  of  bene- 
fiting from  some  future  amnesty  plan. 
And  that  is  precisely  the  signal  the 
committee  is  sending  by  not  standing 
by  its  original  to  generous  cutoff  dates 
of  January  1,  1980,  for  permanent  resi- 
dent status  and  January  1,  1977,  for 
temporary  resident  status  that  it  pro- 
posed in  the  last  Congress, 

Furthermore,  while  the  legislation 
precludes  applicants  from  receiving 
Federal  benefits  for  5  years— with  ex- 
ceptions for  the  aged,  the  blind  and 
disabled— costs  after  that  initial  period 
would  be  substantial.  Authorizations 
are  also  provided  in  the  interim  for  re- 
imbursement to  the  States  for  costs  of 
public  assistance  to  eligible  legalized 
aliens.  The  costs  of  legalization  are  es- 
timated by  the  committee  at  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1985.  $1.9  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  and  $2.3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  Billions  more  will  be 
required  in  the  years  ahead. 

A  more  reasonable  alternative  to  am- 
nesty exists.  The  registry  date  provi- 
sion has  existed  on  the  books  since 
1929  and  it  presently  allows  all  illegal 
aliens  who  can  show  good  moral  char- 
acter and  continuous  residence  in  the 
United  States  since  1948  to  receive 
permanent    resident    status.    It    is    a 


known  and  tested  procedure.  The  com- 
mittee proposal  moves  the  1948  dale 
to  1973.  which  allows  aliens  with  docu- 
mentation proving  their  residence  of 
at  least  11  years  to  apply  for  this  ex- 
emption. I  believe  this  is  a  much  more 
reasonable  approach,  and  I  therefore 
urge  the  -deletion  of  the  amnesty  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  in  favor  of  the  regis- 
try date  revision. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  I  also  believe  undermine  efforts 
toward  meaningful  immigration 
reform.  For  example,  section  114 
would  require  INS  officers  to  obtain  a 
warrant  to  enter  open  properly  with- 
out an  owner  s  con.sent.  This  ignores 
Supreme  Court  interpretations  of 
fourth  amendment  requirements  ap- 
plied to  open  lands.  The  Commissioner 
of  the  INS  has  s:ated  that  section  114 
•will,  in  effect,  create  a  haven  for  ille- 
gal aliens  in  rural  agricultural  areas" 
and  will  drastically  impair  the  ability 
of  the  INS  to  enforce  our  immigration 
laws. 

Under  the  bill,  employers  would  be 
able  to  hide  illegals  in  plain  view  of 
INS  agents  and  shift  them  from  one 
property  lo  another  as  agents  try  lo 
secure  a  search  warrant  for  each  prop- 
erty. 

This  is  a  radical  departure  from  cur- 
rent law  and  ought  lo  be  stricken  from 
the  bill. 

Another  focal  point  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  the  u.se  of  employer  sanctions 
to  attack  one  of  the  prime  reasons  ille- 
gals come  to  the  United  Stales— to 
secure  jobs.  H.R.  1510  would  make  em- 
ployment of  illegal  aliens  a  civil  and 
criminal  offense.  Penalties  for  hiring 
an  illegal  include  a  citation  or  warning 
for  a  first  offense:  a  $1,000  fine  for 
everv  illegal  hired  after  the  initial 
warning;  $2,000  for  a  third  offense: 
and  $3,000  and /or  1  .vear  in  jail  for 
subsequent  offenses.  Employers  would 
also  be  subject  to  a  $500  fine  for  every 
employee  whose  status  they  fail  to 
ch^ck. 

While  I  support  employer  sanctions 
and  believe  they  will  help  to  discour- 
age the  hiring  of  illegal  immigrants— 
and  thereby  remove  incentives  for  ille- 
gals to  come  to  the  United  States— I 
am  concerned  that  H.R.  1510  makes 
the  verification  system,  upon  which 
sanctions  are  based,  optional  unless  an 
employer  has  been  found  to  be  hiring 
illegals. 

The  fact  that  it  is  optional  under- 
mines the  effectiveness  of  employer 
sanctions.  It  will  encourage  illegals  to 
shop  around  for  employers  who  have 
not  yet  been  caught  for  hiring  illegals 
or  for  employers  who  choose  not  to 
use  a  verification  system.  Further- 
more, it  will  encourage  selective  use  of 
verification,  possibly  against  various 
ethnic  or  minority  groups. 

Verification  ought  to  be  reinstated 
as  a  requirement  for  all  employers. 

While  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  these  provisions— amnesty,  the 


changes  in  warrant  requirements  for 
open  field  searches,  and  the  loopholes 
in  employer  sanctions— I  believe  the 
committee  has  taken  a  number  of  im- 
portant steps  toward  securing  our  bor- 
ders. The  committee  has  alloted  new 
additional  resources  for  enforcement 
activities.  $716.6  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  $689.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  $731.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
It  establishes  penalties  of  $5,000  and/ 
or  1  year  in  jail  for  over-lhe-border 
transportation  of  illegals,  and  addi- 
tional penalties  for  transport  of  ille- 
gals for  personal  or  commercial  gain. 

The  committee  streamlines  the  adju- 
dication and  asylum  process,  mandat- 
ing that  these  cases  be  heard  by  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  and  that  deci- 
sions must  be  appealed  within  20  days 
or  the  right  to  appeal  lapses.  These  re- 
forms are  necessary  lo  streamline  the 
long  drawn  out  appeals  process  and 
insure  that  aliens  have  a  reasonable 
and  valid  reason  for  remaining  in  the 
United  Slates. 

The  committee  makes  important 
changes  in  the  H-2  temporary  worker 
program.  However,  I  believe  a  new- 
complementary  program  ought  to  be 
considered  to  allow  producers  of  per- 
ishable commodities  greater  flexibility 
in  meeting  their  labor  needs.  An  Agri- 
culture Committee  amendment  would 
provide  such  flexibility. 

Americans  recognize  the  need  for 
reasonable  reforms  and  will  accept 
them.  The  time  has  come  for  meaning- 
ful immigration  reform.  Let  us  not 
delay  any  longer  in  formulating  legis- 
lation to  secure  our  Nation's  borders 
and  insure  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  our  citizens  and  prospec- 
tive citizens.* 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
H.R.  1510. 

Immigration  reform  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  complex,  and  contro- 
versial issues  facing  the  98th  Congress. 
Its  resolution  transcends  partisan  poli- 
tics and  election  year  rhetoric.  The  de- 
cisions we  make  will  have  significant 
social,  political,  and  economic  implica- 
tions across  the  country  and  through- 
out the  world. 

1  represent  a  congressional  district 
and  constituency  whose  interests  and 
problems  are  inextricably  linked  to 
Mexico,  a  district  that  is  clearly  affect- 
ed by  an  immigration  reform  bill  or 
lack  thereof.  El  Paso,  TX.  the  largest 
city  in  my  district,  share  an  interna- 
tional border  with  Ciudad  Juarez.  Chi- 
huahua. Mexico,  and  these  two  cities 
have  a  combined  population  approach- 
ing 2  million  people. 

I  support  effective  immigration 
reform  legislation  that  addresses  the 
general  problems  of  unemployment 
and  the  individual  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's citizens  and  those  seeking  citi- 
zenship and  lawful  resident  status. 
Congressman  Mazzoli  and  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and 
International  Law  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  the  long  hours  dedicated  to 
drafting  a  bill.  H.R.  1510,  which  at- 
tempts to  meet  the  challenges  posed 
by  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive  immi- 
gration policy  for  our  country.  I  am. 
however,  unable  to  endorse  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  because  of  fundamen- 
tal problems  inherent  in  many  of  its 
provisions.  After  considerable  delibera- 
tion. I  have  concluded  that  H.R.  4909 
by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Roybal.  is  a 
better  vehicle  to  use  in  approaching 
reform,  and  I  am  an  original  cosponsor 
of  his  bill. 

The  Roybal  alternative,  along  with 
other  proposals,  was  never  afforded  a 
hearing  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  Al- 
though many' of  the  provisions  within 
the  Roybal  alternative  will  be  offered 
as  amendments  to  H.R.  1510.  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  they  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  committee  consideration. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  provi 
sions  in  H.R.  1510  that  could  poten- 
tially discriminate  against  American 
citizens.  Mexican-American  organiza- 
tions in  my  district  have  raised  this 
issue  with  respect  to  employer  sane 
tions.  The  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service's  operation  jobs  is  a 
case  in  point.  An  organized  series  of 
raids  on  different  workplaces  across 
the  country  resulted  in  the  arrests  of 
thousands  of  undocumented  workers. 
Unfortunately,  it  also  resulted  in  the 
arrests  of  American  citizens  of  Hi.span- 
ic  descent  and  the  harrassment  of 
business  owners  and  their  patrons. 
This  will  always  raise  questions  of  civil 
rights  violations  and  due  process  guar 
antees. 

I  therefore  think  it  is  important  that 
any  bill  being  considered  by  this 
House  contain  language  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  immi 
gration  laws  of  the  United  State.s 
should  l>e  enforced  vigorously  and  uni- 
formly: and  in  the  enforcement  of 
such  laws,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
take  due  and  deliberate  actions  neces 
sary  to  safeguard  the  constitutional 
rights,  personal  safety,  and  human 
dignity  of  U.S.  citizens  and  aliens 
alike.  I  am  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1510  containing 
this  directive 

The  business  community  in  my  dis- 
trict is  also  very  concerned  about  the 
provisions  in  H.R.  1510  which  would 
require  employers  to  assume  the  role 
of  immigration  enforcement  agents  or 
face  the  consequences  of  severe  civil 
fines  and  criminal  penalties.  While  I 
agree  with  the  necessity  o:  removing 
the  financial  incentives  for  undocu- 
mented workers  to  seek  employment, 
the  Royal  alternative  seeks  to  accom- 
plish this  without  institutionalizing 
employment  discrimination  against 
American  citizens  who  appear  foreign, 
and  without  imposing  additional  bur- 


dens on  the  small -business  owner.  We 
should  support  amendments  which 
would  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions for  better  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing labor  laws. 

Through  the  enforcement  of  our  ex- 
isting wage  and  hour  laws,  stricter 
monitoring  and  enforcement  of  the 
withholding  of  social  security  and 
income  taxes,  stricter  control  over  the 
issuance  of  social  security  cards,  li- 
censes, and  birth  certificates,  we  can 
discourage  employers  from  hiring  un- 
documented workers.  If  we  cannot  en- 
force the  present  laws,  we  cannot  hon- 
estly anticipate  that  employer  sanc- 
tions can  be  enforced.  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  1510  which 
would  strike  criminal  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  the  employer-sanctions  pro- 
visions. They  are  not  needed,  as  other 
criminal  deterrents  exist.  At  the  very 
least,  we  should  not  begin  immigration 
reform  by  criminalizing  employers 
until  we  determine  that  civil  penalties 
are  inefficient  to  deter  those  who 
would  hire  the  undocumented  worker. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
my  support  for  immigration  reform.  It 
is  a  vital  part  of  both  our  domestic  and 
foreign  policies.  But  I  am  not  able  to 
accept  many  of  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
1510  because  they  do  not  address  the 
needs  and  fears  of  my  constitutents.  1 
urge  my  colleaKues  to  assist  me  and 
other  concerned  Members  in  support- 
ing amendments  to  this  bill  which  will 
serve  our  country,  its  citizens,  and  our 
lawful  residents* 

•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
1510.  the  Simp.'-on-Mazzoli  bill,  repre- 
sents for  the  most  part,  a  fair  and  re 
sponsible  approach  to  immigration 
reform  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  The  le- 
galization provisions,  in  particular,  are 
an  important  sti'p  forward  in  bringing; 
undocumented  aliens  out  of  their 
shadowy,  frightened  existence.  I  am 
troubled,  however,  by  the  limitations 
on  judicial  review  and  the  potential 
discriminatory  impact  of  the  employ 
er-sanctions  pro\  ision  in  this  bill. 

Limitations  ori  judicial  re\iew  raise 
.serious  que.stior.s  about  whether  wt 
are  blaming  the  victim.  In  this  cast 
Haitian.  Sa.\adoran.  and  Cuban 
asylum  seekers  who  have  used  the 
Federal  courts  to  successfully  comba( 
di.scriminalor\'  processing  of  tlu-ir 
asylum  claims.  In  the  currt-nt  atmos 
phere.  I  am  concerned  that  limit  anon 
on  judicial  review  in  the  Immigralior 
area  will  provide  a  negative  precedent 
for  court -stripping  proposals  in  the 
constitutional  ar>na.  Furth«>r.  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  restrictions  are  nee 
essary.  H.R.  1510  establishes  an  inde 
pendent  A.L.J,  system  for  reviewing 
asylum  applications.  This  new  struc 
ture  should  eliminate  the  political  bias 
that  has  heretofore  attended  asylum 
processing.  Thus,  the  number  of  court 
suits  would  be  dramatically  reduced 
eliminating  any  need   for  judicial   re- 


strictions in  this  area.  I  am  hopeful 
that  an  amendment  to  strike  the  judi- 
cial review  section  of  H.R.  1510  will  be 
adopted  by  the  House.  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  would  dramatically 
improve  this  legislation. 

With  regard  to  employer  sanctions, 
in  the  absence  of  an  appropriate  civil 
rights  remedy,  discrimination  in  hiring 
will  go  unchecked  for  Hispanics,  West 
Indians,  and  others  who  appear  for- 
eign. Mr.  Speaker,  40  percent  of  my 
congressional  district  is  Hispanic  and 
many  Caribbean  blacks  also  live  in  the 
area.  The  employer  sanctions  provi- 
sion of  this  bill,  has  severe  limitations 
for  persons  of  color  in  this  society,  like 
my  constituents.  Workers,  who  look  or 
sound  foreign,  will  be  easy  targets  for 
employment  discrimination.  Undeni- 
ably, Hispanics  and  Caribbean  blacks, 
who  already  constitute  an  almost  per- 
manent class  of  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed persons,  will  face  addi- 
tional hiring  discrimination. 

Some  people  want  to  ignore  the  em- 
ployer-sanctions issue  because  they 
feel  it  will  only  affect  Hispanics.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  negative  effect  of  sanc- 
tions will  be  much  broader.  Sanctions 
will  create  a  civil  rights  crisis  in  the 
employment  area  if  an  acceptable 
compromise  amendment  is  not  found 
that  insists  on  civil  rights  protections 
for  the  potential  victims  of  sanctions- 
generated  discrimination.  The  Haw- 
kins amendment  is  such  a  measure.  It 
contains  a  strong  remedy  for  tho.se 
who  have  been  discriminated  against, 
an  independent  prosecutor  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  This  amendment 
does  not  overlay  with  current  title  VII 
rt'medies.  The  Hawkins  amendment 
specifically  focuses  on  those  areas 
which  are  outside  the  purview  of  title 
VII.  In  addition,  since  the  Hawkins 
amendment  does  not  mandate  crirni 
nal  sanctions,  it  is  more  likely  that 
both  the  remedy  and  sanctions  will  be 
enforced.  As  previously  stated.  I  am 
opposed  to  sanctions  but  1  believ*'  thai 
the  compromise  enforcement  and  dis- 
crimination meehaiiism  embodied  in 
Hawkins  is  the  best  protection  for  vic- 
tims of  discrimination  arising  trom 
sanctions.  I  will  be  actively  supporting 
this  measure  when  it  comes  to  a  vote 
on  the  House  floor. 

Finally.  I  am  conceriu'd  about  .some 
other  areas  in  the  inunigiation  bill. 
Any  expansion  of  the  H  2  provisions, 
as  envisiontd  in  the  Fanetta  Morrison 
amendment,  would  create  a  new  brace- 
ro  program  with  few  worker  protec- 
tions for  the  unlimited  numbers  of  for- 
eign workers  it  perrnits.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  American  farm- 
workers; it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
bring  In  additional  workers  into  agri- 
culture given  these  circumstances. 
However,  we  should  bov^'  to  the  wishes 
of  the  agriculture  community  when 
they  argue  against  a  deletion  of  the  re- 
quirement for  search  warrants  in  open 


fields.  The  experience  of  INS  raids 
into  arglcultural  fields  is  one  which 
has  lead  not  only  to  a  disruption  of 
the  work  force  but  also  actual  injury 
and  deaths.  While  much  will  be  made 
of  the  Delgado  and  Oliver  Supreme 
Court  decisions  a  month  ago,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  neither  case 
directly  touched  on  the  issue  of  arrest- 
ing workers  in  open  fields.  Congress 
does  have  the  authority  to  establish 
immigration  procedures.  Given  the 
history  of  INS  raids  in  this  area.  Con- 
gress should  give  farmers  the  same 
protection  that  is  given  to  business  or 
plant  owners:  a  required  search  war- 
rant or  permission  from  the  owner.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  oppose 
any  effort  to  delete  this  provision  in 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  bill. 

Given  the  national  origin  discrimina- 
tion faced  by  Hispanics  and  other 
groups,  1  believe  that  it  is  critical  that 
a  prohibition  against  the  involvement 
of  State  and  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials be  established  in  statute.  Local 
police  should  not  be  involved  in  en- 
forcing Federal  immigration  law.  In 
my  district,  the  large  number  of 
Puerto  Rican  citizens  face  constant 
harassment  because  of  a  prejudicial 
view  atx)ut  their  status,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  Hispanic,  If  State  and 
local  police,  as  a  result  of  employer 
sanctions,  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  immigration  enforcement  ac- 
tivities, this  harassment  would  be  ex- 
acerbated. Therefore.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roybal)  which 
prohibits  State  and  local  law  involve- 
ment in  the  enforcement  of  immigra- 
tion law. 

Last,  I  want  to  add  my  support  to 
the  Rodino  amendment  to  adjust  cer- 
tain Cuban  and  Haitian  nationals.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
the  National  Coalition  for  Haitian 
Refugees  in  trying  to  obtain  some  eq- 
uitable solution  for  these  refugees. 
The  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will  close 
an  ugly  chapter  in  our  Nation's  immi- 
gration history.  The  Mariel  exodus 
and  the  flow  of  Haitian  refugees  to 
this  country  resulted  in  harsh  and  de- 
cidedly discriminatory  treatment 
toward  both  groups.  The  prolonged  de- 
tention of  Haitians  and  the  blanket  in- 
carceration of  Cubans  in  Atlanta 
raised  serious  questions  about  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  treat  all  asylum-seek- 
ers/refugees in  an  equitable  manner. 
The  Rodino  amendment  will  grant 
this  class  permanent  residence.  In  ad- 
dition to  resolving  their  limbo  status, 
impacted  areas  such  as  south  Florida. 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey  will  no 
longer  have  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
social  service  delivery,  education,  et 
cetera.  The  Federal  Government  will 
be  able  to  provide  some  assistance 
once  these  refugees  have  their  status 
regularized.  This  action  is  long  over- 
due and  the  chairman  is  to  be  com- 
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mended    for    his    leadership    in 
area.* 

•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  this  immigration 
reform  bill  which  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

This  country  has  not  had  an  immi- 
gration policy  for  30  years.  Chaos  has 
reigned.  There  are  an  estimated  4  to  6 
million  illegal  aliens  working  in  this 
country.  Nobody  really  knows  the  true 
number. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  Act— but  recognize  it  as  only  a 
first  step  in  trying  to  cope  with  the 
enormous  immigration  problem  that  is 
facing  and  will  face  this  country  in  the 
future. 

Ours  is  a  land  of  plenty— especially 
when  compared  to  other  countries. 
Not  only  are  we  blessed  with  freedoms, 
but  also  our  economic  abundance  is 
considerable  and  our  standard  of 
living  is  higher.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
people  of  other  nations,  especially 
Third  World  nations,  continue  to  want 
to  come  to  America? 

Most  illegal  aliens  are  from  Mexico. 
The  economic  differences  of  our  two 
countries  are  great.  The  opportunity 
for  illegal  entry  into  the  United  States 
is  easy.  That  is  not  likely  to  change 
since  the  U.S.  Government  cannot 
build  an  impenetrable  wall  along  the 
Mexican  border. 

Should  Mexico's  financial  condition 
change  for  the  better,  the  problem 
would  be  lessened.  Also,  if  Mexico  can 
economically  advance  with  her  vast  oil 
producing  industry  it  would  clearly  be 
in  our  interest  because  it  would  lessen 
our  illegal  immigration  problem.  It 
would  also  help  to  lessen  our  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil  from  the  Middle 
East. 

Immigration  and  its  problems  will 
always  be  with  us.  Our  Nation  is  basi- 
cally a  nation  of  immigrants.  The 
early  waves  of  immigrants  from 
Europe  populated  this  country  and 
they  assimilated  to  become  Americans. 
Most  of  those  migrations  involved  the 
search  for  economic  betterment. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  mas- 
sive legal  migrations  of  a  people  has 
occurred  in  Florida.  Cubans  fleeing 
Castro's  Communist  dictatorship  in 
the  early  1960s  and  1970s  have 
changed  the  character  of  Miami. 
Those  who  came  early  from  Cuba  are 
industrious.  They  set  an  example  to 
the  world  how  they  could  arrive  in  a 
new  country  penniless  and  rebuild 
their  lives.  They  are  hard  workers 
with  professional  technical  skills,  and 
they  moved  up  the  economic  ladder  of 
success.  Within  two  decades,  these 
Cubans  achieved  more  rapid  socioeco- 
nomic success  than  probably  any  other 
immigrant  group  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

But  now  20  years  later  we  face  a 
massive  problem  of  illegal  entrants 
from  other  Third  World  countries. 
The  present  illegal  immigration  chaos 


cries  for  order.  Reform  is  necessary 
now.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  97th  Congress  I  had  serious  mis- 
givings regarding  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  which  this 
body  debated  late  in  the  session  but 
came  to  no  final  resolution  on.  While  I 
recognize  the  need  for  significant 
changes  in  our  Nations  immigration 
laws  and  policy,  I  was  unable  to  sup- 
port the  legislation  for  I  felt  it  was 
neither  workable,  nor  would  it  achieve 
the  benefits  expressed  by  its  authors.  I 
regret  that  the  legislation  before  us 
today  (H.R.  1510)  contains  most  of  the 
shortcomings  of  last  session's  bill  and 
that  this  body  is  once  again  debating 
immigration  reform  legislation  which 
falls  sorely  short  of  its  intended  pur- 
pose of  immigration  control. 

My  major  concern  with  H.R.  1510  is 
that  it  fails  to  achieve  any  real  control 
over  our  Nation's  borders.  In  my  view, 
the  first  step  which  must  be  taken  if 
the  United  States  is  to  achieve  true 
immigration  reform  is  to  provide  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice (INS)  with  the  resources  and  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  secure  our  Na- 
tion's borders.  Only  when  an  effective 
immigration  control  system  is  fully  in 
place  at  our  Nation's  borders  and  inte- 
rior should  Congress  even  consider 
proceeding  with  the  type  of  legaliza- 
tion program  called  for  in  H.R.  1510. 

For  too  long.  Congress  has  failed  to 
make  the  necessary  commitment  to 
devote  sufficient  resources  to  INS  for 
its  vital  enforcement  activities:  the 
result,  to  a  certain  degree,  has  been  a 
situation  of  uncontrolled  illegal  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States.  The 
INS,  for  example,  has  stated  that 
there  is  only  one  officer  per  12.5  miles 
of  border.  As  the  Judiciary  Committee 
notes  in  its  report  on  H.R.  1510: 

The  lack  of  atlention  and  approrialion  of 
the  responsibilities  ol  the  (INS)  has  been 
largely  lo  blame  for  Ihc  chaotic  state  of  our 
present  immigration  system. 

In  my  view,  however.  H.R.  1510  fails 
to  make  this  urgently  needed  commit- 
ment to  enforcement.  While  the  bill 
includes  authorization  for  increases  in 
the  number  of  border  patrol  and  other 
enforcement  authorities  of  INS  to 
deter  illegal  entry  into  the  United 
States,  it  is  unlikely  that  sufficient 
funding  levels  will  be  appropriated.  As 
we  are  all  too  well  aware,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions are  two  very  different  things. 
Moreover,  in  this  period  of  fiscal  re- 
straint in  all  areas  of  the  Federal 
budget,  there  is  certain  to  be  reluc- 
tance to  provide  the  level  of  funding 
needed  to  allow  INS  to  adequately 
secure  our  borders  and  enforce  immi- 
gration laws. 

Indeed,  H.R.  1510  imposes  signifi- 
cant new  burdens  and  responsibilities 
on  INS  personnel  and  resources.  With 
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passage  of  H.R.  1510,  INS  would 
become  responsible  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  bills  legalization  provi- 
sions, which  would  require  processing 
the  millions  of  illegal  aliens  who  are 
expected    to   come    forward    to   claim 


his  discretion,  undocumented  aliens 
who  have  resided  continuously  in  the 
United  States  since  1973,  are  of  good 
moral  character  and  eligible  for  citi- 
zenship, and  who  are  not  inadmissible 
becau.se  of  certain  past  actions.  While 


legal  status,  as  well  as  the  employer     the  registry  date  is  a  le.ss  generous  so- 
sanctions,  asylum  processing,  and  on 
forcement  provisions  of  H.R.  1510 

Mr.   Chairman,   it   therefore   hardly 
strikes  me  as  prudent  policy   to  pro 
ceed  with  an  amnesty  program  until  il 
has     been     adequately     demonstrated 
that  our  borders  can  be  reasonably  st 
cured.  To  go  forward  with  the  legaliza- 
tion   provisions   of    H.R     1510.    which 
makes  illegal  aliens  who  have  resided 
in  the  United  States  since  January   1. 
1982   eligible    for   permanent    resident 
status,  would  send  a  signal  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  that   the  United  States 
lacks  the  will  and  resources  to  secure 
its  borders  and  to  enforce  its  immigra 
lion  policies.  Certainly,  this  cannot  be 
the  message  which  this  body  .seeks  to 
send  to  the  millions  of  potential  immi 
grants  throughout  the  world. 

However,  even  if  the  United  States 
had  regained  control  of  its  borders,  I 
.still  could  not  support  the  type  of 
mass  legalization  program  provided 
for  in  H.R.  1510.  Granting  a  basically 
blanket  amnesty  to  illegal  alitns  resid- 
ing in  the  United  States,  in  my  view, 
would  essentially  reward  tho.se  who 
have  broken  U.S.  laws  and  would  bt- 
grossly  unfair  to  those  who  have 
waited  patiently  for  years  to  enter  the 
country  legally.  Indeed,  amnesty 
would  actually  encourage  further  ille- 
gal immigration  by  offering  the  hope 
of  another  amnesty  in  the  future  and 
by  attracting  aliens  who  hope  to 
fraudulently  qualify  for  the  amnesty 
Moreover,  serious  questions  exist  con- 
cerning the  number  of  illegal  aliens  in 
the  United  States  who  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  offer,  how  many  will  be 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance,  and 
how  this  legalization  program  will 
affect  our  still-high  unemployment 
rate.  Finally,  while  H.R.  1510  provides 
for  a  ban  on  eligibility  on  most  forms 
of  Federal  benefits,  estimated  costs  of 
the  bill  to  the  Federal  Government 
range  as  high  as  $6.3  billion. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  by  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  liberal  amnesty  provisions 
of  H.R.  1510,  that  our  Nation  embark 
on  a  program  of  mass  deportation  of 
aliens  residing  in  the  United  States  il- 
legally. H.R.  1510  does,  however,  pro- 
vide for  a  more  limited  legalization 
process  for  those  individuals  who  have 
been  in  the  United  States  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  and  who  have 
developed  significant  equities  in  socie 
ty.  This  approach,  which  called  for 
moving  the  registry  date  from  1948  to 
1973,  is,  in  my  view,  a  more  prudent 
and  controlled  approach  than  the  type 
of  raaiis  legalization  program  called  for 
in  H.R.  1510. 

This  registry  date  will  allow  the  At 
tomey  General  to  lawfully  admit,  at 


lution  to  the  problem  of  illegal  aliens 
residing  in  the  United  Slates,  it  is  a 
more  practical  approach  which  is  far 
pri  ferable  to  thr  controversial  amnes- 
ry  propo.sal.  Thr  registry  approach 
would  allow  the  legalization  program 
If)  be  tested  on  a  mor-  modest  scale. 
\^ould  allow  for  more  elficient  process- 
ing of  deserving  illepal  aliens  by  utiliz- 
ing established  INS  procedures,  and 
would  allow  time  to  refine  any  prob- 
lems connected  with  '-mployer  .sanc- 
tions, an  identification  system,  and  the 
costs  of  the  program. 

I  also  ha\e  .serious  reservations  con- 
cerning H.R.  1510's  responsiveness  to 
the  needs  of  agriculture,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  the  harvest  of  highly 
perishable  crops  such  ;us  citrus,  straw- 
berries, lettuce,  and  other  vegetables. 
Growers  in  my  district  have  repeated- 
ly told  me  that  the  H  2  program  does 
not  work  for  them  and  I  am  concerned 
that  the  issues  of  speed,  availability, 
and  numbers  of  workers  are  insuffi- 
ciently addressed  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  bill.  Mor'-over.  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  reported 
out  amendments  which  are  e\en  more 
restrictive  than  the  already  inad- 
equate H  2  provisions  in  H.R.  1510. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  adopted  an 
amendment  which  addre,sses  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  producers  of  perishable 
commodities.  This  amendment,  de- 
signed to  insure  the  perishable  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry  an  adequate 
and  dependable  work  force,  establishes 
a  special  agricultural  employment  pro- 
gram available  only  to  these  produc- 
ers. In  my  view,  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee amendment  recognizes  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  the  agricultural 
sector  of  our  economy  which  has  come 
to  rely  on  undocumented  workers  as  a 
valuable  .source  of  labor;  growers  in 
my  district,  for  example,  hire  illegal 
aliens  because  ihej  are  available  and 
becau.se,  for  the  most  part.  Americans 
will  not  do  the  bavK  breaking  and  tedi- 
ous work  required.  Without  this  modi- 
fication, many  fruit  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducers would  find  it  difficult  to  fill 
any  labor  gaps  which  may  result  from 
the  legalization  and  employer  sanc- 
tions provisions  of  H.R.  1510. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  voice 
my  concern  with  the  concept  of  em- 
ployer sanctions,  which  would  penalize 
employers  who  knowingly  hire,  recruit 
or  refer  illegal  aliens.  The  adoption  of 
employer  sanctions,  in  my  view,  would 
represent  an  unprecedented  step  in 
shifting  the  burden  of  law  enforce- 
ment, in  this  case  U.S.  immigration 
laws,  from  the  Government  to  one  seg- 


ment of  society,  the  business  commu- 
nity. 

Moreover,  while  employer  sanctions 
in  theory  remove  the  magnet  for  ille- 
gal immigration— jobs— by  penalizing 
employers  who  hire  illegal  aliens,  their 
effect  in  practice  is  questionable.  In 
my  view,  the  implementation  of  em- 
ployer sanctions  without  significantly 
increasing  INS  enforcement  and  serv- 
ice personnel  will  not  deter  workers 
from  entering  the  United  States  ille- 
gally nor  will  it  deter  employers  from 
hiring  illegal  aliens.  In  August  1982 
the  General  Accounting  Office  report 
found  that  employer  sanctions  would 
not  be  an  effective  means  of  stemming 
the  flow  of  aliens  entering  the  United 
States  illegally  without  substantial  en- 
forcement requiring  great  expense  and 
large  personnel  increases,  neither  of 
which  are  provided  for  in  H.R.  1510.  I 
believe  it  would  better  .serve  the  goal 
of  immigration  control  to  direct  the 
funds  that  will  be  necessary  for  em- 
ployer sanctions  enforcement,  estimat- 
ed by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
to  be  .$40  to  $50  million  annually,  to 
INS  to  improve  its  enforcement  of  the 
border  and  of  existingf  immigration 
law. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
commend  my  colleagues.  Representa- 
tive Ron  Mazzoli  and  Senator  Alan 
Simpson,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  for  their  efforts 
to  overhaul  our  Nation's  immigration 
laws,  I  cannot  support  the  bill  in  its 
present  form.  The  legislation,  in  my 
view,  will  not  achieve  its  intended 
effect,  largely  due  to  its  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  border  enforcement  and 
its  amnesty  provisions  which  will  en- 
courage even  more  aliens  to  enter  the 
United  States  illegally.  I  hope  that 
through  the  amendment  process  we 
will  develop  a  coherent  and  fair  immi- 
gration policy  that  upholds  American 
traditions,  recognizes  economic  and 
social  realities,  and  demonstrates  our 
commitment  to  securing  our  borders.* 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1510)  to  revise 
and  reform  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
be  permitted  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include    therein    extraneous   material 


on  the  bill,  H.R.  5145.  which  was  con- 
sidered last  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REAGANOMICS  AND  THE 
LONDON  SUMMIT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr,  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  notice  in  the 
press  about  reporting  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  President's  trip  to  the 
Economic  Suntunit  in  London.  Some 
reporters,  like  Lou  Cannon,  say  that 
our  allies  among  the  industrial  democ- 
racies did  not  press  the  issue  of  Mr. 
Reagan's  deficits  because,  in  his  words. 
Congress  has  refused  to  cut  Federal 
spending. 

In  order  to  balance  Mr.  Cannon's 
view  we  should  note  the  recent  report 
of  the  Brookings  Institution  which  is 
published  in  today's  newspapers.  It 
concludes  that  if  Ronald  Reagan  had 
never  become  President,  if  Reaganom- 
ics  had  never  become  national  policy, 
and  that  If  the  policies  of  the  previous 
administration  had  been  allowed  to 
materialite,  that  the  Nation  would 
have  experienced  a  balanced  budget 
by  1988. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  Presiderit 
is  considering  a  news  conference  this 
week  to  answer  questions  about  the 
Economic  Summit.  I  hope  the  national 
press  will  pursue  this  issue  of  Mr,  Rea- 
gan's fiscal  failure. 

Economic  Choices 

The  deficit  reduction  program  put  out  last 
week  by  the  Brookings  Institution  shows 
the  extent  to  which  Ronald  Reagan  has 
changed  the  terms  of  national  debate.  Only 
a  decade  ago,  the  liberalism  for  which 
Brookings  scholars  were  famous  so  exasper- 
ated Nixon  adviser  Charles  Colson  that  he 
fantasized  about  firebombing  the  place. 
Now  a  group  of  Brookings  economists  has 
outlined  a  program  that  espouses  the  major 
themes  of  Reagan  administration  policy:  do- 
mestic spending  must  continue  to  shrink, 
defense  spending  must  continue  to  grow, 
taxes  on  investment  must  be  reduced. 

The  Brookings  economists.  led  by  former 
Congressional  Budget  Office  director  Alice 
Rivlin.  do  disagree  with  the  administration 
on  two  central  points— where  the  deficiu 
came  from  and  how  important  they  are.  Of- 
ficial White  House  policy  fluctuates  be- 
tween blaming  the  deficits  on  prior  adminis- 
trations or  Congress  and  playing  down  their 
importance.  One  table  in  the  Brookings 
study  setB  the  question  of  the  deficits' 
origins  to  rest.  It  shows  that  if  Carter  ad- 
ministration policies— including  a  substan- 
tial defense  buildup— had  been  continued, 
the  federal  budget  would  have  been  almost 
in  balance  by  1988.  Instead,  under  Reagan 
policies,  which  Congress  docilely  accepted, 
the  deficit  will  continue  to  grow  to  about 
$300  billion  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

But  even  that  projection  assumes  high, 
continued  economic  growth.  A  less  optimis- 


tic forecast  would,  of  course,  mean  still 
higher  deficits.  And.  as  the  study  make."; 
clear,  with  government  absorbing  a  very 
high  proportion  of  national  savings,  the 
nation  is  unlikely  to  experience  seven  years 
of  uninterrupted  economic  tranquility.  To 
forestall  the  high  interest  rates,  declining 
exports  and  rising  unemployment  that  big 
budget  deficits  are  likely  to  produce,  the  au 
thors  propose  that  over  the  next  five  years 
domestic  programs  be  cut  by  about  $170  bil 
lion.  Defense  spending  would  continue  to 
grow,  but  at  a  slower  pace  (and  according  to 
a  better-reasoned  plan)  than  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

Unlike  the  administration,  the  Brookings 
plan  faces  up  to  the  fact  that,  even  with 
these  savings,  higher  taxes  would  still  be 
needed.  For  fast  action,  an  income-lax  sur- 
charge would  be  imposed,  perhaps  with  ad- 
ditional loophole  closings.  For  longer-run 
reform  however,  the  authors  propose  to  re- 
place the  current  income  tax  with  a  new  tax 
imposed  only  on  income  spent  rather  than 
invested.  That  should  appeal  to  the  business 
community,  especially  since  the  high  gift 
and  estate  taxes  that  the  plan  relies  upon  to 
curb  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  are 
unlikely  to  be  adopted. 

The  Brookings  plan  is  useful  because  it 
demonstrates  that,  enormous  as  currently 
projected  deficits  may  be,  they  could  be 
eliminated  by  measures  that  fall  within  the 
range  of  the  politically  possible.  Possible. 
but  not  probable.  The  Brookings  plan  de- 
pends on  Congress'  taking  strong  steps  early 
next  year,  '^ou  don't  hear  any  of  the  presi- 
dential candidates  talking  in  the  strong  and 
specific  terms  that  would  be  needed  to  lead 
such  action. 


extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  for  60  minutes, 
June  15. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  60  minutes, 
June  12. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  June 
12. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  Jime 
12. 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  June  12. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  June  12. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kleczka,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  10  minutes,  on  June 
13. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kleczka) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr,  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  crowded  nature  of  the  Chamber 
during  Rollcall  No.  223,  I  was  unable 
to  register  my  vote  before  the  Chair 
had  announced  the  result.  Had  I  been 
recognized,  I  would  have  voted  no  on 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
H.R.  5600,  the  Preventative  Health 
Services  Act.» 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  hospi- 
talization. 

Mr.  Pashayan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hunter)  to  revise  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By   unanimous   consent,   permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Broomfield,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yatron  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  296. 

Mr.  Weiss,  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
5600  during  the  debate. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  in  support  of 
H.R.  5525  prior  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  prior  to  the  vote 
today  on  H.R.  5565. 

Mr.  HARRISON,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  prior  to  the  vote 
on  H.R.  4472,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hunter)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Chappie. 

Mr.  Siljander. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Mack. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Craig. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Britt. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Skelton. 
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10   in 


10    in 


in 


Mr.  Plorio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  in 
stances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in 
stances. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances 
Mr.   Jones   of   Tennessee    in 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  fivf 
stances. 
Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Ottingep  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  FuQUA. 
Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Moakley  in  two  instances. 

Harrison. 

Fascell. 

Levin  of  Michigan. 

Hertel  of  Michigan. 

Gephardt. 

Mrazek. 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 
Ms.  Mikulski. 

Price. 

Addabbo. 

Yates. 

Yatron. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dyson. 
Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Matsui. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.   HAWKINS,   from  the  Commit- 
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SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speakers  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2614.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Fi 
nancing  Act  of  1974:  to  the  Committoe  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  re.solution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  7.  1984  through  Octo 
ber  13.  1984  as  National  Birds  of  Prey  Con 
servation  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
O'fice  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  240  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
Rome:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  to  d  ignale 
the  period  July  1.  1984.  through  /uly  1. 
1985.  as  the  'Year  of  the  Ocean'  .  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

S.J.  Res.  298.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  month  of  July  1984  as  National  Ice 
Cream  Month  and  July  15.  1984.  as  Na 
tional  Ice  Cream  Day":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  amd  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  302  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  Septemt)er  1984  as  National 
Sewing  Month ':  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

S.J.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  December  9,  1984.  through  De- 
cember 15.  1984.  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  H    3921    An  .111  to  establish  wilderness 
area.-,  in  New  Hampshirf.  and  for  other  pur- 

(H).S(  s 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S  J  Ri's.  261  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
fur  the  designation  of  th-  last  week  in  June 
1984  a.s  Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind  Awareness 
Week":  and 

S  J  Res.  289  JoinI  re.solution  to  designate 
Junf  18.  1984.  a.s  Natioral  Child  Pa.ssenger 
Safety  Awareness  Da.\  " 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  June  8. 
1984.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R  3578  An  act  to  establish  wilderness 
areas  in  Wi.sconsin: 

H  R  4198.  An  act  lo  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wll- 
derne.ss  Preservation  System  and  to  desig- 
nate a  national  recreation  area:  and 

H.R  3960.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
public  lands  in  North  Carolina  as  additions 
lo  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  June  12.  1984,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3520  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De 
fen.se.  transmitting  a  report  on  U.S.  expend- 
itures m  support  of  NATO  and  projected  ex- 
penditures for  fi.scal  year  1984  89.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  98  94.  section  1107(b)(1);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3521.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Depository 
Institutions  Deregulation  Committee  and 
the  viability  of  depository  institutions,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  96-221.  section  206:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


3522  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  5-139.  Delinquent  Home 
Mortgage  Payments  Fund  Act  of  1984  ",  and 
report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  sec- 
tion 602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3523  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  5  140.  Closing  of  Public 
Alleys  in  Square  51  Act  of  1984",  and  report, 
pursuant  lo  Public  Law  93-198,  section 
6021C):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

3524  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  5  141.  Public  Assistance 
Payments  Increase  Act  of  1984".  and  report, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93  198.  section 
602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

3525.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  5-142.  "Elimination  and  Els- 
tablishment  of  Building  Restriction  Lines  in 
Square  1908  Act  of  1984  ".  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-198,  section  602(c);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3526.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  5  143,  DC.  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  Amendments  Act 
of  1984  ",  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93  198.  section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

3527.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  5-144.  Hazardous  Waste 
Management  Amendments  Act  of  1984". 
and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198, 
.section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3528.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  5-145.  DC.  Public  Service 
Commission's  Assessment  Authority  Clarifi- 
cation Amendment  Temporary  Act  of  1984  ". 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198.  section 
602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

3529.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  5-146,  "DC.  Statehood 
Constitutional  Convention  Initiative  of  1979 
Amendments  Temporary  Act  of  1984  ",  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93  198,  section  602(c); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

3530.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Stale  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  a  proposed  manufacturing  license  agree- 
ment for  the  production  in  Switzerland  of 
8  3cm  and  Dragon  warheads  for  use  by  the 
Swiss  Army  and  NATO  Governments 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-18-84),  pursuant  to  22 
use.  2753(d)(3)  (AECA  section  3(d)(3).  94 
Stat.  3131:  95  Stat.  1519  and  section  36(d)): 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3531  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  a  proposed  license  for  the  export,  modifi- 
cation, and  production  of  significant  combat 
equipment  in  Switzerland  (Transmittal  No. 
MC-15  84).  pursuant  to  AECA.  section  36(c) 
(90  Stat.  743:  94  Stat.  3136;  95  Slat.  1520) 
and  section  36(d);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

3532.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by   the   United  States,  pursuant   lo   1 


U.S.C.  n2b<a)  (92  SUt.  993);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3533.  A  letter  from  the  Plan  Administra- 
tor. Eighth  Farm  Credit  District  Benefit 
Trust,  Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Omaha,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Eighth 
Farm  Credit  District  Employee  Benefit 
Trusts  pension  plan  for  1983.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBUC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

f Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  June 

7,  1984,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 

June  8.  1984 J 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  519.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1510.  a  bill  to  revise 
and  reform  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98-831).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
/submitted  June  11.  1984/ 

Ms.  OAKAR:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  5680.  A  bill  to  pro- 
mote pay  equity  and  to  eliminate  certain 
discriminatory  wage-setting  practices  within 
the  Federal  civil  seryice;  to  establish  a  per- 
formance management  and  recognition 
system;  to  improve  the  Senior  Executive 
Service;  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-832).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  H.R.  5813.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-833).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3766.  A  bill  entitled: 
"The  San  Juan  Basin  Wilderness  Protection 
Act  of  1983";  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
98-834).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  the  rule  X  and 
clause  4  oif  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and 
resolutions  were  introduced  and  sever- 
ally referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida: 

H.R.  5818.  A  bill  making  appropriations 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 

related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

September  30.  1985.  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  HAYES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONYERS): 

H.R.  5814.  A  bill  to  promote  genuine  and 
sustainable  recovery  and  a  full-employment 
society  by  extending  and  fully  implement- 
ing the  Employment  Act  of  1946  and  the 
Pull  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act 
of  1978;  jointly,  lo  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Armed  Services,  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

H.R.  5815.  A  bill  to  provide  for  post-card 
registration  with  respect  to  Federal  elec- 


tions; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPIE: 
H.R.  5816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  to  insure  the  contin- 
ued financial  integrity  of  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation and  telephone  revolving  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  5817.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Gallon 
lock  and  dam  located  on  the  Ouachita 
River,  near  Calion,  Ark.,  as  the  "H.  K. 
Thatcher  Lock  and  Dam' ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Madigan,    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr.    Wal- 
CREN.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
SiKORSKi.  Mr.  Ottinoer.  Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr.  Leland.  and  Mr.  Bliley): 
H.R.  5818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous    Substances    Act    to    apply    the 
notice  and  repair.  replacem(?nt.  and  refund 
provisions  of  that  act  to  defective  toys  and 
other  articles  intended  for  use  by  children; 
to   the   Committee    on    Energy    and    Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
H.J.  Res.  589.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  16.  1984.  as 
"National  Osteopathic  Medicine  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
420.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  rela- 
tive to  Federal  antitrust  laws:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  5819.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fatima 
Rio  Frio  Benitez:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH: 

H.R.  5820.  A  bill  to  confirm  a  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Transportation  Co..  to  Ernest  Pritchett 
and  his  wife,  Dianna  Pritchett;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  75:  Mr.  Dowdy  ol  M.ssi.ssippi. 

H.R.  1611:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  1797:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

H.R.  2951:  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  3361:  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  4402:  Mr.  Prenzel. 

H.R.  4459:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Green,  and 
Mr.  McKernan. 

H.R.  4731:  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr  Kogovsek.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Akaka.  and  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

H.R.  4832:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Mrazek.  and 
Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  5031:  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Rangel.  and 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  5143:  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Sii«on,  and 
Mr.  Carper. 


H.R.  5153:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  5232:  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 
McGrath,  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  5377:  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  5529:  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Britt. 

H.R.  5640:  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Ridce,  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Mineta.  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  5660:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  5754:  Mr.  Cuvrke  and  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane. 

H.R.  5761:  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Luwgren,  and  Mr.  McCain. 

H.J.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Lent,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  McKernan, 
Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Britt, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Dy- 
mally.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Bosco, 
Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  Mr.  Peighan. 

H.J.  Res.  360:  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Stratton,  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.J.  Res.  392:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Neal,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Badham. 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Borski.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Gekas.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Tor- 
ricelli.  Mr.  Fu(JUa,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  BiLiRAKis.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  McClos- 
key.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado, 
and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.J.  Res.  418:  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Bethune. 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Cheney. 
Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr. 
Hillis.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Myers. 
Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  White- 
hurst.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr. 
Lundine. 

H.J.  Res.  473:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Watkins. 
Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Bevill.  and  Mr. 
Shaw. 

H.J.  Re.s.  491:  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall,  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Paul,  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia. 

H.J.  Res  528:  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Ortiz. 
Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell. Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr.  Minish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  301:  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Walgren,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
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H  Con.  Res.  302  Mr  Bbitt,  Mr  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr  Hall  of  Ohio,  and  Mr  Daniti 
B.  Crane. 

H  Con.  Rrs  315  Mr  Biacci.  Mr  Borski 
Mr  Chappie.  Mr  Conyir.s.  Mr  Coir.miN 
Mr.  Daub.  Mr  Faintroy  Mr  CiRAV  Mr 
Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr  Hrrro.  Mr  Lelvnd 
Mr.  LeviN  of  Mirhman  Mr  Martinkz.  Mr 
MooRHEAD,  Mr    PoHTKR.  Mr    Rowland,  and 

Mr    SCHEI^ER 

H  Res.  518  Mr  Craig.  Mr  Oaub  Mr 
Lewis  of  California  Mr.  Wortikv  Mr 
Bliley.  Mr  DsNNY  Smith.  Mr  Hanskn  "I 
Ulah.  and  Mr  McColllm 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro 
posed  amendmenls  were  submiitecl  as 
follows: 

H  H    3870 
By  Mr  JAMKSJ   HOWARD 
Amendment  in  the  nature  ol  a  siib.stiiiitc 


Strike   GUI    all   after   the   enacllnR   clause 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Ihat  lai  chapter  1  of  ml.'  23.  United  States 
Code,    i.s    amended    b\     addmK    al    the    end 
thereof  I  lie  folloAin«  new  .sertion: 

"^  l')*.  Naliiinal  minimum  drinkinK  nice 

■-''  The  Se<r«tarv  shall  withhold  5  per 
lint  of  the  amount  required  to  be  appor- 
•loiifd  lo  an.v  Slate  under  each  of  sections 
l()4'h"li.  I()4ibii2i.  1041  bi(5i.  and  I04ib)(6) 
111  ihi.s  title  on  I  he  first  da.v  of  the  fi.scal 
viar  sucreedink;  I  hi  M-eond  fi.scal  year  benin- 
nin^  alli-r  September  30,  1985,  in  which  the 
purchase  or  public  possession  m  such  State 
■  t  an\  alcoholic  be\eri>;e  by  a  person  who  is 
less  ilian  21  years  of  a^e  is  lawful. 

ia»Ii  The  Secretary  shall  withhold  10 
perci  111  of  the  amouni  required  to  be  appor 
Honed  lo  any  Stale  i.ndeT  each  of  sections 
104ibMii  l04ibM2i.  104(bii5i,  and  104<b)<6i 
of  (Ills  ntle  on  the  lirs!  day  of  the  fiscal 
vear  succeedinR  the  second  fiscal  year  beKin- 
nuiK  afler  September  30,  1985.  in  which  the 
purchase  or  public  possession  in  such  State 


of  any  alcoholic  beverage  by  a  person  who  is 
less  than  21  years  of  age  is  lawful. 

(bi  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  appor- 
tion to  a  State  any  funds  which  have  been 
withheld  from  apportionment  under  subsec- 
tion (ai  of  this  section  in  a  fiscal  year  if  in 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  State  makes 
unlawful  the  purchase  or  public  possession 
of  any  alcholic  beverage  by  a  person  who  is 
less  than  21  years  of  age. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  .section,  the  term  alco- 
holic beverage'  means— 

(1)  beer  as  defined  in  .section  5052(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(21  wine  of  not  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  alcohol  by  volume,  and 

i3i  distilled  spirits  as  defined  in  section 
500213  1(8)  of  such  Code.  ". 

ibi  The  analysis  for  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

158  National  minimum  drinking  age.". 
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ADVANCING  TECHNOLOGY'S 
CHANGING  SOCIETAL  ROLE 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11,  1984 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting for  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues, excerpts  from  the  very 
thoughtful  and  informative  Durand 
lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Simon  Ramo 
on  May  2.  1984,  to  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics. 
Dr.  Rama,  a  cofounder  and  current  di- 
rector of  TRW,  Inc.,  is  a  recognized 
leader  and  contributor  in  the  area  of 
science  and  technology.  In  his  lecture 
he  sets  forth  several  examples  which 
suggest  rather  strongly  that  the 
worldwide  technology  advance  is  im- 
pacting our  Nation's  domestic  tran- 
quillity, international  competitiveness, 
and  national  security.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  several  very  compel- 
ling approaches  that,  to  use  his  words, 
"might  help  the  United  States  excel  as 
a  country  employing  technology  ad- 
vantageously in  the  interests  of  itself 
and  the  rest  of  society." 
The  lecture  follows: 

Advancing  Technology's  Changing 
Societal  Role 
(By  Dr.  Simon  Ramo) 
Perceptite   people   have  long   recognized 
that  technology  exerts  a  great  influence  on 
every  dimension  of  civilization.  Now.  howev- 
er,   as    this    century    approaches    its    last 
decade,  tht  impact  of  technological  advance 
is  becomiag  more  powerful  and  pervasive, 
impelling  us  to  stronger  effort  to  under- 
stand the  relationship  of  that  advance  to 
the  society's  future. 

Every  country  in  the  world  now  believes 
ite  econortiic  strength,  social  stability  and 
national  security  to  be  highly  dependent  on 
its  science  and  technology.  These  powerful 
tools  are  seen  to  offer  the  possibilities  of 
providing  the  necessities  of  life  with  less  ex- 
penditure of  resources  and  less  harm  to  the 
environment,  of  leading  to  new  products  for 
the  world  market  and  the  creation  of  jobs  to 
manufacttlre  them,  and  of  enhancing  the 
quality  of  life.  Consequently,  most  nations 
are  making  avid,  all-out  efforts  to  expand 
their  technological  resources. 

This  situation  is  generating  difficult 
policy  issues  for  America.  They  would  be 
more  amenable  to  timely  handling  if  we 
could  count  on  a  continuation  of  the  tech- 
nology preeminence  we  have  held  for  most 
of  this  century.  The  U.S.  once  scored  so 
heavily  in  the  world's  technology  Olympics 
that  there  was  essentially  no  contest.  We 
used  to  win  almost  every  event.  The  large 
American  domestic  market  was  nearly  a  cap- 
tive one  for  our  home-based  industries  and 
our  technological  products  were  most  often 
the  world's  best.  We  were  well  ihead  of  the 
Russians  then  in  military  technology  and 
close  to  self-sufficiency  in  energy  and  other 
natural  resources,  largely  buying  them  from 


others  only  when  the  asking  price  was  at- 
tractively low. 

More  recently,  however,  we  have  been 
slipping  badly.  We  have  gone  from  the  long- 
held  championship  in  annual  productivity 
gains  to  the  bottom  position  against  other 
industrialized  nations.  We  have  been  losing 
out  in  foreign  markets  as  well  as  in  our  own 
domestic  one  in  consumer  electronics,  cam- 
eras, automobiles,  machines  that  produce 
consumer  goods,  and  many  heavy  machin- 
ery areas.  The  U.S.  share  of  world  trade  in 
technological  products  has  dropped  by  a 
factor  of  almost  two  between  the  60s  and 
the  80s.  Loss  of  export  volume  is  now  a 
major  cause  of  our  unemployment. 

The  fraction  of  our  gross  national  product 
going  into  research  and  development  has 
been  going  down  in  the  United  States  and 
up  in  Japan  and  Western  Europe.  Also. 
during  the  past  twenty  years  the  percent  of 
annual  output  reinvested  in  plants  has  aver- 
aged one-fourth  the  Japanese  figure.  Not 
surprisingly,  our  facilities  are  older  and  less 
efficient.  It  takes  significantly  less  man- 
hours  and  less  energy  to  make  a  ton  of  steel 
in  Japan.  To  equal  Japan's  ratio  of  invest- 
ment to  GNP  we  would  need  to  plow  back 
two-hundred  billion  dollars  more  per  year. 

Free  enterprise  and  technology  teamed  up 
long  ago  to  produce  an  enormous  flow  of 
technological  products  in  America.  In  this 
we  led  the  world.  Capital  at  risk  seeking  a 
maximum  return  has  employed  the  market- 
place to  match  the  opportunities  created  by 
technological  advance  with  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  people.  This  is  still  a  highly 
useful  process  for  the  U.S.  But  it  is  time  lo 
recognize  that  the  free  market  concept 
alone  will  not  yield  the  fullest  sound  em- 
ployment of  technology.  For  some  needs 
that  technology  can  fill,  free  enterprise  will 
not  even  plant  the  seed. 

Our  unresolved  policy  questions  are  great- 
ly compounded  by  the  growing  realization 
that  the  more  technological  the  world  be- 
comes, the  more  dangerous  it  tends  to  be. 
Intelligently  directed  technological  advance. 
we  are  now  aware,  requires  balancing  the 
seeking  of  gains  with  the  minimizing  of  haz- 
ards. The  values  of  benefits  must  be  com- 
pared with  the  prices  the  disbenefits  force 
us  to  pay  and  this  involves  difficult  techni- 
cal effort  and  value  judgments.  The  govern- 
ment must  be  involved  here. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  another  severe  require- 
ment for  U.S.  policy  formation,  America  is 
almost  certain  to  possess  m  the  future  a  de- 
creasing portion  of  the  world's  total  supply 
of  engineers.  Of  every  1.000  college  gradu- 
ates America  turns  out.  only  7  are  engi- 
neers—for the  Japanese,  the  figure  is  40, 
The  Soviet  Union  now  graduates  five  times 
as  many  engineers  a  year  as  the  United 
States.  The  fraction  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers in  the  U.S.  labor  force  has  declined 
steadily  in  the  last  two  decades  while  that 
ratio  has  doubled  in  both  Japan  and  Germa 
ny.  During  the  '70s  the  number  of  American 
Ph.D.s  in  physics  dropped  ten  percent.  The 
total  number  of  annual  graduates  with 
Ph.D.s  in  engineering,  an  excellent  indicator 
of  future  technological  strength,  is  a  third 
less  now  than  ten  years  ago  and  almost  half 
of  those  graduates  now  are  foreigners, 
(Since  the  U.S.  university  engineering  de- 
partments have  around  2000  positions  going 
unfilled,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  non-citizen 


graduate  students  are  on  hand  to  assist  in 
teaching  the  American  undergraduates.) 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  increasingly  able 
to  back  up  each  engineer  as  adequately  as  is 
the  US.  Thus,  if  we  use  numbers  of  engi- 
neers as  a  guide,  then  it  would  appear  three 
out  of  four  important  future  technological 
breakthroughs  or  major  refinements  or  first 
successful  implementations  are  likely  to 
occur  elsewhere.  This  m^ans  that  success  in 
America's  future  engineering  efforts  will 
come  to  depend  very  considerably  on  our 
competence,  innovation  and  zealousness  in 
developing  ways  to  acquire  technology  from 
the  outside  economically  and  quickly. 

But  this  presents  an  enormously  puzzling 
policy  issue  to  the  U.S.  To  date,  we  have 
been  far  from  successful,  indeed  often 
highly  confused,  in  our  attempts  to  control 
the  transfer  of  our  technology  to  other  na- 
tions. Yet,  even  before  we  have  straightened 
out  that  matter,  we  find  ourselves  suddenly 
with  the  need  to  increase  technology  trans- 
fer the  other  way,  to  us. 

What  actions  might  help  the  U.S.  excel  as 
a  country  employing  technology  advanta- 
geously in  the  interests  of  itself  and  the  rest 
of  society? 

The  realistic  question  is  not  whether  the 
government  should  participate  in  the  tech- 
nology race,  but  rather  how  we  can  improve 
its  inevitable  continuing  participation. 

Certainly  we  can  perform  better  in  the 
future.  The  goveriunent  can  stop  doing 
some  bad  things  and  do  additional  good 
things  instead.  For  instance,  as  industries  go 
out  of  date,  or  are  apparently  permanently 
outdone  by  lower  priced  goods  from  other 
countries,  the  government  should  help  see 
that  unemployed  workers  are  trained  to  fit 
into  new  high  technology  industries.  It  is 
easy  to  identify  the  new  growth  fields  ade- 
quately. Companies  developing  new  techno- 
logical industry  should  be  encouraged  to 
locale  where  unemployment  from  dying  in- 
dustries is  highest,  government  subsidies  for 
the  necessary  retraining  being  offered  to 
companies  electing  lo  put  their  new  plants 
there. 

We  should  recognize  the  crisis  in  science 
and  mathematics  education  in  our  schools 
and  quit  pussyfooting  about  the  need  for  a 
federal  government  role  in  solving  it.  Stu- 
dents get  a  year  of  science  in  only  ten  per- 
cent of  our  high  schools  and  only  one  hun- 
dred thousand  students  receive  a  part-year 
exposure  lo  calculus.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
five  million  students  take  three  years  of  cal- 
culus. Half  our  high  schools  are  forced  lo 
use  some  math  and  science  teachers  who  are 
unlicensed.  Laboratories,  essential  to  edu- 
cating for  a  technological  society,  are  disap- 
pearing from  American  high  schools. 

Our  engineering  schools  are  understaffed 
and  rely  on  out-of-date,  decaying  equip- 
ment. Some  believe  this  condition  should  be 
changed  by  philanthropy  from  U.S.  indus- 
try. It  is  naive  lo  think  thai  will  happen. 

The  federal  government  should  recognize 
the  fundamental  long-term  necessity,  if 
America  is  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
international  technology  race,  of  strong  en- 
gineering schools.  To  ensure  that  strength, 
we  all  should  agree,  requires  a  permanent 
national  program. 

Faced  with  strong  foreign  competition, 
American  companies  must  be  allowed  to 
form  joint  efforts  and  combine  forces.  Our 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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antitrust  legislation,  many  derades  old.  was 
created  for  an  isolated  America.  If  two  large 
companies  gel  together,  they  might  indeed 
constitute  a  monopoly  and  misu.se  the 
American  public.  But  not  if  the  real  comp«'t- 
itor  IS  a  foreign  based  corporation  .selling 
similar  products  here,  particularly  if  il  i.s 
subsidized  by  its  national  government  Then 
the  threat  of  a  monopoly  i.s  completely  dif 
ferent.  We  should  alter  our  anlitru.st  law.s  so 
the  government  can  grant  immunity  from 
antitrust  prosecution  to  companies  joining 
with  each  other  in  tho.se  circum.sfances 

The  numerous  subsidies  of  our  tax  striic 
ture  were  not  designed  to  ma.ximize  Amen 
cas  position  in  the  crucial  technology  race 
against  rival  nations.  Indeed  our  taxing  poll 
cies  arise  out  of  short-term  political  ron.sid 
erations.  with  an  inlermi.ssion  in  the  proci-ss 
during  each  election  year    If  our  goal  were 
to  win  the  international  battle  for  techno 
logical     superiority,     one    sensible     change 
would  be  to  abolish  capital  gains  tax«'s  en 
tirely.  Several  years  ago  the  government  in 
creased  capital  gains  taxes  and  this  .so  di.s 
couraged  the  creation  of  new  high  technolo 
gy  companies  that  issues  of  shares  in  such 
companies  fell  from  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
to  almost  zero   We  have  since  brought  this 
tax  down  to  where  it  was  earlier,  but  Japan 
and  Germany  ha\e  no  taxes  at  all  on  sub 
slantive  capital  gains. 

We  could  step  up  new  product  creations 
and  facility  investments  to  improve  produc 
tivlty  by  abolishing  the  double  taxation  on 
corporate  earnings.  Technological  corpora 
tions  would  plow  back  earnings  into  new  de 
velopments  if  the  government  would  tax 
such  earnings  only  when  they  have  been 
passed  out  to  shareholders  as  dividends  be 
cause  they  are  not  needed  for  reinvestment 
in  R&D  and  facility  improvement.  In  le.ss 
than  a  decade  the  resulting  expansion  of  op- 
erations spurred  by  gradually  introducing 
such  tax  reforms  would  lead  to  higher  in 
vestment,  superior  competitive  positions, 
higher  revenues,  more  economic  growth, 
greater  dividends,  and  a  resulting  eventual 
higher  tax  revenue  flow  to  the  government. 

Right  now.  our  high  real  interest  rates 
certainly  do  not  encourage  investment,  and 
the  lowered  values  of  Western  European 
currency  and  the  Japanese  yen  against  the 
dollar  means  their  goods  are  cheaper  in 
America.  It  takes  a  lot  of  technological  su 
periority  to  make  up  for  a  30  percent  price 
handicap  stemming  from  currency  exchange 
ratios. 

The  more  advanced  a  contemplated  tech- 
nological development,  the  longer  it  takes 
t>efore  investment  in  it  can  lead  to  the  de- 
sired period  of  return  on  that  investment. 
This  means  high  real  interest  rales  militate 
against  backing  major  technology  advances. 
the  interest  expense  becoming  too  high  to 
permit  a  favorable  net  return.  Incremental, 
safe  product  changes  become  more  common. 
This,  bringing  down  our  government  deficits 
is  t>asic  to  our  being  successful  in  the  inter- 
national technology  race. 

Let  us  shift  to  still  another  dimension  of 
policy  formation.  How  can  the  U.S.  combat 
foreign  government-industry  teaming?  The 
answer  is:  by  sound  government-industry 
teaming  of  our  own.  This  should  be  ar- 
ranged only  in  selected  areas,  those  where 
our  being  in  first  place  is  perceived  as  of 
prime  national  importance.  When  our  pri 
vate  sector  cannot  justify  the  risk  invest 
ment  in  specific  needed  projects,  while  in 
other  nations  government  backing  gives 
their  industrial  entries  a  major  boost,  we 
should  do  something  at>out  our  present  gov- 
ernment-industry    adversary     relationship. 
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We  should  organize  a  cooperative  effort  to 
replace  it. 

Is  such  teamwork  possible  in  the  U.S.?  Let 
us  lake  the  commercial  air  transport  busi- 
ness as  an  example.  For  boih  security  and 
economic  growth  reasons,  it  is  mandatory 
for  the  U.S.  to  dominate  this  field  both  do- 
mestically and  in  the  world  market. 

Yet.  we  do  not  have  a  national  policy  that 
comes  right  out  and  says  uniquivocally  that 
We  plan  to  lead  in  aeronautics.  We  have  no 
deliberate  long  term  national  program  with 
staled  roles  for  the  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sj-ctor  to  bring  such  a  leadership  posi- 
tion about 

We  should  decide  and  announce  with  clar 
Its  that  It  IS  a  national  goal  to  hold  our  lead 
in  commercial  aircraft  i])ur  armed  forces' 
riqiiirrment.s.  the  commi-rcial  market,  the 
potentials  ol  te(  hnology.  an<l  the  economics 
of  financing  both  manufacturing  and  sales 
should  all  be  ponderi-d  in  an  integrated 
fa.shion  through  a  joint,  continuing  govern- 
ment and  industry  team.  Since  the  competi- 
tion IS  agam.sl  foreign  industry-government 
pairing,  we  should  lib«'rall/,e  anti-trust  rules 
.so  as  to  encourage,  instead  of  prohibiting. 
US.  airplane  manufacturers  to  merge, 
create  joint  ventures  or  otherwi.se  cooperate 
with  each  other  to  Increase  their  chances  of 
winning  competitions. 

Technological  innovation  in  information 
handling  is  a  task  for  private  industry  and 
the  universities,  not  the  government.  But 
the  right  government  participation  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

If  the  latest  technology  were  installed 
magically  overnight  in  eM'r>  present  activi- 
ty where  an  economic  gam  would  result,  the 
overall  investment  would  total  in  the  tril- 
lions of  dollars.  So  the  motivation  for  free- 
enterprise  activity  is  strong  and  technologi- 
cal creativity  is  sure  to  flourish.  But  this  in- 
novation must  develop  side  by  side  with  cor- 
rect government  policies  and  actions  if  ef- 
fective Implementation  of  information  tech- 
nology IS  to  occur  in  the  U.S. 

Is  the  government  rising  to  this  chal- 
lenge'' Mainly,  no.  The  Congress  has  been 
slowly  probing  the  basic  legislation  require- 
ments, but  no  really  significant  action  has 
yet  been  taken  to  replace  the  drastically 
out-of  date  (1934)  communications  law.  No 
real  center  of  responsibility  for  policy  inte- 
gration exists  in  the  executive  branch  for 
computer-communications.  The  main  gov- 
ernment action  actually  has  been  in  the 
courts,  not  in  response  to  the  enormous 
present  potentials  and  problems,  but  rather 
as  dictated  by  our  antiquated,  no  longer  re- 
alistic anti-trust  laws. 

We  ought  to  set  as  national  policy  the  ob- 
jective of  U.S.  leadership  in  the  computer- 
communication  field.  Then,  we  should  im- 
plement appropriate  government  mi.ssions 
to  attain  the  staled  goal. 

Of  course,  a  single  agency  cannot  house 
all  governmental  duties  related  to  informa- 
tion technology.  But  this  does  not  justify 
the  present  di.sconnected.  widely  dispersed 
responsibilities,  and  the  failure  to  assume  in 
a  timely  way  the  essential  tasks  that  are 
surfacing.  One  government  unit  within  the 
executive  branch  could  Ije  assigned  much, 
though  not  all.  of  the  leadership.  That  orga- 
nization also  could  be  chartered  to  investi- 
gate the  entire  range  of  applications  of  in- 
formation technology  advances,  even  where 
it  cannot  be  given  the  action  authority.  It 
could  be  chartered  to  compare  alternatives 
and  act  as  an  integrator  and  recommender 
of  policies  for  all  governmental  activity  in- 
volving computers-communications. 

The  agency  should  not  be  limited  to  an  in- 
vestigatory role.  Control,  allocation,  licens- 
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ing.  and  regulatory  aspects  now  in  other 
agencies  should  be  moved  to  it  to  the  maxi- 
mum practical  extent. 

Similarly,  the  enlarged  agency  would  not 
control  information  technology  advance  in 
the  military  field.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense would  continue  to  do  that,  of  course, 
but  DoD  would  now  have  a  place  to  deposit 
Its  inputs,  an  agency  where  integrated  stud- 
ies are  made  of  how  the  advances  in  military 
information  technology  will  or  should  affect 
civilian  activities. 

International  trade  in  technology  soon 
will  surmount  all  other  trade  areas  in  im- 
portance and  will  be  tht  principal  factor  in 
determining  the  relative  strength  of  na- 
tions. Already  the  U.S.  government  is 
behind  in  recognizing  this,  if  one  judges  by 
our  lack  of  attention  to  long  term  policy  and 
organization  for  technology  transfer.  We 
.seem  totally  taken  up  with  attempts  to 
devi.se  and  operate  controls  as  though  we 
lead  in  every  field,  an  assumption  that  is 
rapidly  becoming  unrealistic.  Instead,  to 
meet  competitive  future  requirements,  the 
managements  of  industry  should  be  encour- 
aged to  create  new  relationships  with  any 
.source  in  the  globe  producing  useful  tech- 
nology. New  dimensions  of  the  activities  of 
the  AIAA  to  assist  that  broadening  transfer 
process  also  would  be  .sensible. 

As  the  world  becomes  more  highly  techno- 
logical, ,sclence  and  technology  advances  will 
impact  ever  more  profoundly  the  fabric  of 
the  whole  society.  In  the  past,  professional 
engineering  organizations  have  concentrat- 
ed mainly  on  providing  an  arena  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  .science  and  technology 
underlying  engineering.  The  engineering 
profession  now  must  interest  itself  more  in 
the  .society.  Indeed,  tfie  wise  and  creative 
application  of  science  and  technology  to 
meet  the  requirements  and  aspirations  of 
the  society  may  well  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  world's  leading  profession  and  the  most 
exciting  area  of  intellectual  activity. • 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  Arizona  have  a  right  to  know 
where  I  stand  on  the  issues  decided  by 
the  House,  and  I  have  found  that 
printing  my  record  here  is  the  best 
way  to  provide  that  information. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list,  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main  in  Tucson  or 
1419  North  3d  Street.  Suite  103,  in 
Phoenix. 


June  11,  im 
The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 

KEY 

1.  Official  roUcall  number: 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on: 

5.  The  date  of  the  action: 

6.  My  vote,  in  the  form  Y  =  yes,  N  =  no.  and 
NV    not  voling: 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion, in  the  form  (Yes— No— Not  voting): 

8.  An  indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  passed  or  rejected:  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 

VOTING  RECORD 

451  H.J.  Res.  413.  Continuing  Apiiroprla- 
lions.  Fi.scal  1984.  Wright,  D-Texas.  substi- 
tute as  amended  by  the  Hoyer.  D-Md.. 
amendment.  The  Wright  amendment  con- 
sisted of  \.\v  contents  of  the  version  of  H.J. 
Res.  403.  as  amended  prior  to  the  House  re- 
jection of  the  measure  November  8.  1984. 
Adopted  2S5-1B1:  Y(2-3-0).  November  10. 
1983.  A  "nay  '  was  a  vote  supporting  the 
president's  position. 

452.  H.J.  Res  413.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1984.  Passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution to  make  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1984  for  those  govern- 
ment agencies  whose  regular  appropriation 
bills  had  not  cleared.  Passed  224-189:  Y(2-3- 
0).  November  10.  1983. 

453.  H.R.  4102.  Universal  Telephone  Serv- 
ice. Tauke.  R-Iowa.  substitute  to  phase  in. 
rather  thaii  ban.  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  plan  to  impose  an  access 
charge  on  residential  and  small  business 
telephone  Users  for  the  right  to  use  long-dis- 
tance service,  but  only  as  of  January  1,  1985, 
rather  than  April  3,  1984.  and  at  levels  of  no 
more  than  $1  a  month  the  first  year,  rather 
than  $2,  rising  to  $4  a  month  by  1988.  Re- 
jected 142-264:  N(3-2-0),  November  10,  1983. 

454.  H.R.  4102.  Universal  Telephone  Serv- 
ice. Rinaldo.  R-N.J.,  amendment  to  phase  in. 
rather  than  ban,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Comftiission  plan  to  impose  an  access 
charge  on  residential  and  small  business 
telephone  users  for  the  right  to  use  long-dis- 
tance service,  but  only  as  of  January  1.  1985. 
rather  than  April  3.  1984.  at  levels  of  up  to 
$2  a  month  the  first  year  but  no  more  than 
$4  in  years  after  1985.  and  only  if  necessary 
to  preserve  universal  telephone  service.  Re- 
jected 123-270:  NV(3-1-1).  November  10. 
1984. 

455.  H.J.  Res.  413.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1984.  Adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide further  continuing  appropriations 
through  September  30.  1984  for  federal 
agencies  whose  regular  fiscal  1984  appro- 
priations have  not  been  enacted.  Adopted 
173-136:  Y(3-l-l).  November  12.  1983. 

456.  H.R.  3635.  Child  Protection  Act. 
Sawyer.  R-Mich..  demand  for  a  second  on 
the  Hughes.  D-N.J,.  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  strengthen  federal 
laws  agaiDEt  production  and  distribution  of 
pornographic  materials  involving  children. 
Second  ordered  280-0:  Y(  5-0-0).  November 
14   1983 

459.  H.R.  3635.  Child  Protection  Act. 
Hughes.  I>N.J..  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  to  strengthen  federal  laws 
against  production  and  distribution  of  por- 
nographic materials  Involving  children. 
Motion  agreed  to  400-1:  Y(5-0-0).  November 
14.  1983.  A  two-thirds  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting  (268  in  this  case)  is  re- 
quired for  passage  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 
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460.  H.R.  3729.  Refugee  Assistance  Exten- 
sion Act.  Mazzoli,  D-Ky..  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  extend  for  two 
years  refugee  resettlement  programs. 
Motion  agreed  to  300-99;  Y( 3-2-0),  Novem- 
ber 14,  1983.  A  two-third.s  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting  (266  in  this  case)  is  re- 
quired for  passage  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

461.  S.  376.  Debt  Collection  Act.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr„  D-Texas.  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  permit  federal 
agencies  to  contract  with  private  agencies 
for  debt  collection  .services  on  a  contingency 
fee  basis.  Motion  agreed  to  <  thus  cleared  for 
the  president)  397-3;  Y( 5-0-0).  November  14. 
1983.  A  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting  (267  in  this  case)  is  required  for 
passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

462.  H.R.  1095.  369th  Veteran's  Associa- 
tion. Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  D-Texas.  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  grant 
a  federal  charter  to  the  369th  Veterans'  As- 
sociation. Motion  agreed  to  406-0;  Y( 5-0-0). 
November  14,  1983.  A  two-thirds  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  (271  in  this  case)  is 
required  for  passage  under  suspension  of 
the  rules. 

463.  H.R.  29.  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  D-Texas.  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to 
grant  a  federal  charter  to  the  Polish  Legion 
of  American  Veterans.  Motion  agreed  to 
404-0:  Y(5-0-0).  November  14.  1983.  A  two- 
thirds  majority  of  those  present  and  voting 
(270  in  this  case)  is  required  for  passage 
under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

464.  H.R.  3249.  National  Academy  of 
Public  Administration.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  D- 
Texas,  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  grant  a  federal  charter  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Public  Administration. 
Motion  agreed  to  401-2;  Y(  5-0-0).  November 
14,  1983.  A  two-thirds  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting  (269  in  this  case)  is  re- 
quired for  passage  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

465.  H.  Con.  Res.  190.  Satellite-Directed 
Navigation.  Glickman,  D-Kans.  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  adopt  the  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  secretary  of  transportation 
should  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  steps 
being  taken  to  make  a  satellite-directed 
navigation  systems  available  to  civilian  avia- 
tion. Motion  agreed  to  401-0;  Y(4-0-l),  No- 
vember 14,  1983.  A  two-thirds  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  (228  in  this  case)  is 
required  for  adoption  under  suspension  of 
the  rules. 

466.  H.  Con.  Res.  168.  Weather  Satellite 
Systems.  Fuqua,  D-FIa.,  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  adopt  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it 
is  inappropriate  at  this  time  to  sell  or  trans- 
fer weather  satellite  systems  to  the  private 
sector.  Motion  agreed  to  377-28;  Y(4-l-0), 
November  14,  1983,  A  two-thirds  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  (270  in  this  case)  is 
required  for  adoption  under  suspension  of 
the  rules. 

469.  H.J.  Res  1.  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
Rodino,  D-N.J.,  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  joint  resolution  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  declaring 
■'Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
state  on  account  of  sex".  Motion  rejected 
278-147:  Y(2-3-0),  November  15,  1983.  A 
two-thirds  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting  (284  in  this  case)  is  required  for  pas- 
sage under  suspension  of  the  rules.  A  "nay" 
was  a  vote  supporting  the  presidents  posi- 
tion. 
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470.  H.R.  4185.  Deferise  Department  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1984.  Young  R-FIa., 
motion  to  order  the  previous  question  on 
the  Young  motion  to  instruct  the  House 
conference  to  insist  upon  the  House  provi- 
sion barring  the  use  of  animals  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  certain  medical  ex- 
periments. Motion  rejected  164-256;  N(3-2- 
0),  November  15.  1983.  (Agreement  to  the 
motion  would  have  prevented  a  vote  on  the 
Porter.  R-IU.,  amendment. 

471.  H.R.  4185.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1984.  Porter,  R-111.. 
amendment  to  the  Young.  R-Fla..  motion  to 
instruct  the  House  conferees,  to  insist  on 
the  House  position,  namely  opposition  to 
$124.4  million  for  production  facilities  for 
and  procurement  of  chemical  munitions. 
Motion  agreed  to  258-166;  Y(2-3-0),  Novem- 
ber 15.  1983.  A  "nay"  was  a  vote  supporting 
the  president  s  position. 

472.  H.R.  4185.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1984.  Addabbo,  D-N.Y., 
motion  that  conference  committee  meetings 
on  the  bill  be  closed  to  the  public  when  clas- 
sified national  security  information  is  under 
consideration.  Motion  agreed  to  419-0;  Y(5- 
0-0),  November  15.  1983. 

474.  H.R.  3222.  State.  Justice.  Commerce 
Appropriations.  Fiscal  1984.  Smith  D-Iowa. 
motion  to  take  the  bill  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  have  the  House  concur  in  the  re- 
maining Senate  amendment  that  provided 
$11.89  million  for  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. Motion  agreed  to  417-3:  Y(  5-0-0), 
November  16.  1983.  (This  cleared  the 
$10,499,665,000  bill  for  the  president.  The 
president  has  requested  $10,026,318,000  in 
new  budget  authority.) 

475.  H.R.  3959.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1984.  Adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$302,213,600  in  supplemental  appropriations 
for  several  federal  agencies  for  fiscal  1984. 
Adopted  372-51;  Y(4-l-0).  November  16, 
1983. 

476.  H.R.  4325.  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment. Rostenkowski,  D-Ill.,  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that 
states  institute  mandatory  procedures  for 
withholding  wages  of  those  in  arrears  in 
child  support  and  to  make  all  child  support 
recipients  eligible  for  state  assistance  in  col- 
lecting payments.  Motion  agreed  to  422-0; 
Y(5-0-0),  November  16,  1983.  A  two-thirds 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting  (282  in 
this  case)  is  required  for  passage  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

477.  H.R.  1264.  Select  Commission  on  Vol- 
untary Service  Opportunities.  Murphy,  D- 
Pa.,  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to  assess 
voluntary  service  opportunities.  Motion  re- 
jected 179-245;  Y( 2-3-0).  November  16,  1983. 
A  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting  (283  in  this  case)  is  required  for  pas- 
sage under  suspension  of  the  rules.  , 

478.  H.J.  Res.  190.  Guidelines  for  Equal 
Opportunity  in  Education.  Simon,  D-IU., 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  prohibiting  discrimination  by 
educational  institutions  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
should  be  broadly  interpreted.  Motion 
agreed  to  414-8;  Y;5-0-0),  November  16. 
1983.  A  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting  (282  in  this  case)  is  required  for 
passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

479.  H.R  3"22.  Postal  Savings  System 
Statute  of  Limitations.  Sam  B.  Hall  Jr.,  D- 
Texas,  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  to  establish  a  one-year  limitation  on 
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the  filing  of  claims  for  unpaid  accounts  for 
merly  maintained  in  the  Postal  Savings 
System.  Motion  agreed  to  410-11  Y(5  0  Of. 
NovemlXT  16.  1983  A  two  thirds  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  i281  in  this  rasei  i.s 
requir*^!  for  passage  under  suspension  of 
the  rules 

480.  H  R  3622  Credit  Card  Protection 
Annunzio.  D-Ill  .  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pais  the  bill  to  restrict  disclosun.s 
of  credit  card  memtn-rs.  make  it  a  federal 
crime  to  possess  more  than  five  fraudulent 
credit  cards  or  other  payment  devices,  and 
make  it  a  federal  crime  to  steal  $1,000  or 
more  in  a  single  year  through  the  fraudii 
lent  use  of  credits  cards  or  other  payment 
devices.  Motion  agreed  to  422  0  Y'S  0  n>, 
November  16.  1983  A  two-thirds  majority  of 
those  pre.sent  and  voting  i282  in  this  ca-sei  is 
required  for  passage  under  susp«-nsion  ol 
the  rules 

481  H.R  4278.  Extending  Ban  on  Credit 
Card  Surcharges.  Annunzio.  Dill  .  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to 
extend  to  July  31.  1984,  from  February  27. 
1984.  the  ban  on  imposing  surcharues  on 
purchases  made  with  credit  cards.  Motion 
agreed  to  349  73  Y(2  3  Oi.  November  16, 
1983.  A  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting  t283  in  this  casei  is  required  fur 
passage  under  suspension  of  the  rule.s 

482  H  R  3960  North  Carolina  Wilderness 
Act  Seioerling.  D-Ohio.  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  lo  designate 
68.750  acre.s  of  national  forest  land  m  North 
Carolina  as  federallv  protected  uilderne.s.s 
as  an  additional  25.8i6  acres  for  further  wil 
derness  study  Motion  agreed  to  398  21 
Yi4  1  Ol.  November  16.  1983  A  Iwolhirds 
majority  of  those  pre.sent  and  voting  i  280  in 
this  case)  is  required  for  passage  under  siis 
pension  of  the  rules. 

483.  H  R.  3578.  Wi.sconsin  Wilderness  Act. 
Seiljerling.  D-Ohio.  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  designate  24.339 
acres  of  national  forest  land  in  Wisconsin  as 
federally  protected  wildernes.s  Motion 
agreed  to  402  17  Yi4  1  0>.  Novt-mber  18. 
1983  A  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting  i  280  m  this  casei  is  required  lor 
passage  under  suspension  of  the  rules 

484.  H.R.  2077.  Federal  Physicians  Compa 
rability  Allowance  An  Adopt uin  of  the  con 
ference  report  on  the  bill  lo  extend  the  led 
eral  physicians  comparability  allowanci-  a<-l 
for  four  years,  and  to  provide  for  an  interim 
retirement  system  for  federal  workirs  hired 
after  January  1,  1984  Adopted  244  127 
Yil  4  0).  November  16.  1983. 

486.  H.  Con  Res  220  Cyprus  Adoption  nt 
the  concurrent  resolution  to  condemn  ih> 
declaration  of  independince  on  Ndm  mber 
15.  1983.  by  the  Turkish  Fi-dernlion  m 
Cyprus.  Adopted  423  1  Y' 5  0  0.  Noumb.r 
17.  1983. 

487.  H.R.  3435.  Education  i>t  tin  Handi 
capped.  Passage  ol  the  bill  lu  aiitliori/< 
$163.8  million  in  fi.scal  1984.  $1718  niilii.iti 
in  fiscal  1985  and  $1796  million  in  li.Mai 
1986  for  discretionary  program^  of  the  Edu 
cation  of  the  Handicapped  A<i  $1 0.tS  bil 
lion  in  fiscal  1984  and  additional  ^iims  lor 
fiscal  1985  and  1986  for  state  block  uraiii 
programs  of  the  Rehabilitation  .Ai  i  and 
$117.1  million  plus  such  sums  as  ma\  be  rue 
essary  for  fiscal  1984  for  discretionarv  pro 
grams  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Passed 
415-1:  Y(5-O-0i.  November  17.  1983 

488.  H.R  2755  F^'deral  CommunK  aiion.s 
Commission  Authorization  Adoption  of  the 
rule  (H.  Res,  364)  providing  for  House  floor 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $91.2 
million  for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  fiscal  1984  and  1985.  to  m 
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crease  the  fiscal  1984  86  authorization  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
and  to  impose  financial  controls  on  National 
Public  Radio  Adopted  258  160:  Yi2  3  0). 
NovembiT  17,  1983 

489  H.R  2755.  Federal  Communications 
Commi.ssion  Authorization.  Oxley.  R-Ohio. 
amendment  to  ri'duce  the  authorization  for 
the  Corporation  lor  Broadcasting  by  $11 
million  in  fi.scal  1984.  $15  million  in  fi.scal 
1985  and  S20  million  in  fi.scal  1986,  Rejected 
141   277   Ni2  3  0).  November  17.  1983 

490  H  R.  4170.  Tax  Reform  Act  Adoption 
of  the  rule  i  H.  Res  376)  providing  for  House 
floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to  raise  $8  bil 
lion  in  revenues  over  fiscal  1984  86  through 
a  variety  of  changes  in  tax  law.  The  main 
elements  of  the  bill  dial!  with  mortgage  rev 
enue  bonds,  industrial  development  bonds, 
fringe  benefits,  tax  simplification,  curbs  on 
sale  leaseback  .sclu  mes  bv  non-prolil 
groups  and  the  laxaiion  of  life  insurance 
The  bill  also  made  substantial  savings  in  the 
Medicare  program  and  revised  administra- 
tion of  tile  Social  Sedirily  Di.sabilit.v  Insur 
ance  program  Rejeced  204  214  \r>  3  (b. 
Novemb.T  17.  1983 

491  HR  2350  Health  Research  Fxten 
sion  Oingell.  DMich..  amendmeui  id  ih. 
Shelby.  D  Ala  .  siibslilute.  lo  transfer  the 
National  Inslitule  fo-  Occupalional  Salelv 
and  Health  lo  the  National  Institiiles  ol 
Health,  from  I  he  Centers  (or  Uisiase  Con 
trol  Rejected  186  206  NVi  1  2  2'.  November 
17.  1983 

493  H  R.  2915  Stat''  nepariinent  Aulhori 
/.alion  Adoption  ol  I  he  conference  report 
on  the  bill  lo  make  a  illiori/alions  for  fiscal 
years  19H4  85  for  Ihe  Slali  Department,  the 
United  Stall.--  Inlormation  Agencv.  Ihe 
Board  for  Intern  ilunal  Broadca.--i  ing  and 
related  agencies.  Adojied  254  146  Yi2  2  1'. 
November  18.  1983 

494  H  Con  Res  ICO  Forced  I«4bor  in  l  he 
Soviet  linion  Adoption  of  tin-  com  iirreiii 
rcMiliinon  to  call  upon  the  Soviet  flnion  to 
end  Its  policv  of  lining  forced  labor  Adopted 
402  0   Y.4  0   li   N.ive-nber  18.  1983 

495  H  Con  Re.v  100  l-orred  Labor  in  Ihe 
Soviet  i:niiin  Fclev.  D-Wash  .  motion  in 
lable  'kill  I  Ihe  Levita.s.  D-Cja  .  motion  lo  re 
(iinsider  Ihe  vote  bv  which  Ihe  concurrenl 
n-solul  ion  w.is  adop  i-d  Motion  auTeid  in 
390  0   Y'3  0  2).  N  IV ember  18    l!l8:t. 

496  H  R  4185  Dtlen-.i  Departmeiil  Ap 
proprialions.  Fisial  19K4  Adoption  ol  I  In' 
cuiiferenee  lepor'  on  Hi'  bill  ic  provid' 
$249.820  875  01)0  lor  mililarv  protii  inn.-,  ol 
the  Departmeiil  )l  ).  fi'iis.-  in  li.^cal  1984 
Adopted  31199  Y  .i  D  I  ■  Now  ml).  I  IK. 
1»«3.  Thi  pri^ideni  l\.n\  ri(|iii*slid 
$260.926.1 19.0110  .nil  lioril  v 

497  HR    :t959    Supplerneiilal   Aptii'ipn.i 
tlon>.   Fi>eal    1984    .\iliiiil  mil  "t    III-    imm      I! 
Re^   379' Ihal,  vvliili  .uliipli  d    hiiMlli   ilhri 
ol  providing:   Hon  .i    .ippn-val  ■.•  m,     .->•  ■ 
'Ciarii    R  rialp  ;ime  idnn  tii     idiliiii         ^liii 
billion  ream  llori/.;ii  inn  ol  Iioii-mIi     I"  ■!' 
an   $8  4    billon   re  aui  linri.'.al  ion    iiid   .ippi'^ 

prialioii     lor     ilie     Iiiii  i  ili'idh  >      Mi 

l-'iiiul  anil  ;»  n  aul  hori.'alii'n  i><   I    •-■    pJiHui 
paiMMi  III  iMirti-.aiioi  .(I  'I'  , ''iDpnii'ir   Imh)', 
Adopli-d     lluis    tliariil    lor    Hi'     pr' -lit  n' 
2t)t)   186      Y'2  2   1        NoMiiitiir     Irt      !••«.(      .\ 

via  wa.~  a  vnli  Mippuri  iiii.'  iln  pn  -ul'  ni  ^ 
po.->ilion 

498  H  ,)  Hi  s  .(OH  Ol  bl  I.liiiil  liii  re;i.si 
.■\doplioii  111  I  III  I  111  lennei  iipiiii  on  Hn- 
joiiil  re->oliilinn  in  mena.se  Ihr  piil)ii(  dibl 
limit  lo  $149  irilliiiii  from  $1389  iiillion 
Adopted  'thu.N  eliaiid  lor  llie  proideiil  ' 
214   186     Y'3   1    1  I.    Noviiiitjer    18.     1983     A 

>ea  wa.s  a  vote  •.lipporling  the  presideiii  .-. 
posil  loll 
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43.  H.R.  1900  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments. Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  to  overhaul  the  Social  Security 
system,  to  revamp  the  way  the  federal  gov- 
ernment reimburses  hospitals  for  Medicare, 
to  extend  the  federal  supplemental  unem- 
ployment tK>nefit  program  for  six  months 
and  Supplemental  Security  Income  benefits. 
Adopted  243  102;  YI3-2  0).  Mar.  24. 

44  H.R.  1071.  Kodiak  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  provide  for  acquisition  by 
the  United  States,  by  exchange,  of  certain 
native  owned  lands  or  interests  m  lands  in 
Alaska.  Motion  agrwd  to  366  18:  Y(3-2  0). 
Apr,  12. 

45.  H.R,  1437.  California  Wilderness  Act. 
Amendment  to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  substitute  amendment,  lo 
authorize  the  Agriculture  Di-partment  upon 
application  by  the  state  of  California  to 
waive  provisions  of  Ihe  bill  shown  to  in- 
crease unemployment  Rejected  121  272: 
N'3  2  0).  Apr   12 

46  H.R.  1437  California  Wilderness  Act. 
Amendment  to  ihe  Interior  and  Insular  Af 
fairs  Commitlee  siibslilute  amendment,  to 
Mibslitiite  provisions  designating  as  federal 
wilderness  about  1.278,000  acres  of  national 
forest  land  in  California,  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  amount  recommeiidt  d  by 
Ihe  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Rejected  136  257: 
Ni3  2  0).  Apr.  12 

47  H  R.   1437,  Calilornia  Wilderness  Act 
Pa.ssage  of  the  bill   to  designate  as   lederal 
wildirne.ss  approximatelv   2.33  million  acn  > 
ol  national  forest  land  in  California    Pa.s.s<  d 
297  96   Y'2  3  Oi.  .Apr    12 

49  H..J  Res  13.  Nuclear  Free/,e.  .Amend 
men!  making  the  goal  ol  U  S.  So\  lei  arm.-, 
control  negotiations  an  agreement  lo  .>crap 
Iwo  exist ing  nuclear  warheads  for  each  new 
one  deployed,  in.slead  ol  .^lekiiij.'  a  Ireiv.r  nii 
iimlear  weapon.s  Rejected  190  229  N  2  :t 
0'.  Apr.  13 

50.  H.J  Res  13  Niicli  ar  Free.i  .Xmiiul 
mini  lo  the  Brown.  R  Colo.,  ani'iidnii  ill 
ni:ikmg  a  nuclear  arms  tneze  a  inon-  iiiinie 
di.'ie  [jrioriiv  llian  .iiiu.-.  n-diiil  ion.-..  I'll' 
Brown  ameiidmi  III  would  have  >;iveii  I  In 
IWO  goal.--  equal  pilirMv  .-Vdopiiil  .'19  1!'t 
Y.2  2  1  '.  Apr    l:<« 
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tills  1  ullllll  v  s  1  ilutal ''illal  svsli  Ml  We 
I!  M.i.--.>ai  !  isi'!  are  loriuiiali  to 
lia.i  'inn-  1)1  I  111  most  oinslaiuiiiin  li 
bianrs  I  ins  Nation  lia.s  lo  oiler,  aiici 
nil'  ol  oui  iiuist  di.stiiittiiishfd  is  I  hf 
Hosloii  I'lililH   Library. 

Keceiiijv  tin  U.S.  Dcpartmcnl  of 
tliliuatioii.  loliouint;  in  thr  wake  of 
Ihe  report  by  the  Naiional  Commis- 
sion on  Excfllence  in  Education.  A 
Nation  at  Risk,  .spon.sored  a  series  of 
.seminars  focusing  on  how  libraries  can 
aid  and  a,ssisl  our  educational  system. 
This    Libraries  and  Learning  Society" 
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project  was  carried  out  by  the  Center 
for  Libraries  and  Education  Improve- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement  and  focused 
on  how  libraries,  research  libraries, 
school  libraries  and  training  programs 
can  aid  our  country's  educational  ef- 
forts. 

The  Bo.'Jton  Public  Library  .served  as 
host  for  the  .seminar  on  public  librar- 
ies. This  outstanding  public  library 
has  been  a  leader  in  preserving  rare 
.scholarly  materials  and  utilizing  new 
lerhnolofiV  to  improve  efforts  at  dis- 
,seminatint;  materials.  I  am  proud  lo 
acknovvlfdtio  the  library  s  achieve- 
ments in  iMitling  together  one  of  Ihe 
first  autpmaled  .serial  management 
.systems  in  this  country. 

During  Ihe  seminar,  which  included 
talks  by  experts  in  the  field  from 
throughout  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Donald  J.  Senese.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement, gave  the  opening  address 
entitled  'Public  Libraries  and  the 
Challenge  of  the  Learning  Society." 

Dr.  Seiw.se  highlights  in  his  speech 
the  role  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
but  also  focu.ses  on  some  of  the 
changes  we  find  in  our  public  libraries. 
I  invite  your  attention  to  his  remarks. 

The  speech  follows: 

Public  LiBftARiEs  and  the  Challenge  of  the 
Leahnino  Society  by  Dr.  Donald  J. 
Senese.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
TioNAi  Research  and  Improvement,  U.S. 
Education  Department 

Good  evming. 

I  wish  10  extend  a  welcome  to  each  of  you 
from  U.S.  Education  Secretary  T.H.  Bell. 
and  on  bertalf  of  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  I  am  proud  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  open  the  public  li- 
brary seminar  for  the  'Libraries  and  the 
Learning  Society'  Project.  A  busy  and  chal- 
lenging agenda  faces  you.  both  this  evening 
and  tomorrow,  so  I  will  keep  my  remarks 
brief. 

The  theme  for  this  seminar  is  taken  from 
A  Nation  At  Risk:  The  Imperative  for  Edu- 
cational Reform,  the  report  of  the  National 
Commi.s-sion  on  Excellence  in  Education. 
The  report  has  served  lo  alert  the  public  to 
an  alarming  situation— something  is  serious- 
ly wrong  with  our  educational  system. 
While  there  had  been  indications  over  the 
pa.st  two  decades  that  problems  existed  in 
tho  schools,  no  examination  of  our  school- 
ing system  has  been  as  systematic  or  com- 
prehensive as  that  completed  by  the  Com- 
mission members. 

Their  analysis  was  confirmed  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  subsequent  studies  of  our  educa- 
tion system.  The  findings  of  the  National 
Commission  study  and  other  reports  have 
served  to  awaken  many  people  throughout 
our  country  to  the  problems  within  our  na- 
tion's schools.  There  exist  many  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  educational  programs  being 
offered  in  many  of  our  schools  throughout 
the  nation.  These  problems  must  be  con- 
fronted and  dealt  with  by  members  of  the 
educational  community  and  individuals  out- 
side the  formal  educational  structure  if  we 
are  to.  once  again,  restore  the  excellence  to 
our  schoote  which  for  so  long  we  have  taken 
for  granted.  We  must  gather  our  resources 
and  focus  on  the  goal  of  creating  a  learning 
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.society.  The  National  Commission  put  the 
challenge  in  these  words: 

"In  a  world  of  ever  accelerating  competi- 
tion and  change  In  the  conditions  of  the 
workplace,  of  ev<>r  greater  danger,  and  of 
ever  larger  opportunities  for  lho.se  prepared 
lo  meet  them,  educational  reform  should 
focus  on  Ihe  goal  of  creating  a  Learning  So- 
ciety. At  I  lie  heart  of  such  a  socjely  is  the 
commitment  to  a  .sel  of  values  and  to  a 
system  of  eriiicalion  that  affords  all  mem- 
bers the  opportunity  lo  stretch  their  minds 
lo  full  capacilv.  fom  early  childhood 
through  adulthood,  learning  more  as  the 
world  il.self  changes." 

One  of  our  grenlest  goals  in  the  United 
Stales  sho.ild  be  to  focus  on  the  creation  of 
and  nurturing  of  n  Learning  Society.  Vital 
lo  the  learning  .■society  are  places  like  librar- 
u>s  "Where  the  inJividual  can  develop  and 
malure  in  work  and  I  fe  As  an  educator,  a 
researcher  and  a  historian.  I  am  not  a 
stranger  to  libraries  and  know  the  impor- 
tance of  good  public  libraries,  dedicated  li- 
brarians, and  effecli".e  library  services  lo 
enrich  the  lives  of  all  of  us  and  bring  count 
less  benefits  to  our  communities.  They  are 
repositories  of  our  history  and  heritage,  as 
well  as  well-springs  for  education  and  self- 
improvement  for  millions  of  Americans. 
Citizens  from  every  walk  of  life  can  partici- 
pate in  the  learning  society  through  their 
public  libraries.  If  our  system  of  public  and 
private  education  has  been  greatly  responsi- 
ble for  making  us  a  strong  and  viable  edu- 
cated nation,  public  libraries  cannot  be  far 
behind  in  receiving  credit. 

One  problem  may  be  that  we  take  our 
public  libraries  for  granted.  We  are  indeed 
fortunate  a.s  a  nation  lo  have  these  unique 
institutions  throughout  our  country.  The 
public  libraries  may  vary  from  massive  high 
rise  buildings  in  our  bustling  urban  centers 
to  a  one  st-^'-y  building  or  basement  of  an 
old  building  in  some  of  our  smaller  and 
more  isolated  rural  towns.  Each  of  those  li- 
braries is  a  storehou.se  of  knowledge— a  wel- 
come refuge  for  the  individual  .seeking  to 
enlighten  himself  or  herself  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages,  quick  references  in  an  encyclo- 
pedia, a  survey  of  recent  magazines,  or  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  wide  world  of  fic- 
tion. 

I  came  to  my  present  position  in  1981  and 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement  has  ad- 
ministered several  library  programs  which 
have  had  an  impact  on  this  nations  out- 
standing library  system  and  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  State  and  local  public  library  .services. 

I  wish  to  especially  note  that  during  the 
past  five  years,  we  have  been  able  lo  award 
over  $890,000  to  our  host  institution— the 
Boston  Public  Library.  These  funds  have  en- 
abled this  outstanding  institution  lo  im- 
prove preservation  of  rare  materials  and  to 
improve  their  dissemination  through  micro- 
fiche copies. 

This  library  serves  as  the  headquarters  for 
the  State's  eastern  region  for  which  it  re- 
ceives funds  under  the  Major  Urban  Re- 
source Library  allotment  from  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  Title  I.  In 
addition,  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  Library 
Consortium,  the  Boston  Public  Library  re- 
ceives funds  under  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  through  the  Ma-ssachu- 
setU  Board  of  Library  Commissioners,  rep- 
resented here  by  its  director,  Mr.  Roland 
Piggford.  It  is  supporting,  I  understand, 
what  is  to  be  the  first  automated  serials 
management  system  in  the  country  provid- 
ing current  holdings  information,  price  in- 
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formation,   financial  reports,  and  claiming 
information. 

I  would  also  like  lo  mention  some  of  the 
other  work  being  supported  under  the  aus- 
pices of  our  Office  and  how"  it  relates  or 
might  relate  to  the  work  that  you  are  doing. 
Some  of  our  largest  programs  are  the  Public 
Library  Services  Program  (Title  I)  and  In- 
lerlibrary  Cooperation  Program  (Title  III) 
under  the  Library  Services  and  Conslruc- 
lion  Act. 

Title-  I  has  provided  the  seed  money  to 
fos'icr  improved  access  to  public  libraries 
since  1956  when  the  program  began  as  a 
rural  library  services  effort.  With  this  Fed- 
eral help.  States  boosted  their  public  library 
State-aid  programs  so  that  public  libraries 
could  a.ssume  an  important  role  in  the  learn- 
ing .society.  Many  of  Ihe  special  programs 
initiated  with  these  funds  were  designed  lo 
broaden  the  learning  society  for  those  who 
may  have  been  disadvantaged,  handicapped, 
institutionalized,  elderly,  or  who  may  have 
had  limited  English-speaking  ability— all 
priorities  of  Title  I  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act. 

It  haa  been  for  the  most  part  educators- 
cla.ssroom  teachers,  school  administrators, 
college  and  university  professors  responsible 
for  teacher  training,  and  .sometimes  a  few" 
parents  of  students  in  schools— who  have 
been  taught  to  be  the  key  players  concerned 
with  education  and  the  learning  society. 
Today,  we  must  recognize  that  education 
must  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  everyone,  in- 
cluding librarians;  it  is  an  i.ssue  of  vital  con- 
cern to  all  Americans. 

Th°re  are  many  reasons  why  education  is 
receiving  a  greater  focus.  One  of  them  is 
certainly  the  public's  deep  concern  over  the 
findings  of  A  Nation  At  Risk.  Another  is  the 
rapidly  changing  technologies  which  are 
now,  and  will  even  more  so  in  the  future, 
affect  how  and  what  we  learn.  There  are 
many  and  varied  opinions  about  how"  and 
where  we  learn  in  this  "information  age." 
More  and  more  educators  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  great  potential  of  technology 
to  enhance  learning  of  citizens  in  schools 
and  libraries.  Our  Office  presently  offers  its 
support  of  these  technologies  through  li- 
brary resource  sharing  activities  under  Title 
III  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  fostering  linkages  among  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities,  special  library  collec- 
tions, and  public  libraries  in  providing  learn- 
ing resources  available  to  all  citizens  in  their 
communities.  Hopefully,  through  our  data 
collection  activities  and  dissemination  and 
diffusion  efforts,  libraries  will  seek  to  emu- 
late successful  State  and  local  examr-les  of 
shared  activities  promoting  ^increasing 
access  to  learning  resources. 

Certainly  computers  will  play  a  viul  role 
in  the  learning  society  as  noted  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion. In  fact,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
Commission  feels  that  it  is  already  impor- 
tant enough  for  every  student  receiving  a 
high  school  diploma  to  have  at  least  one 
half  year  of  computer  science.  The  informa- 
tion and  technological  needs  of  a  computer 
literate  society  has  and  will  continue  to 
create  new  demands  on  repositories  of  infor- 
mation. Libraries  have  an  active  part  to  play 
in  interacting  with  both  traditional  students 
and  persons  in  the  search  for  individual 
knowledge. 

Even  those  of  us  who  have  championed 
the  liberal  arts  recognize  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  "new  liberal  arts."  The  concept 
of  a  liberal  education  has  focused  on  educa- 
tion as  serving  the  inner  being  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  spirit  of  society  rather  than 
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just  technical  and  material  needs:  it  caters 
to  the  human  urge  to  understand  the  world 
in  which  the  individual  finds  himself  in  a 
quest  of  lifelong  learing.  The  concept  of  the 
learning  society  also  encourages  individuals 
in  their  intellectual  pursuits.  Public  librar 
ies  are  provided  with  the  uniuqe  challenge 
of  attempting  to  provide  opportunities  and 
resources  for  lifelong  learning,  to  the  young 
and  old  alike. 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said.  If  a  nation  expects 
to  be  ignorant  and  free,  in  a  state  of  civiliza 
tion.  it  expects  what  never  was  and  never 
will  be."  Education  is  expensive  but  igno- 
rance is  more  costly  for  any  nation.  Long  an 
inspiration  to  many.  Jefferson's  great  per 
sonal  library  attested  to  the  knowledge  and 
information  resources  that  were  available  to 
him.  Once  only  the  rich  or  wellborn  had 
access  to  extensive  libraries.  Greater  re- 
sources are  accessible  to  every  citizen  today 
through  the  public  libraries  of  our  nation.  It 
we  are  to  guard  against  ignorance  in  our 
learning  society,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
all  of  us  to  make  our  institutions  accessible 
for  these  learning  opportunities  and  to 
make  them  responsive  to  new  ways  of  acces.s 
and  disseminate  information. 

This  seminar  is  the  first  of  five  seminars 
being  held  to  hear  your  views  as  representa- 
tives of  the  library  community  and  others 
who  are  deeply.  tK)th  directly  and  indirectly. 
involved  and  concerned  with  the  role  of 
public  libraries  in  education  and  in  a  true 
learning  society.  You  are  the  key  individuals 
in  the  field  of  public  libraries.  We  are  glad 
you  have  come  together  here.  This  particu- 
lar group  faces  the  challenge  of  identifying 
what  role  public  libraries  .should  play  in 
such  a  society.  Tomorrow  should  be  a  day  of 
lively  discussion.  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
your  recommendations.  Thank  you.# 


A  REMEMBRANCE  OF  LIBERTY 
DEFENDED 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
the  Honorable  John  O.  Marsh.  Jr..  nny 
predecessor  in  representing  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  Virginia 
in  this  Hq^se.  spoke  at  an  observance 
of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  at  Bastogne.  Belgium. 

On  Tuesday  last,  he  participated  in 
the  dedication  of  the  Utah  Beach  Me- 
morial in  Normandy.  France,  a  com- 
memoration of  the  landings  which  led 
to  victory  over  the  Nazi  forces  of 
Hitler. 

In  both  brief  statements.  Secretary 
Marsh  emphasized  the  need  to  remem- 
ber that  the  cost  of  defending  freedom 
always  has  been  high,  and  that  free- 
dom never  can  l)e  assumed  to  be  fully 
and  finally  defended,  because  it  has 
been  fated  in  history  to  come  under 
repeated  assault. 

I  enclose  the  texts  of  the  comments 
of  Secretary  Marsh  at  Bastogne  and  at 
Utah  Beach.  Normandy: 
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Remarks  by  Hon.  John  O.  Marsh.  Jr..  Sec- 
retary or  THE  Army.  40th  Anniversary 
OF  THE  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Bastogne. 
Belgium.  June  10.  1984 

1944— To  the  young,  forty  years  ago  is  his- 
tory. 

To  those  who  can  remember  those  times 
the  days  and  years  have  swiftly  slipped 
away. 

To  those  who  fought,  and  suffered  and 
survived  here.  It  is  still  like  yesterday. 

To  those  who  died  here  time  has  become 
the  eternal  present 

Love,  and  longing,  reminiscences  and 
memories,  these  are  the  senses  of  human- 
kind that  remind  us  of  our  humanity.  Oth- 
erwise we  would  not  come  together  here. 

But.  becau.se  we  love  and  remember,  be- 
cause we  hope  and  are  creatures  of  faith,  we 
thank  tho.se  who  .served  here  and  honor 
those  who  died  here 

We  share  a  common  bond— a  bond  of 
values  and  of  common  causes. 

Freedom  has  many  shrines  because  it  has 
required  much  sacrifice. 

In  my  country,  there  is  Valley  Forge 
where  a  starving  Revolutionary  army  en- 
dured a  freezing  winter  for  the  sake  of  lit)er- 
ty;  Yorklown.  where  our  independence  was 
won.  and  Gettysburg  where  the  Union  was 
preserved. 

Bastogne  is  In  Belgium,  but  it  is  hallowed 
ground  to  Americans.  It  tells  us  a  coura- 
geous story  whose  lesson  is  as  true  in  1984 
as  It  was  in  1944. 

Although  we  meet  in  a  place  of  great 
peace,  the  world  is  not  at  peace. 

The  gift  of  freedom  must  be  earned  and 
protected.  If  there  is  to  be  freedom  among 
nations.  There  nuisl  be  an  alliance  between 
free  men 

Bastogne  is  the  embodiment  of  a  cause. 
The  \alues  of  that  caii.se  In  1944  which  led 
to  the  joint  commitment  of  our  forces  in 
their  defense  are  the  same  values  imperiled 
in  1984 

If  they  wen-  worth  defending  40  years 
ago  and  they  were -they  are  worth  pro 
tecling  40  years  later— and  we  shall  protect 
them. 

With  Gods  help  we  will  prevail. 

Remarks  by  Hon    John  O.  Marsh.  Jr..  Src- 

RFTARV    OF    THK    AHMV.    UTAH    BEACH    MEMO 
RIAL  DEDICATKN.  NoRMANDY.  FRANCE.  JUNt 

5.  1984 

We  are  gratcliil  to  France  for  the  gift  of 
land  so  we  might  place  here  this  memorial 
to  a  common  en<iea'. or. 

There  i.^  ii  slilini-.ss  about  a  battlefield 
where  great  eau.se.-^  \^rrc  fought.  Pri'sident 
Lincoln  spoke  ol  ii  ;\i  Oeitysbiirg  and  called 
It     hallowed  grounc.  ■ 

Tho.se  who  loiiglit  here  and  liud  sh.ill 
age.  but  the  agi|essne.s.s  of  those  ^^ho  died 
here  is  a  spirit  we  si'nsc  II  carries  us  back  in 
time  lo  davs  wh^ri  we  were  \oiitig. 

Slilliies-s  and  iranqiiilily  prevail  in  marked 
contrast  to  bailie  An  atliliide  of  reference 
comes  naUirallv  We  talk  in  qiiirler  tones 
and  move  less  swiftly  This  is  the  tribute 
beneficiaries  gi\e  even  whi'n  only  dimly 
aware  of  cau.ses  decided  by  others,  but 
knowing  some  Jebl  lor  their  resolution  is 
owing. 

For  mile  after  mile  along  this  coast  a  price 
was  paid  by  Iho.se  who  waded  with  a  rising 
tide  from  the  English  Channel  to  gam  a 
foothold  and  by  those  nearby  who  in  dark- 
ness before  dawn  made  their  a.s.sault  from 
the  French  skie-. 

This  monumeni  -itands  not  just  as  a  trib- 
ute to  their  deeds  to  remember.  But  as  a 
memory  to  youth  that  did  not  grow  old. 
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It  stands  here  on  the  shores  of  Prance,  in 
the  Province  of  Normandy,  to  vouchsafe  my 
Country's  commitment  to  a  great  cause. 

We  sought  no  empire,  nor  the  lands  of 
others,  save  but  a  place  of  ground  near  the 
beaches  where  they  fell,  and  there  to  bury 
our  dead.  Like  Flanders.  Freedom's  silent 
requiem. 

In  victory  we  unleashed  no  vengeance 
upon  our  foe.  Rather  we  helped  rebuild  a 
ravaged  land. 

It  stands  both  as  a  pledge  to  the  values  of 
our  past,  and  to  our  hope  for  the  future. 

To  a  world  that  is  at  peace— to  a  world 
that  is  guided  by  truth— to  a  world  that  is 
free. 

This  pledge  of  values  and  hope,  this  great 
Army,  and  my  Country  will  defend. 

When  this  occasion  is  past,  and  we  have 
gone,  and  tides  ebb  and  flow: 

When  the  sounds  of  the  Channel  are  the 
only  sounds  in  a  place  of  beauty  and  loneli- 
ness: 

When  the  cry  of  the  gulls  and  the  winds 
acro.ss  the  sands  break  the  stillness  of  a  bat- 
tleground. 

Then  the  waves  that  wash  gently  on  the 
beaches  of  Normandy  will  remain  an  ever- 
lasting tribute  to  what  my  Countrymen  did 
here.« 


WE  CAN  CLOSE  THE  RCRA 
LOOPHOLES 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
acro.ss  this  Nation  hundred  of  tons  of 
hazardous  wastes  are  being  disposed  of 
unsafely  despite  the  existence  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  (RCRA).  The  statute  governs  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes  and  regulates,  to  a  large  degree, 
the  recycling  and  disposal  of  .solid 
wastes. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  loopholes 
in  RCRA  which  allow  tons  of  these 
hazardous  wastes  to  escape  Federal 
guidelines.  In  New  Jersey,  for  exam- 
ple, the  New  Jersey  Attorney  Gener- 
als office  recently  sought  indictments 
of  several  firms  which  contracted  lo 
dispose  of  188,395  gallons  of  hazardous 
chemical  wastes  but  blended  it  with 
home  heating  oil  and  then  .sold  it  to 
unsuspt'cting  customers  in  the 
Newark/New  York  City  area. 

Because  of  loopholes  in  the  RCRA 
regulations,  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  pro.secute  tiie.se  acts  under  RCRA. 
The  indictments  under  New  Jersey  law 
were  po.ssible  becau.se  the  New  Jersey 
hazardous  waste  statute  requires 
proper  disposal  of  all  hazardous  wastes 
and  does  not  permit  burning  except  in 
incinerators. 

This  burning  and  blending  case  is 
not  a  problem  in  New  Jersey  alone. 
The  problem  exists  all  across  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  twice 
before  tried  to  address  this  issue  and 
close  these  loopholes.  A  similar  bill  in 
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the  other  body  last  year  was  rejected. 
Our  lastest  effort,  the  House-approved 
H  R.  2867.  would  close  the  burning 
arid  blending  loophole.  With  expedi- 
tious consideration  by  the  other  body, 
we  can  close  the  RCRA  loopholes. 

The  following  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  commend  the  article  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Jime  4. 

1984) 

CoNCREsa  Must  Act  To  Close  Hazarooos 

Waste  Loopholes 

In  New  Jersey  last  month,  seven  men  were 
charged  with  disposing  of  188,395  gallons  of 
hazardous  chemical  waste  by  mixing  it  with 
heating  oil  that  was  later  sold  to  the  public. 
The  charges  were  brought  by  the  state  al- 
though there  is  a  federal  law  Intended  to 
make  hazardous  disposal  practices  a  federal 
crime.  The  federal  law  doesn't  cover  lacing 
heating  oil  with  toxic  materials,  however. 

In  Missouri,  millions  of  dollars  were  spent 
to  clean  tip  the  toxic  chemical  dioxin  that 
had  been  mixed  with  road  oil  and  spread 
around  to  control  dust.  The  federal  govern- 
ment finally  was  forced  to  buy  up  a  whole 
town  to  limit  human  exposure.  Although 
the  dioxin  case  represents  an  extreme  exam- 
ple, the  mixing  of  chemical  wastes  with  road 
oil  continues.  No  one  doubts  that  many  of 
those  wastes  may  be  harmful  to  humans 
and  the  environment,  despite  a  complex  set 
of  federal  regulations  intended  to  prevent 
such  expo«ures. 

All  across  the  United  States  millions  of 
pounds  of  hazardous  wastes  are  being  dis- 
posed of  unsafely— poured  down  sewers, 
hauled  to  leaky  landfills,  dumped  along 
streams— despite  the  existence  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act.  The 
act  was  passed  by  Congress  to  halt  illegal 
disposal  and  finance  cleanup  of  abandoned 
waste  sites  under  a  federal  Superfund  pro- 
gram. Regulations  governing  proper  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  have  been  in  effect  for 
more  than  four  years.  How  have  they  affect- 
ed the  handling  of  hazardous  chemical 
wastes?  Minimally. 

Why?  Because  the  regulations  are  shot 
through  with  loopholes— loopholes  so 
gaping  that  as  much  as  half  of  the  estimat- 
ed 264  nillion  metric  tons  of  chemical 
wastes  generated  yearly  in  the  United 
States— or  2.600  pounds  for  every  person- 
are  not  covered  by  federal  guidelines.  Who 
is  exempt?  So-called  'small  generators"  of 
wastes  who  produce  less  than  2.200  pounds 
of  wastes  per  month.  Also  exempt  are  those 
who  mix  hazardous  wastes  with  heating  oil 
or  road  oil.  That  is  considered  "recycling"  of 
the  wastes,  another  egregious  misnomer. 

Twice,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
approved  a  bill  to  close  the  loopholes.  A 
similar  bill  in  the  Senate  was  rejected  last 
year.  This  year  it  was  approved  by  the  Envi- 
ronment And  Public  Works  Committee  and 
now  awaits  floor  action.  That  action  must 
come  swiftly  if  the  minor  differences  In  the 
two  bills  are  to  be  worked  out  in  this  short- 
ened legislative  session. 

Every  bit  of  delay  in  closing  those  loop- 
holes ensures  that  the  job  of  cleaning  up 
improperly  disposed  hazardous  wastes  will 
be  that  much  larger,  and  more  expensive. 
The  most  recent  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
cleaning  up  just  the  most  hazardous  exist- 
ing sites  is  a  whopping  $16  billion,  according 
to  the  Envirortmental  Protection  Agency. 
Unless  the  loopholes  are  eliminated,  and 
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hazardous-waste  disposal  strictly  regulated, 
that  cost  is  going  to  seem  modest  in  a  few 
years.* 


THE  SATISFACTIONS  ACHIEVED 
FROM  GROWING  OLD 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  and  proud  Member  of  the 
House  Select  Conunittee  on  Aging,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  delightful  and  positive  ar- 
ticle from  the  op-ed  section  of  the 
June  8  New  York  Times,  entitled  "Ru- 
minations Inspired  by  a  Medicare 
Card." 

The  distinguished  author  of  this  ar- 
ticle, Morrie  Goldfischer.  develops  a 
theme  which  deserves  greater  atten- 
tion in  this  Nation;  namely,  that  grow- 
ing old  in  America  can  be  a  most  re- 
warding experience.  As  he  so  aptly 
states  in  the  beginning  of  the  article. 
"Every  stage  in  life  has  its  pleasures 
and  compensations,  and  a  mature  age 
is  no  exception,  even  in  our  youth-ori- 
ented society." 

Aging  in  America  is  a  success  story. 
As  a  f>eople  we  are  living  longer  and  as 
a  Nation  we  continue  our  quest  to 
ensure  that  the  quality  of  life  keeps 
pace  with  the  quantity  of  life.  Howev- 
er, aging  is  a  profoundly  personal  ex- 
perience—and each  person's  assess- 
ment of  the  value  of  their  lives  has  a 
great  bearing  on  how  they  will  ap- 
proach their  elder  years. 

There  is  one  inescapable  fact.  We 

will  all  grow  older.  The  question  is 

how  we  do  it.  I  suggest  close  attention 

be  given  to  the  Goldfischer  approach. 

Ruminations  Inspired  by  a  Medicare  Card 

(By  Morrie  Goldfischer) 
"Grow  old  along  with  me! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be  . . ." 

—Robert  Browning.  •Rabbi  Ben  Ezra." 

Every  stage  in  life  has  its  pleasures  and 
compensations,  and  a  mature  age  is  no  ex- 
ception, even  in  our  youth-oriented  society. 

Joining  more  than  27  million  other  Ameri- 
cans, I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  being 
awarded  a  Medicare  card— a  milestone  of 
sorts— and  took  the  occasion  to  do  some 
reading  and  pondering  on  this  business  of 
growing  older.  Believing  that  indeed  what's 
past  is  prologue.  I  dipped  into  what  great 
thinkers  have  said  on  the  subject  of  aging 
and  found  much  encouragement. 

Jonathan'  Swift  said,  in  his  'Thoughts  on 
Various  Subjects":  Every  man  desires  to 
live  long,  but  no  man  would  be  old. "  I  guess 
there's  a  lot  of  truth  in  that  but.  in  the 
words  of  that  popular  song,  "You  can't  have 
one  without  the  other. "  So,  let's  count  the 
blessings  of  living  to  a  ripe  old  age  as  de- 
scribed by  philosophers,  writers  and  promi- 
nent people  from  various  fields. 

Plato  saw  a  lot  of  joy  in  the  prospect.  In 
"The  Republic."  he  wrote:  "Old  age  has  a 
great  sense  of  calm  and  freedom.  When  the 
passions  have  relaxed  their  hold  you  have 
escaped,   not  from  one  master,   but   from 
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many. "  Sophocles  put  it  even  stronger  in 
"Acrisius":  "Nobody  loves  life  like  an  old 
man." 

Cicero,  writing  in  "De  Senectute,"  enu- 
merated other  benefits:  "I  am  very  grateful 
to  old  age  because  it  has  increased  my  desire 
for  conversation  and  lessened  my  desire  for 
food  and  drink." 

Closer  to  our  time  is  Francis  Bacon  who 
wrote  in  "Apothegms":  'Age  appears  to  be 
best  in  four  things— old  wood  best  to  burn, 
old  wine  to  drink,  old  friends  to  trust,  and 
old  authors  to  read."  Considering  the  level 
of  much  contemporary  fiction,  I  think  Fran- 
cis Bacon's  comment  about  the  pleasures  of 
old  authors  is  more  pertinent  than  ever. 

Speaking  about  authors.  W.  Somerset 
Maugham  had  a  provocative  comment  on 
how  aging  changes  one's  perspective: 
"When  I  was  young  I  was  amazed  at  Plu- 
tarch's statement  that  the  elder  Cato  began 
at  the  age  of  eighty  to  learn  Greek.  I  am 
amazed  no  longer.  Old  age  is  ready  to  under- 
take tasks  that  you  shirked  because  it  would 
take  too  long." 

While  there  may  be  a  gradual  diminution 
of  physical  vigor  as  the  years  go  by,  there  is 
no  reason  to  give  up  the  good  fight  for  the 
things  we  hold  dear.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Ar- 
thur, at  age  78.  expressed  these  sentiments: 
"I  promise  to  keep  on  living  as  though  I  ex- 
pected to  live  forever.  Nobody  grows  old  by 
merely  living  a  number  of  years.  People 
grow  old  only  by  deserting  their  ideals. 
Years  may  wrinkle  the  skin,  but  to  give  up 
interest  wrinkles  the  soul." 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  in  Ulysses.  "  ex- 
pressed similar  sentiments  poetically: 

■'Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides;  and 
tho'/ 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in 
old  days/ 

Moved  earth  and  heaven;  that  which  we 
are.  we  are—/ 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts./ 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 
will/ 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to 
yield." 

Some  believe  that  the  things  we  gain 
along  life's  way  may  be  more  important 
than  those  we  lose. 

Here's  what  Samuel  Johnson  said:  As 
man  advances  in  life,  he  gets  what  is  better 
than  admiration— judgment  to  estimate 
things  at  their  o\^n  value  " 

Besides,  age  is  relative.  On  his  85th  birth- 
day. Bernard  Baruch  observed:  To  me.  old 
age  is  always  fifteen  years  older  than  I  am.  " 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  a  letter  to  Julia 
Ward  Howe  on  her  70th  birthday,  wrote: 
"To  be  seventy  years  young  is  soinotimcs  far 
more  cheerful  and  hopeful  than  lo  be  forty 
years  old." 

Contrasting  old  age  and  youth  brings  us 
to  the  immortal  words  of  Fiiiley  Peter 
Dunne  in  'Old  Age  ':  Many  a  man  that 
cuddent  direct  ye  lo  th  drug  store  on  th' 
corner  whin  he  was  thirty  will  gel  a  respect- 
ful hearin'  whin  age  has  further  impaired 
his  mind.  " 

One  man  whose  mind  wasn't  impaired  was 
the  entertainer  Maurice  Chevalier.  Remark- 
ing on  how  it  felt  to  reach  the  biblical 
threescore  and  ten.  he  said:  "Old  age  isn't  so 
bad  when  you  consider  the  alternative." 

It  seems  that  as  long  as  we  have  the  abili- 
ty to  laugh  at  life's  absurdities,  we'll  contin- 
ue young  in  mind  and  spirit.  That  certainly 
was  the  case  with  the  great  pitcher  Satchel 
Paige,  who  liked  to  ask.  "How  old  would  you 
be  if  you  didn't  know  how  old  you  was?" 
And  he  would  follow  with  a  priceless  bit  of 
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advice:  Uon  t  look  back   SompthinK  miiilit 
be  gaining  on  you    • 


THE  COMPASSIONATE  PAIN 
RELIEF  ACT.  H.R    5290 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  19H4 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Spt-aktr.  I 
would  like  lo  lake  thi.s  opportunity  to 
express  my  .support  for  H.R.  5290.  the 
Compassionate  Pain  Relief  Act  of  1984 
introiduced  by  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia Henry  Waxman,  Thi.s  bill,  which 
was  reported  out  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  on  April  12,  es- 
tablishes a  temporary  program  under 
which  heroin  would  be  made  available 
to  terminally  ill  cancer  patients  for 
the  treatment  of  intractable  pain. 
Through  this  legislation  heroin  would 
be  available  strictly  to  patients  with 
physical  prescriptions  at  hospital  and 
hospice  pharmacies,  and  its  use  would 
be  permitted  only  in  accordance  with 
the  strict  provisions  of  this  program. 
The  bill  would  not.  as  some  fear,  legal- 
ize the  drug. 

Cancer  is  a  devastating  and  tragic 
disease  that  affects  one  out  of  every 
four  Americans,  and  one  out  of  every 
three  families.  I  am  sure  that  each  and 
every  one  of  us  here  today  has  been 
touched  in  some  way  by  this  disease, 
and  knows  only  too  well  the  pain  and 
anguish  it  can  cause.  The  pain  associ- 
ated with  advance  cancer  is  often  ex- 
cruciating and  unbearable,  and  can 
greatly  aggravate  the  physical  and 
psychological  deterioration  of  the  pa- 
tient caused  by  the  disease  itself. 

Heroin,  which  has  been  widely  used 
in  England  for  the  treatment  of  pain 
due  to  cancer,  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive analgesics  known  to  medical  sci- 
ence. In  some  terminally  ill  patients  it 
has  been  shown  to  he  more  effective  in 
relieving  intractable  pain  than  conven- 
tional drugs.  Many  experts  in  the 
United  States  now  agree  that  the 
therapeutic  use  of  heroin  should  be  al- 
lowed in  extreme  cases,  specifically 
when  an  individual's  cancer  is  recog- 
nized as  a  cancer  with  a  high  and  pre 
dictable  rate  of  mortality. 

The  number  of  patients  who  may  ac- 
tually benefit  from  the  passage  of  this 
bill  is  admittedly  small.  But  if  we  can 
alleviate  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
even  one  individual,  it  will  l>e  well 
worth  the  effort.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  show  their  compassion  by  voting  for 
the  Compassionate  Pain  Relief  Act.* 
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IMMIGRATION  REFORM;  A  MUST 
FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 

HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tod.iv  thi-  Hoii.sf  of  Representatives 
begins  debate  on  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant bill.s  that  will  come  before  this 
body  during  the  98th  Congress. 
Debate  on  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  is  long  overdue. 

Legal  and  illegal  immigration  ac- 
counts lor  nearly  50  percent  of  US 
population  gro'Ath.  with  anywhere 
from  500.000  to  1.000.000  aliens  mi- 
grating to  the  United  States  yearly. 
The  current  situation  with  respect  to 
illegal  aliens  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

While  no  bill  is  a  cure-all.  and  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  has  its  problems 
and  controversy,  those  are  not  excuses 
for  further  delay  on  responsible 
debate.  As  this  body  begins  debate  on 
H.R.  1510.  this  Member  wishes  to 
share  with  his  colleagues  the  following 
recent  editorials  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post. 

[From  Iht"  Ntvi  York  Time.s] 
Staring  at  Immigration 
I  am  rommitt^'d.  ■  .said  Hou.se  Speaker 
O'Neill  l;ust  mahth,  about  bringing  the 
Simpson  Mayj!oli  immigration  reform  bill  to 
the  floor  right  after  ttie  California  primary. 
This  is  the  day  after  the  California  primary 
and.  despite  past  wobbles,  Mr  O'Neill  .seems 
I o  be  as  good  a-s  his  word. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  may  clear 
the  bill  by  Friday,  and  it's  quite  po.ssible 
that  next  week  the  House  can  do  what  the 
Senate  ha.s  already  done  twice,  by  fat  mar- 
gins: vole  to  put  America  back  in  charge  of 
Its  own  borders  After  delays  dating  back  to 
Christmas  Eve  1982.  the  case  for  immigra 
tion  reform  can  finally  be  made  on  the 
merits. 

The  merits  are  substantial,  despite  all  the 
dust  recently  thrown  up  by  some  Hispanic 
leaders  and  by  the  Democratic  primary  cam- 
paign. Indeed,  the  striking  thing  about  the 
debate  over  Simpson-Mazzoli  is  the  weak- 
ness of  the  arguments  against  it. 

The  bill  tackles  two  problems-how  lo 
control  the  illegal  aliens  flooding  into  the 
country  and  how  to  relieve  the  exploitation 
suffered  by  illegals  already  here.  As  to  con- 
trol. :he  bill  shrewdly  aims  at  the  economic 
magnet:  jobs.  Simpson-Mazzoli  would  finally 
make  it  illegal  for  emplo>ers  to  hire  illegal 
aliens.  . 

As  to  exploitation,  the  bill  would  legalize 
aliens  who  have  been  in  this  country  for 
some  time.  There  are  a  million  or  more, 
often  so  afraid  of  being  caught  that  they 
won't  call  the  cops  when  victimized  by 
■  crime.  Even  so.  the  idea  of  giving  them  am- 
nesty excited  healed  criticism  in  the  recent 
Texas  Democratic  primary. 

It's  not  hard  to  recognize  a  political  bar- 
gain here:  the  justice  of  enhanced  enforce- 
ment is  balanced  with  the  mercy  of  amnes- 
ty. What's  hard  lo  understand  is  the  argu- 
ments against  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  propos- 
al. There  are  three  main  ones: 
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Big  Brother.  If  employers  are  to  turn 
down  illegal  aliens,  legal  job-seekers  must  be 
given  a  way  lo  identify  themselves.  That 
means  degrading  national  identity  cards  or 
dehumanizing  numbers  for  everylKidy. 

The  bill  leaves  the  method  of  identifica- 
tion lo  be  determined,  but  a  likely  way  is  for 
people  to  give  their  Social  Security  num- 
bers as  Americans  have  been  doing  for  dec- 
ades. Many  people  not  only  have  a  national 
number  but  also  willingly  pay  $35  a  year  to 
a  credit  card  company  for  it.  They  don't 
object  when  clerks  check  out  the  number  to 
verify  credit.  The  only  freedom  that  would 
be  lost  by  this  system  of  identification  is  the 
freedom  to  u.se  a  forged  Social  Security 
card 

Hiring  discrimination  against  Hispanics.  If 
employers  fear  being  punished  for  hiring  il- 
legal Hispanics.  they'll  err  on  the  side  of 
.safety  and  refuse  to  hire  anyone  who  looks 
Hispanic. 

That  argument  makes  sense  in  the  ab- 
slact  But  growers  and  other  employers  do 
not  live  in  the  abstract;  in  their  real  world, 
low-skilled  latwr  is  already  short.  If  the  ille- 
gal tide  were  curtailed,  workers  would  be 
even  harder  to  find.  That  being  so.  why 
would  any  employer  l>ecome  more  finicky? 

Enforcement  di.scriminalion  against  His- 
panics. Creating  sanctions  against  employ- 
ers will  increase  the  likelihood  of  ugly  Fed- 
eral raids.  Says  Gov.  Toney  Anaya  of  New 
Mexico;  If  we  have  -sanctions.  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  will  only  be  those  of  us  who  look 
foreign  or  .sound  foreign  who  will  be  caught 
up  in  the  raids  and  have  to  prove  that  were 
from  here  " 

On  reflection,  the  likely  result  would  be 
quite  the  rever.se.  The  Immigration  Service 
can  make  raids  now.  If  employer  sanctions 
were  in  place,  it  could  for  the  first  time 
calmly  examine  personnel  files  instead  of 
rudely  rounding  up  people.  In  any  case, 
what  of  the  painful,  indisputable  discrimi- 
nation inflicted  on  all  those  illegal  aliens? 
By  creating  an  amnesty.  Simpson-Mazzoli 
would  bring  them  out  of  the  shadows. 

Hispanic  leaders  can  be  forgiven  for  want- 
ing to  have  the  bargain  go  all  one  way.  for 
wanting  more  amnesty  and  less  enforce- 
ment. But  if  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill 
should  fail,  they  will  need  to  examine  their 
responsibility  for  what  comes  next.  As  the 
Democrats'  experience  in  the  Texas  primary 
suggests,  many  Americans  are  veering 
toward  quite  a  different  bargain;  no  amnes- 
ty and  more,  much  more,  enforcement. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
First,  the  Ground  Rules 

Speaker  O'Neill  is  a  man  of  his  word,  he 
promised  that  the  controversial  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  immigration  reform  bill  would  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  right 
after  the  California  primary.  Yesterday  he 
fought  back  an  attempt  by  some  House 
Democrats  to  scuttle  the  bill,  and  debate  is 
now  scheduled  to  begin  next  week.  One  im- 
portant task  remains:  devising  the  ground 
rules  for  debate.  The  Rules  Committee  is 
.scheduled  to  act  this  morning. 

The  terms  of  the  rule  under  which  the  bill 
is  debated  are  crucial.  This  proposal  was 
considered  by  the  House  once  before,  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  Congress.  Oppo- 
nents churned  out  more  than  300  proposed 
amendments  and  effectively  killed  the 
measure  simply  by  threatening  to  talk.  This 
must  not  happen  again,  and  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Rules  Committee  to  make 
sure  that  it  does  not. 
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Important  interests  are  at  stake  In  this 
debate,  and  many  members  would  prefer 
not  lo  confront  them  so  close  to  Election 
Day.  Powerful  groups— lal)or,  Hispanic  orga- 
nizations, agricultural  Intereste,  civil  liber- 
Urians— are  arrayed  on  opposing  sides  of 
dozens  of  issues,  and  each  vote  will  please 
one  and  offend  another.  Every  part  of  the 
bill  deserves  full  consideration,  but  orderly 
procedures  designed  to  complete  action 
within  a  reasonable  time  are  necessary. 

A  full  week  has  been  set  aside  for  debate, 
and  it  is  rumored  that  more  than  60  amend- 
ments have  been  prepared.  The  rules  should 
set  out  time  limiU  for  amendments  and  re- 
quire a  vote  on  final  passage  on  a  day  cer- 
tain. It  would  be  too  easy,  as  the  political 
calendar  moved  toward  convention  time,  to 
drag  out  consideration  of  the  immigration 
bill  until  time  ran  out.  Legislators  who  are 
scared  to  make  tough  decisions  may  be 
tempted  to  take  part  in  a  charade,  debating 
but  not  resolving  any  issues.  Those  with 
more  sense  and  guts  know  that  immigration 
reform  is  urgent,  and  want  to  get  on  with 
the  job.  Well  know  by  the  end  of  next  week 
which  congressmen  t>elong  in  each  catego- 
ry.* 


SOLIDARITY  FIGHTS 
(PEACEFULLY)  ON 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11,  1984 
9  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  (Helsinki)  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe,  I  protest  the  recent  arrest 
by  Polish  authorities  of  32-year-old 
Bogdan  Lis,  a  courageous  leader  of  the 
Solidarity's  Temporary  Coordinating 
Commission.  Lis  has  dedicated  his 
young  life  to  Solidarity's  cause,  serv- 
ing it  in  many  ways.  He  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  his  fellow  workers 
during  the  historic  Gdansk  strikes; 
later  he  was  freely  elected  to  serve  on 
Solidarity's  Presidium. 

Prom  December  1981.  Lis  has  strug- 
gled selflessly  in  the  Gdansk  under- 
gound.  In  this  capacity.  Lis  has  com- 
missioned and  signed  numerous  docu- 
ments prepared  by  the  Polish  Helsinki 
Committee  detailing  extensive  human 
and  ciyil  rights  violations  in  Poland. 
Now,  Lis  has  joined  the  hundreds  of 
imprisoned  Solidarity  leaders,  advis- 
ers, and  sympathizers  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  freedom  on  Solidarity's 
behalf. 

Calling  the  seizure  of  Mr.  Lis  "a 
great  loss,"  Lech  Walesa  has  pledged 
that  Solidarity  nevertheless  will  fight 
peacefully  on  for  workers'  rights  and 
democratic  values  in  Poland.  In  so 
doing  Walesa  again  has  emphasized 
that  underground  Solidarity  and 
aboveground  Solidarity  are  one  and 
the  same.  Solidarity's  extensive  under- 
ground roots  run  deep  into  Polish  soil, 
while  its  many  branches  grow  above 
ground,  organically  forming  social  and 
cultural  networks  that  present  alter- 
natives to  the  artificial  structures  im- 
posed on  society  by  the  authorities.  If 
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it  were  not  for  the  extensive  support 
given  the  Temporary  Coordinating 
Commission  by  thousands  of  ordinary 
citizens,  Mr.  Lis  could  not  have  re- 
mained at  liberty  for  these  long  and 
perilous  2%  years  since  the  declaration 
of  martial  law.  I  am  certain  that  Mr. 
Lis  draws  comfort  in  this  time  of  great 
personal  trial  from  the  sure  knowledge 
that  others  will  step  forward  to  take 
his  place  and  carry  on  his  peaceful 
struggle. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  national  election  cam- 
paign, engaged  in  the  fray  of  the  free 
democratic  process.  In  contrast,  next 
Sunday  local  elections  will  be  held  in 
Poland.  By  these  elections,  the  Jaru- 
zelski  government  hopes  to  'legiti- 
mize" its  lawless  rule  and  to  convince 
the  outside  world  that  life  in  Poland  is 
"normalizing.  "  Yet,  Bogden  Lis  and 
hundreds  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
and  women  continue  to  pay  the  heavy 
price  of  their  own  freedom  for  the 
cause  of  democracy.  Their  fate,  there- 
fore, is  and  will  remain  a  matter  of  im- 
mediate and  active  concern  to  all 
Americans,  to  the  U.S.  Helsinki  Com- 
mission and  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker .• 


THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  KREMLIN 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  the  following  ar- 
ticle written  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Present  Danger,  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  The  article,  entitled 
"The  View  From  the  Kremlin,"  accu- 
rately assesses  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  Soviets'  massive  buildup  in  both 
nuclear  and  conventional  arms,  as  well 
as  passive  and  active  defenses  against 
U.S.  and  allied  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional forces. 

During  detente,  and  its  heyday  in 
the  1970's,  the  United  States  unilater- 
ally restrained  in  the  buildup  of 
threatening  nuclear  and  conventional 
systems.  Similar  restraint  was  not 
practiced  by  the  Soviet  Union,  howev- 
er. This  is  the  dangerous  predicament 
we  now  face— increasing  Soviet  nucle- 
ar forces  combined  with  less  and  less 
effective  U.S.  deterrent  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  analyze 
the  view  from  the  Kremlin  on  detente. 
unilateralism  in  international  security 
affairs,  and  our  commitment  to  deter- 
rence, and  I  therefore  highly  recom- 
mend the  following  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  View  From  the  Kremlin 

Before  examining  the  military  balance,  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  how  the  Soviets 
view  the  military  balance  and  world  politics. 

The  Soviets  view  the  world  in  adversarial 
terms  in  which  the  central  strategic  concept 
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is  that  of  the  "correlation  of  forces."  The 
correlation  of  forces  is  a  summation  of  all 
aspects  of  relative  national  power,  particu- 
larly the  relationship  between  Soviet  power 
and  contervailing  forces.  It  encompasses 
tangibles  and  intangibles,  military  and  non- 
military,  with  the  military  element  para- 
mount. The  concept,  however,  is  more  than 
a  mere  balance  sheet;  it  is  also  a  philosophy 
of  conflict  and  a  guide  to  action.  To  the  So- 
viets, the  correlation  of  forces  is  the  major 
determinant  of  international  relations.  An 
accurate  assessment  yields  correct  knowl- 
edge of  power  relationships  and  trends,  per- 
mits calculations  of  the  probable  cost-risk- 
benefit  of  international  actions,  and  deter- 
mines opportunities  and  the  timing  of  ac- 
tions. The  task  of  the  Soviet  regime  is  to  de- 
velop a  correlation  of  forces  which  advances 
Soviet  interests  and  achieves  Soviet  imperi- 
alist goals. 

The  Soviets  hold  that  the  military  balance 
is  central  to  the  correlation  of  forces,  and 
that  the  nuclear  balance  is  central  to  the 
military  balance;  and  central  to  both  in  the 
Soviet  view  is  ability  to  wage  war.  The  ulti- 
mate mea.sure  of  military  power,  nuclear  as 
well  as  non-nuclear,  is  relative  capability  to 
wage  war.  This  is  also  the  measure  of  deter- 
rence. But  deterrence,  to  the  Soviets,  is  not 
the  passive  protective  concept  it  is  in  the 
West.  It  is  not  merely  dissuasive;  it  is  also 
suasive— a  direct  means  of  influencing 
others.  It  not  only  undermines  the  military, 
or  deterrent,  power  of  adversaries,  it  also 
bestows  a  capacity  to  dictate  or  influence 
behavior. 

Superiority  over  the  United  Slates  in  nu- 
clear capability  means  control  over  nuclear 
escalation,  which  determines  the  ability  to 
threaten,  and  influences  greatly  the  deci- 
sion to  use  military  force  of  any  kind.  The 
Soviets  see  such  an  advantage  as  particular- 
ly telling  in  crises  and  confrontations. 

In  considering  the  military  balance,  it  is 
essential  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  two  sides 
arm  for  different  purposes  and  regard  nu- 
clear arms  differently.  One  of  the  Commit- 
tee's founding  members  has  expressed  the 
difference  succinctly: 

•Our  purpose  in  having  nuclear  weapons 
is  defensive  and  deterrent,  to  prexent  ag- 
gression against  our  vital  national  interests. 
The  Soviet  purpose  ...  is  to  serve  a-s  the  ul- 
timate engine  of  a  process  of  nuclear  black- 
mail—a  process  of  expansion  invoh  ing  the 
use  of  or  the  credible  threat  to  ii.sc  propa- 
ganda, terrorism,  proxv  war.  subversion,  or 
Soviet  troops  iindiT  the  s.inction  and  protec- 
tion of  Soviet  nuclear  superiority.' 

Hence,  the  implicatujn.->  ol  a  iuk  lear  ad- 
vantage for  one  side  or  the  oilier  are  pro- 
foundly different  in  polilual.  sirali-i:ic.  and 
moral  terms,  a  lacl  commonly  igrored  by 
advocates  of  a  nuclear  fne/.e  'which  at 
presciil  would  ha\r  tin  imcliar.  :i.s  well  as 
the  conventional,  aihanlage  wiili  the  an- 
gressivi'  rather  lliaii  ihr  delensive  sidei.  Nu- 
clear arm.s  compiiilion  is  iioi  fompetilion 
beiw.-eii  iwo  suits  with  llie  .same  goal,  or 
thr  .same  view  of  the  uiility  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Till-  Soviiis  do  not  accept  the  notion 
that  11  IS  po.ssible  to  have  a  surfeit  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  Ihiir  ar.senal.  They  know  that 
tlure  is  all  Ihe  difference  in  the  world  be- 
iween  their  capacity  to  destroy  the  most  im- 
portant U.S.  .strategic  forces  with  one-fifth 
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or  with  four-fifths  of  their  arsenal.  In  the 
first  case,  the  Soviet  nuclear  arm  radiates 
intimidating  power  Ihroughom  the  Western 
world:  in  the  second,  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat  is  checked. 

"Detente."  to  the  Soviet.s.  is  also  insepara 
ble  from  this  chain  of  Iokic.  They  view  it  a.s 
a    policy    forced    upon    the    West     by    the 
changed  correlation  of  forres.  and  pariirii 
larly  by  Soviet  strategic  sup«>riorit>    To  tin 
Soviets,  the  essence  of  detente  is  that  the 
West  will  not  u.se  militarv   means  to  oppo.sc 
further  change  in  the  rorrelation  i)f  forres 
in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union    To  the  West. 
detente    has    mistalieiilv    been    lliout!hl    lo 
mean  mutual  restraint  and  cooperation,  par 
ticularly  to  avoid  or  delu.se  international  m 
cidents    that    might    lead    to   confrontalmn 
and  raising  the  specter  of  war    Bui   to  (he 
Soviets  deiinte   ha.s  meant   that    the  West. 
acting  prude.itlv  in  line  with  the  mw  rorre 
lation   of    forces,    would    unilaterally    avoid 
such  confrontation,  i.e.  would  accjuie.sce  iii 
the   expansion   of   Soviet    power   and   inflii 
ence. 

The  Soviets  clearly  believe  that  a  major 
shift  in  the  correlation  of  world  forci's  m 
their  favor  has  already  wcurred  ■  and  will 
continue  unless  thert  is  a  major  change  in 
U.S.  defense  policies.  The  foundation  of  this 
shift  is  the  change  in  the  military  balance 
in  their  favor,  and  the  increasing  recogni 
tion  of  this  change  by  other  governments.  It 
is  this  change  in  the  military  balance  that 
has  t>een  assigned  the  highest  priority  in 
Soviet  national  objectives. 

The  Soviets  now  enjoy  general  military 
superiority  over  the  West  The  Soviets  know 
they  do.  and  they  believe  the  United  States 
also  knows  it.  There  are.  however,  three 
qualifications  as  they  .see  It;  1 1 1  The  edge  of 
superiority  is  not  enough:  the  Soviets  be- 
lieve that  the  more  superiority  the  l)etter. 
and  it  is  only  prudent  to  assume  that  they 
intend  to  continue  devoting  resources  to 
that  objective.  (2)  Even  though  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  changed  military  bal- 
ance. U.S.  leaders  do  not  apparently  appre- 
ciate its  full  extent  and  significance  <3i  A 
truly  determined,  vigorous  U.S.  rearmament 
effort  might  in  time  remove  Soviet  advan 
tages  and  restore  American  deterrent  power 
across  the  spectrum.  The  Soviets  are  not 
convinced  that  the  United  States  is  capable 
of  this,  but  they  know  that  they  must  watch 
carefully.  They  hope  to  encourage  Western 
acceptance  of  the  unfavorable  balance  res- 
ignation to  it.  in  fact.  But  they  fear  that 
should  the  Americans  move  decisively  to 
change  the  balance,  the  trends  can  be  re- 
versed and  the  window  of  vulnerability" 
closed.  In  that  event.  Soviet  leaders  might 
perceive  a  time-limited  window  of  opportu 
nity,  and  face  difficult  decisions  as  to 
whether,  when  and  how  to  seize  a  fleeting 
opportunity. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  as- 
sessment are  that  the  Soviets  will  continue 
their  military  buildup  with  no  diminution  of 
effort  or  determination:  they  will  seek  to 
further  impress  the  West  with  the  full 
extent  of  Soviet  power,  but  they  prefer  to 
do  so  in  a  way  calculated  to  promote  resig- 
nation rather  than  counter-action.  The 
more  inadequate  the  collective  Western  de- 
fense effort,  the  more  confident  and  asser- 
tive the  Soviets  will  become  As  relative 
Soviet  power  continues  to  grow,  the  Soviets 
expect  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  to  move  in- 
creasingly toward  accommodation  and  ap- 
peasement. Already,  groups  in  the  U.S.  and 
Western  Europe  seem  fearful  over  American 
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attempts  to  reverse  the  balance,  believing 
that  such  an  ■ffort  might  provoke  the  Sovi- 
ets lo  exploit  tht-  advantages  they  have  al- 
ready gameri 

While  the  Soviets  hope  lo  weaken  the 
West  and  extend  Soviet  Influence  without  a 
major  war.  Soviet  doctrine  requires  careful, 
exnaustiv-'  preparation  for  war  at  any  level. 
Not  only  is  it  iieces.sary  for  the  armed  forces 
and  the  populatmn  lo  be  prepared  to  fight  a 
war.  but  also  the  Soviets  believe  that  the 
Mde  manifestly  setter  prepared  for  war  Is 
most  likely  lo  pel  Us  way  without  having  lo 
resort  lo  war.  Since  war  may  occur,  prepara- 
lions  for  It  can  les.sen  damage  and  promote 
virtorv  f'reparaiion  for  war  most  particu 
larly  means  prepiration  for  nuclear  war  and 
(or  I  he  effective  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
which  thf  Sonets  have  skillfully  integrated 
mio  their  military  doctrine  and  operations. 
To  the  Soviet.-;  Mie  nuclear  weapon  is  not 
only  the  most  potent  instrument  of  military 
warfare,  it  is  al.'-o  one  of  political  warfare. 
The  Soviets  understand  the  political  and 
pyscholo>:ical  paralysis  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  specter  of  nuclear  war  can 
effect  in  the  Wt'sl.  and  they  seek  to  pro- 
mole  and  exploit  that  paralysis. 

Soviet  profe.ssional  literature  — not  propa- 
ganda written  for  the  West  but  Russians 
talking  professionally  to  Russians -makes 
clear  that  the  Soviets  do  not  share  the  prev- 
alent view  that  nuclear  war  is  unthinkable 
and  unwmnable  and  that  the  only  objective 
of  strategic  doctrine  must  be  mutual  deter- 
rence On  the  contrary,  that  literature  re 
veals  that  they  look  at  the  world  quite  dif- 
ferently, thai  war.  even  nuclear  war  is  an 
extension  of  politics;  that  nuclear  superiori- 
ty is  politically  usable;  and  that  the  Soviets 
must  prepare  for  nuclear  war-fighting,  war 
surviving  and  war-winning.  The  goal  of  their 
nuclear  policy  is  not  necessarily  to  start  a 
war.  but  to  attain  a  position  of  such  nuclear 
superiority  a.s  to  be  able  lo  force  Western 
accommodation  'o  Soviet  policy  by  posing  a 
credible  array  of  unacceptable  risks.  Yet 
they  also  believe  that  the  United  Stale's  and 
its  allies  may  well  turn  and  fight  when  they 
are  driven  Into  the  ultimate  corner.  The  So- 
viets therefore  plan  on  the  assumption  that 
war  IS  quite  possible,  and  they  are  prepared 
to  resort  to  any  means  including  nuclear,  to 
win  a  war. 

In  the  Soviet  view,  victory  will  go  to  the 
side  that  is  b«st  prepared  in  equipment,  doc- 
trine and  moraU .  Victory  is  also  abetted  by 
surprise,  i.e.,  striking  first,  and  maintaining 
the  initiative.  Soviet  doctrine  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  a  "preemptive"  strike  on 
enemy  forces,  command-control  centers,  nu- 
clear and  conventional  reserves,  and  other 
military  forrriations,  as  required.  "Preemp- 
tive." in  this  context,  means  destroying 
forces  of  the  imminent  victims  of  aggression 
before  they  can  be  u.sed.  Consequently,  the 
Soviets  have  emphasized  the  development 
of  strong  counterforce.  offensive  capabilities 
for  both  Intercontinental  and  theater  war- 
fare. 

Contrary  to  U.S.  strategic  doctrine  and 
planning.  Soviet  doctrine  affirms  the  utility 
of  defense  operations  In  the  nuclear  age.  It 
is  the  Soviet  view  that  offensive  and  defen- 
sive means  operate  synergistically,  while  it 
is  the  American  tendency  to  disparage  the 
role  and  effectiveness  of  defense  against  nu- 
clear attacks.  The  Soviets  espouse  and  im- 
plement both  active  defenses  and  civil  de- 
4'cr.jv-.  while  many  Americans  believe  such 
defenses  to  be  futile  or  "destabilizing."  As 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  pointed  out: 

"While  the  Soviets  have  emphasized  both 
offensive  and  defensive  forces,  the  United 
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stales  has  largely  neglected  defense  prep- 
arations. The  Soviets  have  also  continued 
development  of  and  paid  increasing  atten- 
tion to  civil  defense  and  a  wide  variety  of 
measures,  designed  to  enhance  the  prospect 
of  survivability  of  key  elements  of  their  so- 
ciety after  the  outbreak  of  a  nuclear  war."' 

The  Soviets  continue  lo  maintain  a  rich 
nationwide  air  defense,  while  the  United 
States  has  virtually  abandoned  such  a  de- 
fense.^ 

The  Soviets  al.so  .sustain  an  impressive  bal- 
listic mi,ssile  defense  development  and  test- 
ing program,  with  rapidly  deployable  and 
current  technology  systems  and  systems 
with  future  potential.  While  the  United 
Stales  has  deactrated  the  one  ABM  site  al- 
lowed by  the  SALT  I  ABM  agreement,  the 
Soviets  have  modernized  and  enhanced 
their  Mo.scow  ABM  site.  Clearly,  the  Soviets 
agreed  lo  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  not  be- 
cause they  had  become  converted  to  the 
concept  of  Mutual  Assured  Destruction 
I  MAD),  as  American  supporters  of  SALT  I 
argued,  but  becau.se  the  United  States  then 
enjoyed  a  significant  lead  in  ABM  technolo- 
gy I  since  lost!  and  becau.se  Soviet  strategic 
goals  would  have  been  more  difficult  to 
achieve  had  the  United  States  carried 
through  with  its  plans  to  defend  its  Minute- 
man  ICBM  force. 

In  sum.  Soviet  military  doctrine  and  pro- 
grams reflect  a  determined  opponent  who 
.sees  military  force  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
political  ends,  and  hence  is  willing  to  devote 
the  resources  necessary  lo  maintain  military 
superiority. 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  has  had  an 
uncertain  political  and  military  strategy, 
and  in  recent  years  has  appeared  to  be  re- 
treating toward  a  minimal  defense  posture 
inconsistent  with  its  worldwide  commit- 
ments and  interests.  This  trend  has  led 
many  to  the  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  has  accepted  as  inevitable  the  decline 
of  its  power  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and.  hence,  the  decline  of  its  role  as  leader 
of  the  Free  World. 

The  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger 
was  founded  on  the  belief  that  such  decline 
IS  neither  acceptable  nor  inevitable.  This  is 
clearly  now  the  view  of  the  American  people 
as  well.  The  question  is  whether  the  United 
Slates  is  doing  enough  to  arrest  the  decline 
and  turn  it  around  in  time.'  • 


MARGARET  TRUMAN  DANIEL 
HONORED 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
Congress  has  recently  celebrated  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our 
great  President  from  Missouri,  Harry 
S.  Truman.  The  joint  meeting  held 
here  in  Congress  was  the  highlight  of 


'  Secretary  of  Defense,  Annual  Report  to  Ihe 
Congr<s,s,  fiscal  year  1983,  p.  II-U. 

•  This  .strategically  asymmetry  has  often  been  Ig- 
nored when  bombers  are  addressed  in  an  arms  con- 
trol context. 

'  For  additional  discussion  of  the  Soviet  view,  see 
tv»o  previous  Committee  publications:  What  Is  the 
Soviet  Union  Up  To'."  4  April  1977,  and  Is  Amer- 
ica Becoming  Number  2'  Current  Trends  in  ihe 
U.S.  Soviet  Military  Balance."  5  October  1978. 
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a  national  celebration  which  featured 
many  events  across  America,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Missouri.  One  of  these 
events  was  the  presentation  of  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Public  Service 
Award  in  Independence,  MO.  This 
year  the  award  was  given  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Truman  Daniel.  Her  remarks  of 
acceptance  are  well  worth  reading  by 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  I  there- 
fore insert  the  text  of  Mrs.  Daniel's  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Remarks  of  Margaret  Truman  Daniel 

Mayor  Potts,  Distinguished  Guests.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen.  It  s  good  to  be  home. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
moment  marks  the  high  point  of  my  life.  It 
all  began  here,  in  a  house  within  a  mile  of 
this  place,  and  it  all  culminates  here. 

Receiving  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Award 
puts  the  stamp  of  approval  on  all  that  I 
have  tried  to  do  in  my  career  and  in  private 
life.  As  all  of  you  know,  the  approval  of  the 
people  baok  home  is  worth  more  than  the 
approval  of  all  the  rest  of  humanity. 

Actually,  I  haven't  lived  here  since  I  grad- 
uated from  college  in  1946,  and  went  off  to 
seek  my  fortune.  In  the  interval,  my  address 
has  been  New  York.  And  there,  in  a  city 
apartment,  I  have  made  a  life  with  my  hus- 
band for  28  years,  and  there  we  have  raised 
four  boys. 

Yet.  even  now.  when  1  speak  of  home,  I 
mean  Independence,  Mo. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  recorded  in  dozens 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and 
books  and  television  talk  shows,  that  I  never 
wanted  to  leave  Independence  in  the  first 
place.  I  WES  the  unhappiest  child  in  town 
when  I  realized  that  my  father's  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate  meant  that  I 
would  have  to  leave  the  big  white  house  at 
the  corner  of  North  Delaware  and  Van  Horn 
Road.  (I  still  call  it  Van  Horn,  out  of  long 
habit,  not  Truman  Road.) 

Leaving  219  North  Delaware  Street  also 
meant  leaving  the  gang  of  girls  who  made 
our  big  backyard  their  headquarters.  There 
were  eight  of  us,  all  living  in  the  same  two 
blocks:  Betty  and  Sue  Ogden,  Jane  Berridge 
and  the  Allen  sisters— Marie,  Harriet,  Mona 
and  Barbara— and  myself.  And  our  friends 
Dory  Lou  Compton  and  Mary  Shaw,  now 
Shawsie  Branton. 

There  was  an  abandoned  chicken  coop  in 
the  Ogdeit's  yard,  and  we  fixed  it  up  as  a 
clubhouse.  We  called  ourselves  the  Hen- 
house Hicks. 

One  yeai  we  put  on  a  play.  It  was  written 
by  Betty  Ogden,  and  it  was  a  murder  mys- 
tery. (1  now  write  murder  mysteries  myself 
to  pay  the  grocery  bill.)  The  villain  was  a 
Mexican  bandit,  and  I  got  to  play  the  part 
because  I  was  the  only  one  who  owmed  a 
Mexican  costume.  (I've  forgotten  how  I  hap- 
pened to  have  it.) 

The  play  was  a  hit  such  as  I  never  had 
when  I  worked  in  summer  stock  and  dinner 
theatres  80  years  later.  It  ran  for  two 
nighU.  and  we  took  in  $31.  Think  how  many 
mothers  and  fathers,  brothers  and  sisters, 
aunts  and  uncles,  cousins  and  neighbors 
that  represented.  We  donated  the  proceeds 
to  the  Penny  Ice  Fund,  which  was  used— as 
I  remember— to  buy  ice  for  poor  people  in 
the  summertime. 

The  Henhouse  Hicks  also  published  a 
weekly  newspaper.  Once,  my  uncle  Prank 
Wallace,  a  tall  and  dignified  man.  split  his 
britches  while  weeding  the  garden.  That 
was  the  big  news  item  of  the  week.  Uncle 
Prank  was  so  embarrassed  that  he  tried  to 
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buy  up  all  the  copies  of  the  paper.  We  had 
the  highest  circulation  that  week  we  had 
ever  had. 

Nothing  like  that  ever  happened  in  Wash- 
ington. People  got  their  names  in  the  paper 
when  they  split  their  britches  only  in  places 
like  Independence. 

Here  in  Independence,  also,  I  struck  my 
first  blow  for  women's  rights. 

A  lot  of  us  girls  went  to  Bryant  School, 
and  we  wore  tam-o'-shanters,  which  we 
called  "tams."  The  boys  loved  to  snatch 
them  off. 

One  day  I  organized  a  counter-attack.  The 
playground  was  covered  with  gravel,  and 
among  the  rocks  were  some  pretty  big  ones. 
I  told  each  of  the  girls  to  arm  herself  with  a 
rock  at  recess,  and  when  the  boys  attacked 
we  let  'em  have  it.  Taken  by  surprise,  the 
boys  turned  and  ran— except  for  Chuckle 
Bundschu.  When  he  tried  lo  grab  my  tarn.  1 
hit  him  on  top  of  the  head  and  knocked  him 
down. 

Of  course,  we  were  all  called  into  the  prin- 
cipal's office.  I  refused  to  apologize  because 
I  said  the  boys  had  started  it.  Much  later.  I 
learned  that  it  was  all  Mi.ss  Moore  could  do 
to  keep  from  laughing. 

After  that  we  had  no  trouble  with  the 
boys  and  our  tams. 

I  think  you  can  understand  why  I  enjoyed 
life  in  Independence. 

In  the  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Independence 
Examiner  for  its  special  edition  honoring 
my  father,  I  said,  as  Mayor  Potts  has  re- 
called: "Harry  S.  Truman  could  not  have 
chosen  a  hometown  that  suited  him  better 
than  Independence.  The  very  name  of  the 
place  matched  his  personality.  Its  character 
molded  his.  and  he  certainly  left  a  lasting 
impression  on  Independence." 

To  those  words  I  now  want  to  add  this: 
My  father  and  mother  also  couldn't  have 
chosen  a  better  place  for  me  to  be  born  and 
raised.  It  may  not  show,  that  there's  a  lot  of 
Independence  left  in  me  yet.  And  I  spell  in- 
dependence with  both  a  big  I  "  and  a  little 
one. 

Still,  I  feel  humble  and  unworthy  when  I 
think  of  those  great  public  figures— eleven 
of  them— who  have  received  the  Truman 
award  before  me.  They  were  distinguished 
for  their  contributions  to  public  life,  diplo- 
macy, military  affairs,  government,  and  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  and  dignity. 

Prom  this  platform,  they  all  delivered  im- 
pressive statements— Stuart  Symington. 
Averell  Harriman,  and  Clark  Clifford,  disci- 
ples of  Trumanism,  and  others,  I  especially 
remember  Hubert  Humphrey  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  He  was  as  gallant,  resource- 
ful, good-natured,  wise  and  witty  as  ever. 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  he  couldn't  read 
his  prepared  speech  very  well.  In  a  typical 
gesture,  he  tossed  his  manuscript  aside,  and 
spoke  from  his  heart- that  great  heart  of 
his.  I  really  don't  remember  what  he  said, 
but  I  shall  always  remember  the  way  he 
said  it,  and  those  of  you  who  were  here  with 
me,  I  am  sure,  remember  it  too. 

I  know  you  don't  expect  any  such  per- 
formance from  me.  I  have  my  opinions.  Be 
in  no  doubt  about  that.  I  am  my  father's 
daughter— and  my  mother's.  But  I  have  not 
accumulated  the  experience  of  my  predeces- 
sors; I  have  not  endured  their  trials  or  at- 
tained their  eminence  and  authority.  I  can 
bring  you  no  message,  except  the  message 
of  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  my  being 
here— my  father. 

Do  what  you  think  is  right,  and  then  get  a 
good  night's  sleep, 

I  am  proud  lo  be  my  father's  daughter.  I 
am  proud  to  bear  his  name.  I  am  pleased— as 
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unworthy  as  I  am— to  receive  the  high 
honor  created  in  his  memory.  I  know  that 
this  award  is  more  of  a  tribute  to  him  than 
it  is  to  me,  and  I  accept  it  in  that  spirit.  I 
regard  it  as  an  obligation  imposed  on  me  to 
do  whatever  I  can  to  preserve,  propagate 
and  defend  the  legacy  he  left  to  the  country 
he  so  much  revered  and  served  so  devotedly 
in  war  and  peace. 

This  Centennial  Year— the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  my  fathers  birth— is  a  part  of  the 
effort  being  made  to  perpetuate  the 
Truman  legacy.  That  effort  has  been  led 
and  inspired  by  Clark  Clifford:  legions  of 
Trumanites  in  this  country  and  in  many  for- 
eign lands  have  followed  his  banner. 

As  you  know,  I  have  just  been  in  Washing- 
ton for  a  joint  meeting  of  Congress,  a  lunch- 
con  at  the  White  House,  a  service  in  the 
Washington  Cathedral  and  other  events 
commemorating  the  centenary.  Next 
month,  I  am  going  to  Ditchley  Park  in  Eng- 
land for  a  British-American  colloquium  on 
the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  NATO. 

Today's  ceremonies  are  an  important  part 
of  the  whole  range  of  ceremonies  and  ob- 
servances. For  these  events,  we  are  deeply 
indebted  lo  Barbara  Potts,  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  I  still  call  home:  the  members  of  the 
City  Council  and  the  City  Manager,  Keith 
Wilson,  Jr.:  Norman  Reigle  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  which  now  has  jurisdiction 
over  The  Truman  House,  and  Dr,  Benedict 
K.  Zobrist.  Director  of  the  Truman  Library. 

I  am  personally  indebted  to  the  Public 
Service  Award  Commission  of  the  City  of 
Independence,  headed  by  Mayor  Potts,  who 
decided  to  confer  upon  me  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Award.  1  can  think  of  worthier  re- 
cipients, but  1  can  think  of  none  who  would 
feel  prouder  or  more  grateful.* 


THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
AND  TELEPHONE  REVOLVING 
FUND  ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  this  date  draft  legislation 
forwarded  by  the  administration  on 
April  11,  1984  that  would  amend  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  to 
insure  the  continued  financial  integri- 
ty of  the  Rural  Electrification  and 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund,  and  would 
serve  other  purposes. 

While  the  House  passed  H.R.  3050, 
the  so-called  'Rural  Electrification 
and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund  Self- 
Sufficiency  Act  of  1983"  on  March  1. 
1983,  that  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  on  March  5,  1984, 
and  is  now  receiving  major  attention 
in  the  Senate  (see  Congressional  Quar- 
terly. May  26,  1984,  pages  1281-82 
where  discussion  of  opposition  to  S. 
1300  and  H.R.  3050  h£is  surfaced  in  the 
other  body  of  Congress).  It  should  be 
noted  that  during  consideration  of 
H.R.  3050  in  the  House,  as  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  article  discusses, 
there  were  those  urging  the  President 
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to  veto  such  a  bill  should  it  ever  reach 
his  desk  in  the  form  that  it  passed  the 
House. 

Inasmuch  as  the  final  vote  in  the 
House  on  H.R.  3050  was  close  enough 
to  suggest  that  a  Presidential  veto 
could  be  sustained,  there  is  sulwtantial 
reason  for  the  Senate  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously with  its  version  of  legislation  to 
insure  the  continued  financial  integri- 
ty of  the  Rural  Electrification  and 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund. 

My  colleague  in  the  House.  Mr.  Be- 
THUNE  of  Arkansas,  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  4943.  with  the  short  title  'Rura] 
Electrification  amd  Telephone  Revolv- 
ing Fund  Solvency  Act  of  1984,"  in  the 
House  on  February  27,  1984,  that  I 
and  others  cosponsored,  which  I  be- 
lieve was  a  much  better  bill  than  H.R. 
3050  as  it  passed  the  House.  An  identi- 
cal bill  to  H.R.  4943,  was  recently  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  (S.  2646) 
by  the  Member  from  Wyoming. 

The  problems  that  organizations 
such  as  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  USDA  Inspector  Gen- 
erals  Office  found  in  H.R.  3050  were 
not.  in  my  opinion,  and  that  of  others, 
corrected  in  the  form  in  which  this  bill 
was  sent  to  the  other  body. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  have 
benefited  all  Members  of  Congress  if 
they  had  this  draft  legislation  before 
them  earlier  to  compare  with  H.R. 
3050.  H.R.  4943,  S.  1300  and  S.  2646. 
However,  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  no  doubt  be  interested  even  now 
in  reviewing  this  draft  legislation  for 
warded  by  the  administration  to  ad- 
dress the  financial  problems  that  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  its  cooperative  borrowers  will  en- 
counter in  the  early  1990's.  Certainly, 
as  noted  in  the  aforementioned  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  article,  the  ad 
ministration's  proposal  is  perceived  by 
most  as  a  more  stringent  alternative 
REA  bill  than  either  H.R.  3050  or  H.R. 
4943.  introduced  by  Congressman  Be- 
THUNE.  Nonetheless,  in  my  opinion,  it 
warrants  consideration  and  review  as 
reflecting  the  administrations  posi- 
tion on  REA  legislation  as  the  other 
body  l)egins  to  take  up  this  major 
issue. 

The  other  body  will  apparently  pro- 
vide a  bipartisan  airing  of  the  REA 
legislation  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly.  It  therefore  appears 
to  me  that  whether  all  the  provisions 
of  the  administration's  proposal  are 
supported  or  criticized  they  deserve 
fair  consideration  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Accordingly,  while  my  introduction 
of  this  bill  does  not  reflect  my  en- 
dorsement of  all.  or  of  each  individual 
provision,  it  is  recommended  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  take  the  time  to 
examine  it  and  compare  it  with  other 
alternatives. 

I  am  requesting  that  the  letter  ac- 
companying this  draft  legislation  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  Speaker  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  all  Members. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  questions 
that  the  problems  facing  REA  and  the 
utility  cooperatives  will  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed sometime  before  the  mid- 
1990's.  The  questions  are  whether  the 
problem  needs  to  be  addressed  this 
year,  as  provided  in  H.R.  3050,  and 
whether  it  need  provide  as  generous  a 
solution  to  the  utility  cooperatives  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  faced  with  massive 
deficits  in  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s. 

The  letter  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington.  DC.  Apnl  11.  1984. 
Hon  Thomas  P  O  Neill.  Jr  . 
Speaker  o.f  thr  House  oj  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Speakf.r:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
.side-ration  of  the  Congress  i.s  a  draft  bill  "to 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936 
to  ensure  the  [•onlinued  financial  inteKrity 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone 
Revolvint!  F^irid  and  for  other  purpose-s.' 

The  Admini.stration  recommends  enacl- 
meni  of  this  legislation.  We  strongly  sup- 
port the  continuation  of  an  effective  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  and  a 
healthy  rural  economy.  We  believe  this  bill 
will  help  achieve  these  objectives. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Rural  Electrifi 
cation  Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to: 

1  ensure  that  the  Rural  Electrification 
and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund  will  remain 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  (REAi  in- 
sured loan  progrim  by  raising  the  interest 
rales  on  loans  made  from  the  Fund  and  bv 
.setting  an  aggre^'ale  annual  lending  ceiling 
of  $.')75  million: 

2.  permit  Ihi'  REA  program  to  b<'  .self-sup 
porting  by  allowing  a.ssels  m  the  Fund  to  be 
used  for  program  costs,  by  including 
amounts  to  cover  program  costs  in  the  inter 
est  rale  on  insured  loans  and  <is  fees  for 
other  types  of  financial  a.ssistance,  and  by 
requiring  thai  REA  be  reimbursed  by  I  In 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  iRTB'  for  .serxici's 
performed  for  the  RTB: 

3.  permit  finannal  a.vsisiance  to  be  targil 
ed  to  tho.se  borroAei-.  uliich  have  the  greai 
est   need  by  granting   greater  discretion   in 
the   Admmislralor  to  determine  the   r;ilio~ 
and  criteria  for  supplemental  tinanciiig.  and 
b\  limiting  loans  lo  be  made  to  hi»;li  dinsip. 
borrowers.   The   till   «niild   provide   lor  spe 
cial  low  inierest  rale  loan.s  lo  borrower.-,  i a 
perienciiig    linaneial    liard.shii)     iiikiiu-    iiHn 
account  svslem  density 

4.  generallv    reduce   Ciovirnmeni    iiuolvi 
ment  in  llie  c:,puali/.atii>ii  <>i  ihi'  R  I'M    Ih.- 
bill    would    remove   rertain    lending    liinii.i 
lions  on  the  HTP    llieiebv   permiHiiig  |{  I'M 
loans  to  be  made  in  more  lelephoiie  borrow 
ers.  and 

.">  deleli'  I  liose  I  rovisioiis  ol  the  Acl  \v  liii  li 
provide  thai  i-er'ain  traiisaelions  of  RKA 
and  I  he  R  PB  sh;ill  not  be  incliide<l  in  I  he 
budget  of  I  he  I'liiled  Si, lies  and  sh:ill  b< 
exempt  from  :iir  limitaluins  on  expendi 
tures  and  net   lending  ol  the  Itnited  Stales. 

Since  the  Fund  was  created  in  1973.  I  he 
REA  has  oblainec  fund.s  lor  making  insured 
loans  by  selling  certificates  of  beneficial 
ownership  in  the  Fund  to  the  Tnasurv  The 
interest  rate  on  this  borrowing  is  Treasury  s 
cost  of  money  which  fias  been  as  high  as 
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15%.  Insured  loans  l>ear  a  statutory  interest 
rate  of  not  more  than  5%.  Therefore,  not- 
withstanding the  substantial  sut>sidies 
which  were  provided  to  the  Fund  when  it 
was  established,  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Fund  has  been  eroding  and  it  appears 
that  the  Fund  will  require  substantial 
annual  appropriations  beginning  in  1999. 
Such  appropriations  are  not  necessary  or 
justifiable.  The  REA  borrowers  are  general 
ly  capable  of  paying  interest  rates  which 
would  make  REA  an  entirely  self-supporting 
program  requiring  no  annual  appropriation 
to  meet  program  costs.  Borrowers  have  in 
many  cases  already  aggressively  taken  ad- 
vantage of  every  conceivable  Federal  subsi- 
dy—subsidized direct  loans,  subsidized  100% 
loan  guarantees,  tax  exempt  status,  tax 
exempt  financing,  safe-harbor  tax  leasing, 
leveraged  leasing  and  preferential  access  to 
low  cost  Federal  power.  In  many  cases,  bor- 
rowers are  serving  in  areas  which  are  no 
longer  rural  and  are  charging  rales  which 
are  actually  lower  than  the  rates  of  investor 
owned  or  publicly  owned  utilities.  The  in- 
crease in  interest  rates  provided  for  in  the 
bill  would  not  impose  a  significant  burden 
on  most  borrowers  but  would  place  the 
Fund  in  a  sound  financial  condition  and 
eliminate  the  need  for  further  appropria- 
tions for  costs  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram. 

Borrowers  are  al.so  increasingly  able  to 
obtain  non-REA  financing  on  reasonable 
rates  and  terms  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  .so.  At  the  same  time,  since  there  are 
borrowers  which  remain  in  need  of  contin- 
ued financial  assistance,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  will  permit  the  Administrator  lo 
direct  the  financial  assistance  more  to  lho.se 
most  in  need  by  adjusting  the  ratios  and  cri- 
teria for  supplemental  financing,  by  provid- 
ing insured  loans  at  a  special  rate,  and  by 
limiting  loans  lo  high  density  borrowers. 

Finally,  the  off  budget  status  of  the  REA 
program  conceals  the  true  cost  of  the  REA 
program.  The  bill  will  eliminate  the  off- 
budgi-t  status  so  thai  the  full  Government 
cost  of  the  REA  lending  program  can  be 
identified  and  the  program  will  be  subject 
to  full  oversight  and  evaluation  on  the  basis 
ot  the  program  s  cost. 

A  si-ction  by  section  analysis  of  the  pro- 
po.sed  bill  is  enclosed. 

An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  lo  the 
President  ol  tin  Seiwilr 

Till    Olfiei'   ol    Management    and    Budget 
.uh  isi's  thai  enacl  mini  ol  I  Ins  proposed  leg 
islalion  would  be  in  accord  with  I  lie  Presi 
deril  ^  piogr:uii 
.Smierelv 

John  R.  Block.  Si:rilan/.» 


RISK  ASSESSMEINT.  H.R.  4192- 
IHE  WKONCi  APPROACH 

HON.  RICHARD  OHINGER 

(It  sf  a  voKK 
IN  THt:  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monduv.  June  11.  19H4 

•  Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  on  H.R.  4192.  the 
Risk  A.s.se.ssmenl  Reseaich  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1983.  My  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ritter.  has 
introduced  H.R.  4192  in  an  attempt  to 
codify  this  new  area  of  science.  This 
bill  would  establish  a  Board  of  Scien- 
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tific  Risk  Assessment  to  oversee  the 
analysis  done  by  various  Federal  agen- 
cies. It  would  be  comprised  of  only  in- 
dividuals trained  in  the  life  sciences  or 
physical  sciences  with  no  regard  to 
social  science,  behavioral  science,  phi- 
losophy, or  ethics.  The  failure  to  in- 
clude the.se  important  disciplines  is  a 
serious  shortcoming  of  this  legislatiori. 
Risk  assessment  in  one  sense  is 
something  that  we  all  do  every  day. 
Should  I,  or  should  I  not  cross  that 
street  against  oncoming  traffic?" 
There  are  risks  that  we  take  every 
day.  we  make  judgments  and  decisions 
based  on  the  information  available  to 
us.  And  \»e.  as  individuals,  feel  that  we 
control  our  lives. 

When  risk  assessment  becomes  a  sci- 
ence addressing  complex  pollution  and 
technical  questions,  however,  we 
cannot  consider  it  in  the  same  light  as 
the  judgments  that  we  make  every 
day.  In  a  nutshell,  risk  assessments  are 
most  useful  when  they  illuminate  and 
most  dangerous  when  they  hide  con- 
siderations that  are  relevant  to  deci- 
sions. Unfortunately,  this  bill  seems 
designed  to  hide  rather  then  illumi- 
nate information  relevant  to  decisions. 
Sometimes  we  have  enough  data  to 
make  reasonable  conclusions  about 
the  safety  of  a  technology.  But  more 
often  than  not,  risk  assessments 
depend  heavily  on  guesswork— fre- 
quently called  expert  Judgment— and 
subjective  policy  rather  than  objective 
technical  considerations.  The  appar- 
ent precision  of  numerical  results  can 
be  misleading  and  irresponsible  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  inherent  in 
an  estimate. 

These  uncertainties  are  increased 
further  when  we  are  dealing  with  a 
relatively  new  technology  and  when 
the  experts  doing  the  risk  assessment 
do  not  really  have  the  expertise  that  is 
necessary.  Many  of  today's  most  con- 
troversial technological  issues— nucle- 
ar power,  toxic  waste  disposal,  genetic 
engineering— involve  just  the  kind  of 
questions  that  present  data  that  will 
not  allow  us  to  answer.  Most  of  the 
risk  assessments  that  have  been  done 
have  not  considered  the  effect  of 
human  actions  in  regard  to  the  tech- 
nologicaJ  risks  despite  the  importance 
of  so-caJled  human  error  and  other 
human  factors  in  many  technological 
areas. 

Some  controversies  can  be  reduced 
to  answerable  technical  questions; 
many  cannot.  This  bill  would  appear 
to  encourage  scientists  and  technolo- 
gists to  come  up  with  answers  to  ques- 
tions that  are  inherently  nonscientif- 
ic— how  safe  is  safe  enough?  Is  it  just 
for  a  technology  to  harm  person  A 
when  person  B  reaps  the  benefits? 

The  example  of  the  different  EDB 
analyses  that  New  York  State,  EPA, 
and  the  grocery  manufacturing  indus- 
try did  recently  can  be  used  to  illus- 
trate this  point.  Major  differences  in 
the  studies  derived  from  the  fact  that 
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one  study  looked  at  a  single  exposure 
to  EDB  and  the  other  studies  looked 
at  a  combined  exposure  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  They  also  differed  in 
terms    of    how    much    contaminated 
grains  and   fruits  they  assumed  that 
people    consumed.    In    addition    EPA 
failed  to  look  at  the  reproductive  ef- 
fects of  EDB  exposure  but  they  did 
balance  the  economic  consequences  of 
discontinuing  the  use  of  EDB  against 
the  risks  of  exposure,  something  that 
the  other  analyses  did  not  do.  None  of 
this  is  to  say  which  of  these  a.ssess- 
ments  were  more  scientifically  correct, 
but  they  certainly  took  different  fac- 
tors into  account.  Therefore  it  is  not 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  conclu- 
sions that  were  drawn  differed  greatly. 
It  must   be   realized  that   the  very 
complexity     of     analysis     sometimes 
hides  rather  than  highlights  the  judg- 
ment calls  that  the  scientists  make.  In 
our    democratic    system,    the    people 
themselves    and    their    elected    repre- 
sentatives are  the  ones  who  are  ex- 
pected to  exercise  the  final  judgment 
on  such  questions.  Additionally  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  research  shows 
technical  specialists  often  differ  sys- 
tematically from  the  general  public  in 
their  answers   to   these   nonscientific 
questions.  Thus  the  net  result  might 
be  that  we  would  be  taking  away  from 
the  public  and   their  representatives 
the  very  kind  of  decisionmaking  that 
they,  rather  than  technical  specialists. 
are  best  equipped  to  make.  Moreover, 
technical  specialists  are  as  prone  to 
overconfidence  in  incorrect  judgments 
as  are  lay  people,  and  the  specialists 
also  often  fail  to  point  out  when  they 
are  speaking  from  their  own  personal 
values  rather  than  from  a  basis  of  sci- 
entific fact. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  advo- 
cating excluding  technical  specialists 
from  our  decisionmaking,  rather  I  am 
advocating  using  them  more  appropri- 
ately than  would  be  the  case  under 
the  present  version  of  this  bill.  They 
should  be  contributors  to,  not  the 
final  arbiters  of,  life  and  death  policy 
decisions. 

What  do  we  do  when  those  who  ben- 
efit from  a  technology  are  different 
from  those  who  pay  the  price?  Science 
cannot  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
answer  these  questions.  Yet,  so-called 
bottom  line  risk  estimates  have  been 
far  from  adequate  in  indicating  the 
equity  of  cost-benefit  distribution, 
even  though  many  of  today's  most 
complex  technologies  are  controver- 
sial, in  part,  because  the  people  who 
suffer  are  different  from  those  who 
benefit. 

One  dollar  may  be  interchangeable 
with  another  dollar,  but  how  does  one 
equate  dollars  and  deaths,  profits  and 
pains,  risks  and  rewards?  Scientists 
cannot  responsibly  claim  that  one 
death  equals  a  particular  benefit. 
These  complexities  are  hidden  when- 
ever  a   risk   assessment   comes   to   a 
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bottom-line  body  count,  yet  they  are 
minor  compared  to  the  problems  of 
equating  deaths  versus  disease  versus 
dollars,  weighing  known  benefits 
against  expected  costs,  or  uncertain 
risks  against  certain  costs,  comparing 
uncertain  but  irreversible  costs  against 
those  that  are  relatively  certain  but 
reversible,  or  otherwise  pitting  apples 
versus  oranges  versus  orangutans.  Sci- 
ence provides  no  legitimate  means  for 
making  these  comparisons,  nor  will  it 
ever  in  the  future.  Risk  assessment  re- 
quires value  judgments  that  are 
beyond  quantification.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  that  such  comparisons  be  made 
clearly  and  explicitly,  and  be  amena- 
able  to  review  rather  than  hidden  by  a 
technical  smokescreen. 

An    ■accident,"  almost  by  definition 
is  something  that  was  not  expected, 
and  even  the  most  splendid  assessment 
imaginable  can  leave  major  problems 
unexplained    or    incompletely    under- 
stood—a problem  that  can  be  especial- 
ly troubling  because  the  risk  assess- 
ment can  leave  the   false  impression 
that  no  stone  has  been  left  unturned, 
no  possibility  has  been  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. This  is  related  to  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  technical  com- 
munity   in   the   eyes   of   the   general 
public;  the  "oops  '  phenomenon.  Scien- 
tists,  like  anyone  else,  often  fail  to 
consider  all  the  relevant  evidence  and 
sometimes  make  mistakes.  A  sad  ex- 
ample was  a  respected  geologist  who 
was  on  the  top  of  Mount  Saint  Helens, 
making  routine  measurements,  when 
the  top  quarter  mile  of  the  mountain 
blew  off.  In  retrospect,  other  geolo- 
gists  have   been   able   to   "read"   the 
preeruption  data  as  providing  warn- 
ings of  an  imminent  eruption,  but  this 
conclusion   is   obvious   only   in   hind- 
sight,  and  meanwhile,   an  important 
scientist  lost  his  life. 

Another  example  is  nuclear  power 
which  scientists  assured  the  public 
would  produce  electricity  "too  cheap 
to  meter"  and  the  Rasmusson  report, 
a  risk  assessment,  assured  the  public 
that  the  risk  of  a  meltdown  was  one  in 
millions.  Three-Mile  Island  and  cur- 
rent nuclear  economic  disasters  show 
just  how  little  trust  we  can  have  in 
"bottom  line"  statements. 

The  public  remains  concerned,  and 
rightfully  so,  that  data  is  often  mis- 
used. And  that  this  will  lead  to  the  er- 
roneous conclusion  that  certain  tech- 
nologies are  "safe."  It  is  feared  that 
the  error  of  this  misplaced  confidence 
will  become  obvious  only  in  retrospect. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  state 
again  that  I  believe  that  this  bill  takes 
the  wrong  approach  to  risk  assessment 
if  what  we  want  is  for  our  society  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  better  risk  assess- 
ment while  avoiding  some  of  the  worst 
abuses.  In  order  to  provide  a  more 
positive  contribution,  a  revised  bill 
should: 
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One,  emphasize  the  strengthening  of 
very  different  areas  of  expertise  that 
would  do  more  to  overcome  the  most 
important  existing  gaps  in  our  knowl- 
edge—emphasizing research  in  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences  to  im- 
prove our  understanding  of  the  human 
behaviors  that  have  imporlajit  impli- 
cations for  most  kinds  of  technological 
risks,  and  work  in  ethics  to  provide 
better  insight  into  the  ethical  implica- 
tions of  technologies  that  provide  ben- 
efits and  risks  to  different  persons. 

Two,  rather  than  trying  to  deny  that 
real  uncertainties  exist,  systematic 
analysis  should  attempt  to  provide  pol- 
icymakers and  the  general  public  with 
improved  means  for  making  good  deci- 
sions even  in  the  face  of  irreducible 
uncertainties,  giving  a  fair  hearing  and 
improved  understanding  to  the  differ- 
ing—but often  quite  legitimate— values 
underlying  opposing  points  of  view. 

Three,  rather  than  always  trying  to 
develop  "all  other  factors  equal," 
mathematically  objective,  predictions 
and  assessments— assuming  away  "sur- 
prises" in  an  effort  to  develop  point  es- 
timates of  what  are  sometimes  opti- 
mistically called  most  likely  outcomes 
we  may  need  systematic  empirical  re- 
search on  the  frequency  with  which 
such  surprises  occur  particularly  as  a 
result  of  human  activities,  and  we  may 
need  to  develop  plans  and  procedures 
for  dealing  with  the  surprises  rather 
then  naively  hoping  that  no  such  dis- 
ruption will  occur. 

Pour,  new  mechanisms  need  to  be 
developed  to  encourage  scientists  to 
provide  technical  input  to  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  without  attempt- 
ing to  usurp  it  or  disguise  political 
judgments  as  supposedly  scientific 
ones.* 


U.S.S.R.  AMBASSADOR  SAYS 
NICARAGUA  ANOTHER  CUBA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
for  those  who  have  refused  to  accept 
the  characterization  of  the  Sandinista 
regime  in  Nicaragua  as  another  Cuba 
in  the  hemisphere.  I  call  their  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  statement  by  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  Brazil.  He  said: 

The  most  important  event  during  the  past 
2  years  in  Central  America  undoubtedly  is 
the  Sandinista  victory  in  Nicaraxua.  and  the 
way  things  are  going,  we  will  have  another 
Cuba  there. 

The  statement  follows: 

U  S.S  R.  Ambassador  Says  Nicaragua 

"Another  Cuba  ' 

Bkasilia.— At  least  one  of   President   Fi- 

gueiredo's  speeches  in  China  fully  pleased 

the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Brazil.  On   1  June 

Ambassador     Vladimir     Chernyshev     told 

Jomal  do  Brasil  that  President  Figueiredo 

said  that  socioeconomic  and  political  differ- 
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ences  among  the  various  countries  of  the 
world  should  not  be  an  obstacle  between 
them.  The  ambassador  added  that  "Lenin, 
the  founder  of  the  Soviet  state,  stated  pre- 
cisely this  principle." 

Chernyshev,  who  had  been  Soviet  ambas- 
sador to  Costa  Rica  before  coming  to  Brazil, 
said  that  the  United  States  is  "ignoring"  im- 
portant 'historial  lessors"  in  its  t)ehavior 
toward  Central  America:  "The  most  impor- 
tant event  during  the  past  2  years  in  that 
rigion  undoubtedly  is  the  Sandinista  victory 
in  Nicaragua,  and  the  way  things  are  going, 
we  will  have  another  Cuba  there." 

Chernyshev  said  that  the  Iraq-Iran  war 
"IS  meaningless."  and  he  stated  that  Brazil 
has  not  yet  shown  interest  in  increasing 
Soviet  oil  imports,  which  at  the  moment 
total  20.000  barrels  per  day.* 
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GCEP  CONSTRUCTION:  ON  TIME. 
WITHIN  BUDGET 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
after  time,  we  hear  about  Federal 
projects  which  are  experiencing  delays 
and  cost  overruns.  There  is  one  Feder- 
al undertaking,  however,  that  can 
serve  as  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

The  gas  centrifuge  enrichment  plant 
(GCEP)  in  southern  Ohio  is  an  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  done  when  labor, 
business,  and  government  all  cooper- 
ate. That  the  project  i^  on  time  and 
under  budget  is  a  tribute  to  the  many 
committed  and  dedicated  workers  in- 
volved in  GCEP. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  in  Niiflear  News  mag 
azine  describing  in  detail  the  success 
of  General  Manager  Nate  Hurt  and 
the  GCEP  project.  The  article  follows: 

GCEP  Construction:  On  Time.  Within 
Budget 

Although  it  has  lately  been  subjected  to 
some  buffeting  m  Congress,  the  SlO-billion 
Gas  Centrifuge  Enrichment  Plant,  pre.sently 
i.-nder  construe! ion  near  Portsmouth.  Ohio 
< actually,  in  the  town  of  Piketoni.  ha.-- 
moved  firmly  toward  it.s  ne.xt  milestone  in 
stallation  of  cent rif use  machines  in  th( 
proce.ss  building,  '\ihich  wa.s  .scheduled  for 
January  1984.  but  which  actually  occurred 
in  November  1983,  two  months  ahead  ol 
.schedule.  To  date,  con.st ruction  ol  the  plant 
IS  essentially  on  .schedule  and  wilhin 
planned  budget,  a  notable  achievement  for 
any  major  construction  project,  but  quite  a 
feat  for  a  plant  the  Department  of  Eneruv 
IS  calling  one  of  the  world's  largest  con 
St  ruction  projects.' 

The  history  of  tfie  mammoth  undertaking 
dates  back  to  1976.  when  the  const  ruction  of 
an  add-on  Gaseou.s  Diffusion  Plant  was  au- 
thorized. As  the  centrifuge  technology 
became  mature,  however.  President  Carter 
substituted  it  for  the  addon  diffusion  plant. 
This  centrifuge  plant,  though  more  capital 
intensive  than  equivalent  gaseous  diffusion 
plants,  would  be  much  cheaper  to  run; 
indeed,  the  centrifuge  enrichment  process 
uses  only  about  5  percent  of  the  electricity 


needed  for  gaseous  diffusion.  The  centrifuge 
plants  would  save  energy,  and  would  save 
costs  as  well,  resulting  in  lower  separative 
work  unit  (swu)  prices. 

The  centrifuge  process  itself  was  devel- 
oped at  the  University  of  Virginia  during 
and  after  World  War  II  as  a  means  of  en- 
riching uranium  in  the  fissionable  isotope 
U-235  for  military  use.  Although  individual 
centrifuges  were  developed,  built,  and  oper- 
ated successfully,  problems  with  materials 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  high  speeds 
necessary  for  a  practical  enriching  process, 
along  with  the  development  of  other  proc- 
esses, caused  the  centrifuge  effort  to  be  dis- 
continued. The  United  States,  at  that  time, 
enjoyed  a  near  monopoly  in  the  non-Com- 
munist world  in  the  area  of  commercial  ura- 
nium enrichment. 

The  country  also  possessed  an  abundance 
of  cheap  electricity  and  therefore  felt  little 
financial  pressure  to  go  with  the  energy- 
.saving  method,  choosing  instead  to  rely  on 
the  less  complicated,  though  electricity-in- 
tensive, gaseous  diffusion  process. 

The  areas  of  both  Portsmouth.  Ohio,  and 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  vied  to  be  the  home  of 
the  GCEP,  but  Portsmouth  eventually  won 
out.  and  construction  began  in  1979.  on  a 
site  lying  west  and  south  of  the  existing  gas- 
eous diffusion  plant  there. 

The  list  of  major  contractors  at  the  site 
reads  like  a  who's  who  of  the  U.S.  engineer- 
ing and  construction  industry.  Design  is 
being  handled  by  four  major  architect-engi- 
neering firms  and  two  DOE  operating  con- 
tractors: Catalytic.  Inc..  of  Philadelphia,  is 
responsible  for  site  and  support  facilities 
design;  Fluor  Engineers  and  Constructors. 
Inc..  of  Irvine,  Calif.,  is  doing  process  design; 
San  Francisco- based  Bechtel  National.  Inc. 
has  done  the  design  of  the  recycle/assembly 
building:  and  Commonwealth  Associates. 
Inc..  of  Jackson.  Mich.,  has  nearly  finished 
work  on  electrical  distribution  design;  the 
Union  Carbide  Nuclear  Division  is  doing 
proce.ss  design  and  special  equipment  de- 
.signs;  AiResearch  Manufacturing  Company 
is  responsible  for  the  machine  design  and 
special  material  handling  equipment  designs 
for  the  recycle/assembly  facility. 

Systems  engineering  and  management 
support  are  provided  by  a  joint  venture  of 
System  Development  Corp..  of  Santa 
Monica.  Calif.,  and  Daniel.  Mann.  John.son, 
iV  Mendenhall.  of  Los  Angeles;  there  firms 
work  out  of  the  DOE  enrichment  operations 
headquarters  in  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.  Stone 
and  Webster  Engineering  Corp.  Is  responsi- 
ble for  construction  management  at  the  site. 

The  cenlrifuges  are  being  manufactured 
by  Boeing  Aerospace.  Garrett  Corp.,  and 
Goodyear  Aerospace.  The  GCEP  operating 
eonlraclor  for  plant  operations  is  Goodyear 
Atomic  Corp..  the  current  operator  of  the 
niarb.N  gaseous  diffusion  plant. 

The  sheer  size  ol  the  project  is  mind-bog- 
MJmg.  Some  statistics: 

Each  of  the  eight  proce.ss  buildings  is  7 
acres  in  si/.e. 

The  recycle  assembly  building  is  almost 
10  acres 

The  entire  complex,  when  completed  in 
1994.  will  comprise  .some  90  acres  of  en- 
clo.sed  area. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  centrifuge  machines 
will  be  housed  in  the  buildings. 

Some  building  materials  needed:  300  miles 
of  steel  pipe;  53.000  tons  of  structural  steel; 
620.000  cubic  yards  of  concrete;  1,400  miles 
of  aluminum  piping;  4.6  million  ft  of  electri- 
cal cable;  24  million  ft  of  single  conductor 
cable;  750,000  valves;  2.5  million  aluminum 
welds. 
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One  retson  cited  for  the  good  progress 
made  on  construction  thus  far  has  been  the 
lack  of  "regulatory"  delays,  because  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  has  no  juris- 
diction over  the  project.  This  has  permitted 
use  of  industrial  rather  than  nuclear  con- 
struction standards.  In  addition,  DOE  en- 
richment officials  have  delegated  decision- 
making to  site  managers. 

Good  labor  relations  have  also  worked  to 
produce  good  construction  time.  The  recy- 
cle/assembly building  structural  steel  was 
erected  iti  11  months  and  completely  en- 
closed 7  months  later.  The  basic  support 
utilities  are  e.s.sentially  complete,  with  ma- 
chine handling  and  assembly  equipment 
now  being  installeil.  Similarly,  the  structur- 
al steel  for  the  first  process  building,  meas- 
uring some  700x400x85  ft.  was  erected  in 
only  9  months  and  completely  enclosed  6 
months  l»ter.  The  utility,  mechanical,  elec- 
trical, and  instrumentation  systems  are  es- 
sentially complete,  with  special  process 
piping  and  equipment  now  being  installed. 
These  litnes  can  seem  remarkable  when 
compared  to  other  projects  of  this  magni- 
tude. 

If  the  orcsent  .schedule  is  upheld,  the  first 
train,  consisting  of  several  hundred  centri- 
fuge machines,  is  projected  to  be  in  oper- 
ation in  September  1985.  and  the  first  proc- 
e.ss building  should  be  operational  in  June 
1988. 

But  not  all  is  rosy  for  the  plant,  despite  its 
good  construction  record.  Only  the  first  2.2- 
million-swu  module— comprising  the  first 
two  proce.ss  buildings— has  been  authorized 
by  Congress.  Completing  the  plant  will  re- 
quire appropriations  of  about  $500  million 
to  $600  million  per  year  into  the  1990s. 
The.se  appropriations,  however,  are  offset 
by  the  revenues  obtained  from  the  selling  of 
the  swu's.  And  therein  lies  the  rut)— the  as- 
sociated revenues  must  equal  the  outlays 
over  the  supply  of  enrichment. 

The  netd  for  the  full  8.8  million  swus  has 
been  questioned,  particularly  in  light  of  a 
stagnant  nuclear  industry  throughout  the 
world.  Advanced  enrichment  technologies, 
notably  advanced  centrifuge  enrichment, 
which  will  have  the  potential  of  tripling  the 
GCEP  output  with  the  same  number  of  cen 
trifuge  machines,  and  laser  isotope  enrich 
ment  have  been  proposed  as  more  efficient 
more  economical  alternatives.  The  DOE  has 
responded  that  while  substantial  progress  is 
being  made  in  research  and  development, 
neither  advanced  process  is  ready  for  pro- 
duction today,  and  that  GCEP  is  needed  if 
the  United  States  is  to  regain  leadership  in 
the  enrichment  area.  Plans  are  being  devel- 
oped, however,  that  will  permit  the  Ad- 
vanced Centrifuge  Machines  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  GCEP. 

But  while  the  politicians  haggle,  the 
project  and  construction  managers,  the  en- 
gineers, the  technicians,  the  equipment  ven- 
dors, and  the  some  1,000  construction  work- 
ers on  the  site  just  keep  on  with  the  work  at 
hand— building  the  plant,  on  time  and  on 
budget.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

International  Trade  Commission  to 
deny  aid  to  the  American  nonrubber 
footwear  industry.  Under  the  terms  of 
a  section  201  petition,  filed  on  behalf 
of  the  Footwear  Industry  Association, 
quantitative  restrictions  would  have 
been  enacted  on  foreign  produced  non- 
rubber  footwear  products  for  a  5-year 
period.  This  decision  to  deny  relief  to 
the  nonrubber  footwear  industry, 
which  the  ITC  passed  by  unanimous 
consent  last  Wednesday,  June  6,  1984, 
was  followed  by  an  explanation  that 
failed  to  support  their  actions. 

The  ITC  stated  that  the  nonrubber 
footwear  industry  was  not  disadvanta- 
geously  affected  or  injured  by  interna- 
tional competition;  that  the  domestic 
footwear  industry  was  still  profitable: 
and  that  the  future  of  this  industry 
would  simply  be  the  elimination  of  do- 
mestic production  and  the  import  of 
all  nonrubber  footwear  goods.  I  find 
this  premise,  and  all  of  the  relevant 
decisions  made  by  the  ITC  commis- 
sioners, to  be  outrageous  and  in  fla- 
grant defiance  of  the  facts. 

The  enactment  of  such  restrictions 
could  have  been  the  saving  grace  for 
this  import-impacted  industry.  I  feel 
that  it  is  absurd  that  we  must  stand 
idly  by  and  watch  this  important 
American  industry  die,  simply  because 
the  ITC  is  too  blind  to  note  the  obvi- 
ous effects  of  unrestrained  and  unlim- 
ited competition  on  the  domestic  non- 
rubber  footwear  industry. 

The  facts  are  as  easy  to  see  as  the 
shoes  on  our  feet.  Currently,  corpora- 
tions in  foreign  nations  control  over  70 
percent  of  the  domestic  nonrubber 
footwear  market,  and  the  production 
capability  of  American  corporations 
have  dropped  almost  one-third  over 
the  past  8  years.  The  current  unem- 
ployment rate  is  over  double  the  na- 
tional average,  at  17.2  percent,  and 
over  132,000  of  our  constituents  in  41 
States  will  face  the  unemployment 
lines  if  we  do  not  take  remedial  action 
now. 

I,  along  with  my  colleagues  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  McKernan,  and  Mr. 
D' Amours,  have  introduced  the  Ameri- 
can Footwear  Act  of  1984.  This  legisla- 
tion offers  sound  and  innovative  pro- 
posals that  could  well  save  the  indus- 
try. I  urge  your  support  and  cospon- 
sorship  of  this  important  bill.  The  200- 
year-old  domestic  footwear  industry  is 
on  its  knees  and  in  vital  need  of  our 
immediate  action.* 


ITC  DENIES  AID  TO  AMERICAN 
FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY 
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have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
•Garden  State."  The  close  proximity 
of  the  State  to  the  entry  Port  of  New 
York  plus  the  readiness  of  thousands 
of  industrial  jobs  made  New  Jersey  an 
attractive  alternative  to  many  millions 
of  immigrants  of  all  ancestry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  exist  in  New 
Jersey  many  organizations  dedicated 
to  the  rememberance  of  the  shining 
ideals  which  allowed  these  immigrants 
to  transform  New  Jersey  into  the  eco- 
nomic giant  which  is  the  State  today. 
One  such  organization  is  the  Central 
Jersey  Chapter,  American  Italian  His- 
torical Association. 

Robert  B.  Immordino,  the  township 
historian  of  Lawrenceville,  N.J.,  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of 
this  fine  group.  In  1979,  Remigio  Pane, 
Angelina  Campo,  and  Robert  Immor- 
dino became  the  first  officers  of  the 
Central  Jersey  Chapter  and  the  orga- 
nization has  been  thriving  ever  since. 

Throughout  their  existence  the  Cen- 
tral Jersey  Chapter  has  sought  to  in- 
crease the  awareness  of  all  people  as 
to  the  important  roles  which  their 
forefathers  played  in  the  growth  of 
New  Jersey.  With  the  large  Italian- 
American  population  in  New  Jersey 
the  accomplishments  of  many  of  our 
ancestors  have  been  heralded. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Central  Jersey  Chap- 
ter, American  Italian  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. I  am  grateful  for  the  efforts  of 
Bob  Immordino  and  his  comrades  who 
have  worked  so  hard  so  that  all  New 
Jerseyans  may  remember  the  cher- 
ished values  which  have  made  this 
country  what  it  is  today.* 


NEW  JERSEY'S  IMMIGRANTS 
REMEMBERED  BY  MANY 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSACHnSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSTRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
appalled  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 
•  Mr.    FLORIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    New 
Jersey  is  proud  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Italian  Americans  who 


A  BILL  TO  PROMOTE  EFFICIEN- 
CY IN  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation,  H.R.  5804,  that 
would  bring  some  rationality  to  the 
Federal  Government's  involvement  in 
the  marketing  of  dairy  products. 
Within  the  past  4  years,  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  of  the  Federal  dairy  sup- 
port program  has  grown  from  $500 
million  to  almost  $3  billion.  The  result 
has  been  higher  prices  for  consumers 
and  a  reserve  of  federally  owned  dairy 
products  amounting  to  an  almost  un- 
imaginable 17  billion  pounds.  And, 
paradoxically,  with  all  these  expendi- 
tures, the  programs  are  so  poorly  de- 
signed that  many  small  dairy  farms 
are  still  suffering  and  receive  little 
help.  The  fact  is  the  program  has  de- 
veloped into  a  profound  failure  that, 
nonetheless,  continues  today. 

H.R.  5804  is  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach that  would  ease  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  the  business  of 
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buying  and  selling  milk  but  do  so  in  a 
way  that  would  minimize  the  negative 
impact  on  individual  dairy  farmers.  By 
dropping  the  support  price  and  remov- 
ing some  artificial  marketing  restric- 
tions, the  legislation  would  make  the 
dairy  production  industry  respond  to 
market  forces  and  not  to  actions— or 
inactions— of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  bill  also  allows  the  Attorney 
General  to  prosecute  for  antitrust  vio- 
lations by  agricultural  cooperatives. 
Current  law  gives  certain  antitrust  im- 
munities to  these  cooperatives  but  pro- 
hibits their  use  for  undue  enhance 
ment"  of  the  price.  However,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  must  find  the  ex- 
istence of  undue  enhancement  before 
the  Attorney  General  can  move.  In 
the  62  years  since  this  law  was  en- 
acted, no  Secretary  has  found  reason 
to  art  against  a  cooperative  on  this 
basis.  My  bill  would  free  the  Attorney 
General,  who  I  believe  is  better  quali- 
fied to  determine  objectively  whether 
cooperatives  are  acting  improperly,  to 
prosecute  independently  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

In  another  procedural  change,   the 
measure    reverses    a    recent    Supreme 
Court  decision  that  prohibits  consum- 
ers from  participating  in  the  process 
of  establishing  marketing  order  regu- 
lations. The  decision  is  a  further  dem 
onstration  of  the  extent  to  which  agri- 
cultural markets  are  operated  by  and 
for  those  who  profit  from  them  to  the 
exclusion    of     those— consumers    and 
taxpayers— who   must    pay   the   price. 
H.R.   5804    would   explicitly   give   con 
sumcrs  standing  to  challenge  market 
ing  order  regulations. 

Recognizing  that  Federal  involve- 
ment in  the  early  industry  has  created 
a  highly  complex  regulated  market 
that  has  not  been  comprehensively  ex- 
amined since  the  enactment  of  the  Ag 
ricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  a 
provision  of  the  bill  would  place  a 
sunset  date  on  that  act  with  regard  to 
milk  of  June  1.  1992.  Instead  of  the 
quadrennial  farm  bill  ritual  of  layer 
ing  program  upon  program,  a  sunset 
date  would  force  Congress  to  truly  re 
examine  the  base  law  that  has  grown 
into  the  impenetrable  morass  we  have 
today. 

The  price  provisions  would  drop  the 
support  level  gradually  over  a  6  year 
period  and  cap  the  set  price  for  fluid 
milk  at  $16  per  hundredweight.  Cur 
rent  law  will  set  the  support  price  at 
$11.60  as  of  July  1985  My  bill  would 
reduce  this  amount  by  4  percent  a 
year  for  6  years,  resulting  In  a  support 
price  of  $9.07.  The  classified  price  is 
capped  at  its  highest  existing  price  of 
$16.  The  purpose  of  these  provisions  is 
to  force  dairy  producers  to  respond  to 
market  forces  rather  than  Federal 
policy.  The  absurdity  of  the  Federal 
Government  setting  a  price  above  the 
market  level  and  then  buying  up  bil- 
lions of  pounds  of  dairy  products  to 
maintain  that  price  will  cease. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Clearly,  inefficient  dairy  farmers 
will  not  survive  under  'he  new  deregu- 
lated free  market  system.  Therefore, 
the  bill  includes  a  loan  forgiveness 
program  to  ease  the  transition  for 
those  dairy  producers  unable  to  com- 
pete. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
be  authorized  to  provide  loans  for  the 
purposes  of  converting  dairy  farms 
into  any  other  nondairy  endeavor. 
Half  of  the  loan,  at  a  rate  of  5  percent 
over  10  years,  would  be  forgiven  as 
long  as  the  recipient  stays  out  of  the 
dairy  business.  In  this  way.  the  hard- 
ship on  the  individual  dairy  farmer 
will  be  eased  and  the  excessive  produc- 
tive capacity  generally  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry will  be  dramatically  reduced. 

The  existing  dairy  program  is  based 
on  a  picture  of  the  industry  as  it  was 
in  the  1930's.  Improved  technologies  in 
the  production.  a.s  well  as  the  trans- 
portation, of  dairy  products  have  been 
ignored.  Rather  than  exploit  the  new 
technologies,  the  current  program  dis- 
courages manj  of  them.  Refrigeration 
now  allows  much  larger  markets  in 
fluid  milk  than  the  marketing  order 
system  will  permit.  As  a  result,  ineffi- 
cient dairy  production  is  supported 
and  the  most  efficient  areas  are  selling 
milk  to  the  Government  in  ob.scene 
quantities.  A  dose  of  the  free  market 
will  Udurally  bring  supply  into  conflu- 
ence with  demand.  The  taxpayers  will 
benefit.  The  consumers  will  benefit. 
And  even  the  efficient  dairy  farmer 
will  benefit.* 


SUBMINIMUM  WAGF:  PROPOSAL 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

of    lALlf'OHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 

•  Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  Speak<T.  a.s  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  Standards.  I  want  to  e.vpre.ss  my 
opposition  to  the  administration's 
youth  submiiiimum  wage  proposal. 
The  proposal  is  a  sorry  response  to  a 
serious  problem.  It  Is  a  simplistic  and 
jnherentl.v  iinlair  response  to  our  con 
cern  about  record  unemployment 
rales. 

The  same  administration  which  has 
cut  suppori  for  the  remedial  rdiic.i- 
tion.  VGcatiorial  education,  and  jcb 
training  now  seek.s  to  rcined.\  Hit- 
youth  unemployment  crisis  by  promot- 
ing a  subnunimiim  land  .siibpoverty 
le\»'l)  wage. 

This  plan  is  more  likely  Ki  lead  et  i 
ployers  to  substitute  younger  workers 
for  older  ones  than  to  create  new  jobs 
for  teenagt>rs.  It  is  an  alt»'mpt  to  pu.'-h 
youngsters  into  the  job  market  while 
their  parents  stand  in  unemployment 
lines. 

The  problem  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment is  not  simply  a  matter  of  high 
.schoolers  who  need  summer  jobs.  The 
problem  is  that  we  have  too  many  17-, 
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18-,  and  19-year-olds  who  are  out  of 
school,  who  have  quit  or  have  been 
graduated  from  high  school.  Their 
poor  education,  their  poor  training, 
their  poor  long-term  job  prospects  and 
lack  of  skills:  these  are  the  real  prob- 
lems. And  these  very  important  issues 
will  not  be  solved  through  temporary, 
sub-poverty-level  wages. 

Within  my  own  district.  I  have  seen 
evidence  of  dissatisfaction  toward  the 
subminimum  wage  proposal.  Teen- 
agers who  are  currently  working  at  or 
near  the  present  minimum  wage  of 
$3.35  an  hour,  responded  very  nega- 
tively to  the  subminimum  proposal.  I 
would  like  io  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Contra  Costa  Times  of 
May  20.  1984,  which  contains  inter- 
views with  young  workers  who  vigor- 
ously oppose  the  administrations  sub- 
minimum  proposal. 

tFrotn  Contra  Costa  (CA)  Times.  May  20, 
19841 

Teens  Say  the  Minimum  Is  Already  Bare: 
Ea.st  County  Is  Against  Reagan  Bid  To 
Cut  Pay 

I  By  David  Newdorf.  Staff  Wril(T) 

Ea.st  countys  ttorkinu  li-fn-aKiT.s  aiul 
ihrir  Miipt  r'.i.sors  liave  scrioii.s  doiibt.s  about 
a  propcsal  to  lower  the  mmimuni  wai^c  for 
tfcn  atitTs. 

The  plan,  backed  by  President  ReaKan,  Is 
inti'iidcd  to  ciuoiiraKc  employers  lo  hire 
nuirt'  yoiiriK  people  I  his  summer.  Employer.s 
duruiM  the  summer  monlli.s  could  pay  16  to 
19  year-old  workers  $2. .50  per  hour  instead 
of  the  federal  minimum  wane  of  $:J  3.5. 

Teeri-ane  unemployment  is  a  problem  na- 
tionwide. Willi  unemployment  \\\  April  at 
19.4  percent  for  all  teen  ayers  and  44  8  p<'r 
cent  amon«  black  leenauers. 

In  a  radio  addri-.s.s  Saturday  President 
Reagan  said  that  while  everyone  must  be 
a.ssured  a  lair  wane,  there  s  no  compa.ssion 
in  mandaliiiM  $3. .15  an  hour  tor  start  up  lobs 
ihat  simply  aren't  wortli  that  much  in  the 
market  place  ■ 

Youim  workers  do  not  a«rei' 
A  lot  of  teen  a»;ers  woik  here.'  said 
'I'ammy  Lowi-.  'Jt).  a  casliier  al  Jack  m-tlie 
Bo\  nil  Kailrond  .Avenue.  Pili.sbiiru  lOo 
mans  would  raiher  si-il  dope  tiian  ^el 
cussed  out  b\  cuslomeis  lor  $2  51'  an  hour. 
Let  Reanan  eomi-  and  work  hi're  lor  a  da\" 

l'lio>e  oppiisi'd  In  the  plan  sail)  II  wa.^ 
unlair  and  would  iioi  (  reati-  more  iol)s  for 
leeiis  OruMiii/ed  labor  oppo.ses  I  he  plan  f)i' 
cause  II  may  encoiiratie  emploMis  to  liri' 
older  wotker  ami  replace  i  hem  with  i  hi'ap 
ir  iienatie  labor  i  veii  ihoiu'h  ihc  pnsi- 
denl  %  proposal  wouUt  p<  nali/.i'  iloiiu-  vo. 

Tei'ii  a»;eis  who  hold  jobs  presently  earn 
I  he  ledeial  miiiiiiiiiin  wa^e  ol  $3  3.5  an  hour 
the  prospect  Ol  .ill  H;'i  ci  lit  per  hour  pay  cut 
aiu'crs  I  hem. 

I  d  (|Uit  '  I)  lolled  lo  take  a  pav  cut.  said 
f>Htsbiiit:  .lack  m  I  he  Box  worker  Micheline 
Droiiiii  17  Ms  si-ler  makes  thai  much 
'SL'  5(M  babysit  I  in»; 

nroiiin  w;l>  noi  alone  in  her  feeling  that 
I  he  imnimum  wa^e  w;is  bare  enough  a.s  is. 

I  tlon  I  feel  you  could  make  enough 
n)one\  to  wet  to  work  for  $2.50  an  hour." 
said  Brentwood  ri'sident  Tony  Silvera.  18, 
who  works  at  Taco  Bell  in  Antioch.  •You 
couldn't  pay  for  iransporlaiion  to  and  from 
work  ' 

Many  managers  agreed  thai  their  workers 
should  not  be  subject  to  a  pay  cut.  "We  pay 
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them  for  their  productivity."  said  John 
Strachan,  a  district  manager  who  supervises 
Taco  Bell  franchises  in  Contra  CosU  and 
Alameda  counties.  "They're  definitely 
worth  it.  Our  company  will  continue  to  hire 
at  $3.35  an  hour." 

But  Strachan  said  other  companies  would 
probably  cUl  teen-age  wages  if  the  proposal 
passed. 

It  could  be  great  for  Jack-in-the-Box.  but 
I  don't  like  the  propcsal  myself."  .said  Twila 
Stevens,  manager  of  the  Pittsburg  Jack-in- 
the-Box.  "I  don't  think  it  would  t)e  right  if 
they're  working  for  $3.35  during  the  .school 
year  to  get  a  pay  decrease  for  no  reason 
during  the  summer." 

Store  and  fast-food  restaurant  managers 
said  there  is  definitely  a  shortage  of  posi- 
tions for  the  young  people  seeking  work  this 
summer. 

We  probably  have  60  to  65  applicanU 
now.  "  said  Elevens. 

During  the  summer,  we  might  hire  15." 
But  managers  said  a  lower  minimum  wage 
would   not    lead  them   to   hire   more  teen- 
agers. 

There  are  certain  jol)s  we  have  to  have  a 
person  do."  said  Fran  Wagstaff.  a  manager 
and  part  owner  of  Kentucky  Pried  Chicken 
in  Antioch.  If  too  many  people  are  around. 
it  me.s-ses  things  up. 

Mark  Baenaschi.  manager  of  Super/ Auto 
in  Pittsburg,  said.  "Its  not  hiring  for  the 
lower  wages,  its  whether  we  need  it.  Lately. 
it's  been  too  slow." 

While  many  teen-age  workers  use  their 
earnings  for  gas  money,  clothes,  savings  for 
college,  others  use  their  money  to  help  their 
families  or  support  themselves. 

Kristi  Brennan.  a  16-year-old  Antioch 
High  School  Student,  said  she  is  working  al 
Taco  Bell  in  Antioch  to  save  money  for 
trade  school  after  she  graduates.  "Nowa- 
days, you  cant  do  anything  without 
money.'  Brennan  said.  "If  kids  get  paid  less, 
they'll  get  into  more  trouble.  They  won't  l)e 
that  enthusiastic  atwut  working.  1  wouldn't 
work  for  that." 

Debbie  Bettencourt.  19.  pays  rent,  buys 
groceries  and  supports  herself  with  her  pay- 
check from  Der  Wienerschnitzel  in  Antioch. 
"A  lot  of  kids  support  themselves."  Betten- 
court said.  That's  why  I  don't  think  its 
fair." 

Sabrina  Watkins.  16.  who  works  part-time 
at  Super/ Auto  in  Pittsburg,  said  she  is  help- 
ing out  her  family  by  trying  to  save  money 
to  suppori  herself  during  her  senior  year  at 
Pittsburg  High  School.  What  is  left  over 
from  her  earnings  is  tucked  away  so  she  can 
eventually  attend  Los  Medanos  College  or 
San  Francisco  City  College. 

Traditional  labor  economists  argue  the 
loss  in  individual  wages  is  compensated  for 
by  the  gain  in  overall  jobs  because,  they  say, 
more  labor  is  employed  at  a  lower  minimum 
wage.  The  minimum  wage,  according  to  eco- 
nomic theory,  is  higher  than  the  productive 
value  of  unskilled  workers  and  prices  mar- 
ginal workers  out  of  the  market.  Pittsburg 
City  Council  member  Taylor  Davis  said 
youth  unemployment  is  a  serious  problem, 
especially  among  east  county  minorities,  but 
he  opposes  the  lowering  of  the  teen-age 
minimum  wage. 

Said  Davis.  "It's  not  going  to  provide  that 
many  jobs  and  working  for  $2.50  an  hour  is 
not  going  to  help  the  teen-agers  who  need 
Jobs."* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 
•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  longstanding 
commitments  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  was  unable  to  cast  several  roll- 
call  votes  on  June  11,  1984.  I  would 
like  to  list  those  roUcall  votes  by 
number  and  state  how  I  would  have 
voted  had  I  been  present. 

Rollcall  No.  221  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  222  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  223  "yea. " 

Rollcall  No.  224  "yea.  " 

Rollcall  No.  225  "yea.  "• 


CONGRESS  FLEES  FROM  TRUTH 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Lompoc  Record,  dated 
Monday.  April  30,  1984,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Congress 
Flees  From  Truth."  accurately  assess- 
es the  stakes  in  Central  America  as  far 
too  great  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  the  administration  de- 
serves passing  grades  in  congressional 
etiquette.  While  I  agree  that  in  some 
instances  the  administration  has  made 
errors  in  explaining  U.S.  activities  in 
the  region,  and  in  congressional  rela- 
tions, the  administration  is  cognizant 
of  the  profound  interests  the  United 
States  has  in  the  region,  and  has  of- 
fered a  comprehensive  and  substantive 
program  for  achieving  what  is  the  goal 
of  all  of  us:  Regional  peace,  economic 
and  social  growth,  and  democracy. 

Sooner  or  later,   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
United  States  is  going  to  realize  the 
importance  of  Central  America.  The 
administration  has  already  recognized 
it.  as  have  many  Members  of  Congress. 
both  Republican  and  Democrat.  The 
problems  in  the  region  are  many.  But 
the  problems  will  be   greater  if  the 
Congress  continues  to  flee  from  the 
truth. 
The  'editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Lampoc  (CA)  Record.  Apr.  30. 
1984] 
Congress  Flees  From  Truth 
The  tempest  over  the  CIA's  role  in  mining 
Nicaraguan  harbors  plus  Congress'  intermi- 
nable dallying  on  emergency  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador  are  less  problems  in  themselves 
than  symptoms  of  a  larger  problem.  That 
larger  problem:  A  timid,  divided  Congress' 
flight  from  hard  truths  about  the  crisis  in 
Central  America. 

The  evidence  of  this  potentially  disastrous 
irresponsibility  is  by  now  abundant.  For  at 
least   two   years   now.   Congress'   de   facto 
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policy  in  El  Salvador  has  been  to  provide 
only  driblets  of  military  aid  to  Salvadoran 
government  forces.  The  predictable  result  is 
that  an  elected  government  friendly  to  the 
United  States  and  dependent  on  American 
aid  can  manage  nothing  more  than  a  bloody 
stalemate  with  communist-led  guerrillas 
intent  on  imposing  a  Cuban-style  dictator- 
ship. 

Events  in  Nicaragua  are  corollaries  to 
Congress'  feckless  policy  in  El  Salvador.  An 
estimated  20.000  Nicaraguan  guerrillas, 
dubbed  contras.  are  resisting  the  Marxist 
dictatorship  forced  on  their  country  by  the 
ruling  Sandinista  junta.  Every  success 
chalked  up  by  the  guerrillas  lessens  the 
Sandinistas'  ability  to  export  Marxist  revo- 
lution and  increases  the  chance  that  Nicara- 
gua might  yet  be  pried  from  the  Soviet/ 
Cuban  grip. 

One  might  imagine  thai  Congress  would 
be  cheering  on  the  contras  and  voting  ample 
funds  for  the  CIA's  reported  assistance  to 
the  guerrillas.  Not  so.  The  Democratic-con- 
trolled House  in  particular  threatens  to 
make  each  grudging  appropriation  the  last. 
And  CIA  help  in  sowing  a  few  noisy  but 
non-lethal  mines  in  Nicaraguan  harbors  now 
has  Congress  in  an  uproar  that  can  only 
make  delightful  reading  in  Managua. 
Havana  and  Moscow. 

Let  it  be  said  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion sometimes  adds  to  its  own  difficulties 
by  its  clumsy  handling  of  congressional  rela- 
tions. The  administration's  tactical  errors 
have  bruised  egos  and  offended  sensibilities 
on  Capitol  Hill.  But  the  stakes  in  Central 
America  are  far  too  great  to  be  decided  on 
the  basis  of  whether  or  not  the  administra- 
tion deserves  passing  grades  in  congression- 
al etiquette. 

Stripped  to  essentials,  the  Reagan  policy 
in  Central  America  aims  at  promoting  de- 
mocracy and  defeating  communism  via  the 
provision  of  U.S.  aid  to  friendly  forces  in 
the  region.  Congress  is  seeing  to  it  that  the 
aid  in  question  will  be  too  little  and  often 
too  late. 

What  we  wonder  is  whether  Congress  is 
asking  itself  the  next  logical  question.  If  the 
local  friendlies  in  Central  America  are  de- 
feated, who  will  be  left  to  prevent  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  Soviet  patrons  from  coloniz- 
ing the  region?  The  inescapable  answer  is. 
no  one  but  the  United  States. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  not  a  single 
member  of  Congress  wants  to  repeat  the  fol- 
lies of  Vietnam,  where  initial  half-measures 
and  then  a  no-win  strategy  produced  disas- 
ter. It  is  similarly  safe  to  assume  that  most 
members  of  Congress  would  not  consciously 
choose  policies  that  would  leave  the  United 
States  with  an  ultimate  choice  between 
defeat  and  direct  intervention  in  Central 
America. 

But  listening  to  the  sound  and  fury  over 
the  Nicaraguan  mining  and  whether  to  keep 
El  Salvador's  beleaguered  army  in  ammuni- 
tion for  another  few  months  leaves  us  be- 
lieving that  too  many  in  Congress  simply 
want  to  avoid  any  hard  choices  at  all. 

That  can  only  mean  that  it  is  time  once 
again  for  President  Reagan  to  use  the  presi- 
dency's "bully  pulpit"  to  spell  out  those 
choices  for  an  equivocating  Congress  and 
the  public  it  is  so  poorly  serving.* 
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POSTAL    SERVICE    PLEDGES    TO 
WORK    FOR    QUALITY    EDUCA 
TION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  17,  Postmaster  General 
William  F.  Bolger  and  Clyde  A.  Gray, 
principal  of  Washington,  DC's,  Ana- 
costia  Senior  High  School  formalized  a 
•partnership  in  education"  agreement 
between  the  Postal  Service  and  the 
high  school.  About  600  students  along 
with  representatives  of  the  District's 
Board  of  Education  took  part  in  the 
May  17  ceremony  honoring  this  agree- 
ment. Such  actions  reflect  a  growing 
national  trend  by  businesses  and  Gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  provide  support 
to  local  schools.  These  partnerships 
provide  instructional  activity  and  re- 
source material  which  local  school  dis- 
tricts are  unable  to  fund.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  efforts  of  the  partner- 
ships have  been  commended  by  a 
number  of  commissions  and  education- 
al organizations. 

As  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  a  member 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee I  am  most  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular joint  venture.  It  is  commenda- 
ble that  the  Postal  Service  has  chosen 
to  share  its  vast  resources  with  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  precious  resources— 
our  young  people.  As  former  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecond- 
ary  Education,  I  know  firsthand  that 
any  assistance  our  Nation's  youth  can 
receive  is  not  only  necessary,  but  truly 
appreciated.  Postal  Ser\ice  employees 
everywhere  should  be  proud  of  the 
progress  and  achievements  which 
their  agency  has  realized  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Undertaking  this  effort  is  a 
further  testament  to  those  employees, 
particularly  Mr.  Bolger,  for  leadership 
in  this  area.  At  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  include  for  the  Record  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Postmaster  General 
during  the  May  17  ceremony. 

The  speech  follows: 
Remarks  or  Postmaster  General  William 
F  Bolger 

I  am  delighted  to  bt-  here  this  morning  to 
announce  the  formation  of  a  partnership 
that  links  the  United  Stales  Postal  Service 
with  Anacostia  Senior  High  School  In  this 
•Partnerships  in  Education"  program  that 
is  taking  hold  throughout  the  country,  busi- 
nesses and  government  agencies  join  hands 
with  schools  to  work  for  quality  education. 

We  at  the  Postal  Service,  with  our  vast  re- 
sources of  talented,  committed  individuals. 
pledge  to  provide  a  range  of  assistance  that 
hopefully  will  enhance  your  learning  envi- 
ronment and  expand  your  horizons.  We 
have  discussed  a  number  of  activities  with 
facult.v  members.  These  include  computer 
learning  classes,  tutoring  and  special  presen- 
tations on  topics  such  as  international  af 
fairs  and  drag  and  alcohol  abuse.  We  have 
discussed  tours  of  our  inspection  serv  ice  lab. 
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where  some  of  the  finest  police  in  the  coun- 
try solve  difficult  crimes  and  fight  mail 
fraud.  We  can  offer  training  in  photogra- 
phy, and  we  hope  to  help  you  publish  your 
own  school  newspaper  or  newsletter.  We 
intend  to  provide  opportunities  for  intern- 
ships, and  we  plan  to  make  available  to  you 
surplus  supplies  and  materials  that  may  be 
useful  in  some  of  your  classrooms. 

These  areas  that  I  mentioned  are  just 
some  of  the  ideas  we  hope  will  bring  our 
partnership  to  life.  It  should  go  without 
saying  that  we  welcome  your  thoughts  on 
other  areas,  as  we  begin  now  and  get  into 
full  swing  this  fall.  We  will  want  to  know  of 
your  particular  interests  and  needs,  with 
the  hope  of  matching  the  talents  of  our  en- 
thusiastic employees  with  your  eagerness  to 
learn  and  grow 

Incidentally,  this  partnership  without 
postal  staff  at  headquarters  here  in  the  Na- 
tions  capital  is  the  beginning  of  postal  part- 
nerships around  the  country.  Since  we  have 
post  offices  and  stations  and  branches  in 
.iust  at>out  every  city  and  town,  we  have  the 
potential  to  be  involved  with  a  tremendous- 
ly large  number  of  schools. 

I'm  glad  that  Anacostia  has  twen  selected 
as  our  premiere  school  in  this  e.xciting  pro- 
gram. Successful  partnerships  are  limited 
only  by  the  imagination  that  both  sides 
bring  to  the  relationship.  Lets  make  our 
Anacostia-Postal  Service  partnership  a 
living  example  of  what  volunteerism  and 
commitment  to  excellence  in  education  i-an 
produce  • 
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CAPABILITY  TIMES  WILL 
EQUALS  DETERRENCE 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reviewed  a  copy  of  Air  Force  Magazine 
commentary  that  I  believe  captures  an 
important  aspect  of  the  overall  issue 
of  national  security.  Because  the 
author.  Gen.  Russell  E.  Dougherty, 
editor  in  chief,  so  succinctly  stated  his 
rationale  concerning  defense,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  it  may  enhance  the 
future  debate  regarding  defense,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  other  Members.  The  com- 
mentary follows: 

Capahility   ■  Will    Deterrence 
(By  Ru.ssell  E.  Dougherty) 

Whether  in  mathematics,  law.  or  analyz- 
ing the  great  i.ssues  of  our  lime,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  get  the  basic  proposition  .set  down 
properly  Otherwise,  one  is  unlikely  lo 
arrive  at  a  useful  solution.  Thus  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  so  many  Americans  persist  in 
portraying  the  gravest  matters  affecting  our 
nations  security  as  I.ssues  of  war  ;\nd 
peace  " 

When  the  National  Conference  of  Catho- 
lic Bishops  established  its  Committee  on 
War  and  Peace,  for  example,  il  formulated 
not  only  a  name  for  the  study  commission 
but  also  a  conceptual  framework  within 
which  the  issues  were  to  be  studied.  This 
was  of  more  than  semantic  importance.  In 
casting  the  central  problem  as  one  of  war 
and  peace,  the  Bishops  made  it  difficult  for 
AmTicans  to  carry  on  a  realistic  and  help- 


ful   discussion    about    circumstances    that 
deeply  concern  all  of  us. 

•War  and  peace"  is  an  erroneous  proposi- 
tion—a nonissue.  All  rational  people  desire 
peace:  I  know  none  in  favor  of  war.  Debate 
of  nonissues  leads  nowhere.  In  this  case,  it 
also  obscures  vital  principles  that  our  nation 
has  held  dear  for  two  centuries  and  posi- 
tions us  to  forfei*  what  may  be  our  best  op- 
portunity for  peace. 

The  political  creed  of  the  United  States  is 
to  preserve  basic  individual  freedoms— not 
to  seek  peace  at  the  price  of  those  freedoms. 
Our  fundamental  national  values  are  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  individual  liberties  are  seen  as  a 
threat  to  the  political  system  instead  of  its 
central  objective.  Over  the  years,  some  na- 
tions have  secured— or  sought  to  secure- 
peace  by  the  expedient  of  surrendering 
their  freedoms,  but  our  legacy  rejects  that 
solution.  Unless  we  are  ready  to  concede 
freedom  in  order  to  achieve  peace,  we  must 
state  the  issue  more  broadly  and  less  sim- 
plistically  than  •war  and  peace.  " 

The  real  issue  is  how  best  to  go  about 
keeping  our  people  both  alive  and  free.  And 
the  right  solution— possibly  the  only  solu- 
tion-is a  strategy  of  deterrence.  While  de- 
terrence requires  armed  preparedness,  it  is 
not  a  strategy  that  a  warlike  nation  would 
adopt.  It  optimizes  the  capabilities  to  fore- 
stall aggression  and  to  reduce  the  probabili- 
ty of  conflict  at  any  level. 

The  United  States  emerged  from  World 
War  II  as  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world. 
Although  mobilized,  equipped,  and  intact,  it 
did  not  use  its  power  to  build  an  empire,  as 
many  dominant  nations  throughout  history 
had  done.  Rather,  the  postwar  United 
States  pursued  a  eourse  aimed  only  at  con- 
taining the  export  of  Communist  control 
and  at  deterring  military  aggression  agaiast 
the  freedoms  of  the  Western  democracies. 

So.  in  the  aftermath  of  Korea,  the  United 
Stales  addressed  seriously  the  two  essentials 
of  a  successful  strategy  ol  deterrence.  This 
involved  not  only  the  acquisition  of  ade- 
quate military  capability  but  al.so  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  consensus  of  will  that 
the  capability  would  be  used,  if  need  be.  lo 
preserve  our  freedoms.  We  recognized  thai 
reliable  deterrence  is  achieved  only  when 
potential  adversaries  perceive  the  multiply- 
ing effect  of  our  capability  and  our  will.  As 
Col.  Abe'  Lincoln  of  West  Point  used  lo 
put  il.  capability  times  will  equals  deter- 
rence He  emphasized  that  this  is  a  proposi- 
tion 111  multiplication,  not  in  addition,  for  If 
tither  of  the  e.s-sential  factors  is  zero,  then 
I  he  product     deterrence— is  al.so  zero. 

Il  has  become  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  feel  totally  .secure  and  satisfied  only 
when  the  entire  world  is.  like  its  own  popu- 
lace, .subjugated  under  Soviet  control.  It  ha,s 
al.so  b«-come  clear  that  the  Soviets  have 
built  a  military  force  that  is  awesome  In  its 
potential  lo  coerce  and  intimidate  — ,xs  well 
as  lo  wage  actual  war  against  — those  who 
have  neglected  their  defense's. 

The  exercise  of  that  capability  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  either  for  war  or  intimidation, 
must  be  deterred.  If  we  and  our  allies  would 
keep  our  freedom,  we  must  also  keep  a  cred- 
ible deterrent,  incorporating  both  capability 
and  will.  We  must  have  improved  conven- 
tional forces,  because  we  need  to  decrease 
our  reliance  on  nuf'lear  responses  to  nonnu- 
clear  attacks— as  some  say,  to  raise  our  nu- 
clear threshold.  But  conventional  forces,  no 
matter  how  strong  or  how  much  improved, 
will  not  be  enough.  Faced  with  a  nuclear- 
equipped  and  determined  adversary,  there  is 
no   •conventional"  option.  We  cannot  avoid 
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the  necessity  for  both  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional forces  of  a  quality  and  quantity  rele- 
vant to  the  threats  we  face. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  risk  to  ourselves  as 
well  in  a  strategy  of  deterrence,  because  Im- 
plicit in  it  is  the  assumption  that  freedom  is 
worth  fighting  for  and  that  we  have  the 
guU  to  fijht  for  it.  Since  the  risk  has  a  nu- 
clear dimension,  it  has  generated  under- 
standable fear  about  the  escalating  horror 
that  could  ensue  if  deterrence  should  ever 
fail.  This  leads  to  erosion  of  the  "will" 
factor  in  the  equation  for  deterrence.  And, 
unlike  a  problem  in  addition,  a  consequen- 
tial reduction  in  the  will  factor  has  a  devas- 
tating effect  in  decreasing  the  product:  de- 
terrence. Erosion  of  will  also  decreases  the 
determination  of  the  nation  to  prepare 
itself  in  a  timely,  adequate  manner,  result- 
ing in  further  erosion  of  the  "capability" 
factor  as  well.  The  synergistic  effect  is  to 
weaken  the  product  of  the  factors— deter- 
rence—to  a  most  dangerous  degree. 

It  is  perversely  ironic  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  continued  success 
of  deterrence  is  least  likely  are  exactly 
those  minimalist  solutions  advocated  by 
many  would-l>e  peacemakers.  Never  was  an 
acronym  more  apt  than  MAD.  which  de- 
scribes a  unilateral  strategy,  supported  by  a 
grossly  inefficient  deterrent  force,  capable 
only  of  t  Minimum  level  of  Assured  De- 
struction of  enemy  populations,  and  urban 
areas.  Pursuit  of  a  MAT)  strategy  would  pro- 
vide us  with  minimal  strategic  forces,  armed 
with  minimally  capable  weapons,  posing  a 
minimal  threat  to  opposing  military  forces. 
It  would  leave  us  with  cheap,  inefficient 
weapons  that  might  be  useful  for  blowing 
up  cities  and  killing  people  by  the  millions, 
but— contrary  to  much  of  the  claptrap  writ- 
ten for  dissertations  or  the  op-ed  pages— nei- 
ther the  policy  of  the  United  States  nor  its 
treaty  obligations  has  ever  sanctioned  the 
wholesale  targeting  of  concentrations  of  ci- 
vilian noncombatants. 

What  is  true,  unfortunately,  is  that  mis- 
guided minimalists  have  been  successful,  all 
too  often,  in  blocking  development  of  the 
systems  required  to  maintain  an  adequate 
deterrent  posture.  They  have  derailed 
progress  toward  advanced  and  accurate 
weapons  that  are  efficient  enough,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity,  to  put  an  adversary's 
military  might  and  his  command  and  con- 
trol system  at  risk.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Soviet  Union  perceives  that  it  might  be  able 
to  wage  war  without  significant^^osses  of  the 
political  and  military  assets  it  values  most 
highly,  the  chances  that  our  deterrent  strat- 
egy will  succeed  are  decreased.  The  proba- 
bility of  peace  is  diminished,  too. 

Our  national  policies,  our  treaty  law, 
common  sense,  morality,  and  military  logic 
all  converge  in  the  requirement  Tor  a  credi- 
ble deterrent  posture.  We  must  couple  the 
will  of  our  nation  to  deter  conflict  with  the 
capability  of  our  armed  forces  to  deny  an 
aggressor  the  benefits— or  even  the  per- 
ceived benefits— of  aggression.  He  must  be 
denied  any  possible  calculation  of  success 
through  military  aggression.  This  is  not.  as 
some  would  have  us  l)elieve.  preparation  for 
Doomsday.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most 
sensible  approach  to  keeping  our  world  at 
peace  without  compromise  of  our  freedoms. 
Let  us  not  be  misled  by  those  who  pose  the 
great  issue  of  our  times  simply  as  one  of 
"war  and  peace."  As  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  said  in  the  Oxford 
Union  debate  earlier  this  year,  the  real  issue 
is  freedom— or  lack  of  it. 

I  have  Just  reread  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  does  not  speak  of  war  and 
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peace.  It  defines  rights  of  people  and  gov- 
ernments and  declares  denial  of  those  rights 
unacceptable.  That  is  a  declaration  to  which 
our  American  political  ancestors  pledged 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor.  The  current  generation  of  Americans 
should  do  no  less. 

As  Americans,  lets  make  sure  we  have  our 
basic  propositions  right  before  we  proceed. 
The  issue  Is  not  merely  one  of  war  and 
peace,  but  rather  how  to  preserve  our  free- 
doms with  the  least  risk  of  war.  So  far,  the 
best  answer  for  us  has  been  the  possession 
of  the  capability  and  the  will  for  a  credible 
deterrent.  For  the  future,  our  best  bet  is  to 
make  sure  that  both  our  capability  and  our 
will  are  adequate  for  the  job.s 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEVE  SCHLOSSER. 
NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PRI- 
VATE CARRIER  CONFERENCE 


HON.  C.  ROBIN  BRITT 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  BRITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  congratulate 
one  of  my  constituents,  E.S.  "Steve  ' 
Schlosser  of  Greensboro,  NC. 

Mr.  Schlosser,  who  serves  as  director 
of  the  transportation  department  of 
J.P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Private  Carrier  Conference 
at  the  group's  25th  annual  midyear 
meeting  recently  in  Palm  Beach,  FL. 

The  largest  of  the  11  conferences  af- 
filiated with  the  American  Trucking 
Association,  the  Private  Carrier  Con- 
ference is  the  national  trade  associa- 
tion that  represents  nearly  4,000  man- 
ufacturers, distributors,  shippers,  and 
receivers  who  operate  motor  trucks  as 
an  extension  of  their  primary  business 
endeavors.  Private  carriers  are  the 
dominant  sector  of  the  trucking  indus- 
try hauling  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
Nation's  intercity  truck  ton-mileage 
and  operating  6  million  vehicles. 

Mr.  Schlosser  has  worked  for  J.P. 
Stevens,  the  Nation's  second  largest 
publicly  owned  textile  manufacturer, 
for  his  entire  career.  He  started  with 
the  company  in  1939— the  same  year 
the  company  started  its  private  car- 
riage operation  with  the  acquisition  of 
one  truck. 

Mr.  Schlosser  volunteered  for  the 
Marine  Air  Corps  in  1944  and  served 
for  2  years  as  a  navigator  bombardier 
in  the  Pacific  arena. 

When  he  returned  to  Stevens  in 
1946,  he  began  devoting  full  time  to 
the  company's  transportation  oper- 
ations. He  served  as  general  manager 
before  being  named  to  his  current  po- 
sition in  1974. 

Today,  he  oversees  the  private  and 
commercial  transportation  operations 
at  the  company's  terminals  in  Greens- 
boro. NC,  and  in  Greenville,  SC.  He  is 
responsible  for  a  fleet  of  178  tractors 
and  459  trailers  which  serve  Stevens' 
74  plants.  His  fleet  operates  in  40 
States. 
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In  addition  to  his  responsibilities 
with  the  PCC,  Mr.  Schlosser  is  a  vice 
president  at  large  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Trucking 
Association.  He  is  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  both  the  Motor  Transporta- 
tion Association  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  North  Carolina  Motor  Carriers  As- 
sociation. He  was  elected  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  association  in 
1976— the  first  ever  from  the  private- 
carrier  industry— and  currently  heads 
the  group's  legislative  committee. 

He  also  served  on  the  special  carrier 
conunittee  to  study  the  structure  of 
ATA  and  Is  currently  on  the  commit- 
tee studying  the  dues  structure  of 
ATA.  As  the  top  spokesman  for  the 
Nation's  private  fleets,  Mr.  Schlosser 
has  a  great  responsibility. 

A  native  of  Greensboro,  Mr. 
Schlosser  attended  North  Carolina 
State  University,  and  is  married  to  the 
fo:  ler  Nettie  Beale.  They  have  two 
sons  and  two  granddaughters. 

I  am  confident  that  he  is  equal  to 
the  challenge.  Throughout  his  career 
with  J.P.  Stevens,  he  has  proven  him- 
self to  be  bold,  innovative,  and  re- 
sourceful. He  is  always  looking  for  a 
new  and  better  way  of  getting  the  job 
done.  These  attributes  will  help  him  to 
be  a  capable  and  effective  representa- 
tive of  this  diverse  and  growing  seg- 
ment of  our  Nation's  economy  and 
transportation  system.  I  wish  him  con- 
tinued success  in  his  new  leadership 
position.* 


HOUSE  ACTION  ON  21  WAS 
APPROPRIATE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  last  week's  unanimous  vote  of  ap- 
proval by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives lo  amend  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Act  to  require  States  to  raise 
State  drinking  age  limitations  to  21 
years,  I  commend  to  our  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  following  Newark.  NJ, 
Star-Ledger  editorial  entitled  •Stop 
the  Slaughter." 

The  editorial  is,  I  believe,  further 
evidence  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  right  in  its  decision  to  act 
on  this  issue  in  order  to  stop  the 
slaughter  on  our  Nation's  highways. 
Stop  the  Slaughter 

The  .story  i.s  a  lamiliar  one.  The  powerful 
liquor  lobby  in  New  York  state  once  again 
did  a  niimt)er  on  a  well-intentioned  plan  to 
increase  the  minimum  age  for  legal  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  beverages.  And  so  the 
New  York  Assembly  voted  down  by  a  plural- 
ity of  U  votes  a  bill  to  raise  the  drinking 
age  from  19  to  21. 

In  doing  so.  the  New  York  lawmakers  ig- 
nored every  reasonable  argument  on  the 
side  of  public  safety  and  the  welfare  of  the 
slate's  citizens.  The  bill's  sponsor,  Assembly- 
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man  Melvin  Zimmer.  a  Syracuse  Democrat, 
produced  strong  proof  on  established  safety 
statistics  that  the  measure  would  prevent  60 
to  75  auto  fatalities  and  1.300  injurits  m 
New  York  during  the  coming  year  It  made 
no  difference  to  the  majority  of  his  col 
leagues. 

Other  supporters  of  the  bill  produced  sta 
tistical  evidence  (hai  19-yt-ar  olds  and  JO 
year-olds  make  up  only  4  percent  ol  Ni  w 
York's  drivers  but  are  invohrd  in  16  perrent 
of  the  alcohol  related  fatal  crashes  fince 
again,  it  made  no  difference  to  the  A.s.sem 
biy  majority. 

if  New  York  neighbors.  Ni  w  Jersev  and 
Pennsylvania,  both  of  which  have  minimum 
drinking  ages  of  21.  had  a  vone  in  the  New 
York  proceedings.  I  hey  could  have  produced 
some  grim  statistical  evidence  of  their  own. 
They  could  have  shown  that  teenagers  from 
the.se  two  states  freqiientlv  become  invohed 
in  accidents  becau.se  ihe\  regularly  cro.ss 
the  slate  line  into  Ne\\  York  to  lake  advan 
tage  of  the  lower  drinking  age  But  that  too 
would  have  made  no  difference  to  the  New 
York  lawmakers. 

New  York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  worked 
hard  for  the  bill,  but  could  not  come  up 
with  the  needed  votes.  The  governor  pre 
dieted  there  would  b«'  ai  other  attempt  and 
that  It  would  be  successful.  Perhaps  but 
that  powerful  liquor  lobby  will  again  be  dif 
ficult  to  thwart. 

New  York's  rejection  of  the  21  year  old 
standard  has  already  had  one  serious  con.se- 
qiience.  Gov.  William  O'Neill  was  prepared 
to  launch  an  effort  in  his  state  to  raise  the 
drinking  age  from  20  to  21.  But  once  New 
York  decided  to  stand  pat  at  19.  he  aban 
doned  it.  citing  the  disappointing  lack  of 
action  by  New  York.  Gov.  O'Neill  called  for 
a  standard  regional  drinking  age. 

Such  a  proposal  makes  sense.  A  plan  for  a 
national  drinking  age  of  21.  imposed  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  makes  even  more  .sen.se. 

But  in  'he  meantime,  while  we  are  waiting 
for  ■\nent    national    reform,    pressure 

must  t>e  k  ot  on  New  York,  which  is  proving 
a  real  menace  to  its  neight)ors.  As  long  as 
New  York  continues  to  txjw  to  the  liquor 
lobby  and  keep  the  lower  drinking  age.  its 
own  youth,  as  well  as  those  from  neighlwr- 
Ing  states,  will  continue  to  face  Injury  and 
death.* 


A  SURVIVAL  COURSE  FOR  OUR 
WILDERNESS 

HON.  SALA  BURTON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  Letter  to 
the  Editor"  by  William  Turnage,  excu- 
tive  director  of  the  Wilderness  Society, 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  I  think  his  comments 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 
particularly  to  those  who  have  wilder- 
ness legislation  for  their  States  pend- 
ing in  Congress. 
Mr.  Tumage's  letter  follows: 
A  Survival  Course  for  Our  Wilderness 
Despite  Vincent  Carroll's  criticism  of  the 
methods  and  motives  of  conservationists 
(editoriai  page.  May  15).  we  applaud  his  con 
elusion:  'Environmentalists  are  probably 
right  that  the  wilderness  value  of  most  pro- 
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tected  lands  is  greater  than  their  resource 
value.  And  it's  true,  for  example,  that  log- 
ging m  par's  of  the  West  might  be  uneco- 
nomic but  lor  public  sutjsidy  "  It  is  a  fortu- 
nate accidinl  m  logic  thai  he  has  reached 
the  riglil  answer,  despite  having  all  the 
VI  rong  fads' 

Chieflx.  though.  Mr  Carroll  repeats  the 
canard  perpetrated  by  former  Interior  Sec- 
re(ar\  Janies  Walt  lliat  environmentalists 
\Mirk  lo  opposi  economic  activity  on  federal 
land.--  The  WiUlerne.s.s  Society  does  not 
oppose  economic  acluity  on  publicly  owned 
lands  e.\(<'pl  III  situations  where  dedicated  " 
land  uses  like  wilderness,  national  parks, 
and  wild  and  scenic  rivers  yield  long-term 
and  lasting  values  to  society  that  outweigh 
potent lal  commodity  values. 

In  the  lower  48  states,  designated  wilder- 
ness lands  account  for  only  1.2'"f  of  the  total 
land  area.  Since  the  federal  government  ad- 
ministers about  one-third  of  the  land  area 
of  the  U.S..  It  follovKs  that  many  hundreds 
ol  millions  of  acres  lie  outside  dedicated 
land  systems  and  are  open  to  whatever  re 
source  development  their  managing  agen- 
cies see  fit  lo  license.  In  light  of  such  facts. 
It  is  patently  misleading  to  suggest  that  The 
Wilderness  Society  .seeks  lo  prevent  re- 
source development  on  federal  lands. 
Futher,  there  is  a  very  limited  amount  of 
unprotected  wilderness  left  in  the  lower  48. 
It    IS    impo.ssible    to    argue    that    we    want 

More!  Morel  when,  in  fact,  there  is  very 
little  more'  What  is  not  saved  now  In  the 
next  few  years  will  never  be  .saved. 

Moreover,  when  conservationists  have  op- 
po.sed  development,  it  has  often  been  for 
good  economic  rea-sons.  and.  hopefully, 
always  for  good  environmental  rea-sons.  Mr. 
Carroll,  is.  for  example,  quite  correct  In  sug- 
gesting that  The  Wilderness  Society  sup- 
ports repeal  of  the  1872  Mining  Law.  For 
more  than  a  century,  this  law  has  allowed 
hard-rock  mining  on  the  public  lands  with- 
out adequate  control  of  the  damage  inflict- 
ed and  without  any  compensation  to  the 
Treasury  and  taxpayer  for  the  publicly 
owned  minerals.  Con.servationists  support  a 
revl.sed  law  to  establish  a  modern-day  leas- 
ing and  royally  system  that  will  protect  the 
environment  and  end  this  rather  remarka- 
ble giveaway. 

Mr  Carroll  claim.'^  that  environmentalists 
oppose  harvesting  of  old-growth  timber  in 
the  national  forests  and  have  contested  a 
recent  .sale  in  Colorado.  Actually,  we  oppose 
the  Forest  Service  practice  of  selling  nation- 
al forest  timber  at  prices  that  do  not  cover 
the  cost  of  production.  The  Report  of  the 
Forest  Service  for  Fi.scal  Year  1983  "  details 
that  75'';  or  more  of  the  national  forest 
timber  sold  m  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Alaska  failed  to  recover  receipts  equal  to 
costs.  The  Wilderness  Society  opposes  this 
blatant  subsidy  by  taxpayers  of  the  timber 
industry  and  supports  .sales  on  lands  which 
will  return  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  gov- 
ernment, without  excessive  environmental 
damage 

Mr  Carroll  states  that  proposals  to  devel- 
op oil  and  gas  in  wilderness  have  been  har- 
assed and  oppo-sed.  and  implies  that  wilder- 
ness designation  may  lock-up  "  huge  petro- 
leum reserves.  A  1983  study  by  the  U.S.  Ge 
ologlcal  Survey  reports  that  74  million  acres 
of  designated  and  potential  wilderness  areas 
contain  a  mere  2.7^^  of  the  undiscovered  re- 
coverable oil  and  5.3'^c  of  the  undiscovered 
recoverable  natural  gas  in  the  11  contiguous 
Western  stales.  Conservationists  advocate 
the  competitive  development  of  more  plenti- 
fully available  energy  resources  on  federal 
lands— onshore   and   offshore— and   on   pri- 
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vate  lands.  We  suggest  that  development  of 
remaining  resource-poor  wilderness  lands  be 
kept  as  a  last  resort.  The  public,  in  poll 
after  poll— and  the  Congress,  in  repeated  de- 
cisions aimed  at  stopping  Mr.  Watt— over- 
whelmingly support  our  approach. 

Protection  and  economic  development  of 
land  are  not  mutually  exclusive  goals  unless 
they  are  made  so. 

William  A.  Turnage. 

Executive  Director, 
the  Wilderness  Society.  Washington.m 
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LLOYD  SKINNER  AND  ROBERT 
DAUGHERTY  HONORED 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
two  of  Omaha.  Nebr.'s  most  distin- 
guished citizens  were  presented  the 
Brotherhood  Award  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
Robert  Daugherty  and  Lloyd  Skinner 
were  honored  with  this  prestigious 
and  well-earned  recognition,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  presentation  speech  delivered  by 
Ronald  Roskens.  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Roskens'  speech  follows: 
The  Essence  or  Wisdom 
(By  Ronald  W.  Roskens) 

I  remember  the  moment  in  vivid  detail. 
Shortly  before  noon  on  a  sun  drenched 
summer  day.  I  answered  the  phone.  I  lis- 
tened in  stunned,  bewildered  silence  as  a 
colleague  related  to  me  that  our  University 
attorney  had  been  killed  instantly  in  a 
freakish  car  accident.  It  was  the  tenth  of 
June.  1978. 

Two  days  later,  a  member  of  John's  be- 
reaved family  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  letter 
that  he  had  written  to  his  three  young  sons 
approximately  six  months  before  his  un- 
timely death.  In  ominously  prophetic  lan- 
guage, John  Imparled  his  single  most  impor- 
tant legacy  to  this  offspring  in  one  particu- 
lar paragraph. 

And.  to  my  mind,  in  that  same  paragraph 
he  also  encompassed  both  the  NCCJ  pur- 
poses and  the  salient  characteristics  of  the 
two  mortals.  Robert  Daugherty  and  Lloyd 
Skinner,  whom  we  salute  tonight.  Here  is 
that  paragraph: 

What  do  I  want  to  say  to  you.  my  sons? 
Probably  a  hodgepodge  of  cracker-barrel 
philo-sophy  and  experience,  but  learn  to  love 
and  care,  deeply  and  passionately  and  to 
sacrifice  so  that  good  can  come  and  ahead 
of  self  Make  your  word  always  good.  Let  all 
with  whom  you  deal  in  love  or  play  or  busi- 
ness say  about  you  'He  is  a  man  of  his  word.' 
Guard  that  carefully  over  all  your  days  ' 

John's  elegantly  simple  phrases  capture 
fully  our  highest  purposes  and  aspirations. 
For  what  standard  in  the  conduct  of  human 
affairs  is  of  greater  consequence  than  to  be 
regarded  as  one  whose  word  is  good? 

I  take  it  that  this  perceptive  father  was 
introducing  his  sons  to  the  elusive  but  per- 
vasive truth  that  human  character  is  ham- 
mered out  on  the  anvil  of  wisdom.  By  impli- 
cation, he  was  apprising  them  that  wisdorfi 
is  not  genetically  transmitted.  It  is,  rather, 
acquired;  through  listening,  learning,  loving. 


toiling,  experiencing.  John  was  saying  that 
men  and  women  whose  vision  Is  nurtured  by 
these  trails  have  attained  true  wisdom,  and, 
as  a  result,  are  more  likely  to  be  advocates 
of  justice  and  brotherhood. 

These  very  principles  spawned  the  NCCJ 
in  1928.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  these  be- 
liefs that  we  celebrate  tonight,  gathered  as 
we  are.  to  salute  two  stalwart  citizens.  Of 
course,  we  are  not  assembled  to  pronounce 
them  -saints,  but  rather  to  employ  the  light 
of  their  mentorship  to  illumine  the  shadowy 
crevices  of  our  own  sometimes  hardened 
minds  and  hearts. 

The  standard  for  our  self  examination  is 
wisdom.  A  passage  from  a  favorite  reference 
of  mine  seems  to  me  to  be  instructive  in  our 
reflection.  I  should  like  to  quote  from  the 
Hebrew  Prayer  Book.  The  Ethics  of  the 
Father: 

"There  are  seven  marks  of  an  uncultured, 
and  seven  of  a  wise  man.  The  wise  man  does 
not  speak  before  him  who  is  greater  than  he 
in  wisdom:  and  does  not  break  in  upon  the 
speech  of  his  fellow;  he  is  not  hasty  to 
answer;  he  questions  according  to  the  sub- 
ject matter,  and  answers  to  the  point;  he 
speaks  upon  the  first  thing  first,  and  upon 
the  last  last:  regarding  that  which  he  has 
not  understood  he  says.  I  do  not  understand 
it.  and  he  acknowledges  the  truth.  The  re- 
verse of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  an  uncul- 
tured man." 

If  these  be  the  salient  attributes  of 
wisdom— and  I  believe  they  are— are  they 
susceptible  to  simple  measurement?  The 
answer  is  no!  They  are  neither  reflected  in 
the  artificial  standard  of  an  IQ,  nor  in  such 
.social  yardsticks  as  wealth,  or  personal  and 
professional  accomplishments.  Rather,  the 
essence  otf  wisdom  is  imbedded  within  the 
unfathomable  boundaries  of  the  human 
soul. 

Remarkably,  as  we  watch  the  human 
parade,  the  common  tenets  of  wisdom  :eap- 
pear.  To  a  certain  extent,  they  reaffirm  an 
age-old  .yearning  for  personal  fulfillment 
and  societal  advancement.  Those  who  are 
truly  wise  understand  that  self-actualization 
is  important. 

But  individual  attainment  is  simply  the 
threshold  of  wisdom.  Since  the  beginning  of 
recorded  time,  the  wise  have  known  that 
man  can  reach  his  full  potential  only  if  he  is 
free:  free  to  express  openly  his  ideas;  free  to 
live  and  rnove  about  as  he  chooses;  free  to 
select  anfl  pursue  a  vocation,  and  to  practice 
the  rituals  of  his  faith.  To  deny  individuals 
these  freedoms  is  to  stifle  the  cumulative 
effect  of  *isdom.  Man  cannot  fly  if  he  is 
chained. 

Collecthely.  we  know  that  attempts  to  en- 
slave the  human  spirit  have  been  abysmal 
social  and  economic  failures.  We  know  that 
the  productivity  of  laborers,  the  creativity 
of  entrepreneurs,  and  the  inexorable 
progress  of  business  and  industry  among  lib- 
erated peoples  attest  to  the  validity  and  vi- 
tality of  a  free  enterprise  system.  As  free 
persons,  and  within  the  limitations  of  our 
capabilities  and  energies,  we  can  do  what- 
ever we  choose  to  do. 

George  Will  wrote:  "At  the  end  of  the  day 
we  are  right  to  judge  a  society  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  it  produces.  That  \s  why 
statecraft  is.  inevitably,  soulcraft." 

Thus,  the  extent  to  which  a  given  society 
has  mastered  true  wisdom  is  revealed  in  a 
transcript  of  the  conmion  conscience  of  its 
people.  I  cannot  help  but  inject  here  an  ex- 
ample of  the  false  wisdom  that  dominates  a 
system  such  as  that  of  the  SovieU.  Recent- 
ly, the  Russians  observed— for  the  first  time 
ever- a  national  Soviet  Air  Defense  Day.  Its 
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purpose:  to  elevate  and  salute  the  Air  Mar- 
shall who  gave  the  command,  and  the  pilot 
who  pressed  the  trigger  that  sent  the  help- 
less occupants  of  flight  007  to  a  violent  and 
abrupt  death  over  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Conduct  of  this  sort  is  alien  to  our  every 
fibre.  To  believe  that  such  actions  are  com- 
mendable is  to  argue  that  life  itself  is  mean- 
ingless. Such  behavior  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  all  that  we  stand  for,  and  it  makes  a 
mockery  of  our  hope  that  moral  bonds  can 
be  forged  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  permit  our  aspirations  for 
mankind  to  waiver,  nor  will  we.  We  know 
that  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  in  the  frame- 
work of  a  democratic  society,  we  began  as 
equals.  We  remain  so.  even  as  our  respective 
achievements  seem  to  set  us  apart.  As  James 
Bryant  Conant  wrote:  "Each  honest  calling, 
each  walk  of  life,  has  its  own  elite,  its  own 
aristocracy  based  upon  excellence  of  per- 
formance." 

The  citizens  of  this  nation— indeed,  each 
of  us  in  this  assemblage— are  different,  yet 
alike.  Our  backgrounds  are  dissimilar,  our 
interests  varying,  our  political  beliefs  dis- 
parate, our  religious  views  diverse.  Yet.  we 
have  recognized  the  common  element  of  our 
fragile  humanity— wisdom.  We  embody  In 
our  lives  the  wisdom  of  our  precedessors. 
who  forged  the  powerful  bonds  of  freedom. 
justice,  and  equality.  In  our  mutual  commit- 
ments to  freedom  and  to  wi-sdom.  we  are  pa- 
trioU  in  the  truest  sense.  Inevitably,  then. 
we  conclude  that  brotherhood  is  more  than 
an  ideal;  it  is  the  touchstone  for  the  survival 
of  mankind. 

In  our  celebration  of  the  lives  of  Bob 
Daugherty  and  Lloyd  Skinner,  we  discern 
the  essence  of  wisdom.  The  cumulative  ex- 
amples of  their  li\  es  and  careers  remind  us 
of  the  compelling  truth  of  Tennyson's  ob- 
servation that  "Knowledge  comes  but 
wisdom  lingers." 

Let  us  appreciate,  as  Teddy  White  wrote, 
that  "recognitions  (.such  as  this)  are  clear- 
ings in  the  jungle  of  life  where  space  opens 
enough  to  let  the  mind  turn. "  That  Is  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  about  tonight:  viewing 
our  strengths,  our  possibilities,  our  interde- 
pendence—brotherhood—through an  open- 
ing in  the  sometimes  impenetrable  thicket 
of  human  activity. 

In  and  through  these  two  distinguished. 
humble  mentors,  let  us  see  in  ourselves,  a-s 
we  see  in  them: 

'•Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  w hat-soever  things  an- 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatso- 
ever things  are  of  good  report:  if  there  be 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things.  " 

Indeed,  let  us  think  upon  tho.se  qiilnles 
sential    characteristics    of    wise    persons 
those  who  love  and  care  deeply  and  pa.ssion 
ately;   those   who  -sacrifice:   ilio.se   who   an- 
people  of  their  word    Let  us  distill  Ironi  the 
life   of   my   departed   colleague,   John,   and 
from  the  lives  of  Bob  and  Lloyd  the  es.seiier 
of  wisdom.* 


DANNY  NEWMAN  OF  CHICAGO 
LYRIC  OPERA  HONORED  FOR 
OUTSTANDING  TECHNIQUES 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 
•  Mr.     YATES.     Mr.     Speaker,     on 
Friday,  June  8,  1984,  in  a  ceremony  in 
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Toronto,  my  dear  friend  and  constitii- 
ent,  Danny  Newman,  of  the  Lyric 
Opera  of  Chicago,  received  the  1984 
Gold  Baton  Award  from  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  for  his 
work  in  helping  orchestras  bring  music 
to  millions  of  listeners  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  was  a  well-de- 
served and  long  overdue  honor. 

The  Gold  Baton  Award  is  the  Na- 
tion's highest  honor  for  distinguished 
service  to  music  and  the  arts,  and  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Newman  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  leadership  in  creating  and 
disseminating  subscription  and  audi- 
ence development  techniques  to  thou- 
sands of  performing  arts  groups  and 
institutions  throughout  the  world. 

Newman  began  as  an  arts  publicist, 
manager,  and  promoter  in  the  mid- 
1930's  in  his  native  Chicago.  For  three 
decades,  he  worked  with  touring 
Broadway  plays  and  musicals,  resident 
stage  companies,  cabarets,  concert 
groups,  and  opera  and  ballet  compa- 
nies. At  the  same  time,  he  was  in- 
volved with  movie  theaters,  film  pro- 
ducers, radio  and  television  programs, 
and  managed  commercial  theatres. 

In  the  early  1960's  and  running 
through  1981.  Newman  was  the  audi- 
ence development  consultant  lo  the 
Ford  Foundation's  Division  of  Human- 
ities and  the  Arts.  The  Ford  Founda- 
tion provided  his  services  to  symphony 
orche.stras,  ballet  companies,  and 
opera  companies,  and  through  the 
Theatre  Communications  Group,  to 
regional  theatres.  From  1965  to  1980. 
the  Canada  Council  made  his  .services 
available  to  all  arts  organizations  in 
Canada.  Newman  has  also  brought  his 
message  to  arts  groups  in  England. 
Scotland.  Australia.  New  Zealand. 
Israel,  Holland,  the  Republic  of  China, 
and  the  Philippines. 

In  addition  to  consulting.  Newman 
gives  hundreds  of  lectures  and  .semi- 
nars to  universities  and  arts  confer 
enccs. 

Through  his  work.  Newman  is  cred 
ited  with  helping  to  create  a  strong 
subscription  ba.se  lor  the  arls  in  every 
community  he  has  visited.  For  exam- 
ple, the  'Vaiuoiuer  Sympliony  Orche.s- 
tra.  using  Newmans  techniques,  in- 
creased tlieir  iiumbtT  of  sub.scribers 
from  3..515  to  40.000.  (In  1982,  the 
Vancouver  Symplumv  pre.sented  the 
world  premiere  of  a  new  symphonic 
work.  '"Canadian  Rhapsody."  by 
Robert  Farnon.  commissioned  in 
honor  of  Newman).  The  New  York 
Philharmonic  gained  10,000  new  sub- 
scribers in  the  year  following  New- 
mans visit. 

W.  McNeil  Lowry,  Ford  Foundation 
vice  president,  who  tapped  Newman  as 
a  resource,  said.  "Danny  Newman  has 
done  more  for  the  performing  arts  in 
this  country  than  10  foundations." 

Newmans  book,  "Subscribe  Now," 
which  outlines  his  dynamic  subscrip- 
tion promotion  technique,  is  the  all- 
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time  best  seller  of  the  arts  promotion 
field.  The  book  is  in  use  in  30  coun- 
tries and  has  recently  gone  into  Its 
fourth  printing. 

Despite  his  busy  lecture  and  consult- 
ing schedule.  Newman's  home  base 
since  1954  has  remained  the  Lyric 
Opera  of  Chicago  where  he  is  the 
public  relations  consultant  and  press 
representative. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Danny  Ntwman  has 
saved  hundreds  of  performing  arts 
groups  with  his  methods,  enabling  the 
arts  to  be  brought  to  millions.  I  join 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  in  its  salute  to  him.« 


GOSPEL  Ml'SIC  CELEBRATION  IN 
NEWARK 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  World  Gospel  Music  Association, 
which  begins  celebrating  Gospel  Music 
Week  on  Thursday.  June  14. 

Gospel  music  has  its  origins  in  the 
spirituals  which  were  written  by  slaves 
who  turned  to  music  as  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing their  hope  for  a  better  life. 
The  musical  styles  were  developed 
from  a  combination  of  American  and 
European  influences,  and  the  result 
was  the  first  truly  American  form  of 
music.  Gospel  music  went  on  to  influ- 
ence various  other  American  musical 
styles,  while  at  the  same  time  it  con- 
tinued to  endure  as  an  important  mu- 
sical genre  all  its  own. 

One  place  where  gospel  music  has 
thrived  is  my  home  city  of  Newark, 
which  was  last  year  proclaimed  in  the 
gospel  music  capital  of  New  Jersey. 
Newark's  important  role  in  the  World 
Gospel  Music  Association  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  efforts  of  Prof.  Albert 
Lewis,  the  president  of  the  World 
Gospel  Music  Association  of  New 
Jersey.  He  has  given  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  energy  so  that 
others  may  appreciate  the  joys  of 
gospel  music. 

On  June  14,  Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson 
and  Gov.  Thomas  Kean  will  join  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  in  a  ceremony  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  Gospel  Music  Week. 
Among  the  featured  talents  at  the  city 
hall  rotunda  in  Newark  that  day  will 
be:  Mrs.  Sissy  Houston,  internationally 
famous  singer:  Mrs.  Jerris  Warwick 
Crisman,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  WNJR  radij  station:  Ms.  Lil- 
lette  E.  Jenkins,  internationally  ac- 
claimed concert  pianist:  Evangelist 
Brenda  Watt,  a  national  gospel  soloist: 
Evangelist  Sharon  Dodd.  and  the  YTE 
Theatrical  Association  of  Newark,  of 
the  play  called  "The  Black  Moses  ": 
Ms.  Yevette  Glover,  a  national  gospel 
singer:  Evangelist  William  A.  Scaife,  a 
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well-known  minister  of  music:  Ms. 
Verna  Rue'Lae.  a  national  acclaimed 
dramatist:  Madam  Anna  Lundy  Lewis, 
internationally  acclaimed  gospel  musi- 
cian and  personality:  and  Dr.  Gwendo- 
lyn G.  Grant,  internationally  ac- 
claimed psychiatrist  and  orator. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  board  of  the  World  Gospel  Music 
A.s.sociatian  of  Newark— Evangelist 
William  A.  Scaife.  M.M..  executive  vice 
president;  Ms.  Yvelte  W.  Glover,  exec- 
utive secretary:  Mrs.  Hattie  F.  Lewis, 
treasurer.  Madam  Anna  Lundy  Lewis. 
MM.:  Rev  J.  Covin.7ton:  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Harry  T.  Spellman.  Sr.  In  addition, 
many  people  have  helped  to  publicize 
this  event  and  to  promote  gospel 
music,  including  Liz  Satcheil  of  radio 
station  WNJR:  Bob  Queen  of  the  New 
Jersey  Afro-American:  Barbara  Kukea. 
editor  of  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  reli- 
gious column:  Betty  Foley  of  the 
Jersey  Journal;  and  Bert  Lightner  of 
the  Essex-Suburban  Greater  News.  I 
also  would  like  to  recognize  Alline  K. 
Graham,  an  outstanding  gospel  music 
performer,  and  Minister  M.C.  Smith, 
editor  of  the  Universal  Voice  News- 
paper, for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  association. 

Once  again.  I  must  single  out  Profes- 
sor Lewis  for  his  outstanding  efforts  in 
bringing  gospel  music  to  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  week's  celebration  certainly  does 
him  a  great  honor.  The  association's 
theme  is  'Victory  in  Jesus— All  Is 
Well.  "  The  festivities  in  Newark  this 
week  will  certainly  underscore  those 
words.* 


AD  HOC  CONGRESSIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  IRISH  AFFAIRS 
OBTAINS  TWO  IMPORTANT 
PERSPECTIVES  ON  PROBLEMS 
OF  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OK  NEW  VOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  104-member  Ad 
Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs.  I  wish  to  place  into  the 
Congressional  Record  the  testimo- 
nies of  two  prominent  residents  of 
Northern  Ireland  who  appeared  at  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  April  4. 

The  first  statement  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Eilis  Kelly,  one  of  the  few  female  bar- 
risters in  all  of  Northern  Ireland  who 
discussed  the  emergency  powers  legis- 
lation which  has  governed  the  six 
northeast  counties  of  Ireland  for  most 
of  the  past  14  years. 

The  second  statement  comes  from 
Mr.  Micheal  Farrell.  a  historian  and 
journalist  who  discussed  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Act  and  the  general  issues 
related  to  economic  discrimination  in 
Northern  Ireland. 
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The  committee  truly  benefited  from 
these  presentations  and  is  grateful  for 
the  leadership  of  the  Irish  National 
Caucus  which  made  the  arrangements 
for  their  respective  visits.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  Congress  hear  all  views  on 
this  complex  issue  so  we  are  in  a 
better  position  to  provide  whatever  as- 
sistance we  can  to  further  the  cause  of 
peace,  justice,  and  freedom  in  North- 
ern Ireland. 

At  this  point  I  place  the  aforemen- 
tioned statements  in  the  Record: 

Testimony  by  Mr.  Michael  Parrell  of 
Northern  Ireland 

The  current  crisLs  in  Northern  Ireland 
began  with  a  civil  rights  movement  protest- 
ing di.scrimination  against  the  Calholic/na- 
lionah.st  minority  in  a  number  of  areas,  but 
especially  in  the  field  of  employment.  A 
survey  based  on  1971  figures  found  "a 
marked  tendency  for  Protestants  to  domi- 
nate the  upper  occupational  spheres  while 
Catholics  are  found  predominantly  in  the 
lower  clas-ses  .  .  .  although  Catholic  men  are 
less  than  2V"i  of  the  economically  active 
population  of  both  religions  and  sexes,  they 
represent  44^^  of  the  unemployed".  The 
survey  found  that  Catholics  were  two  and 
one  half  times  a.s  likely  to  be  unemployed  as 
Protestants. 

The  British  government  intervened  direct- 
ly m  Northern  Ireland  in  1972.  suspending 
the  local  government,  but  they  did  not  take 
any  serious  measures  to  counter  discrimina- 
tion, with  the  result  that  a  survey  carried 
out  in  1976  7  found  that  'becoming  unem- 
ployed in  early  1976  and  the  following  year 
involved  major  variations  between  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics;  generally  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Catholics". 

This  failure  to  remedy  the  grievances 
originally  highlighted  by  the  civil  rights 
movement  greatly  Increased  the  frustration 
of  the  minority  of  Northern  Ireland,  adding 
significantly  to  the  support  for  the  u.se  of  vi- 
olence to  secure  change. 

FAIR  employment  AGENCY 

Eventually  In  1976  the  British  government 
.set  up  the  Northern  Ireland  Fair  Employ- 
ment Agency  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
di.scrlminallon  in  employment.  The  record 
of  the  agency  has  not  been  impressive  and 
there  has  been  little  evidence  of  a  strong 
will  by  the  judiciary  and  the  executive  in 
Northern  Ireland  to  take  measures  to 
strengthen  its  impact. 

The  law  setting  up  the  FEA  specifically 
excluded  any  system  of  quotas  or  positive 
discrimination  to  remedy  work  force 
imbalances  and  the  FEA  has  always  ruled 
out  these  methods  of  remedying  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  agency  concentrated  initially  on  in- 
vestigating individual  complaints  which  did 
little  to  affect  the  overall  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  And  It  has  only 
made  findings  of  discrimination  in  21  cases 
during  its  seven  years  In  operation.  Over 
half  of  these  findings  have  been  appealed  'o 
the  Northern  Ireland  courts.  Of  the  seven 
cases  in  which  judgments  have  been  given 
the  courts  have  overturned  the  PEA's  find- 
ings In  all  but  two  cases. 

The  FEA  had  from  the  beginning  the 
power  to  conduct  investigations  into  the 
pattern  of  employment  in  particular  firms 
or  industries  but  it  was  very  slow  to  do  so. 
There  was  considerable  government  pres- 
sure put  upon  it  not  to  do  so  in  regard  to 
certain  key  sectors,  notably  the  engineering 
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industry  and  the  Northern  Ireland  civil 
service.  The  agency  only  began  to  publish 
the  results  of  some  of  these  general  surveys 
in  1982-3,  six /seven  years  after  it  was  set 
up. 

PATTERNS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

The  reports  of  these  FEA  investigations 
indicate  that  the  general  pattern  of  employ- 
ment demonstrated  by  the  1971  survey 
quoted  at  the  outset  has  not  significantly 
changed.  A  survey  of  the  engineering  indus- 
try published  in  1983  concluded  that  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  engineering  crafts  have  not 
been  equally  open  to  all  suitably  talented 
members  of  the  Northern  Ireland  communi- 
ty ".  This  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  Catho- 
lics. 

The  suney  noted  that  "in  two  companies 
it  was  not  disputed  that  the  skilled  fitters 
and  similtr  tradesmen  .  .  .  almost  certainly 
did  not  include  a  single  Catholic".  One  of 
these  firms  Is  the  British  government-owned 
shipbuilding  firm  of  Harland  and  Wolff. 
This  firm  has  recently  been  awarded  a  con- 
tract worth  72  million  dollars  (60  million 
pounds)  by  the  U.S.  company  of  Lykes 
Brothers  in  New  Orleans.  One  of  the  other 
firm  covered  by  this  survey  was  the  British 
government-owned  aircraft  firm  of  Short 
Brothers  where  the  agency  found  that  only 
.some  five  per  cent  of  the  skilled  workers 
were  Catholic. 

The  FEA  did  not  name  any  of  the  firms 
which  it  fbund  had  not  been  offering  equali- 
ty of  opportunity  so  that  its  report  had 
little  more  than  informational  value. 

There  is  also  evidence  of  at  least  one 
major  report  being  tailored  to  avoid  conclu- 
sions embarrassing  to  the  government.  This 
is  the  report  on  the  Northern  Ireland  civil 
service.     ! 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REPORT 

In  1979  the  FEA  decided  to  carry  out  an 
investigation  into  the  civil  service.  The  draft 
report,  drawn  up  by  an  American  statisti- 
cian, fouttd  that  in  1980  over  80%  of  civil 
servants  in  the  top  four  salary  groups  were 
Protestants  and  generally  indicated  that 
Catholics  were  very  underrepresented  in  the 
upper  echelons  of  the  civil  service. 

When  the  report  was  finally  published  in 
December  1983  new  figures  had  been  added 
to  it.  supplied  by  the  civil  service  itself, 
which  purported  to  show  that  this  situation 
was  now  being  remedied.  The  author  of  the 
original  draft  was  very  dissatisfied  with  the 
final  report  and  felt  that  it  may  misrepre- 
sent the  actual  situation. 

The  FBA  has  the  power  to  grant  certifi- 
cates to  firms  indicating  that  they  are 
"equal  employers".  Government  contracts 
can  only  be  granted  to  firms  holding  these 
certificates.  But  the  FEA  imposes  no  test 
before  issuing  these  certificates  so  that  in 
practice  this  sanction  has  no  value.  In  fact 
two  firms  which  had  been  granted  certifi- 
cates were  later  found  by  an  FEA  investiga- 
tion to  have  grossly  imbalanced  workforces. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  agency's  work  led 
it  to  commission  an  internal  investigation 
by  an  English  civil  rights  expert  in  1981. 
The  report  of  this  investigation  concluded 
that  'the  experience  of  the  Pair  Employ- 
ment Act  thus  far  is  a  depressing  picture  of 
a  massive  task,  of  the  possibility  of  change, 
but  of  an  agency  which  has  failed  to  meet 
that  challenge". 

The  problem  of  discrimination  in  North- 
em  Ireland  is  a  very  deep-seated  and  intrac- 
tible  one.  Discriminating  employers  will  not 
change  unless  very  strict  sanctions  are  im- 
posed upon  them.  So  far  the  FEA  and  the 
British  government  have  not  shown  the  will 
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and  determination  necessary  to  impose  such 
sanctions. 

U.S.  ACTION 

The  pressure  mounted  in  the  U.S.  over 
the. Air  Force  contract  awarded  to  the  Brit- 
ish government-owned  aircraft  firm  of 
Shorts  Brothers  made  a  major  impact  in 
Northern  Ireland.  I  think  it  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  Short  Brothers  agreeing  to  an 
affirmative  action  programme  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  Catholics  in  their  work- 
force. The  programme  adopted  is  very  vague 
and  unspecific  however. 

1  think  the  U.S.  pressure  can  play  a  major 
part  in  getting  the  British  government  and 
FEA  to  take  much  more  decisive  action  to 
put  an  end  to  discrimination.  Continued 
U.S.  pressure  could  ensure  that  Shorts 
Brothers  affirmative  action  programme  is 
made  effective  and  produces  real  change. 

It  would  also  be  very  effective  if  U.S. 
firms  operating  in  Northern  Ireland  were 
required  by  law  to  have  religiously  balanced 
workforces  and  if  U.S.  firms  placing  orders 
with  Northern  Ireland  companies  were  pro- 
hibited from  placing  them  with  any  compa- 
ny which  has  an  unbalanced  workforce. 

Testimony  of  Mrs.  Eilis  Kelly  of 
Northern  Ireland 

Northern  Ireland  has  been  governed  by 
emergency  legislation  since  the  creation  of 
the  state.  Internment  without  trial  has  been 
used  in  every  decade.  The  current  emergen- 
cy legislation  is  contained  in  the  Northern 
Ireland  (Emergency  Provisions)  Act  1978 
which  consolidates  the  1973  and  1975  Acts. 
This  legislation  implements  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Diplock  Report  which  was 
presented  to  the  Westminster  Parliament  in 
December  1972. 

Lord  Diplock's  task  was  to  find  an  effec- 
tive alternative  to  internment  which  has 
l)een  the  object  of  considerable  internation- 
al and  local  opposition  since  its  re-introduc- 
tion in  1971.  The  Act  at  the  time  was  de- 
scribed by  the  then  Attorney  General.  Sir 
Peter  Rolins.  as  containing  draconian  meas- 
ures. The  Act  was  to  be  a  temporary  meas- 
ure and  was  required  to  be  re-introduced  by 
the  Westminster  government  each  year 
which  It  has  been  up  to  the  present  date. 

The  provisions  of  the  emergency  legisla- 
tion would  contravene  the  first,  second  and 
third,  fifth,  sixth  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  American  Constitution.  All  po- 
litical offenses  are  tried  In  the  Diplock 
Courts  as  they  now  are  commonly  known. 
When  one  hears  of  the  number  of  accused 
persons  convicted  in  these  Courts  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  convict- 
ed by  due  process  of  law  as  that  term  is  un- 
derstood in  Common  Law  countries.  Some 
of  the  main  provisions  of  the  Act  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

WIDE  POWERS  OF  ARREST 

Firstly,  it  provides  for  very  wide  powers  of 
arrest,  detention,  search  and  seizure.  A  sol- 
dier or  policeman  may  arrest  without  war- 
rant someone  whom  he  suspects  of  being  a 
terrorist.  There  is  no  requirement  that  the 
suspicion  be  reasonable.  The  suspect  may  be 
held  by  the  army  for  up  to  four  hours.  This 
provision  is  widely  used  as  an  intelligence 
gathering  operation.  Where  the  suspect  is 
arrested  by  the  police,  he  or  she  may  be 
brought  to  one  of  the  specially  built  interro- 
gation centers  for  up  to  72  hours.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Prevention  of  Terrorism 
(Temporary  Provisions)  Act  1976,  a  suspect 
may  be  held  for  up  to  seven  days  v^rithout 
access  to  family  or  legal  advisor.  It  is  an  of- 
fense punishable  under  the  Act  not  to  di- 
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vulge  to  the  arresting  party  one's  identity, 
address,  recent  movements  and  knowledge 
of  any  terrorist  activities.  Section  19  of  the 
Act  gives  the  army  and  the  police  wide 
powers  to  requisition  or  use  any  property 
and  it  is  this  section  of  the  Act  which  has 
allowed  the  construction  of  the  many  corru- 
gated iron  army  forts  which  surround  Re- 
publican areas  of  Belfast  and  elsewhere. 

nonjury  TRAILS 

Secondly,  the  Act  abolishes  the  right  to  a 
trial  by  jury.  When  the  Act  was  at  the  com- 
mittee stage  in  the  Westminster  Parliament, 
the  committee  split  twelve-twelve  on  this 
issue.  There  was  also  a  proposal  that 
Diplock  cases  be  heard  by  three  judges 
rather  than  a  single  judge.  This  proposal 
was  supported  by  the  Bar  Counsel  of  North- 
ern Ireland  and  the  committee  split  thir- 
teen-eleven  in  favor  of  it.  At  the  third  read- 
ing, however,  the  government  Introduced  a 
whip  and  the  proposal  was  defeated.  There 
has  never  been  any  evidence  that  jurors 
were  or  would  be  Intimidated.  There  was 
one  instance  in  1972  where  a  witness  was 
shot  dead,  although  it  was  never  established 
definitively  that  that  was  the  reason  for  his 
murder.  Diplock  said  in  1973  that  intern- 
ment would  be  necessary  as  long  as  intimi- 
dation of  witnesses  continued.  Lord  Gardi- 
ner in  his  report  of  1975  recommended  that 
internment  be  discontinued  because  there 
was  no  longer  a  threat  to  witnesses.  He  also 
recommended  the  re-introduction  of  juries 
as  soon  as  practicable,  but  up  to  the  present 
date  that  recommendation  has  not  been 
acted  upon  and  no  effort  has  been  made  by 
the  British  government  to  re-Introduce 
juries  in  any  form  to  the  Diplock  Courts. 

NO  RIGHT  TO  BAIL 

Third,  a  person  charged  with  an  offense 
to  which  the  Diplock  legislation  applies  has 
no  right  to  bail  as  he  would  have  under  the 
Common  Law.  A  bail  application  must  be 
heard  by  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  and  the 
applicant  must  satisfy  the  Court  that  he 
will  turn  up  for  his  trial,  will  not  commit 
any  offenses  and  will  not  intimidate  any 
witnesses;  although  the  last  requirement  is 
rarely  a  live  issue.  The  applicant  must  satis- 
fy the  judge  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
he  will  comply  with  these  terms,  and  it 
proves  exceptionally  difficult  for  any  appli- 
cant to  do  so,  particularly  since  membership 
of  a  proscribed  organization  is  regarded  by 
the  Courts  as  a  continuing  offense. 

ONUS  OF  PROOF  ON  ACCUSED 

Fourth,  the  Act,  in  cases  involving  posses- 
sion of  explosives  and  firearms,  moves  the 
onus  of  proof  from  the  Crow-n  to  the  ac- 
cused in  the  sense  that  the  accused  must 
satisfy  the  Court  that  he  either  did  not 
have  knowledge  of  the  articles  or  that  he 
did  not  have  control  of  them  or  that  he  did 
not  assent  to  their  being  in  the  place  where 
he  and  they  were  found.  This  section  in 
practice  requires  the  accused  to  give  evi- 
dence and  be  cross  examined. 

COERCFD  CONFESSIONS  ADMISSIBLE  EVIDENCE 

Fifth,  under  the  Common  Law  rules 
where  an  accused  person  makes  a  statement 
of  admission  while  in  police  custody  the 
Crown  must  show  that  he  was  not  in  any 
way  ill-treated  or  threatened  or  given  any 
inducement  In  order  to  make  a  statement. 
Under  the  emergency  legislation  however 
the  statement  will  be  admitted  unless  the 
accused  can  establish  that  he  was  tortured 
or  subjected  to  inhuman  or  degrading  treat- 
ment. The  accused  must  of  course  give  evi- 
dence in  order  to  establish  this  and  the 
Courts  have   held   that   "rough   handling " 
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such  as  tx-ing  slapped  on  the  head  and  face 
is  permissible  in  order  to  extract  a  confes 
sion. 

NEW  OFFENSE 

Sixth,  the  Act  also  establishes  a  numb«-r 
of  offenses  which  are  not  offenses  under  the 
Common  Law.  These  relate  mainly  to  cen 
sorship  and  freedom  of  association  and  ex 
pression. 

fORCEO  CONFESSIONS  THFOtJCH  ILL  TREATMENT 

Those  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  Act 
In  practice  since  the  end  of  interment  the 
police  have  used  two  melhod.s  of  securing 
convictions.  FYom  1975  to  1979.  8S  percent 
to  90  percent  of  convictions  in  the  Diplock 
Court  were  obtained  on  the  basis  of  alleged 
voluntary  confessions.  There  was  con.iider 
able  concern  durini?  this  period  that  sus 
pects  were  being  ill-treated  and  the  British 
Kovernment.  tK-cause  of  sustained  pre.ssure 
exerted  on  it.  particularly  by  the  Amnesty 
Intehnational  Report  of  1978  which  found 
evidence  of  systematic  ill-treatment,  set  up 
an  inquiry  under  an  Engli-sh  county  court 
judge.  Judge  Bennett.  He  found  ".hat  llifn- 
was  evidenci'  of  .serious  injuries  to  prisoners 
which  had  not  b<'en  self-inflicted  and  made 
various  recommendations,  .some  though  not 
all  of  which  have  not  been  acted  upon.  In 
the  event,  however,  complaml.s  about  ill 
treatment  virtually  ceased  and  it  is  rarely 
nowadays  that  the  Crown  relies  on  the  ac 
cuseds  own  statement  to  secure  a  coiuic 
tion. 

Sl'PERGRASSES 

Since   1980  the  Crown  has  relied  on  e\i 
dence  of     supergrasses'  (i  e.  alleged  accorn 
plishesi   to  secure   convictions    Very    many 
accused   have   t)een   convicted   without    any 
corroboration  of  the  accomplices    evidence. 
The  accomplice  or    supergrass'   is  almost  in- 
variably granted  total  immunity  from  pros 
ecution.  a  new  life  and  a  new  identity  else 
where  and  financial  support  for  life   Several 
supergrasses  have  admitted  perjury   them- 
selves in  previous  trials  and  the  Lord  Chiel 
Justice   of   Nortnern    Ireland   convicted   ac- 
cused   persons    in    a   case    where    he    found 
parts  of  the  supergrasses'  evidence    bi/.Hrre 
and  ■incredible  .  These  are  ma.ss  trials    the 
next  supergrass  trial   for  instant •■   involves 
75  accused.  The  average   period  ol    n  mantl 
and  custody  in  such  a  case  is  two  years    In 
England  a  prosecution  is  not  even  brought 
in  accomplice  '~ases  unless  these  is  rorrobo 
ration   but    m    Nortliern    Ireland   then-   are 
many  cases  of  people  serving  \er\    leiigthv 
prison    s«'ntences    mcluding    life    imprison 
menl  on  the  uncorroborat- d  e\ideiKe  of  an 
alleged  accomplice    A  detailed  studv  nl  the 
supergrass  system   ha.^   recently   been  <om 
pleled  by  Lord  Gifford  Q  C.  of  the  Knglish 
bar. 

EXCH.'SI<>»' 

Reference  is  made  earlier  'o  the  Preven 
lion  of  Terrorism  iTemporarv  Provisions i 
Act  1976.  The  effect  of  this  Act  is  that  :i  sus 
pect  may  be  excluded  to  Northern  Ireland 
from  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
prevented  from  re-entering  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom  under  penalty  of  imprison 
ment.  A  suspect  may  also  b»'  prevented  Irom 
entering  Northern  Ireland,  from  the  Repub 
lie  of  Ireland.  These  measures  have  been 
widely  used.  There  is  no  hearing  in  relation 
to  the  making  of  the  orders  and  no  appeal 
from  them. 

ALIENATION 

The  use  and  abuse  of  emergency  legisla- 
tion has  alienated  large  sections  of  the  com 
munity  from  the  institutions  of  government 
and  from  the  courts  themselves.  While  the 
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law  continues  to  be  used  particularly  in  a 
situation  of  political  stalemate  as  an  instru- 
ment of  repression  rather  than  as  a  guaran 
tor  of  civil  and  political  liberty  the  task  of 
building  structures  based  on  peace  and  jus- 
tice is  postponed  even  further  • 
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•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  regret 
to  note  the  passing  of  one  of  the  ini- 
tiators of  the  supermarket  concept. 
Mr.  Nehemiah  M.  Cohen.  An  ordained 
rabbi  born  in  Jeru.salem,  Mr.  Cohen 
contributed  much  to  my  district  in 
Montgomery  County,  MD.  through  his 
commercial  and  civic  dt^dicalion. 

Mr.  Cohen  opened  the  first  Giant 
supermarket  in  1936.  The  retail  chain 
has  sinc(>  grown  to  become  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country. 

In  1967.  Mr.  Coheti  received  the 
Management  Achievement  Award 
from  the  Washington  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  the  Advancement  of  Man- 
agement. His  pioneer  spirit  and  ex 
traordinary  business  sense  might  best 
be  summarized  by  this  award  citation, 
which  read  in  part: 

•  •  •  in  \9M  when  businesses  were  lailiiiM 
acro.ss  the  Nation,  you  had  the  courage  and 
the  vision  to  come  to  the  Washington  area 
with  a  little  Tied  concept  of  the  lime.  I  he 
self  ser,  icr  supermarket.  Your  faith  in  the 
princip  e  ol  ma.ss  merchandising  ol  foods  at 
a  low  I'larkup  w:us  more  than  \indi<'al(d  bv 
the  success  of  your  company 

Montgomery  County  will  truly  feel 
the  lo.ss  of  this  important  leader. 

I  commend  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  this  editorial  of  appreciation  wliich 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
after  his  death. 

NkHKMIAH   MvfK  CoHKN 

In  ihf  smoki'.  lire  and  liller  ol  some  nl 
the  worst  noting  W.»shm^:ti)ii  experienced 
immediately  afler  Martin  Liillier  Kuig  Jr  s 
a.ssas.sination  in  Htt>8.  there  stood  in  one 
parlicularlv  liery  block  a  prominently  iin 
touched  store  a  siipermarki'l.  ')b\inuslv 
skipped  bv  llie  plmidrrers  <<ii  this  lawless 
niglil  m  the  capital  II  tta.>  a  CJianl  sinre 
and  residents  with  local  roots  knew  vvliv  il 
had  been  hvpa.s.scd  Ciianls  '  irs  wiili  ihi 
citv  and  \Mth  ils  niiglibors  and  cusiiiiiirrs 
had  alwavs  hern  .-.trong.  and  in  this  store. 
I  lie  manager  wa.-<  a  black  man  an  impoi 
lani  first  in  those  davs  And  tiianl  -  spi 
( lal  ncoMiiilion  ul  intal  r-spoii^ihilil  n -■ 
could  be  liaced  to  I's  lounder.  Neli.'inian  M 
Cohen,  who  died  Tuesiiav  al  !i:i  alli  r  beiiu; 
injured  in  an  auto  aiculeiil  luiir  dav-.  earli 
er 

The  story  of  Mr  Cnlni;  rial  ivi- ol  ,)eru>a 
lem.  ordained  rabbi,  oneiime  -.chool  leather, 
sometime  larmer  and  \isionar\  slorekeip 
IT  IS  about  exceptional  commercial  and 
CIVIC  commitment  to  this  region  Teaming 
up  witli  a  business  acquaintance  whosi- 
family  owned  a  food  distributorship  in 
Pennsylvania,  Mr  Cohen  lelt  the  three 
small  grt)cer>  stores  he  owned  in  Lanea.-.ter. 
Pa.,  to  open  the  first  GianI  on  Georgia 
Avenue,  during  the  Depression 
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steady  growth,  nurtured  by  Mr.  Cohen 
personal  managerial  style  and  growth, 
turned  one  store  into' a  thriving  chain  that 
today  operates  132  stores  and  is  the  12th 
largest  retailer  in  the  United  States. 
Through  internal  feuding  at  one  time 
threatened  to  immolwlize  Giant.  Mr. 
Cohen's  presence  continued  to  be  felt  both 
inside  and  outside  the  firm.  There  was  an 
accent  on  profitable  operations,  but  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  activity  in.  with  and  for 
local  Washington. 

Formal  recognition  of  this  activity  came 
often,  but  was  appreciated  most  by  Mr. 
Cohen  in  1974.  when  he  received  the  Shem 
Tov  Award  of  Adas  Israel  Congregation 
here,  for  exemplifying  the  highest  ideals  of 
good  citizenship  and  for  caring  for  others. 
Mr.  Cohen  had  stre.s.sed  a  personal  philoso- 
phy that  Giant  had  an  obligation  to  repay 
the  region  it  .serves. 

It  has  been  this  spirit  that  .saw  Giant 
build  a  bright  new  supermarket  in  the  heart 
of  the  Shaw  neighborhood  al  a  time  when 
other  chains  were  closing  stores  in  the  city, 
that  led  to  a  longtime,  still-standing  spon- 
sorship of  .school  programs;  and  that  recog- 
nized neighborhoods  in  hiring  practices. 
Thai  was.  and  still  Is.  a  rich  legacy  to  be 
cherished  by  all  of  Washington.  Irom  a  man 
who  like  to  share  » 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DOROTHY 
LaBUDDE 

HON.  SAU  BURTON 

1)1'  CAl  IKOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  19S4 
•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
ri.se  to  pay  tribute  to  the  outstanding 
career  of  Dorothy  LaBudde,  who  is  re- 
tiring after  39  years  of  distinguished 
service  to  our  Nation's  ,schools. 

For  over  22  of  tho.se  years,  Dorothy 
LaBudde  has  been  instrumental  in  up- 
grading programs  for  handicapped  stu- 
dents in  San  Franci.sco.  particularly 
for  children  who  are  communicatively 
impaired.  She  has  worked  untiringly 
to  improve  K^aching  techniques  and  to 
improve  learning  conditions  m  our 
.schools.  She  developed  and  helped  m 
stilute  a  Master  Clinician  plan  for 
student  teachers.  StitilenI  teachers  for 
many  years  to  come  will  profit  Irom 
her  expertise  and  innovation. 

Her  prolcssional  devotion  is  al.so  re- 
flected in  her  active  invohenunt  in 
the  political  proce.ss.  Dorothy  helped 
organi/.e  San  Franci.sco  s  teachers  and 
worked  to  increase  teacher  awareness 
ol  i.ssues  and  legislation  affecting  stu- 
dents teachers,  and  .schools.  She  has 
.served  as  congressional  contact  for  the 
San  Franci.sco  Cla.ssroom  Teachers  As- 
sncialion  and  has,  in  wa.vs  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  promoted  advanced 
teaching  techniques  and  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  hall- 
marks of  a  consumate  educator.  Her 
skills  and  vitality  were  never  confined 
to  the  classroom  setting,  but  were  ex- 
tended throughout  our  community 
and  the  Nation. 


The  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association  will  honor  Dorothy  La- 
Budde this  Wednesday.  June  13.  for 
her  many  years  of  professional 
achievement  and  community  service.  I 
would  like  'o  join  them  by  expressing 
my  most  sincere  appreciation  for  her 
unsurpassed  devotion  to  the  education 
of  our  Nations  youth  and  to  wish  her 
well  in  all  her  future  endeavors.* 


AND  THE  JUDGE  CRIED,  TOO 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11,  1984 
•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  last  week 
I  had  the  pleasure  and  distinct  honor 
of  hosting  Mrs.  Charlotte  Outten,  reg- 
ister of  wills  for  Worcester  County, 
MD,  in  my  office  when  she  visited  the 
Nations  Capital,  Although  elected  to 
her  first  term  in  1974— the  same  year  I 
was  elected  to  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates— Charlotte  Outten  has  been 
in  public  service  throughout  most  of 
her  life.  At  a  time  when  she  first  con- 
sidered involvement  in  the  political 
arena,  she  was  also  deeply  interested 
in  a  young  man  named  Milton  Outteri. 
That  wa«  1953.  She  married  Miltort 
that  year  and  decided  to  forgo  what 
would  have  been  her  first  opportunity 
in  politics.  She  had  been  asked  to  ac- 
company then  State  Senator  Mary 
Knott  to  Annapolis,  the  State  capital. 

More  than  20  years  passed  before 
"the  bug,"  as  she  put  it,  would  bring 
her  back  into  the  political  arena. 
During  those  years,  Charlotte  Outten 
worked  for  the  people  of  Worcester 
County  in  the  clerks'  office  as  well  as 
the  county  assessment  office.  In  1974 
the  people  of  Worcester  County  elect- 
ed Mrs.  Outten  register  of  wills,  a  posi- 
tion she  has  thus  far  held  unchal- 
lenged. She  is  in  every  way  commenda- 
ble and  dependable  in  her  work.  She 
knows  well  the  great  devotions  to 
public  service  and  the  many  satisfac- 
tions that  come  from  helping  people. 
She  has  today  given  more  than  30  of 
her  best  years  to  the  people  of 
Worcester  Coimty.  I  take  great  pride 
and  pleasure  in  sharing  her  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  service  with  you 
and  our  colleagues  in  the  House  today. 
I  would  also  reconmiend  for  every 
Member's  reading  the  following  news- 
week  article  which  Mrs.  Outten  shared 
with  me  on  her  visit  to  my  office. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

And  THE  Judge  Cried,  Too 
(By  Louise  Gilbert) 

The  scene  is  a  tree-lined  main  street  in  a 
small  Southern  town.  It  Is  deceptively  quiet. 
My  family  and  I  are  the  only  strangers.  We 
are  victims.  I  am  a  victim  of  the  violent 
murder  of  my  son  and  daughter-in-law. 

Andy  and  Pamela  moved  from  suburban 
Philadelphia  south,  from  manicured  lawns 
to  an  80-acre  farm  with  a  log  house  in  need 
of  restoration.  They  had  seen  those  peace- 
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ful  hills  on  their  honeymoon  only  one  year 
earlier  and  decided  it  was  the  perfect  place 
to  raise  children  and  build  their  lives.  Their 
dreams  ended  on  June  24,  1981.  Pam  was 
beaten,  raided  and  shot,  wrapped  in  a  blan- 
ket and  buried  in  the  cistern  behind  their 
house.  That  night  Andy  was  shot  in  the 
back  of  the  head.  The  man  who  would  sub- 
sequently be  charged  with  their  murders 
was  an  acquaintance  of  theirs. 

The  first  trial  was  .scheduled  for  October 
and  postponed,  rescheduled  for  December.  I 
had  to  go.  It  was  my  responsibility  to  repre- 
sent Andy  and  Pam.  I  would  be  evidence  of 
their  having  been  alive  and  loved.  The  trial 
was  postponed  again  at  the  request  of  the 
defense.  It  became  apparent  we,  as  parents, 
had  no  legal  identity. 

Finally  in  February  we  sat.  with  my  eldest 
son,  in  a  small  courtroom.  I  met  the  pros- 
ecutor and  moments  later  came  face  to  face 
with  the  man  charged  with  killing  my  chil- 
dren. During  the  trial.  I  learned  the  full 
meaning  of  horror  as  their  last  hours  were 
never  again  left  to  my  imagination.  Pam's 
fractured  head  and  almost  nude  body  were 
described  in  detail  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
maggots  and  flies  that  covered  her.  I  bolted 
the  courtroom  when  the  pathologist  began 
to  describe  my  son's  bloated  body. 

The  courtroom  was  a  battlefield,  combat 
played  out  between  lawyers  and  judge  with 
a  calm  defendant  dressed  in  his  best.  In  life 
Andy  and  Pam  were  young  and  hopeful,  in 
love  with  life  and  each  other.  Their  home 
was  an  investment  in  the  future,  left  half 
completed.  To  the  defense  it  was  a  rough 
cabin  in  the  woods,  a  dark  question  asked 
over  and  over:  "Why  were  they  there?" 

Pam's  blood  was  found  in  the  back  of  the 
accused's  car.  His  body,  head  and  pubic  hair 
were  found  on  the  blanket  in  which  she  was 
wrapped.  After  being  identified  near  the 
scene  of  the  crime  the  day  they  were  killed, 
he  gave  out  this  story:  he  and  Pam  were 
having  an  affair.  Who  could  dispute  this? 
Not  Pam.  More  than  90  pieces  of  evidence 
were  introduced  by  the  prosecution.  The  de- 
fense attacked  the  method  of  investigation. 
Out  for  three  days,  the  jury  reported  a 
deadlock:  courtroom  gossip  had  it  at  11-1 
for  conviction.  A  new  trial  date  was  set  for 
August  1982. 

Planning  for  the  second  trial  became  our 
ot)session.  This  time  we  hired  an  attorney  to 
represent  us.  She  wanted  transcripts.  We 
spent  a  small  fortune  to  transcribe  1,600 
pages  of  testimony.  Meanwhile,  the  prosecu- 
tor lost  his  bid  for  re-election  and  the  trial 
was  postponed.  We  paid  for  our  attorney  to 
go  south  to  discuss  the  case. 

MISTRIAL 

With  the  same  evidence  and  witnesses,  the 
case  was  presented  differently.  I  thought  it 
was  a  good  prosecution  and  a  good  jury.  But 
then,  after  two  days  of  deliberations,  an 
emotional  jury  returned  to  the  courtroom. 
It  was  hopelessly  deadlocked.  One  old  man 
said  he  had  not  heard  all  the  evidence:  he 
had  a  "hearing  problem,"  something  he  did 
not  mention  before  the  alternates  were  dis- 
charged. Some  jurors  sobbed:  the  newspaper 
reported  that  even  the  judge  choked  back 
tears,  A  mistrial  was  declared  and  a  new 
^ri&l  d&tr€  wfts  set. 

We  are  financially  secure  but  not  wealthy. 
Preparations  to  attend  these  trials  were 
made  at  great  inconvenience  and  expense. 
We  were  at  the  mercy  of  schedules  made, 
broken  and  remade.  I  was  depressed,  anx- 
ious and  in  therapy. 

Finally,  more  than  two  years  after  the 
murders,  the  third  trial  began  in  the  same 
courtroom,  in  the  same  small,  rural  commu- 
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nity  that  h?'1  been  subjected  to  rumors 
about  my  children.  By  law,  a  change  of 
venue  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  defense, 

Andy  and  Pam  were  lost  to  us,  and  their 
character  and  dignity  were  lost  in  the  court- 
room. Because  of  the  system,  the  prosecutor 
was  never  allowed  to  be  an  advocate  for 
them  and  the  defense  attorney's  attacks 
were  never  answered.  The  trial  was  over  in 
five  days.  This  time  the  jury  was  out  and 
back  in  what  seemed  like  an  hour.  Their 
verdict;  not  guilty. 

The  case  is  still  open,  but  it  is  over  for  us. 
The  structure  of  our  family  was  blown 
apart.  Pieoe  by  piece  we  are  trying  to  put 
ourselves  together.  I  belong  to  Parents  of 
Murdered  Children.  Our  stories  are  differ- 
ent but  the  agony  is  the  same.  One  pattern 
is  repeated  again  and  again:  for  us  the 
criminal-justice  system  has  failed  to  work. 

RIGHTS 

The  parents,  spouse  and  children  of  a 
murder  victim  are  victims  too,  and  their 
willingness  to  become  involved  should  be 
shored  up  with  legislation  and  changes  in 
court  practice.  'Victims  should  have  a  say  in 
choice  of  venue  and  whether  hearing  dates 
are  continued.  Victims  should  be  given  free 
copies  of  court  transcripts.  They  should  be 
consulted  about  charges,  plea  bargains  and 
tactics.  They  should  be  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  case,  if  all  else  fails,  they 
should  be  provided  with  a  legal  advocate 
who  is  permitted  to  defend  the  character 
and  the  integrity  of  the  dead. 

My  rights  as  a  parent  were  no  less  impor- 
tant than  the  defendant's.  I  was  victimized 
by  the  murder  of  my  children.  Then  the 
system  victimized  me  again.* 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 
•  Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  recent  times  we  have  heard  sub- 
stantial criticism  of  programs  designed 
to  help  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  Americans.  Programs  and  policies 
to  help  the  poor  and  underprivileged 
have  been  judged  as  failures.  But  a 
closer  look  at  the  goals  that  were  set 
in  designing  those  programs  and  the 
actual  achievements  experienced  re- 
veals a  different  picture. 

It  has  been  20  years  since  Lyndon 
Johnson  declared  his  war  on  poverty. 
New  approaches  to  the  problems  of 
the  poor,  elderly,  and  the  handicapped 
were  needed  because  the  old  solutions 
simply  were  not  working.  At  that  time 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Sargent  Shriver.  Among  the  many 
initiatives  we  accomplished  was  the 
development  of  programs  that  would 
challenge  American  communities  to 
tackle  their  own  problems,  break  new 
ground,  and  take  the  lead  in  improving 
local  living  conditions. 

Job  Corps,  Head  Start,  Neighbor- 
hood Youth,  college  work  study,  and 
Vista  have  been  helping  to  create  op- 
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portunities  for  Americans  for  the  last 
two  decades.  They  dealt  with  the  pov- 
erty of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  poverty 
of  the  pocketbook  and  now  stand  as 
the  core  of  this  country's  self-help 
programs.  Too  many  Americans  are 
unaware  of  the  enormous  contribu- 
tions the  Great  Society"  policies 
made  to  their  lives.  The  following  arti- 
cle presents  a  thoughtful  and  more  ac- 
curate view.  I  commend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  New  Republic,  June  18.  1984) 

How  THE  Great  Society  Defeated 

Poverty— THE  War  we  Won 

(By  John  E.  Schwarz) 

Lost  wars  are  never  celebrated,  only 
cursed.  Is  this  why  the  War  on  Poverty, 
begun  under  Lyndon  B.  Johnsons  Great  So- 
ciety, goes  unmarked  on  its  twentieth  anni 
versary?  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address 
to  Congress  in  January  1964.  President 
Johnson  said:  'Many  Americans  live  on  the 
outskirts  of  hope.  Our  task  is  to  help  re- 
place their  despair  with  opportunity."  He 
proposed  that  the  government  take  the  ini- 
tiative to  bring"  .  better  health,  and 
better  homes,  and  better  training,  and 
better  job  opportunities  to  help  Americans." 
A  few  months  ago  President  Reagan  likened 
support  for  the  policie.s  the  War  on  Poverty 
promulgated  to  "a  no-growth  dinosaur  men 
tality  that  offers  nothing  for  the  future  but 
repeating  the  failed  past  Even  the  party 
that  embraced  the  Great  Society  and  the 
War  on  Poverty  twenty  years  ago  now  di.s- 
lances  itself  from  them  as  much  as  pos.sible 
A  belief  prevails  among  Republicans.  Inde- 
pendents, and  Democrats  alike  that  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  of  the  1960s  were  fre 
quently  inept  and  often  failures.  That  belief 
is  mistaken. 

Lyndon  John-son  called  for  two  general 
courses  of  federal  action,  which  profoundly 
influenced  the  policies  of  ihe  succeeding  fif 
teen  years.  First,  his  Great  Society,  which 
provided  the  economic  direction  behind  the 
War  on  Poverty,  gave  priority  to  growlhori- 
ented  policies  likely  to  stimulate  the  private 
sector  into  generating  far  more  new  jobs. 
The  budgetary  deficit,  the  growth  rate  of 
the  money  supply,  and  the  ratio  of  .social  to 
defense  spending  were  all  moderately  in 
creased  to  enable  the  government  to  pro- 
mote high  levels  of  economic  growth 
Second,  and  equally  important  the  War  on 
Poverty  directly  attacked  the  debilitating 
nutritional,  health,  and  housing  conditions 
that  mired  the  lives  of  millions  of  improver 
ished  Americans.  Federal  funding  for  job 
training  and  other  skills  prograrrts  was  in 
creased;  Medicaid  was  enacted,  and  food  a.s- 
sistance.  public  housing,  and  urban  renewal 
programs  were  substantially  expended 

After  the  1960s,  when  rising  unemploy 
ment  was  on  everyone's  mind,  it  became 
widel."  believed  that  these  policies  had 
failed  in  their  first  crucial  task  that  of  .stini 
ulating  the  creation  of  vast  numbers  of  new 
job  opportunities.  In  fact,  after  1964.  Amen 
ca's  performance  in  generating  jobs  far  .siir 
passed  that  of  any  other  major  Western 
nation.  Although  unemployment  climbed  by 
2,5  percent  Ijetween  1965  and  1980,  during 
those  same  years  28  million  joljs  were  ere 
ated.  marking  a  38  percent  increase  in  em 
ployment  opportunities.  Japan  Increased  it.s 
number  of  jobs  by  less  than  20  percent. 
West  Germany  by  less  than  5  percent.  It 
had  taken  our  own  economy  the  previous 
forty-five  years  (from  1920  to  1965)  to  gen 
erate  30  million  new  jotw. 
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Normally,  widespread  admiration  would 
have  followed  such  an  outstanding  record  of 
job  creation,  about  75  percent  of  ii  realized 
by  way  of  propelling  the  private  sector's 
growth.  Yet  these  were  abnormal  limes. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  baby  boom  and  a 
change  in  attitude  among  women  about  em- 
ployment, fifty-five  million  Americans 
poured  into  the  work  force  from  1965-80. 
America  was  unique  in  this  situation.  No 
other  major  Western  nation  experienced 
soaring  birth  rates  spanning  the  two  dec- 
ades following  World  War  II.  The  numbers 
in  America  caused  the  work  force  to  swell 
by  a  total  ol  30  million  workers,  amounting 
to  an  extraordinary  40  percent  increase.  Un- 
employment could  not  help  but  climb.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  policies  inaugurated  in  the 
mid  1960s  brought  a  38  percent  increase  in 
jobs,  thereby  effectively  containing  the  rise 
in  the  rate  of  unemployment  to  t>elow  3  per- 
cent. 

Considering  the  massive  wave  of  workers 
entering  the  labor  market,  no  set  of  pro- 
grams that  the  opposition  propo.sed.  even  if 
cast  in  the  mold  of  past  success,  could  have 
contained  unemployment  as  effectively.  Had 
the  government  encouraged  a  continuation 
of  the  pt-rformance  of  the  golden"  1950s, 
or  even  the  1960  65  era  (between  1950  and 
1965  job  opportunities  increased  by  21  per- 
cent), only  17  million,  rather  than  28  mil- 
lion, new  jobs  would  have  come  into  being 
during  the  1965  80  years.  Unemployment 
would  then  have  risen  by  a  further  13  per- 
cent, to  almost  18  percent  of  the  labor  force; 
worse  still,  baby-boom  Americans,  aged  16 
to  35.  would  have  experienced  a  jobless  rate 
approaching  25  percent. 

Instead,  the  economic  and  social  policies 
following  1964  nearly  doubled  the  annual 
rale  of  job  creation  between  1950  and  1965. 
This  allowed  a  good  part  of  the  crowded 
baby-boom  generation  to  e.scape  staggering 
levels  of  unemployment,  and  .saved  millions 
from  leaving  their  children  such  a  legacy. 
Among  Ihe.se  Americans,  many  today  are 
entirely  unaware  of  the  enormous  contribu- 
tion the  policie.'  made  to  their  lives. 

At  the  .same  time  as  these  policies  con 
tended,  for  the  large  part  successfully,  with 
the  massive  wave  of  workers,  they  al.so  sub- 
stantially reduced  povert>  At  the  beginning 
of  the  1960s,  before  the  advent  of  the 
crowded  generation,  the  proportion  of 
Americans  living  in  poverty  already  stood  at 
nearly  20  percent  Moreover,  the  crowded 
labor  markets  that  existed  throughout  the 
years  following  1964  complicated  the  task  of 
alleviating  poverty  Despite  all  this,  by  1980 
onis  about  7  percent  of  the  American  public 
remained  in  poverty,  a  reduction  by  three- 
fifths  from  Ihe  percentage  ol  the  early  '60s. 
Census  figures  regarding  family  and  individ- 
ual income  show  that  this  sizable  decline  in 
poverty,  affecting  25  million  Ameriran.s,  was 
almost  entirely  ihe  result  of  the  intirven 
tion  of  government  programs,  not  of  the  pri 
\ate  economy  s  >;rowth.  The  privati'  econo- 
my during  these  years  could  not  reach  down 
to  the  poor  because  its  immen.se  growth  w;-s 
wholly  given  over  to  the  task  of  creating  the 
\ast  numbers  of  new  jobs  requin-d  by  thi' 
exploding  labor  force. 

rhi-  War  on  Poverty  decisively  changed 
the  living  conditions  facing  the  poor.  Pro- 
grams such  as  food  stamps  virtually  elimi 
nated  .serious  malnutrition  among  low 
income  children  and  adults  in  America. 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  greatly  increased 
the  access  of  low-income  Americans  to 
health  care.  In  turn,  the  enlargement  o( 
both  the  nutritional  and  medical  programs 
led  to  a  decline  in  the  infant  mortality  rate 
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among  minority  Americans  of  40  percent  be- 
tween 1965  and  1975.  a  drop  that  was  eight 
times  larger  than  the  decline  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  ten  years  prior  to  1965.  The  ex- 
pansion of  governmental  housing  programs 
helped  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  Ameri- 
cans living  in  overcrowded  housing  from  12 
percent  in  1960  to  5  percent  in  1980.  Those 
living  in  sutistandard  housing  declined  from 
20  percent  to  8  percent.  Such  are  only  a  few 
of  the  contributions  of  the  "failed  policies 
of  the  past." 

But  didn't  these  many  assistance  pro- 
grams burden  the  economy  and  lead  the 
nation  into  "a  decade  of  economic  retreat." 
as  the  President  and  others  have  claimed 
took  place  in  the  1970s?  The  policies  of 
these  years  were  intended  to  promote  busi- 
ness expansion  and  economic  growth,  and 
they  achieved  that  end.  Contrary  to 
common  belief,  the  so-called  decade  of  eco- 
nomic retreat  witnessed  powerful  economic 
growth,  fully  matching  the  advances  that 
took  place  in  our  most  affluent  decades.  For 
example,  the  growth  rates  of  the  '70s 
(taking  into  account  the  real  gross  national 
product  after-inflation  personal  income,  real 
Investment  in  business  and  industry,  im- 
provement in  manufacturing  productivity, 
and  industrial  production)  were  all  at  least 
the  equal  of  those  in  the  '50s,  which  the 
President  repeatedly  refers  to  as  "model 
economic  years."  In  the  '705.  real  ( after-in- 
flation i  income  per  American  actually  ro.se 
at  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
'SOs.  It  was  precisely  because  of  the  strong 
economic  growth  rates  of  the  '70s  that  the 
nation  was  able  to  generate  the  record  num- 
bers of  new  jobs  by  which  we  nearly  met  the 
crowded  generation's  entry  into  the  labor 
market. 

Runaway  inflation,  too.  is  frequently  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  by-product  of  the 
Great  Society  and  the  War  on  Poverty. 
True,  inflation  did  climb  to  a  degree  b<'cause 
of  the  government's  policies  to  stimulate 
demand  and  thereby  encourage  the  private 
.sector  to  grow  and  to  create  new  jobs  How 
ever,  another  major  cause  of  inflation  in 
lhe.se  years  must  be  taken  Into  account:  the 
exceptional  rise  in  the  international  price  of 
oil.  the  threi-  years  of  double  digit  inflation 
after  1960  (1974,  1979,  1980)  wer^  all  years 
in  which  OPEC  oil  prices  ro:ie  sharply. 
During  the  eight  remaining  years  of  the 
■70s,  inflation  averaged  less  than  6  percent 
Even  during  tho.se  years  in  the  late  '70s. 
which  escaped  sharp  OPEC  oil  price  in- 
creases (1976  1978).  the  rate  of  inflation 
averaged  slightly  under  7  percent,  not  mark- 
edly higher  than  the  project  5  to  6  percent 
increase  for  the  coming  year.  With  the  sole 
exception  of  West  Germany,  the  United 
Slates  siirpa.s,sed  every  other  major  Western 
economy  during  the  70s  in  the  control  of  in 
nation  despite  the  fact  that  no  other 
nation  had  to  cope  with  the  ma.ssive  labor 
increase  the  America  did. 

Still  another  major  objection  to  the  War 
on  PoviTty  IS  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
soj'ial  programs  promoted  the  dependence 
of  indi\  iduals  and  families  on  governmental 
a,s.sislance.  The  bulk  of  Ihe  evidence  suggest 
the  reverse.  Aid  to  Families  With  Depend- 
ent Children  is  an  oftciled  culprit,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  two-thirds  of  A.F.D.C.  fami- 
lies stay  on  Ihe  rolls  for  fewer  than  three 
years.  Studies  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
of  thousands  of  welfare  families  from  1968 
onward  show  that  when  families  return  to 
welfare,  most  do  so  for  short  periods,  and 
then  often  l>ecause  the  economy  has  experi- 
enced  a   downturn   and   job  opportunities 
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have  dried  up.  These  same  studies  reveal 
that  children  from  welfare  families  are  no 
more  likeQy  to  become  welfare  recipients 
upon  establishing  their  own  families  than 
are  nonwelfare  children  from  similar 
income  le?els. 

The  policies  and  programs  of  the  years 
following  1964  contributed  decisively  to  the 
realization  of  many  notable  national  objec- 
tives: generating  substantial  real  economic 
growth,  containing  the  rise  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  reducing  poverty.  Without  these 
policies,  aiost  Americans  would  find  the 
nation  today  a  markedly  different  and 
lesser  place  to  live.  How  otherwise  would 
the  current  Administration  have  proposed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  55  million  Americans 
entering  the  work  force  in  a  mere  fifteen 
years?  How  could  it  possibly  have  controlled 
inflation  more  firmly  without  permitting 
unemployment  to  reach  skyward  to  20  per- 
cent? Those  in  power  today  promise  a 
brighter  and  stronger  economy,  yet  their 
own  projections  for  future  economic 
growth— even  when  assuming  the  most  opti- 
mistic of  conditions— differ  little  from  the 
actual  growth  rates  of  the  '705,  the  decade 
they  disdain.  Only  when  we  comprehend 
the  immensity  of  the  challenges  facing 
America's  economy  in  the  years  following 
1964  will  we  l)egin  to  celebrate  the  stunning 
successes  that  the  Great  Society  and  the 
War  on  Poverty  helped  the  nation  to 
achieve. 

[John  R  Schwarz  is  associate  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Arizo- 
na, and  the  author  of  America's  Hidden 
Success:  A  Reassessment  of  Twenty  Years 
of  Public  Policy  (W.  W.  Norton).)* 


CELEBRATING  THE  75TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  P.S.  90,  HORACE 
MANN  SCHOOL,  IN  RICHMOND 
HILL,  NY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  today  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  model  elementary 
school  in  the  Richmond  Hill  section  of 
Queens,  NY.  This  year,  P.S.  90,  also 
known  as  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
celebrates  its  75th  anniversary. 

For  seven  and  a  half  decades,  the 
Horace  Mann  School  has  produced 
generations  of  successful  graduates. 
Many  of  these  students  have  gone  on 
to  become  leaders  in  their  chosen 
fields  and  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  community  and  the  State 
of  New  York. 

As  the  75th  graduating  class  com- 
mences this  spring,  Horace  Mann  can 
be  proud  it  has  upheld  the  same  com- 
mitment to  excellence  that  has  been 
so  evident  over  the  years.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  reaffirm  this  commitment  to 
education  that  past  and  present  gen- 
erations of  school  officials,  school 
bo&Td  members,  PTA  officers  and 
memt)ers.  teachers,  parents,  and  stu- 
dents have  offered  for  so  many  years. 

A  commitment  to  education  is  some- 
thing that  requires  time  and  effort 
and  patience.  It  is  this  drive  that  has 
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resulted  in  P.S.  90's  high  standard  of 
education  programs,  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  diverse  academic  environment 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  student 
body.  It  is  also  this  commitment  which 
is  responsible  for  P.S.  90's  superior 
reading  tests  scores  in  the  citywide  ex- 
aminations. 

There  is  no  limit  to  one's  commit- 
ment to  education.  Education  is  the 
most  exciting,  rewarding  process  of 
learning  about  life.  I  am  proud  today 
to  share  with  you  my  commitment,  to 
P.S.  90,  and  to  the  future  of  education 
at  this  distinguished  school.* 


SOUL-O-HOUSE  MARKS  10 

YEARS     OF     FIGHTING     DRUG 
ABUSE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
3,  I  had  the  distinct  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  10th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  Soul-O-House,  a  very  special 
drug  abuse  program  that  has  provided 
outstanding  services  to  the  people  of 
Newark. 

Soul-O-House  is  located  in  the  Scud- 
der  Homes  public  housing  develop- 
ment in  the  Central  ward  of  Newark. 
The  Central  ward  has  a  staggering  un- 
employment and  poverty  rate,  and  has 
been  plagued  by  a  terrible  drug  abuse 
problem.  This  program  was  developed 
by  the  residents  of  the  community  to 
respond  to  this  problem,  and  in  its  10 
years  it  has  achieved  a  tremendous 
rate  of  success. 

One  of  the  goals  of  Soul-O-House  is 
to  help  drug  abusers  find  constructive 
outlets  for  their  energy.  They  have  de- 
veloped a  work  adjustment  program 
which  allows  young  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  combine  work  and  counsel- 
ing. As  part  of  this  program,  members 
of  the  house  worked  to  upgrade  the 
conditions  of  the  Scudder  Homes  de- 
velopment and  other  public  housing 
projects.  The  members  of  the  group 
did  general  maintenance  and  replaced 
window  panes,  and  were  cited  by  com- 
munity leaders  for  their  outstanding 
work. 

The  program  on  June  3.  was  a  trib- 
ute to  the  success  of  Soul-O-House  and 
to  the  dedication  of  the  people  who 
have  given  so  much  of  themselves  to 
achieve  that  success.  First  and  fore- 
most. I  commend  Edna  Thomas,  direc- 
tor of  the  program,  who  has  been  in- 
strumental to  the  success  of  Soul-O- 
House.  At  the  event,  the  following 
people  were  given  awards  for  their 
contributions  to  Soul-O-House:  Mayor 
Kenneth  Gibson,  Bernard  Goldberg 
(in  memoriam).  Councilman  Donald 
Tucker,  Councilman  George  Branch, 
Bertha  L.  Martin,  Muriel  Williams, 
Kennedy  Wilson,  Richard  Russo,  Wil- 
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liam  Sirchio,  the  Newark  Housing  Au- 
thority employees,  and  the  Essex 
County  Probation  Department. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  each 
and  every  one  of  them.  I  would  espe- 
cially like  to  cite  my  good  friends 
Councilman  Branch  and  Kennedy 
Wilson  who  served  as  cochairmen  of 
the  Friends  of  Soul-O-House  and  as 
the  masters  of  ceremonies  of  the 
event.  They  were  joined  by  my  dear 
friend  Bernice  Bass,  who  served  as 
mistress  of  ceremonies. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  I  know  only  too 
well  of  the  toll  taken  by  drug  abuse.  It 
destroys  individuals,  families,  and 
communities.  That  is  why  a  program 
like  Soul-O-House  is  so  vitally  impor- 
tant: It  is  rebuilding  those  very  lives 
which  could  otherwise  be  consumed  by 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse.* 


AMERICA'S  PLENTIFUL  ENERGY 
RESOURCE 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coa- 
lition sent  a  letter  to  House  Members 
enclosing  an  article  from  the  March 
Atlantic  Monthly,  "America's  Plenti- 
ful Energy  Resource."  I  share  the  Citi- 
zen/Labor Energy  Coalition's  view 
that  this  article  will  prove  useful 
during  the  coming  debate  on  the  natu- 
ral gas  issue.  The  article  substantiates 
the  need  for  action  on  the  bill  which 
recently  passed  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  H.R.  4277. 

Among  the  major  conclusions  of  the 
article  are: 

Natural  gas  supplies  are  "available  in  im- 
mense quantities. "  with  sources  like  the  Po- 
tential Gas  Committee,  an  organization  of 
industry,  government,  and  academic  repre- 
sentatives, estimating  we  have  at  least  75 
years  of  reserves. 

Production  and  drilling  are  being  con- 
strained not  by  supply  but  by  demand. 
"With  the  average  wellhead  price  having 
tripled  since  1978,  the  obstacle  to  the  opti- 
mal use  of  natural  gas  is  no  longer  short 
supplies  but  high  prices. " 

"Current  gas  prices  are  higher  than  they 
need  to  be"  and  should  be  significantly 
lower  since  total  exploration,  production 
and  development  costs  are  about  $1,50  per 
thousand  cubic  feet. 

Regulation  has  not  caused  higher  prices. 
Prices  are  out  of  control  "because  the  ab- 
sence of  genuine  price  competition  has  al- 
lowed major  producers  virtually  to  ignore 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. " 

Old  gas  decontrol  would  "make  matters 
worse"  and  would  increase  the  revenues  of 
major  producers,  who  own  70%  of  old  gas  re- 
serves, by  $40  to  $100  billion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  action 
on  natural  gas  legislation  is  necessary. 
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Prompt  action  on  H.R.  4277  will  insure 
our  Nation's  natural  gas  consumers 
the  relief  they  demand.  I  commend 
the  y»tlantic  Monthly  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  would  be  happy  to  provide 
it  to  them.* 


VOLUN- 
KILLED 


JULIAN  R.  BLEY.  SR.. 
TEER  FIREFIGHTER. 
IN  LINE  OF  DUTY 

HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  PENNSYLVANJA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 
•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Bucks  Countians  are  deeply  saddened 
at  the  death  of  Julian  R.  Bley.  Sr.  a 
volunteer  firefighter  from  Bristol.  PA. 
who  was  killed  while  fighting  a  fire  on 
Friday  morning,  June  8,  1984. 

Julian  Bley  served  his  community  as 
a  volunteer  fireman  for  37  years  and 
was  considered  by  his  colleagues  as 
one  of  the  best  trained  volunteer  fire- 
fighters in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  Bris- 
tol Fire  Company  No.  Is  assistant 
chief  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  he 
leaves  a  wife  and  seven  children,  four 
of  them  firefighters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  congressional 
district  which  does  not  have  paid  fire- 
fighters, we  have  come  to  admire  the 
dedication  and  self-sacrifice  of  brave 
volunteers  like  Julian  Bley.  Men  and 
women  like  Julian  Bley  put  their  lives 
on  the  line  every  time  they  respond  to 
a  fire  call,  but  they  are  always  there. 
Their  only  reward  is  the  thanks  of  the 
community.  We  in  Bucks  County  are 
deeply  appreciative  for  their  valuable, 
lifesaving  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  the 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times  on  June 
10  in  honor  of  Julian  Bley.  Sr. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  Julian 
Bley  will  be  missed  not  only  by  his 
family,  friends,  and  fellow  firefighters, 
but  by  all  those  in  the  Bristol  area 
who  are  thankful  for  his  devoted  com- 
munity service. 

Maybe  Juliah  Knew  It  Was  His  Pinal  Call 
(By  Dianna  Marder) 

When  he  heard  the  fire  call  in  the  early 
hours  of  FYiday  morning.  Julian  R.  Bley  Sr. 
slid  out  of  bed  and  pulled  on  his  bunker 
pants  as  he  had  done  hundreds  of  times 
l>efore. 

He  normally  just  gets  up  and  goes.' 
Catherine  Bley  told  Fire  Chief  Michael  Pie- 
banl  later.  But  that  morning  he  returned 
for  a  moment  to  the  darkened  bedroom  and 
gently  kissed  his  wife  goodbye.  She  said,  'be 
careful"  as  he  turned  toward  the  door. 

It  was  then  that  the  53-ycar-old  Bley.  a 
volunteer  firefighter  for  37  years,  father  of 
seven  children— four  of  them  firefighters- 
went  off  to  fight  another  fire,  his  last. 

"Maybe  he  sort  of  knew  it  was  his  final 
call."  Plebanl  said. 

Bley,  an  electrician  for  3M  Co.  in  Bristol 
Township,  died  in  the  early  morning  blaze. 
now  termed  arson,  al  the  Purex  Corp.  plant 
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in  Cnslol  Borough  H«-  was  killed  instantly 
when  his  aluminum  ladder  bru.shed  against 
a  highvoltage  powiT  line  and  19.000  volts  of 
flcclnnty  .surjtrd  through  his  txidy. 

The  fire  had  jii.sl  been  brought  under  con- 
trol and  Bl«'\  and  Jcromr  Mead  were  check- 
ing 10  make  .sure  il  h.nd  not  spread  to  other 
parl.s  of  (he  buildinw.  Thi-y  were  removing 
Ihi-  laddir  whin  H  struck  the  wire.  Plebani 
said  Mrad  wa.s  in  satisfactory  condition  al 
Lower  Burks  Hospital  Saturday. 

HIty  wa.s  perhaps  the  best  trained  volun- 
iiir  firrfinliter  in  tin- state  Plebani  .said.  He 
strvid  a.s  a.ssislanl  fire  marshal  of  Bucks 
County,  chief  of  Bristol  Fire  Co.  No.  3.  and 
on  jiisi  about  t\iry  post  al  Bristol  Fire  Co. 
No   1 

He  wa.s  the  Company's  assistant  fire  chief 
al  I  he  time  o(  Ins  dt-al  i 

Black  motirninK-  cloth  wa.s  drapp«'d  across 
the    doors    of    tlif    British    Fire    Co.    No.    1 
Friday  mornint;    The  men  who  had  worked 
with  Bley  for  so  many  years  stood  comloi; 
iHK  each  other  in  their  silent  grief 

You  rant  replace  a  cuy  like  that,  said 
Gene  Huxley,  who  worked  with  Bley  at  Fire 
Co  No  I  for  13  years  and  for  just  as  many 
at  3M  There  wa.sn  t  a  more  cautious,  more 
knowledgeable  guy  around." 

Huxley  .said  he  spent  List  weekend  with 
BUy  at  a  National  Fire  Academy  training 
school  Bley  had  attended  more  than  500 
firefighters  training  sessions,  his  .son  Julian 
Jr.  estimated. 

He  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge  he  could 
not  quench  ■   Huxley  .said. 

Four  of  the  seven  Bley  children  were  in- 
spired by  their  father  to  become  firefight- 
ers. Julian  Jr  .  John  and  Edward  belong  to 
Fire  Co.  No.  3.  Eli.sa.  known  as  Nina,  worked 
with  her  father  at  Fire  Co.  No.  1. 

As  shock  gave  way  to  tears,  the  children 
gathered  in  the  family's  small  yellow  home 
on  Clymer  Street  in  Bri.stol  Borough  and 
spoke  of  their  fathers  devotion  to  saving 
lives. 

I  don  t  think  anybody  could  have  asked 
anymore  from  him.  '  Julian  .said.  He  an- 
swered every  call.  He  was  always  there." 

Julian  remembered  the  time  his  dad  went 
out  on  a  fire  the  .same  day  he  was  released 
from  the  hospital  after  an  appendectomy. 

And  the  time  when  he  was  17  and  he  went 
with  his  father  to  a  fire  in  Bristol  Town 
ship. 

We  drove  up  and  my  dad  just  looked  at 
the  hou.se  and  then  he  turned  to  me  and 
said.  Somebody  died  in  that  fire.'  And  he 
cried.  "  the  .son  said.  We  had  no  radio  with 
us.  he  just  knew.  " 

I  wish  I  had  his  dedication." 
Besides  my   mother,    firefighting   was   his 
second  life.  "  his  .son  Edward  said. 

Nina  Bley  became  a  volunteer  firefighter 
at  age  18.  I  remember  my  father  getting  up 
at  alt  hours  and  going  out  to  fight  fire  and  I 
guess  I  just  wanted  to  follow  in  his  foot 
steps.  "  said  Nina.  24. 

Julian  spoke  of  the  irony  he  saw  in  his  fa- 
ther's death.  "He  was  an  electrician.  He 
always  made  sure  the  power  was  off  before 
he  entered  a  fire  scene.  He  was  always  the 
one  who  was  called  on  to  cut  the  wires." 

The  firefighters  of  Bristol  Borough  are 
taking  the  loss  of  their  friend  and  co-worker 
personally.  Plebani  said.  I  think  Julian 
Bley  died  by  serving  humanity  and  human- 
ity themselves  may  have  caused  his  death. 
That's  what  hurts,  he  said,  referring  to  a 
possible  link  t)etween  a  bitter  strike  at 
Purex  and  the  alleged  arson. 

Firefighters  are  a  special  breed  of 
people,  "  Plebani  said.  "It's  the  most  hazard- 
ous job  in  the  world  and  they  know  it.  We 
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all  knew  it  could  happen.  It  is  always  in  the 
back  of  your  mind.  It  happens  every  day 
across  the  country  and  now  unfortunately  it 
has  happened  here. 

You  can  prepare  yourself  for  this  day. 
but  you  can  never  really  accept  it."  Plebani 
.said.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CRESTWOOD  BAND 
PARENTS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  May  21.  1984,  representatives 
of  the  Crestwood  High  School  Band, 
Mountaintop,  PA,  did  reflect  high 
honor  upon  their  school,  their  commu- 
nity, and  their  generation  by  contrib- 
uting a  selfless  and  discipline  ceremo- 
nial tribute  to  the  sacrifices  of  those 
honored  dead  of  the  United  States  at 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldiers. 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  VA.  The 
representatives  were  selected  for  their 
high  level  of  personal  achievement 
and  their  commitment  to  the  service 
of  band  and  school.  The  ceremony 
conducted  by  two  components  of  the 
band  was  flawlessly  executed  and 
highly  commended  at  the  site  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Davis.  Tomb  Historian  and 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  young  people 
that  served  on  the  two  parties  did  so 
with  pride  and  dignity  and  in  a 
manner  as  to  evoke  the  highest  pride 
from  the  U.S.  Army  and  Government 
professionals  at  the  site.  They  were 
Lee  Rudnicki.  party  commander.  Peter 
Bruno.  Jr..  wreath  copresenter,  Karen 
Decker,  witness,  and  David  Hill,  wit- 
ness. Toby  Costello,  color  guard  ser- 
geant—commander—Kay Jones,  na- 
tional color  bearer,  Jackie  Gonshor, 
Pennsylvania  color  bearer.  Julie  Kaz- 
meroski.  Crestwood  High  School  color 
bearer,  Christine  Bowman,  Crestwood 
High  School  band  color  bearer,  Beth 
Brandreth  and  Kim  Kondraski,  rifle 
guards. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  all  of  the 
people  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
in  paying  tribute  to  these  fine  young 
citizens  for  their  pride  in  America.* 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FATHER  GIGANTES  ORDINA- 
TION TO  THE  PRIESTHOOD 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  and  distinct  honor 
that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  the  25th 
armiversary  of  Father  Gigante's  or- 
dination to  the  sacred  priesthood  of 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  May 
30,  1959.  During  these  25  years  of  com- 
mitment Father  Gigante  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  all  of  the  people  of  New 
York. 

His  special  concern  for  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  and  the  disadvantaged  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  form  of  a  lifetime 
of  selfless  dedication  to  all  those  in 
need.  His  social  activism  has  bettered 
the  condition  of  all  the  people  of  New 
York  in  immeasurable  ways. 

His  is  indeed  a  life  which  has  exhib- 
ited those  qualities  of  leadership,  serv- 
ice, and  personal  sacrifice  which  stand 
as  the  epitomy  of  what  is  admirable 
within  the  human  spirit.  He  is  a  model 
citizen  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  have 
had  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  lauda- 
ble achievements  of  this  outstanding 
community  leader  and  servant  of  God. 
It  is  my  deepest  hope  that  future  gen- 
erations of  public  servants  and  social 
activists  will  use  Father  Gigante  as  an 
example  to  be  followed.* 


JOHN  D.  LUCAS  BUILDING  DEDI- 
CATED IN  MEMORY  OF  MARK 
A.  KRIEGER,  JR. 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11.  1984 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  mayor  of  Baltimore.  William 
Donald  Bchaefer.  the  officers  of  the 
John  D.  Lucas  Printing  Co..  as  well  as 
the  family  and  friends  of  Mark  A. 
Krieger.  Jr..  will  soon  dedicate  the  new 
John  D.  Lucas  Co.  building  in  memory 
of  Mark  A.  Krieger.  Jr. 

The  dedication  of  this  structure  in 
memory  of  Mark  Krieger  is  a  fitting 
tribute  tx)  years  of  service  to  his  busi- 
ness, involvement  in  the  community, 
and  love  for  his  family  and  friends. 
Mark  Krieger  was  truly  one  of  those 
rare  human  beings  who  reached  out 
and  profoundly  touched  many  lives  in 
many  different  ways. 

Mark  Krieger  passed  away  in  Janu- 
ary, but  his  family  and  many  friends 
are  indeed  lucky  to  have  shared  in  his 
warmth,  good  humor,  and  zest  for  life. 
Mark  put  his  family  before  any  other 
endeavor.  His  wife,  Joan,  his  son, 
Mark  A.  Krieger  III,  and  his  daughter. 
Amy  Cheek,  know  better  than  any  of 
us  his  dedication  and  love  for  family. 

Mark  served  since  1965  as  president 
of  the  family  printing  firm  that  was 
started  in  1830,  the  John  D.  Lucas  Co. 
He  worked  at  Lucas  for  34  years,  and 
as  president,  expanded  the  company 
to  become  the  largest  commercial 
printer  In  Baltimore.  He  also  served  on 
the  board  of  Printing  Industries  of 
Maryland,  as  treasurer  and  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Mark's  deep  contunitment  to  his  com- 
munity covered  a  wide  span  of  organi- 
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zations.  A  native  Baltimorean,  he  at- 
tended the  University  of  Maryland 
and  served  in  the  Army  during  the 
Korean  war.  Active  for  many  terms  on 
the  church  council  of  the  First  Eng- 
lish Evauigelical  Lutheran  Church. 
Mark  was  also  a  board  member  of  Lu- 
theran Hospital  and  St.  Luke's  Health 
Centers,  Inc.  He  was  a  leader  in  sup- 
porting the  University  of  Maryland 
Hospital  Shock  Trauma  Unit,  and  was 
a  former  president  of  Central 
Alarmers,  a  Baltimore  County  organi- 
zation to  aid  firefighters. 

Mark's  strong  sense  of  patriotism 
showed  in  his  involvement  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  where  he  was  a  trust- 
ee of  the  Naval  Academy  Foundation, 
an  honorary  member  of  the  U.S  Naval 
Academy  Alumni  Association,  and  a 
staunch  advocate  for  the  U.S.  Naval 
Institute,  a  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  acts  as  an  advocate  for  the 
sea  services. 

Mark  loved  sports,  serving  as  treas- 
urer of  Heroes,  Inc.,  an  organization  to 
honor  lacrosse  players.  He  was  also 
past  president  of  the  Towson  Recre- 
ational Council,  and  a  participant  in 
many  sporting  activities. 

I  join  with  Mark's  family  and  friends 
in  remembering  Mark  Krieger's  many 
contributions  to  society,  and  above  all, 
his  dedication  to  those  he  loved.  His 
memory  will  be  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, and  the  naming  of  the  Mark 
Krieger  Building  will  serve  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  all  of  us. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Ruble 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  his  family 
and  friends  when  he  said.  "Mark 
Andrew  Krieger  was  a  jewel  of  a  man. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  rare  diamond,  finely 
polished  with  few  flaws.  And  like  any 
pricless  diamond.  Mark  was  a  man  of 
many  facets,  He  was  many  different 
things  to  many  different  people.  Like 
a  precious  rare  diamond.  Mark  Andrew 
Krieger  will  sparkle  forever  in  our 
hearts."* 


WHEN  THE  BOUGH  BREAKS 


HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 
9  Mr.     SILJANDER.     Mr.     Speaker. 
"Where's  Ricky?  " 

"Last  I  saw  him.  he  was  down  by  the 
chicken  coop.  " 

It  was  summer  in  Idaho,  1982.  The 
farm  belonged  to  Ricky  Barnett's 
grandparents.  The  2-year-old  had  been 
seen  playing  that  day  as  he  had  many 
other  days.  But  no  one  ever  saw  him 
play  again. 

Today,  Ricky  Barnett  lives  officially 
as  a  statistic.  He  is  one  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  possibly  million,  of  chil- 
dren who  are  listed  simply  as  'miss- 
ing." 
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The  numbers  vary,  depending  on 
who  you  talk  to.  The  range  is  vast, 
somewhere  between  100.000  and  2  mil- 
lion children  each  year.  No  one  is 
really  keeping  track.  The  Nation  is 
just  beginning  to  realize  what  has 
been  happening  and  is  still  stunned. 

Although  there  is  little  agreement 
on  how  many  are  missing,  there  is  a 
general  consensus  regarding  where 
they  went.  Most  run  away  from  home 
and  are  back  within  a  week.  Many  are 
caught  in  the  crossfire  of  custody  bat- 
tles and  are  abducted  by  one  or  the 
other  parent.  Thousands,  however,  are 
kidnaped.  And  many  of  these  children 
are  never  seen  again.  Others,  like  6- 
year-old  Adam  Walsh  are  found.  But  it 
is  too  late. 

What  is  being  done?  In  Congress,  we 
are  trying  to  alert  the  public  through 
a  bill  that  would  designate  May  25. 
1984,  as  "Missing  Children  Day.  "  We 
are  trying  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Missing  Children  in  order  to  assem- 
ble accurate  statistics,  determine 
causes,  and  develop  solutions.  We  are 
trying  to  change  the  current  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  to  establish  a  national  toll-free 
telephone  information  line,  operate  an 
information  clearinghouse,  coordinate 
Federal  efforts  to  help  missing  chil- 
dren, and  conduct  studies  on  the 
extent  of  the  problem. 

Competitive  grants  would  be  offered 
to  States,  localities,  and  private  groups 
for  projects  designed  to  prevent  child 
abduction,  help  find  missing  children, 
study  the  methods  used  to  investigate 
cases,  and  assess  the  psychological 
impact  on  the  children  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

CHILD  PORNOGRAPHY 

Americans  spend  $8  billion  each  year 
on  pornography.  And  child  pornogra- 
phy has  become  one  of  the  top  sellers. 
Each  year,  tens  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  18  are  believed 
to  be  filmed  or  photographed  while 
engaging  in  sexually  explicit  acts  for 
the  pornographer's  own  pleasure  or 
profit. 

"These  is  no  one  lower  or  more  vi- 
cious than  a  person  who  would  profit 
from  the  abuse  of  children."  said 
President  Reagan.  "It's  time  to  stop 
pretending  that  extreme  pornography 
is  a  victimless  crime.  " 

We  took  a  major  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  stopping  the  worst  of  all  child 
abusers  with  our  Child  Protection  Act. 
which  the  President  signed  into  law 
last  month. 

The  new  law  increases  to  $100,000 
and  10  years  in  prison  the  first  offense 
penalty  for  production  or  distribution 
of  child  porn  films.  A  business  in- 
volved in  child  porn  can  be  fined  as 
much  as  half  a  million  dollars.  The 
new  law  also  allows  court-ordered  Fed- 
eral wiretaps  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
investigations  of  child  pornography 
while  it  is  actually  being  produced.  In 
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addition  to  helping  law  enforcement, 
wiretaps  will  avoid  the  necessity  in 
many  cases  of  putting  child  victims 
through  the  ordeal  of  testifying  in 
court. 

CHILD  ABUSE 

The  third  hook  on  the  trident  i.s 
abuse  of  children  b\  tin  ir  (uvn  patents 
and  step-parents. 

The  National  Committee  for  Preven- 
tion of  Child  Abuse  (NCPCA)  defines 
child  abuse  as  a  nonaccidental  injury 
or  pattern  of  injuries  to  a 
child  •  •  •  damage  for  which  there  is 
no  reasonable  explanation  *  '  *  which 
includes  severe  beatings,  burns,  stran- 
gulation, and  human  biles."  Neglect 
includes  "failure  to  provide  a  child 
with  food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  medical 
care."  And  sexual  molestation  includes 
"rape,  incest,  or  exhibitionism." 

A  recent  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire study  revealed  that  half  a  mil 
lion  children  are  sexually  molested  in 
the  United  States  every  year.  They  are 
the  offspring  of  a  generation.  19  per 
cent  of  whose  women  and  9  percent  of 
whose  men  were  themselves  sexually 
molested  as  children. 

Here,  too,  statistics  are  difficult  to 
develop  due  to  lack  of  information. 
Doctors,  who  are  in  the  position  to 
report  cases,  often  do  not  in  an  at- 
tempt to  protect  the  family  in  the 
hope  that  the  abusing  parent  or  par- 
ents will  stop.  The  few  statistics  that 
are  available,  however,  prove  these 
hopes  to  be  empty.  The  American 
Humane  Association  recorded  711.142 
cases  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  in 
1979.  A  1980  study  estimates  that  6.5 
million  children  are  abused  each  year. 
and  1.7  million  are  severely  battered. 

What  can  he  done  about  it?  In  Con- 
gress, we  have  passed  the  Special  Se- 
curity Act.  which  provides  money  to 
States  for  child  welfare  services  which 
include  preventing,  remedying,  or  as- 
sisting in  the  solution  of  problems 
which  may  result  in  the  neglect. 
abuse,  exploitation,  or  delinquency  of 
children." 

We  created  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act.  which  pro- 
vides money  for  the  identification, 
prevention,  and  treatment  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  through  the  Nation- 
al Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect. 

But  child  abuse  takes  place  in  the 
home.  And  the  home  is  where  the 
problem  must  be  addressed. 

More  community  organizations  like 
the  NCPCA  and  the  Salvation  Army 
are  needed.  More  local  support  is 
needed  from  churches.  And  more  in- 
formation needs  to  be  provided  to  the 
people,  so  that  they  understand  the 
problem  and  so  that,  if  they  are  part 
of  the  problem,  they  know  to  whom 
they  can  go  to  receive  help. 

Our  children  are  America's  most  pre- 
cious resource.  They  are  our  life  and 
our  future.  Unless  we  all  do  part,  our 
Nation  will  continue  to  be  littered 
with  the  broken  t>odies  of  our  chil- 
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dren.  We  will  then  have  thrown  our 
own  futures  onto  the  trash  heap.* 


June  11,  1984 

Our  struggle  for  freedom  has.  thank  God. 
the  backing  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Nicaraguan  people.* 
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NICARAGUAN  FREEDOM  FIGHT- 
ERS ARE  NOT  MARAUDERS. 
MURDERERS.  OR  PAID  MERCE 
NARIES" 

HON.  CONNIE  MACK 

OK  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
you  were  quoted  in  the  Washington 
iPost  as  referring  to  the  freedom  fight- 
ers in  Nicaragua  as  marauders,  mur- 
derers, and  paid  mercenaries." 

This  statement  belies  the  fact  that 
the  freedom  fighters  are  individuals 
from  nearly  every  sector  of  Nicara- 
guan society  and  are  united  in  one 
hope— they  want  a  return  to  democrat- 
ic government  and  a  reemergence  of  a 
free  and  democratic  society  in  their 
homeland. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  free- 
dom fighters  support  the  Nicaraguan 
Catholic  bishops'  effort  to  bring  about 
a  national  reconciliation  among  all 
Nicaraguans  inside  and  outside  the 
country. 

To  this  end,  they  have  repeatedly  of- 
fered to  lay  down  their  arms  and  nego- 
tiate. 

To  correct  the  record  about  the 
nature  of  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighter.  I  am  including  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  June  4  letter  written 
to  the  Washington  Post  by  Adolfo 
Calero.  a  former  Nicaraguan  business- 
man and  currently  chairman  of  the 
FDN.  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force. 

The  text  of  Caleros  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
(From  the  Wa.shinKton  Pest.  June  4.  1984] 
Struggle  for  Freedom 

Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  Thoma.s  P.  O'Neill 
Jr.  was  quoted  as  referring  to  we  freedom 
fighters  as  marauders,  murderers,  and  paid 
mercenaries"  [House  Approves  Aid  to  El 
Salvador.  Not  Nicaraguan  Rebels."  May  25). 

We  do  not  contest  Mr.  ONeill's  right  to  be 
ad\er.se  to  our  democratic  cause,  but  we 
strongly  protest  the  slanderous.  un-Chris- 
tian  and  unfounded  accusation  he  makes 
against  people  who  voluntarily  and  patrioti- 
cally risk  their  lives  in  a  struggle  against  to- 
talitarianism. 

The  Episcopal  Conference  of  Nicaragua, 
in  a  pastoral  letter  dated  April  22.  Easter 
Sunday,  says  (as  quoted  in  the  Congression- 
al Record): 

■  All  Nicaraguans  Inside  and  outside  the 
country  must  participate  in  this  dialogue, 
regardless  of  ideology,  class  or  partisan 
belief.  Furthermore,  we  think  that  Nicara- 
guans who  have  taken  up  arms  [the  free- 
dom fighters]  must  also  participate  in  this 
dialogue." 

No  one  believes  that  Catholic  bishops 
would  abet  criminals.  We  have  repeatedly 
offered  to  lay  down  our  arms  and  negotiate. 
We  support  the  bishops'  initiative.  It  is  the 
Sandinista  government  that  has  repeatedly 
and  intransigently  rejected  all  these  efforts. 


THE  VAST  FRONTIER  OF  SPACE 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  had  the  distinct  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  HUD-Independ- 
ent  Agencies  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  NASA.  By  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  NASA  oversees  civilian  space 
activity,  my  official  involvement  is 
ahso  with  civilian  programs.  However,  I 
find  the  President's  commitment  to 
study  a  space-based  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system  prudent  and  fascinating. 

There  has  been  controversy  over  and 
criticism  of  this  effort,  but  I  strongly 
believe  that  we  must  take  the  develop- 
ment of  this  system  very  seriously. 
The  Congress  must  look  beyond  today 
or  this  year.  We  must  prepare  for  the 
security  of  our  future;  it  is  a  fact  that 
other,  less  friendly  countries  are.  I 
commend  this  editorial,  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.,  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Space  Pioneers 

New  York.— President  Reagan  told  cheer- 
ing U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  graduates  in 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  the  other  day  that 
they  are  not  simply  warriors  guarding  the 
nation  but  pointed  them  toward  a  challeng- 
ing peaceful  future  "in  sprace."  Thai's  really 
the  last  frontier  where  the  action  will  be. 
where  pioneering  American  men  and  women 
can  meet  challenges  as  did  our  ancestors 
when  they  opened  up  the  land  wilderness 
and  with  backbreaking  toil  made  this  nation 
bloom. 

Our  willingness  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  space  will  reflect  whether  Americas  men 
and  women  today  have  the  same  bold  vision, 
the  same  .-ourage  and  indomitable  spirit 
that  made  us  a  great  nation."  declared  the 
president  before  a  huge  commencement  day 
crowd  at  the  25-year-old  service  academy. 

President  Reagan  went  on  to  advise  the 
nearly  1.000  new  second  lieutenants  that 
their  generation  is  on  the  verge  of  greater 
advances  than  mankind  has  ever  knovn. 
Their  vision  and  dreams,  the  president  as- 
serted, will  determine  America's  future. 

"And  nowhere  is  this  more  true."  Presi- 
dent Reagan  observed  solemnly,  "than 
America's  next  frontier— the  vast  frontier  of 
space." 

I  found  the  address  moving  and  timely.  It 
occurred  coincidentally  in  the  home  state  of 
a  Democratic  presidential  aspirant  who 
keeps  pumping  for  new  ideas.  The  com- 
mencement speech  also  came  at  a  time 
when  the  150th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  was  held  in  New  ■york,  devoting 
much  of  a  session  to  an  appeal  for  a  ban  on 
anti-satellite  weapons,  popularly  bandied  as 
■  Star  Wars.  " 

Prom  reports  I  read  of  the  scientific  con- 
ference here,  I  assume  that  the  gathering 
opposes  further  development  of  the  "High 
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ated by  retired  Lt.  Gen.  Dan  Graham.  He 
put  together  the  project  when  he  learned  to 
his  horror— yours  and  mine,  too— that 
there's  no  defense  except  mutual  assured 
destruction,  appropriately  knowm  as  "MAD" 
on  both  sides,  the  Soviets  and  ours.  The 
president  Incorporated  some  of  Gen.  Gra- 
ham's ideas  in  a  nationwide  speech  two 
years  ago. 

President  Reagan,  as  commander-in-chief, 
is  ever  miadful  of  the  nation's  security.  He 
has  not,  I  emphasize,  adopted  in  full  "High 
Frontier"  space  defense  measures,  but  has 
acted  prudently  with  scientific  and  military 
counsel  on  procedrues  and  costs.  Additional- 
ly, the  president  has  taken  congressional 
leaders  into  his  confidence  and  requested 
their  advioe  and  suggestions. 

Obviously,  loti;  of  work  has  to  be  done 
before  even  scientific  opposition  is  satisfied. 
To  this  end.  President  Reagan  recently  ap- 
pointed Lt.  Gen.  James  Abrahamson  to  de- 
velop and  research  a  defensible  anti-ballistic 
missile  system  in  space.  Knut  Royce,  of  our 
Washing^i  bureau,  has  interviewed  Gen. 
Abrahamson  who  is  supervising  a  vast  re- 
search and  development  program  to  ascer- 
tain what  can  be  feasible,  not  based  on  pent- 
up  emotions  or  fuzzy  notions. 

There  have  been  criticisms  fronr  the  scien- 
tific and  congressional  communities  that 
the  High  Frontier  program  would  ultimate- 
ly cost  so  much  as  to  bankrupt  this  nation. 
That  reasoning,  I  submit,  is  missing  the 
main  point.  Would  we  rather  let  a  substan- 
tive program  drop  for  dollars  and  cents  and 
place  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  the 
U.S.S.R.?  The  Soviets  still  pursue  their  anti- 
ballistic  spBce  defenses  despite  at  least  half 
the  efforts  that  are  known  to  have  gone  off 
target  or  misfired. 

At  my  request.  Royce  came  up  from 
Washington  and  met  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
father  of  the  "H"  bomb,  who  flew  in  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York.  In  the  car 
coming  in  from  the  airport.  Dr.  Teller  an- 
swered Rojrce's  question's  succinctly.  He  be- 
lieved, but  was  not  absolutely  positive,  that 
a  satisfactory  ABM  system  can  eventually 
be  constructed.  But  the  technology  and 
costs  for  a  space-based  system,  in  Dr.  Tell- 
er's view,  oould  make  it  imfeasible.  That,  of 
course,  is  Where  the  congressional  power  of 
the  purse  enters. 

The  cost  factor  sharply  brought  to  mind  a 
favorite  quote  of  my  father's  which  ran  as 
follows:  "Whatever  is  right  can  be  achieved 
through  the  irresistable  power  of  awakened 
and  informed  public  opinion.  Our  object, 
therefore.  Is  not  to  enquire  whether  a  thing 
can  be  done,  but  whether  it  ought  to  be 
done,  and  if  it  ought  to  be  done,  to  so  exert 
the  forces  of  publicity  that  public  opinion 
will  compel  it  to  be  done." 

Dr.  Teller,  whose  knowledge  of  physics 
and  applied  science  have  been  50  years  or 
more  in  the  making,  had  a  little  philosophy 
to  communicate  to  Royce.  He  thought  that 
whatever  ie  eventually  deployed  may  have 
little  bearing  on  currently-understood  tech- 
nology. In  sum,  he  agreed  with  the  adminis- 
tration that  a  five-year  research  and  devel- 
opment program  is  the  right  approach. 
There's  lots  of  research  still  to  be  done  and 
refined. 

In  the  mid- '70s  the  Soviets  chose  to  go 
ahead  and  develop  their  own  anti-t>allistic 
missile  system.  Under  the  existing  treaties, 
we  could  safeguard  Washington  or  our  own 
ballistic  missiles.  Apparently  we  opted  for 
ballistic  missile  sites;  the  Soviets  for 
Moscow.  We  were  able  to  detect  and  moni- 
tor their  anti-ballistic  missile  tests.  A  ques- 
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tion  raised,  though,  is  how  much  of  this  was 
faked? 

Communist  doctrine,  as  laid  down  by 
Lenin,  goes  along  these  lines:  Any  interna- 
tional agreement  or  treaty  made  by  us  with 
a  foreign  country  need  be  observed  only  as 
long  as  it  benefits  world  communism. 
Should  times  and  conditions  change  so  that 
our  best  interests  are  not  uppermost,  we 
MUST  ignore  it. 

Since  we  have  an  agreement  with  the 
Communists  as  noted  in  previous  para- 
graphs, they,  like  ourselves,  are  going  ahead 
trying  to  perfect  a  defense  system.  That 
part  of  it  is  all  right.  But  should  they  suc- 
ceed sooner  than  we,  their  ideological 
dogma  insists  that  they  ignore  the  agree- 
ment. .  . 

To  all  statesman,  soldiers  and  scientists 
this  is  a  Leninist  precept  still  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  the  power  of  oligarchy 
called  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow.  That  still 
holds  for  land,  sea— and  now  space.  We  can 
forget  it  at  our  own  peril.* 
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Hyacinth  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  city  of  Glen  Cove,  and  myself  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  remarkable 
man.s 


FLAG  DAY  IN  DEDHAM,  MA 


TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  JOSEPH 
KOZLOWSKI 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Long  Is- 
land's leading  clergymen.  Father 
Joseph  Kozlowski,  who  is  being  hon- 
ored during  a  high  mass  on  June  16 
for  his  35  years  of  exemplary  service 
to  the  commuRity  and  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  the 
accomplishments  of  Father  Kozlowski 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Father  Kozlowski  was  ordained  on 
June  11,  1949.  For  25  of  the  35  years, 
he  has  been  with  St.  Hyacinth  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Glen  Cove,  NY. 
During  his  tenure.  Father  Kozlowski 
has  been  an  extremely  devoted  and 
tireless  figure  in  the  community, 
always  giving  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
to  a  wide  variety  of  philanthropic  and 
worthy  causes. 

In  addition  to  his  functions  at  the 
church,  Father  Kozlowski  has  served 
as  chaplain  of  the  Glen  Cove  Fire  De- 
partment and  chaplain  of  the  Nassau 
County  Pulaski  Police  Association.  He 
has  been  the  past  grand  marshal  of 
the  Pulaski  Day  Parade  and  has  also 
served  as  chaplain  for  the  American 
Polish  Business  Mens  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  these  complex 
times,  we  are  often  in  search  of 
sources  of  inspiration  and  leadership. 
At  a  time  when  we  all  wonder  if  the 
admirable  quality  of  putting  compas- 
sion and  duty  toward  our  fellowman 
above  our  own  concerns  has  begun  to 
fade  away,  I  find  it  inspiring  to  honor 
a  citizen  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  who  has  exempli- 
fied this  quality. 

For  his  selfless  dedication  to  his  pro- 
fession, his  faith,  and  his  community. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  the  St. 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  14,  the  town  of  Dedham,  MA, 
like  many  towns  across  our  Nation, 
will  celebrate  Flag  Day.  In  Dedham. 
however,  an  additional  celebration  will 
commemorate  an  event  which  marked 
a  new  era  in  the  repayment  of  Ameri- 
ca's debt  to  its  war  veterans. 

In  March  1945,  construction  began 
in  Dedham  on  what  may  be  the  first 
house  in  the  Nation  built  with  funds 
obtained  through  the  GI  bill.  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Shaughnessy,  a  former  ser- 
geant who  served  in  the  Pacific  and 
saw  action  on  Guadalcanal,  used  a 
$6,950  loan  to  have  his  house  built, 
$2,000  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  under  the  GI  bill.  The 
house,  located  on  Hamilton  Avenue, 
was  financed  through  the  Suffolk  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Boston  and  built  by 
Dedham  builder  Joseph  Stivaletta. 

This  year,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Arthur  Stivaletta,  Joseph  Stivaletta's 
son,  the  townspeople  of  Dedham  will 
celebrate  the  39th  anniversary  of  the 
GI  bill,  and  its  embodiment  in  the 
Hamilton  Avenue  house,  by  supple- 
menting their  Flag  Day  festivities  with 
a  special  fireworks  display. 

As  a  veteran  myself,  I  have  a  deep 
appreciation  of  how  important  the  GI 
bill  was  to  our  returning  service  mem- 
bers. The  GI  bill  offered  them  occupa- 
tional, educational,  and  financial  op- 
portunities that  in  turn  gave  this 
country  a  proud,  ambitious,  and  pow- 
erful generation  to  lead  us  into  post- 
war prosperity.  The  benefits  of  the  GI 
bill  to  the  individual  veteran  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  are  immeasur- 
able.* 


EFFORTS  TO  STOP  STATE  TAX- 
ATION OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  when  Congress  had  before  it  an 
omnibus  package  of  reforms  to  the 
social  security  system— the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983—1  joined 
with  my  colleagues  in  adopting  this 
package.  It  was  the  work  product  of  a 
special  task  which  had  studied  the 
system  from  all  aspects  and  which  had 
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made  recommendations  to  strenghen 
the  financial  status  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Fund. 

The  social  security  amendments  en 
joyed  broad  bipartisan  support  in  Con 
gress.  And.  since  tltesf  aiiniuinit  rii> 
were  signed  into  law.  all  reports  indi- 
cate that  our  action  has  .strenghlened 
and  revitalized  the  .social  security 
system. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  pack 
age  requires  that  the  income  of  .social 
security  recipients  under  eertam  cir 
cumstances  may  be  subject  to  Federal 
mcome  tpxes.  The  revenue  generated 
from  these  taxes  would  revert  back  to 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  lo  revi- 
talize the  system. 

When  Con^re-ss  adopted  this  provi- 
sion, it  did  not  intend  for  .social  .securi- 
ty t)enefits  to  be  subject  lo  taxation  by 
the  States.  But.  becau.se  almosi  30 
States  have  statutes  which  require 
them  to  follow  Federal  guidelines  for 
income  tax  purposes,  in  1985  social  se- 
curity recipients,  unless  Congress  acts, 
may  have  to  pay  State  taxes  on  their 
benefits.  And.  to  add  insult  to  injury, 
these  taxes  collected  by  the  States  will 
not  be  deposited  in  the  Social  S'^curity 
Trust  Fund  but  will  be  u.sed  by  the 
States. 

That  is  way  I  have  cospon.sored  H.R. 
5501  and  H.R.  4673.  These  measures 
make  clear  that  Congress,  in  passing 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983.  did  not  intend  for  Stales  to  be 
able  to  tax  social  security  benefits. 
The  bills  prohibit  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments from  taxing  social  security 
t)enefits. 

Individuals  on  fixed  and  limited  in- 
comes have  enough  problems  trying  to 
make  ends  meet.  Utility  costs  are 
going  up.  Telephone  rates  have  risen. 
Food  prices  are  increasing.  And. 
health  care  costs  are  at  an  all  time 
high. 

Congress  met  its  first  obligation  to 
social  security  beneficiaries  lo  secure 
their  t>enefits.  It  did  this  by  adopting 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1983. 

Now  Congress  must  meet  its  next  ob- 
ligation to  social  security  beneficiaries 
by  insuring  that  their  benefits  are  not 
subject  to  State  and  local  taxes.* 
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September  1942  to  Us  current  lime.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  3d  Marine 
Division  was  instrumental  in  numer- 
ous operations  of  World  War  II  and 
Vietnam.  In  July  If 44  the  3d  Division 
\\:i.s  cnwayed  in  a  20  day  combat  oper 
at  on  'Aliuh  ii,iili((l  m  Ihr  liberation 
of  the  isle  of  Guam  and  al.so  laiim  In  d 
the  final  attack  on  the  island  of  Iwo 
Jima  which  al.so  resulted  in  another 
successful  mi.sslon  for  the  3d  Division. 
In  the  ending  days  of  World  War  II. 
tlu'  3d  Marine  Division  was  again  pre- 
paring them.selves  for  the  Olympic  op- 
eraiion  which  railed  for  an  amphibi- 
ous landing  on  the  island  of  Kyushu. 
Fortunately,  the  ce.s.sation  of  hostil- 
ities by  the  Japanese  Government  re- 
sulted m  the  3d  Division  not  having  lo 
proceed  with  this  very  dangerous  mis- 
sion. 

On  December  28.  1945.  the  division 
was  disbanded  but  on  January  1952 
was  again  reactivated.  In  August  1953. 
the  division  was  .sent  to  Japan  as  a 
part  of  our  defense  system  for  the  Far 
Eastern  area.  In  March  1965.  the  3d 
Marine  Division  made  an  amphibious 
landing  at  Da  Nang.  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  became  the  first  fighting 
group  to  go  ashore  and  participate  in 
this  conflict.  During  the  divisions  par- 
ticipation in  the  Vietnam  conflict  they 
participated  in  many  combat  situa- 
tions in  such  locations  at  Chu  Lai  and 
Hue  Qui  Nhon.  While  in  Vietnam  the 
3d  Division  saw  action  in  over  20 
major  operations  which  they  served 
both  proudly  and  bravely. 

In  reviewing  this  record  the  mem- 
bers of  the  3d  Marine  Division  can 
take  pride  in  knowing  thai  they  have 
lived  up  to  the  finest  traditions  of  our 
country  and  certainly  lived  up  lo  the 
motto.  The  Few,  the  Proud  and  the 
Brave.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  3D  MARINE 
CORf^  DIVISION 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 
•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  July  18.  a  gathering  will 
be  taking  place  in  Pittsburgh.  PA,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  the  30th  annual 
reunion  of  the  3d  Marine  Corps  Divi- 
sion. It  is  at  this  time  thai  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  those  men  who  served 
with  this  unit  from  its  activation  in 


THE  ARREST  OF  HUNGARIAN  IN- 
TELLECTUAL MIKLOS  DURAY 
BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

Of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
arrest  in  May  by  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment authorities  of  Miklos  Duray, 
a  leading  member  of  the  Hungarian 
minority,  is  a  disturbing  development. 
On  one  hand,  minority  rights  are  guar- 
anteed on  paper  and  a  number  of  orga- 
nizations exist  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests; on  the  other  hand  the  actual  ex- 
ercise of  cultural  and  educational 
rights  by  the  Hungarian  minority  have 
been  far  from  .satisfactory. 

Miklos  Duray  is  a  prominent  writer 
and  geologist.  He  recently  led  a  highly 
successful  petition  campaign  against 
passage  of  a  law  which  could  have  re- 
sulted  in   the  serious  curtailment   of 
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the  Hungarian  language  schools  and 
classes  for  ethnic  Hungarian  Czecho- 
slovak citizens.  His  arrest  appears  to 
be  solely  due  to  his  advocacy  of  the 
rights  of  ethnic  Hungarians  in  Slo- 
vakia. 

Duray's  arrest  can  only  be  under- 
stood against  the  background  of  mi- 
nority rights  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Czechoslovakia  is  a  multiethnic 
nation,  which  has  had  a  widely  vary- 
ing minority  policy  since  the  Commu- 
nist party  took  control  in  1948.  The 
Hungarian  minority  is  concentrated  in 
Slovakia— the  easternmost  area  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  one  of  the  two 
major  divisions  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  ethnic  Hungarians  in 
Czechoslovakia  rumbers  over  600.000. 

The  cultural  life  of  the  Hungarians 
in  Czechoslovakia  gradually  improved 
during  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Despite 
this  progress,  the  condition  of  the 
Hungarian  minority  was  never  com- 
pletely .satisfactory.  The  Hungarian 
.schools  were  only  sections  of  the  local 
Slovak  .schools,  and  the  proportion  of 
Hungarian  students  who  went  on  to 
higher  education  was  well  below  that 
of  the  Slovak  students.  The  brief 
reform  era  under  Dubcek  in  1968  led 
lo  important  improvements  in  the 
rights  of  the  Hungarian  minority.  The 
reeslablishment  of  Soviet  dominance, 
however,  led  to  the  imposition  of  new 
limitation. 

A  renewed  threat  to  Hungarian-lan- 
guage schools  appeared  in  1978.  when 
it  was  announced  that  beginning  in 
the  fifth  grade,  all  subjects  except  for 
Hungarian,  geography,  and  history 
were  lo  be  taught  in  Slovak  rather 
than  Hungarian.  This  measure  would 
have  affected  over  60.000  young  stu- 
dents. Ill  response  to  this  threat,  the 
Le<^:.i  Defense  Committee  of  the  Hun- 
fiarian  Nationality  in  Czechoslovakia 
was  formed,  and  in  this  crisis  Mikos 
Duray  emerged  as  the  sopkesman  for 
the  Hungarian  minority  in  Slovakia. 

The  committee  issued  a  number  of 
protests,  some  of  which  reached  the 
West  and  were  printed  in  a  Hungarian- 
emigree  journal  in  Paris.  As  a  result  of 
this  pressure,  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion was  not  changed,  but  Duray  was 
arrested.  He  was  brought  to  trial  on 
January  31,  1983  on  charges  of  subver- 
sion for  writing  about  the  plight  of 
ethnic  Hungarians  in  Slovakia.  Al- 
though the  trial  was  adjourned  and 
Duray  released,  the  charges  against 
him  were  not  dropped. 

The  Slovak  government  again  at- 
tempted to  change  the  language  of  in- 
struction in  a  law  reforming  education 
in  November.  1983.  On  February  12. 
1984  Duray  sent  letters  to  the  Federal 
President,  the  Slovak  government,  and 
the  Slovak  National  Council  stating 
that  this  proposed  law  contravened 
the  1960  constitution,  which  provided 
minorities  with  the  right  to  be  educat- 
ed in  their  native  language. 
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Duray's  letters  sparked  an  even 
wider  confrontation  by  ethnic  minori- 
ties against  the  new  rule.  A  large  pro- 
test broke  out  in  early  March  liivolv- 
ing  some  10.000  people,  many  of  whom 
reregistered  their  children  in  Hungari- 
an schools. 

In  large  part  these  protests  were  suc- 
cessful. The  Slovak  National  Council 
decided  to  postpone  their  decision 
from  March  12  to  March  27,  apparent- 
ly to  provide  more  time  for  analysis. 
On  April  2— to  the  relief  of  the  Hun- 
garian minority— the  Council  approved 
a  final  version  of  the  law  without  the 
sections  forcing  the  Slovak  language 
on  the  Hungarian  minority. 

Duray's  recent  arrest  must  be  seen 
against  the  background  of  his  coura- 
geous leadership  for  the  rights  of  the 
Hungarian  minority  in  Slovakia  in  the 
face  of  the  persistent  pattern  of  har- 
rasment  against  minority  rights  which 
has  l>eer»  followed  by  the  Czechoslovak 
and  Slovak  governments.  Clearly  his 
arrest  and  the  record  of  the  Slovak 
government  speaks  more  loudly  about 
the  true  nature  of  Czechoslovak  prac- 
tice than  official  pronouncements  of 
tolerance  and  good  will.* 


RECOGNIZING  REPRESENTATIVE 
SAM  GIBBONS'  LEADERSHIP 
ON  TRADE 


I  HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
22.  1984,  the  House  export  task  force 
and  trade  net  jointly  sponsored  the 
first  annual  World  Trade  Week 
Dinner.  Members  of  the  export  task 
force  and  the  International  trade  com- 
munity came  together  to  honor  Repre- 
sentative Sam  Gibbons,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Trade,  for  his 
"longstanding  commitment  and  contri- 
butions to  expanding  the  world  trad- 
ing systKm." 

I  would  like  to  bring,  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  remarks  made 
by  Representative  Gibbons  upon  re- 
ceiving the  award. 
Remarks  by  Representative  Sam  Gibbons 

I've  got  a  little  pep  talk  for  you.  I've  got  a 
lot  of  things  I  want  to  talk  about.  First,  we 
should  all  get  together  and  help  Don 
Bonker  get  his  export  Administration  Act 
passed.  It  is  essential  we  have  good  legisla- 
tion in  l*iat  field  and  Don  wanU  to  go  fur- 
ther thar  he  has  been  allowed  to  go  in  that 
field,  but  he  is  striking  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise. I  know  that  we  here  in  this  room  rep- 
resent America's  growing  industry.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  new  jobs  that  have  been  cre- 
ated in  the  last  six  years  have  been  created 
In  the  industry  in  which  you  are  working. 
More  jjeople  have  been  employed  in  trade 
and  trade-related  matters  in  the  United 
States  than  have  l>een  employed  in  Europe 
or  Japan  or  any  of  the  other  highly  devel- 
oped countries  of  the  world.  We  often  look 
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at  ourselves  and  say  "we  are  just  doing  terri- 
bly—everybody is  taking  advantage  of  us— I 
don't  know  how  we  are  going  to  survive." 
But  really  we  are  doing  well. 

I  can  remember  sitting  in  this  room  in 
1970  and  the  total  imports  and  exports  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  less  than  50 
billion  dollars.  Today,  they  are  over  500  bil- 
lion dollars.  Yes.  we  have  a  trade  deficit. 
But.  there  are  other  things  that  offset 
that— the  high  value  of  the  dollar,  for  ex- 
ample. Of  course,  it  is  creating  a  greater 
desire  to  import  than  it  is  to  export,  but 
that  can't  go  on  forever.  Or  it  won't  go  on 
forever,  if  the  Congress  will  take  the  appro- 
priate remedial  steps  to  get  the  budget  defi- 
cit down,  get  the  interest  rates  down,  and 
get  the  dollar  back  in  shape.  Then,  the 
trade  situation  will  get  back  in  shape,  too. 
because,  while  it  is  large  in  America— half  a 
trillion  dollars  a  year— it  is  not  the  driving 
force  that  shapes  our  economy.  It  is  growing 
all  the  time. 

The  new  jobs  that  will  be  created  in  Amer- 
ica will  be  trade-related  jobs.  I  am  not  for 
trade  and  a  free  and  expansive  system  of 
trading  just  because  it  keeps  prices  down  in 
this  economy  or  because  it  keeps  the  quality 
of  our  goods  high  and  competitive  or  be- 
cause it  insures  us  against  the  disaster  of 
trying  to  live  in  economic  or  political  isola- 
tion. I  am  for  trade  because  it  makes  not 
only  better  jobs  and  a  better  America,  but 
because  it  makes  a  better  and  more  peaceful 
world. 

I  don't  want  to  oversell  the  product.  I  am 
capable  of  trying  to  oversell  trade  and  have 
been  accused  of  trying  to  oversell  it  in  the 
past.  But.  I  .saw  the  world  fall  apart.  Yes.  I 
was  a  young  man,  not  a  kid.  I  was  in  college. 
I  rememt)ered  the  trade  statute  that  this 
Congress  had  passed  after  World  War  I 
(The  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act).  The  poli- 
cies that  we  began  to  follow  in  the  1920's 
and  certainly  in  the  1930s  helped  isolate  us 
from  the  world  and  destroyed  international 
commerce,  which  dropped  on  this  planet  by 
three-quarters  of  its  total  amount  in  just 
one  year  in  the  1930's. 

Opening  markets  opens  dialogue.  Open 
dialogue  builds  confidence  .  .  .  builds  trust 
.  .  .  builds  understanding  .  .  .  builds  hope 
.  .  .  builds  those  intangible  things  that  keep 
this  planet  of  four  billion  people  working  to- 
gether and  not  at  each  other's  throats  all 
the  time.  I  saw  this  country  go  background. 
I  saw  this  world  go  backward.  I  saw  the  rise 
of  radicalism  in  Germany  and  Japan  and 
the  rise  of  Hitler,  because  those  countries 
couldn't  get  the  resources  they  needed  nor 
the  markets  they  needed  to  support  their 
economies. 

That  rise  in  nationalism  gave  rise  'o  mili- 
tarism and  that  gave  rise  to  World  War  II. 
Then  Austria  fell.  Then  Czechoslovakia  fell. 
Then  Prance  fell  and  then  England  almost 
fell.  Suddenly,  in  December,  there  was  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  Japanese,  with  all  their  frus- 
trations and  their  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  world— isolation  from  resources  and  Iso- 
lation from  markets— came  right  down  on 
us.  I  don't  know  how  many  people  were 
killed;  in  Europe,  20  million  at  least;  in 
Russia,  seven  or  eight  million.  Many  Ameri- 
cans and  lots  of  Japanese  were  killed.  Then 
the  world  finally  began  to  rebuild  itself. 
There  was  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade;  the  Agreement  that  estab- 
lished the  European  Community:  the  Ken- 
nedy Round;  and  the  Tokyo  Round.  Many 
of  you  participated  in  those.  Those  were  all 
confidence-building,  resource-building  out- 
reaches  from  free  people  to  other  free 
people. 
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Now  there  is  a  lot  more  work  for  all  of  us 
to  do.  We  still  could  stand  the  standard  of 
living  to  be  raised  in  our  country  and  the 
other  countries  that  participate  in  a  free, 
competitive,  market-oriented  system  of 
trade.  There  is  still  plenty  to  do.  There  are 
countries  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  in- 
corporate into  that  system— huge  countries 
like  the  Eastern  European  bloc  of  nations 
and  the  USSR  itself.  But  there  is  hope. 
Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  I  would 
say  to  you.  let's  not  lose  sight  of  the  big  pic- 
ture. 

You  represent  your  individual  companies, 
your  individual  clients,  and  your  individual 
needs,  but  all  of  this  is  pulling  together  a  ra- 
tional system  by  which  people  can  work  to- 
gether, can  understand  each  other,  and  can 
lift  each  other  up.  We  trade  for  our  mutual 
advantage,  not  to  destroy  each  other.  We 
can,  one  day,  work  outselves  out  of  this 
rather  ridiculous  position  we  find  ourselves 
in,  where  our  security  is  no  greater  today 
than  it  was  15  to  30  years  ago.  I  look  upon 
all  of  you  as  not  just  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent functions  in  this  Washington  picture 
in  which  we  work.  I  Ipok  upon  you  as 
friends,  helpers  and  colleagues  to  finally  ac- 
complish the  big  picture.  I  appreciate  the 
honor.  But.  I  appreciate  your  friendship  and 
your  help  toward  what  I  think  is  our 
common  goal  even  more.* 


CHARLES  A.  STRELINGER  CO. 
CELEBRATES  ITS  CENTENNIAL 
YEAR 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  in  1884  that  the  doors 
of  Chas.  A.  Strelinger  Co..  now  located 
in  Warren,  MI,  first  opened  its  doors 
for  business.  During  the  next  century, 
Strelinger  was  to  experience  remarka- 
ble growth,  distributing  the  wares  of 
our  Nation's  leading  manufacturers  of 
tools,  machines,  and  supplies.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  oldest  distributor  for  the 
Dodge  line  of  power  transmission 
equipment  and  for  the  Boston  Works 
line.  What  began  as  a  small  hardware 
and  tool  supply  store  is  presently  a 
subsidiary  of  Hall  Industries,  one  of 
the  largest  industrial  supply  firms  in 
the  United  States.  Strelinger  Co.s  lon- 
gevity can  be  attributed  to  the  dili- 
gence and  dedication  of  its  manage- 
ment and  employees.  It  serves  as  an 
example  of  free  enterprise  and  the 
work  ethic  to  budding  companies.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Chas. 
A.  Strelinger  Co.  for  its  century  of 
service  to  the  Detroit  area.  May  its 
doors  continue  to  open  for  the  next 
100  years.* 
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THE     VALOR     AND     LEADERSHIP 
OF  SAM  GIBBONS  CONTRIBUT 
ED  TO  OUR  D-DAY  SUCCESS 

HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

ur  fl  Ch  IDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRtSENTATU  Fs 

Monday.  June  11.  1984 
m  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  our  Nation  celebrated  last  week  ihe 
40th  anniversary  of  the  D-day  invasion 
of  Normandy.  France,  which  stands  as 
one  of  the  greatest  episodes  in  our 
country's  history. 

The  scope  of  the  D-day  operation  re- 
mains unequaled,  and  last  week  we 
paid  tribute  to  the  courage  and  spiri 
of  the  more  than  150.000  soldiers  who 
landed  on  the  French  beaches  in  the 
operations'  first  hours.  Among  those 
brave  soldiers  was  Capt.  Sam  Gibbons, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Flori- 
da. 

His  experiences  during  the  early 
morning  hours  of  June  C.  1944.  are 
symbolic  of  the  struggle  encountered 
by  all  the  Americans  in  the  battle  for 
the  freedom  of  Europe.  As  a  24-year- 
old  officer  of  the  501st  Regiment.  Sam 
parachuted  into  France  behind  enemy 
lines.  In  the  midst  of  German  fire,  it 
was  his  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
tons  of  equipment  dropped  in  the  area 
got  to  the  soldiers  in  his  regiment. 

The  Tampa  Tribune,  m  a  story  June 
3.  which  I  will  include  followmg  my  re 
marks,  recounts  Sam's  experiences  and 
those  of  other  Americans  that  event- 
ful day.  It  is  a  story  which  symbolizes 
the  American  desire  for  freedom  and 
the  sacrifices  many  have  made 
throughout  our  history  to  insure  our 
freedom  and  the  freedom  of  our  allies. 
The  story  also  details  the  valor  and 
leadership  of  Captain  Gibbons  who 
served  our  country  during  D-day.  and 
40  years  later  continues  to  preserve 
our  freedom  and  ideals  by  serving  our 
Nation  as  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

[Prom  the  Tampa  Tribune.  June  3.  19841 

D  Day 

(By  Nash  Stublem 

The  men  who  lived  through  D-day.  the  be 
ginning  of  the  end  for  the  Third  Reich,  re- 
meml)er  it  well.  Even  after  40  years,  they 
still  can  hear  the  gunfire. 

'I  knew  we  were  getting  ready  for  some- 
thing big  when  tney  broke  up  the  29th  Divi 
sion  basketball  team  Crossing  the  English 
Channel.  I  looked  up  in  the  skv  and  it  was 
so  filled  with  planes  you  couldn  t  see  the 
clouds."— retired  motor  company  official 
Gurvin  Collins  of  Lakeland. 

It  was  something  big  all  right.  The  largest 
armada  in  history;  45  Allied  divisions  and 
6,000  tactical  aircraft  representing  11  na 
lions  had  l)een  assembled  In  the  South  of 
England  to  fight  the  Battle  of  Europe  under 
the  code  name  Operation  Overlord. 

The  first  goal  was  to  establish  five  beach- 
heads code-named  Utah.  Omaha.  Gold. 
Juno  and  Sword  on  the  50-mlle-long  coast  of 
Prance  occupied  by  German  forces  from 
Chertwurg  to  Le  Havre. 
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The  as.sault  by  air  and  .sea  included  5.000 
ships.  11.000  sorlUN  by  Allied  aircraft  and 
153.000  American.  British  and  Canadian 
troops 

Wednesday  is  D  day.  plus  40  years.  The 
anniM'isary  «ill  be  observed  in  Normandy 
with  elaborate  reremonles  that  will  include 
Qui . -11  F;ii/.ib<  ih  (il  f:nt!land.  French  Presi- 
ili  111  hr:iiiriii^  Miiiiriniul  and  Prisidint 
Kunald  Reagan 

US   Rep   Sam  Gibbons,  the  only  member 
nf  the  981  h  Congress  who  jumped  behind 
the  German  lines  five  hours  before  the  am 
phibious  landings,  will  be  part   of  the  US. 
presidential  party 

His  arri\al  will  be  a  far  cry  from  the  re 
reption  he  got  40  years  ago  when,  as  a  cap 
tain  in  the  101st  Airborn<'  Division,  he 
jumped  in  total  darkness  from  a  U.S.  Army 
Air  Corps  C  47  airrrafi  behind  the  lines  of 
what  the  Germans  called  Fortress  Europe. 

Operation  Ovi-rlord,  the  Allied  plan  for 
liberating  Europe  from  the  Germans,  had 
been  in  the  planning  stages  for  many 
months  Retired  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Jack  Butler  of  Tampa  said  he  first  learned 
about  the  op«-ration  in  Ihe  fall  of  1943  while 
a.ssigned  to  the  top  secret  control  section  of 
Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expedition 
ary  Force  in  London 

This  was  Ihe  input  of  military  and  civil- 
ian minds  of  Ihe  Allied  nations.'  he  re- 
ralled.  and  it  was  the  task  of  the  SHAEF 
staff  to  .separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff." 
Butler  said  the  great  quality"  of  Ameri 
ran  Gen  Dwight  D  Ei.senhower.  the  Su 
preme  Allied  commander,  was  to  get  people 
to  function  together,  who.  in  the  normal 
chain  of  events,  would  have  been  at  each 
others  throats" 

In  early  June.  Butler  .said.  SHAEF  moved 
Its  war  room  to  Soiithwick  House  in  Ports 
mouth  where  the  final  decision  was  made  on 
June  4  to  launch  the  invasion  two  days 
later 

The  critical  factor,  he  said,  was  the  weath- 
er. Information  showed  that  between  a 
series  of  low  fronts,  which  approached  with 
strong  winds  from  the  west,  was  an  immedi 
ate  high  front  that  would  bring  fairer 
weather  on  June  6  that  would  last  over  a  36- 
hour  period. 

On  the  morning  of  June  4.  Field  Marshal 
Erwin  Rommel,  who  was  commander  of  the 
German  Army  Group  B  in  defen.se  of  Nor 
mandy.  prepared  to  leave  for  Germany,  ac- 
cording to  Friedricli  Ruge  in  his  book 
Rommel  in  Normandy.  " 
Ruge.  a  retired  professor  who  spends 
much  of  his  time  now  in  lubingen  in  south- 
eastern West  Germany,  referred  a  leporler 
to  his  book  for  answers  to  questions  about 
D-day 

As  a  .senior  naval  officer  on  Rommels 
staff  at  Normandy.  Ruge  slated  in  his  book 
that  the  field  marshal  felt  comfortable 
about  leaving  because  the  weather  had 
changed  to    rain  and  stormy  westerlies." 

Rommel  had  strengthened  the  defense 
considerably  in  the  preceding  five  months. 
Ruge  stated. 

But.  he  wrote,  "The  weakest  point  in  the 
overall  defense  structure  was  still  the  fact 
that  the  Panzer  divisions  had  not  pulled  up 
close  enough  to  allow  them  to  participate 
immediately  In  the  attack." 

This  is  why  Rommel  was  off  to  Germany 
to  see  Adolph  Hitler,  who  was  convinced 
right  up  to  D-day  that  the  main  invasion 
would  be  at  Pas  de  Calais,  a  seaport  area  to 
the  northeast,  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
English  Channel. 

But.  Ruge  wrote,  one  drawback  for  the 
Germans    was    the    lack    of    vital    Atlantic 
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weather  information.  And.  the  day  after 
Rommel  left,  he  stated.  Anglo-American 
mine  sweeping  units  from  the  Allied  assem- 
bly area  near  the  Isle  of  Wight  began 
searching  undetected  routes  toward  the 
south  of  the  Invading  forces. 

According  to  British  reports.  Ruge  said, 
one  flotilla  was  in  sight  of  land  for  three 
hours  and  approached  so  closely  that 
liousis  and  other  details  on  the  Normandy 
coast  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

"As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  news  of 
this  occurrence  was  never  passed  on  the 
German  side."  Ruge  wrote. 

It  rained  on  the  morning  of  June  5  as 
Ruge  drove  to  the  German  Navy  Group 
West  to  prod  their  mine-laying  operations, 
which  had  been  lagging.  There  was  no  im- 
plication on  the  other  side  of  the  channel 
the  decision  for  the  attack  had  been  made 
and  that  a  giant  armada  was  on  its  way  to 
storm  the  Fortress  Europe."  he  wrote. 

Ruge  didnt  go  to  bed  that  night.  One 
hour.  35  minutes  a'ter  midnight,  group 
headquarters  received  its  first  reports  of 
paratrooper  drops  on  the  peninsula. 

It  was  dark,  and  there  was  a  slight  ground 
fog.  as  Capt.  Gibbons'  parachute  snapped 
open  with  a  loud  crack.  Following  all  the 
procedures  emlM-dded  in  his  mind  after 
months  of  training,  he  landed  safely  in  a 
grassy  field  tht  length  of  two  football 
fields— but  six  miles  from  the  planned  drop 
zone 

He  learned  later  he  was  six  miles  north  of 
Carentan.  which  is  just  south  of  the  Douve 
River  and  about  three  miles  from  the  coast. 

As  a  member  of  the  headquarters  staff  of 
the  501st  Regiment.  Gibbons  said  in  a 
recent  interview.  It  was  his  pssignment  to 
see  that  the  thousands  of  pounds  of  equip- 
ment and  weapons  dropped  separately  got 
to  the  men  of  his  regiment. 

No  one  had  seen  me,  and  I  had  .seen  no 
one  el.se.  but  there  was  plenty  of  shooting 
by  tho.se  Germans  about  70  yards  from  me. 
Their  shooting  was  a  blessing  because  it 
drowned  out  any  noise  I  might  make  and  be 
cause  they  were  paying  more  attention  to 
the  sky  than  they  were  to  the  ground."  Gib- 
bons recalled. 

He  said  he  crawled  and  walked  for  about 
10  minutes  away  from  the  German  firing 
when  he  saw  what  looked  like  an  American 
helment  silhoueUed  against  the  sky. 

1  kneeled  down  in  the  ditch  and  cricked 
my  cricket  one  time.  Instantly,  the  response 
came  back  with  two  cricks,"  Gibbons  said. 

A  short  time  before  the  operation  was 
launched,  the  paratroopers  had  been  given 
the  metal  devices  for  signaling  each  other. 

Gibbons  remembered  the  laughs  from  the 
troopers,  many  of  whom  hadn't  seen  any- 
thing like  that  since  the  days  of  Cracker 
Jack  box  prizes  and  Buster  Brown  shoe 
store  giveaways. 

I  felt  a  thousand  years  younger  and  both 
of  us  moved  forward  so  we  could  touch  each 
other.  I  whispered  my  name  and  he  whis- 
pered his. '" 

■'To  my  surprise  he  was  not  from  my 
plane.  He  was  a  sergeant  and  lost,  too."" 

They  encountered  more  paratroopers  as 
they  headed  down  a  road  trying  to  figure 
out  where  they  were. 

Gibbons  said  he  was  to  learn  later  that 
some  troopers  had  landed  in  the  ocean  east 
of  the  beaches  and  some  in  the  Douve  River 
to  the  west. 

But  at  this  moment  all  I  knew  was  that 
we  had  about  12  or  14  people,  some  of  whom 
knew  each  other,  most  from  different  units. 

"Here  I  was,  a  24-year-old  officer  who  had 
been  doing  staff  duly  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
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leading  a  patrol  of  men,  none  of  whom  I 
knew  personally  and  probably  few  of  whom 
had  ever  heard  of  me,"  Gibbons  said. 

This  was  not  uncommon  in  those  early 
hours  of  D-day.  Instead  of  a  highly  orga- 
nized landing  and  assault  planned  for 
months,  nost  of  the  12.000  invading  para- 
chutists fought  as  very  .small  units  and 
sometimes  as  individual.s.  Gibbons  .said. 

After  studying  their  maps.  Gibbons  said, 
they  quickly  concluded  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  get  to  their  designated  assembly  area. 
They  decided  they  hatf  best  try  to  accom- 
plish the  regiment's  mission  of  securing  the 
Douve  River  line  to  prevent  the  Germans 
from  bringing  in  reinforcements  while  their 
regiment  captured  the  Port  of  Cherbourg. 

Over  a  .scattered  pattern  that  covered 
about  20  miles  in  a  north-south  direction 
and  15  miles  in  an  east-west  direction.  Gib- 
bons .said,  the  patrol  met  and  picked  up 
other  stray  American  troopers,  including  a 
captain  and  a  lieutenant. 

They  mmed  southward  close  to  St.'Come- 
dii  Mont  and  the  Douve  River  Highway  and 
railroad  bridge  crossing.  "Controlling  these 
cro.ssings  was  our  objective."  he  said. 

Gibbons  gave  Ll.  Charlie  Poze  the  signal 
to  continue  forward:  and  then.  "I  heard  a 
pun  bolt  move  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge  on  my  right-hand  side.  I  looked 
toward  the  .sound  and  saw  a  gun  muzzle 
pointed  in  my  direction. 

As  I  dove  for  the  ditch,  all  hell  broke 
loo.se.  We  had  been  ambushed." 

Gibbons  and  he  remembered  seeing  Poze 
go  down  in  front  of  him.  That  was  the  last 
time  he  .saw  Poze.  To  this  day.  Gibbons  said, 
he  is  sti.l  attempting  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened to  the  lieutenant. 

The  German  gunner  apparently  had  his 
weapon  set  on  full  automatic  "because  when 
it  started  to  fire  it  sprayed  bullets  all  over 
the  area."  Gibbons  said. 

The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  get  rid 
of  that  gunner  right  over  my  head.  I  took  a 
grenade  out  of  my  pocket,  pulled  the  safety 
pin  and  lobbed  it  over  the  hedge. 

"I  hoped  that  he  didn't  have  time  to 
throw  il  back.  He  didn't.  I  heard  no  more 
firing  from  his  position  and  assumed  that 
problem  was  out  of  the  way  for  a  while." 

Gibbons  .said  he  then  dashed  across  the 
road  and  crawled  along  a  ditch  at>out  50 
yards  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  where  his 
patrol  had  taken  up  firing  positions. 

So  there  we  were,  200  to  300  yards  north 
of  St.  Corae-du-Mont  meeting  superior  fire 
from  a  major  force.  We  had  no  automatic 
weapons,  no  radios— only  our  semi-automat- 
ic rifles  and  a  few  pistols." 

Gibbons  said  he  decided  to  split  the 
patrol,  leaving  some  men  with  a  captain  to 
continue  firing  into  the  town  while  he  went 
northward  with  the  rest  to  try  to  find  some 
friendly  forces. 

About  90  minuies  later.  Gibbons  and  his 
partial  patrol  reached  the  outskirts  of  Ste. 
Mere-Eglise.  the  first  town  captured  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  a  small  unit  of  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Diveion  and  established  a  roadblock 
near  a  crashed  glider. 

"The  glider  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  sights 
I  saw  on  D-day."  Gibbons  remembered. 

Art  Krause  weighed  only  98  pounds  when 
he  and  other  members  of  his  squad  boarded 
one  of  IhoBC  101st  gliders  to  be  towed  by  a 
cargo  plane  across  the  English  Channel 
before  beiag  cut  loose  behind  German  lines. 

Because  of  heavy  enemy  flak,  the  19-year- 
old  delivery  boy  for  a  New  York  City  jewel- 
ry firm  said  the  glider  that  transported  his 
anti-tank  squad  also  was  dropped  six  miles 
from  its  designated  zone. 
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The  nose  of  the  glider,  which  was  de- 
signed to  open  to  allow  the  removal  of  the 
anti-tank  gun.  ended  up  stuck  in  a  tree.  We 
had  to  tear  a  hole  in  the  canvas  body  big 
enough  to  get  the  gun  out."  Krause  recalled 
in  a  recent  interview. 

"We  didn't  know  where  we  were  and  who 
might  be  around.  We  listened  for  crickets 
but  all  we  heard  weri^  German  \oires.  It 
didn't  lake  aii.\  t^icai  inicHiijencc  \<<  n  :ili/i' 
we  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  "  he  said. 

The  fear  of  getting  captured  "was  even 
greater  for  Krause.  "My  parents  -Acre 
German  Jews."  he  said. 

The  objectives  of  the  troopers  who  either 
parachuted  in  or  flew  in  on  gliders  were  to 
disrupt  German  communications  behind 
their  lines  and  knock  out  bridges  that  would 
keep  enemy  reinforcements  from  reaching 
the  coast. 

One  thing  the  American  GIs  had  going  for 
them.  Krause  .said,  was  that  the  Germans 
"were  just  as  Confused  as  we  were.  "  Finally. 
they  found  several  members  of  the  82nd 
who  helped  them  pull  their  gun  out  of  the 
orchard. 

"Tanks  were  coming  down  the  road.  When 
they  got  clo.se  enough,  we  fired  away,  hit- 
ting one  in  the  turret  and  the  other  in  the 
tracks." 

There  were  two  fewer  tanks  to  menace 
Allied  forces  as  they  attempted  to  establish 
five  beachheads  on  the  coast  some  10  miles 
away. 

Lying  off  the  coast  in  a  landing  craft  was 
another  19-year-old.  Gurvin  Collins,  who 
grew  up  on  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia 
before  joining  the  29th  Infantry  Division. 

Collins  was  a  medic  attached  to  a  compa- 
ny of  the  116th  Infantry  Regiment  desig- 
nated to  go  in  on  Omaha  Beach  during  the 
first  wave. 

"We  made  a  run  for  it  and  a  German  shell 
hit  the  left  ramp."'  he  remembered. 

"Instead  of  moving  ahead,  they  backed 
the  damn  thing  up  before  making  another 
run.  What  happened  is  they  didn't  get  us  in 
close  enough. 

"The  water  was  only  supposed  to  be  chest 
high  when  we  jumped  out  but  it  was  over 
our  head.  Some  guys  who  couldn't  swim 
good  went  under  with  their  heavy  packs. 

"This  is  how  a  lot  of  fellows  got  killed 
that  day." 

C.  L.  Sulzberger's  "American  Heritage  Pic- 
ture History  of  World  War  H  "  notes  that 
Allied  air  bombing  that  was  to  have  knocked 
out  German  beach  defense  guns  at  Omaha 
had  been  laid  down  too  far  inland  to  do 
much  good. 

As  a  result,  the  gunfire  the  troops  of  the 
29th  and  1st  divisions  met  at  Omaha  was 
"more  murderous  than  anything  they  had 
been  prepared  for."  according  to  the  book. 

The  29th  became  known  as  an  organiza- 
tion of  three  divisions— one  that  was  present 
on  the  ground,  one  that  was  buried  in  the 
ground  and  one  that  was  coming  up  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ones  who  were  already 
there. 

But,  despite  the  pitfall,  "29,  Lets  Go,"  the 
battle  cry  of  the  Blue  and  Gray  Division, 
rang  out  on  the  beach. 

"When  we  finally  got  ashore  we  dug  fox- 
holes fast  to  avoid  the  artillery  and  mortar 
shells  coming  in  full  force,"  Collins  said. 

"There  was  a  machine  gun  in  a  pillbox  on 
top  of  the  steep  hill  which  pinned  us  down 
for  hours." 

Eventually  they  made  their  way  partly  up 
the  hill.  They  were  stopped  from  advancing 
farther  until  demolition  experts  could  rid 
the  area  of  mines  that  had  already  killed  or 
injured  many  members  of  the  invading 
forces. 
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"We  had  like  a  front-row,  50-yard-line 
view  of  the  action  below  as  other  waves  of 
forces  hit  the  btach  over  the  next  several 
hours,"  Collins  said. 

Maj.  Norman  Aboosh,  now  a  retired  colo- 
nel living  in  South  Pasadena,  was  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  an  artillery  battalion  attached 
to  the  29th  that  came  in  on  the  second 
wave. 

Our  battalior  had  been  .separated  into 
two  units  and  our  155mm  Howitzers  were 
being  ferried  in  by  what  looked  like  a  bunch 
of  square  oil  drums  put  together  and  pow- 
ered by  outboard  motors. 

"l  remember  we  got  too  anxious  because 
things  weren't  going  just  right.  On  the  way 
in  we  passed  the  captain  who  was  supposed 
to  already  be  on  the  beach  waiting  to  guide 
us  to  where  the  heavy  artillery  was  to  be  set 
up,"  Aboosh  said  in  a  recent  interview. 

And,  instead  of  landing  at  Omaha,  they 
ended  up  at  Utah  Beach  up  the  coast  to  the 
northeast  90  miles  further  than  scheduled. 

Aboosh  said  he  quickly  located  the  divi- 
sion headquarters  about  1.500  yards  along 
the  beach  where  he  found  a  group  of  offi- 
cers "trying  to  get  some  organization  out  of 
the  chaos. 

"The  first  shots  we  fired  were  right  from 
the  beach  line.  In  fact.  I  don't  know  what 
we  were  firing  at  but  just  the  sounds  of  the 
shells  going  overhead.  I  believe,  gave  a  lift 
to  the  men  trying  to  advance  inland. 

"The  fact  that  the  heavy  guns  had  landed 
must  have  given  them  a  feeling  that  things 
must  be  going  pretty  well."  he  said. 

Before  the  day  ended,  the  British  and  Ca- 
nadian troops  had  established  footholds  at 
Sword.  Juno  and  Gold  beaches  and  the 
Americans  at  Omaha  and  Utah. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  2nd  Ranger  Battal- 
ion, with  a  high  percentage  of  casualties, 
had  finally  scaled  the  100-foot  cliffs  at 
Pointe  du  Hoc  between  Utah  and  Omaha 
beaches  in  an  attempt  to  silence  a  battery  of 
six  long-range  guns. 

Ironically,  the  guns  were  not  there.  But 
survivors  persevered,  located  the  guns  and 
knocked  them  out. 

The  Atlantic  Wall  had  been  penetrated. 

In  the  greatest  amphibious  assult  in  mili- 
tary history.  1.465  Americans  died.  3.184 
were  wounded.  1.928  were  listed  as  missing 
in  action  or  captured,  according  to  Col.  Ray 
Skates,  a  University  of  Mississippi  professor 
who  recently  has  been  recalled  to  tempo- 
rary duty  as  an  Army  historical  adviser  on 
D-day  in  Washington. 

Before  the  invasion,  there  was  no  way  Ei- 
senhower could  have  addressed  the  troops, 
but  he  did  direct  a  written  message  to  each 
of  them  which  read,  in  part: 

"You  are  about  to  embark  upon  the  Great 
Crusade,  toward  which  we  have  striven 
these  many  months.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
are  upon  you.  The  hopes  and  prayers  of  lib- 
erty-loving people  everywhere  march  with 
you. " 

On  the  shoulders  of  Eisenhower  lay  the 
burden  of  success  or  failure  of  the  military 
strike  that  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
German  war  machine  and  as  he  put  it.  "the 
elimination  of  Nazi  tyranny  over  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  Europe  and  security  for 
ourselves  in  a  free  world." 

Butler  remembers  seeing  Eisenhower  back 
at  SHAEF  in  England  shortly  after  the 
beachheads  had  been  established  at  Nor- 
mandy. 

"He  looked  like  a  tremendous  weight  had 
been  lifted  from  his  shoulders.  He  looked 
five  years  younger  from  the  time  I  had  last 
seen  him."« 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conferenf-e. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes,  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
June  12.  1984.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  todays  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE  13 

8:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public   Lands  and   Reserved   Water   Sub 
committee 
To   hold   oversight    hearings   to   review 
Federal  land  management  activities  in 
norlhern    Nevada   on     checkerboard 

lands. 

SD-366 

9.30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 

Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2669.  to  elimi 
nate    the    provisions    of    the    Federal 
criminal  code  allowing   for  one  party 
consent    to    certain    interceptions    of 
wire  and  oral  communication.s  by   rt 
quiring  consent  by  all  the  parties. 

SD-106 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review   the  overall 
proposed   budget   estimates   for   fi.sc.il 
year  1985  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

SD  138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD  366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  held  hearings  on  proposed  Soil  Con 
serv'ation     Ser\ice     small     watiTshed 
projects. 

SD  406 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  arms  control  i.ssues. 

SD-419 
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Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  curb 

domestic  and  international  terrorism. 

including  S.  2623.  S.  2624.  S   2625.  and 

S.  2626. 

SD-226 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Busine.s.s  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  1227.  to  improve  the  single- 
employer  pension  plan  termination  in- 
surance program  created  in  1974  by 
title  IV  of  the  Employ<'e  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  (ERISA).  S.  2568. 
proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984. 
pending  nominations,  and  other  pend- 
ing committee  business. 

SD-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
sharing  agreement  between  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  discu.ss  the 
Veterans  Administration  s  supply  and 
procurement  policy. 

SR-418 

Joint  Economic 

Economic    Goals    and    Intergovernmenta' 

Policy  Sub<-ommittee 
International  Trade.  Finance,  and  Securi 
ty  Economics  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint   hearings  on  proposals  to 
broaden    the    Federal    tax    base    and 
reduce  tax  rates. 

2255  Rayburn  Building 
2:00  p.m 
Judiciary 
To   hold  hearings  on   pending   nomina 
t  ions 

SD  226 

JUNE  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearitigs  on  S.   1128  and  H.R. 
2714.   bills  to  direct   the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  certain  actions  to 
improve  the  productivity  of  American 
farmers. 

SR  328A 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Sut)commit!t  c 
To  hold  hearings  on  go\ernmenI  r.nd 
community  measures  to  combat  drunk 
driving,  imli.ding  S.  1108  ipendii.n  on 
Senate  lalendari.  S.  1948.  and  \U,-  sub 
stances  of  S.  2263.  bills  to  reciuire  a  ii;i 
lional  drinking  age  of  21 

SU  'J.^3 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Ritin;ii'  PoIk\  Snlwuiu 
mittee 
Business  m.'etini;    to  mark   up  piiulinp 
relief  bill.-. 

SI)  2AA 

10  00  am 
Appropriations 
Defiii.se  Siibeomniitlee 
To   hold  closed   liearuiMs   to   riM.w    pro 
posed   bu<lg<'l    requests   lor  (ertaiii   in 
telligence  programs. 

S  407.  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International      Finance      and      Monetary 
Policy  Subcommillee 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on  inter 
national    competitive    effects    of    the 
high  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

SD-538 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2370.  to  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  certain  funds 
collected  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  settlement  of  overcharges 
resulting  from  alleged  pricing  and  allo- 
cation violations  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  to 
establish  the  Petroleum  Overcharges 
Restitution  Fund  for  those  funds  in 
excess  of  direct  restitution,  and  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  fiscal  years  1985-89 
for  certain  energy  con.servat  Ion  and  as- 
sistance programs;  to  be  followed  by 
oversight  hearings  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  weatherization  program  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  extradition 
agreements. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

Joint  Economic 

Economic    Goals    and    Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  continue   hearings  on   propo.sals   to 
broaden    the    Federal    tax    base    and 
reduce  tax  rates. 

2203  Rayburn  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriadons 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  appropriating  funds  for 
fi.scal  year  1985  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies. 

S  126.  Capitol 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  520.  to  remove  all 
noncriminal  jiiveniies  from  secure  de- 
tention facilities  within  the  United 
State.s.  and  S.  522.  to  protect  juvenile 
rights  to  due  process  and  equal  protec 
tion  by  eliminating  the  practice  of 
holding  ju\eniles  in  adult  jails  and 
lockups. 

SD  226 

Conferees 
On  S    979.  to  improve  the  eiiforcemept 
ol  export  administralion  laws 

S  207.  Capitol 

ji;ne  IK 

9  30  a  m. 
h'liiaiici- 

(nii'.iulil  ol  Ihr  Internal  Revenue  Serv  Ice 
Si'b(  oiiimil  ii-e 
To  hold  oversi'hl  hearings  on  the 
impai'  ol  lln'  heiliiai  tax  system  on 
basK  iiulii.s'rv  ImesnnenI  industry, 
and  service  nuluslries. 

SD-2ID 
Jiuliciary 
Constitution  Siibcommittic 

lo  hold   hearings  on  i.ssues  relating  to 
the  deportation  of  a  certain  individual. 

SD  226 
2:00  p.m 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2687.  proposed 
Youth       Employment       Opportunity 
Wage  Act. 

SD-430 
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3:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Closed  business  meeting. 


S-205.  Capitol 


JUNE  19 

9:30  am 
Labor  ami  Human  Resources 
To  resiliiii   ovi  r^i;;h<  luariiig.--  on  <<'rl:iin 
allegations  involving  the  International 
Brollierhood  of  Boilermakers. 

SD-430 

10:00  am 
Environrtient  and  Public  Works 
Biisinefis   meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  busiress. 

SD  406 

Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1915.  lo  repi>al 
the  (lanit.il  gains  tax  on  disposition  of 
ime.^i mints  in  U.S.  real  prop«'rty  by 
foreitn  ( iti/.cns. 

r  SD-215 

JudiciarJ 

Juvenile  Justic- Subcommittee 
To  holil  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
receiit  Supreme  Court  decision  relat- 
ing tr>  pretrial  detention  of  juvenile  of- 
fendfrs. 

SD-562 

Judiciarj- 

AdminisI native    Practice    and    Procedure 

Sub(«)rrmittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  congres- 

sioni^l  access  to  reliable  agency  infor- 

matibn 


JUNE  20 


SD-226 


9:30  am 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
po.sed  sale  of  Conrail  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transpwrtation. 

SR-253 
Judiciar^' 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1734.  to  revise 
the  scope  of  the  copyright  limitations 
on  the  performance  of  a  nondramatic 
mus|cai  work  on  a  coin-operated  pho- 
norflcord  player  (jukebox*. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  cer- 
tain allegations  involving  the  Interna- 
tion»l  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

1  SD-366 

Finance^ 

Health  Bubcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  a 
General   Accounting  Office  study  on 
program  changes  in  the  maternal  and 
chilcl  health  block  grant  program. 

SD-215 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  veterans'  compensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  21 

9:00  a.m 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 


The 


Boarc.  to  meet  on  pending  business 

matters. 

EF-100.  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy    and    Agricultural    Taxation   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  iiearini^s  on  S.  463.  lo  limit  the 
amount  of  sevcrence  taxes  imposed  by 
Slates  on  oil.  natural  gas.  and  coal. 

SD-215 
Lalior  and  Hiiinaii  Risomccs 

To    l(oM    III  ;iviii;'.s    on    .S     li'jOl.    li'.r    silh 
stance  ol  S.  2502.  and  S.  :;5o:;.  bill.,  '.u 
provide  for  greatiT  use  of  conipelilive 
medical  plans  and  preferred  provider 
arrangements. 

SD-430 

10:00  am 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2480.  lo  restore 
mineral  and  grazing  rights  on  certain 
lands  ill  North  Dakota  lo  the  Three 
Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berlhold 
Reservation,  and  S.  2663.  relating  lo 
the  inheritance  of  trust  or  restricted 
land  on  the  Lake  Traver.se  Indian  Res- 
ervation. North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota. 

SR-485 

2:00  p.m.  i 

•Governmental  Affairs 
Information  Management  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  Subcommittee'; 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2127.  propo.sed 
Federal      Advisory      Committee      Act 
Amendments  of  1983. 

;  SD-342 

JUNE  22 

9:00  a.m. 

■  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  817,  S.  1069. 
and  H.R.  555,  bills  to  authorise  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  approve  the  inclusion  in  the 
rale  base  of  a  public  utility  of  the 
costs  of  construction  work  in  progress. 

SD-366 
9:30  a.m 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment on  family  law. 

SD-226 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  for  estab- 
lishing appropriate   levels  of   lead   in 
gasoline,  including  S.  2609. 

SD-406 

2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  medicare 
home  health  care  benefits  and  the  dif- 
ficulty   interpreting   the   intermittent 
care  rule. 

SD-215 

JUNE  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  issues  of 
religious  freedom. 

Sn-562 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  ILacey  Act  amend- 
ments (Public  Law  97-79).  to  control 
international  trade  in  wildlife, 

SD-406 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
initlii' 
To  hold  oversight  heanng.s  on  the  status 
of  college  athletic  programs. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  lioltl  hearings  on  dint.'  export  reform 

polKA 

.sij  4:jo 

JUNE  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Voting    Rights 
Act. 

SD-226 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent  • 
Resolulion  56.  lo  express  the  .sense  of 
the  Congress  in  opposition  to  further 
expansion  of  cargo  preference  require- 
ments. 

SD  253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   lo   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To   resume   oversight    hearings  on   con 
gressional  access  to  reliable  agency  in- 
formation. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  services  for  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

SD-428A 

JUNE  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts   and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2561.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  computerized  training 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  private  sector  and  to  Stale  and 
local  governments  for  use  in  manpow- 
er training  programs. 

SD-430 

JULY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  practice  of  de- 
fensive medicine  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  an  effort  to  avoid  malprac- 
tice suits  and  its  effects  on  the  quality 
of  medical  care. 

SD~430 

JULY  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  whether  lax 
law    should    encourage    employers    lo 
provide  certain  fringe  benefits. 

SD-215 


15790 


JtrLY27 


9:30  a.in. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  whether 
tax  law  should  encourage  employers  to 
provide  certain  fringe  benefits. 

SD-215 

JULY  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  whether 
tax  law  should  er-ourage  employers  to 
provide  certain  fringe  l>enefits. 

SD-215 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SEPTEMBER  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

SD-430 

11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 


June  11,  1984 


CANCELLATIONS 

JUNE  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2469,  to  establish 
a  new  Federal  offense  of  terrorism, 
and  S.  2470.  to  provide  for  the  nation- 
al .=ecurity  by  allowing  access  to  cer- 
tain Federal  criminal  history  records. 

SD-226 

JUNE  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   oversight    hearings   on   Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leasing  activities. 

SD-366 
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SENATE— riiesrfa^,  June  12,  1984 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Mack 
Mattingly,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  The  morning 
prayer  will  be  offered  by  Gen.  Jarl 
Wahlstrom,  international  commander 
of  the  Salvation  Army. 


PRAYER 


Gen.  Jarl  Wahlstrom,  international 
commander  of  the  Salvation  Army,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God.  our  dear  Heavenly 
Father,  we  come  before  Thee  with 
grateful  hearts.  We  praise  Thee  for 
Thy  wisdom,  faithfulness,  and  love; 
and  we  give  Thee  thanks  for  all  the 
good  gifts  Thou  hast  bestowed  upon 
us.  We  thank  Thee  for  this  day  and 
every  opportunity  it  affords  us  to 
serve  Thee  and  our  fellow  men. 

We  acknowledge  our  dependence  on 
Thee  and  we  ask  for  Thy  guidance  and 
Thy  blessing  upon  our  service. 

We  pray  for  this  Nation  and  its 
elected  leaders,  the  President  and  Vice 
President  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
May  divine  wisdom  be  granted  to  them 
all. 

We  also  bring  before  Thee  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  and  their 
leaders.  We  pray  for  greater  under- 
standing between  the  nations  and  for 
lasting  peace  in  the  world.  Hasten  the 
coming  of  the  day  when  the  Earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  when 
the  peoples  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares  and  shall  learn  war  no 
more. 

Merciful  God,  we  pray  for  the  sick 
and  suffering  in  the  world,  for  the 
homeless  and  hungry  and  oppressed. 
Grant  us  wisdom  and  willingness  to 
ease  the  pain  and  alleviate  the  afflic- 
tions of  our  brethren. 

Heavenly  Father,  we  commit  our- 
selves and  this  day  into  Thy  strong 
but  loving  hands. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  Jure  11,  1984/ 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  Thy 
Son.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  12,  1984. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Mack  Mat- 
tingly, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


GENERAL  JARL  WAHLSTROM 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
first  congratulate  our  distinguished 
visiting  Chaplain  today  for  his  excel- 
lent presentation,  and  welcome  him  to 
our  Chamber  as  a  contributor  to  the 
religious  tradition  of  the  Senate,  and 
another  in  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
guest  Chaplains  who  have  served  the 
Senate  for  more  than  200  years.  We 
welcome  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  note  that 
General  Wahlstrom  is  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  Senator  Thur- 
mond. I  believe,  according  to  the  notes 
which  my  staff  has  given  me,  that  this 
is  only  the  second  time  that  the  head 
of  the  Salvation  Army  has  opened  the 


Senate  with  a  prayer.  The  founder  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  William  Booth, 
did  so  in  1903. 

Once  again,  we  welcome  our  guest 
Chaplain  today,  and  wish  him  well. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  orders.  Senator 
Proxmire  will  be  recognized  on  special 
order.  Then  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  until  11:20  in  which  Senators 
are  permitted  to  speak  for  not  more 
than  2  minutes  each.  After  that,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  2723,  which  is  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  Votes  are  ex- 
pected throughout  the  day  on  that 
measure.  Today  is  Tuesday.  And  on 
Tuesdays,  we  ordinarily  recess  the 
Senate  from  12  noon  until  2  o'clock  in 
order  to  provide  a  time  for  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  attend 
their  respective  party  caucuses,  which 
are  held  away  from  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. 

order  for  recess  from  12  NOON  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  F»resident,  once  again,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  between  the  hours  of 
12  noon  and  2  p.m.  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  cannot  make  an  an- 
nouncement at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  how  late  the  Senate  will  be  in 
session  today  because  I  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  the 
minority  leader  and  with  the  two  man- 
agers of  the  defense  authorization  bill 
on  that  subject.  But  based  on  my  pre- 
vious conversations  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Tower,  I 
think  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
the  Senate  may  be  in  beyond  the  usual 
time  today. 

I  will  try  to  have  further  announce- 
ments on  that  subject  later,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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I  have  no  further  need  for  lime  re- 
maining under  the  standing  order,  and 
I  offer  it  to  the  minority  leader  if  he 
requires  additional  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  i  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
offering  time.  I  accept  it.  and  I  may  be 
yielding  it  back  to  him.  if  he  so  de- 
sires. 


THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
question  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  It  is,  if  I  may  say,  precipitated 
by  a  story  which  I  read  in  yesterday's 
USA  Today,  entitled  GOP  Senators 
Put  Chill  On  Budget  Negotiations.  "  I 
will  later  ask  that  the  entire  article  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

The  last  few  sentences  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Unlike  the  usual  budsjet  re.solutioii.s.  Ihc 
appropriations  caps  would  have  to  be  .sinned 
by  the  president  and  would  have  the  force 
of  law.  House  Democratic  leaders  want  no 
part  of  the  taps  becau.se  they  believe  a 
would  Klve  the  president  ihe  option  of  veto 
ing  appropriation-s  bills  ll  al  exceed  the  tar 
gets  in  the  non-binding  diidnet  resolution 
But  Senate  Republicans  doubt  they  can 
pass  a  budget  without  them.  And  a  senior 
GOP  aide  said.  If  House  Democrats  don  t 
go  along  with  the  caps,  the  president  and 
the  Senate  leadership  are  prepared  to  go  to 
the  country  blaming  the  Democrats  for 
causing  the  failure  of  the  deficit  reduction 
effort. 

My  question  does  not  go  to  the  Rec- 
onciliation, or  Deficit  Reduction  Act.  I 
believe  that  is  where  the  appropria- 
tions caps  are  involved.  My  question  at 
this  point  goes  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion which  under  the  budget  reform 
process  should  have  been  passed  by 
both  Houses  and  completed  by  May 
15. 

I  understand  that  the  Hou.se  ap- 
pointed conferees  on  the  budget  re.so 
lution  on  Thursday,  which  would 
mean  that  under  the  Budget  Act  the 
House  and  the  Senate  would  have.  I 
believe,  until  next  Monday,  not  count 
ing  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

This  I  think  would  run  the  full  7 
days  that  are  allowed  under  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  for  acting  on  the 
conference  report. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  what  is  the  status  of 
the  budget  resolution,  if  it  is  true  that 
the  House  has  appointed  the  confer- 
ees—and I  think  that  is  accurate— on 
last  Thursday,  and  we  have  only  until 
Monday  when  the  full  7  days  will  have 
run.  When  will  the  Senate  conferees 
meet?  Perhaps  it  is  not  a  fair  question 
for  the  majority  leader,  but  1  will  a.sk 
it  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  respond 
as  best  he  can.  Are  the  Senate  confer 
ees  going  to  meet?  Is  it  the  plan  of  the 
majority  in  this  body  to  go  forward 


with  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  budget  resolution?  If  so.  we  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  time.  What  is  the  plan?  Is 
the  majority  party  going  to  proceed 
with  the  conference? 
I  read  once  again  the  last  line: 
And  a  .senior  GOP  aide  said.  If  House 
Democrats  don  t  go  along  with  the  caps,  the 
president  and  the  Senate  leadership  are  pre 
pared  to  go  to  the  country'  blaming  the 
Democrats  for  causing  the  failure  of  the 
deficit  reduction  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  attempted  to 
put  my  question  in  the  context  of  the 
overall  thrust  of  the  quoted  material, 
not  nece.ssarily  with  respect  to  the 
Reconciliation,  or  Deficit  Reduction 
Act,  but  more  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  USA  Today.  June  II.  19841 
GOP  Senators  Piit  Chill  on  Budckt 
Negotiations 
Rep.  Jar"<s  Jones.  D  Okla..  chairman  of 
the  Hoii.se  niid^et  Committee,  has  asked  to 
meet  with  Senate  negotiators  this  week  to 
reconcile  differences  between  House  and 
Senate  budget  resolutions  setting  non  bind- 
ing spending  targets  for  next  year  But  this 
norr^al  congressional  budget  procedure  is 
being  resisted  by  Ihe  Republican-led  Senate, 
leading  some  on  Capitol  Hill  to  wonder 
whether  this  years  deficit-reduction  effort 
might  fail.  Before  pa.ssinB  lis  version  of  the 
budget  resolution  last  month,  the  Senate 
approved  something  new  oneye.ir  limits 
on  appropriations,  with  one  cap  for  defens* 
spending  and  a  second  for  domestic  pro- 
grams Unlike  the  usual  budget  resolutions, 
the  appropriations  caps  would  have  to  be 
signed  b>  the  president  and  would  haw  the 
force  of  law  House  Democratic  leaders  want 
no  part  of  the  caps  becau.se  I  hey  believe  it 
'Aould  give  Ihe  president  the  option  of  veto 
ing  appropriations  bills  that  exceed  the  I-.»r- 
gets  in  the  non  binding  budget  resolution. 
Bui  SeiiHii  RepiitaliCiins  doubt  they  can 
pa-ss  a  budget  wilhoul  lliem.  And  a  .senior 
GOP  aide  said.  If  House  Democrats  don  l 
go  along  with  Ihe  caps.  Ihe  president  and 
Ihe  Senate  leadership  are  prepared  to  go  to 
Ihe  country  blaming  Mie  Democrats  for 
causing  Ihe  failure  of  Ihe  deficit  reduction 
etforl 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me':' 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President 
Mr.   BAKER,    i    thank    him    for   his 
question. 

First,  let  me  say  that  we  both  know, 
and  by  "we,'  I  mean  the  minority 
leader  and  me,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  the  source  of  stories.  I  suspect 
that  the  .senior  staff  aide  in  that  story 
may  have  either  not  been  quoted  arcu- 
ratelv  or  himself  misunderstood  the 
situation.  Let  me  first  addre.ss  the 
question  of  the  budget  conference. 

The  Hou.se  and  Senate  have  both 
pa.s.sed  the  concurrent  resolution  for 
this  year.  That  wa.s  Hou.se  Concurrent 
Resolution  280.  Indeed,  the  Senate  has 
asked  for  a  conference  with  the  House 


on  that  measure,  and  we  have  appoint- 
ed conferees.  I  cannot  answer  the  mi- 
nority leader  on  when  the  conferees 
will  meet.  I  shall  consult  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  to  find  out, 
but  I  am  sure  they  intend  to  meet.  I 
expect  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  conference  report  that 
will  be  submitted  first  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  then  the  Senate, 
and  1  anticipate  it  will  be  acted  on  in  a 
timely  way. 

Perhaps  the  author  of  the  story  in 
USA  Today  may  have  been  referring 
to  statements  I  have  made  in  the 
course  of  debate  on  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion package  because,  more  than  once 
during  that  debate,  this  Senator  said 
that  the  idea  of  the  double  caps  was  so 
es.sential  and  integral  to  the  structure 
and  design  of  the  budget  reduction 
package  that  if  they  did  not  survive  in 
this  body,  I  would  not  support  the  bill. 
Indeed,  that  is  still  my  position. 

I  believe  I  may  have  said,  although  I 
have  not  checked  the  record  recently 
to  find  out.  but  I  shall  say  now  that, 
absent  other  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, if  the  idea  of  the  caps  does 
not  survive  in  conference,  I  would  not 
be  prepared  to  support  the  conference 
report.  But  that  is  vastly  different 
from  the  suggestion  that  we  are  trying 
to  chill  the  result. 

I  am  extraordinarily  anxious.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  see  the  conference  on 
the  deficit  reduction  package  succeed. 

Parenthetically  al  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  may  I  congratulate  Senator 
Dole  and  his  fellow  conferees  on  the 
tax  portion  of  that  conference.  They 
have  gone  forward  with  remarkable 
promptness  and,  I  think,  rather  re- 
markable success. 

I  am  somewhat  troubled  that  we 
have  not  yet  gotten  around  to  any  sig- 
nificant conference  on  the  spending 
reduction  side,  but  I  am  advised  by  our 
counterparts  on  the  House  side  that 
they  do  intend  to  go  to  conference 
today  on  the  spending  side. 

The  President  has  often  said,  and 
quite  emphatically,  I  might  add.  that 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  would  be 
unable  to  support  a  package  that  had 
just  the  taxes  and  did  not  have  spend- 
ing cuts.  I  agree  with  that.  But  I  am 
.somewhat  reassured  when  I  find  that 
the  conferees  apparently  are  going  to 
meet  on  the  spending  cut  side  of  that 
package  today  and  join  with  their 
fellow  conferees  on  the  tax  side  and 
try  to  bring  us  a  package  in  a  timely 
way. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  I  have  no 
illusions  about  it.  I  do  not  assume  that 
the  Hou.se  and  Senate  will  just  end  up 
with  a  product  that  is  identical  to  the 
Senate-pa.s.sed  bill.  But  I  suspect  that 
the  author  of  that  article  in  USA 
Today  may  have,  one  way  or  the 
other,  heard  of  or  heard  me  say  that  I 
would  not  .support  a  bill  that  did  not 
have  caps  in  it.  But  that  was  a  refer- 


ence not  to  the  budget  resolution,  but 
to  the  deficit  reduction  package. 

I  can  assure  the  minority  leader  that 
I  understand  his  concern.  I  would  be 
concerned  If  I  read  that  in  the  paper.  I 
am  not  being  critical  of  the  reporter 
who  wrote  that  or  the  persons  who 
may  have  given  him  the  information. 
Reporting  on  sometimes  Byzantine-ap- 
pearing efforts  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Congress  to  arrive  at  a  result  is  most 
difficult  at  best.  Those  of  us  who  are 
directly  involved  in  it  sometimes  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  of  how  difficult  it 
must  be  for  the  press  to  keep  up  with 
our  spinni&gs  and  twistings. 

I  hope  that  answer,  somewhat  over- 
lengthy,  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  perhaps  may  even  be 
reassuring. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  reas- 
sured by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader's  response.  I  shall  be  even  more 
reassured  when  the  conferees  begin 
meeting. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
correct  in  indicating  that  the  Finance 
and  Ways  and  Means  conferees  are 
meeting  on  the  tax  portion  of  the  defi- 
cit reduction  act.  They  are  meeting, 
and  I  am  reassured  when  the  majority 
leader  says  that,  to  his  knowledge,  the 
conferees  on  the  spending  section  will 
be  meeting  probably  today,  or  will 
begin  their  meetings  today.  So  he  has. 
I  think,  responded  as  well  as  he  could 
respond, 

Mr.  PreBident,  the  able  majority 
leader  is  quite  right  and  I  was  quite 
right  in  our  statements,  which  clearly 
indicate  we  are  talking  about  two  dif- 
ferent things  here.  There  are  two  dif- 
ferent measures:  The  deficit  reduction 
act.  otherwise  known  as  the  reconcilia- 
tion bin,  and  the  other  measure,  the 
budget  resolution.  The  latter  of  the 
two  measures  is  what  I  have  addressed 
my  remarks  to. 

I  imagine  that  the  story  was  written 
by.  as  the  majority  leader  indicated,  a 
reporter  with  whom  we  do  not  find 
fault.  It  may  reflect  a  little  confusion 
with  respect  to  understanding  that 
there  is.  indeed,  a  budget  deficit  reduc- 
tion measure,  which  is  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  on  which  conferees  are  meet- 
ing, at  least  with  respect  to  the  tax 
section;  the  other  measure  being  the 
budget  resolution,  on  which  action 
should  have  been  completed  by  May 
15. 

Mr,  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  putting  the  question,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  a  little  time 
remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  has  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


A  THOUGHTFUL  GESTURE  THAT 
WILL  SADDEN  MANY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out its  history,  Missouri  has  been  a  pe- 
rennial source  of 'talented  and  inspired 
national  political  leaders,  Senator 
Thomas  Hart  Benton  and  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  to  name  but  two. 

In  that  tradition,  in  recent  years,  the 
Senate  has  been  fortunate  to  count 
among  its  membership  Missouri  Sena- 
tor Thomas  F.  Eagleton.  Elected  in 
1968,  Senator  Eagleton  has  been  a 
generous,  congenial,  and  helpful  col- 
league with  whom  to  work  and  a  coop- 
erative, sincere,  and  practical  man 
with  whom  to  serve. 

Together  with  countless  Missouri- 
ans,  then,  many  Senators  were  sur- 
prised and  saddened  by  Senator  Eagle- 
ton's  announcement  yesterday  that  he 
would  not  seek  reelection  when  his 
current  term  expires  in  1986. 

Illustrative  of  his  characteristic  con- 
sideration of  the  leadership  and  of 
other  Senators.  Senator  Eagleton  con- 
tacted me  prior  to  his  announcement 
and  indicated  that  that  was  his  plan, 
to  go  forward  with  an  announcement. 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  which 
went  into  considerable  detail  with  re- 
spect to  his  announcement  and  his 
reasons  for  making  the  announce- 
ment. I  was  grateful  for  the  Senator's 
thoughtfulness  in  contacting  me 
before  he  made  his  public  announce- 
ment. 

Though  his  colleagues  will  still 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  presence 
for  another  2V2  years.  Senator  Eagle- 
ton's  departure  down  the  road  will 
deny  the  Senate  an  incisive,  alert  in- 
tellect and  deprive  his  many  friends 
here  of  a  warm,  buoyant  personality. 

But  just  as  entering  the  political 
arena  demands  courage,  even  so  the 
decision  to  change  ones  life  direction 
requires  courage  as  well.  Senator 
Eagleton  has  shown  in  his  early  an- 
nouncement of  his  future  plans  a 
characteristic  thoughfulness  that  will 
allow  his  fellow-Missourians  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  for  his  successor. 

That  successor  will  confront  envia- 
ble precedents  in  putting  his  or  her 
feet  into  Senator  Eagletons  shoes.  A 
graduate  of  Amherst  and  Harvard, 
after  entering  the  legal  profession  in 
Missouri,  at  age  27.  I  believe  it  was. 
Senator  Eagleton  was  elected  a  circuit 
attorney;  at  age  31.  Missouri  State  at- 
torney general;  and  at  age  35,  lieuten- 
ant Governor. 

For  nearly  16  years  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  Eagleton  has  been  prominent 
in  agricultural,  labor,  and  educational 
affairs,  as  well  as  many  other  con- 
cerns. To  each  of  his  committee  as- 
signments and  Senate  duties.  Senator 
Eagleton  has  brought  unique  convic- 
tion and  sensitivity,  and  his  contribu- 
tions have  been  admired  and  appreci- 
ated by  Senators  from  both  parties. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  share  my 
feelings    about    Senator    Eagletons 


early  announcement  of  retirement 
from  Senate  ranks,  but  we  look  for- 
ward to  sharing  his  fellowship  and  tal- 
ents for  the  remainder  of  his  term.  Al- 
though I  will  have  more  to  say  about 
this  later,  I  think  it  appropriate  at  this 
point  to  wish  Senator  Eagleton  every 
su>::cess  as  he  lays  foundations  for  a 
useful  and  rewarding  future  when  he 
leaves  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining, I  yield  it  to  Mr.  Proxmire. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire) is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
'15  minutes. 


SENATOR  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 

MR.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  leader  in  paying  tribute  to 
Tom  Eagleton.  We  are  going  to  miss 
him  very  much  in  the  Senate.  He  is  a 
man  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  and 
a  man  who  feels  very,  very  deeply 
about  issues.  I  do  not  know  any 
member  of  our  party  or  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  the  Senate  who  is  so  com- 
mitted, such  a  compassionate  person 
and  feels  so  very,  very  strongly  on 
matters.  He  certainly  will  be  very 
sorely  missed. 

SENATOR  ALAN  SIMPSON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  put  in  the  Record  what  I 
think  is  a  very  extraordinary  article 
about  Senator  Alan  Simpson  which 
was  in  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. That  article,  written  by  Dennis 
Farney— and  I  mention  Dennis  Farney 
particularly  because  he  did  such  a  de- 
lightful job  in  writing  about  Senator 
Simpson— starts  out: 

■J  must  be  perverse,"  says  Senator  Alan 
Simpson,  grinning  an  impish  grin.  Show  me 
an  issue  that  is  filled  with  guilt,  fear,  knd 
anger  and  I  want  to  play  with  it. 

Well,  that  is  Alan  Simpson.  As  the 
article  points  out.  he  has  a  philosophy 
which  feels  that  the  highest  calling  of 
a  Senator  or  of  a  legislator  is  how  you 
still  and  calm  what  he  calls  the 
"uglies,"  the  ugly  emotions,  the  ugly 
actions,  and  bring  cooperation  and 
harmony  and  working  together  on 
those  matters.  That  bitterly  divides  us. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  particularly  appro- 
priate this  article  appeared  today  be- 
cause yesterday  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  remarkable  vote  decid 
ed  they  would  at  long  last  take  up  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  immigration  bill.  As 
Dennis  Farney  points  out  in  his  arti- 
cle, there  is  no  bill  that  is  more  emo- 
tion ridden  than  that  one.  It  inflames 
Hispanic,  organized  labor,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  host  of 
other  groups.  Alan  Simpson,  as  only 
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Senator  Simpson  could  do  it.  piloted 
that  bill  through  the  Senate  by  an  as- 
tonishingly big  margin.  Now  it  is  pend- 
ing in  the  House  and  has  a  good 
chance  of  passing. 

In  the  course  of  this  article  by 
Pamey.  he  mentions  that  Simpson 
says.  "Humor  is  my  sword  and  my 
shield."  I  think  anybody  who  knows 
Al  Simpson  must  have  been  delighted 
by  some  of  the  stories  that  Simpson 
tells  and  the  great  level  of  fun  and 
humor  that  he  brings  to  the  Senate. 
"All  politics,"  says  Simpson  is  light- 
ning hitting  the  outhouse— unpredict- 
able and  often  serendipitous."  This 
body  is  a  better  as  well  as  happier 
place,  with  Senator  Simpson  among 
us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred by  Dennis  Pamey  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  11. 

19841 

Senator  s  Humor  Disarming;  Simpson 

Pushes  Immigration  Bill 

(By  Dennis  Famey) 

Washington.—  I  must  be  perverse."  says 

Sen.  Alan  Simpson,  grinning  an  impish  grin. 

•  Show  me  an  issue  that's  filled  with  guilt. 

fear  and  anger,  and  1  want  to  play  with  it. 

In  truth,  Al  Simpson  isn't  perverse.  He's 
an  American  original. 

Here  is  a  salty  Wyomingite  who  may  have 
the  biggest  collection  of  stories,  printable 
and  unprintable,  in  Congress.  One  is  how  a 
lawyer-grandfather  once  shot  and  killed  a 
man  in  a  Cody,  Wyo..  altercation— and  was 
acquitted  after  fellow  lawyers  rushed  to  his 
defense.  Who  draws  inspiration  from  H.L. 
Mencken.  And  who  cheerfully  asserts  that 
"all  politics  is  lightning  hitting  the  out 
house— unpredictable  aind  often  serendipi- 
tous." 

For  more  than  two  years.  Sen.  Simpson 
has  l)een  playing  with  one  of  the  angriest, 
most  guilt-ridden  issues  l>efore  Congress, 
control  of  immigrants  and  illegal  immigrant 
workers.  The  issue,  tentatively  scheduled 
for  House  debate  this  week,  scrambles 
normal  interest-group  alliances  and  is 
almost  too  hot  to  handle,  especially  in  an 
election  year.  Yet  this  freshman  Republican 
senator  tackled  it— winning  Senate  passage 
in  1982  and  again  in  1983,  then  helping  per 
suade  a  reluctant  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill  to  allow  House  consideration— and 
emerged  with  his  credibility  and  political 
popularity  enhanced.  In  Wyoming  this  fall, 
he's  considered  a  shoo-in  for  reelection. 

PHILOSOPHY  rare  IN  WASHINGTON 

All  this  reflects  something  more  than  leg- 
islative acumen.  It  also  reflects  a  personal 
philosophy  that's  that  increasingly  rare  in 
Washington.  In  an  era  when  more  and  more 
politicians  routinely  polarize  issues,  sharp 
ening  them  with  ideology  and  partisanship. 
Sen.  Simpson  works  instead  to  drain  issues 
of  their  passion.  The  test  of  an  individual  or 
a  society,  he  likes  to  say.  "is  how  you  deal 
with  the  fears  of  life." 

That's  why  he  thinks  its  especially  impor 
tant  that  the  House  join  the  Senate  in  ron 
fronting  the  emotional  issue  of  Immigration 
law.  an  issue  that  inflames  riispanics.  orga 


nized  labor,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  a  host  of  other  groups.  It's  just  going 
to  be  terrible  in  the  House. "  he  predicts. 
But  somewhere  along  the  line,  you  have  to 
deal  with  it.  Otherwise,  the  uglies  will  rise  " 

Keeping  down  the  uglies'-ugly  emo- 
tions, ugly  actions— is  a  legislators  highest 
calling.  Sen.  Simpson  believes.  "Legislation, 
done  properly,  is  the  driest  form  of  human 
endeavor,  he  says  approvingly.  He  says  one 
reason  he's  so  sensitive  to  the  immigration 
issue  is  that,  as  a  boy.  he  witnessed  the  ugly 
spectacle  of  Wyoming  detention  camps  for 
Japanese- Americans. 

Yet  the  conservative  Republican  behind 
this  philosophy  is  anything  but  dry.  A  droll, 
lanky  six-foot,  seven-incher  who's  often 
compared  to  Will  Rogers,  he  consciously 
uses  humor  to  win  support  and  disarm  oppo- 
nents. 

"Humor  is  my  sword  and  my  shield,"  he 
says.  It  protecus  me  You  can  open  a  door 
with  humor  and  drive  a  truck  right 
through." 

Thu;:  Sen.  Simpson  observes  that,  in 
Washington,  those  who  travel  the  high 
road  of  humility  are  not  troubled  by  heavy 
traffic.  " 

And  he  says  "the  rich  in  our  society  are 
indeed  different.  Among  the  Republicans  in 
Beverly  Hills,  the  IRS  is  known  as  a  terror 
ist  organization." 

ANOTHER  SIDE  TO  SIMPSON 

But  there"s  another  side  to  the  Simpson 
personality.  The  52-year  old  senator  talks  of 
a  personal  crisis  in  his  mid-20s  when,  chaf- 
ing under  the  restrictions  of  Army  life,  he 
literally  worried  himself  sick.  "1  had  gas 
ulcers,  heartburn  and  felt  like  hell,  "  he  re- 
calls. He  credits  a  hard  boiled  Army  doctor 
and  his  wife,  Ann.  with  straightening  him 
out.  I  finally  realized  what  we  all  have  to 
realize,  that  self-pity  will  eat  your  lunch." 

Behind  the  banter,  even  today,  is  a  more 
intense  man,  struggling  to  gel  out.  Some 
times,  as  in  the  heat  of  the  Senate  immigra 
tion  battle,  he  does  gel  out. 

Christopher  Luis,  who  was  the  top  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  immigration  lobby 
1st  during  Senate  consideration,  recalls  the 
time  Sen.  Simpson  read  the  riot  act  to  him 
and  other  chamtjer  officials  gathered  in  the 
senators  office.  The  chamber  was  opposing 
a  provision  of  ihe  Simpson  bill  prescribing 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  employers 
guilty  of  a  pattern"  of  hiring  illegal  aliens. 
"I  grew  up  in  the  South  Bronx  and  I  have 
never  heard  such  language  as  he  used 
against  us  that  day."  marvels  Mr.  Luis,  who 
has  since  joined  a  New  York  concern.  He 
tried  to  humiliate  us.""  The  meeting  ended 
in  a  standoff. 

But  liberal  Democratic  Sen.  Bill  Bradley 
credits  a  different  kind  of  Simpson  perform- 
ance with  winning  him  over  to  the  bill, 
which  was  opposed  by  many  Hispanic  and 
civil-liberties  groups.  In  a  oneon-one  meet- 
ing the  New  Jersey  senator,  a  former 
Oxford  scholar,  peppered  Sen.  Simpson 
with  an  hour's  worth  of  detailed  questions. 
In  the  end.  Sen.  Bradley  says.  "I  realized  he 
had  carefully  considered  all  sides  and  ended 
up  with  a  bill  that  was  fair."' 

The  Simpson  bill  passed  the  Senate  by 
votes  of  80  19  in  1982  and  76-18  in  1983.  But 
it  hit  a  formidable  roadblock  last  year  when 
House  Speaker  O'Neill  declared  that  he  in 
tended  to  keep  it  from  reaching  a  House 
vote.  The  speaker  saw  the  bill  as  a  political 
setup:  If  Democrats  supported  it,  they'd  risk 
enraging  Hispanics.  And  then,  to  top  things 
off.  President  Reagan  likely  would  score 
points  with  this  important  electoral  group 
be  vetoing  the  bill. 


Sen.  Simpson  went  to  work  again.  He  first 
requested  a  meeting  with  the  speakers  top 
aide  for  policy.  Ari  Weiss,  and  disarmed  Mr. 
Weiss  by  insisting  on  walking  over  to  the 
House  side  for  the  encounter. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  O'NEILL 

This  led  to  a  private  meeting  with  the 
speaker— Sen.  Simpson  again  insisted  it  be 
held  on  the  speakers  turf— and  a  gentle- 
men's agreement.  "OK.  Slim. "  rumbled  Tip 
O'Neill.  "Well  do  it.  " 

Under  that  agreement,  the  speaker  would 
allow  the  bill  to  come  to  the  floor.  But  the 
measure,  if  passed  by  the  House  and  ironed 
out  in  a  House-Senate  conference  commit 
tee.  wouldn't  be  sent  to  the  White  House 
unless  President  Reagan  committed  himself 
in  advance  to  signing  it.  Sen.  Simpson  would 
work  to  get  that  commitment,  attempting  to 
broker  a  bill  that  could  satisfy  both  congres- 
sional Democrats  and  Mr.  Reagan. 

Al  will  have  a  free  hand  in  any  confer- 
ence." predicts  Rep.  Romano  Mazzoli  (D.. 
Ky.).  the  chief  House  sponsor  of  the  land- 
mark legislation. 

The  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  still  faces  a  diffi- 
cult House  floor  fight  this  week.  But  Sen. 
Simpson  takes  pride  in  getting  it  this  far 
and  wistfully  wonders  why  Congress  can't 
operate  more  often  the  way  he  and  the 
speaker  operated  last  year— getting  to  the 
bottom  of  things  in  a  straightforward  way. 
free  of  pomp  and  pomposity.  "God.  the 
things  we  do  on  the  Senate  floor."  he  burst 
out  in  a  recent  interview. 

In  1982.  the  pre-Christmas  filibustering 
tactics  of  a  GOP  ideologue.  North  Caroli- 
na"s  Jesse  Helms,  drew  a  sharp-edged  re- 
.=ponse  from  Sen.  Simpson  that  reverberated 
in  the  normally  sedate  Senate  chamber. 
"Seldom  have  I  seen  a  more  ol>durate.  more 
obnoxious  performance."  he  told  his  col- 
leagues. "I  guess  it  is  called  hardball.  In  my 
neck  of  the  woods,  we  call  it  stickball.  Chil- 
dren play  it." 

But  that  outburst  was  a  rare  case  of  the 
old  Al  Simpson— that  intense  fellow  of  a 
quarter-century  ago— breaking  through  the 
banter  that's  since  become  his  weapon  and 
his  defense.  You  probably  won't  see  that 
man  very  often.  "Wyoming  Democrats  say 
the  only  way  to  beat  Al  is  to  get  him  to  stop 
telling  jokes  and  start  talking  issues."  says 
one  GOP  colleague.  "And  he's  too  smtwl  to 
do  that."' 

The  senator  himself  seems  determined  not 
to  lake  Congress— or  himself— too  seriously. 
Congress,  he  ob.serves  in  his  soft,  whimsical 
voice,  "reminds  me  of  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming  student  government. 
I  mean  that  as  a  compliment  .  .  .  Life  is 
absurd,  in  the  most  positive  sense  of  the 
word. " 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE:  NO 
WINNER;  ONLY  ANSWER:  NE- 
GOTIATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan  favors  peace 
through  strength.  The  tip-off:  He  has 
called  the  country's  biggest  and  most 
deadly  and  destructive  nuclear  missile 
of  the  future,  the  MX:  "peacekeeper." 
Do  you  find  that  ridiculous?  What 
could  the  President  be  thinking?  How 
can  the  most  terrible  killer  of  a  super- 
power at  war  earn  the  name  of  "peace- 
keeper"?—especially  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  If  fired  at 
Moscow,  just  one  MX  missile  with  its 


ten  nuclear  warheads  could  kill  virtu- 
ally every  human  being  in  that  city 
with  plenty  left  over  for  two  or  three 
other  Russian  cities.  Some  keeper  of 
the  peace  that.  The  defenders  of  the 
MX  would  answer  that  it  keeps  the 
peace  exactly  because  it  scares  the 
socks  off  the  Soviets.  It  tells  them, 
"Look,  you  start  anything,  you  attack 
this  country  or  its  vital  interests  and 
we  will  use  this  awesome  power  to  de- 
stroy you." 

Our  military  experts  call  the  MX 
the  most  accurate  missile  in  the  world, 
a  triumph  of  U.S.  military  technology. 
But  the  MX  is  just  the  beginning  of 
another  phase  of  the  arms  race  with 
the  Soviets,  the  President  has  asked 
for  a  70-percent  increase  in  military 
space  spending  in  1985.  Military  space 
R&D  would  climb  from  about  $1  bil- 
lion in  1984  to  near  $2  billion  in  1985 
and  to  more  than  $25  billion  over  the 
next  5  years.  Keep  in  mind  this  is  for 
research  only.  Production  and  deploy- 
ment would  come  later  and  would  cost 
many  times  more.  What  purpose 
would  this  Inunensely  expensive  re- 
search serve?  Theoretically,  it  would 
permit  our  country  to  intercept  and 
shoot  down  attacking  Soviet  missiles. 
It  could  defend  our  MX  missile  sites, 
perhaps  even  our  cities.  If  fully  suc- 
cessful, it  would  destroy  the  Soviet's 
nuclear  deterrent.  Or  threatened  with 
the  prospect  of  diminished  deterrent, 
the  Soviets  might  come  to  the  bargain- 
ing table  and  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
arms  race. 

Those  supporting  the  administra- 
tion's position  argue  that  the  Soviet's 
strength  lies  in  their  total  command 
over  their  society.  As  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship,  they  can  by  brute  force 
direct  what— every  sacrifice  they 
desire  to  impose  on  their  people,  and 
sharply  slash  Soviet  consumption  to 
concentrate  resources  on  building  a 
military  juggernaut.  So  what  if  they 
have  a  weaker  economy  than  we  do? 
So  what  if  they  have  less  productivity 
in  their  industry?  So  what  if  they 
suffer  serious  disarray  in  their  agricul- 
ture? So  what  if  they  have  a  far  more 
rudimentary  and  limited  scientific 
base?  So  what  if  even  with  more 
people  they  produce  only  about  half 
of  what  we  in  America  produce?  So 
what  if  their  military  allies,  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe,  are  even 
weaker  than  they  are?  So  what  if  none 
of  the  Soviet's  allies  have  any  nuclear 
power?  So  what  if  the  Warsaw  Pact— 
that  is  Russian  and  its  allies  have  only 
one-third  the  economic  production  of 
the  United  States  and  our  NATO 
allies?  If  this  Ls  all  true,  who  does  not 
this  translate  into  massive  military  su- 
periority for  our  side? 

Answer.  The  Soviets  can  and  do  jam 
and  shove  their  economic  production 
into  military  hardware.  Americans 
enjoy  infinitely  better  housing  than 
the  Russians.  But  the  Russians  have 
more  nuclear  missiles  with  more  mega- 


tonnage,  and  more  throw-weight. 
More  than  half  of  American  families 
own  at  least  one  automobile.  Very  few 
Russians  own  a  car.  But  where  we 
build  cars  they  build  military  tanks. 
They  have  three  times  as  many  tanks 
as  we  have.  Computers  and  robotics 
are  beginning  to  provide  Americans 
with  a  far  more  abundant  life  than 
any  people  have  ever  enjoyed  any 
time,  anywhere,  ever  before  in  history. 
The  Russian  people  can  only  look  for- 
ward to  the  same  grim,  gray,  grinding 
routine  they  have  always  suffered. 

So  is  President  Reagan  right  in  call- 
ing for  greater  military  reliance  on  our 
clear  scientific  superiority?  Can  we 
best  achieve  peace  by  surpassing  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  lasers  and  nuclear  firing 
precision,  on  winning  nuclear  weapons 
breakthroughs  that  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  Soviet  advantage 
in  military  size  and  numbers? 

No.  Absolutely  no.  This  Senator  is 
convinced  that  if  we  rely  on  winning 
peace  by  winning  the  arms  race,  we 
will  perish.  This  is  not  a  football  game 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viets. 

One  side  will  not  lose  nuclear  war, 
while  the  other  wins— in  any  sense  at 
all.  As  Henry  Kissinger  has  been  re- 
ported to  have  said  and  later  repudiat- 
ed the  statement:  "What  in  the  name 
of  heaven,  do  you  do  with  nuclear  su- 
periority?" Kissinger  was  right  the 
first  time.  In  a  nuclear  war— regardless 
of  scientific  progress— we  are  all  dead 
or  better  off  dead.  We  only  win  a  su- 
perpower military  conflict  today  by 
negotiating  a  mutual,  comprehensive 
verifiable  end  to  the  arms  race.  This 
will  serve  the  best  long-  and  short- 
term  interests  of  both  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Soviet  people.  It  will 
certainly  serve  the  best  interest  of 
Americans. 


THE  RAPE  OF  LIDICE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  42d  anniversary  of  one 
of  the  most  remembered  atrocities  of 
World  War  II:  The  Rape  of  Lidice, 
Czechoslovakia.  Lidice,  a  village  with  a 
population  of  approximately  500  per- 
sons located  about  11  miles  northwest 
of  Prague,  has  become  a  symbol  of 
Nazi  barbarity. 

After  the  assassination  of  Reinhard 
Heydrich,  one  of  the  most  feared  men 
in  Nazi  Germany,  "a  special  repressive 
action  to  give  the  Czechs  a  lesson  in 
propriety"  was  ordered  by  Heydrich's 
successor.  The  Germans  believed  that 
the  people  of  Lidice  were  hiding  Hey- 
drich's killers,  and  on  the  morning  of 
June  10,  1942,  the  Gestapo  moved  into 
the  town  of  Lidice. 

The  convoy  of  Germans  ordered  the 
village  sealed  off  and  all  the  inhabit- 
ants were  ordered  to  assem'ole  in  the 
square.  A  woman  and  a  small  child  at- 
tempted to  escape  and  were  shot.  The 
men  were  locked  up  in  the  buildings  of 


a  farm.  The  female  population,  except 
seven  who  were  executed,  were  deport- 
ed to  Ravensbruck  Concentration 
Camp  where  about  50  of  them  died. 
The  children  were  also  sent  to  a  con- 
centration camp. 

Meanwhile,  the  men,  including  boys 
over  16,  were  taken  from  the  farm 
buildings  in  groups  of  10  and  shot.  A 
camera  crew  recorded  the  entire  event. 

After  everyone  was  disposed  of,  the 
village  was  destroyed.  The  German  Se- 
curity Police  burned  and  dynamited 
the  houses  of  the  village  and  leveled 
the  ruins.  The  German  newspapers 
then  reported  that  the  village  of 
Lidice  had  been  permanently  stricken 
from  the  records.  After  World  War  II, 
a  national  memorial  was  established 
on  the  site  of  the  razed  village. 

The  Genocide  Convention  condemns 
the  heinous  crime  of  genocide  which 
maliciously  took  the  lives  of  so  many 
irmocent  men,  women,  and  children  in 
Lidice,  Czechoslovakia. 

With  respect  to  the  victims  of  Lidice, 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  this 
memorial  occasion,  and  urge  the 
Senate  to  take  action  and  ratify  the 
Genocide  Treaty. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  2  min- 
utes each. 


THE  ITC  STEEL  IMPORT  DECI- 
SION IS  A  MIXED  BAG  FOR 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
12  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission released  the  results  of  votes 
taken  on  the  steel  import  trade  com- 
plaint filed  by  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America  and  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp. 

For  the  purpose  of  ruling  on  the 
trade  complaint,  the  ITC  treated  the 
American  steel  industry  as  if  it  were 
nine  separate  industries.  The  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  considered 
whether  or  not  each  of  the  nine  steel 
product  lines  were  being  seriously  in- 
jured, or  faced  the  threat  of  serious 
injury  by  an  increased  level  of  im- 
ports. 

A  majority  of  the  Commission  voted 
that  five  product  lines  were  being  seri- 
ously injured,  or  faced  the  threat  of 
serious  injury  by  increased  levels  of 
imports.  A  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion voted  that  four  other  product 
lines  were  not  experiencing  such 
injury,  or  were  not  tlweatened  with  se- 
rious injury  by  steel  imports. 

The  ITC  votes  are  a  mixed  bag  inso- 
far as  West  Virginia's  major  steel  pro- 
ducers are  concerned.  Weirton  Steel 
Corp.,  the  Nation's  largest  employee- 
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owned  firm,  will  be  helped  by  the  ITC 
votes.  The  sheet  and  strip  steel  prod- 
ucts manufactured  by  Weirton  Steel 
were  found  to  be  injured  by  unfairly 
traded  imports. 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel  Corp..  on 
the  other  hand,  will  find  itself  hard- 
pressed  to  continue  to  compete  for 
markets  in  railway  products,  pipes, 
and  tubes.  The  Commission  voted  that 
those  product  lines  were  not  being  se- 
riously injured  by  steel  imports. 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel  has  some 
of  the  most  modern  steelmaking 
equipment  in  the  world,  yet  the  com- 
pany has  been  struggling. 

The  overall  problem  of  subsidized 
steel  dumped  illegally  into  the  open 
American  market  will  not  go  away  by 
itself.  The  ITC  votes  on  June  12  help 
justify  the  rjeed  for  a  comprehensive 
steel  import  policy;  as  would  be  provid- 
ed by  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  (S. 
2380.)  The  legislation  would  impose  15 
percent  quotas  on  steel  imports  for  a 
period  of  5  years.  The  bill  requires 
that  American  steelmakers  plow  back 
revenues  into  modernization  of  their 
plants  and  equipment. 

While  the  ITC  voted  findings  of  seri- 
ous injury  for  several  types  of  steel.  I 
am  concerned  that  foreign  steelmakers 
will  target  the  product  lines  that  were 
not  considered  to  be  injured.  The 
result  could  be  increases  in  unfairly 
traded  steel  imports  in  those  products. 
Our  country  must  insist  on  fair  treat- 
ment and  fair  trade. 


AWARDS  RECOGNITION  ASSEM 
BLY-SENATE  PAGE  SCHOOL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  the  Senate  Page  School  con- 
ducted its  annual  "Awards  Recogni- 
tion Assembly."  This  ceremony  takes 
place  each  year  to  recognize  those 
pages  who  have  successfully  complet- 
ed their  junior  course  of  study  and 
participation  in  the  Senate  page  pro- 
gram. 

On  l)ehalf  of  Senator  Byrd  and 
myself.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
for  the  record  to  commend  the  class  of 
1984  for  their  outstanding  academic 
achievement.  They  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  diligent  and  hardworking 
lx>th  in  their  service  to  the  Senate  and 
in  their  scholastic  endeavors.  We  are 
proud  of  their  accomplishments  and 
know  that  their  families  and  friends 
are  as  well.  Congratulations  to  each  of 
them  on  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  President,  we  submit  the  follow- 
ing lists  of  awards  for  the  Record. 

The  list  follows: 
U.S.  Senate  Page  School  Awards  Assembly. 
Jdne  8.  1984 

Danny  Smith  President,  Student  Council 

American  Legion.  Stephen  Kusmiercsik 
Elizabeth  Sikorovsky. 

Smith  Award,  Elizabeth  Miller 

Harvard  Book  Award.  Stephen  Ku.smierc 
zak. 

Danforlh  Award,  Shannon  Kenney,  Timo- 
thy Hatfield. 


Rensselaer  Award.  Stephen  Kusmierczak. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Award,  Elizabeth  Miller. 

Newspaper  Editors,  Glenn  Bruce,  Stephen 
Kusmierczak. 

Women's  Bar  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia:  Stephen  Dove,  Maurice  Grang- 
er, Fred  Pagan.  Derek  Roy,  Shelley  Taggart. 

Leadership,  Danny  Smith. 

Geometry  Awards,  Kristine  Bell,  Shannon 
Kenney.  Danny  Smith. 

Certificate  ol  Achievement  (Mathemat- 
ics): Kristme  Bell,  TimoihN  Hatfield,  Derek 
Roy,  Elizabeth  Sikorovsky. 

Computer  11,  Advanced.  Maurice  Granger. 

Computer  I,  Kristme  Bell. 

Vocabulary  Achievement.  Stephen  Ku.s- 
mierczak 

English  Composition,  Elizabeth  Sikor- 
ovsky, 

Advanced  Biology,  Elizabeth  Sikorovsky. 

Chemistry,  Steven  Joul.  Shannon  Kenney 

Science  and  Social  Issues,  Sarah  Par 
tridgf . 

Business  Law.  Kristine  Bell. 

Government.  Steven  Joul. 

US   History,  Stephen  Kusn^ierczak. 

Algebra/Trigonometry,  Advanced  Math. 
Stephen  Kusmierczak  Elizabeth  Sikorovsky. 

It's  Academic,  Timothy  Hatfield,  Sara 
Partridge,  Elizabeth  Sikorovsky. 

Service,  Glenn  Bruce. 

Student  Council:  Glenn  Bruce.  Steven 
Joul,  Stephen  Kusmierczak,  Roddy  Mac- 
Phail,  Elizabeth  Miller,  Danny  Smith. 

Advisory  Council.  Timothy  Hatfield.  Fred 
Pagan. 

National  Honor  Society  Members:  Induct 
ees;  Danny  Smith,  Fred  Pagan,  Stephen 
Ku.smierczak,  Steven  Joul.  Sarah  Partridge. 
Elizabeth  Sikorovsky,  Elizabeth  Miller. 
Shannon  Ki-nney,  Derek  Roy 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  morning  business 
has  expired. 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION,   1985 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  pending 
business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  <S.  2723)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  and  to  prescribe  per- 
.sonnel  levels  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fi.scal  year  1985,  lo  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations  for 
such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  appropriaiior..-; 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
security  programs  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The   Senate    resumed   consideration 
of  the  bill. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  is  on  the  floor, 
and  he  has  been  very  cooperative  in 
his  willingness  to  offer  his  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  He  is  about  to  offer 
one  that  I  think  is  of  surpassing  im- 
portance and  significance  and  one  on 
which  we  expect  to  have  a  closed  ses- 
sion this  afternoon,  when  we  return 
from  the  recess  for  the  party  caucuses. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  colleagues,  in  response  to  several 
inquiries  we  have  received,  that  it  is 
my  intention— and  I  have  l)een  sup- 
ported in  this  by  the  majority  leader— 
that  we  should  work  until  at  least  9 
o'clock  this  evening,  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
pose of  some  amendments.  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  dispose  of  all  those 
amendments  relating  to  ASAT  and  the 
special  defense  initiative  this  after- 
noon, because  I  think  they  tie  in  close- 
ly with  our  closed  session. 

I  hope  we  will  continue  the  pattern 
through  the  week  of  late  sessions.  It  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  finish  the  bill 
sometime  this  week.  If  that  is  Satur- 
day or  Sunday,  so  be  it. 

I  believe  we  must  complete  action  if 
we  are  to  go  to  conference  and  agree 
on  a  conference  report  and  get  it  back 
in  a  timely  way  so  that  both  Houses 
can  act  on  it  before  we  break  for  the 
4th  of  July  recess.  It  is  essential  that 
we  complete  our  work,  and  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  stay  here  virtually  around 
the  clock,  if  that  is  necessary. 

Later  in  the  week,  at  some  point,  if 
nobody  is  on  the  floor  to  debate  the 
issue  or  to  offer  an  amendment  or  to 
speak  on  the  bill,  I  will  ask  me  Chair 
to  follow  the  regular  order,  which 
means  that  the  Chair  will  have  to  in- 
struct the  clerk  to  read  the  bill  the 
third  time.  Of  course,  one  person  on 
the  floor  could  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening. But  I  think  we  should  have 
Senators  on  the  floor,  ready  to  debate, 
ready  to  offer  amendments,  so  that  wc 
can  finish  our  work  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. 

I  regret  that  we  have  fallen  into  the 
habit— it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  of  the  aisle  or  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle— but  there 
.seems  to  be  a  habit  on  the  part  of 
many  Senators  to  regard  Mondays  and 
Fridays  as  nonworking  days,  days  on 
which  they  can  be  absent  for  theii 
constituents.  Given  the  number  of  leg- 
islative days  remaining  to  us  in  this 
year.  I  hope  Members  will  give  .serious 
consideration  to  discharging  their 
business  at  home  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  and  be  here  to  do  the  peo- 
ples  business  on  Mondays  and  Fri- 
days. If  we  could  have  those  additional 
legislative  days  of  the  week.  I  think  a 
great  deal  could  be  accomplished. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  31S6 

(Purpose:  Calling  upon  the  President  to 
seek  a  mutual  and  verifiable  ban  or  strict 
limitations  on  weapons  in  space  and  on 
weapons  designed  to  attack  objects  in 
space ) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  3156, 
which  has  been  printed,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  If  there  is 
not  a  copy  at  the  desk,  I  will  furnish 
one. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legElative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 3156.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Specter.  Mr,  Burdick.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford. Mr.  HuDDLESTON.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Dodd.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Levin.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  and  Mr.  Bingaman. 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following: 

POLICY  ON  weapons  IN  SPACE  AND  ON  WEAPONS 
OESIGNO)  TO  ATTACK  OBJECTS  IN  SPACE 

Sec  1019.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  seek  mutual 
agreement  With  the  Soviet  Union  to— 

(1)  immediately  resume  negotiations  on  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  ban  or  strict  limita- 
tions on  the  testing,  development,  deploy- 
ment and  use  of  antisatellite  weapons; 

(2)  institute,  as  appropriate,  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  moratorium  on  the  testing  in 
space  of  antisatellite  weapons  during  the 
period  of  negotiations;  and 

(3)  seek,  on  an  urgent  basis,  a  verifiable 
treaty  restricting  the  testing,  development, 
deployment  and  use  of  space-directed  weap- 
ons systems  and  prohibiting  the  testing,  de- 
velopment, deployment  and  use  of  space- 
based  weapons  systems,  if  such  systems  are 
designed  to  inflict  injury  or  cause  any  other 
form  of  damage  on  the  Earth,  in  the  atmos- 
phere, or  on  objects  placed  in  space. 

(b)(1)  Such  agreements  should  not  restrict 
operations  tn  space  not  involving  weapons, 
such  as  the  United  States  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  Increased  funds  should  be  allocated  to 
improve  the  survivability  of  satellites  and 
other  space-based  assets. 

(3)  Funds  should  be  made  available,  as 
needed,  to  enhance  monitoring  and  verifica- 
tion capabfiities  for  space  arms  control 
agreements. 

(c)  Not  later  than  September  1,  1984,  the 
F>resident  sball  submit  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Hejations  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  a 
report  detailing  actions  undertaken  since 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  to 
open  negotiations  on  antisatellite  weapons 
and  space-based  and  space-directed  strategic 
defense  systems.  Such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  unclassified  form  with  such  classi- 
fied armexes  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  not  new,  Indeed,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 


Senate  are  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  has  passed  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  and  hear- 
ings over  the  last  2  years. 

This  amendment  was  amended  by 
Senator  Percy  here  on  the  floor  and  it 
represents  the  work  of  staffs  and  Sen- 
ators and  groups.  We  have  tried  to 
craft  an  amendment  that  would  deal 
with  the  increasing  complex  policy  on 
weapons  in  space  and  on  weapons  de- 
signed to  attack  objects  in  space,  a 
subject  that  is  relatively  new  to  our 
discussion  in  arms  control.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Arms  Control  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, I  have  personally  chaired  four 
hearings  over  the  past  2  years  on  this 
subject.  Information  we  were  provided 
culminated  in  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  was  originally  in- 
troduced on  May  16,  and  it  was  my 
hope  that  it  would  substitute  for  the 
resolve  clause  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 129. 

Unfortunately,  the  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment  and  I,  a  total  of  32 
Senators,  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
129  as  a  freestanding  measure.  For 
this  reason  I  am  now  offering  this 
amendment  for  Senate  debate  and  a 
vote  on  the  defense  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
care  of  one  detail  at  this  point.  On  this 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate's membership  cosponsors  this 
measure,  which  I  think  illustrates  the 
interest  and  the  importance  of  this 
subject. 

In  addition  to  Senators  Percy  and 
Pell,  who  have  worked  long  and  hard 
to  gain  adoption  of  resolutions  calling 
for  efforts  to  avert  a  space  arms  race, 
the  following  Senators  have  joined  in 
cosponsoring  this  amendment:  Sena- 
tors Mathias,  Cohen,  Cranston, 
Leahy,  Bumpers,  Bradley,  Murkow- 
SKi,  Matsunaga,  Kennedy,  Proxmire, 
Sarbanes,  Specter,  Burdick,  Hart, 
Stafford,  Huddleston,  Riegle,  Dodd, 
Dixon,  Metzenbajim,  Heinz,  Levin, 
Kassebaum,  Melcher,  Inouye,  Baucus, 
Ford,  Lautenberg,  and  Bingaman. 

This  amendment  was  developed 
after  long  and  careful  deliberation  and 
consultations  with  many  of  our  col- 
leagues. This  amendment  builds  upon 
the  content  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 129,  a  resolution  that  received  the 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Conmiittee.  The  com- 
mittee's vote  followed  a  lengthy  set  of 
hearings,  begun  in  1982.  Since  the 
committee's  vote  to  favorably  report 
the  resolution  to  the  Senate,  we  liave 
worked   to   closely    monitor   develop- 


ments in  the  area  of  space  arms  con- 
trol and  space  weaponry.  Additional 
information  received  in  subsequent  in- 
telligence briefings  and  in  a  daylong 
hearing  have  reaffirmed  my  conviction 
and  that  of  my  chief  cosponsors.  Sena- 
tors Percy  and  Pell,  that  space  arms 
control  rather  than  a  space  arms  race 
must  be  this  Nation's  top  priority.  We, 
therefore,  take  this  opportunity  to 
allow  the  Senate  to  make  its  support 
known  for  a  negotiated  solution  to  this 
merging  security  problem. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  clari- 
fies and  improves  upon  the  content  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  129.  It  makes 
clear  that  above  all  else,  we  must 
begin  immediately  to  talk  to  the 
Soviet  Union  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  po- 
tentially costly  and  dangerous  space 
arms  race. 

I  am  less  concerned  about  the  exact 
form  of  a  space  arms  control  agree- 
ment than  about  beginning  the  effort 
to  reach  an  accord  which  would  keep 
the  space  weapons  race  at  the  lowest 
possible,  verifiable  level.  If  a  total  ban 
on  dedicated  ASAT  weapons  is  beyond 
reach,  we  should  try  to  conclude  more 
lir-'ited  agreements.  A  ban  on  ad- 
vanced high  altitude  ASAT's  is  one 
possibility.  But  we  must  negotiate  if 
we  are  to  determine  what  may  and 
may  not  be  possible  in  space  arms  con- 
trol. 

For  this  reason,  this  amendment 
calls  for  a  ban  on  dedicated  ASAT's  or, 
if  that  is  not  possible,  strict  limitations 
on  ASAT,  space-based  ballistic  missile 
defenses,  and  other  potentially  de- 
structive systems  and  activities  in 
space. 

Second,  the  amendment  provides  the 
President  with  the  option  of  institut- 
ing, as  appropriate,  a  moratorium  on 
ASAT  space  flight  tests  during  negoti- 
ations. Let  me  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  leaves  this  question  to  the 
President's  discretion.  As  for  me,  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  a  moratorium  of 
limited  duration  would  be  most  useful. 

There  was  some  debate  earlier,  I  be- 
lieve, in  other  committees,  where  it 
was  suggested  that  this  amendment 
provided  for  a  moratorium  on  ASAT 
tests.  I  emphasize  that  a  moratorium 
would  be  left  to  the  President's  discre- 
tion. 

I  would  personally  favor  a  brief  mor- 
atorium. A  brief  moratorium  would 
allow  us  to  test  Soviet  sincerity  in 
arms  control  without  indefinitely  post- 
poning the  U.S.  ASAT  effort,  should 
the  Soviets  seek  one-sided  accords.  It 
would  also  allow  us  to  avoid  the  verifi- 
cation difficulties  associated  with  the 
U.S.  ASAT  system. 

This  is  my  view.  But  this  amend- 
ment allows  the  President  to  make  the 
final  decision  on  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  should  seek  a  moratori- 
um as  part  of  a  space  negotiating  pos- 
ture. And  I  emphasize  that  is  clearly  a 
part  of  this  amendment.  It  allows  the 
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President  to  make  the  final  decision 
on  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
should  seek  a  moratorium  as  part  of 
the  space-negotiating  posture. 

Third,  the  amendment  calls  for  the 
inclusion  of  futuristic  space-based  and 
space-directed  weapons  in  space  arms 
control  talks.  The  aim  here  is  to  rein- 
force, not  renegotiate,  the  injunctions 
in  the  1972  ABM  Treaty.  These  discus- 
sions should  help  to  remove  the  ambi- 
guities or  loopholes  that  could  l>e  ex- 
ploited by  the  Soviet  Union.  For  in- 
stance, talks  could  seek  to  reverse 
ABM  activities  such  as  the  current 
construction  of  an  ABM  radar  in  Kras- 
noyarsk in  Soviet  Central  Asia. 

Fourth,  this  amendment  provides 
for  the  following:  First,  it  rejects 
Soviet  efforts  to  constrain  the  U.S. 
space  shuttle  and  other  peaceful  space 
activities;  second,  it  calls  for  increased 
funding  for  survivability  measures  to 
protect  our  satellites;  and.  third,  it 
urges  that  funds  be  made  available  to 
enhance  our  monitoring  and  verifica- 
tion capabilities  for  space  arms  con- 
trol. 

Finally,  this  amendment  requires 
the  submission  to  Congress  of  a  report 
detailing  the  steps  taken  to  open  talks 
with  the  Soviets  on  space  weaponry 
since  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  we  often 
let  the  administration  of  the  day  take 
the  lead  in  giving  direction  to  this 
great  Nation's  policies.  I  would  fully 
support  the  concept  of  permitting  the 
executive  branch  to  provide  the  main 
thrust  for  national  policy.  But  there 
are  exceptions.  Wisdom  is  not  the  ex- 
clusive domain  of  any  particular  group 
of  officials  downtown  or  at  the  Penta- 
gon. These  officials  can  be  wrong.  On 
occasions  when  poor  analysis  has  led 
to  bad  policy,  it  is  the  Senate's  duty  to 
intervene. 

This  is  such  an  occasion.  Today,  the 
United  States  stands  on  the  doorstep 
of  a  revolution  in  military  strategy. 
the  implications  of  which  are  as  great 
as  those  brought  on  by  the  advent  of 
airpower  or  of  the  atomic  bomb.  For 
many  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  and 
many,  many  more  outside  Govern- 
ment, it  is  obvious  that  this  Nation's 
greater  good  would  be  best  served  by 
averting  a  space  arms  race.  Included  in 
this  group  of  outside  specialists  who 
have  urged  that  we  move  toward  arms 
control  for  space  rather  than  weapons 
in  space,  are  this  Nation's  leading  sci- 
entists, many  distinguished  retired 
military  men,  key  representatives 
from  our  defense  industries,  specialists 
from  the  arms  control  community  at 
universities  and  from  former  adminis- 
trations, senior  personnel  at  this  Na- 
tion's nuclear  weapons  laboratories, 
and  former  intelligence  community  of- 
ficials. 

EJven  within  the  executive  branch, 
officials  have  privately  warned  of  the 
dire    consequences    of    an    unfettered 


space  arms  competition  and  have 
urged  me  and  my  colleagues  to  contin- 
ue this  effort  to  call  for  arms  control 
talks.  One  is  left  with  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  many  in  Government  en- 
dorse our  efforts  and  that  it  is  only  a 
small,  but  powerful,  group  of  officials 
that  oppose  talks. 

Across  this  Nation,  both  large  and 
small  distribution  newspapers  have 
spoken  out  strongly  in  favor  of  space 
weapons  talks.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, editorials  have  questioned  the 
value  of  proceeding  with  space  weap- 
onry, without  first  attempting  to  nego- 
tiate with  Moscow.  Editorials  have 
joined  me  in  questioning  claims  that  a 
space  weapons  ban  is  un verifiable. 
Other  editorials  have  raised  doubts  on 
the  merits  of  an  astronomically  expen- 
sive program  to  develop  space-based 
missile  defenses.  A  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer editorial  of  May  29,  1984,  is  typ- 
ical of  the  broad  theme  to  be  found  in 
American  media  opinion  in  stating: 

The  time  lo  negotiate  to  check  ASAT  de- 
velopment is  now.  while  America  has  a  tech- 
nological lead.  If  the  administration  won't 
take  the  lead,  it  is  up  lo  Congress  lo  Torce 
Its  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  editorials  and 
press  reports  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
these  articles  come  from  every  corner 
of  the  United  States,  including  from 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  and  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
among  others. 

Beyond  this  Nation's  shores,  our 
allies  have  also  spoken  forcefully 
about  the  need  to  avert  a  space  weap- 
ons race.  A  few  weeks  ago.  West 
German  Foreign  Minister  Genscher 
met  with  the  President  to  express  his 
government's  desire  for  talks.  He  also 
urged  the  President  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously with  programs  that  would 
weaponize  space.  A  similar  message  by 
most,  if  not  all,  of  our  allies  was  deliv- 
ered to  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
at  the  recent  NATO  defense  ministers' 
meeting  in  Turkey.  In  the  United  Na 
tions,  the  United  States  finds  itself 
alone  in  opposing  resolutions  which 
call  for  space  weapons  negotiations. 

Despite  these  calls,  the  executive 
branch  repeatedly  tells  Senators  that 
it  finds  no  virtue  in  an  arms  control 
effort  at  this  time.  The  one  bit  of  hope 
lies  in  the  frequently  repeated  promise 
to  continue  studying  the  arms  control 
possibilities.  Unfortunately,  time  is 
not  on  the  side  of  continued  study.  We 
do  not  live  in  an  ivory  tower.  As  stud- 
ies  proceed,   space   weapons   develop- 


ment continues  to  race  ahead.  It  may 
soon  be  beyond  our  reach. 

I  would  agree  that  the  facts  must  be 
considered  first.  But  I  have  looked  at 
the  facts  for  over  3  years  now  as  chair- 
man of  the  Arms  Control  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Many  in  the  Senate  and  outside 
the  Senate  have  also  looked  at  the 
issues  and  implications  of  space  weap- 
ons. In  calling  for  negotiations  rather 
than  deployments  we  have  not  rushed 
to  judgment.  Our  views  were  not  ar- 
rived at  lightly. 

In  numerous  hearings,  briefings,  and 
other  meetings,  we  have  consulted 
with  America's  leading  authorities.  We 
have  stacked  up  the  facts  in  every  pos- 
sible combination.  Each  time,  we  have 
been  led  to  the  same  conclusions.  The 
United  States  has  a  great  deal  to  lose 
and  very  little  to  gain  from  a  space 
arms  race.  U.S.  interests  would  be  best 
served  if  arms  control  agreements  can 
be  reached.  In  the  Senate,  as  more  in- 
formation has  become  available,  a 
growing  number  of  Senators  have 
joined  our  effort  to  seek  to  avert 
transforming  space  into  another  bat- 
tlefield. 

The  strength  of  support  for  this 
amendment  is  revealing  of  the  mood 
of  the  Senate  today.  It  is  now  time  for 
the  Senate  to  endorse  a  policy  of  nego- 
tiations. This  amendment  provides  a 
foundation  for  such  Senate  action. 
The  Senate  must  act  now.  Given  the 
pace  of  space  weapons  development, 
we  cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer. 
Exhibit  1 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Posl-Dispalch,  Mar.  21, 
19841 

Is  Verification  Impossible? 

Speaking  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee last  week  Richard  Perle.  an  assistant 
secretary  of  defense  and  one  of  the  hardest 
of  the  administration's  hardliners,  said  that 
he  believed  that  it  would  be  "extremely  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible"  to  verify  any  arms 
control  treaty  banning  anti-satellite  weap- 
ons. 

Mr.  Perle's  dismissal  of  the  verification 
issue  is  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  drive  to  block  congressional 
efforts  to  stop  the  Pentagon's  mad  rush  to 
build  a  new  space  war  capability.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that,  while  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  verify  such  a  treaty  now,  it  is  certain- 
ly not  impossible  lo  do  so.  The  Soviets'  cur- 
rent anti-satellite,  or  ASAT.  system  is  a 
crude,  operationally  limited  device  using  a 
few  old  SS-9  ICBMs.  Monitoring  its  disman- 
tling would  be  fairly  simple.  Similarly,  a 
treaty  that  would  ban  all  ASAT  develop- 
ment would  greatly  simplify  verification— 
any  test  would  be  a  violation. 

Mr.  Perle's  hint  that  the  Soviets  may  have 
already  deployed  some  sort  of  antisatellite 
"space  mines"  is  a  crude  smokescreen,  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  Soviets  have  done 
this  and— more  importantly— why  would 
Moscow  trust  such  an  untested  system  in  a 
crisis? 

However,  verification  of  an  ASAT  treaty 
could  well  become  impossible  if  Washington 
and  Moscow  delay  on  this  issue  even  for  a 
few  years.  Once  the  new  U.S.  ASAT 
system— a  small,  operationally  flexible  air- 


craft-launched homing  missile— is  deployed 
and  the  SovieU  rush  to  copy  it.  the  ability 
to  verify  any  treaty  banning  ASATs  will 
become  next  to  lmp)ossible. 

The  time  to  ban  anti-satellite  weapons  is 
now:  we  cannot  afford  to  wait. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  16,  1984] 

Let's  Forgo  Spack  Weapons 

(By  Joseph  W.  aifford) 

The  military  is  on  the  verge  of  dominating 

the  U.S.  space  program  with  initiation  of  an 

extremely  costly  and  senseless  race  with  the 

Soviet  Union  in  outer  space. 

Arms  control  talks  have  broken  down,  al- 
though both  countries  have  expressed  the 
desire  to  discuss  "lealistic"  proposals.  This 
highly  dangerous  stalemate  can  t>e  broken 
propitiously  by  a  positive  U.S.  response  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  offer  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  forbidding  the  testing  or  deployment 
of  antisatellite  [ASAT]  weapons,  starting 
with  a  moratorium  on  their  testing.  Concur- 
rently, the  United  SUtes  should  declare 
that  its  research  programs  on  defensive 
space-based  systems  will  be  confined  to 
making  certain  that  the  Soviets  spring  no 
technological  surprises. 

Recently  a  TV  newsman  announced  that 
the  U.S.  had  "tested  a  new  satellite-killer " 
in  the  same  upbeat  tone  that  had  t>een  used 
for  bulletins  on  the  space  shuttle.  This  is 
but  one  indication  of  a  deeply  deplorable  sit- 
uation: that  the  daring  astronaut  program, 
the  beneficial  space  shuttle  and  the  project- 
ed space  station  are  being  subordinated  to 
research  on  space  weapons. 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  U.S.  policy  of 
giving  predominance  to  the  civil  develop- 
ment of  space  has  enhanced  national  pres- 
tige and  produced  economic  and  technical 
t>enefits.  Now  the  military  space  budget  is 
larger  than  NASA's,  and  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  NASA's  budget  supports '  military 
purposes.  The  proposed  1985  military 
budget  and  the  new  five-year  defense  plan 
contain  five  large  programs  for  "star  wars" 
research  on  such  weapons  as  space  mines, 
super-powerful  lasers  and  giant  orbiting 
mirrors  to  direct  laser  beams. 

No  leading  scientist  outside  the  military- 
industrial  complex  has  supported  the  ability 
of  such  devices  to  defend  the  country 
against  ballistic  missiles,  while  many  scien- 
tists have  spoken  out  against  the  threat  to 
satellites. 

Communication,  navigation,  weather  and 
other  satellites  supply  valuable  information 
for  both  civil  and  military  purposes,  includ- 
ing command  and  control  systems  and  early 
warning  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Anti-satellite 
weapons  could  be  used  to  destroy  military 
satellites  at  the  outset  of  a  major  attack, 
thus  upsetting  the  strategic  military  bal- 
ance. In  addition,  satellites  are  vital  to  the 
verification  of  arms  control  agreements  and 
attempts  to  limit  any  conflict. 

The  U.S.  plans  two  more  ASAT  weapons 
tests  in  1984  and  several  during  1985,  and  it 
expects  to  achieve  operational  readiness 
before  completion  of  the  series  of  tests. 
Once  this  point  is  reached,  there  will  be  no 
way  to  verify  a  ban  on  the  deployment  of 
this  satellite-destroying  device,  as  it  can  be 
launched  from  any  normal  military  aircraft. 
Accordingly,  there  is  little  more  than  a  year 
left  in  which  to  stop  this  dangerous  military 
program. 

The  USSR  proposed  a  moratorium  on 
ASAT  testing  and  submitted  a  draft  treaty 
on  space  weapons  last  August.  These  pro- 
posals, which  prohibit  the  use,  threat  of 
u;>e.  testing  and  deployment  of  all  space- 
based  weapons  and  all  types  of  ASATs,  seem 


to  indicate  the  Soviet  Union's  serious  inter- 
est in  preventing  an  arms  race. 

The  U.S.  has  not  responded,  but  a  large 
group  of  U.S.  scientists  has  urged  a  positive 
response  and  prepared  a  model  treaty  ban- 
ning the  destruction  or  disabling  of  space 
objects  and  the  orbiting  and  testing  of 
ASATs.  Congressional  support  is  growing,  in 
spite  of  the  distraction  of  an  election  year. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion make  a  strong  effort;  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  USSR  to  halt  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  all  weapons  in 
space.  Their  deployment  would  weaken  the 
national  security  on  both  sides  and  under- 
mine the  possibility  of  controlling  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  It  is  high  time  to  forgo  the 
dangerous,  useless  and  expensive  space 
weapons  as  a  start  on  real  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  9,  1984] 
Double  Standard  in  Space 
President  Reagan  set  two  different  stand- 
ards in  as  many  days  last  week  for  deciding 
whether  it  makes  sense  to  attempt  to  write 
arms-control  treaties. 

On  Wednesday  he  offered  to  negotiate  a 
worldwide  treaty  that  would  prohibit  the 
"production  or  possession"  of  chemicals 
that  can  kill  or  cripple  soldiers  or  civilians. 
Nerve  gases  and  other  deadly  chemicals  can 
be  produced  in  garden-variety  pesticide 
plants  and  probably  packed  around  in  canis- 
ters the  size  of  basketballs.  Making  sure 
that  nobody  in  the  world  produces  or  pos- 
sesses such  chemicals  is  a  monumental 
task— one  in  which  mankind  surely  has  a 
life-and-death  stake  but  one  that  the  Presi- 
dent scarely  mentioned. 

Two  days  earlier  he  rejected  proposals  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  to  ban  the  use  of  weapons 
in  outer  space,  saying  that  verification  was 
virtually  impossible,  "if  not  actually  impos- 
sible." Yet  making  certain  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  test  a  new  generation  of  sat- 
ellite-killer—and therefore  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  use  one— would  be  child's  play 
compared  with  suppressing  the  production 
or  possession  of  deadly  chemicals. 

The  President  has  awesome  responsibil- 
ities as  commander-in-chief,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  to  steer  a  steady  course  in  matters 
as  important  as  arms  control. 

Arms  control  is  not,  nor  was  it  ever  in- 
tended to  be,  a  substitute  either  for  arms 
that  hostile  nations  need  to  maintain  a  rela- 
tively peaceful  standoff  in  a  dangerous 
world  or  for  efforts  to  resolve  conflicts  short 
of  t>attle.  ' 

The  intellectual  underpinnings  of  arms 
control  remain  what  they  were  20  years 
ago— an  extension  of  security  policy  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  chance  of  war,  reduce 
the  damage  of  war  if  the  world  falls  short  of 
the  first  goal,  and  reduce  the  burden  of 
arms  on  a  nation's  economy. 

In  recent  years  these  worthwhile  goals 
have  too  often  been  brushed  aside  by  strate- 
gic planners  who  seem  to  argue  that  the 
most  important  goal  of  arms  control  is  veri- 
fication of  compliance— no  small  order,  to  be 
sure,  in  a  society  as  tightly  closed  as  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Still,  giving  up  the  possible  benefits  of 
arms  control  for  that  reason  is  like  refusing 
medical  treatment  unless  your  doctor  sigr.s 
a  written  guarantee  that  you  will  live  for- 
ever. 

Applying  the  more  rigid  standard  of  com- 
pliance to  weapons  in  space  means  that  the 
United  States  will  proceed  with  tests  of  an 
anti-satellite  system  far  more  sophisticated 
than  one  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  tested 


periodically  since  the  early  1970s,  with 
mixed  results.  If  history  is  any  guide,  fur- 
ther U.S.  testing  will  lead  the  Soviets  to 
start  working  on  a  second  generation  of 
their  own  satellite-killer,  trying  to  match  or 
outperform  the  American  version. 

The  horrors  of  chemical  warfare  have 
been  known  and  feared  since  World  War  I, 
and  civilized  nations  have  forsworn  the  use 
of  chemicals  since  then.  The  dangers  of 
weapons  in  space  may  seem  more  remote, 
but  the  possibility  of  a  space  weapon's  acci- 
dentally triggering  a  nuclear  confrontation 
are  no  less  real. 

The  President's  attitude  toward  verifica- 
tion of  compliance  with  a  chemical-warfare 
treaty  is  sound.  Verification  is  a  matter  for 
negotiation,  not  a  barrier  to  negotiation.  His 
insistence  on  a  written  guarantee  in  the 
matter  of  satellite-killers  is  not  sound.  If  he 
were  to  apply  a  single  standard  to  arms  con- 
trol, he  could  direct  negotiations  on  weap- 
ons in  space  to  begin  tomorrow.  If  he  choos- 
es not  to  do  so.  Congress  must. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 
Apr.  4,  ]!<84] 

Satellite  Destroyer— We  Mustn't  Pall 

Behind— OR  Give  Up  on  Negotiating 
At  first  glance.  President  Reagan  seems  to 
have  compelling  reasons  for  his  skepticism 
about  the  possibility  of  negotiating  a  ban  on 
anti-satellite  (ASAT)  systems  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  a  report  to  Congress  this 
week,  the  administration  claimed  that  veri- 
fying Soviet  compliance  would  be  impossible 
and  asserted  that  Moscow  already  has  a 
technological  edge. 

Ominous  as  that  may  sound,  it  hardly  jus- 
tifies the  administrations  refusal  even  to 
talk  with  Moscow  about  a  treaty.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  known  to  have  developed  at  least  one 
ASAT  System— a  booster-launched  vehicle 
intended  to  track  and  destroy  orbiting  U.S. 
satellites.  But  intentions  do  not  always 
match  performance,  and  the  Soviet  system 
reportedly  has  failed  1 1  of  its  20  tests.  More- 
over, even  if  one  assumes  the  worst— that 
the  Soviets  are  further  along  than  anyone 
suspected  and  may  now  have  one  or  two 
other  systems  (as  Sen.  John  Warner  asserts, 
based  on  classified  reports)- that  would 
seem  to  be  all  the  more  reason  for  us  to  ne- 
gotiate. 

The  U.S..  of  course,  has  been  doingimore 
than  refusing  to  talk  where  ASATs  are  con- 
cerned. Former  Defense  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  announced  back  in  1977  that  the  So- 
viets had  attained  a  limited  anti-satellite  ca- 
pacity. Since  then,  we've  developed  and  suc- 
cessfully tested  (against  imaginary  points  in 
space,  not  actual  targets)  an  anti-satellite 
missile  mounted  on  an  P-15  fighter.  So  far, 
many  experts,  impressed  with  the  weapon's 
mobility  and  technology,  rate  it  superior  to 
the  Russian  system. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviets  use  the  same  fa- 
cilities for  ASAT  testing  as  tor  their  non- 
military  space  program  lends  credence  to 
the  administration's  concerns  about  the  dif- 
ficulty of  verifying  compliance  with  an 
ASAT  treaty.  But  verification  problems  are 
inherent  in  all  arms-control  negotiations. 
The  point  is  that  it  makes  sense,  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  our  own  development,  to  make  a 
good-faith  effort  to  keep  the  arms  race  out 
of  space,  provided  that  a  mutually  accepta- 
ble method  of  verification  can  be  found. 

The  result  of  refusing  to  take  this  two- 
track,  develop-and-negotiable  approach 
would  probably  be  the  same  as  has  been  the 
case  with  other  strategic  systems,  from  sub- 
marine-launched     ballistic      missiles      to 
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MIRVs.  Time  after  time,  we  thought  we 
could  attain  superiority,  and.  time  after 
time,  the  Soviets  responded  to  a  U.S.  advan- 
tage by  seeking  to  catch  up. 

It  may  t>e  possible  to  avoid  this  cycle  in 
the  ASAT  race.  The  Soviets  have  suggested 
that  an  attempt  be  made.  and.  with  no  illu- 
sions at  alt  about  the  purity  of  Kremlin  mo 
lives,  we  think  the  president  should  take 
them  up  on  the  idea. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr   16,  19841 
Hephaestian  Folly  in  Space 

When  Hephaestus  forged  a  cunning  net  to 
catch  one  of  his  fellow  Greek  gods  in  bed 
with  the  wrong  goddess,  the  technology  was 
successful— but  the  embarrassed  victim  was 
so  enraged  he  threw  the  technologist  down 
from  heaven,  leaving  him  with  a  permanent 
limp. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  its  share 
of  overweening  technologists  who  cannot 
foresee  the  consequences  of  their  actions - 
most  notably,  those  tjent  on  building  a 
device  to  shoot  down  Soviet  satellites.  They 
are  renewing  a  race  that  will  eventually  de- 
stroy the  vital  sanctuary  now  enjoyed  by 
American  satellites  used  for  military  com- 
munications and  early  warning  of  attack 

American  surveillance  satellites  compcn 
sate  for  the  grave  disadvantage  of  an  open 
society  menaced  by  a  militarized  close  socie- 
ty. They  monitor  Soviet  activities  and  com- 
pliance with  arms  control  treaties.  At 
present  the  Soviet  Unions  erratic  antisatel- 
lite  rocket  can't  reach  the  most  vital  Ameri- 
can satellites,  all  in  high  orbit.  Development 
of  a  better  rocket  would  give  the  Russian.s 
an  important  edge. 

Fortunately,  they  now  seem  of  a  mind  to 
quit  the  race.  They  have  offered  a  moraton 
um  on  further  antisatellile  tests  and  have 
proposed  an  antisatellite  treaty  that,  while 
unacceptable  in  present  form,  provides  a 
basis  for  serious  discu-sslon. 

No  doubt  they've  been  brought  to  the 
table  b.  a  novel  antisatellite  device  being 
developed  by  the  Air  Force.  So  ingenious  is 
the  technology  of  the  new  weapon  that  it 
can  be  delivered  in  a  IB-foot  mi.ssile 
launched  from  a  plane.  The  antiquated 
Soviet  device  is  a  150- foot  rocket. 

Tfel  instead  of  seizing  on  this  opening,  the 
Administration,  in  a  rambling  report  to 
Congress,  asserts  that  treaty  talks  would  be 
unproductive  because  the  problem  needs 
more  study.  The  American  ambassador  to 
the  Geneva  disarmament  conference  last 
week  accused  the  Soviet  Union  of  trying  to 
preserve  a  one-sided  military  advantage  in 
space. 

The  Air  Force,  however,  is  nearing  a  point 
of  no  return.  Once  its  tests  are  completed, 
its  antisatellite  missile  will  be  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  its  Soviet  counterpart  that  the 
United  States  will  possess  a  onesided  advan- 
tage. Soviet  interest  in  a  treaty  will  prob- 
ably dry  up  and  the  race  resume. 

An  agreement  that  halted  further  testing 
of  anlisatellite  weapons  would  leave  the 
Russians  with  a  cumt)ersome  weapon  that 
threatens  only  low-orbit  photoreconnais- 
sance  satellites.  That  threat  could  easily  be 
countered,  and  the  vital  high-altitude  satel- 
lites would  keep  their  sianctuary. 

Some  may  oppose  a  ban  on  further  tests 
of  antisatellite  weapons  t>ecause  it  would 
also  curtail  certain  tests  needed  to  develop  a 
Star  Wars  defense  shield  against  ballistic 
missiles.  That's  a  foolish  reason  to  put 
American  satellites  in  jeopardy.  The  Air 
Force  says  its  weapon  would  be  needed  to 
destroy  the  Soviet  satellites  that  spy  on  the 
American  fleet.  But  even  if  the  satellites 


cannot  be  countered  otherwise,  that  hardly 
outweighs  the  advantage  of  keeping  Ameri- 
can satellites  inviolate. 

High  technology  can  improve  or  impair 
defense,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
race  The  Air  Forces  clever  new  missile  for 
shooting  down  satellites,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration s  refusal  to  negotiate,  threaten  to 
leave  American  security  with  a  permanent 
limp. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Apr.  13, 

19841 

Stop  Satellite  Killers  at  the  Negotiating 

Table 

The  world  stands  at  a  cro-ssroads  in  its 
u.ses  of  outer  space.  Decisions  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  make  now  will 
dictate  whether  this  frontier  can  be  protect- 
ed or  turned  into  earthlings  next  battle- 
ground. 

One  such  decision  came  early  this  month 
when  President  Reagan  told  Congress  he 
would  press  ahead  with  development  of 
weapons,  called  ASATs.  designed  to  destroy 
satellites 

Previous  US-Soviet  talks  on  ASATs 
halted  in  1979  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  In  1983.  the  Soviets,  despite 
ttie  breakdown  on  nuclear  arms  talks,  pro- 
po.sed  a  treaty  dismantling  existing  ASATs 
and  banning  new  ones.  Congre.ss  had  re- 
quired the  administration  to  show  good 
faith  "  efforts  to  negotiate  a  ban  on  ASATs. 
w  uch  the  Soviets  have  and  the  United 
States  IS  testing.  But  Mr  Reagan  .said  the 
United  Slate.s  would  not  negotiate  on  an 
ASAT  ban  because  It  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  verify. 

This  decision  must  be  reconsidered.  For 
one  thing,  the  jmpo.ssibllity  of  verification  is 
sharply  disputed:  Many  leading  American 
scientists  say  a  workable  ASAT  treaty  could 
provide  adequate  verification  .safeguards 
More  important,  the  very  real  difficulties  of 
verification  should  be  addre.ssed  at  the  bar- 
gaining table,  not  used  as  an  excuse  to  avoid 
it. 

Attention  has  focused  on  development  of 
satellite-killer  weapons  beca'jse  It  is  at  a 
critical  stage.  Space  satellites  have  become 
the  nerve  center  of  superpower  military  op- 
erations But  .so  far  neither  the  Soviets  nor 
the  Americans  can  threaten  satellites  in 
high  earth  orbits  where  the  most  important 
early  warning  and  communications  systems 
are  based. 

The  Soviet  anti-.satellile  weapon  at 
present  is  slow,  ground-based  and  rather 
crude;  most  U.S.  .satellite  are  above  its 
range.  The  United  States  is  developing  a 
swifter,  much  more  sophisticated  weapon, 
launched  from  an  F  15  fighter  plane.  At  its 
present  stage  of  development  the  US, 
ASAT  would  not  threaten  high  orbit  -satel- 
lites but  It  has  the  potiential  to  do  so.  Many 
experts  fear  that  perfection  of  the  U.S. 
weapon  will  spark  on  unchecked  race  with 
the  Soviets  for  better  satellite  killers. 

Why  is  the  administration  so  determined 
to  press  ahead  with  ASAT  development? 
First,  becau.se  it  believes  the  United  States 
must  have  a  fully  tested  ASAT  to  deter  the 
Soviets  from  using  theirs.  Second,  because  It 
says  a  ban  cannot  t>e  verified. 

Some  experts  contend  an  unmentioned 
third  reason  for  the  administration's  push 
on  ASATs  is  that  a  treaty  banning  them 
would  hinder  work  on  President  Reagan's 
equally  controversial  "star  wars  "  space  de- 
fense plan. 

The  merits  of  tit-for-tat  countering  an  in 
ferior  Soviet  ASAT  (as  oppo.sed  to  blocking 
its  potential   use   through  other   forms  of 


military  threat),  must  be  measured  against 
the  danger  of  space  weapons  race.  The 
United  States  has  the  most  to  lose  in  such  a 
race.  America  depends  on  its  more  techno- 
logically advanced  satellites  more  heavily 
than  does  the  Soviet  Union,  both  for  peace- 
ful scientific  and  commercial  uses,  and  to 
provide  communications,  navigation,  intelli- 
gence and  targeting  information  for  the 
military. 

Moreover,  while  the  United  States  has  a 
lead  in  space  technology,  it  could  evaporate 
under  a  determined  Soviet  effort,  as  has 
happened  before. 

As  for  verifying  a  ban.  no  one  would  deny 
the  difficulties.  Nor  can  verification  ever  be 
perfect.  But  claims  that  reasonably  effective 
verification  is  impossible  are  challenged  by 
experts  like  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists, which  includes  former  top  CIA.  mili- 
tary and  intelligence  figures.  They  say  that 
any  secret  attempts  by  the  Soviets  to  up- 
grade or  add  to  its  present  system  would  re- 
quire testing  that  would  be  detectable.  They 
also  believe  that  use  of  non-ASAT  weapons 
or  space  vehicles  to  threaten  satellites 
would  be  detectable  and  that  a  Soviet 
■breakout  "  (breaking  the  treaty  and  quickly 
assembling  an  illegal  ASAT  system)  would 
be  much  harder  than  the  administration  as- 
.sert.s. 

When  calling  verification  "impossible  "  the 
administration  often  refers  to  a  "compre- 
hensive "  ASAT  ban.  Even  the  most  ardent 
ASAT  foes  don't  demand  a  total  ban  be- 
cause they  know  it  can't  be  achieved.  But 
there  are  wa.vs  to  address  the  problem  short 
of  that  as  even  Mr,  Reagan  noted.  Congress 
must  continue  to  press  him  to  negotiate  on 
ASATs  before  the  race  for  satellite  killers 
moves  beyond  control. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  4.  1984] 
Infinite  Shooting  Gallery 

President  Reagan  says  that  he  will  go 
ahead  with  plans  to  turn  outer  space  Into  a 
shooting  gallery.  His  casual  rejection  of 
pleas  to  keep  violence  out  of  space  is  fool- 
hardy in  and  of  itself.  What  it  suggests 
about  the  Administration's  real  views  on 
controlling  arms  of  any  kind  may  be  worse. 

Reagan  told  Congress  this  week  that  he 
w"ill  not  even  discuss  a  proposal  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  ways  to  keep  sat- 
ellite killers  out  of  space.  That  is  no  sur- 
prise; a  Pentagon  official  said  as  much  two 
week.'  ago.  But  it  is  a  blow  to  those  who  see 
a  virtually  clean  slate  on  which  to  write  a 
two-way  prohibition  on  violence  in  outer 
space,  a  far  different  picture  from  the  nu- 
clear standoff  on  Earth  and  the  deadly  si- 
lence at  other  arms-control  bargaining 
tables. 

The  President  keeps  saying  that  the 
United  Stales  is  willing  to  resume  talks  on 
controlling  short-  and  long-range  missiles, 
of  which  there  now  are  thousands  deployed 
by  both  major  nuclear  powers.  His  refusal 
to  talk  about  controlling  a  handful  of  weap- 
ons that  either  do  not  work  vry  well  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union'o  on-again-off- 
again  anti-satellite  program,  or  have  net 
been  fully  tested,  as  with  the  American  sat- 
ellite-killer, raises  serious  doubts  about  the 
value  that  the  Administration  places  on 
arms  control  of  any  kind. 

The  U.S.  system,  which  is  about  two  years 
from  deployment,  involves  launching  small 
rockets  at  targets  in  space  from  high-flying 
F  15  fighter  planes.  The  Soviet  satellite- 
killer  is  more  cumbersome,  using  the  space 
equivalent  of  floating  mines  that  pull  along 
side  targets  and  blow  up.  taking  the  targets 


with  thenx  Soviet  tests  have  not  been  spec- 
tacularly successful. 

Reagan's  argument  for  his  program  de- 
pends heavily  on  a  number  of  straw  men. 
Reagan  told  Congress  that  the  United 
States  will  press  ahead  with  its  satellite- 
killer  program  in  part  because  there  are 
"significant "  difficulties  with  verifying 
Soviet  compliance  with  a  treaty  that  would 
ban  weaixins  capable  of  destroying  satel- 
lites—notably those  used  by  both  countries 
for  military  reconnaissance. 

But  nobody  else  is  talking  about  an  abso- 
lute ban.  Even  the  strongest  advocates  of 
arms  control  in  space  acknowledge  that  no 
treaty  could  ban  research  or  possession  of 
such  weapons.  Without  on-site  inspection,  it 
would  indeed  be  impossible  to  know  who 
was  designing  and  building  what  weapons  in 
secluded  laboratories.  And  there  are  as 
many  good  reasons  for  our  not  wanting 
Soviet  inspectors  tramping  around  our  bases 
as  there  are  for  their  not  wanting  to  let 
American  inspectors  in. 

But  a  treaty  that  banned  testing  could  be 
effective.  One  trademark  oi  ooviet  military 
research  and  development  is  cautious,  plod- 
ding progress,  never  deploying  anything 
new  until  It  has  been  tested  over  and  over.  A 
ban  on  tests,  which  could  be  spotted  from 
U.S.  satellites,  could  keep  Soviet  weapons 
out  of  spfcce,  even  if  Moscow  went  ahead 
with  research,  as  this  country  undoubtedly 
would. 

The  President  said  that  Soviet  proposals 
for  a  ban  on  satellite-killers  are  full  of  ""am- 
biguities and  loopholes."  But  nobody  wants 
him  to  whip  out  a  pen  and  sign  the  Soviet 
draft.  They  want  him  to  try  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  without  loopholes. 

The  message  says  that  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  "protect  against  threaten- 
ing measures"  Again,  the  Administration 
system  is  not  designed  to  fend  off  Soviet  sat- 
ellite-killers but  to  kill  Soviet  satellites. 
America  already  is  trying  to  make  U.S.  sat- 
ellites less  vulnerable— the  only  way  to  pro- 
tect them  against  threatening  measures. 

Congress  appropriated  $19  million  for  fur- 
ther work  on  the  U.S.  system  last  year,  but 
there  were  two  strings  attached.  One  re- 
quired the  Administration  to  spell  out  its 
plans  to  negotiate  an  arms-in-space  treaty 
before  it  could  spend  the  money.  Even  the 
rejection  puts  Reagan  in  technical  compli- 
ance with  that  part  of  the  law.  The  other 
string,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  a  91-0 
vote,  requires  the  Administration  to  start 
negotiations  on  a  treaty  before  it  test-fires 
any  missile  at  a  target  in  space.  Reagan  ob- 
viously will  try  to  cut  that  string. 

Congress  must  stick  with  its  position.  The 
fact  that  the  President  brushed  aside  the 
doubts  of  Congress  about  satellite-killers 
this  week  sets  the  stage  for  a  full  debate  not 
only  on  weapons  in  space  but  also  on  arms 
control  generally.  No  issue  in  this  election 
year  is  potentially  more  important. 

[From  Science,  Oct.  28,  1983] 
Administration  Resists  Demands  for 
ASAT  Bam 
arguments  for  a  ban  on  antisatellite  weap- 
ons   GAIW     AN     INCREASINGLY    SYMPATHETIC 
HEARING     IN     CONGRESS,     BUT     REAGAN'S     AP- 
POINTEES SHOW  LITTLE  ENTHUSIASM 

(By  R.  Jeffrey  Smith) 
Five  years  ago,  for  principally  selfish  rea- 
sons, the  United  States  proposed  to  sign  a 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  would 
have  stymied  the  development  of  weapons 
capable  of  efficiently  destroying  satellites  in 
outer  space.  The  general  idea  was  that  such 


a  treaty  was  needed— in  light  of  technologi- 
cal developments  then  on  the  horizon— to 
ensure  the  continued  survival  of  satellites 
that  form  the  basis  of  strategic  deterrence 
and  arms  control  verification.  A  subsidiary 
motivation  was  economic;  such  an  agree- 
ment would  close  off  costly  and  unnecessary 
competition  in  a  challenging  area  of  weap- 
ons design. 

Despite  the  considerable  appeal  of  such  a 
treaty,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  unable  to  come  to  a  quick  agree- 
ment, and  the  talks  petered  out  in  the  after- 
math of  the  soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
As  a  result,  the  development  of  efficient  sat- 
ellite killers  is  now  nearly  at  hand,  and  no 
agreement  on  their  abolition  is  within  sight. 
This  autumn,  the  United  States  will  conduct 
the  first  space  test  of  a  device  that  can  po- 
tentially kill  critical  early  warning  and  mili- 
tary communications  satellites  orbited  by 
the  Soviet  Union  (Science,  14  October,  p. 
140).  The  Soviets,  meanwhile,  are  experi- 
menting with  new  kill  mechanisms  on  their 
existing  antisatellite  weapon,  and  are 
threatening  to  develop  an  ASAT  identical  to 
that  now  under  construction  by  the  United 
States.  Both  nations  are  also  working  ag- 
gressively on  more  advanced  ASAT's.  which 
could  in  theory  use  laser  "beams  to  destroy 
orbiting  satellites  from  a  great  distance. 
This  contest  will  cost  the  United  States  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

A  growing  number  of  scientists  have 
become  concerned  about  the  size  of  these 
expenditures  and  fearful  about  where  these 
endeavors  will  lead.  "We  believe  that  the 
testing  or  deployment  of  any  weapons  in 
space— in  part  by  threatening  vital  satellite 
assets— significantly  increases  the  likelihood 
of  warfare  on  earth. "  says  a  petition  circu- 
lated last  spring  by  Richard  Garwin  of  IBM 
and  Carl  Sagan  of  Cornell  University.  "We 
join  in  urging  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  spacefaring  nations  to  ne- 
gotiate ...  a  treaty  to  ban  weapons  of  any 
kind  from  space,  and  to  prohibit  damage  to 
or  destruction  of  satellites  of  any  nation. " 
The  petition  has  been  signed  by  36  scientsits 
and  retired  military  officers,  including  Lee 
Dubridge,  science  adviser  to  President 
Nixon:  Noel  Gayler.  former  director  of  the 
National  Security  Agency;  James  Van  Allen. 
president  of  the  American  Geophysical 
Union;  Thomas  Donahue,  chairman  of  the 
Space  Science  Board  at  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences;  and  Margaret  Burbidge. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  AAAS. 

Congress  is  also  becoming  interested  in 
stemming  the  migration  of  weapons  to  outer 
space.  Last  July,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  approved  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Larry  Pressler  (R- 
SJ>.),  urging  the  Reagan  Administration  to 
negotiate  a  prompt  moratorium  on  ASAT 
tests,  followed  by  a  "mutual  and  verifiable 
ban"  on  ASAT's,  and  then  by  more  general 
prohibition  on  all  space-based  or  directed 
weapons  systems.  ""This  is  a  unique  opportu- 
nity to  halt  a  major  arms  race  before  it  gets 
off  the  ground."  says  committee  chairman 
Senator  Charles  Percy  (R-IU.).  "Once  start- 
ed, it  may  prove  nearly  impossible  to  stop." 
A  similar  resolution  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Joe  Moakley  (D-Mass.) 
has  garnered  124  cosponsors. 

So  far,  these  pleas  have  gone  unheeded  by 
the  Reagan  Administration,  which  habors 
considerable  skepticism  that  a  verifiable 
ASAT  ban  is  possible,  much  less  desriable. 
Kenneth  Adelman,  the  director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA), 
noted  last  May,  for  example,  that  ""there  are 
difficult  technical  problems,  including  veri- 


fication problems,  that  constitute  funda- 
mental obstacles  to  progress  in  this 
area.  .  .  .  These  daunting  problems  have 
not  been  resolved,  and  we  should  not  rush 
into  negotiations  on  these  subjects  until  we 
are  ready  with  verifiable  proposals  that  will 
enhance  national  security."  He  also  noted 
that  an  ASAT  ban  would  severely  limit  the 
Pentagon's  ability  to  destroy  Soviet  satel- 
lites that  are  used  v.o  direct  weapons  against 
the  U.S.  forces.  "I  am  not  saying  there  is  an 
overriding  concern  but  there  is  concern. 
Thus,  there  is  a  dilemma  as  to  whether 
arms  control  agreements  that  would  restrict 
our  ability  to  deal  with  such  sateUites  are  in 
our  national  interest." 

To  date,  the  Administration  has  refused 
to  conduct  either  bilateral  or  multilateral 
negotiations  on  ASAT's,  despite  the  repeat- 
ed urgings  of  various  European  allies— led 
by  Italy— whose  own  satellites  would  be  en- 
dangered by  a  shooting  war  in  space.  Until 
recently,  it  was  opposed  even  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  formal  working  group  on 
outer  space  arms  control  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  Committee  on  Disar- 
mament in  Geneva.  "We  want  to  ensure 
that,  if  established,  it  would  usefully  under- 
take full  discussion  of  the  relevant  issues," 
Adelman  explained  last  May.  This  task  is  of 
course  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  after 
studying  the  matter  for  several  years,  the 
Administration  says  that  it  remains  unsure 
whdt  the  relevant  issues  are. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  contrast,  has  recent- 
ly expressed  enthusiasm  for  space  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  and  has  presented  a  draft 
treaty  to  the  United  Nations  that  would  re- 
quire the  dismantling  of  existing  ASAT  sys- 
tems and  prohibit  the  development  of  any 
future  spacebased  weapons.  In  August,  at  a 
meeting  in  Moscow  with  a  delegation  from 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Soviet  Premier  Yuri  Andro- 
pov also  promised  to  suspend  tests  of  the 
Soviet  ASAT  so  long  as  the  United  States 
refrains  from  "stationing  in  outer  space 
antisatellite  weapons  oi  any  type"— an  am- 
biguous phrase  that  may  refer  to  scheduled 
testing  of  the  nc«  U.S.  ASAT  stationed  on 
F-15  jet  fighters. 

Independent  analysts  such  as  John  Pike 
of  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
say  that  these  initiatives  go  a  long  way 
toward  satisfying  earlier  U.S.  complaints. 
During  the  formal  negotiations  in  1978  and 
1979.  for  example,  U,S,  negotiators  were  an- 
gered by  the  Soviets'  refusal  to  include  sat- 
ellites orbited  by  third  countries  (such  as 
China  or  the  members  of  NATO),  within 
the  scope  of  a  treaty.  They  also  were  upset 
by  a  Soviet  claim  that  any  nation  could  act 
against  satellite  engaging  in  "hostile  or  per- 
nicious acts"— a  phrase  that  was  generally 
considered  dangerously  ambiguous.  The 
United  States  had  also  objected  to  language 
in  a  previous  draft  Soviet  treaty  that  could 
be  interpreted  as  permitting  the  use  of  force 
against  space  objects  unilaterally  regarded 
as  out  of  compliance  with  the  treaty  provi- 
sions. None  of  these  objectionable  ideas  sur- 
vived in  the  latest  Soviet  draft,  which  states 
clearly  that  "'it  is  prohibited  to  resort  to  the 
use  or  threat  of  force  against  space  objects 
in  orbit  around  the  earth,  on  celestial  bodies 
or  stationed  in  outer  space  in  any  other 
manner."  Apart  from  any  other  consider- 
ations. Pike  says,  ""the  scope  of  the  new  pro- 
posals seems  to  suggest  a  very  real  Soviet  in- 
terest in  dealing  with  the  major  issues  posed 
by  the  space  weapons  competition."' 

Despite  the  apparent  improvements,  the 
Administration  responded  negatively  to  the 
diplomatic  initiative  at  a  State  Department 
press  conference  on  25  August.  Spokesman 
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Alan  Romberg  noted  that,  although  it  was 
being  given  careful  study,  'our  preliminary 
examination  .  .  .  suggests  that  inadequate 
verification  is  one  of  its  major  wealcnesses." 
In  particular,  he  said  it  would  be  nearly  im- 
possible to  verify  through  national  techni 
cal  means  alone  the  dismantling  and  de- 
struction of  the  Soviet  ASAT  system  be 
cause  it  sits  atop  i  rocket  booster,  the  SS-9. 
that  is  frequently  used  for  other  missions. 
"We  do  not  know  how  many  .  .  .  ASAT 
interceptors  have  been  manufactured,  and  it 
would  be  relatively  easy  for  the  Soviets  to 
maintain  a  covert  supply  of  interceptors  for 
use  in  a  crisis.  Since  satellites  which  serve 
U.S.  and  allied  national  security  are  very 
few  in  number,  any  Soviet  cheating  on  an 
ASAT  agreement,  even  on  a  small  scale, 
could  pose  a  prohibitive  risk." 

Pike  responds  by  acknowledging  that  veri- 
fication of  a  ban  on  possession  of  ASAT's 
would  indeed  t>e  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
"Clearly,  they  are  correct."  he  says.  Even  if 
all  the  personnel  of  the  CIA.  the  FBI,  and 
even  the  Post  Office  were  loosed  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  roam  the  country  at  will, 
the  task  of  hiding  a  handful  of  satellites  no 
larger  than  a  small  car  would  still  be  child's 
play."  But  this  is  a  bogus  issue,  he  suggests, 
because  there  is  actually  no  need  to  seek  a 
ban  on  ASAT  possession.  Verifiable  restric- 
tions on  use.  testing,  and  deployment  would 
be  sufficient  to  undermine  conf.dence  that 
even  hidden  ASAT's  could  be  effectively 
used,  he  says. 

Kurt  Gottfried,  a  physicist  at  Cornell  who 
recently  directed  a  lengthy  study  of  ASAT's 
for  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists, 
makes  a  similar  argument.  "A  treaty  that 
forbids  possession  presents  knotty  problems 
of  verification  that  would  require  lengthy 
negotiations,"  he  told  a  congressional  hear- 
ing last  May.  Along  with  nine  other  scien- 
tists and  weapons  experts  who  worked  on 
the  UCS  report.  C»ottfried  recommends  a 
more  modest  goal:  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  should  agree  merely  to 
halt  all  testing  of  "weapons  that  can  de- 
stroy, damage,  render  inoperable,  or  change 
the  flight  trajectory  of  space  objects  " 

As  explained  in  the  report,  such  an  agree- 
ment would  immediately  freeze  ASAT  tech- 
nology at  current  levels.  The  Soviets  would 
be  permanently  limited  to  their  existing 
system,  which  works  only  hajf  the  time  and 
is  incapable  of  threatening  the  communica- 
tions and  early  warning  satellites  necessary 
for  nuclear  retaliation  by  the  United  States. 
Any  attempts  to  improve  the  device  or  to 
build  something  sharply  different  would  be 
seriously  if  not  fatally  handicapped  by  encr 
mous  operational  uncertainties.  "Tests  or 
use  of  lasers  or  high-powered  transmitters 
to  damage  satellite  sensors  or  to  burn  out 
satellite  receivers  would  [also]  be  banned." 
Verification  will  be  straight-forward,  accord- 
ing to  the  UCS  report,  because  the  United 
States  has  in  place  or  under  development  a 
worldwide  network  of  sophisticated  cam- 
eras, radars,  and  infrared  sensors  capable  of 
peering  deep  into  outer  space;  and  also  be- 
cause any  illegal  ASAT  tests  would  create  "a 
host  of  telltale  signs,  "  including  and  observ- 
able launch:  transmissions  to  and  from  the 
lest  vehicle:  and  possibly  some  target  debris, 
heating,  or  displacement. 

One  aspect  in  particular  of  the  UCS  pro- 
posal sticks  in  the  craw  of  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration weapons  officials.  As  even  the  UCS 
acknowledges,  a  prompt  ban  on  ASAT  tests 
leaves  the  United  States  without  any  data 
on  the  success  of  its  fancy  new  device,  while 
the  Soviets  would  be  left  with  useful  results 
from  several  years  of  testing  its  device.  As 


Adelman  noted  last  spring,  "it  is  an  asym- 
metrical relationship  and  it  becomes  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  at  achieving  an  equitable  space 
arms  control  agreement.  .  .  .  [We  cannotl 
eliminate  the  decade  of  Soviet  ASAT  experi- 
ence." UCS  panelists  respond  by  noting  first 
that  the  Soviet  tests  have  hardly  been  a 
smashing  success,  and  second  that  a  new 
and  even  worse  asymmetry  will  be  created  if 
tests  of  the  U.S.  ASAT  are  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, due  to  its  vastly  superior  capabilities 
(it  is  smaller,  faster,  and  capable  of  hitting 
more  important  satellites).  Garwin  predicts 
that  "the  Soviets  involved  in  buildin<?  their 
own  ASAT's  will  say  .  .  .  "we  have  to  go  one 
more  round'  "  in  order  to  match  the  U.S. 
system,  and  a  new  arms  race  will  be  under 
way. 

Despite  the  appeal  of  this  argument  to 
some  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  cosponsors  of  the 
House  resolution.  Congress  as  a  whole  has 
listened  harder  to  repeated  Administration 
statements  about  the  disparity  in  existing 
U.S.  and  Soviet  ASAT  testing  experience. 
During  the  summer,  for  example,  the  House 
rejected  by  a  wide  margin  a  proposal  to 
delay  the  initial  U.S.  test.  It  also  rejected, 
by  a  slightly  smaller  margin,  a  proposal  to 
delay  the  purchase  of  ASAT  parts  and  test- 
ing equipment  that  require  a  long  time  to 
produce.  Due  to  the  concerted  efforts  of  a 
few  ASAT  opponents,  however,  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  were  persuaded  to 
accept  a  provision  in  the  annual  defense  au- 
thorization bill  that  requires  a  special  presi- 
dential certification  before  the  U.S.  \SAT 
can  be  tested  against  an  object  in  space. 
Specifically.  I»resident  Reagan  will  be  re- 
quired to  certify  that  the  United  States  is 
endeavoring  in  good  faith  to  negotiate  an 
ASAT  ban  and  that  the  initial  test  is  "neces- 
sary to  avert  clear  and  irrevocable  harm  to 
the  national  security." 

Although  this  is  clearly  not  a  high  hurdle 
for  Reagan  to  leap,  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
forcing  his  appointees  to  develop  some  evi- 
dence that  negotiations  on  ASAT's  are  actu- 
ally under  consideration.  Consequently, 
there  has  been  a  flurry  of  activity  in  quar- 
ters where  the  topic  previously  excited  little 
interest.  ACDA.  for  example,  has  begun  to 
talk  up  a  studv  of  ASAT  arms  control  op- 
tions being  prepared  by  a  group  of  scholars 
under  the  direction  of  William  Durch  a  re- 
search fellow  at  Harvard  University.  Durch 
says  that  ACDA  acceded  to  his  request  for 
research  funding  last  July  and  that  a  copy 
of  his  report  is  due  on  1  February,  shortly 
before  the  date  of  the  second  ASAT  test, 
which  involves  a  space-based  target.  ASAT 
arms  control  options  are  also  under  consid- 
eration by  a  formal  interagency  government 
working  group,  which  is  chaired  by  a  Penta- 
gon official.  Measures  under  discussion  re- 
portedly include  a  treaty  that  bans  only  the 
use  of  ASAT's.  not  their  testing  or  deploy- 
ment, and  a  treaty  that  would  limit  both 
countries  to  systems  now  in  advanced  stages 
of  development.  Administration  critics 
assert  that  the  former  would  of  course  l)e 
meaningless  in  the  event  of  U.S.-Soviet  hos- 
tilities, and  the  latter  would,  for  reasons  al- 
ready descril)ed.  give  the  United  States  a 
substantial  strategic  advantage. 

Hardly  anyone  who  desires  an  ASAT 
treaty  attaches  much  significance  to  the 
working  group  activity.  General  Charles  Ga- 
briel, the  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  and 
Robert  Cooper,  the  director  of  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  have 
tx>th  publicly  expressed  opposition  to  an 
ASAT  ban.  A  former  ACDA  official  who  has 
been  follo'jving  the  issue  closely  asserts  that 


virtually  any  significant  treaty  would  con- 
flict with  the  President's  desire  to  conduct 
research  on  space-based  antiballistic  missile 
systems,  which  use  similar  technology.  "It 
will  require,  at  a  minimum,  a  change  in  ad- 
ministrations" to  achieve  an  ASAT  ban,  he 
says. 

The  proponents  of  such  a  ban  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  now  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture in  its  weapons  invention,  because  suc- 
cessful tests  of  the  U.S.  ASAT  will  soon 
shatter  any  realistic  opportunity  for  space 
arms  control.  Kurt  Gottfried  says  there  is  a 
parallel  between  today's  competition  in 
ASAT's  and  the  development  of  multiple  in- 
dependently targeted  warheads,  or  MIRV's 
in  the  1970's.  MIRV's  were  developed  by  the 
United  States  in  order  to  counter  a  primi- 
tive Soviet  antiballistic  missile  system,  and 
they  provided  temporary  strategic  advan- 
tage. But  the  Soviets  soon  developed 
MIRV's  of  their  own,  which  made  U.S.  land- 
based  missiles  vulnerable  to  preemptive 
attack.  "Today,  at  long  last,  there  is  general 
agreement  that  we  would  have  been  far 
Ijetter  off  had  we  abstained  from  introduc- 
ing MIRV's".  Gottfried  says.  "This  lesson 
applies  directly  to  antisatellite  weapons. 
The  Soviets  have  been  both  foolish  and 
reckless  to  spend  some  15  years  nurturing  a 
clumsy  threat  against  a  rather  small  portion 
of  our  satellites.  Their  major  accomplish- 
ment has  been  to  provoke  us  into  building  a 
far  more  sophisticated  system.  Our  ASAT,  if 
deployed,  will  give  us  a  temporary  advan- 
tage. But  as  with  ballistic  missiles,  an  ongo- 
ing competition  in  space  weaponry  will,  in- 
exorably, reduce  the  security  of  both  sides. 
That  should  be  clear  to  all  by  now.  Or  must 
we  wait  ...  a  decade  hence  (to  learn]  that 
in  1983  the  United  States  blundered  once 
again  by  upping  the  ante  in  this  deadly 
poker  game?" 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  4,  1984] 
Quest  tor  Nuclxar  Sanctuary 

It  is  no  surprise  to  find  that,  a  year  after 
its  unveiling,  the  president's  bold  proposal 
for  a  space-based  defense  against  nuclear 
attack  is  under  fire.  The  basic  charges  are 
that  it  would  make  the  Soviets  fear  the 
United  States  intended  to  attack,  that  the 
irreducible  weak  points  in  even  the  most 
successful  imaginable  system  would  leave 
the  country  devastated  and  that  the  eventu- 
al costs  would  be  in  the  hundreds  of  billions. 
What  is  a  surprise  is  that  the  informed  sup- 
port for  the  proposal,  in  the  defense  bu- 
reaucracy and  among  defense  thinkers,  is  so 
qualified.  This  bears  on  the  current  ques- 
tion of  the  direction  and  pace  of  research. 

It  helps  to  recall  how  President  Reagan 
defined  his  goal  a  year  ago.  He  urged  a 
quest  for  a  shield  so  effective  as  to  render 
offensive  weapons  obsolete.  '"I  clearly  recog- 
nize that  defensive  systems  have  limitations 
and  rai.se  certain  problems  and  ambigu- 
ities," he  said.  ""If  paired  with  offensive  sys- 
tems, they  can  be  viewed  as  fostering  an  ag- 
gressive policy,  and  no  one  wants  that."  The 
secretary  of  defense  and  the  White  House 
science  adviser  continue  to  enunciate  the 
initial  goal  to  move  from  deterrence  to  de- 
fense so  as  to  afford  the  country  nuclear 
sanctuary. 

But  the  Pentagon's  research  chief  has  tes- 
tified he  cannot  foresee  the  day  that  defen- 
sive weapons  will  not  be  ""paired  with  offen- 
sive sysLciiii."'  Both  blue-ribbon  panels  ap- 
pointed by  the  White  House  to  study  the 
idea  concluded  that  since  perfect  protection 
cannot  be  assured,  offensive  weapons  will 
remain  essential. 


As  a  retult,  in  place  of  a  claim  that  even- 
tually missile  defense  will  be  foolproof,  the 
claim  is  now  made  that  anyway  it  will 
strengthen  deterrence  by  imposing  new  un- 
certainties on  a  would-be  attacker.  The 
president's  goal  of  ending  the  current  risk 
to  military  targets  and  civilian  populations 
is  being  eased  offstage.  Now  the  research 
money  is  being  tipped  to  lesser  "intermedi- 
ate" objectives— guarding  against  accidental 
launches,  protecting  MX  boles,  reducing 
casualties,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  widely  granted  that  an  American 
move  will  induce  a  Soviet  move.  The  Sovi- 
ets, one  of  the  reports  says,  are  "better  pre- 
pared than  we"  to  proceed. 

"We  have  a  nation  that  can  indeed 
produce  miracles,"  the  new  head  of  the  pro- 
gram said  the  other  day.  Precisely  so.  If  you 
believe  in  miracles,  you  may  wish  to  consid- 
er supporting  the  president's  five-year  $18- 
to-$27  billion  research  program.  Otherwise, 
you  will  want  to  take  it  easy. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  10. 19841 

Courting  a  New  Arms  Race 

(By  Peter  A.  Clausen) 

Cambricce,  Mass.— President  Reagan 
began  the  year  with  professions  of  good 
faith  on  arms  control.  But  on  a  key  test  of 
this  new  conciliatory  tone— the  control  of 
space  weapons— he  continues  to  stonewall. 

Hiding  behind  dubious  arguments  about 
verification,  the  Administration  refuse?  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  restrain 
anti-satellite  weapons.  In  January,  the  Air 
Force  began  testing  an  anti-satellite 
v/eapon,  which  could  squander  future  hopes 
of  controlling  these  weapons.  Meanwhile. 
America  is  pressing  ahead  with  the  Presi- 
dent's "Star  Wars"  program— an  implusible 
quest  for  weapons  to  shield  the  American 
people  from  nuclear  attack  by  intercepting 
Soviet  missiles  in  flight.  These  ill-advised 
policies  foreshadow  a  new  space  arms  race 
at  great  peril  to  our  security. 

Anti-satellite  weapons  are  a  bad  idea 
whose  time,  unfortunately,  seems  to  have 
come.  Development  of  them  threatens  the 
satellites  we  rely  on  for  warning  of  attack; 
monitoring  arms  control  agreements:  and 
military  oommand,  control  and  communica- 
tions. The  vulnerability  of  such  satel.ites  to 
attack  would  be  a  highly  provocative  factor 
in  future  United  States-Soviet  confronta- 
tions, and  would  reduce  the  chances  of 
bringing  hostilities  under  control  if  nuclear 
conflict  actually  began. 

The  Administration  rejects  talks  on  anti- 
satellite  weapons  on  the  pretext  that  re- 
strictions on  them  would  be  impossible  to 
verify.  It  is  true  that  an  absolute  ban  on 
them  would  oose  serious  verification  prob- 
lems, but  such  a  ban  is  not  critical.  A  freeze 
on  testing  and  deployment  could  readily  be 
monitored  and  would  achieve  the  key  objec- 
tive of  preventing  the  further  development 
and  perfection  of  these  weapons. 

But  the  opportunity  for  such  a  freeze  is 
fleeting.  The  Administration's  verification 
argiunent  could  become  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  if  American  testing  continues.  Our 
anti-satellite  weapon  is  launched  from  a 
small  missile  carried  by  an  F-15  fighter 
plane.  Once  operational,  this  weapon  would 
be  very  difficult  to  monitor,  since  there  are 
no  obvious  differences  between  P-15's 
equipped  with  the  device  and  those  not.  In 
contrast,  the  Soviet  anti-satellite  weaix>n  is 
placed  in  orbit  by  a  huge  booster  rocket  op- 
erating from  Itnown  launch  sites.  Its  previ- 
ous tests  have  been  closely  watched  by 
America,  and  such  a  weapon  could  not  be 
clandestinely  deployed. 


Neither  the  American  nor  the  Soviet  anti- 
satellite  weapon  can  now  attack  the  key 
communications  and  early  warning  satellites 
stationed  in  high  orbits.  But  this  will 
change  if  anti-satellite-weapons  develop- 
ment continues.  A  test  ban  is  needed  soon  to 
halt  development  of  these  weapons  while 
they  remain  relatively  primitive  on  both 
sides,  and  before  deployment  of  our  weap- 
ons undermines  future  control  possibilities. 

Why  then  does  the  Administration  shun 
negotiations?  For  two  reasons  having  little 
to  do  with  verification.  The  first  is  straight- 
forward, if  shortsighted:  The  Administra- 
tion wants  the  option  of  attacking  Soviet 
satellites,  even  if  the  price  is  to  forfeit  any 
restrictions  on  Soviet  anti-satellite  weapons. 
The  second  reason  is  the  "Star  Wars"  con- 
nection. Development  and  testing  of  the 
weapon  offers  a  technological  stepping 
stone  to  missile  defense  systems  operating 
in  space.  This  tactic  is  also  legally  conven- 
ient, since  missile  defenses  are  banned  by 
the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  while 
anti-satellite  weapons  remain  unrestricted. 
America  plans  to  exploit  this  loophole  in  de- 
veloping "Star  Wars"  weapons  and  is  loath 
to  see  it  closed. 

The  Administration's  approach  amounts 
to  playing  games  with  the  A.B.M.  Treaty, 
the  cornerstone  of  nuclear  arms  control.  It 
also  undercuts  recent  American  accusations 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  violating  the 
treaty,  and  precludes  any  serious  attempts 
to  resolve  that  issue.  There  is  a  real  danger 
in  all  this  that  the  A.B.M.  Treaty  could 
come  unraveled.  This  outcome  would  be  all 
the  more  tragic  because  it  would  be  in  a  lost 
cause:  Independent  scientists  agree  that  the 
hope  of  defending  ourselves  against  devasta- 
tion in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack  is  an  es- 
capist fantasy.  It  is  dangerous  fantasy  as 
well,  since  the  development  of  missile  de- 
fenses will  inevitably  stimulate  few  offen- 
sive arms  buildups  and  make  the  nuclear 
balance  shakier  by  multiplying  fears  and 
suspicions  on  both  sides. 

To  prevent  a  new  arms  race  in  space. 
America  must  shift  course.  Two  steps  are 
critical:  Suspend  testing  of  anti-satellite 
weapons  and  start  megotiations  to  halt  the 
further  development  of  them,  and  give  up 
the  costly,  futile  and  dangerous  pursuit  of 
"Star  Wars"  missile  defenses.  These  actions 
would  signal  to  Moscow  that  Washington 
stands  by  the  A.B.M.  Treaty  and  would  put 
us  in  a  position  to  insist— as  we  should— that 
Moscow  do  the  same. 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  9,  1984] 
"Star  Wars"  Has  Been  Badly  Oversold 

REAGAN'S  vision  OF  SUPER  DEFENSE 
NEEDLESSLY  SHAKES  THE  BALANCE 

(By  Ernest  Conine) 

President  Reagan,  though  sometimes  a 
clumsy  diplomat,  is  a  good  politician.  Other- 
wise he  would  not  have  been  twice  elected 
governor  of  California,  then  gone  on  to  win 
the  nation's  highest  office.  Nor  would  he 
now  be  in  such  an  excellent  position  to  win 
reelection  as  President  in  November. 

That  being  true,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
his  bungling  of  the  "star  wars"  issue.  Both 
the  FYesident  and  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger  have  indulged  in  sometimes 
careless  exaggerated  rhetoric  about  the  pur- 
pose and  prospects  of  a  stepped-up  research- 
and-development  program  on  ballistic-mis- 
sile defenses.  By  doing  so  they  have  puzzled 
and  frightened  America's  allies  abroad  and 
handed  the  Soviet  Union  a  propaganda 
windfall;  they  have  also  given  additional 
fuel  to  critics  at  home— all  unnecessarily. 


and  all  without  contributing  a  thing  to  na- 
tional security. 

Keep  in  mind  that  a  sizable  research  pro- 
gram on  possible  defense  against  nuclear- 
missile  attack  has  been  going  on  for  years 
before  Reagan  ever  took  the  oath  of  office. 
And  properly  so. 

The  1972  ABM  treaty  drastically  limited 
the  actual  deployment  of  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile systems  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  neither  side  has  been  will- 
ing to  run  the  risk  of  being  caught  flat- 
footed  if  the  other  suddenly  scrapped  the 
treaty  and  began  to  deploy  an  ABM  system 
in  order  to  tip  the  nuclear  balance. 

So  both  great  powers  have  continued  to 
do  research-and-development  work  on  mis- 
sile-defense systems.  Such  activities  do  not 
violate  the  1972  treaty. 

Considering  that  the  Soviets  have  begun 
to  do  things  that  bend  if  they  do  not  break 
the  treaty,  no  one  should  have  blamed 
Reagan  if  he  had  armounced  an  acceleration 
of  the  R&D  program  on  ballistic-missile  de- 
fense and  warned  the  Russians  to  abide  by 
the  ABM  agreement.  But  he  went  further. 

In  his  March,  1983,  speech  on  the  subject, 
the  President  conjured  up  the  vision  of  an 
America— and  ultimately  of  a  world— free  of 
the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction.  In  his 
words,  a  strategic  defense  program  could 
give  us  the  means  of  rendering  .  .  .  nuclear 
weapons  impotent  and  obsolete." 

If  the  English  language  means  anything, 
the  Prtaident  was  clearly  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  a  missile-defense  system  capable 
of  protecting  American  cities  from  nuclear 
destruction  in  event  of  a  large-scale  missile 
attack. 

Weinberger  reinforced  that  impression 
when  he  described  the  Administration  s  goai 
as  "a  thoroughly  reliable  and  total "  defe.j;e 
against  nuclear  missiles. 

Any  President  must  feel  cold  chills  at  the 
thought  that,  as  things  stand,  this  country's 
only  defense  against  missile  attack  that 
would  kill  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  is 
the  threat  to  kill  tens  of  millions  of  Rus- 
sians in  return.  The  idea  of  a  missile-defense 
system  that  would  not  hold  a  protective  um- 
brella over  our  heads  should  be  alluring  to 
us  all,  not  just  to  the  President. 

The  problem  is  that  in  order  to  protect 
cities  from  attack  an  ABM  system  must  be 
nearly  perfect.  If  even  a  small  proportion  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  9,000  strategic  nuclear 
warheads  got  through,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans would  die.  And  almost  nobody,  even 
among  the  most  enthusiastic  proponents, 
believes  that  achievements  of  a  leakproof 
system  is  likely. 

Any  serious  effort  to  build  such  a  system, 
rather  than  merely  to  conduct  research  and 
development  as  an  insurance  policy  against 
a  Soviet  abrogation  of  the  ABM  treaty,  will 
be  enormously  expensive. 

The  Pentagon  estimates  that  it  will  re- 
quire an  expenditure  of  $26  billion  over  a 
five-year  period  to  explore  alternative  tech- 
nologies and  to  enable  whoever  is  President 
in  the  early  1990s  to  decide  whether  an 
actual  missile-defense  system  should  be 
built. 

If  the  answer  is  yes,  the  ultimate  price  tag 
is  anybody's  guess.  Estimates  run  as  high  as 
half  a  trillion  dollars— this  for  a  program 
that,  according  to  most  knowledgeable  de- 
fense scientists  in  and  out  of  government, 
couldn't  be  relied  on  to  save  the  American 
people  from  nuclear  destruction,  anyway. 

Given  a  large  enough  development  effort, 
there  is  a  better  chance  of  developing  a 
system  that  would  stop,  say.  40%  or  50%  of 
incoming  warheads  aimed  at  this  country's 
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land-based  strategic  missiles.  That  wouldn  t 
protect  the  populace,  but  It  might  introduce 
enough  uncertainty  into  Soviet  calculations 
to  keep  the  Kremlin  deterred  from  any 
thought  of  a  surprise  attack 

This  more  limited  objective  Ls  in  fact  the 
most  that  most  of  Reagan  s  own  advisers 
think  is  possible.  But  even  here  there  is  a 
dowTiside. 

To  l)egin  with,  the  Soviets  might  try  to 
offset  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  missile  silo 
protection  system  by  building  more  mi.ssiles 
which  they  could  do  more  cheaply  than  we 
could  improve  the  ABM  system.  They  could 
also  place  more  emphasis  on  submarine- 
launched  cruise  missiles  that  could  be  coun- 
tered only  by  an  expensive  U.S.  air-defense 
network  that  does  not  now  exist. 

Obviously  such  a  tram  of  events  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  stated  US  goal  in  the 
strategic-arms  negotiations,  which  is  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  numtjers  of  war- 
heads on  t>oth  sides. 

Beyond  that,  as  Weinberger  was  reminded 
by  this  country's  allies  again  last  week  talk 
of  a  limited  ABM  system  disturbs  the  Euro- 
peans on  grounds  that  (1)  it  smacks  of  an 
American  attempt  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  a  nuclear  war  in  Europe,  and.  i2i 
by  ensuring  that  the  Sovlet.s  would  build  a 
comprehensive  ABM  system  of  their  own.  it 
Qould  erode  or  destroy  the  deterrent  value 
of  the  independent  French  and  British  nu 
clear  forces. 

Again.  Reagan  could  simply  have  asked 
Congress  for  more  money  to  pursue  our  ex 
panded  researchand-development  program 
as  a  hedge  against  Soviet  abrogation  of  the 
AMB  treaty  and  let  it  go  at  that.  After  all. 
by  the  Administration's  own  optimistic 
timetable,  we  are  calking  about  a  weapon 
system  that  wouldn  t  be  ready  before  the 
21st  Century. 

By  talking  prematurely  and  unnecessarily 
in  terms  of  changing  this  country's  entire 
strategy  In  a  way  that  could  introduce  new 
instabilities  into  the  balance  of  terror,  he 
has  done  a  disservice  to  himself  and  to  true 
national  security. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  29. 
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Lets  Use  Caution  on    Stars  Wars" 

a  v.s.  monopoly  in  space  technology  would 

not  last  long 

(By  A.  Penner  Milton i 

For  20  years  we  and  the  Soviets  have  been 
naked  before  each  other's  nuclear  arsenals. 
If  the  new  Soviet  party  chief.  Konstantin  U. 
Chernenko.  pushed  the  button.  8.000  nude 
ar  warheads  could  ram  down  on  America  in 
30  minutes— and  we  couldn't  stop  a  single 
one.  Our  only  option  would  be  retaliation 
with  our  own  warheads. 

The  very  fact  that  we  both  lie  open  to 
massive  nuclear  assault  is  one  reason 
nobody  has  pushed  the  button.  Deterrence 
has  served  us  well.  But  will  it  work  forever"" 
This  is  the  first  question  to  ask  in  any  con 
sideration  of  space-based  defense  against 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

A  year  ago  President  Reagan  offered  us  a 
vision  of  a  different  world.  In  his  so-called 
"Star  Wars"  speech  he  told  us  that  he  was 
betting  on  technology  to  save  America  from 
nuclear  war.  In  effect  he  told  scientists  that 
"you  gave  us  unclear  weapons,  now  make 
them  go  away. "  and  calleri  for  a  national 
conunitment  to  develop  a  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles. 

Spurred  by  the  Pre;ident's  speech,  the 
Pentagon  studied  the  question  of  whether 
space-based    systems    cp""    accomplish    this 


mission,  and  its  findings  are  emliodied  in 
the  $24blllion  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
now  before  Congress.  The  point  of  this  re- 
.search-and-developmenl  package  is  merely 
to  permit  an  informed  decision  in  the  early 
1990s  on  whether  to  go  ahead  with  'an  engi- 
neering validation  phase"  — I.e..  building  real 
hardware.  This  package  is  only  a  small  first 
step  on  the  very  long  path  toward  a  mean- 
ingful defense  of  our  cities. 

The  path  Is  long  and  uncertain  tjecause 
such  a  defense  must  deal  with  all  vehicles 
that  could  deliver  nuclear  warheads.  Also, 
the  offensive  side  can  use  a  whole  bag  of 
tricks  to  make  defense  more  difficult.  But. 
given  our  current  vulnerability,  on  one  can 
deny  the  appeal  of  the  President's  long- 
term  goal  of  rendering  nuclear  weapons 
impotent  and  obsolete."  In  fact,  the  goal  is 
made  even  more  attractive  politically  by 
recent  progre-ss  with  techniques  that  can 
shoot  down  missiles  in  flight  without  using 
unclear  explosives. 

There  may  t)e  useful  intermediate  steps 
on  the  path  to  an  effective  population  de- 
fense Silo  defense  may  be  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective way  to  be  sure  that  our  land-based 
missiles  will  survive.  Even  an  imperfect  de- 
fense of  our  command  and  communication 
systems  could  introduce  enough  uncertainty 
to  make  a  first  strike  against  them  unattrac- 
tive. And  a  defense  of  cities  that  would 
never  stop  a  ma-ssive  Soviet  attack  could 
protect  them  against  accidental  launches  or 
third-party  attacks. 

However,  there  are  pitfalls.  Given  the 
number  of  warheads  on  each  side,  defensive 
systems  that  could  really  save  our  cities  may 
prove  impossible  at  any  price.  What  does  it 
mean  for  a  mi.ssile  defense  of  our  population 
to  work  '-when  only  I'v  of  the  warhead.s 
get  through  it^  That  s  about  80  cities  that 
you  can  write  off.  Then  the  defensive  sys- 
tems them.selves  need  protection  or  they 
will  be  sitting  ducks.  And  consider  the  fact 
that  satellites  might  prove  to  be  tempting 
targets  for  war  in  space.  Even  a  poor  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  system  can  be  a  good 
anti  satellite  weapon. 

Without  firm  controls  on  offensive  forces, 
the  deployment  of  any  form  of  defense  of 
large  parts  of  the  United  States  would  un- 
doubtedly accelerate  the  arms  race.  Accord 
ing  to  the  orthodox  U.S.  view  of  deterrence, 
nothing  could  be  more  threatening  than  a 
combination  of  counterforce  mi.ssiles  and 
population  defen.se.  The  first  strike  destroys 
most  of  the  enemy's  forces:  defense  takes 
care  of  the  rest.  As  the  defensive  system  is 
being  built,  the  other  side  will  take  steps  to 
preserve  its  ability  to  retaliate. 

Each  side's  uncertainty  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  other's  defenses  will  also  fuel 
the  arms  race  Ear.h  will  assume  that  the 
other  has  a  working  defensive  umbrella,  and 
each  will  spend  billions  looking  for  ways  to 
puncture  it. 

The  1972  anti  ballistic  mi.ssile  treaty, 
which  prohibits  or  severely  limits  deploy- 
ment of  all  forms  of  ballistic  missile  defense, 
was  designed  to  remove  this  uncertainty.  If 
we  move  ahead  with  developing  a  missile  de- 
Tense  system,  we  will  eventually  have  to  re- 
negotiate the  treaty  or  violate  it.  Abrogat- 
ing It  would  set  a  dangerc.;.-  precedent.  If 
we  are  ever  to  arrive  at  an  affordable  and 
effective  defensive  posture,  we  will  need  to 
negotiate  more  extensive  offensive  force  re- 
ductions than  have  been  .seriously  consid- 
ered so  far 

In  the  short  run  we  may  have  little  choice 
but  to  proceed  with  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  Soviets  have  demonstrated  a 
growing  lack  of  respect  for  the  ABM  treaty. 


having  deployed  a  tracking  radar  with  an 
ambiguous  mission  at  Krasnoyarsk.  If  they 
deploy  an  extensive  system  in  violation  of 
the  treaty,  we  would  be  forced  to  follow 
suit.  Demonstrating  out  technical  prowess 
now  might  give  the  Soviets  an  incentive  to 
pull  back  from  a  unilateral  treaty  abroga- 
tion. 

But  in  the  long  run  we  must  proceed  with 
care.  No  matter  how  great  an  advantage  in 
space  technology  we  could  gain  with  an  ac- 
celerated RikD  program,  we  cannot  assume 
that  a  U.S.  monopoly  could  last  long.  It 
never  has  with  any  other  system.  We  should 
proceed  with  one  foot  ready  to  brake  and  a 
watchful  eye  on  problems  associated  with 
transition  to  a  defense-dominated  strategy. 
The  important  decisions  on  ballistic  missile 
defense,  which  will  involve  unprecedented 
development  costs  and  critical  arms-control 
issues,  will  not  come  l>efore  the  early  1990s. 
But  the  debate  should  start  now.  to  ensure 
that  a  rational  policy  is  not  overwhelmed  by 
events. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  II.  1984] 

"Killer  Satellites"  Seen  Shielding  Amer- 
ica. Not  Europe— Bonn  Worried  by  U.S. 
Plans  for  Space  Weaponry 

I  By  William  Drozdiak) 
Bonn.  April  10 —The  West  German  gov- 
ernment is  becoming  increasingly  worried 
that  the  Reagan  administration's  plans  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  an  antimissile  de- 
fense system  in  outer  space  will  cast  new 
doubts  on  U.S.  nuclear  guarantees  for  the 
defense  of  Europe. 

West  German  officials  have  expressed 
deep  concern  that  Washington  has  virtually 
ruled  out  chances  for  a  future  accord  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  would  ban  space 
weaponry  or  "killer  satellites." 

The  prospect  that  the  United  States  will 
push  ahead  with  research  and  eventual  pro- 
duction of  such  arms,  they  said,  could  por- 
tend another  agonizing  debate  about  the 
nuclear  protection  of  Europe  only  months 
after  the  controversial  deployment  in  West- 
ern Europe  of  the  first  Pershing  II  pnd 
cruise  nuclear  missiles. 

During  last  week's  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization's  nuclear  plan- 
ning group  in  Turkey.  European  defense 
ministers  reportedly  sharply  questioned 
US  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger about  whether  "killer  satellites"  that 
might  shield  the  United  States  from  inter- 
continental missiles  fired  by  the  Soviet 
Union  would  leave  Western  Europe  unpro- 
tected. 

They  suggested  that  tht  U.S.  shield  would 
cre<ite  zones  of  unequal  nuclear  security 
within  the  alliance  and  lead  to  the  •'decou- 
pling "  of  Europe  from  America,  since  the 
United  States  would  no  longer  be  putting  its 
cities  at  risk  to  defend  Europe  from  nuclear 
attack. 

Weinberger  reportedly  sought  to  assure 
his  European  counterparts  that  it  was  tech- 
nically feasible  to  build  antilactical  missiles 
that  would  protect  Europe.  He  also  was 
quoted  as  promising  close  consultations 
with  the  allies  concerning  the  development 
stages  of  space  weapons  and  any  impact  on 
the  antlballistic  missile  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Weinberger  argued  that  the  United  States 
needed  to  catch  up  with  the  Soviets  in  anti- 
missile research,  but  he  reportedly  failed  to 
alleviate  skepticism  among  the  European 
delegations. 

We  got  the  impression  that  the  adminis- 
tiation  has  made  up  its  mind  on  producing 


these  weapons  and  is  not  thinking  about 
arms  control  first,"  a  West  German  official 
said. 

On  his  return  from  Turkey,  West  Germa- 
ny Defense  Minister  Manfred  Woemer 
openly  expressed  concern  that  the  U.S. 
effort  to  develop  antimissile  systems  in 
space  could  "destabilize  the  East-West  bal- 
ance" and  increase  tensions  with  Moscow. 

He  strongly  endorsed  early  arms  control 
agreements  between  the  two  superpowers 
governing  all  space-based  weaponry.  "It  is  in 
the  interests  of  all  mankind  that  [the  U.S. 
program]  does  not  open  up  a  new  dimension 
of  the  arms  race,"  he  said. 

While  Woemer  acknowledges  that  the 
United  States  may  need  to  match  Soviet  re- 
search, he  and  other  West  German  politi- 
cians have  warned  about  the  dangers  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  production  of  space  weap- 
ons. 

Franz-Josef  Strauss,  who  heads  the  Chris- 
tian Social  Union,  a  sister  party  of  Chancel- 
lor Helmut  Kohl's  Christian  Democrats, 
cited  the  U.S.  space  weapons  program  as  evi- 
dence that  the  U.S.-European  partnership 
in  nuclear  security  "is  no  longer  function- 
ing." 

Karsten  Voigt,  the  foreign  policy  spokes- 
man of  the  opposition  Social  Democrats, 
predicted  today  that  if  Washington  pro- 
ceeds with  plans  to  develop  space  weapons, 
the  conflict  between  West  Germany  and 
U.S.  interests  would  set  off  a  storm  of  pro- 
tests. He  urged  Kohl  to  express  his  concern 
to  President  Reagan  about  the  risks  of  an 
arms  race  in  space. 

The  Christian  Democrats  announced 
today  that  they  will  form  a  committee  to 
study  the  impact  that  the  U.S.  space  weap- 
ons program  may  have  on  Europe's  security. 
Willy  WiDimer,  a  party  spokesman,  said  a 
primary  purpose  would  be  to  determine  if 
the  protection  of  West  Germany  could  be 
assured  once  antimissile  systems  were  de- 
ployed in  space. 

Since  returning  from  Washington  last 
month,  Kohl  has  abandoned  his  fruitless 
calls  for  a  revival  of  detente  through  a 
meeting  between  Reagan  and  Soviet  leader 
Konstantin  Chernenko. 

Bonn  has  been  pressing  for  more  accom- 
modating western  proposals  in  the  Vienna 
talks  on  troop  reductions  in  Europe  as  well 
as  the  Geneva  negotiations  for  a  ban  on 
chemical  weapons,  but  so  far  with  little 
effect. 

Space  weapons  development,  however,  is 
seen  as  a  volatile  field  with  critical  conse- 
quences for  West  German  and  European  se- 
curity. "Ttiis  is  one  area  where  we  cannot 
afford  to  sit  back  and  keep  quiet,"  a  West 
German  diplomat  said.  i 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  2,  1984] 
The  Mirage  of  Space  Defense 

In  his  "Star  Wars "  speech  a  year  aigo. 
President  Reagan  challenged  scientists  and 
engineers  to  design  a  space-based  defense 
against  Soviet  missiles  to  "give  us  the  means 
of  rendering  these  nuclear  weapons  obso- 
lete." An  expert  panel  has  now  given  a 
forceful  response:  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  a  total  shield  is  technologically  im- 
possible. 

A  defense  against  strategic  missiles  has 
been  sought  for  years.  If  there  was  any 
practical  basis  for  Mr.  Reagan's  exhorta- 
tion, it  lay  in  new  technical  ideas— the  X-ray 
laser  developed  under  Edward  Teller's  aus- 
pices at  LIvermore  or  the  ground-based  ex- 
cimer  laser  advocated  by  George  Keyworth. 
a  Teller  protege  who  is  Mr.  Reagan's  science 
adviser. 


Mr.  Teller  is  often  given  credit  for  devel- 
oping Americas  hydrogen  bomb.  But 
others,  like  Hans  Bethe  and  Richard 
Garwin,  also  played  important  parts.  Mr. 
Bethe  and  Mr.  Garwin  led  the  opposition  to 
the  antlballistic  missile  in  the  late  1960's. 
Now,  as  members  of  a  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists  panel,  they  express  vigorous  skep- 
ticism about  the  X-ray  laser  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  proposed  defenses. 

The  X-ray  laser  is  a  one-shot  device  pow- 
ered by  a  nuclear  explosion.  Its  beam  would 
shoot  2,500  miles  acro.ss  space  and  hit  Soviet 
missiles  before  the  warheads— and  easily  de- 
ployed decoys— separate  from  their  booster 
rocket. 

The  scientists'  panel  points  to  a  fatal  flaw: 
Boosters  can  be  redesigned  to  part  from 
their  payload  low  in  the  atmosphere, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  powerful  X- 
ray  beam.  Other  lasers  could,  in  theory. 
penetrate  the  atmosphere  enough  to 
damage  a  booster  by  heating  its  skin.  But 
they  would  be  effective  only  if  the  Russians 
neglected  simple  countermeasures,  like  spin- 
ning the  booster  to  prevent  the  laser  from 
burning  a  hole,  or  hiding  its  telltale  flame 
with  heat  shields. 

Destroying  missiles  in  the  booster  phase  is 
by  far  the  best  strategy  for  the  defense. 
Only  after  reentry  into  the  atmosphere 
sorts  out  the  decoys  is  defense  again  feasi- 
ble. At  that  late  stage,  some  protection 
could  be  given  to  missile  silos,  but  not  to 
cities  vulnerable  to  nuclear  bursts  at  high 
altitude. 

The  science  panel  found  that  all  conceiva- 
ble defense  weapons,  from  particle  beams  to 
the  homing  device  used  in  America's  antisat- 
ellite  missile,  have  grave  if  not  insuperable 
defects  for  a  Star  Wars  system.  So  do  plat- 
forms from  which  such  weapons  might  be 
launched  or  directed.  Platforms  in  space  are 
sitting  targets,  and  the  gigantic  mirrors 
needed  to  direct  laser  beams  would  be  espe- 
cially vulnerable.  To  cover  Soviet  silos 
round  the  clock  would  require  hundreds  of 
platforms.  Just  to  lift  their  laser  fuel  into 
space  would  cost  $70  billion. 

Computer  speed  is  another  problem.  It  is 
unlikely  that  any  software  now  conceivable 
could  work  fast  enough  to  manage  an  anti- 
missile battle.  Since  even  minor  holes  in  any 
defense  would  risk  millions  of  deaths,  no 
system  is  worth  having  unless  it  works 
almost  perfectly.  And  since  it  could  never  be 
fully  tested,  perfection  is  unattainable. 

Secretary  Weinberger  says  he  has  no 
doubt  that  a  "reliable  and  effective  defense" 
will  one  day  be  possible.  Other  Pentagon  of- 
ficials have  told  Congress  that  the  Star 
Wars  program  is  designed  only  to  develop 
technology  and  that  no  deployment  deci- 
sions will  be  taken  before  1990. 

But  a  decision  can  be  taken  right  now.  It's 
worth  spending  something,  but  surely  not 
$25  billion,  on  Star  Wars  research.  Short  of 
some  giant  new  stride  in  technology,  the  old 
answer  remains  as  cogent  as  ever:  Defense  is 
destabilizing.  It  stimulates  the  opposing  side 
to  develop  offenses  that  will  defeat  it,  and 
offers  a  premium  to  the  side  that  strikes 
first.  As  far  ahead  as  anyone  can  see,  the 
most  effective  protection  is  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  nuclear  forces. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  4.  1984] 

Braking  the  ""Star  Wars'"  Momentum 
It   might   come    as   a   surprise   to    many 
Americans,  but  President  Reagan"s  futuris- 
tic "star  wars"  missile  defense  system  has  a 


powerful  lot  of  todays  budget  resources  and 
development  thrust  in  it  already. 

President  Reagan  was  in  effect  acknowl- 
edging the  momentum  behind  his  adminis- 
tration's comprehensive  space  defense  pro- 
gram when  he  told  Congress  this  week  that 
seeking  a  treaty  ban  on  satellite  weapons 
would  be  fruitless. 

The  White  House  says  (a)  the  Soviets  al- 
ready are  out  in  front  on  an  antisatellite 
system,  and  (b)  verification  of  compliance 
with  any  treaty  would  be  nearly  impossible. 
It  likely  well  believes  this. 

But  the  larger  point  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration"s  policy  on  space,  missiles,  and  nucle- 
ar weapons  is  heavily  driven  by  the  mili- 
tary"s  views;  arms  control  is  secondary.  Tun- 
damentally,  it's  star  wars  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  driving  toward— a  system  that  can 
destroy  offensive  weapons  in  flight.  Many 
Reaganites  think  the  Soviets  are  already  off 
and  running,  so  the  United  States  must  get 
on  with  its  program  too. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces  issued  a  report  this  week  that  tried 
to  cut  a  reasonable  line  between  the  buildup 
and  arms-control  factions  in  the  United 
States.  It  cautioned  not  to  expect  too  much, 
too  soon  from  talks.  It  criticized  the  nuclear 
freeze  movement  for  potentially  locking  the 
U.S.  into  destabilizing,  outmoded  systems. 
But  it  also  warned  against  tampering  with 
the  1972  antiballistic-missile  treaty  by  push- 
ing anti-missile  defense  systems.  It  disputed 
the  cynical  view  of  some  Reagan  aides,  that 
Washington  is  being  duped  by  Moscow  by 
arms  negotiations,  and  it  recommended  a 
cautious  step-by-step  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol. 

How  odd  and  disappointing  that  the 
Democratic  presidential  race  has  so  far 
mostly  drawn  a  blank  on  this  issue  of  U.S. 
space/missile  defense  programs,  or  has  tried 
to  oversimplify  it  into  which  candidate  was 
first  to  favor  a  nuclear  freeze. 

The  1972  antiballistic-missile  treaty  right- 
ly allowed  for  research  and  some  develop- 
ment on  defensive  systems.  The  critical  line 
it  set  was  between  testing  and  deployment. 
The  defense  budget  already  shows  terres- 
trial and  extraterrestrial  sections.  The  1985 
and  1986  department  of  defense  budgets 
contain  several  billion  dollars  for  "strategic 
defense  initiatives"— almost  a  defense 
budget  in  itself.  Antisatellite  weapons  are 
discussed  as  part  of  the  overall  strategic  re- 
quirement. The  mandate  for  a  package  of 
measures— including  F-15  launched  weapons 
and  antisatellite  and  space  weapons— is 
broad  and  ambitious.  Administratively,  the 
program  is  institutionalized  in  a  Pentagon 
space  command. 

So  much  momentum  has  gathered  that  it 
may  soon  be  more  a  question  of  which  de- 
fensive system  to  build,  rather  than  whether 
to  build  one  at  all.  say  experts  concerned 
about  the  Washington  trend.  Trying  to  con- 
trol so  much  activity  by  treaty  can  only 
become  more  difficult. 

One  can't  be  naive  about  Soviet  inten- 
tions. What  they  have  been  doing  all  these 
years  in  space  with  their  docking  maneuvers 
bears  suspicion. 

But  Washington  has  a  duty  to  examine  its 
own  steadily  rising  commitment  to  space 
weaponry— a  commitment  larger  than  has 
been  acknowledged. 

[Prom  the  Atlantic  Journal,  Apr.  27.  1984] 

That  Umbrella  ln  Space  Could  Be  F^ll  of 

Holes 
Since  President  Reagan  first  proposed  it 
as  a  major  thrust  in  America"s  national  se- 
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curity  efforts,  we  have  had  serious  reserva 
lions  about  the  so-called  Star  Wars"  plan 
to  defend  the  country  against  nuclear 
attack  using  exotic  space-based  weapons. 

We  share  the  doubts  of  many  that  such  a 
system  could  be  made  effective  enough  to 
withstand  an  all-our  atomic  attack.  Further, 
we  think  there  could  be  serious  strategic 
consequences  if  the  idea  did  work  and  both 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  put 
the  shields  in  place.  If  the  Soviets  knew 
that  we  could  not  hurt  their  homeland,  they 
might  be  more  likely  to  move  against  West 
em  Europe  or  the  Persian  Gulf,  confident 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  stop  them 
using  only  conventional  or  tactical  nuclear 
forces  in  those  areas. 

That  second  concern  seems  less  important 
in  light  of  a  new  report  from  the  congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
which  calls  the  Star  Wars  '  proposal  a  pipe 
dream.  The  likelihood  of  a  virtually  impen 
etrable  defensive  umbrella  is  so  remote,  the 
report  says,  that  it  should  not  serve  as  the 
basis  of  public  expectation  or  national 
policy  about  ballistic  missile  defense.  Crit 
ics  of  the  idea  say  the  report  is  proof  that 
we  should  not  spend  money  on  research  and 
development. 

We  lean  toward  agreeing  with  the  OTAs 
prediction  about  the  futility  of  developing  a 
truly  workable  shield:  even  if  a  system 
stopped  90  percent  of  the  warheads  in  a 
large-scale  attack,  the  several  hundred  that 
would  still  get  through  would  devastate  the 
country.  But  we  don't  completely  agree  with 
the  critics  who  want  all  funding  on  the  con 
cept  shut  down. 

As  we  have  said  before,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  the  United  Stales  to  halt  research 
on  defensive  systems  if  the  Soviet  Union 
was  proceeding  with  its  work.  After  all.  even 
though  nothing  much  would  be  gained  if 
both  sides  had  them,  there  would  t>e  a  tre 
mendous  and  decisive  advantage  if  only  one 
parly  did. 

We  still  think  the  proper  course  is  to  con 
linue  basic  research  to  discover  what  kinds 
of  weapons  might  work,  and  what  kinds  of 
countermeasures  might  be  used  against 
them,  while  trying  to  negotiate  a  ban  on 
such  weapons  with  the  Soviets.  Unfortu 
nately.  the  Reagan  administration  doesn  t 
seem  very  interested  in  talking  about  such  a 
treaty:  it  has  already  discarded  the  idea  of 
seeking  a  ban  on  anli-salellite  weapons, 
something  that  could  be  a  precursor  to  a 
ban  on  space  weapons  of  all  kinds. 

The  OTA  report  ought  to  be  a  sobering 
warning  about  the  dangers,  both  financial 
and  military,  of  devoting  loo  much  of  our 
national  security  effort  in  the  direction  of 
"Star  Wars"  technology.  We  could  spend 
ourselves  broke  creating  an  umbrella  that  is 
so  leaky  we  are  no  safer  than  we  were 
before. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  May  5, 

19841 

A  Cold  Warriors  Toys 

The  fatal  attraction  of  President  Reagan's 
star  wars  initiative  is  that  it  plays  to  the 
most  basic  moral  prerogatives.  The  perver 
sions  of  a  nuclear  balance  thai  is  defined  by 
capacities  for  devastation  arc  abjectly  cor- 
rupt. On  the  face  of  it,  Reagan's  plan  re- 
jects that  hypocrisy;  it  proposes  a  day  when 
security  and  peace  are  based  on  parallel  con- 
cepts of  deterrence  and  defense,  rather  than 
the  conflicting  philosophies  of  deterrence 
and  offense. 

To  believe  that  anti-satellite  and  space- 
mounted  anti-missile  technology  can  gener 
ate  a  new  peace,  however,  is  wrong  and  mis- 


leading. The  Soviets  will  view  such  a  system 
as  a  threatening  escalation.  Invulnerable 
nations,  the  logic  runs,  have  no  fear  with 
which  to  restrain  themselves  from  attack. 
Thus  a  major  U.S.  investment  in  science  fic- 
tion merely  begs  for  an  expansion  of  the 
arms  race  to  outer  space.  The  .science  is  not 
available  to  make  the  plan  feasible,  thus  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  down  a 
technological  rat  hole  is  a  doubly  bad  in- 
vestment. The  money  is  wasted  and  interna- 
tional arms  negotiations,  already  deeply 
mired.  t)ecome  even  more  contentious. 

Thus  it  is  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Casper  Weint)erger  has  not  done  the  nation 
any  favors  with  his  offer  to  reduce  the  mili- 
tary s  budget  by  $14.4  billion.  Reagan's  five- 
year.  $26  billion  research  program  for  the 
■Strategic  Defense  Initiative"  was  un- 
touched by  Weinberger's  cuts.  Also  innocent 
of  fiscal  discipline  are  such  dubious  and  de- 
stabilizing strategic  programs  as  the  B-1 
bomber  and  the  MX  missile.  Where  were 
the  cuts?  Mainly  in  the  category  of  military 
preparedness:  staffing,  training,  support 
equipment  and  tactical  weapons  such  as  the 
benighted  Ml  lank,  the  Bradley  fighting 
vehicle  and  the  Sergeant  York  gun. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  spending 
money  on  cold  warriors'  toys  while  slashing 
at  the  expenses  that  help  maintain  the  bal- 
ance of  power— even  though  strong  conven- 
tional forces  are  a  major  prop  against  battle 
escalations.  Ground  parity  and  strength 
help  remove  itchy  fingers  from  atomic  but- 
tons. Further,  declining  tactical  ability 
needlessly  wastes  lives.  The  propensity  of 
the  M-16  assault  rifle  to  jam  accounted  for 
hundreds  of  American  dead  in  'Vieinam.  The 
failure  of  proximity  detonators  m  some  tor- 
pedoes might  well  have  helped  prolong  the 
fighting  in  the  Pacific  theater  during  World 
War  II. 

The  distended  military  budget  obviously 
needs  to  be  slashed.  So  it  is  that  some  cuts 
in  military  readiness  and  conventional  fight- 
ing ability  may  be  necessary.  But  those  cuts 
easily  can  be  accommodated  by  aborting 
other  wasteful  Pentagon  programs.  The  star 
wars  project  is  a  likely  candidate. 

(From  Time  magazine.  May  7,  19841 
The  Case  Against  Star  Wars  Weapons 

The  esoteric  yet  immensely  rmportant  na 
lional  debate  over  how  to  avoid  nuclear  war 
has  suddenly  tjeen  focused  like  a  laser  beam 
on  one  issue:  Should  the  U.S.  develop  and 
deploy  a  space-based  system  for  defending 
Itself  against  Soviet  missiles  so  as  to  deter 
Moscow  from  ever  contemplating  such  an 
attack^ 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  ago.  President 
Reagan  surprised  the  nation,  and  many  ex- 
perts in  his  own  Government  as  well,  by 
calling  for  an  all-out  program,  along  the 
lines  of  the  Manhattan  Project,  which  de- 
veloped the  atom  bomb,  to  build  a  defense 
system  in  space.  He  envisioned  a  network  of 
orbiting  sensors  that  would  delect  a  Soviet 
attack  as  soon  as  it  was  launched,  then  trig- 
ger giant  remote-control  ray  guns  that 
would  destroy  attacking  rockets  or  their 
warheads  before  they  could  do  any  damage. 

The  idea  had  been  planted  in  Reagan's 
mind  by  his  friend  and  frequent  adviser 
Edward  Teller,  the  Hungarian-born  super 
hawk,  often  descritied  as  the  father  of  the 
hydrogen  l>omb.  whose  bold  and  controver- 
sial Ideas  have  occasionally  led  some  of  his 
fellow  physicists  to  moan.  "E.T.,  go  home." 
Teller's  brainstorm  t)ecanie  Reagan's  dream, 
and  the  dream  became  national  policy.  In  a 
speech  in  March  1983,  the  President  asked, 
"What  if  free  people  could  live  secure  in  the 


knowledge  that  ...  we  could  intercept  and 
destroy  strategic  ballistic  missiles  before 
they  reached  our  own  soil  or  that  of  our 
allies? "  In  December,  with  no  fanfare. 
Reagan  approved  $26  billion  over  the  next 
five  years  for  research  into  a  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative. 

Last  week  the  program  came  under  close 
scrutiny  by  two  high-level  groups  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  it  was  found  wanting.  The  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
released  an  extremely  negative  report  warn- 
ing that  a  comprehensive  antiballistic-mis- 
sile  system  was  so  unpromising  '■that  it 
should  not  serve  as  the  basis  of  public  ex- 
pectation or  national  policy."  At  the  same 
lime,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee subjected  five  Administration  witnesses, 
including  the  President's  science  adviser. 
Geroge  Keyworth.  and  the  newly  designat- 
ed director  of  the  program.  Lieut,  General 
James  Abrahamson,  to  withering  skepti- 
cism. Among  the  doubters  were  moderates 
like  John  Glenn  as  well  as  liberals  like  Mas- 
sachusetts Democrat  Paul  Tsongas. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  issue  will 
figure  in  the  presidential  campaign.  Demo- 
cratic Front  Runner  Walter  Mondale  last 
week  denounced  the  plan  as  "dangerously 
destablizing"  and  called  for  a  freeze  on  mili- 
tary uses  of  space.  The  Democrats  believe 
that  the  President's  embrace  of  antimissile 
weapons  will  fan  fears  that  he  is  a  trigger- 
happy  nuclear  cowboy. 

That  charge  is  not  only  unfair— it  misses 
the  point  that  there  are  substantially  more 
legitimate  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy  in  particular  and  about  the  Presi- 
dent's approach  to  complicated  national  se- 
curity issues  in  general.  Reagan  has  often 
been  drawn  instinctively  to  simplistic,  gim- 
micky solutions  to  problems  that  entail 
layers  upon^yers  of  historical  background 
and  technical  complexity.  Reagan's  early 
fascination  with  supply-side  economics  in  its 
least  sophisticated  form  and  his  advocacy  of 
two-China  policy  are  but  two  examples  He 
:;Tjandoned  both  during  the  crash  course  in 
realism  that  comes  with  being  President. 
But  he  has  clung  more  stubbornly  to  the 
idea  of  space-based  defenses.  He  has  done  so 
for  reasons  that  are  as  straightforward  and 
sincere  as  they  are  wrongheaded. 

In  his  March  1983  speech  unveiling  the 
scheme,  he  said  he  hoped  the  U.S.  could 
erect  an  umbrella  of  impenetrable  antimis- 
sile defenses  over  itself  and  its  allies.  By 
thus  rendering  an  attacker's  weapons  impo- 
tent, the  U.S.  would  not  have  to  count  on 
ballistic  missiles  and  bombers  to  deter 
Soviet  aggression  or  to  retaliate  against  an 
attack.  No  longer  would  "crisis  stability"  be- 
tween the  superpowers  have  to  be  enshrined 
in  a  suicide  pact. 

In  Reagan's  view,  the  scenario  for  World 
War  III  would  become  more  like  an  arcade 
video  game  and  less  like  a  prime-time  apoca- 
lypse. Instead  of  mushroom  clouds  spring- 
ing up  from  charred  landscapes  and  families 
being  vaporized  in  their  backyards  or  dying 
slow  deaths  from  radiation  sickness,  the  im- 
agery would  feature  unmanned  enemy  pro- 
jectiles being  zapped  and  disintegrating 
high  above  the  earth;  the  planet  and  its 
population  would  remain  out  of  harm's  way. 

What  is  more,  the  U,S.  would  be  able  to 
protect  itself  without  the  threat  of  commit- 
ting mass  murder.  Like  Darth  Vader  spin- 
ning helplessly  but  harmlessly  away  from 
the  doomed  Death  Star  in  his  crippled  TIE 
Fighter,  the  Soviets  would  be  mightily  frus- 
trated in  their  losing  battle  with  American 
ingenuity,  but  they  would  not  be  inciner- 
ated. 


Best  of  all,  the  Soviets  would  probably  not 
do  anything  as  foolish  as  start  a  fight.  If 
they  were  to  do  so,  however,  they  would 
probably  not  come  back  to  fight  another 
day:  realiaing  the  futility  of  their  earth- 
based  spears  against  the  new-space-based 
American  shield,  the  Soviets  might  set 
down,  or  tt  least  phase  out,  their  missiles 
and  other  weapons  of  aggression.  Following 
the  American  example,  they  too  would  shift 
to  defense  rather  than  retaliation.  The 
world  would  be  a  safer  place.  Reagan  has 
even  suggested  that  the  U.S.  might  some 
day  share  its  defensive  technology  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Critics  quickly  dubbed  the  Strategic  De- 
fensive Initiative  "Star  Wars."  That  sobri- 
quet suggested  a  fantasy— not  Just  a  dream, 
but  a  pipedream,  and  a  potentially  perilous 
one  at  that. 

The  case  against  Star  Wars  rests  on  a  clus- 
ter of  mutually  reinforcing  arguments. 
Strictly  on  technical  groimds,  experts  all 
across  the  ideological  spectrum  doubt  that 
space-based  ray  guns  would  work  well 
enough  to  vindicate  Reagan's  vision.  To  pro- 
vide the  sort  of  blanket  protection  the 
President  and  Teller  originally  had  in  mind, 
the  system  would  have  to  offer  a  100%  guar- 
antee (an  untested  guarantee  at  that)  of 
Intercepting  and  disarming  an  entire  huge 
barrage  of  Soviet  warheads.  If  even  a  tiny 
percentage  of  the  warheads  "leaked" 
through,  the  devastation  in  the  U.S.  would 
be  horrendous,  and  the  American  leadership 
would  very  likely  feel  compelled  to  order  a 
retaliatory  strike  with  whatever  remained 
of  its  offensive  arsenal. 

After  a  year  of  study  and  refinement  in 
the  Executive  Branch,  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  now  implicitly  accepts  the 
impracticality  of  a  leakproof  umbrella.  In- 
stead it  adopts  the  somewhat  more  modest 
"interim  "  goal  or  "enhancing,"  rather  than 
replacing,  deterrence  based  on  offensive 
weapons.  The  idea  is  that  Soviet  plans  for 
an  attack  would  be  further  complicated  by 
even  an  imperfect  American  defense. 

The  President's  program  remains,  howev- 
er, a  radical,  unilateral  American  departure 
from  the  rules  that  have  governed  the  stra> 
tegic  competition  between  the  superpowers 
for  two  decades.  As  scon  from  Moscow,  it  is 
bound  to  look  like  an  attempt  to  create  an 
invulnerable  sanctuary  from  which  the  U.S. 
can  attack  the  Soviet  Union  with  impunity. 
American  leaders  Insist,  of  course,  that  they 
would  never  consider  such  a  thing,  but  the 
Soviets  will  not  believe  such  protestations. 
Instead,  they  will  see  the  U.S.  indulging  in  a 
deadly  combination  of  ambitions— better  of- 
fense, belter  defense— that  the  Soviets  are 
sure  to  try  to  match. 

It  has  long  been  part  of  the  dogma  of  the 
nuclear  age  that  the  best  defense  is  a  good 
offense.  That  is  what  deterrence  is  all 
about:  the  other  side  is  less  likely  to  attack 
if  its  leaders  know  they  will  prompt  a  vastly 
destructive  counterattack.  A  corollary  to 
the  dogma  of  "offense-dominated"  deter- 
rence is  that  there  is  nothing  more  provoca- 
tive and  destabilizing  than  a  strategic  de- 
fense. The  more  one  superpower  tries  to 
protect  itself  against  attack,  the  more  the 
other  side  will  try  to  improve  its  offensive 
weapons  to  be  sure  it  can  overwhelm  and 
thwart  those  defenses.  Thus  a  defensive 
arms  race  will  exacerbate  and  accelerate  the 
offensive  one,  with  the  advantage  always  re- 
maining with  the  offense. 

The  classic  example  of  how  this  dynamic 
has  worked  in  practice  can  be  seen  in  an  in- 
sidious interaction  between  two  high-tech 
systems;  lAday's  ultimate  offensive  weapons. 


multiple  independently  targetable  re-entry 
vehicles,  or  MIR'Vs,  and  yesterday's  miscon- 
ceived defensive  weapions,  antiballistic  mis- 
siles, or  ABMs. 

The  Soviets  erected  a  primitive  AMB  de- 
fense around  Moscow  in  the  '60s.  Like 
Ronald  Reagan  today,  the  Kremlin  leaders 
of  20  years  ago  believed  it  was  a  matter  of 
common  sense  and  irreproachable  civic  re- 
sponsibility to  do  whatever  they  could  to 
protect  their  country  from  nuclear  attack. 
"A  defensive  system  that  prevents  attack  is 
not  a  cause  of  the  arms  race,"  said  the  late 
Soviet  Premier  Alexei  Kosygin  in  1967.  It 
took  former  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  and  other  officials  of  the  John- 
son Administration  hours  of  arduous  discus- 
sion to  persuade  Kosygin  and  his  comrades 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  that  an  ABM 
race  would  only  intensify  efforts  to  create 
even  more  destructive  weapons.  The  U.S.,  in 
any  case,  had  an  ABM  system  of  its  own.  It 
also  had  an  incipient  MIR'V  program  that 
would  allow  it  to  penetrate,  or  beat,  any 
Soviet  ABM  network  simply  by  hurling 
more  warheads  (and  decoys)  at  the  U.f^.f  .R. 
than  the  Soviets  had  interceptors. 

Shortly  after  coming  into  office.  Richard 
Nixon  said,  "Although  every  instinct  moti- 
vates me  to  provide  the  American  people 
with  complete  protection  against  a  major 
nuclear  attack,  it  is  not  now  within  our 
power  to  do  so  .  .  .  And  it  might  look  to  an 
opponent  like  the  prelude  to  an  offensive 
strategy  threatening  the  Soviet  deterrent." 
Nixon  was  aware  of  the  paradox  that 
Reagan  has  overlooked:  one  side's  quest  for 
safety  can  heighten  the  other  side's  insecu- 
rity. By  1972  the  Soviets  had  accepted  the 
logic  of  the  American  position  and  agreed, 
in  the  strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT),  to  severe  restrictions  on  ABMs.  But 
if  one  lane  of  the  arms  race  was  thus  closed 
down,  another  stayed  wide  open  when  the 
U.S.  passed  up  a  chance  to  negotiate  limits 
or  a  ban  on  MIR'Vs,  Why?  Primarily  because 
MIRVs,  with  their  microcomputers  and 
other  prodigies  of  Yankee  electronic  wizard- 
ry, were  then  seen  to  be  an  area  of  perma- 
nent American  technological  superiority,  an 
ace  not  to  be  discarded  in  the  nuclear  poker 
game. 

Within  a  few  years,  however,  the  Soviets 
not  only  had  mastered  MIRVing  but  in 
some  areas  were  outdoing  the  U.S.  at  it. 
With  their  Hydraheaded  monster  rockets, 
they  were  able  to  pull  sharply  ahead  of  the 
U.S.  in  the  land-based  MIRV  race.  It  is 
partly  to  compensate  for  that  imbalance 
that  Reagan  finds  Star  Wars  appealing.  But 
the  risk  are  daunting.  One  is  that  the  ABM 
race  that  was  called  off  a  dozen  years  ago 
might  resume  with  a  vengeance,  only  this 
time  utilising  space-based  death  rays  and 
satellite  killers  in  addition  to  ground- 
launched  antimissile  interceptors.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  poised  on  the  starting  blocks  for 
such  a  race  themselves.  They  have  been  ex- 
perimenting vigorously  with  directed  high- 
energy  weapons. 

Even  if  the  U.S.  were  able  to  perfect  and 
monopolize  space-based  defensive  weapons 
capable  of  neutralizing  the  entire  Soviet  ar- 
senal, these  American  wonder  weapons 
might  still  eventually  prove  to  be  sitting 
ducks  for  pre-emptive  attack  by  Soviet  anti- 
satellite  (ASAT)  devices.  So  far  the  Soviets 
have  been  experimenting  only  with  rather 
cumbersome  gro".nd-launched  satellite  kill- 
ers that  can  strike  at  relatively  low  alti- 
tudes: the  U.S.,  meanwhile,  has  a  more  so- 
phisticated, versatile  and  effective  aircraft- 
launched  weapon  in  the  works.  But  it  would 
be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  an  American 


lead  in  ASAT  would  prove  any  more  perma- 
nent than  the  one  the  U.S.  enjoyed  in 
MIRVs  twelve  years  ago. 

The  Kremlin  has  professed  a  willingness 
to  stop  the  ASAT  race  t)efore  it  begins. 
Thirteen  months  ago,  the  late  Yuri  Andro- 
pov called  for  an  international  ban  on  space 
weaixins,  and  last  August  he  declared  a  uni- 
lateral moratorium  on  Soviet  launches  of 
antisatellite  weapons.  While  there  is  good 
reason  to  be  wary  of  Soviets  bearing  disar- 
mament initiatives,  there  is  no  reason  for 
refusing  to  probe  them  further.  Yet  the 
Reagan  Administration  dismissed  Soviet 
ASAT  feelers  out  of  hand.  It  did  so  partly 
because  of  its  shortsighted  and  amnesiac 
confidence  in  the  superiority  of  American 
high  tech,  and  partly  because  of  its  deep- 
seated  distaste  for  arms  control  of  any  kind. 

No  program  of  strategic  defense  should  be 
launched  unless  a  comprehensive  arms-con- 
trol program  that  places  sharp  limits  on  of- 
fensive weapons  is  established  first.  That 
way.  strategic  defense  might  conceivably 
serve  as  a  useful  backup  to  traditional  deter- 
rence, an  extra  insurance  against  war  break- 
ing out  by  accident  (a  space-based  American 
death  ray  might  knock  out  an  errant  Soviet 
missile,  for  instance,  without  necessarily 
touching  off  a  full-scale  Soviet  attack)  or 
against  war  being  started  by  a  reckless  new- 
comer to  the  nuclear-weapons  club. 

But  the  current  situation  could  not  be  less 
propitious,  or  the  dilemma  more  obvious.  It 
was  articulated  clearly  by  a  top  Administra- 
tion military  scientist.  Richard  DeLauer, 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Engineering,  about  six  weeks  after  Rea- 
gan's original  Star  Wars  speech.  The  pro- 
posed defensive  system,  said  DeLauer,  could 
be  overcome  by  Soviet  offensive  weapons 
unless  it  was  coupled  with  substantial  con- 
trols on  offensive  arms.  "With  uncon- 
strained proliferation"  of  Soviet  warheads, 
he  added,  ""no  defensive  system  will  work." 

Yet  offensive  arms  control  is  dead  in  the 
water.  The  Administration's  proposals  in 
the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks  in 
1982-83  were  transparently  nonnegotiable 
because  they  required  drastic,  one-sided  cuts 
in  Soviet  forces.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
Soviets  walked  out  of  those  talks  last  year. 
As  of  now.  the  Administration  has  no  uni- 
fied plan  for  resuming  negotiations,  much 
less  achieving  an  agreement.  Star  Wars 
itself  jeopardizes  what  little  is  left  of  arms 
control.  Despite  Administration  disclaimers 
to  the  contrary,  an  all-out  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  would  surely  bring  the  U.S.  into 
violation  of  the  nuclear-arms-control  agree- 
ments still  formally  in  force  with  the 
U.S.S.R,.  including  the  ABM  treaty  conclud- 
ed as  part  of  SALT  I. 

Meainwhile.  offensive  weapons  are  prolif- 
erating on  both  sides,  and  the  prospect  for 
limits  any  time  soon,  to  say  nothing  of  re- 
ductions, is  bleak.  That  makes  today  the 
worst  possible  time  for  the  superpowers  to 
carry  their  competition  into  space— or  even 
to  threaten  to  do  so. 

[From  the  Sun,  May  15.  1984] 

Star  Wars  Revisited 

(By  Jeffrey  Record) 

Washington.— More    than    a    year    has 

passed  since  President  Reagan  spoke  of  a 

world  in  which  nuclear  weapons  would  be 

rendered  "impotent  and  obsolete."  In  what 

the  news  media  billed  as  his    "Star  Wars" 

speech   of   March    23.    1983,    the   president 

stated,  "let  me  share  with  you  a  vision  of 

the  future  which  offers  hope.  It  is  that  we 

embark  upon  a  program  to  counter  the  awe- 
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some  Soviet  missile  threat  with  measures 
that  are  defensive  The  president  went  on 
to  ask;  What  if  free  people  could  hve 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  their  security 
did  not  rest  upon  the  threat  of  instant  retal- 
iation to  deter  a  Soviet  attack;  that  we  could 
intercept  and  destroy  strategic  ballistic  mis 
siles  before  they  reached  our  own  soil  or 
that  of  our  allies? 

President  Reagan  was  referring  to  fuiuris 
tic  concepts  of  siacrbased  laser,  particle 
beam  and  other  an::  ballistic-missile  (ABM) 
systems  that  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  exploring  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  president  conceded 
that  it  will  take  years,  probably  decades.  ' 
to  construct  a  space-baaed  anti-ballisticmis- 
sile  defense.  This  year  the  administration 
has  requested  congressional  approval  of  a 
package  of  ballistic  missile  defense  pro 
grams  totaling  over  $26  billion  th.'ouKh 
1989. 

The  president's  vision  of  a  world  free,  if 
not  of  nuclear  weapons,  then  of  the  possibil 
ity  of  their  effective  use.  is  unquestionably 
alluring.  It  is  certainly  more  inspiring  than 
the  present  strategy  of  deterrence  through 
retaliation,  which  rests  on  the  proposition 
that  American  security  can  be  assured  only 
by  a  capacity  and  a  willingness,  if  necessary, 
to  incinerate  the  civilian  populations  of  any 
potential  aggressor 

Yet  his  idea  raises  a  number  of  knotty 
questions.  Can  there  be  an  effective  defense 
against  a  determined  nuclear  attack?  Is 
there  a  technological  solution  to  the  bal 
ance  of  terror  that  has  governed  East-West 
relations  for  35  years?  Do  we  really  wish  to 
•think"  our  way  out  of  a  situation  that  for 
so  long  has  deterred  conflict  between  nucle 
ar-armed  states?  Are  we  ready  to  di.scard  the 
capacity  to  retaliate  in  kind,  which  is  the 
heart  of  deterrence:"  Would  the  world 
indeed  l>e  a  safer  place  if  nuclear  weapons 
could  be  rendered  impotent  and  obsolete  "> 
The  notable  lack  of  skepticism  voiced  by 
the  president  In  his  speech  reflects  not  only 
a  characteristically  unwarranted  American 
faith  in  technology  but  also  an  inadequate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  warfare,  which 
has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  impenetrable  defense. 

There  is.  first,  the  fact  thai  a  space  based 
anti-ballistic-missile  defense  of  the  kind 
sought  by  the  administration  would  not 
make  all  nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  ob- 
solete, since  it  offers  no  defense  against 
other  kinds  of  nuclear  weapons,  such  as 
boml>ers.  cruise  missiles,  low-trajectory  bal- 
listic missiles  and  small  lK>mbs  in  the  hands 
of  terrorists.  Moreover,  it  Is  to  be  assumed 
that  the  Soviets  will  stand  idly  by  I'or  the 
next  20  or  30  years  while  the  United  States 
builds  a  defense  that  would  compromise 
their  capacity  to  strike  America  with  nude 
ar  weapons?  Would  not  the  Soviets  be 
tempted  to  preempt  deployment  of  the  pro- 
posed American  defensive  platforms  with 
their  advanced  killer  satellites  already  in 
space?  Are  there  not  other  counter  meas 
ures  available  to  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as 
simply  building  enough  missiles  to  saturate 
U.S.  space-based  defenses? 

There  is  also  the  unresolved  issue  of  tech- 
nological feasibility.  Most  scientists  who 
have  ventured  an  opinion  on  the  matter  are 
highly  skeptical.  During  World  War  II.  the 
fact  that  the  boml)ers  always  got  through 
was  not  militarily  decisive,  since  each 
bomber  carried  but  a  few  tons  of  high  explo 
sive  and  it  took  literally  thousands  of  tjomb 
ers  to  demolish  a  city.  Yet,  as  former  Secre 
tary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  has  observed, 
if  "a  single  (nuclear)  weapon  can  destroy  a 


city  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  only  a  per- 
fect defense  (which,  moreover,  works  per- 
fectly the  first  time)  will  suffice,"  Mr. 
Brown  went  on  to  conclude  that  the  pros 
pect  for  a  technical  solution  to  the  problem 
of  preserving  modern  society  in  the  face  of 
an  actual  thermonuclear  war  seems  to 

me  very  poor.  The  effort  to  attain  such  solu- 
tions could  Itself  be  quite  dangerous  If  it 
created  an  illusion  that  such  a  .solution  has 
been  achieved  or  is  likely  to  Ih".  '  Mr. 
Browns  views  were  recently  echoed  in  a 
study  released  by  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scienti-sts,  which  stated  flatly:  There  is  no 
realistic  hope  of  developing  defensive  weap- 
ons that  could  protect  the  American  people 
from  overwhelming  destruction  in  the  event 
of  nuclear  war."  MIT  .sclent i.sts  George 
Rathjens  and  Jack  Ruina  are  convinced 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  able  to 
offset  our  efforts  by  improving  its  of 
fenses-and  would  probably  be  able  to  do  so 
at  a  les-ser  cost." 

But  suppose  for  a  moment  that  every  nu- 
clear weapons  on  the  planet  could  be  made 
utterly  unusable.  Would  the  United  States 
and  the  Free  World  really  be  more  .secure? 
As  desirable  as  it  might  be  for  other  rea- 
sons, a  world  without  usable  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  be  a  world  in  which  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  would  be  denied  the 
principal  means  by  which  they  have  for 
more  than  three  decade  offset  the  Soviet 
Unions  massive  preponderance  in  conven 
tional  military  power.  The  costs  of  compel 
ing  with  the  Soviet  Union  exclusively  in  a 
military  arena  in  which  it  already  enjoys  an 
enormous  advantage  would  dwarf  pre.senl 
levels  of  Western  national  defense  expendi- 
tures, and  it  is  not  obvious  that  the  world 
would  be  le.s.s  unsafe  than  it  is  today.  It  can 
be  argued,  for  example,  that  but  for  the 
presence  of  nuclear  weapons,  another  major 
war  in  Europe  would  have  occurred  since 
neither  World  War  I  nor  World  War  II  sue 
ceeded  in  resolving  the  German  question. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  how  far  we 
wish  to  proceed  with  the  militarization  of 
outer  space.  Space  should  be  made  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  arms  control  and  strategic 
stability:  it  .should  not  be  transformed  into 
yet  one  more  arena  of  unchecked  arm  com- 
petition. It  IS  In  space  that  both  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Soviets  place  .surveillance 
and  command,  control  and  communications 
.satellites.  These  satellites  are  p.ssentlal  not 
only  lo  the  verification  of  arms  control 
agn  emenls  but  also,  in  the  event  of  war  to 
the  maintenance  of  .some  check  on  the 
threat  of  uncontrolled  escalation. 

The  real  issue  underlying  the  administra- 
tions proposed  space-based  anti-ballistic 
missile  defense  is  that  of  how  best  to  pre- 
serve deterrence  In  an  age  of  rapidly  unfold- 
ing technology.  Although  research  in  the 
area  of  ballistic  missile  defense  should  con- 
tinue, for  no  other  reason  than  lo  keep  pace 
with  Soviet  advances  in  the  field,  nuclear 
deterrence  for  the  foreseeable  future  will 
continue  lo  rest  on  the  possession  of  surviv- 
able  relalatory  capabilities.  In  lieu  of  such 
capabilities  only  an  infallible  defense 
against  all  conceivable  nuclear  threats 
would  do,  and  man  has  yet  to  devise  an  in- 
fallible weapon. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  May  22. 
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Bonn's  Foreign  Minister  Wants  Star 
Wars  Ban 
( By  Amy  Stromberg) 
Hans-Dietrlch  Genscher.  the  foreign  min- 
ister   of    West    Germany    now    meeting    in 
Moscow      with     Soviet     Foreign     Minister 


Andrei  Gromyko,  is  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
United  States  on  questions  involving  the 
strategic  and  military  balance  of  power. 

Despite  a  clear  commitment  to  the  West, 
however,  the  German  diplomat  is  his  own 
man.  For  example,  he  is  four-square  behind 
a  ban  on  nuclear  space  weapons  despite  the 
Reagan  administration's  inclination  to  com- 
pete with  the  Soviet  Union  in  outer  space. 

At  57.  the  stocky  Mr.  Genscher  Is  a  recov- 
ered tuberculosis  patient  and  a  physical  fit- 
ness buff. 

A  tough  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  he  nas 
held  the  post  under  two  chancellors  from 
different  parties.  He  was  foreign  minister 
for  the  previous  chancellor.  Helmut 
Schmidt,  when  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
(SDP)  was  in  power  In  a  coalition  with  his 
own  Free  Democratic  Party  (FDP). 

Then,  sensing  that  the  ruling  SDP  was 
turning  Its  back  on  a  crucial  foreign  policy 
issue— the  stationing  of  new  U.S.  nuclear 
missiles  in  West  Germany— Mr.  Genscher 
pulled  his  Free  Democratic  Party  out  of  Its 
13year  coalition  with  the  Social  Democrats. 
The  move  eventually  brought  down  the 
Schmidt  government. 

When  Mr.  Genscher  removed  the  FDP 
from  Mr.  Schmidt's  government,  he  re- 
signed his  government  post.  Just  17  days 
later,  he  was  reappointed  by  Mr.  Kohl  to  his 
former  jobs  of  vice  chancellor  and  foreign 
minister. 

Known  for  his  political  acumen.  Mr. 
Genscher  has  drawn  fire  from  the  political 
right  for  his  evenhanded  approach  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Franz-Josef  Strauss,  the  head 
of  the  conservative  Christian  Social  Union, 
leaked  a  paper  to  the  press  in  1982  that  said 
Mr.  Genscher  had  never  understood  the 
Soviet  Union's  coexistence  policy  and  that 
pursuit  of  detente  amounted  to  a  ■continu- 
ation of  class  warfare  through  other 
means." 

Mr.  Genscher.  twice  married,  was  born  in 
Reideburg,  near  Halle,  now  In  East  Germa- 
ny, and  attended  the  universities  of  Leipzig, 
in  East  Germany,  and  Hamburg.  In  West 
Germany. 

In  1952.  he  left  East  Germany,  settled  in 
Bremen,  and  became  a  lawyer.  He  entered 
politics  as  an  assistant  to  the  FDP's  Bundes- 
tag party  caucus  and  served  as  executive 
secretary  after  moving  to  Bonn. 

In  1959.  he  was  elected  lo  the  Bundestag 
and  became  business  manager  of  the  FDP 
and  one  of  three  deputy  chairmen.  He 
became  foreign  minister  and  vice  chancellor 
in  1974. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  May  29, 
1984] 

Congress  Must  Halt  Tests  of  Satellite- 
Killer  Weapons 

The  Hou.se  of  Representatives  moved 
wusely  last  week  to  check  the  dangerous  ex- 
pansion of  the  arms  race  into  outer  space. 

It  voted  to  prohibit  funds  for  U.S.  testing 
of  .satellite  killer  weapons  (called  ASATs) 
against  a  target  In  space  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  Its  unilateral  22- 
month-old  Uii  on  ASAT  testing.  This,  say 
Its  sponsors,  provides  'a  window  of  opportu- 
nity" to  explore  with  the  Soviets  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  ban  on  ASATs. 

The  timing  of  this  vote  could  not  be  more 
critical.  Decisions  made  now  by  the  Reagan 
administration  and  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  determine  whether  a  no- 
holds-barred  arms  race  will  move  from  the 
confines  of  earth  into  space. 

Target  testing  of  a  sophisticated  U.S. 
ASAT.  now  scheduled  for  November,  would 


be  an  irrevocable  step  toward  launching 
that  raicp.  It  would  also  provoke  a  new  arms 
race  on  earth.  This  is  because  ASAT  tech- 
nology .  will  contribute  to  the  administra- 
tion's equally  controversial  "star  wars" 
space  defense  plan,  which  the  Soviets  will 
try  to  counter  by  building  more  offensive 
nuclear  weapons. 

At  present  the  Soviets  have  a  crude,  unre- 
liable, fround-based  ASAT  that  cannot 
reach  the  orbit  of  the  important  U.S.  early 
warning  and  communications  systems.  It 
can  be  foiled  by  hardening  satellites  against 
attack  and  by  increasing  their  maneuver- 
ability. The  U.S.  is  developing  a  swifter, 
much  more  sophisticated  ASAT.  launched 
from  an  P-15  fighter  plane,  whose  comple- 
tion is  certain  to  trigger  a  crash  program  by 
the  Soviets  to  improve  their  own  backward 
system.  Once  that  happens,  says  Rep.  Law- 
rence Coughlin  (R.,  Pa.),  a  cosponsor  of  the 
ASAT  amendment,  "a  new  weapons  race 
will  have  begun  and  the  opportunity  for  an 
ASAT  ban  may  be  lost." 

The  U.S.  has  the  most  to  gain  by  limiting 
the  development  of  satellite  killers  before 
the  Soviets  perfect  them.  America  is  far 
more  dependent  on  satellites  than  the 
Soviet  Union  for  military  and  communica- 
tions use.  as  well  as  for  civilian  scientific 
and  commercial  purposes. 

But  the  Reagan  administration  an- 
nounced on  March  31  that  it  would  not  seek 
to  negotiate  an  ASAT  ban  with  the  Soviets 
because  such  a  ban  could  not  be  verified. 
This  clafcn  is  sharply  challenged  by  experts 
like  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists. 
They  say  that  despite  serious  difficulties, 
reasonably  effective  verification  can  be 
achieved,  They  also  say  that  the  small, 
mobile  U.S.  ASAT  when  fully  tested  would 
be  harder  to  verify  than  the  bulky  Soviet 
one. 

The  House  vote  on  ASATs  amended  the 
bill  autliorizing  Defense  Department  fund- 
ing. But  the  fight  for  a  similar  limit  on 
funds  in  the  Senate  will  be  more  difficult. 
The  Senate  may  produce  only  a  nonbinding 
recommendation  to  the  President  that  he 
resume  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  on 
ASATs.  In  this  case,  the  House  measure 
would  likely  be  watered  down  in  a  Senate- 
House  compromise. 

This  would  be  a  dangerous  mistake.  The 
Senate  should  not  squander  this  opportuni- 
ty to  help  prevent  Star  Wars  movie  battles 
from  turning  real.  The  time  to  negotiate  to 
check  A8AT  development  is  now,  while 
America  has  a  technological  lead.  If  the  ad- 
ministration won't  take  the  lead,  it  is  up  to 
Congress  to  force  its  hand. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  29.  I98« 
The  Arjdng  of  Space— Experts  Plead  for  a 
Ban  on  Antisatellite  Weapons 
(By  John  Noble  Wilford) 
Reflecting  a  rising  tide  of  opposition  by 
scientists  to  the  arming  of  space,  experts 
who  gathered   here  yesterday  called  with 
near  unanimity  for  a  ban  on  testing  of  anti- 
satellite  weapons  and  a  limit  to  development 
of  even  more  exotic  technologies  for  so- 
called  "Star  Wars." 

The  urgency  expressed  yesterday  seemed 
to  grow  out  of  a  fear  that  the  space-war 
technologies,  once  the  realm  of  academic 
discussion  and  science  fiction,  had  reached  a 
point  where  they  verged  on  reality.  The 
gathering  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  was  notable  for  the  passion  ex- 
pressed both  among  the  experts  and  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  and  for  an  occasional 
irony.  One  of  the  most  spirited  attacks  on 


the  Reagan  Administration  plans  came  from 
a  scientist  who  himself  has  been  designing 
weapons. 

The  Administration  declined  an  invitation 
to  present  its  point  of  view. 

Of  most  immediate  concern  was  the 
matter  of  banning  tests  of  antisatellite 
weapons  before  they  could  be  made  ready 
for  deployment.  The  Soviet  Union  has  of- 
fered to  resume  negotiations,  broken  off  in 
1978,  and  has  circulated  a  draft  treaty  of 
the  proposed  ban.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion refuses  to  negotiate,  it  said  in  March, 
because  a  comprehensive  ban  could  not  be 
adequately  verified. 

Scientists  and  other  arms-control  advo- 
cates conceded  this  point  in  a  recent  study 
for  the  Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment.  But  even  if  a  few  tests  escaped 
detection,  scientists  said  at  the  meeting,  a 
nation  would  not  be  able  to  conduct  enough 
secret  tests  to  have  confidence  that  such  a 
complex  system  would  be  reliable  enough  to 
be  counted  on  in  its  strategic  planning.  Dis- 
pleased with  the  Administration's  refusal  to 
engage  in  such  arms-control  talks,  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  week  voted  to 
prohibit  tests  of  the  American  antisatellite 
system  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  main- 
tains its  moratorium' on  similar  tests. 

To  complaints  that  the  Soviets  would  not 
bargain  in  good  faith.  Richard  L.  Garwin.  a 
weapons  physicist  associated  with  the 
I.B.M.  Corporation,  remarked.  "We  ought  to 
negotiate  right  away  and  see  what  we  can 
get  and  if  it  suits  us." 

Robert  W.  Buchheim.  who  headed  the 
American  delegation  to  the  antisatellite 
weapon  negotiations  in  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration, said  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
"squandered  time  with  these  eternal 
damned  studies.  "  Then  he  added.  "We 
should  call  the  Soviets  up  on  the  phone  this 
afternoon  and  tell  them  we're  on  our  way." 

Stephen  M.  Meyer,  associate  professor  at 
the  Massachusetts  of  Technology  and  an 
expert  on  the  Soviet  military  program,  said 
the  Soviets  have  "a  sincere  interest  in  nego- 
tiating" a  treaty  controlling  antisatellite 
weapons,  known  as  ASATs.  It  is  a  practical 
matter  with  the  Soviet  Government.  Al- 
though at  least  20  Soviet  ASATs  have  been 
tested  over  the  years.  Dr.  Meyer  said,  the 
system  is  relatively  unsophisticated  and  in- 
flexible. It  involves  launching  a  satellite 
into  the  orbit  with  its  intended  target  and 
exploding  as  it  comes  near  to  the  target. 
Eleven  of  the  tests  have  been  reported  to  be 
failures. 

SOVIETS  PRESENT  LIMITED  THREAT 

In  an  article  in  the  June  issue  of  Scientific 
American.  Dr.  Garwin.  Kurt  Gottfried  of 
Cornell  University  and  Donald  L.  Hafner  of 
Boston  College  observed  that  the  "current 
Russian  antisatellite  system  presents  a  pon- 
derous, inflexible  and  quite  limited  threat 
to  the  United  States. "  This  was  also  the 
opinion  of  General  Lew  Allen,  the  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  in  1979,  and  "nothing  has 
happened  in  the  Russian  test  program  since 
then  to  alter  this  1979  assessment. "  the  au- 
thors said. 

The  American  system,  which  underwent 
its  first  fight  test  last  January,  is  considered 
more  sophisticated.  It  would  be  launched  by 
a  small  rocket  deployed  from  an  F-15  fight- 
er, which  conceivably  could  take  off  from 
any  airfield  anywhere  in  the  world.  Al- 
though the  system  has  yet  to  be  tested 
against  a  target,  its  sensors  for  homing  in  to 
collide  with  a  satellite  are  thought  to  give 
the  device  a  reliable  effectiveness. 

At  the  meeting,  Dr.  Garwin  said  there 
could  be  only  four  reasons  for  the  United 


States  to  continue  testing  its  ASAT  with  a 
view  to  deployment.  Two  reasons  are  to 
deter  or  destroy  Soviet  ASATs,  which  he 
and  others  said  were  not  that  great  a  threat. 
Another  reason  was  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
naval  reconnaissance  satellites,  which  keep 
track  of  shipping  at  sea  throughout  the 
world  and  have  been  a  concern  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  A  fourth  reason  for  fur- 
ther development  of  American  ASATs  is  to 
use  them  as  bargaining  chips  in  future 
arms-control  negotiations. 

"If  all  else  fails."'  Dr.  Garwin  joked,  "you 
call  it  a  bargaining  chip.  That's  the  last  step 
before  you  say  you  have  to  keep  a  program 
for  the  jobs  it  creates." 

Several  experts  suggested  that  the  United 
States  had  more  to  gain  than  lo  lose  in  a 
ban  on  ASAT's.  They  agreed  with  Dr. 
Meyer's  observation  that  the  Soviet  military 
is  "less  dependent  on  space  than  is  the  U.S. 
military  "  for  communications  and  surveil- 
lance. 

IMPASSIONED  PLEA  FOR  TALKS 

If  a  ban  should  be  negotiated  and  ap- 
proved. Dr.  Garwin  said  that  the  United 
States  would  need  to  develop  even  more  reli- 
able methods  of  verifying  compliance  with 
the  treaty  through  various  satellite  tracking 
and  monitoring  methods.  More  attention 
also  would  have  to  be  paid  to  technologies 
for  protecting  vital  satellites  from  attack,  as 
a  way  of  discouraging  any  thought  of  re- 
sumption of  antisatellite  deployments  in 
violation  of  the  ban. 

In  one  of  the  most  impassioned  speeches 
at  the  meeting.  Hugh  E.  DeWitt,  a  physicist 
at  the  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labora- 
tory, one  of  the  nation's  foremost  weapons 
research  centers,  asserted:  "I  feel  that  if  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  is  to  be  reduced  and  if 
national  security  is  to  be  improved,  then  po- 
litical agreements  between  the  nuclear 
powers  are  more  conducive  to  safety  than 
the  current  uninhibited  technological  race. " 
Dr.  DeWItt  urged  the  immediate  resump- 
tion of  negotiations  to  ban  further  develop- 
ment of  ASAT's.  "This  very  dangerous  pos- 
sible new  technology  can  be  stopped  now," 
he  said.  In  a  couple  of  years  it  will  be  too 
late. " 

The  weapons  physicist  also  called  for  a 
hall  of  the  Administration's  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative,  the  new  name  for  its  re- 
search and  development  of  "Star  Wars'" 
technologies.  As  Dr.  DeWitt  noted:  "There 
is  serious  debate  now  in  the  American  scien- 
tific community  as  to  whether  these  new- 
ideas  for  "defensive  nuclear  weapons  can 
ever  lead  to  any  weapon  system  worth  de- 
ploying. I  share  the  skepticism."' 

This  is  the  program  that  grew  out  of  the 
speech  President  Reagan  made  in  March 
1983  calling  on  scientists  to  invent  the 
means  of  rendering  nuclear  weapons  "impo- 
tent and  obsolete.""  His  aides  said  that  he 
had  in  mind  a  vast  array  of  laser  and  other 
directed  beam  weapons,  many  of  which 
would  be  based  in  space  for  use  against  any 
offensive  missiles  immediately  after  launch- 
ing. 

FURTHER  RESEARCH  RECOMMENDED 

Two  panels  of  scientists  and  engineers 
that  were  appointed  by  the  Administration 
failed  to  give  the  plan  a  wholehearted  en- 
dorsement, though  they  recommended  fur- 
ther research  and  development.  Even  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  have  begun  to  back 
away  from  its  earlier  stated  goals  of  a  ""per- 
fect leakproof"  defense  against  offensive 
weapons. 

But  as  Dr.  DeWitt  noted,  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative,  estimated  to  cost  at  least 
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$26  billion  in  its  initial  stages,  already  has 
its  own  momentum.  The  weapons  laborato- 
ries have  a  vested  interest  in  continuing  the 
efforts,  he  said,  and  once  tests  of  the  exotic 
new  weapons  begin  in  space,  the  "present 
fragile  structure  of  arms  control  treaties  is 
likely  to  become  completely  unraveled."  He 
referred  specifically  to  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  of  1967.  banning  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  in  space,  and  the  1972  treaty 
controlling  antiballistic  missiles,  a  founda- 
tion of  the  prevailing  concept  of  stability 
through  mutually  assured  destruction,  or 
the  fact  that  no  superpower  presumably 
would  risk  launching  a  nuclear  attack  be 
cause  of  the  threat  of  massive  retaliation. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Aug. 

25.  1983] 

Ban  Space  Weapons 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  enthusi- 
asm in  Washington  for  Yuri  Andropovs 
recent  proposal  to  ban  antisatellite  weap- 
ons. The  Slate  Department  does  say  it  will 
"study  carefully  any  serious  Soviet  propos- 
al." But  Pentagon  planners  lend  to  view  it 
as  a  propaganda  ploy— an  effort  to  forestall 
US  advancement  in  this  field.  It  may  be 
that.  But  this  is  no  reason  not  to  explore 
with  Moscow  the  possibilities  for  stopping 
what  threatens  to  become  a  dangerous  and 
costly  extension  of  the  arms  race  into  outer 
space. 

Experience  has  show-n  that  'he  time  to  ne- 
gotiate is  before  technological  advances 
push  an  arms  competition  out  of  control. 
The  United  States  sees  itself  l)ehind  the  So 
viets  in  antisatellite  (ASAT)  weaponry  and 
therefore  seeks  to  catch  up  and  create  a 
"bargaining  chip."  Assuming  it  does,  what 
then?  Remember  MIRVs?  Ten  years  ago  the 
US  had  an  advantage  in  these  nuclear  mul 
tiple  warheads  and  refused  to  negotiatf  a 
ban  on  them.  Now  the  Russians  have 
MIRVs.  too.  and  there  has  been  no  arms 
control  agreement  for  over  a  decade.  With 
any  weapons  system,  therefore,  the  US  over 
the  long  run  risks  losing  its  supposed  ad- 
vantage." 

In  this  case,  the  Soviet  Union  got  a  head 
start  on  the  US.  It  has  been  developing  a 
"satellite  killer"  for  some  15  years  and  its 
ASAT  system  is  said  to  be  operational.  But 
the  judgment  of  many  Americsin  arms  ex 
perts  is  that  the  system  is  highly  overrated. 
The  weapon  can  only  attack  targets  in  low 
earth  orbit,  so  it  does  not  threaten  the  vital 
US  early  warning  and  communications  sat- 
ellites at  higher  altitudes.  The  warheads  on 
the  Soviet  system,  moreover,  is  ponderous, 
weighing  more  than  two  tons.  Launching  of 
it  is  slow,  and  it  can  reach  its  target  only 
after  orbiting  the  earth  one  or  two  times. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  is  atx>ut  to 
test  its  own  ASAT  The  system  would  enable 
an  P-15  fighter  plane  anywhere  in  the  world 
to  launch  a  miniature  homing  vehicle  de- 
signed to  collide  with  its  target.  Among  its 
advantages,  the  American  ASAT  is  swift  and 
hard  to  detect. 

Prom  all  indications,  the  air-launched 
American  weapon  will  be  more  effective 
than  the  rudimentary  ground- launched 
Soviet  ASAT.  giving  the  US  a  clear  lead. 
American  defense  planners  must  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  sit  still 
for  any  US  technological  advance.  If  no 
effort  is  made  to  bring  ASATs  under  con- 
trol, the  Russians  are  certain  to  accelerate 
their  own  program.  As  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists  notes,  this  would  put  US 
national  security  at  even  greater  risk  be- 
cause the  US.  more  than  the  Soviet  Union, 
depends  on  satellites  for  early  warning  of 


strategic  attacks  and  communication  with 
its  armed  forces  around  the  world.  In  time 
of  war.  America's  "eyes  and  ears"  in  space 
could  be  destroyed. 

As  the  pace  of  ASAT  development  quick- 
ens, the  two  sides  should  have  the  good 
sense  to  return  to  the  negotiating  table. 
Talks  on  the  control  of  antisatellite  weap- 
ons were  launched  in  1978  under  President 
Carter.  Little  progress  was  made,  however, 
and  the  talks  were  broken  off  after  the  So- 
viets invaded  Afghanistan.  Now  that  the  US 
has  a  vigorous  program  under  way.  the  Rus- 
sians seem  ready  to  negotiate.  They  have  in 
fact  tabled  a  draft  treaty  at  the  United  Na- 
tions—a  flawed  one.  from  the  US  stand- 
point, but  at  least  representing  an  opening 
Soviet  bid. 

For  kKJth  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  an  agreement  banning  antisatellite 
weapons  in  space  would  save  enormous  re- 
sources and.  most  important,  enhance  secu- 
rity and  global  stability.  "Star  Wars"  may 
make  for  exciting  movie  and  television  en- 
tertainment. Mankind  must  not  risk  their 
becoming  a  reality. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes;  I  yield. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT— CLOSED 
SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request  with  re- 
spect to  the  closed  session  of  the 
Senate  that  I  believe  has  been  cleared 
all  around. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  go  into  closed  ses- 
sion beginning  at  12  noon  today  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  information 
up  to  the  top  secret  classification  level 
regarding  the  Soviet  military  use  of 
space.  I  believe  this  information  is  es- 
sential for  an  informed  debate  of  the 
antisatellite  arms  control  amendments 
now  pending. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  necessary  materials  for  the 
briefing  be  permitted  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  that  the  following  indi- 
viduals be  permitted  to  attend  the 
briefing:  Jim  McGovern.  Alan  Yuseph. 
Bob  Bott,  Doug  Graham,  Jim  Smith, 
Carl  Smith.  Arnold  Punaro,  Bill 
Hoehn,  Larry  Gershwin,  CIA,  Pat 
Taylor.  CIA,  Scott  Cohen,  Bob  Bell, 
Hans  Binnendijk,  Bill  Ashworth,  Alex 
Glicksman.  Ken  Johnson.  Alan 
Frumin.  Scott  Bates.  William  Lockey, 
Jr.,  John  Tuck,  Joe  Hagin.  Robert 
Simmons,  Gary  Schmitt,  Angelo  Code- 
villa,  Joe  Mayer,  Keith  Hall,  John 
Campbell,  Ken  Geisen  (DIA),  Maj. 
Ned  Cummings,  Edward  Keeling,  Issac 
Sarvis,  James  Haynes,  McLloyd 
Gotten,  Jeff  Smith,  David  Sullivan, 
Cranwell  Montgomery,  George 
Murphy,  and  Don  Massey. 

And  from  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Official  Reporters  of  Debates: 
William  D.  Mohr.  E.  Prances  Garro, 
Prank  A.  Smonskey,  Ronald  Kavulick, 
Jerald  D.  Linnell,  Raleigh  Milton. 
Mark  Lccovara.  Morning  Business 
Clerk,  and  Jeanie  Bowles,  Assistant 
Editor. 

Minority  staff:  Dick  D'Amato,  Mike 
Epstein,   Bill   Ashworth.  Bill   Haynes, 


Steve  Ward.  Dan  Finn,  Tom  Blau, 
John  EUiff.  Tom  Connelly,  Peter  Sulli- 
van, Patty  Watson,  Mark  Albrecht. 
and  Edward  McGaf figan. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  is  no  time 
limit  on  it.  is  there? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  there  is  not. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  we  go  into  closed  ses- 
sion we  will  make  the  decision  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  time 
will  we  go  into  closed  session? 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  will  go  in  at  12 
o'clock.  We  will  also  recess  at  12 
o'clock  until  2  o'clock.  When  we  come 
back  at  2  o'clock,  we  will  still  be  in 
closed  session. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
be  in  order  if  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  offer  a  noncontroversial  amend- 
ment and  not  have  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
try  to  get  this  order  first,  if  I  may.  and 
then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  request  is  that  the  Senate  go 
into  closed  session  at  12  noon  for  the 
collateral  matters  that  should  be  dealt 
with  in  that  respect.  The  Senate  will 
recess  then  at  12  noon  under  a  previ- 
ous order  to  reconvene  at  2  o'clock  and 
at  2  o'clock  the  Senate  will  reconvene 
in  secret  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Has  there  been 
a  time  limit  set  starting  at  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  there  has  not. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  the  Senator 
going  to  ask  for  a  time  limit? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  like  to.  but 
that  is  not  included  in  this  request.  I 
would  like  to  negotiate  further  on  how 
long  that  would  go,  may  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  not  an 
hour  suffice? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  consult  on  that, 
if  I  may,  before  I  add  it  to  the  request 
because  I  do  not  have  an  indication 
from  the  managers— the  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee  has  just 
given  me  an  indication— nor  from  the 
author  of  the  amendment.  But  I  would 
urge  Senators  that  by  the  motion  of 
one  person  with  a  second  that  this  can 
be  done  anyway.  So  I  hope  the  request 
would  not  be  objected  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  withhold  his  amendment  until 
later  today?  I  would  not  like  the  op- 
portunity to  present  itself  for  this  to 
preempt  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  as  the  pending 
business,  and  any  Member  could  elect 
to  debate  this  issue. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  I  understand  it.  this 
is  fully  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  problem  is  that  I 
am  conducting  a  hearing  all  afternoon 
and  I  will  probably  be  the  only  one 
there.  We  have  witnesses  from  all  over 
the  country  on  religious  repression  in 
Eastern  Europe.  This  will  just  take  1 
minute.       

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  the  imani- 
mous-oonsent  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  granted  it  would  be 
with  the  understanding  that  if  the 
amendment  could  not  be  disposed  of  in 
3  minutes'  time  that  we  would  go  back 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Very  good.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleagxie  and  I  thank 
my  colleague.  Senator  Pressler. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3184 

(Purpose:  To  require  not  less  than  91  flying 
units  in  the  Air  National  Guard  during 
fiscal  year  1985  and  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  regarding  modem  replace- 
ment aircraft  for  the  Air  National  Guard) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3184. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  IS,  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  subsections: 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
utilize  the  personnel  strength  for  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  to  establish  and 
maintain  in  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  during  fiscal  year  1985  not 
less  thaa  91  flying  units. 

(d)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress— 

( 1 )  that  the  Air  Force  should,  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date,  provide  modem  re- 
placement aircraft  for  those  Air  National 
Guard  units  currently  using  OA-37  Dragon- 
fly aircraft  in  order  to  fuUfiU  the  Forward 
Air  Controller  (FAC)  mission  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard:  and 

(2)  that  the  United  SUtes  should  not  sell 
or  otherwise  provide  to  any  foreign  country 
any  OA'37  aircraft  currently  assigned  to  an 
Air  National  Guard  unit  unless  the  unit  to 
which  such  aircraft  is  assigned  is  in  the 
process  of  converting  to  the  use  of  a  more 
modem  aircraft  or  unless  the  OA-37  air- 
craft to  be  sold  or  otherwise  provided  to  a 


foreign  country  has  been  replaced  with  an 
OA-37  from  the  stocks  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  confirms  existing 
Air  Force  policy  with  respect  to  two 
aspects  of  the  operations  of  the  Air 
National  Guard.  First,  it  directs  the 
Air  Force  to  utilize  the  personnel 
strength  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
authorized  in  this  bill  to  maintain  91 
flying  units  during  fiscal  year  1985. 
The  Air  National  Guard  has  for  some 
time  been  maintaining  91  flying  units 
and  plans  to  maintain  91  flying  units 
next  year. 

Second,  the  amendment  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Air 
Force  should,  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date,  provide  modern  replacement 
aircraft  for  those  Air  National  Guard 
units  flying  the  OA-37  Dragonfly 
under  the  Forward  Air  Controller  mis- 
sion. The  amendment  also  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  sell  OA-37's 
from  Guard  units  to  foreign  countries 
unless  the  unit  is  provided  with  re- 
placement OA-37's  or  is  in  the  process 
of  converting  to  modern  replacement 
aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  this 
amendment  because  I  was  concerned 
that  the  182d  Tactical  Air  Support 
Group.  Illinois  Air ,,  National  Guard, 
might  find  itself  stripped  of  its  flying 
mission.  The  unit,  which  has  one  of 
the  best  safety  and  unit  accomplish- 
ment records  in  the  Air  Force,  has 
been  flying  the  OA-37  since  1980.  Un- 
fortunately. OA-37's  from  this  Peoria 
unit  have  been  sold  to  foreign  govern- 
ments and  few,  if  any  replacement 
OA-37's  are  available.  In  addition,  the 
OA-37  itself  has  severe  operating  limi- 
tations, which  become  more  and  more 
evident  with  the  increasing  sophistica- 
tion of  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  air 
forces. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  deal 
with  both  of  these  problems.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Senator  Dixon  join 
me  as  a  cosponsor,  and  I  understand 
that  the  amendment  is  acceptable  to 
the  floor  managers  for  the  majority 
and  the  minority. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  on  behalf  of  the  majority. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3184)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  TOWER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 


Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CLOSED  SESSION 

RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  go  into  closed  session 
and  will  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  doors  of 
the  Chamber  were  closed  and  the 
Senate  recessed  until  2  p.m. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

[During  the  closed  session  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  was  suggested  and 
the  following  occurred:] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  5  Leg.] 


Baker 

Goldwater 

Simpson 

Bingaman 

Leahy 

Symms 

Chiles 

Levin 

Thurmond 

DeConcini 

Nunn 

Tower 

East 

Pressler 

Wallop 

Exon 

Randolph 

Wilson 

Glenn 

Sasser 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker).  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERGER),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Trible),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye).  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDD).  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  and  the  Senator 
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from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  82. 
nays  5.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vole  No.  118  Leg  1 
YEAS-82 


Abdnor 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Garn 

Moynihan 

Armsirong 

Glenn 

Nickle.s 

Baker 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Parkwood 

Benuen 

Hart 

Pell 

Biden 

Hatch 

Percy 

Bingaman 

Hatdeld 

Pre-ssler 

Boren 

Hefl  n 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Helnu 

Rieglr 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Sarbane.s 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sas,ser 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Simp.son 

Cohen 
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Warner 
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MatsunaKa 

Wil.son 

East 

Matlingly 

Zorin.sky 

Evans 

Melcher 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-5 

Goldwater 

Proxmire 

Weicker 

Murkowski 

Quayle 

NOT  VOTING- 
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BoKThwitz 

Hecht 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Hollmgs 

Steven-s 

Durenberger 

Inouyp 

Trible 

Eagleton 

Kasspbaum 

Hawkins 

McClurc 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 

(At  the  conclusion  of  the  above  pro- 
ceedings the  Senate  continued  with 
and  concluded  its  deliberations  in 
closed  session.) 


OPEN  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  resume  open  ses- 
sion. 

(Thereupon,  at  4:38  p.m.  the  Senate 
resumed  its  open  legislative  session.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
believe  has  been  cleared  all  around. 

It  is  a  routine  housekeeping  matter. 


PROCEDURE  FOR  CLOSED  DOOR 
SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  now  that  the  closed-door 
session  has  been  completed,  the  com- 
plete transcript  of  the  proceedings  be 
personally  delivered  in  a  sealed  enve- 
lope by  the  editor  in  chief  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate:  that  the  tran- 
script of  the  remarks  of  each  Senator 
who  participated  in  the  debate  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  under  his  direction  to  said  Sen- 
ators for  revision  of  their  said  re- 
marks, and  when  this  is  completed  the 
transcript  shall  be  resealed  and  stored 
in  the  Office  of  Classified  National  Se- 
curity Information  for  safekeeping 
and  for  any  further  disposition  the 
Senate  may  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  official  reporters  of 
debate  be  authorized  to  report  verba- 
tim the  proceedings  of  the  closed-door 
session:  that  the  notes  be  transcribed: 
and  that  when  the  session  is  conclud- 
ed, the  origmal  notes,  together  with 
all  material  and  papers  used  in  the 
transcription  proce.ss  of  the  proceed- 
ings, be  personally  delivered  in  a 
sealed  envelope  by  the  editor  in  chief 
to  Office  of  Classified  National  Securi- 
ty Information  and  kept  secret  along 
with  other  minutes  and  matters  of 
such  nature  already  in  the  custody  of 
that  office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  back  in  open  session:  am  I 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senate  is  back 
in  open  session. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  see  we 
have  a  little  lull  here.  I  do  not  want  to 
interfere  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  in  open  session. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  speech  when  we  went  into  closed 
session. 

Mr.  ^^JNN.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
floor  manager  has  decided.  I  do  not 
see  him  on  the  floor.  If  the  Senator 
would  like  to  complete  it,  that  would 
be  fine. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  would  like  to  go 
ahead  and  I  can  stop,  at  any  time. 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION.  NO.  3156 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  31S6 

Mr.  PRESSLER,  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  address  some  of  the  security 
and  verification  issues  raised  by  space 
arms  control. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  31,  1984.  an 
ASAT  arms  control  report  was  re- 
leased by  the  administration.  This 
report  contends  that  the  United  States 
faces  a  vast  array  of  threats  to  its 
space  assets;  that  the  United  States  re- 
quires an  ASAT  in  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge; and.  in  any  event,  an  ASAT 
accord  is  not  verifiable.  Let  me  suggest 
that  this  report  is  built  upon  false  as- 
sumptions and  an  incorrect  analysis  of 
the  problem. 

The  report  of  March  31  addresses  a 
so-called  comprehensive  ban  on  anti- 
satellite  weapons.  But  let  me  say  at 
the  outset,  what  we  propose  in  this 
amendment  is  not  a  comprehensive 
ban.  This  amendment  asks  that  the 
United  States  negotiate  bans,  if  possi- 
ble, on  the  deadliest  threat  to  satelli- 
ties.  That  threat  comes  most  directly 
from  the  dedicated  Soviet  ASAT. 
launched  by  the  SS-9  booster.  It  is  in 
our  interest  to  bring  about  the  de- 
struction of  this  weapon.  I  draw  my 
colleagues  attention  to  two  charts  as- 
sessing the  United  States  and  Soviet 
dedicated  ASATs. 

A  ban  on  the  SS-9  system  can  be 
verified.  It  is  associated  with  a  few 
known  launch  facilities  that  can  be 
monitored  by  national  technical 
means  [NTM]  of  verification.  If  talks 
can  bring  about  the  destruction  of  SS- 
9  launchers,  the  Soviets  would  be 
without  the  one  proven  means  of  at- 
tacking U.S.  satellites.  Issue  has  been 
taken  about  the  risks  of  clandestine 
storage  or  manufacture  of  Soviet 
ASAT  interceptors  or  boosters.  But 
such  a  violation  of  an  ASAT  accord 
yields  little,  if  any,  advantage  if  the 
Soviets  have  previously  destroyed 
their  SS-9  launch  sities  and  associated 
facilities. 

But  what  if  a  total  ban  cannot  be 
reached  on  the  dedicated  Soviet 
ASAT?  Should  we  rule  out  arms  con- 
trol? I  think  not.  We  still  have  much 
to  gain  from  an  accord  that  would 
foreclose  the  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  increasingly  so- 
phisticated satellite  killers.  One  idea 
that  has  been  suggested  and  has  re- 
ceived the  support  of  a  panel  of  spe- 
cialists assembled  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  chaired  by 
McGeorge  Bundy.  is  for  a  "grandfa- 
ther" agreement.  This  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  deploy  the  F-16 
ASAT  and  the  Soviets  to  retain  the 
SS-9  system.  A  grauidfathering  ar- 
rangement has  the  virtue  of  stopping 
development  of  increasingly  deadly, 
systems,  otherwise  such  systems  will 
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come  to  threaten  many  U.S.  assets  at 
high  orbit,  according  to  the  OTA 
panel. 

As  for  other  systems  with  a  signifi- 
cant ASAT  potential,  the  United 
States  should  seek  strict  limitations. 
Two  such  systems  are  the  Soviet 
Union's  high  energy  laser  facilities 
and  the  Galosh  ABM,  permitted  under 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

According  to  many  specialists,  the 
ASAT  potential  of  Soviet  high  energy 
lasers  is  limited  at  best.  This  need  not 
remain  so.  If  the  Soviets  are  allowed 
to  freely  develop  and  test  these  capa- 
bilities, these  laser  facilities  will  be 
transformed  into  potent  satellite  kill- 
ers. The  same  is  true  of  the  Galosh 
system.  It,  too,  has  a  limited  ASAT  po- 
tential, at  best.  But  if  we  fail  to  con- 
strain the  Soviet  Union's  Galosh  test 
program,  particularly  in  an  ASAT 
mode,  Moscow  will  be  able  to  fine  tune 
this  system.  If  the  Galosh  improve- 
ments tre  unconstrained,  eventually, 
it  too  win  be  capable  of  attacking  U.S. 
satellites  while  avoiding  damage  to  its 
own  space  systems  in  the  vicinity. 

W'-  can  effectively  monitor  the 
Soviet  test  programs  and  similar  devel- 
opment in  this  area.  Is  it  not  in  this 
Nation's  interest  to  halt  the  advance- 
ment of  these  technologies?  We  can  do 
so  if  we  act  now  to  impose  strict  limi- 
tations on  these  systems. 

Beyond  the  real,  though  limited, 
threat  posed  by  the  dedicated  SS-9 
ASAT  and  potential  of  the  Galosh 
system  and  the  Soviet  Union's  high 
energy  lasers,  the  March  31  ASAT 
report  postulates  a  myriad  of  other 
threats.  These  range  from  jimmy- 
rigged  systems  to  low-powered  lasers 
and  to  space  mines.  With  regard  to 
these  capabilities,  let  me  say  that  we 
are  dealing  with  strewmen  rather  than 
satellite  killers. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  specialists 
from  industry,  the  intelligence  com- 
munity and  the  military,  that  the  So- 
viets would  not  have  confidence  in  the 
operation  of  an  untested  or  jinuny- 
rigged  system.  The  Soviet  Union's 
dismal  test  record  for  its  dedicated 
ASAT  system,  of  11  failures  in  20  at- 
tempts, is  testimony  to  the  complex- 
ities involved  in  attacking  satellites. 

I  draAv  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  third  chart  which  looks  at 
other  ASAT  threats  and  arms  control 
verification  questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  three  charts  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Co-orbital  ASAT 

Ground-basecl  system  launched  by  a  vari- 
ant of  the  SS-9  missile,  known  as  the  SL-11. 

Slow  restKjnse  time— response  limited  by 
the  number  of  SS-9  launchers:  the  fixed  lo- 
cation of  launchers;  and  by  the  need  to  orbit 
before  interception 

Low  altitude  capability— has  been  tested 
at    no    higher    than    approximately    1,400 


miles,  well  below  the  altitude  of  most  U.S. 
satellites. 

Two  types  of  homing  sensors: 

First  generation:  radar. 

Second  generation:  optical/IR. 

Dismal  test  record— 11  failures  in  20  at- 
tempts for  both  generations  combined. 

Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  General  Lew 
Allen  asserted  in  1979  that  the  Soviet  ASAT 
represented  "a  very  questionable  capability 
for  a  few  launches"  and  was  not  "a  very 
credible  threat." 

Verification— associated  with  a  few  known 
fixed  launch  sites  which  would  permit  moni- 
toring of  activities. 


U.S.  F-15- 


-Launched  Homing  Vehicle 
ASAT 


Air-launched  system  deployed  on  modified 
F-15  aircraft. 

Quick  response  time— direct  ascent  to 
target;  deployed  at  two  bases;  launch  flexi- 
bility enhanced  by  air  mobility. 

Low  altitude  capability. 

Test  record— several  captive  tests  and  one 
against  a  point  in  space;  high  confidence  for 
future  performance  derived  from  extensive 
ground  tests  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
system  is  built  with  off-the-shelf  technolo- 
gy. 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment  expert 
panel  concluded  that  this  system  "is  clearly 
technically  superior  to  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Soviet  ground-launched  ASATs." 

Verification— extremely  difficult  to  differ- 
entiate an  ASAT-equipped  F-15  from  any 
other  P-15. 

Requirements: 

Deterrent  against  Soviet  ASAT  use— OTA 
experts  assert,  "The  idea  that  the  United 
States  needs  an  ASAT  weapon  in  order  to 
deter  enemy  ASAT  attack  was  not  strongly 
supported." 

Defense  against  Soviet  ocean  reconnais- 
sance satellites— Navy  Vice  Admiral  Gordon 
Nagler  has  stated  that  the  Navy  has  other 
countermeasures  for  defeating  Soviet  ROR- 
SATs  and  ELINTs. 

Arms  control— The  1977  ASAT  develop- 
ment decision  was  driven  by  the  desire  to 
draw  the  Soviets  into  an  accord,  exchanging 
dismantlement  of  the  Soviet  ASAT  for  non- 
deployment  of  the  U.S.  ASAT. 

Other  Space  Threats  and  Arms  Control 
Verification  (Expert  Opinions) 

Space  mines— "The  people  who  postulate 
this  threat  don't  know  a  spacecraft  from  a 
frying  pan."  James  Reynold.  Aerospace 
Manager.  Northrop  Corporation. 

Low-powered  lasers— These  would  threat- 
en U.S.  satellites  only  if  U.S.  satellite  de- 
signers were  "remarkably  careless."  and 
failed  to  include  readily  available  counter- 
measures.  Michael  May,  Associate  Director, 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory. 

Clandestine  ASAT  tests—  Tm  quite  confi- 
dent that  testing  things  surreptitiously  in 
space  is  a  hard  thing  to  do.  and  the  U.S.  has 
a  very  robust  detection  capability  in  this 
area."  Leslie  Dirks,  Former  CIA  Deputy  Di- 
rector, presently  with  Raytheon  Corpora- 
tion. 

Covertly  developed  and  untested  ASATs— 
"I  know  that  the  Soviet  military  would  be 
very  unwilling  to  depend  on  a  system  that 
has  not  been  fully  tested."  Leslie  Dirks. 
former  CIA  Deputy  Director. 

Satellite  survivability  and  arms  control— 
"ASAT  arms  control  cannot  eliminate  the 
need  to  protect  or  supplement  vital  satel- 
lites with  a  variety  of  survivability  meas- 
ures. However,  it  can  serve  to  lessen  the 
measures    required    to    protect    space    sys- 


tems." Conclusion  by  an  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  expwrt  panel. 

Verification— "Compliance  with  some 
ASAT  arms  control  provisions  could  be  veri- 
fied with  high  confidence."  Conclusion  by 
an  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  expert 
panel. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  With  regard  to  low 
powered  lasers,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  recently  heard  from  Dr. 
Michael  May,  associate  director  of 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory,  on 
this  issue.  According  to  Dr.  May,  such 
lasers  would  be  a  threat  to  our  satel- 
lites only  if  our  satellite  designers 
were  remarkably  careless  in  satellite 
design  and  construction.  Dr.  May  also 
asserted  that  the  construction  of  new 
powered  lasers  would  be  detectable. 

According  to  another  specialist, 
James  Reynolds,  currently  with  Nor- 
throp Corp.,  and  previously  with  the 
Air  Force  Space  Division,  space  mines 
are  a  nonissue.  They  exist  only  in  the 
minds  of  space  arms  control  oppo- 
nents. Accordingly  he  states,  "The 
people  who  postulate  this  threat  don't 
know  a  spacecraft  from  a  frying  pan." 

On  verification,  let  me  say  that  the 
March  31.  ASAT  report  is  built  upon  a 
double  standard.  If  similar  require- 
ments were  set  for  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tions, there  would  be  no  hope  of  ever 
reaching  any  accords.  For  instance, 
just  as  any  satellite  can  be  jimmy- 
rigged  with  explosives  and  be  used  as 
an  ASAT,  so  too  any  commercial  air- 
liner can  be  loaded  with  a  nuclear 
bomb  to  threaten  American  cities.  But 
we  all  realize  that  the  potential  of 
commercial  airliners  to  effectively  de- 
liver nuclear  weapons  is  militarily  in- 
significant. We  need  a  similar  real- 
ism—not artificial  barriers— when  con- 
sidering ASAT  verification,  as  well. 

Similarly,  the  March  31,  report 
states  that  we  must  have  answers  to 
all  verification  questions  before  talks 
begin.  But  there  has  been  no  compara- 
ble preconditions  applied  to  opening 
the  START  and  INF  talks.  The  United 
States  entered  both  negotiations  with- 
out having  resolved  all  verification 
issues.  And  rightly  so.  Only  through 
negotiations  can  we  hope  to  learn 
what  may  be  possible  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  arms  control  agreements.  This 
requires  talking  to  the  Soviets  and  not 
only  amongst  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  today,  the  ASAT 
problem  is  a  serious  one.  Still  the 
problem  remains  manageable.  We  are 
quickly  approaching  a  time  when  this 
will  no  longer  be  the  case. 

Several  years  ago.  the  United  States 
was  on  the  verge  of  another  military 
breakthrough,  called  MIRV.  MIRVs 
promised  to  give  the  United  States  a 
leg  up  in  the  military  competition  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Then  as  now.  we 
looked  toward  technology  for  a  solu- 
tion to  our  security  dilemma.  But  then 
the  decision  was  taken  to  move  ahead 
with  this  technological  cure  to  our  se- 
curity problems.  MIRVs  have  since  re- 
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turned  to  haunt  us.  Within  a  few 
years,  the  Soviets  came  out  with  their 
own  MIRV's.  Today,  this  Soviet  capa- 
bility is  viewed  by  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission as  the  source  of  our  land- 
based  missile  vulnerability. 

When  considering  the  emerging 
space  arms  race  we  should  recall  the 
MIRV  experience  of  the  late  1960s. 
There  is  a  strong  parallel  here.  Today, 
we  are  busily  working  to  put  the 
MIRV  genie  back  in  the  bottle.  In  the 
case  of  space  weapons,  there  is  still 
time  to  prevent  this  new  technological 
genie  from  getting  out  of  hand.  It  is 
our  responsibility  as  Senators  to  take 
a  stand  on  this  issue.  Now  is  the  time 
to  do  so.  I  would  urge  Senators  to  join 
with  me  in  voting  for  this  important 
space  arms  control  amendment. 

In  conclusion,  in  presenting  my 
amendment  to  the  Senate.  I  would  say 
this  is  an  amendment  cosponsored  by 
a  bipartisan  group  of  32  Senators.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  unanimously.  It  does  not 
seek  a  comprehensive  ban.  It  merely 
calls  for  the  President,  in  the  sense-of- 
the-Congress  amendment,  to  seek 
mutual  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  immediately  resume  negotia- 
tions on  a  mutual  and  verifiable  ban  or 
strict  limitations  on  the  testing,  devel- 
opment, deployment,  and  use  of  anti- 
satellite  weapons. 

It  also  provides— and  again  this  is  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  amendment— 
that  the  President  would  have  the 
option,  if  he  felt  it  appropriate,  to  in- 
stitute a  mutual  and  verifiable  morato- 
rium on  the  testing  in  space  of  antisat- 
ellite  weapons  during  the  period  of  ne- 
gotiations. But  I  emphasize  that  that 
would  occur  only  if  the  President 
thought  that  was  appropriate. 

Also,  the  resolution  would  require  a 
report  to  be  submitted  not  later  than 
September  1,  on  steps  that  have  been 
taken  to  implement  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  discussion 
we  had  this  morning  on  this  matter, 
along  with  my  statements  in  the 
closed  session,  and  these  closing  re- 
marks will  end  my  presentation  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Senate. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  only  make  a  few  remarks,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  pay  the  atten- 
tion. 

First,  I  want  to  read  something  from 
"Military  Review"  which  is  very  apro- 
pos: 

.  -  .  The  art  of  war  is  m  a  constant  state  of 
change,  reflecting  the  cumulative  effects  of 
technological,  conceptual  and  social  change 
in  our  society  and  in  war  itself.  These 
changes— at  every  level  and  through  the  full 
spectrum— affect  every  aspect  of  our  lives 
and  are  even  more  pronounced  in  any  con- 
sideration of  military  conflict. 

I  read  that  because  I  want  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  war  has  been  a 
constantly     changing     exercise     ever 


since  man  first  fought  with  his  fists.  It 
did  not  take  long  for  man  to  discover 
the  club.  Then,  as  has  been  true  all 
through  history,  whenever  man  devel- 
ops an  effective  weapon,  man  develops 
an  effective  defense.  Someone  started 
throwing  rocks,  and  then  someone 
came  up  with  a  shield.  With  every 
change  in  weapons  systems,  man's  con- 
cept of  war  changed. 

I  can  imagine  the  great  consterna- 
tion that  must  have  ranged  through 
the  countries  of  the  world  when  the 
Chinese  discovered  gunpowder,  and 
that  was  to  be  the  end  of  all  wars. 
Gunpowder,  for  many,  many  years, 
even  until  today,  has  been  the  propel- 
lent force  of  effective  weapons. 

I  can  remember  in  the  days  before 
World  War  II  when  the  horse,  the  cav- 
alry, was  a  part  of  our  weapons 
system.  Then  came  more  modem 
times— and  I  am  skipping  over  hurried- 
ly—when the  tank  was  introduced  in 
World  War  I.  I  can  remember,  as  a 
young  boy,  that  that  was  going  to  be 
the  end  of  warfare,  that  nobody  could 
ever  mount  a  defense  against  an  iron 
tank. 

Then  came  General  Smuts  of  South 
Africa,  who  made  the  strange  prophe- 
cy that  aircraft  would  be  a  deciding 
factor  in  future  wars,  and  everybody 
thought  he  was  crazy.  Well,  in  World 
War  II.  aircraft  did  play  a  very  impor- 
tant role.  It  did  not  win  the  war.  I 
have  to  say.  as  one  who  has  been  in 
the  infantry  and  the  air,  that  no  wars 
have  been  won  until  somebody  we  call 
a  foot  soldier  walked  in  and  stuck  a 
flag  in  the  ground  and  said.  "This  is 
ours.  " 

I  talk  like  this.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause while  history  may  be  the  logical 
starting  point,  the  major  driving  force 
for  changes  in  national  strategies 
today,  at  least  for  the  superpowers,  is 
the  rate  of  technological  change.  Of 
course,  change  is  not  limited  to  tech- 
nology but  derives  from  the  conceptu- 
al changes  devoted  to  the  employment 
of  new  technology. 

So  what  are  we  really  talking  about 
here  today?  We  are  talking  about  a 
new  concept.  Somebody,  sometime 
after  World  War  II— I  think  it  was 
General  Graham— started  talking 
about  "Star  Wars  "  or  war  in  space. 
That  was  to  be  the  next  place  where 
wars  would  be  fought.  Not  that  the 
airplane  is  not  going  to  be  important, 
or  the  ship,  or  the  tank,  or  the  gun. 
But  we  have  a  new  space  now.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  to  say— with  a  great 
deal  of  care,  because  I  know  quite  a 
few  things  we  cannot  talk  about— that 
I  see  space  as  a  possibility  of  creating 
peace  in  this  world,  not  just  for  one 
war  but  possibly  forever. 

So  space— we  call  it  the  Star  Wars, 
as  the  President  did— is  merely  an- 
other place  where  war  might  be 
fought;  also  another  place  where  we 
might  prevent  wars  on  Earth. 


So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  get 
this  whole  thing  in  concept.  All  we  are 
asking  is  that  the  American  technolo- 
gy superiority,  the  American  electrical 
genius,  the  American  basic  genius  in 
anything  we  undertake,  be  allowed  to 
go  forward  so  that  we  can  do  the  best 
we  can  to  prevent  war. 

No  one  who  has  ever  been  in  war 
wants  another  war.  We  want  to  do  all 
we  can  to  do  what  we  can  to  prevent 
war. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  for 
allowing  me  to  speak,  because  I  feel 
very  deeply  about  this.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  we  have  to  do  about  it. 
We  just  have  to  get  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  create  a  system  or  sys- 
tems that  will  discourage  any  poten- 
tial enemies  from  taking  us  on. 

THE  ASAT  DILEMMA- TWO  EXTREMES  IN  SEARCH 
or  SOME  MIDDLE  GROUND 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  are  de- 
bating today  an  item  that  we  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  resolve  today,  although 
that  remains  to  be  seen.  We  have  had 
a  closed  session  on  the  testing  of  anti- 
satellite  warheads,  or  the  so-called 
ASAT,  and  certain  arms  control  poli- 
cies associated  with  these  systems.  I 
believe  this  is  an  important  area  for 
our  national  security  policy  and  one 
appropriate  for  the  Senate  to  act 
upon.  The  range  of  choices  is  seeming- 
ly broad,  with  the  House  having  en- 
acted an  ASAT  provision  in  its  bill, 
with  the  provision  brought  forward  by 
our  committee  in  its  bill,  and  with 
amendments  to  be  offered,  I  under- 
stand, both  by  Senator  Tsongas  and 
by  Senators  Percy,  and  Pressler,  and 
others. 

To  give  a  little  background  on  this 
matter,  last  year,  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Tsongas  was  adopted 
by  this  body  by  a  vote  of  91-0.  indicat- 
ing, I  believe,  the  overwhelming  desire 
by  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  see 
some  form  of  ongoing  arms  control 
discussions  or  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  space  defense  capa- 
bilities. Last  year's  Tsongas  amend- 
ment basically  prohibited  further  test- 
ing of  the  U.S.  miniature  homing  vehi- 
cle (MHV)  unless  the  President  certi- 
fied that  the  United  States  "is  endeav- 
oring, in  good  faith,  to  negotiate  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  ban"— I  empha- 
size the  word  "ban"— "on  antisatellite 
weapons  •  •  •  ."  in  response,  the  ad- 
ministration conducted  a  review  of  its 
policy,  and  in  March  of  this  year  pro- 
vided the  Congress  with  a  report  on 
U.S.  policy  on  ASAT  arms  control.  Its 
principal  findings  are: 

No  arrangements  or  agreements 
beyond  those  already  governing  mili- 
tary activities  in  outer  space  have  been 
found  to  date  that  are  judged  to  be  in 
the  overall  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies,  and 

While  the  administration  is  continu- 
ing to  examine  selected  limits  on  spe- 
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cific  systems  or  activities,  they  "do  not 
believe  it  would  be  productive  to 
engage  in  formal  negotiations." 

In  short,  the  administration  believes 
it  has  made  a  prima  facie  case  that  a 
so-called  comprehensive  ban  on 
ASAT's  is  both  unverif  iable  and  not  in 
our  national  interest.  I  have  some  res- 
ervations as  to  this  prima  facie  case. 
Notwithstanding  the  lopsided  nature 
of  the  vote  for  last  year's  Tsongas 
amendntent.  It  is  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dential certification  it  required  cannot 
be  given  at  this  time.  Therefore,  if  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  was  and  remains 
to  encourage  ASAT  negotiations  of 
some  scwt  rather  than  just  ban  the 
U.S.  ASAT  program,  some  modifica- 
tions to  section  1235  of  Public  Law  98- 
94  is  required,  because  of  the  language 
calling  for  a  "mutual  and  verifiable 
ban." 

I  noted  above  an  important  if:  If  our 
intent  was  to  encourage  space  arms 
control  negotiations,  not  to  kill  the 
U.S.  ASAT  program.  I  wonder  what  in- 
terpretation we  should  put  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  House.  They  adopted  an 
amendment  that  would  prohibit  the 
testing  of  our  ASAT  against  objects  in 
space  lUiless  and  until  the  Soviets 
resume  testing  of  their  ASAT.  This,  it 
seems  to  me.  provides  neither  an  in- 
centive for  the  administration  to  move 
toward  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
nor  an  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  be 
motivated  to  bargain  in  good  faith.  I 
personally  believe  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  develop  our  ASAT  capability 
at  a  measured  pace  and  that  we  should 
endeavor  to  explore  with  the  Soviets 
potential  areas  of  agreement  for  par- 
tial or  limited  bans  on  ASAT  capabili- 
ties. Indeed,  Ambassador  Buchheim, 
who  led  the  U.S.  delegation  in  ASAT 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
endorsed  continuing  the  testing  of  our 
ASAT,  and  argued  that  continued  test- 
ing would  not  jeopardize  chances  of  an 
ASAT  agreement. 

Interestingly.  Ambassador  Buch- 
heim was  the  Ambassador  to  those 
talks  under  the  Carter  administration. 

While  I  take  note  of  the  administra- 
tion's findings  on  the  unverifiable 
nature  of  the  comprehensive  ban— 
and.  in  some  areas  on  the  comprehen- 
sive ban,  I  would  agree  with  those 
findings— I  find,  however,  unpersua- 
sive  their  arguments  for  and  their  po- 
sition on  negotiations  for  more  limited 
objectives.  In  many  respects,  they 
have  put  forth  a  set  of  strawman  argu- 
ments: l^eir  logic  is  as  follows: 

First,  It  seems  that  the  administra- 
tion's logic  is  that  the  Soviets  already 
have  an  ASAT  and  we  do  not.  That  is 
partially  true,  but  theirs  is  not  very  so- 
phisticated and  is  easily  defeated,  in 
my  view. 

Second,  the  Soviets  are  also  working 
on  lasers  to  attack  our  satellites.  That 
also  is  true,  but  our  satellites  can  be 
made  much  harder  and  much  less  vul- 
nerable bo  this  threat. 


Third,  the  administration  says  that 
we  could  not  verify  that  existing  coor- 
bital  ASAT  or  low-power  lasers  will  be 
removed  if  banned.  That  is  also  true, 
but  in  my  view,  if  these  are  rendered 
ineffective  because  of  our  steps  to 
remove  our  vulnerability,  then  it  does 
not  really  matter  if  they  can  be  veri- 
fied because  we  would  no  longer  be  de- 
pendent on  an  arms  control  treaty  to 
counter  those  systems  that  we  our- 
selves counter  by  rendering  our  satel- 
lites less  vulnerable. 

I  might  add  that  whether  we  have  a 
treaty  or  not.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
we  have  to  take  certain  steps  to  reduce 
the  vulnerability  of  our  satellites. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  should  like  to  get 
through  with  this  logic,  then  I  shall 
yield. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
a  point  on  the  point  of  vulnerability. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  want  to  complete  this, 
Mr.  President,  because  I  am  laying  out 
the  logic  of  the  administration  as  I  un- 
derstand that  logic. 

The  fourth  point,  the  administration 
seems  to  say,  is,  therefore,  because  of 
the  other  three,  a  comprehensive  ban 
is  inherently  unverifiable.  I  submit 
that  is  also  true,  but  it  is  true  in  the 
aljsence  of  measures  for  our  satellites 
which  significantly  reduce  this  vulner- 
ability. 

Fifth,  in  addition,  the  administra- 
tion seems  to  say  that  we  need  to  have 
the  capability  to  attack  high-value 
Soviet  satellites,  so  a  complete  ban  on 
both  sides  would  not  be  in  our  nation- 
al interest.  I  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  a  highly  debatable  proposi- 
tion, given  the  preponderance  of  stud- 
ies that  have  shown  the  United  States 
dependence  on  satellites  to  be  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sixth,  we  are  still  studying  whether 
or  not  there  are  partial  bans  that  are 
verifiable  and  in  our  national  inter- 
est—this is  the  administration  view,  as 
I  interpret  it— but  have  not  found  any 
that  meet  those  tests,  given  the  multi- 
plicity of  threats.  Again.  I  submit  that 
this  is  perhaps  true  if  we  do  not  ad- 
dress and  fix  our  vulnerable  posture. 

Unless  the  administration  is  willing 
to  come  forth  with  a  program  to  fix 
our  posture,  we  are  going  to  remain 
vulnerable  whether  or  not  we  have  a 
treaty.  That  is  the  point  I  think 
should  be  underscored  over  and  over 
again. 

The  final  conclusion:  Obviously, 
therefore,  the  administration  con- 
cludes that  negotiations  with  the  Sovi- 
ets at  this  time  would  be  unpromising. 
Needless  to  say,  my  comment,  based 
on  the  administration's  propositions,  is 
I  think  this  is  a  dubious  conclusion 
based  on  dubious  logic. 

I  do  not  accept  much  of  this  logic 
chain.  I  accept  some  of  it,  but  not  all 
of  it. 


It  is  my  view  that  a  serious  study  is 
needed,  one  that  would  look  first  to 
major  reductions  in  our  satellite  and 
ground-link  vulnerabilities  over  time 
and  then  ask.  once  implemented, 
whether  this  reduced  vulnerability 
posture  does  not  open  the  door  to  sig- 
nificant limitations  that  could  be  ade- 
quately verified  on  various  kinds  of 
threats— most  of  which  do  not  now 
exist  and  would  therefore  require  de- 
velopment and  testing. 

In  other  words,  we  are  in  a  much 
better  position  to  verify  future  threats 
that  have  not  yet  developed  than  we 
are  to  verify  threats  that  are  already 
mature  that  have  developed.  Whether 
or  not  we  have  a  treaty,  in  my  view  we 
are  going  to  have  to  find  ways  to 
render  our  satellites  less  vulnerable  to 
the  existing  threats  that  we  cannot 
preclude. 

However,  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
Armed  Services  Conmiittee  did  not 
move  in  that  direction.  Some  members 
of  our  committee  moved  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1235  of  Public  Law  98-94  to  ac- 
commodate to  the  findings  of  the  ad- 
ministration, by  simply  substituting 
the  word  "restrictions"  for  the  offend- 
ing word  "ban."  This  amendment 
failed  by  a  vote  of  10  to  8.  and  the 
committee  subsequently  passed  a  sub- 
stantial modification  which  may.  in 
fact,  be  more  restrictive  than  the 
amendment  they  sought  to  replace. 
The  amendment  passed  by  our  com- 
mittee—and this  has  been  ignored 
thus  far  in  our  debate— bans  ASAT 
testing  unless,  and  I  quote  from  the 
existing  bill  as  it  came  out  of  commit- 
tee unless— 

The  President  determines  and  certifies  to 
the  Congress  that  such  testing  is  compatible 
with,  and  essential  to,  the  accomplishment 
of  arms  control  agreements  affecting  anti- 
satellite  weapons  that  are  effectively  verifia- 
ble and  consistent  with  the  national  securi- 
ty interests  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  just  read  that  one  more  time 
for  emphasis: 

•  •  •  the  President  determines  and  certi- 
fies to  the  Congress  that  such  testing  is 
compatible  with,  and  essential  to,  the  ac- 
complishment of  arms  control  agreements 
affecting  antisatellite  weapons  that  are  ef- 
fectively verifiable  and  consistent  with  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  long  and 
wordy  clause  and  you  have  to  read  it 
closely.  In  brief,  it  says  ""compatible 
with  *  •  •  arms  control  agreements 
•  *  *  that  are  effectively  verifiable  and 
consistent  with  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States."  But  in 
the  ASAT  policy  report  I  mentioned 
earlier,  the  administration  declared 
that  no  new  agreements  are  both  in 
our  national  interest  and  effectively 
verifiable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  following:  If 
the  administration  says  no  such  agree- 
ments are  possible,  then  how  can  the 
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President  certify  to  tlie  requirements 
of  this  amendment? 

My  answer  to  that  is  he  cannot  at 
the  present  time.  Therefore.  I  think 
we  have  a  provision  in  this  bill  now 
that  the  administration  has  already 
indicated  on  record  they  cannot  certi- 
fy to.  Therefore,  it  is  my  view  that  the 
words  themselves  and  the  administra- 
tion position  clearly  will  ban  testing 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it 
now  lies. 

It  is  also  my  view  that  a  good  many 
people  on  both  sides  of  this  issue 
should  take  a  very  close  look  at  this 
provision  in  the  bill.  If  the  administra- 
tion says  no  such  agreements  are  pos- 
sible, then  how  can  the  President  cer- 
tify to  the  requirements  of  the  amend- 
ment? I  believe  the  administration  has 
painted  itself  into  a  corner. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  it  is  clear,  be- 
cause of  the  words,  that  we  have  some 
rather  tortured  legal  interpretations. 
Frankly.  I  have  never  seen  such  tor- 
tured logic  in  all  my  legal  career,  if 
you  can  consider  the  U.S.  Senate  a 
continuation  of  what  previously  was 
one.  I  have  just  never  seen  such  logic, 
because  the  words  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  are  absolutely  clear  and 
no  amount  of  interpretation  or  legisla- 
tive history  can  change  those  words. 

The  administration  is  on  record  that 
a  verifiable  agreement  is  not  possible 
and  that  they  can  find  none  that  are 
in  our  national  interest.  That  clearly  is 
what  the  amendment  says  has  to  be 
done  if  they  are  going  to  have  any 
testing. 

Indeed,  in  recent  days.  I  have  ques- 
tioned a  number  of  administration 
spokesmen  and  others  on  this  very 
issue,  and  while  a  few  of  them  are  still 
trying  to  invent  tortured  logic  chains 
in  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  amend 
ment  does  not  really  mean  what  it 
says,  most  objective  persons  who  have 
examined  the  amendment  havf  con- 
cluded that  this  committer  provisioi., 
as  presently  drafted,  is  more  reslric 
tive  than  the  Tsongas  amendment,  as 
it  was  going  to  be  presented  in  the 
committee  itself,  moving  from  a  ban  to 
a  limitation.  That  amendment  was  de- 
feated. I  submit  the  amendment  de- 
feated in  the  committee  was  ley.::  r;- 
strictive  than  the  one  that  pas.sed.  al 
though  I  would  also  submit  that  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  which  did  pass.  I  know 
that  was  not  their  intention  but  I 
think  that  is  clearly  what  has  hap 
pened. 

Mr.  Pre.i:'ei*  T  vo-..ld  .i  )t  want  to 
leave  the  .n.pression  ihut  Ui  simply 
sat  back  and  watched  it  happen  with- 
out raising  this  in  committee.  I  object- 
ed from  the  beginning  that  the 
amendment  as  drawn  had  the  opposite 
effect  from  what  the  sponsors  de- 
clared they  wanted.  Nevertheless,  the 
amendment  prevailed  in  the  commit- 
tee without  my  support 


Mr.  President,  the  Senate  faces  what 
I  would  call  a  dilemma  at  this  time. 
This  subject  is  complicated  enough 
without  adding  the  complications 
which  I  think  clearly  have  come  about 
because  of  the  committee  provision 
itself.  While  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
on  the  merits  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  develop  our  ASAT 
capability  at  a  measured  pace,  one  side 
says  we  should  do  so  without  the  hope 
of  any  arms  control:  the  other  side 
says  we  should  not  do  any  more  test- 
ing at  all.  At  least  that  is  the  polarized 
positions  as  they  existed  before  today. 

I  hope  that  we  are  moving  closer  to- 
gether. I  certainly  do  not  believe  we 
can  put  all  of  our  faith  in  arms  control 
In  lieu  of  any  military  capability,  now 
do  I  believe,  however,  that  we  should 
go  blindly  forward  in  taking  steps  now 
that  cannot  be  at  a  later  date  correct- 
ed even  if  the  Soviets  at  some  point  in 
the  future  decide  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  on  this  subject. 

I  believe  we  should  reject  the  ex- 
treme approaches,  and  that  is  why  I 
cannot  support  either  the  House 
action  nor  can  I  support  the  provision 
contained  in  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  bill. 

I  believe  the  Senate  must  have 
before  it  a  measure  that  both  permits 
the  U.S.  ASAT  development  to  pro- 
ceed and  put  this  ASAT  development 
in  the  context  of  some  hope  of  arms 
control.  I  suppo.se  this  could  be  labeled 
the  middle  ground  between  two  ex- 
treme positions,  in  my  view. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  needs  to 
be  on  record  expressing  several  key 
points.  This  is  what  I  think  we  should 
search  for  in  terms  of  an  amendment: 

First,  that  we  believe  there  are  op- 
portunities for  arms  control  in  the 
area  of  mutual  and  verifiable  limits  on 
ASAT  weaponry: 

Second,  that  U.S.  development  of 
our  ASAT  capability  al  a  measured 
pace  could  help  facilitate  that  goal  but 
that  if  ( ircumstancrs  and  opportuni- 
ties permit  thi.'^  development  could  and 
should  be  halted  to  further  the  cau.se 
of  an  arms  control  agreement: 

Third,  that  U.S.  efforts  to  improve 
our  own  satellite  \  ulnerabilities  could 
significantly  reduce  both  the  current 
and  the  more  distant  threats  that  we 
face  and  also  again.  I  repeat,  a  reduc- 
tion of  tho.se  .satellite  vulnerabilities  in 
my  view  is  not  only  essential  for  our 
national  defense,  it  is  also  essential  if 
we  are  going  to  have  any  hope  of 
having  a  verifiable  treaty 

Fourth,  that  an  all-out  race  in  space 
is  not  in  the  b-'st  long  term  intere.sts 
of  either  the  United  Stales  or  the 
Soviet  Union:  and 

Finally,  that  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween ASAT  capabilities  and  other  ca- 
pabilities that  will  be  delivered  under 
the  space  defen.se  initiative  is  highly 
desirable. 

While  some  so-called  SDI  capabili- 
ties may  ultimately  turn  out  to  have 


some  ASAT  capability,  the  issue 
before  this  body  is  the  MHV  program 
at  this  point  in  time  and  not  Star 
Wars.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  clear 
distinction  in  the  debate  on  those  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  ready,  as  the 
administration  apparently  has  been, 
and  I  hope  that  is  changing,  to  throw 
in  the  towel  on  the  possibility  of  arms 
control  agreements  where  antisatellite 
weapons  are  concerned.  Attempting  to 
determine  what  verifiable  limitations 
can  be  achieved  will  not  hurt  our  Na- 
tion's military  capability.  Attempting 
to  limit  the  long-term  arms  race  in 
space  should  be  viewed  as  a  positive 
goal,  not  a  negative  incentive. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  we  can  search  for  the  kind  of  for- 
mula that  would  reject  both  extreme 
views  and  move  forward  with  the  test- 
ing that  is  absolutely  essential  in  some 
respects,  or  may  be  e.ssential  and  with 
some  verifiable  and  mutual  proposal 
for  arms  control  limitations.  I  do  not 
think  the  two  are  incompatible,  but  I 
believe  any  testing  should  be  carried 
out  with  the  full  view  in  mind  that  we 
hope  to  have  that  kind  of  agreement.  I 
think  this  body  and  the  House  are  not 
going  to  be  willing  to  permit  that  kind 
of  testing  unless  we  have  some  lan- 
guage that  sets  forth  that  hope  and 
that  puts  the  burden  on  the  adminis- 
tration to  come  forward  with  a  limited 
or  less  than  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  antisatellite  dilemma. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  stage  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DENTON  and  Mr.  PRESSLER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  only  a  few  remarks,  having 
heard  the  closed  session  and  the  open 
session  in  detail,  but  not  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  committee  meetings.  I 
want  to  give  my  overall  statement  in 
the  feeling  of  brotherhood  which 
should  prevail  as  we  approach  such  an 
important  decision. 

First.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
no  dichotomy  in  the  administration's 
point  of  view.  I  have  not  checked  with 
them  explicitly  today,  but  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  in  any  field  of 
arms  control  or  negotiations  they  are 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to  pursue 
useful  avenues.  I  believe  that  remains 
true 

I  am  convinced  from  what  I  have 
learned  today  that  the  state  of  the  art 
in  space  is  such  that  it  is  as  difficult  or 
more  difficult  than  in  the  nuclear  field 
to  verify,  by  our  side's  resources  alone, 
whether, or  not  any  particular  agree- 
ment IS  being  followed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  that  our  administra- 
tion's position  philosophically  is  that 
they  would  pursue  negotiations  but 
they  recognize  that  to  negotiate  with 


the  Soviets,  to  have  any  hope  for 
those  negotiations,  requires  either 
that  the  Soviets  suddenly  have  a  burst 
of  goodwill,  which  we  have  not  seen  in 
any  of  their  history— and  even  the 
Washington  Post  negates  as  one  of 
their  characterizations— or  else  that 
we  present  them  a  good  reason  to  ne- 
gotiate. 

I  beliefve  that  the  set  of  circum- 
stances which  would  represent  good 
reason  for  them  is  attainable.  I  believe 
we  have  not  attained  it.  I  believe  we 
have  seen  Congress  cut  President  Rea- 
gan's request  regarding  defense 
beyond  that  which  President  Carter 
would  have  requested.  I  believe  we 
have  seen  a  lon.T  record  of  Congress 
not  supporting  Presidents  in  any  con- 
frontational issue  with  the  Soviets 
since  about  1970,  to  the  great  damage 
of  our  own  national  interests.  I  think 
that  is  a  trend  which  is  dangerous  and 
I  hope  to  see  it  reversed  before  we  find 
it  too  late  to  reverse. 

For  the  Senate  to  suggest  to  the 
President  that  he  negotiate  in  such  a 
field  under  the  above  circumstances, 
the  two  circumstances  being  no  good- 
will and  no  good  reason,  seems  to  me 
both  absurd  and  damaging— absurd  be- 
cause, given  the  circumstances,  negoti- 
ations would  be  fruitless— damaging 
because  congressional  urging  of  the 
President  to  negotiate  under  such  con- 
ditions would  tend  to  mislead  our 
public  as  to  the  efficacy  of  such  nego- 
tiations. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  would  be 
even  more  damage  in  that  such  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Soviets  would  reassure 
them  that  the  mischief  of  Congress  in 
the  field  of  providing  for  the  common 
defense— or,  rather,  in  not  providing 
for  the  common  defense  of  U.S.  inter- 
ests—is continuing,  with  rationales 
like  those  heard  today.  It  has  frustrat- 
ed Presidents  Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford, 
Carter,  and  Reagan  both  from  negoti- 
ating successfully,  and  from  bringing 
about  peace. 

We  had  peace  in  South  Vietnam 
after  the  raids  in  December  1972,  and 
a  settlement  which  could  have  pre- 
vailed in  a  peaceful  negotiation  for 
those  poor  people,  but  Congress  cut 
off  the  aid  which  was  material  to 
South  Vietnam  and  forced  a  very  un- 
peaceful  solution.  There  is  no  peace 
now  in  Southeast  Asia:  in  Cambodia, 
Laos  or  Vietnam.  There  is  no  peace  in 
Afghanistan,  because  the  encouraged 
Soviets  have  invaded,  in  the  first  un- 
disguised invasion  by  a  major  power 
since  World  War  II  began. 

It  is  Congress  which  has,  and  I  be- 
lieve all  five  of  the  Presidents  I  men- 
tioned would  agree  has,  failed  to 
permit  the  executive  Department- not 
all  of  Congress  but  a  sufficient  majori- 
ty—to prevent  the  Presidents  from 
providing  for  the  defense  of  our 
common  interests.  We  are  suffering 
economically  from  that  failure  around 
the  worl<l,  and  we  can  suffer  mortally 


if  we  provide  the  signal,  which  we  may 
provide  today,  that  Congress  is  willing 
to  ask  the  President  to  negotiate  when 
the  circumstances  are  wrong.  The 
President,  be  he  Carter,  Ford,  Nixon, 
or  whoever,  is  capable  of  judging  when 
those  conditions  are  correct. 

Why  should  we  who  have  been  doing 
all  this  mischief  be  the  ones  who  tan- 
talize and  decrease  the  probability 
that  there  will  be  peace,  decrease  the 
probability  that  there  will  be  under- 
standing among  our  public,  decrease 
the  possibility  that  we  will  be  able 
even  to  survive? 

I  hope  that  we  can  keep  domestic 
politics  out  of  this.  I  believe  Senators 
who  know  better  may  be  taking  posi- 
tions possibly  rooted  in  domestic  poli- 
tics within  an  election  year.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  an  issue  on  which  we  can 
afford  that. 

I  would  have  been  glad,  had  I  been  a 
Senator  during  President  Carters 
years,  to  have  supported  many  of  his 
initiatives  which  were  not  supported 
by  the  other  body  or  this  body  and 
which  resulted  in  some  rather  tragic 
situations,  the  one  developing  in 
Angola  and  in  Africa  being  one. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  will  ap- 
proach this  with  the  seriousness  which 
it  deserves.  We  have  to  have  either 
goodwill  or  good  reason.  Let  us  provide 
him  with  good  reason  by  showing  him 
we  have  the  common  sense  and  under- 
standing to  see  how  to  protect  our  in- 
terests around  the  world. 

Such  a  course  as  proposed  by  the 
amendment  from  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  not  in  that  category. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  add  Senator  Gorton  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  my  amendment  which 
brings  total  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment to  33.  Senator  Gorton  has  asked 
to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  and  I  so  ask 
unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  pending  amendment.  It 
seeks  to  require  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  an  action  that  is  ill  ad- 
vised. It  asks  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  he  make  a  good- 
faith  effort  to  engage  in  negotiations 
that  will  lead  to  a  verifiable  antisatel- 
lite treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  closed  session 
we  have  heard  enough  this  afternoon 
to  I   think  suggest  to  all   concerned 


with  the  safety  of  this  Nation  that 
would  not  be  not  only  ill  advised,  it  is 
also  a  requirement  that  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  satisfy.  The  President  is 
supposed  to  reply  to  Congress  with  a 
report  on  the  status  of  those  negotia- 
tions by  September  1  of  this  year, 
mere  days  from  now. 

It  might  be  a  very  useful  thing,  Mr. 
President,  if  we  were  able  to  receive  a 
report  with  respect  to  what  is  verifia- 
ble with  respect  to  the  entire  realm  of 
antisatellite  technology. 

I  understand  full  well  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  engage  the  President  in  this 
effort  only  with  respect  to  those  por- 
tions of  that  technology  which  are 
presently  verifiable. 

Yet,  even  that  action  which  might 
on  its  face  seem  not  just  well  intended 
but  well  advised  I  think  is  not. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  that 
has  been  expressed  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  this  question  this  after- 
noon that  'the  lion's  share  of  the  anti- 
satellite  technology  is  unverifiable." 

Part  of  that  antisatellite  technology 
is  indeed  verifiable,  but  the  part  that 
can  be  verified  is  the  part  the  Soviets 
have  already  tested  and  deployed. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  yet  to  test  any  anti- 
satellite  capability  other  than  the  first 
phase  of  the  F-15  launched  direct 
ascent  system  which  has  not  yet  had 
tested  the  critical  terminal  guidance 
system. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  be  serious 
about  this  matter  because  it  is  of  criti- 
cal importance  and  with  the  Soviets 
having  a  tested  and  proven  reliable 
system,  if  they  are  now  assured  by  the 
United  States  either  by  the  treaty  that 
is  proposed,  or  existing  legislation,  the 
Tsongas  amendment  of  last  year,  that 
the  United  States  is  not  going  to  test, 
then,  Mr.  President,  what  we  engage 
in  is  nothing  less  than  a  temptation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  engage  in  time  of 
crisis  in  either  blackmail  or  in  an 
actual  breakout  of  their  existing  tech- 
nology. The  potential  is  very  high  in 
the  absence  of  any  tested  U.S.  re- 
sponse, very  high  given  the  surge  ca- 
pability that  the  Soviets  enjoy. 

The  Soviets  have  that  surge  capabil- 
ity because  they  have  tested  their 
system.  The  United  States  has  no 
surge  capability  because  we  have 
tested  no  system  beyond  the  first 
phase  of  that  F-15  direct  ascent  test. 

In  any  case,  substantial  questions  of 
verification  surround  even  as  modest  a 
proposal  as  one  only  for  a  limitation, 
rather  than  total  far-reaching  compre- 
hensive bans. 

If  the  United  States  seeks  to  negoti- 
ate a  limitation  which  will  restrict 
ASAT  payloads  only,  we  do  not  know 
how  many  there  are  and  we  cannot 
find  out  in  order  to  be  able  to  tell  if 
the  Soviets  have  complied  with  an 
agreement  to  destroy  their  ASAT  pay- 
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loads.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
sleepers  they  many  awaken.  Beyond 
that  it  is  simply  naive  to  assume  that 
the  Soviets  would  give  up  this  enor- 
mous advantage  of  a  tested  reliable 
ASAT  capability  for  the  sake  of  this 
agreement. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  negoti- 
ate or  rather  to  attempt  to  negotiate 
to  restrict  not  only  the  use  by  the  So- 
viets of  their  existing  low  orbital  inter- 
ceptor and  SL-11  launchers  that  they 
use,  it  is  not  very  suspenseful,  Mr. 
President.  We  have  to  anticipate  the 
Soviets  will  refuse  because  the  SL-11 
launcher  also  launches  the  EORSAT 
and  the  RORSAT.  two  satellites  by 
which  they  conduct  reconnaissance  of 
the  oceans.  It  is  not  likely  they  will 
give  up  that  capability  for  the  sake  of 
am  agreement. 

Hypothetically.  even  were  the  Sovi- 
ets to  agree,  they  could  still  launch 
covert,  secreted  ASAT  pay  loads  from 
SS-9  boosters  and  launchsites.  which 
number  literally  in  the  hundreds. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues indicated  this  afternoon  a 
belief  that  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  simply  to  let  them  have 
one  and  let  us  have  one,  and  then  let 
us  just  forget  it.  That  tragically  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  simply  not  an  option 
that  is  available  to  us  to  let  them  have 
a  tested  system  when  we  have  not 
tested  one  of  our  own. 

This  amendment  means— and  make 
no  mistake  about  it— that  we  will  let 
the  Soviet  Union  have  at  least  one 
tested  system  that  we  know  about  ca- 
pable of  surge  breakout  and,  in  the 
meantime,  we  will  hope  that  we  can 
talk  them  into  giving  it  up.  since  we 
have  already  given  up  testing  any- 
thing of  our  own. 

Well,  if  they  do  not,  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  U.S.  defense  to  the 
existing  Soviet  ASAT  capability?  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  is.  It  is  only  a  posture 
of  moral  goodness  or.  lo  call  it  what  it 
is,  one  of  unilateral  vulnerability. 

Just  how  dangerous  is  the  current 
Soviet  system?  How  dangerous  would  a 
surprise  breakout  be  for  the  United 
States?  The  current  Soviet  coorbital 
antisatellite  is  capable  of  taking  out 
the  U.S.  space  shuttle  despite  the 
space  shuttle's  maneuverability  since 
all  that  is  required  is  that  an  antisatel- 
lite weapon  puncture  it  to  render  it 
•  useless. 

Over  half  of  our  high-value  satellite 
assets  are  vulnerable  to  existing  Soviet 
antisatellite  capability. 

Now,  there  is  I  think  a  little  history 
to  be  remembered  appropriately  at 
this  point,  Mr.  President.  If  we  are  to 
consider  negotiating  in  what  is  a  large- 
ly unverifiable  area  of  weaponry,  then 
we  have  to  enjoy  reasonable  assur- 
ances that  this  moral  good  intention 
will  in  fact  result  in  some  safety  for 
the  people  of  this  country. 

I  have  asked  a  question  of  the  na- 
tional   intelligence    officer    for    the 


Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Gershwin,  who  was 
here  during  the  closed  session.  I  asked 
him  this  question:  Is  there  any  prece- 
dent for  a  scenario  by  which  the  Sovi- 
ets would  initiate  declaratory  state- 
ments about  U.S.  operations  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  space  or  in  international 
waters  that,  over  time,  could  provide 
them  the  basis  for  an  overt  attack  on 
U.S.  systems;  or  to  put  it  more  simply, 
a  justification,  however  slim  the  pre- 
text, to  launch  an  attack  against  us? 

The  answer  which  he  made  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

While  we  know  of  no  precedent  for  such  a 
scenario,  several  points  can  be  noted.  Soviet 
officials  acknowledge  the  right  of  free  pas- 
sage through  space.  However,  they  claim 
certain  space  activities  are  illegal  and  re- 
serve the  right  to  take  appropriate  actions. 
Illegal  activities,  in  their  assertions,  include 
spacebased  intelligence  gathering  that  is  for 
other  than  treaty  verification,  as  well  as 
direct-broadcast  satellites  that  could  inter- 
fere with  their  control  of  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation to  their  populace.  In  dealing  with 
direct-broadcast  satellites,  they  expressed 
the  view  that  a  stale  has  the  right  to  use 
any  means  to  counteract  such  activities  not 
only  within  its  own  territory  but  also  in 
outer  space. 

Mr.  President,  it  requires  little 
imagination  to  summon  up  the  image 
in  space  of  the  same  kind  of  pretext  of 
a  violation  of  Soviet  turf  that  warrant- 
ed them  in  their  brazen  Judgment  in 
shooting  down  the  Korean  airliner  less 
than  a  year  ago.  I  am  not  going  to  be- 
labor the  point.  I  will  simply  say  this: 
We  must  bear  in  mind  at  any  time 
that  we  undertake  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  such  an  in- 
struction, we  must  undertake  to  imag- 
ine full  well  not  just  past  performance 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  but 
the  context  in  which  we  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  operate. 

What  if  we  rush  to  a  partial  limita- 
tion on  ASAT's  with  the  Soviets,  as- 
suming that  we  agree  only  on  that 
small  portion  which  is  verifiable  and 
which  they  have  tested  but  we  have 
not.  sacrificing  the  test  of  a  U.S. 
system?  And  suppose  some  day  the  So- 
viets use  an  easily  hidden  antisatellite 
to  destroy  the  U.S.  shuttle,  claiming  it 
violated  Soviet  sovereign  rights?  What 
then,  Mr.  President,  will  be  the  U.S. 
response?  A  grain  embargo?  A  boycott 
of  the  1988  Olympics?  A  resolution  in 
the  United  Nations  once  again  con- 
demning Soviet  ruthlessness.  yet  once 
again  being  able  to  do  nothing  to  re- 
strain it  because  we  have  not  tested  an 
antisatellite  capability  of  our  own? 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  what  we  are 
left  with,  then  this  instruction  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
moral  act,  it  is  a  dangerous,  foolish, 
naive  act. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  principal  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment.  The  amendment   is 


identical  to  one  which  I  placed  in  the 
Record  on  May  23  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senators  Pressler  and  Tsongas,  and 
approximately  one-third  of  the 
Senate.  I  had  hoped  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  taken  up  during  Senate 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 129.  the  resolution  on  space  arms 
control  which  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  passed  without  dissent  last 
summer.  Since  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  bringing  up  that  resolution,  though, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  debate  the 
amendment  in  the  context  of  this  bill. 

On  March  31,  the  Congress  received 
the  administration's  report  on  its 
policy  on  antisatellite  (ASAT)  negotia- 
tions. I  wish  that  I  could  take  some 
comfort  from  this  report.  After  all,  the 
report  notes  that  test  bans  for  selected 
types  of  ASAT's  might  be  verifiable. 
The  report  also  observes  that  verifica- 
tion problems  could  be  mitigated  by 
new  technologies  or  by  cooperative 
measures  that  might  be  reached  in 
future  arms  control  agreements. 

Unfortunately,  having  left  the  door 
open  for  at  least  modestly  constructive 
ASAT  negotiations,  the  administration 
still  refuses  to  walk  through  it.  I 
simply  cannot  agree  with  a  report  that 
concludes  that  urgently  required  pro- 
posals for  preventing  an  arms  race  in 
space  must  necessarily  remain  under 
study  for  the  indefinite  future. 

This  is  1984,  not  1981,  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  had  over  3  years  to 
develop  an  effective  strategy  for  space 
arms  control.  During  these  3  years, 
time  has  not  been  standing  still.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Soviets  have  contin- 
ued to  improve  their  existing  oper- 
ational ASAT  system,  and  the  United 
States  has  now  begun  testing  of  its 
own  miniature  vehicle  (MV)  ASAT. 
Even  more  disturbing,  the  administra- 
tion has  formalized  a  so-called  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  (SDI)  that  raises 
grave  questions  as  to  its  cost,  goals, 
technological  feasibility,  effect  on 
crisis  stability,  and  consistency  with 
longstanding  U.S.  arms  control  policy. 

In  the  late  1960s,  I  vigorously  op- 
posed the  proposed  deployment  of  the 
safeguard  ABM.  At  that  time,  I  was 
convinced  that  whatever  investment 
the  United  States  made  in  strategic  de- 
fensive weaponry  would  have  inevita- 
bly been  overtrumped  by  additional 
Soviet  investments  in  relatively  less 
expensive  offensive  systems.  The  net 
result  would  have  been  that  each  side 
would  have  spent  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  simply  to  maintain  the  strate- 
gic stalemate  at  a  much  higher,  more 
costly,  and  less  stable  level. 

That  argument  was  certainly  an  ar- 
gument that  was  carried  on  in  a  bipar- 
tisan way.  Senator  F*roxmire,  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  Senator  Jack 
Javits.  myself  and  many  others  en- 
gaged in  that  very  heated  debate 
which  we  felt  was  a  debate  backed  up 
by  months  and  months  of  hearings,  re- 
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search  that  we  had  done,  with  expert 
witnesses,  and  that  simply  I  think 
gave  a  clear-cut  case  to  the  fact  that  it 
would  have  been  unwise  for  us  to  have 
gone  ahead  with  that  project.  I  think, 
as  we  look  back  now,  we  can  see  today 
even  more  clearly  than  we  could  then 
that  that  would  have  been  an  unwise 
investment,  and  an  unwise  decision.  It 
would  have  escalated  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  It  would  not  have  brought  it 
down,  and  certainly  the  technology 
that  was  developed  then  would  have 
been  obsolete  as  we  look  at  it  today. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration's SDI  proposal  repeats 
the  error  of  the  original  ABM  deploy- 
ment proposal  15  years  ago.  In  light  of 
determined  Soviet  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  in  directed  energy 
weapons  programs,  the  United  States 
must  maintain  a  prudent  level  of  R&D 
in  these  areas  as  a  hedge  against  a  pos- 
sible Soviet  breakthrough.  But  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  a  hedge 
and  a  top-priority  development  pro- 
gram that  is  designed  to  lead  to  a  de- 
ployment decision. 

In  a  report  released  in  March,  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  warned  that 
extreme  caution  should  be  applied 
before  plunging  ahead  with  the  SDI.  I 
could  not  agree  more.  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  should  exercise  ex- 
treme caution  before  it  deploys  its 
ASAT  or  invests  tens  of  billions  devel- 
oping other  space-based  or  space-di- 
rected weaponry. 

One  element  of  a  policy  of  caution  is 
arms  control.  I  do  not  know  if  arms 
control  can  succeed  in  this  area.  It 
could  be  that  the  Soviets  would  reject 
all  our  proposals  for  effective  verifica- 
tion of  a  total  ASAT  and  space  weap- 
ons ban.  It  could  be  that  we  would 
have  to  settle  for  the  time  being  for  a 
partial  ban,  one  that  only  prohibited 
high-altitude  ASAT's.  But  I  do  know 
that  we  should  try.  I  cannot  fathom 
why  this  administration  is  willing  to 
propose  a  total  ban  on  chemical  weap- 
ons, with  all  the  challenges  for  verifi- 
cation that  that  entails,  yet  it  remains 
unwilling  to  do  the  same  with  ASAT's. 

The  amendment  that  we  are  propos- 
ing today  reflects  our  commitment  to 
take  all  concerns  in  this  area  into  ac- 
count, especially  those  relating  to  the 
verifiability  of  an  ASAT  ban  or  restric- 
tion. What  this  amendment  says  is 
that  the  Senate  simply  does  not  agree 
with  the  administration's  decision  not 
to  enter  into  any  negotiations  on 
space-based  or  space-directed  weapon- 
ry. We  believe  the  United  States 
should  propose  such  negotiations,  if 
not  on  a  total  ban,  then  at  least  on  as 
strict  a  set  of  restrictions  as  can  be  ne- 
gotiated consistent  with  our  national 
security  interests. 

The  amendment  also  underscores 
our  belief  that  arms  control  should 
precede  any  decision  to  deploy  ele- 
ments of  the  SDI.  We  do  not  believe 
that  arms  control  in  space  should  be 


held  in  abeyance  for  years  while  devel- 
opment of  SDI  programs  carries  for- 
ward, as  the  President's  science  advis- 
er recommended  in  testimony  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
April  25.  If  we  were  to  accept  this  ap- 
proach, we  would  only  insure  that  de- 
velopment of  space-based  weaponry 
would  proceed  beyond  the  point  where 
arms  control  could  ever  be  expected  to 
save  us  from  an  unregulated  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  balanced  and 
a  flexible  amendment.  By  passing  it 
today,  the  Senate  can  send  a  strong 
message  to  the  administration,  a  mes- 
sage that  we  believe  that  this  great 
Nation,  which  has  always  championed 
the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space, 
should  lead  the  way  in  trying  to  nego- 
tiate an  arms  control  regime  that  will, 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  preserve 
space  as  a  sanctuary  from  weaponry.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  are  going  through  here  really  is  an 
exercise  in  wishful  thinking,  an  exer- 
cise in  naivete.  Talk  about  sending  a 
strong  message  to  the  administra- 
tion—I think  we  are  sending  an  even 
clearer  message  to  the  Soviet  Union; 
that  is,  we  are  prepared  to  impose  uni- 
lateral restraints  on  ourselves  in  an 
effort  to  prod  our  President  into  nego- 
tiating, and  we  are  willing  to  diminish 
our  own  capability.  When  we  talk 
about  the  peaceful  uses  of  space,  we 
have  to  convince  the  world  that  we  are 
dedicated  to  peaceful  use  of  space 
when  most  of  our  space  exploration, 
the  vast  majority  of  it,  has  been  for 
peaceful  purposes?  Whereas,  70  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet  space  exploration 
and  space  research  has  been  purely 
military,  and  another  20  percent  of  it 
has  been  partially  military  and  partial- 
ly civilian. 

I  sometimes  wonder  who  we  delude 
besides  ourselves.  The  Soviets  are 
hardnjsed  negotiators.  I  do  not  know 
where  we  get  the  idea  that  by  impos- 
ing restraints  on  our  own  development 
and  permitting  them  some  superior  ca- 
pability in  an  area,  we  are  likely  to 
hasten  negotiations.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  historical  incident  that  would  bear 
that  out. 

If  we  learned  a  lesson  from  the  ABM 
experience,  it  would  be  that  we  should 
go  ahead,  test,  and  perhaps  even  begin 
to  deploy  a  system.  Then  the  Soviets 
might  negotiate  in  earnest  as  they  did 
on  the  ABM  Treaty  but  they  did  so 
only  after  we  had  authorized,  funded, 
and  begun  to  deploy  the  system. 

True,  we  began  to  dismantle  that 
ABM  system  that  we  spent  a  lot  of 
money  on  very  shortly,  and  a  few 
short  months  after  we  deployed  it.  But 
it  was  in  the  happy  circumstance  that 
we  had  achieved  an  ABM  Treaty. 

I  wonder  if  anybody  genuinely  be- 
lieves that  by  carefully  restraining  our 


own  ability  to  test  the  system— we  talk 
about  testing,  not  deployment.  The 
time  to  impose  limitations,  if  you  want 
to,  is  on  deployment.  But  we  inhibit 
our  own  research  and  slow  ourselves 
down  in  the  hope  that  this  will  make 
the  President  more  amenable  to  nego- 
tiations. Boy,  that  is  some  circum- 
stance under  which  the  President  has 
to  go  to  the  negotiating  table  with  the 
Soviets. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  question.  I  think  I  may  be  miss- 
ing something  in  this  debate  this 
afternoon.  I  have  read  the  language  in 
the  Pressler  amendment  that  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate.  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  exactly  what 
area  of  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion unilaterally  ties  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  this 
issue? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Just  let  me  get  my 
copy  here  and  I  will  talk  about  it. 

All  right,  here  we  go. 

The  President  should  seek  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  to— 

(1)  immediately  resume  negotiations  on  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  ban  or  strict  limita- 
tions on  the  testing,  development,  deploy- 
ment and  use  of  antisatellite  weapons: 

(2)  institute,  as  appropriate,  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  moratorium  on  the  testing  In 
space  of  antisatellite  weapons  during  the 
period  of  negotiations;  and 

(3)  seek,  on  an  urgent  basis- 
Why  should  you  have  a  moratorium 

during  negotiations?  It  seems  to  me 
that  during  negotiations  is  the  time 
when  you  want  to  be  improving  your 
technology  so  you  have  something  to 
negotiate  with. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  No;  I  will  not  yield- 
a  verifiable  treaty  restricting  the  testing,  de- 
velopment, deployment  and  use  of  space-di- 
rected weapons  systems  and  prohibiting  the 
testing,  development,  deployment  and  use 
of  space-based  weapons  systems,  if  such  sys- 
tems are  designed  to  inflict  injury  or  cause 
any  other  form  of  damage  on  the  Earth,  in 
the  atmosphere,  or  on  objects  placed  in 
space. 

That  is  pretty  comprehensive.  I 
think  it  is  unclassified.  Verification  is 
enormously  difficult  if  not  impossible 
for  some  forms  of  antisatellite  weap- 
ons. 

(b)(1)  Such  agreements  should  not  restrict 
operations  in  space  not  involving  weapons, 
such  as  the  United  States  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram. 

How  on  earth  can  you  verify  the  fact 
of  a  space  shuttle?  The  Russians  are 
going  to  have  one  pretty  soon,  a  copy 
of  ours.  How  can  you  verify  that  what 
they  are  engaged  in  is  a  peaceful  oper- 
ation? They  will  tell  the  world  that  it 
is,  but  how  can  you  verify  it? 
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(2)  Increased  funds  should  be  allocated  to 
Improve  the  survivability  of  satellites  and 
other  space-based  assets. 

How  much  in  the  way  of  funds  and 
over  how  long  a  period?  What  funding 
profile  on  that  one? 

(3)  Funds  should  be  made  available.  a.s 
needed,  to  enhance  monitoring  and  verifica- 
tion capabilities  for  space  arms  control 
agreements. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  additional 
enhancement  can  be  had  other  than 
what  we  have  now,  outside  of  onsile 
inspection,  which  they  obviously  are 
not  going  to  agree  to.  and  which  would 
really  have  to  be  intrusive  and  perva- 
sive. 

<c)  Not  later  than  September  1.  1984.  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv 
ices  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit 
tee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  a 
report  detailing  actions  undertaken  since 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  to 
open  negotiations  on  antisatellite  weapons 
and  space-based  and  space-directed  strategic 
defense  systems.  Such  report  shall  be  sub 
mitted  in  unclassified  form  with  such  classi 
fied  annexes  as  may  be  necessary. 

What  we  are  saying  is.  You  better 
get  on  with  the  negotiating  right 
now."  Of  course,  I  think  the  Soviets 
might  conclude  if  they  would  just 
come  to  the  table  and  make  a  pretense 
of  negotiating,  we  would  continue  to 
impose  unilateral  restraint  on  our- 
selves. 

The  fact  is,  this  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution,  but  the  clear 
thrust  of  it  is  to  inhibit,  in  my  view, 
the  negotiating  posture  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is,  in  fact,  saying  to  the  world, 
"The  United  States  has  not  been  seri 
ous  about  negotiations.  Only  the  Sovi 
ets  are." 

Why  do  we  not  pass  one  instead 
urging  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  to  urge  that  they  gel  involved 
in  negotiations?  Of  course,  that  would 
be  useless,  would  it  not? 

But    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States  intrudes  itself  into  the  negotial 
ing  process  with  stuff  like  this.  This  is 
the  very  thing  that  is  a  disincentive 
for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate. 

The  only  thing  that  has  been  his- 
torically proven  is,  fund  a  system, 
deploy  it.  and  then  they  will  negotiate, 
and  then  they  will  conclude  a  treaty. 
That  was  the  ABM.  Can  the  Senator 
name  any  other  situation  in  which  we 
have  imposed  unilateral  restraints  on 
ourselves  and  the  Soviets  have  re- 
sponded by  saying,  "Let  us  negotiate. 
We  are  willing  to  accept  .some  limita- 
tions, too."  Cite  them  to  me. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  say  to  the  distin 
guished  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv 
ices  Committee  that  we  held  a  secret 
session  of  the  Senate,  and  that  is  not 
secret.  I  will  certainly  not  talk  about 
what  we  talked  atiout  in  that  session. 
of  course.  But  I  could  not  help  sitting 


here  in  that  2  •''2  or  3  hours  and  think- 
ing about  the  fact  that  40  years  ago. 
when  we  entered  a  new  age.  the  nucle- 
ar age.  had  we  had  the  same  sort  of 
session  40  years  ago  in  this  very  body 
wc  may— and  I  underline  "may"— have 
at  least  caused  some  alarming  signals 
to  go  off  and  say  that  it  was  at  that 
moment  that  we  should  have  been  se- 
riously talking  around  this  world 
about  what  we  had  the  potential  of 
doing.  Today,  we  are  initiating 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  that  we  volunteered  to  turn  our 
atomic  capability  over  to  international 
control  and  the  Soviets  refused? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  And  what  have  we 
done  now? 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  the  Soviets  re- 
fused. Why?  Because  they  wanted  to 
develop  their  own  capability.  I  will 
remind  you  of  what  Harold  Brown. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  said; 

When  *e  build.  lh.>y  build,  when  we  don't 
build,  they  build. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  But  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  saying  let  us  build  more  and 
more  and  more  so  we  can  have  less. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  suggesting  no  such  thing.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  saying  let  us 
continue  with  our  re.search,  let  us  con- 
tinue testing.  I  have  not  suggested  de- 
ployment for  one  moment.  But  what 
we  do  is  inhibit  our  R&D. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  do  not  negoti- 
ate, we  are  not  going  to  re.search  and 
develop  this  thing.  We  are  not  going  to 
develop  the  capability,  unless  you  are 
negotiating  in  good  faith. 

Who  is  it  that  does  not  negotiate  in 
good  faith''  Over  the  years,  who  has  it 
been  for  the  most  part?  The  United 
Slates  or  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  Soviet  Union,  after  the  ABM 
Treaty,  after  SALT  1.  when  we  went 
into  a  state  of  detente,  and  when  we 
reduced  defense  spending  in  real 
lerm.s,  continued  to  relentlessly  build 
and  build  and  build.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  if  he  thinks 
the  Soviets  are  people  of  equal  good- 
will to  the  United  States,  equally  re- 
sponsive to  the  public  opinion  of  their 
people,  who  are  desirous  of  arriving  at 
peaceful  arrangements  with  the 
United  States,  he  probably  believes 
that  a  people-to-people  exchange 
would  solve  everything.  We  would  all 
learn  to  love  each  other  and  all  lay 
down  our  arms. 

Well,  that  is  not  the  real  world  as  it 
is. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  Senator  from  Ar 
kansas  is  not  that  naive  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  knows  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  did  not  think  the 
Senator  was.  and  I  wanted  to  hear  him 
say  it. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  And  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  believes  this  is  a  mandate 
upon  the  President  or  that  this  will 
unilaterally  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 


Mr.  TOWER.  No;  I  do  not  say  it  is  a 
mandate.  I  say  what  you  do  is  create 
the  kind  of  climate  in  this  world  that 
really  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
arrive  at  a  serious  arms  agreement 
with  the  Soviets.  What  was  historical- 
ly shown  is  we  develop  and  deploy  a 
system  and  the  Soviets  negotiate  seri- 
ously and  we  limit  the  system.  That  is 
what  has  been  proven  to  work. 

But  you  are  experimenting  here 
with  wishful  thinking.  That  is  what 
you  are  doing. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  It  would  appear  to 
me 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  nothing  but 
wishful  thinking.  It  is  not  going  to  get 
us  where  we  want  to  be.  It  is  not  going 
to  result  in  one  iota  of  arms  control.  If 
anybody  really  believes  that  it  will, 
they  better  read  the  history  of  the 
past. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  If  the  Senator 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  make  a  speech.  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  certainly  would.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  this  Presi- 
dent should  not  oppose  this  resolution 
because  it  basically  is  saying  in  print 
what  he  has  been  saying  in  public, 
that  he  wants  to  negotiate.  He  is  will- 
ing to  go  to  the  negotiating  table.  He 
is  willing  to  talk  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Here  comes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  saying.  "Mr.  President, 
we  encourage  you  to  do  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  stand  behind  you  in  doing 
this." 

Now  what  is  happening  is  we  are 
throwing  this  up  as  some  sort  of  an  al- 
batross around  the  President,  around 
the  country.  We  are  going  to  unilater- 
ally disarm.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
knows  very  well  on  page  1  in  the  Pres- 
sler  amendment  at  line  11.  "as  appro- 
priate" such  a  moratorium.  "As  appro- 
priate" would  certainly  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  opportu- 
nity to  back  away  from  this  moratori- 
um if  he  did  not  deem  it  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

I  did  not  know  earlier  today.  Mr. 
President,  even  what  was  in  the  Pres- 
sler  language  nor  how  I  was  going  to 
vote  for  it.  But  sitting  through  the  ses- 
sion this  afternoon  and  seeing  what 
was  the  new  beginning  of  a  new  age 
that  we  Know  very  little  about,  I  do 
not  think  we  would  be  wrong  in  trying 
to  encourage  the  President  of  this 
country,  the  great  communicator,  to 
begin  at  least  some  indication  with  the 
Soviet  about  this,  and  I  think  that  is 
what  the  Pressler  amendment  does. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
nobody  thinks  the  press  is  going  to  in- 
terpret this  as  simply  an  endorsement 
of  the  President's  position.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  what  it  says  is 
that  Congress  believes  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  act  in  good  faith,  and 
therefore  they  are  pressuring  the 
President,  and  that  is  what  the  Rus- 
sians will  believe,  too.  The  Russians 


will  say,  "We  got  that  guy  over  a 
barrel.  His  own  Congress  pushes  him 
into  negotiation. " 

The  fact  is  that  we  should  be  think- 
ing about  what  is  in  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States.  But 
we  are  going  off  on  arms  control  for 
the  sake  of  arms  control,  not  for  the 
sake  of  national  security. 

We  could  get  an  agreement  tomor- 
row with  the  Russians  if  we  wanted  to 
make  concessionary  terms.  By  the 
way.  from  time  to  time,  we  have  done 
some  of  those  things— made  agree- 
ments for  the  sake  of  agreement,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  has  any  illu- 
sions about  how  this  is  going  to  be  in- 
terpreted. In  the  meantime,  we  always 
play  around  with  these  inhibitions  and 
restrictions  on  ourselves.  If  we  just 
will  not  R&D  on  this  system  or  if  we 
will  show  some  restraint,  the  Soviets 
will  negotiate  and  we  will  negotiate 
the  problem  away.  I  can  tell  you  that 
there  is  nothing  in  history  to  prove 
that. 

We  had  to  actually  deploy  the  ABM 
before  the  Soviets  were  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate. Then  we  sat  back  and  thought 
we  were  OK;  and  the  Soviets  indulged 
themselves  in  the  most  relentless  arms 
buildup  in  history,  when  they  were 
not  provoked,  not  challenged,  and  en- 
gaged in  military  adventures  all  over 
the  world. 

When  we  possessed  military  superi- 
ority, nuclear  monopoly,  even  under 
severe  provocation,  the  United  States 
had  the  restraint  not  to  use  it.  Does 
anybody  think  for  a  minute  that, 
given  the  current  state  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary power,  we  would  do  anything  irre- 
sponsible on  our  own  initiative?  I  hope 
not. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  in  a  peculiar  position.  Last 
year,  when  we  considered  this  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  I  was  determined  to 
bring  the  issue  of  antisatellite  weap- 
ons and  their  limitation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President.  I  offered'  an 
amendment  requiring  that  the  Presi- 
dent endeavor  to  negotiate  a  ban  on 
such  weapons.  My  colleagues  support- 
ed me  generously— 91  ayes  to  0  nays. 
The  amendment  survived  conference 
and  was  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Today,  lam  a  victim  of  deja  vu.  I  am 
doing  the  Same  thing  all  over  again.  As 
if  the  91-to-O  vote  never  happened,  we 
n-.ust  do  it  again.  Someone  said  "Those 
who  ignore  history  are  doomed  to 
repeat  it."  In  this  case,  let  us  hope  so. 

Why  must  I  offer  my  amendment 
again?  A  simple  question  usually  re- 
ceives a  complex  answer  and  so  it  is. 

After  that  amendment  was  signed 
into  law  last  year,  it  dawned  on  the  ad- 
ministration's strategic  thinkers  that 
there  would  be  no  test  of  the  P-15 
ASAT  against  an  object  in  space 
unless  there  was  movement  on  ASAT 


arms  control.  The  amendment  did  not 
demand  a  signed  treaty  with  the  Sovi- 
ets—of course  not— but  it  did  require 
at  the  minimum  a  Presidential  certifi- 
cation that  he  was  willing  to  make 
such  efforts.  That  apparently  was  too 
much  to  ask.  An  arms  control  compo- 
nent for  the  security  interests  in  space 
was  not  on  and  by  March  31  of  this 
year,  the  administration  so  reported  to 
Congress.  Two  months  later,  by  a  close 
margin  10  to  8,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  voted  to  gut  my  amend- 
ment, effectively  eliminating  any  re- 
quirement that  the  President  move 
forward  with  ASAT  arms  control. 

The  committee's  gutting  of  the 
amendment  is  not  obscure  in  its  mean- 
ing. It  says  that  there  will  be  no  test 
against  an  object  in  space  "unless  the 
President  determines  and  certifies 
that  proceeding  with  the  ASAT  pro- 
gram is  compatible  with  and  essential 
to  the  accomplishment  of  arms  control 
agreements." 

We  have  here  a  neat  reversal  of  leg- 
islative priority— my  amendment  fo- 
cused on  the  funds  for  the  ASAT  test 
as  a  lever  on  the  administration  to 
move  forward  in  good  faith  on  ASAT 
arms  control.  The  committee  amend- 
ment makes  arms  control  incidental  to 
the  conduct  of  the  ASAT  test. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  alone  in 
my  peculiar  position  I  alluded  to  earli- 
er. I  have  partners.  My  good  friends 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
a  host  of  strategists  in  the  Pentagon, 
the  White  House,  and  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  We  are 
all  partners  in  this  curious  reenact- 
ment  of  last  year's  drama.  Only  this 
time,  we  are  divided.  It  is  over  the 
issues  of  ASAT  arms  control. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
past  year's  events  have  not  been  com- 
pletely repetitive  on  this  ASAT  ques- 
tion. As  my  colleagues  will  recall  my 
amendment  last  year  sought  a  negoti- 
ated ban  of  ASAT's.  The  word  "ban  " 
in  that  amendment  was  ambiguous, 
but  what  we  were  seeking  was  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
negotiate  limitations  which  would  con- 
trol the  arms  race  in  dedicated  ASAT 
systems,  or  perhaps,  with  verve  and 
imagination  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
eliminating  dedicated  ASAT  weapons. 

The  administration  response  was  in 
hindsight,  a  clever  tactical  move.  They 
claimed  that  a  ban  meant  develop- 
ment, testing,  deployment,  and  posses- 
sion. They  also  said  that  a  ban  of 
ASAT's  meant  everything  residual  or 
that  could  be  conceivably  used  as 
ASAT's,  such  as  space  shuttles  and 
ICBM's,  Therefore,  they  argued,  they 
could  never  satisfy  my  amendment's 
requirements— it  was  too  absolute,  too 
comprehensive— verification— a  now 
familiar  theme— would  be  impossible. 

Well  done.  If  I  had  been  in  their  pre- 
dicament, faced  with  that  amendment 
and  feeling  no  particular  enthusiasm 
for  ASAT  arms  control,  I  would  have 


done  the  same  thing— seize  upon  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  ignore  the  spirit. 
Tactically,  a  smart  move.  But  the 
Nation,  and  I  believe  the  Congress,  is 
not  of  the  same  mind.  We  support  a 
sincere  effort  to  negotiate  arms  limita- 
tions on  ASAT's.  We  think  arms  con- 
trol can  be  a  very  effective  means  to 
protect  and  improve  our  security  inter- 
ests in  space.  We  are  so  determined  to 
see  arms  control  efforts  go  forward  in 
this  area  that  we  will  accept  and  even 
applaud  a  good-faith  effort  to  negoti- 
ate something  less  comprehensive 
than  an  absolute  ban. 

Any  amendment  to  S.  2723  which  I 
will  support  should  reinstate  the  origi- 
nal ASAT  arms  control  provision  but 
with  an  important  modification.  Last 
year's  legislation  required  a  Presiden- 
tial certification  that  he  was  endeavor- 
ing in  good  faith  to  negotiate  a  ban  on 
ASAT's.  My  present  amendment  de- 
letes the  word  'ban"  and  inserts  "ban 
or  strict  limitation." 

This  key  modification  responds  to 
the  administration's  contention  that  a 
comprehensive  ban  would  not  be  veri- 
fiable. With  the  goal  of  promoting  an 
arms  control  approach  to  our  security 
interests  in  space,  I  therefore  have 
modified  the  original  amendment  of 
1983  to  include  "strict  limitations"  as  a 
worthwhile  arms  control  objective. 
Arms  control  in  space  is  an  urgent  pri- 
ority in  order  to  safeguard  our  heavy 
investment  in  satellites  performing 
vital  tasks  in  communications,  elec- 
tronic intelligence,  early  warning,  pho- 
toreconnaissance,  ocean  surveillance, 
and  navigation.  This  modification  of 
last  year's  amendment  offers  suffi- 
cient flexibility  to  permit  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  mutual  and  verifiable  treaty 
containing  significant  limitations. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate  makes  the  implicit 
claim  that  a  world  with  ASAT  arms 
control  would  be  more  secure  than  one 
without  ASAT  arms  control.  I  think  it 
is  important  for  all  of  us  here  to  un- 
derstand how  and  why  that  assess- 
ment is  eminently  true. 

First,  let  us  examine  how  the  ques- 
tion should  be  addressed.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  arms  control  is  "a 
good  thing  ".  We  have  to  demonstrate 
that  various  treaty  options  make  sense 
in  terms  of  cost,  stability,  and  surviv- 
ability of  our  space  assets.  It  is  not 
useful  to  think  of  treaty  verification 
as  an  absolute  in  this  regard.  We  must 
ask  if  there  are  arms  control  options, 
combined  with  other  techniques, 
which  are  sufficiently  verifiable  to 
render  cheating  an  insignificant  factor 
in  the  survival  of  our  satellite  invento- 
ry. 

Let  us  begin  with  cost.  Satellites  are 
very  expensive  and  it  is  expensive  to 
place  them  in  orbit.  The  higher  the 
orbit,  the  higher  the  cost.  If  we  allow 
ASAT  capabilities  of  the  Soviets  to  de- 
velop without  limit,  we  will  face  heavy 
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costs  in  order  to  protect  our  satellites. 
To  counter  Soviet  ASAT's  we  will  have 
to  implement  a  strategy  of  satellite  du- 
plication or  redundancy  to  make  it 
more  difficult  to  destroy  the  presently 
small  number  of  highly  sophisticated 
satellites  we  deploy  in  high  altitude 
orbits.  We  would  also  peed  to  spend 
large  sums  as  even  more  sophisticated 
defensive  capabilities  of  our  satellites. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  race 
between  ASATs  and  satellite  defen- 
sive measures,  the  ASAT  is  less  expen- 
sive than  the  combined  costs  of  the 
satellites  and  its  intricate  defensive  ca- 
pabilities. Plus  we  will  be  in  a  race  to 
develop  ever  more  effective  antisatel- 
lite  weapons  at  huge  cost. 

Which  side  can  better  adapt  to  the 
costs  of  unrestrained  ASAT  competi- 
tion? Our  most  important  satellites 
and,  by  far.  the  majority  of  our  satel- 
lites are  in  high  Earth  orbit,  including 
elliptical,  semisynchronous,  and  geo- 
synchronous orbit.  These  satellites  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  presently  de- 
ployed Soviet  ASAT.  Our  satellites  are 
more  sophisticated  and  more  long 
lived  than  the  Soviet  systems.  They 
are  currently  secure  from  Soviet  at- 
tacks. 

The  Soviets  have  short-lived  satel- 
lites, mostly  on  low  Earth  orbit.  They 
replace  them  frequently  and  maintain 
more  of  them  in  orbit.  The  Soviets  are 
therefore  better  situated  to  deal  with 
a  race  for  satellite  redundancy  and. 
more  important,  if  they  develop  a  high 
altitude  ASAT,  they  will  place  at  risk 
our  valuable,  long-lived,  expensive  sat- 
ellites at  high  altitudes. 

Because  our  F-15  ASAT  has  such 
impressive  offensive  capabilities,  some 
experts  have  lost  sight  of  how  much  it 
would  cost  the  United  States  to  devel- 
op critical  defensive  capabilities. 
Would  it  not  be  logical  to  constrain 
the  Soviet  program  so  that  it  remains 
limited  to  a  primitive,  slow,  and  mar- 
ginally reliable  system  against  our  less 
numerous  low  orbit  satellites,  and 
thereby  preserve  our  high-altitude 
sanctuary? 

If  we  were  unable  to  negotiate  the 
verifiable  dismantling  of  the  Soviet  or- 
bital interceptor,  could  we  not  install 
relatively  simple  defensive  capabilities 
on  our  satellites  to  neutralize  the 
Soviet  ASAT?  Would  not  Soviet  sys- 
tems erode  over  time  in  the  absence  of 
further  tests? 

But,  it  is  argued  by  some  ASAT  pro- 
ponents that  the  slightest,  undetected 
cheating  on  a  treaty  would  imperil  our 
few  strategic  satellites  in  high  orbit. 
They  argue  that  an  undetected  break- 
out of  Soviet  high-altitude  ASAT  ca- 
pabilities could  happen  before  we 
detect  it  and  thus  threaten  our  securi- 
ty in  the  event  of  a  crisis.  This  argu- 
ment ignores,  however,  the  obvious 
option  we  would  have  and  do  have  of 
securing  our  high  orbit  satellites  with 
defensive  capabilitico  insuring  their 
survival.  This  includes  evasive  maneu- 
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vering.  hardening,  decoys,  electronic 
countermeasures,  and  so  forth.  This 
could  be  done  and  should  be  done 
whether  we  have  a  treaty  or  not.  So, 
with  ASAT  arms  control  we  can  lower 
cost  and  increase  survivability  of  our 
satellite  assets. 

What  about  strategic  stability? 
Would  an  unrestrained  ASAT  arms 
race  enhance  or  degrade  the  stability 
of  the  nuclear  balance?  At  a  recent 
conference  on  ASAT's  and  arms  con- 
trol sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment.  25  experts  in  the 
field,  representing  a  cross  section  of 
opinion,  all  agreed  on  the  following  as- 
sessment: 

Future  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  activities  in 
.space  hold  great  potential  (or  generating 
uncertainty  and  misunderstanding  regard- 
ing the  countries'  respective  intentions. 
Workshop  participants  agreed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  its  vigorous  ex- 
ploitation of  space,  and  that  .some  Soviet  ac- 
tivities will  be  perceived  in  the  United 
States  as  provocative.  Similarly  some  Ameri- 
can actions  will  appear  provocative  to  the 
Soviets.  Both  countries  will  observe  activi- 
ties which  they  will  not  completely  under- 
stand and  which  will  cause  considerable  con- 
cern. Misunderstandings  concerning  the 
intent  of  various  space  actions  could  be  par- 
ticularly dangerous  during  crises  or  low- 
level  conflicts. 

Can  we  accept  as  valid  the  adminis- 
tration's contention  that  adequate  ver- 
ification of  an  ASAT  Treaty  is  not  fea- 
sible? Certainly  not.  There  are  numer- 
ous options  for  a  negotiated  treaty 
that  can  be  adequately  verified,  while 
substantially  enhancing  the  security 
of  our  satellites.  Our  ability  to  verify  a 
treaty  with  high  confidence  certainly 
depends  on  the  specifics  of  a  treaty  to 
be  negotiated.  The  administrations 
lack  of  willingness  to  negotiate  is  the 
crux  of  the  matter  here,  not  our  tech- 
nical limitations  to  monitor  an  arms 
control  treaty. 

The  new  version  of  the  Tsongas 
amendment  provides  sufficient  flexi- 
bility for  negotiating  a  ban,  or  strict 
limitations,  on  ASAT  weapons.  The 
OTA  workshop  on  arms  control  in 
space  identified  a  broad  range  of 
treaty  options  that  could  be  adequate- 
ly verified.  Certainly  a  ban  on  dedicat- 
ed ASAT  testing  can  be  monitored 
with  high  confidence.  We  have  for  15 
years  monitored  the  20  or  so  Soviet 
ASAT  tests  and  know  their  barely 
marginal  rates  of  success  and  their  rel- 
evant parameters.  Our  upgraded  deep- 
space  radar  network  ground-based 
electro-optical  deep-scale  surveillance 
(GEODSS)  to  be  completed  in  1987. 
will  provide  greater  tracking  accuracy, 
broader  coverage,  and  more  detailed 
optical  and  orbital  information  on 
space  objects  than  ever  before.  It 
could  clearly  monitor  from  the 
ground,  with  additional  support  from 
space,  any  tests  of  ASAT's  from 
launch  to  intercept. 

A  test  ban  would  preclude  develop- 
ment of  a  new  high-confidence  dedi- 


cated ASAT  system  and  halt  any  ef- 
forts to  improve  present  systems.  It  is 
difficult  to  conduct  space  tests  of 
ASAT's  surreptitiously,  and  a  system 
not  tested  extensively  cannot  be  of 
concern  as  a  military  threat. 

While  possession  of  ASAT's  is  more 
difficult  to  verify,  deployment  and  use 
of  ASAT's  can  easily  be  observed. 
They,  too,  could  be  included  in  a  test 
ban  treaty.  Moreover,  a  treaty  con- 
straining ASAT  weapons  would  still 
leave  us  the  option  to  improve  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  satellites  and  carry  on 
our  vigorous  research  program  as  a 
hedge  against  technological  surprises. 

The  OTA  workshop  and  other  ex- 
perts agree  that  there  are  still  other 
treaty  options,  verifiable  at  high  levels 
of  confidence,  such  as  a  treaty  estab- 
lishing "rules  of  the  road  in  space" 
dealing  with  space  mines,  confidence- 
building  measures,  a  form  of  discuss- 
ing questionable  activities,  other  ways 
to  alleviate  dangers  and  miscalcula- 
tions in  space.  Other  possibilities  in- 
clude a  high  Earth  orbit  ASAT  ban, 
and  limitations  on  nondestructive  in- 
terference with  satellite  functions. 

1  am  convinced  that  a  ban  on  test- 
ing, deployment,  and  of  use  dedicated 
ASAT's  is  a  negotiable,  verifiable, 
proposition.  If  this  administration  re- 
sponds in  good  faith  to  this  amend- 
ment, they  will  propose  to  the  Soviets 
a  variation  on  that  theme.  Also  at 
hand  are  other  options,  which  I  have 
listed  and  which  ASAT  experts  have 
discussed  as  thoroughly  practical,  veri- 
fiable, and  useful.  This  amounts  to  a 
large  basket  of  ASAT  arms  control  op- 
tions, all  of  which  would  enhance  our 
security  in  space.  We  are  asking  the 
President  to  move  forward  decisively 
and  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  the 
most  creative  and  far-reaching  ASAT 
arms  control  treaty  that  he  can  devise. 
Mr.  President,  since  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion today  took  place  in  closed  ses- 
sion, I  should  like  to  take  advantage  of 
this  lull  in  negotiations  to  read  into 
the  Record  some  of  the  comments 
that  were  made  during  the  session, 
none  of  which  are  classified,  all  of 
which  are  in  the  public  domain. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  !•*  antisatellite  weaponry. 
The  argument  made  is  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  the  capability  and  we  do  not. 
There  is  a  certain  element  of  truth  to 
that,  but  I  should  like  to  go  into  some 
of  the  details  of  what  has  happened 
from  the  Soviet  perspective,  so  that  we 
understand  clearly  what  capability 
they  have. 

There  is  a  chart  here  that  goes  into 
some  detail  as  to  the  three  kinds  of 
testing  the  Soviets  have  engaged  in,  in 
antisatellite  weapons. 

The  most  primitive  test  is  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  second-orbit  intercept. 
In  other  words,  the  Soviets  launch  the 
antisatellite  weapon  with  ICBM's.  It 


then  orbits  twice,  and  then  moves 
against  the  target. 

On  the  chart,  it  is  shown  that  they 
began  testing  that  in  1968.  again  in 
1970,  1971.  1977,  and  1981.  In  that,  the 
most  primitive  system,  they  have  Itad 
nine  testa,  and  seven  of  the  nine  were 
successful.  So  one  has  to  conclude  that 
the  Soviets  have  concluded  that  that 
kind  of  system  can  be  employed. 

The  next  testing  they  did  was  a 
more  sophisticated  intercept,  a  one- 
orbit  or  a  first-orbit  intercept.  In  other 
words,  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
Soviet  system  was  that  you  have  to 
wait  two  orbits  to  be  able  to  effect  the 
intercept  of  the  target.  This  was  an  at- 
tempt to  move  it  down  to  one  orbit. 
They  tested  that  in  1976  and  1977. 
Two  succeeded;  two  failed. 

They  then  got  to  a  position  where 
they  moved  to  a  third  interceptor  and 
began  to  use  high  technology,  very 
much  the  kind  of  technology  that  we 
are  looking  at  in  the  United  States, 
the  so-called  optical  infrared  homing 
second-orbit  intercept— in  other  words, 
using  the  available  high  technology  to 
find  your  target  and  go  after  it,  with 
the  resulting  increase  in  efficiency. 

They  tested  that  in  1976.  1977,  1978, 
1980,  1981.  and  1982— six  times.  All  six 
times  they  failed.  So  the  Soviet  record 
with  the  alternative  that  would  be  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  United  States  is 
that  they  were  zero  for  six.  I  do  not 
know  anybody  who  would  suggest  that 
the  Soviets  would  deploy  a  system 
that  had  a  zero-for-six  record. 

I  just  raised  that  to  put  into  perspec- 
tive some  of  the  details  as  to  what  the 
Soviets  have  and  have  not  done.  I  do 
not  know  anyone  who  would  argue 
that  the  Soviet  systems  is  superior  to 
the  F-15  system  that  we  have  tested. 

The  second  chart  which  was  referred 
to  during  the  secret  session— again, 
these  are  unclassified  charts— goes 
into  the  question  of  satellites:  U.S.  sat- 
ellites, U.S.S.R.  satellites. 

Most  people  did  not  realize  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  our  type 
of  satellites  and  the  Soviet  satellites. 
If  I  can  go  into  that  for  a  moment, 
there  are,  in  essence,  four  kinds  of 
orbits  within  which  satellites  operate. 
There  is  the  low  orbit,  which  is  a  90- 
to  1.200-mile  orbit.  There  is  the  high 
elliptical  orbit— in  other  words,  an 
orbit  in  v^ich  at-one  point  in  time  the 
satellite  is  closer  to  the  Earth,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  250  miles.  Then,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  ellipse,  it  is  very 
distant  from  the  Earth— in  many 
cases,  up  to  25,000  miles. 

The  third  orbit  is  the  semisynchron- 
ous, which  is  about  12,000  miles  up. 

The  fourth,  and,  in  my  opinion,  by 
far  the  most  important,  is  geosynchro- 
nous, which  is  at  22,000  miles. 

The  point  to  be  made  by  these 
charts  is  that  the  low  orbit  and  the 
high  elliptical  orbit  are  the  vulnerable 
orbits:  The  low  orbit  by  definition,  and 
the  high  elliptical  orbit  because  at  one 


point  in  its  orbit  it  is  close  to  the 
Earth.  Those  are  orbits  we  are  talking 
about  that  are  vulnerable  to  the 
system  we  have  been  describing  today. 

If  you  look  at  U.S.  reliance  upon  low 
orbits,  you  find  that  the  number  of 
satellites  of  the  United  States  is  just 
below  20  percent;  whereas,  the  Soviet 
reliance  upon  low  orbits  goes  up 
beyond  55  percent.  So  if  anybody  is 
vulnerable  here,  the  Soviets  are  far 
more  vulnerable  than  the  United 
States. 

In  the  case  of  the  high  elliptical 
orbits,  the  Soviet  reliance  is  probably 
eight  or  nine  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  put  its  effort  in 
geosynchronous  orbits,  which  are  by 
far  the  safest.  What  does  this  mean?  It 
means  that,  given  current  technology, 
the  Soviets  and  the  United  States 
would  have  the  capability  of  going 
after  low-orbit  satellites. 

In  that  case,  they  are  more  vulnera- 
ble than  we  are.  If,  however,  we  do  not 
have  a  treaty,  and  there  is  no  control 
achieved  in  this  particular  space  race, 
in  time,  semisynchronous  and  geosyn- 
chronous orbits  are  going  to  be  in 
danger.  That  is  the  point  at  which  the 
United  States  begins  to  be  very  vulner- 
able. 

So  it  seems  to  me  obvious  to  con- 
clude that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
hazards  around  here  besides  walking 
in  front  of  the  speaker. 

The  other  one  would  be  that  if  we  do 
not  achieve  a  treaty  here,  5  or  10  years 
out,  the  Soviets  will,  through  various 
technologies,  be  able  to  look  at  and  to 
endanger  geosynchronous  orbits.  That 
is  the  point  which  the  United  States 
does  not  want  to  get  to,  because  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  point  of  no  return. 

Mr,  President,  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today  is  not  tying  any- 
body's hands.  It  is  simply  urging  the 
administration  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  negotiation  so  that  this  poten- 
tial vulnerability  for  high-orbit  satel- 
lites which  we  depend  on  for  early 
warning  and  so  on,  that  we  achieve 
some  arms  control  before  that  vulner- 
ability should  appear.  If  we  do  not, 
our  successors  10  years  out  will  find 
themselves  in  a  situation  where  the 
Soviets  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  up 
not  only  low-orbit  satellites,  but  also 
those  in  geosynchronous  orbit.  That,  I 
suggest  to  my  colleagues,  is  a  point  of 
real  danger. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Because  we  are  no 
longer  in  closed  session,  this  discussion 
necessarily  is  constrained.  While  the 
Senator's  charts  do  illustrate  his  point 
with  respect  to  numbers,  I  assume  he 
would  agree  that  in  terms  of  the  value 
of  satellites,  the  United  States  has  a 
great  number  which  are  within  range 
and,  therefore,  vulnerable  to  the  exist- 


ing coorbital  interceptor  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  assume  the  Senator 
would  also  agree,  and  this  is  what  I 
was  seeking  to  get  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion on  during  the  closed  session, 
when  he  says  the  Soviets  will  be  more 
vulnerable  to  the  U.S.  antisatellite  ca- 
pability, does  that  not  presuppose  that 
we  have  tested  that  capability  beyond 
what  is  clearly  the  first  phase  with  re- 
spect to  the  F-15? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Let  me  answer  it  by 
asking  the  Senator  a  question:  Would 
he  rather  have  their  tested  second 
orbit  interceptor  or  our  F-15  ap- 
proach? Which  would  he  rather  have? 

Mr.  WII^ON.  I  think  we  would 
rather  have  ours  once  we  have  tested 
it.  But  we  have  not  tested  it,  that  is 
precisely  the  point.  Therefore,  while 
we  could  argue  the  relative  merits  of 
direct  descent  as  opposed  to  the  more 
time-consuming  orbital  or  co-orbital 
approach  the  Soviets  have  undertak- 
en, the  fact  is  they  have  a  tested,  reli- 
able system,  one  which  they  feel  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  that  they  have 
agreed  to  void  it.  which  they  can  agree 
to  under  existing  international  rules. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Does  the  Senator 
consider  the  second  orbit  intercept  to 
be  a  reliable  system?  Would  the  Sena- 
tor vote  for  such  a  system  in  our  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  WILSON.  What  the  Senator 
would  vote  for  is  that  we  test  it  so  that 
we  can  develop  it  to  the  level  of  confi- 
dence it  apparently  has  now  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  would  like  to  share  that  confi- 
dence. I  believe  we  can  but  not  if  we 
ban  unilateral  testing. 

If  the  Senator  is  asked  do  I  have 
some  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
Soviet  weapon  to  do  danger  to  a  great 
number  of  high-value  satellite  assets 
of  the  United  States,  the  answer  is  yes, 
I  do. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  not  in  debate. 

The  final  point  I  make,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  no  matter  what  happens 
here  today,  and  I  think  perhaps  we 
can  negotiate  our  way  out  of  this,  the 
fact  is  that  whether  we  have  a  treaty 
or  do  not  have  a  treaty,  one  of  the 
major  issues  of  vulnerability— we  hear 
a  lot  of  talk  about  what  lasers  can  do 
and  what  these  intercepts  can  do.  The 
fact  is  that  one  of  the  ways  to  get 
around  this  is  to  build  in  defenses. 
You  can,  indeed,  make  satellites  that 
are  more  maneuverable.  You  can, 
indeed,  put  protective  devices  on  satel- 
lites to  obviate  some  of  the  problems 
of  lasers.  We  have  not  done  that. 
Whether  these  amendments  pass  or 
fail  today,  there  is  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  do 
something  about  vulnerability  of  our 
satellites.  Even  those  of  us  who  argue 
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for  an  approach  of  ASAT  arms  control 
would  in  no  way  argue  with  that  point. 
What  we  are  going  to  vote  on  today 
is  very  simple:  We  are  saying  to  the 
administration,  yes.  go  ahead  with 
your  testing:  yes.  go  ahead  with  all 
your  R«tD:  but  at  least  begin  to  nego- 
tiate. 

The  Senator  from  California  .says  we 
have  to  test  the  F-15.  I  do  not  argue 
that  point.  All  I  say  is  as  you  go  about 
doing  that,  the  .second  track  is  at  least 
as  important,  sitting  down  and  negoti- 
ating. When  you  do  not  do  that,  noth- 
ing else  can  be  accomplished  and  the 
window  of  opportunity  will  have 
closed,  the  second  orbit  intercept  is 
vulnerable. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  speak  just  briefly  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  also  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  points  very 
specifically.  Mr.  President. 

We  had  a  series  of  hearings  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  particular 
ly  in  the  Strategic  Subcommittee 
which  I  sat  in  on.  Some  of  the  testimo- 
ny there.  I  felt,  was  extremely  u.seful. 
One  of  the  witnesses  we  had  was  Mr 
Robert  W.  Buchheim.  the  former  head 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
States-Soviet  ASAT  talks.  In  question- 
ing Mr.  Buchheim.  Senator  Warner. 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  asked 
the  following  question: 

Mr.  Buchheim.  1  am  reading'  an  amend 
ment  before  the  Senate  which  .stales  *  *  ' 
■  United  Slates  immediately  re.sume  nenotia 
tion.s  on  a  mutual  and  verifiable  ban  on  the 
testing,  production,  deployment  and  use  ol 
any  anli.salellite  weapon. 

What  I.S  your  judgment  in  view  of  the 
present  United  States-Soviet  relation.sliip  of 
the  immediacy  of  beint!  able  to  enter  into 
such  talks:" 

Mr.  Buchheim's  respon.se  was.  We 
should  start  today— not  tomorrow  but 
today." 

Senator  Warner  then  said:  I  beg 
your  pardon?" 

Mr.  Buchheim  repeated;  We  should 
start  today— not  tomorrow  but  today." 
Senator  Warner  then  asked:  What 
is  the  likelihood  that  the  Soviets  will 
respond  with  equal  enthusiasm,  in 
your  judgment?" 

Mr.  Buchheims  respon.se  was:  Very 
good." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  in- 
formation we  have  received  in  the 
committee  and  here,  on  the  floor,  with 
regard  to  the  threat  that  the  United 
States  faces  from  the  Soviet  Union 
with  regard  to  this  capability  is  .some- 
what distorted.  I  think  that  any  kind 
of  balanced  assessment  of  our  capabil- 
ity and  Soviet  capability  would  have  to 
lead  a  person  to  conclude  that  we  have 
at  least  as  great  a  capability  in  this  re- 
spect as  does  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is 
based  on  the  testimony  we  have  re- 
ceived in  all  of  the  various  briefings 
that  have  been  made. 


I  know  there  have  been  statements 
by  people  in  the  Department  of  De- 
[en.se  to  the  effect  that  we  are  10  years 
behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  .some  of 
these  technologies.  But  I  think  that 
when  you  get  the  knowledgeable 
people  in  as  witne.sses.  and  we  were 
fortunate  to  have  some  of  the  knowl- 
edgeable people  in  as  witnesses  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  it  becomes 
clear  that  we  are  not  10  years  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  in  these  various 
areas.  We  have  at  least  the  capability 
that  they  do  and  I  think  that  is  a  rea- 
.sonable  and  a  balanced  assessment  of 
where  we  now  stand. 

On  the  issue  of  verification,  clearly 
there  are  major  problems  in  verifying 
the  inventory  of  some  types  of  antisat- 
ellite  weapons  which  might  be  devel- 
oped in  the  future,  but  clearly  there 
are  parts  of  the  antisatellite-weapon 
arsenal  that  can  be  verified.  There  are 
agreements  in  this  area  of  the  arms 
race  that  can  be  verified.  And  for  us  to 
take  the  posture,  which  apparently 
the  administration  would  like  to  take, 
that  this  is  a  part  of  the  arms  race 
that  is  off  limits  for  arms  control  I 
think  is  just  not  a  responsible  course 
for  us  to  pursue. 

The  amendments  that  are  before  the 
Senate  do  not  tie  anybody's  hands. 
The  amendments  that  are  before  the 
Senate  do  not  weaken  our  defen.ses  in 
any  respect.  They  do  not  even  limit 
the  ability  of  this  country  to  go  ahead 
with  testing  or  research  and  develop- 
ment. What  they  do  is  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  simultaneously  pursue  ne- 
gotiations with  Soviet  Union  and  lo 
endeavor  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of 
arms-control  agreement. 

Quite  frankly.  I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  administration, 
and  .some  of  the  Senators  who  have 
spoken  here  today,  could  resist  the 
simple  request  that  the  United  States 
be  willing  lo  go  ahead  and  endeavor  to 
negotiate.  That  .seems  to  me  lo  be  a 
very  difficult  position  to  defend.  So  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  in  its  final  action 
on  this  matter  later  this  evening  will 
do  the  appropriate  thing  and  pass  leg- 
islation which  will  let  the  administra- 
tion know  that  those  of  us  in  Congress 
are  seriously  concerned  about  this 
problem;  we  .see  the  control  of  weap- 
ons in  space  as  a  major  new  problem 
facing  this  country  and  we  see  the 
need  to  pursue  arms  control  in  this 
area  as  an  extremely  high  priority. 

Mr.  President,  todays  debate  is 
really  over  whether  there  is  a  role  for 
arms  control  on  anti.satellite  weapons 
or  whether  we  wiii  proceed  with  the 
weaponization  of  space  without  trying 
in  any  way  to  regulate  it.  The  adminis- 
tration reported  on  March  31  that  it 
has  yet  to  find  any  arms  control  meas- 
ures which  it  is  willing  to  pursue,  al- 
legedly because  of  verification  difficul- 
ties and  becau.se  of  our  need  to  be  able 
to  destroy  Soviet  ocean  reconnaissance 
satellites. 


Yet.  the  overwhelming  view  of  ex- 
perls  from  outside  the. administration, 
including  all  those  who  testified  on 
this  subject  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  is  that  ASAT 
arms  control  should  be  pursued 
promptly.  Dr.  Robert  Buchheim, 
former  chief  scientist  of  the  Air  Force 
and  former  chief  ASAT  negotiator  put 
it  most  bluntly;  "We  should  start 
today,  not  tomorrow,  but  today." 

Last  year,  the  Senate  asked  the 
President  in  a  91-to-O  vote  on  the 
T.songas  amendment  to  go  out  and  en- 
deavor to  negotiate  in  good  faith  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  ban  on  antisatel- 
lite  weapons  before  testing  our  new 
ASAT  weapon  against  an  object  in 
space.  This  was  not  a  severe  require- 
ment. I  remember  criticism  at  the  time 
that  the  Congress  had  placed  only  a 
minor  hurdle  before  the  administra- 
tion which  would  easily  leap  it  by 
seeking  to  engage  in  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets. 

But  the  administration  has  dug  in  its 
heels  and  refused  to  contemplate  ne- 
gotiations in  this  area.  They  chose  to 
interiSret  the  Tsongas  amendment  as 
calling  for  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
any  sort  of  weapon  which  could  possi- 
ble interfere  with  satellites,  from 
ICBMs  to  ABMs  to  shuttles  to  low- 
power  lasers.  That  was  not  the  stand- 
ard Senator  Tsongas  enunciated  last 
year,  and  this  years  slightly  modified 
amendment  makes  that  explicit. 

The  administration  has  managed  to 
fritter  away  a  year  without  negotia- 
tions during  which  no  tests  of  our 
ASAT  against  an  object  in  space  were 
planned.  I  would  underline  the  Tson- 
gas amendment  has  not  delayed  our 
ASAT  program  1  day  at  this  point.  If 
it  does  eventually  cause  some  delay,  it 
will  be  the  administration's  intransi- 
gence that  will  have  caused  it.  The  ad- 
ministration promises  to  study  the 
i.ssue  of  ASAT  arms  control  from  now 
until  kingdom  come,  but  in  reality  the 
people  who  seem  to  determine  admin- 
istration policy  in  this  area  see  no  pos- 
sibility for  arms  control. 

For  example.  I  asked  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se  Richard  Perle  at  a 
March  15  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearing  whether  his  skepticism  about 
the  wi-sdom  of  ASAT  arms  control  ap- 
plied both  to  low-orbit  and  geosyn- 
chronous ASAT's  and  he  replied  that 
it  did,  not  the  least  of  all  because  an 
ICBM  with  a  nuclear  warhead  can  be 
launched  at  even  geosynchronous  sat- 
ellites with  a  very  high  prospect  of  de- 
stroying them. 

Mr.  Perle  also  stated  in  response  to 
another  of  my  questions  that; 

I  think  the  history  of  arms  control  with 
respect  lo  the  inhibition  of  technical  inno- 
vation ha-s  been  a  pretty  sad  history.  .  .  . 
Arms  control  as  a  means  of  inhibiting  tech- 
nology  seems  to  me  almost  certain  to  fail. 

And  in  response  to  a  question  from 
Senator  Quayle  about  whether  future 


technology  might  make  verification  of 
ASAT  arms  control  possible,  Mr.  Perle 
answered; 

I  would  not  want  to  rule  out  what  is  inher- 
ently unknowable,  but  we  cannot  now  fore- 
see means  of  verification. 

So  my  colleagues  should  not  place 
very  much  hope  on  this  administra- 
tion taking  any  action  to  seek  ASAT 
arms  control  except  under  pressure 
from  the  Congress  and  the  public  at 
large.         i 

I  was  struck,  frankly,  the  first  week 
in  April  by  the  contrast  between  the 
administration's  stated  unwillingness 
in  its  report  on  Monday  of  that  week 
to  even  tajk  about  ASAT  arms  control 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  on  Wednesday 
of  a  major  initiative  on  chemical  weap- 
ons arms  control.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  tremendous  verification  problems 
lie  in  the  way  of  achieving  a  CW 
agreement.  Yet  the  administration 
argues  that  verification  problems 
make  ASAT  arms  control  unworkable. 
No  one  doubts  there  will  be  significant 
breakout  problems  from  any  chemical 
weapons  accord.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion argues  that  Soviet  ASAT  break- 
out potential  makes  ASAT  arms  con- 
trol difficult.  No  one  doubts  that  there 
are  significant  definitional  problems 
and  overlaps  with  civilian  activities  in 
the  case  of  chemical  weapons. 

Manufacture  of  organopesticides  is 
just  one  example  of  a  permitted  civil- 
ian activity  requiring  close  monitoring. 
Iraq  has  apparently  been  able  to 
obtain  significant  help  from  abroad 
for  its  CW  program  because  others 
thought  they  were  assisting  their  fer- 
tilizer and  pesticide  industry.  Yet, 
ASAT  definitional  problems  and  over- 
laps between  civilian  and  military  uses 
of  space  are  among  the  factors  cited 
by  the  administration  as  complicating 
the  prospects  for  ASAT  arms  control. 
No  one  doubts  that  even  with  CW 
arms  control,  significant  expenditures 
would  still  be  needed  for  defense 
against  chemical  weapons.  Yet  the 
fact  that  we  will  have  to  continue  de- 
fensive measures  to  increase  satellite 
survivability  and  reconstitutability  is 
used  as  an  argument  against  ASAT 
arms  control.  Clearly,  such  expendi- 
tures are  going  to  be  far  higher  with- 
out arms  oontrol  constraints. 

It  jumped  out  at  me  in  reading  the 
administration's  report  on  ASAT  arms 
control  that  essentially  the  same  argu- 
ments used  to  reject  ASAT  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  could  be  used  to 
reject  arrriB  control  negotiations  in  any 
area;  chemical  and  biological  weapons, 
strategic  weapons,  intermediate-range 
nuclear  weapons,  conventional  forces 
in  Europe,  or  a  comprehensive  test 
ban.  In  at  least  the  first  four  of  these 
areas,  the  administration  with  varying 
degrees  of  enthusiasm  has  engaged  in 
negotiations.  This  presumably  means 
that  they  see  a  way  at  least  potentially 
of  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  veri- 


fication and  have  been  able  to  identify 
restraints  that  are  in  our  national  se- 
curity interest  in  these  areas.  The  ben- 
efits of  having  those  restraints  have 
been  judged  to  outweigh  the  risks  in- 
volved in  an  arms  control  treaty,  risks 
such  as  undetected  covert  noncompli- 
ance and  open  break-out  by  the  other 
side. 

Why  should  ASAT  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations be  an  exception?  Based  on 
my  study  of  this  issue,  I  believe  that 
they  should  not  be.  Experts  have  out- 
lined possibilities  for  ASAT  arms  con- 
trol restraints  that  would  demonstra- 
bly be  in  our  national  interest  and 
could  be  effectively  verifiable.  They 
believe  that  the  risks  associated  with 
an  unconstrained  arms  race  .in  space 
are  far  higher  than  the  risks  associat- 
ed with  arms  control  agreements  on 
antisatellite  weaponry. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  try  to  outline 
for  my  colleagues  why  I  have  reached 
such  different  conclusions  from  the 
administration. 

What  I  find  most  lacking  in  the  ad- 
ministration's ASAT  arms  control  ap- 
proach are,  first,  a  comprehensive  view 
of  our  national  interests  in  space; 
second,  a  balanced  assessment  of  the 
Soviet  space  threat;  and,  third,  realis- 
tic criteria  with  regard  to  verification. 

Let  me  take  these  points  in  order. 
Great  stress  is  laid  in  the  administra- 
tion's March  31  report  on  our  need  to 
be  able  to  attack  Soviet  ocean  recon- 
naissance satellites  which  provide  tar- 
geting data  to  Soviet  conventional 
forces  attacking  our  naval  and  land 
forces.  Mr.  Perle  in  his  March  15  testi- 
mony was  even  more  explicit; 

Even  leaving  aside  con.siderations  of  vcrifi- 
ability,  the  United  Stales  cannot  accept 
arms  control  limitations  that  would  pre- 
clude us  from  taking  action  against  lho.se 
satellites  in  the  course  of  hostilities  .  .  . 
What  is  more,  we  must  acquire  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  capability  to  neutralize  such 
threatening  Soviet  satellites. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  free 
lunch.  We  cannot  deny  any  adversary 
the  use  of  space-based  systems  that 
provide  support  to  hostile  military 
forces,  as  the  President's  space  policy 
calls  for,  and  expect  our  adversary  to 
do  anything  but  reciprocate  by  putting 
our  military  support  satellites  at  risk. 

I  believe  that  we  do  have  broader  na- 
tional security  interests  which  impel 
us  to  make  every  effort  to  limit  dedi- 
cated ASAT  capabilities,  especially  at 
high  altitude.  Our  high-altitude  com- 
munications, navigation,  and  early 
warning  satellites  are  clearly  critical 
to  strategic  and  crisis  stability.  With- 
out these  satellites  we  would  be  much 
less  able  to  control  our  strategic 
forces.  Without  them  it  would  be 
harder  to  negotiate  our  way  out  of  a 
crisis.  Indeed,  each  side  will  have  an 
incentive  to  strike  first  in  a  crisis 
against  the  other  side's  space  com- 
mand and  control  assets.  Warning 
times  would  thereby  be  reduced  and 


the  risk  of  nuclear  war  increased. 
Thus,  there  are  solid  national  security 
arguments  for  seeking  to  constrain  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  ASAT 
weapons. 

How  important  is  the  Soviet  ocean 
reconnaissance  satellite  threat?  This  is 
one  of  many  areas  where  the  commit- 
tee received  conflicting  information. 
While  the  administration  played  up 
this  threat,  Dr.  Buchheim  pointed  out 
that  the  Soviet  radar  ocean  reconnais- 
sance satellite  (RORSAT)  is  not  a 
threat  which  ought  to  dominate  U.S. 
national  security  policy  as  to  evolution 
of  the  surface  Navy— RORSAT  can  be 
countered  electronically.  Even  if  not 
countered,  unless  deployed  in  large 
numbers.  RORSAT  cannot  provide 
continuous  identification  and  target- 
ing information.  If  the  Soviet 
RORSAT  should  become  truly  unbear- 
able, we  can  at  least  try  for  an  agree- 
ment to  prohibit  such  things.  Such  an 
agreement  would  not  present  much  of 
a  verification  task,  the  beast  does  emit 
easily  detectable  radar  transmissions.  I 
would  note  that  in  a  private  conversa- 
tion with  me  an  administration  official 
also  recommended  that  RORSAT's  be 
included  in  an  arms  control  regime 
dealing  with  ASAT  weapons. 

Thus,  there  are  other  means  to 
counter  Soviet  ocean  reconnaissance 
satellites  than  to  simply  shoot  them 
out  of  the  sky.  Current-generation 
Soviet  satellites  apparently  offer  very 
little  useful  targeting  data  to  Soviet 
forces.  And  we  are  free  to  use  counter- 
measures  to  deceive  or  confuse  such 
Soviet  satellites.  Moreover,  the  Soviets 
have  many  other  means  of  targeting 
our  naval  forces,  especially  when  they 
are  operating  near  the  Soviet  periph- 
ery. So  eliminating  the  statellites 
would  only  eliminate  a  fraction  of  the 
threat  to  our  naval  forces. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  general 
criticism  of  the  administration's  ap- 
proach to  ASAT  arms  control.  I  would 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  look  very 
carefully  at  the  classified  threat  brief- 
ings which  accompany  the  administra- 
tion's report,  such  as  the  one  we  had 
earlier  today.  It  has  struck  me  in  lis- 
tening to  these  briefings  that  we  are 
engaged  in  the  most  extreme  worst- 
case  analysis.  The  intelligence  commu- 
nity is  taking  very  speculative  infor- 
mation about  potential  Soviet  capabili- 
ties, and  building  them  up  as  a  rela- 
tively near-term  likelihood  for  pur- 
poses of  public  consumption  via  selec- 
tive leaks  to  journals  like  Aviation 
Week  and  selective  declassification  in 
documents  like  "Soviet  Military 
Power.  "  The  goal  is  to  convince  us 
that  the  time  is  past  for  arms  control 
and  stampede  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  choice  is  to  outrace  the  Sovi- 
ets into  space  weaponry. 

At  one  recent  hearing.  I  pressed  Dr. 
Robert  Cooper,  the  head  of  the  De- 
fense   Advanced     Research    Projects 
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Agency,  about  whether  the  Soviets 
would  have  a  certain  capability  in  the 
time  period  ascribed  to  them  by  the 
intelligence  community.  He  thought 
not  and  felt  that  the  particular  Soviet 
program  under  discussion  was  not  very 
prospective.  We  were  not  devoting 
very  much  effort  to  it  and  instead 
were  working  on  another  technology 
that  looked  far  more  promising  and 
where  we  were  ahead.  He  noted  that 
by  and  large  the  intelligence  estimates 
that  we  hear  and  which  sound  so 
frightening  are  estimates  based  on 
what  the  Soviets  could  possibly  do  if 
everything  fell  into  place  for  them  in 
their  development  program  and  if 
they  solved  problems  we  had  not  yet 
solved  and  judged  rather  difficult. 

In  my  opinion,  these  intelligence  es- 
timates of  the  Soviet  space  threat  are 
the  basis  for  only  the  most  paranoid  of 
national  policies.  We  will  bankrupt 
ourselves  if  we  must,  as  McGeorge 
Bundy  has  put  it,  develop  a  counter 
for  every  8-foot  Russian  that  fear  can 
find. 

My  bottom  line,  having  listened  to 
all  the  testimony  on  Soviet  capabilities 
and  having  examined  the  U.S.  ASAT 
and  ballistic  missile  defense  programs, 
is  that  the  United  States  is  not  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  in  this  area.  I  repeal, 
the  United  States  is  not  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  in  ASAT  weaponry.  The 
current  Soviet  ASAT  interceptor, 
which  the  administration  refers  to  as 
an  "operational  system"  was  described 
by  Dr.  Michael  May  of  Laurence  Liver- 
more  Latxjratory  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  as  a  "clumsy,  lim- 
ited first  generation  system  and  we 
can.  without  too  much  trouble,  remove 
much  of  our  vulnerability  to  it."  Dr. 
Buchheim  questioned  whether  the 
Soviet  ASAT  system  was  even  oper- 
ational. He  stated; 

In  my  opinion,  they  do  not  have  an  oper- 
ational antisalellite  capability  because  they 
have  never  tried  the  thing  except  in  an  or 
bilal  inclination  of  59'  or  thereabouts. 

I  would  note  that  the  Soviet*,  have 
achieved  only  nine  successes  m  20 
tests  of  their  ASAT  system.  The  most 
recent  test  in  1982  was  a  failure.  The 
more  advanced  model  of  the  Soviet 
ASAT  has  been  singularly  unsuccess- 
ful in  its  tests,  as  Senator  Tsongas 
pointed  out  earlier. 

Our  ASAT  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  going  to  be  a  highly  flexible 
one.  Since  it  is  a  direct  ascent  system, 
the  Soviets  will  not  have  warning  of 
an  impending  attack  as  we  have  with 
the  Soviet  system.  It  will  give  us  an  ef- 
fective weapon  against  Soviet  low-alti- 
tude satellites. 

We  have  also  heard  much  about  the 
Soviet  ground-based  laser  systems. 
Classification  prevents  us  from  talking 
about  these  systems  capabilities  in 
open  session.  But  I  would  note  for  my 
colleagues  that  we  have  similar  sys- 
tems. In  my  home  State  of  New 
Mexico  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range, 
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minimize  Soviet  temptation  to  break- 
out from  an  ASAT  agreement?  How 
real  would  the  residual  threat  be? 
Could  untested  or  jimmy-rigged  sys- 
tems form  the  basis  for  Soviet  strate- 
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we  have  the  most  powerful  chemical 
laser  in  the  free  world.  Whether  it  is 
the  most  powerful  in  the  whole  world 
is  classified.  And  we  have  the  state- 
ment of  the  President's  science  advis- 


er. Dr.  Keyworth.  last  October  13  that 
before  the  end  of  the  decade  we  could 
demonstrate  a  multimegawatt.  ground- 
based  pulsed  excimer  laser  whose 
beam  is  corrected  for  atmospheric  dis- 
tortion and  powerful  enough  to  act  as 
an  antisatellite  weapon,  maybe  even 
strong  enough  to  be  effective  as  far 
away  as  geosynchronous  altitudes." 
Dr.  Keyworth  clearly  thought  that 
this  would  place  us  ahead  of  the  Sovi- 
ets. He  states: 

Such  a  demonstration  would  pressure  the 
Soviets  to  take  our  arms  reduction  proposals 
much  more  seriously  than  they  do  now. 

Now  I  differ  with  Dr.  Keyworth  on 
this  arms  control  point,  but  whatever 
the  merits  of  the  point,  it  is  clear  that 
our  Government's  chief  scientific  offi- 
cial believes  we  will  lead  the  Soviets  in 
the  demonstration  of  this  technology. 

I  would  note  also  that  we  are  ahead 
in  almost  all  areas  of  science  and  tech- 
nology important  to  advanced  ASAT 
or  ballistic  missile  defense  weaponry, 
according  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's own  assessment.  Our  optical 
technology  is  far  superior  to  the  Sovi- 
ets, as  is  our  electronics,  artificial  in- 
telligence, and  computer  technology, 
especially  our  software  capabilities. 
Yesterday,  we  successfully  tested  the 
homing  overlay  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense technology  for  the  first  time. 
This  is  another  area,  conventional  kill 
of  ballistic  missiles,  where  we  are 
ahead  of  the  Soviets. 

Let  me  turn  finally  to  the  question 
of  verification.  It  seems  to  me  in  read- 
ing the  administration's  ASAT  arms 
control  report  that  the  implicit  verifi- 
cation standard  has  been  raised  to  an 
impossibly  ambitious  level.  Certainly, 
we  must  seek  an  agreement  which  is 
effectively  verifiable.  No  one  in  this 
body  would  vote  for  ratification  of  an 
agreement  which  was  not.  But  there 
always  will  be  risks  of  possible  Soviet 
noncompliance  in  any  arnis  control 
agreement.  We  must  evaluate  these 
risks  against  the  potential  benefits  of 
the  agreement.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
such  questions  as;  Are  we  better  off 
with  a  Soviet  ASAT  capability,  severe- 
ly constrained  by  an  arms  control 
agreement,  even  if  the  Soviet  retain 
some  residual  capability  and  some 
breakout  potential,  or  are  better  off 
with  a  robust,  unconstrained.  Soviet 
ASAT  capability  which  will  place  all 
of  our  satellites  at  risk  and  require 
enormous  expenses  on  our  part  to 
counter?  Are  there  unilateral  meas- 
ures which  we  could  take  to  place  our- 
selves in  an  analogous  position  to  the 
Soviets  with  regard  to  residual  capa- 
bilities and  breakout  potential  ander 
an  ASAT  arms  control  regime?  Are 
there  unilateral  actions  we  can  take  to 


gic  plaris? 

I  believe  that  the  President's  report 
set  up  a  strawman— a  perfectly  verifia- 
ble comprehensive  antisatellite  arms 
control  agreement  in  which  our  civil- 
ian satellites  and  military  support  sat- 
ellites would  be  at  no  risk— and  then 
found  such  an  agreement  impossible 
to  achieve.  But  that  does  not  answer 
the  question  of  whether  more  discrete 
arms  control  measures  would  serve  our 
interests. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  sides 
will  retain  residual  ASAT  capabilities 
in  any  ASAT  arms  control  regime.  If 
we  or  the  Soviets  choose  to  use  nucle- 
ar explosives  in  space,  we  will  be  able 
to  destroy  satellites  at  geosynchronous 
orbits  and  beyond.  This  capability  will 
not  be  lost  until  ballistic  missiles  cease 
to  exist.  But  it  is  a  capability  of  last 
resort,  destroying  as  it  does  satellites 
on  both  sides,  and  disrupting  com- 
mand, control,  and  communications  fa- 
cilities and  electric  power  systems  on 
the  ground  in  unpredictable  ways. 

Similarly,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
electronic  jamming  of  satellites  from 
the  ground  can  be  constrained.  We  are 
hopefully  designing  our  military  com- 
munications, defense  support  system, 
NAVSTAR  and  other  satellites  to  be 
resistant  to  the  most  robust  Soviet 
electronic  warfare  capability.  In  gener- 
al, one  cannot  make  a  military  support 
satellite's  job  easy  via  arms  control. 
We  cannot  prohibit  a  naval  task  force 
from  stopping  its  radio  emissions  and 
running  silent.  We  cannot  prohibit  a 
small  ship  from  sounding  like  an 
entire  task  force  to  an  electronics  in- 
telligence satellite.  What  ASAT  arms 
control  must  focus  upon  are  actions 
which  damage  or  destroy  satellites, 
not  those  which  frustrate  them.  Dr. 
Buchheim  stressed  this  point  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  This  is  a  distinction  lack- 
ing in  the  administration's  report. 

Thus,  it  is  l)oth  rocket-boosted 
ASAT's  using  conventional  kill  mecha- 
nisms, such  as  the  Soviet  coorbital  in- 
terceptor, the  F-15  launched  MHV 
ASAT  and  space  mines,  and  directed 
energy  ASAT's  such  as  ground-based 
laser  ASAT's,  space-based  laser 
ASAT's,  and  particle-beam  ASAT's, 
which  ASAT  arms  control  negotiations 
must  address  over  the  long  term.  In 
the  near  terms,  over  the  next  5  years, 
conventional  rocket-boosted  ASAT's 
and  ground-based  lasers  are  the  only 
systems  likely  to  be  deployed  on  either 
side.  Limits  on  deployment  and  testing 
of  all  of  these  systems  do  pose  verifica- 
tion difficulties  in  varying  degrees. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  it  is 
my  view  that  these  difficulties  do  not 
represent  impossible  obstacles. 


As  I  noted  earlier,  the  Soviet  coorbi- 
tal interceptor  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  its  testing  and  has  limited 
capabilities,  which  can  be  countermea- 
sured.  It  can  be  launched  from  only  a 
small  number  of  known  launch  pads 
on  a  single  booster.  A  halt  in  testing  of 
rocket-booBted  ASAT's  would  prevent 
the  Soviets  from  upgrading  the  reli- 
ability and  the  capability  of  this 
system.  For  example,  the  Soviet  ASAT 
could  not  be  tested  at  higher  altitudes 
on  a  more  powerful  booster,  where  it 
would  threaten  our  critical,  high-alti- 
tude satellites.  Improved  sensors  could 
not  be  tested.  A  halt  in  testing  would 
also  prevent  us  from  gaining  confi- 
dence in  our  more  capable  MHV 
ASAT.  Verification  of  anything  be- 
sides the  testing  of  this  small  and 
operationally  flexible  satellite  killer 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  even 
with  intrustive  procedures. 

Such  a  testing  limitation  would 
appear  then  to  be  effectively  verifiable 
and  would  create  one  barrier  to  fur- 
ther development  of  a  fully  dedicated 
military  ASAT.  The  residual  Soviet 
low-altitude  ASAT  capability,  even  if 
it  were  not  completely  dismantled, 
would  remain  of  low  and  decreasing 
reliability.  We  could  bring  our  MHV 
ASAT  to  a  similar  stage  of  develop- 
ment even  without  testing  and  there- 
by maintain  a  safeguard  against  Soviet 
noncompliance.  We  could  further 
reduce  Soviet  incentives  for  noncom- 
pliance by  improving  the  survivability 
and  reconstitutability  of  our  space 
assets,  something  all  of  the  experts 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
recommended  and  Dr.  Michael  May  of 
Livermore  Laboratory  highlighted. 
And  we  could  develop  conventional 
cruise  missile  capabilities  to  attack  the 
fixed  Soviet  ASAT  launch  facilities, 
should  they  ever  begin  attacking  our 
satellites  in  a  crisis. 

Testing  and  deployment  of  ground- 
based  lasers  against  objects  in  space 
also  appears  in  principle  to  be  verifia- 
ble. We  have  apparently  been  monitor- 
ing the  Soviet  R&D  laser  facilities  for 
some  time.  Because  lasers  cannot  pen- 
etrate cloud  cover,  they  will  always  be 
located  in  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
most  accessible  to  overhead  inspection, 
just  as  we  are  locating  our  lasers  at 
White  Sands,  N.  Mex. 

Technical  experts  tell  me  that  all 
potential  ground-based  lasers  produce 
recognizable  signatures  when  they 
propagate  through  the  atmosphere 
and  hit  targets.  Moreover,  ground- 
based  lasers  which  would  be  effective 
at  damaging  even  minimally  hardened 
satellites  at  geosynchronous  orbits 
would  have  to  be  very  powerful— 
10,000  times  more  powerful  to  reach  to 
20,000  miles  than  to  reach  to  200 
miles,  something  not  in  prospect  at 
least  until  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Thus,  it  should  be  possible  to  devel- 
op and  deploy  sensors  which  would 
detect  such  ground-based  laser  ASAT 


testing  with  high  confidence  before 
the  Soviets  or  we  approach  any  real 
operational  capability  in  this  area.  So 
verification  problems  should  not  pre- 
clude the  inclusion  of  ground-based 
lasers  in  an  ASAT  agreement.  As  Dr. 
Michael  May  put  it  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee:  "A  laser  attack  to 
be  effective  would  have  to  involve 
high-power  lasers  and  many  of  them, 
and  at  that  point  the  ASAT  system  be- 
comes detectable  and  verifiable." 

I  believe  that  similar  arguments  can 
be  made  on  verification  of  testing  and 
deployment  of  space-based  laser  and 
particle  beam  ASAT's.  In  no  case  will 
verification  be  perfect.  But,  perfection 
is  not  a  reasonable  standard.  Verifica- 
tion is  potentially  effective  if  we  devel- 
op and  deploy  improved  verification 
capabilities,  if  provisions  are  made  for 
intrusive  verification  in  disputed  cases. 
if  there  are  collateral  constraints  on 
possibly  ambiguous  activities,  and  if 
we  take  prudent  measures  to  reduce 
incentives  for  Soviet  noncompliance, 
such  as  increasing  our  satellites'  sur- 
vivability. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  would  certainly  argue 
for  the  expenditures  needed  to  safe- 
guard our  interests  under  any  ASAT 
arms  control  agreement  which  we 
were  able  successfully  to  negotiate. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
ASAT  arms  control  limitations  are 
worthy  of  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  would  sharply  reduce  the 
threat  to  all  of  our  satellites,  most  es- 
pecially to  our  critical  higher  altitude 
communications,  navigation,  and  early 
warning  satellites.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  capability  to  attack  such  sat- 
ellites would  be  extremely  destabiliz- 
ing, for  these  systems  are  critical  to 
maintaining  deterrence  against  war  on 
Earth.  As  John  Barton  of  Stanford 
Law  School  has  written: 

The  ASAT  is  probably  one  of  the  more  se- 
riously destabilizing  technologies  since  the 
nuclear  weapon.  It  is  like  the  MIRV.  the 
multiple  independently  retargetable  reentry 
vehicle,  whose  ill-considered  development  in 
the  late  1960's  complicated  both  strategic 
stability  and  arms  control.  If  verification  of 
an  ASAT  prohibition  is  still  technically  fea- 
sible, such  a  prohibition  is  the  most  impor- 
tant strategic  arms  control  task  currently 
facing  us.  If  such  verification  is  not  now  fea- 
sible, we  may  ultimately  have  to  look  to 
onsite  inspection  of  factories  and  launch  fa- 
cilities. In  the  meantime,  we  are  condemned 
to  a  long  series  of  programs  to  attack  one 
another's  satellites,  to  defend  against  such 
attacks,  and  to  find  less  vulnerable  ways  to 
fulfill  the  reconnaissance  and  communica- 
tions missions  now  fulfilled  by  the  threat- 
ened satellites. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Barton  is  exactly  on  the  mark.  ASAT 
arms  control  is  the  most  important 
arms  control  task  facing  us  today.  We 
must  negotiate,  recognizing  full  well 
that  such  negotiations  will  be  difficult 
and  may  not  bear  fruit.  We  must  not 
repeat  the  MIRV  mistake,  if  we  can 
avoid  it. 


Refusal  to  negotiate  is,  in  the  end. 
irresponsible  and  terribly  shortsight- 
ed. If  we  allow  ourselves  in  this  in- 
stance to  be  driven  by  a  combination 
of  the  quest  for  marginal  technical  ad- 
vantage, threat  inflation,  and  demands 
for  perfect  verification  to  reject  arms 
control  out-of-hand,  there  can  be  little 
hope  for  any  constraints  on  the  strate- 
gic arms  race.  A  space  arms  race  will 
prove  to  be  a  black  hole  consuming 
our  national  wealth. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  making  Mr. 
Perle's  prediction  that  arms  control 
cannot  successfully  inhibit  technology 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  If  we  do  not 
inhibit  ASAT  technology  via  testing 
and  deployment  restraints,  we  will 
find  ourselves  on  a  slippery  slope 
toward  partial  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses. For  missile  defenses  utilize  the 
same  underlying  technology,  such  as 
miniature  homing  vehicles  and  direct- 
ed energy  weapons.  It  is  not  hard  to 
imagine  threat  inflators  on  both  sides 
ascribing  BMD  capabilities  to  future 
directed  energy  ASAT  systems  long 
before  they  have  any  real  BMD  capa- 
bility. As  Dr.  Keyworth  put  it  last  Oc- 
tober in  discussing  the  ground-ba^ed 
excimer  laser  ASAT  demonstration: 
"Quite  frankly.  If  I  were  a  Soviet  plan- 
ner, I  would  quickly  put  2  and  2  to- 
gether and  realize  that  an  important 
part  of  the  technology  for  an  ABM 
system  was  well  in  hand  and  that  de- 
velopment was  more  a  matter  of  time 
than  breakthrough  at  that  point." 

And  fear  of  ballistic  missile  defense 
breakout  on  both  sides  is  even  today 
clouding  the  prospects  for  negotiation 
of  any  real  limitations  on  strategic  of- 
fensive forces. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  major 
reason  for  the  administration's  opposi- 
tion to  negotations  on  ASAT  arms  con- 
trol is  that  an  ASAT  agreement  would 
simultaneously  constrain  development 
of  ballistic  missile  defense  technology. 
We  would  be  closing  off  one  loophole 
in  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  administra- 
tion does  not  want  "a  patch  work  of 
arms  control  constraints,"  to  interfere 
with  their  strategic  defense  initiative, 
as  Dr.  Keyworth  put  it  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Arms  control,  in  the  view  of  many 
witnm  the  administration,  is  apparent- 
ly someihing  to  be  pursued  in  the  21st 
century  to  help  manage  a  transition 
from  dominance  of  strategic  offensive 
systems  to  dominance  of  strategic  de- 
fenses. 

The  question  then  becomes  whether 
such  ASAT  limitations  would  be  so 
bad.  And  that  depends  on  judgments 
as  to  whether  the  President's  star  wars 
initiative  is  likely  ever  to  deliver  the 
almost  perfect  population  defense 
ag'ainst  ballistic  missiles,  which  its  ad- 
vocates, including  the  President,  prom- 
ise. My  judgment  is  that  this  promise 
is  very  unlikely  to  be  realized.  Admin- 
istration witnesses  have  been  walking 
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back  the  President's  promise  in  pre- 
senting their  case  on  l)ehalf  of  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

We  have  heard  many  revisionist  in- 
terpretations of  the  President's  March 
22.  1983,  vision,  as  one  of  our  witnesses 
put  it.  Administration  officials  talk  of 
partial  defenses  and  hard-target  de- 
fenses, and  promise  no  reduction  in 
our  spending  on  offensive  forces  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  If  that  is  the 
case,  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  slide  into 
an  enormously  expensive  arms  race  in 
space  just  because  technology  is  open- 
ing up  some  new  possibilities  for 
ASAT  weapons. 

R&D  hedges  against  the  Soviet 
R&D  effort  are  needed,  and  I  have 
strongly  supported  them,  but  they 
should  remain  hedges.  The  Scowcroft 
Commission  has  recently  similarly 
warned  against  doing  anything  in  our 
R&D  program  which  would  under- 
mine the  ABM  Treaty.  It  seems  to  me 
that  an  ASAT  arms  control  agreement 
would  create  an  earlier  firebreak 
against  proceeding  down  a  path  where 
promises  are  likely  to  prove  evanes- 
cent and  difficulties  all  too  real. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  complex  and 
highly  technical  matter.  I  do  not  claim 
to  have  mastered  all  the  technical 
detail.  But  the  administrations  refusal 
to  engage  in  ASAT  arms  control  nego- 
tiations is  regrettable  and  very  wrong. 
One  does  have  to  understand  the  tech- 
nological jargon  to  understand  that. 
and  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  not  to  be  snowed  by 
the  complexity,  but  rather  to  subject 
this  administration's  position  to  the 
standard  of  commonsense.  When 
measured  against  that  standard,  it 
falls  very  short  of  the  mark. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  administration  op- 
poses ASAT  arms  control  negotiations, 
first,  because  it  assets  that  an  ASAT 
treaty  is  inherently  incapable  of  being 
verified.  This  is  an  untenable  position 
particularly  when  viewed  in  contrast 
to  the  administrations  support  for 
chemical  weapons  arms  control,  an 
area  where  verification  problems  are 
at  least  as  difficult. 

Second,  the  administration  as,serts 
that  ASAT  arms  control  is  not  desira- 
ble because  we  need  to  beat  the  Rus- 
sians in  space  to  assure  our  security. 
This  is  foolishness.  An  unfettered 
arms  race  in  space  will  have  the  .same 
result  as  the  arms  race  here  on  Earth. 
We  are  less  secure  today  than  we  were 
4  years  ago  and  if  the  arms  race  con- 
tinues unfettered  for  4  more  years,  we 
will  be  less  secure  then  than  we  are 
now. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  we  must 
endeavor  to  negotiate  ASAT  arms  con- 
trol limitations,  and  test  Soviet  .seri- 
ousness about  avoiding  the  weaponiza- 
tion  of  space. 

I  do  not  welcome,  and  did  not 
expect,  this  battle  between  the  Con- 
gess  and  the  President  over  whether 


we  should  engage  in  ASAT  arms  con- 
trol negotiations,  when  we  pas.sed  the 
Tsongas  amendment  last  year.  But.  if 
the  administration  will  not  take  the 
lead  in  vigorously  pressing  negotia- 
tions to  seal  off  the  weaponizalion  of 
space,  leadership  by  default  belongs  to 
the  Congress.  I  hope  that  we  will  show 
that  leadership  in  today's  vote. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  there  are  two  questions  we  have 
to  answer  regarding  these  ASAT  arms 
control  proposals  now  before  us.  The 
first  is  whether  or  not  there  is  .some 
ASAT  testing  which  is  verifiable.  The 
.second  question  is.  assuming  that 
there  is  some  ASAT  weapon  testing 
which  is  verifiable,  might  it  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  ban  the  testing  of 
those  weapons  which  can  be  verified. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
clearly  yes."  and  I  do  not  think  the 
opponents  of  these  measures  even 
would  disagree. 

For  instance.  I  asked  A.ssistant  De- 
fense Secretary  Richard  Perle  in  hear- 
ings before  our  Strategic  Subcommit- 
tee the  following  question: 

Would  you  today  A^rcr  tha'  a  limited  ban 
on  anti.satrlMr  Wfapon.s  or  partial  ban  on 
.somi>  antisairllitf  wt-apon.s  may  t«'  vcrifia 
blf' 

Mr   Perle.  Yi'.s.  I  would  aKrce. 

That  is  on  page  35  of  the  tran.script 
of  that  testimony.  The  Congn'ssional 
Office  of  Technology  As.se.ssment  has 
reached  the  exact  same  conclusion  in 
the  special  arms  control  in  space  work 
shop  that  it  held  earlier  this  year.  The 
conclusion,  on  page  2  of  the  workshop 
proceedings,  was  that: 

Pane li.st.s  u>;r('cd  thai  compliance  with 

some   ASAT  arm.s  control   proM.sion.s  could 
bf  yerifu'd  with  hit;h  conddenct-. 

And  so  we  have  the  bipartisan  and 
expert  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, we  have  Assistant  Defen.se  Sec- 
retary Richard  Perle.  indeed  we  have 
several  other  sources  to  a.ssure  us  that 
testing  of  some  ASAT  weaponry  can 
be  verified.  No  le.ss  of  an  authority 
than  Dr.  Michael  May.  who  is  the  As- 
.sociate  Director  at  Large  of  Lawrence 
Livermore  National  Laboratory,  said 
that: 

A  la-scr  attack- 

And  that  is  one  form  of  antisatellite 
weaponry  — 

A  la-scr  atlaclt  to  be  fffectiye  would  have 
to  involve  hi^h  power  la.sers,  and  many  of 
them,  and  at  that  point  the  ASAT  .sy.stem 
become.s  detectable  and  verifiable. 

So  we  do  know  that  some  forms  of 
anli-satellite  weaponry  and  their  tests 
can  be  verified,  and  that  becomes,  it 
.seems  to  me.  almost  a  con.sensus 
answer  to  question  No.  1. 

Question  No.  2  is:  Might  it  be  in  our 
interests  then  to  ban  the  testing  or 
the  deployment  of  those  forms  of 
ASAT  weaponry  which  can  be  veri- 
fied? Here  I  would  very  simply  like  to 


quote  Dr.  Henry  F.  Cooper,  Assistant 
Director,  of  Strategic  Programs 
Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  and  Secretary 
Perle  again.  I  asked  the  question  of 
these  two  gentlemen  after  we  received 
the  Predsidenfs  March  31  report  on 
ASAT  Arms  Control  Policy.  I  said  first 
to  Dr.  Cooper: 

Doctor,  does  it  imply  clearly  to  you.  that 
report,  that  .such  limited  lest  ban.s  may  be  In 
our  national  Interest? 

And  Dr.  Cooper  said: 

I  would  not  have  agreed  to  writing  the 
report  if  I  didn't  think  there  was  a  chance 
that  ihty  might  be. 

And  then  I  asked  Secretary  Perle 
the  question; 

Do  you  aKree  with  thai? 

And  Mr.  Perle  said: 

Ye.s,  I  am  not  Koing  to  rule  something  out 
forever. 

Both  Dr.  Cooper  and  Secretary  Perle 
answered  that  it  might  very  well  be  in 
our  national  interest  to  have  a  partial 
ban  on  ASAT  weaponry  where  we  can 
verify  the  testing  of  particular  weap- 
ons. 

And  so  what  we  have  before  us  are 
two  forms  of  a  resolution,  in  an 
amendment,  which  simply  says  we 
should  follow  two  tracks;  we  should  go 
ahead  and  test.  There  is  no  unilateral 
ban  on  testing  in  either  of  these  provi- 
sions. Unlike  the  statement  which  was 
made  by  my  friend  from  California,  no 
one  is  proposing  a  unilateral  ban  on 
testing.  What  we  simply  are  saying  is 
let  us  go  on  two  tracks  simultaneously. 
Let  us  proceed  to  do  our  research  and 
develoomcnt.  but  at  the  same  time  let 
us  see  if  we  cannot  get  at  least  a  par- 
tial ban  on  tho.se  weapons  systems,  the 
testing  of  which  can  be  verified. 

It  is  a  very  logical  position.  It  cannot 
be  answered  by  assertions  that  it  is 
unilateral  or  that  there  is  a  ban  on 
testing  that  is  unilateral  or  that  we 
are  tying  anybody's  hands.  Nobody's 
hands  are  tied.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment's hands  are  not  tied.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  are  trying  to  untie  the 
President's  hands.  We  are  trying  to 
tell  the  Pr.'sident; 

We  warn  you  to  proceed  with  research  and 
development  of  the  antisatellite  weaponry, 
we  want  to  proceed  on  that  track  but  we 
want  you  to  proceed  on  the  other  tracks— 
the  arms  control  tracks— as  well. 

So  we  are  actually  trying  to  untie 
the  Presidents  hands  to  move  him  on 
both  tracks  rather  than  proceeding  on 
one  track  and  ignoring  the  possibility 
of  a  partial  ASAT  ban  which  could  be 
verifiable. 

I  hope  that  we  can  reach  a  compro- 
mise version  which  will  push  this  proc- 
ess forward.  It  is  critical  that  we  do  so. 
Again,  perhaps  the  very  future  of  our 
world  depends  upon  it.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimouE  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  men  of 
good  will  have  been  hard  at  work 
trying  to  devise  a  compromise  that 
would  satisfy  the  concerns  of  all  par- 
ties in  this  matter.  I  believe  that  those 
efforts  have  borne  fruit,  and  a  suitable 
arrangement  has  been  made.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  an  amendment  has 
been  devised  which  has  been  signed 
off  on  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear 
Forces  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Warner, 
by  Senator  Tsongas,  and  I  believe  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  also  in- 
dicated his  assent,  and  others. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  graciously  consent- 
ed to  withdraw  his  amendment,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  Chair  would  rec- 
ognize him  for  any  statement  that  he 
may  have  to  make  or  comments  that 
he  may  have  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
withdrawing  my  amendment  in  the 
desire  for  compromise.  I  am,  there- 
fore, joining  to  cosponsor  an  amend- 
ment which  obligates  the  administra- 
tion to  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  is  endeavoring  in  good  faith  to 
negotiate ,  with  the  Soviet  Union  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  agreement  with 
the  strictest  possible  limitations  on 
antisatellite  weapons  consistent  with 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  consulted  with  many  of  the 
33  cosponsors  of  my  amendment.  They 
agree  with  me  that  the  legislative 
effort  we  have  made  here  provided  an 
excellent  basis  for  a  legislative  com- 
promise on  the  problems  posed  by 
space  weapons.  I  am,  therefore,  co- 
sponsoring  an  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Strate- 
gic and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces  Sub- 
committee. 

Let  me  say  that  in  withdrawing  my 
amendment  I  reserve  the  right  to  raise 
it  again  at  a  future  time.  I  do  feel  that 
this  compromise  amendment  has  re- 
tained the  essential  elements  of  the 
amendment  I  have  withdrawn.  I  am, 
therefore,  pleased  to  join  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  amendment  and  urge  that 
it  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator  Pressler,    for   withdrawing    his 


amendment.  He  has  worked  many, 
many  months  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control  in  this 
field.  He  has  shown  considerable  lead- 
ership. We  have  appreciated  that  very 
much  indeed. 

I  agree  with  him  that  the  compro- 
mise amendment  accomplishes  much 
of  what  we  want  to  accomplish.  I  was 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Pressler 
amendment.  It  is  identical  to  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  which  had 
Senator  Tsongas'  and  Senator  Pres- 
sler's  views  on  this  subject.  Last  year, 
the  Senate  voted  91  to  zero  to  approve 
a  similar  amendment  of  Senator  Tson- 
gas. That  amendment  was  enacted 
into  law.  I  was  pleased  to  vote  for  that 
amendment. 

In  effect,  this  compromise  amend- 
ment proposes  a  dual-track  approach 
to  the  ASAT  question.  Developments 
and  testings  can  go  forward,  but  only 
if  there  is  a  concomitant  effort  to 
bring  this  type  of  weapon  under  the 
purview  of  arms  control.  I  believe  it  is 
a  prudent  and  balanced  approach  and 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

But  I  also  urge  that  we  look  careful- 
ly at  the  most  important  word  in  it, 
that  the  United  States  is  endeavoring 
to  in  good  faith  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  "Endeavor  '  is  the  im- 
portant word.  Webster's  New  Collegi- 
ate Dictionary  defines  "endeavor"  as 
"to  strive  to  achieve  or  reach,  to  at- 
tempt (as  the  fulfillment  of  an  obliga- 
tion) by  exertion  of  an  effort." 

I  think  that  is  the  attempt  and  in- 
tention of  Congress.  I  think  we  have 
reached  a  compromise  here.  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  vote  in  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach on  this  issue. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  be  vi- 
tiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  (No. 
3156)  is  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  will  wait  until  an- 
other time.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I'he 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3186 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Tsongas,  Senator 
Pressler,  Senator  Exon.  Senator 
NuNN,  Senator  Bingaman,  Senator 
Levin,  Senator  Percy,  and  Senator 
Mitchell  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner). 
for  himself,  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 


ExoN,  Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  3186. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  122  strike  section  1013  and  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  1013.  Section  1235  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1984  (Public 
Law  98-94;  97  Stat.  695)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  1235.  (a>  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  an  authorization  con- 
tained in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  to  test  any  explosive  or 
inert  antisatellite  warheads  against  objects 
in  space  unless  the  President  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  Congress— 

(1)  that  the  United  States  is  endeavoring, 
in  good  faith,  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  a  mutual  and  verifiable  agreement 
with  the  strictest  possible  limitations  on 
antisatellite  weapons  consistent  with  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  that,  pending  agreement  on  such  a  ban 
or  strict  limitations,  testing  of  explosive  or 
inert  antisatellite  warheads  against  objects 
in  space  by  the  United  States  is  necessary  to 
avert  clear  and  irrevocable  harm  to  the  na- 
tional security; 

(3)  that  such  testing  will  not  constitute  an 
irreversible  step  which  will  gravely  impair 
prospects  for  negotiations  and  antisatellite 
weapons;  and. 

(4)  that  such  testing  is  fully  consistent 
with  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United 
Slates  under  the  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty 
of  1972  as  those  rights  and  obligations  exist 
at  the  time  of  such  testing. 

<b)  The  President  shall  submit  with  any 
certification  made  under  this  section  an  un- 
classified report,  with  any  necessary  classi- 
fied annexes,  justifying  his  certification  and 
addressing: 

(1)  the  current  stale  of  Soviet  antisatellite 
weapon  activity; 

(2)  the  vulnerability  of  present  and  future 
U.S.  satellites  and  ground-links  to  Soviet 
antisatellite  weapons  and  proposed  steps  to 
make  them  less  vulnerable,  to  include  costs 
and  dates  such  steps  can  be  implemented; 

(3)  the  verif lability  of  various  possible 
agreements  banning  or  limiting  antisatellite 
weapons  following  any  planned  reductions 
in  the  vulnerability  of  U.S.  satellite  systems; 
and 

(4)  the  specific  proposals  he  is  prepared  to 
endorse  for  possible  further  negotiations  or 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

(c)  The  prohibition  on  the  expenditure  of 
funds  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be 
removed  only  when  the  certifications  and 
reports  referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
have  been  received  by  the  Congress  and  30 
da.vs  of  session  of  Congress  have  expired  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  such  certifications 
and  reports  have  been  received.  In  comput- 
ing the  30  day  period,  the  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in  the  compu- 
tation of  such  30  day  period. 

Mr.  WARNER.  As  eloquently  stated 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Dakota,  the  chairman  of  the 
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Poreigrn  Relations  Committee,  and 
others,  this  amendment  represents  a 
conscientious  compromise  on  behalf  of 
a  diversity  of  interests  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Essentially,  we  have  taken  the  law, 
the  law  derived  from  the  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  modified  the  law 
to  reflect  the  necessity  to  have  "the 
strictest  possible  limitations  on  anti- 
satellite  weapons  consistent  with  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States"  to  be  negotiated  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  manner  that  will 
provide,  hopefully,  not  only  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  but  the 
world,  a  mutually  verifiable  agree- 
ment. 

In  addition,  we  have  set  forth  a 
series  of  stipulated  requirements.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  must 
refer  to  those.  I  will  allow  others  to 
address  those  respective  certifications. 
The  report  of  the  President  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  within  such 
period  of  time  that  the  President  will 
have  30  legislative  days  to  consider 
that  report  prior  to  the  expenditure  of 
funds,  or  the  obligation  of  funds  and 
expenditure,  to  "test  any  explosive  or 
inert  satellite  warheads  against  objects 
in  space." 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my 
profound  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Strategic  Weaponry 
(Mr.  ExoN).  and,  of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
who  has,  throughout  the  afternoon, 
directed  this  compromise. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  what  we  have  here  is  a  rather 
delightful  compromise  for  those  of  us 
who  have  been  concerned  with  this 
issue  for  some  time.  I  would  particu- 
larly like  to  commend  Senator  Pres- 
SLER  for  this  history  of  involvement  in 
arms  control  in  space. 

Specifically,  from  this  Senators  per- 
spective, let  me  list  why  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  it  and  why  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

No.  1,  the  language  which  was  im- 
portant to  us,  "endeavor  in  good 
faith."  has  been  kept  in  the  compro- 
mise. That,  to  my  mind,  is  critical  and 
has  been  accomplished. 

Second,  this  has  the  force  of  law.  It 
is  not  a  resolution.  Therefore,  it  has 
the  weight  behind  it  that  legislation 
has  as  opposed  to  resolutions. 

Third,  there  are  four  add-ons  that 
go  beyond  what  we  had  last  year. 
These  add-ons  are  a  result  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Senator  Nunn. 


The  more  important  ones  to  me  are 
the  language  that  demands  consisten- 
cy with  the  ABM  Treaty.  That  speaks 
for  itself. 

Second,  it  raises  for  the  first  time 
the  question  of  vulnerability,  which, 
whether  you  are  for  treaties  or  against 
them.  I  think  is  a  very  important 
issue. 

Third,  the  request  and  the  necessity 
of  getting  specific  proposals  for  negoti- 
ations. That.  I  think,  is  a  major  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Finally,  the  language  which  gives 
the  Congress  30  days  to  react  to  a 
Presidential  finding.  I  think  anyone 
who  is  concerned  with  arms  control  in 
space  would  feel  very  comfortable 
voting  for  this  compromise.  I  com- 
mend all  the  parties  who  negotiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  longstanding  interest  and  very 
effective  work  in  this  area;  also  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  certain- 
ly commend  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  working  diligently  to  help  put  this 
compromise  together. 

I  just  want  to  emphasize  one  point 
that  I  think  is  enormously  important. 
The  administration  has  been  arguing 
that  we  could  not  verify  a  comprehen- 
sive antisatellite  treaty. 

I  think  they  are  partially  correct.  I 
believe  when  you  look  at  the  existing 
threats  to  those  satellites  that  we 
have,  it  is  certainly  accurate  to  say 
that  it  would  be  very,  very  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  verify  the  destruc- 
tion of  existing  capability.  But  that  is 
a  different  thing  altogether  than 
saying  that  you  cannot  verify  any  limi- 
tation on  future  threats  that  have  to 
be  tested  before  they  can  be  matured 
into  serious  weapon  system  threats. 

There  are  many  important  parts  of 
this  compromise,  but  to  me  the  most 
important,  as  I  view  it,  is  that  we  are 
requiring  the  President  to  submit, 
with  his  certification,  a  report  which 
addresses  the  vulnerability  of  our 
present  satellites  and  also  proposes 
steps  to  make  them  less  vulnerable. 

It  is  my  view  that  unless  those  steps 
are  taken,  we  really  are  not  ever  going 
to  say  that  an  antisatellite  treaty  is 
indeed  verifiable,  and  we  will  continue 
in  the  catch-22  position  of  sayinfe  that 
a  treaty  is  not  verifiable,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  taking  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  vulnerability  that 
would  allow  verifiability  as  to  future 
threats.  I  think  that  is  enormously  im- 
portant. 

So  there  is  a  1  to  2  situation  here. 
We  must  reduce  the  vulnerability  of 
our  present  systems  if  we  are  truly 
concerned  about  that  vulnerability,  as 
many  in  the  administration  indicate 
we  should  be.  If  we  do  take  those 
steps,  it  is  my  view  that  we  will  be 
within  reach  of  a  possible  verifiable 
treaty.  Certainly,  we  have  to  assume 


that  we  are  going  to  strive  in  that  di- 
rection. 

So  this  carries  forth  my  basic 
premise  as  set  forth  earlier,  that  we 
should  go  forward  with  our  own  re- 
search but  do  it  while  keeping  open 
the  live  hope  and  the  possibility,  if  not 
probability,  that  at  some  point  we  will 
be  able  to  produce  treaties  that  indeed 
are  verifiable  and  reduce  the  vulner- 
ability of  our  system. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
dress this  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Before  doing  so.  I  say  that  I  think 
the  substitution  he  has  brought  forth 
is  a  definite  improvement  in  terms  of 
the  stated  requirement  for  an  invento- 
ry of  U.S.  vulnerability  and  for  the 
quite  rational  statement  that,  pending 
arrival  at  agreement  of  the  kind  that 
is  hoped  for.  it  is  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  that  there 
be  testing  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
discussed  this  afternoon. 

My  question  is  simply  this:  In  the 
language  at  paragraph  (b)(2)  that  ad- 
dresses the  vulnerability  of  present 
and  future  U.S.  satellite  systems, 
would  he  be  amenable  to  asking  unani- 
mous consent  for  a  separate  modifica- 
tion that  would  include  U.S.  space 
shuttles?  It  may  be  that  that  would  in- 
clude satellites.  It  should  be  spelled 
out. 

Mr.  WARNER.  For  clarification,  we 
are  addressing  paragraph  (b)(2).  which 
now  reads: 

(2)  the  vulnerability  of  present  and  future 
U.S.  satellites  and  ground-links  to  Soviet 
antisatellite  weapons  and  proposed  steps  to 
make  them  less  vulnerable,  to  include  costs 
and  dates  such  steps  can  be  implemented: 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  propose  a  simple 
modification,  that  after  the  word 
"ground-links"  there  be  a  modifica- 
tion, so  that  it  would  read:  "and 
ground-links  and  U.S.  space  shuttles. ' 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  should  like  to  have 
a  brief  time  in  which  to  consider  that 
proposal. 

In  response  to  the  Senator  from 
California,  this  particular  provision 
represents  hard-fought  ground,  and  at 
this  particular  time  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
support  any  amendment  as  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  have  reached  a  rather  sad 
point.  We  have  argued  this  all  day.  In 
committee,  we  argued  it  for  a  long, 
long  time.  We  made  a  compromise  in 
the  House  on  the  MX.  Now  we  are 
willing  to  make  a  compromise  on 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  an  anti- 
satellite  program. 


What  are  we  going  to  wind  up 
doing— conbpromise  with  the  Soviet 
Union  across  the  board? 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  this.  I 
think  it  is  B  bad  piece  of  business. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  brief.  First, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Warner.  Tsongas,  Pressler,  et  al.. 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  to  take  issue  with  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona.  I  think  this  is  a 
sensible  compromise.  It  accommodates 
the  kind  of  flexibility  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
were  worried  about  not  being  able  to 
have  under  the  Tsongas  amendment, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  does 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  still  needs  to  be  heard, 
and  that  is  that  we  do  not  have  to 
have  a  position  that  says  if  you  cannot 
have  a  comprehensive  verifiable  ban 
on  every  kind  of  satellite  weaponry, 
that  is  not  a  reason  not  to  try  to  nego- 
tiate something  that  is  reasonable, 
that  is  limited,  and  that  is  also  verifia- 
ble. 

Mr.  President,  today,  the  Senate  has 
te  opportunity  to  send  a  very  clear 
signal  to  the  administration  by  ap- 
proving the  amendment  introduced  by 
Senators  Warner  and  Tsongas.  It 
needs  to  be  clearly  stated  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  unwilling  to  jeopardize  the 
fragile  strategic  and  political  balance 
that  exists  between  the  superpowers 
by  entering  into  a  new  arms  race  to  de- 
velop antisatellite  weapons. 

We  should  be  unwilling  to  enter  into 
a  new,  dangerous  arms  race  without 
knowing  all  of  its  consequences,  and 
equally  unwilling  to  delude  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  believing  that  the  de- 
struction of  Soviet  and  Americon  intel- 
ligence-gathering capabilities  em- 
bodied in  their  respective  satellites, 
will  make  this  world  more  stable  or 
more  secure. 

We  should  be  willing— and  I  think 
this  amendment  puts  us  on  record  ac- 
cordingly—to take  the  risk  of  negotiat- 
ing—to stop  now  l)efore  it  is  too  late  to 
turn  back— by  banning  or  seeking 
strict  limitations  on  the  deployment  of 
antisatellite  weapons. 

A  year  ago  when  the  Senate  enacted 
the  fiscal  year  1984  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  we  passed,  by  a  vote  of  91  to 
10,  the  Tsongas  amendment  denying 
the  use  of  funds  for  testing  antisatel- 
lite weapons  against  objects  in  space 
unless  the  President  determined  first, 
that  "the  United  States  is  endeavoring 
in  good  faith  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  a  mutual  and  verifiable 


ban  on  antisatellite  weapons,"  and 
second,  that  "pending  agreement  on 
such  a  ban,  testing  of  explosive  or 
inert  antisatellite  warheads  against  ob- 
jects in  space  is  necessary  to  avert 
clear  and  irrevocable  harm  to  the  na- 
tional security." 

On  March  31.  1984,  the  Congress  re- 
ceived the  administration's  report  on 
antisatellite  testing.  Simply  stated,  its 
conclusions  were  that  a  comprehensive 
ban  would  be  impossible  to  verify,  and 
as  a  result  not  worth  pursuing. 

Though  the  administration  admits 
that  more  limited  bans,  for  example 
on  high-altitude  ASAT's.  may  be  veri- 
fiable and  desirable,  the  administra- 
tion's inescapable  bottom  line  is  still 
that  deployment  of  an  ASAT  is  prefer- 
able to  arms  control. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  this  important  area  is 
simply  not  good  enough.  The  Warner/ 
Tsongas  amendment  gives  the  admin- 
istration a  chance  to  live  up  to  its 
stated  good  intentions.  If  a  compre- 
hensive ban  is  not  possible,  then  cer- 
tainly the  strict  limitations  which  the 
administration  itself  has  admitted  are 
both  possible  and  desirable  can  be 
achieved. 

We  believe  that  before  we  take  the 
next  critical  steps  toward  the  deploy- 
ment of  ASAT  weapons,  that  the 
United  States  should  propose  antisat- 
ellite negotiations  leading,  if  not  to  a 
total  ban,  then  at  least  to  a  set  of  re- 
strictions which  are  mutual,  verifiable, 
and  consistent  with  our  national  inter- 
ests. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
proposing  unilateral  disarmament  or 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  which 
cannot  be  verified.  Verification  is  abso- 
lutely critical.  Neither  I  nor  any  of  the 
other  proponents  of  this  amendment 
are  suggesting  that  this  Nation  pursue 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  the  out- 
come of  which  we  cannot  verify- 
simply  for  the  sake  of  arms  control. 

We  recognize  that  no  verification 
scheme  can  be  foolproof,  but  we  also 
recognize  that  a  ban  on  testing  ASAT 
weapons  would  greatly  increase  the 
difficulty  of  developing  high  quality. 
dedicated  ASAT  systems. 

As  a  group  of  experts  brought  to- 
gether by  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  recently  concluded: 

In  the  absence  of  tests,  no  one  could  be 
highly  confident  that  a  new  system  would 
be  effective  In  difficult  scenarios  against 
many  targets  in  a  short  time  interval  and/or 
effective  at  geosynchronous  altitudes  (alti- 
tudes at  which  our  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  satellites  currently  operate).  If  a 
system  were  to  be  developed  without  test- 
ing, the  inability  to  make  refinements  based 
on  tests  and  the  lack  of  confidence  devel- 
oped through  tests  would  degrade  the  sys- 
tem's military  significance. 

Any  arms  control  agreement  must  be 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  its  ability  to 
deny  the  ability  of  an  adversary  to 
cheat  and  thereby  deploy  capable  and 
reliable  weapons  with  which  to  threat- 


en our  national  security.  It  is  my  belief 
that  we  can  negotiate  a  verifiable 
treaty  with  strict  limitations  against 
ASA"!"  and  thereby  achieve  this  objec- 
tive. 

The  irony,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
failure  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  ban 
or  strict  limitations  on  ASAT's  will 
give  both  superpowers  the  ability  to 
destroy  the  backbone  of  their  respec- 
tive verification  capabilities— satellites. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  this 
amendment  will  criticize  it  for  its  in- 
ability to  comprehend  the  current 
military  balance  as  it  relates  to  ASAT 
weapons.  In  short,  it  will  be  claimed 
that  our  faulty  military  analysis  and 
our  emphasis  on  arms  control  will 
jeopardize  the  national  security  of  this 
Nation.  Nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

We  stand  behind  this  amendment 
for  a  number  of  compelling  military 
reasons. 

First,  the  U.S.  ASAT  launched  from 
a  mobile  platform  represents  a  superi- 
or capability  to  the  Soviet  ASAT. 
launched  from  atop  an  SS-9  from  a 
limited  number  of  launchsites.  Our 
ASAT's  mobility  and  direct  ascent  ca- 
pability can  reach  targets  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  it  takes  the  Soviet  ASAT 
to  track,  chase,  and  intercept  its 
target.  In  short,  we  cannot  justify  a 
new  arms  race  because  we  have  to 
catch  up  to  the  Soviets. 

Second,  the  potential  deployment  of 
our  small  ASAT  on  every  F-15  in  our 
inventory  would  create  a  verification 
nightmare. 

Third,  because  of  our  Nation's  geo- 
graphic position  and  worldwide  inter- 
ests, we  are  far  more  reliant  on  satel- 
lites for  communications  than  are  the 
Soviets— about  70  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's military  communications  move 
by  satellite.  If  stability  is  the  objective 
for  which  we  are  striving  in  our  strate- 
gic modernization  program,  then  it 
would  seem  far  wiser  to  emphasize  sur- 
vivability and  maneuverability  for  our 
satellites  rather  than  threatening 
their  destruction. 

Finally,  because  of  the  redundancy 
the  Soviets  have  built  into  their  satel- 
lite network,  they  may  be  better  suited 
to  survive  the  outcome  of  satellite  war- 
fare. Though  the  duration  of  their  sat- 
ellite flight  time  is  shorter  than  our 
own,  the  Soviets  have  emphasized  sat- 
ellite stockpile  and  launch  capabilities. 
In  1982.  the  Soviets  launched  81  mili- 
tary satellites  compared  to  7  for  the 
United  States. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in  our 
national  security  interest  to  pursue 
ASAT  arms  control. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  am  most 
concerned  about  antisatellite  weapons 
and  their  technologies  because  of  their 
often  ignored  capability  to  undermine 
the  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty.  The 
relationship  of  ASAT  to  boost  phase 
and  other  ballistic  missile  defense  ca- 
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pabilities  can  quickly  lead  to  thf  abro- 
gation of  the  ABM  Treaty  which  clear- 
ly bans  the  development,  testing,  and 
deployment  of  sea-based,  air-based, 
space-based,  or  mobile  land  based 
ABM  systems. 

Mr.  President.  I  draw  very  little  com- 
fort from  the  new  strategic  vision 
enunciated  by  the  administration— em- 
phasizing star  wars  defense  technol- 
ogies and  antisatellite  weapons. 

In  the  ab.sence  of  arms  control 
agreements  to  limit  offensive  strategic 
arms,  aimed  specifically  at  reducing 
and  ultimately  eliminating  the  desta 
bilizing  consequences  of  proceeding  to 
deploy  MIRV'd  warheads  on  large 
land-based  mi.ssiles.  the  aggressive  pur- 
suit to  develop  and  deploy  defensive 
technologies  and  the  candid  talk  about 
revisions  to  the  ABM  Treaty  can  only 
lead  to  a  new  destabilizing  arms  race 
whose  consequences  we  cannot  under- 
stand. 

We  have  time  and  again  failed  to 
limit  the  deployment  of  new  strategic 
technologies.  We  are  still  paying  for 
our  failure  to  stop  the  deployment  of 
MIRV  technology.  By  passing  the 
Warner-Tsongas  amendment,  we  have 
an  opportunity  not  to  make  the  same 
mistake  again. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  would 
like  to  insert  excerpts  from  an  article 
written  by  Leslie  Gclb  entitled  Is  the 
Nuclear  Threat  Manageable^"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine on  March  4.  1984.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  listen  carefully  to  the 
future  strategic  picture  Mr.  Golb 
paints  because  it  is  a  picture  we  may 
find  ourselves  posing  for— in  a  matter 
of  years: 

The  United  States  and  the  Sovu-t  Union 
are  now  on  the  threshold  of  decisions  that 
could  make  nuclear  war  .seriously  thinltable 
for  the  first  time  In  10  to  15  years,  mv. 
technologies  now  beins  developed  and 
tested  could,  if  deployed,  fundamentally  and 
irretrievably  undermine  the  basic  philoso- 
phy that  has  been  the  center  of  both  sides' 
nuclear  strategy-mutual  deterrence 

If  the  go-ahead  i.s  given  to  deploy  these 
new  technologies,  a  Soviet  or  American  mill 
tary  planner  could,  before  the  end  of  this 
century,  be  able  to  make  all  of  the  follouint; 
statements  to  his  leaders  for  the  first  lime 

•We  can  blind  all  their  satellites,  destroy 
their  capital  in  five  or  six  minutes,  before 
they  can  react,  and.  with  a  few  well-placed 
nuclear  airbursts.  we  can  Icnock  out  their 
whole  communications  network  and  make 
them  sightless  and  headle.ss. 

With  new  pinpoint  accurate  mi.ssile  war 
heads.  I  can  guarantee  that  we  can  destroy 
virtually  every  mi.s.sile  in  a  silo,  every  sub- 
marine in  port,  and  every  bomber  on  an  air 
field. 

That  will  leave  our  adversaries  only  with 
missiles  in  their  submarines  at  .sea.  and  we 
are  now  able  to  locate  and  neutralize  this  ul 
timate  retaliatory  threat 

Almost  all  of  their  few  remaining  mis 
siles  can  be  destroyed  by  our  mi.ssile  defen.se 
sy.slem. 

"We  may  suffer  a  few  million  casualties, 
but  our  adversary  will  be  thoroughly  and  fi 
nally  defeated.  And  if  we  don  t  do  it  to  him 


now.  It  IS  he  who  will  be  able  to  win  by  strik- 
ing the  first  blow 

Nothing  will  ever  be  this  simple,  of 
course.  Who  is  to  say  whether  Moscow 
or  Washington  would  reach  this  stage 
first?  And  how  is  one  to  foresee  wha,t 
the  very  competition  to  develop  the.se 
technologies  may  lead  to?  But  the 
overriding  question  for  leaders  in 
Moscow  and  Washington  is:  Can  they 
manage  these  mounting  nuclear 
threats? 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  au- 
thors of  the  amendment.  They  have 
worked  long  and  hard.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  meaningful  step  forward,  and  I 
congratulate  them. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
lo  express  my  gratitude  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  for  their  participa- 
tion-indeed,  most  Senators  did  par- 
ticipate—in a  very  long  executive  .ses- 
sion this  afternoon.  I  think  it  was  ben- 
eficial, and  it  provided  Senators  with  a 
threshold  of  knowledge  .so  that  we  all 
stood  on  the  same  ground  as  we  ad- 
dressed this  most  sensiti\e  and  critical 
question. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  kind  remarks. 
Indeed,  his  modesty  precludes  him 
from  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  authors  and  negotiators  of 
this  compromise. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Strategic  Weapons.  Mr.  Exon. 
Senator  Exon  stood  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  as  we  say.  like  a  stone 
wall  from  the  very  first  consideration 
of  this  important  question  and  never 
once  has  wavered  in  his  determination 
to  forge  a  compromise  such  as  we  now 
have  to  submit  to  our  colleagues. 

Mr,  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Let  me  express  my  opinion  that, 
while  it  is  a  compromi.se  and  it  is  per- 
haps better  than  where  we  were,  it  has 
gotten  us  nowhere.  It  is  the  principal 
purpose,  apparently,  to  reward  the 
Soviet  Union  for  staying  away  from 
the  bargaining  table  on  this  or  any 
other  matter  of  arms  control. 

Why  in  heaven's  name  would  any- 
body expect  them  to  come  back  for 
any  purpose,  if  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates  continue  to  provide  the 
negotiating  forum  within  these  Halls 
to  do  the.se  events  and  they  give  up 
nothing? 


Who.  may  I  ask,  is  to  determine 
what  is  endeavoring  in  good  faith? 
Who.se  determination  is  that?  Is  that 
Congress  determination  or  is  that  the 
determination  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

It  says  it  is  going  to,  in  good  faith, 
negotiate  "a  mutual  and  verifiable 
agreement  with  the  strictest  possible 
limitations  on  antisatellite  weapons 
consistent  with  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States;  that,  pend- 
ing agreement  on  such  a  ban  or  strict 
limitations'— that  means  that  merely 
by  refusing  to  go  anywhere,  we  are 
prohibiting  ourselves  from  testing  the 
very  kinds  of  things  which  they  will 
continue  to  test  all  along.  "Pending 
agreement  on  such  a  ban  or  strict  limi- 
tations. " 

We  have  given  the  Soviet  Union  the 
go  ahead  or  stay  still  on  testing  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand why.  in  the  name  of  trying  to  do 
something  to  make  people  feel  com- 
fortable in  this  country,  we  delude 
them  into  thinking  that  these  things 
are  verifiable  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  at  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
waiting  to  enter  the  room  to  negotiate 
with  us  when  we,  in  this  very  piece  of 
legislation,  say  that  pending  agree- 
ment, we  cannot  test  explosive  or  inert 
anti.salellite  warheads  against  objects 
in  space.  And  only  if  it  is  necessary  to 
avert  clear  and  irrevocable  harm  to  na- 
tional security. 

When,  I  ask  my  friends,  do  we  decide 
when  that  moment  is?  After  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  to  that  achievement? 
Only  to  avert  a  clear  and  irrevocable 
hartn.  Who  makes  that  determination 
and  when  does  that  take  place? 

Let  us  go  on:  "that  such  te.sting"— 
even  if  it  is  to  avert  an  irrevocable 
harm  to  the  national  .security— 'will 
not  constitute  an  irreversible  step 
which  will  gravely  impair  prospects  for 
negotiations  on  antisatellite  weapons.  " 

My  friends,  I  ask,  where  is  the  logic 
in  that?  We  have  provided  in  this  that 
we  cannot  do  anything,  we  cannot  do 
any  testing  unless  they  agree  to  a  ban, 
unless  there  is  a  clear  and  irrevocable 
harm  to  the  country,  and  that  if  that 
clear  and  irrevocable  harm  exists, 
somehow  or  other,  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  it  in  case  it  would  harm 
the  prospects  for  a  treaty  some  other 
place  down  the  road. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
search  your  minds  for  logic  in  our  at- 
tempt to  do  something  to  make  the 
American  people  happy.  Think  what  it 
is  that  we  are  doing. 

Let  us  go  on:  And  that  if  we  test 
these  things,  having  found  that  there 
is  a  clear  and  irrevocable  harm  that 
will  not  constitute  an  irreversible  step 
lo  impair  the  prospects  for  negotia- 
tions, that  such  testing  'is  fully  con- 
sistent with  rights  and  obligations  of 


the  United  States  under  the  Antibal- 
listic  Missile  Treaty." 

How  did  we  get  into  ABM  on  antisat- 
ellite? Who  is  to  say  that  Arbatov.  or 
one  of  those  other  people  who  has 
almost  total  access  to  the  press  of  the 
United  States,  will  not  say  that  this  is 
outside  the  circumstances  provided  for 
in  the  ABM  Treaty? 

Then  wne  go  on  down,  having  gotten 
through  all  those  tests,  which  I  ask 
anybody  in  this  room  if  they  are  possi- 
ble to  achieve,  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  submit  with  any  of  these 
certifications  "an  unclassified  report 
with  any  necessary  annexes,  justifying 
his  certification  and  addressing: 

First,  the  current  state  of  Soviet 
antisatellite  weapon  activity"— which, 
if  it  has  already  constituted  a  clear 
and  irrevocable  harm  to  national  secu- 
rity, is  probably  an  irrelevant  docu- 
ment. 

Going  on,  it  discusses  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  present  and  future  satellites. 
That  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  put  out, 
the  vulnerability  of  our  present  satel- 
lites, as  we  go  along  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  take  care  of  it. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
and  I  was  trying  to  point  out  in  his 
opening  remarks  after  the  classified 
session,  that  a  satellite  which  is  in  the 
interest  of  our  national  security, 
which  has  a  price  tag  of  multimillions 
of  dollars  and  a  shelf  life  of  15  years, 
is  not  going  to  be  brought  back  from 
thousands  of  miles  in  space  and  modi- 
fied. It  is  not  as  if  we  can  enter  into 
this  program  in  the  morning  and  pick 
up  a  satellite  and  say,  this  is  the  bare 
one,  send  it  up  and  we  will  spend  the 
next  $20  billion,  with  this  Congress 
unwillingness  to  fund  the  basic  needs 
of  the  defense  of  this  country. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  did  not  yield  to  nie. 

Mr.  NUKN.  I  would  stipulate  to  that. 
There  is  no  quarrel  on  that  point. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  the  floor, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  did  not 
yield  on  that  point  when  he  was 
speaking.  It  was  a  simple  point. 

We  cannot  do  this  simply  or  cheaply. 
Yet  we  are  going  to  be  persuaded— per- 
suaded? Ordered— by  the  action  of  this 
Congress  not  to  do  any  of  these  things 
in  the  f  utjure. 

Now,  we  go  on  to  talk  about  the  ver- 
if lability  in  the  President's  certifica- 
tion of  various  possible  agreements 
banning  or  limiting  antisatellite  weap- 
ons following  any  planned  reductions 
in  the  vulnerability  of  U.S.  satellite 
systems,  which  is  a  nice  tip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  what  we  are  doing  in 
trying  to  counter  the  various  things 
that  they  are  having. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

(4)  The  specific  proposals  he  is  prepared 
to  endorse  for  possible  future  negotiations 
or  discussions  vnith  the  Soviet  Union. 


"We  finally  got  something  that  he 
might  be  able  to  do  without  destroying 
the  welfare  of  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

The  prohibition  on  the  expenditure  of 
funds  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be 
removed  only  when  the  certifications  and 
reports  referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
have  been  received  by  the  Congress  and  30 
days  of  session  of  Congress  have  expired. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  up  to  the 
kind  of  emergency  that  is  described  in 
here,  we  will  not  have  30  days;  we  will 
have  had  3  years  that  we  should  have 
been  doing  something  and  have  not 
been,  because  this  Congress,  in  its  ab- 
solute desire  to  say  something  to 
seduce  the  American  people  into 
thinking  that  something  early  and 
easy  is  possible  in  here,  has  seen  fit  to 
act. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na and  I  hope  that  some  people  look 
at  the  language  in  this  amendment 
and  see  what  it  is  that  we  cannot  do 
under  it,  by  law,  and  see  what  it  is 
that  we  have  done  to  reward  Chernen- 
ko  with  his  curiously  comfortably 
timed  announcement  that  seeks  the 
ban  of  weapons  in  space,  antisatellite 
weapons  especially,  when  the  Senate  is 
about  to  begin  its  debate. 

Mr.  President,  who  runs  this  coun- 
try? This  Congress  or  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Union?  I  intend  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Several  Senators.  Vote. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
to  amend  the  pending  amendment,  di- 
recting the  Chair's  attention  and  that 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
paragraph  No.  2,  deleting  the  words  in 
the  first  line,  "on  such  a  ban.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (as  modified)  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  122  of  the  bill,  strike  section  1013 
and  insert  the  following: 

Sec  1013.  Section  1235  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1984  (Public 
Law  98-94;  97  Stat.  695)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  1235.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  an  authorization  con- 
tained in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  to  test  any  explosive  or 
inert  antisatellite  warheads  against  objects 
in  space  unless  the  President  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  Congress— 

(1)  that  the  United  States  is  endeavoring. 
in  good  faith,  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  a  mutual  and  verifiable  agreement 
with  the  strictest  possible  limitations  on 
antisatellite  weapons  consistent  v^■ith  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  that,  pending  agreement  of  strict  limi- 
tations, testing  of  explosive  or  inert  antisat- 
ellite warheads  against  objects  in  space  by 
the  United  States  is  necessary  to  avert  clear 
and  irrevocable  harm  to  the  national  securi- 
ty: 


(3)  that  such  testing  will  not  constitute  an 
irreversible  step  which  will  gravely  impair 
prospects  for  negotiations  on  antisatellite 
weapons:  and. 

(4)  that  such  testing  is  fully  consistent 
with  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty 
of  1972  as  those  rights  and  obligations  exist 
at  the  time  of  such  testing. 

(b)  The  President  shall  submit  with  any 
certification  made  under  this  section  an  un- 
classified report,  with  any  necessary  classi- 
fied annexes,  justifying  his  certification  and 
addressing: 

(1)  the  current  stale  of  Soviet  antisatellite 
weapon  activity; 

(2)  the  vulnerability  of  present  and  future 
U.S.  satellites  and  ground-links  to  Soviet 
antisatellite  v^eapons  and  proposed  steps  to 
make  them  less  vulnerable,  to  include  costs 
and  dates  such  steps  can  be  implemented: 

(3)  the  verifiability  of  various  possible 
agreements  banning  or  limiting  antisatellite 
weapons  following  any  planned  reductions 
in  the  vulnerability  of  U.S.  satellite  systems: 
and. 

(4)  the  specific  proposals  he  is  prepared  to 
endorse  for  possible  further  negotiations  or 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

(c)  The  prohibition  on  the  expenditure  of 
funds  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be 
removed  only  when  the  certifications  and 
reports  referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
have  been  received  by  the  Congress  and  30 
days  of  session  of  Congress  have  expired  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  such  certifications 
and  reports  have  been  received.  In  comput- 
ing the  30  day  period,  the  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in  the  compu- 
tation of  such  30  day  period. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
address  the  Senate  only  briefly.  I  was 
listening  to  this  debate  in  my  office 
and  came  to  the  Chamber.  As  one  who 
is  not  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  one  who  does  not  claim  to  be 
an  expert  in  the  field  of  strategic  mili- 
tary equipment  in  space  and  arms  con- 
trol, commonsense  should  be  our  guide 
at  a  time  like  this.  I  have  watched  the 
whole  gamut  of  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets.  What  we  have  seen  is  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  no  free  press,  with 
no  peace  demonstrators,  with  no  elec- 
tions, wait  America  out.  All  they  have 
to  do  is  go  to  the  negotiating  table  and 
say,  no.  And  pretty  soon,  the  Ameri- 
cans will  start  negotiating  with  them- 
selves. 

I  compliment  my  colleagues  here 
who  have  worked  this  compromise  out, 
but  I  only  have  to  observe,  as  someone 
who  is  not  on  the  committee,  that  we 
have  seen  some  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  one  point  of  view  negotiating 
with  other  colleagues  who  have  an- 
other point  of  view,  which  leads  me  to 
believe  that  true  negotations  with  the 
Soviets  at  the  present  time  are  a  sham 
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because  the  Soviets  are  doing  no  nego- 
tiating whatsoever.  We  are  negotiating 
for  the  Soviets  by  negotiating  with 
ourselves. 

Unless  we  stand  firm  and  stand  to- 
gether—and I  share  the  point  of  view 
of  my  colleague,  Senator  Wallop  from 
Wyoming,  who  is  obviously  very 
learned  and  very  expert  in  this  subject 
matter— all  we  are  doing  is  weakening 
the  U.S.  arms  control  negotiating  posi- 
tion. If  I  were  over  in  the  Kremlin,  I 
would  say,  if  this  amendment  passes 
with  this  great  momentum  behind  it, 
"Just  stand  firm,  boys,  because  the 
Americans  are  weakening.  They  are 
voting  on  the  Senate  floor  tne  same 
position  we  would  like  to  see  them 
take  to  demonstrate  that  they  are 
weakening  their  position  all  the  time." 

How  are  we  ever  going  to  get  the  So- 
viets to  truly  come  to  bargain  with  us 
and  how  are  we  going  to  strengthen 
our  position  as  American  negotiators, 
whoever  is  doing  the  negotiating, 
whether  it  is  President  Reagan's  nego- 
tiating team  or  some  other  President's 
negotiating  team,  by  passing  amend- 
ments like  this?  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  this  amendment  down. 
I  say  that  with  great  respect  for  my 
colleagues  who  have  tried  to  work  this 
compromise  out.  But  in  my  judgment, 
this  will  do  nothing  but  weaken  the 
United  States,  and  it  will  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  hawks  in  the  Kremlin. 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  we  cannot  see  that  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  vote  this  amendment  down 
and  move  forward  to  pass  our  DOD 
authorization  bill  and  stop  all  the 
debate.  It  gives  the  appearance  that 
we  in  the  United  States  are  weak  and 
are  not  willing  to  develop  our  own 
strategic  defenses  of  this  country.  Any 
nation  that  will  not  defend  itself.  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  eventually  history 
will  catch  up  with  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  "Lobbyists  in  Scientific  Cloth- 
ing" appearing  in  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation publication,  "National  Security 
Record"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lobbyists  in  ScicNTiric  Clothing 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists. 
which  likes  to  project  an  image  of  cerebral 
scientific  thinkers,  actually  operates  In 
Washington  as  a  hustling  lobbying  group 
busily  flooding  congressional  offices  with 
pamphlets  and  arguments  that  promote  dis- 
armament. A  copy  of  the  Associations 
Agenda  for  1984  shows  their  legislative  pri 
orities: 

Space  Weaponry:  Cut  the  funds  for  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative;  Call  for  moratori- 
um on  anti-satellite  weapons:  Urge  compli- 
ance with  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty. 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban:  Support  Kenne 
dy-Mathias  Resolution. 

MX  Missile:  Cut  back  number  of  missiles: 
Delete  1985  procurement  funds:  Delay  final 
decision  until  1985  and  new  President. 

Nerve  Gas:  Delete  production  money. 


B-1  Bomber:  Kill  program. 

Support  new  nuclear  freeze  proposal. 

Cut  overall  level  of  military  spending. 

The  lobbying  program  goes  on  with  pages 
of  details:  members  of  Congress  to  contact, 
bills  to  support  or  oppose,  programs  of 
working  groups  and  liaison  with  other  pro- 
peace  groups.  The  one-sidedness  of  the  FAS 
agenda— opposition  to  most  defense  pro- 
grams and  suppwrt  for  none,  implies  little 
scientific  inquiry  into  the  defense  needs  of 
the  nation.  Rather  it  suggests  an  unscientif- 
ic, kneejerk  reaction  against  any  kind  of  de- 
fense spending. 

In  early  May.  the  Federation  of  American 
ScientisU  invited  a  ?roup  from  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  Lo  participate  in  a  con- 
ference at  Airlie  House  in  Virginia  on  Issues 
concerning  the  anti-ballistic  missile  treaty 
and  ballistic  missile  defenses.  The  American 
side,  led  by  Paul  Warnke.  President  Carter's 
arms  control  director,  was  disappointed 
when  the  Soviets  refused  lo  participate  in  a 
planned  joint  press  conference  at  the  end  of 
the  three-day  session.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  Russian  side,  led  by  a  vice  president  of 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  highly 
critical  of  the  arms  control  policies  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  Since  the  PAS  is 
also  highly  critical  of  those  policies.  FAS  of- 
ficials apparently  had  planned  to  hold  a 
joint  press  conference  that  would  show  U.S. 
and  Soviet  scientists  joining  together  in  op- 
position to  the  Administrations  defense 
program.  But  the  Soviets  refused  to  cooper- 
ate, even  in  that  kind  of  activity. 

This  practice  of  inviting  Soviet  scientists 
to  participate  in  dialogues  on  such  political 
issues  as  arms  control  and  defense  policy  is 
of  highly  doubtful  value.  The  Soviet  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  is  strictly  under  the  control 
of  the  communist  parly  and  operates  very 
closely  with  the  Soviet  military.  There  are 
reports  that  as  much  as  75  percent  of  the 
basic  and  applied  research  conducted  for 
the  Ministry  of  Defense  is  done  by  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  Just  as  there 
are  no  independent  trade  unions  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  are  no  independent 
groups  of  scientists. 

These  scientists  who  come  to  the  West  as 
members  of  peace  committees  are  represent- 
atives of  the  official  Soviet  line,  sent  abroad 
by  their  government  to  spread  political 
propaganda  scientific  terms.  One  American 
scientist  who  tries  to  keep  track  of  the  ac 
tivities  of  the  Soviet  Academy  says  the  only 
similarity  between  the  highly  independent 
Federation  of  American  Scientists  and  the 
state-controlled  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences 
IS  their  vocal  opposition  to  U.S.  defense  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  an  executive  memorandum 
from  the  Heritage  Foundation  entitled 
"Violating  SALT:  Moscow  Jams  U.S. 
Satellites. "  by  Mr.  Jim  Hackett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Violating  SALT:  Moscow  Jams  U.S. 
Satellites 
(By  James  T  Hackett) 
Defense    and    intelligence    officials    have 
confirmed  reports  appearing  on  June  4  in 
the  Washington  Times  and  June  5  in  De- 
fense Daily  that  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  violate  its  arms  control  agreements  with 
the  U.S.  The  reports  tell  of  Soviet  jamming 
of  U.S.  satellites  that  monitor  Soviet  nucle- 
ar missile  tests.   According  to  the  reports. 


electronic  interference  with  U.S.  satellites 
began  last  year  after  the  Soviet  downing  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  Plight  007.  Intelligence 
experts  claim  the  interference  is  electroni- 
cally precise,  timed  to  coincide  with  Soviet 
missile  test  flights  and  clearly  deliberate. 
This  Interference  with  U.S.  satellites  high- 
lights the  need  for  the  U.S.  to  complete  the 
testing  of  its  anti-satellite  system  that  is 
now  under  development. 

For  years  the  Soviets  have  been  encrypt- 
ing much  of  the  telemetry  from  their  mis- 
sile tests,  in  violation  of  provisions  of  the 
SALT  I  and  anti-ballistic  missile  agree- 
ments, and  the  commitment  by  Brezhnev  to 
comply  with  the  SALT  II  treaty.  The  agree- 
ments specifically  prohibit  interference  in 
the  national  technical  means  of  verification 
of  the  other  party  to  the  treaty.  To  the 
extent  they  Interfere  with  U.S.  verification 
efforts,  both  the  encryption  of  missile  test 
telemetry  and  the  jamming  of  monitoring 
satellites  constitutes  such  interference. 

Last  January  23.  the  President  detailed  to 
Congress  seven  Soviet  violations  of  arms 
control  agreements,  one  of  which  was  the 
encryption  of  missile  test  telemetry.  The 
main  concern  involved  Soviet  encryption  of 
test  data  on  the  new  SS-X-25  ICBM.  The 
Soviets  encrypted  more  than  90  percent  of 
SS-X-25  test  data  to  prevent  the  U.S.  from 
verifying  that  the  SS-X-25  is  in  fact  a  new 
missile  If  it  is.  then  it  is  the  second  new 
ICBM  developed  by  Moscow  since  the  SALT 
II  agreement  was  signed  in  1979.  This  vio- 
lates the  SALT  II  provision  limiting  each 
superpower  to  only  one  new  missile. 

Added  to  the  continuing  Soviet  encryption 
of  telemetry,  the  newly  revealed  electronic 
interference  with  U.S.  satellites  designed  to 
gather  information  on  Soviet  missile  tests 
presents  a  pattern  of  Soviet  violations  of 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  arms  con- 
trol agreements  they  have  signed. 

Electronic  interference  with  satellites  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  capabilities  the  So- 
viets have  for  anti-satellite  (ASAT)  activi- 
ties. These  include  an  operational  orbital 
satellite  interceptor  that  has  been  tested  at 
least  18  times,  ground-based  lasers  with 
ASAT  capabilities  and  nuclear-armed 
Galosh  anti-ballistic  missiles  that  can  also 
be  used  against  satellites.  By  contrast,  the 
U.S.  ASAT,  which  has  been  under  develop- 
ment for  years,  has  yet  to  be  tested  in  space. 
The  first  test  is  scheduled  for  November, 
but  on  May  23  the  House  voted  to  prohibit 
the  Defense  Department  from  conducting 
space  tests  of  the  U.S.  ASAT. 

Last  year  the  Soviet  Union  announced  a 
moratorium  on  further  ASAT  testing  in 
space  if  other  countries  did  likewise.  This 
clearly  was  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  U.S. 
from  catching  up  in  ASAT  capabilities.  If 
the  U.S.  halts  space  testing,  the  Soviets  will 
continue  to  have  a  much-tested  operational 
ASAT  plus  other  ASAT  capabilities,  while 
the  U.S.  would  be  left  with  an  untested 
ASAT.  In  voting  to  prohibit  U.S.  ASAT  test- 
ing, most  House  members  were  unaware 
that  the  Soviets  had  begun  interfering  with 
U.S.  satellites  through  electronic  means. 

Soviet  behavior  in  refusing  to  return  to 
the  START  nuclear  arms  negotiations,  to- 
gether with  their  deliberate  interference 
with  U.S.  satellites,  should  not  be  rewarded 
by  a  concession  that  would  lock  the  United 
States  into  a  position  of  inferiority  in  anti- 
.satellite  capabilities.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  be  permitted  to  conduct  the 
planned  operational  test  of  the  U.S.  ASAT 
this  fall. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  five  addi-* 
tional    articles    be    printed    in    the 
Record: 

First,  the  Washington  Times,  June 
4.  1984,  entitled  "Soviets  Reportedly 
Are  Jamming  U.S.  Satellites  Used  as 
Monitors,"  by  Walter  Andrews.  This 
story  was  confirmed  by  the  Defense 
Department,  according  to  a  Washing- 
ton Times  story  of  June  8, 1984. 

Second,  Defense  Daily,  June  5,  1984. 
entitled  "Soviets  Jamming  U.S.  Satel- 
lites and  Monitoring  Radars." 

Third,  Defense  Daily.  June  6.  1984, 
entitled  "Soviets  Masking  ABM  Tests 
From  U.S.  Monitors." 

Fourth,  Newsweek,  June  18,  1984, 
"Why  Arms  Control  Is  Harmful,"  by 
George  Will. 

Fifth,  The  National  Security  Record, 
The  Heritage  Foundation.  June  1984, 
"The  Fight  for  a  U.S.  Antisatellite  De- 
fense," edited  by  Jim  Hackett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  June  4,  1984] 

Soviets  Reportedly  Are  Jamming  UJS. 

Satellites  Used  as  Monitors 

(By  Walter  Andrews) 

U.S.  intelligence  indicates  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  begun  jamming  American  satel- 
lites used  for  monitoring  Soviet  nuclear  mis- 
sile tests  and  verifying  compliance  with 
arms  control  agreements,  government 
sources  say.  Apparently  using  information 
provided  by  convicted  U.S.  spies,  the  Soviets 
have  indicated  their  intent  to  block  verifica- 
tion when  possible,  the  sources  said.  The 
satellites  would  be  one  of  the  main  means  of 
verifying  the  terms  of  any  new  arms  control 
agreement. 

Presidenrt  Reagan  in  January  charged  the 
Soviets  with  violating  a  previous  arms  con- 
trol provision  against  interfering  with  verifi- 
cation by  encoding  or  encrypting  the  missile 
test  data  being  telemetered  to  ground  sta- 
tions. Among  other  things,  the  information 
provides  data  on  the  numt>er  of  warheads 
tested  on  a  particular  type  of  missile  which 
is  used  to  set  missile  warhead  limits  in  an 
agreement. 

The  government  sources  told  The  Wash- 
ington Times  that  the  Soviets  have  now 
begun  jamming  the  telemetry  monitoring 
satellites  to  prevent  even  the  gathering  of 
the  encrypted  data  for  possible  decoding 
later. 

They  said  the  jamming  has  been  electroni- 
cally precise,  and  apparently  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  technical  data  reportedly 
provided  to  the  Soviets  by  convicted  spies 
Andrew  D&ulton  Lee  and  Christopher  John 
Boyce  in  1977  on  the  Rhyolite  and  Argus 
satellites. 

The  saOellite  jamming  began  last  year 
after  the  Soviets  shot  down  a  South  Korean 
airliner  in  September,  the  sources  said.  U.S. 
intelligence  also  indicates  the  jamming  is 
deliberate  in  that  it  had  only  occurred 
during  missile  flight  tests.  The  sources 
could  not  say  why  the  Soviets  waited  until 
recently  to  utilize  the  Rhyolite  satellite 
data  provided  by  the  spies. 

Shortly  after  the  KAL  007  disaster,  the 
sources  said,  the  Soviets  also  began  jam- 
ming radars  for  monitoring  the  path  taken 
by  a  Soviet  missile  and  multiple  warheads 
during  flight  tests. 


The  so-called  "Cobra"  radars  using  sophis- 
ticated phased-array,  electronic  scanning 
operate  out  of  the  Aleutian  islands. 

[Prom  Defense  Daily,  June  5,  1984] 

Soviets  Jamming  U.S.  Satellites  and 

Monitoring  Radars 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  has  refused  to 
abide  by  the  SALT  treaty  provisions  prohib- 
iting the  encryption  of  missile  flight  test  te- 
lemetry, is  now  resorting  to  the  electronic 
jamming  of  United  States  satellites  and 
radar  systems  established  to  provide  U.S. 
national  technical  means  of  verification. 

Using  information  apparently  obtained 
from  United  States  spies,  the  Soviets  are  se- 
lectively jamming  the  United  States  teleme- 
try monitoring  satellites  and  the  Cobra 
Dane  and  other  missile  monitoring  radars 
during  strategic  missile  flight  tests,  in  addi- 
tion to  continuing  to  encrypt  the  telemetry 
from  those  flights. 

Defense  and  intelligence  officials  stress 
that  the  Soviet  jamming  is  deliberate  and 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  weapons  tests.  In 
addition  to  the  electronic  intelligence  moni- 
toring (ELINT)  and  Defense  Support  Pro- 
gram satellites,  the  United  States  gathers 
missile  and  space  test  data  with  radars  in 
the  Aleutians,  the  Pacific,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  Turkey. 

Defense  officials  could  not  confirm  for 
Defense  Daily  yesterday  whether  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  and  the  floor  managers 
of  the  Defense  authorization  bill,  and 
amendment  leaders,  such  as  Rep.  Les  Aspin 
(D-Wis.),  were  aware  of  the  Soviet  jamming. 
which  began  last  year,  in  their  effors  to 
alter  the  authorization  bill  to  improve  the 
arms  control  environment.  The  officials  said 
they  definitely  want  to  make  the  informa- 
tion available  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  and  other  members  responsible  or 
Involved  in  consideration  of  the  Defense 
budget  as  the  debate  begins  in  that  body. 

[From  Defense  Daily,  June  6.  1984] 

Soviets  Masking  ABM  Tests  From  U.S. 
Monitors 

The  Soviet^  Union  is  masking  the  perform- 
ance of  surface-to-air  missile  tests  believed 
related  to  the  development  of  anti-ballistic 
missUe  systems  as  a  part  of  a  program  to 
deny  this  intelligence  to  United  States  mon- 
itoring systems. 

In  what  could  constitute  a  direct  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  SALT  agreements, 
intelligence  sources  say  the  Soviets  are  de- 
liberately jamming  U.S.  electronic  intelli- 
gence (ELINT)  satellites  and  radars  used  to 
monitor  Soviet  weapons  testing  and  repre- 
senting a  prime  segment  of  the  U.S.  nation- 
al technical  means  of  verification  (Defense 
Daily,  June  5 ). 

The  selective  jamming  operations  by  the 
Soviets  are  in  addition  to  the  encoding  or 
encryption  of  missile  telemetry  data  which 
the  Administration  has  cited  as  a  violation 
of  the  arms  control  agreements  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  tests  its  surface-to-air 
and  anti-ballistic  missile  systems  at  the  Sary 
Shagan  test  center  in  lower  central  Siberia. 
Tests  at  this  facility,  and  at  the  Soviet  space 
center  at  Tyuratam-Leninsk  (Baikonur  Cos- 
modrome), were  originally  monitored  by 
U.S.  radars  in  the  moimtains  of  northern 
Iran,  but  since  the  fall  of  the  Shah  the  U.S. 
has  reportedly  been  using  a  radar  facility  in 
the  mountains  of  northwest  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Data  from  the  facility  have 
been  coordinated  with  satellite-gathered 
data,  and  from  other  radars,  such  as  the 


Cobra  Dane  system  in  the  Aleutians,  to 
assess  not  only  the  ABM  development  pro- 
gram at  Sary  Shagan  but  also  the  strategic 
missile  development  flights  from  Baikonur 
toward  Kamchatka  Peninsula. 

Some  officials  are  reluctant  to  discuss  the 
degree  of  success  of  the  Soviet  program  to 
deny  the  vital  weapons'  performance  assess- 
ment data  from  the  U.S.  intelligence  gather- 
ing network. 

Others  emphasize  that  the  situation  cre- 
ated when  the  Soviets  encypt  as  much  as 
100  percent  of  missile  flight  test  telemetry 
is  now  compounded  by  the  masking  or  jam- 
ming operations,  preventing  the  reception 
of  even  the  encrypted  data.  Previously,  the 
encrypted  telemetry  data  could  tie  studied 
thoroughly  and  possibly  deciphered  enough 
to  allow  a  basic  assessment  of  the  missile's 
performance. 

The  Soviets  began  the  jamming  oper- 
ations last  fall,  and  have  resorted  to  the 
practice  during  selected  flight  tests.  Intelli- 
gence analysts  have  in  the  past  reported 
Soviet  missile  test  activities  which  indicated 
they  were  testing  surface-to-air  missiles  in 
an  ABM  mode,  developing  a  rapidly  de- 
ployable  and  rapid  refire  ABM  capability, 
and,  with  missiles  such  as  the  SA-12,  devel- 
oping a  capability  for  a  rapid  breakout  of  a 
nationwide  ABM  system  when  used  with  the 
battle  management  radars  that  are  being  lo- 
cated around  the  Soviet  Union.  One  of  these 
radars  has  been  cited  as  a  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

[Prom  Newsweek,  June  18,  1984) 

Why  Arms  Control  Is  Harmful 

(By  George  F.Will) 

Today's  arms-control  controversy  is  re- 
markable for  the  virtual  absence  of  the 
most  important  argument.  It  is  that  the 
arms-control  process  is  injurious  to  U.S.  in- 
terests. That  argument  offends  convention- 
al wisdom  and  (what  is  much  the  same 
thing)  wishful  thinking.  It  has  the  redeem- 
ing merit  of  being  true,  as  Seymour  Weiss 
knows.  In  a  paper  presented  at  the  Lehrman 
Institute,  Weiss,  retired  ambassador  and 
State  Department  director  of  political  and 
military  affairs  from  1960-67,  argues  that 
enthusiasm  for  the  arms-control  process— a 
process  barren  of  achievements— reflects 
misapprehensions  about  the  usefulness  of 
that  process  in  slowing  the  arms  race,  saving 
money  and  taming  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  idea  of  an  arms  "race"— often  de- 
scribed as  "spiraling"— is  odd.  The  U.S.  nu- 
clear-weapons inventory  has  been  sharply 
reduced.  It  contains  8,000  fewer  warheads 
and  25  percent  less  megatormage  than  in 
the  1960s.  This  is  the  result  not  of  arms 
agreements  but  of  modernization  programs 
that  produced  safer,  more  effective  weap- 
ons—modernizations of  the  sort  that  arms- 
control  advocates  try  to  block  with  agree- 
ments. 

SAFER  WORLD 

During  the  era  of  detente  and  arms  con- 
trol the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  has  growm 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  A  study 
commissioned  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion compared  4 1  categories  of  nuclear  capa- 
bilities (warheads,  megatonnage,  delivery 
systems,  etc.)  in  the  period  beginning  with 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  It  concluded  that 
the  United  States  had  been  well  ahead  in 
every  category  in  1962  and  was  behind  in  all 
but  two  by  the  late  1970s.  Since  SALT  11 
was  signed  in  1979  the  Soviet  Union  has 
added    more    than    3.400    warheads.    Does 
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anyone  think  the  world  is  safer  than  il  wa.s 
when  the  SALT  process  began  in  1969* 

The  achievement  most  celebrated  by 
arms-control  enthusiasts  is  the  1972  treaty 
effectively  banning  antiballistic  missiles. 
True,  we  saved  the  cost  of  ABM  s.  But 
partly  as  a  result  of  that  decision  we  wilt 
spend  many  more  billions  on  MX  missiles. 
an  unsatisfactory  response  to  the  fact  that 
our  undefended  land  based  ICBM  s  are  vul 
nerable.  Because  MX  is  unsatisfactory,  bil 
lions  more  ma"  be  spent  on  smaller,  mobile 
•  midgetman"  missiles  Why  is  MX  so  unsat 
isfactory'  Because  of  an  arms  agreement 

SALT  I  limited  the  number  and  size  of 
launchers— basiscally.  holes  in  the  ground 
rather  than  numbers  or  megatonnage  of 
warheads.  Limits  on  those  would  be  hard  to 
verify,  given  Soviet  secrecy  So  SALT  I 
drove  arms  planning  toward  big  missiles 
packing  maximum  megatonnage.  SALT  I 
did  what  arms  agreements  usually  do  it  did 
not  restrain  competition,  it  turned  it  m  a 
new  direction.  It  was  a  direction  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  its  huge  SS  18s.  had 
a  lead.  SALT  I  ratified  a  Soviet  advantage 
and.  by  giving  rise  to  the  inherently  \ulner 
able  MX.  reduced  the  .stability  of  deter 
rence. 

Thus  republic  overflows  with  laws,  lawyers 
and  faith  that  the  world  can  be  tamed  by 
words  on  parchment.  Americans  sec  arms 
control  as  a  way  of  freezing  the  status  quo: 
the  Soviets  see  it  as  one  arena  in  a  compre 
hensive.  unending  competition.  Further 
more.  Weiss  says,  persons  \nho  think  arms 
control  should  be  the  centerpiece'  of  US 
Soviet  relations  ignore  the  fundamental  in- 
compatibility of  U.S.  and  So\iet  objectives. 
The  configuration  of  the  Soviet  buildup  in 
the  arms-control  era  us  unambiguous.  The 
arms  are  not  designed  for  defen.se  but  for 
producing  a  world  pliant  to  Soviet  desiKn.s 
Weiss  .says  there  us  no  reason  to  expert  the 
Soviets  to  negotiate  away  advantages,  and 
ample  reason  to  expect  the  Soviets  to  ex 
ploit  the  American  thirst  for  agreements. 

In  addition  to  .selling  discord  among  U.S. 
allies  and  paralyzing  US.  procurements. 
Soviet  negotiators  ha\e.  Weiss  says,  five 
aims.  First,  limit  the  wrong  things  (e.g.. 
launchers).  Second,  make  sure  the  limits  on 
important  things  are  ambiguous.  (SALT  I 
limited  but  did  not  define  heavy  '  mussiles.i 
Third,  accept  specific  limits  only  if  they  arc 
unverifiable  'e.g.,  the  ban  on  biological 
weapons  or  the  SALT  II  limits  on  cniisi- 
missile  ranges).  Fourth.  e\ade  even  strict. 
verifiable  limits  by  claiming  thty  do  not 
apply  to  this  or  that  program.  iThe  Souets 
claim  their  ABM  system  us  just  a  defense 
against  bombers.)  Fifth,  get  the  treaty  to  le- 
gitimize violations  of  the  treaty.  (SALT  lis 
flimsy  verification  terms  forbid  encryption 
of  data  from  mussile  tests-excepl  when  eo 
cryplion  us  not  intended  to  evade  arms  con 
trol  limits.  But  given  that  it  us  encrvptid. 
how  are  we  to  tell') 

Because  ours  is  an  open  society,  our  go\ 
ernment  cannot  cheat  on  agreements,  and 
because  our  society  invests  such  hope  in 
arms  control,  even  an  administration  as 
starchy  as.  Reagan's  is  apt  to  forgive  Souet 
cheating  or  mute  even  required  reports  of  it. 
When  complying  with  a  Senate  demand,  the 
administration  submitted  a  list  of  Soviet  vio 
lations.  The  New  York  Times  denounced 
the— you  guessed  it -administration  for  ini 
tiating  this  damaging  laundry  lust.  ' 

WEAPONS 

The  arms-control  era  has  coincided  with 
unparalleled  Soviet  aggression  and  threats. 
from  Indochina  through  Afghanistan.  Try 
to  tell   victims  of     yellow    rain  '   about   the 


wonders  of  arms  control.  Biological  weapons 
are  controlled  on  paper.  What  has  viola- 
tion of  the  control.-,  produced?  A  U.S.  clamor 
for  yet  more  agreements.  And  arms-control 
enthusiasts,  their  enthusiasm  impervious  to 
evidence,  continue  to  luse  slogans  that  were 
threadbare  when  Dean  Acheson  refuted 
them. 

Acheson  demolished  the  bromide  that  as 
long  as  the  Ru.ssians  are  talking  they  are 
not  fighting  '  Ache.son  said  that  Arr.i  ricans 
are  so  wedded  to  the  belief  that  negotiations 
are  means  of  ending  conflicts  that  they  are 
blind  to  the  fact  that  negotiations  are  equal- 
ly suited  to  continuing  conflicts.  Of  the 
slogan  There  is  no  alternative  to  negotia- 
tions with  the  Ru.ssians.'  Acheson  said; 
Thus  us.  of  course,  silly  For  if  there  us  no 
alternatiu".  and  if  the  Ru.ssians  will  only  ne- 
gotiate, as  us  now  the  ca.se.  on  their  own 
terms,  then  there  is  no  alternative  to  sur- 
render. ' 

For  that  reason  someone  should  tell 
Ronald  Reagan  to  qu't  .saying  that  nothing 
us  more  important  than  development  of  a 
better  working  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  "  Such  talk  worsens  the  asymmetry 
in  US.  So'. ut  negotiations  by  building  pres- 
sure on  the  U.S.  government  for  concessions 
to  produce  movement."  An  immoderate 
and  unempirical  belief  in  arms  control  pro- 
duces a  policy  of  apologetic  retreats. 

(From  the  National  Security  Record.  June 

19841 

The  Fight  kor  a  U.S.  Anti-Satellite 

Defense 

A  coalition  of  anti-defense  lobbying 
groups  .-.pearhraded  by  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  iFAS)  has  succeeded  in 
Its  efforts  to  gel  the  House  of  Representa 
lives  to  vote  for  a  moratorium  on  testing 
the  US  anti-.salellitr  lASATi  defi'nse  pro 
gram  On  the  evening  of  May  23  the  Demo 
cratic-cont rolled  Houst-  voird  an  amend 
ment  to  the  Defi  nse  Authorization  Bill  pro 
hibiting  the  D<-fi  ruse  Department  from  con 
ducting  tests  in  space  of  the  ASAT  weapon 
It  has  been  developing  for  years.  The  prohi 
bilion  would  be  in  effect  so  long  as  the  Sovi- 
ets conduct  no  further  tests  of  their  ASAT. 
which  has  been  tested  18  limes  and  has  long 
been  operational  Th'-  is  exactly  what  the 
Soviets  want-il  leaves  them  with  an  oper 
ational  ASAT  and  I  he  U.S.  with  an  untested 
weapon 

The  Republican  controlled  Senate  appears 
to  bi-  moving  toward  a  conflict  with  the 
House  on  thus  ussiie  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  approved  a  Defense  Au- 
ttiori/.aiion  Bill  with  no  constraints  on 
ASAT  testing,  so  long  as  the  President  certi- 
fies It  IS  essential  to  arms  control  efforts.  If 
approved  by  the  full  Senate,  the  matter  will 
have  to  be  .settled  in  conference.  But  more 
threatening  to  the  ASAT  program  is  the 
po.ssibility  of  a  Senate  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Sen.  Larry  Pre.ssler  iR- 
SDi.  which  would  prevent  further  testing  of 
the  U.S.  ASAT. 

For  years  opponents  of  defense  spending 
have  argued  against  nuclear  mussiles  on  the 
emotional  gounds  that  they  were  terrible 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  that  could  kill 
millions  whether  launched  in  anger  or  by 
accident,  and  would  produce  destructive  ra- 
diation or  other  nuclear  effects  in  either 
case.  Now  the  Administration  is  trying  to 
develop  weapons  that  kill  no  one.  that 
produce  no  harmful  radiation  and  which 
would  be  strictly  defensive  in  nature.  Their 
.sole  purpose  would  be  In  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  the  effects  of  nucle.''.r  mis- 
siles. 


One  might  expect  the  arms  control  lobby- 
ists to  embrace  both  the  anti-satellite  pro- 
gram and  the  longer-term  program  of  re- 
search in  strategic  defense  as  ways  of  neu- 
tralizing nuclear  missiles  and  protecting  the 
American  people.  But  in  the  Humply- 
Dumpty  world  of  arms  control,  defense  is 
destabilizing,  even  if  it  may  save  millions  of 
lives.  Instead  of  embracing  anti-satellite 
weapons  as  people-savers,  the  anti-defense 
lobbyists  are  conducting  a  major  assault 
against  the  program  just  as  il  nears  comple- 
tion. 

military  satellites 

Satellites  have  become  increasingly  essen- 
tial to  the  conduct  of  modern  warfare. 
Photo-intelligence  satellites  monitor  mili- 
tary activities,  early  warning  satellites 
watch  for  missile  launches  and  track  their 
flight  communications  satellites  handle 
nearly  three-quarters  of  U.S.  global  military 
communications,  while  navigation  and 
weather  satellites  are  essential  to  all  effec- 
tive military  operations.  With  U.S.  forces 
deployed  around  the  world,  satellites  are 
more  important  to  U.S.  military  operations 
than  to  tho.se  of  the  Soviet  Union,  centered 
in  the  Eurasian  land  mass.  Thus,  interfer- 
ence with  U.S.  satellites  is  an  important  ob- 
jective of  Soviet  military  planners. 

The  Soviets  have  made  a  major  commit- 
ment to  ocean  surveillance  from  space. 
They  obviously  consider  their  ability  to 
strike  at  the  U.S.  Navy  a  prime  factor  in 
their  strategic  planning.  Their  very  large 
fleet  of  attack  submarines  reflects  this  con- 
cern. The  Soviets'  radar-equipped  ocean  re- 
connaus.sance  satellites,  or  RORSATs.  are 
designed  to  spot  U.S.  naval  vessels  and  track 
thi'm  around  the  world  as  targets  for  Soviet 
subs  or  mussiles.  Considering  the  importance 
of  the  Navy  to  U.S.  global  muilary  oper- 
ations, the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  ROR- 
SATs and  their  related  EORSATs  (ocean 
satellites  that  detect  electronic  transmis- 
sions) us  polenlially  significant,  despite 
Navy  countermeasures  said  to  be  effective 
against  the  present  generation  of  such  satel- 
lites. 

the  soviet  ASAT 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  world's  only 
operational  anti.satellite  weapon.  The  Sovi- 
ets began  testing  their  ASAT  as  early  as 
1968.  achieving  a  70  percent  success  rate  in 
tests  conducted  between  1968  and  1971. 
They  slopped  ASAT  testing  for  five  years, 
resuming  with  a  new  program  in  1976  that 
continued  until  1982.  That  year  an  ASAT 
was  used  to  practice  the  destruction  of  U.S. 
satellites  as  part  of  a  major  Soviet  exercise 
of  strategic  forces  that  included  ICBM.  SS- 
20.  ABM  and  SLBM  firings.  The  Soviet  or- 
bital ASAT  is  a  three  ton  satellite-killer, 
launched  by  an  SS-9  booster  rocket  into  an 
orbit  close  to  that  of  its  target.  Directed  by 
ground  control  stations  and  using  its  own 
radar,  the  ASAT  maneuvers  into  position 
near  the  target,  where  it  fires  a  blast  of  pel- 
lets to  destroy  it. 

The  United  States  has  slightly  more  than 
100  operational  satellites  in  various  orbits. 
Photo-intelligence,  electronic-intelligence 
and  weather  satellites  operate  in  low  earth 
orbits  ranging  from  about  60  to  900  miles. 
Most  communications  and  navigation  satel- 
lites function  in  geosynchronous  (station- 
ary) orbits  above  22,000  miles,  although 
some  are  in  elliptical  orbits  which  bring 
them  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  earth 
at  their  perigee.  The  Soviet  ASAT  is  report- 
edly able  to  reach  an  altitude  of  about  3,000 
miles,  enabling  it  to  target  all  U.S.  satellites 
in   low-earth  orbits  and  some  in  mid-level 


orbits.  This  includes  most  of  those  used  for 
intelligence  and  weather  monitoring,  plus  a 
number  of  others.  If  the  Soviet  ASAT  were 
put  on  a  more  powerful  booster,  it  could 
also  threaten  satellites  at  higher  altitudes. 

A  greater  threat  to  high  orbit  and  geosyn- 
chronous satellites  are  the  anti-satellite 
lasers  now  under  developement  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  part  of  a  long-term  effort 
to  expand  their  military  capability  in  space, 
the  Soviets  have  been  developing  high 
energy  lasers  for  use  as  both  ground-based 
and  space  based  anti-satellite  weapons.  The 
Soviets  now  have  two  ground-bsCsed  test 
lasers  that  could  be  used  against  satellites. 

In  addition  to  their  existing  ASAT,  the 
Soviets  have  a  wide  range  of  capabilities  for 
interfering  with  U.S.  satellites,  including 
the  use  of  ABM  missiles  such  as  the  Galosh 
that  is  deployed  around  Moscow,  attacks 
from  orbiting  space  stations,  space  mines 
and  use  of  electronic  countermeasures.  This 
array  of  possible  ASATs  makes  a  compre- 
hensive ASAT  ban  unverifiable  and  a  limit- 
ed ban  useless  to  protect  U.S.  satellites. 

THE  U.S.  ASAT 

Unlike  the  futuristic  technology  of  the 
laser  ASATs  being  developed  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  U.S.  program  now  under  develop- 
ment is  a  marriage  of  current  technology 
and  existing  equipment.  It  consists  of  a  min- 
iature non-explosive  warhead  mounted  on  a 
two-stage  booster  rocket,  launched  from  a 
modified  P-15  fighter  plane.  It  will  be  capa- 
ble of  attacking  Soviet  satellites  in  low- 
earth  orbit.  While  more  sophisticated  than 
the  existing  Soviet  orbital  ASAT.  the  latter 
has  much  greater  range.  The  U.S.  miniature 
missile  was  successfully  test  fired  early  this 
year  from  an  F-15  to  a  pre-determined  point 
in  space.  It  is  due  to  be  tested  against  a 
target  in  space  this  November,  unless  a  mor- 
atorium on  ASAT  testing  becomes  law. 

The  U.S.  anti-satellite  is  unlike  most 
modern  weapons.  In  an  age  of  sophisticated 
new  concepts  and  multi-billion  dollar  costs, 
the  American  ASAT  uses  current  technolo- 
gy and  is  launched  by  existing  aircraft.  De- 
velopment and  procurement  of  the  ASAT  is 
budgeted  at  only  $223  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  with  comparable  amounts  requested 
for  1985  and  1986.  These  are  very  small 
amounts  compared  to  the  cost  of  most 
weapons  systems.  Yet  if  Congress  allows  it 
to  continue,  the  program  will  produce  an 
operational  anti-satellite  defense  for  the 
United  States  by  1986. 

SOVIEt  EFFORTS  TO  STOP  THE  U.S.  ASAT 

Despite  their  orbital  ASAT,  ground-based 
tes'.  lasers  and  a  research  and  development 
program  in  space-based  lasers,  the  Soviets 
have  continued  to  protest  the  U.S.  ASAT  as 
the  "militarization"  of  space.  In  fact,  space 
is  already  militarized,  but  the  Soviets  never 
admit  their  ASAT  capabilities  as  they  ad- 
vance amis  control  proposals  designed  to 
stop  the  U.S.  ASAT.  Shortly  after  assuming 
power  earlier  this  year,  Soviet  President 
Konstantin  Chernenko  listed  a  ban  against 
ASAT  weapons  as  one  of  the  highest  arms 
control  priorities  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
not  surprising.  The  Soviets  have  operational 
ASATs  that  put  U.S.  military  satellites  in 
jeopardy,  and  they  are  sinxious  to  stop  the 
deployment  of  a  comparable  U.S.  capability. 
The  Soviets  have  proposed  a  draft  treaty  to 
ban  ASATs  that  would  bring  the  present 
U.S.  ASAT  program  to  a  halt.  Significantly, 
the  Soviet  treaty  would  not  prevent  the  fur- 
ther development  or  deployment  of  ground- 
based  high  energy  lasers,  an  area  of  ASAT 
development  in  which  the  Soviets  have  a 
considerable  lead. 


Over  the  years,  the  Soviets  have  started 
weapons  researcii  and  development  pro- 
grams and  then  pursued  them  inexorably, 
producing  and  deploying  large  numbers  of 
operational  weapons.  All  the  while,  they 
have  negotiated  with  the  United  States  on 
the  control  of  such  weapons.  In  contrast, 
U.S.  weapons  programs  often  have  gone  in 
fits  and  starts,  with  Soviet  calls  for  arms 
control  prompting  the  Congress,  or  in  .some 
cases  the  Executive  Branch,  to  delay. 
stretch  out  or  even  cancel  U.S.  programs. 
The  Soviets  now  appear  to  be  trying  to  do 
the  same  with  the  U.S.  ASAT.  Last  year  the 
Russians  announced  a  unilateral  moratori- 
um on  the  testing  of  ASATs  in  space  and 
proposed  that  the  U.S.  do  the  same.  Since 
they  already  had  tested  theirs  extensively 
and  the  U.S.  was  preparing  for  its  first  full- 
scale  test,  the  Soviet  proposal  clearly  was 
aimed  at  stopping  the  U.S.  lest. 

THE  ANTI-ASAT  ARGUI«ENTS 

The  opposition  to  the  further  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  the  U.S.  ASAT  has  been 
led  on  Capitol  Hill  by  a  coalition  of  anti-de- 
fense lobbyists,  including  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists,  Physicians  for  Social  Re- 
sponsibility, the  Council  for  a  Livable 
World,  the  Center  for  Defense  Information. 
and  the  Arms  Control  Association.  They 
have  been  collaborating  with  a  group  of  lib- 
eral Democrats  in  the  House,  and  Sens. 
Larry  Pressler  (R-SD)  and  Paul  Tsongas  (D- 
Mass.)  in  the  Senate.  The  leaders  of  the 
anti-ASAT  drive  are  mainly  the  same  liber- 
als who  fight  against  most  defense  pro- 
grams, although  they  often  give  different 
reasons  for  opposing  different  weapons. 

ASAT  opponents  argue  that  a  successful 
test  of  the  U.S.  ASAT  against  an  object  in 
space  will  give  the  U.S.  an  ASAT  capability. 
which  will  make  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
unachievable.  To  the  extent  that  the  Soviet 
goal  is  to  block  the  U.S.  ASAT  and  maintain 
their  present  monopoly,  that  assessment 
may  be  correct.  But  ASAT  opponents  per- 
sist in  arguing  that  the  U.S.  should  not 
match  the  Soviet  capability.  A  Democratic 
House  Member.  Beverly  B.  Byron  (D-Md.). 
proposed  that  the  U.S.  be  allowed  to  test  its 
ASAT  the  same  number  of  times  the  Soviets 
tested  theirs.  Amazingly,  this  very  reasona- 
ble proposal  was  decisively  defeated. 

One  of  the  main  arguments,  that  the  U.S. 
ASAT  would  start  a  headlong  rush  toward 
an  arms  race  in  space,  ignores  the  existence 
of  the  Soviet  ASAT  with  capabilities  similar 
to  the  proposed  U.S.  weapon,  the  continuing 
Soviet  development  of  laser  ASATs,  the 
large  number  of  satellites  with  military  ap- 
plications that  are  now  in  space  and  the  fact 
that  ICBMs  travel  through  space  on  their 
way  to  the  target.  Halting  the  modest  U.S. 
ASAT  program  could  not  prevent  the  milita- 
rization of  space,  which  already  is  a  reality. 

Another  concern  of  ASAT  opponents  is 
the  relationship  between  ASAT  and  anti- 
ballistic  missile  (ABM)  systems.  Some  ABM 
missiles  can  be  used  against  satellites,  while 
an  anti-ASAT  weapon  could  conceivably  be 
used  as  an  ABM.  The  concern  is  that  the  de- 
ployment of  ASATs  might  be  a  means  of 
evading  the  provisions  of  ihe  ABM  Treaty 
limiting  each  side  to  one  ABM  site.  Yet  con- 
cerns of  the  critics  that  the  U.S.  might 
deploy  an  ABM  defense  posing  as  an  ASAT. 
or  that  the  range  of  the  U.S.  ASAT  might 
be  extended  to  reach  satellites  in  higher 
orbit  than  those  that  can  be  reached  by  the 
Soviet  ASAT,  hardly  seem  realistic  in  our 
open  society  where  there  is  constant  press 
and  congressional  scrutiny.  The  anti-de- 
fense forces  seem  more  concerned  about  the 


possible  misuse  of  U.S.  weapons  than  about 
the  Russian  weapons,  the  existence  of 
which  the  Soviets  do  not  even  acknowledge. 

Rep.  George  E.  Brown.  Jr.  (D-Cal.).  has 
argued  that  many  of  the  Soviet  ASAT  tests 
were  not  successful  and.  therefore,  their 
AS.\T  is  no  threat  to  the  U.S.  Of  course,  the 
reason  for  the  Soviet  testing  was  to  find  out 
what  did  not  work  so  it  could  be  fixed.  To 
conclude  after  18  tests  that  the  Soviet 
ASAT  is  not  effective  is  an  assumption  the 
U.S.  cannot  afford  to  make. 
conclusion 

On  March  31,  the  President  sent  a  report 
to  Congress  spelling  out  serious  difficulties 
in  assuring  the  effective  verification  of  com- 
pliance with  an  arms  control  agreement 
banning  ASAT  weapons.  For  example,  the 
Administration  listed  several  critical  prob- 
lems: (1)  there  are  many  different  types  of 
systems  which  could  be  used  to  destroy  sat- 
ellites: (2)  many  non-military  space  activi- 
ties present  opportunties  to  deploy  and  con- 
ceal ASAT  systems:  and  (3)  an  agreement 
would  be  easier  to  verify  if  the  definition  of 
an  ASAT  were  strictly  limited,  but  such  an 
agreement  would  provide  no  security  for 
U.S.  satellites. 

The  verification  problems  are  so  serious 
that  the  Administration  has  been  unable  to 
develop  a  proposal  for  an  ASAT  ban  that 
would  both  be  verifiable  and  protect  U.S.  se- 
curity interests.  Therefore,  the  Administra- 
tion plans  to  test  the  U.S.  ASAT  late  this 
year.  At  the  same  time,  the  Administration 
is  committed  to  continue  the  "search  for 
viable  arms  control  opportunities  in  the 
ASAT  area."  One  idea  under  consideration 
is  the  po.ssibility  of  a  ban  on  ASAT  tests 
against  satellites  in  high  altitude  orbits. 
This  would  cover  a  number  of  early  warn- 
ing, communications  and  navigation  satel- 
lites that  cannot  be  reached  by  either  the 
existing  Soviet  ASAT  or  the  planned  U.S. 
ASAT. 

While  the  U.S.  explores  this  and  other 
possibilities  for  a  negotiating  position  that 
is  both  realistic  and  protects  national  securi- 
ty, it  is  essential  to  test  and  deploy  the  U.S. 
ASAT  as  a  counter  to  the  existing  Soviet 
ASAT  and  as  a  deterrent  to  its  possible  use. 
The  Senate  votes  on  this  issue  in  June  will 
be  crucial  to  the  continuation  of  the  U.S. 
program. 

[From  the  National  Security  Record.  June 
1984] 

Lobbyists  in  Scientific  Clothing 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
which  likes  to  project  an  image  of  cerebral 
scientific  thinkers,  actually  operates  in 
Washington  as  a  hustling  lobbying  group 
busily  flooding  congressional  offices  with 
pamphlets  and  arguments  that  promote  dis- 
armament. A  copy  of  the  Association's 
Agenda  for  1984  shows  their  legislative  pri- 
orities: 

Space  Weaponry:  Cut  the  funds  for  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative:  call  for  moratorium 
on  anti-satellite  weapons:  urge  compliance 
with  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty. 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban:  Support  Kenne- 
dy-Mathias  Resolution. 

MX  Missile:  Cut  back  number  of  missiles; 
delete  1985  procurement  funds:  deauthorize 
1984  procurement  funds:  delay  final  deci- 
sion until  1985  and  new  President. 

Nerve  Gas:  Delete  production  money. 

B-1  Bomber:  Kill  program. 

Support  new  nuclear  freeze  proposal. 

Cut  overall  level  of  military  spending. 

The  lobbying  program  goes  on  with  pages 
of  details;  members  of  Congress  to  contact. 
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bills  to  support  or  oppose,  programs  o( 
working  groups  and  liaison  with  other  pro- 
peace  groups.  The  one-sidedness  of  the  FAS 
agenda— opposition  to  most  defense  pro- 
grams and  support  for  none,  implies  little 
scientific  inquiry  into  the  defense  needs  of 
the  nation.  Rather  it  suggesu  an  unscientif 
Ic.  luieejerk  reaction  against  any  kind  of  de- 
fense spending. 

In  early  May.  the  Federation  of  American 
ScientisU  invited  a  group  from  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  participate  in  a  con 
ference  at  Airlie  House  in  Virgmia  on  issues 
concerning  the  anti  ballistic  missile  treaty 
and  ballistic  missile  defenses.  The  American 
side,  led  by  Paul  Wamke.  President  Carters 
arms  control  director,  was  disappointed 
when  the  Soviets  refused  to  participate  In  a 
planned  joint  press  conference  at  the  end  of 
the  three-day  session.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  Russian  side,  led  by  a  vice  president  of 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  highly 
critical  of  the  arms  control  policies  of  the 
Reagan  Administration.  Since  the  FAS  is 
also  highly  critical  of  those  policies.  FAS  of 
ficials  apparently  had  planned  to  hold  a 
Joint  press  conference  that  would  show  U.S. 
and  Soviet  scientists  joining  together  in  op- 
position to  the  Administration's  defense 
program.  But  the  Soviets  refused  to  cooper 
ate.  even  in  that  kind  of  activity. 

This  practice  of  inviting  Soviet  scientists 
to  participate  in  dialogues  on  such  political 
issues  as  arms  control  and  defense  policy  is 
of  highly  doubtful  value.  The  Soviet  Acade 
my  of  Sciences  is  strictly  under  the  control 
of  the  communist  party  and  operates  very 
closely  with  the  Soviet  military  There  are 
reports  that  as  much  as  75  percent  of  the 
basic  and  applied  research  conducted  for 
the  Ministry  of  Defense  is  done  by  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  Just  as  there 
are  no  independent  trade  unions  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  are  no  independent 
groups  of  scientists. 

These  scientists  who  come  to  the  West  as 
members  of  peace  committees  are  represent 
atives  of  the  official  Soviet  line,  sent  abroad 
by  their  goverrunent  to  spread  political 
propaganda  in  scientific  terms.  One  Ameri- 
can scientist  who  tries  to  keep  track  of  the 
activities  of  the  Soviet  Academy  .says  the 
only  similarity  between  the  highly  inde- 
pendent Federation  of  American  Scientists 
and  the  stale-controlled  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  their  vocal  opposition  to  U.S.  de 
fense  programs. 

[From  the  National  Security  Record,  June 
19841 

Insiders  Report:  Tracking  the  Policy 
Process  in  Washington 

eagleburger  praises  oobrynin 
At  a  recent   farewell  ceremony   for  Law- 
rence S.  Eagleburger.  retiring  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  in  the  dip 
lomatic  reception   rooms  at  the  State  De- 
partment, witnesses  were  astonished  when 
Eagleburger  singled  out  Soviet  Ambassador 
Anatoly  Dobrynin  for  special  praise.  Ignor- 
ing  officials    from   other   countries.    Eagle- 
burger  reportedly    praised    Dobrynin    in    a 
personal  and  emotional  statement  of  appre- 
ciation for  their    good  relationship,    adding 
that  the  Soviet  Ambassador  had  always  rep 
resented  his  country  honorably.  Even  dedi- 
cated  detentists   were   shocked   by   such   a 
public  display  of  empathy  for  the  top  Soviet 
official  in  America  by  the  third  ranking  offi 
clal  of  the  SUte  Department.   What  does 
this  say  about  Eagleburgers  understanding 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat? 


SOVIETS  VIOLATING  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

A  routine  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (D-RI)  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  caused 
surprise  and  concern  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
letter  to  Pell  dated  April  19.  1984.  subse- 
quently was  made  available  to  all  senators. 
The  sentence  generating  concern  reads: 

.  .  there  continue  to  be  numerous  Soviet 
ventings  involving  dispersal  of  radioactive 
materials  beyond  Soviet  borders  and  numer- 
ous U.S.  demarches  to  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
testing this  practice." 

This  sentence  appears  to  confirm  "numer- 
ous Soviet  violations  (other  sources  say 
there  have  been  over  30)  of  the  1963  Limit- 
ed Test  Ban  Treaty.  That  agreement  bans 
nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere.  While  per- 
mitting underground  nuclear  tests,  the 
treaty  prohibits  such  explosions  if  they 
cause  •radioactive  debris  to  be  present  out- 
side the  territorial  limits  of  the  State"  con- 
ducting the  explosions.  A  number  of  sena- 
tors are  drafting  a  letter  to  the  President 
asking  for  a  detailed  report  on  these  Soviet 
violations.  Experts  indicate  that  explosions 
close  enough  to  the  surface  to  cause  the 
venting  of  radioactive  materials  would 
permit  more  useful  tests  of  nuclear  effects 
than  tho.se  being  conducted  by  the  U.S.  at 
depths  of  1.000  to  5.000  feet. 

TURF  WARS  CONTINUE  AT  STATE 

Two  years  after  his  departure  from  the 
State  Department,  the  turf  battles  that 
former  Secretary  Alexander  M.  Haig  raised 
to  the  level  of  full-scale  warfare  are  still 
raging-  Some  of  Haig  s  appointees  have  been 
carrying  on  the  tradition  with  enthusiasm. 
Rick  Burt,  the  former  New  York  Times  man 
brought  to  State  by  Haig  as  Director  of  Po 
litico-Military  Affairs  and  later  promoted  by 
Secretary  Shultz  to  head  the  Bureau  of  Eu- 
ropean Affairs,  is  said  to  be  the  most  aggres- 
sive and  abrasive  of  the  turf  warriors. 

The  replacement  of  recently  retired  Law- 
rence Eagleburger  as  Under  Secretary  for 
Political  Affairs  with  Michael  Armacosi.  a 
relatively  junior  career  man  who  has  not 
previously  shown  the  kind  of  drive  dis- 
played by  Eagleburger  and  Burt,  is  creating 
speculation  that  Burt  might  fill  Eagle- 
burgers  shoes  as  the  de  facto  man  in  an 
otherwise  gray  Stale  Department.  There  is 
concern  on  Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere  that 
neither  Burl  nor  Armacost  has  been  known 
as  a  Reagan  supporter.  At  his  recent  oath- 
laking  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Stale.  Armacosi  is  reported  to  have  .said 
that  while  he  is  only  a  recently  appointed 
Foreign  Service  Officer,  he  "would  defend 
the  interests  of  the  Foreign  Service  with  all 
the  zealotry  of  a  convert.  "  That  gives  small 
comfort  to  the  supporters  of  the  President 
who  have  encountered  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  the  Foreign  Service. 

wanted:  a  touch  sec  COMMISSIONER 

One  of  the  major  staffing  disappoint- 
ments of  the  Reagan  Administration  ap- 
pears to  be  retired  Air  Force  General  Rich- 
ard H.  Ellis,  as  the  U.S.  Representative  on 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
(SCO.  This  joint  US. Soviet  committee 
meets  twice  a  year  in  Geneva  to  discuss 
questions  c"in.crning  compliance  with  the 
SALT  and  ABM  agreements.  For  years  offi 
cials  have  been  downplaying  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  arms  control  agreements  to  assure 
continuation  of  the  arms  control  "process."' 
This  altitude  reached  its  peak  during  the 
Carter  Administration  when  some  U.S.  offi- 
cials went  out  of  their  way  to  try  to  prove 
that  the  Soviets  were  not  violating  agree- 


menls.  The  appointment  of  General  Ellis,  a 
former  SAC  Commander,  was  welcomed  as 
an  opportunity  to  put  U.S.  security  interests 
first. 

For  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  re- 
ports that  General  Ellis  had  been  captured 
by  those  bureaucrats  anxious  to  protect  the 
sec  process  (which  includes  two  trips  a 
year  to  Geneva),  and  that  he  was  being  ma- 
nipulated to  assure  that  he  did  not  make 
waves  with  the  Soviets.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  general  has  not  followed  instructions  to 
press  hard  for  explanations  of  Soviet  arms 
control  violations.  There  has  been  discus- 
sion of  replacing  General  Ellis  after  the 
election  with  a  tough  SCC  Commissioner 
who  will  demand  satisfactory  Soviet  expla- 
nations. But  some  Members  of  Congress 
who  want  the  Soviets  to  be  called  to  task  for 
their  arms  control  violations  also  are  asking 
why  the  U.S.  doesn't  walk  out  of  the  SCC. 

HAIG  COMMENTS  ON  PERCY  AND  DOBRYNIN 

Those  who  have  not  read  Caveat,  the  re- 
cently published  memoirs  of  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr..  may 
find  interesting  his  description  of  a  meeting 
with  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynin 
at  t  he  Georgetown  home  of  Senator  Charles 
R.  Percy  (R-Ill)  that  look  place  two  weeks 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration. As  described  by  Haig.  when  the 
three  began  talking  privately  the  Secretary 
"recited  the  litany  of  Soviet  excesses- 
Poland.  Afghanistan.  Kampuchea,  the 
Yemens.  Africa  and  .  .  .  Cuban  activities  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere."  But  Dobrynin 
was  impatient,  and  according  to  Haig  "he 
had  not  come  to  discuss  these  issues,  but  to 
talk  about  arms  negotiations.  Senator  Percy 
was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  such  talks. 
He  sought  to  elicit  from  me  some  commit- 
ment that  the  Administration  would  con- 
sent to  a  resumption  of  strategic  arms  nego- 
tiations. Dobrynin  clearly  read  Percy"s  advo- 
cacy as  an  encouraging  sign  that  he  had  a 
valuable  ally,  and  pressed  for  a  commilment 
to  begin  talks  on  almost  any  subject.  Once 
again.  I  said  thai  there  could  be  no  business 
as  usual."' 

(From  the  National  Security  Record.  June 
1984) 

The  MX  and  Other  Missiles 

THE  MX  IS  UP  TO  THE  SENATE 

Congressional  consideration  of  the  Admin- 
islration"s  request  for  the  production  of  40 
MX  missiles  in  1985  (vs.  21  in  1984)  became 
hopelessly  entangled  with  election  year  poli- 
tics. All  three  Democratic  presidential  can- 
didates said  they  would  cancel  the  MX  if 
elected.  That  gave  House  Speaker  Tip 
ONeill  and  Rep.  Les  Aspin  (D-Wis)  an  open- 
ing to  make  the  continuation  of  the  MX 
program  an  election  year  political  issue. 

Year  after  year,  the  MX  has  suffered  the 
perils  of  Pauline  in  the  Congress.  In  1982. 
production  funds  for  the  missile  were  ap- 
proved in  the  House  by  the  slimmest  of 
margins,  212-209.  Last  year  the  program 
survived  by  a  larger  margin,  but  only  be- 
cause the  President  made  a  commitment  to 
a  group  of  liberal  Democrats,  led  in  the 
House  by  ReiJS.  Aspin,  Norman  D.  Dicks  (D- 
Wash)  and  Albert  Gore,  Jr.  (D-Tenn),  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission.  Among  other  things,  this 
reduced  the  MX  program  from  200  to  100 
missiles  to  be  deployed  in  hardened  Minute- 
man  sites.  The  Senate  also  added  its  own 
conditions  last  year,  requiring  the  Adminis- 
tration to  propose  a  "'build-down"  concept 


In  arms  control  negotiations  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, which  the  Soviets  rejected. 

This  year,  with  the  Democratic  presiden- 
tial candidates  attacking  the  MX  and  the 
Speaker  personally  boasting  that  he  had 
the  votes  to  defeat  it.  Rep.  Aspin  devised  an 
alternative  to  the  President's  request  for 
production  funds  for  40  missiles.  Aspin's 
proposal,  approved  by  a  vote  of  218-212.  cut 
the  program  to  IS  missiles  (it  had  t>een  cut 
from  40  to  80  a  week  earlier  in  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee)  and  added 
wording  that  seriously  constrains  the  Ad- 
ministratioa  The  Aspin  wording  would 
freeze  1985  production  funds  for  six 
months,  after  which  production  could 
resume  only  if  the  President  certifies  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  willing  to  take  steps  to 
control  strategic  missiles  similar  to  the  MX. 

This  wording  would  stop  the  MX  produc- 
tion line  for  six  months  and  give  the  Soviets 
the  ability  to  keep  production  stopped  Just 
by  appearing  to  be  reasonable.  House  Re- 
publicans were  especially  unhappy  that  the 
National  Security  Council  Staff  dealt  direct- 
ly with  Congressman  Aspin  In  developing 
language  that  many  Members  feel  would  be 
extremely  damaging  to  the  Administration 
in  its  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union,  with- 
out the  participation  of  House  Republicans, 
who  were  fighting  for  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  voted  to  cut  the  program  from  40  to  21 
missiles,  but  with  no  production  delay  or 
damaging  language.  If  this  bill  is  voted  by 
the  full  Republican-controlled  Senate.  Hill 
supporters  of  the  President  will  make  a 
major  effort  in  conference  to  drop  the 
House  language  that  would  give  the  Soviets 
a  veto  over  U.S.  missile  production. 

NEW  LARGE  SOVIET  MISSILE  REPORTED 

Reports  of  a  massive  new  intercontinental 
missile  under  development  In  the  USSR  sug- 
gest the  Soviets  may  have  decided  to  stop 
trying  to  convince  the  world  they  are  com- 
plying with  the  SALT  agreements.  The  new 
Soviet  ICBM.  being  dubbed  the  SS-X-26.  re- 
portedly is  a  solid  fuel  model,  apparently  in- 
tended as  an  improved  follow-on  to  the  mas- 
sive SS-18  ICBM  that  can  carry  up  to  20 
megatons  of  nuclear  warheads.  A  test  of  the 
new  rocket  would  be  the  final  blow  to  the 
SALT  II  agreement  that  both  sides  have 
agreed  to  honor  even  though  it  was  never 
ratified. 

SALT  II  limits  each  side  to  one  new  type 
of  ICBM.  The  Soviets  have  stated  that  their 
new  type  ICBM  is  the  SS-X-24.  They  also 
have  tested  a  second  new  missile,  the  SS-X- 
25,  which  they  contend  is  merely  an  upgrad- 
ed version  of  their  old  SS-13.  But  the  Sovi- 
ets have  encrypted  over  90  percent  of  the  te- 
lemetry from  their  SS-X-25  tests,  trying  to 
complicate  U.S.  efforts  to  confirm  that  this 
new  missile  exceeds  the  limits  for  modifica- 
tions allowed  by  the  treaty.  The  test  of  a 
third  new  ICBM  of  a  clearly  different  type 
would  be  an  even  more  blatant  violation  of 
SALT  II. 

Although  the  basic  rationale  for  such 
huge  and  destructive  weapons  has  always 
been  questioned  in  the  West,  the  Soviet 
leadership  apparently  is  committed  to  them. 
Thus,  it  would  be  logical  from  a  Soviet  mili- 
tary point  of  view  to  begin  developing  re- 
placements for  the  large  land  based  ICBMs 
that  constitute  the  backbone  of  Soviet  of- 
fensive forces.  Their  three  huge  existing 
missiles,  the  SS-H.  SS-18  and  SS-19.  were 
deployed  beginning  in  1974-75.  Following 
their  practice  of  Inexorably  developing  and 
deploying  new  weapons  systems,  the  Soviets 
now  are  working  on  their  Sth  and  6th  gen- 


erations of  ICBMs.  By  contrast,  the  MX  is 
only  the  3rd  generation  of  U.S.  ICBMs. 

DEPLOY  THOSE  MINUTEMAN  IIl'S 

Reports  of  a  large  new  Soviet  missile  give 
some  urgency  to  the  proposed  deployment 
of  additional  Minuteman  III  missiles,  which 
was  approved  by  Congress  three  years  ago 
as  a  relatively  quick  and  inexpensive  way  to 
increase  U.S.  strategic  power.  Senator 
James  A.  McClure  (R-Idaho)  wrote  to  the 
President  on  May  16  pointing  out  that  $5 
million  was  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
Congress  in  1981  and  1982  to  begin  the  de- 
ployment of  100  stockpiled  Minuteman  III 
missiles  with  three  warheads  each  to  re- 
place an  equal  number  of  single-warhead 
Minuteman  lis. 

Senator  McClure  asked  the  President  to 
direct  the  Defense  Department  to  report 
what  happened  to  the  funds  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  and  the  reason  for  not  pro- 
ceeding with  the  authorized  deployment. 
Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  have  continued  to 
develop  and  deploy  new  missiles,  while  in- 
creasing the  number  of  nuclear  warheads 
targeted  on  the  West  by  some  75  percent 
over  the  past  five  years.  The  U.S.  ICBM 
force  of  550  Minuteman  Ills,  first  deployed 
in  1970,  and  450  Minuteman  lis,  deployed 
beginning  in  1966,  are  aging  and  deteriorat- 
ing along  with  their  ground  support  sys- 
tems. 

The  eventual  deployment  of  the  MX  will 
provide  a  much-needed  modernization  of 
100  of  these  missile  systems.  However,  Sena- 
tor McClure  and  others  contend  that  the 
early  replacement  of  another  100  of  the 
eighteen-year  old  Minuteman  lis  with  Min- 
uteman Ills  that  already  have  been  pro- 
duced and  are  sitting  in  storage,  would  be  a 
logical  additional  improvement  of  the  U.S. 
strategic  forces. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1984,  in  a  report  to  Congress, 
President  Reagan  determined  that  the 
Soviets  have  violated: 

First,  the  1925  Geneva  protocol  ban- 
ning chemical  warfare. 

Second,  the  1972  convention  banning 
biological  warfare. 

Third,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  1975 
with  an  illegal  military  exercise. 

Fourth,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  of  1979 
by  encrypting  ICBM  telemetry. 

Fifth,  a  SALT  II  rule  concerning 
ICBM  modernization  [SS-X25  war- 
head to  throw-weight  ratio]. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  deter- 
mined: 

Sixth,  that  the  Soviets  are  almost 
certainly  violating  the  1972  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty. 

Seventh,  that  the  Soviets  are  prob- 
ably violating  the  SALT  II  rule  on 
ICBM  modernization  by  having  two 
new  type  ICBM's.  the  SS-X-24  and 
SS-X-25. 

Eighth,  that  the  Soviets  have  prob- 
ably violated  SALT  II  by  deploying 
harmed  SS-16  mobile  ICBM's. 

Ninth,  that  the  Soviets  are  likely  to 
have  violated  the  1974  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  by  underground  nuclear 
tests  above  150  kilotons. 

President  Reagan  has  confirmed  to 
Congress  that  the  Soviets  are  violating 
arms  control  treaties  in  nine  ways,  five 
of  which  cases  are  conclusive. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Rich- 
ard Perle  has  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent's report  of  January  23,  1984,  was 
only  illustrative,  and  that  there  are  20 
to  25  additional  cases  of  Soviet  arms 
control  treaty  violations  imder  study 
in  the  executive  branch.  I  am  told  that 
this  phase  II  of  the  mandated  viola- 
tioris  report  will  be  delivered  soon  to 
Congress. 

The  report  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  confirms  these 
violations  and  covers  17  other  Soviet 
arms  control  treaty  violations  since 
1958. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
these  reports  on  Soviet  arms  control 
treaty  violations  misconstrued.  Nei- 
ther President  Reagan  nor  I  are 
against  arms  control.  Far  from  it. 
Arms  control  is  an  important  diplo- 
matic tool  in  preserving  world  peace. 
But  the  integrity  of  the  existing  arms 
control  treaties  and  negotiating  proc- 
ess for  future  treaties  must  be  pre- 
served if  world  peace  is  to  be  upheld. 
American  national  security  is  severely 
damaged  by  Soviet  violations  of  exist- 
ing arms  control  treaties.  Until  the  So- 
viets can  be  made  to  comply  with  ex- 
isting arms  control  treaties,  it  will  be 
futile  to  try  to  negotiate  an  ASAT 
arms  control  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  state  my  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues. 

Although  I  share  their  concern  for 
the  subject  of  arms  control,  I  feel  that 
this  amendment  will  unduly  restrict 
President  Reagan's  ability  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
control  of  antisatellite  weapons. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  legislate  the 
United  States  into  a  position  of  being 
forced  to  seek  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  seeks  peaceful  solutions 
to  all  areas  of  mutual  concern  with 
the  Soviets.  We  should  be  reminded 
that  it  is  the  Soviets  who  have  walked 
out  of  all  the  various  arms-control 
talks.  It  is  their  intransigence  and  not 
President  Reagan's  that  prevents 
meaningful  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  just 
take  about  20  seconds  in  brief  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  He  did 
read  a  section  of  the  amendment 
which  says.  "The  President  shall 
submit  with  any  certification  made 
under  this  section  an  unclassified 
report,"  and  he  emphasized  the  word 
"classified."  He  went  on  to  say  'with 
any  necessary  armexes."  He  left  out 
the  word  "classified,"  and  emphasized 
the  word  "unclassified."  We  give  the 
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President  every  right  to  represent  any 
of  this  information  in  classified  form 
that  he  wants.  I  would  not  want 
anyone  to  get  the  impression  that  we 
are  ordering  unclassified  information 
that  is  going  to  assist  the  Soviet  Union 
in  this  amendment.  That  is  simply  not 
correct.  The  Senator  emphasized  one 
word  that  is  in  the  amendment,  and 
left  out  another  word  that  is  al.so  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
having  copied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
floor  leadership  an  amendment  to  this 
amendment,  which  I  will  send  to  the 
desk  and  therefore  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  called  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMrNT  .NO    3  187 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  .send 
an  amendment  to  the  underlying 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  WyominB  'Mr  Wailopi 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  318"  to 
amend  No.  3186.  as  modified. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

Add  the  following  to  the  end  of  the 
amendment  pending 

(d)  NotwithslandinK  any  proM.siori  ron 
tained  in  this  section,  nothing  shall  be  con 
strued  to  limit  the  ability  of  the  Pre.sident 
to  act  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  na 
tional  security  intere.st.s  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  will  explain  the 
amendment  in  its  entirety.  The 
amendment  simply  says  the  follo"ing; 

Add  the  following  to  the  end  of  the 
amendment  pending:  id)  Notwith.standing 
any  provision  contained  in  this  section, 
nothing  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  abili 
ty  of  the  President  to  act  in  a  manner  con 
sistent  with  the  national  .security  inlerest.s 
of  the  United  Stales. 

If  the  leadership  is  willing  to  accept 
that,  I  will  not  insist  on  a  rollcall.  but 
if  they  are  not  I  will. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  As  the  original  spon- 
sor of  this  amendment.  I  would  have 
to  strongly  object  to  the  language 
proffered  ^y  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 


ming. Similar  language  was  considered 
as  a  part  of  our  lengthy  negotiations, 
and  it  was  the  considered  opinion  of 
almost  all  in  the  group  who  negotiated 
on  this  amendment  that  the  effect  of 
such  language  would  render  null  and 
void  the  Presidents  option  that  is  re- 
cited prior  thereto.  For  that  reason  I 
object  to  the  language. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  be  clear  about 
one  other  point.  The  spirit  of  the 
Wallop  amendment  is  already  present 
in  the  language  of  my  amendment.  I 
am  concerned,  however,  that  if  the 
Wallop  amendment  were  adopted,  a 
number  of  Senators  who  support  my 
amendment  would  withdraw  their  sup- 
port and  the  Senate  would  once  again 
be  confronted  with  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  am 
completely  confident  that  the  Presi 
dent  will  not  take  any  action  inconsist- 
ent with  the  national  .security  interest 
in  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
my  amendment.  Certainly  the  amend- 
ment does  not  require  that  he  lake 
any  such  action.  I  believe.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  carefully  crafted  ap- 
proach to  the  anti.satellite  question 
captures  the  national  interest  on  the 
question.  It  is  unneces.sary  to  say  that 
any  more  clearly  than  the  amendment 
already  does. 

Mr.  NL'NN  addre.s.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  in  opposing  this  amendment. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  we  could 
simply  put  a  dollar  amount  in  the  de- 
fense bill  and  say  the  Presid<'nl  shall 
use  these  dollars  consistent  with  the 
national  security  of  the  Unit<'d  States. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  ran  we 
have  order' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend,  plea.se.  The 
Senate  will  plea.se  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  we  take 
this  logic,  we  could  simply  put  a  dollar 
amount  in  the  defense  bill  and  .say 
that  the  President  shall  spend  the.se 
dollars  in  accordance  with  the  nation- 
al .security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  If  you  want  to  cut  Congress 
out  of  the  process  completely— and  I 
recognize  there  may  be  some  who 
want  to  do  it  on  this  amendment  at 
leasl--thfn  that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
We  have  a  well-thought-out  amend- 
ment. There  is  room  for  di-sagreement. 
I  acknowledge  that.  I  admire  the  work 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
done  in  this  area.  He  is  very  knowl- 
edgeable. We  put  a  provision  in  para- 
graph 1  that  says  specifically  that  any 
negotiations  we  have  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  strict  limitations  on  anti-sat- 
ellite  weapons  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  already  in  there. 
The  President  certifies  to  this.  He  al- 
ready has  it  in  there,  and  he  already 
has  to  make  that  judgment  that  what- 


ever we  do  in  this  area  is  consistent 
with  the  national  security  interests.  So 
it  is  a  well-framed  amendment  that 
has  been  compromised,  and  I  would 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  that  paragraph  I  does  no  such 
thing  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
just  .said.  Paragraph  1  requires  that 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
the  United  States  is  endeavoring  in 
good  faith  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  a  mutual  and  verifiable  agree- 
ment with  the  strictest  possible  limita- 
tions on  antisatellile  weapons  consist- 
ent with  the  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  Paragraph  1 
requires  him  to  negotiate  this  thing, 
does  not  require  him  to  act  in  the 
overall  consistent  with  the  national  .se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States, 
only  in  the  negotiations  in  what  he  is 
trying  to  do. 

Second,  might  I  .say.  after  all  the 
limits  I  pointed  out  in  this  amendment 
in  the  first  place,  which  give  the 
Soviet  Union  a  yes  or  no.  go  or  no  go 
on  any  testing  in  the  United  States 
simply  by  not  coming  to  an  agreement, 
we  gel  down  to  the  bottom  of  it  and 
the  prohibition  is  open-ended.  The 
President  still  cannot  act.  if  all  of 
the.se  things  are  met.  which  I  do  not 
believe  can  be  met.  under  the  terms  of 
this  amendment.  I  cannot  believe,  de- 
spite whal  they  have  said,  the  leader- 
ship of  this  committee,  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  ♦upon  which  this 
Senate  and  the  country  depends  for  its 
judgment  in  matters  of  the  conduct  of 
war  and  defen.se  of  this  country,  would 
object  to  a  provision  that  says  not- 
withstanding any  provision  in  this  sec- 
tion, nothing  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  ability  of  the  President  to  act 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

If  what  they  are  saying  is  that  this 
amendment  does  constrain  the  Presi- 
dent from  acting  in  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States, 
who.  I  ask  you.  is  going  to  vole  for  it? 
Are  we  in  fact  going  to  constrain  the 
President  in  acting  in  the  national  se- 
curity interests?  Either  it  is  that  way 
or  it  is  not.  There  is  no  middle  ground 
on  this  one. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  any  arms  control 
agreement  should  be  to  enhance  the 
U.S.  national  security.  Collateral  bene- 
fits such  as  diplomatic  cooperativeness 
are  welcome  but  secondary.  The  main 


reason  I  favor  prompt  negotiations  for 
a  mutual  and  verifiable  ban  on  antisat- 
ellite  weapons,  therefore,  is  to  make 
U.S.  satellites,  and  the  decisionmakers 
who  must  rely  on  them,  more  secure. 

As  a  member  of  the  Intelligence  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committees,  I  know 
how  important  satellite  systems  are  to 
our  national  defense.  If  even  a  small 
fraction  of  these  systems  were  to  be 
blinded  in  a  crisis,  our  national  com- 
mand authorities  would  face  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  assessing  and  re- 
sponding to  a  possible  attack.  Igno- 
rance and  uncertainty  would  com- 
pound our  fears  and  suspicions.  No 
one  can  be  certain  what  would  happen 
in  those  terrifying  circumstances. 

Accordingly,  it  should  be  a  high  na- 
tional priority  to  protect  our  satellites. 
There  are  three  ways  to  do  that,  and 
they  are  not  necessarily  mutually  ex- 
clusive. One,  we  can  take  steps  to  im- 
prove the  survivability  of  our  satellites 
against  certain  possible  threats,  I 
think  everyone  agrees  with  that  ap- 
proach, though  we  could  obviously  be 
doing  more  in  this  regard.  Two,  we  can 
seek  by  mutual  agreement  on  cheat- 
proof  provisions  to  limit  the  Soviet 
systems  which  threaten  our  satellites. 
Regrettably,  this  administration  has 
rejected  this  course.  Three,  we  can  de- 
velop our  own  antisatellite  weaponry 
and  hope  that  mutual  possession  will 
lead  to  mutual  deterrence  against  use. 
We  may  ultimately  have  to  rely  on 
such  a  policy,  but  it  is  reckless  not 
even  to  try  to  protect  ourselves  better 
by  pursuing  the  first  two  approaches 
as  far  as  possible. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  still  have  time  to  fore- 
stall this  particular  space  weapons 
race,  for  neither  nation  has  a  proven 
system  against  vital  high-altitude  sat- 
ellites. But  if  we  wait,  if  we  let  tech- 
nology go  full  speed  while  diplomacy 
is  idling,  we  may  soon  find  ourselves 
less  secure— just  as  we  did  when  both 
sides  rushed  to  develop  multiple  war- 
head missiles,  which  have  made  the 
nuclear  balance  far  less  stable. 

The  administration  argues  that  any 
ban  on  antisatellite  (ASAT)  weapons 
would  not  be  adequately  verifiable.  No 
doubt  there  would  be  difficulties 
which  would  have  to  be  overcome  by 
appropriate  provisions,  but  why  not 
try?  It  is  hard  for  me  to  accept  the  ar- 
gument that  an  ASAT  agreement  in 
inherently  unverifiable  but  a  chemical 
weapons  ban  could  be  verified  to  our 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  to 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  Congress  wants  tough, 
comprehensive,  mutual,  and  verifiable 
limits  on  antisatellite  weapons.  We 
want  sxifAx  limits  both  to  enhance  our 
own  security  and  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
an  uncontrolled  space  weapons  race. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  by  Senators  Nunn 


and  Warner  I  will  vote  against  the 
Wallop  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Hecht),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen),  and  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Trible).  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye).  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45. 
nays  48,  as  follows; 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  119  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baurus 

Boren 

Boschwilz 

Cochran 

D'Amato 

Dan  forth 

Denton 

Dole 

Domeniei 

East 

Garn 

Goldwater 


Benlsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cohen 

Cranston 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Durenbergcr 

Evans 


Andrews 

Eagleton 
Hechl 


YEAS-45 

Gorton 

Gra.ssles 

Hatch 

Haw  kins 

Heflin 

Helm.s 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

KaiLsebaum 

Ka.sten 

L.axalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Matlingly 

McClure 

NAYS-48 

Exon 

Ford 

Glenn 

Han 

Hatfield 

Heinz 

Huddleston 

Johnston 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Lievin 

Mathia.s 

Matsunaga 

Molcher 

Melzenbaum 

Mitchell 


Murkowski 

Niokles 

Pryor 

Qiiayle 

Rolh 

Rudman 

Siinp.son 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Wilson 

Zorlnsky 


Moynihan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pre.ssler 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Stafford 

Stenni.s 

Tsongas 

Warner 

Weicker 


NOT  VOTING-7 


Inouye 
Jepsen 
Kennedy 


Trible 


So  Mr.  Wallop's  amendment  (No. 
3187)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  The  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
seeking  recognition.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  Warner  amendment, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Hecht),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr,  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  29. 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  120  Leg.] 
YEAS-29 


Abdnor 

Baker 

Boren 

DAmato 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dole 

East 

Garn 

Goldwater 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bcntsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bo.schwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cran.ston 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domeniei 

Durenberger 

Evans 

Exon 


Heflin 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Murkowski 

NAYS-65 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Heinz 

Huddleston 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

K  as.se  baum 

Laulenberg 

Licahy 

liCvin 

Long 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Melzenbaum 

Mitchell 


Nickles 

Quayle 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Stennis 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Wilson 


Moynihan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Rolh 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Warner 

Weicker 

Zorinsky 
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NOT  VOTING-6 
Andrews  Hecht  Kennedy 

Eacleton  Inouye  Trible 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  vitiated. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  object. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  apparently  are 
objections,  and  therefore  I  will  not  do 
so. 

However.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  on  the  Warner  amend- 
ment be  only  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  withhold  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
hour,  we  will  have  Senators  scattered 
hither  and  yon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  certainly  will  not 
make  that  request.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
hauled  Into  the  majority  leaders 
office. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMEirr  NO.  31S6,  AS  MODiriES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  inform  the  Senators  that 
there  will  be  other  record  votes  to- 
night. I  expect  there  to  be  an  interim 
between  the  record  vote  on  the 
Warner  amendment  and  the  next 
record  vote,  probably  an  interim  of 
some  30  minutes"  duration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  l)een  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Hbcht),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Sttvens).  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  axe  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota    (Mr.    Andrews)    would    vote 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
tow),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  HoLLiNCS).  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator 
from   Massachusetts   (Mr.    Kennedy). 


and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts  (Mr.    Kennedy)    would   vote 

"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  61. 
nays  28— as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  121  Leg.) 
YEAS-61 


Armstrong 

Baurus 

Benlsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdirk 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Evans 

Exon 


Abdnor 

Baker 

Boren 

Byrd 

D  Amato 

Dan  forth 

Denton 

Dole 

East 

Gam 


Ford 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Heinz 

Huddleston 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

L^utenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

IMitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

NAYS-28 

Goldwater 

Hatch 

Heflin 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Mattingly 

NOT  VOTING- 11 


Nunn 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Saebanes 

Sa^er 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Warner 

Weicker 

2orinsky 


McClure 

Nickles 

Quayle 

Rudman 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Wilson 


Andrews 
Eagleton 
Hart 
Hecht 


HoUings 
Inouye 
Kennedy 
Packwood 


Stennis 
Stevens 
Trible 


So  the  amendment  (No.  3168)  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  that  is  the  last  vote? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes:  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  last  vote.  Let  me  explain  why.  ever 
so  briefly.  This  morning,  when  the 
Senate  convened.  I  indicated  we  would 
be  in  late,  but  I  did  not  know  an  hour, 
and  that  I  would  consult  with  the  two 
managers  to  ascertain  the  time. 

At  that  time  it  was  indicated  we 
would  be  in  until  9  o'clock,  which  I  an- 
nounced this  morning.  So  while  the 
Senator  from  Texas  wanted  to  contin- 
ue and  have  other  rollcall  votes,  when 


I  discussed  this  matter  with  him  and 
pointed  out  that  Members  had  made 
plans  based  on  that  9  o'clock  an- 
nouncement, he  agreed  we  would  pro- 
ceed only  with  voice  votes  after  this 
point  and  no  more  rollcall  votes  this 
evening. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  If 
this  Senator  may  make  an  observa- 
tion, we  are  not  going  to  finish  this 
bill  by  July  4.  And  when  you  talk 
about  staying  in  late.  I  can  remember 
when  we  stayed  all  night.  I  had  three 
amendments  ready  to  offer. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  not  fin- 
ished. I  will  finish  in  just  a  short  order 
because  I  am  a  little  bit  you  know 
what. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  ready  and  waiting 
for  the  Senator  to  finish. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  sit  around 
here  day  after  day  after  day  after  day 
and  never  do  a  doggone  thing.  If  we 
want  to  get  this  bill  passed,  we  ought 
to  get  to  work. 

It  is  only  9  p.m.  Everyone  of  us  can 
miss  whatever  we  had  planned  for  to- 
night. I  do  not  know  why  people  think 
we  have  to  quit  so  early.  I  have  been 
here  since  7  o'clock  this  morning.  This 
place  is  getting  to  be  like  a  cookie 
farm.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  whose  cookie  farm  the  Senator 
is  talking  about. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yours. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  I  prize  more  than  anything  else, 
and  that  is  standing  by  what  I  say.  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  knows  that. 

I  said  today  that  we  are  going  to  go 
to  9  p.m.  and.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
what  I  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  You  are  1 
minute  over. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  staff 
meml)ers  of  both  majority  and  minori- 
ty who  participated  in  the  many  hours 
of  negotiation  in  preparation  for  the 
executive  session.  I  thank  them,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  188 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
lating to  the  procurement  of  the  high 
speed,  low  altitude  aerial  reconnaissance 
camera  by  the  Navy) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from    Illinois   (Mr.   DixoN) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3188. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  19,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  6.  line  20,  strike  out  "failed"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "fails". 

On  page  6,  lines  22  and  23.  strike  out  "ad- 
ditional cameras"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"10  cameras  for  the  fourth  year". 

On  page  7,  line  2.  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  7.  line  5.  insert  "for  the  fourth 
year"  after  "cameras". 

On  page  7,  lines  14  and  15.  strike  out  "ad- 
ditional cameras"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"10  cameras  for  the  fourth  year". 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  this  technical  amendment 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  my  technical  amend- 
ment on  pages  6  and  7  of  the  defense 
authorization  bill.  S.  2723.  simply 
clarifies  the  clerical  typing  error  refer- 
ring to  an  incorrect  preceding  para- 
graph. It  also  corrects  a  grammatical 
error,  and  makes  the  statutory  lan- 
guage conform  to  the  agreed-to  report 
language  of  S.  2723. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  on  behalf  of  the  majority  that  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  au- 
thorized to  state  it  has  been  cleared  on 
this  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (No.  3188)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  entertain  any  consider- 
ation of  any  further  amendments  that 
the  Members  may  have. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
told  there  are  no  other  amendments  to 
be  brought  up  tonight. 

AMEMDMEST  NO.  3  179  IS  NO  SUBSTTTUTC  FOR  A 
REAL  PEACETIME  CI  BILL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow morning,  when  the  Senate  re- 
sumes ccHisideration  of  the  defense  au- 
thorization measure,  the  pending  busi- 
ness will  be  the  amendment— amend- 
ment No.  3179— proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  to  estab- 
lish a  so-called  citizen-soldier  educa- 
tional assistance  program.  It  is  my  in- 


tention to  oppose  that  amendment 
and.  in  lieu  thereof.  Senators  Arm- 
strong. Cohen.  Hollings,  Matsunaga. 
and  I— along  with  others— will  offer  an 
amendment  to  establish  a  new  peace- 
time veterans'  educational  assistance 
program.  I  described  that  amendment, 
which  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
provisions  of  S.  1747,  on  the  floor  yes- 
terday in  considerable  detail— pages 
15637  through  15642  of  the  Record  for 
June  11. 

Today,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  and  I  distrib- 
uted a  "Dear  Colleague"  detailing  our 
concerns  about  and  opposition  to  the 
Glerm  amendment.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  12.  1984. 

Dear  Colleague:  We  are  writing  to  share 
with  you  some  of  our  very  deep  concerns  re- 
garding the  amendment  offered  to  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  (Amendment  No. 
3179)  by  Senator  Glenn  to  establish  a  "Citi- 
zen-Soldier Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram."' We  hope  that  you  will  share  these 
concerns  and  join  with  us  in  opposing  this 
amendment  and  supporting  instead  the 
amendment  that  Senators  Armstrong,  Hol- 
lings, and  Matsunaga  and  we  will  be  propos- 
ing. 

Our  principal  concern  is  that  the  Glenn 
proposal  looks  very  much  like  a  poor  cousin 
to  the  existing  authority  for  the  contribu- 
tory/matching veterans'  educational  assist- 
ance program  already  established  under 
chapter  32  of  title  38— what  has  become 
known  as  "VEAP."'  We  say  "poor  cousin" 
based  on  the  following  comparison  of  the 
proposed  Citizen-Soldier  program  and  the 
existing  VEAP. 

1.  tJnder  VEAP.  a  servicemember  may 
elect  to  participate  by  making  monthly  con- 
tributions, through  deduction  from  pay.  of 
between  $25  and  $100,  to  a  VEAP  account. 
Under  the  Citizen-Soldier  program  (CSP),  a 
servicemember  would  be  required,  while 
participating  in  the  program,  to  take  a  $250- 
a-month  reduction  in  pay  and  to  forego  gen- 
erally any  allowance  for  subsistence  or  quar- 
ters. 

2.  Each  dollar  contributed  under  VEAP  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $2,700  is  already  matched 
on  a  2-for-l  basis.  No  better  match  would  be 
provided  under  the  CSP. 

3.  Under  VEAP.  in  order  to  assist  in  criti- 
cal skill  areas,  the  service  branches  can  (as 
the  Army  does)  enhance  the  basic  program 
by  offering  what  have  been  termed  "kick- 
ers." These  are  additional  contributions  to  a 
servicemember's  account  or  the  payment  of 
part  or  all  of  the  servicemember's  contribu- 
tion. The  Glenn  proposal  really  amounts;  to 
mandating  that  a  "kicker "  be  provided  to 
pay  the  $500-a-month  benefit  level  and  re- 
quiring an  additional  contribution  by  the 
servicemember  as  well. 

4.  Under  VEAP.  a  servicemember  can 
begin  to  use  his  or  her  entitlement  to  bene- 
fits while  on  active  duty  after  having  com- 
pleted either  an  initial  commitment  (gener- 
ally three  years  for  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps,  four  years  for  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force)  or  a  maximum  of  six  years  of  service. 
CSP  would  permit  a  servicemember  to  use 
the  benefits  only  following  discharge,  thus 


creating  a  real  incentive  to  leave  the  service 
after  only  two  years. 

5.  A  servicemember  who.  because  of  finan- 
cial hardship,  chooses  to  discontinue  partici- 
pation in  the  VEAP  program  can  receive  a 
full  refund  of  the  amount  he  or  she  has 
paid  into  the  program.  Under  CSP,  a  servi- 
cemember who,  during  the  two-year  period 
of  participation,  finds  the  $250  reduction  in 
pay  and  the  absence  of  any  subsistence  or 
quarters  allowances  financially  unworkable 
could  terminate  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram only  prospectively  ajid  would  receive 
no  refund  of  the  foregone  pay  or  allow- 
ances. This  "enter  at  your  own  risk"  aspect 
of  the  program  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
major  deterrent  to  participation. 

6.  A  VEAP  participant  who  opts  not  to  use 
his  or  her  entitlement  to  educational  assist- 
ance benefits  following  discharge  may  at 
any  time  receive  a  refund  of  his  or  her  con- 
tributions. Under  CSP,  a  refund  of  the  fore- 
gone pay  may  be  obtained  only  by  re-enlist- 
ing—a requirement  that  would  impose  an- 
other disincentive  to  participation. 

7.  Neither  VEAP  or  CSP  deal  with  the 
need  to  enhance  recruitment  and  retention 
in  the  Selected  Reserve,  a  critical  problem 
which  our  amendment  would  address  effec- 
tively. 

By  pointing  out  how  VEAP  is  already 
more  flexible  and  attractive  than  Senator 
Glenn's  program  would  be.  we  are  not  In 
any  way  suggesting  that  the  current  VEAP 
program  will  be  an  adequate  mechanism  for 
meeting  the  very  critical  recruitment  and 
retention  needs  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
in  the  future.  It  will  not  be.  During  the  late 
1970's,  when  the  services  had  serious  re- 
cruiting and  retention  problems,  there  was 
no  evidence  that  VEAP  made  any  signifi- 
cant difference.  It  was  only  when  the  econo- 
my deteriorated,  unemployment  rates  were 
high,  levels  of  pay  were  substantially  in- 
creased, and  the  use  of  bonuses  was  expand- 
ed that  the  situation  turned  around.  Last 
year,  for  example,  the  VA  paid  out  almost 
2'/2  times  as  much  VEAP  refimds  as  it  did  in 
VEAP  benefits. 

With  the  advent  of  a  declining  pool  of 
young  men  and  women  and  the  increased 
competition  for  those  in  the  eligible  pool, 
we  firmly  believe  that  VEAP  will  not  meet 
our  needs.  Likewise,  its  "poor  cousin'"— the 
CSP— would  not  do  the  job.  If  the  economy 
continues  to  improve  and  unemployment 
rates  continue  to  drop,  it  is  very  likely  that 
we  would  quickly  see  a  revival  of  the  poor 
recruitment/retention  performance  of  the 
late  seventies. 

The  Glenn  amendment  was  hastily  con- 
ceived and  drafted;  three  pages  were  hand- 
written. Unlike  our  proposal,  made  a  year 
ago,  on  which  hearings  have  been  held  in 
this  session— with  an  extensive  hearing 
record  compiled  before  two  Committees  in 
the  House  on  the  counterpart,  similar  meas- 
ure, H.R.  1400,  authored  by  Representative 
"Sonny""  Montgomery— the  Glenn  proposal 
has  been  subjected  to  no  careful  scrutiny  or 
analysis.  There  has  been  no  opportunity  for 
exploring  questions  such  as  why  any  18-  or 
19-year-old  potential  recruit  would  choose 
to  participate  in  a  rigid  program  like  CSP 
under  which  he  or  she  would  be  required  to 
set  aside  214  to  10  times  as  much  pay  as 
under  VEAP  and  do  so  irrevocably— and 
forego  subsistence  or  quarters  allowances. 
We  believe  CSP  would  be  far  less  attractive 
than  VEAP,  assist  far  fewer  people,  and  be 
counterproductive  since  its  enactment 
would  serve  to  delay  further  the  enactment 
of  an  effective  program  of  educational  bene- 
fits to  aid  recruitment  and  retention. 
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Thai  really  is  the  key  Do  we  need  an  ef 
fective  educational  t)enefits  program  for 
that  purpose? 

If  you  share  our  conviction  that  a  pro- 
gram of  educational  incentives,  properly  de 
signed  and  implemented,  can  be  an  effective 
recruitment  and  retention  tool  for  the  mill 
tary  and  a  sound  investment  in  the  future 
of  our  Nation,  we  urge  you  to  support  our 
amendment  to  the  Defense  authorization 
measure  that  would  establish  such  a  pro- 
gram. Compare  the  Glenn  propo.sal  to  the 
current  VEAP  program  and  to  the  flexible 
program  provided  for  by  our  amendment 
and  join  us  in  voting  agains!  Amendment 
No.  3197. 

If  you  have  any  questions  on  this  matter 
or  on  the  amendment  we  intend  to  offer. 
please  have  a  member  of  your  .staff  contact 
Jim  Dykstra  (42523)  for  Senator  Cohen  or 
Babette  Polzer  (42074)  for  Senator  Cran 
ston. 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially. 

Alan  Cranston. 
William  S.  Cohen. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  past  9:10  p.m.  in 
which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNIVERSAL     TELEPHONE     SERV 

ICE       PRESERVATION       ACT-S. 

1660 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  wish  to  draw  the  Senates  at- 
tention to  a  question  which  has  been 
of  interest  to  many  Members  of  this 
distinguished  body.  They  are  con- 
cerned that,  without  the  availability 
of  a  special  private  line  .service,  univer- 
sal access  to  information  through  li- 
braries is  seriously  jeopardized. 

When  S.  1660.  the  Universal  Tele- 
phone Service  Preservation  Act  of 
1983.  was  brought  to  the  Senate  floor 
in  January.  I  made  known  to  the 
Senate  my  concern  about  the  private 
line  telephone  service  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  bibliographic  services  of  our 
country's  libraries.  At  that  time.  I 
filed  an  amendment  to  S.  1660  which 
would  have  directed  the  FCC  to  make 
a  specific  finding  that  additional 
charges  for  communications  services— 
beyond  those  in  effect  on  December 
31.  1983— would  not  harm  the  facilities 
needed  to  provide  adequate  service. 
The  test  for  such  a  fmding  would  have 
been  taken  from  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  regarding  universal  serv 
ice.  The  amendment  would  not  have 
prohibited  new  charges  but  would 
have  required  the  Commission  to  take 
a  long,  hard  look  at  the  public  interest 
served  by  libraries.  Unfortunately, 
action  on  S.  1660  did  not  go  forward. 

My  proposed  amendment  would 
have  applied  to  entities  providing 
not-for-profit  bibliographic  services." 
which  means  library  services  provided 


by  public  libraries  as  defined  by  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act; 
libraries  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  defined  by  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act:  libraries  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  cooperative  library 
networks  as  described  in  title  III  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act:  and  medical  libraries  as  defined 
by  the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act. 

Libraries  have  linked  together  via 
telecommunications  over  the  past  15 
years,  often  with  the  stimulus  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  to  reduce  the  labor-inten- 
sive nature  of  library  materials  proc- 
essing and  to  enable  any  library  users 
to  gain  acce.ss  to  the  country's  library 
resources.  Thou.sands  of  libraries,  serv- 
ing perhaps  half  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion, use  interstate  private  telephone 
lines  to  gain  access— through  State 
and  regional  networks— to  nationwide 
bibliographic  data  bases. 

The  largest  of  these  bibliographic 
utilities  is  the  Online  Computer  Li- 
brary Center  (OCLC).  a  not-for-profit 
organization  whose  data  base  contains 
over  10  million  bibliographic  records 
and  more  than  147  million  location 
listings.  Tariffs  filed  last  October 
would  increase  the  charges  to  connect 
to  OCLC  by  73  percent,  with  increases 
to  regional  networks  as  high  as  138 
percent  and  to  individual  libraries  as 
high  as  183  percent. 

In  an  April  10  letter  to  my  Senate 
colleagues.  I  requested  support  for  a 
letter  to  FCC  Chairman  Fowler  asking 
the  Commission's  consideration  of  a  li- 
brary private  line  service.  As  I  stated 
in  that  letter,  libraries  are  the 
common  carriers  of  information,  but 
their  budgets  cannot  accommodate  the 
rate  increases  proposed  by  the  inlerex- 
change  service  providers. 

Libraries  cannot  pass  along  these  in- 
creased costs  to  consumers.  In  rural 
States,  like  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota,  bibliographic  data  services  are 
es.sential  in  sharing  library  resources 
and  providing  adequate  information 
.services  to  all  citizens,  regardless  of 
age.  income  level,  or  educational  back- 
ground. It  IS  imperative  that  the  FCC 
determine  guidelines  to  protect  the  ex- 
cellent library  network  now  operating 
in  this  country. 

Twenty-seven  Senators  responded  to 
my  request  for  support.  As  a  reading 
of  the  letter  to  Chairman  Fowler— 
which  I  will  submit  for  the  Record— 
will  indicate,  there  was  biparti-san  sup- 
port for  the  consideration  of  a  private 
line  service. 

The  response  which  we  received 
from  the  FCC  indicated  that  the  Com- 
mission felt  a  rulemaking  to  establish 
a  private  line  service  would  be  prema- 
ture at  this  time.  This  reply— which  I 
also  will  ask  to  have  included  in  the 
Record— suggests  that  the  public  in- 
terest will  be  served  best  by  waiting 
for  the  resolution  of  the  current  inves- 
tigations of  special  access  and  private 


line  tariff  prior  to  assessing  the  need 
for  a  special  rulemaking. 

I  hope  that  this  decision  will  prove 
wise.  If  not,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  Congress  must  take  action.  Our 
libraries  are  our  good  friends.  We 
cannot  allow  the  divestiture  of  AT&T 
to  prevent  them  from  performing 
their  historic  role  of  providing  univer- 
sal access  to  information. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  of  letters  from 
South  Dakota  librarians  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks,  along  with  the  texts  of  the 
two  letters  I  mentioned  previously. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Letters  Prom  South 
Dakota  Librarians 

Rapid  City  Public  Library:  Such  an  in- 
crea.se  leaves  few  alternatives.  We  can  pull 
the  terminal  plug  and  return  to  pre-OCLC 
days.  For  the  patrons  of  the  Rapid  City 
Public  Library  this  means  diminished  access 
to  materials  that  could  be  borrowed  from 
other  libraries  and  a  return  to  delays  in  get- 
ting materials  out  on  the  shelves.  Or.  we  can 
pay  the  increased  rates  by  finding  ways  to 
(rim  the  budget.  This  invariably  means  cut- 
ting the  materials  budget  and/or  reducing 
the  size  of  the  library  staff.  And  once  again 
the  people  who  u.se  the  library  suffer.  They 
dont  get  the  service  they  deserve. 

St  Mary's  Hospital.  Pierre:  The  net  would 
be  a  loss  to  the  patient  whose  medical  per- 
sonnel need  access  to  current  information. 
Budgeted  funds  for  an  increase  couldn't  be 
available  until  August,  and  many  larger  in- 
stitutions couldn't  budget  for  such  an  in- 
crease for  two  to  five  years. 

Sioux  Falls  Public  Library:  With  our 
budgets  for  years  and  years  constantly 
stretched  so  very  much  in  efforts  to  put  new 
materials  on  the  shelves  for  an  education- 
hungry  audience,  the  sharing  of  resources 
with  other  libraries  has  been  very  impor- 
tant. Increased  charges  would  almost  cer- 
tainly set  our  progress  back  instead  of  al- 
lowing us  to  move  forward. 

Mount  Marty  College.  'Yanklon:  Since  our 
library  is  on  a  small,  fixed  budget,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  for  this  increa.se.  This 
would  probably  mean  that  we  would  be 
forced  to  discontinue  use  of  our  terminal. 
\*hich  would  be  detrimental  to  our  patrons. 

Brookings  Public  Library:  In  South 
Dakota,  low  budgets,  great  distances,  and 
heavy  use  of  library  resources  have  necessi- 
tated a  healthy  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
all  of  our  libraries.  We  are,  as  of  this  fall,  at 
the  exciting  stage  of  developing  a  statewide, 
multi  type  automated  library  network.  One 
unanswered  question,  however,  remains  cru- 
cial to  our  plans:  Will  telecommunications 
costs  increase  to  prohibitive  levels  for  most 
of  the  small  libraries  in  this  network? 

Augustana  College.  Sioux  Falls:  Libraries 
are  doing  more  and  more  of  their  informa- 
tion handling  via  computers  and  telecom- 
munications. At  the  Mikkelsen  Library  we 
catalog  all  materials,  process  all  interlibrary 
loans,  and  initiate  our  book  orders  using  our 
OCLC  terminal  *  '  *  The  future  of  libraries 
in  this  area  of  increased  automation  to 
better  serve  their  users  may  be  cut  short  if 
the  costs  become  prohibitive. 

Yankton  College:  An  average  increase  of 
60  percent  or  $120  per  month  would  make  it 
very   difficult   for   this  small   library   in  a 


small  private  college  to  continue  using  the 
automated  cataloging  system  and  Interli- 
brary loan  system  which  we  have  had  since 
1977. 

Northern  State  College.  Aberdeen:  Public- 
ly funded  libraries  such  as  the  one  I  manage 
operate  on  budgets  prepared  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  months  in  advance.  A  sixty  per- 
cent increase  in  telecommunications  charges 
would  require  a  severe  cut  in  the  book 
budget  and  staff  cuts  as  well.  I  have  no 
mechanism  to  pass  these  charges  on  to  my 
users:  the  students  and  faculty  at  Northern 
State  College. 

Sioux  Falls  College:  Libraries  are  willing 
to  accept  increasing  costs,  but  (1)  it  seems 
disproportionately  applied  to  private/leased 
line  users  and  (2)  we  have  no  way  to  absorb 
or  pass  on  those  kinds  of  increases  all  at 
once.  Alternate,  more  cost-effective  options 
are  not  available,  especially  on  such  short 
notice. 

University  of  South  Dakota:  *  •  *  we  will 
have  to  absorb  [increases]  Internally,  and 
the  prime  target  for  at>sorbing  these  costs  is 
the  book  budget.  By  so  doing,  however,  we 
initiate  a^in  the  vicious  circle  of  depriving 
information  for  both  my  immediate  users, 
students  and  faculty,  and  other  citizens  of 
the  State.  We  take  some  pride  in  South 
Dakota  in  considering  all  of  our  libraries  to 
be  a  library  of  the  whole;  thus,  what  hurts 
one  library  hurts  us  all. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  1.  1984. 
Hon.  Mark  S.  Fowler. 

Chairman,   Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ml.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to  ask 
the  Commission  to  consider  a  library  private 
line  service.  Under  this  service,  all  exchange 
and  interexchange  carriers  would  furnish 
entities  providing  non-profit  bibliographic 
services  with  unswitched  point-to-point  and 
multi-point  service  under  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions in  effect  September  30,  1983  with 
modest  annual  adjustments. 

We  believe  that  without  such  a  class  of 
service,  universal  access  to  information 
through  libraries  is  seriously  jeopardized. 
The  drastic  increases  in  telecommunications 
costs  facing  libraries  could  prevent  them 
from  perfbrming  their  historic  role  of  pro- 
viding universal  information  access  to  the 
public.  As  more  and  more  information  is 
only  available  electronically,  libraries  serve 
as  the  one  institution  which  makes  access  to 
electronic  information  universally  available. 

In  the  last  15  years,  a  quiet  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  libraries  as  more  services  and 
processes  have  Ijecome  automated.  Caught 
in  the  double  bind  of  tighter  budgets  and  in- 
creased dependence  on  telecommunications 
networks,  libraries  have  adapted  data  proc- 
essing and  resource  sharing  through  tele- 
communi(3Btions  to  increase  their  efficiency 
and  provide  cost-effective  library  services  to 
the  widest  possible  population.  Thousands 
of  libraries,  serving  perhaps  50  percent  of 
the  nation's  population,  adapt  private, 
voice-grade  multi-point  telecommunications 
circuits  to  data  transmission.  This  reduces 
the  labor-intensive  nature  of  library  materi- 
als processing  and  enables  any  library  user 
to  gain  access  to  the  country's  library  re- 
sources. 

Through  a  system  of  "bibliographic  utili- 
ties "—such  as  the  Online  Computer  Library 
Center  (Ck:LC).  the  Research  Libraries  In- 
formation Network  and  the  Washington  Li- 
brary Network,  as  well  as  regional  and  state 
library  networks— libraries  created  nation- 
wide bibliographic  databases.  The  largest  of 


these,  OCLC.  is  a  non-profit  organizaton 
near  Columbus.  Ohio,  whose  database  con- 
tains more  than  ten  million  bibliographic 
records  and  over  147  million  location  list- 
ings. Libraries  gain  access  to  OCLC  through 
a  system  of  regional  library  networks  over 
private  telephone  lines  leased  from  AT&T. 
Private  line  Tariff  FCC  No.  3  filed  last  Octo- 
ber by  AT&T  Communications  would  in- 
crease current  charges  for  connection  to 
OCLC  by  an  average  of  73  percent.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  regional  networks  face  in- 
creases of  70  percent  or  more,  with  the 
highest  at  138  percent.  Individual  libraries. 
to  whom  these  costs  are  passed  through, 
face  increases  as  high  as  183  percent. 

Libraries  are  typically  publicly  funded  and 
supported,  and  operate  on  fixed  budgets. 
They  cannot  pass  additional  unbudgeted  ex- 
penses on  to  their  patrons.  Large  libraries 
will  probably  direct  book  budget  funds  to 
pay  telecommunications  costs,  thus  degrad- 
ing service.  Smaller  libraries  may  have  to 
discontinue  automated  services  or  postpone 
plans  to  begin  them. 

We  view  libraries  as  the  common  carriers 
of  information  and  a  library  private  line 
service  as  consistent  with  the  universal  serv- 
ice philosophy  of  the  1934  Communications 
Act.  It  is  also  consistent  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  several  existing  federal  programs,  in- 
cluding the  library  postal  rale,  which  en- 
courage and  support  libraries  in  the  use  of 
available  technologies  to  share  resources 
and  provide  cost-effective  services. 

In  summary,  we  ask  the  Commission  to 
initiate  a  proposed  rulemaking  regarding  a 
library  private  line  service,  and  to  request 
carriers  to  engage  in  preparatory  engineer- 
ing meetings  for  such  a  service. 
We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely. 
Larry    Pressler.    John    Danforth,    Paul 
Trible,  Strom  Thurmond,  John  Tower, 
Paul  Laxalt.  Chic  Hecht,  Dan  Evans, 
Pete  Domenici.  Bob  Kaslen.  Claiborne 
Pell.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Alan  J.  Dixon. 
Rudy  Boschwitz,  John  Stennis,  David 
Boren,  Paul  Sarbanes.  John  Melcher, 
Jennings  Randolph,  Quentin  Burdick, 
Tom  Eagleton,  Carl  Levin.  Sam  Nunn. 
David  Pryor.  Wendell  Ford.  George  J. 
Mitchell,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 

Federal  Communications 

Commission. 
Washington.  D.C.  May  22.  1984. 
Hon.  Larry  Pressler,     ' 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  By  letter  dated 
May  1,  1984.  you  and  26  other  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  urge  the  Commis- 
sion to  initiate  a  rulemaking  proceeding  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  a  private  line 
sewice  offering  for  libraries.  Specifically. 
you  suggest  that  this  service  offering  would 
ensure  the  availability  of  non-switched  two 
point  and  multipoint  private  line  service  to 
providers  of  non-profit  bibliographic  serv- 
ices under  terms  and  conditions  in  effect 
September  30.  1983  subject  to  modest 
annual  adjustments.  Your  letter  appears  to 
be  based  on  concerns  that  the  private  line 
rate  increases  proposed  by  AT&T  Communi- 
cations (AT&T)  on  October  3,  1983  would 
adversely  affect  the  nation's  libraries. 

While  I  share  your  concern  over  the  sub- 
stantial rate  level  and  rate  structure 
changes  proposed  by  AT&T,  a  rulemaking 
to  establish  a  private  line  service  offering 
for  libraries  would  be  premature  at  this 
time-  The  Commission,  as  you  know,  de- 
ferred the  effective  date  of  AT&T's  pro- 


posed new  private  line  tariffs  along  with  all 
other  access  and  divestiture  related  tariffs 
on  October  18,  1983,  and  instituted  an  inves- 
tigation into  their  lawfulness.  Consequently, 
we  are  currently  engaged  in  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  private  line  tariffs,  includ- 
ing their  likely  effect  on  various  customer 
classes.  ■Investigation  of  Access  and  Divesti- 
ture Related  Tariffs,"  CC  Docket  No.  83- 
1145,  FCC  83-470,  released  October  19,  1983. 
This  investigation,  a  notice  and  comment 
rulemaking  proceeding,  has  given  the 
public,  including  Online  Computer  Library 
Center,  American  Library  Association,  and 
CAPCON  Library  Network,  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  tariffs.  In  addition,  we 
have  received  numerous  informal  comments 
from  members  of  Congress  as  well  as  from 
libraries  throughout  the  nation.  Although  I 
cannot  comment  on  the  likely  outcome  of 
the  investigation,  I  can  say  that  the  con- 
cerns of  the  nation's  libraries  have  been 
brought  to  the  Commission's  attention,  and 
we  are  aware  of  the  significant  impact  the 
proposed  rates  would  have  on  these  and 
other  customers.  The  Commission  plans  to 
address  the  concerns  raised  with  respect  to 
AT&T's  tariff  prior  to  its  effective  date. 
June  1.  1984. 

On  February  16,  1984,  the  Commission 
found  unlawful  the  National  Exchange  Car- 
rier Association's  (NECA)  proposed  Special 
Access  rate  structure  as  unreasonable,  dis- 
criminatory and  violative  of  Commission  de- 
cisions and  policies.  NECA  Tariff  Order, 
FCC  84-51,  released  February  17,  1984.  This 
decision  is  significant,  because  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  charges  proposed  by  AT&T  are 
attributable  to  increases  proposed  for  local 
exchange  company  facilities  which  are  a 
part  of  AT&T's  cost  of  providing  private 
line  service.  Pursuant  to  Commission  order, 
new  Special  Access  tariff  provisions  have 
been  filed,  subjected  to  a  public  comment 
period  and  are  currently  being  reviewed  by 
the  Commission.  Again,  the  Commission 
plans  to  address  the  issues  raised  in  the  re- 
vised tariffs  prior  to  their  June  13.  1984  ef- 
fective date. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  ongoing  investiga- 
tions of  the  Special  Access  and  private  line 
tariffs,  I  believe  that  the  public  interest  will 
be  served  best  by  waiting  for  their  resolu- 
tion prior  to  assessing  whether  to  commence 
a  rulemaking  proceeding  to  investigate  par- 
allel issues  which  may  be  resolved  within 
the  context  of  the  investigation.  I  appreci- 
ate your  concern  and  will  keep  you  fully  ap- 
prised of  our  progress  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Mark  S.  Fowler. 

ChairmaTu 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions was  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  placed  on 
the  calendar: 

H.  Con.  Res.  226.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ins  the  persecution  of  members  of  the 
Baha'i  religion  in  Iran  by  the  Government 
of  Iran. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 
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By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  Ihe  Committee  on  Pi- 
luince.  without  amendment: 

S.  2746.  An  original  bill  to  provide  author 
ity  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  to  reduce 
trade  barriers  (Rept.  No.  98-510). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

S.  1668.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
31.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  con- 
tracts retaining  private  counsel  to  furnish 
collection  services  in  the  case  of  indebted- 
ness owed  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  98- 
511). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOLE  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 
S.  2746.  An  original  bill  to  provide  author 
ity  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  to  reduce 
trade  tiarriers:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 

Baked): 

S.  2747.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 

building  in  OaK  Ridge.  Tenn..  as  the  Joe  L 

Evlna  Federal  Building;  to  the  Committee 

on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  <for  himself.  Mr.  Ma 
THIAS.      Mr      Kewnedy.      and      Mr. 
DeCokciwi): 
S.  2748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revise  the  proce 
dures    for    new-drug    applications    and    to 
amend  title  35.  United  States  Code,  to  au 
thorize  the  extension  of  the  patents  for  cer 
tain  regulated  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEIN; 
S.  2749.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquis) 
tion  of  a  visitor  contact  and  administrative 
site  for  the  Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  m 
the  SUte  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    WALLOP   <for    himself.    Mr 

MURKOWSKI.  and  Mr.  Laxalt): 

S.  2750.  A  bill  to  permit  States  to  bring 

suits  against  the  United  States  to  adjudicate 

disputed  land  titles:  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself.  Mr 
DixoN.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Huddleston, 
Mr.    Percy.   Mr.    Boren.   Mr.    Dole. 
Mr.  Bewtsew.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.   Pryor.  Mr. 
Jefsen.  Mr.  Hetlin.  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Melchek.  Mr.  Durenbercer.  Mr. 
iHOtTYE.  Mr.   DAwroRTH.   Mr    Eagle 
TON.    Mr.    QOAYLE,    Mr.    Exon.    Mr. 
McClure.    Mr    Symms.    Mr     Levin. 
Mr.     Orassley.     Mr      Kasten.     Mr 
Pressler.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr   Nickles. 
Mrs.  Kassebaum.  and  Mr  East); 
S.  Res.  402.  A  resolution  opposing  certain 
proposed  import  restrictions  by  the  Europe- 
an Community  on   U.S.   agricultural   prod 
ucts;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baker): 
S.  2747.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Fed- 
eral building  in  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.  as 
the  -Joe  L.  Evins  Federal  Building";  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

JOE  l.  evins  federal  building 
Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  honor  to  introduce  today,  for 
myself  and  Senator  Baker,  a  bill  to 
designate  the  Federal  building  on  Ad- 
ministration Road  in  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn..  as  the  Joe  L.  Evins  Federal 
Building. 

Joe  L.  Evins  was  one  of  Tennessee's 
most  outstanding  and  distinguished 
political  leaders.  Before  stepping  down 
in  1376,  Congressman  Evins  served  an 
unprecedented  15  terms  and  30  years, 
a  longer  tenure  than  any  individual 
from  Tennessee  has  ever  served  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Con- 
gressman Evins.  who  passed  away  in 
March,  represented  Tennessee's  old 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts in  middle  Tennessee.  His  speci- 
alities in  Congress  were  public  works 
and  small  business.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  a  continuing  ex- 
ample of  his  efforts  to  foster  economic 
development. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
Congressman  Evins  oversaw  funds  for 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  the  old 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Among 
his  specific  accomplishments  were  se- 
curing funds  for  several  TVA  and 
Corps  of  Engineers  dams,  the  Appa- 
lachian Center  for  Crafts,  and  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway.  Con- 
gressman Evins  was  also  instrumental 
in  obtaining  for  Oak  Ridge  the  build- 
ing that  houses  the  present  offices  of 
*he  Department  of  Energy. 

Congressman  Evins  demonstrated  a 
grasp  of  the  important  energy  issues 
of  his  day.  issues  that  are  still  high  on 
our  Nation's  agenda.  Indeed,  Joe  Evins 
was  a  builder.  He  enjoyed  seeing  our 
Government  make  capital  investments 
that  would  create  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  all. 

When  confronted  with  differing  in- 
terests, he  listened  to  all  sides  and 
always  dealt  as  a  gentleman,  even  with 
those  who  opposed  his  views.  Through 
his  influence  and  hard  work,  life  in  his 
district,  his  State,  and  the  Nation  have 
t)een  and  continue  to  be  enhanced. 

It  would  be  a  small  gesture  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  remind  people 
of  Joe  Evins'  good  work  in  formulating 
programs  concerning  energy  and 
public  works  accomplished  during  his 
outstanding  congressional  service. 

We  can  honor  him  by  giving  his 
name  to  the  Federal  building  on  Ad- 
ministration Road  in  Oak  Ridge  and 
we  should  do  so. 


An  editorial  recently  appeared  in  the 
Clinton  Courier  News  that  spoke  elo- 
quently about  Congressman  Evins.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  S.,  2747  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

S.  2747 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  service  of  Joe  L.  Evins  as  a 
distinguished  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  the  Federal  Building  lo- 
cated on  Administration  Road  in  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn..  is  named  and  designated  as  the  "Joe 
L.  Evins  Federal  Building  ".  Any  reference  in 
a  law.  map.  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
building  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  "Joe  L.  Evins  Federal  Building  ". 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joe  L.  Evins 
(By  Horace  V.  Wells,  Jr.') 

During  the  years  Anderson  County  was  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  and  was 
represented  by  Joe  L.  Evins,  he  was  intense- 
ly interested  in  taking  care  of  the  needs  of 
the  people  and  communities  here.  In  fact,  it 
was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  Oak 
Ridge  obtained  the  building  that  houses  the 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  as  well 
as  the  new  museum  building  and  many 
other  facilities  there. 

Now  that  the  congressman,  who  retired  in 
1977  after  serving  15  terms,  has  died  of  a 
heart  attack  and  it  probably  should  have 
been  done  before,  it  would  be  fitting  if  the 
DOE  office  building  in  Oak  Ridge  might  be 
named  for  him.  He  died  March  31  at  the  age 
of  73. 

A  key  figure  in  the  state  Democratic  party 
for  years,  he  became  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful men  in  Congress,  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  public  works  and 
atomic  energy  appropriations.  Yet.  with  all 
his  power,  Joe  L.  Evins  was  a  humble  man. 
always  courteous  and  thoughtful. 

Naming  the  DOE  building  in  his  honor 
would  t)e  a  small  way  to  remember  this  gra- 
cio'us  and  helpful  man. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mathi AS.  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  2748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
revise  the  procedures  for  new  drug  ap- 
plications and  to  amend  title  35, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
extension  of  the  patents  for  certain 
regulated  products,  amd  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

drug  price  competition  and  patent  term 
restoration  act 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  one  of  the  most  important 
and  far-reaching  bills  which  the  Con- 
gress will  consider  this  year.  Its  impor- 
tance is  no  less  than  that  of  our  Na- 
tion's health  care:  its  reach  ranges  as 
far  as  the  ubiquitous  wonder  drugs 
and  medical  technology  which  have 
become  a  part  of  all  of  our  lives.  This 


bill,  the  Drug  Price  Competition  and 
Patent  Term  Restoration  Act  of  1984. 
is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  impact, 
but  for  its  balance  and  for  the  breadth 
of  its  support,  for  its  bending  of  pri- 
vate economic  interests  to  the  public 
good.  It  combines  a  relaxation  of  fed- 
erally imposed  barriers  to  competition 
by  generic  drug  manufacttirers  with 
added  stimulus  for  research  on  new 
drugs  and  medical  devices,  carried  out 
mainly  through  the  large  brand-name 
companies.  On  the  one  hand  it  sets  up 
within  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  an  abbreviated  new  drug  applica- 
tion procedure  for  greatly  shortening 
the  time  and  expense  of  bringing  to 
market  generic  copies  of  drugs  first 
approved  after  1962.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  grants  an  extended  patent 
life— up  to  5  additional  years— for 
groundbreaking  new  drug  discoveries 
and  for  medical  devices  cuid  food  addi- 
tives, to  compensate  for  market  life 
lost  in  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  regulatory  review. 

The  ^ill  is  the  product  of  many 
months  of  negotiation  and  compro- 
mise among  the  research-oriented 
pharmaceutical  companies,  the  generic 
pharmaceutical  companies,  and  con- 
sumer interests. 

I  am  joined  in  introducing  these 
amendments  by  Senator  Mathias  and 
Senator  Kennedy  and  on  the  House 
side,  corresponding  legislation  is  being 
introduced  by  Congressmen  Waxman 
and  Madigan  together  with  a  biparti- 
san group  of  other  House  Members. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  a  complex 
one.  and  I  am  therefore  including  in 
my  comments  at  this  point  a  section- 
by-section  analysis. 

Section  101  of  the  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 505  o'  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  add  a  new  subsection  (j), 
which  statutorily  establishes  an  abbre- 
viated new  drug  application  (ANDA) 
process.  Section  101  sets  forth  require- 
ments cf  identity  and  equivalency 
which  insure  that  the  generic  drug  is 
no  different  from  the  original  or  "pio- 
neer" drug  in  terms  of  safety  and  effi- 
cacy. It  sets  forth  a  procedure  for  sub- 
mitting and  approving  ANDA's,  includ- 
ing safety  and  efficacy  review  by  FDA 
if  the  proposed  ANDA  drug  is  differ- 
ent from  the  pioneer  in  route  of  ad- 
ministration, dosage  form,  strength,  or 
in  one  Of  the  active  ingredients  in  a 
combination  drug.  It  further  sets  forth 
grounds  for  disapproval  and  proce- 
dures for  withdrawal  when  the  ap- 
proval for  the  pioneer  drug  is  with- 
drawn or  suspended  or  if  the  drug  is 
volimtarily  withdrawn  from  the 
market.  Further,  section  101  estab- 
lishes a  procedure  whereby  an  ANDA 
approval  is  not  made  effective  until 
the  expiration  of  the  existing  pioneer 
drug  patent  unless  a  patent  challenge 
is  made  at  the  time  of  ANDA  filing, 
with  the  effective  date  of  approval  de- 
layed until  the  issue  is  settled  or  imtil 
the  expiration  of  18  months.  Finally. 


section  101  provides  that  no  ANDA  ap- 
proval may  be  made  effective  for  10 
years  after  the  approval  of  any  pio- 
neer new  chemical  entity  drug  which 
received  FDA  approval  between  1982 
and  the  date  of  enactment,  or  for  4 
years  after  the  approval  of  any  pio- 
neer new  clicmical  entity  drug  which, 
upon  FDA  approval,  is  not  protected 
by  any  existing  patent. 

Section  102  requires  the  filing  by 
NDA  holders  an(i  applicants  of  the 
patent  information  for  their  drugs 
covered  by  NDA's. 

Section  103  conforms  FDA's  "paper 
NDA"  procedure  to  the  same  ANDA 
conditions  and  patent  filing  require- 
ments as  prescribed  in  sections  101 
and  102. 

Section  104  states  that  the  term 
"patent"  as  used  in  the  bill  refers  only 
to  a  U.S.  patent. 

Section  105  requires  FDA  to  imple- 
ment the  act  by  regulations  to  be 
issued  within  1  year.  Pending  the  issu- 
ance of  these  regulations,  the  existing 
regulations  for  pre-1962  approved 
drugs  will  govern  ANDA's  made  under 
the  act,  except  that  this  provision  does 
not  authorize  approval  of  ANDA's  for 
drugs  granted  4  or  10  years  of  exclu- 
sive market  life. 

Section  201  adds  a  new  section  to  the 
patent  law.  It  grants  an  extension  to 
patent  life  for  certain  human  drugs, 
for  medical  devices,  and  for  food  addi- 
tives and  colors,  in  the  amount  of  all 
of  the  time  spent  in  Federal  regula- 
tory approval  plus  half  of  .the  time 
spent  in  the  testing  phase  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  5  years.  However,  the  total  re- 
maining patent  life  after  extension 
cannot  exceed  14  years.  The  section 
places  certain  limitations  on  the  types 
and  characteristics  of  the  patents  eli- 
gible for  extension  and  spells  out  what 
patent  rights  are  extended.  It  estab- 
lishes a  procedure  for  applying  for  the 
extension  through  the  Patent  Office 
and  for  the  appropriate  agencies  to 
furnish  the  Patent  Office  with  a  deter- 
mination of  the  testing  and  approval 
time  periods.  It  also  places  upon  the 
NDA  applicant  an  obligation  of  due 
diligence  in  pursuing  approval  and 
provides  that  the  patent  extension  will 
be  reduced  by  the  period  of  time 
during  which  the  applicant  did  not  act 
with  due  diligence. 

Section  202  provides  that  the  formu- 
lation or  use  of  a  drug  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  tests  required 
by  FDA  in  its  approval  process  does 
not  constitute  a  patent  infringement, 
provided  there  is  no  commercial  mar- 
keting before  the  patent  expires. 

Section  203  adds  a  defense  to  exist- 
ing patent  law.  It  states  that  invalidity 
of  the  patent  extension  because  of  the 
Patent  Commissioner's  or  applicant's 
failure  to  comply  with  the  other 
patent  extension  requirements  is  a  de- 
fense in  actions  involving  the  validity 
of  the  patent  extension.  However,  a 
court  making  such  a  finding  would  in- 


validate less  than  the  full  term  of  the 
extension  where  appropriate. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  Without  compro- 
mising the  public  safety  or  welfare  in 
the  least  it  will  significantly  lower  the 
price  of  off-patent  drugs,  by  many 
times  in  some  cases,  through  increased 
generic  competition.  It  contains  nu- 
merous safeguards  to  insure  that  the 
generic  drugs  are  equivalent  to  the 
brand  name  drugs  they  compete 
against.  It  encourages  more  research 
on  new  drug  compounds  and  medical 
devices,  research  which  is  crucial  to 
maintaining  the  health  and  worldwide 
leadership  of  our  domestic  pharmaceu- 
tical and  medical  technology  industry, 
a  $45  billion  per  year  force  in  our 
economy. 

That  research  encouragement  is  pro- 
vided through  an  extension  of  patent 
life  to  help  recover  the  costs  of  obtain- 
ing FDA  approval,  which  involves  not 
only  years  of  tests,  but  millions,  usual- 
ly tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

While  not  all  of  the  companies  af- 
fected by  the  compromise  are  content 
with  the  selection  of  balance  points 
and  the  placement  of  weights  along 
the  beam,  it  is  my  hope  that  they  will 
recognize  this  is  a  good  bill,  a  genuine, 
significant  improvement  over  existing 
law  for  all  segments  of  the  industry 
and  for  the  public,  and  that  everyone 
will  put  aside  any  lingering  doubts  and 
unite  behind  our  efforts  for  speedy 
passage  of  this  act.  I  solicit  support 
from  my  colleagues,  and  look  forward 
to  moving  the  legislation  through  my 
committee  and  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  this  bill  is 
not  the  only  one  of  major  importance 
in  the  food  and  drug  area.  We  will  also 
soon  be  addressing  drug  export  reform 
in  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  and  I  am  hopeful  of  final 
congressional  action  this  session.  Fur- 
ther, the  need  for  food  safety  legisla- 
tion remains  a  priority  with  us, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2748 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  Price  Compe- 
tition and  Patent  Term  Restoration  Act  of 
1984". 

TITLE  I-ABBREVIATED  NEW  DRUG 
APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  101.  Section  505  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  355)  is 
simended  by  redesignating  subsection  (j)  as 
subsection  (k)  and  inserting  after  subsection 
(i)  the  following: 

"(j)(l)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary an  abbreviated  application  for  the 
approval  of  a  new  drug. 

'(2)(A)  An  abbreviated  application  for  a 
new  drug  shall  contain— 

"(i)  information  to  show  that  the  condi- 
tions of  use  prescribed,  recommended,  or 
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sugftested  in  the  lab«'linK  proposed  for  the 
new  drug  have  been  previously  approved  for 
a  drug  hsted  under  paragraph  (6i  •herein- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  a 
listed  drug  ); 

(iiMl)  if  the  listed  drug  referred  to  m 
clause  (i)  has  only  one  active  ingredient,  in 
formation  to  show  that  the  active  ingredi 
ent  of  the  new  drug  is  the  same  a-s  that  of 
the  listed  drug.  . 

(ID  if  the  listed  dru«  referred  lo  in 
clause  (I)  has  more  than  one  active  ingredi- 
ent, information  to  show  that  the  active  in 
gredients  of  the  new  drug  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  listed  drug,  or 

(HI)  if  the  listed  drug  referred  to  in 
clause  (i)  has  more  than  one  active  mgredi 
ent  and  if  one  of  the  active  ingredients  of 
the  new  drug  is  different  and  the  applica 
tion  is  filed  pursuant  lo  the  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  under  subparagraph  (C>.  infor 
matlon  to  show  that  the  other  active  ingre 
dienis  of  the  new  drug  are  the  .same  as  the 
active  ingredients  of  the  listed  drug,  inlor 
mation  lo  show  that  the  different  active  in 
gredient  is  an  active  ingredient  of  a  listed 
drug  or  of  a  drug  which  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  .section  201ipi.  and  .siuh 
other  information  respecting  the  different 
active  ingredient  with  respect  to  which  the 
petition  was  filed  as  the  Secretary  may  re 
quire; 

'iii)  information  to  show  that  the  route 
of  administration,  the  dosage  form,  and  the 
strength  of  the  new  drug  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  listed  drug  referred  to  in  clause 
li)  or,  if  the  route  of  administration,  the 
dosage  form,  or  the  strength  of  the  new 
drug  is  different  and  the  application  is  filed 
pursuant  to  the  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
under  subparagraph  iC).  such  information 
respecting  the  route  of  administration. 
dosage  form,  or  strength  with  respect  lo 
which  the  petition  was  filed  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require: 

(iv)  information  to  show  that  the  new 
drug  is  bioequivalent  to  the  listed  drug  re 
ferred  to  in  clause  <i).  except  that  if  the  ap- 
plication IS  filed  pursuant  to  the  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  under  subparagraph  iCi.  in 
formation  to  show  that  the  active  ingredi- 
ents of  the  new  drug  are  of  the  .same  phar- 
macological or  therapeutic  class  a-s  those  of 
the  listed  drug  referred  to  in  clau.se  ui  and 
the  new  drug  can  be  expected  to  have  the 
same  therapeutic  effect  as  the  listed  drug 
when  administered  lo  patients  for  a  condi 
tion  of  use  referred  to  in  clause  1 1 1; 

■•(V)  information  to  show  that  the  labeling 
proposed  for  the  new  drug  is  the  same  as 
the  lat)eling  approved  for  the  listed  drug  re 
ferred  to  m  clause  <  1 1  except  tor  changes  re 
quired  l)ecause  of  differences  approved 
under  a  petition  filed  under  subparagraph 
(Ci  or  tiecause  the  new  drug  and  the  listed 
drug  are  produced  or  distributed  bv  differ 
ent  manufacturers; 

••(vi)  the  items  specified  in  clauses  (Bi 
through  (F)  of  subsection  'b)(  1 1: 

•■(vii)  a  certification,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
applicant  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
with  respect  to  each  patent  which  claims 
the  listed  drug  referred  to  in  clause  (u  or 
which  claims  a  u.se  for  such  listed  drug  (or 
which  the  applicant  is  seeking  approval 
under  this  subsection  and  for  which  infor 
mation  is  required  to  be  filed  under  subsec 
tion  (b)  or  (o— 

■(I)  that  such  patent  information  has  not 
been  filed. 

(ID  that  such  patent  has  expired, 
(III)  of  the  date  on  which  such  patent 
will  expire,  or 

■  (IV)  that  such  patent  is  invalid  or  will 
not  be  infringed  by  the  manufacture,  use.  or 


sale  of  the  new  drug  for  which  the  applica 
tion  IS  submitted:  and 

(Vim  if  with  respect  to  the  listed  drug  re- 
ferred to  in  clau.se  (i)  information  was  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  or  ici  for  a  method  of 
use  patent  which  does  not  claim  a  u.se  for 
which  the  applicant  is  seeking  approval 
under  this  subsection,  a  statement  that  the 
method  of  use  patent  d(jes  not  claim  such  a 
u.se 

The  Secretary  may  not  require  that  an  ab- 
breviated application  contain  information  in 
addition  to  that  required  by  clauses  (i) 
through  I  VIII I 

iBkii  An  applicant  who  makes  a  certifi- 
cation described  in  subparagraph 
I  Am  vim  IV  1  shall  include  in  the  application 
a  statement  that  the  applicant  has  gi\en 
the  notice  required  by  clause  (ii)  to- 

iD  each  owner  of  the  patent  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  certification  or  the  represent 
ative  ol   such   owner  designated   to   receive 
such  notice,  and 

I  ID  the  holder  of  the  approved  applica- 
tion under  subsection  (bi  for  the  drug  which 
IS  claimed  by  the  patent  or  a  u.se  of  which  is 
claimed  by  the  paUiil  or  the  repre.sentative 
of  such  holder  ciesignated  to  receive  such 
notice. 

<iii  The  notice  referred  to  in  clau.se  di 
shall  slate  that  an  application  has  been  sub- 
mitted under  this  subsection  for  the  drug 
with  respect  to  which  the  certification  is 
made  lo  obtain  approval  lo  engage  in  the 
commercial  mainifafUire.  use.  or  sale  of 
such  drug  before  the  expiration  of  the 
patent  referred  to  in  the  certification  Such 
notice  shall  include  a  detailed  statement  of 
I  he  factual  and  legal  basis  of  the  applicant  s 
opinion  that  the  patent  is  not  valid  or  will 
not  be  infringed 

I  111  I  If  an  application  is  amend«-d  to  in 
elude  a  certification  described  in  subpara 
graph  lAxviDiIVi  the  notice  required  by 
clause  (111  shall  be  gnen  when  I  he  amended 
application  is  submitted 

(Ci  If  a  person  wants  lo  submit  an  abbre- 
viated application  for  a  new  drug  which  has 
a  different  active  ingredient  or  who.se  route 
of  administration,  dosage  form,  or  strength 
differ  from  that  of  a  listed  drug,  such 
person  shall  submit  a  peiition  to  the  Secre- 
tary seeking  permi.s..ion  to  file  such  an  ap- 
plication. The  Secretary  shall  approve  or 
disapprove  a  petition  submitted  under  this 
subparagraph  within  ninety  days  of  the 
date  the  petition  is  submitted.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  such  a  petition  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  investigations  must  be 
conducted  to  show  the  .safety  and  effective 
ness  of  the  active  ingredients  of  the  drug  or 
of  the  route  of  administration,  the  do.sage 
form,  or  strength  which  differ  from  the 
listed  drug. 

(3)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4i,  the  Secre 
tary  shall  approve  an>«pplication  for  a  drug 
unless  the  Secretary  finds 

(A)  the  methods  used  in,  or  the  facilities 
and  controls  u.sed  for,  the  manufacture, 
processing,  and  packing  of  the  drug  are  in- 
adequate to  a.ssure  and  preserve  its  identity, 
strength,  quality,  and  purity: 

(Bi  information  submitted  with  the  ap- 
plication IS  insufficient  lo  show  that  each  of 
the  proposed  conditions  of  use  have  been 
previously  approved  for  the  listed  drug  re- 
ferred to  in  the  application, 

(Ckd  if  the  listed  drug  has  only  one 
active  ingredient,  information  submitted 
with  the  application  is  insufficient  to  show 
that  the  active  ingredient  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  listed  drug, 

(ii)  if  the  listed  drug  has  more  than  one 
active     ingredient,     information    submitted 


with  the  application  is  Insufficient  to  show 
that  the  active  ingr>»dients  are  the  same  as 
the  active  ingredients  of  the  listed  drug,  or 

(iii)  if  the  listed  drug  has  more  than  one 
active  ingredient  and  if  the  application  is 
for  a  drug  which  has  an  active  ingredient 
different  from  the  listed  drug,  information 
submitted  with  the  application  is  insuffi- 
cient to  show— 

(D  that  the  other  active  ingredients  are 
the  same  as  the  active  ingredients  of  the 
listed  drug,  or 

(ID  that  the  different  active  ingredient  is 
an  active  ingredient  of  a  listed  drug  or  a 
drug  which  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  201(p), 

or  no  petition  lo  file  an  application  for  the 
drug  with  the  different  ingredient  was  ap- 
proved under  paragraph  (2)(C); 

iDKii  if  the  application  is  for  a  drug 
whose  route  of  administration,  do.sage  form, 
or  strength  of  the  drug  is  the  same  as  the 
route  of  administration,  dosage  form,  or 
strength  of  the  listed  drug  referred  to  in  the 
application,  information  submitted  in  the 
application  is  insufficient  to  show  that  the 
route  of  administration,  do.sage  form,  or 
strength  is  the  same  as  thai  of  the  listed 
drug,  or 

(III  if  the  application  is  for  a  drug  who.se 
route  of  administration,  dosage  form,  or 
strength  of  the  drug  is  different  from  thai 
of  the  listed  drug  referred  to  in  the  applica- 
tion, no  petition  to  file  an  application  for 
I  he  drug  with  the  different  route  of  admin- 
istration, do.sage  form,  or  strength  was  ap- 
proved under  paragraph  <2)(C); 

(El  if  the  applicaiion  was  filed  pursuant 
to  the  approval  of  a  peiition  under  para- 
graph (2)(C),  the  application  did  not  contain 
information  required  by  the  Secretary  re- 
specting the  active  ingredient,  route  of  ad- 
ministration, dosage  form,  or  strength 
which  IS  not  the  same; 

■  (Fi  information  submitted  in  the  applica- 
tion IS  insufficient  lo  show  that  the  drug  is 
bioequivalent  to  the  listed  drug  referred  lo 
in  the  application  or,  if  the  application  was 
filed  pursuant  to  a  petition  approved  under 
paragraph  (2)(C).  information  submitted  in 
the  application  is  insufficient  to  show  that 
the  active  ingredients  of  the  new  drug  are  of 
the  ,same  pharmacological  or  therapeutic 
class  as  tho,se  of  the  listed  drug  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (2KA)(i)  and  that  the  new- 
drug  can  be  expected  lo  have  the  same 
therapeutic  effect  as  the  listed  drug  when 
administered  to  patients  for  a  condition  of 
use  referred  lo  in  such  paragraph; 

(Gi  information  submitted  in  the  appli- 
cation IS  insufficient  lo  show  that  the  label- 
ing proposed  for  the  drug  is  the  same  as  the 
labeling  approved  for  the  listed  drug  re- 
ferred lo  in  the  application  except  for 
changes  required  because  of  differences  ap- 
proved under  a  petition  filed  under  para- 
graph (2)(C)  or  because  the  drug  and  the 
listed  drug  are  produced  or  distributed  by 
different  manufacturers; 

(Hi  information  submitted  in  the  appli- 
cation or  any  other  information  available  to 
the  Secretary  shows  that  (i)  the  inactive  in- 
gredients of  the  drug  are  unsafe  for  use 
under  the  conditions  prescribed,  recom- 
mended, or  suggested  in  the  labeling  pro- 
po.sed  for  the  drug,  or  (ii)  the  composition 
of  the  drug  is  unsafe  under  such  conditions 
becau.se  of  the  type  or  quantity  of  inactive 
ingredients  included  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  inactive  ingredients  are  included; 

■  (D  the  approval  under  sutwection  (c)  of 
the  listed  drug  referred  lo  in  the  application 
under  this  subsection  has  been  withdrawn 


or  suspended  for  grounds  described  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (e),  the  approval 
under  this  subsection  of  the  listed  drug  re- 
ferred to  in  the  application  under  this  sub- 
section hafi  been  withdrawn  or  suspended 
under  paragraph  (5).  or  the  Secretary  has 
determined  that  the  listed  drug  has  been 
withdrawn  from  sale  for  safety  or  effective- 
ness reasons; 

"(J)  the  application  does  not  meet  any 
other  requirement  of  paragraph  (2)(A);  or 

■■(K)  the  application  contains  an  untrue 
statement  of  material  fact. 

••(4)(A)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  initial  receipt  of  an  application 
under  partigraph  (2)  or  within  such  addi- 
tional period  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  applicant,  the  Secretary 
shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  application. 

•■<B)  The  approval  of  an  application  sub- 
mitted under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  made 
effective  on  the  last  applicable  date  deter- 
mined under  the  following: 

•■(i)  If  thp  applicant  only  made  a  certifica- 
tion described  in  subclause  (I)  or  (II)  of 
paragraph  (2)(A)(vii)  or  in  both  such  sub- 
clauses, the  approval  may  be  made  effective 
immediately, 

(ii)  If  the  applicant  made  a  certification 
described  in  subclause  (III)  of  paragraph 
(2)(a)(vii),  the  approval  may  be  made  effec- 
tive on  the  date  certified  under  sul>clause 
(III), 

"(iii)  If  the  applicant  made  a  certification 
described  in  subclause  (IV)  of  paragraph 
(2)(A)(vii).  the  approval  shall  be  made  effec- 
tive immediately  unless  an  action  is  brought 
for  infringement  of  each  patent  which  is 
the  subjecJt  of  the  certification  before  the 
expiration  of  forty-five  days  from  the  date 
the  noticje  provided  under  paragraph 
(2)(B)(i)  is  received.  If  such  an  action  is 
brought  before  the  expiration  of  such  days, 
the  approval  shall  be  made  effective  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  eighteen  month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
notice  provided  under  paragraph  (2)(B)(i)  or 
such  shorter  or  longer  period  as  the  court 
may  order  because  either  party  to  the 
action  failed  lo  reasonably  cooperate  in  ex- 
pediting the  action,  except  that- 
'll) if  before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
the  court  decides  that  each  such  patent  is 
invalid  or  not  infringed,  the  approval  shall 
be  made  effective  on  the  date  of  the  court 
decision,  or 

(II)  if  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  the  court  decides  that  any  such 
patent  has  been  infringed,  the  approval 
shall  be  made  effective  on  such  date  as  the 
court  orders  under  section  271(e)(4)(A)  of 
title  35.  United  States  Code. 
In  such  an  action,  each  of  the  parties  shall 
reasonably  cooperate  in  expediting  the 
action.  Until  the  expiration  of  the  forty-five 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  notice 
made  under  paragraph  (2KB)(i)  is  received, 
no  action  may  be  brought  under  section 
2201  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  for  a 
declaratory  judgment  with  respect  to  the 
patent.  Any  action  brought  under  section 
2201  shall  be  brought  in  the  judicial  district 
where  the  defendant  has  its  principal  place 
of  business  or  a  regular  and  established 
place  of  business. 

••(iv)  If  the  application  contains  a  certifi- 
cation described  in  subclause  (IV)  of  para- 
graph (2)(A)(vii)  and  is  for  a  drug  for  which 
a  previous  application  has  been  submitted 
under  this  subsection  containing  such  a  cer- 
tification, the  application  shall  be  made  ef- 
fective not  earlier  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after— 


•■(I)  the  date  the  Secretary  receives  notice 
from  the  applicant  under  the  previous  ap- 
plication of  the  first  commercial  marketing 
of  the  drug  under  the  previous  application. 
or 

"(11)  the  date  of  a  decision  of  a  court  in  an 
action  described  in  clause  (iii)  holding  the 
patent  which  is  the  subject  of  the  certifica- 
tion to  be  invalid  or  not  infringed, 
whichever  is  es'-lier, 

"(C)  If  the  Secretary  decides  to  disap- 
prove an  application,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  the  applicant  notice  of  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary  on  the 
question  of  whether  such  application  is  ap- 
provable.  If  the  applicant  elects  to  accept 
the  opportunity  for  hearing  by  written  re- 
quest within  thirty  days  after  such  notice. 
such  hearing  shall  commence  not  more  than 
ninety  days  after  the  expiration  of  such 
thirty  days  unless  the  Secretary  and  the  ap- 
plicant otherwise  agree.  Any  such  hearing 
shall  thereafter  be  conducted  on  an  expedit- 
ed basis  and  the  Secretary's  order  thereon 
.shall  be  issued  within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  fixed  by  the  Secretary  for  filing  final 
briefs. 

•■(D)(i)  If  an  application  (other  than  an 
abbreviated  new  drug  application)  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (b)  for  a  drug,  no 
active  ingredient  (including  any  ester  or  sail 
of  the  active  ingredient)  of  which  has  been 
approved  in  any  other  application  under 
subsection  (b).  was  approved  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1.  1982,  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  not  make  the 
approval  of  an  application  submitted  under 
this  subsection  which  refers  to  the  drug  for 
which  the  subsection  (b)  application  was 
submitted  effective  before  the  expiration  of 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
the  application  under  subsection  (b), 

••(ii)  If  an  application  submitted  under 
subsection  (b)  for  a  drug,  no  active  ingredi- 
ent (including  any  ester  or  salt  of  the  active 
ingredient)  of  which  has  been  approved  in 
any  other  application  under  subsection  (b), 
is  approved  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection  and  if  the  holder  of  the 
approved  application  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  no  patent  has  ever  been  issued  lo 
any  person  for  such  drug  or  for  a  method  of 
using  such  drug  and  that  the  holder  cannot 
receive  a  patent  for  such  drug  or  for  a 
method  of  using  such  drug  because  in  the 
opinion  of  the  holder  a  patent  may  not  be 
issued  for  such  drug  or  for  a  method  of 
using  .such  drug  for  any  known  therapeutic 
purposes  the  Secretary  may  not  make  the 
approval  of  an  application  submitted  under 
this  subsection  which  refers  to  the  drug  for 
which  the  subsection  (b)  application  was 
submitted  effective  before  the  expiration  of 
four  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
the  application  under  subsection  (b)  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  drug  will  not  be  available  or 
the  holder  of  the  application  approved 
under  subsection  (b)  consents  to  an  earlier 
effective  date  for  an  application  under  this 
subsection, 

'•(5)  If  a  drug  approved  under  this  subsec- 
tion refers  in  its  approved  application  to  a 
drug  the  approval  of  which  was  withdrawn 
or  suspended  for  grounds  described  in  the 
ftrst  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  or  was  with- 
drawn or  suspended  under  this  paragraph  or 
which,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  has 
been  withdrawn  from  sale  for  safety  or  ef- 
fectiveness reasons,  the  approval  of  the 
drug  under  this  subsection  shall  be  with- 
drawn or  suspended— 


■•(A)  for  the  same  period  as  the  withdraw- 
al or  suspension  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
paragraph,  or 

••(B)  if  the  listed  drug  has  been  withdrawn 
from  sale,  for  the  period  of  withdrawal  from 
sale  or.  if  earlier,  the  period  ending  on  the 
date  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
withdrawal  from  sale  is  not  for  safety  or  ef- 
fectiveness reasons. 

••(6.(A)(i)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  and  make  available  to  the 
public— 

"(I)  a  list  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  offi- 
cial and  proprietary  name  of  each  drug 
which  has  been  approved  for  safety  and  ef- 
fectiveness under  subsection  (c)  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection; 

"(II)  the  date  of  approval  if  the  drug  is  ap- 
proved after  1981  anci  the  number  of  the  ap- 
plication w'hich  was  approved;  and 

"(III)  whether  in  vitro  or  in  vivo  bioequiv- 
alence  studies,  or  both  such  studies,  are  re- 
quired for  applications  filed  under  this  sub- 
section which  will  refer  to  the  drug  pub- 
lished, 

"(ii)  Every  thirty  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  list  under  clause  (i)  the  Sec- 
retary shall  revise  the  list  to  include  each 
drug  which  has  been  approved  for  safety 
and  effectiveness  under  subsection  (c)  or  ap- 
proved under  this  subsection  during  the 
thirty-day  period, 

"(iii)  When  patent  information  submitted 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  respecting  a  drug 
included  on  the  list  is  to  be  published  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  revisions 
made  under  clause  (ii).  include  such  infor- 
mation for  such  drug. 

"(B)  A  drug  approved  for  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness under  subsection  (c)  or  approved 
under  this  subsection  shall,  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  be  considered  to  have  been 
published  under  subparagraph  (A)  on  the 
dale  of  its  approval  or  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, whichever  is  later, 

■(C)  If  the  approval  of  a  drug  was  with- 
drawn or  suspended  for  grounds  described 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  or  was 
withdrawn  or  suspended  under  paragraph 
(5)  or  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
drug  has  been  withdrawn  from  sale  for 
safety  or  effectiveness  reasons,  it  may  not 
be  published  in  the  list  under  subparagraph 
(A)  or,  if  the  withdrawal  or  suspension  oc- 
curred after  its  publication  in  such  list,  it 
shall  be  immediately  removed  from  such 
list- 

"(i)  for  the  same  period  as  the  withdrawal 
or  suspension  under  subsection  (e)  or  para- 
graph (5),  or 

"(ii)  if  the  listed  drug  has  been  withdrawn 
from  sale,  for  the  period  of  withdrawal  from 
sale  or,  if  earlier,  the  period  ending  on  the 
date  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
withdrawal  from  sale  is  not  for  safety  or  ef- 
fectiveness reasons, 

A  notice  of  the  removal  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register, 

"(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  bioavailability'  means  the 
rate  and  extent  to  which  the  active  ingredi- 
ent or  therapeutic  ingredient  is  absorbed 
from  a  drug  and  becomes  available  at  the 
site  of  drug  action, 

"(B)  A  drug  shall  be  considered  to  be  bio- 
equivalent to  a  listed  drug  if— 

"(i)  the  rate  and  extent  of  absorption  of 
the  drug  do  not  show  a  significant  differ- 
ence from  the  rate  and  extent  of  absorption 
of  the  listed  drug  when  administered  at  the 
same  molar  dose  of  the  therapeutic  ingredi- 
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ent  under  similar  experimental  conditions 
In  either  a  single  dose  or  multiple  doses:  or 

"(ii)  the  extent  of  absorption  of  the  drug 
does  not  show  a  significant  difference  from 
the  extent  of  absorption  of  the  listed  drug 
when  administered  at  the  same  molar  dose 
of  the  therapeutic  ingredient  under  similar 
experimental  conditions  in  either  a  single 
dose  or  multiple  doses  and  the  difference 
from  the  listed  drug  in  the  rate  of  absorp- 
tion of  the  drug  is  intentional,  is  reflected  in 
its  proposed  labeling,  is  not  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  effective  body  drug  concen- 
trations on  chronic  use.  and  is  considered 
medically  insignificant  for  the  drug.  ". 

Stc.  102.  (aMl)  Section  505(b)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow 
Ing.  The  applicant  shall  file  with  the  appli- 
cation the  patent  number  and  the  expira- 
tion date  of  any  patent  which  claims  the 
drug  for  which  the  applicant  submitted  the 
application  or  which  claims  a  method  of 
using  such  drug  and  with  respect  to  which  a 
claim  of  patent  infringement  could  reason 
ably  be  asserted  if  a  person  not  licensed  by 
the  owner  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  use. 
or  sale  of  the  drug.  If  an  application  is  filed 
under  this  subsection  for  a  drug  and  a 
patent  which  claims  such  drug  or  a  method 
of  using  such  drug  is  issued  after  the  filing 
date  but  before  approval  of  the  application, 
the  applicant  shall  amend  the  application  to 
Include  the  information  required  by  the  pre 
ceding  sentence.  Upon  approval  of  the  appli 
cation,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  informa 
lion  submitted  under  the  two  preceding  sen 
tences.". 

(2)  Section  505<c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  (I)"  after  (O".  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B).  respectively,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  If  the  patent  information  described  in 
subsection  (b)  could  not  be  filed  with  the 
submission  of  an  application  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  because  the  application  was  filed 
before  the  patent  information  was  required 
under  subsection  (b)  or  a  patent  was  issued 
after  the  application  was  approved  under 
such  subsection,  the  holder  of  an  approved 
application  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  the 
patent  numl)er  and  the  expiration  date  of 
any  patent  which  clainu  the  drug  for  which 
the  application  was  submitted  or  which 
claims  a  method  of  using  such  drug  and 
with  respect  to  which  a  claim  of  patent  in- 
fringement could  reasonably  be  asserted  if  a 
person  not  licensed  by  the  owner  engaged  in 
the  manufacture,  use.  or  sale  of  the  drug.  If 
the  holder  of  an  approved  application  could 
not  file  patent  information  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  because  it  was  not  required  at  the 
time  the  application  was  approved,  the 
holder  shall  file  such  information  under 
this  subsection  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sen 
tence,  and  if  the  holder  of  an  approved  ap- 
plication could  not  file  patent  information 
under  subsection  (b)  t>ecause  no  patent  had 
been  issued  when  the  application  was  filed 
or  approved,  the  holder  shall  file  such  infor- 
mation under  this  subsection  not  later  thsm 
thirty  days  after  the  date  the  patent  in- 
volved is  Issued.  Upon  the  submission  of 
patent  information  under  this  sut>section. 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  it.". 

(3MA)  The  first  sentence  of  section  505(d) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
clause  (6)  as  clause  (7)  and  inserting  after 
clause  (5)  the  following:  (6)  the  application 
failed  to  contain  the  patent  Information 
prescribed  by  subsection  (b):  or". 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  section  505(e)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  clause 


(4)  as  clause  (5)  and  Ir^serting  after  clause 
(3)  the  following:  "(4)  the  patent  Informa- 
tion prescribed  by  sutwection  (c)  was  not 
filed  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of 
written  notice  from  the  Secretary  specifying 
the  failure  to  file  such  information:  or". 

(b)(1)  Section  505(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  or  (j)'  after  subsection 
(b)" 

(2)  Section  505(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  subsection"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  505(e) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b)  or  (j) "  after  "an 
application". 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  505(e) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  (j)"  each  place 
It  occurs  In  clause  (I)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(k)". 

(5)  Section  505(k)(l)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "pur- 
suant to  this  section"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    under  subsection  (b)  or  (j)". 

(6)  SutKections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  527 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  under  section  505(b)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "under  section  505". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  505(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  (b)".  by 
redesignating  clauses  (I)  through  (6)  as 
clauses  (A)  through  (F).  respectively,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  An  application  submitted  under  para- 
graph ( 1)  for  a  drug  for  which  Investigations 
described  In  clause  (A)  of  such  paragraph 
and  relied  upon  by  the  applicant  for  approv 
al  of  the  application  were  not  conducted  by 
or  for  the  applicant  or  for  which  the  appli- 
cant has  not  obtained  a  right  of  reference  or 
use  from  the  person  by  or  for  whom  the  in- 
vestigations were  conducted  shall  also  in- 
clude)— 

(A)  a  certification,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
applicant  and  to  the  l)est  of  his  knowledge, 
with  respect  to  each  patent  which  claims 
the  drug  for  which  such  Investigations  were 
conducted  or  which  claims  a  use  for  such 
drug  for  which  the  applicant  is  seeking  ap- 
proval under  this  subsection  and  for  which 
Information  is  required  to  be  filed  under 
paragraph  ( 1)  or  subsection  (O— 

"(1)  that  such  patent  Information  has  not 
been  filed, 

(ID  that  such  patent  has  expired. 

"(iii)  of  the  dale  on  which  such  patent  will 
expire,  or 

"(Iv)  that  such  patent  Is  Invalid  or  will  not 
be  infringed  by  the  manufacture,  use.  or 
sale  of  the  new  drug  for  which  the  applica- 
tion Is  submitted:  and 

■(B)  If  with  respect  to  the  drug  for  which 
investigations  described  In  paragraph  (1)(A) 
were  conducted  information  was  filed  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  or  subsection  (c)  for  a  method 
of  use  patent  which  does  not  claim  a  use  for 
which  the  applicant  Is  seeking  approval 
under  this  subsection,  a  statement  that  the 
method  of  use  patent  does  not  ciaim  such  a 
use. 

"(3)(A)  An  applicant  who  makes  a  certifi- 
cation descrit)ed  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(iv) 
shall  include  In  the  application  a  statement 
that  the  applicant  has  given  the  notice  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (B)  to— 

"(i)  each  owner  of  the  patent  which  Is  the 
subject  of  the  certification  or  the  represent- 
ative of  such  owner  designated  to  receive 
such  notice,  and 

"(II)  the  holder  of  the  approved  applica- 
tion under  sut>sectlon  (b)  for  the  drug  which 
is  claimed  by  the  patent  or  a  use  of  which  Is 
claimed  by  the  patent  or  the  representative 
of  such  holder  designated  to  receive  such 
notice. 


•(B)  The  notice  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  state  that  an  application  has 
been  submitted  under  this  subsection  for 
the  drug  with  respect  to  which  the  certifica- 
tion is  made  to  obtain  approval  to  engage  in 
the  commerical  manufacture,  use,  or  sale  of 
the  drug  before  the  expiration  of  the  patent 
referred  to  In  the  certification.  Such  notice 
shall  Include  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
factual  and  legal  basis  of  the  applicant's 
opinion  that  the  patent  is  not  valid  or  will 
not  be  Infringed. 

■(C)  If  an  application  Is  amended  to  In- 
clude a  certification  described  In  paragraph 
(2)(A)(lv).  the  notice  required  by  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  be  given  when  the  amended 
application  is  submitted.". 

(b)  Section  505(c)  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  section  102(a)(2))  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

(3)  The  approval  of  an  application  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  which  contains  a  certi- 
fication required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
subsection  shall  be  made  effective  on  the 
last  applicable  date  determined  under  the 
following: 

"(A)  If  the  applicant  only  made  a  certifi- 
cation described  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  sub- 
section (b)(2)(A)  or  In  both  such  clauses,  the 
approval  may  be  made  effective  immediate- 
ly. 

••(B)  If  the  applicant  made  a  certification 
described  in  clause  (iii)  of  subsection 
(b)(2)(A),  the  approval  may  l>e  made  effec- 
tive on  the  date  certified  under  clause  (III). 

■(C)  If  the  applicant  made  a  certification 
described  In  clause  (Iv)  of  subsection 
(b)(2)(A).  the  approval  shall  be  made  effec- 
tive immediately  unless  an  action  Is  brought 
for  infringement  of  each  patent  which  Is 
the  subject  of  the  certification  before  the 
expiration  of  forty-five  days  from  the  date 
the  notice  provided  under  paragraph  (3)(B) 
Is  received.  If  such  an  action  Is  brought 
before  the  expiration  of  such  days,  the  ap- 
proval may  be  made  effective  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  the  eighteen  month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  notice 
provided  under  paragraph  (3)(B)  or  such 
shorter  or  longer  period  as  the  court  may 
order  because  either  party  to  the  action 
failed  to  reasonably  cooperate  In  expediting 
the  action,  except  that— 

■•(1)  if  before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
the  court  decides  that  each  such  patent  Is 
invalid  or  not  Infringed,  the  approval  may 
be  made  effective  on  the  date  of  the  court 
decision,  or 

■•(II)  if  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  the  court  decides  that  any  such 
patent  has  been  infringed,  the  approval  may 
be  made  effective  on  such  date  as  the  court 
orders  under  section  271(e)(4)(A)  of  title  35, 
United  States  Code. 

In  such  an  action,  each  of  the  parties  shall 
reasonably  cooperate  In  expediting  the 
action.  Until  the  expiration  of  the  forty-five 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  notice 
made  under  paragraph  (3)(B)  is  received,  no 
action  may  be  brought  under  section  2201  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  for  a  declarato- 
ry judgment  with  respect  to  the  patent.  Any 
action  brought  under  such  section  2201 
shall  be  brought  In  the  judicial  district 
where  the  defendant  has  Its  principal  place 
of  business  or  a  regular  and  established 
place  of  business. 

"(D)(i)  If  an  application  (other  than  an 
abbreviated  new  drug  application)  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (b)  for  a  drug,  no 
active  Ingredient  (including  any  ester  or  salt 
of  the  active  ingredient)  of  which  has  been 
approved   in  any   other  application   under 


subsection  (b).  was  approved  during  the 
period  t>egitming  January  1,  1982,  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  not  make  the 
approval  of  another  application  for  a  drug 
for  which  investigations  described  in  clause 
(A)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  and  relied  upon  by 
the  applicant  for  approval  of  the  applica- 
tion were  not  conducted  by  or  for  the  appli- 
cant or  which  the  applicant  has  not  ob- 
tained a  right  of  reference  or  use  from  the 
person  by  c*-  for  whom  the  investigations 
were  conducted  effective  before  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  application  previously  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (b). 

•'(Ii)  If  an  application  submitted  under 
sut>sectlon  (b)  for  a  drug,  no  active  ingredi- 
ent (including  any  ester  or  salt  of  the  active 
ingredient)  of  which  has  been  approved  in 
any  other  application  under  subsection  (b). 
is  approved  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection  and  if  the  holder  of  the 
approved  application  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  no  patent  has  ever  been  issued  to 
any  person  for  such  drug  or  for  a  method  of 
using  such  drug  and  that  the  holder  cannot 
receive  a  patent  for  such  drug  or  for  a 
method  of  using  such  drug  because  in  the 
opinion  of  the  holder  a  patent  may  not  be 
issued  for  such  drug  or  for  a  methexl  of 
using  for  any  known  therapeutic  purposes 
such  drug,  the  Secretary  may  not  make  the 
approval  of  another  application  for  a  drug 
for  which  Investigations  described  in  clause 
(A)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  and  relied  upon  by 
the  applicant  for  approval  of  the  applica- 
tion were  not  conducted  by  or  for  the  appli- 
cant or  which  the  applicant  has  not  ob- 
tained a  right  of  reference  or  use  from  the 
person  by  or  for  whom  the  investigations 
were  conducted  effective  before  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  application  previously  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (b)  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  such  drug  will  not  be  available  or  the 
holder  of  the  application  approved  under 
sutwectlon  (b)  consents  to  an  earlier  effec- 
tive date  for  an  application  under  this  sub- 
section.". 

Sec.  104.  Section  505  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(1)  Safety  and  effectiveness  data  and  in- 
formation which  has  been  submitted  in  an 
application  under  subsection  (b)  for  a  drug 
and  which  has  not  previously  been  disclosed 
to  the  public  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public,  upon  request,  unless  extraordinary 
circumstances  are  shown— 

••(1)  if  no  work  is  being  or  will  be  under- 
taken to  have  the  application  approved. 

••(2)  if  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
the  application  is  not  approvable  and  all 
legal  appeals  have  been  exhausted, 

"(3)  if  approval  of  the  application  under 
subsection  (c)  is  withdrawn  and  all  legal  ap- 
peals have  been  exhausted. 

"(4)  if  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
such  drug  is  not  a  new  drug,  or 

"(5)  upon  the  effective  date  of  the  approv- 
al of  the  first  application  under  sul>section 
(j)  which  refers  to  such  drug  or  upon  the 
date  upon  which  the  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion under  subsection  (j)  which  refers  to 
such  drug  could  be  made  effective  if  such  an 
application  bad  t>een  submitted. 

"(m)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'patent'  means  a  patent  issued  by  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.". 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  promulgate,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  notice  and  comment  re- 


quirements of  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  section 
505  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmet- 
ic Act.  as  amended  by  Section  101,  102,  and 
103  of  this  Act,  within  one  year  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  the  date  regulations  promulgated 
under  subsection  (a)  take  effect,  abbreviated 
new  drug  applications  may  be  submitted  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
314.2  of  title  21  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations and  shall  be  considered  as  suitable 
for  any  drug  which  has  been  approved  for 
safety  and  effectiveness  under  section 
S05(C)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  If  any  such  provision  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  section 
505(j)  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
application  under  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  such  section.  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  may  not  ap- 
prove such  an  abbreviated  new  drug  applica- 
tion which  is  filed  for  a  drug  which  Is  de- 
scribed In  sections  505(C)(3)(D)  and 
505(j)(4)(D)  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  except  in  accordance  with 
such  section. 

Sec.  106.  Section  2201  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
l)efore  "In  a  case"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(b)  For  limitations  on  actions  brought 
with  respect  to  drug  patents  see  section  505 
of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.". 

TITLE  II— PATENT  EXTENSION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  Immediately  after  section  155: 
"§  156.  Extension  of  patent  term 

"(a)  The  term  of  a  patent  which  claims  a 
product,  a  method  of  using  a  product,  or  a 
method  of  manufacturing  a  product  shall  be 
extended  In  accordance  with  this  section 
from  the  original  expiration  date  of  the 
patent  If— 

"(1)  the  term  of  the  patent  has  not  ex- 
pired before  an  application  is  submitted 
under  subsection  (d)  for  its  extension; 

"(2)  the  term  of  the  patent  has  never  been 
extended: 

"(3)  an  application  for  extension  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  owner  of  record  of  the  patent 
or  its  agent  and  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (d); 

"<4)(A)  in  the  case  of  a  patent  which 
claims  the  product  or  a  method  of  using  the 
product— 

"(i)  the  product  is  not  claimed  In  another 
patent  having  an  earlier  issuance  date  or 
which  was  previously  extended,  and 

"(ii)  the  product  and  the  use  approved  for 
the  product  in  the  applicable  regulatory 
review  period  are  not  Identically  disclosed  or 
descrit>ed  in  another  patent  having  an  earli- 
er issuance  date  or  which  was  previously  ex- 
tended; or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  patent  which  claims 
the  product,  the  product  is  also  claimed  In  a 
patent  which  has  an  earlier  issuance  date  or 
which  was  previously  CAiended  and  which 
does  not  identically  disclose  or  describe  the 
product  and— 

"(i)  the  holder  of  the  patent  to  be  ex- 
tended has  never  been  and  will  not  become 
the  holder  of  the  patent  which  has  an  earli- 
er issuance  date  or  which  was  previously  ex- 
tended, and 


•'(ii)  the  holder  of  the  patent  which  has 
an  earlier  Issuance  date  or  which  was  previ- 
ously extended  has  never  been  and  will  not 
become  the  holder  of  the  patent  to  be  ex- 
tended; 

"(5)(A)  in  the  case  of  a  patent  which 
claims  a  method  of  manufacturing  the  prod- 
uct which  does  not  primarily  use  recombi- 
nant DNA  technology  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  product— 

••(I)  no  other  patent  has  been  issued  which 
claims  the  product  or  a  method  of  using  the 
product  and  no  other  patent  which  claims  a 
method  of  using  the  product  may  be  issued 
for  any  known  therapeutic  purposes;  and 

••(ii)  no  other  method  of  manufacturing 
the  product  is  claimed  In  a  patent  having  an 
earlier  issuance  date: 

'•(B)  in  the  case  of  a  patent  which  claims  a 
method  of  manufacturing  the  product 
which  primarily  uses  recombinant  DNA 
technology  in  the  manufacture  of  the  prod- 
uct— 

••(i)  the  holder  of  the  patent  for  the 
method  of  manufacturing  the  product  (I)  is 
not  the  holder  of  a  patent  for  the  product 
or  for  a  method  of  using  the  product.  (II)  is 
not  owned  or  controlled  by  a  holder  of  a 
patent  for  the  product  or  for  a  method  of 
using  the  product  or  by  a  person  who  owns 
or  controls  a  holder  of  such  a  patent,  and 
(III)  does  not  own  or  control  the  holder  of 
such  a  patent  or  a  person  who  owtts  or  con- 
trols a  holder  of  such  a  patent;  and 

"(II)  no  other  method  of  manufacturing 
the  product  primarily  using  recombinant 
DNA  technology  is  claimed  in  a  patent 
having  an  earlier  issuance. 

••(6)  the  product  has  been  subject  to  a  reg- 
ulatory review  period  before  its  commercial 
marketing  or  use; 

■•(7)(A)  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  permission  for  the  commer- 
cial marketing  or  use  of  the  product  after 
such  regulatory  review  period  is  the  first 
permitted  commercial  marketing  or  use  of 
the  product  under  the  provision  of  law 
under  which  such  regulatory  review  period 
occurred;  or 

••(B)  in  the  case  of  a  patent  which  claims  a 
method  of  manufacturing  the  product 
which  primarily  uses  recombinant  DNA 
technology  in  the  manufacture  of  the  prod- 
uct, the  permission  for  the  commerical  mar- 
keting or  use  of  the  product  after  such  regu- 
latory review  period  is  the  first  permitted 
commercial  marketing  or  use  of  a  product 
manufactured  under  the  process  claimed  in 
the  patent;  and 

••(8)  the  patent  does  not  claim  another 
product  or  a  method  of  using  or  manufac- 
turing another  product  which  product  re- 
ceived permission  for  commercial  marketing 
or  use  under  such  provision  of  law  before 
the  filing  of  an  application  for  extension. 
The  product  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (4). 
(5),  (6).  and  (7)  is  hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'approved  product'.  For 
purposes  of  paragraphs  (4)(B)  <5)(B),  the 
holder  of  a  patent  is  any  person  who  is  the 
owner  of  record  of  the  patent  or  is  the  ex- 
clusive licensee  of  the  owner  of  record  of 
the  patent. 

••(b)  The  rights  derived  from  any  patent 
the  term  of  which  is  extended  under  this 
section  shall  during  the  period  during  which 
the  patent  is  extended— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  patent  which  claims  a 
product,  be  limited  to  any  use  approved  for 
the  approved  product  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  patent  under  the  provi- 
sion of  law  under  which  the  applicable  regu- 
latory review  occurred; 
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■■(2)  in  the  case  of  a  patent  which  claims  a 
method  of  using  a  product,  be  limited  to  any 
use  claimed  by  the  patent  and  approved  for 
the  approved  product  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  patent  under  the  provi- 
sion of  law  under  which  the  appl'^able  regu- 
latory review  occurred:  and 

■(3)  in  the  case  of  a  patent  which  claims  a 
method  of  manufacturing  a  product,  be  lim- 
ited to  the  method  of  manufacturing  as 
used  to  make  the  approved  product. 

■•(c)  The  term  of  a  patent  eligible  for  ex- 
tension under  subsection  <a)  shall  be  ex 
tended  by  the  time  equal  to  the  regulatory 
review  period  for  the  approved  product 
which  period  occurs  after  the  date  the 
patent  is  Issued,  except  that  — 

■(1)  each  period  of  the  regulatory  review 
period  shall  be  reduced  by  any  period  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (d)(2)iB)  during 
which  the  applicant  for  the  patent  exten- 
sion did  not  act  with  due  diligence  during 
such  p>eriod  of  the  regulatory  review  period; 

••(2)  after  any  reduction  required  by  para- 
graph (1).  the  period  of  extension  shall  in- 
clude only  one-half  of  the  tune  remaining  in 
the  periods  described  in  paragraphs 
(ixBMi).  (2)(B)(i).  and  OkBki)  of  subsec- 
tion <g):  and 

••(3)  if  the  period  remaining  in  the  term  of 
a  patent  after  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
the  approved  product  under  the  provi.sion  of 
law  under  which  such  regulatory  review  oc- 
curred when  added  to  the  regulatory  review 
period  as  revised  under  paragraphs  ' ! )  and 
<2)  exceeds  fourteen  years,  the  period  of  ex- 
tension shall  be  reduced  so  that  the  total  of 
both  such  periods  does  not  exceed  fourteen 
years. 

•■(d)(1)  To  obtain  an  extension  of  the  term 
of  a  patent  under  this  section,  the  owner  of 
record  of  the  patent  or  its  agent  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Commi.ssioner. 
Such  an  application  may  only  tie  submitted 
within  the  sixty-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  product  received  permission 
under  the  provision  of  law  under  which  the 
applicable  regulatory  review  period  occurred 
for  commercial  marketing  or  use.  The  appli 
cation  shall  contain— 

■'(A)  the  identity  of  the  approved  product: 

■•(B)  the  identity  of  the  patent  for  which 
an  extension  is  t>eing  sought  and  the  identi- 
fication of  each  claim  of  such  patent  which 
claims  the  approved  product  or  a  method  of 
using  or  manufacturing  the  approved  prod- 
uct: 

"(C)  the  identify  of  every  other  patent 
known  to  the  patent  owner  which  claims  or 
identically  discloses  or  describes  the  ap- 
proved product  or  a  method  of  using  or 
manufacturing  the  approved  product. 

••(D)  the  identity  of  all  other  products 
which  have  received  permission  under  the 
provision  of  law  under  which  the  applicable 
regulatory  review  period  occurred  for  com- 
mercial marketing  or  u.se  and  which  are 
claimed  in  any  of  the  patents  identified  m 
subparagraph  (C): 

••(E)  information  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  determine  under  subsections  <a) 
and  (b)  the  eligibility  of  a  patent  for  exten- 
sion and  the  rights  that  will  be  derived  from 
the  extension  and  information  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  or  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  determine  the  period  of  the  ex- 
tension under  subsection  (g): 

"(F)  a  brief  description  of  the  activities 
undertaken  by  the  applicant  during  the  ap- 
plicable regulatory  review  period  with  re- 
spect to  the  approved  product  and  the  sig- 
nificant dates  applicable  to  such  activities: 

ftlUi 


■■(G)  such  patent  or  other  information  as 
the  commi.ssioner  may  require. 

i2)<A)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  submittal 
of  an  application  for  extension  of  the  term 
of  a  patent  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Com- 
missioner shall  notify  — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  if  the 
patent  claims  a  drug  product  or  a  method  of 
using  or  manufacturing  a  drug  product  and 
the  drug  product  is  subject  to  the  Virus- 
Serum-Toxin  Act.  and 

■•(il)  the  S«-creiary  of  Health  and  Human 
Si'rvices  if  the  patent  claims  any  other  drug 
product,  a  medical  device,  or  a  food  additive 
or  color  additive  or  a  method  of  using  or 
manufacturing  such  a  product,  device,  or  ad- 
ditive and  If  the  product,  device,  and  addi- 
tive are  .subject  to  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

of  the  extension  application  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  who  Is  so  notified  a 
copy  of  the  application.  Not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  receipt  of  an  application  from 
the  commi.ssioner.  the  Secretary  receiving 
the  application  shall  review  the  dates  con- 
tained in  the  application  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ilxE)  and  determine  the  applicable 
regulatory  review  period,  shall  notify  the 
Commi.ssioner  of  the  determination,  and 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  of  such  determination. 

iBiiJi  If  a  petition  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  making  the  determination  under 
subparagraph  (A),  not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  determination  under  subparagraph 
I  A),  upon  which  it  may  reasonably  be  deter- 
mined that  the  applicant  did  not  act  with 
due  diligence  during  the  applicable  regula- 
tory review  period,  the  Secretary  making 
the  determination  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  such  Secretary 
determine  if  the  applicant  acted  with  due 
diligence  during  the  applicable  regulatory 
review  perioi-'  The  Secretary  shall  make 
such  determination  nol  later  90  days  after 
the  receipt  of  such  a  petition.  The  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  may  not  del- 
egate the  authority  to  make  the  determina- 
tion prescribed  by  this  subparagraph  to  an 
office  below  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Food  and  Drugs 

(III  The  Secretary  making  a  determina- 
tion under  clause  m  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mi.ssioner of  the  determination  and  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of 
such  determination  together  with  the  iactu- 
al  and  legal  ba.sis  for  such  determination. 
Any  interested  person  may  request,  wilhin 
the  60  day  period  beginning  on  the  publica- 
tion of  a  determination,  the  Secretary 
making  the  determination  to  hold  an  infor- 
mal hearing  on  the  determination.  If  such  a 
request  is  made  withm  such  period,  such 
Secretary  shall  hold  such  hearing  not  lat'-r 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  tho  re 
quest,  or  at  the  request  of  the  person 
making  the  request,  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  such  date.  The  Secretary  who  is 
holding  the  hearing  shall  provide  notice  of 
the  hearing  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  in 
volved  and  to  any  interested  person  and  pro- 
vide the  owner  and  any  interested  person  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  hearing. 
Within  thirty  days  after  the  completion  of 
the  hearing,  such  Secretary  shall  affirm  or 
revi.se  the  determination  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hearing  and  notify  the  Commis- 
sioner of  any  revision  of  the  determination 
and  shall  publish  any  such  revision  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

■■(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)(B).  the 
term  due  diligence^  means  that  degree  of  at 
tention.    continuous    directed    effort,    and 


timeliness  as  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from,  and  are  ordinarily  exercised  by.  a 
person  during  a  regulatory  review  period. 

■•(4)  An  application  for  the  extension  of 
the  term  of  a  patent  is  subject  to  the  disclo- 
sure requirements  prescritied  by  the  Com- 
mi.ssioner. 

■■(e)(1)  A  determination  that  a  patent  is  el- 
igible for  extension  may  <>e  made  by  the 
Commissioner  solely  on  the-  basis  of  the  in- 
formation contained  In  the  application  for 
the  extension.  If  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  a  patent  is  eligible  for  extension 
under  sub.section  (a)  and  that  the  require- 
ments of  sub.section  (d)  have  been  complied 
*ith.  the  Commissioner  shall  issue  to  the 
applicant  for  the  extension  of  the  term  of 
the  patent  a  certificate  of  extension,  under 
.seal,  for  the  period  prescribed  by  subsection 
(ci.  Such  certificate  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
official  file  of  the  patent  and  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  original  patent. 

(2)  If  the  term  of  a  patent  for  which  an 
application  has  been  submitted  under  sub- 
.section (d)  would  expire  before  a  determina- 
tion is  made  under  paragraph  (1)  respecting 
the  application,  the  Commissioner  shall 
extend,  until  such  determination  is  made, 
the  term  of  the  patent  for  periods  of  up  to 
one  year  if  he  determines  that  the  patent  is 
eligible  for  extension. 

■If  1  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

■(1)  The  term  product'  means  any  ma- 
chine, manufacture,  or  composition  of 
matter  for  which  a  patent  may  be  obtained 
and  includes  the  following: 

■'(A)  A  drug  product. 

"(B)  Any  medical  device,  food  additive,  or 
color  additive  subject  to  regulation  under 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

■•(2)  The  term  drug  product'  means  the 
active  ingredient  of  a  new  drug,  antibiotic 
drug,  new  animal  drug,  or  human  or  veteri- 
nary biological  product  (as  those  terms  are 
u.sed  in  the  F>deral  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
and  the  Virus-Serum-Toxln  Act)  including 
any  salt  or  ester  of  the  active  ingredient,  as 
a  single  entity  or  in  combination  with  an- 
other active  ingredient. 

■(3)  The  term  major  health  or  environ- 
mental effects  test'  means  a  test  which  Is 
rea.sonably  related  to  the  evalutlon  of  the 
health  or  environmental  effects  of  a  prod- 
uct, which  requires  at  least  six  months  to 
conduct,  and  the  data  from  which  is  submit- 
ted to  receive  permission  for  commercial 
marketing  or  use.  Periods  of  analysis  or 
evaluation  of  test  results  are  not  to  be  In- 
cluded in  determining  if  the  conduct  of  a 
test  required  at  least  six  months. 

•■(4)(A)  Any  reference  to  section  351  is  a 
reference  to  section  351  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

(B)  Any  reference  to  section  503.  505. 
507.  512.  or  515  is  a  reference  to  section  503. 
505.  507.  512,  or  515  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

■(C)  Any  reference  to  the  Virus-Serum- 
Toxin  Act  is  a  reference  to  the  Act  of  March 
4.  1913(21  U.S.C.  151-158). 

■■(5)  The  term  informal  hearing'  has  the 
meaning  prescribed  for  such  term  by  section 
201(y)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act. 

(6)  The  term  patent'  means  a  patent 
i.ssued  by  the  United  States  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office. 

■■(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
regulatory  review  period'  has  the  following 
meanings: 

■■(  1 )( A)  In  the  case  of  a  product  which  is  a 
drug  product,  the  term  means  the  period  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (p)  to  which  the 


limitation  described  in  paragraph  (4)  ap- 
plies. 

"(B)  The  regulatory  review  period  for  a 
drug  product  is  the  sum  of— 

■(i)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date— 

•■{I)  an  exemption  under  subsection  (i)  of 
section  505.  subsection  (d)  of  section  507,  or 
subsection  (j)  of  section  512.  or 

"(ID  the  authority  to  prepare  an  experi- 
mental drug  product  under  the  Virus- 
Serum-To(Xin  Act, 

became  effective  for  the  approved  drug 
product  and  ending  on  the  date  an  applica- 
tion was  initially  submitted  for  such  drug 
product  imder  section  351,  505,  507,  or  512 
or  the  Virus-Serum-Toxin  Act,  and 

"(ii)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
application  was  initially  submitted  for  the 
approved  drug  product  under  section  351, 
subsection  <b)  of  such  section  505,  section 
507,  section  512,  or  the  Virus-Serum-Toxin 
Act  and  ending  on  the  date  such  application 
was  appro^ved  under  such  section  or  Act. 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  product  which  is  a 
food  additive  or  color  additive,  the  term 
meatis  the  period  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  to  which  the  limitation  described  in 
paragraph  (4)  applies. 

"(B)  The  regulatory  review  period  for  a 
food  or  color  additive  is  the  sum  of — 

"(i)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  a 
major  health  or  environmental  effects  test 
on  the  additive  was  initiated  and  ending  on 
the  date  a  petition  was  initially  submitted 
with  respect  to  the  product  under  the  Fed- 
eral Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  request- 
ing the  issuance  of  a  regulation  for  use  of 
the  product,  and 

"(ii)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  a 
petition  was  initially  submitted  with  respect 
to  the  product  under  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  requesting  the  issu- 
ance of  a  regulation  for  use  of  the  product, 
and  ending  on  the  date  such  regulation 
became  effective  or,  if  objections  were  filed 
to  such  regulation,  ending  on  the  date  such 
objections  were  resolved  and  commercial 
marketing  was  permitted  or.  if  commercial 
marketing  was  permitted  and  later  revoked 
pending  farther  proceedings  as  a  result  of 
such  objections,  ending  on  the  date  such 
proceedings  were  finally  resolved  and  com- 
mercial marketing  was  permitted. 

"(3)(A)  I^  the  case  of  a  product  which  is  a 
medical  device,  the  term  means  the  period 
described  In  subparagraph  (B)  to  which  the 
limitation  described  in  paragraph  (4)  ap- 
plies. 

"(B)  The  regulatory  review  period  for  a 
medical  device  is  the  sum  of— 

"■(i)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  a 
clinical  investigation  on  humans  involving 
the  device  was  begun  and  ending  on  the 
date  an  application  wa£  initially  submitted 
with  respect  to  the  device  under  section  515. 
and 

"(ii)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  an 
application  was  initially  submitted  with  re- 
spect to  the  device  under  section  515  and 
ending  on  the  date  such  application  was  ap- 
proved under  such  Act  or  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  a  notice  of  completion  of  a 
product  development  protocol  was  initially 
submitted  under  section  515(fK5)  and 
ending  on  the  date  the  protocol  was  de- 
clared completed  imder  section  515(f  K6:>. 

"(4)  A  period  determined  under  any  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  is  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations: 

"(A)  If  the  patent  involved  was  issued 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  period  of  extension  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  regulatory  review  period  de- 


termined under  any  such  paragraph  may 
not  exceed  five  years. 

"(B)  If  the  patent  involved  was  issued 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and— 

"(i)  no  request  for  an  exemption  described 
in  paragraph  (1)(B)  was  submitted, 

"(ii)  no  request  was  submitted  for  the 
preparation  of  an  experimental  drug  prod- 
uct described  in  paragraph  (1KB), 

'•(iii)  no  major  health  or  environmental  ef- 
fects test  described  in  paragraph  (2)  was  ini- 
tiated and  no  petition  for  a  regulation  or  ap- 
plication for  registration  described  in  such 
paragraph  was  submitted,  or 

"(iv)  no  clinical  investigation  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  was  begun  or  product  devel- 
opment protocol  described  in  such  para- 
graph was  submitted,  before  such  date  for 
the  approved  product  the  period  of  exten- 
sion determined  on  the  basis  of  the  regula- 
tory may  not  exceed  five  years. 

"(C)  If  the  patent  involved  was  issued 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  approved  product 
and  the  commercial  marketing  or  use  of  the 
product  has  not  been  approved  before  such 
date,  the  period  of  extension  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  regulatory  review  period  de- 
termined under  such  paragraph  may  not 
exceed  two  years. 

■"(h)  The  Commissioner  may  establish 
such  fees  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
appropriate  to  cover  the  costs  to  the  Office 
of  receiving  and  acting  upon  applications 
under  this  section.". 

"(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  14  of  title  35 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■156.  Extension  of  patent  term.  ". 

Sec.  202.  Section  271  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  following: 

■■(e)(1)  It  shall  not  be  an  act  of  infringe- 
ment to  make,  use.  or  sell  a  patented  inven- 
tion solely  for  uses  reasonably  related  to  the 
development  and  submission  of  information 
under  a  Federal  law  which  regulates  the 
manufacture,  use.  or  sale  of  drugs. 

■■(2)  It  shall  be  an  act  of  infringement  to 
submit  an  application  under  section  505(j) 
of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosemtic 
Act  for  a  drug  claimed  in  a  patent  or  the  use 
of  which  is  claimed  in  a  patent,  if  the  pur- 
pose of  such  submission  is  to  obtain  approv- 
al under  such  Act  to  engage  in  the  commer- 
cial manufacture,  use.  or  sale  of  a  drug 
claimed  in  a  patent  or  the  use  of  which  is 
claimed  in  a  patent  before  the  expiration  of 
such  patent. 

■■(3)  In  any  action  for  patent  infringement 
brought  under  this  section,  no  injunctive  or 
other  relief  may  be  granted  which  would 
prohibit  the  making,  using,  or  selling  of  a 
patented  invention  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

■■(4)  For  an  act  of  infringement  described 
in  paragraph  (2)— 

"(A)  the  court  shall  order  the  effective 
date  of  any  approval  of  the  drug  involved  in 
the  Infringement  to  be  a  date  which  is  not 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
the  patent  which  has  been  infringed. 

•■(B)  injunctive  relief  may  be  granted 
against  an  infringer  to  prevent  the  commer- 
cial manufacture,  use,  or  sale  of  an  ap- 
proved drug,  and 

"(C)  damages  or  other  monetary  relief 
may  be  awarded  against  an  infringer  only  if 
there  has  been  commercial  manufacture, 
use,  or  sale  of  an  approved  drug. 

The  remedies  prescribed  by  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  and  (C)  are  the  only  remedies 
which  may  be  granted  by  a  court  for  an  act 
of  infringement  described  in  paragraph  (2). 


except  that  a  court  may  award  attorney  fees 
under  section  285.". 

Sec.  203.  Section  282  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"Invalidity  of  the  extension  of  a  patent 
term  or  any  portion  thereof  under  section 
156  of  this  title  because  of  the  material  fail- 
ure— 

■"(1)  by  the  applicant  for  the  extension,  or 

""(2)  by  the  Commissioner, 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
section  shall  be  a  defense  in  any  action  in- 
volving the  infringement  of  a  patent  during 
the  period  of  the  extension  of  its  term  and 
shall  be  pleaded.  A  due  diligence  determina- 
tion under  section  156(d)(2)  is  not  subject  to 
review  in  such  an  action.". 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2749.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  visitor  contact  and  ad- 
ministrative site  for  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Preserve  in  the  State  of 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

BIG  THICKET  HEADQUARTERS 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  acquisition  of  15  acres  for 
a  headquarters  site  for  the  Big  Thick- 
et National  Preserve  in  Texas. 

It  was  anticipated  when  the  authori- 
zation bill  for  the  Big  Thicket  was 
passed  that  an  additional  authoriza- 
tion would  be  needed  once  a  suitable 
location  for  the  headquarters  had 
been  found.  The  existing  units  of  the 
Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  are 
either  too  far  from  the  major  high- 
ways or  are  subject  to  flooding,  ren- 
dering Ihem  unsuitable  as  a  location 
for  the  visitor  center.  This  site  is  ideal- 
ly located  on  a  major  highway  inter- 
section near  the  geographic  center  of 
the  preserve.  The  current  owner  of  the 
site  wants  to  sell  this  land  and  has 
agreed  to  hold  it  for  a  time  to  allow 
passage  of  the  necessary  authorization 
bill.  The  National  Park  Service  wants 
to  acquire  this  site  and  needs  only  this 
authorization  in  order  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  expeditious 
passage  of  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.   WALLOP  (for  himself. 

Mr.     MuRKOwsKi,     and     Mr. 

Laxalt): 

S.  2750.  A  bill  to  permit  States  to 

bring  suits  against  the  United  States 

to  adjudicate  disputed  land  titles;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

STATE-FEDERAL  LAND  CLAIM  DISPUTES 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Quiet  Title  Act  of  1972  to  exempt 
sovereign  States  from  the  12-year  stat- 
ute of  limitations  for  filing  suit 
against  the  Federal  Government  over 
disputed  land  claims. 

Mr.  President,  few  of  us  would  dis- 
agree that  land  title  controversies  be- 
tween States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment need  prompt  and  final  resolu- 
tion.  As   long   as   such   controversies 
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exist,  orderly  land  planning  and  devel- 
opment cannot  occur. 

Unfortunately,  the  recent  decision 
of  the  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Block  against  North  Dakota  left  us  in 
precisely  that  position.  Acting  con- 
trary to  established  common  law  rules, 
the  Court  held  that  the  12-year  stat- 
ute of  limitation  in  the  Federal  Quiet 
Title  Act  of  1972  applies  to  the  States 
as  well  as  private  parties.  This  means 
that  where  a  Federal-State  controver- 
sy exists  over  a  parcel  of  land,  the 
State  must  file,  or  must  hnve  filed,  its 
lawsuit  within  the  12  years  of  the  time 
it  knew  or  should  have  known  there 
was  a  Federal  claim  to  the  land  in 
question. 

While  it  may  be  reasonable  to  apply 
this  restriction  to  private  parties  to 
prevent  a  flood  of  litigation  on  old 
claims,  the  Supreme  Courts  decision 
is  contrary  to  the  general  rule  that 
statutes  of  limitation  apply  to  States 
only  where  such  intent  is  explicitly 
stated.  The  decision  leaves  State-Fed- 
eral land  title  disputes  in  limbo  by  dis- 
qualifying many  State-initiated  suits. 
but  at  the  same  time  noting  that  the 
dismissal  of  the  claim  under  the  12- 
year  limitation  does  nothing  to  resolve 
the  ownership  of  title  issue.  As  Jong  as 
such  clouds  are  allowed  to  hang  over 
titles  of  contested  property,  all  parties 
are  left  in  very  uncertain  and  unten- 
able positions.  This  is  particularly  evi- 
dent for  administrators  who  cannot 
show  clear  title  to  property  they  seek 
to  offer  for  lease  of  either  the  surface 
or  mineral  estates. 

Since  most  States'  claims  have  been 
barred  under  this  statute  of  limitation 
in  the  1972  act.  and  prior  to  1972  the 
doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity  was  in- 
voked to  protect  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  such  lawsuits,  the  States 
have  been,  in  effect,  prevented  from 
seeking  a  judicial  remedy  based  on  the 
merits  of  their  claims. 

Following  the  Courts  suggestion, 
the  States  have  sought  relief  from 
Congress.  In  response  to  request  from 
State  Governors,  attorneys  general, 
and  land  commissioners,  I  am  plan- 
ning to  introduce  legislation  exempt- 
ing States  from  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions in  quiet  title  actions  against  the 
Federal  Government.  This  proposal 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Governors'  Association,  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislators,  the 
National  &  Western  Associations  of 
Attorneys  General,  the  Western 
States  Land  Commissioners,  and  the 
Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  resolutions  of  each  of  the 
aforementioned  groups  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  that  a  list  of  the  28 
States  filing  amicus  curiae  briefs  with 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Block 
against  North  Dakota  case  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  well.  I  would  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 


printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing that  listing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  2750 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  2409a  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
•■.  except  for  an  action  commenced  by  a 
State.'  after  .section'  and  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following;  Any 
civil  action  under  this  section  by  a  State 
may  be  commenced  regardless  of  when  such 
action  accrued.".  Such  subsection  is  further 
amended  by  striking  our  ■  Such  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  an". 

Committee  Resolution  on  Resolving 
State  Federal  Land  Claim  Disputes 

The  State  and  Federal  Governments 
share  responsibility  for  orderly  development 
and  management  of  the  nation's  energy  re- 
sources. As  disputes  over  state  or  federal 
ownership  of  lands  associated  with  these  re- 
sources may  preclude  their  development,  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  resolve 
such  controversies. 

The  Quiet  Title  Act  of  1972  applied  a  12 
year  statute  of  limitations  to  claims  against 
the  federal  government  regarding  title  to 
parcels  of  land.  It  also  removed  a  prior  pro- 
hibition, based  on  federal  sovereign  immuni- 
ty, on  such  suits  against  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Under  the  principle  that  no  statute  of 
limitations  runs  against  sovereign  stales, 
quiet  title  actions  were  brought  by  states 
against  the  federal  government  for  resolu- 
tion of  title  disputes. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Block 
V.  North  Dakota  <May  3.  1983 1.  held  that  the 
12  year  statute  of  limitations  does  apply  to 
state  claims.  The  effect  of  this  decision  is  to 
leave  unresolved  state/ federal  title  disputes. 
If  the  United  States  can  successfully  demon 
strate  that  the  state  knew  or  should  have 
known  of  a  federal  claim  12  years  before  the 
suit,  the  quite  title  action  would  be  dis- 
missed without  determination  of  its  merits. 
The  basic  title  issue  will  remain  judicially 
unresolved. 

Because  energy  and  other  resources  fre- 
quently occur  on  publicly-owned  land,  the 
need  to  .settle  definitively  federal/slate  title 
disputes  is  evident.  Without  final  judgment, 
leasees  of  parcels  in  question  will  be  uncer 
tain  as  to  their  rights  to  occupy,  and  grant 
ing  of  leaseholds  may  be  stymied. 

Congress  is  currently  considering  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Quiet  Title  Act  to  de 
dare  the  statute  of  limitations  inapplicable 
to  state  claims.  The  Governors  support  such 
legislation  as  nece.s-sary  to  provide  orderly 
land  management  and  domestic  energy  re- 
.source  development. 

State  Federal  Land  Claim  Disputes 
The  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures supports  legislation  amending  the 
Quiet  Title  Act  to  declare  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations inapplicable  to  state  claims.  Such 
legislation  is  necessary  to  provide  orderly 
land  management  and  domestic  energy  re- 
source development. 

The  Quiet  Title  Act  of  1972  applied  a 
twelve-year  statute  of  limitation  to  claims 
against  the  federal  government  regarding 
title  to  parcels  of  land.  It  also  removed  a 
prior  prohibition,  based  on  federal  sovereign 
immunity,  on  such  suits  against  the  federal 


government.  Under  the  principle  that  no 
statute  of  limitations  runs  against  sovereign 
states,  quiet  title  actions  were  brought  by 
states  against  the  federal  goverrunent  for 
resolution  of  title  disputes. 

The  US  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Block 
v.  North  Dakota  (May  3.  1983),  held  that  the 
twelve-year  statute  of  limitations  does  apply 
to  state  claims.  The  effect  of  this  decision  is 
to  leave  unresolved  state/federal  title  dis- 
putes. If  the  United  States  can  successfully 
demonstrate  that  the  state  knew  or  should 
have  known  of  a  federal  claim  twelve  years 
before  the  suit,  the  quiet  title  action  would 
be  dismissed  without  determination  of  Its 
merits.  The  basic  title  issue  will  remain  judi- 
cially unresolved. 

The  state  and  federal  governments  share 
responsibility  for  orderly  development  and 
management  of  the  nation's  energy  re- 
sources. As  disputes  over  state  or  federal 
ownership  of  lands  associated  with  these  re- 
sources may  preclude  their  development,  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  resolve 
such  controversies.  Therefore,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  amend  the  Quiet  Title  Act  to  pre- 
vent the  application  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions to  state  claims. 

Resolution  Endorsing  H.R.  3917:  Legisla- 
tion To  Permit  Resolution  of  State-Fed- 
eral Property  Disputes  on  the  Merits 
Whereas,  the  disputes  over  title  to  lands 
between  federal  and  state  sovereigns  have 
caused  uncertainty  and  impeded  the  orderly 
resolutions  of  title  disputes  in  the  states; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  both 
slates  and  the  United  States  that  such  un- 
certainties be  decided  on  their  merits:  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  in 
Block  V.  North  Dakota  that  the  orderly  reso- 
lution of  title  disputes  between  states  and 
the  federal  government  may  be  prevented 
by  the  application  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions to  the  claims  of  sovereign  states 
against  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  an  accepted  and  cardinal 
principle  of  law  that  no  statute  of  limita- 
tions should  run  against  a  sovereign  state; 
and 

Whereas,  if  states  are  precluded  by  the 
statute  of  limitations  from  asserting  claims 
against  the  United  States,  a  cloud  will  nev- 
ertheless remain  over  the  disputed  property, 
thus  preventing  the  resolution  of  title  and 
seriously  impeding  the  process  of  leasing 
and  orderly  utilization  of  the  natural  re- 
sources upon  such  land:  and 

Whereas,  such  controversies  should  be  re- 
solved by  litigation  on  the  merits;  and 

Whereas,  in  June.  1983.  this  Association 
requested  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
permit  sovereign  states  to  bring  actions  in 
quiet  title  against  the  United  States  and  to 
obtain  resolution  of  such  actions  on  the 
merits,  free  from  the  procedural  obstacles 
created  by  the  statute  of  limitations:  and 

Whereas.  H.R.  3917  would  achieve  this 
result  by  exempting  sovereign  states  from 
application  of  the  12  year  statute  of  limita- 
tions in  the  Federal  Quiet  Title  Act  in  dis- 
putes with  the  United  States  over  land 
titles; 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that  this 
Association  urges  Congress  to  enact  H.R. 
3917:  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress, 
the  United  States  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Resolution  Endorsing  H.R.  3917:  Legisla- 
tion To  Pekmit  Resolution  or  State-Fed- 
eral Property  Disputes  on  the  Merits 
Whereas,  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ment coexist  as  sovereigns  in  our  federal 
union;  and 

Whereas,  the  disputes  over  title  to  lands 
between  federal  and  state  sovereigns  have 
caused  uncertainty  and  impeded  the  orderly 
resolution  of  title  disputes  in  the  states;  and 
Whereas,  it  Is  in  the  interest  of  both 
states  and  the  United  States  that  such  un- 
certainties be  decided  on  their  merits;  and 

Whereas,  in  Block  v.  North  Dakota,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  such  resolu- 
tions may  be  prevented  by  the  application 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  to  the  claims  of 
sovereign  states  against  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  an  accepted  and  cardinal 
principle  Of  law  that  no  statute  of  limita- 
tions should  run  against  a  sovereign  state: 
and 

Whereas,  if  states  are  precluded  by  the 
statute  of  limitations  from  asserting  claims 
against  the  United  States,  a  cloud  will  nev- 
ertheless remain  over  the  disputed  property, 
thus  preventing  the  resolution  of  title  and 
seriously  Impeding  the  process  of  leasing 
and  orderly  utilization  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources upon  such  land;  and 

Whereas  such  controversies  should  be  re- 
solved by  litigation  on  the  merits:  and 

Whereas  it  is  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  such  orderly  solutions 
by  legislation;  and 

Whereas,  H.R.  3917  would  provide  for 
such  a  solution  by  exempting  the  claims  of 
sovereign  States  from  application  of  the  12- 
year  statute  of  limitations  in  the  federal 
Quiet  Title  Act:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  requests 
Congress  to  enact  H.R.  3917  to  permit  sover- 
eign states  to  bring  actions  in  quiet  title 
against  the  United  States  and  to  obtain  res- 
olution of  such  actions  on  the  merits,  free 
from  the  procedural  obstacles  created  by 
the  statute  of  limitations;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  Asso- 
ciation be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
Congress,  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

Resolution  Endorsing  Federal  Legisla- 
tion <H.R.  3917)  To  Permit  Prompt  Judi- 
cial Resolution  or  State-Federal  Pubuc 
Land  Title  Disputes 

Whereas,  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments constitutionally  coexist  as  sovereigns 
in  the  Federal  Union:  and 

Whereas,  numerous  disputes  over  public 
land  titles  between  the  Federal  and  State 
Sovereigns  presently  exist  and  even  more 
will  unquestionably  be  found  in  the  course 
of  further  survey  and  utilization  of  public 
lands;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  interest  both  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  that 
such  disputes  be  promptly  and  finally  decid- 
ed judicially  to  prevent  serious  administra- 
tive difficulty  and  delay  In  the  orderly  ad- 
ministration and  utilization  of  the  public 
lands  of  both  Federal  and  State  Sovereigns 
as  may  be  required  in  the  public  interest: 
and 

Whereas,  in  Block  v.  North  Dakota,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that 
such  judicial  resolution  may  be  prevented 
by  the  application  of  the  time  limitations  in 
the  existing  Quiet  Title  Act  procedures  to 
claims  of  the  states,  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
cepted and  cardinal  principle  of  law  that 


statutes  of  limitations  do  not  run  against 
claims  by  a  sovereign  state:  and 

Whereas,  the  Court  also  held  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  limitation  on  suit  did  not 
extinguish  the  underlying  dispute,  but  that 
it  would  still  continue:  and 

Whereas,  only  action  by  the  Congress  can 
now  provide  for  the  needed  resolution  of 
these  disputes  and  permit  the  process  of  or- 
derly administration  and  use  of  the  sover- 
eign lands  in  dispute:  and 

Whereas,  a  bill  presently  before  the  Con- 
gress (H.R.  3917)  provides  for  the  needed  so- 
lution by  exempting  all  title  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  sovereigns,  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  application 
of  the  12-year  limitation  period  in  the  Fed- 
eral Quiet  Title  Act:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  requests 
Congress  to  enact  H.R.  3917  to  permit  sover- 
eign states  to  bring  actions  in  quiet  title 
against  the  United  States  and  to  obtain  res- 
olution of  such  actions  on  the  merits,  free 
from  the  procedural  obstacles  created  by 
the  statute  of  limitations;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Asso- 
ciation be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
Congress,  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Resolution  Adopted  Midyear  Meeting 
Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission 

Whereas,  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
Commission  has  from  its  inception  sought 
cooperation  between  the  producing  states 
and  the  federal  government  for  the  efficient 
and  orderly  development  and  conservation 
of  oil  and  gas  resources,  including  those  lo- 
cated on  state  and  federal  public  lands;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments coexist  as  sovereigns  in  our  federal 
union,  and  the  long-standing  rule  of  law  has 
consistently  excepted  l>oth  sovereign  enti- 
ties from  the  application  of  statutes  of  limi- 
tation: and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Block  v.  North  Dakota  has  recently 
held  that  final  resolution  of  many  such  dis- 
puted is  precluded  by  the  application  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  of  the  federal  Quiet 
Title  Action  (28  U.S.C  240a(f))  to  the  claims 
of  sovereign  states  against  the  United 
States,  but  not  to  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  against  the  states:  and 

Whereas,  in  the  Block  case,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  expressly  held  that, 
although  the  states  are  precluded  by  that 
statute  of  limitations  from  asserting  such 
claims  against  the  United  States,  a  cloud 
will  nevertheless  remain  on  the  title  to  the 
disputed  property  which  can  be  judicially 
settled  only  by  an  action  brought  by  the 
federal  government,  or  by  out  of  court  set- 
tlements or  an  Act  of  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  states  having  title  claims  against 
the  federal  government  will  continue  to 
assert  those  claims  leading  to  ingenious  de- 
vices aimed  at  forcing  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  bring  a  quiet  title  action  and,  in  the 
meantime,  resulting  in  uncertainty  and  inef- 
fectiveness in  the  management  of  lands  sub- 
ject to  such  claims  to  the  detriment  of  con- 
servation of  resources  therein,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  correlative  rights;  and 

Whereas,  unresolvec"  title  disputes  involv- 
ing lands  claimed  by  both  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  states  makes  it  impossible 
to  get  the  title  certification  by  lessees  which 
is  essential  to  the  financing  of  any  drilling 
or  development  efforts,  inhibiting  prompt 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  locat- 
ed on  such  public  lands,  preventing  the  pro- 
tection of  correlative  rights  and  the  ending 


of  physical  waste  of  oil  and  gas  resources 
thereon;  and 

Whereas,  sound  public  policy  demands 
that  such  lands  disputes  be  finally  and 
fairly  settled  to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  re- 
sources therein  and  to  protect  fully  the  cor- 
relative rights  of  all  interested  parties:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Interstate  Oil  Com- 
pact Commission  urges  the  enactment  of 
federal  legislation  to  exempt  sovereign 
states  from  the  Statute  of  Limitations  provi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Quiet  Title  Act  and  rec- 
ommends that  each  of  the  member  states 
urge  their  Congressional  delegations  to  sup- 
port such  legislation. 

States  Filing  Amicus  Curiae  Brief  in 

Block  v.  North  Dakota  Case 
Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS 

S.  22S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2258,  a  bill  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  369th  Veterans' 
Association. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2719,  a  bill  to  amend  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  withhold  a 
percentage  of  the  apportionment  of 
certain  Federal-aid  highway  funds  to 
be  made  to  any  State  which  does  not 
establish  a  minimum  drinking  age  of 
21  years. 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
55,  a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as 
part  of  National  Flag  Day  activities. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  269 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisisuia 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  269,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
beginning  September  23,  1984,  as  "Na- 
tional Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  272 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
272,  a  joint  resolution  recognizing  the 
anniversaries  of  the  Warsaw  uprising 
and  the  Polish  resistance  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Poland  during  World  War  II. 
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SEMATX  JOINT  RESOLUTION  27  S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle).  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Nunn).  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Tsongas).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee),  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  275,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
October  1984  as  National  Spma 
Bifida  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  294.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
July  1.  1984,  through  July  7,  1984,  as 
"National  Softball  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION    119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NiCKLES),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  119.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress concerning  infringements  of  reli 
gious  freedom  by  the  governments  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  states. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  3  29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  329.  a  resolution 
expressing  the  support  of  the  Senate 
for  the  expansion  of  confidence  build- 
ing measures  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  including  the  establishment 
of  nuclear  risk  reduction  centers,  in 
Washington  and  in  Moscow,  with 
modern  communications  linking  the 
centers. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  386 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoncas) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  386.  a  resolution  entitled 
the  "Mandela  Freedom  Resolution." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  389 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East)  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  389,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  appreciation 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild  for  50  years  of  representing 
Americas  film  performers. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  1  $6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  frpm  Washington 
(Mr.  Gorton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  amendment  No.  3156  proposed 
to  S.  2723.  an  original  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  military  func- 


tions of  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
and  to  prescribe  personnel  levels  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  to  authorize  certain  con 
struction  at  military  installations  for 
such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  402-RESO- 
LUTION      OPPOSING      CERTAIN 
PROPOSED     IMPORT     RESTRIC 
TIONS      BY       THE      EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY  ON  U.S.  AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPORTS 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dixon,   Mr.   Helms.   Mr.   Huddleston, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  DotE,  Mr. 
Bentsen.    Mr.    Lucar.    Mr.    Zorinsky, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Jepsen, 
Mr.  Heflin.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Mel- 

CHER.    Mr.    DURENBERGER,    Mr.     INOUYE. 

Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
QuAYLE.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  McClure.  Mr. 
Riegle.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Nickles,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  and  Mr.  East)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res  402 

Whereas  the  European  Council  of  Minis- 
ters has  directed  the  Commission  of  the  Eu 
ropean  Community  to  initiate  consultation.s 
and  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
under  Article  XXVIII  of  the  General  Agree 
menl  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  iGATT)  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  tariff  or  quota  restric- 
tions on  import.s  of  nongrain  feed  ingredi- 
ents, including  corn  gluten  feed; 

Whereas  the  European  Community  is  con 
linuing  to  consider  a  Commission  proposal 
to  impose  a  domestic  consumption  tax  on 
vegetable  oils  and  fats,  including  soybean 
products  imported  from  the  United  Stales: 

Whereas  the  European  Community  has 
agreed  in  the  GATT  thai  it  will  impo.se  no 
import  duties  on  .soybeans,  .soytiean  prod- 
ucts, corn  gluten  feed,  and  other  corn  by- 
products, and  such  zero-tariff  bindings  were 
agreed  to  in  return  for  United  Slates  trade 
concessions  to  the  European  Community 
during  earlier  rounds  of  trade  negotiations: 

Whereas  the  proposed  restrictions  and  lax 
would  impair  access  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products  lo  European  Community  markets, 
adversely  affect  Ihe  economic  livelihood  of 
U.S.  farmers  and  related  industries,  and 
shift  the  financial  burden  of  needed  adjust 
ments  in  the  European  Community 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  from  the  Euro- 
pean Community  lo  other  countries: 

Whereas  the  proposed  restrictions  and  lax 
would  have  a  negligible  effect  in  resolving 
current  European  Community  budget  diffi- 
culties, and  both  the  Administration  and 
Congress  have  repeatedly  urged  the  Europe- 
an Community  lo  develop  internal  solutions 
lo  the  fiscal  problems  caused  by  its  domestic 
agricultural  policies: 

Whereas  there  appears  to  be  no  sound 
economic  justification  lor  Ihe  proposals  lo 
restrict  imporU  of  these  products  and 
impose  the  lax:  and 

Whereas  action  by  ihe  European  Commu- 
nity to  breach  these  negotiated  concessions 
is  a  highly   prolectionisl   act  thai   is  very 


damaging    to    U.S.    trade    interests;    Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  the  Administration  should  continue  to 
firmly  oppose  imposition  of  any  restriction 
by  the  European  Community  on  imports  of 
nongrain  feed  ingredients,  including  corn 
gluten  feed,  as  an  attempt  lo  shift  to  other 
countries  part  of  the  cost  of  its  domestic  ag- 
ricultural policies; 

(2)  imposition  of  a  consumption  tax  on 
vegetable  oils  and  fats  by  the  European 
Community  would  restrain  trade  and  violate 
the  tariff  bindings  in  the  GATT  on  soy- 
beans and  soybean  products:  and 

(3)  if  unilateral  action  is  taken  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  lo  restrict  or  inhibit  the 
imporiation  of  either  nongrain  feed  ingredi- 
ents, including  corn  gluten  feed,  or  vegeta- 
ble oils  and  fats,  including  soybean  prod- 
ucts, the  United  Stales  should  immediately 
impose  trade  restrictions  on  a  sufficient 
volume  of  European  Community  exports  lo 
the  United  Stales  lo  reestablish  the  balance 
of  concessions  under  GATT. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
United  Slates  Trade  Representative,  the 
Head  of  the  Delegation  of  the  European 
Community  lo  the  United  Stales,  and  the 
Ambas-sadors  to  the  United  Stales  for  each 
of  the  member  states  of  the  European  Com- 
munity. 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  today,  once  again, 
the  agriculture  trade  problems  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community  (EC)  must  come 
before  the  Senate.  It  is  unfortunate 
because  we  have  tried  to  communicate 
our  concerns  about  their  policies 
which  negatively  affect  our  agricultur- 
al exports.  Either  they  do  not  care 
what  we  think,  or  else  they  just  have 
not  bothered  to  listen. 

The  issue  of  the  hour  centers  on  our 
3.7  million  metric  tons  of  corn  gluten 
feed  exports  to  the  EC.  That  is  about 
$700  million  worth  of  product. 

The  EC  has  requested  formal  consul- 
tations through  the  GATT  to  discuss 
restricting  the  entry  of  corn  gluten 
feed,  perhaps  to  as  little  as  3  million 
metric  tons.  This  would  change  the 
current  zero-duty  level  which  was  es- 
tablished HnrinE  the  Kennedy  round 
of  negotiations  in  the  early  1960s.  The 
United  States  paid  for  this  concession 
by  granting  offsetting  concessions  to 
the  EC. 

Is  $700  million  worth  of  trade  an  im- 
portant item  for  the  Senate  to  discuss? 
I  think  so,  Mr.  President.  We  have  to 
remember  that  corn  gluten  feed  repre- 
sents the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  If  the 
rules  governing  its  importation  are 
changed  by  the  EC.  our  agricultural 
community  has  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  subsequently  move  to  restrict 
oilseeds  and  their  products.  That 
could  severely  damage  our  $4  billion  of 
soybean  trade  with  the  EC. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  and  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  are  submitting  a 


resolution  opposing  the  adoption  of 
trade  restrictions  on  com  gluten  feed 
and  soybeans  and  their  products.  It 
also  asks  the  U.S.  administration  to 
engage  in  meaningful  retaliation  if  the 
EC  acts. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senators  may 
ask,  "Is  the  EC  threatening  this  un- 
reasonable and  confrontational  move 
in  response  to  some  previotis  action  by 
the  United  States?  Have  we  done 
something  so  egregious  with  our  agri- 
cultural trade  policy  that  these  pro- 
posals by  the  EC  are  fitting  and 
proper  in  return?" 

The  answer  is  unequivocally  no.  The 
United  States  has  done  nothing  to  de- 
serve this  treatment.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, during  a  time  of  greatly  increas- 
ing world  agricultural  surpluses,  we 
took  80  million  acres  of  land  out  of 
production  with  PIK  while  other 
countries  continued  to  expand  their 
production.  The  EC  and  other  major 
exporters  have  increased  their  share 
of  world  agricultural  export  markets 
while  our  share  has  declined.  Clearly, 
the  EC  13  threatening  to  throw  the 
first  stone  in  what  could  turn  out  to  be 
a  long  and  costly  agricultural  trade 
battle. 

It  is  right  that  we,  as  Senators, 
should  call  upon  the  EC  to  turn  from 
that  course  before  it  is  too  late.  I  urge 
all  Senators  to  join  us  in  this  effort.* 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  chairman  of  the 
SulKJommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural 
Policy  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ,  in  submitting  this 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution.  The 
resolution  expresses  the  Senate's 
strong  opposition  to  the  proposal 
being  made  to  modify  the  common  ag- 
ricultural policy  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community. 

This  resolution  is  straightforward 
and  to  the  point.  First,  it  states  that 
the  administration  should  continue  to 
firmly  oppose  any  restriction  by  the 
EC  on  imports  of  nongrain  feed  ingre- 
dients, including  com  gluten  feed. 

Second,  it  states  that  any  imposition 
of  a  consumption  tax  on  vegetable  oils 
and  fats  by  the  EC  would  restrain 
trade  and  violate  the  tariff  limits  in 
the  General  Agreements  on  Tariff  and 
Trade  (GATT)  on  soybeans  and  soy- 
bean products. 

Third,  the  resolution  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  if  unilateral 
action  is  taken  by  the  EC  to  restrict  or 
inhibit  the  importation  of  either  non- 
grain  feed  ingredients,  including  com 
gluten  feed,  or  vegetable  oils  and  fats, 
including  soybean  projects,  the  United 
States  should  immediately  impose 
trade  restrictions  on  a  sufficient 
volume  of  EC  exports  to  the  United 
States  to  reestablish  the  balance  of 
concessions  under  GATT. 

I  would  have  hoped  this  resolution 
would  not  be  necessary,  but  the  EC's 
latest  action  leaves  us  no  choice. 


The  EC  in  April  of  this  year  in- 
formed the  Directorate  of  the  General 
Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of 
its  intention  to  restrict  the  amount  of 
corn  gluten  feed  presently  imported 
duty  free  from  the  United  States.  Any 
imports  in  excess  of  an  established 
amount  would  be  subjected  to  an 
import  duty.  It  has  been  estimated 
this  amount  could  be  as  low  as  3.0  mil- 
lion metric  tons. 

The  United  States  exported  over  3.6 
million  tons  of  corn  gluten  feed  to  the 
EC  in  1983  at  a  value  of  over  $560  mil- 
lion. Under  GATT  rules,  these  im- 
ports, as  well  as  the  import  of  a 
number  of  other  protein  materials,  are 
duty  free  under  agreements  reached 
during  the  Kennedy  round  of  multilat- 
eral trade  negotiations.  The  recent 
proposal  by  the  EC  violates  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  GATT  and  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  international 
trade  negotiations. 

Of  equal  concern  is  the  possible  im- 
position by  the  EC  of  a  consumption 
tax  on  vegetable  oils  and  fats.  Even 
though  action  on  an  oils  and  fats  tax 
does  not  appear  as  imminent  as  do  the 
corn  gluten  restrictions,  any  decision 
on  corn  gluten  will  establish  a  prece- 
dent which  could  adversely  affect  U.S. 
soybean  exports. 

In  1982,  nearly  half  of  the  U.S.  $8.4 
billion  in  soybean  and  soybean  prod- 
uct exports  was  exported  to  the  EC, 
where  it  entered  duty  free.  This  repre- 
sents over  10  percent  of  our  agricultur- 
al exports.  If  the  proposed  tax  on  oils 
and  fats  is  implemented,  we  will  lose 
much  of  the  EC  soybean  and  soybean 
products  market. 

The  net  effect  of  this  proposal 
would  be  a  loss  of  soybean  and  soy- 
bean meal  exports  by  the  United 
States.  This  would  correspond  to  a  re- 
duction in  price  to  the  American  and 
Illinois  soybean  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  third  time 
in  2  years  that  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
had  to  respond  to  proposed  reforms  by 
the  EC  which  have  threatened  our 
markets. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
be  on  record  objecting  to  the  potential 
threat  by  the  European  Economic 
Community  that  would  further  re- 
strict our  access  to  the  EC  market. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  our  trading 
partners  understand  that  we  will  no 
longer  stand  idly  by  and  watch  our 
markets  being  attacked  and  threat- 
ened. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  effort  by  supporting 
this  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  submitting  this  resolu- 
tion, which  expresses  the  opposition  of 
the  Senate  to  certain  proposed  import 
restrictions  by  the  European  Commu- 
nity. 

The  resolution  relates  to  proposed 
modifications   of  certain   import   and 


tax  policies  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity that  will  unfairly  restrict  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural imports  to  Europe  to  protect 
the  domestic  agricultural  economies  of 
EC  members.  If  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  of  the  European  Com- 
munity, the  modifications  will  put 
severe  stresses  on  the  mutuall.-"  pro- 
ductive trade  relationship  thai  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Com- 
munity have  enjoyed  for  many  years, 
and,  most  certainly,  create  real  prob- 
lems for  U.S.  farmers. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  European 
Community  informed  the  Directorate 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)  of  its  intention  to 
restrict  the  amount  of  nongrain  feed 
ingredients,  including  corn  gluten,  im- 
ported duty  free  from  the  United 
States.  Any  imports  in  excess  of  an  es- 
tablished amount,  which  might  be  as 
little'  as  3  million  metric  tons,  will  be 
subject  to  an  import  duty.  The  United 
States  exported  over  3.7  million  tons 
of  corn  gluten  feed  to  the  European 
Community  in  1983  at  a  value  of  $700 
million. 

Also,  the  European  Community  has 
proposed  the  imposition  of  a  consump- 
tion tax  on  vegetable  oils  and  fats. 
Even  though  action  on  an  oils  and  fats 
tax  does  not  appear  as  imminent  as  do 
the  corn  gluten  restrictions,  any  deci- 
sion on  corn  gluten  will  establish  a 
precedent  that  could  adversely  affect 
U.S.  soybean  exports. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  proposed  impo- 
sition of  restrictions  on  nongrain  feed 
ingredients  should  be  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  U.S.  Government,  that 
the  proposed  tax  on  vegetable  oils  and 
fats  would  restrain  trade  and  violate 
GATT  principles,  and  that  strong 
countermeasures  should  be  imple- 
mented if  the  import  restrictions  or 
tax  are  adopted  by  the  European  Com- 
munity Council  of  Ministers. 

U.S.  farmers  are  in  financial  trouble. 
Following  2  years  of  disastrously  low 
prices,  many  farmers  experienced 
severe  hardship  from  the  drought  last 
summer.  The  serious  financial  prob- 
lems facing  farmers  are  being  com- 
pounded by  a  contraction  in  export 
markets. 

In  fiscal  year  1983,  agricultural  ex- 
ports declined  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive year— to  $34.5  billion,  which  is 
some  $9  billion  below  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural exports  in  1981. 

We  must  reverse  this  trend  toward^ 
reduced  export  sales.  To  do  this,  we 
must  work  to  preserve  the  ability  of 
U.S.    farmers   to   sell   their   products 
abroad. 

Last  year,  on  October  17,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Agricultural 
Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  held  a 
hearing  on  trade  with  Europe.  This 
hearing  established  the  importance  of 
the  European  market  to  U.S.  farmers 
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and  exporters:  and  the  testimony  of 
farm  leaders,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ad- 
ministration, clearly  indicated  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  strongly  oppose  the  proposed 
modifications  in  EC  policy. 

Last  year,  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  passed  resolutions— Senate  Res- 
olution 233  and  House  Resolution 
322— that  expressed  congressional  ob- 
jections to  the  proposed  import  re- 
strictions. Despite  these  expressions  of 
firm  opposition,  the  European  Com- 
munity has  yet  to  disavow  its  inten- 
tions to  proceed  with  the  proposals  to 
limit  com  gluten  and  similar  imports. 
Instead,  the  European  Community  has 
moved  even  closer  to  imposing  the  re- 
strictions. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  sit  back 
and  allow  our  agricultural  producers 
and  exporters  to  be  put  at  a  disadvan- 
tage by  protectionist  trade  and  tariff 
practices  of  other  countries. 

The  costs  to  governments  and  con- 
sumers of  such  protectionist  policies 
are  great  because  they  distort  patterns 
of  trade  and  divert  resources  from 
better  economic  uses.  No  one  gains 
from  such  inefficiencies. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Eur,opean  Community 
will  reject  the  ill-advised  proposals  of 
the  Commission.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution  that  reaf- 
firms the  strong  position  of  the  Senate 
in  this  regard.* 
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(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
utilize  the  personnel  strength  for  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  to  establish  and 
maintain  in  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  Slates  during  fiscal  year  1985  not 
less  than  91  flying  units. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress— 

(1)  that  the  Air  Force  should,  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date,  provide  modern  re- 
placement aircraft  for  those  Air  National 
Guard  units  currently  using  OA-37  Dragon- 
fly aircraft  in  order  to  fulfill  the  Forward 
Air  Controller  (FAC)  mission  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard;  and 

<2)  that  the  United  States  should  not  sell 
or  otherwise  provide  to  any  foreign  country 
any  OA-37  aircraft  currently  assigned  to  an 
Air  National  Guard  unit  unless  the  unit  to 
which  such  aircraft  is  assigned  is  in  the 
process  of  converting  to  the  use  of  a  more 
modern  aircraft  or  unless  the  OA-37  air 
craft  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  provided  to  a 
foreign  country  has  been  replaced  with  an 
OA-37  from  the  stocks  of  the  Air  Force. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1985 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NO. 
3183 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2723)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  personnel  levels 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

On  page  41.  strike  out  lines  1  through  20. 
Renumber  the  following  sections  according- 
ly. 

PERCY  (AND  DIXON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3184 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DixoH)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2723.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  15.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  subsections: 


(Da  description  cf  the  negotiations  car- 
ried out  with  the  Government  of  Japan,  if 
any:  and 

(2)  a  description  of  the  other  actions  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  can  rea- 
sonably take  to  obtain  the  agreement  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b). 


ing  the  30  day  period,  the  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  In  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in  the  compu- 
tation of  such  30  day  period. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  3185 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    LEVIN    submitted    an    amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section. 

PERSONAL  VEHICLES  OF  UNITED  STATES 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL  IN  JAPAN 

Sec.  1019  <a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  Japan  does  not 
permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  takes  their  vehicles  into 
Japan  for  their  personal  use  while  assigned 
to  a  duty  station  in  Japan  unless  such  vehi- 
cles are  modified  to  satisfy  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Government  of  Japan; 

(2)  as  a  result  of  the  restriction  referred  to 
in  clause  ( 1 ).  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
typically  need  to  sell  their  personal  vehicles 
before  departing  the  United  States  to  report 
to  a  duty  station  in  Japan,  to  purchase  vehi 
cles  in  Japan  for  personal  use  while  sta- 
tioned in  Japan,  to  sell  such  purchased  vehi- 
cles before  departing  Japan  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  purchase  vehicles  in 
the  United  Stales  upon  the  return; 

(3)  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  incur  a 
substantial  financial  burden  in  connection 
with  the  repeated  sales  and  replacement  of 
personal  vehicles; 

<4)  the  United  States  permits  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  foreign  nations  to 
bring  unmodified  vehicles  into  the  United 
States  for  their  personal  use  while  assigned 
to  duty  stations  in  this  country;  and 

(5>  the  United  States  provides  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  defense  of  Japan 
and  the  waters  surrounding  Japan. 

<b)  Considering  the  findings  set  out  is  sub- 
section (a),  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President,  acting  through  the  Sec 
retary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  should  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Japan  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  agreement  of  such  govern- 
ment not  to  require  the  modification  of  the 
personal  vehicles  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  brought  into 
Japan  for  their  personal  use  while  stationed 
in  Japan. 

(c)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  written  report  on  the 
actions  taken  as  a  result  of  subsection  (b). 
The  report  shall  include— 


WARNER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3186 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TsoNCAS,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
NuNN.  Mr.  BiNGAMAN.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell)  proposed  an  amendment 
which  was  subsequently  modified  to 
the  bill  S.  2723,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  122  of  the  bill,  strike  section  1013 
and  insert  the  following: 

Sec  1013.  Section  1235  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1984  (Public 
Law  98-94;  97  SUt.  695)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

Sec  1235.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  otHer 
provision  of  law,  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  an  authorization  con- 
tained in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  to  test  any  explosive  or 
inert  antisatellite  warheads  against  objects 
in  space  unless  the  President  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  Congress— 

<1)  that  the  United  States  is  endeavoring, 
in  good  faith,  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  a  mutual  and  verifiable  agreement 
with  the  strictest  possible  limitations  on 
antisatellite  weapons  consistent  with  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  that,  pending  agreement  or  strict  limi- 
tations, testing  of  explosive  or  inert  antisat- 
ellae  warheads  against  objects  In  space  by 
the  United  States  is  necessary  to  avert  clear 
and  irrevocable  harm  to  the  national  securi- 
ty: 

(3)  that  such  testing  will  not  constitute  an 
irreversible  step  which  will  gravely  impair 
prospects  for  negotiations  on  antisatellite 
weapons;  and, 

(4)  that  such  testing  is  fully  consistent 
with  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty  of  1972  as  those  righU  and  obliga- 
tions exist  at  the  time  of  such  testing. 

(b)  The  President  shall  submit  with  any 
certification  made  under  this  section  an  un- 
classified report,  with  any  necessary  classi- 
fied annexes,  justifying  his  certification  and 
addressing: 

<  1 )  the  current  state  of  Soviet  antisatellite 
weapon  activity; 

(2)  the  vulnerability  of  present  and  future 
U.S.  satellites  and  ground-links  to  Soviet 
antisatellite  weapons  and  proposed  steps  to 
make  them  less  vulnerable,  to  include  costs 
and  dates  such  steps  can  be  implemented; 

(3)  the  verif lability  of  various  possible 
agreements  banning  or  limiting  antisatellite 
weapons  following  any  planned  reductions 
in  the  vulnerability  of  U.S.  Satellite  Sys- 
tems; and, 

(4)  the  specific  proposals  he  Is  prepared  to 
endorse  for  possible  further  negotiations  or 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

(c)  The  prohibition  on  the  expenditure  of 
funds  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be 
removed  only  when  the  certifications  and 
reports  referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
have  been  received  by  the  Congress  and  30 
days  of  session  of  Congress  have  expired  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  such  certifications 
and  reports  have  been  received.  In  comput- 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  3188 

Mr.  DIXON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  6.  line  19,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  6.  line  20.  strike  out  "failed"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "falls". 

On  page  6.  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  "ad- 
ditional cameras"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"10  cameras  for  the  fourth  year". 

On  page  7.  line  2.  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  7.  line  5.  insert  "for  the  fourth 
year"  after  "cameras". 

On  page  1.  lines  14  and  IS.  strike  out  "ad- 
ditional cameras"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"10  cameras  for  the  fourth  year". 


AUTHORITIES  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  deemed 
to  have  been  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  June  12.  at  10  a.m.,  in  closed 
session  to  receive  a  briefing  on  intelli- 
gence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NITTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  deemed  to  have  been  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  June  12,  at  10 
a.m.,  to  hold  an  oversight  hearing  on 
S.  2568.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMTTTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  deemed  to 
have  been  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
June  12.  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing 
entitled  "Protecting  and  Promoting 
Religious  Rights  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union." 


WALLOP  AMENDMENT  NO.  3187 

Mr.  WALLOP  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  3186  proposed 
by  Mr.  Warner  (and  others)  to  the  bill 
S.  2723.  supra;  as  follows: 

Add  the  following  to  the  end  of  the 
amendment  pending: 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  contin- 
ued In  this  section,  nothing  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  ability  of  the  President 
to  act  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


THE  SELF-TAX  PLAN  ACT  OF 
1985 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  in  De- 
cember the  administration  will  present 
the  Congress  with  the  results  of  a 
major  study  on  tax  simplification  and 
tax  reform.  Many  bills  have  already 
been  introduced  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  dealing  with  these  issues  and 
important  groups  throughout  the 
country  are  studying  various  alterna- 
tives. 

I  believe  that  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  seriously  tackle  the 
issue  of  tax  simplification  in  1985.  For 
this  season.  I  plan  to  reintroduce  my 
own  proposal.  S.  1040,  the  SELF-Tax 
Plan  Act,  early  next  year.  This  propos- 
al, one  of  the  earliest  introduced  as  a 
blueprint  to  achieve  major  simplifica- 
tion of  the  individual  income  tax.  has 
been  analyzed  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation.  Unlike  other  proposals 
now  before  the  Congress,  its  impact  on 
income  distribution  among  different 
classes  of  taxpayers  has  been  released 
to  the  public. 

I  believe  the  SELF-tax,  with  certain 
modifications,  presents  a  workable 
model  of  an  income  tax  system  which 
is  simple  to  understand  and  adminis- 
ter, efficient  in  its  effect  on  the  distri- 
bution of  economic  resources,  has  low 
marginal  tax  rates,  and  is  fair  to  tax- 
payers of  all  incomes  (SELF):  The 
SELF-tax  which  I  will  propose  next 
year  retains  all  of  these  features  and  is 
revenue  neutral— collects  about  the 
same  amount  of  revenue  as  current 
law. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  SELF-TAX:  THE  NEED  TO 
STRENGTHEN  SAVING  AND  INVESTMENT 

Reforming  the  present  U.S.  tax 
system  will  help  reinvigorate  the  U.S. 
economy  and  maintain  a  high  level  of 
economic  growth. 

The  world  population— now  4  bil- 
lion—is competing  for  a  limited  pool  of 
resources.  The  United  States  must  de- 
velop and  rapidly  apply  new  technol- 
ogies, pursue  aggressive  marketing 
practices,  modernize  its  industry,  and 
retrain  its  work  force  if  it  is  to  succeed 
in  this  increasingly  competitive  world. 

The  U.S.  economic  pie  is  simply  not 
large  enough  to  permit  the  level  of 
consumer  expenditure  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed,  and  still  pro- 
vide for  the  modernization  of  our  in- 
frastructure—roads, bridges,  et 
cetera— and  capital  plant  necessary  for 
us  to  remain  competitive.  Over  the 
1970's,  we  did  not  maintain  our  posi- 
tion. One  consequence  was  that  U.S. 
productivity  growth  rates  per  em- 
ployed person  were  the  lowest  of  any 
industrialized  Western  nation  over  the 
1960-79  period. 


Productivity  growth  results  from  the 
decisions  of  individuals  and  businesses 
concerning  saving  and  investment— de- 
cisions which  are  substantially  influ- 
enced by  Government  policies.  For  ex- 
ample. Government  fiscal  policies 
leading  to  persistently  high  levels  of 
deficit  have  the  effect  of  accelerating 
inflation  which,  in  turn,  discourages 
saving  and  investment.  During  periods 
of  inflation,  individuals  and  businesses 
understand  that  the  value  of  their  re- 
sources is  eroding.  In  such  periods, 
when  liquid  resources  are  losing  their 
value,  the  most  rational  means  of 
maximizing  income  is  to  consume  it  as 
quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible. 
Saving  and  investment,  especially  for 
long-term  projects  such  as  technologi- 
cal modernization  and  industrial  ex- 
pansion, naturally  suffer  and  decline 
in  inflationary  periods. 

The  U.S.  tax  structure  is  a  major 
factor  inducing  Americans  to  consume 
in  the  short  term  rather  than  to  save. 
Rather  than  putting  resources  into  fi- 
nancial investments  that  could  lead  to 
new  plant  and  modernization,  we  have 
instead  put  much  of  our  investments 
into  housing  and  other  durable  goods. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  favorable  tax 
treatment  of  housing  and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  durable  goods,  provided  by  the 
U.S.  Tax  Code. 

Some  recent  changes  to  the  tax 
system,  such  as  the  introduction  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  and  the  expan- 
sion of  individual  retirement  accounts 
(IRA's)  have  helped  to  reduce  the  bias 
toward  consumption.  One  provision  of 
the  Windfall  Profits  Tax  Act  of  1980, 
which  was  intended  to  stimulate  sav- 
ings, increased  the  interest  income  de- 
ductible to  $200,  but  this  provision  was 
phased  out  under  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  (ERTA)  of  1981. 

The  effect  of  current  tax  laws  on 
business  has  been  similar  to  the  effect 
on  individuals:  the  host  of  tax  prefer- 
ences which  have  been  added  to  the 
Tax  Code  over  the  years  create  a  wide 
disparity  in  effective  tax  rates  across 
industries.  Under  1981  law  effective 
tax  rates  ranged  from  -12.6  percent 
on  commercial  banks  to  +39.1  percent 
on  apparel  companies.  This  dispersion 
of  52.3  percentage  points  in  the  tax 
burden  imposed  on  different  industries 
is  far  from  the  neutral  corporate  tax 
which  would  minimize  the  economic 
inefficiency  of  the  tax  system.  Fortu- 
nately, since  1981,  tax  policy  has 
moved  in  the  direction  of  less  disper- 
sion among  effective  tax  rates. 

Each  of  the  tax  expenditures  in  the 
current  law  was  added  to  meet  a  spe- 
cific national  need  felt  at  the  time  of 
enactment.  Unfortunately,  the  net 
result  of  all  of  these  preferences  taken 
together  has  been  to  reduce  the  effec- 
tive tax  rates  imposed  upon  corpora- 
tions in  a  haphazard  way.  Soine  of 
these  tax  expenditures  apply  only  to 
particular  industries,  such  as  the  ex- 
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pensing  and  depletion  provisions  for 
mineral  extraction  industries.  Other 
tax  expenditures  apply  generally,  such 
as  the  investment  tax  credit  and  accel- 
erated depreciation.  But  even  these 
provisions  differentially  favor  those 
industries  that  happen  to  use  relative- 
ly more  depreciable  capital. 

Capital  responds  to  this  preferential 
Ux  treatment  by  flowing  to  the  most 
tax-favored  industries,  where  the 
after-tax  rates  of  return  are  greater. 
This  flow  continues  until  after-tax  re- 
turns in  the  tax-preferred  industries 
are  bid  down  to  equality  with  those  in- 
dustries that  are  more  heavily  taxed. 
The  result  is  that  the  Nations  capital 
stock  is  misallocated;  there  is  too 
much  investment  in  the  tax-favored 
industries  and  not  enough  in  the 
others.  The  value  of  our  total  income 
is  therefore  reduced:  we  would 
produce  more  output  according  to  soci- 
ety's valuation  if  there  were  no  tax 
preferences  and  tax  rates  were  equal 
across  industries. 

For  business,  as  for  individuals,  the 
need  for  higher  tax  rates  imposed  by 
the  tax  expenditures  creates  a  vicious 
cycle.  The  higher  the  statutory  tax 
rates,  the  greater  is  the  incentive  to 
take  advantage  of  preferences  and 
shelters.  Over  time,  there  is  ever-in- 
creasing pressure  for  the  creation  of 
new  tax  expenditures.  Eliminating 
most  tax  preferences  and  reducing  the 
tax  rate  both  cut  this  vicious  cycle. 

Another  major  cost  incurred  by  the 
present  tax  system  is  that  by  allowing 
interest  expense  deductibility  and  the 
double  taxation  of  dividends  it  creates 
a  bias  toward  debt  versus  equity  fi- 
nance. This  increases  a  given  corpora- 
tion's exposure  to  the  risks  of  bank- 
ruptcy from  which  society  may  suffer 
major  economic  loss. 

One  cajmot  reasonably  expect  the 
Rube  Goldberg  design  of  our  tax 
system  to  inspire  the  taxpayer  respect 
needed  to  make  it  work.  It  does  not. 
Tax  avoidance,  more  and  more  con- 
sumptionism.  inefficient  and  noneco- 
nomic  activities  by  both  individuals 
and  businesses  are  all  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  avoid  the  presently  high  offi- 
cial marginal  rates  of  taxation.  Mean- 
time, for  the  Federal  Government,  the 
shortfall  of  revenues  is  becoming  ex- 
treme. 

THE  SELT-TAX  PLAN  ACT  OF  1985 

Strengthening  the  economic  expan- 
sion now  taking  hold  requires  that  the 
U.S.  Government  give  major  priority 
to  developing  policies  which  conscious- 
ly begin  to  foster  saving,  investment. 
and  real  economic  growth  for  the 
1980's  and  1990's.  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  discussion  of  simplifi- 
cation of  the  Tax  Code,  next  year  I 
will  introduce  in  the  Senate  the  SELF- 
Tax  Plan  Act  of  1985.  SELF  stands  for 
the  overriding  principles  in  taxation: 
simplicity,  efficiency,  low  tax  rates, 
and  fairness.  This  means: 


People  should  be  able  to  understand 
the  basic  requirements  of  the  tax  law 
and  how  to  file  their  returns  by  them- 
selves, without  need  for  professional 
assistance. 

All  income  should  be  taxed  as  equal- 
ly as  possible,  with  some  consideration 
given  to  ability  to  pay.  People  who 
earn  the  same  income  should  pay  the 
same  tax. 

The  poor  should  not  be  taxed  at  all, 
and  we  should  be  careful  to  establish 
this  standard  fairly  generously. 

Specific  preferences  and  subsidies 
should  be  removed  from  the  Tax  Code; 
economic  policy  should  be  addressed 
directly  and  not  through  incompre- 
hensible tax  manipulations. 

What  I  am  advocating  is  a  return  to 
a  relatively  simplified,  low-rate,  mod- 
erately progressive  tax  structure.  My 
plan,  which  will  raise  roughly  the 
same  amount  of  revenue  as  under  cur- 
rent law.  establishes  low-rate  tax 
schedules  while  broadening  the  tax 
base.  Under  the  SELF-tax.  most  spe- 
cial tax  subsidies  and  preferences 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Under  the  SELF-tax,  income  subject 
to  tax  would  include: 

Adjusted  gross  income— per  the 
present  law; 

One  hundred  percent  of  capital 
gains  and  capital  losses— subject  to  the 
current  $3,000  per  year  limit  on  capital 
losses; 

Government  transfer  payments; 

Half  of  social  security  benefits  for 
high  income  taxpayers— per  current 
law:  and 

Employer  benefits  currently  not 
taxed— under  both  the  income  and 
payroll  tax: 

Present  law  treatment  would  be  re- 
tained for  all  items  not  mentioned 
above,  particularly  interest  on  State 
and  local  bonds,  IRA  and  Keogh  con- 
tributions and  the  taxation  of  social 
security  benefits.  The  present  law  pro- 
vision for  indexing  tax  brackets  for  in- 
flation would  still  be  applied  under 
the  SELF-tax. 

The  aged  and  blind  exemptions 
would  be  repealed.  The  zero  bracket 
amount  (ZBA)  would  be  increased  to 
$10,000  on  joint  returns  and  to  $6,000 
on  single  and  head  of  household  re- 
turns. The  present  personal  exemption 
of  $1,000  would  be  retained.  All  tax 
credits  would  be  repealed  and  all  item- 
ized deductions  would  be  repealed, 
except  the  following  which  will  be  re- 
tained. 

Charitable  contributions— for  item- 
izers  and  nonitemizers.  as  per  current 
law: 

Home  mortgage  interest;  and 

Medical  expenses— if  they  exceed  5 
percent  of  AGI.  as  per  current  law. 

The  marriage  penalty  will  be  ended 
by  permitting  optional  separate  filing 
to  two-earner  married  couples.  Those 
who  elect  optional  separate  filing 
would  split  their  unearned  income,  ex- 


emptions, and  excess  itemized  deduc- 
tions equally  between  both  spouses. 

Under  the  SELF-tax,  a  married 
couple  filing  jointly  would  not  have  to 
pay  tax  on  any  income  up  to  $10,000 
and  would,  in  addition,  receive  a  per- 
sonal exemption  of  $1,000  per  person. 
A  family  of  four  could  thus  earn 
$14,000  free  of  tax  under  this  plan;  no 
poor  family  would  pay  any  tax. 
Wealthier  taxpayers  would  pay  some- 
what higher  rates  of  tax  than  average 
or  lower  income  taxpayers. 

As  shown  in  table  1.  the  SELF-tax 
basic  schedule  has  four  tax  brackets. 
For  single  individuals,  income  under 
$6,000  would  not  l>e  taxed;  between 
$6,000  and  $20,000  the  tax  rate  would 
be  15  percent;  between  $20,000  and 
$30,000  the  rate  would  be  24  percent; 
and  over  $30,000  the  tax  rate  would  be 
30  percent.  For  married  taxpayers 
filing  jointly,  income  below  $10,000 
would  not  be  taxed;  between  $10,000 
and  $24,000  the  rate  would  be  15  per- 
cent; between  $24,000  and  $45,000  the 
tax  rate  would  be  24  percent;  and  over 
$45,000  the  tax  rate  would  be  30  per- 
cent. No  taxpayer  would  pay  a  higher 
rate  than  30  percent. 

Certain  important  features  of  the 
SELF-tax  of  1985  deserve  iteration. 
First,  the  poor  are  not  to  be  subject  to 
tax.  The  schedule  includes  a  relatively 
high  zero-bracket.  Currently,  the  offi- 
cially defined  poverty  level  is  about 
$9,000  per  year  for  a  family  of  four; 
the  average  value  of  transfer  pay- 
ments received  by  the  same  size  family 
is  now  estimate  to  be  equal  to  about 
$5,000  per  year. 

Under  the  SELF-tax,  with  its  ZBA  of 
$10,000  and  $1,000  personal  exemp- 
tion, families  officially  defined  as  poor 
would  pay  no  tax.  This  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  present  law.  which 
taxes  the  working  poor  with  incomes 
as  low  as  $3,300  for  singles  and  $5,400 
for  couples,  but  exempts  all  transfer 
income.  That  creates  a  bias  against 
work.  My  bill  rectifies  that  bias  by 
treating  transfers  and  wages  identical- 
ly, while  keeping  the  threshold  on  tax- 
able incomes  high  enough  to  exempt 
the  working  as  well  as  nonworking 
poor. 
Table  1— SELP-Tax  Plan;  Tax  Schedules 

schedule  i.  single  taxpayers  who  do  not 
qualify  for  rates  in  schedules  11  and  iii 

If  laxablr  income  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $6.000 No  tax. 

Over  $6,000  but  not  over  0  plus  15%  of  excess  over 

$20,000.  $6,000. 

Over     $20,000     but     not  $2,100      plus      24%      of 

over  $30,000  excess  over  $20,000. 

Over  $30.000 $4,500      plus      30%      of 

excess  over  $30,000. 

SCHEDULE    II.    lAi    MARRIED   TAXPAYERS    FILING 

JOINT    RETURNS.     'Bi  CERTAIN    WIDOWS    AND 

WIDOWERS 

If  taxable  income  is:  The  tax  is; 

Not  over  $10.000 No  Ux. 

Over    $10,000    but    not  0  plus  15%  of  excess  over 

over  $24,000.  $10,000. 

Over     $24,000     but     not  $2,100      plus      24%      of 

over  $45,000.  excess  over  $24,000. 
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If  taxable  inoome  Is:         The  Ux  is:  charitable    deduction,    that    Govern-  TABLE   2— DISTRIBUTION  Of   TAX   LIABILITIES   UNDER 

Over  $45.000 *Vx^ov^$45^  ment  policies  must  provide  a  stable  PRESENT  (1982)  WW  AND  THE  SELF-TAX  (INCOME  AND 

SCHEDULE  III.  UNMARRIED  .OR  LEGALLY  sEPA-  Predictablc  tax  treatment  for  such  an  PAYROLL  TAX) 

RATED  1  TAXPAYERS  WHO  OTALiFY  AS  HEADS  Important  industry.  For  these  reasons,  iwiar  amounts  m  wiKmsi 

or  HousEBoLD  the  SELF-tax  will  retain  the  current    

If  Uxable  income  is:            The  tax  Is:  law  deduction  for  home  mortgage  in-  Ta»  lialKlity                  Qiangt 

Not  over  $6.000 No  Ux.  terest.                                                                                       [xpanded  .ncome ■ — — — - 

°r22,m°^  *"'  ""' """  ° Si'U** °' ""^ °"'"  The  medical  expense  deduction  is  re ""'""'     '^'''^    *^"'     ^""' 

Over  $22,000  but   not  $2,400    plus    24%    of  talncd  Under  the  SELF-tax  because  it  otojio.ooo                  $5313     wes      jis*        29 

over  $35,000.                   excess  over  $22,000.  js  the  Only  provison  in  current  law  1'°™!°*?°°°°             ,'?J2      H**     -??'       "'? 

Over$35000,                         $5  520      plus      30%      of  .n.    t     n                              i-    r  c                                j  $20,000  to  $30,000                  10188         9875       -313         -31 

uver»j3,uuu „-«=  „vpr  tas  oM  that  allows  some  relief  for  persons  and  $30,000  to  $4o,ooo              7997      so  is         18          2 

exccw  uvt:r  •ou.uuu.  families   incurrine  verv   hieh   medical  $40  000  to  $50,000                45  37       4616          79          17 

SCHEDULK IV.  MARRIED  INDIVIDUALS  FILING  lamUlCS    inCUrrmg    very    nign    meOlCai  jso  000  to  $75  000                     39  72         4I56           183            «6 

SEPARATE  RETDRiis  costs.  I  believe  this  IS  a  reasonable  and  $75,000  to  $100,000             1571       i6  32         so        3  8 

rnmna<«innate     nolicv      esneriallv     in  $100,000  to  $200,000               2216        2177           39        -18 

If  uxable  income  is:            The  tax  is:  COmpassionaie     policy,     especially      in  j^QQooopi^j                         ,g,j|        „3,          ,Q3        _55 

Not  over  $5.000 No  Ux.  vicw  of  the  fact  that  the  SELF-tax's                              

Over  $5,000  but  not  over  0  plus  15%  of  excess  over  expansion  of  the  tax  base  will  result  in  ^°'^' '                 "^^^     '"^°     ""'       ''^ 

oJir'«2.ooo   but   not  $1*050^' plus    24%    of  taxation  of  employer  paid  benefits,  in-  •  Ma»  not  add  doe  to -ounoiog 

over  $22,500.                   excess  over  $12,000.  cludlng  health  insurance. 

Over  $22.500 $3,570    plus    30%    of  Other    features     retained     by     the  This  minimal  change  in  distribution 

excess  over  $22,500.  SELF-tax-IRA's.  Keogh's,  and  index-  is    in    marked    contrast    to    flat-rate 

SCHEDULE  V.  ESTATE  AND  TRUST  j^^j^^   ^j   ^^^   rates-are   recent   addi-  income    tax     proposals.     Current-law 

If  uxable  income  is:         The  tax  is:  (.jons  to  the  Tax  Code  designed  to  en-  rates  are  progressive— collect  more  tax 

^°' "it^lllf".      V i?^.^' ^".""^  J^""^   ,  ooiirasp  savine  and  investment  and  to  as   ^   percent   of    income    from    upper- 
Over  $7,000  but  not  over   $1,050     plus     24%     Of  courage  saving  ana  invesimeni  ana  lo  .                 ,ot,..-^c     fv,o„     f-,,™     ^ZX,^,■ 

$17,500.                         excess  over  $7,000.  protcct  middlc-incomc  taxpayers  from  income     returns    man     irom     lower- 

over  $17.500, $3,570    plus    30%    of  bracket  creep  due  to  inflation    I  be  income  returns.  Thus,  flat-rate  plans 

^v,     o^...             excess  over  $17,500.  ^^^^^    ^^^^^    provisions    and    policies  invariably  cut  the  percentage  of  total 

The  SEaJ-tax  recogntees  the  needs  ^^^^^^^  j,^  supported  and  encouraged.  ^^^  P*.'^  ^^  ^^e  top  income  groups  and 

not  only  of  the  poor,  but  of  all  Amen-  „.      sjTrTTTrav   rptnins  rnrrpnt   lau;  '■^'se  It  for  those  m  the  middle  and 

can  families  generally.  The  provision  .^^!:l,Z^l^'J'^f^Jj:„"^^^  sometimes  at  the  bottom,  depending 

for  a  personal  exemption  of  $1,000  per  ^'|,f ^To/al  retl  ement^  r^^^^^^^  °"   exemption   levels.   The   SELF-tax 

person  is  designed  to  be  equitable  to  *ell  as  for  a  1  retirement-related  provi-  achieves  substantial  simplification  of 

families  incurring  the  cost  of  raising  s'O'is.  As  with  the  other  exceptions.  I  brackets,  deductions,  and  credits.  Yet, 

children  and  supporting  other  depend-  "^"^Yf  ^^  '^  ^^-^^  ki     ;       .^^  maintam  ^  ^^^^j^  3  shows,  the  share  of  total  tax 

ents  who  have  no  income.  These  provi-  *  stable  predictable  tax  treatment  in  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^  expanded   income  class 

sions  plus  the  SELF-tax's  elimination  these  areas.  changes    by    less   than    1    percentage 

of  the  current  marriage  penalty  recog-  winners  and  losers  under  the  self-tax  point  for  all  income  classes  except  the 

nize   the   differential   costs   of  single  xhe  SELF-tax  presents  a  good  illus-  $10,000  to  $20,000  group  and  that  class 

compared  to  married  taxpayers,  and  tration  of  who  the  winners  and  losers  changes  by  only    -1.11   percent— see 

provide  a  fairer  approach  to  taxing  would    be    under    a    simplified    rate  table  3. 

the  family  than  does  current  law.  income    tax    which    basically    retains  These     small     aggregate     changes 

The     SELF-Ux     retains     a     sinall  ^^^jy  ^j^g  home  mortgage,  charitable,  among  income  classes  mask  large  gains 

number  of  deductions  now  available  ^^j  ^jedical  expense  deductions.  The  and  losses  within  each  class.  As  table  4 

Tfl'c''«^^'!,Jr;J?^«^t'^^t  Vfl,fr,°J  tables  below  show  the  effects  of  the  shows.  54.5  million  returns  show  tax 

Am^^.anl    an7  Tn^/t^ain^^    fh«t  SELF-tax  as  estimated  by  the  Individ-  decreases  under  the  SELF-tax.  while 

Americans    and    reflect    values    that  income  tax  calculator  model  used  55.6  million  show  tax  increases.  The 

should  be  encouraged  in  American  so-  ^J^^^g Treal^V ~°^^^^^  average  decrease  would  be  $611;  the 

The  deduction  for  charitable  contri-  ''°iS\*;°br2" hows  ^cTrem  Tefu'rr'wRh 'increases    and     de- 

pS  Se'crc^rifab'Te'S^^  sc^du^e  -for  both  STncome   and  creases  are  roughly  equal  in  number 

Sf   oT  most   treSSted^  S^^^^  payroll  tax-and  other  provisions  for  overall,  but  there  is  considerable  varia- 

schools    and    universities,    museums.  1984  would  yield  revenues  of  $454.76  ^'°"  .t'"°'l^'"^°!"f,^'^!ftl ' 

hospitals,  research  organizations,  com-  billion.    The    SELF-tax    would    yield  ^1%'"^  ^^^..^"^"^Zft^^  1>^^1TJ^ 

munity  service  groups,  and  religious  $449.2  billion,  a  revenue  loss  of  $5.57  36.38    million    returns    show    tax    m- 

institutions    all    depend    heavily    on  billion  or  1.2  percent.  creases  while   14.41  million  show  de- 

charitable  donations.  A  major  change  This  revenue  loss  is  distributed  quite  creases,  tne  average  aecrease-$iJ^b-is 

in   the   tax   treatment  for  charitable  evenly  over  a  wide  income  range.  For  larger  by  over  70  percent  than  the  av- 

giving  could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  returns  with  expanded  incomes-that  frage  increase-$i.5-J.  xnirty  million  01 

these    organizations.    I    believe    that  is.  adjusted  gross  income,  or  AGI.  plus  Trt  ll^^^lZ^ln'^XL'^r'^^^^^ 

Government  should  provide  a  stable  tax  preferences  less  investment  inter-  L'^,,!;""?"i^;itn^°  ^^,h  J^^Lr  h  fi 

tax  environment  for  our  charities  and  est     to     the    extent     of    investment  ff  ""'^J  ^fn.in«inn    n^  ^^ninvpr  naM 

for    this    reason,    the   SELF-tax    will  mcome-between  $10,000  and  $20,000,  °  J^Ln^m.  n  thP  nav^n^ax  h^^,P 

retain    the    deduction   for   charitable  tax  liabilitv  decreases  bv  less  than  8  ^""^^  benefits  m  the  payroll  tax  base, 

eivine  liability  decreases  Dy  less  inan  H  j^^  ^^^  ^j^^j^j.  j^q.OOO  income  class,  re- 

Stailarly  the  home  mortgage  inter-  f^^^^^S'  ^°^  all  other  income  classes  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  decreases  out- 
oimuariy,  me  nome  morLgage  inter  ^^  change  is  less,  varying  between  „„_,hpr  nn^.:  with  inrnmp  tav  in 
est  deduction  is  extremely  important  ,  .  «  ~,„Z,r,t  ^inH  >;  r  npr^pnt  Pvpn  number  ones  with  income  tax  in- 
to many  American  taxpayers.  Also,  the  ."tt  „prv  inltf  .Jnlr  Znm(^  .Z  "^^^^  ^^  ^^  "^'"*°"  '°  ^  '"'"*°"- 
health  of  the  home  building  industry  ^^^  ^"^  lowest-under  $10.000-and  j  contrast,  in  the  income  class 
£  vit2l  for  the  r?st  of  the%Sn^^^^^  highest-over  $200,000-income  classes  j^o.OOO  to  $20,000  tax.  decreases- 
and  the  home  mortgage  deduction  has  show  small  percentage  changes- +  2.9  1951  million-outnumber  increases- 
been  an  important  feature  of  our  Gov-  Percent  and  -5.6  percent,  respectively.  4  gg  million-by  nearly  4:1.  Decreases 
ernment's  policy  of  supporting  the  ex-  also  outnumber  increases  in  the 
pansion  of  home  ownership  in  the  $20,000  to  $30,000  class  by  2:1—11.56 
United  States.  I  believe,  as  with  the  million  to  5.64  million. 
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TABLE  3  -SHARE  Of  TOTAL  TAX  PAID  BY  EACH  INCOME 
CLASS  UNDER  PRESENT  (1982)  LAW  AND  SELF-TAX 

Pdccnl  IsIrCulai 
Cucienl       S(LF  lu       CIun|( 


0  to  SIO.OOO 
tlO.OOO  10  {20.000 

|».0«0  »  po.ooo 
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TABLE  4  -TAX  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  UNDER  THE 
SELF  TAX  (1981  INCOME  LEVELS,  COMPARED  TO  1984 
PRESENT  LAW) 
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THE  CORPORATE  INCOME  TAX 

Mr.  President,  the  SELF-Tax  Plan 
Act  of  1985  presents  a  carefully  ana- 
lyzed approach  to  the  individual 
income  tax.  It  is  a  proposal  which  has 
taken  several  years  to  develop,  indeed, 
this  is  the  third  version  of  the  propos- 
al which  I  will  introduce— in  the  97th 
Congress,  the  plan  was  introduced  as 
S.  2557;  in  the  98th  it  was  introduced 
as  S.  1040. 

It  is  my  aim  to  simplify  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax  as  well  as  the  individ- 
ual tax.  much  for  the  same  reasons:  to 
provide  for  lower  rates,  greater  effi- 
ciency and  a  higher  degree  of  fairness 
across  industries  and  among  compa- 
nies. However,  compared  to  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax,  simplifying  and  re- 
forming the  corporate  income  tax  pre- 
sents problems  of  far  greater  complex- 
ity. 

On  a  theoretical  level,  there  has 
always  been  a  problem  with  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax:  in  the  final  analysis  a 
corporate  tax  is  not  paid  by  corpora- 
tions, but  by  individuals— customers, 
workers,  and  corporate  suppliers  must 
share  the  burden  of  the  corporate  tax. 
This  creates  a  system  of  double  tax- 
ation—individuals who  must  pay  the 
Individual  income  tax  also  share  the 
burden  of  the  corporate  income  tax  on 
the  same  income.  The  corporate  tax, 
which  is  extremely  uneven  across  in- 
dustry, results  in  major  distortions  in 
the  allocation  of  investment,  and  cre- 
ates enormous  complexity  for  taxpay- 
ers who  are  presented  with  numerous 
opportunities  to  game  the  tax  struc- 
ture. 


Because  the  issues  are  so  complex 
and  also  because  a  major  study  of  the 
tax  structure  has  already  been  ordered 
by  the  President,  the  SELF-tax  will 
not  present  a  specific  proposal  for  cor- 
porate tax  reform.  The  proposal  will 
however,  outline  a  number  of  princi- 
ples which  I  believe  will  be  essential  to 
any  successful  reform  of  the  corporate 
income  tax.  These  principles  include 
the  following: 

THE  CORPORATE  INCOME  TAX  SHOULD  BE 
RETAINED 

Although  well-reasoned  arguments 
against  double  taxation  can  be  made.  I 
l)elieve  the  corporation  income  tax 
should  be  retained.  Large  corporations 
can  make  enormous  profits,  partially 
because  they  receive  many  advantages 
from  their  corporate  status.  The  legal 
concept  of  the  corporation  as  a  legal 
person  and  the  corporate  form  pro- 
tects shareholders  as  well  as  corporate 
officers;  legal  protection  of  corpora- 
tions facilitates  the  conduct  of  domes- 
tic and  international  business.  The 
corporate  income  tax  is  a  reasonable 
means  by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  collect  revenues  from  enti- 
ties which  owe  much  to  the  legal  sta- 
bility and  protection  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

DOUBLE  TAXATION  SHOULD  BE  REDUCED  OR 
ELIMINATED 

Double  taxation  need  not  be  contin- 
ued in  as  extreme  a  form  as  under  cur- 
rent law.  even  if  the  corporate  tax  is 
retained.  For  example,  corporations 
could  t)e  permitted  a  deduction  for 
dividends  paid;  thus  profits  would  be 
taxed  to  the  shareholders,  but  not  to 
the  corporation.  Such  an  approach, 
and  other  proposals  for  reducing  the 
level  and  impact  of  double  taxation 
should  be  seriously  studied  and  evalu- 
ated by  the  Treasury. 

THE  TAX  BURDEN  AMONG  CORPORATIONS  AND 
ACROSS  INDUSTRIES  SHOULD  BE  MADE  AS 
EQUAL  AS  POSSIBLE 

A  corporate  income  tax  should  tax 
corporate  income  as  equally  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  investments  can  be  allocat- 
ed throughout  the  economy  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  This  general  princi- 
ple, fully  consistent  with  the  general 
philosophy  underlying  the  SELF-tax 
for  individuals,  implies  the  following: 

There  should  be  a  single  corporate 
tax  rate  for  all  corporations— regard- 
less of  size  and  industry.  Service  and 
financial  enterprises  should  pay  the 
same  rate  of  tax  as  manufacturing  in- 
stitutions. 

The  corporate  tax  rate  should  be  the 
same  as  highest  individual  income  tax 
rate:  30  percent.  If  the  corporate  rate 
was  equal  to  the  highest  individual 
rate,  there  would  be  no  direct  incen- 
tive built  into  the  tax  structure  to  en- 
courage individuals  to  set  themselves 
up  as  corporate  enterprises. 

All  special  credits  and  preferences 
now  enjoyed  by  specific  industries  in 
services,    finance    and    manufacturing 


should  be  eliminated  because  they  dis- 
tort the  natural  flow  of  investments. 

All  corporations  should  be  pf^rmitted 
deductions  for  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses,  such  as  interest 
payments,  which  permit  them  to  grow 
and  develop  as  business  enterprises. 

Present  depreciation  rules  should  be 
amended  so  they  will  be  equal  across 
industry  and  equally  usable  by  all  sizes 
of  corporation.  This  implies  a  move 
toward  expensing— that  is,  immediate 
writeoffs  for  all  corporate  expendi- 
tures and  investments.  Expensing 
would  t>e  easier  to  understand  and  uti- 
lized by  small  as  well  as  large  business- 
es. Expensing  should  be  studied  and 
analyzed  with  great  care  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

It  is  possible  that  the  corporate 
income  tax,  if  it  embodied  these  prin- 
ciples—including the  provision  that 
the  corporate  rate  should  be  equal  to 
the  highest  individual  rate  in  a  re- 
formed individual  income  tax  system, 
that  is,  30  percent  as  in  the  SELF- 
tax— would  lose  revenue  compared  to 
the  corporate  income  tax  under  cur- 
rent law. 

If  this  is  the  case.  I  urge  the  Treas- 
ury to  study  the  possibility  of  making 
up  the  lost  revenue  by  a  move  to  a 
broad-based  consumption  tax.  A  con- 
sumption tax  would  have  the  effect  of 
encouraging  saving  and  investment 
while  discouraging  consumption. 
Many  different  kinds  of  consumption 
taxes  have  been  proposed— a  national 
sales  tax.  a  value-added  tax.  a  tax  on 
business  transactions.  Much  additional 
study  is  needed  before  choosing  the 
best  approach  to  making  up  any  possi- 
ble revenue  gap. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  to  restructure  the  Nation's 
tax  system.  Our  prospects  for  econom- 
ic growth  for  the  rest  of  this  century 
will  depend  on  how  we  repair  and 
modernize  our  basic  tax  system.  Gov- 
ernment must  raise  sufficient  revenues 
to  provide  necessary  services  and  func- 
tions; individuals  and  businesses  must 
be  permitted  to  pursue  their  economic 
goals  with  a  minimum  of  Government 
restriction.  A  major  simplification  of 
our  tax  system  is  required,  provided  it 
is  perceived  as  fair  and  in  tune  with 
the  basic  values  of  the  American 
people.* 


PROMPT    PAYMENTS    BECOMING 
AN  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

STANDARD 

•  Mr.  SASSE31.  Mr.  President,  paying 
one's  bills  on  time  was  such  a  univer- 
sal business  standard  that  it  hardly  de- 
served to  be  considered  the  irmovation 
it  was  when  I  called  for  making  it  a 
statutory  requirement  for  Federal 
agencies  through  the  introduction  of 
S.  30.  the  Late  Payments  Act  of  1981. 
on  the  first  day  of  the  97th  Congress. 
The  purpose  and  content  of  this  legis- 


lation is  clear  and  unequivocal:  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  pay  its  bills  on  time, 
within  30  days,  or  face  up  to  interest 
charges. 

Yet,  this  standard  was  an  initiative. 
And  this  initiative,  which  grew  ulti- 
mately to  be  the  Prompt  Payment  Act 
of  1982  (Public  Law  97-177),  is  yielding 
more  and  more  results  and  benefits  for 
those  who  do  business  with  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  for  those  governments 
themselves. 

Kenton  Pattie,  whose  indefatigable 
efforts  as  leaider  of  the  Slow  Pay  Coa- 
lition—a coalition  consisting  primarily 
of  small  business  groups— contributed 
much  toward  the  enactment  of  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act,  recently  wrote 
me  to  tell  me  that  similar  coalition  ef- 
forts at  the  State  level  are  producing 
similar  statutes  in  our  Nation's  States. 

A  total  of  35  States  now  have 
prompt  payment  laws. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  addi- 
tional information  on  State  prompt 
payment  laws  be  available  for  review 
by  my  colleagues  and  others,  I  ask 
that  Mr.  Pattie's  letter  to  me,  along 
with  excerpts  from  an  accompanying 
report,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

This  report  of  success  on  prompt 
pay  laws  %,t  the  State  level  follows  an- 
other encouraging  report  earlier  this 
year  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB).  The  OMB  report- 
ed that,  following  the  first  full  year  of 
implementation  of  Public  Law  97-177, 
the  Federal  Government  was  paying 
its  bills  promptly  99  percent  of  the 
time.  This  compares  favorably  to  a  60- 
percent  prompt  payment  rate  reported 
in  a  1978  study  by  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  latter  rate  rep- 
resented a  sorry  state  of  affairs,  espe- 
cially when  one  considered  that  the 
majority  of  the  late  payments  involved 
small  businesses. 

Unlike  large  corporations,  small 
businesses  have  neither  the  adminis- 
trative personnel  available  nor  the 
cash-flow  capability  required  to  carry 
overdue  accounts  for  long  periods  of 
time.  I  should  note  here,  to  emphasize 
this  point,  that  even  though  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  has  a  99-percent 
"on  time"  rate  in  paying  its  bills,  the 
remaining  1  percent  represents  180,000 
overdue  bills.  Most  of  these  are  owed 
small  businesses. 

When  the  financial  practices  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  affect  small  busi- 
nesses so  directly,  I  have  a  special  con- 
cern: I  serve  on  both  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee,  which  oversees 
Federal  financial  management  prac- 
tices, and  the  Small  Business  Conunit- 
tee,  which  focuses  its  attention  on  the 
special  concerns  of  this  country's 
small  businesses  and  entrepreneurs. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  objec- 
tive of  the  prompt  payment  standard 
was,  and  remains,  twofold:  First,  to 
make   certain   that   those   businesses 


which  provide  goods  and  services  to 
Government  receive  payment  in  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time;  and  second, 
through  the  prospect  of  interest 
charges,  to  encourage  Goverrunent 
agencies  to  develop  and  maintain  effi- 
cient financial  management  practices. 

The  improvement  from  1978  to  1984 
in  the  rate  at  which  Federal  agencies 
pay  their  bills  on  time— from  60  per- 
cent to  99  percent— as  well  as  the  de- 
termined efforts  of  small  businesses  in 
coalition  to  encourage  the  enactment 
of  prompt  payment  legislation  by 
State  governments  shows  that  there  is 
substantial  progress  toward  meeting 
this  objective.  If  such  progress  contin- 
ues, I  feel  confident  that  the  initiative 
of  1981  will  soon  become  a  standard 
for  all  levels  of  government.  I  welcome 
such  a  standard. 

The  material  follows: 
NAVA.  THE  International 
communications  industries 

Association, 
Fairfax.  Va.,  June  1.  1984. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 
Rvasell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sasser:  It  has  been  a  while 
since  I  wrote  you  about  prompt  pay  laws.  A 
lot  has  happened: 

10  states  passed  prompt  pay  laws  last 
year. 

8  states  passed  prompt  pay  this  spring. 

Prompt  pay  is  currently  pending  in  17 
state  legislatures. 

A  total  of  35  states  now  have  prompt  pay 
laws.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  I  hope  we  can 
report  to  you  on  several  more. 

Meanwhile,  in  April  we  published 
"Prompt  Pay  Laws  Are  Succeeding"  which 
documents  the  fact  that  prompt  pay  laws 
are  working.  The  Prompt  Pay  Act  of  1982, 
which  requires  Federal  agencies  to  pay  in- 
terest penalties  when  late  in  paying  compa- 
nies, has  been  particularly  successful. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  problems.  Com- 
panies still  have  problems  getting  paid  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  although  Congressman  Sisi- 
sky  is  trying  to  solve  the  problem.  (For 
more  details,  call  Diane  Worthington  (225- 
6365)).  Meanwhile,  some  states  with  prompt 
pay  laws  are  passing  amendments  to  tighten 
up  language,  raise  interest  penalties,  and 
strike  loopholes. 

If  you,  your  staff,  or  supporters  back 
home  need  more  information  about  the 
prompt  pay  issue,  please  feel  free  to  contact 
me.  We  appreciate  your  support  and  encour- 
agement and  look  forward  to  continuing  to 
work  with  you  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

Sincerely, 

Kenton  Pattie, 
Senior  Stajf  Vice  President. 

States  With  Prompt  Pay  Statutes 
Adopted  prior  to  1981 
1.(1)  Florida. 

2.  (2)  Hawaii  (strengthened  by  Senate  Bill 
806  in  1983). 

3.  (3)  Illinois. 

4.  (4)  Massachusetts  (limited). 

5.  (5)  Oregon. 

6.  (6)  Arkansas  (limited). 

7.  (7)  Michigan  (limited). 

8.  (8)  North  Carolina  (limited). 

9.  (9)  Indiana. 


Adopted  in  1981 

1.  (10)  South  Carolina. 

2.  (11)  Washington. 

3.  (12)  North  Dakota  (strengthened  by 
Senate  Bill  2056  in  1983). 

Adopted  in  1982 

1.  (13)  Alaska  (limited). 

2.  (14)  Arizona. 

3.  (15)  California. 

4.  (16)  Louisiana. 

5.  (17)  Pennsylvania. 

6.  South  Carolina. 

Adopted  in  1983 

1.  California. 

2.  (18)  Colorado. 

3.  (19)  Delaware. 

4.  Illinois. 

5.  Indiana. 

6.  (20)  Iowa. 

7.  (21)  Maryland. 

8.  (22)  Montana. 

9.  (23)  Nevada  (limited). 

10.  (24)  Oklahoma. 

11.  (25)  Rhode  Island. 

12.  (26)  Utah. 

13.  (27)  Wyoming. 

14.  North  Dakota. 

15.  Hawaii. 

Adopted  in  1984  (as  of  April  1984) 

1.  (28)  Kentucky. 

2.  (29)  Maine. 

3.  (30)  South  Dakota. 

4.  (31)  Virginia. 

Note.— Out  of  50  states.  31  have  prompt 
pay  laws  as  shown  by  the  number  in  paren- 
theses. The  numbers  without  parentheses 
show  that  in  addition  to  passing  new 
prompt  pay  laws,  some  states  are  amending 
their  existing  prompt  pay  statutes  to 
strengthen  language,  increase  interest  pen- 
alties, and  eliminate  loopholes. 

Prom:  Coalition  for  State  Prompt  Pay, 
Attn:  Kenton  Pattie,  3150  Spring  Street, 
Fairfax.  Va.  22031:  703/273-7200. 


INTEREST  PENALTIES  PAID  BY  STATES  WITH  PROMPT  PAY 

STATUTES 

State 

Limitations 

Interest 

1  /Uasks 

(instruction  contracts 

10  5%  jier  year 

2  Arizona 

10  0%  per  year 

3  Artanus 

Construction  contracts 

.  8  0%  per  year 

4  Calilofnia 

1982  statute 

025%  per  day 

1983  statute. 

Nonprolit  put)lic  benefit 
corporations 

0  25%  per  day 

5  CoJorado 

1  0%  per  montli 

6  Delaware 

12  0%  per  year 

7  florjda       

8  Hawaii 

19/7  Statute 

1 0%  per  montti 

1983  Statute 

Subcontractors 

None 

9  Illinois 

1976  Statute    ... 

1  0%  per  montti 

1983  Statute   . 

1  5%  per  monlti 

10  Indiana 

1933  Statute 

Highway  contracts 

12  0%  per  year 

1983  Statute 

.  Road  or  street  contracts 

12  0%  per  year 

1983  Statute 

10%  per  montti 

11  Iowa 

1  0%  per  month 

12  Kentucky 

1  0%  pet  month 

0  5%  per  day 

14  Maine. 

Current  rale  charged  by 

a  business  concern 

15  Maryland  

100%  per  year 

16  Massadiusells 

1961 

Construction  contracts 

Daily  interest  rate  of 
three  percentage 
points  above  tne 

rediscount  rate  ttien 

charged  by  the 

Federal  Resent 

Bank  ol  Boston 

1977 

Gas  and  dectriaty  contracts 

Penalty  according  to 
the  terms  of  me 

contract 

17  Micliigan 

Construction  contracts 

Reasonable  interest  rate 
set  by  contract 

18  Montana 

0  05%  per  day 
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STATE  BY  STATE  SUMMARY  STATUTES  AND  LEGISWTION 


Slate 


letisialion 


Status 


Aladama 


AiasM 


«(7ona 

*iunsas 

Cau'otnia 


CouiadG 
Connecticut 


Oeuaaie 

Disrrol  gl  . 
CoiumOu 
Ho>i<u 
Ootgia 

Hawai 


ksanc 
Illinois 


Hansas 


lleniuc»y 

louisiana 

Maine 

Matyland 

Massactiusctts 


Seiiaie  t»ii  16  ' 

House  Ml  !  5  ' 

House  Ml  60 

1982  statute  iimled 
House  Ml  606 

1982  statute 

]V1  statute  iiimied 

19' 1  statute 

1982  stalute 

1983  statute 
1983  statute 
House  Ml  ^811 


1983  statute 
Bill  6  120 

I9M  statute 
House  Ml  88fi 

19''  statute 

1983  statute  .payment 

Ic  sutcontraclors 
>nate  Ml  70 
•wne 

19'6  statute 
1983  statute 
1983  statute  iiifliitedl 
1981  statute  limited 
1983  statute 
1983  stalute 
Senate  f*  468 


Senate  Mi  ?96 


House  M<  2303 

1984  stalute 

1982  statute 
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House  Ml  ^302 


Senate  caiendai  toi  third 

'eadmj 
House  Ways  and  Means 

ComnntTee 
House  Ways  and  Means 

Committee 

Passed  House  m  Senate 
Committee  on  State  ««airs 


Revieo  Dy  legislative 
commrssjonef  miii  »  sent  to 
House  and  Senate  loi  a  vote 

downment  Operations 
Committee 

yetned  By  (iwetnoi  Hams  on 
Apil  9   1984 


In  djyefnof  tiiyosiii  s  otict 


Died  m  Senate  commillee 
Uf'«C  ove<  irom  1983 
session 

Passed  'ne  Senate  and  House 
•ith  amendments,  cuitentiy 
in  lont  Senate  and  House 
'Xntfience  committee 

Passed  House  m  Senate  Ways 
and  Means  Conimtllee 


Reported  out  ol  wnl  Stale 
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Hnuse  War  and  Means 
Committee 


MKtiigan 
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1981  statute  (hmted' 

House  Ml  4133 

Senate  Ml  13  < 


House  Ml  4134  ' 


House  Convrattee  on  State 

Mtaifs 
Senate  Coflvninee  on 

•nncriatnns  and 

Reluement 
House  Commrttee  on  State 
AHairs 
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State  Prompt  Pay 

Uvn  Ciuiition  lor  Slate  Promol  Pay  Attn  Henlon  Pattie.  3160  Spring 
Sireei  Fairta.  Va  22031   '03'275  '200 

Model  Prompt  Payment  Legislation 

(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  this  state  and  com- 
monwealth that  all  bills  owed  by  state  de- 
partments, institutions  and  agencies  shall 
be  paid  promptly.  No  state  or  common- 
wealth department,  institution,  agency,  or 
project  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
state  or  commonwealth  funds,  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  statute. 

(2)  All  bills  shall  be  paid  within  30  calen- 
dar days  of  receipt  of  invoice,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  (3)  and  (7). 

(3)  Where  the  state  or  commonwealth,  or 
a  project  sponsored  by  the  state  or  common- 
wealth funds,  purchases  meat  and  meat 
products,  fish  and  shellfish,  edible  fresh  or 
frozen  poultry,  poultry  meat  food  products, 
fresh  eggs  and  perishable  egg  products,  bills 
shall  be  paid  within  7  calendar  days.  Pay- 
ments for  groceries,  vegetables,  fresh  fruit, 
and  other  perishables  shall  be  made  within 
10  calendar  days.  For  other  industries  with 
common  payment  practices  of  less  than  30 
calendar  days,  the  state  or  commonwealth 
shall  comply  with  the  industry  terms. 


(4)  Interest  penalties  shall  be  paid  auto- 
matically when  bills  become  overdue.  It 
shall  be  up  to  each  state  or  commonwealth 
agency,  and  each  project  administering 
state  or  commonwealth  funds,  to  calculate 
and  pay  interest  automatically  at  the  time 
payment  is  made  on  the  principal.  Interest 
payments  shall  accompany  payment  of  net 
due  for  goods  and  services.  Agencies  shall 
not  require  companies  to  petition,  invoice, 
bill,  or  wait  any  additional  days  to  receive 
interest  due. 

(5)  Partitil  payment  shall  be  made  on  par- 
tial delivertes.  Each  complete  item  or  service 
must  t>e  paid  for  within  30  calendar  days  or 
in  accordance  with  (3)  above. 

(6)  All  proper  deliveries  and  completed 
services  ^all  be  received  or  accepted 
promptly  and  proper  receiving  and  accept- 
ance reports  shall  be  forwarded  to  payment 
offices  within  3  days  of  delivery  of  goods  or 
completion  of  service. 

(7)  Payment  shall  be  due  on  the  date  on 
which  the  agency  actually,  receives  the  in- 
voice or  receives  the  goods  or  services, 
whichever  is  later.  The  30.  10,  and  7  calen- 
dar day  periods  shall  be  considered  as 
"grace  periods"  during  which  all  proper  in- 
voices shall  be  paid. 

(8)  The  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  state 
or  commonwealth  shall  be  the  one  common- 
ly charged  to  all  the  vendor's  customers. 
The  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  vendor 
may  be  equal  to  the  vendor's  cost  of  short- 
term  money,  but  not  higher. 

(9)  Unpaid  interest  penalties  owed  to  ven- 
dors shall  compound  every  month. 

(10)  These  rules  shall  apply  to  all  pur- 
chases, leaees.  rentals,  contracts  for  services, 
construction,  repairs,  and  remodeling. 

(11)  No  discount  offered  by  a  vendor  shall 
be  taken  by  the  state  or  commonwealth,  or 
by  a  project  manager  administering  a  state 
or  commonwealth-supported  project,  unless 
full  payment  is  made  within  the  discount 
period.  In  the  event  a  discount  is  taken 
later,  interest  shall  accrue  on  the  unpaid 
balance  from  the  day  the  discount  offer  ex- 
pired. 

(12)  Interest  shall  be  paid  from  funds  al- 
ready appropriated  to  the  offending  depart- 
ment, institution  or  agency  or  granted  to 
the  state  or  commonwealth-supported 
project.  If  more  than  one  department,  insti- 
tution or  agency  has  caused  a  late  payment, 
each  shall  bear  a  proportional  share  of  the 
interest  penalty.  No  interest  shall  be 
charged  directly  back  to  the  state  or  com- 
monwealth's general  funds. 

(13)  In  instances  where  an  invoice  is  filled 
out  incorrectly,  or  where  there  is  any  defect 
or  impropriety  in  an  invoice  submitted,  the 
state  or  commonwealth  department,  institu- 
tion, agency,  or  the  state  or  commonwealth- 
supported  project,  shall  contact  the  vendor 
in  writing  within  10  days  of  receiving  the  in- 
voice. An  error  on  the  vendor's  invoice,  if 
corrected  by  the  vendor  within  5  working 
days  of  being  contacted  by  the  agency,  shall 
not  result  in  the  vendor  being  paid  late. 

(14)  Checks  shall  be  mailed  or  transmitted 
on  the  same  day  for  which  the  check  is 
dated. 

(15)  This  statute  authorizes  no  new  appro- 
priation to  cover  interest  penalties.  Neither 
state  or  commonwealth  departments,  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  nor  state  or  common- 
wealth-supported projects  shall  seek  to  in- 
crease appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining funds  to  pay  interest  penalties. 

(16)  Payment  of  interest  penalties  may  be 
postponed  when  payment  on  principal  is  de- 
layed because  of  disagreement  between  the 
state   or   commonwealth   and   the   vendor. 


However,  in  the  event  of  a  dispute,  the  dis- 
pute shall  be  settled  within  30  days  after  in- 
terest penalties  could  begin  to  be  assessed. 
At  the  resolution  of  any  dispute,  vendors 
shall  automatically  receive  interest  on  all 
proper  invoices  not  paid  for  as  provided  in 
(2)  within  30  calendar  days  (or  within  7  cal- 
endar days  in  the  case  of  meat  and  meat 
products  (as  defined  in  (3)),  or  within  10  cal- 
endar days  for  groceries,  vegetables,  fresh 
fruit  and  other  perishables). 

(17)  On  small  purchases  of  $500  or  less. 
the  state  of  commonwealth,  or  state  or  com- 
monwealth-supported project,  shall  wherev- 
er possible:  (A)  make  payment  by  cash-on- 
delivery,  or  (B)  make  payment  by  10  calen- 
dar days  after  receipt  or  acceptance  of  the 
goods. 

(18)  This  statute  shall  in  no  way  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  state  or  common- 
wealth from  making  advanced  payments. 
progress  payments,  or  from  prepaying 
where  circumstances  make  such  payments 
appropriate.  All  such  payments  shall  be 
made  promptly  and  are  subject  to  interest 
penalties  when  payment  is  late.  Where  con- 
struction, repair  and  remodeling  payments 
are  subject  to  retainage,  interest  penalties 
shall  accrue  on  retained  amounts  beginning 
30  calendar  days  after  work  is  completed  by 
the  contractor(s)  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  contract. 

(19)  Each  department,  institution  and 
agency  head  shall  be  responsible,  for  prompt 
payments.  In  all  instances  where  a  payment 
is  made  late,  the  head  of  the  state  or  com- 
monwealth agency  shall  submit  to  the 
proper  committee  of  the  state  or  common- 
wealth legislature  an  explanation  of  why 
the  bill  is  paid  late  and  what  is  being  done 
to  solve  the  late  payment  problem. 

(20)  Whenever  a  vendor  brings  formal  ad- 
ministrative action  or  judicial  action  to  col- 
lect interest  due  under  this  act,  should  the 
vendor  prevail,  the  state  or  commonwealth 
is  required  to  pay  any  reasonable  attorney 
fees. 

(21)  State  or  commonwealth  agencies 
making  purchases  for  projects  using  Federal 
funds  shall  make  no  purchases  without  final 
assurance  of  Federal  funds  to  cover  cost  of 
purchases.  Where  the  date  of  payment  to 
vendors  is  contingent  on  the  receipt  of  Fed- 
eral funds  or  Federal  approval,  the  solicita- 
tion of  bids  for  contracts  and  any  contracts 
awarded  shall  clearly  state  that  payment  is 
contingent  on  such  conditions. 

(22)  Each  January,  the  Governor  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  state  or  common- 
wealth legislature  summarizing  the  state  or 
commonwealth's  payment  record  for  the 
preceding  year.  Included  in  the  report  shall 
be  (A)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
late  payments  by  department,  institution 
and  agency,  (B)  the  amounts  of  interest 
paid,  (C)  the  percents  (A)  and  (B)  are  of  the 
total  number  of  purchases  and  the  total  dol- 
lars spent  on  procurement  of  all  goods  and 
services,  and  (D)  specific  steps  being  taken 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  la|.e  payments. 

(23)  This  statute  shall  be  ^effective  at  the 
beginning  of  the  state's  or  commonwealth's 
next  fiscal  year  and  shall  apply  to  all  pay- 
ments due  on  or  after  that  date. 

Prepared  by:  Coalition  for  State  Prompt 
Pay,  Attn:  Kenton  Pattie,  Director,  3150 
Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  VA  22031;  703/273- 
7200. 

Members  of  the  Coalition  for  State 
Prompt  Pay 
The  International  Communications  Indus- 
tries Association  (ICIA) 


National  Moving  &  Storage  Association 
(NMSA) 

Door  &  Hardware  Institute  (DHI) 

American  Subcontractors  Association 
(ASA) 

Association  of  General  Contractors. 
Rhode  Island  Chapter  (AGO 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
(NAM) 

Small  Business  United  (SBU) 

Coalition  for  Common  Sense  in  Govern- 
ment Procurement 

American  Meat  Institute  (AMI) 

Associated  Pennsylvania  Constructors 
(APC) 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 
(ACEC) 

Associated  Specialty  Contractors  (ASC) 

National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion (NECA) 

Painting  &  Decorating  Contractors  of 
America  (PDCA) 

Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America  (MCAA) 

Mason  Contractors  Association  of  America 
(MCAA) 

Sheet  Metal  and  Air  Conditioning  Con- 
tractors National  Association  (SMACNA) 

National  Roofing  Contractors  Association 
(NRCA) 

National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors  (NAPHCC) 

National  Insulation  Contractors  Associa- 
tion (NICA) 

National  Meat  Association  (NMA) 

National  Association  of  Wholesalers 
(NAW) 

National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment (NACM) 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Virgin- 
ia (AGO 

International  Sanitary  Supply  Association 
(ISSA) 

Association  of  the  Wall  and  Ceiling  Indus- 
tries—International (AWCI).« 


UNION  VIOLENCE 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  outbreak  of  mass  violence 
during  the  United  Auto  Workers" 
union  strike  at  the  AP  parts  plant  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  serves  as  yet  another  re- 
minder that  the  ugly  problem  of  labor 
violence  continues  to  plague  our  socie- 
ty. 

According  to  the  Toledo  Blade  of 
May  22,  an  estimated  2,000  to  3,500 
rampaging  demonstrators  assaulted 
city  police  at  the  plant  gates  with 
baseball  bats,  bottles,  chunks  of  as- 
phalt, bricks,  and  rocks.  It  took  the 
outnumbered  police  contingent  more 
than  2  hours  to  contain  the  riot.  As 
the  rioters  retreated,  they  battered 
police  cruisers  with  baseball  bats  and 
rocks.  One  police  van  was  burned,  and 
18  police  vehicles  were  heavily  dam- 
aged. 

During  the  current  Congress,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  union  violence.  The  hearings 
have  produced  overwhelming  evidence 
that  incidents  such  as  the  recent  riot 
in  Toledo  are  not  isolated  occurrences. 

A  large  part  of  the  problem  stems 
from  the  1973  Supreme  Court  split  de- 
cision  in   the  case   of  United  States 
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against  Enmons  which  exempted 
union  officials  engaged  in  "legitimate" 
union  activities  from  prosecution  for 
extortion  under  the  Hobbs  Act.  Ac- 
cording to  FBI  testimony  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  decision  has 
handcuffed  the  ability  of  Federal 
agents  to  control  union  violence. 

Mr.  President,  violence,  intimidation, 
and  property  destruction  have  no  valid 
place  in  the  process  of  bargaining  for 
wages  and  benefits.  Clearly,  we  must 
enact  legislation  to  overturn  the 
faulty  Supreme  Court  decision.  My 
distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa 
(Seruitor  Grassley)  has  introduced  S. 
462,  the  Hobbs  Act  Amendment,  to  re- 
store the  power  of  Federal  prosecution 
of  extortion  when  it  takes  place  in  the 
course  of  pursuing  otherwise  legiti- 
mate union  objectives.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
join  me  in  supporting  Senator  Grass- 
ley's  laudable  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  five  articles 
from  newspapers  in  Ohio  reporting 
the  violence  in  Toledo  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade.  May  22. 
1984} 

AP  Parts  Co.  Plant  Shuts  After  Mass 
Protest  Turns  Violent:  41  Are  Arrested 

POUCE  PROVIDE  protection  AS  WORKERS 
LEAVE 

(By  William  Green) 

Production  ceased  today  at  the  AP  Parts 
Co.  plant  on  Matzinger  Road  followinR  the 
removal  of  about  120  nonunion  replacement 
workers  and  130  supervisory  personnel  who 
had  remained  inside  the  plant  when  a  union 
protest  yesterday  erupted  in  violence. 

Police  arrested  41  people  after  an  estimat- 
ed 2.000  to  3.500  demonstrators  threw  rocks, 
vandalized  police  cruisers  and  burned  the 
sign  in  front  of  the  plant. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  unions  Local 
14  has  been  on  strike  at  the  plant  smce  May 
2. 

Police  said  18  vehicles  were  damaged, 
some  badly,  and  rocks  and  tear  gas  filled  the 
air  as  a  union  show  of  support  for  strikers 
turned  into  a  violent  confrontation. 

Company  officials  said  today  the  plant 
work  force  drove  their  own  vehicles  out  of 
the  plant °s  main  gate  about  9:10  am  follow- 
ing assurances  by  police  that  their  route 
was  safe. 

NO  incidents 

There  were  no  incidents,  company  offi- 
cials said. 

Richard  Deming.  company  director  of  em- 
ployee relations,  said  the  replacement  work 
ers  likely  would  not  be  brought  back  today 
but  he  added  that  probably  would  restart 
operations  tomorrow. 

"We  are  going  to  continue  to  operate  the 
plant,  and  if  we  don't  do  it  today  we'll  do  it 
tomorrow."  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  those  arrested  yester 
day  appeared  today  in  Toledo  Municipal 
Court  before  Judge  William  Skow  and  were 
released  on  their  own  recognizance  on  con- 
dition that  they  not  return  to  the  plant 
area. 

Mayor  Donna  Owens  announced  today 
that  officials  of  AP  Parts  and  Local  14  were 
to  meet  this  afternoon  with  a  panel  of  local 


business  and  labor  leaders  in  an  effort  to  re- 
solve the  strike  and  quell  violence. 

Mrs.  Owens  said  that  last  night  she  con- 
tacted Ned  Skeldon.  an  independent  con- 
sultant; Virgil  Oladieux.  chairman  of  Ola- 
dieux  Corp.;  Warren  Buckey.  chairman  of 
the  University  of  Toledo  board  of  trustees 
and  chairman  of  the  mayor's  economic  de- 
velopment task  force;  Mel  Pelfrey.  vice 
president  of  the  Marine  Engineers  Benefi- 
cial Association,  and  Harold  Leu.  president 
of  the  Teamsters  Local  20.  to  help  mediate 
the  dispute. 

Union  officials  estimated  the  size  of  yes- 
terday's turnout  at  the  plant,  but  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  an  accurate  count,  because 
they  were  arrayed  along  about  a  mile  of 
Matzinger. 

Police  used  riot  gear,  including  'ear  gas. 
riot  sticks,  shields,  helmets  and  pellet  guns. 
No  serious  injuries  were  reported,  although 
several  police  officers  required  treatment  at 
area  hospitals,  and  several  demonstrators 
complained  of  minor  injuries. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  INJURED 

Luke  Black,  a  Blade  photographer,  suf- 
fered a  hand  injury  when  someone  clubbed 
his  camera  as  he  was  recording  the  action. 
The  camera  and  a  300-millimeter  lens  were 
destroyed. 

What  this  is  all  about  is  the  scabs  in 
there.  •  Dave  Zeller.  a  striking  AP  worker, 
said,  motioning  at  the  plant.  "We  don't 
mind  supervisory  people  in  there.  This  city 
isn't  going  to  stand  for  this.  " 

James  Hall,  senior  vice  president  for  oper- 
ations for  AP.  said  230  people  were  in  the 
plant,  about  130  of  them  hired  as  replace- 
ments for  strikers. 

Local  14  officials  .said  they  had  no  part  in 
organizing  the  demonstration  and  had  not 
authorized  it. 

Harold  MonhoUen.  a  union  steward  at 
Jeep  Corp  ,  said  the  call  for  the  demonsta- 
tion  "probably  came  out  of  Detroit  as  a  mas- 
sive move  against  AP  Parts." 

First  word  of  the  demonstration  went  up 
the  Jeep  assembly  line  al>out  1  to  1:30  p.m.. 
he  said. 

"I  imagine  every  factory  in  Toledo  got  the 
word  the  same  time.  "  he  said. 

At  the  General  Motors  Hydramatic  Divi- 
sion, workers  heard  about  it  at  2  p.m..  John 
Dombrowski.  an  electrician  from  the  plant, 
said. 

J  HOURS  TO  RESTORE  CALM 

It  took  police  more  than  two  hours  to  re- 
store calm  after  the  first  tear  gas  cannister 
was  lobbed  into  the  crowd  at  4:35  p.m. 

By  3:30  p.m.  about  400  to  500  demonstra- 
tors had  gathered  outside  the  main  en- 
trance. Some  carried  baseball  bats  and 
others  carried  bottles,  chunks  of  asphalt, 
bricks  and  rocks. 

The  main  gate  was  blocked  by  an  empty 
car  carrier  pulled  partially  into  the  gate  and 
other  trucks  parked  in  the  middle  of  the 
street. 

At  3:50  p.m..  Lt.  Mark  Mason,  who  headed 
the  first  contingent  of  Toledo  police  arriv- 
ing at  the  scene,  warned  demonstrators  to 
disperse,  saying  they  were  violating  a  court 
order  limiting  picketing  at  the  plant. 

Atjout  4:30  p.m..  a  scuffle  erupted  as  police 
sought  to  arrest  a  demonstrator  near  the 
main  gate.  About  two  dozen  angry  demon 
strators  rushed  the  gate  shortly  afterwards 
and  were  repelled. 

The  crowd  responded  with  a  hail  of  rocks 
and  bottles,  and  Capt.  Jim  Greenwood  fired 
a  tear  gas  cannister  into  the  crowd.  Several 
others  followed,  and  the  first  of  four  major 
confrontations  in  which  police  used  tear  gas 
was  under  way. 


Capt.  Greenwood  said  he  fired  the  cannis- 
ter in  response  to  rock  throwing  and  be- 
cause demonstrators  were  trying  to  overturn 
police  cruisers. 

Oscar  Bunch,  president  of  Local  14, 
blamed  the  use  of  tear  gas  for  touching  off 
the  damaging  of  police  vehicles  that  fol- 
lowed. 

"I  think  it  was  unnecessary, '  Mr.  Bunch 
said.  "They  had  one  guy  who  jumped  the 
gun,  and  got  everybody  excited." 

Mr.  Bunch  said  tjoth  the  police  and  the 
company  had  been  warned  of  the  potential 
for  violence. 

"We  told  them  it  could  happen, "  he  said. 
"They  knew  it  was  coming." 

Police  used  tear  gas  to  split  the  crowd, 
pushing  demonstrators  in  troth  directions 
along  Matzinger,  leaving  fewer  than  100  at 
the  main  gate. 

As  they  retreated,  demonstrators  smashed 
windshields  in  cruisers  and  dented  some  of 
the  cars  with  baseball  bats  and  rocks.  One 
police  van  was  set  afire,  and  the  interior 
heavily  damaged. 

Police  said  18  cruisers  were  damaged,  but 
that  several  were  kept  in  use  with  their  win- 
dows knocked  out.  Six  had  to  be  towed,  they 
said. 

When  the  crowds  began  to  disperse,  police 
managed  to  move  the  truck  blocking  the 
gate  and  dragged  their  vehicles  inside. 

Sgt.  Rose  Reder  said  several  officers  were 
treated  at  hospitals,  but  that  none  was  ad- 
mitted for  injuries. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  May  22. 
19841 

Toledo  Strikers.  Police  Clash;  28 
Arrested.  Several  Injured 

Toledo.— Hundreds  of  union  workers  dem- 
onstrating ouuide  a  strikebound  auto  parts 
company  clashed  with  police  Monday,  and 
at  least  28  people  were  arrested,  several 
were  injured  and  a  police  cruiser  was  set 
afire,  authorities  said. 

At  least  one  cruiser  was  burned,  and 
others  sustained  flat  tires  and  broken  wind- 
shields as  the  workers,  some  carrying  base- 
ball bats  and  bricks,  battled  with  Toledo 
police  from  late  afternoon  into  the  evening, 
said  police  Sgt.  Rose  Reder. 

The  police  department  had  Issued  a  full 
recall  and  hoped  to  have  500  officers  on 
duty  by  midnight,  Ms.  Reder  said. 

'It's  in  a  holding  pattern  now,"  she  said  at 
about  10:45  p.m.  We  are  expecting  more 
problems." 

Other  people  were  starting  to  gather  at 
the  AP  Parts  Co.  as  evening  shifts  at  other 
area  plants  ended  at  11  p.m.,  Ms.  Reder  said. 

The  250  people  inside  the  plant  were  re- 
fusing 10  leave  without  police  protection,  a 
company  spokesman  said. 

Police  went  to  the  1.2  million  square-foot 
plant  as  several  hundred  people,  mostly 
United  Auto  Workers  union  members  from 
several  locals,  began  gathering  about  3  p.m. 
in  support  of  striking  AP  Parts  workers, 
police  said. 

Several  police  officers  sustained  minor  in- 
juries when  they  were  hit  by  bricks  and 
other  objects.  Ms.  Reder  said. 

Ms.  Reder  said  28  people  had  been  booked 
on  various  charges,  including  aggravated  ri- 
oting and  failure  to  disperse,  and  more 
people  were  being  brought  in. 

Company  spokesman  Richard  Deming 
said  the  250  replacement  workers  and  man- 
agement employees  still  Inside  the  plant 
were  refusing  to  leave  until  police  could 
guarantee  them  protection  from  the  demon- 


strators Who  remained  outside  the  plant  on 
the  city's  north  side. 

The  violence  apparently  began  near  the 
company  gates  about  4  p.m.,  and  police 
tossed  tear  gas  canisters  into  the  shouting 
crowd,  Ms.  Reder  said.  The  crowd  tossed  the 
canisters  back  over  the  company  gates,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bleuie  and  radio  station 
WMHE. 

UAW  meml)ers  from  several  Toledo  plants 
said  they  showed  up  spontaneously  or  re- 
ceived celUs  telling  them  to  gather  at  the  AP 
Parts  gates  for  a  "solidarity  demonstration." 

"The  estimates  grew  to  some  4,000  armed 
with  bottles,  bricks,  clubs  and  God  knows 
what  else,"  Deming  said.  "They  made  sever- 
al attempts  to  penetrate  our  fence,  includ- 
ing an  18-wheel  tractor-trailer  rig.  There's 
t>een  considerable  damage  to  our  facility,  to 
our  motor  vehicles.  They  are  now  heaving 
Molotov  oocktails  at  the  plant." 

Said  Deming:  "We  had  some  indications 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  demonstration. 
A  demonetration  and  out-and-out  lawless- 
ness are  two  different  things." 

Worker*  struck  the  plant  May  2  over  a 
35%  wage  and  benefit  cut  imposed  by  AP 
I»arts  at  the  beginning  of  March.  Workers 
said  the  cuts  were  unbearable,  but  the  com- 
pany said  it  needed  them  to  remain  solvent. 

Deming  said  the  company  had  obtained  a 
temporary  restraining  order  limiting  pickets 
to  six  at  each  company  entrance.  A  negoti- 
ating session  over  the  weekend  failed  to 
yield  any  settlement. 

[From  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  May  23, 
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AP  P4RTS  Restarts  Talks;  Salaried 

Workers  Return 


(By  TahreeLane) 

AP  Parts  Co.  resumed  negotiations  today 
under  the  supervision  of  a  special  conunit- 
tee  appointed  by  Mayor  Donna  Owens  to 
break  the  deadlock  that  sparked  a  massive 
protest  Monday. 

The  committee  met  for  more  than  8  Mi 
hours  yesterday  with  union  and  company 
officials.  Ned  Skeldon,  chairman  of  the  five- 
member  panel,  said  serious  negotiations  are 
under  way  but  he  declined  to  comment  on 
whether  any  progress  was  made. 

The  plant,  struck  May  2  by  members  of 
United  Auto  Workers  Local  14,  was  the 
scene  Monday  of  a  violent  confrontation  be- 
tween police  and  an  estimated  2,000  to  3,500 
members  of  several  auto  union  locals. 

No  violence  was  reported  at  the  site  yes- 
terday after  police  arrested  41  demonstra- 
tors in  connection  with  Monday's  violence. 

However,  Charles  Greenwade,  39,  217 
Charles  St.,  was  arrested  about  8:15  ajn. 
today  as  he  crossed  the  entrance  to  a  com- 
pany gate  that  was  being  cleared  by  police 
to  allow  a  convoy  of  cars  to  enter  the  plant. 
Mr.  Greeawade,  an  AP  Parts  employee,  was 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct  and  resist- 
ing arrest. 

The  35  to  40  cars  were  carrying  plant  su- 
pervisory personnel  and  some  replacement 
workers.  Oscar  Bunch,  president  of  UAW 
Local  14,  said  the  union  had  been  told  that 
no  replacement  workers  would  be  allowed  in 
the  plant  today  in  order  to  start  a  cooling 
off  period. 

The  company  announced  yesterday  that  a 
power  outage  apparently  unrelated  to  the 
strike  would  prevent  the  firm  from  resum- 
ing production  as  planned  this  morning. 

A  company  spokesman  said  today  that  the 
nonunion  workers  that  showed  up  this 
morning  were  unable  to  be  notified  last 
night  that  the  plant  was  closed  due  to  the 
power  outage.  Supervisory  personnel  that 


entered  the  plant  this  morning  were  loading 
mufflers. 

The  company  yesterday  asked  that  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  on  picketing  at  the 
site  by  Local  14  members  be  expanded  to 
limit  activity  by  any  union,  John  T.  Land- 
wehr,  an  attorney  for  AP  Parts,  said. 

Parties  for  both  sides  appeared  before  vis- 
iting Judge  Richard  McQuade  in  Lucas 
County  Common  Pleas  Court  just  before 
the  court  was  to  close  yesterday,  but  the 
judge  did  not  issue  any  ruling. 

The  company's  lawsuit  was  originally  as- 
signed to  Judge  Francis  Restivo  who  with- 
drew, saying  that  AP's  attorney's  had  repre- 
sented the  Lucas  County  Common  Pleas 
Court  judges  in  a  federal  court  case.  He  also 
cited  his  membership  on  a  United  Auto 
Workers  scholarship  committee. 

The  local  system  for  reassigning  cases 
calls  for  transferring  them  first  to  the  visit- 
ing judges'  docket,  since  the  visitors  usually 
are  more  readily  available  than  are  the  local 
jurists. 

The  company  asked  that  all  picketing  and 
demonstrations  be  banned.  Mr.  Landwehr 
said.  Picketing  at  the  plant's  gates  it  cur- 
rently limited  to  six  members  of  Local  14. 

"This  is  intended  not  to  exacerbate  the 
problems."  he  said,  "but  to  help  keep  the 
peace  and  to  prevent  further  violence." 

The  two  sides  were  to  meet  again  before 
Judge  McQuade  at  1  p.m.  today  to  argue  the 
issue. 

Production  at  the  plant— run  by  replace- 
ment workers  and  supervisory  personnel 
after  the  strike  began— was  halted  yesterday 
when  workers  were  removed  from  the  site, 
and  the  firm  had  said  it  planned  to  resume 
production  a  8  a.m.  today. 

MUST  hire  private  CONTRACTOR 

A  SE>okesman  from  Toledo  Edison  Co.  said 
AP  Parts  must  hire  a  private  electrical  con- 
tractor to  make  repairs  because  the  failed 
equipment  belongs  to  them. 

Edison  cut  power  to  electrical  feeders 
going  into  the  plant  from  the  road,  he  said, 
adding  that  reconnecting  power  could  be 
difficult  if  the  road  is  full  of  picketers. 

Richard  Deming,  director  of  employee  re- 
lations for  the  company,  said  the  company 
hopes  replacement  workers  can  be  called 
back  to  work  by  tomorrow. 

Even  though  the  plant  was  to  be  closed 
today,  efforts  to  end  the  dispute  were  to 
move  ahead,  Mr.  Skeldon  said. 

"We  were  gathering  information  today," 
Mr.  Skeldon  said  after  his  group  recessed 
about  10:15  last  night.  "Both  sides  will  be 
available  to  us  tomorrow." 

Company  and  union  leaders  met  with  the 
panel  before  it  recessed,  but  not  face-to- 
face.  Company  officials  met  in  one  room 
with  meml)ers  of  the  panel,  union  officials 
in  another  room. 

ESTABLISHING  GROUND  RULES 

Joe  Tomasi.  director  of  the  union's  Region 
2-B,  and  Jack  Sizemore,  assistant  regional 
director,  met  with  the  panel  once  for  about 
3Vi  hours.  Mr.  Tomasi  said  the  time  was 
spent  getting  ground  rules  established. 

"We  can't  accomplish  anything  by  our- 
selves," Mr.  Tomasi  said.  'They  are  an  in- 
fluential group  of  men.  They  might  be  able 
to  get  us  back  into  talking  to  each  other." 

Talks  between  the  union  and  the  company 
collapsed  Saturday,  and  several  union  offi- 
cials said  Monday  that  may  have  been  what 
triggered  Monday's  violence. 

Mr.  Deming  and  Paul  I*utman,  AP  Parts 
president,  refused  to  comment  after  they 
met  with  the  committee  twice,  for  a  two- 
hour  session  in  the  late  afternoon  and  for 
IVJi  hours  last  night. 


Mr.  Skeldon  expressed  confidence  that  his 
group  could  have  an  effect  on  the  deadlock. 

"I  think  there's  a  lot  of  leverage  when  the 
mayor  has  formed  a  committee  (like  this)," 
he  said. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  pressure  on  this 
in  the  community."  he  said.  ""We  will  go  on 
for  whatever  it  takes.  We  have  no  time 
limit." 

MEMBERS  OF  COMMITTEE 

"We'll  continue  until  this  thing  is  re- 
solved," Mr.  Skeldon  said. 

Mrs.  Owens'  committee  includes  Mr.  Skel- 
don, an  independent  consultant;  Virgil  Gla- 
dieux,  chairman  of  the  Gladieux  Corp.; 
Warren  Buckey,  chairman  of  the  University 
of  Toledo  board  of  trustees  and  chairman  of 
the  mayor's  economic  development  task 
force:  Harold  Leu,  president  of  Teamsters 
Local  20,  and  Melvin  Pelfrey,  vice  president 
of  the  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion. 

The  talks  were  held  at  the  Marine  Engi- 
neers Beneficial  Building. 

Mayor  Owens'  efforts  to  resolve  the  strike 
was  the  latest  in  a  series  of  gestures  she  has 
made  since  problems  surfaced  last  January. 

"Our  role  as  a  city  should  not  be  to 
meddle  into  internal  affairs  of  others.  Our 
role  should  be  to  protect  law  and  order," 
Mrs.  Owens  said.  "But  we've  reached  the 
point  where  this  is  no  longer  a  labor-man- 
agement dispute." 

gains  FEARED  PERILED 

The  mayor  said  she  was  concerned  all  of 
the  strides  forward  in  downtown  redevelop- 
ment and  other  areas  to  boost  the  city's 
image  could  be  negated  by  unpalatable 
labor-business  relations. 

"We've  been  working  hard  to  turn  the 
image  of  this  city  around,"  she  said. 

Mayor  Owens  said  she  waited  until  the  sit- 
uation turned  to  violence,  because  until 
then,  she  had  been  told  there  was  some 
hope  of  ending  the  difficulties. 

Meanwhile,  preliminary  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  over  a  three-week  period 
next  month  in  Toledo  Municipal  Court  for 
those  charged  with  felony  offenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  violence. 

The  cases  were  brought  before  the  court 
yesterday,  and  the  preliminary  hearings 
were  scheduled  from  June  4  to  19,  court 
records  show. 

Those  charged  with  misdemeanor  offenses 
had  their  cases  continued  until  next  month 
or  are  pending  a  prosecutor's  pretrial  hear- 
ing. 

[From  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  May  22, 
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Besieged  Workers  Say  They're  Thankful 

FOR  Jobs 

(By  Tom  Ford) 

"I'm  not  sorry,"  the  man  said. 

He  sat  with  three  others,  smoking,  sur- 
rounded by  the  silent  shadows  of  production 
equipment. 

"Those  people  can't  understand  how  hard 
it  is  to  get  a  job  around  here.  If  you  get  a 
job,  you  keep  it,  no  matter  how  dangerous." 

Inside  the  AP  Parts  plant  on  Matzinger 
Road,  the  230  replacement  and  salaried 
workers  were  calm  last  night.  Some  of  the 
besieged  workers,  perhaps  a  bit  nervous, 
clustered  at  a  window  looking  out  at  the 
pickets  and  Toledo  police  officers  patrolling 
a  debris-strewn  driveway. 

Others  found  space  on  the  carpeted  floor 
of  the  plant's  executive  offices  and  slept  be- 
neath blankets  flown  in  earlier  in  the 
evening    on    a    company    helicopter.    Still 
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others   gathered 
cards  or  to  talk. 

No  one  seemed  terribly  worried  about 
being  forced  into  an  extended  stay. 

"I  have  to  admit  to  being  a  little  nen.'ous.' 
one  of  the  four  men  sitting  in  the  darkened 
production  area  said.  Like  the  others,  he 
had  put  in  a  12-hour  day  while  the  violence 
raged  outside. 

Gil  Heyblom.  plant  manager,  said  his  crew 
kept  the  plant  operating  at  80  per  cent  of 
the  pre-slrike  production. 

Us  not  that  the  people  m  here  want  to 
bust  unions."  one  worker  said.  If  they  don  t 
want  the  jobs,  well  take  them.  Were  tired 
of  welfare  lines,  and  those  strikers  are  get- 
ting »85  a  week  for  being  on  strike,  which  is 
about  as  much  as  I  got  on  welfare." 

One  woman,  who  said  she  had  come  from 
another  city  to  take  the  job  at  AP  Parts, 
said  she  was  not  afraid  to  work,  but  the 
overnight  stay  in  the  plant  was  keeping  her 
from  seeing  her  4-year-old  son.  who  was  in  a 
day  care  center. 

We  can  sympathize  with  the  strikers," 
another  man  said.  We  understand  they  felt 
the  pay  cuts  they  were  asked  to  take  would 
make  them  give  up  some  things.  But  we 
don't  have  those  things." 

An  executive  secretary,  who  had  been 
moved  from  the  company's  corporate  offices 
downtown  to  work  in  the  plant  in  January, 
said  she  was  irritated  by  the  strikers,  not 
afraid  of  them. 

They  have  no  right  to  keep  me  here  she 
said.  "It  is  really  an  experience  you  can  t 
comprehend." 

Another  worker  summed  up  the  view  of 
the  workers  succinctly. 

"Pork  chops  taste  better  than  bologna. 

The  Blade  Readers'  Forum 
strike  vandalism 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Blade 

After  dropping  my  wife  off  recently  at  her 
place  of  employment  on  Stickney  Avenue  I 
passed  in  front  of  the  AP  Parts  Co  plant 
The  strikers  had  slowed  the  traffic  to  a 
stop-and-go  pace  A  gentleman  was  walking 
down  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  when  he 
passed  my  car.  he  held  out  a  small  metal 
object,  possibly  a  screwdriver,  and  put  a 
scratch  approximately  six  feet  long  along 
the  side  of  the  car  I  was  in  no  way  harass 
ing  or  trying  to  interfere  with  the  picketers. 
I  was  simply  passing  by. 

Are  such  illegal  action.s  necessary'  Did 
this  incident  promote  the  cause  of  the  stnk 
ers'' 

My  father  is  a  member  of  the  UAW.  and  I 
support  it  in  the  strike  against  AP  Parts. 
but  actions  such  as  this  are  only  detrimen- 
tal to  the  public  opinion  of  the  UAW  and 
the  strike  at  AP  Parts. 

Daniel  E.  Gardner  • 


CAPABIUTY  .  WILL  DETERRENCE 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
for  days  and  months  and  years  on  end. 
we  have  been  subjected  to  a  massive 
barrage  of  what  is  supposed  to  pass  as 
informed  opinion  about  the  nature  of 
our  national  defenses.  Unfortunately, 
all  of  the  words  and  deeds  that  we 
have  witnessed  have  tended  to  obscure 
rather  than  enlighten.  Somewhere. 
along  the  line,  we  have  missed  sight  of 
the  basic,  fundamental  reason  for  our 
country's  existence— freedom.  Too 
often,  we  have  let  our  enemies  usurp 
the  definitional  terms  embodied  in  the 


dialog  over  our  national  defenses.  As  a 
result  \v;'  are  unable  to  examine  our 
positions  in  the  rational,  objective 
mannei . 

In  a  recent  editorial  for  Air  Force 
magazine.  General  Russell  Dougherty 
addressed  this  problem  in  succinct  but 
eloquent  style.  Entitled  "Capability  « 
Will  -  Deterrence,"  Dougherty's  edi- 
torial reminds  us  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  pledged  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honor  to  estab- 
lish a  nation  of  free  men  and  women. 
As  he  points  out.  the  legacy  of  our 
forefathers  is  that  of  maintaining  that 
freedom  and  what  it  takes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  timeli- 
ness of  this  editorial.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  order  that 
my  colleagues  and  all  those  interested 
in  our  debate  here  may  have  a  better 
understanding  and  perspective  on 
what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  should 
be  doing. 

The  editorial  follows; 

Capability  •  Will    Deterrence 
(By  Ru.ssell  E.  Dougherty) 

Whether  in  mathematics,  law.  or  analyz 
mg  the  great  issues  of  our  time,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  get  the  basic  proposition  set  down 
properly.  Otherwise,  one  is  unlikely  to 
arrive  at  a  useful  solution.  Thus  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  so  many  Americans  persist  in 
portraying  the  gravest  matters  affecting  our 
nation's  security  as  issues  of  "war  and 
peace  " 

When  the  National  Conference  of  Catho- 
lic Bishops  established  its  Committee  on 
War  and  Peace,  for  example,  it  formulated 
not  only  a  name  for  the  study  commission 
but  also  a  conceptual  framework  within 
which  the  issues  were  to  be  studied.  This 
was  of  more  than  semantic  importance.  In 
casting  the  central  problem  as  one  of  war 
and  peace,  the  Bishops  made  it  difficult  for 
Americans  to  carry  on  a  realistic  and  help- 
ful discu.ssion  about  circumstances  that 
deeply  concern  all  of  us. 

'War  and  peace"  is  an  erroneous  proposi- 
tion—a nonissue.  All  rational  people  desire 
peace:  I  know  none  in  favor  of  war.  Debate 
of  nonlssues  leads  nowhere.  In  this  case,  it 
also  ob.scures  vital  principles  that  our  nation 
has  held  dear  for  two  centuries  and  posi- 
tions us  10  forfeit  what  may  be  our  best  op- 
portunity for  peace 

The  political  creed  of  the  United  States  is 
to  preserve  basic  individual  freedoms— not 
to  .seek  peace  at  the  price  of  those  freedoms. 
Our  fundamental  national  valuet  are  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  individual  liberties  are  seen  as  a 
threat  to  the  political  system  instead  of  its 
central  objective.  Over  the  years,  some  na- 
tions have  .secured  or  sought  to  secure— 
peace  by  the  expedient  of  surrendering 
their  freedoms,  but  our  legacy  rejects  that 
solution.  Unl-ss  we  are  ready  to  concede 
freedom  in  order  to  achieve  peace,  we  must 
state  the  issue  more  broadly  and  less  sim- 
plistically  than  "war  and  peace." 

The  real  issue  is  how  best  to  go  about 
keeping  our  people  both  alive  and  free.  And 
the  right  solution-  possibly  the  only  solu- 
tion-is a  strategy  of  deterrence.  While  de 
lerrence  requires  armed  preparedness,  it  is 
not  a  strategy  that  a  warlike  nation  would 
adopt  It  optimizes  the  capabilities  to  fore- 
stall aggression  and  to  reduce  the  probabili- 
ty of  conflict  at  any  level. 


The  United  States  emerged  from  World 
War  II  as  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world. 
Although  mobilized,  equipped,  and  intact,  it 
did  not  use  its  power  to  build  an  empire,  as 
many  dominant  nations  throughout  history 
had  done.  Rather,  the  postwar  United 
States  pursued  a  course  aimed  only  at  con- 
taining the  export  of  Communist  control 
and  at- deterring  military  aggression  against 
the  freedoms  of  the  Western  democracies. 

So.  in  the  aftermath  of  Korea,  the  United 
States  addressed  seriously  the  two  essentials 
of  a  successful  strategy  of  deterrence.  This 
involved  not  only  the  acquisition  of  ade- 
quate military  capability  but  also  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  consensus  of  will  that 
the  capability  would  be  used,  if  need  be,  to 
preserve  our  freedoms.  We  recognized  that 
reliable  deterrence  is  achieved  only  when 
potential  adversaries  perceive  the  multiply- 
ing effect  of  our  capability  and  our  will.  As 
Col.  "Abe"  Lincoln  of  West  Point  used  to 
put  it.  capability  limes  will  equals  deter- 
rence. He  emphasized  that  this  is  a  proposi- 
tion in  multiplication,  not  in  addition,  for  it 
either  of  the  essential  factors  is  zero,  then 
the  product— deterrence— is  also  zero. 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  feel  totally  secure  and  satisfied  only 
when  the  entire  world  is.  like  its  own  popu- 
lace, subjugated  under  Soviet  control.  It  has 
al.so  become  clear  that  the  Soviets  have 
built  a  military  force  that  is  awesome  in  its 
potential  to  coerce  and  intimidate— as  well 
as  to  wage  actual  war  against— those  who 
have  neglected  their  defenses. 

The  exercise  of  that  capability  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  either  for  war  or  intimidation, 
must  be  deterred.  If  we  and  our  allies  would 
keep  our  freedom,  we  must  also  keep  a  cred- 
ible deterrent,  incorporating  both  capability 
and  will.  We  must  have  improved  conven- 
tional forces,  because  we  need  to  decrease 
our  reliance  on  nuclear  responses  to  non-nu- 
clear attacks— as  some  say.  to  rai.se  our  nu- 
clear threshold.  But  conventional  forces,  no 
matter  how  strong  or  how  much  improved, 
will  not  be  enough.  Faced  with  a  nuclear- 
equipped  and  determined  adversary,  there  is 
no  "conventional  "  option.  We  cannot  avoid 
the  necessity  for  both  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional forces  of  a  quality  and  quantity  rele- 
vant to  the  threats  we  face. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  risk  to  ourselves  as 
well  in  a  strategy  of  deterrence,  because  im- 
plicit in  It  is  the  assumption  that  freedom  is 
worth  fighting  for  and  that  we  have  the 
guts  to  fight  for  it.  Since  the  risk  has  a  nu- 
clear dimension,  it  has  generated  under- 
standable fear  about  the  escalating  horror 
that  could  ensue  if  deterrence  should  ever 
fail.  This  leads  to  erosion  of  the  "will" 
factor  in  the  equation  for  deterrence.  And. 
unlike  a  problem  in  addition,  a  consequen- 
tial reduction  in  the  will  factor  has  a  devas- 
tating effect  in  decreasing  the  product:  de- 
terrence. Erosion  of  will  also  decreases  the 
determination  of  the  nation  to  prepare 
it.self  in  a  timely,  adequate  manner,  result- 
ing in  further  erosion  of  the  "capability  " 
factor  as  well.  The  synergistic  effect  is  to 
weaken  the  product  of  the  factors— deter- 
rence—to  a  most  dangerous  degree. 

It  is  perversely  ironic  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  continued  success 
of  deterrence  is  least  likely  are  exactly 
lho.se  minimalist  solutions  advocated  by 
many  would-be  peacemakers.  Never  was  an 
acronym  more  apt  than  MAD.  which  de- 
scribes a  unilateral  strategy,  supported  by  a 
grossly  inefficient  deterrent  force,  capable 
only  of  a  Minimum  level  of  Assured  De- 
.struction  of  enemy  populations  and  urban 
areas.  Pursuit  of  a  MAD  strategy  would  pro- 


vide us  with  minimal  strategic  forces,  armed 
with  minimally  capable  weapons,  posing  a 
minimal  threat  to  opposing  military  forces. 
It  would  leave  us  with  cheap,  inefficient 
weapons  that  might  be  useful  for  blowing 
up  cities  and  killing  people  by  the  millions, 
but— contrary  to  much  of  the  claptrap  writ- 
ten for  dissertations  or  the  oped  pages— nei- 
ther the  policy  of  the  United  States  nor  its 
treaty  oblfeations  has  ever  sanctioned  the 
wholesale  targeting  of  concentrations  of  ci- 
vilian nonoombatants. 

What  is  true,  unfortunately,  is  that  mis- 
guided minimalists  have  been  successful,  all 
too  often,  in  blocking  development  of  the 
systems  required  to  maintain  an  adequate 
deterrent  posture.  They  have  derailed 
progress  toward  advanced  and  accurate 
weapons  that  are  efficient  enough,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity,  to  put  an  adversary's 
military  might  and  his  command  and  con- 
trol system  at  risk.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Soviet  Union  perceives  that  it  might  be  able 
to  wage  war  without  significant  losses  of  the 
political  and  military  assets  it  values  most 
highly,  the  chances  that  our  deterrent  strat- 
egy will  succeed  are  decrease.  The  probabili- 
ty of  peace  is  diminished,  too. 

Our  national  policies,  our  treaty  law, 
common  sense,  morality,  and  military  logic 
all  converge  in  the  requirement  for  a  credi- 
ble deterrent  posture.  We  must  couple  the 
will  of  our  nation  to  deter  conflict  with  the 
capability  of  our  armed  forces  to  deny  an 
aggressor  the  benefits— or  even  the  per- 
ceived benfefits— of  aggression.  He  must  be 
denied  any  possible  calculation  of  success 
through  military  aggression.  This  is  not,  as 
some  would  have  us  l>elieve,  preparation  for 
Doomsday.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most 
sensible  approach  to  keeping  our  world  at 
peace  without  compromise  of  our  freedoms. 
Let  us  not  be  misled  by  those  who  pose  the 
great  issue  of  our  times  simply  as  one  of 
"war  and  peace."  As  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  said  in  the  Oxford 
Union  debate  earlier  this  year,  the  real  issue 
is  freedom— or  lack  of  it. 

I  have  just  reread  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  does  not  speak  of  war  and 
peace.  It  defines  rights  of  people  and  gov- 
ernments and  declares  denial  of  those  rights 
unacceptable.  That  is  a  declaration  to  which 
our  Ameritan  political  ancestors  pledged 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor.  The  current  generation  of  Americans 
should  do  no  less. 

As  Americans,  let's  make  sure  we  have  our 
basic  propositions  right  before  we  proceed. 
The  issue  is  not  merely  one  of  war  and 
peace,  but  rather  how  to  preserve  our  free- 
doms with  the  least  risk  of  war.  So  far,  the 
best  answer  for  us  has  been  the  possession 
of  the  capability  and  the  will  for  a  credible 
deterrent.  For  the  future,  our  best  bet  is  to 
make  sure  that  both  our  capability  and  our 
will  are  adequate  for  the  job.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  £u:t  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  Chair- 


man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  firil  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  notifi- 
cations which  have  been  received.  Any 
portion  which  is  classified  information 
has  been  deleted  or  publication,  but  is 
available  to  Senators  in  the  office  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
room  SD-423. 

The  notifications  follow: 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  D.C..  June  6,  1984. 
Ill  reply  refer  to  1-02224 /84ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding  here- 
with Transmittal  No.  84-48  and  under  sepa- 
rate cover  the  classified  annex  thereto.  This 
Transmittal   concerns   the   Department   of 
the   Army's   proposed   Letter   of   Offer   to 
Israel  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $87  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast. 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  84-48] 
Notice  of  Proposed   Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Israel, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

Mtlltons 

Major  defense  equipment  ' $67 

Other 20 


Total 


87 

'  As  defined  in  section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  seven  AN/TPQ-37  Fire- 
finder  radar  systems  with  spares  and  sup- 
port. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (XTF). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

<vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  December  31.  1983. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
June  6,  1984. 

Policy  Justification 

ISRAEL— FIREFINDER  RADAR  SYSTEMS 

The  Government  of  Israel  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  seven  AN/ 
TPQ-37  Pirefinder  radar  systems  with 
spares  and  support  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$87  million. 

This  proposed  sale  is  consistent  with  the 
long-standing  U.S.  policy  of  assisting  Israel 
to  ensure  that  it  has  the  means  of  defending 
itself  within  secure  borders  should  it 
become  necessary. 

The  addition  of  the  AN/TPQ-37  Fire- 
finder  radars  to  the  Israeli  inventory  will 
enhance  their  ability  to  detect  and  locate 
hostile  fire.  This  capability  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  Israeli  defense  posture.  The  Israe- 


lis have  the  technical  knowledge  to  absorb 
this  weapon  system. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Hughes 
Aircraft  Corporation  of  PuUerton,  Califor- 
nia. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  four  additional  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  to  Israel  for  30  days  and 
two  contractor  representatives  for  two 
years. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  D.C,  June  6,  1984. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-02682/84ct.     . 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  .we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal   No.   84-47,  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Thailand  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$32  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  deliv- 
ered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Gast, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  84-471 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant   to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Thailand, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

Millions 

Major  defease  equipment  ' $25 

Other 7 


Total . 


32 

'  As  defined  in  section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  40  M48AS  tanks  with 
machine  guns,  radios,  tool  sets,  spare  parts, 
and  support  equipment. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (VIS). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None, 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  March  31.  1984. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
June  6.  1984. 

Policy  Justification 
thailand— m48a5  tanks 

The  Government  of  Thailand  has  request- 
ed the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  40  M48A5 
tanks  with  machine  guns,  radios,  tool  sets, 
spare  parts,  and  support  equipment  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $32  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  helping  to  improve  the 
security  of  a  friendly,  moderate  nation 
which  is  an  important  force  for  peace  and 
regional  stability  in  Southeast  Asia.  Recent 
events  have  underscored  the  need  for  the 
Thai  armed  forces  to  maintain  well- 
equipped  military  units  to  deter  hostile 
forces  operating  from  neighboring  coun- 
tries. 
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These  tanks  will  be  used  by  the  Royal 
Thai  Army  (RTA)  to  upgrade  and  expand 
its  armored  capability.  The  RTA  will  have 
no  problem  integrating  these  tanlis  into  its 
active  forces  since  trained  personnel  are 
available  to  operate  and  maintain  this 
equipment. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

There  will  be  no  prime  contractor  since 
these  tanks  will  be  provided  from  U.S.  Army 
stocks  at  the  Anniston  Army  Depot.  Annis 
ton.  Alabama. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  seven  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  for  28  days  to  Thai 
land. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale 

DETENse  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Woihington.  DC.  June  6,  1984. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-02545/84ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H  Percy. 
ChairmaTi.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re 
porting  requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing  herewith   Transmittal   No.   84-49.   con 
ceming  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  s 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
defense  articles  and  services  estimated   to 
cost  $131  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast. 

Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  84-49) 
Notice  of   Proposed   Issuance  of   Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant   to  Section   36<b)  of   the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  Purchaser  Saudi  Arabia, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value 

Millions 

Major  defense  equipment  ' $0 

Other 131 

Total $131 

'  As  defined  in  section  47(6i  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of 
fered:  Cooperative  logistics  supply  support 
arrangement  consisting  of  a  blanket  order 
requisition  (FMSO  II)  case  for  follow  on 
spares  and  supplies  to  support  aircraft  auid 
other  systems  suid  subsystems  of  U.S.  origin 
being  operated  by  the  Saudi  armed  forces. 

(Iv)  Military  department:  Air  Force 
(KBX). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vil)  Section  28  report;  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  March  31.  1984 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
June  6.  1984. 

Policy  Jostification 
saudi  arabia— cooperative  logistics  supply 

support  arrangement 
The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  a  cooperative  logis- 
tics supply  support  arrangement  consisting 
of  a  blanket  order  requisition  (FMSO  II) 
case  for  follow-on  spares  and  supplies  to 
support  aircraft  and  other  systen\s  and  sub- 
systems of   U.S.   origin   from    1   September 


1984  through  31  August  1985  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $131  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  other  nations  to  provide 
for  their  own  defense  by  allowing  the  trans- 
fer of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense  arti- 
cles and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
continuing  willingness  of  the  U.S.  to  sup- 
port Saudi  Arabia  which  is  an  important 
force  for  moderation  in  the  region. 

This  cooperative  logistics  supply  support 
arrangement  FMSO  II  case  is  necessary  to 
ensure  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  spare  parts 
to  support  the  Saudi  F-5.  F-15.  and  C-130 
aircraft  and  other  air  force  systems  and  sub- 
systems of  U.S.  origin.  Saudi  Arabia  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  absorbing  the  articles. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  support  will 
not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in  the 
region. 

Procurement  of  these  items  will  be  from 
the  many  contractors  providing  similar 
Items  to  the  U.S.  forces. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


I  believe  profoundly  that  the  alliance  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States  is  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  Conserv- 
atives will  work  for  a  Europe  which  is  a 
strong  partner  of  the  United  States  and 
which  uses  its  experience  and  an  increasing 
part  of  its  resources,  to  reduce  the  areas  of 
tension  smd  conflict,  to  improve  the  pros- 
pects for  the  poorer  countries  and  to  defend 
and  spread  beliefs  and  ideals  which  are 
shared  by  the  Western  democracies.  That  is 
our  vision  for  Europe.* 


MRS.  THATCHERS  MAY  11 
SPEECH 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Thatcher  delivered  an  important 
speech  last  month  in  which  she  ad- 
dressed problems  of  the  Western  alli- 
ance. At  a  time  when  our  European 
allies'  commitment  to  the  alliance  and 
to  sharing  the  burdens  of  NATO  have 
been  seriously  questioned.  Mrs. 
Thatcher's  declaration  that  the  Euro- 
peans cannot  go  on  drawing  on  Ameri- 
can goodwill  and  generosity  without 
trying  to  understand  American  con- 
cerns and  burdens  is  especially  wel- 
come. 

As  NATO  celebrates  its  35th  anni- 
versary this  year,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  concerns  which  were  origina- 
ly  responsible  for  creating  and  build- 
ing the  alliance  still  exist.  And  it  is 
also  worth  pointing  out  that  Britain 
still  stands  at  the  core  of  this  alliance. 

I  ask  that  excerpts  from  Mrs. 
Thatcher's  speech  appear  in  the 
Record. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
Extract  From  a  Speech  Made  by  Mrs.  Mar 

CARET    Thatcher    to    the    Conservative 

Party  in  Perth  on  May  11.  1984 

Once  we  settle  Europe's  internal  prob- 
lems. Europe  can  look  more  to  its  global  re- 
sponsibilities. We  are  part  of  the  free  world. 
We  must  act  with  the  free  world.  And  that 
means,  first  and  foremost,  that  we  should 
work  with  our  great  ally  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  United  States.  Where  would  Europe 
have  t)een  in  that  most  difficult  and  danger- 
ous period  after  the  last  war  without  Amer- 
ica? Where  would  we  have  t>een  since  with- 
out Americas  massive  contribution  to  free- 
dom and  security  of  Europe? 

We  cannot  go  on  drawing  endlessly  on 
American  goodwill  and  generosity  without 
ourselves  trying  to  understand  their  con- 
cerns and  the  burdens  which  fall  to  them. 
For  they  are  the  champions  of  all  the  l>e- 
liefs  and  ideals  which  we  cherish  most 
deeply. 


S.  1739:  THE  VIEWS  OP 
CHAIRMAN  STAFFORD 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  last  week  re- 
ported amendments  to  two  provisions 
contained  in  S.  1739.  the  Water  Re- 
sources E>evelopment  Act.  If  I  had  not 
been  necessarily  absent  from  the 
Senate  during  the  Finance  markup,  I 
would  have  argued  strenuously  against 
the  adoption  of  these  amendments. 
My  reasoning  is  contained  in  the  addi- 
tional views  I  filed  with  Senate  Report 
98-509. 

The  approval  of  these  amendments 
is  regrettable,  since  they  make  it  most 
unlikely  that  we  will  see  floor  action 
on  S.  1739  in  this  Congress.  S.  1739 
provides  for  a  continued  strong  Feder- 
al role  in  water  development  programs 
while  encouraging  careful  targeting  of 
scarce  Federal  dollars  toward  high  pri- 
ority projects. 

The  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  has  spent  over  3  years  at- 
tempting to  achieve  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  water  development  policy, 
and  S.  1739  is  a  careful  crafted  com- 
promise. Senator  Stafford,  chairman 
of  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  outlined  these  efforts  in 
testimony  to  the  Finance  Committee 
last  week.  Chairman  Stafford's  views 
represent  the  balanced  approach  that 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  see  enactment 
of  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Chairman 
Stafford's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  Before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  on  S.  1739 
(By  Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford) 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
Committee. 

The  reason  I  am  here  is  to  testify,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  on  two  provisions 
of  S.  1739  that  are  currently  before  you  on 
limited  referral. 

Each  is  controversial. 

Yet  each  represents  a  carefully  crafted 
effort  by  our  Committee  to  resolve  a  diffi- 
cult issue. 

I  urge  your  Committee  to  endorse  our 
basic  concepts.  These  concepts  are  needed.  I 
believe,  to  obtain  a  Presidential  signature 
on  this  important  legislation. 

Section  502  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Inland  Waterway  Users  Board,  also  estab- 
lished in  Title  5,  to  set  use  fees  on  commer- 
cial waterway  users,  if  the  Board  recom- 


mends such  fees  as  a  way  to  obtain  addition- 
al construction  and  maintenance  spending 
on  the  waterways. 

Section  1006  authorizes  non-Federal 
public  bodies  to  charge  use  fees  to  cover  the 
non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  harbor 
projects. 

Both  sections  are  permissive.  Neither  re- 
quires fees. 

Neither  Of  these  proposals,  of  course,  is 
popular  with  navigation  interests. 

Barge  companies,  in  particular,  oppose 
Section  503. 

Many  harbor  interests  do  not  want  to  pay 
any  portion  of  new  project  costs,  as  envi- 
sioned in  Title  10. 

I  recognize  the  problem.  Business  as  usual 
is  always  attractive.  So  long  as  it  works. 

Let  me  examine  where  we  are.  A  growing 
list  of  needed  navigation  improvements 
exists  at  this  time  when  spending  is  declin- 
ing. 

It  would  be  very  nice  if  our  nation  could 
afford  to  construct  each  of  them. 

It  would  be  very  nice  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  the  money  to  dredge  the  30-or- 
so  ports  tn  the  competition  for  hartwr 
projects  with  depths  of  50  or  55  feet. 

I  wish  we  also  had  the  money  to  rebuild 
every  aging  lock  and  dam  on  our  25,000 
miles  of  inland  waterways. 

I  also  wish  we  had  the  money  to  build 
every  flood  protection  levee  that  every  local 
conununity  finds  necessary,  or  to  replenish 
every  public  swimming  t>each  that  nature  is 
eroding. 

But  we  lack  that  kind  of  money. 

Unlimited  resources  no  longer  exist  for 
water  resources. 

A  look  at  the  record  of  spending  on  water 
resources  projects  shows  a  steady  decline 
over  the  past  two  decades. 

Specifically,  the  construction  budget  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  stands  at  just  23  per 
cent  of  where  it  was  20  years  ago,  in  con- 
stant dollars. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  believes  that  such  a 
trend  is  likely  to  be  reversed  dramatically 
during  this  decade. 

Yet  testimony  shows  clearly  the  need  for 
new  projects  and  additional  investment. 

That  is  what  S.  1739  is  all  about.  It  is  an 
effort,  if  I  may  say  so.  to  deal  with  the 
world  as  it  really  is,  not  as  we  wo^ld  like  it 
to  be. 

inland  waterways 

Let  me  first  address  the  issue  of  inland 
waterways. 

Current  law  imposes  an  8  cents  per  gallon 
fuel  tax  on  operators  on  some  of  our  water- 
ways. That  tax  will  bring  in  around  $50  mil- 
lion this  year,  well  under  10  per  cent  of  Fed- 
eral spending  on  the  commercial  compo- 
nents of  our  inland  waterways. 

The  Administration  sent  up  legislation, 
which  I  introduced  by  request--S.  1554. 

That  bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  is 
attached  to  my  statement  for  inclusion  in 
your  hearing  record.  It  requires  70  per  cent 
cost-recovery  on  all  waterway  expenditures 
now. 

In  other  words,  the  Administration  has 
proposed  pushing  user  charges  from  about 
$50  million  a  year  up  to  about  $450  million  a 
year.  Immediately. 

For  years,  the  commercial  waterway  oper- 
ators have  made  the  reasonable  argument 
that  they  could  accept  users  charges  if  the 
charges  were  brought  on  gradually,  and  if 
the  operators  have  a  say  in  how  any  user- 
charge  money  is  spent. 

That  is  precisely  what  Title  5  and  Section 
502  seek  to  do. 


As  reported.  Title  5  provides  three  basic 
initiatives  intended  to  resolve  the  inland  wa- 
terway debate: 

First,  five  new  lock  and  dam  projects  are 
authorized  at  a  cost  of  $895  million. 

Second,  an  annual  level  on  direct  Federal 
inland  navigation  spending  is  set  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  beyond  at  $646  million.  That 
is  a  snapshot  figure.  It  is  a  figure  based  on 
actual  1983  SEiending  levels  on  commercial 
inland  navigation  construction,  operation. 
and  maintenance.  That  figure  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  levels  actually  projected  for 
1984  or  1985. 

Third,  an  Inland  Waterway  Users  Board  is 
created  to  recommend  annually  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  a  commercial  inland  wa- 
terway spending  program.  If  that  recom- 
mendation is  higher  than  the  cap  ($646  mil- 
lion), the  users  would  be  required  to  pay  the 
differential  above  $646  million.  If  the  rec- 
ommendation were  at  or  below  the  cap, 
there  would  be  no  additional  user  cost-shar- 
ing that  year. 

Let  me  stress  that:  There  would  be  no 
user  fees  in  any  year  unless  the  User  Board 
recommended  a  spending  program  above 
$646  million. 

How  much  will  this  cost  the  users? 

Obviously.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
That  answer  depends  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  recommendations  by  groups  now  argu- 
ing against  Title  5. 

It  has  been  argued  that  there  is  no  iron- 
clad link  between  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tion and  the  fees.  That  is  true.  But  two 
points  are  important: 

The  Users  Board  would  control  spending 
and  users  charges  through  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  declaration  that  the  Corps  should 
follow  the  Board's  recommendation,  plus  a 
requirement  that  these  fees  become  a  part 
of  the  annual  Budget-Appropriations  proc- 
ess; 

The  provision  also  recognizes  that  a  per- 
centage of  inland  waterway  spending  goes 
for  non-commercial  navigation;  no  limit  is 
set.  or  fees  required,  on  Corps  spending  for 
non-commercial  purposes. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  the  obvi- 
ous—any Users  Board  would  serve  as  a  pow- 
erful and  effective  watchdog  over  excessive 
Federal  spending,  since  its  members  could 
be  responsible  for  financing  that  excess 
spending. 

It  has  l)een  argued  that  the  Corps  could 
override  the  Users  Board  and  charge  the 
users  anything  the  Corps  wants  to.  While 
waterway  interests  have  been  told  repeated- 
ly that  this  is  not  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  that  our  Committee  would  sup- 
port any  language  needed  to  clarify  that 
intent,  no  such  language  has  been  suggest- 
ed. 

Let  me  stress  this  fact:  Our  approach  was 
designed  as  a  compromise  between  the  views 
of  the  Administration  (70  piercent  cost  re- 
covery now)  and  the  views  of  the  waterway 
industry  (authorize  new  projects  now,  and 
study  cost  sharing  in  the  future).  Ours  is  a 
responsible  middle-ground  position. 

In  Committee,  Senator  Simpson  offered 
an  amendment  to  tighten  the  cap  by  $35 
million  annually.  That  amendment  lost  on  a 
vote  of  8-to-8. 1  voted  with  Senator  Simpson. 

The  compromise  bill  was  then  reported  by 
Committee  on  a  vote  of  14-to-2. 

Personally,  I  am  willing  to  stand  behind 
what  the  Committee  has  created.  It  is  a 
sound  program  for  sharing  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  political 
appeal  of  giving  into  the  barge  industry.  I 
recognize  the  appeal  of  fogging  the  issue 
with  yet  another  study. 


But  I  also  recognize  the  fact  that  if  we  are 
to  have  an  adequate  inland  waterway 
system  to  serve  the  needs  of  this  nation  in 
the  1980's  and  1990's.  we  must,  somehow, 
begin  to  tap  new  sources  of  fimding  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner.  That  is  what  this  issue  is 
all  about. 

I  urge  your  support. 

harbors 

Now,  let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  harbor 
provision  of  the  bill.  Title  10  appears  some- 
what less  controversial.  This  deep-draft  title 
was  accepted  in  Committee  on  a  voice  vote. 

Title  10,  as  reported  by  the  Committee, 
would: 

Set  a  30  per  cent  non-Federal  cost-share 
on  new  harbor  construction  projects  to 
depths  of  45  feet  or  less; 

Set  a  100  per  cent  non-Federal  cost-share 
on  the  few  "superport"  projects  (those 
deeper  than  45  feet). 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  that  we  have 
adopted  a  provision  that  will  assure  con- 
struction of  the  more  economically  viable 
projects  more  expeditiously,  thus  enabling 
our  nation  to  export  coal  at  competitive 
prices  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

A  number  of  ports  ^d  shipping  Interests 
have  worked  with  us  to  make  the  provisions 
more  workable,  particularly  in  relation  to 
harbor  projects  deeper  than  45  feet.  They 
seem  to  recognize  the  value  of  100  per  cent 
cost-sharing  as  a  way  to  filter  out  low-priori- 
ty work,  and  to  move  development  along 
much  faster  than  if  the  project  had -to  wait 
for  Federal  appropriations. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  I  was  hon- 
ored to  join  with  our  Subcommitee  chair- 
man, Senator  Abdnor,  as  well  as  Senators 
Bentsen  and  Moynihan,  in  sponsoring  an 
amendment  to  Title  10.  We  introduced  the 
amendment  before  the  recess:  a  copy  is  at- 
tached with  this  statement. 

The  major  change  in  the  amendment  sets 
the  level  of  Federal  loan  guarantees  at  90 
per  cent,  rather  than  70  per  cent.  Our 
amendment  also  clarifies  the  language  in 
Section  1006  to  assure  the  harbors  have 
some  flexibility  in  setting  use  fees,  provided 
there  can  be  no  Title  10  charges  at  all  on 
shallow  draft  barges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conclusion  of  our  Com- 
mittee is  this:  If  there  is  only  so  much  Fed- 
eral money  available  for  harbor  work,  we 
believe  it  should  be  focused  on  maintenance 
of  existing  harbors,  with  some  for  construc- 
tion of  general  purpose  harbors.  And  to 
obtain  the  great  economic  returns  of  super- 
ports,  shippers  should  be  willing  to  pay 
somewhat  higher  port  fees. 

To  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  in  your 
deliberations,  I  ask  that  you  include  as  part 
of  your  hearing  record  some  appropriate 
portions  of  our  Committee  report,  which  are 
attached. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify.  While  I  am  not  as  familiar 
as  some  other  of  our  Committee  members 
with  every  detail  of  Titles  5  and  10,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  try  to  respond  verbally  or  in 
writing  to  any  questions  that  you  may 
have.* 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
from  New  York,  Senator  Moynihan, 
delivered  recently  a  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  speech  on  the  dete- 
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rioration  in  United  Stales-Soviet  rela- 
tions. Senator  Moynihan  suggested 
that  we  have  not  correctly  defined  the 
nature  of  our  problems  with  the 
Soviet  Union: 

Let  me  offer  the  thought  that  the  desired 
oulcomt  of  the  world  politics  ihe  United 
States  pursued  in  the  period  of  its  great  as 
cendancy  a  generation  ago  is  that  that  as- 
cendancy would  gradually  merge  into  an  as 
cendant   world  community   of   like  minded. 
atMve  all  democralic,  nations.  This  has  hap 
pened.     Our    politics     worked      No*     this 
change,  of  course,  causes  problems,  loo.  We 
now  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  heed  to 
other  nations  than  we  once  did.  Fine.  That 
is  the  mark  of  our  success.  But  somehow  of 
late,  we  seem  to  be  mistaking  it  for  a  sign  of 
weakness,  and  attributing  that  weakne.ss  to 
the  rise  of  Soviet  strength. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
speech,  which  Senator  Moynihan  de- 
livered at  New  York  University's  com- 
mencement on  May  24.  I  ask  that  the 
full  text  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

COMMEHCOtENT  ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  D.^NIEL 

Patrick  Moynihan,  New  York  University 

The  theologian.  Georges  Bernanos.  once 
observed  that  'the  worst,  the  most  corrupt- 
ing lies  are  problems  poorly  stated  '  This  i.s 
in  a  way  a  kindly  view  of  the  human  condi 
tion,  but  it  makes  a  special  claim  on  thase 
whose  education  is  much  concerned.  a.s 
yours  has  been,  with  the  art  of  problem 
solving. 

It  would  appear  that  once  again,  as  a 
Nation,  we  are  in  the  proce.ss  of  defining  the 
nature  of  our  problems  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  a  recurrent  process,  things 
change.  An  early  period  of  intense  hostility 
was  followed  by  a  measure  of  normalcy. 
next  by  a  wartime  alliance,  thereafter  by  a 
period  of  alternating  cooperation  and  com- 
petition accompanied  by  the  accumulation 
on  both  sides  of  unimagined  levels  of  nucle- 
ar weaponry  which  now  presents  itself  as 
the  central  concern  of  mankind. 

This  period  of  redefinition  has  twen 
brought  about  by  a  number  of  events,  .some 
transient,  as  in  the  styles  of  political  rheto 
ric.  but  some  far  more  real.  Of  the.se.  the 
single  largest  fact  is  the  obse.ssive  accumula- 
tion by  the  Soviets  not  just  of  more  nuclear 
weapons,  but  ever  newer  weapon  systems. 
This  behavior  seems  unrelated  to  anything 
we  do.  A  recent  Secretary  of  Defense  put  it; 
■when  we  build,  they  build;  when  we  don't 
build,  they  build  " 

Of  late,  the  Soviets  have  begun  to  deploy 
these  weapons  in  ways  that  have  no  conceiv 
able  military  purpose  but  are,  rather,  singu 
larly   political.    In   Europe,    they    have   de 
ployed  far  more  SS-20  missiles,  or  rather 
warheads,  than  there  are  targets  they  might 
wish  to  destroy.  Here  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States,  our  week  began  with  an 
announcement  by  Marshal  Ustinov  thit  the 
Soviet    Union    has    deployed    an    increased 
number  of  nuclear  armed  submarines  off 
our  shores,  with  missiles  aboard  capable  of 
reaching    their   targets    in      ten    minutes 
President  Reagan  has  replied  there  is  noth- 
ing new  in  this;  that  if  there  were  he  would 
not  have  slept  in  the  White  House  Tuesday 
night. 

Now.  indeed,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
deployment  of  Soviet  submarines  close  to 
our  shores.  Their  Yankee  Class  boats  began 
to  appear  there  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
in  fact  they  have  been  moving  further  off 
shore  ever  since.  Their  newest  submarine. 


the  Typhoon  Class,  half  again  as  large  as 
our  Trident,  will  spend  much  of  its  time 
under  Arctic  ice 

Even  so.  the  question  arises  how  it  has 
come  about  that  our  relations  have  deterio- 
rated to  the  point  that  responsible  Soviet 
officials  talk  of  war  as  if  it  were  coming, 
and,  as  in  Europe,  direct  their  remarks  not 
to  governments  but  to  the  publics.  This  is 
new  and  ominous. 

In  less  dangerous  times,  it  would  be  suffi 
cient  that  if  something  ominous  developed 
in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  it  was 
becau.se  they  wanted  it  to.  Certainly  that  is 
the  experience  of  the  last  forty  years.  But 
at  this  moment,  ii  .seems  necessary  to  ask 
the  degree  to  which  the  United  States 
shares  .some  responsibility.  Such  a  ca.se  can 
be  made 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II.  finding 
ourselves  the  a-scendant.  indeed  almost  the 
only  economic  and  military  power  in  the 
world,  the  United  States,  under  a  succession 
of  Presidents  of  both  parties,  conceived  a 
world  politics  based  on  a  remarkably  en- 
lightened perception  of  our  own  national  in- 
terests. (Which  IS  to  say  interests  not  inimi- 
cal to  others  and  thus  having  the  potential 
of  forming  an  enduring  system  ) 

These  world  politics  were  based  on  three 
central  concepts.  In  the  order  they  emerged: 
first,  the  idea  of  law  governing  the  conduct 
of  nations;  second,  the  doctrine  of  nuclear 
deterrence;  and  third,  growing  out  of  the 
first  two,  the  quest  for  arms  control  agree 
ments  so  that  the  world  miphl  back  away 
from  the  nuclear  brink. 

The  Soviets  came  to  understand  these  to 
be  our  politics;  and  to  a  degree  participated 
in  them. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  it  began  to  appear  that 
the  United  States  was  abandoning  the.se 
former  positions.  Certainly  our  friends 
began  to  ask  whether  we  were.  We  must 
assume  our  adversaries  have  done  so  as  well. 
In  the  realm  of  law.  the  United  States 
seems  almost  to  have  forgotten  our  once 
deep  and  abiding  commitment  to  the  rules 
of  international  conduct  In  Washington, 
where  toughness  and  ignorance  are  fre- 
quently confused,  the  view  is  heard  that  for 
us  to  abide  by  such  rules  when  the  Soviets 
do  not,  IS  to  submit  to  a  permanent  and  pos- 
sibly fatal  di.sadvantage.  Former  Amba.ssa- 
dor  Richard  N.  Gardner,  now  teaching  at 
Columbia,  has  described  this  as  a  contention 
that  we  must  be  free  to  fight  fire  with 
fire.  ■■  and  admits  its  undoubted  political 
appeal,  even,  in  cases,  its  utility.  But,  he 
asks,  if  nations  such  as  the  United  States 
accept  the  Soviet  standard  of  international 
behavior  as  their  own.  do  they  then  forfeit 
any  claim  before  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
stand  on  a  higher  plane  of  morality?"  And, 
of  course,  we  do.  And  if  such  a  claim  is 
thought  not  lo  matter,  then  indeed  we  have 
changed. 

The  doctrine  of  strategic  deterrence 
emerged  in  the  1950s  when  it  became  clear 
that  the  Soviets,  also,  would  have  nuclear 
weapons  and  missiles.  It  was  a  simple  doc 
trine:  the  United  States  would  defend  itself: 
a  right,  incidentally,  fundamental  to  inter- 
national law. 

We  would  never  use  our  strategic  weapons 
first,  but  we  would  deploy  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  if  attacked,  we  could  always 
attack  back.  And  yet  a  year  ago,  as  if  no 
such  history  existed,  the  administration 
proposed,  and  Congress  agreed,  to  deploy 
the  giant  MX  mi.ssile  in  the  old  Minuteman 
silos  in  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  the  very 
sites  which,  having  become  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  attack,  led  us  to  the  decision  to  build 
the  new  missile  and  deploy  it  elsewhere. 


The  MX  in  Minutemen  silos  can  be  in- 
stantly destroyed  by  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
Which  means  that  in  a  crisis,  our  only 
choice,  as  the  phrase  goes,  is  to  'use  em  or 
lose  em  "  Which  the  Soviets  know  is  our 
only  choice,  and  which  allows  them  ten  min- 
utes to  preempt.  The  moment  those  missiles 
are  deployed,  the  world  goes  on  a  ten 
minute  trigger,  called  "launth  on  warning." 
Wise  men  protest,  McGeorge  Bundy  of  this 
university  has  written  that  the  MX  decision 
.  .  violated  the  fundamental  rule  first  laid 
down  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration:  the 
object  of  any  new  strategic  system  is  to 
deter,  and  to  deter  safely  it  must  be  able  to 
survive. 

Professor  Bundy  goes  on  to  echo  Ambas- 
sador Gardner's  remark.  True,  he  writes, 
the  Soviets  deploy  their  land  based  missiles 
in  a  first  strike  mode:  it  has  ever  been  such. 
It  follows  that  •the  most  important  thing 
we  can  do.  is  not  imitate  the  Russians."  But 
with  an  amnesiac  innocence,  we  seem  bent 
on  just  that. 

Arms  control  agreements  got  off  to  a  fast 
start  in  the  1960s,  beginning  with  the  Limit- 
ed Test  Ban  Treaty  negotiated  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy:  the  critical  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty  of  the  Johnson  Administration, 
culminating  in  the  SALT  I  agreement 
reached  under  President  Nixon.  Then,  of  a 
sudden,  the  momentum  broke.  The  Soviets 
have  watched  us  sign,  in  succession,  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1974,  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  of  1976, 
and  the  SALT  II  Treaty  of  1979-but  not  fi- 
nally ratify  any  of  them.  For  the  moment, 
we  are  not  even  negotiating.  That  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  negotiate,  no 
one  doubts.  But  we  can  no  longer  bring  the 
Soviets  to  do  .so.  And  we  don't  know  why.  In 
the  meantime,  we  commence  talking  of  sta- 
tioning nuclear  weapons  in  space. 

And  so  the  question  ari.ses:  are  we  stating 
the  problem  poorly? 

Let  me  offer  the  thought  ^hat  the  desired 
outcome  of  the  world  politics  the  United 
States  pursued  m  the  period  of  its  great  as- 
cendancy a  generation  ago  is  that  that  as- 
cendancy would  gradually  merge  into  an  as- 
cendant world  community  of  like-minded, 
above  all  democratic,  nations.  This  has  hap- 
pened. Our  politics  worked.  Now  this 
change,  of  course,  causes  problems,  too.  We 
have  now  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  heed  to 
other  nations  than  we  once  did.  Fine,  That 
i.s  the  mark  of  our  success.  But  somehow  of 
late,  we  seem  to  be  mistaking  it  for  a  sign  of 
weakness,  and  attributing  that  weakness  lo 
the  rise  of  Soviet  strength. 

What  pitiful  .stuff  that  is.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Soviet  idea  is  spent.  It  commands 
some  influence  in  the  world;  and  fear.  But  it 
summons  no  loyalty  History  is  moving  away 
from  it  with  astounding  speed.  I  would  not 
press  the  image,  but  it  is  as  if  the  whole 
Marxist-Leninist  ethos  is  hurtling  off  into  a 
black  hole  in  the  Universe,  They  will  be  re- 
membered for  what?  The  death  of  Andrei 
Sakharov?  Yelena  Bonner? 

Are  there  Marxist-Leninists  here  and 
about  in  the  world?  Yes:  especially  when  the 
West  allows  Communism  to  identify  with 
nationalism.  But  in  truth,  when  they  do  suc- 
ceed, how  well  do  they  do?  And  for  how 
long'' 

We  should  be  le.ss  obsessed  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. If  we  must  learn  to  live  with  military 
parity,  let  us  keep  all  the  more  in  mind  that 
we  have  consolidated  an  overwhelming  eco- 
nomic advantage.  The  24  members  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  known  as  the  O.E.C.D,— a 
quintessential  initiative  in  world  politics  of 


the  post-war  United  States— now  produce  60 
percent  of  the  world's  GNP.  The  Soviet  bloc 
produces  19  percent.  What  is  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  think? 

The  historical  outcome  is  certain  if  we  can 
keep  the  nuclear  peace  and  attend  to  our 
own  arrangements  in  a  manner  that  they 
continue  to  improve.  The  world  monetary 
system,  which  the  United  States  put  in 
place  forty  years  ago  is  badly  in  need  of  ad- 
justment, lest  it  become  an  instrument  for 
draining  wealth  from  the  nations  that  are 
least  wealthy. 

The  culture  of  terror,  a  peculiar  mutant 
of  the  totalitarian  age.  threatens  democratic 
societies  across  the  globe:  in  my  own  ances- 
tral home  of  Ireland:  in  Italy:  Israel:  now 
India.  That  the  goverrunents  and  peoples  of 
these  nations  show  surpassing  resources  of 
firmness  and  courage  does  not  make  of 
terror  any  less  a  trial.  (The  Soviets,  of 
course,  contribute  greatly  to  terrorist  move- 
ments. Here  we  have  no  choice  but  to  con- 
front them.  But.  surely,  with  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion.) And,  lastly,  a  kind  of  latent  tribal- 
ism is  sweeping  much  of  the  Earth,  chal- 
lenging the  traditions  of  modernity  in  which 
we  have  invested  so  much  hope.  This,  too,  is 
to  be  understood  and  confronted.  But  now, 
are  these  not  challenges  enough  for  one 
generation? 

I  suggest  they  are,  and  I  offer  a  closing 
thought:  Our  grand  strategy  should  be  to 
wait  out  the  Soviet  Union;  its  time  is  pass- 
ing. Let  us  resolve  to  be  here,  our  old  selves, 
with  an  eVer  surging  font  of  ideas.  When 
the  time  oomes.  it  will  be  clear  that  in  the 
end  freedom  did  prevail.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  a  Senate  em- 
ployee who  proposes  to  participate  in 
a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  John  Ritch  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee staff  to  participate  in  an  annual 
conference  on  current  East- West  secu- 
rity issues  to  be  held  on  June  28-29, 
1984,  and  sponsored  by  the  Friedrich 
Ebert  Stiftimg. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Ritch  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Bonn  at  the  expense  of  the 
Friedrich  Ebert  Stiftung  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Senator  Mack 
Mattingly,  his  wife,  and  a  member  of 
his  staff  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  in  August. 


The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  Mattingly, 
his  wife,  and  staff  member  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan  (Republic  of  China)  at 
the  expense  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  Republic  of  China 
as  part  of  a  trade  delegation  visit  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Dr.  Samuel  T. 
Francis,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Sen- 
ator John  P.  East,  to  participate  in  a 
program  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  sponsored  by  the  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  of  the  University  of 
Pretoria  from  June  23  through  July  6, 
1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Dr.  Francis  in  the 
program  in  South  Africa,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  of  the  University  of  Pretoria, 
to  participate  in  a  conference  on  issues 
involving  the  psychological  uses  of  ter- 
rorism, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Ward  H. 
White,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  to  participate  in  a 
program  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  North  Ameri- 
can Studies  from  June  20  to  26,  1984. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  White  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Institute  of  North  American  Studies, 
to  participate  in  a  seminar  on  issues 
involving  the  radio  broadcast  industry 
in  the  United  States,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


TORTURE  IN  URUGUAY 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Uru- 
guay continues  to  arrest  its  citizens 
and  hold  them  incommunicado.  Uru- 
guay continues  to  torture  its  citizens 
and  violate  their  most  fundamental 
human  rights.  This  is  going  on  today, 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  despite 
the  reports  of  human  rights  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  world.  The  poli- 
cies of  the  Government  of  Uruguay 
are  an  affront  to  the  conscience  of  all 
mankind. 

This  morning,  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  New  York  Times,  we  are  re- 
minded that  gross  human  rights  viola- 
tions are  a  continuing  and  routine 
phenomenon  in  Uruguay.  More  specif- 
ically, we  know  that  political  prisoners 
are  being  held  incommunicado  and  are 
being  systematically  tortured  by  the 
authorities  in  Uruguay. 

The  case  of  Hiber  Conteris  is  well 
known  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Conteris  is  a  writer,  a  professor 
and  a  former  Methodist  minister.  He 
was    visiting    lecturer    at    Louisville 


Theological  Seminary  in  1971.  After 
attending  a  church  conference  in 
Europe  in  1976,  he  was  arrested  upon 
his  return  to  Uruguay.  He  has  been 
tortured  and  held  incommunicado 
since  that  time.  As  the  New  York 
Times  reported  this  morning,  Mr.  Con- 
teris has  been  charged  with  "assault 
upon  the  constitution  and  criminal  as- 
sociation with  suspect  subversives.  To 
secure  a  confession,  he  was  hung  from 
the  wrist,  burned  and  submerged  in 
filthy  sewage." 

The  case  of  Hiber  Conteris  is  only 
one  of  many  examples  of  human 
rights  violations  in  Uruguay.  It  is  now 
clear  that  this  systematic  oppression 
of  the  people  of  Uruguay  by  their  own 
Government  is  a  routine  pattern  and 
practice.  In  its  1984  report  entitled 
"Torture  in  the  Eighties,"  Amnesty 
International  states  that,  "The  sys- 
tematic use  of  torture  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  information  and  confessions 
leading  to  prosecution  under  Uruguay- 
an security  legislation  has  remained  a 
major  concern  •  •  *."  Amnesty  Inter- 
national states  that  it  has  "continued 
to  receive  reports  of  the  torture  of— in- 
dividuals detained  for  political  rea- 
sons—during interrogation."  According 
to  Amnesty  International,  "Reports 
since  1980  suggest  that  torture  took 
place  with  the  greatest  frequently  in 
military  barracks,  although  allega- 
tions of  torture  in  police  stations  have 
also  been  received." 

The  techniques  used  by  the  authori- 
ties in  Uruguay  have  been  described  in 
testimony  by  prisoners  who  have  been 
released  after  serving  prison  sen- 
tences. Those  techniques  include  forc- 
ing prisoners  to  wear  hoods  for  pro- 
longed periods— in  some  cases  for  more 
than  a  month;  severe  and  repeated 
beatings;  enforced  standing  for  pro- 
longed periods;  hanging  from  the 
wrists,  knees,  and  ankles;  electric 
shocks  administered  to  the  most  sensi- 
tive parts  of  the  body;  near  asphyxia- 
tion by  submersion  of  the  head  or 
upper  part  of  the  body  in  tanks  of 
water  sometimes  polluted  by  excre- 
ment; forcing  prisoners  to  sit  strad- 
dling iron  or  wooden  bars  which  cut 
into  the  groin;  bums;  simulated  execu- 
tions; rape  and  other  sexual  abuses. 

The  May  1984  Report  of  the  Law- 
yers Committee  for  International 
Human  Rights  confirms  the  findings 
of  Amnesty  International.  In  that 
report,  the  committee  describes  fre- 
quent and  continuing  instances  of  tor- 
ture through  1983  and  into  the  begin- 
ning of  1984. 

The  violations  continue  even  as  we 
talk  today.  Just  last  week,  a  wave  of 
new  arrests  occurred  in  Uruguay,  in- 
cluding the  arrest  of  Alberto  Zumaran, 
the  editor  of  La  Democracia.  He  was 
arrested  by  the  police  and  is  now  being 
held  incommunicado. 

In  light  of  these  events,  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  safety 
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and  well-being  of  former  Senator 
Wilson  Perreira  Aldunate.  the  leader 
of  the  National  Party.  Mr.  Perreira 
has  announced  his  intention  to  return 
to  Uruguay  from  exile  in  Argentina 
and  will  be  landing  this  weekend  in 
Montevideo  from  Buenos  Aires.  The 
Uruguayan  authorities  have  banned 
Mr.  Perreira  from  Uruguay  and  denied 
him  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
elections  scheduled  for  November. 
Thousands  of  Uruguayan  supporters 
are  reportedly  planning  to  meet  the 
boat  carrying  Senator  Perreira  when 
he  arrives.  I  have  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  notify  the  Govern- 
ment of  Uruguay  of  our  concern— the 
concern  of  all  Americans  who  care 
about  democracy  and  human  rights  in 
this  hemisphere— that  no  harm  come 
to  Mr.  Perreira  or  his  party  upon  their 
arrival  in  Montevideo. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes  should  not  remain  silent  nor 
should  we  do  nothing.  The  policies  of 
the  authorities  in  Uruguay  are  uncon- 
scionable, and  we  must  all  work  to- 
gether to  bring  those  practices  to  a 
halt. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  and  that 
excerpt  of  Amnesty  International's 
report  on  "Torture  in  the  Eighties" 
that  relates  to  Uruguay  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 
The  materisJ  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  U.  1984] 

Tortured  iw  Uruguay 
Torture  is  the  dirty  little  secret  of  modem 
politics,  and  typically,  victims  are  punished 
not  only  for  real  or  imagined  crimes,  but 
also  because  they  know  the  secret.  They  die. 
or  "disappear."  or  languish  in  jail  for  years 
to  prevent  their  bearing  witness  against  the 
degrading  use  of  technology  to  smash  bodies 
and  bend  minds. 

In  Uruguay,  for  example,  why  else  has 
Hiber  Conteris  been  denied  a  fair  trial  in 
open  court?  A  50-yearold  Methodist  minis- 
ter. Mr.  Conteris.  was  arrested  in  1976  on 
his  return  from  a  church  conference  in 
Europe.  He  was  charged  with  assault  upon 
the  Constitution"  and  criminal"  associa 
tion  with  suspect  subversives.  To  secure  a 
confession,  he  was  hung  from  the  wrist. 
burned  and  submerged  in  filthy  sewage. 

After  a  "trial."  in  which  he  was  forbidden 
to  choose  his  own  lawyer,  he  was  sentenced 
to  15  years,  plus  five  years  for    security." 

Satisfied  that  he  never  advocated  or  en- 
gaged in  violence.  Amnesty  International 
has  adopted  Mr.  Conteris  as  a  prisoner  of 
conscience.  When  26  United  Stales  Senators 
and  81  Congressmen  signed  a  plea  in  his 
behalf.  Uruguay's  only  response  was  to 
repeat  the  vague  charges  against  him. 

His  plight  Is  commonplace  in  Uruguay, 
long  a  stable  democracy  but  under  military 
rule  since  1973.  In  a  country  of  3  million. 
there  are  800  political  prisoners— the  high- 
est ratio  anywhere.  Torture  routinely  occurs 
immediately  after  detention.  At  least  96 
prisoners  have  died  in  custody. 

The  armed  forces  originally  seized  power 
to  subdue  a  violent,  lawless  leftist  insurgen 
cy.  That  threat  ebbed  long  ago.  and  elec 
tions  are  supposed  to  he  held  in  November. 
But  the  best-known  opposition  leader. 
WUaon  Perreia  Aldunate.  has  been  denied  a 
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chance  to  participate.  His  announcement 
that  he  plans  to  return  from  Argentine  exile 
has  already  prompted  a  fresh  round  of  ar 
rests. 

So  the  miserable  cycle  threatens  to  con- 
tinue: detention,  torture,  fake  trial,  pro- 
longed imprisonment.  A  high  price  for  the 
dirty  little  secret. 

Torture  in  the  Eighties.  Amnesty 
International  Report.  1984— Excerpt 

URUGUAY 

During  the  1970s  Amnesty  International 
received  reports  indicating  that  the  great 
majority  of  political  prisoners  arrested  in 
Uruguay  were  tortured.  The  systematic  use 
of  torture  as  a  means  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion and  confessions  leading  to  prosecution 
under  Uruguayan  security  legislation  has  re- 
mained a  major  concern  of  Amnesty  Inter- 
national during  the  period  under  review. 

Since  1980  individuals  detained  for  politi- 
cal reasons  have  continued  to  be  held  for 
long  periods  incommunicado,  without  access 
to  lawyers,  doctors,  or  their  relatives,  before 
formal  charges  have  been  brought  against 
them.  Amnesty  International  has  continued 
to  receive  reports  of  the  torture  of  such 
people  during  interrogation.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  victirns  were  detained  on  suspi- 
cion of  illegal  political  or  trade  union  activi- 
ties or  of  membership  of  proscribed  political 
parties  and  trade  union  organizations.  Many 
were  subsequently  sentenced  by  military 
courts  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment  for  al- 
leged offences  under  the  Law  of  State  Secu- 
rity and  Internal  Order  ( 1972). 

The  police  force  and  all  three  branches  of 
the  armed  forces  have  continued  to  engage 
in  political  intelligence  work  directed  at  op- 
position political  parties  and  groups,  which 
include  previously  legal  political  parties 
forced  to  l)ecome  clandestme  by  legislation 
banning  their  activities.  The  most  frequent 
allegations  of  torture  have  concerned  units 
of  the  army,  navy  and  police  force,  and  in- 
telligence coordinating  bodies,  such  as  the 
Organismo  Coordinador  de  Actividades 
Anti-Subversivas  (OCOA).  Coordinating 
Body  for  Anti-subversive  Activites. 

Safeguards  against  torture  or  ill-treat- 
ment of  detainees  are  lacking,  due  to  the 
common  practice  of  the  authorities  of  fail- 
ing to  acknowledge  arrests  officially  when 
they  occur,  or  of  not  informing  relatives  of 
the  place  of  detention.  In  most  cases,  the 
prisoner  is  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  rel- 
atives only  after  a  confession  or  other  in- 
criminating evidence  has  been  obtained  and 
formal  charges  have  been  made.  This  period 
of  incommunicado  detention,  without  safe 
guards  or  guarantees,  often  lasts  for  several 
months. 

Heports  of  torture  after  prisoners  have 
appeared  before  a  court  or  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  penal  establishment  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  armed  forces  have  been 
rare.  Cases  were  reported  in  1980.  however, 
in  which  convicted  political  prisoners  were 
summarily  transferred  from  a  regular  mili- 
tary prison  to  an  army  barracks  where  they 
were  reinterrogated  and  allegedly  tortured, 
either  to  obtain  information  leading  to  their 
indictment  on  new  charges,  or  to  gain  infor- 
malior:  about  other  political  suspects.  Am- 
nesty International  has  continued  to  receive 
reports  of  the  ill-treatment  and  torture  of  a 
group  of  nine  leading  members  of  the  Movi- 
miento  de  LaberaciOn  Nacional— Tupamaros. 
National  Liberation  Movement,  who  have 
been  held  separately  in  miliUry  barracks  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  since  1973.  when 
they  were  removed  from  Penal  de  Libertad. 
Uruguay's  high  security  military  prison. 


Reports  received  since  1980  suggest  that 
torture  took  place  with  the  greatest  fre- 
quency in  military  barracks,  although  alle- 
gations of  torture  in  police  sUtlons  have 
also  been  received. 

Testimonies  of  prisoners  released  after 
serving  prison  sentences,  supported  by  in- 
formation supplied  by  former  serving  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  have  provided  de- 
tails of  the  torture  techniques  commonly 
employed  in  Uruguay.  These  include  forcing 
prisoners  to  wear  hoods  for  prolonged  peri- 
ods (in  some  cases  for  more  than  a  month); 
severe  and  repeated  beatings;  plant6n  en- 
forced standing  for  prolonged  periods:  hang- 
ing from  the  wrists,  knees  and  ankles; 
picana  electrica.  electric,  electric  shocks  ad- 
ministered to  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the 
body:  submarino.  near  asphyxiation  by  sub- 
mersion of  the  head  or  upper  part  of  the 
body  in  tanks  of  water,  sometimes  polluted 
by  excrement:  caballete.  forcing  prisoners  to 
sit  straddling  iron  or  wooden  bars  which  cut 
cruelly  into  the  groin;  burns:  simulated  exe- 
cutions: rape  and  other  sexual  abuses. 

Consistent  allegations  have  been  made 
that  medical  staff  at  military  barracks  have 
routinely  assisted  in  or  advised  over  torture 
by  conducting  preliminary  examinations  of 
the  victims,  reviving  and  treating  them  fol- 
lowing torture  sessions,  and  advising  officers 
when  their  life  appeared  to  l)e  in  danger. 

Since  1980  Amnesty  International  has 
issued  frequent  appeals  when  it  feared  that 
detainees  faced  the  possibility  of  torture 
after  arrest.  It  has  asked  the  Uruguayan 
Government  to  carry  out  an  independent  in- 
quiry into  the  death  in  custody  of  three 
prisoners  in  December  1980.  April  1982  and 
June  1982.  when  it  was  feared  that  the  pris- 
oners in  question  might  have  died  as  a 
result  of  torture.  In  the  first  of  these  cases, 
that  of  Hugo  Haroldo  Dermit  Barbato.  the 
Human  RighU  Committee  set  up  under  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights,  which  considered  the  case  in  Oc- 
tober 1982.  found  the  Uruguayan  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  a  violation  of  Article  6 
of  the  covenant  for  failing  to  take  adequate 
measures  to  protect  his  life  while  in  custo- 
dy. In  nine  other  cases  considered  by  the 
committee  since  August  1979  (the  date  of  its 
first  ruling),  it  found  that  Article  7  of  the 
covenant  had  been  violated. 

The  Uruguayan  authorities  have  consist- 
ently maintained  that  rigorous  measures  are 
taken  to  prevent  the  torture  and  ill-treat- 
ment of  detainees  in  the  custody  of  the 
police  and  military  units.  In  its  report  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
under  Article  40  of  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  submit- 
ted in  February  1982.  the  government  pro- 
vided a  list  of  16  cases  in  which  officials  had 
been  convicted  of  abuses  against  detainees. 
However,  the  cases  all  dated  from  1977  or 
earlier,  although  Amnesty  International  has 
continued  to  receive  allegations  of  torture 
since  that  date,  and  no  details  were  given  of 
the  incidents  to  which  the  convictions  relat- 
ed, of  the  people  involved,  or  of  the  sen- 
tences passed  by  the  courts. 

Strict  controls  on  the  press  and  the  ef- 
fects of  widespread  self -censorship  have  pre- 
vented the  publication  inside  Uruguay  of  al- 
legations of  torture  and  ill-treatment,  and 
even  complaints  made  to  military  magis- 
trates have  been  rare,  due  to  their  widely  at- 
tested lack  of  impartiality  and  failure  to  in- 
vestigate or  act  on  such  complaints.  In 
many  cases  details  of  the  alleged  torture  of 
detainees  can  only  be  obtained  after  their 
release  from  prison  on  the  completion  of  a 
prison  sentence,  when  many  are  obliged  to 


go  Into  exile.  In  July  1983.  however,  a  Mon- 
tevideo human  rights  organization  issued  a 
statement  which  received  publicity  in  the 
Uruguayan  press,  denouncing  the  alleged 
torture  of  a  group  of  students.  25  of  whom 
were  subsequently  committed  for  trial  on 
accusations  of  membership  of  the  Uni6n  de 
Juventudes  Comunistas,  Union  of  Commu- 
nist Youth.  Amnesty  International  obtained 
independent  reports  which  corroborated 
this  statement.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were 
said  to  have  been  tortured  with  electricity, 
t>eatings  and  semiasphyxiation  by  immer- 
sion in  water,  and  several  women  were 
raped,  one  of  them  in  front  of  her  husband. 
One  prisoner,  a  student  of  agronomy,  was 
reported  to  have  heen  transferred  to  the 
main  military  hospital  as  a  result  of  injuries 
caused  by  torture,  including  the  administra- 
tion of  electricity  to  the  genital  area.  Ac- 
cording to  information  obtained  independ- 
ently by  Amnesty  International,  another  of 
the  detainees,  a  female  medical  student,  was 
tortured  repeatedly  over  a  15-day  period  by 
the  methods  described  above,  including 
being  hung  naked  by  the  wrists  in  an  out- 
door patio  in  winter  temperatures.  Commit- 
tal proceedings  against  the  25  were  institut- 
ed by  a  military  court,  allegedly  on  the  basis 
of  confessions  obtained  as  a  result  of  this 
treatment,  and  they  were  subsequently 
transferred  to  regular  military  prisons  to 
await  sentence.* 


AMB 


AS, 


SADOR  LUCIO  GARCIA 
DEL  SOLAR 


•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  speech  delivered  at  MIT.  Ar- 
gentinian Ambassador  Lucio  Garcia 
Del  Solftr  described  the  impressive 
steps  uiKlertaken  by  President  Alfon- 
sin  to  fulfill  his  campaign  promises  of 
"peace  and  tolerance,  law  and  ethical 
order,  both  at  home  and  abroad"  and 
to  put  Argentina  on  a  truly  democratic 
path. 

President  Alfonsin  was  elected  be- 
cause of  the  failures  of  the  three  mili- 
tary juntas  in  power  between  1976  and 
1982.  He  moved  swiftly,  as  Ambassador 
Garcia  Del  Solar  describes,  to 
strengthen  the  rule  of  law,  restructure 
the  military  services,  subordinate  the 
military  chiefs  of  staff  to  a  civilian 
minister  of  defense,  reduce  the 
number  of  flag-rank  officers,  cut  mili- 
tary spending,  prosecute  former  junta 
members  for  abuses,  and  establish  a 
national  committee  on  the  disap- 
peared. 

Ambassador  Garcia  E)el  Solar  recog- 
nized that  "our  new  political  experi- 
ence will  certainly  be  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy if  the  Government's  economic  re- 
covery program  fails."  He  notes  that 
success  depends  on  cooperation  from 
abroad  and  flexibility  to  restructure 
Argentina's  external  obligations. 

Ambassador  Garcia  Del  Solar's  con- 
cluding comments  about  a  more  com- 
prehensive relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Argentina  in  terms 
of  security,  development,  and  democ- 
racy are  an  invitation  to  a  more  con- 
structive dialog.  With  the  new  Alfon- 
sin government  comes  a  great  opportu- 
nity to  strengthen  United  States-Ar- 
gentinian relations  and  to  improve  the 


prospects  for  democracy  in  Latin 
America  as  a  whole.  We  should  seize 
that  opportunity.  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Ambassador's  speech 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

Today's  Democracy  in  Argentina 

1.  To  speak  about  Argentina  is  a  chal- 
lenge. For  years  our  country  has  been  un- 
predictable and  paradoxical.  Though  known 
because  of  its  natural  resources,  Argentina 
persistently  makes  headlines  in  virtue  of  its 
military  coups,  by  getting  into  wars,  by 
reason  of  its  world-record  inflation  rate,  be- 
cause of  terrorism  and  repression  by  the 
state. 

2.  Though  blessed  with  an  educated  and 
literate  population,  in  the  last  50  years  the 
country  has  not  lived  up  to  its  expectations, 
and  its  political  culture  has  been  a  disap- 
pointment to  everyone. 

3.  Argentina's  social  sophistication  and 
high  literacy  rate  should  have  guaranteed  a 
public  arena  of  civilized  discussion  and  at- 
tempts at  mutual  persuasion  where  ideas 
and  values  could  be  debated  and  inter- 
changed. Instead,  for  years  in  the  relatively 
recent  past,  the  country  has  been  the  victim 
of  political  violence  at  all  levels,  the  result 
not  of  ignorance,  but  of  confusion  and  intol- 
erance. 

4.  But  I  have  come  here  to  tell  you  that 
Argentina  has  now  the  chance  of  becoming 
a  predictable  country,  a  stable  and  credible 
one.  The  coup  d'etat  as  an  accepted  form  of 
changing  governments  has  failed,  and  we 
are  tired  of  being  ruled  by-arbitrary  means. 
Today  people  believe  that  Argentina  can 
only  be  governed  as  a  democracy. 

5.  An  old  yet  new  democratic  force,  the 
Union  Civica  Radical,  has  taken  over  the 
reigns  of  government— by  means  of  a  free 
election  in  which  it  achieved  a  stunning  vic- 
tory. The  government  that  has  come  out  of 
this  election  is  promising  peace  and  toler- 
ance, law  and  an  ethical  order,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  During  the  first  few 
months  of  President  Alfonsin's  administra- 
tion these  promises  are  already  being  ful- 
filled. 

6.  But  why  should  you  believe  me?  Our 
country's  credibility  has  been  damaged  by 
years  of  rigid  and  messianic  military  rule  in- 
terrupted by  unsuccessful  civilian  inter- 
regna. Many  of  you  may  rightly  ask:  Is  this 
change  for  real,  or  is  it  merely  cosmetic? 

7.  Yet  sceptics  will  be  inclined  to  say  that 
what  has  happened  in  Argentina  today  has 
happened  before.  They  might  add  that  after 
a  few  years  the  military  will  be  back.  But 
this  time  the  sceptics  may  be  mistaken. 
More  than  one  change  has  taken  place  in 
Argentina's  political  culture,  and  the  coun- 
try is  returning  with  a  united  will  to  its 
democratic  and  civilian  traditions  that  it  so 
unrewardingly  abandoned  in  1930. 

8.  This  democratic  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Argen- 
tine t>eople  and  it  has  been  fueled,  in  part, 
by  a  generalized  perception  of  a  remarkable 
historical  contrast. 

9.  Argentine  history  can  be  divided  into 
three  periods.  First,  there  is  the  stage  of  na- 
tional consolidation  that  lasted  more  than 
50  years:  from  1810  to  the  1860s.  This  stage 
was  characterized  by  political  turbulence, 
civil  strife,  and  institutional  instability. 

10.  The  second  stage  of  Argentine  history 
lasted  from  the  1860's  to  1930.  It  was  a 
period  of  national  development  and  growth 
in  which  Argentina  emerged  as  one  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  world,  attracting 
millions   of   immigrants   of   all   races   and 


creeds,  Italian,  Spanish,  Jewish,  Arabic, 
Welsh,  Irish,  Polish,  and  German.  It  also  at- 
tracted investment  capital  which  was  used 
\o  build  the  country's  infrastructure. 

11.  It  was  a  time  in  which  culture  and  poli- 
tics flourished.  Argentina  was  seen  as  the 
promise  of  the  Hispanic  world.  A  promise 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  authoritarian- 
ism but  was  based  on  the  vigor  of  the  coun- 
try's developing  democratic  institutions. 
The  country  was  like  a  large  oasis  of  con- 
temporary Europe  in  a  slowly  emerging 
Latin  America,  enjoying  the  multiple  bene- 
fits of  a  stable  democratic  political  culture. 

12.  The  third  stage  of  Argentine  history 
dates  from  1930  to  June  1982.  Except  fcrr 
brief  periods  it  is  characterized  by  the  grow- 
ing political  power  of  the  military  and  its 
tendency  to  ally  itself  with  the  conservative 
oligarchy  in  order  to  rule  in  the  name  of  an 
order  without  law. 

13.  At  the  end  of  this  stage,  that  has 
lasted  more  than  50  years,  the  country  has 
lost  ground  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  many 
vital  economic,  political,  cultural,  and  insti- 
tutional areas.  Prom  being  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  more  progressive  of  nations. 
Argentina  has  become  one  of  many  strug- 
gling and  severely  indebted  countries,  and  it 
has  attained  the  highest  inflation  rate  in 
the  world. 

14.  This  contrast  I  have  drawn,  between  a 
stunting  period  of  intermittent  military  rule 
and  the  steady,  sometimes  even  spectacular 
growth  that  took  place  mainly  in  the  demo- 
cratic period,  has  created  a  significant  un- 
conscious motivation  that  has  led  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  to  desire  democracy.  We  have 
all  come  to  hope,  and  to  believe,  that  Argen- 
tina can  only  live  up  to  its  potential  as  a 
free  and  open  democratic  society. 

15.  But  there  are  specific  recent  develop- 
ments which  help  explain  both  the  fervor 
and  the  conviction  with  which  Argentines 
have  returned  to  their  traditional  democrat- 
ic faith.  In  the  last  8  years  the  country  has 
been  hurt  morally,  in  the  pocket  and  by 
war. 

16.  The  military  government  that  took 
over  in  1976  gambled  much  of  its  prestige  on 
the  success  of  an  economic  plan  that  did  not 
work,  and  now  as  a  result-of  that  failure  the 
majority  of  Argentines  are  suffering  the 
consequences  of  a  severe  recession,  the  loss 
of  purchasing  power,  and  the  penalties  of  a 
more  than  $40  billion  foreign  debt. 

17.  The  military  also  made  a  terrible  mis- 
take in  the  way  it  decided  to  curb  terrorism. 
Paced  in  the  seventies  with  a  clear  and 
present  danger  in  terms  of  persistent,  wide- 
spread terrorist  activities,  the  military  lead- 
ership opted  to  ignore  law  and  Christian 
values  by  using  methods  of  repression  that 
only  now  the  Argentine  people  are  coming 
to  acknowlege  and  to  reject. 

18.  Finally,  the  military  tried  to  recover 
the  Malvinas  by  the  use  of  force  in  1982. 
The  legitimate  Argentine  claim  to  these  is- 
lands is  part  of  our  identity  as  a  nation.  The 
military  authorities  exploited  national  feel- 
ings to  unilaterally  commit  the  country  to  a 
war  it  could  not  win.  breaking  our  long 
standing  traditions  of  respect  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  disputes. 

19.  When  the  attempt  to  recover  the  is- 
lands failed,  and  the  British  retook  the  Mal- 
vinas. the  prestige  of  the  military  govern- 
ment in  Argentina  fell  to  an  all  time  low. 
The  bitterness  of  the  defeat,  the  loss  of 
lives,  and  the  professional  ineptitude  to  con- 
duct a  war  profoundly  affected  Argentines, 
convincing  them  of  the  lack  of  capacity  of 
the  armed  forces  to  ever  again  run  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation. 
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20.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  state 
of  affairs  and  of  the  forceful  expression  of 
the  traditional  democratic  values  of  the 
Union  Civica  Radical  during  a  vibrant  and 
successful  election  campaign,  the  hope  in 
democracy  was  at  an  all  time  high  when 
Raul  Alfonsin  was  inaugurated  President 
last  December.  The  President,  shortly  after 
this  Inauguration,  swiftly  made  political  de- 
cisions to  confront  the  country's  many  prob- 
lems and  turned  this  hope  into  a  reality. 

21.  As  his  first  step,  the  President  decided 
to  strengthen  the  rule  of  law.  He  immedi- 
ately presented  new  legislation  to  congress, 
whose  end  is  to  erradicate  forever  the  coup 
detat  as  a  political  alternative  in  Argentina 
by  proposing  severe  penalties  for  whomever 
in  the  future  attempts  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tional order. 

22.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  it  essen 
lial  to  restructure  the  military  services  and 
reaffirm  the  constitutional  principle  that 
the  President  of  the  Republic  is  the  only 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces, 
eliminating  the  positions  of  commander  in- 
chief  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces, 
and.  as  in  the  Untied  States,  it  was  estab- 
lished that  it  will  be  the  chiefs  of  staff  sub- 
ordinated to  the  Minister  of  Defense,  a  civil 
ian.  who  will  lead  each  service  in  a  strictly 
professional  capacity. 

23.  The  President  also  reduced  the 
number  of  superior  of ficers  by  more  than 
half  their  previous  number,  and  he  decided 
to  drastically  cut  military  expenditures, 
transferring  to  a  civilian  administration  the 
management  of  those  industries  that 
produce  materiel  for  war  Resources  saved 
from  military  expenditures  will  be  used  to 
support  the  country's  education,  health. 
and  social  programs  All  these  decisions 
have  been  taken  with  the  complete  accept 
ance  of  the  armed  forces.  No  civilian  govern 
ment  has  ever  dared  to  introduce  such  a 
deep  reform,  and  that  is  why.  in  the  past,  ci 
vilian  governments  have  always  left  in  the 
ground  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruction. 

24.  President  Alfonsin  not  only  took  these 
steps  to  assure  the  armed  forces  fulfill  the 
specific  role  assigned  to  them  by  the  consti 
tution.  which  is  the  defense  of  national  sov- 
ereignly, he  also  established  the  necessary 
measures  so  that,  from  a  moral  perspective, 
military  personnel  confront  a  past  that  has 
degraded  the  image  of  the  Republic  and 
that  of  the  armed  forces  themselves.  I  am 
referring  to  that  repression  that  took  place 
outside  of  the  law  and  which  used  methods 
that  imply  severe  violations  of  human 
rights. 

25.  A  few  days  after  inauguration,  the 
President  ordered  the  prosecution  of  all  the 
members  of  the  three  military  juntas  that 
governed  Argentina  between  1976  and  1982. 
They  are  to  be  tried  for  allegedly  ordering 
homicides,  illegal  privations  of  liberty  and 
torture. 

26.  The  purpose  of  these  measures  is  not 
revenge;  It  is  to  apply  the  rule  of  law.  and  to 
show  the  members  of  the  armed  forces,  spe- 
cially the  young  officers,  that  the  citizens 
who  are  in  military  institutions  cannot  lake 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  apply  it 
arbitrarily.  Of  course,  this  message  goes  for 
civilians,  too. 

27.  That  is  why  President  Alfonsin  has 
also  ordered  the  attorney  general  to  initiate 
judicial  proceedings  against  the  instigators 
and  authors  of  any  left  wing  terrorist  acts 
that  took  place  in  the  country  since  May  25, 
1973,  announcing  that  if  these  leaders  reen 
ter  Argentina  they  will  be  arrested  and  pros 
ecuted  for  what  they  did  in  the  past 

28.  The  names  of  these  persons  have  been 
made  public  and  one  of  them   is  already 
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under  arrest.  Two  others  await  extradition 
in  a  foreign  country.  It  would  offend  the 
country's  sense  of  justice,  if  those  who 
sowed  the  seeds  of  violence  and  hate  would 
today  return  as  victors. 

29  On  December  16;  the  government 
formed  the  National  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
appeared—the Argentine  equivalent  of  a 
Presidential  Commission— to  look  into  the 
thousands  of  cases  of  persons  who  have 
been  abducted  by  the  security  forces  during 
the  military  regime.  President  Alfonsin 
wants  every  disappeared  person  to  be  identi- 
fied, every  family  to  know  the  truth.  Fur- 
thermore, measures  have  been  taken  to 
stamp  out  illegal  coercive  practices.  For  ex- 
ample a  new  Federal  law  will  (>rovide  the 
same  penalty  for  torture  as  for  homicide. 

30.  President  Alfonsin  also  sent  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  congress  to  insure  free 
democratic  elections  in  the  labor  unions. 
Some  of  these  unions  have  been  run  by 
bosses  unaccountable  to  the  union  member- 
ship, because  union  procedures  for  elections 
were  not  applied  in  the  past.  Yet  Alfonsin's 
initiative,  strrngly  opposed  by  most  of  the 
union  leadership,  after  being  approved  by 
the  House,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate 
where  Peronists  hold  a  slight  majority.  This 
altitude  of  the  opposition  which  feeds  on 
the  country's  difficult  economic  and  social 
issues  constitutes  the  biggest  problem  Presi- 
dent Alfonsin  confronts  today. 

31.  A  perceptive  otiserver.  Congressman 
Stephen  J.  Solarz.  after  touring  Latin  Amer- 
ica recently  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times: 

The  democratic  trend  is  most  palpable  in 
Argentina.  After  five  decades  of  repression 
and  economic  stagnation.  President  Alfon- 
sin is  moving  vigorously  to  engineer  funda- 
mental reforms.  But  the  enthusiasm  engen 
dered  by  his  initiative  will  be  squandered  if 
there  is  no  economic  revivial.  " 

32.- True,  the  government  has  inherited  a 
grave  situation;  the  highest  inflation  in  the 
world,  a  severe  recession,  and  a  gigantic  for 
eign  debt. 

33.  And  it  is  also  true  that  our  new  politi 
cal  experience  will  certainly  be  placed  in 
leopardy  if  the  government's  economic  re- 
covery program  fails.  Millions  of  Argentine 
families  are  suffering  because  of  the  inherit- 
ed economic  crisis  The  recovery  process  will 
be  hard  for  the  people,  and  we  are  aware 
that  a  lot  depends  on  our  own  efforts  to  end 
inflaUon.  reduce  public  spending,  improve 
tax  revenues,  reactivate  and  rationalize  the 
economy,  achieve  a  belter  distribution  of 
income,  and  stimulate  exports. 

34.  But  we  also  know  that  this  effort  could 
be  frustrated  if  from  abroad  we  do  not  re- 
ceive cooperation  with  comprehensive  and 
imaginative  solutions  to  our  problems,  and 
if  the  government  is  not  permitted  suffi 
cient  flexibility  to  restructure  our  external 
obligations  so  as  to  deal  with  Argentina's 
debt  problem,  as  we  always  have,  by  paying 
what  we  owe. 

35.  Foreign  creditors  and  potential  inves- 
tors should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  de- 
spite current  difficulties.  Argentina's  pro- 
ductive potential  exists  and  today  there  are 
some  signs  that  a  modest  industrial  recovery 
is  on  the  way  Our  main  source  of  foreign 
exchange  for  meeting  our  financial  obliga- 
tions is  agricultural  production.  In  the  last  5 
years  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy 
has  doubled,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  it  will  continue  to  grow.  Argentina  has 
no  energy  shortage.  The  export  of  substan 
tial  amounts  of  natural  gas  is  in  the  offing, 
new  oil  wells  have  recently  been  discovered 
in  the  north,  and  nuclear  energy  plants  are 
both  operating  and  under  construction. 


36.  In  foreign  affairs  Argentina,  a  nona- 
ligned  country,  will  carry  out  an  independ- 
ent foreign  policy  placing  special  emphasis 
on  Latin  America. 

37.  In  the  first  2  months  of  the  new  Ar- 
gentine democratic  administration  our  gov- 
ernment signed  in  the  Vatican  a  friendship 
agreement  with  Chile  improving  our  rela- 
tions with  that  country  which  have  been 
strained  over  the  last  few  years  because  of  a 
conflict  centered  on  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Beagle  Channel.  Progress  is  being  made 
towards  a  definite  settlement  of  that  dis- 
pute demonstrating  our  President's  vocation 
for  peace. 

38.  Argentina  also  wants  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment with  the  United  Kingdom  with  respect 
to  the  Malvinas.  but  our  country  will  never 
abandon  its  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  is- 
lands. Our  objective  is  to  negotiate  the  issue 
with  Great  Britain  as  requested  by  the 
United  Nations.  But  as  yet  London  refuses 
to  do  so.  It  should  be  recalled  that  last  fall, 
for  the  second  consecutive  year,  the  United 
States  voted  in  the  United  Nations  in  favor 
of  a  resolution  calling  for  future  negotia- 
tions of  the  dispute. 

39.  We  feel  that  your  country  is  now  com- 
mitted to  pressure  the  United  Kingdom  to 
sit  down  with  Argentina  at  the  bargaining 
table,  and  we  feel  that  a  solution  that  does 
justice  to  our  legitimate  claim,  with  due 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  island- 
ers, should  be  sought  by  everyone.  Such  a 
solution  will  put  an  end  to  a  focus  of  tension 
in  the  southern  area  of  our  hemisphere 
which  affects  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America,  and  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  third  parties  to  be 
ominously  active  where  they  never  were 
before.  The  Argentine  Government  is  op- 
posed to  any  trend  that  would  make  the 
South  Atlantic  an  area  of  East-West  Con- 
frontation. 

40.  That  is  why  the  search  for  peace,  and 
a  just  order,  is  also  l)ehind  the  Argentine 
Government's  position  in  Central  America. 
Argentina  wants  everyone  to  fully  respect 
the  principles  of  nonintervention,  political 
pluralism,  and  observance  of  human  rights 
and  feels  that  any  solution  to  the  crisis 
could  and  should  be  achieved  by  the  people 
of  Central  America  through  peaceful  nego- 
tiations. Therefore,  the  government  of  Al- 
fonsin backs  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  the 
Contradora  group,  while  rejecting  the  use  of 
force  or  terrorism  in  any  of  its  forms  as  a 
way  to  resolve  international  conflicts,  or  to 
change  internally  the  will  of  the  people.  It 
firmly  believes  that  no  government,  within 
or  outside  the  hemisphere,  has  the  right  to 
interfere  in  the  indigenous  struggles  of  our 
nations. 

41.  As  for  Argentina's  bilateral  relations 
with  the  United  States,  you  must  know  they 
have  been  injured  by  the  fact  that  your  gov- 
ernment helped  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  war  over  the  Malvinas. 

42.  Time  and  the  cooperation  that  the 
United  States  may  give  to  find  a  just  solu- 
tion to  our  dispute  with  Great  Britain  will 
certainly  help  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  on 
United  States- Argentine  relations. 

43.  On  the  broader  aspects  of  our  bilateral 
relations,  the  meeting  that  President  Alfon- 
sin had  with  Vice  President  Bush  on  Inau- 
guration Day  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  talks 
which  took  place  in  Washington  a  few  days 
ago  between  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Dante  Caputo  and  Secretary  of  State 
George  Schultz  have  lieen  positive  steps 
taken  towards  a  belter  understanding  of  our 
respective  points  of  view.  After  all,  the 
United   States   and   Argentina  share  once 


again  the  conunon  value  of  democracy  and 
that  eascE  the  process  of  communication. 
But  we  still  have  different  perceptions  of 
hemispheric  problems,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  differences  often  obstruct 
the  relations  between  Washington  and  the 
democratic  governments  In  Latin  America. 

44.  The  United  States  in  its  dealings  with 
Latin  America  has  tended  to  stress  security 
issues  while  unconvincingly  mentioning  the 
need  for  development.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Latin  American  democracies  tend  to 
stress  the  need  for  »»'ionomlc  development 
while  understatin       .  _  problems  of  security. 

45.  Too  often  security  has  been  the  reason 
for  Washington's  intervention  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  our  countries  and  the  excuse 
for  backing  authoritarian  governments, 
thus  alienating  the  good  will  and  the  sup- 
port of  oppressed  populations  who  only 
desire  freedom  and  the  Icind  of  prosperity 
that  has  been  denied  to  them  by  unjust  con- 
ditions, 

46.  This  has  led,  and  may  again  lead,  to 
situations  of  political  turmoil  and  social 
unrest  which  inevitably  facilitate  the  intru- 
sion of  the  unwanted  East-West  confronta- 
tion in  our  midst.  The  frequently  ad-hoc 
American  way  of  facing  security  problems 
usually  creates  seductive  rationals  for  the 
growth  ot  anti-Americanism  and  invites  the 
proliferation  of  extreme  left  wing  move- 
ments which  threaten  the  stability  of  our 
fragile  democratic  governments.  Yet.  there 
is  not  a  better  shield  against  Communist  in- 
filtration in  Latin  America  than  the  consoli- 
dation of  moderate  and  prosperous  democ- 
racies, 

47.  So  the  great  danger  for  the  Americas 
today  is  that  conflicting  perceptions  about 
the  links  between  security  Issues,  economic 
development  and  democracy,  will  contribute 
to  a  drifting  apart  of  the  North  American 
and  Latin  American  points  of  view.  This  is 
why  we  believe  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  a 
candid  and  comprehensive  new  dialog  that 
misunderstandings  can  be  avoided. 

48.  I  have  sketched  some  of  the  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  of  the  government  of 
President  Raul  Alfonsin.  These  policies  are 
meant  to  strengthen  democracy  and  to 
remedy  the  ills  of  the  political  culture  of  my 
country.  They  are  contributing  to  a  trans- 
formation of  Argentina  that  is  taking  place 
before  our  eyes  while  you  are  sitting  here. 

49.  This  change  is  not  brought  about  by 
Utopian  or  Messianic  thinking,  it  is  a 
change  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
people  not  only  want  to  be  governed  fairly, 
honestly  and  peacefully,  but  demand  they 
be  so  goremed.  The  Union  Civica  Radical 
has  ji  historical  vocation  to  meet  this 
demand. 

50.  Today  in  Argentina  we  have  learned 
collectively  that  violent  solutions,  wherever 
they  come  from,  however  they  are  dressed 
up,  only  worsen  problems  they  supposedly 
solve.  The  country  by  voting  the  way  it  did 
in  the  la^t  election  expressed  clearly  that  it 
needed  a  government  that  insures  fair  and 
ethical  procedures  to  regulate  social  and  po- 
litical intercourse  and  commerce  among 
human  beings. 

51.1  believe  that  this  kind  of  government, 
which  some  members  of  the  Union  Civica 
Radical  would  call  more  a  style  of  govern- 
ing, a  "conduct",  rather  than  a  creed  or  doc- 
trine, must  succeed  because  it  is  the  only 
kind  of  government  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  want.  The  alternative  to  today's  de- 
mocracy is  anarchy  or  some  narrow  and 
cruel  discipline  of  the  right  or  of  the  left. 

52.  Usually  when  there  is  talk  about  a 
country  with  a  troubled  past  solutions  to  its 


difficulties  are  formulated  in  apocalyptic 
terms:  Changes  of  structure  are  announced 
and  there  are  calls  for  different  kinds  of 
revolutions. 

S3.  As  a  simple  Argentine  citizen  I  feel  it  is 
refreshing  and  heartening  when  a  leader 
speaks,  as  Alfonsin  does,  of  justice  and 
ethics  as  remedies  that  will  heal,  and  not  as 
weapons  that  will  hurt.* 


EQUITABLE  AND  EXPANDING 
TRADE 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  today.  June  12,  is  an  important 
date  in  trade  policy  history.  Fifty 
years  ago.  on  this  day,  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  was  en- 
acted. With  that  act,  the  Congress  as  a 
body  recognized  that  isolationist  trade 
policies  do  not  serve  the  national  in- 
terest. The  1934  Trade  Act  began  the 
process  of  dismantling  the  sky-high 
Smoot-Hawley  tariffs  which  intensi- 
fied the  hardship  of  the  Depression 
years  In  this  country  and  abroad  by 
precluding  job  creation  through  trade. 
As  a  substitute  for  isolationism,  the 
1934  Trade  Act  provided  a  congres- 
sional mandate  for  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  trade  through  U.S.  leader- 
ship to  construct  an  international 
trading  system. 

Today  most  commentators  agree 
that  the  international  trading  system, 
which  grew  from  the  1934  Trade  Act, 
is  in  serious  trouble. 

In  saying  this.  I  am  not  referring  to 
the  principal  causes  of  the  enormous 
U.S.  trade  deficit:  exchange  rates, 
international  debt,  and  the  slow  pace 
of  recovery  abroad.  These  issues  are 
already  the  subject  of  much  public  at- 
tention. 

Discussion  of  the  trade  deficit  is,  of 
course,  critically  important,  but  it  can 
obscure  an  underlying  and  serious 
trade  problem  for  the  United  States: 
the  erosion  of  the  international  trad- 
ing system  itself. 

Ostensibly  world  trade  and  U.S. 
trade  interests  are  fostered  by  the 
GATT,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  today's  trading  system. 
GATT  membership  has  grown  from  23 
coimtries  in  1947  to  88  countries,  ac- 
counting for  four-fifths  of  world  trade 
today.  But  this  impressive  gain  in 
membership  hardly  reflects  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  international  disci- 
pline to  the  real  trade  situation. 

The  erosion  of  the  trading  system 
has  a  number  of  facets.  Today,  many 
trading  countries  receive  special  treat- 
ment under  the  GATT.  Other  nations 
of  increasing  importance  to  the  United 
States  as  trading  partners  simply  do 
not  participate  in  that  institution. 
Growing  areas  of  trade,  such  as  serv- 
ices, are  not  covered  by  the  agreement, 
and  new  barriers  to  trade  are  prolifer- 
ating in  traditionally  important  trade 
sectors.  The  relevance  of  GATT  rules, 
which   are   based   on  a  presumption 


that  free  markets  operate  in  trading 
nations,  is  more  and  more  open  to 
question. 

This  last  point  particularly  concerns 
me  and  others.  Some  have  in  fact  re- 
ferred to  the  increasingly  blurred  dis- 
tinction between  public  and  private 
enterprise  as  the  central  dilemma 
facing  trade  policymakers  in  the 
coming  decades.  In  Europe,  for  exam- 
ple, govenunents  now  have  a  direct 
ownership  stake  in  more  than  half  of 
Europe's  50  largest  companies,  and  in 
some  countries  state-owned  companies 
amount  to  nearly  half  of  the  industri- 
al sector.  In  other  countries— Japan  is 
the  most  noted  example— the  state 
may  not  own  the  productive  facilities, 
but  it  has  a  significant  role  in  industri- 
al policy,  especially  in  targeting  indus- 
trial sectors  for  expansion. 

We  carmot  afford  to  ignore  the  ero- 
sion of  the  international  trading 
system.  These  changes  in  the  condi- 
tions of  trade  create  real  problems  for 
American  traders.  They  also  give  rise 
to  calls  for  protectionist  or  unilateral 
trade  policies— calls  which  will  not  be 
silenced  as  long  as  the  trading  system 
remains  out  of  date. 

Protectionist  responses  to  the  frus- 
trations of  today's  trading  conditions 
are  understandable,  but  they  are  mis- 
directed. They  misimderstand  the  U.S. 
trade  interests.  Protectionism  might 
make  trade  fair  in  this  country,  but 
the  cost  will  be  high  in  lost  export 
sales  as  other  countries  retaliate 
against  us.  And  domestic  protectionist 
actions  will  do  nothing  to  make  trade 
competition  fairer  in  international 
markets,  where  the  real  future  lies  for 
U.S.  jobs  and  economic  growth. 

Perhaps  this  confusion  results  be- 
cause the  current  catch  phrase  we  use 
to  describe  our  basic  trade  objectives- 
free  and  fair  trade— is,  at  best,  too  ob- 
scure. At  worst,  it  is  a  code  for  protec- 
tionism. We  can  start  creating  a  U.S. 
trade  policy  for  the  1980's  by  adopting 
a  new  phrase  to  summarize  U.S.  trade 
objectives:  instead  of  free  and  fair 
trade,  let  us  talk  about  equitable  and 
expanding  trade. 

When  we  clearly  recognize  that  we 
have  two  trade  objectives— to  make 
trade  equitable  and  to  help  it 
expand— it  also  becomes  clear  that  we 
must  find  better  ways  than  protection- 
ism to  pursue  our  dual  trade  interests. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  chairing  hear- 
ings in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
(JEC),  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934.  These  hear- 
ings are  being  conducted  in  an  unusu- 
al, informal  manner  with  witnesses 
and  members  participating  in  free- 
flowing,  brainstorming  sessions.  Dis- 
cussion at  each  hearing  has  focused  on 
how  to  save  the  international  trading 
system.  Witnesses  and  members  have 
presented  their  ideas  on  ways  to 
reform     the     international      trading 
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system  to  bring  equity  to  our  trade  re- 
lations and  at  the  same  time  support 
trade  expansion. 

For  these  hearings  I  have  tried  to 
bring  together  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  well-respected  trade  experts. 
Robert  Hormats.  former  Deputy  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  and  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State;  Fred  Berg- 
sten.  director.  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Economics  and  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Treasury:  Clayton  Yeut- 
ter.  president.  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change and  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture:  and  Gardner  Patter- 
son, former  Deputy  Director  General 
of  the  GATT.  participated  in  the  first 
hearing  on  April  26. 

Today  at  2  p.m.  a  second  hearing 
will  take  place  and  the  witnesses  will 
be:  Ambassador  William  Brock.  U.S. 
Trade  Representative:  Robert  Strauss, 
former  U.S.  Trade  Representative: 
Gov.  George  Bust)ee,  former  Governor 
of  Georgia  and  chairman  of  the  Bipar- 
tisan Coalition  for  American  Exports: 
Edmund  r»ratt,  chairman  of  Pfizer. 
Inc..  and  chairman  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  American  Trade:  and 
William  Diebold.  former  senior  fellow. 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  co- 
author of  "The  New  Multilaterism; 
Can  the  World  Trading  System  Be 
Saved?" 

These  JEC  discussions  can  serve  as 
the  intellectual  basis  for  development 
of  a  constructive,  bipartisan  trade 
policy  for  the  1980s.  Though  the 
hearings  are  informal,  with  no  written 
statements  required,  transcripts  of  the 
discussions  will  be  available.  I  hope 
Senators  will  use  these  transcripts  as  a 
resource  in  developing  their  positions 
on  trade  policy. 

When  we  talk  about  trade  policy, 
the  focus  is  all  too  often  on  the  domes- 
tic side.  But  trade  policy,  as  well,  sub- 
sumes the  role  this  country  wants  to 
take  internationally  in  sustaining  and 
reforming  the  trading  system.  In  turn. 
a  better  functioning  international 
trading  system  will  limit  the  need  for 
domestic  trade  measures. 

U.S.  leadership  had  much  to  do  with 
the  kind  of  trading  system  that  devel- 
oped after  World  War  II  and  this 
country  continues  to  have  a  major  role 
to  play  in  shaping  the  framework  for 
international  trade  relations  in  the 
coming  years. 

My  hope  is  that  June  12.  1984.  like 
June  12.  1934,  will  mark  a  turning 
point  for  U.S.  trade  policy:  that  we 
will  begin  on  this  date  to  focus  on 
ways  to  save  the  international  trading 
system  and  that  we  will  recommit  this 
country  to  a  cooperative  approach  to 
trade— the  only  approach  that  can 
insure  both  equitable  and  expanding 
trade.* 
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NUCLEAR  CATASTROPHE 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  22.  1984.  the  leaders  of  Argentina. 


Greece,  India.  Mexico.  Sweden,  and 
Tanzania  issued  a  joint  public  state- 
ment expressing  their  united  concerns 
over  rising  internationsU  tensions  and 
the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  catastro- 
phe. The  threat  of  nuclear  confronta- 
tion endangers  the  entire  world  but 
the  work  to  prevent  such  an  occur- 
rence must  begin  in  those  nations  that 
possess  nuclear  weapons. 

These  leaders  from  four  continents 
declared:  "The  rush  toward  global  sui- 
cide must  be  stopped  and  then  re- 
versed." 

The  leaders  urged  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  the  testing,  production,  and  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
nuclear  states— the  U.S.,  U.S.S.R.. 
U.K..  France,  and  China— as  a  neces- 
sary step  toward  reduction  in  nuclear 
arms.  I  join  in  support  of  this  plea  by 
six  very  different  countries  united  in  a 
common  desire  for  peace.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  important 
statement,  which  I  ask  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  statement  follows: 
Joint  Public  Statement  by  the  Leaders  of 
Argentina.       Greece.       India.       Mexico. 
Sweden,  and  Tanzania 
Today,   the  sunival   of   humankind   is  in 
jeopardy.  The  escalating  arms  race,  the  rise 
m   international   tensions   and   the   lack   of 
constructive  dialog  among  the  nuclear  weap 
ons  stales  has  increased  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war.   Such   a  war.   even   using   part   of   the 
present  stockpiles,   would  bring  death  and 
destruction  to  all  peoples. 

As  leaders  of  nations,  member  states  of 
the  United  Nations,  we  have  a  commitment 
to  take  constructive  action  toward  halting 
and  reversing  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The 
people  we  represent  are  no  less  threatened 
by  nuclear  war  than  the  citizens  of  the  nu 
clear  weapons  states.  It  i.s  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  nuclear  weapons  stales  to 
prevent  a  nuclear  catastrophe,  but  this 
problem  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  those 
states  alone. 

We  come  from  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  with  differences  in  religion,  culture 
and  political  systems.  But  we  are  united  in 
the  conviction  that  there  must  not  be  an- 
other world  war  On  ihis.  the  most  crucial 
of  all  issues,  we  have  resolved  to  make  a 
common  effort  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

Agreements  which  merely  regulate  an 
arms  build-up  are  clearly  insufficient.  The 
probability  of  nuclear  holocaust  increases  as 
warning  time  decreases  and  the  weapons 
become  swifter,  more  accurate  and  more 
deadly.  The  rush  towards  global  suicide 
must  be  stopped  and  then  reversed.  We 
urge,  as  a  necessary  first  step,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  the 
United  Kingdom.  Prance,  and  China,  to  halt 
all  testing,  production  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery  systems, 
to  be  immediately  followed  by  substantial 
reductions  in  nuclear  forces. 

We  are  convinced  that  It  is  possible  to 
work  out  the  details  of  an  arrangement 
along  these  lines  that  takes  into  account  the 
interests  and  concerns  of  all.  and  contains 
adequate  measures  for  verification.  This 
first  step  must  be  followed  by  a  continuing 
programme  of  arms  reductions  leading  to 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  accom- 
panied by  measures  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  system  and  to  ensure  an  ur 
gently    needed    transfer   of   substantial    re- 


sources from  the  arms  race  Into  social  and 
economic  development.  The  essential  goal 
must  be  to  reduce  and  then  eliminate  the 
risk  of  war  between  nations. 

We  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  fa- 
cilitate agreement  among  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons states.  We  will  continue  to  keep  in 
touch  with  one  another  at>out  the  best  ways 
and  means  of  achieving  this  objective.  We 
will  be  consulting  with  the  leaders  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  states  and  with  other 
world  leaders  as  well  as  pursuing  discussions 
through  United  Nations  channels. 

We  affirm  our  belief  in  detente  and 
mutual  understanding,  with  broad  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  respect  for  the  right 
of  each  slate  to  a  peaceful,  secure  and  inde- 
pendent existence  and  of  the  right  of  each 
people  to  organize  its  life  according  to  its 
own  aspirations.  There  can  be  no  assurance 
of  safety  for  one  side  only.  That  is  why  we 
attach  such  importance  to  a  halt  in  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  that  allows  for  renewed 
talks  on  nuclear  disarmament. 

All  people  have  an  overriding  interest  in 
common  security  and  the  avoidance  of  a  nu- 
clear war  which  threatens  human  survival. 
Citizens  throughout  the  world  are  express- 
ing, as  never  before,  their  concern  for  the 
future:  this  public  discussion  of  peace  and 
disarmament  must  continue  and  increase. 
The  support  and  encouragement  of  an  in- 
formed public  will  greatly  strengthen  gov- 
ernmental action  to  reverse  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

We  have  faith  in  the  capacity  of  human 
beings  to  rise  above  the  current  divisions 
and  create  a  world  free  from  the  shadow  of 
nuclear  war.  The  power  and  ingenuity  of 
the  human  race  must  be  used,  not  to  perfect 
weapons  of  annihilation,  but  to  harness  the 
resources  of  the  earth  so  that  all  people 
may  enjoy  a  life  of  security  and  dignity  in 
an  international  system  free  of  war  and 
based  on  peace  and  justice. 

Today,  the  world  hangs  In  the  balance  be- 
tween war  and  peace.  We  hope  that  our 
combined  efforU  will  help  to  influence  the 
outcome. • 


COST  CONTAINMENT  IN  HEALTH 
CARE  FINANCING 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  new  emphasis  on  cost  con- 
tainment in  health  care  financing  by 
both  public  and  private  payers  is  forc- 
ing hospitals  to  take  a  close  look  at 
the  services  they  provide  and  their 
cost. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  June  II,  1984, 
written  by  Ronald  Sullivan.  The  arti- 
cle describes  how  six  hospitals  in 
Brooklyn  are  combining  resources  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  duplicative  serv- 
ices and  reduce  costs.  Private,  munici- 
pal. State,  and  Federal  hospitals  are 
participating  in  this  consolidation, 
providing  direc;.  benefits  to  the  poor, 
containing  costs,  and  improving  medi- 
cal education. 

The  article  follows: 

Six  Hospitals,  Public  and  Private.  Will 
Share  Services  in  Brooklyn 

(By  Ronald  Sullivan) 
A  major  share  of  medical  services  provid- 
ed by  private  and  public  hospitals  in  Brook- 
lyn  will   be  consolidated   under  a   plan   to 


eliminate  fragmented  and  duplicative  serv- 
ices and  reduce  costs. 

As  part  of  the  overall  plan.  New  York  City 
Intends  to  spend  $300  million  to  rebuild  its 
Kings  County  Hospital  Center. 

The  reconfiguration  of  services,  which  is 
to  be  announced  today  in  Brooklyn,  was  de- 
scribed by  city  officials  as  the  largest  con- 
solidation of  public  and  private  hospital 
care  ever  undertaken  In  the  city.  They  said 
it  was  intended  to  eliminate  redundant  serv- 
ices that  waste  public  health  funds  and 
often  result  in  poor  treatment. 

LINKING  SIX  HOSPITALS 

The  plan  will  link  the  services  of  six  hos- 
pitals: two  private  voluntary  ones— Brook- 
dale  Hospital  Medical  Center  and  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital:  two  municipal 
ones— Kings  County  and  Woodhull;  a  state 
one— State  University  Hospital  of  the  Down- 
state  Medical  Center,  and  the  Federal  Vet- 
erans A(kninistration  Hospital. 

The  Brooklyn  Caledonian  Hospital,  itself 
the  result  of  a  recent  hospital  merger,  said 
it  was  considering  joining  the  plan  as  its 
third  private  hospital. 

The  hospitals,  which  are  teaching  affili- 
ates of  the  state's  Downstate  medical  school 
in  Brooklyn,  will  remain  independent.  They 
will,  however,  participate  in  a  so-called  con- 
sortium, which  will  consolidate  a  number  of 
their  specialty  services  and  reorganize  vari- 
ous medical  and  surgical  departments. 

The  consolidation  of  services  will  take  up 
to  five  years  to  complete  and  the  rebuilding 
of  Kings  County  Hospital  twice  that  long, 
the  officials  said.  The  renovation  would  be 
financed  primarily  by  New  York  City's  10- 
year,  $7S0  million  hospital  capital  construc- 
tion fund. 

Made  overall  plan  possible 

Government  officials  and  the  heads  of  pri- 
vate hospitals  in  Brooklyn  have  been  meet- 
ing for  years  in  an  effort  to  deal  with  the 
rising  cost  of  medical  care  and  its  implica- 
tions for  the  poor. 

Participants  in  these  talks  said  the  city's 
commitment  to  rebuild  Kings  County  Hos- 
pital, which  cares  for  a  large  number  of 
poor  patients,  moved  the  talks  forward  be- 
cause it  made  possible  an  overall  plan  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  those  who  could  pay  for 
care  and  those  who  could  not.  The  plan  also 
succeeded  because  the  private  hospitals 
agreed  to  cede  some  of  their  medical  auton- 
omy. 

Similar  talks  are  continuing  in  the  Bronx. 

Mayor  Koch  said  the  Kings  County  Hospi- 
tal rebuilding  plan  fulfilled  a  commitment 
"to  do  everything  we  can  to  upgrade  munici- 
pal hospitals,  physically,  structurally  and 
medically." 

The  rebuilding  of  Kings  County  would  be 
the  largest  municipal  hospital  construction 
project  since  Woodhull  Hospital,  the  ultra- 
modem  hospital  that  opened  in  northern 
Brooklyn  two  years  ago. 

City  officials  acknowledged  that  any  plan 
to  build  something  new.  particularly  when 
other  city  services  have  been  cut.  is  expect- 
ed to  be  criticized. 

However,  they  contend  that  spending 
more  on  repairs  to  keep  Kings  County  open 
is  like  spending  money  on  a  dilapidated 
automobOe  that  should  be  Junked.  They  say 
a  complete  renovation  of  the  hospital  would 
save  more  money  in  the  long  run. 

"Of  course,  doctors  and  hospitals  fear  any 
threat  to  their  autonomy,"  said  Dr.  Alvin  I. 
Kahn,  Brookdale's  assistant  vice  president 
for  medical  affairs.  "But  the  more  we  can  do 
together,  the  better  it  will  be  for  every  hos- 
pital in  Brooklyn." 


A  consolidation,  he  said,  'would  end  old 
conflicts  and  rivalries  among  medical  chiefs 
and  allow  doctors  to  broaden  their  exper- 
tise." 

For  example,  the  ophthalmology  depart- 
ments in  the  participating  hospitals  will  be 
headed  by  one  chairman  who  will  establish 
his  office  in  the  hospital  that  provides  the 
largest  volume  of  eye  care,  in  this  case 
Brookdale. 

Medical  education  also  would  be  improved 
by  allowing  interns  and  residents  in  one  hos- 
pital to  spend  more  time  in  another  that 
excels  in  a  specialty  they  are  concentrating 
on,  officials  said. 

a  two-tier  system 

Expensive  specialty  care  and  medical  tech- 
nology will  also  be  consolidated.  For  exam- 
ple, plans  envision  that  cardiac  surgery, 
which  is  now  performed  in  several  of  the 
hospitals,  will  be  consolidated  in  one  or  two 
of  them. 

This  is  intended  to  eliminate  the  high  cost 
of  maintaining  duplicative  and  competitive 
cardiac  surgical  teams.  It  also  would  im- 
prove surgical  expertise  by  assuring  a 
higher  volume  and  wider  range  of  surgical 
cases  for  the  remaining  teams,  health  offi- 
cials said. 

For  the  most  part.  New  York  City's  hospi- 
tal system  is  divided  into  two  tiers,  with  pri- 
vate patients  generally  using  private  volun- 
tary hospitals  while  the  poor  without  pri- 
vate insurance  or  Medicaid  coverage  are 
treated  in  municipal  institutions. 

The  consolidation  will  bring  both  tiers 
closer. 

"Both  private  and  municipal  patients 
would  share  the  same  doctors,  the  same 
technicians  and  the  same  equipment,"  said 
Dr.  Donald  Sherl,  Downstate's  president. 

For  example,  plans  call  for  private  pa- 
tients at  State  University  Hospital,  one  of 
the  primary  teaching  institutions  of  the 
Downstate  medical  school,  to  share  a  radi- 
ation therapy  unit  with  municipal  patients 
from  Kings  County,  which  is  directly  across 
Clarkson  Avenue  in  the  Platbush  section. 

The  city's  plans  for  renovating  Kings 
County  include  a  bridge  over  Clarkson 
Avenue  connecting  it  with  the  medical 
center.  The  bridge  would  be  used  both  by 
doctors  treating  patients  in  both  hospitals, 
and  by  patients  being  treated  in  merged  spe- 
cialty units,  such  as  kidney  dialysis. 

Dr.  Sherl  said  the  consortium  "would  en- 
tirely change  the  focus  of  an  academic  med- 
ical center  and  facilitate  the  provision  of 
shared  services." 

He  said  department  chairmen,  long  accus- 
tomed to  having  their  offices  in  the  center, 
will  be  relocated  to  participating  hospitals. 
"In  other  words,"  he  said,  "they  will  begin 
exercising  their  authority  where  medical 
care  is  actually  delivered." 

"We  believe  this  is  the  direction  an  urban 
academic  medical  center  must  take  and  we 
intend  to  be  a  model  for  others  to  come," 
Dr.  Sheri  said. 

Frederick  D.  Alley,  the  president  of 
Brooklyn  Caledonian,  said  joining  the  new 
consortium  "did  not  pose  a  threat  to  the  in- 
dependence of  our  hospital  or  our  doctors." 

"Rather,"  he  said,  "given  existing  econom- 
ic constraints,  it  offers  us  the  chance  to 
eliminate  duplicative  services  and  to  concen- 
trate high-cost  services  at  just  a  few  loca- 
tions." 

Moreover,  Mr.  Alley  said  consolidation 
would  enhance  the  private  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Brooklyn  and  help  keep  private  pa- 
tients from  seeking  care  elsewhere,  particu- 
larly in  Manhattan's  large  teaching  hospi- 
tals. 


For  Kings  Coimty  Hospital,  the  plan 
would  regenerate  a  long-delayed  rebuilding 
plan  for  a  huge  municipal  complex  that  offi- 
cials contend  is  dilapidated  and  hopelessly 
obsolete. 

Ira  C.  Clark,  the  head  of  both  Kings 
County  and  Woodhull,  said  plans  envision 
that  existing  patient  care  services  in  five 
separate  buildings  would  be  consolidated  in 
one  new  building.  He  said  Kings  County's 
current  size  of  1,350  beds,  spread  out  in  20 
buildings  on  40  acres,  would  be  cut  to  about 
1,000  beds. 

"We  can  no  longer  ask  patients  to  endure 
a  dysfunctional  clinical  enviromnent  that 
has  inadequate  bathrooms,  no  air-condition- 
ing and  no  dignity,"  he  said. 

"How  in  the  world  can  sinyone  expect  a 
very  sick  patient  or  one  who  has  just  under- 
gone surgery  and  has  a  high  fever  to  be 
placed  in  a  room  with  other  patients  where 
the  temperature  is  over  100  degrees,"  he 
said.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  K.  KELLY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  note  of  a  milestone  in  the 
life  of  a  good  friend  and  a  distin- 
guished American.  Mr.  Prank  K. 
Kelly. 

I  came  to  know  Frank  Kelly  when 
he  was  director  and  I  was  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Harriman  for  President 
Campaign  Committee  in  1952.  He  later 
became  vice  president  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions, the  center  for  scholarly  studies 
founded  by  the  great  educator,  Robert 
Hutchins.  The  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  was  the  proto- 
type for  many  of  the  "think  tanks," 
both  conservative  and  liberal  in  out- 
look, that  have  since  been  established. 
Prank  Kelly  served  at  the  Center  for 
22  years,  and  played  a  central  role  in 
many  of  its  studies  and  projects,  in- 
cluding the  Pacem  in  Mares  and 
Pacem  in  Terris  conferences,  in  which 
I  participated,  and  in  Center  projects 
related  to  first  amendment  rights  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Actually,  Prank  Kelly's  involvement 
in  public  affairs  issues  had  its  roots 
right  here  in  the  Senate,  where  Frank 
served  as  an  assistant  to  the  Senate 
majority  leader,  Senator  Scott  Lucas 
of  Illinois.  He  served  also  as  a  speech- 
writer  for  President  Harry  Truman 
during  his  memorable  and  successful 
campaign  for  reelection  in  1948. 

Through  the  years.  Prank  Kelly  has 
been  an  astute,  thoughtful,  and  reflec- 
tive observer  and  commentator  on  the 
deeper  trends  and  the  most  basic 
issues  that  confront  the  United  States 
as  a  Nation  dedicated  to  a  democratic 
form  of  government. 

Most  recently,  he  has  written  a  well- 
received  history  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  and  its  establishment  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  and  is  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Peace  Academy  Campaign. 

Mr.  President.  Frank  Kelly  will  soon 
be  observing  his  70th  birthday,  and  I 
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join  with  his  many  friends  in  extend- 
ing my  congratulations  and  very  best 
wishes.* 


SENATE  TRAVEL  REGULATIONS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  received  inquiries  from  sever- 
al Senate  offices  concerning  the 
proper  disposition  of  bonus  or  dis- 
count coupons  received  from  various 
airlines  as  a  result  of  official  travel.  In 
order  to  remove  any  confusion  that 
might  exist,  I  have  sent  a  memoran- 
dum to  all  Senate  offices  which  clari- 
fies the  procedure  stated  in  the  Senate 
travel  regulations.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
this  memorandum  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

Committee  on  Rules 
AND  Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  May  30.  1984. 
He:  Discount  airfare  coupons. 
To:  All  senatorial  offices. 
Prom:  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr  .  Chair 
man.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

This  memorandum  is  intended  to  clarify 
the  Senate  policy  concerning  the  proper  dis- 
position of  discount  airfare  coupons  or 
bonus  travel  certificates  earned  by  Senators 
and  staff  as  a  result  of  official  travel.  Re- 
garding this  matter,  the  Senate  Travel  Reg 
ulations  state:  "Discount  coupons  or  other 
evidence  of  reduced  fares,  obtained  on  offi- 
cial travel,  shall  be  turned  in  to  the  office 
for  which  the  travel  was  performed  so  that 
they  may  l>e  utilized  for  future  official 
travel." 

This  regulation  is  predicated  upon  the 
general  Government  policy  that  all  promo- 
tional materials  such  as  bonus  flighus.  re 
duced-fare  coupons,  cash,  merchandise, 
gifts,  credits  toward  future  free  or  reduced 
costs  of  services  or  goods,  earned  as  a  result 
of  trips  paid  by  appropriated  funds,  are  the 
property  of  the  Government  and  may  not 
be  retained  by  the  traveler  for  personal  u.se. 

It  is  the  travelers  responsibility  to  turn  in 
to  the  office  manager  all  promotional  mate- 
rials which  would  provide  free  or  reduced 
costs  for  future  travel.  The.se  should  be  inte- 
grated into  the  office's  plans  for  future  offi- 
cial travel.  E^ren  in  those  instances  when  the 
coupons  are  non-transferable  or  carry  an 
impending  expiration  date,  and  it  appears 
that  the  office  will  not  be  able  to  use  them, 
they  are  still  Senate  properly  and  should 
not  be  converted  to  personal  use. 


I  hope  that  this  memo  has  been  helpful 
and  informative.  Any  questions  regarding 
this  matter  can  be  directed  to  the  Rules 
Committee  staff  on  4  0284  or  4-0277.« 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  formalities  that  appear  to  be 
cleared  on  both  sides. 


June  12,  1984 
With- 
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ORDER  DISCHARGING  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  COMMITTEE  FROM 
CONSIDERATION  OF  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  226 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  226,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
regarding  the  persecution  of  members 
of  the  Baha'i  religion  in  Iran  by  the 
Government  of  Iran,  and  that  it  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  CONFEREES  TO 
H  R.  4170,  THE  OMNIBUS  DEFI- 
CIT REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  conferees  to  H.R. 
4170,  the  Omnibus  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984,  solely  for  the  consider- 
ation of  title  IV  of  division  B  of  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendments:  Senators  Weicker. 
Gorton,  and  Bumpers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M.  AND  ORDER 
FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row and  that  after  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  be  recog- 
nized on  special  order  of  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  as  follows  and  in  this 
order:  Senators  Kasten,  Proxi«ire. 
Chiles,  Pryor.  and  Heinz. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
onlTTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  execution  of  the  special  orders, 
there  be  a  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  until  the 
hour  of  1 1  a.m.  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  will  convene  at 
9:30  a.m.  After  the  opening  formali- 
ties, there  will  be  special  orders  to  be 
followed  by  a  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business.  At  11 
a.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill. 

It  is  anticipated  there  will  be  votes 
throughout  the  day  and  the  Senate  is 
expected  to  be  in  late  tomorrow 
evening. 

A  further  announcement  as  to  ap- 
proximation of  time  for  the  Senate  to 
adjourn  or  recess  will  be  made  in  the 
morning  after  consulting  with  the  two 
managers  and  the  minority  leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
has  any  further  requirements  for  time 
this  evening;  otherwise,  I  am  planning 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  recess? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
have  no  requests. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  other  Sena- 
tor seeking  recognition.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
9:07  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  June  13.  1984,  at  9:30  a.m. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  gracious  God,  as  the  Psalmist  has 
written,  let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  of 
praise  for  all  Your  many  gifts  to  us.  In 
spite  of  the  dangers  of  our  time,  and 
the  tensions  and  tumults  that  people 
face,  let  us  begin  each  day  with 
thanksgiving,  giving  You  our  adora- 
tion for  Your  faithfulness  and  Your 
promises.  And  even  as  we  offer  our 
gratefulness  for  Your  blessings,  O 
God.  may  we  translate  that  grateful- 
ness into  deeds  and  acts  of  justice, 
mercy,  and  charity  to  those  in  need 
wherever  that  need  may  be.  In  Your 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  515$.  An  act  to  establish  a  system  to 
promote  the  use  of  land  remote-sensing  sat- 
ellite data,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1286.  An  act  to  establish  a  program  to 
conduct  reeearch  and  development  for  im- 
proved manufacturing  technplogies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


NO  MORE  EXCUSES 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  expected  to  go  on  na- 
tional television  again  this  week  to 
continue  his  media  blitz  of  the  past  2 
weeks.      i 

Undoubtedly,  the  President  will  try 
to  capitalize  on  his  ceremonial  per- 
formances in  Europe.  If  he  behaves 
true  to  form,  he  will  almost  certainly 
attempt  again— as  he  did  in  Europe— 
to  blame  his  high  deficits  on  the  Con- 
gress, particularly  Democrats. 


But  that  is  a  bum  rap  and  a  weak 
alibi.  Making  excuses  does  not  solve 
problems. 

The  House  has  already  acted  respon- 
sibly in  trimming  the  administration's 
red  ink.  Before  Easter  we  passed  the 
budget  resolution,  the  reconciliation 
bill,  and  the  tax  bill.  They  made  $82 
billion  more  cuts  in  the  deficits  than 
the  President  had  asked  and  $42  bil- 
lion more  than  the  Senate  wants.  Ever 
since  then,  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
the  Senate  to  come  to  conference  on 
the  budget. 

Staggering  deficits,  unmanageable 
interest  rates,  unprecedented  trade 
deficits— these  threats  to  our  economic 
recovery  all  stem  directly  and  unmis- 
takably from  the  administration's  mis- 
guided economic  policies. 

And  so  I  call  on  the  President  not  to 
scapegoat,  not  to  point  an  accusing 
finger  at  the  Congress,  but  to  face  the 
facts  and  to  join  us  in  the  search  for 
solutions. 

It  takes  some  courage  to  do  that. 
Not  so  much  courage  as  it  took  to 
storm  the  beaches  of  Normandy.  But 
the  deficit  crisis  calls  for  a  D-day  of 
another  sort. 

It  will  take  a  steady  resolve  and  ef- 
fective leadership— not  scapegoating— 
to  roll  back  these  deficits  and  get  this 
country  out  of  hock. 

Our  allies  know  the  dangers  of  our 
deficits  and  high  interest  rates. 

The  only  missing  ingredient  is  Presi- 
dential leadership  in  restoring  fiscal 
sanity. 


BANNING  OF  ANTISATELLITE 
WEAPONS 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  Soviet  leader  Kon- 
stantin  Chernenko  called  on  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  without 
delay  a  pact  banning  the  use  of  anti- 
satellite  weapons. 

The  House's  action  several  weeks 
ago  to  block  testing  of  ASAT  is  being 
taken  seriously  in  Moscow.  This  is 
good  news  for  arms  control  and,  one 
would  think,  for  President  Reagan's 
reelection  effort. 

Now,  the  President  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  prove  that  he  is  seriously  inter- 
ested in  real  arms  control. 

We  are  in  a  position  of  strength  with 
respect  to  ASAT's— a  position  the  ad- 
ministration has  supposedly  been  wait- 
ing for.  We  should  move  without  delay 
to  the  bargaining  table  and  stop  this 


next  round  of  dangerous  and  destabi- 
lizing weapons. 

We  can  stop  the  countdown  to  an 
outer-space  arms  race  now. 

An  ASAT  ban  is  within  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's orbit. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RUTHE  DESKIN 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  her  person- 
nal  resume  spans  pages  but  humility 
would  prevent  this  outstanding  Nevad- 
an  from  disclosing  her  many  accom- 
plishments and  contributions  to  our 
State.  So,  I  will  take  a  moment  to  do 
so.  Ruthe  Deskin,  premiere  journalist 
and  communicator,  for  50  years,  this 
Yerington-bom  media  master  has  con- 
tributed her  skills  to  newspaper,  tele- 
vision, radio,  public  relations,  advertis- 
ing, and  more.  Under  her  direction, 
the  Las  Vegas  Sun  Youth  Forum  has 
received  numerous  awards,  including 
the  National  Golden  Press  Award  for 
America's  best  youth  program. 

This  enthusiasm  is  reflected  in  other 
community  activities,  too,  ranging 
from  the  Animal  Rescue  Foundation, 
to  Friends  of  the  Library,  to  the 
Southern  Nevada  Drug  Abuse  Council. 

Her  awards  and  honors  recognize 
Ruthe  for  her  service  to  her  country, 
in  the  form  of  the  Extra-Meritorious 
Civilian  Service  Medal  during  World 
War  II  to  her  State,  as  distinguished 
Nevadan  for  1980,  to  her  profession, 
with  the  1984  Nevada  State  Press  As- 
sociation's "Silver  Make-up  Rule,"  its 
most  prestigious  award. 

Though  I  am  limited  by  time  to  con- 
tinue my  speech  I  am  not  limited  by 
time  to  continue  my  praise. 


EMPLOYER  SANCTIONS  UNDER 
THE  IMMIGRATION  REFORM 
BILL 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  controversial  aspects 
of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  is  employ- 
er sanctions.  This  morning  the  Wash- 
ington Post  in  an  editorial  stated  that 
there  would  be  no  discrimination  if 
employer  sanctions  were  enacted.  Let 
me  tell  the  Washington  Post  and 
others  who  think  employer  sanctions 
are  not  discriminatory  how  they  would 
be  discriminating. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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If  Robert  Redford  and  I  applied  for 
a  job.  1  would  not  get  the  job  because 
the  employer  would  not  want  to  take  a 
chance  on  hiring  me  because  I  am  His- 
panic and  darK  complexioned.  The 
burden  of  proof  would  be  on  me  to  cer- 
tify that  I  am  a  real  American  citizen 
with  an  identity  card.  This  is  how  dis- 
crimination works.  The  perception 
would  weigh  against  Americans  of  His- 
panic origin  that  are  not  fair  haired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  employer  sanctions  will 
not  work.  Twenty  countries,  it  has 
been  shown  in  a  recent  study,  have 
tried  them  and  they  have  not  worked 
effectively. 

In  addition  to  that,  employer  sanc- 
tions, as  I  have  stated,  promote  dis- 
crimination. Furthermore,  employer 
sanctions  will  make  more  businessmen 
bona  fide  INS  officers  replete  with 
redtape.  The  small  businessman  would 
be  burdened  to  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bility that  an  INS  officer  traditionally 
does. 

The  intent  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
is  to  be  fair  and  nondiscriminatory  and 
I  believe  Mr.  Mazzoli  is  a  good  and 
fair  man.  Nonetheless,  employer  sanc- 
tions, which  are  the  heart  of  this  bill, 
would  be  a  big  mistake  for  this  coun- 
try to  adopt  precisely  because  they  are 
discriminating  and  would  not  work. 


The  law  requires  that  the  Congress 
have  60  days  of  continuous  session  to 
review  the  proposed  agreement.  If  the 
administration  fails  to  submit  the  text 
within  the  next  few  days,  consider- 
ation will  be  held  over  to  the  next 
Congress.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  na- 
tional interest  would  be  served  by  such 
a  delay.  Time  is  running  out  on  the 
agreement. 


D  1210 


COOP 
WITH 


STATEMENT  ON  NUCLEAR 

ERATION      AGREEMENT 

CHINA 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  6  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  President  initialed  the  nuclear  co- 
operation agreement  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Since  that  time, 
the  administration  has  indicated  three 
separate  dates  when  the  text  would  be 
submitted  to  Congress.  On  three  con- 
secutive occasions,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  which  is  responsible  for 
reviewing  the  text,  has  been  forced  to 
cancel  hearings  scheduled  on  the 
agreement. 

Although  the  nuclear  proliferation 
assessment  statement,  which  must  be 
sent  to  the  President  along  with  the 
agreement,  has  been  ready  since  mid- 
May,  the  agreement  is  still  sitting  in 
the  State  Department.  It  has  not  even 
been  transmitted  to  the  White  House 
for  review. 

Mr.  Speaker,  either  the  China  nucle- 
ar agreement  is  not  as  significant  as 
the  President  claimed  a  month  and  a 
half  ago.  or  the  text  does  not  meet  the 
necessary  statutory  criteria  and  the 
State  Department  is  searching  for  a 
rationale  to  sell  a  flawed  agreement  to 
the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  The  silence  of  key  State  De- 
partment officials  on  the  reasons  for 
the  delay  is  hardly  reassuring. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  BILL 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
I  just  want  to  take  this  1  minute,  this 
one  moment  to  thank  my  colleagues, 
those  who  voted  for  the  rule  yesterday 
to  bring  up  the  immigration  bill.  It 
was  a  correct  vote  and  it  was  a  coura- 
geous vole  and  I  thank  you. 

For  those  who  were  unable  to  vote 
yesterday  for  the  rule  to  bring  up  the 
bill,  I  salute  your  honesty,  integrity, 
and  I  do  hope  that  you  will  pay  atten- 
tion as  the  bill  unfolds;  as  the  camera 
unreels  during  the  balance  of  this 
week  because  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  all 
members  of  the  committees  to  deliver 
a  bill  to  the  floor  at  the  end  of  this 
week  which  will  be  one  you  can  sup- 
port proudly  and  well. 

I  think  the  strong  vote— almost  3  to 
1— in  the  House  yesterday  on  the  rule 
says  one  very  important  thing  and 
that  is  that  the  House  does  not  want 
to  do  nothing.  The  House  voted  re- 
soundingly against  the  status  quo.  The 
House  says,  'We  want  to  do  some- 
thing." 

Our  effort  during  this  week  is  to  give 
you  something  you  can  be  proud  of.  I 
thank  you  for  your  help  and  look  for 
ward  to  working  with  you  the  remain- 
der of  this  week. 


next  generation  radar  system— known 
as  Nexrad— will  make  our  Nation's  25- 
year  radar  systems  obsolete.  Nexrad  is 
superior  because  it  enables  weather 
services  to  issue  warnings  20  or  30  min- 
utes before  violent  weather  strikes. 
There  is  almost  no  warning  time  with 
the  present  radar  system. 

We  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to 
support  programs  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration 
that  put  these  advances  in  weather 
systems  to  full  use.  Improved  observa- 
tion and  forecasting  will  help  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  hardships  that  in- 
tense storms  often  bring. 


NOAA  WEATHER  PROGRAMS 
DESERVE  OUR  SUPPORT 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  weekend,  we  were  given  a  taste  of 
the  destructive  power  of  weather  as  a 
storm  unleashed  dozens  of  tornadoes 
across  the  Midwestern  States.  Heavy 
rains  over  Memorial  Day  weekend  in 
Oklahoma  brought  flash  floods  to 
Tulsa,  destroying  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property.  Flooding  touched 
the  lives  of  almost  5,000  families 
there.  These  weather-related  disas- 
ters—two of  many  this  storm  season- 
raise  an  important  question:  Are  we 
developing  the  forecasting  technology 
we  need  to  save  lives  and  property? 

Meteorologists  at  the  National 
Severe  Storms  Lab  in  Norman,  Okla., 
tell  me  that  recent  progress  with  the 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  5081 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  5081. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  COMMISSION  REPORT 
ON  MAKING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
Federal  program  is  more  important 
than  the  social  security  system,  which 
has  provided  essential  protection  for 
millions  of  workers  and  their  families 
for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Throughout  its  history,  social  securi- 
ty has  been  one  of  the  best  run  pro- 
grams in  Government. 

That  all  changed  in  1981  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  his  political  appoint- 
ees took  over. 

Time  after  time.  President  Reagan's 
managers  have  sent  proposals  to  Con- 
gress which  fly  in  the  face  of  the  his- 
torical mission  of  the  social  security 
system. 

We  have  seen  attempts  to  cut  pro- 
tection for  poor  older  Americans  who 
depend  on  the  minimum  benefit. 

We  have  seen  a  review  of  the  dis- 
abled turn  into  a  national  disaster. 

We  have  seen  attempts  to  slash  pro- 
tection for  workers  forced  to  retire 
before  age  65. 

The  time  has  come  to  insulate  social 
security  from  the  short-term  policy 
swings  of  Presidents  and  political  ap- 
pointees who  want  to  balance  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  the  elderly  and 
the  disabled. 

Later  today,  a  special  commission 
will  report  to  Congress  on  the  question 
of  making  social  security  an  independ- 
ent agency. 

We  need  to  make  sure  that  any  plan 
which  we  go  ahead  with  makes  Social 
Security  truly  independent. 


The    future   of   social   security   de- 
pends on  it. 


DEMOCRATIC  OPPOSITION  TO 
MILITARY  AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  fiven  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  many  times  in  our 
recent  debates  over  Central  America 
have  we  heard  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues justify  their  votes  in  opposi- 
tion to  military  aid  to  El  Stilvador  by 
bemoaning  the  fact  that  it  was  eco- 
nomic aid,  not  military,  that  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  extreme  poverty  and  underde- 
velopment in  the  region? 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week's  action  by 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  drastically  cutting 
economic  and  military  aid  to  Central 
America  Illustrates  that  these  argu- 
ments are  sheer  political  hypocrisy. 

The  Democrat-controlled  subcom- 
mittee approved  legislation  which 
slashed  President  Reagan's  economic 
aid  request  for  Central  America  by 
almost  $200  million,  rejecting  entirely 
the  $73  million  in  development  aid 
that  he  had  asked  for.  At  the  same 
time,  they  approved  a  mere  $25  mil- 
lion of  the  administration's  $197  mil- 
lion military  aid  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appalled  by  this 
action,  and  I  hope  it  does  not  go  unno- 
ticed by  the  American  people. 


MATCHING  FUNDS  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  STATEWIDE  MISSING 
CHILDREN  CLEARINGHOUSE 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  301,  which  encourages 
States  to  establish  their  own  statewide 
missing  children  clearinghouse.  I  am 
encouraged  by  my  colleagues'  strong 
bipartisan  support  of  this  resolution. 

Now.  however,  I  believe  we  must  go 
one  step  further.  Today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  that  will  provide  State 
law  enforcement  departments  with 
matching  funds  to  establish  a  state- 
wide missing  children's  clearinghouse. 
The  crucial  step  in  locating  these  chil- 
dren occurs  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  where  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies can  use  telecommunications  sys- 
tems jmd  manpower  to  step  up  the 
search  for  runaway  and  abducted  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  my  hope  that  States  will  utilize 
this  funding  opportunity  to  develop  an 
efficient  and  effective  nationwide 
system  to  locate  these  children.  The 
type  of  system  that  Angel  Lopez  of 


West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Shannon 
and  Kenny  Easter  of  Lake  Park,  Fla., 
have  been  working  on. 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  this  effort  to  protect 
and  save  our  children. 

Thank  you. 


WHAT  ELSE  CAN  YOU  EXPECT 
FROM  A  DEMOCRATIC  TEAM? 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  mark 
your  calendar.  Wednesday  night  at  7 
p.m.,  a  week  from  tomorrow  will  be  a 
day  of  reckoning— a  day  of  settling  a 
score  that  has  lingered  for  a  year. 
Next  Wednesday  a  week,  June  20  at 
Pour  Mile  Run  Park  in  Alexandria  will 
see  the  continuation  of  the  debate 
over  who  has  the  best  baseball  team  in 
Congress. 

Last  year  after  battling  until  nearly 
midnight  the  game  was  stopped'  at  a 
17-to-17  tie.  I  insisted  that  we  continue 
the  game  but  Congressman  Chappell 
weeped  that  it  was  past  his  bedtime 
and  Marty  Russo  stated  that  he 
would  miss  his  goodnight  cookies  and 
milk  if  he  did  not  hurry  home. 

It  was  a  shame  that  they  did  not 
have  the  stamina  to  complete  the 
game,  but  then  what  can  you  expect 
from  a  team  whose  second  baseman 
had  to  relay  through  the  pitcher  to 
get  the  ball  to  first  base— whose  left 
fielder  has  set  a  league  record  for  trip- 
ping while  chasing  fly  balls— whose 
pitcher  has  perfected  his  fastball  to 
such  a  state  that  it  is  considered  a 
legal  pitch  in  the  Capitol  Hill  softball 
league— and  whose  catcher  has  to  be 
lowered  into  his  crouch  by  two  bat- 
boys.  I  am  certain  that  we  would  have 
won  the  game  earlier  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  the  Democrat 
pitchers  walked  so  many  of  my  players 
that  they  were  lulled  into  forgetting 
how  to  hit. 

So  to  settle  the  issue  we  are  going  at 
it  again.  Tickets  are  on  sale  now  in  Mr. 
Chafpell's  and  my  offices.  In  keeping 
with  our  progress  against  inflation, 
the  price  is  the  same  as  last  year— 
$2.50  for  the  game  or  $7.50  for  the 
game  and  the  pregame  party.  The  pro- 
ceeds are  going  to  Children's  Hospital 
so  come  out  and  see  the  slaughter. 
enjoy  the  food  and  drink,  and  help  the 
kids. 


THE  IMMIGRATION  BILL 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoli) in  congratulating  this  House  for 
voting  out  a  rule  that  I  think  is  a  fair 


rule  that  will  allow  full  and  open 
debate  on  the  immigration  bill,  which 
of  course  is  an  important  subject  for 
us  to  deal  with  here. 

One  of  the  things  I  am  proudest 
about  is  that  yesterday's  vote  was 
truly  a  bipartisan  vote.  I  hope  that 
augurs  well  for  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  For 
it  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  entire 
consideration  of  this  subject  over  the 
last  half  decade.  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican administrations  have  worked.  We 
have  had  a  Presidential  task  force  es- 
tablished by  this  administration  work- 
ing on  a  commission's  work  by  the 
prior  administration.  In  the  Senate, 
with  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
support,  twice  we  have  passed  this  leg- 
islation out.  We  worked  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  in  our  subcommittee  and  in 
our  committee  to  bring  it  to  the  floor. 

I  would  hope,  in  keeping  with  yester- 
day's vote  of  a  bipartisan  nature,  we 
might  work  through  this  week  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  week  we  might  con- 
clude with  bipartisan  support  for  a  re- 
sponse to  a  very  difficult  situation 
that  has  plagued  the  United  States  for 
a  number  of  years. 


THE  EQUAL  ACCESS  BILL-NO 
RULE,  NO  DEBATE,  NO  VOTE 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15, 
a  majority  of  this  House  supported  the 
equal  access  bill.  In  fact,  the  vote  was 
270  to  151.  Normally  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  a  simple  majority  to  pass  legis- 
lation, but  the  Democratic  leadership 
cleverly  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  which 
requires  a  two-thirds  majority.  There- 
fore no  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  asked 
for  a  rule  in  a  letter  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  May  16.  Here  we  are  almost 
1  month  later.  No  rule,  no  debate,  no 
vote.  Once  again,  it  should  be  clear  to 
the  American  people  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  this  House  is 
blocking  their  will.  Mr.  Speaker,  give 
us  a  rule  so  we  can  pass  the  equal 
access  bill. 


THE  EQUAL  ACCESS  BILL 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr,  Speaker,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Members  of  this  House  favor 
an  equal  access  bill.  This  bill  would 
give  the  same  access  to  facilities  on 
campuses  across  the  land  to  religious 
groups  as  it  presently  does  to  other 
types  of  community  organizations. 
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Now  that  a  solid  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  have  voted  for 
equal  access  it  is  only  fair  that  the  bill 
be  now  brought  back  in  regular  order 
with  full  and  fair  debate  given  to  the 
pro^nents  and  opponents  of  this  im- 
portant issue. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
rule  will  shortly  be  passed  which  will 
allow  this  House  to  give  equal  access 
the  full  consideration  that  it  deserves. 


CONGRESS  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
DEFICITS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  majority  leader  launched 
a  preemptive  strike  against  a  Presiden- 
tial speech  yet  undelivered  which  was 
an  obvious  attempt  to  divert  the 
American  peoples  attention  away 
from  the  truth. 

We  can  hope  that  what  the  Presi- 
dent will  say  later  on  this  week  will  lay 
the  blame  for  deficits  where  they 
belong,  right  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  this  House  that 
is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  we  ,are 
piling  up  massive  deficits  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  majority  leader  mentioned  the 
fact  that  we  attempted  to  save  money 
through  the  Budget  Act.  What  he  did 
not  mention  was  that  most  of  those 
savings  were  as  a  result  of  increased 
taxes.  He  also  did  not  mention  the  fact 
that  when  it  came  to  actually  spend- 
ing the  money  in  the  appropriations 
bilLs  that  what  we  did  was  waive  the 
Budget  Act.  We  said  the  Budget  Act 
has  no  meaning  when  it  comes  to  actu- 
ally spending  money.  We  will  just 
waive  it.  So  there  we  are  saving  no 
money  at  all. 

He  also  did  not  mention  the  bills  we 
have  been  bringing  up  under  the  Sus- 
pension Calendar,  which  have  been 
brought  up.  Big  spending  bills  in  viola- 
tion of  Democratic  Caucus  rules  and 
also  means  that  we  do  not  have  any 
chance  to  amend  out  the  big  spending 
because  they  are  here  under  suspen- 
sion. 

Once  again  we  are  adding  to  deficits 
in  a  way  in  which  this  House  cannot 
react  in  a  responsible  manner.  The 
President  ought  to  lay  the  blame  right 
where  it  belongs,  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  are  responsible 
for  the  deficits  this  country  is  piling 
up. 


ily  that  was  needed  under  the  proce- 
dure which  this  matter  was  brought  to 
us  was  not  forthcoming. 

I  would  urge  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
bring  this  back  to  us  now  under  regu- 
lar order.  The  majority  has  spoken. 
Now  it  is  time  that  the  majority  rule. 


THE  EQUAL  ACCESS  BILL 
(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to  address   the  House   for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  equal 
access  has  been  voted  on  favorably  by 
the  majority  of  this  House.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  two-thirds  major- 


House  by  nearly  2  to  1,  and  I  believe  it 
is  time  to  be  considered  in  a  fashion 
that  this  majority  can  then  affect  the 
legislation  of  our  country  and  enact 
this  into  law  this  year. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  VOLUN- 
TARY SCHOOL  PRAYER.  LINE- 
ITEM  VETO.  BALANCED- 
BUDGET  AMENDMENTS.  AND 
CRIME  CONTROL 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  hope  to  offer  unanimous- 
consent  requests  calling  for  consider- 
ation of  amendments  to  permit  volun- 
tary school  prayer,  a  balanced  budget, 
line-item  veto,  and  legislation  calling 
for  the  passage  of  the  President's 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1983. H.R.  2151. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
make  these  requests  I  must  have  the 
clearance  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaderships. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  leadership. 

I  would  now  yield  to  a  spokesman 
from  the  majority  leadership  for  ap- 
propriate clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear  no  response. 
That  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  these  four  important  issues, 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  this 
House. 
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EQUAL  ACCESS  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Min- 
nesota a  fourth  gr^de  student  was  rep- 
rimanded by  her  supervisor  for  bowing 
her  head  to  pray  before  her  meal.  Ac- 
cording to  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Boulder.  Colo.,  schools,  a 
group  of  two  or  more  may  not  sit  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  spiritual  or 
religious  discussion.  In  Indianapolis, 
students  are  not  allowed  to  get  into  a 
car  to  be  picked  up  at  the  end  of  the 
schoolday  by  a  youth  pastor  or 
worker.  In  Philadelphia,  .several  stu- 
dents were  reprimanded  because  they 
discussed  their  faith  with  one  another. 
In  Cincinnati,  a  principal  issued  a 
statement  that  it  is  illegal  to  even 
mention  God  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  there  is  such  a 
great  misunderstanding  and  confusion 
about  student-initiated  and  student- 
run  religious  meetings.  I  believe  it  is 
time  for  us  to  consider  equal  access 
legislation.  H.R.  5345.  As  was  men- 
tioned by  previous  speakers  this  morn- 
ing,  this   has   been   approved  by   the 


THE  FAIR  TAX  ACT 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  will  hold  a  very  important 
hearing  on  income  tax  reform  and  the 
Bradley-Gephardt  fair  tax  plan,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

This  hearing  is  important  because 
our  income  tax  system  is  not  working 
well  any  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  restructure 
the  tax  system.  We  need  a  system  that 
is  simple  to  understand— currently, 
over  half  of  all  individual  tax  forms 
are  filed  with  professional  help. 

We  need  a  tax  system  that  does  not 
distort  business  investments— people 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  produc- 
tive investments,  not  encouraged  to 
lose  money  just  to  lower  their  tax  li- 
ability. 

And,  perhaps  mo.^t  of  all.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  need  a  tax  pian  that  is  fair. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  the  Fair  Tax  Act.  Under 
this  plan,  most  individuals  would  pay  a 
tax  rate  of  14  percent.  And  while 
many  current  deductions  would  be 
eliminated,  some  of  the  most  popular 
and  important  ones,  including  those 
for  home  mortgage  interest  and  chari- 
table deductions,  would  be  retained. 

This  legislation  would  revamp  the 
tax  law  for  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions by  the  best  means  available:  It 
would  lower  tax  rates  and  broaden  the 
tax  base  largely  by  eliminating  most 
existing  tax  loopholes. 

The  Bradley-Gephardt  tax  plan  calls 
for  the  kind  of  change  that  is  needed 
to  insure  steady  economic  growth  and 
to  restore  the  element  of  fairness  and 
simplicity  to  our  system.  The  loss  of 
confidence  in  today's  tax  laws  costs 
the  Treasury  $100  billion  a  year  in 
avoidance. 


HARMON  KILLEBREW  DAY 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint-  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  285)  to  designate  June 
13.  1984.  as  "Harmon  Killebrew  Day." 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 


Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  will  not 
object— I  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion this  legislatl  m  being  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  com- 
panion legislation.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 539.  to  designate  June  13.  1984. 
as  'Harmon  Killebrew  Day." 

Killebrew  was  chosen  for  induction 
into  the  Major  League  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame  on  January  11.  1984.  He  will 
be  formally  inducted  into  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  located  in  Cooperstown,  N.Y., 
on  August  12. 

Killebrew  played  for  more  than  17 
full  seasons,  leading  the  league  in 
home  runs  for  7  seasons  and  amassing 
573  home  runs— fifth  among  baseball's 
all-time  home  run  leaders.  As  listed  in 
the  'Baseball  Encyclopedia,"  Babe's 
homer  percentage  was  8.5,  meaning 
that  he  hit  8'/a  homers  for  every  100 
official  times  up.  In  comparison  the 
great  Hank  Aaron  and  Willie  Mays  are 
tied  for  10th  at  6.1.  Harmon  Killebrew 
ranks  third  with  a  percentage  of  7 
liomers  per  100  at  bat. 

Killebrew  was  discovered  by  former 
U.S.  Senator  Herman  Welker  of  Idaho. 
who   convinced    the   old   Washington 
Senators    to    sign    up    the    slugging 
youngster   before   his   18th   birthday. 
When  the  Senators  moved  from  Wash- 
ington   to    Minneapolis.    Harmon    ar- 
rived as  a  second  baseman,  but  was 
soon  switx^hed  to  third  base,  and  then 
became  the  team's  regular  left  fielder. 
Since  that  time  I  have  got  to  know 
Harmon  Killebrew  quite  well.  Harmon 
has  participated  in  voluntary  activities 
across  this  country,  and  especially  in 
my    home   State    of   Idaho,    to    raise 
money    for    leukemia   victims.    Along 
with      former      Idaho     Congressman 
Ralph  Harding,  Killebrew  has  estab- 
lished the  Danny  Thompson  Leukemia 
Foundation  to  honor  a  former  team- 
mate who  died  of  that  disease  at  the 
age  of  26.  Of  course,  many  of  our  col- 
leagues here  in  this  body  have  partici- 
pated in  that  Danny  Thompson  event 
in  Sun  Valley  on  an  annual  basis.  I 
certainly  know  the  Speaker  has  been 
out  there  on  many  occasions  to  partici- 
pate in  that  worthy  event. 
'I   think   it   is  appropriate  that  the 
House  honor  tomorrow  as  an  official 
day  for  Harmon  Killebrew. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  date  is  essential  for  today  be- 
cause tomorrow  is  in  fact  the  day.  I  am 
told  by  the  Senator's  office  that  they 
have  some  arrangement  to  get  it  to 
the  President  right  away.  I  believe  it 
was  Senator  McClure  from  Idaho  who 
introduced  the  bill  over  there.  We  had 
a  similar  bill  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man on  this  side,  which  the  committee 
had  not  considered  in  time  to  take  this 


action.  That  is  why  we  are  taking  up 
the  Senate  bill. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  both  you  and  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  participating  with 
Harmon  Killebrew  and  our  former  col- 
league Ralph  Harding  in  their  endeav- 
ors in  Idaho.  I  see  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  standing.  The  money  that 
is  raised  by  this  annual  event  is  raised 
from  people  all  over  the  country  and 
goes  to  the  Leukemia  Research  Foun- 
dation at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
efforts  to  control  this  terrible  disease 
presently  operating  in  the  country, 
and  it  certainly  is  a  worthy  cause.  I 
think  above  and  beyond  the  brilliant 
baseball  career  that  will  have  him  in- 
ducted into  the  Hall  of  Fame  on 
August  12.  Harmon  Killebrew  should 
have  this  honor  for  the  constant 
effort  he  has  made  ever  since  watch- 
ing this  young  fellow  player  die  of  this 
dreadful  disease  during  the  baseball 
season  up  there  in  Minnesota.  He  has 
worked  year  in  and  year  out  to  raise 
money  to  research  this  so  that  it  will 
not  happen  to  others.  I  think  that  this 
country  does  itself  proudly  when  it 
honors  people  of  this  kind. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  en- 
dorse the  resolution.  Harmon  Kille- 
brew was  a  temporary  resident  of  the 
district  that  I  represent.  For  all  of  the 
Minnesota  congressional  delegation,  I 
would  say  that  we,  and  the  people  of 
our  State,  have  the  greatest  honor,  re- 
spect and  affection  for  Harmon  Kille- 
brew. 

Whatever  his  athletic  talents  were, 
and  they  were  prodigious,  they  were 
exceeded  by  his  other  personal  virtues. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  person  in  or- 
ganized sports  who  is  ynore  universally 
recognized  as  the  perfect  gentleman 
and  just  a  fine  all-around  person  than 
Harmon  Killebrew.  He  is  the  epitome 
of  a  sports,  a  figure  who  millions  of 
young  baseball  fans  looked  up  to.  and 
hoped  to  emulate. 

Harmon  Killebrew  needs  no  flowery 
prose  from  us.  His  personal  conduct  on 
and  off  the  field  has  already  won  him 
accolades  beyond  our  meager  abilities. 
Nevertheless.  House  Joint  Resolution 
559,  is  a  little  bit  of  frosting  for  his 
cake,  and  ought  to  be  promptly 
passed. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 
•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  2 
months,  baseball  will  formally  honor 
one  of  its  greatest  players  of  the  last 
generation,  Harmon  Killebrew.  As  a 
prelude  to  this  fitting  tribute  and  as  a 
mark  of  affection  for  this  man.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  is  moving  ex- 
pediently to  pass  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
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tion  285,  a  resolution  proclaiming  June 
13.  1984,  as  "Harmon  Killebrew  Day." 
The  Fourth  District  of  Minnesota, 
which  includes  the  city  of  St.  Paul  and 
surrounding  suburbs,  holds  a  .special 
place  in  their  hearts  for  Harmon  for 
his  many  years  of  athletic  achieve- 
ment and  community  service  while  a 
player  for  the  Minnesota  Twins.  Men- 
tion the  Twins  teams  of  the  1960's  and 
early  1970's  to  baseball  fans  anywhere 
and  the  name  most  likely  first  men- 
tioned will  be  Harmon  Killebrew. 
While  Harmon  participated  in  22 
major  league  seasons,  his  greatest 
achievements  were  attained  while  in  a 
Twins  uniform.  His  multiple  American 
League  championships  in  home  runs 
and  RBI's  and  his  many  All-Star  game 
appearances  were  a  great  source  of 
community  pride.  A  generation  of 
Minnesota  youngsters  grew  up  with 
Harmon  as  an  inspiration,  not  only  for 
his  athletics  bui  also  for  his  gentle- 
manly manner  and  sense  of  communi- 
ty service. 

The  designation  of  June  13.  1984.  as 
•Harmon  Killebrew  Day"  is  a  fitting 
accolade  to  a  man  who  has  exempli- 
fied the  ideals  of  sportsmanship  and 
community  service.  For  Minnesotans. 
Harmon  Killebrew  was  a  Hall  of 
Famer  long  before  his  formal  selection 
into  Cooperstown.  I  know  I  am  joined 
by  many  of  my  constituents  in  Minne- 
sota in  celebrating  Harmon's  achieve- 
ments and  good  works  and  wish  him 
well  in  his  future  endeavors.* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  285 
Whereas  Harmon  Killebrew  was  named  lo 
Major  League  Baseball's  Hall  of  Fame  on 
January  10.  1984: 

Whereas  Harmon  Killebrew  wa.s  a 
member  of  eleven  American  League  All-Star 
squads  and  was  the  first  American  League 
player  elected  at  three  positions— first  and 
third  bases  and  the  outfield: 

Whereas  next  to  Babe  Ruth.  Harmon  Kil- 
lebrew is  the  most  prolific  home  run  hitler 
in  American  League  history: 

Whereas  Harmon  Killebrew  had  eight  .sea- 
.sons  of  at  least  forty  home  runs  and  eight 
years  of  one  hundred  and  ten  runs  batted 
in: 

Whereas  Harmon  Killebrew  was  the 
American  League's  Most  Valuable  Pla.ver  in 
1969.  when  he  hit  fort.v-nine  home  runs,  had 
one  hundred  and  forty  runs  batted  in.  and 
had  a  fielding  average  of  0.975:  and 

Whereas  Harmon  Killebrew  hit  four  home 
runs  in  one  double  header:  Now,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  June  13.  1984, 
is  designate  'Harmon  Killebrew  Day",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  au;tivities. 
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The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  leRislati'  r  da.vs 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 

CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  Hou.se 
Resolution  519  and  rule  XXIII.  iiie 
Chair  declares  the  Hou.se  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1510. 


u 


1240 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHDl.t 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1510)  to  revise  and 
reform  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The   CHAIRM/N.   When    the   Com 
mittee  of  the  Whole  rose  on  Monday. 
June    11,    1984.    all    time    for    general 
debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  519, 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  printed  in  the  re 
ported  bill  and  reprinted  in  the  com- 
mittee print.  Committee  on  Rules, 
June  8.  1984.  shall  be  considered  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpo.se  of  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minule  rule,  and 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

No  amendments  are  in  order  except 
the  69  amendments  printed  in  the 
committee  print,  and  they  shall  be 
considered  only  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  committee  print. 
They  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read,  and  may  be  only  offered  by 
the  sponsor  designated  in  the  commit- 
tee print,  or  by  the  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  committee,  or  his  desig- 
nee, where  a  committee  is  designated. 

The  amendments  are  not  subject  to 
amendment  except  pro  forma  amend- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  debate. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


.V.c 
Si-c 


H.R   1510 
Be  il  enactfd  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentaliies    of    the    United    States    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  Tin  f.  KrfFHlMKS  IS  ACT 

Sf:tTn>\  1.  'at  This  Act  man  be  cited  as  the 
■Immigration  Retorm  and  Control  Act  of 
19S3': 

'b'  Except  as  otheruue  specifically  pro- 
iided.  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  m  terms  of  an  amend 
ment  to.  or  repeal  oj.  a  section  or  other  pro 
iision.  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  u  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Immigration  and  Sationality  Act. 

TABLE  OF  COSTESTS 
Sec    I    Short  title:  references  m  Act. 

TITLE  I    CO.\TRUL  OF  ILLEGAL 
I  yt  MIGRATION 

Pah  I  A  -£■»?;•;  ov.Wf.vr 
See    !0I    Control    or    unlawful   emploi/ment 

ol  aliens 
See    102    Fraud  and  misuse  of  certain  docu- 
ments. 
Paut  B     E\ruRtt:>n\T  ami  Fits 

Sif    III.   hnmigration    enforcement    activi- 
ties  and   authorisation    uf   ap- 
propriations. 
.s.(     112.   I'nlau'ul  transportation  of  aliens 
to  the  tutted  States. 
Fees 

Restricting    uarrantle.-is    entrv    in 
the  case  of  outdoor  operations 

Aiui  :iitAno\  PHOiF.tirHts  asd 
Asyi.i  M 
Inspection  and  eiclusion. 
United  Stales  Immigration   Board 
and  establishment  of  adminis- 
train  e  law  judge  system. 
Judicial  review. 
Asylum. 

Effective  dates  and  transition. 
Technical  and  conforming 

changes. 
Paht  n    Adji  srwf.vT  Uf  Sta rrs 
ni    Limitations  on  adjustment  of  non 
immigrants        to'       immigrant 
.-itatus  by  out-of  status  aliens. 

TITLE  II     REFORM  OF  LEGAL 
IMMIGRATION 

Part  A     Im.whra.sts 

Sec.  201  Providing  additional  immigrant 
I  isa  numbers  for  natives  of 
contiguous  countries 

Change  m  colonial  quota. 

Report  on  admissions  and  numen 
cat  limitations. 

G  4  special  immigrants. 

Miscellaneous  changes. 

Part  B    NoNlMMUiKASTS 

Sec.  :'!!.  II  2  workers  and  transitional  non- 
immigrant agricultural  worker 
program. 

212.  Students. 

213.  Visa  waiver  for  certain  visitors. 

TITLE  III    LEGALIZATION 

301.  Legali::atton. 

302.  Updating  registry  date  to  January 
1.  1973. 

303.  State  legalisation  ojisistance. 

TITLE  IV    EXTENDED  VOLUNTARY 
DEPARTURE  FOR  SALVADORANS 
Sec.  401    Extended  voluntary  departure  for 
Salvadorans. 
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TITLE  l-CONTROL  OF  ILLEGAL 
IMMIGRATION 

Part  A— Emplo yment 

rOSTROL  OF  VNLAWFVL  EMPl.OYMENT  OF  ALIENS 

Sec.  101.  faifli  Chapter  8  of  title  II  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  274  18 
use.  13241  the  following  new  section: 

■INLA  WFI'L  EMPLOYMENT  OF  ALIENS 

Sec.  274A.  taifl)  It  is  unlawful  for  a 
person  or  other  entity  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  to  hire,  or  to  re- 
cruit or  refer  for  a  .fee  or  other  consider- 
ation, for  employment  in  the  United 
States  - 

"fAi  an  alien  knowing  the  alien  is  an  un- 
authomed  alien  fas  defined  in  paragraph 
14)1  with  respect  to  such  employment,  or 

•■'B'  an  individual  without  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  <bl. 

Subparagraph  <BI  shall  not  apply  to  a 
person  or  entity  until  the  Attorney  General, 
based  upon  evidence  or  information  he 
deems  persuasive,  has  notified  the  person  or 
entity  m  writing  that  the  person  or  entity 
has  in  his  employ  for  has  referred  or  recruit- 
ed! an  unauthomed  alien  and  the  person  or 
entity  is  thereafter  required  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (Bi. 
except  that  any  such  person  that  voluntarily 
complies  with  such  requirements  before  the 
date  of  such  notification  must  comply  with 
such  requirements  for  all  individuals  with 
respect  to  which  such  requirements  may 
apply 

''2/  It  IS  unlawful  for  a  person  or  other 
entity,  affer  hinng  an  alien  for  empioyvienl 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  .-^ection  and  m  accordance  with  para- 
graph 111.  to  continue  to  employ  the  alien  m 
the  United  States  knowing  the  alien  is  for 
has  become/  an  unauthon::ed  alien  with  re- 
spect to  such  employment. 

■(31  A  person  or  entity  that  establishes 
that  It  has  complied  in  good  faith  'rtth  the 
reguiremenis  of  subsection  fbl  with  respect 
to  the  hiring,  recruiting,  or  referral  for  em- 
ployment of  an  alien  m  the  United  States 
and  has  established  an  affirmative  defense 
that  the  person  or  entity  has  not  violated 
paragraph  Hi'Ai  with  respect  to  such 
hinnq.  recruiting,  or  referral. 

■141  As  used  m  this  section,  the  term  un- 
authomed alien'  means,  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  an  alien  at  a  particular 
time  that  the  alien  is  not  at  that  time  either 
lAi  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  .for  perma- 
nent residence,  or  iBi  authorized  to  be  so 
employed  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Attorney  Gen 
eral. 

■•'5/  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  flUBi 
and  '3'.  a  jycrson  or  entity  shall  be  deemeil 
to  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  fbi  with  respect  to  the  hiring  of 
an  individual  who  was  referred  for  such  em- 
ployment by  a  State  employment  agency  fas 
defined  by  the  Attorney  General/,  if  the 
person  or  entity  has  and  retains  ffor  the 
period  and  in  the  manner  described  in  sub- 
section ibif3l/  appropriate  documentation 
of  such  referral  by  that  agency,  which  docu- 
mentation certifies  that  the  agency  has  com- 
plied with  the  procedures  specified  in  sub- 
section fbl  with  respect  to  the  individual's 
referral. 

■fbl  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  fc/. 
the  requirements  and  procedures  referred  to 
m  paragraphs  flifBi.  t3/,  and  fS/  of  subsec- 
tion fa/  are.  in  the  case  of  a  person  or  other 
entity  hiring,  recruiting,  or  referring  an  in- 
dividual for  employment  in  the  United 
States,  that— 


"111  the  person  or  entity  must  attest, 
under  penalty  of  perjury  and  on  a  form  des- 
ignated or  established  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral by  regulation,  that  it  has  verified  that 
the  indii^Mual  is  eligible  to  6e  employed  tor 
recruited  or  referred  for  emplovment)  in  the 
United  States  by  examining  the  individ- 
ual 's— 
"fAJ  United  States  passport,  or 
"iBIlit  social  security  account  number 
card  or  certificate  of  birth  in  the  United 
States  or  establishing  United  States  nation- 
ality at  birth,  and 

"lii/fl/  alien  documentation,  identifica- 
tion, and  telecommunication  card,  or  simi- 
lar alien  tegistration  card  issued  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  aliens  and  designated  for 
use  for  thi$  purpose, 

"fit)  driver's  license  or  similar  document 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  identification  by  a 
Stale,  if  it  contains  a  photograph  of  the  in- 
dividual or  such  other  personal  identifying 
information  relating  to  the  individual  as 
the  Attorney  General  finds,  by  regulation, 
sufficient  for  purposes  of  this  section,  or 

"I III)  in  the  case  of  individuals  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  or  in  a  State  which  does 
not  provide  for  issuance  of  an  identification 
document  father  than  a  driver's  license!  re- 
ferred to  in  subclause  (III,  documentation  of 
personal  identity  of  such  other  type  as  the 
Attorney  General  finds,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vides a  reliable  means  of  identification; 

"fZI  the  individual  must  attest,  on  the 
form  designated  or  established  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  flJ,  that  the  individual  is  a 
citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States,  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, or  an  alien  who  is  authorized  under 
this  Act  or  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be 
hired,  recruited,  or  referred  for  such  employ- 
ment; and 

"f3J  after  completion  of  such  form  in  ac- 
cordance Kith  paragraphs  (II  and  (21,  the 
person  or  entity  must  retain  the  form  and 
make  it  available  for  inspection  by  officers 
of  the  Service  or  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
during  a  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
hiring,  recruiting,  or  referral  of  the  individ- 
ual and  ending— 

"fAl  in  the  case  of  the  recruiting  or  refer- 
ral fwithout  hiringi  of  an  individual,  three 
years  after  the  date  of  such  recruiting  or  re- 
ferral, and 

"fSl  in  the  case  of  the  hiring  of  an  indi- 
vidual— 

"fil  three  years  after  the  date  of  such 
hiring,  or 

"fiil  one  year  after  the  date  the  individ- 
ual's e'mplayment  is  terminated, 
whichever  is  later. 

A  person  or  entity  has  complied  with  para- 
graph fli  with  respect  to  examination  of  a 
document  if  the  document  reasonably  ap- 
pears on  its  face  to  be  genuine.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
person  or  entity  may  copy  a  document  pre- 
sented by  an  i'ndividual  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  may  retain  the  copy,  but 
only  (except  as  otherwise  permitted  under 
lawl  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection.  A  person  or 
entity  has  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection,  with  respect  to  the  hiring 
of  an  individual,  if  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  are  first  met  not  later  than  noon 
of  the  day  fbllowing  the  day  on  which  the  in- 
dividual is  first  employed  try  that  person  or 
entity.  A  farm  designated  or  established  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  this  subsection 
and  any  information  contained  in  or  ap- 
pended to  tuch  form,  may  not  be  used  for 
purposes  other  than  for  enforcement  of  this 
section  or  fection  JS46  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code 


"fcKlKAl  Within  three  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  study  and  report  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  possible  need  for  and  costs  of 
changes  in  or  additions  to  the  requirements 
of  subsection  fbl  as  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  f2l  of  this  subsection 
and  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
secure  system  to  determine  employment  eli- 
gibility in  the  United  States.  In  considering 
possible  changes  or  additions,  the  President 
shall  consider  use  of  a  telephone  verification 
system. 

"(BI  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, the  issuance  or  use  of  national  identifi- 
cation cards. 

"(21  Such  changes  or  additions  shall  be  de- 
signed in  a  manner  so  that— 

"(Al  personal  information  utilized  by  the 
system  is  available  only  to  employers,  re- 
cruiters, and  referrers  for  employment  and 
to  Government  agencies  and  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
that  an  individual  is  not  an  unauthorized 
alien, 

"(BI  if  the  changes  or  additions  provide  a 
verification  method  to  determine  an  indi- 
vidual's eligibility  to  be  employed  in  the 
United  States— 

"(il  the  verification  may  not  be  withheld 
for  any  reason  other  than  that  the  individ- 
ual is  an  unauthorized  alien,  and 

"(HI  the  verification  method  may  not  be 
used  for  law  enforcement  purposes  (other 
than  for  enforcement  of  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 1546  of  title  18.  United  States  Code/, 
and 

"(CI  if  the  system  requires  individuals  to 
present  a  card  or  other  document  designed 
specifically  for  use  for  this  purpose  at  the 
time  of  hiring,  recruitment,  or  referral,  then 
such  document  may  not  be  required  fil  to  be 
presented  for  any  purpose  other  than  under 
this  section  for  eviforcement  of  section  1546 
of  title  18.  United  States  Codel  or  fii/  to  be 
carried  on  one's  person. 

"(dKlKAl  In  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity 
which  has  not  previously  been  cited  under 
this  subparagraph,  if  the  Attorney  General. 
based  on  evidence  or  information  he  deems 
persuasive,  reasonably  concludes  that  the 
person  or  entity  has  hired,  or  has  recruited 
or  referred  for  a  fee  or  other  consideration. 
for  employment  in  the  United  States  an  un- 
authorized alien,  the  Attorney  General  may 
serve  a  citation  on  the  person  or  entity  con- 
taining a  notification  that  the  alien's  em- 
ployment is  not  authorized  and  a  warning 
of  the  penalties  and  injunctive  remedy  set 
forth  in  this  subsection. 

"(BI  In  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity 
which  has  previously  been  cited  under  sub- 
paragraph (Al,  which  is  determined  (after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  an  administra- 
tive hearing  under  paragraph  f4lfAlfill  to 
have  violated  paragraph  fllfAi  or  f2l  of  sub- 
section (al,  and  which— 

"(iJ  has  not  previously  been  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  under  this  subparagraph,  the 
person  or  entity  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  $1,000  for  each  unauthorized 
alien  with  respect  to  which  the  violation  oc- 
curred, or 

"(HI  has  previously  been  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  under  this  subparagraph  in  one  or 
more  instances,  the  person  or  entity  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $2,000  for  each 
unauthorized  alien  with  respect  to  which 
the  violation  occurred 

"(CI  A  person  or  entity  which  violates 
paragraph  (IKAI  or  (21  of  subsection  (al  and 
which  has  previously  been  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  under  subparagraph  (BI  in  two  or 


more  instances  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
S3. 000.  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both,  for  each  unauthorized  alien  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  violation  occurred. 

"(21  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  person  or 
entity  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
employment,  recruitment,  or  referral  in  vio- 
lation of  paragraph  fl/fAi  or  f2l  of  subsec- 
tion fal.  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  person  or 
entity  resides  or  in  which  the  violation  oc- 
curred requesting  such  relief  including  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order  against  the 
person  or  entity,  as  the  Attorney  General 
deems  necessary. 

'■f3/  A  person  or  entity  which  is  deter- 
mined f after  notice  and  opportunity  for  an 
administrative  hearing  under  paragraph 
f4/fAlfii/  to  have  violated  subsection 
fa/fl/fB/  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  $500  for  each  individual  with  respect  to 
which  such  violation  occurred. 

"f4lfA/fi/  Before  issuing  a  citation  on.  or 
imposing  a  civil  penalty  against  a  person 
or  entity  under  this  subsection  for  a  viola- 
lion  of  subsection  fal.  the  Attorney  General 
shall  provide  the  person  or  entity  with 
notice  and.  upon  request  made  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  fof  not  less  than  thirty  days,  as 
established  by  the  Attorney  Generall  of  the 
date  of  the  notice,  a  hearing  respecting  the 
violation. 

"fiil  Any  hearing  so  requested  shall  be  con- 
ducted before  an  administrative  law  judge. 
The  hearing  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  section  554  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  and  rules  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Board  estab- 
lished under  section  107.  The  hearing  shall 
be  held  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
place  where  the  person  or  entity  resides  or  of 
the  place  where  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred. If  no  hearing  is  so  requested,  the  as- 
sessment shall  constitute  a  final  and  unap- 
pealable order. 

"fiiil  A  person  or  entity  fincluding  the  At- 
torney Generall  adversely  affected  by  a  final 
order  respecting  an  assessment  may.  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  the  final  order  is 
issued,  file  a  petition  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  appropriate  circuit  for  review 
of  the  order. 

'fBKil  If  the  person  or  entity  against 
whom  a  civil  penalty  is  assessed  fails  to  pay 
the  penalty  within  the  time  prescribed  in 
such  order,  the  Attorney  General  shall  file  a 
suit  to  collect  the  amount  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  person  or  entity  resides  or  in  which  the 
violation  (with  respect  to  which  the  penalty 
was  assessed!  occurred. 

"fiil  In  any  suit  described  in  clause  fil 
based  on  an  assessment— 

"fl/  made  after  a  hearing  before  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge,  the  suit  shall  be  deter- 
mined solely  upon  the  administrative  record 
upon  which  the  civil  penalty  was  assessed 
and  the  administrative  law  judge's  findings 
of  fact  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusive,  or 

"fill  for  which  a  timely  request  for  a  hear- 
ing was  not  made,  the  validity  and  appro- 
priateness of  the  final  order  imposing  the 
assessment  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

"(5I(AI  In  determining  the  level  of  sanc- 
tion that  is  applicable  under  paragraph  (II 
for  violations  of  paragraph  (IKAl  or  (21  of 
subsection  (al,  determinations  of  more  than 
one  violation  in  the  course  of  a  single  pro- 
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ceeding  or  adjudication  shall  be  counted  as 
a  single  determination. 

■IB)  In  applying  this  subsection  m  the 
case  of  a  person  or  entity  composed  of  dis 
tinct,  physically  separate  subdivisions  each 
of  which  provides  separately  for  the  hiring. 
recruiting,  or  referral  .for  employment  with- 
out reference  to  the  practices  of  or  under 
the  control  of.  or  common  control  uith.  an- 
other subdivision,  each  such  subdivision 
shall  be  considered  a  separate  person  or 
entity. 

'let  In  providing  documentation  or  en- 
dorsement of  authomation  of  aliens  (other 
than  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence)  authorized  to  be  employed  m  the 
United  States,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
provide  that  any  limitations  with  respect  to 
the  period  or  type  of  employment  or  employ- 
er shall  be  conspicuously  stated  on  the  docu 
mentation  or  endorsement. 

■■If)  The  provisions  of  this  section  preempt 
any  State  or  local  law  imposing  civil  or 
criminal  sanctions  upon  those  who  employ. 
or  recruit  or  refer  for  a  fee  or  other  consider 
ation  for  employment,  unauthorized  aliens. 
■<g)ilJ  The  President  shall  monitor,  and 
shall  consult  with  the  Congress  every  sis 
months  concerning,  the  implementation  of 
this  section  /including  the  effectiveness  of 
the  verification  and  recordkeeping  system 
described  in  subsection  ibt  and  the  status  of 
the  changes  and  additions  described  in  sub- 
section 'CD  and  the  impact  of  this  section 
on  the  economy  of  the  United  States  and  on 
employment  (including  discrimination  m 
employment)  of  citizens  and  aliens  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  illegal  entry  of  aliens 
into  the  United  States,  and  on  the  failure  of 
aliens  who  have  legally  entered  the  United 
States  to  remain  m  legal  status. 

■■I2XAI  The  Cuil  Rights  Commission  shall 
monitor  the  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
shall  investigate  allegations  that  the  en- 
forcement or  implementation  of  this  section 
has  been  conducted  m  a  manner  that  results 
m  unlawful  discrimination  by  race  or  na- 
tionality against  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  aliens  who  are  not  unauthorized 
aliens  'as  defined  m  subsection  (ai(4ii. 

■IB)  The  Ctvtl  Rights  Commission,  not 
later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  month 
m  which  this  section  is  enacted,  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Senate  a  report  describing  the  im- 
plementation and  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  during  the  preceding 
period,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  if  a 
pattern  of  such  unlawful  discrimination  has 
resulted.  Two  more  such  reports  shall  be  pre- 
pared and  transmitted  thirty-su  and  fifty- 
four  months  after  the  month  in  which  this 
section  is  enacted. 

•(3/  The  Attorney  General,  jointly  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, shall  establish  a  task  force  to  monitor 
the  implementation  of  this  section  and  to 
review  and  investigate  complaints  regis- 
tered of  employment  discrimination  which 
may  be  attributable  to  the  operation  of  this 
section.". 

fZKA)  No  citation,  civil  or  criminal  penal 
ty,  or  injunction  may  be  issued  under  sec- 
tion 274A  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  for  the  hiring,  or  recruiting  or  refer- 
ring for  a  fee  or  other  consideration,  for  em- 
ployment of  individuals  occurring  before  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month  beginning 
ajter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

IB)  During  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 


Attorney  General,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Commerce. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Labor,  and  the 
Treasury  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  shall  disseminate 
forms  and  information  to  employers,  em- 
ployment agencies,  and  organizations  repre- 
senting employees  and  provide  for  public 
education  respecting  the  requirements  of 
section  274A  of  the  Immigration  and  Na 
tionality  Acl. 

(C>  The  Attorney  General  shall,  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  first  issue,  on  an  interim  or  other 
basis,  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
m  order  to  implement  section  274A  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

(31  The  table  of  contents  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  274 
the  following  new  item: 
Sec.      274A.      Unlawful      employment      of 
aliens. ". 
(bid/  The  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Agricul- 
tural Worker  Protection  Act  'Public  Law  97- 
4701  IS  amended  — 

(A)  by  sinking  out  -lOKaX ISi'Hi'iU  and 
2t4'cl"  m  paragraphs  '8)'Bl  and  'lOl'Bl  of 
section  3  '29  U.S.C.  18021  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■  lOl(a)'lS)'Hi(ii>(ai. 

lOVaidSKOi.  214(ci.  and  214(e)": 
(Bi  m  section  103(a)  (29  U.S.C.  1813(a))- 
d)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (41. 

aw  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (Si  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  or",  and 

dill  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■■(6)  has  been  found  to  have  violated  Para- 
graph (II  or  (21  of  section  274A(al  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. ". 

(C)  by  sinking  out  section  106  (29  U.S.C. 
1816)  and  the  corresponding  item  in  the 
table  of  contents:  and 

iDi  by  sinking  out  "section  106"  m  sec- 
tion SOKb)  (29  U.S.C.  1856(bl)  and  by  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2>  of 
section  274A'al  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(I)  shall  apply  to  the  employment,  recruit- 
ment, referral,  or  utilization  of  the  sen'ices 
of  an  individual  occumng  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

FRAVO  AND  MISUSE  OF  CERTA)N  DOCVMESTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  1546  of  title  18. 
United  Stales  Code,  is  amended- 

(11  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"fi  IS4S.  Fraud  and  miiiu»e  of  ri»a*,  permits,  and 

other  documenli.  ". 

(21  by  sinking  out  "or  other  document  re- 
quired for  entry  into  the  United  States  '  in 
the  first  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'border  crossing  card,  alien  registra- 
tion receipt  card,  or  other  document  pre- 
scnbed  by  statute  or  regulation  for  entry 
into  or  as  evidence  of  authorized  stay  or  em- 
ployment 171  the  United  States". 

'3)  by  sinking  out  "or  document"  in  the 
first  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■border  crossing  card,  alien  registration  re- 
ceipt card,  or  other  document  prescribed  by 
statute  or  regulation  for  entry  into  or  as  evi- 
dence of  authonzed  stay  or  employment  m 
the  United  States". 

'4)  by  sinking  out  "S2.000"  and  inserting 
mlieu  thereof  "SS.OOO". 

(5)  by  inserting  "(a)'  before  "Whoever"  the 
first  place  it  appears,  and 


'6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"'bi  Whoever  knowingly  uses  an  identifi- 
cation document  'other  than  one  issued  law- 
fully for  the  use  of  the  possessor)  or  a  false 
identification  document  or  a  false  attesta- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  require- 
ment of  section  274A'b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  AcL  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  SS.OOO  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

■■'c)  This  section  does  not  prohibit  any 
lawfully  authorized  investigative,  protec- 
tive, or  intelligence  activity  of  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  of  the  United  States,  a 
State,  or  a  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  of  an 
intelligence  agency  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  activity  authorized  under  title  V  of  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  '18 
use.  note  prec.  3481).". 

'b)  The  item  relating  to  section  1546  in  the 
table  of  sections  of  chapter  75  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"1546.  Fraud  and  misuse  of  visas,  permits, 
and  other  documents. ". 

Part  B— Enforcement  aud  Fees 
immigration  enforcement  activities  and 

acthortzation  of  appropriations 
Sec.  111.  (a)  An  essential  element  of  the 
program  of  immigration  control  and  reform 
established  by  this  Act  is  an  increase  in 
border  patrol  and  other  enforcement  activi- 
ties of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Sen'ice  and  of  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  m  order  to  prevent  and  deter  the  il- 
legal entry  of  aliens  into  the  United  States, 
(bid)  Section  404  '8  U.S.C.  1101  note)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  'A  f  THORIZA  TION  OF  APPROPRIA  TIONS  AND 
IMMIGRATION  EMERGENCY  FUND 

■Sec.  404.  'a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropnaled  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Senice  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  'other  than  chapter  2  of  this  title)— 

■■'II  for  fiscal  year  1984.  S716.5S0.000. 

■■'21  for  fiscal  year  1985.  S689.232.000.  and 

■■'31  for  fiscal  year  1986.  S731. 327.000. 

■'bi  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropnaled  under  subsection  'a),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986.  not  less 
than  S6.000.000.  for  the  activities  of  the  task 
force  descnbed  in  section  274A'g)'3). 

■'CI  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropri- 
ated to  an  immigration  emergency  revolving 
fund,  to  be  established  in  the  Treasury. 
S35.000.000.  to  be  used  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  border  patrol  or  other  enjorcement 
activities  of  the  Service  and  for  reimburse- 
ment of  State  and  localities  in  providing  as- 
sistance to  the  Attorney  General  in  meeting 
an  immigration  emergency,  except  that  no 
amounts  may  be  withdrawn  from  such  fund 
with  respect  to  an  emergency  unless  the 
President  has  determined  that  the  immigra- 
tion emergency  exists  and  has  certified  such 
fact  to  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate. ". 

'2)  In  addition  to  the  funds  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  fiscal  year  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  S35,480.000. 

'3)  The  item  in  the  table  of  contents  relat- 
ing to  section  404  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■Sec.  404.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
and  immigration  emergency 
fund. ". 


UNLAWFUL  TRANSPORTATION  OF  AUENS  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Sec  lit.  Section  274  fS  V.S.C.  1324)  is 
amended-^ 

<1)  by  striking  out  ":  Provided,  however" 
and  all  that  follows  up  to  the  period  at  the 
end  of  suttsection  lal, 

12)  by  inserting  "or  subsection  fcJ"  in  4u6- 
section  (bl'l)  after  "subsection  (a)", 

13)  by  redesignating  subsection  tc)  as  suit- 
section  idl.  and 

<4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  lb)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"Ic)  Any  person  who,  knowing  or  in  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  fact  that  an  alien  has 
not  received  prior  official  authorization  to 
come  to,  enter,  or  reside  in  the  United 
States,  brings  to  or  attempts  to  bring  to  the 
United  Slates  such  alien  by  himself  or 
through  another  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  fraudulent,  eva- 
sive, or  surreptitious  means  are  used  and  re- 
gardless of  any  official  action  which  may 
later  be  taken  with  respect  to  such  alien, 
shall,  for  each  transaction  constituting  a 
violation  of  this  subsection  Iregardless  of 
the  number  of  aliens  involved)— 

"ID  be  fined  not  more  than  SS.OOO  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  or 

"'2)  in  the  case  of— 

"'A)  a  second  or  subsequent  offense  under 
this  subsection. 

"IB)  an  offense  done  for  the  purpose  of 
commercial  advantage  or  private  gain,  or 

"'O  an  offense  in  which  the  alien  is  not 
upon  arrival  immediately  brought  and  pre- 
sented to  an  appropriate  immigration  offi- 
cer at  a  designated  port  of  entry, 

be  fined  not  more  Uian  SIO.OOO  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. ". 

FEES 

Sec.  113.\  la)  Section  281  18  U.S.C.  1351)  U 
amended-^ 

ID  by  am.ending  the  heading  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"nonimmigrant  visa  fees  and  alien  user 
fees"; 

'2/  by  inserting  "la)"  after  "Sec  281.": 
and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"lb)  The  Attorney  General,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  impose  fees 
on  aliens  with  respect  to  their  use  of  border 
facilities  or  services  of  the  Service  in  such 
amounts  as  may  reasonably  reflect  the  por- 
tion of  costs  of  maintenance  and  operation 
of  such  facilities  and  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices attributable  to  aliens'  use  of  such  facili- 
ties and  services. ". 

lb)  The  item  in  the  table  of  contents  relat- 
ing to  section  281  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  281.  nonimmigrant  visa  fees  and  alien 
user  fees." 

RESTRICTING  WARRANTLESS  ENTRY  IN  THE  CASE 
OF  OUTDOOR  OPERATIONS 

Sec  114.  Section  287  18  V.S.C.  13571  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
n;w  subsectioTV 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  other  than  paragraph  13)  of 
subsection  la),  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  shall  not  enter  toithout  the  consent 
of  the  owner  lor  agent  thereof)  or  a  properly 
executed  warrant  onto  the  premises  of  a 
farm  or  other  outdoor  operation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interrogating  a  person  l>elieved  to  be 
an  alien  as  to  the  person's  right  to  be  or  to 
remain  in  the  United  States  or  for  activities 
related  to  that  purpose. ". 


Part  C— Adjudication  Procedures  and 

Asylum 

inspection  and  exclusion 

Sec  121.  Subsection  lb)  of  section  235  '8 
V.S.C.  1225)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"lb)ll)IA)  An  immigration  officer  shall  in- 
spect each  alien  who  is  seeking  entry  to  the 
VniUd  States. 

"IBIli)  If  the  examining  immigration  offi- 
cer determines  that  the  alien  seeking  entry— 

"ID  does  not  present  the  documentation 
required  lif  any)  to  obtain  entry  to  the 
United  States, 

"III)  does  not  have  any  reasonable  basis 
for  legal  entry  into  the  United  States,  and 

"HID  does  not  indicate  an  intention   to 
apply  for  asylum  under  section  208. 
subject  to  clause  Hi),  the  alien  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  entry  into   the   United  States 
without  a  hearing. 

"Hi)  Before  excluding  an  alien  without  a 
hearing  under  clause  li),  the  examining  im- 
migration officer  shall  inform  the  alien  of 
his  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  'in  ac- 
cordance with  section  292)  and  to  have  an 
administrative  law  judge  redetermine  the 
conditions  described  in  clause  'i).  If  the 
alien  requests  such  a  redetermination  by  an 
administrative  law  judge,  the  alien  shall  not 
be  so  excluded  without  a  hearing  until  and 
unless  the  administrative  law  judge  'after  a 
nonadversarial,  summary  proceeding  in 
which  the  alien  may  appear  personally)  re- 
determines that  the  alien  meets  the  condi- 
tions of  subclauses  'D  through  'III)  of  clause 
li). 

"lO  If  the  examining  immigration  officer 
determines  that  an  alien  seeking  entry, 
other  than  an  alien  crewman  and  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subparagraph  IB). 
subsection  'c),  or  section  273'd),  is  otherwise 
not  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled  to 
land,  the  alien  shall  be  detained  for  a  hear- 
ing before  an  administrative  law  judge  on 
exclusion  of  the  alien. 

"12)  The  decision  of  the  examining  immi- 
gration officer,  if  favorable  to  the  admission 
of  any  alien,  shall  be  subject  to  challenge  by 
any  other  immigration  officer  arid  such 
challenge  shall  operate  to  take  the  alien, 
whose  privilege  to  land  is  so  challenged. 
before  an  administrative  law  judge  for  a 
hearing  on  exclusion  of  the  alien. 

"13)  The  Attorney  General  shall  establish. 
after  consultation  with  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  procedures  which 
assure  that  aliens  are  not  excluded  under 
paragraph  IDIB)  without  an  inquiry  into 
their  reasons  for  seeking  entry  into  the 
United  States. 

"14)  In  the  case  of  an  alien  who  would  be 
excluded  from  entry  under  paragraph  ID'B) 
but  for  indicating  an  intention  to  apply  for 
asylum,  the  exclusion  hearing  wich  respect 
to  such  entry  shall  be  limited  to  the  issues 
raised  in  connection  with  the  alien's  appli- 
cation for  asylum. ". 

united  states  IMMIGRATION  BOARD  AND  ESTAB- 
USHMENT  of  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE 
SYSTEM 

Sec  122.  la)  Title  I  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"UNITED  STATES  IMMIGRATION  BOARD;  USE  OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE  LA  W  JUDGES 

"Sec  107.  laXi:  There  is  established,  as  an 
independent  agency  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  a  United  States  Immigration  Board 
thereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Board')  composed  of  a  tyiairman  and  six 
other  members  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 


"12)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman 
and  all  other  members  of  the  Board  shall  t>e 
six  years  except  that— 

"'A)  of  the  members  first  appointed  under 
this  subsection,  two  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  two  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  and  three  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  six  years. 

"'B)  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term,  and 

"'O  a  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  until  reappointed  or  his  suc- 
cessor has  taken  office. 

'■'3J  A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  only  for  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

"'4)  Members  of  the  Board  'other  than  the 
Chairman)  are  entitled,  subject  to  the 
amounts  provided  in  advance  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  to  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  grade  GS- 
17  of  the  General  Schedule,  under  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The 
Chairman  is  entitled,  subject  to  the  amounts 
provided  in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts, 
to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  provided  for  grade  GS-18  of  such 
General  Schedule. 

"15)  The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  for  the  administrative 
operations  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  es- 
tablish rules  of  practice  and  procedure  for 
itself  and  for  the  administrative  law  judges. 
■■'b)'l)  The  Board  shall  hear  and  deter- 
mine appeals  frorn— 

"'A)  final  decisions  of  administrative  law 
judges  under  this  Act  other  than  a  redeter- 
mination excluding  an  alien  under  section 
235'b)ll)'B)'ii)  or  a  determination  granting 
voluntary  departure  under  section  244'e) 
within  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  days  if  the 
sole  ground  of  appeal  is  that  a  greater 
period  of  departure  time  should  have  been 
fixed; 

■■'B)  decisions  on  applications  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  discretionary  authority  con- 
tained in  section  212'c)  or  section 
212ld)i3)lB): 

'■'O  decisions  involving  the  imposition  of 
administrative  fines  and  penalties  under 
title  II  of  this  Act,  including  mitigation 
thereof; 

■■'D)'i)  decisions  on  petitions  filed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  204,  other  than  peti- 
tions to  accord  preference  status  under 
paragraph  '3)  or  '6)  of  section  203ia)  or  pe- 
titions on  behalf  of  a  child  described  in  sec- 
tion 101'b)'l)'F),  and 

■''ii)  decisions  on  requests  for  revalidation 
and  decisions  revoking  approval  of  such  pe- 
titions under  section  205; 

'■'E)  determinations  relating  to  bond, 
parole,  or  detention  of  an  alien  under  sec- 
tions 242'a)  and  242'c);  and 

"'F)  such  other  administrative  decisions 
and  determinations  under  this  Act  as  the  At- 
torney General  may  provide  by  regulation. 

"'2)  Three  members  of  the  Board  consti- 
tute a  quorum  of  the  Board,  except  that  the 
Chairman  'or  any  member  of  the  Board  des- 
ignated by  the  Chairman)  is  empowered  to 
decide  nondispositive  motions. 

"'3)  The  Board  shall  act  in  panels  of  three 
or  more  members  or  in  banc  'as  designated 
by  the  Chairman  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Board).  A  final  decision  of  such 
a  panel  shall  be  considered  to  t>e  a  final  de- 
cision of  the  Board. 

"I4)IA)  Appeals  to  the  Board  from  final 
orders  of  deportation  or  exclusion  'includ- 
ing an  order  respecting  asylum  contained  in 
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such  an  order)  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  the  final  order 
■(B)  The  Board  shall  reiieur  the  decision 
of  an  administrative  law  judge  based  solely 
upon  the  administrative  record  upon  which 
the  decision  is  made  and  the  findings  of  fact 
in  the  judge  s  ordir  if  supported  by  reasona- 
ble, substantial,  and  probative  evidence  on 
the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusii^e.  ^    ^    „  ^ 

•IS)  A  final  decision  of  the  Board  shall  be 
binding  on  all  administrative  law  judges, 
immigration  officers,  and  consular  officers 
under  thu  Act  unless  and  until  otheruise 
modified  or  reversed  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States. 

-IS)  In  a  case  in  which  the  Board  is  con 
sidering  an  appeal  of  a  decision  of  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  respecting  an  appli- 
cation for  asylum,  the  Board  shall  render  Us 
decision  on  the  appeal  not  later  than  sisty 
days  after  the  date  the  appeal  is  filed. 

■■lc)ili  The  Chairman,  m  accordance  with 
sections  3105  and  5108  and  other  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  in  the  competitive 
service  shall— 

■lA)  appoint  administrative  law  judges. 

and 

■IBI  designate  one  such  judge  to  senc  as 
chief  administrative  law  judge. 

•<2)  In  accordance  with  rules  established 
by  the  Board,  the  chief  administrative  taw 
judge— 

■lA)  shall  have  responsibility  for  the  ad 
ministrative  activities  affecting  administra- 
tive law  judges,  and 

"IB)    may   designate   any   administrative 

law  judge   m   active   seriice    to   hear   and 

decide  any  cases  described  m  paragraph  '3'. 

■(3)  Administrative  law  judges  shall  hear 

and  decide— 

■lAi  exclusion   cases   under  sections   236 

and  3601c). 

•IB)  deportation  and  suspension  of  depor 
tation  cases  under  sections  242.  243.  and 
244. 

■IC)  rescission  of  adjustment  of  status 
cases  under  section  246. 

"ID)  with  respect  to  judges  designated  to 
hear  such  cases,  applications  for  asylum 
under  section  208. 

■IE)  the  assessment  of  civil  penalties 
under  section  274A,  and 

"(Ft  such  other  cases  arising  under  this 
Act  as  the  Attorney  General  may  provide  by 
regulatiOTL 

Administrative  law  judges  may  also,  with 
out  a  formal  hearing,  make  redetermina 
tions  pursuant  to  section  235ib)ilnBiiii). 

■■f4)  In  considering  and  deciding  cases 
coming  before  them,  administrative  law 
judges  may  administer  oaths,  shall  record 
and  receive  evidence  and  render  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  shall  determine 
all  applications  for  discretionary  relief 
which  may  properly  be  raised  m  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  shall  exercise  such  discretion 
conferred  upon  the  Attorney  General  by  law 
as  the  Attorney  General  may  specify  for  the 
just  and  equitable  disposition  of  cases 
coming  before  such  judges.  ". 

lb)  The  table  of  contents  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  106  the  following  new  item: 
Sec.  107.  United  States  Immigration  Board: 
use     of     administrative     law 
judges. ". 
JUDICIAL  Review 

Sec.  123.  la)  Subsection  la)  of  section  106 
18  U.S.C.  llOSai  IS  amended- 

III  by  striking  out  "and  exctusion"  in  the 
heading  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ',  ex 
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i2>  in  the  matter  before  paragraph  il).  by 
sinking  out  "The  procedure"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "any  prior  Act"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing section  279  of  this  Act.  section  1331 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  'except  as  provided  under 
subsection  <b)i.  the  procedures  prescribed  by 
and  all  the  provisions  of  chapter  158  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to.  ant' 
shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  procedure  for. 
the  judicial  review  of  all  final  orders  of  ex- 
clusion or  deportation  including  determi- 
nations respecting  asylum  encompassed 
within  such  orders  and  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  alien  is  in  custody  and  not  in- 
cluding exclusions  effected  without  a  hear 
ing  pursuant  to  section  235'b)'l)iB)i  made 
against  aliens  withm  lar  seeking  entry  intoi 
the  United  States". 

13)  in  paragraph  Ui.  bv  striking  out  not 
later  than  six  months  '  and  all  that  follows 
through  whichever  is  the  later"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  by  the  alien  involved  or 
the  Service  not  later  than  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  final  order": 

14)  inserting  ".  in  the  case  of  review 
sought  by  an  individual  petitioner."  m 
paragraph  <2/  after  in  whole  or  in  part. 
or": 

15)  by  inserting  "m  the  case  of  review 
sought  by  an  individual  petitioner."  in 
paragraph  i3i  after  "i3i": 

16)  by  inserting  "exclusion  or"  before  "de- 
portation" m  paragraphs  '3)  and  14): 

ni  by  striking  out  Attorney  General's 
findings  of  fact"  m  paragraphs  I4)  and  I6) 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "findings  of 
fact  m  the  order": 

18)  by  striking  out  "14)  except  as  provided 
in"  in  paragraph  '4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(4)iA)  except  as  provided  m  sub- 
paragraph IB)  and  in": 

191  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i4i 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■IB)  to  the  extent  that  an  order  relates  to  a 
determination  on  an  application  for 
asylum,  the  court  shall  only  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  review  ii)  whether  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  administrative  law  judge  or  the  United 
States  Immigration  Board  was  property  ex- 
ercised. Ill'  whether  the  asylum  determina- 
tion was  made  m  accordance  with  applica- 
ble laws  and  regulations.  Hid  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  laws  and  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  which  the  determination  was  made, 
and  'It  /  whether  the  decision  was  arbitrary 
or  capricious.": 

1 10)  in  paragraph  i7)— 
I  At  by  inserting    "or  exclusion"  after  "de- 
portation "  each  place  it  appears. 

IB)  by  striking  out  ■subsection  ic)  of  sec- 
tion 242  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■section  235ib)  or  2421c)".  and 

IC)  by  striking  out  "a  deportation  order:" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  'an  exclusion 
or  deportation  order:  and": 

111)  by  striking  out  V  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  I8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period,  and 

1 12)  by  striking  out  paragraph  i9). 
lb)    Subsection     ib)    of    such    section     is 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■ibliDiA)  Nothing  in  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  limiting 
the  right  of  habeas  corpus  under  chapter  153 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Petitions  for 
habeas  corpus  based  upon  custody  effected 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  brought  indi- 
vidually or  on  a  multiple  party  basis  as  the 
interests  of  judicial  efficiency  and  justice 
may  require. 

"(B)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  preclude 
a  class  action  under  section  279  or  under 


section  1331  of  title  28,  United  States  Code 
where— 

■■ID  the  action  alleges  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  violations  of  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: 

■III)  administrative  remedies  have  not 
been  exhausted,  but  the  exhaustion  of  ad- 
ministration remedies  is  inappropriate;  and 
■liii)  a  delay  of  a  determination  on  the 
issues  presented  pending  judicial  review 
under  subsection  la)  would  significantly 
and  irreparably  impair  the  rights  of  the 
class  members  in  the  proceedings,  and  a 
timely  determination  of  such  rights  would 
be  most  consistent  with  providing  for  the  ef- 
ficient judicial  review  of  the  issues  present- 
ed. 

This  subparagraph  shall  not  be  construed  as 
permitting  district  courts  to  review  individ- 
ual determinations  in  exclusion,  deporta- 
tion, or  asylum  cases.  In  any  action  under 
this  subparagraph,  the  court  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  prevent  unnecessary 
delays  m  the  conduct  of  the  exclusion,  de- 
portation, or  asylum  proceedings. 

■12)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  en- 
tertain a  petition  relating  to  a  determina- 
tion concerning  asylum  under  section  208 
except  m  a  petition  for  review  under  subsec- 
tion la). 

■■13)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  review  determinations 
of  administrative  law  judges  or  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Board  respect- 
ing the  reopening  or  reconsideration  of  ex- 
clusion or  deportation  proceedings  or 
asylum  determinations  outside  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, the  reopening  of  an  application 
for  asylum  because  of  changed  circum- 
stances, the  Attorney  General's  denial  of  a 
stay  of  execution  of  an  exclusion  or  deporta- 
tion order,  or  a  redetermination  to  exclude 
an  alien  from  entering  the  United  States 
under  section  235ib)il)IB)iii). ". 

Ic)  Subsection  ic)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'deportation  or  of 
exclusion"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ''an 
administrative  law  judge". 

Id)  Section  279  i8  U.S.C  1329)  is  amended 

by  striking  out  "The  district  courts"  in  the 

first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  under  section 

106.  the  district  courts". 

le)  The  item  m  the  table  of  contents  relat- 
ing to  section  106  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
Sec.  106.  Judicial  review  of  orders  of  depor- 
tation, exclusion.  and 
asylum. ". 
If)  In  the  case  of  a  final  order  of  deporta- 
tion or  exclusion  entered  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.   a  petition  for 
review  with  respect  to  that  order  may  in  no 
case  be  filed  under  section  106ia)il)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  later  than 
the  earlier  of  ID  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  I2)  the  date  lif 
any)  such  petition  was  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  law  m  existence  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

ASYLUM 

Sec.  124.  lalil)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
208  18  use.  1158)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•'(a)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (Bl.  any  alien  physically  present  in 
the  United  States  or  at  a  land  border  or  port 
of  entry  may  apply  for  asylum  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

■■(B)li)  In  the  case  of  an  alien  against 
whom  exclusion  or  deportation  proceedings 


have  been  instituted,  the  alien's  application 
for  asylum  may  not  be  considered  unless— 

"(II  not  later  than  fourteen  days  a/ter  the 
date  of  the  service  of  the  notice  instituting 
such  proceedings,  the  alien  has  filed  notice 
of  intention  to  file  an  application  for 
asylum  and.  not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  a/  filing  such  notice  of  intention, 
the  alien  has  actually  filed  the  application 
for  asylurn, 

"IIII  the  alien  can  make  a  clear  showing, 
to  the  satitfaction  of  the  administrative  law 
judge  cotiducting  the  proceeding,  that 
changed  circumstances  a/ter  the  date  of  the 
notice  instituting  the  proceeding  have  re- 
sulted in  a  change  in  the  basis  for  the  alien's 
claim  for  asylum,  or 

"(III)  the  administrative  law  judge  deter- 
mines, solely  in  his  discretio'n,  that  the  in- 
terests of  justice  require  the  consideration  of 
the  application. 

"(ii)  An  alien  who  has  previously  applied 
for  asylum  and  had  such  application  denied 
may  not  again  apply  for  asylum  unless  the 
alien  can  make  a  clear  showing  that 
changed  circumstances  after  the  dale  of  the 
denial  of  the  previous  application  have  re- 
sulted in  a  change  in  the  basis  for  the  alien's 
claim  for  asylum. 

"12)  Applications  for  asylum  shall  be  con- 
sidered before  administrative  law  judges 
who  are  specially  designated  by  the  United 
States  Immigration  Board  as  having  special 
training  in  international  relations  and 
international  law.  An  individual  who  has 
served  as  a  special  inquiry  officer  under  this 
title  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1983  may  not  be  designated  to  hear  applica- 
tions under  this  sectio'n,  unless  the  individ- 
ual has  received  such  special  training  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such  Act. 

"l3)fA)iil  Upon  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion for  C-sylum,  an  administrative  law 
judge,  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and 
after  consultation  with  the  attorney  for  the 
Govemme»t  and  the  applicant,  shall  set  the 
application  for  hearing  on  a  day  certain  or 
list  it  for  trial  on  a  weekly  or  other  short- 
term  hearing  calendar,  so  as  to  assure  a 
speedy  hearing. 

"Hi)  Uniess  the  applicant  consents  in 
writing  to  the  contrary,  the  hearing  on  the 
asylum  application  shall  commence  not 
later  than  forty-five  days  a/ter  the  dale  the 
application  has  been  filed.  The  holding  of  an 
asylum  hetring  shall  not  delay  the  holding 
of  any  exctusion  or  deportation  proceeding. 

"(Hi)  In  the  case  of  an  alien  who  has  filed 
an  application  for  asylum  and  who  has  been 
continuously  detained  pursuant  to  section 
235  or  242  since  the  date  the  application 
was  filed,  if  a  hearing  on  the  application  is 
not  held  on  a  timely  basis  under  clause  (HI 
or  a  decision  on  the  application  rendered  on 
a  timely  basis  under  subparagraph  (DJ.  and 
if  actions  or  inaction  by  the  applicant  have 
not  resulted  in  unreasonable  delay  in  the 
proceeding*,  the  Attorney  General  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  release  of  the  alien  on  parole 
subject  to  such  reasonable  conditions  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  establish  to  assure 
the  presence  of  the  alien  at  any  appropriate 
proceeding*,  unless  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  release  of  the  alien 
would  pose  a  danger  to  any  other  person  or 
to  the  community. 

"(B)iil  A  hearing  on  the  asylum  applica- 
tion shall  he  open  to  the  public,  unless  the 
applicant  requests  that  it  be  closed  to  the 
public. 

'■(HI  At  the  time  of  filing  of  notice  of  in- 
tention to  apply  for  asylum,  the  alien  shall 
be  advised  of  the  privilege  of  being  repre- 


sented by  counsel  (in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2921  and  of  the  availability  of  legal 
services. 

"tiii)  The  applicant  is  entitled  to  have  the 
asylum  hearing  closed  to  the  public,  to 
present  evidence  and  witnesses  in  his  own 
behalf,  to  examine  and  object  to  evidence 
against  him,  and  to  cross-examine  witnesses 
presented  by  the  Government. 

"(C)  A  complete  record  of  the  proceedings 
and  of  all  testimony  and  evidence  produced 
at  the  hearing  shall  be  kept.  The  hearing 
shall  be  recorded  verbatim.  The  Attorney 
General,  and  the  United  States  Immigration 
Board,  shall  provide  that  a  transcript  of  a 
hearing  held  under  this  section  is  made 
available  not  later  than  ten  days  after  the 
date  of  completion  of  the  hearing. 

"(Dl  The  administrative  law  judge  shall 
render  a  determination  on  the  application 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
completion  of  the  hearing.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  administrative  law  judge  shall  be 
based  only  on  the  evidence  produced  at  the 
hearing. 

"(El  The  Attorney  General  shall  allocate 
sufficient  resources  so  as  to  assure  that  ap- 
plications for  asylum  are  heard  and  deter- 
mined on  a  timely  basis  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(41  An  alien  may  be  granted  asylwn  only 
if  the  administrative  law  judge  determines 
that  the  alien  (A)  is  a  refugee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  lOUaJ  I42)  lAi,  and  iB) 
does  not  meet  a  condition  described  in  one 
of  the  subparagraphs  of  section  243ih)i2). 

"(SI  The  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the 
alien  applying  for  asylum  to  establish  that 
the  alien  is  a  refugee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101iai(42)iA). 

"(61  After  making  a  determination  on  an 
application  for  asylum  under  this  section. 
an  ad^ministrative  law  judge  may  not  reopen 
the  proceeding  at  the  request  of  the  appli- 
cant except  upon  a  clear  showing  that,  since 
the  date  of  such  determination,  changed  cir- 
cumstances have  resulted  in  a  change  in  the 
basis  for  the  alien 's  claim  for  asylum.  ". 

121  Subsection  ibl  of  such  secti07i  is 
amended  by  inserting  "IV"  after  'deter- 
mines that  the  alien'  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  following:  ". 
or  (21  meets  a  condition  described  m  one  of 
the  subparagraphs  of  section  243ihii2i". 

13)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(d)  The  procedures  set  forth  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  proce- 
dure for  determining  asylum. 

"(el  The  Attorney  General  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  annually  on  the  number  of  ap- 
plications for  asylum  (by  country  of  nation- 
ality of  applicant)  ill  submitted  during  the 
year,  (21  approved  during  the  year.  13) 
denied  during  the  year,  and  I4)  pending  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  shall  also  include  in 
siich  report  such  other  general  information 
relating  to  such  applications  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. ". 

(b)  Section  243lhl  (8  U.S.C.  1253ih)t  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  An  application  for  relief  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  ap- 
plication for  asylum  under  section  208  and 
shall  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  that  section.  ". 

fc)  Section  222(f)  18  U.S.C.  1202lf))  is 
amended— 

(II  by  inserting   "(whether  as  an   immi- 
grant,   nonimmigrant,     refugee,    or    other- 
wise)" after  "enter  the  United  States", 
(21  by  inserting  "iD"  after  "If)" and 


13)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"I2IIAI  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph IBI,  the  records  or  any  document  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Department 
of  State,  or  any.  other  Government  agency, 
or  foreign  government,  pertaining  to  the  ap- 
proval or  denial  of  any  application  for 
asylum  or  withholding  of  deportation  under 
sections  207  and  243ihi  of  this  Act.  or  any 
other  application  arising  under  a  claim  of 
persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion,  po- 
litical opinion,  nationality,  or  membership 
in  a  particular  social  group,  shall  be  confi- 
dential and  exempt  from  disclosure  and 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  formulation, 
amendment,  administration,  or  enforcement 
of  the  immigration,  nationality,  and  other 
laws  of  the  United  States.  In  the  discretion 
of  ihe  Attorney  General  or  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  the  case  may  be.  certified  copies  of 
such  records  or  document  may  be  made 
available  to  a  court  which  certifies  that  the 
information  contained  in  such  records  or 
document  is  needed  by  the  court  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  ends  of  justice  in  a  case  pending 
before  the  court. 

"IBI  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  for 
asylum  or  withholding  of  deportation  who 
seeks  records  or  documents  revelant  to  that 
particular  application,  subparagraph  lAI 
shall  not  be  construed  as  limiting  that  ap- 
plicant's access  to  such  records  or  docu- 
ments except  insofar  as  such  records  or  doc- 
uments otherwise  are  exempt  from  disclo- 
sure under  section  552ib)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  ". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE.';  AND  TRANSITION 

Sec.  125.  'all II  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  .section,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  part  take  effect  or.  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

1211  A)  Except  OS  proj  ided  in  subparagraph 
iBl.  the  amencments  made  by  this  part 
lothcr  than  those  made  by  sections  121, 
123iali2l.  123iail3l.  123iall6l.  123la)ll0). 
123iaiil2>.  1231b),  123idl,  and  124ib))  shall 
not  apply  to— 

HI  any  exclusion  or  deportation  proceed- 
ing lor  administrative  or  judicial  review 
thereofi  which  was  initiated  before  the  hear- 
ing transition  date  fdesignated  under  sub- 
section lOiDiAl),  or 

Hi)  to  any  application  for  asylum  filed 
before  the  asylum  transition  date  idesignat- 
ed  under  subsection  lOiliiB)). 
In  the  case  of  such  proceedings  and  such  ap- 
plications initiated  before  such  dates  which 
continue  after  such  dates,  the  United  States 
Immigration  Board  shall  provide  that  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  may  assume  and 
perform  such  functions  of  special  inquiry  of- 
ficers as  may  be  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  their  duties  as  administrative  law 
judges. 

IB)  Paragraphs  HUB).  l3)(B)lii). 
i3)iB)liiii.  141.  and  I6l  of  section  206ial  and 
section  208ibl  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  las  amended  by  section  124ial 
of  this  parti  shall  apply  to  applications  for 
asylum  made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  except  that— 

It)  in  the  case  of  an  alien  against  whom 
exclusion  or  deportation  proceedings  have 
been  instituted  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  restriction  of  para- 
graph UHBIlil  of  section  208ia)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  las  so 
amended!  shall  apply  to  asylum  applica- 
tions made  more  than  14  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  Irather  than  the 
date  of  the  service  of  the  notice  of  such  ex- 
clusion or  deportation  proceeding),  and 
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'III  references  m  any  such  paragraph  to 
an  administrative  law  judge  shall  be  deemed 
'be/ore  the  asylum  transition  data  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  immigration  officer  con 
ducting  the  asylum  hearing. 

ib'iV  The  President  shall  nominate  the 
Chairman  and  other  members  or  the  Cnilrd 
States  Immigration  Board  ihcrrinafter  m 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Board  ">  not 
later  than  forty-fxie  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

i2i  The  Chairman,  m  consultation  uith 
the  Attorney  General,  shall  designate  a  date, 
not  later  than  /orlynie  days  after  the 
Chairman  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  are  appointed,  on  which  the 
Board  shall  assume  the  present  'unctions  o' 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  'under 
existing  rules  and  regulatwisi. 

'3)'Ai  The  Board  shall  provide  promptly 
for  establishment  of  intenm  'mat  rules  o' 
practice  and  procedure  which  will  apply  to 
the  Board  'when  not  acting  as  the  Board  ot 
Immigration  Appeals  under  paragraph  '." 
and  administrative  lau  judges  under  thr 
Immigration  and  \ctionality  Act.  after  the 
hearing  transition  date  or  asylum  Iransi 
tion  date,  designated  under  .■iubsectinu 
ici'li.  as  the  case  may  be 

'B>  Not  later  than  surty  days  after  the  date 
such  intenm  final  rules  are  established,  the 
Chairman  shall  appoint  at  least  ten  admin 
istrative  law  judges  who  are  qualified  to  be 
designated  to  hear  asylum  cases  under  sec 
tion  208  of  the  Immigration  and  Sationai 
ity  Act.  The  Board  shall  proiide  'or  utch 
special  training  o'  these  admintstratii  e  I'm 
judges  as  it  deems  appropriate 

'ci'll  In  order  to  provide  tor  the  orderly 
transfer  of  proceedings  from  the  eiisting 
special  inquiry  system  to  the  administratn  >■ 
law  ludge  system,  the  Board.  :n  consuttatum 
with  the  Attorney  General.  ■■<hall  designate 

'Al  a  "hearing  transition  date' .  tu  be  not 
later  than  forty-five  days  after  the  date  in- 
terim final  rules  o'  practice  and  procedure 
are  established  under  subsection  'b/'3"A'. 
and 

'B>  an  asylum  transition  date",  after  the 
establishment  of  intenm  final  niles  of  prac 
tice  and  pro"edure  respecting  applications 
fur  asylum  and  after  the  appointment  and 
designation  of  administrative  law  judges,  ni 
accordance  with  section  .3105  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  under  subsection 
lb"3ifBi. 

'21  Dunng  the  penod  before  the  heanni 
transition  date  or  the  asylum  transition 
date  iin  the  case  of  asylum  heann</si.  any 
proceeding  or  heanng  under  the  Immigra 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  which  may  be  con 
ducted  by  a  special  inquiry  officer  may  be 
conducted  by  an  individual  appointed  and 
qualified  as  an  administrative  law  judge  in 
accordance  with  all  the  rules  and  procedures 
otherwise  applicable  to  a  special  inquiry  of- 
ficer's conduct  of  such   proceeding  or  hear 

ing. 

Id)  Individuals  acting  us  special  inqutnj 
officers  or.  the  date  of  the  enactment  o'  this 
Act  and  on  the  heanng  transition  date  may 
'without  regard  to  other  provisions  of  law 
continue  to  conduct  proceedings  or  heanngs 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
ajter  such  transition  date  dunng  the  penod 
ending  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact 
ment  of  this  Act. 

'ei'V  The  enactment  of  this  part  shall  not 
result  m  any  loss  of  nghts  or  powers,  inter- 
ruption of  junsdiction.  or  prejudice  to  mat- 
ters pending  m  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  or  before  special  inquiry  officers  on 
the  day  before  the  date  this  Act  takes  effect. 

12)  Under  rules  established  by  the  United 
States  Immigration  Board,  with  respect  to 


exclusion  and  deportation  eases  pending  as 
of  the  heanng  transition  date  and  applica- 
tions for  asylum  pending  as  of  the  asylum 
transition  date,  the  United  Slates  Immigra- 
tion Board  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals 
and  administrative  law  judges  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  special  in- 
quiry officers  for  the  purposes  of  effectuat- 
ing the  continuation  of  all  eiisling  powers, 
nghts.  and  junfidiction. 

rn  il.\l(At.  A.Mi  (O.N/nK.w/vi;  A.yf\nMt.\TS 
Sfi-     ti'6.    'a"l>   Section    lOl'a'    'H    U.S.C 
lini'aii  IS  amended  by  adding  al  the  end 
the  loUauinq  new  paragraph. 

■'43'  The  tenn  administratn  e  law  fudge 
means  such  a  jud'ie  appointed  under  section 
107  " 

':'/  Section  lOl'bi  'X  US  C  llOl'b"  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  paragraph  '■//  and 
reile.signating  paragraph  '.'>'  as  paragraph 
'41. 

'b'    The    Urst    sentence   of    section    234    '« 
ISC     1124'    IS    amended    by   sinking   out 
special   inquiry  ot'icers"  and   visertina   in 
h.  II  thereo'    administrative  Ian  judges" 

U'l'li  Subsection  'U/  o'  .\ection  2'l:'>  'S 
t.S.C  12251  IS  amended 

'A'  by  .sinking  out  special  inquiry  uiii 
(ITS  111  Ihe  first  sentence  and  in.serting  in 
Uiu  thervol    adminutralive  lau  judges 

'Bi  by  striking  out    .  including  spetial  m 
quiry  atficers.'    in   the   'ourth   scitmce  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereo'    and  any  adminis 
tratv  e  law  nidge" 

'('•  by  sinking  out  including  special  in- 
quiry offi'-ers.  "  111  the  sixth  sent'-we. 

'Df  by  sinking  nut  "and  speiial  inquinj 
o"iceri"  m  the  ■n.rth  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  there'll  unit  administrative  law 
ludgi  s  .  and 

'Ft  by  sinking  out  special  inquiry  nin 
eer"  each  place  it  apP'-ars  in  Ihe  seventh 
senttnce  arid  in.serlm'j  ni  hen  thereo'  ad- 
mini.strntii  e  law  ludge' 

'.'/  Sub.section  'c>  of  such  section  is 
amended 

'Al  by  sinking  out  the  -ipecial  inquiry  nl- 
'icer  dunng  the  examination  beiore  either  of 
such  officers  '  ir<  Ihe  first  .■sentence  and  in- 
sertmg  in  lieu  thereof  dunng  the  rrarnina 
tinn  or  an  administrative  law  judge  dunn'j 
an  iTclusion  heanng' . 

'B'  by  sinking  out     no  turther  inquiry  by 
a  special  inquiry  officer  "  m   thi    first  sen 
lencr  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereol  'no  fur- 
ther examination  or  exclusion  heanng  ". 

'Ci  by  sinking  out  inquiry  or  further  in 
quiry"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
heu  thereof  "exwnination  or  heanng  ". 

'Di  by  St. iking  out  "any  inquiry  or  further 
inquiry  by  a  special  inquiry  officer'  in  th' 
second  sentenc-  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereol 
any  examination  or  heanng".  and 
'F.I  by  sinking  out  an  inquiry  beiore  a 
.special  inquiry  officer  '  in  thi-  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  an  '■xcliision 
Heanng  be'ore  an  ndministiative  lew 
ludge' 

'di  Sections  I06'a>'2i.  236.  and  242'bi  'S 
use  1105a'aii2i.  1126.  12S2<bii  are  each 
amended  by  sinking  out  "A""  and  "a"  each 
place  either  appears  before  "special  inquiry 
officer  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereol  "An" 
and   "an",  respectively. 

'ei'li  Sections  106'ai'2i  and  236  '8  USC 
1105a'aif2i.  1226'  are  each  amended  by 
sinking  out  'special  inquiry  officer"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "administrative  law 
judge  "  each  place  it  appears 

'2)  Subsection  'a)  of  section  236  'H  U.S.C. 
12261  IS  amended  - 

lAl  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:     "An   administrative   law  judge 


shall  conduct   proceedings   under  this  sec- 
tion. ". 

IB)  by  striking  out  -for  further  inquiry"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  an  exclusion  hearing".' 

'Ci  by  sinking  out  "at  the  inquiry"  in  the 
third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"at  the  heanng  ". 
'D>  by  sinking  out  the  fourth  sentence. 
IE)  by  sinking  out  "regulations  as  the  At- 
torney General  shall  prescribe  "  in  the  fifth 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rules 
as  the  United  States  Immigration  Board 
s/ia//  establish",  and 

'Fi  by  sinking  out  "inquiry"  m  the  sev- 
enth sentence  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"heanng  ". 

'3'  Subsection  'b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  - 

'A)  by  sinking  out  "From  a  decision  "  and 
all  that  follows  through  'Attorney  General" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereo.!  the  following:  "From  a  decision  of 
an  administrative  law  judge  excluding  or 
admitting  an  alien,  the  alien  or  the  immi- 
gration officer  in  charge  at  the  port  where 
the  heanng  is  held,  respectively,  may  file  a 
timely  appeal  of  the  decision  with  the 
United  States  Immigration  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  established  by  the  Board  ". 

'B'  by  stnkirig  out  "Attorney  General"  m 
the  fourth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '  t'niteri  States  Immigration  Board", 
and 
'C>  by  sinking  out  the  third  sentence. 
'4)  Subsection  'cl  of  such  section  is 
amend'd  by  sinking  out  ""to  the  Attorney 
General  ". 

'ft  .Sechdn  242'bi  -'S  U.S.C  12521b))  is 
amended- 

'I'  by  sinking  out' "special  inquiry  offi- 
cer" each  place  it  appears  in  the  first, 
.second,  third,  and  seventh  sentences  and  in- 
sertmi)  m  lieu  thereof  "administrative  law 
nid')e". 

'2)  by  sinking  out  "shall  adrmnister 
oaths  and  all  that  follows  through  ■"Attor- 
ney General.  "  in  the  first  .■ientence. 

'3)  by  sinking  out  'Attorney  General  shall 
prescnbe"  m  the  second  •sentence  and  insert- 
ing IN  lieu  thereof  'Uniti-d  States  Immigra 
lion  Board  shall  establish  ". 

'4'  by  sinking  out  "In  any  case"  and  all 
that  lollows  through  an  additional  immi 
gralion  officer"  in  the  fourth  sentence  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "An  immigration 
officer"  and  by  striking  out  "m  such  case 
such  additional  immigration  officer"  in 
that  si-ntence. 

'31  by  sinking  out  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 
tences. 

'6)  by  stnkirig  out  "such  regulations'"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "shall  prescribe"  m 
Ihe  .•<eventh  sentence  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "rules  as  are  established  by  the 
United  States  Immigration  Board". 

'7i  by  sinking  out  "Such  regulations  "  in 
Ihe  eighth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   Such  niles".  and 

'S)  by  sinking  out  "Attorney  General  shall 
be  final"  m  the  tenth  sentence  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "administrative  law  judge 
shall  be  final  unless  reversed  on  appeal". 

ig)  The  last  sentence  of  section  273ldl  I8 
US.C  1323id))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"special  inquiry  officers"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■administratii'C  law  judges  ". 

ihi  Section  292  i8  U.S.C.  1362)  is  amend- 
ed-^ 

11)  bv  sinking  out  "In"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "proceedings."  and  inserting 
m  liev  thereof  "In  any  proceeding  or  hear- 
ing before  an  administrative  law  judge  and 
m  any  appeal  before  the  United  States  Im- 
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migration   Board  from   any  such   proceed- 
ing", and 

IZI  by  inserting  "and  at  no  unreasonable 
delay"  after  "Government". 

fi)  Section  36010  IS  U.S.C.  1503<c))  is 
amended-- 

II)  by  inserting  "land  appeals  thereof)"  in 
the  first  sentence  after  "proceedings",  and 

12/  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

Ij)  Any  reference  in  section  203fh<  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  in 
effect  before  March  17,  1980,  to  a  special  in- 
quiry officer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence also  to  an  administrative  lau)  judge 
under  section  101fa)<43)  of  such  Act. 
Part  D~Adjustment  of  Status 

U)U/TAT10lllS  ON  ADJUSTMENT  OF  NONIMMiaRANTS 
TO  )MMiaAANT  .STATUS  BY  OVT-OF-STATUS  ALIENS 

Sec.  131.  la)  Section  2451012/  18  U.S.C. 
125Sic)l2l)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"hereaftet  continues  in  or  accepts  unauthor- 
ized employment  prior  to  filing  an  applica- 
tion for  adjustment  of  status"  the  following: 
"or  who  Is  not  in  legal  immigration  status 
on  the  date  of  filing  the  application  for  ad- 
justment of  stalls". 

lb)  The  amerdment  mMte  by  subsection 
la/  shall  apply  to  applications  for  adjust- 
ment of  status  pending  on  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Id  Fot  amendment  prohibiting  certain 
nonimmigrant  students  and  visitors  enter- 
ing under  visa  waivers  from  adjusting  their 
status  toi  immigrants,  see  section  212ib/  of 
this  Act.  \ 

TITLE  II-REFORM  OF  LEGAL 

IMMIGRATION 

Part  A  —Immigrants 

fliOVIDI^a  ADDITIONAL  IMMIGRANT  VISA  NUM- 
BERS tott  NATIVES  OF  CONTIGUOUS  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  20^.  la/  Section  201  18  U.S.C.  USD  is 
amended:— 

ID  by  inserting  "certain  aliens  provided 
immigrant  visa  numbers  under  subsection 
ic/."  in  Subsection  la)  after  "subsection  lb/ 
of  this  section. ".  and 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"ic)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  State  esti- 
mates that  for  a  fiscal  year  at  least  90  per 
centum  Of  the  maximum  number  of  visas 
will  be  Tftade  available  under  section  2021a/ 
to  nativas  of  either  of  the  foreign  states  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States,  then,  without 
regard  tC  the  numerical  limitations  speci- 
fied in  subsection  la/,  an  additional  number 
of  aliens  bom  in  that  foreign  state  may  also 
be  issued  immigrant  visas  or  may  otherwise 
acquire  the  status  of  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residenct.  which  number  shall  not  in  any  of 
the  first  three-quarters  of  the  fiscal  year 
exceed  a  total  of  five  thousand  five  hundred 
and  shail  not  in  the  fiscal  year  exceed 
twenty  thousand.". 

lb)  Scalion  202  18  U.S.C.  1152/  is  amend- 
ed- 

11/  by  inserting  "and  fO"  in  subsettion  (a) 
after  "section  2011b/", 

12/  by  striking  out  "under  section  202"  in 
the  matter  in  subsection  lei  before  para- 
graph 11/  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  subsection  la/",  and 

13/  by  adding  al  the  end  of  subsection  (eJ 
the  following:  "This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  visas  made  available  under  section 
2011c/  and  allotted  under  section  203lf/.". 

ic/  Section  203  18  U.S.C.  1153)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"if/il/  Aliens  who  are  subject  to  the  nu- 
merical limitations  specified  in  section 
2011c/  shall  be  allotted  visas  in  the  same 


manner,  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  and 
in  the  same  order  as  aliens  who  are  subject 
to  the  numerical  limitations  specified  in 
section  201  la/  are  allotted  visas  under  sub- 
section la/,  except  that  the  percentage  limi- 
tations specified  in  paragraphs  11)  through 
(6)  thereof  shall  not  apply. 

"(2)  Requirements  respecting  acquisition 
of  preference  status  by  reason  of  a  relation- 
ship or  occupational  qualification  described 
in  a  paragraph  of  subsection  la/  shall  apply. 
in  the  same  manner,  for  the  acquisition  of 
preference  status  under  paragraph  ID  of 
this  subsection. ". 

Id/  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1984. 

CHANGE  IN  COLONIAL  QUOTA 

Sec.  202.  ia)iD  Section  2021c)  I8  U.S.C. 
1152fc)/  is  amended  by  sinking  out  "six 
hundred"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"three  thousand". 

(2/  Section  202le/  '8  U.S.C.  1152leJ)  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  "600"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "3.000". 

lb/  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1984. 

REPORT  ON  AD.MISSIONS  AND  NUMERICAL 
LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  203.  la)  Chapter  1  of  title  I  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  al  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 

"PRESIDENTIAL  REPORT  ON  IMMIGRATION 
AD.VISSIONS  AND  IMPACTS 

"Sec.  210.  la)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  January  1. 
1987,  and  not  later  than  January  1  of  every 
third  year  thereafter,  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  impact  on  the  economy,  labor 
market.  housing  market.  educational 
system,  social  services,  foreign  policy,  envi- 
ronmental quality,  resources,  and  popula- 
tion growth  rate  of  Ihe  United  Stales  of  ad- 
missions and  other  entnes  of  immigrants. 
refugees,  asvlumees.  and  parolees  into  the 
United  States  dunng  the  preceding  three- 
year  period  and  on  the  projected  impact 
Ibased  on  reasonable  estimates  substantiat- 
ed by  the  best  available  evidence)  on  such 
factors  of  admissions  and  other  cntncs 
during  the  succeeding  five-year  penod. 

"lb)iD  The  President  shall  include  in  such 
report  the  number  and  classification  of 
aliens  admitted  iwhelhcr  as  immediate  rela- 
tives, special  immigrants,  refugees,  or  under 
the  preferences  classifications,  or  as  nonim- 
migrants), paroled,  or  granted  asylum 
during  the  relevant  penod  as  well  as  a  rea- 
sonable estimate  of  the  number  of  aliens 
who  entered  the  United  States  dunng  Ihe 
period  without  visas  or  who  became  deport- 
able during  the  period  under  section  241. 

"12)  The  President  also  shall  include  in 
such  report  any  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions on  changes  m  numerical  limitations 
or  other  policies  under  this  title  bearing  on 
the  admission  and  entry  of  such  aliens  to 
the  United  States. 

"Ic/  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  receipt  of  such  a  report,  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  Senate  shall  hold 
public  hearings  to  review  the  findings  and 
recommendations  contained  in  such 
report ". 

lb)  The  table  of  contents  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  209 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.   210.  Presidential  report  on  immigra- 
tion admissions  and  impacts". 


G-4  SPECIAL  IMMIGRANTS 

Sec.  204.  la)  Section  lOlla/127/  18  U.S.C. 
1101ia)i27))  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  IG),  by  sinking 
out  Ihe  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
iH)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  or",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"ID  an  immigrant  who  entered  the  United 
States  with  the  status  of  a  nonimmigrant 
under  paragraph  ilS)iG)iiv)  and  who— 

"ii)  is  the  unmarried  son  or  daughter  of 
an  officer  or  employee  of  an  international 
organization  described  in  paragraph 
ilS/lG/liv/.  and  U)  while  maintaining  the 
status  of  a  nonimmigrant  under  paragraph 
ll5/lG)liv/  or  paragraph  115/iN),  has  re- 
sided and  been  physically  present  in  the 
United  Slates  within  seven  years  of  the  date 
of  application  for  a  visa  under  this  subpara- 
graph and  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregat- 
ing al  least  seven  years  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  eighteen  years,  and  HI)  applies  for 
admission  under  this  subparagraph  no  later 
than  his  twenty-fifth  birthday  or  six  months 
after  the  date  this  subparagraph  is  enacted, 
whichever  is  later:  or 

"lit)  is  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  deceased 
ojficer  or  employee  of  such  an  international 
organization,  and  il)  while  maintaining  the 
status  of  a  nonimmigrant  under  paragraph 
il5)iG)liv)  or  paragraph  I15)IN).  has  re- 
sided in  the  United  Stales  within  seven 
years  of  the  date  of  application  for  a  visa 
under  this  subparagraph  and  for  a  period  or 
periods  aggregating  at  least  fifteen  years 
prior  to  the  death  of  such  officer  or  employ- 
ee, and  III/  applies  for  admission  under  this 
subparagraph  no  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  such  death  or  six  months  after 
the  date  this  subparagraph  is  enacted, 
whichever  is  later. ". 

lb)  Section  101ia)il5)  i8  U.S.C. 
1101ia)il5))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  ID.  by  striking 
out  Ihe  penod  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
IM)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  or",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"'NXi)  Ihe  parent  of  an  alien  accorded  the 
status  of  a  special  immigrant  under  para- 
graph '27)'I)'i).  but  only  if  and  while  the 
alien  is  a  child,  or 

"Hi)  a  child  of  such  parent  or  of  an  alien 
accorded  the  status  of  a  special  immigrant 
under  paragraph  I27)il)lii).". 

M  ISC  ELLA  NED  I 'S  PR  O  VISIO,\S 

Sec.  205.  la)  Section  lOlib/iDiD)  I8  U.S.C. 
1101ib)il)lD))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
natural  father"  after  "natural  mother". 

lb)  Section  19i2)  of  Public  Law  97-116  is 
amended  by  inserting  "lA)"'  after  "because" 
and  by  adding  before  the  semicolon  al  the 
end  the  following:  "".  or  iBi  the  alien  was  en- 
tering the  United  Stales  for  the  purpose  of 
retirement,  would  not  seek  gainful  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States,  had  purchased 
property  m  the  United  Slates  before  such 
date,  and  had  demonstrated  the  ability  for 
self-support  while  in  retirement". 

Ic)  In  the  case  of  an  alien— 

'D  who  was  in  the  United  States  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1982. 

12/  who.  as  of  such  date— 

I  A)  had  a  petition  approved  for  classifica- 
tion under  section  203la)  13)  or  i6)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and 

IB)  had  been  issued  a  labor  certification 
under  section  212ia)il4)  of  such  Act  with  re- 
spect to  employment  for  an  employer. 

13)  who  intends  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  performing  such 
employment,  and 
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'41  with  respect  to  whom  >he  Attomry 
General  estimates  that  an  immigrant  visa 
irtll  t>ecome  available  be/ore  October  1.  1984. 
the  Attorney  General  may  provide  that,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  section  214 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
alien  may  be  classified  as  a  nonimmigrant 
under  section  lOl'at'  15/'Hi'ii>  or  such  Ail 
with  respect  to  such  employment  until  Octo- 
ber 1.  1984.  or.  if  earlier,  one  month  after  the 
date  the  alien's  immigrant  visa  becomes 
available.  For  purposes  of  applying  .'iectiou 
245  of  such  Act  to  an  alien  classified  as  a 
nonimmigrant  under  this  subsection.  Iht- 
alien  shall  be  considered  to  haie  been  m 
spected  and  admitted  into  the  i'mted  States 
and  subsection  icK2i  of  that  section  shall 
not  apply. 

(di  Section  204ign3iiAi  '8  V  S  C 
lt54igl>3HA))  IS  amended  by  striking  out 
•iCiUi  of  paragraph  2"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "'C)i II)  of  paragraph  <2i" 

(ei  Section  212'a/i  Ni'A/  'K  ISC 
1182<aK14)(A)t  IS  amended  - 

'1/  by  inserting  ■ni"  before  who  are 
memtters". 

'21  by  sinking  out  or  who  have"  and  in 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  'ii'  who  have  .  and 

(31  by  inserting  after  "sciences  or  the  arts' 
the  following:  ".  or  'iiii  who  hate  doctoral 
degrees  and  are  seeking  to  enter  the  i'rnted 
States  to  be  employed  as  researchers  at  col- 
leges, universities,  or  other  nonprofit  educa 
tional  or  research  institutions' . 

PiKRT  B—  SusntStlORA STS 

H-:  WORKERS  ^.VC  TfM  V.S7T/O.V.»i  \0.\tM.Stl(!R.-\ST 

AGRIcrLTVRAL    WORKER  FROCRAM 

Sec.  211.  ia"l>  Paragraph  'ISi'Hi  of  sec- 
tion lOl'a)  '8  V.S.C  llOl'an  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "to  perform  temporary  .<iervices 
or  labor,  if  unemployed  persons  capable  or 
performing  such  seriice  or  labor  cannot  be 
found  in  this  country"  in  clause  'in  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "'ai  to  perform  agri- 
cultural labor  or  senices.  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  regulations  and  in 
eluding  agricultural  labor  defined  in  section 
3121igl  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
and  agriculture  as  defined  in  section  3'n  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  of  a 
te'mporary  or  seasonal  nature,  or  'b>  to  per 
form  other  temporary  sen  ices  or  labor  ". 

<2i  Section  lOl'al'lai  '8  L.S.C. 
1101(aiil5>>.  as  amended  by  section  204'bi 
of  this  AcL  IS  further  amended  by  sinking 
out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  'Mi.  by 
sinking  out  the  penod  at  the  end  of  sub 
paragraph  'Ni  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
":  or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"<OJ  an  alien  having  a  residence  m  a  for 
eign  country  which  he  has  no  intention  of 
abandoning  who  is  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  perform  temporary  senices  or 
labor  m  seasonal  agncultural  employment 
/as  defined  m  section  3'3i  of  the  Migrant 
and  Seasonal  Agncultural  Worker  Protec- 
tion Act)  under  the  transitional  agncultural 
labor  program  provided  for  under  section 
214fet.  •'. 

'b)  Section  214  '8  V.S.C.  1184'  is  amend- 
ed- 

H)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  'ai 
the  following  new  sentences: 
"An  Uten  may  not  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  as  a  nonimmigrant  — 

"tl)  under  section  lOl'a)' 15"H)'iii'a)  for 
an  aggregate  penod  longer  than  the  penod 
(or  penods)  determined  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Lat>or.  or 

•i2>  under  section  101iai'15)iHi'ii)  if  the 
alien  was  admitted  to  the  United  States  as 
such  a  nonimmigrant  withm  the  previous 


five  year  penod  and  the  alien  dunng  that 
penod  violated  a  lenn  or  condition  of  such 
previous  admission. 

The  Attorney  General  shall  provide  for  such 
endorsement  of  entry  and  exit  documents  of 
nonimmigrants  descnbed  in  section 
lOl'a"  15)'Hi'iii  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section  and  to  provide  notice 
ror  purposes  of  section  274A.   , 

'2'  by  inserting  ""'l )"  after   ■ic)"  in  subsec- 
tion 'o. 

'3'   by   adding   at    the   end   of  subsection 
ic'li  as  so  redesignated,  the  following: 
"For  purposes  of  this  paragraph    the   term 
appropnate      agencies      of      Government' 
means    the    Department    of   Labor   and    m 
eludes,    with   respect   to  nonimmigrants  de 
scnbed   m   section    101ia"15)tH)'ii)la).    the 
Department  of  Agnculture. 

'i2i'A)'i/  A  petition  to  import  an  alien  as 
a  nonimmigrant  under  section 

lOl'a)'  15)'Hi'iii'a)  may  not  be  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General  unless  the  petitioner 
has  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a 
certification  that  — 

"III  there  are  not  surftcient  workers  who 
are  able,  willing,  and  qualified  and  who  will 
be  available  at  the  time  and  place  needed  to 
perfonn  the  labor  or  sen  ices  involved  m  the 
petition,  and 

111'  the  employment  of  the  alien  in  such 
labor  or  senices  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  workers  in 
the  United  States  similarly  rmplovrd. 

"'Ill  A  petition  to  import  an  alien  as  a 
nonimmigrant  under  section 

lOI'a)' lS)'H"ii"b)  may  not  be  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General  unless  the  petitioner 
has  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  far  a 
ce rt ifi cation  that- 
'll there  are  not  sufficient  qualified 
workers  available  in  the  United  States  to 
perform  the  labor  or  sen  ices  iniolied  m  the 
petition,  and 

illi  the  employment  of  the  alien  m  such 
labor  or  sen  ices  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  workers  in 
the  United  States  similarly  employed. 

lull  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  require 
by  regulation,  as  a  condition  of  issuing  the 
certification,  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  recover 
the  reasonable  costs  oi  processing  applica 
lions  for  certification. 

"IB)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  not  issue 
a  certification  under  subparagraph  'A)— 

'D  if  there  is  a  slnke  or  lockout  in  the 
course  of  a  labor  dispute  which,  under  the 
regulations,  precludes  such  certification. 

""'Ill  with  respect  to  an  employer  if  the  em- 
ployer dunng  the  previous  two-year  penod 
employed  nonimmigrant  aliens  admitted  to 
the  I'nited  States  under  section 
ICl'a" IS" Hi'in  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined,  after  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty for  a  heanng,  that  Ihi  employer  al  any 
time  dunng  that  penod  substantially  violat 
ed  a  matenal  term  or  condition  of  the  labor 
certification  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  domestic  or  nonimmigrant  workers,  or 

'ml  for  an  employer  unless  the  Secretary 
has  been  provided  satisfactory  assurances 
that  if  the  employment  for  which  the  certifi 
cation  IS  sought  is  not  covered  by  State 
workers'  compensation  law.  the  employer 
will  provide,  at  no  cost  to  the  worker,  insur- 
ance covenng  injury  and  disease  ansmg  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  the  worker's  employ- 
ment which  will  provide  benefits  at  least 
equal  to  those  provided  under  the  State 
workers'  compensation  law  for  comparable 
employment. 

.\o  employer  may  be  denied  certification 
under  clause  fii)  for  more  than  three  years 
for  any  violation  descnbed  m  such  clause. 


"'3)1  A)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
labor  certification  for  a  nonimmigrant  de- 
scnbed m  section  101/a)ll5l(H)tii>fal— 

""'D  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  not  re- 
quire that  the  application  be  .filed  more  than 
50  days  before  the  first  dale  the  employer  re- 
quires the  labor  or  senices  of  the  alien: 

"'11)  the  employer  shall  be  notified  in  writ- 
ing withm  .seven  days  of  the  date  of  filing  if 
the  application  does  not  meet  the  standards 
'other  than  that  descnbed  in  paragraph 
'2)'A)'i)'Iit  for  approval  and  if  it  does  not. 
such  notice  shall  include  the  reasons  there- 
for and  permit  the  employer  an  opportunity 
to  resubmit  promptly  a  modified  applica- 
tion for  approval: 

"lull  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make, 
not  later  than  twenty  days  before  the  date 
such  labor  or  sendees  are  first  required  to  be 
perfonned.  the  certification  described  in 
paragraph  '2>'A)'i)  if  the  employer  has  com- 
plied with  the  cnteria  for  certification,  in- 
cluding cnlena  for  the  recruitment  of  eligi- 
ble individuals  as  prescnbcd  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  if  the  employer  does  not  actually 
have,  or  has  not  been  provided  with  referrals 
of.  qualified  eligible  individuals  who  have 
indicated  their  availability  to  perform  such 
labor  or  senices  on  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  job  offer  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  Secretary,  except  that  the  terms 
of  such  a  labor  certification  remain  effective 
only  if  the  employer  continues  to  accept  for 
employment,  until  the  dale  the  aliens  depart 
for  work  with  the  employer,  qualified  eligi- 
ble individuals  who  apply  or  are  referred  to 
the  employer:  and 

■"'ivi  in  the  employer's  complying  with 
lenns  and  conditions  of  employment  re- 
specting the  furnishing  of  housing,  the  em- 
ployer .',hall  be  pennitted.  at  the  employer's 
option  and  in  lieu  of  arranging  for  suitable 
housing  accomodations,  to  substitute  pay- 
ment of  a  reasonable  housing  allowance,  but 
only  ij  housing  is  otherwise  available  in  the 
proximate  area  of  employment. 

IB)  A  petition  to  import  an  alien  as  an 
nonimmigranl  descnbed  in  section 
lOVaii  1511  H)'ii)'al.  and  an  application  for 
a  labor  certification  with  respect  to  such  an 
alien,  may  be  filed  by  an  association  repre- 
senting agncultural  producers  which  use  ag- 
ncultural labor  or  senices.  The  filing  of 
such  a  petilioJi  or  application  on  a  mern- 
ber's  behalf  does  not  relieve  the  member  of 
any  liability  for  representations  made  in 
such  petition  or  application. 

""'Ci'ii  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pro- 
vide ,ror  an  expedited  procedure  for  the 
review  of  a  denial  of  certification  under 
paragraph  <2i'AJ'i)  or.  at  the  applicant's  re- 
quest, .for  a  de  novo  administrative  hearing 
respecting  the  denial. 

"Ill)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  expedi- 
tiously, but  m  no  case  later  than  seventy- 
two  hours  after  the  time  a  new  determina- 
tion IS  requested,  make  a  new  determination 
on  the  request  for  certification  in  the  case  of 
importing  a  nonimmigrant  described  in  sec- 
lion  l01ia)'15)iH)iii)ia)  if  able,  willing,  and 
qualified  eligible  individuals  are  not  actual- 
ly available  at  the  time  such  labor  or  sen'- 
ices  are  required  and  a  certification  was 
denied  m  whole  or  m  part  because  of  the 
availability  of  qualified  eligible  individuals. 
If  the  employer  asserts  that  any  eligible  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  referred  are  not 
able,  willing  or  qualified,  the  burden  of 
proof  IS  on  the  employer  to  establish  that  the 
individuals  referred  are  not  able,  willing,  or 
qualified  because  of  employment-related  rea- 
sons as  shown  by  their  job  performance. 

"'fD)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term    eligible   individual'  means,    with   re- 
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sped  to  employment,  an  individual  who  is 
not  an  unauthorized  alien  (as  defined  in 
section  2l4Ala)i4))  with  respect  to  that  em- 
ployment. 

"14/  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  shall  annually  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  certifications  provid- 
ed under  this  subsection  and  on  the  work 
permits  issued  under  subsection  fe),  the 
impact  of  aliens  admitted  pursuant  to  such 
certifications  or  permits  on  labor  conditions 
in  the  United  States,  and  on  compliance  of 
employers  and  nonimmigrants  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  nonimmi- 
grants' admission  to  the  United  States. 

"(5/  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1984,  $10,000,000  for  the  purposes 
<A)  of  recruiting  domestic  workers  for  tem- 
porary labor  and  services  which  might  oth- 
erwise be  performed  by  nonimmigrants  de- 
scribed in  sections  lOKaKlSKHltiil  and 
101ia)ll5t<Ol,  and  IB)  of  monitoring  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  such  nonimmi- 
grants 'and  domestic  workers  employed  by 
the  same  employers/  are  employed  in  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au- 
thorized to  take  such  actions,  including  im- 
posing appropriate  penalties  and  seeking 
appropritte  injunctive  relief  and  specific 
performance  of  contractual  obligations,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  employer  compli- 
ance with  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment under  this  subsection  or  subsection  te/. 
"16/  Thtre  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1984,  such  suTns  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  make  determinations  and 
certifications  under  this  subsection  and 
under  section  212(a/H4/.",  and 

(4/  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"le/fl/  The  Attorney  General,  in  cons"ulta- 
tion  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  by  regulation 
establish  a  three-year  transitional  agricul- 
tural labor  program  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  'the  transitional  pro- 
gram'/ to  assist  agricultural  employers  in 
shifting  from  the  employment  of  unauthor- 
ized aliens  to  the  employment  of  eligible  in- 
dividuals fdescribed  in  subsection 
(c/f3/(D/t. 

"f2/fA/  No  person  is  eligible  to  employ  a 
nonimmigrant  described  in  section 
10Ua/(lS/fOJ  unless  the  person  (or  a  person 
or  association  representing  the  person/  ap- 
plies for  registration  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral during  the  first  year  of  the  transitional 
program  (as  designated  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral/. In  such  application,  the  person  shall 
provide  such  information  relating  to  the 
person's  requirements  for  seasonal  agric"ul- 
tural  labor  in  months  or  other  periods  in 
previous  and  future  years  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  specify. 

"(B/  In  approving  applications  for  regis- 
tration under  this  paragraph  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  needs  specified  in  the 
applications,  the  historical  employment 
needs  of  agricultural  employers  for  seasonal 
agricultural  labor,  and  the  availability  of 
domestic  agricultural  labor,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  specify,  with  respect  to  each 
registration,  the  maximum  numl>er  of  non- 
immigrants described  in  section 
101(a/(l$/(O/  the  person  can  employ  during 
the  various  months  in  the  first  year  of  the 
transitional  program,  which  nuTnl>er  shall 
approximate  the  employer's  maximum  rea- 
sonable requirement  for  nondomestic  sea- 
sonal agricultural  workers.  The  approval  of 


an  employer's  application  for  registration 
under  this  paragraph  and  the  issuance  of 
work  permits  thereunder  is  conditioned 
upon  the  employer's  compliance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  subsection  and 
regulations  issued  thereunder. 

"(C/  If  the  Attorney  General  approves  the 
employment  of  a  number  of  such  nonimmi- 
grants for  a  month  or  other  period  in  the 
first  year  of  the  transitional  program,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  issue  to  the  employer 
a  nonimmigrant  labor  form  (hereinafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  a  'work 
permit'/  for  each  such  nonimmigrant  for  the 
month  or  other  period  specified.  The  Attor- 
ney General  may  require  by  regulation,  as  a 
condition  of  issuing  work  permits,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  to  recover  the  reasonable  cost 
of  processing  registration  applications  and 
issuance  of  work  permits  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(D)  For  months  or  other  periods  in  the 
second  or  third  years  of  the  transitional  p  -o- 
gram,  the  Attorney  General  shall  provide  for 
the  issuance  (to  each  registered  employer 
who  has  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
gram and  of  the  program  described  in  sub- 
section fc/  in  previous  years  of  the  program) 
of  a  number  of  work  permits  equal  to  67  or 
33  per  centum,  respectively,  of  the  number  of 
such  permits  issued  with  respect  to  that 
month  or  period  for  that  employer  tn  the 
first  year  of  the  transitional  program. 

"(E/  No  work  permit  shall  be  issued  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  any  alien  .for  any  period  after  the 
third  year  of  the  transitional  program. 

"(3/  An  agricultural  employer  desiring  to 
employ  in  seasonal  agricultural  labor  for  a 
month  or  other  period  an  alien  who  is  not 
otherwise  an  eligible  individual  (as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  ic/(3/(D/,  but  for  this 
subsection/  must— 

"(A/(i/  complete  and  endorse  a  copy  of  a 
work  permit  for  that  month  or  other  period 
directly  to  the  alien,  who  shall  retain  a  copy 
of  the  work  permit  .for  inspection,  fii/  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  such  endorsed  permit  to  the 
Attorney  General,  and  Iiii/  retain  a  copy  for 
the  employer's  records:  or 

"(B/  provide  for  transmittal  of  the  work 
permit  to  an  appropriate  consular  officer  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  visa  to  a  quali- 
fied alien  as  a  nonimmigrant  descnbed  in 
section  101(a)(15/(O/  to  perform  seasonal 
agricultural  employment  for  that  employer 
for  the  period  specified. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  an  endorsed  copy  of  a 
work  permit  of  an  alien  under  subparagraph 
(A/,  the  Attorney  General  shall  provide  for 
the  recordation  of  the  alien  as  a  nonimmi- 
grant described  in  section  101(a/fl5/fO), 
except  that  such  recordation  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  deportation  of  the  alien  after  the 
expiration  of  the  work  permit  or  on  any 
ground  (other  than  on  the  ground  described 
in  section  241(a)i2l  or  on  the  basis,  under 
section  241fa/(l/,  of  being  excludable  at  the 
time  of  entry  under  paragraph  (19/.  (20/.  or 
126/  of  section  212/a//. 

"(4/(A/  An  agricultural  employer  employ- 
ing an  alien  with  a  work  permit  must  pro- 
vide for  the  same  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions as  those  which  would  be  required  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  nonimmi- 
grants described  in  section 
101(a/(15/(H/(ii/(a/,  and,  in  the  case  of  such 
an  alien  described  in  paragraph  (3/(B/, 
must  meet  such  other  transportation  and 
similar  conditions  as  are  required  with  re- 
spect to  the  importation  of  nonimmigrants 
described  in  section  101(a/(15/(H/(ii/(a/. 

"(B/  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Attorney    General,    a    work   permit    issued 


under  this  section  shall  be  considered  an 
alien  registration  card  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 274A(b/(l/(B/(ii/(I/  and  an  alien  em- 
ployed by  an  employer  and  in  possession  of 
a  properly  endorsed  work  permit  for  a 
period  of  time  shall  be  considered  (for  pur- 
poses of  section  274A(a/'4//  to  be  authorized 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  so  empl.yed 
during  that  period  of  time.  For  purposes  of 
section  3121(a/(l/  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  section  210(a/  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  a  nonimmigrant  described  in 
section  101<a/(15/(O/  performing  seasonal 
agricultural  services  for  a  registered  employ- 
er with  a  properly  endorsed  work  permit 
shall  be  considered  to  be  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  on  a  temporary  basis  to 
perform  agricultural  labor. 

"fS/(A/  The  Attorney  General,  may  provide 
for  such  suspensions  and  conditions  on  par- 
ticipation in  the  transitional  program  as 
are  consistent  with  suspensions  and  condi- 
tions of  participation  of  agricultural  em- 
ployers under  the  program  descritied  in  sub- 
section fc/. 

"(B/  The  Attorney  General  shall  suspend 
the  registration  of  an  agricultural  employer 
under  the  transitional  program,  and  may 
prohibit  the  employer  from  participating  in 
the  program  under  subsection  fc/.  for  a 
period  of  up  to  three  years  if  the  Attorney 
General  determines,  after  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  that  the  employer,  during  the  previ- 
ous two-year  period  fafter  the  effective  date 
of  the  transitional  program/— 

"fi/  has  knowingly  discriminated  in  terms 
or  conditions  of  employment  against  eligible 
individuals  without  work  permits. 

"lit/  has  knowingly  hired  aliens  not  per- 
mitted under  law  to  be  so  employed. 

"'fiii/  has  employed  an  alien  classified  or 
recorded  as  a  nonimmigrant  described  in 
section  101(a/(15/(O/  for  services  other  than 
seasonal  agricultural  employment  or  for  a 
period  for  which  a  work  permit  has  not  been 
issued  and  is  not  in  effect, 

"fiv)  has  become  ineligible  for  a  certifica- 
tion under  subsection  fc/f2)fB/(ii/,  or 

■'(v)  otherwise  has  at  any  time  during  the 
period  substantially  violated  a  material 
term  or  condition  of  the  registration  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  domestic  or 
nonimmigrant  workers. 

'(6)  Aliens  employed  purstuant  to  work 
permits  issued  under  Lhis  subsection  are 
fully  protected  by  all  applicable  Federal  and 
State  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
employment  of  migrant  and  seasonal  agri- 
cultural workers.". 

fc/  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  petitions  and  applications  filed 
under  section  214fc/  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "effective 
date"/. 

fd/  The  Attorney  General,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  agricultural  labor  or  sen-ices,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  approve  all 
regulations  to  be  issued  implementing  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  final 
regulations  implementing  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  first  be  issued,  on 
an  interim  or  other  basis,  not  later  than  the 
effective  date. 

fe/  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  ef- 
fective date  on  recommendations  for  im- 
provements in  the  temporary  alien  worker 
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program  amended  ftv  this  section,  including 
recommendations— 

IV  improfing  the  timeliness  of  decisions 
regarding  admission  of  temporarv  foreign 
workers  under  the  program. 

121  removing  any  current  economic  disin- 
centives to  hiring  United  States  citisens  or 
permanent  resident  aliens  where  temporarv 
foreign  workers  have  been  requested,  and 

i3>  improving  the  cooperation  among 
Government  agencies,  employers,  employer 
associations,  workers,  unions,  and  other 
worker  associations  to  end  the  dependence 
of  any  industry  on  a  constant  supply  of  tern 
porary  foreign  workers. 

If)   It   IS   the   sense  of  Congress   that   the 
President  should  establish  an  advisory  com 
mission  which  shall  consult  with  the  Gov 
emments  of  Mexico  and  of  other  appropri- 
ate countries  and  advise  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  regarding   the   operation    of  the   alien 
temporary      worker     program      established 
under  section  214icl  of  the  Immigration  and 
.\ationaltty  Act  and  of  the  transitional  .tea 
sonal   agricultural    worker   program    undi-r 
section  214iei  of  such  Act. 

igi  For  amendments  prohibiting  nonimmi 
grants     under     the     seasonal     agncitltural 
worker  program  from  adjusting  their  statu.s 
to  immigrant  or  other  nonimmigrant  status, 
see  sections  212ib'  and  213idi  nf  thi.^  Act. 
\ ri  oe.'-Ts 

Sec.  212.  lai  Section  212iei  iH  I'.S  C 
llS2ieii  IS  amended- 

ID  by  striking  out  "'e>  .Vo  person'  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  'eni/  \o  person 
lAi-. 

12)  by  inserting  after     training.'    the  fol- 
lowing:   "or  iBl  escept  as  provided  tn  para 
graph  i2>.  admitted  under  subparagraph  'Fi 
or  IM)  of  section    10Va)il5i   or  acQumng 
such  status  ajler  admission.  ". 

'3)   by  striking   out     clause   'lit'"  m    the 
second  proviso  and  inserting  m  lieu  thrreoi 
"clause  lAXili)  or  clause  'Bi  of  the  first  .vti 
tence". 

'4'  by  striking  out      Proiided.  Thnt  upon 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thrrpo*  '   Upon  . 

13)  by  striking  out  "  And  provided  further 
That  except  "  and  inserting  in  litu  thrreoi 
Except  ".  and 

IS)  by  adding  at  the  md  the  'ollou  ina. 
'The  Attorney  General  may  wane  such  tuo- 
year  foreign    residence    requirement    in    th'' 
case  of  an  alien  described  in  clause  iBi  rr 
the  first  sentence  who  is  an  immediate  rela 
tive  las  specified  m  section  201ibii 

'  '21  The  Attorney  General,  m  the  rase  o' 
an  alien  described  tn  clause  'Bi  o'  the  iirst 
sentence  of  paragraph  'It  who  has  the  sfa/ii.s 
of  a  nonimmigrant  under  srdton 
ldl'a>l  15)'Ft.  may  uaiir  the  tuu-year  'or 
eign  residence  requirr-nienl  oj  panigrnph  'li 
if  the  Attorney  General  detennmr^  that  Ihi 
waiver  IS  in  the  public  interest  and  that 
I  A)  the  alien  — 

"11)1/)  has  obtained  an  advanced  de'/rre 
from  a  college  or  uniierstty  m  the  L'niteU 
States  and  has  been  offered  a  po.^ition  on  thi 
faculty  iincludmg  as  a  researcher)  of  a  col 
lege  or  university  m  the  United  States  in  thi 
field  tn  which  he  obtained  the  degrei . 

Ill)  has  obtained  a  degree  m  a  natural 
science,  mathematics  computer  science,  or 
an  engineerxng  field  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States  and  has  been  oi 
fered  a  research  or  technical  position  by  a 
employer  m  the  field  in  which  he  (jbtainrd 
the  degree,  or 

"iIII>  has  obtained  an  advanced  degree  in 
business  or  economics  from  a  college  or  uni 
versity  in  the  United  States,  has  exceptional 
ability  in  business  or  economics,  and  has 
t>een  offered  employment  which  requires 
such  exceptional  ability: 


"III)  IS  applying  for  a  visa  as  an  immi- 
grant descnt>ed  m  paragraph  13)  or  IS)  of 
section  2031a). 

iiii)  has  received  a  certification  under 
section  21210)114)  with  respect  to  position 
referred  to  in  clause  li).  and 

""'III  has  applied  for  a  waiver  under  this 
paragraph  before  September  30.  1989:  or 
"IB)  the  alien  — 

"ID  has  obtained  a  degree  m  a  natural  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  computer  science,  or  in 
a  field  of  engineering  or  business. 

"Ill)  IS  applying  for  a  visa  as  a  nonimmi- 
grant described  m  section  t01ia)i lHnhDiiiii. 
"iiiD  Will  receive  no  more  than  three  years 
o'  training  by  a  firm,  corporation,  or  other 
legal  entity  m  the  United  States,  which 
training  will  enable  the  alien  to  return  to 
the  country  of  his  nationality  or  last  resi- 
dence and  be  employed  there  as  a  manager 
bv  the  same  nnn.  corporation,  or  other  legal 
entity,  or  a  branch,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate 
thereof,  and 

III  I  funiishes  the  Attorney  General  each 
year  with  an  affidavit  iin  such  form  as  the 
Attorney  General  shall  prescnbei  that  at- 
tests that  the  alien  il)  is  m  good  standing  m 
the  training  program  tn  uhich  the  alien  is 
participating,  and  'II)  will  return  to  the 
country  oj  his  nationality  or  last  residence 
upon  completion  of  the  training  program." 

'b)  Section  24Sict  'H  U.S.C.  12S5icii  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  or'  before  "'3'  ' 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  following:  ".  or  i4i  an  alien  'other  than 
an  trnmediate  rela'iie  specified  in  section 
'20Vb!  or  an  alien  who  has  received  a  u  alter 
under  :,ectiun  21 2'e/i2 "A i)  who  entered  the 
I'niti'd  Stairs  clas.sified  as  a  nonimmigrant 
under  subparagraph  'F).  iM).  or  lOi  of  sec 
Hon  lOUaiilSi  or  who  was  adinttted  as  a 
nonimmigrant  t  isitor  without  a  t  isa  under 
\ub.sertion  'li  or  im'  oi  seclton  212 

'CI  Section  244'h)  'S  U.SC.  12S4ihi>  is 
amended- 

'/'  by  sinking  out  'b>  '  and  in.rrttng  t'l 
lirti  thereoi  "ib)il'"  nnd 

'-'  by  adding  at  Ihr  md  the  tollou  ing: 
'2'  In  determintn','  'he  period  ot  cont'.nu 
"!/.>  physical  prrsence  m  the  United  Sttite.^ 
ti'ider  subsection  'a'  there  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded anij  period  tn  'jhich  the  alien  1;  u  ^  in 
the  United  Stale.s  a^ 

'.4'  a  nonimmigrant  descrthrd  m  sub- 
para'jraph  'Fi  nr  iM'  of  section  liJI'w'l.i/. 
'ir 

'B'  a  nontmnit'imnt  dr-cnbed  ni  .^'rlion 
lUJ'a"  15)'H"iii'.  pursuant  In  a  uaiirr 
utidrr  section  212'r''2i' Bi. ' 

'di'l)  The  a^nendmetil.t  mode  by  -.utisei- 
tmn  'a'  apply  tn  aliens  admitted  to  thi 
Uniird  .Slates  as  a  noniinvngrant  dr.cribed 
in  subparagraph  'Fi  or  iM)  u'  section 
llll'a'  IS'  o<  Ihr  Immigration  and  .\(itiiinal 
ill/  Act  aftrr  the  dair  ol  the  rnactmi  nt  o' 
tills    Act     or     who     I'lhrnji^r     mquiri      such 

•  Intus  after  ^uch  date 

'2'  The  amendments  made  by  subsrclton 
'b>  applu  III  aliens  u  ilhoul  rrgard  to  Ihr 
date  the  atii-ns  enter  the  i:nited  Stair.-.. 

iji  The  amendments  made  b:j  .-lUbsection 
'1'  apply  lo  pt  nods  occurnng  on  or  alter  the 
datr  <i'  the  enactment  ol  this  Act  and  shall 
not  haie  the  efUcI  ot  eicludtng  iin  the  deter- 
mination ol  a  penod  ol  continuous  physical 
presence  m  the  United  States)  any  penod 
beiore  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
vrs.A  WAivfK  ton  ry.HTAiS  visiroKs 

Str  213.  lai  Section  212  IH  US.C.  1182/  is 
animded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereoi  the 
lollowing  new  subsections 

'1)11)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Slate  are  aulhomed  lo  establish  a 
pilot  program  'hereinafter  tn  this  subsection 


referred  to  as  the  'program')  under  which  the 
requirement  of  paragraph  1261(B)  of  subsec- 
tion la)  may  be  waived  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  State,  acting  joint- 
ly and  m  accordance  with  this  subsection, 
in  the  case  of  an  alien  who— 

"I A)  IS  applying  for  admission  during  the 
pilot  program  period  las  defined  in  para- 
graph IS))  as  a  nonimmigrant  visitor  Ide- 
scnbed  m  section  lOllalllSUB))  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  ninety  days: 

"IB/  IS  a  national  of  a  country  which— 

""ID  extends  or  agrees  to  extend  reciprocal 
privileges  to  citizens  and  nationals  of  the 
United  States,  and 

"III)  IS  designated  as  a  pilot  country 
under  paragraph  I3l: 

"iC'i  before  such  admission  completes  such 
immigration  form  as  the  Attorney  General 
shall  establish  under  paragraph  I2IIC)  and 
executes  a  waiver  of  review  and  appeal  de- 
scnbed  m  paragraph  12/iDI: 

"iDi  has  a  round  tnp.  nonrefundable,  non- 
transferable, open-dated  transportation 
ticket  which  — 

"III  IS  issued  bv  a  carrier  which  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  descnbed  in  para- 
graph 1 4).  and 

"'III  guarantees  transport  of  the  alien  out 
of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  alien's 
visit:  and 

"IE)  has  been  determined  not  to  represent 
a  threat  lo  Ihe  welfare,  safety,  or  security  of 
the  United  States: 

eicrpi  that  no  such  alien  may  be  admitted 
without  a  visa  pursuant  to  this  subsection  if 
Ihe  alien  failed  lo  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  any  previous  admission  as  a  nonim- 
migrant. 

1211A1  The  program  may  not  be  put  into 
operation  until  Ihe  end  of  the  thirty-day 
penod  beginning  on  the  date  that  the  Attor- 
ney Grnrral  submits  lo  Ihe  Congress  a  cerli- 
lication  that  the  screening  and  monitonng 
system  descnbed  m  subparagraph  IB)  is 
opi  rational  and  that  Ihe  fonn  described  in 
subparagraph  'Ci  has  bee:i  produced. 

"IB)  The  Attorney  General  m  cooperation 
tilth  the  Secretary  of  Stale  shall  develop  and 
establish  an  automated  data  arnial  and  de- 
parture control  system  to  screen  and  moni- 
tor the  arnval  and  departure  into  the 
Unitrd  Stairs  of  nonimmigrant  visitors  re- 
ceiving a  t  isa  waiver  under  the  program. 

"'Ci  The  Attoniey  General  shall  develop  a 
fonn  lor  use  under  Ihe  program.  Such  fonn 
shall  be  consistent  and  compatible  with  the 
control  system  developed  under  subpara- 
graph 'Bi.  Such  fonn  shall  provide  for. 
among  other  items- 

"  'II  a  .summary  descnption  of  the  condi- 
tions 'or  excluding  nonimmigrant  visitors 
from  Ihe  United  States  under  subsection  lal 
and  this  subsection. 

"'ID  a  descnption  of  the  condition.;  of 
entry  ivith  a  waivri  under  this  subsection, 
including  Ihe  limitation  of  such  entry  to 
ninrtv  days  and  the  consequences  of  failure 
lo  abide  bv  such  conditions,  and 

"'nil  questions  for  Ihe  alien  lo  answer 
concerning  any  previous  denial  of  the 
alien's  application  for  a  visa. 

"'Di  An  alien  may  not  be  provided  a 
waiver  under  this  subsection  unless  the 
alien  has  waived  any  nght  H)  lo  review  or 
appeal  under  the  Act  of  an  immigration  offi- 
cer's detennination  as  to  the  admissibility 
of  Ihe  alien  at  Ihe  port  of  entry  into  the 
United  States  or  iiii  to  contest,  other  than 
on  the  basis  of  an  application  for  asylum, 
any    action    for    deportation    against    the 

allCTL 


"(3IIA/  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  acting  jointly  may  designate 
up  to  eight  countries  as  pilot  countries  for 
purposes  of  this  subsectiOTL 

"(B)  Far  the  period  beginning  after  the 
thirty-day  period  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  which  begins  after  such  thirty- 
day  period,  a  country  may  not  be  designated 
as  a  pilot  country  unless— 

"(i)  the  average  number  of  refusals  of  non- 
immigrant visitor  visas  for  nationeUs  of 
that  country  during  the  two  previous  full 
fiscal  years  was  less  than  2  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  nonimmigrant  visitor 
visas  for  nationals  of  that  country  which 
were  granted  or  refused  during  those  years, 
and 

"(ii>  the  average  number  of  refusals  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  during  either  of  such  two  pre- 
vious full  fiscal  years  was  less  than  2.5  per 
centum  of  the  total  numl>er  of  nonimmi- 
grant visitor  visas  for  nationals  of  that 
country  tvhich  were  granted  or  refused 
during  th«.t  year. 

"(C)  For  each  fiscal  year  (within  the  pilot 
program  period)  after  the  period  specified  in 
subparagraph  (B)— 

"(i)  in  Ihe  case  of  a  country  which  was  a 
pilot  country  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  a 
country  may  not  be  designated  as  a  pilot 
country  unless  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  total  of  the  number  of  nationals  of 
that  country  who  were  excluded  from  admis- 
sion or  withdrew  their  application  for  ad- 
mission during  such  previous  fiscal  year  as 
a  nonimmigrant  visitor,  and 

"(II)  tht  total  number  of  nationals  of  that 
country  k^ho  were  admitted  as  nonimmi- 
grant visitors  during  such  previous  fiscal 
year  and  who  violated  the  terms  of  such  ad- 
mission. 

was  less  than  2  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  nationals  of  that  country  who  ap- 
plied for  admission  as  nonimmigrant  visi- 
tors dunng  such  previous  fiscal  year,  or 

"Hi)  in  the  case  of  another  country,  the 
country  may  not  be  designated  as  a  pilot 
country  unless— 

"ID  the  average  numt>er  of  refusals  of  non- 
immigrant visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  during  the  two  previous  full 
fiscal  years  was  less  than  2  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  nonimmigrant  visitor 
visas  for  nationals  of  that  country  which 
were  granted  or  refused  during  those  years, 
and  j 

■III)  t/is  average  number  of  refusals  of 
nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  nationals  of 
that  country  during  either  of  such  two  pre- 
vious full  fiscal  years  was  less  than  2.5  per 
centum  c^f  the  total  number  of  nonimmi- 
grant visitor  visas  for  nationals  of  that 
country  which  were  granted  or  refused 
during  that  year. 

"(4)  The  agreement  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (l)iD)(i)  is  an  agreement  t>etween  a 
carrier  and  the  Attorney  General  under 
which  the  carrier  agrees,  in  consideration  of 
the  waiver  of  the  visa  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  a  nonimmigrant  visitor  under  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  to  indemnify  the  United  States 
against  any  costs  for  the  transportation  of 
the  alien  from  the  United  States  if  the  visi- 
tor is  refused  admission  to  the  United  States 
or  remains  in  the  United  States  unlawfully 
after  the  ninety-day  period  described  in 
paragraph  (D(A)(i),  and 

"(B)  to  submit  daily  to  immigration  offi- 
cers any  immigration  forms  received  xoith 
respect  to  nonimmigrant  visitors  provided  a 
waiver  under  this  subsection. 


The  Attorney  General  may  terminate  such 
an  agreement  with  five  days'  notice  to  the 
carrier  for  the  carrier's  failure  lo  meet  the 
terms  of  such  agreement. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'pilot  program  period'  means  the 
period  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-day 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  and 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  third  fiscal 
year  which  begins  after  such  thirty-day 
period. 

"(61  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  jointly  monitor  the  pro- 
gram and  shall  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  beginning  of 
the  pilot  program,  and  shall  include  in  such 
report  recommendations  respecting  exten- 
sion of  the  pilot  program  period  and  of  the 
number  of  countries  that  may  be  designated 
under  paragraph  (3)(A). 

"(m)  The  requirement  of  paragraph 
f26J(B)  of  subsection  (a)  may  be  waived  by 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretan'  of  State. 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
jointly,  in  the  case  of  an  alien  applying  for 
admission  as  a  nonimmigrant  visitor  for 
business  or  pleasure  and  solely  for  entry 
into  and  stay  on  Guam  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  days,  if  the  Attoniey  General. 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  jointly  determine  that— 

"(1)  the  territory  of  Guam  has  developed 
an  adequate  arrival  and  departure  control 
system,  and 

"(2)  such  a  waiver  does  not  present  a 
threat  to  the  welfare,  safely,  or  security  of 
the  United  Stales.". 

(b)  Section  214(a)  18  U.S.C.  1184ial)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "No  alien  admitted  to  the 
United  States  without  a  visa  pursuant  to 
subsection  (I)  or  (m)  of  section  212  may  be 
authorized  to  remain  in  the  United  Stales  as 
a  nonimmigrant  visitor  for  a  period  exceed- 
ing ninety  days  or  fifteen  days,  respectively. 
from  the  date  of  admission.  ". 

(c)  For  amendment  prohibiting  nonimmi- 
grant visitors  entering  under  visa  waivers 
from  adjusting  their  status  to  immigrants. 
see  section  212(b)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Section  248  (8  U.S.C.  1258)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2),  by  striking  out  the  penod  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  an  alien  classified  as  a  nonimmigrant 
under  section  101iaiil5)iO)  or  admitted  as  a 
nonimmigrant  visitor  without  a  visa  under 
subsection  U)  or  im)  of  section  212.". 
TITLE  III— LEGALIZATION 

LEGALIZATION 

Sec.  301.  la)  Chapter  5  of  title  II  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  245  18  U.S.C. 
1255)  the  following  new  section: 

"adjustment  of  status  of  certain  E.\TflANTS 
BEFORE  JANUARY  I.  1982.  TO  THAT  OF  PERSON 
ADMITTED  FOR  PERMANENT  RESIDENCE 

"Sec.  245A.  la)  The  Attorney  General  may. 
in  his  discretion  and  under  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe,  adjust  the  status  of  an 
alien  to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  if— 

"(1)  the  alien  has  entered  the  United 
States,  is  physically  present  in  the  United 
States,  and  applies  for  such  adjustment 
during  the  one-year  period  beginning  on  a 
date  (not  later  than  ninety  days  after  ihe 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section)  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(2)IA)  the  alien  (other  than  an  alien  who 
entered  as  a  nonimmigrant)  establishes  that 
he  entered  the  United  States  prior  to  Janu- 


ary 1,  1982,  and  has  resided  continuously  in 
the  United  States  in  an  unlawful  status 
since  January  1,  1982,  or 

"(B)  the  alien  entered  the  United  States  as 
a  nonimmigrant  before  January  1,  1982,  the 
alien's  period  of  authorized  stay  as  a  non- 
immigrant expired  before  January  1,  1982, 
through  the  passage  of  time  or  the  alien's 
unlawful  status  was  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  of  January  1,  1982.'  and  the  alien 
has  resided  continuously  in  the  United 
States  in  an  unlawful  status  since  January 
1,  1982:  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  alien  who  at  any 
time  was  a  nonimmigrant  exchange  alien 
(as  defined  in  section  101(a)(15)(J)),  the 
alien  was  not  subject  to  the  two-year  foreign 
residence  requirement  of  section  212(e)  or 
has  fulfilled  that  requirement  or  received  a 
waii"er  thereof:  and 

""(o)  the  alien— 

"(A)  is  admissible  to  the  United  States  as 
an  immigrant,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  subsection  (b)(3), 

"(B)  has  not  been  convicted  of  any  felony 
or  of  three  or  more  misdemeanors  commit- 
ted in  the  United  States. 

"'(C)  has  not  assisted  in  the  persecution  of 
any  person  or  persons  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  nationality,  membership  in  a  par- 
ticular social  group,  or  political  opinion, 
and 

"ID)  registers  under  the  Military  Selective 
Senice  Act.  if  the  alien  is  required  to  be  so 
registered  under  that  Act. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  alien  in 
the  status  of  a  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrant 
described  in  paragraph  '  1)  or  (21(A)  of  sec- 
tion 501(e)  of  Public  Law  96-422  shall  be 
considered  to  have  entered  the  United  Stales 
and  to  be  in  an  unlawful  status  m  the 
United  Stales.  .\'olwithstanding  paragraph 
11).  an  alien  who  lal  any  time  dunng  Ihe 
one-year  period  described  in  paragraph  iD) 
is  Ihe  subject  of  an  order  to  show  cause 
issued  under  section  242.  must  make  appli- 
cation under  such  paragraph  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  thirty-day  period  beginning 
cither  on  Ihe  first  day  of  such  one-year 
penod  or  on  Ihe  dale  of  the  issuance  of  such 
order,  whichever  day  is  later. 

""ib)<DiA)  The  Attorney  General  shall  pro- 
vide that  applications  for  adjustment  of 
status  under  subsection  'ai  may  be  made  to 
and  received,  on  behalf  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, by  qualified  voluntary  agencies  and 
other  qualified  Stale,  local,  and' community 
organizations,  which  have  been  designated 
for  such  purpose  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"IB)  Files  and  records  of  designated  agen- 
cies and  organizations  under  this  para- 
graph are  confidential  and  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Senice  shall  not  have 
access  to  such  files  or  records  relating  lo  an 
alien  without  the  consent  of  the  alien. 

""iCi  In  the  case  of  an  alien  who  submits 
an  application  under  subsection  la)  to  the 
Attorney  General  lor  to  an  organization  des- 
ignated under  subparagraph  lA)  and  who 
approves  the  forwarding  of  the  application 
to  the  Attorney  General),  the  alien  is  subject 
to  a  criminal  penalty  under  section  1001  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  for  knowingly 
and  willfully  making  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  statements  tn  Ihe  process  of  sub- 
mitting the  application.  An  organization 
designated  under  subparagraph  (A)  which 
receives  such  a  statement  and  which,  with- 
out knowledge  that  it  is  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  and  with  the  consent  of  the  alien 
involved,  forwards  the  statement  to  the  At- 
torney General  is  not  subject  to  such  a  pen- 
alty. 
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"12/  The  numerical  limitations  of  sections 
201  and  202  shall  not  apply  to  the  adjust 
ment  of  aliens  to  lawful  permanent  resident 
status  under  this  section. 

'I3HAI  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  'Ni. 
1201.  <2U,  (2Si.  and  '32i  of  section  2l2iai 
shall  not  be  applicable  m  the  determination 
of  an  alien's  admissibility  under  subsection 
la)<3IIAi.  and  the  Attorney  General,  m 
making  such  determination,  may  wane  any 
other  provision  of  such  section  other  thari 
paragraph  I9/.  '10/.  '23/  'except  for  so  much 
of  such  paragraph  as  relates  to  a  single  of- 
fense of  simple  possession  of  30  grams  or  less 
of  marihuana  J.  '271.  '28'.  '29'.  or  fl3'  with 
respect  to  the  alien  involved  for  humanttan 
an  purposes,  to  assure  family  unity,  or  when 
it  is  otherwise  m  the  public  interest. 

"'Bi  In  determining  whether  or  not  an 
alien  is  admissible  to  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  alien  shall  be  re- 
quired, at  the  alien's  expense,  to  meet  the 
same  requirements  with  respect  to  a  medical 
examination  as  are  required  of  aliens  seek 
ing  entry  into  the  United  States  as  immi 
grants. 

"'41  During  the  six  month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Attorney  General,  in  coopera 
tion  with  agencies  and  organisations  drsig 
nated  under  paragraph  '1/.  shall  broadly 
disseminate  information  respecting  the  ben- 
efits which  aliens  may  receive  under  this 
section  and  the  requirements  to  obtain  such 
benefits. 

"ISI'A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi 
sion  of  law.  the  Attorney  General  shall  first 
issue,  on  an  interim  or  other  basis  and 
t>e.fore  the  t>eginning  of  the  one-year  period 
described  m  subsection  lai'li.  such  regula 
tions  as  are  necessary  to  implement  this  sec 
tion  on  a  timely  basis. 

"'Bl  The  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  and  with  agencies  and  organisations 
designated  pursuant  to  paragraph  'D'Ai. 
shall  prescrxt>e  regulations  establishing  a 
definition  of  the  term  resided  continuously  . 
as  used  in  this  section,  and  for  establishing 
the  requirements  necessary  to  prove  eligibil 
ity  for  immigration  benefits  under  this  sec 
tion.  Such  regulations  may  be  prescribed  to 
take  effect  on  an  interim  basis  if  the  Attor 
nev  General  determines  that  this  is  neces- 
sary m  order  to  implement  this  section  m  a 
timely  manner. 

"'6J  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
that  m  the  case  of  an  alien  who  is  appre- 
hended l>efore  the  beginning  of  the  one-year 
application  period  descnt>ed  in  subsection 
'aHll.  and  who  can  establish  a  prima  facie 
case  of  eligibility  to  have  his  status  adjusted 
under  subsection  'a/  'but  .for  the  fact  that  he 
may  not  apply  for  such  adjustment  until  the 
beginning  of  such  period)  may  not  be  de- 
ported until  he  has  had  the  opportunity, 
during  the  first  thirty  days  of  the  one  year 
period,  to  file  an  application  for  such  ad 
justmenL 

"111  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  an  alien  descrit>ed  in  section 
2tbJ  of  Public  Law  97-271. 

"(c)il)  During  the  five-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  an  alien  is  granted  lawful 
permanent  resident  status  under  subsection 
'a)  and  during  the  five-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  an  alien  is  provided  a 
record  of  lawful  admission  for  permanent 
residence  under  section  249  based  on  an 
entry  into  the  United  States  on  or  after  Juni 
30.  1948.  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"lAl  except  as  provided  m  paragraph  '2i. 
the  alien  is  not  eligible  for-^ 


"III  any  program  of  .financial  assistance 
furnished  under  Federal  law  'whether 
through  grant,  loan,  guarantee,  or  other- 
wise/ on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  as  such 
programs  are  identified  by  the  Attorney 
General  m  consultation  with  other  appro- 
priate heads  of  the  var^ous  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government. 

"Ill/  medical  assistance  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and 

"'nil  assistance  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  and 

IB/  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
in may.  to  the  extent  consistent  with  sub- 
paragraph 'A/,  provide  that  the  alien  is  not 
eligible  for  the  programs  of  financial  or 
medical  assistance  furnished  under  the  law 
of  that  Slate  or  political  subdivision. 

"'2>  Paragraph  '1/  shall  not  apply— 
"'A>  to  a  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrant  'as 
defined  m  paragraph  'li  or  '2/'A/  of  section 
SOl'ei  of  Public  Law  96-422.  as  in  effect  on 
April  1.  1983/: 

"'Bl  m  the  case  of  assistance  prr  vided  to 
aliens  who  are  determined  'in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Attorney 
General  m  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Senices/  to  require 
such  assistance  becaw^e  of  apr  'm  the  case 
o'  aliens  sixty  five  years  of  age  or  olden, 
blindness,  or  disability,  and 

"'C/  m  the  case  of  medical  assistance  pro- 
vided to  aliens  who  are  determined  'm  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Attorney  General  m  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services'  to 
require  such  assistance  in  the  interest  of 
public  health  or  because  of  serious  illness  or 
injury. 

The  requirements  oj  State  plans  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  superced- 
ed to  the  extent  required  to  restnct  the  medi- 
cal assistance  in  the  manner  described  in 
subparagraph  'Ci  and  paragraph  'l/'Al'iii. 

"<3i  For  the  purpose  of  section  501  of  the 
Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980 
'Public  Law  96-4221.  assistance  shall  be  con- 
tinued under  such  section  with  respect  to  an 
alien  without  regard  to  the  alien's  adjust 
ment  of  status  under  this  section. 

'd/'li  There  shall  be  no  administrative  or 
judicial  renew  'by  class  action  or  other- 
wise/ of  a  determination  respecting  an  ap- 
plication for  adjustment  of  status  under 
subsection  'a/  except  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection. 

'12/  The  Attorney  General  shall  establish 
an  appellate  authority  to  provide  for  a 
single  level  of  administrative  appellate 
review  of  such  a  determination.  Such  ad- 
ministrative appellate  review  shall  be  based 
solely  upon  the  administrative  record  estab- 
lished at  the  time  of  the  determination  on 
the  application. 

'3/'Ai  There  shall  be  no  judicial  review  of 
such  a  determination,  unless  the  applicant 
has  exhausted  the  administralive  review  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  '2i. 

"'Bl  There  shall  be  judicial  renew  of  such 
a  denial  only  in  the  judicial  review  of  an 
order  of  deportation  under  section  106.  Such 
review  shall  be  based  solely  upon  the  admin- 
istrative record  established  at  the  time  of  the 
review  by  the  appellate  authority  and  the 
findings  of  fact  and  determinations  con- 
tained m  such  record  shall  be  conclusive 
unless  the  applicant  can  establish  gross 
abuse  of  discretion  or  that  the  findings  are 
directly  contrary  to  clear  and  convincing 
facts  contained  m  the  record  considered  as 
a  whole. ". 

lb/  The  table  of  contents  for  chapter  5  of 
title  II  is   amended   by   inserting  after  the 


Item   relating  to  section  245  the  following 

new  item: 

"Sec.  245A.  Adjustment  of  status  of  certain 
entrants  before  January  1, 
1982,  to  that  of  person  admit- 
ted for  permanent  residence. ", 

ic/  The  President  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
report  on  the  impact  of  the  enactment  of  the 
legalisation  program  described  in  section 
245A  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  including  such  impact  on  Slate  and 
local  governments  m  the  different  regions  of 
the  United  Slates. 

'd/'l/  Public  Law  89-732  'approved  No- 
vember 2,  1966/  IS  repealed. 

'2/  The  repeal  made  by  paragraph  11/  shall 
not  apply  to  a  native  or  citizen  of  Cuba  who 
has  been  inspected  and  admitted  or  paroled 
into  the  United  States  before  April  21.  1980. 

I'PDATING  REGISTRY  DATE  TO  JANUARY  I.  197] 

Sec.  302.  'a/  Section  249  (8  U.S.C.  12591  is 
amended - 

'11  by  striking  out  "jiinb  jo.  i94s"  in  the 
heading  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "Janu- 
ary I.  1973".  and 

'21  by  sinking  out  "June  30.  1948'  in 
paragraph  'a/  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1,  1973". 

'b/  The  item  m  the  table  of  contents  relat- 
ing to  section  249  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1948  ",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'January  1,  1973". 

STATE  legalization  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  303  'a/  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  subsections  'b/  and 
'ci  of  this  section  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  1984  and  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  .fiscal  years. 

'b/'li  Subject  to  the  amounts  provided  in 
advance  m  appropriation  Acts,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
provide,  reimbursement  to  each  State  'as  de- 
fined m  paragraph  '2/fA//  for  100  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  programs  of  public  as- 
sistance 'as  defined  in  paragraph  12/IB)/ 
provided  to  any  eligible  legalised  alien  (as 
defined  m  paragraph  l2l'CI/. 

'2/  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

'A/  The  term  "State"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  lOl'ai'36/  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  '8  U.S.C. 
1101'a/i36//. 

IB/  The  term  "programs  of  public  assist- 
ance "  means  programs  existing  in  a  State  or 
local  jurisdiction  which  — 

'II  provide  for  cash,  medical,  or  other  as- 
sistance designed  to  meet  the  basic  subsist- 
ence or  health  needs  of  individuals  or  re- 
quired in  the  interest  of  public  health. 

'Ill  are  generally  available  to  needy  indi- 
viduals residing  in  the  State  or  locality,  and 

'III/  receive  funding  from  units  of  State  or 
local  government. 

'Ci  The  term  "eligible  legalised  alien" 
means  — 

'II  an  alien  who  has  been  granted  perma- 
nent resident  status  under  section  245A'aJ 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  but 
only  until  the  end  of  the  .five-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  the  alien  was  granted 
such  status;  and 

'11/  an  alien  who  has  been  provided  a 
record  of  lawful  admission  for  permanent 
residence  under  section  249  of  such  Act 
based  on  an  entry  into  the  United  States  on 
or  ajter  June  30,  1948.  but  only  until  the  end 
of  the  five-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
the  alien  was  provided  such  record. 

'c/'U  Subject  to  the  amounts  provided  m 
advance  m  appropriation  Acts  and  in  ac- 


cordance viith  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Education  shall  make  payments  to  State 
educalioTuil  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting local  educational  agencies  of  that 
State  in  providing  educational  services  for 
eligible  l^alized  aliens  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section ibJ<2>tC)). 

12)  The  amount  of  the  payment  to  a  Stale 
educatioital  agency  under  this  subsection 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  based  on  the 
number  of  eligible  legalized  aliens  las  de- 
fined in  subsection  IbtlZIIOt  ivho  are  en- 
rolled in  elementary  and  secondary  public 
schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  each  local 
educational  agency  within  that  State. 

131  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  "elementary  school",  "local  education- 
al agency",  "secondary  school",  "State",  and 
"State  educational  agency"  have  the  mean- 
ings given  such  terms  under  section  198(a) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Actof  19t5. 

TITLE  IV-EXTENDED  VOLUNTARY 
DEPARTURE  FOR  SALVADORANS 

EXTEt/DED  VOLUNTARY  DEPARTURE  FOR 
SALVADORANS 

Sec.  401.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in 
the  case  of  nationals  of  El  Salvador  who 
otherwise  qualify  for  voluntary  departure 
(in  lieu  of  deportation)  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  extend  the  date  such  aliens  are  re- 
quired to  depart  voluntarily  until  such  date 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  that  the 
situation  in  El  Salvador  has  changed  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  their  safely  returning  to  El 
Salvador, 

AMENDMEKt  no.  1.  REPORTED  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE.  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  DE  LA  GARZA 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No.  1 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  desire  to  offer 
amendment  No.  1? 

Mr.  DC  LA  GARZA.  Yes.  I  do,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  1  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  H.R.  1510.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Garza:  Page  5. 
after  line  15,  insert  the  following: 

•■(6)(A1  In  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity 
that  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  the  hiring,  re- 
cruiting, or  referring  of  an  agricultural 
worker,  that  person  or  entity  shall  be  con- 
sidered t»  have  complied  with  such  require- 
ments With  respect  to  any  subsequent 
hiring,  recruiting,  or  referring  of  that  agri- 
cultural worker  occurring  during  the  appli- 
cable period  (as  defined  in  subparagraph 
<B))  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  most 
recent  and  previous  compliance  with  such 
requirements. 

•■(B)  Por  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  applicable  period'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b)— 

"(i)  a  five-year  period  for  a  citizen  or  na- 
tional of  the  United  States; 

"(ii)  a  three-year  period  for  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence; 

"(iii)  a  period  (not  to  exceed  one  year)  as 
the  Attorney  General  may  establish  for  a 
nonimmigrant;  or 


"(iv)  a  period  (not  to  exceed  three  years) 
as  the  Attorney  General  may  establish  for 
an  alien  otherwise  classified. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
DE  la  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  first  amendment  is  an  Agriculture 
Committee  amendment  to  reduce  the 
paperwork  requirements  under  the 
employer  sanction  provisions  of  H.R. 
1510. 

Many  of  the  same  workers  return  to 
the  same  farm  or  employer  for  the 
harvest  of  several  different  crops  each 
year,  and  year  after  year.  Accordingly, 
it  was  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
it  was  burdensome,  as  well  as  unneces- 
sary, to  require  the  employer  to  com- 
plete the  verification  paperwork  re- 
quired under  the  new  subsection  (b)  of 
section  274A,  as  added  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  each  time  the  same 
worker  returned  to  the  same  farm 
during  the  same  year,  or  year  after 
year— particularly  in  the  case  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  nationals  and  permanent 
residents. 

Specifically,  under  the  committee 
amendment  verification  would  be  re- 
quired: First,  every  5-year  period  for  a 
citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States;  second,  every  3-year  period  for 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence;  third,  each  period— not 
to  exceed  3  years— as  the  Attorney 
General  may  establish  for  an  alien 
other  than  nonimmigrant;  and  fourth, 
each  period— not  to  exceed  1  year— as 
the  Attorney  General  may  establish 
for  a  nonimmigrant  alien. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  amend- 
ment eliminates  the  requirement  for 
duplicative  paperwork  as  to  worker 
status,  but  still  provides  the  necessary 
protections  regarding  nonimmigrants 
entering  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  at  this  point 
to  the  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Morrison). 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
thank  my  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  to 
the  Members  that,  unfortunately,  the 
description  of  this  first  amendment  is 
in  error  as  published  by  the  Democrat 
Study  Group,  a  group  who  usually 
does  work  that  is  beyond  reproach  and 
we  are  delighted  to  subscribe  to  their 
service.  That  error  is  continued  in 
other  descriptions  of  this  first  amend- 
ment. 

The  description  involved  is  of  a  pro- 
vision that  actually  exists  in  the  judi- 
ciary version  of  the  bill.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Members  understand 
that  the  amendment  in  front  of  us  has 
to  do  with  paperwork  reduction.  It  ap- 
plies to  both  agricultural  employers 
and  employees.  This  does  not  change 
the  requirement  that  the  employer 
verify  the  legality  on  the  necessary 
form  like  everyone  else.  All  it  does  is 
clarify  the  length  of  life,  if  you  will,  of 


that  verification.  The  Agriculture 
Committee  asks  for  this  because  of  the 
off-again-on-again  nature  of  seasonal 
agricultural  work,  and  the  measure, 
very  frankly,  is  not  clear  in  this 
regard. 

For  instance,  this  would  allow  the 
verification  to  have  a  life  of  its  own;  it 
would  be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer. 
It  would  provide  that  that  verification, 
once  established  could  exist  for  5  years 
for  a  citizen  or  a  national;  for  3  years 
for  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence,  and  a  period  not  to 
exceed  1  year,  as  determined  by  the 
Attorney  General,  for  nonimmigrants. 

From  my  personal  experience,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  indicate  that  in  agri- 
cultural employment  quite  often  the 
same  workers  are  back  year  after  year. 
Many  of  the  Members  do  not  realize 
that  this  law,  once  passed  and  put  into 
effect,  would  require  employers  to 
check  and  verify  the  legality  of  all 
workers,  not  just  those  that  might  in 
fact  look  like  they  could  be  aliens.  It  is 
important  to  me  that  agricultural  em- 
ployees who  will  work  perhaps  for  1 
week  and  come  back  a  month  later, 
and  potentially  be  back  working  for 
the  same  employer  several  times  a 
year,  that  they  not  be  required  to  re- 
verify  and  duplicate  this  paperwork 
each  time  they  are  hired. 

I  am  not  worried  about  this  for  large 
farmers,  but  for  the  smaller  farmer 
whose  office  is  the  kitchen  table,  this 
is  indeed  a  burden,  and  it  is  an  unnec- 
essary burden.  Again,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  dodge  the  verification  proce- 
dure; it  just  clarifies  how  often,  where 
employment  is  spasmodic  in  agricul- 
ture, that  these  forms  would  have  to 
be  filled  out. 

I  urge  the  acceptance  of  this  particu- 
lar paperwork  reduction  amendment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  excellent  explanation 
and  would  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  set  the  stage  for  our  col- 
leagues about  where  we  are  today,  and 
then  I  will  address  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  as 
advanced  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

First,  let  me  thank  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  who  voted  for  the  rule 
yesterday.  The  resounding  vote  of  291 
to  111  does  indicate  one  thing  clearly, 
that  is  that  the  House  does  not  want 
to  do  nothing  with  respect  to  immigra- 
tion reform.  The  House  wants  to  do 
something.  We  hope  in  the  remaining 
4  days  of  this  historic  debate  that  we 
can  deliver  to  the  House  a  bill  which 
everyone  can  support  proudly.  I  thank 
those  who  voted  for  the  rule. 
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I  also  respect  those  who  voted 
against  the  rule.  I  am  sure  they  acted 
from  deep  feeling  and  from  their  own 
sense  of  intellectually  what  this  bill  is. 
We  hope  that  they  continue  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  amendments  which  are 
offered  Ijecause  many  of  them  might 
change  the  bill  to  the  point  where 
they  then  could  support  the  bill.  I 
salute  you  for  being  honest  to  your 
purpose,  but  I  also  ask  that  you  watch 
and  keep  an  open  mind  because  the 
bill  could  change. 

Let  me  also  thank  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  for  having  nominated  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
N.^TCHER)  to  chair  this  historic  debate 
I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that  there  is 
no  one  in  the  House  who  is  any  more 
competent,  who  is  any  more  gentle 
manly,  who  is  any  more  alert  to  the 
nuances  of  the  legislative  proce.ss  than 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Natcher)  who  will,  as  he  did  even  last 
night  into  the  wee  hours,  bear  with  us 
and  understand  that  this  r.iatter  is 
very  important.  So  I  thank  him  for  his 
willingness  to  accept  this  challenge 
along  with  us. 

The  Members  of  the  House  would  be 
notified  that  on  last  night  we  did  com- 
plete general  debate  and  we  are  now 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  We  are  delib- 
erating on  the  amendments,  the  first 
of  which  IS  from  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Agriculiurt-  This  is  a  4 
day  debate,  which  I  ha\e  said  is  histor 
ic,  and  it  Is  historic  because  we  are 
dealing  with  historic  matters;  How  we 
get  to  America,  how  we  stay  her»', 
what  we  do  when  we  are  hen-,  how  wt- 
are  treated  when  we  are  here.  This  is 
historic,  and  therefore,  this  matter 
should  be  given  cartful  and  deliberate 
consideration 

Under  the  genius  of  'hr  rule  report 
ed  yesterday  by  the  Rules  Committtf 
and  voted  by  this  House,  the  Houst 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  voting  as 
many  as  69  amendments.  Every  shaae 
of  every  idea  of  every  substance  will  be 
brought  forward  We  can  tighten  em- 
ployer sanctions,  loosen  employer 
sanctions,  or  vote  sanctions  out  of  the 
bill.  We  can  tighten  legalization, 
loosen  legalization  or  vote  it  out  of  the 
bill.  That  is  the  genius  of  the  rule,  and 
that  is  the  responsiveness  of  the  rule 
to  the  historic  nature  of  this  debate. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  our  distinguished 
chairman  who  is  the  chairman  ol  my 
committee,  and  the  manager  on  the 
floor  for  the  bill,  is  a  man  of  great  pa- 
tience and  great  deliberation,  and  he 
wants  the  House  to  work  Its  will.  But  I 
think  also  the  gt  ntleman  from  New 
Jersey  is  a  man  who  realizes  that  he 
wants  something  to  emerge  from  this 
activitiy.  and  under  the  rule.  I  would 
just  advise  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  the  opportunity 
to  move  to  curtail  debate  if  he  feels 
the  House  is  acting  dilatorily,  or  if  he 
feels  that  there  is  a  conscious  effort 


afoot  to  bog  the  bill  down  in  protract- 
ed debate  designed  to  kill  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
that  opportunity  to  move  to  curtail.  I 
an  sure  he  will  not  act  unless  he  is 
clearly  of  the  opinion  the  House  is  not 
trying  to  work  its  will,  but  is  trying  to 
diily-dally. 

I  urge  the  House  therefore  to.  as  we 
will  on  this  particular  amendment,  to 
move  with  reasonable  expedition:  to 
discuss  the  issues  in  a  careful  and  de- 
liberative manner,  and  then,  at  the 
end  of  this  activity,  this  historic  activi- 
ty, to  \ote  up  a  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, we  in  the  committee  took  the 
posture  that  what  was  good  for  the 
goo.se  should  be  good  for  the  gander. 
What  was  good  for  domestic  workers 
or  factors  workers  should  be  good  for 
agricultural  workers  as  well.  There- 
fore, our  bill  says  that  everyone  is  ex- 
amined at  each  change  of  job. 
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If,  however,  the  House,  in  its  will, 
decides  that  agriculture  is  different 
and,  therefore,  depending  on  the  5 
vears,  3  years,  2  years,  M'rification  as 
advanced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  that  that  is  suitable  for 
this  particular  activity,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  sugMcsts  this  is  not 
what  I  would  call  a  killer  amendment 
to  the  bill. 

I  would,  perhaps,  propound  to  my 
friend,  the  geritleman  from  Texas,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit 
tee,  does  the  gentleman,  who  under 
stands  agriculture  far  better  than  the 
gentleman  from  Kentuck,\,  suggest 
that  there  is  a  difference  with  respect 
to  the  fnquencs  of  verification  by 
reason  ol  this  kind  of  agricultural  ac 
tivity' 

Mr  Dt  i.A  GARZA.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  ^;entleman  \ield' 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  1  Nield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  nt:  la  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen 
tleman  for  .Melding 

Mr.  Chairman,  ves;  there  is.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  not  have  to  do  one,  two 
or  three  times  a  \ear  tiie  same  thing 
when  it  ly  the  same  individual,  same 
employer,  same  employee. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, because  the  gentleman  is  distin- 
guished in  his  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture matters,  ;\.s  is  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

As  I  .say,  our  bill  took  the  posture 
that  what  was  good  for  one  was  good 
for  the  other,  but  if  the  Hou,se.  in  its 
will,  feels  that  this  amendment  is  one 
which  does  show  a  distinction  in  the 
nature  of  agriculture  activities,  then  it 
would  not  hurt  the  bill  in  any  essen- 
tial sense. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  one  of  the  things  I  am  confi- 
dent will  happen  is  that  employers  will 
realize  that  this  paperwork  is  the 
prima  facie  evidence  that  keeps  them 
out  of  jail  or  from  being  fined,  and 
they  will  want  to  have  it  in  their 
records. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi)  has  expired, 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr,  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI,  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr, 
Morrison), 

Mr  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

Mr.  Chairman,  quite  often  in  agri- 
culture, as  the  chairman  has  pointed 
out.  again  there  is  no  office  procedure, 
there  is  no  office  staff.  People  will  be 
coming  in  the  early  morning  hours, 
and  I  think  to  repeat  and  force  the 
same  papers  to  be  filled  out  a  number 
of  times  per  year  on  the  same  individ- 
ual is  harassment  to  the  employee  and 
could  lead  to  technical  difficulties  for 
the  employer.  So  there  is  a  difference 
in  this  industry  that  justifies  special 
consideration, 

Mr.  MAZZOLI,  As  I  say.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Washington.  I  yield 
to  my  friends  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  suggest  again  that  this 
amendment,  while  it  is  not  what  the 
committee  had  in  mind,  is  certainly 
not  the  kind  that  would  do  essential 
harm  to  the  fabric  of  our  bill, 

Mr.  LUNGREN,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  though  I  do  not 
think  that  this  amendment  will  be  as 
clean  as  some  suggest  it  will,  because  it 
will  require  the  employer  to  make  a 
finding  on  his  own  as  to  whether  the 
person  who  he  is  employing  is  a  U.S. 
citizen,  a  permanent  resident  alien,  or 
a  nonimmigrant,  because  he  will  have 
different  periods  of  time  in  which  to 
keep  the  paper  information,  those  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  think 
that  this  will,  in  fact,  be  easier  for 
those  in  agriculture  to  work  with. 

We  have  no  objection  to  it,  so  I 
would  support  the  amendment  and 
hope  we  can  get  on  with  further 
amendments. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York. 

Mr,  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding, 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  the  very  first 
amendment,  and  already  we  are  giving 
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a  specific 
ation. 

Based  upon  our  debate  last  night, 
moving  somewhat  ahead  of  ourselves 

to  the  Panetta  amendment 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Let  me  allow  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  finish 
his  statement  and  then  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  continuing  to  yield. 

Based  upon  the  conversation  that  we 
had  late  last  night  with  our  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Panetta),  we  are 
going  to.  with  this  bill,  give  a  very 
high  priority  to  agriculture.  What  gets 
me  about  all  of  this  is  that  illegal 
aliens  are  all  right  to  work  our  farms, 
and  we  can  give  the  farmer  every  con- 
sideration, but  these  workers  are  not 
allowed  to  have  the  rights  of  the  per- 
sons living  and  working  in  this  coun- 
try. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  tough  im- 
migration bill,  as  I  assiune  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
wants,  we  cannot  already  begin  to 
work  out  special  compromises  for  spe- 
cial industries.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
that  I  am  going  to  have  to  think  very 
carefully  about  these  special  consider- 
ations, because  if  it  is  good  for  the 
goose,  it  Detter  be  good  for  the  gander. 
Since  we  are  all  in  this  together,  we 
should  really  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  what  you  are  talking  about  re- 
garding immigration  reform. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  would  just  suggest 
the  reasotn  I  believe  that  this  makes 
sense  is  tbat  we  are  dealing  with  an  in- 
dustry in  which  there  is  seasonal-type 
employment  and  there  was  the  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  having  someone 
come  at  one  time  of  the  year,  coming 
back  several  months  later,  coming 
back  the  next  year.  They  know  the  in- 
dividual. He  comes  back  on  a  regular 
basis.  To  clear  up  confusion  about 
whether  they  would  have  to  get  a  new 
paper  document  from  him  each  time, 
even  though  he  is  in  a  continual  em- 
ployment status,  I  think  it  makes  cer- 
tain sense,. 

So,  yes,  it  is  a  compromise.  Yes,  it  is 
treating  it  somewhat  differently,  but  it 
is  because  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
type  of  v;ork  schedule  as  opposed  to 
many  other  industries. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  I.A  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  that,  one, 
we  carmot  educate  this  House  at  this 
point  as  to  the  respective  intricacies  of 


or  whatever.  The  fact  is  that  this  bill, 
as  it  is  written,  imposes  a  burden  on  an 
agricultural  worker  because  a  farmer, 
for  example,  would  hire  an  individual 
in  this  field  for  a  period  of  time.  Then 
that  work  terminates.  Then  he  has  to 
rehire  him  when  he  moves  to  the  next 
field  or  next  crop  1  week  or  2  weeks 
hence. 

Under  this  legislation,  he  would 
have  to  do  the  paperwork  every  2  or  3 
weeks  for  the  same  worker.  Agricul- 
ture is  not  asking  for  special  privi- 
leges. 

This  amendment  is  simply  aimed  at 
streamlining  the  verification  process 
so  that  we  do  not  burden  an  employer 
with  the  onus  of  unnecessary,  repeti- 
tive verification  of  the  same  employee 
to  satisfy  the  technical  requirement  of 
the  law. 

This  process  in  no  way  affects  em- 
ployer sanctions.  It  changes  nothing 
except  that  it  reduces  the  paperwork 
for  the  farmer  and  for  the  identifica- 
tion process  for  the  prospective  em- 
ployee. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr,  Lun- 
GREN)  has  again  expired, 

(On  request  of  Mr,  Garcia  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lungren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York, 

Mr.  GARCIA,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  at 
this  particular  moment  to  continue  my 
dialog  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

I  felt  very  strongly  about  what  we 
talked  about  last  night,  and  I  feel  as 
strongly  about  it  as  I  did  yesterday.  I 
do  not  want  to  belabor  this  point  be- 
cause we  have  many  more  issues  to 
take  up,  but  I  would  hope  that  as  we 
start  to  give  special  considerations— 
and  the  gentleman  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  I  re- 
spect that— but  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  here  is  another  segment  of  this 
country  which  will  get  special  consid- 
eration. In  effect,  they  get  these  per- 
sons in,  let  them  pick,  and  ihen  get 
them  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  this 
and  as  I  said  last  night,  if  we  are  going 
to  go  on  with  this,  let  uc  .to  all  the 
way,  and  see  that  everybody  is  treated 
equally. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  would 
like  to  respond,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  very  much.  If  this  legislation 
passes  without  this  amendment,  we 
are  burdening  the  employer  and  we 
are  burdening  the  employee.  We  are 


certain    business    endeavors    such    as    burdening  those  whom  the  gentleman 
manufacti^ring,    agriculture,    retailer,    wants  to  protect  from  burdens  and  im- 


positions, under  his  philosophical  res- 
ervation. It  is  not  special  privilege  nor 
is  it  treating  someone  differently.  It 
merely  follows  an  established  legisla- 
tive goal  of  reducing  cumbersome  bu- 
reaucratic paperwork,  something  the 
gentleman  supports.  That  is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
might  say  that  with  respect  to  this 
amendment,  it  makes  an  accommoda- 
tion recognizing  particular  circum- 
stances. We  attempted  in  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  paperwork  burden  that  relat- 
ed to  all  prospective  employees  pre- 
cisely because  we  wanted  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  discrimination. 

At  the  same  time,  we  wanted  to 
make  that  burden  the  least  onerous 
that  it  could  possibly  be,  and  this 
amendment  seems  in  keeping  with 
that.  It  establishes  the  same  pattern 
of  paperwork  that  is  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  enforcement,  and  yet  it  seeks 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  paperwork 
burdens  in  a  particular  industry  be- 
cause of  the  particular  circumstances 
there.  Therefore.  I  would  support  the 
amendment. 
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Mr,  ROYBAL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  really  like  to 
understand  what  this  amendment  is 
all  about.  We  heard  yesterday  a  tre- 
mendous argument  on  the  floor  that 
the  reason  that  sanctions  are  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  is  because  this  will 
stem  the  flow  of  the  undocumented 
coming  into  the  United  States.  We 
were  told  that  if  the  employers  were 
to  be  sanctioned  if  he  hired  people 
without  documents,  that  that  in  itself 
would  secure  the  borders. 

I  felt  then  that  that  was  an  argu- 
ment that  had  very  little  merit.  Never- 
theless, every  time  this  bill  was  dis- 
cussed the  same  argument  was  made. 
This  we  were  told,  was  the  way  to 
secure  our  borders. 

But  now  we  have  an  amendment 
that  exempts  a  special  interest  group, 
I  often  made  the  statement  that  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  benefit  a  spe- 
cial interest  group  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  also  said  that  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  that  we  can 
point  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  firms  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
was  hired  to  lobby  on  behalf  of  the 
passage  of  those  things  that  benefit 
agriculture. 

Having  said  that,  now  we  find  an 
amendment  that  says  growers  will 
have  to  verify  job  applicants'  ID  cards 
every  5  years;  that  is,  if  you  are  an 
American.  But  If  you  are  a  permanent 
resident,  it  will  have  to  be  done  every 
3  years.  Now,  if  you  are  a  temporary 
worker,  it  is  every  year. 

How  is  the  employer  going  to  know 
whether  or  not  you  are  an  American 
citizen,  whether  you  are  here  as  a  per- 
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manent  resident,  or  whether  you  are 
here  as  a  temporary  worker?  Is  he 
then  going  to  start  making  that  exami- 
nation and  doing  then  the  job  of  the 
Department  of  Immigration?  Yes,  he 
will,  if  this  amendment  prevails. 

But  how  are  you  going  to  enforce  it? 
How  much  Is  it  going  to  cost  to  be  sure 
that  that  employer  does  or  does  not 
discriminate  to  the  point  where  he  will 
start  verifying  all  these  cards  when- 
ever he  pleases  and  perhaps  in  that  in- 
stance become  subject  to  a  fine  and/or 
jail  because  he  made  a  mistake  some- 
where down  the  line? 

Now.  this  amendment  removes  the 
farmer-grower  from  compliance  with 
the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill.  It  eliminates 
the  requirement  for  employer  verifica- 
tion each  time  an  employee  applies  for 
work. 

If  sanctions  against  the  employer 
are  going  to  help  and  if  this  is  going  to 
be  the  mechanism  that  is  used  to 
secure  our  borders,  an  exemption  is 
made  by  this  amendment  in  that  grow- 
ers and  farmers  do  not  have  to  see  doc- 
uments every  time  they  hire  someone, 
you  can  do  it  every  5  years  or  every  3 
years,  and  an  exemption  is  made  clear- 
ly indicating  that  an  industry  in  this 
Nation  is  being  favored  by  the  passage 
of  this  amendment. 

1  would  like  to  have  someone  explain 
to  me  how  that  is  going  to  be  done.  If 
the  main  feature  of  this  bill  is  sanc- 
tions and  legalization,  how  are  you 
going  to  actually  be  fair  in  trying  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  what 
should  be  done  under  the  circum- 
st&nccs? 

Now.  it  could  be  that  there  may  be 
another  amendment  exempting  other 
employers.  Does  this  mean  that  all 
employers,  regardless  of  who  they  are. 
will  fall  under  this  amendment,  or 
does  it  mean  that  only  the  growers 
will  come  under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  simply  follows  the 
limits  of  our  committees  jurisdiction 
over  agricultural  workers. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  So  in  other  words, 
this  is  a  special  interest  amendment 
just  for  agricultural  workers''  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  special  interest  part.  I  know 
the  gentleman  has  a  hangup  about  ag- 
ricultural workers,  and  I  respect  that. 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  do  not  have  a 
hangup. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  have  to  dis- 
agree with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoYBAL).  There  is  no  exemption  at  all. 
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There  is  the  same  requirement  for  ver 
ification. 

This  is  to  .screen  out  illegal  workers, 
even  those  attempting  to  work  in  agri- 
culture, where  only  15  percent  of  ille- 
gal workers  are  currently  hired  in  this 
country.  All  this  amendment  does  is 
reduce  the  volume  of  paperwork  by 
saying  that  once  you  are  verified  and 
you  come  to  work  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent weeks  throughout  the  year,  you 
do  not  have  to  repeat  that  paperwork 
over  and  over  again. 

While  this  may  be  considered  as  spe- 
cial treatment  for  agricultural  workers 
and  agricultural  employers  becau.se 
they  do  not  have  to  go  over  the  same 
paperwork  time  and  time  again,  it 
could  also  be  said  that  in  other  indus- 
tries, employing  85  percent  of  the  ille- 
gal workers  in  this  country,  your  work 
IS  going  to  be  more  continuous  and 
you  would  not  be  going  through  this 
reverification  procedure  anyway. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
poinf 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  he  is,  of  course, 
talking  about  the  worker.  I  am  con- 
cerried  about  the  employer  as  well, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  distinction  that 
this  amendment  makes. 

For  those  who  are  employers  of  agri- 
cultural workers,  they  are  not  going  to 
be  treated  the  same  as  are  employers 
of  other  .sea.sonal-type  workers,  such 
as  jobs  in  amusement  parks,  for  exam- 
ple. If  an  amu.sement  park  employer, 
for  example,  hired  an  undocumented 
worker,  they  are  subject  to  the  crimi- 
nal and  civil  sanctions  in  H.R.  1510, 
whereas  an  agricultural  employer 
would  not  be  subject  to  those  sanc- 
tions under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
The  gentleman  errs  in  that  anyone 
who  hires  an  illegal  worker  is  guilty 
under  the  law.  We  arc  not  attempting 
to  get  away  from  that  at  all. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  if  you 
worked  for  1  week  harvesting  one  crop 
and  come  back  a  week  later  to  go  to 
work  for  the  .same  farmer,  the  paper- 
work that  was  done  for  the  first  em- 
ployment IS  valid  all  through  the  time. 
The  amusement  park,  I  presume, 
once  they  hire  a  worker,  is  going  to 
have  that  person  working  all  through 
the  summer  or  throughout  a  certain 
.season  of  the  year,  a^  opposed  to  the 
spasmodic  employment  that  we  find  in 
agriculture. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.   MORRISON  of  Washington.   I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  just  say  that  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinction  may  be 
made  as  between  weeks  and  months  as 


opposed  to  the  entire  year.  In  the 
amusement  park  example,  for  every  3 
months  that  went  by  or  for  every  4  or 
5  months  that  went  by  and  a  person 
was  rehired,  the  employer  would  still 
have  to  file  the  paperwork,  whereas 
the  agricultural  employer  would  not. 

Is  that  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
That  is  my  understanding.  One  of  the 
altitudes  that  we  took  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  was  that  we  chose  to 
generally  restrict  our  amendments  to 
the  agriculture  sector  since  that  was 
basically  our  jurisdiction,  and  we  were 
attempting  to  represent  our  own  par- 
ticular area  of  interest  rather  than 
make  this  universal  for  all  employers. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Morrison)  a  couple  of  questions,  if  I 
might,  about  this  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  gentleman  is 
describing  a  case  in  which  an  employer 
hires  an  individual,  goes  through  the 
verification  process:  it  is  verified  under 
the  test  in  the  bill  that  this  person  is 
not  an  illegal  alien,  and  he  goes  ahead 
and  hires  him.  and  the  person  works 
for  2  or  3  weeks  or  some  period  of 
time.  And  then  you  kind  of  lose  me. 
and  I  do  not  understand. 

Does  this  person  then  go  to  work  for 
another  employer,  maybe  on  a  differ- 
ent crop  that  has  come  time  to  har- 
vest, and  then  maybe  3  or  4  weeks  he 
comes  back  to  the  original  employer? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  intent  is  this:  Say  that 
you  hired  the  worker  initially;  every 
time  that  worker  came  back  to  you 
within  the  prescribed  period  your  veri- 
fication paperwork  would  be  in  your 
files  to  protect  you  in  case  the  Immi- 
gration Service  checked  your  employ- 
ees. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  So  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  where  an 
employee  returns  to  the  original  em- 
ployer? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Yes:  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Now.  for 
the  second  employer,  this  would  not 
meet  that  test.  The  second  employer 
would  have  to  go  through  the  verifica- 
tion process  and  meet  that  test. 
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So  I  am  looking  forward  to  some 
other  amendments  down  the  road 
where  one  of  the  arguments  is  that 
the  employee  would  be  allowed  to 
move  from  crop  to  crop  within  a 
period  of  time.  I  am  just  trying  to  de- 
termine at  what  point  this  verification 
is  made  and  for  how  long  it  is  good? 

So  the  second  employer— if  you  fin- 
ished picking  cherries  and  the  peaches 


came  in  and  you  moved  to  a  second 
employer,  that  employer  would  have 
to  go  through  the  verification  require- 
ments of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  his  answer  is  accurate,  that 
there  is  no  intent  at  all  to  eliminate 
any  of  the  initial  verification  steps  for 
any  given  employer. 

After  aD,  the  verification  procedure 
is  to  protect  the  employer  from  the 
sanctions  that  would  be  imposed  under 
the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill. 

Mr.  MILIAR  of  California.  Under 
the  legislation,  with  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman,  the  employer  would 
be  required  to  retain  the  verification 
documents  or  copies  of  them  for  in- 
spection if  that  was  required  at  a  later 
time;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
That  is  right. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  So  we 
are  not,  if  I  have  the  correct  reading, 
we  are  not  destroying  the  paper  trail  if 
you  want  to  come  back  in  and  engage 
in  whether  or  not  verification  took 
place  for  an  ex-employee,  the  paper 
would  remain  in  the  employer's  file. 
You  simply  would  not  be  redundantly 
adding  to  that  each  and  every  time  the 
person  came  back  to  his  employment. 

Finally,  for  what  period  of  time  is 
the  gentleman  talking  about? 

Mr,  MORRISON  of  Washington.  It 
varies.  We  went  to  the  Immigration 
Service  to  ask  them  for  their  sugges- 
tions. We  found  that  for  people  who 
were  identified  as  U.S.  citizens  or  na- 
tionals that  5  years  was  adequate,  be- 
cause their  status  is  not  going  to 
change. 

For  people  under  the  law,  under 
Simpson-Mazzoli,  who  might  be  de- 
clared to  be  permanent  residents,  their 
status  could  change,  so  their  verifica- 
tion paper  is  given  a  life  of  3  years. 

The  Attorney  General  was  given 
flexibility  on  others.  For  instance,  if 
workers  came  in  under  some  legalized 
program,  the  verification  there  would 
need  to  be  more  frequent  because  of 
the  changing  status  of  the  potential 
worker. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  But  as  I 
read  on  line  19,  it  is  conceivable  that 
could  be  a  3-year  period  for  an  alien, 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  No; 
it  is  not  to  exceed  1  year,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  MItLER  of  California.  Well, 
then  I  do  not  understand  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  105. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman  is 
reading  correctly.  It  is  a  1-year  span 
for  a  nonimmigrant  and  the  Attorney 
General  would  set  a  period  not  to 
exceed  3  years  for  another  nonimmi- 
grant alien  category. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  says  a 
period  not  to  exceed  3  years. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  That  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  establish  for  an  alien 
not  otherwise  classified. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  This  pro- 
cedure could  be  invoked  for  a  period 
for  3  years,  assuming  that  the  alien  is 
in  the  country  for  3  years;  he  could 
work  up  and  down  my  State  or  the 
gentleman's  State  and  coming  back  to 
that  employer,  that  verification  proc- 
ess would  not  have  to  be  gone  through 
for  that  3-year  period  of  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  As  long  as  he  is 
not  classified  as  a  nonimmigrant,  the 
Attorney  General  can  establish  a 
period  of  time  not  to  exceed  3  years 
from  the  initial  verification. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor the  point,  but  we  have  here  a  sit- 
uation where  the  mighty,  those  people 
who  are  powerful  in  Washington,  and 
those  people  who  are  represented  by 
very  strong  lobbies,  are  going  to  walk 
away  from  this  bill  with  everything 
intact.  Yet,  every  other  industry  is 
going  to  be  subjected  to  the  employer 
sanctions  put  forth  by  the  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  bill. 

In  agreeing  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment, it  eliminates  the  requirements 
of  employer  verification  each  time  an 
employee  applies  for  work. 

Growers— and  I  underline  the  word 
growers— who  I  might  add  are  well 
represented,  will  have  to  verify  a  docu- 
ment once  every  5  years  for  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  once  every  3  years  for  a 
permanent  resident,  and  once  every 
year  for  a  temporary  worker. 

Second,  growers  will  not  be  subject 
to  fines  for  having  hired  illegal  aliens, 
because  they  have  buffered  them- 
selves with  this  amendment  from 
criminal  or  civil  penalties  by  passing  it 
on  to  other  entities,  such  as.  State  em- 
ployment agencies. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman  is 
not  correct.  Employer  sanctions  will 
prevail  without  distinction.  This 
amendment  does  not  change  anything 
except  to  eliminate  an  unnecessary  re- 
petitive, paperwork  verification  proc- 
ess of  the  same  employee  within  and 
short  span  of  harvest  breaks. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Well,  yes,  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Well,  I  have  the  time. 
May  I  ask  a  question. 

We  are  living  today  in  a  very  sophis- 
ticated society.  Because  we  are  living 
in  a  computer  age,  there  is  not  the 
complicated  paperwork  that  has  been 
referred  to,  the  point  the  gentleman  is 
making. 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Sure,  I  yield. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Has  the  gentle- 
man seen  the  application  form  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  have? 
You  can  be  computerized  to  the  nth 
degree,  but  you  still  have  to  fill  out  an 
application  form,  a  form  which  the 
gentleman  and  I  object  to  in  our  philo- 
sophical agreement.  But,  here  the  gen- 
tleman is  incorrect  about  agricultural 
workers,  because  all  this  says  is  that 
you  do  not  have  to  fill  the  same  blank 
every  2  weeks. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Well,  reclaiming  my 
time,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  I  say  that  there  is 
nobody  that  likes  to  eat  more  than  me 
and  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  all  the 
farmers  and  growers  in  our  country; 
but  what  I  am  opposed  to  is  that  we 
are  protecting  one  industry.  Later  on 
there  will  be  another  industry  that 
will  come  in  for  special  consideration. 
Later  on  another,  and  then  what  will 
happen?  We  are  going  to  find  our- 
selves in  a  situation  where  only  those 
persons  who  are  trying  to  put  their 
lives  together  are  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  be  penalized. 

That  is  the  problem  with  this 
amendment.  I  simply  want  to  extend 
the  same  rights  given  our  grahdpar- 
ents  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  to  in- 
dividuals coming  to  this  country 
today.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
understand  this. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GARCIA.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  seem  to  dispel  the  misconcep- 
tion of  my  colleague.  This  is  denied  in 
part  for  the  protection  of  the  group 
that  my  colleague  wishes  to  protect. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Why  should  they  be 
given  special  consideration? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  me  as  ironic 
that  in  a  bill  which  provides  that  em- 
ployer sanctions  are  the  key  part  of 
protecting  our  borders  and  of  prevent- 
ing the  hiring  of  undocumented  work- 
ers, that  in  the  industry,  agriculture 
which  has  the  highest  record  of  utiliz- 
ing undocumented  workers,  we  now 
weaken  and  dilute.  I  think  to  a  tre- 
mendous extent,  the  verification  re- 
quirements. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  several  questions  if  I 
might,  if  he  would  be  willing  to  re- 
spond on  my  time. 

The  first  question  is.  does  this  reduc- 
tion in  verification  requirements  apply 
to  the  worker  hired  for  a  grower's 
farm  by  a  farm  labor  contractor?  How 
does  the  situation  where  the  farm 
labor  contractor  is  hiring  seasonal 
workers  fit  into  this  proposal? 
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Mr.    MORRISON    of    Washington. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  ultimately 
the  employer,  the  final,  the  base  em- 
ployer, the  farmer  himself  will  be  the 
one  to  want  to  be  protected  by  the  ver- 
ification work  that  is  going  on.  So  this 
will  be  required  to  be  in  the  files  of 
that  employer,  as  I  understand  it.  as 
part  of  the  paper  work  and  protection 
for  that  employer. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat  that?  I  did  not  understand  the 
answer  fully. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
The  fact,  as  I  understand  it.  the  fact 
that  an  agricultural  employer  would 
work  through  a  labor  contract  does 
not  protect  that  employer  from  the 
sanctions  under  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
bill,  that  he  will  want  to  have  in  his 
files  this  verification.  So  ultimately 
the  paperwork,  of  course,  will  have  to 
be  with  that  employer.  And  so  this 
amendment  changes  the  life,  if  you 
will,  of  that  paper  once  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  that  particular  agricultural 
employer. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  is  not  to  dilute  the  em- 
ployer sanctions;  it  is  only  to  reduce 
the  paperwork  burden  of  verification? 
Mr.  MORRISION  of  Washington. 
That  is  precisely  the  case. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  But  given  the  fact 
that  the  sanction  is  for  knowingly 
hiring  an  undocumented  worker,  once 
you  reduce  and  dilute  the  verification 
requirement,  are  you  not  building  a 
shield  around  that  particular  grower'' 
If  the  grower  uses  farm  labor  contrac- 
tors, as  is  very  common  in  many  parts 
of  this  country,  including  my  own 
State  of  California,  are  you  not  build- 
ing a  shield  around  him  in  a  sense  that 
for  this  particular  industry  it  is  going 
to  be  very,  very  difficult  to  ever  estab- 
lish that  an  employer  knowingly  hired 
an  undocumented  worker,  becau.s*^  the 
grower  can  insulate  himself 

He  simply  -says,    I  have  no  verifica 
tion    requirement.    I    didn't    know.    I 
asked  and  he  said  yes.  he  was  here  le 
gaily,  he  was  a  permanent  resident,  he 
was  a  citizen.  ■ 

Or,  I  asked  Joe,  the  farm  labor  con- 
tractor, to  provide  me  with  50  people. 
He  provided  me  with  50  people.  I 
didn't  know  that  25  of  them  were  un 
documented  workers,  or  that  ih"  State 
Employment  Service  sent  lhe.se 
people.  ■ 

It  seems  to  me  this  amendment  is  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  the  thrust  of 
what  the  author  of  the  bill  is  trying  to 
propose. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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the  bill,  the  definition  of  person  or 
entity  includes  a  labor  contractor. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  Can  the  gentleman 
in  any  way  show  me  what  difference 
this  makes  with  respect  to  hiring 
somebody  through  a  labor  contractor? 
We  still  have  the  requirement  of  re- 


spondeat superior,  we  still  have  the  re- 
quirement of  agency,  it  is  still  a  find- 
ing by  a  court  with  respect  to  willful 
decision.  This  does  nothing  to  it  what- 
soever. 

■you  still  have  the  requirements  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  understand  that 
the  requirements  of  triggering  any  em- 
ployer sanction  in  this  proposal  is  ini- 
tially for  citation  purposes  and  in  the 
second  instance  for  civil  liability  and 
the  third  potentially  for  a  pattern  of 
activities,  and  after  that  for  criminal 
liability  where  knowledge  is  always  a 
requirement. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  HERMAN.  I  would  like  to  under- 
stand the  basis  on  which  the  intent  of 
a  farm  labor  contractor  is  going  to  be 
imputed  to  the  employer.  I  would  like 
to  know  where  in  the  bill  it  says  that. 
I  would  like  to  know  where  that  pro- 
tection is  clear. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Will  the  gentleman 
vield  for  an  answer  to  his  question? 
Mr.  HERMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  We  make  it  clear  in 
the  bill  that  the  regular  rules  of 
agency  will  apply  a.s  they  do  in  any 
other  business  transaction. 

Second,  in  the  bill,  we  .say  whether 
you  hire  someone,  whether  you  refer 
someone,  or  whether  you  recruit  some- 
one. So  the  labor  contractor  will  be  in 
the  first  instance  guilty  if  in  fact  he 
has  hired  those  people  illegally. 

The  person  that  he  has  the  contract 
with  may  or  may  not. 

Thr  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Berm.^ni  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Herman  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  labor  contractor  will  be 
considered  at  fault  under  this  law  and 
would  be  subject  to  tho.se  penalties.  In 
the  .second  instance,  the  ultimate  em- 
ployer may  or  may  not  be.  depending 
on  the  specific  circumstances  that  are 
ro  be  brought  into  application. 

In  any  event,  the  paperwork  require- 
ment only  gives  him  an  affirmative  de- 
fense which  can  be  overturned  by  a 
sufficient  showing  of  proof  by  tho.se 
people  attempting  to  pro.secute. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question 
because  you  have  taken  us  now  to 
what  I  think  is  a  crucial  point  that 
was  raised  by  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. You  are  suggesting  that,  under 


man  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Certainly  it  would 
be  because  we  state  specifically  hire, 
refer,  or  recruit. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Right. 
The  labor  contractor  goes  through  the 
verification  process  for  100  seasonal 
workers.  Then  the  farmer  enters  into 
a  contractual  arrangement  for  50  of 
those  workers.  What  is  the  require- 
ment on  the  farmer  at  that  point 
under  the  bill? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  It  would  depend  on 
the  specific  contractual  relationship 
between  the  cmp'oyer  and  the  con- 
tractor. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Let  me 
ask  you  this  question,  then:  Is  it  possi- 
ble, then,  that  the  farmer,  the  final 
employer,  can  contract  away  his  obli- 
gation for  verification  and  leaving  it 
with  the  labor  contractor? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  With  respect  to  the 
requirement  of  willful,  he  still  has  to 
prove,  or  they  would  prove  that  he 
willfully  employed  illegal  aliens. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
mv  point. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  So.  if  the  individual 
contracted  with  a  labor  contractor 
who  he,  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
evidence,  knows  to  hire  predominantly 
illegal  aliens,  and  he  does  that  without 
any  checking  on  his  own,  and  that 
does  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  then  I 
would  say  under  certain  circumstances 
that  would  be  proven  to  be  a  willful 
violation. 

However,  we  do  have  one  thing  in 
the  bill  which  lets  him  off  to  the 
extent  that  he  has  been  given  employ- 
ees from  the  Government  referring 
.service.  There  we  say  he  can  depend 
on  the  Stale  or  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Service  for  referring  them  to 
him.  but  that  is  the  only  total  defen.se 
thai  he  has. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Will  the 
^'entleman  vield  for  a  second  further? 
Mr.  HERMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  We  may 
be  creating.  1  think,  a  very  large  loop- 
hole here  because  of  the  test.  If  the 
test  is  willful,  the  farmer  engaging  in  a 
labor  contract  with  the  labor  contrac- 
tor .says  supply  me  with  j  number  of 
workers  for  my  crop  on  a  specific  date, 
and  the  labor  contractor  assumes  the 
burden  of  point  of  verification.  So  I 
have  now  washed  my  hands  of  it,  I 
have  not  willfully  done  it,  and  I  have 
a-ssumed  that  I  have  engaged  in  a 
good- faith  contract  with  the  labor  con- 
tractor. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleague  that  we 
are  talking  about  an  industry  that  has 
hidden  behind  and  been  hidden 
behind    the    illegal,    unlawful    act    of 


labor  contractors  for  years  to  exploit 
these  workers. 

Let  me  give  you  the  problem.  The 
labor  contractor  verifies  100  people, 
gets  their  papers.  They  go  to  work  for 
farmer  A.  They  go  on  to  other  employ- 
ment and  they  come  back.  The  people 
who  have  verified  stay  with  the  second 
employment.  It  is  time  to  come  back 
from  the  job. 

I  take  the  name  of  a  person  on  the 
labor  contractor's  list  and  he  says,  he 
just  says.  "Miller."  Here,  Miller  goes 
"Aye."  He  says  we  have  checked  his 
papers  and  then  under  this  amend- 
ment he  is  cleared.  You  have  now 
made  room  for'  an  illegal  alien  on  a 
verified  list. 

Let  us  remember  who  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  talking  about  people 
who  historically  for  profit  have  ex- 
ploited the  law,  have  exploited  the 
people.  So  what  you  are  doing  here  is 
creating  slots  where  you  use  a  legal 
person  to  create  the  slot. 

Listen.  We  are  talking  about  the 
worst-case  scenario  where  you  have  an 
unscrupulous  labor  contractor.  There 
are  hundreds  of  them  in  the  field. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  So  what 
you  have  done,  if  we  create  a  slot  for  a 
Lungren,  and  your  papers  are  verified, 
and  you  go  to  employer  A,  and  then 
you  go  to  employer  B,  than  it  comes 
time  again  for  employer  A  to  have  a 
list,  becauBe  another  crop  is  due,  and 
he  calls  out  Lungren's  name,  and  the 
labor  contractor  says,  "Oh,  we  checked 
Lungren  3  months  ago."  I  am  under  no 
obligation  to  look  at  your  papers  to 
find  out  if  you  are  really  Lungren  or 
you  are  standing  in  for  Lungren. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  May  I  reclaim  my 
time  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  was  asking  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  for  a  response 
to  the  question. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  find  out  if,  in  fact,  that  scenar- 
io is  allowed. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  You  can  create  any 
worst-case  scenario  you  want.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  still  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion for  someone  to  act  in  good  faith. 
If  that  employer  recruiter,  et  cetera, 
does  not  act  in  good  faith,  they  are  in 
violation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Herman)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Herman  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  But  let 
me  suggest  here  the  reason  we  are 
here  is.  the  aliens,  the  labor  contrac- 
tors, the  employers,  have  all  made  a 
conscious  decision  to  violate  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  to  help  people 
violate  the  laws,  to  hire  people  who 
have   violaX,ed   the  laws.  So   I   think 


when  we  draft  this  law,  we  ought  to  do 
it  with  the  same  scrutiny  we  would  do 
with  other  laws  where  we  look  for 
those  people  who  would  cheat. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague  that  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Berman,  has  made  a  very  good  point. 
We  are  creating  a  very  large  loophole 
that  will  allow  the  continued  flow  of 
illegal  aliens  to  receive  employment  in 
American  agriculture  and  the  agricul- 
tural industry, 

Mr.  BERMAN.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time  to  make  one  important  point, 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  last  night  spoke  so  elo- 
quently about  employer  sanctions  as 
the  only  effective  way  to  get  control  of 
the  situation.  The  ranking  minority 
member  last  night,  and  who  has  writ- 
ten eloquently  about  the  weaknesses 
of  even  the  Kindness  amendment  in 
terms  of  its  dilution  in  recordkeeping, 
should  be  leading  the  charge  against 
this  particular  amendment  because, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  said 
earlier,  the  lack  of  definitiveness  in 
the  relationship  between  the  grower 
and  the  independent  contractor  who 
the  growers  tend  to  use  to  shield 
themselves,  and  the  tremendous  re- 
duction in  verification,  would  provide 
a  way  of  escaping  from  the  determina- 
tion of  knowledge,  is  undercutting  just 
what  he  has  been  fighting  for  right  up 
to  this  time. 
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Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  very  much  and  I 
do  not  want  to  prolong  the  discussion. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  that  he  helped  write  some- 
thing called  Farm  Labor  Contractors 
and  the  scenario  he  is  bringing  before 
us  is  almost  an  impossibility  under 
that  other  legislation  that  is  on  the 
books  already. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Let  me 
suggest  that  later  Mr.  Morrison  and 
others  will  make  an  attempt  to  exempt 
these  workers  from  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractors  Act. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  That  is  not  in 
front  of  us  here. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
why  I  think  Mr.  Garcia  said  we  have 
the  cart  a  little  ahead  of  the  horse  at 
this  point  with  this  amendment,  be- 
cause we  have  agriculture  amend- 
ments coming  down  the  road  that  just 
continue  to  broaden  the  loophole  for 
these  workers  to  come  to  this  country. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
a  "no"  vote  on  the  amendment  before 
us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Coleman)  rise? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  just  wanted  to  very  briefly  say  to 
the  Members  that  I  do  not  have  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  amusement  parks  nor 
retailers  who  have  seasonal  workers 
who  come  perhaps  once  a  year,  per- 
haps at  Christmastime,  but  it  just 
seems  to  me  that  somebody  ought  to 
stand  up  and  answer  the  question  why 
it  is  we  are  going  to  treat  different 
classes  of  employers  differently?  That 
becomes  the  problem. 

It  has  been  suggested,  for  example, 
that  'Well,  there  is  a  special  interest. 
You  could  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment." I  suggest  that  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  by  this  very  amend- 
ment, is  offer  a  special  interest  excep- 
tion, a  loophole  that  I  think  is  large 
enough  to  drive  a  truck  through;  so 
that  we  can  exempt  from  the  sanction 
provisions  of  H.R.  1510  those  employ- 
ers who  have  to  fill  out  documenta- 
tion. 

Now\  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  this 
legislation.  I  have  great  sympathy  and 
understanding  for  many  of  the  farm- 
ing areas  and  ranching  communities  in 
this  country  that  are  going  to  be  put 
cut  by  having  to  fill  in  those  forms 
under  this  onerous  bill. 

But  I  want  to  ask  the  question,  and  I 
still  await  a  Member  to  really  respond 
to  that  question:  Why  is  it  that  w-e  are 
going  to  require  everyone  in  the  coun- 
try to  do  it  except  one  special  group?  I 
think  that  becomes  the  basic  issue  of 
this  amendment.  With  no  answer  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  lime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  1  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  DE  la  Garza). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  de  la  Garza) 
there  were— ayes  6.  noes  U. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
No.  2  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  committee  does  not  wish  to  pursue 
any  further  amendment  No.  2. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman  the  Agriculture  Committee 
decided  not  to  offer  its  proposed 
amendment  which  would  have  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  a  more 
secure  system  of  employee  verification 
to  jLccompany  the  proposed  employer 
sanctions  system  of  H.R.  1510. 
Nonetheless.  I  want  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement  for  the  record. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  care- 
fully examined  the  question  of  an  em- 
ployee verification  system  in  the  con- 
text of  employer  sanctions  and  has 
concluded  that  legislative  safeguards 
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are  necessary  to  prevent  the  unintend 
ed  consequence  of  a  hastily  estab 
lished.  national  ID  system  with  grave 
civil  liberties  consequences.  I  am  the 
author  of  an  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
with  overwhelming  support  which  pro- 
vides the  needed  safeguards:  this 
amendment  became  the  current  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  1510. 

This  current  language  in  the  House 
bill   requires  the  President,   within   3 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
to  prepare  and   present   to   the   Con 
gress   a   report   concerning    the   oper- 
ation of  the  employment  verification 
system   set    up   by   section    101.   The 
report  would  address  the  question  of 
whether  any  legislative  changes  in  the 
existing  verification  system  are  neces- 
sary after  the  system  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  3  years,  what  the  estimated 
costs  of  any  possible  changes  would  be. 
and  what  impact  any  of  these  changes 
would  have  on  civil  rights  and  civil  lib- 
erties. This  language  deleted  the  re- 
quirement in  the  bill  that  the  Presi- 
dent  unilaterally   implement   a   more 
secure  verification  system  without  any 
further  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
I   do   not    believe    that    the    issue   of 
whether  our  Government  should  de 
velop  a  new  nationwide  identification 
system  for  keeping  track  of  everyone 
who  is  eligible  to  work  in  this  country 
is  one   that   we  should   leave   to   the 
President  to  resolve  alone. 

There  are  four  major  reasons  for 
supporting  the  current  language  of 
H.R.  1510  regarding  the  ID  system. 

First,  the  premise  underlying  this 
immigration  bill  is  that  the  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  establish  long- 
term  policy  concerning  immigration 
and  refugee  matters.  If  that  is  the 
premise  on  which  we  are  proceeding,  it 
would  be  totally  inconsistent  for  us  to 
abdicate  responsibility  for  deciding 
whether  our  immigration  policy 
should  include  a  costly  new  national 
identification  system  with  substantial 
and  unpredictable  consequences  for 
civil  liberties.  This  is  not  a  matter  that 
we  should  leave  to  the  President  alone 
to  decide.  We  should  decide  it  in  the 
Congress  only  after  a  thorough  study 
of  all  aspects  of  the  issue. 

Second,  the  current  language  takes 
into  account  the  many  different  points 
of  view  that  exist  on  the  question  of  a 
national  identification  system.  The 
proposed  Agriculture  Committee 
amendment  incorrectly  assumed  that 
there  is  a  consensus  for  a  more  secure 
system.  No  iss*e  more  deeply  divided 
the  Select  Connmission  which  voted  9 
to  7  in  favor  of  an  identification 
system  based  on  existing  documents, 
and  8  to  7  with  one  abstention  in  favor 
of  a  more  secure  form  of  employment 
verification.  The  differences  in  the 
Commission  over  this  issue  concerned 
the  relative  weights  to  be  assigned  to 
enforcing  employer  sanctions  and  pro 
tecting    individual    liberties,    ana    the 
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long-term  consequences  of  empower- 
ing the  Government  to  keep  close 
track  of  the  national  work  force.  We 
cannot  pretend  these  differences  will 
disappear  once  an  immigration  bill  is 
enacted.  The  only  way  they  can  be  re- 
solved is  to  reserve  the  issue  for  study 
and  further  legislation,  if  necessary, 
after  the  new  law  has  been  in  effect 
long  enough  for  us  to  see  how  it 
works. 

Third,  no  one  has  any  idea  how 
much  a  secure  identification  system 
would  cost.  The  GAO  estimates  for  in- 
stituting a  counterfeit  proof  identity 
card  and  an  underlying  data  bank 
ranging  from  approximately  $1  to  $2 
billion.  At  a  time  when  we  are  cutting 
Federal  spending  in  virtually  every 
Federal  program,  we  should  not  loose- 
ly delegate  to  the  President  the  re- 
.sponsibility  for  developing  an  identifi- 
cation system  the  cost  of  which  we  do 
not  know  and  the  effect  of  which— in 
addition  to  all  its  other  problems- 
could  be  to  force  us  to  make  still  fur- 
ther cuts  in  other  vital  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Fourth,  there  are  some  critical  long- 
term  civil  liberties  questions  involving 
the  development  of  a  new  national 
Identification  system  that  must  be 
considered  before  any  such  system  is 
established.  I  am  far  more  confident 
that  these  questions  can  be  addressed 
in  the  deliberative  process  of  the  Con- 
gress than  in  the  policymaking  of  the 
executive  branch. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  urge  you  to 
reject  my  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3.  KEPORTED  BY  THE  COMMIT 
TEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY.  OFFERED  BY 
MB     DE  LA  GARZA 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
3.  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Commit 
tee  on  Agriculture  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  desire  to  offer 
amendment  No.  3'' 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Yes.  I  do.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  next  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amcndmfnt  No  3  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee  on  AKncullure  to  H.R.  1510.  a.s  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Garza:  PaKC  10.  line  20. 
immediately  after  civil  penally  of  insert 
not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than". 
PaKe  10.  line  25.  immediately  after  civil 
penalty  of  in.seri  not  less  than  $500  nor 
more  than". 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  third  Agriculture  Committee 
amendment  amends  the  civil  penalties 
in  the  employer  sanction  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  substitute  for  the  fixed 
penalty  of  $1,000  a  range  between  $100 
and  $1,000  and  for  the  fixed  penalty  of 
$2,000  a  range  between  $500  and 
$2,000. 


The  committee  was  of  the  view  that 
flexibility  was  needed  as  respects  em- 
ployer sanctions,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  violation.  The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee amendment  accomplishes  this 
objective  by  providing  discretion  in 
the  imposition  of  fines  under  the  bill. 
In  only  rare  instances  does  any  statute 
impose  a  fixed  penalty-criminal  and 
civil  penalties  generally  are  set  in 
terms  of  maximums  that  can  be  ad- 
justed to  meet  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fenses, taking  account  of  any  equities 
that  may  be  present.  We  think  this  is 
particularly  important  in  respect  to 
the  employer  sanction  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  rep- 
resents the  efforts  of  Mr.  Morrison. 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  and 
Mr.  VoLKMER.  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  At  this  time  I  yield  to  Mr. 
Morrison  for  further  discussion  of  its 
provisions. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular 
amendment  does  not  apply  just  to  ag- 
riculture but  is  an  attempt  to  build 
some  flexibility  into  the  penalty  struc- 
ture. This  is  a  totally  new  area  for  em- 
ployers all  across  America  and  while  I 
am  not  as  worried  about  IBM  or  Ford 
or  some  of  our  major  corporations.  I 
am  worried  about  the  smaller  employ- 
ers. 

I  notice  some  amendments  coming 
up  later  that  would  exempt  small  busi- 
nesses entirely  from  employer  sanc- 
tions. Perhaps  that  is  not  appropriate. 
But  I  think  we  should  have  some  con- 
sideration for  a  range  of  penalties. 

There  are  a  number  of  examples  of 
this  in  Federal  law.  I  find,  for  in- 
stance, that  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  the  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  are  worded  so  that 
they  say  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
Slo!oOO  or  a  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000. 
and  so  forth;  civil  rights  laws  at  the 
Federal  level,  again  not  more  than 
$10,000. 

In  fact,  this  immigration  bill,  itself, 
in  one  of  its  sections  having  to  do  with 
unlawful  transportation  of  aliens  pro- 
vides for  penalties  up  to  a  figure  in 
several  instances. 

So  all  we  have  done  is  to  say  that,  let 
us  leave  a  little  bit  of  flexibility  with 
the  local  courts,  to  provide  a  range  of 
penalties,  a  maximum  and  a  minimum. 
We  do  this  in  the  case  of  the  first  vio- 
lation, the  second:  or  the  third  offense 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  its  wisdom  pro- 
vided a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$3,000  per  alien. 

I  am  saying,  let  us  just  apply  the 
.same  flexibility  in  the  first  two  in- 
stances rather  than  a  very  set  fee  from 
which  there  could  be  no  deviation  as 
far  as  the  court  is  concerned. 
I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  DE  u  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  I  conclude,  let  me  state  that 
this  is  across  the  board,  and  amends 
H.R.  1510  so  that  it  is  applicable  to  ev- 
eryone. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  reluctant  opposition  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
think  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  its  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration labored  very  hard  to  bring  a 
fair,  equitable,  and  balanced  bill 
before  this  Chamber. 

1  think  that  is  what  we  have.  Part  of 
the  genius  and  beauty,  I  think,  of  H.R. 
1510  is  that  it  applies  to  everyone  in 
approximately  the  same  situation. 
And  what  we  found  in  our  long  delib- 
erations over  basically  3Vz  years  was 
that  fixed  fines  rather  than  flexible 
fines,  first  of  all.  would  be  the  firm 
statement  on  the  part  of  an  assembly 
like  ours  that  employer  sanctions  was 
meant  to  work,  it  was  meant  to  hurt 
those  people  who  would  knowingly 
hire  undocumented  aliens. 

Once  you  have  the  range,  anywhere 
from  $100,  which  is  fairly  low;  to 
$1,000,  and  from  $500  to  $2,000,  the 
low  end  of  the  range  is  really  just  a 
cost  of  doing  business;  it  is  just  like,  in 
effect,  a  license  fee.  It  really  will  not 
hurt  and  it  would  pay  an  employer  of 
great  numbers  to  just  pay  this  because 
it  is  cheaffcr  than  not  hiring  undocu- 
mented workers. 

So  first  off,  our  idea  of  fixed  fines  of 
a  stern  dimension  was  for  simplicity  in 
administration  and  for  firmness  of  re- 
solve. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  and  your 
subcommittee  also  felt  that,  looking 
around  the  world  to  the  nations  which 
have  employer  sanctions  laws  on  the 
books,  we  found  that  where  those  laws 
have  not  worked,  they  have  not 
worked  because  the  fines  are  too  low. 
they  were  sporadically  enforced;  and 
that  is  why  they  did  not  work. 

But  where  they  were  sternly  en- 
forced and  where  fixed  fines  were  im- 
posed, and  the  criminal  penalties  were 
imposed  with  resolve,  then,  of  course, 
employer  sanctions  worked  and  flow  of 
undocumented  aliens  was  curtailed. 

So  here  we  think,  at  least  I  think  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  that  a  range 
of  penalties  would  weaken  employer 
sanctions,  the  low  range  of  these  pen- 
alties is  so  low  as  to  simply  constitute 
a  cost  of  doing  business  and  would  not 
be  a  deterrent  to  the  hiring  knowingly 
of  undocumented  workers. 

I  add  that  the  administration  is 
against  this  amendment.  The  adminis- 
tration feels  that  fixed  penalties  of  a 
high  level  which  hurt  is  the  way  to  go. 
So  I  would  respectfully  request  of 
my  colleagues  a  "no"  vote  on  this 
amendment. 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  We  have  had  two  ar- 
guments against  employer  sanctions. 
One.  is  that  they  do  not  work  and  the 
other  is  they  work  too  effectively. 

The  whole  question  is:  They  either 
are  going  to  work  if  you  have  penalties 
that  are  sufficient  or  they  are  not 
going  to  work  at  all.  That  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  GAO  report  surveying 
20  countries  around  the  world  with  re- 
spect to  their  employer  sanctions.  Vir- 
tually every  major  industrial  country 
in  the  world  has  employer  sanctions, 
save  the  United  States.  And  even 
though  they  have  had  difficulty  in  ac- 
tually utilizing  them,  they  have  taken 
a  relook  at  those  employer  sanctions 
artd  a  number  of  them,  over  the  last 
couple  of  years,  and  have  imposed 
tougher  sanctions  because  they  have 
discovered  that  that  will  work. 

In  Prance  and  Germany  just  in  the 
last  year  or  year  and  a  half,  they  have 
increased  the  penalty  structure.  In 
Hong  Kong,  as  I  have  mentioned  on 
the  floor  before,  they  have  increased 
the  penalty  structure.  It  is  now  work- 
ing such  that  people  want  to  be  repa- 
triated to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  That  must  mean  it  is  a  pretty 
effective  sanction. 

My  fear  is  that  this  really  waters 
down  the  employer  sanctions  such 
that  those  who  otherwise  would  be  de- 
terred by  the  possible  sanctions  might 
feel  that  the  penalty  was  just  the  cost 
of  doing  business. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  penalties  are 
here.  First  of  all,  if  this  law  goes  into 
effect,  for  the  first  6  months  we  are 
going  to  have  an  educational  program. 
The  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
try  to  tell  everybody  how  it  works  and 
no  one  will  receive  a  violation  during 
that  period  of  time. 

Following  that,  the  very  first  time 
that  they  discover  that  you  have  will- 
fully hired  an  illegal  alien,  you  get  a 
citation,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
warning  saying  do  not  do  it  again. 

It  is  then  on  really,  in  most  cases, 
for  an  unscrupulous  employer  at  best, 
the  third  occasion  that  they  find  that 
you  have  willfully  violated  the  law 
that  any  sanctions  will  be  imposed 
whatsoever.  It  seems  to  me  when  we 
have  structured  it  in  that  phased  fash- 
ion to  say  that  after  you  have  had  a 
warning,  as  the  entire  Nation  has  had 
a  warning,  after  you  have  had  a  specif- 
ic finding  that  you  violated  the  law 
and  you  have  nothing  more  than  a 
warning,  then  we  are  going  to  hit  you 
with  a  $100  fine.  It  is  ludicrous,  in  my 
judgment,  because  what  can  happen  is 
that  the  cost  of  hiring  an  illegal  alien 
compared  to  hiring  someone  who  is 
here  legally  can  be  well  worth  more 
than  $100. 


The  idea  is  right  now  if  you  find  an 
employer  who  is  hiring  200  illegal 
aliens  willfully,  it  is  going  to  mean  a 
lot  more  to  him  by  being  hit  $1,000  per 
person  than  it  is  by  giving  him  a  $100 
fine  which  is  not  going  to  cumulatively 
amount  to  anything. 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  now  is 
that  we  castigate  the  Immigration 
Service  on  this  floor  continually  for 
not  doing  a  job  and  then  those  people 
who  are  on  the  front  lines,  in  the 
border  patrol,  go  out  and  they  find  100 
or  200  people  working  illegally.  They 
deport  them  to  their  country  of  origin 
and  within  the  week  they  are  back 
working  at  the  same  location  and  the 
employer  knows  they  are  going  to  be 
coming  back  and  waits  for  them  to 
come  back. 

If  employer  sanctions  are  going  to 
work,  they  have  to  be  in  fact  real  sanc- 
tions. 

I  would  suggest  that  diluting  it  more 
than  we  have  already  done  in  the  bill 
would  substantially  weaken  employer 
sanctions  and  if  you  want  to  make 
sure  employer  sanctions  do  not  work, 
weaken  them  and  then  you  can  come 
in  with  a  report  2  years  down  the  line 
from  the  GAO  saying  employer  sanc- 
tions do  not  work.  They  do  not  work  in 
California  right  now  even  though  we 
have  them  on  the  books.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  courts  there  said  you  could 
not  prosecute  under  the  law  because  it 
was  within  the  Federal  domain.  Now 
ultimately  the  California  Supreme 
Court  said  that  was  not  quite  true,  but 
by  the  time  they  came  down  with 
their  decision  they  could  not  find  the 
plaintiff  any  more,  because  presum- 
ably the  plaintiff  had  returned  to  his 
country  of  origin  or  had  moved  some- 
where else  within  the  great  matrix  of 
employment  here  illegally. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  seri- 
ous about  this.  If  you  think  we  ought 
to  have  employer  sanctions  and  they 
ought  to  be  significant  ones,  I  think 
you  ought  not  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

If  you  do  not  like  employer  sanc- 
tions, if  you  want  to  kill  it.  I  suppose 
this  is  one  way  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, who  is  quite  right,  but  I  would 
ask  for  one  point  of  further  clarifica- 
tion. Even  if  the  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  and  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be,  would  not  a  judge  still  have  the 
right,  the  opportunity,  under  his  dis- 
cretionary powers,  to  remit  a  part  of 
the  fine  or  to  suspend  a  part  of  the 
fine  in  the  event  circumstances  war- 
ranted that?  There  would  still  be  that 
discretion,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  assume  with  the 
Federal  court  system  the  way  we  have 
it  now  they  do  have  the  right  to  main- 
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tain    flexibility    with    respect    to    any 
penalty  structure  we  give  them. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  make 
it  statutory  in  this  regard. 

Mr  KINDNESS.  And  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further.  I  think  that 
illustrates  the  point  that  the  amend 
ment  is  not  needed.  For  those  of  you 
who  might  be  concerned  that  it  might 
be  too  inflexible,  it  is  not  too  inflexi 
ble  the  way  it  is.  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  pointed  out.  The 
judge  could  still  remit  or  suspend  a 
portion  of  the  fine 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  <  Mr.  Lun- 
GREN)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fish  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Li:ngren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ihink  the  k;entle 
man  has  made  the  case  very  well 
against  the  flexible  civil  fine.s  becau.se 
it  is  kind  of  ludicrous  to  allow  a  fine  to 
be  less  than  the  cost  of  doin«  business. 
Obviously,  as  the  gentleman  has  said. 
an  unscrupulous  employer  will  simply 
ignore  the  fines  and  continue  to 
employ  illegal  workers  since  the  fine  is 
less  than  the  amount  that  he  stand.s  to 

gain. 

But  could  the  gentkman  tel!  me.  m 
addition,  should  we  not  be  concerned 
that  fined  employers  under  a  system 
of  flexible  fines  are  likely  to  litigate 
the  fines,  challenging  di.scnminatory 
application  in  the  amounts  levied.' 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  concerns  we  would  have.  W( 
want  application  acro.ss  the  board.  We 
ought  to  have  a  certain  fine  structure 
as  opposed  to  such  great  flexibility  as 
allowed  in  this  amendment. 
Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  no"  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.     Chairman,     this     is     another 
amendment  that  protects  a  special  in 
terest.    In    the    Judiciary    Committee 
report  in  the  first  offen.se  a  warning  is 
given  and  the  paperwork  starts 

The  same  thing  is  happening  with 
this  amendment. 

In  the  second  offense,  under  the  Ju- 
diciary Committees  report,  the  .second 
offense  has  a  civil  fine  of  $1,000,  but 
under  this  amendment  it  decreases  it 
to  $100  to  $1,000 

Now  this  is  definitely  a  provision 
that  would  benefit  a  particular  inter 
est  group.  This  amendment.  I  am  told, 
was  drafted  in  an  effort  to  protect  the 
employer.  This  bill.  I  would  say.  is 
long  on  protections  for  the  employer 
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and  short  on  protections  for  the  work- 
ers. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  more 
than  anything  else  is  the  fact  that  if 
sanctions  are  the  main  provision  in 
this  bill,  why  then  are  amendments 
being  proposed  this  afternoon  that  if 
adopted  would  weaken  sanctions.  I 
think  that  certain  interests  are  being 
benefited  should  these  amendments 
pass,  and  that  it  destroys  completely 
the  sanctions  provision  under  the  bill 
before  us 

It  IS  for  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  am  joining  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  author  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Mazzoli  I.  in  opposing  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  No.  3  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  DE  I..A  Garza). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No.  4 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  in  order  at  this  time 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  desire  to 
offer  amendment  No.  4' 

AMKNDMKNI     NO      1     HKPORTEIl    BY    Tilt:    COMMIT 
Ttt    ON    fDICf\TION    AND    l-.AB»H,    AS    KfPOHTED 
HV     rHI     (OMMITTKF    ON    THF     Jl'IlKI ARY.    OK 
KKRKD  HY  MH     lUV^KlNS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
tle.signate  the  amendment. 

The  text  ot  the  amendinrnt  is  as  fol 
lows 

.Anniidiiu  III  No  1  n'port.d  b.\  ih.  Com 
miiiri  on  Kd'natioii  and  l.iibor  lo  HR 
tarn  a.^  npori.d  b\  tli<-  Cummiil.f  on  llie 
Jiidi(i!ir\  ofltTi'd  b\  Mr  Hawkins  P.ik*  3. 
..triki  .141  lin.'  8  and  all  iliai  follows 
ihrnii>;h  paui-  -i.  liH''  i^.  ^"cl  m.siTi  in  ln'u 
I  titTMif  tiit  lolliiwink; 

INIAVVH  1  K.Ml'loYMtM  <>r  \LIKNS  AND 
rVVAIl'  IMMILHATHIN  KKIATKI  UMPI  OYMSNT 
l-KAl  III  fs 

.Sn  ::74.A  anil  It  i^  unlawlnl  for  a 
pi  fMin  or  III  lit  r  iriiiu  alnr  ihf  dair  of  ilie 
.■narlnifiii  o(  Itu.^  stclion  to  tilre.  or  lo  re 
I  rmt  or  nfir  for  a  fef  or  other  con.sidtr 
aMoii  for  cnipioMiii  nl  in  the  I'niltd  .Stales 
an  alien  kiio'Aini;  the  alien  is  an  unauthor 
1/1(1  alien  i.t-s  defin<  (i  in  paranraph  '4i'  wiib 
n  >peel  lo  siirh  employment 

'■>)  V  i.s  unlaw  111)  (or  a  person  or  other 
enlilv  alter  hirinn  an  alien  for  einployinent 
Mib.seqiient  lu  the  dale  of  the  enaclminl  of 
ihi.'-  seelion.  lu  eonliniie  lo  emplo.v  I  he  alien 
in  the  I'nited  Slate.s  knowinK  the  alien  is  'or 
ha.s  beeomei  an  linaulhon/.ed  alien  with  re 
.^peri  to  .sill  h  employment. 

..Til  Ai  A  pt  rson  or  entity  tliat  establishes 
that  It  ha-s  complied  in  good  failh  with  the 
reiiiiirements  ol  subsection  'bi  witli  respect 
to  the  hiring;,  recruiting  or  referral  for  em 
ployment  of  an  alien  in  the  United  States 
ha.s  !  .labhshed  an  af(irmali\e  defense  that 
the  person  or  entity  ha.s  not  Molated  para 
Kraph  I  1  I  with  respect  to  such  lilrinK.  re- 
cruit inM.  or  ri'ferral 

iBKP  If  a  person  or  entity  employs  four 
or  more  employees  and  hires  <or  recruits  or 
refers  for  a  fee  or  other  consideration)  for 
employment  in  the  United  Stales  an  unau 
ihon/ed  alien  after  the  effective  dale  of 
paragraph  1 1 ).  for  purpcse.s  of  .such  para- 


graph the  person  or  entity  shall  be  consid- 
ered lo  have  known  the  alien  was  an  unau- 
thorized alien  unless  the  person  or  entity 
has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  with  re.spect  to  the  hiring  (or  re- 
cruiting or  referral)  of  that  alien. 

(11)  If  a  person  or  entity— 

il)  employs  fewer  than  four  employees. 

(II)  hires  (or  recruits  or  refers  for  a  fee 
or  other  consideration)  for  employment  in 
the  United  Stales  an  unauthorized  alien 
after  the  effective  date  of  paragraph  (1). 
and 

(III)  within  the  two-year  period  before 
the  date  of  such  hiring,  recruiting,  or  refer- 
ral had  been  noUfed  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al in  writing  that  the  person  or  entity  has 
hired  (or  has  recruited  or  referred  for  a  fee 
or  other  consideration)  an  unauthorized 
alien  after  the  effective  date  of  paragraph 
(1). 

for  purposes  "of  paragraph  (1)  the  person  or 
entity  shall  be  considered  to  have  known 
the  alien  referred  to  in  subclause  (II )  was  an 
unauthorized  alien  unless  the  person  or 
entity  has  compiled  with  the  requirements 
of  sub.section  ib)  with  respect  lo  the  hiring 
I  or  recruiting  or  referral)  of  that  alien. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  un- 
authorized alien  means,  with  respect  lo  the 
employment  of  an  alien  ai  a  particular  lime, 
that  ihe  alien  is  not  at  that  lime  either  lA) 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanenl 
residence,  or  iBi  authorized  to  be  so  em- 
ployed by  this  .Vi  or  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 
Page  5.  beginning  on  line  17,  .strike  out 
paragraphs  ili(B».  (3).  and  i5)  of  subsec- 
tion 'ai  ■  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  subsec- 
tion (aii;j  I 

Page  7.  line  11.  in.seri  ■,  the  Special  Coun- 
,sel     ot     the     United     Stales     Immigration 
Board.'   I'fier    Service" 
Page  0.  !'ne   14.  insert     or  revoked'  afler 
wilhheid 

Page  10.  strike  out  line  3  and  ah  that  fol- 
lows through  page  16,  before  line  23.  and 
in.sert  m  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

idi'l'  It  IS  an  unfair  immigralionrelaled 
employmeiil  practice  for  a  person  or  other 
entitv  lo  discriminate  agamsl  any  indnidual 
lOthiT  than  an  unaiithorized  alien i  with  .-e- 
sped  to  lilt  hiring,  or  recruitment  or  refer- 
ral for  a  fee  ;;r  other  consideration,  of  the 
individual  lor  employment  because  of  siidi 
individuals  national  origin  or  alienage. 
(2)  Paragraph  ■  1 1  shall  nol  apply  to  - 
■  Ai  a  person  or  other  entity  that  employs 
three  or  lewt  r  employees. 

•  iR)  a  persons  or  entity's  di.scrimination 
because  of  an  individual's  national  origin  it 
the  discrimination  wilh  re.spect  to  thai 
person  or  enlitv  and  that  individual  is  cov- 
ered under  .section  703  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  or 

iCi  di.scriinination  berau.se  of  alienage 
which  IS  otherwi.se  required  in  order  to 
comply  with  law. 

ie)il)  Any  person  (or  person,  including  a 
cla.ss.    representing   such    per::ons)   alleging 
that  the  person  is  adversely  affected  direct- 
ly by  an  unfair  immigration-related  employ 
rneni  practice  or  by  a  violation  of  subsection 
(a)il)  or  I  a  11  2)  or  an  officer  of  the  Service 
alleging  thai  an  unfair  immigrHlionrelated 
employment  practice  or  a  violation  of  sub 
.section  (aid)  or  (a)(2)  has  occurred  or  is  oc 
curing   may   file  a  charge  respecting  .such 
practice  or  violation  with  the  Special  Coun- 
.sel  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Board 
(hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred' to  as 
the    Special  Coun.sel'  and  the    Board',   re 
spcctively).    Charges    shall    be    in    writing 


under  oattt  or  affirmation  and  shall  contain 
such  information  as  the  Board  requires.  The 
Special  Counsel  shall  serve  a  notice  of  the 
charge  (including  the  date,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstanceE  of  the  alleged  unfair  immirga- 
tion-related  employment  practice  or  viola- 
tion) on  the  person  or  entity  within  ten 
days. 

■  (2)(A)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  investi- 
gate each  charge  received  and,  within  30 
days  of  tiie  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
charge,  determine  whether  or  not  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  charge 
is  true  and  whether  or  not  to  bring  a  com- 
plaint with  respect  to  the  charge  before  the 
Board.  The  Special  Counsel  may.  on  his  own 
initiative,  conduct  investigations  respecting 
unfair  immigration-related  employment 
practices  and  violations  of  subsection  (aXl) 
or  (aK2)  and.  based  on  such  an  investigation 
and  subje(3t  to  subparagraph  (C).  file  a  com- 
plaint before  the  Board. 

(BMi)  If  the  Special  Counsel,  after  receiv- 
ing such  a  charge  respecting  an  unfair  im- 
migration-related employment  practice,  .las 
not  filed  a  complaint  before  the  Board  with 
respect  to  such  charge  within  such  30-day 
period,  the  person  making  the  charge  may 
(subject  tt)  subparagraph  (O)  file  a  com- 
plaint directly  before  the  Board. 

"(ii)  If  the  Special  Counsel,  after  receiving 
such  a  charge  respecting  a  violation  of  sub- 
section (aKl)  or  (a)(2).  has  not  filed  a  com- 
plaint before  the  Board  with  respect  to  such 
charge  within  such  30-day  period,  the 
person  maAcing  the  charge  may  appeal  such 
failure  to  the  Board  under  such  rules  as  the 
Board  shall  establish.  If  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  such  failure  was  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion by  the  Special  Counsel,  the  Board 
shall  order  the  Special  Counsel  (subject  to 
subparagraph  (O)  to  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Board  with  respect  to  the  charge  within 
30  days  of  the  date  of  the  order.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  Board  with  respect  to  such 
an  appeal  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

"(C)  No  jcomplaint  may  be  filed  respecting 
any  unfair  immigration-related  employment 
practice  or  violation  of  subsection  (a)(1)  or 
(a)(2)  occurring  mere  than  180  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  charge  with  the 
Special  Counsel  and  the  service  of  a  copy 
thereof  upon  the  person  or  entity  against 
whom  such  change  is  made.  This  clause 
shall  not  prevent  the  sut>sequent  amending 
of  a  charge  or  complaint  under  paragraph 
(3)(A). 

■•(3)(A)  Whenever  a  complaint  is  made 
that  a  person  or  entity  has  engaged  in  or  is 
engaging  ih  any  such  unfair  immigration-re- 
lated empJoyment  practice  or  violation  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  or  (a)(2),  the  Board, 
through  an  administrative  law  judge  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  for  such  purposes,  shall 
have  power  to  issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  such  person  or  entity  a  copy  of  the 
complaint  and  a  notice  of  hearing  before 
the  judge  at  a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less 
than  five  days  after  the  serving  of  the  com- 
plaint. Any  such  complaint  may  be  amended 
by  the  judge  conducting  the  hearing  or  the 
Board  in  its  discretion  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  an  order  based  thereon.  The 
person  or  entity  so  complained  of  shall  have 
the  right  t»  file  an  answer  to  the  original  or 
amendeo  (»mplaint  and  to  appear  in  person 
or  otherwise  and  give  testimony  at  the  place 
and  time  fixed  in  the  complaint. 

"(B)  Hearings  on  complaints  under  this 
section  shall  be  considered  before  adminis- 
trative law  judges  who  are  specially  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  as  having  special  train- 
ing respecting  employment  discrimination 


and  the  requirements  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  before 
such  judges  who  only  consider  cases  under 
this  section. 

"(C)  Any  person  filing  a  charge  with  the 
Special  Counsel  respecting  an  unfair  immi- 
gration-related employment  practice  or  vio- 
lation of  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (a)(2)  shall  be 
considered  a  full  party  to  any  complaint 
before  the  Board  respecting  such  practice 
and  any  subsequent  appeal  respecting  that 
complaint.  In  the  discretion  of  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge  conducting  the  hearing  or 
the  Board,  any  other  person  may  be  allowed 
to  intervene  in  the  said  proceeding  and  to 
present  testimony. 

"(4)(A)  The  testimony  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministrative law'  judge  shall  be  reduced  lo 
writing  and  filed  with  the  Board.  Thereaf- 
ter, in  its  discretion,  the  Board  upon  notice 
may  provide  for  the  taking  of  further  testi- 
mony or  hear  argument. 

"(B)  The  administrative  law  judge  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  the  parties 
to  the  proceeding  a  proposed  report,  togeth- 
er with  a  recommended  order,  which  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Board,  and  if  no  exceptions 
are  filed  within  20  days  after  service  thereof 
upon  such  parties,  or  within  such  further 
period  as  the  Board  may  authorize,  such 
recommended  order  shall  become  the  order 
of  the  Board  and  become  effective  as  there- 
in prescribed. 

"(5)  In  conducting  investigations  arid 
hearings  under  this  subsection  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  of  the  Board,  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  and  administrative  law  judges— 

"(A)  shall  have  reasonable  access  to  exam- 
ine evidence  of  any  person  or  entity  being 
investigated,  and 

"(B)  by  subpena  may  compel  the  allenci- 
ance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence at  any  designated  place  or  hearing. 
In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  lawfully  issued  under  this  para- 
graph and  upon  application  of  the  Board, 
an  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  may  i,ssue  in  order  requiring  compli- 
ance with  such  subpena  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(f)(1)  If.  upon  the  preponderance  of  the 
testimony  taken,  the  Board  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  thai  any  person  or  entity  named  in 
the  complaint  has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging 
in  any  such  unfair  immigration-related  em- 
ployment practice  or  has  violated  subsection 
(a)(1)  or  (a)(2).  then  the  Board  shall  state 
its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  and  cause 
to  be  served  on  such  person  or  entity  an 
order  which  requires  such  person  or  entity 
to  cease  and  desist  from  such  unfair  immi- 
gration-related employment  practice  or  any 
such  violation  of  subsection  (a)(1)  or  (a)(2). 
Such  an  order  also  may  require  the  person 
or  entity— 

"(A)  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  lo  individuals 
hired  (or  recruited  or  referred  for  employ- 
ment for  a  fee  or  other  consideration  during 
a  period  of  up  to  three  years; 

"(B)  to  retain  for  the  period  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  only  for  purposes 
consistent  with  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  name  and  address  of  each  indi- 
vidual who  applies,  in  person  or  in  writing. 
for  hiring  for  an  existing  position,  or  for  re- 
cruiting or  referral  for  a  fee  or  other  consid- 
eration, for  employment  in  the  United 
States: 

"(C)  to  hire  individuals  directly  and  ad- 
versely affected,  with  or  without  back  pay; 

"(D)  if  the  Board  finds  that  the  practice 
or  violation  was  intentional,  to  take  such 


other  action  as  the  Board  deems  appropri- 
ate; and 

"(E)(i)  except  as  provided  in  clauses  (ii) 
and  (iii).  to  pay  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $2,000  for  each  individual  discriminat- 
ed against  or  for  each  unauthorized  alien 
with  respect  to  whom  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  or  (a)(2)  occurred, 

"(ii)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (iii).  in 
the  case  of  a  person  or  entity  previously 
subject  to  such  an  order,  lo  pay  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $3,000  for  each  indi- 
vidual discriminated  against  or  for  each  un- 
authorized alien  with  respect  to  whom  a  vio- 
lation of  subsection  (a)(  1 )  or  (a)(2)  occurred, 
or 

"(iii)  in  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity  who 
has  engaged  or  is  engaging  in  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  such  discrimination  or  of  such  a 
violation,  to  pay  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $4,000  for  each  iniiividual  discriminat- 
ed against  or  for  each  unauthorized  alien 
w  ith  respect  to  who  a  violation  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  or  (a)(2)  occurred. 

'"(2)<A)  In  providing  a  remedy  under  para- 
graph (1)(C).  back  pay  liability  shall  not 
accrue  from  a  date  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  the  filing  of  a  charge  with  the 
Board.  Interim  earnings  or  amounts  earna- 
ble  with  reasonable  diligence  by  the  individ- 
ual or  individuals  aggrieved  against  shall  op- 
erate to  reduce  the  back  pay  otherwise  al- 
lowable under  such  paragraph.  No  order  of 
the  Board  shall  require  the  hiring  of  an  in- 
dividual as  an  employee  or  the  payment  lo 
him  of  any  back  pay,  if  the  individual  was 
refused  employment  for  any  reason  other 
than  discrimination  on  account  of  national 
origin  or  alienage  or  the  effect  of  such  an 
unfair  imn.igralion-related  employment 
practice  or  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)(1)  or 
(a)(2), 

"(B)  In  applying  this  subsection  in  the 
case  of  a  person  or  entity  composed  of  dis- 
tinct, physically  separate  subdivisions  each 
of  which  provides  separately  for  the  hiring, 
recruiting,  or  referring  for  employment 
without  reference  to  the  practices  of,  or 
under  the  control  of,  or  common  control 
with,  arolher  subdivision,  each  such  subdi- 
vision shall  be  considered  a  separate  person 
or  entity. 

•  (3)  If  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  tes- 
timony taken  the  Board  shall  not  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  person  or  entity  named  in 
the  complaint  has  engaged  or  is  engaging  in 
any  such  unfair  immigration-related  em- 
ployment practice  or  that  the  person  or 
entity  has  not  violated  subsection  (a)(1)  or 
(a)(2).  then  the  Board  shall  state  its  find- 
ings of  fact  and  shall  issue  an  order  dismiss- 
ing the  complaint. 

•■(4)  In  any  complaint  respecting  an  unfair 
immigration-related  employment  practice, 
the  Board,  in  its  discretion,  may  allow  a  pre- 
vailing party,  other  than  the  United  States, 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

■'(5)(A)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d), 
(e).  (f).  (g).  (i),  and  (j)  of  section  10  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
160)  shall  apply  to  court  petitions  and 
review  of  orders  under  this  section  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  apply  to  court  peti- 
tions and  orders  under  that  section,  except 
that  the  authority  of  the  General  Counsel 
or  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
under  those  subsections  shall  be  exercised 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  through  the 
Special  Council  to  the  Board. 

"(B)  In  any  proceeding  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  court,  in  its  discretion, 
may  allow  a  prevailing  party,  other  than  'he 
United  States,  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as 
part  of  costs. 
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■■(g)  In  providing  documentation  or  en- 
dorsement of  authorization  of  aliens  < other 
than  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  perma 
nent  residence)  authorized  to  be  employed 
in  the  United  States,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  provide  that  any  limitation  with  re- 
spect to  the  period  or  type  of  employment 
or  employer  shall  be  conspicuously  stated 
on  the  documentation  or  endorsement. 

■•(h)  The  provisions  of  this  section  pre 
empt  any  State  or  local  law  imposinK  civil  or 
criminal  sanctions  upon  those  who  employ. 
or  recruit  or  refer  for  a  fee  or  other  consid- 
eration for  employment,  unauthorized 
aliens. 

(ixi)  The  President  shall  monitor,  and 
shall  consult  with  the  Congress  every  six 
months  concerninK.  the  implementations  of 
this  section  (including  the  effectiveness  of 
the  verification  and  record-keeping  system 
described  in  sutisection  <bi  and  the  status  of 
the  changes  and  additions  descr'bed  m  sub 
section  (O)  and  the  impact  of  thus  section 
on  the  economy  of  the  United  States  and  on 
employment  (including  di.scrimination  in 
employment  I  of  citizens  and  aliens  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  illegal  entry  of  aliens 
into  the  United  States,  and  on  the  failure  of 
aliens  who  have  legally  entered  the  I'niled 
States  to  remain  in  legal  slatu.s 

■(2mA)  The  Civil  Rights  Commi.s.s!r n  sliall 
monitor  the  implementation  and  enforce 
ment  of  the  prousions  of  this  .-iection  and 
shall  investigate  allegations  that  the  en 
forcement  or  implementation  of  this  section 
has  been  conducted  in  a  manner  thai  results 
in  unlawful  discrimination  by  race  or  na- 
tionality against  citizens  of  the  Ifniled 
States  or  aliens  who  are  not  unauthorized 
aliens  (as  defined  in  sub.seclion  (a>'4ii 

■■(B)   The    Civil    Rights    Commi.ssion.    not 
later  than    18   months  after  the   montli   in 
which  this  section  is  enacted,  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju 
diciary  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  and 
of  the  Senate  a  report  describing  the  imple 
mentation   and  enforcement   of   the   provi 
sions  of  this  .section  during   the  preceding 
period,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  if  a 
pattern  of  such  unlawful  discrimination  has 
resulted.   Two  more   such   reporis  shall    be 
prepared  and  transmitted  36  and  54  months 
after  the  month  in  which  this  section  is  en 
acted.". 

(2)(A)(i)  No  order  or  injunction  may  be 
issued  under  section  274A  of  the  Imriiigra 
lion  and  Nationality  Act  lor  artior.s  occur 
ring  before  the  first  day  ol  tht  seventh 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en 
aclment  of  this  Act. 

(ii)  The  President  shall  first  submit  a 
nomination  to  the  Senate  for  Special  Coun 
sel  to  the  United  States  Immigration  Board 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(B)  During  the  one-year  period  twginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Attorney  General,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Labor,  and  the 
Treasury  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  shall  dis 
seminate  forms  and  information  to  employ 
ers,  employment  agencies  and  organizations 
representing  c^.pioyeis  and  prn'.ide  for 
public  education  respecting  the  provisions 
of  section  274A  of  the  Immigration  and  Na 
tionallty  Act. 

(C)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  first  issue,  ort  an  interim  or  other 
basis,  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  implement  section  274A  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


(3)  The  table  of  contents  is  amended  by 
inser'ing  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
274  the  following  new  item: 

Sec.  274A.  Unlawful  employment  of  aliens 
and  unfair  immigration-related 
employment  practices.  ■. 

Page  20.  strike  out  lines  21  through  25. 

Page  21.  line  1.  strike  out  '(c)  '  and  in.serl 
in  lieu  thereof  '(b)". 

Page  29.  after  line  6.  in.sert  the  following: 
The  Board  shall  also  exercise  functions  de- 
.scribed  in  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  section 
274A 

Page  31.  amend  lines  9  and  10  to  read  as 
follows: 

(E)  with  respect  to  judges  designated  to 
hear  such  cases,  complaint.';  under  section 
274A(ei,  and". 

Page  31.  line  24.  strike  out  the  closing  quo- 
tation marks  and  the  period  I  hat  follows 
them. 

Page  31,  after  line  24,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection; 

•idHli  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  viith  ilie  advice  and  commiiI  of  the 
Senate,  a  Special  Counsel  to  the  Board,  to 
serve  for  a  term  of  (our  years.  In  the  case  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  (he  Special  Coun 
.sel  the  President  may  designate  the  offer  or 
employee  who  shall  act  as  Special  Counsel 
during  .-.ucli  vacancy 

■'21  The  Special  Coun.sel  shall  be  respon 
sible.  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  for  investiga- 
tion of  charges  and  i.ssuance  of  complaints 
under  .section  274A  and  in  rcspecl  of  the 
prosecution  of  all  such  complaints  before 
the  Board  and  (he  exercise  oi  ct-rtain  func- 
tions referred  to  in  section  274A(  f  "5)(  Ai, 
and  shall  have  such  other  duties  respecting 
such  section  ;i.s  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

•  '3)  The  Special  Coun.sel  is  entitled  (o  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after provided  for  grade  GS  17  of  the  Gen 
eral  Schedule,  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(4 1  The  Special   Counsel,   in  accordance 
\*ith  rules  established  by  the  Board,  shall 
establish   such    regional    offices   as   may   be 
^ece.ssary  to  carry  out  his  dunes'. 

Mr,  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
darf  say  thai  thcri'  is  no  Member  of 
this  Congre.s.s  who  does  not  recognize 
the  problem  of  illegal  immigration. 
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We  all  have  concerns  about  the  bur- 
dens which  individuals  unlawfully  re- 
siding and  working  in  this  country 
place  on  local.  State,  and  Federal  re- 
sources maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
citizens  and  other  lawful  guests  of  our 
country. 

Correspondingly,  while  there  are 
those  in  this  Chamber  who  would  like 
to  deny  it,  bigotry  and  discrimination 
are  alive  and  well  in  America  in  1984. 
And  despite  the  laudable  purpose 
behind  this  bill,  there  are  those  in  this 
Nation  who  would  use  this  measure  as 
a  pretext  to  deny  employment  to  U.S. 
citizens  and  aliens  lawfully  residing 
here  and  by  right,  simply  because  they 
look  or  sound  foreign. 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
agree,  it  is  that  this  country  and  this 
Congress  should  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  insure  that  citizens  and  lawful 
residents  are  not  subjected  to  employ- 


ment discrimination  because  of  their 
national  origin. 

The  amendment  that  1  am  offering 
today  is  designed  to  insure  that  the 
immigration  measure  now  before  the 
House  will  not  be  used  as  a  pretext  to 
deny  employment. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  would 
modify  H.R.  1510  in  three  important 
ways:  First,  it  creates  a  quasi-judicial 
administrative  enforcement  mecha- 
nism for  the  enforcement  of  sanctions. 
May  I  say  that  in  this  regard  we  follow 
a  definite  model.  It  is  not  a  new  cre- 
ation. It  is  based  upon  the  model  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
and  it  is  followed  in  specific  ways  by 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  Second,  it  creates  a  cause 
of  action  not  now  in  H.R.  1510  prohib- 
iting employment  discrimination 
which  augments  but  does  not  dupli- 
cate the  jurisdiction  of  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  And,  third,  it 
provides  the  same  quasi-judicial  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  mechanism 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  nondis- 
crimination provisions  that  it  provides 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  emplo.ver 
sanctions  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Even  with  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment,  I  still  would  have  grave 
reservations  about  the  impact  of  this 
immigration  proposal  on  the  very 
fabric  of  our  country.  However,  with- 
out the  inclusion  of  my  amendment,  I 
am  certain  that  any  jobseeker  who 
does  not  fit  an  employer's  notion  of  an 
American  in  both  physical  characteris- 
tics and  speech  will  face  limited  em- 
ployment prospects  in  the  future. 

Let  me  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may,  that  H.R.  1510  as  proposed  does 
not  addre.ss  the  problem  of  racial  dis- 
crimination, a  discrimination— and  I 
think  everyone  will  agree— that  is  not 
only  possible  but  that  is  probable  to 
occur  if  we  impose  sanctions  on  em- 
ployers. The  bill  does  make,  the  pro- 
posal does  make,  various  references  to 
employment  discrimination.  But  in 
what  way?  On  pages  14  and  15  of  the 
bill,  for  example,  employment  discrim- 
ination is  obliquely  referred  to,  and 
then  they  .set  up  several  agencies  or 
groups  to  monitor,  not  to  enforce,  but 
to  monitor  whether  there  is  any 
impact  on  employment,  including  dis- 
crimination. The  President  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  monitoring. 

Then  they  apparently  felt  that  that 
was  not  strong  enough,  and  so  they 
added  another  provision  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  shall  monitor  the 
program. 

And  again  they  were  not  satisfied, 
and  in  order  to  refer  again  to  employ- 
ment discrimination  obliquely  but  not 
as  a  cause  of  action,  they  say  that  the 
Attorney  General  jointly  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  shall  establish  a  task 
force— to  do  what?  Also  to  monitor. 


Three  groups  monitoring,  but  pre- 
sumably not  to  do  anything  about 
racial  discrimination  as  my  amend- 
ment would  do. 

Mr.  MA2ZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  very  reluctant  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins). 

Let  me  try  to  basically  explain  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  Let  me  first 
pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins),  as  one  of 
the  leading  Members  in  our  Congress 
and  one  with  whom  I  served  on  the 
Education  Committee  in  my  early 
years  in  Congress,  and  a  man  who  is  a 
very  thoughtful  gentleman  in  all  as- 
pects of  his  work.  And  this  is  a 
thoughtful  amendment.  There  are 
parts  of  it  I  think  the  House  will  have 
a  chance  to  come  to  grips  with  sepa- 
rately later,  which  the  House  might 
actually  be  able  to  vote  up. 

First  of  all,  this  is  really  a  basic  re- 
write of  the  section  in  H.R.  1510,  the 
bill  before  this  Congress,  dealing  with 
the  employer  sanctions.  It  rewrites  it, 
first  of  all,  by  striking  criminal  sanc- 
tions. We  just  discussed  in  the  offering 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  amend- 
ment a  moment  ago  how  important  it 
was  to  retain  sharp  teeth  in  the  sec- 
tion on  employer  sanctions.  And  part 
of  the  sharp  teeth  are  the  eventual 
criminal  penalties  which  ensue  if  a 
person  is  blatantly  misbehaving  and 
blatantly  violating  the  terms  of  em- 
ployer sanctions. 

First  of  all,  the  Hawkins  amendment 
takes  away  criminal  sanctions.  Second, 
the  Hawkins  amendment  inserts  a 
kind  of  agriculture  amendment  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  civil  fines  of  up  to 
$2,000  or  up  to  $3,000. 

We  discussed  just  a  bare  few  mo- 
ments ago  that  in  the  range  of  penal- 
ties which  have  been  proffered  by  the 
Agriculture  Conunittee  of  $100  to 
$1,000  or  $500  to  $2,000  that  the  lower 
range  which  could  be  the  eventual  de- 
cision of  the  court  or  of  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge  would  become  a  cost 
of  doing  business  and  far  less  costly  to 
the  employer  than  the  hiring  of  U.S. 
persons  or  documented  aliens. 

So  here  again  the  "up  to,"  the  flexi- 
bility, reduces  and  waters  down  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  employer  sanctions. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  beauties  I 
think,  and  we  think,  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
1510,  is  an  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  which 
says  that  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
this  law  is  properly  understood  and 
easily  implemented,  every  employer 
has  what  we  call  a  first  bite.  In  fact, 
the  first  violation  is  visited  by  a  cita- 
tion, a  citation  of  saying,  "You  have 
done  wrong,  we  would  like  for  you  to 
do  better  in  the  future." 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino),  which 
is  in  H.R.  1510.  is  eliminated  by  the 


Hawkins  amendment,  it  eliminates  the 
citation  phase.  You  immediately  go 
into  civil  remedies  and  then,  in  the 
Hawkins  amendment,  they  strip  even 
the  eventual  remedies  of  criminal 
sanctions. 

What  the  Hawkins  bill  does,  of 
course,  is  set  up  a  kind  of  NLRB,  an 
independent  agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  to  hear  both  sanction 
actions  as  well  as  the  whole  question 
of  discrimination  which  might  unin- 
tentionally and  unwittingly  insure 
from  employer  sanctions. 

Later,  this  House  will  have  the  op- 
portunity in  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Prank)  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
setting  up  a  special  counsel  to  deal 
with  any  unintended  discrimination 
which  might  come. 

So  I  would  ask  the  House  to  vote 
down  the  Hawkins  amendment  and 
then  take  a  very  serious  look  at  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  which  might  deal  with 
that  phase  of  discrimination. 

Later  the  House  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  will  strike  the  Kindness 
language.  The  Kindness  language,  let 
me  explain,  is  also  stricken  by  the 
Hawkins  amendment,  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness)  says 
that  paperwork  verification  is  optional 
until  you  make  the  first  mistake. 
Thereafter  you  keep  paper,  you  verify. 

The  gentleman  from  California  will 
make  an  offering  which  will  strike  the 
Kindness  language. 

So  you  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
up  two  major  elements  which  might 
be  attractive  to  the  House  later  on  in 
separate  amendments.  But  again  the 
bill  which  is  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  thoughtful  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins), I  think  is  defective  because  it 
provides  a  range  of  civil  penalties 
which  waters  down  employer  sanc- 
tions. It  eliminates  the  criminal  sanc- 
tions which  adds  the  teeth  to  the  em- 
ployer sanctions,  and  it  also  eliminates 
the  citation  phase  which  we  think 
adds  fairness  and  balance  to  the  insti- 
tution of  a  whole  new  enforcement  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  goverrmient, 
which  is  employer  sanctions. 

So  for  those  reasons,  but  with  great 
respect  and  deference  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins),  I  would  respectfully  oppose 
his  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoli)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman whether  or  not  he  considered 
increasing  the  maximum  and  leaving 
to  the  administrative  court  judge  to 
fix  the  penalties  consist  in  watering 
down,  it  would  permit  a  higher  penal- 
ty where  the  facts  justify  it.  It  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  make  it  discretion- 
ary with  the  judge  to  lower  them 
where  that  is  warranted? 

If  the  gentleman  is  familiar  with  the 
GAO  report  of  the  experience  in  the 
other  20  countries  as  well  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, I  think  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungren)  did  refer  to 
the  experience  in  California  as  having 
not  been  very  satisfactory.  One  of  the 
reasons  was  that  in  the  district  courts, 
which  would  obviously  be  emphasized 
under  the  bill  as  it  is  now  drafted,  col- 
lateral issues  were  raised,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  experience  in 
California  I  think  justifies  modifying 
the  penalty  section  is  to  allow  the 
court  to  determine  the  severity  of  the 
offense. 

I  cannot  under  any  circumstance 
identify  that  with  the  attack  that 
therefore  this  weakens  rather  than 
makes  stronger  the  penalty  section. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Obviously,  the  gentleman  makes 
an  important  statement  when  he  says 
that  if  you  have  a  range  of  penalties 
enforced  by  a  court,  that  that  might 
make  the  employer  sanctions  very 
biting  and  therefore  very  effective. 

Again,  the  experience  that  the  GAO 
reports,  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungren)  has  recited 
to  the  House  earlier  today,  suggests 
that  where  you  do  not  have  inflexible 
penalties,  where  you  have  this  range 
which  allows  courts  and  administra- 
tive bodies  to  go  to  the  low  range,  you 
lose  the  effectiveness. 

I  would,  therefore,  with  respect  to 
my  friend,  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  bringing  forth  an  amendment 
that  tries  to  deal  with  two  parts  of 
this  bill.  One  is  the  question  of  protec- 
tions against  discrimination.  We  have 
two  or  three  sections  that  we  believe 
deal  with  it;  however,  some  think  we 
ought  to  do  more.  Mr.  Frank  will 
present  that.  I  have  some  question 
about  that  approach,  but  at  least  that 
deals  with  that  separately. 

The  other  thing  the  gentleman  does, 
I  think  in  some  ways,  is  to  strengthen 
the  employer  sanctions  provisions 
with  respect  to  hiring  illegal  aliens.  I 
think  we  need  to  do  that.  I  will  be  of- 
fering an  amendment  after  this  one 
that  tries  to  make  the  application 
across-the-board  instead  of  limited,  as 
I  believe  it  is,  under  the  bill. 
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However.  I  think  this  amendment 
does  it  in  the  wrong  way.  Let  me  just 
explain  why.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  already  talked  alxjut 
how  the  penalty  structure  here  could 
result  in  cost  of  doing  business  penal- 
ties imposed.  Because  of  the  excessive 
flexibility,  even  though  it  increases  up 
to  $3,000.  it  says  up  to  $3,000:  that 
means  anything  in  between  as  well. 

Second,  it  requires  that  every  single 
case  of  knowing  employment  of  an  un- 
authorized alien  must  be,  not  can  be 
or  may  be.  adjudicated  by  an  ALJ 
before  a  fine  can  be  assessed.  In  the 
bill  that  we  have  before  us,  the  district 
director  can  send  out  a  fine  notice  and 
the  person  so  cited  can  pay  the  fine 
and  that  is  it.  Under  this  amendment, 
that  can  no  longer  be  done;  there  has 
to  t>e  an  affirmative  adjudication  done 
by  the  administrative  law  judge.  I  be- 
lieve that  will  obviously  tie  up  the 
whole  system.  If  in  fact  one  thing 
would  perhaps  inadvertently,  but 
nonetheless  effectively,  stand  in  the 
way  of  real  employer  sanctions,  that 
Would  be  it. 

Additionally,  when  we  first  held 
hearings  in  the  previous  Congress  on 
the  bill  that  was  before  us  last  year. 
we  invited  suggestions  about  how  we 
might  improve  the  bill.  One  of  the 
suggestions  we  received.  I  believe  it 
was  from  Congressman  Hank  Brown 
from  Colorado,  was  that  in  the  verifi- 
cation section  of  the  bill,  ought  we  not 
to  allow  that  the  employer  could  rely 
on  the  State's  representation  that 
someone  was  here  legally.  In  other 
words,  if  the  State  government  has  an 
employment  service,  which  refers  cer- 
tain individuals  to  an  employer  should 
that  not  be  good  faith  for  the  employ- 
er to  rely  on?  So  we  placed  that  in 
there.  So  if  you  are  an  employer,  and 
your  State  employment  service  refers 
you  several  employees,  you  do  not 
have  to  go  through  the  verification 
process  as  long  as  you  keep  a  docu- 
ment in  the  file  that  they  were  re- 
ferred by  the  State  government. 

Presumably  the  State  government 
has  the  resources  to  check  on  that:  it 
would  be  in  their  interest  to  do  so,  and 
in  fact  the  State  governments  would 
not  want  to  l>e  violating  the  Federal 
law.  That  defense,  if  you  will,  is  ex- 
cised by  this  amendment. 

Lastly.  I  would  say  this:  The  paper- 
work burden  does  two  things.  We 
think  it  does  allow  for  easier  law  en- 
forcement on  the  one  hand.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  provides  an  easy  protec- 
tion or  defense  by  the  scrupulous  em- 
ployer. So  that  that  document  or  two 
documents  provide  an  affirmative  de- 
fense for  them. 

On  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  if  in  fact  you 
were  within  that  category,  as  is  al- 
lowed in  the  bill  now.  an  employer 
that  did  not  have  to  keep  the  paper 
work,  and  they  discovered  that  there 
was  someone  who  was  here  illegally 


working  for  you,  not  only  would  you 
not  have  the  affirmative  defense,  be- 
cause you  never  had  those  documents 
in  the  first  place,  but  you  would  be 
presumed  to  have  knowingly  hired 
that  person.  It  shifts  the  burden. 
What  it  means  is  that  you  would  then 
have  to  prove  you  were  not  gui'.ly,  as 
opposed  to  the  prosecution  having  to 
prove  that  you  were  guilty. 

It  shifts  the  burden;  that  is  extreme- 
ly important.  As  far  as  anything  that 
is  overly  onerous  in  my  judgment, 
with  respect  to  the  employers,  it  is 
conlain?d  in  this  amendment,  which 
says  that  if  you,  under  the  law.  are  not 
required  to  have  the  paperwork 
burden,  but  they  then  discover  later 
on  that  you  have  someone  who  is  here 
illegally,  the  fact  that  you  did  not  do 
the  paperwork  on  them,  which  was 
voluntary,  is  a  presumption  that  you 
knowingly  hired  them  as  an  illegal 
worker. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  The  gentleman,  a  while 
ago.  said  that  the  employer  who  has 
violated  the  law  would  get  a  notice 
that  his  fine  was  so  much  and  he  could 
send  it  in  and  that  would  be  the  end  of 
it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  He  could,  if  he  did 
not  wish  to  appeal  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 
GREN)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kazen  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Lungren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Who  sets  that  fine? 
Under  the  gentleman's  bill,  who  sets 
the  fine? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  We  set  it  by  statute. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  The  Attorney  General, 
no  judge,  nobody  else;  it  is  done  by 
statute,  automatically? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  the  penalty 
proscribed  for  knowing  violation.  So, 
what  would  happen  is 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Who  is  going  to  deter- 
mine it? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Let  me  just  reclaim 
my  time. 

A  citation  would  be  sent  out.  If  an 
individual  wanted  to  pay  that  fine,  the 
person  could  go  ahead  and  do  that.  If 
the  person  did  not  want  to  pay  that 
fine,  they  have  every  right  to  have 
their  case  adjudicated  and  then 
L.ppeal,  and  so  forth. 

Under  the  amendment  before  us, 
even  if  someone  who  received  the  cita- 
tion wanted  to  pay  it,  he  or  she  could 
not  pay  it,  because  the  citation  could 
not  require  them  to  pay  a  fine  until 
they  have  actually  had  a  hearing. 


Mr.  GARCIA, 
stand.  I  asked 
amendment  if 
amendment  we 


Mr.  KAZEN.  So  what  is  wrong  with 
that?  Is  that  not  the  American  way? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  No. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Why  should  you  be  de- 
clared guilty  and  assessed  a  mandatory 
fine  before  you  even  had  your  day? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  No.  no.  no.  no;  that 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  like  going  to  traf- 
fic court  right  now.  You  have  the 
option  to  send  your  money  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 
gren) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Garcia  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Lungren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  am  trying  to  under- 
the  sponsor  of  this 
this  was  the  same 
debated  2  years  ago, 
and  he  said  it  was  identical. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  during  the 
debate  2  years  ago,  the  biggest  prob- 
lem we  had  with  employer  sanctions  is 
how  do  we  prove  that  somebody  ap- 
plied to  a  specific  factory  or  a  specific 
office  for  a  job? 
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If  I  remember  correctly,  the  purpose 
of  that  and  this  amendment  was  to  es- 
tablish a  record  to  show  that  a  person, 
applied  for  a  job.  This  is  what  I  under- 
stood from  2  years  ago. 

What  happens  if  an  employer  wants 
to  take  no  risks,  and  I  walk  into  his 
office  and  I  ask  for  an  employment  ap- 
plication and  he  does  not  give  it  to  me 
because  he  may  think  I  do  not  have 
proper  papers,  and  another  person  fol- 
lows me  an  hour  later,  or  a  half-hour 
later,  or  10  minutes  later,  and  asks  for 
an  application  and  is  given  that  appli- 
cation? 

How  do  we  have  proof  that  a  Garcia, 
or  a  Rodriguez,  or  a  Smith,  or  a  Jones, 
or  a  Lee  actually  went  into  that  plant, 
went  into  that  employment  office  and 
was  taken  care  of? 

The  danger  is  that  it  is  easier  not  to 
even  interview  or  accept  applications. 
What  we  tried  to  do  with  this  is  to  set 
a  record  so  that  a  record  is  estab- 
lished, showing  that  I  was  as  qualified 
as  you. 

I  believe  that  is  why  we  supported 
the  Hawkins  amendment  2  years  back. 
How  else  could  we  really  find  out  if 
discrimination  is  part  of  a  pattern 
within  a  personnel  office? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  reclaim  my  time,  I  might  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  in  several 
ways. 

One  is  that  this  amendment  does  far 
more  than  that,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
testimony. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  But  does  it  do  what  I 
said? 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  In  one  way  it  does, 
or  it  attempts  to  do  it  in  that  way,  but 
it  does  far  more  than  that,  and  as  I 
understand  it.  under  the  Prank 
amendment  we  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  go  directly  to  that  question,  iso- 
lated from  all  these  other  things,  first. 

Second,  I  would  suggest  that  one  of 
the  possibilities  of  discrimination  that 
may  exist  in  this  bill,  if  it  does  at  all 
exist  there,  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  apidication  of  the  paperwork 
burden  with  respect  to  all  employees 
above  a  certain  size  because,  under  the 
bill  as  it  iB  now  written,  the  Attorney 
General  has  to  first  make  a  finding 
that  there  has  been  someone  working 
there  illegally,  and  only  then  does  the 
paperwork  burden  extend. 

So  in  the  amendment  I  will  offer 
after  this,  we  will  extend  it  to  the  total 
area. 

This  amendment,  instead  of  doing  it 
in  that  direction,  says  it  is  still  volun- 
tary until  there  is  a  finding  made,  but 
if,  in  fact,  you  have  voluntarily  decid- 
ed not  to  keep  the  paperwork  and  it 
turns  out  that  you  have  an  illegal 
alien,  an  undocumented  worker,  in 
your  employ,  it  is  presumed  that  you 
knowingly  hired  that  person  who  was 
illegal,  and  that  shifts  the  burden. 

I  think  that  is  an  overcompensation 
for  a  shortcoming  in  the  bill  as  it  is 
before  us.  It  goes  far  too  far  in  being 
onerous  on  the  employer  without  even 
touching  the  question  that  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  that  is  the  intent  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

All  right.  Let  us  forget  about  the 
person  who  is  here  illegally.  Let  us 
talk  about  an  American  citizen  who 
goes  for  employment  who  happens  to 
be  Hispanic,  or  Asian,  or  whatever  the 
case  might  be.  What  challenges  does 
that  person  have  if  we  do  not  accept 
the  Hawkins  amendment? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  As  I  say,  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
Frank  amendment  that  will  come  up 
later,  but  additionally,  we  have  re- 
quired in  the  bill  that  the  President 
monitor  and  consult  semiannually 
with  the  Congress  concerning  the  im- 
plementation of  the  employer  sanc- 
tions, and  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
impact  on  employment,  including  dis- 
crimination of  certain  ethnic  groups  in 
this  country,  specifically  Hispanic 
Americans.  It  requires  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  to  monitor  the  implemen- 
tation of  It.  It  requires  them  to  submit 
three  reports  to  us  so  that  we  can  es- 
tablish if  there  is  any  pattern  or  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  discrimination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Luw- 
GREN)  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lun- 
gren was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  It  requires  the  At- 
torney General  to  jointly  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  EEOC  establish  a  task  force  to 
monitor  and  review  allegations  of  dis- 
crimination. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  all  of 
the  already  existing  laws  with  respect 
to  discrimination  in  employment. 

And  last,  this  amendment,  in  the 
maimer  of  implementing  the  intention 
suggested  by  the  gentleman,  does  so 
by  establishing  what  is  really  a  quasi- 
EEOC  within  a  department  of  the 
Government  that  has  no  expertise  in 
that  area.  I  feel  this  would  probably 
overburden  them  because  of  what 
they  already  have  to  do,  and  the  net 
result  will  be  that  we  might  on  paper 
look  like  we  will  have  greater  enforce- 
ment of  discrimination  matters,  but  in 
all  honesty,  in  my  judgment,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  because  of  where  we 
reposit  that  authority.  Not  because  I 
do  not  think  the  people  are  good 
people;  I  do  not  think  they  have  the 
manpower  nor  the  training  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding,  and  I  guess  on  my  own 
time  I  will  pick  up  some  of  the  points 
where  the  gentleman  left  off. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  moment 
to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins). 

Is  the  U.S.  Immigration  Board  an  in- 
dependent agency,  and  why  is  that  im- 
portant? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  is  that 
section  107(a)(1)  of  H.R.  1510  estab- 
lishes this  agency,  known  as  the  USIB. 
The  agency  is  not  created  by  my 
amendment.  It  is  already  established 
by  H.R.  1510  as  an  independent 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. We  simply  vest  authority  for  en- 
forcement of  both  the  employer  sanc- 
tions and  nondiscrimination  provi- 
sions, in  this  Board,  which  is  already 
created,  in  an  effort  to  minimize  politi- 
cal influence  and  to  insure  continuity 
of  policy  development.  H.R.  1510  vests 
the  authority  to  enforce  employer 
sanctions  in  the  Attorney  General, 
and  I  think  this  gives  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion of  political  influence  as  opposed 
to  an  independent  agency. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Does  your  amendment  increase  or 
decrease  the  burden  on  employers  of 


complying  with  the  sanction  provi- 
sions as  compared  with  H.R.  1510? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  answer  is  that 
my  amendment  significantly  decreases 
the  burden  on  employers.  The  quasi- 
judicial  administrative  format  which 
we  use,  culminating  in  a  cease  and 
desist  order,  is  not  only  more  efficient 
and  effective,  as  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated, particularly  in  NLRB.  the 
EEOC  and  other  agencies,  but  it  is 
also  less  burdensome  and  less  costly 
than  a  process  which  relies  to  any 
degree  on  a  process  which  involves 
proceedings  in  courts,  and  the  Federal 
courts  in  particular. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Does 
the  penalty  structure  established  by 
your  amendment  differ  from  the 
structure  in  H.R.  1510? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes;  it  does.  H.R. 
1510  establishes  mandatory  progres- 
sive penalties  of  $1,000,  $2,000,  and 
$3,000  for  the  first,  second,  and  subse- 
quent offenses  respectively.  It  also 
provides  criminal  penalties  after  two 
or  more  violations  which,  incidentally, 
in  the  experience  as  cited  in  the  stud- 
ies that  have  been  made,  have  been 
completely  unworkable  and  have 
never  really  been  assessed. 

My  amendment  provides  discretion- 
ary progressive  penalties  oi^  $2,000. 
$3,000,  and  $4,000,  respectively,  for  the 
first,  second,  and  pattern  or  practice 
offenses.  Criminal  penalties  are  omit- 
ted; however,  hire  and  backpay  relief 
is  available  and  the  administrative  law 
judge  is  given  the  discretion  to  order 
other  appropriate  relief  in  conjunction 
with  his  cease  and  desist  order.  Viola- 
tions of  the  cease  and  desist  order  car- 
ries with  it  the  potential  for  contempt 
proceedings  where  further  violations 
occur  which  breach  a  cease  and  desist 
order. 

D  1420 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  last  question  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment  is  this: 
Would  you  describe  the  quasi-judicial 
administrative  enforcement  process 
which  you  mentioned  in  your  opening 
statement  and  indicate  how  it  differs 
from  the  process  established  in  H.R. 
1510? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  vast  difference. 

A  quasi- judicial  proceeding  is  merely 
one  which  is  judicial  in  character,  but 
not  in  fact.  The  process  enables  an 
agency  to  satisfy  constitutional  due 
process  requirements  while,  at  the 
same  time,  avoiding  the  costly,  bur- 
densome and  time-consuming  judicial 
process.  It  provides  an  efficient  and 
cost-effective  way  of  adjudicating 
rights. 

H.R.  1510  does  provide  some  due 
process  protection.  My  amendment 
differs  from  H.R.  1510  in  several  im- 
portant respects.  First,  while  H.R. 
1510  merely  permits  a  hearing  in  aid 
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of  due  process,  my  amendment  re- 
quires it  as  an  integral  part  of  the  en- 
forcement process.  Second.  H.R.  1510 
creates  an  enforcement  process  which 
is  triggered  by  a  preliminary  notice  of 
violation  which  carries  with  it  a  rec- 
ordkeeping requirement.  This  notifica 
tion  is  issued  by  the  Attorney  General 
without  due  process;  that  entire  proc- 
ess turns  on  an  alleged  v  iolation  which 
is  never  proven. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed 
WARDS)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  my 
amendment  provides  an  expeditious 
process  by  which  to  issue  a  charge  and 
adjudicate  its  validity  beginning  with 
the  first  alleged  offense.  Finally,  H.R. 
1510  provides  at  least  two  ways  in 
which  an  employer  could  obtain  a 
hearing  in  a  U.S.  district  court  with  all 
the  attendant  delays  and  costs  which 
are  an  inevitable  part  of  that  process. 
And  even  though  a  narrow  scope  of 
review  is  prescribed,  the  process  estab- 
lished by  H.R.  1510  greatly  increase 
the  possibility  of  dilatory  collateral  at- 
tacks or  even  de  novo  hearings.  As  one 
commentator  noted  on  that  issue 
■■•  •  •  While  the  basic  premise  of  judi- 
cial review  •  •  '  is  that  the  aid  of  the 
courts,  under  normal  circumstances, 
can  be  summoned  only  to  combat  ad 
ministrative  action  that  is  illegal  or 
unconstitutional.  •  •  *  when  courts 
deal  with  a  consequence  they  consider 
unjust,  they  will  often  find  a  way  to 
avert  it."  My  amendment  avoids  this 
difficulty  by  establishing  an  adminis- 
trative format  which  avoids  court  pro 
ceedings  except  at  the  appeals  stage. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Member  is  not 
one  of  those  who  thinks  that  in  no  sit- 
uation can  employer  sanctions  ever  be 
a  meaningful  part  of  immigration 
reform.  My  concern  is  that  that  pro- 
posal that  was  originally  set  forth  by 
the  Commission  as  it  comes  before  us 
on  the  House  floor  at  this  time  consti- 
tutes, in  effect,  a  legislative  proposal 
which  unintentionally  but  nonetheless 
significantly  provides  a  public  policy 
which  I  l)elieve  will  tend  to  encourage 
discrimination  against  Hispanic-sur- 
name individuals,  foreign-born,  and 
Asian  Americans. 

For  that  reason  I  think  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  goes  a  long  way  toward  curing 
this  very  significarvt  defect  in  the  em- 
ployer-sanctions proposal. 

In  the  first  place,  it  provides  a  mean- 
ingful mechanism  for  dealing  with 
charges  of  discrimination,  and  in  the 


second  place,  it  undoes  the  damage 
that  was  done  to  effective  recordkeep- 
ing, which  has  to  be  the  foundation 
for  charges  and  determinations  of  dis- 
crimination. This  damage  was  caused 
by  the  adoption  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who.  in 
seeking  to  reduce  the  burden  on  em- 
ployers, inadvertently  and  uninten- 
tionally has  created  an  atmosphere 
and  environment  where  discrimination 
charges  are  not  able  to  be  determined 
or  established  and.  therefore,  will  be 
encouraged. 

Some  may  .say  that  the  Equal  Op- 
portunities Commission,  through  title 
7  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
should  deal  with  these  charges,  but  I 
suggest  to  this  body  that  it  is  a  woeful- 
ly inadequate  remedy.  In  the  first 
place,  employers  of  14  or  fewer  em- 
ployees are  exempt  from  title  7  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

We  know  that  in  many  parts  of  this 
country  in  many  situations  small  em- 
ployers have  utilized  an  undocument- 
ed work  force  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness. All  those  group.s  are  excluded 
from  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  from 
coverage  by  the  Equal  Opportunities 
Commission. 

Perhaps  even  more  significantly,  em- 
ployers who  do  not  hire  employees  for 
20  or  more  calendar  weeks  in  each 
year  are  excluded.  A  huge  number  of 
growers,  agricultural  employers  in  this 
country,  relying  on  a  seasonal  work 
force,  which  at  times  can  cover  200. 
500.  or  800  workers,  do  not  have  tho.se 
people  on  their  work  force  for  20  or 
more  calendar  weeks  in  each  year. 

We  have  now  eliminated  from  the 
title  7  remedy  a  very  large  segment  of 
agricultural  employers  relying  on  a 
.seasonal  work  force  The  same  is  true 
for  canneries,  and  the  same  is  true  for 
a  large  number  of  other  seasonal  in- 
du.stries. 

In  addition,  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  provides  exceptions  from  discrimi- 
nation on  grounds  of  national  origin 
where  national-origin  characteristics 
constitute  bona  fide  qualifications  nec- 
essary to  the  operation  of  a  business 
and  also  excludes  the  use  of  practices 
with  a  discriminatory  effect  so  long  as 
the  practice  has  a  relationship  to  job 
performance  or  is  supported  by  a  busi- 
ness necessity. 

Now.  I  would  suggest  that  an  em- 
ployer who  has  traditionally  relied  on 
a  large  number  of  undocumented 
workers  and  who  has  no  racist  motiva- 
tion or  discriminatory  intent,  faced 
with  the  choice  of  the  governmental 
policy  against  discrimination  based  on 
national  origin  or  based  on  race,  and 
also  faced  with  a  very  strong  expres- 
sion of  a  public  policy  against  hiring 
undocumented  workers,  can  easily  fall 
into  the  trap  of  saying:  "For  my  own 
protection,  to  avoid  the  potential  for 
civil,  and  then  criminal  penalties,  and 
all  the  costs,  and  expenses  of  fines, 


and  litigation  connected  with  those 
charges.  I  want  my  personnel  depart- 
ment to  start  screening  out  applica- 
tions of  Hispanic  surnames  and  appli- 
cations of  people  who  speak  with  a 
foreign  accent." 

That  is  not  because  of  any  racist  in- 
tention but  because  they  do  not  want 
to  fall  into  the  trap  of  employer  sanc- 
tions. We  have  to  be  wary  of  that.  We 
cannot  just  embark  on  this  whole  new 
procedure  without  providing  meaning- 
ful protections. 

When  we  add  to  that  the  absence  of 
recordkeeping  requirements  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  committees  that 
have  so  far  heard  this  bill  to  consider 
requiring  employers  to  keep  records  of 
applicants  for  employment  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  a  systematic  ex- 
clusion of  applicants  with  Hispanic 
surnames,  then  we  are  moving  into  a 
very  dangerous  area. 

The  Hawkins  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  improves  this  situation 
tremendously.  I  think  it  allows  the  au- 
thors of  this  proposal  and  the  propo- 
nents of  this  kind  of  immigration 
reform  to  say  that  they  have  done  ev- 
erything they  can  to  try  to  protect 
against  the  discriminatory  potential 
side  effects  of  employer  .sanctions. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
urge  support  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  amendment  No.  1— amendment 
No.  4  of  the  Rules  Committee  Print- 
offered  by  Mr.  Hawkins.  As  I  stated 
yesterday.  I  can  appreciate  his  con- 
cern, but  oppose  his  means. 

The  principal  philosophical  reason  I 
must  oppose  this  amendment  is  that.it 
deviates  from  the  main  purpose  of  the 
legislation  which  is  immigration 
reform  and  control.  The  bill  we  are 
considering  is  not  a  bill  to  eliminate 
discrimination.  The  Hawkins  amend- 
ment turns  the  concepts  around  and 
makes  H.R.  1510  a  bill  addressing  al- 
leged discrimination. 

Under  present  law.  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  specifically 
prohibits  employment  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  national  origin.  At  the 
time  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed. 
Congress  made  the  determination  that 
only  employers  with  15  or  more  em- 
ployees would  be  covered.  It  was  a  de- 
liberate determination.  The  Hawkins 
amendment,  by  permitting  the  Immi- 
gration Board  to  hear  complaints  of 
unfair  treatment  filed  against  persons 
employing  more  than  three  individ- 
uals, would  effectively  eliminate  this 
exemption.  Under  H.R.  1510,  there- 
fore, "mom  and  pop"  companies  would 
not  only  be  subject  to  criminal  sanc- 
tions   for    violation    of    immigration 


laws,  they  would  have  to  defend  them- 
selves against  employment  discrimina- 
tion claims  as  well. 

The  Hawkins  amendment  would  now 
make  unlawful  employment  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  national  origin 
applicable  to  employers  of  between  4 
and  14  employees.  It  would  do  this 
without  hearings  and  in  doing  so, 
would  move  the  determination  to 
make  such  civil  rights  decisions  away 
from  EEOC  to  a  newly  created  Immi- 
gration Board.  This  Board  will  have  no 
expertise  in  the  area  of  employment 
discrimination.  Its  main  job  will  be  to 
make  employer  sanction  determina- 
tions, but  the  amendment  imposes  on 
it  the  additional  burden  of  making  em- 
ployment discrimination  decisions. 

The  Immigration  Board  should  be 
making  decisions  which  reflect  its  area 
of  expertise— immigration.  The  EEOC 
should  be  making  discrimination  de- 
terminations. If  some  feel  that  the 
EEOC  only  cares  about  race  and  sex 
claims,  then  steps  should  be  taken  to 
deal  with  that  problem.  If  we  find  that 
the  EEOC  is  unable  to  do  its  job,  then 
we  should  initiate  legislation  to  cor- 
rect that.  And  if  we  now  want  to 
extend  national  origin  discrimination 
to  employers  of  fewer  than  15  employ- 
ees, we  should  extend  the  authority  to 
enforce  such  a  law  to  the  agency 
which  already  enforces  identical  lan- 
guage, to  the  EEOC. 

The  anomaly  of  the  situation  regard- 
ing the  new  national  origin  discrimina- 
tion to  employers  of  fewer  than  15  em- 
ployees is  that  the  other  prohibited 
areas  of  discrimination— race,  color,  re- 
ligion, an(S  sex— are  still  only  applica- 
ble to  employers  of  15  or  more.  Do  we 
consider  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
national  origin  more  onerous  than 
other  forms  of  discrimination?  Have 
we  found  that  employers  of  fewer 
than  15  employees  have  a  tendency  to 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  national 
origin  more  than  they  discriminate  on 
the  basis  <Jf  race,  or  color,  or  sex,  or  re- 
ligion? 

It  is  my  contention,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  amendment  is  inconsistent 
with  our  existing  civil  rights  law.  As 
stated,  national  origin  discrimination 
is  already  outlawed  by  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Title  VII  al- 
ready contains  sufficient  protection  of 
applicants  to  allay  the  concern  that 
employers  would  refuse  to  hire  appli- 
cants who  appear  to  be  foreign.  Under 
title  VII,  employers  are  prohibited 
from  failing  to  hire  any  individual  be- 
cause of  such  individual's  race,  color, 
or  national  origin.  Title  VII  contains 
an  elaborate  administrative  scheme 
for  the  handling  of  complaints  of  dis- 
crimination and  allows  complainants 
to  bring  suit  in  Federal  court  to  seek 
back  pay.  reinstatement,  and  other  eq- 
uitable relief.  Title  VII  is  proving  to  be 
an  effective  deterrent  against  employ- 
ment discrimination.  It  provides  vic- 
tims of  discrimination  with  sufficient 


remedies  where  violation  occur.  At 
time  of  fiscal  austerity,  there  is  no 
need  for  Congress  to  create  another 
EEOC. 

Additionally,  there  are  problems  re- 
lated to  alienage  discrimination.  One 
is  that  I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  it  is 
under  the  Hawkins  proposal.  However, 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Espinoza  v. 
Farah  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  414 
U.S.  86  (1973)  defined  it  as  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  citizenship.  In  that 
case,  where  the  employer  did  not  dis- 
criminate on  any  grounds  under  exist- 
ing law,  the  Court  declared  that  such 
alleged  alienage  discrimination  did  not 
violate  title  VII,  since  it  was  not  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  national 
origin.  Therefore,  if  this  committee 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  will  be  cre- 
ating a  new  cause  of  discrimination 
action  outside  of  title  VII  and  EEOC. 
We  should  be  very  careful  in  our  un- 
derstandings and  actions.  We  would  be 
overturning  the  Espinoza  case  without 
a  clear  intent  to  do  so. 

Another  problem  with  the  alienage 
discrimination  is  that  it  applies  to  all 
employers  employing  over  three  em- 
ployees. The  alienage  amendment 
would  overlap  with  EEOC  coverage  of 
employers.  EEOC  would  enforce  all 
the  prohibited  areas  of  discrimination 
under  title  Vll  against  employers  with 
15  or  more  employees,  while  the  new- 
Immigration  Board  would  have  juris- 
diction over  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  alienage,  over  all  employers. 
Realistically,  a  noncitizen  under  this 
amendment  could  bring  a  cause  of 
action  against  an  employer  under  Im- 
migration auspices  for  alienage  dis- 
crimination and  the  cause  of  action 
under  EEOC  jurisdiction  for  national 
origin  discrimination. 

Allowing  the  Immigration  Board  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  employers  with 
more  than  15  employees  directly  im- 
pacts on  EEOC  jurisdiction  and  the 
title  VII  statute.  Although  well  intend- 
ed, the  discrimination  amendment 
goes  well  beyond  its  intentions.  It  im- 
poses on  the  Immigration  Board  addi- 
tional and  redundant  powers  which 
should  rest  in  the  EEOC. 

Finally,  although  patterned  after 
the  NLRB  General  Counsel,  but  incon- 
sistent with  the  NLRB  procedures,  the 
committee  amendment  allows  a  pri- 
vate right  of  action  to  pursue  those 
discrimination  claims.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  to  follow  NLRB  procedures, 
the  special  counsel  should  have  final 
authority.  I  am  opposed  to  allowing  a 
private  right  of  action  in  these  dis- 
crimination claims,  which  rightly 
should  be  under  EEOC  procedures. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  I  must  vigor- 
ously oppose  this  amendment. 

D  1430 
Mr.  BERMAN.   Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  be 
happy  now  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would  allow 
me  to  ask  a  question. 

Given  the  potential  for  discrimina- 
tion that  will  exist  when  an  employer 
is  trying  to  avoid  the  sanctions  under 
the  bill  before  us,  do  not  the  propo- 
nents of  this  proposal  have  some  obli- 
gation if  they  have  some  disagreement 
with  the  procedural  aspects  of  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  to 
provide  some  framework  by  which  em- 
ployees and  applicants  for  employ- 
ment of  small  employers  and  seasonal 
employers  can  go  somewhere  where 
there  is  a  meaningful  enforcement 
remedy? 

We  all  can  imagine  the  intense  oppo- 
sition if  we  were  simply  to  offer  a  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
EEOC  or  to  give  it  the  kind  of  mean- 
ingful powers  that  exist  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  or  other 
Federal  agencies.  Here  we  are  enhanc- 
ing the  potential,  unintentionally,  but 
we  are  enhancing  the  potential  for  dis- 
crimination in  order  to  avoid  certain 
penalties. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Well,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  let  me  reclaim  my  time  to 
answer  his  question,  if  it  is  believed 
that  we  are  going  to  have  more  nation- 
al origin  discrimination  now  and  that 
it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  EEOC  to  employers  of 
fewer  than  15  employees,  then  I  think 
we  should  do  that,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  should  create  a  new'  cause  of  action 
that  would  be  parallel  to  and  exist  at 
the  same  time  as  the  EEOC. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  We  have  created 
really  a  new  cause  of  action  here  so 
that  if  this  amendment  were  adopted, 
an  employer  with  3  to  15  employees 
would  be  subject  to  this  cause  of 
action,  which  could  be  brought  before 
the  Board  and  it  also  could  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  private  right  of  action  of  the 
complainant.  Employers  of  15  or  more 
would  not  only  have  the  criminal  sanc- 
tions, the  hearing  before  the  Board, 
the  private  right  of  action  by  the  em- 
ployee, based  on  alienage  but  also  a 
national  origin  discrimination  charge 
before  the  EEOC  and  all  of  these 
could  exist  and  proceed  simultaneous- 
ly. Now,  that  just  does  not  make  very 
much  sense. 

If  we  really  think  that  EEOC  nation- 
al origin  discrimination  jurisdiction 
should  be  expanded  downward  to  the 
smaller  employers  that  have  less  than 
15  employees,  then  I  think  we  should 
also  ask  ourselves  should  it  only  be  for 
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national  origin,  or  are  sex  discrimina- 
tion cases,  or  race  discrimination  cases 
just  as  onerous  and  we  should  expand 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  EEOC  for  those 
cases  as  well. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  be  happ.v 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  salute  the  gentleman  for  a  very 
cogent,  very  important  statement.  You 
do  not  take  anything  away  from  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  but  you 
simply  say  that  there  is  another  forum 
and  another  time  at  which  this  should 
be  taken  up. 

1  salute  the  gentleman  for  that  and 
say   again   that    in   our   bill,   we    have 
three  separate  mechanisms  already  in 
the   bill    which    provide    for   .someone 
who  might  be  inadvertently  or  advert 
ently  discriminated  against  if  employ- 
er sanctions  carry.  In  the  bill  there  are 
three  separate  mechanisms:  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  a  task 
force  involving  the  EEOC.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  the  Attorney  Gen 
eral.  and  last  but  not  least,  the  U.S. 
Civil    Rights    Commission— ail     three 
separately  can  monitor  this  with   re 
spect  to  discrimination. 

If  the  House  feels  more  is  needed, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachu.setts 
will  separately  offer  an  amendment, 
specifically  dealing  with  discrimina- 
tion. 

So  I  believe,  as  does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  that  the  Hou.se  should 
vote  down  the  Hawkins  amendment,  as 
it  did  by  about  100  votes  2  years  ago 
and  then  get  started  with  the  individ- 
ual parts. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  So  I  could  ask  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  principal  author 
of  the  bill,  a  question.  He  refers  to  the 
possibility  of  using  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  President,  and  the  special 
task  force  as  a  means  of  addressing 
wrongs,  that  is  racial  discrimination 
under  the  bill 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  what  en 
forcemenl  mechanism  is  contained  in 
either  one  of  these  entities  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  discriminated  against 
or  under  any  provision  of  H  R  1510?  Is 
there  any  recourse  for  an  individual 
who  is  actually  discriminated  against? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  May  I  answer 
the  gentleman?  If  there  is  discrimina- 
tion of  the  kind  I  have  heard  .so  often 
speculated  about,  that  is,  someone 
whose  skin  is  dark,  who  has  a  Spanish 
surname  or  otherwise  looks  as  though 
they  may  be  foreign,  if  there  is  that 
kind  of  discrimination,  that  would  be 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  national 
origin,  which  is  already  covered  by  the 
EEOC  £.nd  proceedings  could  be  taken 


there.  As  I  said,  if  we  want  to  expand 
that,  we  should  do  that  under  the 
EEOC. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr,  Hawkins,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Erlenborn 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr  HAWKINS.  The  gentleman 
would  reverse  the  process  and  take  us 
into  a  different  forum.  However, 
would  the  gentleman  admit  that  under 
EEOC.  not  only  have  the  exclusion 
from  coverage  of  a  large  number  of  in- 
dividuals and.  therefore.  EEOC  would 
not  apply,  certainly  in  the  case  of  sea- 
sonal workers,  it  would  not  apply  in 
the  rase  of  small  busines.ses  or  an  em- 
ployer who  employs  fewer  than  the 
stipulated  number,  15.  and  .so  forth, 
but  It  would  exempt  large  farm  hold- 
ers who  might  employ  200  or  300  .sea- 
.sonal  workers  that  would  be  excluded. 
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To  .say  that  I  hey  have  this  forum 
when  they  are  excluded  certainly  is 
not.  in  my  opinion,  a  rea.soned  answer. 
Not  only  that,  but  would  the  gentle 
man  al.so  admit  that  when  we  have 
over  the  years  attempted  to  give  to  the 
EEOC  cease-and-desist  authority  so  as 
to  reduce  the  costs  and  make  it  po.ssi 
ble  for  individuals  who  are  without 
the  means  of  doing  .so  to  fight  their 
way  through  the  court  proceedings, 
that  the  gentleman  has  opposed  giving 
to  the  EEOC  that  power  which  this 
amendment  gives  them. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Let  me  respond 
to  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman 
raises  the  i.ssue  of  those  who  might 
not  be  covered  now  under  title  VI 1.  If 
the  gentleman  believes  that  it  is  neces- 
.sary  to  expand  the  juri.sdiction  of  the 
EEOC.  we  should  do  that.  We  should 
not  create  a  new  cause  of  action  to  be 
enforced  in  a  new  forum  and  one  that 
would  exist,  coexist,  with  the  current 
cause  of  action  so  that  an  employer 
with  more  than  15  employees  current- 
ly subject  to  title  VII  could  find  him- 
self being  sued  and  successfully  sued 
for  two  separate  violations  from  the 
same  incident.  That  really  does  not 
make  any  sense. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  -and  I 
will  rot  yield  at  the  moment.  I  want  to 
an.swer  the  gentleman  s  other  ques- 
tion you  talk  about  the  enforcement 
authority  of  the  EEOC.  As  the  gentle- 
man well  recalls,  we  fought  that  out 
some  10  or  12  years  ago  in  this  House. 

Our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  reported  a  bill  to  give  cease-and- 
desist  authority  to  the  EEOC, 

This  gentleman  happened  to  offer  a 
substitute  bill  on  the  floor.  My  bill  was 
adopted  and  EEOC.  that  had  no  en- 
forcement authority  prior  to  that 
lime,  as  a  result  of  the  pa.s.sage  of  my 
bill,  now  does  have  court  enforcement 
authority. 


I  will  stand  behind  the  decision  of 
Congress  at  that  time  and  my  position 
at  that  time  because  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  make  the  EEOC  the 
one  that  is  the  prosecutor,  the  judge, 
the  enforcer,  and  wrap  all  of  those 
functions  in  together. 

I  think  we  need  to  have  an  independ- 
ent judiciary  determine  whether  a  vio- 
lation has  occurred  rather  than  having 
the  prosecutor  bring  the  case  before 
himself  and  then  make  the  decision. 

It  just  happens  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli),  the 
principal  sponsor  of  this  bill,  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  our  successful  effort  to  give 
EEOC  enforcement  authority.  I  think 
he,  as  well,  believes  we  made  a  good 
decision  at  that  time  and  one  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  seem  to  recall  that 
Robert  Burns  wrote  'Oh  what  a  tan- 
gled web  we  weave  when  first  we  prac- 
tice to  deceive." 

In  this  case  we  are  not  talking  about 
actual  deception.  We  are  talking  about 
trying  to  kid  ourselves  into  believing 
people  are  going  to  behave  not  as 
human  beings  but  in  .some  other 
manner,  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
various  laws. 

It  has  not  worked  up  to  now.  No 
matter  how  erudite  the  deliberations 
of  this  body  and  the  body  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hill,  we  pass  legislation 
that  may  seem  so  sophisticated,  and 
yet  people  are  still  people  and  people 
still  behave  like  people. 

Let  us  apply  that  for  a  moment  to 
what  we  are  about  in  the  bill  before 
us.  We  .seem  to  be  .saying  that  if  we 
make  the  .sanctions  .serious  enough 
and  far  reaching  enough  people  will 
behave  differently.  But  then  some  of 
us  are  arguing  well.  no.  the.se  sanc- 
tions are  liable  to  cause  some  people  to 
behave  like  human  beings  and  try  to 
avoid  the  sanctions. 

Well,  what  do  we  do  about  that? 
Why  do  we  not  make  the  sanctions 
reasonable  enough  to  live  with  .so  that 
there  are  left  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment available  'o  all  people, 
maybe  not  in  the  particular  places 
where,  historically,  illegal  aliens  have 
been  particularly  able  to  find  jobs  but 
let  us  remember  that  most  of  the  em- 
ployers in  this  country  are  not  con- 
cerned day  by  day  about  whether 
people  who  are  coming  to  them  for 
employment  are  illegal  aliens  or  not. 

Most  employers  just  are  not  even 
aware  that  the  problem  is  liable  to 
come  into  their  own  bailiwick,  their 
ovn  backyard. 

There  are  particular  places  in  the 
United  States  where  the  problem  is 
concentrated,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  we  ought  to  target  all  of  our  en- 
forcement efforts  on  particular  indus- 


tries or  agriculture  in  particular  areas. 
But  let  us  face  it,  there  are  many 
places  in  this  country  where  employ- 
ers do  not  face  this  problem. 

How  are  you  going  to  make  employ- 
ers aware  of  the  problem  and  cause 
them  to  be  suspicious  about  anyone 
coming  to  them  for  employment  who 
may  look  as  though  they  have  a  for- 
eign origin? 

The  beet  way  to  do  it  that  I  can 
think  of  Is  require  the  employers,  who 
are  out  in,  let  us  say,  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio,  where  we 
have  very  few  people  in  the  category 
that  we  are  talking  about,  make  them 
keep  these  records  all  of  the  time 
about  their  employees,  as  this  amend- 
ment before  us  would  require;  make 
them  acutely  aware,  day  by  day,  of 
what  the  risk  is.  And  sure  enough,  you 
are  going  to  get  the  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion you  are  talking  about. 

OK.  so  you  try  to  offset  that  with 
another  mechanism,  an  administrative 
procedure  or  what  have  you.  You  are 
just  making  the  web  more  and  more 
tangled  by  doing  that. 

But  if  instead  we  leave  the  bill  as  it 
is  so  that  employers  do  not  have  to 
keep  on  going  through  the  verification 
process  and  keep  those  records  day  by 
day,  every  day,  regardless  of  their  ex- 
perience In  encountering  people  who 
may  or  may  not  be  illegal  aliens  or  un- 
documented aliens,  if  you  leave  the 
bill  like  it  is,  as  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  that  respect,  I  think 
you  leave  open  the  greatest  number  of 
opportunities  for  people  to  be  em- 
ployed on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

So  for  those  who  are  concerned 
about  discrimination,  I  would  say  let 
us  not  create  an  atmosphere  that  is 
more  likely  to  foster  troubles  of  that 
sort.  Let  us  do  what  is  reasonable  to 
begin  with.  Leave  the  bill  as  it  is  and 
without  this  amendment  so  that  em- 
ployers who  decide  not  to  have  avail- 
able to  them  the  affirmative  defense 
of  verification  and  records  until  they 
have  been  found  responsible  for  one 
violation  are  simply  not  going  to  have 
that  recordkeeping  responsibility  if 
they  choose  to  do  it  that  way. 

One  other  thing  about  the  amend- 
ment before  us.  I  am  really  almost 
shocked  by  the  restraint  that  has  been 
exercised  here  today  in  describing  the 
changing  of  the  burden  that  is  inher- 
ent in  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Kind- 
ness was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  amendment 
actually  says  that  the  employer  shall 
be  considered  to  have  luiown  the  alien 
was  unauthorized,  an  unauthorized 
alien  unless  the  employer  has  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion B  and  so  on.  That  is  completely 
shifting  the  burden  to  say  that  the 


employer  is  guilty  until  proven  inno- 
cent. 

Obviously  you  have  to  remove  the 
criminal  sanctions  if  you  have  that  be- 
cause you  would  have  a  completely  un- 
constitutional provision.  But  this  is 
saying  that  the  employer  is  guilty 
until  proven  innocent.  I  think  that 
alone  is  a  basis  for  saying  this  amend- 
ment ought  not  to  stand.  It  may  be 
well  intentioned,  but  it  ought  not  to 
stand.  It  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  the  committee  bill 
at  present  also  says  that  if  an  employ- 
er relies  upon  his  local  State  employ- 
ment commission  to  verify  eligibility 
and  obtains  his  employees  through 
the  commission,  then  that  is  a  defense. 
And  yet  this  amendment  deletes  that 
defense.  Is  that  the  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding and  does  he  share  that 
sense  of  loss  that  we  would  lose  that 
section  of  the  bill? 
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Mr.  KINDNESS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing and  concern. 

I  must  admit  there  are  a  number  of 
things  about  the  proposed  amendment 
that  cause  me  some  concern.  That  is 
one  of  the  more  serious  considerations 
involved.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  by 
any  means  something  that  could  be 
stated  as  an  improvement.  No  one 
would  argue  that  that  is  an  improve- 
ment, to  strike  that  provision  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  There  is  a  good 
reason  for  that  elimination.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  employment  serv- 
ice is  not  willing  to  accept  that  respon- 
sibility. They  have  opposed  in  the 
Mazzoli  bill  the  idea  of  the  making  of 
the  employment  service  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hawkins  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kindness  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  May  I,  in  support  of 
my  statement,  read  a  statement  that 
was  entered  into  the  record  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity on  this  issue  from  the  Inter- 
state Conference  of  Employment  Se- 
curity Agencies. 

They  say,  "We  strongly  believe  that 
a  recently  adopted  amendment  to  the 


Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
of  1983  violates  the  intent  and  changes 
the  Vt^agner-Peyser  Act  itself  as  dis- 
cussed above.  This  amendment  would 
extensively  involve  the  Employment 
Service  in  a  complex  and  costly  system 
of  verifying  the  employment  eligibility 
of  at  least  all  individuals,"  not  just  ag- 
ricultural workers,  but  every  individ- 
ual that  goes  to  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice, would  go  through  the  same  proc- 
esses and  they  would  have  to  verify 
every  individual. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  I  hope  no  one  misses  the 
humor  in  that.  Here  is  a  governmental 
type  agency  saying,  "We  do  not  want 
the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  law, 
leave  it  on  the  employers." 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Well,  I  do  not  see 
the  humor,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  think  it  is  a  hu- 
morous position. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Saying  everybody 
who  is  in  need  of  a  job  and  who  goes 
to  the  Employment  Service,  expecting 
the  Employment  Service  to  do  its 
function,  and  trying  to  locate  a  job  for 
that  individual,  to  have  to  go  through 
the  same  verification  processes  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  you  are  impos- 
ing on  an  agency  that  does  not  want 
this  responsibility  and  you  say  that  is 
a  humorous  situation. 
I  fail  to  see  it.  ' 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  No.  You  are  willing 
to  place  the  burden  on  private  individ- 
uals, but  not  on  a  governmental  entity. 
You  know  I  really  think  that  here  we 
have  laws  we  turn  over  to  the  private 
sector  to  enforce. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Is  there  in  this  pro- 
posal anything  to  take  care  of  the  cost 
of  doing  this?  It  was  testified  that  this 
cost  is  an  exceedingly  high  cost  and 
there  is  nothing  in  this  proposal  which 
will  give  to  this  agency  the  resources 
for  doing  the  job  that  you  are  causing 
them  to  do. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  same  thing  ap- 
plies to  the  private  sector.  Let  us  apply 
the  same  rule. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  attended  the 
same  subcommittee  hearing  in  which 
we  heard  from  State  employment  com- 
missions say  they  did  not  know  how 
they  could  verify  eligibility.  I  asked 
the  question:  How  would  they  propose 
that  an  employer  verify  eligibility. 
And  they  could  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. That  is  the  essential  problem. 

As  far  as  the  cost,  the  cost  may  be 
large  for  the  agency  but  it  would  be 
far  smaller  than  the  aggregate  cost  to 
impose  that  entire  cost  on  employers. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  happen  to  be  one 
who  strongly  supports  the  idea  of  em- 
ployer sanctions  and  the  paperwork 
burden.  Certainly  I  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  hear  what  I  am  hearing;  that  in 
fact  we  are  willing  to  place  it  on  the 
employer  but  a  governmental  agency 
that  is  going  to  refer  a  worker  just  like 
any  other  professional  reference  serv- 
ice or  union  cannot  do  the  same  thing. 
It  is  as  simple  for  thtm  as  it  is  for  the 
employer. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Hawkins  amendment.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  his  persistent  championing  of 
civil  rights,  especially  on  this  issue 
over  the  years. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  arguments 
today  pro  and  con.  and  I  think  the  re- 
ality is  that  if  the  vote  reflected  yes- 
terday is  indicative  of  the  strength  of 
Simpson-Mazzoli.  unfortunately  we 
will  have  employer  .sanctions. 

This  provision,  the  Hawkins  amend- 
ment, is  the  only  discrimination  pro- 
tection that  minorities  have  if  this  bill 
is  going  to  pass.  It  is  our  only  safe- 
guard. All  other  provisions  relating  to 
discrimination  are  not  adequate 
enough.  This  is  a  provision  that  ha^ 
been  worked  out.  that  provides  a 
number  of  steps  that  adequately  pro- 
tect minorities  from  employment  ais 
crimination  which  would  arise  from 
enforcement  of  sanctions. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  charges. 
The  first  charge  is  that  there  is  no 
need  for  this  Hawkins  amendment 
since  Federal  laws  prohibiting  discrim- 
ination already  exist.  The  fact  is  that 
title  VII  does  not  provide  adequate 
protection.  It  exempts  from  coverage 
small  businesses  and  .seasonal  employ- 
ers. Employers  of  fewer  than  15  em- 
ployees are  not  covered  by  title  VII. 
They  can  therefore  escape  coverage  by 
maintaining  a  small  work  force  less 
than  20  calendar  weeks  in  a  year. 

Title  VII  does  not  prohibit  all  forms 
of  discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices. Discrimination  based  on  national 
origin  is  allowed  if  it  is  a  bona  fide  oc 
cupational  qualification  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  a  business. 

Furthermore,  title  VII  allows  dis- 
crimination based  on  alienage. 

Business  practices  which  have  a  dis- 
criminatory impact  are  allowed  as  long 
as  the  practice  bears  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  job  performance  or  is  sup- 
ported by  business  necessity.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prove  discrimina- 
tion under  title  VII.  A  complainant 
must  establish  that  the  discrimination 
was  intentional.  If  a  prima  facie  case 
of  intentional  discrimination  is  estab- 
lished, an  employer  can  still  rebut  it 
by  establishing  any  legitimate  reason 
for  the  discriminatory  treatment. 

Another  charge  that  Hawkins  adds 
another    level    of    bureaucracy.    This 
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wrong  the  U.S.  Immigration  Board  al- 
ready exists  to  adjudicate  exclusion 
and  deportation  matters.  Hawkins 
merely  expands  the  Board's  responsi 
bilitles  to  include  adjudication  of  dis- 
crimination claims. 

In  addition,  the  Hawkins  provision 
provides  an  expedited  administrative 
process  for  adjudicating  charges  of  dis- 
crimination. This  is  a  quicker  and  less 
expensive  route  than  the  procedures 
established  under  title  VII.  of  private 
litigation  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Another  charge:  Hawkins  puts  em- 
ployers in  a  no  win  situation.  If  they 
hire  undocumented  aliens,  they  face 
pro.secution  under  sanctions.  If  they 
play  it  safe  and  fail  to  hire  someone 
who  is  in  fact  documented,  they  may 
be  sued  for  discrimination. 

This  dilemma  best  illustrates  the 
problem  with  employer  .sanctions.  It 
does  not  \».ork  and  the  best  way  to 
avoid  this  problem  is  defeat  the  bill. 

Another  charge  I  have  heard  this 
afternoon,  that  Hawkins  provides 
after  Ihefact  remedies.  It  does  not 
prevent  di.scrimination;  it  only  amelio- 
rates some  of  the  discriminatory  ef 
fects  of  sanctions. 

The  fact  is.  though,  that  this  is  true 
of  all  civil  rights  legislation.  The  pur- 
pose of  Hawkins  is  to  minimize  the 
damage  done  to  and  to  discourage  em- 
ployers from  engaging  in  future 
wrongdoing. 

Another  charge  that  I  heard  today 
that  Hispanics  and  other  minorities 
are  not  likely  to  make  use  of  the  reme- 
dies and  procedures  established  under 
Hawkins.  This  conclusion  comes  from 
our  past  experience  with  EEOC. 

However,  a  special  EEOC  task  force 
undertook  a  study  of  the  EEOC"s  rela- 
tionships with  Hispanics  and  found 
that  the  ag»"ncy  did  not  pursue  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  Hispanics.  For  exam- 
ple, it  discovered  that  the  number  of 
charges  filed  by  Hispanics  steadily  de- 
clined since  1977.  from  9.1  percent  in 
1977  to  4,9  percent  in  1982.  Moreover, 
EEOC  has  filed  very  few  lawsuits  al- 
leging national  origin  discrimination. 
For  the  years  1980  1983,  less  than  3 
percent  of  all  cases  in  litigation  al- 
leged national  origin  discrimination. 
At  the  end  of  fi.scal  year  1983.  only  2.5 
percent  of  the  docketed  cases  alleged 
such  di.scrimination.  These  problems 
are  compounded  by  the  lack  of  bilin- 
gual personnel  and  internal  organiza- 
tional shortcomings,  such  as  lack  of 
outreach  to  Hispanics  and  inadequate 
investigation. 

The  last  charge  that  I  have  heard 
today  is  that  the  inadequacy  of  admin- 
istrative remedies  means  that  the  only 
option  available  to  those  discriminated 
against  is  private  litigation.  The  high 
cost  of  private  litigation  is  a  major  jus- 
tification for  administrative  remedies. 
More  people  can  avail  themselves  ad- 
ministrative remedies.  In  addition, 
low-income   claimants  can   easily    use 


the  Hawkins  procedures  without  the 
need  for  hiring  private  counsel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  safeguard 
we  have  so  far  in  this  bill  to  insure  dis- 
crimination protection,  is  this  amend- 
ment. Organized  labor,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  appeal  this  bill  unless  this 
amendment  is  enacted.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion, 
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The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman    from    New    Mexico    (Mr, 
Richardson)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Richard- 
son was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  salute  the  gentle- 
man, one  of  the  outstanding  young 
Members  of  Congress.  We  appreciate 
this  counsel  and  advice. 

I  would  just  respectfully  suggest  to 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico  that  in 
the  bill  there  are  three  separate  .sec- 
tions, the  gentleman  is  familiar  with 
them,  on  page  15  of  this  committee 
print,  in  which— there  are  three  sides 
of  it -the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
the  Presidential  report  and  recommen- 
dation, and  this  task  force,  all  of 
which  cannot  only  monitor  but  act 
upon  charges  of  discrimination. 

So  that  it  is  not  exactly  accurate  to 
.say  that  there  Is  nothing  that  would 
protect  discrimination  unless  the  Haw- 
kins amendment  is  adopted. 

One  other  thing  I  would  suggest,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank),  a 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  has  in 
the  offing  in  the  next  amendment,  an 
amendment  which  will  deal  with  the 
discrimination  a-spects  by  apparently 
adopting  all  of  the  Hawkins  language 
on  that  phase.  The  Hawkins  language, 
of  course,  goes  far  beyond  discrimina- 
tion matters  into  eliminating  sanctions 
and  so  forth. 

I  would  just  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man the  Hou.se  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity, in  addition  to  the  gentleman 
from  California's  amendment,  to  also 
get  into  the  question  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  has  been 
made  by  the  author  of  this  bill  the 
Frank  amendment  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem therefore  reject  the  Hawkins 
amendment. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  in  the 
well    to    address    a    question    to    the 


author  of  this  bill  whether  he  intends 
to  support  and  to  sponsor  the  Frank 
amendment  then. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  at  this  point  the  Frank 
amendment,  if  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  to  accept  it.  just  like  in  the  case 
earlier  today  with  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, I  feel  very  comfortable  with  our 
bill.  If  this  bill,  H.R.  1510,  as  before 

the  House  right  now 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man answer  the  question. 

The  question  is:  Would  the  gentle- 
man, as  an  individual  Member  of  this 
House,  support  the  Frank  amendment, 
which  he  is  now  saying  is  the  reason 
why  the  Hawkins  amendment  should 
be  defeated  on  the  basis  that  down  the 
road  the  likelihood  is  that  he  is  going 
to  sponsor  and  support  it  so  that  the 
House  will  do  what  he  is  saying  should 
be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Richardson  )  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garcia  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Richard- 
son was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  Mem- 
bers really  heard  what  the  gentleman 
said  concerning  EEOC.  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  we  repeat  some  of  that 
because  Members  were  busy.  These 
are  the  same  Members  who  were 
asking  us  to  rely  on  EEOC  to  insure 
that  discrimination  is  not  part  of  this 
Simpson-Mazzoli  bill. 

I  would  just  like  to  read  to  some  of 
my  colleagues  what  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico  read: 

A  special  EEOC  task  force  undertook  a 
study  of  the  EEOC's  relationship  with  His- 
panics and  found  that  the  agency  did  not 
pursue  litigation  on  behalf  of  Hispanics.  For 
example,  it  discovered  that  the  numt>er  of 
charges  filed  by  Hispanics  has  steadily  de- 
clined since  1977.  from  9.1  percent  in  1977  to 
4.9  percent  in  1982. 

Moreover,  EEOC  has  filed  very  few  law- 
suits alleging  national  origin  discrimination 
for  the  years  1980-1983.  less  than  3  percent 
of  all  caseE  in  litigation  alleged  national 
origin  discrimination.  At  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1983,  only  2.5  percent  of  the  docketed 
cases  alleged  such  discrimination. 

And  the  problem,  as  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  put  so  very  well,  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  lack  of  bilingual  personnel  at 
the  agency. 

Now,  for  the  purpose  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
were  very  much  in  support  of  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  bill,  I  would  like  to 
give  you  the  reference  material  so  you 
can  study  it  and  see  it  for  yourself.  It 
is  a  study  by  EEOC.  Equal  Employ- 
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ment  Opportunity  Commission  and 
Hispanics:  An  analysis  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion's Services  to  Hispanics  in  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.C.,  De- 
cember 2,  1983. 

Now  to  the  second  part,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  I  would  like  to 
remind  every  Member  on  this  floor 
that  during  1983  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission was  dismantled  by  this  admin- 
istration. Those  persons  who  are  pres- 
ently sitting  on  that  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission are  there  only  because  they 
agreed  with  the  President.  They  had  a 
certain  philosophical  predisposition. 

Now  you  are  asking  us  to  rely  on 
EEOC,  you  are  asking  us  to  rely  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  two 
Commissions  that  really  have  been  out 
of  it  for  the  last  4  years.  How  in  good 
conscience  are  we  going  to  battle  dis- 
crimination from  sanctions? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Richardson)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garcia  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Richard- 
son was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  It  is  important  that 
we  understand  how  necessary  the 
Hawkins  amendment  is.  If  you  want 
sanctions  you  have  to  accept  protec- 
tive provisions.  You  cannot  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it.  The  Hawkins  amend- 
ment at  least  would  let  us  know  who  is 
asking  for  applications  in  offices 
across  America,  if  the  Simpson-Maz- 
zoli bill  becomes  a  reality.  You  have 
got  to  give  us  something  to  protect 
ourselves. 

It  is  for  that  reason  the  Hawkins 
amendment  is  important. 

Last  night,  and  I  say  this  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico,  I  watched  on 
network  news  a  small  businessman 
someplace  in  the  Midwest  or  the  Far 
West  who  said,  "It  is  not  my  responsi- 
bility to  monitor  who  I  hire.  It  is  the 
Federal  Goverrunent's  responsibility. 
Why  is  the  Government  placing  this 
on  my  shoulders?" 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  with  this  bill,  as 
presently  written  by  Simpson  and 
Mazzoli,  everybody  is  on  the  hook. 
Nobody  is  off  the  hook.  We  may  be 
the  first  ones  to  feel  the  brunt  of  dis- 
crimination, but  the  small  business 
person,  the  middle  management 
person,  and  all  of  us  together  are 
going  to  face  a  problem. 

I  say  that  to  my  colleague  who  has 
worked  on  this  for  4  years.  This  bill,  as 
it  presently  stands,  with  the  employer 
sanctions  provisions,  is  going  to  be  a 
disaster.  It  will  be  a  disaster  not  just 
for  those  of  us  who  look  different,  or 
soimd  different,  but  also  for  those  who 
are  trying  to  run  small  businesses 
across  America. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  immigration 
reform  is  to  have  an  opportunity  for 
passage,  as  it  should,  it  needs  to  have 
language  which  fully  and  properly  as- 
sures American  workers  that  their 
civil  rights,  their  jobs,  and  their  work 
conditions  will  be  fully  and  adequately 
protected. 

So  I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment and  of  the  few  amendments  that 
will  be  offered  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  to  place 
those  protections  in  the  bill  and  help 
assure  the  bill's  passage,  which  I  think 
is  important. 

Nothing  in  America's  history  is  more 
extraordinary  than  the  collective 
struggle  of  wave  upon  wave  of  immi- 
grants. The  historian  Oscar  Handlin 
once  wrote: 

Once  I  thought  to  write  a  history  of  the 
immigrants  in  Arnerica.  Then  I  discovered 
that  the  immigrants  were  American  history. 

Not  far  from  here,  across  the  Polo- 
mac  River,  in  the  valley  of  the  Shena- 
doah.  lies  a  gravestone  with  this  in- 
scription: "Here  lies  the  remains  of 
John  Lewis,  who  slew  the  Irish  lord, 
settled  in  Augusta  County,  located  the 
town  of  Staunton,  and  furnished  five 
sons  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution." 

The  drama,  the  sacrifices  inherent 
in  those  words  represent  the  contribu- 
tions common  to  America's  immi- 
grants. Contributions  which  taken  to- 
gether have  woven  the  varied,  color- 
ful, resilient,  durable  fabric  that  is 
these  United  States. 

Our  Nation  was  named  by  a  German 
mapmaker  to  honor  an  Italian  explor- 
er. The  Nina,  Pinta,  and  the  Santa 
Maria  came  to  this  place  under  a 
Spanish  flag,  commanded  by  an  Ital- 
ian, who  in  his  crew  numbered  an  Eng- 
lishman, an  Irishman,  a  Negro,  and  a 
Jew. 
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And  they  continued  to  come,  wave 
upon  wave.  150,000  in  the  1820's.  1  mil- 
lion or  more  in  the  1840's,  3  million  in 
the  1870's,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  new  century,  fully  14 
million  more  had  landed  and  were 
making  their  lasting  impression  upon 
the  American  character. 

Inevitably,  of  course,  and  this  brings 
us  more  clearly  to  this  legislation 
before  us,  the  Federal  Government 
came  to  recognize  that  our  entry  gates 
could  not  permanently  remain  wide 
open.  This  immigration  legislation 
today  is  in  a  long  line  of  immigration 
policy  initiatives  starting  102  years  ago 
in  1882. 

Now,  let  me  speak  more  specifically 
to  my  support  of  this  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California,  this 
amendment  of  the  Labor  Committee, 
and  the  other  few  amendments  that 
will  be  before  you  from  the  Labor 
Committee. 
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Immigration,  as  you  all  know,  from 
its  beginning  has  been  a  prominent 
and  often  divisive  subject.  For  a  centu- 
ry now.  the  majority  of  Americans 
have  persistently  and  persuasively 
argued  for  a  policy  which,  though 
firm,  is  not  blindly  restrictive.  Ameri- 
cas  workers,  while  recognizing  their 
own  roots,  have,  in  the  main,  demand- 
ed prudent  entry  quota  policies  and 
regulations  which  would  adequately 
protect  their  jobs. 

That  has  been  the  price  of  immigra 
tion  reform  in  each  of  the  Congresses 
that  dealt  with  it. 

It  is  imminently  understandable 
that  today's  10  million  unemployed 
and  their  families  are  concerned  that 
this  immigration  bill  not  provide  them 
with  additional  hurdles  toward  finding 
a  job.  The  amendments  of  our  Labor 
Committee  protect  this  Nation's  do- 
mestic workers,  many  of  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder,  pro 
tect  them  from  losing  their  jobs  to 
temporary  foreign  labor,  protect  their 
civil  rights,  as  this  amendment  does. 
Without  these  amendments.  the 
number  of  foreign  temporary  workers 
could  increase  by  as  much  as  25  times; 
that  is.  we  could  have,  without  proper 
amendment,  500,000  alien  workers  in 
this  country.  Consider  it.  my  col 
leagues;  500,000  new  workers  compet 
ing  with  Americas  moderate  income 
people  in  a  marketplace  of  .scarce  jobs 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  <Mr.  Wit. 
LiAMS)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wil 
LIAMS  of  Montana  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  The 
Labor  Committee  s  amendments  reach 
two  necessary,  important  and.  I  be- 
lieve, reasonable  goals.  First,  they  pro 
vide  a  prudent  security  for  America's 
domestic  and  agricultural  workers,  and 
in  so  doing  they  reach  the  second  goal, 
which  is  the  heart  of  what  I  am 
saying,  the  goal  of  dampering  anli-im 
migration  sentiment  which  can  often 
become  ugly,  unproductive  and  has 
too  often,  in  my  judgment,  been  found 
among  those  workers  whom  thv^se 
amendments  seek  to  reassure. 

In  conclusion.  America's  strength 
has  been  in  the  expansivene.ss  of  our 
people,  in  our  willingness  to  open  the 
gates  of  entry,  not  without  restriction, 
but  with  welcome. 

So  I  ask  the  Members  on  the  floor 
and  those  listening  on  their  television 
sets  in  their  offices  to  give  full  consid- 
eration to  this  amendment  and  the 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  by 
the  Labor  Committee  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  American  work  force  They 
intend  that  this  Nation  continue  to 
welcome  the  citizens  of  the  world  to 
chase  democracy's  rainbow. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi 
site  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
brings  into  focus  something  that  hap- 
pens at  least  one  other  time  and 
maybe  more  in  this  legislation,  and 
that  is  that  the  representation  is  held 
out  to  the  committees  that  somehow 
various  people  are  covered  by  other 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  there- 
fore we  need  not  concern  ourselves 
with  those  problems  in  this  legislation. 
Here,  it  is  suggested  in  the  argu- 
ments against  the  amendment  that 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  fact 
applies,  and  then  it  is  suggested  that 
the  only  people  it  does  not  apply  to  is 
somehow  mom  and  pop. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  is  not  ex- 
actly accurate,  because  when  we  u.se 
the  threshold  of  15  employees,  it  is  not 
the  employer  who  employs  15  employ 
ees  once.  To  meet  the  threshold  of 
title  VII.  you  must  employ  15  employ- 
ees for  more  than  a  20-week  period.  20 
weeks  or  more.  So  in  fact  what  you  do 
not  have  is  title  VII  applying  to  .sea- 
.sonal  employees. 

So  a  farmer-once  again  we  are  back 
to  agriculture,  once  again  we  are  back 
to  a  major  employer  of  aliens  in  this 
country  who  can  run  a  farm  the  year 
around  with  eight  or  nine  people  and 
then  seasonally,  for  a  4-week.  5-week, 
6-week.  10-week  period,  can  employ 
hundreds  of  people  and  not  have  those 
people  have  any  provisions  under  this 
act.  and  for  tho.se  people  who  there 
fore  were  dl.scriminaled  under  this  act. 
they  have  no  rights  of  action. 

In  spite  of  what  has  been  .said  about 
other  sections  of  the  law.  about  what 
the  Attorney  General  can  do.  you  still 
do  not  have  people  with  the  right  of 
action.  The  Attorney  General  can  put 
together  a  task  force  and  go  around 
and  investigate,  but  that  does  not  deal 
with  the  person  who  has  been  dis- 
criminated against. 

And  let  us  remember  that  one  of  the 
problems  that  is  rai.sed  by  this  legisla- 
tion in  its  attempt  to  provide  amnesty, 
in  its  attempt  to  provide  guest  workers 
from  our  neighboring  countries,  is  the 
i.ssue  of  di.scrimination  of  people  who 
are  already  in  this  country,  who  are 
legal,  who  are  citizens  of  this  country. 
becau.se  they  happen  to  come  from 
those  same  countries.  And  that  is  a 
very  real  problem. 

Now.  I  say  to  you  that  this  problem 
is  al.so  rai-sed  when  it  is  suggested  in 
the  transitional  agricultural  worker 
program  that  aliens  employed  pursu- 
ant to  work  permits  issued  under  this 
subsection  will  be  fully  protected  by 
all  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws- 
page  76.  However,  on  page  17,  transi- 
tional workers,  hundreds  of  thou.sands 
of  people  who  will  be  brought  here 
under  a  guest  worker  program,  will 
not  have  the  new  provisions  of  Mi- 
grant Seasonal  Agricultural  Worker 
Act  to  protect  their  rights.  So  there  is 
some  deception  going  on  here.  The 
idea  is  that  the  people  who  are  here 
legally,  people  who  are  citizens  of  this 


country,  will  be  able  to  invoke  the 
rights  under  title  VII.  But.  in  fact, 
title  VII  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
an  industry  that  can  employ  hundreds 
of  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  and  never  meet  the  threshold 
of  title  VII. 

I  think  that  is  very  important  that 
Members  of  this  Congress  understand 
that.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  that 
the  very  industries,  the  very  entities 
that  have  been  involved  historically  in 
the  employment  of  illegal  aliens,  raise 
the  specter  of  discrimination  against 
American  citizens  and  that  those 
American  citizens,  especially  if  they 
are  employed  in  seasonal  work— and 
let  me  say  again  to  the  Members  of 
this  House,  there  are  thousands  of 
resident  farmworkers  in  this  country, 
American  citizens  who  do  farmwork, 
who  are  currently  unemployed  who 
are  looking  for  these  jobs  and  are  not 
allowed  to  have  these  jobs  at  this  time 
because  the  jobs  are  taken  by  illegal 
aliens. 

Those  are  the  very  people  who  may 
be  asked,  after  the  provisions  of  this 
law  are  passed,  for  rights  so  that  they 
could  not  be  discriminated  against. 
But  they  will  be  told  that  their  em- 
ployer, the  person  who  they  were  seek- 
ing employment  with,  is  not  covered. 
Because  title  VII  threshold  has  not 
been  met.  they  have  no  cause  of 
action,  they  have  no  rights  against  dis- 
crimination. . 

So  we  are  at  that  point  in  the  bill 
which  a  lot  of  people  do  not  want  to 
address,  and  especially  those  with 
large  populations  of  Hispanics  and 
people  from  other  countries  in  their 
districts.  They  do  not  want  to  address 
the  idea  that  this  bill  creates  tremen- 
dous potential  for  discrimination 
against  those  people.  Well,  this  is 
where  it  is.  And  the  question  is  wheth- 
er or  not  you  are  going  to  vote  for  the 
Hawkins  amendment  and  extend  the 
right  of  action  to  those  individuals  not 
so  that  they  can  wait  for  the  Attorney 
General  and  some  task  force  and  com- 
mi.ssion  to  investigate  charges,  but  so 
that  they  can  get  their  job  back,  go  to 
work,  and  earn  a  living.  And  that  is 
what  is  embodied  in  the  Hawkins 
amendment  on  the  discrimination  side. 
The  other  side  has  been  discussed,  the 
paperwork  requirements. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Erlenborn  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  the  gentle- 
man's discourse   interesting,  and   the 


gentleman  is  touching  on  the  question 
of  coverage,  which  employers  are  cov- 
ered by  the  amendment  and  current 
coverage  under  title  VII,  et  cetera. 

It  reminds  me  that  when  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1984  was  before  our 
committee  recently,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett)  offered  an 
amendment  to  extend  coverage  under 
EEOC,  and  other  civil  rights  statutes 
to  Members  of  Congress,  so  that  race, 
religion,  national  origin,  and  so  forth, 
all  would  be  covered  under  those  acts 
relative  to  the  hiring  practices  of 
Members  of  Congress.  That  was  reject- 
ed. 
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I  would  note,  however,  that  the  cur- 
rent amendment  pending  refers  to 
those  who  are  covered  as  "any  person 
or  other  entity  employing  more  than 
3.'  That  clearly  includes  Members  of 
Congress.  So  now  we  will  be  extending 
nondiscrimination  legislation  under 
this  amendment  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  obviously  persons  or 
other  entities  hiring  more  than  three 
individuals.  But  it  will  extend  this 
antidiscrimination  coverage  only  on 
national  origin  or  alienage  grounds, 
and  not  on  sex,  religion,  or  other 
grounds. 

I  think,  having  consulted  with  coun- 
sel on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  this 
is  quite  accurate,  and  I  think  that  we 
should  be  aware  that  we  are  doing 
this. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  I  may 
reclaim  my  time.  I  appreciate  the  ob- 
servation of  the  gentleman. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  the  form 
of  discrimination  that  is  raised  by  the 
specter  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and 
the  change  in  status  that  it  grants  to 
individuals  inside  this  country  and 
outside  of  this  country  is  a  discrimina- 
tion based  upon  national  origin.  Be- 
cause that  is  the  issue  that  the  em- 
ployer, in  these  industries,  is  going  to 
be  concerned  about:  "Are  you  here  le- 
gally or  not?"  And  so.  when  in  doubt 
we  are  ooncerned  that  they  will  dis- 
miss those  people  who  in  fact  are 
American  citizens  of  Hispanic  origin  or 
of  other  origins,  and  they  will  dismiss 
them. 

That  a  the  issue  that  is  raised  in 
this  one;  not  the  issue  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation. That  is  not  known  what  the 
specter  this  bill  raises.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  has  to  do  with  Members  of 
Congress,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
what  this  bill  does  is  create  an  employ- 
ment situation  where  the  issue  of  a 
person's  Origin  and  their  status  in  this 
country  is  being  raised  against  those 
individuals  because  of  sanctions,  be- 
cause of  the  concerns  that  have  been 
raised  by  this  legislation.  At  the  same 
time,  it  does  not  provide  protection  for 
American  citizens  who  are  seeking  em- 
ployment opportunities  not  to  be  dis- 
criminated against. 


There  are  only  two  ways  to  remedy 
that:  Either  adopt  the  Hawkins 
amendment,  or  later  the  Frank 
amendment,  because  the  legislation  as 
reported  does  not  address  discrimina- 
tion. The  legislation  says  that  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  including  title 
VII,  will  be  sufficient.  Unfortunately, 
for  the  vast  number  of  these  workers 
and  the  job  opportunities  that  are 
available,  title  VII  in  all  likelihood 
does  not  apply  because  we  are  talking 
about  seasonal  work  forces. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  So  I 
would  just  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  that  is  where  we 
are.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  this;  there  is  a  lot  of  consterna- 
tion by  my  friends  on  the  Democratic 
side  about  what  this  will  or  will  not  do. 
This  is  the  opportunity  to  give  a  right 
to  action  to  those  individuals  who  will 
be  discriminated  against  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  It  will 
not  close  the  door  on  discrimination, 
because  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
that  will  exist  even  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  because  I  think  we  are  on  a 
point  which  is  so  crucial  to  the  whole 
question  of  the  benefits  of  employer 
sanctions  versus  the  detriments. 

Assuming  that  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  fails,  that  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Prank)  fails,  that  there  is  no 
effort  other  than  this  notion  of  study 
and  investigation  to  deal  with  this 
very  real  possibility  of  discrimination. 
Now  the  law  is  in  effect,  and  the  em- 
ployer sanctions  are  in  effect,  and  as- 
suming we  have  an  employer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Berman  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Assuming  we  have  an 
employer  that  is  covered,  that  is  not 
seasonal,  that  has  more  than  14  em- 
ployees, and  but  in  order  to  protect 
himself  from  the  sanctions  provisions 
of  this  legislation  which  is,  under  my 
hypothetical,  now  law,  he  has  asked 
his  personnel  department  to  be  par- 
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ticularly  wary  of  hiring  people  with 
foreign  accents  and  Hispanic  sur- 
names. A  charge  of  discrimination  is 
brought,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  in- 
dividuals are  discriminated  against 
based  on  race. 

Does  the  gentleman  see  any  frame- 
work in  this  legislation  with  the  ab- 
sence of  recordkeeping  requirements 
where  the  defense  of  the  employer, 
that  he  simply  thought  the  applicant 
did  not  have  valid  documentation, 
would  not  prevail  over  the  unverifiable 
charge  of  discrimination  made  by  the 
applicants  for  employment  who  were 
systematically  turned  down? 

Mr.  MIU  'CR  of  California.  I  think 
that  is  exactly  the  point  that  is  raised 
by  Hawkins  amendment.  That  the  en- 
forcement of  the  rights  of  the  charge 
of  discrimination  simply  do  not  prevail 
in  that  case.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  very  telling  point. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  House  again 
for  those  of  you  that  have  conned 
yourself  into  believing  that  there  is 
relief  provided  for  under  this  legisla- 
tion without  the  Hawkins  amendment, 
then  I  direct  you  to  page  15  and  you 
will  discover  that  there  is  no  relief. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  governmental 
action  running  around,  but  for  that  in- 
dividual, for  that  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try who  has  been  discriminated 
against,  there  *s  no  relief  under  this 
act,  if  in  fact  title  VII  does  not  apply.  I 
tell  you  again  that  it  was  cleverly  de- 
signed because  titl?  VII  leaves  out  .so 
many  seasoi  al  employers.  In  fact, 
what  you  are  doing  is  you  are  reaf- 
firming the  right  of  the  old  mom  and 
pop  exemption;  it  pops  up  here  every 
time  we  pass  a  tough  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, mom  and  pop  are  exempted. 

In  this  case,  mom  and  pop  can  be  a 
very  large  operation  for  seasonal  pur- 
poses. They  can  discriminate  and  in 
those  individuals  who  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  get  the  job  will  have  no 
relief  under  this  act  absent  the  Haw- 
kins amendment. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Hawkins  amendment,  and  I  com- 
pliment my  colleague  from  California 
for  authoring  it,  because  we  really  do 
need  a  better  remedy  for  persons  who 
will  be  exposed  to  painful  discrimina- 
tion. I  would  say  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion  that   discrimination   will   be   the 
case  because  it  already  is  the  case.  I 
am  going  to  talk  about  that  a  little  bit. 
My  colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)     very    eloquently     explained 
that  title  7  simply  is  not  a  remedy.  We 
know  that  very  clearly,  because  em- 
ployers of  14  or  fewer  employees  are 
specifically  exempted,  and  an  employ- 
er must  employ  15  or  more  employees 
during  20  or  more  calendar  weeks  each 
year  in  order  to  be  covered  by  title  7. 
So  the  effect  is  to  exclude  from  cover- 
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age  employers  who  hire  a  large 
number  of  workers  on  a  seasonal  basis. 
and  this  is  very  important,  and  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Miller)  for  bringing  this  out 
so  eloquently. 

Now.  the  big  question  is  will  there  be 
discrimination,  and  I  said  before  that 
not  only  will  there  be.  there  already  is. 
I  would  say  to  the  Members  that  it 
would  come  under  two  forms;  One.  the 
employer  who  merely  seeks  to  comply 
with  the  law.  and  I  want  to  make  the 
point  that  most  employers  will  want  to 
comply  with  the  law.  and  that  is  what 
makes  this  bill  really  so  msidious  in 
this  regard,  because  there  are  people 
who  want  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Most  employers  will  not  knowingly 
hire  undocumented  people  but  they  do 
not  understand  immigration  laws.  You 
know  how  many  of  us  are  going 
through  the  pages  and  pages  and  4 
years  of  hearings  to  understand  immi- 
gration law.  The  average  employer  is 
not  going  to  understand  it.  and  he 
would  rather  not  want  to  hire  anyone 
who  has  a  chance  of  being  an  illegal 
alien. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  kind 
of  discrimination  has  already  taken 
place,  and  I  would  cite  to  you  Time 
magazine  in  1982  which  did  a  story  on 

Project  Jobs"  that  happened  in  Cali- 
fornia, when  the  Immigration  Service 
went  in  and  raided  to  find  illegal 
aliens. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
we  have  a  track  record  on  what  hap- 
pens when  these  kinds  of  raids  take 
place.  Time  stated  that  Employers 
admitted  reluctance  even  to  rehire 
workers  who  managed  to  prove  their 
legal  status  to  arresting  officers.'  You 
can  imagine  how  that  feels:  not  only 
are  you  subjected  to  this  unbelievable 
discrimination,  to  this  kind  of  rough 
treatment,  because  you  look  different 
and  you  sound  different,  but  once  you 
have  proven  that  you  are  not  differ- 
ent, that  you  are  a  citizen  or  that  you 
are  here  legally,  you  cannot  even  get 
your  job  back.  I  think  that  is  a  major 
problem  that  this  bill  poses  for  us. 
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After  California  adopted  its  sanc- 
tions law,  the  administrator  of  Califor- 
nia's program.  Colleen  Logan,  testified 
before  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  and  this  is  what  she  said:  That 
some  employers  did  begin  to  screen 
their  employees  on  the  basis  of  skin 
color  and  speech  accent. 

This  is  not  somebody  who  is  saying 
this  might  happen:  this  is  someone 
who  knows  that  it  has  happened.  I 
think.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  look  at 
this  bill,  we  have  to  understand  that 
we  have  a  track  record,  and  that  track 
record  is  very,  very  dismal. 

So  sanctions  will  not  only  create  new- 
forms  of  discrimination;  they  will 
serve  to  perpetuate  existing  job  dis- 
crimination. So  how  anyone  who  pro- 


poses this  bill  can  say  it  will  not  occur, 
we  know  discrimination  is  occurring 
right  now.  and  the  passage  of  Simp- 
son-Mazzoli  will  make  it  worse. 

Therefore,  what  the  Hawkins 
amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to  give  those 
people  a  deserving  chance  at  quick  jus- 
tice so  they  can  get  those  jobs  back, 
because  they  have  to  feed  their  fami- 
lies just  as  you  and  I  do.  So  I  hope  we 
will  pass  the  Hawkins  amendment. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman 
mentioned  an  article  that  appeared  in 
Time  magazine  which  described  a  situ- 
ation that  exists  under  present  law  in 
which  an  INS  raid  takes  place  at  a  par- 
ticular area  of  employment,  and  after 
that  the  people  may  discriminate  be- 
cause they  are  fearful  of  hiring  some- 
one who  is  here  illegally  unknowingly. 
That  is  what  the  current  law  is. 

The  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  .sets  up  a 
procedure  whereby  a  simple  verifica- 
tion done  with  respect  to  everybody, 
whether  they  speak  with  an  accent, 
whether  they  have  blond  hair,  blue 
eyes,  or  whatever,  just  as  a  very  simple 
thing,  and  then  the  results  of  that 
very  slight  imposition  of  a  paperwork 
burden  act  as  a  protection.  So  where  is 
there  the  incentive  to  discriminate  as 
a  result  of  Simp.son-Mazzoli  versus  the 
discrimination  that  the  gentlewoman 
describes  that  takes  place  now  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  present  law. 
Mrs.  BOXER.  If  I  could  answer  the 
gentleman,  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  (Mrs. 
Boxer)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Boxer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
did  not  really  listen  to  the  quote  I  was 
giving  from  the  Time  magazine  article, 
but  let  me  say  it  again. 

Some  employers  who  were  raided  during 
Project  Jobs  admitted  reluctance  even  to 
rehire  workers  who  managed  to  prove  their 
legal  status  to  arresting  officers. 

So  what  I  am  saying  to  the  gentle- 
man is:  We  have  a  track  record.  We 
know  what  happens  when  there  are 
sanctions  because,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  under  California  law  there 
were  sanctions.  What  happens  is  legal 
employees  cannot  even  get  their  jobs 
back.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making. 

As  I  look  at  Simpson-Mazzoli,  with- 
out the  protections  of  the  Hawkins 
amendment,  people  will  say.  Rely  on 
title  VII."  Title  VII  is  not  going  to 
work  in  many,  many  cases,  and  we  are 
deluding  ourselves  if  we  think  it  is 
going  to  work.  That  is  why  we  need 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  gentlewoman  that  I  can  sort  of  un- 
derstand what  she  says.  If  I  were  an 
employer  nowadays  and  had  made 
known  following  a  raid  that  this  indi- 
vidual is  legally  here.  I  would  not  want 
to  hire  him  back  either,  because  I 
want  docile  labor.  1  want  vulnerable 
labor.  I  want  labor  to  work  for  less, 
and  people  legally  here  will  not  do 
that. 

So  I  can  well  understand  what  the 
gentlewoman  is  saying.  If  the  Simp- 
.son-Mazzoli bill  were  to  pass,  we  give 
those  very  same  people,  all  people,  an 
opportunity  to  be  here  legally.  But  I 
can  well  understand  the  genttewoman 
saying  an  employer  who  finds  that  the 
work  force  is  legal  does  not  want  them 
back,  because  those  people  can  fight 
back. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  I  certainly  respect 
him.  but  I  would  like  to  say  if  Simp- 
son-Mazzoli passes,  maybe  we  are  not 
even  going  to  have  this  problem  be- 
cau.se.  let  me  tell  my  colleagues,  em- 
ployers will  not  hire  people  at  the  risk 
of  being  prosecuted  for  criminal  activi- 
ty, and  that  is  the  major  problem. 

So  what  we  do  here  in  the  Hawkins 
amendment  is  say.  "Look,  it  is  not 
enough  to  tell  people  title  VII.  because 
there  are  loopholes  there.  If  discrimi- 
nation does  happen,  we  want  a  sure- 
footed remedy.  " 

But  I  really  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks.  He  and  I  disagree  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  do  so  with  mixed 
emotions. 

First  of  all,  I  realize  that  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  minimize 
employment  discrimination  which 
may  arise  from  the  enforcement  of 
sanctions. 

I  also  realize  that  it  addresses  minor- 
ity concerns  about  the  impact  of  dis- 
crimination that  sanctions  will  have. 
But  then  I  also  hear  arguments  that 
we  do  not  need  a  Hawkins  amendment; 
that  we  must  and  can  rely  on  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  than  I  dis- 
agree. 

I  agree,  however,  with  those  who 
have  made  the  argument  that  title  VII 
has,  within  the  confines  of  its  lan- 
guage, a  built-in  discriminatory  proc- 
ess. It  definitely  makes  possible  dis- 
crimination under  certain  conditions. 
Those  conditions  have  already  been 
read  into  the  Record  so  I  am  not  going 
to  repeat  them,  but  I  do  know  for  a 
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fact  that  title  VII  does  not  prohibit  all  ment.  I  think  most  of  us  are  in  the  harassed,  they  are  doing  a  hundred 
forms  of  discriminatory  employment  same  position  where  we  really  wish  other  things,  and  the  last  thing  they 
'""'?:Ki^u:„i,-  -,  .  V,  that  employer  sanctions  had  not  been  want  to  know  is  that  some  Federal  in- 
The  Hawkins  amendment,  however,  mandated  by  this  bill  and  hope  they  spector  is  coming  to  look  at  their  en- 
does  give  some  hope.  It  does,  for  a  will  be  taken  out  of  the  bill;  and  that,  terprise  That  is  not  going  to  brfne 
fact.  caU  attention  to  the  one  thing  I  think  would  make  the  bill  much  great  joy  to  their  hearts 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  right  more  acceptable.  So  in  mv  r\Son  what"  th.t  n,<.,nc  ,c 
along,  and  that  is  that  inherent  I  come  from  a  part  of  the  country  tha?  many  of  t^  mspan  cs  wT^X^^^^ 
danger  ,n  this  bill  that  within  the  where  I  have  watched  very  carefully  bSn Tmer?can  ciSens  mucTi^oneer 
sanctions  provision  there  is  hidden  a  the  Immigration  Service,  and  I  think  than  mS  S  the  Sos  T  ,^^v T^m 
process  by  which  the  American  worker  it  is  to  look  and  see  what  happens.  If  ourargoing  to  htve  a  mich  touS 
can  be  discriminated  against.  That  is  you  deal  with  the  average  person  in  f/mp^Ptw^,  inh  hL^^  t^^ 
in  the  bill  now.  I  firmly  believe  that  my  part  of  the  country  the  South-  '  over  w  11  fust  h^nk  ^.p  i^  f  h"" 
the  Hawkins  amendment  provides  an  west,  and  you  talk  to  them  about  ille-  T^  ^^J  ^.1?  ,'y.  '  ^  ^""^ 
expedited  administrative  process  for  gal  aliens,  they  immediately  think  of  "^^V^L  l^n"  mf«.nnn/H""""T,"°l} 
adjudicating  charges  of  discrimination.  Hispanics.  They  do  not  think  of  any-  ^t  ^\^  *'"  '^""'^  around  here  and  look 
At  least  we  will  have  that.  This  is  a  body  else.  I  think  I  have  pointed  out  ^^  ^"  ""/  '".^f^f^s-  ^^^  'f  spmething  is 
quicker  and  less  expensive  form  that  many  other  times  that  Hispanics  are  wrong  I  will  be  in  trouble.  And  who 
can  be  taken,  or  a  less  expensive  proce-  really  only  a  portion  of  the  problem  ?^^^  ,  n"\i!:  '^  °^  trouble  on 
dure  that  would  be  established  outside  that  there  are  Europeans    there  are  '^"^'"selves?  Who  volunteers  for  this 


of  title  VII. 


Canadians,  and  there  are  any  number 


kind  of  trouble. 


So  we  have  then  in  place  a  situation  of  other  people  working  without  green  •f,*'  }^   ^^  '^'"^  °^  subtle  discrimination 

where   an   amendment   is   being   pro-  cards  or  who  are  illegals.  *'''  "^  ^'^^^  ha.Td  to  quantify,  and  if 

posed  that  will  at  least  give  hope  that  So  what  does  this  mean?  What  this  1°^  ^'^'*^  ^^.^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  '"'Sht  as  the 

somewhere  down  the  line  discrimina-  means    is    that    the    average    person  °'''  ^°^^'  ^''"^'^  °^  ^^^'  there  are  many 

tion  can  be  minimized.  thinks   that    Hispanics   are   the   only  ^^^^  '^  w'"  "°^  affect,  and.  second. 

I    agree    with    the    author    of    the  ones  that  are  illegal.  When  you  say  ^'''^^  '^  ^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  right,  they  have 

amendment.  He  said  that  he.  himself,  you  are  going  to  go  after  illegal  aliens.  ^°^  ^°  ^°  ^^^°  court  to  prove  it.  Court 

had  some  misgivings.  He  was  not  sure  employers  and  everybody  else  in  the  ^"^  lawyers  are  expensive.  You  have 

whether  this  was  going  to  work,  but  general   community    then    become    10  Siven  them  a  right  they  can  enforce 

he  believes,  as  I  do.  that  at  least  it  di-  times  more  suspicious  of  ever  hiring  °"*y  ^'^-h  a  lot  of  money, 

rects  the  attention  of  this  House  to  anyone  who  is  a  Hispanic,  when  you  So  I  think  the  remedy  fn  the  amend- 

the   possibility   that   under   sanctions  have  something   like   employer  sane-  m^nt  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 

discrimination  can  become  a  way  of  tions.  nia  is  the  only  solution  we  can  possibly 

life.  We  do  not  want  to  happen.  Why  else  do  I  think  I  can  guess  what  8ive.  because  at  least  here  they  do  not 

I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  when  employers  are  going  to  do?  I  used  to  have  to  hire  an  attorney  and  go  into 

the  time  comes  is  to  ac^.ually  strike  the  work    for    the    NLRB,    the    National  court. 

sanctions  provision,  but  that  will  come  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  that  is  the  I  assume  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 

later.  Let  us  deal,  then,  with  the  prob-  model    upon    which    the    gentleman  fornia's  reme  iy  wjuld  operate  in  ex- 

lem  before  us.  and  that  is.  shall  we  from  California  has  made  his  amend-  actly  the  sar.^e  way  the  NLRB  does, 

provide  some  means  by  which  discrimi-  ment.  We  used  to  see  this  all  the  time:  which  is  that  you  file  the  charge  and 

nation  can  be  reduced.  I  firmly  believe  That  we  did  not  worry  about  the  big  they   make   the   investigation,   and  if 

that    the   Hawkins   amendment   does  companies.  They  know  what  the  law  there   is  found   to   be  discrimination, 

just   that.   It  is  not  a  fix-all  amend-  is.  they  have  personnel  departments,  they  then  move  forward  and  file  the 

ment.  It  is  still  an  amendment  that  they  have  lawyers,  and  so  forth.  In  my  charges  without  shifting  heavy  legal 

leaves  in  place,  and  cannot  touch  title  part  of  the  country  it  is  the  moderate  costs  on  the  person  who  is  making  the 

VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  and   small    businessman    who    is    the  complaint. 

We  heard  arguments  here  that  we  major  employer,  and  they  never  quite  I  think  this  is  the  only  fair  remedy 
have  a  Chil  Rights  CoRunission  that  is  have  the  money  to  have  the  fancy  per-  we  can  possibly  do  if  we  are  going  to 
taking  care  of  the  discriminatory  com-  sonnel  departments  or  the  fancy  law-  be  struck  with  employer  sanctions.  I 
plaints  that  are  made.  The  truth  of  yers  who  can  go  to  all  the  fancy  semi-  truly  hope  we  are  not  stuck  with  em- 
the  matter  is  that  it  is  a  commission  nars  to  learn  what  the  law  is  today.  ployer  sanctions.  I  have  said  over  and 
that  is  powerless.  It  has  less  money  And  as  a  consequence,  what  happens  over  again  that  I  think  the  sensible 
now  to  spend  for  its  operations  than  it  is  that  somebody  tells  them,  "Hey,  thing  would  be  to  move  into  this 
had  in  years  past.  It  is  a  commission  guess  what?  The  Congress  just  passed  gradually.  Immigration  knows  which 
that  has  a  backlog  now  that  would  employer  sanctions."  employers  are  most  apt  to  hire  illegals, 
probably  take  a  lifetime  for  them  to  So  that  guy  says,  "Well,  the  last  If  they  would  just  give  those  employ- 
substantially  reduce.  thing  I  want  is  the  Feds  sticking  their  ers  names  to  the  labor  agencies  that 

It  is  true  that  Hispanics  and  others  nose  in  here,  and  what  do  I  have  to  do  are   already   out  there  and  empower 

are  not  making  as  many  complaints  to  keep  them  out?"  And  if  his  image  is  them   go  out  and  enforce   the  labor 

today,  in  this  year,  as  they  made  in  that  Hispanics  will  trigger  the  Feds  laws    against    those    employers    they 

years  past,   and   the  answer  is  quite  coming  in  to  stick  their  nose  in  his  would  take  the  profit  out  of  hiring  ille- 

simple.  Why  make  a  complaint  when  business  and  look  at  the  records,  and  gals,  you  would  ruin  the  main  reason 

nothing   is   done;    why   seek    redress,  so  forth,  and  so  on.  he  has  always  got  employers  have  to  hire  illegals, 

they  say,  when  the  Commission  is  so  25  reasons  why  he  can  hire  someone  But  the  really  painful  thing  is  that 

far  behind  that  nothing  can  be  done  else,  and  he  is  going  to  tend  to  go  in  we  are  constantly  targeting  one  seg- 

by  the  Commission.  that  direction.  ment  of  our  community,  citizens  who 

|-,  ,C40  You  can  say,   "Oh,  no.  No,  they  will  are  going  to  bear  this  burden  much 

all  know  the  law.  They  will  have  per-  heavier  than  any  other  segment  of  our 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  sonnel  departments  and  lawyers."  But  community.  I  doubt  that  any  employer 

I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  you    are   not   dealing   with    the    real  in  the  Southwest  would  ever  ask  me,  if 

of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  world,  and  you  are  only  dealing  with  I  was  applying  for  a  job,  to  prove  tliat 

Hawkins  amendment.  the  major  employers  of  this  country.  I  was  a  citizen.  I  think  I  can  say  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  others  in  reluc-  That  is  not  to  say  smaller  businesses  And  I  think  there  are  many  Members 

tantly  supporting  the  Hawkins  amend-  are  evil.  They  are  not.  They  are  just  of  Congress  here  who  are  in  the  His- 
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panic  caucus  who,  if  they  went  in  to 
some  of  the  employers  in  my  region 
for  a  job  and  this  bill  passed,  would  be 
asked.  And  it  is  not  because  they  do 
not  want  them:  it  is  just  that  they  do 
not  want  the  Feds  coming  in  and  beat- 
ing on  their  heads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  understand 
that,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
amendment  passes.  It  is  the  only  hope 
I  see  for  keeping  employer  sanctions 
in  the  bill  for  it  is  the  only  real 
remedy  for  discrimination  against  seg- 
ments of  the  American  population 
caused  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons  why  we  should  defeat  this 
amendment.  First  of  all.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  problem  in  the 
bill  as  it  now  exists  with  discrimina- 
tion because  there  is  every  protection 
for  an  employer  who  wants  to  hire 
whomever  comes  forward  as  long  as 
they  present  the  documentation  that 
is  required. 

But  assuming  that  you  do  believe  or 
you  are  fearful  of  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  today 
about  the  potential  for  discrimination, 
you  have  the  opportunity,  first  of  all. 
to  have  this  addressed  by  those  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  that  now  exist,  that 
have  been  elaborated  on.  and  that  are 
on  page  15  of  the  committee  print.  If 
you  do  not  think  those  are  sufficient 
and  the  EEOC  is  not  sufficient,  then 
you  have  an  opportunity  a  little  later 
to  vote  on  the  Frank  amendment, 
which  would  put  into  effect  a  good 
deal  of  what  is  here. 

While  this  amendment  is  represent- 
ed to  get  at  possible  discrimination,  it 
does  some  other  things  that  are  very 
detrimental  to  this  bill.  First  of  all,  it 
overlays  onto  a  very  finely  tuned  adju- 
dications provision  of  this  bill  an  extra 
burden  that  it  was  not  designed  to 
have.  The  administrative  law  judge 
system  that  is  set  up  under  this  bill 
and  the  U.S.  Immigration  Board 
system  that  is  set  up  under  this  bill 
are  designed  to  take  care  of  the  em- 
ployer sanctions  provisions  as  they  are 
presently  written,  and  to  also  handle 
asylum,  exclusion,  and  deportation 
matters  under  the  adjudication  sec- 
tions to  try  to  get  rid  of  the  tremen- 
dous overload  we  have  of  asylum  cases. 
and  so  on,  that  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try today. 

By  adding  the  feature  of  a  special 
counsel  that  is  in  this  bill,  by  having 
the  special  counsel  added  on  to  handle 
every  detail  that  comes  up.  not  just  of 
discriminatory  practice  questions  but 
also  of  all  the  employer  sanctions 
questions,  we  have  added  an  additional 
bureaucracy  that  is  not  necessary.  The 
Attorney  General,  under  the  bill  as  it 
is  now  written,  would  handle  this, 
along  with  the  immigration  officers. 
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and  process  the  situations  where  there 
are  alleged  employer  sanctions,  and  we 
do  not  have  a  need  for  this  additional 
burden:  and  otherwise  we  do  not  have 
trained  officers  to  do  the  additional 
work  of  discriminations. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  involved  with 
discrimination  problems,  then  let  us 
enhance  the  existing  laws  that  are  al- 
ready on  the  books  with  agencies  that 
exist  to  be  involved  with  this,  like  the 
EEOC.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  let 
us  do  that.  But  in  any  event,  let  us  not 
mess  up  what  is  otherwise  a  good  bill 
and  a  good  provision. 

Second,  there  is  a  paperwork  re- 
quirement involvement  in  this  amend- 
ment. There  are  some  of  us  like  me 
who  happen  to  like  the  bill  that  exists 
now.  with  the  Kindness  amendment 
being  adopted  to  it.  That  would  not  re- 
quire paperwork  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers until  such  time  as  they  have 
been  cited  for  having  been  in  violation 
in  some  manner  for  hiring  an  unau- 
thorized or  illegal  alien.  But  if  you  do 
not  agree  with  that,  you  still  have  a 
chance  to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 
CREN)  a  little  later  on.  That  would  add 
the  paperwork.  I  do  not  like  the  extra 
paperwork  that  is  in  here,  and  I 
submit  to  the  Members  who  do  not 
like  the  adding  of  a  burden  to  the  em- 
ployers in  this  case  that  they  had 
better  stick  with  the  bill  as  it  is  now 
written. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  would 
take  out  the  criminal  penalties,  and  I 
think  at  a  certain  point  criminal  pen- 
alties are  absolutely  essential  to  truly 
enforceable  employer  sanctions.  And  it 
.strikes,  in  addition,  a  protection  to  em- 
ployers that  we  carefully  put  into  this 
bill  when  they  go  to  a  State  employ- 
ment agency  to  hire  someone  when 
the  State  employment  agency  is  doing 
the  screening. 

So  I  think  for  all  those  reasons  we 
should  not  adopt  this  amendment.  It 
is  not  a  necessary  amendment.  If  you 
want  to  have  the  protections,  if  you 
are  really  concerned  about  them  in 
the  area  of  discrimination,  you  have 
other  possibilities,  including  the  Frank 
amendment.  If  you  want  to  re-add  the 
paperwork  requirement  because  you 
are  afraid  there  is  not  enough  in  here, 
even  though  I  do  not  think  we  should 
add  it  back,  you  have  the  Lungren 
amendment. 

There  are  other  things  that  are  in 
this  amendment  also  that  simply 
bottle  up  the  process  and  that  make 
the  operation  very,  very  difficult. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  one  of  the  problems  I  have: 
When  you  look  at  the  title  7  rights.  I 
think  we  have  to  point  out  the  big  dif- 
ference between  title  7  and  what  the 
aunendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 


from  California  does.  Under  title  7 
they  can  do  absolutely  nothing  to  en- 
force it  except  that  the  injured  party 
can  go  and  get  an  attorney  and  go  into 
court,  which  is  very  costly.  I  know  I 
have  had  all  sorts  of  hearings  under 
title  7.  and  the  commissioner  literally 
can  go  and  have  tea  with  violators  and 
try  to  be  persuasive,  but  if  the  employ- 
er does  not  agree  to  a  settlement,  then 
the  only  option  is  to  go  to  court  with 
the  injured  party  paying  for  it.  You 
have  justice  done  only  if  you  can 
afford  it.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia corrects  this  inequity. 
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I  think  that  is  a  very  different 
remedy  than  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  proposing.  I  really 
think  that  is  why  we  should  consider 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Reclaiming  my 
time.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentlewom- 
an is  concerned  about  that,  then  we 
ought  to  be  amending  title  VII  or  we 
ought  to  be  amending  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission 
provisions.  We  should  not  be  messing 
up  and  overburdening  the  system  that 
is  set  up  in  this  bill  to  do  other  things 
that  I  think  are  critical  to  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I  really  do 
believe  that  he  has  put  his  finger  on 
it.  but  I  want  to  emphasize  something 
to  my  colleagues.  The  gentleman  is  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  has  dealt  with  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daub,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McCollum 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  in  the  Hawkins  amendment  that 
there  will  be  an  elimination  of  the 
criminal  sanctions  contained  in  this 
title  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Then  I  would  want  to 
say  that  I  have  to  strenuously  object 
even  more  vigorously  to  the  amend- 
ment, because  if  we  are  going  to 
remove  the  incentive  for  illegal  immi- 
gration, then  there  is  no  other  effec- 
tive way  to  solve  the  problem,  because 
we  cannot  build  a  brick  wall  high 
enough  around  the  problem. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  we  can  be  bringing  this  debate  to 
a  close.  We  have  spent  a  considerable 


amount  of  time  on  it.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant amendment,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Chair  appreciates. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  has  told 
us  that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  re- 
placing a  very  efficient  administrative 
mechanism  for  adjudicating  employer 
sanction  violations  worked  out  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  I  might 
add.  I  am  talking  about  a  year  and  a 
half  of  trying  to  accommodate  diverse 
interests  that  brings  us  to  where  we 
are  today.  Instead  of  using  or  relying 
on  the  traditional  enforcement 
agency,  the  Department  of  Justice,  we 
are  asked  in  this  amendment  to  in- 
volve several  layers  in  the  charging 
process.  A  special  counsel  would  dupli- 
cate investigations  already  carried  out 
by  the  Immigration  Service  and  then 
file  a  charge  before  an  Immigration 
Board  which  goes  on'  and  appoints 
somebody  else. 

Now.  I  think  the  other  side  of  this 
amendment  that  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  talks  about  the  great  concern 
we  all  have  about  discrimination,  the 
possibility  of  discrimination,  some- 
thing we  have  spent  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  on  and  our  bill  reflects 
the  safeguards. 

I  ask  anybody  in  this  Congress  to 
tell  me  that  a  bill  could  come  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNo)  that  was  sloppy  on  the  aspect 
of  discrimination.  I  challenge  anybody 
in  this  body  to  tell  me  that. 

In  a  short  time,  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  an  amendment 
that  does  not  change  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Justice  Department  in  employer 
sanctions  violations,  but  does  affect 
the  discrimination  charges,  and  that  is 
by  our  colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Frank). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemian  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fish,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCollum 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FISH.  That  is  the  Frank  amend- 
ment and  I  just  want  to  let  my  col- 
leagues know  that  I  intend  to  support 
that  if  this  amendment  fails.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  offered  if  this 
amendment  passes.  This  amendment 
goes  a  lot  further,  does  a  lot  of  mis- 
chief, upsets  a  lot  of  support  that  this 
bill  has  received. 

I  think  the  main  concern  that  we  all 
have  with  reaching  the  possibility  of 
discrimination  in  employment  will  be 
addressed  by  that  amendment,  and  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  tremen- 
dous help  over  these  last  4  years  and 


for  his  very  kind  statement  today.  I 
support  the  gentleman's  position. 

With  respect  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  his  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

The  gentleman  offered  a  lot  of  rea- 
sons. I  would  again  reiterate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House  that  not  only,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  pointed 
out,  does  it  eliminate  criminal  sanc- 
tions, which  are  the  guts  of  this  whole 
enforcement  apparatus,  but  it  also 
eliminates  the  citation  warning  seg- 
ment which  was  put  in  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  our  chairman, 
which  gives  every  employer  a  little  bit 
of  an  opportunity  to  gradually  phase 
in  to  the  new  system  to.  in  effect,  as 
we  say  in  the  law,  to  have  the  first  bite 
and  I  think  that  is  very  important. 

That  would  go  if  the  Hawkins 
amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak 
in  support  of  the  amendment  and  at 
the  risk  of  being  redundant,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  amendment  is  a 
perfecting  amendment  in  the  most  lit- 
eral and  truest  sense  of  the  word.  It 
perfects  what  is  imperfect  already. 

I  think  the  entire  bill  is  imperfect 
and  shoud  be  voted  down,  but  if  that 
does  not  happen.  I  hope  the  employer 
sanctions  provisions  are  voted  down, 
but  if  that  does  not  happen,  I  hope 
that  this  amendment  will  be  accepted 
as  a  perfecting  amendment  to  allow 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  whose  lives  will  be  impacted  by 
this  legislation,  by  this  employer  sanc- 
tion provision,  to  have  some  recourse, 
some  better  recourse,  some  more  ade- 
quate recourse  when  they  suffer  dis- 
crimination. 

What  we  seem  to  be  forgetting  is 
that  discrimination  is  already  rampant 
and  widespread  in  American  society. 
In  case  anybody  wants  to  refute  that, 
just  check  the  large  numbers  of  laws 
that  we  have  on  the  books  to  combat 
discrimination  and  the  large  appara- 
tus, various  governmental  bureaucra- 
cies that  we  have  already  set  up  to 
deal  with  discrimination.  So  discrimi- 
nation is  a  fact  of  life. 

The  trouble  with  the  employer  sanc- 
tions provision  of  this  bill  is  that  it  is 
offering  an  instrument  for  those  who 
discriminate,  an  instrument  for  them 
to  use  and  to  use  against  very  large 
numbers  of  people  who  are  not  being 
considered  as  we  fashion  this  bill. 

This  bill  and  this  particular  section, 
this  mechanism  for  employer  sanc- 
tions, is  constructed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  have  a  finite  number  of 
cases  to  deal  with,  a  finite  number  of 
situations,  that  all  we  have  to  worry 
about  is  certain  kinds  of  situations  af- 
fecting farmworkers  in  rural  areas  of 
the  West,  Southwest,  and  the  South. 
All  you  have  to  worry  about  in  addi- 
tion to  that  is  maybe  sweatshops  in 


New  York,  but  you  have  got  a  finite 
number  of  situations  to  worry  about, 
whereas  the  bill  really  impacts,  par- 
ticularly impacts  on  the  lives  of  every 
American  who  works.  Anybody  who  is 
working,  this  bill  has  an  impact  on  his 
life,  particularly  those  who  are  already 
discriminated  against. 

Just  let  me  give  you  one  example 
that  is  close  to  home.  I  am  black.  I 
represent  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  is  the  district  which  has 
the  largest  concentration  of  people  of 
Caribbean  descent  in  the  United 
States.  Because  I  represent  the  12th 
District  and  I  come  from  Brooklyn.  I 
often  am  told  by  people  in  New  York 
who  have  noticed  there  is  a  large  j:on- 
centration  of  West  Indians  in  Brook- 
lyn, that  I  speak  with  a  West  Indian 
accent. 

We  also  have  a  large  number  of  Afri- 
cans in  New  York,  large  numbers  of 
Africans  who  are  in  this  country.  At  a 
time  when  oil  was  being  sold  in  large 
amounts  to  the  United  States,  the  way 
the  Nigerians  balanced  off  the  surplus 
was  to  buy  education  from  the  United 
States.  So  at  one  time  40,000  Nigerian 
students  were  studying  in  this  coun- 
try, most  of  them  in  New  York  City. 
We  thus  have  a  large  number  of  Afri- 
cans, a  large  number  of  Caribbeans. 
and  people  tell  me  I  speak  with  a  West 
Indian  accent,  whereas  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  you  listening  objectively  know 
that  I  speak  with  a  southern  accent, 
because  I  was  born  in  the  Deep  South 
in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  accent  is  not  always  in  the 
mouth  of  the  person  who  is  speaking. 
The  accent  is  in  the  ear  of  the  person 
listening  and  if  the  person  who  is  lis- 
tening happens  to  be  a  racist  employer 
or  an  employer  who  just  does  not  want 
to  be  inconvenienced,  then  he  can 
hear  an  accent  coming  from  the 
mouth  of  every  black  face  that  comes 
before  him  and  he  can  decide  he  wants 
to  put  this  person  through  the  hoops 
and  demand  his  papers  and  do  things 
which  will  discourage  him  from  want- 
ing to  come  back,  or  if  he  comes  back, 
he  will  tell  him  that  it  is  too  late  now. 
You  did  not  have  your  papers,  you 
were  not  ready,  I  decided  to  hire  some- 
body else.  He  can  discriminate  in  a 
more  efficient  way  than  ever  before  as 
a  result  of  this  bill. 

Large  numbers  of  people  from  the 
Caribbean  areas,  the  islands,  are  not 
farmers.  They  are  not  rural  workers. 
They  are  commercial  artists.  There  is 
a  heavy  concentration  of  people  in  the 
accounting  and  finance  fields.  There 
are  large  numbers  of  people  in  the 
medical  field;  medical  technology, 
even  dentists  and  doctors.  Those 
people  speak  with  an  accent. 

I  do  not  know  who  is  legal  and  who 
is  not  legal,  because  when  you  have 
large  numbers  of  people  as  immi- 
grants, everybody  is  placed  at  risk  be- 
cause there  are  large  numbers  there. 
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Who  is  legal  and  who  is  not  legal  be 
comes  a  question,  or  any   black   face 
can  become  a  question  if  the  employer 
wants  to  discriminate. 

So  this  amendment  will  help  your 
bill.  If  the  bill  is  going  to  pass.  I 
cannot  see  why  anybody  would  object 
to  accepting  this  amendment  to  make 
it  a  more  just  amendment,  a  more 
humane  mechanism  and  a  less  careless 
mechanism,  because  I  think  what  you 
are  putting  in  place  is  a  regulatory 
mechanism  at  a  time  when  in  America 
we  are  talking  about  getting  rid  of  reg- 
ulations. You  are  putting  a  major  reg 
ulatory  mechanism  in  place,  and  you 
are  doing  it  in  a  slipshod  way.  With  all 
due  respect  to  comments  that  were 
made  before,  you  are  not  preparing 
adequately  for  the  impact  that  thus 
bill  is  going  to  have  upon  large  niim 
bers  of  our  citizens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman    from    New    York    has    ex 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Owens  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  Yes:  I  definitely  yield. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  .salute  him  on 
an  excellent  statement. 

I  believe  earlier  the  gentleman  said 
that  the  bill  was  defective  and  that  all 
sections  are  defective.  Would  the  gen 
tleman  say  that  the  .section  of  the  bill 
which  legalizes  the  Haitians  who  came 
to  this  country  before  1982  is  a  defec 
tive  section  of  the  bilP 

r.  1600 

Mr.  OWENS.  No;  that  is  not  a  defec- 
tive section  of  the  bill.  And.  as  I  said 
to  the  gentleman  previously,  my  prob 
lem  with  it  is  not  that  that  section  is 
defective,  it  is  the  fact  that  Simpson 
has  already  passed  a  bill  which  is 
much  more  regre.ssive  and  it  is  likely 
to  prevail  because  the  President  sup 
ports  the  Simpson  bill  and  not  vour 
bill. 

Mr.    MAZZOLI.    If    the    gentleman's 
view  prevails  and  the  bill  goes  down, 
does  not  also  the  legalization  of  Hai 
tians  go  down? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  regret  that.  I  regret 
that.  But  I  am  afraid  we  have  no  other 
course  when  the  President  supports 
the  Simpson  bill  which  is  a  more  re- 
gressive bill  and  the  likelihood  is  we 
are  not  going  to  have  the  legalization 
in  your  bill  but  the  move  limited  legal 
ization  in  the  Simpson  bill  or  some- 
thing even  worse. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, who  is  handling  this  bill,  is 


trying  to  manipulate  a  person  here 
and  a  person  there  because  of  their 
special  interests.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
fair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Owens)  has  expired 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Garcia  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Owens  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  think  that  my  col- 
league, with  whom  I  served  in  the 
State  .senate,  knows  the  parameters  of 
this  legislation.  Every  one  of  us  on  this 
floor  is  concerned  about  the  Haitians. 
We  are  going  to  do  everything  human- 
ly possible  for  them. 

To  i.solate  the  concerns  of  one  group 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  way  we  ha\(' 
been  di.scu.ssinp  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yieW 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  take  no  offen.se.  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman.  He 
only  points  out  the  tremendous  con- 
flict that  I  have,  internal  conflict  I 
have  in  terms  of  those  people  that  are 
looking  to  this  bill,  people  whom  am- 
nesty and  legalization  will  help,  or 
help  their  families  and  (>t  ci-tera. 
There  is  a  great  conflict.  But  In  the 
overall  outlook  for  this  bill  and  the 
process  it  has  gone  through.  I  would 
only  advise  him  that  this  is  not  the 
time  and  this  is  not  the  bill  and  it  will 
not  happen. 

Mr,  MAZZOLI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield' 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's very  eloquent  statement  and 
very  gentlemanly  statement.  I  would 
just  suggest  to  my  friend  from  New 
York,  of  course,  it  would  legalize  not 
just  the  Haitians  but  the  Cubans  as 
well  and  not  just  they  but  also  many 
others,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands or  millions  who  are  in  the  coun 
try  from  all  nations  of  the  world.  And 
I  .say  that  is  a  very  important  .segment 
of  our  bill,  the  legalization  part, 
which,  if  people  stand  on  trying  to 
seek  perfection,  will  go  down  the  drain 
with  it  and  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  many,  many  people  to  have  a  better 
life  as  well. 

Mr.  OWENS.  This  amendment  will 
lielp  the  process  and  will  help  to  make 
this  a  better  bill  and  I  hope  you  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield'.' 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  everyone 
in  this  Chamber,  and  in  a  calm 
manner,  that  those  of  us  who  are 
fighting  against  this  legislation,  who 
are  fighting  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill, 
are  cognizant  of  the  provision  in  this 
bill  helping  Cubans  and  Haitians. 


I  also  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most 
of  us.  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
are  in  favor  of  amnesty.  We  will  fight 
hard  for  amnesty  because  we  think  it 
is  time  that  the.se  people  be  allowed  to 
live  freely 

I  want  to  make  that  very  clear.  Am- 
nesty should  be  awarded  and  given  to 
these  people  who  have  been  making 
contributions.  Further,  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  after  they  get  the  am- 
nesty— 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Owens  )  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Garcia  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Owens  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  After  amnesty  is 
granted  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
they  have  equal  access  for  employ- 
ment. Amnesty  in  itself,  without  the 
right  to  work,  is  not  enough.  I  want  to 
reiterate  that  we  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  Haitian  and  Cuban  provi- 
sion, and  the  amnesty  provision  of  this 
legislation. 

What  many  of  us  find  unfair  about 
this  legislation  is  that  sanctions  will 
make  il  virtually  impossible  for  those 
who  will  be  granted  amnesty  and 
many  others  who  are  already  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  obtain  employment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield^ 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  impression  has 
been  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  unfortunately,  and  I  am 
sure  il  was  not  out  of  bad  motive,  that 
in  .some  way  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  in  some  way  destroy  the 
good  parts  of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  would  be  glad  for 
a  clarification. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Certainly  not.  What 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  had 
.said  was  that  the  bill  was  defective 
and  it  was  not  a  good  bill  and  I  say 
there  are  sections  of  the  bill  which  we, 
without  question,  agree  are  good  parts. 

But  if  the  search  for  perfection  says 
you  must  vote  down  a  bill  which  is  not 
perfect,  then  many  good  aspects  will 
al.so  go  down  the  drain  with  it. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  think  the  point 
has  been  made  many  times  that  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  is  not  even  ac- 
knowledged by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
as  being  that  good,  and  we  keep  hear- 
ing the  statement  that  it  is  not  a  per- 
fect bill. 

Nobody  has  said  that  it  was  or  was 
not.  There  are  good  parts  to  the  bill. 

This  amendment  addresses  only  a 
part  of  those  parts  of  the  bill  that  we 
think  are  defective,  leaving  the  other 
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parts,    legalization,    amnesty,    if    you 
will,  and  the  other  provisions. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  gentleman  from  California.  I 
do  not  know  why  this  amendment 
would  not  be  accepted,  especially  since 
it  comes  from  a  person  as  experienced 
as  the  gentleman  is  in  the  area  of 
fighting  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. 

This  amendment  would  greatly  help 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Owens)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hawkins  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Owens  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  think  the  point 
should  be  made  that  this  idea  of  dis- 
cussing discrimination,  which  is  always 
an  emotional  subject,  is  only  brought 
about  because  of  the  sanctions  that 
are  in  this  bill.  If  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  had  not  brought  this  bill  in 
to  create  the  condition  that  makes  dis- 
crimination probable,  and  I  think  we 
have  had  enough  testimony  to  say 
that  it  iB  probable,  that  we  would  not 
even  be  offering  an  antidiscrimination 
amendment. 

Now  who  has  the  obligation  to  make 
the  bill  better  and  to  help  solve  the 
problem  that  the  bill  itself  creates?  It 
seems  to  me  the  sponsors  have.  But 
they  have  not  assumed  that  responsi- 
bility. They  have  referred  to  other  leg- 
islation. They  have  referred  to  other 
programs  and  they  have  not  assumed. 
in  my  opinion,  humble  opinion  as  it 
may  be,  the  main  responsibility  of 
saying  look,  we  want  to  control  our 
borders,  we  want  a  bill  that  is  strong 
on  sanctions,  but  we  recognize  there 
may  result  some  discrimination,  and 
we  will  write  into  our  bill  provisions 
that  will  protect  against  this  situation 
that  we  create. 

It  seems  to  me  that  follows. 
•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia's amendment.  As  a  Member 
with  a  38-percent  Hispanic  constituen- 
cy, I  want  to  assure  you  that  my  con- 
stituents are  legitimately  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  employer  sanc- 
tions on  their  future  ability  to  gain 
employment  and  be  free  of  harass- 
ment from  the  Immigation  Service. 
This  is  a  particular  problem  in  my  dis- 
trict because  most  of  the  Hispanic 
community  is  Puerto  Rican  and  there- 
fore they  are  U.S.  citizens.  They  are 
the  constant  targets  of  investigations 
by  the  INS.  This  situation  will  only  be 
exacerbated  by  sanctions. 

First,  employer  sanctions  will  foster 
the  creation  of  de  facto  suspect  classi- 
fication for  Hispanics  and  persons  of 
foreign  appearance.  Because  the  prob- 
lem of  illegal  immigration  is  perceived 
by  many,  as  a  Mexican  problem  or  as  a 
problem  of  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  Basin,  persons  who  share  a 


common  appearance  with  those  from 
the  region  will  invariably  become  sus- 
pect in  the  minds  of  employers.  As  to 
these  individuals,  the  sanctions  provi- 
sions would  impose  conflicting  obliga- 
tions on  the  employer  which  may 
prove  difficult  to  reconcile:  The  obli- 
gation not  to  discriminate  in  hiring  on 
the  basis  of  an  applicant's  race  or  na- 
tional origin;  and  the  new  obligation 
not  to  hire  persons  unauthorized  for 
employment. 

In  an  effort  to  minimize  the  conflict 
and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  the  new  obli- 
gation, some  employers  will  undoubt- 
edly adopt  a  simplistic  solution  of  dis- 
criminatory exclusion  of  foreign-look- 
ing workers.  In  effect,  the  sanctions 
provisions  may  inadvertently  foster  a 
business  incentive  to  discriminate  by 
making  it  more  cost  effective  to  run 
the  risk  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion, than  to  run  the  more  costly  risk 
of  employer  sanctions. 

Although  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  is  purported  to  pro- 
vide a  full  and  adequate  remedy 
against  such  discrimination,  we  have 
established  that  title  VII's  limitations 
in  the  scope  of  its  coverage  will  leave 
millions  of  workers  unprotected;  ap- 
proximately 3.7  million  employers  and 
11  million  employees  are  uncovered  by 
title  VII's  protections,  according  to  a 
GAO  report  prepared  at  my  request. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  has 
three  distinct  advantages.  First,  it 
would  make  only  minor  changes  to 
H.R.  1510  and  would  actually 
strengthen  enforcement  of  sanctions 
while  offering  an  independent  general 
counsel  to  investigate  and  bring  cases 
of  immigration-related  employment 
discrimination.  Second,  the  proposed 
amendment  creates  no  substantial  new 
bureaucracy  since  the  Immigration 
Board  would  be  folded  into  the  exist- 
ing Board  as  outlined  in  H.R.  1510. 
and  third,  the  amendment  provides 
primary  relief  for  employees  not  cov- 
ered by  title  VII. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  amendment  as  one 
small  step  to  provide  protections 
against  immigration-related  employ- 
ment discrimination.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hawkins). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  166,  noes 
253,  not  voting  14  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  227] 

AYES- 166 

Ackerman 

Gephardt 

Murphy 

Addabbo 

Gibbons 

Nowak 

Akaka 

Gonzalez 

Dakar 

Alexander 

Gray 

Obey 

Anderson 

Green 

Olin 

Annunzio 

Guarini 

Ortiz 

Aspin 

HalKOH) 

Ottinger 

Barne.s 

Hance 

Owens 

Bates 

Harkin 

Panetta 

Beilenson 

Harrison 

Patterson 

Herman 

Hawkins 

Pease 

Biaggi 

Hayes 

Pepper 

Boggs 

Hertel 

Perkins 

Boland 

Horton 

Price 

Bonior 

Howard 

Rahall 

Borski 

Hoyer 

Rangel 

Boxer 

Hubbard 

Ralchford 

Britt 

Hunter 

Reid 

Brooks 

Jacobs 

Richardson 

Br.vant 

Jones  (NO 

Rinaldo 

Burton  (CAl 

Jones  (TNl 

Roe 

Carr 

Kastenmeier 

Rostenkowski 

Clay 

Kazen 

Roybal 

Coelho 

Kennelly 

Sabo 

Coleman  iTX) 

Kildee 

Savage 

Collins 

Kleczka 

Schneider 

Conyers 

Kogovsek 

Schroeder 

Coyne 

Kolter 

Schumer 

Crockett 

Koslmayer 

Seiberling 

de  la  Garza 

Lantos 

Shannon 

Dellums 

Lenman  (FL) 

Sikorski 

Dingell 

Leiand 

Staggers 

Dixon 

Levm 

Stark 

Donnelly 

Levine 

Stokes 

Downey 

LipirLSki 

Stratton 

Durbin 

Long  (MDi 

Studds 

Dwyer 

Lowry  (WA) 

Swift 

Dymally 

Lujan 

Torres 

Early 

Lundine 

Towns 

Eckart 

Markey 

Udall 

Edgar 

Martin  (ILl 

Vento 

Edwards  iCA) 

Martinez 

Waxman 

Evans (XL J 

Matsui 

Weaver 

Fazio 

Mavroules 

Wheat 

Feighan 

McCloskey 

Whitley 

Ferraro 

McDade 

Williams  (MTi 

Florir 

McNulty 

Williams  (OH) 

Foglietta 

MikuLski 

Wirth 

Foley 

Miller  (CA) 

Wise 

Ford  (Mil 

Mineta 

Wolpe 

FordiTNi 

Minish 

Wright 

Fowler 

Mitchell 

Yates 

Frost 

Moakley 

Yatron 

Garcia 

Moody 

Young  (MO) 

Gaydos 

Morrison  'CTi 

Gejdenson 

Mrazek 
NOES-253 

Albosta 

Cheney 

Erienborn 

Andrews  (NCi 

Clarke 

Evans (lA) 

Andrews  (TX) 

dinger 

Fascell 

Anthony 

Coats 

Fiedler 

Applegate 

Coleman  (MO) 

Fields 

Archer 

Conable 

Fish 

AuCoin 

Conte 

Flippo 

Badham 

Cooper 

Frank 

Barnard 

Corcoran 

Franklin 

Bartlett 

Coughlin 

Frenzel 

Bateman 

Courier 

Fuqua 

Bedell 

Craig 

Gekas 

Bennett 

Crane.  Daniel 

Oilman 

Bereuter 

Crane.  Philip 

Gingrich 

Belhune 

D  Amours 

Glickman 

Bevill 

Daniel 

Goodling 

Bilirakis 

Dannemeyer 

Gore 

Bliley 

Darden 

Gradison 

Boehlert 

Daschle 

Gramm 

Boner 

Daub 

Gregg 

Bosco 

Davis 

Gunderson 

Boucher 

Derrick 

Hall.  Ralph 

Breaux 

DeWme 

Hall.  Sam 

Broomficid 

Dicks 

Hamilton 

Brown  (COi 

Dorgan 

Hammerschmidl 

Broyhill 

Dowdy 

Hansen  (ITT) 

Burton  (IN) 

Dreier 

Hartnett 

Byron 

Duncan 

Hatcher 

Campbell 

Dyson 

Hefner 

Carney 

Edwards  (AL) 

Heftel 

Carper 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hightower 

Chandler 

Emerson 

Hiler 

ChappcU 

English 

Hillis 

Chappie 

Erdreich 

Holt 
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Hopkins 

Miller  1  OH  1 

Sisisk> 

Huckaby 

Molinari 

Skeen 

Hughes 

Moilohan 

Skt'lton 

Hutto 

Montgomery 

Slaliery 

Hyde 

Moore 

Smith  iFI.' 

Ireland 

Moorhead 

Smith  1  lAi 

Jeffords 

Morrison  i  WA> 

Smith  '  NEi 

Jenkins 

Miiriha 

Smith  •  NJi 

Johnson 

Myers 

Smith   Deniu 

Jones  '  OK  ■ 

Nalrher 

•Smith.  Rob«rt 

Kasirh 

Seal 

Snowe 

Kemp 

Nelson 

Snyder 

Kindness 

Nichols 

Solar/. 

Kramer 

Nielson 

Solomon 

LaFalce 

O  Brien 

Spence 

Lagomarsino 

OxUy 

Sprat  t 

Lalta 

Packard 

Si  Germain 

Learh 

Parris 

Stangeland 

Lealh 

Pashayan 

Stenholni 

Lehman  i  CA  i 

Pat  man 

Stump 

Leni 

Paul 

Sundqui.sl 

Levitas 

PennN 

Synar 

Lewis  iCA' 

Petri 

Tauke 

LewLS  iFT^i 

Pickle 

Tauzin 

Livingston 

Porter 

Ta.\  lor 

Lloyd 

Pritchard 

Thomas  •  CA 

Loeffler 

Pursell 

Thoma;-.    U.\ 

Long (LA) 

Ra> 

Torrii-i'lli 

Lott 

Regula 

Trri.xlfr 

Lowery  iCAi 

Ridge 

Valentine 

Luken 

Ritler 

Vandrr  Jaet 

Lungren 

Roberls 

Vanderfri '  1 

Mark 

Robinson 

VolkmiT 

MacKay 

Rodino 

VucanoMi  h 

Madigan 

Roemer 

Walgren 

Marlenee 

Rogers 

Walker 

Marnoil 

Roth 

Waikm.-. 

Martin  .  NC ' 

Roukema 

Weber 

Martini  NY' 

Rowland 

Whiltaker 

Mazzoli 

Rudd 

Whilten 

McCain 

Russo 

Wilson 

McCandless 

SawyiT 

Winn 

McColliim 

Schaefer 

Wolf 

MrCurdy 

Scheuer 

Wortle\ 

McEaen 

Schul/.e 

W\den 

McGrath 

Sharp 

Wslie 

McHugh 

Sha* 

Young    AK' 

McKernan 

Shelby 

Young    Fl.i 

McKinne> 

ShumwaN 

Zsehau 

Mica 

Shuster 

Michel 

Siljander 

NOT  VOTING 

14 

Bonker 

Kaplur 

Simon 

Brown  i  CA  i 

Oberstar 

Tallon 

Dickinson 

Quillt-n 

W.-l.v. 

Hall  'INi 

Rose 

Whitehur>t 

Hansen  UD' 

Sensenbr>nner 

□  1620 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Weiss  for.  with  Mr.  Dickinson  asainsi 

Messrs.  NIELSON  of  Utah. 
SOLARZ.  GORE,  SLATTERY.  and 
WYDEN  changed  their  votes  from 
'aye'  to  ■no." 

Messrs.  ROE.  HARKIN.  and 
HUNTER  changed  their  votes  from 
•'no'  to    aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AlBENDMENT  NO.  5.  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  COM 
MITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY.  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
LUNGREN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No.  5 
is  in  order  at  this  time. 

E>oes  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lungren)  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  5? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 


The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lowji; 

Amendment  No.  5  offered  by  Mr.  Lungren 
of    California.    Page    4.    line    1.    strike    out 

until  and  all  that  follows  throuuli  line  10 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  thai  employs 
three  or  fewer  employees." 

Page  10.  strike  out  line  7  and  all  that  fol- 
lows IhrotiKh  alien"  on  line  9  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  violated  paragraph  ilxA)  or 
i2i  of  subsection  <ai  with  respect  to  the 
hiring,  or  recruiting  or  referring  tor  a  fee  or 
other  consideration,  for  employment  of  an 
alien". 

Page  11.  after  hne  18.  in.sert  the  following: 

■  (3>(Ai  In  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity 
which  has  not  previously  been  cited  under 
this  subparagrap.*!.  if  the  Attorney  General, 
based  on  evidence  or  information  he  deems 
persuasive,  reasonably  concludes  that  the 
person  or  entity  ha-s  violated  stibseetion 
ia)i|i(B>  with  respect  lo  the  hiring,  or  re- 
cruiting or  referring  tor  a  fee  or  other  con 
sideration.  for  employment  of  an  individual, 
the  Attorney  General  may  .serve  a  cilalion 
on  the  person  or  enlit\  containing  a  notifi 
cation  of  the  requirements  of  subsection 
ia"l>iB)  and  a  warning  of  the  penally  set 
forth  in  subparagraph  'B). 

Page  11.  line  19.  strike  out  i:j)  A  person 
or  entity"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  iBi  A 
person  or  entity  which  has  previously  been 
Cited  under  subparagraph  iA>  and" 

[If  the  Amendment  i  =  1 1  Reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
been  adopted,  include  the  following  matter  1 

Page  5.  after  line  15.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

'6)1  Ai  It  IS  unlawful  for  a  person  or  other 
entity  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section  to  hire,  or  to  recruit  or  refer  for 
a  fee  or  other  consideration,  for  employ 
merit  in  the  United  States  an  individual 
Without  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  i  b). 

iB)  Subparagraph  lAi  shall  not  apply  to 
a  person  or  entity  That  employs  three  or 
fewer  employees. 

'Ci'ii  In  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity 
which  has  not  previously  been  cited  tinder 
this  subparagraph,  if  the  Attorney  General, 
based  on  evidence  or  information  he  d«'ems 
persuasive,  reasonably  concludes  that  the 
person  or  entity  has  violated  subparagraph 
lAi  with  respect  lo  the  hiring,  or  recruiting 
or  referring  for  a  fee  or  other  consideration, 
for  employment  of  an  individual,  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  serve  a  citation  on  the 
person  or  entity  containing  a  notification  of 
the  requirement  of  subparagraph  <A)  and 
warning  of  the  penalty  set  forth  in  clause 
I  lii- 

<iii  A  person  or  entil.v  which  has  previ 
ously  been  cited  under  clause  Mi  and  which 
IS  determined  (after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  an  administrative  hearing i  to  have  vio 
lated  subparagraph  <A>  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  $500  for  each  individual  with 
respect  to  which  such  violation  occurred 

In  the  section  274Aia)<3)  'inserted  by 
Amendment  i  »  1 1  Reported  by  the  Commit 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  lieu  of  other 
matter  on  page  3.  line  8.  through  page  5. 
line  151.  strike  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
strike  out  (3)<A)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■(31". 

In  the  subsection  (fi  (inserted  by  Amend- 
ment (=1)  Reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  lieu  of  other  mailer 
on  page  10.  line  3.  through  page  16.  line  23 1, 
strike  out  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
1  1).  strike  out  for  the  period  referred  lo  in 
subparagraph  (A)'  in  subparagraph  'Bi  of 


paragraph  (  U  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■for 
a  period  of  up  lo  three  years",  redesignate 
subparagraphs  <B)  through  <E>  of  para- 
graph (1)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(D).  respectively,  and  strike  out  ■(IXC)"  in 
paragraph  (2)(A)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••(l)iB>". 

D  1630 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  This  is  amendment 
No.  5.  I  just  might  say  to  my  col- 
leagues who  may  have  looked  at  the 
DSGs  report  on  the  various  amend- 
ments that  there  was,  unfortunately, 
an  error  in  which  they  described  my 
amendment  as  providing  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  system  to  verify  the  employ- 
ment eligibility  of  aliens.  That  is  not  a 
proper  representation  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Thi.s  amendment  simply  seeks  to 
undo  an  amendment  that  was  adopted 
in  the  full  committee,  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  that  in  my  judgment,  al- 
though sincerely  offered.  I  think 
moves  us  in  the  wrong  direction, 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  goes 
to  the  question  of  how  broadly  the  pa- 
perwork burden  should  be  impo.sed  on 
businesses  across  the  land.  As  the  bill 
presently  reads,  the  paperwork  burden 
is  not  imposed  on  any  employer  of 
four  or  more  employees  until  after 
there  has  first  been  a  finding  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  hiring  of  an  ille- 
t,'al  alien. 

Now.  this  has  been  presented  pre- 
sumably so  that  those  who  have  not 
been  engaged  in  the  employment  of  il- 
legal aliens  will  not  be  bothered  by  the 
paperwork  burden.  But  in  my  judg- 
ment it  goes  in  the  wrong  direction  be- 
cause, as  one  veteran  officer  of  the 
border  patrol  said,  the  limited  verifi- 
cation'—referring  to  this  section  of 
the  bill— 'would  give  us  another  game 
of  tortoise  and  hare.  Only  this  time  in- 
stead of  playing  the  game  mainly  in 
the  border  States,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  play  across  the  United  States." 

What  I  have  done  is  ask  to  be 
brought  lo  the  floor  a  copy  of  the 
simple  document,  the  paperwork 
burden,  that  will  be  imposed  on  the 
employer  so  that  Members  might  look 
at  it.  It  is  a  simple  two-sided  sheet 
which  requires  you  at  the  time  an  em- 
ployee comes  before  you  to  ask  them 
to  show  two  out  of  five  types  of  docu- 
ments which  we  articulate,  and  all 
that  is  done  is  a  review  of  those  docu- 
ments, and  information  off  of  them  is 
entered  into  the  document.  All  the  em- 
ployer does,  or  his  designate,  is  sign 
that  document,  saying,  "I  have  re- 
viewed their  documents:  they  appear 
to  be  valid,"  Nothing  more,  nothing 
less. 

On  the  other  side,  the  employee 
signs  the  document,  saying,  "I  have  a 
legal  right  to  be  in  the  United  States," 
It  does  not  say.  "I  am  a  citizen.  '  It 
does  not  say.  'I  am  a  permanent  resi- 
dent alien."  It  does  not  say,  'I  am  here 
under  any  other  circumstances."  That 


is  the  total  sum  and  substance  of  the 
paperwork  burden  we  are  talking 
about.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
chance  to  look  at  it  before  we  vote  on 
this  amendment. 

So  the  question  is:  Do  we  apply  that 
to  all  employers  similarly  situation 
around  the  country,  or  just  those  who 
have  already  had  some  finding  by  the 
Attorney  General  that  they  have  al- 
ready violated  the  law? 

If  we  aa-e  going  to  talk  about  various 
interests  involved,  I  would  suggest,  for 
instance,  the  agricultural  community 
might  be  interested  iii  this,  because  it 
is  my  judgment  that  if  the  bill  stands 
as  it  is,  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
INS  would  be  to  go  where  they  have 
found  the  most  number  of  illegal 
aliens  in  the  smallest  piece  of  terri- 
tory, and  that  is  in  agriculture.  Even 
though  only  15  percent  of  all  those 
who  are  here  illegally  working  are  in 
agriculture  and  85  percent  are  nona- 
gricultural-related  jobs,  agriculture 
would  be  the  focus,  because  it  would 
be  the  easiest  way  to  go  to  find  people 
who  vio^ted  the  law  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  impose  that  obligation  on 
them  and  not  everywhere  else. 

It  seem  to  me  that  one  of  the  things 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill  is  have 
fairness  throughout.  There  are  illegal 
aliens  working  and  being  victimized  in 
sweatshops  around  this  country  and  in 
factories,  as  well  as  at  agricultural  lo- 
cations; and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  that. 

A  mandatory  employee  verification 
process,  in  my  judgment,  provides  an 
essential  safeguard  against  invidious 
discrimination.  Examination  of  the 
readily  Accessible  existing  identifiers 
provides  the  employer  with  an  objec- 
tive basis— not  subjective,  such  as  how 
you  look,  whether  you  have  an  accent, 
where  were  you  from  originally— but 
an  objective  basis  for  determining  em- 
ployee eligibility  in  place  of  the  alter- 
native reiliance  on  subjective  factors. 

I  believe  from  a  civil  libertarian 
standpoint  it  makes  better  sense  to  ask 
employers  to  apply  a  uniform  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lira- 
GREN)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lun- 
gren was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  the  difference  between  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  and  what  the  bill 
currently  is. 

Under  the  bill,  in  order  for  the  em- 
ployer to  be  subject  to  these  require- 
ments, there  must  be  a  past  violation 
of  immigration  law. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Correct. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Whereas  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  say  is  that  all 


employers  ought  to  be  subject  to  this 
requirement. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Right. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Because  otherwise 
certain  employers  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country  would  be  unfairly  singled 
out. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  a  good  one,  and  I 
think  that  those  who  are  subject  to 
this  law,  particularly  the  workers, 
ought  to  be  given  these  kinds  of  pro- 
tections. So  I  would  urge  support  for 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

I  would  point  out  that  one  of  the 
problems  we  have  seen  in  this  over  the 
years  is  that  because  of  the  lack  of 
personnel  and  lack  of  appropriate 
funding  for  the  INS,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  do  the  job  all  the  way 
across  the  country.  Those  areas  that 
have  been  subject  to  prosecution  in 
the  past  will  be  the  areas  that  will  still 
be  in  that  larger  area.  In  most  cases. 
85  percent  of  those  that  are  involved 
with  illegal  workers  will  not  be  similar- 
ly affected  and  we  will  not  have  an 
even  approach  across  the  country, 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to 
state  that,  insofar  as,  I  am  concerned, 
this  amendment  is  certainly  desirable. 
Certainly  it  is  less  burdensome  to  em- 
ployers and  lessens  the  potential  for 
discrimination.  The  amendment  is  fair 
and  it  is  balanced.  While  I  do  not 
know  about  the  exemption  for  small 
employers,  nonetheless  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  is  desirable  and 
should  be  supported. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. One  thing  I  would  like  to  point 
out  here  is  that  if  you  have  it  the  way 
it  is  now,  if  I  am  an  illegal  alien  and  I 
want  to  work  here,  one  of  the  first 
clues  I  have  as  to  whether  the  place  I 
want  to  work  is  going  to  be  looked  at 
by  the  INS  is  when  I  go  in  for  employ- 
ment and  they  say,  "Where  are  your 
documents?  " 
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I  know  then  they  have  already  been 
found  of  a  prior  violation  and  are 
probably  within  the  sights  of  the  INS, 
I  would  just  leave  and  go  to  another 
employer  who  does  not  ask  me  for  doc- 
uments because  I  know  he  has  never 
been  found  by  the  INS  in  the  first 
place.  So  it  is  the  tortoise  and  the 
hare. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  sound  argument  and  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  should  be  sup- 


ported, and  I  would  hope  that  all 
those  who  have  had  any  apprehen- 
sions about  some  other  phase  of  the 
bill  would  recognize  that  this  certainly 
improves  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  my  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  speak 
in  support  of  his  amendment.  The 
gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Immi- 
gration Subcommittee,  and  now  is  the 
ranking  minority  member.  He  is  as  fa- 
miliar with  this  bill  as  any  Member  of 
the  body  along  with  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky.  He  has 
been  thoughful  in  his  approach  to  it. 
This  is  an  example  of  that  thoughtful- 
ness. 

I  would  just  add  that  I  intend  to 
offer,  as  soon  as  this  amendment  is 
dealt  with,  the  antidiscrimination  half 
of  the  amendment  just  voted  on.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
strengthen  the  antidiscrimination 
piece,  and  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  an  important  part  of  a 
scheme  which  will  leave  us  to  do  that. 

I  think  reinstituting  the  requir- 
ments,  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  rein- 
stitute,  will  strengthen  the  operation 
of  the  sanctions,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
offer  will  also,  I  think,  make  it  a  bill  in 
which  we  can  better  protect  people 
against  any  potential  discrimination. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  offered 
the  amendment.  It  was  in  the  bill 
originally;  it  was  very  narrowly  taken 
out  in  committee.  I  do  not  think  when 
it  was  voted  on  by  committee  that 
there  was  a  full  understanding  of  the 
implications.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
taking  a  long  step  toward  improving 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr,  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the 
thrust  of  the  comments  of  the  author 
of  the  amendment  and  the  previous 
speaker  in  that  it  improves  the  bill.  I 
am  concerned  about  one  summary  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  and 
would  ask  the  gentleman  to  clarify  it 
for  me. 

That  summary  says  that  in  addition 
to  what  we  have  already  described 
here,  the  amendment  amends  H.R. 
1510  so  that  employers  will  only  be 
cited  if  they  knowingly  hire  or  retain 
undocumented  aliens,  rather  than  for 
the  unknowing  act  of  hiring  or  retain- 
ing such  alien. 
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I  had  been  under  the  assumption 
that  the  bill  that  was  before  us  was  re 
stricted  to  a  knowing  standard. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time.  I 
might  say  I  had  to  draft  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  in  anticipation  of 
either  the  previous  amendment  being 
adopted  or  not  being  adopted.  There 
was  a  section  that  is  no  longer  applica 
ble  that  had  to  be  in  there  to  make  it 
consistent  with  the  prior  amendment. 

Since  that  amendment  was  not 
adopted,  that  part  of  the  amendment 
is  not  before  us. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  then  it  is  correct 
to  conclude  there  is  no  substantive 
change  in  the  knowledge  requirement 
by  virtue  of  your  amendment? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Absolutely  not.  All 
it  does  is  extend  the  application  of  the 
paperwork  requirement  to  all  employ- 
ers of  four  or  more  employees. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  think  it  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
before  us.  as  you  will  notice,  has 
gotten  a  little  different  treatment 
than  amendments  usually  receive.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  supports 
the  amendment;  not  the  version  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  A  number  of 
people  who  voted  against  the  language 
that  is  in  the  bill  have  spoken.  But 
that  does  not  represent  the  majority 
view  of  the  committee  that  reported 
this  bill.  That  is  almost  the  impression 
that  has  been  created  up  to  now. 

Let  me  try  to  present  the  other  side. 
That  is,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  It  was  recognized  in  the 
full  committee  that  the  recordkeeping 
and  verification  procedures  are  some- 
thing else  that  would  be  added  to  the 
burden  of  doing  business  in  this  coun- 
try and  of  providing  jobs  for  people  in 
this  country.  Adding  to  that  burden 
was  not  something  that  was  particu- 
larly desirable  in  the  view  of  people 
who  look  at  it  from  the  business  com- 
munity standpoint. 

In  place  where  you  have  problems 
with  undocumented  aliens  in  agricul- 
ture, feelings  run  a  little  bit  different- 
ly about  this.  I  guess.  But  in  major 
portions  of  this  country,  there  is  not 
that  concentrated  concern  about 
where  the  undocumented  aliens  are 
working.  There  are  many  employers 
who  simply  would  not  feel  the  need  to 
have  this  affirmative  defense  that  is 
-provided  by  keeping  the  verification 
records. 

The  committee  voted  to  include  in 
the  bill  that  language  that  is  now 
there,  which  this  amendment  seeks  to 
replace,  which  says,  in  effect,  that  an 
employer  does  not  have  to  have  this 
affirmative  defense  available.  The  em- 
ployer does  not  have  to  go  through 
the     verification     procedure     in     the 


hiring  of  employees  and  does  not  have 
to  maintain  those  additional  records. 

Now,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
these  records  are  minimal,  but  the 
Members  know  what  happens  with 
records  that  the  government  requires 
you  to  keep,  do  you  not?  They  are  sub- 
ject to  being  examined;  they  are  sub- 
ject to  being  audited.  They  are  subject 
to  becoming  much  more  complicated 
forms  the  next  time  the  INS  gets 
around  to  redesigning  the  form.  They 
become  subject  to  all  of  the  bureau- 
cratic kinds  of  functions  that  make 
life  more  complicated  for  those  who 
are  providing  employment  for  people 
throughout  this  country. 

Why  make  it  any  more  complicated 
unless  it  is  necessary.  Granted,  all  that 
the  employer  gets  out  of  this  verifica- 
tion and  keeping  of  the  forms  is  an  af- 
firmative defense  which  can  be  rebut- 
ted. It  is  not  an  ab.solute  defen.se.  All 
of  this  recordkeeping  is  required  just 
so  that  initially  if  an  illegal  alien  is 
found  on  the  employer's  premi.ses  or 
in  the  employment  of  the  employer, 
he  can  say.  Well,  gosh.  I  didn't  know 
that."  But  that  affirmative  defense 
can  be  offset  by  proof  that  the  em- 
ployer did  have  some  knowledge  to  the 
contrary.  That  is  all  thi,>;  recordkeep- 
ing us  about. 

Why  impose  it  on  everyone''  There  is 
no  need.  For  those  who  feel  the  need, 
they  may  voluntarily  go  through  the 
verification  process  and  keep  the 
records.  If  they  choose  to  have  that 
extra  burden  and  costs  for  the  sake  of 
having  an  affirmative  defense  avail- 
able to  them,  fin*',  why  not  allow  it  to 
be  voluntary?  That  is  the  way  the  bill 
reads  right  now. 

This  amendment  would  change  that. 
This  amendment  would  say  that  ev- 
eryone has  got  to  keep  the  records 
whether  they  feel  they  want  that  af- 
firmative defense  available  to  them  or 
not.  That  is  really  all  we  are  talking 
about  here.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to 
offer  me  an  affirmative  defense  that 
.somebody  else  can  rebut,  I  am  going  to 
sav  what  is  the  cost  of  it? 

■The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  Mr.  Kindness) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  will  just  point  out 
that  not  only  I,  but  anyone  who  is  an 
employer  would  .say  what  is  the  price 
of  this  advantage  you  are  offering  me 
under  this  new  law?  Big  deal,  the  price 
is  the  cost  of  the  recordkeeping,  the 
auditing,  the  examination  of  those 
records.  Many  employers  would  say  "I 
do  not  need  it.  In  the  first  place.  I  do 
not  have  all  that  much  concern  about 
who  I  hire  in  our  small  town,  I  know 
just  about  everybody  who  comes 
through  anyway. " 

There  are  places  like  that  in  this 
country,  and  there  a  lot  of  them  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  not 


geographically  just  one  section  of  the 
country.  We  are  going  to  impose  by 
this  amendment,  if  it  passes,  more  of 
the  recordkeeping  and  paperwork 
burden  that  has  been  criticized  time 
after  time  after  time  and  every  survey 
and  every  poll  of  people  who  are  oper- 
ating, particularly  small  businesses 
throughout  this  country,  for  what 
purpose?  Only  to  give  them  an  affirm- 
ative defense  that  they  can  gain  for 
them.selves  voluntarily  under  the 
present  form  of  the  bill. 
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They  can  do  it  on  their  own  initia- 
tive as  the  bill  now  stands.  Do  not 
impose  it  as  an  absolute  burden  be- 
cause it  is  unnecessary.  The  amend- 
ment that  is  offered  is  offered.  I  am 
sure,  in  good  faith,  the  idea  of  making 
everyone  uniformly  subject  to  the 
same  requirement,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary and  it  is  something  that  would 
simply  add  to  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  providing  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  illustration  on  the  form  down  in 
front  of  us  does  not  mean  a  thing,  inci- 
dentally, to  tho.se  who  happen  to  have 
observed  that  or  care  about  it,  because 
it  can  change  in  1  month,  2  months,  or 
6  months  and  become  a  much  more 
complicated  form,  .so  do  not  be  misled 
by  that. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  ri.se  to  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
who  was  the  original  proponent  of  the 
amendment  known  as  the  Kindness 
amendment,  which  many  of  us.  frank- 
ly, misunderstood  when  it  was  consid- 
ered in  committee.  Also  at  that  time 
the  Attorney  General,  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  amendment. 
The  Attorney  General  later  contacted 
me  in  a  letter  dated  July  27,  1983,  on 
the  amendment.  I  will  read  part  of 
that  letter  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

Addilionally.  it  is  our  view  that  the  failure 
lo  rrquirt"  a  uniform  vrrificallon  procedure 
could  create  the  potential  for  increased  em- 
ployment discrimination  by  employers.  Re- 
quiring' that  the  employment  eligibility  veri- 
fication procedures  are  only  applicable  to 
employers  who  have  hired  an  unauthorized 
alien  could  provide  an  improper  but  realistic 
incentive  for  employers  lo  avoid  hiring 
anyone  who  looks  or  sounds  foreign. 

The  Administration  strongly  recommends 
that  the  employment  verification  proce- 
dures in  H.R.  1510  be  applied  to  all  employ- 
ers of  4  or  more  employees,  as  provided  for 
m  the  House  bill  as  introduced,  and  the 
Senate  pas.sed  bill.  S.  529.  The  effect  of  this 
modification  would  be  lo  balance  the  need 
for  effective  employer  sanctions  with  our 
desire  not  lo  impose  unnecessarily  burden- 
some requirements  on  small  employers.  Lim- 
iting the  paperwork  verification  require- 
ment to  employers  of  4  or  more  employees 
would  include  an  estimated  95  percent  of 
employees  in  the  Nation's  work  force,  yet 
would  exempt  50  percent  of  the  employers. 
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This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  just  what  the 
Lungren  amendment  has  accom- 
plished, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Lungren  amendment  should  be 
supported. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  briefly  I  want  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  Lungren 
amendment.  The  language  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  which  I  am  proud  to  say  I 
did  not  support  in  the  committee,  I 
think  actually  encourages  discrimina- 
tion because  under  this  language  an 
employer,  instead  of  relying  on  objec- 
tive data,  will  form  instead  subjective 
impressions  based  on  physical  appear- 
ance and  on  accent,  the  very  things 
that  we  have  thought  about  so  much 
and  want  to  avoid. 

I  think  that  if  we  require  an  employ- 
er to  look  at  documents  we  are  benefit- 
ing him  because  we  are  providing  him 
with  an  affirmative  defense,  as  long  as 
he  acts  in  good  faith. 

I  think  this  language  is  needed  to 
make  sure  that  employers  do  look  at 
objective  data.  Simply  put,  the  INS 
does  not  have  the  resources  to  investi- 
gate more  than  a  fraction  of  the  em- 
ployers. If  they  do  not  have  this  op- 
portunity to  investigate  documents. 
what  we  are  going  to  see  is  more  raids 
on  plants  and  physical  inspections  of 
the  plants,  which  is  something  else 
that  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  a 
party  to  encouraging. 

Mr.  liEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
filling  out  forms,  and  the  employer 
does  this  and  the  employer  does  that, 
and  we  have  discussed  this  now  for 
several  hours  on  previous  amend- 
ments, I  am  concerned  about  the  term 
"employer"  that  has  never  formally 
been  defined.  What  does  employer 
mean? 

The  problem  I  foresee  with  the  em- 
ployer sanctions  is  that  there  is  no 
clear  answer  as  to  who  is  liable  and 
who  pays  the  fines.  I  represent  an  area 
of  Florida  which  has  a  large  agricul- 
tural constituency.  The  common  prac- 
tice for  growers  in  this  region  of  the 
country  is  to  hire  a  crew  chief,  who 
then  has  the  responsibility  to  put  to- 
gether a  team  of  pickers. 

If  the  crew  chief  were  to  hire  an  ille- 
gal alien  and  bring  him  to  work  on  a 
grower's  property,  who  is  liable?  Who 
suffers  the  penalty?  Is  it  the  crew 
chief  who  actually  did  the  hiring,  who 
actually  made  the  selection  of  the  har- 
vesting crew,  or  is  it  the  grower,  the 
property  owner,  who  may  have  virtual- 
ly no  contact  with  the  actual  crew  in- 
volved in  the  harvest  except  indirectly 
by  virtue  of  their  being  the  purpose 
for  the  contract  between  the  crew 
chief  and  the  grower? 


Mr.  FISH.  I  will  answer  the  gentle- 
man, that  it  depends  on  the  facts.  If 
this  farmer  or  grower,  landowner,  has 
a  crew  chief  that  he  has  delegated 
managerial-responsibilities  to,  and  the 
crew  chief  does  the  hiring,  brings  the 
employees  onto  the  land  and  pays 
their  wages  out  of  a  lump  sum  that  he 
has  from  the  landowner,  then  the 
crew  chief  and  not  the  property  owner 
or  the  farmowner  is  liable. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  see.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  have  a  second  example  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

What  if  two  or  more  growers  get  to- 
gether and  hire  the  same  crew  chief  to 
find  the  harvesters  for  their  crops?  If 
the  crew  chief  hires  an  illegal  alien 
and  brings  that  alien  into  the  growers 
property,  and  is  then  found  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  are  all  the  growers 
liable  by  virtue  of  their  association  to- 
gether, or  does  the  penalty  accrue  to 
the  crew  chief? 

Mr.  FISH.  No.  If  the  crew  chief  had 
management  responsibilities  for  the 
hiring  on  both  farms,  or  more  than 
two  farms,  and  recruited  and  paid  the 
people  out  of  a  lump  sum  that  he  re- 
ceived from  the  two  growers,  then. 
once  again,  the  crew  chief  is  responsi- 
ble. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman, 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  will  reluctantly  sup- 
port this  amendment.  The  assumption 
behind  the  amendment  is  that  employ- 
er sanctions  are  going  to  work  and  are 
positive.  I  have  my  doubts  about  that, 
but  I  do  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  offering  this  provision, 

I  do  not  want  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
on  the  merits  of  employer  sanctions 
with  my  colleague  from  California,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  him.  if  I 
could  have  his  attention,  the  fallacy  of 
the  argument  about  employer  sanc- 
tions, 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  am  sure  he  is  familiar  with 
the  1982  GAO  report  on  employer 
sanctions,  and  the  conclusion  of  this 
GAO  report  was  that  sanctions  were 
ineffective  for  two  reasons.  One  was 
that  employers  were  able  to  evade  re- 
sponsibility for  illegal  employment; 
and  second,  that  employers  were  pe- 
nalized too  lightly  to  deter  their  ac- 
tions. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Right. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  gentleman's  amendment  would, 
in  a  way.  cause  both  of  these  results. 
As  I  understand  it.  the  gentleman's 
provision  means  that  only  employers 
who  knowingly  hired  undocumented 
aliens  would  be  cited;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  that  is  what  the  bill  is. 
That  is  not  changed  by  my  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  RICHARDSON.  It  would  then 
make  it  easier  for  employers  to  state 
that  they  were  not  aware  that  their 
employee  was  illegal  and  could,  thus, 
evade  sanctions  altogether. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  no.  the  proof  in  the 
bill  is  a  requirement  for  knowingly 
hiring,  and  that  is  a  quantum  of  proof 
that  is  utilized  in  the  courts  in  areas 
outside  of  this.  It  is  not  some  new  level 
of  proof  that  we  are  requiring. 

It  basically  means  that  the  person 
must  have  something  more  than  negli- 
gence. He  must  have  some  knowledge 
or  some  reason  to  believe  that  a 
person  he  is  hiring  is  illegal;  not  that 
accidentally  he  hired  one  through 
some  sort  of  negligence,  but  it  takes 
something  far  more  than  that.  So  my 
amendment  does  not  change  that.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  it  was  suggested  that  it 
did,  but  that  part  of  the  amendment 
was  only  viable  if  the  previous  amend- 
ment we  just  discussed  had  been 
adopted. 
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That  part  of  the  amendment  that 
went  to  that  question  of  the  knowing 
standard  is  no  longer  before  us,  be- 
cause the  previous  amendment  was 
not  adopted. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying,  but  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  kind  of  in  a  catch- 
22  situation. 

Another  example:  As  I  understand 
it.  the  gentleman's  provision  requires 
that  only  those  employers  that  violat- 
ed their  recordkeeping  requirements 
twice  would  be  fined.  Is  that  true? 

Mr,  LUNGREN,  No.  My  amendment 
does  nothing.  My  amendment  does 
nothing  with  that.  All  that  my  amend- 
ment says  is  that  right  now  we  have  a 
paperwork  burden  that  is  required, 
that  is  the  document  in  front  of  us  to 
be  imposed  on  employers  of  four  or 
more  employees. 

The  way  the  bill  is  drafted  at  the 
present  time,  that  paperwork  burden 
is  not  brought  to  bear  until  after  there 
has  been  a  determination  by  the  At- 
torney General  that  you  have  already 
violated  the  law.  Only  then  do  you 
have  the  paperwork  requirement. 

All  mine  says  is  that  all  employers 
who  have  employees  of  four  or  more 
have  that  same  obligation.  It  does  not 
go  to  the  citation.  It  does  not  change 
any  of  the  other  things  that  are  a  part 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Well.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  explanation.  I 
think  I  will  support  his  provision;  but 
once  again,  perhaps  if  I  could  engage 
the  gentleman  in  a  dialog,  if  he  could 
comment  on  the  GAO  study.  This  is 
an  arm  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LUNGREN,  Certainly,  I  would 
be  very  happy  to. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  believe  it  was 
20  countries,   that  sanctions   did   not 
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work  because  they  were  not  tough 
enough  and  the  penalties  were  much 
too  light. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  exactly  cor 
rect. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Then  why  arc 
we  having  sanctions? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  GAO  conclu- 
sion is  that  in  a  survey  of  20  countries 
around  the  world,  employer  sanctions 
did  not  work  because  they  were  not 
enforced  and  because  there  was  not  a 
mechanism  by  which  they  coirld  iden- 
tify employers  who  had  hired  someone 
who  they  knew  to  be  there  illegally;  so 
we  precisely  tried  to  draft  this  bill  to 
avoid  those  two  problems.  We  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  the  sanctions  were 
severe  enough  so  in  fact  they  would 
provide  a  deterrent. 

Two,  we  wanted  to  give  additional 
resources  to  the  INS  so  that  they 
could  in  fact  enforce  them. 

And,  three,  we  wanted  to  have  a 
mechanism  by  which  employers  could 
be  identified.  That  is  the  paperwork 
mechanism  that  we  have  had. 

Since  that  report  has  come  out,  a 
number  of  those  countries  have  in- 
creased those  penalties  and  they  are 
working  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Me.xico  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  since 
that  time  we  have  received  reports.  I 
have  requested  reports  from  the  State 
Department  from  their  consulates  as 
to  what  the  approach  is  now  in  those 
countries.  Every  single  report  that  we 
have  gotten  is  that  in  tho.se  countries 
they  do  think  employer  sanctions  are 
important.  In  almost  all  those  coun 
tries  they  have  moved  to  increase  the 
penalties.  In  France  and  Germany  in 
the  last  2  years  they  have  increased 
their  penalties  and  the  best  object 
lesson  I  can  give  the  gentleman  is 
Hong  Kong.  We  just  received  a  cable 
from  Hong  Kong  in  which  they  say  it 
is  working  in  Hong  Kong,  which  has 
been  plagued  by  an  illegal  immigration 
problem  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is 
working  precisely  because  jobs  are 
drying  up  for  those  people  who  were 
there  illegally. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Once  again.  I 
think  the  intent  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  commendable,  but  I  do 
want  to  state  for  the  record  that  I  dis- 
agree with  employer  sanctions  being 
effective.  I  think  that  employer  sanc- 
tions are  counterproductive.  Neverthe- 
less. I  will  suppcit  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  get 
into  a  little  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  All  right. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  This  is  the  form  that 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting  will  pro- 
tect an  employer  if  this  is  filled  out 
and  this  is  the  information  which  the 
prospective  employee  has  to  give. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Correct. 
Mr,    KAZEN.    All   right.   Of   course, 
the  gentleman  understands  that  it  is 
not  foolproof. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  So  what  good  is  it? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  One  of  the  reasons 
we  require  two  documents  is  because 
we  think  there  ought  to  be  a  cross 
check  against  those  two  documents, 
first. 

Second,  it  goes  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  move 
toward  documentation  that  is  more 
counterfeit  proof.  In  the  ia.st  year  or 
two  we  have  on  this  very  floor  voted 
new  criminal  penalties  for  those  who 
use  documentation  fraudulently  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  Federal  bene- 
fits; so  in  fact  we  are  moving  in 
tandem  in  other  areas  to  try  to  shore 
that  up. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  just  give  the 
gentleman  an  example  of  how  this  can 
be  evaded. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Sure. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Very  briefly,  take  a 
young  lady,  a  woman  asking  for  a  job, 
and  I  understand  that  over  half  the 
women  in  this  country  are  now  em- 
ployed. The  form  says,  these  are  the 
documents  that  have  to  be  .seen;  U.S. 
passport,  the  gentleman  and  I  do  not 
carry  a  U.S.  passport. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  So  this  lady  would  not 
carry  hers. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Right. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  She  could  not  show  a 
passport. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Right. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  A  social  security  card 
or  a  U.S.  birth  certificate. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Right. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  She  shows  a  .social  se- 
curity card.  It  is  a  valid  social  security 
card,  becau.se  the  gentleman  and  I 
know  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  go  into 
a  social  security  office,  give  your  name 
and  address,  and  request  a  social  .secu- 
rity card  and  you  gel  it  legitimately. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  You  have  to  appear 
in  person  now. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  And  one  other,  selec- 
tive .service  registration  card.  Women 
do  not  have  to  register  for  the  draft  so 
she  does  not  have  a  selective  service 
registration  card. 

A  driver's  license.  The  lady  says.  "I 
am  not  a  driver.  I  don't  own  an  auto- 
mobile. I  don't  drive  an  automobile.  I 
don't  have  a  drivers  liccn.se.  " 

So  that  she  does  not  have. 

A  naturalization  certificate.  "I  was 
born.  "  she  says,  "in  Timbuktoo.  Wash- 
ington." a  little  community  up  there. 
She  gives  you  the  name  of  the  commu- 
nity. 


I  do  not  know  how  any  prospective 
employer  is  going  to  ask  for  proof  of 
it,  but  she  says  she  was  born  there,  so 
,she  does  not  have  a  naturalization  cer- 
tificate. 

Certificate  of  citizenship.  Who  in 
this  room  or  on  the  street  carries  a 
certificate  of  citizenship?  Not  one  of 
us.  so  she  will  not  show  that. 

Alien  registration  receipt  card.  She 
says,  "I  am  not  an  alien,  I  was  born 
here." 

U.S.  Immigration  Form  194  with  em- 
ployment authorization.  She  does  not 
have  one  of  those. 

Other:  Specify.  What  other  docu- 
ment? A  credit  card?  Yes.  I  have  a 
credit  card  and  she  would  have  a 
credit  card.  Will  that  suffice? 

How  in  the  world  are  you  going  to 
show  with  this  information  that  that 
person  is  not  an  illegal  alien? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes:  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  wait  for 
just  a  few  minutes  for  about  the  third 
amendment  that  is  coming  up,  I  will 
solve  that  problem  for  the  gentleman, 
because  I  have  a  telephone  amend- 
ment that  says  exactly  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying,  that  if  you  go  to  a 
prospective  employer  seeking  work, 
you  give  to  that  employer  your  social 
security  card  and  that  employer,  using 
also  his  employer  number  which  we  all 
have,  makes  a  telephone  call  on  an  800 
number,  just  like  you  do  today  when 
you  buy  something  on  one  of  your 
courtesy  cards.  You  go  to  the  store 
and  they  call  in  to  see  if  your  number 
is  good.  Inside  of  20  seconds,  you  will 
get  back  on  the  phone  a  notice  that 
that  card  is  good  or  it  is  not  good.  If  it 
is  a  good  card,  a  transaction  code  will 
be  established  under  your  number  and 
if  you  hire  that  person,  you  have  an 
absolute  defense  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kazen 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Go  ahead.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  What  this 
will  do.  it  will  take  care  of  an  employ- 
er, it  will  give  some  degree  of  protec- 
tion to  an  employer,  assuming  this  bill 
is  passed.  He  has  an  absolute  defense 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  What  constitutes  a 
bad  card  or  a  good  card,  what  is  the 
difference? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  It  will  take 
several  months  to  establish  this.  They 
will  come  back  and  tell  the  employer 
that  it  is  a  void  number  or  that  it  is  a 
fraudulent  number  and  that  it  is  a 
nonusable  number.  That  is  an  absolute 
defense  for  that  employer  if  he  has 
hired  that  person. 


Mr.  KAZEN.  This  is  all  well  and 
good  if  you  have  a  foolproof  social  se- 
curity card  system,  but  we  do  not  yet 
and  we  do  not  set  it  up  in  this  bill.  It  is 
easy  for  anyone  to  get  a  social  security 
card. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr,  KAZEN,  I  will  be  delighted. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

I  have  just  been  advised  by  staff 
that  it  is  not  as  easy  as  the  gentleman 
would  represent  to  get  a  social  security 
card. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Then  tell  me  what  is 
necessary  to  get  a  valid  social  security 
card? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  understand  in 
order  to  get  one  now,  since  1972,  not 
prior,  but  up  until  now  since  1972  to 
get  a  social  security  card  one  must 
have  proof  of  birth  or  one  must  show 
citizenship  papers,  or  if  you  are  an  H-2 
worker  or  a  student  here  you  can  get  a 
nonimmigrant  for  nonwork  purposes 
social  security  card, 

I  am  told  that  students  sometimes 
use  social  security  cards  for  the  pur- 
poses of  opening  bank  accounts. 

But  for  the  most  part  you  must 
show  you  are  a  U.S.  citizen  or  you  are 
a  permanent  resident  alien  before  you 
are  given  a  social  security  card. 

Since  1972,  the  system  is  curing 
itself.  Now  it  does  not  mean  that  a 
basement  burglar  might  not  set  up 
some  sort  of  printing  press  and  make 
false  numbers.  But  a  real,  valid 
number  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  talking  about,  Mr.  Hall  is 
talking  about,  can  only  be  obtained 
with  certain  proof  of  your  citizenship 
or  of  the  fact  that  you  are  a  perma- 
nent resident  alien. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  The  gentleman  says 
that  this  Is  from  1972  until  this  date? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  That  is  correct. 
Since  1972,  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr., 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kazen 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  The  situa- 
tion that  t  am  talking  about  is  this,  in 
all  of  these  other  measures  the  em- 
ployer is  the  one  who  must  keep  the 
records.  If  I  understand  this  bill  cor- 
rectly, if  the  employer  keeps  his  pa- 
perwork and  the  employer  says  he  has 
done  these  things  and  has  looked  at 
the  birth  records  and  all  of  those  mat- 
ters that  are  on  that  board  behind 
you,  then,  the  employer  has  an  affirm- 
ative defense. 


But  those  things  can  change.  Under 
my  amendment  you  have  the  U.S. 
Government  verifying  what  you  say 
you  have  done  by  the  existence  of  a 
transaction  code.  You  can  go  back  and' 
refer  to  that  code  if  it  is  necessary. 

If  someone  comes  to  you  in  the 
future  and  shows  that  you  have  hired 
a  person  who  is  illegal,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  say  that  on  a  certain  date  I  made 
this  800  number  call  and  there  is  a 
transaction  code  which  says  that  the 
number  was  good.  The  burden  of  proof 
is  then  on  the  Government  to  prove 
the  contrary. 

I  think  it  is  foolproof  and  handles 
the  matter  that  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  would  certainly  look 
at  the  gentleman's  amendment  and  I 
hope  it  does. 

But  this  amendment  and  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  will  simply  not 
work.  This  form  will  not  do  the  job. 

One  more  thing,  as  long  as  I  have 
the  floor,  let  me  get  this  off  my  chest. 
How  many  times  are  you  going  to  ask 
a  prospective  employee  to  prove  that 
he  is  here  legally? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
that. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  LUNGREN_.  Every  time  he  goes 
to  a  new  job.  once  he  is  in  your 
employ,  he  does  not  have  to  do  so 
again. 

Mr.  KAZEN,  Why  can  we  not  then, 
following  what  my  colleague  from 
Texas  has  said,  why  can  we  not  then 
establish  once  and  for  all  i^hat  if  a  pro- 
spective employee  has  satisfied  an  em- 
ployer and  offered  whatever  proof  we 
finally  come  up  with  under  this  bill, 
why  is  not  that  information  stored  in 
a  central  place  here  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  then  make  a  telephone  call 
into  that  station  and  verify  the  fact 
that  that  person  is  here,  declared  to  be 
here  legally?  Why  cannot  that  be  done 
once  and  for  all? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  bring  the  debate 
back  to  the  amendment  that  is  on  the 
floor,  I  would  remind  the  Members 
that  in  fact  we  need  to  make  no  mis- 
take that  what  the  amendment  does  is 
to  strike  what  has  been  known  as  the 
Kindness  amendment. 

Now,  the  Kindness  amendment  in 
committee  was  carefully  crafted  and 
carefully  developed.  In  fact,  as  I  recall, 
it  was  widely  regarded  and  reported  as 
a  key  compromise  for  a  protection  for 
employers.  The  Kindness  amendment 
keeps  an  additional  burden  of  paper 
work  from  being  placed  on  employers 
who  are  not  guilty  of  anything.  And  as 
a  key  of  H.R.  ISIO,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Kindness  amendment  is  in 
fact  the  best  protection. 

I  am  still  not  satisfied  with  employer 
sanctions  as  they  stand  now.  But  to 


further  strengthen  employer  sanctions 
by  deleting  the  Kindness  amendment 
would  be  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  Kindness  amendment,  as  we  all 
know,  offered  the  two-stage  sanction. 
First  an  employer  would  have  to  be 
ruled  to  be  part  of  the  problem  before 
he  would  be  required  to  maintain  new 
paperwork  requirements. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  If  I  understand  correct- 
ly, this  form  is  to  be  used  to  deter  the 
illegal  alien  from  obtaining  a  job  in 
the  United  States.  If  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  chairman. 
You  stated  that  from  1972  on  you 
need  to  verify  that  you  are  an  Ameri- 
can citizen;  correct? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  To  get  a  valid  social 
security  card.  yes.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  gentleman  and  I  may  not 
have  a  district  in  which  people  can  go 
downstairs  in  some  basement  and  buy 
from  some  printer,  or  go  into  some 
bazaar  and  find  a  card.  But  to  get  a 
legal  social  security  card,  one  that 
would  match  up  with  the  system  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Hall) 
talks  about,  you  must  show  more  than 
just  simply  stating  youi  name. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  My  question  is.  How 
many  illegal  aliens  had  legal  social  se- 
curity cards  prior  to  1972? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  have  no  idea.  I 
cannot  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  That  is  a  problem  we  do 
have.  Until  that  is  verified,  it  would 
not  matter. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a 
problem  people  have.  Either  the  em- 
ployer can  look,  and  if  it  does  not 
appear  to  the  reasonable  person  exam- 
ining this  sequence  of  paperwork  that 
it  is  illegal  or  fraudulent  on  Its  face, 
then  that  individual  has  an  affirma- 
tive defense  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Reclaiming  my 
time.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  stating 
what  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  add  to  that  burden  of  paperwork 
to  all  employers,  whether  they  are  a 
part  of  the  problem  or  not. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  originally  sponsored  the 
amendment  in  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  helping  to  clarify 
this  point. 

We  have  had  stated  to  us  from  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
a  little  earlier,  cited  by  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  a  figure  of 
something  like  95  percent  or  in  excess 
of  95  percent  of  the  employers  of  the 
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Nation  would,  by  Mr.  Lungrens 
amendment,  be  brought  back  under 
the  recordkeeping  requirements  of 
this  bill,  meaning  that  fewer  than  5 
percent  of  the  employers  of  thi.s  coun 
try  are  really  involved  or  known  to  be 
involved  as  a  part  of  the  problem. 

Do  we  make  laws  for  the  5  percent 
or  less  or  the  95  percent  or  more''  If 
there  is  a  choice,  which  way  should 
the  balance  fall? 

If  you  have  the  uncertainty  as  to 
how  effective  this  form  can  be  to 
begin  with  and  how  much  good  can  be 
done  by  requiring  100  percent  of  em 
ployers  to  fill  that  form  out  and  keep 
it  for  years.  mayt>e  the  judgment  of 
this  body  ought  to  fall  on  the  side  of 
the  95  percent  plus  who  say  do  not 
give  us  any  more  recordkeeping  re 
quirements  for  unnecessary  causes. 

If  there  is  something  that  will  really 
be  done  by  it,  OK.  But  do  not  give  us 
this  unnecessary  paperwork. 

What  is  this  reduction  of  paperwork 
everyone  is  talking  about  all  of  the 
time?  We  are  going  to  try  to  reduce 
the  burden  of  paperwork.  Well,  this  is 
working  exactly  to  the  contrary  of 
that  if  this  amendment  were  to  be 
passed. 

The  gentleman  did  point  out.  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  quite  correctly. 
as  I  recall  it,  that  there  were  quite  a 
few  who  opposed,  and  groups  that  op 
posed  the  legislation  without  the  .so- 
called  Kindness  amendment  in  it. 

I  think  today  there  would  be  a  lot 
more  opposition  to  this  legislation 
than  there  is.  and  there  will  be  opposi 
tion  again  if  we  reimpose  this  unneces 
sary  burden. 

The    gentleman    from    Texas    iMr 
Hall)  has  described  a  whole  lot  better 
system,  it  seems  to  me.  If  we  are  going 
to  establish  a  burden  of  enforcing  the 
laws,  let  us  put  it  on  the  Government 
itself,  not  on  the  employers. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  the  gentle 
man  is  saying  we  need  to  understand 
that  this  is  a  very  serious  amendment 
that   is  being  proposed.  This  amend- 
ment would  be  a  major  step  backward. 
What  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that 
for   those   of   us   who    have   problems 
with  employer  .sanctions,  to  add  a  new 
burden  on  to  95  percent  of  the  em 
ployers  that  are  not  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, is  to  add  to  the  problem 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Lungren  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bartlett  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  heard  the  95  per 
cent  figure.  That  unfortunately  is  in- 
correct. We  are  talking  about  95  per 
cent  of  the  employees  being  brought 


in,  50  percent  of  the  employers  being 
brought  in. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  say 
that  this  ought  to  cover  everybody.  If 
you  ;hink  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
just  to  refine  our  law  enforcement 
mechanism  to  tho.se  who  have  already 
been  discovered  to  have  hired  illegals, 
then  basically  you  are  going  to  .say  we 
are  going  to  go  after  agriculture  and 
just  a  few  other  factories  that  are 
thrown  in  and  the  85  percent  of  the 
employment  of  illegal  aliens  that  goes 
on  now  largely  undetected  and  largely 
unenforced  again  is  going  to  go  scot- 
free,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time.  The  gentleman  from  California 
does  not  contend  that  all  employers  or 
85  percent  of  employers  in  this  coun- 
try hire  undocumented  immigrants, 
does  he? 

':  1720 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  No.  But  what  I 
would  say  is  we  ought  not  to  allow  85 
percent  of  those  industries-although 
only  a  small  portion  of  tho.se  mdu.s- 
tries  actually  have  employers  who  are 
doing  it  a  free  ride,  which  is  what  we 
are  doing  now.  That  is  what  this  Kind- 
ness amendment  unfortunately  will  do 
unless  they  adopt  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
grnt'eman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  to  re 
member  how  you  get  convictions  in 
the  first  place  under  this.  If  we  are 
looking  to  enforcing  the  law  and  get- 
ting convictions  you  are  not  going  to 
do  It  by  having  all  this  recordkeeping. 
What  you  have  got  to  do  is  have 
proof  m  the  first  place  that  there  is  a 
hire  of  someone  who  is  undocumented. 
That  is  what  you  have  really  got  to 
find  out.  You  are  not  going  to  find  it 
through  these  records.  The.se  records 
are  only  an  additional  burden  on  the 
employer. 

This  IS  not  an  enforcement  mecha- 
nism for  the  ultimate  question  of 
hiring  or  not  hiring  illegal  aliens.  This 
is  a  record  for  the  purpose  of  being 
able  to  convict  employers  of  an  addi- 
tional violation  of  the  law,  the  misde- 
meanor of  failing  to  keep  a  record,  if 
they  do  not  have  the  record. 

That  is  all  this  record  is  going  to  be 
for. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  think  the  committee  would  be 
much  better  served  with  the  Kindness 
amendment  supplemented  by  the  tele- 
phone verification  amendment  by  Mr. 
Hall. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  5  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lungren). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Kindness) 
there  were— ayes  19.  noes  7. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    KINDNESS.    Mr.   Chairman,    1 

demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote    was   taken    by   electronic 

means,  and  there  were— ayes  321.  noes 

97.  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  228] 
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AcKi'rnian 

Addabbij 

.■\kaka 

Albo.sia 

Ali'X.indf'r 

Andr(  *>  iNC'i 

Andri-«.s   TX ' 

Annun/io 

Anthony 

.■\spm 

.AuCoiii 

Hadh.im 

Harnnrd 

Barm  V 

Ratrnian 

B.ilis 

Bidi  II 

Bt'iltn^on 

Birt  iiliT 

Bcrman 

Hnhimi- 

B.ull 

Biatiui 

Hlilrs 

Boihlrrl 

Bot-K- 

Biilaiid 

Bdiirr 

Bomor 

Bonk<  r 

Bcrvki 

Bdurhrr 

Ho.xrr 

Hrraux 

Bnll 

Broiik> 

Broomtitid 

Broun  iCOi 

Broyhill 

BrvaiV 

Hurlim 

B>  ron 

C"amphr 

Carni  y 

C'arptr 

(arr 

I'liappif 

CMunrv 

riarki' 

Clay 

t'linn<r 

foal  .■> 

Coleman  '  MO' 

Tollman  iTX' 

('ollias 

Conabli- 

C'onir 

ConyiTs 

Corrnran 

fouKhlin 

C'ourirr 

Coynr 

Crocki-U 

D  Amours 

Uanii'l 

IJannfmcytr 

Da.srhlp 

Daub 

Da\  i.s 

dt'  la  Ciarza 

Dt'llum.s 

Derrick 

Dirkinson 

ijinnpll 

Dixon 


C.\i 


I'll 
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Donnelly 

Dornan 

Doyi  n**y 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

D*yer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Kdward-s  '  AI.i 

Edward.s  iCA) 

Eiinll.sli 

Krdrcicli 

Krienborii 

Evan.s  iIAi 

Ka.s<'ell 

Fa/.io 

K«'ii;han 

Ferrarn 

Fish 

Klorio 

Fii^lietla 

Ford  I  MI  I 

P'ord  •  TN  1 

Fo«lir 

Frank 

Frenzil 

Frosl 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gasdos 

Gejden.son 

Ciibbons 

Gilman 

Giniirirh 

Glickman 

tionzal'z 

GoodlinK 

Ciradi.son 

Gray 

Green 

GreKn 

Guanni 

Hall  'OH> 

Hamillon 

Hammerschmidl 

Han.sen  lUT) 

Harkin 

HartneU 

Hawkin.s 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heflel 

Hirti'l 

Hii!hto»er 

Hiler 

lIlllLS 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hulto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jefford.s 

Johnson 

Jones  (  NC  ) 

Jones  (OK  I 

Jones  (TNI 


Kaplur 

Ka.stenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kilder 

Kleczka 

KoKoysek 

Roller 

Koslmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

l,«'ach 

U'hman  'FLi 

Leland 

Lent 

L«'\in 

Ix-yine 

U'Wis  I CA I 

Lipinski 

LuinRslon 

Loni! '  LA  I 

IxinK  (MDi 

Lowery  iCAi 

Lo»ry  iWAi 

Luken 

Lundine 

Luncren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marrioit 

Mart  in' NY  1 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mairoules 

Ma^y.oli 

McCandle.vs 

McClo.skey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McHuRh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA I 

Ml  net  a 

Minibh 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CTi 

M  razek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielsen 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Olin 

Oltinger 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Hatch  ford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridfce 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

RU.SSO 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 


Anderson 

Applegate 

Archer 

Bartlett 

Bennett  [ 

Bilirakis         | 

Bosco 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Coelho 

Cooper 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  PhiliP: 

Darden  i 

DeWine  I 

Dicks 

Dowdy 

Edwards  lOKO 

Emerson 

Evans  (ID 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flippo 

Foley 

Franklin 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 


Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Smith  <FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

St  ratten 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 
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Hance 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Holt 

Horton 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kindness 

Lagomarsino 

Lalta 

L*ath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Levitas 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lujan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

McCain 

McCollum 

McNulty 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Obey 

Ortiz 


Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Odall 

ValenUne 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitchui^t 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MX) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Owens 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Penny 

Petri 

Regula 

Hitter 

Roberts 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Schaefer 

Shaw 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slaltery 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Thomas  (CA) 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Wylie 

Young  (FD 
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Brown  'CA) 
Burton  (IN) 
Hall  (IN) 
Hansen  (ID) 
Kramer 


Martin  (NC) 

Mitchell 

Oberstar 

Quillen 

Rose 
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Rostenkowski 

Sensenbrenner 

Simon 

Tallon 

Weaver 


Messrs.  WALKER,  GEKAS,  PA- 
NETTA, COELHO,  and  ROBERTS, 
Mrs.  LLOYD,  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.. 
Mr.  SLATTERY,  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Il- 
linois, and  Messrs.  THOMAS  of  Cali- 
fornia, SABO,  and  DARDEN  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  SCHUMER  and  Mr.  GONZA- 
LEZ changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  6  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRANK 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No.  6 
is  in  order  at  this  time.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Prank)  desire  to  offer  amendment  No. 
6? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  6  offered  by  Mr.  Frank: 
Page  15,  strike  out  lines  19  through  24  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)(1)(A)  It  is  an  unfair  immigration-re- 
lated employment  practice  for  a  person  or 
other  entity  to  ('iscriminate  against  any  in- 
dividual (other  than  an  unauthorized  alien) 
with  respect  to  the  hiring,  or  recruitment  or 
referral  for  a  fee  or  other  consi(3eration.  of 
the  individual  for  employment  because  of 
such  individual's  national  origin  or  alienage. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
to- 

"(i)  a  person  or  other  entity  that  employs 
three  or  fewer  employees. 

"(ii)  a  person's  or  entity's  discrimination 
because  of  an  individual's  national  origin  if 
the  discrimination  with  respect  to  that 
person  or  entity  and  that  individual  is  cov- 
ered under  section  703  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  or 

"(iii)  discrimination  because  of  alienage 
which  is  otherwise  required  in  order  lo 
comply  with  law. 

"(2)  Any  person  (or  person,  including  a 
class,  representing  such  persons)  alleging 
that  the  person  is  adversely  affected  direct- 
ly by  an  unfair  immigration-related  employ- 
ment practice  or  an  officer  of  the  Service  al- 
leging that  an  unfair  immigration-related 
employment  practice  has  occurred  or  is  oc- 
curring may  file  a  charge  respecting  such 
practice  or  violation  with  the  Special  Coun- 
sel of  the  United  Stales  Immigration  Board 
(hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  "Special  Counsel'  and  the  'Board',  re- 
spectively). Charges  shall  be  in  writing 
under  oath  or  affirmation  and  shall  contain 
such  information  as  the  Board  requires.  The 
Special  Counsel  shall  serve  a  notice  of  the 
charge  (including  the  date,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  alleged  unfair  immigra- 
tion-related employment  practice)  on  the 
person  or  entity  involved  within  ten  days. 

••(3)(A)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  investi- 
gate each  charge  received  and.  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
charge,  determine  whether  or  not  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  charge 
is  true  and  whether  or  not  to  bring  a  com- 
plaint with  respect  to  the  charge  before  the 
Board.  The  Special  Counsel  may,  on  his  own 
initiative,  conduct  investigations  respecting 
unfair  immigration-related  employment 
practices  and.  based  on  such  an  investiga- 
tion and  subject  to  subparagraph  (C).  file  a 
complaint  before  the  Board. 

"(B)  If  the  Special  Counsel,  after  receiv- 
ing such  a  charge  respecting  an  unfair  im- 
migration-related employment  practice,  has 
not  filed  a  complaint  before  the  Board  with 
respect  to  such  charge  within  such  30-day 
period,  the  jjerson  making  the  charge  may 
(subject  to  subparagraph  (O)  file  a  com- 
plaint directly  before  the  Board. 

"(C)  No  complaint  may  be  filed  respecting 
any  unfair  immigration-related  employment 
practice  occurring  more  than  180  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  charge  with 
the  Special  Counsel  and  the  service  of  a 
copy   thereof   upon   the   person    or   entity 


against  whom  such  charge  is  made.  This 
clause  shall  not  prevent  the  subsequent 
amending  of  a  charge  or  complaint  under 
paragraph  (4)(A). 

■'(4)(A)  Whenever  a  complaint  is  made 
that  a  person  or  entity  has  engaged  in  or  is 
engaging  in  any  such  unfair  immigration-re- 
lated employment  practice,  the  Board, 
through  an  administrative  law  judge  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  for  such  purposes,  shall 
have  power  to  issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  such  person  or  entity  a  copy  of  the 
complaint  and  a  notice  of  hearing  before 
the  judge  at  a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less 
than  five  days  after  the  serving  of  the  com- 
plaint. Any  such  complaint  may  be  amended 
by  the  judge  conducting  the  hearing  or  the 
Board  in  its  discretion  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  an  order  based  thereon.  The 
person  or  entity  so  complained  of  shall  have 
the  right  to  file  an  answer  to  the  original  or 
amended  complaint  and  to  appear  in  person 
or  otherwise  and  give  testimony  at  the  place 
and  time  fixed  in  the  complaint. 

"(B)  Hearings  on  complaints  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  considered  before  admin- 
istrative law  judges  who  are  specially  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  as  having  special  train- 
ing respecting  employment  discrimination 
and.  to  the  extent  practicable,  before  such 
judges  who  only  consider  cases  under  this 
section. 

'(C)  Any  person  filing  a  charge  with  Spe- 
cial Counsel  respecting  an  unfair  immigra- 
tion-related employment  practice  shall  be 
considered  a  full  party  to  any  complaint 
before  the  Board  respecting  such  practice 
and  any  subsequent  appeal  respecting  that 
complaint.  In  the  discretion  of  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge  conducting  the  hearing  or 
the  Board,  any  other  person  may  be  allowed 
to  intervene  in  the  said  proceeding  and  to 
present  testimony. 

'■(5)(A)  The  testimony  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing  and  filed  with  the  Board.  Thereaf- 
ter, in  its  discretion,  the  Board  upon  notice 
may  provide  for  the  taking  of  further  testi- 
mony or  hear  argument. 

"(B)  The  administrative  law  judge  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  the  parties 
to  the  proceeding  a  proposed  report,  togeth- 
er with  a  recommended  order,  which  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Board,  and  if  no  exceptions 
are  filed  within  20  days  after  service  thereof 
upon  such  parties,  or  within  such  further 
period  as  the  Board  may  authorize,  and 
such  recommended  order  shall  become  the 
order  of  the  Board  and  become  effective  as 
therein  prescribed. 

"(6)  In  conducting  investigations  and 
hearings  under  this  subsection  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  of  the  Board,  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  and  administrative  law  judges— 
"(A)  shall  have  reasonable  access  to  exam- 
ine evidence  of  any  person  or  entity  being 
investigated,  and 

"(B)  by  subpena  may  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence at  any  designated  place  or  hearing. 
In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  lawfully  issued  under  this  para- 
graph and  upon  application  of  the  Board, 
an  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  may  issue  an  order  requiring  compli- 
ance with  such  subpena  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

""(i)(l)  If,  upon  the  preponderance  of  the 
testimony  taken,  the  Board  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  any  person  or  entity  named  in 
the  complaint  has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging 
in  any  such  unfair  immigration-related  em- 
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ployment  praclice.  then  the  Board  shall 
stale  iu  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  and 
cause  to  t>e  served  on  such  person  or  entity 
an  order  which  requires  such  person  or 
entity  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  unfair 
immigration-related  employment  practice 
Such  an  order  also  may  require  the  person 
or  entity- 

(A)  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  individuals 
hired  (or  recruited  or  referred  for  employ 
ment  for  a  fee  or  other  consideration* 
during  a  period  of  up  to  three  years; 

•(B)  to  retain  for  the  period  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  only  for  purposes 
consistent  with  the  last  sentence  of  subsec 
tion  (bi  the  name  and  address  of  each  indi- 
vidual who  applies,  in  person  or  in  writing. 
for  hiring  for  an  existing  position,  or  for  re 
cruiting  or  referring  for  a  fee  or  other  con 
sideration.  for  employment  m  the  United 
States: 

•■(C)  to  hire  individuals  directly   and   ad 
versely  affected,  with  or  without  back  pay. 

•(D)  if  the  Board  finds  that  the  practice 
was  intentional,  to  take  such  other  action  as 
the  Board  deems  appropriate,  and 

••(E)(1)  except   as  provided   in  clauses  Mii 
and  (iii).  to  pay  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $2,000  for  each  individual  di.scnminat 
ed  against: 

■(ii)  except  as  provided  in  clause  mih,  in 
the  case  of  a  person  or  entity  previously 
subject  to  such  an  order,  to  pay  a  nvil  pen- 
ally of  not  more  than  S3. 000  for  each  indi- 
vidual discriminated  against,  or 

•■(iii)  in  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity  who 
has  engaged  or  is  engaging  in  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  such  discrimination  or  of  such  a 
violation,  to  pay  a  civil  penally  of  not  more 
than  $4,000  for  each  individual  discriminat 
ed  against. 

■■(2)(A)  In  providing  a  remedy  under  para 
graph  (ixC).  back   pay   liability  shall   not 
accrue   from   a  date   more   than   two   years 
prior   to   the    filing   of   a   charge    with    the 
Board.  Interim  earnings  or  amounts  earna 
ble  with  reasonable  diligence  by  the  individ- 
ual or  individuals  aggrieved  against  shall  op 
erate  to  reduce  the  back  pay  otherwise  al 
lowable  under  such  paragraph    No  order  of 
the  Board  shall  require  the  hiring  of  an  in- 
dividual as  an  employee  of  the  payment  to 
him  of  any  back  pay,  if  the  individual  was 
refused  employment   for  any   reason  other 
than  discrimination  on  account  of  national 
origin  or  alienage. 

•■(Bi  In  applying  this  subsection  in  the 
case  of  a  person  or  entity  composed  of  dis 
tincl.  physicially  separate  subdivisions  each 
of  which  provides  .separately  for  the  hiring, 
recruiting,  or  referring  for  employment 
without  reference  to  the  practices  of.  or 
under  the  control  of.  or  common  control 
with,  another  subdivision,  each  such  subdi- 
vision shall  be  considered  a  separate  person 
or  entity. 

••(3)  If  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  tes 
timony  taken  the  Board  shall  not  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  person  or  entity  named  in 
the  complaint  has  engaged  or  is  engaging  in 
any  such  unfair  immigration-related  em 
ployment  practice,  then  the  Board  shall 
slate  Its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  i.ssue  an 
order  dismissing  the  complaint. 

•■(4)  In  any  complaint  respecting  an  unfair 
immigration-related  employment  practice, 
ihe  Board,  in  its  discretion,  may  allow  a  pre 
vailing  party,  other  than  the  United  Stales, 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 

■  (5)(A)  The  provisions  of  subsections  idi. 
(e),  (f),  (g),  (i).  and  'ji  of  section  10  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C 
160)    shall    apply    to    court    petitions    and 


review  of  orders  under  this  section  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  apply  to  court  pell 
tions  and  orders  under  that  section,  except 
that  the  authority  of  the  General  Counsel 
or  I  le  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
under  those  subsections  shall  be  exerci.sed 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  through  the 
Special  Counsel  to  the  Board. 

iB)  In  any  proceeding  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  court,  in  its  discretion, 
may  allow  a  prevailing  party,  other  than  the 
United  Slates,  a  rea-sonable  attorney's  fee  as 
part  of  costs. 

Page  29.  after  line  6.  in.sert  the  following; 
The  Board  shall  al.so  exerci.se  functions  de 
.scribed  in  sub.sections  ih)  and  (i)  of  section 
274A. 

Page  31.  line  10.  strike  out  274A  and 
in.serl  m  lieu  thereof  274A(di  and.  with  re 
sped  lo  judges  designated  to  hear  such 
cases,  complaints  under  .section  274A(h)." 

Page  31.  line  24.  strike  out  the  clo.sing  quo 
latioii  marks  and  the  period  thai  follows 
them. 

Page  31.  after  line  24.  in.sert  the  following 
new  subseclion; 

(di<l)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  Special  Coun.sel  to  Ihe  Board,  to 
servf  for  a  term  of  four  years  In  the  case  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Special  Coun- 
sel I  hi-  President  mav  designate  the  officer 
or  employee  who  shall  act  as  Special  Conn 
sel  during  such  vacancy. 

I  2 1  The  Special  Coun.sel  shall  be  respon- 
sible, on  behalf  of  the  Board,  for  investiga 
tion  of  charges  and  i.ssuance  of  complaints 
under  sub.sections  (hi  and  i  ii  of  section  274A 
and  in  respect  of  the  prosecution  of  all  such 
complaints  before  the  Board  and  the  exer 
cise  of  certain  functions  referred  to  m  sec 
lion  2741  III  5 II  A  I,  and  shall  have  such  other 
duties  respecting  such  section  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe 

(3)  The  Special  Coun.sel  is  enlitled  to  re 
ceive  compensation  at  the  rale  now  or  here 
after  provided  for  grade  GS  17  of  the  Gen 
eral  Schedule,  under  section  3332  of  title  5. 
Uniled  States  Code. 

(4)  The  Special  Counsel,  m  accordance 
with  rules  established  by  the  Board,  shall 
establish  such  regional  offices  as  may  be 
nece.ssary  lo  carry  out  his  duties.   . 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
this  is  a  ran-  amendmi-nt  because  the 
way  things  have  evolved,  it  is  signifi- 
cant and  nonconlroversial.  and  v^e 
ought  not  to  lake  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  it. 

The  Members  will  probably  be  famil- 
iar with  this  amendment.  It  is  half  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins), 
one  amendment  preceding  this.  Mem- 
bers will  remember  the  Hawkins 
amendment  had  two  pieces.  It  set  up  a 
special  counsel  within  the  U.S.  Immi- 
gration Board  that  the  bill  creates. 
The  special  coun.sel  under  the  Haw- 
kins amendment  was  to  deal  with  the 
enforcement  of  employer  sanctions 
and  was  also  to  be  empowered  to  deal 
in  every  forceful  way  with  complaints 
of  discrimination.  The  amendment  I 
have  offered  is  the  antidiscrimination 
piece  of.  the  Hawkins  amendment 
without  the  part  dealing  with  sanc- 
tions. It  is  identical  to  the  Hawkins 
amendment  with  regard  to  antidis- 
crimination. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  be  one  of 
those  days  when  the  best  way  to 
present  ourselves  to  the  public  would 
be  to  have  the  camera  pan  the  Cham- 
ber but  keep  the  sound  turned  down. 

The  amendment,  as  I  said,  is  half  of 
the  amendment  which  was  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins).  It  is  identically.  I  think, 
the  very  thoughtful  and  very  practical 
scheme  to  protect  potential  victims  of 
discrimination  against  discrimination. 
It  empowers  the  special  counsel  to 
bring  complaints.  It  adds  to  but  does 
not  replace  existing  title  VII  remedies. 
It  creates  the  remedy  for  people  be- 
tween employers  of  3  and  employers  of 
16.  It  deals  with  aliens.  It  does,  that  is, 
everything  that  the  Hawkins  amend- 
ment did.  because  it  is  exactly  the 
Hawkins  amendment  language  with 
regard  to  discrimination. 

Many  Members  who  agreed  with  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia to  tighten  the  antidiscrimination 
provisions  of  this  legislation  voted 
against  his  amendment  because  they 
disagreed  with  what  he  did  on  sanc- 
tions. All  I  am  doing.  I  can  claim  no 
pride  of  authorship,  no  intellectual 
creativity,  the  only  thing  I  can  say 
about  this  is  that  it  is  a  little  cute,  but 
I  think  sometimes  that  is  useful,  it 
gives  those  who  want  to  be  strongly 
against  the  potential  of  discrimination 
a  chance  to  vote  for  Mr.  Hawkins' 
antidiscrimination  provision  without 
in  any  way  jeopardizing  the  sanction 
.scheme. 

I  would  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
hope  this  amendment  passes.  Like 
many  here,  I  am  going  to  very  much 
hope  if  we  get  a  bill  through  and  into 
conference  that  the  kind  of  strong 
antidiscrimination  language  that  this 
amendment  we  would  put  in  would  be 
preserved  by  those  who  will  be  repre- 
senting the  House,  and  I  think  we 
have  a  lot  of  support  for  that. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  engage  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  in  a  colloquy  and 
present  him  with  a  question  or  two.  Is 
it  the  intention  of  this  amendment  to 
.separate  out  the  work  that  needs  to  be 
on  potential  discrimination  so  that 
there  would  reside  in  the  special  coun- 
.sel that  kind  of  expertise  to  deal  with 
that  possibility? 
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Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  say  to  the 
chairman  that  he  is  absolutely  correct. 
We  do  have,  obviously,  a  pattern  of 
discrimination  here.  What  we  will 
have  if  this  amendment,  which  was 
drafted  by  Mr.  Hawkins  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  it  is  adopt- 
ed, we  will  have  a  readiness  for  any 
discrimination  that  might  arise.  It  will 


be  an  anticipatory  remedy  for  any  dis- 
crimination that  might  arise. 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  other  question 
that  I  would  put  to  this  gentleman  is 
that  this  Is  no  way  however  diminishes 
the  role  of  INS  prescribed  in  H.R.  1510 
to  move  against  those  unscrupulous 
employers  who  are  exploiting  undocu- 
mented aliens  and  who  are  actually 
discriminating  against  them. 

Mr.  FRANK.  It  would  in  no  way  do 
that;  the  chairman  knows  I  would 
never  do  a  thing  like  that. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  support  this 
amendment.  The  most  serious  charge 
against  this  bill  that  has  been  brought 
up  by  our  colleagues  Mr.  Ro'itbal  and 
others  is  that  this  bill  institutionalizes 
discrimination  because  of  the  employ- 
er sanction  provisions. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  fair 
characterization.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  is  that  this  language  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  effec- 
tively prevents  that  discrimination 
from  happening,  because  it  provides 
very  strong  procedures  whereby  some- 
body who  feel  aggrieved  can  go  to  an 
NLRB-type  board. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Because,  as  I  was 
saying,  that  this  provides  an  unfair 
immigration-related  practice  for  any- 
body to  in  fact  discriminate.  It  pro- 
vides a  fairly  easy  avenue  for  an  ag- 
grieved person  to  go.  It  provides  very 
stiff  sanctions  for  people  who  in  fact 
discriminate.  In  fact,  the  sanctions  for 
this  are  actually  stiffer  than  the  sanc- 
tions are  on  the  employer  sanction 
side  of  the  picture. 

I  think  the  gentleman  offers  a  very 
strong  argument  to  basically  provide 
that  this  bill  does  not  provide  any 
method  for  discrimination.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment wholeheartedly.  I  think  that  it 
should  remove  from  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  possibility  of  dis- 
crimination and  apprehension  that 
discriminatory  practices  would  go  un- 
challenged. 

Further,  while  I  was  sympathetic  to 
the  purpose  of  the  earlier  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hawkins),  I  felt  that  the 
issue  of  cliscrimination  must  be  ad- 


dressed separate  from  the  issue  of 
sanctions.  To  combine  both  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  in  the  special 
counsel,  as  proposed  in  the  earlier 
amendment,  could  have  created  a  bu- 
reaucratic nightmare  and  a  confused 
enforcement  situation. 

This  amendment  separates  those  re- 
sponsibilities and  will  allow  the  special 
counsel  to  devote  full  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  potentiality  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  author  of 
this  amendment,  and  myself  are  re- 
sponsible for  language  that  appears  in 
the  pending  bill  to  assure  monitoring 
and  to  meet  the  concerns  expressed  by 
so  many  of  us  on  this  question  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment. 

I  think  we  are  going  one  step  further 
here  that  is  appropriate,  that  does  ad- 
dress the  major  concern  about  this 
legislation  that  has  been  made  very 
clear  by  a  number  of  our  colleagues.  I 
support  the  amendment  and  I  person- 
ally accept  it. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  first  that  I 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
It  is  a  very  constructive  amendment, 
and  it  does  help  us  overcome,  as  my 
friend  from  New  York  has  said,  one  of 
the  more  strong  arguments  perhaps 
slightly  less  founded  than  it  has  been 
suggested,  but  nonetheless,  a  strong 
argument  against  our  bill,  and  that  is 
the  potential  for  unintended  discrimi- 
nation. 

Let  me  also  salute  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  He  serves  on  the 
subcommittee  and  has  served  with 
valor  and  distinction  for  these  last  two 
Congresses,  and  the  gentleman  has  a 
way  to  offer  in  the  midst  of  some  of 
the  more  turmoilsome  of  times  a  way 
that  solves  problems.  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  has  done  here  is  continue 
that  tradition  of  being  able  to  find  so- 
lutions in  situations  in  which  others 
caimot  find  them. 

I  want  to  salute  the  gentleman  for 
another  excellent  job  well  done. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  would  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
kind  remarks  of  my  chairman. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Just  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  understand  this 


amendment,  let  us  take  an  example. 
Mr.  Smith  walks  into  a  personnel 
office,  and  he  is  given  an  application 
for  employment.  Now,  that  application 
is  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Personnel  of  that  particular  company. 
There  is  a  record  that  he  applied  for  a 
job,  as  a  welder  or  whatever  the  case 
might  be. 

Let  us  say  that  Mr.  Smith  does  not 
get  the  job.  The  following  day,  an- 
other person  walks  into  the  same 
office,  applies  for  that  same  job,  and 
gets  that  job.  Now,  the  first  person 
finds  out  that  the  second  person  got 
the  job.  Now  that  first  person  has  an 
opportunity  to  institute  legal  action 
against  the  person  for  not  receiving 
the  job.  Is  that  fair? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Yes,  that  is  exactly 
right.  With  the  help  of  a  special  coun- 
sel set  up  to  help  him  prosecute  that 
charge. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Now,  does  this  apply 
across  the  board  or  are  there  any  spe- 
cial exemptions  in  your  amendment? 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  amendment  which 
I  offered  which  as  I  said  was  drafted 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins),  covers  everybody  who  em- 
ploys more  than  three  people. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Anybody  who  employs 
more  than  three  people? 

Mr.  FRANK.  There  are  no  exemp- 
tions as  I  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  No  seasonal  workers; 
no  15  or  less? 

Mr.  FRANK.  That  15  or  more  comes 
in  title  7,  which  this  amendment 
would  add  to  and  not  subtract  from  or 
modify,  now  kicks  in  at  the  16th  em- 
ployee. What  this  does  is  provide  for 
national  origin  discrimination  for 
those  who  employ  between  4  and  16 
and  for  alienage  all  the  way  up  and 
down.  So  there  is  no  exemption  in  the 
terms  of  this  as  Mr.  Hawkins  has 
drafted  it. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Well,  in  view  of  what 
has  been  said.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts; I  would  appreciate  it  if  he 
yield  me  enough  time  so  that  I  could 
engage  in  colloquy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Garcia  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Frank  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Now  if  I  can  engage  in 
colloquy  with  my  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky. If  in  fact  we  get  to  the  confer- 
ence committee,  what  assurances  do 
we  have  as  a  committee  here  that 
every  effort  is  going  to  be  made  to 
make  sure  that  if  we  pass  this  bill, 
that  the  Frank  amendment  is  going  to 
be  included? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli). 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  will  in  turn  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  who  will  be 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Speaking 
as  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  I 
can  assure  my  friend  from  New  York 
that  I  will  do  my  very  best  to  preserve 
the  FYank  amendment  and  what  it 
stands  for.  which  is  an  ability  to 
pursue  any  unintended  discrimination 
in  the  full  conference  product. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  insofar  as  this  person 
is  concerned,  and  I  expect  to  be  sitting 
on  the  conference  if  there  is  such  a 
conference,  and  if  there  is,  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  that  there  will 
be  no  equivocation,  there  will  be  no 
possible  effort  made  by  me  or  anyone 
else  that  will  be  represented  by  this 
side  to  diminish  this  amendments  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  think  what  I  have  to 
say  is  worth  repeating  becau.se  many 
of  you  were  not  in  this  Chamber 

The  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  means 
that  each  and  every  person  in  this 
country,  whether  he  is  the  employer 
or  the  employee,  i.s  now  on  the  hook. 
There  is  nobody  that  walks  away  from 
this  bill  without  being  affected.  It  is 
important  that  we  understand  that 
many  of  us  who  have  been  fighting 
this  legislation  over  the  last  3  to  4 
years  have  protested,  all  along,  the 
discriminatory  parts  of  this  legislation. 

I  want  everybody  to  understand  that 
the  employers  too,  will  be  tested,  con- 
stantly, as  to  how  they  meet  the  crite- 
ria in  the  Frank  amendment. 
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Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman might  just  explain  for  me  in 
subparagraph  (b),  subsection  (3).  it  is 
one  of  the  exceptions  and  it  says  that 
discrimination  because  of  alienage 
which  is  otherwise  required  in  order  to 
comply  with  law. 

Is  the  gentleman  referring  in  that 
section  to  quotas,  affirmative  action. 
some  type  of  discriminatory  hiring 
practice  that  takes  place  so  as  to  meet 
a  quota  or  an  affirmative  action  plan? 

Mr.  FRANK.  As  I  would  understand 
the  intention  of  that,  it  is  not  an  af- 
firmative action  proposal,  although  I 
would  not  want  to  be  here  recorded  a.s 
saying  anything  bad  about  affirmative 
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What  we  are  talking  about  is  that 
there  may  be  requirements  of  citizen- 
ship in  State  laws  or  elsewhere.  There 
are  some  jurisdictions  where  you  have 
to  be  an  American  citizen  to  do  certain 
kinds  of  jobs.  There  was  a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  case  on  the  earth-shak- 
ing question  of  whether  or  not  you 
had  to  be  an  American  citizen  to  be,  I 
think,  a  notary  public,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member how  it  went  out.  We  want  to 
make  it  clear  we  arc  :.ot  trying  to  pre- 
empt that. 

So  all  this  means  is  that  where  there 
are  existing  State  statutes  that  have 
been  constitutionally  upheld  that  re- 
quire that  you  be  a  citizen  for  certain 
jobs,  that  this  is  not  meant  as  a  pre- 
emption. That  is  a  requirement  for 
certain  law  enforcement  jobs. 

Mr.  HILER.  All  right.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  then,  the  pur- 
pose of  that  .section  is  to  talk  about 
employment  practices  which  require 
the  hiring  of  a  citizen  as  opposed  to 
.some  other  type. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Let  me  give  an  exam- 
ple to  the  gentleman.  If  someone  were 
to  run  against  the  gentleman  who  is 
not  an  American  citizen  and  be  defeat- 
ed, your  opponent  could  not  bring  a 
claim  under  trii-  becau.se  the  Constitu- 
tion said  that  you  were  a  citizen  and 
he  was  not  that  that  somehow  was 
unfair.  So  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  he  would  be  protected 
in  that  situation,  and  this  is  not  an 
effort  to  preempt  at  either  the  Federal 
or  the  State  level  those  valid  laws  that 
.say  you  have  to  be  a  citizen.  That  is  all 
it  intends  to  do. 
Mr.  HILER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  for  what  I  hope 
will  be  the  last  yield  .so  we  can  vote 
and  move  on. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  stress 
once  again  the  importance  that  we 
would  attach  to  this  provision  staying 
in  conference,  because  as  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Mas.sachusetts  knows, 
there  is  no  provision  whatsoever  in  the 
Senate  bill  regarding  discrimination 
protection,  whether  it  is  for  the  em- 
ployer or  the  employee. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  hate  to  rain  on  the 
parade  of  those  who  have  joined  to 
gether  in  supporting  this  amendment, 
but  I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  to  say  that  all  of  the  objections  I 
had  to  the  Hawkins  amendment  apply 
equally  well  to  the  Frank  amendment 
since  all  of  my  comments  were  direct- 
ed to  the  antidiscrimination  portion  of 
the    Hawkins    amendment,    which    is 


The  problem  I  see  is  that  I  am  afraid 
not  enough  attention  was  given  to  the 
effect  of  this  when  it  was  drafted.  The 
amendment  says  that  any  "person  or 
other  entity"  who  fails  to  hire  some- 
one based  upon  national  origin  or 
alienage  would  be  guilty  of  discrimina- 
tion and  you  could  proceed  against 
them  before  the  Immigration  Board. 

There  is  no  definition  either  in  this 
amendment  or  in  the  bill  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  or  in  existing 
law  as  to  who  a  "person  or  other 
entity"  is.  That  is  about  as  broad  as  it 
can  be.  Let  me  point  out  that  means 
every  State  and  Federal  governmental 
agency.  It  means  you  and  me  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  covers  everyone. 
There  are  no  exceptions. 

What  it  also  means  is  that  we  are  re- 
ducing from  15.  which  is  the  limit 
below  which  title  VII  does  not  apply, 
down  to  3.  which  is  the  limit  estab- 
lished here,  only  for  those  purposes  of 
discrimination  based  on  national 
origin  or  alienage.  In  other  words,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  ques- 
tion that  this  would  be  the  net  effect, 
if  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  were 
charged  with  discrimination,  we  are 
not  covered  by  title  VII— so  if  we  are 
charged  under  this  provision  of  having 
discriminated  against  someone  because 
they  are  not  a  U.S.  c'»'7Pn,  we  fail  to 
hire  them,  we  could  be  found  guilty. 

But  our  defense  could  be  that  we  do 
not  hire  blacks  because  title  VII  does 
not  apply  to  us,  and  there  is  noting 
wrong  with  us  discriminating  on  that 
basis.  Or  our  defense  might  be  that  we 
do  not  hire  women,  because  title  VII 
does  not  apply  to  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  an  in- 
tended consequence  of  the  Frank 
amendment  or  the  Hawkins  amend- 
ment, and  I  just  raise  these  issues  not 
because  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  think 
we  are  going  to  take  a  record  vote  on 
this  and  defeat  the  Frank  amendment. 
As  long  as  the  leadership  on  that  side 
and  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  going  to 
support  the  amendment.  I  presume  it 
is  going  to  be  adopted.  But  I  hope  that 
the  assurances  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  that  they  are  going 
to  protect  this  amendment  in  confer- 
ence does  not  mean  that  they  are 
going  to  fail  to  take  a  look  at  what  I 
think  arc  real  shortcomings  in  this 
amendment  and  do  something  in  the 
conference  to  make  it  somewhat  more 
reasonable  in  its  application. 

That  is  the  only  reason  I  take  this 
time.  I  do  not  want  to  extend  the 
debate.  I  would  like  to  see  all  of  the 
amendments  disposed  of  and  this  bill 
passed  because  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 


words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the 
entire  5  minutes,  but  I  believe  this  to 
be  a  very  significant  amendment  and 
one  worthy  of  dwelling  on  for  just  a 
moment.  1  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Maaachusetts  for  this  amend- 
ment because  it  addresses  a  very  spe- 
cific and  very  fundamental  problem 
with  this  bill. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  and  in 
the  minda  of  many  Members  of  this 
House  and  the  American  public  that 
the  employer  sanctions  which  are  in 
H.R.  1510,  as  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, can,  in  fact,  result  in  discrimi- 
nation against  certain  potential  em- 
ployees. In  the  Southwest  United 
States,  those  most  susceptible  to  being 
the  victims  of  discrimination  would  be 
the  persons  of  Hispanic  descent,  or 
persons  who  look  or  sound  foreign 
born. 

This  potential  for  discrimination  re- 
sults primarily  from  the  criminal  sanc- 
tions against  employers.  The  Frank 
amendment  does  not  remove  those 
criminal  provisions,  but  this  House 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  at  a 
later  time. 

What  the  Frank  amendment  does  do 
is  to  state  specifically  and  categorical- 
ly that  discrimination  will  not  be  toler- 
ated and  that  if  it  does  occur  there 
will  be  recourse  for  the  victims.  The 
Special  Counsel  which  the  amendment 
creates  will  be  able  to  handle  com- 
plaints concerning  discrimination  and 
to  see  to  it  that  the  victims  have  re- 
dress. The  provision  is  very  similar  to 
that  in  the  Hawkins  amendment. 

Like  many  in  the  House,  I  could  not 
support  the  omnibus  Hawkins  amend- 
ment because  of  other  provisions,  but 
I  applaud  the  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sions and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port those  provisions  and  to  support 
this  amendment.  This  amendment 
strengthens  the  bill.  It  makes  it  more 
palatable  to  those  of  us  who  have  res- 
ervations about  employer  sanctions. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCain.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been 
through  a  lot  of  debate  on  this  issue 
and  we  will  be  through  many  hours 
more.  I  believe  that  this  amendment  is 
a  key  one  as  to  whether  this  bill  will 
actually  be  passed  or  not. 

The  greatest  danger  to  this  bill  is 
the  either  unknowing  or  unwitting  dis- 
criminatory aspects  of  it.  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  will  remove  a 
great  deal  of  that  doubt,  and  I  urge  ev- 
eryone's strong  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one  also.  In  the  State 
of  California,  a  bill  very  similar  to  the 
one  before  us  was  passed  a  number  of 
years  ago,  and  although  it  is  not  being 
enforced  now,  it  was  enforced  for  a 
while  and  the  experience  was  that, 
indeed,  there  was  a  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion against  Hispanics  that  the  people 
fear  here. 

I  think  the  amendment  will  alleviate 
at  least  part  of  that  fear  and  hopeful- 
ly will  help  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  that  every- 
body finally  is  coming  around  to  un- 
derstanding the  original  Simpson-Maz- 
zoli bill  was,  in  fact,  discriminatory.  I 
find  it  interesting  that  everybody  is 
taking  this  floor  right  now  on  this 
amendment  and  saying,  yes,  that  there 
are  discriminatory  aspects  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Let  me  say  to  the  people  in  this 
Chamber,  we  are  going  to  test  sanc- 
tions. If  the  bill  becomes  a  reality,  we 
will  go  into  plants  and  factories  across 
America,  to  make  sure,  that  there  is 
no  discrimination.  If  we  have  to  take 
test  case  after  test  case,  we  will  do  just 
that. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  this  amendment 
still  does  not  remove  criminal  sanc- 
tions, which  still  need  to  come  out  of 
the  bill. 

D  1810 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yield- 
ing. 

When  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  got  up  again  to 
help  me,  I  felt  like  I  was  on  the  Lusi- 
tania  and  I  just  got  word  that  the  Ti- 
tanic had  set  sail  to  rescue  me. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  appreciate  his  support,  "But  enough 
already  before  you  sink  my  amend- 
ment." I  do  not  think  that  support  for 
this  amendment  is  a  concession  of  dis- 
crimination, but  let  us  all  be  for  it  and 
let  us  talk  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  6  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Prank). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  404,  noes 
9,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  229] 


AYES-404 

Ackprman 

DeWine 

Hopkins 

Addabbo 

Dickinson 

Horton 

Akaka 

Dicks 

Howard 

Albo.sta 

Dingell 

Hoyer 

Alexander 

Dixon 

Hubbard 

Anderson 

Donnelly 

Huckaby 

Andrews  iNC) 

Dorgan 

Hughes 

Andrew.?  (TX) 

Dowdy 

Hunter 

Annunzio 

Downey 

Hutlo 

Anthony 

Dreicr 

Ireland 

Applegate 

Duncan 

Jacobs 

Archer 

Durbin 

Jeffords 

Aspin 

Dwyer 

Jenkins 

AuCoin 

Dymally 

Johnson 

Badham 

Dyson 

Jones  fOK) 

Barnard 

Early 

Jones  'TN) 

Barne.s 

Eckart 

Kaptur 

Barllett 

Edgar 

Kasich 

Bateman 

Edwards  i  ALi 

Kaslenmeier 

Bates 

Edwards  (CAl 

Kazen 

Bedell 

Edwards  'OK) 

Kemp 

Beilenson 

Emerson 

Kennel  ly 

Bennett 

English 

Kildee 

Bereuter 

Erdreich 

Kleczka 

Berman 

Evans i lA i 

Kogovsek 

Bethune 

Evans iILi 

Koltcr 

Bevill 

Fa.scell 

Kostmayer 

Biaggi 

Fazio 

Kramer 

Bilirakis 

Feighan 

LaPalce 

Bliley 

Ferraro 

Lagomarsino 

Boehlerl 

Fiedler 

Lantos 

BogKs 

Fields 

Latta 

Boner 

Pish 

Leach 

Bonier 

Flippo 

Leaih 

Bonker 

Florio 

Lehman  (PLi 

Bor.ski 

Foglietta 

Leiand 

Bosco 

Foley 

Lent 

Boucher 

FordiTN) 

Levin 

Boxer 

Fowler 

Levine 

Breaux 

Prank 

Levilas 

Bntt 

Franklin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Brooks 

Frenzel 

Lewis  (FL) 

Broomfield 

Frost 

Llpinski 

Brown  iCO) 

Puqua 

Livingston 

Broyhill 

Garcia 

Lloyd 

Bryant 

Gaydos 

Loeffler 

Burton  (CA) 

Gejdenson 

Long (LA) 

Byron 

Gekas 

Long  (MDi 

Campbell 

Gephardt 

Lott 

Carney 

Gibbons    ' 

Lowery  ( CA ) 

Carr 

Gilman 

Lowry  ( WAi 

Chandler 

Gingrich 

Luken 

Chappell 

Glickman  • 

Lundine 

Chappie 

Gon7.alez 

Lungren 

Cheney 

Goodling 

Mack 

Clarke 

Gore 

MacKay 

Clay 

Gradison 

Madigan 

dinger 

Gramm 

Markey 

Coats 

Gray 

Marriott 

Coelho 

Green 

Martin  (ID 

Coleman  (MO) 

Gregg 

Martin  (NCi 

Coleman  (TXi 

Guarini 

Martin  (NY) 

Collins 

Gunderson 

Malsui 

Conable 

HalHOH) 

Mavroules 

Conle 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mazzoli 

Conyers 

Hall,  Sam 

McCain 

Cooper 

Hamilton 

McCandless 

Corcoran 

Hammerschmidt  McCloskey 

Coughlin 

Hance 

McCollum      • 

Courier 

Hansen  (UT) 

McCurdy 

Coyne 

Harkin 

McDade 

Craig 

Harrison 

McEwen 

Crockett 

Hartnett 

McGrath 

D  Amours 

Hatcher 

McHugh 

Daniel 

Hawkins 

McKernan 

Dannemeyer 

Hayes 

McKinney 

Darden 

Hefner 

McNully 

Daschle 

Heftel 

Mica 

Daub 

Hertel 

Michel 

Davis 

Hightower 

Mikulski 

de  la  Garza 

Hiler 

Miller  (CA) 

Dellums 

Hillis 

Miller  (OH) 

Derrick 

Holt 

Mineta 

15940 

Mintsh 

Mitchell 

Mo&kley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  '  CT  i 

Morrison  iWA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natrher 

Seal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oltinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetla 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

PeptJer 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Purse  11 

Rahall 

Ran  gel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 


Crane.  Daniel 
Crane  Philip 
Erlenborn 
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Rinaldo 

Rilter 

Rot>eris 

Robinson 

Rodinu 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roslenkowski 

Rolh 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Srhulze 

Schiimer 

Seiberlint! 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sha» 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slalters 

Smith  iFLi 

Smith  'lA' 

Smith  isr.' 

Smith  'NJ' 

Smith.  Denns 

Smith.  Robert 

SnoMe 

Snyder 

Solara 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Styk 

Stenholm 

NOES-9 

Kindne.ss 
Lehman  'CA  ' 

Marlenee 


Stokes 

St  rat  ton 

Studds 

Sundqiiist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  'CA' 

Thomas  lOA' 

Torres 

Torrinlli 

Tovins 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valeiiime 

Vander  Jat:i 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

VuranoMCh 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wat  kins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Wei.s.s 

Wheal 

Whilehiirsl 

Whilley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

William.s ' 

WillianvH^OH' 

Wil.son 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wi.se 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

WriKht 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yalrnn 

Yount; 

Young 

Young 

Zschau 


•  MT' 


AK 

■FL' 
'MO' 


Paul 

Shumitay 

Slump 


NOT  VOTING -20 


Boland 
Brown  i  CA  i 
Burton  UN' 
Carper 
Ford  (Mil 
Hall  I  IN  I 
Hansen  <ID> 


NC' 


Hyde 

Jones 

Lujar 

Martinez 

Myers 

Ot>erstar 

Quillen 


Ro.se 

Saw.ser 

Sensenbrenner 

jimon 

Tallon 

Weaver 


n  1820 

Mr.  TRAXLER  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPt-ANATION 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  for  the  vote  on 
rollcall  No.  229.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  yea. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  7  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SAM  B    HAI.L. 
JR 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No.  7 
is  in  order  at  this  time 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.)  desire  to  offer 
amendment  No.  7? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  do.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 


The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No  7.  offered  by  Mr  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr  of  Texas:  Page  5.  after  line  15. 
insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(6)  Paragraphs  <!)  and  (2)  shall  not  apply 
to  a  person  or  entity  (other  than  a  farm 
labor  contractor,  as  defined  in  section  3(7) 
of  the  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Agricultural 
Worker  Protection  Act)  which  employs 
three  or  fewer  employees. 

□  1830 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  is  very  specific 
in  its  purpose.  It  seeks  to  do  only  one 
thing;  it  would  exempt  small  employ- 
ers—those employing  three  or  fewer 
workers— from  the  criminal  and  civil 
penalties  prescribed  in  the  immigra- 
tion bill.  The  amendment  excludes  em- 
ployers of  three  or  fewer  workers  from 
employer  sanctions. 

As  in  now  common  knowledge,  the 
bill  before  us  today  would  establish  a 
four-tiered  penalty  structure  for  em- 
ployers jvho  hire,  recruit,  or  refer  un- 
documented aliens.  The  penalties  are 
uniformly  applied  to  all  employers  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  workers 
under  their  employ. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  do  not  believe 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  to  place  U.S.  citizens  who 
happen  to  employ  one.  two.  or  maybe 
three  workers  in  the  position  of 
having  to  enforce  our  national  immi- 
gration policy.  The  fact  that  we  have 
arrived  at  this  point  is  representative 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  Govern- 
ment has  failed  to  meet  its  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  the  integrity  of  our  bor 
ders. 

Under  this  bill  we  are  going  to 
threaten  mom  and  pop  operations, 
shopowners.  and  all  the  small  employ- 
ers of  Main  Street.  U.S.A.,  with  crimi- 
nal and  civil  penalties  if  they  are 
found  to  employ  undocumented  aliens. 
Under  this  bill  we  are  going  to  sanc- 
tion small,  rural  farmers  who  need 
workers  but  who  cannot  always  find 
help.  There  are  areas  in  this  country 
where  people  who  are  trying  to  carry 
on  a  legitimate  business  cannot  get 
people  to  work.  I  know  firsthand  of 
people  in  east  and  west  Texas  and  in 
other  areas  of  the  Southwest  who 
have  literally  advertised  in  every  news 
media  in  an  effort  to  find  workers  will- 
ing to  labor  for  S5  an  hour  and  more. 
They  could  not  get  people  to  do  the 
work. 

Though  brief  mention  is  made  in  the 
bill  report  language  that  H.R.  1510  is 
not  meant  to  cover  casual  hire,  there 
is  no  place  in  the  bill  itself  that  says 
that  everybody  is  not  going  to  be  in- 
cluded. Under  the  way  this  bill  is  writ- 
ten, we  could  very  well  be  threatening 
criminal  sanctions  upon  widows  or 
.senior  citizens  who  employ  helpers  to 
clean  windows,  to  assist  in  home 
repair,  or  to  maintain  their  yards.  If 
the  bill  is  not  intended  to  cover  casual 


hire,  that  policy  should  be  spelled  out 
in  statute  language,  not  report  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  though  employers 
carrying  three  or  fewer  workers  consti- 
tute 50  percent  of  all  employers  in  this 
country,  they  hire  only  5  percent  of 
the  working  population.  My  amend- 
ment excluding  employers  of  three  or 
fewer  workers,  therefore,  would  not 
perpetuate  a  substantial  job  magnet. 

Larger  employers  have  a  regular  per- 
sonnel policy  and  maintain  personnel 
files.  It  is  a  fairly  easy  thing  for  them 
to  keep  documents  such  as  those  re- 
quired under  this  legislation.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  for  small  employ- 
ers and  certainly  not  for  individuals 
involved  in  casual  hire. 

Under  this  bill  we  leave  the  proverbi- 
al foot  in  the  door  that  will  allow  an 
overzealous  INS  to  go  into  residential 
areas  to  ferret  out  citizens  who  may 
have— innocently  or  not— hired  an  ille- 
gal alien,  or  two,  or  three. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect mom  and  pop  businesses,  small 
farmers,  and  families  who  hire  domes- 
tics from  criminal  and  civil  liability. 
Immigration  reform  was  never  meant 
to  include  these  people  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  government.  If  we  can 
extend  to  small  employers  an  exemp- 
tion from  having  to  comply  with  the 
paperwork  requirements  of  the  bill,  we 
can  and  should  release  small  employ- 
ers from  civil  and  criminal  liability. 

This  amendment  goes  a  long  way 
toward  improving  the  bill,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  given  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Before  I  address  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  let  me  first  again  salute 
the  Chair  for  the  excellent  job  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  is  doing.  He  presides  with 
great  attention  and  with  great  skill 
and  with  great  gentlemanliness  toward 
the  House.  I  think  the  House  is  re- 
sponding to  his  kind  of  leadership  by 
having  today  disposed  of  many  amend- 
ments in  a  very  excellent  fashion  with 
dispatch  and  with  respect  for  all  sides 
of  the  i.ssues.  I  salute  him  for  having 
set  that  tempo. 

Let  me  also  salute  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.) 
who  has  been  a  very  valued  member  of 
our  subcommittee  and  a  very  valued 
friend  for  these  last  4  years. 

The  gentleman  has  had.  from  his 
home  Stale  and  from  other  aspects, 
difficulty  with  some  of  these  issues 
and  it  is  understandable.  But  he  has 
unfailingly  been  cooperative  about 
showing  up  for  quorums  and  endeavor- 
ing to  help  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky move  the  bill  along.  I  want  to 
thank  him  publicly  for  that  help. 

The  gentleman  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  bill.  He  has  other  amend- 


ments today  which  will  be  considered 
and  which  could  be  adopted  which 
might  assist  in  some  Members  feeling 
sympathetic  to  the  bill. 

This  particular  amendment,  howev- 
er, I  just  have  to  oppose.  It  would  un- 
balance our  bill.  The  bill,  which  has 
been  before  our  committee  for  4  years, 
studied  very  carefully,  the  ideal  of  the 
bill,  the  driving  force  of  the  bill,  the 
goal  of  this  bill  was  to  be  fair  to  all 
parties  and  to  have  balance. 

The  driving  force  behind  all  the 
work  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration has  done  is  to  try  to  be  fair  to 
all  parties,  to  try  to  have  a  bill  which 
was  balanced,  to  try  to  have  a  bill 
which  treated  all  parties  here  equally. 

We  seized  upon  the  idea  that  even  if 
you  perhaps  exempt  small  employers 
from  keeping  paperwork  as  a  manda- 
tory matter— they  can  keep  it  volun- 
tarily—but even  if  they  do  not  have  to 
keep  it  mandatorily,  certainly  they 
should  be  liable  if  they  transgress  the 
law  because  under  our  law,  our  pro- 
posed law,  you  cannot  knowingly  hire 
an  undocumented  worker.  You  cannot 
just  have  an  undocumented  worker  in 
your  work  force,  you  must  knowingly 
hire  in  order  to  first  get  into  the  civil 
fines  and  eventually  perhaps  into  the 
criminal  fines  and  even  perhaps  into 
jail  sentences. 
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What  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  would  do  is  to  exempt 
small  employers,  three  or  fewer,  from 
the  requirement  of  being  sanctioned  in 
the  event  that  they  knowingly  hired 
an  undocumented  worker.  We  think 
this  would  unbalance  the  bill.  It  would 
have  it  asymmetrical  instead  of  sym- 
metrical. And  we  would,  therefore,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  at  least  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  myself  representing  the 
majority  in  the  committee,  ask  the 
House  to  vote  down  the  gentleman's 
amendment  in  order  to  retain  the 
present  structure  in  the  bill  (H.R. 
1510)  which  does  say  to  all  employers, 
large  and  small,  "You,  if  you  knowing- 
ly hire  somebody  who  is  undocument-- 
ed,  you  are  going  to  be  sanctioned." 

So  I  would  urge  the  House  to  defeat 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  couple 
of  questions.  One  is  that  employers  of 
three  or  less,  would  the  gentleman  un- 
derstand this  to  include  a  housewife, 
for  example? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  understands  that  in  the 
event  that  there  is  an  employment  re- 
lationship between  an  individual  and 
one  other  worker,  then  that  would 


come  imder  the  purview  of  the  bill. 
This  gets  into  agency  law  and  the 
question  of  independent  contractors. 
There  are  situations  in  which  you 
might  hire  an  independent  contractor 
who  is  one  person  or  a  group  of  per- 
sons. That  would  not  come  under  the 
purview  of  the  bill.  But  essentially 
speaking,  if  you  hire  a  worker  who  is 
not  an  independent  contractor,  who  is 
not  an  individual,  say,  for  example,  a 
self-employed  person 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  An  entrepreneur. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  That  that  would 
come  under  the  purview  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  So  a  housewife, 
or  a  priest  at  the  local  church  hires  a 
fellow  to  do  his  yard,  or  the  Methodist 
preacher 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If,  for  example,  you 
hire  a  person 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If,  for  example,  a 
housewife  were  to  hire  someone  on  a 
basis  of  $20  to  do  a  one-time  job,  it  is 
probable  that  that  would  be  consid- 
ered a  self-employed  person,  and 
would  not  come  under  the  bill.  But  if 
you  hire  somebody  at  $5  an  hour,  on 
an  hourly  basis,  that  could  come  under 
the  purview  of  the  bill,  and  that  indi- 
vidual would  then  have  to  be  sanc- 
tioned in  the  event  they  knowingly 
hire.  But  again  I  would  say  by  reason 
of  the  Lungren  amendment  earlier 
adopted  there  is  no  mandatory  verifi- 
cation required  for  small  employers. 
However,  if  you  fail  to  verify  and  it  is 
foimd  that  you  have  knowingly  hired 
someone  who  is  undocumented,  then 
you  would  be  liable. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  further:  On  the  other  side, 
the  gentleman  knows  of  my  position, 
how  obnoxious  it  is  to  me  that  a  citi- 
zen would  have  to  identify  himself. 
Would  this  not  then  give  the  fellow 
who  works  as  a  yardman  or  a  father 
and  son,  it  would  exempt  them  from 
having  to  identify  themselves  without 
the  norm?  Would  the  gentleman  con- 
sider that  as  a  fact? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  brings  up  the 
point  that  if  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Hall)  is 
adopted,  indeed  there  would  be  a  void 
in  which  employers  of  three  or  fewer 
people  would  not  be  sanctioned,  they 
would  have  no  liability  if  they  know- 
ingly hired  someone  who  is  not  docu- 
mented. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  So  we  would  have 
saved  at  least  a  few  from  the  onerous 
task  of  having  to  identify  themselves 
beyond  the  norm  in  an  unconstitution- 
al maimer? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  I  can  address  the 
gentleman,  by  reason  of  the  Lungren 
amendment  earlier  adopted,  small  em- 


ployers do  not  have  to  verify  eligibility 
or  to  keep  paperwork,  but  if  they 
knowingly  hire  someone  who  is  undoc- 
umented, then  they  are  sanctionable 
under  the  committee  bill.  They  would 
not  be  under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  would  like 
to  say,  with  reference  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  just  said,  the 
report  language  states  that  casual  hire 
is  not  to  be  covered  by  this  bill.  But 
there  is  no  definition  of  "casual  hire." 
As  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  said 
a  moment  ago,  under  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lungren)  adopted  earlier,  there  are  no 
paperwork  requirements  for  people 
who  have  three  employees  or  under. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  void  here  if  they 
do  not  have  to  keep  paperwork  and 
they  hire  people  under  the  situation 
that  the  gentleman  just  mentioned,  if 
the  priest  hires  somebody  to  work  in 
the  yard  or  if  the  widow  woman  hires 
someone  to  do  the  windows,  whatever 
menial  work  it  might  be,  it  is  going  to 
leave  a  void  in  one  respect,  but  in  an- 
other respect  it  is  putting  those  people 
under  the  throes  of  this  bill,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  is  what  this  bill  is 
meant  to  do.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to 
have  any  uncertainty  in  it  we  should 
not  have  the  uncertainty  where  you 
have  somebody  hiring  three  people  or 
less. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Well,  this  gentle- 
man is  somewhat  surprised  and 
amazed  at  the  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittee, anyway,  in  opposing  such  a 
straightforward  amendment. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  it  simply 
addresses  the  housewife  issue  or  the 
person  hiring  one  person,  two  people, 
or  three  people. 

Further,  if  there  is  no  paperwork  re- 
quirement, then  as  I  understand  the 
bill  the  way  it  presently  reads,  there  is 
no  defense;  so  you  would  be  placing, 
without  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
a  higher  burden,  is  that  correct,  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  exactly  right.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  A  higher  burden 
on  the  housewife  than  you  place  on 
IBM  or  Xerox.  Is  that  the  way  the 
gentleman  understands  the  bill  with- 
out this  amendment? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  my  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  for  yielding. 

If  I  might  address  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett).  if  I  under- 
stand it  correctly,  while  the  Lungren 
amendment  exempted  small  employers 
from  the  mandatory  aspect  of  verifica- 
tion or  paperwork,  it  suggests  that  if 
you  voluntarily  verify  or  keep  paper 
work,  whatever  we  wind  up  doing,  be- 
cause we  may  adopt  a  telephone 
system,  but  whatever  is  the  final  form 
of  verification,  if  you  voluntarily  do  it 
ais  a  small  employer,  that  provides  the 
affirmative  defense, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  further  yield,  the  difficulty  with 
that  is  that  then  we  take  the  small 
employer  and  we  surpri.se  them,  and  5 
years  from  now  the  housewife  who  ha.s 
hired  one  person  to  work  m  the  yard, 
all  of  a  sudden  Immigration  comes 
knocking  on  her  door  and  says:  Well. 
we  are  going  to  impose  a  sanction  on 
you,"  the  housewife  or  small  employer 
is  much  less  equipped  to  keep  the  pa 
perwork  as  a  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Il  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  for  bringing  it  up.  Of 
course,  under  the  bill  you  have  in  the 
bill  today  the  Rodino  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  in  the  full  commit- 
tee, which  suggests  that  everyone  who 
is  covered  by  the  employer  sanctions 
element  of  our  bill  may.  first  of  all.  ac- 
tually transgress  the  law.  violate  the 
law,  and  the  first  time  all  they  receive 
is  a  citation,  no  penalties,  no  criminal 
sanctions  for  the  first  violation.  It  is 
the  first  violation  after  the  citation 
that  brings  you  the  first  level  of  civil 
fine,  and  then  further  subs»'quent  ac- 
tivities. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  6month 
period  of  education  b'f>ie  'hi  tjill 
even  becomes  effective.  Then,  us  I  sa> . 
you  have  the  Rodino  amendment 
which  suggests  that  you  have  a  cita- 
tion for  the  first  violation,  .so  that  no 
one.  including  the  housewife,  is  ever 
going  to  have  INS  knock  at  tlie  door 
and  say:  ■Hey.  hello,  you  are  guilty. 
That  person  for  the  first  violation  re 
ceives  a  citation,  and  only  thereafter 
would  there  be  even  civil  remedies, 
and  only  thereafter,  still  later,  would 
there  be  criminal. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  But  do  you  still 
impose  on  the  seeker  of  employment 
the  onerous  duty  of  having  to  identify 
besides  th-"  norm,  c  e-,  th  u^h  he  be  a 
citizen? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  appreciate  what 
the  gentleman  said.  We  engaged  in  an 
extended  debate  last  evening,  and  the 
gentleman  was  very  eloquent  on  that 
I>oint.  I  cannot  argue  with  him 

We  indeed  ask  all  citizens,  as  well  as 
noncitizens.  after  a  certain  date.  You 
will  have  to  verify  who  you  are  and 


whether  you  are  qualified  to  work.' 
We  say  that  of  all  citizens. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  That  is  a  shame, 
that  is  a  terrible  shame.  But  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  another  question: 
There  is  a  permit  called  a  border  cross- 
ing card. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Now.  on  the 
border  crossing  card,  it  says  that  you 
are  allowed  to  come  for  x  purposes  but 
not  for  employment." 

Now.  does  your  employer  sanction 
cover  the  border  cro.ssing  card  or  only 
a  person  who  is  illegal  altogether? 
With  the  border  crossing  card,  if  I 
might  remind  the  gentleman,  you  are 
legally  in  this  country  for  i  purposes 
but  not  for  employment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  expect-and 
I  would  yield  to  anyone  who  under- 
stands border  cro.ssing  cards  better- 
that  that  would  be  like  a  nonimmi- 
grant visa,  which  does  not  permit  you 
to  work  unless  it  so  specifies.  Mostly 
nonimmigrants  coming  into  the  coun- 
try for  visitor  purposes,  for  pleasure 
purposes,  for  busine.ss  purposes,  may 
not  work  when  they  are  here  unless 
there  is  some  .sort  of  a  specific  nota- 
tion to  that  effect,  I  would  expect  that 
the  border  cro.ssing  card  would  say. 
somehow,  specifically  that  you  cannot 
work  but  you  can  come  into  the  coun 
try. 
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Mr  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yii  Id? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen 
tleman. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  You  know 
this  discussion  here  in  the  hist  2  or  3 
minutes  points  out  the  fact  that  you 
ar''  g^•lll^•  uj  hia*. e  so  much  indecision 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  person  is  or  is 
not  covered.  Now  it  is  not  known  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  whether  or  not 
a  border  cro.ssing  is  covered  b>  this  or 
not.  We  have  already  stricken  out  all 
of  the  paperwork  for  these  same 
people.  These  same  people  that  you 
are  talking  about  and  the  people  that 
I  am  talking  about.  Why  still  have 
them  subject  to  criminal  and  civil  con- 
tempt violations? 

We  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
going  to  be  covered  or  whether  they 
are  not  going  to  be  covered.  This 
amendment  takes  all  of  the  guesswork 
out  of  it  and  still  does  not  affect  over  5 
percent  of  the  work  force  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct  about  the  indecision. 
There  is  another  part  of  the  bill  that 
allows  local  constables  and  policemen 
to  work.  You  are  going  to  have  a  local 
constable  running  around  in  circles 
knowing  what   to  do  and  so  on.  and 


breaking  into  houses,  and  chasing  the 
widow  woman  around  the  lawn  there 
to  find  out  if  she  has  her  paperwork  or 
has  a  legal  illegal  or  somewhere  in  be- 
tween with  a  border  crossing  card. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  just  want  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  Hall  amend- 
ment, for  this  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Hall,  is  of- 
fering. I  think  that  it  is  something 
that  we  talked  about  a  great  deal  in 
subcommittee;  I  know  there  is  debate 
over  il.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  feels  strongly  about  it  and 
some  others.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  real  good  reason  why  we 
should  pester  people  down  there  at 
the  one-,  two-,  and  three-employee 
level.  It  never  has  been,  to  me.  a  good 
idea,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  to  be  to 
make  this  bill  work  on  employer  sanc- 
tions. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  offering  the  amendment, 
and  I  support  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gi'utleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Texas  who  has  been  a  very  im- 
portant Member  of  this  Congress  and 
this  debate  for  the  last  4  years. 

I  would  just  like  to  respond  to  my 
friend  from  Florida  who  has  been  a 
valued  member  of  our  subcommittee, 
that  indeed,  this  has  been  before  the 
committee  and  we  have  rejected  it  five 
times. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  am  not  certain  I 
understood.  Mr.  Hall  spoke  of  casual 
labor  as  .somehow  being  .semiexempted 
under  the  committee  report,  but  I 
wonder  if  there  is  a  definition  of 
casual  labor  in  here  anywhere,  and  if 
there  is  not.  then  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  trying  to  do  is  define 
what  the  committee  means. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  There  is  no 
definition,  whoever  has  the  time,  so 
far  as  I  know  there  is  no  definition  in 
the  bill  of  casual  hire.  It  is  in  the 
report  language.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  it  should  be  in  the  report.  I  think 
it  should  be  statutory  language  as  to 
what  is  or  what  is  not  covered  under 


certain  circumstances.  The  only  way  I 
know  how  to  do  that  is  to  spell  it  out. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment  because 
he  makes  it  very  specific  as  to  what 
the  bill  means  when  we  speak  of 
casual  hire,  and  I  think  he  tightens 
the  bill  and  strengthens  the  bill. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Well  that  is  my 
concern  that  if  there  is  no  definition 
of  casual  labor,  you  are  going  to  allow 
a  local  constable  or  a  local  chief  of 
police  to  have  to  do  the  identifying 
factor. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  would  at  least  if  he  opposes 
this  amendment,  would  he  give  us 
what  the  legislative  intent  is  as  to 
what  casual  labor  would  be? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  not  totally  skilled  in  the 
area,  but  we  did  go  into  this  thing  of 
what  constitutes  employment  and 
what  constitutes  casual  hire  and  what 
constitutes  a  contractor  who  comes  in 
to  do  a  jobi 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 
.^^nWr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Generally  under  the 
terms  of  the  case  U.S.  against  Com- 
panegro  and  the  Avis  Rent-a-Car  case, 
two  recent  Second  Circuit  U.S.  deci- 
sions, the  courts  spelled  out  the  differ- 
ences between  employees  and  casual 
hire.  There  is  a  gray  area  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  concedes  it. 
But  essentially  speaking,  employees 
who  work  for  a  salary,  employees.  I 
should  say,  employees  work  for  a 
salary,  casual  hires  work  for  a  fee.  I 
tried  to  explain,  for  example,  you 
might  have  a  job  done  for  $100  to 
paint  your  house  and  that  might  be 
considered  a  casual  hire. 

If  you  hire  a  person  and  say  I  pay 
you  $3  an  hour  to  paint  my  house, 
that  is  probably  a  contract  of  employ- 
ment. Furthermore,  employees  work 
under  direct  supervision,  where  a 
casual  hire  does  not.  For  example,  if 
you  have  a  self-employed  painting  con- 
tractor, you  probably  do  not  watch 
over  them.  They  bring  their  tools, 
their  paints.  If  you  hire  a  person  to 
paint  your  house,  you  may  supply  the 
brushes  and  the  paint,  and  they 
supply  themselves. 

Mr.  DE  tA  GARZA.  Oh.  the  gentle' 
man  has  confused  me  more.  I  was 
hoping  to  get  some  clear  legislative 
intent.  That  is  going  to  confuse  the 
local  constables  more. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  says  employees  work  for  a 
salary:  casual  hires  work  for  a  fee.  Em- 
ployees work  under  direct  supervision; 
casual  hires  do  not  work  under  direct 


supervision.  Employees  usually  do  not 
bring  their  own  tools  or  equipment; 
casual  hires  usually  do  bring  their 
own.  The  employees  usually  do  not 
have  the  right  to  employ  their  own  la- 
borers; casual  hires  usually  do  have 
the  right  to  employ  their  own  helpers. 

Employees  usually  will  not  profit  if 
they  do  their  work  efficiently;  casual 
hires  usually  will,  because  they  will  be 
able  to  do  the  work  more  quickly  and 
move  on  to  another  job.  Finally,  em- 
ployees typically  have  an  ongoing  rela- 
tionship with  their  boss  or  hire,  where 
casual  labor  does  not  have  an  ongoing 
relationship. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  So  this  has  no 
number  attached  to  it? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  No. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  A  casual  hire 
could  be  20,  or  30,  or  40,  or  50. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Presumably,  Of 
course  what  we  are  talking  about, 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
any  employment  over  three  is  auto- 
matically under  the  bill,  so  we  are 
talking  about  small  groups  of  people. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  furtherance  of  the 
definition  that  the  gentleman  gave 
through  court  apparently  that  was 
dicta  or  actually  a  verdict  or  judg- 
ment. Anyway,  I  hire  one  person  to 
mow  my  lawn.  He  does  not  have  any 
tools. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kazen  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  hire  a  person  to  mow 
my  lawn.  He  has  his  own  cutter,  his 
own  lawnxnower,  and  he  charges  me 
$20  to  do  my  whole  yard.  Under  what 
the   gentleman    has   just   said    he    is 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  That  is  right.  That 
means  you  do  not  have  to  get  that  per- 
son's papers. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  That  same  person 
comes  to  me,  I  have  the  lawnxnower, 
he  does  not  have  anything  but  him- 
self. He  charges  me  $5  an  hour  to  cut 
that  same  lawn.  Is  his  status  different? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  reply. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  can  only  suggest 
that  tort  describe  that  in  those  cir- 
cimistances  you  do  not  bring  your 
tools,  you  are  paid  by  the  hour,  then 
you  could  be  considered  an  employee, 
yes. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  now,  since  this  is  getting 
wierder.  I  live  here  in  the  suburbs  of 
Washington,  in  Virginia,  and  we  hire 
this  kid  to  come  do  the  lawn.  Do  I 
have  to  fill  out  one  of  those  blanks? 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  No. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  How  come? 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Well,  because  typi- 
cally speaking,  a  child,  or  young  man, 
or  person  brings  their  own  lawnmower 
and  you  pay  them  $10,  or  $5,  or  $50,  or 
something,   and   that   is   casual   hire. 
You  do  not  have  to  check  the  papers. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  But  I  hired  him 
for  the  summer. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  you  hired  him  on 
an  ongoing  basis,  it  is  very  conceivable 
that  that  is  an  employee  of  yours. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  And  I  have  to  get 
this  kid  from  Virginia  to  fill  out  and 
show  me  the  license  number,  the  driv- 
er's license,  and  all  of  that? 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Check  his  passport. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  you  tell  us 
whether  you  paid  the  social  security 
tax  on  him.  we  can  tell  you  whether 
he  is  an  employee  or  just  someone 
that  you  have  hired  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  No;  I  do  not  think 
I  am  paying  social  security  on  him. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  It  sounds  like  he  is 
an  independent  contractor,  then. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  And  we  have  to 
fill  out  the  form? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  It  sounds  like  you 
would  not. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  would  or  would 
not? 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  You  would  not. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  would  not  be 
subject  to  a  local  constable  coming 
and  arresting  Mr.  Bainbridge  or 
myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  again  state 
what  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  this 
discussion  in  the  last  3,  4,  or  5  minutes 
indicates  the  point  that  we  have  got  so 
much  indecision  in  this  matter  and  the 
way  it  is  now  written,  that  it  would  be 
criminal,  literally  criminal,  not  to  take 
out  from  under  the  purview  of  this  act 
people  who  would  be  acting  in  the 
same  position  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  and  the  other 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen) 
stated.  It  would  put  these  people  in  a 
terrible  light  trying  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  are  hiring  somebody  on  a 
casual  basis  or  whether  they  are 
hiring  somebody  on  a  contractual 
basis. 

D  1900 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  We  do  no  damage 
to  the  intent  to  curtail  illegal  immigra- 
tion on  vast  ranches  and  growers,  and 
this  does  not  involve  itself  in  that. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  people  that 
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I  am  talking  about  hire  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  work  force  of  America. 
I  say  the  amendment  should  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.   I  was  not  going  to 
enter  into  this  debate  until  my  distin 
guished  chairman  of  the  subcommit 
tee  mentioned  that  this  has  been  do 
feated    five    times    in    committee    and 
subKommittee.  At  least  three  or  four 
of  those  defeats  were  my  amendment. 

The  gentleman  is  presenting  at  this 
time  an  amendment  that  I  thought  we 
originally  should  have  in  the  bill  as  we 
tried  to  go  through  a  very  difficult  and 
complex  situation  How  do  we  deal 
with  the  question  of  large-scale  illegal 
immigration  in  this  country  without 
providing  an  undue  burden  on  the  em 
ployers  of  this  country  and  at  the 
same  time  recognize  that  wo  are  not 
going  after  ma  and  pa  stores  and  we 
are  not  going  after  individuals  who 
have  to  make  decisions  that  the  kid 
down  the  block  who  is  going  to  mow 
their  lawn,  and  so  forth,  with  the  pos 
sibility  of  criminal  sanctions  down  the 
road. 

I  might  just  mention  that  I  believe 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  in 
keeping  with  the  original  bill  as  re- 
quested to  be  introduced  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  believe  this  was  the  ad- 
ministrations  original  position:  That 
those  who  hire  three  or  less  employees 
ought  not  to  come  under  the  mandate 
of  the  civil  and  criminal  sanctions. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  has  been 
made  against  this  amendment  in  the 
past  is  that  it  is  somewhat  contradicto- 
ry or  inconsistent  because  if  we  truly 
want  to  get  rid  of  illegal  immigration. 
then  we  ought  to  do  it  entirely.  I  un 
dersland  there  is  an  inconsistency 
here,  but  we  are  talking  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  work  force  being  sub 
ject  to  this  rule  by  nn  impositi'~>n  on 
their  employers  who  by  and  Irir^^e  ari 
ma  and  pa  stores  or  nappen  to  be 
housewives  or  families  themselves 
who.  in  all  likelihood,  are  not  used  to 
dealing  with  personnel  files,  or  do  deal 
in  that  kind  of  misty  area  of  whether 
someone  is  suppo.sed  to  be  paid  social 
security  or  not  paid  social  .security,  or 
confront  questions  such  as  if  you  pay 
them  by  the  hour  are  they  an  employ 
ee.  if  you  pay  them  by  the  job  are 
they  independent  contractors? 

So  I  think  that  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  gentleman's  amendment 
makes  sense.  In  fact,  I  would  say  it 
probably  in  ;)ioves  he  cl  -nt  cei  of  the 
bill's  succtoS  in  the  long  run  because 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  raised 
here  this  evening. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  too  strenuously  against  this 
amendment,  but  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league that  in  some  respects  this 
amendment  reminds  me  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  or  the  Scar.sdale  amendment  be- 
cause so  many  small  employees  are 
really  domestic  and  they  work  for  very 
rich  people  around  this  country.  Of- 
tentimes you  cannot  find  domestics 
very  ea.sily.  and  these  are  people  who 
find  their  way  into  the  households  of 
higher  income  people  and  many  of 
these  people  ought  to  be  paying  .social 
security  tax  on  their  domestics  and 
may  or  may  not,  and  many  of  them 
are  exploiting  their  domestics. 

But  I  would  just  say  that  I  realize,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  pointed  out.  and  Mr.  Kazen 
also  pointed  out  an  interesting  exam- 
ple about  whether  somebody  is  an  em- 
ployee or  not.  it  may  be  difficult  to 
know  that.  But  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  most  of  these  people  who  employ 
less  than  three  in  number,  these  em- 
ployees are  very  well  known  by  their 
employer,  thej'  are  very  close  to  each 
other,  they  see  each  other  all  the 
time.  They  probably  know  their  coun- 
try of  origin  and  where  they  came 
from  for  the  most  part. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Let  the  gentleman 
complete  his  statement  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  wa.s  just  saying 
that  if  you  exempt  all  employees  of 
three  or  less,  what  you  are  doing  to  a 
large  extent  Is  exempting  a  very  large 
market  for  people,  and  the.sc  are 
people  who  work  as  domestics. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  We  are  exempting  5 
percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texa.s. 

Mr  DF  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  just 
mentioned  .something  that  strikes  at 
the  core  of  this.  He  can  be  my  next 
door  neighbor  and  I  could  know  him 
since  he  was  born.  I  still  have  to  fill 
out  that  crazy  little  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  No;  you  do  not. 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA,  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  We  have  already  ex- 
empted him  from  the  paperwork  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  still  have  to  in- 
quire. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  could  reclaim 
my  time,  all  I  wanted  to  say  is  that  I 
understand  it  is  a  close  question  and  I 
understand  there  are  some  inconsist- 
encies here,  but  I  also  understand  we 
are  talking  about  family  situations, 
and  .so  forth.  I  am  not  .supporting  this 
amendment  to  protect  those  who 
knowingly  hire  an  illegal,  to  bring 
them  into  their  house  because  they  do 
not    want    to    pay    them    the    proper 


amount,  but  I  am  talking  about  the 
practical  application  of  it,  I  do  not 
think,  in  fact,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
prosecution  effort  directed  at  these  in- 
dividuals. If  it  is  going  to  cause  trouble 
in  passing  the  bill  and  if  it  is  going  to 
cause  trouble  with  concerns  of  individ- 
uals as  exposing  themselves  to  crimi- 
nal penalties,  then  I  think  it  may 
make  some  .sense  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 
CREN)  has  again  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Berman  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lungren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BERMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  thrust  of  this  amendment  in 
the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  cited  so 
far.  and  it  does  conform  to  the  earlier 
amendment  which  exempts  the  rec- 
ordkeeping requirement.  I  think  there 
is  an  exact  conformity  there;  I  am  not 
sure.  But  three  or  less  excluded? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Yes. 

Mr  BERMAN.  What  I  am  concerned 
about  IS  the  potential  for  what  I  can 
.see  as  a  glaring  loophole  which  gets 
back  again  to  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion with  the  use  of  associations  and 
farm  labor  contractors.  I  would  like  to 
get  .some  clarification,  because  I  do  not 
think  the  dialog  on  the  earlier  Agricul- 
ture Committee  amendments  at  least 
clarified  this  very  well  in  my  own 
mind. 

Assuming  a  group  of  growers  band 
together  in  an  as.sociation,  and  that  as- 
sociation only  employs  three  people 
doing  e.s.sentially  clerical  kinds  of  func- 
tions, and  that  association  then  uti- 
lizes a  farm  labor  contractor  to  pro- 
vide workers  for  the  many  different 
growers  that  are  a  part  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  this  is  not  a  far-out  situation, 
at  least  in  the  agricultural  fields  in 
California. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  utilized  to  drive  a  truck 
full  of  farm  laborers  through,  literally, 
and  that  it  will  be  a  terrible  loophole 
that  will  undercut  all  that  you  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  are  trying 
to  do  with  the  employer  sanctions. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  that  is  not  my  intent  in  support- 
ing the  amendment.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  authors  intent.  If  the  gentle- 
man could  describe  to  me  the  manner 
in  which  that  might  be  done,  I  might 
be  able  to  respond  better. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  so  I 
might  reply  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  said? 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  will  notice  this 
amendment,  it  says  paragraph  1  and  2 
shall  not  apply  to  a  person  or  entity, 
and  then  in  parentheses  it  says  (other 
than  a  farm  labor  contractor  as  de- 
fined in  section  3.7  of  the  Migrant  and 
Seasonal  Agricultural  Workers  Protec- 
tion Act). 

That  explicitly  excludes  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  talking 
about.  It  would  not  cover  a  contractor, 
a  farm  labor  contractor,  in  any  way. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  would  exclude  the  as- 
sociation for  which  these  growers  had 
joined  together  to,  in  effect,  contract 
out  their  farm  labor.  That  would  be 
excluded. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  the  paren- 
thetical in  this  amendment  is  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  existing  law,  that 
is.  section  106  of  this  act.  that  prohib- 
its a  farm  labor  contractor  from  re- 
cruiting, hiring,  employing  or  using 
with  knowledge  the  services  of  any  in- 
dividual who  is  an  alien  not  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  or 
who  has  been  authorized  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  accept  employment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 
gren) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  de  la  Garza  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lungren 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  am  reading, 
more  or  less,  from  section  7  of  article  3 
of  this  act.  It  would  not  allow  the  situ- 
ation to  happen  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  stated  it. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  getting  terribly 
concerned  by  this  obsession  in  the 
House  or  in  the  committee  about 
farmers,  who  give  us  the  best  quality 
food  for  the  lowest  amount  of  dispos- 
able income.  There  is  an  obsession 
here  beyond  the  norm. 

D  1910 

Should  the  statue  on  top  of  the 
dome  ever  become  pregnant,  you  will 
probably  blame  a  farmer  for  it.  This  is 
an  obsession  beyond  the  norm,  that 
everything  has  an  insidious,  hidden 
motive  for  some  farmer  to  bring  in  il- 
legal workers,  and  I  am  getting  con- 
cerned that  we  are  getting  away  from 
the  thrust  of  the  legislation  or  away 
from  the  thrust  of  those  who  oppose 
it.  with  this  obsession  that  behind 
every    amendment    there    is    a    dark 


motive  for  some  farmer  to  bring  in 
something  illegal. 

That  is  not  the  norm.  The  average 
farmer  is  a  law-abiding  citizen  and  re- 
spects the  law,  and  again  we  are 
making  it  look  like  everything  that  is 
done  is  illegal  in  the  agricultural 
sector.  That  is  not  where  the  majority 
of  the  illegals  are.  They  are  in  the  fac- 
tories, in  the  restaurants,  in  the 
hotels,  and  in  the  cleaning  establish- 
ments; they  are  in  Los  Angeles,  and  in 
San  Francisco,  in  Chicago.  Cleveland, 
New  York,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  obsession 
that  somehow-  this  bill  is  geared  to 
Hispanics  and  to  farmers  who  abuse 
the  law,  and  I  am  getting  a  little  con- 
cerned that  we  are  heading  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  reluctantly  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
great  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.).  I  would 
have  brought  up  the  same  issue  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  just 
raised,  because  while  I  can  sympathize 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  I  think  what  has  been 
explained  here  is  a  distinct  possibility 
and  one  that  cannot  be  overlooked  as 
a  loophole  that  we  are  creating  in  this 
measure. 

But  very  briefly,  we  are  told  that 
only  5  percent  of  our  Nation's  work 
force  is  employed  by  employers  of 
three  or  fewer.  We  have  a  work  force 
in  excess  of  100  million,  ,so  that  5  per- 
cent would  just  about  equal  or  exceed 
the  number  of  undocumented  workers 
who  will  be  seeking  employment  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
want  to  leave  our  labors  this  week 
having  created  job  opportunities  for 
undocumented  workers. 

This  proposed  exemption  would 
create  such  a  loophole  for  all  undocu- 
mented workers  to  take  advantage  of. 
The  employer  sanctions  came  out  of 
our  Select  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  as  the  most  effi- 
cient enforcement  tool.  It  is  aimed  at 
removing  the  magnet  that  brings 
people  here,  the  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment. I  fear  that  by  making  this 
exception  we  would  be  creating  just 
such  an  opportunity  for  employment 
that  all  undocumented  workers  would 
quickly  steer  to,  and  that  would  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Hall  amendment  to  exempt  small 
employers  from  employee  sanctions. 
These  sanctions  are  unduly  burden- 
some on  small  businesses  such  as 
family  farmers  and  mom  and  pop  op- 
erations, and  reflect  the  larger  prob- 
lem with  employee  sanctions. 


Indeed,  as  a  whole,  the  employer 
sanctions  called  for  in  H.R.  1510  are 
unrealistic.  Similar  sanctions  in  other 
countries  consistently  failed  to  meet 
the  objectives  sought.  Too  many  em- 
ployers are  able  to  evade  the  law  or.  if 
apprehended,  can  appeal  the  adminis- 
trative fines  imposed. 

Moreover,  employer  sanctions  that 
are  enacted  because  of  the  actions  of  a 
few  may  punish  those  employers  who 
seek  in  good  faith  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  Many  employers, 
such  as  farmers  and  small  business- 
men and  women,  are  already  strug- 
gling through  difficult  economic 
times.  These  sanctions  are  not  solu- 
tions but  added  hardships  for  both  the 
employee  and  employer. 

Employer  sanctions  do  not  signifi- 
cantly curtail  undocumented  immigra- 
tion. But  they  may  well  cause  in- 
creased discrimination  against  minori- 
ties who  have  a  different  accent,  lan- 
guage, or  appearance.  Employers  who 
want  to  discriminate  against  minori- 
ties will  have  a  legitimate  reason  for 
doing  so.  And  to  insure  that  they  are 
complying  with  the  law,  overcautious 
employers  may  quit  hiring  suspected 
illegals. 

I  also  believe  that  these  sanctions 
bring  us  closer  to  a  national  identifica- 
tion system  and  brings  today's  1984 
closer  to  Mr.  Orwell's  1984.  Apart  from 
objections  on  civil  liberties  grounds, 
the  ID  system  could  cost  billions  of 
dollars  and  thousands  of  staff  years. 

Employer  sanctions  are  treating  a 
symptom,  not  a  cause.  What  we  really 
need  is  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  immigration  enforcement 
officers  and  investigators,  especially 
along  our  Nation's  borders,  and  full 
enforcement  of  existing  labor  laws. 

In  closing  I  would  just  like  to  bring 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to  the 
May  28  issue  of  People  magazine 
which  carried  an  article  about  a  neigh- 
borhood in  Silvis.  111.,  in  my  district 
called  Hero  Street.  The  story  reported 
that  the  38  Mexican- American  fami- 
lies who  live  on  the  street  have  sent 
110  of  their  sons  into  the  Armed 
Forces— 8  of  whom  never  returned  to 
that  neighborhood  again.  But.  if  you 
need  any  more  proof  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Hispanics  to  the  defense  of 
this  country,  then  go  down  and  see  all 
the  Spanish  surnames  inscribed  upon 
the  Vietnam  Memorial. 

On  Hero  Street  and  across  this  coun- 
try. Hispanic  Americans  have  served 
their  country.  They  have  obeyed  laws 
and  built  communities,  they  have  paid 
taxes,  and  opened  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses. And  they  have  certainly  been 
very  patriotic. 

We  are  proud  of  our  devotion  to 
human  rights.  But  human  rights,  like 
charity,  must  begin  at  home.  By  op- 
posing employer  sanctions,  we  in  this 
Chamber  can  do  a  great  deal  to  pre- 
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serve  human  rights  and  civil  liberties 
in  this  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Hall  amendment  and  oppose  employer 
sanction  provisions. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  bring 
the  body's  attention  back  to  this  dis- 
cussion we  had  earlier,  because  again  I 
want  to  reemphasize  that  as  explained 
in  the  debate,  I  do  not  disagree  with 
this  amendment.  But  the  problem  we 
have— and  I  think  it  was  alluded  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Fish)  is  that.  yes.  the  farm  labor  con- 
tractor is  covered,  but  that  raises  a  far 
bigger  question.  The  thrust  of  this  bill 
is  to  insulate  individual  growers,  in- 
cluding very  large  growers,  not  mom 
and  pop  growers  but  very  large  grow- 
ers, from  responsibility  for  the  actions 
that  they  will  undertake  under  this 
law. 

I  read  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tices  interpretation  of  this  language: 

If  a  labor  contractor  prcvide.s  contract 
workers,  is  paid  for  the  contract  labor  in  a 
lump  sum.  and  pays  the  worker  directly. 
then  the  contracting  agricultural  employer 
has  no  responsibility  toward  those  contract 
laborers. 

These  are  the  underpinnings  of  this 
bill's  approach  to  agriculture's  use  of 
farm  labor  contractors. 

Now.  the  chairman  of  the  Commit 
tee  on  Agriculture  says  there  is  an  ob- 
session with  the  problems  here.  Well. 
a  study  of  California's  history  of  the 
utilization  of  farm  labor  contractors  as 
a  means  for  the  exploitation  of  undoc- 
umented workers  is  a  very,  very  brutal 
one  and  in  California  a  fundamental 
shift  was  made  to  hold  the  growers  ul- 
timately accountable.  Yes.  they  can 
still  use  farm  labor  contractors,  but 
they  cannot  escape  their  liability 
under  lat>or  laws,  safety  and  health 
standards,  and  the  general  obligations 
that  are  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
workers  in  California. 

I  suggest  that  would  be  a  far  better 
approach  for  this  legislation  to  take.  I 
am  concerned  that  without  some  addi- 
tional language,  a  mechanism  to  uti- 
lize agricultural  associations  can  be 
used  to  further  insulate  the  growers 
from  responsibility  for  the  employer 
sanction  provisions  which  were  put 
forth  for  the  benefit  of  a  group  of 
people  who  had  been  exploited  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  certainly  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr  Chair 
man,  that  is  all  well  and  good,  but  it 
has  not  a  thing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
this  amendment.  This  amendment 
says  one  thing:  'Paragraphs  (1)  amd 
(2)  shall  not  apply  to  a  person  or 
entity  •  •  •  which  employs  three  or 
fewer  employees." 


That  is  all  it  says.  We  have  a  specific 
exclusion  that  is  not  covered  by  this 
because  it  is  parenthesized  in  this 
amendment.  We  say:  "(other  than  a 
farm  labor  contractor  •  •  •  )" 

That  is  a  separate  law  altogether, 
and  that  is  what  the  gentleman  has 
reference  to.  I  do  not  argue  with  that 
provision  that  he  states  at  all.  I  just 
point  out  that  my  amendment  just 
says  what  it  says,  that  it  shall  not 
apply  to  a  person  or  entity  which  em- 
ploys three  or  fewer  employees.  That 
is  all  it  says. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
to  reclaim  my  time  and  to  respond  one 
last  time— and  I  will  not  try  to  drag 
this  issue  out— I  am  advised  by  staff 
and  others  that  with  that  amendment 
and  notwithstanding  the  exclusion  of 
farm  labor  contractors,  a  practice 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  agriculture 
will  now  become  very,  very  popular, 
and  that  is  the  use  of  employer  asso- 
ciations, with  the  small  numbers  of 
employees,  to  become  the  mechanism 
for  hiring  large  numbers  of  workers  on 
any  individual  farm,  hundreds  or 
many  hundreds  of  workers,  in  order  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  employ- 
er sanctions  provisions. 

□  1920 

I  do  not  think  it  was  intended.  I 
think  it  could  be  easily  remedied,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  that  language 
other  than  the  parenthetical  com- 
ments which  do  not  deal  with  that 
specific  situation  which  would  block 
that  kind  of  ruse. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  >l  is  clear 
that  this  amendment  ought  to  be 
adopted.  I  would  like  to  addre.ss  the 
point  that  is  raised  by  the  amendment 
and  that  point  is  the  absurd  extremes 
to  which  you  have  to  go  to  try  to  make 
a  program  work  that  is  based  on  deal- 
ing with  the  symptoms  rather  than 
the  causes  of  a  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  is  basi- 
cally this:  We  have  people  in  Mexico 
who  are  having  trouble  feeding  their 
children.  If  I  were  in  Mexico  and  my 
two  little  boys  were  hungry,  you  would 
have  to  kill  me  to  keep  me  from 
coming  across  the  border. 

Now.  we  respond  to  that  problem  by 
talking  about  magnets  which  draw 
people  to  America.  Well,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  be  trying  to  deal 
with  the  problem  by  expanding  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  and  open- 
ing up  trade  with  Mexico  so  that 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
could  earn  a  living.  We  ought  to  be 
changing  our  welfare  laws  to  provide 
incentives  for  our  people  to  take  jobs, 
jobs  that  do  not  get  filled  and  that  end 
up  drawing  Mexican  nationals  into  the 
country.  Rather  than  dealing  with  the 
causes  of  the  problem,  we  try  to  stick 


a  finger  in  every  crack  in  the  dike.  The 
problem  is  clearly  going  to  be  there  as 
long  as  we  have  human  beings  who  see 
greater  opportunities  here  than  they 
have  there. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall,  Jr.)  simply  tries  to  bring 
reason  to  this  whole  approach  by 
saying  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  you  cannot  go.  If  you  try  to  do 
that,  you  are  going  to  impose  on  every 
small  employer  in  the  country  a  re- 
sponsbility  for  determining  whether  a 
potential  worker  is  legal  or  illegal.  You 
are  going  to  impose  on  them  a  judg- 
ment that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
make. 

This  amendment  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed, but  I  simply  point  out  that  it  gives 
clear  evidence  that  this  bill  does  not 
deal  with  the  real  problem,  and  in  my 
opinion  will  not  solve  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  I  find  myself  in 
a  strange  position  and  I  think  I  should 
acknowledge  it. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  made  eminently  good  sense. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Well.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  have  sometimes  dis- 
agreed with  some  comments  that  the 
gentleman  has  expressed  on  the  House 
floor,  but  I  want  to  say  today  that  the 
gentleman  is  exactly  right  in  this 
amendment  and  also  right  on  the 
cause  of  the  problem.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  There  is  hardly  a 
punishable  sin  in  wanting  to  find  work 
so  that  you  can  feed  your  family. 

Surely  the  evil  we  seek  to  avoid  is 
not  the  evil  of  the  housewife  who  em- 
ploys someone  to  do  her  housework  or 
the  evil  of  the  elderly  person  who  em- 
ploys someone  to  look  after  his  yard 
work. 

Surely  there  ought  to  be  this  reason- 
able exemption  that  would  make  the 
bill  from  my  standpoint  a  lot  more  pal- 
atable and  make  it  a  lot  easier  for  a 
great  many  people  to  embrace. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kindness 
and  for  his  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  7  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr.). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  B  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SAM  B.  HALL. 
JR. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No.  8 
is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.)  desire  to  offer 
amendment  No.  8? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Yes,  I  do, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 
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The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  8  offered  by  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.:  Page  5.  after  line  15.  insert  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■•(6)(A)  A  person  or  entity  that  establishes 
that  it  has  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b)  (including  meeting  the  re- 
quirement of  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph) with  respect  to  the  hiring,  recruit- 
ing, or  referral  for  employment  of  an  indi- 
vidual has  established  a  complete  defense  as 
to  a  violation  by  that  person  or  entity  of 
paragraph  (1)(A)  with  respect  to  the  hiring, 
recruiting.  Or  referral  of  that  individual. 

•■(B)  The  Attorney  General,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Health  and  Human  Services,  shall  establish 
a  method  to  validate  the  social  security  ac- 
count numbers  of  individuals  applying  to  l>e 
hired,  recruited,  or  referred  for  employment 
in  the  United  States.  The  Attorney  General 
-shall  provide  for  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  notice  of  the  establishment  of 
the  validation  method,  and  procedures  for 
its  use.  not  earlier  than  six  months,  and  not 
later  than  two  years,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section.  Begninning  on  an  ef- 
fective date,  not  earlier  than  90  days  after 
the  date  final  regulations  are  published 
under  the  previous  sentence,  set  forth  by 
the  Attorney  General,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  requirement  of  subsection  (b)  in 
the  case  of  a  person  or  other  entity  hiring, 
recruiting,  or  referring  an  individual  for  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States,  the  person 
or  other  entity  must,  pursuant  to  the  verifi- 
cation method— 

■■(i)  submit  the  social  security  account 
number  of  the  individual,  and 

■•(ii)  be  provided  and  record  on  the  form 
designated  or  established  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  a  validation  code  indicat- 
ing that  the  number  submitted  is  valid.". 

Page  6.  line  25.  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

Page  6.  afler  line  25.  insert  the  following: 
and  by  validating  (to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  required  under  subsection  (a)(6)(B)) 
the  social  security  account  number  present- 
ed by  the  individual; 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  entering  into  an  explana- 
tion of  the  telephone  verification 
amendment,  I  will  first  voice  my 
strong  objections  to  employer  sanc- 
tions. Getting  right  down  to  brass 
tacks.  I  do  not  believe  that  employer 
sanctions  are  proper.  Employers  of 
this  country  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  law  enforcement  business.  I  know 
that  proponents  of  the  employer  sanc- 
tions provisions  of  this  bill  argue  that 
the  availability  of  jobs  in  the  United 
States  is  the  magnet  that  draws  people 
here.  To  that,  I  counter  that  if  we  had 
a  border  that  was  patroled  adequately 
by  the  United  States  and  Mexican 
Governments,  we  would  go  a  long  way 
to  solving  many  of  the  problems  of  il- 
legal immigration.  Prevention  of  entry 
should  remain  the  foremost  enforce- 
ment goal  of  our  immigration  policy. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  we  are 
going  to  put  U.S.  employers  under  the 
gun  of  employer  sanctions.  In  doing 
so,  we  are  subjecting  employers  across 
the  country  to  civil  and  criminal  liabil- 
ities. Though  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides an  affirmative  defense  for  em- 


ployees who  show  good  faith  compli- 
ance with  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments of  the  bill,  the  Government 
could  rebut  that  presumption  of  good 
faith  compliance  by  offering  evidence 
that  the  documents  did  not  reasonably 
appear  on  their  face  to  be  genuine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  we  arrive  at  the 
crux  of  the  matter.  What  standard  of 
reasonableness  will  be  applied  by  the 
Government  in  reviewing  employer 
compliance?  This  bill  establishes  a  pa- 
perwork requirement  that  for  3  years 
uses  an  existing  documents  system 
under  which  employers  would  examine 
certain  documents  presented  by  a  job 
applicant  in  an  effort  to  screen  out 
those  who  cannot  obtain  the  necessary 
papers.  Under  this  system  employers 
will  be  required  to  examine  various 
documents,  which  may  include  birth 
certificates,  drivers  licenses.  INS  docu- 
ments, passports,  or  Selective  Service 
documents.  The  problem  here— and 
our  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde), 
spelled  it  out  clearly  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee— is  that  existing 
documents  are  easily  forged.  The  art 
of  forgery  has  advanced  to  the  point 
that  employers  cannot  be  expected  to 
readily  tell  forgeries  from  genuine  doc- 
uments. 

Employers  are  not  generally  trained 
to  detect  counterfeit  documents,  and 
this  presents  a  problem  in  keeping  the 
verification  program  effective  while. 
at  the  same  time,  assuring  employers 
that  they  will  not  be  prosecuted  for  in- 
advertent mistakes. 

A  call-in  system  such  as  I  propose  in 
this  amendment,  however,  relieves  em- 
ployers of  a  verification  role.  Major 
credit  card  systems  use  precisely  this 
type  oi  system  to  verify  some  70  mil- 
lion cre(lit  card  transactions  each 
month.  The  telephone  validation 
system  that  I  offer  is  made  possible  by 
inexpensive,  modern  technology  and 
should  be  used  for  work  eligibility  ver- 
ification. 

The  telephone  validation  amend- 
ment provides  employers  with  a  means 
by  which  they  may  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  bill,  while  offer- 
ing them  a  complete  defense  in  doing 
so. 

This  amendment  requires  the  em- 
ployer to  take  but  one  additional  step 
in  determining  job  eligibility.  In  addi- 
tion to  requiring  employer  compliance 
with  the  paperwork  provisions  already 
in  the  bill,  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  employer  to  call  in  the  social 
security  nimiber  of  the  prospective 
employee  to  a  toll-free  Government 
agency  telephone  number.  A  computer 
would  examine  the  number  and  verify 
it  against  its  records.  If  the  number  is 
valid,  the  agency  informs  the  employ- 
er. A  transaction  code  is  used  to  make 
a  record  of  the  verification  transac- 
tion, much  the  same  way  as  credit  card 
purchases  are  verified.  If  the  number 
is  inaccurate,  defunct,  or  otherwise  in- 
valid, the  employer  is  informed.  The 


entire  transaction  is  completed  in  a 
matter  of  seconds. 

Compliance  with  this  telephone  vali- 
dation process  would  give  the  employ- 
er a  complete  defense— absent  fraud— 
to  any  action  under  this  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  telephone  verifica- 
tion alleviates  some  difficulties  associ- 
ated with  the  existing  documents  veri- 
fication system  contained  in  the  bill.  A 
Government  agency,  rather  than  the 
employer,  is  responsible  for  verifying 
the  job  applicants  eligibility  to  work. 
The  telephone  verification  system  also 
provides  the  best  record  of  the  verifi- 
cation transaction,  both  protecting  the 
employer  from  inadvertent  Govern- 
ment prosecution,  and  providing  im- 
portant evidence  to  prove  or  rebut 
charges  of  discrimination  in  hiring, 
should  the  employer  check  some  job 
applicants  who  look  or  sound  foreign, 
but  not  others. 

This  amendment  creates  no  new  na- 
tional ID  or  worker  identification 
card,  and  thereby  avoids  the  pitfalls 
associated  with  those  systems.  Indeed, 
I  am  opposed  to  a  national  employ- 
ment card  concept  both  on  philosophi- 
cal and  practical  grounds. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health  and 
Human  Services,  must  establish  a 
method  to  validate  the  social  security 
account  numbers  of  individuals  apply- 
ing to  be  hired,  recruited,  or  referred 
for  employment.  The  Attorney  Gener- 
al must  publish  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  establishment  of  the 
validation  system,  and  procedures  for 
its  use  not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

The  telephone  verification  amend- 
ment provides  a  fair  and  simple  test  of 
worker  eligibility.  It  does  not  lend 
itself  to  discrimination  against  for- 
eign-looking job  applicants,  it  does  not 
intrude  on  individual  freedoms  any 
more  than  is  strictly  necessary,  and  it 
is  cost  effective.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

D  1930 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
and  his  amendment  has  a  great  deal  of 
appeal,  do  you  have  any  consideration 
at  all  for  some  of  the  concerns  of  agri- 
cultural areas,  and  perhaps  you  have 
some,  where  there  are  no  telephones 
available  for  employers,  where  they 
may  in  fact  be  starting  crews?  Is  there 
any  flexibility  in  your  amendment  for 
that  sort  of  problem? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  have  not 
made  reference  in  here  to  a  person  or 
entity  that  might  be  in  an  area  where 
there  is  an  absence  of  telephones.  In 
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the  part  of  the  country  where  I  come 
from,  we  have  more  telephones  than 
we  have  houses.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
going  to  prove  to  be  any  problem  in 
the  enforcement  of  this  telephone  ver- 
ification. 

The  people  that  I  have  talked  with, 
who  are  interested  in  this  sort  of 
thing,  have  not  raised  that  question 
and  I  have  talked  to  a  multitude  of 
people,  both  in  and  out  of  industry. 
So.  I  think  with  the  portable  tele- 
phones we  have  today  I  do  not  see 
that  as  any  problem  at  all. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  Is 
there  any  possibility,  if  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  that  in  deter 
mining  the  regulations  that  there  may 
be  some  consideration  for  this?  We 
will  have  a  distinct  problem  in  some 
parts  of  my  area  in  even  getting 
through  to  the  telephone,  as  we  do  not 
have  radio  telephone  opportunities  in 
many  of  the  remote  areas.  And  there 
could  well  \x  some  difficulties  in  get- 
ting a  large  crew  started  in  the  early 
morning  hours  when  you  have  not  had 
access  to  their  social  security  cards 
until  just  the  time  they  arrived. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  think  that 
when  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
social  security  people  get  together.  I 
am  sure  that  they  can  work  out  some 
thing  that  will  solve  the  problem. 

I  do  not  see  it  as  a  problem  myself. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  not  because  I  am  in 
any  way  against  the  intent  of  the 
author.  In  fact.  I  have  supported  his 
amendment  to  require  that  this 
method  of  telephone  verification  be 
the  specific  alternative  that  is  viewed 
among  many  in  the  study  to  be 
brought  forth  by  the  administration. 

By  that  I  mean  we  have  not  articu- 
lated any  other  suggested  thing  that 
they  must  study.  We  have  said  they 
should  study  alternative  methods  of 
identification  over  the  3-year  period  of 
time  and  then  report  to  Congress  at 
the  end  of  that  period  of  time. 

The  Hall  amendment  would,  howev- 
er, require  that  instead  of  that,  this 
program  actually  t>e  put  into  effect. 
And  inasmuch  as  I  am  intrigued  by 
the  proposal  of  telephone  verification. 
I  am  not  certain  it  is  as  simple  as  I 
would  want  it  to  t>e. 

I  am  concerned  also  about  the  ex- 
pense involved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  in 
the  bill  now  is  a  pretty  good  approach. 
That  is.  we  require  that  the  adminis- 
tration, whatever  administration  be  in 
power  at  that  time,  spend  3  years  in 
reviewing  the  identifier  system  that 
we  have  in  place  in  this  bill.  That  is 
the  two  out  of  five  documents,  and 
then  the  written  form  that  is  required 
from  the  employer  and  the  employee. 


During  that  period  of  time  they  are 
to  review  the  proposal  that  we  have 
here,  as  it  is  implemented,  and  then  to 
make  suggestions  as  to  anything  that 
is  needed  to  supplement  it  or  to  act  in 
lieu  of  it.  And  they  then  report  to  the 
Congress,  and  we  review  it  before  we 
then  proceed  to  putting  any  alterna- 
tive into  force. 

Under  the  bill  as  we  have  it  before 
us  they  are  specifically  required  to 
study  the  whole  approach  of  a  tele- 
phone verification  system  and  how  it 
would  apply  with  respect  to  .social  se- 
curity numbers  or  any  other  type  of 
identifier. 

I  would  hope  that  they  would  follow 
that  approach. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  in  fact,  the  ap- 
proach offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.)  will  ulti- 
mately be  the  one  that  we  find  most 
effective.  But  I  do  not  think  we  have 
the  data  to  suggest  that  is  the  case  at 
the  present  time,  first;  and  second,  I 
would  hope  that  in  a  study  that  would 
be  done  by  the  administration,  the 
HHS,  Social  Security  Administration, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  other 
departments  involved,  that  they  would 
work  out  any  problems  that  presently 
exist  with  respect  to  the  counterfeit- 
proof  nature  of  social  .security  cards 
and  social  security  numbers. 

I  guess  what  I  am  .saying,  in  short,  is 
I  think  this  is  premature.  We  dealt 
with  this  question  in  committee.  Al- 
though I  was  very  supportive  of  the 
approach  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  in  the  past.  I  think  at  this  point 
in  time  it  probably  would  be  prema- 
ture, and  it  is  better  for  us  to  have  it 
as  one  of  the  things  being  considered, 
but  not  limiting  us  to  this  single  ap- 
proach becau.se  I  do  not  know  if.  in 
fact,  this  is  the  best  approach.  There 
may  be  a  better  approach  that  we  do 
not  have  before  us.  but  which  will 
come  out  of  a  study,  an  intensified 
study,  over  the  next  3  years. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  recommend  a  "no"  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  am  very 
reluctant  to  rise  in  opposition  to  an 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
and  member  of  our  subcomhiittee.  But 
I  think  this  amendment  has  a  few- 
flaws  in  it. 

At  one  point,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  said,  we  were  consider- 
ing alternatives  that  would  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  and  this 
would  certainly  be  a  valid  place  for 
this  kind  of  an  amendment. 

Alternatively,  an  earlier  version  of 
the  amendment  spoke  in  terms  of  a 
demonstration  project  and  we.  and  the 
administration,  certainly  had  no  prob- 
lem with  this  t>eing  a  demonstration 
project.  But  here  the  language  says 
that  it  must  t>e  established.  So  we  are 
really  precluding  a  lot  of  other  options 


and  study  for  the  next  few  years  as  to 
what  would  be  the  best  way  to  go 
about  this. 

I  think  the  system  also  is  flawed  in 
that  it  has  a  sole  reliance  on  social  se- 
curity cards.  These  cards,  as  we  know, 
could  be  borrowed  cards.  So  that 
would  destroy  the  effectiveness. 

The  sole  reliance  goes  to  the  issue  of 
enforcement  also,  because  individuals 
would  not  be  able  to  supply  documen- 
tation which  would  better  identify 
them  than  a  social  security  card.  No 
master  index  of  valid  card  numbers 
now  exists  in  a  single  computer  data 
base. 

The  reissuance  of  social  security 
numbers  would  be  required  to  make 
this  type  of  a  verification  really  work- 
able. 

As  we  know,  for  a  number  of  years 
one  did  not  have  to  prove  that  he  was 
either  a  citizen  or  legal  resident  of  this 
country  until  sometime  in  the  1970's. 
That  was  not  a  requirement,  so  the 
vast  majority  of  the  social  security 
numbers  on  file  do  not  show  that  one 
is  eligible  for  work.  You  did  not  have 
to  be  eligible  to  work  in  the  United 
States  to  get  a  social  security  card. 

We  are  talking  about,  to  be  effective, 
a  reissuance  of  social  security  numbers 
after  the  entire  country  has  presented 
themselves  for  personal  interviews 
with  the  documentation  establishing 
their  citizenship  or  their  authorization 
to  work  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
talking  about  something  that  would 
cost  billions  of  dollars  and  take  up  to 
several  years. 

D  1940 

Now.  in  an  oped  article  by  Dr. 
Fuchs  in  today's  Washington  Post,  the 
former  executive  director  of  the  Select 
Commission  ventured  that  would  be 
ultimately  the  way  to  go.  It  would 
take  at  least  10  years  to  implement  a 
foolproof  social  security  card.  Certain- 
ly we  have  no  data  base,  no  computers 
that  have  social  security  numbers  in 
them  that  could  be  of  any  use  whatso- 
ever to  be  implemented  in  the  near 
'future. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  recall.  I  stated  a  moment  ago 
that,  in  addition  to  requiring  employer 
compliance  with  the  paperwork  provi- 
sions already  in  the  bill,  this  amend- 
ment would  require  the  employer  to 
call  in  the  social  security  number. 
That  is  the  only  additional  step  that 
the  employer  would  have  to  have. 

We  do  not  have  a  built-in  system 
now— stating  whether  or  not  you  have 
void  cards  or  valid  cards— I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  a  problem.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  a  certain  cost  to 
this,  without  any  question.  The  main 
thrust  behind  this  amendment  is  that 


it  takes  the  recordkeeping  off  of  the 
shoulder  of  the  employer  and  puts  it 
where  it  belongs,  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  PISH.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
just  said  that  this  was  in  addition  to 
the  paperwork. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  not  trying  to  do  away  with 
what  is  already  in  the  bill.  I  am  trying 
to  give  the  employer  an  absolute  de- 
fense if  that  employer  or  entity  makes 
that  telephone  call  and  gets  back  from 
the  800  number  that  this  is  a  valid 
number.  I  want  to  give  some  degree  of 
protection  to  the  employer,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  way  to  do  it  except 
by  doing  it  this  way.  There  is  no  inde- 
pendent action  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer. He  is  relying  completely  upon 
what  the  Federal  Government  tells 
him  when  he  makes  the  telephone 
call. 

Mr.  PISH.  The  gentleman  remem- 
bers the  chart  we  had  earlier  here. 
The  degree  of  verification  is  a  very 
minor  matter  for  the  employer  today, 
and  I  suggest  to  my  friend  that  you 
are  really  putting  an  employer 
through  a  useless  act,  because  most  of 
the  social  security  numbers  would 
have  no  bearing  on  the  eligibility  to 
work  in  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pish) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fish 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  addition- 
al seconds. ) 

Mr.  PISH.  One  other  thing.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  telephone  verification 
would  work.  The  phone  numbers 
would  always  be  busy.  This  has  been 
the  case  where  they  have  tried  in 
southern  California.  I  think,  there- 
fore, an  employer  calling  and  calling 
and  calling  would  hire  the  person  with 
the  most  assured  and  easily  verifiable 
documents,  and  again  we  get  back  to 
the  issue  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  one  last  remark? 

Mr.  PISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  understand 
that  American  Express,  Master 
Charge,  and  all  of  these  others  com- 
plete 77  million  calls  a  month.  The  evi- 
dence indicates  that  we  would  not 
have  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  tele- 
phone verification  system  appears 
simple  and  is  alleged  to  be  inexpen- 
sive. However,  it  will  be  more  cumber- 
some in  operation  than  relying  on 
multiple  documents  and  will  not  pro- 
vide employers  with  any  greater  assur- 
ance that  they  are  hiring  persons  eligi- 
ble to  work  in  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  excessively  expen- 
sive. 


The  system  would  not  in  any  way 
identify  the  person  presenting  a  social 
security  card.  Borrowed  cards  would 
be  readily  approved  by  the  system. 

The  system  might  well  reject  per- 
sons who  have  made  multiple  applica- 
tions for  a  new  or  second  job. 

The  enforcement  effect  would  be  ad- 
verse, since  individuals  would  not  be 
required  to  supply  documentation 
which  would  identify  them  and  their 
right  to  work  in  the  United  States. 

No  master  index  of  valid  card  num- 
bers now  exists  in  a  single  computer 
data  base,  so  both  this  data  base  and 
the  problem  card  number  data  base 
would  have  to  be  created.  The  cost  of 
creating  and  maintaining  such  bases  in 
an  on-the-line  mode  would  be  more  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100  million  an- 
nually than  the  first  year  cost  of  $23 
million  asserted  by  the  proponents. 
Even  a  demonstration  project  would 
require  a  minimum  of  3  years  lead- 
time. 

The  ease  for  the  employer  is  illuso- 
ry. At  peak  call  periods,  the  suggested 
21  regional  computers  could  not 
handle  the  automated  calls.  A  sizable 
nimiber  of  employers  will  not  have 
touch  tone  phones  and  some  propor- 
tion will  be  hiring  away  from  an  office 
or  phone  location,  delaying  their  calls 
or  resulting  in  making  hiring  decisions 
prior  to  the  verification  calls. 

The  only  way  this  system  could 
property  operate  would  be  through 
the  reissuance  of  social  security  num- 
bers after  persons  presented  them- 
selves for  a  personal  interview  with 
documentation  establishing  their  citi- 
zenship and/or  authorization  to  work 
in  the  United  States.  Then,  an  on-line 
data  base  could  be  treated  with  the 
social  security  numbers  and  identify- 
ing characteristics  for  all  individuals. 
The  cost  for  establishing  such  a 
system  would  be  $1  to  $2  billion  with 
annual  operating  costs  on  top  of  that. 

The  administration  is  opposed  to  the 
development  of  any  centralized  data 
base  with  information  on  all  persons 
to  whom  social  security  numbers  have 
been  issued. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  to  engage  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  in  a  little  collo- 
quy. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is 
really  quite  attractive— I  have  to  con- 
cede that— because  it  does  involve  not 
only  the  most  modern  technology, 
which  is  used  in  verifying  credit  cards. 
but  it  also  would  eliminate  paperwork. 
And  if  I  understand  correctly,  the 
House  has  twice  today  suggested  that 
small  employers  and  paperwork  do  not 
mix  very  well. 

But  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question.  If  the  gentleman  will  refer 
to  page  4  of  the  committee  print,  if  he 
has  it  before  him,  on  line  18,  the  gen- 
tleman will  note  that  that  is  the  com- 
mittee language  which  says  that  when 


documents  are  checked  in  good  faith 
there  is  created  an  affirmative  de- 
fense. 

•  If  the  gentleman  refers  to  his 
amendment,  on  page  137.  on  line  2,  it 
does  not  say  that  compliance  must  be 
"in  good  faith."  Mere  compliance  con- 
stitutes a  complete  defense. 

So  my  question  to  the  gentleman  is 
this:  Is  it  implicit  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment  that  when  you  comply 
with  the  telephone  verification,  that 
you  must  comply  in  good  faith?  Is  that 
implicit  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween an  affirmative  defense  and  an 
absolute  defense. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  That  is  the  second 
part  of  my  question. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  You  have 
the  burden  of  proof  on  a  different 
person  when  you  have  an  affirmative 
defense.  Where  you  have  an  absolute 
defense,  as  my  amendment  says,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  Government. 
On  an  affirmative  defense,  the  person 
has  to  prove  that  his  defense  is  a  good 
defense. 

This  puts  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  prove  that 
this  entity  or  person  engaged  in  bad 
faith. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  So  the  gentleman's 
understanding  of  the  bill  is  that  in 
order  to  show  an  affirmative  defense 
the  individual  has  to  show  good  faith, 
and  in  that  regard  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  employer? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  It  is  on  the 
person  himself.  A  person  always  has  to 
raise  an  affirmative  defense. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  In  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
the  Government? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question,  then,  about  the  im- 
pressive amount  of  costs  which  have 
been  estimated.  Would  the  gentleman 
address  for  a  moment  in  his  discussion 
the  question  of  money?  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  has  heard  various 
estimates,  ranging  from  $50  million  to 
perhaps  more,  in  year  1,  and  thereaf- 
ter at  least  $250  million  for  the  next  5 
or  6  years.  Are  those  costs  within  the 
framework  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment? And  if  not.  what  are  the  costs 
the  gentleman  estimates? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  recall,  when  we  passed  this 
bill  in  committee  I  think  there  was 
some  language  somewhere  used  that 
we  were  going  to  allocate  about  $600 
million  a  year  to  carry  out  this  immi- 
gration bill,  $600  million  each  3  years, 
1984,  whatever.  This  amendment  that 
I  am  speaking  of  now— and  I  have 
heard  the  cost  of  $100  million  men- 
tioned this  afternoon  and  $300  million 
for  3   years.   There   is  absolutely   no 
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basis  that  I  can  find  for  that.  The  in- 
formation that  I  have  been  able  to  re- 
ceive indicates  that  the  first  year  cost 
would  be  about  $35  or  $40  million. 
That  would  he  an  amount  that  is  sub- 
stantially less  for  enforcement  than  is 
now  built  into  this  bill. 

D  1950 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Would  the  gentle- 
man repeat  that?  Instead  of  the  first 
year  cost,  which  I  have  in  this  paper. 
$515  million,  the  gentleman's  first 
year  costs  are  closer  to  $35  to  $40  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Yes;  I  could 
break  it  down.  The  total  cost  for  the 
first  year  would  be  about  $40  million; 
continuing  costs  would  run  about  $35 
million  yearly.  The  first-year,  one-time 
cost  for  equipment  for  21  regional 
office  computers  and  1  central  process- 
ing computer  is  $1  million.  Construc- 
tion, building  modifications.  $1.5  mil- 
lion. Startup  and  related  costs.  $2.5 
million  for  a  total  of  $5  million. 

Continuing  costs  would  be  labor, 
programming,  and  related  investiga- 
tions includes  100  investigators. 

The  ^CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zou)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  The  addi- 
tional costs,  the  continuing  costs 
would  run  $17  million  a  year,  a  subto- 
tal of  $35  million  a  year.  The  total 
first-year  cost  would  run  $40  million 
and  taper  off  after  that. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  an  attractive  amendment,  but 
one  of  the  deterring  parts  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  is  the  cost. 

A  second  deterrent  or  concern  would 
be  the  reliability  of  the  system.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  able  to  assure 
the  House  that  were  his  amendment 
to  pass  that  2  years  down  the  road 
there  would  exist  the  technology  to 
accept  the  number  of  inquiries  which 
would  be  received  under  this  amend- 
ment in  the  sense  of  the  number  of  ap- 
plications for  employment,  each  one  of 
which  I  would  assume  would  have  to 
go  through  this  telephone  system? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his 
reply. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Well,  of 
course,  I  cannot  stand  here  and  tell 
my  dear  friend  from  Kentucky  that 
the  telephone  is  going  to  always  be  the 
way  to  transmit  information.  It  may 
be  that  some  years  down  the  line  we 
will  run  into  some  other  different  type 
of  system  that  will  take  precedence 
over  this. 

I  can  say  that  the  information  that 
has  been  mentioned  earlier,  that  it  is 
used  every  day  by  the  credit  card  com- 
panies and  banks.  The  3  biggest  credit 
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companies     clear     about     77     million 
transactions  each  month. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Seventy-seven  mil- 
lion each  month? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Seventy- 
seven  million  each  month. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Would  the  gentle- 
man have  any  estimate  of  how  many 
employment  applications  might  be 
generated  each  month? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  The  infor- 
mation I  have  is  that  the  telephone 
validation  system  is  expected  to 
handle  77  million  transactions  each 
year. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Would  that  be  any- 
where near  the  amount  that  would  be 
required?  How  many  employment  ver- 
ifications would  be  likely  to  occur  in  1 
calendar  year? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Well,  at  the 
inception  of  this  plan.  I  think  it  would 
be  impossible  to  state.  I  just  know  that 
it  works  in  industry,  in  private  indus- 
try. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoli) has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  One  last  question 
that  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas;  Does  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky understand  that  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas'  amendment  were  to 
carry,  it  does  not  supplant  anything  in 
this  bill  which  calls  for  a  documentary 
verification,  but  it  would  simply  add 
an  alternative,  that  is,  the  telephone 
calling  system,  as  a  measure  that  can 
be  used  for  verification? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his 
reply. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  If  the  entity 
or  the  person  wants  to  continue 
making  and  keeping  records,  that  is 
his  or  her  business.  It  will  not  be  nec- 
essary in  my  opinion,  under  the  pur- 
view of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  on  this  amendment,  but  I  think 
that  one  of  the  matters  brought  up  in 
the  excellent  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Richardson) 
should  bear  emphasis.  That  is  that  the 
use  as  suggested  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.),  has  civil  liber- 
lies  problems  that  are  very  large.  We 
should  not  mandate  the  system  as  re- 
quired in  the  amendment  because  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  amendment 
have  not  been  explored  or  examined 
as  they  will  be  in  the  committee  pro- 
posal on  page  8. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  is 
mandate  the  use  of  the  social  security 
card  and  number  further  down  the 
road  toward  its  use  as  an  internal  pass- 
port for  Americans  generally.  The  gen- 


tleman from  New  Mexico  pointed  out 
in  how  many  areas  already  it  is  being 
used  as  a  national  identifier.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  subcommittee  I 
chair  has  found  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, especially  the  police  agen- 
cies, are  always  anxious  to  have  a  na- 
tional computer  system  that  can  main- 
tain a  sort  of  surveillance  as  to  where 
Americans  are  at  a  particular  time,  es- 
pecially the  suspect  classes. 

This  subject  of  the  amendment 
needs  a  great  deal  of  study.  The  study 
is  provided  for  on  page  8  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  I  suggest  that  we  vote 
down  the  amendment  and  allow  the 
study  to  take  place. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  my  dear  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia that  one  thing  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  do,  is  make  any  effort 
to  set  up  a  national  ID  card.  If  it  was, 
I  would  not  be  here  supporting  it.  I  am 
as  opposed  to  that  as  the  gentleman  is. 
The  only  thing  that  this  does  is  an 
employer,  picks  up  the  telephone,  he 
makes  an  SOO-number  call,  he  gives  his 
employer  number,  and  the  social  secu- 
rity number  that  somebody  has 
handed  to  him. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  line,  he  gets 
within  20  or  30  seconds  the  reply  back 
that  that  social  security  is  good.  That 
is  all  that  it  does. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  un- 
derstand, and  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  is  very  much  opposed  to  a 
national  ID  card.  However,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  and 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  sitting  in 
Washington,  under  the  control  of  the 
big  government.  Big  Brother  in  Wash- 
ington, would  be  a  system  where  any- 
body could  find  out  where  somebody 
is.  I  assure  you  that  there  are  police 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States 
that  would  love  to  use  something  like 
that,  because  all  they  would  have  to 
do  is  crank  it  in.  When  the  identifier 
goes  in,  the  Federal  Government 
knows  where  you  are. 

I  know  that  that  is  a  little  bit  far 
out.  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Perhaps  we  do  want  to  use  the 
system  as  suggested,  and  my  only 
point  is  that  we  should  not  mandate  it 
by  accepting  the  well-intentioned 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.). 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  seek  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment.  As  he  and  I  have 
worked  on  this  amendment  for  some 
time,  there  are  a  number  of  questions 
that  have  been  answered  on  the  floor, 
and  a  few  questions  that  perhaps  we 


could  go  into  some  more  details  on.  It 
is  a  very  well  researched  and  well 
thought  out  amendment. 

I  would  inquire  and  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

What  will  the  employer  say  when  he 
makes  the  call? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  The  employ- 
er will  call  the  toll-free  number  and 
give  his  employer  identification 
number.  Every  employer  today  must 
have  one  of  these  numbers  for  tax 
purposes. 

The  employer  then  gives  the  social 
security  number  to  be  verified  to  the 
computer  operator.  While  the  employ- 
er is  still  on  the  telephone,  the  com- 
puter checks  the  number  against  two 
periodically  updated  lists: 

First,  to  see  if  the  number  was  ever 
issued  as  a  social  security  nimiber,  and 

Second,  to  see  if  the  number  has 
ever  been  reported  as  defunct,  or  mis- 
used. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  happens  if 
the  social  security  number  is  not  valid, 
or  is  on  one  of  these  lists? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  The  employ- 
er will  be  told  that  the  social  security 
number  is  not  valid.  The  applicant  for 
employment  would  be  referred  to  the 
local  or  regional  office  of  the  agency 
operating  the  verification  system  to 
clear  up  the  problem.  If  the  person  is 
not  an  illegal  alien,  the  agency  can 
issue  a  letter  stating  that  there  is  no 
further  problem  with  employing  this 
person. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  if  the  social 
security  number  is  valid? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Then  the 
employer  is  given  a  transaction  code, 
signifying  that  the  transaction  has  oc- 
curred, that  the  number  was  given, 
and  that  the  nimiber  was  found  valid. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Where  do  these 
transaction  codes  come  from? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  The  comput- 
er creates  a  random  verification 
number  for  each  transaction  it  han- 
dles. The  code  is  recorded  along  with 
the  information  given  by  the  employer 
so  that  the  code  can  later  be  checked 
if  a  question  arises  about  the  transac- 
tion. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  kind  of  ad- 
ministrative structure  will  be  neces- 
sary for  this  type  of  system? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  21  regional  data  centers  be 
established,  with  computers  capable  of 
receiving  a  day's  worth  of  calls  at  each 
center.  At  night,  when  few  calls  will  be 
received,  the  regional  centers  would 
transmit  their  records  of  calls  and 
transaction  codes  given  that  day  to  a 
national  office  for  storage.  The  na- 
tional office  could  also  transmit  to  the 
regional  centers  misused  numbers, 
which  would  also  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  operating  agency  for  in- 
vestigation. 


D  2000 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  A  question  has 
been  raised  about  a  national  data  bank 
of  information  on  people.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  valid  or  possible  under 
this  system,  but  I  would  ask  the  spon- 
sor: Will  this  system  lead  to  a  national 
data  bank  of  information  on  people? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  This  system 
is  the  least  likely  program  to  grow  into 
some  sort  of  national  computer  identi- 
fication system.  It  uses  a  number  that 
each  worker  is  required  to  use  right 
now.  It  is  not  connected  to  any  other 
computer  system.  The  two  lists  of 
niunbers  it  uses  are  generated  inter- 
nally; the  most  important  list  is  the 
one  which  has  the  numbers  of  social 
security  numbers  which  have  been 
lost,  stolen,  or  used  by  illegal  aliens. 

If  someone  looks  into  the  records  of 
this  system,  they  will  find  only  the  tax 
identification  number  of  the  employer, 
the  social  security  number  of  the  job 
applicant,  the  hiring  site,  and  the 
transaction  code  used.  Except  for  the 
new  transaction  code,  this  is  all  infor- 
mation which  the  employer  already 
has  to  give  the  Government  on  the 
social  security  and  unemployment 
forms. 

This  is  a  small  system,  designed  for 
just  one  job.  It  will  do  that  job  quickly 
and  inexpensively,  without  threaten- 
ing to  grow  into  something  bigger. 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  believe  that  this  system 
is  the  best  approach  for  a  job  eligibil- 
ity verification  program,  and  I  will 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr,  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have'  an  ajnend- 
ment  that  is  similar  to  this.  I  have 
been  urged  not  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment and  I  have  just  about  decided 
not  to. 

We  believe  those  people  who  are 
against  Simpson-Mazzoli,  and  especial- 
ly against  the  sanction  portion  of  that 
bill,  and  we  state  that  the  biggest 
reason  is  that  it  will  cause  discrimina- 
tion. I  think  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  offering  is  a  way  to  verify  the 
legal  right  to  work  without  discrimina- 
tion, and  it  removes  the  onus  from  the 
employer. 

What  this  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  and 
the  sanctions  do  is  make  immigration 
officers  out  of  employers  when  there 
are  agencies  that  have  not  done  their 
job.  Social  security  is  one  of  them. 
Social  security  law  right  now  requires 
that  the  only  person  who  is  eligible  for 
employment  in  the  United  States  is  a 
person  who  has  a  social  security  card, 
and  that  person  has  to  be  the  legal 
resident  or  a  citizen  of  this  country, 
and  yet  the  INS  has  told  me  personal- 
ly that  as  many  as  40  people  are  using 
one  number. 


I  understand  the  civil  rights  appre- 
hension, and  I  would  have  those  ap- 
prehensions, too,  except  that  we  al- 
ready do  have  in  effect  the  closest 
thing  to  a  national  ID  card  that  we 
should  ever  have,  and  that  is  social  se- 
curity. I  challenge  anybody  to  open  a 
bank  account  without  having  a  social 
security  number. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  this 
is  that  it  does  take  the  onus  off  the 
employer  and  does  not  make  them  im- 
migration officers,  and  it  does  allow 
them  to  verify  whether  that  person  is 
legal  for  employment  or  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirement  that  only  a 
legal  resident  or  citizen  of  this  country 
should  have  a  social  security  card. 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  why  I  am 
against  the  sanctions,  because  I  really 
do  not  believe  that  we  have  done  as 
much  as  we  could  to  enforce  laws  that 
exist  on  the  books,  either  labor  laws  or 
the  social  security  law.  Let  me  tell  my 
colleagues;  Anybody  who  believes  that 
sanctions  are  going  to  do  away  with 
people  crossing  the  border  is  not  living 
in  the  real  world.  There  are  so  many 
domestics  who  come  here  who  will 
never  be  reported  because  they  are 
hidden  in  homes.  There  are  small 
shops  that  do  subcontracting  for  the 
garment  industry.  Those  people  are 
struggling,  and  do  you  really  think 
that  they  are  going  to  be  concerned 
with  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill?  They 
are  not.  They  are  going  to  continue  to 
hire,  and  on  some  complaint  they  may 
get  caught,  and  they  will  close  there 
and  open  in  another  garage  or  another 
small  factory  someplace.  It  is  not 
going  to  deter  the  crossing  of  the 
border. 

California  already  has  sanctions. 
California  has  had  sanctions  for  some 
time,  and  it  has  not  deterrred  the 
crossing.  This  sanction  as  a  national 
law  will  not  deter  it  either.  But  I  think 
that  if  we  want  to  stop  the  hiring  of  il- 
legals, this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  I  would 
hope  and  urge  that  my  colleagues  who 
are  concerned  about  civil  rights  inva- 
sions and  intrusions  really  look  at 
what  the  social  security  card  is  today 
and  it  has  not  afforded  those  intru- 
sions of  civil  rights. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  really  talking 
about  a  great  expense  because  social 
security  is  already  in  place  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  right 
now  is  beginning  to  require  that 
people  bringing  in  a  social  security 
card  to  apply  for  a  job,  that  the  em- 
ployer look  at  that  card,  because  up 
until  this  time  all  they  have  had  to  do 
was  put  down  a  number.  I  know  in- 
stances, and  it  was  reported  by  our 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  where  people 
crossing  the  border  are  snitching 
social  security  card  numbers  from 
dead  people  and  using  them,  and  there 
is  no  system  of  verifying  that  that 
person  is  dead. 
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Under  this  amendment  I  think  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do  that.  I  urge 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  sole  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  protect  the  employer. 
It  would  also  provide.  I  understand, 
through  an  employers  participation  in 
a  telephone  validation  system,  a  com- 
plete defense  for  the  employer. 

Up  to  that  point  it  sounds  good  and 
well.  We  would  like  to  protect  the  em- 
ployer if  it  is  all  possible.  But  in  this 
entire  argument,  only  one  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  privacy  of  the 
citizen.  How  are  we  going  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  the  citizen  under  this 
plan? 

We  can  go  back  a  long  way  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation  and  we  can  even 
go  back.  I  suppose,  to  a  study  that  was 
made  by  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
the  midseventies  where  it  was  estimat- 
ed that  therp  were  70  million  new 
hires  a  year,  which  translates  into 
7,500  calls  every  hour.  Then  the  arti- 
cle went  on  to  say  that  if  you  have 
ever  had  any  experience  with  the 
filing  system  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  or  other  Government 
agencies,  you  can  imagine  how  much 
fun  it  will  be  waiting  for  an  answer. 

I  realize  that  this  was  in  the  seven- 
ties, and  at  that  particular  time  our 
computer  technology  was  not  as  so- 
phisticated as  it  is  today.  So  conditions 
have  changed  and  it  is  possible  that 
one  can  do  what  the  author  has  al- 
ready told  us,  that  this  can  be  done 
almost  instantaneously.  But  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  as  this  is  done  in 
stantaneously.  the  privacy  of  the  citi- 
zen is  also  violated  second  by  second. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  is  one 
that  violates  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. I  think  also  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  to  pass  that  it  would  be 
very  easy,  for  example,  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  use  somebody  else's 
social  security  card  to  use  it,  and  that 
computer  on  the  other  side  would  not 
know  that  it  was  a  particular  individ- 
ual using  that  card,  and  a  card  that 
rightfully  belonged  to  someone  else. 

So  there  is  a  potential  there  for 
abuse.  We  also  know,  based  on  history 
and  background,  that  in  the  past  the 
Government  has  abused  the  privacy  of 
individuals'  personal  records.  This  was 
done,  if  you  remember,  during  World 
War  II.  when  the  Government  exam- 
ined the  Census  records  of  all  Asians, 
and  then  ended  up  rounding  up  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  were  sent  to  concen- 
tration camps. 

n  2010 

I  am  afraid  of  government  abuse.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  right  of  the  individ- 
ual is  going  to  be  abused  in  this  proc- 
ess. 


I  agree  with  the  author  of  the 
amendment  that  something  should  be 
done  to  protect  the  employer,  but  as 
we  do  that  and  in  considering  this 
amendment,  we  must  not  forget  that 
there  are  individual  rights  that  should 
not  be  violated. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  making  a 
good  point.  Our  colleagues  have  said 
tonight  that  there  is  already  a  social 
security  system.  Yes.  there  is,  but  it  is 
nothing  to  the  extent  that  is  contem- 
plated in  this  amendment,  with  this 
immensely  expensive,  sophisticated 
central  system  under  the  control  of 
somebody  in  Washington. 

Washington  or  whoever  might  be  in 
control  of  the  system  would  know 
where  the  person  is.  the  person  about 
whom  the  inquiry  is  made.  A  record  is 
made  by  the  computer  on  the  tape. 
The  FBI  or  anybody  else  who  has 
access  to  the  computer  can  get  a  print- 
out of  any  number,  any  social  .security 
number,  and  locate  where  the  person 
or  the  suspect  is  or  was  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  and,  therefore,  by  doing 
that  over  and  over  again,  can  keep 
track  of  a  person,  and  we  have  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  national  surveillance 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  this  should  be 
studied,  and  thai  is  what  the  bill  pro- 
vides for. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  have  oppo.sed 
the  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Martinez)  was 
scheduled  to  have  offered,  and  I  would 
have  opposed  it  strongly,  that  is.  the 
study  of  the  use  of  the  social  .security 
card  as  the  identification  card. 

I  want  to  give  the  Members  a  little 
background  and  tell  them  why  I  am 
making  these  remarks  now.  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.)  is  pending. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Social  Security.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  proposal  to  use  social  security 
cards  for  identification,  and  I  really  do 
not  think  that  the  study  is  necessary. 
And  I  would  have  strongly  oppo.sed 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Martinez)  that 
says  you  must  study  the  use  c'  the 
social  security  card. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  a  little 
background.  The  social  security 
number  was  created  as  a  useful  book- 
keeping system  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  employees— noth- 
ing more.  It  was  for  bookkeeping  pur- 
poses, for  a  wage  record,  and  that  is 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  number  on 
the  card.  It  was  never  intended  to  be 


an  identifying  number,  because  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  control 
birth  and  death  certificate  procedures 
in  the  States.  As  long  as  the  States 
handle  birth  certificate  procedures, 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
cannot  guarantee  that  the  person  they 
assign  a  number  to  is  the  person  he  or 
she  claims  to  be.  It  is  a  number,  and 
that  is  all  it  is. 

Now.  as  far  as  Social  Security  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  not  a  major  problem, 
and  this  is  why:  When  Social  Security 
assigns  a  number  to  anyone  who  pre- 
sents a  birth  certificate  or  other  proof, 
the  number  is  issued,  but  the  number 
itself  does  not  get  anybody  any  bene- 
fits unless  they  work  and  report  earn- 
ings under  that  number.  To  get  bene- 
fits you  have  got  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  earnings  under  a  certain 
number,  and  that  is  the  only  purpose 
of  the  number. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
minute. 

Since  the  number  cannot  be  made 
an  identifiable  or  a  reliable  identifier, 
the  card  cannot  be  either.  To  develop 
the  kind  of  card  this  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Martinez)  is  talking  about  and  to  re- 
issue all  current  social  security  cards— 
and  we  are  talking  about  over  200  mil- 
lion cards— would  cost  $1  billion. 

Now.  in  addition,  if  you  gave  us  that 
responsibility  in  Social  Security,  it 
would  cause  chaos  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  and  the  field  of- 
fices, trying  to  haul  in  literally  every 
person  with  a  social  security  number 
in  the  United  States  to  an  office  to 
check  their  identity  and  to  reissue  a 
card.  Social  Security  is  not  equipped 
to  do  that. 

Now.  last  year  in  the  Social  Security 
Administration  bill  we  did  make  a 
change.  We  agreed  to  a  Senate  amend- 
ment requiring  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  make  the  social  securi- 
ty card  more  tamper  resistant.  This 
has  been  done.  And  we  have  also  im- 
proved our  procedures  and  provided 
for  stiffer  penalties  for  proving  the 
identity  of  people  applying  for  a  re- 
placement card. 

Now.  we  have  done  that,  and  the 
idea  was  that  if  we  issue  a  tamper- 
proof  card,  we  will  stamp  out  all  this 
fraud.  But  about  all  we  have  done  is 
cause  people  to  be  uneasy  and  to 
worry  about  whether  the  card  is  a 
good  one  and  flood  our  offices  with 
phone  calls  and  create  a  great  deal  of 
expense.  Perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing, 
and  we  agreed  to  try  it  out  and  see 
whether  it  works.  But  it  is  no  miracle. 

Now.  the  social  security  number  and 
the  social  security  card  work  very  well 
at  what  they  were  intended  to  do,  and 
that  is  for  bookkeeping  procedures  to 
give  wage  information.  But  it  is  for 
wage  purposes  only,  and  it  ought  not 


to  have  access  given  to  it  by  anybody 
else  in  the  United  States.  It  is  for  their 
own  personal  wage  records,  and  it 
ought  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  and 
nothing  else. 

So  if  we  to  to  the  system  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.)  recommends— and  I  am  not 
going  to  oppose  his  amendment— I 
want  to  make  him  understand  that 
there  is  no  miracle  in  just  saying  that 
we  are  going  to  use  the  social  security 
card.  If  we  set  up  a  national  office  for 
telephone  vertification.  I  want  to  be 
sure  there  is  going  to  be  another 
office.  I  do  not  want  the  gentleman  to 
say  it  is  going  to  be  Social  Security's 
responsibility.  We  have  got  enough  to 
say  grace  over  right  now  instead  of 
trying  to  take  over  a  system  that 
would  indirectly  be  set  up  as  an  identi- 
fication system. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.)  that  I  am 
not  opposing  his  amendment,  but  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  he  understands 
we  are  not  going  to  take  that  responsi- 
bility over  at  this  point,  and  if  we  use 
it  as  an  identifier,  well  and  good,  but 
do  not  saddle  Social  Security  with  that 
responsibility  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Martinez,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pickle  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  that  social  security  cards  are 
issued  for  bookkeeping  purposes,  as 
the  gentleman  has  described,  but  it  is 
also  for  paying  that  claim  when  sup- 
posedly the  user  of  that  number  gets 
to  an  age  when  he  can  file  his  claim  or 
other  conditions  exist  that  he  can  file 
a  claim?  And  then,  if  that  is  true,  is  it 
not  implicit  that  only  one  person 
should  be  using  that  number? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes;  it  is  implicit,  but 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  that.  It  is  a 
number,  and  that  is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  All  right.  Is  it  not 
a  part  of  the  purpose  of  issuing  what 
is  described  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration as  nonforgible  social  se- 
curity cards  to  insure  that  one  person 
is  using  one  number? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  We  can  make  a  tam- 
perproof  card,  and  we  can  make  it  the 
best  card  possible  that  cannot  be 
easily  duplicated.  But  we  cannot  be 
positive  that  the  person  that  has  that 
number  is  the  person  he  claims  to  be. 
That  is  not  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Would  it  not  be  a 
simple  matter  that  if  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity department  there  were  the 
abilities  to  check  whether  more  than— 
and  they  already  do  have  that  abili- 
ty—to   know    that    more    than    one 


person  is  using  that  same  number- 
that  if  more  than  one  person  is  using 
that  number,  that  person  in  all  proba- 
bility. No.  1.  is  using  it  illegally,  and 
No.  2,  is  probably  an  illegal? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  can 
make  that  assumption  or  that  pre- 
sumption, and  I  will  say,  yes,  if  you 
want  to  rely  on  it.  So  I  am  not  going  to 
oppose  that  amendment,  but  as  I  said, 
there  is  more  than  meets  the  eye 
there. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  now  social  security  has  issued  reg- 
ulations to  require  the  employer  to  see 
the  card,  where  before  all  the  person 
had  to  do  was  write  down  the  number 
of  the  card? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes.  I  said  in  my  re- 
marks that  we  have  tried  to  improve 
our  procedure  and  we  have  provided 
for  different  penalties.  But  all  we  have 
done  in  issuing  this  card  is  try  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  it  to  be  duplicated 
and  to  make  certain,  as  best  we  can  as- 
certain, that  the  person  who  has  that 
card  is  the  person  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. But  we  cannot  be  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  It  seems  to  me  in- 
herent in  the  idea  of  a  social  security 
card  and  number  is  that  one  person 
uses  it  and  only  one  person  is  entitled 
to  it,  especially  for  employment  pur- 
poses, not  for  national  identification 
purposes,  although  it  is  being  used  for 
that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pickle 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Martinez)  that  his  intent  may  be 
good,  but  the  social  security  card 
should  not  be  used  as  a  national  iden- 
tifier. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.)  has  indi- 
cated that  he  did  not  intend  that.  In 
my  own  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
pass  this  bill,  we  would  need  some  kind 
of  a  national  identification  system. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  would  allow 
for  a  study  and  for  a  recommendation 
within  3  years  of  some  kind  of  secure 
employment  verification  system  but 
we  do  not  know  what  that  will  be. 

At  this  point  I  would  support  the 
committee's  version.  I  think  that  is 
probably  a  good  provision.  I  would  not 
have  supported  the  gentleman  from 
California's  amendment  by  any  means. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  would  go 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.).  I  just  do  not 
want  the  gentleman  to  say  that  Social 
Security  is  immediately  going  to  say 
that  you  have  this  number  and  we  can 
be  sure  that  the  person  we  are  talking 
about  is  the  person  we  are  talking 
about.  We  cannot  be  sure  of  that. 


Mr.  MARTINEZ.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  can  be,  and  I  would  not  argue  that 
point  here,  but  I  do  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  the  main  point  is 
trying  to  eliminate  the  discrimination 
that  is  inherent  in  this  bill,  whether 
people  will  admit  to  it  or  not. 
•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  amendment.  I 
believe  it  is  vital  that  a  system  be  in- 
stituted to  verify  the  employment  eli- 
gibility of  job  applicants  that  at  the 
same  time  minimizes  the  possibility  of 
discrimination  against  potential  em- 
ployees. I  understand  the  concerns  of 
those  individuals  who  are  worried  that 
employer  sanctions  will  have  a  dis- 
criminatory effect  on  people  who  do 
not  look  Anglo  or  speak  perfect  Eng- 
lish. This  is  why  we  must  have  a  verifi- 
cation system  which  is  immune  to 
such  differences. 

The  bill  as  presently  drafted  pro- 
vides for  a  3-year  period  during  which 
the  President  will  consider  use  of  a 
telephone  verification  system.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  too  long  a  timespan.  It 
maintains  the  use  of  subjective  judg- 
ment for  at  least  3  years,  allowing  for. 
however  unintentioned,  discrimination 
based  on  looks  or  accent  or  some  other 
equally  unacceptable  factor. 

I  believe  the  establishment  of  a  tele- 
phonic or  electronic  data  comn; unica- 
tion  verification  system,  similar  to  the 
one  used  for  most  credit  card  transac- 
tions, is  the  most  desirable  option. 
Such  a  system  would  remove  the  need 
for  anything  like  a  national  ID  or  na- 
tional worker  card.  In  addition.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  greatly  lessen  any  poten- 
tial discrimination.  When  combined 
with  this  amendment's  absolute  de- 
fense against  any  hiring-type  viola- 
tion, such  a  system  would  remove  any 
possible  incentive  an  employer  had  to 
discriminate  against  potential  employ- 
ees. 

I  am  aware  of  the  technical  prob- 
lems associated  with  this  system.  I  do 
not  minimize  them.  However.  I  refuse 
to  believe  that  our  Nation  cannot  sur- 
mount these  obstacles  if  we  truly  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  accomplishing  the 
task.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  8  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr.). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were— ayes  13. 
noes  14. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SAM  B.  hall,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  242,  noes 
155,  not  voting  36,  as  follows: 
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Alexander 

Andrews  ( NC  i 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Belhune 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boner 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Brttt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Can- 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Coats 

Coleman  (TX I 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

E^merson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erienbom 

Evans (lA) 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fllppo 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosu 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

AuColn 

Badham 

Barnes 
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Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  <  NC ) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kindness 

Roller 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsmo 

beach 

Lealh 

Lent 

Levilas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  ( LA ) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  ( NY ) 

Martinez 

McCain 

McCurdy 

MrEwen 

McKeman 

McKinney 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH  I 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Olin 

Ottlnger 

Oxley 

PanetU 

NOES- 155 

Bates 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 


Parrts 
Pashuyan 
Patman 
Pease 
Pepper 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Pursell 
Rahall 
Ray 
Regula 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 

Roemer 
Rogers 
Roth 
Rowland 
Rudd 
Russo 
Sawyer 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schuize 
Sharp 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
SUJander 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  iNJi 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Spence 
Sprall 
St  Germain 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
St  rat  ton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Tauzin 
Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GAi 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vandergriff 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Whitehursl 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Williams  (MTi 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  (AKi 
Young  I  MO) 
Zschau 


Boxer 

Burton  (CA) 

Chappie 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Collins 

Conable 


Conte 

Jacots 

Packard 

Conyers 

Jeffords 

Patterson 

Cooper 

Kaptur 

Penny 

Coughlin 

Kaslenmeler 

Price 

Coyne 

Kennelly 

Pntchard 

Crockett 

Kildee 

Ratchford 

Dellums 

Kleczka 

Reid 

Derrick 

Kogovsek 

Richardson 

Dixon 

Kostmayer 

Ridge 

Downey 

Lantos 

Rodino 

Dwyer 

Lehman  (CA) 

Roslenkowski 

Dymally 

Lehman  (FL) 

Roukema 

Early 

Leiand 

Roybal 

Edgar 

Levin 

Sabo 

Edwards  (CA) 

Levlne 

Savage 

E\'ans  (IL) 

Livingston 

Schneider 

Fascell 

Lowery  (CA) 

Schumer 

Feighan 

Lowry  (WA) 

Seit>erling 

Ferraro 

Lujan 

Shannon 

Ftsh 

Luken 

Sikorski 

Florio 

Lungren 

Smith  (FL) 

Foglietta 

Markey 

Smith  (NE) 

Ford(TNi 

Matsui 

Solarz 

Prank 

Mavroulfs 

Staggers 

Frenzel 

Mazzoli 

Stokes 

Garcia 

McCandless 

Studds 

Gejdenson 

McCloskey 

Synar 

Gephardt 

McCollum 

Tauke 

Glickman 

McGrath 

Torres 

Gonzalez 

McHugh 

Torricelli 

Gore 

McNulty 

Towns 

Gradison 

Mica 

Udall 

Gray 

Miller  (CA) 

Vento 

Green 

Mineta 

Walgren 

Guarini 

Mitchell 

Waxman 

Hamilton 

Morrison  (CT) 

Weiss 

Hance 

Mrazek 

Wheat 

Harkln 

Natcher 

Wilson 

Harrison 

Nelson 

Wolpe 

Hatcher 

Oakar 

Wyden 

Hayes 

Obey 

Yates 

Herlel 

Ortiz 

Young (FL) 

Hoyer 

Owens 

NOT  VOTING- 

-36 

Aspin 

HalldN) 

Quillen 

Biaggi 

Hansen  (ID) 

Rangel 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

Rose 

Bonker 

Kemp 

Sensenbrenner 

Burton  (IN) 

Latta 

Simon 

Byron 

Lundine 

Solomon 

Chandler 

McDade 

Stark 

Cheney 

Michel 

Tallon 

Darden 

Moore 

Traxler 

de  la  Garza 

Oberstar 

Weaver 

Edwards  lAL) 

Paul 

Whitten 

Foley 

Perkins 

Williams  (OH) 

n  2030 

Messrs.  TAUKE.  MATSUI.  HARRI- 
SON, and  HOYER  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  2040 

AMENDMENT  NO.  9  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROYBAL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No.  9 
is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoYBAL)  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  9? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I 
offer  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  9  offered  by  Mr.  Roybal: 
Page  5.  line  16,  strike  out  "Except  as  provid- 
ed In  subsection  (c).  the"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "The". 

Page  8.  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  10.  line  2.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  issuance  or  use  of  national  Identifica- 
tion cards  or  the  establishment  or  adminis- 
tration of  a  national  identification  card  or 
system. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
|}erhaps  the  most  important  amend- 
ment that  will  be  introduced  during 
the  discussion  of  this  bill.  It  is  impor- 
tant because  it  deals  with  the  national 
identification  system. 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over 
again  that  this  bill  does  not  have  lan- 
guage that  makes  possible  such  a 
system.  But  I  would  like  to  read  the 
language  in  the  House  bill.  On  page  8 
of  the  bill,  line  16  it  says: 

(c)(1)(A)  Within  three  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  study  and  report  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  possible  need  for  and  costs 
of  changes  in  or  additions  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  as  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section and  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
a  secure  system  to  determine  employment 
eligibility  in  the  United  States. 

The  language  is  very  clear,  it  opens 
the  door  to  a  national  identification 
system.  But  then  we  also  have  the  lan- 
guage of  the  other  body.  And  the  lan- 
guage of  the  other  body  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Within  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  President  shall  im- 
plement such  changes  in  or  additions  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  as  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  security  system  to 
determine  employment  eligibility  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  difference  between  the  two  bill 
languages  is:  In  the  bill  that  we  are 
now  debating  it  just  says  that  the 
President  shall  report  within  3  years 
the  need  for  an  identification  system. 
But  in  the  Senate  version  it  says  that 
the  President  shall  report  a  system 
back  to  Congress  within  3  years. 

Now  that  language  is  very  clear.  But 
I  am  concerned  about  further  lan- 
guage that  I  see  in  the  House  report. 

In  the  House  report,  for  example,  it 
says  the  following: 

While  it  is  the  committee's  intent  that  no 
document  should  be  required  to  be  carried 
on  one's  person  for  general  identification 
purposes,  the  bill  would  not  preclude  the  de- 
velopment of  a  verification  system  which 
utilizes  a  card  or  other  document  specifical- 
ly designed  for  demonstrating  employment 
eligibility. 

It  is  very  clear  in  that  language  that 
a  national  identification  system  would 
be  permissible  under  this  language. 

Now.  I  believe  that  a  national  identi- 
fication system  is  something  that  we 
in  this  free  Nation  should  not  have.  I 
remember  very  well  the  times  during 
World  War  II  when  the  Nisei,  the 
Asians  in  California,  were  required  to 
register;  the  Chinese  registered  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  be  sure  that  they 
were  not  identified  as  Japanese.  The 
Japanese   or   Niseis   all   bom   in   the 
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United  States,  they  too  had  to  regis- 
ter, j 

And  the  'end  result  was  that  they 
were  able  to  be  identified  and  they 
ended  up  in  concentration  camps. 

I  bring  that  to  your  attention  just  to 
point  out  that  such  a  system  can  go  so 
far  as  to  violate  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals. 

Some  of  you  perhaps  did  not  witness 
that  exodus  of  Asians  from  the  State 
of  California:  I  did.  I  had  neighbors 
who  were  Nisei;  neighbors  who  grew 
up  with  me;  bom  right  there  on  the 
same  block  on  which  I  lived,  and  I  saw 
them  and  their  families  move  out  one 
day  with  their  furniture  on  the  side- 
walk, get  on  trucks  and  be  carted 
away.  Tears  were  shed  that  afternoon; 
not  only  by  those  who  left  but  those 
of  us  that  remained  behind,  because 
we  knew  then  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
were  wrong. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roybal  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield  to 
me  very  briefly? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
voted  agaiiist  the  rule  on  this  bill  be- 
cause there  is  no  feature  in  this  bill 
that  frightens  me  more  than  the  possi- 
bility of  a  national  identification 
system. 

That  is  totally  inimical  to  the  spirit 
and  character  of  America.  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me 
for  just  a  brief  period  of  time  and  I 
will  try  to  get  him  some  more  time. 

I  do  not  have  to  go  back  very  far  to 
remember  the  situation  in  my  city  in 
Baltimore,  a  sordid  chapter  when  we 
who  were  involved  in  civil  rights  were 
advised  by  the  commissioner  of  police 
in  a  public  meeting,  the  commission- 
er's name  was  Donald  Pombleau  and 
he  said  to  us  in  that  public  meeting,  "I 
know  who  you  are,  I  know  who  you 
met  with,  I  know  when  you  met  with 
them,  I  know  why  you  met  with 
them." 

Later  on  there  were  disclosures  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  in  the  Balti- 
more press  about  the  system  of  sur- 
veillance that  had  been  set  up  in  my 
city  against  black  civil  rights  leaders, 
white  civil  rights  leaders,  a  surveil- 
lance system  set  up  by  the  police  de- 
partment to  frustrate  our  efforts  to 
try  to  gain  equality. 

D  2050 

When  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
was  up  for  another  term,  I  wenttlown 
to  testify  against  him.  And  I  ask  him 
why  had  I  been  placed  under  surveil- 
lance, why  it  was  when  I  came  from 
Washington  doing  my  duties  here.  I 


was  picked  up  by  a  police  car  in  Balti- 
more City  and  followed  to  my  house. 

His  lame  reply  was  there  had  been 
so  many  threats  against  my  life  he 
thought  the  police  needed  to  protect 
me. 

That  was  not  the  answer.  The 
answer  was  that  there  was  espionage 
police  surveillance  against  citizens.  If 
that  could  be  done  without  identity 
cards,  think  of  what  would  happen  in 
this  country  if  there  were  identity 
cards,  an  identification  system,  a  na- 
tional system.  Think  of  the  enormous 
dangers  to  civil  liberties  and  civil 
rights. 

This  must  be  defeated.  How  in  the 
world— I  feel  very,  very  strongly  about 
this— if  ever  there  was  a  civil  liberties 
issue  it  is  this  one— how  in  the  name 
of  God  can  I  travel  around  the  world 
and  say  that  this  great  bastion  of  de- 
mocracy, this  system  that  I  defend 
many,  many  times  when  maybe  I 
should  not  defend  it,  how  can  I  look 
people  in  the  face  and  say  we  are  con- 
templating adopting  a  pass  card 
system  similar  to  that  as  exists  in 
South  Africa?  How  can  we  stand  in  the 
United  Nations  or  any  other  place  and 
condemn  the  hideous  and  venial  apart- 
heid of  South  Africa  when  we  even 
begin  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
a  national  identification  system? 

My  colleagues  in  this  House,  what- 
ever else  you  have  done  on  this  bill 
maybe  I  can  understand  it,  but  for 
God's  sake  on  this  one,  on  this  one 
issue,  let  us  move  precisely,  and  effec- 
tively, and  swiftly  to  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  kind  of  national 
identification  system  which  indeed,  in 
my  opinion,  is  totally  and  terribly  in- 
imical to  the  democratic  process. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  my  friend 
from  Baltimore,  the  gentleman  with 
whom  I  entered  Congress  14  years  ago 
and  whom  I  very  much  admire,  that 
the  gentleman  must  understand  and 
would  refer  to  the  specific  page  9  of 
our  bill  that  we  have  already  in  our 
committee  bill  said  nothing  in  this  bill 
will  any  way  authorize,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  issuance  or  use  of  a  na- 
tional identification  card. 

We  have  further  evidence  in  all  of 
the  statements  in  our  subcommittee 
that  nothing  like  that  could  happen. 
This  Presidential  Commission  may  or 
may  not  exist  after  the  vote  tonight.  If 
it  were  to  continue,  the  Presidential 
study,  Stfid  report  back  the  Congress 
would  have  to  act  on  any  recommen- 
dations. They  could  not  be  imposed. 

I  would  resi>ectfully  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  nothing  like  the  South 
African    situation    that    he    has    de- 


scribed eloquently  could  ever  occur 
here  by  reason  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  oh,  it  is  so  easy,  it 
is  so  easy  for  those  in  this  House  who 
have  never  been  the  victims  of  oppres- 
sion and  surveillance  to  say  that  we 
are  making  the  safeguards  and  the 
House  would  have  to  vote  to  protect  it, 
it  is  so  easy  to  say  that. 

But  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  you  lay  the  groundwork  for 
that  possibility,  even  though  you  have 
those  nice  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoYBAL)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roybal 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  yes,  I  am  concerned. 
You  ought  to  be  concerned,  too,  when 
during  the  entire  civil  rights  decade 
there  was  a  collusion  between  viola- 
tors of  the  law  and  enforcers  of  the 
law  to  break  our  spirit.  Anything  that 
even  suggests  the  remote  possibility  of 
setting  the  stage  for  this  kind  of  hei- 
nous activity  in  my  country  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  summarily,  and  swiftly, 
and  ended.  I  do  not  care  what  word 
you  have  in  there.  There  are  no  safe- 
guards against  those  who  would  want 
to  do  evil.  They  find  those  words  as  a 
method  of  facilitating  evil. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to -the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  observations  on  what  we 
have  just  done.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  just  approved  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.)  that  sets  up  a 
billion-dollar  system  of  identification 
that  is  much  more  sophisticated  than 
anything  that  we  have  ever  dreamed 
of  in  this  country. 

How  does  that  fit  into  the  gentle- 
man's amendment? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Well,  first  of  all,  it 
would  be  part  of  a  national  identifica- 
tion system.  By  deleting  the  language 
that  we  now  have  in  the  bill  the  com- 
mittee can  then  go  to  conference  and 
meet  with  the  Senate's  version.  They 
would  at  least  have  no  language  at  all. 

If  they  go  to  conference  with  the 
language  that  they  now  have,  they 
will  probably  come  back  as  a  compro- 
mise with  the  House  version. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  House  would 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  negotiate 
with  the  Senate  if  there  was  no  lan- 
guage in  the  House  version.  That  is 
the  main  reason  for  proposing  this 
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amendment,  together  with  the  many 
arguments  that  I  would  like  to  give. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Roybal 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  firmly 
l)elieve  that  a  national  identification 
system  is  definitely  a  step  backward.  I 
realize  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  is 
not  going  to  put  in  place  immediately 
a  system  of  identification,  but  it  opens 
the  door  to  that  system. 

Within  those  3  years  if  just  the 
House  version  passes,  the  President 
will  have  to  study  and  decide  on  a  par- 
ticular system.  It  will  then  be  submit- 
ted to  the  House  as  a  completed  study 
and  recommendation. 

If  the  Senate  version  passes,  the 
President  will  submit  to  the  Congress 
his  choice  of  a  system.  And  it  will  be  in 
place  if.  of  course,  it  is  finally  adopted 
by  the  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  still  has 
the  ultimate  say-so.  But  at  least  3 
years  of  study  and  drafting  will  take 
place.  3  years  in  total.-  of  a  particular 
system  that  m?y  enslave  the  American 
people. 

I  think  that  a  national  identification 
system  is  going  to  affect  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Stales. 
I  realize  that  it  is  designed  to  be  used 
only  by  those  who  work,  but  pretty 
soon  we  are  going  to  say.  why  not  stu- 
dents, and  then  why  not  others,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  end.  It  will  be  ex- 
tended and  extended  and  pretty  soon 
we  may  face  the  danger  of  ending  up 
like  Nazi  Germany. 

History  tells  us  that  Hitler  recom- 
mended and  put  in  place  a  system 
where  everyone  had  to  carry  a  card. 
And  that  it  did  not  work  well.  You  see 
the  motion  pictures  of  Hitler  wearing 
a  dog  tag  over  his  neck  because  he 
wanted  to  show  the  German  people 
that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  ev- 
eryone having  to  identify  themselves. 

What  will  happen  in  lhi.s  country  if 
such  a  system  were  to  be  put  in  place? 
I  do  not  say  that  we  are  going  to  go 
back  to  the  Nazi  regime,  but  I  do  say 
that  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  vio- 
lation of  rights,  and  that  we  as  individ- 
uals in  this  Nation  may  be  known  by 
numbers.  If  it  is  true  that  we  already 
have  a  system  of  identification,  if  we 
use  a  social  security  system,  why  then 
do  we  impose  upon  ourselves,  a  third 
system. 

Now  we  have  l)een  told  often  that  we 
do  not  have  such  language  in  the  bill. 
You  have  heard  it  and  I  have.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  I  read  that 
language.  It  is  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  while  it  may  not  be  the 
sole  intention  of  that  language  to  es- 
tablish a  national  identification 
system,  it  does  open  the  door  to  that 
possibility. 
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I  really  did  not  think  that  the  com- 
mittee would  have  any  objections  to 


the  deletion  of  language  because  they 
have  told  us  on  several  occasions  that 
such  language  did  not  exist.  If  it  does 
not  exist,  why  do  they  now  complain 
that  the  language  be  deleted,  and 
place  therein  the  language  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield,  please? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  when  any  of  us  who  have  been 
working  on  this  bill  have  ever  asserted 
that  there  is  not  language  in  here  call- 
ing for  a  report?  What  we  have  said 
continually,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  when  I  have  appeared  on  tele- 
vision with  him  and  in  other  circles,  is 
that  we  deny  that  we  say  that  there 
should  be  a  national  identification 
card  because,  in  fact,  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  read  the  other  lines  that  he 
did  not  read,  it  says  specifically: 

Nothing  herein,  directly  or  indirectly, 
.shall  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing a  national  identification  card. 

That  is  what  the  language  says. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  exactly  what  the  lan- 
guage says.  But  it  says  nothing  about 
a  dog  tag.  So.  you  see.  you  can  kill  a 
bird  with  different  stones.  In  this  in- 
stance, sure,  the  committee  takes  the 
position  it  .shall  not  be  a  card,  but  it 
can  be  a  dog  tag  or  it  can  be  a  system 
of  verification  that  will  definitely  en- 
danger the  rights  of  individuals 
throughout  the  country.  We  want  lan- 
guage that  simply  says  that  we  do  not 
want  a  national  identification  system. 

I  believe  that  we  would  be  going 
backward  if  this  is  not  adopted,  and  I 
would  place  the  responsibility  on  the 
Democrats  of  this  House  if  this  lan- 
guage remains.  This  House  is  in  con- 
trol of  the  Democrats  and  it  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Democrats  to 
see  to  it  that  America  is  not  saddled 
with  this  kind  of  legislation.  The 
Democratic  Party,  in  this  instance, 
must  assume  the  responsibility  of 
being  sure  that  such  a  system  is  not 
put  in  place,  or  even  take  the  chance 
that  under  this  language  such  a 
system  is  in  danger  of  being  placed  as 
part  of  the  policy  of  immigration  all 
under  so-called  immigration  reform. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  defend 
the  right  of  Americans.  Consider 
please  the  freedom  we  have  in  this 
Nation.  Let  us  not  enslave  ourselves  by 
placing  around  our  necks  an  identifica- 
tion card.  Let  us  do  everything  we  pos- 
sibly can  to  protect  our  liberties  under 
the  Constitution,  and  I  think  that  can 
be  done  if  we  delete  this  language,  and 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Above  all,  it  will  give  the  committee 
an  opportunity  to  sit  down  with  the 
Senate  with  a  clear  slate  and  not  have 
to  compromise  to  an  open  door  policy, 
and  that  open  door  is  the  language  in 
the  bill  at  the  present  time.  May  I 
again  repeat  that  v;-e  have  had  votes 


here  that  are  most  important.  But  in 
this  instance  I  would  place  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  vote  on  every  Demo- 
crat in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  well  as  on  those  who  would  defend 
the  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

This  is  a  plea  that  may  go  unheard, 
but  if  the  conference  committee  comes 
back  with  the  present  language  in 
both  of  the  bills,  the  American  people 
will  start  waking  up  to  the  reality  of  a 
national  identification  system  the  con- 
sequences of  which  will  be  protests  in 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Conventions. 

Let  us  do  the  right  job  now.  and  let 
us  go  along  with  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  in  dealing  with  this  issue  is 
to  get  the  Members  of  the  House  deal- 
ing with  the  facts  and  dealing  with 
what  is  in  front  of  them  instead  of 
dealing  with  strawmen.  I  think  one  of 
the  reasons  we  have  not  had  compre- 
hensive reform  in  the  area  of  immigra- 
tion for  32  years  is  precisely  because 
this  is  a  difficult  issue.  It  is  very  emo- 
tional. It  is  tough  enough  to  deal  with 
the  issue  that  we  have  in  front  of  us. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
those  things  that  are  not  in  the  bill 
that  it  is  suggested  are  in  the  bill. 

In  the  last  2  days  my  office  is  being 
picketed  with  great  signs  saying:  "Lun- 
gren  Racist,  Support  Simpson-Maz- 
zoli."  When  reporters  are  interviewed, 
they  say:  "Why  is  he  a  racist?"  "Be- 
cause he  supports  a  national  identifi- 
cation card.  There  are  going  to  be  dog 
tags  people  are  going  to  have.  It  is  like 
South  Africa.  It  is  like  Hitler's  Germa- 
ny." 

My  God.  they  are  not  talking  about 
the  bill  we  have  here.  They  are  not 
talking  about  the  bill  we  have  here. 
What  does  this  bill  say?  This  bill  says 
within  3  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  President 
shall  study  and  report  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  possible  need— possible 
need— for  and  cost  of  changes  in  or  ad- 
ditions to  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  as  conformed  to  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion: in  other  words,  to  see  if  we  have 
to  do  anything  other  than  the  identifi- 
er system  that  we  already  have  in  the 
bill. 

It  says  it  must  be  done  under  certain 
guidelines.  What  are  those  guidelines? 
First  and  foremost  is  this  guideline: 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  issu- 
ance of  use  of  national  identification  cards. 

Now.  I  suppose  if  you  say  it  long 
enough,  people  are  going  to  believe 
that  your  are  in  support  of  a  national 
identification  card.  We  can  say  it  is 
not  true.  We  can  say  we  do  not  do  it. 


and  then  we  can  put  language  in  the 
bill  that  says  nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  authorize, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  issuance  or 
use  of  national  identification  cards, 
and  still  speakers  will  get  up  here  and 
say  that  is  what  we  intend  to  do. 

I  majored  in  English  in  college.  I 
practiced  law.  where  we  had  a  concern 
for  the  words.  And  what  is  the  prob- 
lem here?  We  say  the  words  say  what 
they  do  not  say.  We  say  the  words  say 
what  they  do  not  say. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  in  just  a  minute. 

My  friend  said  it  is  easy  for  those 
who  have  not  suffered  personal  dis- 
crimination to  not  pay  attention  to 
this.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  we 
have  paid  attention  to  this.  We  are 
concerned  about  it. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  it  is  easy 
for  Members  to  get  on  this  floor  and 
say  we  are  not  concerned.  It  is  easy  for 
Members  to  get  here  and  say  we  are 
trying  to  establish  some  sort  of  thing 
akin  to  Nazi  Germany,  to  say  that  we 
will  not  go  all  the  way  back  to  Hitler's 
Germany. 

What  kind  of  a  suggestion  is  that  in 
terms  of  the  bill  we  are  dealing  with 
here?  I  do  not  know  how  more  plainly 
we  could  put  it  than  to  say,  "Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  is- 
suance or  use  of  national  identifica- 
tion cards." 

When  we  were  dealing  with  it  in  the 
committee,  some  of  us  felt  that  was 
not  sufficient  because  some  would  still 
say  that  we  had  not  done  enough,  so 
we  went  further,  and  we  said  this: 

If  the  system  requires  individuals  to 
present  a  card  or  other  document  designed 
specifically  for  use  for  this  purpose  at  the 
time  of  hiring,  recruitment,  or  referral,  then 
such  document  may  not  be  required  (i)  to  be 
presented  for  any  purpose- 
National  ID  card  or  any  purpose- 
other  than  under  this  section,  or  (ii)  to  be 
carried  on  one's  person. 

So  we  have  said  in  one  section  it 
cannot  be  used  directly  or  indirectly 
for  a  national  ID  card,  and  then  we 
have  gone  beyond  that  and  said  it 
cauinot  be  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  specific  purpose  of  present- 
ing it  at  the  time  you  are  seeking  em- 
ployment. 

'  If  the  gentleman  has  a  suggestion  as 
to  what  more  language  we  can  put  in 
here  to  make  sure  that  we  will  not 
have  a  national  ID  card,  I  would  hap- 
pily adopt  it.  But  for  some  to  come  up 
here  and  suggest  that  those  of  us  who 
have  worked  hard  on  this  are  some- 
how in  cahoots  with  those  who  would 
like  to  try  and  discriminate  against 
others  does  a  disservice  to  your  col- 
leagues on  this  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  certainly  did  not 
and  shall  not  try  to  stigmatize  my  col- 
league in  that  fashion.  I  am  merely 
trying  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
what  must  be  a  deep-seated  fear  on 
the  part  of  some  of  us. 

I  have  read  the  words.  I  have  read 
the  words  in  the  bill  and  they  are  very 
clear.  But  so  were  the  words.  'We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all 
men  were  created  equal."  Very,  very 
clear  words,  and  yet  we  were  not 
equal. 

I  read  the  words  following  the  Civil 
War  with  the  freedom  of  the  slaves. 
Very,  very  clear  words;  that  we  were 
full  citizens  in  this  Nation,  absolutely, 
unequivocally  clear,  but  then  the  door 
was  opened  again  where  we  were  re- 
duced to  less  than  poor  slaves. 

The  words  themselves,  and  please  let 
me  finish,  the  words  themselves  are 
not  a  sufficient  safeguard. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  intentions,  the 
good  faith  of  your  colleagues  who 
serve  you  in  this  House?  This  bill  says 
that  the  President  must  report  to  us. 
The  Congress  would  have  to  impose  it. 
That  means  evidently  you  do  not  trust 
the  good  will  of  the  membership  in 
this  House  to  be  able  to  say  we  do  not 
want  to  do  that  if  any  President  would 
recommend  a  national  ID  card. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 
GREN)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lun- 
GREN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  distrust  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  worked  on  this  bill 
or  who  serve  in  the  House.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  human  frailties  that  all 
of  us  possess,  and  given  certain  tem- 
pestuous periods  in  history,  despite 
our  own  integrity  and  our  own  best  in- 
tentions, we  betray  them,  given  cer- 
tain tumultuous  periods. 

Let  me  cite  one  illustration,  if  I  may, 
and  then  I  will  quit.  I  am  not  question- 
ing the  gentleman's  motives  or  what 
he  intended  to  do,  but  I  am  taking  the 
historic  perspective. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  slaves  were 
freed.  The  word  said  that.  And  there 
were  people  in  State  legislative  bodies 
who  embraced  that  idea  in  the  South 
and  worked  to  accomplish  that.  But 
within  a  short  span  of  history,  within 
10  or  20  years,  tumultuous  waves  of  vi- 
olence swept  this  Nation,  and  2,000 
black  people  were  lynched  in  America 
during  the  Post-Reconstruction  Era. 

The  words  were  there,  the  good  will 
of  members  of  legislative  bodies  was 


there,  and  yet  certain  events  occur  in 
history  that  pull  men  from  their 
moorings. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  am  sorry,  I 
trust  you,  I  like  you,  I  respect  you,  but 
this  issue  is  too  important  for  us  to 
play  around  with,  and  I  would  just 
again  urge  that  we  delete  this  lan- 
guage. It  is  too  dangerous,  it  seems  to 
me. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  remarks,  and 
if  I  might  reclaim  my  time,  what  I  am 
trying  to  suggest  here  is  that  all  we 
are  doing  in  this  section  of  the  bill  is 
to  require  the  President  to  look  at  it 
and  make  a  recommendation  to  us. 
The  power  still  comes  to  us. 

Are  we  afraid  of  the  words  of  an  ad- 
ministration, no  matter  what  adminis- 
tration it  is  going  to  be?  Are  we  in- 
capable of  dealing  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  that  administration?  Are  we 
incapable  of  trying  to  use  our  judg- 
ments of  what  they  do? 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  histori- 
cal references,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
they  apply  to  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  right  here.  In  many  ways  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to  get 
some  sort  of  system  which  applies  to 
all  employees  precisely  so  we  will  not 
have  discrimination.  If  it  does  not 
apply  to  all  employees,  there  will  be 
an  incentive  for  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  some  unscrupulous  employers. 
That  is  what  we  have  tried  to  do. 

As  for  the  Senate  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  California  tries  to  say  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  Senate  bill  in  a 
number  of  different  ways.  In  one  way, 
there  is.  They  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  do  things  before  coming  to 
Congress,  and  then  they  can  overcome 
that  by  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  But  in  that  grant  of 
authority  that  the  Senate  bill  gives  to 
the  President,  it  says  the  system,  pre- 
sumably that  the  President  will  estab- 
lish if  he  were  to  establish  a  new 
system,  shall  not  be  used  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  other  than  the  en- 
forcement of  this  section.  Then  it  says 
that  if  the  system  requires  individuals 
to  present  a  card  or  other  document 
designed  specifically  for  use  for  this 
purpose  at  the  time  of  hiring,  recruit- 
ment, or  referral,  then  such  document 
may  not  be  required  to  be  presented 
for  any  other  purpose  other  than 
under  this  section  nor  to  be  carried  on 
one's  person. 

So  even  in  their  grant  of  authority 
to  the  President  to  take  an  action, 
they  say  that  whatever  action  he  takes 
must  be  in  compliance  with  that  sec- 
tion. 

We  go  further  than  that.  They  have 
to  report  to  us  before  anything  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  In  just  a  moment  I 
will  yield.  The  gentleman  had  several 
extensions  of  time,  and  I  would  just 
like  to  be  able  to  respond  to  most  of 
the  comments  he  made. 

So  what  I  say  is,  let  us  deal  with 
what  we  have  before  us.  If  we  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  employer  sanctions,  as 
I  know  the  gentleman  from  California 
does  not— he  wants  to  kill  this  section, 
and  he  is  going  to  have  an  amendment 
which  allows  us  to  do  that— that  is 
fine,  but  let  us  not  color  the  argument 
by  suggesting  that  somehow  those  of 
us  who  are  in  support  of  a  study  to  be 
done  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  supporting 
the  establishment  of  a  national  ID 
card.  We  have  done  everything  we  can 
except  write  in  blood  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  want  a  national  ID  card,  and 
still  we  are  confronted  with  assertion 
after  assertion  that  we  want  that  to 
happen. 

If  the  gentleman  does  not  want  a 
study,  find,  let  us  argue  that,  but 
please  do  not  argue  that  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  bill  is  establishing  a  na- 
tional ID  card,  because  we  are  not. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  What  we  want  to  do 
is  to  delete  the  language. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Of  the  study.  I  un- 
derstand that. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  We  want  to  delete  the 
language  with  regard  to  the  study,  and 
by  deleting  the  language,  it  will  place 
the  committee  in  a  better  position  to 
negotiate  with  the  other  body,  with 
the  language  that  is  left. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this  question:  If  he  says  all  we 
want  to  do  is  to  negotiate,  what  about 
the  language?  We  cannot  negotiate 
questions  like  this,  because  one  way  or 
the  other,  no  matter  what  we  say  in 
good  faith,  the  assertion  always  leads 
to  a  national  ID  card. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 
GR£N)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Roybal,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Luncren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  futher? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  thing  this  amendment  does  is  to 
delete  the  language. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  think  what  it  does  is 
to  place  the  committee  in  a  better  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Then  let  me  explain 
this  one  thing:  Words  have  meaning. 
If  we  are  not  going  to  consider  what 
the  meaning  of  the  words  is,  then 
what  are  we  talking  about?  The  gen- 
tleman   says    it    merely    deletes    the 


words.  Of  course,  it  deletes  the  words. 
It  deletes  the  authority  for  the  study. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  will  stipulate  to  the 
fact  that  words  have  meaning. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Well,  let  us  talk 
about  the  meaning  of  the  words  we 
have  here. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Let  us  talk,  then, 
about  words.  If  one  looks  into  the  ar- 
guments that  were  presented  to  this 
House  during  the  time  social  security 
was  passed,  one  would  find  that  there 
was  language  and  a  lot  of  argument 
during  the  passage  of  social  security 
that  the  social  security  card  was  only 
going  to  be  used  for  one  purpose,  and 
only  at  the  time  a  person  was  seeking 
employment  would  that  person 
present  a  social  security  card.  There  is 
all  kinds  of  language  in  the  bill  and  in 
the  debate  that  clearly  states  that 
that  is  the  only  reason  or  the  only 
purpose  of  the  social  security  card. 
But  today  one  cannot  go  anyplace  to 
seek  anything  without  presenting  a 
social  security  card  or  giving  the 
number. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  language,  then, 
was  violated,  and  perhaps  even  violat- 
ed by  this  Congress,  but  nevertheless 
it  was  violated. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  And  what  we  are 
afraid  of  is  that  the  language  the  gen- 
tleman now  has  can  be  likewise  violat- 
ed. But  if  we  delete  this  language,  we 
will  go  to  the  Senate  with  a  clear  bill 
and  perhaps  come  out  with  a  better 
compromise  than  we  have  at  the 
present  time.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  remaining  language. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  we  will  also  go 
to  the  Senate  without  any  instructions 
at  all  about  what  we  want  to  do  other 
than  the  one  thing  that  says— and 
that  is  less  than  the  language  we  have 
now— that  it  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
issuance  of  a  national  ID  card.  We 
repeat  that  several  times  now  in  the 
language  that  the  gentleman  wants  us 
to  take  out,  including  saying  that  it 
cannot  be  used  by  the  person,  and  so 
forth. 

The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  say 
here  is  that  what  this  amendment 
does,  with  all  due  respect  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  is  that 
it  denies  this  body  knowledge.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  says  that  we  are 
fearful  of  receiving  information  gener- 
ated by  an  administration,  Democrat 
or  Republican,  within  the  guidelines 
that  we  present  for  them,  and  I 
thought  this  body  was  adult  enough  to 
accept  such  information  and  then 
make  an  informed  judgment. 

Now,  if  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  that  we  have  to 
fear  receipt  of  that  information,  then, 
fine,  let  us  say  that.  But  all  this  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  says  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent over  a  3-year  period  of  time  shall 
conduct   a  study,   the   fruits  of   that 


study  will  be  presented  for  the  Con- 
gress to  do  with  what  they  want,  and 
in  giving  us  the  study,  we  set  param- 
eters for  that  study. 

So  in  fact  the  gentleman  by  his 
amendment  will  deny  us  information 
to  make  a  free  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  identifiers  that  we  have  estab- 
lished in  the  bill  as  the  appropriate 
ones  are  sufficient  or  insufficient  or 
whether  they  are  doing  the  job  or  not 
doing  the  job. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  information  that 
the  gentleman  says  would  be  denied  is 
something  that  will  be  forthcoming  3 
years  from  now.  I  am  talking  about 
the  negotiating  powers  of  the  commit- 
tee when  they  meet  with  the  other 
body,  and  we  should  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. Under  this  language  we  just 
will  not  have  any  opportunity  but  to 
come  back  to  the  language  we  now 
have  ourselves. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  sut)committee. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate all  this  concern  about  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  giving  us 
the  power  in  conference,  but  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman,  if  the  total  lan- 
guage is  stricken  and  we  go  in  with 
zero  and  the  Senate  comes  in  with,  as 
the  gentleman  points  out,  a  provision 
which  says  that  the  President  shall 
mandate  the  new  system,  we  might  go 
in  hamstrung.  And  if  I  understand  it, 
in  the  conference,  they  might  well  ex- 
ercise their  will  and  we  would  come 
out  with  nothing.  At  least  if  we  went 
in  with  something,  we  would  meet 
them  halfway;  if  we  went  in  with  zero, 
I  fear  that  the  conference  would  be 
one-sided. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  pro- 
ceed, we  Initially  had  in  the  bill  simi- 
lar language  to  that  found  in  the 
Senate  bill.  We  decided  in  delibera- 
tions in  the  full  committee  that  in- 
stead we  should  have  the  study,  with 
'  the  President  reporting  to  us  before 
any  action  takes  place. 
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We  have  changed  the  position  of  the 
original  bill  away  from  the  Senate  po- 
sition and  we  would  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  present  that  as  an  alter- 
native, because  if  we  go  with  nothing 
in  that  section,  we  accept  all  or  noth- 
ing in  the  Senate  position. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  California  pointing  out  that  the 
subcommittee  came  to  the  full  Judici- 
ary Committee  with  a  provision  that 
where    the    President    had    the    sole 
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power  of  issuing  the  identification 
card,  and  we  have  corrected  that  in 
the  full  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lun- 
cren was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Let  me  just  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  did  not  come  to  the  full 
committee  with  the  grant  of  authority 
to  the  President  to  issue  a  national 
identification  card.  We  specifically 
said  in  the  loiiguage  from  the  sulxom- 
mittee  that  he  may  put  in  place  a  par- 
ticular program,  but  whatever  he  puts 
in  place  would  not  be  able  to  be  uti- 
lized directly  or  indirectly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  national  identification  card, 
so  I  just  think  that  ought  to  be  pre- 
cise. We  did,  however,  amend  it  to  say 
that  he  does  have  to  report  before  he 
does  anything  to  put  it  into  place. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  idly  engage 
in  the  kind  of  rhetoric  that  we  lather 
ourselves  with,  but  I  mean  very  sin- 
cerely that  I  have  gained  in  my  3% 
years  here  an  enormous  amoimt  of  re- 
spect for  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  so  1  have  to  say  with 
some  pain  that  having  listened  to  him 
and  understanding  the  depth  of  his 
feeling,  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  dis- 
agreed more  with  someone  I  respect  as 
much  as  on  this  particular  issue. 

I  think  he  does  the  moral  monsters 
who  rim  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
far  too  much  credit  even  remotely  to 
suggest  that  the  kind  of  oppression 
they  have  imposed  on  black  people 
happened  by  an  accidental  first  mis- 
step or  that  you  get  into  it  gradually. 
That  kind  of  oppression  only  comes 
when  you  have  a  complete  absence  of 
morality  and  a  willingness  simply 
straightforwardly  to  put  it  on.  That 
simply  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  anal- 
ogous. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

South  Africa  was  but  one  of  the  il- 
lustrations that  I  referred  to.  I  re- 
ferred to  what  happened  to  me  and 
scores  of  other  people.  So  I  do  not 
want  to  hang  it  on  just  that  one. 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  understand.  I  will  get 
to  that.  The  gentleman  had  plenty  of 
time.  I  can  only  make  one  point  at  a 
time.  If  I  make  more  than  one  simulta- 
neously, my  mother  yells  at  me. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  All  right. 

Mr.  FRANK.  So  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman's indulgence.  I  will  try  to  reach 
the  other  points. 

The  basic  point  we  have  here  is  that 
I  think  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  and 
they  have  every  right  to  be  opponents. 


tiave  got  a  fairly  clever  whipsaw  going. 
On  the  one  hand  they  say  that  if  you 
restrict  this  question  of  sanctions  to 
those  who  are  at  risk  as  not  being  here 
legally,  you  are  going  to  get  discrimi- 
luition,  so  we  said  in  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee,  you  are  right. 
We  will  make  sure  that  nothing  is  put 
forward  which  applies  only  to  those 
who  may  be  at  risk.  We  will  have  a 
universal  system  which  applies  to  ev- 
eryone and  then  they  say,  "Gotcha," 
because  it  is  a  national  identification 
card. 

Of  course,  what  that  means  is  that 
there  are  people  who  are  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  employer  sanctions,  which 
they  have  every  right  to  be,  but  I 
think  we  have,  those  of  us  who  think 
they  are  a  regrettable  necessity  today, 
some  responsibility  to  bring  forward  a 
system  that  makes  it  work  and  we 
think  we  have  it. 

What  we  are  saying  here  in  part 
moving  toward  a  better  form  of  identi- 
fication is  in  fact  a  way  of  protecting 
vulnerable  minorities,  because  we  pre- 
cisely want  whatever  system  of  identi- 
fication is  there  to  apply  to  everyone 
in  this  House  and  to  everyone  to 
whom  we  are  related  and  to  everyone 
in  the  country.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  are  talking  about  a 
system  which  applies  to  everyone. 

Now,  what  kind  of  a  system  ulti- 
mately we  are  not  sure  and  the  lan- 
guage simply  says  that  the  President 
can  talk  to  us  and  make  a  recommen- 
dation. 

And  the  gentleman  says,  well,  the 
fact  that  that  language  is  there  does 
not  mean  anything  3  years  from  now, 
even  with  the  absence  of  language. 
What  is  likelier  to  impede  a  President 
and  the  Congress  later  on  intent  on 
this,  language  that  says  it  should  not 
be  a  national  identification  card  or  si- 
lence? If  language  which  argues 
against  the  possibility  of  a  national  ID 
card  is  not  going  to  be  helpful,  what 
will  silence  be?  That  will  be  even  less 
helpful,  I  would  assume. 

The  point  has  to  be  stressed  again. 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
LuNGREN)  pointed  out,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  anything  that  has  to  be  car- 
ried on  your  person  or  in  your  car  or 
alongside  you.  We  are  talking  about  a 
method  of  verifying  at  the  time  that 
you  apply  for  a  job  that  you  are  legal- 
ly in  this  country. 

Frankly,  I  think  most  people  are  as- 
tounded to  know  that  it  is  not  now  il- 
legal to  hire  someone  Icnowingly  who 
is  here  illegally  and  the  notion  that  we 
simply  want  to  have  a  universal 
system  whereby  anybody  in  the  coun- 
try applying  for  a  job  can  verify  the 
fact  that  he  or  she  is  here  illegal 
seems  to  me  to  be  fairly  routine.  We 
will  do  everything  we  can  to  keep  that 
from  being  a  national  ID  system  and 
everything  we  can  is  very  simple.  It 
will  be  first,  that  we  have  in  the  law 
that  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  ask  for 


it,  that  you  will  not  be  required  to 
carry  it. 

Well,  people  may  say.  well,  they  may 
not  abide  by  that.  Well,  the  people 
who  are  not  going  to  abide  by  that  will 
not  abide  by  the  absence  of  it. 

You  are  saying  to  me  that  they  will 
break  the  law.  Well,  they  will  break 
two  laws  or  three  laws  as  easily  as  one. 
If  there  are  police  officers  in  this 
country,  as  there  are  in  a  minority  of 
police  officers,  not  the  majority,  who 
are  prepared  to  hassle  and  harass  indi- 
viduals, they  do  not  need  the  fact  that 
we  have  the  President  studying  a  na- 
tional ID  to  engage  in  hassle  and  har- 
assment. They  will  do  it  anyway. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  we  want  to 
have  a  system  which  is  universal  pre- 
cisely because  we  want  to  minimize 
discrimination,  because  we  buy  the  ar- 
gument that  vulnerable  minorities  if 
the  system  applies  only  to  them,  may 
bear  an  undue  burden. 

We  are  saying  here  is  what  we  have 
so  far.  We  are  asking  the  President  to 
report  back  to  Congress  in  3  years 
with  no  legislative  veto  or  any  other 
kind  of  system,  simply  tell  us  so  we 
can  then  decide  whether  we  want  af- 
firmatively to  act  on  something  which 
we  say  should  not  be  an  ID  system. 
You  should  not  have  to  carry  it. 
People  should  not  have  to  ask  you 
about  it. 

I  have  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  let  me  return  to  his  other 
point,  I  think  that  is  a  very  different 
situation  than  what  he  talked  about. 

Yes;  the  words  of  the  Constitution, 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent" in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  people  at  that  time  were  also 
perpetuating  slavery. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Prank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
that  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  yield- 
ing. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  that  in  each 
case  the  people  at  the  time,  I  think, 
did  not  have  the  right  intentions,  but 
the  key  point  historically  is  this,  that 
if  at  a  subsequent  point  evil  and 
malign  intent  takes  over,  that  is  what 
determines  it  and  our  asking  for  a 
study  now  in  an  attempt  to  make  this 
system  universal  and  therefore  less 
likely  to  discriminate,  if  anything 
would  retard  any  such  effort  in  the 
future,  it  can  hardly  be  argued  to 
bring  it  about. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Let  me  just  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Massachusetts  that  even  the 
remote,  most  remote  suggestion  of  a 
study  of  an  identification  system  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  Democratic  process.  I 
mean,  some  things  are  simply  repug- 
nant. 

Would  the  gentleman  support  a 
study  to  look  at  euthanasia  to  solve 
the  problem  of  senior  citizens  in  this 
Nation?  No;  the  gentleman  would  not. 
The  very  idea  is  repulsive  and  there 
are  some  things  that  are  so  antitheti- 
cal to  the  ethos  of  this  country,  to  the 
fundamentals  of  democracy,  that  we 
should  not  even  broach  them. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Well,  I  agree.  I  would 
not  suggest  that  we  should  study  the 
possibility  of  euthanasia. 

I  absolutely  reject  the  suggestion 
that  there  is  anything  morally  analo- 
gous between  a  system  whereby  you 
can  at  the  time  of  employment  verify 
the  fact  that  you  are  in  this  country 
legally  and  euthanasia  for  the  elderly. 

I  have  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  what 
he  is  saying  is,  it  seemed  to  me  earlier, 
well,  what  you  are  talking  about  may 
not  be  objectionable,  but  we  have  to 
reject  even  the  remote  possibility  of 
launching  something  that  might  be 
misused. 

You  simply  cannot  legislate  if  you 
are  determined  to  ban  the  remote  pos- 
sibility of  anything  that  might  later  be 
misused.  That  is  a  very  conservative 
argument.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. That  is  the  camel's  nose  under 
the  tent  and  the  slippery  slope.  That 
is  the  people  who  say  once  you  begin 
it.  then  the  next  thing  you  know  it  is 
going  to  get  bigger  and  bigger  and 
more  expensive. 

No;  we  do  not  in  a  democratic  legis- 
lative body  lose  control  when  we  take 
a  first  step.  This  does  not  inevitably 
lead  to  that  and  that.  That  argument 
that  we  lose  control,  I  think,  is  an  in- 
correct one. 

But  I  would  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  is  suggesting  that  the  fact 
of  a  system  whereby  anybody  in  the 
country  can  at  the  time  of  employ- 
ment not  have  to  carry  anything 
around,  not  have  to  have  it  on  your 
person,  verify  that  you  are  here  legal- 
ly, I  do  not  find  anything  remotely 
conflicting  to  civil  liberty  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  House  has  just  listened 
to  one  of  the  most  eloquent  state- 
ments I  have  ever  heard  in  my  years 
here.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  exact- 
ly stated  the  case.  There  is  every  pro- 
tection in  this,  not  only  in  the  words 
which  sometimes  are  fallible,  but  more 
importantly  in  the  fact  that  wt  re- 
quire any  recommendation  to  come 
back  to  this  Chamber,  to  the  other 


Chamber,  in  order  to  be  approved.  It 
cannot  be  imposed  upon  this  body. 

I  think  the  gentleman  had  just  said 
it  in  a  most  eloquent  fashion,  that 
what  the  subcommittee  has  labored  to 
do  with  the  gentleman's  assistance  is 
to  deliver  a  good  deal,  which  I  think  it 
has  done. 

I  would  urge  support  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garcia,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Frank  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
gets  me  about  the  argument  of  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  is  that  the 
gentleman  is  very  matter  of  fact  about 
the  silliness  of  this  debate  and  the  fact 
that 

Mr.  FRANK.  Wait  a  minute.  I  am 
going  to  take  back  my  time. 

I  never  used  the  word  "silliness.  "  I 
object  to  that.  I  think  we  have  had  a 
reasonable  debate  and  that  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
apologize.  I  apologize.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  think  that  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  have  been  put  forth  here  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  those  of  us  who 
will  feel  the  pangs  of  what  this  Simp- 
son-Mazzoli  bill  will  be. 

D  2130 

In  terms  of  what  we  are  talking 
about,  my  colleague  from  Maryland, 
my  colleague  from  California,  myself, 
and  my  colleague  from  California  who 
I  think  whoever  picketed  against  him 
has  no  moral  right  to  do  that  and  I 
think  it  was  wrong.  And  moreover, 
whoever  it  was  I  would  say  that  I 
would  be  the  first  to  defend  him.  But 
to  take  this  floor  at  this  particular 
moment  in  history  and  sort  of  make  us 
feel— and  I  am  telling  you  what  you 
are  making  me  feel,  anyway— that  we 
are  here  in  the  course  of  the  debate  as 
it  pertains  to  ID  cards  or  whatever 
other  sanction  may  come  down,  that 
we  are  wrong,  that  every  protection  is 
being  given  to  us,  that  nothing  is 
going  to  happen,  that  you  should  go 
along  with  us,  that  what  are  you  wor- 
ried about  and  that  is  the  bottom  line. 
And  I  say  that  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Is  the  gentleman  con- 
tending I  said  to  go  along,  that  there 
is  nothing  wrong?  Would  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  to  what  debate  he  has 
been  listening?  It  was  not  the  one  that 
I  was  participating  in. 


I  do  not  think  that  I  have  been  dis- 
respectful to  the  gentleman's  con- 
cerns. I  believe  that  I  helped  push  for 
an  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  that  was 
carefully  crafted  and  we  got  that 
through. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  been  dismissive 
of  the  people  who  have  concerns.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  been  dismissive  of  the 
gentleman's  concerns.  I  do  not  think  I 
am  being  dismissive  of  those  concerns 
now. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Presidential 
study  leads  to  those  concerns.  I 
happen  to  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man. If  he  disagrees  with  me.  fine.  But 
I  resent  his  suggesting  that  1  am  in 
any  way  being  cavalier  or  not  taking 
the.se  things  seriously.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  at  all  an  accurate  charac- 
terization of  the  position  I  have  taken 
here.  I  just  disagree. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league, for  those  of  us  who  must  be 
faced  with  what  this  legislation  is 
going  to  mean  a  year  from  now,  I 
think  the  debate  in  the  Record  should 
be  very  clear  as  to  where  we  all  stand. 
And  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  And  I 
think  that  that  is  why  we  are  trying  to 
establish  a  record.  And  if  in  fact  we 
get  into  a  system  right  now  where  you 
go  into  conference,  we  want  to  make  it 
very  clear,  as  I  said  to  you  just  a 
minute  ago,  that  you  go  in  with  the 
tools  that  are  necessary. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  am  baffled  at  the 
gentleman's  hostility,  frankly.  I  was 
just  agreeing  with  the  gentleman 
when  he  said  that. 

The  gentleman  and  I  participated  in 
an  effort  a  few  hours  earlier.  I  think- 
maybe  one  of  us  was  dreaming— to  do 
precisely  that  with  regard  to  confer- 
ence. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  gentleman's 
comment  is.  I  have  no  disagreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Garcia  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Frank  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  We  are  faced  with  a 
serious  problem  here.  I  think  we  must 
both  admit  that. 

I  think  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  as 
it  is  presently  structured  will  have  a 
damaging  effect  on  many  Americans.  I 
believe  that  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

I  am  not  here  to  waste  my  time  or 
your  time.  I  say  that  to  you  because 
part  and  parcel  of  some  of  the  conver- 
sations that  have  been  held  as  it  re- 
lates to  IDs.  identification,  as  it  re- 
lates to  sanctions,  I  will  tell  you  with- 
out hesitation  that  if  I  should  be 
somewhat  out  of  order  it  is  not  be- 
cause I  am  here— we  have  been  on  this 


for  4  years  and  it  has  been  a  serious, 
serious  question  for  millions  of  people. 
So  we  stand  here  today  and  at  this 
late  hour  debating  a  particular  section 
that  my  colleague  from  California 
feels  very  strongly  about.  And  wheth- 
er he  is'  right  or  wrong,  I  think  it 
has 

Mr.  FRANK,  I  have  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman is  he  suggesting  that  I  in  any 
way  questioned  the  right  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  offer  the  amendment,  or  be- 
littled thlit?  I  thought  I  started  out  by 
acknowledging  the  seriousness  of  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. I  do  not  understand  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about. 

I  am  trying  to  take  this  seriously.  I 
do  not  think  you  belittle  an  argument 
by  responding  to  it  seriously. 

I  have  not  finished  with  my  state- 
ment. I  think  frankly  the  gentleman 
having  suggested  that  I  was  taking  an 
attitude  that  I  am  not  taking,  no.  I 
think  this  is  most  serious,  one  of  the 
most  serious  things  that  can  be  debat- 
ed in  a  democratic  society.  And  I  was 
trying  to  debate  it  and  I  resent  the 
gentleman  suggesting  that  I  have  in 
any  way  implied  other  people  have  no 
right  to  debate. 

As  far  as  who  is  affected  by  this.  I 
am  particularly  talking  about  a  univer- 
sal identifier  system  because  I  think 
one  of  its  advantages  is  that  it  will 
affect  everybody  here  and  everyone 
who  is  related  to  us. 

But,  no,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
anybody  stop  debating. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  point  might  I  inquire,  just  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  how  much 
more  debate  there  might  be  on  this,  as 
to  the  number  of  speakers?  I  would 
like  to  certainly  think  we  have  had  a 
good  debate  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate 
on  this  amendment  end  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  amendment  end  at  5  minutes 
after  10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
coming  very  close  to  moving.  Would 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DYMALLY )  and  the  other  gentleman 
from  California  bear  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  and  suggest  a 
time  of  perhaps  a  quarter  after  10,  and 
that  would  give  everybody  a  chance,  if 
I  see  the  number  of  Meml)ers  stand- 
ing? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  objected.  When  I  spoke 
here  on  this  floor  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  you  suggested  that  I  was  rais- 
ing a  red  herring  on  this  issue.  I, 
therefore,  want  to  be  guaranteed  by 
you  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  that, 
and  then  you  can  leave  at  whatever 
time  you  want. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  cer- 
tainly. 

Let  me  rephrase  it.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment end  at  10  o'clock,  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dymally) 
being  guaranteed  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  a  further 
change  to  10  o'clock  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Leland)  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dym- 
ally)  guaranteed  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  there  are 
many  Members  on  the  floor  who  are 
on  their  feet.  If  they  took  5  minutes 
apiece,  the  debate  would  last  until 
10:30. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman who  are  standing,  if  perhaps 
the  gentleman  who  really  do  wish  to 
speak  on  the  issue  would  rise.  I  think 
that  now  we  have  reduced  that 
number. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  this  debate  is  too  important, 
particularly  on  this  issue,  since  so 
many  issues  have  been  raised  within 
this  round. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  MINETA.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  under 
the  process  of  determining  the  limita- 
tion of  5  minutes  by  individuals  on 
this  debate? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  was  erroneous,  except  to 
the  extent  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Dymally.  I  assumed,  I 
thought  perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  asking  that  same  thing  be- 
cause he  had  been  on  his  feet  for  the 
past  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MINETA.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  also  been  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  May  I  then  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  amendment  cease  at  a  quarter 
after  the  hour? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 


Mr.  GARCIA.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  what 
time  does  he  anticipate  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  rise  this  evening? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  is 
going  to  seek  further  advice  from  the 
leadership  as  to  that  point.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  is  prepared  to 
go  through  until  perhaps  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  have  waited  a  long  time 
for  this  opportunity.  But  I  assume 
that  the  leadership  will  suggest  some- 
thing in  the  range  of  perhaps  11 
o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
advised  that  if  we  can  complete  this 
amendment  at  perhaps  a  quarter  after 
10  or  thereabouts,  that  would  prob- 
ably wind  up  our  day. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
big  hurry  in  ending  this  debate? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
here  until  later. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Fine.  If  the  gentle- 
man is  going  to  be  here  until  later 
anyway,  why  do  we  not  just  proceed? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  to  speak  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  contemplate 
that  I  will  take  my  full  5  minutes,  but 
I  have  seen  the  debate  go  from  very 
constructive  amendments,  I  think,  to 
the  point  of  guerrilla  warfare,  and 
that  is  where  we  are  right  at  the 
moment.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
debating  things  that  are  not  in  the 
bill;  we  are  debating  things  that  are 
not  in  the  amendment. 

I  would  say  to  those  that  are  sup- 
porting this  particular  amendment 
and  who  are  making  such  statements 
as  to  things  that  are  not  in  the  bill, 
that  you  are  doing  severe  damage  to 
your  own  credibility. 

I  would  ask  that  we  go  a^ead  with 
the  debate.  This  is  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  It  does  touch  the 
lives  of  all  Americans,  whether  they  be 
citizens  or  whether  they  wish  to  be 
citizens. 

It  is  too  important  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  be  charging  at  strawmen,  be 
setting  up  strawmen,  and  then  attack- 
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ing  them  and  trying  to  shut  them 
down. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  go  about 
this  debate  in  a  very  sensible  manner 
and  that  we  would  get  on  to  comple- 
tion of  the  69  amendments  that  are 
ahead  of  us. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  2140 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  sat  and  listened  to  this  debate 
and  agonized  over  a  numl)er  of  these 
amendments  on  which  I  have  voted  ul- 
timately the  way  I  previously  voted  in 
committee,  and  frankly  the  way  I 
thought  was  appropriate  then  and 
now. 

However,  I  feel  very  constrained  to 
rise  now  and  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  serve  on 
this  cormnittee  and  who  are  listening 
to  this  debate  to  reassess  their  posi- 
tion on  this  particular  amendment. 

I  would  urge  you  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  I  would  urge  you  even 
though  I  reject,  reject  categorically, 
the  analysis  used  by  every  proponent 
of  this  amendment  in  their  substantia- 
tion, in  their  zeal  to  communicate 
what  they  feel  about  discrimination, 
in  their  zeal  to  communicate  what 
they  believe  is  the  ultimate  test  of  this 
bill  and  that  is  whether  or  not  it  will 
p>erpetuate  the  American  dream  or 
perpetuate  discrimination  as  the 
American  disgrace:  they  have  used 
tragic,  tragic  instances. 

This  bill  to  be  likened  to  Nazi  Ger- 
many is  unfortunate  and  that  is  a 
word  I  use  most  assuredly  as  a  poor 
substitute  for  that  which  1  might  say. 

But  by  the  same  token,  it  pains  me 
that  we  are  going  to  take  the  lime  and 
cause  the  anguish  over  a  small  set  of 
words,  and  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia is  right,  they  have  meaning;  but 
nobody  has  put  them  in  the  context  of 
this  bill. 

In  the  context  of  this  bill,  they  have 
no  meaning  at  all  because  in  the  con- 
text of  this  bill  they  are  extraneous 
matter  and  go  3  years  out  and  give 
someone  the  power  only  to  look  at 
something  that  this  Congress  can  look 
at,  itself. 

I  reject  the  argument  on  the 
grounds  of  discrimination;  1  reject  the 
argument  totally  on  all  other  grounds 
that  have  been  made.  But  I  tell  you 
that  I  think  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  are  correct.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  real  use  for  the  language  of 
the  study  giving  the  authority  to  the 
President  to  conduct  a  review  and 
then  report  to  us.  We  could  do  that 
ourselves. 

Two  years  from  now  the  committee 
on  which  I  sit,  the  chairman  of  which 
I  have  substantial  respect  for,  the  sub- 
committee chairman  of  which  I  have 
great  respect  for:  having  worked  with 


him  so  closely  on  this  bill  for  2  years 
as  a  member  of  that  subcommittee, 
the  ranking  minority  members  and  all 
others  having  great  respect  for,  and 
yet  I  tell  you,  I  urge  each  one  of  them 
to  reconsider  their  position. 

This  study  does  not  merit  what  is 
being  generated  on  this  floor  and  it  is 
divisive.  Do  not  fool  yourselves;  it  is  di- 
visive. 

As  Democrats  and  Republicans  we 
cannot  afford,  over  issues  which  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  real  immi- 
gration reform  to  get  down  in  such  a 
bitter  debate,  and  I  urge  you  to  adopt 
this  amendment;  get  on  with  the 
really  substantial  issues  of  what  will 
be  immigration  reform  when  this  bill 
passes;  not  what  we  might  not  do  3 
years  down  the  road,  which  is  only  a 
study  and  which  our  own  committee 
and  I  am  sure  the  chairman  would 
agree,  our  own  committee  could  study 
if  we  so  desired. 

I  urge  you  for  that  reason  alone,  re- 
jecting the  arguments  made  by  the 
proponents,  just  stop  this  debate  on 
this  particular  issue  and  adopt  the 
amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MiNETA)  rise? 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Mr.  RoYBALS  amendment  to  delete 
the  authorization  for  a  Presidential 
study  of  changes  in  identification  re- 
quirements for  determining  employ- 
ment eligibility  in  the  United  States.  I 
believe  authorization  of  such  a  study 
is  very  likely  to  lead  to  issuance  or  use 
of  a  national  identification  card.  This 
amendment  makes  it  explicit  that 
Congress  will  not  authorize  a  national 
ID  card— which  I  strongly  oppose. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  travel  down 
the  road  that  could  lead  toward  na- 
tional identification  cards:  not  one 
foot;  not  one  inch.  The  idea  of  a  possi- 
ble central  national  data  bank  listing 
everyone's  ethnicity  and  heritage— a 
listing  which  would  be  essential  for 
such  a  system— is  profoundly  and  over- 
whelmingly abhorrent.  It  makes  little 
difference  if  the  cards  are  to  be  car- 
ried by  each  individual  or  the  data 
bases  are  to  be  tapped  by  phone  calls. 

We  neither  want  nor  need  to  develop 
this  intrusive,  potentially  discrimina- 
tory system  of  national  identification. 

To  those  who  complacently  say  that 
such  a  system  would  not  be  abused.  I 
must  say  that  the  precedent  already 
exists,  and  for  me,  memories  of  that 
precedent  are  all  too  clear.  I  was  once 
incarcerated  by  this  Government  be- 
cause of  my  ethnic  background,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  the  evacuation 
and  internment  of  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  involved  the  illegal  use 
of  confidential  Census  Bureau  records. 


Thus  we  know  that  the  potential  for 
abusing  national  identification  sys- 
tems is  far  too  great  to  make  any  steps 
in  this  direction  worthwhile.  I  believe 
it  is  impossible  to  provide  guarantees 
that  such  a  system  would  not  be 
abused.  But  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
let  me  say  that  even  if  such  guaran- 
tees were  provided,  we  would  still  have 
the  deplorable  situation  in  which  our 
citizens  are  categorized  by  race.  And 
how  would  we  develop  such  a  data 
base?  Would  everyone  have  to  file  a 
form  with  the  Government  stating 
their  ethnic  heritage?  I  realize  this 
sounds  silly,  but  if  you  think  about  it, 
is  that  not  what  we  are  talking  about? 
How  else  would  such  a  system  be  de- 
vised? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California.  This  amendment  pre- 
vents Congress  from  making  a  terrible 
mistake.  We  cannot  authorize  the  cre- 
ation of  any  type  of  national  identifi- 
cation that  may  potentially  endanger 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  citizens 
of  this  great  country. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

My  colleagues,  I  do  not  take  the 
floor  at  this  point  in  time  in  a  very 
light  mood.  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  on  the  rule  with  some  interest 
and  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on 
this  particular  amendment  now  for 
enough  time  to  really,  I  guess,  well  up 
all  sorts  of  different  kinds  of  emotions 
inside  of  me. 

First,  because  I  know  what  discrimi- 
nation is  really  like.  I  particularly 
know  what  racism  is  really  like.  I  guess 
I  know  a  little  more  about  it  than 
most  without  actually  having  been 
born  of  another  nationality. 
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Some  of  my  colleagues  may  not 
know  it.  but  my  wife  is  a  Korean  na- 
tional who  has  come  to  country  by 
virtue  of  her  marriage  to  me.  She  is 
now  a  proud  citizen  of  this  country  by 
virtue  of  naturalization.  My  mother- 
in-law  and  father-in-law  and  other  rel- 
atives in  our  extended  family  are  here 
by  virtue  of  the  quota  system  and  a 
system  of  legalized  immigration  and 
naturalization. 

Because  of  that  unique  circum- 
stance. I  say  to  my  colleagues,  simply 
by  virtue  of  being  sort  of  a  country 
lawyer  from  the  flatlands  back  in 
Omaha.  Nebr.,  it  becamtie  known  to 
others  of  different  origins  that  there 
was  an  attorney  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  who 
had  a  wife  of  another  nationality  and 
perhaps  he  could  help  us  with  our 
problem. 

So  I  ended  up  becoming  a  specialist 
in  this  field  of  immigration  law.  I  have 
practiced  that  law  and  I  have  experi- 
enced firsthand  the  dilemmas  that  are 
faced  by  those  who  are  here  legally 


and  illegally.  I  know  the  emotion  that, 
for  example,  my  friend  from  Maryland 
and.  for  example,  my  friend  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Garcia)  are  trying  to  ex- 
press in  their  colloquies  with  us  on 
this  very  amendment,  I  understand 
those  things. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  any  kind  of  a  national 
identification  system.  If  you  are  truly 
a  Member  of  this  body  who  believes  in 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  you 
carmot  be  for  any  form  of  national 
identification. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  makes  It  very 
clear  that  we  do  not  tolerate  that  kind 
of  effort,  even  on  the  part  of  a  Presi- 
dential study. 

If  you  look  at  all  the  options  that 
are  available,  what  are  we  really 
trying  to  do  with  the  language  of  the 
committee  bill?  We  are  trying  to  say 
that  over  a  period  of  3  years,  when  we 
get  done  here,  we  go  to  conference  and 
we  get  a  bill  for  immigration  reform, 
and  it  is  so  importjuit  and  we  need  it. 
we  are  going  to  have  the  executive 
branch  in  a  position  to  study  the 
phone  calling  checking  system,  if  that 
does  pass.  That  is  going  to  be  in  part- 
nership with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Or  with  the  Lungren 
amendment  and  the  documentation 
that  that  is  going  to  require.  Or  with  a 
system  of  fines  and  employer  sanc- 
tions that  the  Justice  Department  is 
going  to  have  to  administer.  All  of 
these  things  over  a  3-year  period  of 
time  must  be  reviewed  and  examined 
and  nowhere  does  it  say  in  this  bill  or 
in  the  legislation  that  we  are  consider- 
ing that  there  would  be  any  kind  of  a 
national  registration  or  universal  ID 
system  for  these  purposes. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  look  careful- 
ly at  the  language  of  the  bill.  It  is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  we  provide  for 
this  opportunity  for  conference  on 
this  issue  with  the  Senate  to  avoid  the 
very  suspicions  that  are  being  raised 
on  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Now,  caution  is  one  thing,  that  is  im- 
portant. Skepticism,  that  is  healthy,  is 
another.  And  indeed,  my  colleagues, 
that  is  important. 

But  to  raise  doubt  as  we  examine  the 
very  fundamental  thing  that  we  are 
trying  to  do.  which  is  to  provide  the 
least  discriminatory  vehicle  for  ad- 
dressing our  immigration  problems,  is 
the  wrong  way  to  proceed  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  remember  the  following 
ideas:  That  for  slope  of  chin  or  cheek- 
bone, that  for  color  of  skin  or  slant  of 
eye,  or  sound  of  voice,  those  consider- 
ations by  the  subcommittee  who 
brings  this  bill  to  us  today  have  been 
so  carefully  considered,  the  language 
so  carefully  constructed,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  and  I  would  not  come 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  them  to  con- 
sider opposing  this  amendment  if  I 
felt  in  any  way  that  the  dangers  sug- 


gested by  some  who  support  this 
amendment  would  indeed  come  to 
pass, 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  answer  some 
of  the  questions  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungren)  raised,  if  I 
can. 

He  suggested  that  there  was  some 
dishonest  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
of  us  who  support  this  amendment  in 
terms  of  or  relationship  to  the  reality 
of  what  this  language  is  that  he  refers 
to  really  is. 

Let  me  say  to  him  in  my  honesty,  if  I 
can,  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  dishon- 
est about  my  intentions.  What  I 
intend  to  do  in  terms  of  supporting 
this  amendment  is  indeed  to  say  that  I 
do  not  trust  the  report. 

Is  that  what  the  gentleman  wanted 
me  to  say? 

I  do  not  like  the  report  that  any 
President  will  give  to  us.  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  am  tired  of.  I  am  tired  of  white 
people  coming  into  my  district,  study- 
ing my  people.  And  where  are  the 
studies  going  to  be  taking  place? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  did  not— if  I  did  I  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  anybody  is  being 
dishonest  here. 

Mr.  LELAND.  The  gentleman  said 
that 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  No.  All  I  was  saying 
was  that  if  in  fact  we  are  opposed  to  a 
certain  section  of  the  bill  that  is  fine.  I 
just  wish  Members  would  not  suggest 
that  those  of  us  who  may  have  an  con- 
trary position  are  acting  out  of  any 
animus,  or  acting  out  of  any  racism,  or 
anything  like  that. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Well,  while  I  have  the 
gentleman  on  his  feet,  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  will  engage  in  collo- 
quy with  me? 

Where  is  this  study  going  to  take 
place?  Is  it  going  to  be  in  Mr.  Mineta's 
district,  is  it  going  to  be  in  Mr. 
Garcia 's  district,  is  it  going  to  be  in 
Mr,  RoYBAL's  district,  is  it  going  to  be 
In  my  district?  Is  it  going  to  be  in  the 
ethnic  minority  districts  who  repre- 
sent the  large  majority  of  ethnic  mi- 
norities in  this  country?  Is  that  where 
the  studies  are  going  to  take  place? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  expect  that 
the  study  of  the  program  would  be  of 
the  implementation  of  it  nationwide 
since  we  mandate  that  it  is  nationwide, 
including  the  30  percent  of  those  who 
are  here  illegally  not  by  virtue  of 
coming  across  the  border  illegally,  but 
having  come  in  initially  under  a 
proper  permit  or  under  whatever  visa 
they  had  and  then  have  violated  it, 
which  means  not  just  people  of  a  cer- 


tain ethnic  background,  but  people 
from  Western  Europe,  people  from 
Australia,  and  people  from  Japan  and 
people  from  Canada. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Thirty  percent,  but  70 
percent  of  the  study  is  going  to  be 
done  in  the  ethnic  minority  districts 
and  communities  of  this  country. 

Let  me  regain  my  time  and  let  me 
tell  the  gentleman  why  we  are  para- 
noid and  why  we  are  afraid. 

We  came  here  to  represent  ethnic 
minorities  in  this  country,  those  of  us 
who  are  of  ethnic  minority  back- 
grounds. We  came  here  to  defend 
against  any  opportunity  that  might  be 
created  in  the  Congress,  any  kind  of 
discrimination  or  oppression  or  repres- 
sion of  our  communities  and  our  folks 
and  our  constituents.  That  is  why  we 
came  here. 

I  am  really  very  upset  about  those 
who  would  suggest  that  we  are  not 
used  to  the  kinds  of  analogies  that 
have  been  used.  What  is  wrong  with 
using  the  analogy  of  what  is  happen- 
ing in  South  Africa  if  in  fact  there  is 
some  inkling  that  that  might  happen 
because  of  some  study  that  some 
President  does  about  folks  in  our  com- 
munity? What  is  wrong  with  using  the 
analogy  of  what  happened  in  Germa- 
ny? Or  what  happened  in  Poland? 
Sure,  they  are  extreme  analogies  and 
sure,  this  country  has  come  a  long 
ways  in  the  short  time  that  we  have 
existed  as  a  country.  But  Congressman 
Parren  Mitchell  understands  the  les- 
sons of  black  history.  He  understands 
what  it  means  every  February  during 
Black  History  Month,  what  it  means 
for  us  to  stand  up  before  black  young- 
sters in  schools  all  over  this  country  to 
talk  about  the  pain  that  we  had  to 
suffer  as  a  people.  And  how  it  is  that 
we  can  never  forget  what  our  history 
is. 

How  can  we  suggest  or  try  to  diffuse 
the  interests  of  raising  the  dynamics 
of  what  the  history  of  slavery  repre- 
sented or  what  Mr.  Mineta  raised 
about  what  happened  to  his  people  in 
the  Japanese  community  of  this  Amer- 
ica? 

This  time  is  to  present  today.  We  are 
still  discriminated  against  as  blacks,  as 
Hispanics,  as  Japanese,  as  Chinese- 
Americans,  as  native  Americans.  I  do 
not  care  what  anybody  says  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  we  are  paranoid 
about  what  might  happen  if  you 
engage  some  kind  of  study  about  our 
folks  and  what  we  are  all  about.  And 
to  charter  some  kind  of  identification 
study  of  folks  in  this  country  today 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  repugnant 
and  ought  to  be  rejected  by  all  folks. 

Sure,  we  are  emotional  about  this 
because— and  I  will  tell  my  colleagues, 
if  you  will  look  up  at  the  board  at  the 
time  we  vote  on  this  amendment, 
every  black,  Hispanic,  Asian-American, 
every  person  of  color  is  going  to  vote 
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in  favor  of  the  Roybal  amendment  be- 
cause we  are  paranoid. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  majority 
Members  of  this  Congress  and  I  do  not 
mean  majority  in  party,  the  majority 
Members  of  this  Congress  ought  to 
accept  at  some  point  in  this  bill  the 
wisdom  of  those  of  us  who  have  a  his- 
tory of  having  suffered  from  our  his- 
torical deprivation  that  we  have  in 
this  country  realized. 
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I  am  not  too  young  not  to  have 
known  about  having  to  sit  on  the  back 
of  the  bus.  I  did  that.  1  know  what  in- 
tegration meant  in  the  last  25  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Lelandi 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Leland 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  just  want  my  col- 
leagues to  understand  that  we  are 
indeed  paranoid  about  studies,  we  are 
paranoid  about  identification  cards,  we 
are  paranoid  about  dog  tags,  about  rib- 
bons we  have  to  tie  around  our  arms 
or  tattoos  that  we  might  have  to 
suffer  from.  The  Jewish  people  of  this 
country  have  reminded  me  many  times 
that  they  remember  and  will  never 
forget  what  happened  to  them  in  East- 
em  Europe.  And  so  we  ethnic  mmori- 
ties  in  this  country  remember  what 
our  history  is  and  therefore  we  will 
never  forget  and  we  will  forever  stand 
up  and  fight  against  any  kind  of  iden- 
tification system  or  anything  that 
would  approach  what  those  cruel  and 
evil  people  have  done  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  other  places. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  on  this  measure,  but  listening  to 
the  debate  I  felt  compelled  to  come 
here  and  talk  about  an  incident  that 
took  place  within  the  Democratic 
Party  family.  Last  week  I  cited  an  ex- 
perience I  had  in  Moscow  where  I  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  the 
police  officer  asked  a  young  woman 
who  was  walking  down  the  street  to 
show  her  identification  card.  My  very 
good  friend  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi).  rose  and  said  that  I  was  raising  a 
red  herring.  And,  frankly.  I  was 
stopped  in  my  tracks.  I  was  stopped 
l)ecause  I  thought  he  knew  me  better 
than  that,  because  we  serve  on  the 
same  committee,  and  I  respect  him  so 
much,  I  know  of  the  work  he  has  put 
in  on  this  bill;  I  was  left  cold,  without 
a  response.  In  addition,  the  time  ran 
out  on  me. 

But  Mr.  RoYBAL  came  to  me  and 
said,  "There  is  language  in  the  Simp- 
son bill  that  could  possibly  lead  to  the 
issuance  of  an  identification  card." 
And  here  today  this  issue  is  before  us. 
So  I  feel  somewhat  vindicated  that  I 


did  not  in  fact  raise  a  red  herring,  be- 
cause had  I  raised  a  red  herring,  this 
issue  would  not  be  debated  today. 

Let  me  touch  on  a  few  points  which 
some  of  my  friends  raised  here.  I  sub- 
sequently went  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Barney  Frank),  and  said,  "I  am  con- 
cerned about  your  statement  that  an 
issuance  of  a  card  means  equal  treat- 
ment of  all  citizens."  I  said  to  him, 
"There  is  not  equal  application  of  the 
law  in  America.  And  therefore  we 
cannot  talk  about  equality  of  treat- 
ment because  we  live  in  a  society  that 
is  loaded  with  racism." 

And  this  is  a  subject  those  of  us  in 
politics  of  education  and  middle  class 
background  do  not  want  to  talk  about 
publicly,  but  that  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  I 
cited  the  fact  that  in  California  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  the  vagrancy  law 
unconstitutional  because  it  was  only 
applied  against  minorities  and  poor 
whites.  But  it  did  not  stop  the  police 
in  San  Diego  from  stopping  a  black 
man  not  because  of  the  color  of  his 
skin  but  the  style  of  his  hair.  He  was 
stopped  because  he  was  walking  down 
a  suburban  neighborhood  street.  And 
he  was  arrested.  And  the  California 
Supreme  Court  said  that  that  was  un- 
constitutional. 

And  so  we  had  in  California  the  Su- 
preme Court  saying  the  vagrancy  law 
is  unconstitutional  and  the  police  stop- 
ping a  man  because  of  the  style  of  his 
hair,  not  the  color  of  his  skin,  which  is 
a  new  twist  in  discrimination  now. 

But  let  me  give  you  one  that  is  even 
funnier.  I  was  just  elected  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Senate  and  was  in  the  San 
Diego  Airport,  and  the  police  came  to 
me  and   flashed   his  badge   and  .said. 

When  did  you  cro.ss  the  border?"  And 
I  .said,  Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  And 
he  said,  "No.  I  want  to  know,  when  did 
you  cross  the  border?"  I  said.  I  am  a 
Member  of  the  California  Senate. 
Why  did  you  stop  me?"  He  said,  "Be- 
cause you  were  wearing  that  double- 
breasted  suit."  I  .said,  "What  does  a 
double-breasted  suit  have  to  do  with 
coming  across  across  the  border?"  He 
said,  "Because  those  Mexicans  wear 
these  old  double-breasted  suits,  and 
that  is  how  we  discover  them." 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is 
not  equal  application  of  the  law.  To 
suggest  that  if  everyone  has  a  card  no 
one  will  be  discriminated  against  is  a 
fallacy,  because  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers do  not  apply  the  law  equally. 

Now,  about  the  Presidential  commis- 
sion. Do  we  want  the  President  to  ap- 
point another  Kissinger  Commission,  a 
commission  on  which  there  sat  no 
blacks,  no  women,  a  commission  that 
said  that  the  CBI  no  longer  exists  be- 
cause we  have  a  lot  of  money  for  Cen- 
tral America  and  therefore  Central 
America  is  not  the  Caribbean  Basin 
any  more?  But  when  they  wanted  to 
give  arms  to  El  Salvador,  they  called 
Central  America  the  Caribbean.  Now 


they  want  to  give  money  to  Central 
America,  the  Caribbean  is  not  in- 
volved. Is  that  the  kind  of  commission 
you  want? 

During  the  civil  rights  movement 
those  of  us  who  were  over  30  were  told 
by  the  young  people,  'We  do  not  trust 
you  because  you  are  over  30."  As  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  we  have  a  right  to 
distrust  the  President.  This  is  an  ad- 
versary system.  If  this  bill  is  so  good,  if 
this  recommendation  is  so  pure,  why 
does  not  the  Congress  appoint  its  own 
commission?  Why  do  we  not  have  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  which  we  have 
so  much  trust  study  this  issue  and 
come  back  with  the  recommendations? 
Why  do  we  need  a  Presidential  com- 
mission to  study  the  issuance  or  nonis- 
suance  of  a  card? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

My  colleagues,  after  13  years  in  this 
body,  coming  to  this  Capitol  night  and 
day,  I  must  confess  to  you  that  every 
night  when  I  see  the  Capitol  dome  il- 
luminated, I  still  get  a  thrill,  and  I  get 
a  thrill  because  of  what  that  dome 
symbolizes  for  me.  It  symbolizes  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  best  values  in  this 
American  nation.  And  there  are  some 
things  that  we  simply  should  not  ever 
accept  in  a  legislative  hall  or  any  other 
place,  things  that  strain  the  values 
that  I  see  embodied  in  that  flood-lit 
dome  of  the  Capitol. 

We  agree  that  no  men  shall  be  held 
in  bondage.  That  is  fundamental.  That 
is  very  fundamental.  I  thought  we  also 
agreed  that  we  would  never  have  a 
system  in  which  people  were  asked  to 
carry  a  card  to  identify  themselves  in 
this  Nation.  No,  the  bill  does  not  do 
that.  It  does  not.  But  it  opens  up  the 
door  for  that  possibility. 

As  I  told  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank), 
the  very  idea  of  that,  the  very  idea  of 
a  study  is  totally  and  terribly  repug- 
nant to  the  values  that  I  see  when  I 
look  at  that  Capitol  dome. 

One  of  my  colleagues  said  that  this 
argument  is  creating  divisions.  It 
should.  It  should.  One  the  fundamen- 
tal values  behind  this  Nation,  behind 
its  ethos,  if  there  are  questions,  there 
should  be  division. 

Another  one  of  my  colleagues  has 
said  that  we  were  working  guerrilla 
warfare.  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  I 
would  use  guerrilla  warfare  to  defend 
that  basic  value  of  not  identifying  our 
people  or  opening  up  the  possibility.  I 
would  go  beyond  that.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  telling  you  that  beyond  guer- 
rilla warfare  I  would  go  into  actual 
warfare  within  this  Nation  if  I 
thought  the  basic  values  that  I  treas- 
ure so  very  much  were  going  to  be  de- 
stroyed even  by  the  threat  of  opening 
up  this  dreadful,  dreadful  possibility. 

Vote  with  the  Roybal  amendment.  I 
urge  you  to  do  it.  It  is  essential. 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
part,  I  thought  I  might  have  been  the 
last  speaker.  I  was  delaying  to  wind  up 
debate.  I  see  two  of  my  colleagues.  Is 
the  gentleman  seeking  recognition? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Yes;  I  am. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  And  the  gentlewom- 
an? 

Mrs,  BURTON  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  on 
this  amendment  end  in  15  minutes, 
with  5  minutes  for  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia).  5  min- 
utes for  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mrs.  Burton),  and  5  minutes 
for  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  is  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mrs.  Burton). 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Roybal  amendment.  All  of  you  can 
hear  and  see  I  have  an  accent.  I  was 
born  in  Europe,  I  was  born  in  Poland, 
and  I  am  an  emigrant.  Obviously  I  am 
an  American  citizen  or  I  could  not 
serve  in  this  body.  However,  the  most 
detestable  thing  in  the  world  is  to 
have  an  ID  card.  The  Jews  in  Europe, 
in  Poland  where  I  was  born,  were 
wearing  yellow  stars.  Is  that  what  we 
really  want? 
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I  was  so  touched  by  what  Mr. 
Mineta  said  that  I  almost  feel  like 
crying.  That  was  a  detestable  time  in 
America;  we  do  not  want  to  do  this 
again.  We  never  want  to  do  this  again. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  in  this  country 
should  have  an  ID.  It  is  an  outrageous 
attitude,  and  I  wish  we  could  really 
stop  even  the  thought  of  it.  Only  in 
dictatorships  do  you  have  identifica- 
tion cards,  identification  tags;  you 
wear  yellow  stars.  This  is  not  the 
United  States,  the  haven  for  me  or  for 
anyone  else. 

I  hope  that  your  amendment,  Mr. 
Roybal,  will  pass. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  speak,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Richardson). 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Roybal  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  deletes  the  au- 
thorization for  a  Presidential  study  of 
a  national  ID  card.  This  amendment 
makes  it  explicit  that  Congress  will 
not  authorize  a  national  ID  card  in 
H.R. I5I0. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  privacy 
without  freedom,  as  those  in  solitary 
confinement  know.  But  there  can  be 
no  freedom  without  privacy.  A  nation- 
al ID  card  would  violate  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  live  and  work  free 


from  the  shadow  of  Government  sur- 
veillance. It  places  the  burden  of  en- 
forcing American  immigration  laws  on 
the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer.  And 
it  puts  all  individuals  who  don't  look 
like  the  majority  at  risk  of  unemploy- 
ment and  deportation. 

A  national  identifier  would  create  a 
national  population  registry,  a  Gov- 
ernment data  bank  to  establish  and 
validate  every  person's  identity.  The 
pages  of  American  history  tell  the 
story  of  how  Census  Bureau  files  were 
used  to  Incarcerate  Japanese  American 
citizens  during  World  War  II.  Are  we 
willing  to  repeat  past  mistakes? 

A  national  identifier  would  also  re- 
quire an  extensive  computerized  net- 
work for  verification.  Do  we  want  our 
personal  histories  on  line?  Do  we  want 
our  personal  histories  centralized  for 
extraction  by  Government  agencies, 
foreign  governments,  or  precocious 
teenagers? 

National  identifiers  endanger  our 
right  to  privacy  and  our  right  to  work. 
To  avoid  penalties  that  accrue  from  a 
simple  mistake,  the  simplest  thing 
that  an  employer  can  do  is  not  hire  a 
person  with  an  accent,  with  brown 
skin,  or  with  a  foreign-sounding  last 
name. 

Finally,  Americans  do  not  want  to 
carry  internal  passports.  Members 
report  that  at  townhall  meetings,  con- 
stituents expressed  serious  concern 
about  immigration  control.  But  when 
asked  if  they  would  be  willing  to  carry 
an  ID  card,  none  of  them  raised  their 
hands. 

Constituents  realize  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  require  everyone  in  the 
American  work  force— all  100  million 
of  us— to  carry  a  national  ID  card. 

Will  it  work? 

A  GAO  report  says  no.  GAO  told  us, 
in  1980,  that  we  could  not  create  a 
card  that  would  never  be  borrowed, 
misused,  or  falsified.  And  we  cannot 
expect  an  employer,  facing  stiff  penal- 
ties and  fines,  to  be  able  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference. 

Meanwhile,  computer  crime  would 
grow  while  our  civil  liberties  shrink. 

A  national  identifier  serves  neither 
employer  nor  employee.  Already  em- 
ployers—whether farmers  or  restau- 
rant owners— have  to  fill  out  forms  for 
FICA.  social  security,  workers  compen- 
sation, employment  records,  and 
health  insurance.  H.R.  1510  would  re- 
quire employers  to  verify  as  well  as 
maintain  immigration  documents. 
Large  employees  would  have  to  hire 
entire  immigration  security  divisions. 
At  what  cost? 

For  the  Government,  GAO  estimat- 
ed that  a  tamperproof  social  security 
card  would  cost  $2  billion.  And  it  still 
would  not  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  1984.  Let  us 
not  fulfill  the  Orwellian  prophecy 
with  a  system  that  is  costly,  danger- 
ous, and  obsolete  before  it  is  born. 


Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
taking  the  floor  at  this  particular 
moment  not  to  debate  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  taking  the  floor  in  search 
of  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
who  I  believe  and  who  I  know  is  a  gen- 
tleman. 

I  take  the  floor  to  apologize  to  him 
for  a  manner  in  which  18  years  in  leg- 
islative service  should  have  served  me 
better.  I  say  that  with  all  humbleness 
because  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

I  would  also  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  last  speaker  before  the 
chairperson  speaks,  that  obviously  the 
emotion  of  this  debate  has  finally 
reached  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  had 
hoped  that  it  would  not  get  to  this 
point;  I  had  hoped  that  we  would  con- 
tinue in  a  manner  that  we  have  con- 
tinued from  the  very  beginning,  from 
yesterday,  when  we  had  full  debate. 
But  obviously  it  affects  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  us  that  we  are,  at  this  par- 
ticular moment,  I  guess  at  this  late 
hour,  our  tempers  are  not  what  they 
should  be  and  we  are  not  acting  in 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  legislative 
manner  that  we  are  all  capable  of. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky and  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, to  both  of  them,  that  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  hope  that  the  rest  of 
the  many  amendments  to  take  place 
are  debated  in  the  manner  that  this 
body  is  capable  of. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

I  hope  that  all  of  the  sparks  of  the 
debate  that  we  have  seen  tonight  that 
those  who  are  watching  this  debate  do 
not  get  the  opinion  that  this  objection 
is  limited,  this  objection  to  the  lan- 
guage in  this  bill  is  limited  to  ethnic 
minorities.  I  think  that  it  applies 
across  the  board  regardless  of  the  na- 
tional heritage  from  which  any  of  us 
come.  The  same  objections  arise. 

I  know  full  well,  and  I  feel  that  I 
know  the  people  of  my  district  quite 
well,  where  I  can  pose  the  hypotheti- 
cal question  of  this  language  or  what 
this  language  might  lead  to.  I  know- 
full  well  what  the  answer  might  be, 
and  the  answer  would  be  very,  very 
similar  to  the  answer  that  your  people 
would  give  you. 

So,  I  hope  that  this  debate  has  not 
taken  on  the  appearance  that  it  is 
solely  limited  to  ethnic  groups. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  as  I  have  done 
before,  let  me  salute  the  Chair  on  an- 
other excellent  presiding  session.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.    Natcher),    our    Chairman,    has 
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continued  to  show  the  kind  of  re- 
straint and  the  kind  of  gentlemanli- 
ness  and  the  kind  of  real  competency 
that  rewards  the  House,  and  I  am  sure 
must  impress  all  of  our  visitors  and 
those  who  observe  these  proceedings. 

I  salute  my  friend  and  he  makes  me 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ken- 
tucky delegation. 

Let  me  engage  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  RoYBAL,  the  author  of  the 
amendment  in  a  question,  please.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  this  question: 

When  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  engaged 
itself  in  production  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
1510.  it  adopted  what  we  have  called 
the  Glickman  language,  and  may  I 
read  the  Glickman  language.  It  occurs 
on  page  9  of  the  committee  bill,  which 
says: 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  deali.ng  with 
the  Presidential  study  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  directly  or  indirectly  the  issuance 
or  use  of  national  identification  cards. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  California,  does 
his  amendment,  which  strikes  the 
Presidential  Commission,  strike  the 
Glickman  language? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  language  does  in 
fact  strike  all  of  the  language  starting 
with  line  16  on  page  8  through  page 
10,  line  2.  In  effect,  it  does  strike  out 
the  language. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Then  does  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  language  which  pro- 
tects this  body  and  this  country  from 
the  institution  of  a  national  ID  system 
or  ID  card? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Well,  first  of  all.  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  you  will 
have  no  reference  to  the  language 
stricken.  You  will  go  then  to  the  other 

body  with 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  take  my  time  back. 
The  gentleman  does  not  understand 
his  own  amendment.  I  am  trying  to 
lead  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  am  trying  to  under- 
stand what  you  want. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  On  page  139,  the 
gentleman's  language  says: 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  directly  or  indirectly  the  issu- 
ance or  the  use  of  a  national  identification 
card  or  the  establishment  or  the  administra 
lion  of  a  national  identification  card  or 
system. 

I  am  actually  trying  to  send  the  gen- 
tleman a  fast  hard  ball  over  the  center 
of  the  plate  to  hit  out  of  the  park. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  understand.  First  of 
all,  the  amendment  deletes  certain  sec- 
tions  

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  But  it  does  reinsti- 
tute  the  language. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  this:  I  think 
the  House  must  know  that  while  the 
gentleman's  amendment  has  support 
and  obviously  is  articulate  and 
thoughtful,  it  is  primarily  supported 
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by  those  who  are  against  this  section, 
and  they  are  against  this  bill. 

This  amendment  does  not  really 
assist  us.  if  this  amendment  passes,  it 
engages  us  in  further,  in  effect,  under- 
mining the  bill  and  the  support  for 
the  bill.  I  would  oppose  it  on  that 
basis. 

Second,  I  oppose  it  because  as  I  told 
my  friend  from  California,  if  his 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  go  into  con- 
ference with  zero  position  except  for 
the  Glickman  restated  language,  zero 
position  on  the  question  of  a  study. 
The  gentleman  well  knows,  the  Senate 
version  of  this  provision  says  the 
President  may  impose  his  judgment  on 
this  Congress. 

This  committee  came  forth,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  bril- 
liantly defined,  this  committee  came 
forth  and  defended  the  House  by 
saying  the  President,  under  this  ver- 
sion, may  only  suggest  a  system.  The 
gentleman  puts  us  in  the  posture  in 
the  conference  of  having  no  language 
to  protect  this  body  and  this  Nation 
from  the  possibility  of  a  system. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  wanted  to  briefly  acknowledge 
the  very  gracious  remarks  of  my 
friend  from  New  York.  I  just  want  to 
say  to  him  since  he  is  much  nicer  than 
I  am  most  of  the  time,  there  was  no 
need  for  him  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  With  what  is  left  of 
my  time,  let  me  just  say  this:  Two 
years  ago  when  the  House  took  up  this 
bill  in  the  lameduck  session  of  1982, 
one  of  the  reporters  was  talking  about 
the  debate,  and  I  said,  you  know  what 
it  did?  It  rose  to  the  level  of  oral  histo- 
ry, and  I  think  what  the  House  and 
the  country  observed  tonight  is  an- 
other chapter  of  oral  history. 

I  think  it  was  very  healthy.  I  really 
do  not  think  this  was  at  all  difficult  or 
divisive.  I  think  it  was  instructive.  I 
think  it  was  beautiful.  I  think  it  says 
why  America  is  America.  How  we  all 
came  here,  by  what  various  means, 
from  what  various  backgrounds.  Why 
we  are  concerned  about  language. 
Why  we  do  get  concerned. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  amendment, 
and  I  would  urge  support  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  9  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.   Roybal). 
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The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Mazzoli) 
there  were— ayes  57,  noes  51.  . 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Martinez)  who  is  the  author 
of  amendment  No.   10  had  indicated 


that  he  was  not  going  to  offer  it;  is 
that  correct? 

I  would  like  to  dispose  of  amend- 
ment No.  10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
10  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Martinez)  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  10? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  that  amendment  No.  10 
did  not  get  offered? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1510)  to  revise 
and  reform  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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PERMISSION     FOR     SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 
AND      GOVERNMENTAL      RELA- 
TIONS OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE        JUDICIARY        TO        SIT 
DURING     5-MINUTE     RULE     ON 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  13,  1984 
Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  House  is  considering 
bills    under    the    5-minute    rule    on 
Wednesday,  June  13. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  talked  with  the 
minority,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Kindness).  We  both  agree  we 
might  not  have  anybody  there,  but  the 
gentleman  has  no  objection  to  this. 

The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore   (Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  WATER  RESOURCES 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION TO  SIT  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, JUNE  13,  1984,  AND 
THURSDAY,  JUNE  14,  1984,  AND 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND 

GROUNDS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION ON  THURSDAY, 
JUNE  14,  1984 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  of 


the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  the  5-minute  rule  in  the  House 
on  Wednesday,  June  13,  1984,  and 
Thursday,  June  14,  1984,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  on  Thurs- 
day. June  14,  1984. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSI- 
TY, PULLERTON  WINS  COL- 
LEGE WORLD  SERIES 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  to  the  House  that 
the  Titans  of  California  State  Univer- 
sity, FuUerton,  captured  the  1984 
NCAA  College  World  Series,  Sunday 
in  Omaha,  Nebr.  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  this  fine  institution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  this  double-elimination  tourna- 
ment, Cal  State  F^illerton  came  back 
from  an  earlier  loss  to  Texas,  6  to  4,  to 
defeat  the  defending  champion  Long- 
horns  in  the  championship  game  by  a 
score  of  3  to  1.  Cal  State  Fullerton  is 
no  newcomer  to  the  series  or  to  the 
highest  ranks  of  college  baseball.  The 
Titans  also  won  the  national  baseball 
championship  in  1979. 

The  team  compiled  an  impressive 
record  of  66  wins  and  only  20  losses  in 
the  1984  season.  The  all-around  qual- 
ity of  the  team  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  13  team  members  were  se- 
lected in  the  recent  major  league  base- 
ball free-agent  draft.  Pour  team  mem- 
bers were  named  to  the  all  tourna- 
ment team.  They  are:  Eddie  Delzer, ' 
Bob  Caffrey,  Blaine  Larker,  and  John 
Fishel.  In  addition,  Fishel  tied  an 
NCAA  record  with  13  base  hits  in  the 
series. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  to  the 
entire  team  and  to  Coach  Garrido  and 
his  staff.  My  sympathies  go  out  to  the 
many  Longhom  fans  in  the  House,  but 
California  is  justifiably  proud  of  the 
Cal  State  Fullerton  Titans,  the  1984 
champions.  The  team  roster  and  other 
information  is  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

COACHING  STAFF.  CAL  STATE  FOLLERTON  TITANS 

Augie  Garrido  Bill  Hughes 

£>ave  Snow  Rick  Vanderhook 

Chris  Smith 

CHAMPIONSHIP  TEAM  MEMBERS 


Kirk  Bates 
Bob  Caffrey 
Damen  Allen 
Rick  Campo 
Mike  Halasz 
Blaine  Larker 


Scott  Wright 
Steve  Rousey 
Jose  Mota 
Rich  Slominski 
John  Bryant 
Dan  Apodaca 


NCAA  1984  COLLEGE  WORLD  SERIES 

Championship  game: 

Cal  State  Fullerton 

Texas 

Earlier  games: 

Cal  State  Fullerton 

Oklahoma  State 


Cal  State  Fullerton. 
Arizona  State 


Cal  State  Fullerton . 

Miami  (Florida) 

Texas 

Cal  State  Fullerton . 
Cal  State  Fullerton . 
Michigan 
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Eddie  Delzer 
Jeff  Farber 
Tom  Thomas 
John  Fishel 
(jreorge  Sarkissian 


Todd  Simmons 
Corby  Oakes 
Greg  Mathews 
Shane  Turner 
Jack  Reinholtz 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  11.  1984] 
Fullerton  State  Captures  Title 

Omaha.  Nebr.— Eddie  Delzer  allowed  two 
infield  singles  in  the  first  inning,  then  did 
not  allow  another  hit  through  the  seventh 
as  third-ranked  Cal  State-Fullerton  cap- 
tured the  NCAA  College  World  Series  title 
with  a  3-1  victory  over  defending  champion 
Texas  tonight. 

Delzer  (8-2)  left  the  game  after  suffering 
a  leg  cramp  while  warming  up  for  the 
eighth  inning.  Reliever  Scott  Wright  came 
on  to  hold  Texas  scoreless  over  the  final  two 
innings  for  his  22nd  save  of  the  season. 

Texas  (60-14)  scored  its  lone  run  in  the 
first  inning  as  Elanis  Westbrooks  reached 
on  an  infield  hit,  was  sacrif ied  to  second  and 
scored  on  Rusty  Richards'  single. 

Fullerton  State  picked  up  its  first  run  in 
the  second  inning  when  John  Bryant  was 
hit  by  a  pitch,  stole  second  and  scored  on  a 
single  to  center  by  Kirk  Bates.  The  Titans 
(66-20)  added  two  runs  in  the  fourth  when 
Bob  Caffrey  led  off  with  a  single  and  scored 
on  a  triple  to  right  center  by  Bryant,  who 
came  home  with  the  final  run  of  the  game 
on  a  sacrifice  fly  by  George  Sarkissian. 

The  Longhoms  managed  just  three  other 
baserunners  against  Delzer  before  the  5- 
foot-8  senior  lefthander  left  the  game. 
Wright  gave  up  a  pinch-hit  double  with  one 
out  to  Doug  Hodo.  then  retired  the  next  five 
Longhoms  to  wrap  up  the  championship 
and  add  to  his  single-season  NCAA  save 
record. 

Fullerton  State's  John  Fishel  also  entered 
the  record  book  when  he  singled  in  the  sev- 
enth inning.  It  was  his  13th  hit  of  the  series, 
tying  the  record  set  by  Keith  Van  Home  of 
Arizona  in  1976  and  tied  by  Stan  Holmes  of 
Arizona  State  in  1981. 

[Prom  USA  Today.  June  11.  1984] 

Cal  State  Fullerton  Stops  Texas  3-1  for 

Title 

(By  Steve  Wieberg) 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Pullerton's  Eddie  Delzer 
and  Scott  Wright  turned  in  the  best  pitch- 
ing performances  of  an  offense-dominated 
College  World  Series,  combining  on  a  three- 
hitter  to  beat  Texas  3-1  Sunday  and  win  the 
Titans'  second  national  championship. 

Oelzer,  a  5-8  right-hander  bom  in  Eng- 
land, allowed  only  two  hits  before  suffering 
a  cramp  in  his  left  leg  while  warming  up  for 
the  eighth  inning.  On  came  Wright,  who  re- 
corded his  NCAA-record  22nd  save  of  the 
season  by  retiring  six  of  the  seven  batters 
he  faced. 


The  victory  was  the  fourth  In  five  nights 
for  Fullerton.  which  won  the  1979  title.  The 
Titans  (66-20)  won  their  opener  against 
Michigan,  lost  6-4  to  Texas,  then  defeated 
Miami  (Fla.),  Arizona  State,  Oklahoma 
State  and  the  Longhoms. 

"I've  been  working  for  this  thing  for  four 
years,"  said  Wright,  one  of  13  Fullerton 
players  taken  during  last  week's  free-agent 
draft.  "I  couldn't  ask  for  anything  more. 
This  is  a  great  way  to  go  out." 

The  save  was  Wright's  second  of  the 
series.  Delzer  finished  with  two  wins— he 
also  beat  Miami  in  relief— and  a  save,  and 
was  named  with  teammates  Bob  Caffrey 
(catcher).  Blaine  Larker  (third  base)  and 
John  Fishel  (outfield)  to  the  all-touma- 
ment  team. 

"He  (Delzer)  did  a  great  job  keeping  our 
guys  off-balance  all  night  long."  said  Texas 
coach  Cliff  Gustafson.  "Both  teams  were  a 
little  tense  at  the  plate.  They  weren't  swing- 
ing as  freely  as  they  had." 

This  College  World  Series  was  the  high- 
est-scoring in  history,  with  each  of  the  15 
games  averaging  more  than  15  mns,  but 
Fullerton,  and  the  defending  champion 
Longhoms  combined  for  only  eight  hits  in 
the  championship  game. 

Texas  (60-14)  took  a  1-0  lead  in  the  first 
inning  on  an  RBI  single  by  freshman  first 
baseman  Rusty  Richards. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT 
TAXPAYERS  AGAINST  IRS 

(Mr.  ZSCHAU  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 
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Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  H.R.  5821.  a  bill  to 
protect  taxpayers  against  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  applying  retroactive- 
ly administrative  and  judicial  rulings 
that  would  have  an  unfavorable 
impact. 

Our  legal  system  has  traditionally 
determined  the  legality  of  an  action 
based  on  the  laws  that  are  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  particular  action.  In 
contrast,  the  IRS  has  enforced  its  rul- 
ings retroactively.  Even  when  a  tax- 
payer files  a  tax  return  that  is  accu- 
rate and  conforms  exactly  to  the  exist- 
ing instructions,  the  IRS  has  applied 
subsequent  regulations  reflecting  later 
court  decisions  or  a  change  in  an  ad- 
ministrative ruling  that  requires  tax- 
payers to  pay  additional  taxes.  This 
has  happened  even  in  those  cases 
when  the  taxpayer  has  received  writ- 
ten advice  from  the  IRS  confirming 
the  acciu-acy  of  the  original  tax  treat- 
ment. 

I  believe  such  actions  are  wrong  and 
unfair.  But  that's  what  can  happen  as 
the  tax  law  stands  today.  For  example, 
two  of  my  constituents  look  a  deduc- 
tion for  certain  educational  expenses 
in  1977.  The  form  1040  instructions  at 
the  time  stated  clearly  that  the  par- 
ticular deduction  was  allowed.  Then, 
in  1980.  new  IRS  regulations  were 
written  which  reversed  that  instruc- 
tion. When  my  constituents  were  au- 
dited in  1981.  the  IRS  recomputed 
their  1977  taxes  using  the  new  instruc- 
tion and  demanded  several  thousand 
dollars  in  additional  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5821.  would 
modify  section  7806  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  that  covers  the 
retroactive  application  of  tax  law.  This 
change  wouild  prevent  the  IRS  from 
applying,  to  the  detriment  of  a  tax- 
payer, any  administrative  or  judicial 
interpretation  of  a  provision  in  the  tax 
law  or  regulations  made  subsequent  to 
the  time  that  the  taxpayer  had  relied 
on  that  provision  to  compute  his  or 
her  taxes.  My  bill  would  not  modify 
the  authority  of  the  IRS  to  dispute  re- 
turns that  relied  on  tax  instructions  in 
an  unreasonable  manner,  nor  would  it 
eliminate  the  authority  to  apply  tax 
law  changes  in  a  retroactive  manner.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  such  authority  is  warranted 
or  desirable.  For  instance,  there  may 
be  cases  when  taxpayers  can  recover 
overpayments  of  taxes  through  retro- 
active remedies. 

Mr.  SiJeaker.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  supporting  H.R. 
5821.  At  a  time  when  we  are  seeking 
ways  to  reform  the  Tax  Code,  we 
should  also  look  for  ways  to  make  its 
implementation  fairer.  H.R.  5821 
would  do  so. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 


H.R.  5821 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954   to  allow  taxpayers  to  disregard 
certain  retroactive  administrative  and  ju- 
dicial interpretations  of  such  Code 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  m  Congress  assembled. 

SMTION  I  t  KKTAIN  RCTROAtTlVK  ADMIMSTKA 
TIVK  AM)  JIDKIAI.  I>TKRHRKTA 
TIONS  OK  19H  «'ODK  MAY  BE  niSRK 
UAHm.U 

(a)  In  General. -Section  7806  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
construction  of  title)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (a)  and  <b)  as  subsections 
(b)  and  (c).  respectively,  and  by  insertiiig 
before  subsection  (b)  (as  so  redesignated) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

<a)  Certain  Retroactive  Interpreta- 
tions May  Be  Disregarded.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.-For  purposes  of  this 
title,  if- 

•(A)  the  taxpayer's  treatment  of  any  tax 
item  has  a  reasonable  basis  in  law  as  of  the 
date  such  item  is  properly  taken  into  ac- 
count under  the  method  of  accounting  u.sed 
by  the  taxpayer  for  purposes  of  this  title, 
and 

iBi  the  taxpayer  filed  a  return  or  other- 
wise relied  on  such  reasonable  basis  with  re- 
spect to  such  item. 

the  taxpayer  may  disregard  any  administra- 
tive or  Judicial  interpretation  announced 
after  such  date. 

(2)  Special  rules.— 

I  A*  Acts  of  congress.  — Nothing  in  para- 
graph ' ' )  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any 
judicial  ir  administrative  interpretation  car- 
rying out  any  Act  of  Congress  which  applies 
retroactively  to  such  date. 

(B)  Administrative  and  judicial  inter- 
pretations.-For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(D- 

■■(1)  any  published  position  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  shall  be  treated  a-s  an  ad- 
ministrative interpretation,  and 

•  (ii)  a  judicial  interpretation  may  be  disre- 
garded whether  or  not  the  taxpayer  is  a 
party  in  the  case  decided. 

(3)  Definitions.— Per  purposes  of  this 
subsection 

••(A)  Published  position.  - 

•■(i)  In  general. -The  term  published  po- 
sition' means— 

<I)  any  regulation  or  ruling  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 

(II)  any  instruction  for  filing  a  return,  or 
other  publication,  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and 

(III)  any  other  document  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  which  can  be  acquired 
under  section  552  of  title  5,  United  Slates 
Code 

■■(ii)  Exceptions.— Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude - 

••(I)  any  position  which  is  in  proposed 
form,  and 

(ID  any  written  determination  which 
may  not  be  used  or  cited  as  precedent  under 
section  61lO(j)(3). 

■■(B)  Tax  item. -The  term  tax  item' 
means  any  item  which  is  required  to  be,  or 
may  be.  taken  into  account  in  determining 
any  liability  for  tax  under  this  title." 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  interpretations  an- 
nounced after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


ANTISATELLITE  WARFARE  AND 
SPACE  WEAPONRY 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration may  miss  an  opportunity 
to  break  the  current  impasse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  arms  control.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  made  a  request  that  the 
United  States  enter  into  negotiations 
on  the  question  of  antisatellite  war- 
fare and  space  weaponry. 

Just  a  week  ago  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  overwhelmingly  to 
have  a  moratorium  against  testing 
against  an  object  in  space  for  1  year  in 
order  to  see  if  there  was  an  opportuni- 
ty to  reach  arms-control  agreements 
with  the  Soviets  in  this  area.  From  a 
military  point  of  view,  it  is  an  effort  to 
try  to  preserve  our  national  means  of 
technical  assessment  which  are  the 
eyes  of  either  side's  strategic  force.  I 
see  this  as  an  opportunity  to  get  arms 
control  again  underway  between  our 
two  countries,  and  I  urge  the  Reagan 
administration  to  take  up  the  Soviets 
on  this  challenge  to  have  direct  nego- 
tiations. 

I  am  including  for  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  ASAT  question  that  ap- 
peared today  in  the  Washington  Post: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  12,  1984] 
The  ASAT  Question 

Add  ASAT  to  your  list  of  acronyms  worth 
deciphering.  It  stands  for  anti-satellite,  as  in 
anti.satellite  weapons— weapons  to  shoot  at 
the  communications  and  intelligence  satel- 
lites with  which  the  great  powers  control 
their  nuclear  forces.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
had  some  crude  ASAT  weapons  for  years. 
The  United  States  is  ready  to  test  a  superior 
model.  Plainly,  the  American  capacity  to 
leapfrog  was  some  part  of  the  reason 
Moscow  started  talking  up  ASAT  arms  con- 
trol last  year.  As  a  result,  the  House  wrote 
into  the  defense  bill  an  amendment  that 
would  keep  the  United  States  from  testing  a 
new  ASAT  as  long  as  the  Soviets  keep  from 
further  deploying  old  ones.  The  Senate  is 
talking  up  a  similar  proposal  now. 

Its  a  good  idea.  Satellites  are  a  nuclear 
power's  eyes.  To  be  able  to  threaten  to  blind 
the  other  in  a  crisis  is  to  risk  provoking  him 
to  do  something  terrible  to  you  first.  This  is 
the  very  definition  of  instability.  If  this  par- 
ticular genie  is  ever  going  to  be  controlled, 
furthermore,  the  time  to  do  it  is  l>efore  the 
Air  Force  starts  testing.  Afterward,  verifica- 
tion may  be  impossible.  The  general  state  of 
Soviet-American  relations  may  not  permit 
early  ASAT  talks,  notwithstanding  Mos- 
cow's repealed  expressions  of  interest  in 
them.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  not  to 
close  the  door  now. 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  is  not  well 
understood  in  some  Washington  quarters. 
The  technology  needed  to  knock  out  a  satel- 
lite has  a  relationship  to  some  of  the  tech- 
nology needed  to  make  good  on  President 
Reagan's  program  to  study  how  to  knock 
out  incoming  missiles.  That  helps  explaiii 
why  the  administration  insisted,  in  a  report 


to  Congress  last  spring,  that  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  banning  ASAT  weapons  are 
not  in  the  national  interest.  But  the  missile 
defense  idea,  itself  still  far  from  proven, 
should  not  be  used  as  cover  for  going  ahead 
on  an  ASAT  program  whose  own  merits  are 
challengeable,  to  say  the  least. 

Soviet  concern  over  a  connection  t)etween 
testing  ASAT  and  studying  missile  defense 
is  evident.  The  Kremlin  seems  to  be  more 
respectful  of  American  technology,  on  both 
fronts,  than  many  Americans  are.  What  is 
relevant  here  is  that  the  American  technol- 
ogy advantage,  if  it  is  that,  gives  the  United 
States  a  strong  bargaining  card  in  any  pro- 
spective discussion  of  ASAT.  It  makes  sense 
for  the  'United  States  to  go  slow  on  ASAT 
testing  in  order  to  preserve  the  opportunity 
for  later  talks  on  limiting  the  military  uses 
of  space, 


graming  and  in  maintaining  its  high 
standards  of  excellence  in  radio  broad- 
casting.* 


THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
WGN  RADIO  IN  CHICAGO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr,  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  WGN  Radio  in  Chicago 
will  celebrate,  during  the  week  of  June 
17,  its  60th  anniversary  of  providing 
the  people  of  the  Chicagoland  area 
with  excellent  broadcasting  service. 

WGN  Radio  began  regular  broad- 
casts to  the  people  of  Chicago  on  June 
1,  1924,  as  "WGN,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une Station  in  the  Drake  Hotel."  It 
was  a  pioneer  50,000-watt  clear  chan- 
nel station,  and  today,  broadcasting  at 
720  kilohertz  on  the  AM  broadcasting 
band,  WGN  Radio  continues  to  pro- 
vide the  Chicago  area  and  the  commu- 
nities in  the  surrounding  States  with 
quality  radio  programing. 

During  the  past  60  years,  WGN 
Radio  daily  has  provided  professional 
and  dedicated  service  to  our  conununi- 
ty  and  our  Nation,  with  programing 
which  Includes  sporting  and  special 
events  coverage,  news  and  music,  and 
farm  news,  as  well  as  other  important 
informational,  educational,  and  enter- 
taining programing.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  listeners  have  come  to  rely  on 
WGN  Radio,  as  a  clear  channel  sta- 
tion, for  its  skywave  signal,  which  in 
many  instances  provides  these  listen- 
ers with  their  only  source  of  nighttime 
radio  service, 

WGN  Radio  is  affiliated  with  the 
WGN  Continental  Broadcasting  Co., 
whose  parent  company,  the  Tribune 
Broadcasting  Co.,  has  made  numerous 
contributions,  and  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  the  development  of  the 
media  and  communications  industry  in 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
60th  anniversary,  I  congratulate  WGN 
Radio,  and  its  parent,  the  Tribune 
Broadcasting  Co.,  on  six  decades  of 
outstanding  service  to  the  people  of 
the  Chicagoland  area,  and  extend  to 
WGN  Radio  my  best  wishes  for  contin- 
ued success  in  providing  quality  pro- 


POLICE  DIRECTOR  HUBERT  WIL- 
UAMS  RECEIVES  LEADERSHIP 
AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
evening,  I  will  have  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting to  Police  Director  Hubert  Wil- 
liams of  Newark,  N.J„  the  first  annual 
Leadership  Award  of  the  Police  Execu- 
tive Research  Forum,  which  comprises 
the  police  chiefs  and  sheriffs  of  our 
major  cities. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  talents 
and  abilities  of  Director  Williams  to 
have  been  chosen  by  his  peers  to  be 
the  first  recipient  of  this  award.  We  in 
Newark  have  long  known  of  the  high 
quality  of  his  leadership  and  of  his  dis- 
tinguished and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice at  a  time  when  our  city  had  to 
grapple  with  terribly  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  director  for 
10  years.  In  this  capacity,  he  has  the 
responsibility  of  administering  and 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  Newark 
Police  Department,  which  includes 
some  1,600  sworn  personnel  and  sever- 
al hundred  civilian  employees.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  an  educator  who  lectures  on 
criminal  justice  at  the  graduate  level 
and  is  a  member  of  the  bar. 

His  career  in  the  law  and  in  criminal 
justice  has  set  the  highest  standards 
for  those  who  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  associated  with  him. 
Beyond  this,  his  humanitarian  contri- 
butions have  done  much  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  city. 

Director  Williams  has  received  many 
distinguished  awards  for  his  profes- 
sional excellence  and  compassionate 
community  service.  The  honor  he  re- 
ceives this  evening  is  yet  another 
richly  deserved. 

As  a  long-time  friend,  I  am  grateful 
to  Director  Williams  for  all  that  he 
has  contributed  to  our  city  and  its  citi- 
zens.* 


RECONCILIATION  CONFERENCE 
UPDATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  reconciliation  conference  contin- 
ues with  two  meetings  scheduled. 
Senate  Finance  and  Ways  and  Means 
met  this  morning  on  spending  reduc- 
tion issues  involving  medicare  part  A, 
and  a  meeting  is  scheduled  between 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Senate  Fi- 
nance on  medicaid/CHAP  issues  this 
afternoon. 


Substantial  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  twelve  subconferences.  High- 
lights of  action  taken  so  far  include: 

Last  week  Senate  Finance  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committees  reached 
agreement  on  more  than  $30  billion 
worth  of  tax  increases.  This  means  we 
are  just  about  halfway  to  our  confer- 
ence target  of  $60  billion  in  3-year  def- 
icit reductions. 

Subconference  No.  6,  involving  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committees,  resolved  a  number  of 
issues  this  past  Wednesday,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  complete  its  work  before  the 
end  of  this  week. 

Subconferences  7  and  11  are  plan- 
ning to  meet  later  this  week  on  pro- 
curement/competitive contracting 
issues  and  miscellaneous  matters. 

In  all  of  the  other  subconferences 
informal  discussions  are  underway. 

Again,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
finish  work  on  the  conference  before 
the  end  of  this  week,  or  at  the  latest 
early  next  week.  With  that  goal  in 
mind  I  would  like  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  other  conferees 
for  their  hard  work  so  far,  and  encour- 
age them  to  wrap  up  action  in  their 
subconferences  as  soon  as  possible. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  subconferences, 
the  committees  participating  in  each 
subconference,  and  the  issues  they  are 
discussing: 
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S  OF  HON.  JOHN  D.  DIN- 

GELL 

BEFORE    BANKING    LAW 

INSTITUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleague  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
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Energy  and  Commerce,  the  Honorable 
JoHH  D.  DiHGEii.  recently  addressed 
the  Banking  Law  Institute  on  the 
problems  facing  many  of  America's  fi- 
nancial institutions.  His  thoughts  and 
incisive  comments  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
concerned  with  the  problem  and  ef- 
fects of  deregulation  of  the  Nations  fi- 
nancial depository  institutions. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Remarks  by  John  D.  Dincell  Before  the 
Bamxinc    Law    iNSTinrrE    First    Annual 
Bamk-SEC  Update,  June  4,  1984 
Good  afternoon.  I  appreciate  the  invita- 
tion to  speak  with  you.  It  is  indeed  encour- 
aging the  see  a  group  of  bankers,  bank  ac 
countants,  bank  counsel,  securities  counsel 
and  SEC  staffers  exchanging  views  and  in 
formation  at  a  conference  like  this.  It  is 
billed    as    your    'first."    I    hope    there    are 
others  and  that  a  meaningful  dialogue  will 
develop  between  and  among  you  after  you 
leave. 

The  current  regulatory  system  is  not  de- 
signed to  cope  with  bank  securities  activi 
ties.  When  Congress  enacted  the  Federal  se- 
curities laws,  banks  were  generally  excluded 
from  the  securities  business  by  the  Glass 
Steagall  Act.  Accordingly,  the  Securities  Ex 
change  Act  of   1934  conuins  an  exclusion 
from     the    definitions    of      broker"     and 
"dealer"  for  banks    unless  the  context  oth 
erwise  requires."  Nor  do  the  Federal  securi- 
ties laws  contain  any  remedial  provisions  to 
deal  with  bank  conflicts  of  interests  and 
other  problems  like  the  specific  restrictions 
governing  investment  banking  firms,  broker 
dealers  and  investment  advisors.  Moreover, 
the  banking  laws  were  designed  to  protect 
depositors'  funds  and  the  soundness  of  the 
banking   system.   Securities   regulation,   on 
the  other  hand,  is  designed  to  protect  inves- 
tors by  promoting  informed  assessment  of 
risk-taking  through  full  and  fair  disclosure, 
minimum  qualification  standards  for  sellers 
of  securities,  and  prohibitions  against  vari 
ous    deceptive    and    fraudulent    sales    and 
market  practices.  If  banks  were  to  embark 
upon  speculative  securities  activities,  bank 
ing  regulation  would  not  protect  investors 
or  preserve  confidence  in  the  securities  mar- 
kets or  the  banking  industry.  Therefore  any 
legislation     that     modifies     Gla&sSteagall 
must  deal  with  the  myriad  special  problems 
that  arise  from  bank  involvement  in  the  se- 
curities business. 
But  Im  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  the  Members  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  have 
been  getting  as  much  welcome  and  unwel 
come  advice  as  our  sister  Committee  across 
the  hall,  the  Banking  Committee,  chaired 
by  my  able  colleague  Rep.  St  Germain,  on 
what  the  U.S.  financial  system  should  look 
like.  We  were  lobbied  to  death  on  mutual 
funds  and  revenue   Ixinds.   One   unelected 
public  servant  recently  threatened  to  dump 
over  200  nonbank  banks  on  us  in  time  for 
Christmas   if  Congress  didn  t   do   what   he 
wanted  done.  On  May  24.  Chairman  St  Ger- 
main and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
that  Committee,  Mr.  Wylie,  along  with   18 
other  co-sponsors,  introduced  H.R.  5734.  the 
Financial  Institutions  Equity  Act  of  1984.  It 
is  no  secret  that  I  am  among  those  co-spon- 
sors, along  with  two  other  members  of  the 
Energy     and     Commerce     Conunittee— Mr 
Wlrth,  Chairman  of  our  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  that  Subcommittee.   The   two 
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House  Conunittees  share  a  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  the  financial  system  that  has 
brought  America  out  of  the  depression  and 
sustained  Its  growth  and  suture  as  a  world 
power  to  be  contended  with,  both  economic 
and  political,  we  agree  that  this  system 
should  not  be  dismantled  or  compromised  in 
any  way.  The  leadership  of  the  two  Com- 
mittees are  a  united  front  on  this  issue. 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide a  sane,  reasoned  forum  in  which  ration- 
al decisions  can  be  made  on  the  shape  and 
future  of  the  financial  system.  The  needs  of 
the  economy  and  of  the  people  must  be  and 
are,  our  paramount  concern.  Then  the  insti- 
tutions must  be  shaped  to  meet  those  needs. 
You  know,  on  March  7  of  this  year, 
Walter  Wriston  delivered  a  speech  to  The 
Bank  and  Financial  Analysts  Association  in 
New  York  on  the  Citibank/Citicorp  of  To- 
morrow. He  spoke  of  adopting  the  Willie 
Sutton  strategy  of  going  where  the  money 
is  "  (translation:  forget  the  non-upscale  cus- 
tomers), working  within  a  regulatory  envi- 
ronment .  .  not  always  conducive  to 
(Citi'sl  efforts"  (translation:  laws  are  for 
other  people,  not  for  us)  and  "envisioning  a 
world  of  35  million  Citicorp  customers  pro- 
ducing earnings  of  $30  per  customer."  His 
plan  called  for  three  kinds  of  world-class 
banks,  "all  of  which  can  leverage  off  an  un- 
rivaled global  network.  "  Said  Wriston:  Al- 
though we  would  like  to  see  the  formal 
demise  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act.  our  real 
money-making  future  lies  in  the  potential 
for  merger,  barter,  and  arbitrage  activities, 
which  are  not  the  investment  banking  prod- 
ucts of  the  1960s  and  1970s,  that  may  often 
be  centered  in  countries  many  people  might 
never  consider  as  prime  markets  but  are  in 
countries  we  know  well  through  long-estab- 
lished profitable  operations." 

Lacking  in  the  discussion  was  any  refer- 
ence to  how  all  this  relates  to  the  critical 
function  of  banks  with  their  profound  im 
plications  for  the  performance  of  the  econo- 
my and  the  distribution  of  economic  bene- 
fits. The  natural  outgrowth  of  eliminating 
Glass-Steagall  would  be  intolerable  concen- 
tration of  financial  services  and  holdings  of 
equities  in  giant  financial  supermarkets. 
Such  monopoly  power  is  unacceptable.  The 
effects  on  small  businesses,  farmers  and 
non-upscale  customers  would  be  bad  public 
policy. 

Therefore,  the  legislation  introduced  in 
May.  as  well  as  similar  legislation  to  be 
marked  up  by  our  Finance  Subcommittee 
this  week,  is  a  loophole-closing  bill-period. 
The  nonbank  bank  loophole  will  be  closed 
by  redefining  a  bank  for  bank  holding  com- 
pany purposes.  Businesses  that  become 
bank  holding  companies,  as  a  result  of  this 
redefinition,  would  have  two  years  to  divest 
nonconforming  activities,  no  matter  when 
acquired.  There  will  be  no  expanded  powers 
of  any  kind  for  any  bank  or  any  other  kind 
of  financial  institution  and  no  grandfather 
provisions.  We  warned  you  not  to  slip 
through  loopholes'-you  should  have  lis- 
tened. 

This  legislation  would  extend  the  Glass- 
Steagall  prohibition  on  the  intermingling  of 
banking  and  securities  dealing  to  cover  af- 
filiations between  banks  that  are  not  Feder 
al  Reserve  members  and  securities  organiza- 
tions and  officer,  director  and  employee  re- 
lationships between  them  Currently  the 
Glass-Steagall  prohibitions  cover  only  Fed 
member  banks. 

This  change  would  prevent  implementa- 
tion of  the  FDIC  security  subvsidiary  propos- 
al and  close  the  loophole  used  by  the 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  to  form  a 


mutual  fund  and  establish  subsidiaries  to 
manage  the  fund  and  market  its  shares. 

The  securities  dealing  prohibitions  would 
also  be  extended  to  prohibit  affiliations  be- 
tween firms  engaged  in  any  type  of  securi- 
ties activity  and  deposit-taking  Institutions, 
whether  acting  through  affiliates  or  direct- 
ly. This  would  close  the  loophole  which  per- 
mits Dreyfus  to  acquire  depository  institu- 
tions. 

Also  prohibited  would  be  all  retail  broker- 
age activities  for  all  types  of  depositories  or 
depository  holding  companies.  This  would 
include  discount  brokerage  and  would  end, 
for  example.  Bank  America  Corporations 
ownership  of  Charles  Schwab  Corporation, 
and  the  relationship  between  the  consorti- 
um of  federal  savings  and  loans  and  the 
joint  service  corporation  known  as  Invest.  A 
two-year  divestiture  period  is  provided. 

Affiliations  between  thrifts  and  securities 
organizations,  and  any  officer,  director  and 
employfe  relationships  between  them, 
would  also  be  prohibited. 

Affiliations  between  thrifts  and  securities 
organizations,  and  any  officer,  director  and 
employee  relationships  between  them, 
would  also  be  prohibited. 

There  are  other  provisions  but  I  think  you 
get  my  drift. 

Some  of  you  are  staring  at  me  in  disbelief, 
asking— "Why"'?  Others  are  emitting  "this 
guy  is  dreaming!'" 

When  youve  been  in  this  town  as  long  as 
I  have  you  learn  quickly  that  you  never  say 
never. 

Several  things  are  working  against  bank- 
ing deregulation  now. 

Foremost,  is  the  recent  near-disaster  at 
Continental  Illinois  and  the  resultant  gov- 
ernment bailout.  And  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  Chairman  St  Germain 
for  scheduling  hearings  for  June  13  on  the 
problems  that  the  Continental  Illinois 
rescue  is  creating.  As  noted  recently  by 
Business  Week,  this  episode  is  undermining 
the  assumptions  underlying  banking  dereg- 
lation  and  propelling  the  rush  of  nondeposi- 
tory  institutions  into  financial  services:  (1) 
that  deregulation  would  allow  banks  safely 
to  perform  a  wider  variety  of  services;  (2) 
that  large  deposits  would  be  no  safer  in 
banks  than  anywhere  else:  (3)  and  that 
nothing  would  fundamentally  shake  confi- 
dence in  the  financial  system  as  a  whole.  Po- 
tentially more  devastating  to  the  economy 
are  the  new  doubts  being  raised  about  the 
Federal  Reserves  ability  to  continue  press- 
ing its  five-year-old  fight  against  inflation. 
A  financial  system  in  need  of  periodic  rescue 
operations  will  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  Fed  to  assure  the  stability  of  the 
system. 

When  Latin  American  borrowers  see  how 
easy  it  is  for  a  big  U.S.  bank  to  get  billions 
of  dollars  in  aid.  wont  the  tendency  be  for 
them  to  put  more  pressure  on  lenders  to  lib- 
eralize their  loan  conditions?  Will  they  just 
refuse  to  pay.  raising  the  specter  of  more 
cash-strapped  banks  with  nonperforming 
loans  and  inadequate  loss  reserves? 

Doesn't  the  historic  rescue  of  Continental 
free  big  U.S.  banks  of  market  discipline  and 
encourage  them  to  pursue  risky  innovations 
in  funding  and  lending  policies  with  even 
more  reckless  abandon  than  they  have  so 
far  evidenced,  throwing  more  money  after 
bad  foreign  loans,  energy  loans,  and  god 
knows  what  all  else? 

Last  March  16.  the  FDIC  announced  a 
"modified  payoff "  procedure  whereby  de- 
positors over  the  $100,000  insurance  limit 
would  share  losses  with  the  FDIC  in  failed 
banks.  In  roughly  a  score  of  failures  since. 
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beginning  with  the  celebrated  Penn  Square 
debacle,  this  policy  was  applied  with  some 
$200  million  of  uninsured  deposits  of  credit 
unions,  thrifts,  and  other  customers  going 
unpaid.  However,  the  government  threw  its 
full  faith  and  credit  behind  Continental  to 
the  tune  of  a  $7.5  billion  rescue  package. 
Last  week  Continental's  chairman  told  Illi- 
nois legislators  that  his  bank  is  likely  to 
need  permanent  Federal  aid  to  put  together 
a  merger  or  to  survive  on  its  own.  Its  share- 
holders may  have  to  be  sacrif  ied. 

Is  the  Treasury  looking  down  a  black 
hole?  By  penalizing  large  depositors  at  small 
banks  and  subsidizing  them  at  big  banks, 
will  the  FDIC  spawn  a  two-tier  system  in 
which  small  banks  must  pay  a  risk  premiiun 
to  attract  funds?  What  will  this  mean  for 
credit  availability  outside  of  big  money  cen- 
ters? 

The  bottom  line  is  best  illustrated  by  an 
account  in  Stephen  Pay's  book.  "Beyond 
Greed,"  in  which  he  recalls  Bunker  Hunt's 
foray  into  the  soyt>ean  market  In  Chicago  in 
1977. 

Bunker,  Herbert,  and  their  families  has 
bought  more  than  one  third  of  the  soybean 
contracts  in  the  market,  and  the  largest 
short  seller  was  a  grain  trader  named  Cook 
Industries.  The  size  of  that  short  position 
bankrupted  the  company,  and  on  June  I, 
1977,  its  chairman,  a  man  named  Ned  Cook, 
asked  that  trading  in  the  company's  shares 
be  suspended  while  he  organized  "an  order- 
ly repayment  of  its  debts." 

A  reporter  telephoned  Bunker  in  Dallas  to 
ask  what  he  thought  of  Ned  Cook's  plight. 

"Is  thfe  on  or  off  the  record?"  Bunker  in- 
quired. 

"On  the  record,  please.  Mr.  Hunt."  said 
the  reporter. 

"Well,  replied  Bunker,  "I  think  Ned 
Cook's  a  fine  gentleman,  and  I'm  real  sorry 
this  has  happened  to  him." 

"'Off  the  record,  Mr.  Himt,  how  do  you 
feel  about  Ned  Cook?" 

"Tough  •  *  •  [expletive  deleted]."  said 
Bunker. 

Until  we  are  prepared  to  say  "that's  too 
bad  "  and  condemn  government  intervention 
when  banks  fail,  we  need  to  think  long  and 
hard  about  letting  the  banks  assume  new 
powers  and  new  risks  that  could  threaten 
the  whole  financial  system.  Banks  are  spe- 
cial: they  are  the  chief  source  of  the  money 
supply,  depositories  for  much  of  our  liquid 
wealth  and  transmitters  of  monetary  policy. 

What  about  the  proposal  to  let  banks 
offer  c(}mmerical  and  securities  services 
through  affiliates? 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee's 1932-1934  investigation  of  stock  ex- 
change practices,  commonly  called  the 
Pecora  Hearings,  in  recognition  of  the  large 
role  played  by  the  Committee's  counsel. 
Ferdinand  Pecora,  led  directly  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Securities  and  Banking  Acts  of 
1933.  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
and  the  creation  of  the  SEC.  They  ultimate- 
ly transformed  American  capitalism  for  the 
better.  The  hearing  record  revealed,  among 
other  things,  that  many  banks  were  con- 
ducting securities  operations  through  affili- 
ates, thus  "circumventing  legal  prohibi- 
tions." Pecora.  in  analyzing  the  economic 
debacle  that  followed,  described  how  a  bank 
assumed  a  "veritable  dual  personality": 

The  technical  instrument  which  enabled 
the  bank  to  carry  on  in  this  Dr.  Jekyll-Mr. 
Hyde  fashion  was  known  as  the  'l>anking  af- 
filiate.' 

At  the  root  of  most  of  the  mischief  there 
was  always  present,  in  some  form  or  other, 
the   influence  of  the  banking  affiliate— a 


ready  facility  for  financial  misadventure. 
Pecora,  "Wall  Street  Under  Oath, "  77,  83 
(1939). 

According  to  Judge  Pecora,  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's  investi- 
gation established  that,'"[w]ithout  the  affil- 
iate to  act  as  an  alter  ego  of  the  bank,  free 
from  the  wise  restrictions  of  the  National 
Banking  Act,  most  of  the  mischief  could  not 
even  have  been  initiated." 

It  is  tempting  to  say  that  the  concerns  of 
the  1930s  are  no  longer  relevant.  Don't  you 
believe  it!  Advances  in  communication  and 
information  technology  have  made  banking 
faster-paced  and  riskier.  Technology  does 
not  prevent  lending  debacles.  The  human 
factor  concerns  are  the  same.  The  FDIC  in 
its  1983  report  to  Congress,  "Deposit  Insur- 
ance In  a  Changing  Environment,'"  pointed 
out  that  "it  is  impractical  to  think  that  the 
future  of  the  bank  can  be  separated  from 
the  future  of  the  company  of  which  it  is  a 
part."  Along  the  same  lines.  Chairman 
Volcker  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  testi- 
fied in  January  that  a  bank  cannot  be  insu- 
lated from  the  fortunes  of  its  affiliates  and 
the  success  or  failure  of  their  business  ob- 
jectives; the  public  will  inevitably  regard 
the  two  as  one. 

"The  more  things  change,  the  more  they 
remain  the  same"  is  as  true  today  as  when 
Alphonse  Karr  coined  the  expression  in 
1875.* 


THE  FAIR  TAX  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Kaptur)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  loop- 
holes have  turned  the  Tax  Code  into  a 
thick  document  of  rules  and  excep- 
tions that  totals  more  than  2.000 
pages.  American  taxpayers  should  not 
have  to  rely  on  accountants  or  tax 
lawyers  to  figures  how  much  they  owe 
in  taxes.  Nor  should  they  harbor  sus- 
picious, often  justified,  that  others  are 
paying  less  taxes  simply  because  they 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  Tax 
Code's  loopholes.  Paying  taxes  should 
not  be  a  game,  but  an  obligation  fairly 
shared  by  us  all. 

It  is  time  to  restore  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  the  Federal  tax 
system.  We  must  close  loopholes  and 
create  a  simple  and  fair  system  with 
lower  marginal  tax  rates.  This  is  the 
heart  of  the  Bradley-Gephardt  "fair 
tax"  approach.  It  simplifies  the  Tax 
Code  and  maintains  a  progressive  rate 
structure. 

The  fair  tax  bill  would  simplify  the 
tax  system  by  eliminating  most  busi- 
ness and  personal  loopholes.  In  and  of 
itself,  simplicity  is  a  desirable  charac- 
teristic of  a  tax  system.  Americans 
would  prefer  a  streamlined,  straight- 
forward tax  system  to  the  mind-numb- 
ing complexity  of  the  current  code. 

A  simpler  tax  system  would  also  be  a 
fairer  system.  Horizontal  equity  would 
be  promoted  as  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions with  the  same  incomes  or  profits 
would  pay  the  same  amount  in  taxes. 
Horizontal  equity  is  now  thwarted  by 
the  more  than  100  major  personal  and 
business    loopholes.    For    example,    a 


study  by  th?  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation found  that  while  the  chemical 
and  investment  industries  had  roughly 
the  same  pretax  income,  the  chemicals 
industry's  tax  rate  was  a  negative  17,7 
percent  while  the  rate  for  investment 
companies  was  a  positive  21.9  percent. 

The  simpler  tax  system  that  would 
be  established  by  the  fair  tax  bill 
would  also  raise  revenues  in  the 
manner  most  consistent  with  economic 
productivity  and  job  creation.  Tax 
loopholes  are  not  a  good  mechanism  to 
promote  economic  development.  They 
encourage  paper  entrepeneurism  be- 
cause businesses  focus  their  attention 
on  potential  tax  break  opportimities 
instead  of  on  more  productive  activity. 
They  are  inefficient  because  they  in- 
evitably subsidize  some  business  deci- 
sions that  would  have  been  made  in 
the  absence  of  any  tax  break.  Last, 
loopholes  often  subsidize  some  indiis- 
tries  over  another  without  any  under- 
lying rationale.  It  is  not  clear  that  so- 
ciety benefits  when  the  auto  and  elec- 
tronic industries  contribute  sizable 
sums  in  taxes  while  other  industries, 
such  as  aerospace  and  chemicals,  do 
not  pay  taxes  at  all. 

The  fair  tax  bill  would  also  maintain 
the  principal  of  taxation  based  on  the 
ability  to  pay.  Those  who  have  the 
greatest  incomes  in  this  society  and 
who  are  better  able  to  afford  life's  lux- 
uries should  be  expected  to  contribute 
a  larger  share  in  taxes.  The  fair  tax 
bill  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  other 
comprehensive  reform  measures  such 
as  the  flat  tax  or  a  consumption  tax. 
These  alternatives  would  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  ordinary  taxpayer  be- 
cause they  are  not  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  ability  to  pay.  At  the  same 
time,  even  with  its  progressive  rate 
structure,  under  the  fair  tax  bill  all 
marginal  tax  rates  would  drop. 

Adherence  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
gressivity  is  especially  important  now 
because  recent  changes  in  tax  law, 
often  under  the  guise  of  supply-side 
economics,  have  often  been  regressive 
and  unfair.  When  a  corporation  or 
wealthy  individual  receives  a  tax 
break,  someone  has  to  pay  for  the  loss 
in  revenues.  That  person  often  turns 
out  to  be  the  average  or  low-income 
taxpayer.  Thus,  while  corporations  re- 
ceived more  in  tax  breaks  last  year 
than  they  paid  in  taxes,  and  while  the 
effective  tax  rate  paid  by  individuals 
earning  more  than  $200,000  a  year 
dropped  by  more  than  a  third  since 
1978,  the  effective  tax  rate  on  the 
bottom  half  of  the  population  in- 
creased by  more  than  50  percent  since 
1978, 

So  we  must  be  careful  to  insure  that 
others  do  not  use  the  necessary  step  of 
tax  simplification  as  a  ruse  to  further 
shift  the  tax  burden  on  the  lower  and 
middle-income  classes.  The  Federal 
income  tax  must  continue  to  act  as  a 
progressive     counterbalance     to     the 
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often  regressive  nature  of  other  taxes. 
If  not.  even  greater  inequity  will 
result. 

We  need  a  Tax  Code  that  is  simple. 

We  need  a  Tax  Code  that  taxes  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  of  equal  in- 
comes equally. 

We  need  a  Tax  Code  that  is  most 
consistent  with  economic  growth. 

We  need  a  Tax  Code  that  adheres  to 
the  principle  of  the  ability  to  pay. 

We  need  the  Fair  Tax  Act.» 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright)  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex 
traneous  material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Ms.  Kaptur,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  to 
extend  his  remarks  immediately  after 
the  vote  on  amendment  No.  1  to  H.R. 
1510  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLER)  amd  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  WORTLEY. 

Mr.  Packard. 
Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Lacomarsino. 
Mr.  SoNiKiuiST. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 


Mr.  Frank. 
Ms.  Ferraro. 
Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Wise. 
Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Britt. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Akaka. 

Mr.  Vandergriff. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S  1286.  An  act  to  establish  a  program  to 
conduct  research  and  development  for  im- 
proved manufacturing  technologies,  and  for 
other  purpcses;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1723.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria 
lions  through  fi.scal  year  1986  for  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp.  Minnesota  Valley,  and  San 
Franci-sco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuges; 
and 

H.R.  5517.  An  act  to  amend  title  31, 
United  Stales  Code,  lo  provide  for  certain 
additional  experts  and  consultants  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  to  provide  for 
certain  additional  positions  within  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Senior  Executive 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3534.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posals that  reduce  the  request  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  amendments  reducing  the  request  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  1107  <H.  Doc.  No.  98-229);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

3535.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  his  review  of  the  proposed  defer- 
ral of  budget  authority  and  revision  to  a 
previously  reported  deferral  contained  in 
the  Message  from  the  President  dated  May 
8.  1984  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-216),  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-344.  section  1014  (b)  and  (c) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  98-230);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3536.  A  letter  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
his  review  of  a  proposed  deferral  of  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  Message  from 
the  President  dated  May  21,  1984  (H.  Doc. 
No.  98-224).  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-344, 
.secticn  1014  ib)  and  (c)  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-231); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

3537.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  more  equi- 
table benefits  for  spouses  and  former 
spou.ses  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3538.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  operation  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  during  1983,  pursuant 
lo  Public  Law  93-618,  Section  163(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3539.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  foster  care  and  adoption  assist- 
ance under  title  IV-E  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-272,  Section 
101(b);  lo  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3540.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled.  Examination  of  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Boards  and  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation's 
Financial  Statements  for  the  Years  ended 
December  31.  1983  and  1982-  (GAO/AFMD- 
84-47.  May  30.  1984).  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9106(a);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  June  13,  1984,  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  5656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thority to  prevent  diversion  of  controlled 
substances,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-835.  Pt.  I).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


-— V 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
'        RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ZSCHAU  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 

PURSELL): 

H.R.  S821.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  taxpayers  to 
disregard  certain  retroactive  administrative 
and  judicial  interpretations  of  such  code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  6822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  the  require- 
ment that  a  majority,  rather  than  a  plurali- 
ty, of  votes  cast  in  a  primary  election  for 
Federal  office  be  obtained  in  order  to 
achieve  nomination;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jenkins.    Mr.    Broyhill.    Mr.    An- 
drews of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Bar- 
hard,   Mr.   Beviix,   Mr.   Britt.   Mr. 
Clarke.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Der- 
BiCK,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Ddncan.  Mr.  Plippo.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Gdarini,  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.      Jr.,      Mr.      Hartnett.      Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Kindness.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Matsui,  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.     Nichols.    Mr.    Quillen.    Mr. 
Rancel.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
Roe,    Mr.    Rose.    Ms.    Snowe.    Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Valentine. 
Mr.  Whitley,  and  Mr.  Daroen): 
H.R.  3823.  A  bill  to  establish  limitations 
on  the  quantities  of  textiles  and  apparel 
that    may    be    imported    into    the    United 
States  during  1984  and  each  of  the  4  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GOODUNG: 
H.R.  S824.  A  bill  to  expand  the  medical 
freedom  of  choice  of  consumers  by  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  provide  that  drugs  will  be  regulated 
under  that  act  solely  to  assure  their  safety; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HYDE; 
H.R.  5fi25.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  nondischargea- 
ble  debts  for  liabilities  under  the  terms  of  a 
property  settlement  entered  into  in  connec- 
tion with  a  separation  agreement  or  divorce 
decree:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  5126.  A  bill  to  provide  States  with  as- 
sistance    to     establish    clearinghouses    to 
locate  missing  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LIPINSKI: 
H.R.  5627.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Industrial  Revitalization  Board  to  provide 
loans    and    loan    guarantees   to    industries 
which  are  unable  to  obtain  the  financing 
needed  to  modernize,  expand,  or  improve 
such  induAries;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  5828.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  National 
Commisdon  on  Industrial  Policy  to  formu- 
late policy  recommendations  for  revitalizing 
essential  industries  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


H.R.  5829.  A  bill  to  require  businesses  to 
give  advance  notice  of  plant  closings  and 
permanent  layoffs  and  to  facilitate  the  eco- 
nomic adjustment  of  communities,  business- 
es, and  workers  affected  by  such  closings 
and  layoffs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  5830.  A  bill  to  modify  the  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  with  respect  to  joint 
research  and  development  programs,  and 
with  resi>ect  to  mergers,  involving  certain 
essential  industries;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WYDEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer, and  Mr.  Sikorski): 
H.R.  5831.  A  bill  to  penalize  unauthorized 
direct  access  to  or  alteration  of  Individual 
medical  records  through  a  telecommunica- 
tions device;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOYER: 
H.R.  5832.  A  bill  to  authorize  two  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretaries  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Jones     of     North      Carolina,      Mr. 
Pritchard,  and  Mr.  Snyder): 
H.R.  5833.  A  bill  to  improve  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation   and    the    Department    of    Com- 
merce;   to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    BARNES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Albosta, 
Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Aspin,   Mr.   Badham,   Mr.   Bartlett, 
Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Beilen- 
SON,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr. 
Biaggi,   Mr.   Bliley,   Mr.   Boehlert. 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan,   Mr.   Bosco,   Mr.   Bou- 
cher, Mrs.   Boxer,  Mr.  Britt,   Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Broyhill, 
Mrs.     Byron,     Mr.     Campbell.     Mr. 
Carney,   Mr.   Carr,   Mr.   Chandler, 
Mr.    Chappell,    Mr.    Chappie,    Mr. 
Cheney,    Mr.    Clinger,    Mr.    Coats, 
Mr.  CoELHO.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Con- 
yers,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.    D'Amours,    Mr.    Daschle,    Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.    DeWine,    Mr.    Dickinson,    Mr. 
Dingell,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi,    Mr.    Downey    of    New 
York,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
DuRBiN,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.     Dymally,     Mr.     Dyson,     Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.   Fields,   Mr.   Fish.  Mr.   FIippo, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  F^uoua,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt. Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Goodling, 
Mr.   Gore,   Mr.   Gramm,   Mr.   Gray, 
Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana, 
Mr.    Hall    of    Ohio.    Mr.    Hammer- 
SCHMIDT,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.    HiGHTOWER,    Mr.    Hiler.    Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Ireland.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Lacomar- 


sino, Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.   Lent.   Mr.   Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.   LoEFFLER,   Mr.   Long   of   Mary- 
land, Mr.  LowERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Lungren,      Mr.      McCoLLUM,      Mr. 
McGrath,       Mr.       McHugh,       Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Martin 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,    Mrs.    Martin    of    Illinois. 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mav- 
roules,  Mr.   Mazzoli,   Mr.   Michel. 
Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Molinari, 
Mr.    Mollohan,    Mr.    Moore,    Mr. 
MooRHEAD,   Mr.   Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Neal,   Mr.   Nelson  of  Florida,   Mr. 
Nielson  of  Utah,  Mrs.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Patterson. 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard, Mr.  PuRSELL,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Roberts,   Mr.   Robinson,   Mr.   Roe. 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Schae- 
fer,   Mr.   Scheuer,   Mr.   Seiberling, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Sikor- 
ski.  Mr.   Simon,   Mr.   Sisisky.   Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Snyder,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Stangeland,     Mr.     Stenholm,     Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Torricelli,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Vander- 
griff,   Mr.    Walgren,    Mr.    Walker. 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  Mr.   Wright,  Mr.   Wyden,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.) 
H.J.  Res.  590.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  December  9,  1984,  through  De- 
cember 15,   1984,  as  'National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOYER  (for  himself,  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski, and  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana): 
H.J.  Res.  591.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1984  as  •'National 
Diabetes  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.  Con.  Res  319.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  that  the  President  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  July  4  of  each  year  as  the 
principal  national  permanent  legal  holiday; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  REID  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  5834)  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell 
certain  property  located  in  Elbow  Canyon, 
Ariz.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  87:  Mr.  Lacomarsino. 

H.R.  618:  Mr.  YouNC  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  1797:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Mazzou. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Darden. 

H.R.  2927:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  3793:  Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii. 

H.R.  4356:  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr 
Leland.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr 
Owens.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ed 
wards  of  California.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Ms 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Waxman 
Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mrs 
Boxer.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Mar 
TiNEZ.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  DAmours.  Mr 
Weiss.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr  Towns.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter.    Mr.    CoNTE.    Mr.    Jeffords,    and    Mr. 

NOWAK. 

H.R.  4440:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr 
Plorio.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Rodino.  and  Mr. 

TORRICEIXI. 

H.R.  4567:  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  4621:  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and  Mr.  Rin 

ALOO. 

H.R.  4684:  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Leland. 
Ms.  Oakar,  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  4876:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  4966:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  5023:  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  5078:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Kolteh. 

H.R.  5111:  Mr.  Gregg. 

H.R.  5341:  Mr.  Bates.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  5383:  Mr.  Madigan. 

H.R.  5423:  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
and  Mr.  Oradison. 

H.R.  5446:  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  5450:  Mr.  Weaver  and  Mr.  Robert  F 
Smith. 

H.R.  5640:  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr 
Beilenson.  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey 

H.R.  5756:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

H.R.  5791:  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Broyhill. 
Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr   Stag 

GERS. 

H.J.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
H.J.  Res.   174:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Minish. 


Mr,  Towns.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEIER.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Gray. 

H.J.  Res.  205:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
DE  la  Garza,  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.J.  Res.  233:  Mr.  Minish  and  Mr.  Rin- 

ALDO. 

H.J.  Res.  389:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  418:  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mrs.  John- 
son, and  Mr.  Carr. 

H.J.  Res.  482:  Mr.  Gekas  and  Mr.  Britt. 

H.J.  Res.  491:  Mr.  Darden.  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Natcher. 
Mr.    Torricelli.    Mr.    Wortley.    and    Mr. 

W  YDCN 

H.J.  Res.  494:  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Vander- 
GRIFT,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  508:  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt.  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
HuTTo,  Mr  Jones  of  North  Carohna.  Mr. 
Lent,  and  Mr.  Parris. 

H.J.  Res.  528:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr. 
Green. 

H.J.  Res.  529:  Mr.  Guarini  and  Mr.  Torri- 
celli. 

H.J.  Res.  543;  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr. 
Britt.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Hance. 

H.J.  Res.  544:  Mr.  Recula.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Don- 
nelly. Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Fields.  Mr.  Lorr.  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr. 
McCollum.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
MooRE,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr  Ottincer,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Carper. 
and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  572:  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.J.  Res.  574:  Mr.  Wilson.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Stokes.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Coyne. 


Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  La- 
coMARSiNO.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Jenkins.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Vento.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  DE  la  Garza.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr, 
Daub.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  Richardson. 

H.J.  Res.  577:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Britt.  Mrs.  Burton 
of  California.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Corcoran. 
Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
DE  la  Garza.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Dy- 
mally. Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Ralph 
M.  Hall.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Kocovsek,  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Regula,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Wolpe.  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.J.  Res.  587:  Mr.  Winn  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.  Con.  Res.  298:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  McHuch.  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Ratch- 
FORD.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr,  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Lundine. 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Ottinger.  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.  Con.  Res.  301:  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr. 
Crockett. 

H.  Con.  Res.  302:  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
and  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.  Con.  Res.  315:  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New- 
Jersey.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.  Res.  518:  Mr.  Bereuter. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  5081:  Mr.  AuCoin. 


June  1%  1984 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  MEDICARE/MEDICAID  PA- 
TIENT AND  PROGRAM  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OP  1984 


HON.  PETE  WILSON 

OP  CALIPORmA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I  Tuesday,  June  12. 1984 

•  Mr.  WIUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  strongly  support  the  Medicare/ 
Medicaid  Patient  and  Program  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1984  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  on  Friday.  June  8. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
measure  because  it  will  not  only  go  a 
long  way  toward  protecting  medicare 
and  medicaid  from  unfit  doctors,  it 
will  also  help  protect  these  programs 
from  financial  fraud  and  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  today  there  exists  a 
glaring  loophole  in  the  law  whereby  a 
handful  of  physicians  who  may  have 
their  licenses  revoked  in  one  State  can 
simply  pack  up  their  medical  bags  and 
set  up  a  practice  in  another  State. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
found  in  a  study  that  patients  were 
being  treated  in  some  States  by  doc- 
tors whose  licenses  were  revoked  or 
suspended  in  other  States  because 
they  were  judged  incompetent. 

A  very  small  percentage  of  the  Na- 
tion's physicians  is  involved.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  we  know  the  American  doctor 
provides  the  best  and  most  conscien- 
tious medical  care  in  the  world.  GAO 
found  that  only  about  1  of  every  1.000 
doctors  lost  his  license  for  disciplinary 
reasons  in  1982. 

The  measure  Senator  Heinz  has  in- 
troduced provides  protection  for  some 
51  million  Americans  who  partake  in 
federally  supported  medical  and 
health  programs  from  those  individ- 
uals who  simply  shift  from  State  to 
State  to  practice  medicine  when  their 
licenses  have  been  revoked  or  suspend- 
ed. Mr.  I»resident.  let  me  illustrate:  We 
have  a  case  where  a  doctor  whose  li- 
cense was  revoked  by  Michigan  au- 
thorities on  grounds  that  he  was  men- 
tally impaired  and  dangerous  simply 
moved  to  New  York  and  set  up  a  new 
practice.  He  even  billed  the  Federal 
Government  for  $4,000  over  4  years 
for  treating  elderly  patients  in  the 
medicare  program.  And  he  collected. 
He  was  one  of  several  found  in  a  study 
by  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
which  found  that  of  328  doctors  who 
had  their  licenses  revoked  or  suspend- 
ed for  a  year  or  more,  122  simply 
moved  elsewhere  to  practice,  often  on 
the  poor  or  elderly  who  depend  on 


Federal   assistance    for   their   health 
care. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  the 
much  needed  authority  to  protect 
medicare  and  medicaid  from  unfit 
medical  practitioners,  a  number  of  im- 
provements are  needed  in  the  Secre- 
tary's civil  monetary  penalties  author- 
ity to  protect  medicare  and  medicaid 
from  financial  fraud  and  abuse.  The 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  make  these 
needed  improvements. 

Last  year,  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $56  billion  on  medicare  and  $19 
billion  on  medicaid.  And.  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  question  of  medical 
cost  is  one  we  are  going  to  have  to 
tackle  in  the  near  future.  But,  no 
matter  what  reforms  we  develop,  we 
have  to  make  certain  that  those  who 
receive  Federal  support  will  get  qual- 
ity medical  care  and  that  our  precious 
tax  dollars  are  not  wasted.  We  cannot 
offer  that  guarantee  while  we  subsi- 
dize, or  otherwise  support,  doctors 
who  have  had  their  licenses  pulled. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  licensing  of 
health  professionals  is  the  business  of 
the  States  and  this  measure  simply 
builds,  and  in  no  way  infringes  on  that 
right. 

Closing  this  loophole  enjoys  biparti- 
san support  on  our  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  from  the  administration. 
and  by  concerned  medical  groups.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support- 
ing this  important  reform  measure.* 


STATEMENT  BY  LAWYERS  ON 
THE  MX  MISSILE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  groups  pressing 
for  a  reversal  of  our  current  policy  of 
a  virtually  unlimited  arms  buildup  is 
the  Lawyers  Alliance  for  Nuclear  Arms 
Control,  Inc.  This  group  has  a  very 
distinguished  national  advisory  board 
which  includes  among  its  members  my 
predecessor,  Robert  Drinan,  and  the 
work  that  the  Lawyers  Alliance  has 
produced  is  a  very  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  case  for  arms  control. 

Recently,  the  Lawyers  Alliance 
drafted  a  cogent  statement  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  MX  missile.  As  they  note, 
"There  has  been  an  utter  failure  to 
present  a  clear,  coherent,  and  persua- 
sive justification  for  deployment  of 
the  MX  missile. 


The  Lawyers  Alliance  for  Nuclear 
Arms  Control,  Mr.  Speaker,  forms  part 
of  a  very  important  new  group  which 
has  entered  this  debate— the  Profes- 
sionals Coalition  for  Nuclear  Arms 
Control,  Inc.  David  Cohen,  the  presi- 
dent of  this  group,  is  a  thoughtful  and 
experienced  advocate  of  sensible 
public  policies  and  the  work  of  the 
Professionals  Coalition  has  greatly  en- 
hanced the  quality  of  the  debate  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged. 

I  insert  the  statement  of  the  Law- 
yers Alliance  for  Nuclear  Arms  Con- 
trol with  the  list  of  supporters  of  that 
statement. 

Statement  by  Lawyers  on  the  MX  Missile 

We  are  lawyers  and  law  professors  who 
are  members  of  the  Lawyers  Alliance  for 
Nuclear  Arms  Control.  We  are  issuing  this 
statement  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Professionals'  Coalition  for  Nuclear  Arms 
Control  (made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
Lawyers  Alliance,  Physicians  for  Social  Re- 
sponsibility, and  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists) to  oppose  further  funding  of  the  MX 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 

We  are  convinced  that,  when  seriously 
pursued  by  all  parties,  negotiations  of  nucle- 
ar arms  control  agreements  has  proven  to 
be  a  safe  and  effective  guarantor  of  national 
security.  A  case  in  point  is  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty  of  1972,  which  for  many 
years  was  effective  in  preventing  an  arms 
race  in  defensive  weapons  and  in  providing 
increased  stability.  The  ABM  Treaty  is  a 
good  example  of  a  strong  agreement— one 
based  on  mutual  or  compatible  self-interests 
and  regulated  by  an  adequate  dispute  reso- 
lution mechanism,  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission.  This  is  the  model  upon 
which  we  should  continue  to  rely. 

In  contrast,  experience  has  shown  that 
uncritical  reliance  on  new  technologies  and 
a  nuclear  arms  buildup  has  proven  ineffec- 
tive in  ensuring  our  security.  We  believe  in  a 
strong  national  defense  capability,  but  one 
that  is  effective  rather  than  counter-pro- 
ductive and  wasteful. 

There  has  been  an  utter  failure  to  present 
a  clear,  coherent  and  persuasive  justifica- 
tion for  deployment  of  the  MX  missile. 
With  approximately  10,000  strategic  war- 
heads already  in  the  U.S.  arsenal,  we  believe 
that  the  burden  is  on  the  proponents  of  the 
MX  to  demonstrate  a  rationale  for  adding 
additional  nuclear  weapons.  Moreover,  this 
burden  should  be  a  heavy  one  in  view  of  the 
uncontested  fact  that  the  MX,  carrying  ten 
highly  accurate  warheads  and  housed  in 
theoretically  vulnerable  silos,  will  likely 
reduce  stability  in  a  crisis  by  providing  an 
incentive  for  a  preemptive  strike. 

The  MX  missile  is  a  dangerous  anachro- 
nism. It  adds  nothing  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. I*rincipled  and  realistic  negotiations 
offer  more  substance  and  more  promise 
than  the  MX  missile.  We  therefore  strenu- 
ously urge  members  of  Congress  to  reject 
the  MX  missile  and  help  turn  the  defense 
efforts  of  the  United  States  in  a  more  con- 
structive direction. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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STATEMENT  BY  LAWYERS  ON  THE  MX  MISSILE 
BY  STATE 

California:  Williain  A.  Brockett.  Guy 
Blase.  James  J.  Heirick.  Paul  C.  Valentine. 
Richard  D.  Hendlin.  Barry  Lasendorf.  Keith 
Motley.  Gary  Schorvs.  Steve  Zeigler.  Ronald 
L.  OIs«n,  Bradley  S.  Phillips.  Charles  D. 
Siegal.  Enda  T.  Brennan. 

District  of  Columbia:  Steven  G.  Raikin. 

Florida:  R.  Andrew  Rock.  James  C. 
Gresser.  Timothy  A.  Hunt 

Georgia:  Gaylen  D   Kemp.  Marilyn  Park. 

Illinois:  Ellen  C  Craig. 

Massachusetts:  Arthur  L.  Berney.  James 
L.  Houghthng.  Carol  B  Liebman.  Hans  F 
Loeser.  Zvgmunt  Plater.  Richard  K  Dona 
hue. 

Maryland:  Michael  J.  Kelly.  James  M 
Kramon.  Robert  S.  McCormick 

Maine:  Seward  B.  Brewster.  Katherine 
Greason.  William  H  Howison.  Peter  J 
Landis. 

Michigan:  Joan  T.  Boyle.  Martin  L  Boyle. 
Marilou  E.  Drews.  Paul  V.  Grott.  Michelle 
L.  Bilger.  Theodore  J.  St.  Antoine 

Minnesota:  Harold  D.  Field.  Jr  .  Suzanne 
E.  Kennedy.  Fred  Pritzker.  James  P  Mar 
tineau. 

New  Hampshire:  Graham  Chynoweth.  W 
Wright  Danenbarger.  Claudia  C  Daw.son.  E 
Paul  Kelly.  Robert  H  Reno. 

New  York:  Lloyd  K.  Garrison.  J  Michael 
Harrison.  David  B  Hopkins.  William  G. 
Little. 

Pennsylvania:  Herbert  B  Newberg.  Wil 
llam  J.  Brown.  Alan  Mei-sel.  Pamela  Samuel 
son. 

New  Jersey:  John  Diaz. 

Rhode  Island:  Michael  J  Bashaw.  David 
Green,  Harold  E.  Krause.  Gary  Yesser. 
Myrth  York. 

Tennessee:  Nancy-Ann  Min. 

Texas:  Henry  Simpson.  Timothy  J.  Hogan. 
Pamela  R.  Perron.  Kathryn  Taller 

Vermont:  John  H  Downs.  Robert  A 
Mello.  William  W  Pearson.  Priscilla  K.  Rei 
dinger. 

Other:  Willard  S.  Martinez.  Joseph  Mil- 
linet,  William  Hallgrove.  Robert  A.  Katz.« 


A    TRIBUTE   TO    DALTON.    MASS.. 
CELEBRATING  ITS  200TH 

BIRTHDAY:  1784-1984 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OK  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  community  in 
my  district.  Dalton.  Mass.,  which  will 
be  celebrating  its  bicentennial  during 
the  week  of  June  16-24. 

Dalton  is  a  warm  community  nestled 
in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshlres  and  ex- 
emplifies the  deep,  rich  traditions  of 
scenic  New  England.  Originally  called 
Ashuelot.  or  Ashuelol  Equivalent 
when  first  settled  in  1755,  the  commu- 
nity was  incorporated  in  1784  and 
named  Dalton  after  the  Honorable 
Tristam  Dalton,  then  Speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Dalton  is  most  noted  for  its  long- 
standing paper  industry,  founded  in 
1801  by  Zenas  Crane.  Once  Crane 
began  the  paper  industry  others  were 
soon    to    follow.    Eight    years    later. 
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David  Carson.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
and  Henry  Wiswall  began  a  second 
mill  which  Zenas  Crane  bought  out  in 
1822.  In  1824,  Thomas  Carson,  David's 
son,  opened  a  third  mill  in  the  town. 
In  1832,  Zenas  Crane  replaced  hand 
labor  with  the  first  papermaking  ma- 
chines, and  in  1835  cylinder  dryers 
were  added  to  his  equipment. 

The  paper  industry  in  Dalton  spe- 
cializes in  high-grade  products.  Crane 
&  Co.  is  credited  with  originating  the 
term  "bond  "  as  applied  to  paper.  In 
1847.  Zenas  Marshall  Crane,  son  of 
Zenas  I.  developed  a  special  paper  for 
banknotes.  In  1879,  Crane  &  Co.  ob- 
tained an  exclusive  contract  to  furnish 
the  U.S.  Government  with  paper  for 
its  securities  and  currency.  Except  for 
1  year  when  the  contract  was  divided. 
Crane's  has  continued  to  supply  high 
quality  paper  to  the  Government. 
Today,  the  Crane  Mills  supply  more 
than  40  countries  with  specialized 
paper  for  their  bond  issues  and 
currency. 

More  importantly  however,  are  the 
contributions  that  these  industries 
have  brought  to  Dalton.  They  have  de- 
veloped a  tradition  of  philanthropy 
among  the  members  of  the  communi- 
ty. Dalton  serves  as  a  model  communi- 
ty because  it  demonstrates  how  an  in- 
dustry has  been  raised  by  hand,  while 
still  maintaining  a  spirit  of  benevolent 
paternalism  that  has  continued  from 
the  early  19th  century.  In  both  the 
Crane  and  Weston  mills  every  employ- 
ee is  covered  by  private  pension  and 
health  plans  which  were  in  existence 
prior  to  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1934. 

This  meaningful  past  is  captured 
today  in  the  Crane  Museum.  Original- 
ly the  museum  was  a  wing  of  the  Old 
Stone  Mill  built  in  1844.  The  interior 
has  been  restored  to  resemble  the  Old 
Ship  Church  in  Hingham,  Mass.  Upon 
entering  into  the  museum  one  gets  a 
feeling  of  the  rich  heritage  in  the 
rough-hewn  oak  beams,  old-fashioned 
chandeliers,  many-paned  windows, 
wide  oak  floor  boards  fastened  with 
wooden  dowels,  and  plain  oak  benches. 
One  entry  in  the  museum  notes  that 
13  reams  of  paper  were  sold  to  Paul 
Revere  in  1776  to  be  used  for  money 
paper.  " 

Today,  the  industry  coexists  in  har- 
mony with  the  l>eautiful  setting  of  the 
Berkshire  Hills.  As  one  drives  along 
Main  Street  in  Dalton.  one  can  view 
the  colonial  houses  canopied  under  an- 
cient elm  trees.  Along  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  community,  Dalton  has  the  pic- 
turesque Wahconah  Falls  State  Park, 
named  after  the  chieftain's  daughter 
who  won  her  'brave  "  only  after  many 
trials  in  which  an  evil  spirit  played  a 
large  role.  Dalton  is  also  noted  as  the 
home  of  Wizard's  Glen,  which  Indian 
legend  calls  the  pile  of  the  Devil's 
Altar  Stone,  where  medicine  men  and 
tribal  wizards  are  supposed  to  have  of- 
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fered  human  sacrifice  to  the  Spirit  of 
Evil,  Ho-bo-mo-ko. 

Dalton  exemplifies  the  community's 
ability  to  integrate  industry  within  the 
surroundings  without  destroying  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Berkshires. 
Dalton  continues  to  maintain  these 
colorful,  past  traditions  and  legends 
which  help  it  face  the  realities  of 
today.  Most  importantly,  during  this 
bicentennial  celebration,  one  will  see 
the  reason  why  Dalton  is  truly  a  spe- 
cial community  in  the  faces  of  the 
people.  The  warmness  displayed  by 
the  people  during  this  celebration  best 
engenders  the  spirit  of  Dalton's  rich 
heritage.  As  Dalton's  Representative.  I 
speak  with  pride  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  I  hope  that  you  will  join 
me  in  emulating  this  fine  community 
during  its  bicentennial  celebration.* 


INVESTING  IN  THE  MINDS  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  1,  this  great  body  gave  its  ap- 
proval to  legislation  that  enables 
American  servicemen  and  veterans  to 
realize  their  dreams  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, a  good  job,  and  a  good  future— a 
new  peacetime  GI  bill  for  our  All-Vol- 
unteer Force. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  House  should 
pass  this  measure  at  this  time.  The 
month  of  June  marks  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act,  later  dubbed  the  GI  bill, 
signed  into  law  on  June  22,  1944. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
commented  as  he  signed  the  bill  that 
it  "gives  emphatic  notice  to  the  men 
and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces  that 
the  American  people  do  not  intend  to 
let  them  down,  "  and  my  colleagues 
have  held  true  to  that  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senate  will  offer  its  own  GI 
bill  on  Wednesday.  It  is  my  hope  that 
it  will  have  the  same  valuable  fore- 
sight in  planning  for  the  future  as 
does  this  body. 

The  Congress  has,  from  time  to 
time,  sought  other  solutions  to  meet 
the  education  entitlements  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel,  but  we  keep  returning 
to  a  proven  performer— the  GI  bill. 

One  such  solution  was  a  contribu- 
tory program  wherein  the  Federal 
Government  offered  $2  for  every  $1 
donated  by  an  eligible  veteran.  The 
veterans'  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram, or  VEAP,  was  a  sincere  attempt 
to  help  veterans  continue  their  educa- 
tion, but  it  has  since  proven  to  be  to- 
tally ineffective.  With  the  enactment 
of  the  new  GI  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
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House,  this  program  will  be  phased 
out. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  one  of  our  servicemen  stationed 
overseas.  I  believe  it  presents  a  clear 
picture  of  the  critical  need  to  discon- 
tinue the  VEAP  program,  which  is 
filled  with  an  undercurrent  of  dissatis- 
faction, and  replace  it  with  an  im- 
proved version  of  the  GI  bill,  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  ever  enacted. 

May  19.  1984. 
Hon.  G.  V.  Montgomery. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Montgomery:  I'm  currently  a 
United  States  serviceman  stationed  over- 
seas, a  voice  seldom  heard  from,  but  yet 
ever  present.  This  particular  correspond- 
ence is  in  reference  to  the  new  G.I.  Bill,  and 
your  staunch  support  for  it.  I  would  just 
like  to  say.  "Thank  You!"  It's  a  good  feeling 
to  know  that  someone  in  Congress  is  looking 
out  for  our  best  interest. 

Back  in  September  1983.  I  decided  to 
make  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  but  because 
I  had  faithfully  invested  in  VEAP.  my 
money  was  not  readily  available.  The 
United  Stales  Government  held  900  dollars, 
for  a  total  of  11  and  one  half  months,  which 
absolutely  collected  no/zero  interest,  (this 
was  due  to  paperwork/time/system.)  Logi- 
cally, an  individual  in  a  low  income  bracket 
can  only  reasonably  invest  in  one  endeavor. 
On  a  PPCa  salary/income,  its  impossible  to 
simultaneously  support  a  family  and  ade- 
quately invest  in  this  current  educational 
program.  It  sounds  glorious  on  paper,  until 
you  need  a  large  sum  of  money  .  .  .  immedi- 
ately. Thus,  my  educational  future  now 
looks  dim. 

Im  not  asking  for  a  handout,  only  a  sup- 
plemental program  to  help  me  support  my 
family  and  finish  college.  Support,  in  my 
opinion,  means  a  roof,  clothes,  and  food. 
(not  a  new  car  or  a  trip.) 

We  spend  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars 
on  foreign  aid,  and  to  what  long  term  end 
result.  By  investing  in  the  minds  of  America 
.  .  .  the  strength  of  our  great  nation  will 
continue.  I  love  and  believe  in  America  .  .  . 
and  would  even  die  to  preserve  her  freedom. 
Do  I  have  to  give-up  my  dreams,  because  I 
decided  to  go  with  my  heart?  VEAP,  again 
in  my  opinion,  is  unfair  to  the  lower  enlisted 
military  family.  A  response  is  desired  . . . 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pit.  Alan  Jean-Pierre  Rjmar, 

AFKN,  APO  SF.  96301.m 


REPUBLICAN  AGITPROP 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  time  to  time  we  hear  earnest  lec- 
tures from  our  Republican  colleagues 
about  fairness  in  legislative  procedure. 
Indeed,  our  minority  colleagues  have 
founded  a  veritable  cottage  industry 
upon  such  themes.  Last  month  a  trio 
of  conservative  Republicans  cried 
"foul"  when  their  floor  debate  with 
Democrats  was  exposed  as  the  legisla- 
tive equivalent  of  shadowboxing.  Obvi- 
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ously  they  consider  exposing  the  truth 
a  violation  of  House  rules,  Republican 
style. 

Last  year,  the  Republicans  were 
driven  into  howling  fevers  when  the 
equal  rights  amendment  was  brought 
up  for  a  vote.  The  Democratic  leader- 
ship brought  up  the  ERA  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  thus  denying  the 
Republicans  the  opportunity  to  sabo- 
tage the  amendment. 

Comes  now  the  Republican  leader- 
ship of  the  New  York  State  Senate  to 
demonstrate  legislative  fairness. 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  12,  1984] 

Senate  GOP  Blocks  Rights  Amendment 

Albany.  June  11.— The  proposed  state 
equal  rights  amendment  for  women  was 
blocked  in  the  Legislature  today  when  the 
Senate's  Republican  majority  decided  not  to 
bring  it  to  a  vote. 

The  Republican  senators  decided  not  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  because  ""they  were 
concerned  that  voters  could  be  confused  by 
their  positions.  "  said  Charles  Dumas, 
spokesman  for  the  Senate  majority  leader. 
Warren  M.  Anderson.  Republican  of  Bing- 
hamton.* 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  ZIONIST  OR- 
GANIZATION OF  AMERICA 
CELEBRATES  ITS  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  June  17,  the  Long  Island  Zi- 
onist Organization  of  America  will  cel- 
ebrate its  50th  anniversary  at  its 
annual  convention,  at  the  Bay  Terrace 
Jewish  Center  in  Bayside,  Queens, 
N.Y.  This  New  York  regional  chapter 
of  the  National  Zionist  Organization 
of  America  serves  its  more  than  3,000 
members  in  Queens,  Nassau,  and  Suf- 
folk Counties. 

The  Long  Island  ZOA  supports  sev- 
eral outstanding  youth  programs.  One 
of  these  is  Massada— a  nationwide 
youth  group  which  promotes  interest 
and  discussion  of  Jewish  traditions 
and  current  Israeli  events.  Children  as 
young  as  9  years  old  can  join  this  club. 
Teenage  members  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  Massada's  annual 
summer-in-Israel  6-week  session, 
which  combines  vacation  and  travel  in 
Israel  with  daily  classes  at  a  school  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

The  Long  Island  ZOA  also  supports 
Kafarsilver,  a  campus  and  youth  vil- 
lage in  Israel,  where  American  stu- 
dents live  and  attend  classes  with  Is- 
raeli students.  And  the  ZOA's  on 
campus  program  brings  together 
American  high  school  students  and  Is- 
raeli students  of  the  same  age  here  in 
the  United  States,  for  a  great  cultur- 
al/educational exchange. 

The  organization  offers  many  in- 
formative activities  for  adults  as  well. 
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Its  public  affairs  committee  works  to 
educate  members  about  Zionism  and 
informs  members  of  Israel-related  leg- 
islative efforts  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  Long  Island  ZOA 
also  holds  public  forums  on  Israel  and 
the  Middle  East  as  part  of  its  program 
to  educate  the  local  Jewish  communi- 
ty. 

On  Sunday,  the  convention,  chaired 
by  Howard  Schaerf,  will  honor  Rabbi 
Joseph  P.  Sternstein,  the  past  presi- 
dent of  both  the  National  Zionist  Or- 
ganization and  the  American  Zionist 
Federation,  and  David  Black,  the  na- 
tional coordinator  for  Middle  East  Af- 
fairs of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America.  I  commend  these  two  men 
for  their  tremendous  efforts  to  pro- 
mote a  greater  understanding  of 
Jewish  culture  and  history,  both  here 
in  America  and  among  our  friends  in 
Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress  join  me  in 
congratulating  the  Long  Island  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  its  president, 
Joseph  H.  Liss,  and  the  honorees,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  organization's  50th 
anniversary  convention,  and  in  cele- 
brating yet  another  successful  year  of 
Jewish  cultural  and  youth  activities.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  JOHN  SHATTUCK 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  John  Shattuck  will 
be  leaving  his  position  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  Washington  office  to  undertake 
new  responsibilities  at  Harvard.  Before 
he  departs,  I  want  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  highlight  for  my  colleagues 
the  contribution  which  Mr.  Shattuck 
has  made,  not  only  to  the  legislative 
process  in  Congress,  but  also  to  the 
cause  of  protecting  civil  liberties  in 
our  Nation. 

The  work  performed  by  courageous 
individuals  like  John  Shattuck  is  often 
lonely.  Intrusive  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  rarely  directed  at  those  in 
the  mainstream.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
those  individuals  who  hear,  in  the 
words  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  the 
beat  of  a  different  drummer,  who  have 
their  civil  rights  challenged.  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
been  dedicated  to  protecting  minority 
rights  and  the  rights  of  individuals  for 
the  better  part  of  this  century.  Its  po- 
sition as  an  organization,  however, 
would  be  largely  irrelevant  without 
the  participation  of  people  like  John 
Shattuck. 

Simply  put,  John  Shattuck  has  been 
at  the  forefront  of  every  significant 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  battle  for 
the  better  part  of  a  decade. 
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He  led  the  attack  against  the  use  of 
warrantless  wiretaps  directed  at  sus- 
pect members  of  the  White  House 
staff,  during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

He  challenged  the  harassment  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
against  civil  rights  activists. 

He  has  launched  significant  and  suc- 
cessful legal  suits  against  a  variety  of 
Federsd  agencies  which  were  blocking 
citizens  from  examining  records  which 
were  kept  that  contained  information 
on  their  personal  lives. 

Besides  entering  the  Federal  courts 
to  protect  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  our  citizens.  John  Shattuck  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  working 
with  our  congressional  committees  to 
shape  legislation  consistent  with  the 
rights  of  our  citizens.  He  has  provided 
expert  testimony  on  issues  ranging 
from  the  privacy  of  medical  records 
and  third-party  searches  of  newsrooms 
to  Government  data  collection.  Wher- 
ever and  whenever  legislation  has 
been  before  the  Congress  which  would 
impinge  upon  the  civil  liberties  of 
Americans.  John  Shattuck  has  been 
vigilant  on  behalf  of  our  rights. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said: 

One  ought  never  to  turn  one's  bacli  on  a 
threatened  danger  and  try  to  run  away  from 
it.  If  you  do  that,  you  will  double  the 
danger. 

Rather  than  doubling  the  danger,  by 
flinching  in  the  face  of  attacks  on  our 
constitutional  guarantees,  John  Shat- 
tuck has  exhibited  persistent  courage, 
standing  to  protect  our  citizens  even 
when  the  weight  of  public  opinion  or 
the  power  of  Government  made  his  an 
unpopular  stand.  For  this  reason, 
John  Shattucks  departure  from 
Washington  will  leave  a  void. 

It  is  my  hope  that  John  finds  great 
fulfillment  as  he  moves  to  his  new  job 
in  Cambridge.  In  his  absence,  we  will 
all  have  to  try  a  little  harder;  we  will 
have  to  exhibit  just  a  little  more  cour- 
age, in  order  to  take  on  some  of  the 
battles  where  John  Shattuck,  typically 
and  selflessly,  played  a  leadership  role. 

He  will  be  missed.* 


FLORICULTURE  REPORT 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

or  MICHIGAN 
11*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
debate  on  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill  (H.R.  5743)  I 
commended  my  colleagues  on  the  in- 
clusion of  funds  to  restore  reporting 
by  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service, 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
on  domestic  production  of  floricultural 
crops.  This  report  was  discontinued  in 
1981  as  an  economy  measure,  a  deci- 
sion that  has  proven  to  l>e  a  serious 
handicap    to    producers    in    Michigan 
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and  more  than  25  other  States,  as  well 
as  to  marketing  organizations  who 
have  an  urgent  requirement  for  this 
information. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  extensive  assistance  and  support 
provided  to  House  Appropriations 
Committee  by  members  of  Florists' 
Transworld  Delivery  Association  of 
Southfield,  Mich.,  and  the  officers  of 
FTD.  Acting  at  the  direction  of  FTD 
President  Edward  Von  Bargen  and  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  William  A. 
Mass,  FTD  members  made  special  ef- 
forts to  inform  Congress  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  data  in  FTDs  extensive 
marketing  and  information  programs. 
They  acted  in  close  cooperation  with 
other  industry  organizations  previous- 
ly mentioned. 

This  report,  known  as  Floriculture 
Crops,  is  vital  to  FTDs  program  of  at- 
tempting to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  cut  flowers  to  its  approximately 
20,000  retail  florist  members,  while 
maintaining  good  quality  and  reasona- 
ble prices  at  the  consumer  level. 

I  wish  to  salute  FTD  for  its  diligent 
work  in  support  of  the  Agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill.  Considering  that  cut 
flower  sales  are  valued  at  about  $6  bil- 
lion annually  at  the  retail  level,  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  economic  importance 
of  the  commercial  floriculture  indus- 
try to  the  United  States.* 


UNRESOLVED  CYPRUS  ISSUE 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  month  will  mark  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Turkish  invasion  of  the 
Republic  of  Cyprus.  Many  times  we 
here  in  Congress  have  heard  that  the 
first  step  in  resolving  this  problem 
must  be  the  resettlement  of  Fama- 
gusta/Varosha  by  Greek  Cypriots  left 
homeless  by  the  Turkish  occupation. 

Time  and  time  again  the  leader  of 
the  Turkish  Cypriots,  Rauf  Denktash, 
has  dangled  the  carrot  of  resettlement 
as  a  sign  of  his  willingness  to  bargain 
in  good  faith  on  the  Cyprus  issue. 
Time  and  time  again  the  carrot  has 
been  withdrawn  to  be  followed  by 
measures  which  widen  the  rift  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypri- 
ots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  a  unilat- 
eral declaration  of  independence,  we 
have  seen  an  exchange  of  ambassadors 
between  Turkey  and  the  Turkish 
rump  state,  we  have  seen  the  creation 
of  a  flag  for  Mr.  Denktash's  pseudo- 
state.  I  think  we  have  all  seen  enough. 

Since  actions  clearly  speak  louder 
than  words,  I  feel  it  is  time  for  Mr. 
Denktash  to  make  good  on  his  nearly 
decade  old  promise. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  recent  edi- 
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torial   that   appeared  in  the  London 
Guardian  on  May  29,  1984. 

[From  the  London  Guardian,  May  28,  1984] 
Mr.  Denktash  Asks  for  More 

When  Cyprus  catches  cold,  the  rest  of  the 
region  shows  a  distinct  tendency  to  sneeze. 
That  is  why  both  the  growing  tension  in 
Cyprus  and  the  Greek  Government's  en- 
dorsement of  the  neutralist  Stockholm  dec- 
laration, which  calls  for  an  immediate  nu- 
clear freeze,  have  been  placed  on  the  agenda 
for  the  Nato  foreign  ministers'  conference 
in  Washington  today.  Prime  Minister  Pa- 
pandreou.  the  socialist  leader  of  Greece  is 
often  accused  of  taking  an  erratic  and  un- 
predictable attitude  towards  Western  de- 
fence. Not  so:  he  blows  hot  or  cold  primarily 
according  to  the  state  of  play  with  Turkey. 
Over  Cyprus,  he  has  concluded  that  Ankara 
is  in  a  diplomatically  aggressive  mood  and 
that  the  big  guns  in  Nato  are  doing  nothing 
to  register  their  displeasure— if  any.  Hence 
the  t>oat-rocking. 

Greece  now  fears  tension  may  increase  in 
the  next  few  weeks  as  the  six-monthly  man- 
date for  the  UN  peacekeeping  force  in 
Cyprus  comes  up  for  renewal.  The  UN  force 
is,  technically,  accredited  to  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  which  is  only  able 
to  administer  that  two-thirds  of  the  island 
not  under  Turkish  control.  Since  the  unrec- 
ognized Turkish  Cypriot  •  *  *. 

UDI  last  November,  their  leader,  Mr.  Rauf 
Denktash,  has  refused  to  accept  the  writ  of 
the  UN  force.  But  he  has  allowed  UNFICYP 
soldiers  to  continue  their  essential  monitor- 
ing on  his  territory,  as  'guests.  "  Now,  he 
warns,  that  privilege  will  be  withdrawn 
unless  the  UN  recognises  his  'Turkish  State 
of  Northern  Cyprus. "  That  the  security 
council  clearly  will  not  do.  For  the  position 
of  the  UN.  since  1974.  has  been  that  North- 
ern Cyprus  is  under  Turkish  occupation  and 
that  the  Denktash  administration  is  illegal. 
The  Security  Council  wants  a  negotiated 
settlement,  it  is  true.  But  it  consistently  re- 
fuses to  legitimise  the  invasion  or  the  mini- 
state  which  emerged  from  it. 

At  the  time,  Mr.  Denktash  wrapped  UDI 
in  a  plethora  of  platitudes:  independence 
was  designed  'not  to  hinder  but  to  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  a  genuine  federation." 
He  appealed  to  the  secretary-general  to  con- 
tinue his  shuttle  diplomacy  in  search  of  a 
negotiated  settlement.  Since  then,  however, 
it  has  become  increasing  difficult  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Denktash  has  any  inclination  to 
come  to  formal,  federal  terms  with  his 
Greek  Cypriot  neighbours.  Still  less,  that 
Ankara  is  an  unwilling  Goliath,  being 
dragged  along  by  a  sophisticated  David, 
based  in  northern  Cyprus. 

Turkey  and  Turkish  Cyprus  exchanged 
ambassadors  on  the  very  day  the  UN  special 
representative  was  in  Nicosia  asking  both 
sides  to  "freeze  "  things.  Then  came  threats 
of  a  referendum  to  endorse  a  new  "inde- 
pendence" constitution,  to  be  followed  in 
short  order  by  election.  In  London  next 
month  Mr.  Denktash  and  the  Turkish  am- 
bassador to  the  UK  will  be  joint  guests  of 
honour  at  a  banquet  for  bankers  and  "inter- 
national business  circles"  sponsored  by  lead- 
ing Turkish  banks.  The  purpose  is  to  en- 
courage Britain's  fast  growing  trade— a 
trade  of  dubious  legality— with  the  North. 
Mr.  Denktash  is  systematically  building 
upon  UDI.  He  is  calculating  subverting  the 
UN-mediated  solution  he  claims  to  seek. 
And  he  is  apparently  doing  it  all  with  the 
blessings  of  Ankara.  Small  wonder  there  is  a 
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degree   of   twitching   from  Turkey's  Nato 
neighbour,  Greece.* 
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people  of  Northern  Ireland  and  for  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament."* 


PRIME  MINISTER  THATCHER 
AND  HER  "DELPHIC"  COM- 
MENTS ON  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGQ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

*  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  bipartisan 
104  member  ad  hoc  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs.  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  brief  arti- 
cle from  the  June  5  Irish  Times  which 
features  a  discussion  between  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher  and  the  editor  of 
the  Times  London  Bureau,  David 
McKittrick. 

McKittrick  aptly  described  the 
Prime  Minister's  comments  as  "del- 
phic."  It  is  high  time  for  the  British 
Government  to  addresss  the  issue  of 
Northern  Ireland  with  something 
more  than  indifference  and  ambiguity. 

I  was  especially  disappointed  in  Mrs. 
Thatcher's  observation  about  the  New 
Ireland  Porum.  The  report  and  work 
of  the  forum  while  not  perfect  does 
represent  the  foundation  upon  which 
a  political  solution  for  Ireland  could 
be  built.  This  Congress  felt  positively 
enough  about  it  to  pass  a  resolution  of 
commendation  to  the  forum  and  its 
participants. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  see  some- 
thing mare  than  political  inertia  on 
the  part  of  the  Thatcher  government. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Irish  Times,  June  5,  1984] 

Cautious  on  Forum 

(By  David  McKittrick) 

The  British  Prime  Minister.  Mrs.  Thatch- 
er, was  a  little  delphic  in  commenting  on 
the  New  Ireland  Porum  yesterday.  On  the 
one  hand  she  said  there  was  no  point  in 
having  an  inititative  which  made  things 
worse.  On  the  other  hand,  she  said  she  was 
prepared  te  discuss  "many,  many  things" 
with  the  Republic. 

In  an  interview  with  George  Gale  in  the 
Daily  Expness,  which  is  one  of  her  strongest 
supporters  in  Fleet  Street.  Mrs.  Thatcher 
was  perhaps  a  little  taken  aback  when  asked 
whether  Britain  should  not  withdraw  from 
Northern  Ireland. 

She  replied:  "At  the  moment  I  believe 
that  if  the  English  weren't  there,  there 
would  be  far  more  killing  than  there  is. 
Please  don't  think  we  just  leave  it  alone,  it's 
a  shortage  of  acceptable  solutions." 

Asked  about  the  Forum  report,  the  Prime 
Minister  answered:  'I  said  we'd  give  any 
new  idea  a  pretty  thorough  intellectual  in- 
spection. But  each  of  those  things  in  the 
New  Ireland  Forum— the  unitary  State,  a 
federal  state,  and  joint  authority— each  of 
those  things  is  to  some  extent  a  takeover,  as 
it  would  appear  to  the  Ulster  Unionists. 

"Now.  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  many, 
many  things  with  the  Republic  of  Ireland, 
including  that  report,  but  when  it  comes  to 
deciding  the  future,  it  is  a  matter  for  the 


LAWRENCE  TOWNSHIP,  N.J., 
HONORS  LARRY  KSANZNAK 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  special  at- 
tention today  to  the  illustrious  career 
and  community  service  work  of  Larr^f 
Ksanznak  of  Lawrence.  N.J. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Larry  Ksanznak  is  a 
dedicated  educator  who  has  devoted 
much  of  his  life  to  bettering  the  edu- 
cational process  for  young  people.  His 
unselfish  work  organizing  educational 
and  extracurricular  activities  has 
made  his  community  of  Lawrence  a 
much  better  place  to  live  and  grow  for 
both  schoolchildren  and  their  parents. 

For  the  past  23  years,  Larry  Ksanz- 
nak's  enthusiasm  and  work  has 
brought  him  numerous  citations,  cer- 
tificates, and  awards.  His  accomplish- 
ments are  impressive,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, what  he  has  meant  to  Law- 
rence as  a  community  and  its  families 
in  far  greater  than  words  can  express. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Larry  Ksanznak  will  be 
honored  at  a  special  recognition 
dinner  to  be  held  Friday,  June  15, 
1984,  in  Lawrenceville.  I  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  joining  Lawrence  Mayor 
Gretal  Gatterdam.  School  Board 
President  Sara  Hill.  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Joseph  Farinola.  and  many, 
many  other  friends  of  Larry's  on  this 
most  appropriate  occasion. 

Larry  Ksanznak  began  his  work  in 
Lawrence  Township  as  principal  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  Elementary  School 
in  1961.  He  became  director  of  elemen- 
tary education  for  Lawrence  in  1964. 
In  1966,  he  was  named  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Lawrence  Township 
School  and  has  served  with  distinction 
in  the  position  ever  since. 

Larry  Ksanznak  coordinated  student 
exchanges  between  Lawrence  Town- 
ship and  Charlottesville,  Va.,  during 
the  Nation's  Bicentennial,  as  a  way  to 
provide  an  educational  experience  for 
students  during  that  special  celebra- 
tion in  1976. 

He  served  as  the  originator  of  the 
outdoor  education  program  in  1964 
and  coordinated  activities  of  Earth- 
Space  Resource  Year  in  1974.  The  visit 
of  astronaut  Harrison  Schmitt  in  con- 
nection with  that  event  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  Larry's  outstanding  organizing 
efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Larry  Ksanznak  origi- 
nated Student  Government  Day  in 
Lawrence  Township.  This  worthwhile 
program  offers  students  the  unique 
experience  of  serving  with  various  mu- 
nicipal government  officials  for  a  day. 
Larry  is  the  founder  of  Safety  Town,  a 
summer   program   designed   to   teach 
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young  children  fundamental  rules  of 
safety.  In  addition,  he  founded  the 
Lawrence  High  School  Athletic  Boost- 
er Club  and  the  Lawrence  Band  Par- 
ents support  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Larry  Ksanznak  is  the 
epitome  of  excellence  in  teaching  and 
caring  for  children.  He  has  actively  ex- 
pressed this  genius  so  many  times 
both  in  school  and  out.  He  has 
coached  girls  soccer  and  softball  teams 
when  those  programs  were  first  intro- 
duced as  part  of  Lawrence  Township 
recreation  programs.  He  is  a  charter 
member  and  participant  in  the  Law- 
rence Township  Bocci  League.  He  has 
also  served  as  a  Little  League  and 
Babe  Ruth  League  baseball  coach. 
Larry  also  founded  the  Biddie  Basket- 
ball program  in  Lawrence  Township. 

Larry  Ksanznak  not  only  has  devot- 
ed much  of  his  time  to  children,  but 
he  has  also  found  time  in  his  busy 
schedule  to  devote  to  his  community. 
He  was  a  volunteer  at  the  Neighbor- 
hood Service  Center  and  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  many  of  their  programs. 

Larry  served  as  cochairman  of  the 
Lawrence  July  4  Celebration  Commit- 
tee from  1981  through  this  year.  In 
1980  he  was  cochairman  of  the  Olym- 
pic Celebration  Conunittee.  He  was 
the  first  person  to  be  named  Man  of 
the  Year  by  the  Lawrence  Jaycees  and 
was  named  Man  of  the  Year  by  Law- 
rence American  Legion  Post  414  in 
1981.  The  Lawrence  Athletic  Associa- 
tion named  him  Sportsperson  of  the 
Year  in  1977. 

Larry  Ksanznak  served  as  coordina- 
tor of  Project  Pride  I,  II,  and  III. 
Project  Pride  I  was  a  successful  fund- 
raising  project  to  help  earthquake  vic- 
tims in  Italy.  Project  Pride  II  honored 
the  Lawrence  High  School  undefeated 
football  team  and  its  quarterback, 
Scott  Brunner  who  is  now  playing  pro- 
fessional football  with  the  Denver 
Broncos.  Project  Pride  III  honored 
school  employees  who  had  served  25 
years  or  more. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  Larry  Ksanz- 
nak is  a  special  individual  who  places 
the  well-being  of  students  and  his 
community  above  all  else.  I  am  proud 
to  be  able  to  call  him  a  friend  and 
would  like  the  rest  of  the  country  to 
know  that  he  is  indeed  a  loving  and 
outstanding  citizen  of  Lawrence  Town- 
ship, N.J.* 


INTERNATIONAL  NETWORK  OF 
JEWISH  HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

*  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  Memorial  Day  weekend. 
May  27-2^  1984,  more  than  1,700  sons 
and  daughters  of  survivors  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust met  in  New  York  City.  This 
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conference,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was 
organized  by  the  International  Net- 
work of  Children  of  Jewish  Holocaust 
Survivors  under  the  leadership  of  its 
founder  and  first  chairman.  Mena- 
chem  Z.  Rosensaft.  At  the  opening  ple- 
nary session  of  the  conference.  Mr. 
Rosensaft  delivered  an  address  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  principles  and 
goals  of  the  second  generation.  I  par- 
ticipated in  this  historic  conference, 
and.  as  a  son  of  Holocaust  survivors,  as 
a  Jew  and  as  an  American.  I  am  proud 
to  associate  myself  fully  with  his 
views. 

It  is  my  pleaisure  to  share  Mr.  Rosen- 
saft's  speech  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

Opening  Address  by  Menachem  Z.  Rosen 
SArr.  Founding  Chairman.  International 
Network  or  Children  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust Survivors 

father 
I  used  to  be  a  part  of  you.  belong  to  you 
the  extension  of  your  being 
but  now  you  live  within  me 
are  the  spark  of  my  consciousness 
I  say  kaddish  for  you,  with  you 
as  you  sing  your  melodies 
speak   your   words,    hearing   your  voice   in 

mine 
and  my  eyes,  too  green 
have  somehow  started  to  reflect  the  blue  of 

yours 
I  used  to  be  a  part  of  you 
protected  by  your  presence,  by  your  light 
but  now  the  time  is  mine 
and  alone  I  musi  be  more  than  myself: 
your  son  has  l)ecome  your  heir 
has  become  you 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  beginning  on 
the  day  of  the  liberation  of  Bergen-Belsen 
on  April  15.  1945,  my  father  was  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  survivors  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust. His  was  one  of  the  few  voices  that 
kept  the  memory  of  the  Six  Million  alive 
during  the  1950s  and  1960s.  With  dignity 
and  fierce  dedication,  he  devoted  his  life  to 
commemorating  those  who  had  perished, 
and  to  educating  a  world  that  did  not  want 
to  listen. 

When  he  died  eight  and  a  half  years  ago. 
he  left  many  things  undone,  many  projects 
unrealized.  As  his  son,  and  as  his  witness,  it 
is  my  privilege  today  to  open  the  First 
International  Conference  of  Children  of 
Holocaust  Survivors. 

We.  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  survi- 
vors, have  accepted  the  heavy  responsibility 
inherent  in  our  unique  identity,  and  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  providing  the 
necessary  continuity  for  our  parents'  work 
of  the  past  thirty-nine  years.  Together  with 
them,  we  shall  protect  and  perpetuate  the 
sanctity  and  the  inviolability  of  the  memory 
of  the  Holocaust.  We  shall  prevent  it  from 
being  exploited,  mythologized  or  desecrated 
by  anyone  for  any  purpose. 

And  above  all,  we  shall  transmit  to  our 
children  our  profound  reverence  and  admi- 
ration for  the  spiritual  strength,  the  heroic 
defiance  and  the  somber  dignity  displayed 
throughout  the  years  of  the  Holocaust  by 
all  who  suffered  its  agonies,  the  victims  as 
well  as  the  survivors,  for  it  is  their  unyield 
ing  adherence  to  the  highes'  principles  of 
Judaism  and  humanism  which  syml>olizes 
and  explains  the  survival  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

However,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  years  of  darkness  constitute  only  a  part 
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of  our  cultural  and  spiritual  identity.  Our 
inheritance  is  a  singular  awareness  of  our 
past  and.  in  particular,  of  the  totality  of 
that  past.  True,  the  Holocaust  often  stands 
out  as  the  most  prominent  element  of  that 
awareness,  but  this  in  no  way  diminishes 
the  importance  of  all  that  preceded  it. 

Contrary  to  the  apparent  belief  of  many 
American  and  other  Jews  who  first  saw 
them  as  refugees  and  who  to  this  day  persist 
in  regarding  them  only  as  such,  our  parents 
did  not  suddenly  appear  out  of  nowhere. 
They  did  not  begin  their  existences  as 
adults  in  the  ghettos  and  camps,  or  on  the 
day  of  their  liberation  from  the  Nazis.  Nor 
are  they  just  two-dimensional,  anonymous 
figures  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  be.  and  to 
be  known  as.    the  survivors." 

Before  the  catastrophe,  before  they 
became  immersed  in  death  and  darkness, 
they  had  been  educated,  cultured,  produc- 
tive men  and  women.  They  had  belonged  to 
cohesive  families,  many  had  already  mar- 
ried and  become  parents,  and  they  had 
played  active  roles  in  their  communities. 
This  is  how  they  entered  the  Holocaust, 
and.  having  resisted  all  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Germans  to  dehumanize  them,  they 
emerged  determined  to  resume  their  right- 
ful place  in  .society.  Thus,  they  had  the 
energy  and  determination,  despite  all  obsta- 
cles, to  rebuild  their  lives.  And  in  the  new 
homes  they  created,  in  which  they  raised  us. 
they  instilled  in  us  those  qualities  which,  I 
believe,  set  us  apart  from  others  of  our  gen 
eration. 

For  the  most  part,  we  have  received  more 
from  them  than  most  children  ever  receive 
from  their  parents.  Some  of  them  were 
silent  about  their  experiences,  unable  or  un- 
willing to  speak.  Others  told  us  everything. 
Many  wanted  to  shield  us.  to  protect  us 
from  the  knowledge  of  evil.  But  all  of  them 
gave  us  their  love,  their  presence,  their 
laughter  and  melodies,  their  hopes  and 
their  dreams.  They  encouraged  us  to  study, 
to  develop  intellectually,  not  to  waste  our 
lives,  and  they  taught  us  what  it  means  to 
be  a  Jew.  It  is  because  of  them,  through 
them,  that  we  are  able  to  be  a  bridge  be 
tween  the  decimated  world  of  pre-Holocau.st 
European  Jewry  and  a  future  that  is  ours  to 
shape  and  influence. 

Unfortunately,  in  many  instances  our 
search  for  our  collective  identity  as  children 
of  survivors  has  led  to  the  creation  of  an  ar- 
tificial and  counterproductive  separateness. 
Specifically.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  do  not 
share  in  our  parent's  exclusivity.  They  went 
through  the  Holocaust.  We  did  not.  It  is 
wrong  for  us  to  think  of  ourselves  as  survi- 
vors in  any  sense  of  the  term.  They,  and 
they  alone,  are  entitled  to  that  designation. 
Nor  do  we  have  any  exclusive  rights  to  the 
survivors'  legacy  or  to  the  memory  of  the 
Holocaust.  These  belong  to  the  Jewish 
people  and  to  mankind. 

However,  while  our  being  children  of  sur- 
vivors does  not  give  us  any  privileges,  it  does 
impose  on  us  a  profound  responsibility. 
Thanks  to  our  parents,  we  have  a  particular 
knowledge  of  and  sensitivity  to  the  signifi- 
cance and  consequences  of  the  Holocaust, 
and  we  have  a  special  understanding  of  that 
Central  and  Eastern  European  Jewish  uni- 
verse that  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  our  obli- 
gation to  share  all  that  we  have  learned 
from  them  with  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity as  well  as  society  as  a  whole. 

Tragically,  the  basic  character  of  man  has 
not  changed  since  1945.  We  live  in  a  world 
of  ever-escalating  anti-Semitism.  The  op- 
pression of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
tensified dramatically;  the  Jewish  communi- 
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ty  of  Ethiopia  continues  to  languish  In  de- 
spair: Jewish  schools  and  cemeteries  are  reg- 
ularly vandalized;  even  here  in  the  United 
States:  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Rever- 
end Jesse  Jackson  dares  to  publicly  pro- 
claim the  greatness  of  Adolf  Hitler;  and  the 
State  of  Israel  is  subjected  to  a  continuous 
barrage  of  vitriolic  attacks  by  its  enemies. 

At  the  same  time,  atrocities  in  Central 
America  and  India,  the  brutal  persecution 
of  the  Bahai  in  Iran,  and  the  continuing 
international  disgrace  represented  by  South 
Africa's  reprehensible  policy  of  Apartheid 
serve  to  remind  us  that  Jews  are  never  the 
only  victims  of  the  world's  evil  and  venality. 
And  today,  we  are  even  confronted  by  the 
terrifying  phenomenon  of  Jewish  would-be 
terrorists  on  the  West  Bank  who  strive  to 
implement  the  racist  philosophy  expounded 
by  fanatics  such  as  Meir  Kahane— a  philoso- 
phy which.  I  might  add.  is  contrary  to  the 
most  basic  principles  of  bctfh  Judai-sm  and 
Zionism. 

Thus,  it  is  not  enough  for  us  only  to  com- 
memorate the  past.  Rather,  we  must  be  sen- 
sitive to  all  forms  of  human  suffering,  and 
we  must  take  our  place  at  the  forefront  of 
the  struggle  against  racial  hatred  and  op- 
pression of  any  kind. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us,  the  members  of  the  Second 
Generation,  to  stop  talking  solely  or  even 
primarily  to  ourselves.  The  critical  dialogue 
that  we  must  initiate  and  maintain  is  with 
others  of  our  generation— Jews  and  non- 
Jews  alike— whose  parents  did  not  go 
through  the  Holocaust.  Thus,  it  is  our  role 
in  the  community  which  is  of  primary  im- 
portance. We  must  be  active  and  bring  our 
presence  and  our  particular  perspective  to 
bear  within  our  respective  synagogues, 
within  local  and  national  Jewish  organiza- 
tions, and  within  the  American  political 
system  as  a  whole.  Those  are  the  arenas 
where  we  have  to  make  our  contribution, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of 
Second  Generation  groups,  to  ensure  the 
perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  the  Holo- 
caust. If  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  will  have  be- 
trayed our  responsibility. 

Moreover,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
each  of  us  will  express  his  or  her  commit- 
ment to  our  collective  identity  in  an  individ- 
ualistic, often  idiosyncratic,  manner.  Some 
of  us  carry  out  our  responsibility  in  our  in- 
dividual capacities,  others  as  part  of  orga- 
nized Second  Generation  groups.  Some  of  us 
are  political  activists,  while  others  have  aca- 
demic orientations.  Many  children  of  survi- 
vors teach  and  write  atiout  the  Holocaust 
for  both  Jews  and  non-Jews.  Others  are 
deeply  involved  with  Jewish  cultural  institu- 
tions. And  still  others  devote  themselves  to 
the  campaigns  on  behalf  of  Soviet  and  Ethi- 
opian Jewry. 

My  point  is  that  we  are  no  different  from 
our  parents  and  grandparents,  and  no  one 
should  expect  us  to  conform  to  any  precon- 
ceived, uncontroversial  stereotype.  Some  of 
us  will  be  paragons  of  all  the  conventional 
values  of  the  American  Jewish  community. 
And  that  is  as  it  should  be.  Others  are  revo- 
lutionaries, and  that.  too.  is  as  it  should  be. 
For  after  all,  the  Six  Million  included  Com- 
munists, atheists  and  Bundists  as  well  as 
Rabbis,  businessmen  and  Zionists. 

In  fact,  I  would  go  one  step  further.  In 
contemporary  post-Holocaust  America, 
being  a  committed,  proud  Jew  no  longer  re- 
quires courage  or  spiritual  strength.  But 
being  true  to  one's  conscience  often  does. 
And  the  moral  imperatives  of  our  lives  and 
convictions  may  take  us  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Jewish  community.  Remember 
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that  two  Of  the  three  yoiing  civil  rights 
workers  who  were  murdered  near  Philadel- 
phia. Mississippi  in  the  summer  of  1964 
were  Jews.  For  me,  and  for  many  of  our  gen- 
eration, they  will  always  represent  the  most 
admirable  embodiment  of  true  Jewish 
values.  And  remember  also  that  Anatoli 
Shcharansky  lingers  in  a  Russian  jail  be- 
cause he  ohose  to  fight  on  behalf  of  all 
those  who  are  deprived  of  their  rights  by 
the  Soviet  regime,  Jews  as  well  as  non-Jews. 

In  short,  the  issue  is  not  whether  we  are 
all  committed  to  the  identical  ideals.  The 
critical  question,  instead,  is  whether  or  not 
each  of  us  is  committed  to  any  ideal.  And  I 
suggest  that  it  is  only  by  being  true  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  convictions  that  we  can  be 
worthy  of  our  legacy. 

Above  all,  however,  as  the  heirs  of  the  Six 
Million  Jews  who  were  annihilated  during 
the  Holocaust,  we  have  a  sacred  obligation 
to  uphold  and  defend  those  principles  and 
ideals  which  unite  us.  Thus  we  must  contin- 
ue to  identify  unambiguously  with  the  State 
of  Israel;  we  must  preserve  and  strengthen 
our  Jewish  spiritual  and  cultural  identity: 
and.  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of 
Auschwitz  and  Bergen-Belsen,  we  must  both 
speak  out  and  act  on  behalf  of  all  who  are 
persecuted  and  oppressed  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Somewhere,  beyond  us  and  within  us, 
there  is  a  nocturnal  eternity  where  six  mil- 
lion souls  wait  for  the  Messiah.  Among 
them  is  the  shadow  of  my  five  and  a  half 
year  old  brother.  My  own  daughter  is  now 
just  about  that  age.  only  a  little  older.  Each 
time  I  look  at  her.  hold  her  in  my  arms, 
watch  her  as  she  laughs  and  plays,  I  realize 
how  fortunate  we  are.  and  how  much  we 
owe  the  future.  We  must  ensure  that  she 
and  all  other  children  growing  up  in  our 
world  will  never  experience  another  Holo- 
caust. For  that,  and  that  alone,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  our  heritage.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

I     or  coNNECTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  at  any  time  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress,  I  am  compelled  to  join  the 
Congressional  Call  to  Conscience  Vigil 
for  Soviet  Jews.  I  come  forth  now  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  intolerable 
conditions  under  which  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  living.  Inside  their 
country,  there  exists  a  growing  perva- 
sive mood  of  anti-Semitism.  The  Rus- 
sian state  is  intensifying  its  propagan- 
da campaign  against  those  who  simply 
would  like  to  pursue  basic  human 
rights.  It  has  become  an  accepted  fact 
in  the  Soviet  Union  that  any  public 
intervention  on  their  behalf  is  an  act 
against  humanity.  Reliable  sources 
claim  that  KGB  agents  monitor  con- 
duct, make  daily  raids  on  apartments, 
confiscate  all  Jewish  religious  materi- 
als and  force  many  to  renounce  their 
faith.  Imaginary  state  crimes  are 
charged  against  refuseniks,  who  subse- 
quently lose  their  jobs.  They  are  la- 
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beled  traitors  and  are  frequently 
forced  to  serve  in  labor  camps,  or 
thrown  in  jail  with  little  opportunity 
to  defend  themselves.  Hebrew  classes 
and  Jewish  religious  services  are  state 
crimes  punishable  by  imprisonment. 
In  defense,  the  Soviet  Government 
claims  that  the  desire  for  emigration 
represents  essentially  one  thing:  A 
drive  to  disseminate  official  Soviet  se- 
crets to  hostile  foreign  countries.  All 
of  this  seems  to  me  a  bit  preposterous. 

Among  the  most  cherished  of  our  in- 
alienable rights  in  the  United  States  is 
our  ability  to  worship  in  any  manner 
we  choose.  Being  such  a  fundamental 
feature  of  our  American  way  of  life, 
we  take  for  granted  our  right  to  reli- 
gious freedom.  It  is  seldom  that  we 
stop  to  consider  what  it  would  be  like 
if  this  freedom  were  to  be  taken  away 
from  us.  Yet,  that  unimaginable  reali- 
ty does  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  public  at  large, 
must  continue  to  call  attention  to  the 
plight  of  these  refuseniks. 

Recently,  an  individual  case  of  this 
struggle  has  come  to  my  attention,  A 
youivg  man  from  Stamford,  Conn,,  in- 
formed me  that  he  celebrated  a  joint 
bar  mitzvah  with  a  Soviet  friend  of 
his.  Since  Soviet  boys  are  not  legally 
permitted  to  have  bar  mitzvahs,  my 
constituent  took  it  upon  himself  to 
represent  the  Russian  boy,  named 
"Karmi  Elbert,"  at  his  bar  mitzvah  so 
that  Karmi  could  participate,  in  some 
sense,  in  this  sacred  occasion. 

Like  so  many  others  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Karmi's  family  was  denied  per- 
mission to  leave  the  country  on  the 
grounds  that  they  had  access  to  classi- 
fied information.  When  the  Elberts  in- 
quired about  what  this  classified  infor- 
mation might  be,  they  were  told  that 
the  father.  Lev,  had  uncovered  Gov- 
ernment secrets  during  his  army  serv- 
ice. In  fact.  Lev  was  in  a  construction 
battalion  building  swimming  pools.  In 
1977.  the  Elberts  petitioned  the 
Ukrainian  Supreme  Court  to  supply  a 
written  explanation  to  their  refusals 
for  leaving  the  country.  Shortly  there- 
after, Karmi's  mother  was  beaten  by 
strangers  twice  in  1  day,  and  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  family  would  face 
even  graver  consequences  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  efforts  to  emigrate.  In 
protest,  Karmi's  father  joined  six 
others  in  a  5-day  hunger  strike  which 
was  of  little  avail.  They  were  then  in- 
formed that  Lev  had  a  criminal  file  of 
his  own  opened  by  the  KGB  and  that 
he  was  suspected  of  abuses  of  official 
position,  having  misused  a  medical  cer- 
tificate, participating  in  illegal  Zionist 
activities,  and  selling  sensitive  infor- 
mation. These  contrived  charges  incur 
an  even  greater  risk  of  arrest  under 
parasitism.  In  January  1980,  the  El- 
berts were  informed  that  they  no 
longer  would  be  denied  exit  visas  on 
the  groimds  of  secrecy,  but  rather,  in- 
sufficient kinship,  and  that  their  file 
would  be  considered  closed. 
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Karmi's  family  is  one  of  many  who 
is  being  denied  its  right  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Recently,  there  has 
been  an  alarming  decline  in  the 
number  of  Jewish  immigrants  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  seems  clear 
that  this  follows  official  Government 
policy.  To  illustrate,  less  than  3,000 
emigrated  in  1982,  as  compared  with 
approximately  51,000  in  1979.  In  1983, 
the  total  number  of  immigrants  was 
about  1,000,  a  two-thirds  reduction 
from  the  previous  year.  In  January, 
1984,  only  88  Jews  were  allowed  out;  in 
February.  90  -succeeded;  and  in  March, 
only  55  received  exit  visas.  Projections 
for  the  rest  of  this  year  are  just  as 
bleak.  World  awareness  has  been 
growing  over  this  concern,  and  it  is  the 
hope  of  many  that,  if  the  world  ex- 
presses continued  indignation,  the  So- 
viets will  ease  their  repressive  policies. 

The  Soviet  Union's  increasing  op- 
pression represents  an  appalling  abuse 
of  civil  rights.  There  are  now  approxi- 
mately 1.8  million  Jews  persecuted  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  as  their  num- 
bers grow,  I  feel  compelled  to  respond. 
I  speak  before  you  now  in  support  of 
the  Congressional  Call  to  Conscience 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews,  in  the  hope  that 
we  in  Congress  can  advance  their 
cause.  At  the  present  time.  I  have 
asked  the  State  Department  to  inquire 
on  Karmi's  behalf,  and  have  made  a 
request  for  additional,  updated  infor- 
mation about  the  Elbert  family.  It  is 
the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  do  whatever  we 
can  to  assist  in  this  desperate  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  a  world  as  interde- 
pendent as  ours  demands  activism,  and 
it  seems  hypocritical  for  us  to  sit  idle 
while  millions  of  people  are  being  per- 
secuted for  the  sole  crime  of  pursuing 
those  same  liberties  which  we  hold  so 
dear.* 


VOA  MODERNIZATION  SHOWS 
THAT  GOVERNMENT  CAN  WORK 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  in  recent  history,  we  have  a 
President  who  not  only  talks  about 
the  need  for  modernizing  the  Voice  of 
America  but  is  willing  to  do  something 
about  it.  In  previous  administrations, 
funds  for  VOA  modernization  were 
always  cut  out  of  budget  requests 
before  they  reached  the  Congress.  The 
result  has  been  decades  of  neglect  of 
VGA's  technological  needs. 

Thanks  to  President  Reagan's  sup- 
port and  the  strong  leadership  of  VOA 
Director  Ken  Tomlinson,  along  with 
broad-based  backing  in  Congress,  the 
Voice  of  America  is  finally  moderniz- 
ing its  antiquated  equipment,  upgrad- 
ing its  news  services,  and  sharpening 
its  feature  stories. 
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I  commend  lo  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  essay  on  this  impor- 
tant achievement  from  National  Jour- 
nal, and  urge  them  lo  continue  their 
support  for  modernizing  our  interna- 
tional broadcasts.  With  continued  bi- 
partisan support  in  Congress  we  can 
show  the  Nation  that  Government  can 
indeed  work,  and  continue  the  remark- 
able progress  Mr.  Tomlinson  has 
made. 
The  article  follows: 

All  the  News  That  s  Fit  To  Hear 
<By  Kenneth  Y.  Tomlinson) 
Ironies  abound  at  the  Voice  of  America 
(VOA).  While  its  parent  organization,  the 
U.S.   Information  Agency  <USIA).   is  guar 
tered  in  a  new  office  building  in  a  complex 
Kno»-n  as  Federal  Center  Plaza,  the  VOA  oc 
cupies  a  faded  art  deco  structure  across  the 
street.  What  is  worse,  until  recently  its  fa- 
cilities were  mostly  of  World  War  II  vintage 
Yet  the  VOA  is  hardly  t)eing  left  behind 
Under  director  Kenneth  Y.  Tomlinson.  who 
joined  the  organization  at  the  end  of  1982. 
the  emphasis  is  on  higher  professional  jour 
nalistic  standards:  more  hard  news,  sharper 
feature  stories  and  an  end  to  what  he  call.s 
"radio  formats  of  the  1950s. 

And  because  accusations  of  politicization 
are  rampant  at  the  USIA.  Tomlinson  works 
hard  to  differentiate  his  organization  s  goals 
and  purposes  from  those  of  the  USIA  and  to 
shield  his  troops  from  agency  controversies 
Tomlinson  came  to  the  VOA  from  Read 
er's  Digest,  where  he  had  been  a  senior 
editor  in  New  York  as  well  as  a  correspond 
ent  in  Paris  and  Washington.  He  began  his 
career  at  the  Richmond  TimesDtspatch. 

The  USIA  and  the  Voice  of  America  are 
•  very  different  and  separate  institutions.' 
Tomlinson  said  in  an  interview  VOA  is 
chartered  to  be  a  news  and  current  affairs 
organization  in  the  same  tradition  as  the 
BBC  .  .  The  policy  job  of  USIA  is  to  tell 
America's  story  to  the  world  and  reflect,  to 
a  major  degree.  US  government  policy 

The  VOA  does  have  a  policy  mission.  The 
three  aspects  of  its  charter,  updated  by  Con- 
gress in  1976.  are  to:  serve  as  a  consistently 
reliable  and  authoritative  source  of  news; 
represent  America,  not  any  single  segment 
of  American  society  and  present  a  bal 

anced  and  comprehensive  projection  of  sig- 
nificant    American    thought     and    instilu 
tlons:"    and     present   the    policies   of    the 
United  States  clearly  and 

effectively  .  .  .  and      present       responsible 
opinion  and  discussion  on  these  policies." 

To  meet  its  interpretation  of  the  last  por 
lion  of  this  charter,  the  VOA.  under  the 
Reagan  Administration,  began  broadcasting 
editorials  representing  the  Administration  s 
views.  Some  career  officials  in  the  agency 
are  troubled  by  the  editorials,  which  are 
consistently  hardline.  anti-Soviet  and  po- 
lemical. 

During  a  three-week  stretch  in  May.  for 
example,  the  editorials  covered  the  plight  of 
Soviet  dissident  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his 
wife,  events  in  Communist  Kampuchea,  the 
Soviet  and  Eastern  European  boycott  of  the 
1984  Olympics,  a  comparison  between  the 
elected  government  of  El  Salvador  and  the 
nonelected  regime  in  Nicaragua  and  the  role 
of  education  in  a  free  society 

The  news,  however,  is  straight  It  differs 
from  a  typical  commercial  American  news- 
cast only  in  that  it  is  much  more  interna 
tionally  oriented.  It  does  not  avoid  bad  news 
about  Administration  policy. 
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During  the  week  that  Salvadoran  Presi- 
dent-elect Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  visited 
Washington,  for  example,  the  VOA  broad- 
cast a  lengthy  story  from  London  at>out  an 
Amnesty  International  report  on  death 
squad  activity  in  El  Salvador.  The  report 
criticized  both  the  Salvadoran  government 
and  U.S.  embassy  officials  for  not  cracking 
down  hard  enough  on  right-wing  violence. 

Tomlinson  said  there  Is  a  consensus  that 
the  VOA  s  past  news  standards  were  not 
high  enough;  an  overseas  listener,  in  the 
midst  of  an  international  crisis,  would  tune 
in  on  the  hour,  only  to  hear  a  feature  about 
roller  skating  in  New  York.  Someday,  he 
wants  the  newscasts  to  be  as  highly  regard- 
ed as  the  BBC's. 

In  addition  to  bringing  in  more  profession- 
al journalists,  he  has  added  indepth  hard 
news  programming,  protected  the  sanctity  " 
of  the  newsroom  against  political  interfer- 
ence and  plans  to  beef  up  political  coverage. 

He  has  also  brought  in  more  outside  com- 
mentators to  reflect  the  diversity  of  opinion 
on  major  issues  instead  of  having  VOA  writ 
ers  prepare  in-house  commentaries. 

But  Tomlinson  does  not  apologize  for  the 
editorials.  Like  it  or  not.  East-West  issues 
arc  among  the  most  important  issues  of  our 
time."  he  said.  If  advocacy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration'.s  views  offends  some  American  lis- 
teners, there  are  people  around  the  world 
who  are  genuinely  curious  about  U.S.  poli- 
cies.a 


THE  SOVIET  UNION'S 
AGGRESSIVE  ISOLATIONISM 

HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  attention  is  being  focused  at 
present  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  what 
has  been  called  its  aggressive  isolation- 
ism. The  West  has  been  speculating  as 
to  why  the  Soviets  have  retreated  into 
their  shell  and  whether  this  repre- 
sents a  net  gain  or  a  net  loss  for  the 
free  world.  In  its  usual  hard-hitting 
fashion,  the  British  magazine,  the 
Economist,  has  addressed  this  subject. 
I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  Mem- 
bers' attention. 

Hedgehogs  Aren  t  Lions— So  Be  Glad  of 
Mr.  Gromyko  s  Rolled  Up  Russia 

That  Russia  has  for  the  lime  being  rolled 
Itself  up  into  a  prickly  ball  is  now  generally 
understood.  That  this  is  good  news,  except 
of  course  for  the  Russians  them.selves.  is 
still  in  dispute.  An  inward-looking  Russia,  it 
IS  argued,  is  a  worrying  Russia.  On  the  con- 
trary: it  is  one  of  the  brighter  spots  of  this 
nervous  1984.  for  two  reasons. 

The  Russians'  recent  retreat  into  them- 
selves IS  unlikely  to  be  the  prelude  lo  a 
sudden  pounce  outwards.  They  are  behaving 
like  this  becau.se  a  large  part  of  their  for- 
eign policy,  from  missiles  In  Europe  to 
Marxism  In  Mozambique,  has  run  into  a 
brick  wall.  President  Chernenko  shows  no 
sign  of  believing  that  the  brick  has  turned 
into  cardboard.  He  has  done  little  to  exploit 
the  Reagan  administration's  failure  in  Leba- 
non, and  almost  nothing  to  worsen  its  prob- 
lems in  Central  America.  He  has  missed  a 
rather  obvious  chance  to  see  if  bad  relations 
with    America    could    be    the    moment    for 
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better  relations  with  China.  Only  where  he 
can  use  his  power  without  much  risk— 
against  the  Afghans  and  Mr.  Andrei  Sak- 
harov—is  he  piling  on  the  pressure. 

A  dynamic  young  Soviet  leader  might 
have  been  tempted  lo  punch  a  hole  through 
his  country's  difficulties  abroad.  The  undyn- 
amic  Mr.  Chernenko,  presiding  over  a  for- 
eign-policy committee  of  puzzled  septuage- 
narians, does  not  look  like  a  puncher. 

The  one  semi-exception  to  Russian  wari- 
ness might  be  the  wars  of  south-west  Asia. 
The  fighting  in  Afghanistan  could  eventual- 
ly point  Russia  towards  opportunities  in 
Pakistan  and  India.  The  Iran-Iraq  war 
offers  a  more  immediate  temptation.  It  is 
not  true  that  Russia  and  the  west  "have  the 
same  interests  "  In  the  Gulf.  The  west's  in- 
terest is  lo  l>e  able  to  buy  the  Gulf's  oil  at  a 
reasonable  price:  Russia  does  not  need  the 
oil.  and  wouldn't  in  the  least  mind  the 
west's  not  getting  It.  If  the  Gulf  war  takes  a 
turn  for  the  worse,  it  would  be  against 
nature  for  the  Russians  not  to  try  to  put  a 
spoke  Into  the  west's  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  Yet  even  here  they  cannot  go 
too  far:  they  do  not  want  either  an  outright 
victory  for  the  ayatoUahs'  Iran,  or  a  head- 
on  clash  with  America. 

GLOWERING  ISN'T  LOVABLE 

The  other  reason  why  Russia-in-a-huff  is 
no  bad  thing  is  its  effect  on  public  opinion 
in  Western  Europe.  The  east-west  contest 
over  the  past  few  years  has  been  in  large 
part  a  battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
west  Europeans.  Under  Leonid  Brezhnev 
and  Yuri  Andropov,  the  Russians  did  fairly 
well  in  this  battle,  because  Brezhnev  and 
Andropov  managed  to  keep  up  an  air  of 
steady  reasonableness  that  made  a  lot  of 
Europeans  overlook  things  like  Afghanistan 
and  Poland  and  the  SS-20s.  Under  Konstan- 
tin  Chernenko.  Russia  has  reverted  to  the 
behaviour  of  an  earlier  era. 

The  foreign  minister.  Mr.  Gromyko.  brow- 
beats west  European  visitors  when  he 
should  be  trying  to  cajole  them.  The  de- 
fence minister.  Marshal  Ustinov,  threatens 
more  missiles  instead  of  talking  about  how 
both  sides  might  have  fewer.  President 
Chernenko  himself  mutters  anti-western 
platitudes.  The  aim  is  presumably  to  fright- 
en west  Europeans  out  of  the  missile-de- 
ploying decision  they  implemented  last 
year.  The  evidence,  so  far.  Is  that  a  glower- 
ing Mr.  Gromyko  and  chuntering  Mr.  Cher- 
nenko are  making  Europeans  feel  that 
maybe  Mr.  Reagan  was  half-right  about 
Russia  after  all. 

Because  nuclear  weapons  have  to  be  con- 
trolled. Mr.  Chernenko  or  his  successor  will 
one  day  have  to  say  to  his  ruling  party— as 
South  Africa's  Mr.  Botha  said  to  his  ruling 
party  last  weekend— that  "we  must  face  the 
realities  of  the  world".  But  for  the  rest  of 
1984.  and  maybe  longer,  the  Greek  poet  has 
the  last  word.  The  fox  knows  many  things, 
but  the  hedgehog  knows  only  one  big 
thing  '.  The  big  thing  Russia  knows  Is  that 
It  does  not  know  what  to  do  next.* 


WELFARE  MERCEDES 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  burning  issues  in  the  current  defi- 
cit   reduction/tax    reform   conference 
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now  underway  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  is  the  issue  of  limitations 
of  tax  breaks  for  luxury  automobiles. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  asking  the  av- 
erage American  family  to  continue  to 
pay  billions  of  dollars  in  telephone 
excise  taxes,  and  when  the  Senate  is 
proposing  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
cutbaclcs  in  medicare  for  our  Nation's 
elderly  and  sick,  surely  we  can  impose 
some  restrictions  on  tax  breaks  for  the 
use  of  a  luxury  car. 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Portney 
H.  (Pete)  Stark,  of  Oakland,  led  in 
proposing  limitations  on  luxury  autos 
in  his  bill  of  last  October,  H.R.  4135. 
This  idea  was  adopted  by  Senators 
Baucus  and  Mo'ynihan— and  is  now 
close  to  being  adopted,  for  a  tax 
reform  gain  of  $1  to  $2  billion.  It  is  es- 
sential that  this  most  visible  of  re- 
forms in  the  deficit  reduction  package 
be  retained. 

The  June  9,  1984.  Washington  Post 
carried  an  excellent  editorial  on  this 
point,  entitled,  "Welfare  Mercedes," 
which  I  would  like  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

CFrom  the  Washington  Post.  June  9.  19841 
Welfare  Mercedes 

Of  couise  you've  heard  the  horror  story 
about  the  welfare  recipients  who  drive  late- 
model  Cadillacs.  The  story  turns  out  to  be 
true.  Except  that  the  recipients  in  question 
aren't  welfare  mothers  but  business  moth- 
ers and  fathers— wealthy  business  people 
and  professionals.  They  tend  to  drive  a  Mer- 
cedes-Bere  or  a  Rolls  Royce  rather  than  a 
Cadillac.  And  they  pick  up  their  govern- 
ment t>enefits  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice rather  than  their  local  welfare  office. 
But  except  for  that,  the  story  is  pretty 
much  as  you  heard  it. 

Ever  since  enactment  of  the  1981  tax  bill, 
people  who  buy  luxury  cars  for  primarily 
business  use  have  been  able  to  get  the 
Treasury  to  pick  up  a  major  part  of  the  tab. 
Thanks  to  a  6  percent  investment  tax  credit 
and  the  ability  to  write  off  a  car  in  three 
years,  the  buyer  of  a  Rolls,  for  example, 
might  realize  over  $65,000  in  tax  benefits  in 
three  years.  "With  these  kinds  of  figures." 
advertises  one  car  dealer,  "a  luxury  isn't  a 
luxury.  It's  a  wise  investment." 

That  "investment"  looks  even  better  when 
you  consider  that  a  high-priced  import  will 
hardly  degenerate  into  a  pile  of  scrap  metal 
in  three  years,  as  the  tax  law  now  supposes. 
Even  the  average  car  loses  only  about  half 
its  value  over  four  years,  and  a  top-of-the- 
line  Mercedes,  for  example,  may  lose  as 
little  as  10  percent.  The  lucky  purchaser, 
having  realized  all  his  tax  benefits  in  three 
years,  can  then  look  forward  to  years  of  pri- 
vate use. 

Reasoning  that  the  public  has  no  interest 
in  subsidizing  tastes  for  luxury.  Rep.  Fort- 
ney  Stark  and  Sen.  Max  Baucus  succeeded 
in  adding  limits  to  the  tax  bills  now  in  con- 
ference. Business  people  could  still  claim 
tax  benefits  for  luxury  cars,  but  only  up  to 
a  limit-Ol.OOO  in  the  House  bill.  $15,000  in 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  rules,  which  would 
save  $2  billion  over  the  next  three  years, 
also  require  that  the  car  be  used  for  busi- 
ness 90  percent  of  the  time. 

But  even  before  the  conference  met,  cer- 
tain senators  htu)  made  subtle  inquiries  as 
to  whether  t>oth  houses  might  not  simply 
agree  to  drop  the  limits  entirely.  What  con- 
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cems  them,  of  course,  is  not  the  possibility 
that  executives  might  be  forced  to  drive 
Chevrolets.  No  they're  worried  that  a  limit 
of,  say.  $21,000  would  damage  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  Germans  and  British,  who 
make  most  very-high-priced  cars.  That's 
silly.  No  foreign  country  can  seriously  argue 
that  because  the  United  States  made  a  mis- 
take in  its  tax  code  that  happened  to  bene- 
fit it,  that  mistake  caiuiot  now  be  corrected. 
And.  as  German  representatives  have  noted, 
the  discriminatory  effect  can  be  avoided  by 
adopting  the  lower  Senate  cap  and  the  90 
percent  use  rule. 

Por  that  matter,  why  not  set  the  limit  at 
$10,000,  al>out  the  average  car  price?  A  rea- 
sonably priced  car.  truly  needed  for  con- 
ducting a  business,  is  certainly  a  legitimate 
business  deduction.  But  people  who  insist 
on  riding  in  a  gilded  chariot  are  not  making 
an  investment.  They  are  Indulging  them- 
selves. That's  a  choice  they  can  freely 
make— and  then  pay  for  themselves.* 


THE  DEATH  OF  ASSISTANT  DI- 
RECTOR OF  THE  BOTANICAL 
GARDENS,  JIMMIE  L.  CROWE. 
ON  JUNE  9,  1984 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, June  9,  the  U.S.  Capitol  lost  one 
of  its  most  valuable  employees,  Jim 
Crowe,  to  a  long  struggle  with  cancer. 
Since  1968,  Jim  had  served  as  the  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  U.S.  Botanical 
Gardens,  assuming  that  post  after  6 
years  as  a  staff  horticulturalist  for  the 
Capitol  Grounds. 

During  his  tenure  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Jim  initiated  several  success- 
ful programs— the  summer  terrace  dis-, 
play,  the  development  of  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens  park  into  an  extensive 
English  Perennial  Garden,  the  self- 
guided  tour  program,  and  the  public 
classes  in  horticulture,  to  name  a  few. 
His  personal  touch  and  love  of  beauty 
made  these  programs  memorable  to 
tourist  and  resident  alike. 

In  addition  to  his  years  of  service  to 
the  Government  and  visitors  to  the 
Capitol,  Jim  served  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  from  1945  to  1953.  participating 
in  the  Berlin  airlift  and  in  the  Korean 
war,  where  he  earned  a  Purple  Heart. 
Returning  to  the  States  after  his  serv- 
ice, Jim  studied  at  North  Carolina 
State  University,  earning  a  degree  in 
horticulture.  He  moved  to  the  Wash- 
ington area  in  1961  and  began  his 
career  as  a  topnotch  horticulturalist. 

The  responsibility  of  providing  a 
beautiful  setting  for  our  Nation's  seat 
of  Government  was  not  lost  on  Jim. 
Recognizing  the  success  of  his  efforts, 
many  national  horticultural  societies 
chose  the  Botanical  Gardens  as  the 
site  of  their  shows.  More  important, 
however,  was  the  pride  that  Jim  took 
in  each  cactus,  flower,  plant,  and  tree. 
As  a  gardener  and  the  father  of  a  hor- 
ticulturalist, I  particularly  appreciate 
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each  minute  of  care  required  to  have  a 
healthy,  beautiful  garden.  Jim's  devo- 
tion of  his  talents  for  so  many  years  to 
the  Capitol  has  left  a  legacy  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens  that  will  be  appreciat- 
ed for  years  to  come. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  widow.  Sterling,  and  his  children 
and  grandchildren  on  the  loss  of  Jim. 
A  grateful  Congress  joins  them  in 
mourning.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  POLISH 
AMERICANS 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  colleagues,  the 
Honorable  Robert  A.  Borski  and  Wil- 
liam O.  LiPiNSKi,  in  cosponsoring 
House  Joint  Resolution  577  to  desig- 
nate August  1984  "Polish  American 
Heritage  Month."  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  important  effort  to 
honor  Polish  Americans  and  the  con- 
tributions they  have  made.  The  Polish 
American  Congress  is  observing  its 
40th  anniversary  this  year  and  would 
like  their  celebration  to  culminate 
during  the  summer  month  of  August. 
As  I  would  like  to  participate  in  and 
commemorate  these  celebrations,  I  am 
calling  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  officially  designating  the  month  of 
August  1984  "Polish  American  Herit- 
age Month." 

Traditionally,  Poles  have  been  a 
hard-working  and  determined  people 
well  accustomed  to  sacrifice.  As  such, 
they  learned  to  adjust  and  prosper 
after  arriving  in  this  country.  In 
America,  they  forged  ahead  in  our 
steel  mills  and  coal  fields,  on  our  rail- 
roads and  in  our  quarries.  Their  spirit- 
ed national  character  supported  by  an 
even  greater  individual  tendency 
toward  advancement  insured  that  the 
Poles  would  thrive. 

Several  names  come  to  mind.  Kazi- 
mier  Pulaski  and  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko 
arrived  on  our  shores  fighting  in  our 
War  of  Independence  and  giving  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  the  creation  of 
the  United  States.  Ignacy  Paderewski 
and  Wanda  Landowska  command  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  countless 
numbers  with  their  artistic  talents.  In 
government,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski 
served  as  President  Carter's  National 
Security  Adviser  and  currently  teaches 
at  one  of  our  leading  universities.  In 
business,  Ed  Piszek,  is  a  captain  of  in- 
dustry in  culinary  delights.  In  sports, 
quarterback  Ron  Jaworski  leads  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles  to  the  Superbowl. 
In  entertainment,  Loretta  Switt  of  the 
12-year-old  M*A*S*H  television  series 
contributes  much  toward  the  legacy 
which  the  program  has  left  behind. 
The  list  goes  on.  From  the  country 
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which  produced  Copernicus  and 
Chopin  followed  the  descendants  who 
would  ultimately  rise  up  to  become 
leaders  of  American  life. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  rea- 
sons why  the  month  of  August  1984 
should  be  designated  Polish  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Month.  "  Polish  Ameri- 
cans make  up  one  of  the  largest  ethnic 
communities  living  in  this  country. 
Currently,  they  number  over  8  million, 
living  predominantly  in  the  Northea.st 
ern  and  North  Central  regions  of  the 
United  States.  I  personally  represent 
over  14.600  Polish  Americans  from  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  in  New 
York.  These  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent, who  are  supported  by  many 
non-Polish  Americans,  place  a  premi- 
um on  human  rights  and  freedom. 
Consequently,  they  are  sympathetic 
and  committed  to  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Polish  nation.  Poles  take  great 
pride  in  honoring  Nobel  Peace  Laure- 
ate Lech  Walesa,  founder  of  the  Soli- 
darity Labor  Federation.  At  the  same 
time.  Polish  Americans  also  claim  the 
great  honor  of  sharing  a  common  line- 
age with  Poland's  greatest  native  son. 
His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Poles  in  this  country 
have  worked  hard  and  saved  to  make 
America  great.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  note  of  the  praisewor- 
thy contributions  made  by  our  fellow 
Americans  of  Polish  descent.  By  desig- 
nating   the    month    of    August     1984. 

Polish  American  Heritage  Month" 
Congress  would  acknowledge  these  in- 
dustrious hard-working  people  and  pay 
them  the  respects  they  are  due.« 


THE  TEXTILE  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  FAIR  TRADE  ACT  OF  1984 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  19S4 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1983.  a  record  year,  textile  and  apparel 
imports  into  the  United  States  in- 
creased by  25  percent  over  1982.  con- 
tributing to  a  textile/ apparel/ fiber 
trade  deficit  of  $10.6  billion- 15  per- 
cent of  the  total  trade  deficit. 

In  the  first  4  months  of  this  year, 
textile  and  apparel  import.s  have  in 
creased  49  percent  over  the  .same 
period  in  1983.  Imports  of  textiles 
during  that  time  period  increased  69 
percent  over  January-April  1983  while 
apparel  imports  rose  38  percent  and 
yam  imports  rose  an  astonishing  99 
percent.  The  bottom  line  is  that  the 
increase  in  imports  in  1983  represent- 
ed the  loss  of  140.000  U.S.  job  opportu 
nities.  Total  1983  imports  displaced 
740.000  job  opportunities  and  if  the 
current  1984  figures  hold  true,  the  cal- 
culations are  much  higher.  Such  trend 
cannot  continue.  The  jobs  of  1.9  mil 
lion  Americans  in  practically  every 
State  of  the  Union  are  at  stake. 
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The  situation  has  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions and  no  end  is  in  sight.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  problems  confronting 
the  industry  have  become  institution- 
alized. Despite  the  many  actions  taken 
by  this  administration  to  try  to  bring 
the  magnitude  of  this  situation  under 
control,  the  problems  have  not  been 
solved  and  it  becomes  increasingly 
clear  that  the  present  import  control 
program  is  simply  not  working. 

My  colleagues  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Government  has  the  author- 
ity under  section  22  of  the  Agricultur 
al  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  to  impose 
emergency  quotas  and  to  mandate  an 
import  licensing  system.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  push  for  such  action  by  the 
executive  branch. 

The  urgency  of  this  situation,  how- 
ever, will  not  allow  us  the  liberty  of 
waiting  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
lime.  Therefore.  I  join  47  of  my  col- 
leagues today  in  introducing  the  Tex- 
tile Employment  and  Fair  Trade  Act 
of  1984.  As  introduced,  the  legislation 
calls  for  a  freeze  on  1984  texlile/ap- 
parel/fiber  imports  at  1983  levels 
while  allowing  a  growth  rate  of  l'.' 
percent  each  year  from  1984  through 
1988.  The  legislation  also  includes  a 
provision  which  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  institute  an 
import  licensing  system.  Under  such  a 
system,  all  textile  and  apparel  imports 
from  all  sources  could  be  more  easily 
and  reliably  monitored.  Alt  importers, 
or  exporters,  would  be  required  to 
obtain  a  license  from  the  Government 
for  each  shipment  of  textiles  and  ap- 
parel brought  into  the  United  States. 
This  would  provide  an  early  warning 
signal  as  to  potential  market  disrup- 
tion and  a  mechanism  for  circumvent- 
ing fraudulent  shipments  of  textiles 
and  apparel. 

The  steady  rise  of  imports  is  putting 
additional  thousands  of  jobs  al  risk. 
We  need  to  bring  this  situation  under 
control— now. # 
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ous  productive  activities  in  and  out  of 
the  classroom.  Through  combining  her 
talents  in  the  field  of  politics  with  her 
ability  to  educate  children,  she  has  in- 
spired her  students  from  all  back- 
grounds and  capabilities  to  become  po- 
litically astute  and  involved  citizens. 
She  has  served  as  a  prime  motivator 
for  the  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion/National Education  Association, 
organizing  and  supporting  many  of 
their  activities.  In  addition,  Dr.  Acosta 
has  utilized  her  rare  leadership  quali- 
ties in  obtaining  and  maintaining  vital 
legislative  connections  with  Hispanic 
policymakers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  Dr. 
Acosta  for  receiving  the  12th  annual 
statewide  Theodore  Bass  Teacher-in- 
Politics  Award  as  well  as  commend  the 
California  Teachers  Association /Na- 
tional Education  Association  for  nomi- 
nating such  an  excellent  candidate.  I 
give  my  best  wishes  to  Dr.  Acosta  and 
am  very  proud  to  have  her  as  a 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  communi- 
ty.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  JOAN  PATON 
ACOSTA 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

Of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  rise 
and  commend  an  outstanding  member 
of  my  community.  Dr.  Joan  Paton 
Acosta.  She  has  dedicated  her  life  to  a 
task  that  prepares  our  future  Ameri- 
cans, our  children,  with  the  best  possi- 
ble education  so  that  they  may  contin- 
ue to  uphold  the  standards  of  this 
Nation.  Without  the  significant  contri- 
butions this  fine  individual  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Los  Angeles  communi- 
ty we  would  definitely  be  at  a  great 
lo.ss. 

Dr.   Acosta   has  shown   enthusiasm, 
compassion,  and  diligence  in  her  vari- 
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HON.  ROBERT  E.  WISE,  JR. 

OK  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1984 

m  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Thursday.  June  7.  I  missed  roUcall  No. 
220.  a  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  5504.  Surface  Transportation  and 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1984.  My  absence  was  due  to  a  commit- 
ment I  had  previously  made  to  give 
the  commencement  address  at  East 
Bank  High  School  in  my  district. 

Had    I    been   present   and   voting.    I 
would  have  cast  an  "aye"  vote.« 


THE  TEXTILE  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  FAIR  TRADE  ACT  OF  1984 

HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  with  Congress- 
men Ed  Jenkins  and  James  T.  Broy- 
HiLL  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  45  addi- 
tional original  cosponsors  legislation 
which  would  halt  the  explosion  of  tex- 
tile/apparel/fiber imports  that  is  rob- 
bing American  jobs  and  closing  Ameri- 
can plants. 

Our  legislation  requires  establish- 
ment of  a  textile/apparel/fiber  import 
licensing  system  to  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
bill  also  directs  the  President  to  freeze 
textile  imports  at  1983  levels  during 
1984.  and  allows  a  maximum  1 '/--per- 
cent growth  rate  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing 4  years. 
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The  textile  import  niunbers,  quite 
frankly,  speak  for  themselves.  Last 
year,  imports  hit  a  new  record,  in- 
creasing 25  percent  over  1982.  During 
the  4  months  of  1984,  the  news  is  even 
worse  as  textile  and  apparel  imports 
have  skyrocketed  49  percent  over  the 
same  period  in  1983,  reaching  the 
highest  January-April  import  level  in 
history. 

In  dollar  terms,  the  situation  is  the 
same.  During  the  first  4  months  of 
this  year,  the  textile/apparel  trade 
deficit  jumped  74.3  percent  over  the 
same  4-month  period  during  1983, 
reaching  over  $5  billion.  At  this  rate, 
the  textile/apparel  trade  imbalance 
would  make  up  12  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  merchandise  deficit  on  an 
annualized  basis  in  1984. 

However,  it  is  the  human  cost  of 
these  imports  that  is  most  troubling. 
The  industry  employs  1.9  million 
workers,  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
entire  U.S.  manufacturing  work  force. 
Most  of  these  workers  (68  percent)  are 
women,  and  many— 19  percent  versus 
12  percent  for  all  manufacturing— are 
minorities.  There  are  28,000  textile 
and  apparel  plants  located  in  every 
State  throughout  the  United  States 
according  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  mill  is  often  the  princi- 
pal employer  in  the  commimity.  When 
a  plant  closes,  then,  it  is  not  easy  for 
these  less  mobile,  lower  skilled  work- 
ers to  move  to  a  different  job. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that,  however  good  its  inten- 
tions, the  textile  import  program, 
which  is  rooted  in  1950's  and  1960's 
economic  premises,  is  not  handling  the 
trade  problems  of  the  1980's.  While 
the  basic  premise— that  because  of  its 
unique  nature,  an  international  textile 
trade  control  program  is  necessary— is 
sound,  nearly  everything  else  has 
changed,  including  our  chief  trading 
partners.  I  appreciate  the  actions  this 
administration  has  taken  to  try  to 
curb  textile  imports,  including  the 
toughened  policy  on  consultation  calls 
announced  December  16,  1983,  and  the 
recent  Executive  order  on  enforce- 
ment, but  even  in  the  face  of  the 
record  number  of  actions  taken  as  a 
result  of  the  December  policy,  imports 
have  failed  to  come  down.  The  prob- 
lem has  grown  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  current  program,  and  we  need 
time  to  find  solutions  that  will  work. 
That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 

Finally,  we  must  reject  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  suggest  that  the 
United  States  should  give  .up  its  labor 
intensive  industries  to  the  cheap  labor 
economies  of  the  world  whose  govern- 
ments support  these  industries  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  That  would  be  tragic, 
Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  in  terms  of  our 
own  economy  and  national  defense, 
but  in  terms  of  the  Americans  who 
rely  on  these  manufacturing  jobs  for 
their  livelihoods.  And  make  no  mis- 
take at>out  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
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talking  about  the  eventual  loss  of  an 
American  industry  if  we  allow  these 
imports  to  continue  unchecked.* 


REVITALIZING  AMERICAS 
ESSENTIAL  INDUSTRIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
submit  a  four-part  package  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  curb  the  industrial  de- 
cline afflicting  America's  smokestack 
industries.  This  legislative  package. 
while  comprehensive  in  nature,  is  not 
designed  to  completely  reverse  the  in- 
dustrial decline  confronting  America. 
However,  I  strongly  believe  that  a 
viable  alternative  must  be  presented  to 
offset  the  Reagan  administration's 
continued  policy  of  a  "hands-off  "— let 
the  free-market  process  work.  Their 
policies  are  failing,  and  need  immedi- 
ate alteration.  There  is  considerable 
work  to  be  done  in  attempting  to  re- 
solve the  problem  of  our  industrial  de- 
cline—which, I  feel,  is  the  most  serious 
threat  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  United  States,  outside  of  armed 
conflict. 

During  the  past  2  years,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  establishing  a  national  in- 
dustrial policy.  Throughout  these  dis- 
cussions, there  have  been  repeated  ref- 
erences to  the  successes  of  the  Japa- 
nese. Let  me  say  from  the  outset,  my 
legislative  proposal  does  not  attempt 
to  emulate  the  Japanese  style  of  in- 
dustry. Because  of  the  serious  con- 
cerns I  hold  regarding  our  industrial 
future,  I  wish  to  contribute  to  the  on- 
going dialog  which  is  currently  under- 
way. Therefore,  I  submit  a  positive 
and  forward-looking  plan  to  maintain 
essential  industries  in  the  United 
States  and  permit  their  modernization 
to  take  place.  It  is  absolutely  critical 
this  dialog  on  industrial  policy  evolve 
into  a  piece  of  legislation  approved  by 
this  Congress  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. We  cannot  afford  to  continue 
buzzword  discussions,  because  the 
American  people  in  general  and  Amer- 
ican industry  in  particular,  await  our 
prompt  action. 

The  present  improvement  in  the 
economy  should  not  cloud  the  fact 
that  American  industry  is  still  in  criti- 
cal condition.  The  present  economic 
recovery  shows  all  the  signs  of  previ- 
ous cyclical  patterns  where  a  period  of 
recovery  will  be  followed  by  another 
period  of  recession— meaning  unem- 
ployment, higher  interest  rates,  bank- 
ruptcies, higher  trade  deficits,  and  a 
bleak  outlook  for  the  American 
worker.  I  propose  that  America  break 
from  this  cyclical  pattern  and  embark 
on  a  course  which  offers  a  new  and 
brighter  future  for  today's  generation 
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of  Americans.  Future  generations  will 
sincerely  thank  us  for  turning  away 
from  the  pattern  of  industrial  decline 
and  for  preventing  our  foreign  com- 
petitors from  engulfing  American  in- 
dustry. The  international  marketplace 
remains  a  highly  competitive  arena, 
where  only  the  most  structurally 
sound  industries  can  realistically  meet 
the  challenges.  In  recent  years,  we 
have  witnessed  the  United  States 
suffer  from  the  industrial  plants  dete- 
riorating into  unprofitable  operations. 
Today,  the  United  States  faces  a  world 
market  filled  with  competitors  who 
are  using  the  most  modern  state-of- 
the-art  equipment  for  the  production 
of  their  goods.  Our  markets  are  rapid- 
ly being  filled  by  these  newly  modern- 
ized competitors  who  offer  materials 
and  goods  below  the  prices  we  can 
produce  them.  In  fact,  the  automobile 
industry  now  finds  foreign  producers 
accounting  for  some  30  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market,  compared  to  about  6  per- 
cent two  decades  ago.  In  our  troubled 
steel  -ndustry,  imports  consist  of  over 
20  percent  of  the  market,  compared  to 
about  3  percent  in  the  late  1950's.  In 
one  other  depressed  industry,  machine 
tools,  the  U.S.  world  market  share  has 
diminished  from  about  35  percent  two 
decades  ago  to  less  than  20  percent 
today.  The  results  of  this  world 
market  decline  are  a  staggering  struc- 
tural unemployment  rate  and  a  record 
trade  deficit,  announced  recently  at 
some  $61  billion.  These  figures  are 
warning  signs  of  a  weakened  American 
economy  that  is  in  need  of  adjust- 
ment. 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed,  cen- 
ters around  the  concept  of  Govern- 
ment joining  in  the  cooperative  efforts 
with  business  and  labor  in  trying  to 
reconcile  past  adversarial  relation- 
ships. I  do  not  wish  to  impose  any 
rigid  cooperative  activity  on  the  busi- 
ness and  labor  communities.  There  is 
nothing  in  my  legislative  package 
mandating  the  course  industry  must 
take  in  the  future.  Therefore,  critics 
of  Federal  Government  intervention 
designed  to  stem  industrial  decline,  are 
doing  a  disservice  to  the  American 
people  by  claiming  some  form  of  cen- 
tral planning  will  be  implemented. 
The  Japanese  Ministry  of  Internation- 
al Trade  and  Industry  [MITI]  is  fre- 
quently cited  by  critics  as  the  wunder- 
kind  of  industry.  I  disagree  with  that 
assertion,  and  have  no  intention  of 
leading  American  industry  in  that  di- 
rection. There  is  no  attempt  in  my  leg- 
islation to  pick  winners  or  losers 
among  the  various  industries.  Howev- 
er, I  do  recognize  the  need  for  plant, 
equipment,  and  facility  modernization 
within  our  smokestack  industries.  This 
assistance  is  completely  in  line  with 
other  Government  ventures-  made  in 
the  past  and  does  not  establish  any 
new  precedents. 
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To  fully  understand  the  problems 
our  Industrial  base  is  facing,  we  need 
only  to  realize  the  disjointed  Govern- 
ment policy  we  now  have  toward  in- 
dustry. There  is  a  definite  need  for  a 
coordinated  Goverrunent  policy 
toward  industry  and  the  need  has 
never  been  greater.  To  facilitate  this 
coordination  of  Government  policy, 
one  segment  of  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  creates  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Policy.  This 
Commission  is  designed  to  formulate 
policy  recommendations  for  revitaliz- 
ing essential  industries  in  the  United 
States.  The  social  security  issue.  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  MX  missile  are 
but  three  examples  of  how  a  biparti- 
san commission  can  properly  examine 
the  issue  and  reach  a  consensus.  My 
Commission  would  have  a  membership 
drawn  from  the  fields  of  Government, 
labor,  business,  and  academia.  The  key 
premise  this  Commission  will  work 
under  is  the  belief  in  allowing  Govern- 
ment, business,  and  labor  to  work  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  to  achieve  a 
proper  consensus  on  future  industrial 
success.  The  Commission  will  be  au- 
thorized for  2  years  and  shall  issue  a 
report  on  their  findings.  The  Commis- 
sion will  also  be  responsible  for  reports 
on  inquiries  made  by  congressional 
committees,  seeking  an  indepth  look 
at  certain  industrial  problems.  Before 
the  Government  can  adequately  ad- 
dress the  future  needs  of  American  in- 
dustry, some  guidelines  should  be  de- 
veloped and  this  Commission  will  work 
toward  that  goal.  The  scarce  resources 
can  best  be  allocated  through  the 
Commission's  careful  examination  of 
our  essential  industries  and  the  rea- 
sons for  their  decline. 

A  key  concern  of  my  legislative  pack- 
age deals  with  the  deteriorating  condi- 
tion of  the  facilities,  plants,  and  equip- 
ment of  our  essential  industries.  To  re- 
verse this  downward  trend,  I  am  estab- 
lishing a  National  Industrial  Revital- 
ization  Board  [NIRBl.  to  provide  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  to  qualifying  in- 
dustries for  the  purposes  of  modern- 
ization, expansion,  or  improvement  of 
their  existing  facilities.  It  is  my  belief, 
supported  by  a  number  of  qualified  ex- 
perts, that  this  Government  assistance 
is  absolutely  essential  if  our  industries 
are  to  continue  competing  effectively 
with  our  foreign  competitors.  The 
Board  is  created  with  a  threefold  pur- 
pose: allowing  maximum  potential  for 
modernization  of  qualifying  industries, 
permitting  minimum  opportunity  for 
interest  groups  to  determine  where 
and  how  much  assistance  is  to  be 
granted,  and  to  seek  minimum  inter- 
ference in  the  marketplace,  outside  of 
preserving  a  viable  industrial  base. 

The  industries  I  have  made  eligible 
for  Government  assistance  are  the  fol- 
lowing: machine  tool,  automobile, 
steel,  and  rubber.  The  determination 
of  where,  how  much  and  the  terms  for 
such  assistance  will  rest  with  the  eight 
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member  Board.  The  membership  will 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  upon 
recommendation  from  congressional 
leaders.  There  are  four  categories  of 
membership  and  they  are:  academia. 
labor,  business,  and  one  from  either  fi- 
nance or  public  policy  with  expertise 
in  heavy  industry.  With  a  qualified 
membership,  this  Board  will  properly 
allocate  the  Government  assistance  to 
the  qualified  applicant. 

There  are  strong  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  to  prevent 
conflict  of  interest.  By  adopting  the 
provisions  of  financial  disclosure  and 
prohibiting  members  from  deliberat- 
ing on  matters  where  they  have  a  fi- 
nancial interest,  the  public's  confi- 
dence will  be  kept  intact.  We  learned 
from  abuses  of  the  past  and  tightened 
the  oversight  provisions  to  insure  no 
impropriety  exists.  There  will  be  a  de- 
tailed application  procedure  and  the 
Board  will  be  required  to  undergo  peri- 
odic audits.  An  explicit  quarterly 
report  on  the  Boards  lending  activity 
will  further  insure  compliance  with 
keeping  the  process  suitably  moni- 
tored. 

The  amount  of  funding  to  initiate 
the  Board  has  been  set  at  $4  billion  to 
assist  in  the  moderization  of  qualified 
firms.  While  this  is  a  considerable 
commitment  to  request  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  I  believe  this  use  of  tax 
dollars  is  a  wise  and  prudent  decision. 
There  have  been  calls  for  a  more  gen- 
erous level  of  financial  assistance, 
however,  I  believe  this  level  of  $4  bil- 
lion, coupled  with  limitations  on  who 
can  receive  assistance,  will  best  meet 
the  needs  of  our  industrial  base.  My 
limit  on  eligibility  focuses  the  aid  on 
four  industries  which  are  in  severe 
trouble  in  both  the  world  and  domes- 
tic markets.  This  Board  could  become 
a  model  for  future  Government  assist- 
ance programs  which  are  efficient  and 
cost  sensible.  Perhaps  through  the 
successes  of  this  Board,  we  could  look 
toward  advancing  the  eligibility  to 
other  industries— like  high  technology 
firms.  However,  I  do  not  advocate  such 
assistance  at  this  time  due  to  the  scar- 
city of  available  resources  and  the 
urgent  need  to  assist  our  essential  in- 
dustries. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  intro- 
duced today  addresses  the  serious 
problem  of  plant  closing  and  perma- 
nent layoffs,  which  are  plaguing  nu- 
merous regions  across  the  Nation.  This 
problem  has  been  exacerbated  from 
the  current  industrial  decline  which 
has  taken  place  the  past  few  years. 
Studies  from  1982.  show  that  more 
than  600  plants  and  factories  closed  in 
that  year  and  some  215,000  workers 
lost  employment.  The  misery  attrib- 
uted to  these  plant  closings  could  have 
been  mitigated  through  the  enactment 
of  my  legislation.  This  bill  requires 
early  notification  when  there  is  a 
plant  closing  or  permanent  layoff.  The 
need  for  communities  to  adjust  from  a 
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plant  closure  is  well  known,  as  the  loss 
of  tax  revenue  and  worker  dislocation 
can  devastate  the  area.  By  permitting 
the  community  and  workers  time  to 
plan  for  the  eventual  layoff,  the 
misery  associated  with  it  can  be  soft- 
ened. With  the  additional  time  this  no- 
tification provides  to  conununities.  a 
search  can  begin  to  attract  new  indus- 
try or  seek  remedies  to  the  problem  at 
hand— trying  to  prevent  the  pending 
closure  or  layoff  before  it  is  too  late. 
Any  successful  business  executive  is 
required  to  have  a  long-term  goal  for 
their  firm  and  requiring  that  firm  to 
share  in  notifying  the  community 
when  a  closure  is  eminent  seems  like  a 
sensible  and  compassionate  approach. 
Because  there  are  few  areas  across  our 
Nation  which  have  escaped  the  pain  of 
plant  closures  or  permanent  layoffs, 
this  legislation  answers  the  call  many 
Americans  have  placed  for  relief  from 
this  burden.  By  imposing  this  require- 
ment on  all  firms  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements, a  more  compassionate  and 
orderly  way  to  address  the  unemploy- 
ment and  tax  base  erosion  problems 
can  be  devised. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  deals  with  the  need  of 
ct-rtain  industries  to  undergo  a  re- 
structuring process  needed  to  etfec- 
tively  combat  foreign  competition. 
This  legislation  will  permit  joint  re- 
search and  development  ventures  and 
allow  for  mergers  in  certain  qualifying 
industries.  There  has  never  been  a 
greater  need  for  the  U.S.  industrial 
base  to  reshape  their  operations  to 
counter  foreign  firms.  In  many  cases, 
foreign  firms  competing  against  us  are 
receiving  government  assistance  or 
they  are  the  sole  producer  of  that 
good  in  their  country.  This  unfair  ad- 
vantage can  be  met  without  creating 
an  unfavorable  environment  for  our 
domestic  consumers.  My  legislation 
permits  eligible  U.S.  firms  to  engage  in 
joint  research  and  development 
projects,  designed  to  develop  new 
products  on  an  efficient  and  coopera- 
tive level.  The  need  for  new  methods 
of  production  is  clearly  evident  and 
this  bill  will  encourage  such  activity.  I 
have  restricted  eligibility  to  four  in- 
dustries which  have  been  hit  hard  by 
the  surge  in  foreign  competition.  My 
concerns  over  protecting  the  domestic 
consumers  of  our  Nation  are  addressed 
by  placing  a  limitation  on  the  number 
of  firms  who  must  remain  competitive 
on  a  national  level. 

The  workers  of  this  country  who 
have  for  generations  worked  in  the 
four  industries  I  made  eligible  for  as- 
sistance, cannot  be  asked  to  step  aside 
and  watch  foreign  firms  continue  to 
take  more  of  the  marketshare.  Foreign 
firms  are  endangering  the  American 
work  force,  the  industrial  base  and 
quite  possibly  our  national  security,  by 
continuing  to  capture  more  of  our 
marketshare.  I  contend  this  is  not  a 
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favorable  direction  for  our  country, 
since  a  viable,  sustaining  industrial 
base  is  required  for  the  future  eco- 
nomic growth  and  freedom  of  our 
Nation.  Permitting  the  restructuring 
of  qualified  firms  will  properly  address 
the  urgent  need  for  action  concerning 
our  essential  industrial  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  careful  consider- 
ation of  this  legislative  package  and 
seek  an  urgent  review  of  all  pending 
legislation  concerning  industrial 
policy.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House,  where  sev- 
eral bills  are  awaiting  consideration. 
They,  like  myself,  wish  to  act  quickly 
in  order  to  preserve  an  industrial  base 
which  is  threatened.  A  prudent  and 
wise  industrial  policy  is  needed  and  I 
urge  prompt  review  of  this  proposal, 
since  millions  of  American  workers 
await  our  actions.* 


NEW  LEGISLATION  ON 
BANKRUPTCY  AND  DIVORCE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed to  remedy  what  I  perceive  to  be 
a  major  defect  in  the  1978  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act.  Notwithstanding  the 
intent  of  Congress,  bankruptcy  courts 
throughout  this  country— and  I  am 
particularly  aware  of  circumstances 
which  exist  in  my  own  State  of  Illi- 
nois—have consistently  categorized  di- 
vorce settlements  which  involve  prop- 
erty in  lieu  of  alimony  and  mainte- 
nance as  dischargeable  in  bankruptcy. 
This  has  been  done  despite  the  expec- 
tation of  the  parties  and  the  under- 
standings reached  in  State  court. 

Often,  in  divorce  cases,  the  wife  will 
accept  property  rather  than  alimony 
so  that  the  strings  which  connect  her 
to  her  former  husband  can  be  severed 
permanently.  She  then  uses  that  prop- 
erty for  maintenance  and  support, 
both  for  herself  as  well  as  for  her  de- 
pendent children.  This  practice  also 
constitutes  the  most  efficient  alterna- 
tive available  to  relying  on  the  absent 
spouse  for  monthly  payments  which 
may  or  may  not  arrive,  or  for  child 
support  which  may  or  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  the  former 
wife  and  child  as  conditions  change. 
For  example,  it  is  not  unusual  for  such 
property  settlements  to  take  the  form 
of  a  house  or  other  significant  invest- 
ments which  are  later  transformed  or 
collateralized  in  order  to  finance  col- 
lege or  further  schooling  for  either 
the  wife  or  her  dependent  children. 

In  Illinois.  I  am  familiar  with  cases 
in  which  six-figure  income  husbands 
have  been  allowed  by  bankruptcy 
courts  to  discharge  lump-sum  pay- 
ments becatise  those  payments  have 
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been  construed  as  property  transfers 
and  therefore  dischargeable  as  alimo- 
ny or  maintenance  under  section 
523(a)(5)(B)  of  the  1978  act.  This  was 
certainly  not  Congress  intent  when  it 
fashioned  the  language  in  section  523, 
and  this  view  is  supported  by  the 
House-Senate  conference  report. 
which  states  that  such  a  debt  to  a 
spouse  is  dischargeable  "only  to  the 
extent  that  payment  of  the  debt  by 
the  debtor  is  not  actually  in  the 
nature  of  alimony,  maintenance,  or 
support  of  the  debtors  spouse,  former 
spouse  or  child." 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect spouses  from  having  the  assets 
upon  which  they  depend  stripped 
from  them  and  distributed  to  other 
creditors.  Creditors  assume  certain 
risks  in  any  business  relationship,  and, 
while  marriage  is  more  and  more  be- 
coming somewhat  of  a  business  rela- 
tionship, it  is  initiated  and  consum- 
mated by  more  important  consider- 
ations. The  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  family,  even  though  separated 
through  divorce,  should  continue  to  be 
a  principle  consideration  in  the  distri- 
bution of  property.  I  hope  that  my  bill 
will  help  reduce  the  trauma  which  in- 
evitably attaches  to  parties  associated 
with  divorce  proceedings  and  I  urge  its 
swift  and  prompt  consideration.* 
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tions  in  Lebanon  will  observe  any 
cease-fire  and  allow  their  leaders 
within  the  Cabinet  to  discuss  and  solve 
their  problems  at  the  negotiating  table 
with  dialog  rather  than  in  the  streets 
of  Beirut  with  rockets  and  shells.* 


CEASE-FIRE  NEEDED  FOR 
LEBANON 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, in  the  strife-torn  country  of  Leba- 
non, we  witnessed  the  heaviest  fight- 
ing in  months.  Over  60  people  were 
killed,  including  civilians,  and  more 
than  250  wounded.  This  heavy  out- 
break of  violence  could  not  have  come 
at  a  worse  time.  The  Lebanese  Parlia- 
ment was  scheduled  to  meet  yesterday 
to  confirm  the  new  coalition  Cabinet 
formed  by  Prime  Minister  Rashid 
Karami.  At  a  time  when  members  of 
Parliament  should  have  been  meeting 
to  help  shape  a  peaceful  coalition  for 
the  future  of  Lebanon,  only  25  of  the 
90  members  were  able  to  attend  the 
meeting  due  to  the  heavy  street  fight- 
ing. While  all  factions  are  fixing  the 
blame  upon  one  another,  the  fighting 
continues.  Along  with  the  fighting 
comes  a  diminishing  chance  for  the 
Karami  Cabinet  to  effectively  imple- 
ment a  peaceful  solution  in  Lebanon. 

I  urge  all  of  the  factions  to  halt  this 
carnage  and  destruction  and  allow  the 
coalition  Cabinet  to  meet  and  try  to 
hammer  out  a  peace  plan  which  is  so 
desperately  needed  in  Lebanon.  The 
people  of  Lebanon  have  known  noth- 
ing but  constant  war  and  occupation 
in  recent  years.  I  hope  that  the  fac- 
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HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  year  a  very  tragic  Amtrak  de- 
railment in  east  Texas  resulted  in  the 
death  of  four  people  as  well  as  numer- 
ous injuries.  An  Amtrak  employee,  Mr. 
Griff  Hubbard,  did  as  much  that  day 
to  aid  the  rescued  passengers  as  any 
one  person  could  possibly  do.  I  know 
Griff  Hubbard  and  his  family,  and  the 
prompt,  decisive  and  humanitarian 
manner  in  which  he  aided  the  accident 
victims  is  characteristic  of  this  out- 
standing young  man  and  his  family. 
Griff  is  truly  an  ambassador  of  good 
will  for  Amtrak.  and  his  lifelong  inter- 
est and  love  of  railroading  is  well 
known  in  my  part  of  Texas.  Just  re- 
cently, the  Longview  Daily  News  had 
an  article  describing  that  fateful  day 
when  Griff  Hubbard  did  so  much  for 
so  many,  as  well  as  pointing  out  the' 
justifiable  praise  and  recognition  that 
he  received  from  Amtrak.  I  commend 
the  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation  as  follows: 

[From  the  Longview  (Tex.)  Daily  News.  May 
22.  1984) 

Amtrak  Agent  Recognized  for  Action 

(By  Bob  Smith) 

Last  Nov.  12,  Longview's  Amtrak  ticket 
agent.  Griff  Hubbarcj.  was  in  radio  contact 
with  The  Eagle,  on  its  way  with  a  load  of 
rail  passengers,  when  the  train  derailed 
near  Marshall. 

Hubbard  immediately  called  for  aid  and 
rushed  to  the  spot,  the  first  Amtrak  repre- 
sentative at  the  scene. 

Today,  Hubbard  was  cited  by  two  Amtrak 
officials  for  'significant  achievement" 
during  the  hours  that  followed  the  disaster, 
which  killed  four  passengers  and  injured 
scores. 

Present  at  the  local  Amtrak  station  were 
E.  E.  Price,  district  manager  from  New  Orle- 
ans, and  R.  N.  Wright,  district  super\'isor 
from  San  Antonio.  They  presented  a  plaque 
to  Hubbard  in  front  of  the  local  ticket 
office. 

Frank  Skelton.  another  local  Amtrak 
agent,  also  was  awarded  a  plaque,  but  was  ill 
and  could  not  be  present. 

After  the  ceremony,  Hubbard  recalled  the 
incident.  The  time  was  10:03  a.m.  on  Nov. 
12. 

"By  a  stroke  of  fate,"  he  said.  "I  was  in 
radio  communication  with  the  engineer  at 
the  time." 

Hubbard  actually  was  talking  by  tele- 
phone with  the  railroad  dispatcher  who  had 
the  actual  radio  contact  with  the  train,  "but 
I  could  hear  the  radio. "  The  ticket  agent 
was  calling  to  relay  a  message. 
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"This  was  something  that  I  don  t  beheve 
was  brought  out  at  the  time."  Hubbard  said. 
"There  was  a  women  on  board  who  had  an 
epileptic  seizure,  along  about  the  time  the 
train  had  passed  Jefferson  The  conductor 
had  radioed  ahead  to  have  an  ambulance  at 
Marshall." 

Hubbard  had  made  that  arrangement  and 
was  calling  back  to  tell  the  conductor.  And 
while  the  two  were  talking  via  the  dispatch 
er.  the  Eagle  jumped  the  rails  and  several 
passenger  cars  overturned. 

"I  couldn't  actually  hear  the  derailment 
itself,"  Hubbard  said,  "but  I  could  hear  the 
excitement.  The  impact  threw  the  engineer 
and  the  fireman  into  the  windshield,  and  I 
knew  something  disastrous  had  happened. 

Hubbard  cut  the  line  and  quickly  dialed 
the  Longview  emergency  telephone  number, 
911,  telling  the  Longview  police  dispatcher 
who  answered  of  the  derailment  and  asking 
her  to  send  all  available  emergency  vehicles 
to  the  scene. 

"It  was  the  Long\iew  f)olice  who  coordi- 
nated the  first  emergency  vehicles.  Hub 
bard  said.  "They  sent  units  from  Jefferson. 
Karnack.  Shreveport.  Marshall,  a  lot  of 
places.  " 

The  moment  Hubbard  hung  up  after  call- 
ing 911.  Hubbard  sped  to  the  scene,  accom 
panied  by  Missouri  Pacific  special  agent 
Owen  Douglas  and  MP  trainmaster  Ken 
Bohn.  both  of  Longview 

"Police  departments  and  other  officers 
kept  intersections  open  for  us  all  the  way. 
through  Longview.  Hallsville.  Marshall." 
Hubbard  said. 

When  he  arrived,  Hubbard  was  in  charge 
for  Amtrak. 

"I  helped  get  things  organized  and  helped 
get  passengers  out  of  the  train."  he  said. 
"And  I  helped  get  train  crews  and  passen- 
gers to  the  highway.  I  coordinated  emergen- 
cy vehicles,  and  got  people  to  the  National 
Guard  Armory  in  Marshall." 

On  the  arrival  of  Amtrak  agent  Bob 
Barton  from  Texarkana.  Hubbard  and  Skel 
ton  went  to  Marshall  Memorial  Hospital 
and  the  Armory  to  help  the  injured  and 
help  sort  things  out. 

"I  arranged  bus  .service  for  the  non-in- 
jured passengers,  so  they  could  complete 
their  trips  without  more  delay."  Hubbard 
said. 

He  left  for  home  at  3  a.m.  the  following 
day.  a  Sunday,  but  was  back  at  the  scene  at 
9  a.m.  the  same  day. 

It  was  a  sort  of  clean-up  job  for  a  bleary- 
eyed  Hubbard,  picking  up  various  personal 
items  to  be  sent  on  to  the  passengers.* 


THE  TEXTILE  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  FAIR  TRADE  ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  in  with  47  of  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing the  Textile  Employment 
and  Fair  Trade  Act  of  1984,  which  we 
consider  to  be  an  important  step  in  ad- 
dressing the  import  problem  the  tex- 
tile industry  faces.  Imports  during  the 
record  year  of  1983  displaced  740,000 
textile/apparel  job  opportunities,  and 
1984  portends  much  grimmer  news  for 
the  textile/apparel  work  force  if  cur- 
rent   figures    hold.    In    the    first    4 
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months  of  this  year,  textile  and  appar- 
el imports  have  increased  an  unbeliev- 
able 49  percent  over  last  year.  This 
trend  does  not  appear  to  be  letting  up 
at  all,  at  the  expense  of  jobs  in  an  in- 
dustry that  basically  hires  women  and 
minorities  and  others  for  whom  relo- 
cation into  other  jobs  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  would  not  be  feasible.  The 
jobs  of  some  1.9  million  American 
workers  in  virtually  every  State  in  the 
Union  are  at  stake.  Sadly  enough,  only 
6  years  ago  the  jobs  of  2.7  million 
workers  were  at  stake— the  tremen- 
dous drop  in  the  textile/apparel  em- 
ployment figure  in  6  short  years  only 
too  well  illustrates  the  urgency  of  this 
problem. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to  institute 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
an  imports  licensing  .system  and  to 
create  a  freeze  on  1984  textile/appar- 
el/fiber imports  at  1983  levels  and 
allow  a  growth  rate  of  imports  of  1':: 
percent  for  each  of  the  4  years  there- 
after. While  an  imports  licensing 
system  would  be  instrumental  in  im- 
plementing the  freeze,  it  is  also  a 
viable  means  by  which  imports— and 
exports— from  all  sources  may  be  mon- 
itored more  efficiently  and  easily,  thus 
insuring  earlier  detection  and  preven- 
tion of  potential  market  disruption. 

While  my  colleagues  and  I  are  con- 
vinced that  the  President  is  empow- 
ered under  existing  statute  to  imple- 
ment the  preceding  measures,  results 
from  the  administration  have  been 
slow  in  forthcoming.  We  feel  we  can 
no  longer  wait  to  hear  from  the  ad- 
ministration on  what  it  plans  to  do 
while  the  import  surge  continues  to 
take  its  toll  on  American  workers.* 
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SISTER    MARY    JANE    BAUMANN 
OBSERVES  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

AS  A  NXJN 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
absent  for  several  recorded  votes  yes- 
terday due  to  official  business  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
record  how  I  would  have  voted  had  I 
been  present. 

H.R.  5525.  semiconductor  chip  pro- 
tection, rollcall  No.  221.  "yea." 

H.R.  4772,  WA  charter,  rollcall  No. 
222,  'yea.' 

H.R.  5600.  preventive  health  serv- 
ices, rollcall  No.  223,  "yea." 

H.R.  5603,  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  health  services,  rollcall  No. 
224,  "yea." 

H.R.  5496.  medical  technology  as- 
sessment, rollcall  No.  225,  "yea."« 


HON.  C.  ROBIN  BRin 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  BRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today 
joined  46  of  my  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing the  Textile  Employment  and  Pair 
Trade  Act  of  1984.  This  legislation 
would  freeze  1984  textile  and  apparel 
imports  at  1983  levels  and  would  limit 
the  import  growth  rate  to  1.5  percent 
for  each  of  the  next  4  years.  The  bill 
also  requires  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  implement  an  import  licens- 
ing system  for  all  textile  and  apparel 
imports. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Georgia  (Ed  Jenkins),  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Congressional  Textile 
Caucus,  and  I  held  hearings  in  Greens- 
boro, N.C.,  on  April  9,  1984,  which  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  serious  nature 
of  the  textile  import  crisis. 

The  import  statistics  are  staggering. 
In  1983,  the  textile/apparel/fiber 
trade  deficit  reached  a  record  $10.6  bil- 
lion—15  percent  of  the  Nations  total 
trade  deficit.  Textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports in  the  first  4  months  of  1984  in- 
creased by  49  percent  over  the  level 
for  the  same  period  in  1983.  Most  im- 
portantly, the  total  1983  imports  dis- 
placed 740,000  domestic  textile  job  op- 
portunities, and  projections  for  1984 
are  even  higher. 

Interest  rates  subsidized  for  foreign 
governments,  unfair  and  even  fraudu- 
lent circumvention  of  existing  tariff 
regulations,  unconscionable  wage 
structures,  and  denial  of  foreign  mar- 
kets to  our  products  have  created  an 
environment  which  threatens  the  ex- 
istence of  our  domestic  textile  manu- 
facturers. Unlike  other  industries,  the 
textile  manufacturers  have  not  priced 
themselves  out  of  the  market.  The  av- 
erage wage  in  the  textile  industry  is 
less  than  $6  per  hour;  60  percent  of 
those  employed  in  the  textile  industry 
are  women  and  28  percent  are  minori- 
ties. These  workers  cannot  find  a  new 
job  easily,  and  their  jobs  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

The  Textile  Employment  and  Fair 
Trade  Act  of  1984  is  an  effort  to  re- 
store fairness.  The  jobs  of  1.9  million 
Americans  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation.* 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHICAlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  and  pride  that  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  observ- 
ance on  Sunday,  June  17,  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Sister  Mary  Jane  Bau- 
mann,  IHM,  as  a  sister,  servant  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary.  The  cele- 
bration of  Bister  Mary  Jane's  service 
to  God  will  be  held  at  St.  Michael 
Catholic  Church  in  Flint,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Jane  also  will  be  observ- 
ing the  25th  anniversary  of  her  service 
at  St.  Michael  Church,  where  she  is 
now  coordinator  of  religious  educa- 
tion. She  taught  the  primary  grades 
there  from  1935  to  1939.  taught  kin- 
dergarten there  from  1958  to  1969,  and 
has  been  religious  education  coordina- 
tor since  1974. 

With  a  generous  heart.  Sister  Mary 
Jane  has  continually  searched  out  and 
been  an  effective  advocate  for  children 
and  the  poor  in  each  community  and 
State  in  which  she  has  served.  She  was 
the  originator  of  the  kindergarten  pro- 
gram at  St.  Felicitas  School  in  Chicago 
in  the  1940's,  and  is  one  of  the  found- 
ing members  of  the  Catholic  Kinder- 
garten Association.  She  served  in  min- 
istry to  migrant  farmworkers  in  the 
Yakima  Valley  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington from  1971  to  1974  in  the  areas 
of  adult  ba3ic  education,  prayer  minis- 
try and  religious  education  for  adults 
and  children.  Sister  Mary  Jane  also 
served  in  ministry  to  migrant  farm 
workers  in  Michigan,  organizing  safe, 
developmental,  and  nurturing  day  care 
programs  tor  children  of  migrant 
workers  to  protect  them  from  unsafe 
conditions  in  the  fields. 

Sister  Mary  Jane  has  continued  in 
the  tradition  of  the  sisters,  servants  of 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  who  in 
the  spirit  of  their  founder,  desire  to  be 
everywhere  when  they  see  so  many 
needs  and  have  given  dedicated  service 
since  1845  to  God's  people.* 


A  TIME  TO  CHANGE  COURSE 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tv^day,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  reviewed  the  summary  of  a  new 
report  entitled  "Changing  Course: 
Blueprint  for  Peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean."  Prepared  by 
members  of  Policy  Alternatives  for  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  Afaenca.,  a 
group  of  scholars  and  experts  in  the 
field,  the  r^ort  has  been  endorsed  by 
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numerous  civic  officials,  scholars,  and 
religious  leaders. 

Changing  Course  calls  for  a  shift  in 
our  policy  in  the  region  away  from 
military  interventionism  and  toward 
democratic  values  and  institutions.  It 
is  argued  that  our  goal  of  democracy 
and  stability  is  best  achieved  by  pro- 
moting justice  and  equality  in  the  na- 
tions of  Central  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  report 
to  my  colleagues;  the  summary  of  the 
report  is  included  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Changing  Course:  Blueprint  for  Peace  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 

A  time  to  change  course 
U.S.  policy  in  Central  America  is  not 
working.  Death  squads  continue.  Govern- 
ment officials  sell  arms  to  guerrillas.  One 
billion  dollars  in  U.S.  aid  increases  corrup- 
tion. Refugees  flee.  American  soldiers  die. 
The  CIA  directs  a  covert  war.  Harbors  are 
mined,  innocent  people  killed.  Our  allies 
object  and  call  on  us  to  stop. 

President  Reagan's  policy  in  Central 
America  is  a  failure.  The  drift  towards  war 
is  clear.  It  is  time  to  change  course  before  it 
is  too  late. 

THERE  IS  AN  ALTERNATIVE:  THE  CHOICE  OF 
EXPERTS  AND  CIVIL  LEADERS 

Changing  Course:  Blueprint  for  Peace  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  chal- 
lenges the  direction  of  current  administra- 
tion policy  and  provides  a  pragmatic  and 
humane  alternative.  It  offers  an  opportuni- 
ty to  avoid  regional  war  and  to  restore  re- 
spect for  U.S.  policy. 

Unique  in  scope  and  public  support. 
Changing  Course  is  the  choice  of  experts 
and  civic  leaders  across  the  nation.  In  only 
one  month  after  its  publication,  the  Blue- 
print received  the  endorsement  of  over  500 
scholars  and  experts  in  the  field  including 
the  current  and  two  past  presidents  of  the 
Latin  American  Studies  Association  (the 
professional  organization  of  academics  and 
development  experts  specializing  in  the 
region).  It  has  won  the  endorsement  of 
prominent  public  officials  and  major  leaders 
of  church,  labor,  minority,  and  civic  organi- 
zations. 

CHANGING  COURSE  AUTHORS:  PACCA 

Changing  Course  was  written  by  members 
of  Policy  Alternatives  for  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  America  (PACCA),  an  association  of 
scholars,  development  specialists  and  policy- 
makers with  long-term  experience  in  the 
region.  PACCA  analysts  are  drawn  from 
some  thirty  universities  and  research  insti- 
tutions including;  Harvard,  Stanford,  Cor- 
nell, Notre  Dame,  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  the  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, the  Institute  for  Pood  and  Develop- 
ment Policy,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
the  Americas,  NACLA,  the  Central  America 
Resource  Center,  the  Development  GAP 
and  the  Institute  for  Policly  Studies. 

CHANGING  course:  A  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Principles  for  a  new  policy 
U.S.  foreign  policy  should  be  based  on  the 
principles  which  it  seeks  to  further  in  the 
world.  These  include:  non-intervention,  re- 
spect for  selfdetermination,  collective  self- 
defense,  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  support  for  equita- 
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ble  development  and  concern  for  democratic 
values. 

A  program  for  peace.  Changing  Course 
calls  for  the  United  States  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing short-range  steps: 

Nicaragua:  cease  backing  the  counter-rev- 
olutionary forces  based  in  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica,  and  support  Contadora  efforts 
to  normalize  relations  between  Nicaragua 
and  its  neighbors. 

El  Salvador:  cut  off  military  aid,  and  sup- 
port efforts  for  a  negotiated  settlement  in- 
volving power-sharing  among  the  contend- 
ing forces.  A  transition  government  can  pro- 
vide the  security  necessary  for  true  free 
elections. 

Honduras:  dismantle  the  U.S.  bases  in 
Honduras,  withdraw  U.S.  troops  and  war- 
ships and  participate  in  development  aid. 

Guatemala:  express  disapproval  of  the 
government's  repressive  policies  toward  in- 
digenous people,  maintain  the  cut-off  of 
military  assistance  and  provide  aid  for  Gua- 
temalan refugees  in  Mexico  who  have  fled 
from  the  violence  there. 

Costa  Rica:  oppose  militarization  and 
extend  economic  assistance. 

Cuba:  begin  a  process  designed  to  achieve 
normal  diplomatic  and  commercial  rela- 
tions. 

A  program  for  development.  Changing 
Course  calls  for  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote initiatives  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  majority. 

Aid:  U.S.  economic  assistance  should  be 
given  to  those  regional  programs  and  gov- 
ernments that  are  narrowing  the  gulf  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  as  well  as  to  grassroots 
institutions  and  projects  that  diversify  the 
economic  base  of  each  country. 

Trade:  U.S.  trade  should  be  liberalized 
alongside  support  of  limited  commodity 
agreements  to  help  Central  American  coun- 
tries stabilize  earnings  from  their  commodi- 
ty exports. 

Debt:  The  U.S.  should  support  regional 
plans  for  renegotiation  of  external  debt. 

Workers  and  Migrants:  The  U.S.  should 
develop  programs  to  compensate  and  retain 
U.S.  workers  affected  by  liberalized  imports, 
guarantee  rights  to  immigrant  workers,  and 
grant  extended  voluntary  departure  status 
to  all  Guatemalan  and  El  Salvadoran  refu- 
gees. 

PRESENT  POLICY  FOUNDATION  FOR  FAILURE 

Present  U.S.  policy  toward  Central  Amer- 
ica is  built  on  a  history  of  misjudgment  and 
intervention.  Support  is  being  given  to  re- 
pressive governments  and  elites  unrespon- 
sive to  the  basic  needs  of  the  vast  majority 
of  their  populations.  These  misdirected  poli- 
cies reinforce  the  very  conditions  which  lead 
to  revolt  and  instability. 

In  El  Salvador,  more  than  $730  million  in 
U.S.  aid  has  been  sent  over  the  past  three 
years  to  uphold  a  brutal  regime.  Yet  during 
that  time  the  opposition  forces— the  PDR- 
FMLN— have  steadily  gained  domestic  sup- 
port and  international  recognition,  in 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  By  1984,  they 
control  almost  a  third  of  the  country. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  CIA  has  spent  over  $100 
million  to  wage  a  covert  war  against  the  gov- 
ernment. But  the  CIA-financed  forces  have 
failed  to  hold  any  territory.  National  senti- 
ment has  rallied  to  defend  the  country 
against  the  external  attack.  Prominent 
international  development  experts  and 
church  leaders  praise  Nicaragua's  literacy 
and  health  programs  and  point  to  them  as 
exemplary  models  for  development.  Most  in- 
dependent observers  believe  that  contrary 
to  administration  views,  the  U.S.  sponsored 
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covert  war  causes  the  government  to  harden 
its  positions. 

In  Honduras,  the  United  States  is  building 
a  major  military  complex  and  joins  in  fre- 
quent maneuvers  with  the  Honduran  army. 
The  CIA  directs  its  operation  against  Nica 
ragua  from  Honduran  territory  with  the  as 
sistance  of  local  army  troops.  The  result  has 
been  to  strengthen  military  control  over 
civil  government,  undermine  Honduras 
fragile  democracy  and  transform  the  capital 
into  what  reporters  there  call  the  poor 
mans  Saigon.'  Already  U.S.  soldiers  have 
died  near  the  Nicaraguan  border. 

REGIONAL  WAR  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA!  ANOTHER 
INDOCHINA? 

Continued  U.S.  escalation  pushes  these 
three  nations  perilously  close  to  regional 
war.  The  leaders  of  major  countries  in  the 
region— Venezuela.  Colombia.  Panama  and 
Mexico— have  appealed  to  the  United  States 
to  stop  the  escalation  of  violence.  Military 
intervention."  Mexican  President  Miguel  de 
la  Madrid  stated  in  January  1984.  far  from 
solving  problems  would  aggravate  them— in 
Central  America  if  not  in  all  the  neighbor 
Ing  area." 

To  secure  support  and  recommendations 
for  his  policy.  President  Reagan  created  a 
commission  led  by  Henry  Kissinger.  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  former  President  Richard 
Nixon  during  the  Vietnam  war.  Time  Maga 
zine  summarized  the  Kissinger  Commission 
proposals  with  one  word—  more."  More 
military  and  economic  aid,  more  covert  war. 
more  intervention.  At  a  time  when  U.S. 
social  programs  are  being  severely  cut.  the 
administration  has  asked  Congress  to  fi 
nance  a  multi-billion  dollar  package  for 
Central  America.  It  requested  $8  4  billion  in 
economic  aid  for  5  years  and  over  $500  mil 
lion  in  military  aid  for  the  next  18  months 
But  the  most  likely  result  of  this  escalation 
will  be  simply  to  raise  the  level  of  violence 

The  administrations  policy  failure  origi 
nates  in  a  refusal  to  understand  the  events 
in  the  region.  The  roots  of  the  revolutions 
there  and  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
require  that  we  change  our  course  before  we 
suffer  a  self-inflicted  defeat 

WHAT  ARE  THE  ROOTS  OF  REVOLUTION' 

The  upheaval  in  Central  America  is 
caused  by  popular  revolt  against  unbearable 
living  conditions.  In  each  of  the  countries,  a 
tiny  elite  has  controlled  the  lion  s  share  of 
economic  wealth  and  political  power  for 
generations.  The  vast  majority  of  society 
suffers  from  poverty,  hunger,  disease  and  il- 
literacy. Peaceful  opposition  to  these  condi- 
tions and  democratic  attempts  al  reform 
have  been  met  with  murder  and  violence 
Elections  of  reform  candidates  have  been 
annulled  by  the  military;  political,  church, 
press,  and  labor  leaders  assassinated: 
goverrunent-sanctioned  death  squads  insti- 
tutionalized. The  elite  that  made  reform  im- 
possible made  revolt  inevitable. 

WHAT  IS  THE  LEGACY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
THE  REGION? 

Over  the  past  century,  the  United  States 
has  too  often  stood  with  the  wealthy  few 
and  their  military  guardians.  In  Nicaragua 
repeated  intervention  culminated  in  the 
U.S.  creation  of  a  National  Guard  and  the 
appointment  of  Anastasio  Somoza  to  head  it 
in  1933.  Over  the  next  forty-five  years,  the 
Somoza  dynasty  created  what  the  Kissinger 
Commission  admitted  was  a  hated  kleptoc 
racy."  In  Guatemala,  the  CIA  sponsored  a 
coup  a«air«t  a  democratically  elected  gov 
emment  in  1954  leaving  a  thirty  year  legacy 
of  murderous  rule.  In  El  Salvador,  the 
United  States  has  committed  itself  to  a  gov- 
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emment  which  depends  upon  terror  and 
graft  to  preserve  the  privilege  of  the  few. 

U.S.  supplied  economic  aid  to  these  coun- 
tries has  often  been  siphoned  off  by  corrupt 
bureaucracies.  Rather  than  alleviate  in- 
equalities, economic  assistance  has  tended 
to  increase  the  gap  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  and  become  an  added  source  of  dis- 
content. 

The  region  s  revolutionary  movements  re- 
flect these  conditions.  An  amalgam  of  na- 
tionalism, socialism,  marxism,  and  Christi- 
anity, they  are  prickly  in  their  independ- 
ence, suspicious  of  the  United  States,  sym- 
pathetic to  the  social  programs  of  Cuba,  and 
impatient  in  their  desire  to  redistribute 
wealth  and  power.  They  are  also  movements 
which  succeed  only  lo  the  extent  that  they 
respond  to  the  basic  needs  and  aspirations 
of  a  majority  of  their  people. 

IS  OUR  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AT  STAKE? 

The  Reagan  administration  invokes  the 
words  national  security"  and  attempts  lo 
transform  civil  strife  in  countries  around 
the  world  into  threats  against  U.S.  interests. 
Yet  a  clear  definition  of  U.S.  security  in 
Central  America  demonstrates  that  the 
greatest  danger  comes  from  a  military  over- 
reaclion  to  these  situations,  not  from  the 
revolutions  themselves. 

The  United  Stales  is  an  ever-changing  dy- 
namic society,  one  born  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  matured  by  long  strug- 
gles for  equality.  Our  fundamental  national 
security  interest  rests  on  the  ability  to  con- 
tinue meeting  the  challenge  of  this  herit- 
age, free  from  external  threat.  Revolutions 
in   Central    America  do   not   endanger   this 
fundamental    interest.    The    countries    are 
small    and    poor.    Every    post-revolutionary 
government  — no  matter  how   hostile  to  the 
United   States -will    face   a   massive    recon- 
struction task.  All  will  require  external  as- 
sistance and  investment.  The  United  States 
and    Its    allies    will    necessarily    be    major 
sources  of  that  aid.  Thus,  all  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  have  declared  their  in 
tent  ion  and  desire  to  pursue  a  non-aligned 
foreign   policy   that   safeguards   their   inde 
pendence    and    sovereignty    and    provides 
access  to  aid  from  a  range  of  countries. 
Dominoes 
The  Reagan  Administration  suggests  that 
the  true  threat  is  that  Nicaragua  and  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  are  part  of  Soviet 
and  Cuban  attempts  to  subvert  Mexico  and 
Panama.  But  while  guns  can  be  exported, 
revolutions  cannot.  Efforts  to  do  so— as  il- 
lustrated by  Che  Guervara's  failure  in  Bo 
livia  in   1967 -have  proved  disastrous.  The 
leaders   of   the   countries   allegedly   threat- 
ened by  subversion— Mexico  and  Panama- 
have  stated  that  the  major  threat  to  their 
internal  stability  comes  not  from  revolution 
in  tiny  El  Salvador  but  from  a  regional  war 
which  may  result  from  U.S.  military  escala 
lion  there. 

Debt  and  national  security 
The  most  serious  threat  to  U.S.  security  in 
the  hemisphere  stems  not  from  the  revolu- 
tions in  Central  America  but  from  the  debt 
crisis.  Mexico.  Argentina,  and  Brazil  cover 
some  *4  of  the  population  and  production  in 
the  hemisphere.  All  suffer  from  an  unprece 
dented  debt  burden  with  payment  owed  far 
exceeding  their  ability  to  pay.  In  many 
countries  of  the  region,  governments  have 
cut  back  on  vital  social  programs  and  food 
subsidies  in  order  to  service  their  debt.  Riots 
and  civic  unrest  have  often  been  the  result. 
Under  these  circumstances,  countries  will 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  repay  inter- 
est charges.  Because  of  the  massive  amount 
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of  money  involved,  this  situation  threatens 
the  collapse  of  major  U.S.  banks  and  per- 
haps the  international  financial  system 
itself.  This  clear  danger  to  our  national  se- 
curity has  received  but  a  fraction  of  the  at- 
tention devoted  to  Central  America. 

Vital  sea  lanes 
The  aamiiiistration  charges  that  the  Car- 
ibbean sea  lanes  are  threatened.  To  consider 
this  a  real  possibility,  a  series  of  highly  un- 
likely assumptions  must  be  accepted  and 
certain  facts  ignored.  Any  attack  on  U.S. 
ships  would  be  an  open  declaration  of  war 
resulting  in  decisive  U.S.  military  action. 
For  shipping  lanes  to  be  endangered  one  has 
to  believe  that  a  Central  American  nation 
would  essentially  be  willing  to  commit  sui- 
cide. Ironically  the  sole  infringement  of 
international  shipping  has  come  from  the 
CIA  mining  operation  against  Nicaragua, 
which  has  damaged  ships  from  several  dif- 
ferent countries. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  SOVIET  THREAT? 

The  administration  claims  that  the  revo- 
lutions in  Central  America  are  part  of  a 
•Soviet  and  Cuban  backed  campaign  *  •  * 
to  incorporate  the  region  into  the  Soviet 
orbit."  This  claim  not  only  distorts  the 
nature  of  the  revolutions  and  possible 
threat,  it  obscures  the  real  source  of  power 
in  Central  America— the  U.S. 

The  realities  of  relative  strength  msUce  it 
totally  clear  that  no  one  is  going  to  make 
war  on  us  from  Central  America.  There  is 
something  genuinely  zany  in  thinking  about 
the  areas  in  such  terms."- McGeorge 
Bundy.  National  Security  Advisor  to  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  United  States  is  unquestionably  the 
dominant  power  in  the  region.  Even  Cuba, 
after  twenty-five  years  as  a  Soviet  ally, 
offers  no  significant  threat  to  the  U.S.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  still  maintains  a  mili- 
tary base  on  the  island.  Moreover,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  borne  significant  economic 
costs  in  sustaining  Cuba  as  an  ally.  The  So- 
viets have  demonstrated  reluctance  to 
assume  further  burdens  of  this  kind  al- 
though U.S.  actions,  such  as  the  mining  of 
Nicaraguan  harbors,  have  led  them  to  offer 
increased  assistance  to  Nicaragua.  France, 
hardly  an  ally  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  has  made  a 
similar  offer.  Indeed,  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  continued  U.S. 
military  escalation  and  intervention.  Such  a 
situation  would  further  alienate  public  opin- 
ion in  Latin  America,  in  Europe  and 
throughout  the  world  against  the  U.S. 

WHAT  ABOUT  OUR  CREDIBILITY? 

Referring  lo  Central  America.  President 
Reagan  has  stated,  thai  "if  we  cannot 
defend  ourselves  (there),  we  cannot  expect 
to  prevail  elsewhere.  Our  credibility  would 
collapse:  our  alliances  would  crumble:  and 
the  safety  of  our  homeland  would  be  put  in 
jeopardy." 

The  leading  countries  of  this  hemisphere 
oppose  the  course  of  U.S.  policy.  In  the  face 
of  such  concern,  some  have  joined  together 
in  their  own  effort  to  seek  a  solution.  In 
Europe,  informed  observers  worry  that  U.S. 
intervention  will  divide  the  nations  of  the 
West.  Refusing  to  allow  the  World  Court  to 
judge  our  actions  in  Central  America  fur- 
ther damages  our  reputation  as  a  govern- 
ment of  law.  If  we  wish  to  regain  our  credi- 
bility with  respected  allies,  our  course  must 
be  changed. 

The  current  policy  not  only  offends 
human  rights,  it  fails  to  serve  our  own  na- 
tional   interests.    It    has    failed    at    present 
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levels  of  expenditure.  Escalation  only  draws 
us  closer  to  full-scale  military  intervention. 

war;  WE  CAM  PREVHfT  IT 

The  time  to  change  course  is  now.  We 
have  the  capacity  and  the  creativity  to  pro- 
mote a  new  foreign  policy,  one  that  is 
humane,  pragmatic  and  preserves  our  demo- 
cratic principles  and  national  interests.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  build  a  Central 
America  policy  that  strengthens  the  possi- 
bility for  peace  and  justice.  It  is  the  time  for 
bold  leadership  and  initiative. 

Our  past  can  provide  direction.  In  1938 
when  Mexico  was  labelled  a  "Bolshevik" 
threat  to  our  security  for  nationalizing  U.S. 
oil  companies.  President  Roosevelt  provided 
the  country  With  a  long-term,  low-interest 
loan  in  order  to  repay  the  U.S.  corporations. 
A  potential  enemy  became  a  staunch  ally. 

The  way  towards  war  in  Central  America 
is  being  prepared.  Already  national  security 
is  invoked  to  limit  congressional  opposition. 
The  threat  made  by  President  Reagan  in  his 
speech  to  Congress  in  April  1983— "who 
among  us  woidd  wish  to  bear  responsibility 
for  failing"— rtiakes  legislators  reluctant  to 
oppose  his  policy. 

Only  a  broad-based  citizen  movement  can 
now  bring  about  this  change.  Please  join  in 
the  effort  to  avert  an  unnecessary  tragedy. 
Together  we  can  change  course,  before  it  is 
too  late. 

PARTIAL  LIST  or  CHANGING  COURSE  ENDORSERS* 

The  Honorable  George  McGovem. 

Reverend  Jesse  Jackson. 

Major  DonaJd  Praser,  Minneapolis.  Min- 
nesota. 

Mayor  Andrew  Young.  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

LaDonna  Harris.  Founder  and  President. 
Americans  for  Indian  Opportimity. 

The  Honorable  Robert  White,  Former 
Ambassador  to  El  Salvador. 

The  Honorable  Benjamin  Stephansky, 
Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Bolivia. 

Marjorie  Benton,  Former  Ambassador  to 
UNICEF. 

Pat  Roach.  City  Commissioner,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Kenneth  Blaylock,  President,  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees. 

James  Herman.  President,  International 
Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen's  Union. 

Terry  Hemdon,  Former  President,  Nation- 
al Education  Association. 

Keith  Johnson,  President,  International 
Woodworkers  of  America. 

James  Kane.  President.  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America. 

Frank  Martino.  President,  International 
Chemical  Workers  Union. 

Gerald  McEntee,  President,  American 
Federation  of  SUte,  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees. 

Jack  Scheinkman,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers 
Union. 

William  Winpisinger,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Work- 
ers. 

The  Honorable  Bella  Abzug. 

Willie  Velasquez,  Director,  Southwest 
Voter  Registration  Project. 

Amaldo  Torres.  Director,  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens. 

Dr.  Joseph  Lowery.  President,  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Gloria  Steinem.  Director,  Ms.  Foundation. 

Cora  WeisB,  Director.  The  Riverside 
Church  Disarmament  Program. 

Helen  Safa,  Director,  Center  for  Latin 
American  Studies,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  President  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies  Association. 
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Gilbert  Merkx,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque,  Editor,  Latin  American  Re- 
search, Review. 

Shane  Hunt,  Boston  University,  President, 
New  England  Conference  of  Latin  American 
Studies. 

Joseph  Duffy,  Chancellor.  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

Plus  more  than  500  additional  scholars 
nationioide. 

Archbishop  James  Casey.  Roman  Catho- 
lic, Denver.  Colorado. 

Dr.  Avery  D.  Post,  President.  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

William  P.  Thompson,  Interim  Stated 
Cleric,  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Sr.  Catherine  Pinkerton,  C.S.J..  President. 
Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Religious. 

Rabbi  Balfour  Brickner.  Stephen  Wise 
Free  Synagogue.  New  York. 

Archbishop  Raymond  Hunthausen. 
Roman  Catholic.  Seattle.  Washington. 

Reverend  Kenneth  Teegarden,  General 
Minister  and  President,  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ). 

Rabbi  Judea  B.  Miller.  B'rith  Kosesh 
Temple,  Rochester.  New  York. 

Reverend  Robert  Neff.  General  Secretary. 
Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Bishop  Maurice  Dingman,  Roman  Catho- 
lic. Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Dr.  Thelma  Adair.  National  President, 
Church  Women  United. 

Rabbi  Jerry  Serotta.  National  Steering 
Committee.  New  Jewish  Agneda. 

Bishop  Arthur  Tafoya,  Roman  Catholic. 
Pueblo.  Colorado. 

Bishop  Jesse  R.  DeWitt.  President.  Board 
of  Global  Ministries.  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Rabbi  David  Saperstein.  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregation. 

James  Andrews.  Interim  Stated  Clerk. 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Ronald  Carigan.  O.M.I..  President.  Con- 
ference of  Major  Superiors  of  Men. 

Marjorie  Tuite.  O.F.M.,  President,  Nation- 
al of  Women  Religious. 

Pablo  Sedillo,  Secretariat  For  Hispanic  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 

Rabbi  Leonard  I.  Beerman.  Leo  Baeck 
Temple. 

Bishop  William  McManus.  Roman  Catho- 
lic, Port  Wayne,  Notre  Dame.  Indiana. 

Reverend  John  Collins.  National  Co-Direc- 
tor, Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 

Sister  Barbara  Lupo,  National  Co-Direc- 
tor. Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 

Roger  Wilkins.  Former  U.S.  Assistant  At- 
torney General.  Senior  Fellow,  Institute  for 
Policy.  Studies. 

Salvador  Luria.  Nobel  Laureate,  Director. 
Cancer  Research  Institute,  MIT. 

Dr.  Charles  Clements.  Medical  Aid  to  El 
Salvador. 

David  Cortright,  Executive  Director, 
SANE. 

Bishop  Thomas  Gumbleton.  Roman 
Catholic.  Detroit,  MI. 

Bishop  Paul  Moor.  Jr.,  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  New  York. 

Wayne  A.  Cornelius.  Director.  Center  for 
U.S.-Mexican  Studies.  University  of  Califor- 
nia. San  Diego;  President-elect,  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies  Association. 

Charles  A.  Perlik.  Jr..  President.  The 
Newspaper  Guild. 

And  over  200  additional  legislators, 
mayors,  union  and  civic  leaders  across  the 
country. 

'Organizations  listed  for  Individual  sponsors  are 
for  identification  purposes  only.* 
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DEREGULATION  AND  SAUK 
CENTRES 


HON.  JAMES  F.  McNULTY,  JR. 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
regulation. It  is  the  in  thing,  "an  idea 
whose  time  has  come,"  the  wave  of  the 
future  and  all  the  rest  of  that  bunk.  It 
is  also  going  to  be  the  end  of  the  Sauk 
Centres  of  America. 

Sinclair  Lewis  summed  up  for  a  cen- 
tury the  flavor  of  small-town  America, 
its  hyprocrisy,  its  stolidness,  and  its 
tendency  to  suffocate.  "Main  Street" 
coincided  with  the  escapes  of  the  first 
of  generations  of  Americans  from  the 
small  towns  where  everyone  knew  the 
business  of  everyone  else.  They  fled  to 
the  anonymity  of  the  metropolis, 
where  they  were  free  to  shuck  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  neighbors.  A  so- 
ciety that  worshipped  competition  was 
able  to  extend  the  limits  of  its  sense  of 
competition  to  a  degree  of  callousness 
toward  others  worthy  of  John  Gait. 

Then  along  came  the  idea  of  deregu- 
lation. We  had  too  much  regulation; 
did  the  business  world  of  America  not 
tell  us  so?  We  needed  less  paperwork, 
fewer  restraints  on  a  people  who 
would  be  free.  We  needed  business  un- 
impeded by  social  engineers;  we 
needed  a  world  where  the  marketplace 
was  dominant. 

We  needed  $99  airline  flights  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York,  while  the 
air  fare  from  Phoenix  to  Salt  Lake 
City  was  $160.  We  needed  to  allow 
modern  technology  to  expedite  cheap 
long-distance  phone  calls,  while  the 
residential  rates  of  the  people  in  El- 
frida,  Ariz.,  tripled.  Perhaps  we  need  3- 
cent  first-class  mail  between  Chicago 
and  Boston.  Of  course,  that  means  75- 
cent  mail  between  Elfrida  and  Lynde- 
boro,  N.H. 

We  needed  truck  and  freight  deregu- 
lation. We  needed  to  deregulate  bus 
service,  and  we  needed  to  deregulate 
what  was  left  of  the  railroads.  Cost  of 
service  was  to  be  the  new  heart  of  all 
considerations,  economic  and  other- 
wise. 

But  the  deregulation  fervor  reached 
its  peak  just  as  the  lemming-like  flight 
of  industry  to  the  Los  Angeleses  of  the 
world  began  to  limp.  The  un- 
dersewered,  underhighwayed,  overpol- 
luted,  and  endlessly  crowded  metropo- 
lis was  becoming  part  nightmare. 
Crime,  wretchedly  kept  schools,  bad 
air  and  the  frantic,  rodent-like  com- 
petitive life  was  beginning  to  sour. 
Even  for  high  achievers,  the  price  was 
climbing  too  high. 

Demographics  began  to  show  a  new 
flight  to  the  farm.  Parents  suddently 
wanted  to  raise  kids  in  Red  Bluff,  and 
Roswell,  and  Prescott.  The  more  lei- 
sured pace  of  life,  the  ability  to  park  a 
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car.  hire  a  serviceman,  and  walk 
streets  safely  at  night  told  millions  of 
Americans  that  Sauk  Centre  had  some 
virtues  after  all.  that  life  there  was 
sustainable. 

Right  then,  our  Nation  should  have 
sensed  the  national  usefulness  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  keep  citizens  happy 
in  Sauk  Centre,  and  simulatenously 
save  the  Dallases  the  migration  they 
were  ill-equipped  to  accommodate.  But 
the  Nation  did  little.  The  enormous 
change  began. 

So  where  are  we  now?  At  the  raw 
edge  of  disclaiming  a  sense  of  one 
nation.  At  the  point  of  deciding  that 
private  and  public  services  will  be 
based  solely  on  undiluted  economics. 
We  are  en  route  to  a  destruction  of 
Jeffersonian  ideals,  to  a  new  contempt 
for  meaningful  federalism,  to  an  aban- 
dorunent  of  our  commitment  to  the 
concept  of    from  many— one  nation." 

We  are  yielding  the  sense  of  a  nation 
indivisible,  and  deregulation  is  the 
principal  vehicle  for  getting  there.  On 
our  present  course  how  can  we  avoid 
different  rates  for  postage  of  electrici- 
ty for  rural  and  urban  consumers?  The 
country  cousins  will  expect  less,  earn 
less,  and  do  with  less,  but  only  ud  to  a 
point.  Then  they  will  join  the  relent- 
less tide,  resolving  this  Naiton  into  100 
communities,  each  of  2  million  souls. 
Our  national  consensus  will  be 
bruised,  our  sense  of  variety  will 
wither. 

No  deregulation-based  saving  i.s 
worth  that  price.  If  we  can  not  repent 
now,  we  should  at  least  reconsider. 

Perhaps  the  preservation  of  a  non- 
metropolitan/suburban  America  is  un 
important  or  too  expensive  or  both. 
After  all,  we  grow  more  food  than  we 
can  eat  auid  sell  combined.  We  subsi- 
dized electricity,  and  mail,  and  tele- 
phones, and  freight,  and  maybe  it  is 
time  to  check  all  that.  But  then  we 
look  at  the  roster  of  the  dead  ma- 
rines—they disproportionately  came 
from  Cloverdale.  Ind..  Horton,  Ala.; 
Altus,  Ark.;  and  Lacey,  Wash. 

I  believe  in  a  many-colored  Jacobs 
coat,  in  the  strength  of  dissimilarity, 
in  the  cultural  health  of  a  plural  socie- 
ty, in  the  propriety  of  refusing  to  be 
homogenized.  There  are  risks  to  be 
sure,  but  we  reached  this  pinnacle  of 
power,  this  universally  admired  na- 
tional existence  in  just  such  a  fashion. 

Revel  in  our  differences.  A  happy 
band  of  brothers  and  sisters  can  look 
differently,  talk  differently,  live  differ- 
ently, and  worship  differently  but,  on 
those  things  that  are  common,  possess 
uncommon  strength.* 
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NATIONAL  DIABETES  MONTH 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  two  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  November  1984  as 
■National  Diabetes  Month."  The  ongo- 
ing war  against  diabetes  has  yielded 
significant  advances  in  basic  and  clini- 
cal research  aimed  at  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  persons  who 
are  afflicted  with  this  disease,  yet 
much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

Eleven  million  Americans  suffer 
from  diabetes.  A  significant  portion  of 
the  victims  are  not  yet  even  aware 
that  they  have  the  disease.  Tens  of 
millions  of  Americans— the  friends  and 
families  of  those  with  the  di.sease— are 
personally  affected  by  the  grave 
impact  which  diabetes  has  on  their 
loved  ones.  Over  $10  billion  are  .spent 
each  year  for  health  care,  disability 
payments,  and  premature  mortality 
costs  resulting  from  diabetes. 

Health  complications  resulting  from 
diabetes  affect  a  variety  of  bodily 
functions  and  organs.  The  lasting  ef- 
fects of  these  complications  are  ex- 
tremely severe.  For  example,  the  Na- 
tional Diabetes  Data  Group  has  re- 
ported that: 

Diabetes  causes  almost  50  percent  of 
foot  and  leg  amputations  among 
adults; 

Twenty  five  percent  of  all  cases  of 
kidney  failure  and  15  percent  of  all 
blindness  are  due  to  diabetes; 

Diabetes  is  a  major  cause  of  birth 
defects  and  infant  mortality; 

The  United  States  ranks  among  the 
highest  five  nations  in  the  world  in 
mortality  due  to  diabetes; 

Diabetes  is  a  major  risk  factor  for 
cardiovascular  disease; 

Persons  with  diabetes  spend  twice  as 
many  days  in  hospitals  as  persons 
without  the  disease; 

Diabetes,  which  is  the  fourth  leading 
cause  of  visits  to  general-  and  family- 
practice  physicians,  places  a  major 
drain  on  our  health  resources;  and 

One  in  every  six  hundred  children 
suffers  from  insulin-dependent  diabe- 
tes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  designation  of  No- 
vember 1984  as  National  Diabetes 
Month  will  serve  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans  the  human  and 
economic  costs  of  diabetes.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  and  belief  that  this  in- 
creased awareness  and  subsequent  un- 
derstanding of  the  disease— both  by 
those  afflicted  and  by  others— will 
lead  to  more  intensive  research,  im- 
proved methods  of  preventing  serious 
complications,  new  types  of  treatment, 
and  general  awareness  of  the  chal- 
lenge we  face  in  seeking  to  lessen  the 
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impact  of  diabetes.  I  urge  the  speedy 
adoption  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion follows: 

H.J.  Res.  591 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  Wheresis  diabetes 
kills  more  than  all  other  diseases  except 
cancer  and  cardiovascular  diseases;  and 
Whereas  eleven  million  Americans  suffer 
from  diabetes  and  five  million  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  of  such  Americans  are  not 
aware  of  iheir  illness:  and  Whereas 
$10,100,000,000  annually  are  used  for  health 
care  costs,  disability  payments,  and  prema- 
ture mortality  costs  due  to  diabetes:  and 
Whereas  up  to  85  per  centum  of  all  cases  of 
noninsulin-dependent  diabetes  may  be  con- 
trollable through  greater  public  understand- 
ing, awareness  and  education:  and  Whereas 
diabetes  is  a  leading  cause  of  blindness, 
kindnt-y  disease,  heart  disease,  stroke,  birth 
deffcUs,  and  lower  life  expectancy,  which 
complications  may  be  reduced  through 
greater  patient  and  public  understanding, 
awareness,  and  education:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
November  1984  is  designated  as  "National 
Diabetes  Month '.  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  to  ob.serve  that  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies  and  activities.* 
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ACID  RAIN:  THE  PERSISTENT 
UNCERTAINTIES 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1984 

•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
continuing  efforts  to  shed  some  addi- 
tional light  on  the  current  scientific 
uncertainties  associated  with  causes 
and  effects  of  acid  rain.  I  would  like  to 
bring  the  following  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  The  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  American 
Mining  Congress  Journal,  is  authored 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Perhac,  the  director  of 
the  Environmental  Assessment  De- 
partment of  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute  (EPRI).  I  believe  that 
this  article  reinforces  my  contention 
that  we  should  wait  for  definitive  re- 
sults on  causes  and  effects  of  acid  rain 
before  enacting  control  legislation. 
The  article  follows: 

Science  Doesn't  Have  the  Answer  on  Acid 
Rain 

(By  Ralph  M.  Perhac) 

The  question  of  acidic  deposition  probably 
Is  causing  more  consternation  in  the  coal 
and  utility  Industries  than  any  other  cur- 
rent environmental  issue. 

However,  as  the  report  of  the  National 
Acid  Precipitation  Assessment  Plan 
(NAPAP)  pointed  out.  "because  of  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  consistent  monitoring  in  the 
past,  longterm  trends  in  acid  deposition  in 
North  America  are  poorly  defined." 


A  major  concern  about  ecological  effect  is 
possible  damage  to  forests,  crops  and  aquat- 
ic systenis.  The  American  Paper  Institute 
and  the  National  Forest  Products  Assn.  re- 
ported recently  that  "at  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  .  .  .  need  to  reduce  acidic  deposi- 
tion ...  to  protect  the  timberlands  of  North 
America." 

The  Eiivironmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  alto  concluded.  "At  present  there  is 
no  proof  that  acidic  deposition  is  currently 
limiting  |rowth  of  forests  in  either  Europe 
or  the  United  States."  And  the  June  1983 
NAPAP  report  attests  that  "there  is  no  indi- 
cation to  date  that  .  .  .  forest  production  is 
being  affected." 

In  the  case  of  crops,  we  can  be  a  bit  more 
certain  about  the  effects  of  acid  rain.  The 
1982  report  from  NAPAP  states.  "The  most 
consistent  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  agri- 
cultural research  at  all  scales  and  with  all 
species  has  been  "no  effect'  at  current  .  .  . 
pH  levels  (pH  4.0-4.2)." 

In  trying  to  establish  the  actual  extent  of 
damage  to  aquatic  systems,  we  face  the 
same  paucity  of  data.  Some  reports  suggest 
wholesale  destruction  of  lakes  in  sensitive 
areas.  Yet  data  from  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Conservation  show 
that  less  then  5  percent  of  the  lakes  in  the 
Adirondacks  have  a  pH  of  less  than  5.0. 

SRI  International  recently  completed  a 
study  of  water  records  in  the  U.S.  to  see 
what  trends  in  lake  acidification  could  be 
identified.  Of  the  188  lakes  studied,  18 
showed  increased  acidity.  71  a  decrease,  and 
99  no  charge. 

In  view  of  these  uncertainties,  why  are  so 
many  persons  concerned?  Perhaps  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  for  ecological  damage 
is  strong  enough  to  suggest  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  ecological  disaster.  Or,  perhaps 
the  potential  for  damage  is  sufficient  to 
take  regulatory  or  legislative  action  now. 

The  action  most  commonly  suggested  is  a 
reduction  of  sulfur  dioxide  (SOs)  emissions 
from  utility  power  plants.  How  effective  will 
such  a  reduction  be?  The  question  is  not 
easy  to  Answer  because  it  involves  under- 
standing the  relationship  between  the  emis- 
sion of  SO3  in  one  place  and  the  deposition 
of  sulfuric  acid  or  sulfate  particles  in  an- 
other. 

The  efficacy  of  a  control  strategy  can  be 
Judged  in  two  ways:  by  implementing  a  re- 
duction and  observing  what  hap[>ens,  or  by 
using  an  air-quality  model  that  relates 
changes  in  emissions  to  changes  in  deposi- 
tion. 

Present  air-quality  models  have  an  uncer- 
tainty factor  that  is  too  large  to  be  useful 
for  designing  control  strategies.  A  group  of 
U.S.  and  Canadian  scientists  recently  con- 
cluded. "The  adequacy  of  available  models 
to  predict  the  results  of  alternative  emission 
patterns  is  uncertain." 

More  recently,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  stated,  "We  do  not  believe  it  is 
practical  at  this  time  to  rely  upon  currently 
available  models  to  distinguish  among  alter- 
native strategies."  As  the  Academy  points 
out,  a  uniform  reduction  in  all  sources  of 
SO]  in  eastern  North  America  should  result 
in  a  uniform  and  proportional  reduction  in 
sulfate  deposition. 

Information  on  the  rate  of  damage  is 
probably  even  more  sparse  than  that  on 
other  aspects  of  acid  deposition.  A  recently 
completed  lake  study,  funded  by  the  Elec- 
tric Power  Research  Institute  (EPRI),  gives 
some  insight  into  the  rate  question.  In  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  of  New  York,  three 
lakes  close  to  each  other  receive  the  same 
atmospheric  input  but  have  remarkably  dif- 
ferent acidities. 
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Model  simulations  suggest  strongly  that, 
in  some  parts  of  the  Adirondacks.  soils  have 
a  marked  influence  on  the  process  of  lake 
acidification,  and  some  soils  have  the  capa- 
bility of  neutralizing  precipitation  for  many 
years.  The  EPRI-funded  researchers  have 
been  making  regular  measurements  in  the 
Adirondacks  for  over  five  years,  and  they 
have  not  been  able  to  measure  any  changes 
in  the  acquatic  system.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  any  serious  changes  will  occur  over  the 
next  5,  10  or  20  years. 

What  should  society  do?  We  are  uncertain 
about  the  extent  of  damage  to  ecosystems. 
We  do  not  have  models  that  can  predict  reli- 
ably the  effect  of  alternative  control  strate- 
gies. And  a  limited  amount  of  research  sug- 
gests that,  over  the  next  decade  or  two.  we 
will  not  be  able  to  measure  changes  in  the 
ecosystem  at  present  rates  of  acidic  deposi- 
tion. Should  emission  controls  be  imple- 
mented now  or  should  more  time  be  devoted 
to  research?  That  question  cannot  be  an- 
swered by  science  alone.  It  involves  such 
factors  as  economics  and  public  perception. 

The  regulator  or  legislator  is  in  a  difficult 
position.  It  is  easy  to  propose  a  reduction  in 
SOj  emissions.  Such  a  reduction  will  do  no 
harm  to  the  environment  and  may  well  do 
good.  But  reducing  emissions  is  a  costly  un- 
dertaking that  will  be  paid  for  by  public 
through  higher  utility  bills.  Does  he  pro- 
pose a  control  strategy  whose  efficacy 
cannot  be  judged  fully  for  a  problem  that  is 
still  not  fully  defined?  Society  will  have  to 
decide  the  answer  to  that  question.  Science 
cannot.* 


EUROPEANS  ARE  ABANDONING 
THE  CENTRALIZED  INDUSTRI- 
AL POLICY  APPROACH 


HON.  DON  RIHER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  narrowly  approved  by  a  22- 
to-19  vote,  title  I  of  H.R.  4360,  the  in- 
dustrial policy  bill.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  H.R.  4360  will 
have  a  hard  time  passing  in  its  present 
form  in  this  body.  That  is  because 
H.R.  4360  contains  all  of  the  ingredi- 
ents necessary  for  substantial  Govern- 
ment intervention  in  our  industrial 
marketplace.  H.R.  4360  would  set  up 
an  Industrial  council  to  pick  winners 
and  losers  and  a  bank  using  tax  dollars 
would  provide  low-cost  loans  at  tax- 
payers expense  and  at  the  expense  of 
increasing  Federal  budget  deficits. 

Enactment  of  this  approach  would 
greatly  surprise  many  of  our  European 
allies  who  have  seen  the  dismal  failure 
of  such  a  centralized  economic  plan- 
ning approach  Hobart  Rowen,  in  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  May  24.  1984,  noted  that: 

The  big  shock  for  Europe  this  past  year 
has  been  the  sharp  American  recovery  from 
recession  in  the  face  of  high  real  interest 
rates.  This  was  totally  unexpected.  It  is 
greatly  attributed  to  our  unleashing  of  the 
American  economy  from  government  regu- 
lation and  to  American  labor's  willingness  to 
join  in  the  process. 
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Rowen  went  on  to  note  that  "many 
Europeans  sound  like  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  clones." 

H.R.  4360  could  be  a  giant  step  back- 
ward in  our  efforts  to  improve  our  do- 
mestic industrial  competitiveness.  It  is 
a  misguided  effort  that  sees  Govern- 
ment intervention  as  the  means  for 
the  creation  and  preservation  of  jobs. 

There  is  an  alternative.  The  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  High  Tech- 
nology Initiatives  of  which  I  am  vice 
chairman  has  made  14  specific  legisla- 
tive proposals  that  are  aimed  at  creat- 
ing an  environment  in  this  country 
where  innovation,  new  ideas  and  new 
companies  are  likely  to  flourish;  a  cli- 
mate in  which  mature  industries  can 
modernize  and  regain  their  industrial 
competitiveness.  Making  sure  that 
such  an  environment  exists  is  the  best 
way  Government  can  help  America 
maintain  its  technological  leadership 
and  industrial  competitiveness. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  notice 
of  the  article  by  Hobart  Rowen  which 
I  am  inserting  into  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  reject  the  centralized 
planning  approach  that  is  the  founda- 
tion of  H.R.  4360. 

Gaining  Europe's  Respect 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Paris.— The  big  story  in  Europe  is  not 
simply  that  the  Common  Market  countries 
are  light  years  behind  American  and  Japa- 
nese technology,  but  that  Europeans  have 
begun  to  develop  new  respect  for  the  Ameri- 
can entrepreneurial  spirit— of  which  they 
were  once  contemptuous. 

The  highly  regulated,  heavily  bureaucrati- 
cized  societies  here  now  have  a  grudging  ad- 
miration for  the  more  adventuresome,  ag- 
gressive free-market  system.  Sophisticated 
Europeans  ascribe  much  of  their  lagging 
economic  performance  to  this  difference  in 
approach. 

An  underlying  problem  has  been  the  time, 
energy  and  money  that  the  Common 
Market  poured  into  protecting  agriculture. 
Industry  has  played  second  fiddle:  national- 
ist pride  and  primitive  capital  markets  keep 
European  industrial  companies  from  com- 
bining forces  to  help  them  compete  with  the 
IBMs  and  Sonys. 

But  the  big  shock  for  Europe  this  past 
year  has  been  the  sharp  American  recovery 
from  recession  in  the  face  of  record  high 
real  interest  rates.  This  was  totally  unex- 
pected. It  is  generally  attributed  to  an  un- 
leashing of  the  American  economy  from 
government  regulation  and  to  American 
labor's  willingness  to  join  in  the  process. 
Many  Europeans  today  sound  like  Republi- 
can National  Committee  clones. 

As  John  Vinocur  pointed  out  in  The  New 
York  Times,  the  traditional  anti-American- 
ism of  the  French  intellectual  has  flip- 
flopped.  The  French,  seeing  the  franc 
plunge  in  value  while  the  dollar  soars,  have 
soured  on  FYancois  Mitterrand  and  social- 
ism, and  are  beginning  to  sound  downright 
pro- American. 

Mitterrand  was  stunned  by  his  recent  trip 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  saw  not  only 
the  high-tech  outpourings  of  Silcon  'Valley, 
but  for  the  first  time  understood  the  signifi- 
cance of  cooperation  between  the  business 
world  and  academia.  The  Bonn  government, 
too,  is  beginning  to  catch  on  to  this  all-im- 
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portant  nexus  between  the  private  corpora- 
tion and  campus  research. 

But  for  the  near  future.  European  busi 
nessmen  see  themselves  heavily  dependent 
on  the  American  "engine  of  growth."  They 
doubt  that  there  is  any  independent  force 
left  in  Europe  that  will  nurture  their  skimp- 
ier recover,  once  the  U.S.  boom  tapers  off. 

Today,  the  more  daring  European  compa- 
nies in  Italy  and  FYance  look  for  American. 
rather  than  German  or  Dutch,  partners 
"They  want  transatlantic,  not  European, 
connections,"  says  a  diplomat 

Ironically,  the  one  country  in  Europe  that 
seems  to  have  more  of  Americas  entrepre- 
neurial spirit  than  any  other  is  Italy.  Al- 
though Frenchmen.  Germans  and  English- 
men have  always  looked  down  their  noses  at 
their  Italian  neighlwrs.  Italy  IwasLs  a  thriv 
ing  economy,  having  moved  from  a  negative 
3  to  4  percent  rate  of  growth  in  1983  to  a 
positive  2  or  3  percent  this  year. 

The  discerning  businessman  in  Europe 
today  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  his  awe 
of  Americas  economic  success  under  Presi 
dent  Reagan.  Some  Americans  worry,  as 
they  should,  at  the  maldistribution  of  the 
benefits  of  Reaganomics.  which  are  concen- 
trated in  the  middle  and  upper  income 
brackets.  But  Europe  would  be  happy  with  a 
trickle-down  result. 

Officials  and  private  citizens  I  talked  with 
here  and  in  Rome  are  openly  envious  of  the 
strength  of  America,  the  power  of  the  al 
mighty  dollar,  and  especially  the  ability  of 
the  American  economy  to  generate  new 
jol)s.  In  the  past  10  years.  America  has  cre- 
ated 25  million  jobs,  in  Europe,  the  figure  is 
minus  3  million. 

Most  of  the  American  jobs  have  been  in 
services,  including  high-tech,  and  have  been 
preponderantly  created  by  new.  small  com- 
panies. But  in  Europe,  businessmen  talk  of 
the  "exit  cost";  the  statutory  obligations  for 
pensions,  severance  pay  and  other  cost  of 
getting  out  of  business  discourage  European 
entrepreneurs  from  getting  started  in  the 
first  place. 

By  contrast,  new  interpretations  of  the 
American  bankruptcy  laws  provide  a  cheap 
way  of  exiting  from  business  obligations— a 
new  management  tool  tantamount  to  a  li- 
cense for  union-busting. 

Obviously.  "Europessimism  '  and  the  con- 
trasts between  American  progress  and  Eu- 
rope's foot-dragging  can  be  exaggerated. 
But  for  the  first  time  in  the  23  years  I  have 
been  coming  to  Europe  as  a  reporter.  I  hear 
a  common  refrain,  things  must  change  from 
the  old  ways.  Labor  union  work  rules  will 
have  to  become  more  flexible.  State  welfare 
systems  must  be  cut  back.  And  if  manufac- 
turing companies  can't  lick  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  then  they'll  have  to  join 
them;  however,  that  jars  the  slender  re- 
maining unity  of  the  Common  Market.* 


FIVE  HUNDRED  REBELS  DESERT. 
REQUESTING  AMNESTY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  reports  from  El  Salvador  indi- 
cate that  quite  a  number  of  guerrillas 
are  deserting  their  rebel  groups  and 
seeking  anuiesty  with  the  military. 
The  State  Department  confirms  that 
over  the  past  3  to  4  months  perhaps  as 
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many  as  500  guerrillas  have  turned 
themselves  in  and  requested  amnesty, 
although  no  formal,  nationwide  am- 
nesty program  is  currently  in  effect. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  these  desertions 
is  the  offer  of  local  military  command- 
ers to  buy  guerrilla  weapons  turned  in 
to  them.  Another  reason  is  repwrted  to 
be  the  fact  that  many  guerrillas  have 
been  forcibly  recruited  and  seek  an 
early  opportunity  to  desert.  The  State 
Department  also  reports  that  because 
of  the  forced  recruitment  of  youth  for 
the  guerrilla  forces,  large  numbers  of 
families  are  fleeing  El  Salvador  and 
traveling  to  Honduras.  There  they  ask 
to  be  repatriated  to  El  Salvador  to 
areas  controlled  by  the  Government. 
It  is  reported  that  more  than  2,000 
Salvadorans  have  gone  that  route  in 
recent  months. 

The  report  follows; 
Five  Hundred  Rebels  Desert.  Request 
Amnesty 

Unofficial  reports  that  were  revealed  yes- 
terday indicate  that  500  rebels  have  put 
down  their  weapons  and  turned  themselves 
in  in  various  parts  of  eastern  El  Salvador, 
asking  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  govern- 
ment to  grant  them  amnesty. 

When  we  asked  the  Armed  Forces  Press 
Committee.  COFREFA.  to  confirm  this 
report,  the  spokesmen  said  that  information 
was  being  gathered  from  all  of  the  Usulu- 
tan.  La  Union.  Morazan.  and  San  Miguel 
Garrison  in  an  effort  to  establish  the  veraci- 
ty of  this  report. 

COFREFA  also  confirmed  that  17  young 
peasants  who  had  been  abducted  in  rural 
parts  of  San  Miguel  and  Morazan  turned 
themselves  in  to  the  3d  Infantry  Brigade  in 
San  Miguel  last  weekend.  Another  group  of 
14  youths  turned  themselves  in  to  Salvador- 
an  Army  troops  in  Usululan. 

The  COFREFA  spokesman  stated  that 
most  of  them  said  that  the  rebels  had  taken 
them  to  guerrilla  camps  in  San  Gerardo. 
San  Fernando,  and  Perquin  in  northern 
Morazan.  where  they  received  forced  train- 
ing in  a  "terrorism  school."  They  added  that 
one  was  to  be  conscripted  into  the  Rafael 
Arce  Zablah  Brigade,  BRAZ.  and  others  into 
the  People's  Revolutionary  Army.  ERP. 

All  of  them  said  that  they  fled  because 
they  were  tired  of  the  poor  treatment  given 
them  by  the  commanders,  who  threatened 
them  daily  by  pointing  rifles  at  their  tem- 
ples and  telling  them  that  they  would  be 
killed  if  they  attempted  to  flee.  They  added 
that  in  addition  to  this  psychological  pres- 
sure, they  were  desperate  because  of  the 
lack  of  food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  shoes, 
in  addition  to  the  constant  fear  of  being 
killed  in  operations  that  the  Armed  Forces 
are  carrying  out  in  that  area.* 


THE  ISSUE  OF  COMPARABLE 
WORTH 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  Washington 
Jewish  Week  concerning  pay  equity.  It 
is  an  excellent  article,  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues.  It  is  my  hope  that 
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the  legislation  I  introduced  concerning 
pay  equity  will  pass  soon, 

[From  the  Washington  Jewish  Week,  May 
31,  1984] 

It  Pays  To  Be  a  Man"— Comparable 
Worth;  You  Have  Come  a  Long  Way— 
Maybe 

(By  Janice  L.  Kaplan) 

The  Book  of  Leviticus  put  women's  value 
at  30  shekels,  while  men  were  said  to  be 
worth  50  shekels.  Today,  the  wage  gap  l)e- 
iween  men  and  women  remains  unchanged; 
Women  earn  59  cents  for  every  dollar  men 
earn. 

Comparable  worth— the  concept  of  equal 
pay  for  work  of  comparable  value— has 
grown  out  of  a  concern  that,  more  than  20 
years  after  passage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  a 
disparity  in  earnings  between  men  and 
women  persists.  While  the  law  may  require 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  women  continue 
to  be  discriminated  against  in  the  work- 
place. 

Public  attention  to  the  differences  in 
men's  and  women's  wages  has  increased  in 
recent  years,  mainly  because  more  women 
are  employed  than  in  the  past,  and  more 
women  are  the  heads  of  households.  While 
women's  groups  and  their  allies  argue  that 
pay  equity  is  today's  prime  economic  rights 
issue,  they  say  they  are  up  against  an  un- 
sympathetic Reagan  administration  which 
campaigned  against  ratification  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  and  has  done 
little  to  remedy  the  problem  of  sex-based 
occupational  segregation  and  its  salary  in- 
equities. 

To  understand  the  issues  raised  by  the 
comparable  worth  debate,  one  needs  to 
begin  by  looking  at  traditionally  male  jobs, 
comparing  their  salaries  to  those  of  jobs 
dominated  by  women.  For  instance,  profes- 
sions which  entail  similar  skill,  effort  and 
responsibility  are  nursing  and  pharmacolo- 
gy. Nurses— 96  percent  of  them  female- 
make  an  average  annual  salary  of  $17,300. 
while  pharmacists— 84  percent  of  them 
male— earn  an  average  of  $25,000.  Like  com- 
parisons can  be  made  between  zoo  keepers 
and  child  care  workers,  secretaries  and  park- 
ing lot  attandants.  The  disparity  begins  as 
early  as  when  girls  are  paid  less  as  babysit- 
ters than  boys  who  mow  lawns. 

A  number  of  strategies  are  t>eing  em- 
ployed to  remedy  inequities.  Equal  pay  leg- 
islation, like  an  antidiscrimination  bill  pro- 
posed in  Montgomery  County,  would  re- 
quire that  compensation  be  free  of  sex-bias. 
Court  cases,  such  as  the  landmark  APSCME 
v.  Washington  State  case  which  earned  back 
pay  for  female  workers,  will  become  more 
common  and  send  a  clear  message  to  em- 
ployers who  discriminate. 

Discrimination  against  women  "is  no  less 
devastating  than  race  discrimination."  says 
Winn  Newman,  the  Washington.  DC.  attor- 
ney who  won  the  AFSCME  case  last  fall. 
"There  is  much  more  prejudice  against 
women,  today,  than  against  blacks,"  says 
the  longtime  civil  rights  activist  and  labor 
lawyer,  pointing  out  that  "our  prejudiced 
society  openly  allows  us  to  talk  about 
•women's  jotw'  but  we  would  never  talk 
about  black  and  white  jobs." 

While  the  Washington  State  case— which 
won  $770  million  in  back  pay  and  fringe 
benefits  for  women  workers— was  viewed  as 
a  precedent.  Newman  has  been  winning 
similar  victories  for  women,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  for  10  years. 
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FAIRFAX  COOTmr  CASE 

Closer  to  home,  Newman  has  filed  charges 
with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  (EEOC)  on  behalf  of  Fairfax 
County  librarians,  who  are  required  to  have 
a  master's  degree,  but  who  are  paid  less 
than  workers  in  country  male-dominated 
professions  which  do  not  require  a  master's. 
In  addition,  Newman  said,  he  is  planning  to 
file  a  lawsuit  soon. 

Newman,  who  shares  his  downtown  office 
with  his  two  senior  associates— both 
female— and  a  male  junior  associate— avoids 
the  term  comparable  worth,  preferring  to 
define  the  problem  as  one  of  outright  sex 
discrimination. 

An  assistant  executive  director  of  the 
EEOC  in  the  1960s,  Newman  often  refers 
back  to  that  time  and  lessons  learned  from 
working  In  the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  "For 
years,  we  talked  about  passing  a  law  prohib- 
iting discrimination,  but  the  argument  used 
to  be,  we  need  to  educate  people." 

Progress  was  slow  for  blacks,  and  Newman 
learned  an  important  lesson.  "We  broke  our 
backs  to  pass  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  final- 
ly when  we  get  It  passed  we  hardly  use  it  for 
women's  rights.  Granted,  if  we  had  people 
running  the  federal  government  who  cared 
about  civil  rights  and  women's  rights,  they 
would  be  bringing  law  suits.  Enough  people 
have  got  to  be  sued  to  make  it  clear  to  em- 
poyers  that  they  can't  beat  the  rap.  As  long 
as  we  allow  them  to  keep  breaking  the  law. 
they  will  keep  doing  it." 

"The  women's  conununity  must  begin  to 
recognize  this  as  out  and  out  discrimina- 
tion." adds  Newman.  "The  women's  move- 
ment has  lost  terribly  by  not  litigating  this 
issue— from  the  research  table  to  the  litiga- 
tion table,  from  rhetoric  to  action." 

The  women's  movement  "will  do  whatever 
it  has  to  achieve  pay  equity."  says  Donna 
Lenhoff,  associate  director  of  the  Women's 
Legal  Defense  Fund. 

The  group's  director,  Judith  Lichtman.  a 
member  of  Tifereth  Israel  Synagogue,  adds 
that,  "advocates  of  pay  equity  for  women 
are  working  for  change  on  a  variety  of 
fronts. "  Liciitman  cites  her  group's  work  in 
affecting  government  regulations,  working 
with  other  organizations  on  collective  bar- 
gaining strategies,  educating  the  public 
through  a  campaign  called  ""It  Pays  to  be  a 
Man,"  as  well  as  bringing  court  cases. 

Locally,  Esther  Celman.  a  Montgomery 
County  Councilmember  and  Jewish  activist, 
has  introduced  a  bill  requiring  the  county  to 
pay  its  workers  equal  compensation  for 
work  of  equal  value.  The  County's  Compen- 
sation Task  Force,  established  a  year  ago,  is 
considering  the  broader  issue  of  compensa- 
tion, and  "within  that  picture  we  want  to  do 
a  comparable  worth  study."  says  Gelman, 
"We  are  constantly  evaluating  Jobs  in  the 
county,  and  making  progress  toward 
equity." 

On  the  national  level,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration position  on  comparable  worth  has 
been  that  there  are  laws  on  the  books  set  up 
to  deal  with  sex  discrimination.  At  congres- 
sional hearings  in  April.  Donald  J.  Devine. 
director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, testified  that  sufficient  legislation 
exists  to  enforce  "equal  pay  for  equal 
work." 

"This  administration  is  neither  for  equal 
rights,  nor  for  the  E.R.A.."  says  Lichtman. 

A  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  said  the  commission  is  examin- 
ing the  issue  asxA  will  hold  a  consultation  on 
comparable  worth  next  week.  The  commis- 
sion's staff  director.  Linda  Chavez,  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  "the  principle  that 
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underlies  comparable  worth  Is  a  fundamen- 
tally radical  one  that  would  alter  our  exist- 
ing marketplace  economy." 

"That's  what  they  said  about  child  labor 
laws,  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,"  responds  Lenhoff.  "The  system 
can  accommodate  fairness  to  its  workers." 

The  Reagan  administration  is  not  the 
only  obstacle  facing  supporters  of  compara- 
ble worth. 

Critics  of  comparable  worth  say  it  is  im- 
possible "to  compare  apples  and  oranges." 
But  comparable  worth  supporters  argue 
that  the  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  dissimi- 
lar jobs  can  be  compared,  but  that  wage  dis- 
crimination still  flourishes. 

JOB  EVALUATION  STUDIES 

On  the  question  of  how  reliable  job  eval- 
uation studies  are,  Lenhoff  responds, 
""While  they  are  not  perfect,  they  are  a  be- 
ginning." She  adds  that,  "Although  job 
worth  is  hard  to  measure,  we  do  it  all  the 
time.  Every  employer  has  a  job  evaluation 
and  wage-setting  scheme  in  practice.  The 
question  is:  Are  those  values  being  applied 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis?" 

It  is  unclear,  Lenhoff  says,  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  implement  a  comparable 
worth  policy  on  a  national  scale,  but  she 
cites  a  study  done  in  Minnesota  where  it 
was  determined  that  it  would  cost  Vu  per- 
cent of  the  state  legislature's  budget  for  pay 
equity  adjustments. 

In  addition  to  women's  groups,  a  number 
of  Jewish  organizations  have  included  com- 
parable worth  in  their  agendas.  The  Nation- 
al Jewish  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council  will  be  considering  comparable 
worth  next  month  at  a  meeting  of  its  com- 
mission on  economic  equity.  NJCRAC  will 
be  looking  to  see  what  position  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  takes  on  the  issue  when 
its  national  commission  meets  this  week. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
has  come  out  in  favor  of  comparable  worth. 
and  has  set  up  study  groups  across  the 
country  to  look  at  pay  equity.  And  B'nai 
B'rith  Women,  also  a  supporter  of  compara- 
ble worth  has  stated  that,  "while  there  are 
assuredly  problems  and  costs  in  achieving 
pay  equity  ...  we  must  also  look  at  the 
costs  of  not  achieving  it."» 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  present  for  rollcall  vote  No.  221 
(Semiconductor  Chip  Protection  Act. 
H.R.  5525)  on  Monday,  June  11.  Had  I 
been  present  on  the  House  floor,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea."» 


DANES  WHO  SAVED  JEWS  FROM 
THE  NAZIS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
recent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner.  It  concerns 
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the  heroic  actions  of  the  Danish 
people  who  gave  themselves  selflessly 
during  the  Nazi  occupation  of  their 
country  to  protect  the  Danish  Jews. 
Their  example  of  courage  and  stead- 
fast unity  in  the  face  of  brutality  and 
oppression  enabled  a  race  and  a  cul- 
ture to  be  saved.  They  should  be  re- 
membered by  us  all  for  their  enduring 
contribution  to  peace  and  humanity. 

I  would  like  to  give  particular  recog- 
nition to  Henning  Jensen,  whose  ac- 
tivities are  described  in  this  excellent 
article.  Mr.  Jensen,  who  lives  in  Red- 
wood City,  Calif.,  is  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. I  am  honored,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  have  the  privilege  of  representing 
such  a  courageous  individual  as  Mr. 
Jensen: 

Great  Danes  Who  Saved  Jews  From  the 
Nazis 

(By  Norman  Melnick) 

They  were  young  and  indestructible. 

That  is  how  Harry  Andersen  of  Orinda 
and  Henning  Jensen  of  Redwood  City  see 
themselves  as  they  were  in  the  momentous 
days  of  late  1943  when  they  helped  in  the 
rescue  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Den- 
mark. 

As  one  of  the  greatest  humanitarian  acts 
of  World  War  II,  the  evacuation  of  Den- 
mark's 7,000  Jews  to  neutral  Sweden  40 
years  ago  frustrated  the  Nazis  who  were  se- 
cretly planning  a  Danish  version  of  the 
"final  solution."  Adolf  Kilter's  plan  to  eradi- 
cate European  Jewry. 

As  resistance  fighters,  native  Danes  An- 
dersen and  Jensen  both  were  involved  in  the 
rescue.  Andersen,  a  college  philosophy  stu- 
dent then,  took  care  of  Jewish  children 
hidden  in  a  Copenhagen  fraternal  lodge 
hall.  Jensen  was  a  machine-gun-toting 
guard  on  fishing  boats  making  the  perilous 
I'/z-hour  crossing  from  Denmark  to  safety  in 
Sweden,  a  country  that  had  declared  its 
willingness  to  receive,  house  and  sustain 
Jewish  refugees. 

"I  would  sit  with  the  children,  they  were 
absolutely  fantastic."  said  Andersen,  59, 
now  a  successful  East  Bay  travel  agent. 
"You  never  heard  anybody  complain.  I 
brought  food  to  the  children,  I  read  to 
them,  I  turned  on  the  light  at  night  when 
they  went  to  sleep.  I  told  them,  'Yes,  you 
will  see  mommy  and  daddy  again.  You  will 
be  reunited,  there's  nothing  to  worry  about." 
"I  never  thought  of  it  as  dangerous  at  the 
time."  he  said,  "but  I  could  have  ended  up 
against  the  wall." 

Packed  into  vehicles  of  all  types,  the  Jews 
were  taken  from  their  hiding  places  to 
coastal  embarkation  points  swarming  with 
Nazi  SS.  Panzers  and  planes.  Usually  an 
hour  after  midnight,  they  were  spirited 
across  the  Oresund  Strait  in  fishing  vessels, 
past  German  warships  blocking  the  sea 
lanes,  to  their  Swedish  haven. 

"It  was  kind  of  stinky  down  by  the  fish, 
underneath  the  fish  where  the  Jews  had  to 
be  put,  but  they  didn't  mind  at  all,"  said 
Jensen,  63,  now  assistant  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco-based  Danish  Newspaper  Bien.  "I 
made  15  crossings.  Trouble?  Only  seasick- 
ness among  some  of  the  females.  We  were 
lucky;  many  of  the  others  were  caught. " 

Even  now,  the  silver-haired  Jensen  said, 
"it"s  hard  to  pinpoint  the  real  reason"  his 
countrymen  gambled  everything  to  save  the 
Jews.  "We  are  a  broad-minded  people.  We 
have  no  discrimination  against  anytrady— 
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never  had.  We  were  terribly  angry,  all  those 
five  years  of  the  occupation,  and  that  was 
the  main  reason  we  stood  up  to  Hitler." 

The  Nazi  war  machine  overran  Denmark 
In  April  1940.  Under  King  Christian  X.  the 
Danes  settled  in  to  a  fairly  relaxed  German 
"protectorate." 

There  was  one  problem.  Hitler  found  it 
loathsome  that  Danish  Jews  were  allowed  to 
run  their  businesses,  worship  and  move 
about  freely  in  a  democratic  .society  that 
had  bestowed  full  public  rights"  on  Jews  as 
far  back  as  1814  he  demanded  that  anti 
Jewish  measures  be  taken. 

That  marked  the  start  of  Danish  resist 
ance.  While  historians  recorded  that  It  came 
to  the  Danes  later  than  to  most  of  the  other 
conquered  peoples  under  Hitler,  they  finally 
realized  that  what  they  called  loyal  coop- 
eration" was  impossible  under  the  Nazis. 

"There  is  no  Jewish  question  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  only  my  people."  declared  the 
king.  In  a  symbolic  gesture,  in  full  regalia- 
all  6  feet  6  inches  of  him- he  attended  with 
great  fanfare  a  service  in  Copenhagen's 
finest  synagogue. 

This  show  window  of  Hitlers  didn't 
work. "  Andersen  said.  Denmark  had  been 
an  independent  kingdom  since  940  A.D..  we 
weren't  used  to  being  told  what  to  do  " 

They  had  some  help  from  their  occupiers. 
Prodded  by  their  consciences,  two  German 
officials  in  Copenhagen  let  out  the  secret 
that  the  SS  planned  to  deport  all  Danish 
Jews  to  extermination  camps  starting  Oct. 
1.  1943.  the  first  day  of  Rosh  Hashanah.  the 
Jewish  new  year. 

Throughout  Denmark,  according  to  con 
temporary  accounts,  people  were  slopped  in 
the  streets  and  asked  whether  they  were 
Jews  or  had  Jewish  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances. Jews  were  offered  temporary  shelter. 

Up  to  that  time  the  smuggling  of  anti 
Nazis  to  Sweden  had  taken  place  on  a  small 
scale  in  camouflaged  fishing  boats.  Bui  the 
imminent  roundup  of  all  Danish  Jews  pre- 
sented the  underground  with  a  formidable 
task. 

As  four  German  prison  ships  waited  in  Co- 
penhagen harbor,  the  Danes  ferried  Jews  in 
small  groups  across  the  strait  to  asylum  in 
Sweden. 

Several  hundred  Jews  fell  into  German 
hands  during  the  raids,  before  the  general 
alarm  was  sounded.  An  estimated  1.000 
more  were  seized  before  they  could  get  to 
Sweden.  It  is  estimated  that  7.000  Jews  wen- 
rescued  within  three  months  of  the  day  the 
Nazis  began  their  roundup. 

The  Danes  even  thought  to  hide  .sacred 
Hebrew  scrolls  in  the  cellars  of  Copenha- 
gen's Protestant  churches.  Records  of  all 
possessions  were  kept  and  returned  to  their 
grateful  Jewish  owners  after  the  war.  Their 
businesses  and  their  homes  were  intact. 
Even  their  lawns  had  been  mowed. 

"We  didn't  do  it  for  money.  We  didn't  do 
it  for  any  other  reason  than  the  Jews  were 
our  countrymen,  "  said  Andersen,  who  was 
knighted  two  years  ago  by  Danish  Queen 
Margrethe  for  his  Danish-American  activi 
ties. 

What  was  it  in  the  Danes'  character  (and 
the  Swedes')  that  they  undertook  to  deliver 
from  certain  doom  a  whole  people^  The 
question  is  often  asked. 

Sociologist  Earl  Raab,  a  founding  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission and  executive  director  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council:  I  think  it 
was  a  matter  of  national  pride  rather  than 
overwhelming  love  for  Jews.  These  were 
Danish  Jews  and  the  Danes  weren't  going  to 
have  them  violated. " 
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San  Francisco  State  University  historian 
and  author  Konnilyn  Feig  (Hitler's  Death 
Camps,  1982)  acknowledges  that  anti-Semi- 
tism was  nonexistent  in  Denmark,  "but 
that  alone  cannot  explain  what  happened.  " 

When  they  realized  that   they  were  not 

going   to  be  vassels  of  the  Reich   forever, 

the  Danish  people  got  madder  than  hell  at 

the  Germans  and  the  Jews  were  considered 

their  citizens,  their  family."  she  said.* 


ABOLITION  OF  RUNOFF  PRIMAR- 
IES ESSENTIAL  UNDER  SEC- 
TION 2  OF  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  H.R.  5822,  the  Runoff 
Primary  Elimination  Act  of  1984,  a  bill 
which  would  amend  section  2  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  eUminate  runoff 
or  second  primaries. 

The  abolition  of  the  runoff  primary 
is  an  essential  step  in  breaking  down 
the  barriers  to  full  and  equal  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process  which 
persist  in  the  United  States  today. 

Runoff  or  second  primaries  are  a 
device  that  was  adopted  by  10  South- 
ern States  during  the  early  part  of 
this  century  as  part  of  a  reactionary 
crusade  to  eliminate  any  chance  of 
black  Americans  gaining  influence  in 
the  political  system.  Indeed,  runoff 
primaries  continue  today  to  discrimi- 
nate against  numerical  minorities, 
black  or  white,  in  elections  in  which 
there  is  racial  polarization.  If  blacks 
are  a  minority  in  a  particular  congres- 
sional district,  for  instance,  and  if 
whites  vote  in  a  solid  block,  a  black 
candidate  can  never  be  elected.  This  is 
precisely  what  happened  in  Mississip- 
pi's Second  Congressional  District, 
where  a  black  candidate.  Mickey  Mi- 
chaux,  was  denied  his  party's  nomina- 
tion. 

Most  available  evidence  today  indi- 
cates that  runoff  primaries  serve  to 
dilute  the  black  and  minority  vote. 
Section  2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  as 
amended  in  1982,  explicitly  prohibits 
election  laws  and  procedures  that  have 
a  discriminatory  intent  or  effect.  This 
bill  would  further  amend  section  2  to 
establish  that  runoff  primaries  in  Fed- 
eral elections  "shall  be  considered  a 
procedure  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  on  account  of  race.  " 

Hearings  on  the  Runoff  Primary 
Elimination  Act  of  1984  are  scheduled 
in  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  for 
Thursday.  June  28.  1984.  I  invite  all  in- 
terested Members  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation.* 
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REV.  STEPHEN  A.  KISH;  A  SERV- 
ANT OF  GOD  AND  HIS  COUN- 
TRY 

HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  servant  of  God,  his  coun- 
try and  the  people  of  central  New 
York  who  will  be  retiring  Sunday,  July 
1. 

He  is  the  Reverend  Stephen  A.  Kish, 
pastor  of  the  Borodino  United  Meth- 
odist Church  and  the  Amber  Congres- 
sional Church. 

A  native  of  Wharton,  N.J..  Reverend 
Kish  came  to  our  community  in  June 
1960,  following  a  distinguished  career 
in  the  U.S.  Army. 

During  World  War  II.  he  was  com- 
missioned as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Ordnance  Corps  and  served  in  the 
European  theatre  during  six  cam- 
paigns. In  subsequent  years  of  military 
service,  which  spanned  20  years.  Rev- 
erend Kish  served  as  an  ordnance  ad- 
viser to  the  Armed  Forces  of  Turkey 
and  the  Philippines, 

In  the  Philippines,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  duties,  he  was  post  chaplain 
for  about  50  families.  A  large  chapel 
was  built  and  Reverend  Kish  ran  a  full 
program  which  included  worship. 
Sunday  school,  youth  fellowship  and 
arrangements  for  Catholic  and  Jewish 
services. 

He  also  preached  at  Union  Seminary 
in  Manila,  the  main  chapel  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Philippines  and 
at  a  half  dozen  barrio  churches  on 
weekends. 

For  his  outstanding  work  as  chap- 
lain. Reverend  Kish  won  two  Meritori- 
ous Service  Awards  and  the  Commen- 
dation Medal, 

In  1955,  he  received  a  license  to 
preach  in  the  Southwest  Texas  Con- 
ference. And  while  still  in  military 
service,  he  pursued  a  4-year  course 
which  led  to  his  ordination.  He  holds  a 
B.A.  from  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines, a  master's  degree  in  religious 
education  from  Syracuse  University, 
and  a  doctor  of  divinity  degree  from 
Eastern  Nebraska  Divinity  College. 

Reverend  Kish's  last  Army  assign- 
ment was  as  an  associate  professor  of 
military  science  at  Syracuse  Universi- 
ty. He  retired  from  military  service 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

When  he  assumed  his  pastoral 
duties  in  Borodino  and  Amber,  about 
seven  people  regularly  attended  serv- 
ices at  the  two  churches  which  now  at- 
tract congregations  totaling  more  than 
600  persons. 

Reverend  Kish  is  a  past  grand  chap- 
lain of  the  F&AM  of  New  York,  chap- 
lain of  local  and  county  fire  depart- 
ments,  a  director  of   the   New   York 
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State  Association  of  Fire  Chaplains, 
chaplain  of  the  Central  New  York  Re- 
tired Association,  a  director  of  the 
Welch  AUyn  Foundation,  a  former  di- 
rector of  Blue  Cross,  a  former  Scout- 
master, and  an  Eagle  Scout. 

He  is  married  and  the  father  of  four 
children. 

Following  his  retirement.  Reverend 
Kish  will  continue  to  reside  in  Boro- 
dino in  the  27th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict.« 


NEW  BUSINESS  IN  SPACE 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  have  long  been  a  strong  pro- 
moter of  space  commercialization  and 
the  obvious  benefits  which  will  accom- 
pany the  development  of  new  commer- 
cial opportunities  in  space. 

Recently,  as  I  flipped  through  the 
most  recent  issue  of  High  Technology 
magazine,  I  came  across  a  remarkably 
intelligent  article  on  the  risks  and  ben- 
efits of  space  commercialization.  This 
article,  written  by  Lester  C.  Krogh  of 
the  3M  Corp.,  is  well  worth  our  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  article  "New  Business  in  Space," 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks: 

New  Business  in  Space 
(By  Lester  C.  Krogh) 

Earlier  this  year,  3M  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  an- 
nounced a  joint  venture  to  explore  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  space.  NASA's  role  in 
long-term  space  research  seems  clear.  But 
why  3M?  Indeed,  many  have  asked  us  why  a 
rational,  profit-seeking  entity  would  want  to 
gamble  any  of  its  resources  on  such  a 
project. 

One  answer  is  that  the  potential  of  space 
fits  3M  very  well.  We  have  long  been  a  ma- 
terials-processing company  and  are  thus 
well  aware  that  new  materials  lead  to  new 
products  and  new  businesses.  Moreover,  our 
operations  typically  involve  high-value/low- 
volume  materials  that  are  candidates  for  im- 
provement through  space-based  process 
modifications. 

3M  has  not  yet  sent  any  experiments  into 
space,  but  we  already  know,  for  example, 
that  some  materials— such  as  water  and 
oil— that  will  not  mix  on  earth  will  do  so  in 
space.  We  know  that  low-gravity  processing 
can  elimimte  many  of  the  difficulties  in 
growing  crystals  and  can  yield  other  unique 
results.  We  know  that  separation  process- 
es—as used  for  biologicals— that  can  be  done 
on  earth  only  with  difficulty  can  be  done  in 
space  quite  readily  and  with  greater  purity. 

The  limited  amount  of  materials  process- 
ing that  has  been  done  in  space  has  already 
revealed  a  number  of  opportunities.  And 
these  have  whetted  our  appetites  to  know 
what  else  space  science  can  teach  us.  We 
want  to  know  if  wholly  new  materials  can  tie 
made  in  space.  And  we  wonder  if  the  extra- 
terrestrial environment  can  help  us  develop 
products  so  advanced  that  they  establish 
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new  definitions  of  "state  of  the  art"  in  their 
fields. 

But  what  we  expect  to  gain  from  space. 
most  of  all,  is  learning.  We  want  to  find  out 
where  our  agreement  with  NASA— to  work 
together  on  long-term  research  in  chemistry 
and  materials  processing  in  space— can  take 
us.  This  makes  the  project  extraordinarily 
exciting  and  represents  its  greatest  chal- 
lenge. 

A  venture  of  this  sort  entails  risks,  even 
for  a  major  corporation.  Substantial  ex- 
penses will  be  incurred  long  before  commer- 
cial applications— and  revenues— begin  to 
balance  the  picture.  Our  most  optimistic 
projections  of  new  products  from  our  space 
research  envision  sales  beginning  no  sooner 
than  five  years  hence.  In  all  likelihood,  the 
leadtimes  will  be  10  to  20  years.  But  there  is 
also  a  risk  of  not  investing:  A  wait-and-see 
posture  could  endanger  a  company's  com- 
petitive edge  considerably  more,  in  the  long 
run.  than  its  attempt  to  move  out  ahead. 

Spance  science  is  a  field  in  which  we  espe- 
cially need  to  think  globally.  If  U.S.  space 
technology  is  not  aggressively  developed  for 
its  industrial  applications,  we  may  soon 
have  competition  from  less  timid  nations. 

The  Japanese,  for  example,  have  built 
their  own  space  center  and  are  working  on  a 
three/stage  rocket.  The  European  Space 
Agency,  led  by  Prance,  has  been  successfully 
flying  its  Ariane  expendable  launch  vehicle. 
West  Germany  has  had  its  own  lab  in  space. 
In  duration,  the  manned  space  excursions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  well  ahead  of  ours. 

The  greatest  risk,  in  our  view,  would  be  a 
lack  of  timely  progress  on  the  learning 
curve  of  space,  where  there  is  so  much  yet 
to  be  discovered.  As  the  practical  dimen- 
sions of  space  commercialization  begin  to 
emerge— and  we  are  certain  they  will— we 
want  to  have  as  much  intellectual  momen- 
tum going  for  us  as  we  can. 

Space  has  been  called  industry's  largest 
vacuum  chamber  and  clean  room.  There  is 
truth  to  both  claims,  although  the  part  of 
space  now  being  considered  is  not  a  perfect 
vacuum  and  is  not  entirely  clean.  But  it  is 
weightlessness  in  space  that  offers  the 
greatest  possibilities  for  Industrial  applica- 
tions. For  example,  we  may  be  able  to  devel- 
op containerless  processing  and  new  tech- 
niques for  mixing  liquids  without  convec- 
tion. 

Space  is  also  vibration-free  and  complete- 
ly quiet.  These  characteristics  have  not  at- 
tracted the  same  attention  as  microgravity 
and  vacuum,  but  they  could  be  enormously 
beneficial  to  any  process  sensitive  to  back- 
ground noise  or  vibration. 

Until  now.  space  research  has  emphasized 
exploration.  But  the  work  of  NASA  and  the 
aerospace  industry  has  convinced  us  that 
space  science  can  now  begin  to  emphasize 
utilization.  And  costs  are  moving  within 
reach  of  companies  that  maintain  basic  re- 
search programs. 

We  all  have  a  lot  to  learn.  Even  more,  we 
may  have  a  lot  to  forget.  Prom  elementary 
school  on,  we  have  been  taught  the  limita- 
tions imposed  on  natural  phenomena  by  the 
earth's  atmosphere  and  gravity.  These  con- 
straints might  not  deter  us  much  longer, 
and  we  might  have  whole  new  sets  of  cir- 
cumstances for  our  technical  people  to  con- 
sider. We  can  then  begin  to  integrate  what 
we  leam  to  do  in  space  with  the  things  we 
can  already  do  on  the  ground. 

As  one  3M  scientist  recently  put  it:  "I  feel 
like  a  kid  at  Christmas,  contemplating  ex- 
periments I  would  not  have  dreamed  possi- 
ble a  year  ago." 

We  do  not  know  what  new  ideas,  new 
processes,  and  new  priorities  may  arise.  But 
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we  do  know  that  the  potential  for  expand- 
ing science  and  technology  in  space  is  limit- 
ed only  by  our  imaginations.* 


POST  CARD  REGISTRATION: 
LETS  EXPAND  IT  TO  ALL  FED- 
ERAL ELECTIONS  OF  1984 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  H.R.  5815,  the  Post 
Card  Registration  Act  of  1984.  If  en- 
acted, this  bill  would  provide  for  post 
card  registration  in  all  Federal  elec- 
tions. The  chief  election  officer  of 
each  State  would  make  available  post 
card  registration  forms  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  distribution  in  State  and 
Federal  facilities.  Additionally,  the 
Postmaster  General,  the  Commission- 
er of  Social  Security,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  would,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  and  the  chief  election  of- 
ficer of  each  State,  be  responsible  for 
facilitating  distribution  of  post  card 
registration  forms  in  Federal  and 
State  facilities. 

Voter  participation  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  democracy.  It  is  thus  essential 
that  we  discover  and  implement  mech- 
anisms that  will  facilitate  and  encour- 
age increased  participation  in  the  most 
cost-efficient  and  fraud-free  way. 

Post  card  registration  has  been  em- 
braced by  19  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  When  it  was  first  intro- 
duced in  these  States,  there  was  some 
skepticism  relating  to  cost  inefficien- 
cies and  voter  fraud.  Today,  this  skep- 
ticism h£is  dissipated.  Many  studies,  in- 
cluding one  commissioned  by  the  Ford 
Foundation,  have  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  post  card  registration  is 
substantially  more  efficient  and  less 
expensive  to  administer  than  other  al- 
ternatives and  that  it  presents  no  in- 
creased risk  of  voter  fraud. 

Today,  the  majority  of  the  populace 
live  in  States  which  provide  this  unob- 
trusive method.  Others,  however,  live 
in  States  where  registration  barriers 
are  the  norm.  By  far,  the  greatest 
single  structural  obstacle  to  voting  in 
American  is  erected  by  the  laws  and 
administrative  practices  that  make 
registration  significantly  more  diffi- 
cult in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  democratic  country— dual  regis- 
tration, inconvenient  registration 
dates  and  hours,  and  inaccessible  reg- 
istration locations. 

Indeed,  voter  registration  is  the 
artery  of  the  democratic  process  in  the 
United  States.  Studies  of  voting  and 
nonvoting  show  consistently  that  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  registered  go  on  to  cast 
their  votes.  In  1980,  for  instance,  86.6 
percent  of  Americans  who  were  regis- 
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tered  voted.  A  recent  Harvard /ABC 
symposium  found  that  easing  the 
means  of  voter  registration  should 
have  the  highest  priority  in  efforts  to 
increase  voter  participation. 

In  light  of  the  barriers  to  voter  par- 
ticipation which  persist  today.  I  think 
that  the  time  has  come  to  realize  and 
implement  this  new.  effective  and 
cost-efficient  system  of  post  card  voter 
registration.* 


STOP  THE  DANGEROUS  SALE  OF 
STINGER  MISSILES  TO  SAUDI 
ARABIA 

HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's ill-advised  decision  to  send  400 
Stinger  antiaircraft  missiles  to  Saudi 
Arabia  demands  corrective  action. 

I  have  joined  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  on  l)oth  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
writing  an  urgent  letter  to  President 
Reagan  calling  attention  to  the  dan- 
gers involved  in  this  risky  decision  and 
urging  him  in  the  strongest  terms  not 
to  send  more  of  these  weapons  to  the 
Saudis.  Our  letter  is  a  bipartisan  ex- 
pression of  very  grave  concern  for  the 
possible  dangerous  effects  of  this  un- 
fortunate move. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  dangers  involved  in  putting  these 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  Saudis 
far  outweigh  any  possible  benefits 
from  Saudi  ownership  of  these  mis- 
siles. Their  practicality  in  protecting 
shipping  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  at  best 
questionable. 

But  my  grave  concern  centers  on  the 
fact  that  delivery  of  the  Stinger  mis- 
siles to  Saudi  Arabia  creates  an  imme- 
diate and  very  real  danger  that  some 
of  these  weapons  may  turn  up  very 
quickly  in  the  hands  of  terrorists  such 
as  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion tPLOl.  We  all  know  the  PLO  has 
been  the  t)eneficiary  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  assistance  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  that  numerous  weapons 
sent  to  the  Saudis  have  been  found  in 
the  PLO  stockpiles  in  Lebanon. 

The  Stinger  missile  gives  an  awe- 
some striking  power  to  even  a  single 
terrorist.  It  can  fit  into  the  back  seat 
of  a  car.  and  can  be  launched  unde- 
tected from  any  street,  roof,  garden,  or 
field  within  a  few  miles  of  the  intend- 
ed target.  The  heat-seeking  capability 
of  the  Stinger  missile  locks  on  to  the 
exhaust  heat  of  an  aircraft  engine 
from  any  direction.  It  is  frightening  to 
contemplate  the  heavy  toll  that  ter- 
rorists could  exact  from  commercial 
aircraft  flights  with  the  Stinger 
ground-to-air  missile.  Even  the  threat 
of  their  use  near  the  airports  of  the 
free  world  would  cause  very  serious 
difficulties. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  is  also  a  serious  security  risk 
in  distributing  these  400  missiles  to 
the  Saudis.  If  even  one  of  them  falls 
into  Soviet  hands— and  you  can  bet 
the  Soviets  are  making  every  effort  to 
get  one— it  would  allow  them  to  begin 
the  manufacture  of  the  missiles  them- 
selves. What  a  broad  avenue  of  supply 
for  the  terrorists  of  the  world  this 
would  open  up. 

Because  of  these  very  fearful  risks, 
those  of  us  signing  the  letter  to  the 
President  have  urgently  requested 
that  Americans  maintain  the  closest 
possible  supervision  over  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  the  Stinger  missile  by 
the  Saudi  Arabian  military  forces, 
maintaining  the  greatest  security  ob- 
tainable. The  last  thing  the  United 
States  should  permit  is  careless  distri- 
bution or  use  of  these  weapons  by  the 
Saudis. 

Second,  we  are  demanding  that  no 
further  missiles  be  sent  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Because  the  President  invoked 
the  national  emergency  escape  clause 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Congress  to  act  to 
block  this  distribution  of  arms.  But 
any  further  shipments  of  Stinger  mis- 
siles to  the  Saudis  would  increase  the 
danger  of  misuse  of  these  weapons  ex- 
ponentially. We  cannot  permit  this  to 
happen.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  join  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  maximum  possible  American 
control  over  the  missiles  already  being 
sent  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  to  block  fur- 
ther shipments  of  these  weapons  to 
the  Saudis.  Such  action  would  be  a 
real  contribution  to  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  free  world.* 


June  12,  1984 


June  12,  im 


THE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITY WAGE  ACT  OF 
1984 

HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1984 
•  Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  weeks  that  have  followed 
the  introduction  of  H.R.  5721.  the 
Youth  Employment  Opportunity 
Wage  Act  of  1984,  many  editorials 
have  appeared  in  newspapers  across 
the  country  expressing  support  for  the 
youth  opportunity  wage.  I  would  like 
to  enter  some  of  these  editorials  into 
the  Record  at  this  time  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  see  what  is  being  said 
about  H.R.  5721. 

[Prom  the  Belleville  (Kans.)  Telescope.  May 

31.  19841 

Lower  Wage— More  Jobs  for  Youth 

President  Ronald  Reagan  made  a  proposal 
for  a  special  lower  minimum  wage  for  teen- 
agers recently  and  has  come  under  attack 
by  labor  unions  and  the  liberal  media,  but  in 
our  opinion  the  president  was  right  on 
track. 

We  attended  a  high  school  reunion  of  our 
50-year-class  this  past  week  and  we  all  were 


recalling  that  we  all  held  down  jobs  in  those 
days.  You  had  to.  if  you  wanted  to  continue 
your  schooling  or  to  have  any  spending 
money  at  all.  It  was  in  the  depression  years 
of  the  mid-thirties. 

But  in  those  days  there  were  no  minimum 
wages.  It  wasn't  until  1933  that  the  first 
minimum  wage  of  35-cents  an  hour  became 
effective  and  that  only  applied  to  businesses 
doing  interstate  work.  Those  businesses 
soon  were  limited  to  only  hiring  those  of  16 
years  or  older. 

The  legislation  on  minimum  wage  and 
other  restrictions  of  age  were  brought  about 
by  labor  unions  who  didn't  want  too  many 
learning  trades  that  were  competitive  to  or- 
ganized labor. 

Not  only  did  we  seek  all  kinds  of  employ- 
ment when  in  high  school  in  the  1930s  we 
often  worked  without  hourly  pay.  Many, 
many  times  we  worked  and  completed  a  job. 
and  then  told  our  employer  to  pay  us 
whatever  you  think  the  work  was  worth.  " 
Often  this  got  us  more  than  to  have  de- 
manded a  set  price  or  hourly  wage  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  important  thing  was  to  'learn  to 
work '  and  to  'know  what  a  dollar  was 
worth  •.  There  was  no  vandalism,  virtually, 
because  we  had  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  everything. 

Reagan's  plan  wouldn't  take  jobs  away 
froni  adults  as  some  liberals  claim,  but 
would  allow  businesses  to  add  employees 
that  they  need,  but  cannot  afford  now.  It 
also  would  permit  businesses  or  individuals 
to  train  people  to  jobs  that  could  not  possi- 
bly afford  to  do  so  under  the  higher  mini- 
mum wage  restriction. 

We  think  youth  would  benefit  from  such  a 
program  and  it  could  benefit  a  lot  of  people 
in  a  number  of  different  ways. 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  June  1,  1984] 
Summer  of  Discontent 

Youth,  it  has  been  said,  is  like  spring- 
overpraised. 

It  is  also  a  time  of  discontent  for  thou- 
sands of  teen-agers  who  can't  find  jobs  once 
.school  is  out. 

There  is  a  solution  to  the  problem  at 
hand-in  the  form  of  the  youth  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Wage  Act  of  1984. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  do  every- 
thing that  its  name  implies— if  only  Con- 
gress would  let  it.  To  date.  Congress  has 
said  no. 

To  provide  teenagers  with  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  they  need.  Congress 
must  approve  a  pay  scale  of  $2.50  an  hour 
for  youths  under  19  years  of  age.  This  is 
about  75  percent  of  the  Federal  minimum 
wage,  now  $3.35  an  hour. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  a  subminimum 
pay  plan,  which  would  be  of  special  benefit 
to  minorities. 

As  it  is.  many  teen-agers  find  the  job 
market  closed  l)ecause  some  employers 
cannot  afford  unskilled  help  at  the  going 
rate. 

A  reduced  scale  could  change  that. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Raymond  Donovan  es- 
timates that  enactment  of  the  special  youth 
wage  would  create  400.000  new  jobs  each 
year— a  large  percentage  of  which  most 
likely  would  go  to  minority  teen-agers,  those 
most  in  need. 

Even  more  new  Jobs— up  to  a  total  of 
640,000— would  be  provided  if  those  states 
with  minimum  wage  laws  also  enacted  a 
$2.50  summer  pay  scale  for  youths. 

The  special  program,  which  would  be  in 
effect   between   May    1   and  Sept.   30  each 


year,  would  be  set  up  on  a  temporary  basis. 
It  would  expire  in  September  1987,  at  which 
time  an  evaluation  report  would  be  sent  to 
Congress. 

As  to  fears  that  the  youthful  workers 
would  replace  older  employees,  they  are  not 
warranted.  There  are  adequate  safeguards. 

Under  the  special  act,  employers  are  pro- 
hibited from  reducing  the  wage  rate  for 
youths  hired  at  any  time  during  the  90-day 
period  prior  to  May  1  of  each  year. 

Moreover,  the  act  prohibits  employers 
from  laying  off  an  adult  worker  and  displac- 
ing him  with  a  youth  at  the  $2.50  wage. 

Violators  Would  be  subject  to  criminal  and 
civil  penalties,  imprisonment  and  payment 
of  back  wages. 

A  summer  job  can  be  an  important  first 
step  on  the  career  ladder.  It  provides  work 
experience,  self-confidence,  a  sense  of  disci- 
pline and  responsibility.  And  it  keeps  other- 
wise idle  hands  from  getting  into  mischief. 

Unless  opponents  of  the  special  youth 
wage  can  come  up  with  a  better  idea,  which 
they  have  failed  to  do.  they  are  doing  a 
major  disservice  to  America's  youth  by  their 
continued  opposition. 

tProm  the  San  Prancisco  Examiner.  May  12. 
19841 

Lower  Youth  Wage  Has  Friends 

A  Reagan  administration  proposal  for  a 
sub-minimum  wage  for  teen-agers— once 
roundly  denounced  and  vilified  by  social 
workers  and  labor  leaders— is  now  drawing 
support  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

As  the  result  of  an  endorsement  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Black  Mayors,  the 
administratk>n  is  ready  to  revive  its  plan  to 
permit  the  payment  by  employers  of  rough- 
ly 75  percent  of  the  federal  minimum  wage 
of  $3.85  an  hour  to  workers  between  the 
ages  of  16  to  21. 

Spokesmen  for  the  administration  have 
argued,  with  what  seems  to  be  sold  logic, 
that  the  reduced  minimum  wage  could  cut 
minority  unemployment  and  generate  up  to 
half  a  million  jobs  for  teen-agers  in  the  pri- 
vate sector— at  no  cost  to  the  government 
and  the  taxpayers.  The  move  could  prove  a 
godsend  to  young  people,  particularly 
during  the  forthcoming  summer  months. 

A  half  century  ago.  thousands  of  small 
businesses  routinely  hired  yoimg  people  at 
low-paying  tasks  which  not  only  kept  the 
kids  off  the  streets  and  gave  them  a  glimpse 
of  the  world  they  would  soon  permanently 
join,  but  made  them  self-sufficient  and 
taught  them  some  habits  of  thrift.  The  min- 
imum wage  laws,  however,  have  tended  to 
discourage  the  practice  in  recent  years. 
Storekeepers  and  small  shop  proprietors 
found  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  ex- 
isting minimum  wage  to  a  youngster  who 
also  had  to  be  instructed  and  guided  in  the 
job. 

Some  labor  leaders  have  protested  that 
lowering  the  minimum  wage  for  young 
people  will  only  take  jobs  away  from  adults. 
If  this  sounds  familiar  it  is  because  the  ar- 
guments is  a  variation  of  the  one  used  years 
ago  by  business  and  Industry  to  limit  the 
entry  of  women  into  the  work  force. 

Women  were  barred  from  many  positions 
on  the  ground  they  would  deny  opportuni- 
ties to  men  who  had  families  to  support. 
Women  proved  the  invalidity  of  this 
premise  just  as  young  people,  if  the  sub- 
minimum  wage  measure  is  adopted,  could 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  labor's  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  the  Oklahoman  and  Times.  May  10. 

1984] 

HfXPiNG  Youths  Find  Jobs 

It  may  seem  like  bad  politics  in  this  elec- 
tion year,  what  with  its  publicized  estrange- 
ment from  labor  unions  and  minorities,  but 
the  Reagan  administration  is  mounting  a 
youths'  subminimum  wage  offensive  again. 

As  outlined  by  Labor  Secretary  Raymond 
Donovan,  the  new  plan  sent  to  Congress 
would  be  geared  to  helping  youths  find  jobs 
during  the  summer  months.  Workers  aged 
16  to  19  would  be  paid  $2.50  an  hour,  or 
about  75  percent  of  the  current  minimum 
wage  of  $3.35  an  hour. 

The  theory  is  that  a  business  firm  will 
hire  more  inexperienced  youths  if  it  doesn't 
have  to  pay  them  as  much  as  it  would  adults 
who  are  already  in  its  employ.  The  Reagan 
administration  holds— and  is  supported  by 
many  economists— that  the  minimum  wage 
law  is  a  barrier  to  entry  into  the  work  force 
of  unskilled  workers,  and  especially  young 
blacks. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan,  not  oriented 
toward  strictly  summer  work,  was  defeated 
in  Congress  last  year.  As  expected,  the  new 
proposal  has  already  drawn  criticism  from 
organized  labor  and,  surprisingly,  the 
NAACP.  which  calls  it  "income  exploita- 
tion." 

The  administration  does  have  support, 
however,  not  only  from  business  groups  but 
also  the  National  Conference  of  Black 
Mayors.  The  latter,  of  course,  bear  the 
burden  of  dealing  with  high  unemployment 
among  black  youths  in  the  big  cities.  For  ex- 
ample, in  April,  teen-age  unemployment  was 
19.4  percent,  but  among  black  youths  it  was 
44.8  percent. 

A  black  scholar.  Dr.  Walter  E.  Williams. 
has  documented  the  case  for  the  submini- 
mum wage  for  youths  by  identifying  thea- 
ters, restaurants  and  other  businesses  that 
have  cut  back  on  hiring  teen-agers  as  the 
minimum  wage  increased. 

He  has  also  pointed  our  black  youths  de- 
prived of  entry-level  jobs  lose  the  chance  to 
learn  the  work  attitudes,  such  as  reliability, 
punctuality,  self-esteem  and  respect  for  su- 
pervision, that  are  crucial  to  jobs  that  will 
put  them  on  the  path  to  productive  careers. 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  May  13.  1984] 
Subminimum  Solution 

Six  years  ago.  Ronald  Reagan  said  the 
minimum  wage  had  "caused  more  misery 
and  unemployment  than  anything  since  the 
Great  Depression."  His  charge  is  especially 
true  for  black  teenagers. 

In  1948.  the  total  teen-age  unemployment 
rate  was  nearly  10  percent.  Today,  about  22 
percent  of  white  teens  are  unemployed,  and 
the  corresponding  rate  for  blacks  is  almost 
50  percent.  This  disparity  is  reason  enough 
for  the  National  Conference  fo  Black 
Mayors  to  endorse  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  a  summer  sub-minimum 
wage. 

The  measure  would  lower  the  minimum 
wage  from  $3.35  to  $2.50  an  hour  for  those 
16  to  21  years  of  age  with  after-school  or 
summer  jobs  from  May  1  to  Sept.  30  each 
year.  A  similar  proposal  was  ambushed  on 
Capitol  Hill  last  year,  but  there  is  growing 
concern  in  Congress  that  something  must  be 
done  soon  to  alleviate  .the  unemployment 
rate  among  black  youths. 

The  Reagan  proposal  would  achieve  that 
objective  faster  than  most  other  federal 
jobs  programs  "at  no  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment." That  is  the  conclusion  of  U.S.  Labor 
Secretary  Raymond  Donovan,  who  contends 
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the  sub-minimum  wage  would  create  500,000 
new  jobs.  This,  coincident&lly.  is  approxi- 
mately the  number  of  black  teen-agers  cur- 
rently seeking  work. 

Many  of  these  youngsters  lack  jobs  be- 
cause they  lack  rudimentary  job  skills.  Yet 
they  are  caught  in  a  vicious  cycle  because, 
whenever  the  minimum  wage  rises,  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  reduced  for  those 
with  the  fewest  skills.  This  Catch-22  situa- 
tion comes  full  circle  by  the  time  they  reach 
their  early  20s.  Lacking  either  job  experi- 
ence or  skills,  many  of  these  young  adults 
turn  to  crime  or  become  wards  of  the  state. 

The  Reagan  proposal  would  break  this 
cycle  by  recognizing  a  basic  law  of  econom- 
ics—that the  demand  for  labor  is  inversely 
related  to  wage  rates. 

Big  Labor,  which  adamantly  opposes  the 
bill,  argues  that  the  sub-minimum  wage 
would  harm  adult  workers.  Not  likely.  The 
Labor  Department  has  promised  to  impose 
sanctions  on  any  employer  who  sacrifices  an 
older  worker  for  a  sub-minimum  wage  em- 
ployee. Moreover,  the  unions'  assumption 
conveniently  forgets  that  lower  watses  would 
create  service-related  jobs,  such  as  delivery 
boys,  ushers,  and  elevator  operators,  that 
businesses  cannot  afford  to  offer  at  the  pre- 
vailing wage  rate. 

The  sub-minimum  wage  proposal  is  not  a 
panacea  that  will  solve  the  problems  of 
black  teenage  unemployment.  Nor  is  it  a 
Trojan  Horse  to  displace  adult  workers  with 
teens  who  are  then  consigned  to  sweat- 
shops. Simply  states,  the  measure  would 
give  black  youngsters  an  opportunity  to  get 
on  a  private  payroll  and  gain  job  skills  and 
experience  instead  of  staying  on  the  federal 
dole. 

Those  congressmen  who  constantly  in- 
veigh against  social  and  economic  injustice 
can  do  something  about  both  by  promptly 
approving  the  President's  prudent  proposal. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Apr.  20, 
1984] 

Why  Not  Trim  Teenage  Wage? 

The  problem  of  unemployment  among  mi- 
nority youth  staggers  the  imagination.  In 
that  problem  lie  the  seeds  of  social  upheaval 
and  the  condenanation  of  millions  of  young 
people— largely  black— to  perpetual  mem- 
bership in  America's  social  suid  economic 
underclass.  Innovative  weapons  are  required 
to  attack  the  problem. 

Thus,  it  is  encouraging  that  the  National 
Conference  of  Black  Mayors  has  endorsed 
an  idea  that  offers  some  hope  of  relief:  pay 
teenagers  less  than  the  federally  required 
minimum  wage  for  summer  jobs. 

The  mayors,  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  youth  unemployment  problem,  are  spe- 
cifically backing  a  Reagan  administration 
proposal  to  allow  employers,  from  May 
through  September,  to  pay  workers  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21  an  hourly  wage  of 
$2.50,  or  75  percent  of  the  minimum  wage. 
Employers  who  used  the  young  workers  to 
displace  other  employees  would  be  subject 
to  fines  and  a  jail  term.  That  provision 
should  be  a  shield  against  abuses. 

The  black  mayors  strongly  support  the 
concept  of  the  minimum  wage.  However, 
they  say  they  will  support  the  Reagan  ex- 
periment because  of  "the  persistence  of  the 
tragedy  of  youth  unemployment  particular- 
ly the  problem  of  minority  youth  unemploy- 
ment." As  Mayor  Johnny  Ford  of  Tuskee- 
see.  Ala.,  puts  it:  "Our  No  1  concern  is  put- 
ting our  people  back  to  work." 

Ford  is  right.  The  emphasis  should  be  on 
putting  young  people  to  work,  and  not  on 
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cherished  ideological  concepts.  If  a  carefully 
targeted,  sub-minimum  wage  can  provide 
jobs  for  young  people,  it  is  well  worth 
trying. 

Mayor  Maler.  speaking  of  the  city  s 
emerging  youth-gang  problems,  described 
many  young  people  engaged  in  gang  activity 
as  'yeamers.  who  can't  be  earners 
dreamers  who  feel  forced  to  become  schem 
ers."  Job  opportunities  must  be  found  if 
such  young  persons  are  to  be  diverted  from 
gang  activity,  with  its  immense  potential  for 
a  descent  into  more  serious  criminal  con- 
duct. Remember,  too.  that  incarceration  of 
a  teenage  offender  is  very  expensive,  costing 
about  $30,000  per  year  in  Wisconsin. 

The  sub-minimum  wage  is  not  the  only 
answer  to  the  problem  However,  we  believe 
it  can  prove  useful  in  expanding  job  oppor- 
tunities. That  IS  why  we  have  urged  busi 
nesses  in  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere  in  Wis- 
consin to  explore  the  concept.  And  that  is 
why  we  welcome  the  responsible,  politically 
mature  statement  of  support  from  the  Na 
tional  Conference  of  Black  Mayors 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  May  8. 

1984] 

Black  Mayors'  Stand 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  National 
Conference  of  Black  Mayors  now  has  254 
members  and  that  it  favors  amending  the 
minimum  wage  law  to  legalize  lesser  pay  for 
those  aged  16  to  21. 

The  number  of  black  mayors  of  American 
cities  undoubtedly  reflects  the  positive  and 
lasting  achievement  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  two  decades  ago.  Their  willingness  to 
cut  the  minimum  wage  reveals  not  only 
their  political  influence  but  also  their  prac- 
tical recognition  of  the  inability  of  dozens  of 
government  programs  to  prepare  young  dis 
advantaged  people  for  meaningful  work  or 
to  create  enough  opportunities  for  them. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  unemployment  rates 
of  young  black  males  to  run  at  50  percent  or 
more.  Many  come  to  the  job  market  111  pre- 
pared for  regular  work  schedules  at  a  lime 
when  jobs  demanding  little  or  no  skill  are 
not  as  plentiful  as  they  were  in  the  past. 

Many  will  remember  when  a  high  school 
diploma  was  a  basic  requirement  for  a  bf- 
ginning  job.  After  World  War  II  and  the  Gl 
Bill,  the  requirement  in  many  fields  became 
a  college  degree.  This  development  has  left 
large  numbers  of  young  blacks  behind  and 
wanting  in  job  training. 

The  black  mayors  are  seeking  a  way  to 
create  new  employment  opportunities  for  an 
entire  class  of  young  people  who  would  oth 
erwise  have  little  reason  for  hope  today. 
Under  their  proposal,  young  people  could  be 
paid  $2.50  an  hour,  three  quarters  of  the 
congressional  I  y  established  minimum  wage 
of  $3.35  per  hour,  for  after  school  and 
school  vacation  employment.  It  is  a  wage 
that  seems,  in  the  Bay  Area,  astonishingly 
low  but  in  many  parts  of  the  nation  it  will 
be  considered  far  from  unreasonable. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  May  22, 
1984] 
■youTH  Unemployment 
The  Reagan  administration  desire  to  es- 
tablish  a  special   minimum-wage   category 
for  teenagers  to  create  more  private-sector 
jobs  for  youth  is  a  welcome  step. 

Previous  efforts  in  this  direction  have 
foundered  on  the  resistance  of  organized 
labor,  which  sought  to  protect  jobs  of 
adults,  even  though  unemployment  among 
youths  nationally  is  Atoo\e  30  percent,  rang 
ing  above  40  percent  among  blacks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  latest  measure  provides  that  employ 
ers  may  hire  youths  aged  16-19  for  up  to 
five  months,  from  May  through  September, 
for  $2.50  an  hour,  75  percent  of  the  current 
minimum  wage  There  are  still  penalties  for 
employers  who  fire  or  tamper  with  wages  of 
regular  employees  to  make  room  for  teens. 

Labor  Department  officials  estimate  this 
new  wage  category  would  result  in  200,000 
to  400,000  additional  jobs  for  teenagers.  As 
the  minimum  wage  has  risen,  and  its  cover- 
age expanded,  teenage  joblessness  has  in- 
creased, especially  among  blacks. 

In  1960.  when  the  minimum  wage  was  75 
cents  an  hour  and  53  percent  of  jobs  were 
covered,  unemployment  among  older  teens 
was  11  percent  for  whites  and  17  percent  for 
blacks.  In  1980.  with  the  minimum  wage  at 
$3  10  and  83  percent  of  jobs  covered,  unem- 
ployment was  14.6  percent  for  white  youths 
and  33  percent  for  blacks. 

Unemployment  among  Chicago  teenagers 
in  1982.  the  latest  year  for  which  such  infor 
mation  is  available,  averaged  44.6  percent, 
ranging  up  to  65  percent  among  black 
youth.  Givern  those  grim  statistics,  the 
areas  congressional  delegation  could  do 
much  worse  than  getting  behind  this  much 
needed  legislation.* 
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dar.  only  to  face  almost  certain  defeat 
because  the  necessary  two-thirds  ap- 
proval is  beyond  attainment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  use  of  the  Suspension 
Calendar  in  this  way  clearly  obfus- 
cates the  democratic  process.  We  do 
our  constituents,  our  country,  and  this 
institution  a  grave  disservice  if  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  the  legislative  process  to 
be  manipulated  and  distorted  in  this 
manner. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  reflect 
on  these  sentiments,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  sword  is  double  edged.  The 
process  can.  and  has.  been  abused 
during  consideration  of  measures  con- 
sidered liberal  as  well  as  conservative. 
The  process  should  be  reformed  in 
order  to  legitimate  all  our  actions.  The 
public  will  thank  you.  and  I  will  thank 
you.  We  will  see  the  enactment  of 
belter  laws,  better  representation,  and 
a  restoration  of  the  public's  confi- 
dence in  the  system. 

Thank  you.» 


H.R.  S145 


HON.  TOM  VANDERGRIFF 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  VANDERGRIFF.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  several  of  our  colleagues  ex- 
pressed their  objection.s  to  the  human 
services  bill,  H.R.  5145.  The  objections 
were  totally  unrelated  to  any  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  the  bill.  Rather, 
they  related  solely  to  the  procedures 
under  which  this  measure  was  consid- 
ered. Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  own  concerns  about  the  im- 
proper use  of  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar. 

I  have  no  inherent  objection  to  the 
existence  and  use  of  the  Suspension 
Calendar.  I  realize  that  it  does  serve  a 
legitimate  purpose.  For  measures 
which  clearly  have  a  consensus  of 
opinion,  it  makes  perfectly  good  sense 
to  expedite  their  consideration.  For 
measures  which  do  not  significantly 
impact  on  the  budget,  or  for  noncon- 
troversial  items,  a  total  of  40  minutes 
is  ample  time  for  discussion.  Further- 
more, if  the  bill  is  indeed  supported  by 
most  Members,  there  is  no  need  for 
the  amendment  process  to  be  used, 
and  it  should  be  easy  enough  to  obtain 
the  necessary  two-thirds  approval  of 
those  voting  required  for  passage 
under  the  Suspension  Calendar  proce- 
dures. 

This  year,  however,  we  have  wit- 
nessed instances  in  which  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar  was  improperly  used. 
One  might  even  say  that  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar  was  flagrantly  abused. 
Measures  have  been  considered  under 
these  shortcut  procedures  to  avoid 
subjecting  them  to  the  test  of  the 
amendment  process.  They  have  been 
brought  up  on  the  Suspension  Calen- 


CELEBRATING  NATIONAL 
HISTORY  DAY 


HON.  MAHHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1984 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days,  when  we  are  more  apt  to 
be  marveling  at  our  technological 
future  than  examining  our  past,  some 
students  from  California's  30th  Dis- 
trict are  learning  some  exciting  lessons 
in  history.  Each  State  recently  held  a 
"National  History  Day'  competition. 
Winners  were  chosen  at  different 
grade  levels  for  both  individual  and 
group  projects,  papers,  or  media  pres- 
entations. The  variety  of  subject  areas 
reflect  mankind's  rich  and  varied  his- 
tory as  well  as  the  diverse  interests  of 
the  participants. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  read  the  names  of  the  winners  from 
the  30th  District  into  the  Record.  I 
know  you  will  share  my  pride  that  this 
young  generation  is  finding  new- 
knowledge  and  satisfaction  in  studying 
our  past. 

Scott  Couchman.  seventh  grade.  Jef- 
ferson Intermediate  School,  first 
place;  individual  project:  "Castles." 

James  Bradley,  seventh  grade.  Jef- 
ferson Intermediate  School,  second 
place;  individual  project:  "A  millenium 
of  Religious  Families  and  Communi- 
ties." 

Joe  Garofalo.  eighth  grade.  Jeffer- 
son Intermediate  School,  second  place: 
group  project:  "The  Greatest  Family 
on  Earth." 

Charm  Greene,  eighth  grade,  Jeffer- 
son Intermediate  School,  second  place; 
group  project:  "The  Greatest  Family 
on  Earth." 

Amy  Lewis,  eighth  grade.  Jefferson 
Intermediate    School,    second    place; 
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group  project:  "The  Greatest  Family 
in  on  Earth." 

These  students  will  be  competing  in 
the  fifth  annual  "National  History 
Day"  finals  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land at  College  Park  beginning  today, 
June  13  until  June  16.  Please  join  me 
in  congratulating  them  on  their 
achievement  and  wishing  them  the 
best  of  luck  during  the  national  com- 
petition,* 
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would  greatly  honor  me  if  you,  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, would  invite  all  to  attend  this 
year's  event  and  accompany  me  along 
with  many  others  to  this  fine  occur- 
ence.* 


THE  LIBERTY  BOWL 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I    Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr,  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  recognize  an  event  in  my 
hometown  of  Memphis,  Term.,  the 
ever  successful  Liberty  Bowl  football 
game.  This  year  the  bowl  will  be  cele- 
brating its  25th  anniversary. 

The  Liberty  Bowl  began  as  an  idea 
of  the  devoted  football  lover  Ambrose 
F.  "Bud  •  Dudley.  Originally,  the  bowl 
was  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  but  be- 
cause of  cold  weather,  antagonistic 
criticism,  the  lack  of  funds,  and  the  in- 
difference of  the  crowds,  Dudley  pur- 
sued a  new  location.  First  he  pursued 
Atlantic  City,  which  failed  as  Philadel- 
phia had.  Then,  a  group  of  Memphi- 
ans  headed  by  Judge  Harry  Pierotti, 
Commissioner  "Jimmy"  Moore,  and 
Early  Maxwell  invited  the  bowl  to 
Memphis.  Since  then,  the  Liberty 
Bowl  has  been  an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess and  the  pride  of  Memphis. 

Besides  the  acceptance  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Memphis,  the 
bowl  has  been  successful  for  two  very 
important  reasons:  The  game  can  offer 
a  larger  payoff  than  other  bowls,  and 
it  can  offer  primetime  television  expo- 
sure. Anpther  and  very  important  in- 
gredient in  the  success  of  the  Liberty 
Bowl  is  that  it  has  combined  patriot- 
ism with  America's  favorite  sport, 
football.  This  unbeatable  combination 
gives  the  bowl  a  uniqueness  that  other 
bowls  lack. 

Some  of  the  highlights  that  contrib- 
ute to  that  theme  occur  during  the 
bowl's  halftime.  The  halftime  show 
consists  of  an  all  American  extrava- 
ganza centered  around  the  red,  white, 
and  blue,  and  the  distribution  of 
American  flags  by  the  Phoenix  Club 
of  Memphis,  Some  of  the  comments 
about  the  Liberty  Bowl  over  the  years 
have  been:  "It  stands  the  test  as  a  per- 
formance that  other  bowls  should 
envy."  "It  gives  me  feelings  of  pure  ju- 
bilation." "Magnificent  and  moving," 
and  so  forth. 

The  Liberty  Bowl  has  reached  its 
peak  through  surviving  the  test  of 
time  and  I  am  proud  to  represent  this 
kind  of  determination.  I,  myself,  have 
attended  many  of  these  games  and  do 
plan    to   attend   again   this   year.    It 


THE  NEED  TO  PROTECT 
SEMICONDUCTOR  CHIPS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  for  their  farsighted  support 
of  an  important  American  industry 
yesterday  in  their  approval  of  H.R. 
5525— the  Semiconductor  Chip  Protec- 
tion Act.  This  legislation  takes  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  to  fill  a  number 
of  gaping  holes  that  exist  in  the  pro- 
tection that  our  laws  provide  chip  de- 
velopers under  existing  copyright, 
patent,  and  trademark  law.  This  well- 
reasoned  approach  to  a  serious  nation- 
al problem  will  provide  necessary  pro- 
tection required  by  American  high- 
technology  firms  working  at  the  fore- 
front of  'the  international  electronics 
field. 

In  this  industry,  innovation  plays  a 
substantial  role  in  successful  oper- 
ations. Thus,  it  is  entirely  reasonable 
for  Congress  to  take  action  to  reward 
creativity  and  encourage  research  and 
development  in  semiconductor  ad- 
vancements, 

H.R.  5525  will  help  innovative  firms 
by  providing  the  means  effectively  to 
fight  chip  piracy.  The  U,S,  electronics 
industry  has  been  shaken  time  and 
again  by  foreign  concerns  that  cheaply 
copy  new  chip  designs,  and  then  sell 
them  in  the  United  States  at  rock- 
bottom  prices  because  their  prices  do 
not  have  to  include  any  research  and 
development  costs.  As  a  result,  these 
foreign  pirates  have  captured  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  chip  market  in 
out-  Nation,  while  the  innovative  U,S, 
firms  often  have  been  unable  to 
recoup  the  substantial  investments  as- 
sociated with  developing  new  chip  de- 
signs. The  U.S.  electronics  industry 
has  been  undercut  by  cheap  copies  of 
its  own  chips  to  the  point  that  our 
Nation  faces  a  potential  foreign  trade 
deficit  in  high-technology  trade  for 
the  first  time  in  recent  years. 

The  semiconductor  chip  is  symbolic 
of  the  new  information  age  that  we 
have  discovered.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
being  victimized  by  piracy  in  a  way 
which  will  surely  discourage  the  inno- 
vation needed  to  advance  this  field  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  technology.  The 
legislation  approved  by  the  House  is 
urgently  needed  to  fight  this  trend  of 
chip  piracy  and  the  unfair  competition 
it  breeds.  I  am  convinced  that  H.R, 
5525  represents  the  best  approach  pos- 
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sible  to  protecting  the  dramatic  ad- 
vances made  by  creative  forces  in  the 
field  of  semiconductor  chips. 

Finally.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend my  good  friends  and  colleagues 
in  the  House,  and  particularly  those 
from  California  who  have  worked  for 
the  passage  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion.* 


BRADLEY  INTERNATIONAL  TER- 
MINAL DEDICATED  AT  LOS  AN- 
GELES INTERNATIONAL  AIR- 
PORT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1984 

•  Mr,  ANDERSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
$700  million  reconstruction  of  Los  An- 
geles International  Airport  (LAX)  cul- 
minated yesterday  with  the  dedication 
of  the  Tom  Bradley  International  Ter- 
minal. 

Dedicated  in  1961,  the  new  jet  age 
terminal  made  LAX  the  first  airport  in 
the  Nation  able  td  handle  the  de- 
mands of  the  jet  age.  In  its  first  full 
year  of  operation,  1962,  the  newly  ex- 
panded LAX  handled  7  million  passen- 
gers—including 276,000  international 
passengers.  In  1983,  total  passenger 
traffic  was  33  million— including  5  mil- 
lion international  passengers— making 
it  the  third  busiest  airport  in  the 
world. 

Although  numerous  improvements 
have  been  made  since  in  and  around 
the  airport,  the  Bradley  International 
Terminal— named  after  Los  Angeles 
Mayor  Tom  Bradley— is  the  pi6ce  de 
resistance.  This  $123  million  terminal 
has  almost  1  million  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  and  can  accommodate  11 
jumbo  jets  at  one  time. 

It  is  important  to  stress  the  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  with  all  these  badly 
needed  improvements,  including  new 
and  improved  terminals,  parking  struc- 
tures, escalators,  and  pedestrian 
bridges,  not  one  penny  in  taxpayers' 
money  was  used  to  do  the  job.  All 
costs  were  financed  by  charges  im- 
posed on  the  airlines  and  airport  con- 
cessionaires. 

Following  is  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  10.  1984,  edition  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  which  discusses 
this  important  project  in  greater 
detail. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  June  10. 
1984] 

L.A.'s  New  Airport  Is  Poised  for  Takeoff 

(By  John  Needham) 
When  the  general  manager  of  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport  returned  recently 
from  one  of  his  frequent  trips  to  the  far 
points  of  the  globe,  his  jumbo  jet  was  one  of 
five  wide-bodied  airliners  that  arrived  at 
Terminal  2  at  about  the  same  time. 
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More  than  1.500  people  stampeded 
through  a  terminal  designed  to  handle  no 
more  than  600.  Clifton  A.  Moore  recalled, 
and  there  was  baggage  all  over  the  place. 
People  were  taking  one  bag  and  putting  it 
here,  getting  another  and  putting  it  some 
where  else  and  stacking  things  around 
them.  You  couldn't  move." 

It  is  just  that  sort  of  scene  that  Moore 
hopes  never  to  see  again. 

On  Monday.  Moore  will  join  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley  and  other  officials  in  dedicating  the 
$123  million  Bradley  International  Termi- 
nal, a  new  building  that  is  expected  to  end 
the  nightmare  of  international  travelers 
and  serve  as  the  centerpiece  of  the  recon 
struction  of  the  airport. 

TWO- THIRDS  THE  SIZE 

The  Bradley  building  is  two-thirds  the  size 
of  all  the  terminal  space  created  when  the 
airport  was  built  two  decades  ago. 

What  was  then  the  international  termi 
nal— Terminal  2— was  designed  for  planes 
that  carried  100  passengers  each.  The  whole 
airport  handled  7  million  passengers  in 
1962.  216.000  of  them  bound  for  or  return 
ing  from  overseas  destinations. 

But  today's  wide-bodied  jet  carries  more 
than  400  passengers,  and  last  year  5  million 
overseas  travelers  used  the  airport.  Total 
passenger  traffic  in  1983  was  33  million, 
making  it  the  third-busiest  in  the  world. 
behind  Chicago's  O'Hare  (42.8  million)  and 
Atlanta  (37.9  million). 

The  terminal's  opening  marks  the  culmi 
nation  of  three  years  of  chaos  and  confu 
sion  caused  by  nearly  $700  million  worth  of 
building  designed  to  create    the  new  LAX 
in  time  for  the  Olympic  Games,  which  open 
July  28. 

Bricklayers,  steelworkers  and  carpenters 
labored  to  construct  a  new  $55  million  road- 
way on  top  of  the  old  one  in  the  horseshoe- 
shaped  central  terminal  area,  the  new  $46- 
million  domestic  Terminal  1.  three  new 
parking  structures  costing  $30  million  and  a 
$17-million  overhaul  of  the  airport  power 
plant,  in  addition  to  the  international  build- 
ing. 

At  times  during  the  rebuilding,  five-lane 
roadways  were  cut  to  one  lane,  whole  park- 
ing lots  closed,  and  traffic  signs  and  bus 
pickup  points  changed  constantly  Motorists 
screamed  at  police,  who  sometimes 
screamed  back.  Travelers  yelled  at  customs 
inspectors. 

But  the  inconvenience  had  its  compensa- 
tions. The  airpKjrt  reconstruction  doubled 
the  amount  of  terminal  space  at  the  3.600- 
acre  airport  complex,  making  it  easier  for 
passengers  passing  through.  The  completion 
of  the  second-level  roadway  last  Novemt)er— 
which  split  traffic  in  half  by  putting  depar 
ture  facilities  on  top  and  arrivals  on  the 
ground  level— has  ended  the  traffic  jams 
that  occasionally  saw  airpont)ound  cars 
backed  up  on  Century  Boulevard  as  far  as 
the  San  Diego  Freeway. 

So  far  the  Board  of  Airport  Commission 
ers  has  spent  nearly  $300  million  on  con 
struction  of  terminals,  escalators,  parking 
structures,  pedestrian  bridges,  landscaping 
and  the  like.  The  construction  has  not  cost 
the  taxpayer  a  cent:  it  was  financed  by 
charges  imposed  on  airlines  and  airport  con- 
cessionaires. In  addition.  United  Airlines. 
the  largest  airlines  at  LAX  with  6.2  million 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

passengers  last  year,  spent  al)Out  $100  mil- 
lion to  remodel  its  Terminal  7.  Other  air- 
lines, car  rental  firms  and  restaurant  opera- 
tors are  spending  hundreds  of  millions 
more. 

Among  the  two  dozen  carriers  that  will 
operate  out  of  the  new  international  termi- 
nal will  be  such  newcomers  to  Los  Angeles 
as  El  Al.  Alia  and  Alitalia.  Other  new  air- 
lines are  expected  to  follow. 

The  new  terminal  provides  'an  incentive 
.  .  the  little  extra  push  they  need  "  for  car- 
riers to  open  up  shop  in  Los  Angeles,  accord- 
ing to  Roland  Giuntini.  an  Air  Prance  exec- 
utive and  spokesman  for  the  foreign  airlines 
that  will  be  using  the  Bradley  Terminal. 

Prank  Gomez,  the  top  U.S.  Customs  Serv 
ice  representative  at  the  airport,  agreed 
that    this  airport  is  poised  for  takoff  " 

■A  lot  of  carriers  have  not  come  to  Los 
Angeles  before,  becau.se  who  d  want  to  go 
into  Terminal  2?  "  Gomez  said.  It's  dinky. 
The  (new)  terminal  is  going  to  invite  a  lot  of 
new  traffic  here,  and  I  think  it's  really 
going  to  mushroom  " 

With  125.000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
the  Bradley  Terminal  now  has  the  largest 
airport  facility  in  the  United  States  devoted 
to  customs,  immigration,  public  health  and 
agricultural  inspectors.  It  has  counters  for 
70  inspectors  and  can  handle  2.600  passen 
gers  per  hour— more  than  four  times  the 
number  that  can  be  handled  in  Terminal  2. 

The  five-slory  building  has  almost  1  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  floor  space  in  all.  and 
room  for  11  jumlK)  jets  to  load  and  unload 
passengers.  (Terminal  2.  which  will  remain 
open,  has  10  gates,  but  not  all  can  handle 
wide-bodied  aircraft.) 

Pifly  palm  trees.  135  other  trees  and  thou 
sands  of  shrubs  and  plants  landscape  the  ex 
terior  of  the  vast  new  building.  Additional 
planu  and  flowers  are  being  installed  inside. 

There  are  five  bars  and  restaurants— with 
one  billed  as  the  nation's  largest  airport  res- 
taurant. There  are  showers,  private  cubicles 
for  rent,  a  baggage  repair  room  and  self- 
service  laundry  and  ironing  facilities. 

Airline,  airport  and  customs  officials  say 
the  airy,  skylighted  building  is  long  overdue 
and  should  end  some  international  travel 
ers'  complaints. 

We  really  have  a  bad  international  repu 
tation  for  our  bad  international  facilities.  " 
said  Virginia  Y.  Black,  an  airport  spokes- 
woman. The  international  terminal  was 
built  al  a  time  when  our  percentage  of 
international  operations  was  very  small." 

■Im  ashamed  of  being  an  American,"  one 
woman  irately  complained  to  Black  after  ar- 
riving at  Terminal  2  on  a  flight  two  weeks 
ago.  We're  being  treated  like  cattle,  being 
treated  rudely." 

CAN  HOLD  ONLY  600 

With  only  two  baggage  belts  and  30  cus- 
toms inspections  points.  Terminal  2  can 
hold  about  600  people  at  a  time. 

When  on  a  recent  Saturday,  four  jumbo 
jets  with  more  than  1,300  passengers  arrived 
within  half  an  hour,  two  of  the  planes  had 
to  wait  to  unload  for  nearly  an  hour— after 
flights  of  more  than  10  hours 

Such  an  occurrence  has  been  all  too  typi- 
cal. Pilots  sometimes  jockey  to  get  to  the 
landing  gates  first  so  their  passengers  will 
not  have  to  slay  on  board.  In  addition  to 
raising  tempers,     holdmg  on   l>oard"  costs 
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airlines  money  to  keep  the  air  conditioning 
and  other  systems  running. 

The  problems,  coupled  with  added  incon- 
veniences during  construction,  led  travel 
agents  in  Japan  to  advise  customers  to  enter 
the  United  States  at  Honolulu.  San  Prancis- 
co  or  Seattle  rather  than  brave  Los  Angeles, 
airport  and  airlines  officials  said. 

After  the  opening  of  the  new  Interna- 
tional terminal  *  •  •  I  dont  think  travel 
agents  in  Japan  will  be  saying  the  same 
thing, "  said  Hotaka  Inaba.  district  manager 
for  Japan  Air  Lines,  the  busiest  internation- 
al carrier  al  LAX.  The  new  terminal  "is  a 
great  improvement.  I  think  this  is  what  we 
can  call  an  international  terminal. " 

Giuntini.  the  Air  Prance  official  who 
headed  the  international  airlines'  technical 
committee  that  met  with  architecU  and  de- 
signers in  planning  the  building,  said  a  key 
to  how  well  the  new  terminal  functions  will 
be  the  numl)er  of  customs  and  immigration 
officials  working  there.  In  Western  Europe, 
he  said,  good  airports  can  have  a  passenger 
from  the  aircraft  to  the  sidewalk  in  20  min- 
utes because  there  are  sufficient  inspectors 
to  speed  up  the  flow.  At  Terminal  2,  it  can 
take  two  or  three  hours. 

The  inspection  system  at  the  new  building 
will  be  the  same  as  at  the  old  one.  with  "pri- 
mary" inspectors  checking  passports  and 
asking  preliminary  questions  about  pur- 
chases made  abroad  and  "secondary  "  inspec- 
tors performing  thorough  luggage  searches 
if  needed,  officials  said. 

But  the  increase  in  the  number  of  inspec- 
tion stations  from  30  to  72,  the  use  of  eight 
baggage  carousels  instead  of  two,  and  the 
increased  room  for  passengers  should  speed 
the  passenger  flow  considerably,  they  said. 

BUBBLES  TO  BE  DEFLATED 

Although  the  old  terminal  was  far  too 
small  for  the  more  than  30  airlines  current- 
ly using  it.  it  should  be  fine  for  the  half  a 
dozen  or  so  that  will  remain  there,  airport 
officials  said.  The  three  plastic  bubbles,  or 
lents.  set  up  alongside  Terminal  2  to  relieve 
the  space  crunch  will  eventually  be  re- 
moved, although  there  is  no  definite  timeta- 
ble for  their  disposal. 

The  bubbles  cost  more  than  $3  million  to 
build,  and  the  largest,  which  has  39,000 
square  feet,  may  be  used  to  process  flights 
chartered  for  the  Olympic  Games. 

Airport  officials  say  that  because  of  the 
ready-made  deadline  imposed  by  the  Games, 
a  construction  project  that  might  have 
taken  five  years  was  done  in  three. 

Moore,  who  began  working  at  the  airport 
in  1959.  before  the  first  jet  landed  there, 
said  that  modernizing  the  airport  was  neces- 
sary for  the  future  of  Los  Angeles, 

Potentially,  Los  Angeles  can  be  the 
major  city  in  the  United  States. "  he  said. 

The  future  of  the  (United  States)  is  Asia. 
Thats  something  I  firmly  believe,  some- 
thing I  continually  tell  the  airport  board, 
the  mayor  and  councilmen  privately.  We 
can  make  Los  Angeles  the  eastern  anchor 
point  of  the  whole  Asian  region. 

Los  Angeles  can  be  truly  the  center  of 
the  country.  You  need  transportation  to  do 
thai.  The  great  cities  of  history  always  cen- 
tered around  the  transportation  networks, 
be  they  rivers,  mountain  roads  or  seaports. 
Today  its  the  airport.'"* 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.in.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRA"7ER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  Senators  are 
weary— the  staffs  are  weary— there  is 
much  to  be  done  and  time  is  short. 
Issues  are  critical— emotions  are 
deep— the  pressure  is  on.  Gracious 
God,  we  need  Thee  whether  we  realize 
it  or  not— we  need  Thy  wisdom  and 
power.  Loving  Father,  impress  upon  us 
Your  nearness.  Your  grace,  Your  in- 
stant and  constant  availability.  In  the 
name  of  Thy  Son.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  extensive  time  for  special  orders 
today,  there  will  be  a  period  for  morn- 
ing business  to  be  followed  by  the  re- 
sLunption  of  debate  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  biU.  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
confer  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
about  how  long  he  wants  to  nin  to- 
night. But  my  present  information  is 
that  he  wishes  to  stay  late,  and  I  am 
willing  to  aslc  the  Senate  to  remain 
late  as  long  as  we  are  doing  useful 
work,  meaning  taking  up,  debating, 
and  perhaps  disposing,  I  hope,  of 
amendments.  If  I  were  guessing  at  this 
point,  I  would  guess  we  will  be  in  until 
10  or  11  o'clock  tonight.  But  I  will 
have  a  further  announcement  to  make 
during  the  day  after  I  confer  with  the 
chairman  on  a  more  precise  estimate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
statement  this  morning,  I  believe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
reserve  1  minute  of  my  time  under  the 
standing  order  for  use  at  some  other 
time  during  this  calendar  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor.  Mr. 
President. 


iLegislative  day  of  Monday,  June  11,  1984) 

RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  normally  designated  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  at  this  time  be  reserved 
for  his  use  at  a  further  time  as  appro- 
priate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRE]SIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Who  has  the  first  spe- 
cial order,  may  I  inquire? 

The  PRE:SIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten)  I  believe. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  without  charging  it  against 
the  time  allocated  to  any  Senator 
under  the  special  orders;  and,  further, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  order 
to  expedite  the  execution  of  the  spe- 
cial orders  that  at  the  request  of  Mem- 
bers they  may  change  the  order  and 
sequence  of  the  special  orders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2751— A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
COORDINATED  MANAGEMENT 
AND  REHABILITATION  OF  THE 
GREAT  LAKES 

SAVE  THE  LAKES 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  comprehensive  environmental  as- 
sessment and  management  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  This  legislation  will  be 
known  as  the  Save  the  Lakes  Act. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  They 
contain  95  percent  of  the  surface  fresh 
water  in  the  United  States  and  20  per- 
cent of  the  world's  fresh  water  supply. 
Millions  of  people  depend  on  the 
Great  Lakes  for  their  drinking  water. 


and  they  are  essential  to  commerce 
and  industry  in  the  Midwest. 

In  Washington,  however,  the  Great 
Lakes  are  treated  like  an  ugly  step- 
child. There  is  no  single  group  with  re- 
sponsibility for  overseeing  the  Great 
Lakes.  Instead,  there  are  over  20  sepa- 
rate Federal,  State,  and  international 
groups  with  responsibilities  relating  to 
the  Great  Lakes.  While  these  groups 
perform  important  functions,  they  are 
not  doing  an  adequate  job.  Efforts  are 
frequently  duplicated,  or  worse  yet, 
major  issues  fall  between  the  cracks. 
Someone  must  have  responsibility  for 
the  comprehensive  management  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
the  source  of  many  of  these  problems. 
For  the  past  several  years,  the  scientif- 
ic research  stations  on  the  lakes  have 
been  targets  of  budget  cuts.  These  labs 
have  been  attacked  despite  a  growing 
recognition  of  serious  environmental 
threats  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Instead  of 
defending  critical  programs,  we  should 
be  strengthening  research  that  direct- 
ly protects  the  public's  health  and  wel- 
fare. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  correct  many  of  these  man- 
agement problems.  The  "Save  the 
Lakes  Act,"  establishes  an  office 
within  the  National  Oceanographic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration 
[NOAA]  with  responsibility  for  com- 
prehensive management  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  This  office,  the  Research  Man- 
agement and  Planning  Office,  will  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  scientific 
research  on  the  lakes,  and  providing  a 
comprehensive  assessment  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Great  Lakes.  Finally,  this 
office  will  prepare  an  annual  State  of 
the  Lakes  Report.  This  report  will  be 
presented  to  Congress  each  year.  It 
will  describe  the  condition  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  a  program  for  the  en- 
vironmental rehabilitation  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  next  several 
days  I  will  focus  the  Senate's  attention 
on  many  of  the  problems  facing  the 
Great  Lakes.  These  problems  include 
the  accumulation  of  toxic  materials  in 
the  food  chain  that  directly  threatens 
human  health  and  wildlife,  the  loss  of 
critical  habitat,  our  failure  to  live  up 
to  international  agreements  on  Great 
Lakes  water  quality  and  several  other 
major  threats  to  the  lakes. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  efforts  to  protect 
the  Great  Lakes. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idenuHes  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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A  recent  issue  of  Outdoor  America, 
the  Journal  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  summarized  many  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  Great  Lakes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

Thb  Grxat  Lakes 

Spanning  some  1.200  miles  from  Duluth. 
Minn.,  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  con 
taininK  some  65  trillion  gallons  o(  water,  the 
Great  Lakes  are  the  largest  freshwater  re- 
serve on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Because  the 
lakes  are  so  vast,  it  was  long  thought  that  in 
ad<lition  to  providing  clean  water  for  drink- 
ing, fish  and  recreation,  they  could  also  as 
simllate  the  wastes  of  one  of  the  most  heavi 
ly  populated  and  industrialized  regions  of 
the  country. 

By  the  early  1960s,  however,  we  received 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  that  as 
sumption  when  Lake  Erie  was  declared 
"dead"  and  fish  kills  and  excessive  algae 
blooms  were  widely  reported  on  the  other 
lower  lakes.  Thanks  to  government  action, 
the  Great  Lakes  have  t>egun  to  rebound 
Today,  the  waters  look  visibly  cleaner  and 
fish  are  making  a  comeback  in  many  areas. 

Yet  serious  problems  still  plague  our  valu 
able  Inland  seas."  In  this  special  report. 
Outdoor  America  examines  three  of  the 
most  pressing  ones.  Two— "nonpoint"  pollu- 
tion and  toxic  contamination— can  be  traced 
to  wastes  entering  the  lake.  A  third  article 
examines  threats  to  fish  and  wildlife  posed 
by  a  proposal  to  open  the  Great  Lakes  to 
winter  shipping. 

But  we  also  have  some  good  news  to 
report.  We  wrap  up  our  look  at  the  Great 
Lakes  *ith  a  story  on  successful  efforts  to 
control  a  Great  Lakes  invader,  the  predato- 
ry sea  lamprey— an  effort  that  is  giving  the 
lake  trout  and  other  native  fish  a  fighting 
chance  at  a  comeback. 

Toxics:  The  Invisible  Menace 
(By  Tom  Kuchenberg) 

Fishermen  sit  relaxed  in  their  boats,  lines 
drifting  off  beneath  the  calm,  silvery  water 
Seeming  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  August 
heat,  even  the  gulls  move  slowly  overhead. 
A  humid  haze  blurs  the  horizon,  and  the 
nearby  city  seems  far  away.  But  suddenly 
the  stillness  is  broken  as  a  series  of  tugs  in 
one  of  the  boats  signal  a  strike. 

It  is  a  scene  that  has  been  familiar  for 
more  than  a  century  along  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Increasingly,  however,  something  happens 
that  occurred  orily  rarely  100,  50  or  even  25 
years  ago.  As  the  fisherman  pulls  his  catch 
into  the  Iwat.  his  face  registers  a  look  of  dis- 
gust. He  frees  the  hook  and  tosses  the  wrig- 
gling creature  t)ack  into  the  water.  His  brief 
glance  revealed  a  swollen  and  distorted 
parody  of  a  fish.  A    bad"  fish. 

The  most  extreme  forms  of  toxic  contami- 
nation in  the  Great  Lakes  have  become  visi- 
ble in  the  form  of  badly  diseased  fish.  As 
with  an  iceberg,  however,  the  bulk  of  the 
problem  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  naked 
eye. 

Stretching  across  the  eastern  third  of  the 
U.S.-Canadian  border,  these  "inland  seas" 
lie  at  the  core  of  one  of  the  worlds  most  in- 
tensely industrialized  regions.  The  lakes 
form  a  "sink"  to  their  surrounding  basins, 
and  contaminants  from  industries,  cities. 
dumps  and  farms  can  easily  be  carried  to 


the  lakes  by  inflowing  water  and  by  wind 
and  rain. 
Traces  of  more  than  950  substances  of 
potential  concern"  have  been  found  in  the 
ecosystem,  according  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission  (IJC).  the  body  charged 
with  monitoring  the  progress  of  the  1978 
U.S.  Canada  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement.  These  include  organic  chemicals 
such  as  dioxin  and  polychlorinated  biphen 
yls  (PCBs)  and  heavy  metals  such  as  mercu 
ry.  zinc,  cadmium  and  arsenic. 

Not  all  of  the  lakes  are  equally  affected. 
Water  flows  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lakes 
Michigan.  Huron.  Erie.  Ontario  and  finally 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  At- 
lantic. Superior,  the  largest  of  the  lakes  and 
the  least  populated,  is  relatively  free  of 
point  source  contaminants,  but  is  psu-ticular- 
ly  vulnerable  to  airborne  pollution.  Lake 
Michigan's  south  shore  and  Green  Bay.  and 
Huron's  Saginaw  Bay  have  serious  prob- 
lems. However,  the  most  intense  cluster  of 
toxic  sources  lies  along  or  near  the  St.  Clair 
and  Detroit  Rivers  and  Lake  St.  Clair, 
which  connect  Lake  Huron  with  Lake  Erie, 
and  along  the  Niagara  River,  which  con- 
nects Erie  with  Ontario.  Downstream  On 
tario  ultimately  receives  pollution  souvenirs 
from  all  the  other  lakes. 

The  IJC  has  designated  18  of  the  worst  re 
gions  in  the  basin  as  class  A  "  problem 
areas  with  seriously  degraded  water  quality. 
Relatively  pristine  Superior  has  no  such 
areas,  while  Huron  has  two,  Michigan  and 
Ontario  four  and  Erie  eight. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  is  known  about 
many  of  these  contaminants.  For  some, 
there  are  understood  human  health  and/or 
environmental  dangers  upon  which  restric 
tions  and  controls  can  t)e  based.  For  many 
more,  however,  data  is  minimal,  and  hazards 
and  risks  have  not  been  established  for  the 
substances  at  any  concentration.  Without 
such  information,  control  strategies  cannot 
even  be  considered. 

If  the  potential  risks  of  many  individual 
toxics  are  not  kno*Ti.  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  effects  of  a  collection  of  such  sub- 
stances remain  a  mystery.  It  is  known  that 
some  chemicals  may  be  strengthened  by  the 
presence  of  others  and  that  the  combination 
of  certain  chemicals  may  actually  be  a  good 
deal  more  potent  than  the  sum  of  the  parts. 
In  .some  areas  of  the  lakes  where  there  are 
numerous  pollution  sources  present,  it  is 
this  "stew  "  of  contaminants  that  concerns 
researchers.  For  example,  in  the  St.  Clair 
River,  near  Detroit.  84  different  organic 
compounds  have  been  detected. 

effects  on  fish  and  wildlife 
In  the  lakes,  minute  amounts  of  toxics, 
chemicals  and  heavy  metals  are  taken  in  by 
small  plants  and  animals,  such  as  proto- 
zoans, which  form  the  diet  of  larger  crea- 
tures. At  each  step  upward  on  the  food 
chain,  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  con- 
centration of  many  toxics.  Some  fish  at  the 
top  of  the  chain  may  end  up  with  amounts 
of  toxics  in  their  tissues  that  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  limes  greater  than  the 
amounts  originally  present  in  the  water. 

The  effects  of  these  toxic  substances  on 
living  creatures  are  only  beginning  to  be  un- 
derstood. But  researchers  have  already  dis- 
covered a  wide  rjinge  of  disorders  in  fLsh 
that  live  in  contaminated  environments.  Dr. 
Ronald  Sonstegard.  a  Canadian  scientist, 
has  found  a  high  incidence  of  goiters  in 
coho  salmon  and  reports  that  nearly  100 
percent  of  the  Lake  Erie  cohos  are  affected. 
To  demonstrate  that  toxic  contamination  of 
cohos  can  affect  species  higher  up  the  food 
chain.  Sonstegard  and  a  colleague  fed  raU  a 


diet  that  contained  contaminated  salmon 
from  Lakes  Michigan.  Erie  and  Ontario. 
While  the  results  varied,  all  the  rats  devel- 
oped thyroid  abnormalities,  and  some  also 
showed  liver  and  immune  system  changes. 

Fish  are  also  developing  cancers.  Dr.  John 
Black,  a  cancer  research  scientist  at  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
found  liver  and  skin  cancer  in  epidemic  pro- 
portions among  bullheads  in  the  Buffalo 
River,  a  tributary  of  Lake  Erie.  The  river 
sediments  contain  several  known  carcino- 
gens. Using  extracU  of  these  sediments. 
Black  induced  skin  and  liver  cancers  in  pre- 
viously healthy  fish,  providing  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  direct  experimental  evi- 
dence that  tumors  in  wild  fish  are  a  result 
of  exposure  to  contaminants  in  the  water. 

The  extent  of  fish  cancers  in  the  Great 
Lakes  is  not  yet  known,  but  Dr.  Black  be- 
lieves that  his  experiments  in  the  Buffalo 
River  and  other  Lake  Erie  tributaries  are 
not  isolated  examples.  "They  just  happen  to 
represent  instances  where  competent  inves- 
tigation took  a  closer  look."  he  said  in  testi- 
mony before  Congress  last  September.  "I 
expect  that  wherever  marine  resources 
interface  with  urban  environments,  other 
examples  of  pollutant-caused  fish  neoplasia 
[tumors]  can  be  identified."  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  Lake  Superior,  high  fish 
tumor  rates  have  been  reported  in  all  the 
Great  Lakes.  Thyroid  tumors  have  been 
found  in  coho  salmon,  gonadal  tumors  in 
carp-goldfish  hybrids  and  skin  cancers  in 
white  suckers  and  freshwater  drum. 

Creatures  higher  up  the  food  chain  that 
feed  on  a  steady  diet  of  fish  are  also  begin- 
ning to  develop  disorders.  Lake  Ontario 
gulls,  for  example,  have  developed  goiters, 
physical  abnormalities  and  reproductive 
problems.  Dr.  Sonstegard  reports  that  in  a 
few  cases,  traces  of  more  than  200  chemical 
compounds  have  been  found  in  the  tissues 
of  the  gulls. 

So  far  there  is  no  tangible  evidence  that 
consumption  of  Great  Lakes  fish  has  had 
any  adverse  effects  on  human  beings.  How- 
ever, state  health  and  natural  resource 
agencies  are  advising  caution.  In  eight  of 
the  18  class  A"  problem  areas  identified  by 
the  IJC.  there  are  either  bans  or  advisories 
on  the  consumption  of  fish.  And  govern- 
ment officials  suggest  that  individuals  plan- 
ning to  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes  consult  state 
resource  or  public  health  agencies  for  infor- 
mation on  other  fishing  or  consumption 
warnings  that  might  apply.  Because  toxics 
concentrate  in  the  tissues  of  fish  and  other 
organisms,  regularly  eating  contaminated 
fish  poses  a  far  greater  potential  health  risk 
than  drinking  Great  Lakes  water.  One  scien- 
tist has  estimated  that  a  human  being 
would  have  to  drink  Great  Lakes  water  for 
1.000  years  in  order  to  take  in  the  amount 
of  PCBs  in  a  one-pound  serving  of  fish  con- 
taminated at  a  level  of  five  parts  per  mil- 
lion. 

ADDRESSING  THE  PROBLEM 

Because  the  sources  of  toxic  contaminants 
are  so  widespread  and  it  is  so  hard  to  trace 
the  path  of  individual  substances  once  they 
make  their  way  into  the  lakes,  toxic  cleanup 
is  an  extraordinarily  complex  problem.  Yet, 
based  on  the  threats  toxics  pose  t)oth  to  the 
environment  and  to  the  health  of  man  and 
other  creatures,  control  of  toxics  is  "the 
most  urgent  problem  facing  the  Great 
Lakes."  according  to  the  IJC. 

Some  progress  has  already  been  made. 
Toxics  that  have  been  restricted  or  banned, 
such  as  PCBs  and  DDT.  have  registered 
sharp  and  significant  declines  in  the  Great 
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Lakes.  PCB  levels  in  the  lakes  have  dropped 
by  60  bo  70  percent,  while  DDT  levels  are 
down  by  as  much  as  80  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  the  amounts  of  toxic  substances  enter- 
ing waterways  across  the  nation  are  declin- 
ing as  the  result  of  controls  on  Industrial 
discharfes  required  by  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
But  there  is  much  more  that  remains  to 
be  done.  The  nation  still  needs  to  develop 
an  effective  means  of  controlling  "non- 
point"  pollution,  the  source  of  pesticides 
and  chemical-laden  runoff  from  farms  and 
urban  areas.  Also  of  pressing  concern  is  the 
cleanup  of  toxic  "hot  spots,"  those  areas 
that  are  most  severely  polluted  by  industrial 
wastes.  Amendments  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  which  is  currently  up  for  reauthoriza- 
tion by  Congress,  include  strategies  for  ad- 
dressing both  of  these  severe  problem  areas 
for  the  first  time. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  an  assured  com- 
mitment to  monitoring  and  research  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  So  far.  Congress  has  refused  to 
go  along  with  Reagan  administration  at- 
tempts to  cut  funds  for  two  key  Great  Lakes 
research  labs.  Cutbacks  of  the  sort  that 
have  been  proposed  would  "negate  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  and  leave  un- 
touched the  serious  new  problems  facing 
the  Lakes, "  says  Rot>ert  Ragotzkie,  director 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Sea  Grant 
Institute,  which  is  involved  in  Great  Lakes 
research  and  education. 

Over  the  long-term,  there  must  be  a  con- 
certed effort  to  prevent  new  toxics  from  en- 
tering the  environment.  Better,  more  eco- 
nomical methods  of  testing  need  to  be  devel- 
oped so  the  nation  can  do  a  more  thorough 
job  of  determining  the  potential  risks  of 
new  chemicals  coming  onto  the  market 
before  they  become  widely  distributed  in 
the  envirorunent. 

In  addition,  industries  must  be  encouraged 
to  adopt  safer  methods  of  handling  and  dis- 
posing of  toxic  substances.  Methods  already 
exist  to  reduce  the  output  of  contaminated 
waste.  The  3-M  Co.  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  for 
example,  has  reportedly  eliminated  90  per- 
cent of  that  firm's  hazardous  waste  through 
recycling  or  incineration.  In  doing  so,  the 
company  has  cut  its  disposal  costs  by  75  per- 
cent. 

Ultimately,  the  responsibility  for  toxics 
must  be  returned  to  those  industries  and 
municipalities  that  generate  and  dispose  of 
harmful  materials  so  that  they  bear  the 
burden  of  adequate  treatment  of  wastes  and 
any  liability  resulting  from  contamination. 
At  present,  the  cost  of  contamination  is  too 
often  transferred  to  innocent  third  parties 
in  the  form  of  lost  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, threats  to  health  or— in  the  worst 
cases— damage  so  severe  it  renders  an  area 
uninhabitable. 

In  the  last  century,  miners  took  caged  ca- 
naries with  them  to  the  shafts.  If  the  birds 
died,  the  miners  were  warned  of  the  pres- 
ence of  potentially  deadly  gas.  In  this  case, 
the  canaries  were  acting  as  "sentinels," 
guarding  human  health  by  providing  an 
early  warning  of  danger. 

In  a  similar  way,  fish  and  wildlife  in  the 
Lakes  may  be  providing  us  with  an  early  in- 
dication of  the  potential  threats  that  toxics 
hold  for  us— not  only  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  but  elsewhere,  as  well.  It  has  l>een 
said  that  the  Great  Lakes  system  is  so  large 
that  if  something  is  a  problem  there,  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  problem  everywhere.  The 
Great  Lakes  can  be  used  to  measure 
progress  toward  solving  problems  posed  by 
toxic  pollutants  and  other  water  quality 
threats.  Properly  observed,  the  Lakes  can 
act  as  a  monitor  of  tlte  environinental 
health  of  this  continent. 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  "Save  the  Lakes  Act" 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2751 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Save  the  Lakes  Act  of  1984 '. 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  Great  Lakes  are  a  valuable  nation- 
al resource,  continuously  serving  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  as 
important  sources  of  food,  freshwater, 
recreation,  beauty,  and  enjoyment; 

(2)  the  Great  Lakes,  containing  95  percent 
of  the  surface  freshwater  of  the  United 
States  and  20  piercent  of  the  world's  fresh- 
water, are  among  the  greatest  natural  re- 
sources in  the  world; 

(3)  the  Great  Lakes  are  among  the  world's 
major  waterways,  each  year  carrying  tons  of 
waterbome  shipping  to  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  world; 

(4)  the  ecosystems  of  the  Great  Lakes 
which  provide  sustenance  and  recreation  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  have  been  severely  affected,  and  are 
continually  threatened,  by  the  introduction 
of  foreign  species  into  the  lakes  and  by  pol- 
lution of  the  Great  Lakes  waters; 

(5)  diversion  of  water  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  other  areas  of  the  Nation  may 
result  in  adverse  economic  and  ecological 
consequences  which  are  not  now  well  under- 
stood or  predictable; 

(6)  careful  management  of  the  Great 
Lakes  will  permit  the  rehabilitation  and 
protection  of  the  lakes,  their  waters,  and 
their  ecosystems,  while  continuing  and  ex- 
panding their  use  for  industry,  food  produc- 
tion, transportation,  and  recreation; 

(7)  management  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  cur- 
rently divided  among  many  Federal,  State, 
and  international  organizations; 

(8)  effective  management  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  best  accomplished  through  a  part- 
nership of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

(9)  agencies  with  management  and  re- 
search responsibilities  for  the  Great  Lakes 
should  coordinate  activities  among  them- 
selves more  effectively  in  order  to  obtain 
maximum  benefits; 

(10)  a  greater  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  and  protecting  the  eco- 
system and  environmental  quality  of  the 
Great  Lakes  is  in  the  national  interest;  and 

(11)  the  United  States  should  seek  to 
attain  the  goals  embodied  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1978, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  goals  relating 
to  toxic  pollutants. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  provide  for  a  rational  and  effective 
coordination  of  the  management  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  of  the  federally  supported 
research  aimed  at  protecting,  rehabilitating, 
and  enhancing  the  environmental  quality 
and  natural  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes; 

(2)  to  identify  issues  of  concern  which  are 
affecting  or  will  affect  the  Great  Lakes  and 
their  environment,  and  to  develop  and  pro- 
mote coordinated  research,  data  synthesis, 
and  management  plans  which  address  these 
issues; 


(3)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  the 
necessary  data  bases  on  information  to  sup- 
port the  rational,  efficient,  and  equitable 
utilization,  development,  protection,  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  re- 
sources; 

(4)  to  provide  to  the  Department  of  State 
problems  and  issues  to  be  referred  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  for  study 
and  action; 

(5)  to  foster  public  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation, and  to  assure  greater  under- 
standing at  all  levels  of  government,  of  the 
role  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  unique  natural 
resources;  and 

(6)  to  achieve  the  goals  embodied  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of 
1978  through  improved  organization  and 
definition  of  mission  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Administration"  means  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration; 

(2)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration; 

(3)  the  term  "Office"  means  the  Great 
Lakes  Research  and  Management  Office  as 
established  by  section  4  of  this  Act; 

(4)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Great  Lakes  Research  and  Man- 
agement Office  established  by  section  4  of 
this  Act; 

(5)  the  term  "Great  Lakes"  means  Lake 
Ontario.  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Huron  (including 
Lake  Saint  Clair).  Lake  Michigan,  and  Lake 
Superior,  and  the  connecting  channels 
(Saint  Mary's  River.  Saint  Clair  River.  De- 
troit River.  Niagara  River,  and  Saint  Law- 
rence River  to  the  Canadian  Border);  and 

(6)  the  term  "Great  Lakes  system"  means 
all  the  streams,  rivers,  lakes,  and  other 
bodies  of  water  within  the  drainage  basin  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

GREAT  LAKES  RESEARCH  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Sec  4.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  within 
the  Administration  the  Great  Lakes  Re- 
search and  Management  Office. 

(2)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor who  by  reason  of  his  management  expe- 
rience and  technical  expertise  relating  to 
the  Great  Lakes  is  highly  qualified  to  direct 
the  development  of  programs  and  plans  on  a 
variety  of  major  Great  Lakes  issues. 

(3)  The  Director  may  appoint  such  staff 
as  the  Director  determines  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Office  and  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  staff  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  appointed  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

(b)  The  responsibilities  of  the  Office  are 
as  follows; 

(1)  The  Office  shall  identify  Federal  and 
State  research  programs,  and,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  those  of  other  nations,  relating  to 
the  Great  Lakes  system,  and  shall  annually 
update  that  inventory. 

(2)  The  Office  shall  establish  a  Great 
Lakes  research  exchange  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  rapid  identification,  acquisi- 
tion, retrieval,  dissemination,  and  use  of  in- 
formation concerning  research  projects 
which  are  ongoing  or  completed,  and  which 
affect  the  Great  Lakes  system. 
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(3)  The  Office  shall  identify  the  priority 
research  needs  for  the  protection  and  reha- 
billUtion  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

(4)  The  Office  shall  conduct,  through  the 
Great  Lakes  Environmental  Research  Labo- 
ratory, the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram, other  Federal  laboratories,  and  the 
private  sector,  appropriate  research  and 
morUtortng  activities  which  address  priority 
Issues  and  current  needs  relating  to  the 
Great  lAkes.  ^ 

(5)  The  Office  shall  establish  a  Great 
Lakes  systemwide  surveillance  and  monitor- 
ing network  and  reporting  system  to  moni 
tor  the  water  quality  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
with  specific  emphasis  on  the  monitoring  of 
toxic  pollutants.  The  Office  shall  utilize  any 
relevant  data  available  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  other  Federal 
agencies.  State  or  local  agencies,  and  inter 
national  agencies. 

(6)  The  Office  shall  develop,  in  coopera 
tion  with  the  appropriate  State.  Federal  and 
International  agencies,  the  long  term,  com 
prehensive    environmental,    resource,    and 
economic  data  bases  required  for  sound  as- 
sessment of  the  impacts  of  proposed  deci 
slons  of  such  agencies  on  the  environmental 
health,    productivity,    and    economic    well 
being  of  the  Great  Lakes.  These  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  developing,  and 
reporting  to  Congress,  specific  action  plans 
to    carry    out    the    responsibilities    of    the 
United  SUtes  under  the  Great  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Agreement  of  1976. 

(7)  The  Office  shall  inventory  all  Stale. 
Federal,  and  international  agencies  with 
management  responsibilities  for  the  Great 
Lakes  system,  identify  jurisdiction,  overlap. 
and  management  plans  and  cooperative 
management  activities  in  existence,  and 
update  the  inventory  annually. 

(8)  The  Office  shall  identify  priority  man 
agement  needs  to  protect  and  rehabilitate 
the  Great  Lakes  and  their  resources.  In  con 
nectlon  with  appropriate  State.  Federal,  and 
international  agencies,  the  Office  shall  de- 
velop management  plans  where  needed  for 
the  entire  Great  Lakes  system,  for  specific 
Lakes,  or  for  specific  issues. 

(9)  The  Office  shall  prepare  an  aruiual 
report  on  the  state  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  and 
the  President  prior  to  December  31  of  each 
year,  and  shall  be  made  available  to  appro- 
priate SUte  and  Federal  agencies  which 
manage  or'  monitor  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
report  shall  contain  an  executive  summary 
and  appropriate  scientific  and  technical 
data.  The  report  shall  include  (but  not  be 
limited  to)— 

(A)  an  annual  update  to  reflect  changing 
priorities  In  Federal.  Stale,  and  internation- 
al management  needs  as  well  as  the  need  for 

■    fundamental  research; 

(B)  a  plan  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  comprehensive,  long  term 
environmental,  resource,  and  economic  data 
bases  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

(C)  identification  of  the  priority  manage 
ment  issues  in  the  Great  Lakes  system,  and. 
in  cooperation  with  Stale.  Federal,  and 
international  agencies,  the  development  of 
management  plans  to  address  these  issues. 
and 

(D)  identification  of  the  priority  needs  for 
rehabilitation  suid  restoration  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  their  resources,  and.  in  coopera- 
tion with  State,  Federal,  and  international 
agencies,  the  development  of  rehabilitation 
and  restoration  plans  which  address  these 
needs. 

(10)  The  Office  shall  actively  promote,  at 
the  State,  Federal,  and  international  levels. 
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the  adoption  and  execution  of  the  manage- 
ment and  rehabiliution  plans. 

(11)  The  Office  shall  serve  as  the  source 
of  Issues  which  the  Federal  Government 
refers  to  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion for  study. 

(12)  The  Office  shall  host  a  meeting  (not 
less  often  than  annually)  for  officials  of 
State  and  Federal  agencies  involved  with 
the  Great  Lakes. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  the  agen- 
cy's annual  budget  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress, include  a  funding  request  for  the 
Office  as  a  separate  budget  line  item. 


riNANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  provide 
financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  or 
contracts  for  research,  monitoring,  and 
planning  projects  and  activities  necessary  lo 
address  the  priorities  and  needs  established 
under  section  4(b)(8)  which  are  not  being 
adequately  addressed  by  Federal  or  State 
agencies.  The  Director  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Administrator  with  re- 
spect lo  the  awarding  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section. 

(b)  Any  person,  including  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  of  any  Slate  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  may  apply  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section  for  the  conduct 
of  projects  and  aciivilies  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  and.  in  addition, 
specific  proposals  may  be  invited.  Each  ap- 
plication for  financial  assistance  shall  be 
made  in  writing  and  in  such  form  and 
manner,  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Administrator  may  require.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  enter  into  contracts  under 
thU  section  without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5). 

(c)  The  projects  and  activities  supported 
by  grants  or  contracts  made  or  entered  into 
under  this  section  shall,  lo  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  be  administered  through 
existing  Federal  programs  (including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  National  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege Program)  concerned  with  research, 
monitoring,  and  management. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  act  upon  each 
application  for  a  grant  or  contract  under 
this  section  within  six  months  after  the 
date  on  which  all  required  information  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Administrator  from  the  appli 
cant.  Each  grant  made  or  contract  entered 
into  under  this  section  shall  t>e  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  total 
amount  paid  pursuant  to  any  such  grant  or 
contract  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, be  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  activity  involved. 

(e)  Each  recipient  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  section  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  activity  in  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  was  given  or  used,  the 
amount  of  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  activity  which  was  supplied  by 
other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will 
facilitate  an  effective  audit.  Such  records 
shall  be  maintained  for  three  years  after 
the  completion  of  such  project  or  activity. 
The  Administrator  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination, to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  receipts  which,  in  the  opinion 


of  the  AdminUtrator  or  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  may  be  related  or  pertinent  of 
such  financial  assistance. 

INTERAGEWCY  COOPERATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  head  of  each  department, 
agency,  or  other  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  is  engaged  In.  Is 
concerned  with,  or  has  authority  over  pro- 
grams relating  to  research,  monitoring,  and 
planning  to  maintain,  enhance,  preserve  or 
rehabilitate  the  environmental  quality  and 
natural  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes— 

( 1 )  shall  cooperate  with  the  Administrator 
and  Director  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act: 

(2)  may.  upon  written  request  from  the 
Administrator  or  Director,  make  available 
to  the  Administrator  or  Director  such  per- 
sonnel (with  their  consent  and  without  prej- 
udice to  their  position  and  rating),  services, 
or  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the 
Administrator  or  Director  in  achieving  the 
purpose  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  shall,  upon  written  request  from  the 
Administrator  or  Director,  furnish  such 
data  or  other  information  as  the  Adminis- 
trator or  Director  determines  is  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b>  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
Ul  Protection  Agency,  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  shall  each  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Administrator  with 
respect  lo  the  efforts  by  that  agency  or 
office  lo  comply  with  the  Water  Quality 
Agreement  of  1978  and  with  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Office. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  ACT  TO  EXISTING  FEDERAL 
AND  STATE  LAWS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  TREATIES 

Sec  7.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  the  jurisdiction, 
powers,  or  prerogatives  of  any  existing  de- 
partment, agency,  or  officer  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  of  any  State  government, 
nor  any  powers,  jurisdiction,  or  prerogatives 
of  international  bodies  created  by  treaty 
with  authority  relating  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administration  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985,  1986.  1987, 
1988.  and  1989 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


WHY  WE  NEED  NUCLEAR  ARMS 
CONTROL 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  like 
millions  of  other  Americans  I  enjoy 
reading  George  Will.  Who  would  not? 
He  is  learned.  He  is  amusing.  And  he 
angers  or  bullies  or  challenges  you 
into  thinking.  He  does  not  mind  taking 
on  motherhood,  brotherhood,  or  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood.  He  is  also  some- 
times wrong.  In  his  column  in  the 
latest  Newsweek,  George  Will  is  very 
wrong.  This  time  he  kicks  around  arms 
control.    Believe    it    or    not    he   even 
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wades  into  President  Reagan  for  being 
soft  on  arms  control.  Will  tells  Reagan 
to  stop  saying  that  "nothing  is  more 
important  than  development  of  a 
better  working  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union."  Such  talk,  says  WiU. 
builds  pressure  on  our  Government  to 
make  costly  concessions  to  the  Soviets 
Just  so  that  we  can  have  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement. 

Mr.  Will  says  arms  control  has  not 
brought  us  a  safer  world,  but  a  more 
dangerous  one.  It  has  stopped  us  from 
building  missiles  that  would  defend 
our  country  (the  ABM  treaty)  and 
force  us  to  produce  hair  trigger  weap- 
ons liloe  the  MX.  Arms  control,  accord- 
ing to  Will,  has  also  given  the  Soviets 
an  immense  advantage  in  nuclear  ca- 
pability. Will  reasons  that  the  Soviets 
will  not  negotiate  away  advantages, 
but  oh— how  they  wiU  exploit  "the 
American  thirst  for.  agreements."  For 
us  arms  control  will  continue  to  be  a 
losing  game.  Why?  Because  the  United 
States  is  an  open  society  with  a  criti- 
cal, inquisitive  press  poised  to  expose 
any  departure  on  our  part  from  our 
arms  control  commitment.  In  other 
words,  we  cannot  cheat.  And  the  Sovi- 
ets? Well— the  Soviet  press  prints  pre- 
cisely what  the  Kremlin  leaders  want 
them  to  print  and  not  a  word  more. 
So,  according  to  Will  they  can  and  do 
cheat  to  their  hearts  content.  Will 
cites  the  yellow  rain  in  Afghanistan  as 
a  prime  example. 

Does  Will  really  mean  this?  Would 
Will  abandon  arms  control  in  any 
form  and  let  the  nuclear  arms  race 
have  its  head  taking  us  wherever  it 
should  lead?  Does  he  really  believe  the 
world  will  be  safer  if  we  throw  off  all 
the  arms  control  shackles?  How  about 
the  test  ban  treaty  that  has  kept  both 
superpowers  from  exploding  nuclear 
weapons,  in  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space  and  underwater  for  the 
past  20  years?  Would  the  world  be 
safer  today  without  the  restraints  of 
SALT  I  or  SALT  II  or  the  Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile  Treaty  or  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty?  Admittedly,  whatever  these 
treaties  have  accomplished,  the  world 
is  not  safer  from  nuclear  war  today 
than  it  was  25  years  ago  before  any  of 
the  arms  control  agreements  were 
signed.  Yes,  indeed,  we  do  live  in  a 
more  dangerous  world.  But  is  this  the 
fault  of  the  arms  control  treaties  or  is 
it  the  fault  of  the  onrushing  nuclear 
arms  race  which  arms  control  is  trying 
to  restrain? 

Will  finds  two  virtues  in  the  arms 
race:  First,  it  sometimes  moves  the  su- 
perpowers toward  more  stable,  less 
vulnerable  weapons  systems.  It  moves 
both  adversaries  away  from  station- 
ary, land-based,  use  'em  or  lose  'em. 
MIRV'd  missiles.  The  arms  race 
pushes  Russia  and  the  United  States 
toward  mobile  air-  or  sea-launched 
missiles.  Second,  and  I  think  this  was 
what  George  Will  was  really  thinking 
of.  with  the  generally  superior  UJS. 


technology,  the  imrestrained  arms 
race  gives  the  United  States  a  better 
chance  than  arms  control  of  staying 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  finally 
Will  ends  his  essay  on  the  harm  of 
arms  control  with  a  change  of  pace,  a 
kind  of  off-speed  pitch.  Coitsider  his 
last  sentence.  He  writes:  "An  immoder- 
ate and  imempirical  belief  in  arms 
control  produces  a  policy  of  apologetic 
retreats."  Think  about  that  sentence 
for  a  minute.  What  Will  protests  is: 
"an  immoderate  and  unempirical 
belief  in  arms  control."  Well,  after  all. 
who  believes  in  immoderate  and  unem- 
pirical anything?  How  about  a  moder- 
ate and  empirical  use  of  arms  control? 
Would  Will  find  that  also  harmful? 
Suppose  we  follow  an  arms  control 
strategy  that  seeks  only  those  agree- 
ments that  benefit  both?  I  repeat, 
both— both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Are  there  such  agree- 
ments? Of  course,  there  are.  Both 
countries  suffer  heavy  economic  bur- 
dens from  an  unrestrained  arms  race. 
Both  countries  want  to  preserve  their 
nuclear  deterrents.  Both  countries 
only  survive  by  avoiding  nuclear  war. 
Both  countries  will  benefit  immensely 
from  stopping  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  No  negotiations  will 
work  between  adversaries  unless  both 
benefit  from  them.  The  basis  of 
mutual  benefit  for  the  two  sup>erpow- 
ers  is  obvious  and  very  big,  indeed. 

Finally,  will  the  Soviet  Union  with 
its  closed  society  abide  by  any  arms 
control  agreements  if  it  is  to  its  inter- 
est to  violate  it?  Certainly  it  will  not 
abide  by  an  arms  control  agreement  or 
any  other  agreement  which  it  can  vio- 
late to  its  advantage  provided  it  can 
get  away  with  the  violation.  So  what 
does  that  mean?  That  means  we  tie 
any  arms  control  agreement  to  thor- 
ough, detailed,  unambiguous  verifica- 
tion procedures.  It  also  means  that  we 
monitor  that  verification  constantly. 
And  we  blow  the  whistle  loud  and 
clear  when  we  find  a  violation.  The  Af- 
ghanistan yellow  rain  violation  consti- 
tutes a  Soviet  breach  of  a  treaty  that 
has  no  verification  or  compliance  fea- 
tures. None.  Let  me  repeat  that.  The 
Afghanistan  yellow  rain  violation  con- 
stitutes a  Soviet  breach  of  a  treaty 
that  has  no  verification  or  complismce 
features.  Several  years  ago  I  secured  a 
imanimous  Senate  approval  of  a  reso- 
lution calling  on  the  President  to 
amend  that  treaty  or  call  for  negotiat- 
ing a  new  agreement  based  on  effec- 
tive verification  and  strict  compliance 
terms.  The  administration  ignored 
that  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  tempted  to  point 
out  that  where  arms  control  is  con- 
cerned, where  there  is  Will,  there  is  no 
way.  So  I  will  not.  I  agree  with  George 
Will  that  an  immoderate  and  unempir- 
ical belief  in  arms  control  is  wrong. 
But  let  us  have  arms  control  based  on 
moderation  and  experience. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  colimrn  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  the  June  18.  1984.  issue 
of  Newsweek  by  George  Will,  head- 
lined "Why  Arms  Control  Is  Harm- 
ful," be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  Arms  Control  Is  Harmtdl 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

Today's  arms-control  controversy  is  re- 
markable for  the  virtual  absence  of  the 
most  important  argument.  It  Is  that  the 
arms-control  process  is  Injurious  to  U.S.  in- 
terests. That  argimient  offends  convention- 
al wisdom  and  (what  Is  much  the  same 
thing)  wishful  thinking.  It  has  the  redeem- 
ing merit  of  being  true,  as  Seymour  Weiss 
knows.  In  a  paper  presented  at  the  Lehrman 
Institute.  Weiss,  retired  ambassador  and 
State  Department  director  of  political  and 
military  affairs  from  1960-67,  argues  that 
enthusiasm  for  the  arms-control  process— a 
process  barren  of  achievements— reflects 
misapprehensions  about  the  usefulness  of 
that  process  In  slowing  the  arms  race,  saving 
money  and  taming  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Idea  of  an  arms  "race"— often  de- 
scribed as  "spiraling"— is  odd.  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear-weapons inventory  has  been  sharply 
reduced.  It  contains  8,000  fewer  warheads 
and  25  percent  less  megatonnage  than  In 
the  1960s.  This  Is  the  result  not  of  arms 
agreements  but  of  modernization  programs 
that  produced  safer,  more  effective  weap- 
ons—modernizations of  the  sort  that  arms- 
control  advocates  try  to  block  with  agree- 
ments. 

Safer  World?  During  the  era  of  detente 
and  arms  control  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal 
has  errown  quantitatively  and  qualitatively. 
A  study  commissioned  during  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration compared  41  categories  of  nu- 
clear capabilities  (warheads,  megatonnage. 
delivery  systems,  etc.)  In  the  period  begin- 
ning with  the  C^ban  missile  crisis.  It  con- 
cluded that  the  United  States  had  been  well 
ahead  In  every  category  In  1962  and  was 
behind  In  al!  but  two  by  the  late  1970s. 
Since  SALT  II  was  signed  In  1979  the  Soviet 
Union  has  added  more  than  3.400  warheads. 
Does  anyone  think  the  world  Is  safer  than  It 
was  when  the  SALT  process  began  In  1969? 

The  achievement  most  celebrated  by 
arms-control  enthusiasts  Is  the  1972  treaty 
effectively  banning  antiballlstlc  missiles. 
True,  we  saved  the  cost  of  ABM's.  But 
partly  as  a  result  of  that  decision  we  will 
spend  many  more  billions  on  MX  missiles, 
an  unsatisfactory  response  to  the  fact  that 
our  undefended  land-based  ICBM's  are  vul- 
nerable. Because  MX  is  unsatisfactory,  bil- 
lions more  may  be  spent  on  smaller,  mobile 
"midgetman"  missiles.  Why  Is  MX  so  unsat- 
isfactory? Because  of  an  arms  agreement. 

SALT  I  limited  the  number  and  size  of 
launchers— basically,  holes  in  the  ground- 
rather  than  numbers  or  megatonnage  of 
warheads.  Limits  on  those  would  be  hard  to 
verify,  given  Soviet  secrecy.  So  SALT  I 
drove  arms  planning  toward  big  missiles 
packing  maximum  megatonnage.  SALT  I 
did  what  arms  agreements  usually  do:  It  did 
not  restrain  competition:  It  turned  It  In  a 
new  direction.  It  was  a  direction  In  which 
the  Soviet  Union  with  Its  huge  SS-18s,  had 
a  lead.  SALT  I  ratified  a  Soviet  advantage 
and,  by  giving  rise  to  the  Inherently  vulner- 
able MX.  reduced  the  stability  of  deter- 
rence. 
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This  republic  overnows  with  laws,  lawyers 
and  faith  that  the  world  can  be  tamed  by 
words  on  parchment.  Americans  see  arms 
control  as  a  way  of  freezing  the  status  quo. 
the  Soviets  see  it  as  one  arena  in  a  compre 
hensive,  unending  competition.  Further- 
more. Weiss  says,  persons  who  think  arms 
control  should  be  the  centerpiece'  of  U.S. 
Soviet  relations  ignore  the  fundamental  in- 
compatibility of  U.S.  and  Soviet  objectives. 
The  configuration  of  the  Soviet  buildup  in 
the  arms-control  era  is  unambiguous.  The 
arms  are  not  designed  for  defense  but  for 
producing  a  world  pliant  to  Soviet  designs. 
Weiss  says  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  the 
Soviets  to  negotiate  away  advantages,  and 
ample  reason  to  expect  the  Soviets  to  ex 
ploit  the  American  thirst  for  agreements. 

In  addition  to  selling  discord  among  U.S. 
allies  and  paralyzing  U.S.  procurements. 
Soviet  negotiators  have.  Weiss  says,  five 
aims.  First,  limit  the  wrong  things  (e.g. 
launchers).  Second,  make  sure  the  limits  on 
important  things  are  ambiguous.  (SALT  I 
limited  but  did  not  define  heavy"  missiles.) 
Third,  accept  specific  limits  only  if  they  are 
unverifiable  (e.g..  the  ban  on  biological 
weapons  or  the  SALT  II  limits  on  cruise 
missile  ranges).  Fourth,  evade  even  strict, 
verifiable  limits  by  claiming  they  do  not 
apply  to  this  or  that  program.  (The  Soviets 
claim  their  ABM  system  is  just  a  defense 
against  bombers.)  Fifth,  get  the  treaty  to  le 
gitimize  violations  of  the  treaty.  (SALT  lis 
flimsy  verification  terms  forbid  encryption 
of  data  from  missile  tests— except  when  en 
cryption  is  not  intended  to  evade  arms-con- 
trol limits.  But  given  that  it  is  encrypted, 
how  are  we  to  tell?) 

Because  ours  is  an  open  society,  our  gov 
emment  cannot  cheat  on  agreements,  and 
t)ecause  our  society  invests  such  hope  in 
arms  control,  even  an  administration  as 
starchy  as  Reagan's  is  apt  to  forgive  Soviet 
cheating  or  mute  even  required  reports  of  it. 
When,  complying  with  a  Senate  demand, 
the  administration  submitted  a  list  of  Soviet 
violations.  The  New  York  Times  denounced 
the— you  guessed  it— administration  for  '  ini 
tiating  this  damaging  laundry  list." 

Weapons:  The  arms-control  era  has  coin- 
cided with  unparalleled  Soviet  aggression 
and  threats,  from  Indochina  through  Af- 
ghanistan. Try  to  tell  victims  of  "yellow 
rain"  about  the  wonders  of  arms  control.  Bi- 
ological weapons  are  controlled— on  paper. 
What  has  violation  of  the  controls  pro- 
duced? A  U.S.  clamor  for  yet  more  agree 
ments.  And  arms-control  enthusiasts,  their 
enthusiasm  impervious  to  evidence,  contin- 
ue to  use  slogans  that  were  threadbare 
when  Dean  Acheson  refuted  them. 

Acheson  demolished  the  bromide  that  as 
long  as  the  Russians  are  talking  they  are 
not  fighting."  Acheson  said  that  Americans 
are  so  wedded  to  the  t>elief  that  negotiations 
are  means  of  ending  conflicts  that  they  are 
blind  to  the  fact  that  negotiations  are  equal- 
ly suited  to  continuing  conflicts.  Of  the 
slogan  "There  is  no  alternative  to  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russians."  Acheson  said: 
"This  is.  of  course,  silly.  For  If  there  is  no 
alternative,  and  if  the  Russians  will  only  ne- 
gotiate, as  is  now  the  case,  on  their  own 
terms,  then  there  is  no  alternative  to  sur 
render." 

For  that  reason  someone  should  tell 
Ronald  Reagan  to  quit  saying  that  nothing 
is  more  important  than  "development  of  a 
l>etter  working  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union."  Such  talk  worsens  the  asymmetry 
in  U.S.-Soviet  negotiations  by  building  pres- 
sure on  the  U.S.  government  for  concessions 
to    produce    "movement."    An    immoderate 


and  unempirical  tjelief  in  arms  control  pro- 
duces a  policy  of  apologetic  retreats. 


AMERICAN  JEWRY  DURING  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
after  four  decades,  the  horrors  and 
atrocities  of  the  Holocaust  are  vivid  in 
the  minds  of  many,  and  this  monu- 
mental crime  is  far  from  being  solved. 
Formed  in  1981  at  the  initiative  of  a 
number  of  American  Jews.  34  promi- 
nent American  Jews  were  chosen  to 
serve  as  the  American  Jewish  Commis- 
sion of  the  Holocaust.  After  2'/2  years 
of  historical  investigation,  the  Com- 
mission has  issued  a  report  entitled 
•American  Jewry  During  the  Holo- 
caust." 

The  main  thrust  of  the  report,  as 
stated  in  a  foreward  by  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg. 
is  to  determine  "what  American  lead- 
ers did,  and  indeed  might  have  been 
able  to  do  in  all  the  circumstances,  to 
mitigate  the  massive  evils  of  the  Holo- 
caust." 

The  volume  contains  a  65-page 
report  by  Prof.  Seymour  Finger,  data 
on  American  Jewish  organizations 
during  World  War  II,  commentary  by 
commission  members,  and  over  300 
pages  of  historical  monographs  by 
nine  historians  from  the  United  Stales 
and  Israel. 

Goldberg  believes  that  the  underly- 
ing aim  of  the  Finger  report  is  to 
enable  later  generations  to  learn 
from  this  experience  whatever  might 
help  prevent  a  similar  tragedy  from 
ever  befalling  the  Jews  or  any  other 
people." 

Predominantly  the  product  of  Amer- 
ican initiative,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
United  Nations  on  December  9,  1948. 
as  a  response  to  the  Nazi  Holocaust. 
Nearly  40  years  later,  we.  the  United 
States  Senate,  have  yet  to  meet  the 
obligation  we  owe  to  our  own  citizens 
by  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  Holocaust,  and  one 
of  them  is  the  need  for  the  Senate  to 
take  immediate  action  and  ratify  the 
Genocide  Treaty. 


OUR  EXPENSIVE  FORMER 
PRESIDENTS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  approxi- 
mately 5  years  ago.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
on  the  subcommittee  that  considered 
the  appropriations  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice. In  connection  with  that,  the 
Secret  Service  was  having  to  come  in 
and  ask  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions. I  wondered  at  the  time  if  that 
was  because  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paigns and  the  additional  expense 
from  covering  Presidential  candidates. 
I  found  out  that  the  occasion  for  the 
need  for  the  additional  Secret  Service 


funds  was  the  protection  of  former 
Presidents  and  the  widows  of  former 
Presidents.  That.  Mr.  President,  got  me 
interested  in  the  subject  of  reviewing 
some  of  the  legislation  that  had  been 
set  forth  in  Congress  covering  the  dif- 
ferent emoluments  and  benefits  which 
go  to  the  former  Presidents  and  their 
wives  and/or  widows. 

I  found  that  we  had  really  passed 
several  pieces  of  legislation  for  what  I 
think  were  at  the  time,  very  good  pur- 
poses. I  still  think  there  is  a  valid  pur- 
pose for  that  legislation.  But,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  Congress  has  failed 
to  look  at  that  legislation  over  the 
past  25  years.  It  has  certainly  grown 
and  it  certainly  needs  to  be  looked  at. 
Some  controls  need  to  be  placed  upon 
those  programs. 

One  of  the  things  an  evaluation  re- 
veals is  that,  in  1955,  we  paid  some 
$64,000  for  expenses  related  to  former 
Presidents  and  their  widows.  This 
year,  it  is  going  to  be  some  $30  million. 
That  figure  is  growing.  It  is  more  now 
than  the  current  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  other  words,  to  take  care  of 
the  former  Presidents  and  their  wives, 
we  are  paying  more  than  we  are 
paying  for  the  Office  of  the  President 
itself. 

Now.  if  we  look  back  into  our  histo- 
ry. I  believe  that  the  concept  of  the 
Founding  Fathers— and  I  think  it  was 
a  valid  concept— was  that  we  were  to 
pick  a  civilian.  We  would  honor  him 
with  the  office  of  the  Presidency.  He 
would  then  return  to  his  civilian 
status. 

In  fact.  George  Washington  said  in 
his  Farewell  Address  that  he  looked 
forward  to  being  able  to  return  to  the 
high  office  of  being  a  private  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  that  is  a 
high  office,  one  of  privilege  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  think  that  we  were 
trying  to  set  up  royalty  or  a  dynasty  as 
such.  Yet  what  I  now  refer  to  as  the 
•imperial  former  Presidency"  reigns. 

There  were  some  historic  landmarks 
as  to  why  we  passed  some  of  this  legis- 
lation. As  I  say.  I  think  it  was  for  a 
valid  purpose.  One  of  those  purposes 
was  to  see  that  a  former  President  of 
the  United  States  did  not  end  up  being 
left  destitute.  It  was  considered  in  our 
earlier  days  that  it  would  be  improper 
for  a  former  President  to  enter  into 
gainful  commerce,  to  go  back  into  the 
realm  of  commerce.  About  the  only  oc- 
cupation that  was  felt  to  be  proper  for 
a  former  President  was  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman farmer. 

On  the  occasion  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's death,  part  of  his  household  fur- 
nishings and  part  of  his  property  were 
sold  to  pay  for  his  debts.  I  think  that 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  feeling  that 
we  did  not  want  that  to  happen,  felt 
we  had  to  set  up  a  sufficient  pension 
for  a  former  President. 

I  agree  with  that,  Mr.  President. 
Nothing  in  the  legislation  I  have  intro- 


duced touches  on  pensions.  In  fact,  the 
bill  I  have  been  introducing,  S.  563, 
provides  for  an  additional  pension,  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  the  pension 
for  a  widow  of  a  former  President  and 
making  it  more  in  line  with  the  times 
that  we  live  in  today.  But  now,  over 
the  years,  other  benefits  and  emolu- 
ments have  been  added  to  the  pen- 
sions. 

We  found  that  former  Presidents  did 
not  have  any  allowance  to  handle  cor- 
respondence, to  handle  official  re- 
quests that  they  receive.  In  fact,  we 
found  Harry  Truman  was  typing  his 
own  letters  in  replying  to  people  who 
had  been  writing  to  him  after  he  was 
President.  This  is  the  same  Harry 
Truman  who  drove  his  Dodge  back  to 
Missouri.  This  is  the  same  Harry 
Truman  whp  said  he  would  not  take 
any  job  or  sit  on  any  board  of  any  cor- 
poration because  he  could  never  dis- 
cern whether  they  were  hiring  Harry 
Truman  the  person;  or  the  former 
President.  So  he  would  not  take  any 
job.  And  Congress  decided  we  should 
make  some  office  allowance. 

Again,  we  have  not  looked  at  that 
office  allowance  budget  recently.  The 
bill  I  introduced  would  say  that  allow- 
ance would  be  $300,000  for  the  first 
few  years,  It  gradually  would  scale 
down  to  $200,000,  after  9  years,  recog- 
nizing the  first  few  years  a  former 
President  is  out  of  office,  he  is  going 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  correspond- 
ence, a  great  deal  of  requests  for  ap- 
pearances, and  he  is  going  to  need 
more  staff  allowance.  But,  as  the  years 
go  by  and  there  are  intervening 
former  Presidents,  the  request  will  not 
be  so  great  and  the  need  for  the  allow- 
ance would  be  less. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  looked  at  the 
library  situation.  We  found  that  we 
had  provided  for  a  former  President  to 
be  able  to  have  a  library  to  house  his 
papers,  and  that  library  was  to  be  pro- 
vided for  originally  by  supporters  of 
the  former  President.  Then  the  Feder- 
al Government  was  to  take  over,  pay 
for  all  the  costs  and  expenses  from 
then  on  to  operate  and  maintain  that 
library. 

Well,  there  was  no  limitation  as  to 
what  the  space  of  that  library  could 
be.  And  if  we  look  back  over  some  of 
the  Presidencies,  we  see  they  were  get- 
ting bigger  and  bigger,  fancier  and 
fancier.  The  Federal  Government  was 
having  to  pay  more  for  the  upkeep. 

Along  comes  one  former  President 
who  decides  he  is  not  just  going  to 
have  a  library,  he  is  going  to  have  a  li- 
brary and  a  museum.  His  university 
town  would  like  to  have  one  facility, 
his  home  town  would  like  to  have  an- 
other, so  he  is  going  to  have  both.  So, 
for  the  first  time,  we  find  a  former 
President  with  a  separate  library  and  a 
separate  museum. 

We  felt,  Mr.  President,  it  was  time  to 
try  to  put  some  reasonable  space  limi- 
tations on  a  library.  Make  it  larger  for 


a  former  President  who  has  had  two 
terms  as  opposed  to  one.  but  say  there 
should  only  be  one  facility.  Because,  in 
fact,  if  one  former  President  could 
have  two,  there  is  no  limitation;  you 
could  have  three  or  four. 

Maybe  if  you  had  lived  in  several 
States,  each  one  of  those  States  could 
have  some  claim  to  the  library.  These 
are  nice  tourist  attractions;  home- 
towns like  them,  and  so  we  would  have 
more.  We  attempted  to  do  something 
about  that. 

Secret  Service  protection  is  also 
something  we  attempted  to  do  some- 
thing about.  I  mentioned  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks  that  I  found  the  Secret 
Service  was  having  to  ask  for  these 
supplementals  because  of  the  protec- 
tion they  provide  former  Presidents' 
families.  I  found  Bess  Truman  and 
Mamie  Eisenhower,  widows  of  distin- 
guished Presidents,  were  under  24- 
hour  Secret  Service  protection  even 
though  both  of  them  were  bedridden, 
were  unable  to  travel,  unable  to  get 
out  of  their  homes.  I  found  the  Secret 
Service  had  tremendous  morale  prob- 
lems because  they  have  the  most 
highly  skilled,  highly  trained  agents 
who  protect  with  their  lives.  They  are 
trained  to  participate  in  all  kinds  of 
hand-to-hand  protection  or  anything 
else.  They  found  themselves  staring 
across  the  way  at  a  house  in  which  the 
shades  were  drawn.  These  widows 
were  totally  incapacitated  and  yet  re- 
ceived around-the-clock  protection. 

Mr.  President,  we  recognize  that 
where  there  is  a  diminished  threat  and 
the  time  has  run,  we  should  be  able  to 
do  something  about  reducing  protec- 
tion. We  should  be  able  to  make  some 
curtailment  of  service.  So  we  set  up  a 
procedure  in  the  bill  to  allow  coverage 
for  a  period  of  5  years  and  then  allow 
for  a  review  to  see  whether  or  not  that 
coverage  is  still  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  another  thing  we 
looked  at  was:  Should  a  former  Presi- 
dent be  able  to  use  the  Government's 
money  in  his  staff  allowance  to  help 
write  his  memoirs  and  then  sell  those 
memoirs  at  a  tremendous  profit,  be- 
cause books  of  former  Presidents  are 
now  in  great  demand,  and  is  that 
proper?  We  made  a  limitation.  We  said 
if  the  Government's  money  is  used  in 
preparing  the  memoirs,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment should  sell  and  be  responsible 
for  the  books. 

Those  are  the  types  of  changes  we 
tried  to  make— doing  something  about 
the  library  situation,  doing  something 
about  the  protection,  which  involves 
tremendous  sums  of  money,  doing 
something  about  the  staff  allowance, 
and  recognizing  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing to  better  compensate  the 
widows.  It  is  a  bill  that  has  been  some 
5  years  in  the  making,  Mr.  President. 
We  have  21  cosponsors  now  and  for 
the  first  time  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  whose  distin- 
guished chairman  is  now  on  the  floor, 


reported  out  the  bill.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  is 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  He  has  provid- 
ed valuable  insight. 

Senator  Pryor  has  been  working  on 
this  bill  with  me  over  the  last  5  years, 
since  we  first  started  looking  at  this 
matter.  We  held  a  number  of  hearings. 
We  have  talked  with  former  Presi- 
dents about  this  bill.  We  have  solicited 
the  comments  from  widows  of  former 
Presidents  and  from  the  existing 
Office  of  the  President. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
were  not  honored  with  the  presence  of 
someone  from  the  White  House  to  tes- 
tify, although  we  made  that  request. 
But  this  bill  has  been  reported  out  of 
the  committee  and  is  on  the  calendar. 
I  was  very  hopeful  that  we  were  going 
to  see  that  bill  taken  up  during  this 
session  and  routinely  passed,  as  I 
think  it  would  have  been. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  receive  a  call 
this  last  week— a  courtesy  call.  I  guess 
it  is  referred  to  in  the  Senate— in 
which  one  Senator  gives  another  Sena- 
tor the  courtesy  of  telling  him  that  he 
is  placing  a  hold  on  his  bill. 

This  call  was  made  to  me  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, a  very  distinguished  Senator 
and  my  friend,  who  told  me  that  he 
had  been  requested  by  the  White 
House  to  put  a  hold  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  say  that  I  was 
very  surprised  by  that.  I  was  very  dis- 
appointed. As  perhaps  many  know, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  holds  that 
happen  in  the  Senate.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  hold  because  somebody  has 
a  little  problem  with  a  bill;  they  want 
to  get  somebody's  attention  or  they 
want  to  work  out  that  problem.  Then 
the  other  kind  is  sort  of  the  choke 
hold,  and  it  means  that  they  do  not 
want  that  bill  to  come  up.  A  hold 
coming  at  this  time  of  this  session  in 
an  election  year,  when  we  are  going  to 
be  out  for  both  conventions  and  out 
for  the  elections,  if  it  is  the  latter  kind 
of  hold.  Mr.  I»resident,  the  choke  hold, 
it  would  mean  this  bill  probably  could 
not  be  considered  in  the  normal  rou- 
tine of  this  session.  If  it  is  the  first 
kind  of  hold,  one  because  somebody 
has  some  little  problem,  then  perhaps 
the  problem  can  be  remedied. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  write 
the  White  House  and  ask  them  wheth- 
er they  have  a  choke  hold  on  this  bill 
or  whether  they  have  some  problem 
which  they  have  failed  to  let  us  know 
about,  because  we  did  write  them  and 
made  a  request  to  find  out  what  con- 
cerns they  might  have  about  the  bill. 
If  it  is  the  chokehold.  then  I  guess  in 
that  instance  you  try  to  find  out 
whether  the  hold  can  be  lifted.  I  will 
be  looking  for  other  ways  to  try  to  see 
that  the  bill  is  considered  because  I 
think  it  covers  an  important  matter 
and  should  be  considered. 
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But  I  must  say  that  I  am  disappoint- 
ed to  find  an  administration  which 
talks  at  great  length  about  the  need  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  spending,  the 
need  to  make  sure  that  we  are  getting 
the  most  for  our  dollar,  the  fact  that 
everyone  has  to  tighten  their  belt  a 
little  bit.  to  suck  up  and  do  their 
share,  would  place  a  hold  on  this  bill. 
But  mayt)e  it  is  simply  some  problem 
In  the  bill  which  they  want  to  call  to 
our  attention  that  can  be  worked  out. 

I  hope  that  is  the  case  t)ecause  I  feel 
the  public  wants  to  see  reasonable  con- 
straints, to  see  that  we  do  not  create 
an  office  of  imperial  former  Presiden- 
cy, while  we  recognize  the  great  work 
that  Presidents  do.  I  do  not  denigrate 
the  respect  they  deserve.  I  guess  ev- 
eryone In  this  body  would  love  to  be  a 
former  President.  That  would  be  a 
very  high  honor  to  have,  certainly  one 
that  this  Senator  would  consider  to  be 
a  high  honor. 

But  I  again  am  reminded  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  first  former  President, 
George  Washington,  when  he  said  he 
was  getting  ready  to  take  on  the  very 
high  honor  of  returning  to  l)e  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  that  is  a 
high  honor  itself.  I  think  it  is  what  we 
were  trying  to  set  up;  that  we  would 
have  a  citizen  assume  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  and  when  he  had 
served  his  country  in  his  term  of 
office,  he  would  return  to  the  high 
honor  of  being  a  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  outline  of 
the  bill  itself  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  out- 
line was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Puitpost    AMD    Summary    or    S.    563.    the 

"FoRMzm  Prksidekts  Facilities  and  Serv- 

ic«s  RcroRM  Act  or  1983" 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  estab- 
lish a  reasonable  set  of  controls  on  federal 
spending  associated  with  programs  benefit- 
ting former  Presidents.  Through  several 
laws,  including  the  original  Former  Presi- 
dents Act  of  1958.  the  Congress  has  af 
firmed  a  national  policy  which  ensures  each 
former  President  is  able  to  lead  a  dignified 
retired  life,  free  from  a  need  to  commercial 
Ize  the  prestige  of  the  Office  of  Presidency, 
and  free  from  danger  resulting  from  its  visi- 
bUlty. 

But  the  cost  of  former  President  programs 
has  gone  from  $64,000  in  1955  to  <6.3  mil 
lion  in  1975  to  some  $27  million  in  1983. 
This  four  fold  increase  exceeds  the  original 
program  expectations  considerably.  S.  563  is 
intended  to  stop,  and  then  reverse  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  services  and  protection  cur- 
rently provided  former  Presidents. 

More  importantly,  tax  dollars  have  been 
used  to  assist  former  Presidents  t>ecome 
wealthy.  This  is  a  consequence  not  ever  en- 
visioned by  the  lawmakers  who  authorized 
the  Former  Presidents  Act,  the  Former 
Presidents  Library  Act,  secret  service  pro- 
tection, or  other  benefits.  It  is  a  conse- 
quence that  seriously  detracts  from  citizen 
confidence  and  respect  for  the  institution  of 
the    American    Presidency.    The      Former 


Presidents  Facilities  and  Services  Reform 
Act  of  1983"  is  intended  to  restore  the  ap- 
propriate character  and  Intent  of  programs 
benefitting  former  Presidents. 

SUMMARY 

Title  I:  Presidential  Libraries 
Establishes  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  as  responsible 
for  managing  Presidential  Libraries.  He  is  to 
create  architectural  and  design  standards  in 
consultation  with  the  Archivist  and  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Public  Building  Serv- 
ice. He  may  accept,  as  private  gifts  or  pursu- 
ant to  agreements  with  SUte  or  local  gov- 
ernments, institutes,  or  foundations,  land, 
buildings  and  equipment  as  are  needed  to 
operate  and  maintain  a  Presidential  Library. 
Requires  all  new  libraries  to  be  in  a  single 
building  whose  size,  including  museum 
space,  may  not  exceed  60.000  square  feet  for 
a  one  term  President.  70.000  square  feet  for 
a  two  term  President.  The  Administrator 
must  submit  a  new  library  prospectus  to 
Congress  for  60  day  review  period  before  he 
may  act  to  accept  responsibility  to  operate 
and  maintain  a  library.  The  submission 
must  include  a  cost  estimate  of  annual  cost 
to  the  goverrunent  for  maintenance.  Modifi- 
cations for  existing  libraries  are  subject  to 
similar  Congressional  review  requirements. 

Requires  the  President,  while  holding 
office,  to  dispose  of  his  or  her  Presidential 
records  which  have  no  administrative,  his- 
torical informational,  or  evidentiary  value 
unless  the  Archivist  notifies  the  President 
he  intends  to  request  advice  from  Congress 
concerning  the  disposal  of  such  papers. 
Title  II:  Of/tce.  Staff,  and  Allowances 
Establishes  an  original  staff  allowance  of 
S300.000  a  year,  which  will  be  reduced  over 
a  nine  year  period  to  a  ceiling  of  $200,000 

Limits  each  former  President  to  one 
office,  not  to  exceed  4.000  square  feet. 

Prohibits  absolutely  the  use  of  funds  for 
either  partisan  political  activities  or  income 
generating  activities.  Funds  can  be  used  for 
the  preparation  of  memoirs  provided  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  such  memoirs  are 
paid  into  the  treasury. 

Insists  that  memoirs  prepared  by  a  former 
President  who  used  his  staff  allowance 
funds  to  do  so  will  be  printed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  and  distributed  and 
sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Requires  each  former  President  submit  a 
report  by  March  1  of  each  year  detailing  his 
activities  and  their  expense. 

Mandates  a  10  year  sunset"  provision  for 
the  authorization  of  staff  allowances.  The 
automatic  termination  forces  Congress  to 
redetermine  what  the  proper  funding 
should  be  at  least  every  10  years. 

Places  the  pensions  of  widows  of  former 
Presidents  to  t>e  at  a  rale  which  equals  two- 
thirds  of  what  the  former  President  would 
receive  if  he  were  alive. 

Title  III:  Presidential  Protection 
Specifies  a  former  President  may  have 
automatic,  around  Ihe-clock  secret  service 
protection  for  five  years  instead  of  for  life. 
A  spouse  and  children  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion only  if  their  safety  is  related  to  the 
former  Presidents'. 

Enables  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to 
extend  Secret  Service  protection  of  a  former 
President  for  one  year  and  of  a  widow  or 
child  for  six  months  after  the  original 
period  of  protection  has  ended  upon  a  find- 
ing a  threat  warranting  protection  exists. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to 
provide  additional  periods  of  protection 
after  submitting  request  for  a  extension  to 
Congress  for  a  sixty  day  review  period. 


Authorizes  the  President  to  direct  the 
Secret  Service  to  protect  a  former  Presi- 
dent, spouse,  widow  or  child  upon  determin- 
ing a  threat  warrants  emergency  action. 
The  President  shall  notify  Congress  and 
such  authorization  shall  not  extend  beyond 
sixty  days,  or  beyond  the  time  needed  for 
Congressional  review  once  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  has  submitted  a  request. 

Limits  protection  of  former  Vice  Presi- 
dents from  their  last  day  in  office  to  the 
end  of  that  fiscal  year.  Such  protection  is 
provided  only  If  requested  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  finds  a  serious  threat. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
who,  as  I  said,  has  given  such  valuable 
input  to  this  bill;  he  helped  very  much 
in  getting  the  bill  through  the  com- 
mittee, and  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  who  has  played 
such  a  valuable  role  in  drafting  this 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  is  now  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  glad,  if  the  time  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  has  ex- 
pired, to  yield  some  time  from  my  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  any  time  that  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
.Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  both  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too.  am  very  disap- 
pointed that  a  hold  has  been  placed  on 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation.  I 
think  the  action  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  is  a  rea- 
sonable approach. 

I  congratulate  and  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  for  their 
leadership  in  this  matter.  I  think  it 
was  5  years  ago  that  they  began  the 
long,  tortuous  road  of  trying  to  devel- 
op some  legislation  that  would  be  fair 
and  equitable  to  former  Presidents 
and  to  the  taxpayer  at  large. 

When  I  became  chairman  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  3 
years  ago,  I  agreed  and  worked  with 
them  in  seeing  that  a  bill  was  passed. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
we  do  not  want  to  treat  the  former 
Presidents  in  any  way  that  would  un- 
dermine the  dignity  and  grace  entitled 
to  a  former  President.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  has 
pointed  out,  we  try  to  provide  reasona- 
ble allowances  for  the  needs  of  a 
former  President.  We  recognize  that 
they  continue  to  provide  service  as  an 
adviser  and  consultant  to  the  incum- 
l)ent  in  the  White  House,  as  well  as 
the  Government  at  large. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  we  think 
it  is  unfair  and  inequitable  not  to  have 
caps  or  limitations  on  the  benefits 
that   are   extended   to   former   Presi- 


dents. In  these  times,  when  we  have  to 
take  a  lot  of  tough  measures  in  various 
social  programs,  I  believe  it  is  critically 
important  that  those  in  positions  of 
leadership— and  I  count  those  posi- 
tions of  leadership  to  include  former 
Presidents— be  willing  to  have  limita- 
tions on  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  pay  them. 

In  the  matter  of  libraries  or  muse- 
ums, we  are  not  saying  that  former 
Presidents  caimot  have  larger  libraries 
or  larger  museums,  but  we  are  saying 
that  it  has  to  be  done  with  private 
funds.  I  think  the  proposal  in  this  area 
is  very  reasonable.  The  same  Is  true 
with  respect  to  the  Secret  Service. 

I  am  not  going  to  review  all  these, 
except  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  critical- 
ly important  that  Congress  act  upon 
it.  Congress  may  not  necessarily  agree 
with  the  report  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Senate  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  upon  it  and  work  its 
will. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I  shall 
work  with  them  to  assure  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  upon  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

I  have  to  say  that  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  has  never  been 
very  popular  at  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  It  has  not  been  sup- 
ported by  this  administration,  and,  in 
all  candor,  it  was  not  supported  by  the 
prior  administration.  So  the  opposi- 
tion has  been  fairly  consistent  on  the 
part  of  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations. Although  we  requested 
former  Presidents  to  comment.  I  did 
not  receive  any  advice  or  recommenda- 
tion in  response  to  my  inquiries. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  fair  that 
we  look  at  this  problem  as  we  look  at 
all  Govenment  spending  programs.  I 
believe  we  have  come  up  with  a  rea- 
sonable approach,  and  it  is  important 
that  Congress  act  upon  this  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
yielding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  the  concern  and  frus- 
tration I  share  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth),  the  chairman  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  re- 
garding the  obstacles  we  face  today  in 
getting  Senate  consideration  of  S.  563, 
the  Former  Presidents'  Facilities  and 
Services  Reform  Act. 

Because  this  administration  contin- 
ually states  its  desire  to  reduce  unwar- 
ranted Federal  expenditures,  I  am 
very  disturbed  and  disappointed  by 
the  position  of  the  White  House  on 
this  matter.  I  hope— and  I  think  a  lot 
of  our  coDeagues  and  a  lot  of  taxpay- 


ers in  this  country  hope— that  the 
White  House  will. change  its  position 
on  this  matter  and  allow,  and  even  en- 
courage, S.  563  to  be  brought  before 
the  Senate  for  debate  and  possible 
amendment,  but  at  least  allow  consid- 
eration by  this  body. 

Taxpayers  spent  $27  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983  taking  care  of  former  Presi- 
dents and  maintaining  the  libraries 
which  are  constructed  in  their  honor. 
The  legislation  which  we  have  intro- 
duced tightens  constraints  for  such  ex- 
penditures. From  the  mail  my  office 
has  been  receiving,  I  would  say  the 
bill— or,  more  specifically,  this  con- 
cept—has the  support  of  the  people  of 
my  home  State  of  Arkansas  and  across 
the  Nation. 

I  have  worked  on  this  issue  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1979.  Bills  have 
been  introduced  during  each  Congress 
since  then,  and  concern  has  increased 
as  the  public  has  become  more  aware 
of  the  problem  which  we  seek  to  cor- 
rect. Numerous  articles  in  national 
magazines  and  newspapers  have  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  expanding 
costs  to  taxpayers  associated  with 
former  Presidents.  These  articles,  as 
well  as  congressional  hearings,  have 
indicated  that  at  least  three  types  of 
expenditures  for  former  Presidents 
need  immediate  reform. 

First,  and  most  expensive,  is  the 
Presidential  Library  I>rogram.  Under 
current  law,  these  libraries  are  built 
with  private  funds.  Problems  occur, 
however,  because  there  are  no  statuto- 
ry size  limits  for  these  libraries.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  can  be  to  give 
the  Federal  Government  a  structure, 
which  because  of  its  excessive  size,  is 
unreasonably  costly  to  maintain.  Since 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  these  fa- 
cilities is  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  have  incorporat- 
ed language  into  the  bill  which  would 
limit  the  size  of  all  new  Presidential  li- 
braries to  60.000  square  feet,  with  a 
70,000  square  feet  limit  for  a  two-term 
President. 

We  believe  this  restriction  will  allow 
ample  space  for  excellent  libraries  and 
at  the  same  time  will  reduce  Govern- 
ment expenditures  by  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  future  years. 

Secret  Service  protection  for  former 
Presidents  and  their  families  cost 
more  than  $12  million  during  fiscal 
year  1983.  Under  current  law.  this  pro- 
tection is  extended  to  a  former  Chief 
Executive  for  life,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er a  threat  exists  to  his  or  her  safety. 
Our  legislation  replaces  lifetime  pro- 
tection with  automatic  5-year  protec- 
tion, and  provides  for  emergency  and 
extended  protection  in  excess  of  5 
years  if  such  protection  is  deemed  nec- 
essary. 

Finally,  it  implements  a  staff  allow- 
ance of  $300,000  a  year,  to  be  reduced 
to  $200,000  over  the  course  of  9  years. 
It  also  makes  clear  the  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  Federal  funds.  This  provi- 


sion adds  much-needed  certainty  into 
the  budget  of  a  former  President  and 
will  help  reduce  costs  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  broad  bi- 
partisan support,  with  21  cosponsors. 

Senator  Roth,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
stated  this  morning  his  support  for 
this  legislation.  Senator  Chiles,  who  I 
have  worked  with  very  closely  and 
who  has  truly  been  a  leader  in  this 
effort  to  bring  back  at  least  some 
reason  into  the  area  of  support  for 
former  Presidents,  has  eloquently 
stated  this  morning  his  support  for 
this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  express  their 
support  for  Senate  consideration  of 
this  important  measure.  Taxpayers 
are  demanding  that  we  take  action  on 
this  matter;  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
and  the  White  House  will  listen. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  quote 
from  a  1957  Senate  report  which  was 
filed  on  Former  Presidents  Act  legisla- 
tion. This  is  25  years  ago. 

In  short,  the  Government  should  provide 
adequate  compensation  and  other  facilities 
for  former  Presidents,  to  enable  them  with- 
out financial  hardship  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  great  office  they  have  held,  to 
meet  public  demands  upon  them,  and  to 
make  themselves  available  for  further 
public  service  whenever  they  are  called 
upon  in  appropriate  cases. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  what 
this  legislation,  S.  563,  is  attempting  to 
achieve.  It  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  penalizing  any  former  President  or 
his  or  her  family.  It  is  simply  to  strike 
a  balance  and  to  define  what  we  can 
and  should  provide  to  former  Presi- 
dents. 

This  legislation,  S.  563,  has  been  5 
years  in  the  making.  It  has  been  care- 
fully crafted.  We  have  listened  to  the 
testimony  of  as  many  interested  par- 
ties as  possible  in  order  to  achieve 
equity  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  say  once 
again  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the 
White  House  will  remove  its  objection 
to  this  legislation  so  that  it  might  be 
properly  considered  and  fully  debated 
in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  proud  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  again  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  and  thank  him  for 
his  help,  and  just  to  re-echo  what  he 
said,  I  hope  this  will  be  a  temporary 
hold  and  we  will  be  able  to  take  this 
up  in  its  normal  procedure.  If  we  are 
not  able  to  do  that,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas in  finding  some  other  way  to  re- 
lease this  bill  from  the  choke  hold 
that  has  been  placed  on  it,  if  it  is  that 
kind  of  a  hold. 

I  thank  him  again  for  his  help. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  very  appreciative 
for  the  leadership  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  demonstrated.  Every  time 
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there  was  a  hearing  held  or  an  article 
written  or  a  statement  made,  on  this 
subject.  I've  became  even  more  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Chiles  and  Senator  Roth  in  this 
Issue  so  that  we  might  achieve  reason 
and  balance.  That  is  exactly  what  S. 
563  attempts  to  do.  and  hopefully  the 
White  House  will  recant  and  rethink 
its  position  and  allow  this  measure  to 
be  brought  up.  Otherwise,  I  can  only 
assume  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
start  all  over  in  this  process. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Either  that  or  we 
might  have  to  find  some  other  appro- 
priate vehicle  to  see  that  we  can  bring 
this  bill  out  and  allow  Senators  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  appreciate  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Florida  on 
this. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  are  there  further  spe- 
cial orders? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  one  further  special  order. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Then.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


S.  2752-MEDICARE  INCENTIVES 
REFORM  ACT  [MIRA) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  discuss  one  of  the  single 
greatest  social  issues  facing  our  Nation 
today:  namely,  the  imminent  financial 
crisis  in  the  Medicare  program.  I  am 
also  here  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  join  with  me  to  begin  to 
solve  this  problem  before  we  get  our- 
selves back  into  the  same  predicament 
we  were  in  2  years  ago  with  the  Social 
Security  System. 

Now  I  know  there  are  many  unmet 
needs  and  many  issues  worthy  of  our 
collective  concern,  but  unless  we  have 
the  political  courage  to  stop  out-of- 
control  increases  in  health  costs,  nei- 
ther older  Americans  nor  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  the  resources  to 
address  any  other  problem.  And  unless 
we  bring  Medicare  costs  back  into  line 
with  economic  reality.  Americans  over 
65  are  not  going  to  share  in  any  rise  in 
our  national  standard  of  living. 
Indeed,  the  looming  insolvency  of 
Medicare  would  be  a  catastrophe  for 
millions  of  America's  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  to  address  these  con- 
cerns and  to  hopefully  get  the  debate 
started,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  represents  at  least  an  ini- 
tial step  along  the  road  to  reform  of 
Medicare.  I  believe  that  this  bill  could 


form  the  basis  for  a  thorough  reform 
of  the  Medicare  system. 

My  bill,  entitled  the  Medicare  Incen- 
tives Reform  Act— MIRA  for  short- 
has  four  major  goals.  First,  it  restores 
solvency  to  the  Medicare  HI  Trust 
Fund.  Second,  it  holds  down  health 
cost  increases  for  all  Americans,  not 
just  Medicare  beneficiaries.  Third,  it 
checks  runaway  part  B  costs  by  en- 
couraging primary  care  and  discourag- 
ing unnecessary  and  expensive  hospi- 
tal care.  And  fourth,  it  strengthens 
current  insurance  protections  by  pro- 
viding catastrophic  coverage  for  bene- 
ficiaries. 

I  believe  the  specific  components  of 
the  bill  represent  by  far  the  fairest  so- 
lution to  the  Medicare  financing  prob- 
lem. Traditionally,  there  have  been 
three  ways  of  solving  the  financing 
problems  of  Government  programs. 
One  is  to  increase  the  taxes  on  work- 
ing Americans.  But  payroll  taxes  are 
already  high  enough.  Another  is  to  cut 
benefits.  But  coverage  is  already  inad- 
equate and  the  third  option  is  to 
reform  or  restructure  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

Where  health  care  is  concerned 
many  of  us  have  been  looking  at  the 
option  of  major  reform.  To  date  only 
two  very  different  strategies  have  been 
considered.  On  the  one  hand,  compre- 
hensive regulation.  On  the  other,  what 
is  termed  the  competitive  or  market- 
based  model.  I  submit  that  to  rely  on 
either  is  to  invite  serious  problems.  Let 
me  explain  my  reasoning. 

I  have  for  many  years  supported  the 
so-called  competitive  model  of  health 
care  reform,  because  I  believe  that  it 
promotes  flexibility,  innovation,  and 
individual  choice— and  that  it  pro- 
motes a  more  sensible  and  affordable 
alternative  to  traditional  fee-for-serv- 
ice  health  care  arrangements. 

But  I  also  have  to  admit  that  this 
strategy  for  health  care  reform  has 
been  moving  slowly.  A  clear  consensus 
on  specifics  is  still  lacking.  And  most 
distressing  of  all.  even  if  we  could 
agree  on  what  changes  to  make  today, 
competitive  strategies  simply  are  not 
going  to  relieve  the  burden  of  rising 
health  costs  any  time  soon  enough,  or 
produce  health  cost  savings  anywhere 
large  enough  to  rescue  Medicare. 

If  competition  wont  work,  what 
about  regulation?  States  with  manda- 
tory hospital  rate  setting  for  all  insur- 
ance payors  report  that  they  can  slow 
down  hospital  cost  increases  without 
the  cost  shifting  we  are  likely  to  see  if 
Medicare  DRG  rates  are  ratcheted 
down  further.  Given  the  urgent  need 
for  savings.  Congress  may  find  irresist- 
ible the  allure  of  a  Federal  all-payor 
rate  regulation  system. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  the  risks 
and  long-term  costs  of  a  Federal  regu- 
latory approach  are  very  great.  A  total 
system  of  controls  imposed  virtually 
all  at  once  f'om  Washington  on  hospi- 
tals and  doctors  will  become  increas- 


ingly restrictive,  bureaucratic,  and  in- 
flexible as  rates  are  reduced.  Such  an 
approach  will  inevitably  ignore  the 
fundamental  regional  and  other  differ- 
ences in  the  structure  and  traditions 
of  health  care.  Such  a  system  will  in- 
hibit change.  It  will.  I  fear,  also  freeze 
into  place  all  the  shortcomings  and 
misplaced  priorities  of  the  current 
system. 

So.  if  competition  will  not  work  fast 
enough,  and  if  top  down  Federal  regu- 
lation would  make  a  bad  situation 
worse,  then  perhaps  it  is  time  for  a 
new  approach  and  what  I  propose  is 
an  incentive  approach. 

This  third  option  would  combine  the 
best  of  both  regulation  auid  the  health 
care  market  to  get  the  results  we  want 
while  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  both 
models.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today.  MIRA,  is  based  on  the  notion  of 
creating  such  a  system  of  incentives, 
not  only  for  States  but  also  for  hospi- 
tals, physicians,  insurers,  and  patients 
in  order  to  control  health  costs. 

If  we're  going  to  attempt  to  restruc- 
ture the  present  health  financing 
system— and  attempt  we  must— it  is 
imperative  that  we  remain  consistent 
with  American  values  of  individual 
choice,  creativity,  and  innovation.  An 
incentive-based  approach  is  the  only 
way  to  incorporate  these  values  into  a 
new  system  that  will  withstand  the 
force  of  today's  conflicting  pressures. 

How  have  I  structured  MIRA  to  ad- 
dress this  ambitious  result?  First, 
MIRA  will  grant  financial  rewards  to 
States  with  cost-containment  pro- 
grams that  limit  hospital  expenditures 
for  all  insurance  payors.  States  can 
use  competitive,  regulatory  and  volun- 
tary approaches  to  control  health 
costs,  in  the  combination  that  best 
suits  each  State's  local  market  condi- 
tions and  preferences.  States  that  take 
this  initiative  will  receive  a  higher 
Medicare  payment  for  hospitals  and 
an  increase  in  the  Federal  match  for 
Medicaid.  If  a  State  chooses  not  to  de- 
velop an  individual  plan.  MIRA  re- 
quires strict  adherence  to  the  present 
DRG  system  but  under  tighter  pay- 
ment limits.  But— this  is  an  important 
'but'— a  State's  failure  to  act,  unlike 
some  approaches  that  have  been  advo- 
cated, does  not  trigger  a  backup,  feder- 
ally controlled  all-payor,  regulatory 
system. 

Second,  for  States  that  do  not  devel- 
op their  own  cost-containment  pro- 
grams, MIRA  retains  the  incentives 
contained  in  the  new  DRG  prospective 
pricing  system  and.  in  addition  to 
holding  the  increase  in  DRG  rates  to 
the  hospital  market  basket  only. 
MIRA  adds  new  incentives  to  the 
DRG  system  for  hospitals  to  limit  the 
volume  of  their  admissions  by  limiting 
payment  to  marginal  costs  for  both 
overall  admission  levels  and  highly  dis- 
cretionary admissions  where  inpatient 
care  may  not  be  necessary. 
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MIRA  also  tackles  the  Medicare  def- 
icit by  doubling  the  Federal  excise  tax 
on  cigarettes  from  the  current  16  cents 
to  32  cents  a  pack.  This  increase  will 
capture  an  estimated  $56  billion  over 
10  years— dollars  that  will  be  applied 
directly  to  the  Medicare  deficit.  As  an 
added  benefit,  this  increase  is  a  direct 
incentive  for  smokers  to  reduce  or  quit 
smoking. 

And,  I  might  add,  under  this  provi- 
sion, smokers  who  continue  to  smoke 
will  finally  begin  to  make  a  small  but 
necessary  contribution  to  offset  the 
high  cost  of  smoking-related  illness, 
which  is  estimated  today  to  be  ap- 
proximately $3  per  pack. 

Another  problem— out-of-control 
cost  increases  in  part  B  of  Medicare- 
has  been  neglected  up  to  now.  perhaps 
because  Congress  has  been  reluctant 
to  take  on  the  medical  profession.  But 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  avoid  the 
issue.  When  we  started  part  B  in  1965, 
it  cost  us  $1.8  billion.  Ten  years  later, 
in  1975,  the  cost  of  part  B  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  grown  to  $2.8 
billion.  In  1985,  just  20  years  after  the 
start  of  Medicare,  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  part  B  will  be  $25 
billion  leas  premiums  paid  by  the  ben- 
eficiary. We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
avoid  this  issue.  We  must  recognize 
that  it  is  the  doctors  who  control  the 
health  care  cost  equation,  and  if  we 
leave  them  out  of  the  equation,  it  is 
not  going  to  add  up. 

We  will  not  be  effective  in  our  ef- 
forts to  save  Medicare  unless  we  pro- 
vide new  incentives  for  physicians  to 
be  not  just  quality  conscious  but  cost 
conscious  as  well. 

But  to  be  effective  in  our  attempt  to 
control  physician  costs  we  cannot  dis- 
card traditional  relationships  between 
doctors  and  patients.  And  while  it  is 
important  to  bring  the  rate  of  increase 
in  part  B  expenditures  under  control, 
it  is  equally  important  to  provide  in- 
centives to  physicians  that  restore  an 
appropriate  balance  to  the  health  care 
system— reemphasizing  primary  and 
preventive  care  and  deemphasizing 
hospitalization  and  high  technology 
care.  This  will  both  improve  the  medi- 
cal care  received  by  elderly  persons 
and  help  to  bring  down  part  A  costs. 

To  achieve  these  objectives.  MIRA 
makes  Medicare  a  prudent  purchaser 
of  physician  care  by  setting  fair  prices 
for  medical  services  through  a  fee 
schedule.  These  fees  will  be  based  on  a 
relative  value  scale— one  that  will  ulti- 
mately encourage  primary  care  and 
use  of  coBt-effective  settings.  Physi- 
cians will  be  free  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  wish  to  provide  services  at 
these  prices,  so,  under  MIRA,  the 
market  will  at  last  operate,  rather 
than  allowing  physicians  billing  needs 
to  tell  us  what  to  pay. 

Now  the  real  t>ottom  line  here  is 
what  MIRA  will  do  for  the  millions  of 
older  Americans  who  depend  on  Medi- 
care for  their  health  care,  not  only 


does  MIRA  ensure  the  solvency  of 
Medicare,  and  effectively  controls 
overall  health  costs,  it  actually 
strengthens  the  beneficiaries'  protec- 
tion against  unpredictable  and  unfore- 
seen costs. 

MIRA  significantly  enhances  Medi- 
care insurance  protection  by  providing 
catastrophic  coverage  for  a  significant- 
ly less  costly,  but  actuarily  determined 
premium.  This  will  provide  far  better 
coverage,  for  the  beneficiary,  and  cost 
on  average  one-third  less— over  $100 
per  year  less— than  the  standard  Medi- 
Gap  policy. 

MIRA  also  simplifies  Medicare  by 
eliminating  the  complicated,  and  un- 
predictable copayment  provisions  that 
often  penalize  the  sickest  and  poorest 
elderly  patients.  In  addition,  MIRA 
limits  the  cost  sharing  to  two  simple 
deductibles— a  maximum  of  $200  for 
part  A  and  $200  for  part  B— and  limits 
total  out-of-pocket  costs  to  $400  per 
year  a  significant  decrease  in  what 
beneficiaries  now  pay  out-of-pocket. 
This  consolidation  of  benefits  puts 
control  of  Medicare  back  where  it  be- 
longs—in the  hands  of  the  consumer 
not  the  private  insurers. 

This  bill  is  by  no  means  a  perfect 
piece  of  legislation.  Certainly  no  one 
legislator  is  capable  of  solving  the 
problem  alone.  But  I  do  believe  that 
this  approach  is  a  fair  proposal,  that  it 
is  an  effective  way  to  address  our 
problems,  and  that  it  is  consistent 
with  the  values  most  Americans  share. 

I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks 
that  I  believe  it  is  time  to  abandon  the 
notion  that  either  competition  or  reg- 
ulation is  the  key  to  our  health  care  fi- 
nancing dilemma.  If  we  look  back 
upon  the  ebb  and  flow  of  health  policy 
over  the  past  decade,  it  is  clear  that 
neither  approach  alone  can  be  success- 
ful. Regulation,  by  itself,  crushes  the 
creativity  and  energy  of  the  market- 
place. Competition— an  approach  we 
may  all  find  appealing— I  know  I  do— 
cannot  produce  the  savings  we  need  in 
time  to  rescue  Medicare.  And  we 
carmot  afford  to  wait  and  let  the 
present  system  run  us  into  bankrupt- 
cy. The  Medicare  Incentives  Reform 
Act.  I  submit,  transcends  this  choice 
and  offers  new,  more  realistic  options 
for  the  coming  debate. 

I  don't  know  when  the  Congress  will 
earnestly  take  on  the  job  of  a  signifi- 
cant, wide  ranging  reform  of  either 
health  care  or  Medicare,  but  I  think 
that  it's  time  we  put  forward  our  best 
ideas.  For  unless  we  put  these  ideas 
forward,  we  may  find  that  our  efforts 
to  save  Medicare,  no  matter  who  well 
intentioned.  may  fall  far  short.  We 
must  start  this  important  debate  now. 
for  the  sake  of  the  Federal  deficit,  for 
the  sake  of  Medicare,  and  for  the  sake 
of  future  generations  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 


tion summary  of  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  section-by-section  summary 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Summary  of  Medicare 

Incentives  Reform  Act  [MIRA] 
Section    2.    The    Social    Security    Act    is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  title: 

"TITLE  XXI— STATE  HEALTH  CARE  EF- 
FICIENCY PROGRAMS:  STATE 
HEALTH  CARE  EFFICIENCY  PLANS 
"Section  2101.  Application.  The  Governor 
of  a  State  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  for  approval  of  a  three  year  State 
Health  Care  Efficiency  Plan.  The  Secretary 
must  approve  the  plan  if  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  Section  2102.  The 
Secretary  must  approve  or  disapprove  the 
plan  within  60  days  and.  if  disapproving  of 
the  plan,  must  give  the  reasons  for  disap- 
proval and  provide  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  disapproval. 

"Section  2102.  Plan  Requirements.  The 
general  requirements  which  the  state  plan 
must  meet  are: 

(a)  it  must  limit  the  rate  of  increase  in 
toUl  revenues  for  all  inpatient  hospital 
services  for  all  hospitals  in  the  State; 

(b)  it  must  limit  the  amount  paid  under 
Part  A  of  Title  XVIII  for  hospital  inpatient 
services  to  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  paid  by  the  Medicare  program  in  the 
absence  of  an  approved  plan; 

(c)  it  must  provide  a  method  of  reimburs- 
ing Hospitals  for  inpatient  care  provided  to 
the  uninsured  and  underinsured,  with  all 
payors  contributing  to  the  cost  of  unreim- 
bursed care  in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
they  make  payments  for  reimbursed  hospi- 
tal care; 

(d)  it  must  provide  a  plan  for  allocating 
among  hospitals  the  capital-related  pay- 
ments under  Part  A  of  Title  XVIII. 

The  plan  may  meet  these  requirements 
through  a  ratesetting  system,  a  volimtary 
system,  by  competition  mechanisms  or  by  a 
combination  of  these.  If  the  plan  uses  a 
method  other  than  ratesetting  to  achieve  its 
cost  control  targets.  Medicare  payments  for 
inpatient  services  will  continue  to  be  made 
by  the  DRG  methodology. 

A  State  Health  Care  Efficiency  Plan  may 
at  the  states  option  include  a  program  for 
limiting  total  expenditures  in  the  State  for 
physicians'  services. 

"Section  2103.  Incentives,  Re-Approvals, 
Compliance  and  Technical  Assistance. 

Financial  Incentives.  For  states  with  a 
Health  Care  Efficiency  Plan  for  controlling 
hospital  cost,  the  annual  increase  in  the 
State's  Medicare  total  hospital  rate  increase 
will  be  an  additional  one-half  percent— from 
market  basket  only  to  market  basket  plus 
one-half  percent— and  the  Federal  Medicaid 
match  is  increased  by  2  percentage  points. 
When  the  State  plan  also  controls  the  rate 
of  increase  in  total  physician  expenditures, 
the  State's  Medicaid  match  is  increased  by  3 
percentage  points. 

Compliance.  Each  plan  is  reviewed  annu- 
ally for  compliance.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  plan  is  not  in  compliance 
during  its  first  or  second  year,  the  Secretary 
may  continue  approval  of  the  plan  only  if 
the  State  presents  a  credible  plan  for  assur- 
ing that  it  will  be  in  compliance  with  re- 
quirements for  the  entire  thirty-six  month 
period  of  the  State  plan.  If  the  State  is  not 
in  compliance  with  its  plan  requirements 
during  the  third  year  or  any  subsequent 
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yew.  the  Secretary  may  specify  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  re-approval  is  contingent. 

Technical  Assistance.  The  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research  will 
conduct  a  program  to  educate  State  offi 
clals.  business  groups  and  other  payors  on 
alternative  approaches  to  health  cost  con 
trol.  The  Secretary  will  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  SUtes  in  the  preparation  of  state 
health  care  efficiency  plans. 

•Section  2104.  Definitions. 

MKBICAKX  PAYMEHT  PROVISIONS-SECTION  3 

AnnuiU  Increase  in  DRG  rates.  The 
annual  Increase  In  the  DRG  rates  will  be 
limited  to  the  increase  in  the  hospital 
market  basket,  adjusted  for  population 
change. 

Reduced   Reimbursement  for  Excess   ins 
charves.    Reimbursement    for    excess    dis 
charges  will  be  made  at  50  percent  of  the 
full  DRG  rates.  This  will  recognize  the  hOvS 
piials  marginal  cosU.  but  will  eliminate  cur 
rent  financial  incentives  to  hospitalize  pa 
tients   unnecessarily.  The   base  number  of 
discharges  for  a  hospital  will  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  Medicare  discharges  in  1983.  ad 
justed  for  change  in  the  number  and  size  of 
the     beneficiary     population.     Admissions 
above    the    base    number,    with    exceptions 
made  by  the  Secretary,  will  be  reimbursed 
at  marginal  cost. 

Reduced  Reimbursement  for  Excess  Dis 
cretionary  Discharges.  Reimbursement  for 
excess  discretionary  discharges  will  be  made 
at  50  percent  of  the  full  DRG  rates.  Over  a 
five  year-period  the  number  of  fully  reim 
bursed  highly  discretionary  discharges  in 
each  state  will  be  reduced  by  a  number 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  1985  total  number 
of  Medicare  discharges  in  the  State. 

The  DRG  categories  targeted  for  dis 
charge  reduction— to  be  identified  on  a 
state-by-state  basis-are  high  volume  DRG 
categories  in  which  high  variability  in  Medi 
care  per  capita  discharge  rates  across  the 
State's  hospital  ser\'ice  areas  indicates  that 
hospitalization  for  these  diagnoses  is  often 
at  the  discretion  of  the  physician  rather 
than  based  on  consensus  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. The  small  area  analysis  and  the  re- 
sulting identification  of  targeted  DRGs  will 
be  made  public  in  1986  to  give  physicians 
the  opportunity  to  reduce  the  number  of 
these  discretionary  discharges  through  a 
physician-initiated,  voluntary  process  The 
reduction  in  the  allowable  number  of  fully 
reimbursed  discharges  in  targeted  DRGs 
will  begin  in  1987. 

All  PROs  will  be  assigned  reduction  tar 
gets.  If  the  targets  are  met.  no  reduction  in 
reimbursement  will  be  made  If  the  PROs 
do  not  meet  their  targets,  reimbursements 
for  the  discharges  al>ove  the  years  target 
will  be  made  at  50  percent  of  the  normal 
rate.  After  1991.  reimbursements  for  dis 
charges  above  the  final  targets  will  be  at  50 
percent  of  the  normal  reimbursement  rale. 

Reimbursement  for  Capital.  Capital  reim 
bursement  is  paid  by  a  flat  percentage  add- 
on to  the  DRG  rales.  The  percentage  of  the 
add-on  is  Medicares  payment  for  hospital 
capital  related  costs  (reduced  by  the 
amounts  now  being  paid  for  return  on 
equity  and  re-evaluation  of  assets  and  ad- 
justed to  compensate  for  the  lesser  capital^ 
intensity  of  Medicares  case  mix)  as  a  pro 
portion  of  Medicares  payment  for  hospital 
operating  costs.  The  transition  to  the  cap 
ital  allowance  payment  method  will  be  ac- 
complished through  a  blended  rale  over  a 
five-year  period. 

PHYSICIAN  RElMBURSmENT— SECTION  4 

Assignment  For  physicians  providing  in 
patient  services  to   Medicare   beneficiaries. 
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the  Medicare  rate  will  be  payment  in  full. 
Hospitals  will  obtain  physician  agreement 
to  accept  assignment  on  Medicare  claims  for 
inpatient  services  for  all  such  services  deliv- 
ered in  their  hospitals.  Beginning  July  1. 
1988.  physician  acceptance  of  assignment  on 
Medicare  claims  is  a  condition  of  Medicare 
reimbursement  for  physician  services.  Prior 
to  the  providing  services  to  Medicare  Part  B 
enroUees.  physiciarw  are  required  to  inform 
these  patients  whether  the  claim  will  be  as- 
signed. 

fee  Freeze.  Prevailing  rates,  are  frozen  for 
one  year,  beginning  July.  1985.  Current  in- 
dexing is  resumed  for  the  two  year  period  to 
July  1988. 

Physician  Billing  Information.  Informa- 
tion on  physicians'  patterns  in  accepting  as- 
signment for  outpatient  services  will  be  pub- 
lished annually,  by  local  geographic  area: 
and  lisu  will  be  available  in  district  Social 
Security  offices  or  from  the  carrier. 

Medicare  Plus  Program.  A  special  program 
IS  created  for  physicians  who  sign  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  to  take  assigrunent 
on  all  Medicare  claims  for  a  one-year  period. 
All  Medicare  beneficiaries  will  be  provided 
with  the  list  of  all  physicians  in  their  local 
area  who  have  signed  the  Medicare  Plus 
agreement,  and  each  carrier  will  maintain  a 
toll-free  telephone  numt)er  to  provide  infor 
mation  on  which  physicians  are  Medicare 
Plus  participants. 

HHS  will  develop  a  nationwide  multi- 
media educational  campaign  to  improve 
general  understanding  about  the  assign- 
ment of  claims  for  physician  services." 

THE  RELATIVE  VALUATION  OF  PHYSICIANS' 
SERVICES— SECTION  5 

Fee  Schedule.  HHS  shall  contract  with  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  or  another  appropri- 
ate nonprofit  agency  to  develop  a  relative 
value  scale  for  physicians'  services  by  July. 
1987  The  Institute  or  other  agency  shall  ap- 
point a  committee  with  membership  drawn 
from  medicine,  non-profit  and  commercial 
health  insurers,  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  the  Medicare  P»rospeclive  Pay- 
ment Assessment  Commission,  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration,  health 
maintenance  organizations,  business,  labor, 
biomedical  and  health  services  research, 
health  economics  and  persons  knowledgea 
ble  at>out  consumer  preferences  and  needs. 
One  half  of  the  committee's  members  are  to 
be  physicians. 

In  developing  Ihe  relative  value  scale  of 
services,  physician  time  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  basic  element,  to  be  modified  by  consid- 
erations of  training,  intensity  of  effort  and 
degree  of  skill,  efficacy  of  services  and  bene 
fit  to  patients,  and  other  costs,  including 
personnel  and  equipment.  Also,  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  redefinition  of  pay- 
ment units  from  narrow  procedures  to  more 
comprehensive  bundles  of  services.  Health 
objectives  to  be  considered  in  the  valuation 
of  physician  services  include  (I)  encourage 
physicians  to  provide  more  primary  and  pre- 
ventive care  and  (2)  encourage  physicians  to 
provide  needed  services  in  the  least  costly 
way  and  setting.  The  report  shall  also  in- 
clude reconunendations  on  the  manner  and 
frequency  of  updating  the  relative  value 
scale  and  on  the  advisability  of  a  national 
fee  schedule  for  physicians'  services. 

Beginning  in  July.  1988.  Medicare  will 
adopt  a  relative  value  scale  as  the  determi- 
nant of  the  weighting  factor  for  the  various 
physician  services.  This  relative  value  scale 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  regional  fee  sched- 
ules, to  be  phased  in  over  a  three  year 
period  through  a  blend  with  "reasonable 
charges."  Regions  are  carrier  service  areas. 


except  as  indicated  below  in  the  'Regional 
Contract "  description.  The  rural-urban  dif- 
ferential in  regional  fee  schedules  will  be 
limited  solely  to  the  difference  between 
urban  and  rural  medical  office  overhead  and 
labor  costs  in  a  region. 

Regional  Expenditure  Limits.  Concurrent 
with  the  introduction  of  the  fee  schedule  as 
the  basis  of  payment,  the  rate  of  growth  in 
Medicare  physician  expenditures  will  be 
limited  to  the  increase  in  the  services  com- 
ponent of  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Limi- 
tation of  regional  rate  of  growth  in  expendi- 
tures will  be  achieved  by  one  of  two  meth- 
ods; 

(1)  Regional  Physician  Contract  Option. 
A  physician  organization  representing  55 
percent  or  more  of  the  physicians  in  a 
region  (which  may  be  a  State  or  a  tertiary 
medical  service  area)  may  contract  with 
HHS  to  provide  all  needed  Medicare  physi- 
cian services  in  that  region  for  the  amount 
of  the  regional  expenditure  limit.  Payment 
to  individual  physicians  in  the  region  will 
continue  to  be  on  a  fee-for-service  basis. 

(2)  Prudent  Purchase  of  Physician  Serv- 
ices. HHS  will  hold  total  physician  expendi- 
tures in  a  region  to  the  amount  of  the  re- 
gional expenditure  limit  by  a  combination 
of  reducing  the  level  of  the  regional  fee 
schedule  and  by  acting  as  a  prudent  pur- 
chaser of  some  physician  services. 

BENEFICIARY  PROVISIONS— SECTIONS  6 
THROUGH  8 

Limitation  on  OW  Of- Pocket  Costs.  Bene- 
ficiary costs  for  Medicare  covered  services 
are  limited  to  $400  per  year— a  $200  deducti- 
ble for  Part  A  and  a  $200  deductible  for  Part 
B.  All  copaymenU  are  eliminated. 

Catastrophic  Coverage.  Part  A  coverage  is 
extended  to  cover  an  unlimited  number  of 
acute  care  hospital  days,  and  the  initial  de- 
ductible for  each  hospiUlization  in  each 
spell  of  illness  is  replaced  by  the  single 
annual  deductible  described  above. 

Premiums  for  Catastrophic  Coverage.  The 
improvement  of  Medicare  hospital  and  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  of  the  costs 
of  covered  services  in  excess  of  the  new  de- 
ductible amounts  is  financed  by  establishing 
an  actuarily  determined  surcharge  for  all 
Medicare  beneficiaries  (estimated  at  $60  for 
Part  A  and  $133  for  Part  B  in  1985). 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS— SECTIONS  9  THROUGH  1  1 

Tax  on  Tobacco  Products.  Effective  Octo- 
ber 1.  1985.  the  excise  tax  on  tobacco  prod- 
ucU  is  doubled  and  the  revenues  from  this 
additional  tax  are  dedicated  to  the  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

Mortgage  Insurance  for  Hospitals.  Author- 
ity over  the  hospital  mortgage  insurance 
program— Section  242  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act— is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
HHS.  Mortgage  insurance  will  be  targeted 
to  hospitals  with  limited  access  to  capital 
markets  and  hospitals  providing  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  unreimbursed  care. 

Reports  and  Demonstration  Projects,  (a) 
By  January.  1986.  HHS  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  hospi- 
tal utilization  review  programs  of  Medicare 
and  of  private  third-party  payers,  and  make 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  improve 
hospital  utilization  control  under  Title 
XVIII.  (b>  By  July  1.  1988.  HHS  snail  con- 
duct the  following  area-wide  demonstration 
projects  in  carrier  service  areas  or  tertiary 
medical  service  areas— Packaging  physician 
services  for  reimbursement  purposes  by: 

(A)  making  a  single  payment  for  all  physi- 
cian services  provided  during  a  single  hospi- 
talization, and 


(B)  making  a  single  payment  for  all  physi- 
cian services  closely  related  to  a  particular 
diagnostic  or  surgical  procedure:  with  the 
single  payment  to  be  made  to  the  principal 
physician  or  to  the  hospital  or  other  facility 
in  which  the  services  were  provided. 

The  Medicare  payment  rate  is  payment  in 
full  for  physicians  who  elect  to  participate 
in  the  demonstration  projects. 

S.  2752 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicare  Incen- 
tives Reform  Act". 

STATE  HtALTH  CARE  EPTTCIENCY  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  2.  Ttie  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  XXI— STATE  HEALTH  CARE 

EFFICIENCY  PROGRAMS 

'APPLlCATtON  FOR  APPROVAL  OF  STATE  HEALTH 

CARE  EFFICIENCT  FLAMS 

'Sec.  21«1.  (a)  The  chief  executive  officer 
of  any  State  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  approval  of  a  health  care  efficiency  plan 
for  that  State. 

'<b)(l)  The  Secretary  may  approve  a 
State  plan  for  an  initial  period  of  up  to 
thirty-six  months. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  appli- 
cation for  a  plan  under  paragraph  (1)  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  plan  meets 
the  requirements  applicable  to  such  plan 
under  section  2102.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  application  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  the  application  is 
submitted. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  approve  a 
plan,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  the  State 
with  a  notice  of  the  reasons  why  the  plan 
may  not  be  approved  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  on  such  disapproval. 

"REQUIRElfENTS  OF  STATE  HEALTH  CARE 
ETPICIERCY  FLANS 

"Sec.  2102.  (a)  In  order  to  be  approved 
under  this  title,  a  State  health  care  efficien- 
cy plan  must  meet  the  general  requirements 
set  forth  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  for  all 
such  plans  and,  if  applicable,  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  In  meeting 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c), 
a  plan  may  be  designed  in  a  manner  that 
meets  such  requirements  through  a  rateset- 
ting  system,  a  voluntary  system,  or  through 
the  use  Of  competitive  mechanisms  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (f ).  A  plan  may  be  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements  through 
different  systems  or  mechanisms  for  differ- 
ent areas  or  hospitals  within  a  State. 

"(bMl)  A  State  health  care  efficiency  plan 
must  be  designed  to  limit  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  total  revenues  for  inpatient 
hospital  services  for  all  hospitals  in  the 
State  for  each  twelve-month  period  in 
which  the  plan  is  in  effect. 

"(2>(A)  5\)r  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii),  in  de- 
termining the  revenues  for  inpatient  hospi- 
tal services  of  a  hospital  there  shall  be  in- 
cluded all  revenues  (whether  received  by  or 
through  the  hospital  or  any  other  entity) 
paid  respecting  inpatient  hospital  services 
provided  to  any  individual  by  the  hospital; 

"(ii)  there  shall  be  excluded  from  reve- 
nues for  Inpatient  hospital  services  amounts 
paid  in  philanthropy  or  tmder  research 
grants  and  contracts;  and 

"(iii)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  there  shall  be  excluded  from  revenues 
for  inpatient  hospital  services  provided  in  a 


hospital  amounts  paid  for  such  services  by 
eligible  organizations; 

"(iv)  in  establishing  the  base  from  which 
revenues  are  computed  under  a  State  plan 
established  pursuant  to  this  title  for  the 
first  twelve-month  period  in  which  such 
plan  is  in  effect,  there  shall  be  taken  into 
account  any  reductions  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  effected  under  subpara- 
graphs (E)  and  (F)  of  section  1886(d)(5)  for 
portions  of  hospital  accounting  periods  oc- 
curring during  that  period. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  State  at  least  50  per 
centum  of  the  population  of  which  is  en- 
rolled with  an  eligible  organization,  clause 
(iii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  and 
there  shall  be  included  (in  computing  reve- 
nues under  State  health  care  plans)  the  rev- 
enues paid  by  eligible  organizations  for  in- 
patient hospital  services.". 

"(C)  The  plan  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  exempt  revenues  of  hospitals 
from  limits  under  the  plan  if — 

"(i)  the  exemption  is  necessary  to  facili- 
tate an  experiment  or  demonstration  en- 
tered into  under  section  1115  of  title  XI  or 
section  402  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967;  and 

"(ii)  the  experiment  or  demonstration  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

"(3)(A)  A  plan  established  by  a  State 
under  this  title  must  be  designed  to  provide, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that, 
for  any  twelve-month  period  for  which  the 
plan  is  in  effect— 

"(i)  the  total  amount  paid  under  part  A  of 
title  XVIII  for  inpatient  hospital  services 
provided  under  such  plan  to  individuals  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  such  part  may  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  paid  to  all  hospi- 
tals in  such  State  for  such  services  under 
section  1886  during  the  twelve-month  period 
immediately  preceding  the  first  twelve- 
month period  for  which  the  plan  is  in  effect: 
increased  by  the  sum  of  (I)  the  compounded 
sum  of  the  percentage  limits  computed 
under  subsection  (b)(3)(B)  of  such  section 
(without  regard  to  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of 
such  section)  for  that  twelve-month  period 
and  all  preceding  twelve-month  periods  for 
which  the  plan  was  in  effect,  (II)  one-half 
percent  for  that  period  and  all  preceding 
twelve-month  periods  for  which  the  plan 
was  in  effect,  and  (III)  the  estimated  per- 
centage increase  during  such  preceding 
twelve-month  periods  In  the  number  of  Indi- 
viduals residing  In  such  State  who  are  enti- 
tled to  benefits  under  such  part;  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  reductions  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  effected  under  subpara- 
graphs (E)  and  (F)  of  section  1886(d)(5) 
with  respect  to  hospitals  in  such  State 
during  that  twelve-month  period  and  all 
preceding  twelve-month  periods  for  which 
the  plan  was  in  effect;  and  further  adjusted 
(in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  to  take  Into  account  the 
effect  upon  the  utilization  of  such  services 
in  such  State  of  any  changes  during  such 
preceding  twelve-month  periods  In  the  age 
distribution  of  Individuals  residing  in  such 
State  who  are  entitled  to  benefits  under 
such  part;  and 

"(ii)  the  total  amount  paid  under  part  A 
of  title  XVIII  for  capital-related  costs  of  in- 
patient hospital  services  provided  in  such 
State  for  a  twelve-month  period  may  not 
exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  payable 
to  all  hospitals  in  such  State  under  section 
1886(g)  for  such  costs  for  such  period  if 
such  plan  were  not  in  effect. 

"(B)  A  plan  (other  than  a  plan  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  rates  of  hospital  re- 


imbursement for  hospital  inpatient  services) 
may  provide  that  payment  under  title 
XVIII  for  Inpatient  hospital  services  shall 
continue  to  be  made  in  the  amounts  and  in 
the  manner  otherwise  provided  under  such 
title. 

'•(c)(1)  The  plan  must  have  a  mechanism 
for  providing  fair  hearings  for  hospitals  and 
any  other  entitles  aggrieved  by  determina- 
tions made  under  the  plan. 

"(2)  The  plan  must  assure  that  hospitals 
continue  to  meet  Federal  and  State  certifi- 
cation standards  for  quality  of  care. 

"(3)  The  plan  must  provide  for  a  method 
of  assuring  that  hospitals  do  not  engage  In 
an  admissions  practice  that  results  In— 

"(A)  a  refusal  to  admit  a  patient  because 
the  patient  is  unable  to  pay  for  inpatient 
hospital  services  provided  by  the  hospital  or 
with  respect  to  whom  payment  Is  (or  Is 
likely  to  be)  less  than  the  anticipated 
charges  for  or  costs  of  services  provided  to 
the  patient;  or 

•■(B)  the  refusal  to  provide  emergency 
services  to  any  person  who  Is  In  need  of 
emergency  services  If  the  hospital  provides 
such  services. 

■■(4)  The  plan  must  provide  for  a  method 
of  allocating  among  the  hospitals  in  the 
State  the  amount  payable  under  part  A  of 
title  XVIII  with  respect  to  the  capital-relat- 
ed costs  of  Inpatient  hospital  services. 

••(5)  The  plan  miist  provide  for  a  program 
of  hospital  utilization  control  with  respect 
to  all  Inpatient  hospital  services  for  which 
payment  is  made  under  such  part  (Including 
any  services  for  which  payment  Is  made  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (6)). 

••(6)(A)  A  plan  shall  provide  that  unreim- 
bursed costs  Incurred  by  hospitals  in  provid- 
ing Inpatient  hospital  services  to  patients 
(other  than  patients  who  are  entitled  to 
benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  or  to 
medical  assistance  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX)  who  are  of  low 
income  and  are  uninsured  or  underinsured 
(as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  shall  be  paid 
through  distribution  of  funds  p)00led  at  the 
statewide  level  or  through  another  method 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  Payment  of 
amounts  to  hospitals  in  a  State  under  the 
previous  sentence  must  be  all(x;ated  among 
payors  for  Inpatient  hospital  services  (in- 
cluding eligible  organizations)  In  a  manner 
that  reflects  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
payments  for  such  services  that  are  made  by 
that  payor  (or  class  of  payor),  and  shall  be 
allocated  among  hospitals  in  proportion  to 
the  share  of  unreimbursed  Inpatient  hospi- 
tal services  provided  by  the  hospital. 

"(B)  The  amount  provided  to  cover  such 
unreimbursed  costs  (after  reasonable  efforts 
to  collect  debts)  must,  in  the  aggregate,  be 
the  same  proportion  of  total  revenues  for 
Inpatient  hospital  services  (including  reve- 
nues from  philanthropic  payments  and 
other  sources  of  revenues  other  than  reve- 
nues relating  to  research  grants  and  con- 
tracts) as  such  unreimbursed  costs  are  of 
total  costs  of  inpatient  hospital  services. 

••(7)  The  plan  must  provide  for  such  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  in  order  properly  to  review  assur- 
ances provided  under  this  section  and  the 
operation  of  the  plan. 

'•(8)  The  plan  must  permit  eligible  organi- 
zations In  the  State  to  negotiate  directly 
with  hospitals  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
payment  for  inpatient  hospital  services  pro- 
vided by  such  organizations. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  that  the  plaui  provides 
for  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  through  a  sj^stem  which  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  rates  for  hospital 
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reimbursement  for  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices by  an  entity  other  than  the  hospital. 
the  plan  must  meet  the  following  additional 
requirements: 

■■(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  plan  must  be  designed  and  administered 
in  a  manner  that  provides  equitable  treat 
ment  under  the  plan  of  all  entities  that  pay 
for  inpatient  hospital  services  under  the 
plan,  of  employees  of  hospitals,  and  of  pa 
tients  receiving  such  services. 

•(2)<A)  If  the  plan  is  e.stablished  under 
State  law.  the  plan  must  take  into  account 
(Whether  on  a  per  diem,  per  discharge,  or 
other  basis)  the  proportion  of  costs  associat 
ed  with,  and  services  covered  by.  the  differ 
ent  payors,  including  payments  under  titles 
XVIII  and  XIX  of  this  Act.  and  may  not 
permit  undue  shifting  of  proportions  of 
cosU  among  the  different  payors.  Where 
there  are  large  disparities  among  private 
payors  in  the  amounts  paid,  the  plan  may 
provide  for  elimination  of  the  differences  in 
payment  amounts  among  such  payors  over  a 
period  of  time. 

•(B)  The  plan  may  not  make  available  any 
discount  in  price  to  any  purchaser  unless 

■  (i)  the  discount  is  in  an  amount  which  ac 
curately  reflects  identifiable  and  measura- 
ble economic  benefits  to  that  hospital  re 
suiting  from  a  service  or  reimbursement  ar 
rangement  with  that  purchaser,  and 

(ii)  the  discount  is  made  available  to  all 
other  purchasers  who  can  satisfy  such  serv 
ice  or  reimbursement  arrangement. 

(3)  The  plan  must  provide  a  procedure 
whereby,  upon  the  request  of  a  hospital,  an 
adjustment  can  be  considered  to  the  rate 
limitation  applicable  under  the  plan  to  that 
hospital  to  reflect- 

(A)  a  significant  change  in  the  capacity 
or  character  of  the  inpatient  hospital  serv 
ices  available  in  the  hospital  or  a  major  ren 
ovation  or  replacement  of  physical  plant 
which  has  l>een  approved  by  the  Stale 
health  planning  and  development  agency  or 
the  State  planning  agency  designated  for 
purposes  of  section  U22(b).  if  either  such 
agency  exists: 

(B)  funds  necessary  to  provide  for  the  ef 
ficient  operation  of  the  hospital  if  the  hos 
pilal  (i)  is  a  sole  community  hospital  or  pro 
vides  a  disproportionate  percentage  of  its 
services,  in  comparison  with  facilities  of 
similar  size  and  urban  or  rural  location,  to 
low-income  patients,  (ii)  would  otherwise  be 
insolvent,  and  (iiii  should  be  maintained  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Stale  health  planning 
and  development  agency  (or  other  appropri 
ate  Sute  agency ):  and 

■•(C)  higher  expenses  associated  with  the 
special  needs  and  circumstances  (including 
greater  intensity  of  care)  of  the  hospital  be 
cause  It  is  a  regional  tertiary  care  institu 
lion,  teaching  hospital,  public  hospital,  or 
children's  hospital. 

but  only  if  any  change  due  to  which  the  ad 
justment  is  sought  is  not  inconsistent  with 
any  applicable  State  health  plan  approved 
by  the  State  health  planning  and  develop 
ment  agency. 

(eMl)  A  health  care  efficiency  plan  ap 
proved  under  section  2101  for  any  twelve 
month  period  beginning  after  June  30.  1988. 
may    include   a   program    for    limiting    the 
amounts  payable  by  all  payors  for  physi 
clan's  services  provided  in  such  State  during 
such  period.  Such  program  may  employ  a 
relative  value  scale  and  a  fee  schedule  for 
such  services  or  an  alternative  method  for 
constrauiing  the  costs  of  physicians  services 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

■•(2)    A    plan    imposing    limits    on    the 
amounts  payable  with  respect  to  physicians' 
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services  must  be  designed  to  provide,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  that,  for  any 
twelve-month  period  for  which  the  plan  is 
in  effect,  the  total  amount  paid  under  part 
B  of  title  XVIII  for  physicians  services  pro- 
vided under  such  plan  to  individuals  en- 
rolled under  such  part  may  not  exceed  the 
total  amount  paid  to  all  physicians  in  such 
State  for  such  services  under  such  part 
during  the  twelvemonth  perioci  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  first  twelve-month  period 
for  which  the  plan  is  in  effect,  increased  or 
decreased  by  the  sum  of  (i)  the  compounded 
sum  of  the  percentage  increases  and  de 
creases  computed  under  section 

1845(b)(3KA)(i)  for  that  period  and  all  pre- 
ceding twelve  month  periods  for  which  the 
plan  was  in  effect,  and  (ii)  the  estimated 
percentage  increase  or  decrease  during  such 
preceding  twelve-month  periods  in  the 
number  of  individuals  residing  in  such  State 
who  are  enrolled  under  such  part,  and  fur- 
ther adjusted  nn  accordance  with  regula 
lions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  to  take 
into  account  the  effect  upon  the  utilization 
of  such  services  In  such  Slate  of  any 
changes  during  such  preceding  twelve- 
month periods  in  the  age  distribution  of  in 
dividuals  residing  in  such  State  who  are  en- 
rolled under  such  part. 

•i3)  If  a  Stale  proposes  to  limit  the 
amounts  payable  for  physicians^  services  for 
a  twelve-month  period  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection,  and  such  limitations  are  to 
become  effective  with  respect  to  a  twelve- 
month period  other  than  the  first  twelve- 
month period  for  which  the  plan  of  such 
Stale  for  controlling  the  co.st  of  inpatient 
hospital  services  becomes  effective,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  treat  the  program  of  such  State 
for  limiting  the  amounts  payable  for  physi- 
cians' services  a-s  a  separate  plan  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  the  provisions  of  section 
2 103 

"(f)  If  the  plan  provides  for  control  of  the 
cost  of  inpatient  hospital  services  in  whole 
or  in  part  through  a  competitive  mecha- 
nism, the  Secretary  shall,  in  reviewing  the 
plan,  lake  into  account  the  degree  to  which 
the  plan  provides  for  the  following  or  other 
measures  to  improve  price  competition 
among  providers: 

•  (1)  The  plan  provides  for  the  establish 
ment  of  one  or  more  open  enrollment  peri 
ods  permitting  eligible  individuals  to  elect  to 
enroll,  disenroll.  or  change  the  type  of  en- 
rollment with  private  or  public  health  bene 
fits  plans  (Whether  providing  prepaid  care 
or  otherwise). 

(2)  The  plan  provides  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  such  information  concerning  differ- 
ent health  benefits  plans  i including  benefit 
structure  and  premiums)  to  individuals  eligi- 
ble to  enroll  with  the  health  benefits  plans 
as  may  encourage  informed  decisionmaking 
and  competition  in  price  among  the  plans. 

(3)  The  plan  encourages  innovation  and 
public  incentives  to  new  forms  of  health 
care  delivery  and  financing. 

(4)  There  are  negotiated  prices  and  risk 
sharing   between   insurers   and   health   care 
providers. 

(5)  The  laws  of  the  State  do  not  impose 
legal  barriers  to  competition  in  negotiated 
and  other  arrangements  among  insurers  and 
health  care  providers. 

RCAPPROVAL  OF  STATE  PLANS.  COMPLIANCE. 
INCENTIVES.  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  2103.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  an 
nually  review  the  compliance  of  each  plan 
approved  under  this  title  with  the  applica 
ble  requirements  of  section  2102. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  has  not  complied  with  such  require- 


ments for  the  first  or  second  twelve  month 
period  in  an  initial  period  (as  described  in 
section  2101(b)(1)).  the  Secretary  may  con- 
tinue approval  of  the  plan  for  the  following 
twelve-month  period  only  if  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  presents  a  credible 
plan  for  assuring  that  the  State  will  be  in 
compliance  with  such  requirements  for  the 
thirty-six  month  period  beginning  with  the 
first  date  on  which  the  plan  is  in  effect. 

••(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  has  not  complied  with  such  require- 
ments for  such  thirty  six  month  period,  or 
any  twelve-month  period  beginning  after 
such  period,  the  Secretary  may  (taking  into 
account  the  degree  of  noncompliance  and 
other  relevant  factors)— 

(A)  approve  the  plan  of  such  State  for  an 
additional  period  or  periods. 

■(B)  condition  such  approval  upon  the  ful- 
fillment by  such  Stale  of  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
bring  such  plan  into  compliance  with  such 
requirements,  or 

•(C)  disapprove  such  plan. 

••(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  State  with  a 
plan  approved  under  section  2101  for  any 
twelve-month  period— 

(A)  the  provisions  of  section  1886  shall 
not  apply  to  hospitals  in  such  State  for  ac- 
counting periods  (or  portions  thereof)  to 
which  such  plan  applies; 

(B)  the  Secretary  shall  waive  limitations 
(Other  than  those  relating  to  beneficiary 
cost  sharing  and  those  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 1866(a)(4))  impo.sed  under  part  A  of 
title  XVIII  upon  the  amount,  and  manner, 
of  payment  to  such  hospitals  under  such 
part  for  inpatient  hospital  services  fur- 
nished in  such  State  during  the  twelve- 
month period:  and 

(C)  for  purposes  of  making  payments  to 
such  State  under  section  1903  (and  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  title  XIX). 
the  Federal  medical  assistance  percentage 
for  such  Slate,  for  each  calendar  quarter 
ending  in  any  twelve-month  period  in  which 
the  plan  is  in  effect,  .shall  be  102  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  the  Federal  medical  assist- 
ance percentage  otherwise  determined 
under  section  1905(b). 

(2»  If  such  plan  imposes  limitations  on 
the  amounts  payable  with  respect  to  physi- 
cians services  for  such  twelve-month  period 
in  accordance  with  section  2102  (e)— 

(A)  the  provisions  of  section  1845  shall 
not  apply  to  physicians'  services  provided  in 
such  Stale  during  such  period; 

(B)  the  Secretary  shall  waive  limitations 
(other  than  those  relating  to  beneficiary 
cost  sharing  and  those  requiring  payment 
for  physicians'  services  to  be  made  only  on 
the  basis  of  an  assignment  described  in  sec- 
tion 1842(b)(3)(B)(ii)  or  an  arrangement  de- 
scribed in  section  1870(f)(l>)  imposed  under 
such  part  upon  the  amount,  and  manner,  of 
payment  to  physicians  under  such  part  for 
physicians'  services  furnished  in  such  State 
during  such  twelvemonth  period:  and 

(C)  notwithstanding  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  for  purposes  of  making  pay- 
ments to  such  a  State  under  section  1903 
(and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
title  XIX).  the  Federal  medical  assistance 
percentage  for  such  State,  for  each  calendar 
quarter  ending  in  any  twelve-month  period 
in  which  the  plan  is  in  effect,  shall  be  103 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
medical  assistance  percentage  otherwise  de- 
termined under  section  1905(b). 

•(c)(l>  The  Secretary,  upon  request  of  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  a  State,  may  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  the  State  in  the 


preparation  of  a  plan  for  approval  under 
this  title. 

•'(2)  The  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  develop  and  im- 
plement a  program  for  educating  and  advis- 
ing State  officials,  business  groups,  and 
other  payors  with  respect  to  the  alternative 
approaches  available  to  States  desiring  to 
establish  a  health  care  efficiency  plan  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  2104.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  'hospital'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  period,  an  institution  that  satis- 
fied paragraphs  (1)  and  (7)  of  section 
1861(e)  of  this  Act  during  all  of  the  period, 
but  does  not  include  any  such  institution  if 
it— 

"(A)  does  not  impose  charges  or  accept 
payments  for  services  provided  to  patients, 

"(B)  is  a  Federal  institution  during  any 
part  of  the  period, 

"(C)  is  a  psychiatric  hospital  (as  described 
in  section  1861(f)(1)  of  this  Act),  a  rehabili- 
tation hospital  (as  defined  for  purix>ses  of 
section  1886(d)(l)(B)(ii)  of  this  Act),  a  hos- 
pital whose  inpatients  are  predominantly  in- 
dividuals under  18  years  of  age,  or  a  hospital 
which  has  an  average  inpatient  length  of 
stay  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  of 
greater  than  25  days,  or 

"(D)  derives  75  per  centum  or  more  of  its 
inpatient  revenues  from  one  or  more  eligible 
organizations  during  the  preceding  twelve 
montlis. 

"(2)  The  term  'inpatient  hospital  services' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1861(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'State  health  plaiming  and 
development  agency'  means,  for  a  hospital, 
the  agency  designated  under  section  1521  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  State 
in  which  the  hospital  is  located. 

"(4)  The  term  'eligible  organization'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1876(b)  ". 

MEDICARE  PAYMENT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Section  1886(b)(3)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "1  percentage  point 
plus";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "(plus  1  percentage  point 
in  the  case  of  cost  reporting  periods  begin- 
ning before  October  1.  1985)"  after  "fiscal 
year"  the  third  place  it  appears. 

(2)  Section  1886(d)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter"  sifter  "fiscal  year  1985";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  adjusted  for  sub- 
sequent fiscal  years  in  accordance  with  the 
final  determination  of  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (e)(4).". 

(3)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section 
1886(e)  of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

(b)(1)  Section  1886(d)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)(i)  If  the  total  number  of  discharges 
of  individuals  entitled  to  benefits  under  part 
A  for  all  hospitals  in  a  medical  service  area 
(as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  during  a 
twelve-month  period  exceeds  the  sum  of  the 
adjusted  base  number  of  discharges  for  all 
such  hospitals  in  such  area  for  such  period, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  such  adjustment 
in  the  payments  to  a  hospital  under  para- 
graph (1)  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
that,  to  the  extent  that  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals discharged  from  a  hospital  during  a 
twelve-month  period  who  are,  on  the  date  of 
discharge,  entitled  to  benefits  under  part  A 


of  this  title  exceeds  the  adjusted  base 
number  of  discharges  for  such  hospital  for 
such  period  determined  under  clause  (ii). 
the  payments  f>er  discharge  to  such  hospital 
shall  be  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  pay- 
ments per  discharge  otherwise  provided 
under  this  subsection  (other  than  under  this 
subparagraph). 

"(ii)  For  pun>oses  of  clause  (i),  the  adjust- 
ed base  number  of  discharges  for  a  hospital 
for  a  twelve-month  pieriod  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  individuals  discharged  from  such 
hospital  during  the  accounting  period  of 
such  hospital  ending  in  calendar  year  1983 
(or,  if  higher,  the  average  of  the  total 
number  discharges  of  such  hospital  for  such 
accounting  period  and  the  total  number  of 
discharges  of  such  hospital  for  each  of  the 
two  preceding  accounting  periods)  who 
were,  on  the  date  of  discharge,  entitled  to 
benefits  under  part  A  of  this  title,  increased 
by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  estimated  per- 
centage increase,  during  the  period  between 
the  last  day  of  the  accounting  period  of 
such  hospital  ending  in  calendar  year  1983 
and  the  first  day  of  the  twelve-month 
period  for  which  adjustment  is  to  be  made 
under  clause  (i).  in  the  number  of  individ- 
uals residing  in  the  medical  service  area  in 
which  the  hospital  is  located  who  are  enti- 
tled to  benefits  under  such  part,  and  fur- 
ther adjusted  (in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  to  take 
into  account  the  effect  upon  the  utilization 
of  inpatient  hospital  services  in  such  area  of 
any  changes  during  such  period  in  the  age 
distribution  of  individuals  residing  in  such 
area  who  are  entitled  to  benefits  under  such 
part. 

"(iii)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
provide  for  a  higher  percentage  than  the 
percentage  specified  in  clause  (i)  in  those 
cases  where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  discharges 
from  a  hospital  is  extraordinary  and  is  due 
to  circumstances  beyond  the  hospital's  con- 
trol, or  is  required  to  improve  access  to 
care. ". 

(2)  Section  1886(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  shall  not  take  into 
account  any  adjustment  made  under  subsec- 
tion (d)(5)(E)"  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (A),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"except  that  the  adjustment  made  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  not  take  into  ac- 
count any  adjustment  made  under  subsec- 
tion (dK5)(E).". 

(3)(A)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
which  is  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  shall  apply  to  dis- 
charges occurring  on  or  after  such  date. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  hospital  cost  reporting 
period  which  begins  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection,  and  ends  after  such 
date,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  provide  that  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  such 
a  period  In  such  a  prorated  manner  as  to  be 
consistent  with  subparagraph  (A). 

(cKl)  Section  1886(d)(5)  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(PHi)  On  or  before  January  1.  1986,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

"(I)  determine  the  diagnosis-related 
groups  (or  aggregations  of  such  groups) 
within  which  the  greatest  number  of  hospi- 
tal discharges  for  which  payment  may  be 


made  under  this  section  are  classified  in  the 
United  States  during  the  twelve-month 
period  ending  September  30,  1985; 

"(ID  rank  the  diagnosis-related  grouFts 
and  aggregations  of  such  groups  described 
in  subclause  (I)  according  to  the  degree  of 
variation  among  hospital  service  areas  in 
such  State  in  the  percentage  of  individuals 
entitled  to  benefits  under  part  A  who  are 
discharged  from  a  hospital  during  such 
period  and  classified  within  such  group;  and 

"(III)  disseminate  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  determinations  and  rankings 
made  pursuant  to  subclauses  (I)  and  (II)  to 
physicians  and  the  general  public. 

"(ii)  On  or  before  January  1,  1987,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  maximum 
number  of  discharges  in  a  State  for  diagno- 
sis-related groups  and  aggregations  of  such 
groups  ranked  pursuant  to  clause  (i)(II)  (be- 
ginning with  those  groups  and  aggregations 
with  the  highest  variability  in  per  capita 
discharge  rates)  for  the  twelve-month 
period  beginning  January  1.  1987.  and  each 
twelve-month  period  thereafter,  for  which 
full  payment  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(iii)(I)  The  maximum  number  of  dis- 
charges for  a  State  for  such  a  diagnosis-re- 
lated group  or  aggregation  of  such  groups 
for  the  twelve-month  period  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1.  1987.  shall  be  equal  to  the  number 
obtained  by  subtracting  from  the  total 
number  of  discharges  in  such  diagnosis-re- 
lated group  or  aggregation  of  such  groups  in 
such  State  in  the  twelve-month  specified  in 
clause  (i)  a  number  of  discharges,  which 
when  added  to  the  total  numt>er  of  all  other 
discharges  subtracted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
clause for  diagnosis-related  groups  and  ag- 
gregations of  such  groups  for  such  State  for 
the  twelve-month  period  beginning  January 
1,  1987.  equals  one  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  discharges  for  which  payment 
was  made  under  this  section  for  the  twelve- 
month period  specified  in  clause  (i). 

'•(II)  The  maximum  number  of  discharges 
for  a  State  for  such  a  diagnosis-related 
group  or  aggregation  of  such  groups  for  a 
State  for  the  twelve-month  period  begin- 
ning January  1,  1988,  shall  be  equal  to  the 
number  obtained  by  subtracting  from  the 
total  number  of  discharges  in  such  diagno- 
sis-related group  or  aggregation  of  such 
groups  in  such  State  in  the  twelve-month 
period  specified  in  clause  (i)  a  number  of 
discharges,  which  when  added  to  the  total 
number  of  all  other  discharges  subtracted 
pursuant  to  this  subclause  for  diagnosis-re- 
lated groups  and  aggregations  of  such 
groups  for  such  State  for  the  twelve-month 
period  beginning  January  1,  1988,  equals 
two  percent  of  the  total  number  of  dis- 
charges for  which  payment  was  made  under 
this  section  for  the  twelve-month  period 
specified  in  clause  (i). 

"(Ill)  The  maximum  number  of  dis- 
charges for  a  State  for  such  a  diagnosis-re- 
lated group  or  aggregation  of  such  groups 
for  the  twelve-month  period  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1989,  shall  be  equal  to  the  number 
obtained  by  subtracting  from  the  total 
number  of  discharges  in  such  diagnosis-re- 
lated group  or  aggregations  of  such  groups 
in  such  State  in  the  twelve-month  specified 
in  clause  (i)  a  number  of  discharges,  which 
when  added  to  the  total  number  of  all  other 
discharges  subtracted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
clause for  diagnosis-related  groups  and  ag- 
gregations of  such  groups  for  such  State  for 
the  twelve-month  period  begimiing  January 
1,  1989.  equals  three  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  discharges  for  which  payment 
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was  made  under  this  section  for  the  twelve- 
month period  specified  in  clause  (i). 

"(IV)  The  maximum  number  of  discharges 
for  a  SUte  for  such  a  diagnosis-related 
group  or  aggregation  of  such  groups  for  the 
twelve-month  period  beginning  January   1. 

1990.  shall  l>e  equal  to  the  numl>er  obtained 
by  subtracting  from  the  toUl  number  of  dis- 
charges in  such  diagnosis-related  group  or 
aggregations  of  such  groups  in  such  State  in 
the  twelve-month  specified  in  clause  (i)  a 
number  of  discharges,  which  when  added  to 
the  total  number  of  all  other  discharges 
subtracted  pursuant  to  this  sul>clause  for  di- 
agnosis-related groups  and  aggregations  of 
such  groups  for  such  State  for  the  twelve 
month  period  begiiuilng  January  1,  1990. 
equals  four  percent  of  the  total  numl)er  of 
discharges  for  which  payment  was  made 
under  this  section  for  the  twelve-month 
period  specified  in  clause  (i). 

"(V)  The  maximum  number  of  discharges 
for  a  State  for  such  a  diagnosis-related 
group  or  aggregation  of  such  groups  for  the 
twelve-month  period  beginning  January   1. 

1991.  and  each  twelve-month  period  thereaf 
ter.  shall  l)e  equal  to  the  number  obtained 
by  subtracting  from  the  total  number  of  dis- 
charges In  such  diagnosis-related  group  or 
aggregations  of  such  groups  in  such  State  in 
the  twelve-month  specified  in  clause  (i)  a 
number  of  discharges,  which  when  added  to 
the  total  number  of  all  other  discharges 
subtracted  pursuant  to  this  subclause  for  di- 
agnosis-related groups  and  aggregations  of 
such  groups  for  such  State  for  the  twelve 
month  period  for  which  the  determination 
is  made,  equ&ls  five  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  discharges  for  which  payment 
was  made  under  this  section  for  the  twelve- 
month period  specified  in  clause  (i). 

(iv)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  maximum  number  of  dis- 
charges determined  under  clause  (iii)  for  a 
State  for  a  diagnosis- related  group  or  aggre- 
gation of  such  groups  for  any  twelve-month 
period  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
health  status  of  the  Individuals  in  such 
State  who  are  entitled  to  lienefits  under 
part  A  warrants  such  increase. 

'■(vKI)  On  or  before  January  1  of  each 
year  l>eglnning  after  December  31.  1986.  the 
utilization  and  quality  control  peer  review 
organization  (or  organizations)  in  a  State 
shall,  in  accordance  with  procedures  pre 
scribed  by  the  Secretary,  allocate  among 
hospitals  in  the  State  the  number  of  dis 
charges  computed  with  respect  to  a  diagno- 
sis-related group  or  aggregation  of  such 
groups  in  such  State  for  the  twelve-month 
period  beginning  on  January  1  of  such  year 

"(II)  The  amount  (>ayable  for  hospital  dis- 
charges classified  within  a  diagnosis-related 
group  or  aggregation  of  such  groups  for  a 
twelve-month  period  which  are  in  excess  of 
the  numljer  of  discharges  within  such  group 
or  aggregation  that  are  allocated  to  a  hospi- 
tal for  such  period  pursuant  to  sut>clause  (I) 
of  this  clause  shall  be  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  amount  that  would  be  payable  with  re 
sped  to  such  discharge  under  this  section 
but  for  this  subparagraph." 

(dMl)  Section  1886<g)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(gHl)  Notwithstanding  section  1814(b). 
and  except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3).  there  shall  be  paid  with  respect  to 
Inpatient  hospital  services  of  a  sul>sectlon 
<d)  hospital  (as  defined  in  sul>section 
(dMlxB))  for  Inpatient  hospital  discharges 
in  a  cost  reporting  period  l)eginning  on  or 
after  January  1.  1986.  an  additional  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  amount  payable 
under  such  subsection  with  respect  to  such 


discharge  and  the  capital-related  cost  per- 
centage determined  under  subparagraph  (B) 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  this  suljsection. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  the 
additional  amount  payable  to  a  subsection 
(d)  hospital  under  this  subsection  for  Inpa- 
tient hospital  services  for  cost  reporting  pe- 
riods beglnnng  after  December  31.  1985,  and 
before  January  1.  1990.  shall  equal— 

"(A)  for  services  provided  during  cost  re- 
porting periods  beginning  after  Deceml)er 
31.  1985.  and  before  January  1,  1987,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (I)  an  amount 
equal  to  80  percent  of  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  payable  with  respect  to  the 
capital-related  costs  of  such  service  under 
section  1814(b)  (as  such  section  was  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act)  and  (il)  an  amount  equal  to  20 
percent  of  the  amount  that  would  l>e  pay- 
able with  respect  to  such  service  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  but  for  this 
paragraph: 

"(B)  for  services  provided  during  cost  re- 
porting periods  beginning  after  December 
31,  1986.  and  before  January  1.  1988.  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (i)  an  amount 
equal  to  60  percent  of  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  payable  with  respect  to  the 
capital-related  costs  of  such  service  under 
section  1814(b)  (as  such  section  was  in  effect 
on  the  day  l>efore  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act)  and  (ii)  an  amount  equal  to  40 
percent  of  the  amount  that  would  be  pay- 
able with  respect  to  such  service  under  para 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  but  for  this 
paragraph: 

■(C)  for  services  provided  during  cost  re- 
porting periods  beginning  after  December 
31.  1987.  and  before  January  1.  1989.  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (i)  an  amount 
equal  to  40  percent  of  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  payable  with  respect  to  the 
capital-related  costs  of  such  service  under 
section  1814(b)  (as  such  section  was  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act)  and  (ii)  an  amount  equal  to  60 
percent  of  the  amount  that  would  be  pay- 
able with  respect  to  such  service  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  but  for  this 
paragraph:  and 

"(D)  for  services  provided  during  cost  re- 
porting periods  beginning  after  December 
31.  1988.  and  before  January  1.  1990.  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (i)  an  amount 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  payable  with  respect  to  the 
capital  related  costs  of  such  service  under 
section  1814(b)  (as  such  section  was  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act)  and  (ii)  an  amount  equal  to  80 
percent  of  the  amount  that  would  be  pay 
able  with  respect  to  such  service  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  sul)sectton  but  for  this 
paragraph. 

(3)(A)  If  a  subsection  (d)  hospital  can 
demonstrate  to  the  Secretary  that  the  cap- 
ital-related cost  percentage  determined 
under  paragraph  (4)(B)  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased by  at  least  two  full  percentage 
points  for  a  cost-reporting  period  to  permit 
such  hospital  to  pay  interest,  principal,  and 
lease  obligations  for  such  period  with  re- 
spect to  a  capital  project  for  which  a  certifi- 
cate of  need  has  been  approved,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  an  additional  payment 
for  such  period  In  an  amount  which,  when 
added  to  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  paid  to  such  hospital  if  such  percent- 
age had  been  increased  by  two  percentage 
points,  would  equal  the  total  cash  needs  of 
such  hospital  with  respect  to  Interest,  prin- 
cipal, and  lease  obligations  for  such  project 
for  such  period.  Additional  payments  shall 


be  made  to  a  hospital  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  only  if  the  hospital  agrees 
to  corresponding  reductions  In  future  pay- 
ments to  such  hospital  under  this  subsec- 
tion. In  determining  the  cash  needs  of  a 
hospital  with  respect  to  a  capital  expendi- 
ture, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
the  utilization  and  occupancy  level  with  re- 
spect to  the  facility  constructed  or  Improved 
with  the  capiUl  expenditure. 

•(B)  The  Secretary  may  require,  as  a  con- 
dition for  the  making  of  additional  pay- 
ments or  adjustments  In  the  payment  sched- 
ule under  subparagraph  (A)  that  a  hospital 
must  refinance  loans  related  to  capital  ex- 
penditures, if  such  financing  is  reasonably 
available. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  sut)sectlon— 

(A)  the  term  capital-related  costs  of  In- 
patient hospital  services'  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(4);  and 

"(B)   the   term    capital-related   cost   per- 
centage'  means   the   ratio  (expressed   as  a 
percentage)  of— 
"(i)  the  average  of— 

"(I)  the  total  of  the  amounts  paid  to  all 
subsection  (d)  hospitals  In  the  United  States 
under  part  A  with  respect  to  the  capital-re- 
lated costs  of  inpatient  hospital  services,  in 
the  most  recently  completed  twelve-month 
period  ending  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Medicare  Incentives  Reform 
Act  for  which  adequate  information  Is  avail- 
able, excluding  amounts  paid  with  resi)ect 
to  return  on  equity,  and  amounts  paid  with 
respect  to  capital-related  costs  resulting 
from  the  valuation  of  hospital  assets  in 
amounts  exceeding  the  book  value  (suiquisl- 
tion  cost  minus  depreciation)  of  such  assets 
to  the  prior  owner,  and  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  capital-related  costs  of  providing  inpa- 
tient hospital  services  to  individuals  entitled 
to  benefits  under  part  A  relative  to  the  cap- 
ital-related costs  of  providing  such  services 
to  all  other  individuals; 

"(II)  the  total  of  such  amounts  for  the 
first  twelve-month  period  preceding  the 
twelve-month  period  described  In  subclause 
(I)  (determined  In  accordance  with  the 
methodology  specified  in  such  sulxslause); 
and 

(III)  the  total  of  such  amounts  for  the 
second  twelve-month  period  preceding  the 
twelve-month  period  described  in  subclause 
(I)  (determined  in  accordance  with  the 
methodology  specified  in  such  sul>clause);  to 

(ii)  the  average  of— 

(1)  the  total  of  the  amounts  paid  to  all 
such  hospitals  in  the  United  States  under 
such  part  for  inpatient  hospital  services  and 
such  costs  for  the  twelve-month  period  de- 
scribed in  sul>clause  (I)  of  clause  (i); 

"(II)  the  total  of  the  amounts  paid  to  all 
such  hospitals  under  such  part  for  inpatient 
hospital  services  and  such  costs  for  the  first 
twelve-month  period  preceding  the  twelve- 
month period  descrlt)ed  in  such  subclause; 
and 

(III)  the  total  of  the  amounts  paid  to  all 
such  hospitals  under  such  part  for  inpatient 
hospital  services  and  such  costs  for  the 
second  twelve-month  period  preceding  the 
twelve-month  period  described  In  such  sub- 
clause.". 

(2)(A)  Section  1886(a)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •',  with  respect  to 
costs  incurred  in  cost  reporting  periods  be- 
giruiing  prior  to  October  1.  1986,". 

(B)  Section  1886(b><3)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "but  excluding 
nonoperatlng  costs "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  including  appropriately 
weighted  capital  costs". 


(C)  Section  1886(d)(3KB)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  Inserting  "and  certain  additional 
capital  payments"  after  "outlier  payments", 

(II)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  following:  "and  shall  further  reduce 
the  amounts  by  a  proportional  amount  nec- 
essary to  offset  the  amount  of  the  addition- 
al payments  described  in  subsection  (g)(3)". 

PHYSICIAN  REIMBURSEMEMT 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Section  1866(a>(l)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Any  provider"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Subject  to  paragraph  (4),  any  pro- 
vider". 

(2)  Section  lS66(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4>(A)  A  hospital  shall  be  qualified  to 
participate  under  this  title  and  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  payments  under  this  title  only  if  it 
provides  (in  the  agreement  filed  with  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (1))  that  any 
physician  who — 

"(i)  is  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital 
(courtesy  or  otherwise),  and 

"(ii)  furnishes  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  part  B  to  inpatients  of 
the  hospital, 

must  enter  into  an  agreement  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  in  a  manner  established 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  A  physician's  agreement  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  is  an  agreement  by  the 
physician  not  to  impose  any  charge  or  re- 
ceive payment  for  any  physicians'  services 
which  are  provided  to  any  inpatient  in  the 
hospital  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  part  B  except  on  the  basis  of  an  as- 
signment described  in  section 
1842(b)(3)(B)(ii)  or  an  arrangement  de- 
scribed in  section  1870(f)(1).". 

(3)  Section  1866(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

".  or  (H)  that  such  provider  (in  the  case  of  a 
hospital)  Is  not  complying  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(4)". 

(b)  Section  1842(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  through  (6) 
as  paragraphs  (5)  through  (7),  respectively, 
anci  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A)  In  determining  the  prevailing 
charge  levels  under  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians' 
services  for  the  twelve-month  period  begin- 
ning July  1.  1185,  the  Secretary  shall  not  set 
any  level  higher  than  the  same  level  as  was 
set  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1984. 

"(B)  In  determining  the  prevailing  charge 
levels  under  the  third  and  fourth  sentences 
of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  services  for 
periods  beginning  after  June  30,  1986,  the 
Secretary  shall  treat  the  level  set  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  as  having  fully  provided  for 
the  economic  changes  that  would  have  been 
taken  into  account  but  for  the  limitation 
contained  in  such  paragraph.". 

(c)  Section  1842  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(IMl)  The  Secretary  shall  compile  annu- 
ally a  list  of  physicians  serving  Individuals 
enrolled  under  this  part,  indicating  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  physician— 

"(A)  the  specialty  practice  (if  any)  of  such 
physician; 

"(B)  the  total  number  of  bills  paid  under 
this  part  for  physicians'  services  (other  than 
services  provided  to  hospital  inpatients)  pro- 
vided to  such  Individuals  by  such  physician 
in  the  preceding  year:  and 


"(C)the  share  (by  percentile  intervals  not 
to  exceed  decUes)  of  such  bills  for  which 
such  physician  has  aerreed  to  accept  pay- 
ment on  the  basis  of  an  assignment  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(3)(B)(ll))  or  an  ar- 
rangement described  in  section  1870(f)(1). 

"(2)  No  more  than  six  months  after  the 
end  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  in  each  district  office  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and,  upon  request. 
by  mall  from  each  carrier,  the  information 
compiled  under  parsigraph  (1)  for  the  local 
geographic  area  or  areas  served  by  the 
office  or  the  carrier.  Such  information  shall 
be  organized  by  specialty  practice  to  the 
extent  practicable.  The  Secretary  shall. 
when  such  information  becomes  available, 
armually  notify  each  individual  enrolled 
under  this  part  of  the  availability  of  such 
information. 

"(jKl)  On  or  before  June  30  of  each  year 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  list  of  all  phy- 
sicians who  have  agreed  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection  to  accept  payment  under 
this  part  on  the  basis  of  an  assignment  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(3)(B)(ii)  or  an  ar- 
rangement described  in  section  1870(f)(1) 
for  all  physicians'  services  (other  than  serv- 
ices provided  to  hospital  inpatients)  fur- 
nished under  this  part  during  the  twelve- 
month period  beginning  on  July  1  of  such 
year  to  individuals  enrolled  under  this  part. 

"(2)  To  permit  the  publication  of  the  list 
provided  under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Secretary 
shall,  before  the  beginning  of  each  such 
twelve-month  period,  offer  physicians  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  sign  an  agreement 
that  they  will  accept  payment  under  this 
part  on  the  basis  of  an  assignment  described 
in  subsection  (b)(3)(B)(ii)  or  an  arrange- 
ment described  in  section  1870(f)(1)  for  all 
physicians'  services  furnished  under  this 
part  (other  than  services  provided  to  hospi- 
tal inpatients)  during  that  twelve-month 
period  to  individuals  enrolled  under  this 
part. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
individuals  enrolled  under  this  part  in  each 
local  geographic  area  during  a  twelve-month 
period  descril)ed  in  paragraph  (Da  list  of 
physicians  in  that  area  who  have  signed  an 
agreement  under  this  subsection  for  such 
twelve-month  period. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  con- 
duct a  nationwide  multimedia  program  to 
inform  individuals  enrolled  under  this  part 
and  members  of  the  general  public  of  the 
nature  of  the  assignment  described  in  sub- 
se\.Uon  (b)(3)(B)(ii)  and  the  arrangement 
described  in  section  1870(f)(1)  and  the 
manner  of  implementing  such  assignments 
and  arrangements. 

"(1)  Each  carrier  having  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  maintain  a  toll-free  telephone  numl)er 
or  numbers  at  which  individuals  enrolled 
under  this  part  may  obtain  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  (If  available)  the  telephone 
numbers  of  physicians  who  have  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (j). 

"(m)  In  any  case  in  which  a  carrier  having 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (a)  is  able  to  develop  a  system  for 
the  direct  transmission  to  such  carrier  of 
bills  for  physicians'  services,  such  carrier 
shall  (with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe)  make 
such  system  available  during  a  twelve- 
month period  only  to  physicians  who  have 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (j)  for  such  period.". 

(d)  Section  1861(q)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 


(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  term  "physicisuis'  services'  does 
not  Include  professional  services  performed 
by  a  physician  who  fails  to  take  reasonable 
steps  to  notify  individuals  enrolled  under 
part  B.  prior  to  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices, of  whether  the  physician  will  accept 
payment  for  physicians'  services  (other 
than  services  provided  to  hospital  inpa- 
tients) on  the  basis  of  an  assignment  de- 
scribed in  section  1842(b)(3)(B)(li)  or  an  ar- 
rangement described  in  section  1870(f)(1).". 

(e)  Effective  July  1.  1988— 

( 1 )  section  1833  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(k)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  physicians'  services  provided  during 
any  twelve-month  period  by  a  physician 
who  has  not  entered  Into  an  agreement 
under  section  1866  (a)(4)  with  respect  to 
services  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  part  provided  by  such  physician 
to  hospital  inpatients  during  such  period 
and  an  agreement  under  section 
1842(b)(3)(G).  with  respect  to  any  other 
physicians'  services  for  which  payment  may 
be  made  under  this  part  provided  by  such 
physician  during  such  period.";  and 

(2)  section  1842(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (F):  and 

(il)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (F) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  will  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  that,  where  payment  under 
this  part  for  a  physicians'  service  (other 
than  a  service  subject  to  an  agreement 
under  section  1866(a)(4))  is  on  a  fee  basis, 
no  payment  will  be  made  under  this  part  for 
such  service  unless  the  physician  providing 
such  service  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  carrier  not  to  impose  any  charge  or  re- 
ceive payment  for  any  such  service  except 
on  the  basis  of  an  assignment  described  in 
clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (B)  or  an  ar- 
rangement described  in  section  1870(f)(1); "; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  (as 
added  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  and 
redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  through  (7)  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion) as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (6),  respec- 
tively; and 

(3)  section  1842  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (i),  (j), 
(k),  (1),  and(m). 

RELATIVE  VALUATION  OF  PHYSICIANS'  SERVICES 

Sec  5.  (a)  On  or  before  July  1,  1987,  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Institute"),  or  another  ap- 
propriate nonprofit  private  entity  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (e),  shall  develop  a  relative  value 
scale  for  physicians'  services  and  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  such  relative  value 
scale. 

(b)  In  developing  the  relative  value  scale 
described  in  subsection  (a),  the  Institute  or 
such  other  entity  shall  appoint,  and  take 
into  account  the  recommendations  of.  a 
committee  comprising  physicians  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration, the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
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sessment  Commission,  the  Office  of  Tech 
nology  Assessment,  nonprofit  and  commer 
cial  health-care  insurance  organizations, 
health  maintenance  organizations,  business, 
labor,  biomedical  and  health  services  re 
search  organizations,  persons  with  knowl- 
edge of  health-care  finance,  health-care  eco 
nomics.  or  healthcare  reimbursement,  and 
persons  with  lenowledge  of  consumer  prefer 
ences  and  needs.  One  half  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  physiciai^. 

(cKlXA)  In  developing  the  relative  value 
scale  described  in  subsection  (a),  primary 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  relative 
time  necessary  to  provide  a  service  Invest 
ment  in  professional  training,  the  intensity 
of  effort  and  degree  of  skill  necessary  to 
provide  the  service,  the  efficacy  of  the  serv- 
ice, and  overhead  and  personnel  expenses 
associated  with  providing  the  service  shall 
also  be  taken  into  account  in  the  develop 
ment  of  such  scale. 

<B)  Consideration  shall  also  be  given  to 
the  redefinition  of  payment  units  from 
narrow  procedures  to  more  comprehensive 
aggregations  of  physicians'  services. 

(C)  Consideration  shall  also  be  given  to 
the  following  health-care  objectives: 

(i)  encouraging  physiciarvs  to  provide  more 
primary  and  preventive  care;  and  - 

(ii)  encouraging  physicians  to  provide  phy 
sicians'  services  in  the  least  costly  manner 
and  setting. 

(2)  If  the  Institute  or  such  other  entity 
determines  that  it  is  impracticable  to  evalu- 
ate and  assign  relative  values  to  all  physi- 
cians' services  on  or  before  July  1.  1987.  the 
Institute  or  such  entity  shall  evaluate  and 
assign  values  to  those  services  for  which 
payment  is  most  frequently  made  under 
part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  those  services  for  which  the  Insti 
tute  or  such  entity  determines  that  the 
amounts  currently  paid  under  such  part 
greatly  exceed  or  fall  below  the  relative 
value  of  such  service,  and  shall  assign  provi- 
sional values  to  other  services. 

(d)  The  report  required  by  subsection  <a) 
shall  also  include  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to— 

(1)  the  manner  and  frequency  of  updating 
the  relative  value  scale  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  such  sulwection.  and 

(2)  the  advisability  of  a  national  fee  sched- 
ule for  physicians'  services. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Institute  to  develop  the  rela 
live  value  scale  described  in  sul)section  (a) 
and  to  submit  the  report  required  by  such 
subsection.  If  the  Institute  is  unwilling  to 
enter  into  such  a  contract,  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  a  contract  with  another 
nonprofit  private  entity  which  the  Secre 
tary  determines  is  qualified  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  such  contract  (without  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  5)  or  any  other  provision  of  law  re- 
quiring competitive  bidding). 

(f )  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  'physicians'  services"  means 
physicians'  services  (as  defined  in  section 
1861<q)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  section 
1833(aM  1 )  of  such  Act;  and 

(2)  the  term  "physician"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section 
1861(r)  of  such  Act. 

nX,  SCHKDOLIS  POR  PHYSICIANS'  SERVICES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

"FEE  SCHKOmXS  FOR  PHYSICIANS'  SERVICES 

"Sec.  1845.  (aXl)  Taking  into  account  the 
factors  set  forth  in  section  5  of  the  Medi 


care  Incentives  Reform  Act.  and  the  recom 
mendations  contained  in  the  report  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  such  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  relative  value  scale  for  phy 
sicians'  services  on  or  before  July  1.  1988.  as- 
signing to  each  such  service  a  weighting 
factor  that  reflecU  the  value  of  such  service 
compared  with  the  value  of  all  other  physi- 
cians' services. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  rela- 
tive value  scale  established  and  the  weight- 
ing factors  assigned  under  paragraph  (1), 
from  time  to  time,  to  reflect  changes  in 
treatment  patterns,  technology,  and  other 
factors  that  may  change  the  relative  value 
of  physicians"  services. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  for 
each  carrier  service  area  for  each  twelve- 
month period  beginning  after  June  30, 
1988 

(A)  a  fee  schedule  for  physicians'  services 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  that  are  provided  during  such  period  in 
urban  areas  located  within  such  carrier  serv- 
ice area;  and 

(B)  a  fee  schedule  for  physicians'  services 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  that  are  provided  during  such  period  in 
rural  areas  located  with  such  carrier  service 
area. 

(2)  In  establishing  fee  schedules  for  a 
carrier  service  area  for  a  twelve-month 
period  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  estimated 
volume  of  each  such  service  to  be  provided 
in  such  carrier  service  area  during  such 
period,  the  weighting  factor  assigned  to 
such  service  for  such  period,  and  differences 
in  the  costs  of  medical  office  overhead  for 
urban  and  rural  areas  of  such  carrier  .service 
area,  and  shall  adjust  the  amount  of  the  fee 
established  for  each  such  service  to  assure 
that  the  total  amount  payable  under  this 
part  for  physicians  services  provided  in 
such  carrier  service  area  during  such  period 
will  not  exceed  the  cap  amount  for  such  car- 
rier service  area  for  such  period. 

•(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
■■(A)  the  term  cap  amount'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  carrier  service  area  for  any 
twelve  month  period  beginning  after  June 
30.  1988.  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
amount  paid  under  this  part  for  physicians' 
services  provided  in  such  carrier  service  area 
during  the  twelve  month  period  immediate- 
ly preceding  such  twelve-month  period,  in- 
creased or  decreased  by  d)  the  estirr.ated 
percentage  increase  or  decrease  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  services-United 
States  city  average)  in  such  preceding 
twelve  month  period  as  compared  to  the 
second-preceding  twelvemonth  period  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  after  consulta 
tion  with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics), and  (ii)  the  percentage  increase  or  de 
crease  in  the  number  of  individuals  in  such 
carrier  service  area  who  are  entitled  to  ben- 
efits under  this  part  in  such  preceding 
twelve-month  period  as  compared  to  such 
second  preceding  twelve-month  period,  and 
further  adjusted  (in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  to  Uke 
into  account  the  effect  upon  the  utilization 
of  such  services  in  such  carrier  service  area 
of  any  changes  during  such  preceding 
twelve-month  period  in  the  age  distribution 
of  individuals  residing  in  such  carrier  serv- 
ice area  who  are  entitled  to  benefits  under 
this  part. 

"(B)  the  term  urban  area"  means  the  area 
within  a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  (as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget)  or  within  such  similar 
area  a£  the  Secretary  has  recotmized  under 
section  1886(a); 


•(C)  the  term  rural  area'  means  any  area 
other  than  an  urban  area;  and 

"(D)  the  term  costs  of  medical  office  over- 
head' means  expenses  incurred  by  a  physi- 
cian (Other  than  expenses  incurred  for  pro- 
fessional services  and  fees)  associated  with 
the  provision  of  physicians'  services. 

(cKlMA)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a) 
and  (b).  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  sepa- 
rate fee  schedule  (or  schedules)  for  physi- 
cians' services  provided  during  any  twelve- 
month period  beginning  after  June  30,  1988, 
in  a  State  or  tertiary  medical  service  area 
for  which  a  physicians'  services  agreement 
under  this  subsection  is  in  effect. 

■■(B)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii). 
the  Secretary  shall  employ  the  methodolo- 
gy described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(b)  in  establishing  a  fee  schedule  (or  sched- 
ules) for  a  State  or  tertiary  medical  service 
area  for  a  twelve-month  period  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A). 

(ii)  In  establishing  a  fee  schedule  for  a 
State  or  tertiary  medical  service  area  for  a 
twelve-month  period  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary  shall— 

(I)  apply  the  relative  value  scale,  weight- 
ing factors,  and  urban-rural  medical  office 
overhead  differential  specified  for  such 
period  in  the  physicians'  services  agreement 
in  effect  for  such  State  or  tertiary  medical 
service  area  for  such  period;  and 

(ID  in  determining  the  cap  amount  for 
such  State  or  tertiary  medical  service  area, 
substitute  State  or  tertiary  ser\'ice  area'  for 
carrier  service  area"  each  place  it  appears  in 
subsection  (b)(3)(A). 

•i2)(A)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  physicians'  services  agreement'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  State  or  tertiary  medical 
service  area,  an  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  Secretary  and  a  qualified  physicians' 
services  organization  for  such  State  or  terti- 
ary medical  service  area  which  provides 
ihal- 

(I)  the  Secretary  will  make  no  payment 
under  this  part  for  physicians'  services  pro- 
vided in  such  State  or  tertiary  medical  serv- 
ice area  during  any  twelve-month  period  for 
which  such  agreement  is  in  effect  by  a  phy- 
sician who  is  not  a  meml)er  of  such  organi- 
zation for  such  period; 

(li)  the  total  payments  made  under  this 
part  for  physicians'  services  provided  in 
such  State  or  tertiary  medical  service  area 
for  a  twelve-month  period  for  which  such 
agreement  is  in  effect  (other  than  amounts 
paid  with  respect  to  deductibles  pursuant  to 
section  1833(1))  will  not  exceed  an  amount, 
specified  for  such  period  in  such  agreement, 
which  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  cap 
amount  determined  for  such  State  or  terti- 
ary medical  service  area  for  such  period  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)(3)(A)  and 
paragraph(l)(B)(ii)(II)  of  this  subsection; 

(iii)  the  Secretary  will  pay  to  any  physi- 
cian providing  physiciarvs'  services  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  under  this  part  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement  an  amount  equal 
to  100  percent  of  the  fee  established  for  any 
such  service  and  collect  any  deductible  ap- 
plicable to  such  service  in  accordance  with 
section  1833(1); 

(iv)  the  fee  schedules  for  such  State  or 
tertiary  medical  service  area  for  a  twelve- 
month period  for  which  such  agreement  Is 
in  effect  shall  be  established  in  accordance 
with  a  relative  value  scale,  weighting  fac- 
tors, and  urban  rural  medical  office  over- 
head differential  specified  for  such  period  in 
such  agreement: 

(V)  the  Secretary  will  adjust,  in  a  manner 
specified  in  such  agreement,  the  amounts 
paid  for  physicians'  services  provided  pursu- 


ant to  such  agreement  during  any  twelve- 
month period  with  respect  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  that  total  payments  under 
this  part  pursuant  to  such  agreement  will, 
unless  such  adjustments  are  made,  exceed 
the  amount  specified  for  such  period  in 
such  agreement  pursuant  to  clause  (ii);  and 

"(vi)  in  the  case  of  the  first  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  and  a  qualified 
physicians'  services  organization  for  a  State 
or  tertiary  medical  service  area,  such  agree- 
ment will  be  effective  for  such  State  or  ter- 
tiary medical  service  area  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  thirty-six  months. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'qualified  physicians'  services  orga- 
nization' means,  with  respect  to  any  State 
or  tertiary  medical  service  area,  an  organiza- 
tion that— 

'(i)  represents  not  less  than  SS  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  physicians  practicing  in 
such  State  or  tertiary  medical  service  area: 

"(ii)  is  authorized  by  its  members  to  enter 
into  a  physicians'  services  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsection; 

"(iii)  has  received  from  each  member  a 
written  statement  that  such  member  will 
abide  by  the  terms  of  such  agreement; 

"(iv)  has  a  membership  capable  of  provid- 
ing all  physicians'  services  for  which  pay- 
ment may  tx  made  under  this  part  in  a 
timely  manner  to  individuals  enrolled  under 
this  part  in  such  State  or  tertiary  medical 
service  area; 

"(V)  accepts  new  members  at  any  time; 

"(vi)  provides  that  termination  of  mem- 
t>ership  in  such  organization  by  a  member 
shall  become  effective  180  days  after  such 
member  has  Requested  such  termination  (or 
on  such  later  date  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
to  be  necessary  to  assure  timely  access  to 
physicians'  services  in  such  State  or  tertiary 
medical  service  area):  and 

"(vii)  provides  that,  as  a  condition  of 
membership,  a  physician  must  sign  an 
agreement  under  section  1866(a)(4)  and  an 
agreement  under  section  1833(1)  for  any 
twelve-month  period  (or  portion  thereof) 
for  which  such  physician  is  a  member  of 
such  organization. 

"(3)  A  physiciarvs'  services  agreement  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may 
\ie  terminated  on  a  date  other  than  the  date 
specified  in  the  agreement— 

"(A)  by  the  qualified  physicians'  services 
organization  that  is  a  party  to  such  agree- 
ment, at  such  time  and  upon  such  notice  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  public  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe;  and 

"(B)  by  the  Secretary,  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  notice  to  such  organization  and 
the  public  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion prescrH>e,  but  only  if  the  Secretary 
finds,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  that  such  organization  has  failed 
substantially  to  carry  out  the  agreement. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  sut>sections  (a),  (b). 
and  (c).  the  fee  established  with  respect  to 
any  physicians'  service  provided  in  an  urban 
or  rural  area  of  a  carrier  service  area.  State, 
or  tertiary  medical  service  area  during  a 
twelvemonth  period  beginning  after  June 
30.  1988.  and  before  July  1.  1991.  shall 
equal— 

"<1)  for  services  provided  during  the 
twelve-month  period  beginning  July  1,  1988, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  an 
amount  equal  to  66%  percent  of  the  reason- 
able charge  that  would  have  been  estab- 
lished for  such  service  in  such  carrier  serv- 
ice area.  State,  or  tertiary  medical  service 
area,  for  such  period  under  section  1842(b> 
(as  such  section  was  in  effect  on  June  30. 
1988)  and  (B)  an  amount  equal  to  33Vb  per- 


cent of  the  fee  established  with  respect  to 
such  service  in  such  carrier  service  area. 
State,  or  tertiary  medical  service  area  for 
such  period; 

"(2)  for  services  provided  during  the 
twelve-month  period  beginning  July  1.  1989, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  reasona- 
ble charge  that  would  have  been  established 
for  such  service  in  such  carrier  service  area. 
State,  or  tertiary  medical  service  area  for 
such  period  under  section  1842(b)  (as  such 
section  was  in  effect  on  June  30.  1988)  and 
(B)  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  fee 
established  with  respect  to  such  service  in 
such  carrier  service  area.  State,  or  tertiary 
medical  service  area  for  such  period:  and 

"(3)  for  services  provided  during  the 
twelve-month  period  beginning  July  1,  1990, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  an 
amount  equal  to  33  Va  percent  of  the  reason- 
able charge  that  would  have  been  estab- 
lished for  such  service  in  such  carrier  serv- 
ice area.  State,  or  tertiary  medical  service 
area  for  such  period  under  section  1842(b) 
(as  such  section  was  in  effect  on  June  30, 
1988)  and  (B)  an  amount  equal  to  66%  per- 
cent of  the  fee  established  with  respect  to 
such  service  in  such  carrier  service  area. 
State,  or  tertiary  medical  service  area  for 
such  period. 

'•(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a). 
(b),  and  (d),  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  organization  of  physi- 
cians providing  physicians'  services  in  a  car- 
rier service  area  for  any  twelve-month 
period  beginning  after  June  30.  1988,  under 
which  the  members  of  such  organization 
will  provide  physicians'  services  during  such 
period  to  individuals  enrolled  under  this 
part  for  fees  that  are  less  than  the  fees  es- 
tablished with  respect  to  such  services  for 
such  period  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  section  1839.  the 
Secretary  shall  adjust  any  premium  and 
surcharge  which  would  otherwise  be  appli- 
cable under  such  section  during  a  twelve- 
month period  to  an  individual  enrolled 
under  this  part  who  agrees  to  receive  physi- 
cians' services  during  such  period  only  from 
an  organization  which  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  such  period.  The  total  of  the 
adjustments  made  pursuant  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence  for  a  twelve-month  period  shall 
equal  one  half  of  the  total  reduction  in  the 
amounts  paid  with  respect  to  physicians' 
services  for  such  period  on  account  of  agree- 
ments made  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

'•(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  limit  the  amounts 
paid  under  this  part  for  physicians'  serv- 
ices— 

••(1)  by  altering  the  definition  of  physi- 
cians' services  units  in  order  to  pay  global 
fees  for  an  expanded  number  of  diagnosis- 
related  groups: 

"(2)  by  including  payment  for  some  physi- 
cians' services  costs  in  amounts  payable 
under  section  1886;  and 

'•(3)  by  expanding  utlization  controls  for 
physicians'  services,  including  the  use  of 
physician  practice  profiles  and  hospital 
preadmission  screening. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

•'(1)  the  term  physicians'  services'  means 
physicians'  services  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(q)  of  this  Act)  for  which  payment  may 
be  made  under  section   1833(a)(1)   of  this 

Act: 

"(2)  the  term  tertiary  medical  service 
area'  shall  have  such  meaning  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe:  and 

■•(3)  the  term  'carrier  service  area'  means 
the  region  or  other  geographic  area  speci- 


fied in  the  contract  entered  into  by  a  carrier 
and  the  Secretary  under  section  1842(a)  for 
which  such  carrier  administers  benefits 
under  this  part  (excluding  from  such  area 
any  States  and  tertiary  medical  service 
areas  located  in  such  area  for  which  a  physi- 
cians' services  agreement  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (c)(2)(A)  of  this  section))  is  in 
effect.", 
(b)  Effective  July  1,  1988— 

(1)  section  1833(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  7(b)  of  this  Act, 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (6), 
respectively,  and  inserting  after  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (2).  as  redesignated, 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  physicians'  services 
(other  than  physicians'  services  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  under  paragraph 
(3))— 100  percent  of  the  fee  established  for 
such  service  under  section  1845:  except  that 
(A)  with  respect  to  expenses  incurred  for 
those  physicians'  services  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  part  that  are 
described  in  section  1862(a)(4).  the  amounts 
paid  shall  be  subject  to  such  limitations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  regulations.  (B)  with 
respect  to  expenses  incurred  for  physicians' 
services  (furnished  by  a  physician  who  has 
an  agreement  in  effect  with  the  Secretary 
by  which  the  physician  agrees  to  accept  an 
assignment  described  in         section 

1842(b)(3)(B)(ii)  with  respect  to  payment 
for  all  physicians'  services  which  are  pread- 
mission diagnostic  services  furnished  by  the 
physician  to  individuals  enrolled  under  this 
part)  which  are  preadmission  diagnostic 
services  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  part  and  which  are  furnished  (i) 
in  the  outpatient  department  of  a  hospital 
within  seven  days  of  such  individual's  ad- 
mission to  the  same  hospital  as  an  inpatient 
or.  to  the  extent  practicable  as  determined 
by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
to  another  hospital,  or  (ii)  to  the  extent 
practicable  as  determined  by  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  a  physician's 
office  within  seven  days  of  such  individual's 
admission  to  a  hospital  as  an  inpatient,  the 
amounts  paid  shall  be  equal  to  the  fees  es- 
tablished for  such  services  under  section 
1845,  and  (C)  with  respect  to  expenses  in- 
curred for  services  described  in  subsection 
(i)(3)  under  the  conditions  specified  in  such 
subsection,  the  amounts  paid  shall  be  the 
fees  established  for  such  services  under  sec- 
tion 1845": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  as  redesignated,  by 
inserting  "(other  than  physicians'  services 
described  in  paragraph  (1))"  after  "section 
1832(a)(1)": 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (B).  (E), 
and  (F)  of  such  paragraph  and  redesignat- 
ing subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  as  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C),  respectively: 

(D)  by  inserting  "and"  before  the  subpara- 
graph designation  for  subparagraph  (B),  as 
redesignated,  of  such  paragraph:  and 

(E)  in  paragraph  (3).  as  redesignated,  by 
striking  out  "paragraph  (5)'"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (6)"; 

(2)  section  1833(b)(1)(C)  of  such  Act.  as  re- 
designated by  section  7(b)  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(a)(1)(G)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (a)(1)(C)"; 

(3)  section  1833(i)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)(1)(G)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(a)(1)(C)"; 

(4)  section  1833  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by   section   4(e)(1)   of   this  Act,   is   further 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).  in  the  case  of  a  SUte  or  tertiary  medical 
service  area  (as  defined  by  the  SecreUry 
pursuant  to  section  1845(e)<2)>  for  which  a 
physicians'  services  agreement  (as  defined 
in  section  1845<c)<2MA)i  is  in  effect  for  a 
twelve-month  period,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  100  percent  of  the  fee  otherwise  pay 
able  under  this  part  with  respect  to  a  physi 
cians'  service  provided  in  such  State  or  terti- 
ary medical  service  area  during  such  period, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  collect  the  amount 
of  any  deductible  that  would  be  payable 
(but  for  this  subsection)  to  a  physician  by 
the  individual  to  whom  such  service  is  pro- 
vided from  such  individual  in  the  manner 
specified  in  section  1870  for  overpayments 
under  this  title.". 

(5)  section  1835(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section 
1833(a><2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  1833(aK3)"; 

(6)  section  1835(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  section  1833(a)(1)' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  section 
1833(a)<2)":and 

(B)  by  striking  out  section  1833(a)(2) " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
1833(a)<3)": 

(7)  section  1839  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by  striking  out 
"such  eixroUees."  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "such  enroUees  (determined  without 
regard  to  section  1845(e>)."; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  out 
"and  (e)."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
(e).  and  section  1845(e)."; 

(C)  in  subsection  (f)(1),  as  added  by  sec 
tion  9(aKlKC)  of  this  Act.  by  striking  out 
"such  enroUees."  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "such  enroUees  (determined  without 
regard  to  section  1845(e>).":  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (fM2).  as  so  added,  by 
striking  out  "The  amount"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  section 
1845<e).  the  amount": 

(8)  section  1842(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "reasonable  charge"  in 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "fee";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  reasonable  charge" 
in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ".  reasonable  charge,  or  fee": 

(9)  section  1842(b)  of  such  Act.  as  amend- 
ed by  section  4(e)(2)  of  this  Act.  is  further 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  all  be- 
giiuiing  with  "In  the  case  of  physician  serv- 
ices" through  "economic  changes."  in  the 
matter  following  subparagraph  (F): 

(B)  by  striking  out  all  beginning  with 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
third  and  fourth  sentences"  through  "June 
30,  1975."  in  such  matter; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  sub 
paragraph  (C)"  in  the  matter  preceding 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  inseriing 
in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (B)"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  clause  (ii)  of  such  sub- 
paragraph and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(ii)  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of  the 
payment  exceeds  the  fees  established  for 
services  under  section  1845.";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  of 
such  paragraph  and  redesignating  subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D)  of  such  paragraph  as 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C).  respectively: 

(10)  section  1861(q)<2)  of  such  Act,  as 
added  by  section  4(d)  of  this  Act.  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 


(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  or  tertiary  med- 
ical service  area  (as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  section  1845(e)(2))  for 
which  a  physicians'  services  agreement  (as 
defined  in  section  1845(c)(2)(A))  is  in  effect 
for  a  twelve-month  period,  the  term  physi- 
cians' services'  shall  not  include  any  profes- 
sional services  provided  in  such  State  or  ter- 
tiary medical  service  area  during  such 
period  by  a  physician  who  is  not  a  member 
of  a  qualified  physicians'  services  organiza- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  1845(c)(2)(B))  for 
such  State  or  tertiary  medical  service  area 
other  than  physicians  services  for  which 
payment  may  l)e  made  under  section 
1833(a)(3) '; 

(11)  section  1884(c)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •1833(a)(2)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■1833(a)(3) ';  and 

(12)  section  1902(a)(13)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section 
1833(a)(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  1833(a)(4)"". 

LIMITATION  ON  PATIENT  COSTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  1813(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "The  amount  payable 
for  inpatient  hospital  services  furnished  an 
individual  during  any  spell  of  illness"  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3),  the 
amount  payable  for  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices furnished  an  individual  during  any  cal- 
endar year""; 

(li)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(iii)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  The  total  inpatient  hospital  deducti- 
ble applicable  to  inpatient  hospital  services 
provided  during  a  spell  of  illness  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  inpatient  hospital 
deductible  for  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  spell  of  illness  begins.'". 

(B)  Section  1861(y)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  p&ragraph  (3)  and  redesignating  para- 
graph (4)  as  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  Section  1813(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•(b)(1)  The  inpatient  hospital  deductible 
which  shall  be  applicable  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  $200  for  calendar 
year  1985. 

•■(2)(A)  For  1986.  and  each  succeeding  cal- 
endar year  the  inpatient  hospital  deductible 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  inpatient 
hospital  deductible  for  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year,  increased  or  decreased  by  the  per- 
centage increase  or  decrease  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  items— United  States 
city  average)  during  such  preceding  calen- 
dar year  as  compared  to  the  second  preced- 
ing calendar  year.  Any  amount  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  which  is  not  a 
multiple  of  S5  shall  be  rounded  to  the  near- 
est multiple  of  $5  (or  if  It  is  midway  between 
two  multiples  of  $5,  to  the  next  lower  multi- 
ple of  S5). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall,  between  July  1 
and  October  1.  1985.  and  each  year  thereaf- 
ter, determine  and  promulgate  the  inpatient 
hospital  deductible  which  shall  be  applica- 
ble under  subsection  (a)  for  the  following 
calendar  year.'". 

(3)  Section  1814(d)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "60  percent  of";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "80  percent  of ". 
(b)(1)  Section   1833(a)<l)  of  such  Act   is 

amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "80  percent"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inseriing  in  lieu  thereof 
"100  percent"; 


(B)  by  striking  out  "20  percent  of  the  rea- 
sonable cost  plus  any"  and  Inseriing  in  lieu 
thereof  "the": 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
redesignating  subparagraphs  (C),  (D),  (E), 
(P).  and  (G)  as  subparagraphs  (B),  (C),  (D), 
(E).  and  (P),  respectively;  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  ",  and  and  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof "'.  and"'. 

(2)  Section  1833(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (B)(i)  by  striking  out 
all  beginning  with  "less  the  amount  a  pro- 
vider" through  "80  percent  of  such  reasona- 
ble cost."; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (BXii)  by  striking  out 
"80  percent  of":  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  out 
"80  percent  of". 

(3)  Section  1833(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  beginning  with 

'.  less  the  amount  a  provider"  through   "80 
percent  of  such  costs". 

(4)  Section  1833(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1) "  after  the  subsection 
designation: 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C). 
respectively; 

(C)  by  striking  out  ""$75  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$200  for  calendar  year  1985"; 
and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  For  1986,  and  each  succeeding  cal- 
endar year,  the  deductible  applicable  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
the  inpatient  hospital  deductible  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  increased  or  de- 
creased by  the  percentage  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items-United  States  city  average)  during 
such  preceding  calendar  year  as  compared 
to  the  second  preceding  calendar  year.  Any 
amount  determined  under  the  preceding 
sentence  which  is  not  a  multiple  of  $5  shall 
be  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $5  (or 
if  it  is  midway  between  two  multiples  of  $5, 
to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $5). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall,  between  July  1 
and  October  1  of  1985,  and  each  succeeding 
year  thereafter,  determine  and  promulgate 
the  deductible  applicable  under  paragraph 

(1 )  for  the  following  calendar  year."". 

(5)  Section  1833(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  .striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  paragraphs 

(2)  and  (3).  respectively. 

(c)  Section  1866(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  ",  or  (a)(3)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  1833(b),  or  sec- 
tion 1861(y)(3) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"or  section  1833(b)': 

(3)  by  striking  out  all  beginning  with  "and 
(ii)  an  amount  equal  to"  through  'for  20 
percent  the  proportion"  smd  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  (ii)  in  the  case  of  items 
and  services  described  in  section  1833(c).  the 
proportion'";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  POR  INPATIEKT 
HOSPITAL  SERVICES 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  1812(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  amending  para- 
graph ( 1 )  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  inpatient  hospital  services;". 

(b)  Section  1812(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 


(1)  by  striking  out  "(subject  to  subsection 
(c))"  in  the  matter  precedins  pangraph  (1): 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2),  respectively. 

(c)  Section  1812  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  subsection  (c): 

(2)  by  redeBignating  subsections  (d),  (e), 
(f).  and  (g)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  and 
(f),  respectively:  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d),  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  out  "For  purposes  of  subsections  <b) 
and  (c).  inpatient  hospital  services"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (b)". 

(d)  Section  1861(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  strfcing  out  "inpatient  hospital 
services  or"  in  paragraph  (1):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'neither  an  inpatient  of 
a  hospital  nor"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"not". 

PREM IDMS  POR  IMPROVED  COVERAGE 

Sec.  9.  (aKl)  Section  1839  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  by 
inserting  "(other  than  amounts  payable  by 
reason  of  section  1888)"  after  "Federal  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (4)  of  such  subsection  by 
inserting  "(other  than  amounts  payable  by 
reason  of  section  1888)"  after  "Federal  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund"; 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

"(fKl)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  Sep- 
tember of  1984  and  of  each  year  thereafter, 
determine  the  monthly  actuarial  surcharge 
amount  for  enroUees  which  shall  be  applica- 
ble for  the  succeeding  calendar  year.  Such 
amount  shall  be  the  amount  the  Secretary 
estimates  to  be  necessary  so  that  the  aggre- 
gate amount  for  such  calendar  year  with  re- 
spect to  all  enroUees  will  equal  the  total 
benefits  and  administrative  costs  which  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  payable  from 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  FVind  by  reason  of  section  1888 
for  services  performed  and  related  adminis- 
trative costs  Incurred  in  such  calendar  year 
with  respiect  to  such  etu-ollees.  In  calculat- 
ing such  rate,  the  Secretary  shall  include  an 
appropriate  amount  for  a  contingency 
margin. 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  Sep- 
tember of  1984  and  of  each  year  thereafter, 
determine  and  promulgate  the  monthly  sur- 
charge applicable  to  individuals  enrolled 
under  this  part,  for  the  succeeding  calendar 
year.  The  amount  of  such  surcharge  shall 
be  the  surcharge  timount  determined  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(B)  "Whenever  the  Secretary  promulgates 
the  dollar  amount  which  shall  be  applicable 
as  the  monthly  surcharge  for  any  period,  he 
shall,  at  the  time  such  promulgation  is  an- 
nounced, issue  a  public  statement  setting 
forth  the  actuarial  assiunptions  and  bases 
employed  by  him  in  arriving  at  the  amount 
of  the  adequate  actuarial  surcharge  amount 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  the  derivation  of 
the  dollar  amount  specified  in  this  para- 
graph. 

"(C)  If  any  monthly  surcharge  determined 
under  this  subsection  is  not  a  multiple  of  10 
cents,  such  aurcharge  shall  be  rounded  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  10  cents. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  subject  to 
subsection  (b),  the  monthly  surcharge  de- 
termined under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  such  individual  shall  be  increased  in  the 


same  manner  as  the  monthly  premium  of 
such  individual  is  increased  under  subsec- 
tion (b).". 
(2)  Section  1840  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "premiums"  each  place 
it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pre- 
miums and  surcharges"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "amount  thereof"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"total  amount  thereof";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "premium"  in  subsec- 
tion (h)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pre- 
mium and  surcharge". 

(b)  Part  A  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"PART  A  PREMIUM 

"Sec.  1819.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall, 
during  September  of  1984  and  of  each  year 
thereafter,  determine  the  monthly  actuarial 
rate  for  individuals  entitled  to  benefits 
under  this  part  who  are  age  65  and  over, 
which  shall  be  applicable  for  the  succeeding 
calendar  year.  Such  actuarial  rate  shall  be 
the  amount  the  Secretary  estimates  to  be 
necessary  so  that  the  aggregate  amount  for 
such  calendar  year  with  respect  to  those  en- 
roUees age  65  and  older  will  equal  the  total 
of  the  benefits  and  administrative  costs 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  pay- 
able from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  F\md  by  reason  of  section  1888  and 
the  amendments  made  by  section  8  of  the 
Medicare  Incentives  Reform  Act  for  services 
performed  and  related  administrative  costs 
incurred  in  such  calendar  year  with  respect 
to  such  individuals.  In  calculating  the 
monthly  actuarial  rate,  the  Secretary  shall 
include  an  appropriate  amount  for  a  contin- 
gency margin. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also,  during  Sep- 
tember of  1984  and  of  each  year  thereafter, 
determine  the  monthly  actuarial  rate  for 
disabled  individuals  under  age  65  who  are 
entitled  to  benefits  under  this  part,  which 
shall  be  applicable  for  the  succeeding  calen- 
dar year.  Such  actuarial  rate  shall  be  the 
amount  the  Secretary  estimates  to  be  neces- 
sary so  that  the  aggregate  amount  for  such 
calendar  year  with  respect  to  such  disabled 
individuals  will  equal  the  total  of  the  bene- 
fits and  administrative  costs  which  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  will  be  payable  from  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  F\ind  by 
reason  of  section  1888  and  the  amendments 
made  by  section  8  of  the  Medicare  Incen- 
tives Reform  Act  for  services  performed  and 
related  administrative  costs  incurred  in  such 
calendar  year  with  respect  to  such  enroUees. 
In  calculating  the  monthly  actuarial  rate 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
Include  an  appropriate  amount  for  a  contin- 
gency margin. 

"(3KA)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  Sep- 
tember of  1984  and  of  each  year  thereafter, 
determine  and  promulgate  the  monthly  pre- 
mium applicable  to  Individuals  age  65  aj\d 
over  who  are  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
part  and  the  monthly  premium  of  disabled 
Individuals  imder  age  65  who  are  entitled  to 
benefits  under  this  part.  The  amount  of 
such  premium  shall  be  the  monthly  actuar- 
ial rate  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2),  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(B)  Whenever  the  Secretary  promulgates 
the  doUar  amounts  which  shall  be  applica- 
ble as  the  monthly  premliuns  for  any 
period,  he  shall,  at  the  time  such  promulga- 
tion is  announced.  Issue  a  public  statement 
setting  forth  the  actuarial  assumptions  and 
bases  employed  by  him  in  arriving  at  the 
amount  of  an  adequate  actuarial  rate  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  amount  of  an  ade- 
quate actuarial  rate  under  paragraph  2  and 


the  derivation  of  the  dollar  amounts  speci- 
fied in  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  If  any  monthly  premium  determined 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion is  not  a  multiple  of  10  cents,  such  pre- 
mium shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  multi- 
ple of  10  cents. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  premiums  payable  under  this  section 
shall  be  payable  In  the  same  manner  as  pre- 
miums payable  under  section  1840. 

"(2)  Amounts  paid  to  the  Secretary  as  pre- 
miums under  this  section  shall  be  credited 
to  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund.". 

TAX  ON  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)(1)  Effective  October  1,  1985. 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  5701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
1954  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Small  cigars.- On  cigars,  weighing 
not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand,  $1.50 
per  thousand; 

"(2)  Large  cigars.— On  cigars,  weighing 
more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand,  a  tax 
equal  to  17  percent  of  the  wholesale  price, 
but  not  more  than  $40  per  thousand.". 

(2)  Effective  October  1,  1985,  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  5701 
of  such  Code  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Small  cigarettes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, $16  per  thousand; 

"(2)  Large  cigarettes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand, 
$33.60  per  thousand;  except  that,  if  more 
than  evz  inches  in  length,  they  shall  be  tax- 
able at  the  rate  prescribed  for  cigarettes 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, counting  each  2%  Inches,  or  fraction 
thereof,  of  the  length  of  each  as  one  ciga- 
rette.". 

(b)(1)  On  cigars  and  cigarettes  manufac- 
tured In  or  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
which  are  removed  before  October  1,  1985, 
and  held  on  such  date  for  sale  by  any 
person,  there  shall  be  Imposed  the  following 
taxes: 

(A)  On  cigarettes,  weighing  not  more  than 
3  pounds  per  thousand.  $8  per  thousand; 

(B)  On  cigarettes,  weighing  more  than  3 
pounds  per  thousand,  $16.80  per  thousand; 
except  that.  If  more  than  6V4  Inches  In 
length,  they  shall  be  taxable  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  cigarettes  weighing  not  more 
than  3  pounds  per  thousand,  counting  each 
2%  Inches,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  the  length 
of  each  as  one  cigarette. 

(2)(A)  A  person  holding  cigarettes  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1985,  to  which  any  tax  lmp»osed  by 
paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  be  liable  for 
such  tax. 

(B)  The  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  treated  as  a  tax  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 5701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  Octo- 
l>er  18.  1985.  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax 
imposed  under  such  section  is  payable  with 
respect  to  cigarettes  removed  on  October  1, 
1985. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "cigar"  shall  have  the  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  by  subsection  (a)  of 
section  5702  of  such  Code;  and 

(B)  the  term  "cigarette "  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  5702  of  such  Code. 

(4)  The  taxes  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  cigars  and  cigarettes  In 
retail  stocks  held  on  October  1,  1985,  at  the 
place  where  Intended  to  be  sold  at  retail. 
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(c)  Effective  October  1.  1985,  section 
1817(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  100  per  centum  of  in 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  <  1 ); 

(2)  by  striking  out  (1)  the  taxes'  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(l) 
100  per  centum  of  the  taxes  '; 

(3)  by  striking  out  and  '  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  <  1 ): 

(4)  by  striking  out  •(2)  the  taxes"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(2) 
100  per  centum  of  the  taxes": 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2):  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

••{3)  100  per  centum  of  the  taxes  imposed 
by  section  10(b)  of  the  Medicare  Incentives 
Reform  Act;  and 

"(4)  50  per  centum  of  the  taxes  imposed 
by  suljsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  5701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  " 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR  HOSPITALS 

Sbc.  11.  (a)(1)  Section  242(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  USC  1715z-7  (a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  .  giving  pr.  ference  to 
hospitals  with  limited  access  to  capital  mar- 
kets and  hospitals  providing  a  substantial 
amount  of  unreimbursed  care."  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(2)  Section  242(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and    and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  term  Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services". 

(3)  Section  242(d)(5)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  by  "  in  the 
matter  of  the  following  subparagraph  (B). 

(4)  Section  242  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  There  is  created  a  Hospital  Mortgage 
Insurance  Fund,  which  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section .". 

(bMl)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  effect  a  transfer  of  all  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Mutual 
Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  established  under 
section  202  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
which  are  attributable  to  the  program  of 
mortgage  insurance  for  hospitals  estab- 
lished under  section  242  of  such  Act  to  the 
Hospital  Insurance  Mortgage  Fund  estab- 
lished by  section  242(i)  of  such  Act. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
are  unable  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  required  und^r  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  determine  the  terms  of 
such  agreement  and  lake  such  action  as 
may  l)e  necessary  to  effect  the  transfer  re- 
quired by  such  paragraph. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  personnel  employed  in  connec- 
tion with,  and  property,  records,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations,  authori- 
zations, allocatioru.  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, used.  held,  arising  from,  available 
to,  or  to  be  made  available  in  connection 
with  the  functions  transferred  by  this  sec- 
tion,  subject   to  section    1531    of   title   31. 


United  States  Code,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv 
ices.  Unexpended  funds  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  origi- 
nally authorized  and  appropriated. 

(2)(A)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  at  such  time  or  times 
as  the  Director  shall  provide,  is  authorized 
to  make  such  determinations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary with  regard  to  the  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  section,  and  to  make  such  ad- 
ditional incidental  dispositions  of  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities,  grants,  contracts,  proper 
ty,  records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations, authorizations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds  held.  used,  arising  from, 
available  to,  or  to  be  made  available  in  con- 
nection with  such  functions,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
.section. 

(B)  After  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  authorized,  at  such  times  as  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  may  provide,  to  make  such  determi- 
nations as  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to 
the  transfer  of  positions  within  the  Senior 
Executive  Service  in  connection  with  the 
functions  transferred  by  this  section. 

(3)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  section,  the  transfer  pursuant  to  this 
section  of  full  time  personnel  (except  spe- 
cial Government  employees)  and  part-time 
personnel  holding  permanent  positions  shall 
not  cause  any  such  employee  to  be  separat- 
ed or  reduced  in  grade  or  compensation  for 
one  year  after  the  date  of  transfer  of  such 
employee  under  this  section. 

(B)  Any  person  who.  on  the  day  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  held  a  po- 
sition compensated  in  accordance  with  the 
Executive  Schedule  prescribed  in  chapter  53 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  who. 
without  a  break  in  service,  is  appointed  in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv 
ices  to  a  position  having  duties  comparable 
to  the  duties  performed  immediately  pre- 
ceding such  appointment  shall  continue  to 
be  compensated  in  such  new  position  at  not 
le.ss  than  the  rate  provided  for  such  previ- 
ous position,  for  the  duration  of  the  service 
of  such  person  in  such  new  position. 

(4)(A)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
licenses,  and  privileges  that— 

(i)  have  been  issued,  made,  granted,  or  al- 
lowed to  become  effective  by  the  President, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment or  any  official  thereof,  or  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  the  per- 
formance of  functions  which  are  transferred 
by  this  section:  and 

(ii)  are  in  effect  when  this  section  takes 
effect. 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance  with 
law  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(B)(i)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  affect  any  proceedings,  including  no- 
tices of  proposed  rule  making,  or  any  appli- 
cation for  any  license,  permit,  certificate,  or 
financial  assistance  pending  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  before  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  or  any 
office  thereof  with  respect  to  functions 
transferred  by  this  section:  but  such  pro- 
ceedings or  applications,  to  the  extent  that 
they  relate  to  functions  transferred,  shall  be 
continued.  Orders  shall  be  issued  in  such 


proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken  there- 
from, and  payments  shall  l>e  made  under 
such  orders,  as  if  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted:  and  orders  issued  in  any  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  continue  in  effect  until  modi- 
fied, terminated,  superseded,  or  revoked  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or 
by  operation  of  law.  Nothing  In  this  sub- 
paragraph prohibits  the  discontinuance  or 
modification  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could 
have  been  discontinued  or  modified  if  this 
section  had  not  been  enacted. 

(ii)  The  Secretary  of  Hfalth  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  are  authorized  to  issue 
regulations  providing  for  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  proceedings  continued  under  clause 
(i). 

(C)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(E)— 

(i)  the  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
affect  actions  commenced  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  and 

(ii)  in  all  such  actions,  proceedings  shall 
be  had.  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  ren- 
dered in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if 
this  section  had  not  been  enacted. 

(D)  No  action  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  as  an  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
with  respect  to  functions  transferred  by  this 
.section  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section.  No  cause  of  action  by 
or  against  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  section,  or  by  or 
against  any  officer  thereof  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity, shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section.  Causes  of  action  and 
actions  with  respect  to  a  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  section,  or  other  pr(x;eedings 
may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United 
States  or  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  as  may  be  appropriate, 
and,  in  an  action  pending  when  this  part 
takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  on 
its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party,  enter 
an  order  which  will  give  effect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subparagraph. 

IE)  If,  before  the  date  on  which  this  sec- 
tion takes  effect,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  or  any  officer 
thereof  in  his  official  capacity,  is  a  party  to 
an  action,  and  under  this  section  any  func- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
then  such  action  shall  be  continued  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices substituted  or  added  as  a  party. 

(F)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  in  the  exercise 
of  functions  transferred  by  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  orders  and  actions  had  been  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Any  statutory  requirements  relating 
to  notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the  record, 
or  administrative  review  that  apply  to  any 
function  transferred  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  the  exercise  of  such  function  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

(5)  With  respect  to  any  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  section  and  exercised  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  reference 
in  any  other  Federal  law  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  or  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 


ment, shall  be  considered  to  refer  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  or 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  The  amendments  msuJe  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  more  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REPORTS  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  12.  <a)  On  or  before  January  1,  1986, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
that— 

(1)  analyzes  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram of  hospital  utilization  review  estab- 
lished un(ler  part  B  of  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act; 

(2)  examines  hospital  utilization  control 
programs  established  by  private  payors;  and 

(3)  makes  recommendations  for  legislation 
to  improve  hospital  utilization  control 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(b)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  June  30,  1988,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  conduct 
demonstration  projects  for  carrier  service 
areas  or  tertiary  medical  service  areas  with 
respect  to— 

(1)  making  one  payment  under  part  B  of 
title  XVIXl  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  all 
physicians'  services  provided  to  an  individ- 
ual enrolled  under  such  part  that  are— 

(A)  closely  related  to  a  particular  diagnos- 
tic or  surgical  procedure;  or 

(B)  provided  during  a  single  period  of  hos- 
pitalization; 

(2)  making  payments  under  paragraph  (1) 
to— 

(A)  the  provider  in  which  such  services 
were  provldled;  or 

(B)  the  principal  physician;  and 

(3)  negotiating  area-wide  caps  on  the  total 
amount  payable  under  such  part  for  physi- 
cians' services  provided  during  a  specified 
period  of  time. 

No  payment  shall  be  made  under  part  B  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  physicians' 
service  provided  under  any  demonstration 
project  conducted  under  this  subsection 
except  on  the  basis  of  an  assignment  de- 
scribed in  section  1842(b)(3)(bKii)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  an  arrangement  de- 
scribed in  section  1870(f)(1)  of  such  Act. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 


RETIREMENT  OP  SENATOR 
EAGLETON 

Mr.  ROTH.  I.  along  with  the  other 
Member*  of  the  U.S.  Senate  learned 
with  some  surprise  and  much  regret 
that  our  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Tom  Eagleton  of  Missouri,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  retire  from  the 
Senate  at  the  end  of  his  current  term. 

I  have  served  in  the  Senate  since 
1971.  and  I  have  not  met  a  Senator 
who  has  brought  a  greater  sense  of 
humanity  and  decency  to  his  job  than 
Tom  Eagleton.  Tom  and  I  have  not 
necessarily  agreed  on  every  issue,  but 
he  has  put  forth  his  views  effectively 
and  with  great  respect  for  opposing 
thought.  In  a  business  where  decency 
is,     unfortunately,     forgotten    some- 


times, Tom  Eagleton  has  effectively 
fought  for  what  he  has  believed  in 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
the  highest  standard  of  respect  for  his 
colleagues.  His  goal  has  always  been  to 
develop  the  best  possible  legislation. 
He  has  not  sought  undue  credit  for  his 
accomplishments;  in  fact,  I  would 
argue  that  Senator  Eagleton  would 
probably  be  the  last  person  to  suggest 
that  he  has  made  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  this  body.  But  that  enor- 
mous contribution  is  on  the  record. 

I  can  speak  highly  and  with  experi- 
ence of  his  work  in  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee.  He  presently 
serves  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
legislation  such  as  the  creation  of  the 
inspectors  general  system,  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act,  and  the  Financial 
Integrity  Act  would  not  now  be  law  if 
it  were  not  for  Senator  Eagleton.  He 
has  been  an  outstanding  colleague 
with  which  to  work  on  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  and  I  am  very 
happy  that  that  association  will  con- 
tinue through  1986. 

It  is  always  sad  for  me  to  see  an  indi- 
vidual of  Tom  Eagleton's  quality  leave 
the  Senate,  but  I  wish  him  well  in 
whatever  future  path  he  chooses. 


THE  MANY  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF 
WOMEN  VETERANS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  I  have  a  very 
strong  and  deep  interest  in  matters  re- 
lating to  our  Nation's  veterans.  In 
recent  years,  long-overdue  attention 
has  finally  begun  to  be  paid  to  one 
group  of  veterans  who  had  largely 
been  ignored— women  veterans.  As  was 
noted  in  a  1982  report  from  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office,  •Although 
women  have  served  in  the  military 
since  at  least  World  War  I,  they  have 
not  always  received  recognition  as  vet- 
erans and  VA  benefits  equal  to  those 
given  to  male  veterans." 

Last  year,  a  book— "Women  Veter- 
ans, America's  Forgotten  Heroines," 
by  June  Willenz,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Veterans  Commit- 
tee—was published  dealing  with  these 
veterans.  The  book  chronicles  the  his- 
tory of  their  participation  in  our 
Armed  Forces,  the  neglect  that  they 
faced  after  their  service,  and  their 
present  legitimate  needs  based  on 
their  service  and  status  as  veterans. 
Recently,  a  review  of  this  book  was 
published  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  So 
that  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
might  be  made  more  aware  of  this 
book  and  of  issues  generally  relating 
to  women  veterans,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  review  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Women  Veterans,  America's  Forgotten 
Heroines 

(By  June  A.  Willenz) 

Shadows  are  longest  at  dawn.  For  women 
veterans  who  have  lived  for  six  generations 
as  the  shadows  of  their  male  counterparts, 
opportunities  for  a  career  in  the  military 
are  truly  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

Given  the  history  of  patronizing,  mali- 
cious, and  racist  treatment  of  women  in  uni- 
form documented  by  Willenz,  this  new  day 
of  equality  for  females  who  serve  in  the 
military  will  not  rapidly  be  replacing  the 
military's  ingrained  habits  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  ever-growing  population  of  women 
now  serving  in  the  military  totals  at  73,000 
in  the  Army.  45,000  for  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force  has  63,000  women.  Marines  have  8,600 
women  in  uniform,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
almost  2,000. 

Today  in  the  United  States  1,218.000 
women  have  veterans  status.  This  number  is 
regularly  swelled  with  those  women  who  are 
leaving  uniformed  service. 

Those  realities  regularly  bump  up  against 
the  images  of  what  women  in  uniform 
should  symbolize,  what  they  actually  per- 
form as  their  duty,  and  what  realistic  future 
the  military  can  offer  to  the  woman  profes- 
sional. 

Willenz  has  not  written  a  polemic  about 
the  abuse  which  women  in  the  services  have 
traditionally  withstood.  It  is  a  mark  of  their 
credo  of  service  with  which  women  have  en- 
tered military  life  that  few  others  have  writ- 
ten such  well-deserved  diatribes. 

Rather  she  lets  the  history  of  women  vet- 
erans unfold  through  a  series  of  cameo 
shots.  Those  portraits  show  a  population  of 
women  whose  strength  made  a  major  differ- 
ence in  the  American  conduct  of  war  and 
whose  work  since  leaving  the  military  has 
made  an  equally  powerful  mark  on  society. 

For  until  recently,  women  veterans  were 
an  invisible  population.  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, for  example,  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  number  of  women  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  GI  Bill  educational  rights.  SiTch 
data  were  not  deemed  useful. 

Likewise,  health  care  and  other  veterans 
entitlements  were  benefits  of  which  few 
women  veterans  were  aware  or  which  they 
considered  open  to  them  as  well  as  their 
male  colleagues. 

This  absence  of  a  data  base,  permits  Ms, 
Willenz  to  sketch  a  profile  of  female  veter- 
ans and  then  allows  these  women  to  speak 
for  themselves.  They  speak  with  a  loud 
voice. 

We  meet  the  Army  and  Navy  nurses  who 
served,  and  were  injured  in  the  rear,  middle 
and  front  lines  of  World  War  I.  The  curtain 
is  removed  from  the  courageous  exploits  of 
WAACs.  WASPs,  and  WAVES  of  the  next 
global  war  in  which  over  11  million  women 
served.  And  we  follow  the  continuing  strug- 
gle of  these  servicewomen  to  receive  the  full 
benefits  long  ago  awarded  to  their  male  vet- 
erans. 

It  is  a  straight  forward  biographical  narra- 
tive of  discrimination  whose  matter  of  fact- 
ness  belies  any  efforts  to  sugar  coat  the  con- 
tinuing military  tradition  of  placing  women 
in  second  class  service. 

These  women  served  proudly  and  well. 
But  their  memories  are  bittersweet.  For  the 
most  part,  their  experiences  with  veterans 
organizations  since  their  service  are  simply 
bitter. 

There  is  a  long  line  of  veterans  posts 
which  still  will  not  allow  women  veterans  to 
march  in  their  Veterans  Day  and  Memorial 
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Day  parades,  to  receive  the  full  burial 
honors  given,  without  question,  to  male  vet- 
erans, and  which  prefer  to  have  women  vet- 
erans serving  with  the  "wives"  in  the  post 
auxiliary. 

While  the  Integration  Act  of  1948  brought 
women  more  fully  into  the  mihtary  services. 
local  veterans  groups  have,  clearly,  yet  to 
make  the  same  judgement.  One  wishes  that 
the  author  could  have  explored  more  fully 
the  work  of  women  veterans  in  vet  organiza- 
tions. If  there  was  more  to  be  said. 

Traditionally  the  military  has  used  slan- 
derous gossip  as  a  form  of  social  control 
whenever  women  enter  a  new  area  of  the 
services.  In  civilian  life,  these  female  veter- 
ans find  that  the  VA  has  difficulty  talking 
about  them  at  all. 

Willenzs  book  is  a  milestone  of  military 
history.  It  leaves  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions and  provokes  new  possibilities  for  re- 
search and  documentation.  Hopefully  the 
well  financed  military  history  branches  of 
the  services  will  now  also  address  them 
selves  to  their  singular  saga  of  women  in 
uniform. 

The  military  uniform  is  a  symbol  of 
power.  Those  women  who  did  their  duty  by 
that  symtx)!  were  trailblazers  for  a  vast  pop- 
ulation of  women  who  reached  out  in  later 
generations  for  a  full  peace-time  equality. 

Contemporary  films  on  women  in  the  mili- 
tary usually  focused  on  Vietnam  service  and 
have  consistently  missed  the  mark.  Wil 
lenzs  work  should  challenge  Hollywood  to 
produce  a  genuine  documentary  of  women 
who  have  served.  The  material  is  there  and 
the  contribution  would  be  great. 


TELEVISION  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  indulge  me  the 
opportunity  to  resurrect  again  a  sub- 
ject around  which  this  body  has 
waltzed  on  any  number  of  occasions 
and  with  which  it  is  bound  to  dance 
again  before  this  year  ends.  That  sub- 
ject is,  of  course,  televised  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings.  I  remind  Members 
of  this  topic  in  the  course  of  recom- 
mending for  their  consumption  a  front 
page  article  from  todays  Wall  Street 
Journal  entitled,  "The  Eyes  Have  It: 
U.S.  House  Sessions  Are  a  TV  Addic- 
tion." As  the  title  suggests,  the  article 
focuses  almost  entirely  on  the  reaction 
of  viewers  to  C-Span's  broadcasts  of 
congressional  proceedings  with  brief 
mention  of  the  recent  events  in  the 
House  concerning  the  ground  rules  for 
televising  those  proceedings. 

But  there  are  also  two  other  items  of 
interest  to  Senators  in  the  article.  One 
paragraph  testifies  to  the  potential  of 
televised  proceedings  to  restore  the 
participatory  element  to  the  American 
democratic  process,  and  I  suggest  that 
Members  ponder  well  that  idea.  I 
should  also  wish  to  call  to  Senators' 
attention  the  paragraph  dealing  with 
the  prospects  for  Senate  consideration 
of  a  measure  to  begin  televised  cover- 
age of  Senate  proceedings,  and  for  the 
t)enefit  of  Meml)ers  I  quote  briefly 
from  the  article  on  that  point: 

The  House  squabble  (concerning  camera 
angles),  meantime,  has  made  some  members 
of  the  Senate  .  .  .  nervous  about  bringing 
the  cameras  to  their  chamber.  That  reluc- 


tance doesn't  sit  well  with  C-SPAN  junkies. 
Those  senators  for  the  most  part  are  really 
old  fuddy-duddies  for  not  wanting  TV  cam- 
eras, says  Paul  Griffiths.  75,  of  Black  Moun 
tain.  N.C 

As  Walter  Cronkite  said  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  I  don't  make  the 
news,  1  just  report  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  13. 
1984) 
The  Eyes  Have  It:  U.S.  House  Sessions  Are 
A  TV  Addiction:  C-Span  Coverage  Is  Cre- 
ating Stars  Among  Lawmakers:  Watch- 
docs  or  Sioux  City 

(By  Jeanne  Saddler) 
Washington.— Television  has  taught  Ruth 
Woods    of    Lubbock.    Texas,    a    great    deal 
about  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

■Oh.  I  knew  there  were  two  houses  of 
Congress."  she  says.  But  since  she  started 
watching  House  sessions  on  cable  TV.  she 
says,  "even  a  congressman's  picture  in  the 
newspaper  will  jump  out  at  me.  Now  I  know 
I've  seen  that  fool  making  an  ass  of  himself 
in  the  well  of  the  House." 

That  isn't  exactly  the  kind  of  public  rec- 
ognition a  politician  covets.  But  it  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  strong  viewer  reaction  to  the 
televising  of  House  floor  sessions  and  other 
political  programs  over  the  past  five  years 
on  C-Span.  the  Cable-Satellite  Public  Af- 
fairs Network.  Even  before  the  recent  flap 
over  House  TV  cameras.  C-Span  junkies 
found  the  House  floor  show  more  diverting 
than  "Dynasty." 

"I  don't  believe  I  could  do  without  it." 
says  Winnie  Gill.  61  years  old.  of  Baton 
Rouge.  La.,  who  has  taken  a  new  interest  in 
government  affairs.  When  I  watch  the 
House  of  Representatives."  she  says,  "I 
know  many  of  them  by  name  now.  I  want  to 
know  everything  that's  going  on." 

And  if  some  viewers  think  that  watching 
Congress  legislate  is  about  as  interesting  as 
watching  Julia  Child  chop  onions,  others 
discern  wide  significance. 

PARTICIPATORY  DEMOCRACY 

"In  20th-century  America,  democracy  has 
become  a  spectator  event."  says  Richard 
Roderick,  a  34-year-old  University  of  Texas 
philosophy  lecturer,  who  assigns  his  class  to 
watch  C-Span.  Instead  of  elections,  it 
seems  like  we  have  plebiscites  on  politicians 
as  media  figures.  If  (the  C-Span  network) 
succeeds,  it  could  eventually  re-create  real 
participatory  democracy." 

Many  viewers  of  House  sessions  are  often 
interested  in  less  lofty  matters,  and  they 
can  t>e  tough  critics.  "Some  of  those  guys  on 
there  are  still  wearing  those  suits  with  six- 
inch  lapels  and  jackets  that  would  try  your 
eyeballs."  says  Mrs.  Woods.  63.  "Now  I  know 
how  much  those  guys  make,  and  their  hair- 
cuts are  real  cheap,  so  they  could  do  better 
than  that.  My  God.  there  have  to  be  stand- 
ards." 

The  cinema  venle  of  the  House  had  lent  a 
certain  star  quality  to  some  congressmen, 
however.  One  current  media  star  is  Rep. 
Newt  Gingrich,  an  articulate,  40-year-old. 
gray-haired  Republican  from  Georgia,  who 
has  led  the  House  GOP  in  making  political 
use  of  TV.  "I  think  Newt  Gingrich  has 
watched  a  lot  of  Phil  Donahue  tapes,"  says 
Mr.  Roderick,  the  Texas  lecturer. 


In  Mr.  Roderick's  view,  though,  "one  of 
the  best  speakers  and  a  guy  who  makes  the 
best  appearance  is  Ron  Dellums  of  Califor- 
nia. He's  a  more  urbane  and  Intellectual  ver- 
sion of  Jesse  Jackson,  plus  you  never  see  the 
role  of  an  intellectual  black  man  on  televi- 
sion, with  the  possible  exception  of  Sidney 
Poitier."  Mr.  Poitier,  of  course,  isn't  a  poli- 
cian  but  a  real  actor. 

DISPUTE  RAISES  RATINGS 

In  recent  weeks,  the  House's  TV  ratings 
have  climbed  because  the  show  has  turned 
into  something  like  the  C-Span  version  of 
"Family  Feud.  "  A  small  band  of  Republi- 
cans has  taken  to  holding  "special  order" 
sessions  after  the  House  concludes  its  main 
business  for  the  day  and  most  lawmakers 
have  left.  They  use  the  time  for  partisan 
orations  before  the  TV  cameras. 

Though  C-Span  is  controlled  by  a  private 
nonprofit  corporation,  the  cameras  are  con- 
trolled by  the  House— and  until  recently 
were  fixed  only  on  speaker's  faces  lest  a 
roving  lens  catch  a  sleeping  lawmaker.  But 
the  House  is  controlled  by  the  Democrats, 
and  an  angry  Speaker  Thomas  "Tip " 
O'Neill— the  "Mr.  T"  of  the  House— ordered 
the  cameras  to  pan  the  empty  chambers 
during  the  special-order  time. 

The  action  has  sparked  furious  debates  on 
the  House  floor,  before  the  TV  cameras. 
Viewer  response  is  split  down  the  middle.  "I 
think  that  panning  should  be  the  rule."  says 
Michael  Cochrane.  77,  of  Richland,  Wash. 
"With  those  special  orders,  they  make  their 
constituents  think  they're  heroes  and  it's 
not  true." 

But  Mrs.  Gill  of  Baton  Rouge  calls  Speak- 
er O'Neill  order  "very  partisan.  Anyone  who 
watches  C-Span  for  five  minutes  knows  that 
there  probably  aren't  mot-e  than  two  dozen 
congressmen  on  the  floor  of  the  House  even 
during  the  most  important  debates."  (One 
reason  is  that  these  days  the  members 
watch  House  proceedings  on  TV  sets  in 
their  offices  and  then  go  to  the  floor  to 
vote.) 

The  House  squabble,  meantime,  has  made 
some  members  of  the  Senate,  which  is  con- 
sidering televised  sessions,  nervous  about 
bringing  the  cameras  to  their  chambers. 
That  reluctance  doesn't  sit  well  with  C-Span 
junkies.  "Those  senators  for  the  most  part 
are  really  old  fuddy-duddies  for  not  wanting 
TV  cameras. "  says  Paul  Griffiths  75.  of 
Black  Mountain,  N.C. 

Such  viewer  involvement  warms  the  heart 
of  C-Span  President  Brian  Lamb,  who  began 
the  network  in  1979  after  persuading  a  con- 
sortium of  cable-TV-system  owners  to  fund 
it  as  a  public  service.  Mr.  Lamb  had  worked 
in  the  Defense  Department's  public-affairs 
office  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

"I  saw  that  there  was  too  much  power  in 
television  and  that  the  executive  branch 
had  too  much  power  because  it  was  domi- 
nated by  one  person,"  he  says.  "The  whole 
system  was  set  up  so  that  a  congressman 
had  to  say  something  controversial  or  out  of 
the  ordinary  to  get  coverage." 

On  C-Span.  a  House  meml)er  needs  only  to 
speak  on  the  House  floor  to  get  coverage. 
The  network  televises  all  floor  sessions  live, 
gavel  to  gavel— for  a  total  of  852  hours  last 
year— and  even  shows  reruns.  The  24-hour 
coverage  also  includes  call-in  talk  shows 
three  times  daily,  important  Washington- 
based  meetings  and  events  related  to  the 
presidential  election.  The  network's  hall- 
mark is  iu  dedication  to  letting  events 
unfold  at  their  own  pace  without  comment 
from  reporters. 


Though  Mr.  Lamb  himself  says  that 
Washington  can  be  "excruciatingly  boring." 
his  network  attracts  a  daily  audience  of 
some  200.000  people.  About  17  million  U.S. 
households,  or  half  of  all  homes  that  have 
cable  TV,  currently  receive  C-Span. 

Surveys  show  that  most  C-Span  watchers 
are  men  aged  24  to  54.  Some  viewers,  such 
as  a  senior-citizens  group  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  called  "the  Watchdogs,"  watch  the 
telecasts  together.  "Some  people  tell  us 
they  only  tune  in  once  a  week  to  get  their 
Washington  fix,"  Mr.  Lamb  says. 

While  the  shows  may  not  be  the  stuff  that 
"The  A-Team"  is  made  of,  Buck  Scott,  54, 
the  DemCtcratic  county  chairman  for  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.,  says  he  was  fascinated 
by  a  recently  televised  seminar  on  federal- 
state  relations.  "It  was  dull,  dry  and  terri- 
ble. The  mikes  didn't  work  and  the  front 
seats  weren't  filled,"  he  says.  "But  I  liked  it: 
I  was  interested  in  the  subject,  and  it 
showed  the  whole  thing  wasn't  staged." 

Some  viewers  contend  that  C-Span  cover- 
age is  becoming  partisan.  Everett  Walton  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  accuses  the  network  of  "forc- 
ing the  Democratic  Party's  presidential 
ideas  on  the  American  people."  Others  com- 
plain that  C-Span  is  letting  Republicans, 
with  their  special-order  sessions,  take  unfair 
advantage  of  its  House  coverage. 

C-Span  officials  say  its  natural  focus  on 
the  Democratic  primaries  accounts  for  the 
complaints  about  imbalanced  political  cover- 
age and  that  they  try  to  seek  out  Republi- 
can caucuses  and  events  to  cover.  As  for  the 
special  orders,  they  are  part  of  official 
House  sessions. 

At  least  one  viewer,  Stephen  Liesen  of 
Wyandotte,  Mich.,  isn't  concerned  about 
politics.  1  tune  you  in  out  of  curiosity  and/ 
or  l)oredom,"  he  wrote  C-Span.  "I've  found 
that  the  House  has  the  same  effect  on  me  as 
a  baseball  or  a  football  game.  If  I  have  any 
trouble  aetting  to  sleep.  I  can  tune  them 
in."         7 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE    AMERICAN    STEEL    INDUS- 
TRY: MYTH  VS.  REALITY:  III 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
present  the  third  in  a  series  of  brief 
statements  which  will  appear  periodi- 
cally in  ftn  effort  to  elevate  the  level  of 
debate  on  the  crisis  in  the  American 
steel  industry. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  findings 
of  the  Marshall  Bartlett  study  as  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Paul  W.  Marshall  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute  to  the  Subcommittee  of 
International  Trade  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate  at  its 
hearing  on  June  8.  Dr.  Marshall,  a 
noted  managerial  and  economics  con- 
sultant, is  concerned  with  the  critical 
state  of  the  American  steel  industry 
caused  primarily  by  excess  capacity 
abroad.  As  a  solution,  he  believes  the 
U.S.  Government  must  begin  to  cope 
effectively  with  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices and  market  distortions  by  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  steel  imports. 

The  debate  over  steel  import  quotas 
is  quickly  becoming  a  major  topic  of 
discussion  in  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  will  grow  in  inten- 


sity as  a  result  of  the  International 
Trade  Commission's  determination 
finding  injury  caused  by  import  for 
some  70  percent  of  the  industry.  In 
order  to  provide  more  background  for 
the  discussion,  I  am  offering  some  fur- 
ther myths  about  imports  and  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry. 

Myth:  The  share  imported  steel 
holds  in  the  U.S.  market  is  primarily 
determined  by  U.S.  domestic  (iemand. 

Reality:  Steel  imports,  as  a  portion 
of  the  U.S.  market,  are  primarily  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  excess  ca- 
pacity which  exists  outside  the  United 
States  at  any  given  time.  Foreign  pro- 
ducers attempt  to  absorb  unused  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  maintain  employ- 
ment, cover  high  fixed  costs,  and  gen- 
erate foreign  exchange  to  help  repay 
large  foreign  debts.  As  Dr.  Marshall 
testified: 

When  there  is  excess  capacity,  a  foreign 
producer  will  reduce  the  export  price  for  its 
product  until  a  sufficient  export  demand  is 
generated  to  bring  production  up  to  an  ac- 
ceptable level. 

This  "volume  target"  for  foreign 
producers  is  reached  at  the  expense  of 
U.S.  domestic  producers  because  the 
total  consumption  of  steel  is  relatively 
insensitive  to  price  changes  in  the 
short  run.  As  foreign  capacity  utiliza- 
tion rates  decrease,  greater  amounts  of 
supply  become  available  for  export  to 
the  United  States  at  ever  lower  prices. 

Myth:  Imports  have  little  effect  on 
the  cyclical  swings  within  the  U.S.  do- 
mestic steel  industry. 

Reality:  Steel  imports'  share  of  our 
market  is  counter-cyclical,  increasing 
normal  cyclical  swings  for  domestic 
producers.  Begirming  with  the  as- 
sumption that  the  United  States  and 
the  other  economies  in  the  world  are 
linked  in  their  cyclical  behavior,  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  as  domestic 
demand  increases,  imports  provide  a 
smaller  share  of  the  U.S.  market. 
Thus,  any  increase  in  economic  activi- 
ty magnifies  the  upswing  for  domestic 
producers.  However,  as  economic  activ- 
ity worldwide  declines,  subsidized  im- 
ports enter  the  U.S.  market  and  claim 
an  expanded  share  for  themselves. 
Therefore,  declines  in  demand  are  also 
magnified  for  domestic  producers. 

In  sum,  Marshall's  testimony  found 
that  the  "counter-cyclical  behavior  on 
the  part  of  imports  increases  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  swings  in  demand  faced 
by  domestic  producers."  The  uncer- 
tainty associated  with  such  potentially 
dramatic  swings  has  made  domestic 
producers  unwilling  to  substantially 
expand  their  capability  to  produce 
steel,  even  in  times  of  economic  up- 
turns. 

Myth:  Price  changes  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry primarily  reflect  changing 
demand  levels  rather  than  unfair 
trade  practices. 

Reality:  Marshall's  testimony  sup- 
ports the  opposite  contention  that 
"price  changes  occur  not  because  of 


changing  demand  levels,  but  because 
of  a  desire  by  foreign  producers  to 
change  their  share  of  the  U.S. 
market."  After  the  trigger  price  mech- 
anism [TPM]  was  terminated  in  early 
1982,  prices  quickly  dropped  as  foreign 
producers  attempted  to  gain  a  greater 
share  of  the  U.S.  market.  Their  ac- 
tions were  based  primarily  on  short- 
term  opportunism  and  did  not  reflect 
the  economic  reality  of  the  need  to  be 
profitable.  Domestic  producers  could 
only  vainly  attempt  to  slash  prices  to 
try  to  preserve  their  share  of  the 
market. 

Injury  to  the  domestic  steel  industry 
due  to  price  suppression,  as  calculated 
by  Marshall's  study,  indicates  that 
price  suppression  increased  from  $38 
per  ton  during  the  TPM  period  in 
early  1982  to  $104  per  ton  by  the  end 
of  1983.  "During  the  seven  quarters 
following  the  termination  of  the  TPM. 
price  suppression  due  to  imports  re- 
sulted in  a  pretax  profit  loss  of  over 
$8.1  billion  to  the  domestic  steel  indus- 
try." This  injury  caused  by  price  sup- 
pression has  as  yet  shown  little  sign  of 
slowing. 

Myth:  In  lieu  of  any  changes  in  cur- 
rent U.S.  public  policy  concerning  im- 
ports, the  U.S.  market  share  for  steel 
from  abroad  should  remain  relatively 
stable. 

Reality:  Assuming  that  the  U.S. 
Government  refuses  to  take  any  com- 
prehensive action  to  reduce  steel  im- 
ports and  allows  the  United  States  to 
remain  an  open  market  for  world  steel 
trade,  Marshall  expects  import  levels 
to  significantly  increase  by  the  end  of 
the  1980's.  Continued  excess  world  ca- 
pacity and  the  maintenance  of  artifi- 
cially high  production  levels  could 
result  in  import  levels  exceeding  25 
percent.  Marshall  based  his  estimates 
on  trend  forecasts,  warning  that  "any 
cyclical  movements  around  the  trend 
could  create  even  greater  import  pene- 
tration." 

These  trends  include  a  continuing 
excess  of  steel  capacity  in  the  world 
for  the  next  5  to  10  years,  more  Gov- 
ernment interference  with  market 
forces  keeping  the  least  efficient  pro- 
ducers in  business,  unrealistically 
priced  imports  being  sent  to  the 
United  States  and  inability  of  domes- 
tic industry  to  cut  costs  to  stay  even 
with  import  price  levels,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  U.S.  Government  to  formu- 
late and  implement  a  policy  to  com- 
pete with  unfair  trade  practices.  As  an 
end  result.  U.S.  steel  producers  are  re- 
ducing steelmaking  capacity  and  diver- 
sifying into  other  areas.  Without  Gov- 
ernment involvement,  the  United 
States  will  be  increasingly  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  for  its  steel  and 
faced  with  large  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed workers.  A  rational,  stable 
policy  for  the  steel  industry  is  a  neces- 
sity for  its  survival  into  the  future. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  summa- 
ry of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Marshall  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  summary  follows; 
Testimony  of  Dr.  Paul  W.  Marshau. 

IlfTRODUCTION 

My  name  is  Paul  W.  Marshall.  I  am  Presi- 
dent of  Marshall  Bartlett.  Incorporated,  a 
Management  and  Ek;onomic  consulting  firm 
located  in  Lexington.  Massachusetts.  Before 
becoming  a  full-time  consultant  I  was  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  where  my  pri 
mary  teaching  and  research  interests  were 
in  the  area  of  Production  and  Operations 
Management  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  Steel  Industry.  I  have  worked  on  many 
projects  for  American  and  Foreign  Steel 
producers  and  for  various  agencies  of  the 
United  Slates  Government  In  1975  I  was  a 
consultant  to  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  and  prepared  a  report  on  the 
conditions  of  the  US  Steel  Industry  In 
1977  and  1978  I.  along  with  others,  prepared 
two  reports  for  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  on  the  economic  implications  of 
Foreign  Steel  Trade  for  the  American  econ- 
omy In  1977  I  worlted  for  the  Ecumenical 
Coalition  of  Youngstown  and  assisted  in 
their  efforts  to  reopen  the  Campbell  Steel 
Works.  I  was  invited  to  the  White  House 
Meeting  in  October  1977  to  discu.ss  the  crisis 
facing  the  American  Steel  Industry.  In  Feb 
ruary  1980  I  was  a  panel  meml)er  at  the 
OECD  Symposium  on  the  Future  of  the 
World  Steel  Industry  I  have  prepared 
major  studies  for  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  analyzing  the  impact  of  regulation 
on  the  American  Steel  Industry. 

I  have  testified  tiefore  the  International 
Trade  Commission  on  matters  relating  to 
competition  in  the  Western  United  State.s 
Steel  market  and  matters  relating  to  the 
Specialty  Steel  Industry.  I  have  also  testi- 
fied l)efore  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's  subcommittee  on  Trade  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com 
mertre  subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  In 
vestigation  on  matters  relating  to  the  Amer- 
ican Steel  Industry. 

Much  of  my  testimony  today  is  based  on  a 
study  my  firm  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  International  Trade  Commission  m 
their  current  Investigation  relating  to 
Carbon  and  Certain  Alloy  Steel  products  I 
presented  testimony  based  on  this  study 
l)efore  the  Commission  on  May  9.  1984  on 
behalf  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  and 
the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America. 

Our  study  treated  the  steel  industry  as  a 
smgle  industry  and  relied  on  data  represent 
ing  an  aggregation  of  individual  steel  prod- 
ucts. The  major  reason  is  that  up  to  the 
semi-finished  stsige,  steel  is  in  fact  a  single 
product.  It  is  generally  true  that  most  of 
the  investment  is  required  and  most  of  the 
expenses  are  incurred  for  this  portion  of 
processing.  In  addition,  we  demonstrated 
that  foreign  producers'  steel  exports  to  the 
U.S.  can  best  be  explained  by  analyzing 
their  production  in  aggregate.  Their  desire 
to  maintain  operating  rates  at  the  raw  steel 
level  causes  foreign  producers  to  shift  final 
production  into  different  products  at  differ- 
ent times.  However,  the  basic  force  behind 
these  decisions  is  the  amount  of  raw  steel 
capacity  to  be  utilized.  Such  t>ehavior  re- 
quires that  any  careful  analysis  view  the  in- 
dustry as  a  single  entity. 

In  this  introduction  I  would  like  to  briefly 
summarize  our  conclusions  and  provide  sev- 
eral general  statements  concerning  the  cur- 


rent steel  crisis.  In  later  sections  of  my 
statement  more  details  from  this  study  will 
be  presented. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  major 
points  of  our  study. 

1.  Steel  imports  as  a  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  are  primarily  driven  by  the  amount 
of  excess  capacity  outside  the  U.S.  at  any 
point  in  time.  This  is  consistent  with  the  de- 
sires of  foreign  producers  to  stabilize  their 
operating  rates. 

2.  Market  forces  in  the  US.  are  not  the 
primary  influence  on  the  flow  of  imporus. 
This  IS  l)ecause  the  economies  of  the  world 
are  linked  in  their  cyclical  t)ehavior. 

3.  The  net  result  of  these  supply  and 
demand  factors  is  that  steel  imports'  share 
of  our  market  is  countercyclical  and  in- 
creases the  cyclical  swing  faced  by  domestic 
producers.  Such  behavior  is  injurious  not 
only  to  steel  producers,  but  in  the  long  run 
to  the  entire  economy. 

4.  Imports  have  taken  219  m.  tons  of  ship- 
ments from  domestic  producers  from  1977 
1983.  This  measure  assumes  that  an  appro- 
priate level  of  imports  would  be  15'v  share 
of  the  domestic  market.  This  reference 
share  for  measuring  loss  is  based  on  the  ap- 
proximate share  of  the  U.S.  market  taken 
by  imports  during  the  1970s  which  was 
about  Ib^c. 

5.  These  excess  Imports  have  cost  the  in- 
dustry $2.6  billion  m  lost  profits  and  have 
conservatively  cost  employees  $2,4  billion  in 
lost  wages  as  jobs  have  been  eliminated. 

6.  Severe  price  suppression  by  imports  in 
1982-83  cost  the  industry  over  $8.0  billion  In 
lost  profits. 

7  A  model  of  import  behavior  we  devel- 
oped suggests  that  continued  excess  capac- 
ity in  the  world  will  drive  import  share  to 
higher  levels  in  the  1980  s.  exceeding  25'^r. 

The  American  Steel  market  is  currently  in 
a  .serious  state  of  di.sequilibrium.  This  has 
resulted  because  many  foreign  producers 
have  capacity  far  in  excess  of  their  home 
market  needs  It  is  natural  for  them  to  want 
to  increase  their  volume  by  exporting.  If  the 
entire  world  steel  market  were  open  and 
available  to  them  we  would  not  need  to  be 
here  today.  Under  free  market  conditions 
thus  excess  capacity  would  be  used  to  supply 
steel  at  a  world  price  and  the  most  ineffi- 
cient producers  in  the  world  would  be  driven 
out  of  business.  A  lower  capacity  level  would 
result  and  the  remaining  steel  producers 
could  operate  profitably. 

Vnfortunatelv  there  is  not  a  free  open 
world  steel  market.  Two  major  categories  of 
distortions  are  currently  prp.sent  In  the 
market.  First,  many  countries  limit  their 
home  steel  markets  to  imports  from  other 
countries  and  .secondly,  many  governments 
are  willing  to  subsidize  the  losses  of  their 
domestic  producers  when  they  export  steel 
at  levels  below  their  production  costs.  The 
result  IS  that  import  prices  to  the  U.S.  are 
well  below  any  equilibrium  level  that  would 
exist  in  a  free  market  and  many  producers 
more  inefficient  than  U.S.  companies  are 
kept  in  business  and  continue  to  supply 
steel. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  not  effectively  dealt  with  these 
unfair  trading  practices  and  market  distor- 
tions. It  has  hoped  they  would  go  away. 
What  has  t)een  done  by  our  government  has 
t)een  only  in  response  to  numerous  unfair 
trade  cases  filed  by  American  companies. 
Given  the  nature  of  our  laws  such  cases  can 
address  only  specific  countries  and  specific 
products.  Such  a  piece  meal  response  is  not 
only  costly  but  it  is  ineffective. 

In  summary  I  would  make  the  following 
observations: 


( 1 )  There  is  an  excess  of  steel  capacity  in 
the  world  that  will  continue  for  the  next 
five  to  ten  years. 

(2)  Because  of  government  interferences 
with  market  forces,  particularly  in  Europe, 
the  least  efficient  producers  have  not  gone 
out  of  business. 

(3)  Steel  imports,  priced  at  unrealistically 
low  prices,  have  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  by  these  less  efficient  producers  as 
well  as  by  other  more  efficient  foreign  pro- 
ducers causing  serious  injury  to  American 
production. 

(41  The  American  steel  industry  has  been 
unable  to  reduce  its  costs  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  these  imports.  This  is  true 
even  with  concessions  made  in  wages  and 
benefits  by  American  steel  workers. 

(5)  The  U.S.  government  has  been  ineffec- 
tive in  developing  and  implementing  a 
policy  to  counteract  the  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices of  foreign  steel  products  in  the  U.S. 

i6)  American  steel  producers  are  reducing 
their  steel-making  capacity  and  diversifying 
into  other  businesses. 

I  believe  these  trends  will  continue  with- 
out a  new  governmental  policy.  Thus,  we 
will  continue  to  .see  a  shrinking  of  the 
American  steel  industry.  Many  analysts 
argue  this  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
market  forces  and  that  the  American  steel 
producers  should  not  complain,  but  rather 
get  on  with  their  business.  I  do  not  agree 
that  this  situation  has  evolved  from  market 
forces.  However.  I  do  agree  that  individual 
steel  companies  will  get  on  with  their  busi- 
ne.ss— namely  reducing  their  commitment  to 
steel  and  moving  their  investments  into 
other  areas  if  there  is  no  change  in  govern- 
ment policy. 

Unfortunately,  there  still  remains  a  prob- 
lem. Specifically,  the  United  States  will 
become  increasingly  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  steel  and  there  will  be  signifi- 
cant regional  unemployment  in  areas  where 
much  of  the  marginal  American  steel  capac- 
ity now  exists. 

These  are  problems  for  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment! During  the  past  five  years  many  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  Congressional  com- 
mittees have  studied  the  steel  industry  as 
though  the  problem  was  that  of  the  indus- 
try. I  submit  the  individual  companies  who 
produce  steel  are  solving  "their  problem." 
They  are  reducing  capacity  and  moving  into 
other  businesses.  It  is  now  time  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  look  at  "its  problem:  "  namely, 
whether  or  not  we  can  develop  a  rational, 
stable  policy  for  the  steel  industry.  I  believe 
the  enactment  of  the  quota  bill,  now  before 
the  Congress  would  be  a  good  first  step  in 
helping  establish  such  a  policy.* 


COSPONSORING  S.  2644 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2644,  the 
bill  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the  ben- 
efit levels  of  individuals  becoming  eli- 
gible for  benefits  in  or  after  1979  by 
eliminating  the  disparity— the 
"notch" —between  those  levels  and  the 
benefit  levels  of  persons  who  became 
eligible  for  benefits  before  1979. 

This  is  the  first  measure  introduced 
in  the  Senate  to  remove  the  so-called 
notch  in  Social  Security  benefit  levels 
caused  by  the  1972  and  1977  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  I 


support  ending  the  current  discrimina- 
tion against  those  who  just  happen  to 
have  been  born  in  the  period  1917-21. 

Last  year,  I  cosponsored  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  62,  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  which  would  have  directed 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  develop  and 
present  to  Congress  a  plan  to  correct 
the  benefit  disparity  caused  by  the 
1977  changes  in  the  Social  Security  re- 
tirement benefit  formula.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
Mr.  President,  where,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  it  has  died.  There  have  not 
even  been  any  hearings.  An  observer 
might  easily  conclude  that  this  body 
does  not  take  this  issue  seriously. 

1  can  tell  my  colleagues,  however, 
that  the  citizens  of  New  York  take 
this  issue  very  seriously  indeed.  They 
expect  us  to  make  progress  and  solve 
the  notch  problem.  The  time  has  come 
for  this  body  to  appreciate  the  hard- 
ship the  notch  has  caused  our  ftged 
citizens  and  make  a  serious  commit- 
ment of  time  and  effort  to  restore  fair- 
ness to  the  Social  Security  benefit  for- 
mula. 

No  one  should  have  to  suffer  a  fi- 
nancial penalty  for  no  other  reason 
than  their  year  of  birth.  I  did  not 
choose  the  year  in  which  I  was  bom 
and  I  know  no  other  person  who  has 
had  the  power  to  make  such  a  choice. 
It  is  cruelly  unfair  to  say  to  our  citi- 
zens now  approaching  the  end  of  their 
working  careers  that  they  will  not  re- 
ceive the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  and  upon  which  they  relied 
when  they  planned  for  retirement, 
simply  on  the  basis  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  they  were  bom. 

Worse,  the  notch  is  the  product  of  a 
mistake  we  made  when  we  passed  the 
1972  amendments  to  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  In  that  measure,  we  included  a 
provision  which  increases  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  by  the  same  percentage 
the  Consumer  Price  Index— the  "cost 
of  living"— increases  on  an  annual 
basis.  However,  somehow  we  over- 
looked the  fact  that  we  had  indexed 
the  wage  base,  upon  which  benefits 
are  calculated,  in  a  previous,  measure. 

The  result  was  a  seriously  flawed 
system  for  figuring  Social  Security 
benefits,  since  people  then  received 
double  compensation  for  inflation.  It 
worked  like  compound  interest  and 
would  have  bankrupted  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  if  Congress  had  not 
identified  the  problem  and  taken  cor- 
rective action. 

In  1977,  Congress  established  a  new 
formula  for  determining  benefits, 
which  now  affects  all  people  bom 
after  1916,  The  formula  provides  for 
lower  benefits.  To  ease  the  transition 
from  the  old  formula  to  the  new  for- 
mula, special  provisions  were  enacted 
for  people  who  were  about  to  retire, 
that  is,  those  bom  in  1917-21.  These 


benefits  would  be  determined  by  a  spe- 
cial formula  if,  and  only  if,  the  formu- 
la would  provide  higher  benefits  than 
under  the  new  system. 

However,  the  unanticipated  high  in- 
flation rates  of  the  late  1970's  made 
the  difference  in  benefit  levels  for  in- 
dividuals whose  benefits  were  comput- 
ed under  the  old  rules  higher  than  an- 
ticipated when  the  benefit  formula 
changes  were  enacted.  As  a  result, 
people  whose  benefits  were  computed 
under  the  old  rules  have  had  a  great 
advantage  over  those  who  have  to  use 
the  transitional  or  the  new  rules. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  solve  the 
problem  we  created  through  our  error. 
We  cannot  simply  turn  our  backs  on 
our  aged  citizens  and  tell  them  we 
have  done  all  we  can.  We  haven's  even 
made  a  serious  attempt  to  study  the 
problem. 

This  measure  represents  one  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  notch  problem. 
It  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  the  best  vehi- 
cle now  available  to  the  Senate.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  their  support  to 
this  bill.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
send  a  message  that  we  are  going  to 
tackle  this  problem  and  we  are  going 
to  solve  it. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 


DR.  DELLA  KEATS 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  moment  to  com- 
mend Dr.  Delia  Keats  from  Noatuk, 
AK,  who  retired  from  the  Maniilaq  As- 
sociation's Traditional  Medicine  Pro- 
gram this  spring. 

The  Traditional  Medicine  Program 
was  established  in  1975  and  is  the  only 
program  of  its  kind  funded  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  This  unique 
program  was  built  around  the  special 
knowledge  of  Delia  Keats,  who  has 
been  healing  and  helping  people  in 
Alaska  for  over  60  years.  Her  knowl- 
edge has  been  vital  in  bridging  the  gap 
between  modern  medicine  and  tradi- 
tional methods  of  healing. 

The  Maniilaq  Board  of  Directors  has 
mandated  that  all  of  its  programs  be 
guided  by  the  Ilitqusiat  which  em- 
bodies the  philosophy  of  the  Inupiat 
Eskimo.  The  Ilitqusiat  values  include 
sharing,  hard  work,  respect  for  nature, 
spirituality,  and  responsibility  to  tribe. 
Delia  Keats  is  the  personification  of 
these  values. 

I  know  she  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
her  colleagues.  However,  her  guidance 
and  example  shall  continue  through 
the  Delia  Keats  Summer  Enrichment 
Program.  This  program  gives  Alaska 
Natives  the  opportunity  to  leam  about 
healing  and  health  careers.  Delia  visits 
the  program  each  year.  This  visit  is 
the  highlight  of  the  summer  and  her 
presence  inspires  young  people  to  con- 
tinue her  work. 

I  extend  my  thanks  and  the  grati- 
tude of  all  Alaskans  to  Delia  Keats  for 
her  contributions  to  our  great  State.* 


OFFICE  AUTOMATION  FOR 
SENATORS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion took  action  on  June  12  to  provide 
office  automation  for  Senators'  of- 
fices. The  committee  authorized  leas- 
ing contracts  with  three  vendors.  Hon- 
eywell, Data  General,  and  Prime,  to 
supply  services  and  equipment  to  the 
Senate.  Senators  desiring  to  have  this 
equipment  will  be  able  to  choose  from 
among  these  vendors. 

This  is  a  change  for  the  Senate  and 
will  require  a  serious  decision  by  each 
Senator,  but  based  on  tests  conducted 
by  the  committee  we  are  convinced 
that  the  technology  is  available  and 
that  Senators  are  prepared  to  use  it. 
In  the  very  near  future  the  Rules 
Committee  will  inform  each  Senator 
how  to  go  about  making  a  selection 
and  arranging  for  training  and  instal- 
lation.* 


THE  FAIRNESS  OF  THE  REAGAN 
TAX  CUTS 

*  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  several  years  we  have  been 
continually  barraged  by  reports  in  the 
media  and  elsewhere  stating  that  the 
Reagan  tax  cuts  were  a  giveaway  to 
the  rich. 

Well,  the  numbers  have  come  in  at 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
they  indicate  that  all  of  those  people 
opposed  to  the  President's  program 
are  wrong.  Recently  released  Treasury 
Department  statistics  indicate  that 
cuts  in  the  top  marginal  tax  rate  col- 
lected 42  percent  more  revenue  from 
taxpayers  making  $1  million  or  more. 
It  seems  that  President  Reagan  was 
right.  A  cut  in  the  tax  rate  actually 
provided  a  stimulus  for  more  economic 
activity,  and  as  a  result  of  that  activi- 
ty, individuals  made  more  money  and 
paid  more  taxes. 

This  morning,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  fair- 
ness of  the  Reagan  tax  program.  The 
testimony  presented  at  the  hearing 
was  very  interesting  and  would.  I  be- 
lieve, be  a  benefit  to  my  colleagues. 
Consequently.  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  testimony 
that  was  presented,  as  well  as  an  arti- 
cle that  was  printed  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  sever- 
al weeks  ago. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
The  Panic  of  1984 
Conventional  wlsdomers  always  said  tax 
cuts  would  cause  an  economic  panic,  and 
they  finally  may  be  right.  Recently  released 
Treasury  Department  statistics  indicate 
that  cuts  in  the  top  marginal  tax  rate  col- 
lected a  gush  of  revenues  from  the  rich  in 
1982— indeed,  a  42  percent  increase  from 
people  who  made  $1  million  or  more.  What- 
ever the  impact  on  the  economy  or  the 
stock  market,  these  numbers  have  produced 
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a  frenzy  among  those  who  predicted  just 
the  opposite,  a  giveaway  to  the  rich. 

One  refuution.  for  example,  runs  as  fol- 
lows: All  that  happened  in  1982  was  that 
rich  people  declared  more  income  once  tax 
rates  were  cut.  thus  increasing  total  reve- 
nues from  the  rich.  There  is  a  name  for  this 
observed  relationship  between  tax  rates  and 
the  tax  base,  the  Laf  fer  Curve. 

But  of  course,  the  whole  object  of  the 
frenzy  is  to  avoid  admitting  that  Arthur 
Laffer  was  right  that  cutting  high  marginal 
tax  rates  can  induce  more  lax  revenues.  If 
that  is  true  there  is  no  justification  for  a  pu 
nitively  progressive  tax  structure.  So  other 
explanations  have  to  t>e  found. 

One  notion  is  that  collections  went  up  be- 
cause rich  people's  incomes  surged  chiefly 
In  the  capital  gains  area.  The  short  answer 
to  this  argument  is.  So  what?  The  long 
answer  is:  (1)  OK.  if  the  capital  gains  tax 
has  been  so  lucrative  after  being  cut  to  a  20 
percent  maximum,  let's  cut  other  maxi 
mums  too.  And  (2)  people  have  to  have 
gains  to  claim  capital  gains.  Is  the  problem 
with  supply-side  income-tax  cuts  that  they 
cause  stock  market  and  housing  industry 
booms? 

Even  more  paradoxical  is  a  theory  posed 
by  John  Berry  of  the  Washington  Post,  who 
argues  that  the  'rich"  are  now  paying  an  in 
creased  percentage  of  total  tax  revenues  be 
cause  the  incomes  of  the  poor  have  fallen. 
Mr.  Berry  cites  statistics  on  the  adjusted 
gross  income  of  people  earning  under 
$25,000.  In  1981.  he  notes,  taxpayers  falling 
into  this  category  made  a  total  of  $750  bil- 
lion: in  1982.  $726  billion. 

If  the  number  of  people  falling  into  this 
category  were  constant,  these  numbers 
would  indeed  show  that  the  income  of  the 
typical  Individual  making  less  than  $25,000 
went  down.  Ah.  but  the  numbers  were  not 
constant.  In  1981.  70.5  million  taxpayers 
claimed  income  of  $25,000  or  less,  while  in 
1982.  only  68  million  did.  Did  25  million 
taxpayers  disappear,  or  even  die.  perhaps 
victims  of  the  Reagan  Budget  Cuts?  Nope, 
they  simply  moved— into  a  higher  tax  brack- 
et. 

Whereas  in  1981  only  20.6  million  taxpay 
ers  claimed  incomes  tietween  $25,000  and 
$50,000.  in  1982  22  million  did.  This  left 
fewer  people  around  to  report  incomes  of 
less  than  $25,000.  And  so  on  up  the  ladder: 
in  1981.  5,300  taxpayers  claimed  incomes  of 
$1  mUlion  or  more;  in  1982.  8.300  did. 

Imagine  if  all  15  million  people  earning 
less  than  $5,000  suddenly  Inherited  $1  mil 
lion.  Mr.  Berry  would  note  with  alarm  that 
"the  incomes  of  people  earning  less  than 
$5,000  plummeted  to  nothing"  while  the 
incomes  of  millionaires  were  skyrocketing." 
The  debate  seems  to  l)oil  down  to  this:  Is 
it  more  fair  to  tax  the  rich  at  a  very  high 
rate  but  collect  paltry  revenues,  or  to  lax 
them  at  a  lower  rate  but  get  more  money?  Is 
it  better,  say,  to  collect  70  percent  of  a  pie 
that  is  $10  billion  big.  for  a  total  of  $7  bil 
lion;  or  to  get  50  percent  of  a  pie  that  is  $20 
biUion  big.  for  a  total  of  $10  billion? 

We  would  prefer  the  latter  case,  giving  us 
an  extra  $3  billion  to  spend  on  social  pro- 
grams and  the  national  defense.  Of  course, 
this  means  giving  up  the  thrill  of  confiscat- 
ing an  impressive-sounding  percentage  of 
visible  income  from  the  wealthy.  But  as 
compassionate  pragmattsts.  we  place  greater 
value  on  helping  the  poor. 


Was  the  1981  Tax  Cut  Fair? 

(By  Professor  Richard  Vedder  and  Lavell 
Gallaway) 

Thank  you.  Senator  Jepsen,  for  inviting 
us  to  testify  on  this  issue  of  vital  national 
interest.  This  is  something  of  a  homecoming 
for  l)Oth  of  us.  as  we  both  have  had  an  en- 
joyable past  association  with  the  JEC  as 
professional  staff  meml)ers. 

There  has  been  a  growing  public  concern 
about  whether  the  Reagan  economic  pro- 
gram, and  in  particular  the  1981  tax  bill, 
was  "fair."  We  wish  to  make  three  major 
points  with  respect  to  this  question. 

First,  the  recent  primary  campaigns  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  some  political  offi- 
cials and  some  parts  of  the  public  believe 
that  Increased  taxation  of  the  rich  relative 
to  the  poor  means  a  fairer  tax  system.  The 
empirical  evidence  is  crystal  clear  that  per- 
sons holding  that  view  should  consider  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  as  a 
major  milestone  in  a  half  century  of  public 
policy  moves  in  providing  income  equality. 
That  statement  is  based  not  only  on  data 
showing  that  the  wealthy  paid  a  larger  pro 
portion  of  the  total  income  tax  burden  in 
1982  than  in  1981.  but  also  on  six  decades  of 
history  that  show  a  systematic  tendency  for 
the  tax  burden  of  the  rich  to  rise  relative  to 
that  of  the  poor  when  marginal  tax  rates 
are  reduced  for  upper  income  groups. 

Second,  the  evidence  suggests  that  the 
American  people  are  more  concerned  with 
horizontal  equity,  and  strongly  believe  that 
persons  with  similar  incomes  should  pay 
similar  amounts  of  income  tax.  The  public 
appears  to  be  particularly  galled  at  the 
thought  that  some  rich  persons  escape  tax- 
ation altogether.  The  1981  tax  bill  was  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  alleviating  that  con- 
cern, as  is  such  a  legislative  proposal  as  the 
Kemp-Kaslen  tax  simplification  bill. 

Third,  fairness  '  is  an  elusive  concept  to 
define  and  impossible  to  objectively  meas- 
ure with  any  precision.  Nonetheless,  the 
best  available  evidence  is  that  fairness 
cannot  be  increased  by  increasing  tax  rate 
progressively.  A  "soak  the  rich"  philosophy 
of  taxation  is  not  considered  to  tie  fair  by 
the  American  people.  The  reduction  in  tax 
rates  for  all  groups  in  the  1981  tax  bill  was 
viewed  by  the  American  public  as  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  improving  tax  equity  or 
fairness,  contrary  to  the  utterances  of  Jesse 
Hartdale  and  other  politicians. 

MARGINAL  TAX  REDUCTIONS  AND  THE  TAX 
burden:  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE 

Let  me  elaborate  briefly  on  each  of  these 
points.  First,  other  witnesses  and  other  ob- 
servers such  as  the  distinguished  syndicated 
columnist  Warren  Brookes  have  demon- 
strated that  the  1982  tax  reduction  lowered 
tax  payments  by  the  relatively  low  income 
groups  but  increased  payments  by  the  rich, 
a  move  in  the  direction  of  increased  fairness 
if  the  view  is  correct  that  the  federal  income 
tax  previously  imposed  too  low  of  a  tax 
burden  on  the  rich  relative  to  the  poor. 

Some  have  criticized  this  evidence  on  the 
grounds  that  1982  was  an  unusual  year, 
with  a  stock  market  boom,  a  major  reces- 
sion, and  so  on.  Examination  of  the  histori- 
cal evidence  suggests,  however,  that  the 
1982  experience  was  very  typical.  When 
marginal  tax  rates  are  reduced  significantly 
for  the  rich,  tax  payments  from  the  rich 
almost  invariably  rise  relative  to  tax  pay- 
ments from  the  poor. 

Consider  the  interwar  period  from  1920  to 
1941.  In  those  years,  the  maximum  marginal 
tax  rate  was  lowered  and  raised  drastically 
on  several  occasions,  ranging  from  24  per- 


cent in  1929  to  80  percent  in  1940  and  1941. 
The  era  included  high  war-related  rates,  a 
period  of  supply  side  tax  rate  reductions 
promoted  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Mellon,  and  the  Hoover-Roosevelt  "soak  the 
rich  "  tax  increases  of  the  Thirties. 

TABLE  1  -TAX  RATES  AND  SHARE  Of  TOTAL  TAX  BURDEN 
BORNE  BY  SUPER  RICH,  1920-41 ' 
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Table  1  shows  that  in  years  in  which  the 
tax  burden  on  the  rich  was  the  lowest,  the 
proportion  of  total  income  taxes  paid  was 
the  largest— more  than  twice  as  great  as  in 
the  highest  tax  years.  The  evidence  in  Table 
1  is  confirmed  by  use  of  a  highly  accepted 
statistical  technique  known  as  regression 
analysis.  About  72  percent  of  the  variation 
in  relative  tax  effort  by  super  rich  Ameri- 
cans is  explained  by  variations  in  the  mar- 
ginal and  average  tax  rates,  with  a  strong 
and  statistically  significant  negative  rela- 
tionship observed  between  the  marginal  tax 
rate  and  the  proportion  of  tax  paid. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  high  marginal 
tax  rates  of  high  income  Americans  might 
satisfy  the  demagogic  instincts  of  some  poli- 
ticians, but  those  rates  end  up  placing  an  in- 
creasing tax  burden  on  poorer  Americans. 

The  experience  of  the  interwar  years  is 
duplicated  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Take  the  Kennedy  tax  cut  of  1964  and  1965. 
In  1963.  those  with  $1,000,000  or  more 
income  paid  $326  million  in  taxes,  while  in 
1965  they  paid  $603  million,  and  their  share 
of  the  total  tax  burden  rose  significantly. 
Yet  those  high  income  Americans  got  a  gen- 
erous tax  cut.  almost  equal  in  percentage 
terms  to  those  in  lower  income  groups.  More 
details  on  this  tax  cut  are  provided  in  an  ex- 
cellent 1982  staff  study  prepared  for  your 
committee,  and  I  recommend  you  look  at  it. 

The  laffer  cure  lives!  Why?  The  answer  is 
almost  trivially  simple.  Citizens  face  two  op- 
lions:  they  can  pay  taxes  or  not  pay  taxes. 
The  latter  option  can  be  pursued  along  two 
lines,  namely  tax  avoidance  (which  is  legal) 
or  tax  evasion  (which  is  illegal.)  Lowering 
marginal  tax  rates  lowers  the  cost  of  paying 
taxes,  reducing  incentives  to  engage  in 
either  tax  avoidance  or  lax  evasion  strate- 
gies. Income  comes  out  of  shelters  and  out 
of  the  underground  economy  and  is  taxed. 
If  you  attempt  to  lax  the  Golden  Goose  loo 
much,  it  will  run  away. 

FLUSHING  THE  MILLIONAIRES  INTO  THE  TAX 
economy:  THE  1981  TAX  CUT 

To  our  second  point.  Survey  data  show 
that  taxpayers  are  enraged  by  the  fact  that 
some  rich  persons  do  not  pay  taxes.  In  the 
jargon  of  public  finance,  people  are  con- 
cerned with  horizontal  equity,  or  the  issues 
of  whether  people  in  similar  economic  cir- 
cumstances pay  similar  amounts  of  taxes.  It 
is  considered  unfair  for  some  millionaires  to 
pay  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
taxes  while  others  pay  nothing. 

In  the  last  few  years  two  significant 
changes  in  the  tax  code  have  greatly  Im- 
proved  horizontal   equity   by   flushing   out 


many  herstofore  hidden  millionaires.  The 
first  is  legislation  effective  in  1979  sharply 
reducing  tax  rates  on  capital  gains,  the 
second  is  legislation  approved  at  the  request 
of  President  Reagan  in  1981  lowering  taxes 
for  virtually  all  American. 

Using  regression  analysis  again,  we  devel- 
oped a  model  based  on  changing  personal 
income  levels  and  time  trends  that  can  ex- 
plain almost  94  percent  of  the  variation  in 
the  number  of  income  tax  returns  filed  by 
persons  with  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
income  for  the  period  1970  to  1978.  In  1978. 
for  example,  there  were  2,039  returns  filed 
by  those  making  $1,000,000  or  more  annual- 
ly in  income,  while  our  model  predicted 
2.035  returns,  only  four  less.  Yet  in  1979  our 
model  says  there  should  have  been  2.474  re- 
turns—but in  fact  there  were  3,594,  45  per- 
cent more.  Why  the  big  error?  A  sharp  re- 
duction in  marginal  tax  rates  of  capital 
gains  (from  49  to  28  percent)  flushed  well 
over  a  thousand  millionaires  into  the  tax- 
able economy. 

Using  a  similar  model  for  the  period  1970 
to  1981  based  on  levels  of  personal  incomes, 
time  trends,  and  a  "dummy"  variable  meas- 
uring the  impact  of  the  aforementioned  cap- 
ital gains  tax  changes,  we  can  predict  over 
99  percent  of  the  variation  in  the  number  of 
tax  returns  over  time,  and  the  model  is  oth- 
erwise extremely  robust  statistically.  In 
1981.  our  model  predicted  5.198  returns 
would  be  filed  by  those  with  over  $1,000,000 
in  income,  while  in  fact  5,495  were  filed, 
only  82  more.  However,  in  1982,  the  same 
model  predicts  5.495  returns,  while  the 
actual  number  of  returns  filed  was  49  per- 
cent larger,  8,185.  The  reason  is  simple:  the 
reduction  in  the  top  marginal  rate  from  70 
to  50  percent.  Some  2,690  very  rich  persons 
joined  the  taxpaying  army,  paying  hundeds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  and  reducing 
the  problem  of  horizontal  equity. 

FAIRNESS  AND  THE  1981  TAX  CUT:  SOME 
EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  PEOPLK 

Fairness  is  something  that  caiuiot  be  pre- 
cisely measured,  and  indeed  different 
people,  with  different  value  systems,  have 
diverging  views  on  what  is  fair  or  unfair. 
Professional  economists  or  organizations 
like  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  cannot 
in  any  objective,  scientific  way,  "prove"  or 
disprove  that  any  tax  is  fair  or  unfair.  The 
values  of  the  so-called  experts,  including 
myself,  should  count  no  more  in  evaluating 
fairness  than  the  values  of  millions  of  ordi- 
nary Uxpayers  with  no  claims  of  expert 
status.  The  public  at  large  is  probably  the 
best  judge  as  to  the  "fairness"  of  a  tax. 

In  this  regard,  the  nonpartisan  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions (ACIR)  has  been  conducting  polls  on 
tax  fairness  for  many  years.  For  many 
years,  the  polls  were  done  by  Opinion  Re- 
search Corporation,  although  the  latest  poll 
was  conducted  by  the  Gallup  Organization. 

One  question  consistently  asked  is: 
"Which  do  you  think  is  the  worst  tax— that 
is.  the  least  fair?"  Chart  One  looks  at 
changes  in  the  porportion  of  the  respond- 
ents thinldng  the  federal  income  tax  was 
the  most  unfair  over  time.  During  the  Sev- 
enties, the  proportion  of  the  population 
thinking  ttie  federal  income  tax  was  the 
most  unfair  tax  grew  nearly  two  percent 
each  year,  so  that  by  1981  the  Income  tax 
was  considered  far  more  unfair  than  local 
property  taxes,  perennially  the  most  dis- 
liked tax.  Yet  feelings  as  to  the  unfairness 
of  the  tax  have  declined  slightly  since  the 
1981  tax  cut  was  approved,  reversing  a 
decade  long  trend  of  increasing  disenchant- 
ment. At  least  from  the  public's  perspective. 


the  1981  tax  bill  seemed  to  be  a  move  to- 
wards more  equity,  not  less. 
Chart  1.— Change  in  percent  vievnng  Feder- 
al income  tax  as  most  unfair  tax,  1972-»3 
More  unfair:  Percent 

March  1972  to  May  1977 +9 

May  1977  to  September  1981 +6 

Less  Unfair: 

September  1981  to  May  1983 -1 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  rise  in 
public  perceptions  of  unfairness  with  re- 
spect to  the  federal  Income  tax  did  not 
occur  in  a  period  when  the  tax  system  was 
becoming  more  regressive.  Indeed,  as  Table 
2  suggests,  the  proportion  of  the  population 
viewing  the  income  tax  as  the  most  unfair 
tax  almost  doubled  in  a  period  when  the 
share  of  the  tax  burden  paid  by  high 
income  groups  actually  rose  relative  to  the 
share  of  the  tax  burden  borne  by  the  poor. 
The  problem  with  the  tax  system,  that 
would  suggest,  is  not  the  rich  pay  loo  small 
a  share  of  taxes.  Rather,  the  problems  lie 
elsewhere,  such  as  the  horizontal  equity 
issues  mentioned  earlier. 

TABLE  2.— FAIRNESS  AND  TAX  BURDENS,  1972  AND  1981 

■ 197?       1981 

hroent  vmnng  Federii  income  Ui  as  most  unfair  Ui  19         36 

Percent  of  income  taies  pan)  t)y  top  10  percent  ot  income 

iKipienIs 43  68     44  06 

tocent  o(  income  tajies  pan)  by  bottom  20  percnil  of 

mcome  recipients .,         267       199 

Pragresswity  indei  ratn.  lai  payments  of  top  10  percent  to 

(« payments  of  bottom  20  percent      16  7       221 


Souros:  fntemaf  Revenue  Senna.  Mvisory  (Immrssion  on  Intergovernmental 
RelaliORS. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  claim  that  the  1981  tax  cut  was 
unfair  is  without  foundation.  The  1981  legis- 
lation increased  the  tax  burden  on  the  rich 
relative  to  the  poor,  reducing  vertical  in- 
equities. Horizontal  inequities  were  reduced 
by  increased  participation  in  the  tax  system 
by  wealthy  Americans.  The  American  public 
itself  views  the  1981  lax  cut  as  a  move 
toward  greater  equity.  The  fairness  issue,  at 
least  as  it  relates  to  the  1981  lax  cut,  is  no 
issue  at  all. 

Statement  to  Congress 
(Submitted  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  June  12,  1984) 
Since  the  modem  income  lax  was  first 
levied  in  1913,  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  (ERTA)  was  only  the  third  in- 
stance in  which  the  basic  rate  schedules 
were  substantially  reduced.  (The  other  two 
were  the  so-called  "Kennedy '  tax  cuts  of 
1964  and  the  "Mellon""  cuts  40  years  before 
that.)  Over  the  years,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous other  tax  cuts,  but  they  usually  in- 
volved enlargement  of  exeptions  to  the  basic 
rates.  One  observer  (Michael  K.  Evans)  has 
estimated  that  the  percentage  of  any  in- 
crease in  personal  Income  that  was  paid  in 
taxes  (including  state,  local  and  Federal 
income  taxes  and  Social  Security  taxes)  was 
about  10  percentage  points  higher  in  the 
late  1970"s  than  it  was  in  1965  after  the 
Kennedy  tax  cut.  This  Increase  in  the  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease of  only  4  percentage  points  in  the  av- 
erage tax  rate,  or  total  {>ersonal  taxes  as  a 
proportion  of  total  income.  This  divergence 
iietween  the  changes  in  the  average  rate 
and  the  marginal  rate  reflected  "bracket 
creep."  caused  by  the  interaction  of  inflated 
incomes  and  progressive  rate  schedules,  and 
the  use  of  "targeted  tax  cuts'  during  the 
years  1965-1980.  In  1980,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  increased  13.5  percent. 


Those  whose  incomes  kept  up  but  who  had 
no  real  gain  in  pre-tax  income  paid  higher 
real  taxes.  The  extent  of  this  unlegislated 
tax  increase  for  a  family  of  four  at  various 
income  levels  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

The  13.5  percent  Increase  in  the  CPI  for 
1980  followed  increases  of  11.3  percent  in 
1979,  7.7  percent  in  1978  and  6.5  percent  in 
1977.  Individual  income  taxes  (national 
income  accounts  basis)  Increased  from  10.5 
percent  of  each  (non-imputed)  personal 
income  in  1976  to  11.9  percent  in  1980  de- 
spite some  tax  reductions,  including  a  drop 
in  capital  gains  tax  rates,  during  those 
years.  By  1980  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  major 
tax  reduction  as  the  effects  of  bracket  creep 
were  becoming  too  pronounced  to  be  ig- 
nored by  the  administration  or  Congress,  no 
matter  who  was  in  office. 

TABLE  1.--BRACKET  CREEP"  IN  1980  FOR  A  FAMILY  OF 
FOUR 


1980  income 

Inflation, 
induced  tai 
inaease ' 

$10,000 

$297 

20,000 

252 

30,000 

521 

50.000 

1 179 

100,000 

2  524 

200,000     

500,000  

4J71 
4  863 

'  Excess  ot  1980  federal  income  taws  over  1979  taxes,  expressed  ui  1980 
dollars  for  a  married  couple  witti  two  dependents  and  no  deductions  tu 
credits  (except  tlie  earned  income  credil),  or  adjustments  to  gross  income  and 
wtnse  income  increased  is  mucti  as  tlie  (71  between  1979  and  1980, 

Before  considering  the  changes  that  were 
actually  enacted  in  ERTA.  it  is  worth  exam- 
ining bracket  creep  further.  As  Table  1  sug- 
gests, the  effects  of  bracket  creep  fall  pro- 
portionally more  on  those  with  lower  in- 
comes. (The  $10,000  family  was  subject  to  a 
double  whammy  in  1980.  not  only  because 
more  of  their  income  was  taxed  at  a  higher 
rate,  but  also  because  the  workings  of  the 
earned  income  credit  added  12.5  percentage 
points  to  their  marginal  tax  rale.)  Inflation- 
induced  income  gains  have  a  proportionally 
larger  impact  on  taxes  in  the  lower  income 
ranges,  because  the  brackets  are  narrower 
at  the  bottom.  At  the  lop,  taxpayers  are  less 
affected  by  bracket  creep.  The  marginal  lax 
rate  can  creep  no  higher  than  the  top.  The 
tax  liabilities  of  those  in  the  top  bracket  are 
only  inflated  to  the  extent  that  income 
taxed  in  the  lop  bracket  becomes  a  larger 
proportion  of  total  inflated  income. 

One  of  ERTA"s  key  provisions  was  to 
"index"  taxes  starling  next  year  (1985).  so 
that  any  gains  in  nominal  income  which 
simply  reflect  a  loss  of  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  will  not  lead  to  lower  real  after- 
tax incomes  and  purchasing  power.  If  the 
indexizaton  of  lax  brackets  and  other  provi- 
sions fixed  in  dollars  is  postponed  or  re- 
pealed, the  impact  will  be  proportionally 
largest  on  taxpayers  with  the  smallest  in- 
comes. Any  resultant  Increase  in  tax  re- 
ceipts will  mainly  be  paid  by  taxpayers  in 
the  middle  (say.  $20,000  to  $75,000)  because 
such  taxpayers  receive  most  U.S.  income 
and  pay  the  bulk  of  income  taxes.  Of  course 
this  latter  ast>ect  is  inescapable:  Any  pro- 
spective increase  in  taxes  designed  to  in- 
crease Federal  revenues  will  mainly  affect 
those  in  the  middle:  neither  the  "poor""  not 
the  "rich'"  have  sufficient  aggregate  re- 
sources for  lax  changes  to  make  a  substan- 
tial Impact  on  tax  receipts  from  those 
groups. 

The    major    provision    of    ERTA    was    a 
phased-in  reduction  of  tax  rates  "'across  the 
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board."  Starting  with  a  l"/.  percent  tax 
credit  against  1981  lax  liabilities,  rates  were 
reduced  in  all  brackets  during  1982.  1983 
and  1984.  The  overall  reductions  totaled 
about  23  percent  (with  some  variation  due 
to  rounding  tax  rates  to  whole  numbers)  In 
addition  the  top  marginal  rate  was  reduced 
In  the  first  year  (1982)  from  70  to  50  per- 
cent, a  28.6  percent  reduction. 

At  the  time  of  enactment,  official  projec 
tions  were  for  a  25  percent  decrease  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  over  the 
four-year  span  that  tax  rates  were  to  be  re 
duced.  Thus,  it  was  expected  that  the  ERTA 
tax  rate  cuts  would  be  slightly  less  than  the 
effects  of  bracket  creep  for  "most  taxpayers 
whose  incomes  kept  up  with  the  cost  of 
living  between  1980  and  1984 

As  it  turned  out.  prices  increased  less  than 
was  expected:  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  is  now     only"  about  20  percent  less 
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than  four  years  ago.  which  means  that  most 
taxpayers  received  small  real  income  tax 
cuts  instead  of  slight  real  increases  between 
1980  and  1984  (For  wage  and  salary  earners 
this  was  offset  by  increased  Social  Security 
taxes.)  It  was  this  underestimate  of  price  in 
flalion  combined  with  the  effects  of  the 
1981-82  recession  lalso  unanticipated  at  the 
time  ERTA  was  passed),  that  produced  the 
large  shortfall  of  Federal  income  tax  re- 
ceipts from  earlier  projections. 

But  ERTA  was  designed  not  so  much  to 
reduce  tax  payments  In  real  terms  (except 
in  relation  to  what  they  might  have  been  if 
bracket  creep  had  continued  unchecked)  as 
to  reduce  mariginal  tax  rates.  In  Table  2.  I 
have  shown  the  average  and  marginal  Fed 
eral  tax  rales  (including  both  income  and 
Social  Security  taxes)  for  1980  and  1984  and 
the  percentage  point  change  between  those 
years.  I  have  also  shown  the  total  taxes  due 


and  the  1980  to  1984  changes,  expressed  in 
1980  dollars  As  In  Table  1,  these  were  com- 
puted for  families  of  four  with  uncomplicat- 
ed tax  returns. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  data  in 
Tables  1  and  2  are  artificial.  Few  taxpayers 
today  have  uncomplicated  returns.  Above 
relatively  modest  income  levels,  virtually 
none  do.  At  a  minimum,  this  means  that 
anyone  who  is  paying  the  1984  taxes  on  the 
Income  levels  shown  in  Table  2  is  likely  to 
have  a  higher  income  in  any  generally  un- 
derstood sense.  Nevertheless  some  general 
observations  seem  warranted. 

First.  ERTA  did  not  actually  produce  sig- 
nificantly reduced  Federal  taxes  in  real 
terms  for  most  taxpayers.  In  fact,  real  tax 
liabilities  (including  Social  Security  taxes) 
increased  slightly  for  real  incomes  in  the 
range  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  taxpay- 
ers are  found. 


TABLt  2  -CHANGE  IN  COMBINED  FEDERAL  INCOME  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXES,  MARRIED  WORRER  WITH  2  DEPENDENTS,  1980  TO  1984 

Owui  jmourl",  m  1980  (WU'M 


SIO.OM 

tnm 

$30000 

uo.ooo 

$100,000 
1200.000 

tsooooo 


Clunjf  hum 
1980 

4»«i>e(  \a 

1980 

I  tile  ipe<ce«l. 
1984           CMdje 

Muginii 

ta«  me  (puMili 

1984  !ja« 

1980 

1984 
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•  y.i} 

99 
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221 

20  7 

-14 

iW 

•  71 

17  5 

17  6 

.  3 

301 

28  7 

-14 

6870 

*3}2 

218 

27  9 

.11 

320 

34  2 

*27 

11900 

MS 

281 

27  8 

.  10 

49  0 

42  0 

-70 

35  9?' 

5  299 

412 

35  6 

56 

59  0 

490 

-100 

tiV. 

20  328 

53  0 

42  8 

10  2 

68  0 

50  0 

-18  0 

21-:  in 

79  94(1 

631 

47  1 

150 

70  0 

500 

-20  0 
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Second,  marginal   tax   rates  did  decrease 
"across  the  board"  lietween  1980  and  1984 
The  B31TA  decreases  were  offset  by  the  In 
creased  Social  Security  taxes  of  0.6  percent 
age  point  where  applicable  and.  l)ecause  the 
Social  Security  tax  base  rose  faster  than  the 
CPI.  the  marginal  rate  on  wage  and  salary 
income  may  have  actually  increased  for  a 
few  souls  who  had   managed   to  receive  a 
small  portion  of  their  pay  free  of  this  tax  in 
1980  but  not  In  1984.  (This  is  the  cause  of 
the   2.7    percentage   point    increase    in   the 
marginal  rate  of  the  $30,000  family  shown 
in  Table  2.) 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  ERTA  significantly 
reduced  the  marginal  tax  rate  on  those  with 
higher  incomes.  However,  the  individual 
income  lax  schedules  remain  sharp  progres 
sive.  The  1984  rate  schedules  call  for  a 
family  of  four  with  10  times  the  income  of  a 
$10,000  family  to  pay  30  limes  as  much  lax 
and  for  a  family  with  50  times  $10,000  of 
income  to  pay  200  times  as  much. 

Since  the  time  it  was  first  proposed,  critics 
and  opponents  of  ERTA   have  focused  on 
the  extent  of  the  tax  reduction  for  upper 
income  taxpayers  that  the  new  rate  sched 
ules  called  for  This  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
so-called    fairness    issue    with    respect    to 
ERTA.  But  as  anyone  who  has  even  looked 
at  a  form  1040  recognizes,  there  can  be  vast 
differences  l>etween  ■Income"  In  a  general 
ized  sense  of  the  word  and  what  appear  on 
the  line  labeled    taxable  income."  '  At  some 
level  of  marginal  taxation,  an  individual  will 
begin  to  consider  the  lax  consequences  of 
decision::  to  work,  save  or  Invest.  This  level 
cannot  be  determined  precisely  (and  it  prob- 


'  In  strict  economic  terms.  »n  individual's  income 
in  m  pven  period  can  only  be  defined  as  total  con 
sumption  plus  change  m  net  »orth  adjusted  for 
price  level  change  is  taxed  on  form  1040s  is  only 
vacuely  related  to  this,  especially  if  the  taxpayer 
holds  assets  or  is  a  net  debtor  or  creditor 


ably  varies  among  Individuals),  but  there 
can  be  llltle  doubt  that  anyone  who  was 
subject  to  the  top  70  percent  marginal  rale 
in  1980.  made  few.  if^ny.  financial  decisions 
in  which  the  lax  implications  were  not  con- 
sidered. 

Even  people  facing  much  lower  marginal 
rales  probably  make  tax-influenced  choices 
concerning  work  vs.  leisure,  taxable  vs.  non- 
taxable     investments,      doll -yourself      vs 
paying  for  services,  'on  the-books"  vs.  "off- 
the  books,"  and  so  forth.  Choices  that  lax- 
payers   make   lo  avoid   or  evade   taxes   not 
only  sene  to  shrink  the  tax  base  but  also 
retard  economic  growth.  The  economy  as  a 
whole   reflects  countless  individual  choices 
and  if  the  tax  laws  drive  people  toward  Inef 
ficient   but   lightly-taxed   uses  of   resources 
and   away    from   more   efficient    fully  taxed 
uses,  then  the  economy  as  a  whole  suffers 
Serious  analysts  have  recognized  that  the 
fairness"  issue  cannot   be  assessed  simply 
from  the  relationship  between  the  old  and 
new  rate  schedules  without  reference  to  any 
changes  in  actual  taxpayer  behavior.  Unfor- 
tunately, measuring  the  effects  of  ERTA  on 
the  lax  base  and  on  resource  allocation  are 
Incomparably    more    difficult     to    measure 
than  is  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  new  tax 
schedules  on   hypothetical   taxpayers  (as   1 
have  done  in  tables  1  and  2).  The  latter  type 
of  analysis  has  dominated  discussions  of  the 
effects  of  ERTA  since  it  was  first  proposed. 
The  largest  and  most  exhaustive  attempt 
was  a  March  1984  staff  memorandum  of  the 
Congressional   Budget  Office  (CBO).  "The 
Combined  Effects  of  Major  Changes  in  Indl 
vidual  Income  and  Excise  Taxes  Enacted  in 
1981  and  1982  for  Households  in  Different 
Income     Categories."      Astoundlngly      this 
study  relied  on    static  estimates  based 

on  the  somewhat  [!]  arbitrary  assumption 
that  changes  in  the  tax  code  do  not 

have  significant  effects  on  general  taxpayer 
behavior  or  otherwise  on  the  economy  at 


to  B'KS  'Vart  inoi  do  tley  fellecl  ll*  manmum  lu  on  eatnefl  income  lO" 

large.  This  methodology  effectively  pre- 
cluded any  findings  that  ERTA  had  worked 
in  ways  thai  its  advocates  had  expected. 

With  this  methodology,  it  should  have 
been  no  .surprise  that  the  CBO  found  that 
the  rich"  benefited  far  more  from  ERTA 
than  the  poor."  ERTA's  opponents  reacted 
lo  their  findings  like  felines  to  catnip.  The 
New  York  Times  editors  proclaimed  that 
the  CBO  was  a  professional,  not  a  partisan, 
organization."  And  they  asserted  that  "it 
seems  clear  thai  the  rich  have  gotten  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer." 

However,  as  behavioral  scientists,  profes- 
sional economists  must  look  when  possible 
to  actual  evidence  of  human  behavior.  Such 
evidence,  IRS  and  Treasury  reports  of 
changes  In  actual  tax  payments,  was  avail- 
able to  the  CBO  well  before  their  study  was 
published.  In  terms  of  the  ethics  of  the  eco- 
nomics profession.  I  can  only  call  the  CBO's 
methodology  scandalous.  If  anything  the 
actual  data  on  lax  collections  have  indicated 
that  high  Income  taxpayers  have  paid  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  Treasury's  total 
income  taxes  since  ERTA  even  though 
ERTA  gave  them  the  largest  reduction  in 
tax  rates.  I  have  appended  an  article  on  this 
subject,  portions  of  which  appeared  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  May  1,  1984.  il  have 
also  appended  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rudolph 
Penner  and  an  editorial  from  the  Journal, 
that  relate  to  this  article.) 

ERTA  presented  a  rare  opportunity  for 
economists:  a  significant  sudden  change  in 
the  rewards  and  penalties  applicable  to  a 
relatively  small  but  heterogeneous  group: 
those  who  have  high  property  incomes.  One 
might  have  expected  that  a  major  effort 
would  have  l)een  made  to  ascertain  what 
these  changes  have  been  especially  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  a  major  interest  in 
the    subject    and    who    have    the    quickest 


access  to  the  available  data:  the  Treasury 
and  the  CBO  for  example. 

I  hope  these  hearings  will  prompt  those 
with  the  best  abilities  and  resources  to  de- 
termine what  actually  happened.  I  believe 
that  actital  tax  liabilities  this  year  may  well 
be  more  "progressively"  distributed  in  1984 
than  in  1980,  i.e.,  that  as  a  result  of  ERTA, 
upper-income  taxpayers  now  account  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  all  personal  income 
taxes  due.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  at- 
tacks on  ERTA  as  "unfair"  can  be  based  on 
envy  alone.— Lawrence  S.  Pratt,  American 
Institute  for  Economic  Research. 

Tw:  CBO  Report:  "Pacts"  roR  the 
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(Chart  1  not  reproducible  in  the  Record.] 
A  key  idea  of  supply-side  economics  is 
that  lower  tax  rates  encourage  more  produc- 
tive effort  and  Incomes.  The  1981  tax  bill 
provide*!  "across  the  board"  income  tax  rate 
cuts.  But  for  most  taxpayers  there  has  been 
little  actual  tax  relief,  because  rate  cuts 
have  been  offset  by  "bracket  creep"  due  to 
inflated  incomes.  The  major  exceptions 
were  the  high-income  taxpayers,  for  whom 
the  top  rate  dropped  from  70  percent  in 
1981  to  50  percent  in  1982.  The  share  of 
income  taxes  paid  by  the  top  group  in- 
creased in  1982,  and  their  actual  taxes  paid 
decreased  much  less  than  the  rate  cuts  im- 
plied. This  was  a  classic  supply-side  re- 
sponse. The  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
which  purportedly  provides  Congress  with 
accurate  and  nonpartisan  information,  re- 
cently produced  a  widely  reported  analysis 
of  the  effects  of  changes  in  Federal  taxes 
and  spending  on  various  income  groups.  In 
suggesting  ERTA  was  more  advantageous  to 
the  "rich"  than  the  "poor."  this  report  com- 
pletely disregarded  actual  tax  changes,  rely- 
ing on  estimates  based  on  the  assumption 
that  taipayers'  behavior  is  unaffected  by 
tax  rate  changes.  The  politicians  seem  to 
prefer  the  belief  that  citizens  do  not  act  on 
their  own  initiative  and  can  benefit  only 
from  politically  targeted  tax  and  spending 
programs. 

Since  the  Ek:onomic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  (EftTA)  was  first  proposed,  critics  have 
decried  the  dollar  magnitude  of  the  prospec- 
tive tax  savings  of  the  "rich"  (large)  and  of 
the  "poor"  (small).  These  dollar  magnitudes 
are  calculated  by  applying  the  lower  tax 
rate  to  an  estimated  amount  of  taxable 
Income— which  amount  is  assumed  to  be  the 
same  under  the  high-rate  tax  structure  as 
under  the  low-rate  structure.  This  is  called  a 
static  analysis  of  tax  revenues.  The  supply- 
side  rationale  for  the  cuts,  that  lower  rates 
would  faster  higher  taxable  income,  was  dis- 
missed as  a  sort  of  eccentric  nuttiness,  at 
worst,  or  something  that  cannot  be  tested, 
at  best. 

Not  the  least  reason  for  this  has  been  the 
Administration's  failure  to  enimciate  and 
repeat  at  every  opportunity  the  original 
supply-side  rational.  Instead,  the  Adminis- 
tration's tendency  has  been  to  respond  to 
the  critics  with  some  variation  on  the 
theme:  "Golly,  we  treated  everyone  the 
same."  As  recently  as  at  his  April  4  news 
conference,  the  President  answered  a  hos- 
tile question  on  this  subject  with. 
"...  there  is  no  way  that  the  tax  program 
could  have  benefitted  someone  at  one  end  of 
the  scale  and  not  the  other.  It's  based  on 
proportions. "  By  now.  however,  it  should 
not   be  necessary   to  guess  about  the  re- 
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sponse  of  taxpayers  to  the  Reagan  tax  cuts. 
The  initial  evidence  is  in,  and  it  is  consistent 
with  the  supply-side  rationale. 

In  1982,  the  first  full  year  after  ERTA, 
most  Americans  received  little  or  no  real 
income  tax  relief.  Personal  income  tax  rates 
were  indeed  10  percent  lower  "across  the 
board"  than  in  1981.  but  nominal  incomes 
were  driven  up  by  inflation  (6,0  percent  as 
measured  by  the  GNP  deflator).  Therefore, 
the  1982  reductions  mainly  offset  "bracket 
creep,"  and  for  most  groups  marginal 
income  tax  rates  changed  little.*  Persons 
with  high  property  incomes  were  a  major 
exception— the  top  rate  on  such  income 
dropped  from  70  percent  in  1981  to  50  per- 
cent in  1982. 

Here  at  the  American  Institute  we  looked 
to  the  nonwithheld  ("other")  component  of 
Federal  individual  income  tax  receipts  for 
an  early  sign  of  a  supply-side  response  to 
ERTA.  In  the  summer  of  1982  we  noted  that 
the  12-month  total  of  this  "other"  compo- 
nent, which  is  where  quarterly  estimated 
tax  payments  on  property  incomes  are  re- 
ported, had  Increased  to  a  9-year  high  as  a 
proportion  of  individual  income  tax  re- 
ceipts. (It  has  since  remained  higher  than  at 
any  time  during  the  years  1973-81.  See 
Chart  1.)  We  subsequently  reported  that  for 
fiscal  1982  the  "other"  component  was  $7.9 
billion  higher  than  in  fiscal  1981  and  $9.7 
billion  more  than  had  been  forecast  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in  Febru- 
ary of  that  year.  The  amount  had  increased, 
when  the  static  analysis  of  the  budgeteers 
had  foretold  a  decrease. 

In  fiscal  1983  the  "other"  category  was 
the  only  major  category  of  Federal  receipts 
to  exceed  the  early- 1982  budget  projection. 
This  was  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
the  economic  assumptions  used  in  that 
budget  projection  were  grossly  optimistic, 
and  thus  one  would  have  expected  taxable 
incomes,  and  thus  tax  revenues,  to  be  much 
lower  than  projected. 

The  trend  of  non-withheld,  or  other,  indi- 
vidual income  tax  receipts  is  influenced  by 
many  fsuitors.  Collection  procedures  and  the 
timing  of  payments  are  two.  Therefore,  the 
early  data  were  never  more  than  an  indica- 
tion that  the  rich  were  paying  a  larger 
share  of  tax.  Confirmation  had  to  await 
publication  of  detailed  data  from  the  1982 
tax  returns.  These  recently  became  avail- 
able. (The  date  over  the  signature  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  Janu- 
ary 31.)  One  of  the  first  reriorts  of  these 
data  was  in  a  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
of  April  11.  There  the  editors  used  the  data, 
as  presented  in  Table  1.  to  show  that  for 
groups  with  incomes  of  less  than  $50,000. 
the  share  of  taxes  paid  in  1982  was  lower 
than  it  was  in  1981  and  that  for  groups 
above  $50,000  the  share  was  2.5  percentage 
points  higher.  The  Reagan  "tax  cuts  for  the 
rich"  had,  if  anything,  shifted  some  of  the 
income  tax  burden  away  from  the  poor. 
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WASHINGTON  CAN'T  BE  BOTHERED  WITH  THE 
FACTS 

The  most  widely  quoted  attempt  to  assess 
the  effects  of  "Reaganomics"  has  been  a 
March  1984  staff  report  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  (CBO)  called  "The  Com- 
bined Effects  of  Major  Changes  in  Federal 
Taxes  and  Spending  P>rograms  Since  1981  " 
Its  findings  usually  have  been  distilled  to  an 
estimate  that  between  1981  and  1984,  house- 
holds with  less  than  $10,000  income  "lost 
$820.  while  households  with  over  $80,000 
income  "gained  "  $8,270  as  a  result  of  the 
•Reagan  revolution."  A  subsidiary  report  in- 
dicates that  the  $8,270  figure  was  more  than 
accounted  for  by  average  estimated  ERTA 
tax  savings  of  $8,750  by  top-income  house- 
holds this  year  (1984).  For  this  group  ERTA 
was  estimated  to  have  "saved"  $7,510  in 
1983  and  $5,100  in  1982. 

In  Table  2  we  have  shown  ( 1 )  the  average 
tax  per  return  for  the  various  income 
groups  used  in  the  CBO  study  and  (2)  the 
change  from  1981,  in  percent  and  in  dollars. 
As  one  should  expect  in  the  light  of  the  top 
group's  large  tax  liabilities,  the  dollar  de- 
crease in  the  top  group  (over  $75,000  adjust- 
ed gross  income)  was  the  largest.  But  the  2.7 
percent  per  return  decrease  in  the  top  group 
was  proportionally  by  far  and  away  the 
smallest.*  By  static  analysis  it  should  have 
been  the  largest,  because  1982  was  a  year  of 
recession  (property  income  is  more  cyclical 
than  wages,  contrary  to  popular  myth)  and 
because  of  the  large  drop  in  the  brackets 
that  were  over  50  percent  in  1981.  In  short, 
the  data  strongly  suggest  that  there  was  a 
supply-side  response  to  the  Reagan  cuts. 

Although  the  CBO  estimates  for  the  1982 
tax  savings  of  the  lower  income  groups 
(shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  table)  are 
reasonably  close  to  the  actual  dollar 
changes  on  tax  returns  from  1981  to  1982. 
the  $5,100  figure  for  its  top  group  is  over- 
stated by  a  faictor  of  more  than  four. 
(Simple  arithmetic  reveals  that  the  1982  av- 
erage tax  liability  on  returns  with  over 
$75,000  adjusted  gross  income  was  about 
$1,210  less  than  in  1981.)  This  error  cannot 
be  explained  by  definitional  differences, 
such  as  "households"  vs.  "returns"  or  over 
$80,000  vs.  over  $75,000  grouping.  The  CBO 
acknowledged  that  its  figures  are  ".  .  .  static 
estimates  based  on  the  somewhat  arbitrary 
assumption  that  .  .  .  changes  in  the  tax 
code  do  not  have  significant  effects  on  gen- 
eral taxpayer  behavior."  This  makes  about 
as  much  sense  as  saying  that  motorists  are 
unaffected  by  road  signs  and  police  cars. 

We  shall  have  to  wait  for  the  1983  and 
1984  tax  return  data  to  learn  more  of  what 
actually  happened.  No  massive  cuts  for  the 
rich  were  made  in  these  years.  The  CBO's 
estimated  $3,650  additional  ERTA  tax  sav- 
ings for  its  top  group  (from  $5,100  in  1982  to 
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$8,750  in  1984)  apparently  reflects  1983  and 
1984  cuts  In  the  brackeU  under  50  percent 
(high-Income  taxpayers  pay  tax  in  all  brack- 
ets). However,  given  (1)  the  small  actual 
1982  change  in  relation  to  the  average  total 
paid.  (2)  the  cyclical  ret)ound  of  property 
Income,  and  (3)  the  additional  time  in  which 
to  re-deploy  assets,  the  possibility  cannot  be 
ruled  out  that  the  top  group  will  pay  more 
taxes  on  average  in  1984  than  they  did  in 
1981. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that 
high-bracket  taxpayers  took  steps  to  delay 
receipt  of  1981  Income  in  order  to  be  taxed 
at  the  lower  1982  rates  (thereby  distorting 
the  1982  daU)  or  that  post-1982  revenue 
enhancement"  measures  will  discourage  the 
rich  from  generating  taxable  income.  Only 
time  will  tell. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  dissect  the 
CBOs  estimate  of  the  »820  average  loss  '  of 
under-$10.000-income  households  between 
1981  and  1984.  Apparently  it  involves  some 
estimate  of  what  various  income-transfer 
outlays  would  now  be  under  1981  law  and 
apportioning  the  difference  from  current 
1984  estimates  among  income  groups.  The 
questionable  accuracy  of  a  figure  derived 
from  the  difference  between  two  guesses  di- 
vided by  a  third  guess  is  one  reason  to  doubt 
the  usefulness  of  the  CBOs  approach.  But 
even  more  condemning  is  that  it  totally  ig- 
nores the  possibility  that  low-income  groups 
benefited  from  the  4  million  increase  in  em- 
ployment since  1981.  at  least  some  of  which 
may  have  been  due  to  a  supply-side  boost  to 
output. 

BEHIND  CLOSES  MINDS 

It  is  probably  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
media  headline  the  CBO  report  with  Con 
gressional  Aids  Publish  Pake  Data"  instead 
of  Rich  Gain.  Poor  Lose."  even  though  it  is 
scandalous  that  the  CBO  could  have  contin 
ued  to  employ  static  estimates  of  tax 
changes  after  actual  results  were  available 
But  it  is.  alas,  all  too  understandable  that 
the  CBO  report  came  out  the  way  it  did. 
given  the  question  the  staff  was  asked  to 
answer.  How  has  government  policy  affect- 
ed the  distribution  of  income?  Economic 
changes  that  reflect  the  spontaneous  deci- 
sions of  producers  and  consumers  are  sus- 
pect or  ignored  in  Washington.  Inside  the 
beltway"  it  seems  that  only  Government 
policy  matters. 

Economic  change  fostered  by  market 
forces  has  long  been  fought  by  the  politi- 
ci.uu>.  For  example.  Government  grants  ex- 
traordinary assistance  to  areas  of  high  un- 
employment and  thereby  discourages  out- 
migration  of  persons  to  places  where  oppor 
tunities  are  greater.  Government  thus  pro- 
longs the  agony  of  the  "rustbelt. '  The  same 
attitude  finds  more  to  celebrate  in  the 
Chrysler  bailout  (which  "saved"  the  jobs  of 
a  relative  handful  of  workers  whose  wage 
rates  are  higher  than  most  of  the  taxpayers 
who  paid  for  the  bailout)  than  in  the  over  5 
million  net  gain  in  employment  since  De 
cember  1982.  The  latter  jobs  presumably  are 
more  closely  matched  to  providing  consum 
ers  with  what  they  want  at  a  price  they  can 
afford  than  were  the  1  million  jolK  that 
were  eliminated  (net)  during  the  years  1980- 
82. 

That  the  average  income  tax  payment  of 
the  rich  decreased  only  about  1 1.200  while 
the  CBO's  static  analysis  estimated  a  de- 
crease of  about  $5,000.  of  course  does  not  in- 
dicate that  the  rich  failed  to  benefit  as 
much  as  those  with  lower  incomes.  It  simply 
indicates  that  the  taxable  Incomes  of  the 
rich  Increased  substantially  more  than 
those  in  other  groups.  Although  the  ability 
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of  individuals  to  spend  and  invest  their  own 
money  with  less  regard  to  artificial  "tax 
consequences"  benefits  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  its  impact  on  the  economy  would 
have  been  small  In  1982.  Only  about  1  per- 
cent of  all  taxpayers  were  involved.  Not 
until  1983,  when  the  "across  the  board  cuts  ' 
exceeded  the  effect  of  "infiation. "  was  there 
much  supply-side  incentive  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Uxpayers  to  respond  to.  The  unex- 
pected vigor  of  the  current  expansion  and 
perceived  improved  attractiveness  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  investment  haven 
may  be  a  result. 

That  governments  cannot  make  someone 
better  off  without  robbing  someone  else  is 
well  understood.  The  fairness  issue  can 
never  be  resolved  to  universal  satisfaction 
because  what  one  group  perceives  as  fair  an- 
other group  will  not.  Economic  analysis 
cannot  provide  warranted  assertions  about 
what  is  or  is  not  fair.  However,  the  study  of 
economics  can  be  used  to  determine  wheth- 
er government  policies  and  actions  foster  or 
retard  human  progress. 

As  for  fiscal  policy  (Government  spending, 
taxation,  borrowing  and  lending),  the  Issue 
is  how  much  of  the  Nations  resources  are 
taken  or  directed  by  Government  not  only 
in  toUl  but  also  at  the  margin  of  decisions 
to  work,  spend,  and  save.  Some  taxes,  such 
as  those  on  site  values  or  even  head  taxes  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  can  actually  pro- 
mote economic  activity.  Others  can  stifle  it 
or  force  activities  underground. 

Supply  siders  deserve  much  credit  for 
drawing  attention  to  the  latter  issue.  But 
their  achievements  to  dale  have  been  quite 
limited,  for  all  the  rhetoric.  Marginal  tax 
rates  remain  high,  while  the  total  taxes  col- 
lected are  inadequate  to  pay  for  the  spend- 
ing voted  by  the  politicians.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  the  politicians  love  to  take 
credit  for  the  special  provision  of  the  tax 
laws  that  provide  relief"  to  specific  groups 
just  as  they  love  to  spend  for  the  benefit  of 
favored  special  groups.  That  the  economy  as 
a  whole  suffers  as  a  result  seems  to  be 
beyond  their  comprehension  or  concern. 
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Letter  to  the  Editor 

The  Congressional  Budget  Offices  analy- 
sis of  the  distributional  impacts  of  Congres- 
sional legislative  actions  in  1981  and  1982 
seems  destined  to  be  much  discussed  but 
seldom  read. 

If  Lawrence  S.  Pratt  (editorial  page.  May 
1 )  had  read  it  carefully,  he  would  have  real 
ized  that  in  no  way  did  we  purport  to  pro- 
vide a  forecast  of  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  tax  burdens  between  1981  and  1982. 
On  the  tax  side,  the  analysis  examined  only 
one    of    the    many    sets    of    variables    that 


changed  between  those  two  years,  namely, 
those  related  to  changes  in  the  tax  law.  It 
isolated  the  initial  impact  using  carefully 
decribed  static  assumptions— that  Is.  it  eval- 
uated the  impact  before  any  behavioral  re- 
sponse occurred.  The  column  of  figures  that 
Mr.  Pratt  lat>els  "CBO  estimate"  does  not 
denote  the  Ux  liability  "change  from  1981" 
as  he  says,  but  rather  it  computes  the  dif- 
ference Ijetween  applying  the  old  versus  the 
new  tax  law  to  1982  Income  levels.  Merciful- 
ly, though  badly  misrepresenting  our  data, 
Mr.  Pratt  did  at  least  note  that  we  used 
static  assumptions. 

While  the  static  approach  has  many  disad- 
vantages—carefully enumerated  In  our  anal- 
ysis—it  Is  difficult  to  know  where  else  to 
begin.  Without  a  quantitative  estimate  of 
Initial  impacts,  there  is  no  basis  for  what 
should  be  a  vigorous  debate  regarding  be- 
havioral responses  and  fairness.  Isolating 
behavioral  responses  involves  difficult  sta- 
tistical problems  that  are  far  from  being  re- 
solved, which  issues  of  fairness  involve  polit- 
ical value  judgments  that  CBO  Is  required 
to  avoid. 

Certainly,  comparisons  of  two  years  of 
actual  data  shed  little  light  on  such  Issues. 
Too  many  things  other  than  the  tax  law 
changed  during  those  two  years.  There  was 
a  rather  major  recession  in  1982  with  effects 
far  more  complex  than  Indicated  by  Mr. 
Pratt,  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal's  edito- 
rial writers  in  their  analysis  of  Trickleno- 
mics"  (April  11)  seem  to  have  forgotten  It 
entirely.  Those  who  use  the  recession  to 
argue  that  there  is  no  merit  to  supply-side 
economics  are  naive,  but  so  are  those  who 
maintain  that  the  principles  of  supply-side 
economics  are  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
high-bracket  taxpayers  received  a  greater 
share  of  nominal  income  In  1982  than  they 
did  in  1981. 

Aside  from  the  effects  of  the  recession, 
many  taxpayers  undoubtedly  "gamed"  the 
tax  system  between  1981  and  1982.  Any  sen- 
sible taxpayer  would,  as  far  as  possible,  have 
moved  deductions  for  such  things  as  chari- 
table contributions  backward  to  1981  to  take 
advantage  of  high  marginal  rates  while 
moving  income  items,  such  as  capital  gains, 
forward  to  1982  to  take  advantage  of  lower 
rates.  The  incentives  for  such  maneuvering 
were  highest  in  the  top  brackets.  If  taxpay- 
ers did  not  take  advantage  of  such  obvious 
incentives,  they  surely  are  not  likely  to  have 
adjusted  their  work  ef.crt  and  savings  be- 
havior to  changing  tax  buijens.  But  it  will 
take  many  years  of  data  to  sort  out  the  im- 
portance of  such  behavioral  phenomena. 

On  a  more  minor  point,  a  careful  reading 
of  our  analysis  would  have  shown  Mr.  Pratt 
that  we  did  not  use  adjusted  gross  income  to 
distribute  taxpayers  across  income  catego- 
ries. We  used  something  called  "expanded 
income,"  which  is  somewhat  closer  to  eco- 
nomic income  than  is  AGI.  Consequently, 
his  table  not  only  confused  very  different 
methodologies  but  also  different  statistical 
definitions.  Thus  his  comparison  between 
our  tables  and  actual  data  Is  doubly  mean- 
ingless-if  that  Is  logically  possible.— Ru- 
dolph G.  Penner,  Director.  Congressional 
Budget  O/fice.  WashingtorL 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  1. 
19841 

Fairness 

Just  when  you  thought  it  was  safe  to  go 
out  m  the  water  ...  up  pops  The  Fair- 

ness Issue! 

Uke  the  metal  shark  in  "Jaws."  the  Fair- 
ness Issue  is  a  kind  of  prop,  contrived  by 
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people  who  have  a  particular  vision  of  fair- 
ness—namely redlstrlbutionlsm— and  who, 
far  from  viewing  it  as  an  issue,  have  made 
up  their  minds.  Their  purpose,  using  reports 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Treasury  on  the  "Reacan"  tax  and  budget 
cuts,  is  bo  spoil  your  fun  at  the  economic  re- 
covery beach.  Read  the  studies  carefully, 
though,  and  you  won't  be  scared  off. 

In  separate  articles  on  this  page,  Irving 
Kristol  and  Lawrence  S.  Pratt  recently  har- 
pooned the  CBO  report.  Frankly,  we  found 
CBO  Director  Rudolph  Penner's  response  in 
defense  of  his  underlings  on  our  letters  page 
yesterday  rather  disingenuous.  Perhaps  the 
CBO  is  precluded  from  "value  judgments" 
and  perhaps  dynamic  analysis  Is  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  CBO's  static  analysis,  as  Mr. 
Penner  says.  But  a  lot  of  liberal  politicians 
had  no  trouble  finding  in  the  CBO  report 
the  value  judgment  they  were  looking  for, 
that  Mr.  Reagan's  tax  program  has  shifted 
tax  burdens  from  the  rich.  And  that  is  clear- 
ly untrue. 

Mr.  Penner  pleads  that  the  CBO's  report 
was  only  a  quantitative  starting  point  for 
the  debate.  The  "difficult"  dynamic  analysis 
of  behavioral  response  to  tax  cuts  was  left 
to  others.  That's  a  little  like  claiming  you 
have  baked  a  chocolate  cake  but  neglecting 
to  mention  that  you  didn't  put  in  the  choco- 
late. Economics  to  have  any  meaning  at  all 
has  to  be  a  behavioral  science.  The  CBO,  by 
skirting  the  question  of  a  supply-side  re- 
sponse to  tax  cuts,  made  possible  the  rapid 
blossoming  of  specious  arguments  that 
there  is  no  supply-side  response. 

The  report  also  ignores  any  "indirect"  eco- 
nomic effects.  Let's  say  the  government  cuts 
$100  billion  from  the  federal  budget  by  re- 
ducing Social  Security,  welfare  and  all  other 
federal  benefits  by  an  average  of  $500  a 
family.  And  let's  say  that  as  a  result  of  this 
budget  balancing  move,  interest  rates  and 
inflation  plummet,  as  deficit  cutters  say 
they  would,  raising  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  average  family  by  perhaps  $1,000. 
Simple  arithmetic  would  suggest  that,  on 
average,  every  family  would  be  $500  better 
off.  But  CBO-style  analysis  would  still  have 
the  average  family  $500  worse  off. 

Indeed  the  CBO  urges,  with  gross  under- 
statement, that  its  analysis  "be  used  with 
caution."  The  press  gives  this  academic 
caveat  all  the  heed  a  chain  smoker  affords 
the  Surgeon  General's  warning  while  rip- 
ping into  a  pack  of  Camels.  CBO  findings 
are  not  only  not  qualified,  but  are  frosted 
with  pseudoscientific  precision:  "Well,  Joe, 
if  you  earned  $14,703,  you  were  482  dollars 
and  18  cents  worse  off,"  says  the  matter-of- 
fact  volee,  as  If  we  were  talking  about  the 
boiling  point  of  water  or  the  consequences 
of  smoking  2.83  packs  a  day. 

Of  greater  Interest  are  the  Treasury  fig- 
ures dealing  with  the  tax  side,  outlined  here 
recently,  "Fairness"  critics  predicted  that 
cutting  top  marginal  tax  rates  to  50%  from 
70%  would  shift  tax  burdens  to  the  poor. 
Yet  In  1082,  when  such  a  cut  took  effect,  in- 
dividuals making  $1  million  or  more  paid 
40%  more  than  in  1981. 

As  some  sensible  letter  writers  note 
nearby,  part  of  the  surge  was  induced  by 
bracket  creep— taxpayers  being  pushed  into 
higher  brackets  largely  by  Inflation.  Still, 
inflation  slowed  to  4%  in  1982,  and  "thanks" 
to  the  recession,  nominal  GNP  rose  only  4%. 
Remember,  it's  growth  in  nominal  Income, 
not  inflation  itself,  that  pushes  people  Into 
higher  brackets.  Higher  prices  are  simply 
what  make  the  process  unfair.  It  seems  very 
unlikely  that  in  a  recession  year  bracket 
creep  accounted  for  a  40%  rise  in  high- 


income  tax  payments  and  very  likely  that 
reduced  incentives  to  shelter  income  were 
mainly  responsible. 

Likewise,  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
once  the  cut  in  top  rates  passed  in  August 
1981,  people  crammed  Income  Into  1982  to 
take  advantage  of  the  cut.  Others  claimed 
more,  largely  because  of  a  cut  In  the  capital- 
gains  tax.  But  these  observations  do  not 
refute  the  supply-side  case;  they  enhance  it 
providing  yet  more  evidence  that  people  re- 
spond to  Incentives. 

As  Mr.  Kristol  observed,  there  is  room  for 
a  legitimate  debate  on  fairness.  But,  In  all 
fairness  the  debate  should  be  based  on  what 
the  real  consequences  of  a  government 
action  are— as  yearly  as  they  can  be  discov- 
ered—rather than  on  a  bunch  of  meaning- 
less numbers.  And  if,  after  having  discov- 
ered that  lower  tax  rates  on  upper  bracket 
earners  induce  them  to  pay  more  taxes, 
there  are  still  people  who  want  to  punish 
them  with  high  rates,  let  them  say  so.  They 
will  have  to  admit  that  in  the  name  of  "fair- 
ness" they  are  willing  to  settle  for  Pyrrhic 
victories,  but  that's  their  business.  "Jaws" 
makes  good  drama,  but  it  is  not  persuasive 
to  argue  that  it  is  good  public  policy. 

Statement  on  Fairness  and  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  Before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee 

I  am  Richard  Rahn,  Vice  President  and 
Chief  Economist  for  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  On  behalf  of 
our  over  200,000  members,  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  for  express- 
ing our  views  on  the  fairness  of  the  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  (ERTA). 

the  coal  of  ERTA 

ERTA  led  to  at  least  a  25  percent  reduc- 
tion of  marginal  tax  rates  for  everyone  and 
about  a  7.5  percent  reduction  in  the  average 
person's  tax  liabilities.  Single  taxpayers 
making  $41,500  or  more  and  married  tax- 
payers making  more  than  $60,000,  however. 
saw  their  rates  reduced  from  70  percent  to 
50  percent,  or  about  29  percent. 

Proponents  of  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  urged 
that  the  tax  cut  would  encourage  more 
work,  savings  ani  investment  and  would 
lure  the  rich  out  of  tax  shelters  and  into 
taxable  investments.  This  would  increase 
the  tax  base  said  actually  Increase  the  share 
of  taxes  paid  by  the  rich.  F\irther,  everyone 
would  benefit  from  the  economic  growth 
sure  to  follow. 

In  effect,  with  the  rate  cut  from  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent,  the  rich  would  both  earn 
and  "show"  more  income.  In  the  long  run. 
the  tax  cuts,  by  increasing  the  return  to 
capital  and  labor  could  also  lead  to  robust 
economic  growth,  an  even  greater  expansion 
of  the  tax  base  and  more  economic  benefits 
for  everyone. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  the  largest  federation  of  business 
and  professional  organizations  in  the  world, 
and  is  the  principal  spokesman  for  the 
American  business  community.  It  represents 
about  200,000  members— business  firms, 
state  and  local  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
trade  and  professional  associations. 

More  than  85  percent  of  the  Chamber's 
members  are  small  firms  with  fewer  than 
100  employees.  Yet,  virtually  all  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  companies  are  also  active 
members.  We  are  particularly  cognizant  of 
the  problems  of  smaller  businesses,  as  well 
as  issues  facing  the  business  community  at 
large. 

Besides  representing  a  cross  section  of  the 
American  business  community  in  terms  of 
number  of  employees,  the  Chamber  repre- 


sents a  wide  management  spectrum  by  tyr>e 
of  business  and  location.  Each  major  classi- 
fication of  American  business— manufactur- 
ing, retailing,  services,  construction,  whole- 
saling, and  finance— numbers  more  than 
14.000  members.  Yet,  no  one  group  consti- 
tutes as  much  as  26  percent  of  the  total 
membership.  Further,  the  Chamber  has 
substantial  membership  In  all  50  states. 

The  Chamber's  International  reach  is  sub- 
stantial as  well.  It  believes  that  global  Inter- 
dependence provides  an  opportunity,  not  a 
threat.  In  addition  to  the  50  American 
Chaimbers  of  Commerce  Abroad,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  members  are  engaged  In  the 
expKjrt  and  import  of  both  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  have  ongoing  Investment  activities. 
The  Chamber  favors  strengthened  interna- 
tional competitiveness  and  opposes  artificial 
U.S.  and  foreign  barriers  to  international 
business. 

Positions  on  national  issues  are  developed 
by  a  cross  section  of  its  members  serving  on 
committees,  subcommittees  and  task  forces. 
Currently,  some  1,800  business  people  par- 
ticipate in  this  process. 

WHAT  ERTA'S  detractors  SAID 

Many  doubted  the  efficacy  of  these 
"supply-side"  incentive  effects.  They  main- 
tained that  such  a  drastic  cut  of  marginal 
rates  would  have  no  impact  ujjon  the  tax 
base.  As  a  consequence,  less  taxes  would  t>e 
collected  from  the  rich  and  the  poor  would 
have  to  shoulder  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
tax  burden.  Some  have  argued  for  three 
years  that  the  tax  cut  favors  the  rich  and 
have  attempted  to  sell  that  notion. 

This  is  a  very  sensitive  Issue  and  the  reso- 
lution of  the  debate  will  Influence  the 
course  of  economic  policy  for  decades  to 
come.  A  recent  volley  In  the  continuing 
battle  over  the  actual  effects  of  the  Reagan 
tax  cuts  was  a  Staff  Analysis  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO). 
The  CBO  study,  entitled  "The  Combined 
Effects  of  Federal  Taxes  and  Spending  Pro- 
grams" since  1981.  was  a  static  estimate  of 
net  tax  reduction  by  income  class  and  gave 
the  distinct  Impression  that  the  tax  cuts 
would  actually  reduce  the  share  of  taxes 
paid  by  the  rich  and  Increase  the  poor's 
share.  Some  members  of  the  press,  ever 
eager  to  pounce  on  the  "fairness  issue",  uti- 
lized the  CBO  study  to  attack  Reaganomlcs. 
"Rich  gain,  the  poor  lose",  read  the  head- 
lines. 

REAGAN  TAX  CUTS  SOAK  THE  RICH 

The  results  for  1982  are  now  officially  in. 
They  show  emphatically  that  incentives  do 
matter.  The  percentage  of  taxes  paid  by  the 
rich  has  increased  while  the  percent  paid  by 
the  poor  has  actually  fallen. 

The  actual  results  for  1982  are  shown  in 
table  1.  They  clearly  document  the  powerful 
incentive  effects  triggered  by  the  1981  tax 
cut.  The  percentage  of  taxes  paid  by  those 
In  the  Income  classes  above  $50,000  actually 
Increased.  Individuals  making  $1  million  or 
more  paid  42  percent  more  taxes  In  1982, 
after  the  tax  cut.  As  shown  by  table  1.  a  re- 
duced share  of  taxes  was  paid  by  lower 
Income  groups. 

The  pattern  is  clear.  If  one  wants  to  truly 
"soak  the  rich,"  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  reduce 
high  marginal  tax  rates.  Some  of  the  most 
able  ministers  of  public  finance,  cognizant 
of  the  disincentive  effects  of  taxation,  have 
employed  this  tactic  to  tioost  both  economic 
growth  and  tax  revenues.  In  the  nineteenth 
century.  William  Gladstone  of  England 
often  employed  the  metaphor  that  Imposing 
high  taxes  on  the  rich  was  like  killing  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  His  tax  cuts 
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.,     .        ..      .    ^ ,cft  nnn  foil  from  49  oercenl  to  28  percent  in  increase  In  their  tax  burden  will  be  stopped 

were  «,  important  ingredient  in  the  boom-  »^"-<7 '^„'\^^^^  "  ^^[^^^'j^BL  ^  by    indexing.     Instead    of    increasing    the 

ing  economic  growth  of  the  British  Empire  1978.  l"^" _^,f"Pl^^y"J, '"''!'    "^  „  .:_.  burden  on  the  middle  income  taxpayers,  it 

argued.     Is  it  fair  to  tax  the  rich  at  a  very  income.  fncome  taxpayers  by  continued  and  unlegU- 

high  rate  and  collect  a  paltry  amount  or  tax            ^„v  ^ost  economists  forecasts  are  "ffTi^rarket  creeo     coniinuea  an 

them  at  a  lower  rate  but  get  more  money''                                    erroneous  ^^^^°  oracnei.  crcc^. 

THB  MiLOH*  or  STATIC  ECONOMICS                   why  IS  it  that  many,  perhaps  most,  econo  record  capit/^l  formation 

ADD»rently  history  seem  easily  neglected  mlsU,  continue  to  believe  that  the  path  to  The  Accelerated  Cost  Recovery  System 
when^S>mes  to  examining  the  actual  ef-  higher  tax  revenues  is  to  push  tax  rates  '  ACRS)  w^  a  cornerstone  of  ERTA  and  it  is 
Te^L  of  thTReagan  tax  program.  Although  even  higher' The  answer:  because  they  fail  worlcing^  Replacement  of  \he  Inadequate 
t  was  mere^  a  sialic  estimate,  the  CBO  to  incorporate  the  incentive  effects  of  tax-  Asset  Depreciation  Range  (ADR  system 
^Z^^  for  example,  was  used  as  a  basis  at.on  into  their  analyses.  Within  their  mac^  ^'^J^^^  <^"»  '^^  '°f.  ?L  tn!e,  ^nt  t 
for  prediction,  by  others.  The  CBO  simply  roeconomic  models  lurk  a  strange  sort  of  lowed  businesses  to  make  the  investment  in 
•projected  •  tax  shares  by  multiplying  the  economic  man.  a  person  who  does  not  re  plant  and  equipment  needed  to  drive  the  re- 
previous  lax  base  with  a  lower  Ux  rate  This  ^pond  to  changes  in  the  relative  rewards  or  covery  Nonresidential  fixed  investment 
static  arithmetic  exercise  would  obviously  trade-offs  between  work  and  leisure,  con  (equipment  and  machinery)  has  increased 
lead  lo  a  smaller  share  paid  by  the  upper  sumption  and  savings,  tax  sheltered  and  by  16.5  percent  in  the  five  quarters  since  the 
income  groups  since  the  tax  cuts  were  ini  nonsheltered  investments.  Human  nature  is  recovery  began  in  the  fourth  Quaner  oi 
tially  greater  for  this  group.  The  CBO  exer  blithely  ignored.  1982.  This  is  the  highest  rate  of  cap|tal  for- 
cise  was  inexcusably  misleading  because  xhe  failure  to  consider  the  incentive  ef  mation  in  any  recovery  since  1949  (when  it 
they  employed  their  static  revenue  esti  fects  of  taxation  is  clearly  stated,  for  exam  grew  at  22.5  percent ).  The  average  increase 
mates  in  a  March.  1984  report  even  though  pj^  ,„  the  statement  of  methodology  in  the  during  post- 1950  recoveries  is  8.4  percent, 
actual  results  were  available  in  January  (-go  report  The  report  notes  that  their  half  of  the  present  rate. 
1984.                                                                                 estimates  do  not  lake  account  of  an  indi  Capita/ /ormaMon  during  f/»e  recoi'ery 

Table  2  illustrates  the  large  reduction  in  viduals  behavior  resulting  from  lax  changes  Recovery  began                                      S  quarter' 

tax  revenues  found  by  CBO  in  its  study    In  ^  j^ey  affect  the  household  or  the  econo  jg^g                                  19  1 

1982.  for  income  categories  above  $40,000.  ^y  ^^   large.     In  effect,   this  statement   is  ^^^^ 15  3 

CBO  projected  a  123  billion  shortfall.  The  equivalent  to  saying  that     we  are  going  to  ^g IO.5 

actual  results  show  that  tax  revenues  from  estimate  the  effects  of  Reaganomics  by  as  g^ 10  7 

this  group  actually  rose  by  approximately  turning  that   Reaganomics  does  not  work.  §  3 

$4.5  bUlion.  This  increase  is  all  the  more  im  Recall,  the  point  of  Reaganomics  was  that  •      8  8 

pressive  since  it  occurred  in  during  a  deep  ^^^  supply-side  incentive  effects  of  the  1981  '■      7  8 

recession.    The     marginal     rate     reduction  tax  cuts  - 

caused    higher   income   J'^P*//^^, '°  Xr                     indexing  must  be  retained  Average  of  all  7 1^1 

more    invest  more  and  to  invest  m  higher  -___^ 

risk-higher   return   assets;   the   lower   rates        Beginning   in    1985.   the   personal   exemp-  Average  last  4  8.4 

also   encouraged    the    rich    to   shelter    less  t.on  and  tax  rate  brackets  will  increase  each  ^g^^'^^^^^J^^,* ::::         le  5 

income    placing   their   resources   instead   in  year  lo  compensate  for  increases  in  the  cost  198^  mosl  recent ^.....^.              .^..         " 

mo?e   pr^Se   .reas    These  effects  were  of  l.vmg  as  measured  by  the  CPI    This  pro-  '  Hrrcrnta...  increase  in  fixed  nonresidential  In- 

so  powerful  that  they  overshadowed  the  ef  vision  is  most  important  to  lower  and  middle  ^rsiment 

f«-t<:  of  the  rvclical  downturn  income  taxpayers:  weal'hy  taxpayers  are  al 

Actual  rwu^U^or  future  years  will  almost  ready  m  the  top  bracket  and  therefore  will  CAPITAL  RECOVERY  DURING  THE  RECESSION 

certainly  show  greater  taxes  collected  from  remain  subject   to   the  same  top  marginal _ 

higher  income  taxpayers,  not  less.  Whereas  rate  whether  the  tax  code  is  indexed  or  not.  t^^  oi         Last 

many  interpreted  the  CBO  study  to  mean         Tax  indexing  a.ssures  honesty  and  integri-  jwrtes  atie,  oi»  wi«'       „„5s„ 

that  the  rich  will  be  paying  less  in  taxes  in  ly  in  the  tax  policy  process   It  will  prevent ^ 

response  lo  a  cut  in  marginal  tax  rates,  the  continued  unlegislaied  increases  in  real  indi 

available  daU  indicates  just   the  opposite,  vidual    tax    liabilities    that    result    entirely  '.- »j;^;                                                 :j,           _^^ 

Apparently  when  it  comes  to  actual  results,  from    the   effecLs   of    inflation   on   the   tax  i^  ,^^„,,                                                H2            75 

supply-side  incentive  economics  is  alive  and  system    If  tax  indexing  were  repealed,  indi — ___ 

well  vidual  and  business  taxpayers  at  the  lower  „      .     ,   .           ,.         ...        .   ,„,,   „„„,,,.  ,e 

in    the    face   of   such    overwhelming   evi  income  levels  would  continue  to  be  taxed  at  Capital  formation  did  not   fall  nearly   as 

dence     critt^    contmue    to  CbbTe     John  higher  and  higher  rates.  Furthermore,  infla-  much  during  the  last  recession  because  of 

rt^ax°'cJ!l^r  tr^hJIei  ^b^^n^un^  rmX'n'  ^^^^i::^i^:.  "a'm'o'uT whrc^ll  '  in^cfeased  capital  formation  increases  pro- 

rce^'t;i^inrme"m"l9'82.  has  fallen  for  are    relatively    more    important    lo    lower  ^3-;^-;^;'^-P^°>:--^ 

rSJlirk'^et  ro'u?narn'o?^  tl^i^r^^iti^  '"rn^tX^  e.  the  relative  lax  burden  on  cTe^nrThe^  U.fJconomy  Tas  fallen  behind, 

o  d^  w  Ih  fairne^    The  fi^t    s  IhaT  more  the  wealthy  has  increased  over  the  past  sev-  stagnated   and  »>*"--^,  ""Xn'ouVTrad^ng 

ower  bracket   uxpayers  simply  moved   up  eral  years.  This  is  because  we  have  had  de  capital  stock  is  much  older  than  our    radUng 

h^mco^e   lad^er''2o"  mi.hon   taxpayers  facto  indexing.  The  25  percent  cut  in  mar-  P^'-^""^^^--  -^/;3'''*^^^^^ 

claimed  income  between  $25,000  and  $50,000  ginal  rales  has  benefitted  lower  income  tax  ''^""'^'•^">   '"^  a^M  Sbottge  the  prog^"ss 

in  1981.  22  million  did  so  in  1982.  payers  disproportionately  over  the  past  .sev  backs  '"  A^RS  will  sabotage  the  progress 

A     li>iriiimftte    concern     is    whether     the  eral    years;    middle    income    taxpayers    re-  made  to  date. 

we'Llhy'S  mcrXd^Jaxes  S?  due'  to  ceived'  a  reduction  in  rates  each  year-help-  The  tax  '- ^- -''-^p-,--?;  "^^eTefa^ 

bracket  creep.  Are  the  rich  simply  paying     ing  them  to  compensate  for  bracket  creep  °^^^,;/^>.^^ '^'^  ,^^^^"  vear   Bi^inesses  ha^e 

more  because  this  group  is  becoming  larger     while    the    highest    income    taxpayers    re_  ^.^'^^/.^^T  ^uts   1^   enacte^Sntt   lo   be 

throuBh  bracket  creeD'                                           mained    subject    to    the    highest    marginal  watched    tax   cuts   be   ena(:iea   oniy   10   oe 

^S^bJy^ol   1982'wasayearoflow.nna      rates.  The   rate  cuts   helped   lower   income  ""t°"' T''H'rfi''',uT;  Ilan '"Ceo'l^er     il 

lion    the  Consumer  Price   Index  (CPD  in      taxpayers  avoid  bracket  creep,  even  though  makes    it    difficult    to    pan.    Moreover     it 

cre^  by  o^yT9  Scent    consequently,     the^ode    was    not    indexed.    Inflation    in-  makes    '^^^^  ^'^^^    'fXrZ.'^'^Tin^n 

not  much  bracket  creep  occurred.  Further      creased  their  nominal  incomes,  but  not  their  there  ore  reduces  the  efficacy  of  its  incen- 

more    the  percentage  of  taxes  paid  by  the     real  incomes,  and  would  have  forced  them  live  effects.  

rich  A.S  increased  only  in  those  years  where     into  ever  higher  lax  brackeU  if  the  tax  cuts  '^,\"/^..''"f '"^f  ^^/f  °°/„",  "^^  IL^I  ^^e, 

they  have  received  significant  lax  decreases      were  not  taking  effect  at  the  same  time  vantage    of  new  tax  '"^t""'^^^P*^*"f^^l'„7 

piom    1973    ti    1983     the    most    important        The  Congressional  Research  Service  in  it^  expect    the   new   advantages   to   disappear. 

S^^et  crLp  yeirs"  the  shaT^st  r.se'Tn  the     January.  xlsZ  study  noted  that,  because  of  They  w.U  not  rnaKe  jnargma    ^vestments 

percentage   of   Uxes   paid   by    the   rich   oc      narrower  low  income  tax  brackets  and  fixed  on  the  basis  of  lax  P"'^'^'"'^ '^.^"^^y  "P*^' 

?!Jred^y  in  those  years  which  coincided     personal    exemptions,    inflation    dispropor-  them  to  disappear   thus  rendering  their  In- 

wlth  tax  reduction.  For  example,  the  effec      tionately    hurts    lower   and   middle    income  ^"^'f  ""P/"''^*'''^^^,  ,.__,.    ^he  Tax 

live  maximum  rale  on  capita,  gains  above     taxpayers.  It  concluded  that  th.  continual  ^^CRS^und^r^ERTA^as.s^ 
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(TEFRA)  Introduced  new  complexities.  Any 
additional  attempts  to  decrease  depreciation 
allowances  will  just  add  complexity.  This 
ever  increasing  complexity  is  rapidly  undo- 
ing the  progress  made  in  1981. 

One  of  the  most  important  incentive  ef- 
fects of  lower  taxation  is  the  increased 
reward  to  both  savings  and  investment. 
Lower  marginal  tax  rates  reduce  the  tax 
wedge  that  exists  between  savings  and  in- 
vestment. It  simultaneously  increases  the 
after  tax  reward  to  savings  and  the  after  tax 
return  on  capital  investment.  As  Dr. 
Norman  Ture,  former  under  secretary  of 
Treasury  for  tax  and  economic  affairs, 
notes,  this  has  been  an  important  character- 
istic of  the  current  expansion.  The  recovery 
has  been  literally  driven  by  gross  private  in- 
vestment. 

Dr.  Ture  states  that  real  gross  private  do- 
mestic investment  surged  ahead  by  37.4  per- 
cent from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1982 
through  the  fourth  quarter  of  1983,  a 
growth  rate  almost  seven  times  that  of  con- 
sumption, and  substantially  faster  than  the 

26.4  percent  average  of  the  first-year 
growth  rates  of  investment  spending  for 
prior  postwar  recoveries.  Producer's  durable 
equipment  outlays  were  up  a  remarkable 
20.3  percent,  almost  double  the  average 
first-year  postwar  recovery  rate.  Residential 
investment,  presumably  a  casualty  of  "gi- 
gantic federal  budget  deficits",  increased 
during  the  first  year  of  the  current  recovery 
by  37.4  percent,  more  than  twice  the  post- 
war average  first-recovery-year  rate.  Con- 
sumption certainly  has  not  been  the  prime 
mover  of  this  recovery  to  date.  Capital  for- 
mation has  provided  most  of  the  momen- 
tum. 

THK  rUTTJRE  C017RSE  OF  FISCAL  POLICY 

As  we  look  beyond  the  impact  of  the  1981 
tax  cut  on  1982  tax  revenues,  the  positive 
incentive  effects  of  the  tax  cuts  continue  to 
unfold.  The  robust  exparwion  presently  un- 
derway has  developed  unex|>ected  speed  and 
power.  The  incentive  effects  of  taxation 
have  played  an  important  role,  particularly 
in  business  fixed  investment.  The  effects  of 
lower  taxation  not  only  contributed  to  the 
rising  tax  share  paid  by  the  rich,  but  also  to 
the  strength  of  the  present  economic  recov- 
ery. 

What  this  adds  up  to  is  a  surprisingly 
large  increase  in  the  tax  base.  The  incentive 
based  tax  cuts  have  been  responsible  for  a 

12.5  percent  increase  of  taxes  collected  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  1984  compared  to 
1983.  In  effect,  economic  growth  is  increas- 
ing federal  revenues  at  the  same  time  it  is 
cutting  federal  spending.  Better  business 
conditions  have  resulted  in  higher  tax  reve- 
nues and  reduced  unemployment  benefits. 
If  this  trend  continues,  the  FY  '84  deficit 
would  be  $37  billion  less  than  the  $195  bil- 
lion FY  '83  deficit. 

Having  failed  to  make  much  of  a  dent  in 
the  federal  budget,  some  now  cast  their  eyes 
upon  so-called  tax  "reforms"  to  close  the 
deficit.  For  the  most  part,  this  translates 
into  a  euphemism  for  major  tax  increases. 
But  where  are  the  tax  revenues  to  come 
from? 

Evidence  provided  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  (IRS)  indicates  it  will  not  come 
from  the  rich.  Increasing  tax  rates  which 
the  rich  will  simply  drive  them  into  tax 
shelters  and  reduce  federal  revenues.  The 
Grace  Commission  has  calculated  that  even 
if  the  IRS  confiscated  one  hundred  percent 
of  all  remaining  taxable  income  above 
(75,000.  it  would  run  the  government  for  no 
more  than  ten  days. 


This  means  that  any  tax  increase  will 
come  out  of  the  paychecks  of  lower  and 
middle  income  class  taxpayers.  This  group 
ac(X>unts  for  ninety  percent  of  all  pyersonal 
income  tax  payments.  Their  1981  tax  cuts 
have  already  been  whittled  away  by  bracket 
creep.  Social  Security  tax  increases,  and 
higher  excise  taxes.  How  much  further  can 
we  dip  into  their  pocketbooks? 

The  message  should  be  clear  by  now.  Any 
major  assault  on  the  federal  deficit  must  be 
based  on  cuts  in  the  growth  of  federal  ex- 
penditures. An  increase  in  tax  rates  would 
create  strong  disincentive  effects  that  would 
eradicate  any  gains  made  by  reducing  the 
demand  for  credit  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Furthermore,  it  would  not  lead  to 
anything  like  the  increased  tax  revenues 
that  proponents  of  tax  increases  claim.  We 
must  face  up  to  the  problem  that  the  feder- 
al government  is  an  extravagant  spender, 
and  that  one  does  not  cure  the  habits  of  an 
extravagant  spender  by  providing  him  with 
more  funds. 

CONCLUSION 

The  results  of  the  1981  tax  cut  are  filter- 
ing in.  They  show  that  these  tax  cuts  have 
had  strong  incentive  effects.  They  have  in- 
creased the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  the  rich 
by  causing  them  to  produce  more  and  to 
shelter  less  income.  They  have  been  a  prime 
ingredient  in  the  current  economic  expan- 
sion. ACRS  has  caused  a  dramatic  increase 
in  capital  formation  which  is  vital  for  con- 
tinued economic  growth  This  proven  suc- 
cess should  place  the  focus  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion on  the  expenditure  side  of  the  ledger. 
Major  tax  increases  threaten  to  reverse  all 
the  gains  that  have  been  made  so  far. 

TABLE  I— TAX  SHARE  UNDER  ERTA  1981-82  CUT 
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Tax  Rates.  Taxable  Income,  and  the  Dis- 
THiBnTioNAL  Effects  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Act  of  1981 

(By  James  Gwartney*) 

execdtive  summary 

Many  observers  are  misled  as  to  the  distri- 
butional effects  of  a  change  in  tax  rates  be- 
cause they  erroneously  assume  that  taxable 
income  is  unaffected  by  tax  rates.  When  tax 
rates  decline,  particularly  high  tax  rates, 
people  will  respond  by  spending  more  time 
earning  taxable  income  and  less  time  (and 
money)  with  investment  consultants  and 
tax  experts  figuring  out  how  to  shelter  their 
income.  As  a  result,  lower  rates  will  expand 
the  tax  base.  This  factor  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  the  upper  tax  brackets. 

Once  allowance  is  made  for  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  tax  base  to  the  lower  rates, 
comparison  of  the  1981  and  1982  tax  data 
Indicate  that  the  rate  reductions  shifted  the 
burden  of  the  income  tax  toward  high 
income  taxpayers.  Even  though  the  50  per- 
cent rate  ceiling  imposed  in  1982  cut  the 
rates  of  high  income  taxpayers  by  as  much 
as  28.6  percent  (from  70  percent  to  50  per- 
cent), the  tax  revenues  collected  from  the 
wealthy  grew.  The  revenues  collected  from 
the  top  1.36  percent  of  taxpayers,  the  group 
most  directly  affected  by  the  sharply  lower 
rates,  jumped  from  $58.0  billion  in  1981  to 
$60.5  biUion  in  1982.  The  top  1.36  percent  of 
taxpayers  shouldered  21.8  percent  of  the 
tax  burden  in  1982.  up  from  20.4  percent  in 
1981  (see  Exhibits  4  and  5). 

At  the  other  end  of  the  income  spectrum, 
the  tax  liability  fell.  The  bottom  50  percent 
of  income  recipients  paid  income  taxes  of 
$19.5  billion  in  1982,  down  from  $21.7  billion 
in  1981.  The  share  of  total  Income  tax  reve- 
nues contributed  by  the  lower  half  of 
income  recipients  fell  from  7.6  percent  in 
1981  to  7.0  percent  in  1982  (see  Exhibit  5). 
Par  from  creating  a  windfall  gain  for  the 
rich,  as  some  have  charged,  the  1981  tax  cut 
actually  shifted  the  burden  of  the  income 
tax  toward  those  with  higher  incomes,  in- 
cluding taxpayers  who  received  substantial 
rate  reductions  as  the  result  of  the  50  per- 
cent rate  ceiling  applicable  in  1982. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
shift  in  tax  liability  emanating  from  the 
1981  tax  cut.  It  was  totally  predictable.  The 
shift  in  the  tax  liability  toward  the  rich  re- 
flects the  greater  responsiveness  of  the  tax 
base  to  rate  changes  in  the  upper  brackets. 
As  a  result,  a  roughly  proportional  rate  re- 
duction will  always  shift  the  tax  burden 
toward  the  upper  tax  brackets.  Both  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  tax  cuts  of  1963-1965  (see 
Exhibit  6)  and  the  rate  reductions  of  the 
1980s  illustrate  this  point. 

Contrary  to  the  conventional  wisdom,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  the  impact  of  tax  rate 
reductions  on  the  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden  across  income  groupings.  Economic 
theory  indicates  that  the  taxable  income 
base  will  be  negatively  related  to  tax  rates, 
particularly  in  the  upper  income  brackets. 
Failure  to  incorporate  the  impact  of  the 
rate  changes  on  the  taxable  income  b&se 
will  result  in  potentially  misleading  projec- 
tions. This  is  precisely  the  problem  with 
static  income  projections.  They  are  based  on 
the  fallacious  assumption  that  taxable 
Income  is  unaffected  by  changes  in  tax 
rates. 


•  Dr.  Gwartney  Is  a  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Policy  Sciences  at  Florida  State  University  and  Re- 
search Associate  for  the  Political  Economy  Re- 
search Center. 
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This  study  integrates  the  Impact  of  the 
rate  changes  on  the  taxable  income  t>ase 
when  estimating  revenue  changes  across 
Income  groupings.  Comparative  income  and 
revenue  data  for  1981  and  1982  are  utilized 
to  analyze  the  distributional  effects  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
(ERTA).  The  findings  are  discussed  in  light 
of  both  economic  theory  and  other  research 
In  this  area. 

Tax  /acts  and  lax  policy 

Historical  evidence  sheds  light  on  the 
likely  distributional  effects  of  ERTA.  The 
following  four  tax  policy  facts  will  help  the 
reader  better  understand  the  forces  at  worlt. 

Pact  1:  Literally  millions  of  Americans 
now  pay  marginal  tax  rates  that  were  previ- 
ously reserved  for  only  the  rich  and  super 
rich.  Since  the  tax  rate  increases  were 
brought  about  by  inflation  and  the  accom- 
panying bracket  creep  rather  than  legisla- 
tive action,  few  Americans  realize  how  much 
tax  rates  have  increased.  There  has  been  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  numl)er  of  taxpay- 
ers paying  marginal  tax  rates  in  the  30,  40. 
and  50  percent  ranges  during  the  last  two 
decades.  Exhibit  1  illustrates  this  point.  In 
1965,  only  2.9  percent  of  the  families  (1.13 
million  returns)  filing  joint  returns  con 
fronted  a  marginal  federal  income  tax  rate 
of  28  percent  or  more  By  1979.  the  figure 
had  jumped  to  35.3  percent  (15.238  million 
returns),  a  twelvefold  increase  over  the  1965 
figure.  Stated  another  way.  by  the  end  of 
the  1970s  most  persons  in  the  upper  third  of 
the  Income  distribution  faced  marginal  tax 
rates  previously  confronted  by  only  the  very 
rich— the  top  2  or  3  percent  of  earners.  As 
Exhibit  1  shows,  the  picture  is  the  same  for 
still  higher  marginal  tax  rates.  While  only 
1.0  percent  (376  thousand)  of  the  taxpayers 
filing  joint  returns  in  1965  paid  a  marginal 
rate  of  37  percent  or  more,  the  comparable 
figure  in  1979  was  12.8  percent  (5.533  mil 
lion  returns).  A  similar  increase  was  record- 
ed in  the  49  percent  marginal  tax  bracket. 

These  figures,  as  dramatic  as  they  are,  ac- 
tually understate  the  increases  in  marginal 
tax  rates  during  the  last  two  decades.  In  the 
mid-1960s,  persons  facing  marginal  rates  of 
30  percent  or  more  would  have  had  earnings 
above  the  cutoff  point  of  the  Social  Security 
payroll  tax.  This  would  not  be  true  today. 
For  most  taxpayers  in  the  30  percent  feder- 
al income  tax  range,  the  Social  Security  tax 
tKKisLs  their  effective  marginal  rates  an- 
other 6.7  percent.  If  they  live  in  states  with 
an  income  tax.  this  tax  takes  another  5  or 
10  percent  of  their  additional  earnings. 
Clearly,  the  tax  collectors  take  40  percent  or 
more  of  each  additional  dollar  earned  by 
many  middle  and  upper  middle  income  faim- 
ilies— particularly  those  with  dual  earners. 

Pact  2:  As  marginal  tax  rates  increased 
during  the  post- 1965  period,  tax  avoidance 
activities  soared.  Sheep  may  stand  still 
while  they  are  sheared,  but  taxpayers  do 
not.  Predictably,  they  responded  to  the 
higher  rates  by  Increasing  their  tax  avoid- 
ance activities.  Self  employment,  which 
offers  greater  opportunity  for  tax  avoid- 
ance, expanded  rapidly  as  the  marginal  tax 
rates  rose.  The  underground  economy  grew 
at  a  rate  twice  that  of  the  'reported 
income"  economy.  The  prices  of  depreciable 
assets,  including  housing.  Increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  general  price  level,  as  in- 
vestors sought  out  projects  yielding  ac- 
counting losses  while  appreciating  in  value 
Of  course,  the  losses  reduced  their  current 
tax  liability  while  the  appreciation  trans- 
formed ordinary  Income  Into  a  capital  gain 

In  several  areas,  this  expansion  in  tax 
avoidance  is  clearly  ottservable.  A  compari- 


son of  income  losses  relative  to  gains  in 
major  categories  affected  by  tax  shelter  in- 
vestments illustrates  this  point.  As  Exhibit 
2  shows,  during  the  1966  1981  period,  there 
was  a  sharp  increase  in  net  income  losses 
from  rents,  business  and  professional  prac- 
tice, farming,  partnerships,  and  small  busi- 
ness corporations,  the  income  categories 
most  directly  affected  by  tax  shelter  invest- 
ments. In  1966.  net  income  gains  from  these 
five  categories  were  seven  times  greater 
($52.23  billion  compared  to  $7.43  billion) 
than  the  net  income  losses.  In  each  catego- 
ry, net  income  gains  were  substantially 
greater  than  the  losses.  By  1981,  the  picture 
had  changed  dramatically  By  1981.  the  net 
income  gains  were  only  one  and  a  half  times 
greater  ($122.28  billion  compared  to  $80.74 
billion)  than  the  losses  In  four  of  the  five 
categories  the  losses  actually  exceeded  the 
gains. 

Pact  3:  High  marginal  tax  rates  promote 
economic  waste  and  discourage  productive 
activities.  When  individuals  l>ear  the  full 
cost  of  their  actions  and  are  able  to  reap 
fully  the  gains  that  occur  from  their  activi- 
ties, they  use  resources  wisely.  When  I  bear 
the  full  cost  of  food,  clothing,  telephone 
service,  recreation  facilities  and  thousands 
of  other  items,  you  can  be  reasonably  sure 
that  I  will  conserve  on  my  use  of  these 
items.  I  will  not  consume  them  unless  I 
value  the  services  that  they  provide  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  provision.  Similarly, 
when  I  am  able  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of 
my  productive  activities,  you  can  be  sure 
that  I  will  undertake  even  unpleasant  tasks 
when  the  benefits  (usually  personal  income) 
exceed  the  costs.  When  individuals  bear  the 
full  cost  and  reap  the  full  benefits,  they  will 
use  resources  in  a  wealth-creating  manner. 
They  will  engage  in  positive-sum  economic 
activity. 

In  contrast,  as  economists  have  long  been 
aware,  problems  arise  when  a  sizable  share 
of  the  tienefits  or  costs  emanating  from  eco- 
nomic activity  accrues  to  non-participating 
parties.  This  is  precisely  the  problem  that 
arises  when  marginal  tax  rates  are  high. 
High  marginal  lax  rates  make  it  possible  for 
individuals  to  enjoy  tax  deductible  items  at 
a  fraction  of  their  costs  to  our  economy. 
High  marginal  tax  rates  make  tax  deducti- 
ble expenditures  cheap  to  the  taxpayer-con- 
sumer, but  not  to  society.  The  personal  cost 
of  tax-reducing  expenditures  such  as  busi- 
ness-related vacations,  luxury  restaurants, 
nice  automobiles,  plush  offices,  mortgage  fi- 
nanced homes  and  literally  thousands  of 
other  Items  are  substantially  reduced  be- 
cause such  Items  are  deductible.  However, 
deductibility  does  not  reduce  the  cost  to  so- 
ciety of  the  valuable  resources  used  to 
produce  these  commodities.  Since  they  bear 
only  a  fraction  of  the  costs,  individuals 
often  choose  the  deductible  goods  and  serv- 
ices even  though  the  items  cost  more  to 
produce  than  they  are  valued  by  the  tax- 
payer-consumer. Wealth  is  destroyed  by  this 
process;  it  wastes  our  valuable  resources. 

Simultaneously,  high  marginal  tax  rates 
reduce  the  incentives  of  individuals  to 
engage  in  wealth-creating  activities  that 
generate  taxable  income.  When  taxpayers 
are  permitted  to  keep  only  40  or  50  percent 
of  the  fruits  of  their  latwr,  they  spend  less 
time  working  in  the, taxable  income  garden. 
Lawyers,  doctors  and  other  high  income 
professionals  spend  more  time  on  the  golf 
course  and  consulting  with  their  account- 
ants and  less  time  serving  their  clients. 
Similarly,  secondary  workers  decide  that 
their  job  is  not  worth  the  hassle  when  they 
get  to  keep  only  a  fraction  of  every  dollar 


they  earn.  Individuals  forego  wealth-creat- 
ing activities  because  they  are  unable  to 
capture  fully  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  The 
result— a  smaller  output  and  slower  econom- 
ic growth. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  1970s  were  a 
period  of  both  rising  marginal  tax  rates  and 
stagnating  economic  growth.  The  Incentive 
structure  created  by  the  former  leads  to  the 
latter.  Rising  marginal  tax  rates  and  stag- 
nating economic  growth— predictably,  the 
two  will  be  associated. 

Pact  4:  Essentially  what  the  Economy  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981  (ERTA)  did  was  cor- 
rect for  bracket  creep  and  higher  Social  Se- 
curity tax  rates.  Except  for  the  imposition 
of  the  50  percent  rate  ceiling  which  took 
effect  in  1982.  ERTA  did  little  to  rollback 
high  marginal  tax  rates.  In  a  nutshell,  it 
kept  rates  from  increasing.  Exhibit  3  indi- 
cates the  marginal  tax  rate  a  two-earner 
family  of  four  would  confront  if  their 
money  income  just  kept  pace  with  inflation. 
Thus,  their  inflation  adjusted  family  income 
is  constant.  Only  the  federal  income  and 
Social  Security  taxes  are  considered.  The 
data  indicate  that  by  1984,  marginal  tax 
rates  are  slightly  lower  than  1980,  but 
almost  identical  to  the  marginal  rates  of 
1979  for  families  with  real  incomes  (1979 
dollars)  of  less  than  $75,000.  Since  returns 
with  an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $75,000  or 
less  constitute  approximately  98.5  percent 
of  the  total,  it  is  clear  that  ERTA  only  mod- 
estly reduced  the  enormous  rate  increases 
that  took  place  during  the  1970s. 

77ie  incentive  effects  of  a  proportional  rate 
reduction  differ  across  lax  brackets 

Many  observers  are  misled  as  to  the  distri- 
butional effects  of  a  change  in  tax  rates  be- 
cause they  erroneously  assume  that  taxable 
income  is  unaffected  by  tax  rales.  Static 
revenue  comparisons  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  taxable  .Vicome  would  be  the  same 
before  and  after  the  rate  changes  are  mean- 
ingless. They  are  akin  to  General  Motors 
comparing  before  and  after  revenues  associ- 
ated with,  for  example,  a  10  percent  price 
reduction,  assuming  that  the  number  of  GM 
automobiles  purchased  by  consumers  would 
remain  constant.  However,  since  consumers 
would  buy  more  GM  cars  at  the  lower  price, 
such  a  calculation  would  be  of  little  value  to 
a  manager  seeking  to  determine  the  impact 
of  a  price  reduction  on  GM  revenues.  Simi- 
larly, since  taxpayers  will  generate  more 
taxable  income  at  the  lower  rates,  the  static 
projects  reveal  little  about  the  impact  of  the 
lower  rates  on  tax  revenues. 

As  Richard  Stroup  and  I  discussed  in  an 
article  on  the  1964  tax  cut.  economic  theory 
provides  insight  on  the  distributional  effects 
of  a  proportional  tax  rate  reduction.'  The 
1964  tax  cut  reduced  rates  across  the  board 
by  approximately  20  percent.  Except  for  the 
50  percent  rate  ceiling.  ERTA  also  reduced 
rates  proportionally.  Por  1984.  both  upper 
and  lower  rates  applicable  to  nominal 
income  are  approximately  23  percent  lower, 
as  compared  to  the  1980  rates. 

When  tax  rales  fall,  particularly  high  tax 
rates,  people  will  respond  to  the  lower  rates 
by  spending  more  time  earning  taxable 
income  and  less  time  (and  money)  with  in- 
vestment consultants  and  tax  experts  figur- 
ing out  how  to  shelter  their  income.  The 
result— the  tax  base  expands  due  to  the 
lower  rates.  Higher  rates  exert  the  opposite 


'  James  Gwartney  and  Richard  Stroup.  Tax 
Cuts:  Who  Shoulders  the  Burden,  "  Economic 
Review;  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta,  March 
1982 
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effect.  For  an  economist,  the  negative  rela- 
tioivshlp  between  tax  rates  and  the  size  of 
the  tax  base  should  be  obvious.  After  all.  It 
is  merely  a  reflection  of  the  basic  economic 
postulate  that  "Incentives  matter"  In  a  pre- 
dictable way. 

Prom  an  Incentive  standpoint,  what  really 
matters  Is  the  Impact  of  a  tax  rate  change 
on  after-tax  income.  People  work,  save,  and 
Invest  mainly  for  "take  home"  income.  The 
larger  the  share  of  additional  earnings  that 
the  taxpayer  is  permitted  to  keep,  the  great- 
er his  or  her  Incentive  to  generate  addition- 
al Income. 

The  incentive  effects  of  a  proportional  tax 
reduction  will  differ  considerably  across  tax 
brackets.  Proportional  rate  reductions,  such 
as  the  1963-65  and  1981-83  tax  cuts,  will  In- 
crease the  take-home  pay  derived  from  addi- 
tional earnings  far  more  in  the  upper  brack- 
ets than  for  the  lower  brackets.  Perhaps 
some  ntimbers  will  drive  this  point  home. 
Suppose  tax  rates  are  cut  across  the  board 
by  20  percent.  In  the  10  percent  bracket,  the 
rate  is  cut  to  8  percent.  For  the  50  piercent 
bracket,  the  rate  falls  to  40  percent  and  the 
70  percent  rate  declines  to  56  percent.  Now, 
consider  how  this  proportional  rate  reduc- 
tion Impacts  take-home  pay.  Por  persons  in 
the  10  percent  bracket,  after-tax  income  In- 
crease from  90  cents  per  dollar  of  additional 
earnings  to  92  cents,  a  paltry  2.2  percent  In- 
crease. Clesj-ly  this  small  increase  Is  unlike- 
ly to  exert  a  major  Impact  on  the  Incentive 
of  those  taxpayers  to  earn  more  taxable 
Income. 

In  contrast,  look  what  happens  in  the  70 
percent  bracket.  Here  the  20  percent  rate 
reduction  Increases  take-home  pay  from  30 
cents  to  44  cents  per  doUau-  of  additional 
earnings— an  Increase  of  47  percent.  This 
exerts  a  substantial  incentive  effect.  Tax- 
payers in  this  and  other  high  Income  brack- 
ets are  now  permitted  to  keep  a  significantly 
larger  proportion  of  their  before  tax  earn- 
ings. Predictably,  they  will  respond  by  earn- 
ing more  taxable  Income  and  engaging  less 
Intensely  In  tax  shelter  activities  which  gen- 
erate less  tax  savings  at  the  lower  rates. 

How  does  this  incentive  structure  affect 
the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  across 
Income  groupings?  The  answer  is  now 
straightforward.  Since  the  rates  were  all  re- 
duced hy  the  same  percentage,  the  size  of 
the  revenue  reduction  will  be  inversely  re- 
lated to  the  changes  In  taxable  income.  If 
taxable  income  Is  t-irtually  unaffected  by 
the  rate  reductions,  as  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  In  the  lowest  marginal  tax  brackets, 
revenues  will  fall  by  the  same  percent  as  the 
rates.  la  these  brackets,  a  20  percent  rate 
cut  will  lead  to  approximately  a  20  percent 
reduction  In  tax  revenues.  In  contrast,  in 
the  upper  Income  (and  marginal  tax)  brack- 
ets where  the  Incentive  effects  on  take- 
home  pay  are  greater,  increases  In  the  tax 
base  wlQ  at  least  partially  offset  the  lower 
rates.  In  these  brackets,  tax  revenues  will 
fall  by  less  than  the  20  percent  rate  reduc- 
tion. 

Since  tax  revenues  fall  by  a  smaller 
amount  In  the  upper  income  brackets,  the 
share  of  taxes  collected  from  high  Income 
taxpayers  expands.  As  the  Laffer  curve  em- 
phasizes. If  the  expansion  in  the  revenue 
base  In  the  upper  brackets  Is  large  enough, 
lower  rates  may  lead  to  an  Increase  in  reve- 
nues. However,  even  If  this  Is  not  the  case, 
the  Incentive  structure  indicates  that  the 
tax  burden  Is  shifted  toward  the  rich. 
The  distributional  effecU  of  ERTA 

Thus,  economic  theory  Indicates  a  propor- 
tional rate  reduction  will  shift  the  tax 
burden  to  high  income  taxpayers  because 


the  taxable  income  base  will  be  more  sensi- 
tive to  rate  changes  In  the  upper  tax  brack- 
ets. However,  the  50  percent  tax  celling  re- 
duced the  highest  tax  rates  (on  non-person- 
al service  Income)  more  than  proportionally. 
Unless  the  tax  base  is  highly  responsive  in 
the  upper  brackets,  the  50  percent  celling 
may  reduce  the  share  of  revenues  collected 
from  taxpayers  previously  facing  marginal 
rates  of  50  percent  or  more.  The  test  of  a 
theory  Is  In  Its  ability  to  predict.  We  now 
turn  to  the  empirical  evidence. 

Exhibit  4  presents  Income  and  revenue 
data  for  taxpayers  most  directly  affected  by 
the  Imposition  of  the  50  percent  rate  ceiling. 
In  recent  years,  itemized  deductions  have 
averaged  slightly  more  than  20  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  income  (AGI).  Assuming 
itemized  deductions  summed  to  20  percent 
of  AGI,  taxpayers  filing  joint  returns  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  in  excess  of  $75,000 
would  have  confronted  marginal  tax  rates 
of  more  than  50  percent  in  1981.  The  50  per- 
cent rate  ceiling  would  have  reduced  the 
marginal  rates  of  similarly  situated  taxpay- 
ers in  1982.  The  rates  (on  non-personal  serv- 
ice income)  of  those  at  the  top  of  the 
Income  pyramid  were  slashed  from  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent,  a  whopping  28.6  percent 
cut  in  one  year.  Thus.  In  this  area  the  rate 
reductions  In  1982  were  both  real  and  signif- 
icant. 

In  1981,  1.36  percent  of  the  returns  had 
gross  incomes  of  $75,000  or  more.  Exhibit  4 
compares  the  Income  and  tax  liability  of  the 
top  1.36  percent  of  tax  returns  in  1981  with 
the  parallel  data  for  1982.  Just  as  our 
theory  Indicated,  the  reported  adjusted 
gross  income,  wages  and  salaries,  and  tax- 
able Income  of  this  group  of  taxpayers  grew 
quite  rapidly.  Even  though  1982  was  a  reces- 
sion year  and  nominal  gross  national  prod- 
uct rose  by  only  4  percent,  AGI.  wages  and 
salaries,  and  taxable  income  for  the  top  1.36 
percent  of  taxpayers,  each  expanded  at 
double  digit  rates.  As  a  result  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  taxable  income,  the  tax  revenues 
collected  from  the  top  1.36  percent  of  tax- 
payers rose  from  $58.0  billion  in  1981  to 
$60.5  in  1982,  a  4.3  percent  increase  in  a  re- 
cession year.  These  findings  illustrate  that 
the  taxable  income  base  is  quite  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  rates,  at  least  in  the  upper 
tax  brackets. 

Exhibit  4  also  presents  the  Income  and 
revenue  data  for  all  other  taxpayers  (the 
bottom  98.64  percent).  As  expected,  the  re- 
ported Income  of  other  taxpayers  grew  less 
rapidly,  more  in  line  with  the  growth  rate  of 
GNP.  As  a  result,  the  tax  liability  of  the 
bottom  98.64  percent  of  taxpayers,  reflect- 
ing the  lower  rates  in  1982,  declined  by  4.3 
percent.  Thus,  even  though  the  50  percent 
ceiling  cut  the  top  rates  by  a  larger  amount, 
tax  revenues  collected  from  the  taxpayers 
most  directly  affected  by  the  rate  ceiling  ex- 
panded by  4.3  percent  while  the  tax  liability 
of  other  taxpayers  declined  by  an  identical 
percentage. 

Exhibit  5  presents  data  on  the  share  of 
tax  revenues  collected  from  a  broader  set  of 
Income  groupings  for  both  1981  and  1982. 
The  tax  liability  of  the  bottom  50  percent  of 
returns  fell  from  $21.7  billion  In  1981  to 
$19.5  billion  in  1982.  In  these  lower  tax 
brackets,  the  10  percent  lower  rates  resulted 
in  approximately  10  percent  less  tax  reve- 
nues. Thus,  the  bottom  50  percent  of  re- 
turns contributed  only  7.0  percent  of  the 
tax  revenues  in  1982,  down  from  7.6  percent 
in  1981.  The  tax  liability  of  taxpayers  in  (a) 
the  50  to  75  percentile  and  (b)  the  75  to 
98.64  percentile  groupings  also  declined  by 
5.8   percent   and   2.8   percent   respectively. 


Thus,  the  share  of  income  tax  revenues  paid 
by  these  groups  declined  slightly.  In  con- 
trast, the  share  of  income  taxes  paid  by  the 
top  1.36  percent  rose  from  20.4  percent  In 
1981  to  21.8  percent  in  1982.  Note  the  de- 
cline In  tax  liability  was  Inversely  related  to 
Income— the  largest  reductions  in  tax  liabil- 
ity were  In  the  lowest  income  and  marginal 
tax  brackets.  As  economic  theory  indicates, 
this  is  precisely  the  pattern  that  one  would 
expect  from  a  roughly  proportional  rate  re- 
duction. Par  from  creating  a  windfall  gain 
for  the  rich,  as  some  have  charged,  ERTA 
actually  shifted  the  burden  of  the  Income 
tax  toward  taxpayers  In  upper  brackets,  in- 
cluding those  who  received  the  largest  rate 
reductions  as  the  result  of  the  50  percent 
rate  ceiling. 

Exhibit  6  presents  parallel  data  for  the 
1964  tax  cut.  Just  as  theory  predicts,  the 
proportional  rate  reductions  of  1964-65  also 
shifted  the  tax  burden  to  the  rich.  The  tax 
revenues  collected  from  the  bottom  50  per- 
cent of  returns  fell  by  6.4  percent  between 
1963  and  1965.  Smaller  reductions  In  tax  li- 
ability accrued  to  those  in  the  50  to  75  per- 
centile and  75  to  95  percentile  groupings.  In 
contrast,  the  revenues  collected  from  the 
top  5  peifcent  of  returns  rose  by  16.9  percent 
between  1963  and  1965.  As  a  result,  the 
share  of  tax  revenues  collected  from  the  top 
5  percent  of  taxpayers  rose  from  35.6  per- 
cent in  1963  to  38.5  percent  In  1965.  The 
proportion  of  revenues  collected  from  all 
other  groups  fell.  Just  as  economic  theory 
predicts,  the  proportional  rate  reductions  of 
1963-1965  like  the  reductions  In  1981-1982 
shifted  the  tax  burden  to  the  rich. 

Two  fallacious  viexcs  as  to  why  high  income 
taxpayers  paid  more  taxes  in  1982 

Confronted  with  the  evidence  that  the  tax 
burden  shifted  toward  up[>er  Income  tax- 
payers in  1982,  critics  of  the  "Incentives 
matter"  view  have  raised  two  points.  First, 
some  have  argued  that  the  pattern  merely 
reflects  cyclical  conditions— the  recession  of 
1982.  Of  course,  a  recession  does  reduce  in- 
comes. However,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  reduces  Incomes  more  In  lower 
tax  brackets  than  In  upper  brackets.  In  fact, 
the  evidence  indicates  that  business  income 
and  profits  fluctuate  more  than  other  com- 
ponents of  income  over  the  business  cycle. 
This  being  the  case,  a  recession  Is  more 
likely  to  retard  incomes  in  the  upper  tax 
brackets  more  severely  than  In  the  lower 
brackets  because  business  income  and  prof- 
its are  a  larger  component  of  total  Income 
for  those  with  higher  Incomes.  However,  the 
most  damaging  evidence  against  the  cyclical 
view  Is  the  pattern  of  the  1963-1965  data. 
During  this  period  of  economic  growth  and 
rising  Incomes,  the  distributional  pattern 
emanating  from  a  tax  reduction  was  similar 
to  the  pattern  experienced  In  1982.  This  In- 
dicates that  changes  In  the  structure  of  In- 
centives across  tax  brackets  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  cyclical  conditions  as  a  deter- 
minant of  changes  in  tax  liability  across 
income  groupings. 

Second,  other  critics  have  argued  that  the 
shift  in  the  tax  burden  toward  the  rich 
merely  reflects  rising  capital  gains  associat- 
ed with  the  bull  market  on  Wall  Street  be- 
gitmlng  in  August  1982.  Inspection  reveals 
that  this  is  a  "tall  wags  dog"  theory.  Capital 
gains  are  a  small  component  of  total 
income.  In  1981,  net  capital  gains  less  losses 
contributed  only  1.7  percent  to  the  total  ad- 
justed gross  Income.  Even  for  the  top  1.36 
percent  of  taxpayers,  the  capital  gains  com- 
ponent was  only  9,6  percent  of  AGI.  Given 
the  size  of  capital  gains  as  a  share  of  AGI.  It 
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would  have  taken  a  huge  expansion  in  cap- 
ital gains  income  to  explain  the  observed 
pattern  of  Income  growth  across  income 
groupings  In  1982.  But  the  actual  Increase  in 
net  capital  gains  income  was  rather 
modest-from  $29.3  billion  in  1981  to  $32.0 
billion  in  1982.  an  increase  of  only  9  2  per 
cent.  Of  course,  the  major  component  of 
Income  is  wages  and  salaries.  In  1981.  the 
wage  and  salary  component  summed  to  84 
percent  of  AGI.  As  Exhibit  4  shows,  this 
component  of  income  grew  substantially 
more  rapidly  in  the  upper  tax  brackets  be- 
tween 1981  and  1982.  Clearly,  it  provided 
the  major  impetus  for  the  growth  of  taxable 
income  in  the  upper  brackets. 
Why  taxpayen  have  not  made  a  major  move 
out  of  tax  shelters 

As  we  noted  previously,  the  tax  shelter  in- 
dustry boomed  with  the  rising  marginal  lax 
rates  of  the  1970s.  In  fact,  taxpayers  are 
still  adjusting  their  investment  portfolios  to 
the  higher  marginal  rates.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  tax  shelter  investment  boom. 
Why  didnt  the  1981-1984  tax  cuts  arrest 
the  growth  of  the  the  tax  shelter  industry^ 

There  are  three  major  reasons  why  recent 
tax  changes  have  failed  to  reduce  signifi- 
cantly the  size  of  the  tax  shelter  industry 
First,  given  bracket  creep  and  higher  Social 
Security  tax  rates,  marginal  tax  rates  are 
not  much  lower  today  than  they  were  in 
1979  and  1980  for  taxpayers  with  an  AGI  of 
less  than  $75,000  (see  Exhibit  3).  Since  the 
overall  marginal  rates  were  not  reduced,  at 
least  not  reduced  very  much,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  there  has  been  little  movement 
away  from  tax  shelters. 

Second.  ERTA  provided  far  more  rapid  de- 
preciation allowances  beginning  in  1982. 
This  aspect  of  the  legislation  would  make 
tax  shelters  more  attractive.  The  more  rapid 
depreciation  writeoff  would  mean  larger  up 
front  losses  from  real  estate  and  other  de- 
preciable investments.  Far  from  discourag- 
ing the  tax  shelter  industry,  the  rapid  de- 
preciation allowances  made  the  shelter  busi- 
ness more  profitable.^ 

Finally,  the  incentive  to  engage  in  tax 
shelter  investments  is  influenced  by  expect- 
ed future  rates  as  well  as  current  rates. 
Many  influential  policymakers  have  argued. 
and  continue  to  argue,  that  tax  rates  will 
have  to  be  increased  in  the  near  future. 
Given  the  current  environment,  many  inves- 
tors anticipate  higher  tax  rates  in  1985  and 
1986.  Predictably,  they  will  stay  with  their 
tax  shelter  investments,  so  they  will  not  be 
caught  short  when  the  anticipated  higher 
rates  are  instituted. 


■  Somr  of  us  indicated  at  the  time  the  legislation 
was  paaied.  that  this  would  be  the  case  For  exam 
pie.  Richard  Stroup  and  I  stated  the  foUowinii  at  a 
conference  held  in  March  1982: 

Will  the  Reagan  tax  program  reduce  the  How  of 
resources  into  tax  avoidance'  Unfortunately,  the 
answer  is.  Probably  not  Congress  added  sections 
providing  favorable  tax  treatment  for  special-inter 
est  groups  such  as  racehorse  owners  iuid  commodi 
ty  traders.  The  leasing  provision  of  the  new  law  will 
increase  the  attractiveness  of  this  technique  as  a 
means  of  sheltering  income.  The  more  rapid  depre 
ciation  writeoffs,  particularly  for  real  estate,  will 
clearly  Increase  the  attractiveness  of  tax  shelter  in- 
veatraenU  in  depreciable  assets. 

"However,  the  major  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
IMl  legislation  will  reduce  tax  avoidance  is  that  for 
most  people  it  does  not  reduce  marginal  tax  rates 
on  real  income.  The  rates  during  1981  84  will  t)e 
lower  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  absence  of 
the  Reagan  plan.  However,  they  will  be  about  the 
same  or  higher  than  the  1980  tax  rates.  ' 

See  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta.  Supply-axdt 
Economtct  in  the  ISSOs  iWestport.  Corui  Quorum 
Books.  1982) 


Additional  evidence  from  the  1979  data 

Analysis  of  both  the  1963-1965  and  1981- 
1982  data  indicate  that  the  taxable  income 
base  is  more  responsive  to  rate  changes  in 
the  upper  income  (and  tax  rate)  brackets.  In 
the  terminology  of  economists,  the  tax  elas- 
ticity coefficient  is  larger  in  the  upper 
income  brackets.  In  order  to  investigate  this 
issue  more  thoroughly.  Professor  James 
Long  of  Auburn  University  and  I  utilized 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  1979  Individ 
ual  Tax  Model  File  to  estimate  the  impact 
of  differences  in  marginal  tax  rates  on  the 
taxable  income  base.  Since  the  IRS  data 
contain  a  state  of  residence  indicator,  we 
were  able  to  integrate  the  federal  and  state 
rate  structures  so  the  income  base  of  per- 
sorvs  with  the  same  gross  income  but  a  dif- 
ferent effective  marginal  tax  rate  (reflect- 
ing differences  in  the  state  marginal  tax 
rates)  could  be  compared. 

Seeking  to  obtain  an  income  measure  that 
was  not  contaminated  by  tax  sheltering,  we 
developed  a  gross  income  variable.  "Gross 
income"  is  defined  as  the  positive  compo- 
nents of  income  and  thus  is  a  measure  of 
taxpayer  income  prior  to  their  engaging  in 
tax  shelter  activities.  In  contrast,  "adjusted 
gross  income."  as  defined  by  the  IRS.  indi- 
cates the  income  of  taxpayers  after  deduc- 
tion of  losses  from  many,  if  not  most,  tax 
shelter  activities.  Thus,  gross  income  is  a 
better  indicator  of  the  taxpayers  income 
level  in  the  absence  of  tax  shelter  activity. 

Utilizing    the    1979    data,    the    following 
model  was  developed  and  estimated: 
Taxable  Income    f(MTR.  GI.  Age.  PE.  and 

lA) 
where:  MTR  is  the  combined  marginal  fed 
eral  and  state  income  tax  rale  the  taxpayer 
would  confront  in  the  absence  of  deductible 
expenditures  and  deductions  for  losses; 

GI  is  the  gross  income  of  the  tax  return: 

Age  is  a  dummy  variable  indicating  the 
taxpayer  is  age  65  or  over; 

PE  is  the  number  of  personal  exemptions; 
and 

lA  is  a  dummy  va.'iable  indicating  the  tax- 
payer used  the  income  averaging  method  to 
calculate  lax  liability. 

In  order  to  reduce  variability  from  factors 
outside  the  focus  of  our  study,  only  taxpay- 
ers filing  joint  returns  were  included  in  our 
analysis. 

Taxpayers  residing  in  states  where  the 
state  marginal  tax  rate  is  higher  will  con- 
front higher  marginal  tax  rate<;  than  tax- 
payers in  stales  with  lower  rates.  State  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  range  from  zero  in  states 
without  an  income  tax  to  maximum  rates  in 
the  teens  in  several  states.''  Therefore,  even 
after  making  allowance  for  the  deductibility 
of  stale  income  tax  payments  on  one's  fed- 
eral return,  differences  in  stale  income  tax 
rates  lead  to  substantial  differences  in  mar- 
ginal rates  among  taxpayers  with  similar 
gross  income  and  number  of  exemptions. 

Within  the  framework  of  our  model  we 
are  most  interested  in  the  impact  of  changes 
in  marginal  tax  rates  on  taxable  income. 
Since  higher  marginal  rates  increase  the 
taxpayer's  incentive  to  shelter  income  and 
thereby  reduce  taxable  income.*  we  expect  a 


'  Florida.  Nevada.  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Wash 
Ington.  and  Wyoming  did  not  levy  a  stale  income 
tax  In  contrast.  California,  Delaware,  Hawaii, 
Iowa,  Mmnesota,  Montana,  New  Yorit,  and  Wiscon- 
sin all  levied  maximum  rates  of  1 1  percent  or  more 
in  1979 

•  Since  we  are  interested  only  in  taxpayer  deci 
sionmaking  that  influences  their  taxable  income, 
our  taxable  income  variable  adds  slate  and  local 
income  tax   deductions  to  the  taxpayers'   taxable 


negative  relationship  between  taxable 
income  and  marginal  tax  rates.  The  regres- 
sion equations  for  our  model  were  estimated 
within  income  groupings.  Exhibit  7  summa- 
rizes the  results.  As  expected,  higher  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  exerted  a  negative  impact  on 
taxable  income. 

Predictably,  the  largest  negative  impact 
was  in  the  high  income  (and  high  marginal 
tax  rate)  categories.  For  the  $40,000  to 
$60,000  gross  income  cell,  after  adjusting  for 
gross  income,  age.  personal  exemptions,  and 
income  averaging,  taxable  income  declined 
by  $103  for  every  one  unit  increase  in  mar- 
ginal tax  rates.  This  indicates  that  in  this 
income  range,  a  one  unit  increase  in  the 
marginal  lax  rale  induces  a  decline  of  $103 
in  taxable  income.  For  the  $60,000  to 
$80,000  gross  income  grouping,  taxable 
income  is  estimated  to  decline  by  $322  for 
each  one  unit  increase  in  marginal  tax  rates. 
As  one  moves  to  income  groupings  above 
$80,000.  the  negative  impact  of  marginal  tax 
rales  increases.  For  the  $80,000  to  $100,000 
gross  income  cell,  the  negative  impact  of  a 
unit  tax  rate  change  rose  to  $1,525.  Still, 
larger  estimates  were  obtained  for  income 
brackets  above  $100,000." 

The  estimates  of  Exhibit  7  (column  1)  can 
be  converted  easily  to  tax  rate  elasticities. 
The  lax  rate  elasticity  coefficient  is  equal 
to: 

Percent  change  in  taxable  income  divided 
by  percent  change  in  marginal  tax  rate. 

Since  the  tax  base  and  tax  rate  generally 
change  in  opposite  directions,  a  negative  tax 
rate  elasticity  coefficient  is  anticipated.  If 
the  percent  change  in  the  tax  base  (taxable 
income  In  our  case)  is  less  than  the  percent 
change  in  the  tax  rate,  the  elasticity  coeffi- 
cient will  be  less  than  one.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, higher  (lower)  marginal  tax 
rates  would  lead  to  an  expansion  (contrac- 
tion) in  tax  revenues.  In  contrast,  when  a 
change  in  the  tax  rate  leads  to  an  ever 
larger  change  in  the  tax  base,  the  tax  rate 
elasticity  coefficient  will  be  greater  than 
one.  When  this  is  the  case,  higher  (lower) 
lax  rales  would  lead  to  a  reduction  (in- 
crease) in  lax  revenues.  Tax  rate  elasticity 
coefficients  in  excess  of  unity  indicate  that 
taxpayers  in  the  grouping  are  on  the  back- 
ward bending  portion  of  their  Laffer  curve. 

Exhibit  7  (column  2)  presents  estimates 
for  the  tax  rate  elasticity  coefficient  for 
each  of  the  ten  gross  income  groupings.  For 
income  cells  below  $60,000  the  tax  elasticity 
coefficient  is  small.  However,  beginning 
with  the  $60,000  to  $80,000  gross  income 
cell,  the  estimated  elasticities  rise  sharply. 
For  gross  income  cells  in  excess  of  $80,000. 
the  estimated  tax  elasticity  coefficient  is 
greater  than  one.  This  indicates  that  lower 


income  Thus,  the  lower  taxable  income  for  taxpay- 
ers confronting  high  marginal  lax  rates  reflects  fac- 
tors other  than  the  deductibility  of  state  and  local 
income  tax  liability  from  their  gross  income. 

» Our  estimate  for  the  open-ended  1200.000  and 
above  grouping  should  be  interpreted  with  caution. 
Since  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  does  not  pro- 
vide information  on  state  of  residence  for  returns 
With  an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $200,000  and  over, 
these  returns  had  to  be  excluded  from  our  analysis. 
Thus,  we  are  left  with  persons  who  had  an  adjusted 
gross  income  of  less  than  $200,000,  but  a  gross 
income  (positive  components  of  Income)  of  more 
than  $200,000.  The  more  tax  sheltering  undertaken 
by  a  taxpayer  with  an  adjusted  gross  income  near 
the  $200,000  cutoff,  the  more  likely  their  gross 
income  will  place  them  in  our  $200,000  and  over 
bracket.  Therefore,  taxpayers  in  our  $200,000  and 
over  gross  income  grouping  may  be  a  biased  sample 
of  all  returns  in  this  bracket. 


marginal  rates  in  these  cells  would  have 
raised  more  tax  revenue. 

Perhaps  a  little  additional  discussion  is 
necessary  to  highlight  the  importance  of 
these  estimates.  Consider  the  $60,000  to 
$80,000  gross  income  category.  Our  analysis 
indicates  that  taxpayers  who  have  the  same 
gross  income  (remember  gross  income  is  a 
control  variable  in  the  model)  report  $322 
less  taxable  income  for  each  one  unit  in- 
crease in  their  effective  marginal  tax  rate. 
Given  the  shrinkage  in  taxable  income  as 
tax  rates  rise  in  this  grouping,  it  takes  a 
substantial  increase  in  tax  rates  in  order  to 
squeeze  additional  tax  revenue  from  this 
tax  bracket.  In  fact,  the  estimated  tax  elas- 
ticity of  minus  .34  indicates  that  a  10  per- 
cent increase  in  tax  rates  in  this  bracket  will 
reduce  taxable  income  by  3.4  percent.  Thus, 
the  10  percent  higher  marglnRi  rates  will 
lead  to.  at  most,  only  a  6.6  percent  increase 
in  revenues  from  taxpayers  in  this  bracket. 

For  higher  incomes  (and  tax  rates),  the 
tax  elasticity  is  still  greater.  For  example, 
the    1.29    estimated   tax   elasticity   in   the 


$80,000  to  $100,000  grouping  Indicates  that  a 
10  percent  rate  hike  in  this  category  would 
cause  a  12.9  percent  shrinkage  in  taxable 
income.  Of  course,  since  the  decline  in  the 
tax  base  is  larger  than  the  increase  in  rates, 
higher  rates  for  this  bracket  would  lead  to  a 
reduction  in  revenue  collected.  As  of  1979, 
our  estimates  indicate  that  taxpayers  in  this 
grouping  were  on  the  backward  bending  seg- 
ment of  the  Laffer  curve.  As  expected,  the 
estimated  elasticities  are  even  larger  for  the 
higher  income  categories. • 

In  interpreting  the  estimates  of  Exhibit  7, 
it  is  important  to  recognize  that  they  reflect 
long-run  adjustments.  One  would  expect  a 
smaller  shrinkage  in  the  tax  base  in  the 
year  or  two  immediately  following  a  rate  in- 
crease than  the  shrinkage  that  will  eventu- 
ally take  place  as  the  result  of  a  tax  rate  in- 
crease.' The  major  factor  contributing  to 
rate  differences  within  income  categories  in 
our  model  is  differences  in  state  income  tax 
rates.  Since  the  general  pattern  of  state 
rates  has  been  in  place  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 


that  taxpayers  have  adjusted  their  tax  shel- 
tering activities  accordingly.  Thus,  the  re- 
stKinsiveness  of  taxable  income  to  changes 
in  tax  rates  in  the  year  or  two  immediately 
following  a  change  in  tax  rates  may  be 
somewhat  less  than  the  magnitude  indicat- 
ed by  the  estimates  of  Exhibit  7. 

SUMMARY 

Economic  theory  indicates  that  the  tax- 
able income  base  will  be  more  responsive  to 
changes  in  tax  rates  in  the  upper  tax  brack- 
ets than  in  the  lower  brackets.  A  detailed 
analysis  of  the  1979  individual  tax  data  indi- 
cate that  this  proposition  is  true.  Given  the 
greater  responsiveness  in  the  upper  brack- 
ets, proportional  rate  reductions  such  as 
those  instituted  in  1964-1965  and  1981-1984 
will  shift  the  burden  of  the  income  tax  to 
taxpayers  in  the  upper  brackets.  Predict- 
ably, there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  share 
of  tax  revenues  collected  in  the  upper 
income  brackets.  The  empirical  evidence 
from  both  the  1963-1965  and  the  1981-1982 
period  is  highly  consistent  with  the  underly- 
ing economic  theory. 


EXHIBIT  l.-THE  RISING  MARGINAL  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  RATES:  1965-79 


1965 


1970 


1973 


1977 


1979 


No  ol  |omt  lelOTS  (ti  .iiiliions) 

Joint  returns  (in  millnnsl  fxing 

Mirgiul  tu  rats  of  ?8  penxnl  or  i 

(Percent) ,  

Mifginjl  tai  ram  of  32  percent  or  r 

(Percent).  

Mirginal  tai  taks  of  37  percent  or  r 

(Percent),      

Marginal  tax  laks  ol  49  percent  or  t 

(Percent) 


39  506 


42  660 


39  805 


42  576 


43  217 


J1130 

J2  984 

J5386 

J12  003 

J15  238 

29 

70 

13.5 

282 

353 

$0  722 

J170! 

J3  044 

J7  308 

J9  782 

18 

40 

76 

172 

226 

JO  376 

JO  797 

J1.321 

J2,965 

J5533 

10 

19 

33 

70 

128 

JO  136 

JO  296 

JO  481 

J1032 

J1541 

3 

7 

12 

24 

36 

Source  Internal  Revenue  Sennet,  "SItlistia  of  Ham  MMkal  kKOM  Tax  Mna"  (annul) 


EXHIBIT  2,-N£T  INCOME  LOSSES  COMPARED  WITH  NET  INCOME  GAINS  FOR  SELECTED  SOURCES  OF  INCOME,  1966  AND  1981 

(Dollars  in  tNllnnsI 


1966  returns 


1981  returns 


Source  of  mcome  gain  or  loss 


Net  (ncome      Net  income       ^'^Jl""       Net  income      Net  income      '^j*"" 
i""  '"^  (p^fcent)  8^'"  ""^  (P»t«tt) 


Rents 

Business  an)  pro(ess*ul  practice 

Farming 

(^netsftips  

SmaH  business  oirporttions 


J4  36 
2814 

599 
12  08 

166 


J175 

195 

192 

135 

46 


401 
69 
320 
112 
27  7 


J1505 
68  53 
853 
2591 
426 


J17  82 
1546 
16  34 
2605 
507 


118.4 
22  6 
1916 
100.5 
1190 


Total 


52  23 


7  43 


14  2 


122  28 


80  74 


66  0 


Source  Inlenul  Revenue  Service.  "Slitstcs  g>  ln«»  ladrwduil  Incone  Ian  HMms"  (annal) 


EXHIBIT  3.-MARGINAL  TAX  RATES  FOR  A  TWO-EARNER  FAMILY  OF  FOUR,  1979-84 


Ai^usM  gros  aKame  (1979  dolan) 


Marginal  tai  rate  ■  (percent) 


20.000 
40.000 
60.000 
75,000 
100.000 


1979 

1980 

1982 

1984 

24.13 

27  13 

28  7 

24  7 

3813 

4313 

457 

39  7 

49.13 

5513 

507 

48  7 

49.00 

54  00 

49  0 

487 

S4.00 

54  00 

500 

450 

'  The  data  are  tor  Federal  personal  mcnne  and  soaal  saointy  tax  haMitiB  Hie  calculations  are  Insed  on  tlie  following  assumptions  Tlie  couple  files  a  innl  return  and  all  mcome  is  earned  income  Tlie  second  wage  earner  earns  one-half  ttie 
amount  o(  If*  fust  taxpayers  lake  ttie  jenHiadiet  amount" or  itemia  deductions  equal  to  23  percent  o(  income,  whenever  is  greater  Wtien  calculating  the  1980  and  1984  incomes  in  1979  dollars,  the  actual  inflation  rates  were  used  tor  ttie 
1980-83  penod  and  a  5^ccnt  mttatmn  rate  was  pr^eded  lor  1984 


*  Our  model  estimates  the  Impact  of  a  change  In 
tax  rates  on  taxable  income,  holding  gross  income 
constant.  To  the  extent  that  higher  marginal  rates 
also   Induce   taxpayers  to  consume  more  leisure. 


engage  in  the  underground  economy,  shift  income 
to  closely  held  corporations,  and/or  take  other 
steps  (e.g..  purchase  municipal  bonds)  to  reduce 
their  reported  gross  income,  our  model  will  under- 


estimate the  negative  Impact  of  higher  marginal 
tax  rates  on  the  taxable  Income  base. 

'See  James  M.  Buchanan  and  Dwight  R.  Lee. 
•Politics.  Time,  and  the  Laffer  Curve."  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  vol.  90.  no.  4  (1982).  pp.  816-819. 
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EXHIBIT  4  -THE  ESTIMATED  GWMTH  RATE  OF  INCOKIE  COMPONENTS  AND  THE  INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY  FOR  TAXPAYERS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  50-PERCENT  TAX  CEILING  Of  ERTA  COMPARED 

TO  OTHER  TAXPAYERS 


Tof  1 3i  penxM  ol  Ui  rduns  ■ 


Bonem  MM  pncoit  ol  tu  retuns 


1911 


in; 


Ptrcfnl 
ckMie 


1911 


1912 


ch»|e 


Nt  d  i«n>  (■  I 


!(• 


S) 


13005 
>  $'5,000 

177  0 

ion 
mi 

MO 


1?992 
>St0.300 
19«9 
1130 
ISSO 
605 


-01 

+  112 

+  105 

+  122 

+  43 


94  096 
<  175.000 
15956 
13131 
1245  5 
2261 


9399< 
<SU.000 

16523 
14516 
13139 
2164 


.01 


+3.6 

+  49 
+  5  5 
-4  3 


>  k  IMI  WW  1^  m  ratms  ttat  i  iwvtf  U«  ran  ot  more  Itun  50  girant  w  mana  mam  if  Itw  taul*  mooiw  ms  m  ttaa  ill  J60.000  Mkxmf  to  20<«rc»l  itemnd  iMictaB.  "^J  simhS  ««  retawiiiitt 
»  ai  1^mTm!ZS*S^it^  K'lMl   1 36  pra.1  o(ilrrt«slud»«lf«t«l  PBS -cow  o»  175008  or  more  More.  II.  mcome  ««l  tu  WuMy^  lf»  top  1 36  pwcwt 

rfiXiTl    iSiii  iii<iiii>in  a  nmv^  tu  rut  ol  50  praK  >  mn  «  I3<l-jrt  onvnd  xtK  Itc  >r«xm  «t  tu  kjMty  DiU  lor  the  too  1  36  pcrttm  ol  returns  «  1962 

S«Gk  n»  1911  «i  «  Iran  **"*  *w«  S«vo.  1961  SUtrstcs  o«  Income  Wrwdiul  kmnie  Tu  IWums.  Utiles  1  1  md  13  The  1982  DJti  ire  Irom  Intern*  llevenue  Senna.  SUtstcs  ol  Income  SOI  Bulletin"  (Kinler  1983- 
l4).(Hl-22 

EXHIBIT  5.-THE  SHARE  OF  TAX  REVENUE  COLLECTED  FROM  VARIOUS  PERCENTILE  GROUPINGS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME-1981  VERSUS  1982 

IDolbrs  «  Diansl 


Income  tu  luWrty 


1911 


1962 


Pffcenl 
diwie 


Slurt  ol  toUl  incoTK  tu 
hiMity 


1911 


19<2 


i50| 
50  ID  75  I 
75  k  9164  mamn  ' 
I«  1 3t  paoM  ■ 
TiM 


J217 
590 

145  4 
510 

2841 


19  5 
556 

1413 
605 

2769 


-101 
-58 
-2  8 
+  43 
-25 


76  70 

20  8  20  1 

512  510 

204  218 

1000  1000 


■  Tin  atHM  iroQ  mxme  ntcrals  lor  (tie  gertenHe  (roups  Mre 


50 
50  ID  75  I 

75ll9864pefC»tlt 
Top  1  36  ovcBri 

Mai  lactBVf .  «i>iH»lltMi  aos  used  to  eslmite  tt»  tu  ttvous  wttun  incanc  mlervals 
SMtt  Tke  1911  diU  art  Iron  hitcraji  Revenue  Servo     1981  SUtstcs  ol  mcome  IndnOul  Income  Tu  ilelums. 
14).  ap  11-22 


1911 

<S14.160 

14.160-26.140 

26140-75,000 

>  75.000 


1982 

< $14,344 

14,344-26.855 

26,855-80.300 

>  80.300 


tiUes  1  1  ml  1 3  Die  1982  diti  are  Itoni  mterui  Revenue  Strvict.   SUtstics  ol  Mcome  SOI  BiMtn"  (imlcr  1983- 


EXHIBIT  6  -THE  SHARE  OF  TAX  REVENUE  COLLECTED  FROM  VARIOUS  PERCENTILE  GROUPINGS  RANKED  ACCORDING  TO  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  PRIOR  TO  AND  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE 

1964  REDUCTK)N  IN  TAX  RATES 


IDoiars  n  Mionsi 


Tu  revenues  collccM  Irom  fOW 

Percent  ot  per^orijl  income 
lues  collected  Irom  {roup  > 

1963                1965 

1%3               1965         Percent  dwiie 

i>0 
50*75 
75*95 
T»5 


S501 
10  02 
16  00 
1717 


(4  69 
990 
1588 
1905 


-64 

-12 

-  7 

+  109 


104 
208 
332 
356 


95 
200 
321 
385 


IgW 


48  20 


49  53 


1-28 


lOOO 


1000 


■TlM 

Smnt 


Scrva,    Stalistcs  ol  Incsmt  Intvvjual  Income  Tu  Rtlunis '  ( 1963  an)  19651 


EXHIBfT  7  -THE  ESTIMATED  ElASTK^TY  Of  TAXABLE  INCOME  WITH  RESPECT  TO  MARGINAL  TAX  RATE  FOR  VARIOUS  INCOME  CATEGORIES— JOINT  RETURNS  1979 


GlIBS 


toiiS20.on 
mm  k  t«o.ooo 

vim  k  aoioH 
ao.miitioe.on 
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COMPUTER  CRIME 


•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  decades 
ago.  the  United  States  embarked  on  a 
vast  technological  adventure  and  as  a 
result,  the  computer  has  become  a 
centerpiece  of  our  life.  The  Federal 
Government  alone  uses  more  than 
16,000  computer  systems,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  employs  more  than  50,000 
large  general  purpose  computers.  In 
addition,  some  3.5  million  personal 
computers  are  currently  in  use  in  the 
business  market,  and  about  100,000 
have  already  been  installed  in  the  Na- 
tion's schools. 

These  are  tremendous  and  welcome 
changes,  and  the  benefits  they  have 
conferred  on  our  way  of  life  are  im- 
measurable. Yet,  the  Nation's  judicial 
system  has  failed  k>  keep  abreast  of 
these  changes,  and  the  daily  efforts  of 
government,  of  business,  and  of  indi- 
viduals are  at  risk  because  of  it. 

Last  year.  I  introduced  legislation 
designed  t»  protect  the  computer  sys- 
tems of  the  Federal  Government,  fed- 
erally insured  banks,  and  businesses 
operating  in  interstate  commerce  from 
fraud  and  abuse.  This  measure,  S. 
1733,  has  the  support  of  many  private 
computer-related  firms  and  of  many 
computer  security  associations.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Department  of  Justice  has 
already  testified  that  the  lack  of  a  spe- 
cific computer  crime  statute: 

Could  lead  to  the  dismissal  of  a  prosecu- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  egregious  nature 
of  the  offense  or  the  extensiveness  of  trial 
preparation,  because  decades  old  statutory 
elements  designed  to  deal  with  other  crimes 
have  been  stretched  too  far  to  accommodate 
modem  criminality. 

Despite  this,  S.  1733  still  languishes 
in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Law,  and  hearings  have 
not  been  held  on  the  bill. 

Nevertheless,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation today  provided  additional 
evidence  why  the  Congress  must  move 
swiftly  in  this  area.  In  one  of  the  first 
major  empirical  surveys  of  computer 
crime,  the  ABA  computer  crime  task 
force  found  "disturbing  and  undeni- 
able evidence  that  the  scope  and  sig- 
nificance of  computer  crime,  and  its 
potentially  devastating  effects,  are 
broad  and  deep." 

More  importantly,  the  ABA's  task 
force  concluded  that  the  need  for  a 
Federal  computer  crime  statute— like 
that  provided  by  S.  1733— is  clear  and 
unmistakable.  Its  report  said  that 
prosecutors  need  a  specific  statute  to 
use  against  computer  criminals,  and 
that  such  legislation  would  reduce  the 
belief  the  computer  abuse  Is  a  victim- 
less intellectual  challenge. 

The  survey  by  the  ABA's  computer 
crime  task  force  also  made  these  im- 
portant findings: 

Almost  SO  percent  of  the  businesses 

' '       and  agencies  surveyed  reported  some 

form  of  computer  crime  just  in  the 

last  year,  with  total  losses  estimated  at 

between  $145  million  and  $730  million. 


The  most  frequent  computer  crimes 
are  thefts  of  assets,  including  soft- 
ware; embezzlement  of  funds;  and  de- 
frauding of  consumers  and  investors. 

The  perpetrators  are  most  often 
people  employed  inside  the  organiza- 
tion, and  their  motive  is  usually  per- 
sonal financial  gain. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
these  figures  are  almost  certainly  un- 
derstated. For  the  survey  also  found 
that  many  organizations  don't  know 
when  a  computer  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  often  cannot  monitor 
their  systems  to  detect  a  crime.  As  a 
result,  many  go  unreported  and 
unprosecuted. 

The  full  breadth  of  the  computer 
crime  problem  will  probably  remain  a 
mystery,  of  course,  until  victims  are 
assured  a  reasonable  chance  of  legal 
recourse.  Affected  companies  will 
remain  reluctant  to  report  crimes  as 
long  as  the  damage  to  their  reputa- 
tions outweighs  the  likely  results  from 
prosecuting  the  case.  And  attorneys 
and  judges  will  remain  reluctant  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  these  cases  until 
they  are  provided  a  more  effective  tool 
of  prosecution  than  the  wire  fraud 
laws  that  have  frequently  been  used  in 
the  past. 

Also,  a  common  attitude  found  by 
the  survey,  and  by  the  Washington 
Post  in  a  series  of  interviews  with  com- 
puter abusers,  is  that  their  antics  are 
merely  an  enjoyable  challenge.  Absent 
a  comprehensive  computer  crime  law, 
they  will  continue  to  be  a  challenge 
without  risk.  Many  abusers  are  well 
aware  that  their  chances  of  being 
caught,  reported,  and  successfully 
prosecuted  under  present  law  are  vir- 
tually nonexistent— no  matter  how 
threatening  or  damaging  their  actions. 
Those  actions  will  continue  unabated 
until  abusers  are  told  by  this  Congress 
that  they  are  committing  crimes— 
every  bit  as  serious  as  vandalism, 
fraud,  and  robbery  that  does  not  in- 
volve a  computer— and  that  they  will 
be  punished  accordingly. 

The  United  States  has  moved  boldly 
into  the  computer  age,  and  has  reaped 
the  rewards  of  vastly  enhanced  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency.  It  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  move  with  equal  bold- 
ness and  vigor,  by  enacting  a  Federal 
computer  crime  statute  that  will  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  computer 
systems  on  which  we  increasingly 
depend. 

I  would  like  to  conunend  the  ABA  on 
its  timely  and  important  report,  and  I 
ask  that  their  findings,  along  with  the 
recent  Washington  Post  series,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  20,  1984] 

Report  Cftes  Extent  of  Computer  Crime 
(By  Fred  Barbash) 

An  American  Bar  Association  conunittee, 
in  one  of  the  few  empirical  surveys  of  com- 
puter-related crime,  said  yesterday  that  it 
rivals    conventional    white-collar   crime    in 


cost  suid  gravity  and  is  aggravated  by  the 
spread  of  computer  technology. 

The  committee,  also  citing  the  absence  of 
deterrents  and  the  glorification  of  computer 
"whiz  kids,"  concluded  that  the  "need  for 
federal  computer  crime  legislation  is  clear 
and  unmistakable." 

Its  report  said  prosecutors  need  a  specific 
statute  to  use  against  computer  criminals 
rather  than  stretch  current  laws.  And  legis- 
lation would  reduce  the  jjerception  that 
computer  crime  is  a  harmless  game  or  intel- 
lectual challenge,  the  committee  said. 

The  report  of  the  Computer  Crime  Task 
Force  of  the  association's  Criminal  Justice 
Section  was  based  on  a  survey  of  283  large 
corporations  and  government  agencies. 

There  is  "disturbing  and  undeniable  evi- 
dence that  the  scope  and  significance  of 
computer  crime,  and  its  potentially  devas- 
tating effects,  are  broad  and  deep,"  the 
report  said.  Among  its  conclusions: 

About  48  percent  of  those  surveyed  re- 
ported some  form  of  computer  crime  in  the 
last  year  with  total  annual  losses  estimated 
at  $145  million  to  $730  million.  The  esti- 
mates are  described  as  "conservative,"  be- 
cause the  respondents  were  asked  to  report 
only  "known  and  verifiable"  incidents. 

The  most  significant  computer  crimes 
were  thefts  of  assets,  including  software; 
embezzlement  of  funds;  defrauding  of  con- 
sumers and  investors,  and  destruction  or  al- 
teration of  data  and  software. 

The  perpetrators— where  identified— most 
frequently  have  been  people  employed 
inside  an  organization.  But  45  percent  of 
the  crime  victims  reported  that  outsiders 
were  responsible.  Among  the  outsiders  were 
consultants,  customers,  competitors  and  in- 
dividuals with  no  prior  relationship  with  the 
organization. 

The  motive,  where  it  can  be  identified,  is 
usually  personal  financial  gain.  But  another 
significant  impetus  has  been  "the  intellectu- 
al challenge"  associated  with  computer 
crime. 

"The  survey  responses  reflect  a  concern 
that  we  are  developing  a  culture  of  young 
computer  users  who  are  challenged  to  use 
computers  to  the  ultimate  extent  possible, 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  other  peoples' 
property  or  privacy  interests,"  the  report 
said. 

"These  young  users  are  encouraged  by 
their  peers  and  by  the  role  models  that  they 
see  treated  as  'whiz  kids'  and  'heroes'  by  the 
media,  to  push  technology  to  the  limit, 
without  any  balancing  of  legal  or  ethical 
considerations  in  computer  use." 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  found  by  the 
committee  was  that  organizations  often  do 
not  know  who  committed  a  computer  crime. 
Many  do  not  know  when  a  computer  crime 
has  been  committed  and  cannot  monitor 
their  systems  to  select  crime,  the  study  said. 

Uncovered  crimes  often  go  unreported  to 
law  enforcement  authorities,  who  are  une- 
quipped to  deal  with  the  problem. 

There  is  a  "gap  between  computer  tech- 
nology generally  and  computer  security 
technology,"  the  study  said.  "This  gap,  or 
lag,  between  the  two  seems  to  be  increas- 
ing." 

Survey  participants  expressed  grave  con- 
cerns about  the  future.  A  health  services 
company  responded  that  it  worried  about 
"the  growing  industry  of  personal  comput- 
ers and  the  ability  of  connecting  to  on-line 
applications  and  data  bases  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  Individuals,  from  ele- 
mentary students  on  up,  who  would  not  as  a 
rule  have  access  to  this  very  powerful  equip- 
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ment  c*n  now  purchase  it  at  local  computer 
stores." 

An  accounting  firm  officer  said  that  pro 
liferation  of  computers  will  put  the  equip- 
ment into  the  hands  of  more  people  with 
criminal  propensities.  " 

A  system-design  firm  official  responded 
that  "it  is  difficult  to  explain  to  12  men  and 
women  that  a  copy  of  a  software  code,  on  a 
mag  tape  valued  at  t25.  has  an  overall  value 
in  excess  of  millions  of  dollars." 

A  computer  security  consulting  firm  said 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  was  'the  inabil- 
ity of  the  courts  and  law  enforcement  to 
deal  with  complex  issues  relating  to  theft  of 
computer  technology,  trade  secrets,  trans- 
border  data-flow  and  leniency  in  dealing 
with  while-collar  criminals.  Juries  may 
never  be  trained  in  computer  crime,  but  Ju- 
rists should  l>e." 

The  task  force  members  were  Joseph  B. 
Tompkins  Jr..  former  deputy  chief  of  the 
Justice  Department  s  fraud  section  and  now 
a  partner  in  the  Washington  office  of  the 
law  firm  of  SidJey  &  Austin:  James  R.  Jor 
genson.  a  Florida  appeals  court  judge.  Na- 
thaniel E.  Kossack.  former  deputy  assistant 
attorney  general  in  the  Justice  Depart 
ment's  Criminal  Division  and  now  a  partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Perito.  Duerk  <k  Pinco; 
and  Marcia  L.  Proctor,  manager  of  security 
policies  at  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries  Inc. 

[FYom  the  Washington  Post.  May  20.  19841 

Age  or  EIlktronic  Convenience  Spawning 

Inventive  Thieves 

(By  Mary  Thornton) 

On  Jan.  18.  1980.  a  New  York  air  traffic 
controller,  angered  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
AighanisLan  a  month  earlier,  momentarily 
took  over  an  incoming  Aeroflot  jet  carrying 
Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoliy  F.  Dobrynin. 
He  transferred  control  to  his  computer,  de- 
leted a  signal  identifying  the  aircraft  as  a 
large  jet.  then  returned  control  to  the  main 
console. 

Without  the  signal,  the  jet  looked  like  a 
small  private  aircraft  on  other  controllers' 
monitors.  It  landed  safely,  but  only  after 
flying  through  heavily  traveled  airspace 
without  proper  controls  for  20  perilous  min- 
utes. The  controller  was  fired  but  not  pros- 
ecuted. 

Last  summer,  a  group  of  young  Milwaukee 
computer  enthusiasts,  nicknamed  "the 
414s"  after  their  telephone  area  code,  was 
raided  by  FBI  agents  after  gaining  access  to 
more  than  60  computer  data  banks,  includ- 
ing those  at  New  York's  Memorial  Sloan 
Kettering  Cancer  Center,  the  Los  Alamos 
scientific  laboratory  in  New  Mexico  and  a 
California  bank. 

Those  Incidents,  one  potentially  deadly 
and  the  other  apparently  playful,  represent 
the  extremes  of  a  phenomenon  that  has 
triggered  growing  concern  among  law  en- 
forcement officials:  computer  crime  and 
abuse. 

Experts  in  the  federal  government  and 
private  industry  say  the  variety  of  such 
crimes  and  the  potential  for  damage  are 
staggering.  They  cited  harassment,  copy- 
right violations,  extoriion,  multimillion- 
dollar  electronic  t>ank  thefts,  industrial  and 
military  espionage,  terrorism,  sabotage  and 
even  murder. 

Computers  also  present  unnerving  oppor- 
timities  for  invasion  of  privacy.  If  a  young 
computer  buff  can  gain  access  to  computer- 
ized credit  records,  hospital  medical  records, 
motor  vehicle  records  and  bank  records,  the 
experts  ask.  what  potential  mischief  can  a 
computer  professional  wreak? 


Yet.  AS  the  nation  becomes  more  comput- 
erized, the  experts  warn  that  too  little 
effort  is  going  into  legislation  governing 
computer  abuse,  security  measures  to  pre- 
vent it,  new  kinds  of  insurance  to  protect 
agairvst  loss  or  addressing  the  ethical  and 
social  questions  raised  by  the  arcane  won- 
ders of  electronic  information  processing. 

Joseph  F.  Coates,  a  consultant  on  long- 
range  technological  trends,  put  the  problem 
this  way. 

"The  computer  industry  is  so  complacent, 
its  buyers  and  users  so  l>eKuiled  by  the 
equipment  and  regulators  so  enchanted  by 
the  calm  sea  as  computers  slowly  spread 
across  this  nation  [that]  the  industry  needs 
its  equivalent  of  Hiroshima  to  alert  the 
nation  ..to  the  enormous  risks  in  the 
way  we  organize  our  computer  affairs." 

The  special  and  increasing  danger  of  com- 
puter crime  arises  from  several  factors,  in- 
cluding. 

Invisibility:  The  crime  can  be  committed 
from  great  distances,  perhaps  in  the  privacy 
of  a  home  or  office.  Evidence  of  the  intru- 
sion often  can  be  erased. 

The  microcomputer:  Alexander  Stein  of 
Dataquest.  a  California  consulting  firm,  said 
that  at  the  end  of  1983  there  were  7.9  mil- 
lion home  and  personal  computers  and  more 
than  1  million  business  computers  in  the 
United  States.  The  numl)er  is  increasing  by 
34  percent  a  year,  or  more  than  doubling 
every  three  years,  he  said. 

Without  exception,  federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials  said  they  expected  the  prolifi- 
cation  of  personal  computers  to  cause  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  computer  crime. 

Computer  "literacy:  "  Microcomputers  are 
common  even  in  elementary  schools  now. 
Young  people  go  to  summer  computer 
camp.  Teen-agers  can  buy  a  small  computer 
system  for  less  than  $1,000.  The  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  with  help 
from  IBM  Corp.  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp  .  IS  providing  3,000  computer  teaching 
terminals  for  its  4.500  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. 

As  a  far  larger  portion  of  the  population 
learns  to  use  computers,  the  experts  said 
they  fear  a  sul>stantial  ri.se  in  computer 
abuse  by  criminals,  malcontents  and  the 
mentally  unstable. 

Networks:  Inexpensive  devices  called  "mo- 
derns "  allow  home  computers  to  l>e  connect- 
ed by  telephone  with  computer  systems 
worldwide.  Already  available  are  hundreds 
of  consumer  services,  including  news,  stock 
tips,  worldwide  airline  schedules  and  fares,  a 
full  encyclopedia,  weather  information  and 
even  movie  reviews  dating  to  1930. 

The  next  stage  involves  "interactive, '"  or 
two-way,  services  such  as  computerized  gro- 
cery shopping,  billing,  banking  and  mail- 
ing—an  innovation  that  recently  got  a 
major  boost  from  the  formation  of  a  joint 
venture  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co..  IBM 
and  CBS. 

Improved  technology:  Computers  are  be- 
coming faster,  cheaper  and  simpler  to  use, 
and  memory  capacity  is  growing.  Thus,  use 
of  computers  both  for  more  complex  and 
more  mundane  tasks  tiecomes  even  more 
practical 

Smarter  computers:  The  race  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  to  develop  fifth- 
gencri.tion  "  computers  could  lead  to  early 
forms  of  "artificial  intelligence"  within  a 
few  years,  providing  undreamed-of  capabili- 
ties for  good  and  evil. 

Marvin  Minsky,  an  artificial-intelligence 
expert  at  MIT,  said  the  computer  world  is  at 
a  stage  he  once  thought  would  take  centu- 
ries to  reach.  As  for  the  future,   he  said. 


"You  should  be  reading  [science  fiction 
writers  Robert]  Heinlein  or  [Isaac] 
Asimov." 

Estimates  of  annual  losses  from  computer 
crime  range  from  $100  million  to  more  than 
$3  billion,  but  even  the  experts  admit  that 
the  figure  is  drawn  from  thin  air.  Anthony 
Adamski,  who  oversees  computer  crime 
cases  for  the  FBI,  said  no  one  knows  the 
number  of  computer  crimes  or  what  they 
cost. 

Robert  P.  Campl>ell,  a  private  computer- 
security  specialist  who  until  five  years  ago 
headed  computer  security  for  the  U.S. 
Army,  has  estimated  that  only  one  in  22,000 
criminal  acts  involving  a  computer  will  be 
prosecuted. 

He  l)elieves  that  one  crime  in  100  is  detect- 
ed; that  of  those  detected,  15  percent  or 
fewer  are  reported,  and  that  of  those  report- 
ed, one  in  33  is  successfully  prosecuted. 

Federal  officials  said  one  reason  is  that 
many  companies,  often  banks,  do  not  want 
the  public  or  shareholders  to  know  that 
they  have  been  victimized  and  that  the 
crime  was  relatively  simple  to  commit.  In 
addition,  the  way  many  white-collar  crimes 
are  classified,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
a  computer  was  used. 

Even  when  computer  crimes  are  reported, 
they  often  do  not  go  to  trial  because  pros- 
ecuting attorneys,  judges  and  jurors  do  not 
have  the  technical  expertise  to  deal  with 
the  issues. 

Yet  computer  crimes  occasionally  make 
headlines. 

Officials  in  several  states  have  uncovered 
schemes  in  which  an  individual  substitutes 
his  deposit  slips  at  the  bank  counter  where 
blank  slips  normally  would  be.  When  other 
customers  unknowingly  use  them,  the  com- 
puter reads  a  slip's  magnetic-ink  number 
and  deposits  the  money  in  the  criminal's  ac- 
count. 

By  the  time  irate  customers  come  in  with 
their  bank  statements,  the  criminal  has 
withdrawn  the  money  and  fled. 

In  1978,  computer  consultant  Stanley 
Mark  Rifkin  called  the  wire  room  at  Securi- 
ty Pacific  National  Bank  in  Los  Angeles, 
identified  himself  as  a  senior  bank  officer, 
gave  the  proper  codes  and  arranged  for 
transfer  of  $10.2  million  to  a  Swiss  bank  ac- 
count. 

He  converted  the  cash  into  Soviet  dia- 
monds and  was  caught  trying  to  sell  them. 
He  served  less  than  three  years  of  an  eight- 
year  sentence  and  now  runs  the  computer 
system  for  a  major  organization. 

Former  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Board  em- 
ploye Theodore  Langevin.  who  took  a  job 
with  E.  F.  Hutton  and  Co..  Inc.  in  New 
York,  illegally  tapped  into  the  Fed  comput- 
er to  obtain  secret  money-supply  informa- 
tion in  1980. 

He  was  caught,  pleaded  guilty  to  wire 
fraud  and  was  sentenced  to  one  year's  pro- 
bation. 

In  a  case  uncovered  in  1980.  San  FYancis- 
co's  Wells  Fargo  Bank  lost  $21  million  in  a 
year,  allegedly  to  two  t>oxing  promoters 
who,  with  a  bank  employe's  help,  used  a 
computer  for  illegal  transfers. 

Richard  P.  Kusserow.  inspector  general 
for  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  recently  finished  the  first  survey 
of  crimes  involving  the  federal  government's 
650,000  microcomputers  and  16.000  large 
"mainframe"  computers  and  concluded  that 
there  is  an  "extraordinary  vulnerability"  to 
crime. 

"The  government  has  t)ecome  the  biggest 
user  of  computers  in  this  country."  he  said. 
"There   is  an  information  explosion  going 


on.  .  .  .  It's  come  so  quickly  that  the  bu- 
reaucracy hasn't  had  time  to  respond." 

The  study  found  172  cases  of  fraud  and 
abuse  in  12  government  agencies  in  slightly 
more  than  four  years.  One  employe  diverted 
$24,090  in  unauthorized  benefits  checks  to 
himself  over  five  months  and  erased  the  evi- 
dence. In  another  proKram,  three  clerks 
were  able  to  steal  $150,000  worth  of  food 
stamps  because  their  supervisor  left  a  key  in 
a  computer  terminal. 

Kusserov  said  those  cases  are  not  even 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  since  most  cilmes  were 
discovered  by  accident  and  most  agencies 
have  virtually  no  procedures  for  finding 
such  problems.  Three  of  every  four  agencies 
contacted  said  they  did  not  know  if  their 
computer  systems  had  ever  been  audited  for 
possible  crimes. 

David  Oeneson,  a  Justice  Department 
lawyer  who  deals  with  computer  crime,  said 
no  federal  law  deals  specifically  with  use  of 
computers  in  a  crime  or  with  trespassing  by 
computer  or  reading  private  files. 

"There's  no  statutory  definition  of  com- 
puter crime, "  he  said.  "It's  a  more  compli- 
cated area  than  you  might  think.  If  you 
break  in  [to  a  government  computer  office) 
and  steal  a  disc  pack,  that's  theft  of  govern- 
ment property.  But  if  you  break  in  electron- 
ically and  copy  it,  that's  not  clear.  You 
haven't  really  stolen  anything." 

The  closest  relevant  federal  laws,  he  said, 
deal  with  wire  fraud,  theft  of  government 
property  and  interstate  transportation  of 
stolen  property  in  cases  where  the  theft 
tops  $5,ooa 

The  FBI's  Adamski  said  that  21  states 
have  enacted  laws  dealing  with  computer 
crime  but  there  is  little  consistency  from 
state  to  state  and  several  fail  to  deal  with 
"hackers  "  who  enter  systems  for  fun  rather 
than  profit 

Ehiacting  a  law  does  not  necessarily  give 
state  authorities  the  manpower  or  expertise 
to  enforce  It.  In  Florida,  where  the  nation's 
first  computer-crime  law  was  passed  in  1978. 
only  two  cases  have  been  brought. 

Congress  is  debating  several  computer 
crime  bills.  One  introduced  by  Rep.  Bill 
Nelson  (D-Pla.)  and  Sen.  Paul  S.  Trible  Jr. 
(R-Va.)  would  provide  for  a  fine  as  high  as 
$50,000  or  a  five-year  prison  sentence  for 
theft  from  or  abuse  of  federal  or  private 
computers  used  in  interstate  commerce.  A 
second  bill,  introduced  by  Rep.  Ron  Wyden 
(D-Ore.)  would  set  up  an  18-month  task 
force  to  investigate  the  extent  of  computer 
crime  in  small  businesses. 

A  third,  introduced  by  Rep.  William  J. 
Hughes  (D-N.J.)  and  approved  by  a  House 
subcommittee  last  week,  would  establish  as 
a  federal  felony  unauthorized  computer 
access  that  yields  a  defendant  $5,000  or 
more  a  year,  the  use  or  modification  of  ma- 
terials in  someone  else's  computer  would  be 
a  "computer  abuse"  misdemeanor. 

The  proiH>sed  legislation  does  not  deal 
with  a  person  who  enters  the  system  simply 
to  look  around.  Not  does  it  deal  with  com- 
puter wireUps.  Although  it  is  against  the 
law  to  wiretap  a  telephone  conversation- 
even  the  FBI  needs  court  approval— no  law 
prevents  a  wiretap  on  a  computer  communi- 
cation on  a  telephone  line. 

As  a  result,  much  of  the  congressional 
debate  has  focused  on  making  it  a  federal 
crime  for  young  "hackers"  to  intrude  with- 
out authorization  into  government  or  pri- 
vate computers.  But  most  law-enforcement 
and  computer-security  experts  said  the  real 
problem  is  crime  by  insiders  who  already 
have  access  to  the  system. 


tProm  the  Washington  Post,  May  21,  1984] 

"Hackers"  Ignore  Consequences  of  Their 
High-Tech  Joy  Rides 

(By  Mary  Thornton) 

For  Susan  Headley,  it  started  when  she 
was  17,  a  high  school  dropout  who  had  run 
away  to  California  to  work  as  a  waitress. 
She  was  lonely  and  fell  in  with  a  group  of 
young  people  who  used  home  computers  to 
harass  the  telephone  company. 

For  the  next  four  years,  they  spent  almost 
every  night  at  their  consoles— romping 
through  the  computed  of  government  agen- 
cies, defense  contractors,  corporations  and 
credit  bureaus,  occasionally  lowering  the 
credit  rating  of  prominent  citizens  or  doing 
similar  exploits. 

Their  chief  target  was  the  phone  compa- 
ny. Using  a  variety  of  techniques— from  job 
tryouts  to  searching  through  trash  for  com- 
puter passwords— they  penetrated  tele- 
phone security  and  made  free  calls  all  over 
the  world,  complete  with  such  special  fea- 
tures as  call  forwarding. 

Headley  left  the  group  in  1981  when  she 
decided  that  such  computer  antics  could 
land  them  in  jail.  She  was  right.  Her  com- 
panions had  been  inserting  obscenities  into 
a  California  company's  computer-generated 
catalogue.  The  company  decided  to  press 
charges. 

Headley  was  not  prosecuted  and  now.  at 
24  has  turned  to  computer  security  as  a 
career. 

Despite  public  attention  to  outside  "hack- 
ers" such  as  Headley  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials say  their  largest  computer  problem  by 
far  is  crime  by  insiders.  But  even  that  pales 
when  compared  with  the  criminal  potential 
in  coming  decades  as  millions  more  people 
learn  to  use  computers. 

As  a  portion  of  the  population  eventually 
turns  to  criminal  activities,  the  experts  say. 
computer  crime  is  bound  to  grow  and  some 
young  computer  wizards  are  almost  certain 
to  become  super  criminals. 

Moreover,  organized  crime  has  had  law- 
yers and  accountants  for  decades.  Computer 
experts  would  be  the  next  logical  step.  Donn 
Parker,  of  SRI  International  Inc.  and 
author  of  "Fighting  Computer  Crime. "  said 
that  there  are  documented  instances  of  or- 
ganized crime  using  computers,  especially  in 
bookmaking  and  that  he  expects  more  imag- 
inative schemes  to  surface  soon. 

""If  I  were  a  Mafia  capo,  the  one  place  I'd 
be  sending  my  sons  is  to  the  school  of  engi- 
neering at  MIT,"  said  Joseph  F.  Coates,  a 
consultant  on  technological  trends. 

Some  experts  say  they  are  also  worried 
about  crime  by  terrorists,  not  just  with  com- 
puters but  also  against  them.  Parker  said 
that  29  computer  centers  have  been  blown 
up  by  terrorists  in  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many in  the  last  four  years. 

Robert  P.  Campbell  of  Advanced  Informa- 
tion Management  Inc.,  a  computer  security 
firm  in  Woodbridge,  Va.,  said,  "We've  been 
relatively  free  of  terrorism  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  days  are  numbered.  .  .  . 
We're  Investing  more  in  our  computer  sys- 
tems than  any  other  nation  in  the  world." 

Computer  experts  and  law  enforcement 
officials  say  there  is  an  explosion  in  the 
niunber  of  yoimg  people  turning  to  comput- 
ers for  thrills.  Their  journeys  into  forbidden 
territory  are  accelerated  through  electronic 
bulletin  boards,  which  can  be  dialed  into  by 
anyone  knowing  the  right  phone  number 
and  access  codes.  Whenever  a  hacker  discov- 
ers how  to  break  into  a  system,  he's  likely  to 
post  the  information  on  a  bulletin  board  so 
that  his  friends  can  try  it. 


In  1980,  students  at  Dalton  Middle  School 
in  Manhattan  used  classroom  computers  to 
break  into  21  systems  in  Canada,  destroying 
crucial  data  in  one  intrusion.  They  were 
caught  but  not  prosecuted. 

Last  summer  the  FBI  raided  the  homes  of 
several  Milwaukee  area  youngsters  who 
called  themselves  the  "414s"  after  their 
telephone  area  code.  The  group  had  broken 
through  the  security  of  60  computers,  in- 
cluding one  at  New  York's  Memorial  Sloan 
Kettering  Cancer  Institute  containing  pa- 
tient files. 

In  October,  the  FBI  raided  the  homes  of 
other  young  computer  enthusiasts  around 
the  country.  They  had  l)een  detected  raid- 
ing the  message  system  of  the  GTE  Telenet 
network  that  links  200.000  users  and  2.000 
computers. 

Similar  exploits  were  romanticized  in  the 
movie  ""War  Games"  and  the  television  show 
"Whiz  Kids." 

Unlike  much  of  the  public  Parker  calls 
computer  hacking  a  "very  serious  epidemic 
across  the  country"  and  says  hackers  activi- 
ties are  not  larks  but  crimes.  In  the  Sloan 
Kettering  case,  he  said,  changing  records 
could  have  led  to  a  patient's  death. 

"You  have  to  prove  intent  and  malicious- 
ness, and  the  kids  deny  that"  he  said.  "But 
once  you  get  into  this  electronic  land  of  Oz, 
you  don't  know  what  you're  doing.  It's  a 
buU-in-the-china-shop  situation.  Just  turn- 
ing around  can  destroy  something,  cause 
the  system  to  crash," 

Professor  John  Kender  who  teaches  com- 
puter science  at  Columbia  University,  said 
of  the  hackers,  ""The  closest  analogy  is  joy 
riding  where  kids  find  a  car  with  the  keys  in 
it.  There's  a  thrill  of  doing  something  pow- 
erful. 

"Perhaps  there's  not  much  sense  that 
they  are  violating  someone's  rights.  .  .  .  It's 
anonymous.  .  ,  ,  In  some  ways,  its  a  less  vio- 
lent form  of  juvenile  delinquency.  There  is 
the  same  alienation  and  hanging  out  in 
groups  of  hackers." 

Kender  said  most  hackers  are  young,  male 
and  very  bright.  Some  students  become  vir- 
tually "addicted"  to  computer  studies,  excel- 
ling in  them  but  failing  in  everything  else. 

Susan  Headley,  like  Kender,  said  the 
thrill  of  cracking  computer  security  is 
■"simply  exerting  power— joy  riding." 

She  described  most  hackers  as  socially 
awkward  loners.  In  many  cases,  she  said, 
fellow  hackers  provide  their  first  close 
friendships.  She  said  most  in  her  group 
were  "reclusive  types  .  .  .  with  no  civic  in- 
volvement. Their  sole  entertainment  was  in 
their  computer  terminals." 

Many  people,  including  some  law  enforce- 
ment officials  say  they  believe  that  most 
hackers  are  relatively  harmless. 

Richard  Stallman,  30,  a  professed  hacker 
who  worked  at  Mill's  Arundal  Intelligence 
Lab  for  seven  years,  said  hacking,  commit- 
ting sophisticated  pranks,  has  been  going  on 
for  years,  especially  at  places  like  MIT  and 
Caltech,  and  that  it  is  not  always  related  to 
computers. 

There  is  elevator  hacking,  for  Instance, 
which  might  involve  rewriting  the  control 
panel  in  the  elevator  of  a  rival  dormitory  so 
that  pushing  the  button  for  the  second 
floor  might  sent  it  the  20th  floor. 

At  MIT,  there  is  a  tradition  of  disrupting 
the  annual  Harvard-Yale  football  game.  In 
1949  Fortney  H.  (Pete)  Stark,  now  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  Congress  from  California, 
was  suspended  briefly  for  helping  to  blow 
up  part  of  the  Harvard  gridiron  during  a 
game  so  that  it  spelled  "MIT." 
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In  a  widely  publicized  hack  during  the  Illi- 
nois-UCLA Rose  Bowl  game  this  year,  two 
Caltech  students  took  over  the  scoreboard 
by  computer  and  changed  the  team  names 
to  show  Caltech  leading  MIT.  38  to  9 

Perhaps  the  best-known  hack  was  the 
MIT  Cookie  Monster"  in  the  1970s.  As  an 
unsuspecting  user  worked  at  his  terminal, 
the  word  cookie"  would  Hash  across  the 
screen,  obliterating  his  work.  Unless  the 
startled  user  responded  quickly,  the  ma 
chine  would  begin  to  Hash  more  rapidly 
"Cookie,  cookie,  give  me  a  cookie." 

Finally,  just  as  the  user  was  convinced 
that  the  computer  had  eaten  his  work,  the 
"monster"  would  Hash.  I  didn't  want  a 
cookie  anyway."  and  vanish  into  the  system 
to  wait  for  another  user.  The  assault  could 
be  stopped  by  typing  cookie  prompting  a 
polite  "thank  you"  from  the  mor^ster. 

Yet  there  have  been  cases  of  real  crimes 
by  hackers. 

Jerry  Schneider.  19.  posed  as  a  magazine 
writer  to  research  the  telephone  company's 
equipment-ordering  system  in  Los  Angeles, 
then  manipulated  the  computer  to  order 
himself  SI  million  in  telephone  equipment. 
He  went  to  prison. 

Two  suburban  Chicago  teen  agers  who 
called  themselves  System  Cruncher  and  Via 
dimere.  cracked  the  three-character  pass 
word  at  I>Paul  University  in  1980.  causing 
the  system  to  crash  and  costing  the  univer 
sity  about  S22.000  to  restore  it  to  service. 
They  were  prosecuted  but  got  probation  and 
a  movie  offer. 

Lewis  DePayne.  Susan  Headley  s  former 
companion  went  to  prison  for  various  com 
puter  escapades.  In  one  case,  he  and  his 
friends  stole  a  computer  manual  from  Pacif- 
ic Telephone  to  assist  them  in  invading  the 
main  computers  to  shut  down  area  tele- 
phone service. 

Most  hackers  seem  to  see  little  ethical 
problem  with  their  activities. 

Headley  said  that,  as  far  as  she  knows,  her 
group  never  made  personal  profit  from 
hacking.  As  for  using  others'  computer  time 
by  intruding  into  their  systems,  she  said. 
"We  always  did  it  at  night  when  they 
weren't  busy.  The  machine  would  have  been 
turned  on.  It  would  have  been  using  electric 
ity  anyway" 

Stallman  said  hackers  traditionally  are 
not  malicious  and  often  assist  in  debugging 
programs.  He  contends  that  it  is  'immoral" 
to  copyright  computer  programs  and  has 
quit  his  job  at  MIT  to  write  programs  to  be 
distributed  free. 

"I  consider  that  the  golden  rule  requires 
that  if  I  like  a  program.  I  must  share  it  with 
other  people  who  like  it. "  Stallman  said. 
"This  means  much  more  than  just  serving 
everyone  the  choice  of  a  program.  It  means 
that  much  wasteful  duplication  of  system 
programming  effort  will  be  avoided.  This 
effo'rt  can  go  instead  into  advancing  the 
state  of  the  art  " 

Some  hackers  say  they  Ijelieve  that 
making  computer  trespass  a  federal  crime 
would  merely  provide  teen-agers  a  bigger 
challenge. 

"I  never  believed  in  obeying  laws  just  be- 
cause they're  laws."'  Stallman  said.  'Rule  is 
never  reason  for  doing  something.  When 
someone  tries  to  put  in  security,  my  impulse 
is  to  get  around  it." 

Phil  Bertoni.  a  former  MIT  hacker  who 
recently  wrote  the  book  Strangers  in  Com 
puterland. "  warned  that  turning  the  FBI 
loose  on  hackers  probably  would  make  hack- 
ing more  fun.  The  whole  point  of  hacking  is 
lo  challenge  authority.  .  .  "The  higher  the 
authority,  the  greater  the  challenge.  What 


l)etter  challenge  could  you  have  than  prov- 
ing you  can  outwit  the  whole  FBI?" 

■  There "s  a  tradition,  a  long  history  of  tech 
hacking.  Its  just  a  way  of  young  people 
testing  their  ingenuity.  I  can  see  a  [crime]  if 
you  steal  data  or  use  it  for  profit  or  if  you 
damage  a  system  so  that  all  the  iron  lungs 
in  the  hospital  shut  down.  But  there  is 

a  difference."  Bertoni  said. 

A  number  of  federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials say.  at  least  privately,  that  they  do  not 
see  major  crime  problems  with  hackers. 
They  say  they  would  not  want  FBI  re 
sources  squandered  on  low-level  computer 
break  ins  by  young  people  if  there  is  no 
profit  motive  or  criminal  intent.  Even  with  a 
change  in  the  law,  they  say.  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prove  criminal  intent 
when  prosecuting  a  14  year-old  hacker. 

FBI  Director  William  H.  Webster,  who 
has  not  taken  a  position  on  proposed  com- 
puter crime  legislation,  said.  Most  of  these 
youngsters  are  not  deliberately  dishonest. 
I  think  a  little  parental  advice  and  a 
little  personal  awareness  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  damage  potential  out  there.  .  . 

"We're  obviously  not  against  children,  and 
we're  not  against  smart  children.  We're  just 
hoping  they'll  find  a  more  constructive  use 
for  that  talent.' 

Other  PtRXLs  to   The  System" 

Robert  Courtney,  former  chief  of  security 
for  IBM  and  now  a  security  consultant  says 
current  crime  is  only  one  of  the  perils  of  the 
computer  age.  His  list  of  hazards  in  order  of 
importance: 

Human  error.  The  No.  1  problem  now 
and  forever  is  errors  and  omissions.  The 
dummies  win  hands  dowTi.  " 

Crime  by  insiders,  particularly  non-techni- 
cal people  of  three  types:  single  women 
under  35.  generally  clerical  employes  whose 
boyfriends  tell  them  to  do  it;  "little  old 
ladies"  50  and  over  who  give  the  money  to 
charily;  and  older  men  in  accounting  who 
may  be  disenchanted  and  feel  unapprecial 
ed. 

Disasters,  including  fires,  floods  and 
earthquakes. 

Saljotage  by  disgruntled  employees. 

Water  damage,  such  as  from  leaking  roofs, 
overflowing  toilets  and  broken  pipes. 

Outsiders  who  break  into  systems:  I'm 
convinced  the  damage  they've  done  is  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  damage." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  22.  1984] 
»,        Security  Is  Often  *n  Afterthought 
( By  Mary  Thornton ) 

Robert  Campbell  is  part  of  an  industry 
that  barely  existed  10  years  ago. 

He  earns  his  living  by  trying  to  protect 
some  of  the  nation's  largest  corporations 
from  a  serious  new  threat:  the  computer 
criminal. 

On  a  given  day.  Campbell  might  be  found 
at  a  major  credit  card  company,  such  as 
VISA  or  American  Express,  setting  up  sys 
tems  to  prevent  potential  criminals— inside 
and  outside— from  tampering  with  the  bill- 
ing system  to  allow  themselves  unlimited 
free  purchases. 

Or.  he  might  be  helping  a  large  bank 
guard  against  fraudulent  electronic  trans- 
fers of  funds. 

Or.  Campbell  could  be  working  for  the  De- 
fense Department,  checking  whether  mal- 
contents or  foreign  agents  could  gain  access 
to  U.S.  missile  systems  and  reprogram  com- 
puterized directional  coordinates  to  aim  the 
missiles  at  American  cities  rather  than  ones 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 


Campbell,  who  retired  five  years  ago  as 
head  of  computer  security  for  the  Army, 
runs  Advanced  Information  Management 
Inc..  of  Woodbridge.  Va.  The  company  is 
part  of  two  prospering  new  industries— com- 
puter security  and  computer-crime  insur- 
ance—that have  arisen  in  response  to  the 
growing  awareness  of  computer  crime. 

An  estimated  9  million  computers  have 
flooded  the  nation's  offices,  schools  and 
homes  in  recent  years.  And  the  number  of 
computers  is  expected  to  grow  by  at  least  9 
million  every  three  years.  But  security  ex- 
perts and  law  enforcement  officials  say  that 
most  companies  and  many  government 
agencies  have  virtually  no  security  and  are 
naive  about  the  risks  they  are  running. 

Even  the  most' security-conscious  agencies, 
such  as  the  FBI.  the  CIA  and  the  Pentagon, 
are  not  entirely  safe  from  computer  crime. 
Over  the  years,  the  military  has  used  groups 
of  computer  experts  called  "Tiger  Teams  " 
to  look  for  vulnerabilities  in  its  computers. 
Some  experts  were  given  partial  access  to 
the  system.  Others  started  with  nothing. 
According  to  Campbell,  they  have  always 
managed  to  break  in. 

Joseph  Coates.  a  consultsuit  on  long-term 
technological  trends,  said  that  companies 
without  adequate  security  are  "courting  dis- 
aster "  But  he  predicts  it  will  take  a  $500 
million  crime  to  convince  corporate  manage- 
ment that  there  is  a  need  for  change. 

Like  other  experts  in  the  field.  Coates 
blames  computer-security  violations  on  com- 
panies themselves  rather  than  on  the  young 
people  who  get  inside,  such  as  the  celebrat- 
ed   414s"  in  Milwaukee. 

The  Milwaukee  babies  are  great,"  said 
Coates.  the  kind  of  kids  anyone  would  like 
their  owTi  to  be.  .  .  .  They're  heralding  the 
types  of  problems  we  have  to  deal  with.  .  .  . 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  those  kids.  The 
problem  is  with  the  idiots  who  sold  the 
system  and  the  ignorant  people  who  bought 
it. 

Nobody  should  buy  a  computer  without 
knowing  how  much  security  is  built  in.  The 
industry  is  bereft  of  that  discussion.  You 
have  the  timid  dealing  with  the  foolish.  The 
scandal  is  with  the  industry  and  iU  reluc- 
tance to  face  the  problem."  he  said. 

Campbell  speaks  as  alarmingly  about  the 
future.  As  computer  technology  mush- 
rooms, he  says,  businesses  and  government 
agencies  are  facing  a  crime  epidemic  that 
few.  if  any.  are  equipped  to  handle. 

Campbell  and  other  experts  say  the  big- 
gest problem  is  that  most  managers,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  federal  government,  are  un- 
aware of  the  potential  losses  from  computer 
crime. 

The  large  electronic  fund  transfers  be- 
tween banks— sometimes  as  much  as  $1  bil- 
lion in  a  day— present  "a  challenge  beyond 
our  capability."  he  said. 

The  technology  was  not  designed  with  se- 
curity in  mind.  Security  has  l)een  based  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  public,  but  that's  being 
stripped  away  by  the  personal  computer. 
The  group  of  potential  abusers  has  expand- 
ed tremendously."  he  added. 

Campbell  complains  that  the  computer- 
manufacturing  Industry  as  well  as  its  cus- 
tomers in  business  and  government  have 
known  of  the  threat  for  at  least  a  decade 
and  have  failed  to  respond.  Management,  he 
said,  is  not  willing  to  pay  for  security  and 
not  farsighted  enough  to  see  the  potential 
threat.  Manufacturers,  therefore,  have  little 
financial  incentive  for  greater  research  and 
development  on  security  matters,  he  said, 
and  as  a  result  most  available  security  is 


haphazard,   expensive  and  far  from   fool- 
proof. 

"So  marty  folks  say  it  can't  happen  here," 
said  John  Linden,  vice  president  of  Interna- 
tional Security  Technology  Inc.  In  New 
York. 

Robert  Courtney,  who  handled  security 
for  IBM  until  he  retired  to  start  his  compa- 
ny said  hiost  companies  are  extremely  care- 
less. 

"Some  guys  become  a  religious  fanatic  and 
thinks  the  company  is  the  agent  of  the 
devil.  They  fire  him  and  give  him  two  weeks 
notice.  Anyone  who  does  that's  crazy."  he 
said.  "The  policy  at  IBM  is  to  take  them  to 
the  lobby,  find  them  a  comfortable  seat. 
You  bring  out  the  contents  of  their  desk 
along  with  the  final  check." 

Many  companies  compound  their  prob- 
lems by  failing  to  report  the  illegal  entry 
into  their  computer  system.  Courtney  said. 

"The  managements  of  those  corporations 
[are]  quite  aware  that  shareholders,  deposi- 
tors, policyholders,  customers  and  voters 
regard  reports  of  major  losses  as  solid  evi- 
dence of  gross  mismanagement— and  they 
are  usually  right,"  he  said. 

In  the  case  of  the  break-in  by  the  414s 
into  the  computer  system  at  New  York's 
Memorial  Bloan  Kettering  Cancer  Institute, 
he  said.  "Long  after  they  knew  the  kids  had 
gotten  in.  they  refused  to  tell  the  users. 
They  didn't  have  nerve  enough.  The  prob- 
lem was  greatly  aggravated  for  that  reason." 

Richard  P.  Kusserow,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  inspector  gen- 
eral who  last  year  did  the  first  government- 
wide  survey  of  computer  crime,  found  that 
three-quarters  of  the  federal  agencies  he 
contacted  did  not  know  if  their  computer 
systems  had  ever  been  audited. 

While  agencies  like  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  CIA  and  the  FBI  have  very  strict 
security,  others  do  not.  Kusserow.  for  exam- 
ple, calls  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's system  an  "unmitigated  disaster." 
SSA  has  had  theft  problems,  he  said,  be- 
cause it  has  1,300  district  offices  with  termi- 
nals that  oan  get  access  to  the  central  com- 
puter sysbem,  generate  checks  and  then 
erase  the  evidence. 

The  agency  is  spending  $500  million  to  up- 
grade its  computer  system.  But  until  recent- 
ly, there  w<ere  no  backup  records  of  individ- 
ual Social  Security  histories.  "One  good  fire 
and  you'd  have  been  out  of  business."  Kus- 
serow said. 

"I'm  not  B  merchant  of  doom,  but  automa- 
tion is  moving  much  faster  than  systems  to 
guarantee  Integrity."  he  added. 

Kusserow  said  that  the  main  problem 
with  computer  security  is  insiders.  He  said 
that  he  would  like  there  to  be  security  clear- 
ance for  data  processing  employees  to  weed 
out  people  with  criminal  records.  But  a  low- 
level  clearance  check  costs  $1,500,  and 
Social  Security  alone  has  40,000  employes  in 
data  processing. 

Louis  Liuhina.  a  NASA  official,  said  that 
his  agency  takes  some  of  the  blame  for  a 
I  ^        "hacker"  intrusion  into  NASA's  computer- 
ized mall  system. 

"They  dito't  get  anything.  They  left  little 
messages,  drew  pictures  of  Kllroy  ....  it 
was  annoying,  but  we  knew  we  hadn't  done 
all  we  should  have  to  go  in  and  shut  off  the 
system  [from  outsiders].  We  were  trying  to 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible.  We  were  prob- 
ably amiss  in  not  tightening  up  the  pass- 
word system,"  he  said. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  bears 
most  of  the  responsibility  for  keeping  the 
federal  government's  information  systems 
secure. 


But  one  government  expert,  Frederick 
Weingarten  of  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, is  not  optimistic  that  the  job  is 
manageable. 

"We  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  rapid 
growth  of  these  systems,"  he  said.  "Just  in 
my  post-graduate  lifetime  they  have  gone 
from  scientific  toys  to  being  huge  tools  of 
large  corporations,  and  I'm  not  that  old. 

"They  have  not  only  grown  in  size,  they've 
grown  in  complexity,  incredibly  in  complex- 
ity. I'm  not  surprised  at  all  that  from  year 
to  year  [system  managers]  are  just  trying  to 
hang  on  and  are  not  doing  a  terribly  good 
job  or  effective  job  at  managing  the  security 
of  systems,  of  finding  out  when  they  work. 
when  they  don't. 

"There  are  many  federal  systems  that  are 
Just  limping  along  from  year  to  year.  And 
the  problem  is  mainly  to  get  the  checks  out. 
Any  kind  of  other  fancy  tinkering  is  just  an 
extra  problem." 

Because  of  mounting  concern  over  com- 
puter crime,  several  insurance  companies 
have  begun  offering  coverage  against  com- 
puter theft  and  vandalism  by  insiders  or 
outsiders. 

The  types  of  coverage  appear  to  vary 
widely.  And  most  companies  say  that  they 
are  in  the  early  stages  of  developing  poli- 
cies. The  coverage  is  so  new  that  no  one  is 
sure  what  the  premiums  should  cost  or 
what  losses  to  expect. 

So  far,  none  of  the  companies  requires  a 
client  to  report  a  crime  to  the  police  when  it 
files  a  claim.  One  executive  said  it  should  be 
required,  but  "it  wouldn't  work  unless  they 
required  everyone  to  do  it"  because  execu- 
tives "don't  want  people  to  know  that  they 
were  victimized,  or  that  they  were  vulnera- 
ble." 

David  Kaiser,  an  underwriter  for  St.  Paul 
Fire  and  Marine  Co..  said  that  his  firm  was 
one  of  the  first  to  get  into  the  computer 
crime  insurance  market,  initially  covering 
just  computers  but  now  covering  software  as 
well.  St.  Paul  also  offers  software  manufac- 
turers insurance  covering  defective  pro- 
grams and  even  malicious  errors. 

For  two  years.  St.  Paul  has  offered  banks 
protection  for  up  to  $25  million  in  thefts 
through  outsider  access  to  computers,  ac- 
cording to  another  executive.  But  he  said 
that  his  company  is  "not  real  pleased  with 
the  number  that  have  actually  purchased 
it." 

The  general  insurance  policy  would  not 
cover  accidental  malicious  damage  by  out- 
siders. That  would  require  a  different  kind 
of  policy.  In  addition,  there  seems  to  be  no 
coverage  for  simple  security  violations,  such 
as  a  customer  complaint  about  privacy  viola- 
tions after  an  outsider  breaks  into  the 
system. 

Kaiser  who  deals  with  non-financial  com- 
panies said  that  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  set  a 
value  for  coverage  of  inventory  or  data  that 
has  been  destroyed.  They  simply  determine 
replacement  value. 

"It's  more  difficult  to  put  a  price  on  some- 
thing in  the  conceptual  stage  that  when  it 
gets  to  the  market  might  bring  $100  mil- 
lion," he  said. 

Terry  Van  Gilder  of  Chubb  &  Sons.  Inc., 
said  that  when  proprietary  information  is 
involved  his  company  works  with  the  cus- 
tomer in  advance  to  agree  on  a  dollar  value. 
But  he  added.  "The  industry  is  in  a  bit  of  a 
turmoil.  There's  no  standard  approach  .  .  . 
no  uniform  way." 

If  a  computer  Invader  were  to  steal  data 
electronically  from  a  covered  customer,  Van 
Gilder  said.  Chubb  would  pay  for  developing 
the  data  again.  But  what  about  unauthor- 


ized copying  of  data?  That  hasn't  been 
worked  out. 

Van  Gilder  added  that  most .  companies 
are  "not  all  that  aware  that  the  policy 
exists,  not  all  that  aware  of  the  exposures 
they  have  to  lose.  And  in  some  cases  it's  dif- 
ficult to  buy.  We  require  a  fair  amount  of 
work  on  the  part  of  a  potential  client  before 
we're  willing  to  write  the  insurance  policy." 

For  now.  Kaiser  said,  the  insurance 
market  is  "extremely  limited.  Insurance 
companies  are  trying  to  determine  what  are 
the  chances  of  loss.  What  do  we  need  to 
cover  it?  We  really  have  no  idea."  But  he 
said  that  he  expects  business  to  improve. 

"Currently,  with  the  lack  of  security, 
there  is  a  lot  of  people  who  feel  vulnerable," 
he  said.  "When  they  feel  vulnerable,  they 
buy  insurance." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  23.  1984] 

Ethical  Questions  Arise  F^om  Computers 
Biting  Into  Privacy 

(By  Vivian  Aplin-Brownlee) 
Last  fall  Joan  D.  Abrams.  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Red  Bank,  N.J..  distinguished 
her  small  towTi  from  the  rest  of  the  state 
and  most  of  the  nation  by  introducing  "com- 
puter responsibility"  training  in  the 
schools— starting  with  the  first  grade. 

"For  the  very  little  children,  we  don't  talk 
about  the  computer,  we  talk  about  rules," 
she  said.  '"In  later  grades,  some  of  it  is  in 
social  studies,  and  some  of  it  is  in  library, 
and  some  is  when  they  are  actually  in  the 
computer  lab."  Abrams  said  she  is  trying  to 
prepare  her  pupils  for  a  world  of  ever-more- 
powerful  computers  and  millions  of  sophis- 
ticated new  users,  a  world  of  uncertain 
moral  guidelines  and  a  potential  for  stagger- 
ing—even catastrophic— computer  crimes. 

•"We  recognize  they  have  computers  at 
home,"  she  said,  ""and  we  wanted  [to  teach] 
the  concept  of  the  computer  carrying  with 
it  responsibility  and  not  just  fun."' 

The  Red  Bank  program  exposes  students 
to  a  host  of  ethical  questions  bom  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live.  Increasingly,  it  is  a 
world  in  which  employers  are  monitoring 
workers.  Friends  and  neighbors  are  prying 
into  one  another"s  private  affairs. 

Government  has  the  potential  to  spy  on 
all  iSts  citizens.  Large  corporations  swallow 
multimillion-dollar  losses  rather  than  pub- 
licly admit  being  stung  in  computer  thefts. 
And  every  day  the  number  of  people  capa- 
ble of  committing  electronic  wrongs  grows. 

Most  attention  has  focused  on  the  young 
computer  generation,  such  as  the  Milwau- 
kee teen-agers  who  drew  national  attention 
when  they  broke  into  the  computer  banks 
at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  in  New 
Mexico  and  the  Memorial  Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer  Institute  In  New  York. 

One  of  them,  honor  student  Neal  Patrick, 
17,  testified  on  Capitol  HiU  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  acting  out  of  curiosity  and 
didn't  consider  the  ethics  of  what  they  were 
doing  until  "the  FBI  knocked  on  the  door." 
Rep.  Ron  Wyden  (D-Ore.)  said  he  was  es- 
pecially concerned  that  the  youngsters  did 
not  seem  to  realize  the  damage  they  might 
have  done. 

•'What  is  particularly  frustrating  is  that 
some  of  our  brightest  young  people,  who 
would  never  think  of  knocking  an  elderly 
woman  down  in  the  street  and  stealing  her 
purse,  seem  to  think  there  is  nothing  funda- 
mentally wrong  about  playing  with  a  few 
keys  on  a  computer  terminal,  altering  a  hos- 
pital patient's  medical  file  and  possibly 
causing  irreparable  physical  harm,"  Wyden 
wrote. 
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Wyden  c&lled  on  schools  to  add  ethics  to 
their  computer  courses.  "No  matter  how 
many  laws  we  pass.'  Wyden  said,  we 
cannot  prevent  computer  crime.  I  think  edu- 
cation is  Just  going  to  be  the  heart  of  this 
problem." 

Some  experts  such  as  Robert  Courtney,  a 
New  York  computer  security  consultant  and 
former  chief  of  security  for  IBM.  blame 
computer  crimes  on  the  offended  rather 
than  the  offenders,  especially  youthful 
•hackers."  Not  only  is  security  often  lax. 
Courtney  said,  but  companies  compound 
their  problems  by  not  reporting  unauthor- 
ized entries. 

But  l)eyond  the  question  of  hackers  and 
the  non-reporting  of  electronically  stolen 
millions,  the  computer  age  has  generated  a 
new  ethical  detwte. 

Eileen  M.  Trauth.  an  instructor  at  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Management, 
argues  that  tech-knowledgeable"  persons 
must  not  be  allowed  to  slip  through  legal 
loopholes. 

"Taking  the  property  of  another  is  wrong 
behavior  whether  one  uses  a  gun  or  a  com 
puter  terminal."  she  has  written.  "This  ap- 
plies to  the  unauthorized  use  of  another's 
computer  resources,  proprietary  programs 
and  private  files  as  much  as  it  does  to  their 
financial  assets. 

"The  principle  remains,  using  the  comput- 
er does  not  absolve  anyone  from  the  re- 
quirements of  behavior  that  are  expected  in 
non-computer  mediated  situations." 

Yet.  Frederick  Weingarten.  a  project  man 
ager  of  the  congressional  Office  of  Technol 
ogy  Assessment's  communications  and  infor- 
mation  technology   program,   said   that   he 
wonders  whether  technology  is  controllable 
by  law  or  policy. 

The  proliferation  of  small  computers 
could  make  federal  laws  and  corporate  rules 
obsolete,  he  said. 

"When  the  corporation  or  government 
agency  has  a  large  central  system  and  a  cen- 
tral data  base,  one  can  somehow  think  of 
setting  laws  [which]  say  you  can  keep  this 
kind  of  data.  You  can't  keep  that  kind  of 
data.  You  can  do  this  with  it.  but  you  can  t 
do  that  with  it  .  .  You  can  go  in  and 
audit  them,  and  see  whether  or  not  they're 
doing  it. 

"But  when  every  executive  in  the  agency 
has  their  own  computer  sitting  in  their 
office  and  does  anything  they  please  with  it. 
then  how  do  you  set  rules,  how  do  you  en- 
force them,  how  do  you  even  know  what 
theyre  doing?" 

Weingarten  and  Yale  Prof.  Scott  Boorman 
say  that  computers  are  changing  private 
and  professional  lives  and  presenting  new 
ethical  quandaries. 

Boorman  described  a  hypothetical  situa 
tion  in  which  a  manager  is  concerned  that 
some  of  his  "bright  young  engineers  "  who 
formerly  worked  together  might  be  plan- 
ning to  quit  and  form  a  rival  firm. 

'What  kind  of  early  warning  can  one  have 
for  that  kind  of  split-off?"  Boorman  asked. 
'That  can  be  picked  up  by  phone  patterns 
.  .  .  the  phone  calls  are  flying.  Electronic 
mail  is  flying.  Now  that's  kind  of  interest- 
ing. Why  are  they  getting  back  together?' 

Boorman  said  that  employers  can  also 
follow  electronic  mail  trails  to  separate 
promising  employees  from  the  rest  of  the 
lot— a  practice  adopted  by  "more  sort-of-ag- 
gressive  middle-size  firms  than  one  would 
think." 

One  technique,  he  said,  would  be  to  look 
at  electronic  'patterns  of  association  be- 
tween individuals." 

"Who  tended  to  send  messages  to  whom? 
Who   didnt    reciprocate    whose    messages? 


You  can  identify  in-house  opinion  leaders. 
There  would  probably  ...  be  some  who 
work  in  patterns  of  alliance  with  others  and 
there  would  be  others  who  would  Jealously 
guard  their  information  and  not  send  any- 
thing more  that  the  minimum  that  they 
had  to  carry  out  their  Jobs.  .  .  "  Boorman 
said. 

"This  kind  of  technology  and  screening  is 
perhaps  most  useful  in  tight  organizations, 
some  newspapers,  some  corporations,  per- 
haps some  government  units,  possibly  some 
non  profits  where  essentially  there's  real 
concern  to  know  small  changes,  small  fluc- 
tuations in  the  behavior  of  particular  em- 
ployes." he  added. 

Employers  are  using  these  technology  en- 
hanced techniques.  Boorman  said,  though 
obviously  without  fanfare.  He  said  that  they 
are  certain  to  become  widespread  because 
■  once  it's  l)een  pushed  successfully  in  one 
environment,  others  will  pick  it  up" 

Technology  might  be  forcing  new  values 
on  society,  he  said. 

"I  would  say  that  the  concept  of  privacy  is 
profoundly  changing."  Boorman  said.  "In 
the  old  days.  10  or  15  years  ago  an  invasion 
of  privacy  meant  that  some  how  somebody 
had  gotten  at  some  personal  secret  of  yours 
and  had  revealed  it  to  some  third  party  or 
to  the  world  at  large.  " 

But  large  new  data  bases  of  ""very  mun- 
dane information  "  about  individuals— their 
telephone  and  shopping  habits,  medical 
records,  entertainment  choices— make  it 
possible  to  characterize  ones  life  history 
on  an  almost  minute-to-minute  basis  "  on 
and  off  the  job  and  to  use  the  information 
for  something  much  more  interesting  than 
ferreting  out  particular  secrets." 

Just  the  pattern  of  phone  messages  de 
fines  the  person.  "  Boorman  said. 

He  also  said  union  contracts  can  offer 
workers  some  protection  from  this  sort  of 
invasion,  but  added  that  non-union,  white- 
collar  workers  are  the  likeliest  targets  and 
have  the  least  defenses. 

I  think  that  this  goes  well  beyond  the  im- 
mediate, classic  problem  of  government 
agencies  exceeding  their  statutory  mandate, 
which  we  have  been  aware  of  for  a  long 
time. "  he  said.  In  a  funny  way.  the  people 
we  are  most  vulnerable  to  is  our  direct  em- 
ployer."' 

The  OTAs  Weingarten  said  that  Congress 
is  unlikely  to  protect  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals against  such  new  threats  to  privacy 
unless  there  is  public  outcry. 

Several  staff  members  for  committees  on 
the  Hill  tell  me  that  there  is  virtually  zero 
constituency  that  they  hear  concerned  over 
privacy."  he  said.  There  was  a  wave  of  it 
post-Watergate,  and  Sen.  tSaml  Ervin  (D- 
N.C.]  was  able  to  somehow  coalesce  a  politi- 
cal constituency  behind  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974.  And  since  that  time  people  talk  about 
privacy,  articles  are  written,  but  there"s  vir- 
tually no  political  constituency  behind  it. 

■  And  in  the  meantime,  systems  have 
changed,  have  grown.  Data  collection  prac- 
tices have  changed  in  the  executive  branch 
and  in  private  industry.  But  theres  virtually 
no  move,  no  support  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  deal  with  it."" 

Privacy,  he  said,  means  different  things  to 
different  people.  And  that  is  part  of  the 
problem. 

One  line  of  thought  is  to  say,  well,  its  a 
question  of  abuse.  In  other  words,  if  some- 
l)ody  has  my  information  and  they  make  a 
decision  about  my  job  or  .  .  .  throw  me  in 
jail,  it  may  be  because  the  information  is  in- 
accurate. So.  my  concern  about  prtvacy  is 
about  the  misuse. 


"Another  person  says,  well,  it's  nobody's 
damn  business.  ...  I  don't  care  if  they 
misuse  it  or  Just  file  it  away  in  a  file  drawer. 
Its  none  of  their  business,  and  I  don't  want 
them  to  have  it. 

"So,  in  some  ways,  maybe  the  problem  is 
that  privacy  has  not  been  a  very  good  term 
to  wrap  around  this  set  of  problems." 

Weingarten  also  said  that  computers  may 
present  future  generations  with  the  quanda- 
ry of  "knowing  more  than  we  want  to 
know  ....  more  than  we're  capable  of 
dealing  with. 

"For  instance,  suppose  I  could  predict 
with  80  percent  accuracy  (using  a  comput- 
er) that  there  would  be  an  earthquake  In 
Washington  tomorrow.  What  do  you  do 
with  that  knowledge?  Do  you  announce  it. 
create  a  panic,  a  drop  in  property  values, 
people  trsimpling  one  another  to  get  out  of 
town— with  a  20  percent  chance  that  It 
might  not  happen? 

"Do  you  keep  silent  and  allow  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  damage?  It  presents  us 
with  enormous  dilemmas,  and  you  can  see 
the  same  problem  in  medical  science. 

And  my  guess  is  that  the  same  kinds  of 
problems  will  come  out  of  using  computers 
to  define  and  predict  functions  and  t>ehav- 
ior.  If  one  assumes  that  we  can  get  more 
and  more  accurate  with  it.  and  we  can  pre- 
dict with  a  90  percent  accuracy  that  a 
person  is  going  to  be  a  murderer,  then  what 
do  we  do  with  it  within  our  constitutional 
limitations?  What  do  we  do  with  that  infor- 
mation when  they  havent  committed  a 
crime— we  just  are  pretty  sure  that  they 
will? 

"What  do  you  do  when  models  tell  us  that 
such  and  such  is  going  to  happen,  or  that  it 
will  cost  too  much  to  clean  up  environmen- 
tally hazardous  sites? 

"It  seems  to  me  possible,  at  least  in  the 
realm  of  philosophical  speculation,  that 
technology  is  giving  us  more  information 
than  we  are  capable  of  dealing  with  and  pro- 
viding us  as  a  society  with  decisions  that  we 
would  be  better  off  flipping  a  coin  over  than 
trying  to  understand." 

Weingarten  added.  "It  seems  to  me  that 
right  now  if  I  were  to  write  a  letter  to  my 
congressman  to  tell  him  what  I  would  want 
done.  I  dont  really  know  that  I'm  prepared 
to  tell  him.  And  I'm  supposed  to  be  an 
expert. 

""I  want  him  to  be  more  sensitive  when  he 
votes  appropriations  for  new  technology.  I 
want  him  to  hold  more  hearings  and  sort  of 
investigate  agency  practices.  But  I  don't 
know  that  I  want  to  tell  him  to  control  tech- 
nology because  I  don't  know  what  that 
means." 

Task  Force  on  Computer  Crime.  Section  of 
Criminal  Justice.  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion 

In  August  1979.  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's policy-making  House  of  Delegates 
approved  a  policy  resolution  concerning  the 
need  for  federal  computer  crime  legislation. 
This  resolution  is  included  in  Appendix  II  of 
this  reijort.  The  commentary  accompanying 
the  resolution,  as  well  as  the  survey  results 
and  analysis  contained  in  the  body  of  this 
report,  have  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  As- 
sociations  House  of  Delegates  or  Board  of 
Governors  and  thus  they  do  not  constitute 
the  policy  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

EXECUTIVE  SDMHAKY 

This  report  is  the  result  of  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Bar  Association 
Criminal  Justice  Section  Task  Force  on 
Computer  Crime.  The  report  presents  infor- 


mation, gathered  as  a  result  of  a  nationwide 
survey,  concerning  the  nature  and  occur- 
rence of  computer-related  crime— its  causes, 
its  perpetrators,  its  victims,  its  effects,  and 
how  its  occurrence  can  be  prevented  or 
minimized.  The  report  also  offers  an  analy- 
sis of  the  significance  of  the  survey  results, 
In  the  context  of  the  current  public  debate 
concerning  computer  crime  and  its  effects 
on  society. 

The  Computer  Crime  Task  Force  survey 
was  distributed  to  approximately  1,000  pri- 
vate organizations  and  public  agencies,  In- 
cluding the  Fortune  magazine  list  of  the  SCO 
largest  United  States  corporations,  numer- 
ous banking,  accounting,  financial  services, 
and  computer/electronics  firms,  all  major 
federal  departments  and  agencies,  all  state 
attorneys  general,  and  a  sample  of  district 
attorneys.  The  survey  results  presented  In 
this  report  are  based  on  the  responses  of 
the  283  survey  respondents,  representing  a 
broad  range  of  private  Industry  and  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  federal,  state  and  local 
government  agencies.  The  survey  respond- 
ents were  predominantly  supervisors  or  ex- 
ecutives with  direct  or  indirect  responsibil- 
ity for  computers  and  their  use.  Among 
other  things,  the  survey  responses  Indicate 
the  following: 

1.  The  most  significant  types  of  computer 
crime  according  to  the  respondents,  are:  Use 
of  computers  to  steal  tangible  or  Intangible 
assets;  Destruction  or  alteration  of  data:  Use 
of  computers  to  embezzle  funds;  Destruc- 
tion or  alteration  of  software;  and  Use  of 
computers  to  defraud  consumers,  investors 
or  users. 

2.  Computer  crime  is  regarded  by  the 
survey  respondents  as  less  important  than 
most  violent  crimes,  but  of  equal  or  greater 
Importance  than  many  other  types  of  White 
Collar  Crime,  including  antitrust  violations, 
counterfeiting,  consumer  fraud,  bank  fraud 
and  emt>ez2lement,  securities  fraud,  and  tax 
fraud. 

3.  The  annual  losses  Incurred  as  a  result  of 
computer  crime  appear,  by  any  measure,  to 
be  enormous.  Over  25%  (72)  of  the  survey 
respondents  reported  "known  and  verifiable 
losses  due  to  computer  crime  during  the  last 
twelve  months."  The  total  annual  losses  re- 
ported by  these  respondents  fall  somewhere 
between  $145  million  and  $730  million. 
Thus,  the  annual  losses  per  respondent  re- 
porting loses  could  be  anywhere  from  $2 
million  to  as  high  as  $10  million.  Approxi- 
mately 28%  of  the  survey  respondents  re- 
ported no  available  system  to  monitor  or  es- 
timate the  value  of  their  computer  crime 
losses. 

4.  Approximately  48%  (136)  of  the  survey 
respondents  reported  that  they  had  experi- 
enced "kn9wn  and  verifiable  Incidents  of 
computer  crime"  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  in- 
cidents were  those  involving:  (1)  unauthor- 
ized use  of  business  computers  for  personal 
activities;  (8)  theft  of  computer  software:  (3) 
theft  of  twiglble  or  Intangible  assets  by 
means  of  a  computer;  (4)  theft  of  computer 
hardware;  and  (5)  destruction  or  alteration 
of  software  and/or  data. 

5.  A  large  proportion  of  the  respondents 
(39%)  Indic&ted  that  they  had  not  been  able 
to  identify  the  perpetrators  of  known  inci- 
dents of  computer  crime.  Of  the  perpetra- 
tors Identified,  78%  of  the  respondents  (125) 
Indicated  that  the  perpetrators  were  Individ- 
uals within  their  organization;  46%  (73)  In- 
dicated that  the  Identified  perpetrators 
were  Individuals  outside  the  organization. 

6.  Of  the  148  respondents  Indicating  that 
they  had  experienced  incidents  of  computer 


crime  (not  necessarily  during  the  past 
twelve  months),  approximately  one-third  re- 
ported that  none  of  the  Incidents  had  been 
reported  to  law  enforcement  authorities, 
and  another  one-third  reported  that  only 
some  of  the  incidents  had  been  reported. 
The  remaining  respondents  indicated  that 
most  or  all  such  incidents  had  been  report- 
ed. 

7.  The  respondents  were  asked  to  rank 
various  means  of  preventing  and  deterring 
computer  crime  in  terms  of  their  effective- 
ness. The  top-ranked  items  were  as  follows: 
(1)  more  comprehensive  and  effective  self- 
protection  by  private  business;  (2)  education 
of  users  concerning  vulnerabilities  of  com- 
puter usage;  (3)  more  severe  penalties  in 
federal  and  state  criminal  statutes;  and  (4) 
greater  education  of  the  public  regarding 
computer  crime. 

8.  The  respondents  were  then  asked  to 
Identify  the  steps  that  their  organizations 
have  actually  taken  to  prevent  and  deter 
computer  crime.  The  most  frequently  men- 
tioned self -protection  steps  were:  ( 1 )  limited 
access  to  computer  programs,  computer 
logic  (85%);  (2)  limited  access  to  computer 
operations  (81%);  (3)  frequent  changing  of 
access  codes,  user  ID  numbers  (72%);  (4) 
limited  access  to  Input  of  data  Into  comput- 
er (71%);  (5)  Installation  of  asset  controls 
and  accountability  (57%);  (6)  frequent  secu- 
rity checks  of  computer  and  operations 
(50%);  and  (7)  security  education  for  em- 
ployees (49%).  The  least-mentioned  protec- 
tive steps  were  prompt  referral  of  suspected 
Illegal  awjtlvity  to  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties (20%),  and  coding  of  input  or  output 
daU(14%).  '^ 

9.  The  respondents  were  asked  their  views 
regarding  the  need  for  a  federal  criminal 
statute  directed  specifically  to  computer 
crime.  Their  views  were  as  follows:  strongly 
support  =  163  (58%);  somewhat  support  =  58 
(21%);  no  oplnion  =  43  (15%);  somewhat 
oppose=12  (4%);  strongly  oppose=4  (1%). 

10.  The  respondents  were  asked  to  provide 
written  comments  concerning  "the  most 
troublesome  current  and  future  aspects  of 
computer  crime."  Over  60%  (175)  of  the  re- 
spondents provided  such  comments.  The 
concerns  most  often  articulated  were  the 
following:  (1)  the  proliferation  of  business 
and  personal  computers  and  computer 
users;  (2)  the  difficulty  of  detecting  comput- 
er crime;  (3)  the  existing  vulnerability  to 
computer  crime,  lack  of  adequate  security 
measures:  (4)  the  lack  of  public  and/or  man- 
agerial awareness  and  concern;  and  (5)  the 
growing  magnitude  of  potential  losses  from 
computer  crime. 

Based  on  the  survey  results  and  other 
available  Information,  it  is  the  view  of  the 
Task  Force  that  both  the  public  and  the  pri- 
vate sectors  have  important  roles  to  play  in 
combatting  the  incidence  of  computer 
crime.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Task  Force  to 
analyze  further  the  respective  roles  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors and  to  offer  a  number  of  specific  rec- 
ommendations in  a  future  report  to  the 
Criminal  Justice  Section  and  the  ABA 
House  of  Delegates. 

In  August  of  1979,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation House  of  Delegates  approved  a  reso- 
lution from  the  Criminal  Justice  Section 
supporting  "legislation  to  establish  federal 
jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  state  jurisdic- 
tion, over  certain  offenses  committed 
against,  or  through  the  use  of  computers, 
computer  systems  or  computer  networks." 
The  1979  resolution,  which  remains  the  po- 
sition of  the  ABA  today,  is  fully  supported 
by  the  results  of  the  Task  Force  survey  and 


other  available  information.  While  the  Sec- 
tion and  the  Task  Force  reserve  comment 
on  specific  legislative  language,  we  believe 
that  the  need  for  federal  computer  crime 
legislation  is  clear  and  unmistakable. 

The  Section  and  the  Task  Force  hope  that 
this  report  will  stimulate  discussion  and 
action  by  both  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors.  Comments  on  the  report  are  encour- 
aged. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  Is  the  result  of  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Bar  Association 
Criminal  Justice  Section  Task  Force  on 
Computer  Crime.  The  Task  Force,  which 
consists  of  attorneys  In  private  practice,  in- 
dustry and  the  judiciary^  is  part  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Section's  White  Collar 
Crime  Committee.  This  report  is  based.  In 
part,  on  a  survey  of  major  American  busi- 
ness and  government  organizations  conduct- 
ed by  the  Task  Force  In  early  1984.  The 
survey  was  conducted  In  an  attempt  to 
gather  information  and  to  elicit  expert  opin- 
ion on  the  nature  of  computer  crime,  its 
causes,  its  perpetrators,  its  victims,  its  ef- 
fects, and  how  its  occurrence  can  be  pre- 
vented or  diminished. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide 
useful  information  on  the  nature  and  occur- 
rence of  computer-related  crimaln  order  to 
enhance  the  current  public  debate  concern- 
ing public  and  private  actions  that  should 
be  taken  to  deal  with  a  growing  law  enforce- 
ment problem.  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  Section 
and  the  Task  Force  that  this  report  will 
stimulate  further  discussion  and  appropri- 
ate action  by  individuals  and  organizations 
in  both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors. 

The  report  first  presents  the  results  of  the 
Task  Force's  survey.  The  survey  results  are 
then  analyzed  in  the  context  of  other  avail- 
able Information  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's existing  policy  with  resp)ect  to 
the  need  for  federal  computer  crime  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Section  and  the  Task  Force  welcome 
public  and  private  discussion  of  the  infor- 
mation and  analysis  contained  In  this 
report.  We  also  hope  that  interested  parties 
will  come  forward  with  whatever  comments 
they  deem  appropriate  on  this  report  and 
its  contents. 

/.  77ic  computer  crime  survey  and  its  results 

A.  Nature  of  the  Survey  and  the 
Respondents 

In  February  1984,  the  Computer  Crime 
Task  Force  distributed  its  survey  to  approxi- 
mately 1,000  private  organizations  and 
public  agencies.  The  survey  was  12  pages  in 
length  and  contained  questions  eliciting  In- 
formation in  a  number  of  different  areas— 
the  nature  and  Importance  of  computer 
crime,  the  effects  of  computer  crime,  the 
perpetrators  of  computer  crime,  prevention/ 
deterrence  of  computer  crime,  and  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  responding  organiza- 
tions and  the  basis  for  their  responses  to 
the  survey.  A  copy  of  the  survey  Itself  Is  at- 
tached as  Appendix  I. 

The  survey  was  distributed  to  the  follow- 
ing organizations:  companies  in  the  Fortune 
list  of  the  500  largest  United  States  corpora- 
tions; banks,  insurance  companies,  financial 
services/brokerage  firms,  and  accounting 
firms  selected  from  corporate  directories: 
computer/electronics  firms  chosen  from 
corporate  directories  and  other  available  in- 
formation sources;  all  major  federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies;  all  state  attorneys  gen- 
eral; a  sample  of  district  attorneys;  and  sev- 
eral relevant  trade  associations  which  were 
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invited  to  distribute  the  survey  to  their 
members.  The  respondents  to  the  survey 
were  not  required  to  identify  themselves, 
but  they  were  asked  to  describe  the  type  of 
business  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The 
distribution  of  respondents,  by  type  of  busi 
ness,  is  as  follows: 

TABLE  1  -DISTRIBUTION  Of  RESPONDENTS  BY  TYPE  Of 
BUSINESS 
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The  respondents  were  also  asked  to  indi- 
cate their  annual  gross  revenues  (or  budget) 
and  their  number  of  employees.  The  results 
were  as  follows: 
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TABLE  3  -NUMBER  Of  EMPLOYEES  Of  RESPONDENTS 
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Finally,  the  respondents  were  asked  to 
identify  their  principal  place  of  business.  To 
assess  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  re- 
spondents, the  country  was  divided  into  six 
different  regions:  the  distribution  of  the  re- 
spondents was  as  follows: 
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These  identifying  characteristics  of  the 
respondents  indicate:  1)  that  they  include  a 
wide  range  of  businesses,  the  largest  groups 
being  manufacturers  of  equipment  and  ma- 
terial, producers  of  consumer  goods,  state/ 
local  law  enforcement,  computer/electronics 
firms  and  conglomerates;  2)  that  the  re- 
spondents include  organizations  of  all  sizes, 
with  the  majority  having  revenues  of  over 
$500  million  and  over  1.000  employees;  and 
3)  that  they  represent  all  parts  of  the  coun 
try.  with  slightly  larger  representation  from 
the  Northeast  and  the  North  Central  re 
gions  of  the  United  States. 

B.  Basis  for  Responses 

In  an  effort  to  gauge  the  survey  respond- 
ents' personal  and  organizational  experience 
with  computer-related  crime,  the  respond- 
ents were  asked  to  indicate  the.  basis  for 
their  responses  to  the  survey.  The  results 
were  as  follows  (respondents  were  allowed 
to  give  more  than  one  response): 

TABLE  5  -BASIS  FOR  RESPONSE  TO  SURVEY 
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These  figures  indicate  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  respondents  based  their  an- 
swers on  their  own,  or  their  organization's, 
direct  experience  with  computer  and  com- 
puter-related crime. 

The  respondents  were  further  asked  to  in- 
dicate the  nature  of  their  personal  involve- 
ment with  computers  and  computer  oper- 
ations. Again,  multiple  answers  were  al- 
lowed, and  the  response  was  as  follows: 

TABLE  6  -RESPONDENTS'  INVOLVEMENT  WITH 
COMPUTERS 


iiMlHiiwit  oitli  comnuttn  ant  conputo 
opeialions 


NtfntKf  ol 
res^on)- 
wtj' 


PffcenlM* 
ot  total 


LncutM  aitli  som  ie«ni]Mty/o««ni|M 
SupHvaot  Of  manapi  aitA  Irgct  rcseoKMIv/ 

(Ncnigtil 
Usei  ol  conigulen  cai«iita  sefwxs 
Putnc  las  mlncnnedt  oKcial  untn  iiinsdKtion 

wcf  cofnputef  retiled  ame 
Computa  (KOffamnKi  sottwaie  iksifnti 
Mamitactinr  a  tfMte  ot  cannHtn  luntaact  ot 


otMatof    indudni   ilau    ■vul    anl 


127 


CommitR 
output 
Ottci 


lit 

17 

42 
31 

32 
22 

12 
8 

15 

5 

10 
59 

4 

21 

The  respondents  thus  appear  to  be  pre- 
dominately supervisors  and  executives  with 
direct  or  indirect  responsibility  for  comput- 
ers and  their  use.  The  responses  in  the 
'Other"  category  included  a  number  of  or- 
ganizations in  the  computer  servicing  indus- 
try, including  computer  security  firms,  as 
well  as  corporate  counsel  whose  involve- 
ment is  with  the  legal  aspecU  of  computer 
use.  and  not  with  computer  operations  per 
se. 

In  general,  the  survey  respondents  appear 
to  be  well-acquainted  with  computers  and 
with  the  actual  and  potential  impact  of 
computer-related  crime  on  themselves  and 
others.  Their  responses  to  other  questions 
in  the  survey  further  demonstrated  that 
most  respondents  have  more  than  a  passing 
acquaintance  with  computers  and  computer- 
related  crime  (see  discussion  below). 

C.  The  Nature  and  Importance  of  Computer 
Crime 

In  an  attempt  to  identify  the  respondents' 
views  on  the  most  significant  type<s)  of  com- 
puter crime,  the  respondents  were  asked  to 
review  a  list  of  computer-related  crimes, 
grouped  according  to  whether  the  computer 
or  its  components  were  the  objects  of  crime 
or  the  instruments  to  perpetrate  crime  or 
were  otherwise  involved  in  criminal  activity, 
and  to  indicate  the  types  of  computer  crime 
considered  "most  significant."  '  The  results 
of  this  inquiry  are  shown  below: 


TABLE  7 


-MOST  SIGNIFICANT  TYPES  OF  COMPUTER- 
RELATED  CRIME 


Number  of 
rcspoodents 


l>RIXIllaM 

oHotaT 


1   Ciirtws  mtwft  conpulw  or  its  components  m 

its  outpul  arf  Itie  obiect  ol  aime 

a  Destruction  o>  aitnatioi  ol  data 

221 

79 

b    Oeslrudion  «  alteration  ol  cnntBtet 

saltware 

190 

68 

c  nielt  of  comgulei  soHwaft     

171 

64 

d  TMt  ot  raw  outiwt  data 

111 

40 

e  Tlietl  ol  coded  output  data 

11 

32 

f    Destruction  v   alteration  of  oompiitcr 

iuri>»aie 

84 

30 

g  rtiett  ol  npui  daU 

n  Tnett  ol  cmiputei  nardmrarf 

T> 

27 

70 

25 

1  Ottier 

22 

8 

2  Ciinws  arbere  computer  or  its  components  art 

•be  msttumenl  used  to  perpetrate  cnme 
a  Tbeft  d  assets.  \»t«i  ot  mtaniible 

241 

87 

D  tinbeiilement 

203 

73 

c    Fraud  )|ainst  consumers,  nvestors  or 

users 

184 

66 

d  Sabotar                            

123 

44 

e  Uiortion/bladimail 

N 

29 

1  Otber                           

14 

5 

3  Ottier  ciimirul  xtivity 

a  Unauthorised  use  ol  computet  foi  peraon- 

al  proframming  activities 

140 

50 

6  Otber 

42 

15 

Total  numlier  ol  respondents 

278 

Thus,  the  types  of  computer  crime  most 
often  designated  as  significant  are:  1)  Use  of 
computers  to  steal  tangible  or  intangible 
assets;  2)  Destruction  or  alteration  of  data: 
3)  Use  of  computers  to  embezzle  funds:  4) 
Destruction  or  alteration  of  software:  5)  Use 
of  computers  to  defraud  consumers,  Inves- 


>  Total 


olri 


282 


>  The  respondents  were  asked  to  rank  up  to  five 
types  of  crime  In  terms  of  significance,  with  a  I  In- 
dicating most  signlficuit,  a  2  indicating  next  most 
significant,  and  so  on.  Because  a  large  number  of 
respondents  did  not  Interpret  the  question  correct- 
ly and  did  not  rank  the  crimes  as  asked,  the  relative 
rankings  given  the  various  crtme-tyi>es  cannot  be 
calculated.  The  responses  shown  herein  simply  Indi- 
cate the  number  of  times  a  particular  crime-type 
was  marked  as  a  "significant"  crime  In  the  survey 
responses. 
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tors  or  usens:  and  6)  Theft  of  computer  soft- 
ware. 

The  restKtndents  were  then  asked  to  iden- 
tify who  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
controlling  the  incidence  of  computer  crime. 
Their  responses  were  as  follows: 

TABLE  8— PRIMARY  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  CONTROLLING 
THE  INCIDENCE  OF  COMPUTER  CRIME 


TABLE  8.— PRIMARY  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  CONTROLLING 
THE  INQDENCE  OF  COMPUTER  CRIME— Continued 


No  of 

respondents 


Petcentaie 
ot  total 
(262) 


Stole  aid  locai  (onemments.. 
Otlw' 


Total  mrniber  of  responses . 


13 
23 


266 


100 


Pnrate  MkBtiy 
Mwlual  mrs 
TV  Federal 


GoMnminl 


Nad 


WCUltMt 

oHobT 
(2«) 


■  Tbe  "otber '  category  induded  vendors  and  manufacturers  of  computers 
and  a  larie  number  of  "all  of  tbe  above "  responses 


114 

n 

V 


43 


In  order  to  gain  a  sense  of  how  the  re- 
j3  spondents  viewed  the  importance  of  com- 
10     puter   crime    generally,    relative    to   other 

TABLE  9.— RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  COMPUTER  CRIME 


types  of  crime  or  crime-related  problems, 
the  respondents  were  given  a  list  of  other 
types  of  crimes  and  were  asked  to  indicate 
whether,  in  their  view,  computer  crime  was 
more  important,  less  important,  or  equally 
important,  or  whether  they  had  no  opinion. 
As  the  results  below  indicate,  respondents 
generally  regarded  computer  crime  as  less 
important  than  most  violent  crimes,  but 
perceived  it  to  be  equal  to  or  more  impor- 
tant than  many  other  types  of  White  Collar 
Crime.  The  results,  ranked  according  to  the 
difference  between  the  percentage  of  re- 
spondents finding  computer  crime  more  im- 
portant than  the  listed  crime  versus  the  per- 
centage finding  it  less  important,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Type  of  oime/praUem  bem|  oubpared 


Shopwtmj 1 

Megal  Nnfniration  .i 

OvcrctQVMM  prisons  1 

Me|al  possession  ol  IreiniB 
Aiititnist  wlKnns  . 

Counterteibni         ; 

Consumer  fraud 

Bank  fraud  and  i 

msiiler  tradn|/si 

Tu  fraud 

CofMncfCjat  espnnjgt/brjbeiy 

Dstnbubni  manjuwi 

Commodrties  traud    . 
Fraud  aiamst  tbe  totemneitt 
Ctimnal  healtb  and  alely  vntatioK 
Com«lionol  public  KtiQils 
Cnnmal  tone  Mste  moMms 

Assjull   i 

Armed  robbery       .^ 

Oriamnd  cnnie/radtteerini 
Oistnbutnt  cocaine  . 
C^stnbutins  bcfom    . 
tspionage/foreign  com 

Rape 

Murder - 


Computet  crime  more 

Computet  crime 
important 

less 

Same 

Don't  know 

Total 
number  of 
respond- 
ents 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number       Percent 

Number       Percent 

197 

16 

6 

46 

18 

6 

265 

153 

44 

17 

41 

16 

30 

11 

268 

114 

73 

27 

18 

7 

62 

23 

267 

117 

83 

31 

46 

17 

21 

267 

73 

58 

72 

108 

40 

28 

11 

267 

65 

59 

23 

138 

52 

5 

267 

44 

42 

16 

171 

64 

12 

269 

34 

34 

13 

188 

70 

8 

269 

40 

44 

17 

173 

65 

9 

26« 

40 

50 

19 

165 

62 

12 

267 

39 

53 

20 

168 

63 

7 

267 

87 

126 

47 

31 

12 

25 

269 

31 

44 

16 

184 

68 

11 

270 

27 

80 

30 

152 

56 

12 

271 

52 

133 

50 

59 

22 

23 

267 

32 

124 

46 

108 

40 

8 

272 

36 

160 

60 

47 

17 

25 

268 

31 

185 

70 

31 

12 

17 

264 

17 

197 

73 

46 

17 

11 

271 

3 

187 

70 

65 

24 

13 

268 

14 

204 

76 

26 

10 

25 

268 

11 

213 

80 

22 

8 

22 

268 

5 

205 

77 

37 

14 

18 

265 

0 

0 

252 

93 

9 

3 

10 

271 

0 

0 

260 

96 

6 

2 

e 

272 

) 

D.  The  Effects  of  Computer  Crime 
The  respondents  were  asked  a  series  of 
questions  intended  to  evoke  information  re- 
garding known  incidents  of  computer  crime 
and  verifiable  losses  resulting  therefrom, 
and  also  their  opinions  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  computer  crime  beyoAd  their  own 
organizations.  For  example,  the  respondents 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  "known  and  veri- 
fiable losses  due  to  computer  crime"  experi- 
enced by  their  respective  organizations 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  The  words 
"known  and  verifiable"  were  delil>erately  in- 
serted so  that  the  respondents  would  not 
give  speculative  estimates  having  no  firm 
basis  in  fact.  For  this  reason,  the  responses 
given  would  appear  to  be  conservative  esti- 
mates of  actual  losses  sustained  by  res[>ond- 
ents.  The  responses  are  also  likely  to  be  con- 
servative estimates  of  losses  because  of  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "losses  due  to  computer 
crime."  Many  respondents  may  have  consid- 
ered "computer  crime"  not  to  include  acts 
of  abuse  or  misuse  (such  as  use  of  business 
computers  for  personal  programming  activi- 
ty) which  may  or  may  not  constitute  "com- 
puter crime"  in  a  legal  sense.  The  survey  re- 
sults are  as  follows: 

TABLE  lO.-KMOWN  AND  VERIFIABLE  LOSSES  DUE  TO 
COMPUTER  CRIME  EXPERIENCED  DURING  THE  LAST  12 
MONTHS 


TABLE  lO.-KNOWN  AND  VERIFIABLE  LOSSES  DUE  TO 
COMPUTER  CRIME  EXPERIENCED  DURING  THE  LAST  12 
MONTHS-Continued 


Amount 


Number  of 
respondents 


Percentage 
ol  total 


(100.000  and  {500,000 
I  {500.000  and  {1,000.000 

(1,000,000  and  (5,000,000 

(S.000,000  and  (10.000,000 

(10,000.000  and  (50,000,000 

(SO J00,000  and  (100,000,000   . 

(100,000.000  and  (500,000.000 

Over  (500.000,000 

No  auaHaUe  system  to  monitor  kisses 

No  available  estimate  ol  value  ol  tosses 


1  .  . 

4 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

I 

0  

41 

15 

37 

13 

Total  number  of  responses.. 


275 


100 


nfcnbM 
allow 


Nont 


OaoddOaOOO. 


1» 


45 
20 


One  cannot  extrapolate  from  the  results 
of  this  limited  survey  to  derive  a  valid  "total 
annual  dollar  loss"  figure  for  computer 
crime,  a  figure  which  has  been  sought  by 
many,  but  which  is  elusive  and  unattainable 
given  the  current  state  of  record-keeping. 
However,  it  does  appear  significant,  given 
the  conservative  manner  in  which  the 
survey  question  was  framed,  that  over  25 
percent  of  those  responding  have  sustained 
"known  and  verified  losses  due  to  computer 
crime  during  the  last  twelve  months."  It 
also  seems  significant  that  these  annual 
losses,  g^ven  the  parameters  of  the  survey 
responses,  could  range  anywhere  from  $145 
million  to  as  high  as  $730  million,  for  the  72 
respondents  reporting  known  and  verifiable 
losses.  The  average  annual  loss  per  respond- 
ent reporting  losses  thus  ranges  from  ap- 
proximately $2  million  to  over  $10  million 
per  year.  It  is  worth  noting  that  many  of 


the  large  federal  agencies,  with  huge  out- 
lays and  acknowledged  significant  losses  due 
to  computer  crime,  did  not  participate  in 
this  survey.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  many 
of  the  largest  organizations  responding  to 
the  survey  (those  with  aimual  revenues/ 
budgets  over  $1  billion)  reported  no  avail- 
able system  to  monitor  or  estimate  value  of 
losses. 

At  the  very  least,  the  results  of  this 
survey  support  the  proposition  that  the 
annual  losses  sustained  by  American  busi- 
ness and  government  organizations  as  a 
result  of  computer  crime  are,  by  any  meas- 
ure, huge.  If  the  annual  losses  attributable 
to  computer  crime  sustained  by  the  relative- 
ly small  survey  group  are,  conservatively  es- 
timated, in  the  range  of  half  a  biUion  dol- 
lars, then  it  takes  little  imagination  to  real- 
ize the  magnitude  of  the  annual  losses  sus- 
tained on  a  nationwide  basis. 

The  survey  respondents  were  asked  their 
opinions  concerning  the  total  annual  doUar 
losses  due  to  computer  crime  in  the  United 
States.  The  resulting  responses  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

TABLE  11.— OPINIONS  REGARDING  TOTAL  ANNUAL  LOSSES 
DUE  TO  COMPUTER  CRIME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Amount 


Number  of      Penxntage 
respondents       of  totaf 


Under  (1  milhon 

Bebveen  (1  mMion  and  SIO  miHnn 

Between  (10  miHion  and  (100  milkon... 
Behveen  (lOO  million  and  (500  milhon 

Between  (500  millnn  and  (1  billon 

Between  (1  billnn  and  (10  hllnn 

Between  (10  billkm  and  (50  billnn 


1 

10 

5 

27 

12 

51 

23 

39 

IB 

59 

27 

24 

11 
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TABLE  11  -OPINIONS  RfGAROtNG  TOTAl  ANNUAL  LOSSES 
DUE  TO  COmiPUTER  CRIME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES- 
Contmued 


taMM 

NOTttrol      ftrewitiie 
fBtMknn       odour 

Ow  150  bin 

1                 1 

T«U  MUM  d  rotwMMs 

21!                 W 

Thus.  59%  of  those  responding  to  this 
question  l)elieve  annual  losses  due  to  com- 
puter crime  exceed  $500  million.  41%  l>elieve 
them  to  be  in  excess  of  $1  billion,  and  14% 
t>elieve  the  annual  losses  exceed  $10  billion. 
The  respondent's  opinions  seem  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  empirical  data  concerning 
actual  losses  sustained  by  respondents,  pro- 
vided elsewhere  in  the  survey.  If  anything, 
the  respondents'  opinions  regarding  total 
annual  losses  may  be  conservative. 

The  respondents  were  also  asked  to  identi- 
fy the  "known  and  verifiable  types  of  inci- 
dents of  computer  crime"  experienced  by 
their  organizations  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Two-hundred-thirtv-seven  (237i  re- 
spondents answered  this  inquiry.  One-hun- 
dred-one (101)  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  the  question  was  "not  applicable  "  to 
them.  The  remaining  respondents  (136)  in- 
dicated the  following  types  of  "known  and 
verifiable"  incidents  (multiple  responses 
were  allowed ): 

TABLE  12  -KNOWN  AND  VERIFIABLE  INCIDENTS  Of 
COmiPUTER  CRIME  EXPERIENCED  DURING  LAST  12  MO 


NuMKf 

PPCW! 

bmes 

lamm 

J(tO( 

loUi 

WIS 

i?a3) 

1    One  mmt  9t  conwltr  or  its 

comgoatnts  m   its  outiiiit  «en  nc 

ofelKt  o(  tt*  am 

(1)    Destmctoi    oi    jMiitan   o( 

omgutn  Un)B» 

l(i 

(b)    Destnctcn    ix    iDcraMi    ol 

anwlB  sottaon 

23 

Ic)  DBtncboi  Of  ittirjtai  ol  mu 

23 

it)  IMI  gl  ampytv  lurdnre 

43 

(1)  ntn  d  cMViila  soAwn 

4!) 

(t)  TMI  o<  apiil  iWl 

12 

(|)  TMI  ol  IM  OH«M  «|U 
(k)  TMt  ol  caM  omtut  HU 

22 

7 

(OOViB 

28 

2    One  alim  tm  camgiitB  oi  its 

compOMRts  Mcrt  tit  AStruntnt  used 

to  ootetrite  omb 

(i|    Diilt  rf  jsats.   lant«*  o> 

lb)  fmt  i|BB>  comuncrs.  mcv 

bn  01  nan 

14 

(c)  (jriortn/biKluiiiil 

5 

it)  MmtMM 

22 

(t)  imm  — 

U 

(l)OMi 

2i 

3  Otm 

li)  Unaillarait  lot  ol  caqMftt 

ta  pniMl  prar«<««l  ictw 

be 

U 

(b)(*» 

13 

124 


These  results  give  some  indication  of  the 
range  of  computer  crime  incidents  experi- 
enced by  the  respondents  during  the  past 
twelve  months  and  the  relative  frequency  of 
those  incidents.  The  fact  that  approximate- 
ly 48%  of  the  respondents  reported  one  or 
more  computer  crime  incidents,  while  only 
25%  provided  "known  and  verified  loss"  esti- 
mates, also  underscores  the  conservative 
nature  of  the  "known  and  verified  loss"  fig- 
ures provided.  The  respective  results  of  the 
two  questions  seem  to  indicate  that  a  large 
number  of  respondents  sustained  losses  as  a 
result  of  computer  crime,  but  were  unable 
or  unwUllng  to  quantify  the  magnitude  of 
those  losses. 


E.  Perpetrators  of  computer  crime 
The  survey  respondents  were  asked  a 
series  of  questions  concerning  the  identity 
and  motivation  of  known  perpetrators  of 
computer  crime  and  what,  if  any.  action  had 
been  taken  with  respect  to  them.  The  re- 
spondents were  first  asked  to  provide  infor- 
mation concerning  the  perpetrators  of  inci- 
dents of  computer  crime  actually  experi- 
enced by  the  respondent.  Of  the  265  re- 
spondents responding  to  the  question.  105 
(or  40%)  indicated  that  the  question  was  not 
applicable  to  them.  The  responses  of  the  re- 
maining 160  participants  were  as  follows: 

TABLE  13  -IDENTITY  Of  KNOWN  PERPETRATORS 


Cmnes 


lespond 

Hits 


Ol  lOljl 

il6C) 


PnpelrilO'  not  aXntitiei) 
indmluK  «iti)ir  itw  wganiiilw 
i     titctitivts    nviiut«<s    not    OKCCtly 

invoMD  *itt>  cangutRs 
0  ComouKr  opf  itnns  swtfVKors 
c  Comtutw  pcopjmmrs  SOU***  p«f 

soil* 
d    Nonsiwnmory  computn  apnalions 

prsonnel 
t  Honuotwoi  gnsonnd  not  itnectly 

(iwlvM  unlti  computers 
f  Ottw 
indmdiuls  outsxk  Itie  o>g«ii»lian 
i  Competiiois 
b  (jistofncn,  clKfits 

C   Outsmt  CIIIIS<lltJI1IS 

d   McMluals  oitn  no  pno  'Mlnnsiiip 

•nin  ofgKiujlion 
t  Otiw 

Total  nuJntm  at  inpoKKnts 


62 
125 


39 
U 


n 

22 


40 
18 

16 
II 
22 

V 
16 

m 


The  respondents  were  then  asked,  with  re- 
spect to  the  identified  perpetrators  of  com- 
puter crime  against  their  organization,  to 
Indicate  what,  if  any.  actions  had  been 
taken  against  them.  Two-hundred-fifty- 
seven  (257)  respondents  answered  this  in- 
quiry, with  the  following  results  (multiple 
responses  were  allowed): 


TABLE  14  -ACTION  TAKEN  AGAINST  IDENTIflED 

PERPETRATORS 

number 

Pffceni 

fctoi 

Ci  lines 

ol 

lespond 

ajeol 

101)1 

ents' 

(25?i 

None 

39 

15 

OimiMi  invcsiigaiioii  undemay  comoHlKl 

49 

19 

Cimnal  pmsKutoi  'nitialM 

54 

21 

Status  or  oulcont 

Sim  pendmg 

21 

Domtsscd 

; 

Dcanltal 
cS^pIn 

5 
20 

(UlyMnbci 

13 

Scnltnod 

11 

f«d 

4 

Oltw 

5 

(M  »|al  acton  >ratiated 

V 

; 

OacvMary  acton  ajarnsl  tmitoftt 

69 

2' 

niKr 

6 

2 

IMw*cjble 

114 

45 

'  total  miiKier  ol  lesconknts.  25' 

The  respondents  were  then  asked  to  indi- 
cate the  extent  to  which  they  had  reported 
incidents  of  computer  crime  to  law  enforce- 
ment authorities.  Their  responses  were  as 
follows: 


TABLE  15 


-REPORTING  COMPUTER  CRIME  INCIDENTS  TO 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AUTHORITIES 


Nunttrol 


PertentJie 
oHotaT 


TABLE  15  -REPORTING  COMPUTER  CRIME  INCIDENTS  TO 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AUTHORITIES— Continued 


Nunberol 
respondents 

PeicaitMt 
ottouT 

Norn  ol  sucli  incidents  leported 
Not  awlicaNe 

Total  numbei  ol  ttsfuaa 

50 
102 

250 

20 
41 

100 

It  is  notable  that,  of  the  respondents  to 
whom  the  above  question  was  applicable, 
approximately  one-third  did  not  report  any 
of  the  computer  crime  incidents  experienced 
to  law  enforcement  authorities,  and  another 
one-third  only  reported  some  of  the  inci- 
dents experienced. 

Finally,  the  respondents  were  asked  their 
opinion  regarding  the  motivation  of  com- 
puter crime  perpetrators.  Their  responses 
were  as  follows  (multiple  responses  were 
permitted): 

TABLE  16  -MOTIVATION  OF  COMPUTER  CRIME 
PERPETRATORS 


Number  Ot 
minndents 


Personal  Imanual  gam 
Organizalnrvai  coiDorale  Itnanciai  gam 
Organ./alioriai  oeer  gioup  piessuie 
The  inlellectual  ciiallenge 
Desire  tor  publicity,  recognition 
Other  personal  reasons 
Cither 


261 

67 
31 
168 
43 
96 
19 


96 
25 
11 
62 
15 
35 
7 


Note  -Total  number  ol  lesdondents  equal  271 

Included  in  the  "Other"  category  were  the 
following  Revenge/Retaliation  against  em- 
ployers (7):  E^ase  of  access/ financial  gain  (5); 
Espionage/vandalism  (2):  and  Miscellaneous 

(7). 

P.  Prevention/Deterrence  of  Computer 

Crime 
The  respondents  were  asked  a  series  of 
questions  concerning  the  prevention  and  de- 
terrence of  computer-related  crime.  They 
were  first  asked  to  review  a  list  of  various 
means  of  preventing  and  deterring  comput- 
er crime,  and  then  to  rank  those  alternative 
means  in  terms  of  effectiveness  (a  rank  of 
one  ( 1 )  indicates  the  most  effective,  a  rank 
of  two  (2)  indicates  the  next  most  effective, 
and  so  on).  The  results  of  this  question  are 
shown  below: 

TABLE  17  -MOST  EFFECTIVE  MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  AND 
DETERRING  COMPUTER  CRIME 


Actnn 

Numbnol 

IWitive  score 

lespondents 

(rami) 

More  comprenensive  and  ettectM  sdt^oleC' 

ton  By  private  business 

246 

153 

computer  usage 

210 

2  78 

More  severe  penalties  in  Federal  am)  Sute 

crnvnal  sUtutes 

193 

3  62 

beater  educaton  o)  ttie  pubic  regarding  com. 

puter  crime 

168 

4  07 

More  aggiessne  Federal  law  enlorcement 

166 

4  13 

More  aggressne  Stale  and  local  law  enlorcr 

meni 

174 

417 

Oeatei  caulon  by  odnidual  consumers,  inves- 

163 

438 

W  sudi  inadnts  reported 
Most  sudi  ncaknts  reported 
Sane  sudi  modnts  rcpornd 


40 

16 

13 

5 

45 

18 

Note  —Total  number  ot  respondents  equals  259 

The  respondents  were  then  asked  to  iden- 
tify the  steps  that  their  organizations  have 
actually  taken  to  prevent  and  deter  comput- 
er crime.  Their  responses  were  as  follows 
(multiple  responses  were  permitted): 


TABLE  18.-$TEPS  TAKEN  TO  PREVENT/DETER  COMPUTER 
CRIME 


Action 


ol      l^itxntaie 
ol  total 
(270 


Umited  access  to  computer  pragran. 

tape 

Ufflded  access  to  omputer  operatans   . 
Frequent  cbangng  ol  access  cades. 

numtiers    - 

Ijmited  acnss  to  Ntwt  ol  data  mto  c 

Instatation  ol  asset  controls  and  acownlability 

Frequent  security  diecks  ol  computer  and  ops- 

ations , 

Security  education  hr  employees _ 

Improved   screeomi   ol   employoes  iriw  Imm 

access  to  compufcrs    

Severe  sanctions  lor  emptomes  inwivcd  In  cgn- 

puterieialed  irregulatines 

Piompt  retoral  ol  suspected  ieiil  KMy  to 

law  entoroement  autlnnties 

(ixtng  ol  input  ditl   

Codmg  o(  output  itila . 

Oilier 


233 
223 

IS 

81 

IS8 
19S 
157 

72 
71 
57 

137 
135 

SO 

114 
101 


s« 

20 

39 

14 

39 

14 

34 

12 

'  ToU  number  i  respondents.  274 

Included  in  the  "Other"  category  were  the 
following:  Implementation  of  comprehen- 
sive computer  security  policies/program  (8); 
Increased  frequency  of  EDP/intemal  audits 
(7):  Installation  of  software  security  pack- 
age (5):  Education  of  users  (2):  Miscellane- 
ous (12). 

The  respondents  were  next  asked  their 
views  on  the  need  for  a  federal  criminal 
statute  specifically  directed  to  computer 
crime.  Their  responses  were  as  follows: 

TABLE  19.-VIEWS  REGARDING  NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  CRIMI- 
NAL STATUTE  DIRECTED  SPEaFICALLY  TO  COMPUTER 
CRIME 


IHisition 


No  ol 
lespondents 


fyrcentace 
ol  total 
(280) 


Strongly  support  sud  a  statute       

163 
51 

43 

12 

4 

58 

Somewlul  support  stdi  a  statute     .    ... 

2\ 

Have  no  opinon  retarding  the  need  for  ]«*  > 
statute              ..               _ 

15 

Somewhat  oppose  sucti  a  statute    

4 

Strongly  oppose  suOi  a  statute 

1 

Total  numbet  ol  respondents 

210 

99 

Although  the  respondents  were  not  asked 
to  evaluate  any  specific  proposed  statutory 
language,  the  fact  that  79  percent  of  them 
either  strongly  support  or  somewhat  sup- 
port the  passage  of  a  federal  computer 
crime  statute  is  noteworthy. 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate 
whether  their  respective  states  had  a  com- 
puter sUtute  in  effect.  If  their  state  has 
such  a  statute,  the  respondents  were  asked 
to  evaluate  its  effectiveness.  If  their  state 
did  not  have  a  computer  crime  statute,  the 
respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  whether 
they  favored  or  opposed  the  passage  of  such 
legislation.  The  results  of  these  inquiries 
are  shown  below: 

TABLE  20.-RESPONDENTS  IN  STATES  WITH  COMPUTER 
CRIME  STATUTES 


Number  ol 
respondents 

Pertalate 
ol  total 
(274) 

stale  has  a  statute  . 

72 

26 

Stale  docs  001  have  1  stab«e 

92 

34 

Don't  know ; 

...     .             110 

40 

Total  number  of  lespontaits 

274 

100 

TABlf  21.— OPINION  REGARDING  STATE  COMPUTER  CRIME 
STATUTES 


Numbei  ol 
respondents 


Percentage 

ol  total 

(82) 


Statute  is  beneficial  and  worthwhile 36  44 

Statute  Is  deTident.  should  be  repealed  or  drasti- 

cily  amended 12  14 

(nsuffident  information  to  lespond  34  42 

Total  number  ol  respondents 82  100 


TABLE  22.— OPINION  REGARDING  NEED  FOR  STATE 
COMPUTER  CRIME  STATUTE  IN  STATES  HAVING  NONE 


Number  ol      "^J^J 
respondents       °'^^f^^ 


Favor  the  adoption  ol  such  a  statute 91  77 

Oppose  Itie  adoptnn  ot  such  a  statute  5  4 

Hoopmion 23  19 

Total  number  of  respondents 119  100 


The  overall  opinion  of  respondents  strong- 
ly supporting  the  passage  of  a  federal  com- 
puter crime  statute  thus  seems  to  carry  over 
into  their  opinion  regarding  the  need  for 
state  legislation,  where  there  is  none. 
G.  Respondents'  Comments  On  Most 
Troublesome  Aspect  Of  Computer  Crime 
The  respondents  were  asked  to  describe  in 
their  own  words  "the  most  troublesome 
aspect  of  computer  crime,  currently  and  in 
the  foreseeable  future."  Over  60%  (175)  of 
the  respondents  chose  to  provide  comments. 
Although  some  of  the  respondents'  hand- 
written responses  require  some  interpreta- 
tion, they  fall  roughly  into  the  following 
major  categories: 


TABLE  23- 


-MOST  TROUBLESOME  CURRENT  AND  FUTURE 
ASPECTS  OF  COMPUTER  CRIME 


Problem 


Number  ol      Percentage  ot 
respondents'      total  (175) 


PtoMeratnn  of  business  and  personal  comput- 
ers and  computer  users  .  40  23 

Oitfoilly  detecting  computer  cnme 36  21 

Vulnerability,  lack  ol  adequate  security  meas- 
ures   35  20 

Lack  ol  puUc  and/or  managerial  awareness 
and  concern    24    "  14 

InoeasMf  reliance  on  computers/magnitude  ol 
jolenbal  losses 19  11 

Mnculty  of  prosecution/lack  ol  prosecutorial 
mttrest  or  measuies  17  10 

lack  ol  adequate  slatules/cnminal  sanctions  16  9 

Lack  of  understanding  ol  problem/law  enforce- 
ment eipertise    16  9 

Ixk  ol  dear  ddnition/lailure  to  lecognize  as 
crime 13  7 

bptonage  and  spmng,  foragn  and  domestic  8  5 

■Total  numbei  of  respondents.  175 

Other  areas  of  concern  expressed  by  re- 
spondents include  the  following  (number  of 
respondents  in  parentheses):  (a)  Costs  of 
prevention  (5);  (b)  Exaggeration  of  the 
problem  (5);  (c)  Privacy  concerns  (5);  (d) 
Failure  to  report  to  law  authorities  (4);  (e) 
Hackers  (4);  (f)  Identifying  perpetrators  (3); 
(g)  Determining  damages  (2);  (h)  Copyright 
problems  (2);  and  (i)  Exploitation  by  orga- 
nized crime  (1).  Obviously,  the  categories 
described  above  sometimes  overlap,  and 
could  have  been  divided  differently.  As  pre- 
sented, however,  they  provide  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  range  of  concerns  expressed 
by  respondents. 

Some  of  the  respondents'  remarks  merit 
specific  citation,  both  for  their  tone  and 
their  content.  A  selection  of  some  of  the  re- 
spondents'   more    emphatic    comments    is 


given  below.  The  respondents'  respective  ge- 
ographic location  and  type  of  business  are 
indicated. 

Proliferation  of  computers  and  computer 
users 

"The  proliferation  of  computer  equipment 
among  the  general  public  will  lead  to  the 
training  in  the  use  of  such  devices  to  greater 
numbers  of  individuals  with  criminal  pro- 
pensities. The  lack  of  efficient  security 
measures  among  both  private  and  public 
sector  users  for  storage  of  computer  based 
technical  and  financial  information  will 
result  in  growing  losses  until  the  problem  of 
security  deficiencies  catches  up  with  tech- 
nology advances."  (Northeast;  accounting 
firm). 

"My  concern  is  the  growing  industry  of 
personal  computers  and  the  ability  of  con- 
necting to  on-line  applications  and  data 
bases  in  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Indi- 
viduals, from  elementary  students  on  up, 
who  would  not  as  a  rule  have  access  to  this 
very  powerful  equipment  can  now  purchase 
it  at  local  comp.  stores.  This  accessibility 
and  knowledge  of  automation  has  and  will 
continue  to  lend  to  problems  either  mali- 
ciously or  accidentally.  The  solution  lies  in 
more  sophisticated  computer  security." 
(North  Central:  medical  health  services 
company). 

"In  my  opinion,  the  largest  security  expo- 
sure in  the  coming  year  will  be  the  use  of 
personal  computers  with  the  data  residing 
on  moveable  floppy  disks.  Manufacturers 
must  address  this  problem  so  that  the  sys- 
tems have  a  uniqueness  for  each  company." 
(Middle  Atlantic;  banking  company). 

Detection 

"Because  software  and  magnetically  re- 
corded data  are  invisible,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  detect  criminal  or  fraudulenjt  ac- 
tions, and  therefore,  the  level  of  computer 
crime  or  computer-based  crime  is  difficult  to 
assess."  (Northeast;  computer/electronics 
company). 

"Government  and  business  are  not  willing 
or  are  incapable  of  addressing  computer 
crime/prevention  issues.  Corporate  victims 
are  reluctant  to  report  computer  crime  as 
they  fear  stockholder  suits.  Lack  of  Feder- 
al/State law.  In  short,  computer  crime  pays 
darn  well."  (Northeast;  security  consulting). 

"Because  a  good  programmer  can  cover  up 
a  crime  so  easily  and  effectively,  the  most 
troublesome  aspect  of  computer  crime  is  the 
difficulty  detecting  it.  This  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  security  and  control  of  the 
computer  are  in  their  infancy,  so  preventing 
computer  crime  is  extremely  difficult.  The 
situation  will  probably  worsen  in  the  future 
because  of  the  continued  rapid  growth  of 
computer  usage."  (Northeast;  insurance 
company). 

Lack  of  effective  security  measures 
"The  rapid  pace  of  technology— both 
hardware  and  software,  that  continuously 
outdates  existing  controls  or  presents  new 
control  concerns."  (South;  natural  resource 
company). 

"A  good  system  of  internal  controls— that 
is  data  processing  control  coupling  with 
good  accounting  controls— will  discourage 
and  uncover  theft  of  assets  and  embezzle- 
ment. Prom  a  data  processing  executive's 
standpoint,  sabotage  of  equipment  and  data 
is  the  most  difficult  from  which  to  recover." 
(Northeast;  manufacturer  of  equipment  ma- 
terials). 

"The  failure  of  management  to  implement 
sufficient  internal  controls  to  supervise 
their  systems  is  one  of  the  major  problems. 
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Because  of  this.  Individuals  are  the  systems 
lor  unauthorized  jobs.  There  are  neither 
federal  nor  sUte  statutes  for  a  DA  to  use 
when  dealing  with  computer  crimes.  It  is 
difficult  to  process  this  type  case.  It  is  hard 
to  explain  to  12  men  or  women  that  a  copy 
of  a  software  code,  on  a  mag  tape  ( valued  at 
$25.00)  has  a  overall  value  in  excess  of  mil 
lions  of  dollars."  (North  Central;  system 
design,  implementation  tuid  testing) 

Lack  of  public/managerial  interest 
"Education  and  awareness— failure  of  the 
user  to  recognize  loss/vulnerability  poten 
tial  to  computer  crime  and  of  management 
to  allocate  resources  to  combat  the  prob 
lem.  ■  (Middle  Atlantic;  federal  government 
agency). 

Lack  of  awareness— that  a  person  is 
doing  anything  wrong  by  attempting  to 
enter  someone  elses  data  system.  It  is 
viewed  as  a  game.  Education  should  start  in 
high  school.  Even  with  legislation/laws— no 
resources  to  enforce."  (North  Central;  man 
ufacturer). 

"The  crime,  where  it  is  labelled  crime', 
has  an  image  of  gamemanship'  atiout  it. 
with  the  gaming'  often  directed  into  an 
entity  which  is  neutral'  and  rich  (the  cor 
poration)  with  a  perception  that  no  one 
loses  anything,  just  an  intangible  corpora 
lion."  (Northeast;  computer/electronics 
finn). 

"Difficulty  in  installing  safeguards  and 
lack  of  strong  enforcement  attitude  against 
perpetrators.  There  is  a  tendency  to  look 
upon  computer  crime  as  a  lark  or  the  perpe 
trator  as  a  little  guy'  who  is  a  hero  for  rip 
ping-off  a  big  institution."  (North  Central: 
producer  of  chemicals). 

Magnitude  of  potential  losses 
■An  organization's  whole  accounting 
system  could  be  destroyed.  Intangibles  like 
this  are  more  important  than  people  doing 
it  for  monetary  gain."  (Middle  Atlantic; 
computer/electronics  firms). 

"Theft  of  significant  assets  through  em 
bezzlement.  Alteration  of  corporate  data 
causing  management  to  receive  erroneous 
information.  Destruction  of  critical  corpo 
rale  documents/ files.  Alteration  of  critical 
corporate  documents/ files  leading  to  chaos 
within  corporation  and  possible  theft  of 
assets."  (Northeast;  steel  manufacturer). 

"Computer  crime  creates  financial  losses 
that  are  eventually  absorbed  by  all  consum- 
ers, you  and  me  "  (North  Central;  producer 
of  consumer  goods). 

Lack  of  law  enforcement  expertise/ 
resources 
"The  most  difficult  task  at  present  is  to 
educate  goverrunent  so  as  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  computer  problem.  Law  en- 
forcement agencies  are  not  familiar  enough 
with  computers  and  the  losses  that  can 
occur  to  properly  conduct  an  investigation 
and  prosecute  the  perpetrators."  (North- 
east; consumer  reporting  agency ). 

"The  inability  of  the  courts  and  law  en- 
forcement to  deal  with  complex  issues  relat- 
ing to  theft  of  computer  technology,  trade 
secrets,  transborder  data-flow  and  the  leni 
ency  In  dealing  with  white  collar  criminals. 
Juries  may  never  be  trained  in  computer 
crime  but  jurists  should  be.  "  (Southwest. 
computer  security  consulting). 

"Allocation  of  resources  to  remedy  the 
problem  and  for  enforcement  of  existing 
and  developing  laws  has  not  been  a  priority. 
The  degree  of  sophistication  of  the  criminal 
is  outstripping  the  enforcement/prevention 
forces."  (Northwest;  state/local  law  enforce 
ment  agency ). 


Lack  of  adequate  laws/sanctions 
■The  difficulty  in  proving  under  the  law 
that  a  specific  individual  committed  the  act 
(remote  activation  with  technical  obscuri- 
ty). "  (North  Central;  computer/electronics 
firm). 

Computer  crime  is  more  a  potential  than 
real  problem  at  this  lime.  I  see  a  significant 
potential  for  major  computer  crime  prob- 
lems in  the  future.  In  addition,  computer 
crime  is  inherently  interstate  in  nature. 
State  and  local  efforts  to  control  such  crime 
(at  least  where  a  computer  is  the  instru- 
ment of  the  crime)  will  be  of  limited  effec- 
tiveness on  that  account."  (Middle  Atlantic; 
federal  government  agency). 

As  in  other  aspects  of  crime,  there  are 
too  many  liberals  worrying  about  the  rights 
of  the  criminal  and  not  the  public.  Wrist 
slapping  is  the  punishment  likely  to  be 
given  computer  criminals.  A  thief  is  a  thief 
whether  he  uses  a  gun  or  computer  to  rob 
penalty  should  be  the 
Central,      manufacturing 


matter. 
(North 


doesn"t 
same." 
firm). 

Spying 

Technology  theft  and  transfer  to  poten- 
tial adversaries,"  (Southwest;  state/local 
law  enforcement  agency). 

Difficulty  of  policing  In  an  open  non 
regimented  society  I  feel  greatest  problems 
lie  in  area  of  commercial  and  national  secu- 
rity related  espionage  directed  at  computer 
related  technology."  (Southwest,  computer/ 
electronics  firm). 

Hackers 

Computer  trespass  and  vandalism  where 
economic  gain  is  not  the  motive.  The  thrill 
of  destroying  or  playing  havoc"  with  a  com 
puter  system  seem  to  be  the  motivating 
force,"  (Northeast;  state/local  law  enforce- 
ment agency), 

H.  Caveats  Concerning  Survey  Results 
The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  survey 
results  are  very  helpful  and  instructive  on 
the  issues  surrounding  computer  crime  and 
on  public  and  private  efforts  to  deal  with  it. 
However,  it  is  appropriate  to  end  this  sec- 
tion with  a  number  of  caveats  regarding  the 
survey  results  and  their  significance.  First, 
It  should  t>e  noted  that  the  phrase  comput- 
er crime"  has  different  meanings  to  differ- 
ent people  In  distributing  the  survey,  we 
purposefully  provided  no  hard-and-fast  defi- 
nition of  ■computer  crime."  Instead,  we  of- 
fered a  wide  range  of  types  of  computer 
crime,  including  crimes  in  which  computers 
or  their  components  are  the  objects  of 
crime,  and  criminal  activities  in  which  com- 
puters are  the  instruments  of  crime,  and 
asked  the  respondents  to  indicate  tho.se 
they  considered  most  significant.  Thus,  by 
implication  we  suggested  a  broad  definition 
of  computer  crime  and.  as  it  turned  out.  the 
respondents'  answers  indicated  an  equally 
broad  view  of  the  meaning  of  computer 
crime.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certainly  possible 
that,  in  answering  the  survey,  individual  re- 
spondents had  differing  views  of  the  mean- 
ing of  'computer  crime." 

Secondly,  as  is  inevitable  with  any  survey, 
the  respondents  had  different  levels  of  ex- 
perience and  expertise  with  respect  to  com- 
puter crime.  Many  of  the  respondents  were 
individuals  with  direct  responsibility  for  the 
operation  and  security  of  computers.  Other 
respondents  were  managers  or  legal  counsel 
with  only  indirect  responsibility  and  over- 
sight over  computer  operations.  The  survey 
asked  the  respondents  to  indicate  their  per- 
sonal involvement  with  computers  and  com- 
puter operations  and  the  basis  for  their  re- 
sponses. Over  two-thirds  of  the  respondents 


indicated  direct  or  indirect  responsibility  for 
computers  and  their  operation,  and  based 
their  responses  on  their  own  personal  expe- 
rience or  on  their  organization's  own  experi- 
ence with  computers  and  computer-related 
crime. 

Thirdly,  because  of  the  size  of  the  sample, 
the  survey  results  do  not  allow  one  to  con- 
clude with  any  certainly  the  number  of  inci- 
dents of  computer  crime  that  have  occurred 
or  arc  occurring  on  a  nationwide  basis,  or 
the  magnitude  of  economic  losses  that  are 
attributable  to  these  incidents.  However,  by 
looking  at  the  respondents'  answers  con- 
cerning known  and  verifiable  losses  that 
they  themselves  have  sustained  as  a  result 
of  computer  crime  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  one  can  make  some  reasonable  in- 
ferences concerning  the  overall  economic 
significance  of  computer  crime.  As  various 
commentators  have  pointed  out.  valid  and 
reliable  statistics  on  the  actual  incidence  of 
computer  crime  and  actual  losses  sustained 
on  any  comprehensive  basis  are  simply  not 
possible  until  belter  reporting  systems  are 
in  place. 

Finally,  as  with  any  survey,  there  may  be 
ambiguities  in  the  survey  instrument  iuelf 
and  ambiguities  in  some  of  the  responses. 
We  attempted  to  keep  such  ambiguities  to  a 
minimum  by  carefully  constructing  the 
survey  and  by  pretesting  it,  and  the  survey 
responses  do  not  indicate  that  the  respond- 
ents were  troubled  by  the  ambiguity  of  any 
specific  questions.  However,  it  is  always  pos- 
sible that  the  respondents  viewed  certain 
questions  in  slightly  different  ways.  In  the 
few  instances  where  the  written  comments 
of  the  respondents  were  ambiguous,  we  have 
attempted  to  interpret  them  in  a  reasonable 
and  consistent  manner,  and  we  have  indicat- 
ed where  such  interpretations  were  neces- 
sary. 

With   these  caveats,  we  believe  that  the 
survey  results,  as  reported  here,  are  mean- 
ingful and  instructive. 
//.  Significance  of  computer  crime  survey 

results 
The  foregoing  section  of  this  report  set 
forth  the  results  of  the  survey  conducted  by 
the  Task  Force  on  Computer  Crime.  This 
section  attempts  to  place  those  results  in 
the  context  of  some  of  the  issues  currently 
being  debated  with  respect  to  computer 
crime  and  society's  response  to  it,  and  to 
assess  the  significance  of  the  survey  results 
based  on  facts  available  to  the  Section  and 
the  Task  Force  members. 

A.  Nature  and  Importance  of  Computer 

Crime 
Discussions  of  computer  crime  often  begin 
with  an  extended  discourse  on  various  possi- 
ble definitions  for  computer  crime  and  a 
lament  that  there  is  no  one,  clear,  agreed- 
upon  definition.  We  choose  to  forego  any 
such  discussion.  For  purposes  of  our  survey 
and  for  purposes  of  discussion,  we  adopt  a 
broad  definition  of  "computer  crime"  in- 
cluding criminal  activities  directed  against 
computers  and  their  components,  criminal 
activities  which  use  computers  or  their  com- 
ponents as  instruments  to  perpetrate  crime, 
and  other  activities  involving  computers 
which,  while  they  may  not  constitute 
crimes  "  in  the  strict  legal  sense,  neverthe- 
le.ss  amount  to  abuse  which  perhaps  should 
be  declared  illegal. 

Our  broad  definition  of  the  phrase  "com- 
puter crime"  for  purposes  of  this  discussion 
does  not  mean  that  more  precise  or  more 
limited  definitions  are  not  appropriate  when 
one  is  attempting  to  craft  legislation  or 
design  operating  or  security  procedures.  Dif- 


ferent typ«s  of  computer  crime  may  indeed 
require  different  preventive  measures  and 
different  sanctions.  Our  review  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  computer  crime  is  purposefully 
broad,  to  avoid  meaningless  semantic  hair- 
splitting, while  perhaps  providing  guidance 
on  distinctions  and  disaggregation^  that 
may  be  useful  for  specific  purposes. 

Reports  on  computer  crime  also  often  con- 
tain numerical  estimates,  usually  unex- 
plained or  unsupported,  of  the  economic 
losses  attributable  to  computer  crime.  These 
numerical  estimates,  which  vary  widely, » 
are  typically  offered  to  convince  the  reader 
that  computer  crime  is  a  serious  problem. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  any  quan- 
tification of  total  annual  economic  losses 
due  to  computer  crime.  Such  a  quantifica- 
tion of  aggregate  losses  would  be  interesting 
and  helpful  to  have,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  convince  us  that  computer  crime  is  a 
problem  of  substantial,  and  growing,  signifi- 
cance. There  is  more  than  enough  evidence 
to  support  that  proposition. 

The  survey  results  indicate  that  over  25% 
of  those  responding  have  sustained  "known 
and  verifiable  losses  due  to  computer  crime 
during  the  last  twelve  months."  Among  the 
72  respondents  sustaining  losses,  the  known 
and  verifiable  losses  are,  at  a  minimum, 
$145  million  and  could  be  as  high  as  $730 
million  This  puts  the  average  aruiual  loss 
per  respondent  reporting  losses  in  the  range 
of  $2  million  to  over  $10  million.  Given  the 
small  number  of  organizations  reporting 
these  large  known  and  verifiable  annual 
losses  (total  and  per  respondent),  the  total 
annual  loss  figures  nationwide  would  appiear 
to  be  enorraous. 

Beyond  the  survey  results,  the  magnitude 
of  the  computer  crime  problem,  both  cur- 
rently and  in  the  future,  becomes  clear 
when  one  considers  the  latest  estimates  re- 
garding computer  usage:  3.5  million  person- 
al computers  now  in  use  in  the  business 
market,  out  of  a  total  of  9,1  million  personal 
computers  currently  in  use  in  the  United 
States  :'  oter  16,000  large  computers  being 
used  by  the  federal  government,  and  more 
than  56,000  large,  general  purpose  comput- 
ers in  use  in  the  private  sector.*  The  prolif- 
eration of  computers  and  computer  users  in 
recent  years  has  far  outpaced  the  earlier 
projections  of  those  closely  involved  in  the 
industry,'  This  proliferation  of  machines 
and  knowledgeable  users,  along  with  recent 
concrete  examples  of  the  damage  that  can 
be  caused  by  one  person  with  one  personal 
computer,  provide  disturbing  and  undeni- 
able evidence  that  the  scope  and  signifi- 
cance of  computer  crime,  and  its  potentially 
devastating  effects,  are  broad  and  deep.  The 
survey  results  reveal  that,  among  those  re- 
sponding, computer  crime  generally  is 
viewed  to  be  of  equal  or  greater  importance 
than  many  other  types  of  White  Collar 
Crime  and  is  seen  as  being  more  important 
than  a  number  of  other  crime  problems 


'  See,  eg..  t20  to  $100  million  annual  losses  due  to 
computer  crime  (Police  Chief,  June  1983.  p.  SO); 
(300  million  to  $S  billion  per  year  (Technology 
Review,  April  1982,  p.  21);  $1  bUlion  per  year  (The 
Office.  November  1983,  p.  47). 

'  Wall  Street  Journal,  April  9.  19*4,  p.  37;  May  4. 
1984,  p.  29. 

*  Speech  t>v  Congressman  Bill  Nelson  to  the 
American  Society  (or  Industrial  Security.  October 
31.  1983. 

'See.  e.g..  Business  Week,  April  20.  1981.  p.  88: 
"Five  years  aco,  just  1.500  personal  computers  had 
l)een  sold  in  the  U.S.:  today  that  numt>er  is  500,000. 
and  by  the  mid-1980s  the  total  should  hit  3  million 
(citing  International  Data  Corportation  projec- 
tions].'■ 


(e.g.,  shoplifting,  illegal  immigration,  illegal 
possession  of  firearms). 

For  these  reasons,  it  would  seem  beyond 
dispute  that  computer  crime  is  today  a  large 
and  significant  problem  with  enormous  po- 
tential for  becoming  even  larger  and  more 
significant. 

B.  Public  and  private  sector  response  to 
computer  crime 

We  believe  that  both  the  private  and  the 
public  sectors  bear  responsibilities  for  deal- 
ing with  computer  crime.  How  each  sector 
defines  and  fulfills  its  responsibilities  obvi- 
ously has  an  impact  on  society  as  a  whole. 

For  example,  it  is  relatively  clear  that,  in 
economic  terms,  society's  losses  due  to  com- 
puter crime  include  two  type  of  costs— the 
actual  monetary  losses  to  businesses,  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  individuals  caused  by 
computer  crime  and  the  resources  that  soci- 
ety is  called  upon  to  spend  in  controlling 
(i.e.,  preventing,  detecting,  investigating, 
prosecuting)  computer  crime.  The  opportu- 
nity costs  of  the  resources  devoted  to  the 
latter  (which  we  can  call  "security  costs") 
are  obviously  great.  The  object  of  social 
policy  toward  computer  crime,  in  economic 
terms,  must  be  to  minimize  these  combined 
economic  costs  (actual  economic  losses  and 
security  costs).  This  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  number  of  ways:  ( 1 )  Utilizing  the  most  ef- 
ficient level  of  security  investment:*  (2) 
Lowering  the  probability  of  loss;'  and  (3) 
Lowering  the  potential  magnitude  of  loss." 

The  results  of  the  Task  Force's  survey 
provide  some  relevant  insights  on  these 
matters.  The  respondents  overwhelmingly 
indicated  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
controlling  computer  crime  rests  with  pri- 
vate industry  and  individual  users  (76%  of 
the  respondents  so  indicated:  see  Table  8 
above).  Similarly,  by  a  large  margin,  the  re- 
spondents indicated  that  "the  most  effective 
means  of  preventing  and  deferring  comput- 
er crime"  was  "more  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective self-protection  by  private  business" 
(see  Table  17  above).  At  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  respondents'  most-repeated  concerns 
in  their  written  comments  is  the  alleged 
lack  of  awareness  and  lack  of  concern  by 
management  and  the  public  generally  con- 
cerning computer  crime.  There  at  least 
seems  to  be  a  different  (greater)  perception 


*  For  example,  if  company  A  is  currently  invest- 
ing X  amount  of  resources  in  computer  security 
and  its  expected  losses  from  computer  crime  are 
X-fY,  it  may  or  may  not  be  investing  at  the  most 
efficient  level.  If  company  A  Increases  its  security 
investment  by  1  unit  (say,  $1  million  dollars)  and 
the  result  is  to  decrease  its  expected  losses  by  2 
units  ($2  million),  then  the  additional  investment 
would  seem  Justified.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  spend- 
ing X-f$l  million  on  computer  security  has  no 
effect  on  company  As  expected  losses,  or  decreases 
them  by  any  amount  less  than  $1  million,  the  secu- 
rity investment  should  not  t>e  made. 

'  The  protiabilities  of  losses  can  be  lowered  by  a 
number  of  means,  including  more  aggressive  law  en- 
forcement, the  use  of  increased  security  measures, 
or  the  introduction  of  more  efficient  security  meas- 
ures which  do  not  increase  security  costs  while  de- 
creasing the  likelihood  of  the  successful  i>erpetra- 
tion  of  computer  crime.  Obviously,  it  does  not  make 
economic  sense  to  spend  more  on  these  probability- 
reducing  devices  than  they  produce  in  reduced  ex- 
pected losses. 

■  For  example,  if  a  company  or  a  government 
agency  can  reduce  the  potential  magnitude  of  its 
losses  from  computer  crime  to  $2  million  instead  of 
$10  million,  its  overall  expected  losses,  assuming 
the  probability  of  loss  remains  the  same,  will  be 
lower.  A  concrete  example  of  this  might  be  design- 
ing an  extensive  computer  network,  with  multiple 
access  points,  so  that  a  person  at  access  point  A 
could  affect  only  data  relating  to  access  point  A. 
and  not  that  of  access  points  B.  C,  O.  etc. 


of  the  significance  of  computer  crime  by 
those  directly  involved  with  computers  than 
by  those  farther  removed  (higher  manage- 
ment, general  public).  If  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  a  large  number  of  the  respond- 
ents are  accurate,  it  would  appear  that  the 
upper  levels  of  corporate  (and  government) 
management  may  be  underestimating  both 
the  potential  magnitude  and  the  probability 
of  various  types  of  computer  crime.  If  this  is 
so,  public  and  private  management  may  be 
implicitly  or  explicitly  undervaluing  the 
possible,  or  likely,  losses  from  computer 
crime  and,  therefore,  underinvesting  in  pro- 
tective security  measures. 

What  significance  does  this  apparent  un- 
derestimation of  the  present  and  future  di- 
mensions of  computer  crime  have  for  socie- 
ty at  large?  If  the  managements  involved 
are  not  investing  the  appropriate  amount  in 
security  measures  (i.e.,  the  "efficient" 
amount),  the  economic  losses  to  them  and 
to  society  from  computer  crime  are  greater 
than  they  should  be.  In  addition,  if  manage- 
ments are  not  adequately  aware  of  and  con- 
cerned about  the  potential  for  computer 
crime,  they  are  unlikely  to  be  adequately 
exploring  and  demanding  more  efficient 
computer  security  devices."  While  the  Task 
Force  survey  does  not  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively that  this  is  the  case,  it  indicates 
strongly  that  this  may  be  the  case. 

Several  other  themes  emerge  from  the 
comments  provided  by  respondents  to  the 
Task  Force  survey.  One  is  the  apparent  gap 
between  computer  technology  generally  and 
computer  security  technology.  This  gap,  or 
lag,  between  the  two  seems  to  be  increasing. 

Secondly,  the  survey  responses  reflect  a 
concern  that  we  are  developing  a  culture  of 
young  computer  users  who  are  challenged 
to  use  computers  to  the  ultimate  extent  pos- 
sible, with  little  or  no  regard  for  other  peo- 
ple's property  or  privacy  interests.  These 
young  users  are  ecouraged,  by  their  peers 
and  by  the  role  models  that  they  see  treated 
as  'whiz  kids"  and  "heroes"  by  the  media, 
to  push  technology  to  the  limit,  without  any 
balancing  of  legal  or  ethical  considerations 
in  computer  use. 

Thirdly,  the  survey  responses  indicate 
broad  concern  regarding  the  lack  of  effec- 
tive federal  and  state  computer  crime  legis- 
lation. Of  the  respondents  in  states  having 
computer  crime  statutes,  most  thought  the 
statutes  were  beneficial  (see  Table  21, 
above).  The  respondents  in  states  not 
having  a  computer  crime  statute  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  having  a  state  statute 
(see  Table  22,  above).  And,  among  all  re- 
spondents, there  was  overwhelming  support 
for  a  federal  computer  crime  statute  (see 
Table  19,  above).  The  need  for  federal  com- 


•  Many  of  the  survey  respondents,  in  one  form  or 
another,  seemed  to  be  asking,  "Why  dont  compa- 
nies that  design  or  manufacture  computer  systems 
pay  more  attention  to  security  features  in  the 
design  stage?  Why  don't  companies  (and  govern- 
ment agencies)  demand  more  from  computer  de- 
signers and  themselves  invest  more  in  computer  se- 
curity, research  and  usage?^' 

Part  of  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  probably 
a  lack  of  information  or  lack  of  awareness  of  the 
potential  of  computer  crime  losses.  But  another 
part  of  the  answer  is  that  these  companies  (and 
agencies)  do  not  pay  the  full  price  of  their  failure 
to  design  or  implement  adequate  security  measures. 
The  costs  of  their  failures  or  their  underinvestment 
are,  at  least  in  part,  passed  on  to  others— they  are 
■'externalized, "  In  some  cases,  they  are  borne  by 
other  companies,  by  consumers,  by  taxpayers,  or  by 
society  at  large.  Similarly,  the  gains  that  may 
result  from  technological  advances  in  security  are 
not  necessarily  internalized  by  the  companies  or  in- 
dividuals that  develop  them. 
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puter  crime  legislation  will  be  discussed  in 
the  following  section. 

Finally,  the  survey  results  indicate  that 
both  private  industry  and  public  officials 
believe  that  law  enforcement  personnel  do 
not  have  the  expertise  necessary  to  investi 
gate  and  prosecute  computer  crime  success- 
fully. This  may  explain,  in  part,  the  high 
proportion  of  computer  crime  incidents  that 
are  not  reported  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. The  survey  responses  provided  by  law 
enforcement  officials  indicate  that,  while 
they  recognize  their  need  for  more  re- 
sources and  improved  expertise,  they  would 
welcome  more  conscientious  reporting  of  al 
leged  computer  crime  incidents. 

C.  The  Need  For  Federal  Computer  Crime 
Legislation 

The  Criminal  Justice  Section  first  en- 
dorsed the  adoption  of  federal  computer 
crime  legislation  in  1979.  in  a  resolution  ulti- 
mately approved  by  the  ABA  House  of  Deli- 
gates  in  August  1979.'°  The  ABAs  position 
in  favor  of  federal  computer  crime  legisla 
tion  is  fully  supported  by  the  results  of  the 
Task  Force  survey  and  by  recent  events. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  seems  clear; 
nonetheless,  we  will  briefly  discuss  some  of 
the  major  reasons  such  legislation  is  neces 
sary  and  beneficial.  First,  the  survey  results 
and  recent  experience  indicate  that,  among 
a  large  portion  of  the  population,  there  is  a 
failure  to  recognize  various  forms  of  com- 
puter abuse  and  misuse  as  illegal  and  im- 
proper. This  illustrated  by  the  view  of  the 
teenagers  in  the  recent  Milwaukee  414" 
gang  who  used  a  personal  computer  to  infil- 
trate the  computer  records  of  the  Sloan- 
Kettering  Cancer  Clinic,  the  Los  Alamos 
Nuclear  Weapons  Research  Laboratory,  and 
over  50  other  business  and  institutional 
computers.  One  of  the  teenagers  involved 
admitted  that  the  first  time  he  felt  he 
might  have  done  something  illegal  or  uneth 
leal  was  when  the  FBI  knocked  at  his 
door."  But  the  lack  of  recognition  of  com- 
puter abuse  as  illegal  or  unethical  appears 
to  be  not  limited  to  young  hackers'  ;  it 
seems  to  l)e  shared  by  others  in  society  who 
have  the  means  and  the  ability  to  commit 
various  forms  of  computer  crime.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  federal  criminal  statute  specifical- 
ly directed  at  computer  related  illegal  activi 
ty.  and  a  few  well-publicized  prosecutions 
under  such  a  statute,  should  dispel  any  lin- 
gering perception  that  computer  abuse  is  a 
"game"  that  one  may  engage  in  freely  with- 
out fear  of  prosecution  or  concern  for  the 
damage  that  may  result. 

Secondly,  the  enactment  of  a  federal 
criminal  statute  should  have  a  number  of 
other  positive  effects  on  law  enforcement.  It 
will  give  investigators  and  prosecutors  a  spe- 
cific jurisdictional  hook  and  a  framework 
for  prosecution,  so  that  they  need  not  at- 
tempt to  fit  a  square  peg"  in  a  round 
hole"  "  by  crafting  new  theories  of  prosecu 
tion  and  stretching  existing  criminal  stat- 
utes (many  of  which  were  drafted  long 
before  "computers"  became  part  of  our  vo- 
cabulary) to  cover  situations  that  were 
clearly  not  contemplated  by  their  authors. 
A  specific  computer  crime  statute  should 


also  encourage  private  citizens  to  report, 
and  law  enforcement  authorities  to  pursue, 
incidents  of  computer  crime.  The  current 
uncertainty  aliout  whether  computer  crime 
is  a  crime"  and  whether  it  can  tte  success- 
fully prosecuted  has  an  inhibiting  effect  on 
law  enforcement.  The  existence  of  a  specific 
computer  crime  statute  should  also  increase 
the  likelihood  that  investigators  and  pros- 
ecutors will  receive  the  additional  training 
they  need  to  combat  computer  crime. 

A  third  reason  for  enacting  federal  com- 
puter crime  legislation  is  to  make  the  sanc- 
tions for  committing  computer  crime  more 
rational  and  more  consistent  with  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  crime.  At  present,  there  are 
arguably  no  penalties  that  apply  to  certain 
types  of  computer  abuse  which  nevertheless 
have  the  potential  for  great  harm.  Other 
types  of  computer  crime,  which  could  theo- 
retically be  prosecuted  under  various  exist- 
ing statutes  (e.g..  wire  fraud,  trespass,  em- 
bezzlement, etc.).  would  be  subject  to  great- 
ly varying  penalties  depending  upon  which 
statute  was  used,  many  of  which  f>enalties 
are  far  from  commensurate  with  the  seri- 
ousness and  the  costliness  of  the  associated 
crimes.  Thus,  equity  and  rationality  of  pun- 
ishment would  be  promoted  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  specific  federal  statute. 

An  additional  reason  for  adopting  a  feder 
al  computer  crime  statute  comes  from  the 
governments  increased  reliance  upion  com- 
puters and  the  devastating  effect  that  ma- 
nipulation or  destruction  of  those  systems 
could  have  on  both  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions. This  increased  reliance,  and  the  in- 
creased vulnerability  that  comes  with  it,  can 
be  seen  on  a  number  of  fronts:  ( 1 )  Extensive 
use  of  computers  in  defense,  national  securi- 
ty work;  "  (2)  Extensive  use  of  computers 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  financial  insti- 
tutions; '*  (3)  Extensive  use  of  computers  by 
medical  and  health  facilities;  '>  (4)  Exten- 
sive use  of  computers  in  connection  with 
various   benefit    programs;  '"   (5)    Increased 


■■A  copy  of  the  1979  resolution  us  attached 
hereto  as  App.  II 

' '  Testimony  of  Neal  Patrick  tiefore  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation.  Aviation  and  Ma 
teiials  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo 
cy.  Sept.  2«.  1983.  p  27 

"See  Statement  of  John  C  Keeney,  Deputy  As 
slstant  Attorney  General.  Criminal  Division.  L'  S 
Department  of  Justice,  before  the  House  Subcom 
mittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights.  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary.  Nov    18.  1983.  p   1 


'  ■  The  exlen-iivc  use  of  computers  in  defense  and 
national  security  related  work  is  well  documented 
The  teenagers  in  Milwaukee  were  able  to  penetrate 
the  computer  system  at  the  Los  Alamos  Nuclear 
Weapons  Research  L*t)oratory  According  to  public 
reports,  no  sensitive  records  were  accessed  or  ma 
nipulated.  but  the  dangers  of  such  manipulation 
are  obvious 

'•The  country  s  financial  institutions,  including 
the  Federal  Reserve,  banks,  stock  exchanges  and 
commodity  markets,  are  increasingly  dependent  on 
computers  The  recent  penetration  of  a  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  computer  by  a  former  employee  demon 
strates  the  vulnerability  of  that  system  and  others 
Someone  lienl  on  sabotaging  the  country  s  financial 
markeus.  for  whatever  reason,  could  do  so  by  sue 
cessfully  penetrating  the  computers  on  which  those 
markets  depend 

"The  recent  unauthorized  tampering  with  the 
computers  of  the  Sloan  Kettering  Center  Clinic  is 
Illustrative  The  perpetrators  inadvertantly  altered 
patients  files  controlling  radiation  treatment  One 
need  not  ponder  long  to  recognize  the  havoc  and 
the  injury  that  could  result  from  ill  intentioned 
tampering  with  medical  records  at  major  govern 
ment  research  facilities  (e.g..  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  i  and  health  care  centers 

"  Government  agencies  use  computers  extensive 
ly  to  manage  and  implement  various  benefit  pro 
grams  (eg.  Social  Security,  welfare,  food  stamps. 
Medicare/Medicaidi  There  have  been  a  significant 
number  of  documented  incidents  involving  the  use 
of  computers  to  manipulate  records  in  government 
programs  and  defraud  the  government.  (See,  eg.. 
Computer  Related  Fraud  and  Abuse  in  Govern- 
ment .Agencies.  Inspector  General.  US  Depart 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  June  1983, 
Computer  Related  Crimes  m  Federal  Programs, 
Report  of  the  Comptroller  General,  Apr  27.  1976  I 
The  potential  for  monetary  loss  and  for  destabliza- 
tion  of  these  programs  themselves  as  a  result  of 
computer  crime  Is  clear. 


reliance  on  computers  by  other  government 
institutions;  "  and  (6)  Increased  govern- 
ment and  private  efforts  to  enhance  com- 
puter compatibility."  Existing  federal 
criminal  statutes  are  simply  not  adequate, 
in  their  coverage  or  their  sanctions,  to  deal 
with  the  government's  increased  exposure 
to  computer  crime. 

Finally,  a  further  positive  effect  of  a  fed- 
eral computer  crime  statute  worth  noting  is 
its  likely  impact  on  the  collection  of  data 
concerning  the  occurrence  and  nature  of 
computer  crime  and  the  outcomes  of  investi- 
gation and  prosecution.  Most  law  enforce- 
ment agency  records,  including  those  of  the 
FBI  and  US.  Attorneys'  offices,  are  de- 
signed to  collect  data  according  to  statutory 
provisions  (e.g..  mail  fraud,  wire  fraud. 
RICO.  etc.).  Thus,  existing  records  cannot 
be  used  to  gather  and  analyze  information 
concerning  computer  crime.  The  passage  of 
a  computer  crime  statute  would  trigger  a 
record-keeping  mechanism  which,  while  not 
perfect,  would  nevertheless  create  at  least  a 
partial  data  base  on  computer  crime.  That 
data  base  could  then  be  used  to  study  the 
types  and  patterns  of  computer  crime  that 
(xrcur  and  would  also  enhance  efforts  to 
locate  perpetrators  who  engage  in  repeated 
and  multi-district  criminal  activity. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Section  and  the 
Task  Force  believe  that  the  need  for  a  fed- 
eral computer  crime  statute,  recognized  and 
advocated  by  the  ABA  in  1979.  is  even  more 
acute  today.  While  we  will  reserve  for  the 
future  recommendations  concerning  specific 
legislative  language  and  other  appropriate 
public  and  private  actions,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  concluding  that  comprehensive 
federal  computer  crime  legislation  is  long 
overdue. 

[Note.— Appendix  I  not  reproducible  for 
the  Record.] 

Appendix  II 

(Approved  by  ABA  House  of  Delegates. 
August  19791 

Section  of  Criminal  Justice 

recommendations 

The  Section  of  Criminal  Justice  recom- 
mends adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  ABA  support  leg- 
islation to  establish  federal  jurisdiction, 
concurrent  with  state  jurisdiction,  over  cer- 
tain offenses  committed  against,  or  through 
the  use  of  computers,  computer  systems  or 
computer  networks; 


'Congress  is  now  highly  dependent  on  comput- 
ers to  process  information  and  otherwise  assist 
Members  of  Congress.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  relies  on  computers  to  monitor  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  stock  markeu.  The  FBI  and  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  rely  heavily  on  computers  to 
maintain  Information  concerning  past  and  ongoing 
investigations  and  known  or  suspected  criminals. 
The  potential  for  mischief,  disruption  or  worse  is 
obvious. 

"On  Apr.  24.  1984,  the  U.S.  Conunerce  Depart- 
ment and  Industry  executives  signed  an  agreement 
to  develop  and  test  Internationally  accepted  stand- 
ards intended  to  make  it  easier  for  different  kinds 
of  business  computers  to  communicate  with  one  an- 
other. (Dally  Report  for  Executives.  The  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs,  Washington,  DC,  Apr.  25,  1984. 
pp.  A-12,  A-13.)  The  agreement,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Is  designed  to  promote 
computer  compatibility  so  that  companies  with  dif- 
ferent computers  will  be  able  to  communicate  more 
easily  with  each  other,  both  domestically  and  inter- 
nationally. While  the  enhancement  of  computer 
compatibility  will  clearly  have  positive  economic 
and  trade  benefits,  it  also,  obviously,  creates  In- 
creased exposure  to  damages  from  computer  crime. 


Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  proposed 
federal  concurrent  legislation  reach: 

(a)  The  use  of  attempted  use  of  a  comput- 
er, computer  system  or  computer  network  to 
obtain  money,  property  or  services  by 
means  of  false  or  fraudulent  pretenses,  rep- 
resentations or  promises; 

(b)  Intentional,  unauthorized  accessing 
for  the  purpose  of  alteration,  damage,  de- 
struction or  theft  of  a  computer,  computer 
system,  computer  network  or  any  computer 
software,  program  or  information  contained 
therein;  and 

(c)  International,  unauthorized  intercep- 
tion of  nonaural  communications  by  wire  or 
radio  t)etween  computers,  computer  sys- 
tems, or  computer  networks. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  legislation  cre- 
ating concurrent  federal  Jurisdiction  over 
offenses  committed  against  or  through  the 
use  of  computers,  computer  systems  or  com- 
puter networks  require  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, in  consultation  with  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  authorities,  to  publish  guide- 
lines for  the  exercise  of  that  Jurisdiction  by 
the  United  States; 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  legislation 
denominating  federal  offenses  committed 
against  or  through  the  use  of  a  computer  or 
computer  systems  or  computer  network 
should: 

(a)  Preclude  the  charging  of  a  federal  of- 
fense based  upon  the  same  facts  except  for 
proof  of  an  element  involving  a  computer, 
with  a  charge  brought  under  the  computer 
crime  statute; 

(b)  Provide  for  gradation  of  offenses  and  a 
graduated  scale  of  penalties  consistent  with 
ABA  policy  on  the  sentencing  scheme  of  the 
proposed  Federal  Criminal  Code,  with  a 
sanction  not  to  exceed  five  years  imprison- 
ment or  $50,000  or  both;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  additional 
study  be  undertaken  to  find  solutions  to  the 
procedural  and  evidentiary  problems  that 
impede  th*  detection  and  prosecution  of 
computer  crimes  under  existing  law. 
report  i>  support  or  recommendations 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  United  States  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  held  hearings  on  a  pro- 
posed Federal  Computer  Systems  Protection 
Act  (S.  176«— 95th  Congress)  during  1978.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Section, 
Senator  Joseph  R,  Biden,  Jr.,  Subcommittee 
Chairman,  requested  written  comments  by 
the  ABA  for  Subcommittee  consideration 
without  further  hearings.  No  action  was 
taken  on  S,  1766  by  the  95th  Congress  and 
the  bill  died  at  the  close  of  the  legislative 
session.  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  (R-CT) 
and  twelve  cosponsors  introduced  a  slightly 
modified  version  of  the  Federal  Computer 
Systems  Protection  Act  proposal  <S.  240)  in 
January,  1979  (S.  240  attached). 

The  Section  of  Criminal  Justice  recom- 
mendations are  based  on  a  report  submitted 
by  the  Section's  Committee  on  Economic 
Offenses  and  Complex  Criminal  Litigation 
Problems  in  supi>ort  of  federal  computer 
crime  legislation.  The  Section  takes  no  posi- 
tion on  the  technical  computer  definitions 
contained  in  the  proposed  Act. 
Pending  legislation 

The  bill  proposing  the  Federal  Computer 
Systems  Protection  Act  of  1979,  S.  240,  in- 
tends "to  amend  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  to  make  a  crime  the  use  for 
fraudulent  or  other  illegal  purposes,  of  any 
computer  owned  or  operated  by  the  United 
States,  certain  financial  Institutions  and  en- 
tities affecting  interstate  commerce." 

Section  2  of  S.  240  details  the  need  for  leg- 
islation, highlighting  the  growing  problem; 


the  high  cost  to  the  public;  the  impact  of 
this  typie  of  crime  on  federal  programs,  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  interstate  com- 
merce; and  the  difficulty  of  prosecuting 
computer  related  crime  under  current  feder- 
al criminal  statutes. 

Section  3  adds  a  new  section  to  Chapter  47 
of  Title  18  U.S.C,  entitled  '1028  Computer 
fraud  and  abuse."  The  critical  portions  of 
this  new  section  are: 

"(a)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  accesses,  causes  to  be  ac- 
cessed or  attempts  to  access  any  computer, 
computer  system,  computer  network,  or  any 
part  thereof  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  op- 
erates in  interstate  commerce  or  is  owned 
by,  under  contract  to,  or  in  conjunction 
with,  any  financial  institution,  the  United 
States  Government  or  any  branch,  depart- 
ment, or  agency  thereof,  or  any  entity  oper- 
ating in  or  affecting  interstate  commerce, 
for  the  purpose  of— 

"(1)  devising  or  executing  any  scheme  or 
artifice  to  defraud,  or 

"(2)  obtaining  money,  property,  or  serv- 
ices, for  themselves  or  another,  by  means  of 
false  or  fraudulent  pretenses,  representa- 
tions or  promises,  shall  be  fined  a  sum  not 
more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the 
amount  of  the  fraud  or  theft,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  fifteen  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  intentionally  and  without 
authorization,  directly  or  indirectly  access- 
es, alters,  damages,  destroys,  or  attempts  to 
damage  or  destroy  any  computer,  computer 
system,  or  computer  network  described  in 
subsection  (a),  or  any  computer  software, 
program  or  data  contained  in  such  comput- 
er, computer  system  or  computer  network, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  15  years,  or  both. ' 

As  proposed  by  S,  240.  18  U.S.C.  §  1028(c) 
will  set  forth  the  controlling  definitions 
under  the  Act.  including  definitions  of 
"computer  systems"  and  "computer  net- 
work" that  are  particularly  far  reaching  in 
scope. 

The  scope  of  proposed  Federal  jurisdiction 
Some  question  the  need  for  federal  legis- 
lation that  embraces  a  long  list  of  offenses 
already  proscribed  by  existing  federal  stat- 
utes (e.g..  Mail  and  Wire  Fraud,  Interstate 
Transportation  of  Stolen  Property  and 
Fraudulent  Documents  etc..  embezzlement 
and  the  various  larceny  statutes).  The  At- 
torney General  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Biden 
dated  Septeml>er  21,  1978,  estimates  and  re- 
ports in  part  "...  As  reflected  in  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee,  there  are  no 
less  than  40  Federal  statutes  on  the  books 
that  conceivably  might  impact  on  computer 
fraud  and  abuse  ,  ,  ., "  but  refers  to  "exist- 
ing ambiguities"  which  hinder  or  prevent 
the  application  of  those  statutes.  Apart 
from  the  "ambiguities"  reportedly  caused 
by  technical  definitions,  the  principle  justi- 
fication for  the  apparent  duplication  of  fed- 
eral jurisdiction  proposed  in  S.  240  is  the  de- 
terrent effect  of  a  single  statute  proscribing 
the  use  of  a  computer  as  an  instrumentality 
of  the  offense.  Direct  Congressional  state- 
ments of  federal  government  authority  to 
investigate  and  prosecute  have  improved 
federal  law  enforcement  effectiveness  and 
deterrence  in  the  past.  The  wire  fraud  stat- 
ute, 18  U.S.C.  5  1343,  for  example,  was  en- 
acted to  discourage  confidence  swindles  in 
which  the  interstate  and  foreign  wires  were 
used  to  further  or  accomplish  the  fraud. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  some  comput- 
er offenses  are  not  encompassed  by  S.  240. 
The  principal  omission  is  theft  of  the  un- 
usual assets  of  the  computer — computer 
software,  data  and  services.  Prosecutors  will 


also  be  forced  to  rely  on  judicial  interpreta- 
tion, similar  to  securities  laws  amd  mail 
fraud  statute  interpretations,  to  make  the 
Act's  language  "devising  or  executing" 
reach  computer  "cover-ups"  and   "lulling,"  ' 

Concurrent  Federal  jurisdiction 
Although  federal  computer  crime  legisla- 
tion proposed  to  Congress  creates  potential 
problems  in  federal-state  law  enforcement 
relations  by  extending  federal  authority 
into  areas  of  enforcement  traditionally 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  state  and  local  au- 
thorities based  on  the  means  used  to  accom- 
plish otherwise  wholly  intrastate  offenses, 
the  position  of  the  Attorney  General  is  re- 
vealing on  this  point.  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Biden  he  states  ".  ,  ,  (1)  As  we  indicated 
during  our  testimony,  while  the  proposed 
statute  may  provide  for  expansive  jurisdic- 
tion, it  is  not  our  intention  to  prosecute  all 
conceivable  violations.  We  are  nevertheless, 
of  the  view  that  to  reach  all  the  instances  of 
computer  fraud  and  abuse  which  would  be 
appropriate  for  Federal  prosecutions  and,  in 
view  of  the  uneven  capabilities  of  state  au- 
thorities to  deal  with  the  problem,  broad  ju- 
risdiction would  be  highly  desirable. "  'em- 
phasis supplied) 

The  federal  government  is  currently  at- 
tempting to  prioritize  federal  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  by  seeking  close  cooperation 
from  state  and  local  agencies.  While  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proposed  Act  does  not  consti- 
tute legal  preemption,  it  can  be  argued  that 
de  facto  preemption  will  take  place  if  the 
federal  goverrunent  is  given  authority  to 
"select"  for  prosecution  cases  that  are  tradi- 
tionally considered  local  in  character  unless 
the  Attorney  General  develops  guidelines 
for  the  exercise  of  federal  jurisdiction  over 
computer  offenses  in  consultation  with 
state  and  local  prosecutors.  Those  guide- 
lines should  respect  the  capability  of  metro- 
politan prosecutors  and  state  attorneys  gen- 
eral with  large,  well-equipped  economic 
crime  units  to  investigate  and  prosecute 
major  computer  thefts  and  frauds.  They 
should  reflect  policies  consistent  with  the 
Department  of  Justice's  stated  intention  to 
decline  prosecution  in  the  bulk  of  bank  em- 
bezzlement cases  (those  involving  less  than 
$5,000)  in  favor  of  state  prosecutions,  with- 
out regard  to  the  use  of  computers  in  com- 
mitting those  embezzlements. 

Published  guidelines  governing  the  exer- 
cise of  federal  jurisdiction  over  offenses 
committed  against  or  through  the  use  of 
computers  can  limit  federal  preemption  to 
instances  where  required  by  the  objective 
inability  of  local  authorities  to  combat  com- 
puter crime.  The  recommendation  that  pub- 
lished guidelines  be  required  contained  in 
the  third  Resolved  clause  of  the  Section  of 
Criminal  Justice  recommendations  is  con- 
sistent with  the  position  taken  by  the  House 
of  Delegates  at  the  1979  Midyear  Meeting  in 
adopting  a  Joint  Substitute  Resolution  on 
the  codification  of  federal  criminal  law.' 


'  Many  experts  consider  the  famous  Equity  Fund- 
ing case  to  have  been  a  computer  cover-up  case,  be- 
cause the  actual  fraud  was  accomplished  before  the 
computer  came  into  the  scheme. 

'■'3.  The  Association  makes  the  following  specific 
recommendations  with  respect  to  codification  legis- 
lation: 

"(a)  Concurrent  Federal/State  Jurisdiction.  The 
Association  expresses  concern  at>out  the  expansion 
of  federal  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  subjects  within 
the  traditional  police  power  of  ihe  states.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Association  recommends:  that  codification 
legislation  refrain  from  creating  new  federal  of- 
fenses in  situations  now  covered  under  state  penal 
statutes  absent  a  clear  showing  in  the  particular  in- 
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Charing  and  punishmml 
In  1975.  The  Association  adopted  the  posi 
tion  that  "the  several  jurisdictional  bases 
should  be  removed  from  the  definitions  of 
the  substantive  crimes,  where  they  are  now 
found    in    Title    18.'    The    Criminal    Code 
Reform  Act  of  1978  legislation  (S.  1437)  that 
passed  the  Senate  in  January,  1978.  which 
would    have    separated    the    jurisdictional 
bases  from  the  sulKtantive  offense,  attempt 
ed  to  achieve  the  reach  of  current  federal 
mail  fraud  and  wire  fraud  statutes  while  ob 
viating  the  most  frequent  criticism  of  cur 
rent   law— pyramiding  of  offenses.   Legisla- 
tion Introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate 
thus  far  (S.   1766-95th  Cong  .  S.  240-96th 
Cong  )  is  inconsistent  with  the  Association 
position  on  recodification  of  federal  crimi- 
nal  law    In   the  absence   of  criminal   code 
reform,  however,  legislation  should  be  en 
acted  in  Title  18  that  confers  federal  con 
current  jurisdiction  over  certain  computer- 
related  offenses.  The  computer  crime  slat 
ute  should  preclude  the  charging  of  a  feder 
al  offense  based  on  the  same  facts  except 
for  proof  of  an  element  involving  a  comput- 
er, with  a  charge  brought  under  the  com- 
puter crime  statute  to  avoid  the  pyramiding 
of  offenses. 

Although  the  Section  of  Criminal  Justice 
l)elieves  that  the  need  to  deter  t)oth  profes 
sional  swindlers  and  amateurs  or  first   of 
fender    'computer  freaks"  justifies  a  clear 
statement  of   federal   law  enforcement   au- 
thority to  investigate  and  prosecute  comput 
er  crime,  the  Section  believes  that  a  sane 
tion  that  includes  5  years  imprisonment  pro 
vides  an  adequate  deterrent  and  represents 
an  appropriate  outer  limit  of  .sentence  sever- 
ity.   Legislation    pending    before    Congress 
prescril)es  a  15-year  maximum  term  of  in- 
carceration without  any  structure  of  grada- 
tion to  guide  the  exercise  of  sentencing  au- 
thority. Fifteen  years  is  overly  severe  and 
Inappropriate.   The   broad   undifferentiated 
range    over    which    sentencing    discretion 
would  be  exercised   under   that   legislation 
conflicts  with  Association  positions  on  struc- 
turing sentencing  discretion  and  should  be 
disapproved. 

Procedural  and  evtdentiarti  problems 
The  proponents  of  S.  240  and  its  predeces 
sor,  S.  1766.  contend  that  it  facilitates  detec- 
tion, investigation  and  prosecution  of  com- 
puter crime.  This,  however,  is  an  overstate- 
ment. The  Attorney  General  also  com 
ments:  "Use  of  traditional  and  prosecutive 
techniques  for  gathering  evidence,  such  as 
immunity  grants,  grand  jury  inquiries,  and 
search  warrents.  would  be  just  as  effective 
in  this  area  (computer  crime)  as  in  dealing 
with  any  other  white  collar  illegality  How- 
ever, technical  problems  associated  with 
computer  crimes,  such  as  the  manner  and 
means  of  executing  a  search  warrant  on  a 
computer  center,  pose  unique  problenris 
which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  as  they 
occur." 

The  most  troublesome  problems  posed  by 
computer  fraud  concern  detection  and 
proof,  which  are  not  cured  by  the  proposed 
statute.  Auditors  find  themselves  stymied 
without  carefully  planned  audit  leads  and 
program  security.  The  new  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence  recognize  the  necessity  of  estab- 


lishing the  standardization  of  the  computer 
and  the  integrity  of  the  data  input  before 
the  printout  will  be  accepted  into  evidence 
as  an  exception  to  the  hearsay  rule  Case 
law  has  l)een  concerned  with  the  "mys- 
tique" of  the  computer  and  its  evidentiary 
output.  See  U.S.  v.  DeGeorgia.  420  F  2d  889 
(9th  Cir  1969);  U.S.  v.  Russo.  480  F.2d  1228 
(6th  Cir  1973)  cert.  den.  414  U.S.  1157 
(1973)  Neither  this  proposed  statute  nor 
other  proposals  have  been  helpful  in  ex- 
tending these  limited  aids  to  meet  the  tech- 
nical and  novel  problems  of  procedure  and 
proof  in  these  computer  fraud  cases.  (See 
also  Tapper.  Colin,  "Evidence  from  Comput- 
ers", 4  Rutgers  Journal  of  Computers  and 
the  Law.  324  (1974).  where  the  problem  and 
statutory  progress  is  discussed  See  also 
Freed.  Roy  N..  Computers  and  the  Law.  p. 
46  et  seq  <4th  Ed.)). 

Very  little  has  been  done  to  overcome  ob- 
vious problems  in  discovery,  search  war- 
rants, and  subpoenas  except  for  the  impact 
of  the  Pri%'acy  Act  Further  study  must  be 
undertaken  to  find  solutions  to  the  proce- 
dural and  evidentiary  problems  that  impede 
the  detection  and  prosecution  of  computer 
crimes  under  existing  law. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Tom  Karas.  Chairperson. » 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


stmncr  of  a  compelling  federal  interest,  supports 
the  proposal  in  the  Brown  Commission  Report  re 
latins  to  publication  of  criteria  for  exercise  of  fed 
eral  enforcement  authority  in  cases  of  concurrent 
federal  and  state  jurisdiction;  and  supports  the  pro 
posal  in  that  Report  for  the  application  of  double 
jeopardy  provisions  to  prosecutions  In  different  ju 
rtadlctions. ' 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
morning  hour  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION,  1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

A  bill  (S.  2723)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  functions  of  the  De 
partment  of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  per 
.sonnel  levels  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations  for 
such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
security  programs  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending: 

(1)  Glerui  Amendment  No.  3179.  to  pro- 
vide a  new  GI  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  Tower-Nunn  Amendment  No.  3180  (to 
Glenn  Amendment  No.  3179).  of  a  perfect- 
ing nature: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  180 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  amendment  No. 
3180,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  to  amendment  No.  3179,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  de- 
bated this  matter  at  some  length  last 
Monday.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
much  in  addition  I  can  say  about  my 
amendment,  which  is  designed  to 
make  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  a  test  program.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  get  a  vote  on  that  rather 
soon. 

So  that  Senators  will  be  on  notice, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Kasten).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  I  sent  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
announcing  my  intention  to  introduce 
what  I  term  the  citizen-soldier  bill  as 
an  amendment  to  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill,  and  on  Monday  I  offered 
that  amendment.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Tower,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Nunn.  offered 
a  perfecting  amendment,  with  which  I 
heartily  agree,  and  I  support  that 
amendment,  the  one  just  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  today. 

Monday,  after  some  rather  spirited 
discussion  and  opposition  by  Senators 
Cohen.  Cranston,  and  Matsunaga, 
who  argued  that  the  Armstrong  GI 
bill  was  preferable,  we  achieved  an 
agreement  that  the  citizen-soldier  bill 
amendment  should  be  laid  aside  until 
this  morning,  when  we  would  take  it 
up  first  thing,  and  that  is  where  we 
are  now. 

On  the  desk  of  each  Senator  is  a 
second  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  on  the 
citizen-soldier  bill,  to  bring  them  up  to 
date. 

This  new  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  is 
cosigned  by  the  amendment's  cospon- 
sors.  Senators  Jepsen,  Thurmond, 
Warner,  and  myself.  It  incorporates 
the  provision  of  the  Tower-Nunn 
amendment  and  reiterates  the  major 
attributes  of  the  program.  I  commend 
it  to  you  as  a  reference  point  in  our 
discussion  this  morning. 

On  Monday,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Simpson,  offered  some 
thoughtful  and  illuminating  com- 
ments on  the  citizen-soldier  GI  bill, 
and  I  would  certainly  invite  his  addi- 
tional comment  and  participation  in 
the  debate  today.  He  made  two  espe- 
cially important  points;  namely,  that 
targeting  a  population  of  recruits  and 
setting  it  up  as  a  contributory  pro- 
gram was  extremely  desirable.  One  of 


the  ma.ior  outcomes  of  these  elements 
is  that  the  cost  is  held  down  while  de- 
sired results  can  still  be  attained. 

And  I  repeat  that  last  sentence. 

One  ot  the  major  outcomes  of  these 
elements  is  that  the  cost  is  held  down 
while  desired  results  can  be  attained. 

We  are  targeting  a  specific  popula- 
tion, at  the  same  time  recognizing  the 
budgetary  problems  that  we  have  in 
the  country  today,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  major  features  of  this  bill.  It  is  far, 
far.  far  less  expensive  than  its  alterna- 
tive, the  full-blown  GI  bill  that  we  will 
be  talking  about  some  here  today. 

Let  me  give  you  just  a  brief  outline 
of  the  citizen-soldier  bill  which  I  pro- 
pose. 

No.  1,  it  is  a  targeted  program  for 
new  2-year  enlistees  only  who  are  will- 
ing to  forgo  $250  per  month  in  salary 
in  order  to  receive  postservice  educa- 
tional benefits  provided  over  and 
above  that  $250  saving,  on  a  3-to-l 
basis. 

These  people  would  be  assigned  in 
whatever  field  the  service  needs  them. 

They  would  not  receive  subsistence 
or  basic  allowance  for  quarters,  which 
means  in  effect  they  would  live  in  the 
barracks. 

And  I  must  say  that  in  the  "Dear 
Colleague"  letters  that  were  sent 
around  by  the  opposition  to  this 
amendment  it  was  somewhat  misrepre- 
sented, I  felt,  because  any  recruit 
would  have  barracks  and  base  facilities 
available.  The  only  subsistence  or  al- 
lowance that  would  not  be  provided 
would  be  an  off-base  allowance  where 
the  recruit  was  married,  for  instance, 
or  where  they  are  given  the  option  at 
some  bases  to  live  off  base  or  on  base. 
That  would  not  be  the  case  with  this 
particular  program.  We  have,  I  would 
add,  changed  the  language  of  the 
original  draft  to  provide  that  where 
the  services  find  they  are  assigning 
people  to  a  remote  facility  where 
there  are  no  quarters  or  subsistence 
available;  the  service  at  that  point 
could  say  that  they  deserve  quarters 
and  subsistence  allowance  because  reg- 
ular Government-furnished  quarters 
or  subsistence  was  not  available. 

Upon  release  from  active  duty  the 
service  member  would  receive  $500  per 
month  for  36  months  or  4  school 
years. 

We  have  researched  this  proposal 
very  carefully,  and  many  people  who 
have  woii(ed  on  this  particular  subject 
through  the  years  will  recognize  that 
much  of  what  I  am  propo-sing  is  the 
handiwork  of  Prof.  Charles  Moskos, 
professor  of  sociology  at  Northwestern 
University,  who  is  an  acknowledged 
expert  on  military  manpower.  He  is  a 
frequent  witness  before  congressional 
conunittees  on  the  subject  and  he  is  a 
very  respected  adviser  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  feel  that  this  citizen-soldier  bill 
will  do  precisely  what  it  is  designed  to 
do;   that   is,   induce   high-quality   re- 


cruits to  join  the  military  from  a  wide 
spectrum  of  American  society.  This 
will  have  the  concurrent  effect  of  en- 
hancing a  national  attitude  of  societal 
responsibility  and  boosting  our  post- 
secondary  educational  system  at  the 
same  time.  All  of  this  can  be  achieved 
at  less  cost  than  comparable  plans, 
though  it  would  not  conflict  or  pre- 
vent utilization  of  plans  already  in  ex- 
istence. 

We  had  concern  expressed  by  some 
Senators  privately  about  what  this 
would  do  to  the  VEAP  program  and 
ultra-VEAP  program.  It  would  not 
alter  those  in  any  way.  It  would  not 
conflict  or  prevent  utilization  of  plans 
already  in  existence. 

To  insure  that  the  plan  does  work 
and  that  the  cost  is  kept  moderate  in 
light  of  budgetary  considerations,  the 
Tower-Nunn  perfecting  amendment 
institutes  a  4-year  test  program  and 
caps  participation  at  what  we  feel  to 
be  the  reasonable  number  of  12,500  re- 
cruits joining  the  program  in  any  1 
year,  which  means  a  maximum  of 
25,000  in  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  recognizing 
several  things  here.  We  are  recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  high-quality  recruits 
in  the  military.  We  are  setting  up  a 
program  that  would  appeal  directly  to 
them.  We  want  to  address  their  educa- 
tional needs  at  the  same  time.  And 
above  all  we  want  to  keep  the  cost 
down  so  that  we  do  not  add  to  our 
budgetary  difficulties. 

So  we  think  we  have  struck  a  very 
reasonable  balance  in  this  regard,  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
amendment  I  have  proposed  as  well  as 
the  amendment  that  is  made  to  my 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  by 
Senators  Tower,  and  Nunn,  which  I 
fully  support. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  number  of  observations  which  I 
wish  to  make  about  the  broad  subject 
of  the  GI  bill,  but  I  only  want  to  ask 
for  a  moment  of  recognition  now  for 
two  purposes: 

First,  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and 
the  others  who  were  kind  enough 
when  this  issue  arose  and  I  was  away 
from  the  Chamber  to  arrange  it  to 
recur  at  a  moment  when  I  could  be 
here. 

As  Senators  know,  I  have  long  been 
a  champion  of  the  GI  bill.  I  believe  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all 
of  the  programs  which  have  been  un- 
dertaken in  the  entire  history  of  our 
country. 

There  is  just  a  handful  of  Federal 
programs  in  the  entire  history  of  our 
coimtry  which  stand  out  above  the 
others  for  succeeding  in  their  intended 
purpose  and  doing  so  in  a  way  that  has 
been  economic,  efficient,  admirable, 
and  graph-free,  and  just  in  every  way 


highly  successful,  and  the  GI  bill  is 
one  of  those. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  urging 
my  colleagues  to  consider  bringing 
back  the  GI  bill  which,  in  my  opinion, 
was  unwisely  terminated  in  1976. 

So  when  the  Glenn  amendment 
came  up  I  am  really  grateful  to  him 
and  the  others  I  have  mentioned  for 
rearranging  the  schedule  that  it  might 
occur  at  this  moment. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to 
discuss  either  the  substance  of  the 
Glenn  amendment  nor  of  the  alterna- 
tive proposal  which  I  will  shortly  in- 
troduce which  is  a  full-blown  GI  bill 
education  program. 

The  pending  question,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  the  Tower  amendment. 
Now  I  happen  to  believe  for  reasons 
which  I  will  explain  a  little  later  that 
the  Glenn  amendment  really  does  not 
address  itself  to  the  needs  of  this 
country  either  from  a  national  defense 
standpoint  nor  from  an  educational 
standpoint. 

But  the  Tower  amendment  is  merely 
a  limitation  on  the  Glenn  amendment 
and  since  it  is  a  limitation  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  Senator  Glenn,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  I  see  no  reason  that  we 
should  not  go  ahead  and  adopt  the 
Tower  amendment,  thereby  putting 
the  Seriator's  proposal  in  the  form 
that  he  wishes  it  to  be  so  it  can  be  con- 
sidered by  all  Senators  and  then  if,  as 
I  fully  expect,  the  Tower  amendment 
is  adopted  probably  by  a  unanimous 
vote  or  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  then 
I  would  seek  recognition  to  offer  a 
substitute  on  behalf  of  myself  and  a 
number  of  other  cosponsors. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add  at  this  point.  We  are 
sort  of  jockeying  for  position  to  get 
the  various  proposals  on  the  table  as 
fairly  and  as  cleanly  as  we  can  so  that 
everyone  can  reflect  and  make  up  his 
own  mind,  and  I  am  certainly  going  to 
vote  for  the  Tower  amendment.  In 
fact,  I  would  inquire  whether  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  go  ahead  and  have  a 
rollcall  vote.  I  do  not  think  it  is  con- 
troversial. But  there  may  be  other  rea- 
sons why  a  rollcall  vote  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  or- 
dered on  my  amendment,  and  I  think 
it  is  fitting  that  we  have  a  rollcall  vote 
on  it. 

Perhaps  some  Senators  did  not 
expect  a  rollcall  vote  to  occur  this 
early  this  morning.  So  I  think  we 
might  have  to  put  in  a  quorum  call  so 
they  can  be  alerted. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews] and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  are  necessarily 
al>sent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hart] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  96, 
nays  I,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  122  Leg.l 
YEAS-96 


Abdnor 

Gam 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Binganuui 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boren 

Hecht 

Pressler 

Rofirhwitz 

Henin 

Proxmire 

Brmdley 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Huddleston 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sa&ser 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Stennts 

Denton 

Lax  alt 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Symms 

Dodd 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Long 

Tower 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Trible 

Durenberger 

Mathias 

Tsongas 

Eaglelon 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

East 

Matlingly 

Warner 

Bma 

McClure 

Weicker 

Exon 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Vara 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

(No. 


addressed    the 


The 


NAYS-l 
Pell 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Andrews  Hart  Hawkin.s 

So    Mr.    Towers    amendment 
3180)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    ARMSTRONG 
Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3189 

(Purpose:  To  establish  two  new  programs  of 
educational    assistance    for    veterans    of 
peacetime  service,  and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.    ARMSTRONG.    Madam    Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask   for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
3189  to  amendment  No.  3179.  as  amended. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Glenn  (Amend- 
ment No  3179)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  after  -NEW"  on  page  1.  line  3,  through 
the  end  of  such  amendment  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  IV-VETERANS'  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Peacetime    Veterans'    Educational    Assist- 
ance Act". 

NEW  educational  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Title  38,  United  States  Code. 

is  amended  by  inserting  before  chapter  31 

the  following  new  chapters: 

•CHAPTER  29-PEACETIME  VETERANS- 
EDUCATIONAL      ASSISTANCE      PRO- 
GRAM 
"Subchapter  I— f»urposes:  Definitions 

Sec 

"1401   Purposes. 

"1402.  Definitions. 

Subchapter  II— Basic  Educational 
Assistance 
"1411.  Entitlement  to  basic  educational  as- 
.sistance  for  active  duty  service. 
1412.  Entitlement  to  basic  educational  as- 
sistance for  service  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve. 
"1413.  Duration  of  basic  educational  assist- 
ance. 
"1414.  Payment  of  basic  educational  assist- 
ance allowance. 
"Subchapter  III— Supplemental  Educational 
Assistance 
1421.  Entitlement  to  supplemental  educa- 
tional assistance. 
"1422.  Determinations  of  designated  person- 
nel categories. 
"1423.  Payment  of  supplemental  education- 
al assistance  allowance. 
"Subchapter  IV— Additional  Recruitment 
and  Retention  Incentives 
"1431.  Additional  amounts  of  assistance. 
"Subchapter  V— General  and 

Administrative  Provisions 
Expiration  of  periods  during  which 

entitlement  may  be  used. 
Suspension  of  educational  assistance. 
Exclusion  of  certain  service  for  pur- 
pose   of    earning    entitlement; 
bar  to  duplication  of  benefits. 
"1444.   Extension   to   permit  completion  of 

term. 
"1445.  Program  requirements. 
"1446.    Appropriations:    administrative    ex- 
penses: budget  function. 
"1447.  Reporting  requirements. 

SUBCHAPTER  I-PURPOSES; 
DEFINITIONS 
"8  1401.  Purposes 
"The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are— 
"(1)  to  promote  and  assist  the  total  force 
concept  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  establishing 
a  new  program  of  educational  assistance  to 
aid    in    the    recruitment    and    retention    of 
highly    qualified    personnel    for    both    the 
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1441. 

1442. 
1443 


Active    and    Reserve 
Armed  Forces;  and 

"(2)  to  assist  such  personnel  in  obtaining 
an  education  that  they  might  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  afford. 

"§  1402.  Dcrinitiong 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

"(1)  The  term  basic  educational  assist- 
ance' means  educational  assistance  provided 
under  subchapter  II  of  this  chapter. 

■■(2)  The  term  effective  date'  means  the 
effective  date  provided  for  In  section  407(b) 
of  the  Peacetime  Veterans'  Educational  As- 
sistance Act. 

"(3)  The  term  educational  Institution'  has 
the  same  meaning  provided  in  section 
1652(c)  of  this  title. 

"(4)  The  term  'program  of  education'  has 
the  same  meaning  provided  in  section 
1652(b)  of  this  title. 

■  (5)  The  term  Selected  Reserve'  means 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  any  of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  as  required  to  be  maintained 
under  section  268(b)  of  title  10. 

(6)  The  term  supplemental  educational 
assistance'  means  educational  assistance 
provided  under  subchapter  III  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"Subchapter  II— Basic  Educational 
Assistance 

"<)14ll.  Entitlement  to  basic  educational  assist- 
ance for  active  duty  service 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  an  individual  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  basic  educational  assistance  under 
this  chapter  if  such  individual— 

"(1)  after  the  effective  date— 

"(A)  serves  at  least  three  years  of  continu- 
ous active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces,  or 

'•(B)  serves  at  least  two  years  of  continu- 
ous active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
agrees  to  serve  at  least  four  years  in  a  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces  after 
service  on  active  duty; 

"(2)  before  completion  of  the  active-duty 
service  described  in  clause  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, has  received  a  secondary  school  diplo- 
ma (or  an  equivalency  certificate);  and 

"(3)  upon  completion  of  the  active-duty 
service  described  in  clause  (1)  of  this  subec- 
tion— 

•  (A)  is  discharged  from  such  service  with 
an  honorable  discharge,  is  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list,  is  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve 
or  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  is  placed 
on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list; 

(B)  continues  on  active  duty;  or  i 

■•(C)  is  released  from  active  duty  for  fur- 
ther service  in  a  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  after  service  on  active  duty 
characterized  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as 
honorable  service. 

"(b)  An  individual  who  receives  a  commis- 
sion as  an  officer  in  the  Armed  Forces  upon 
graduation  from  one  of  the  service  acade- 
mies or  upon  completion  of  a  program  of 
educational  assistance  under  section  2107  of 
title  10  is  not  entitled  to  basic  educational 
assistance  under  this  section. 

•■(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)(3(A)  of  this  section,  an  Individual  who, 
upon  completion  of  such  individuals  full 
period  of  obligated  service  or  upon  such  in- 
dividual's discharge  under  section  1173  of 
title  10,  has  received  a  general  discharge 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  discharged 
with  an  honorable  discharge  if  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  such  individual's  dis- 
charge was  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable. 


"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  sut>section  <b> 
of  this  section,  an  individual  who  has  not 
yet  become  entitled  to  basic  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (aHlXA)  of  this  section  and  who— 

"( 1 )  after  the  effective  date  serves  at  least 
two  years  of  continuous  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces;  and 

"(2)  before  completion  of  the  service  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection,  has 
received  a  secondary  school  diploma  (or  an 
equivalency  certificate), 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  assistance  while 
such  individual  is  serving  a  year  of  active 
duty  that,  when  completed,  will  result  in 
such  individual  meeting  the  length  and  con- 
tinuity-of-service  requirement  of  subsection 
( a)(  1  >(  A )  of  this  section. 

"§1412.  Entitlement  to  basic  educational  assist- 
ance for  service  in  the  Selective  Reserve 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  eicept  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  an  individual  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  baBic  educational  assistance  under 
this  chapter  If  such  individual— 

"( 1 )  after  the  effective  date  serves— 

"(A)  in  any  order  (i)  at  least  two  years  of 
continuous  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces 
characteriled  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as 
honorable  service,  and  (ii)  at  least  four 
years  of  continuous  service  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  during  which  the  individual  partici- 
pates satiafactorily  in  training  as  required 
by  the  Secretary  concerned;  or 

"(B)  at  least  six  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice in  the  Selected  Reserve  during  which 
the  individual  participates  satisfactorily  in 
training  as  required  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned; 

"(2)  before  completion  of  the  duty  or  serv- 
ice described  in  '■lause  (IXAKl)  or  (B)  of  this 
subsection,  has  received  a  secondary  school 
diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate);  and 

"(3)  utKiD  completion  of  the  duty  or  serv- 
ice described  In  clause  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(A)  Is  discharged  with  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, is  placed  on  the  retired  list,  or  is 
transferred  to  the  Standby  Reserve  or  an 
element  of  the  Ready  Reserve  other  than 
the  Selected  Reserve  after  service  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  characterized  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  as  honorable  service;  or 

"(B)  is  ordered  to  or  continues  to  serve  on 
active  duty  or  enters  or  continues  to  serve  in 
the  Selected  Reserve. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  continuity  of 
service  of  a  member  In  the  Selected  Reserve 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  broken— 

"(1)  by  any  period  of  time  (not  to  exceed  a 
maximum  period  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  by  regulation)  during  which 
the  member  if  luiable  to  locate  a  unit  of  a 
Selected  Reserve  that  such  member  is  eligi- 
ble to  join  that  has  a  vacancy; 

"(2)  by  any  other  period  of  time  (not  to 
exceed  a  maximum  period  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  under  regulations  such 
Secretary  shall  prescribe)  during  which  the 
meml>er  is  not  assigned  to  a  imit  of  a  Select- 
ed Reserve  and  which  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, pursuant  to  regulations  which  such 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  determines  should 
not  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  ensur- 
ing continuity  of  service;  or 

"(3)  by  any  period  of  time  during  which 
such  member  serves  on  active  duty. 

"(c)  An  individual  who  receives  a  commis- 
sion as  an  officer  in  the  Armed  Forces  upon 
graduation  from  one  of  the  service  acade- 
mies or  upon  completion  of  a  program  of 
educational  assistance  under  section  2107  of 


title  10  is  not  eligible  for  educational  assist- 
ance imder  this  section. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections 
(aXSXA)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  an  individ- 
ual Who,  upon  completion  of  such  individ- 
ual's full  period  of  obligated  service  or  upon 
such  individual's  discharge  under  section 
1173  of  title  10,  has  received  a  general  dis- 
charge shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  dis- 
charged with  an  honorable  discharge  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  such  individ- 
ual's discharge  was  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable. 

"(e)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  an  individual  who  has  not 
yet  become  entitled  to  basic  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  by  virtue  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  who— 

"(1)  after  the  effective  date  serves  two 
years  of  continuous  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  or  two  years  of  continuous 
service  in  the  Selected  Reserve  during 
which  the  individual  participates  satisfacto- 
rily in  training  as  required  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  or  serves  any  combination  of 
such  types  of  service  and  the  combined  serv- 
ice equads  at  least  two  years  of  continuous 
service; 

"(2)  before  completion  of  such  two  years 
of  service  has  received  a  secondary  school 
diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate);  and 

"(3)  following  completion  of  such  two 
years  of  service  has  not  been  discharged  or 
released  from  such  service  with  a  discharge 
other  than  honorable  discharge  or  a  charac- 
terization of  such  service  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  as  other  than  honorable  service, 
shall  be  entitled  to  basic  educational  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  while  such  Individ- 
ual continues  to  serve  either  (A)  on  active 
duty,  or  (B)  on  continuous  duty  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve,  during  which  the  individual 
participates  satisfactorily  in  training  as  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  concerned. 
"5  1413.  Duration  of  basic  educational  assistance 

"(a)  Subject  to  section  1795  of  this  title 
and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  each  indi- 
vidual entitled  to  basic  educational  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  is  entitled  to  ( 1 )  one 
month  of  educational  assistance  benefits 
under  this  chapter  for  each  month  of  active 
duty  served  by  such  individual  after  the  ef- 
fective date,  and  (2)  one  month  of  educa- 
tional assistance  benefits  under  this  chapter 
for  each  three  months  served  by  such  indi- 
vidual in  the  Selected  Reserve  after  the  ef- 
fective date. 

"(b)  An  individual  may  not  receive  basic 
educational  assistance  benefits  under  this 
chapter  for  a  period  in  excess  of  thirty-six 
months  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part- 
time  educational  assistance). 
"§  1414.  Payment  of  basic  educational  assistance 

allowance 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
Individual  entitled  to  basic  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  who  is  pursuing 
an  approved  program  of  education  under 
this  chapter  a  basic  educational  assistance 
allowance  pursuant  to  this  section  to  help 
meet,  in  part,  the  cost  of  such  individual's 
subsistence,  tuition,  fees,  supplies,  books, 
equipment,  and  other  educational  expenses. 

"(b)  A  basic  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  this  subchapter  shall  be  paid- 

"(1)  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $300  for  an  ap- 
proved program  of  education  pursued  on  a 
full-time  basis;  or 

"(2)  at  an  appropriately  reduced  rate,  as 
determined  imder  regulations  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescril)e,  for  an  approved 
program  of  education  pursued  on  less  than 
a  f  uU-tune  basis. 


"Subchapter  III— Supplemental  Educational 
Assistance 

"§  1421.  Entitlement  to  supplemental  educational 
assistance 

"An  individual  who  has  established  enti- 
tlement to  basic  educational  assistance 
under  subchapter  II  of  this  chapter  by  com- 
pleting three  years  of  continuous  active 
duty  after  the  effective  date  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  supplemental  educational  assistance 
under  this  subchapter  if  such  individual— 

"(1)  has  been  determined  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  be  serving  in  a  category  of  per- 
sonnel designated  under  section  1422  of  this 
title; 

"(2)  has  completed  an  additional  three 
years  of  continuous  active  duty  in  such  cate- 
gory; and 

"(3)(i)  has  been  honorably  discharged  or 
released  therefrom,  or  (ii)  is  serving  on 
active  duty. 

"§  1422.  Determinations  of  designated  personnel 

categories 

"In  order  to  obtain  or  retain  the  services 
of  sufficent  numbers  of  personnel  in  speci- 
fied skills,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  des- 
ignate, in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe, categories  of  personnel  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  1421(2)  of  this  title. 

"§  1423.  Payment  of  supplemental  educational  as- 
sistance allowance 

•'(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
individual  entitled  to  supplemental  educa- 
tional assistance  under  this  chapter  who  is 
pursuing  an  approved  program  of  education 
under  this  chapter  supplemental  education- 
al assistance  pursuant  to  this  section  to  help 
meet,  in  part,  the  costs  of  such  individual's 
subsistence,  tuition,  fees,  supplies,  Ixioks, 
equipment,  and  other  educational  expenses. 

••(b)  A  supplemental  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  under  this  subchapter  shall 
be  paid  to  an  individual  entitled  thereto— 

•'(1)  concurrently  with  the  payment  of  the 
basic  educational  assistance  allowance  paid 
to  such  individual  under  subchapter  II  of 
this  chapter;  and 

•■(2)(A)  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $300  for  an 
approved  program  of  education  pursued  on 
a  full-time  basis,  or  (B)  at  an  appropriately 
reduced  rate,  as  determined  imder  regula- 
tions which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, for  an  approved  program  of  educa- 
tion pursued  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis. 

•'Subchapter  IV— Additional  Recruitment 
and  Retention  Incentives 

"§  I43I.  Additional  amounts  of  assistance 

"Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  ap- 
propriated specifically  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  concerned  may, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe  to  im- 
plement this  section,  increase  the  rate  or 
rates  of  basic  or  supplemental  educational 
assistance  allowance,  or  both  such  allow- 
ances, payable  to  an  individual  on  account 
of  active  duty  service  performed  in  a  catego- 
ry of  persormel  designated  under  section 
1422  of  this  title  If  ( 1)  the  Secretary  concer- 
end  determines  such  action  is  necessary  and 
appropriate  in  order  to  obtain  or  retain  the 
services  of  sufficient  numbers  of  qualified 
active  duty  personnel  in  such  designated 
category  of  personnel,  ard  (2)  such  action  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  no 
event  may  the  amount  by  which  such  rates 
are  increased  imder  this  section  exceed  $300 
a  month  in  the  case  of  any  individual. 
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"Subchapter  V— General  and 
Administrative  Provisions 
"S  1441.  Expiration  of  periods  dunnx  which  enti- 
tlement ma;  be  used 

■■(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  period  during 
which  an  individual  may  use  such  Individ 
ual's  entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter  expires  at  the  end  of  the 
ten-year  period  beginning  on  the  later  of — 

■(1)  the  date  of  such  individual's  last  dis 
charge  or  release  from  active  duty;  or 

"(2)  the  last  date  on  which  such  individual 
becomes  entitled  to  any  such  assistance. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who.  sub- 
sequent to  such  individual's  last  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty,  was  captured 
and  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by  a  for*'ign 
government  or  power,  the  ten-year  period 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  run  ( 1 )  while  such  individual  is  so 
detained,  or  (2)  during  any  period  immedi- 
ately following  such  individuals  release 
from  such  detention  during  which  such  indi- 
vidual is  hospitalized. 

"(cMl)  In  the  case  of  any  individual— 

"(A)  who  was  prevented  from  pursumg 
such  individual's  chosen  program  of  educa- 
tion prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ten-year 
period  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  because  of  a  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability (not  including  a  condition  descriljed 
in  paragraph  (2XA)  of  this  section)  which 
was  not  the  result  of  such  individual's  own 
willful  misconduct:  and 

"(B)  who  applies  for  an  extension  of  such 
ten-year  period  within  one  year  after  lii  the 
last  day  of  such  period,  or  (ii)  the  last  day 
on  which  such  individual  was  so  prevented 
from  pursuing  such  program,  whichever  is 
later. 

such  ten-year  period  shall  not  run  with  re- 
spect to  such  individual  during  the  period  of 
time  that  such  individual  was  so  prevented 
from  pursuing  such  program  and  such  ten- 
year  period  will  again  begin  running  on  the 
first  day  following  such  individual's  recov- 
ery from  such  disability  on  which  it  is  rea- 
sonably feasible,  as  determined  under  regu- 
lations which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scril>e.  for  such  individual  to  initiate  or 
resume  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education 
with  educational  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(2MA)  A  condition  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (IMA)  of  this  sulKection  and  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph  is  an  alco- 
hol or  drug  dependence  or  abuse  condition 
of  an  individual  in  a  case  in  which  it  is  de 
termined.  under  regulations  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  that— 

"(i)  such  individual  (I)  has  received  recog- 
nized treatment  for  such  condition,  or  II 
has  participated  in  a  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion for  such  condition;  and 

"(ii)  such  condition  is  sufficiently  under 
control  to  enable  such  individual  to  pursue 
such  individual's  chosen  program  of  educa- 
tion under  this  chapter. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  individual— 

"(i)  who  was  prevented  from  pursuing 
such  Individual's  chosen  program  of  educa- 
tion prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ten-year 
period  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  because  of  a  condition  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph;  and 

"(11)  who  applies  for  an  extension  of  such 
ten-year  period  within  one  year  after  (I)  the 
last  date  of  the  ten-year  period  otherwise 
applicable  under  this  section.  (II)  the  termi- 
nation of  the  last  period  of  such  treatment 
or  such  program  of  rehabilitation,  or  (III) 
the  date  on  which  final  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant   to  subparagraph  (A)  of 


this  paragraph  are  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  whichever  is  the  latest, 
such  ten-year  period  shall  not,  subject  to 
subparagraph  (C>  of  this  paragraph,  run 
with  respect  to  such  individual  during  the 
period  of  time  that  such  individual  was  so 
prevented  from  pursuing  such  program  and 
such  ten-year  period  will  again  begin  run- 
ning on  the  first  day.  following  such  condi- 
tion becoming  sufficiently  under  control  to 
enable  such  individual  to  pursue  such  indi- 
vidual's chosen  program  of  education  under 
this  chapter,  on  which  it  is  reasonably  feasi- 
ble, as  determined  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations,  for  such  individual  to  initiate  or 
resume  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education 
with  education  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter 

•■(C)  An  extension  of  the  applicable  ten- 
year  period  because  of  such  condition  shall 
be  limited  to  the  period  of  time  the  individ- 
ual was  receiving  treatment  or  the  period  of 
time  the  individual  was  participating  in  a 
program  of  rehabilitation  for  such  condition 
plus  additional  length  of  time  as  the  individ- 
ual demonstates.  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Administrator,  that  the  individual  was  pre- 
vented by  such  condition  from  initiating  or 
completing  such  program  of  education,  but 
in  no  event  shall  the  extension  be  for  more 
than  four  years. 
"<t  1442.  Suspenxion  of  educational  aniiiittance 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  suspend  the 
payment  of  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  this  chapter  in  the  case  of  any 
individual  who  is  assigned  to  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  in  connection 
with  establishing  entitlement  to  educational 
assistance  under  this  chapter  and  with  re- 
spect to  whom  a  certification  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  concerned  stating 
that  such  individual  is  failing  to  serve  satis- 
factorily in  such  Reserve  component. 

■■(b)  Unless  the  individual  is  no  longer  en- 
titled to  such  a-ssistance  by  reason  of  a  pro- 
vision of  law  other  than  subsection  (a)  of 
i:iis  section,  the  payment  of  such  assistance 
shall  be  reinstated  upon  receipt  of  certifica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  concerned  that 
such  individual  is  .serving  satisfactorily  as  a 
member  of  such  Reserve  component. 
"»  1443.  KxcluMion  of  certain  service  for  purpoxe 

of  earning  entitlement:   bar  to  duplication  of 

benentii 

'(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
term  active  duty'  does  not  include  any 
period  during  which  an  individual  (1)  was 
assigned  full  time  to  the  Armed  Forces  to  a 
civilian  institution  for  a  course  of  education 
which  was  substantially  the  same  as  estab- 
lished courses  offered  to  civiliarts.  (2)  served 
as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of  the  serv- 
ice academies,  or  (3)  served  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  511<d)  of  title  10  pursuant 
to  an  enlistment  in  the  Army  National 
Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  or  as  a 
Reserve  for  service  in  the  Army  Re.serve. 
Naval  Reserve.  Air  Force  Reserve.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

■■(b)  A  period  of  ser\ice  counted  for  pur- 
poses of  repayment  under  section  902  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1981  (10  use.  2141  note),  of  an  education 
loan  may  not  also  be  counted  for  purposes 
of  entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter. 

'■(c)  An  individual  entitled  to  educational 
assistance  under  a  program  established  by 
this  chapter  who  is  also  eligible  for  educa- 
tional assistance  under  a  program  under 
chapter  31.  32.  34.  35.  or  36  of  this  title  or 
under  chapter  106  or  107  of  title  10  may  not 
receive  assistance  under  t>oth  programs  con- 


currently but  shall  elect  (in  such  form  and 
manner    as    the    Administrator    shall    pre- 
scribe) under  which  program  to  receive  edu- 
cational assistance. 
"S  1444.  Extension  to  permit  completion  of  term 

(a)  If  an  individual  is  enrolled  under  this 
chapter  in  an  educational  institution  regu- 
larly operated  on  the  quarter  or  semester 
system  and  the  period  during  which  such  in- 
dividual may  use  such  individual's  entitle- 
ment under  this  chapter  would,  under  sec- 
tion 1441  of  this  title,  expire  during  a  quar- 
ter or  semester,  such  period  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  the  termination  of  such  quarter 
or  semester. 

•■(b)  If  an  individual  is  enrolled  under  this 
chapter  in  an  educational  ir\stitution  not 
regularly  operated  on  the  quarter  or  semes- 
ter system  and  the  period  during  which 
such  individual  may  use  such  individuals 
entitlement  under  this  chapter  would, 
under  section  1441  of  this  title,  expire  after 
a  major  portion  of  the  course  is  completed, 
such  period  shall  be  extended  to  the  end  of 
the  course  or  for  twelve  weeks,  whichever  is 
the  lesser  period  of  extension. 
"H  1 44.5.  Program  requirements 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  the  provisions  of  sections  1663. 
1670,  1671.  1673.  1674.  1676,  and  1683  of  this 
title  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  36  of  this 
title,  with  the  exception  of  section  1777. 
1780(c),  and  1787,  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances under  this  chapter. 
"!)  1416.  Appropriations:  administrative  expenses; 

budget  function 
(a)  Payments  of  educational  assistance 
allowances  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made 
from  appropriations  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (in  the  case  of  service  in  a 
military  department)  or  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (in  the  case  of  service  in  the 
Coast  Guard)  and  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
istrator for  such  purpose. 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  as  appropriate, 
shall  also  transfer  to  the  Administrator 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  all 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Administrator  in 
administering  this  chapter. 

■ic)  Transfers  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  in  advance, 
with  necessary  adjustments  from  time  to 
time  for  overpayment  and  underpayments. 

(d)  Appropriations  and  expenditures 
made  to  carry  out  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  budgetary  purposes  as  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  made  for  nation- 
al defense  functions. 
"9  1447.  Reporting  requirements 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator, not  later  than  February  1  of 
the  year  beginning  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  and  annually  thereafter,  shall  each 
submit  to  the  Congress  reports  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  programs  provided  for  in  this 
chapter  and  chapter  30  of  this  title. 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  each 
report  submitted  under  this  section— 

■■(1)  information  indicating  (A)  the  extent 
to  which  the  benefit  levels  provided  under 
such  chapters  are  adequate  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  inducing  individuals  to  enter 
and  remain  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  and  of  providing  an  adequate 
level  of  financial  assistance  to  help  meet  the 
costs  of  pursuing  a  program  of  education, 
and  (B)  whether  it  is  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  maintaining  adequate  levels  of  well- 
qualified     active-duty     persoiuiel     in     the 


Armed  Forces  and  well-qualified  personnel 
in  the  Selected  Reserve,  to  continue  to  offer 
the  opportunity  for  educational  assistance 
under  such  chapters  to  individuals  who 
have  not  yet  entered  active-duty  service; 
and 

"(2)  such  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  changes  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  include  in 
each  report  submitted  under  this  section— 

"(1)  information  (A)  indicating  the  extent 
to  which  the  benefit  levels  provided  under 
such  chapters  are  providing  an  adequate 
level  of  financial  assistance  to  help  meet  the 
cost  of  pursuing  a  program  of  education, 
and  (B)  concerning  the  level  of  utilization  of 
educational  assistance  and  of  expenditures 
under  such  chapters;  and 

"(2)  such  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  changes  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate. 
•CHAPTER       30-CAREER       MEMBERS' 

CONTRIBUTORY    EDUCATIONAL   AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAM 

"Subchapter  I— Definitions 
"Sec. 

•1451.  Purpose. 
■1452.  Definitions. 

■Subchapter  II— Eligibility;  Contributions; 
and  Matching  Fund 
•1461.  Eligibility. 

•'1462.  Contributions;  matching  fund. 
"1463.  Refunds  of  contributions. 
"1464.  Death  of  participant. 
"1465.  Discharge  or  release  under  conditions 
which  bar  the  use  of  benefits. 

"Subchapter  III— Entitlement.  Transfer, 
and  Duration 
"1471.  Entitlement;  payment. 
"1472.  Transfer  of  educational  benefits. 
"1473.  Duration;  limitations. 

"Subchapter  IV— Administration 
"1481.  Requirements. 
"1482.  Reports;  accounts. 
"1483.     AAninistrative     expenses:     budget 
function. 
"Sut>chapter  I— Definitions 
"§14.51.  Purposes 

"The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are— 

"(1)  to  e^ablish  a  contributory  education- 
al assistance  program  to  enhance  the  ability 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  retain  on  active 
duty  highly  qualified  men  and  women;  and 

••(2)  to  assist  such  individuals  and  their 
families  in  obtaining  educations  that  they 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford. 
"§  1452.  Dennitions 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

"(1)  The  term  "active  duty"  does  not  in- 
clude any  period  during  which  an  individual 
(A)  was  asigned  full  time  by  the  Armed 
Forces  to  a  civilian  institution  for  a  course 
of  education  which  was  substantially  the 
same  as  established  courses  offered  to  civil- 
ians, (B)  served  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at 
one  of  the  service  academies,  or  (C)  served 
luider  the  provisions  of  section  Sll(d)  of 
title  10  pursuant  to  an  enlistment  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National 
Guard,  or  as  a  Reserve  for  service  in  the 
Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve,  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast 
Guard  Reserve. 

"(2)(A)  The  term  'eligible  person'  means 
any  individual  who  is  serving  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  after  completing  ten  years  of 
such  active  duty. 

"(3)  The  term  'Fund'  means  the  Career 
Members'  Education  Account  established 
pursuant  to  section  1462(a)  of  this  title. 


"(4)  The  term  'participant'  means  an  eligi- 
ble person  who  enrolls  in  the  program  and 
makes  contributions  to  the  Fund  under  sec- 
tion 1462(a)  of  this  title. 

"(5)  The  term  'program'  means  the  educa- 
tional benefits  program  established  by  this 
chapter. 

"(6)  The  term  'program  of  education'  has 
the  same  meaning  provided  in  section 
1652(b)  of  this  titlef. 

"Subchapter  II— Eligibility;  Contributions; 
and  Matching  Fund 
"S  1461.  Eligibility 

"(a)(1)  An  eligible  person  is  entitled  to 
enroll  in  the  program  at  any  time  during 
such  person's  service  on  active  duty.  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, when  a  person  elects  to  enroll  in  the 
program,  the  person  must  participate  for  at 
least  twelve  consecutive  months  before  such 
person  may  suspend  participation  in  the 
program  or  dlsenroll  from  the  program. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  which  require  at  least  twelve 
consecutive  months  of  participation  in  the 
program  before  a  participant  may  suspend 
participation  or  disenroll  do  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  participant  who  (A)  sus- 
pends participation  or  disenroUs  because  of 
personal  hardship,  as  defined  in  regulations 
issued  jointly  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  (B)  is  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty. 

"(b)  A  participant  shall  be  permitted  to 
suspend  participation  or  disenroll  from  the 
program  at  the  end  of  any  twelve-consecu- 
tive-month period  of  participation.  If  par- 
ticipation is  suspended,  the  participant  shall 
be  eligible  to  make  additional  contributions 
to  the  program  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  shall  be  prescribed  in  regulations 
issued  jointly  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  if  a  participant  disen- 
rolls  from  the  program,  the  participant  for- 
feits any  entitlement  to  benefits  under  the 
program.  A  participant  who  disenrolls  from 
the  program  is  eligible  for  a  refund  of  con- 
tributions as  provided  in  section  1463  of  this 
title. 

"(2)  A  participant  who  has  disenroUed 
may  be  permitted  to  reenroU  in  the  program 
under  such  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed 
in  regulations  issued  jointly  by  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
"§  1462.  Contributions:  matching  fund 

"(a)  Each  eligible  person  enrolling  in  the 
program  shall  agree  to  have  a  monthly  de- 
duction made  from  such  person's  military 
pay.  Such  a  monthly  deduction  shall  be  in 
any  amount  not  less  than  $25  nor  more 
than  $100  except  that  the  amount  must  be 
divisible  by  five.  Any  such  amount  so  con- 
tributed by  the  participant  and  any  amount 
contributed  by  the  Secretary  concerned  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  in  a  deposit  fund  ac- 
count which  shall  be  established  in  the 
Treasury  and  shall  be  known  as  the  'Career 
Members'  Education  Account.'  Contribu- 
tions made  by  a  participant  shall  be  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  $6,000. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  deposit  in  the  Fund  to  the  credit  of  a 
participant  $2  for  each  $1  contributed  by 
such  participant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Deposits  for  the  first  twenty-four 
months  of  participation  shall  be  made  in 
the  twenty-fifth  month  after  the  date  on 
which  the  first  contribution  is  made  by  such 
participant  and  periodically  thereafter. 


"(c)  Pursuant  to  regulations  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  deposit  in  the 
Fund  to  the  credit  of  a  participant  such 
amounts  in  addition  to  the  matching  funds 
deposited  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion as  the  Secretary  concerned  considers 
necessary  of  appropriate  to  encourage  per- 
sons to  remain  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"§  1463.  Refunds  of  contributions 

"(a)  Contributions  made  to  the  program 
by  a  participant  may  be  refunded  only  after 
the  participant  has  disenrolled  from  the 
program  or  as  provided  in  section  1464  of 
this  title. 

"(b)(1)  If  a  participant  disenrolls  from  the 
program  before  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty,  such  participant's  contributions 
shall  be  refunded  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Administrator 
receives  notice  from  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned of  such  participant's  disenroUment. 

"(2)  If  a  participant  disenrolls  from  the 
program  after  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty,  the  participant's  contributions 
shall  be  refunded  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Administrator 
receives  such  participant's  application  for  a 
refund. 

"§  1464.  Death  of  participant 

"In  the  event  of  a  participant's  death,  the 
amount  of  the  unused  contributions  deposit- 
ed in  the  F^ind  to  the  credit  of  such  partici- 
pant under  section  1462  of  this  title  shall  be 
paid  to  the  living  person  or  persons  first 
listed  below: 

""(1)  The  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  desig- 
nated by  such  participant  under  the  partici- 
pant's Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
policy. 

"(2)  The  surviving  spouse  of  the  partici- 
pant. 

""(3)  The  surviving  children  of  the  partici- 
pant, in  equal  shares. 

•"(4)  The  surviving  parent  of  the  partici- 
pant, in  equal  shares. 

If  there  is  no  such  person  living,  such 
amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  participant's 
estate. 

"§  1465.   Discharge   or   release   under  conditions 
which  bar  the  use  of  benefits 

"If  a  participant  is  discharged  from  active 
duty  with  other  than  an  honorable  dis- 
charge or  released  from  active  duty  after 
service  on  active  duty  characterized  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  as  other  than  honora- 
ble service,  the  participant  is  automatically 
disenrolled  from  the  program  and  any  con- 
tributions made  by  the  participant  under 
section  1462(a)  of  this  title  shall  be  refund- 
ed to  the  participant  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Adminis- 
trator receives  notice  from  the  Secretary 
concerned  of  such  discharge  or  release. 

■Subchapter  III— Entitlement,  Transfer, 
and  Duration 

"§  1471.  Entitlement:  payment 

■"(a)(1)  A  participant  shall  be  paid  educa- 
tional assistance  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  a  participant  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
maximum  of  thirty-six  monthly  educational 
assistance  payments  (or  their  equivalent  in 
part-time  payments)  in  addition  to  any 
amounts  payable  in  the  case  of  such  partici- 
pant under  chapter  29,  31,  32,  34,  35,  or  36 
of  this  title. 

•"(b)  Payment  of  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter  shall  not  be  made  in  the 
case  of  a  participant  who  is  serving  on  active 
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duty  until  such  participant  has  participated 
in  the  program  for  at  least  twenty-four 
months. 

•■(c)<  1 )  The  number  of  months  of  a  parlici 
pants  entitlement  shall  be  the  lesser  of 
thirty-six  or  the  number  equal  to  the 
numl)er  of  months  in  which  the  participant 
made  contributions  under  section  1462(a)  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  educational  assistance 
to  which  a  participant  is  entitled  under  this 
section  in  any  month  is  equal  to  the  excess 
of- 

■(A)  the  sum  of  all  amounts  deposited  in 
the  Fund  to  the  credit  of  such  participant 
under  section  1462  oi  this  title  before  such 
month,  over 

••(B)  the  total  amount  of  such  t)enefits 
paid  out  of  the  Fund  under  this  chapter  in 
the  case  of  such  participant  before  such 
month, 

divided  by  the  number  of  months  of  unused 
entitlement  remaining  in  the  case  of  such 
participant  on  the  day  before  the  date  on 
which  the  payment  of  benefits  for  such 
month  is  made. 

••(d)  Payment  of  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter  in  the  case  of  any  panic 
ipant  may  t)e  made  only  for  periods  of  time 
during  which  such  participant  or  transferee 
under  section  1472  of  this  title  is  actually 
enrolled  in  and  pursuing  an  approved  pro- 
gram of  education. 
"9  1472.  Trmnrfer  of  educational  benefit-s 

•■(a)  A  participant  may  transfer  any  por 
lion  of  such  participanfs  entitlement  to 
educational  assistance  payments  under  sec- 
tion 1471  of  this  title  to  such  participant's 
spouse  or  child  (in  this  chapter  referred  to 
as  a  transferee).  A  participant  may  revoke 
a  transfer  made  under  this  sut»section  at 
any  time. 

••(b)  Any  transfer  or  revocation  of  entitle- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  of  this  .section 
shall  be  made  in  accordamce  with  regula- 
tions prescril)ed  by  the  Secretary  of  De 
fense. 

••(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  educational  assistance  may 
not  be  paid  under  this  chapter  to  a  person 
divorced  from  the  participant  on  whose 
service  the  person's  entitlement  is  based. 
"9  1473.  Duration:  limitations 

••(a)  Educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  may  not  be  paid  to  or  transferred 
by  a  participant  at  any  time  more  than  ten 
years  after  the  date  of  such  participant  s 
last  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty. 

•'(b)  Educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  may  not  be  paid  to  a  transferee  at 
any  time  after  the  later  of  (1)  the  date  ten 
years  after  the  date  on  which  lienefits  were 
transferred  to  the  transferee,  or  (2)  the  date 
on  which  the  transferee  attains  twenty-nine 
years  of  age. 

••(c)  In  the  event  that  a  participant  or 
transferee  has  not  utilized  any  or  all  of  such 
participant's  entitlement  by  the  end  of  the 
applicable  period  provided  for  under  sut>sec- 
tion  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  such  partici- 
pant is  automatically  disenroUed  from  the 
program  and  any  contributions  made  by 
such  participant  remaining  in  the  fund  shall 
be  refunded  to  the  participant  following 
notice  to  such  participant  and  an  applica- 
tion by  such  participant  for  such  refund.  If 
no  application  is  received  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  such  notice,  it  shall  l>e  pre- 
sumed for  the  purposes  of  section  1322  of 
title  31  that  the  participant's  whereabouts 
are  unknown  and  the  funds  shall  be  trans- 
ferred as  directed  in  sul)section  (a)  of  such 
section. 


Subchapter  IV— Administration 
"9  ItHI.  Rcquircmrntii 

"The  provisions  of  section  1663,  1670, 
1671,  1673.  1674.  1676,  and  1683  of  this  title 
and  the  provisions  of  chapter  36  of  this  title 
with  the  exception  of  sections  1777,  1780(0, 
and  1787,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  educational  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter. For  the  purpose  of  such  provisions, 
transferees  shall  be  considered  to  be  eligible 
veterans. 
"S  I IM2.  Reports;  arrount-s 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Administrator  a  report  each 
month  showing  the  name,  service  number, 
and  amount  of  the  deduction  made  from  the 
military  pay  of  each  participant  enrolling  in 
that  month,  any  contribution  made  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  under  section  1462(c) 
of  this  title,  and  any  change  in  each  partict 
pant's  enrollment  or  contribution.  The 
report  shall  also  include  any  additional  in- 
formation the  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  consider  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  ac- 
counts showing  contributions  made  to  the 
Fund  by  individual  participants  and  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  as  well  as  disburse- 
ments made  from  the  Fund  in  the  form  of 
payments  or  contributions  withdrawn. 

••S  1  »K3.  AdministralivF  expcnsr!i,  budfcct  function 
(a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  as  appropriate, 
shall  transfer  to  the  Administrator  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Administrator  in  ad- 
ministering this  chapter. 

(2)  Transfers  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
sul)section  shall  be  made  in  advance,  with 
necessary  adjustments  from  time  to  time  for 
overpayments  and  underpayments. 

(b)     Appropriations     and     expenditures 
made  to  carry  out  this  chapter  shall  be  con 
sidered    for   budgetary    purposes   as   appro 
priations  and  expenditures  made  for  nation- 
al defense  functions.  ". 

(b)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  title  and  at  the  beginning  of 
part  III  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
31  the  following  new  items: 
•'29.  Peacetime  Veterans'  Education- 
al Assistance  Program 1401 

'30.  Career  Members'  Contributory 

Educational  Assistance  Program     1451". 

COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  VETERANS' 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec  403.  (a)  Section  1508(f)(1)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 
1 1 )  in  subparagraph  ( A )  - 

(A)  by  inserting  29  or'  before  34"  the 
first  place  it  appears;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  chapter  34"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "either  chapter  29  or  chapter  34"; 
and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  29 
or  "  t)efore  "34" 

(b)  Section  1623  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e>  If  a  participant  becomes  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  chapter  29  of 
this  title,  the  participant  may  elect  to  disen- 
roU  from  the  program  under  this  chapter  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  participant  l)ecomes  entitled  to 
such  assistance". 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  1673(d) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  "^g," 
after  "chapter"  the  second  time  it  appears. 


(d)(1)  Section  1781  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  •29."  after  chapter"  the 
first  time  it  appears; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "36,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  36  of  this  title  or  chapter  106 
or  107  of  title  10, ":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after 
•chapter  31".  (2)  Section  1795(a)  of  such 
title  is  amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (4),  by  inserting  "29,"  after 
■chapter";  and 

(B)  'uy  inserting  after  clause  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

•  (5)  chapters  106  and  107  of  title  10;'. 

EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  FOR  ENLISTED 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Sec  404.  (a)  Chapter  40  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  leave,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section; 
"§70H.  (educational  leave  of  absence 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  prescribe  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  subject  to  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  grant  to  any  eligible  member 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (e))  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  two  years 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  such  member 
to  pursue  a  program  of  education. 

•(b)(1)  A  member  may  not  be  granted  a 
leave  of  at)sence  under  this  section  unless— 
■■(A)  in  the  case  of  an  enlisted  member, 
the  member  agrees  in  writing  to  extend  the 
member's  current  enlistment  after  comple- 
tion (or  other  termination)  of  the  program 
of  education  for  which  the  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  for  a  period  of  two  months  for 
each  month  of  the  period  of  the  leave  of  ab- 
sence: and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  officer,  the  member 
agrees  to  serve  on  active  duty  after  comple- 
tion (or  other  termination)  of  the  program 
of  education  for  which  the  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  for  a  period  (in  addition  to  any 
other  period  of  obligated  service  on  active 
duty)  of  two  months  for  each  month  of  the 
period  of  the  leave  of  absence. 

(2)  A  member  may  not  be  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  under  this  section  until  such 
member  has  completed  any  extension  of  en- 
listment or  reenlistment.  or  any  period  of 
obligated  service,  incurred  by  reason  of  any 
previous  leave  of  absence. 

■(c)(1)  While  on  a  leave  of  absence  under 
this  section,  a  member  shall  be  paid  basic 
pay  but  may  not  be  paid  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  or  basic  allowance  for  subsistence 
or  any  other  pay  and  allowances  to  which 
the  member  would  otherwise  be  entitled  for 
such  period. 

■•(2)  A  period  during  which  a  member  is  on 
a  leave  of  absence  under  this  section  shall 
t>e  counted  for  the  purposes  of  computing 
the  amount  of  a  member's  basic  pay,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  member's  eligi- 
bility for  retired  pay,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
time  in  grade  for  promotion  purt>oses.  but 
may  not  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pletion of  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the 
member  (in  the  case  of  an  enlisted  meml)er). 

■■(d)(1)  In  time  of  war,  or  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  or  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
cancel  any  leave  of  absence  granted  under 
this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  cancel 
a  leave  of  absence  granted  to  a  member 
under  this  section  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  meml)er  Is  not  satisfactorily 
pursuing  the  program  of  education  for 
which  the  leave  was  granted. 


"(e)  In  this  section,  'eligible  member' 
means  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
active  duty  who  is  eligible  for  basic  educa- 
tional assistance  under  chapter  29  of  title  38 
and  who- 
'd) in  the  case  of  an  enlisted  meml>er,  has 
completed  at  least  one  term  of  enlistment 
and  has  reenlisted;  and 

"(2)  In  tlte  case  of  an  officer,  has  complet- 
ed the  officer's  initial  period  of  obligated 
service  on  fcctive  duty.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"708.  Educational  leave  of  absence.". 

PtESEPARATION  COOTtSEUMG 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Chapter  S3  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"9  1043.  PreScparation  counseling  requirement 

"Effective  not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  effective  date  provided  for  in  section 
407(b)  of  the  Peacetime  Veterans'  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act,  upon  the  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty  of  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  provide  for  individual  counseling  of 
that  member.  That  couitseling  shall  include 
a  discussion  of  the  educational  assistance 
benefits  to  which  the  member  is  entitled  be- 
cause of  the  member's  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  an  explanation  of  the  proce- 
dures for  and  advantages  of  affiliating  with 
the  Selected  Reserve.  A  notation  of  the  pro- 
vision of  such  counseling,  signed  by  the 
member,  shall  be  placed  in  the  service 
record  of  each  member  receiving  such  coun- 
seling.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"1043.    Preseparation    counseling    require- 
ment.", 

TERMINATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  ENROLL  IN  CHAPTER 
32  PROCRAM 

Sec.  406.  Section  408(a)  of  the  Veterans" 
Education  and  Employment  Assistance  Act 
of  1976  (Public  Law  94-502.  90  Stat.  2383. 
2397)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  (A)  striking  out  "(1)"  and 

(2)  striking  out  all  after  "Act)  after"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  effective  date 
provided  for  in  section  407(b)  of  the  Peace- 
time Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Act". 

Sec.  407.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
section  401  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1984. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  sections  402 
through  405  shall  take  effect  on  September 
30.  1985. 

(2)<AKi)  Such  amendments  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1986.  if  the  President— 

(I)  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  makes  a  determination  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (B)  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
for  the  effective  date  of  such  amendments 
to  be  postponed  until  si:ch  date;  and 

(II)  not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to  such 
date,  has  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  written  notice  of 
the  President's  determination,  together 
with  a  report  explaining  the  justification 
for  it. 

(ii)  Such  amendments  shall  talce  effect  on 
October  1.  1987.  if- 

(I)  the  effective  date  of  such  amendments 
was  postponed  pursuant  to  division  d)  of 
this  subparagraph; 


(ID  the  President,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  makes  a 
determination  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (B)  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  for  the  effective  date 
of  such  amendments  to  t>e  postponed  until 
such  date;  and 

(III)  the  President,  not  less  than  ninety 
days  prior  to  such  date,  has  submitted  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services,  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
written  notice  of  the  President's  determina- 
tion, together  with  a  report  explaining  the 
justification  for  it. 

(B)  In  making  a  determination  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A),  the  President  shall 
take  into  account— 

(i)  the  projected  costs  of  carrying  out  the 
programs  of  educational  assistance  for  men 
and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  that  would 
be  established  under  chapters  29  and  30  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
section  402(a)), 

(ii)  the  Armed  Forces'  recruitment  and  re- 
tention experiences  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  projected  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion performances  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  determination  is  made  and  the 
next  four  fiscal  years,  and 

(iii)  other  alternatives  and  their  projected 
costs  to  enhance  such  recruitment  and  re- 
tention. 

(C)  Prior  to  making  a  recommendation 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  consult  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  obtain  and 
review  the  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  in  terms 
of  the  considerations  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B). 

FUNDING 

Sec  408.  (a)  During  the  first  fiscal  year  in 
which  payments  of  educational  assistance 
are  to  be  made  under  chapter  29  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section 
2(a)),  such  payments  shall  be  made  from 
funds  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  read- 
justment benefits  accounts  to  the  extent 
that  funds  sufficient  for  making  such  pay- 
ments are  not  available  for  transfer  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  pursuant 
to  section  1446(a)  of  such  title  (as  so  added). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  as  appropriate, 
shall  transfer  to  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  for  deposit  in  such  account 
funds  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Adminis- 
trator for  payments  made  from  such  ac- 
coimt  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  I*resiclent,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  leader, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  this 
morning,  when  we  convened,  I  indicat- 
ed that  today  would  be  a  late  day  and 
I  would  confer  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  get  an 
estimate  on  how  long  we  might  be  in 
session.  He  reports  to  me  that  he  ex- 
pects to  be  in  until  at  least  midnight 
tonight.  I  wish  to  convey  that  happy 
Information  to  all  my  colleagues.  I 
suggest  they  make  their  plans  to  be  in 
very  late,  at  least  until  midnight, 
maybe  longer  than  that.  Senator 
GoLDWATER  says  that  is  good. 

Madam  President,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  that  cherry  note,  if  the 
Senate  will  be  in  order,  I  shall  begin  to 
present  the  GI  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, just  to  get  all  the  administrative 
matters  taken  care  of,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, Congress  is  caught  between  a 
rock  and  a  hard  place.  We  are  facing 
large  and  mounting  budget  deficits 
that  demand  that  we  hold  spending 
down.  At  the  same  time,  every 
Member  of  this  body  wants  and, 
indeed,  insists  upon  providing  the  level 
of  national  defense  which  is  needed  to 
assure  the  security  and  safety  of  this 
country.  As  we  try  to  stretch  too  few 
dollars  to  cover  too  many  needs,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
we  are  now  considering  reinstating  a 
program  which  will  not  only  strength- 
en this  Nation's  defense  but  will  save 
us  money  in  the  process— the  GI  bill. 

Madam  President,  Congress  passes 
hundreds  of  bills  every  session.  Some 
of  this  legislation  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  good;  some  of  it  has  proven  to 
be  mediocre.  Some  of  it,  of  course,  has 
proven  to  be  positively  harmful  and 
counterproductive.  But  as  we  look 
back  over  the  whole  history  of  this 
country,  over  200  years  of  legislation 
and  Federal  action  in  various  aspects 
of  American  life,  I  believe  there  are 
only  a  handful  of  programs  that  stand 
out— indeed,  that  tower  above  the  leg- 
islative landscape  as  the  most  out- 
standing and  successful  programs  of 
all  time. 

I  think,  for  example,  of  the  great 
land  grant  university  program— that  is 
certainly  a  towering  success  of  the 
Federal  Government:  the  great  hydro- 
electric projects  of  the  1930's;  and  the 
Interstate  Highway  programs  of  the 
1950's.  1960's,  and  1970's.  Programs 
like  these  have  succeeded  not  only  in 
fulfilling  their  intended  purpose,  but 
indeed  have  conferred  benefits  genera- 
tion after  generation  as  an  investment 
in  the  future  of  this  country. 

Madam  President,  if  you  started  out 
to  make  a  list  of  the  progrsjns  that 
have  really  succeeded,  that  have  been 
cost-efficient  and  scandal-free,  which 
have  accomplished  their  intended  pur- 
pose, which  have  spun  off  benefits  to 
one  generation  after  another,  I  think 
that  list,  even  if  it  were  only  the  top 
half  dozen  programs  of  all  time,  would 
have  to  include  the  GI  bill. 

The  "World  War  II  and  successor  GI 
bills  put  college  education  within  the 
reach  of  millions  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  able  to  go  to  college. 
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fueled  the  postwar  economic  recovery 
and  boom,  and,  according  to  some  esti- 
mates, will  ultimately  return  to  the 
Treasury  from  three  to  six  times  its 
cost  in  higher  revenues. 

The  GI  bill  has  also  proven  to  be  the 
most  effective  and  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive recruiting  device  that  the  Armed 
Forces  ever  had.  It  is  especially  attrac- 
tive and  has  proven  historically  to  be 
especially  appealing  to  the  high-apti- 
tude, highly  motivated  young  men  and 
women  which  our  awmed  services  need 
so  badly  as  our  military  capability  be- 
comes increasingly  technology-orient- 
ed. 

The  decision  of  Congress  to  termi- 
nate the  GI  bill  in  December  of  1976. 
In  my  judgment,  has  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  worst  decisions  ever  made  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  Army  warned  us  in  advance  what 
was  likely  to  happen.  In  September  of 
1974.  the  Army  conducted  a  survey  of 
11.336  recruits  at  Armed  Forces  exam- 
ining stations  throughout  the  United 
States.  Twenty-four  percent  of  those 
who  were  interviewed  said  flatly  they 
would  not  have  enlisted  in  the  service 
if  it  were  not  for  the  GI  bill.  An  addi- 
tional 36  percent  said  they  were  not 
sure  whether  they  would  have  enlisted 
if  they  had  not  been  made  eligible  for 
education  benefits.  After  factoring  out 
those  who  seemed  to  be  indecisive,  the 
Army  concluded  and  predicted  that 
termination  of  the  GI  bill  could  de- 
press the  pool  of  potential  recruits  by 
as  much  as  36.7  percent  right  off  the 
top. 

That  was  not  all.  In  its  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Army  said 
that  terminating  the  GI  bill  would  re- 
quire a  17-percent  increase  in  annual 
accessions  just  to  offset  increased 
losses  due  to  attrition;  that  is,  service 
members  administratively  discharged 
prior  to  completing  their  term  of  obli- 
gated service. 

In  addition,  it  was  predicted  prior  to 
the  termination  of  the  GI  bill  in  1976 
that  the  result  would  be  a  shift  from 
more  capable  service  recruits  to  less 
capable,  literally  resulting  in  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  recruits  from 
the  lower  mental  categories.  That  was 
the  prediction.  I  say  to  my  friends,  the 
actual  result  of  terminating  the  GI  bill 
program  has  been  even  worse  than 
was  feared  by  the  Army  in  1976.  By 
the  1980  fiscal  year,  the  number  of 
Army  recruits  scoring  in  the  highest 
mental  category  had  plunged  by  two- 
thirds  and  the  number  of  volunteers  in 
the  second  highest  category  had 
dropped  by  more  than  half.  The  attri- 
tion rate  had  climbed  to  nearly  40  per- 
cent, more  than  double  the  18-percent 
rate  of  the  Army  predicted  would  be 
totally  unacceptable  by  Congress. 

Although  the  Army  suffered  most, 
recruiting  for  other  services  was  se- 
verely impaired  by  the  cancellation  of 
the  GI  bill.  In  the  Air  Force,  the  pro- 
portion of  recruits  scoring  in  the  two 


highest  categories  on  the  Armed 
Forces  Qualification  Test  dropped 
from  53.8  percent  in  fiscal  year  1977  to 
40.2  percent  by  fiscal  year  1979.  nearly 
a  25-percent  drop  in  high  aptitude  re- 
cruits in  just  2  years. 

A  Center  for  Naval  Analysis  study 
indicated  that  cancellation  of  the  GI 
bill  reduced  the  pool  of  recruits  willing 
to  enlist  in  the  Marine  Corps  by  17 
percent  and  reduced  the  numl>er  of 
high  school  graduates  willing  to 
become  marines  by  24  percent.  In  the 
Navy,  the  percentage  of  recruits  scor- 
ing in  the  two  highest  mental  catego- 
ries declined  from  43  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1976  to  35  percent  in  1979  and 
the  percentage  of  recruits  in  the 
lowest  category  quadrupled  from  5 
percent  to  21  percent. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate, 
we  have  received  solid  proof  of  what  a 
powerful  recruiting  tool  of  the  GI  bill 
was  in  the  3  months  preceding  the  ter- 
mination of  the  post-Korean  GI  bill  in 
December  of  1976.  In  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  that  year,  which  is  usually  the 
poorest  recruiting  period  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  we  had  record  numbers 
of  young  men  and  women  come  for- 
ward to  join  the  armed  services,  and 
cancellation  of  the  GI  bill  was  clearly 
a  major  contributor  to  the  military 
manpower  crisis  which  followed. 

In  1979  and  1980.  we  reached  a  point 
where  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gener- 
al Meyer,  said  his  was  "a  hollow 
Army."  And  how  many  in  this  Cham- 
ber recall  that  at  about  that  same 
period  of  time  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  actually  forced  to  beach 
ships  because  we  did  not  have  enough 
qualified  sailors  to  run  them,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  warships 
in  the  Navy  had  dropped  from  more 
than  1.000  to  less  than  500.  Even  with 
this  reduced  naval  strength,  we  did 
not  have  enough  qualified  sailors  to 
keep  our  reduced  naval  forces  afloat. 

Well,  that  has  turned  around  to 
some  extent,  thanks  in  part  to  long 
overdue  increases  in  military  compen- 
sation voted  by  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress in  1980  and  1981  and  also  in  part 
to  a  severe  recession  which  sent  unem- 
ployment into  the  double  digit  range, 
the  highest  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, I  might  note.  Recruiting  has  im- 
proved. It  has  improved  markedly. 
Fiscal  year  1981  was  the  best  recruit- 
ing year  since  cancellation  of  the  GI 
bill  and  fiscal  year  1982  was  even 
better,  but  even  in  these  otherwise  ex- 
cellent recruiting  years  there  were  om- 
inous signs.  Despite  recruit  pay  which 
had  been  increased  59  percent  since 
the  cancellation  of  the  GI  bill  pro- 
gram, the  initial  enlistment  bonus, 
which  in  the  case  of  a  nuclear  subma- 
riner could  exceed  $25,000  and  a  youth 
employment  rate  nearly  double  that  of 
the  population  at  large,  despite  all  of 
these  factors,  the  percentage  of  the  re- 
cruits in  the  two  highest  mental  cate- 
gories in  fiscal  1982.  a  good  year  for  re- 


cruiting, still  trailed  the  proportion  of 
recruits  in  these  mental  categories  in 
the  last  year  preceding  the  termina- 
tion of  the  GI  bill. 

My  friends,  we  do  not  need  a  crystal 
ball  to  see  what  is  looming  in  the 
future.  All  we  have  to  do  is  project  the 
demographic  trends  which  are  already 
evident  to  see  that  disaster  is  ahead. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  recovery,  and 
good  economic  times  have  traditional- 
ly meant  hard  times  for  military  re- 
cruiters. The  recovery,  moreover,  is  co- 
inciding with  a  period  in  the  life  of  our 
country  when  there  will  be  and  is  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  number  of  young 
people  in  military  age  brackets.  The 
18-year-old  population  will  decline  a 
full  20  percent,  by  1.3  million,  between 
fiscal  year  1982  and  1987.  Let  me  say 
that  again.  There  is  going  to  be  a  20- 
percent  decline  in  the  number  of 
young  people  in  the  age  group  from 
which  we  expect  to  draw  most  of  our 
new  recruits  and  that  will  occur  in  just 
5  years,  between  1982  and  1987,  and 
will  decline  still  further  in  the  1990"s. 

If  we  make  no  serious  effort  to  re- 
cruit the  upward  mobile,  college- 
bound  young  people  who  are  so  much 
needed  in  the  armed  services  today,  we 
are  going  to  face  a  problem  of  gradual- 
ly mounting  proportions  which  will 
again  reach  the  crisis  point. 

Well,  is  the  GI  bill  the  answer  to 
this  recruitment  problem?  I  want  to 
stress  we  are  not  talking  about  recruit- 
ing numbers  of  new  service  men  and 
women.  We  are  talking  about  quality. 
We  are  talking  about  what  are  the  in- 
centives which  appeal  most  to  the 
upward  young  people,  the  young  men 
and  women  who  are  coming  out  of 
high  school  who  want  to  improve 
themselves,  who  are  looking  for  a  step 
on  the  ladder.  We  are  not  just  trying 
to  hire  people  to  do  a  job  but  literally 
appealing  to  that  group  of  people  who 
want  to  raise  their  own  standard  be- 
cause that  is  what  we  need  in  the  serv- 
ices. 

Today  you  will  have  a  corporal  or  a 
sergeant  driving  a  tank  which  is  vastly 
more  complex  technologically  than 
the  aircraft  of  World  War  II  ever 
turned  out  to  be  despite  the  fact  that 
in  World  War  II  we  thought  you  had 
to  be  a  college  graduate  to  fly  one  of 
those  airplanes,  and  yet  today,  junior 
enlisted  men  are  responsible  for  tasks 
of  technological  complexity  that  far 
exceed  those  of  pilots  in  World  War  II. 
So  we  need  these  people,  but  the  ques- 
tion remains.  Is  the  GI  bill  the  proper 
recruiting  tool? 

Well,  survey  after  survey  has  made 
it  plain  that  educational  incentives  are 
the  only  effective  means  of  recruiting 
voluntarily  the  high  aptitude  young 
people  the  Armed  Forces  need  the 
most.  Typical  are  the  findings  of  the 
most  recent  comprehensive  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Army  Research  Insti- 
tute    at      Army      reception     centers 


throughout  the  country  from  May 
through  August  1982.  Overall,  money 
for  college  ranked  second  of  the  11 
reasons  cited  as  the  most  important 
consideration  for  enlisting,  trailing 
behind— and  this  is  significant— the 
category  labeled  "To  get  trained  for  a 
skill."  Money  for  college  ranked  far 
ahead  of  such  categories  as  "Earning 
more  money"  or  "I  was  unemployed." 
Among  recruits  in  the  two  highest 
mental  categories,  however,  money  for 
college  was  the  most  important  reason 
cited  for  enlistment,  being  mentioned 
by  36.3  percent  of  the  recruits  inter- 
viewed in  this  period.  This  compared 
with  just  7.8  percent  who  said  they 
joined  the  Army  because  they  could 
not  find  a  job  elsewhere  and  3.3  per- 
cent who  said  they  joined  the  Army  to 
obtain  higher  pay.  Although  the  Army 
believes  that  the  educational  incentive 
programs  it  has  at  the  present  are  its 
most  effective  recruiting  devices,  and 
we  do  have  some  educational  programs 
at  present  and  they  have  done  some 
good,  senior  Army  commanders  are 
convinced  that  a  new  GI  bill  would  be 
more  effective. 

Gen.  Maxwell  Thurman,  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff  and  formerly  the 
Army's  top  recruiter,  has  told  Con- 
gress flatly: 

The  Army  must  have  an  educational  pull 
mechanism  permanently  authorized  in  law 
which  is  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  year- 
to-year  change.  The  education  benefits 
about  whioh  we  are  speaking  do  two  things 
at  once.  They  are  recruiting  incentives  for 
us  and  they  are  rewards  for  service  to  the 
Nation. 

General  Thurman  is  right,  and  he 
makes  a  very  important  point  because, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  are  talking  about 
improving  the  quality,  the  ability,  the 
skills  of  young  people  coming  into  the 
service,  but  we  are  also  talking  about 
reestablishing  the  traditional  link  be- 
tween something  that  you  get  from 
your  country  and  serving  your  coun- 
try. I  think  that  is  a  very  significant 
aspect  of  this  whole  GI  bill  notion- 
earning  your  college  education,  earn- 
ing the  opportunity  to  improve  your 
education  and  your  life. 

Manpower  experts  for  other  services 
are  equally  blunt. 

Lt.  Gen.  C.G.  Cooper,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Manpower  for  the  Marine 
Corps  said: 

I  think  the  GI  bill  is  a  must  for  the 
future.  I  have  been  In  the  recruiting  busi- 
ness, and  I  can  look  down  the  pike  and  know 
that  the  talent  market  is  going  to  be  much 
more  competitive,  much  smaller,  and  it  is 
going  to  become  much  more  intense  with  in- 
dustry and  other  means  looking  for  the 
quality  of  youngsters  we  want,  and  I  think  a 
good  education  bill  In  the  future  will  be  of 
great  assistance. 

In  addition.  Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth 
Peek,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Man- 
power and  Persoruiel  of  the  Air  Force, 
stated: 

There  is  no  question  about  it:  A  new  GI 
bill  will  help  recruitment,  retention  and  so- 


ciety, and  I  think  it  is  especially  important 
as  we  look  down  the  road  and  see  a  recover- 
ing economy  and  a  declining  pool  of  eligible 
youth  to  service  the  country,  and  some  pro- 
grammed growth  in  the  Air  Force. 

Madam  President,  before  I  turn  to 
some  of  the  other  issues  on  the  GI 
bill,  particularly  the  aspects  of  how  it 
makes  a  permanent  investment  in  the 
lives  of  the  young  people  who  are  af- 
fected and  its  cost-benefit  ratio  for  the 
armed  services,  I  should  like  to  pause 
at  this  point  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Hawaii,  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
this  effort. 

The  GI  bill  amendment  which  we 
bring  up  today  does  not  arise  for  the 
first  time  in  1984,  nor  did  it  arise  first 
in  1983,  when  he  and  I  and  some 
others  first  brought  it  to  the  floor.  In 
fact,  the  effort  to  restore  the  GI  bill 
and  other  benefits  for  servicemen  is 
something  that  Senator  Matsunaga 
has  been  interested  in  for  a  long  time. 
Not  only  has  he  been  passively  inter- 
ested; he  has  been  a  fighter;  he  has 
been  an  effective  leader  in  this  cause, 
to  the  great  betterment  of  servicemen 
and  women  around  the  world,  and  he 
has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  the  national  defense  in  so  doing. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  turn  to 
focus  on  some  issues  that  have  as  yet 
not  been  explored  and  that  is  the 
question  of  costs.  Obviously,  if  you  are 
going  to  grant  to  servicemen  and 
women  educational  benefits,  it  costs 
something  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
ask,  how  do  the  benefits  which  a  GI 
bill  benefit  program  would  provide 
compare  with  the  potential  cost  of 
providing  those  benefits? 

There  is  no  question,  I  think  it  is  ob- 
vious from  the  testimony  that  has 
been  submitted  by  the  service  chiefs, 
from  the  testimony  of  noncommis- 
sioned and  commissioned  officers  in 
the  field  as  recruiters,  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  and 
others  that  have  been  made,  that  it  is 
our  intent  to  draw  qualified,  talented, 
upward  bound  men  and  women  into 
the  services.  But  what  about  the  costs? 
Well,  the  GI  bill  has  inherent  cost  ad- 
vantages over  any  kind  of  less  effec- 
tive, across-the-board  pay  increase 
measures,  such  as  pay  raises  and  bo- 
nuses. 

Now,  I  am  not  against  pay  raises  for 
the  troops.  In  fact.  Senators  may 
recall  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
and  I,  with  the  help  of  others,  led  the 
fight  in  this  Chamber  a  few  years  ago 
to  give  a  long-overdue  pay  Yaise  to  the 
Nation's  airmen,  soldiers,  and  sailors. 
We  did  the  right  thing.  We  should 
have  given  them  a  pay  raise.  It  was 
well  deserved. 

But  we  should  not  confuse  pay  raises 
with  the  kind  of  incentives  that  are  in- 
herent in  the  concept  of  a  GI  bill. 

The  first  advantage,  from  a  cost 
standpoint,  of  a  GI  bill  is  that  you  get 
the  Government  service  up  front  and 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  is  deferred. 


Let  us  just  spell  that  out.  You  attract 
somebody  to  go  into  the  Army.  Navy, 
or  Air  Force  today,  but  you  pay  noth- 
ing toward  the  cost  of  the  GI  bill  ben- 
efits until  and  unless  that  new  service 
member  completes  2  years  of  honora- 
ble service. 

Now,  is  that  a  trivial  consideration? 
It  is  not,  because,  at  the  present  time, 
we  are  paying  large  bonuses,  in  some 
cases  huge  bonuses,  up  front  to  induce 
people  to  enter  the  service  and  a  fairly 
high  percentage  of  them  do  not  end 
up  completing  their  term  of  enlist- 
ment. So  the  idea  of  deferring  the  cost 
makes  real  sense. 

A  more  important  advantage  is  this 
surety  of  performance.  By  paying  bo- 
nuses up  front,  we  may  encourage  a 
young  man  or  woman  to  come  into  the 
service  and  buy  a  new  car  and  head  off 
for  their  military  destination,  but  that 
does  not  keep  them  interested.  That 
does  not  keep  them  on  the  job 
throughout  their  term  of  enlistment. 
In  fact,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that 
quite  a  large  number  of  people  who 
sign  up  as  enlistees  in  fact  do  not  com- 
plete that  term  of  enlistnfent. 

Madam  F>resident.  the  GI  bill  is  also 
uniquely  capable  of  generating  coun- 
tervailing savings  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  We  are  talking  now 
about  attracting  high  aptitude  re- 
cruits. These  recruits  cost  less  to  train 
than  less  capable  recruits.  It  is  obvious 
on  the  face  of  it,  yet  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues  to  reflect  upon  what  we 
have  been  through  in  the  last  few 
years  as  the  weapons  have  grown  more 
and  more  complex  and  we  have  literal- 
ly seen  an  effort  to  rewrite  Army 
training  manuals  downward  to  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grade  reading  levels 
because  the  new  recruits  were  not  able 
to  cope  with  the  tech  manuals.  Aside 
from  that  fact  at  some  point  you  get  a 
capsized  effect,  you  literally  end  up 
with  a  situation  where  the  recruits 
simply  cannot  handle  the  weapons. 
And  the  cost  of  providing  training  is 
noticeably  less  to  these  more  capable 
high  school  graduates. 

The  largest  area  in  which  counter- 
vailing savings  are  likely  to  occur, 
however,  is  in  the  area  of  attrition. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  esti- 
mated in  1980  that  each  serviceman 
who  attrites  cost  the  taxpayers 
$12,000.  High  school  graduates  attrite 
at  less  than  half  the  rate  of  nongra- 
duates.  College  eligible  high  school 
graduates  attrite  at  a  still  lower  rate. 

Now,  the  maximum  benefit  that  is 
specified  in  our  proposed  bill  is  less 
than  the  cost  of  attrition.  So  if  you 
look  at  it  in  that  sense  there  is  a  coun- 
tervailing savings  which  we  have  not 
attempted  to  quantify  or  take  credit 
for  in  our  legislation,  but  it  is  simply 
built  in  as  a  matter  of  fact.  ^ 

Madam  President,  I  also  want  to  em- 
phasize that  while  my  initial  interest 
in  the  GI  bill  arose  because  I  believe 
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so  strongly  that  it  is  a  way  of  bringing 
into  the  service  the  kind  of  young 
people  we  need,  not  just  those  who 
cannot  find  a  job  elsewhere,  but  young 
people  who  literally  are  on  their  way 
up.  future  leaders  of  our  country,  and 
that  they  are  needed  in  the  armed 
services,  but  there  is  another  aspect  of 
it  which  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to 
emphasize. 

We  are  talking  about  making  an  im- 
portant investment  in  the  lives  of 
these  young  people  and.  in  turn,  in  the 
future  of  our  country.  Because  it  is 
not  just  the  service  that  will  benefit,  it 
is  the  individuals  and  their  families 
and  their  communities  who  will  bene- 
fit from  the  college  education  made 
available  to  young  people  who.  in 
many  instances,  would  have  never  had 
a  chance  to  go  to  college  otherwise. 

In  the  1965  hearings  conducted  on 
the  proposed  enactment  of  the  GI  bill 
at  that  time.  Senator  Ralph  Yarbor- 
ough  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, credited  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  with  an  analysis  of  the  World 
War  II  and  Korean  GI  bill  that  stated 
that  the  Government  was  "accruing  a 
profit  of  over  $1  billion  a  year.  " 

Statistics  maintained  by  the  Census 
Bureau  indicate  a  very  high  correla- 
tion between  lifetime  income  and  edu- 
cation level.  Using  the  1972  census 
data  as  the  baseline,  the  Census 
Bureau  estimates  a  typical  high  school 
graduate's  lifetime  income  at  $416,000. 
while  a  typical  college  graduate's 
income  soars  to  $609,000.  If  the  college 
graduate  paid  taxes  in  the  low  per 
centage  bracket,  he  or  she  would  pay 
$38,600  more  in  taxes  than  a  high 
school  graduate  during  his  or  her 
working  lifetime.  That  is  about  triple 
the  cost  of  the  GI  bill. 

Now.  am  I  literally  saying  that  we 
are  going  to  get  more  than  our  money 
back  in  taxes  for  the  cost  of  the  GI 
bill?  The  answer  is  yes.  I  am  saying  ex- 
actly that,  because  the  people  we  are 
talking  about  who  will  be  the  GI  bill 
t>eneficiaries  in  most  instances  will  be 
precisely  the  young  men  and  women 
who  would  not  get  to  go  to  college  oth- 
erwise. 

Here  is  something  interesting.  I 
cannot  quote  the  statistics  precisely, 
although  I  shall  attempt  to  do  so 
before  the  afternoon  is  over,  but  I  was 
advised  this  morning  by  a  representa- 
tive of  a  higher  education  association 
that  the  proportion  of  young  people 
graduating  from  high  school  who  are 
going  to  college  is  dropping  in  this 
country  today,  is  actually  declining. 
Now  that  is  a  very  significant  trend  in 
this  country  of  ours. 

We  are  talking  alxjut.  in  this  legisla- 
tion, affording  an  opportunity  to 
young  people  who.  in  practically  every 
iivstance.  would  simply  not  get  to  col- 
lege. The  most  important  thing  about 
that  is  what  it  will  do  for  their  lives, 
for  their  perspective,  the  enrichment 


that  that  means  to  them,  to  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  communities.  But  in 
dollars  and  cents  terms,  aside  from  all 
the  human  aspects  of  it.  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  double  and  probably 
triple  its  investment  in  increased  tax 
revenues  arising  from  this  investment 
in  college  education.  Obviously,  the  GI 
bill  would  also  benefit  in  many  ways 
that  cannot  be  measured  in  money. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  we  made 
a  terrible  mistake  in  1976  when  we  ter- 
minated the  then  existing  GI  bill.  I 
think  the  evidence  is  in. 

When  I  last  raised  this  issue,  it  was 
defeated  by  a  handful  of  votes  and 
somebody  said,  "Well,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, let's  have  a  hearing.  " 
Well,  we  did  have  a  hearing.  In  fact, 
we  have  had  several  hearings  since 
then.  The  evidence,  the  massive  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  is  that  we 
need  a  new  GI  bill. 

I  want  to  send  to  the  desk  at  this 
time  and  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  just  a  sprinkling, 
just  two  pages  of  quotes  of  what 
people  are  .saying  about  the  GI  bill. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  time  now  to 
read  the  comments  of  Gen.  R.H. 
Barrow.  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps:  or  Gen.  E.C.  Meyer  of  the  U.S. 
Army;  or  Vice  Adm.  Lando  Zech. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  or 
Lt.  Gen.  C.G.  Cooper.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Manpower  of  the  Marine 
Corps;  or  Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  Peek, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Manpower 
and  Personnel  of  the  Air  Force. 

But  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  reflect 
upon  these.  And.  as  my  colleagues 
come  to  the  floor  from  wherever  they 
may  be.  I  intend  to  hand  a  copy  of 
these  comments  to  each  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  take  a  look  before  they 
vote  on  this  issue.  Also.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  reflect  seriously  upon  the 
observations  of  such  organizations  as 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Here  is 
what  James  N.  Magill  says  speaking 
for  the  VFW: 

The  VFW  supports  the  concept  of  a  peace 
lime  GI  bill  and  has  testified  so  on  previous 
occasions.  We  recognize  the  undeniable 
need  of  the  military  to  attract  and  retain 
qualified.  high-calit)er  personnel. 

G.  Michael  Schlee.  director  of  the 
National  Security  Conmiission  of  the 
American  Legion  said: 

The  GI  bill  model  for  recruitment  and  re 
tention  is  perferable  to  a  contributory  edu- 
cational program 

And  many  others  have  come  for- 
ward. 

This  legislation.  Madam  President,  is 
supported  not  only  by  recruiters,  but 
by  distinguished  thoughtful  military 
sociologists  from  the  academic  sector, 
and  by  service  chiefs.  It  is  also  backed 
by  the  Non  Conunissioned  Officers  As- 
sociation: National  Association  of  Uni- 
formed Services:  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation; Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army;    National    Guard    Association; 


Fleet  Reserve  Association;  Naval  Re- 
serve Association;  and.  Air  Force  Ser- 
geants Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  pages  of  comments  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  comments  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  are  as  follows: 

What  They  Say  About  the  GI  Bill 

"I  will  ask  Congress  to  reinstate  the  G.I. 
Bill,  a  program  which  was  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  most  rapid  advance  ever  in  the 
educational  level  of  our  population.  "— 
Ronald  Reagan.  Televised  Address  to  the 
Nation.  October  19.  1980. 

'I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  addition 
to  the  incentive  that  an  educational  assist- 
ance program  would  provide  to  encourage 
enlistment  and  retention,  there  is  another 
benefit  that  may  be  even  more  significant. 
Many  of  the  great  advances  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  in  business  and  industry,  in  re- 
search and  applied  sciences  that  have  oc- 
curred in  this  nation  since  World  War  II 
have  been  accomplished  by  Americans  who 
took  advantage  of  their  G.I.  Bill  benefits  to 
go  on  to  higher  education.  It  has  been  an 
immensely  successful  investment,  and  I  am 
confident  that  a  new  G.I.  Bill  will  be  equally 
valuable."— Gen.  R.H.  Barrow.  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corp  (ret).  July  15.  1983. 

"By  everyone's  analysis  educational  bene- 
fits, particularly  the  G.I.  Bill,  have  proven 
effective  attractors  for  college  bound  youth 
who  would  not  have  elected  Army  service 
without  the  availability  of  an  educational 
benefits  program  These  quality  youth  are 
the  key  to  a  better  Army  because  they  are 
more  easily  trained,  are  more  disciplined, 
are  more  motivated,  and  as  such,  promote 
enhanced  readiness  and  esprit."— Gen.  E.  C. 
Meyer.  U.S.  Army.  (ret).  November  3.  1983. 

Below  are  excerpts  from  the  testimony  at 
earlier  hearings  that  have  been  held  on  the 
GI.  Bill  during  the  last  three  Congresses, 
this  one  before  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  on  April  12.  1983: 

"No  Americans  are  more  deserving  of  edu- 
cational assistance  than  those  who  serve  our 
Nation  in  the  military  services.  I  believe 
their  service  and  their  sacrifice  should  be 
rewarded.  Although  the  individual  services 
would  benefit  greatly  by  a  G.I.  Bill,  I  believe 
in  the  long  run  our  country  benefits  even 
more."— Vice  Adm.  Lando  Zech,  USN, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

I  think  the  GI.  Bill  is  a  must  for  the 
future.  I  have  been  in  the  recruiting  busi- 
ness, and  I  can  look  down  the  pike  and  know 
that  the  talent  market  is  going  to  become 
much  smaller,  competition  is  going  to 
become  much  more  intense  with  industry 
and  other  means  looking  for  the  quality  of 
youngsters  we  want,  and  I  think  that  a  good 
education  bill  in  the  future  will  be  of  great 
assistance. "—Lt.  Gen.  C.  G.  Cooper,  USMC, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Manpower. 

"There  is  no  question  about  it:  A  new  G.I. 
Bill  will  help  recruitment,  retention  and  so- 
ciety, and  I  think  it  is  especially  important 
as  we  look  down  the  road  and  see  a  recover- 
ing economy,  a  declining  pool  of  eligible 
youth  to  ser\'e  the  country,  and  some  pro- 
grammed growth  in  the  Air  Force.  A  new 
G.I.  Bill  would  help  us  attract  and  retain 
the  kinds  of  people  that  we  need  in  the  in- 
creasingly complex  and  high  technology  Air 
Force  that  we  have  today."— Maj.  Gen.  Ken- 


neth Peek.  USAF.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Manpower  it  Personnel. 

"The  VFW  supports  the  concept  of  a 
peacetime  O.I.  Bill  and  has  testified  so  on 
previous  occasions.  We  recognize  the  unde- 
niable need  of  the  military  to  attract  and 
retain  qualified.  high-calit>er  personnel."— 
James  N.  Magill.  Special  Asst..  Natl  Leg 
Service.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

"The  G.I.  Bill  model  for  recruitment  arid 
retention  is  preferable  to  a  contributory 
educational  program."— G.  Michael  Schlee. 
Director.  Natl  Security  Commission,  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

'The  sacrifices  which  military  service 
exacts,  especially  in  terms  of  years  away 
from  that  period  of  life  usually  devoted  to 
education  are  just  as  real  for  the  peacetime 
veteran  as  for  his  wartime  comrade.  The 
crucial  need  for  armed  forces  of  the  highest 
caliber  is  greater  now  than  at  any  time  in 
our  history,  including  periods  of  hostilities. 
AMVETS  believes  that  It  is  high  time  that 
the  dignity  of  military  service  during  this 
age  of  peril  be  recognized  at  least  to  the 
same  degree  that  wartime  service  has  been 
recognized  in  the  past."— LTC  David  Passa- 
maneck.  USA  (ret).  Legislative  Director, 
AMVETS. 

"We  believe  that  recruiting  and  retention 
In  the  Armed  Forces  In  the  future  will 
become  more  difficult  and  that  consider- 
ation supports  the  creation  of  a  G.I.  Bill. 
But  we  have  also  said  .  .  .  that  we  believe 
the  creation  of  a  G.I.  Bill  is  something  that 
should  not  be  done  specifically  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recruiting  and  retaining  people  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  but  also  for  the  good 
that  it  has  on  the  Nation's  economy  and  for 
its  positive  effect  on  veterans."— Richard  W. 
Johnson,  National  Legislation  Director, 
Noncommissioned  Officers  Assn. 

"A  new  G.I.  Bill  should  not  be  considered 
as  an  expenditure  of  f  imds;  rather,  it  should 
be  considered  as  an  investment  of 
funds.  ...  An  investment  in  the  youth  of 
America  is  one  of  the  best,  for  it  returns  the 
highest  dividends."— Max  Bielke,  Legislative 
Coimsel,  Natl.  Assn.  of  Uniformed  Services. 

"An  educational  assistance  program  Is  a 
proven,  highly  effective  recruiting  incentive. 
Not  only  is  it  a  strong  magnet  among  bright, 
motivated  youngsters;  it  also  Is  attractive  to 
their  parents.  "—Col.  Erik  Johnson.  USA, 
Director  of  Legislative  Affairs,  Association 
of  the  U.S.  Army. 

SERVICE  organizations  SUPPORTIIfG  THE  GI 
BILL 

Non-Commissioned  Officers  Association. 
National  Association  of  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices. 
Reserve  Officers  Association. 
Association  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
National  Guard  Association. 
Fleet  Reserve  Association. 
Naval  Reserve  Association. 
Air  Force  Sergeants  Association. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  turn  from  the  general  to  the 
specific,  and  outline  with  precision  ex- 
actly what  is  in  the  amendment  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  which  is  now 
pending  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Glenn  amendment.  It  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  of  course,  but  it  is  in 
spirit,  if  not  in  a  parliamentary  form, 
a  substitute.  It  is  an  alternative.  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  is  in  our  amend- 
ment, and  why  it  is  preferable  to  the 
proposal  which  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


Our  proposal  will  establish  two  new 
programs  of  educational  assistance  to 
veterans  of  peacetime  service  designed 
to  assist  armed  forces  in  recruiting, 
and  retaining  highly  qualified  men 
and  women.  It  would  close  the  post- 
Vietnam  era  educational  assistance 
program  to  new  participants.  That  is 
the  so-called  VEAP  program— I  am 
going  to  come  back  to  that  in  a 
moment— and  would  repeal  the  termi- 
nation date  of  the  Vietnam  era  GI  bill. 
Our  proposal  provides  a  basic  benefit 
level  of  $300  a  month  to  be  funded  by 
the  Defense  Department  to  service 
members  who  complete  2  or  more 
years  of  honorable  service  starting 
September  30.  1985,  with  the  provision 
that  the  President  may  postpone  the 
effective  date  by  1  year  increments  to 
no  later  than  October  1,  1987.  Benefits 
vest  at  the  rate  of  1  month  of  benefits 
for  each  month  of  service  to  a  maxi- 
mimi  of  36  months. 

For  the  Reserves— for  the  National 
Guard— may  I  point  out  that  this  is  a 
terribly  significant  provision  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  beef  up  the  Re- 
serve component  of  our  national  de- 
fense. For  Reserves,  or  the  National 
Guard,  benefits  would  vest  at  the  rate 
of  1  month  of  benefits  for  every  3 
months  of  service.  The  service  Secre- 
taries would  be  permitted  to  supple- 
ment the  basic  benefits  to  encourage 
enlistments  in  the  combat  arms,  and 
in  MOS— military  occupational  spe- 
cialties—where critical  skills  are  re- 
quired. 

Our  bill  would  also  establish  a  career 
member  supplementary  educational 
assistance  program  through  which 
service  members  with  10  or  more  years 
of  honorable  service  would  be  permit- 
ted to  contribute  from  $25  to  $100  a 
month,  to  a  maximum  of  $6,000.  to  a 
si}ecial  fund.  After  a  2-year  vesting 
period  the  service  member's  contribu- 
tion would  be  matched  two-for-one  by 
the  Defense  Department.  These  funds 
could  be  used  either  by  the  service 
member,  or  by  his  spouse  or  depend- 
ent child. 

A  third  provision  of  our  bill  would 
permit  career  service  members  to  uti- 
lize their  GI  bill  benefits  full  time 
withqpt  interrupting  or  abandoning 
their  military  careers.  In  their  discre- 
tion, the  service  Secretaries  would  be 
permitted  to  offer  an  educational 
leave  of  absence  up  to  12  months. 
Service  members  granted  education 
leave  would  be  required  to  extend 
their  term  of  obligated  service  by  2 
months  for  each  month  of  education 
leave.  Service  members  on  education 
leave  would  continue  to  draw  their 
basic  pay  but  would  not  be  permitted 
to  draw  both  allowances  and  the  GI 
bill  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is 
aimed  just  like  a  rifle  shot  at  the  exact 
recruiting  concerns  which  have 
emerged  from  surveys  of  recruits  and 
potential  recruits,  and  from  the  advice 


and  testimony  of  people  in  the  field 
who  know  the  most  about  this  prob- 
lem. There  are  several  reasons  why 
this  legislation  should  be  enacted. 

First,  while  the  economy  is  very 
strong  at  the  present  time,  with  imem- 
ployment  at  the  lowest  level  in  SVi 
years,  that  means  it  is  relatively 
speaking  easy  to  recruit  people  for  the 
armed  services.  We  know  that  good 
times  do  not  last  forever.  At  some 
point,  unemployment  may  again  be  a 
problem  in  this  country.  We  ought  to 
provide  in  advance  the  kind  of  incen- 
tives we  need  to  attract  highly  quali- 
fied young  men  and  women  to  the 
service. 

Second,  the  proportion  of  young 
people  in  the  age  bracket  from  which 
we  must  expect  to  draw  new  recruits 
to  the  Army.  Air  Force,  and  Navy  is 
declining,  and  will  decline  by  a  full  20 
percent— by  1.3  million  men  and 
women  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time, 
from  1982  to  1987.  So  the  pinch  is 
really  going  to  be  going  on. 

Third,  the  GI  bill  is  a  cost-effective 
incentive  to  attract  qualified  person- 
nel. The  testimomy  on  that  is  crystal 
clear.  It  is  not  only  a  desirable  feature, 
but  it  is  very  cost  effective. 

Fourth,  the  current  program,  the 
Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, is  a  flop.  The  services  do  not  like 
it.  The  service  men  and  women  do  not 
like  it.  The  participation  rates  are  low. 
I  think  my  colleague  from  Hawaii  has 
explained  adequately  why  continu- 
ation of  this  program  is  not  a  desirable 
alternative  to  a  true  GI  bill. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Senator  from 
California,  Mr.  Cranston,  will  also 
have  something  to  say  on  this  subject. 
So  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  it.  But  let 
me  make  it  plain  that  the  VEAP  pro- 
gram, which  we  replace  and  phase  out, 
is  not  gaining  large  participation.  Even 
among  those  who  contribute  to  it  ini- 
tially, and  get  into  it,  most  end  up 
cashing  out  their  benefits.  They  do 
not  end  up  using  it  for  educational 
purposes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  would  point  out  that 
last  year  the  VA  paid  out  almost  2Vz 
times  as  much  in  VEAP  refund  as  it 
did  in  VEAP  benefits.  If  that  is  any  in- 
dication of  what  Is  happening  to  those 
people  going  in  and  getting  out,  it 
seems  to  me  the  statistics  of  paying 
out  2'/2  times  more  in  refimds  than 
benefits  is  a  story  of  the  lack  of  suc- 
cess of  the  VEAP  program. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  pointing  that  out.  I  hope 
every  one  of  our  colleagues  will  listen 
closely  to  what  he  said  because  it  not 
only  bears  on  the  VEAP  program,  but 
in  a  moment  I  will  turn  my  attention 
to  the  alternative  GI  bill  proposal  sug- 
gested   by    the    Senator    from    Ohio 
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which  is  a  fohn  of  a  super-VEAP.  I 
guess  you  would  have  to  call  it.  And,  in 
view  of  the  really  failure  of  the  exist- 
ing VEAP  program,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  see  why  we  would  want  to  now 
saddle  ourselves  with  something  which 
combines  the  worst  features  of  the 
prepayment  with  some  new  ideas 
which  I  think  put  it  greatly  at  hazard 
for  its  success.  But  before  I  get  to 
that,  let  me  mention  two  more  reasons 
why  our  concept  of  the  GI  bill  ought 
to  be  passed. 

A  new  GI  bill  will  be,  according  to 
the  testimony,  in  my  judgment,  clearly 
more  cost  effective  than  across-the- 
board  pay  increases  in  the  future,  or 
the  enlistment  bonuses  which  pay  at 
the  front  end  for  service  to  be  per- 
formed later;  service  which  in  many 
instances  does  not  finally  end  up  being 
performed. 

Finally,  let  me  just  summarize  my 
overall  feeling  as  I  began;  that  there 
are  some  programs  which  once  tried 
you  never  want  to  go  back  to.  There 
are  some  Federal  programs  which 
have  proven  to  be  so  counterproduc- 
tive that  they  have  been  allowed  to 
expire,  and  even  some  have  been  re- 
pealed. But  there  are  a  handful  of  pro- 
grams which  have  proven  to  be  tower- 
ing successes,  and  the  GI  bill  is  one  of 
them  in  every  way.  In  terms  of  what  it 
has  done  for  recruiting  and  retention, 
bringing  in  high-quality  people,  in  the 
investment  it  has  made  in  the  lives  of 
young  people,  in  its  payback  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country,  by  every 
standard  it  has  been  an  extraordinary 
success,  one  of  the  finest,  perhaps  one 
of  the  half-dozen  or  dozen  true  success 
stories  of  all  time  in  Federal  legisla- 
tion—the GI  bill. 

So  it  just  seen^  to  me  that  the  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming.  In  fact.  I 
cannot  help  recalling  what  Victor 
Hugo  said  about  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  Greater  than  the  tread  of  a 
mighty  army  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come,  and  I  think  the  GI  bill  idea  has 
come  again,  and  so  do  quite  a  number 
of  my  colleagues. 

When  I  sent  this  to  the  desk  a  few 
moments  ago,  I  did  so  with  the  spon- 
sorship of  Senator  Cohen,  Senator 
Matsomaga,  Senator  Hollings,  and 
Senator  Cranston.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  Sena- 
tors be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment:  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Kennedy,  Senator  Hod- 
DLBSTON.  Senator  Pressler.  Senator 
INOUYE.  Senator  Ford,  Senator 
Kastcn,  Senator  Bradley.  Senator 
Hawkins,  Senator  Hart,  Senator 
Trible,  Senator  DeConcini,  Senator 
BoscHwiTZ,  Senator  Baucus.  Senator 
Mitchell.  Senator  Evans.  Senator 
Laittenberg,  Senator  Boren,  Senator 
Johnston,  Senator  Specter,  and  Sena- 
tor DURZNBERGER. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the 
floor.  I  would  just  like  to  explain  again 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have 
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tuned  in  late  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion we  find  ourselves  in.  The  pending 
question  is  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  to  the  Glenn  amend- 
ment. It  is  in  parliamentary  form  a 
perfecting  amendment.  But  it  is  in 
spirit  and  in  substance  a  substitute. 

If  you  are  for  the  new  GI  bill,  we 
hope  you  will  vote  for  this  amendment 
to  the  Glenn  amendment.  If  you  do 
not  favor  our  approach,  then  presum- 
ably you  would  vote  against  our 
amendment  and  proceed  to  take  final 
action  on  the  Glenn  amendment. 

I  urge  that  all  of  my  colleagues  now 
listen  carefully  to  the  statements 
which  I  anticipate  will  be  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, and  others  who  will  be  coming  to 
the  floor  to  explain  why  this  is  such 
an  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 

NAGA). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
yielding,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  kind 
words.  I  commend  him  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  demonstrated  in  this  body. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  bill, 
with  Representative  Steiger.  who  is 
now  deceased,  to  create  a  voluntary 
military  force.  I  feel  privileged  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  in  co- 
sponsoring  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  voice  my  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn  1, 
and  my  strong  support  for  the  Arm- 
strong -  Cohen  Matsunaga  Cranston- 
Hollings  GI  bill  amendment. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  say  that 
after  listening  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  reading  his  "dear  colleague" 
letter  on  his  aunendment.  I  t)elieve 
that  we.  the  sponsors  of  the  GI  bill 
amendment,  share  his  basic  objective, 
which  is.  as  I  understand  it,  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  military  serv- 
ices to  attract  high  quality  young  men 
and  women.  We  also  fully  share  his 
view  that  the  only  way  to  accomplish 
this  goal  is  through  providing  en- 
hanced educational  benefits  in  ex- 
change for  military  service. 

Unfortunately,  where  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  in 
what  fashion  these  educational  bene- 
fits should  be  offered  by  the  military. 
We  are  very  concerned,  frankly,  that 
the  program  which  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Senators  amendment 
would  not  be  much  more  than  a  modi- 
fication of  the  current  Veterans  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Program,  better 
known  as  VEAP.  That  program,  be- 
cause of  its  extremely  low  participa- 
tion rate  and  high  drop-out  rate,  has 
been  considered  a  disaster  by  virtually 
every  military  manpower  expert,  from 
the  military  and  civilian  sectors,  who 
has  testified  on  it  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees. It  has  not  been  a  successful  edu- 


cational benefit  program;  it  was  not 
designed  to  be  a  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion incentive.  Only  when  the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  military  to  aug- 
ment the  basic  VEAP  Program  with 
so-called  kickers  did  the  program 
begin  to  attract  greater  numbers  of 
high  scoring  school  graduate  recruits. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  it  took 
kickers  of  $8,000  to  $12,000  to  actually 
make  a  significant  difference  in  high 
quality  recruiting.  The  point  is  that 
solid  educational  benefits  are  neces- 
sary to  attract  the  highly  intelligent 
high  school  graduates  that  the  mili- 
tary services  need.  Anything  less  will 
just  not  do  the  job,  and  the  program 
that  is  being  proposed  in  the  Glenn 
amendment  would,  by  any  measure, 
provide  far  less  than  a  GI  bill. 

Under  the  Glenn  amendment,  serv- 
ice members  electing  to  participate  in 
the  program  would  make  a  contribu- 
tion of  $250  per  month  to  an  educa- 
tional benefits  fund,  which  would 
come  out  his  or  her  active  duty  pay. 
and  forego  cash  payments  for  subsist- 
ence or  quarters.  Based  on  the  low 
participation  rate  of  the  VEAP  Pro- 
gram, under  which  service  members 
may  contribute  from  as  low  as  $25  to 
as  high  as  $120.  I  cannot  see  how  a 
program  which  requires  an  even  great- 
er contribution  and,  at  the  same  time, 
takes  away  cash  for  quarters  or  sub- 
sistence, will  be  any  greater  attraction 
for  high  quality  recruits.  The  success 
of  the  Army  college  fund,  under  which 
service  members  are  provided  the  basic 
VEAP  plus  $8,000  to  $12,000  for  which 
they  have  to  make  no  contribution, 
proves  very  conclusively  that  the  more 
noncontributory  the  educational  pro- 
gram Is,  the  greater  its  attractiveness 
to  the  high  quality  recruit. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  is  simply  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  the  program  created  by 
the  Glenn  amendment  will  encourage 
any  more  high  quality  young  people  to 
join  the  military. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  suggest  that  a  noncon- 
tributory GI  bill  educational  assist- 
ance program  designed  specifically  for 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  will  make  the 
difference  In  the  recruitment  of  high 
quality  personnel  in  the  difficult  re- 
cruiting years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  that  is 
most  often  made  against  the  enact- 
ment of  a  new  GI  bill— It  was  made 
last  year  on  the  floor  when  we  offered 
this  amendment  and  It  is  being  made 
again  this  year— is  that  it  is  not 
needed  now;  that  over  the  past  2  years 
the  services  have  been  having  unprece- 
dented success  recruiting  quality  per- 
sonnel. That  is  true.  The  sponsors  of 
the  GI  bill  amendment  do  not  dispute 
that  recruiting  has  been  very  success- 
ful. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  manpower  chiefs  of  each  of  the 
military  services,  in  testimony  before 


the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  of 
both  the  iSenate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  forecast  the  onset  of 
serious  recruiting  difficulties  for  their 
services  Id  the  mid  to  late  1980's  and 
beyond.  Independent  analyses  done  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
the  Government  Accounting  Office 
have  also  confirmed  the  very  real  pos- 
sibility of  recruiting  shortfalls,  par- 
ticularly tn  high  quality  personnel,  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, in  its  report  on  its  version  of  the 
E>efense  Department  authorization 
bill,  expressed  its  concern  that  the 
military  services'  current  recruiting 
success  may  not  continue  if  the  econo- 
my continues  to  improve  or  if  a 
number  of  other  factors  currently  fa- 
vorable to  recruiting  change  adversely. 
According  to  the  House  Committee, 
these  f  ju:tors  Include: 

First,  the  impending  decline  in  the 
youth  population  over  the  next 
decade; 

Second,  the  increased  competition 
from  colleges  and  from  private  indus- 
try for  the  shrinking  pool  of  high 
quality  young  people; 

Third,  the  military  services'  need  for 
an  increasing  number  of  highly  intelli- 
gent personnel  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  high  technology  equipment  of 
the  modem  battlefield. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  in  recent  testimony  before 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
John  Wlekham  indicated  that  the 
Army  has  recently  experienced  a  22- 
percent  decline  in  the  number  of 
young  people  coming  into  Army  re- 
cruiting stations  to  take  the  military 
entrance  exam.  General  Wlekham  sug- 
gested that  this  22-percent  reduction 
"may  be  a  harbinger  of  an  upturn  in 
employment  opportunities"  for  young 
people.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
many  top  military  officials  believe 
that  we  are  seeing  the  first  signs  of 
the  recruiting  difficulties  that  the 
military  services  will  surely  face  in  the 
coming  months  and  years,  especially  if 
the  economy  and  unemployment  con- 
tinue to  improve  at  a  faster  rate  than 
expected. 

Mr.  President,  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  about  the  reason 
for  the  great  recruiting  success  of  the 
military  over  the  last  2  or  3  years;  our 
country  was  in  a  deep  recession  which 
caused  employment  opportunities  to 
dry  up  and  which  once  again  made 
military  service  an  attractive  alterna- 
tive for  young  people  ujiable  to  find 
work  or  pay  for  college.  Our  efforts  to 
restore  military  pay  to  levels  compara- 
ble with  the  private  sector  can  also  be 
considered  a  factor  in  the  improve- 
ment of  recruiting.  However,  the  state 
of  the  economy  has  to  be  considered 
the  driving  force  behind  the  recruiting 
success.  In  the  absence  of  a  poor  econ- 
omy, it  is  doubtful  that  the  services 


would  have  been  able  to  meet  their 
quality  recruiting  goals  without  addi- 
tional incentives.  For  this  reason,  the 
manpower  chiefs  of  the  military  serv- 
ices are  unanimous  In  their  support  of 
a  new  GI  bill.  They  see  the  need  for 
the  services  to  expand  their  penetra- 
tion of  the  high  quality  recruiting 
market,  and  they  are  convinced  that 
only  a  noncontributory  GI  Bill  Pro- 
gram would  have  the  attractiveness  to 
accomplish  this. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  tes- 
timony provided  to  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  Gen.  Maxwell  Thurman.  Gener- 
al Thurman,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  and 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  for 
Personnel,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
military's  foremost  manpower  experts. 
His  testimony  before  our  committee  in 
support  of  the  enactment  of  a  GI  bill 
was  both  convincing  and  compelling. 

The  main  point  of  General  Thur- 
man's  testimony  was  that  the  mili- 
tary's high  quality  recruiting  market 
must  be  viewed  as  a  dual-track  affair— 
the  first  track  being  high  school  grad- 
uates that  are  "employment-oriented," 
that  is,  they  have  a  propensity  to  go 
directly  to  work  after  school,  and  the 
second  track  being  high  school  gradu- 
ates who  are  "college-oriented,"  that 
is,  those  who  have  a  propensity  to  go 
directly  to  college  after  high  school. 
According  to  General  Thurman,  the 
military  services  have  been  recruiting 
heavily  from  the  "employment-orient- 
ed" group  for  a  number  of  years.  Indi- 
cations are  that  recruiting  from  that 
group,  which  responds  primarily  to 
cash  bonuses  for  enlistment,  cannot  be 
expanded  to  any  further  degree. 
"There  is  not  much  more  we  can  get 
from  the  employment-oriented 
group,"  General  Thurman  said,  "espe- 
cially in  an  improving  economy." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  college-ori- 
ented group  responds  primarily  to 
money  for  college  and,  according  to 
General  Thurman,  "the  market  can 
still  be  expanded  for  the  college-ori- 
ented group  by  a  well-designed,  non- 
contributory  GI  Bill  Program." 

In  responding  to  a  question  which  I 
posed  concerning  whether  or  not  the 
GI  bill  could  be  a  cost-effective  re- 
cruiting tool,  General  Thurman  pro- 
vided a  detailed  response  which,  in  my 
judgment,  fully  and  completely  re- 
futes any  criticism  or  question  of  the 
recruiting  effectiveness  or  the  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  the  GI  Bill  Program  we 
are  proposing. 

The  general  first  made  the  point 
that  without  the  inducement  provided 
by  GI  bill  educational  benefits,  the 
services  will  not  be  able  to  recruit  ade- 
quate numbers  of  quality  recruits.  Re- 
cruiters will  just  not  be  able  to  expand 
recruitment  in  the  college-oriented 
market.  "We  have."  said  General 
Thurman.    "penetrated    the    employ- 


ment—oriented market  to  the  point 
that  sensitivity  to  bonuses  is  less  than 
sensitivity  to  education  benefits 
among  the  bright  young  men  and 
women  we  wish  to  attract." 

Second,  General  Thurman  made  a 
convincing  case  about  the  effective- 
ness of  educational  benefits  as  an  en- 
listment inducement  for  college-ori- 
ented youth.  Let  me  read  from  Gener- 
al Thurman's  testimony: 

The  effectiveness  of  education  benefits 
has  been  demonstrated.  The  RAND  study. 
"Enlistment  Effects  of  Military  Educational 
Benefits, '  February  1982  notes  that  ".  .  . 
educational  benefits  can  produce  significant 
increases  in  high  quality  enlistment." 
Kaplan  and  Harris  of  the  Rumson  Corpora- 
tion, in  "The  Measurement  of  High  School 
Students'  Attitudes  Toward  Recruiting  In- 
centives" states".  .  .  financial  assistance  for 
post-high  school  education  appears  to  be  of 
primary  interest  to  Mental  Categories  I  and 
II  students  ■  and  "Mental  Categories  IIIA, 
IIIB,  and  IVA  clearly  show  greater  interest 
in  the  magnitude  of  enlistment  bonuses 
than  in  the  size  of  the  educational  assist- 
ance portions  of  the  packages."  In  its  1983 
Recruit  Survey,  the  Army  Research  Insti- 
tute finds  that  over  32%  of  the  mental  cate- 
gory I  and  II  enlistees  place  college  money 
as  the  most  important  reason  for  enlisting. 
Over  23  percent  of  the  people  in  these  cate- 
gories say  they  would  not  have  enlisted 
without  money  for  college.  Clearly,  these  in- 
dividuals are  influenced  by  education  bene- 
fits more  than  by  bonuses.  Clearly,  educa- 
tion benefits  expand  the  market  by  attract- 
ing bright  young  men  and  women  intent  on 
a  college  education. 

Mr.  F»resldent,  General  Thurman 
also  pointed  out  three  other  reasons 
why  the  costs  of  a  GI  bill  would  not  be 
as  high  as  frequently  predicted.  First, 
he  stressed  that  historical  GI  bill  use 
is  only  42.5  percent.  While  it  was 
somewhat  higher  during  the  Vietnam- 
era  GI  bill,  use  of  the  benefits  under 
the  new  GI  bill  would  probably  not 
exceed  that  which  was  attained  during 
Vietnam.  This,  of  course,  will  yield  sig- 
nificant savings  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  a  GI  bill.  Second,  General 
Thurman  expressed  the  Army's  view 
that  smart  soldiers  require  consider- 
ably less  training  time  to  master  the 
skills  they  will  need  on  the  battlefield, 
thereby  producing  significant  savings 
In  training  costs.  Third,  General  Thur- 
man indicated  that  high  school  gradu- 
ate recruits  complete  their  terms  of 
service  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  do 
non-high-school  graduates.  again 
yielding  considerable  savings  in  attri- 
tion costs. 

Mr.  President,  when  these  savings 
are  taken  into  account,  and  when  the 
enormous  benefit  to  the  Nation  that 
GI  bill  educational  benefits  provide  in 
terms  of  better  educated,  better 
rounded  individuals  who  contribute  a 
great  deal  to  society,  the  GI  bill  looks 
better  and  better. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  need  for  me  to  further  stress  the 
importance  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Army's  top  recruiter  and  manpower 
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specialist.  The  Army  is  the  service 
which  needs  the  most  high  quality  re- 
cruits and  traditionally  has  the  hard- 
est time  getting  them.  When  recruit- 
ing shortfalls  begin,  they  usually 
Impact  on  the  Army  first.  The  Army. 
therefore,  has  the  most  at  stake  if  an- 
other manpower  crisis  is  allowed  to 
happen.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Army  is  determined  to 
keep  iU  manpower  quality  high  in 
order  to  keep  force  readiness  up.  that 
the  Army  is  so  strongly  in  favor  of  a 
new  GI  Bill  Prograun. 

Third.  General  Thurman  addressed 
the  criticism  that  is  so  often  made  of 
our  GI  bill  proposal,  that  it  would  be 
prohibitively  costly.  Let  me  again 
refer  to  General  Thurman's  testimo- 
ny: 

As  to  their  cost,  education  benefits  are  not 
as  expensive  as  they  appear.  The  basic  bene 
fit  for  all  servicemembers  need  not  be  very 
high  if  a  second  level  of  benefits— such  as 
the  -kickers"  in  VEAP— are  provided.  We 
must  have  such  a  feature  to  attract  soldiers 
with  specific  skills  and  into  certain  jobs 
such  as  the  Combat  Arms  in  the  Army. 
Since  the  smart  soldiers  respond  to  educa- 
tion benefits  more  than  do  the  low  scoring 
ones,  the  "kickers'"  can  provide  the  primary 
attraction  and  distribution  tool.  Concurrent 
ly,  it  expands  the  market  for  all  Services  as 
previously  stated.  The  lower-scoring  soldiers 
will  still  be  eligible  for  the  basic  amount- 
but  these  are  the  people  least  interested  in 
taking  advantage  of  them.  In  fact  data  from 
the  Vietnam  era  GI  Bill  even  shows  that  the 
historical  GI  Bill  use  is  42.5  percent  of  eligi 
bility. 

The  CBOs  concern,  then,  that  a  GI  Bill  is 
not  sufficiently  targetable  and  would  be 
throwing  money  at  people  who  we  do  not 
want  to  target  is  not  well  founded.  Even  if  it 
were,  the  United  States  is  still  generous 
with  grants  for  education— over  $2  billion  in 
19*4.  This  amount  carries  no  national  com 
mitment.  I  suggest  that  the  men  and  women 
who  have  devoted  two  to  thirty  years  to  de- 
fense of  our  nation  by  serving  in  one  of  its 
Armed  Services  have  earned  an  opportunity 
to  use  a  part  of  that  generosity 

Mr.  President,  another  argument 
that  has  been  made  against  the  GI  bill 
is  that  such  a  program,  by  definition, 
will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  reten- 
tion of  trained  personnel  because  ser- 
vicemembers will  want  to  leave  the 
service  to  use  their  benefits. 

During  our  hearings  on  the  GI  bill,  I 
posed  this  question  to  General  Thur- 
man. The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  indicated 
that  the  provision  of  GI  bill  education- 
al benefits  need  not  affect  recruiting 
adversely.  Here  is  what  General  Thur- 
man had  to  say  about  the  retention  ar- 
gument: 

Provision  of  education  benefits  need  not 
affect  retention  adversely.  First,  the  Army 
does  not  need  or  want  to  retain  all  soldiers 
who  enlist.  The  understanding  and  maturity 
that  a  former  soldier  takes  with  him  when 
he  returns  to  college  or  to  the  civilian  com- 
munity strengthens  the  nation.  Many  enter 
college  ROTC  programs  and  return  to  the 
Army  as  superb  junior  officers.  Others  grow 
to  serve  in  leadership  positions  throughout 
American  society,  imbued  with  the  values 
and  ethics  of  service. 
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Second,  provisions  can  be  made  to  aid  re- 
tention of  soldiers  who  want  to  stay  in  the 
military  and  who  we  want  to  be  the  leaders 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  Foremost  among 
the  possibilities  is  transferability.  If  a  sol 
dier  sees  that  the  education  of  his  children 
is  provided  for.  he  and  his  spouse  are  more 
likely  to  stay,  accepting  often  arduous  as- 
signments but  gratified  by  the  service  they 
perform. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
bill  includes  the  transferability  fea- 
ture to  which  General  Thurman  re- 
ferred. We  have  also  included  in  the 
bill  a  provision  which  will  facilitate 
and  expand  in-service  use  of  GI  bill 
benefits.  We  strongly  believe,  as  does 
the  Army,  that  the  inclusion  of  these 
features,  in  conjunction  with  the 
double  tier  t)enefit  structure  of  the  GI 
bill,  will  more  than  compensate  for 
any  decrease  in  retention  that  the  pro- 
gram might  cause. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  need  this  GI 
bill  in  place  now  to  head  off  what  will 
inevitably  be  serious  recruiting  prob- 
lems in  the  near  future  as  improving 
economic  conditions  combine  with  the 
shrinking  pool  of  eligible  recruits  to 
create  a  highly  competitive  recruiting 
market.  We  must  not  be  shortsighted 
where  our  military  manpower  is  con- 
cerned. We  did  that  during  the  late 
1970's,  and  we  found  ourselves  faced 
with  a  manpower  readiness  crisis  that 
caused  the  then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  Gen.  Edward  C.  Meyer,  to  call 
his  force  "a  hollow  Army."  If  Congress 
fails  to  learn  the  lessons  of  just  a  few- 
short  years  ago  and  allows  the  services 
to  once  again  experience  recruiting 
shortfalls.  I  doubt  that  we  will  be  able 
to  stop  the  momentum  toward  the 
abandonment  of  the  volunteer  system 
and  a  return  to  the  peacetime  draft. 

What  we  are  proposing  in  our 
amendment  is  to  give  the  military 
services  what  they  say  they  need  to 
continue  to  attract  adequate  numbers 
of  high  quality  recruits,  and  that  is  a 
full  GI  bill  program.  What  we  are  pro- 
posing is  not  alien  to  our  military 
system  as  some  opponents  would  have 
us  believe.  What  we  are  proposing  is 
not  anywhere  near  as  costly  as  some 
would  have  lis  believe.  What  we  are 
proposing  will  not  do  any  unintended 
harm  to  recruiting  or  retention  that 
some  would  have  us  believe. 

What  our  GI  bill  proposal  will  do  is 
provide  the  All-Volunteer  Force  with 
the  recruiting  incentive  it  needs  to 
expand  the  high  quality  recruiting 
market  and  bring  in  more  bright 
young  men  and  women  who  would 
have  gone  to  college  instead.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  Mr.  President.  Nothing 
else  will  bring  in  these  high  quality  re- 
cruits—not bonuses,  not  pay  raises,  not 
other  cash  inducements,  not  a  modi- 
fied VEAP  program  as  proposed  in  the 
Glenn  amendment.  Only  a  GI  bill  will 
do  the  job.  and  that  conclusion  is  su- 
ported  by  the  manpower  chiefs  of 
each  of  the  military  services.  In  my  es- 


timation, there  is  no  greater  argument 
for  the  proposal  than  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  not  be  tempted  by  substi- 
tute programs  that  advertise  lesser 
costs  and  equal  benefit.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  the  GI  bill.  The  House 
of  Representatives  recognized  this  by 
adopting  a  GI  bill  program  very 
similar  to  the  one  embodied  in  our 
amendment.  This  may  be  our  best 
chance  ever  to  get  this  program  en- 
acted. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote 
for  the  Armstrong-Cohen-Matsunaga- 
Cranston-Hollings  amendment  and 
make  the  peacetime  GI  bill  a  reality. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
very  much  thank  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii  for  his  statement.  Before  he 
leaves  the  Chamber.  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge again  the  leadership  he  has 
shown  on  this. 

When  I  decided  some  years  ago  that 
I  really  wanted  to  make  an  effort  to  do 
something  about  the  GI  bill,  the  first 
Member  of  this  body  I  went  to  talk 
about  it  was  Spark  Matsunaga.  be- 
cause he  has  shown  over  and  over 
again  not  only  his  understanding  of 
these  national  defense  and  military 
issues  but  the  fact  that  he  is  willing  to 
fight.  When  Spark  Matsunaga  signs 
on  to  get  something  done,  he  is  ready 
to  carry  the  battle  forward.  He  is 
ready  to  state  his  side  of  the  case  with 
the  kind  of  forcefulness  which  I  be- 
lieve is  going  to  carry  us  to  victory. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  are  going  to  win 
today.  Frankly,  I  think  there  is  a  good 
chance  we  will.  Whether  we  win  the 
battle  today.  6  months  from  now.  or  a 
year  from  now.  whenever  it  is,  when 
the  GI  bill  is  restored,  and  it  will  be 
restored,  in  large  measure,  the  credit 
for  that  goes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  him 
in  this  effort. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  for  his  kind  re- 
marks and  I  return  the  compliments 
because  he  has  indeed  displayed  the 
leadership  that  is  necessary  for  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  The  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado for  his  strong  statement  today, 
but  more  importantly  for  his  dedicat- 
ed effort.  In  1979.  I  believe,  when  the 
first  effort  was  made  to  reestablish 
the  GI  bill.  Senator  Armstrong  was.  in 
fact,  the  first  to  offer  this  measure.  I 
was  pleased  to  join  him  then  in  1979 
and  pleased  to  do  so  now. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  rise  with  some 
regret  today  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  though  his  amendment 
was,  in  fact,  amended  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Senator  Tower].  I  admire 
Senator  Glenn  a  great  deal.  I  particu- 


larly admire  the  trial  by  ordeal  or  tor- 
ture that  he  has  just  passed  through 
during  the  spring  months  and  the  way 
in  which  he  conducted  himself  during 
the  course  of  that  very  long  battle 
that  he  waged,  even  if  unsuccessfully, 
I  thought  with  a  great  deal  of  vitality. 

I  continue  to  admire  Senator  Glenn 
for  his  contribution  to  the  committees 
on  which  I  serve  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  pass  over  for  the 
moment  my  adiniration  for  Senator 
Tower,  which  I  could  take  perhaps 
the  next  2  or  3  hours  to  talk  about, 
the  role  he  has  had  in  the  shaping  of 
our  defense  forces  for  the  past  20 
years  or  sp  that  he  has  served  in  this 
body. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press why  I  believe  the  Glenn-Tower 
amendment,  if  it  is  adopted,  will,  at 
best,  have  only  a  negligible  impact 
and.  at  worst,  could  seriously  hamper 
the  ability  of  recruiters  to  attract  the 
high-quality, ,  educationally  motivated 
young  men  and  women  that  we  need 
in  today's  Armed  Forces. 

The  citieen-soldier  GI  bill,  as  the 
Glenn  amendment  is  called,  in  my 
judgment,  is  anything  but  a  GI  bill. 
Those  who  wish  for  a  GI  bill  should 
not  vote  for  the  Glenn  amendment, 
but  should  vote  for  the  Armstrong- 
Cohen-Matsunaga,  et  al.,  amendment 
with  the  25  cosponsors  that  we  now 
have.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  only  true  GI 
bill  that  will  be  on  the  floor  today. 

If  they  should  support  the  Glenn  ap- 
proach, what  they  will  be  supporting 
is  an  unattractive  version  of  one  of  the 
least  effective  and  most  unpopular 
Federal  programs  ever  established,  the 
Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, otherwise  known  as  VEAP. 

VEAP  was  established  as  a  replace- 
ment to  the  GI  bill  when  Congress  ter- 
minated the  GI  bill  in  1976.  A  con- 
tributory program,  it  asked  service 
personnel  to  pay  in  monthly  incre- 
ments up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,700, 
with  the  Government  matching  their 
contribution  on  a  2-for-l  basis.  The 
initial  contribution  level  was  $50  to 
$75  monthly. 

The  Glenn  proposal  is  also,  in  effect, 
contributory.  Service  members  would 
have  to  agree  to  a  reduction  of  active 
duty  pay  by  $250  per  month  and  also 
would  lose  their  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence  or  quarters.  Their  total 
contribution  of  $6,000  over  2  years 
would  be  matched  on  a  2-for-l  basis  by 
the  Government. 

The  Citizen-Soldier  Program  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Glenn  and  Senator 
Tower  would  require  service  person- 
nel to  forego  between  a  third  and  two- 
fifths  of  their  already  low  wages,  in 
addition  to  their  BAS  and  BAQ.  in 
order  to  receive  the  deferred  educa- 
tional benefit. 

The  unattractiveness  of  this  option 
is  obvious.  And  the  experience  under 
VEAP  only  confirms  the  lack  of 
appeal  of  this  approach. 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  comment? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  On  the  question  of  sub- 
sistence and  quarters,  there  has  been 
reference  to  that  several  times  this 
morning.  I  would  like  to  correct  any 
misunderstanding.  What  this  amend- 
ment would  supply  is  normal  base 
housing.  We  would  leave  it  up  to  the 
service  in  this  amendment  as  to 
whether,  if  a  person  is  assigned  to  a 
remote  site  where  there  were  no  bar- 
racks or  subsistence  available,  the 
person  would  be  given  subsistence  and 
quarters  allowance  at  that  site.  Obvi- 
ously, the  general  rule  would  apply  to 
everybody  else.  They  would  not  get 
off-base  quarters  and  subsistence.  In 
other  words,  we  are  not  trying  to  at- 
tract the  high  school  married  group. 
We  are  trying  to  attract  that  group 
that  is  trying  to  go  to  college  and 
trying  to  move  on.  They  would  nor- 
mally be  quartered  on  the  base  and 
would  have  normal  base  subsistence 
like  anyone  else. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
To  continue  with  my  comments: 

We  need  look  no  further  than  the 
first  study  conducted  to  examine  the 
VEAP  Program.  That  study  concluded 
that  a  $50  minimum— let  alone  a  mini- 
mum of  $250— discouraged  some  mem- 
bers from  enrolling.  It  recommended  a 
lower  minimum  monthly  contribution 
in  order  to  "allow  many  service  mem- 
bers who  cannot  afford  the  current 
$50  minimum  to  enroll  in  the  pro- 
gram." 

In  response  to  that  study,  the  mini- 
mum was  reduced  to  the  present  $25 
level,  and  service  members  were  also 
permitted  to  contribute  up  to  $100  if 
they  so  desired.  Still,  until  the  Army 
established  its  Ultra- VEAP  With  Kick- 
ers Program,  the  participation  rate 
was  low  and  the  dropout  rate  high 
under  VEAP  that  it  has  rendered 
VEAP,  for  all  practical  purposes,  un- 
workable. A  study  a  few  years  ago 
found  that  only  about  25  percent  of 
those  who  had  the  choice  decided  to 
participate  in  VEAP  and  that  60  per- 
cent of  those  who  had  participated 
were  no  longer  doing  so. 

Earlier,  I  pointed  out  that  the  VA 
had  paid  out  2V2  times  as  much  in  re- 
funds as  in  benefits. 

With  this  awareness  of  the  problems 
associated  with  a  contributory  pro- 
gram of  educational  benefits,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  we  would  want  to 
approve  a  new  contributory  program 
which  would  place  such  burdensome 
financial  demands  on  those  who  would 
consider  participating  in  it. 

If  this  program  were  intended  to  re- 
place VEAP,  it  could  actually  make 
the  job  of  military  recruiters  more  dif- 
ficult. If  it  were  meant  to  augment 
VEAP,  it  would,  in  effect,  be  a  nonfac- 
tor.  Why  would  smart,  educationally 
motivated  young  men  and  women  sign 
up  for  a  program  requiring  them  to 


give  up  more  than  a  third  of  their  al- 
ready low  wage  for  an  educational 
benefit  lower  than  that  which  they 
could  receive  under  the  Ultra-VEAP 
With  Kickers  Program?  The  answer  is, 
they  would  not.  There  would  simply 
be  no  incentive  to  do  so. 

If  the  Glenn  amendment  is  approved 
today,  we  will  be  doing  a  great  disserv- 
ice to  potential  recruits,  to  the  mili- 
tary services,  and  to  the  Nation.  Call- 
ing something  a  GI  bill  does  not  make 
it  one.  And  voting  for  a  proposal  such 
as  the  one  before  us  may  only  delay 
the  time  at  which  we,  in  fact,  provide 
the  kind  of  program  which  military  re- 
cruiters say  they  so  badly  need. 

The  program  is  the  one  embodied  in 
the  proposal  which  Senators  Arm- 
strong, Cranston.  Matsunaga,  Hol- 
LiNGS,  and  I  offered  earlier  this  after- 
noon. Our  amendment,  which  lost  nar- 
rowly last  year  on  a  procedural 
motion,  has  been  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  it  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  such  recognized  manpower  ex- 
perts as  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  Edward  'Shy"  Meyer  and  the 
Army's  present  Vice  Chief  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Maxwell  Thurman. 

Last  Monday,  I  had  the  occasion  to 
read  from  General  Thurman's  re- 
marks. I  shall  not  take  the  Senate's 
time  this  afternoon  to  repeat  or, 
indeed,  expand  on  them.  But  they  re- 
flected quite  clearly  his  strong  person- 
al belief  that  a  new  GI  bill  of  the 
short  embodied  in  our  amendment  is 
essential  if  the  Army  is  going  to  meet 
its  manpower  requirements. 

General  Meyer,  in  a  letter  to  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Armstrong]  also  pointed 
out.  I  thought  rather  forcefully: 

The  current  DOD  position  which  supports 
VEAP  in  the  near  term  risks  repeating  les- 
sons already  learned  from  the  past  where 
lean  recruiting  years  yielded  lower  quality 
enlistees  who  are  expensive  to  replace  and 
become  the  basis  for  a  hollow  Army.  This  is 
a  price  the  Army  can  ill  afford  to  pay 
again.  ...  In  my  view,  a  G.I.  Bill  containing 
the  features  (contained  in  the  Armstrong 
proposal)  would  be  an  extremely  critical 
piece  of  legislation  the  Congress  could  enact 
in  the  interest  of  promoting  the  long  term 
combat  readiness  of  the  military  services. 

Mr.  President,  how  many  times  have 
we  stood  on  this  floor  and  listened  to 
Members  criticize  the  state  of  readi- 
ness of  our  Armed  Forces?  How  many 
times  did  we  have  to  hear,  back  in  the 
early  1980's,  about  the  poor  quality  of 
the  people  who  are  in  the  services? 
How  many  times  did  we  have  to  keep 
invoking  Admiral  Hayward's  words, 
"We  have  a  hemorrhage  in  the  Navy. 
Our  top  quality  people  are  leaving. 
They  are  leaving  in  hundreds,  they  are 
leaving  in  thousands." 

What  was  the  reason  for  that?  It 
had  to  do  with  a  host  of  reasons,  but 
most  importantly,  it  had  to  do  with 
lack  of  adequate  pay,  had  to  do  with 
quality  of  life.  The  professional  sol- 
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diers  and  sailors  who  came  before  us 
said  there  was  a  very  important  re- 
cruiting device  that  we  were  passing 
up.  That  was  the  GI  bill.  They  called 
for  it. 

I  mentioned  this  on  Monday.  We 
hear  a  lot  about  campaign  promises. 
President  Reagan  made  a  very  strong 
campaign  promise.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  call  for  the  reintroduction  of 
a  GI  bill. 

Cap  Weinberger,  during  his  first 
year  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  said  he 
wanted  a  GI  bill.  Unfortunately,  every 
time  we  would  come  to  a  GI  bill  pro- 
posal, they  would  say.  Well,  not  right 
now;  we  cannot  really  afford  it  right 
now;  let  us  try  again  maybe  next 
year."  So  every  time,  we  have  waited 
until  next  year.  We  waited  from  1979 
to  1980.  we  waited  from  1980  to  1981 
and  from  1981  to  1982,  then  we  waited 
until  1983.  Then  last  year,  we  took 
this  measure  up.  I  think  we  were  even 
accused  at  that  time  of  acting  politi- 
cally. The  statement  was  made.  I  know 
you  people  are  all  concerned  about 
something  that  is  politically  attrac- 
tive, as  I  recall  those  words;  that  is 
why  it  is  being  introduced  during  an 
election  year— everybody  trying  to 
pick  up  some  votes. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  do  in  this 
body.  We  listen  to  our  professional 
military  witnesses,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Vice  Chiefs  of  Staff:  we  listen  to 
retired  admirals,  who  can  speak  even 
more  freely  than  they  could  while 
they  were  in  the  service  themselves. 
Every  one  of  them  to  a  person  says  we 
need  the  GI  bill.  They  are  not  looking 
for  votes;  they  arc  looking  out  for  the 
best  interests  of  this  country.  They 
want  to  make  sure  we  do  not  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  the  past,  as  we  did 
back  in  the  seventies. 

So  if  the  Glenn  amendment  is  not 
defeated  and  if  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment is  not  passed,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  we  are  only  going  to  postpone 
the  implementation  of  an  effective  GI 
bill  of  the  sort  which  General  Meyer 
and  General  Thurman  say  is  so  badly 
needed.  We  will  open  ourselves  to  jus- 
tified criticism  when  service  recruiters 
encounter  problems  in  attracting  top 
quality  individuals  to  join  the  military. 
I  went  through  this  back  in  1979  and 
1980.  When  they  started  looking  at  all 
the  mental  categories,  the  4s  and  the 
3"s.  we  started  looking  at  the  kind  of 
attrition  rates  we  had  at  that  time, 
started  looking  at  the  quality,  they 
said.  "My  God.  look  at  this  Army,  it's 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  poor,  uneducat- 
ed people,  not  motivated  and  not  very 
bright."  The  cry  they  had  at  that  time 
was.  we  have  to  have  a  draft.  Some- 
body said,  wait  a  minute,  a  draft  is  not 
necessary  at  this  time.  What  we  need 
is  something  to  make  service  life  at- 
tractive so  they  will  stay. 

You  can  run  a  draft  tomorrow  and 
run  all  the  18-  and  19-year-old  males— 
and  females  to  the  extent  they  want 
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to  volunteer— through  a  military  pro- 
gram and  they  would  leave  at  the  end 
of  2  years.  Are  you  more  militarily 
ready  at  the  end  of  that  2-year  period 
of  time?  I  submit  the  ar\swer  is  clearly 
no. 

The  people  we  were  losing  were  the 
ones  who  had  12,  13.  14  years  in  serv- 
ice, midlevel.  midcareer  personnel 
leaving  in  droves  because  they  said  it 
is  simply  not  worth  staying  in  any- 
more; I  can  do  a  lot  better  outside  and 
be  home  every  night  for  dinner. 

So  somebody  said,  let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
people  we  are  asking  to  give  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  this  country.  That 
means  better  pay,  better  quality  of 
life,  better  environmental  circum- 
stances, reform  the  way  we  attract 
quality  people  to  serve  our  country. 
When  we  took  that  action,  there  was  a 
dramatic  reversal  in  the  quality  of 
people  coming  in  and  the  retention  of 
those  who  wanted  to  stay.  Now  that 
we  are  up  there  and  meeting  our  re- 
cruiting goals,  we  are  ignoring  the 
warning  signs  on  the  horizon. 

The  warning  signs,  as  outlined  by 
my  colleague  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong], are  that  the  economy  is  im- 
proving. That  is  going  to  have  a  nega- 
tive impact  on  the  types  of  people  we 
want  to  come  into  our  services.  The 
warning  signs  are  we  are  going  to  have 
fewer  young  people  going  into  the 
services.  We  have  fewer  people  now 
available.  The  warning  signs  are  that 
we  are  cutting  back  on  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  service,  that  we  are  capping 
pay  again,  just  as  we  did  back  in  the 
1970's:  "We  promise  you  5  percent 
next  year,  we  shall  cap  you  3  or  4  per- 
cent this  year."  Next  year  we  shall 
say.  "Well,  we  did  promise  5,  but  the 
economic  times  are  tough  so  we  are 
going  to  get  you  around  4  again,  but 
don't  worry;  we  still  have  you  in 
mind.  " 

That  is  what  we  have  done  in  the 
past  and  it  has  led  to  near  disaster. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  avoid 
now.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  put 
something  in  place  which  will,  for  the 
first  time  in  almost  a  decade,  really 
make  a  significant  difference  in  the 
ability  of  our  recruiters  to  attract 
high-quality,  highly  motivated  young 
men  and  women. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  play 
games  with  military  manpower  policy. 
Those  who  wish  to  thwart  efforts  to 
provide  fair  compensation  and  neces- 
sary incentives  for  military  service 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  their 
actions. 

What  we  have  today  is  a  choice  be- 
tween a  program  which  has  a  proven 
record  of  success;  namely,  the  GI  bill, 
the  approach  embodied  in  the  propos- 
al we  are  offering,  and  one  about 
which  little  is  known,  but  one  thing  is 
clear:  It  will  not  be  an  attractive  incen- 
tive to  bring  potential  recruits. 


Approval  of  such  a  program  will 
only  compound  the  difficulties  already 
being  felt  by  recruiters.  Approval  of 
our  approach,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
are  given  the  fair  chance  of  presenting 
it.  will  give  those  recruiters  the  tool 
they  say  they  most  need  to  appeal  to 
the  top  quality  young  people  we  hope 
to  attract  and.  indeed,  we  must  at- 
tract, into  military  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  my  colleague 
Mr.  Armstrong  in  calling  upon  our 
colleagues  to  support  the  Armstrong 
GI  bill  proposal  and  to  reject  that  of 
Senator  Glenn  and  Senator  Tower. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Certainly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  One  of  my  concerns  is 
the  retention.  How  do  you  deal  with 
the  problem  of  retention  if  someone 
comes  in  and  gets  benefits  after  a  time 
and  gets  out  who  otherwise  might  stay 
in?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  retention  is  as 
big  a  problem  as  initial  acquisition. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Retention  is  a  problem 
right  now.  What  this  would  do  is  no 
guarantee  they  would  have  to  leave  at 
the  end  of  3  years.  They  can  postpone 
or  defer  that  benefit  until  such  time 
as  they  decide  they  want  to  go  into 
education  or  a  career  or  whatever  they 
say  they  want.  They  know  this  is 
money  in  the  bank  they  can  take  out 
at  some  future  time. 

By  the  same  token.  I  say  to  my 
friend.  I  think  he  knows  that  educa- 
tional benefits  are  the  greatest  incen- 
tive the  recruiters  say  they  have  to  get 
these  high-quality  people  into  the 
service.  I  think  we  have  to  balance 
that  against  what  the  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting, that  they  will  leave  at  the  end 
of  2  or  3  years.  I  think  the  evidence 
has  been  to  the  contrary  in  the  past. 

Mr.  TOWER.  According  to  the  CBO 
estimates,  what  we  are  paying  is  about 
$200,000  for  each  additional  high-qual- 
ity recruit.  It  gets  to  be  a  very  expen- 
sive program.  We  would  be  better  ad- 
vised to  give  them  bonuses  for  signing 
up. 

That  is  a  pretty  high  premium  to 
pay  for  whatever  we  would  get  in  the 
way  of  additional  high-quality  re- 
cruits. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  submit  to  my  friend 
from  Texas  in  terms  of  the  high  price 
that  has  to  be  paid  for  high-quality 
personnel,  we  get  a  pretty  good  deal.  If 
you  want  to  ask  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  start  supporting  procurement 
requests.  M-1  tanks,  if  you  want  to  ask 
the  Members  to  start  supporting  re- 
quests for  all  of  these  very  exotic,  new. 
complicated  weapons  systems,  you 
t)etter  have  the  kind  of  people  who  are 
going  to  be  attracted  to  come  in  to 
man  those  systems. 

I  would  suggest  also  to  my  colleague 
that  his  proposal  would  really  require 
the  person  to  leave  the  service  in  order 
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to  take  advantage  of  it  at  the  end  of  2 
years. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  a  targeted  pro- 
gram. It  is  designed  for  specific  effect. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  I  know  that  people  who 
advocate  this  program  feel  it  is  a  good 
way  to  hedge  against  the  possibility 
we  may  have  to  have  a  draft.  What  I 
am  telling  the  Senator  is  with  re- 
straints on  military  spending  and  with 
annual  assaults  being  made  on  the 
Presidential  spending  requests  for  de- 
fense, and  with  annually  the  Congress 
funding  at  well  below  the  OOD  re- 
quest, persoimel  costs  are  a  very  high 
percentage  of  military  spending.  With 
the  GI  bill.  I  think  you  are  going  to 
add  more  to  personnel  costs  than  what 
you  are  going  to  realize  in  the  way  of 
additional  recruitment,  and  the  more 
costly  you  make  personnel  the  more 
likely  you  are  to  hasten  the  day  when 
the  Congress  may  give  some  serious 
consideration  to  going  back  to  a  draft. 

Now,  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
worse  than  a  draft.  When  I  think  of 
the  generation  of  Americans  who  were 
drafted  in  the  service,  it  turned  out 
pretty  good.  John  Glenn  was  not 
drafted;  he  volunteered,  but  he  would 
have  been  drafted  if  he  had  not  volun- 
teered. I  volunteered,  but  I  know  I 
would  have  been  drafted  if  I  had  not 
volunteered.  There  is  probably  no 
greater  incentive  for  people  volunteer- 
ing for  the  service  than  the  draft.  Let 
me  just  warn  the  Senator  from  Maine 
that  he  is  Initiating  a  costly  program. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Let  me  make  two 
points.  Let  me  cite  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  who,  when  faced  with  a 
choice  of  whether  or  not  he  would 
rather  have  more  money  for  ships  or 
more  money  for  quality  personnel, 
came  out  in  favor  of  the  manpower.  I 
do  not  know  that  anyone  has  disputed 
that  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  including  the  chairman 
himself. 

Second,  let  me  read  what  General 
Thurman  has  said  in  response  to  the 
kind  of  objection  that  the  Senator  has 
offered.  He  said: 

Provision  of  education  benefits  need  not 
affect  retention  adversely.  First,  the  Army 
does  not  need  or  want  to  retain  all  soldiers 
who  enlist.  Ttie  understanding  and  maturity 
that  a  former  soldier  takes  with  him  when 
he  returns  to  college  or  to  the  civilian  com- 
munity strengthens  the  nation.  Many  enter 
college  ROTC  programs  and  return  to  the 
Army  as  superb  junior  officers.  Others  grow 
to  serve  In  leadership  positions  throughout 
American  society,  embued  with  the  values 
and  ethics  of  service. 

Second,  provisions  can  be  made  to  aid  re- 
tention of  scddiers  who  want  to  stay  in  the 
military  and  who  we  want  to  be  the  leaders 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  Foremost  among 
the  possibilities  is  transferability.  If  a  sol- 
dier sees  that  the  education  of  his  children 
is  provided  for.  he  and  his  spouse  are  more 
likely  to  stay,  accepting  often  arduous  as- 
signments but  gratified  by  the  service  they 
perform. 


So  here  we  have  one  of  the  leading 
spokesmen  within  the  military  itself 
giving  two  very  good  reasons  as  to  why 
we  should  support  the  GI  bill. 

Mr.  EVANS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
my  other  colleagues  as  a  supporter  of 
this  GI  bill  amendment.  I  do  so  with 
an  interesting  three-way  relationship 
with  the  GI  bill  over  past  years.  First, 
I  was  a  beneficiary  of  the  GI  bill  from 
World  War  II,  and  I  saw  and  studied 
and  succeeded  in  college  with  my  col- 
leagues who  represented  that  first 
wave  of  returning  veterans  from 
World  War  II  who  through  their  stud- 
ies and  subsequent  successes  have 
done  much  for  this  country.  I  recog- 
nize that  as  one  of  the  great  invest- 
ments we  made  at  that  time.  But  I  also 
speak  as  one  who  served  the  last  7 
years  as  a  college  president  and  also 
who  served  for  12  years  as  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Waslitngton.  In  both 
cases  I  had  close  association  with  the 
end  results  of  the  GI  bill  or,  converse- 
ly, the  results  of  the  educational  fail- 
ure. 

First,  as  a  college  president,  we  still 
many  years  after  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  had  many  students  who  were 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  GI  bill.  Some 
10  percent  of  our  student  body  was 
still  studying  under  that  program. 
Many  of  them  were  students  who 
simply  could  not  have  carried  on  their 
education  without  it.  All  of  the  other 
financial  assistance  programs  avail- 
able, the  Pell  grants  and  student  loans 
and  other  elements,  are  collectively  in- 
sufficient to  take  care  of  the  financial 
requirements  of  today's  college  and 
university  students.  Tuitions  necessar- 
ily have  escalated  far  more  rapidly 
than  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  exceeding- 
ly difficult  today,  especially  in  private 
institutions,  to  finance  the  total  cost 
of  education.  But  I  did  see  students- 
most  of  them  older;  most  of  them  mar- 
ried, most  of  them  working,  most  of 
them  making  unusual  sacrifices  in 
order  to  finish  an  education  and 
become  a  more  productive  and  contrib- 
uting member  of  society— who  were 
only  able  to  make  it  because  the  GI 
bill  filled  the  gap  between  what  they 
could  get  elsewhere  in  benefits  and 
what  they  could  earn  on  their  own, 
and  the  cost  of  their  education. 

We  should  feel  fortunate  that  these 
men  and  women,  most  of  them  older 
than  the  typical  student,  were  abl<^  to 
come  back  and  finish  an  education  and 
contribute  to  the  high  technology  soci- 
ety we  are  rapidly  becoming. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  demograph- 
ics of  the  rest  of  this  decade  and  the 
rest  of  this  century.  At  the  risk  of  re- 
peating what  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  said,  we  are  facing  an  unusu- 
al period  during  the  next  10  years  and 


perhaps  some  time  beyond.  We  will  see 
a  drop  of  about  20  percent  in  the 
number  of  18-year-olds.  Mr.  President, 
if  you  do  not  think  that  is  an  ominous 
figure  to  one  who  has  served  as  a  col- 
lege or  university  president,  you  are 
just  not  thinking.  But  it  is  also  an  omi- 
nous figure  to  those  who  seek  recruits 
for  the  military  and  will  also  be  an 
ominous  figure  to  those  who  seek 
young  people  to  fill  the  needs  of  our 
industrial  society.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  the  last  decade  was 
that  we  were  able  to  assimilate  the 
number  of  new  entrants  into  our  work 
force,  without  unemployment  growing 
faster  than  it  did.  We  had  a  huge 
number  of  war  babies  come  into  the 
work  force.  Most  of  them  are  working 
and  effectively  contributing,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  expanded  markedly 
the  number  of  women  who  were  full- 
time  participants  in  the  work  force. 
We  have  built  a  society,  we  have  built 
job  requirements,  and  we  have  built  an 
industrial  base  which  depends  on  a 
certain  number  of  new  people  coming 
into  that  work  force.  And  so.  the  next 
few  years  are  going  to  be  years  of  high 
competition,  and  rather  than  facing 
problems  of  youth  unemployment, 
except  in  certain  restricted  areas,  we 
will  be  facing  a  time  of  severe  competi- 
tion for  those  young,  new  entrants  to 
the  labor  force.  Competition  from 
those  who  would  seek  to  advance  their 
education  by  encouraging  them  to  go 
to  college,  university,  or  advanced 
training  beyond  high  school;  competi- 
tion from  the  work  force  which  would 
like  hire  them  and  effectively  partici- 
pating; and  competition,  of  course, 
from  the  military  which  has  continu- 
ing manpower  requirements. 

I  do  not  think  this  should  be  viewed 
just  as  an  expenditure  relating  to  our 
military,  it  is  much  broader  than  that. 
The  GI  bill  has  consequences  which  go 
far  beyond  military  preparedness,  al- 
though that  may  well  be  one  of  the 
most  important  initial  benefits. 

We  have  over  the  years,  since  World 
War  II,  developed  a  comprehensive 
network  of  community  colleges,  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  of  vocational 
and  technical  programs,  many  of 
which  serve  on-base  students  today. 

We  have  considerable  relationships 
with  the  military  and  the  various  GI 
bill  educational  programs  which  have 
been  established  over  the  years.  The 
educational  establishment  is  uniquely 
prepared  to  continue  to  carry  on  what 
we  have  built  so  well  over  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  consider 
also  the  long-term  nature  of  what  this 
amendment  would  do.  It  is  important 
to  give  to  our  military  establishment 
some  long-term  recruiting  strategy,  to 
not  have  to  go  to  potential  new  re- 
cruits and  say,  "Well,  we  have  a  new 
program,  but  we  cannot  depend  on  its 
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continuing  for  very  long  because  it  is 
experimental  and  has  a  cutoff  date.  " 

Especially  at  this  time,  with  what  we 
are  facing  in  terms  of  the  decrease  in 
the  manpower  pool,  we  ought  to  give 
our  military  what  they  have  been 
asking  for— long-term  recruitment 
policies  which  are  dependable  and 
which  will  work. 

I  said  that  it  was  more  important 
than  just  this  relationship  to  the  mili- 
tary. I  think  this  concept  is  a  splendid 
one  for  other  service  opportunities, 
not  that  it  should  be  considered  today, 
but  it  may  well  be  considered  at  some 
time  in  the  future. 

I  have  served  for  the  last  7  years  on 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  and  during 
that  time  I  participated  as  a  member 
of  their  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in 
Higher  Education,  under  Clark  Kerr. 
One  of  the  major  studies  of  that  era 
was  a  study  on  American  youth— not 
just  youth  as  related  to  education,  but 
youth  generally  and  their  potential 
and  alternative  opportunities.  Among 
those  alternative  opportunities  were 
suggestions  that,  for  some,  a  youth 
conservation  corps  or  similar  programs 
might  well  be  an  alternative  of  value. 
A  national  volunteer  service,  not  man- 
datory, but  voluntary,  might  also  be  a 
potential  al^mative  for  our  youth. 

In  fact,  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
some  10  years  ago,  we  embarked  on 
just  such  a  program,  which  proved  to 
be  remarkably  cost  effective,  remark- 
ably popular,  and  one  which  I  believe 
could  well  be  emulated  elsewhere  in 
the  country. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  was  that  programs  of  this 
nature  might  also  benefit  from  those 
participants  gaining  educational  cred- 
its in  much  the  same  way  military  par- 
ticipants would  gain  educational  cred- 
its toward  the  GI  bill.  That  is  why  I 
believe  it  has  potential  ramifications 
which  go  far  beyond  the  military  and 
could  be  of  considerable  benefit  to 
almost  any  young  man  or  woman. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  fundamental 
questions  that  could  be  asked  is.  "Why 
vote  for  this  relatively  large  expendi- 
ture just  after  we  have  concluded  5 
weeks  of  debate  and  a  vote  on  a  deficit 
reduction  package?"  We  make  expend- 
itures in  Congress  and  we  make  ex- 
penditures in  this  country.  We  make 
them  because  we  want  to  or  because 
we  have  to.  But  we  also  make  invest- 
ments. There  is  sometimes  a  consider- 
able difference  between  an  expendi- 
ture and  an  investment. 

Here  Is  where  my  responsibility  and 
experience  as  Governor.  I  think,  bear 
on  this  GI  bill.  To  the  degree  that, 
through  education,  we  can  reduce 
future  failures,  we  have  a  chance  to 
reduce  the  governmental  costs  which 
are  associated  with  those  failures.  I 
have  seen  far  too  many  younger 
people  who  otherwise  could  be  effec- 
tively employed  who  are  on  welfare 


because  they  are  simply  incapable  of 
working.  They  are  in  corrective  and 
expensive  job  programs  l)ecause  they 
have  failed  to  get  educational  benefits 
earlier.  Some  are  in  prison  and  almost 
all  those  in  prison  are  uneducated. 
They  have  seen  some  failure  in  their 
educational  opportunity  in  the  past, 
amd  most  of  them  are  young.  As  Gov- 
ernor. I  had  to  finance  the  cost  of  fail- 
ure, as  did  all  the  Governors  through- 
out this  country,  and  as  we  do  at  the 
national  level. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  good  in- 
vestment, for  a  few  thousand  dollars 
per  year,  to  give  someone  an  opportu- 
nity for  further  education,  and  to  be 
an  effective  participant  in  our  society, 
than  it  is  to  spend  from  $10,000  to 
$50,000  a  year  to  incarcerate  someone 
in  a  prison,  to  keep  them  on  welfare, 
or  to  engage  them  in  a  corrective  and 
sometimes  not  very  effective  jobs  pro- 
gram. I  think  this  could  well  be  one  of 
the  most  important  investments,  for 
the  amount  of  money  involved,  in  the 
future  of  this  Nation. 

We  are  concerned  and  recently  have 
read  much  about  the  quality  of  our 
education.  We  are  on  our  way.  with 
the  benefits  of  recent  reports  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  raised  educational 
quality  to  a  high  position  on  our  do- 
mestic agenda,  to  do  something  about 
that.  But  education  quality  is  only 
one-half  of  education.  The  other  is 
those  who  can  and  will  participate  in 
education.  We  provide  the  opportuni- 
ty: now  we  need  to  provide  the  access. 

We  will  need  all  of  the  educated  and 
trained  people  we  can  get  for  the  rest 
of  this  century  to  provide  the  skills 
necessary  for  our  country  and  the 
skills  necessary  for  our  military.  We 
build  the  success  of  this  Nation  in  its 
post-World  War  II  progress  fundamen- 
tally on  the  strength  and  the  success 
of  the  GI  bill  of  World  War  II.  Korea, 
and  Vietnam.  I  think  it  is  time  now  to 
extend  that  success  so  that  we  can 
continue  the  strength  and  success  of 
this  country  for  the  remainder  of  this 
century. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
moved  by  the  eloquence  and  common- 
sense  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington.  Senator  Evans.  He 
talks  from  a  position  of  experience: 
and  if  our  colleagues  would  listen,  we 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  passing 
this  particular  amendment. 

My  support  for  the  GI  bill  comes 
from  my  experience  of  having  opposed 
the  Volunteer  Army.  Back  in  1971  and 
1972.  you  could  look  at  the  casualty 
figures  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  see 
•  that  it  was  being  fought  by  the  black, 
the  poor,  and  the  disadvantaged.  I 
argued  at  the  time,  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  that  that  is  what  we 
would  end  up  with— a  Volunteer  Army 
of  the  black,  the  poor,  and  the  disad- 
vantaged. The  events  since  then  have 
verified  my  earlier  position. 


In  sponsoring  a  GI  bill,  I  would  like 
to  have  been  proved  wrong.  I  would 
like  the  Volunteer  Army  to  work.  That 
is  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  I  not 
only  have  been  sponsoring  a  draft, 
which  I  think  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  return  to,  but  also  to  make  one  last 
college  try  for  success  of  this  Volun- 
teer Army.  I  think  nothing  could  help 
it  more  at  this  time  than  a  GI  bill. 

The  GI  bill  worked,  as  Senator 
Evans  has  pointed  out.  It  worked  ex- 
tremely well.  I  happen  to  be  another 
beneficiary  who  came  back  from  the 
war  and  went  through  law  school  on 
the  GI  bill.  I  still  have  some  eligibility, 
and  if  we  can  stop  some  of  these  night 
sessions,  maybe  I  can  go  to  American 
University  and  use  the  rest  of  it  at 
night  classes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  believe  his  eligibil- 
ity has  expired  if  he  did  not  claim  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  has  expired.  If  he 
seeks  additional  education,  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  it  himself. 

Mr.  GLENN.  He  needs  another 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  need  another 
amendment.  I  see  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  reinstitution  of  the  GI  bill 
program. 

I  say  this  with  a  strong  conviction. 

We  need  the  GI  bill. 

In  1984,  spending  for  our  national 
defense  will  be  $265  billion. 

The  1985  budget  for  defense  will  be 
$290  to  $300  billion  or  double  the  $145 
billion  provided  for  defense  in  1980. 

About  half  the  defense  budget  goes 
toward  weapons  R&D  and  procure- 
ment and  operations  and  mainte- 
nance—for the  readiness  and  sustain- 
ability  of  our  troops. 

The  remaining  50  percent  is  spent 
on  our  manpower  needs. 

The  DOD  says  that  we  are  getting 
the  high  quality,  trainable  personnel 
through  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
[AVF]  that  are  needed  to  operate  our 
new  and  advanced  technology  systems. 

Everywhere  one  turns  are  heard 
wondrous  stories  of  how  the  DOD  is 
more  than  meeting  its  recruiting  ob- 
jectives. 

We  hear  that  the  "military  is  back." 

It  is  respectable.  We  are  over  the 
'Vietnam  syndrome." 

I  do  not  believe  that. 

I  do  not  feel  that  any  member  of 
this  committee  or  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
believes  that. 

Check  the  polls  and  see  how  your  av- 
erage American  feels  about  troops  in 
Central  America. 

No.  we  are  not  over  Vietnam  when  it 
comes  to  American  involvement. 

There's  one  reason  and  only  one 
reason  why  the  military  is  meeting  its 
recruitment  objectives. 

There  are  no  jobs  for  the  young  17- 
to  25-year-old  citizens. 


The  success  of  the  AVF  does  not 
come  from  an  enlightened  citizenry 
that  feels  a  duty  to  serve  its  nation. 

It  comes  only  from  the  hard  times 
that  all  our  young  citizens  are  facing 
and  from  the  sobering  fact  that  for 
them  there  is  no  job  market. 

Teenage  unemployment  is  20  per- 
cent: for  black  teenagers,  unemploy- 
ment is  50  percent. 

The  Reagan  administration  promises 
an  economic  revival  while  our  young 
people  grow  desperate  for  woTrk. 

But  the  DOD  incredibly  boasts  that 
it  is  successful  in  meeting  personnel 
goals. 

They  hide  the  truth  that  their  suc- 
cess comes  only  fro{p  the  pains  of  idle- 
ness and  unemployment  resulting 
from  callous  policies  that  favor  the 
wealthy  at  the  deprivation  of  all 
others. 

And  now  we  are  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  thousands  of  college  grad- 
uates unable  to  find  employment  in 
the  Reagan  depression. 

Their  only  hope  lies  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 

This  is  not  a  conunitment  for  nation- 
al duty— but  the  path  of  last  resort. 

Out  on  the  recent  campaign,  and  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  was 
there  also,  I  thought  maybe  I  could 
get  my  friend,  the  Reverend  Jesse 
Jackson  to  help  me  talk  about  the 
draft  and  minorities  in  the  services.  So 
in  one  of  the  debates  I  asked  him 
questions  on  this  issue.  Reverend  J8u;k- 
son  had  visited  the  front  in  Europe 
last  September  and  he  met  with  quite 
a  number  of  minority  groups  primarily 
black  soldiers  at  the  front  lines. 

As  Senators  well  know,  there  is  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  blacks  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  relationship  to  the 
overall  population. 

In  trying  to  ask  questions  which 
would  suggest  a  favorable  answer  on 
that  relative  to  a  draft,  asking  about 
the  disproportionate  numbers  and 
whether  we  should  have  a  draft.  Rev- 
erend Jackson  turned  and  made  this 
statement,  and  I  remember  writing  it 
down  at  the  particular  time.  He  said: 

They  are  not  over  there  to  defend  their 
country;  they  are  over  there  to  have  a  job. 

That  is  a  sad  commentary.  That  is  a 
sad  commentary  in  today's  America. 

I  thought  that  the  best  single  bar- 
gaining chip  we  could  have  given  our 
President  on  his  recent  visit  to  Europe 
in  talking  to  the  leaders  of  the  free 
world  who,  generally  speaking  have 
universal  draft  systems  in  their  coun- 
tries, was  to  demonstrate  America's 
willingness  to  support  its  Armed 
Forces.  Instead,  we  focus  on  money,  on 
matters  such  as  MX  or  B-1  or  some  of 
these  other  sophisticated  pieces  of 
weaponry.  More  than  a  demonstration 
of  military  power,  we  need  a  demon- 
stration of  will  power.  Everyone  needs 
to  be  committed  to  our  national  de- 
fense. But  since  we  do  not  have  a  cross 


section  of  the  population  in  the  serv- 
ices we  lack  a  cross  section  of  support. 

I  think  the  GI  bill  presently  in  front 
of  us  would  go  a  long  way  to  repair 
that  particular  defect. 

The  administration's  view  of  success 
ignores,  when  they  talk  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Volunteer  Army,  the  broad- 
ening need  that  we  have  for  the  high- 
est quality  and  educated  recruit  for 
today's  Army.  The  percentage  of  re- 
cruits that  score  in  category  I  and  cat- 
egory II  in  the  Armed  Forces  qualifi- 
cation test  is  much  lower  today  than 
the  percent  of  draftees  scoring  in  the 
same  category  in  1964,  the  last  prewar 
year  before  Vietnam:  33.7  percent  of 
our  draftees  scored  in  these  highest 
categories  in  1964;  recent  complete  fig- 
ures available  from  1981  show  that 
only  23.6  percent  scored  in  categories  I 
andlL 

With  the  recent  depression  and  the 
influx  of  unemployed  high  school 
graduates  into  the  Armed  Forces  has 
caused  some  improvement  in  1982  and 
1983  figures. 

When  we  look  at  the  demographics 
of  the  changing  male  population  and 
if  we  exclude  the  college  graduates, 
and  there  are  not  many  college  gradu- 
ates enlisting  in  the  services,  we  will 
have  a  very  difficult  recruiting  period 
ahead  of  us.  If  the  projected  male  col- 
lege population  is  excluded  from  the 
potential  of  Department  of  Defense 
recruits  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
early  1990's  to  recruit  more  than  1  out 
of  every  2  males,  where  in  1980  we  are 
calling  on  1  in  5.  We  won't  be  able  to 
reach  such  goals  unless  we  start 
moving  as  strongly  as  we  possibly  can, 
making  every  possible  effort  for  the 
success  of  the  Volunteer  Army. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  cost  of  the 
GI  bill.  The  CBO  estimate  shows  that 
there  will  be  relatively  little  cost  at  all. 

In  1985,  1986.  and  1987,  for  the  first 
3  years  there  would  be  zero  cost.  By 
1988  and  1989.  it  will  be  $250  million 
to  $300  million,  and  that  does  not  go 
up  dramatically.  By  the  year  2000  it 
will  be  $877  million. 

That  is  a  nominal  cost  for  when  one 
considers  the  costs  of  weapons  systems 
in  the  multibillions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars. When  you  consider  in  1980  we 
had  a  $145  billion  defense  bill  and  by 
next  year  we  are  going  to  have  double 
that  to  almost  $300  billion.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  that,  of  course,  is  going  to 
equipment  procurement,  R&D,  and 
the  other  50  percent  has  gone  to  our 
manpower  needs,  and  these  continue 
to  go  up  in  order  to  maintain  the  num- 
bers much  less  the  quality  that  has 
been  lacking. 

So  I  think  this  is  really  a  nominal 
savings  of  what  will  be  the  cost  in 
trying  to  continue  on  with  a  Volunteer 
Army,  and  I  solicit  our  colleagues  to 
look  at  it  closely  and  consider  the  tes- 
timony of  many  defense  exports  and 
President  Reagan  in  support  of  the  GI 
bill. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
informal  CBO  estimate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  esti- 
mate was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GI  bill— Informal  CBO  estimate 
Fiscal  year:  Millions 

1985 0 

1986 0 

1987 0 

1988 $250.5 

1989 328.5 

1990 401.0 

1991 468.5 

1992 569.0 

1993 640.0 

1994 693.5 

1995 719.0 

1996 768.0 

1997 804.0 

1998 838.0 

1999 867.0 

2000 877.0 

Does  not  include  offset  for  reduction  of  recruiting 
costs  due  to  anticipated  increases  resulting  from  GI 
bill. 

Includes  offset  for  termination  of  VEAP  as  pres- 
ently constituted  (with  kickers). 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  upgrade  the  quality  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  reward  those  that 
sacrifice  for  our  national  security. 

A  new  GI  bill  is  the  most  effective, 
and  cost-effective  step  we  can  take  to 
improve  the  quality  of  recruits  for  our 
Armed  Forces. 

To  meet  this  goal,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
troduce—along with  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  Armstrong,  Mat- 
suNAGA,  Cohen,  and  Cranston— a  new 
GI  bill  program  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

We  must  recruit  more  high-quality, 
highly  motivated  young  men  and 
women. 

The  manning  problems  of  our 
Armed  Forces  will  become  quite  severe 
in  future  years  when  the  pool  of 
young,  service-age  people  is  dimin- 
ished and  if  our  economy  improves. 

Demographic  forecasts  show  that 
young  males  age  19  will  diminish  over 
the  next  decade  by  25  percent. 

The  educational  benefits  provided 
by  a  new  GI  bill  should  attract  in- 
creased numbers  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates into  the  services  and  will  assist 
them  in  retaining  the  career  middle- 
grade  noncommissioned  officers 
needed  to  train  and  lead  our  fighting 
men. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  GI 
bill,  veterans  could  receive  education 
»-ssistance  payments  of  up  to  $300  per 
month  for  up  to  a  total  of  36  months 
while  attending  an  approved  educa- 
tional institution. 

Eligibility  for  benefits  at  this  level 
would  be  attained  through  a  number 
of  active  duty  and  Reserve  service  op- 
tions. 

For  example,  a  young  man  could 
enlist  for  2  years  of  active  duty  and 
agree  to  serve  4  years  in  the  Reserves 
to  become  eligible  for  the  maximum 
benefits  commencing  at  the  time  he  is 
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honorably     discharged     from     active 
duty. 

A  longer  period  of  active  duty  woulc 
reduce  the  Reserve  obligation. 

Military  personnel  who  perform  in 
critical  skill  and  combat  arms  jobs  as 
designated  by  a  service  Secretary 
could  be  eligible  for  up  to  a  $600  a 
month  benefit. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it 
also  provides  educational  benefits  for 
persons  who  serve  in  the  Reserve 
Forces  without  having  served  on  active 
duty. 

While  the  benefits  for  eligible  re- 
servists are  roughly  one-third  of  what 
is  provided  to  active  service  veterans, 
they  are  still  substantial  and  should 
prove  to  be  an  attractive  recruitment 
incentive. 

The  Reserves  are  experiencing  even 
greater  difficulties  in  filling  their 
ranks  with  quality  people  than  the 
Active  Forces. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  providing  the  needed  in- 
centives to  draw  young  men  and 
women  into  the  Reserve  Forces. 

A  second  unique  feature  of  the  bill 
which  should  have  the  greatest  appeal 
to  our  career  military  people  is  a  pro- 
vision which  provides  for  transferabil 
ity  of  benefits. 

As  written,  the  bill  would  enable  a 
Ijerson  eligible  for  education  benefits 
to  transfer  these  benefits  to  one  or 
more  of  his  dependents— but  not  to 
exceed  the  36-month/$300  level. 

This  requires  a  contribution  from 
the  military  member  that  is  matched 
on  a  2-for-l  basis  by  the  DOD. 

Thus,  for  every  $1,000  contributed 
by  the  serviceman.  DOD  will  kick  in 
$2,000. 

I  believe  that  this  will  provide  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  retention  incentive 
for  many  of  the  very  important 
middle-grade  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers. 

An  alarmingly  large  number  of  these 
small  unit  leaders  are  presently  leav 
ing  the  services  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  send  their  children  to  college 
on  the  military  pay  they  receive. 

This  bill  can  provide  them  the  assist- 
ance they  need  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren while  continuing  in  a  career  that 
most  of  them  prefer. 

Support  for  the  GI  bill  starts  at  the 
White  House.  President  Reagan  indi- 
cated he  would  reinstitute  the  GI  bill 
as  a  campaign  promise  that  is  yet  un- 
filled. Nonetheless.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
vide the  following  quotations  from  the 
many  supporters  of  the  GI  bill  pro- 
gram: 

■I  will  ask  Congress  lo  reinstate  the  G.l. 
Bill,  a  program  which  was  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  most  rapid  advance  ever  in  the 
educational  level  of  our  population." - 
Ronald  Reagan.  Televised  Address  to 
Nation.  Octol)er  19,  1980 

President  Reagan  is  far  from  alone  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  the  country  of  a  new  G.I.  Bill. 
Below  are  excerpts  from  the  testimony  at 


the  most  recent  of  the  24  hearings  that 
have  been  held  on  the  GI  Bill  during  the 
last  three  Congresses,  this  one  before  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  on  April 
12.  1983: 

The  Army  must  have  an  educational  pull 
mechanism  permanently  authorized  in  law 
which  is  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  year 
to  year  change.  .  .  .  The  education  benefits 
about  which  we  are  spesOcing  do  two  things 
at  once.  They  are  recruitment  incentives  for 
us,  and  they  are  rewards  for  service  to  the 
Nation  "—LTG  Maxwell  Thurman,  USA, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel. 

"No  Americans  are  more  deserving  of  edu- 
cational assistance  than  those  who  serve  our 
Nation  in  the  military  services  I  believe 
their  service  and  their  sacrifice  should  be 
rewarded  Although  the  individual  services 
would  benefit  greatly  by  a  GI.  Bill,  I  believe 
in  the  long  run  our  country  benefits  even 
more.  "-Vice  Adm  Lando  Zech.  USN, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

I  think  the  GI  Bill  is  a  must  for  the 
future  I  have  tieen  in  the  recruiting  busi- 
ness, and  I  can  look  down  the  pike  and  know 
that  the  talent  market  is  going  to  become 
much  smaller,  competition  is  going  lo 
become  much  more  intense  with  industry 
and  other  means  looking  for  the  quality  of 
youngsters  we  want,  and  I  think  that  a  good 
education  bill  in  the  future  will  be  of  great 
assistance  —LlGen  C.  G  Cooper,  USMC, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for-  Manpower. 

There  us  no  question  about  it:  A  new  GI. 
Bill  will  help  recruitment,  retention  and  so 
ciety,  and  I  think  it  is  especially  important 
as  we  look  down  the  road  and  see  a  recover- 
ing economy,  a  declining  pool  of  eligible 
youth  to  serve  the  country,  and  some  pro- 
grammed growth  in  the  Air  Force.  A  new 
G  I  Bill  would  help  us  attract  and  retain 
the  kinds  cf  people  that  we  need  in  the  in- 
creasingly complex  and  high  technology  Air 
Force  that  we  have  today. '—Maj.  Gen.  Ken- 
neth Peek,  USAF,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Manpower  Si  Personnel 

The  VFW  supports  the  concept  of  a 
peacetime  G  I  Bill  and  has  testified  so  on 
previous  occasions.  We  recognize  the  unde- 
niable need  of  the  military  to  attract  and 
retain  qualified.  high-calil)er  personnel. 
James  N  Magill.  Special  A.sst.,  Natl  Leg 
Service,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  G  I  Bill  model  for  recruitment  and 
retention  is  preferable  to  a  contributory 
educational  program. "-G.  Michael  Schlee, 
Director,  Natl  Security  Commission,  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

AMVETS.  which  was  bom  with  the  ongi 
nal  G  I  Bill.  t>elieves  that  the  traditional 
hard  dustinctions  between  wartime  and 
peacetime  veterans,  which  has  formed  the 
matrix  for  much  of  our  veterans'  legislation, 
IS  becoming  increasingly  irrelevant  in  this 
age  of  constant,  increasingly  dangerous  and 
expensive  struggle  with  the  forces  of  totali- 
tarian communism  throughout  the 
world.  .  The  sacrifices  which  military 
service  exacts,  especially  in  terms  of  years 
away  from  that  period  of  life  usually  devot- 
ed to  education  are  just  as  real  for  the 
peacetime  veteran  as  for  his  wartime  com- 
rade. The  crucial  need  for  armed  forces  of 
the  highest  caliber  Ls  greater  now  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history,  including  periods  of 
hostilities.  AMVETS  l)elieves  that  it  is  high 
time  that  the  dignity  of  military  service 
during  this  age  of  peril  be  recognized  at 
least  to  the  same  degree  that  wartime  serv- 
ice has  been  recognized  in  the  past."— LTC 
David  Passamaneck,  USA  (ret).  Legislative 
Director,  AMVETS. 


"We  Ijelieve  that  recruiting  and  retention 
in  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  future  will 
become  more  difficult  and  that  consider- 
ation supports  the  creation  of  a  GI.  Bill. 
But  we  have  also  said  .  .  .  that  we  believe 
the  creation  of  a  GI.  Bill  is  something  that 
should  not  be  done  specifically  for  the  pur- 
f>ose  of  recruiting  and  retaining  people  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  but  also  for  the  good 
that  it  has  on  the  Nations  economy  and  for 
its  positive  effect  on  veterans."- Richard  W. 
Johnson.  National  Legislation  Director. 
Noncommissioned  Officers  Assn. 

A  new  G.I.  Bill  should  not  be  considered 
as  an  expenditure  of  funds:  rather,  it  should 
be  considered  as  an  investment  of 
funds.  ...  An  investment  in  the  youth  of 
America  is  one  of  the  best,  for  it  returns  the 
highest  dividends."— Max  Bielke.  Legislative 
Counsel,  National  Association  for  Uni- 
formed Services. 

"An  educational  assistance  is  a  proven, 
highly  effective  recruiting  incentive.  Not 
only  is  it  a  strong  magnet  among  bright,  mo- 
tivated youngsters:  it  also  is  attractive  to 
their  parents."— Col.  Erik  Johnson,  USA. 
Director  of  Legislative  Affairs.  Association 
of  the  U.S.  Army. 

"The  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  in  coop- 
eration with  U.S.  Rep.  Duncan  Hunter,  held 
a  public  GI.  Bill  Forum  in  San  Diego. 
Thirty  nine  active  duty  witnesses,  ranging 
from  pay  grades  E-3  with  three  years  of 
service  lo  E-9  with  30  years  of  service,  pre- 
sented the  views  of  over  200,000  active  duty 
personnel.  Amazingly  enough,  the  views  of 
all  personnel,  those  in  the  Tidewater  area, 
Boston  and  San  Diego,  were  the  same:  a 
peacetime  GI.  Bill  was  needed  and  all  felt 
such  a  program  would  attract  and  retain 
Service  personnel."— Robert  W.  Nolan.  Natl 
Executive  Secretary,  Fleet  Reserve  Assn. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at  par- 
ticular quotes  from  the  various  au- 
thorities such  as  Lt.  Gen.  Maxwell 
Thurman.  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
of  Personnel  in  the  Army:  Adm.  Lando 
Zech.  from  the  Navy:  and  Lt.  Gen.  C. 
G.  Cooper,  the  Marine  Corps  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Manpower. 

But  more  than  anything  else  here  is 
one  particular  commitment— I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  did 
such  a  splendid  job  yesterday  in  the 
Chamber,  for  which  I  commend  him— 
and  it  was  made  in  October  1980  by 
President  Reagan.  He  said.  "I  will  ask 
Congress  to  reinstate  the  GI  bill,  a 
program  which  was  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  most  rapid  advance  ever  in 
the  educational  level  of  our  popula- 
tion." 

The  GI  bill  is  one  particular  promise 
or  commitment  that  can  be  carried  out 
without  busting  the  budget.  We  have 
had  billions  and  billions  for  weapons 
as  we  have  pointed  out.  We  have  dou- 
bled the  defense  budget.  This  amend- 
ment is  one  that  would  really 
strengthen  our  defenses,  strengthen 
the  All-Volunteer  Force,  strengthen 
the  Reserves.  We  are  200,000  shy  in 
the  Reserves  and  Guard  in  our  coun- 
try right  today. 

With  this  amendment  we  can  begin 
to  strengthen  the  Reserve  Force  and 
when  you  strengthen  it,  again  you  get 
a  cross  section  of  support  in  our  socie- 


ty for  the  national  defense  and  for  the 
Nation's  defenses. 

So  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their 
attention  and  strongly  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senators  from  Col- 
orado, Maine,  Hawaii,  and  California, 
and  the  others  who  are  now  sponsor- 
ing this  particular  measure  that  I  in- 
troduced some  3  years  ago. 

I  hope  we  can  pass  it  now  and  not 
delay  this  very  critical  requirement. 

In  closing,  let  me  state  that  Con- 
gress has  moved  decisively  in  recent 
years  to  provide  our  military  forces 
with  the  modem,  high-technology 
equipment  they  need  to  at  least  keep 
abreast  of  the  Soviets  from  a  weapon 
systems  standpoint.  But,  as  we  all 
know,  we  are  now  at  a  point  where  we 
must  significantly  improve  the  quality 
of  our  military  manpower.  I  believe 
that  we  must  now  move  resolutely  to 
remedy  this  problem  if  the  security  of 
this  Nation  is  to  be  assured.  I  believe  a 
new  GI  bill  can  be  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  am  very  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  this  vital  leg- 
islation. 

I  gladly  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
wish  to  acknowledge  with  appreciation 
the  kind  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  with  re- 
spect to  the  floor  action  yesterday. 

I  also  vfish  to  repeat  a  conversation 
the  two  of  us  had  earlier  today  that 
probably  neither  of  us  would  be  in  the 
Senate  today  were  it  not  for  the  GI 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Indeed,  I  profited 
from  it  greatly  following  World  War  II 
service  and  again  in  active  service  in 
the  Marines  following  the  Korean 
War  I  went  back  to  law  school  on  the 
GI  bill.  So  I  feel  a  heavy  debt  to  this 
type  of  lepislation. 

But  I  must  say  that  my  views  rest 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  on  his  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  .distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  B06CHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  also  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, to  which  I  listened  with  great  in- 
terest. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  spoke 
al}out  the  Reserves.  As  we  build  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  and  improve  the 
educational  caliber  of  our  troops  we 
must  insure  that  we  do  the  same  thing 
for  the  Reserves.  They  are  vital  to  our 
Nation's  security  and  it  would  be  our 
hope  that  many  of  those  who  come 
voluntarily  to  the  service  of  their 
country  will  continue  on  with  the  Re- 
serves at  the  termination  of  their 
active  service. 


It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  for  each  defense  dollar  we 
spend,  about  55  percent  is  spent  for 
the  pay,  housing,  clothing,  and  feed- 
ing, of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Considering  the  fact 
that  such  a  large  portion  of  our  de- 
fense spending  is  for  personnel,  it 
seems  most  appropriate  to  take  a  step 
that  would  increase  the  intellectual 
caliber  of  those  people  and  that  would 
draw  to  the  active  services  the  most 
qualified  people  that  we  possibly  can 
find.  This  is  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
our  defenses,  but  it  is  also  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  individual  services. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  now.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  introduced  this  amendment  a 
number  of  times.  I  have  supported  it  a 
number  of  times  in  the  last  3  or  4 
years,  and  I  am  pleased  to  support  and 
be  a  cosponsor  of  it  again. 

I  identify  myself  once  again  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  particularly  those  re- 
marks which  referred  to  the  nature  of 
the  men  and  women  who  served  in 
Vietnam.  It  was  an  Army  that  was  not 
fully  representative  of  the  American 
people.  I  state  also  that  in  this  time,  as 
full  employment  comes  nearer  and 
nearer,  that  it  is  important  that  we 
take  a  step  like  this  to  make  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States  as 
attractive  as  possible  to  the  most 
qualified  and  the  highest  caliber 
people  possible  in  the  interest  of  our 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mr.  RUDMAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  for  the  last  couple  of  hours  to 
all  of  the  comments  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber by  my  distinguished  colleagues.  I 
must  say  I  agree  with  them  in  almost 
every  respect.  The  GI  bill  was  a  tre- 
mendotis  bill.  It  was  brought  in  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  of  course,  and 
more  at  that  time  as  sort  of  a  thanks 
for  a  job  well  done  for  many  millions 
of  Americans  who  had  served  and 
many  who  served  and  did  not  come 
back.  It  was  a  grateful  nation  saying 
thank  you  to  the  young  people  who 
had  served. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  all  of  these 
figures  about  the  educational  advan- 
tages and  the  fact,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  point- 
ed out,  that  some  estimates  are  of  a  6- 
to-1  advantage  in  revenues  back  to  the 
Government  from  every  dollar  spent 
on  the  GI  bill  just  by  the  increased  in- 
comes and  businesses  and  so  on  that 
resulted  from  all  that  training. 

But  I  also  am  very  much  aware  that 
in  this  particular  time  period  in  which 
we  are  operating  right  now,  we  have 
very,  very  serious  budgetary  restraints. 
So  when  we  put  together  this  alterna- 
tive, we  had  that  very  much  in  mind. 


And  not  much  has  been  said  yet  this 
afternoon  about  the  cost  of  the  two 
programs.  The  costs  of  the  program 
that  is  being  proposed  this  afternoon 
by  the  GI  bill  advocates;  Senator  Arm- 
strong's bill,  the  CBO  estimates 
would  go  up  steadily  until,  when  it  was 
in  full  blossom  after  about  a  10-year 
period,  it  would  be  costing  $775  million 
a  year,  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  It  goes  up  to  that  over  a 
10-year  period. 

But  the  amendment  that  I  have  this 
afternoon  would  cost  nothing  in  the 
first  year  and  second  year,  and  the 
third  year  cost  would  be  $80  million 
maximum  and  the  fourth  year  $160 
million  maximum,  and  the  cost  would 
remain  not  above  that  level  just  by  the 
way  we  designed  this  amendment.  So 
that  is  the  major  consideration. 

I  do  not  argue  with  anyone  about 
the  advantages  of  the  GI  bill.  I  was  in 
during  World  War  II  also.  I  chose  to 
remain  in  the  service  and  was  in  the 
Marine  Corps  for  some  23  years.  So  I 
completed  my  education  without 
having  to  go  on  the  GI  bill,  completed 
it  while  I  was  in  the  service. 

But  I  am  familiar  with  all  the  advan- 
tages that  accrued  from  that  GI  bill 
and  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
if  we  could  take  our  whole  population 
in  this  Nation  and  say,  yes,  we  will 
take  every  young  person  in  this  coun- 
try and  we  will  say  that  just  by  being 
American  we  will  in  fact  guarantee 
that  you  have  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
college  education.  That,  too,  would  be 
very  advantageous  and  I  would  like  to 
see  that  if  we  could  afford  it.  But  the 
facts  are  we  would  break  the  bank 
right  now  and  we  have  very  serious, 
tremendously  serious,  economic  prob- 
lems in  this  country. 

No  one  has  a  better  record  in  this 
whole  Senate  or  in  the  Congress,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  voting  for  matters 
dealing  with  the  military  personnel, 
because  I  feel  a  particular  kinship 
with  them,  having  spent  as  much  time 
in  the  Marine  Corps  as  I  did.  But,  in 
addition  to  the  budgetary  constraints, 
I  am  also  aware  of  the  point  that  was 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Tower,  who  is  floor 
managing  the  bill.  He  said,  "How  do 
we  solve  the  problem  of  retention?  Are 
we  not  working  at  cross-purposes  with 
ourselves  here  when  we  give  tremen- 
dous advantages  to  people  that  get  in 
and  they  reap  those  advantages  by 
getting  out  as  fast  as  they  can  so  they 
can  take  advantage  of  the  advantages 
we  just  gave  them."  I  think  he  made  a 
very  good  point. 

When  you  are  talking  about  reten- 
tion in  the  Navy  and  other  matters 
that  came  up  earlier  in  debate  here, 
you  are  talking  about  a  lot  of  other 
problems  besides  education.  I  think 
had  we  listened  just  to  the  debate 
today  we  would  think  all  we  have  to  do 
is  pass  a  GI  bill  and  we  have  solved  all 
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of  our  problems  and  the  Navy  is  going 
to  be  happy  to  stay  at  sea  and  the 
Marine  Corps  is  going  to  be  happy  to 
have  their  people  overseas  without  de- 
pendents and  if  we  are  going  to  cut 
out  commissaries,  nobody  will  care, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  cut  out  all  bene- 
fits nobody  really  will  care  and  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  keeping  people 
in  the  service.  That  is  nonsense,  of 
course. 

Just  giving  a  GI  bill  does  not  solve 
all  of  our  problems.  I  would  submit. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado pointed  out  earlier  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  recruiting  that  went  on 
following  the  lapse  or  the  ending  of 
the  GI  bill  in  1976,  and  no  one  can 
deny  that  those  changes  did  occur  at 
that  time.  But  I  would  submit  that  re- 
cruiting people  in  at  the  lower  grade 
levels  in  the  military  is  far  more  af- 
fected by  the  economic  conditions  of 
this  Nation  than  by  whether  the 
people  have  a  GI  bill  that  is  enticing 
them  to  get  out  instead  of  stay  in. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  GI  bill— and  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  vote  for  it.  I 
would  like  to  have  not  a  $775  million 
bill.  I  would  like  to  gold-plate  it  more 
and  make  it  a  $1.5  billion  or  $2  billion 
bill.  Let  us  include  some  civilians  in 
this,  and  if  we  get  this  6-to-l  advan- 
tage out  of  this,  great.  I  am  all  for  it. 
But  we  cannot  afford  it  right  now. 
That  is  the  problem. 

What  I  have  done  is  try  to  draft  a 
measure  that  addresses  the  major 
problems  that  the  military  has  right 
now  in  attracting  people  in.  and  that  is 
primarily  into  the  Army.  A  lot  of  top 
Army  people  we  have  talked  to  over  in 
the  Pentagon  prefer  my  bill  because 
they  think  it  more  specifically  address- 
es the  problem  that  they  face:  that  is. 
getting  high  quality  recruits  into  the 
Army.  The  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  have  had  an  easier  time 
of  recruiting  in  the  past  years.  That 
has  been  historically  true. 

So  what  we  do  with  my  bill  is  apply 
it  to  all  the  different  services,  of 
course,  but  the  Army  in  particular 
likes  it  because  it  addresses  their  very 
specific  problems.  We  say  that  you  re- 
quire a  high  school  education  to  get  in 
and  qualify  for  this  program.  That 
means  right  off  the  bat  that  they  have 
a  higher  level  recruit  than  they  nor- 
mally get.  So  we  say  then  that,  if  they 
are  getting  in  on  that  basis  and  they 
are  going  to  take  advantage  of  this 
educational  program,  they  must  also 
make  a  contribution.  They  forgo  $250 
a  month  of  their  pay  because  they  are 
motivated.  They  are  highly  motivated, 
the  young  people,  upwardly  mobile  is 
what  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado said  in  some  of  his  remarks.  That 
is  the  kind  of  people  we  want— I  agree 
with  him  100  percent— high  aptitude 
recruits,  those  people  who  have  a  high 
mental  category.  Much  comparison 
was  made  here  earlier  this  morning 
about  the  amendment  I  proposed,  and 


comparing  it  with  the  VEAP  program. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  compares  at  all 
with  either  the  VEAP  program  or  the 
ultra-VEAP  program.  There  has  been 
very  little  participation  in  that  VEAP 
program.  It  is  not  similar  to  the  one 
that  I  am  proposing  because  the  bene- 
fits that  I  propose  on  this  are  consid- 
erably greater  than  either  VEAP  or 
ultra-VEAP. 

I  would  add  regarding  the  ultra- 
VEAP  program  that  by  limiting  it  to 
only  those  top  mental  categories  based 
on  the  armed  services  qualification 
tests  we  limit  that  to  mental  catego- 
ries 1.  2.  or  3A.  which  means  that  52 
percent  of  the  people  do  not  even 
qualify  for  ultra-VEAP.  We  have 
eliminated  half  of  them,  and  we  often 
say  it  is  a  nonsuccess  program.  It  has 
not  really  worked,  and  no  wonder  it 
does  not  work. 

We  put  the  qualifications  for  it  up  to 
the  point  where  a  large  number  of  re- 
cruits cannot  qualify.  Fifty-two  per- 
cent of  the  people  cannot  even  qualify 
for  it.  There  is  no  wonder  the  thing 
has  not  worked.  How  do  we  correct 
that?  We  say  before  they  get  in  they 
have  to  be  high  school  graduates.  We 
say  then  that  if  they  want  to  elect  this 
program,  that  for  every  $250  they 
forego,  we  will  see  later  on  they  get 
benefits  worth  $750.  After  their  2 
years  of  service,  it  means  that  they 
will  have  enough  saved  up,  or  they  will 
have  enough  credits  that  they  can 
then  have  money  enough  for  36 
months,  4  years  of  college.  That  is  a 
big  attraction  in  getting  high-quality 
recruits  into  the  Army,  which  is  the 
greatest  need. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  also  for  the 
need  for  these  high  quality  recruits. 
Much  was  made  of  that  a  little  bit  ear- 
lier on  also.  We  need  people  who  know 
how  to  work  the  radar,  who  know  how- 
to  work  the  fire  control  systems.  Just 
being  what  they  used  to  be  called  in 
World  War  I.  doughboy."  and  in 
World  War  II.  "dog  face,"  and  so  on 
through  the  years,  whatever  nickname 
you  want  to  give  that  infantryman  out 
there  who  bears  the  brunt  of  battle  is 
no  longer  enough.  Just  to  be  able  to 
carry  a  50-  or  70-pound  base  plate  on 
your  back  or  a  knapsack,  as  it  was  in 
earlier  time  periods,  and  be  able  to  be 
agile,  get  around,  duck  in  and  out  of 
foxholes— no.  We  have  complex  equip- 
ment now  on  the  battlefield.  It  is  very 
complex  equipment.  We  need  a  high 
grade  recruit  to  work  it.  Even  if  that 
person  is  only  in  for  2  years,  and  can 
be  trained  to  work  it,  give  him  some 
benefit  for  being  willing  to  take  that 
position. 

Along  with  it  we  have  something 
else.  too.  I  am  not  one  who  thinks  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation  are  not 
without  their  patriotic  feelings  toward 
our  Nation.  I  believe  our  young  people, 
given  the  proper  motivation,  are  will- 
ing to  serve  in  this  Nation;  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  serve  their  country. 


and  be  proud  of  it.  Our  17-  and  18- 
year-olds  who  are  getting  out  of  high 
school  are  the  people  who  we  have 
this  amendment  targeted  toward. 
Bring  them  in.  Their  concern  is  not 
just  the  money  they  are  going  to  get. 
They  are  in  to  serve  their  country. 
They  are  proud  of  it.  They  are  willing 
to  build  up  these  credits.  They  are 
willing  to  forego  some  of  their  money, 
and  make  it  a  contributory  program  if 
we  will  help  them  a  couple  times- 
three  times  over  that  amount,  as  a 
matter  of  fact— when  it  comes  time  for 
them  to  get  out  and  go  on  to  college. 
They  are  the  young.  They  have  al- 
ready had  a  high  school  education. 
They  are  motivated.  They  want  to  get 
a  good  life.  They  want  to  break  out  of 
the  mold.  Perhaps  they  might  have 
been  limited  without  the  opportunity 
for  a  higher  education,  and  in  return 
for  that,  they  are  willing  to  serve  their 
country  for  2  years,  put  their  talents, 
and  their  already  developed  mental  ca- 
pacities to  work  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  or  Air  Force,  and  be 
proud  of  that  service. 

The  Nation  could  then  be  proud  of 
them,  and  help  them  go  on  to  get  a 
decent  education  in  return  for  their 
service  without  going  to  the  full  GI 
bill  that  addresses  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  armed  services.  This  is  a 
targeted  program. 

We  have  heard  repeated  statements 
here  this  morning  that  VEAP  is  no 
good,  and  we  will  tie  this  up  as  though 
it  is  another  VEAP  program.  It  is  not 
just  that,  as  I  point  out.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  I  think  would  be  attractive 
to  young  people.  There  might  be  some 
who,  once  they  were  in  the  middle  of 
that  2-year  period,  decide  they  like  the 
service,  and  they  want  to  stay  in.  At 
that  point  we  take  care  of  that.  We 
say  OK.  you  have  money  to  put  money 
into  this  program.  It  has  been  there. 
You  are  foregoing  that.  If  you  opt  not 
to  continue  with  the  program,  fine, 
you  get  that  money  back.  That  pay  is 
restored.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not  get 
the  benefit  one  way  or  another.  Some- 
thing happens  to  them.  If  they  are  de- 
ceased, or  if  they  die,  that  money 
would  go  to  their  estate. 

In  one  of  the  dear  colleague  letters 
it  was  said  that  we  had  hastily  written 
some  of  this  because  some  of  it  had 
been  handwritten  when  the  original 
amendment  was  submitted.  What  we 
were  doing  was  correcting  that  par- 
ticular item. 

It  was  a  point  we  overlooked  in  this, 
I  must  admit.  It  was  concerned  with 
what  happens  if  someone  dies  in  the 
service.  What  happens  to  this  money 
they  have  foregone?  We  had  not  cov- 
ered that.  That  is  the  reason  that 
handwritten  addition  was  in  there.  We 
corrected  that  deficiency.  Along  with 
that,  the  other  thing  we  corrected 
with  that  handwritten  addition  was 
the  fact  that  in  the  original  bill,  the 


people  signing  up  under  this  arrange- 
ment would  not  get  quarters  and  sub- 
sistence allowance  off  base.  It  is  what 
we  intend.  We  corrected  it  so  it  would 
not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  correct; 
they  do  not  get  quarters  and  subsist- 
ence allowance  off  base,  nor  do  I  think 
those  are  the  people  we  want  coming 
in  out  of  high  school.  People  who 
would  be  In  for  this  period  of  time 
would  normally  not  have  subsistence 
off  base.  We  want  them  to  stay  in  the 
barracks.  We  want  them  on  base, 
unless  they  were  off  at  a  remote  site 
someplace  where  there  were  no  bar- 
racks available,  and  no  subsistence 
available  for  them.  At  that  point,  it 
would  be  up  to  the  service  head  of 
their  particular  service  to  declare  that 
that  was  the  situation,  go  ahead,  and 
pay  them  subsistence  and  quarters  al- 
lowance, as  would  normally  be  the 
case  in  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  targets 
the  needs,  and  it  does  it  at  a  cheaper 
cost.  That  to  me  is  a  very  important 
function,  and  a  very  important  factor. 
I  too  wish  I  could  say  we  would  have  a 
$2  billion,  $3  billion,  or  $4  billion  pro- 
gram; we  make  it  not  only  a  GI  bill;  we 
would  make  it  a  citizens  bill  also,  and 
just  say  by  the  fact  you  graduated 
from  a  high  school  in  the  United 
States  of  America  that  you  have  a 
right  to  go  onto  college.  Maybe  some- 
time we  will  have  an  economy  that  is 
recovered  enough,  and  in  good  enough 
shape  that  perhaps  we  can  start  doing 
that.  I  do  not  know.  I  want  to  see 
every  young  person  in  this  Nation  de- 
velop their  talents  and  capabilities  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible.  But  we 
carmot  do  that.  In  this  time  of  budget- 
ary constraint,  what  I  have  tried  to  do 
with  this  is  target  it  to  the  specific 
needs  of  the  Army,  and  specific  needs 
for  those  qualified  recruits  to  man 
that  sophisticated  equipment  which 
we  have  in  the  military  now,  whether 
on  the  battlefield,  aircraft,  on  ships  at 
sea,  or  wherever.  I  think  we  have  done 
a  good  job  in  crafting  that.  It  is  not  a 
complex  bill  at  all.  But  one  of  the 
most  notable  parts  of  it  is,  instead  of 
ramping  up  to  costs  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars  a  year,  it  levels  off  at 
$160  million  a  year  maximum.  You 
cannot  go  above  that.  We  limit  it  to 
that.  So  budgetarily,  economically 
speaking  tor  the  country,  to  me  it  is  a 
far  more  responsible  approach,  even 
though  I  wish  we  could  go  on  with  the 
more  expensive  bill. 

I  wish  we  could  make  certain  that 
every  young  person  in  this  country 
has  a  good  education.  I  -want  to  reap 
that  6-to-l  benefit  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  point- 
ed out.  I  think  that  is  great.  It  is  a 
good  benefit.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that  at  all.  But  what  I  am  saying  is  in 
light  of  our  economic  constraints,  and 
our  budgetary  constraints,  that  now  I 
have  tried  to  bring  this  down  to  a 
more    acceptable    level    for    my    col- 


leagues and  for  the  people  of  this 
country  and  say,  "Yes,  we  will  use  this 
as  an  enticement  for  people  to  get  in." 
It  is  going  to  be  a  maximum  of  $160 
million  a  year  after  the  program  is 
fully  into  effect.  And  we  would  use 
that  as  an  enticement  to  get  good 
people  in  the  armed  services.  They 
would  provide  the  high-quality  recruit 
that  we  need,  particularly  in  the 
Army.  That  to  me  makes  cost-benefit 
sense,  and  common  sense.  That  is  the 
reason  I  have  submitted  this  particu- 
lar legislation. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
has  returned.  I  would  yield  the  floor, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

NEED  FOR  A  TRUE  PEACETIME  GI  BILL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  very  strong  support  of 
the  pending  amendment  that  I  join  in 
offering  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong], 
and  Senators  Cohen,  Matsunaga,  and 
HoLLiNGS.  Joining  with  us  in  this  very 
broad  bipartisan  coalition  are  Senators 
Bradley,  DeConcini,  Ford,  Hart, 
Hawkins,  Huddleston,  Inouye, 
Kasten,  Kennedy,  Pressler,  Trible, 
BoscHwiTZ,  Baucus,  Mitchell,  Evans, 
Boren,  Lautenberg,  Johnston,  Spec- 
ter Durenberger,  Garn,  and  Helms. 

This  amendment,  which  is  essential- 
ly identical  to  S.  1747,  is  designed  to 
establish  two  new  programs  of  educa- 
tional assistance  in  order  to  assist  the 
Armed  Forces  in  recruiting  and  retain- 
ing highly  qualified  men  and  women. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  President,  when 
the  underlying  amendment  by  Senator 
Glenn  was  called  up  and  briefly  debat- 
ed, I  presented  a  detailed  statement  on 
the  merits  of,  and  the  need  for,  our  al- 
ternative amendment.  Those  remarks 
appear  at  pages  15638  through  15642 
of  Monday's  Record.  I  do  not  intend 
to  reiterate  that  statement  at  this 
time.  Instead.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  a  number  of 
issues. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ad- 
dress the  concerns  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  wary  of  our  amendment  in 
light  of  the  projected  costs  it  could 
entail. 

Let  me  begin  by  assuring  the  Senate 
that  I,  too,  am  deeply  concerned  about 
rising  budget  deficits  and  the  need  to 
control  Government  spending.  Howev- 
er, I  believe  that,  when  viewed  in  a 
real-world  context,  the  costs  of  this 
measure  are  reasonable  and  prudent 
and  that  it  is  a  cost-effective  measure. 
Above  and  beyond  that,  these  costs 
and  the  dollars  invested  in  a  GI  bill 
are  dollars  invested  in  people— dollars 
invested  in  human  futures,  for  individ- 
uals and  their  families.  As  under  prior 
GI  bills,  these  investments  are  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  manifold  in 
the  form  of  better  educated  workers. 


increased  taxes,  and  a  healthy  econo- 
my. 

To  focus  for  a  moment  on  the  infor- 
mal CBO  cost  estimate  of  our  amend- 
ment: For  the  first  3  years,  there  are 
no  costs  to  the  Federal  Government- 
no  costs  in  fiscal  years  1985,  1986,  and 
1987.  Indeed,  the  projected  cost  of  the 
amendment  does  not  reach  $500  mil- 
lion until  fiscal  year  1992  and  stays 
below  $700  million  until  fiscal  year 
1997.  In  fiscal  year  2000,  the  projected 
costs  of  the  amendment  are  around 
$806  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's 
budget  for  defense  in  fiscal  year  1985 
estimates  outlays  of  $272  billion.  The 
average  cost  per  year  in  the  first  10 
years  of  spending— fiscal  years  1988 
through  1997— in  which  our  amend- 
ment could  be  effective  is  $507.5  mil- 
lion. That  is  less  than  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  Presi- 
dent's projected  outlays  in  the  upcom- 
ing fiscal  year— two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. 

To  me  that  is  a  small— very  small- 
price  to  pay  to  ensure  that  this  Na- 
tion's All  Volunteer  Force  remains  ef- 
fective, efficient,  and  strong. 

From  a  slightly  different  perspec- 
tive, Mr.  President,  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  pay 
out  more  than  $760  million  in  enlist- 
ment, reenlistment,  and  armiversary 
benefits.  Those  are  benefits— cold 
cash— paid  out  to  get  people  in  the 
service  and  to  keep  them  there.  How 
much  of  that  $760  million,  when  in 
the  hands  of  an  18-year-old  enlistee, 
goes  to  pay  for  a  car  or  an  expensive 
vacation  and  how  much  is  invested  in 
a  quality  education?  I  think  the 
answer  is  clear. 

Compare  this,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  until  fiscal  year 
1998— 1998— that  the  annual  costs  of 
our  amendment  would  exceed  the 
costs  of  the  pay  bonuses  that  will  be 
paid  next  year.  And  then  only  by  $8 
million.  Ten  years  from  now,  under 
this  amendment  we  would  still  be 
paying  less  to  establish  an  effective  re- 
cruitment and  retention  tool  than  we 
are  paying  now  for  incentive  bonuses. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to 
stress  that  the  Armed  Forces  are  not 
now  faced  with  the  extremely  difficult 
recruiting  situation  that  is  certain  to 
come  when  beginning  in  1989  the  mili- 
tary will  have  to  attract  more  than 
one  in  every  three  available  18-  auid  19- 
year-olds  in  order  to  maintain  its  via- 
bility. Imagine,  if  you  will,  what  we 
will  need  to  pay  in  bonuses  when  that 
time  comes  if  we  do  not  have  a  GI  bill 
in  place. 

I  think  the  report  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  its  ver- 
sion of  the  Defense  Authorization  Act 
put  it  quite  simply:  "Demographics  by 
the  late  1980's  will  pose  a  difficult 
challenge  for  maintaining  high-quality 
recruiting  and  retention  *  *  *."  I  think 
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we  could  add  to  that:  "To  say  the 
least." 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
committee's  report  is  replete  with 
signposts  of  what  is  to  come.  For  ex- 
ample, at  page  227  of  its  report,  it 
states: 

The  committee  must  once  again  caution 
that  the  favorable  recruiting  story  of  fiscal 
years  1981  to  1983  and  its  continued  success 
in  fiscal  year  1984  may  not  be  maintained 
easily  in  future  years,  especially  if  the  econ- 
omy continues  to  experience  an  upturn. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  fact  that  recruiting  and  retention 
goals  are  generally  being  met.  short- 
falls and  problem  areas  remain  in  each 
of  the  service  branches.  The  Army 
needs  more  persons  in  armor,  military 
intelligence,  and  electronic  warfare. 
The  Navy  has  a  shortfall  in  midgrade 
surface  warfare,  submarine,  and  avia- 
tion unrestricted  line  officer  catego- 
ries. In  the  Marine  Corps,  some  enlist- 
ment skill  specialties  remain  critically 
short.  Imagine,  if  jobs  become  more 
readily  available  in  many  more  private 
industries,  how  we  will  be  seeing  these 
shortfalls  exacerbated. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  committee 
report  sums  it  all  up  in  a  way  that  I 
l)elieve  is  most  accurate: 

In  summary.  •  •  •  readiness  has  increased 
over  the  past  4  years.  However,  this  im- 
provement is  no  reason  for  complacency. 
Readiness  is  an  extremely  perishable  asset 
•  *  *.  The  experience  of  the  past  decade 
shows  conclusively  that  readiness  is  easy  to 
degrade  but  extremely  difficult  to  improve 
when  eroded  from  neglect  and  indifference. 

The  committee  concludes  with  the 
hope  that  we  will  not  have  to  relearn 
this  lesson  in  the  future. 

That  is  a  hope  that  I  fully  share  and 
why  we  offer  this  amendment.  We  are 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
armed  services  are  doing  reasonably 
well— some  might  say.  very  well— at 
the  present  time.  But  even  though  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  the  pessimist,  that 
record  cannot  and  will  not  continue  if 
we  stand  pat.  There  are  very  real,  very 
critical  problems  that  will  soon  be  at 
hand. 

We  must  ready  for  them.  We  carinot 
sit  back  and  say  that.  well,  when  they 
develop— and  when  we  are  really  sure 
we  have  a  problem— then  we  will  see 
what  we  can  do.  We  must  not  have  to 
relearn  our  lesson.  We  already  know 
that  when  recruitment  and  retention 
drop,  quality  and  readiness  suffer.  And 
the  journey  back  from  that  point  is 
much,  much  harder  and  longer  than 
the  journey  forward. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  the  underly- 
ing basis  for  our  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this 
amendment  is  also  readily  apparent 
and  fully  documented  in  volume  upon 
volume  of  testimony  before  Senate 
and  House  committees.  My  good 
friends  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MatsunagaI 
and  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong!  have 
cited  extensively  from  testimony  relat- 
ing to  the  need  for  this  amendment. 


But.  what  we  do  not  need  is  another 
test— especially  a  test  as  ill-designed 
and  hastily  conceived  as  the  underly- 
ing amendment  by  Senator  Glenn  rep- 
resents. At  best,  as  Senator  Cohen  and 
I  noted  in  our  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
to  Senators  yesterday,  the  underlying 
Glenn  amendment  is  a  poor  cousin  to 
the  existing  program  that  attempts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces 
today. 

That  program— the  Veterans'  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Program,  called 
VEAP— was  itself  begun  in  1977  as  a 
test.  In  1980.  when  it  was  clear  that 
the  test  had  failed,  we  enacted  addi- 
tional programs  of  educational  incen- 
tives and  added  authority  for  kickers 
to  the  VEAP  authority.  We  patched 
and  mended  the  VEAP  authority  by 
raising  the  maximum  contribution  and 
lowering  the  minimum.  We  prodded 
the  services  to  push  the  program  and 
to  use  it  as  a  tool.  We  did  everything 
we  could  to  save  the  test.  And  we  were 
relatively  successful  in  establishing  a 
program  that  may  be  working  today. 
But  it  will  not  work  in  the  future. 

From  my  perspective  as  former 
chairman  and  now  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  I  can  speak  with  some 
authority  about  what  is  wrong  with 
another  test  and  with  the  merits  of 
the  underlying  Citizen-Soldier  Pro- 
gram [CSP]  proposed  by  Senator 
Glenn. 

First.  $250  a  month  is  simply  much, 
too  much  for  a  servicemember  to  give 
up— especially  a  young  man  or  woman 
Just  out  of  high  school  or  a  young 
person  with  some  college  who  wants  to 
serve  this  country  or  a  young  parent 
with  a  family  to  support.  We  knew 
that  in  1980  when  we  amended  VEAP. 
We  knew  that,  for  many  members, 
even  $50  was  too  much  a  month  to 
forgo.  We  lowered  the  VEAP  mini- 
mum contribution  to  $25. 

I  believe  that  $250  a  month  is  too 
much  to  ask  anyone  to  give  up.  I  know 
of  very  few  people  who  would  willingly 
say.  "OK.  take  $250  a  month  from  my 
pay  for  the  next  2  years.  "  They  simply 
cannot  afford  it.  Let  me  just  ask  if  any 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate 
would  agree  to  have  their  pay  reduced 
by  $250  a  month?  Would  any  of  their 
staff?  I  think  not.  And  we  and  our 
staffs  are  earning  a  bit  more  than  the 
average  $670  a  month  that  an  enlistee 
is  paid. 

But  this  unrealistic  test  proposal 
does  not  end  there.  It  goes  on:  Not 
only  will  we  take  $250  a  month  from 
your  pay— and  you  cannot  get  it  back 
until  you  complete  this  program  no 
matter  what,  and  then  only  if  you  re- 
enlist— but  we  are  also  not  going  to 
pay  you  any  allowance  for  quarters  or 
subsistence  even  though  your  duty 
station  assignment  is  one  at  which 
housing  is  not  provided.  We  are.  in  es- 
sence, going  to  make  you  work  off 
every  penny  of  any  benefit  you  will 


earn  through  actual  reductions  in  pay 
and  through  the  hardships  these  re- 
ductions produce.  That  is  a  real  incen- 
tive alright,  but  it  is  not  an  incentive 
to  enlist. 

Second,  each  dollar  contributed 
under  VEAP  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$2,700  is  already  matched  on  a  2-for-l 
basis.  No  better  match  would  be  pro- 
vided under  the  CSP. 

Third,  under  VEAP.  in  order  to 
assist  in  critical  skill  areas,  the  service 
branches  enhance  the  basic  program 
by  offering  kickers.  The  Army  already 
does  that  in  a  big  way.  The  Glenn  pro- 
posal really  amounts  to  mandating 
that  a  kicker  be  provided  to  pay  the 
$500-a-month  benefit  level  while  re- 
quiring an  additional  contribution  by 
the  service  member  as  well.  The 
present  Army  ultra- VEAP  Program  al- 
ready provides  approximately  the 
same  total  benefit  level. 

Fourth,  under  VEAP  and  under  our 
amendment,  a  service  member  can 
begin  to  use  his  or  her  entitlement  to 
benefits  while  on  active  duty.  CSP 
would  permit  a  service  member  to  use 
the  benefits  only  following  discharge, 
thus  creating  a  real  incentive  to  leave 
the  service  after  only  2  years. 

Fifth,  neither  VEAP  nor  CSP  deals 
with  the  need  to  enhance  recruitment 
and  retention  in  the  Selected  Reserve, 
a  critical  problem  which  our  amend- 
ment would  address  effectively. 

By  pointing  out  how  VEAP  is  al- 
ready more  flexible  and  attractive 
than  Senator  Glenn's  program  would 
be.  I  am  not  in  any  way  suggesting 
that  the  current  VEAP  Program  will 
be  an  adequate  mechanism  for  meet- 
ing the  very  critical  recruitment  and 
retention  needs  of  the  All  Volunteer 
Force  in  the  future.  It  will  not  be. 
During  the  late  1970's.  when  recruit- 
ing and  retention  were  at  record  low 
levels,  there  was  no  evidence  that 
VEAP  made  any  significant  difference. 
It  was  only  when  the  economy  deterio- 
rated, unemployment  rates  rose  to 
record  highs,  levels  of  pay  were  sub- 
stantially increased,  and  the  use  of  bo- 
nuses was  expanded  that  the  situation 
turned  around.  Last  year,  for  example, 
the  VA  paid  out  almost  2'/2  times  as 
much  in  VEAP  refunds  as  it  did  in 
VEAP  benefits. 

With  the  advent  of  the  declining 
pool  of  young  men  and  women  and  the 
increased  competition  for  those  in  the 
eligible  pool.  VEAP  will  simply  not 
meet  our  armed  services  personnel 
needs.  Likewise,  its  poor  cousin— 
CSP— would  not  do  the  job.  If  the 
economy  continues  to  improve  and  un- 
employment rates  continue  to  drop,  it 
is  very  likely  that  we  would  quickly 
see  a  revival  of  the  poor  recruitment/ 
retention  performance  of  the  late  sev- 
enties. 

Mr.  President,  the  Glerm  amend- 
ment was.  as  I  noted,  hastily  conceived 
and  drafted:  three  pages  were  hand- 


written. Unlike  our  proposal,  made  a 
year  ago.  on  which  hearings  have  been 
held  in  this  session— with  an  extensive 
hearing  record  compiled  before  two 
committees  in  the  House  on  the  coun- 
terpart, similar  measure,  H.R.  1400, 
authored  by  Representative  "Sonny" 
Montgomery— the  Glenn  proposal  has 
been  subjected  to  no  careful  scrutiny 
or  analysis. 

But  from  what  I  have  seen,  CSP 
would  be  far  less  attractive  than 
VEAP  and  assist  far  fewer  people. 
What  its  enactment  would  do  princi- 
pally—and that  is  the  true  reason  for 
its  warm  embrace  by  those  who  so 
staunchly  oppose  our  proposal— is  to 
delay  further  the  enactment  of  an  ef- 
fective program  of  educational  bene- 
fits to  aid  recruitment  and  retention. 

That  really  is  the  basic  question.  I>o 
we  need  an  effective  education  bene- 
fits program  for  that  purpose? 

We  say  the  answer  is  yes  and  that 
our  amendment  would  provide  for  just 
a  program. 

To  those  who  share  our  conviction 
that  a  program  of  educational  incen- 
tives, properly  designed  and  imple- 
mented, can  be  an  effective  recruit- 
ment and  retention  tool  for  the  mili- 
tary and  a  sound  investment  in  the 
future  of  our  Nation,  we  urge  you  to 
join  with  us  in  this  grand  venture. 
Support  our  amendment  and  reject 
the  amendment  it  would  replace— a 
proposal  which  will  really  produce  no 
action. 

I  want  to  close  with  one  quote  from 
Gen.  Maxwell  Thurman,  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  in  response  to  a 
question  from  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  at 
the  hearing  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  last  April: 

We  must  have  a  good  educational  incen- 
tive program.  The  GI  bill  is  recognized  na- 
tionally and  associated  with  military  service 
in  a  most  positive  way.  We  have  found  that 
education^  benefits  attract  smart  yotmg 
men  and  women  whose  goals  include  college 
education  and  the  opportunities  which  edu- 
cation open  to  them  •  •  *.  The  soldiers 
themselves  profit  not  only  by  the  money  for 
education  but  by  the  extra  maturity  and  un- 
derstanding about  our  Nation's  purpose  and 
position  In  the  world  that  comes  with  2  or 
more  years  of  service  *  *  •.  A  new  GI  bill 
should  be  noncontributory.  should  provide 
additional  benefits  to  service  members  with 
particular  skills,  should  be  transferable  to  a 
soldier's  family  members  and  should  include 
within  the  same  legislation  comparable  pro- 
visions for  the  reserve  components. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  precisely  what 
our  amendment  does.  I  stongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  Us  in  sup- 
porting it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to 
note  a  new  cosponsor  we  have  Just 
been  notified  about,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  He  is 
the  only  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
participated  in  the  debate  creating  the 
original  bill  in  1944.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Randolph  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  the  floor, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  1  wonder 
if  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  [Mr.  Tower],  would 
yield  to  me  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  want  to  tell  the  chair- 
man that  last  year,  the  last  time  this 
matter  was  before  us,  I  supported  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  in  his  attempt 
to  pass  a  GI  bill  here.  Since  that  time, 
I  have  become  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  As  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  knows,  I  am  rank- 
ing member  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Personnel,  which 
would  be  the  subcommittee  which 
would  most  likely  address  itself  to  this 
question.  So  I  have  reservations  about 
going  forward  now  without  sufficient 
hearings. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee could  assure  this  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
he  would  support  the  effort  to  have 
the  GI  bill  jointly  referred  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the 
event  that  this  matter  is  not  success- 
fully considered  here,  today,  for  hear- 
ings in  the  next  session  of  Congress? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  let 
me  say  that,  in  fact,  our  conunittee 
does  not  have  original  jurisdiction 
over  this  legislation.  I  would  certainly 
consult  with  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  who.  I  see, 
is  on  the  floor.  He  has  always  indicat- 
ed a  disposition  to  be  very  cooperative 
with  our  committee.  I  think  we  would, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  like  to  have  a  look 
at  the  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
impact  on  both  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion. 

I  suspect  it  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  retention  and  retention  is  a 
greater  problem  than  initial  acquisi- 
tion at  this  point.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
disincentive  to  reenlist.  myself.  It  is 
enormously  costly  and  I  would  re- 
spond to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  in  the  affirmative.  I 
would  be  glad  to  ask  for  joint  referral 
of  a  GI  bill  and  we  shall  hold  hearings 
on  it. 

The  point  has  been  raised  that  our 
committee  has  not  held  hearings  on  it, 
which  is  correct,  because  I  do  not  like 
to  preempt  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
cormnittees. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Before  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  if  he 
would  be  amenable  to  the  idea  of  joint 
referral  of  such  a  bill? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  quite  amenable  to  almost  any- 


thing with  regard  to  this  bill.  I  have 
now  listened  to  the  debate  as  if  it  were 
a  return  to  nostalgia. 

What  an  extraordinary  debate.  It  is 
as  if  you  are  not  for  this,  you  are 
against  the  GI  bill.  I  swear,  I  do  not 
know  how  we  got  to  this  position,  be- 
cause it  is  a  rich  transition. 

That  is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about  at  all.  I  have  held  hearings  on  it. 
I  shall  hold  more  hearings  on  it.  I 
guess  the  expression  is  used  from  time 
to  time  that  we  have  not  held  hearings 
because  they  did  not  turn  up  what  we 
want  to  hear.  The  DOD  scraps  against 
it,  VA  scraps  against  it,  other  profes- 
sional people  scrap  against  it  and  say, 
if  this  is  a  recruitment  device,  you  are 
missing  the  point. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  first  peace- 
time GI  bill  we  have  ever  had.  We 
have  never  had  one  of  those  before, 
ever.  This  has  always  been  for  read- 
justment for  veterans  after  a  conflict. 
We  have  never  ventured  into  this  area. 
So  I  can  tell  Senators  that  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  agreeable  to  any  kind  of 
joint  referral. 

I  have  in  my  particular  work  with 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
learned  very  quickly  not  to  join  any 
turf  battles  because  all  you  have  to  do 
is  bring  up  the  word  "veteran"  or  "GI 
bill"  or  "agent  orange"  and  the  roof 
crashes  and  the  walls  smash  into  the 
hearing  Chamber.  So  I  have  to  deal 
continually  in  this  area  with  this  rich, 
rich*  array,  this  miasma  of  guilt,  fear, 
and  emotion  that  goes  along  with  any- 
thing in  connection  with  "veterans." 
And  if  you  walked  up  to  a  guy  on  the 
street  and  said,  'What  should  we  do 
for  the  veterans  of  this  country?"  he 
would  say.  "Anything  it  takes."  And 
yet  there  are  millions  of  veterans  who 
have  never  served  more  than  6 
months,  never  left  the  United  States 
and  have  never  been  involved  in  any 
kind  of  combat  activity  who  draw 
every  single  benefit  that  a  combat  vet- 
eran draws.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  mashed  their  toe  in 
the  turret  at  Newport  during  their 
summer  cruise  who  have  been  drawing 
a  green  check.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  may  have  been  looking 
for  a  case  of  lemon  extract  in  the  mess 
tent  to  finish  off  a  3-day  pass  who 
mashed  their  big  toe  and  have  been 
drawing  a  green  check  for  30  years. 
That  is  the  kind  of  arena  in  which  I 
get  to  play. 

Let  me  just  say  kind  of  swiftly  that 
as  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  am  up  to  some  things.  I 
am  going  to  help  the  service-connected 
disabled  veteran  and  give  that  person 
anything  he  wants.  That  is  for  sure. 
We  are  going  to  help  the  veteran  who 
participated  anywhere  in  any  combat 
theater.  But  we  are  going  to  have  to 
look  into  eligibility,  and  when  you 
come  to  an  absolute  GI  bill  like  this  is 
supposedly  called— and  as  I  say,  it  is  a 
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rich  etching  of  where  we  all  were.  I 
went  to  school  on  the  GI  bill.  I  wish  I 
could  have  given  my  pitch  when  every- 
body else  was  giving  it.  I  went  to 
school  on  the  GI  bill,  thank  heaven. 
There  were  times  when  they  nearly 
took  the  check  back.  Those  were  the 
days  when  I  thought  beer  was  food 
and  it  was  very  difficult  to  go  to  school 
under  those  circumstances. 

So  here  we  are  now  with  the  memo- 
ries of  the  GI  bill.  I  am  a  lif«»time 
member  of  the  VFW  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion  and  AMVETS.  I 
love  it.  I  admire  those  people.  I  work 
with  them.  I  know  them.  I  work  with 
the  national  commanders.  They  have 
been  patient  with  me.  They  have 
taught  me  some  tricks  and  done  a 
lesson  or  two  on  me.  and  I  deserved  it 
because  there  were  times  when  I  have 
made  some  pretty  smart  aleck  state- 
ments, and  they  will  probably  have 
that  visit  on  me  one  more  time  after 
today.  But  the  issue  is  that  this  is  an 
entitlement  program.  You  can  call  it 
anything  you  want.  It  really  startles 
me  to  see  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
voted  for  freezes,  and  budget  this  and 
budget  that,  and  who  are  probably  the 
most  responsible  people  in  this  Cham- 
l)er,  coming  up  with  really  what  is  in 
effect  an  entitlement  program.  And 
not  only  that,  you  have  not  just  $300  a 
month  but  with  the  kickers  that  are  in 
this  proposal,  it  comes  to  $900  a 
month,  and  it  starts  in  1985. 

Guess  what  I  would  do  if  this  bill 
passes  and  I  was  waiting  to  go  into  the 
service.  If  you  think  this  is  going  to 
help  recruitment/retention.  I  would 
think  I  would  wait  until  September 
1985  l)efore  I  would  join  anything  be- 
cause that  is  when  the  bucks  start. 
There  are  no  bucks  until  then  if  this 
bill  passes.  You  effectively  will 
hamper  recruitment  in  every  day.  It  is 
not  an  enhancement. 

And  then,  as  I  mentioned  the  other 
day.  if  anybody  really  believes  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  going  to 
keep  thus  in  their  budget,  they  are 
really  wrong  t)ecause  this  is  going  to 
end  up  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion budget  and  it  is  going  to  come  out 
of  some  existing  veterans'  benefit. 

I  hope  everybody  is  hearing  that 
clearly.  I  have  oversight  over  a  com- 
mittee that  spends  $27.2  billion  of 
your  money,  and  if  you  believe  some- 
how that  we  do  not  do  things  for  the 
veterans  of  the  United  States,  that  is 
an  absolutely  atrocious  misstatement. 
I  can  cite  book  page,  and  hymn 
number  of  what  we  have  done  this 
year  for  the  veterans  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary 
array  of  l)enefits.  I  am  going  to  enter 
in  the  Record  what  they  are. 

That  is  where  we  are  with  this  par- 
ticular issue  which  rides  along  on  a 
tide  of  absolute  ancient  history  of 
what  the  GI  bill  did.  We  have  never 
done  it  l>efore.  This  is  an  entirely  new 
adventure. 


I  think  Senator  John  Glenn  is  on 
the  right  track.  If  you  want  to  do 
something  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  voluntary  service— and  it  is  of  good 
quality  now;  people  are  attracted  to  it. 
the  educational  level  has  never  been 
higher.  It  is  working.  It  is  working- 
then  Senator  Glenn  has  the  right  idea 
with  the  targeted  approach  to  the 
skills  that  need  to  be  developed  in  the 
armed  services. 

The  Armstrong-Cranston-Cohen  pro- 
posal, with  oak  leaf  clusters  on  the  co- 
sponsorship,  is  a  very  interesting  ap- 
proach, but  it  is  an  entitlement.  It  will 
deter  recruitment,  and  it  will  also  get 
people  out  of  the  service.  People  will 
leave  the  service  to  take  advantage  of 
their  GI  benefit.  Anybody  who  is  miss- 
ing that  is  missing  part  of  this  argu- 
ment. No  one  is  going  to  stay  in  the 
service  if  they  are  going  to  receive 
something  in  the  form  of  $900  a 
month  with  the  various  benefits,  plus 
the  ability  to  pass  those  benefits  on  to 
their  children,  a  departure  totally  un- 
known in  any  veterans  benefit. 

I  guess  I  will  conclude  and  say  I 
know  what  happens  in  the.se  issues.  If 
you  support  the  Armstrong-Cranston 
proposal,  then  I  want  you  to  know  you 
are  going  to  dilute  the  benefits  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  by  some 
figure.  Whatever  you  have  to  .spend  on 
this  is  going  to  come  out  of  the  $27.2 
billion  that  we  provide  for  the  veter- 
ans of  this  country,  the  most  generous 
and  extraordinary  benefits  is  a  direct 
health  care  system  that  is  the  envy  of 
the  world,  which  I  have  supported  and 
will  continue  to  support. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  continues  to  hold 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  if  he  will  yield  back 
to  me.  and  this  is  all  ensuing  from  a 
question  I  had  asked  of  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  may 

Mr.  COHEN.  Could  the  Senator 
repeat  the  question?  I  did  not  hear  the 
question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Well,  the  question  is 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Sequential  referral? 

Mr.  DIXON.  No:  a  joint  referral. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Joint  referral. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold.  I  will  sort  this  matter  out. 
Now.  again,  let  me  inquire  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  the  course  of  his  very 
edifying  and  enlightening  discourse  he 
did  indicate  he  would  be  amenable  to 
joint  referral  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  GI  bill? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  is  "yes.  " 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  like  to.  if  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  indulge 
me.  make  some  very  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Could  we  dis- 
pose of  the  referral  question  before 
the  Senator  moves  to  another  topic.  I 
ask  the  Senator? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  be  inclined  to 
adopt  that  approach. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
this  will  only  take  a  moment.  There 
are  several  things  that  have  been  said 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  I  will  com- 
ment on  another  time,  but  while  we 
are  on  the  specific  point  of  hearings,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Texas  inad- 
vertently stated  that  the  advocates  of 
this  legislation  were  complaining 
about  the  lack  of  hearings. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  think  he  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  the  advocates  of  this 
amendment  complained  of  no  hearings 
and  then,  when  hearings  were  held, 
complained  that  there  still  were  no 
hearings,  evidently  because  we  did  not 
get  the  results  we  wanted. 

Now.  I  just  want  to  point  this  out  to 
the  Senator.  The  fact  is  that  there 
have  been  extensive  hearings,  exhaus- 
tive hearings,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  not  only  been  willing  to 
have  hearings  in  the  future,  he  had 
hearings  last  year,  he  had  hearings 
the  year  before  that.  The  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  had  hearings 
and  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee had  hearings.  As  far  as  a  joint 
referral  or  a  sequential  referral,  I 
myself  have  on  another  similar  occa- 
sion to  this  took  the  floor  to  introduce 
a  bill  and  asked  for  the  consent  which 
is  necessary  to  get  the  bill  referred  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
that  was  denied  to  me.  But  the  reality 
of  this  is  that  the  bill  has  been  pend- 
ing, in  fact,  if  not  in  parliamentary 
substance,  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  This  is  exactly  the  same 
measure  as  one  adopted  last  fall, 
which  was  voted  on,  very  close  to  the 
identical  substance,  several  times 
before  that.  So  it  is  not  new. 

We  are  not  asking  hearings.  We 
thin!,  plenty  of  hearings  have  been 
held. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  I  previously  entered  into  the 
Record  some  brief  excerpts  of  volumes 
of  testimony  that  support  our  posi- 
tion. It  is  a  very  extensive  record. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  ex- 
pressing his  point  of  view  about  the 
question  of  hearings. 

If  everyone  will  indulge  me  to  briefly 
express  my  point  of  view,  I  say  this 
about  the  question:  On  the  last  occa- 


sion that  the  question  of  a  GI  bill 
came  before  this  body,  I  supported  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  as  the  Record 
will  show,  because  I  do  support  a  GI 
bill  of  rights.  That  was  prior  to  the 
time  I  had  been  appointed  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  prior 
to  the  time  I  had  served  a  complete 
session  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  member 
of  that  coonmittee  and  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power and  Personnel. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
amendment  being  considered  here  is 
an  amendment  to  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill.  The  bill  would  be  paid  for  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  As  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  has  pointed  out,  the 
cost  is  going  to  be  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  the 
very  short  outyears. 

Later  this  afternoon,  I  am  going  to 
offer  a  motion  to  rerefer  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  back  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  mark  up  at  a 
figure  of  $293.7  billion,  which  is  5  per- 
cent real  growth  this  year  for  the 
DOD  authorization  bill.  I  am  sure  that 
motion  will  not  be  agreed  to,  but  I  am 
sure  it  will  have  substantial  support. 

However,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is 
this:  No  matter  what  price  you  might 
put  on  the  cost  of  our  operation  of  our 
military  programs  in  the  country,  no 
matter  what  number  you  put  in  the 
DOD  authorization  bill,  there  are  a 
great  many  ways  you  can  spend  more. 
This  is  one  of  those  ways. 

If  we  are  going  to  obligate  the  coun- 
try and  the  taxpayers  to  pay  for  this, 
then  I  think  a  committee  that  under- 
stands the  question  ought  to  look  at  it 
very  closely.  I  have  never  looked  at  it 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
have  talked  to  my  colleagues,  and  nei- 
ther have  they. 

The  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  have 
indicated  that  they  would  be  delighted 
if  this  question  would  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Armed  Services  Conmiit- 
tee  in  the  next  session,  for  substantial 
hearings. 

I  would  work  for  a  markup  of  such  a 
bill  that  was  carefully  crafted,  to  work 
within  the  confines  of  what  we  can 
afford  in  a  logical  way  to  induce 
people  to  enter  the  service,  in  the  first 
instance.  *nd  to  stay  there  once  they 
get  there. 

A  lot  has  been  said  today  about  in- 
ducing people  into  the  service.  I  was 
on  the  subconunittee  that  had  the 
hearings  this  year.  We  filled  our 
quotas  this  year.  I  am  not  saying  that 
we  will  do  it  every  year,  but  we  are 
doing  it  now. 

The  probability  is  pretty  good  that, 
in  the  long  run.  we  will  consider  some- 
thing like  this,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  consider  it  this  year  without 
hearings  in  the  jurisdictional  commit- 
tee that  has  a  good  deal  of  authority 
over  what  the  Department  of  Defense 
does. 


So  I  simply  suggest  this:  I  think  the 
GI  bill  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  once 
again  come.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
when  he  makes  that  statement.  But 
let  us  craft  a  bill  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  among  members  of 
that  committee  who  understand  the 
problem  and  understand  the  goals  we 
are  trying  to  seek,  both  toward  induc- 
ing folks  to  enter  the  service  and  en- 
couraging them  to  stay  in  there  for 
substantial  periods  of  time  once  they 
get  there. 

Let  us  do  it  in  a  careful  way.  Let  us 
craft  a  bill  that  makes  sense.  Let  us 
craft  a  bill  that  does  not  cost  too  much 
money,  the  price  of  which  is  taken 
into  account  in  the  whole  number  we 
bring  up  as  a  final  number  on  the 
DOD  authorization  bill  when  it  comes 
to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  next 
year. 

I  just  want  to  say  this,  in  conclusion: 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
been  a  very  fair  man.  He  has  given  us 
an  opportunity  for  full  hearings  on  ev- 
erything we  wanted  to  discuss.  I  have 
not  always  agreed  with  him,  but  I 
have  found  him  to  be  entirely  fair  in 
his  chairmanship  of  that  committee. 
He  has  given  me  his  assurance,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  who  I 
admire  greatly,  has  given  me  his  assur- 
ance that  this  matter  would  be  wel- 
comed in  the  committee,  that  hearings 
would  be  held.  I  think  that  is  the  ap- 
propriate and  proper  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

If  everybody  who  had  a  massive 
piece  of  legislation  of  this  kind 
brought  it  to  the  floor  as  an  amend- 
ment on  major  legislation  and  all  100 
Members  would  vote  on  everything  of 
that  kind  out  of  emotion  only,  without 
true  knowledge  of  the  circumstances, 
the  country  would  be  in  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  have  a 
solid  idea.  I  believe  there  is  a  future 
for  the  idea.  This  Senator  wants  to 
support  the  idea,  but  I  think  it  should 
be  done  in  a  careful,  thoughtful,  intel- 
ligent manner,  in  a  jurisdictional  com- 
mittee with  sound  responsibility  for 
the  ultimate  idea  that  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  so  that  when 
we  have  a  law,  it  is  a  law  that  every 
one  of  us  can  be  proud  of  and  a  law 
that  does  the  job  for  the  servicemen 
and  women  in  this  country  and  ad- 
vances their  educational  opportunities 
while  advancing  the  opportunity  to 
bring  people  voluntarily  into  our 
Armed  Forces,  people  who  will  ulti- 
mately make  a  career  of  their  time  in 
the  armed  services. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  signed  by 
Mr.  David  Stockman,  dated  June  6,  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  measure  of- 


fered   by    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Colorado. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Executive  Office 
OF  THE  President. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Washington.  DC,  June  6,  1984. 
Hon.  John  Tower, 

Chairman,    Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  concerned  that 
a  new  educational  benefit  program  for  mili- 
tary personnel  may  be  offered  on  the 
Senate  floor  as  an  amendment  to  the 
FY1985  DoD  Authorization  Bill.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  expressed  its  opposition  to 
such  a  program  several  times  in  the  past.  As 
Secretary  Weinberger  pointed  out  in  his 
letter  to  you  of  May  14,  1984,  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  educational  benefits  could  exceed 
$1  billion  within  10  years.  The  current  Vet- 
erans' Educational  Assistance  Program  is 
working  very  well,  and  we  get  most  of  the 
full  impact  of  the  proposed  G.I.  Bill  at  far 
less  cost.  As  of  now.  recruiting  and  retention 
remain  very  good.  In  light  of  our  othtr  pri- 
orities and  our  limited  resources,  a  costly 
new  program  cannot  be  justified  by  defense 
needs  at  this  time. 

We  continue  to  support  the  current  Veter- 
ans' Educational  Assistance  Program,  along 
with  supplemental  benefits  targeted  to  se- 
lected shortage  skills  in  the  Army,  and  the 
current  program  in  the  reserves.  These  pro- 
grams target  significant  educational  incen- 
tives where  they  are  needed  most.  Together 
the  cost  of  these  educational  incentives,  in 
the  steady-state,  is  under  $300  million.  This 
is  less  than  one-third  of  the  steady-state 
outlay  cost  of  most  of  the  new  educational 
benefit  programs  being  proposed.  We  also 
support  the  repeal  of  the  1989  termination 
date  for  the  use  of  Vietnam-era  GI  Bill  ben- 
efits, W'hich  is  included  in  the  Authorization 
Bill  passed  by  your  committee. 

This  Administration  supports  educational 
benefits.  However,  our  current  program  ap- 
pears to  be  meeting  our  needs,  and  there  is 
no  compelling  rationale  for  replacing  it  with 
an  expensive  new  program  at  the  present 
time. 

Although  there  is  not  a  pressing  need  for 
new  recruitment  and  retention  tools  at 
present,  we  recognize  that  conditions  may 
change  and  that  additional  incentives  may 
become  desirable. 

In  order  to  assure  an  adequate  assessment 
of  the  services'  recruitment  needs  before  en- 
acting a  costly  new  GI  Bill,  we  would  recom- 
mend passage  of  S.  1873  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Simpson.  This  measure  would  require 
the  President  to  report  to  Congress  by  July 
1.  1987.  concerning  the  need  for  a  new  edu- 
cational assistance  program  for  service 
members  to  assist  in  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  personnel,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expeditious  consideration  of 
proposed  legislation  establishing  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely. 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  enter  into  the  Record  a  second 
letter  from  him,  dated  June  13,  ad- 
dressed to  the  situation  we  have  at  the 
moment,  which  I  shall  read: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
the  Senate  is  considering  a  number  of  pro- 
posals on  educational  benefits  for  military 
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personnel.  As  I  stated  in  my  letter  of  June  6. 
there  is  no  need  at  this  time  for  a  new  edu 
cational  benefits  program  for  military  per 
sonnel.  The  current  Veterans  Educational 
Assistance  Program  is  adequate,  and  recruit 
ing  and  retention  remains  very  good 

We  continue  to  believe  that  the  appropri 
ate  course  of  action  is  to  study  educational 
benefits  as  proposed  in  Senator  Simpson  s 
bill,  S.  1873.  However,  if  the  Congress  be- 
lieves that  action  on  military  educational 
benefite  is  essential  at  this  time,  then  the 
Administration  would  strongly  prefer  a  lest 
program,  as  proposed  in  the  TowerNunn 
amendment  to  the  proposal  advanced  by 
Senator  Glenn,  as  opposed  to  a  permanent 
and  more  expansive  program. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COHEN.  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  say  that  what  we  should 
do  is  turn  to  the  experts  for  their 
advice.  Are  you  suggesting  that  David 
Stoclunan  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  are  the  kind  of 
expert  advice  we  are  going  to  turn  to 
in  making  a  determination  on  this  bill? 
Is  that  the  kind  of  expert  advice  we 
are  going  to  turn  to? 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine.  I  had  not  ex- 
pected to  invite  Mr.  Stockman  to  testi- 
fy. Our  interest  would  be  primarily  on 
the  impact  of  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion, and  that  is  the  proper  aspect  of 
our  jurisdiction.  As  Senator  Simpson 
pointed  out,  this  is  the  first  peacetime 
GI  bill  ever. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  No.  no.  We  had 
a  peacetime  GI  bill  in  this  country 
until  December  1976. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes;  but  that  was  for 
the  Vietnam  era. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  do  not  want  to 

belabor  the  point 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  the  primary  bene- 
fit was  to  combat  veterans. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  That  was  a 
peacetime  GI  bill,  and  it  worked. 
When  we  terminated  it.  the  prediction 
was  that  we  would  encounter  great  dif 
ficulty  in  achieving  our  recruitment 
goals  for  quality,  and  that  is  the  way  it 
turned  out. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Recruitment  and  re- 
tention are  good  now,  and  "if  it  ain't 
broke,  don't  fix  it.  " 

I  think  there  are  some  very  serious 
implications  in  this  bill  for  retention. 
This  is  an  attractive  bill.  It  is  an  elec 
tion  year.  You  get  30  cosponsors  any 
day. 
Mr.  COHEN.  There  you  go  again. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  saying  that  is 
your  motivation.  I  am  saying  it  is  at- 
tractive in  an  election  year. 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  Senator  has  been 
saying  that  since  1979. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Maine  is  honestly  motivated. 
Anyone  who  sits  under  the  lovely  trees 
and  on  the  seashores  in  Maine,  who 
writes  the  beautiful  poetry  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  does,  cannot  ever  be 
accused  of  t)eing  dishonestly  motivat 
ed.  He  is  a  man  of  spirit,  heart,  and 


deep  conviction.  I  know  him  to  be 
that.  I  would  never  impugn  his  mo- 
tives, nor  those  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  who  is  well 
known  for  all  his  public-spirited,  chari- 
table work. 

But  the  fact  is  this  is  an  election 
year,  and  that  is  why  a  lot  of  people 
will  not  vote  on  this  bill  on  the  merits. 
It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  call 
for  hearings.  It  is  like  a  giant  oasis  out 
there.  It  is  a  mirage.  We  keep  thinking 
we  see  water,  and  every  time  we  ap- 
proach it.  it  turns  to  dust.  We  have  to 
have  hearings.  Last  year,  the  last  time 
we  had  this  measure,  the  same  issue, 
the  Senate  defeated  it  on  the  basis 
that  the  Veteraris'  Affairs  Committee 
did  not  have  any  hearings. 

Lo  and  behold!  They  hold  hearings. 
They  come  back  and  say.  "Just  a 
minute,  we  have  not  had  hearings  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee." 

How  many  times  is  the  Senate  going 
to  put  this  off  into  the  future,  giving 
as  the  reason  that  we  have  not  had 
enough  testimony  on  the  issue,  that 
we  are  going  to  call  on  David  Stock- 
man, on  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  lo  tell  us  that  we  really 
do  not  need  the  measure  now? 

How  about  listening  to  military  ex- 
perts who  come  in  and  testify? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  did  not  call  on  Mr. 
Stockman.  He  volunteered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  am  sorry.  He  volun- 
teered for  what? 

Mr.  TOWER.  He  volunteered  the  in- 
formation. 
Mr.  COHEN.  What? 
Mr.  TOWER.  He  volunteered  the  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  the  lettei  He  confused  me  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  no  intention  of 
calling  Mr.  Stockman  as  a  witness.  I 
believe  I  have  made  that  point. 

Mr.  COHEN.  OK.  I  would  not  want 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  I  know 
he  would  not  dare  or  even  attempt,  to 
compare  OMBs  expert  testimony  in 
this  field  with  those  of  General 
Meyer,  or  General  Thurman,  or  any  of 
the  other  experts  who  have  testifed  at 
length  on  this  subject  matter  as  to 
what  they  feel  they  need  in  order  to 
get  high-quality  recruits. 

Mr.  TOWER.  General  Meyer  is  no 
longer  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  not  going  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  next 
year. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
joy  in  the  streets  in  that  event. 
Mr.  COHEN.  It  may  be. 
The  point  is,  every  time,  since  1979, 
the  first  year  I  introduced  this  meas- 
ure in  this  body,  the  cry  has  always 
been,  wait  until  next  year,  give  the 
committees    a    chance    for    hearings. 


Then  we  go  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  and  they  have  their  hear- 
ing. Now  we  are  told  we  have  to  go  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  yet 
another  hearing. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  a 
valuable  member  for  1  year  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Manpower  Subcommittee.  I  have  been 
there  6  years  and  worked  with  Senator 
NuNN  on  a  thing  called  DOPMA.  He  is 
holding  his  head  right  now,  and  I 
doubt  if  10  people  in  this  entire  body 
would  spend  the  length  of  time  we  did 
on  DOPMA. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  we 
have  looked  at  this  in  10  different 
ways.  We  have  considered  this  testi- 
mony. We  have  listened  to  the  gener- 
als. We  have  listened  to  the  experts. 
In  a  moment  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  for  more  of  his 
comments. 

But  the  fact  is  that  virtually  all  mili- 
tary manpower  officers  who  have  tes- 
tified said  they  need  a  GI  bill  to  insure 
high  quality  that  we  are  looking  for. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  read 
some  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made. 

I  take  issue  with  the  suggestion  that 
somehow  we  cannot  have  a  GI  bill  in 
peacetime.  How  can  anyone  suggest 
that  those  people  who  were  subjecting 
their  lives  to  danger  in  Lebanon  some- 
how are  not  entitled  to  a  GI  bill  as  op- 
posed to  someone  who  was  washing 
dishes  at  Fort  Dix  back  during  the 
Second  World  War  or  the  Korean  war. 
Let  me  read  to  the  Senate  what  Gen. 
Maxwell  Thurman  has  said  on  this: 

In  ihe  years  following  termination  of  the 
GI  Bill  and  before  the  Army  College  Fund 
loolt  effect  •  •  *  the  Army  recruited  only 
89.3'v  of  the  quantity  of  soldiers  we  needed. 
•  •  •  IThe]  percentage  of  high  school  grad- 
uates dropped  to  54.3%  in  1980  [and]  lest 
category  IV.  the  lowest  category  accepted 
into  Ihe  Army,  was  52%  of  accessions.  *  *  * 
More  than  half  of  all  the  people  who 
come  into  the  Army  were  category 
IV's.  That  is  the  problem  we  had  back 
in  1980. 

We  have  a  requirement  to  have  no  more 
than  10%  category  IV  and  to  have  at  least 
90%  high  school  graduates. 

On  Monday  I  pointed  out  what  hap- 
pened with  the  80-percent  degradation 
of  tanks  commanded  by  category  IV's 
as  compared  to  those  commanded  by 
category  Us. 

So  the  emphasis  has  been  that  we 
need  to  get  more  qualified  people  into 
our  military. 

Let  me  read  a  portion  of  a  letter 
from  General  Meyer. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  targeting.  It  is  those  high  school 
graduates  who  we  want  to  get  into  the 
Army.  That  is  exactly  the  focal  point 


of  my  amendment.  That  is  what  we 
targeted  It  to.  We  do  not  try  to  go  to 
the  total  population. 

That  is  the  reason  my  amendment 
costs  $160  million  a  year  at  max,  and 
the  one  that  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do is  proposing  goes  to  $775  million 
and  going  up.  In  fact,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  will  have  some  fig- 
ures in  a  few  moments  that  go  even 
higher  than  that. 

But  the  exact  problem  the  Senator 
is  addressing  is  what  I  targeted  with 
this  amendment.  I  tried  to  make  it 
cost  effective  and  keep  the  budget 
under  control. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

Let  me  just  read  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  former  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Meyer.  I  do  not  know  what 
happens  when  one  becomes  a  former 
Chief  of  Staff.  I  assume  his  credibility 
goes  higher,  rather  than  lower.  But 
nonetheless  let  us  listen  to  the  words 
of  a  former  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  He  talks  about: 

During  this  time,  participation  in  VEAP 
(an  indicator  of  the  program's  unattractive- 
ness)  was  Only  26  percent  of  all  eligibles. 
This  rate  only  began  to  improve  with  the 
Army's  introduction  of  additional  benefits 
("kickers"),  which  were  used  to  increase  the 
basic  benefit  level.  During  FY  1979  "kick- 
ers "  ranging  from  $2,000  (2-year  enlistees) 
to  $6,000  (4-year  enlistees)  were  tested  to  as- 
certain whether  these  increased  amounts 
would  prove  attractive  enough  to  penetrate 
the  higher  scoring  high  school  diploma 
graduate  market.  Results  were  marginally 
successful  and  the  participation  rate  im- 
proved 2-3  percent.  Finally,  during  the  con- 
gressionally  mandated  FY  1981  Educational 
Assistance  Test  Program,  the  Army  tested 
$8,000  and  $12,000  "kickers"  which  have 
since  proven  to  be  the  key  to  an  Army 
"equalizer"  among  the  Services  in  the  qual- 
ity recruiting  market— 

I  go  to  the  second  page  of  General 
Meyer's  letter  to  Senator  Armstrong: 

During  testimony  prior  to  passage  of  the 
VEAP  legislation,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs 
made  comments  pertinent  to  the  current 
need  for  a  return  to  the  OX  Bill.  At  that 
time  he  likened  the  Army's  effort*  to  recruit 
high-quality  personnel  to  a  service  station 
TV  commercial  where  the  station  manager 
says,  "You  can  pay  me  now  or  you  can  pay 
me  later. "  The  Army  is  currently  •paying" 
for  the  lower  mental  category  enlistment  co- 
horts experienced  subsequent  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  GI  Bill.  During  these  early 
years,  the  lowest  mental  categories  entered 
the  force  in  increasing  numbers  until  the 
renaissance  in  recruiting  that  the  Army 
began  experiencing  in  FY  1981. 

Here  are  the  key  words: 

Unfortunately,  the  future  does  not  look  as 
promising  aE  the  past  years  and  the  return 
to  a  non-contributory  GI  Bill  is  imperative. 
This  program  should  contain  the  following 
features: 

Basic  t>enefits  adequate  enough  to  com- 
pete equally  with  non-military  federal  loans 
and  grants. 

Supplementary  benefits  for  use  in  target- 
ing selected  recruits;  and  skills 


Transferability  of  benefits  to  dependents 
to  act  as  a  retention  incentive:  and 

Inclusion  of  the  Selected  Reserve  to  com- 
pensate the  Total  Army. 

Those  are  precisely  the  elements 
that  are  currently  in  the  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  have 
offered. 

Let  me  conclude  in  not  so  poetic 
terms.  My  friend  from  Texas  seems  to 
diminish  the  significance  of  a  phrase, 
be  it  lyrical  or  prosaic.  But  I  simply 
suggest  that  this  bill  is  not,  as  was  im- 
plied, politically  motivated. 

I  heard  that  charge  last  year  and  the 
year  before.  Frankly.  I  resent  it.  I 
resent  it  because  it  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  experience  of  this  particular  bill, 
the  legislative  history  or  nonhistory.  I 
should  say,  of  this  particular  measure. 
It  was  introduced  back  in  1979  when 
this  Senator  certainly  was  not  facing 
reelection,  in  1980.  1981,  1982.  1983. 
and  now  in  1984. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  and  my  other  Member 
who  questions  the  motivation  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  moti- 
vation of  the  Senator  from  Maine  that 
our  motivations  are  to  see  to  it  that  we 
do  not  repeat  the  errors  of  the  past. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  made  the  Record 
very  clear  on  that  point,  that  I  would 
never  suggest  that  either  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  measure  were  politi- 
cally motivated.  It  has  been  something 
that  has  been  recurring  year  after 
year  that  they  have  sponsored  it  in  po- 
litical or  nonpolitical  years.  So  I  know 
their  continued  and  steadfast  dedica- 
tion to  the  idea.  That  does  not  vitiate 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  politically  at- 
tractive measure  in  an  election  year 
regardless  of  motivation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Of  all  issues 

Mr.  TOWER.  One  might  be  honestly 
motivated  in  offering  an  amendment 
endorsing  regular  attendance  at 
Sunday  school.  Now,  despite  the  moti- 
vation, it  is  a  politically  attractive  idea 
that  I  doubt  if  anyone  would  vote 
against. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  think  the  President 
has  offered  a  number  of  politically  at- 
tractive ideas  which  do  not  have  merit. 
I  might  suggest. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  offer 
something  that  has  substantive  merit, 
a  program  which  will  benefit  not  only 
the  people  coming  into  the  service,  but 
our  military  services  and  the  country 
as  well. 

So  maybe  I  did  not  understand,  be- 
cause of  the  Senator's  accent,  the 
words  in  which  he  phrased  his  praise 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  per- 
haps his  implied  meaning  was  missed 
by  the  Senator. 
(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair). 
Mr.  TOViTER.  I  apologize  for  my 
thick  Texan  accent  which  carmot  be 


easily     understood     by     my     Yankee 
friends. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President, 
having  known  the  two  who  have  just 
participated  here  in  this  particular 
dialog,  and  knowing  them  quite  well, 
they  are  enjoying  this  down  deep.  I 
see  that.  And  I  hope  people  realize 
that  their  friendship  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  this  body. 

But  you  have  just  all  handled  it  very 
nicely  because  finally  you  are  keeping 
your  eye  on  the  rabbit.  Why  not  wait 
and  have  hearings  as  is  suggested,  be- 
cause this  bill  does  not  even  go  into 
effect  until  fiscal  year  1986?  What  an 
extraordinary  adventure  in  something 
out  there.  When  have  we  ever  done  a 
bill  like  this  which  is  just  out  in  the 
vapors?  There  is  no  reason  for  this 
whatsoever. 

No  wonder  I  have  ptizzled  about  it.  I 
hold  hearings  and  hold  them  again 
and  again,  and  the  date  always  ap- 
pears out  there— October  1,  1986. 
trying  to  pull  it  down  to  1985  now.  If 
they  are  going  to  do  something,  get  it 
down  to  1984  and  get  with  it.  But  be- 
cause it  will  not  work  that  way.  it  is 
always  out  there. 

Not  one  person  in  this  debate  has 
admitted  that  this  is  necessary  now.  I 
heard  Senator  Armstrong  say  this  bill 
is  not  presently  necessary.  I  heard 
Senator  Cohen  say  that.  I  heard  Sena- 
tor Cranston  say  that.  Any  one  of  the 
proponents  of  this  measure  has  said  it 
is  not  necessary  now;  it  is  for  another 
time  out  there. 

And  I  proposed,  and  maybe  at  some 
course  in  the  debate  today  or  tomor- 
row or  tonight.  I  might  throw  in  a  pro- 
posal I  made  which  says  if  it  ever  be- 
comes critical  to  have  this,  then  we 
have  an  accelerated  procedure  to  do 
it— 30  days,  45  days.  90  days  to  the 
President's  desk.  But  not  one  person 
in  this  debate  has  said  this  is  neces- 
sary today,  June  1984.  And,  if  that  is 
the  case— and  that  certainly  is  the 
case  of  every  proponent,  that  is  what 
they  have  said,  that  is  the  record- 
then  let  us  hold  these  hearings,  con- 
current hearings.  Because  I  can  say  to 
you.  and  I  know  it  does  not  appear 
now,  but  the  DOD  is  taking  on  this  ob- 
ligation that  we  will  put  to  them  by  , 
statute,  $770  million.  And  our  figures 
show— and  we  have  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion them— that  with  indexing— and 
we  do  that  with  everything  else;  we  do 
that  with  the  cost-of-living  allowances, 
with  every  veterans'  program;  that  is 
part  of  the  trouble  with  the  deficit, 
part  of  the  problem  with  the  oversight 
I  deal  with— some  of  them  hold  them 
without  the  cost-of-living  benefit  and 
make  us  do  that  every  year.  I  do  not 
know  whether  people  are  aware  of 
that.  It  is  like  taking  it  when  it  is  in  a 
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heavy  year  of  inflation,  but  when  it  is 
not  you  can  come  to  Congress.  And  it 
is  an  awesome,  awesome  political 
force.  I  have  learned  that:  I  have, 
indeed. 

So  here  we  are  now  going  to  deal 
with  something  which  is  going  to  cost 
us  $1.8  billion  by  the  year  2000  if  we 
index  it  for  inflation.  And  no  one  has 
yet  refuted  those  figures— $1.8  billion 
by  the  year  2000  if  indexed  for  infla- 
tion. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  rather  logi- 
cal that  we  do  have  the  hearings  and 
that  we  do  have  perhaps  a  joint  refer- 
ral. 

I  will  again  extend  myself  in  every 
way  I  can  to  these  gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Senator  Al  Cran- 
ston was  chairman  of  this  committee 
when  I  came  here.  There  is  no  more 
compassionate  man  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
or  more  generous.  I  have  worked  with 
him.  He  held  hearings  on  this,  and  I 
have  held  hearings  on  this.  We  both 
know  what  the  costs  are. 

I  must  say  that  again  I  mention 
some  of  the  things  that  always  enter 
my  arena  as  I  dabble  in  veterans'  af- 
fairs. And  we  have  hit  upon  another 
one  that  Senator  Cohen  has  thrown 
into  the  debate,  and  that  is  David 
Stockman.  The  name  David  Stock- 
man" is  always  destined  to  arouse  the 
animal  passion  in  the  veteran  commu- 
nity because  he  did  not  serve  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  and  the  thought  was 
that  he  perhaps  may  have  avoided  it. 
And  it  makes  for  a  wretched  other 
part  of  the  emotional  arena  to  play  in 
when  the  name  David  Stockman 
enters  the  budget  discussion.  It  does 
not  help  at  all;  makes  it  a  little  ragged, 
tough.  But  I  get  used  to  that.  That  is 
why  I  used  to  weigh  260  and  now  I  am 
down  to  190. 

We  always  hear  somehow  the  myth 
that  we  have  never  done  anything  for 
the  Vietnami  veteran.  That  is  the 
truest  myth  abounding  in  the  land; 
that  somehow  this  veteran  has  been 
just  left.  We  have  done  more  for  the 
Vietnam  veteran  than  any  veteran  in 
our  history. 

The  Senator  who  enters  the  Cham- 
ber at  this  time.  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
ston, was  chairman  of  the  committee 
at  that  time.  I  wish  you  could  see  the 
legislative  accomplishments  that  he 
put  on  the  books;  and  when  I  got  here. 
I  tried  to  do  that. 

But  the  myth  goes  on  because  the 
men  who  write  the  docudramas  and 
produce  them  are  all  about  34  to  35 
years  old.  too,  and  many  of  them  sat 
out  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  are  now 
trying  to  expiate  their  guilt  and  an- 
guish as  they  write  them  up  and  put 
them  on  the  tube,  and  docu  this  and 
docu  that,  to  make  the  Vietnam  veter- 
an look  like  some  crazed  beast.  They 
ought  to  be  tired  of  that  image. 

And  the  people  who  are  doing  it  are 
the  people  who  sat  it  out.  I  have  asked 
some    of    them,    "Where    were    you 
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during  the  Vietnam  conflict?"  They 
say.  "That  is  none  of  your  business."  I 
say.  "Yes.  it  is.  Where  were  you?" 
They  say.  "Well.  I  was  at  a  little 
school  somewhere."  I  say.  "Yes. 
where?  What  were  you  doing?"  They 
say.  "Expressing  myself  under  the 
first  amendment."  "What  were  you 
doing?"  "Well.  I  might  have  been  car- 
rying a  Vietcong  flag." 

And  now  that  they  have  got  gastro- 
intestinal pains  and  heartburn;  they 
are  trying  to  make  it  right  for  them- 
selves by  trying  to  make  it  look  like  we 
have  never  produced  for  the  Vietnam 
veteran  in  this  country.  And  we  have 
always  produced  for  veterans,  and  we 
always  will.  So  let  us  get  that  myth 
put  away.  That  is  one  I  have  to  grap- 
ple with  in  the  fun  and  games  in  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

So  here  wc  are.  The  maximum  cost 
of  Senator  John  Glenn's  proposal  is 
$12,000  per  recruit.  The  cost  of  Sena- 
tor Armstrong's  proposal  is  approxi- 
mately $200,000  per  recruit.  And  that 
is  the  issue— you  can  pay  for  a  GI  bill 
now  or  you  can  pay  for  it  later. 

I  hear  Senator  Armstrong  speaking 
that  his  bill  is  $300  a  month.  I  wish 
that  were  true.  But  when  I  read  it- 
may  I  do  that  for  you  so  that  you  hear 
the  full  proposal?  This  proposal  calls 
for  a  basic  noncontributory  education- 
al benefit  entitlement  of  $10,800. 
which  is  $300  a  month  for  36  months 
for  all  high  school  graduate  service 
members  satisfactorily  completing  3 
years  of  active  service  for  2  years  and 
4  years  of  selective  reserve. 

It  also  adds  kickers— that  is  the 
phrase;  we  use  that  m  the  VEAP  pro- 
gram—additional funds  of  another 
$300  a  month  for  36  months  for  active 
duty  personnel  who  served  in  hard-to- 
fill  skills,  such  as  Army  combat  teams. 
And  then  it  provides  additional  bene- 
fits of  up  to  $10,800.  $300  a  month  for 
36  months,  for  active  duty  personnel 
who  serve  3  or  more  years  in  hard-to- 
fill  skills  beyond  the  service  required 
to  qualify  for  the  basic  entitlement. 

Plus,  as  I  say.  a  most  extraordinary 
adventure  into  benefit  land,  which  is 
benefits  for  the  survivors  or  children— 
the  children,  not  survivors.  The 
phrase  is  for  the  benefit  of  depend- 
ents; the  benefit  could  be  transferred 
to  them.  We  have  never  done  that 
before. 

I  gue.ss  what  troubles  me  about  the 
whole  debate  is  when  it  started  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  said  that  this 
was  a  battle  that  somehow  had  to  be 
won.  How  did  we  ever  get  to  a  position 
where  this  was  a  battle  that  we  hoped 
to  win?  I  do  not  ever  look  on  it  that 
way.  I  am  a  very  accessible  chairman.  I 
listen  to  the  Members  of  this  body. 
How  do  we  get  to  that?  That  is  wholly 
out  of  proportion  to  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here. 

We  are  not  at  a  time  of  conscription 
in  this  country.  We  are  not  at  a  time 
of  ending  a  war.  And,  God  forbid,  if  we 


ever  have  another  one,  how  will  you 
ever  sweeten  the  pot?  And.  God 
knows,  we  all  hope  desparately  to 
avoid  that,  and  it  is  our  duty  in  here  to 
do  that,  and  we  will  because  we  are  all 
men  of  good  conscience. 

But  if  the  All-Volunteer  Force  is  in 
trouble,  then  let  us  examine  all  the 
reasons  why;  except  it  "ain't"  in  trou- 
ble, so  let  us  examine  it.  Let  us  hold 
some  hearings  later  on  this  issue,  and 
let  us  deal  with  it  in  the  context  of  ev- 
erything we  do  with  regard  to  recruit- 
ment and  retention. 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado  and 
others,  to  establish  a  new  Educational 
Assistance  Program  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  take  effect  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  or  September  30, 
1987.  at  the  latest,  if  the  President  de- 
termines it  is  not  needed  before  that 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  have  always  recognized 
that  the  Armed  Forces  presently  are 
enjoying  unprecedented  success  in  re- 
cruiting and  retaining  quality  person- 
nel. It  is  only  because  they  believe 
that  future  manpower  problems  are 
inevitable  that  they  recommend  that 
we  adopt  a  "preventive  approach"  to 
these  as  yet  unknown  problems  by  en- 
acting a  very  expensive  Educational 
Assistance  Program.  I  think  that  is 
unwise. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  recognize 
that  there  is  a  possibility  that  recruit- 
ing and  retention  shortfalls  may  occur 
in  the  future,  although  I  do  not  in  any 
way  believe  that  they  are  inevitable. 
Those  shortfalls,  however,  if  they  do 
occur,  will  not  arise  momentarily  and 
Congress  will  have  amply  opportunity 
to  address  them  in  a  proper  manner. 
Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  opposes  this  legislation, 
has  many  other  effective  incentives 
available  to  it,  including  the  Post-Viet- 
nam-era Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram known  as  "VEAP."'  Also  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
kickers""— extra  benefits  to  sweeten 
the  pot— which  can  be  combined  with 
VEAP  to  attract  quality  personnel  to 
particular  occupations.  "VEAP  With 
Kickers"  is  currently  doing  an  excel- 
lent job  of  attracting  high  quality  en- 
listees to  the  Armys  combat  arms. 
The  Army  is  not  the  only  service  au- 
thorized to  use  Ultra- VEAP.  but  is  the 
only  one  which  has  needed  to  use  this 
effective  option.  Year  after  year  we  in- 
crease pay  and  allowances  as  well. 

If  VEAP  is  left  intact  and  the  Glenn 
amendment  as  amended  is  adopted, 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  cer- 
tainly have  multiple  attractive  incen- 
tives to  offer  to  future  enlistees  to 
avoid  any  critical  skill  shortfalls. 

Strong  evidence  was  presented  in 
February  of  this  past  year  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  in  testimony 


before  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  that  broad  based,  generally 
available  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams are  neither  the  most  cost  effec- 
tive nor  efficient  means  of  addressing 
recruiting  and  retention  problems.  It 
is  essential  to  point  out  that  recruit- 
ment and  retention  difficulties  in  the 
past  have  varied  from  service  to  serv- 
ice, grade  to  grade,  and  occupation  to 
occupation,  and  there  has  never  been 
an  "across-the-board"  problem— one 
that  might  call  for  an  across-the-board 
solution  such  as  the  one  proposed  by 
this  amendment.  What  clearly  is 
needed,  as  the  amended  Glenn  propos- 
al recognizes,  is  first,  identification  of 
specific  manpower  problems  or  needs; 
second,  a  solution  that  is  applied  only 
to  the  problem  and  not  to  areas  where 
there  is  no  problem;  and  third,  a  solu- 
tion that  is  the  most  cost  effective  one 
available.  This  simply  cannot  be  done 
in  advance  by  enactment  of  this  untar- 
geted  educational  assistance  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  colleagues. 
Senators  Armstrong,  Cohen,  Cran- 
ston, Matsunaga,  and  Hollings  have 
cosponsored. 

I  am  especially  concerned  with  the 
cost  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  amendment.  A  close  look  at  the 
cost  figures,  together  with  the  likely 
results  on  recruiting  and  retention  of 
quality  personnel  shows  that  it  will 
yield  very  little  benefits  for  the  tax- 
payer's dollar.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  unofficially  project- 
ed that  In  the  late  1990's  when  this 
proposed  program  would  be  in  full 
swing,  outlays  would  run  in  the  range 
of  $800  million  per  fiscal  year.  Those 
figures  do  not  even  assume  that  Con- 
gress will  adjust  these  benefits  for  in- 
flation as  has  been  the  consistent  con- 
gressional practice  with  previous  GI 
bills.  If  similar  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments are  made  with  this  bill.  CBO  es- 
timates that  the  net  cost  will  approach 
$2  billion  aimually  by  the  late  1990's. 

Additionally,  CBO  projects  that  en- 
actment of  this  amendment  without 
adjustments  for  inflation  will  not 
result  in  a  very  large  increase  of  new 
quality  military  personnel  by  fiscal 
year  1990;  only  about  3.000  persons  a 
year.  Thus,  the  cost  per  additional 
quality  recruit  is  truly  exorbitant. 

Mr.  President,  the  service  of  today's 
volunteers  is  invaluable  to  this  Nation 
indeed  and  it  should  not  be  rated  as 
somehow  second  class  because  they 
were  not  drafted  or  did  not  serve 
during  wartime.  However,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  throughout  the  array  of 
services  and  benefits  provided  to  veter- 
ans, distinctions  have  been  drawn  be- 
tween wartime  and  peacetime  service. 
Congress  has,  on  numerous  occasions, 
deemed  it  appropriate  to  provide 
higher  rewards,  including  the  various 
GI  bill  benefits,  for  wartime  service.  In 
considering  the  programs  offered 
today,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  in 
the  future,  should  it  become  necessary 


to  return  to  conscription,  or  God 
forbid,  should  we  become  involved  in 
war,  we  will  be  asked,  and  indeed  we 
may  feel  compelled,  to  increase  exist- 
ing benefits  to  compensate  for  that 
service.  If  we  accept  the  very  expen- 
sive amendment  offered  today,  how 
will  we  then  later  "up  the  ante"  for 
any  wartime  service?  I  believe  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  involves  severe 
budgetary  considerations. 

This  amendment  proposes  today  to 
add  not  one,  but  two  new  entitlement 
programs  which  have  been  estimated 
by  CBO  to  cost  some  $5  billion  in  the 
first  decade  they  incur  costs.  And  I 
would  hasten  to  point  out  that  this 
cost  estimate  does  not  include  periodic 
cost-of-living  adjustments  such  as  has 
been  the  custom  of  Congress  in  its 
dealing  with  every  previous  GI  bill 
ever  passed.  If  COLA'S  then  are  in- 
cluded, the  cost  will  nearly  double,  to 
over  $8  billion  through  fiscal  year 
1997. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  at  the  same  time 
the  uncertainty  of  these  figures.  Be- 
cause of  the  uncontrollable  nature  of 
these  programs,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict with  any  certainty  or  reliability 
what  the  actual  cost  will  be.  It  all  de- 
pends on  how  many  people  sign  up  for 
the  programs,  and  on  future  inflation 
rates  as  a  factor  in  granting  appropri- 
ate COLA'S.  The  actual  cost  could  be 
double— or  triple— the  presently  esti- 
mated cost.  That's  why  the  Tower- 
Nunn  amendment  to  the  Glenn  pro- 
posal is  important— it  limits  the 
number  of  participants  while  we  study 
the  effects  of  the  program  in  its  first  4 
years  of  operation. 

I  would  point  out  that  these  pro- 
posed programs  would  grant  a  very  at- 
tractive and  costly  array  of  benefits— 
up  to  $900  per  month  in  educational 
assistance  for  the  service  member,  as 
well  as  up  to  $18,000  in  educational 
benefits  which  could  be  transferred  to 
the  service  member's  children  which 
has  never  been  done  before.  Little 
effort  is  made  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  target  only  those  veterans 
most  in  need,  or  to  impose  some  final 
termination  date  for  the  programs 
which  would  be  comparable  to  the 
1989  termination  date  presently  in 
effect  for  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill.  The 
end  result  is  that  for  every  person  who 
is  actually  induced  to  sign  up  for  mili- 
tary service  as  a  result  of  these  pro- 
grams, a  great  many  more  will  be  re- 
ceiving benefits  who  would  have 
signed  up  for  service  in  any  event. 

Let  me  just  make  a  few  additional 
points.  Mr.  President,  on  a  few  specific 
aspects  of  the  amendment.  In  some 
important  ways,  the  programs  that 
would  be  established  by  this  amend- 
ment work  against  themselves— a  bit 
like  driving  a  car  with  the  brake 
locked  on.  Although  the  declared  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  incentives  for  re- 
cruitment and  retention,  certain  provi- 
sions would  clearly  operate  as  disin- 


C3iitives.  For  example,  the  fiscal  year 
1986  effective  date  for  this  very  gener- 
ous program  would  unquestionably 
chill  recruitment  efforts  in  the  inter- 
im. Any  potential  recruit  with  the 
flexibility  to  enlist  either  now  or  to 
wait  until  fiscal  year  1986  would  have 
considerable  incentive  to  wait,  in  order 
to  partake  of  the  full  range  of  these 
benefits.  Two  other  significant  disin- 
centives have  been  mentioned  in  a 
letter,  sent  on  July  8.  1983.  from  Alice 
Rivlin  of  CBO  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong].  She  states: 
However,  termination  of  VEAP  smd  the 
successful  "Ultra-VEAP"  program  used  by 
the  Army,  as  provided  in  S.  691.  <the  1983 
version  of  this  Armstrong  amendment) 
would  offset  nearly  half  of  the  gain  in  re- 
cruiting. Further,  the  availability  of  addi- 
tional educational  benefits  under  S.  691 
would  induce  additional  separations  after 
completion  of  3  or  5  years  of  service,  and 
would  thus  require  an  increase  in  recruiting 
merely  to  maintain  overall  manpower  levels. 

Finally,  I  would  have  to  question  se- 
riously whether  the  contributory  pro- 
gram for  career  military  members  pro- 
posed as  the  second  entitlement  pro- 
gram in  this  amendment  will  have  any 
beneficial  effect  at  all  or  recruitment 
and  retention.  Any  individual  who 
serves  in  the  military  for  10  years  has 
probably  already  decided  to  make  a 
career  of  it,  and  is  highly  likely  to  stay 
in  for  at  least  the  next  10  years,  re- 
gardless of  what  lucrative  benefits 
might  be  offered  to  the  ser\'ice 
member  or  the  service  member's  chil- 
dren—simply because  of  the  usual  in- 
centives of  retirement  benefits  and 
other  advantages  of  staying  in  for  20 
years  or  longer. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
notion  that,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
routinely  dealing  with  deficits  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $200  billion  a  year, 
we  would  consider  enacting  two  new 
uncontrollable  programs  which  have  a 
potential  for  awesome  expense,  are 
virtually  unrestricted  in  scope  and  are 
wholly  lacking  in  any  present  justifica- 
tion whatsoever. 

Since  it  would  seem  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  amendment,  standing 
alone  on  its  merits,  should  be  rejected 
at  this  time,  I  would  earnestly  express 
then  that  there  are  really  only  two 
reasons  one  would  choose  to  support 
it:  First,  that  GI  bills  are  a  very  good 
thing,  providing,  for  many  of  us— 
myself  included— educational  opportu- 
nities to  which  we  otherwise  would  not 
have  had  access;  and  second,  that  this 
would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  get  on  the  record  in  a  politi- 
cal year— as  having  done  an  act  gener- 
ally positive  for  veterans. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  cannot  be 
emphasized  strongly  enough  that  this 
is  not  a  GI  bill  like  any  previous  GI 
bills.  The  goal  in  the  past  has  always 
been  to  assist  veterans  to  readjust  to 
civilian  life  after  service  in  a  period  of 
war.  No  GI  bill  has  ever  been  enacted 
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solely  in  order  to  assist  the  Armed 
Forces  in  recruitment  and  retention. 
Furthermore,  for  the  present  peace 
time  period,  we  already  have  an  at- 
tractive educational  assistance  pro- 
gram and  have  another  complimenta- 
ry one  before  us.  No  veteran  who  seri- 
ously wishes  to  pursue  a  college  educa- 
tion could  possibly  be  left  out  in  the 
cold.  And  as  I  have  already  noted. 
DOD  informs  us  that  recruitment  and 
retention  in  the  All-Volunteer  Force  is 
working  very  very  well,  thank  you. 

As  to  the  second  point.  I  would  re- 
spectfully offer  a  brief  list  of  items  al- 
ready on  the  legislative  agenda  for 
this  session  of  Congress  which  are  of 
very  substantial  benefit  to  our  Na- 
tion's veterans.  We  have  a  proposed 
VA  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985  that  is 
substantially  above  the  1984  budget— 
$27.2  billion.  We  are  in  the  first  year 
of  an  operating  program  created  last 
year  to  provide  job  training  for  veter- 
ans who  have  been  hardest  hit  by  un- 
employment during  the  recent  reces- 
sion. We  have  a  veterans'  health  bill 
pending  which  would  provide  a 
numt)er  of  significant  improvements  in 
benefits  and  services  for  veterans.  We 
have  introduced  bills  which  would  in- 
crease the  rates  of  education  benefit 
payments  and  would  provide  a  4.7-per- 
cent COLA  for  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  survivors  and 
dependents,  and  we  have  a  bill  ready 
to  go  to  conference  with  the  House 
which  addresses  the  complex  problems 
surrounding  the  determination  of 
which  diseases  should  be  service  con- 
nected for  veterans  whose  disabilities 
and  death  may  be  a  result  of  their  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange  or  radiation. 

Clearly  this  is  no  session  of  Congress 
in  which  any  Senator  who  feels  a  true 
aind  honest  and  nonpartial  sense  of 
commitment  and  national  obligation 
to  veterans  could  find  himself  or  her- 
self lacking  in  opportunities  of  a  most 
unarguably  worthy  and  positive 
nature,  to  disclose  that  he  or  she  con- 
tinued to  honor  that  commitment  and 
to  repay  that  heartfelt  debt. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  opposing  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  friend  from  Wyoming  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  shall. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  used 
a  figure  of  $1,851  billion  as  the  cost  by 
fiscal  year  2000.  Am  I  correct  in  as- 
suming that  that  is  based  upon  an 
automatic  cost-of-living  increase? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.   It   is  based   upon   a 
compuUtion  by  CBO,  based  on  index 
ing,  which  we  do  with  other  veterans' 
benefits. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  has  not  been  any  automatic  cost- 
of-living  increase  for  GI  bill  benefici- 
aries? As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  1977 
there  has  been  only  one  increase— a  10 
percent— for  the  current  GI  bill  bene- 
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fits  for  Vietnam  era  veterans.  And  is  it 
not  also  correct  that  this  year,  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  1985,  it  looks  like  an- 
other 10  percent,  no  more?  That  is  20 
percent  over  7  years  during  which  the 
CPI  rose  well  over  three  times  that 
amount,  almost  68  percent.  So  I  see  no 
justification  in  figures  that  assume 
that  we  will  have  something  happen 
that  has  never  happened  before. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  raised  the  GI  bill  in  a  continual 
way  over  the  years  until  it  amounts  to 
an  extraordinary  figure.  We  just  most 
recently  recommended  a  10-percent  in- 
crease here  on  this  floor  about  3  weeks 
ago,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  the  reason  we  did 
it  at  that  figure  is  because  we  do  not 
do  it  annually.  But  we  do  it.  It  may 
not  be  an  annual  thing.  But  at  least 
with  the  GI  bill  we  have  a  record  of 
periodically  raising  the  percentage  of 
thcGI  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  have  been  fall- 
ing steadily  behind  in  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  terms  of  the  actual 
cost  of  living,  and  there  is  no  provision 
in  this  amendment  for  any  cost-of- 
living  increase. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  GLENN.  I  will  submit  to  the 
Senator  from  California  that  it  will  do 
blessed  little  good  for  anyone  if  they 
have  a  GI  bill  that  they  do  not  index 
because  college  costs  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  go  up.  What  are  they  going  to 
go  to  school  on?  You  will  have  to 
index  to  really  guarantee  them  money 
to  go  to  college  on.  If  you  do  not 
index,  it  is  a  worthless  GI  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  have  never 
had  it  done  automatically,  but  there 
have  been  many  people  who  wanted  to 
use  it. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  yield? 
Mr  SIMPSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  Senator  has 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posal will  not  go  into  effect  immedi- 
ately but  a  few  years  hence.  The  Sena- 
tor was.  I  believe,  in  the  hearing  when 
General  Wickham  testified  before  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
He  indicated  this,  and  I  remind  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee:  The  Army  has  recently  ex- 
perienced a  22-percent  decline  in  the 
number  of  young  people  coming  into 
the  Army  recruiting  stations  to  take 
the  military  entrance  exam.  General 
Wickham  suggested  that  this  22-per- 
cent reduction  "may  be  harbinger  of 
an  upturn  in  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  young  people.  "  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  many  top  military  offi- 
cials l)elieve  that  we  are  seeing  the 
first  signs  of  recruiting  difficulties 
that  they  ran  into  in  the  seventies, 
and  that  this  will  continue  in  months 
ahead  and  in  the  immediate  years 
ahead. 


If  it  takes  as  long  to  pass  a  bill  as 
this  amendment,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  recall  that  this  amend- 
ment was  first  offered  in  1979.  It  has 
been  5  years  now  while  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  this  GI  bill  passed.  If  it  is 
going  to  take  another  5  years,  it  will 
be  too  late,  I  remind  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
In  the  final  analysis,  if  the  Senator 

will  yield  further 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  I  will  yield  for  him  to  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  have  the  floor  now. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  not  yield  the  floor. 
But  I  will  yield  for  him  to  complete. 
How  long  will  the  Senator  take? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Probably  2  or  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  for  such  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  In  the  final 
analysis,  Mr.  President,  we  need  this 
GI  bill  in  place  now  to  head  off  what 
will  inevitably  be  serious  recruiting 
problems  in  the  near  future  as  improv- 
ing economic  conditions  combine  with 
the  shrinking  pool  of  eligible  recruits 
to  create  a  highly  competitive  recruit- 
ing market. 

We  must  not  be  shortsighted  where 
our  military  manpower  is  concerned. 
We  did  that  during  the  1970s.  We 
found  ourselves  faced  with  a  manpow- 
er readiness  crisis  that  calls  the  then 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Gen. 
Edward  C.  Meyer,  to  call  his  force  "a 
hollow  Army.  "  If  the  Congress  fails  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  just  a  few  short 
years  ago,  and  allows  the  services  to 
once  again  experience  recruiting 
shortfalls.  I  doubt  that  we  will  ever  be 
able  to  stop  the  momentum  toward 
the  abandonment  of  the  volunteer 
system,  and  a  return  to  the  peacetime 
draft  that  would  be  inevitable. 

As  one  of  the  two  so-called  fathers 
of  the  All  Volunteer  Force,  it  would  be 
a  sad  day  for  me  if  that  happens. 
What  we  are  proposing  in  our  amend- 
ment is  to  give  the  military  services 
what  they  say  they  need  to  continue 
to  attract  adequate  numbers  of  high- 
quality  recruits.  That  is  a  full  GI  bill 
program. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield?  Not  one  head  of  the 
military  services  has  said  he  needs  this 
specific  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wanted  to  make  the 
point  that  none  of  the  heads  of  mili- 


tary services  have  said  they  need  this 
bill, 

Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  completed  his  statement? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  If  I  may  make 
one  statement,  the  chief  recruiting  of- 
ficer has  said  this  GI  bill  is  needed  in 
testimony  before  the  'Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  So  if  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  if  I  can 
have  his  attention,  had  only  held 
hearings  on  this  matter  as  we  did  in 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  per- 
haps he  could  have  had  the  wise  coun- 
sel not  only  of  the  recruiting  officers 
but  all  the  chiefs  of  the  various  serv- 
ices. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye" 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr,  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  to  offer  a  tabling 
motion  in  a  moment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  if  I  might  in- 
tervene, to  do  so  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  not  trying 
to  interrupt.  I  thought  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  was  preparing 
to  do  that.  I  have  a  brief  observation 
that  I  need  to  make  sometime  prior  to 
that.  I  need  not  do  so  now. 

Mr.  NUNN.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  intend  to 
make  a  brief  statement,  and  if  the 
Senator  needs  to  make  an  observation 
or  ask  questions 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Not  at  all.  I 
only  wanted  to  be  sure  I  am  not  fore- 
closed. Please  go  ahead.  I  want  to  hear 
the  observation  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  will  be  glad  to  put  my  re- 
marks in,  and  I  believe  we  are  ready  to 
vote.  I  believe  we  are  really  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  I  want  to  make  a  comment 
about  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

He  started  off  commenting  about 
the  Army's  difficulty  getting  people 
interested  these  days.  That  is  exactly 
what  my  amendment  approaches.  It 
exactly  approaches  that  Army  prob- 
lem. It  is  not  a  basic  problem  of  the 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marines.  It  is  an 
Army  problem. 

When  we  have  the  option  of  going 
from  what  is  an  approach  of  about  a 
$1  billion  a  year  program  when  it  is 
fully  in  place  as  opposed  to  the  pro- 
gram that  is  guaranteed  not  to  go  over 
$160  million  per  year,  if  we  address 
specifically  the  major  problem  the 
Army  has,  and  if  we  can  get  high-qual- 
ity recruits  in.  then  it  seems  to  me 


that  is  the  most  cost-effective  way  to 
go.  That  is  the  reason  I  proposed  this. 

So  we  are  addressing  specifically  the 
problem  you  addressed  your  remarks 
to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  for  30  seconds,  in  response  to 
that,  if  the  Senator  had  been  on  the 
floor  when  I  made  my  opening  state- 
ment  

Mr.  GLENN.  I  was  here. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Not  for  the  very 
opening  statement.  This  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
would  yield  to  the  Senator  to  repeat 
his  opening  statement. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  No;  merely  that 
the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  did 
not  in  any  way  disagree  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

We  do  disagree  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  goals  are  to  be  attained.  We 
believe  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  not  attain  the  goals  because  it 
has  been  shown,  under  the  VEAP  pro- 
gram, that  a  contributing  program 
does  not  work,  and  a  noncontributing 
program,  such  as  ours,  has  worked  in 
the  past  and  will  work  again. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  just 
make  a  few  brief  comments  because  I 
know  the  debate  has  gone  on  for  quite 
a  while  and  I  am  sure  that  there  may 
be  other  remarks.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  prepared  to  vote  on  this, 
as  is  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  un- 
derstand all  parties  are  prepared  to 
vote. 

Before  I  disagree  with  the  amend- 
ment, let  me  say  a  few  things  on  the 
points  I  agree  with. 

First,  I  agree  with  the  emphasis  on 
quality  that  has  been  made  in  this 
debate.  Having  led  the  charge  for  im- 
proving recent  quality  for  about  5 
years  in  the  late  seventies  and  early 
eighties,  having  pointed  out  the  very 
severe  quality  deterioration  in  the 
services,  and  having  proposed  the 
amendment  that  put  a  floor  on  the 
nimiber  of  high  school  graduates  and 
a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  APQT  cate- 
gory IV  recruits  in  the  services  that  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land,  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  emphasis  on  qual- 
ity. 

I  congratulate  all  parties  for  striving 
toward  that  goal. 

We  may  disagree  on  the  method  of 
getting  there,  as  we  will  in  this  debate, 
but  that  is  a  very  important  part  of 
our  military  readiness  today. 

I  am  thankful,  for  whatever  reasons, 
that  we  have  improved  the  quality  of 
our  military  recruits  very  dramatically 
in  the  last  4  or  5  years.  This  was  par- 
tially because  of  increases  in  pay  and 
benefits,  partially  because  of  the  mini- 
mum standards  set  in  law.  but  primari- 
ly, and  regrettably,  because  of  the 
very  high  youth  unemployment  rate, 
which  we  all  hope  is  going  to  turn 
around  now. 


The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  I  agree  we  are  going  to  have  diffi- 
culties ahead  in  recruiting.  I  think  we 
are  going  through  a  very  transitory 
period  now  that  has  been  produced 
primarily  because  of  economic  matters 
and  the  high  youth  unemployment.  I 
am  afraid  in  the  late  1980's  we  are 
going  to  go  back  through  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  problems  we  went 
through  in  the  1970's. 

So  I  would  agree  on  those  points. 

I  disagree  with  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  on  other  questions. 
The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
believe  this  GI  bill  will  be  a  strong  re- 
cruiting incentive  that  will  attract 
large  numbers  of  college-bound  youth 
into  the  military.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
new  GI  bill  will  help  recruiting.  Any 
time  you  have  a  major  new  benefit,  it 
helps.  The  question  is  whether  it  helps 
commensurate  with  the  cost  and  how 
much  it  helps.  It  does  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  of- 
fered is  a  much  more  carefully  target- 
ed program.  It  is  designed  to  hold 
down  costs  and  to  appeal  to  a  specific 
segment  of  the  youth  population. 
That  segment  would  be  the  high 
school  graduates,  people  who  have  the 
ambition  to  go  to  college,  people  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  at  the  front  end 
of  their  career  so  they  can  get  a  larger 
benefit,  people  who  are  willing  to  go 
on  a  low-cost  track  in  terms  of  pay  and 
benefits  so  they  can  go  forward  with 
their  education. 

Incidentally,  these  people  are  more 
than  likely  going  to  be  single  people. 
If  you  look  at  the  costs  in  the  military, 
and.  of  course,  it  is  up  to  every  individ- 
ual soldier  whether  they  get  married 
or  not,  and  we  do  not  want  to  dictate 
that,  we  do  have  a  very  large  cost  that 
is  attendant  to  large  families  in  the 
military. 

If  you  look  at  the  support  costs  and 
break  out  those  support  costs,  you  will 
see  one  of  the  reasons  that  personnel 
costs  have  gone  up  so  much  in  the  last 
10  to  15  years  is  because  we  have  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  married 
service  members  and  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  families  with  children. 
That  is  not  incidental  when  it  comes 
to  costs. 

So  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  equa- 
tions and  debates  about  costs  have 
taken  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  going  to  inevitably  result  in  lower 
costs  because  it  limits  off-base  housing 
and  subsistence  allowances.  This  will 
encourage  people -to  live  on  base,  and 
people  who  live  on  base  in  enlisted 
barracks  are  going  to  be  the  single 
people.  You  are  going  to  have  a  huge 
cost  savings  in  my  view  that  is  not 
being  computed  in  any  of  these  equa- 
tions if  the  Glerm  amendment  be- 
comes law. 
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After  analysis  in  a  year  or  two.  after 
another  look  at  the  program,  and  it 
will  last  for  a  4-year  test  program,  we 
may  well  find,  because  of  shifting  the 
percentage  of  young  people  coming  in 
from  those  who  are  more  likely  to  be 
married  or  get  married  to  those  who 
are  more  likely  to  be  single,  that  those 
savings  are  going  to  be  very,  very  sub- 
stantial. Those  are  the  people  we  need 
to  recruit,  particularly  in  the  combat 
arms. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  part  of 
this  debate  that  I  think  needs  to  be 
emphasized. 

The  Armstrong  approach  is  a  broad- 
based  benefit.  That  across-the-board 
benefit  way  of  proceeding  is  the  least 
effective  recruiting  tool  because  it 
gives  benefits  to  so  many  people  who 
would  come  into  the  military  services 
even  if  this  program  did  not  exist. 

There  are  some  who  would  not  come 
in  without  this  Armstrong  amend 
ment.  I  recognize  that.  I  concede  that 
point.  But  there  are  huge  numbers,  a 
very  large  percentage— I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  be  75.  85.  or  95  per- 
cent—who would  come  in  without  this, 
and  we  are  paying  everybody  across 
the  board.  That  is  a  different  ap- 
proach from  what  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  attempting.  His  approach  is  a 
targeted  approach  and  more  than 
likely  a  very  high  percentage  of  those 
who  will  come  into  the  military  service 
l)ecause  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  if  it  becomes  law.  arc 
more  likely  people  who  would  not  oth- 
erwise come  in.  and  they  will  be  paid 
in  that  respect. 

Let  me  just  say  to  reiterate  the  point 
that  the  CBO.  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  others  have  estimated  that 
it  costs  four  to  five  times  more  to  at 
tract  each  additional  high-quality  re- 
cruit with  an  across-the-board  educa- 
tional benefit,  like  the  Armstrong  bill, 
than  with  a  more  targeted  approach 

We  are  talking  about  a  bill  that  in 
the  past  has  primarily  been  looked  at 
as  a  postservice  program,  not  necessar 
ily  a  transitional  or  readjustment  pro 
gram.  The  GI  bill  was  a  transitional 
program,  a  marvelous  program,  to 
help  the  transition  from  wartime  to 
peacetime,  and  it  did  marvelous  things 
for  our  society.  We  are  now  talking 
about  using  a  program  that  did  a  great 
deal  for  our  society  and  using  it  in  a 
different  way  entirely  as  a  recruiting 
device. 

There  is  another  problem  with  this 
approach.  The  Army  is  the  service 
that  needs  help  the  most  in  recruiting 
and  retention  as  times  get  difficult. 
Difficult  times  in  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion are  good  times  in  the  economy. 
There  is  a  relationship  between  high 
prosperity  and  low  recruiting.  When 
the  economy  deteriorates,  recruiting 
gets  better.  The  worse  the  economy  is. 
the  better  the  recruiting  and  retention 
are.  So  we  have  to  keep  that  in  mind. 


The  Army  is  the  service  that  gets  " 
hurt  the  worst  when  we  have  a  good 
economy  and  when  the  youth  employ- 
ment rate  goes  up. 

The  Armstrong  bill  could— and  I  em- 
phasize could,  because  there  will  not 
be  any  certainty  unless  we  pass  it  but 
it  should  be  looked  at  with  a  very  close 
analysis  in  this  respect— end  up  hurt- 
ing the  Army,  the  very  service  that 
needs  the  help  the  most. 

The  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
Defense  Department  is  recruiting 
enough  people  for  the  Army,  especial- 
ly the  Army  combat  arms.  The  year- 
long test  of  educational  benefits  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  and  conduct- 
ed 2  years  ago  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment demonstrated  that  an  across-the- 
board  educational  benefit  like  a  new 
GI  bill  could  reduce  the  number  of 
high-quality  recruits  in  the  Army.  The 
reason  is  obvious:  Offering  the  same 
benefits  to  all  services  and  to  all  re- 
cruits in  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  takes  away  from  the 
Army  the  competitive  edge  they  now 
have  because  they  now  have  the  most 
lucrative  educational  benefit  program 
of  any  of  the  services. 

This  program  will  inevitably  draw 
more  recruits  into  the  Air  Force.  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps:  it  will  have  a  rela- 
tively detrimental  effect  on  the  Army, 
in  my  view.  It  will  draw  recruits  away 
from  the  services  and  skills  which  in- 
volve the  greatest  risks  and  are  not 
readily  transferable  to  the  civilian 
economy:  in  other  words,  the  Army 
combat  arms. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  think  we 
ought  to  make.  There  are  two  dimen- 
sions of  military  personnel  readiness. 
One  dimension  in  the  early  stages  is 
recruiting:  the  other  dimension  is  re- 
tention. 

In  my  view,  there  Is  a  considerable 
amount  of  evidence  that  would  indi- 
cate that  not  the  Army  alone  but  all 
the  services  under  the  Armstrong  GI 
bill  would  be  hurt  on  retention.  Think 
a  minute.  Why  Is  that  true?  The 
reason  is  that  a  postservice  education- 
al benefit  program  provides  people  in 
the  services  with  a  negative  incentive 
to  reenlist.  People  will  leave  the  serv- 
ice to  use  their  educational  benefits.  A 
lucrative,  universal,  educational  bene- 
fit Is  going  to  make  it  harder  to  retain 
larger  numbers  of  skilled  technicians, 
particularly  in  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
concluded  In  their  recent  study  of  edu- 
cational benefits  for  military  person- 
nel that: 

Earned  educational  benefits  also  provide 
servicemembers  an  incentive  to  leave  in 
order  to  use  their  benefits.  Ultimately,  such 
separations  might  offset,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  the  gains  in  recruiting.  This  should 
be  a  key  concern  in  evaluating  educational 
benefits. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  go  on  and 
on.  I  know  there  are  some  who  feel  we 


should  pass  nothing,  that  we  have  not 
had  enough  hearings.  I  shall  not  quar- 
rel with  that  argument  on  the  Glenn 
or  the  Armstrong  amendment.  If  we 
are  going  to  pass  any  kind  of  program 
today,  let  us  pass  one  we  know  some- 
thing about  in  terms  of  effect. 

We  know  something  about  the  cost. 
We  have  a  limited  test  program.  We 
have  a  limited  number  of  people  who 
can  participate.  We  know  the  people 
coming  In  that  program  if  the  Glenn 
amendment  passes  will  be  people  who 
will  be  highly  motivated  and  who  want 
to  pursue  their  education. 

If  they  are  not  highly  motivated,  if 
they  do  not  have  a  lot  of  educational 
ambition,  they  certainly  are  not  going 
to  come  In  on  an  approach  to  the  mili- 
tary that  will  require  them  at  the  very 
beginning  to  give  up  $250  a  month  and 
would  require  them  to  give  up  quar- 
ters, and  subsistence  allowances,  and 
live  on  base.  We  know  something 
about  what  the  Glenn  amendment  will 
attract.  We  do  now  know  whether  it 
will  work  totally:  that  is  the  reason  we 
are  making  it  a  test  program. 

As  to  the  Armstrong  approach,  while 
we  know  it  will  help  recruiting,  we  do 
not  know  how  much.  We  feel  that  in 
all  likelihood,  it  is  going  to  have  a  det- 
rimental effect  on  retention.  It  cer- 
tainly will  have  a  negative  effect  on 
the  Army,  because  the  Army  will  no 
longer  have  a  lucrative  educational 
program.  It  will  be  just  like  everybody 
else.  So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  Armstrong-Cohen-Matsu- 
naga-Cranston  proposal. 

I  hope,  in  the  final  analysis,  while 
the  Budget  Committee  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  are  out  having  con- 
ferences and  trying  to  figure  out  a  way 
to  cut  the  Federal  budget,  and  while 
we  are  all  going  back  and  making 
speeches  about  how  entitlement  pro- 
grams are  out  of  control,  and  we  have 
to  do  something  about  them  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  the  elections  behind  us, 
and  while  the  interest  rates  continue 
to  creep  up  because  of  the  huge 
budget  deficits,  it  seems  to  me  every- 
one who  votes  today  should  ask  him- 
self the  question:  Is  this  the  time  to 
create  a  new  major  entitlement  pro- 
gram before  we  do  what  we  are  sup- 
posed to  do  about  getting  budget  re- 
duction this  year? 

Mr.  President,  that  is  just  what  this 
is.  This  is  a  new  entitlement  program. 
I  hope  everyone  will  consider  that  and 
the  effect  on  the  economy. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  when  the  Senate  Struggles  with 
the  defense  authorization  bill  and 
later  the  appropriations  bill,  the  head- 
lines are  made  by  what  we  accept  or 
reject   in  weapons  systems— the  MX, 


the  B-IB.  strategic  defense  initiative, 
ASAT.  and  others. 

Too  little  attention,  if  any,  is  paid  to 
the  one  element  of  our  defense  with- 
out which  all  others  fail.  That  is.  the 
people  who  make  these  sophisticated 
systems  work.  The  men  and  women 
who  operate  the  tanks,  fly  the  planes, 
fire  the  artillery,  supply  the  ammuni- 
tion, cook  the  food,  wash  the  clothes, 
repair  the  equipment,  lead  the 
troops— the  men  and  women  who  have 
chosen  to  enter  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  have  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  defend  the  rest  of  us  with 
their  lives  if  necessary.  These  men  and 
women  are  among  the  finest  this  coun- 
try has  to  offer.  Mr.  President,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  sacrifices  they  make 
throughout  their  service,  we  have  a 
tradition  of  providing  special  consider- 
ation to  their  needs.  That  tradition 
rightfully  includes  the  opportunity  for 
educational  benefits. 

I  am  proud  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  others  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment  which  provides  for  a 
GI  bill  as  an  expression  of  commit- 
ment by  this  Nation  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  quality  and  caliber  of 
people  required  by  today's  Armed 
Forces. 

This  proposal  attracts  my  support 
for  several  reasons.  Among  its  most 
important  features  is  its  consistency 
with  the  total  force  concept  we  have 
adopted.  It  recognizes  the  extremely 
important  role  of  the  Reserves  and  the 
National  Guard  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

Under  this  program,  eligibility  for 
both  the  basic  program  and  the  career 
members  contributory  educational  as- 
sistance encompasses  these  compo- 
nents of  Our  force.  It  is  just  as  vital, 
Mr.  President,  to  retain  personnel  in 
these  areas  as  well  as  the  active  force. 

Retention  is  another  important  ele- 
ment that  benefits  from  this  program. 
We  have  had  recurring  difficulties 
with  retention  in  all  services  and  while 
the  GI  bill  will  not  permanently  re- 
solve those  difficulties,  it  will  be  a 
major  step  in  the  solution. 

I  might  add  that  cost— we  have  just 
heard  them  discussed  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia— is  never  far  from 
anybody's  mind  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  consistent  in  my  call  for  equal 
sacrifice  by  all  to  address  the  horren- 
dous budgetary  imbalances  we  face 
year  after  year.  In  this  case,  the  cost 
of  this  program  is,  on  balance,  well 
within  the  limits  of  prudence  and  pri- 
orities. If  we  must  forgo  a  weapons 
system  to  fund  this  program  within 
budgetary  limits,  Mr.  President,  we 
will  have  made  the  wiser  choice.  This 
program  is  cost  effective. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  find  the  GI 
bill  a  positive  step  to  the  readiness  in 
our  Armed  Forces  that  must  be  at- 
tained if  we  are  to  have  an  effective 
defense.  Through  retentioi\  and  the 
quality  of  people  such  a  program  will 


attract  the  standards  of  readiness  we 
know  we  must  meet  will  be  within  our 
reach. 

There  is  a  declining  pool  of  men  and 
women  from  which  we  can  draw  to 
maintain  our  strength  requirements. 
We  must  make  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  attractive  and  desirable.  This 
proposal  of  a  GI  bill  is  a  major  pillar 
in  the  foundation  of  that  effort. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  had  a  good  half  day's  debate 
on  this  issue.  I  think  the  thought  of 
the  Senate  has  been  enriched  by  what 
has  been  said  here,  and  I  do  not  limit 
my  observation  about  the  speeches 
and  arguments  to  those  who  happen 
to  agree  with  my  point  of  view.  I  be- 
lieve the  points  made  by  the  Senators 
from  Wyoming,  Georgia,  Texas,  Ohio, 
and  others  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  me  on  this  issue  have  made  a  val- 
uable contribution.  I  have  learned 
something  sitting  here  the  last  5  or  6 
hours  and  hearing  what  has  been  said. 
I  believe  the  entire  Senate  has  benefit- 
ed from  this  additional  discussion. 

I  think  we  are  about  ready  to  finish 
this  issue  now.  I  would  count  it  a  privi- 
lege if,  as  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  I  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  think  there 
was  a  point  here  which  has  not  come 
into  the  debate,  which  was  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  relative  to 
the  problem  of  retention.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  will  recall,  that  was 
taken  up  in  the  hearing  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  During  the 
hearing,  when  General  Thurman,  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  was  the  witness,  I 
asked  a  question.  Here  is  the  exchange 
taken  from  that  hearing  record: 

Senator  Matsunaca.  There  has  been  criti- 
cism of  our  GI  bill  proposal  that  it  will  have 
a  negative  impact  on  retention  because  of 
the  built-in  incentive  to  get  out  of  the  serv- 
ice and  use  the  benefits.  First,  does  the 
Army  see  this  drawback  of  a  GI  bill  as  in- 
surmountable? If  not.  what  features  should 
a  GI  bill  have  to  blunt  the  negative  impact 
on  retention? 

General  Thurman.  Provision  of  education 
benefits  need  not  affect  retention  adversely. 
First,  the  Army  does  not  need  or  want  to 
retain  all  soldiers  who  enlist.  The  under- 
standing and  maturity  that  a  former  soldier 
takes  with  him  when  he  returns  to  college 
or  to  the  civilian  community  strengthens 
the  nation.  Many  enter  college  ROTC  pro- 
grams and  return  to  the  Army  as  superb 
junior  officers.  Others  grow  to  serve  in  lead- 
ership positions  throughout  American  socie- 
ty, embued  with  the  values  and  ethics  of 
service. 

Second,  provisions  can  be  made  to  aid  re- 
tention of  soldiers  who  want  to  stay  in  the 
military  and  who  we  want  to  be  the  leaders 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  Foremost  among 
the  possibilities  is  transferability.  If  a  sol- 
dier sees  that  the  education  of  his  children 
is  provided  for.  he  and  his  spouse  are  more 
likely  to  stay,  accepting  often  arduous  as- 


signments but  gratified  by  the  service  they 
perform. 

That  was  General  Thurman  speak- 
ing. I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
GI  bill,  as  proposed  in  the  pending 
amendment,  does  provide  for  transfer- 
ability. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  thank  my  colleague  for  his  ob- 
servations. I  believe  we  are  about  to 
the  point  of  closing  the  debate,  but 
before  we  do  so  I  want  to  quickly  re- 
spond to  some  issues  that  have  been 
raised.  I  do  not  intend  to  recap  the  ar- 
guments I  made  earlier.  I  think  they 
speak  for  themselves,  and  in  fact  I 
think  most  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  arguments. 
But  there  are  two  or  three  issues  that 
have  been  raised  which  I  think  need  to 
be  addressed. 

Someone  pointed  out  that  this 
amendment  rides  on  a  tide  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Indeed,  that  is  true,  be- 
cause what  we  are  seeking  to  resurrect 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  programs 
in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Now,  someone  says  that  this  pro- 
gram is  not  needed  or  that  if  it  is 
needed,  it  is  only  in  the  future. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point 
out  to  you  it  is  needed  right  now. 
today.  The  enactment  of  this  program 
responds  to  a  problem  which  is  very 
real  in  statistics  as  recent  as  last 
month's  Active  Army  recruitment  fig- 
ures. The  mission  accomplishment  was 
only  88.3  percent  in  May  of  this  year, 
representing  the  fifth  month  that  the 
contract  mission  has  been  missed. 

If  this  trend  continues,  the  Army 
will  begin  to  experience  a  second  mis- 
sion shortfall  by  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  1985:  that  is  to  say,  by  the  last 
quarter  of  this  year— in  other  words,  4 
or  5  months  from  now.  Even  during 
the  years  when  unemployment  was 
high  and  the  economy  was  soft  and  it 
was,  relatively  speaking,  easier  to  re- 
cruit for  the  armed  services,  the  edu- 
cational level  of  recruits  suffered.  For 
example,  in  fiscal  year  1982,  which  was 
our  best  recruiting  year,  the  propor- 
tion of  high  aptitude  recruits  coming 
into  the  Army  was  lower  than  in  1976, 
the  last  year  during  which  the  GI  bill 
was  in  effect. 

Well,  somebody  says  this  is  not  the 
most  effective  way  and,  besides,  it 
really  will  not  help  the  Army;  it  will 
be  mostly  helpful  to  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force. 

Maybe  so,  but  the  Army  does  not 
think  that.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
emerges  from  all  the  hearings  that 
have  been  held,  it  is  that  the  Army  re- 
cruiters want  a  GI  bill.  Now,  all  the 
services  are  for  it  to  some  degree  or 
another,  under  some  level  or  another, 
under  some  circumstances  or  another, 
but  the  people  who  really  hunger  for 
this,   who  say   it   is  critical,   are   the 
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Army  recruiters  and  the  Army  service 
chiefs  and  the  military  sociologists 
who  are  looking  at  the  problem  of  the 
armed  services. 

Survey  after  survey  has  made  it 
plain  that  education  incentives  are  the 
only  effective  means  of  recruiting  vol- 
untarily the  high  aptitude  young 
people  the  Armed  Forces,  especially 
the  Army,  need  most. 

Someone  has  asserted,  'Well,  this  is 
something  we  have  never  done  before: 
it  has  never  happened  in  peacetime." 
But  I  want  to  note  we  had  it  in  peace- 
time. We  had  it  up  until  December 
1976.  It  was  working  well.  The  predic- 
tions for  what  would  happen  when  we 
eliminated  this  successful  program 
were  dire  and  catastrophic,  and  even 
they  proved  to  underestimate  the 
severe  effects  of  terminating  this  pro- 
gram. 

Then  there  is  the  notion  that  was 
brought  up  by  our  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois that  we  really  ought  to  have  some 
more  hearings  and  get  together  a  care- 
fully crafted  bill. 

Friends,  this  matter  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  hearings,  hearings  in 
the  committee  that  has  jurisdiction 
over  it.  informal  hearings  in  other  set- 
tings, hearings  last  year,  hearings  the 
year  l)efore.  hearings  in  the  House, 
hearings  in  the  Senate.  It  has  been  the 
topic  of  conversation  as  well  as  formal 
hearings  for  at  least  5  years.  As  a 
result  of  these  informal  meetings, 
these  conversations,  the  give  and  take, 
the  negotiations,  and  the  formal  hear- 
ings, in  fact,  a  compromise  bill  has 
been  hammered  out.  That  is  what  this 
is.  This  is  not  the  bill  that  Senator 
Matsunaga  and  Senator  Cohen  and  I 
introduced  5  years  ago  when  we  first 
raised  it.  This  is  a  bill  that  has  been 
refined  and  has  been  through  the  test 
of  scrutiny  that  comes  from  extensive 
hearings  both  in  this  body  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Well,  even  so,  would  it  be  a  good  idea 
to  send  it  back  to,  say,  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  the  committee 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  this,  or  the 
Armed  Services  Committee?  I  would 
like  each  Member  to  reflect  on  that 
for  themselves,  but  evidently  the 
members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  the  committee  of  jurisdic- 
tion, think  that  they  have  this  matter 
pretty  well  under  advisement  liecause 
there  are  12  members  on  that  commit- 
tee and  8  of  them  are  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment.  I  believe,  my  friends, 
the  case  is  proved.  The  time  is  now. 
The  merits  of  this  matter  are  very 
clear. 

I  appreciate  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that  this  is 
not  politically  motivated,  and  he  is 
correct;  I  raised  this  issue  long  before 
I  was  even  thinking  about  running  for 
reelection.  I  raised  it  in  1979.  in  1980. 
and  in  1981.  I  appreciate  his  gracious 
acknowledgment  that  my  motive  is  for 
the  good  of  the  service  and  the  coun- 


try. I  want  all  Members  to  recall  that 
he  also  said  it  might  be  politically  pop- 
ular. If  it  has  that  side  effect.  I  do  not 
reject  that  as  a  conclusion  from  some- 
one who  is  wise  in  the  ways  of  election 
campaign  politics.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment that  really  is  good  for  everybody. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
it.  I  believe  it  will  be  received  in  a 
friendly  way  by  the  other  body.  I 
think  a  cheer  will  go  up  among  serv- 
icemen and  women  around  the  world. 
It  is  truly,  as  I  observed  earlier,  like 
Victor  Hugo  said,  "an  idea  whose  time 
has  come." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  as  cosponsor  of  this  important 
amendment  which  will  help  to  ensure 
that  our  Armed  Forces  are  staffed 
with  qualified  men  and  women.  I  com- 
mend Senators  Armstrong.  Cohen. 
Cranston,  Hollings,  and  Matsunaga 
for  their  hard  work  in  developing  this 
GI  bill.  I  am  aware  of  their  continued 
interest  in  this  area  and  the  amend- 
ment we  have  before  us  represents  a 
well  thought  out  compromise. 

In  the  past,  the  main  goal  of  our  GI 
bills  has  been  to  assist  the  Nation's 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life 
after  war  duty.  Those  programs  were 
very  effective  and  were  responsible  for 
educating  and  broadening  the  hori- 
zons of  many  Americans  who  would 
not  have  had  such  opportunities  with 
out  these  benefits.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  reaped  the 
benefits  of  the  GI  bill  and  would  not 
presently  be  serving  the  people  of  our 
great  Nation  in  their  present  capac- 
ities were  it  not  for  those  educational 
programs. 

More  recently,  this  focus  has  shifted 
from  readjustment  to  recruitment  and 
retainmenl  of  personnel  in  our  All 
Volunteer  Forces.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  recruitment  difficulties  that  exist- 
ed in  our  armed  services  in  the  late 
1970s.  At  one  point  during  that  time, 
all  four  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces 
failed  to  reach  their  recruitment  goals 
and  the  quality  of  our  military  person- 
nel was  not  as  high  as  the  figures  were 
showing.  Even  the  President  expressed 
his  strong  concerns  regarding  the  criti- 
cal recruitment  situation  at  that  time. 
During  his  address  before  the  1980 
annual  American  Legion  convention  in 
my  home  State  of  Massachusetts, 
then-candidate  Ronald  Reagan  stated: 

We  must  provide  the  resources  to  attract 
and  retain  superior  people  in  each  of  the 
services.  We  should  take  steps  immediately 
to  restore  the  GI  bill,  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive, equitable  and  socially  important  pro- 
grams ever  devised. 

We  can  all  agree  that  over  the  past 
few  years,  there  has  been  a  major  im- 
provement in  the  number  of  recruits 
and  in  the  quality  of  these  volunteers. 
Hard  economic  times  and  a  tight  job 
market  have  made  enlistment  a  viable 


option  for  many  men  and  women.  But 
we  must  not  become  complacent  about 
this  situation.  We  must  not  allow  our 
military  to  slip  back  into  the  critical 
posture  that  existed  only  a  few  years 
ago.  An  expected  decline  in  military- 
age  youth  in  the  near  future  and  the 
possibility  of  a  stronger  economy 
could  bring  about  these  past  difficul- 
ties. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  crisis  and  con- 
tinue to  recruit  quality  personnel  for 
our  Armed  Forces  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  Americans,  we  must  act  now 
to  establish  a  GI  bill.  We  must  provide 
the  necessary  incentives  to  attract 
men  and  women  to  careers  and  oppor- 
tunities in  the  military.  The  GI  bill 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive and  cost-saving  recruitment  de- 
vices the  military  has  ever  had  and  we 
should  reinstitute  it. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment  and  once  again  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  the  people  who 
are  instrumental  in  keeping  our 
Nation  secure. 

NEW  GI  BILL  NEEDED 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado.  Senator  Armstrong.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment 
and  cosponsored  this  legislation  in  its 
bill  form,  as  S.  1747.  The  new  GI  bill, 
as  proposed  by  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment, would  best  meet  the  needs  of 
our  Armed  Forces  personnel,  as  well  as 
the  various  military  services. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  percentage  of 
young  people  reaching  the  age  of  18  is 
steadily  declining.  Estimates  project  a 
decline  of  20  percent  between  fiscal 
year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1987.  If  we  do 
not  move  now  to  address  this  issue,  we 
will  pay  the  price  later.  Poor  economic 
conditions  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  successful  recruiting  and  retention 
rates  of  recent  years.  With  the  unem- 
ployment rate  now  on  the  decline  and 
an  improved  economy,  military  re- 
cruiting and  retention  will  become  in- 
creasingly difficult. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  re- 
ceived excellent  education  through 
previous  GI  bills.  They  and  countless 
other  American  veterans  have  benefit- 
ed from  those  educational  programs. 
Successful  careers  and  a  multitude  of 
opportunities  have  resulted  from  the 
GI  bill.  The  increased  earning  power 
of  former  servicemen  and  their  contri- 
butions to  our  economy  are  usually 
overlooked  by  those  who  question  the 
necessity  of  the  proposed  new  GI  bill. 

Mr.  President,  another  point  that 
should  be  addressed  is  the  importance 
of  education  programs  in  the  service- 
to-civilian  life  transition.  Education 
plays  a  vital  role  in  helping  the  veter- 
an to  build  civilian  opportunities  and 
make  the  change  from  the  rigors  of 
military  life.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
new  GI  bill,  as  proposed  by  Senator 


Armstrong,  is  a  much  more  effective 
educational  package  than  the  often 
unused  VEAP  Program  or  that  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Glenn. 

One  other  item  is  the  extension  of 
the  1989  cutoff  date  for  the  'Vietnam- 
era  GI  bQl.  Origiruilly,  this  extension 
was  a  part  of  S.  1747.  However,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  include  it  in  this 
amendment  before  us  because  it  was 
included  In  the  fiscal  year  1985  DOD 
authorization  bill.  This  extension  is  es- 
sential for  many  Vietnam  veterans 
who  wish  to  complete  their  military 
careers  before  utilizing  the  benefits  to 
which  they  are  rightly  entitled.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Tower  and  the  Armed 
Forces  Committee  for  adopting  this 
much-needed  provision  in  the  commit- 
tee-reported legislation. 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senators  Armstrong,  Cohen,  Hol- 
lings, Matsunaga,  and  Cranston,  to 
establish  a  peacetime  GI  bill.  They 
have  worked  hard  over  the  past  year 
to  fashion  this  new  program.  I  have 
cosponsored  this  amendment  because  I 
believe  a  GI  bill  can  be  vital  in  attract- 
ing top  quality  candidates  to  our 
Armed  Rjrces  and  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  young  people 
who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  college. 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
have  spoken  about  the  favorable 
impact  a  peacetime  GI  bill  could  have 
on  our  military  recruitment  efforts. 
Projections  suggest  that  there  will  be 
a  dramatic  decline  in  the  pool  of 
young  people  in  the  18  to  21  age 
bracket  in  the  years  ahead.  With  this 
decline,  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult 
to  attract  motivated,  intelligent  high 
school  graduates  to  join  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  armed  services  will  find 
itself  vying  with  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  private  sector  opportunities 
for  new  entrants. 

Our  experience  in  the  past  indicates 
a  close  relationship  between  the  GI 
bill  and  recruitment/retention  levels. 
Following  the  cancellation  of  the  GI 
bill  in  1976,  recruitment  levels  dropped 
and  have  only  increased  recently  as 
the  economic  recession  has  driven 
young  people  to  seek  jobs  in  the  mili- 
tary because  other  employment  pros- 
pects were  curtailed.  Efforts  to  provide 
educational  incentives  through  the 
Veterans  Education  Assistance  Pro- 
gram [VEAP]  have  proved  ineffective. 
The  attrition  rate  is  very  high  and  the 
amount  of  refunds  paid  far  exceeds 
the  amount  of  educational  benefits 
paid.  This  is  a  sorry  situation  and  one 
that  needs  to  be  rectified. 

The  GI  bill  proposed  by  Senators 
Armstrong,  Cohen,  and  others  pro- 
vides Incentives  to  bring  high  quality 
recruits  into  the  military.  Moreover,  it 
provides  similar  incentives  for  those 
who  would  serve  part  of  their  time  on 
active  duty  and  the  rest  in  the  Re- 


serves or  the  National  Guard.  The  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  constitute 
an  important  component  of  our  mili- 
tary forces.  This  type  of  national  serv- 
ice should  qualify  reservists  and 
guardsmen  for  eligibility  for  benefits 
under  this  program. 

The  Armstrong  -  Cohen  -  Cranston 
amendment  would  also  recognize  the 
contribution  of  career  military  men 
and  women,  those  who  have  served 
over  10  years,  and  provide  them  with 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  an 
educational  assistance  fund  and  have 
their  contributions  matched  on  a  2- 
for-l  basis.  This  fund  could  be  used  by 
the  contributor  for  his/her  family. 
This  will  provide  an  educational  fund 
for  career  military  personnel,  who  pro- 
vide the  continuity  and  mainstay  of 
our  military  Forces. 

In  addition  to  giving  military  recruit- 
ers the  tools  they  need  to  attract  high 
quality  personnel,  this  revised  GI  bill 
would  give  many  the  means  for  pursu- 
ing higher  education  following  or 
during  their  military  service.  At  a  time 
when  funding  for  many  other  educa- 
tional programs  has  been  curtailed, 
this  is  a  major  step  in  making  educa- 
tional opportunities  available  for 
those  with  the  motivation  to  pursue  a 
degree  and  to  use  that  education  to 
make  a  contribution  to  our  society. 

As  a  past  beneficiary  of  the  GI  bill.  I 
can  speak  from  personal  experience 
about  how  critical  this  program  was  to 
me  in  starting  on  my  career.  I  strongly 
support  efforts  to  afford  others  the 
same  opportunity.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  this  peacetime  GI  bill.* 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
impact  of  this  proposal  on  retention  is 
enormously  uncertain.  In  my  view,  it 
could  very  well  be  adverse.  It  is  far  too 
costly.  And  even  though  it  might 
achieve  in  a  limited  way  its  purpose. 
$200,000  per  additional  quality  recruit 
is  much  too  high.  It  is  a  new  entitle- 
ment program,  and  once  you  get  them 
on  the  books  they  are  awfully  hard  to 
take  off. 

We  have  had  some  4'/2  hours  of 
debate.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I 
conclude  that  it  is  time  for  me  to 
move,  and  I  do  move,  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  be.en  requested.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews], the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator  from 


Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten],  would  vote  "nay". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46, 
nays  51.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  123  Leg.] 


YEAS-46 

Abdnor 

Grassley 

Percy 

Balcer 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Bentsen 

Hechl 

Quayle 

Bingaman 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Bumpers 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Long 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Denton 

Mathias 

Symms 

Dixon 

Mattingly 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

McClure 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Wallop 

East 

Murkowski 

Warner 

Exon 

Nickles 

Wilson 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Goldwater 

Packwood 
NAYS-51 

Armstrong 

Ford 

Levin 

Baucus 

Gam 

Matsunaga 

Biden 

Gorton 

Melcher 

Boren 

Hart 

Mitchell 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Burdick 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Cochran 

Helms 

Randolph 

Cohen 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

D'Amato 

Inouye 

Sasser 

DeConcini 

Johnston 

Specter 

Dodd 

Kassebaum 

Trible 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Lautenberg 

Weicker 

Evans 

Leahy 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

Andrews 

Kasten 

Roth 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Armstrong's  amendment  (No. 
3189)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  tell  the  Senate  what  we  have  done. 
We  have  agreed  to  a  brand  new  enti- 
tlement program  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  the  cost  is  going  to  grow 
annually.  I  am  hopeful,  since  this  is 
not  needed  as  a  recruiting  tool  and 
perhaps  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
retention,  that  we  can  perhaps  consid- 
er an  amendment  that  would  take  this 
out  of  the  function  050  and  put  it  in 
the  veterans'  function  so  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  has  op- 
posed this  measure,  will  not  have  to 
bear  the  expense  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Jf  the  Senator 
would  withhold,  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  previous  vote. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
consulting  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  other 
Senators,  it  appears  to  me  appropriate 
at  this  point  to  suggest  that  a  point  of 
order  does  lie  against  this  amendment. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment violates  section  303  of  the 
Budget  Act  by  creating  a  new  entitle- 
ment program  for  a  year  for  which  a 
first  budget  resolution  has  not  been 
adopted. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  waive  the  relevant  portions  of 
the  Budget  Act,  and  I  understand  that 
is  a  debatable  motion.  I  do  not  intend 
to  debate  it  at  great  length  but  I  think 
the  Senate  should  understand  why  we 
are  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Of  course. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wonder  what  section 
of  the  Budget  Act  the  Senator  is  con- 
sulting. 

Mr.    ARMSTRONG.    I    will    consult 
the    Parliamentarian.    I    think    it    is 
304(b).  am  I  correct?  That  is  the  sec 
tion  under  which  I  have  to  make  my 
request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
authority  for  the  waiver  is  under  sec- 
tion 904(b)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  BAKER.  904(b)  is  a  waiver  of  all 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Budget  Act. 
Tc  that  correct' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  904(b) 
contains  the  authorization  for  waiver 
of  any  provisions  of  title  III  or  IV  of 
the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

If  the  Senator  would  yield  further,  I 
do  not  mean  to  create  an  unduly  diffi- 
cult situation.  But  for  the  sake  of  clar- 
ity, it  is  my  understanding  that  there 
should  t>e  a  designation  of  what  sec- 
tion of  the  Budget  Act  is  being  waived 
under  this  provision.  Could  I  inquire 
of  the  Chair,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Section  303(a). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  precedent  for  a  motion  to  waive 
being  stated  generally.  Past  practice 
has  used  that  procedure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

I  ask  if  the  leader  would  stay  on  the 
floor,  please,  for  just  a  moment  be- 
cause the  implication  when  someone 


brings  a  measure  to  the  floor  and 
seeks  a  waiver,  particularly  after  the 
majority  leader  has  raised  the  point  of 
order,  deserves,  I  think,  a  bit  of  expla- 
nation. The  reason  why  a  waiver  is 
necessary,  and  why  the  majority  lead- 
ers  point  of  order  lies,  is  not  because 
of  something  that  is  wrong  with  the 
amendment,  or  because  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  procedure  for 
bringing  the  amendment  to  the  floor, 
but  t)ecause  we  have  not  yet  passed  a 
budget  resolution  in  due  course.  In 
other  words,  if  we  had  completed  work 
on  the  budget  resolution  in  the  normal 
timetable,  this  amendment  would  in 
fact  be  in  order,  and  would  not  be  vio- 
lative of  the  Budget  Act.  I  think  that 
is  terribly  important  because  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure  found  them- 
selves in  a  catch-22  situation.  If  we  de- 
cided not  to  come  forward  in  order  to 
not  run  afoul  of  the  Budget  Act,  then 
we  would  miss  the  opportunity  to  take 
it  up  on  this  bill  which  is  the  most  log- 
ical place  to  put  it.  I  would  appeal  to 
the  majority  leader  to  withhold  his 
point  of  order  for  a  couple  of  reasons 
and  then  I,  of  course,  would  withdraw 
my  waiver  request. 

The  first  reason  is  because  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  are  also  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  and  it  scarcely  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  say  that  points  of 
order  lie  against  one  section  of  the  bill 
and  not  against  another,  particularly 
when  it  is  only  a  technical  violation, 
only  a  violation  arising  for  failure  to 
pass  the  budget  resolution:  second,  be- 
cause we  have  been  down  this  path 
before. 

On  one  previous  occasion  at  least 
this  amendment  was  very  narrowly  de- 
feated on  a  procedural  question.  It 
might  be  again  today,  even  though  the 
vote  we  have  just  had  would  tend  to 
indicate  that  Senators  wish  to  adopt 
the  GI  bill.  But.  Mr.  President,  at 
some  point  during  this  year,  this 
amendment  will  be  in  order.  Sometime 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress,  we 
will  have  passed  a  budget  resolution, 
and  we  will  have  gotten  ourselves  into 
a  calendar  situation  in  which  this 
point  of  order  will  not  lie,  and  we 
could  bring  it  up  again. 

It  seems  to  me  to  march  up  and 
down  that  mountain  more  times  than 
is  necessary  is  really  taking  undue 
time. 

So  I  appeal  to  the  majority  leader  to 
withhold  his  point  of  order  so  that  I 
would  not  be  constrained  to  press  my 
request  for  a  waiver,  have  another 
vote,  and  go  through  all  of  that. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  respect  the  Senator 
from  Colorado's  point  of  view,  and 
indeed  I  understand  fully  what  he 
speaks  of.  It  is  absolutely  true  that 
from  time  to  time  we  either  ask  the 
Budget  Committee  to  report  a  waiver 
under  a  different  section  of  the  act,  or 


in  the  absence  of  such  resolution  from 
the  Budget  Committee  we  proceed 
under  section  904  in  effect  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act  itself.  That  really  is 
what  we  are  dealing  with.  As  the 
Chair  has  stated,  it  need  not  specify 
what  provision  of  the  act  is  being 
waived.  It  is  a  general  waiver.  But  the 
point  that  I  made  was  not  that  there 
is  not  a  budget  resolution  for  this 
year. 

It  was  for  a  year  in  which  the  first 
budget  resolution  has  not  been  adopt- 
ed. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  as 
I  understand  it,  and  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  to  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
that  the  first  benefits  from  this  bill 
will  not  be  paid  as  an  entitlement  until 
1988.  Regardless  of  whether  we  had 
passed  the  budget  resolution  this  year 
or  not,  the  point  of  order  would  still 
lie.  because  it  is  clear  we  do  not  have  a 
budget  resolution  for  any  of  the  out- 
years.  We  do  not  have  one  yet  for  this 
year.  But  this  year  is  not  the  control- 
ling feature.  The  controlling  feature  is 
that  the  point  of  order  lies  because  it 
deals  with  an  outyear,  a  year  in  which 
no  budget  resolution  has  been  adopted 
and  we  cannot  contemplate  what  our 
economic  situation  will  be  in  this  year, 
let  alone  1988. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  But  when  would 
a  program  of  this  type  ever  be  in 
order? 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  I  may  answer  that, 
it  would  be  after  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee would  decide  to  embark  on  this 
program.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
try  to  keep  us  from  passing  entitle- 
ment programs  binding  outyear  appro- 
priations without  being  considered  by 
the  Budget  Act  and  by  this  body  and 
without  a  deliberate  decision  of  the 
body  that  we  are  ready  to  create  new 
entitlement  programs. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  take  but  a 
moment  and  then  I  will  yield  so  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  can  seek  recog- 
nition in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  a  single 
person  more  concerned  about  the  state 
of  the  budget,  the  deficit,  and  the 
question  of  entitlement  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  What  I  am  about 
to  say  is  not  to  be  critical  of  him.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  hatch  new  entitle- 
ment programs  that  begin  2  or  3  years 
in  the  future,  and  do  so  with  a  general 
waiver  of  the  Budget  Act.  then  we 
might  as  well  throw  away  the  Budget 
Act.  We  might  as  well  stop  thinking 
that  we  have  any  sort  of  restraint  on 
the  question  of  structuring  a  budget 
that  has  some  sort  of  coherence  and 
relevance  to  our  economic  situation 
today  or  in  the  future. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  wish  to 
make  this  point  of  order,  and  indeed  I 


had  hoped  that  the  motion  to  table 
would  prevail.  I  think  I  would  be  dere- 
lict if  I  did  not  point  out  that  all  of  us 
who  have  been  screaming  about  trying 
to  get  entitlements  under  control,  if 
we  do  not  sustain  this  point  of  order, 
will  be  hatching  one  of  the  biggest  en- 
titlements we  have  seen  in  a  long,  long 
time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado, 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Two  or  three 
things  need  to  be  pointed  out.  If  the 
issue  is  when  it  starts,  when  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  begins,  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  never  comes  a  time 
when  you  are  in  the  current  budget 
year  for  a  program  that  requires  2  or  3 
years  of  military  service  to  qualify  one 
to  receive  the  benefit. 

Furthermore,  let  me  point  out  that 
exactly  the  sort  of  concern  the  majori- 
ty leader  expresses  is  already  con- 
tained in  the  bill  because  there  is  an 
extension  of  the  GI  bill  date  in  this 
bill,  which  would  be  subject  to  the 
exact  stme  point  of  order  raised 
against  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
parliamentary  issue,  whether  we  are 
creating  a  new  entitlement  program.  It 
is  true  we  are.  We  are  phasing  out  an 
old  entitlement  program,  but  we  are 
sulistituting  a  program  by  this  Senate 
for  a  program  that  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful, in  the  judgment  of  this  Sena- 
tor and  a  number  of  others,  according 
to  what  the  recruiters  say.  the  mili- 
tary chiefs  say,  the  military  sociolo- 
gists says.  We  are  substituting  the  GI 
bill  which  did  work  for  an  entitlement 
program  which  is  not  working  very 
well.  Maybe  that  is  not  a  good  policy 
decision,  but  it  is  not  a  parliamentary 
issue. 

I  will  appeal,  without  getting  into 
the  fine  points  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure, and  particularly  to  the  leaders, 
to  let  us  have  a  vote  on  the  merits  of 
the  question  and  not  bog  down  in  pro- 
cedural points  because  at  some  stage, 
and  I  assert  this  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, indeed  with  serenity,  at  some 
moment  during  this  year  this  will  be 
in  order.  It  may  not  be  in  order  on  a 
military  bill.  It  may  be  in  order  on  a 
bill  that  is  completely  unrelated  to  the 
national  defense. 

It  appears  to  me  far  more  orderly  to 
put  it  on  a  bill  which  has  in  broad 
terms  the  general  jurisdiction  and  con- 
cerns of  the  amendment,  than  hook  it 
onto  something  that  is  unrelated.  But 
we  might  have  to  do  that  if  the  only 
legislation  on  the  calendar  which  was 
moving  at  a  time  when  we  have  the 
right  combination  of  budget  resolu- 
tions in  place  would  permit  us  to  offer 
it. 


I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  let  this 
hang  up  over  a  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, really  a  catch-22. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  have  no  desire 
to  monopolize  the  floor.  The  motion  is 
debatable.  I  yield  the  floor  to  whoever 
wants  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Could  I  present  one 
remark,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

I  promised  not  to  make  this  a  long- 
winded  debate,  and  I  will  not,  but  one 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado deserves  an  address,  and  that  is 
the  question  how  do  you  deal  with  it  if 
you  deal  with  it  3  years  hence?  You 
deal  with  it  in  a  simple  way.  It  is  not 
just  a  procedural  way.  It  has  to  do 
with  how  we  do  business.  The  way  you 
do  it  is  to  go  to  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, try  to  get  this  program  author- 
ized, get  it  included  in  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  then  you  adopt  it  by  May  15. 
That  is  the  way  you  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  authorizing 
committee  reports  a  bill  that  con- 
forms, then  you  do  that  and  the  out- 
year objection  would  not  apply.  But  it 
does  in  this  case,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
think  it  is  far  more  than  just  a  proce- 
dural move.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  substance  and  great  importance. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
5  years,  and  the  Budget  Committee 
does  not  consider  the  individual  com- 
ponents except  in  arriving  at  their 
totals.  When  the  Senate  votes  on  a 
budget  resolution,  it  is  not  whether  or 
not  we  need  a  new  Food  Stamp  Pro-, 
gram  or  a  new  GI  bill  or  a  new  air- 
plane. It  votes  only  on  budget  totals. 
In  fact,  frequently,  I  say  to  the  leader, 
when  we  set  our  mark  in  committee. 
Senators  will  say,  "I  arrived  at  my 
mark  in  this  way,"  and  another  Sena- 
tor will  say.  "I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  mark,  but  I  do  so  on  the  basis  of 
entirely  different  assumptions."  It  is 
perfectly  possible  for  the  Budget  Cbm- 
mittee  to  send  forth  a  resolution  in 
which  one  Senator  says,  'I  am  putting 
in  extra  money  for  a  new  bomber," 
and  another  one  says,  "I  am  putting  it 
in  for  the  new  GI  bill."  But  that  is 
really  not  the  issue. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  pursue  it  further.  The  only  ad- 
ditional point  I  will  make,  and  I  will 
stop  after  this,  is  what  we  are  doing  is 
creating  an  entitlement  and.  there- 
fore, contracting  to  spend  money  in 
the  future.  Had  this  proposal  been  to 
enact  a  GI  bill  but  subject  to  appro- 
priation, you  would  have  an  entirely 
different  situation.  But  that  is  not 
what  it  is.  The  appropriating  commit- 
tee never  gets  a  crack  at  it.  We  are 
committing  funds  without  going 
through  the  authorizing  process,  with- 


out going  through  the  appropriating 
process,  and  it  does  require  a  waiver  of 
the  act  to  do  that.  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  answer  to  one 
of  the  points  made  by  the  majority 
leader,  we  are  talking  about  people 
earning  a  right  by  putting  in  at  least  2 
years  of  service,  perhaps  3,  and  per- 
haps committing  to  6.  Unless  they 
know  they  are  going  to  get  what  we 
hold  out  to  them  as  a  reward  for  that 
service  before  they  commit  that  serv- 
ice, they  are  not  going  to  enlist.  They 
must  have  that  assurance  before  they 
begin  to  serve  or  the  program  would 
make  no  sense.  The  interpretation  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  also  ques- 
tion, because  the  budget  process  does 
not  have  any  binding  effect,  it  simply 
sets  targets,  for  outyears.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  can  take  an  action  under  the 
present  law  that  would  absolutely 
commit  money  being  available  in  the 
outyears.  This  is  purely  a  technical 
point  of  order. 

The  budget  resolution,  when  it  has 
been  approved,  would  not  be  affected 
by  one  penny  of  what  we  are  talking 
about,  because  there  is  no  money  to  be 
spent  in  1985  and  no  money  to  be 
spent  in  1986  under  the  amendment 
we  have  approved  by  a  slim  margin  in 
the  Senate  just  now. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  if  this 
point  of  order  holds  against  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  offered,  it  would  also  hold 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  The  same  logic 
would  knock  it  down.  I  do  not  think 
we  want  to  knock  down  a  program 
that  is  designed  to  help  us  meet  our 
military  manpower  needs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  a  very  important  issue.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  a  casual  point  of 
order.  I  did  not  think  the  Budget  Act 
was  cavalier  at  all  about  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  create  a  new  entitle- 
ment in  the  outyears  since  the  Budget 
Act  was  enacted.  That  is  the  issue,  and 
I  think,  it  is  a  good  proposition  for  us. 

I  can  remember,  Mr.  President,  for 
those  who  wonder  how  entitlements 
got  to  where  they  are,  an  entitlement 
program  that  was  described  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  costing  only 
$700  million  per  year.  I  just  refreshed 
my  memory  by  reading  the  Record. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  that  program: 
That  program  this  year,  which  was 
voted  into  existence  on  the  floor,  be- 
cause it  did  not  go  through  any  com- 
mittees, is  costing  the  American  Gov- 
ernment this  year  $21  billion  and  is 
costing  the  various  States  of  the 
United  States,  $23  billion  a  year.  That 
is  how  things  happen  around  here. 

Frankly,  I  think  if  we  are  going  to 
decide  that  a  Budget  Act  which  says 
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you  cannot  create  new  entitlements  in 
the  outyears  in  this  manner,  if  we  are 
going  to  say  it  does  not  really  mean 
anything,  then  we  may  just  as  well 
decide  that  committees  mean  nothing, 
that  estimates  mean  nothing,  that  we 
are  just  going  to  come  to  the  Senate 
floor  and  create  new  entitlements 
when  we  please:  appropriations  mean 
•nothing;  and  having  some  way  to  con- 
trol these  things  means  nothing. 

Aside  from  the  proposition  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  raised.  I  have 
serious  doubts  whether  we  should 
charge  a  program  like  this  to  the  050 
function,  which  is  the  defense  of  our 
country.  Maybe  we  ought  to  have  a 
debate  on  that  some  day  as  well.  I  do 
not  luiow  whether  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram which  might  cost  $1.8  billion  be- 
longs in  the  national  defense  function. 

The  question  of  whether  it  is  coun- 
terproductive or  not.  whether  it  is 
needed  or  not.  has  been  debated.  Per- 
haps those  who  have  voted  for  it  have 
decided  that  is  a  very  significant  thing 
for  an  All-Volunteer  Army.  I  for  one 
am  not  sure  of  that  at  all.  That  is  not 
the  issue  here.  The  issue  is  the  Budget 
Act  and  the  precedents  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

For  those  who  forget,  we  did  the 
very  same  thing  last  year.  The  very 
same  thing  was  tried  here.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  was  on  this  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  may  remember 
whether  it  was  or  not.  Maybe  it  was  on 
another  bill.  But  if  it  comes  on  an- 
other bill,  with  the  same  posture  of 
this  institution,  the  same  point  of 
order  will  apply  again.  For  those  who 
say  try  it  next  week  when  we  have  an- 
other bill.  I  will  tell  you  that  it  will  be 
subject  to  another  point  of  order.  I 
hope  we  sustain  it  here  today. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  had  this 
matter  heen  presented  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  what  would  be  the  proper 
procedure  if  one  wanted  to  create  a 
new  entitlement  program  like  this  in 
terms  of  the  Budget  Committee? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  correct  with 
reference  to  the  Budget  Act  and  the 
functions.  Obviously,  somebody  would 
come  l)efore  our  committee  and  say 
there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  050 
function,  because  we  ought  to  be  con- 
sidering this  new  program  in  the  third 


year.  Frankly,  that  is  not  why  it  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  exactly  the 
reason  it  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
is  the  creation  of  the  Budget  Act.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  remember 
that  one  of  the  great  concerns  was  we 
were  trying  to  put  back  into  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  every  func- 
tion that  we  could.  We  were  trying  to 
get  away  from  trust  funds,  we  were 
trying  to  get  away  from  entitlements 
in  any  way  we  could.  We  were  trying 
to  get  away  from  where  we  just  sort  of 
passed  a  tax  and  this  or  that  fund  and 
it  did  not  become  appropriated  any- 
more. 

If  we  think  carefully,  since  we  have 
passed  the  Budget  Act,  again  we  have 
been  very  careful  about  creating  new 
entitlement  programs.  That  303  was 
put  in  there  specifically  the  way  it  was 
to  be  a  barrier  to  creating  entitlement 
programs  that  did  not  go  through  the 
appropriations  process,  so  we  could 
look  at  those  programs  and  see  what 
they  are.  because  of  the  trouble  we 
were  in  because  of  past  appropriations. 
We  could  say  this  bill  only  costs  .so 
much  this  year,  it  is  just  a  little  old 
program  we  are  starting.  We  did  that 
with  program  after  program  until  we 
found  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  handling  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
budget.  Over  75  percent  is  going  with 
entitlements. 

How  many  of  us  have  said  the  woe 
we  are  in  now  is  because  we  passed 
these  entitlements?  Now  we  have  the 
Budget  Act  and  at  least  we  have  not 
created  any  new  ones.  At  least  we  are 
trying  to  watch  that.  If  this  program- 
here  is  a  way  this  program  can  start: 
Put  it  through  an  appropriations  proc- 
ess. Then  it  will  not  come  under  the 
Budget  Act.  It  has  to  be  done  timely  as 
all  appropriations  have  to  be.  But  it 
will  not  fall  in  this  particular  act.  It 
will  not  fall  under  this. 

But  whether  it  be  this  program  or 
any  other  entitlement  program,  I  am 
certainly  going  to  stand  here.  I  hope 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
going  to  stand  here  and  try  to  say  to 
the  Senate,  this  is  why  we  passed  the 
Budget  Act.  This  is  what  we  said  the 
act  was  about.  We  were  trying  to  move 
back  into  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees every  kind  of  funding  that  we 
could  possibly  do  and  we  were  saying 
we  are  not  going  to  go  down  that  path 
that  we  went  down  that  got  us  into 
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the  kind  of  trouble  and  bind  that  we 
have  been  in  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
we  allow  these  things  to  start  off  in 
just  little  dollars,  they  are  not  going  to 
cost  much,  they  are  for  a  good  purpose 
and  we  ought  to  have  it. 

The  exact  reason  for  the  act  is  it  was 
created  to  be  a  barrier,  that  section,  so 
that  we  would  not  have  these  pro- 
grams started  here. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  analysis  costing  this 
program  out.  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  mention  $1.8  billion  and  I 
have  heard  other  figures  on  the  floor. 
What  size  military  force  did  he 
assume?  Did  he  assume  the  present 
size  military  force? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  friend  from  Georgia,  I 
have  the  CBO  preliminary  cost  esti- 
mate. It  does  not  provide  that  particu- 
lar number.  Staff  thinks  that  they 
used  the  present  estimates  of  force 
structure  that  exist  currently.  We  can 
find  out  exactly. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  point  I  am  getting 
at  is  that  we  have  a  very  small  mili- 
tary force  now.  If  we  did  have  any 
kind  of  emergency  buildup,  the  cost 
figures  here  would  go  up  appreciably, 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No  question  about 
it.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  NUNN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
another  question?  Maybe  staff  can 
answer  the  question  on  indexing.  We 
have  had  discussion  here  about  the 
costs  and  whether  indexing  was  as- 
sumed here,  whether  we  wanted  to  in- 
crease those  benefits  each  year  based 
on  indexing.  I  know  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  said  clearly  that  is  not 
in  the  amendment.  Is  that  correct,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Maine? 

Do  the  cost  figures  assume  indexing 
or  not? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
$1.8  billion  does.  CBO  prepared  esti- 
mates of  the  bill  with  and  without  in- 
dexing. If  the  Senator  would  like,  we 
shall  put  both  tables  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Preliminary 
CBO  estimates  of  the  cost  of  this 
amendment,  one  indexed,  one  not  in- 
dexed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  one  last  remark. 

Out  in  the  country,  people  ask  us 
why  we  cannot  get  the  budget  under 
control.  There  is  a  word  we  keep 
giving  them.  We  say  because  65  per- 
cent of  the  budget  is  uncontrollable- 
uncontrollable  in  quotation  marks. 
They  end  up  looking  back  at  us  and 
saying,  "What  do  you  mean,  uncon- 
trollable? Do  you  not  run  the  coun- 
try?" We  end  up  trying  to  explain  to 
them  that  every  year,  the  appropri- 
ators  pass  a  bill. 

They  say,  "That  is  what  is  spent  for 
our  country.  Why  not  take  that  appro- 
priations bill  and  cut  it?" 

I  am  looking  at  the  distinguished 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  now  ranking  member 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
People  think  those  appropriations 
bills  can  just  be  cut  and  we  would  con- 
trol the  budget.  When  we  say  it  is  un- 
controllable, he  knows  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  are  talking  about 
these  kinds  of  programs.  Once  you 
pass  them,  there  is  a  definition  of  the 
recipient. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  how  we 
got  the  word  "entitlement,"  because 
the  courts  interpreted  the  recipients 
to  be  entitled  to  them.  That  is  what 
this  does.  I  submit  we  ought  not  to  be 
creating  it  in  violation  of  the  act  and  I 
also  think  we  ought  to  think  very  seri- 
ously about  the  process  that  says.  "Be 
careful,  put  the  red  flag  up."  You  can 
do  it.  You  can  vote  to  overtiuTi  the 
point  of  order.  That  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  vote  in  such  an  entitlement. 
Then  you  can  proceed  to  vote  it  in.  I 
hope  you  do  not. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  just  for  one  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  eminently  correct  in  the 
points  he  has  made,  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Florida  entitled  to  the  same 
degree  of  credit.  I  am  for  something 
along  the  lines  of  what  this  bill  con- 
tains. I  have  supported  pay  increases 
as  needed  over  the  years,  but  I  have 
restrained  my  self  today.  I  have  not 
said  anything.  I  voted  the  other  way 
because  I  have  said,  as  have  many 
others,  that  we  absolutely  must  take 
care  of  the  budget  deficit  and  these 


entitlements.  This  has  been  quite  a 
red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  our 
Budget  Act  and  the  way  it  has  been 
carried  out  has  been  of  the  highest 
order  of  statesmanship.  I  thank  both 
Senators. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  refer  to  one 
last  item  because  I  do  think  the 
Senate  ought  to  know  that  we  are  not 
just  talking  about  a  prohibition.  Some 
might  be  thinking,  "Well,  how  do  you 
do  it?  Obviously,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  national  interest  to  create  an  enti- 
tlement." 

Well,  I  will  just  refer  Senators  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  as  amended, 
page  18.  section  303,  subsection  (c). 

There  is  a  very  detailed  procedure 
for  waiver,  and  there  is  a  process  for 
doing  it  without  waiver.  It  can  be 
done.  It  is  not  being  done  that  way  in 
this  case  and  maybe  it  is  because  com- 
mittees are  not  prone  to  do  it  the  way 
it  is  prescribed  in  this  amendment  be- 
cause they  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
be  doing  this  kind  of  thing.  I  think 
that  is  a  pretty  good  sign  to  us  that  we 
ought  not  be  doing  it  either. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon,  or  just  a  few  moments 
ago  actually,  reference  was  made  to 
our  "hatching"  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram. "Hatching"  to  me  sounds  like 
something  you  do  in  secret,  like  a 
covert  action.  Maybe  we  hatch  a 
Stealth  bomber  program. 

This  particular  amendment  has  been 
offered  in  public  session,  not  in  closed 
session.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
debate  since  1979  and  the  subject  of 
debate  at  length  this  afternoon.  The 
message  to  me  from  what  is  taking 
place  this  afternoon  is  that  if  we 
caiuiot  win  on  the  merits,  we  will  beat 
you  to  death  on  the  procedure.  This 
issue  is  no  longer  being  discussed  on 
the  merits  but,  rather,  placed  on  the 
alter  of  the  Budget  Committee'  sancti- 
ty. 

We  keep  hearing  the  issue  about 
costs.  The  Tomahawk  missile  is  going 
to  come  up  later  tonight  or  tomorrow. 
I  can  recall  being  told  that  missile  pro- 


gram had  a  $250  million  cost  overrun. 
I  tried  to  find  out  why,  and  they 
said,"Well,  it  was  mismanagement." 

No  big  deal,  just  a  little  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Navy  and  the 
contractor  at  that  time.  But  in  the 
G.I.  bill,  we  are  talking  about  putting 
in  a  program  which  we  know  has 
worked  in  the  past  in  substitute  for  a 
program.  VEAP,  that  is  not  working 
today.  What  we  are  getting  is  a  lot  of 
legislative  razzle-dazzle. 

Last  year  we  came  before  this  body 
and  they  said,  "Gee,  let's  not  move  to 
hastily.  We  are  moving  too  quickly 
here.  By  the  way,  has  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  had  hearings?" 

We  said  they  did  not  have  hearings. 
The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  this 
year  had  hearings.  They  come  back  to 
the  floor  after  they  have  had  their 
hearings  and  they  say,  "Wait  a 
minute,  this  really  didn't'  belong  in 
Veterans'  Affairs.  How  about  DOD? 
Let's  go  back  to  Armed  Services. 
Shouldn't  we  have  a  hearing  over 
there?"  And  it  is  the  same  sort  of  legis- 
lative dance  that  we  are  playing  here. 
If  we  cannot  beat  you  on  the  merits, 
we  will  beat  you  on  the  procedure. 

Let  me  address  one  more  subject.  Do 
you  really  believe.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  going  to  create  a  GI  bill  that  is 
subject  to  annual  appropriations?  Are 
we  going  to  tell  the  young  recruits, 
"By  the  way,  we  have  this  good  pro- 
gram for  you.  If  you  will  give  us  2 
years,  3  years,  maybe  4  years,  5  years 
or  6  years,  you  will  have  the  following 
educational  benefits  that  will  have  ac- 
crued to  you  in  terms  of  money,  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  whims  and  ca- 
price of  Congress,  assuming  they  will 
appropriate  the  money  for  that  given 
year." 

So,  we  must  face  the  suggestion. 
"Gee,  don't  create  this  as  an  entitle- 
ment program,  put  it  in  subject  to 
annual  appropriations."  What  we  have 
here  is  a  procedural  issue  that  is  being 
raised. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  just  one  brief  question?  As  I  under- 
stand it,  if  there  were  an  amendment 
then  to  this  amendment,  to  the  Arm- 
strong-Cohen amendment  that  said 
this  provision  shall  be  subject  to 
annual  appropriation,  would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  support  that  amend- 
ment or  oppose  that  amendment? 
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Mr.  COHEN.  I  am  sorry:  I  did  not 
hear  the  question. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  may  have  an  amend- 
ment at  some  point  that  would  make  it 
clear  that  it  is  subject  to  annual  ap- 
propriation. Would  the  Senator  from 
Maine  be  opposed  to  that  type  of 
amendment?  Does  the  Senator  from- 
Maine  believe 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  would  want  to  consult 
with  the  Parliamentarian  first. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  hopeful  the  majority  leader  and 
other  Senators  will  return  to  the 
Chaml>er  because  I  think  we  are  at  the 
verge  of  reaching  a  conclusion  about 
the  pending  point  of  order  and  my 
motion  to  waive  provisions  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

Before  telling  Senators  what  I  think 
may  happen.  I  just  want  to  make  a 
couple  of  observations. 

The  notion  that  somehow  an  action 
to  waive  this  Budget  Act  means  the 
Budget  Act  does  not  mean  anything, 
let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  is  simply  not  my  understand- 
ing. The  Budget  Act  provides  for  such 
a  waiver.  Now.  I  am  not  going  to  press 
my  motion  for  a  waiver,  but  that  is 
consistent  with  the  Budget  Act.  It  is 
not  something  that  is  contrary  to  the 
Budget  Act.  It  is  not  something  that 
violates  the  Budget  Act.  that  despoils 
the  Budget  Act.  that  trashes  the 
Budget  Act  or.  as  he  has  put  it,  means 
that  the  Budget  Act  does  not  apply  or 
does  not  mean  anything.  It  is  part  of 
the  budget  process  and.  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Budget  Act  has  been 
waived  on  innumerable  occasions,  nor 
am  I  going  to  complacently  stand  by 
and  let  the  argument  remain  unan- 
swered that  somehow  this  amendment 
would  always  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

That  is  simply  not  the  case.  A  time 
would  come  when  even  under  the  in- 
terpretation which  the  majority  leader 
has  propounded  this  amendment 
would  be  in  order. 

Now,  it  might  or  might  not  be  in 
order  under  the  understanding  which 
the  majority  leader  has  put  forward, 
but  we  believe  a  proper  reading  of  the 
bill  will  not  lead  the  Chair  to  sustain 
the  point  of  order.  And  .so  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Parliamentarian,  it  is 
my  intention  not  to  press  my  motion 
for  a  waiver  of  the  Budget  Act  at  this 
time.  We  think,  in  fact,  that  the  Chair 
will  not  sustain  the  point  of  order  of 
the  majority  leader  and  that  the 
matter  will  be  back  before  us. 

If  I  am  in  error  about  that,  then  we 
will  have  some  other  options  to  get  it 


back  before  us.  But  the  cleanest,  sim- 
plest way  is  to  dispose  of  the  point  of 
order  so  that  we  can  vote  on  the 
matter  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Is  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
withdrawn?  Has  the  Senator  with- 
drawn his  motion  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  not. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  indicated  that  I  will  perhaps  do 
so.  I  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
majority  leader  and  other  Senators 
before  reaching  a  decision  on  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Senator  discusses  that,  let 
me  respond  to  the  Senator  about  the 
waiver.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
does  not  contend  that  the  proposal  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  is  in  violation  of 
the  Budget  Act.  Actually,  the  Senator 
is  correct.  If  it  says  the  way  to  do  it  is 
to  waive  the  section,  clearly  that  is  a 
process  for  the  Senate  to  use.  I  did  not 
mean  to  say  anything  to  the  contrary. 
If  I  did.  I  misspoke.  The  waiver  is 
before  the  Senate.  If  that  is  what  it  is. 
you  vote  on  it.  It  is  clearly  a  process 
which  puts  up  all  the  red  flags,  but  it 
is.  indeed,  an  appropriate  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  motion  to 
waive  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  for  a  question. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Shortly,  prior  to  the 
most  recent  quorum  call.  Senator 
Nunn  had  put  a  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  I  was  wondering— 
there  was  confusion  at  that  particular 
lime— whether  or  not  he  could  restate 
that  question  to  me. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  pre- 
cisely restate  it.  But  at  that  point  we 
were  trying  to  determine— and  we  are 
still  trying  to  determine— whether  this 
is  an  entitlement  program,  and  we 
have  a  point  of  order  going  to  the 
question  I  asked.  There  is  considerable 
doubt  about  whether  this  is  an  entitle- 


ment program.  My  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  and  also  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  is.  if  we  propose 
an  amendment  that  makes  it  absolute- 
ly clear  that  there  are  no  vested  inter- 
ests except  subject  to  appropriation  in 
this  program,  that  there  is  no  vesting, 
that  there  is  no  entitlement,  and  that 
there  is  no  right  to  go  to  court,  wheth- 
er that  would  solve  the  question  for 
the  Parliamentarian,  solve  his  dilem- 
ma, and  whether  the  Senators  from 
Maine  and  Colorado  would  accept  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
to  the  Senator,  if  this  first  section, 
1446(a).  were  rewritten  with  just  two 
words  in  this  measure,  whether  he 
would  find  this  in  accord  with  what  he 
is  recommending:  putting  the  word 
■no"  in  front  of  "payment"  so  it  would 
read  "No  payment  of  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  made  except  from  appropria- 
tions made  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense." and  the  words  following. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  will  not  do  it.  I 
might  have  answered  more  affirma- 
tively before  all  of  this  discussion,  but 
since  we  have  been  educated  on  this.  I 
would  have  to  say  unequivocally  that 
would  not  accomplish  the  purpose  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  had  in  mind, 
which  was  to  prevent  vesting,  or  to 
prevent  people  from  going  to  court,  if 
the  money  was  not  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry.  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado had  the  floor. 

I  am  told  that  you  have  very  explicit 
language,  and  it  has  to  be  very  precise 
language  to  avoid  entitlements:  that  is, 
that  there  have  been  precedents  in 
court  cases  where  there  were  appropri- 
ated funds,  but  they  were  deemed  to 
be  appropriated  entitlements:  and, 
that,  if  the  court  has  held  that  the 
money  is  not  appropriated,  the  plain- 
tiff was  nevertheless  entitled  under 
the  law:  and.  that  the  appropriation  in 
effect  had  to  be  a  mandatory  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Would  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  it  not  correct 
that  the  amendment  pending  before 
us  is  the  same  amendment  that  was 
brought  before  the  Senate  last  year, 
and  that  the  Chair  ruled  that  it  was 
out  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  ask  one  fur- 
ther question:  Did  not  the  amendment 
that    was   offered   and   ruled   out   of 


order  contain  language  that  the 
money  was  subject  to  appropriations? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  con- 
tained language  that  payments  should 
be  made  from  an  appropriated  fund. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  it  now.  I  am 
reading: 

Paymentc  of  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  from 
appropriations  made  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  (in  the  case  of  service  in  a  military 
department)  or  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation (in  the  case  of  service  In  the  Coast 
Guard)  and  transferred  to  the  Administra- 
tor for  such  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  majority 
leader  yidd? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield.  But  let  me  say  that 
we  have  a  waiver  pending  under  sec- 
tion 904  of  the  act.  We  have  been  an 
hour  or  more  on  this.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  we  do  one  of  several  things 
since  time  is  moving  on.  We  either 
have  a  vote  on  the  waiver,  which  I  am 
prepared  to  do:  or,  I  will  move  to  table 
the  waiver,  if  necessary;  or  the  waiver 
will  be  withdrawn.  I  have  no  control 
over  that  except  in  the  case  of  tabling, 
but  I  woQld  prefer  to  go  ahead,  and 
vote  on  the  waiver,  or  see  it  with- 
drawn, if  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  choose  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  all  sorts  of 
variations  on  this.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  one  way  or  the  other 
you  can  probably  fit  this  thing  togeth- 
er. But  it  has  been  my  experience  also 
that  when  you  try  to  cut,  fit,  and  paste 
on  the  floor  you  end  up  not  really 
knowing  v^hat  you  are  doing.  At  least  I 
do  not  know  what  I  am  doing.  So  I 
would  not  be  willing  to  amend  this. 
But  I  would  be  willing  to  go  forward 
now  on  some  basis  for  disposing  of  this 
matter  and  then,  of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  or  others  have  not 
impinged  any  rights  they  may  have. 

I  would  like  to  liquidate  this  issue  at 
this  time,  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  if  he  is  prepared  to  go 
forward  with  a  vote  on  the  waiver,  or 
to  withdraw  the  waiver  and  let  the 
point  of  order  be  ruled  upon. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  ready  to  do  so  very  promptly.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  ex- 
plain to  my  colleagues  who  have  not 
been  discussing  in  the  ad  hoc  huddles 
what  the  parliamentary  situation  is. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  I  would  like 
to  pass  this  amendment,  which  despite 
what  the  majority  leader  and  others 
have  said  has  not  been  cut  and  pasted 
on  the  floor,  the  fact  is  it  has  been 
under  development,  and  is  the  work  of 
quite  a  largfe  number  of  Senators  and 
staffers  here,  in  the  Pentagon,  and 
elsewhere.  This  is  not  something  that 
has  been  thrown  together  in  a  slap- 
dash way.  In  fact,  it  has  been  rather 
carefully  developed  after  extensive 
hearings. 


I  would  also  like  to  avoid,  if  we  possi- 
bly could,  polluting  the  precedents 
any  further  on  this  kind  of  question. 
The  issue,  which  as  I  understand  it.  is 
to  be  addressed  by  the  majority  lead- 
er's point  of  order,  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  an  entitlement 
in  this  bill.  Under  his  interpretation. 
under  the  theory  that  there  is  an  enti- 
tlement created— and  I  am  on  page  19 
of  the  amendment  if  anyone  wants  to 
follow  this— it  would  be  out  of  order  to 
offer  this  amendment  because  we  have 
not  yet  passed  the  budget  resolution. 
That  is  the  point  I  made  at  the  outset 
when  he  and  I  first  began  to  discuss 
this  1  hour  ago— if  we  had  passed  a 
budget  resolution  yesterday,  then  his 
point  of  order  would  not  lie. 

May  I  address  the  Chair  to  ask  if  my 
understanding  of  that  issue  is  correct. 
that  under  the  theory  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  propounded  that  an 
entitlement  exists  in  this  amendment, 
a  theory  which  I  do  not  subscribe  to, 
that  it  would  nonetheless  be  in  order 
had  we  passed  a  budget  resolution  yes- 
terday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Enti- 
tlement begins  in  the  year  in  which 
payments  are  to  be  made.  The  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  this  amendment 
are  to  begin  in  which  year? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  entitle- 
ments would  begin  to  be  earned  in 
fiscal  1985:  the  first  payments  there- 
under would  not  begin  until  some  sub- 
sequent year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
budget  year  for  that  subsequent  year 
would  have  to  be  in  place. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Would  the 
Chair  state  that  again,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
budget  resolution  for  that  subsequent 
year  would  have  to  be  in  place  in  order 
for  this  amendment  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  I  understand 
what  the  Chair  has  said,  we  have  re- 
ceived an  advisory  opinion  that  in 
effect  it  is  impossible  to  start  a  pro- 
gram under  which  people  earn  an  enti- 
tlement that  they  do  not  receive  pay- 
ment for  2  years  hence.  So  we  really 
do  have  exactly  the  kind  of  catch-22 
situation  I  described  earlier.  There  are 
several  ways  out  of  it.  One  would  be.  if 
I  would  be  able  to  argue  as  persuasive- 
ly as  I  think  I  might,  that  the  lan- 
guage on  page  19  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  this  is  subject  to  annual  appro- 
priations, or  at  least  to  appropriations 
not  necessarily  annual  appropriations 
but  subject  to  advance  appropriations, 
and,  therefore,  is  hot,  in  fact,  an  enti- 
tlement within  the  meaning  of  the 
Budget  Act.  That  would  be  one  possi- 
bility. 

Another  possibility  would  be  if  we 
were  to  vote  on  the  waiver  and  pass 
that,  as  I  believe  we  have  subsequently 
agreed,  waiving  the  Budget  Act  is  part 
of  the  Budget  Act  procedure.  It  has 
been  used  on  many  occasions  and  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  use  when 


we  are  confronted  with  the  need  to  re- 
solve in  some  practical  way  what 
amounts  to  a  technical  problem  that  is 
not  otherwise  capable  of  resolution. 

Still  another  possibility  would  be  if 
the  Chair  would  rule  adversely  to  my 
interest;  that  is,  to  sustain  the  point  of 
order,  it  would  then  be  possible  for  us 
to  appeal  the  point  of  order  and  in  an 
abstract  sense  of  writing  the  prece- 
dents and  putting  the  precedents 
where  some  of  us  believe  they  should 
be,  that  would  be  the  best  solution. 
The  only  reason.  I  understand  it,  that 
the  Chair  might  sustain  this  point  of 
order  is  not  based  so  much  on  the  lan- 
guage here  but  the  fact  that  identical 
or  nearly  identical  language  has  previ- 
ously been  ruled  out  of  order  in  a  set- 
ting in  which  there  has  been  little  un- 
derstanding by  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do, or  the  Presiding  Officer.  We  did 
not  address  this  in  the  process  as  we 
sometimes  do.  We  must  add  a  prece- 
dent which  I  think,  aside  from  the 
merits  of  this  issue  is  really  an  unfor- 
tunate one.  I  am  trying  to  figure  out 
what  is  the  best  way  not  to  make  the 
precedential  situation  any  worse  and 
also  to  give  the  amendment  a  fair 
chance.  That  is  why  I  want  to  again 
appeal  to  the  majority  leader  to  not 
press  this  point  because  at  some  stage 
of  the  game  we  are  going  to  have  the 
right  to  get  a  vote  on  this  on  its 
merits.  It  just  appears  to  me  that  to 
ask  us  to  go  up  and  down  the  moun- 
tain again  later  tonight  or  tomorrow 
on  another  bill  does  not  really  help 
the  Senate. 

To  that  point,  let  me  just  make  this 
clear:  Even  if  we  took  the  amendment 
down,  if  it  was  knocked  down  on  a 
point  of  order,  if  our  waiver  motion 
fails,  a  very  simple  amendment  which 
clarifies  the  existing  intent  of  the 
amendment— it  does  not  change  it  but 
really  clarifies  it— would,  we  are  told, 
qualify  it  and  eliminate  the  technical 
points  of  order.  I  want  to  shop  around 
with  my  fellow  sponsors  and  see  what 
their  pleasure  is.  I  have  a  duty,  I  think 
to  do  that. 

That  is  the  parliamentary  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  if  we  insert  those  two  words,  that 
no  payment  would  be  made  except 
subject  to  appropriations,  then  the 
point  of  order  would  not  lie  against 
that  particular  amendment. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  restate  that  so  we 
have  it  pinned  down? 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  were  we  to  amend  this  particular 
provision  with  two  words;  namely,  that 
no  payment  shall  be  made  except  sub- 
ject to  appropriations,  that  provision 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  point  of 
order. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  May  I  just  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  that 
would  not  change  the  bill,  it  would  not 
change  what  we  are  doing.  It  would 
make    what    amounts    to    a    cosmetic 
change,  a  technical  change.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  not  a  significant  change,  but 
not    a   change    of   substance,    intent, 
spirit  or  outcome.  All  it  would  change 
is    enough    so    that    the    amendment 
would  qualify. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.   ARMSTRONG.   Let   me   finish 
my   point.   That   would   be   the   most 
straightforward  way  of  doing  it  with- 
out having  the  point  of  order  lodge, 
without  appeal  of  the  point  of  order, 
without   a   waiver   motion.    It    would 
simply  be  to  modify  our  amendment,  if 
that  be  the  desire  of  the  distinguished 
cosponsors.  I  inquire  of  the  managers 
of  the  bill  were  we  to  offer  such  a  re- 
quest whether  or  not  they  would  be 
willing  to  allow  it.  though  it  would  re- 
quire    unanimous     consent,     because 
after  all  the  yeas  and  nays  have  not 
been  ordered.  I  put  that  to  them.  If 
their  desire  is  to  kill  the  amendment 
that  is  one  thing.  If  it  is  procedural, 
that  is  something  else.  But  all  the  op- 
ponents of   the   amendment   make   a 
series   of    parliamentary    points    that 
support  their  original  position,  which 
is  for  policy  reasons  they  do  not  want 
to  pass  this.  So  if  all  we  are  doing  is 
dancing    around    the     parliamentary 
point  in  order  to  get  it  into  shape  to 
vote  on  it.  I  would  be  glad  to  make  a 
change  to  do  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Would  this  be  subject 
to  the  annual  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation process  if  modified? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  It  would  be  sub- 
ject to  appropriations  before  the  bene- 
fits could  be  earned.  It  probably  would 
be  forward  funded  in  the  way  we  do 
with  some  education  programs  at  the 
present  time  or  put  on  the  same  kind 
of  appropriated  basis  that  the  House 
version  of  this  has  been  done.  But  it  is 
conceivable,  not  probable.  I  think, 
that  we  might  appropriate  less  fre- 
quently than  annually.  But  in  order 
for  the  l)enefits  to  be  earned,  an  ap- 
propriation would  have  to  occur. 

However,  and  I  want  to  stress  this. 
that  does  not  change  what  it  already 
says,  it  only  changes  the  words. 
Here  is  what  it  already  says: 
Payments  of  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  from 
appropriations  made  to  the  Department  of 
Defense— 

And  so  on.  Now.  becaiise  these  exact 
words,  through  a  fluke,  in  my  opin- 
ion—that is  an  editorial  comment  but 
it  was  a  fluke— a  year  ago  that  was 
ruled  out  of  order.  We  did  not  present 
our  case  properly  to  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer at  that  time.  Had  we  done  so.  I 
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believe  these  very  words  would  have 
been  held  not  to  be  an  entitlement  and 
not  violative  of  the  Budget  Act.  But 
perhaps  we  ought  to  make  some  sort 
of  change  in  order  to  let  the  Parlia- 
mentarian take  a  fresh  look  at  it  and 
avoid  having  to  further  complicate  the 
precedents. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GLENN.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  anyone  has  earned  their  right  to 
this  money.  It  would  not  have  any- 
thing except  a  big  question  mark 
added  as  to  whether  they  are  going  to 
get  anything  or  not.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  anything  left  of  the  GI 
Bill.  I  think  this  is  going  forward  for 
nothing. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  can  reassure 
the  Senator  on  that  point,  although  I 
am  surprised  he  raised  it.  because  his 
underlying  amendment  is  subject  to 
the  same  point  of  order. 

Mr  GLENN.  We  are  talking  about  a 
pig  in  a  poke  here.  You  are  selling 
them  one  thing,  getting  them  in.  and 
maybe  they  will  get  it  and  maybe  they 
will  not.  I  am  more  concerned  about 
that. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  reflect  on  what  he  has 
just  said.  I  think  he  may  want  to  think 
again  about  that  because  surely  he  is 
not  suggesting  that  that  is  the  intent 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  What 
he  literally  said  is  you  intend  to  do 
this  or  will  do  this. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  did  not  say  intend.  I 
said  you  are  going  to  get  people  in 
with  no  certainly  of  the  promise  you 
make  to  get  them  in. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  That  is  not  the 
case.  This  will  be  subject  to  appropria- 
tions in  advance  of  the  time  the  bene- 
fits are  earned.  That  means,  if  we  did 
not  appropriate  the  benefit,  it  would 
not  be  earned.  As  a  practical  matter. 
Congress  will  do  that.  It  is  analgous  in 
some  ways  to  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram which  some  people  feel  is  an  en- 
titlement as  a  political  matter  but.  in 
fact,  requires  an  appropriation  to  fund 
that  account. 

Let  me  finish  the  point.  I  do  not 
want  to  bog  down  on  the  technicality 
because  the  reality  is  this:  If  we  are 
for  the  GI  bill  and  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  fund  it  through  the  ap- 
propriations process.  We  will  do  that. 
That  is  a  fact.  In  my  opinion.  Congress 
could  change  its  mind  on  that  just  as 
we  have  a  right  to  change  our  mind  on 
everything  that  comes  before  us  in  ap- 
propriations bills  every  year.  As  a 
practical  matter  we  are  not  going  to  do 
that.  We  are  not  going  to  break  faith 
with  the  troops  on  pay.  We  are  not 
going  to  fail  to  fund  other  multiyear 
kinds  of  obligations.  We  are  not  going 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  think  I  am  re- 
sponding to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  No  matter  what  the 
language  says,  we  are  really  funding 
this  as  an  entitlement  program. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  It  is  not  an  enti- 
tlement program  in  a  legal  sense  from 
our  reading  of  the  Budget  Act.  It  is  a 
commitment  to  begin  this  program. 

Mr.  GLENN.  It  is  an  entitlement 
program. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  An  entitlement 
program  is  a  particular  kind  of  legal 
entity,  the  kind  of  entity  on  which 
somebody  can  come  and  bring  a  law- 
suit. That  is  not  what  this  is  because  it 
is  subject  to  an  appropriation. 

What  it  does  represent,  and  I  do  not 
want  any  Senator  to  be  in  favor  of  this 
thing  otherwise;  it  does  mean,  if  we 
pass  this  and  fund  it,  that  we  intend  to 
go  with  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Anybody  who 
has  any  idea  that  we  are  going  to  set  it 
up  and  not  do  it,  that  is  not  what  we 
have  in  mind. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  reluctantly 
yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  it  not  correct 
that  the  Senator  suggested  that  last 
years  ruling  was  a  fluke,  since  last 
year's  amendment  language  said  it  was 
subject  to  appropriation?  Now  you  are 
going  to  add  two  words,  and  conclude 
that  the  amendment  is  subject  to  an 
appropriation. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  It  was  anyway. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Would  the  Senator 
not  conclude  that  maybe  the  ruling  i3 
inconsistent? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  No.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that 
the  issues  which  we  have  spent  an 
hour  discussing  with  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer and  the  Parliamentarian  were 
not  discussed  last  year. 

I  do  not  want  to  involve  the  Parlia- 
mentarian in  a  policy  dispute.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  propounded  a 
question.  The  question  was  if  a  minor 
change  is  made  in  this  paragraph, 
would  the  amendment  be  subject  to 
this  point  of  order?  He  wa:3  told  it 
would  not. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Did  the  Senator 
not  say  last  years  ruling  was  a  fluke? 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  believe  it  was. 
The  reason  it  was  a  fluke  is  that, 
having  argued  the  merits  at  some 
length,  when  the  point  of  order  arose, 
I,  as  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  was 
not  quick  enough  on  my  feet  to  ex- 
plain why  the  point  of  order  was  not 
valid  and  it  just  whistled  by  me.  I  was 
relying  instead  on  the  opportunity  to 
move  to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  a 
motion  which  nearly  carried.  If  there 
had  been  only  a  couple  or  three  Sena- 
tors to  vote  contrary  to  the  way  they 
did,  we  would  have  won  and  I  thought 


we  were  going  to  win.  I  thought  we 
had  a  chance. 

I  am  saying  it  was  a  fluke  because  I 
did  not  do  my  job.  I  did  not  explain  as 
carefully  as  I  should  have  last  year  to 
the  Presiding  Officer  and  the  Parlia- 
mentarian what  I  had  in  mind.  I  am 
very  reluctant  to  be  in  a  position  of 
urging  that  the  Parliamentarian  re- 
versed himself,  even  though  I  do  not 
think  it  was  good  law  a  year  ago.  So  I 
am  trying  to  find  some  way  for  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will  without  facing 
that  question  head  on. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  may  have  2  minutes  with- 
out the  Senator's  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor.  Will  he  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  CerUinly.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Chair  ruled  correctly  last 
year.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  this  bill  clearly  said  that  it  was 
subject  to  appropriations  and  the  Par- 
liamentarian ruled  it  was  an  entitle- 
ment. I  think  that  is  simple.  You 
cannot  have  an  education  GI  bill  that 
says  if  you  stay  in  the  military  for  i 
number  of  years,  you  are  entitled  to  i 
number  of  years  of  the  Government 
educational  benefits  and  conclude  that 
is  not  an  entitlement  just  because  it 
requires  an  appropriation.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  subject  covered  by  section 
303  of  the  Budget  Act. 

It  seems  the  Parliamentarian  has 
changed  his  mind  regarding  this  inter- 
pretation, but  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate  will  change  its  mind.  I  think 
the  Senate  will  table  the  waiver 
motion. 

My  first  point  is  this:  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  clearly  not  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  to  let  the  Appropriations 
Committee  determine  the  size  and 
scope  of  this  program.  Therefore  it  is 
not  a  discretionary  program  but  an  en- 
titlement. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  this  Budget 
Act,  has  a  provision  for  waiver.  So 
anyone  thinking  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  oome  down  to  the  floor  and 
cavalierly  move  for  a  waiver  to  solve 
the  entitlement  problem,  that  is  not 
so.  Anyone  can  waive  the  entire 
Budget  Act  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Anyone.  But  a  waiver  for  an  entitle- 
ment should  utilize  the  waiver  process 
described  in  the  Budget  Act. 

First  a  waiver  resolution  is  filed, 
which  is  referred  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. The  Budget  Committee  consid- 
ers the  issue  and.  after  10  days  reports 
the  waiver  to  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate 
agrees  to  the  waiver,  the  process  has 
been  completed  and  a  new  entitlement 
starts. 

I  am  suggesting.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  waiver  process  is  a  very  valid  proc- 
ess. Anybody  who  wants  to  do  that, 
can  do  it.  but  no  one  has  done  it  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  reason  I  think  they 
have  not  done  it  is  simple:  Congress  is 


not  interested  in  new  entitlements.  So 
coming  down  here  and  attempting  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  has  generally 
not  been  successful. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  lack  of  order  for  listening  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Some 
of  the  people  involved  here  are  carry- 
ing on  separate  conversations.  I  think 
what  he  said  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
unless  another  Senator  wishes  to 
speak,  I  need  to  confer  with  one  of  my 
cosponsors  and  I  shall  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
intention  to  object  to  the  consent  re- 
quest to  amend  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
suggest  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  is 
to  go  ahead  and  vote  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  waive 
the  rule,  then  go  from  there  and  let  us 
get  this  thing  moving. 

We  are  going  to  be  in,  I  think  all 
night  now,  Mr.  President.  We  have 
spent  6'/i  hours  on  this  measure,  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  time.  We  have 
some  big-ticket  items  in  this  bill.  Of 
course,  if  they  are  going  to  loan  this 
on  defense— everybody  wants  to  cut 
defense.  We  have  small  business  seta- 
sides,  we  have  restraints  against  con- 
tracting out  that  will  save  us  a  lot  of 
money.  We  have  restrictions  against 
base  closures,  we  have  Davis-Bacon 
that  applies  to  military  construction. 
We  have  all  these  fancy  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs  in  defense.  Nobody 
ever  wants  to  cut  those  out  of  defense. 
Now  they  want  to  lard  this  on  it.  God 
knows  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost, 
particularly  if  we  get  the  SURGE  situ- 
ation in  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  am  getting  a  little  bit  resentful  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  advo- 
cate rather  severe  reductions  in  de- 
fense are  not  willing  to  support  those 
politically  unpalatable  things  that 
make  defense  more  affordable.  So  I 
intend  to  object  to  the  Senator's  re- 
quest to  modify  his  amendment,  and  I 
suggest  we  get  on  with  it.  We  are  going 
to  be  here  all  night. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  Mr.  President, 
there  comes  a  time  when  you  just  kind 


of  have  to  do  what  you  have  to  do.  I 
have  been  trying  to  figure  out  some 
way  to  get  a  fair  vote  on  our  amend- 
ment because,  if  it  is  voted  on  up  or 
down,  someday,  it  is  going  to  pass.  I  do 
not  know  whether  today  is  the  day  or 
tomorrow  or  next  week  or  6  months 
from  now.  But  as  I  look  back  on  the 
history  of  this  thing,  when  a  handful 
of  us  first  introduced  it,  there  was  not 
much  support.  But  the  more  Senators 
that  have  looked  at  this  thing,  the 
more  hearings  we  have  had,  the  more 
people  in  the  other  body  have  looked 
at  it,  the  more  the  service  chiefs  have 
testified,  the  more  service  organiza- 
tions have  expressed  their  feelings,  we 
are  picking  up  steam  every  day.  Some- 
day we  are  going  to  get  a  vote  on  it 
and  when  we  do,  it  is  going  to  pass. 

I  think  this  is  the  day  to  do  it.  I 
would  like  personally  to  do  so  in  a  way 
that  minimizes  the  procedural  frustra- 
tions and  that  gives  us  a  vote  on  the 
merits  of  the  issue.  If  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  not  permit  us  to 
modify  our  amendment  to  make  the 
modest  changes  that  are  necessary  to 

comply  with  the  rule 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  did 
not  object,  there  are  others  who 
would. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  understand, 
Mr.  President.  That  is  their  right. 
Then  it  seems  to  me  the  most  orderly 
way  to  go  at  it  is  just  to  have  a  series 
of  votes.  It  may  take  more  than  one 
more  vote,  I  am  not  quite  sure;  it  may 
take  several.  I  would  just  as  soon  do  it 
now  while  the  subject  is  fresh  in 
everybody's  mind.  After  the  passage  of 
the  budget  resolution,  this'  whole 
thing  would  be  in  order  without  any 
change. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes;  I  am  happy 
to  yield,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  sometime 
this  will  pass.  What  would  be  wrong 
with  introducing  it  as  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  having  it  pass  as  a  bill? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Arizona, 
that  is  what  I  did  5  years  ago;  that  is 
what  I  did  4  years  ago;  that  is  what  I 
did  3  years  ago;  that  is  what  I  did  2 
years  ago;  that  is  what  I  did  last  year. 
We  have  had  extensive  hearings  on 
this  matter.  I  have  begged  the  Senate 
not  only  to  have  hearings  In  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  this  issue,  but  also  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.   " 

Frankly,  we  have  just  been  stiff- 
armed  at  every  occasion  in  armed  serv- 
ices. The  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunittee 
has  had  extensive  hearings  on  it.  And 
the  hearing  record  not  only  this  year 
but  the  year  before,  not  only  in  the 
Senate  but  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Vet- 
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erans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
just  bolsters  the  case.  In  fact,  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter.  8  of  the 
12  members  of  the  committee  are  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment.  So  the 
Senator's  suggestion  is  a  valid  one. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Eight  out  of 
twelve  could  not  get  it  out  of  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Well,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  yet.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  can  tell  you  is 
that  we  are  here  offering  it  as  a  floor 
amendment  again,   as  we  did   l)efore. 
All  I  want  to  do  at  this  point  is  expe- 
dite the  process,  and  so  I  am  going  to 
reluctantly  suggest  that  the  best  way 
to  do  that  is  to  first  have  a  vote  on  the 
motion  to  waive.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
Budget  Act  process.  Even  though  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  most  orderly  and 
l)€st  way.  it  seems  to  be  the  best  ap- 
proach.   If    that    succeeds,    then    the 
amendment  is  squarely  before  us  for 
an  up  or  down  vote.  If  it  fails,  then 
there  is  going  to  be  a  ruling  by  the 
Chair  and  I  assume  at  that  point,  the 
Chair  will  sustain  the  point  of  order. 
We  will,  however,  those  of  us  who  are 
present,  the  two  dozen  who  have  spon 
sored  this  amendment,  expect  to  offer 
again   our   amendment    in    a   slightly 
modified  form,  a  form  that  does  not 
really  change  the  effect,  or  purpose,  or 
spirit,  or  outcome  of  the  amendment 
but    merely    qualifies    it    under    this 
catch-22    parliamentary    situation    in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  Then  I  would 
not  expect  to  debate  it  at  length  but 
simply  to  call  for  a  vote  on  it  at  that 
time.  I  would  like.  let  me  say  to  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  with  their  agree- 
ment  in   that  sequence  of  events,   to 
put  it  on  right  away  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  come  back  to  it  tomorrow.  At 
some  point  in  time,  whether  it  is  to- 
night or  tomorrow,   in  order  to  pass 
this,  my  colleagues  and  I  are  going  to 
have  to  produce  50  or  51  votes  or  a  ma- 
jority of  however  many  are  here  to 
vote.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have 
the  votes  tonight.  I  understand  that 
some  of  our  backers  are  already  travel 
ing.  but  then  I  see  that  we  have  addi- 
tional—well, there  are  Senators  here 
tonight  who  expressed  a  special  inter- 
est in  this  matter  and  there  are  maybe 
opponents   of   the    measure   who   are 
also  traveling  tonight.  I  do  not  know 
who  is  here  tonight.  But  it  just  seems 
to  me  the  straightforward  thing  to  do 
now  is  vote  on  the  waiver  motion,  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  for  it  so 
we  can  get  on  with  the  Senates  busi- 
ness. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  that 
nobody,  nobody  should  say  I  am 
voting  against  the  waiver  on  some  pro- 
cedural grounds.  This  is  just  a  vote  on 
the  GI  bill.  That  is  all  it  is.  It  is  a  vote 
on  thLi  version  of  the  amendment.  We 
have  waived  the  Budget  Act  hundreds 
of  times.  This  is  not  some  crazy,  un- 
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precedented.  unusual,  unheard  of  pro- 
cedure. We  have  done  this  over  and 
over  again.  So  I  just  sum  it  up  this 
way.  If  you  are  for  the  GI  bill  amend- 
ment in  the  form  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  presented  it.  vote  for  the 
waiver,  and  then  we  will  have  a  vote 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  WAIVE  RELEVANT  PORTIONS 
OF  BUDGET  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews], the  Senator  from  Wiscon-^in 
[Mr.  KastenI.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  PresslerI.  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop! 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten]  would  vote  ■yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  TsoNCAs).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenne- 
dy] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  44. 
nays  48.  as  follows: 

IRolloall  Vole  No.  124  Lcg.l 
YEAS-44 


Armslroni! 

Baurus 

Bidrn 

Boren 

Bcwrhwitz 

Bradley 

Biirdick 

Byrd 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D  Amalo 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

Durenberiter 


Abdnor 

Baker 

BenUsen 

Binxaman 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Dan  forth 

Denton 

Oixon 

Dole 

Domenici 

Easleton 

East 

Exon 

Glenn 

Uoldwaler 


Andrew.s 
Bumpers 
Kasten 


Evan-s 

Ford 

Gam 

Gorton 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Ka.ssebaum 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

NAYS-48 

Grassley 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johrttton 

Laxalt 

Lonu 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melzenbaum 

Murkowski 

Nirkles 

NOT  VOTING- 

Kennedy 

Pressler 

Roth 


Levin 

Matsunaxa 

Melcher 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Pell 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Trible 

Weicker 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Kudman 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zonnsky 

-8 

Tsongas 
Wallop 


So  the  motion  to  waive  relevant  por- 
tions of  the  Budget  Act  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  a  point 
of  order  an  identical  amendment  was 
ruled  out  of  order  1  year  ago.  This 
amendment  falls. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3179.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve now  the  question  recurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  what  his  intentions  are. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  my  in- 
tentions are  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  able  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment, which  is  at  the  desk,  if  I  get  the 
floor  to  do  that. 
May  I  do  that  at  this  time? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  could  we 
understand  the  nature  of  the  modifi- 
cation? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Yes.  It  makes  the 
amendment  subject  to  annual  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  disposed  not  to  object  to  this  pro- 
posed change  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  even 
though  at  one  level  it  might  be  natu- 
ral if  I  would  do  so  because  a  similar 
request  was  objected  to  when  I  offered 
to  do  that.  It  would  be  my  intention 
not  to  object,  but  then  immediately  if 
the  Chair  will  recognize  me  to  offer 
my  amendment  again  in  a  slightly 
modified  form  so  that  both  are  before 
us  and  we  get  a  fair  up-or-down  choice 
between  the  two  proposals. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  the  point  of 
order  was  available  against  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  In  fact.  I  will  point 
out  to  the  managers  of  the  bill  if  there 
are  other  points  of  order  of  exactly 
the  same  character  which  are  avail- 
able to  someone  who  might  wish  to 
object  to  other  portions  of  the  bill.  I 
am  not  going  to  make  that  point  of 
order  or  any  points  of  order  because 
my  desire— Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair, 
the  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  Senate  will  please  come  to 
order.  The  Senate  will  please  be  in 
order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
just  to  sum  it  up.  the  desire  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  GI  bill  Is  not  to  delay.  It 
is  not  to  confuse  the  situation.  It  is 
not  to  debate  parliamentary  fine 
points.  It  is  simply  to  get  the  issue 
fairly  before  us. 

So  I  will  not  object  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  will  immedi- 


ately seek  recognition  to  offer  my 
amendment  in  the  hope  that  we  could 
vote  on  it  promptly.  I  do  so  because  of 
the  very  close  vote  we  have  just  had 
on  what  in  a  sense  was  a  procedural 
motion,  and  I  am  constrained  to  do  so 
because  some  of  those  who  voted 
against  us  on  the  last  vote  have  said 
that  they  would  like  to  vote  with  us 
the  next  time  around,  that  they  have 
scruples  against  voting  for  the  budget 
waiver  even  though  we  have  done  it 
hundreds  of  times. 

There  are  a  handful  of  Members 
who  have  never  voted  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  under  any  circumstances.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  any  crime  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
budget  process  to  do  so.  But  some 
Members  feel  otherwise.  So  we  did  not 
really  get  a  vote  on  our  amendment. 
We  got  a  vote  on  a  procedure. 

So,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object  to  the  Senator's  request. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  object,  but  I  would  like  to 
tell  the  Senate  why  I  am  not  going  to 
object.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  dif- 
ference. I  do  not  think  the  amendment 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  offered  has  changed  in  its  basic 
character  by  adding  the  language.  It  is 
an  entitlement,  a  very  small  one,  a 
pilot. 

I  think  when  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  offers  his  amend- 
ment and  he  adds  two  words,  I  do  not 
think  it  changes  things  one  bit. 

I  hope  the  Senate  understands  that 
in  the  vote  just  taken,  those  who  voted 
for  the  point  of  order  basically  said 
this:  this  amendment  is  an  entitle- 
ment. In  the  outyears,  it  can  cost  as 
much  as  $1.8  billion. 
•  There  is  a  provision  in  the  law  of  the 
land  that  says  you  cannot,  without 
waiving  the  Budget  Act  in  a  very  spe- 
cific way.  you  caiuiot  do  this.  So  you 
agreed  thai  you  ought  not  do  this. 

Now,  the  proponents  of  that  amend- 
ment propose  to  add  two  words,  which 
they  say  turns  the  entire  amendment 
into  a  discretionary  program. 

The  amendment  that  was  just  ruled 
out  of  order  said  the  payments  were 
subject  to  aiuiual  appropriations.  The 
proponents  of  the  amendment  have 
modified  it  to  say  that  no  payments 
are  forthcoming  unless  there  is  an  ap- 
propriation. 

Now,  I  ask  anybody  if  there  is  any 
difference.  Somehow,  it  is  being 
argued  that  there  is  a  difference.  It 
has  been  established  by  precedent 
that  a  program  can  be  subject  to  ap- 
propriations and  still  be  an  entitle- 
ment. But  now  the  argument  is  being 
changed  so  that  if  there  are  no  pay- 
ments until  there  is  an  appropriation, 
it  is  no  longer  an  entitlement.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  subject  to  appropria- 
tions for.  Payment  for  what?  I  think  it 
is  something  else  to  be  appropriated. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  makes  a  point  that  we 
waive  the  Budget  Act  all  the  time.  Let 
me  make  one  point.  We  do  not  waive 
the  Budget  Act  all  the  time  under  sec- 
tion 303,  which  prohibits  the  creation 
of  new  entitlements  in  this  manner.  In 
fact,  section  303  is  waived  very  rarely. 

What  we  do  is  waive  the  whole  act 
from  time  to  time.  But  I  remind  you 
that  for  good  reason  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  prescribed  a  very  ex- 
cellent process  for  new  entitlements. 

We  are  supposed  to  introduce  a  reso- 
lution saying  we  want  to  waive  section 
303,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act  and 
have  a  new  entitlement.  The  resolu- 
tion is  referred  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  the  committee  looks  at  it  and 
says,  "Do  we  think  we  ought  to  recom- 
mend a  new  entitlement?"  If  they  do 
not,  the  Senate  does  not  vote  on  it.  If 
they  do,  then  we  have  waived  the  enti- 
tlement prohibition. 

So  I  am  not  suggesting  waivers  are 
not  provided  for.  They  are.  But  the 
waiver  for  a  new  entitlement  is  an  ex- 
cellent process.  The  proponents  of  this 
amendment  do  not  want  to  follow  it 
here  today. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  yield,  but  I 
want  to  finish  one  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  is 
correct.  There  is  a  catch-all  provision 
in  the  Budget  Act  that  you  can  waive 
it  all  and  just  say  we  do  not  want  to  be 
bound  by  it.  That  is  clearly  in  order  on 
the  floor,  and  there  is  clearly  a  provi- 
sion that  says  you  can  do  that. 

I  submit,  however,  that  what  we 
really  had  in  mind  is  when  the  issue  is 
an  entitlement,  we  go  the  other  route. 
Now,  my  good  friend  from  Colorado 
knows  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
him.  He  is  going  to  say,  however,  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  argu- 
ing about  an  entitlement  and  it  is  not 
an  entitlement.  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  when  the  identical  language  was 
offered  last  year,  it  was  ruled  to  be  an 
entitlement,  and  therefore  out  of 
order.  Now  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
argues  it  is  not  an  entitlement  any- 
more, that  because  of  the  addition  of 
two  words,  it  is  no  longer  an  entitle- 
ment. 

I  submit  that  it  was  an  entitlement 
then,  and  it  is  an  entitlement  now. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  says 
that  last  year's  ruling  was  incorrect.  I 
submit  that  is  incorrect  to  argue  this 
year  that  the  identical  language,  with 
the  addition  of  two  small  words,  is  no 
longer  an  entitlement. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  unanimous  consent 
request?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  fol- 
lows: 

On  pay  7,  line  31,  insert  "No"  before  "pay- 
ments". 


On  page  7.  line  32.  insert  "except '  after 
""made". 

On  page  7.  line  32,  insert  "annual"  after 
""from". 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  go  ahead  and  offer  his 
amendment,  and  let  us  get  on  with 
this. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3191 

(Purpose:  To  establish  two  new  programs  of 
educational  assistance  for  veterans  of 
peacetime  service,  and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Arm- 
strong) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
3191. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed later  in  the  Record  under  Amend- 
ments Submitted.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  point  of  order.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire, did  we  not  just,  by  unanimous 
consent,  modify  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  before  the 
body? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  And  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  also 
before  the  body? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  We  have  a  situation 
here  then  procedurally  that  if  Senator 
Glenn  were  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, then  Senator  Armstrong  might 
be  able  to  proceed;  is  that  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  Senator  to  with- 
draw his  amendment  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Armstrong  amendment. 
The  Armstrong  amendment  is  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  clean  this  up  fast.  We  have 
been  on  it  long  enough.  Everybody  un- 
derstands the  issue. 

But  just  to  recap  where  we  have 
been,  we  had  a  good  debate  on  the 
question  of  whether  we  want  a  GI  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  moved  to 
table.  The  tabling  motion  was  defeat- 
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ed  by  a  vote  of  46  to  51.  Ordinarily, 
that  would  have  been  dispositive  of 
the  issue,  but  for  the  point  of  order 
raised  by  the  majority  leader. 

Since  we  were  not  successful  in  the 
budget  waiver  and  since  some  Mem- 
bers who  voted  against  the  GI  bill  con- 
cept on  the  waiver  motion  issue  ex- 
pressed to  me  privately  their  willing- 
ness and  desire  to  vote  squarely  on  the 
issue  if  I  could  get  it  before  the  body 
in  a  form  that  we  were  just  voting  on 
that  and  not  some  procedural  ques- 
tion. I  have  felt  constrained  to  offer 
this.  Ordinarily.  I  would  not  come 
back  a  third  time.  But  I  do  think  we 
understand  the  issue. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  drag  it  out.  I 
just  ask  the  51  who  voted  with  us  an 
hour  or  two  ago  to  do  so  again,  and  let 
us  get  on  with  the  task. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
simply  ask  the  49  Senators  that  voted 
with  us  on  the  last  vote  to  vote  with  us 
again.  I  think  that  the  Senators  views 
on  the  issue  to  create  new  entitle- 
ments are  clear. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor withhold  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  withhold  for  a 
moment,  but  we  have  been  debating 
this  issue  for  well  over  7  hours  today. 
and  I  do  not  think  we  could  get  any 
more  enlightenment  on  it.  Senators 
are  going  to  be  here  all  night  voting 
on  other  aunendments  that  are  ger- 
mane to  this  bill. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Since  there  was 
a  tabling  motion  previously,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  now  not  be  will- 
ing to  have  an  up-or-down  vote  on  the 
issue  itself,  rather  than  a  tabling 
motion.  We  had  this  tabling  motion 
earlier.  I  would  just  appeal  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  have  been  through  that, 
and  could  we  not  just  now  vote  on  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Without  the  tabling 
motion,  the  matter  is  still  debatable. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  reluctantly 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong]. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews], the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten).  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Staftord],  and  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tson- 
GAsl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  47, 
nays  45.  as  follow.s; 

IRollcall  Vole  No.  125  Leg] 
YEAS-47 


Abdnor 

Gra.s.sley 

Nunn 

Bakt-r 

Halfield 

Packwood 

Bent-srn 

H.chl 

Percy 

BinKaman 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Chafp<' 

Jep.sen 

Quayle 

Chile.s 

John-sion 

Rudman 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Dt-nton 

Laxalt 

Slennus 

Dixon 

l«ni{ 

Stevens 

Domenici 

I.UKar 

Symms 

EaKlfton 

Mathia.s             • 

Thurmond 

Ea.si 

Matlmitly 

Tower 

Exon 

McClure 

Wallop 

Glenn 

MetzenbHum 

Warner 

GoldwaliT 

MurKowski 

Wil.son 

Gorton 

Sickles 

NAYS-45 

Arm.stronK 

Durenberiier 

l,evin 

Baucus 

Kians 

Mausunaxa 

Biden 

Ford 

Melcher 

Boren 

Garn 

Mitchell 

Boschailz 

Han 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Halrh 

Pell 

Biirdick 

Havkkin.s 

Pressler 

Byrd 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Cochran 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Cohen 

Helms 

RieKle 

Cran-ston 

HollinK.s 

Sarbanes 

D  Amato 

Huddle.slon 

Sa.s.ser 

I>Concmi 

Inouye 

Specter 

Dodd 

Laulenbrrn 

Triblr 

Dole 

Leahy 

Zonnsky 

NOT  VOTING 

-8 

Andreus 

Kennedy 

Tsongas 

Bumpers 

Rolh 

Weicker 

Ka.sten 

Stafford 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  3191  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
t>efore  we  take  up  the  reconsideration 
motion.  I  would  just  like  to  thank  all 
Senators,  especially  those  who  joined 
me  in  attempting  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment. When  last  we  visited  this  issue 
about  6  months  ago,  we  failed  by  four 
or  five  votes.  I  guess  today,  after  three 
rollcalls.  they  finally  got  us  by  a  vote 
or  two.  I  expect  that  some  of  us  will 
want  to  make  this  effort  again.  In  fact. 
I  think  the  clear  sentiment  which  has 
been  expressed  is  increasing  support 
for  the  concept  of  a  GI  bill.  There  are 
parliamentary  questions  to  be  an- 
swered; there  are  details  that  need  to 
be  reconciled. 


I  just  want  to  announce  here  and 
now  that  I  am  going  to  be  in  touch  not 
only  with  Senators  who  have  voted  for 
this,  but  I  am  going  to  be  in  touch 
with  some  of  the  Senators  who  have 
told  me  privately  that  they  would  like 
to  vote  on  this  but  did  not  feel  they 
could  today,  to  see  if  there  are  little 
adjustments  we  can  make. 

I  would  like  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
have  a  hearing  on  this.  They  do  not 
have  to  have  a  bill  before  them  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  we  have  made  that  commitment 
already  once  today,  and  I  reiterate 
that  commitment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator,  and  I  am  going  to 
apply  for  permission  to  come  testify 
before  his  committee  as  I  have  before 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
have  before  the  House  committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator's  applica- 
tion is  accepted. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  hope,  in  the 
process  of  considering  the  amendment, 
even  though  we  have  not  passed  the 
amendment,  we  have  enriched  the 
thought  life  of  this  body  and  have  fo- 
cused attention  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant programs  that  is  under  consid- 
eration. In  doing  so,  I  have  had  some 
sense  of  fulfillment,  although  next 
lime  out,  let  us  pass  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  now  recurs,  I  believe,  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
not  reconsidered  the  vote  by  which 
the  Armstrong  amendment  was  tabled. 
I  move  that  we  reconsider  that  vote. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  179,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  record  vote  on  this.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  ex- 
plained before,  this  amendment  is  a 
targeted  effort  to  assist  the  services  in 
acquiring  high  quality  recruits  for  2- 
year  enlistments  from  a  wide  cross  sec- 
tion of  American  society  and  at  a  lim- 
ited cost. 

It  does  not  conflict  with,  or  change, 
any  existing  programs. 

It  is  a  contributory  program:  The  re- 
cruit forgoes  $250  per  month  in  pay 
for  the  full  24  months. 

We  assume  most  of  these  people  will 
be  on  the  base  so  there  is  no  offbase 
quarters    or    subsistence    allowances. 


Services  can  assign  duty  in  any  of  the 
critical  fields  they  warn.  Service  mem- 
bers are  encouraged  to  reenlist  after  2 
years  but  will  retain  benefits  to  the 
end  of  their  service  career  if  they  like. 

The  benefits  to  the  recruit  at  the 
end  of  his  2-year  service  would  be  $500 
a  month  for  36  months,  and  the  total 
we  would  see  on  this  whole  program, 
which  would  be  not  over  $160  million 
as  we  have  covered  several  times 
today,  would  be  limited  to  that  but 
could  not  go  above  that,  so  it  is  a  far 
less  expensive  bill. 

I  think  we  have  debated  these  things 
long  enough  today,  Mr.  President. 
Unless  there  is  objection,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  move  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  briefly, 
before  we  vote.  Senators  are  now 
ready  to  oome  forward  with  amend- 
ments, which  I  think  is  a  happy  state 
of  affairs.  Senator  Percy  has  indicated 
a  desire  to  cooperate.  Senator  Domen- 
ici is  prepared  to  offer  his  amendment 
relative  to  DOE  and  DOD.  That,  I 
think,  can  be  voted  on  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  by  voice  vote. 

After  that.  Senator  Percy  is  ready  to 
bring  up  his  amendment  to  reduce 
funding  for  special  defense  initiatives 
to  the  House  level. 

TIMt  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  following  the  disposition  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  Senator  Percy  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  his  amendment.  He  has 
agreed  to  control  of  time  on  that 
amendment.  1  hour  equally  divided. 

I  propound  that  as  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  want  to  say  that  as  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
we  shall  hold  hearings.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  we  shall  do 
that  again  and  Senator  Cohen,  too.  It 
has  been  the  most  formidable  and 
awesome  array  of  adversaries  here.  I 
hope  when  somebody  comes  by  in  the 
next  few  months  and  hands  my  col- 
leagues a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
about  the  GI  bill,  they  will  reserve 
their  judgment  until  they  see  the 
damage  in  the  bill  again. 

The  VA  is  going  to  end  up  paying 
this.  Senators  will  want  to  know  that 
is  going  to  happen.  They  will  want  to 
know  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  for  $12,000  per  recruit  as 
opposed  to  the  Armstrong,  which  is 
$200,000  per  recruit. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  keep  those  per- 
ceptions as  we  go  into  the  future. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  amendment  is  a  very  .gen- 
erous educational  assistance  program, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor. 


A  soldier  will  receive  approximately 
$18,000  for  educational  purposes  from 
a  $6,000  investment. 

This  voluntary  savings  program  is 
cost  effective  and  will  certainly  be  an 
incentive  for  enlistment  for  those  who 
want  to  join  the  military  services  in 
order  to  further  their  educations. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  absence  of  a 
draft  and  the  high  pay  given  recruits, 
it  is  unfair  to  ask  the  taxpayers  to 
wholly  subsidize  service-connected 
educational  benefits.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment,  which  requires 
the  Government  to  match  a  service- 
man's funds  at  a  rate  of  about  2  to  1,  is 
equitable  and  fair  to  the  soldier  and 
the  taxpayer.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  vote,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  on  the  floor 
that  on  the  Glenn  proposal,  there 
have  been  no  hearings  held  whatso- 
ever. The  basic  objection  we  have 
heard  here  on  our  proposal  is  that  we 
have  not  had  hearings  again.  The 
record  is  voluminous,  yet  not  quite 
enough  hearings  have  been  held.  On 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  there  have  not  been  any  hear- 
ings held,  to  my  knowledge. 

Also,  I  point  out  if  my  colleagues 
think  VEAP  is  a  failure,  then  this,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  also  going  to  be 
doomed  to  failure.  We  have  a  system 
in  which  there  is  a  $25  a  month  contri- 
bution on  the  part  of  the  service  per- 
sonnel and  the  program  is.  in  fact,  fail- 
ing. Now  we  are  going  to  have  a  $250  a 
month  contributory  program.  If  that 
is  not  doomed  to  failure,  I  do  not  know 
what  is. 

Nobody  should  vote  on  this  measure 
thinking  it  is  a  GI  bill.  It  is  not.  in 
fact,  a  GI  bill.  It  is  an  amendment 
which  has  had  no  hearings.  If  we  had 
had  hearings,  I  think  the  evidence 
would  indicate  it  is  not  likely  to  im- 
prove the  situation.  In  fact,  it  would 
prove  to  be  a  much  less  productive 
program. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the 
VEAP  program  the  Senator  from 
Maine  refers  to  certainly  was  not  suc- 
cessful. I  hope  ultra- VEAP  can  be  con- 
sidered a  success.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing  will  be  a  response 
to  that. 

We  agreed  with  Senator  Tower  and 
Senator  Nunn  to  accept  their  amend- 
ment on  that.  I  supported  that  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  did  perfect  my  amend- 
ment, made  it  better.  I  am  prepared  to 
go  forward  with  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendinent 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews], the  Senator  from  Tennessee 


[Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Tson- 
GAS]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  72, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  126  Leg.] 


YEAS-72 

Abdnor 

Hart 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Packwood 

Bingaman 

Hecht 

Pell 

Boren 

Heflin 

Percy 

Boschwitz 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Helms 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

Cochran  , 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

DAmato 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Denton 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Stennis 

Domenici 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Leahy 

Symms 

Eagleton 

Long 

Thurmond 

East 

Mathias 

Tower 

Exon 

Maltingly 

Trible 

Garn 

McClure 

Wallop 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Warner 

Goldwater 

Melzenbaum 

Weicker 

Gorton 

Moynihan 
NAYS-20 

Wilson 

Armstrong 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Burdick 

Evans 

Mitchell 

Byrd 

Ford 

Pressler 

Chiles 

Grassley 

Randolph 

Cohen 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Levin 

Zorinsky 

DeConcini 

Lugar 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Andrews 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Baker 

Kennedy 

Tsongas 

Bumpers 

Roth 

So  the  amendment  (No.  3179),  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3194 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  in  a  moment  that  I  am  very 
pleased  to  thank  some  cosponsors. 
Senator  Baker  is  a  cosponsor  along 
with  my  junior  Senator,  Mr.  Binga- 
man. Mr.  BoscHwiTZ,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Moyni- 
han, Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr. 
Randolph.  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENicil  for  himself  and  Mr  BAKtai.  Mr 
BlNGAMAM.  Mr.  BoscHWiTZ.  Mr  Johnston, 
Mr  McCx-URE.  Mr  Phicy.  Mr  Moynihan. 
Mr  Wilson.  Mr  Glenn,  and  Mr  Randolph 
proposes  an  amendment  numliered  3194. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of   the   amendment   l>e  dispensed 

with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  117.  strike  the  text  and  catchline 
of  Section  1006  and  on  page  237.  strike  the 
text  and  catchline  of  Section  331  and  insert 
the  following  catchline  and  text: 

•'COST-EFrECTIVE  FUNDING  Of  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

"(a)  The  President  shall  establish  a  Blue 
Ribbon  Task  Group  to  examine  the  current 
procedures  used  by  the  Department  of  De 
fense  and  the  Department  of  Energy  in  es 
lablishing  requirements  for.  and  in  provid- 
ing resources  for.  the  research,  develop 
ment.  testing,  production,  surveillance  and 
retirement  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  purpose 
of  the  Group  s  effort  will  be  to  recommend 
any  needed  change  in  such  procedures. 

••(b)  The  Group  shall  consist  of  seven 
members,  qualified  by  reasons  of  experience 
and  education.  The  President  shall  appoint 
three  members  and  shall  designate  one 
member  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Group 
The  Majority  and  Minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  each  appoint  one  memlier  None  of 
these  members  shall  be  an  employee  of  the 
Department  Energy,  the  Department  of  De 
fense.  or  any  contractor  employed  by  either 
such  Department  and  involved  in  the  re 
search,  development,  testing,  production, 
surveillance  or  retirement  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

••(c»  Within  90  days  of  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  submit 
the  names  of  those  persons  appointed  to 
such  Group,  together  with  the  qualifies 
lions  of  such  persons  to  serve  on  such 
Group,  and  a  detailed  plan  for  completing 
the  report  required  by  subsection  (e)  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

•(d)  The  President  shall  insure  that  the 
Group  has  complete  and  timely  access  to 
Department  of  Energy  and  Department  of 
Defense  employees  and  records  pertaining 
to  such  procedures. 

"(e)  The  Group  shall  submit  a  report  of 
their  findings  and  reconvmendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Armed  Services  Commit 
tees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre 
senlatives  within  180  days  of  the  dale  of  en 
actment  of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  in 
elude  any  additional  or  dissenting  views  that 
any   meml)ers  of   the  Group  may   wish   to 
submit.  As  a  minimum,  the  study  shall  in- 
clude   recommendations    in    the    following 
areas— 

"(1)  ways  to  improve  coordination  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Energy  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  ensure  cost  effec 
live  implementation  of  weapon  activities 
and  materials  production; 

'•(2)  cost-effective  Improvements  that  can 
t)e  made  in  budgeting  and  management  pro- 
cedures that  affect  weapon  activities  and 
materials  productions;  and 

■•(3)  whether  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  assume  the  responsibility  for  fund- 
ing current  Department  of  Energy  weapon 
activities  and  materials  production  pro- 
grams." 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  we  will  take  very  long.  From 
what  I  understand,  the  distinguished 
manager,  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
are  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
proposed  what  I  consider  to  be  a  fun- 
damental change  in  the  way  we  con- 
trol the  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  an  effort  to  bring  greater  scru- 
tiny to  the  cost,  they  would  move  the 
budgeting  of  these  weapons  from  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  placement  of  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons program  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  was  not  an  accident.  It  has 
always  been  kept  separate  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  an  attempt 
to  create  the  requisite  checks  and  bal- 
ances that  many  think  the  develop- 
ment of  .such  weapons  require. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  clear  back  to 
President  Truman,  he  proposed  in 
writing  that  we  should  not  put  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
.same  Department,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  which  I  think  then  was  the 
Department  of  war.  It  started  with  a 
letter  from  President  Truman  to  the 
then  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  distinguished 
President  Truman's  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Letter  to  Senator  McMahon  Concerning  a 
Bill  for  Domestic  Development  and  Con 
trol  of  Atomic  Energy.  February  2.  1946 
(Released  February  2.  1946.  Dated  February 

1.  19461 
Mv  dear  Senator  McMahon: 

You  have  requested  my  views  on  S.  1717.  a 
bill  for  the  domestic  development  and  con 
trol  of  atomic  energy.  I  wish  to  give  you  my 
thoughts  at  this  time  because  I  consider  the 
subject  of  paramount  imf»ortance  and  ur- 
gency, both  from  the  standpoint  of  our  wel- 
fare at  home  and  that  of  achieving  a  dura- 
ble peace  throughout  the  world. 

I  appreciate  the  thorough  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  atomic  energy  hearings 
have  been  held  before  your  Committee.  I 
believe  that  the  hearings,  in  keeping  with 
democratic  tradition,  have  aided  the  people 
in  obtaining  a  clearer  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems which  such  legislation  must  meet. 

You  will  recall  that  I  sent  a  special  mes 
sage  to  the  Congress  on  Octotier  3.  1945. 
calling  for  legislation  to  fix  a  policy  for  the 
domestic  control  of  atomic  energy.  Since 
then  1  have  given  considerable  time  to  the 
further  study  of  this  most  difficult  subject. 
1  have  had  the  advantage  of  additional  tech 
meal  information  and  expressions  of  public 
opinion  developed  at  the  hearings.  With 
this  background  I  feel  prepared  to  recom 
mend  in  greater  detail  than  before  what  I 
t)eUeve  to  be  the  essential  elements  of  sound 
atomic  energy  legislation; 

1.  A  commission  established  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
should  be  composed  exclusively  of  civilians. 
This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  disqualify 
former  military  personnel  from  memljer- 
ship,    and    is    in    accord    with    established 


American  principles  embodied  in  our  stat- 
utes since  1870.  I  would  prefer  a  three-man 
commission  in  lieu  of  a  larger  group  which 
administrative  experience  has  shown  un- 
wieldly.  It  is  essential  that  the  memt)ers  of 
the  commission  be  full-time  Government 
employees. 

2.  The  Government  must  be  the  exclusive 
owner  and  producer  of  fissionable  materials. 
(Fissionable  materials  are.  of  course,  to  be 
distinguished  from  source  materials  from 
which  fissionable  materials  may  t>e  derived. 
By  fissionable  materials.  I  mean  such  as 
U235.  or  Plutonium,  or  any  substance  en- 
riched in  these  beyond  its  natural  state.)  It 
follows  that  there  should  be  no  private  pat- 
ents in  this  field  of  exclusive  government 
activity. 

The  disadvantages  of  Govenment  monop- 
oly are  small  compared  to  the  danger  of  per- 
mitting anyone  other  than  the  Government 
to  own  or  produce  these  crucial  substances, 
the  use  of  which  affects  the  safety  of  the 
entire  Nation.  The  l>enefits  of  atomic 
energy  are  the  heritage  of  the  people;  they 
should  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible. 

3.  Consistent  with  these  principles  it  is  es- 
.sential  that  devices  utilizing  atomic  energy 
be  made  fully  available  for  private  develop- 
ment through  compulsory,  non-exclusive  li- 
censing of  private  patents,  and  regulation  of 
royalty  fees  to  insure  widespread  distribu- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  atomic  energy  while 
preserving  the  royalty  incentive  to  maintain 
the  interest  of  private  enterprise. 

4.  In  my  me.ssage  of  October  3rd.  I  wrote: 
Our     science     and     industry     owe     their 

strength  to  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  the 
spirit  of  free  enterprise  that  characterize 
our  country  .  .  .  (This)  is  our  best  guaranty 
of  maintaining  the  preeminence  in  science 
and  industry  upon  which  our  national  well- 
being  depends.  " 

Legislation  in  this  field  must  assure  genu- 
ine freedom  to  conduct  independent  re- 
search and  must  guarantee  that  controls 
over  the  dissemination  of  information  will 
not  .stifle  scientific  progress. 

Atomic  energy  legislation  should  also 
insure  coordination  between  the  research 
activities  of  the  Commission  and  those  of 
the  proposed  National  Science  Foundation, 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

5.  Each  of  the  foregoing  provisions  for  do- 
mestic control  of  atomic  energy  will  contrib- 
ute materially  to  the  achievement  of  a  safe, 
effective  international  arrangement  making 
possible  the  ultimate  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  exclusively  peaceful  and  humanitarian 
ends.  The  Commission  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  carry  out  at  once  any  international 
agreements  relating  to  inspection,  control  of 
the  production  of  fissionable  materials,  dis- 
semination of  information,  and  similar  areas 
of  international  action. 

I  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  urgency  that 
sound  domestic  legislation  on  atomic  energy 
be  enacted  with  utmost  speed.  Domestic  and 
international  issues  of  the  first  importance 
wait  upon  this  action. 

To  your  Committee,  pioneers  in  legisla- 
tion of  vast  promise  for  our  people  and  all 
people,  there  Ijeckons  a  place  of  honor  in 
history. 

Sincerely. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 

(Honorable  Brien  McMahon,  United 
States  Senate.  Washington.  DC.] 

Note:  On  August  1.  1946,  the  President 
approved  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946 
(Public  Law  585.  79th  Cong..  60  Stat.  755) 
providing  for  the  development  and  control 
of  atomic  energy. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  then 
Congress  abolished  the  Atomic  EInergy 
Commission,  which  had  been  the  civil- 
ian agency  that  did  this.  In  the  proc- 
ess we  created  ERDA.  We  transferred 
these  programs  to  ERDA.  When  we 
did  away  with  ERDA.  consistent  with 
civilian  control,  we  transferred  it  to 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

In  1982,  the  President  proposed  that 
DOE  be  abolished,  but  decided  to  send 
nuclear  weapons  development,  even  at 
that  time,  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce rather  than  ODD. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  break 
with  a  system  which  is  based  on  this 
fundamental  principle. 

The  concerns  about  the  rising  costs 
raised  principally  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  may  very  well 
be  valid.  New  procedures  and  account- 
ing methods  should  be  explored. 

I  propose  along  with  my  cosponsors 
that  we  create  a  blue  ribbon  commit- 
tee, that  that  committee  be  made  up 
of  three  Presidential  nominees,  one  to 
be  recommended  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiTes  and  the  Senate,  and  they 
begin  a  study  that  is  to  be  done  in  180 
days.  The  study  would  explore  better 
coordination  between  DOE  and  DOD. 
better  management,  and  whether  or 
not  to  move  the  budget  function  from 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  No  present  em- 
ployees of  either  department.  DOE  or 
DOD,  could  participate  in  the  study  as 
members  of  the  committee,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  National  Security 
Council  should  have  the  lead  for  the 
administration  and  not  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  or  some  other 
group  which  does  not  have  as  its  prin- 
cipal responsibility  the  management 
of  a  national  security  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  letters  of  sup- 
port from  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  indicating 
they  do  not  desire  the  transfer  that  is 
contained  in  the  bill.  They  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  blue  ribbon  commission. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recors  the  letters  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Washington,  DC,  June  13.  1984. 
Hon.  Pete  A.  Domenici, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sexator  Domknici:  I  am  writing  in 
regard  to  your  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Omnibus  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1985 
(S.  2723)  to  establish  a  Blue  Ribbon  Task 
Group  to  examine  the  current  procedures 
used  by  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE) 
and  Department  of  E>efense  (DOD)  to  estab- 
lish requirements  for  nuclear  weapons  and 
suggest  improvements  that  may  be  warrant- 
ed. 

In  doing  so,  I  want  you  to  know  of  our 
strong  support  for  this  amendment  as  it  is 
in  close  concert  with  our  own  position  on 
the   matter.   We   recognize   the   important 


need  for  developing  ever  more  effective  op- 
erating procedures  between  the  two  Depart- 
ments. We  welcome  this  amendment  as  an 
appropriate  step  in  developing  additional  ef- 
ficient and  cost-effective  improvements  to 
the  current  approaches  being  employed.  Of 
utmost  importance  in  such  efforts  is  the 
preservation  of  the  fundamental  concept  of 
civilian  control  of  nuclear  weapons,  a  con- 
cept which  dates  back  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946  and  which  has  been  reaffirmed 
several  times  whenever  the  idea  of  having 
DOD  fund  and/or  manage  DOE  defense 
programs  has  been  studied. 

The  current  division  of  responsibility  be- 
tween DOD  and  DOE  provides  for  dual 
agency  judgments  and  has  worked  well  to 
improve  the  safety,  security,  control,  and 
performance  features  of  nuclear  weapons. 
This  separation  of  responsibilities  has  also 
been  a  key  factor  in  ensuring  separate  scien- 
tific advice  from  our  laboratories  on  defense 
issues  and  in  maintaining  the  active  involve- 
ment of  universities  in  managing  major 
weapons  research  facilities. 

The  DOE  fully  supports  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  planning  and  budgeting  of  weap- 
ons systems  and  has  taken  a  number  of  im- 
portant steps  in  recent  years  to  strengthen 
the  coordination  process  with  DOD.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  join  with  the  proposed 
Blue  Ribbon  Task  Group  as  well  as  the 
DOD  in  a  study  of  ways  to  further  improve 
coordination  in  budgeting,  management  and 
execution  of  weapons  activities.  We  believe 
this  is  the  best  way  to  address  the  concerns 
you  or  your  staff  may  have  without  infring- 
ing upon  the  underlying  premise  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  for  civilian  control  of 
nuclear  weapons. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  Paul  Hodel. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC,  May  23,  1984. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nunn:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  18.  1984  requesting  our  views 
on  an  amemdment  to  the  FY  85  Omnibus 
Defense  Procurement  Authorization  Bill. 
which  would  transfer  the  nuclear  warhead 
and  associated  nuclear  materials  budget 
from  the  Department  of  Energy  (DoE)  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD).  effective 
in  FY  86.  We  understand  that  this  amend- 
ment would  continue  DoE  management  for 
the  full  scope  of  this  activity  and  that  the 
amendment  is  intended  to  strengthen  pro- 
gramming of  procedures  to  insure  that  nu- 
clear warhead  costs  are  given  full  consider- 
ation in  the  DoD  when  decisions  are  made 
on  tactical  and  strategic  nuclear  systems. 

As  you  know,  nuclear  warhead  costs  and 
requirements  are  given  careful  consider- 
ation throughout  our  system  acquisition 
process.  This  department  maintains  active 
and  continuing  interaction  with  the  DoE 
through  the  Military  Liaison  Corrunittee 
and  through  many  other  working  level  ma- 
chanisms  within  the  Services. 

We  have  been  working  over  the  years  to 
insure  full  coordination  between  the  De- 
partments. In  particular,  as  a  result  of  the 
1980  "Starbird  Study"  we  have  put  in  place 
a  number  of  measures  to  ensure  better  co- 
ordination. We  welcome  the  interest  ex- 
pressed by  the  Subcommittee  in  seeking  or- 
ganizational and  management  arrangements 
to  accomplish  further  improvements  in  the 
process.  However,  we  think  that  the  ap- 
proach   envisioned    by    the    amendment    is 


clearly  not  the  best  way  to  accomplish  such 
improvements. 

I  know  we  share  a  common  conviction 
that  the  nuclear  weapons  program  consti- 
tutes a  vital  national  security  resource.  The 
United  States  and  its  allies  rely  upon  this 
program  as  an  indispensable  component  of 
our  shared  deterrent  posture.  Consequently, 
the  ability  of  the  nuclear  weapons  program 
to  function  effectively— and  efficiently— 
within  the  government  must  be  one  of  our 
highest  national  priorities.  That  very  priori- 
ty requires,  however,  that  the  mechanisms 
whereby  we  implement  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  and  perform  the  various  related  mis- 
sions are  altered  only  after  careful  analysis 
and  deliberation. 

For  that  reason,  we  do  not  recommend 
adoption  of  the  amendment  in  the  absence 
of  such  careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  re- 
sults. Instead,  we  would  propose  that  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Energy  con- 
duct a  joint  and  comprehensive  assessment 
of  all  the  potential  improvements  to  the 
present  management  and  budgeting  proce- 
dures for  the  nuclear  weapons  program.  We 
believe  it  is  appropriate  and  achievable  for 
the  results  of  such  an  assessment  to  be 
available  in  time  for  detailed  Congressional 
consideration  along  with  the  FTf  1986 
budget  submissions. 
Sincerely. 

Cap. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  yield  in  a  moment  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Before  I  do  so  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  his  coopera- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his 
cooperation,  and  certainly  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  Sena- 
tor Warner,  for  his  cooperation,  and  I 
know  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  California  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  have  an  in- 
terest. They  are  on  the  floor. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished junior  Senator.  We  talked 
about  this  after  the  bill  came  out.  He 
asked  me  to  proceed  and  concluded 
that  he  wanted  to  support  this,  even 
though  he  is  on  the  committee.  I 
thank  him  for  that.  I  think  we  are 
doing  the  right  thing.  Basically  by  this 
amendment  we  will  have  stricken  the 
mandatory  language  which  would 
move  budgeting  of  this  very  vital  de- 
fense function,  that  is  that  function  of 
nuclear  weapon  development  from  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  That  will  not  occur. 
It  will  be  studied.  Congress  in  due 
course  can  make  up  its  mind. 

We  can  get  recommendations  that 
are  much  needed  in  the  studies  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  feels 
are  very  much  needed. 

With  that,  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  wished  to  be  heard.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  points  about  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  trying  to  get  in  front 
of  someone,  if  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois wishes  to  speak  first  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express    my    strong   support    for   the 
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amendment  to  require  a  comprehen- 
sive report  to  the  Congress  on  how  to 
achieve  the  greatest  efficiency  and 
cost  savings  in  the  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search, development  and  production 
programs.  I  believe  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee's  proposal  to  move  an 
important  part  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
program  from  the  Energy  Department 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  raises 
issues  that  go  to  the  heart  of  the  1946 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  and  I  would  like  to 
take  just  a  few  moments  to  address 
them. 

First,  I  certainly  share  the  concerns 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN]  regarding  the  costs  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
bear  a  special  responsibility  to  monitor 
and  control  the  costs  of  providing  for 
our  national  security.  There  are  many 
important  things  we  can  and  should 
do  to  reduce  those  costs,  and  to  make 
sure  that  they  do  not  escalate  unrea- 
sonably. But  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
moving  a  major  program  like  this  one 
into  the  Department  of  Defense  will, 
of  itself,  produce  cost  efficiencies.  I  am 
just  not  convinced  that  DOD  regards 
cost  efficiency  as  one  of  its  top  prior- 
ities. There  have  l)een  too  many  exam- 
ples of  waste  in  the  Pentagon  for  me 
to  accept  the  idea  that  just  giving 
them  the  nuclear  weapons  program 
will  somehow  ultimately  save  the  tax- 
payers money,  or  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  the  program. 

Second,  we  should  not  take  a  major 
step  of  this  kind  without  reviewing  the 
very  important  considerations  for  the 
existing  institutional  arrangement,  es- 
pecially one  that  has  endured  for  40 
years  and  which  has  been  deliberately 
preserved  by  the  Congress  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  When  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  was  written,  the 
drafters  believed  it  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  separate  the  development  and 
control  of  nuclear  weapons  from  the 
military— to  insure  control  by  civilians. 
This  was  one  of  the  important  reasons 
for  creating  a  separate  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  As  the  system  has  devel- 
oped, the  arrangement  has  proven  to 
have  a  number  of  benefits.  For  one 
thing,  it  allows  the  civilian  agency 
which  performs  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search to  independently  advise  the 
President  and  other  senior  officials- 
including  the  Congress— with  regard 
to  weapons  design,  safely  consider- 
ations, and  other  technical  matters.  In 
some  instances,  this  independent 
advice  has  been  of  great  benefit  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
national  security  policy.  Despite 
strong  initial  opposition  from  the  mili- 
tary, safety  and  command  and  control 
features  have  been  developed  and  im- 
plemented in  nuclear  weapons  systems 
which  might  otherwise  never  have 
seen  the  light  of  day.  This  is  just  one 
example  of  how  maintaining  independ- 


ent, civilian  control  of  these  programs 
has  been  important  and  beneficial. 

Third.  I  do  not  think  a  transfer  of 
the  kind  recommended  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  should  be  carried 
out  unless  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
it.  Reorganizations  of  this  kind  inevi- 
tably cause  dislocations  and  problems. 
They  involve  organizational  costs  that 
can  actually— at  least  in  the  short 
run— harm  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  When  it  is  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons program  that  is  at  issue,  we  must 
be  particularly  careful. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  committee 
believes  this  new  setup  will  produce 
cost  efficiencies  by  making  nuclear 
weapons  compete  against  other  weap- 
ons systems  in  the  budget  process. 
This  could  be  true,  but  we  should  not 
assume  that  it  will  be  true.  Further- 
more, funding  pressures  of  the  kind 
the  committee  intends  to  create  could 
have  perverse  effects.  For  instance, 
the  military  might  decide  that  a  cer- 
tain safety  feature  should  not  be  de- 
veloped, because  it  would  make  an  oth- 
erwise desirably  new  system  too  costly. 
So  the  safety  feature  would  be 
scrapped.  Congress  might  not  learn 
about  it.  Who  loses?  All  of  us  lose.  To 
be  sure,  tradeoffs  of  this  kind  are 
made  today.  But  today  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  checks  and  balances. 
The  shift  proposed  by  the  committee 
would  begin  the  erosion  of  those 
checks  and  balances. 

We  must  always  remember  that 
when  we  are  talking  about  nuclear 
weapons,  we  are  talking  about  the 
most  destructive  technology  known  to 
man.  In  changing  the  institutional 
structure  of  this  program,  the  utmost 
caution  is  called  for.  The  need  for  in- 
dependent civilian  control  is  just  as 
present  today  at  it  was  in  1946.  when 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  was  enacted. 
We  must  be  absolutely  certain  that  we 
will  not  compromise  the  goals  of  that 
act.  For  these  reasons,  I  fully  support 
the  amendment  to  require  a  report 
from  the  administration  before 
making  any  such  change  as  the  com- 
mittee recommends.  I,  therefore,  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
have  a  few  Senators  in  the  Chamber.  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  points  about  why 
this  provision  is  in  the  bill. 

I  am  agreeable  to  the  amendment 
that  is  proposed  by  the  two  Senators 
from  New  Mexico  as  well  as  others. 

I  first  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman)  in 
committee  was  an  opponent  of  this 
amendment.  We  did  have  votes  in  the 
committee.  It  passed,  but  he  was  in  op- 
position there.  I  think  that  point 
should  be  made  clear. 

I  think  that  everyone  who  is  con- 
cerned with  this  issue  should  begin  to 
focus  on  what  has  happened. 

I  realize  it  is  history  here  to  separate 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  all 


aspects  of  the  production  of  nuclear 
warheads.  I  recognize  that  history. 

We  are  certainly  not  separating  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  the  man- 
agement of  warheads  once  they  are 
produced.  So  no  one  should  believe 
that  we  have  complete  civilian  control 
of  nuclear  warheads  once  they  are  put 
in  the  field.  They  are  under  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  But  I  am  afraid 
what  we  have  developed  inadvertently 
is  an  insensitive  system  for  more  and 
more  warheads  to  be  built  independ- 
ent of  any  kind  of  real  analysis  about 
whether  they  are  needed. 

The  amendment  did  not  take  any  au- 
thority away  from  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  terms  of  producing  the  war- 
heads, in  terms  of  managing  the  pro- 
gram. What  this  amendment  that  is 
being  stricken  by  this  Domenici 
amendment  and  Bingaman  amend- 
ment would  have  done  is,  it  would 
have  industrialized  funding  these  war- 
heads. It  would  have  said  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  you  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  these  warheads.  They 
are  going  to  come  out  of  your  budget. 
Therefore,  you  better  start  paying  at- 
tention to  them.  You  better  start  look- 
ing at  the  cost  of  them.  You  better 
start  figuring  out  whether  you  really 
need  them.  But  you  better  start  decid- 
ing whether  conventional  capabilities 
in  the  emerging  technologies  can  sub- 
stitute for  some  of  these  warheads. 

You  are  over  here  funding  a  very 
large  emerging  technologies  program. 
It  is  going  to  get  larger.  The  emerging 
technologies  program  is  being  talked 
about  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  by 
the  President,  by  European  allies,  and 
by  many  of  us  in  Congress  as  a  possi- 
ble beginning  toward  substituting  pre- 
cision guided  and  accurate  convention- 
al weapons  for  a  lot  of  our  short-range 
nuclear  systems  that  are  now  sta- 
tioned in  Europe. 

If  we  do  not  have  someone  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  who  is  looking 
at  the  tradeoff  between  those  conven- 
tional weapons  and  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons, then  we  have  no  incentive  for 
anyone  to  do  anything  except  keep  on 
producing  nuclear  weapons,  particular- 
ly short-range  nuclear  weapons, 
whether  we  need  them  or  not. 

In  effect,  what  we  have  right  now  is 
a  system  where  the  Department  of  De- 
fense basically  has  every  incentive  to 
say,  whether  they  say  this  literally,  I 
do  not  know,  I  do  not  allege  that  they 
do,  but  it  is  a  system  that  basically 
says,  "Step  right  up.  folks,  the  nukes 
are  free.  The  nukes  are  free.  Get  as 
many  of  them  as  you  want.  We  do  not 
have  to  pay  for  them." 

The  Department  of  Defense  does 
put  in  the  requirements,  but  why 
should  they  worry  about  it,  whether 
they  order  1,000  or  10,000  or  50,000. 
They  do  not  pay  for  them.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  sitting  over 
there,  and  they  are  saying,  "We  have 


these  laboratories,"  and  I  recognize 
they  are  wonderful  laboratories,  and 
we  have  some  great  people  there,  but 
they  are  saying,  "We  have  all  these 
laboratories,  we  have  all  this  over- 
head, we  do  not  want  to  lay  anyone 
off.  Now  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  not  Care  how  many  nuclear  weap- 
ons we  produce.  If  we  produce  more 
nuclear  weapons,  we  can  divide  that 
number  into  the  total  overhead  and 
we  look  like  we  are  more  efficient." 

So.  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
every  incentive  to  produce  nukes.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  no  incen- 
tive to  do  anything  about  it. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  many  nucle- 
ar weapons  we  need.  I  do  not  stand 
here  on  the  floor  and  say  that  I  know 
how  many  we  need.  I  know  we  are  pro- 
ducing a  lot  of  nuclear  weapons  that 
no  one  in  the  executive  branch  is  prop- 
erly monitoring  as  to  whether  we 
really  need  them  or  not.  I  know  we  do 
not  have  an  incentive  system  for 
anyone  to  manage  this  program.  I 
know  that  whether  you  produce  more 
or  less  nuclear  weapons,  per  unit  cost 
continues  to  go  up.  I  know  we  have 
had  huge  increases  in  the  per  unit  cost 
of  these  warheads. 

I  am  not  arguing  this  point  philo- 
sophically. I  am  arguing  it  from  a 
management  pdint  of  view. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who 
signed  on  to  the  Domenici  amendment 
should  begin  to  ask  serious  questions, 
and  I  think  the  study  should  begin  to 
ask  serious  questions.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  we  have  some  great  civil- 
ian control  of  the  production  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  now  simply  does  not  know 
how  the  system  is  working. 

First  of  all,  the  people  in  charge  at 
DOE,  most  of  them  are  military 
people  or  retired  military  people.  So 
you  are  not  really  separating  them 
that  much.  There  is  some  kind  of 
myth  going  around  that  by  having  the 
Department  of  Energy  fund  all  of 
these  weapons  you  have  divorced  them 
from  the  military.  Well,  that  is  just  to- 
tally inaccurate  in  terms  of  the  facts 
now. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  say  that 
the  purpose  of  the  committee  provi- 
sion that  is  being  stricken  by  this 
amendment— and  I  am  not  arguing 
against  the  amendment.  I  am  not  ab- 
solutely certain  that  the  proposal  we 
have  come  up  with  is  the  final  and 
best  solution.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
status  quo  is  not  working  in  terms  of 
management  and  in  terms  of  incen- 
tives. 

So  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
provision  is  to  try  to  build  some  cost 
discipline  Into  the  process  of  acquiring 
nuclear  weapons.  Under  the  system 
that  exists  today,  there  is  a  built-in  in- 
centive for  DOE  to  build  the  most  ex- 
pensive warhead  possible  and  to  build 
as  many  as  possible.  The  Department 
of  Defense  is  not  constrained  to  con- 
sider cost  in  setting  warhead  require- 


ments because  DOE  funds  the  war- 
head costs.  That  is  the  situation  we 
are  in.  The  Department  of  Defense 
specifies  the  most  complex  and,  there- 
fore, usually  the  most  expensive  weap- 
ons that  DOE  can  make.  DOE  justifies 
its  expenses  based  on  DOD  require- 
ments. 

So  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  in  the 
executive  branch  there  is  every  incen- 
tive to  have  very  high  numbers  and 
high  costs  of  nuclear  weapons.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  turn  that  incen- 
tive around. 

Now  it  is  true  that  we  in  Congress 
have  looked  at  this  account  more  and 
more  carefully.  I  think  it  was  about  3 
years  ago  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee terminated  the  so-called  B-77 
bomb.  This  was  killed  by  our  commit- 
tee because  it  was  too  expensive.  But  it 
is  not  a  good  management  system 
when  you  have  to  get  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  before  you  have 
anyone  with  an  incentive  to  look  very 
carefully  at  the  dollars. 

We  have  some  examples  that  bring 
into  mind  very  serious  questions  here. 
We  had  just  2  or  3  years  ago  a  so- 
called  dial-a-yield  warhead  on  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missile.  That 
added  very  substantially  to  the  cost  of 
that.  We  never  found  anywhere  in  the 
testimony  why  that  had  to  be  done, 
why  that  was  different  from  other 
warheads.  But  we  did  know  and  do 
know  it  cost  a  lot  more  money. 

We  had  SLCMs  and  GLCMs  that 
were  built  with  much  cheaper  war- 
heads and  no  one  can  explain  really 
what  the  difference  is.  So  we  have  a 
situation  where  the  status  quo  is 
simply  not  acceptable. 

I  agree  with  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  because  I 
think  it  does  bear  close  scrutiny  from 
a  high-level  group.  Again,  I  am  not 
precisely  certain  that  the  industrial- 
funded  provision  would  solve  all  of 
this  problem.  I  am  not  certain  we  have 
got  exactly  the  right  solution,  but  I 
am  reasonably  certain  that  the  status 
quo  is  not  a  good  management  system 
and  we  have  no  incentive  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  properly  manage. 

I  want  to  give  you  just  a  couple  more 
examples.  The  Defense  Resources 
Board— that  is  the  Board  that  allo- 
cates the  defense  spending— they  do 
not  consider  the  warhead  portion  in 
terms  of  costs  when  they  are  making 
decisions  on  weapons.  Those  are  the 
people  over  there  that  are  considering 
the  tradeoffs  and  there  really  is  not  a 
consideration  of  tradeoffs  in  this  nu- 
clear warhead  area. 

There  is  another,  I  think,  important 
point.  The  warhead  funds  are  not  re- 
viewed by  the  national  security  appa- 
ratus in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  people  in  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  reviewing 
national  security  look  at  the  whole 
picture.  Looking  at  the  tradeoffs,  they 
do  not  review  this.  These  costs  are  re- 


viewed by  the  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources part  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

So  I  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
frustration  in  our  committee  with  the 
present  system.  I  hope  that  this  blue 
ribbon  commission  would  take  note  of 
the  situation  we  have  today. 

I  also  hope  that  people  who  have 
gotten— perhaps  sincerely,  perhaps 
not— very  alarmed— I  heard  rumors 
going  around  that  this  provision  in  the 
bill  is  a  first  step  toward  cutting  out 
the  national  laboratories.  I  know  of  no 
discussion  that  has  taken  place  like 
that.  There  is  no  discussion  in  our 
committee  on  cutting  out  the  national 
laboratories.  They  are  indispensable 
assets.  I  think  we  have  to  have  them.  I 
think  they  have  a  number  of  people 
who  are  indispensable  there  that 
cannot  be  replaced.  I  do  not  think  that 
means,  though,  we  ought  to  just  have 
a  blank  check  and  say,  'Build  as  many 
nukes  as  you  want  to.  Nobody  cares." 
And  say  to  the  Pentagon,  "Step  right 
up  and  get  your  nuclear  weapons, 
folks.  They  are  free."  And  that  is  the 
system  that  we  now  have  in  terms  of 
incentives. 

So  I  hope  that  everyone  concerned 
with  this  blue  ribbon  commission 
would  recognize  the  seriousness  of  this 
issue  and  would  give  it  the  kind  of  at- 
tention that  it  deserves. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this 
issue  was  considered  by  Senator  Nunn 
and  myself  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  Nuclear  Systems, 
of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  the 
chairman.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  observations  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  discuss 
the  committee-reported  provision. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  provi- 
sion was  to  try  and  build  some  cost  dis- 
cipline into  the  process  of  acquiring 
nuclear  weapons.  Under  the  system 
that  exists  today  there  is  a  built-in  in- 
centive for  DOE  to  build  the  most  ex- 
pensive warheads  possible.  DOD  is  not 
constrained  to  consider  cost  in  setting 
warhead  requirements  because  DOE 
funds  the  warhead  cost.  Therefore, 
DOD  sometimes  specifies  the  most 
complex,  and  therefore,  the  most  ex- 
pensive warheads  that  DOE  can  make. 
DOE  justifies  its  expenditures  based 
on  DOD  requirements.  The  system  has 
built-in  incentives  to  promote  high 
costs. 

The  principal  controls  on  the  system 
reside  in  Congress.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  have  exercised  that 
control  on  a  regular  basis.  For  in- 
stance, the  B-77  bomb,  which  was  to 
be  a  new  strategic  bomb,  was  killed  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
because  it  was  too  expensive.  It  was 
too  expensive  because  the  require- 
ments for  the  warhead  were  unrealisti- 
cally  restrictive.  After  the  B-77  was 
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canceled,  the  requirements  were  re- 
laxed and  the  B-83  is  now  being  pro- 
duced at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the 
B-77.  Other  similar  examples  can  be 
cited. 

It  is  poor  management  to  depend  on 
Congress  to  be  the  first  level  at  which 
cost  discipline  is  imposed.  Somewhere 
within  the  administration  cost  con- 
trols should  be  built  into  the  system. 

The  provision  does  nothing  to  affect 
current  DOE  program  management. 
E)OE  would  continue  to  execute  its 
programs  just  as  it  does  today.  The 
amendment  does  require  that  funding 
responsibility  be  transferred  to  DOD. 
It  is  bad  management  technique  to 
have  the  same  agency  responsible  for 
both  setting  requirements  and  funding 
the  execution  of  those  requirements, 
such  a  situation  that  exists  in  DOE 
today  with  regard  to  atomic  weapons 
programs.  The  committee  provision 
seeks  to  correct  that  bad  management 
situation. 

There  has  been  a  great  hue  and  cry 
raised  by  the  DOE  labs  that  the  provi 
sion  would  destroy  the  labs  and  the  in- 
dependence that  they  enjoy  today. 
There  is  no  intent  to  change  the  way 
the  labs  are  managed.  DOE  would  con- 
tinue to  contract  with  the  University 
of  California  and  Bell  Labs,  just  as  it 
does  today,  to  run  these  labs.  There  is 
no  intent  in  the  provision  to  restrain 
the  independent  voice  of  the  labs. 

During  the  course  of  our  delibera- 
tions, the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  was  present  and  asked  a 
number  of  pertinent  questions.  At  the 
conclusion  of  our  markup.  Senator 
NuNN  and  I  had  some  concerns  and  re- 
quested that  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  Energy  provide  the  commit- 
tee with  their  views  on  the  subject. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  responses  of  those  Sec- 
retaries to  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
sponses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy. 
Washington.  DC.  May  23.  1984. 
Hon.  John  W.  Warner, 

Committee  on  Armed  Services.   U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Warner:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  18.  1984.  requesting  our 
views  on  an  amendment  to  the  FY  1985  Om- 
nibus Defense  Procurement  Authorization 
Bill  which  would  transfer  the  budgets  for 
the  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Nuclear  Materials 
Production  programs  from  the  Department 
of  Energy  <DOE)  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (DOD).  effective  with  the  execution  of 
the  budget  for  FY  1986.  We  understand  the 
amendment  is  intended  to  strengthen  pro- 
gramming procedures  to  ensure  nuclear 
warhead  costs  are  given  full  consideration  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  when  decisions 
are  made  on  tactical  and  strategic  nuclear 
systems. 

The  need  to  ensure  nuclear  warhead  costs 
are  given  full  consideration  in  the  nuclear 
system  decision  process  has  l)een  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  matter  of  high  priority.  Thus 
interest  was  a  major  reason  for  the  studies 


that  have  been  performed  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  wherein  the  possibility  of  having 
the  DOD  fund  and/or  manage  DOE  defense 
programs  was  considered.  Among  these 
.studies  were  the  1976  'Funding  and  Man- 
agement Alternatives  for  ERDA  Military 
Application  Functions.'  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Transfer  Study,  "  updated  in  1981; 
the  July  1980  Long-Range  Nuclear  Weapon 
Planning  Analysis."  called  the  '  Starbird 
Study  ";  and  the  review  conducted  in  the 
context  of  the  proposal  to  merge  parts  of 
DOE  with  the  Commerce  Department 

These  reviews  generally  concluded  that 
consistent  with  the  thrust  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  which  es- 
tablished the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(now  DOE)  to  exercise  civilian  control  over 
atomic  energy,  it  is  vital  to  keep  weapon 
program  management  and  funding  responsi- 
bilities in  a  .single  civilian  agency.  One  con 
cern  was  thai  separation  of  funding  and 
management  responsibilities  for  programs 
of  substantial  size  could  result  in  steadily  in- 
creasing involvement  of  the  funding  agency 
in  the  management  of  the  program,  with  a 
resultant  diffusion  of  responsibility  to  a 
level  detrimental  to  weapon  quality  An 
other  concern  raised  in  these  reviews  was 
that  changes  in  funding  arrangements  could 
increase  pressures  toward  duplication  of  fa- 
cilities, staff,  and  other  resources. 

Nonetheless,  it  should  be  noted  that,  as  a 
result  of  these  specific  reviews  as  well  as  our 
continuing  joint  efforts,  several  recommen- 
dations for  improved  coordination  between 
the  two  agencies  were  developed  and  have 
been  implemented.  For  example,  over  the 
past  few  years,  the  DOD  has  joined  the 
DOE  in  discu.ssions  with  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  in  testifying 
before  Congress  regarding  the  validity  of 
weapons  cost  estimates  and  the  annual  DOE 
funding:  required  to  support  such  estimates. 
Additional  examples  of  recent  improve 
ments  are  enclosed. 

We  will  continue  to  work  closely  *ith  the 
Military  Liaison  Committee,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Congress 
to  ensure  all  factors,  including  the  full  costs 
of  the  nuclear  warheads,  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration during  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. We  believe  in  this  way  we  can  best  ad- 
dress the  concern  you  or  your  staff  may 
have  without  disrupting  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  atomic  Energy  Act,  which  has 
served  this  Nation  so  well.  Accordingly,  we 
do  not  support  the  propo.sed  amendment. 
However,  we  would  have  no  objection  to  a 
joint  reassessment  by  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  Energy  of  potential  improve 
ments  in  the  present  budgeting  and  man- 
agement procedures. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  Paul  Hodel. 

Examples  of  Steps  Taken  To  Improve 
DOD/ DOE  Coordination  on  Program  De- 
cisions AND  THE  Budget  Process 

1.  As  a  result  of  the  1980  Starbird 
Study."  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  costs 
are  receiving  more  consideration  in  the  De- 
fense Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council 
<DSARC)  process  then  formerly  was  the 
case  Some  (but  not  all)  programs  contain 
ing  nuclear  weapons  have  l)een  incorporated 
into  the  DSARC  process.  The  DOE  Assist 
ant  Secretary  for  Defense  Programs  and  the 
Development  of  Defense  (DOD)  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Atomic  Energy) 
participate  as  observers  for  those  systems 
included  in  the  DSARC  process. 

2.  In   participating    in   the    DSARC.    the 
DOE    has    taken    a    position    that    weapon 


system  tradeoff  analyses  must  equally  con- 
sider life  cycle  costs  and  nuclear  weapons 
performance  characteristics. 

3.  DOE  costs  are  now  being  included  in 
the  DOD  system  acquisition  cost  reports  to 
Congress. 

4.  DOE  development  phasing  has  been  re- 
vised for  better  alignment  with  the  DOD  ac- 
quisition cycle.  Besides  providing  for  im- 
proved engineering  detail  for  early  program 
definition,  this  change  allows  the  DOE  to 
provide  more  detail  on  nuclear  weapon  costs 
and  the  impact  of  DOD  requirements  on 
DOE  resources  for  consideration  at  major 
system  decision  points. 

5.  A  criticism  of  the  DOE  has  been  that 
the  DOE  has  been  overly  optimistic  in  nu- 
clear warhead  cost  and  schedule  projections 
with  the  result  that  it  tries  to  accomplish 
too  much  with  limited  resources.  To  remedy 
this,  the  DOE  has  established  a  position 
with  the  DOD  that  specific  workloads  can 
be  accomplished  only  at  specific  resource 
levels.  The  DOE  will  not  make  a  production 
or  design  commitment  unless  it  is  confident 
that  the  workload  can  be  accomplished 
within  specified  resource  levels.  Further, 
the  DOD  has  agreed  that  DOE  can  reject 
requested  weapons  characteristics  on  the 
basis  of  cost  or  production  difficulty.  Addi- 
tionally, active  efforts  continue  for  improve- 
ment of  cost  definition. 

6.  The  DOD  and  the  DOE  have  agreed 
that  decisions  involving  nuclear  weapon  sys- 
tems will  include  full  consideration  of  their 
impact  on  the  total  nuclear  weapons  com- 
plex. These  considerations  include  the  desir- 
ability of  achieving  more  stable  nuclear 
weapon  production  rates  and  stockpile 
levels,  to  include  costs  and  availability  of 
nuclear  materials. 

7.  Over  the  past  few  years,  the  DOD  has 
joined  the  DOE  in  discussions  with  the 
OMB  and  in  testifying  before  Congress  re- 
garding the  validity  of  weapons  cost  esti- 
mates and  the  annual  DOE  funding  re- 
quired to  support  such  estimates. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  May  23,  1984. 
Hon  John  W.  Warner. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  John:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  18.  1984  requesting  our  views  on  an 
amendment  to  the  FY  85  Omnibus  Defense 
Procurement  Authorization  Bill,  which 
would  transfer  the  nuclear  warhead  and  as- 
sociated nuclear  materials  budget  from  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DoE)  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DoD),  effective  in  FY  86. 
We  understand  that  this  amendment  would 
continue  DoE  management  for  the  full 
scope  of  this  activity  and  that  the  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  strengthen  program- 
ming procedures  to  insure  that  nuclear  war- 
head costs  are  given  full  consideration  in 
the  DoD  when  decisions  are  made  on  tacti- 
cal and  strategic  nuclear  systems. 

As  you  know,  nuclear  warhead  costs  and 
requirements  are  given  careful  consider- 
ation throughout  our  system  acquisition 
process.  This  department  maintains  active 
and  continuing  interaction  with  the  DoE 
through  the  Military  Liaison  Committee 
and  through  many  other  working  level 
mechanisms  within  the  Services. 

We  have  been  working  over  the  years  to 
insure  full  coordination  between  the  De- 
partments. In  particular,  as  a  result  of  the 
1980  Starbird  Study  "  we  have  put  in  place 
a  number  of  measures  to  ensure  better  co- 
ordination. We  welcome  the  interest  ex- 
pressed by  the  Subcommittee  in  seeking  or- 


ganizational and  management  arrangements 
to  accomplish  further  improvements  in  the 
process.  However,  we  think  that  the  ap- 
proach envisioned  by  the  amendment  is 
clearly  not  the  best  way  to  accomplish  such 
improvements. 

I  know  ■we  share  a  common  conviction 
that  the  nuclear  weapons  program  consti- 
tutes a  vital  national  security  resource.  The 
tJnited  SUtes  and  its  allies  rely  upon  this 
program  ae  an  indispensable  component  of 
our  shared  deterrent  posture.  Consequently, 
the  ability  of  the  nuclear  weapons  program 
to  function  effectively— and  efficiently— 
within  the  government  must  be  one  of  our 
highest  national  priorities.  That  very  priori- 
ty requires,  however,  that  the  mechanisms 
whereby  we  implement  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  and  perform  the  various  related  mis- 
sions are  altered  only  after  careful  analysis 
and  deliberation. 

For  that  reason,  we  do  not  recommend 
adoption  of  the  amendment  In  the  absence 
of  such  careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  re- 
sults. Instead,  we  would  propose  that  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Energy  con- 
duct a  joint  and  comprehensive  assessment 
of  all  the  potential  improvements  to  the 
present  management  and  budgeting  proce- 
dures for  the  nuclear  weapons  programs. 
We  believe  it  is  appropriate  and  achievable 
for  the  results  of  such  an  assessment  to  be 
available  in  time  for  detailed  Congressional 
consideration  along  with  the  FY  1986 
budget  submissions. 
Sincerely. 

Cap. 

Mr.  wARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Indeed,  he  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee the  alternative  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. The  majority  is  prepared  to 
accept  this  amendment.  Senator  Nunn 
and  I  will  continue  to  monitor  this 
question  in  the  forthcoming  year,  be- 
cause I  am  as  concerned,  as  he  is,  that 
there  be  proper  oversight  with  respect 
to  the  tradeoff  between  expenditures 
for  conventional  weapons  and  those 
for  nuclear  weapons  which  might  not 
be  present  in  the  existing  budget 
review  process. 

[Mr.  WII^SON  addressed  the  Chair.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
authored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  I  commend  him.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  great  improvement  upon 
what  the  committee  adopted.  At  the 
time  the  committee  did  so,  I  objected. 
I  conrmiend  my  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

You  have  offered  letters  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  from  the 
Department  of  Energy.  There  are,  as 
well,  concerns  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  those  at  the  national  lab- 
oratories affected  and  by  the  Universi- 
ty of  California.  All  of  them  have  op- 
posed the  change  which  the  commit- 
tee proposed.  The  reason,  I  believe, 
quite  simply,  is  that  they  were  con- 
cerned that  the  conviction  shared  by 


them  with  those  who  drafted  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  might  somehow 
have  left  this  body  and  that  there  was 
no  longer  an  appreciation  of  the 
wisdom  of  dividing  the  responsibility 
with  respect  to  nuclear  weapon  devel- 
opment so  that  civilians  that  were 
really  responsible  for  the  research  and 
development  and  testing. 

I  think  that  we  can  all  appreciate 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. I  commend  him  for  his  concern 
about  the  costs  of  nuclear  weaponry. 
It  is  a  concern  which  I  share. 

But  I  think  that  the  study  that  this 
amendment  proposes  will  very  likely 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
proper  concern  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  be  with  respect  to  pro- 
duction. They  should  be  concerned 
with  the  kind  and  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  are  actually  produced.  I 
think  we  will  probably  determine  that 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  is  to  keep  re- 
search and  development  and  testing 
and.  necessarily,  the  funding  and  man- 
agement of  those  functions  with  the 
civilians  who  are  now  charged  with 
that  responsibility  under  existing  law 
and  who  have  been  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  since  1949, 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia for  his  accommodation.  I  commend 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  for  proposing  this 
amendment,  I  join  him  in  urging  it.  I 
think  the  study  will  prove  useful.  I 
think  it  will  lead  to  a  division  of  func- 
tion perhaps  but  not  one  that  will  vio- 
late a  principle  that  I  think  was  well 
thought  of  in  1949,  and  remains  a 
good  idea  today;  that  is,  the  retention 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  funding, 
management,  research,  development, 
and  testing  with  the  civilian  laborato- 
ries. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  Indeed,  he  has  added 
to  this  issue  the  valuable  perspective 
of  those  in  the  university  systems, 
principally  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, and  indeed  there  are  others  who 
make  contributions  to  this  important 
national  defense  effort.  This  is  a  very 
important  perspective  that  we  had 
overlooked  initially  during  the  sub- 
committee consideration  of  this  issue, 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  take  a  lot  more  time.  But 
there  are  a  couple  of  things  I  want  to 
say  because  I  do  not  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  my  friend  from  Georgia,  and 
I  would  not  want  him  to  accept  my 
amendment  today  with  the  motion 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
agrees  with  everything  he  said  because 
I  really  do  not. 


First  of  all.  I  do  not  think  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  deciding  the 
number  of  nuclear  warheads.  I  think 
the  Senator  understands  that  decision 
is  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  from  him  that  it 
comes  down.  There  are  people  who 
wanted  to  change  that  at  one  point  in 
history,  and  actually  the  Department 
of  Defense  people  wanted  to  change 
that.  That  really  is  not  the  issue. 
There  are  two  things  that  I  am  im- 
pressed with  in  the  present  situation.  I 
urge  that  this  blue  ribbon  commission 
worry  about  them,  and  be  concerned 
in  anything  they  recommend.  First  of 
all,  there  is  an  enormous  safety  and 
reliability  function  that  is  involved  in 
the  development  of  nuclear  warheads, 
of  all  types,  all  sizes,  tactical  and  stra- 
tegic. I  find  in  discussing  this  with  the 
civilians  that  whenever  there  is  any 
pressure  on  money,  it  is  safety  and  re- 
liability that  they  are  concerned  about 
more  than  the  defense  people.  I  think 
that  is  very,  very  healthy.  I  would  not 
want  this  function  vested  in  the  gener- 
als exclusively  where  they  could 
choose  between  safety,  reliability,  and 
getting  more  of  what  they  want. 

Second,  I  really  question  whether 
the  best  way  to  get  cost  benefit  is  to 
put  the  budgeting  for  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  Frank- 
ly, if  I  did  not  have  so  much  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  I  would 
say  that  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
sense  at  all.  But  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that.  I  hope  the  Blue  Ribbon  Commis- 
sion looks  at  it  because  I  do  not  know 
that  anybody  would  believe  that  the 
Defense  Department  save  money.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  me  from  the 
fights  we  have  more  times  than  not 
down  here  that  they  waste  money.  I 
do  not  know  why  they  would  not 
waste  it  on  nuclear  if  they  are  wasting 
it  on  everything  else. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Of  course. 

Mr.  NUNN.  My  very  point  is  the 
same  one  which  you  made.  I  think 
money  is  being  wasted  on  nuclear,  but 
the  reason  the  Defense  Department 
really  could  care  less  is  because  they 
do  not  have  to  pay  for  it.  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  about  the  im- 
portance of  safety.  I  would  not  in  any 
way  diminish  that.  Of  course,  as  you 
recognize,  our  amendment  would  have 
left  all  the  management  of  this  to  the 
Department  of  Energy.  But  those  are 
the  type  of  questions.  The  Senator 
makes  a  valid  point  on  savings,  and 
that  should  be  possibly  separated  out 
of  the  consideration.  Those  are  the 
kind  of  things  I  hope  will  be  studied. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  point  I  would  make  is  that  I  look 
at  the  defense  budget  from  a  slightly 
different  vantage  point.  First  of  all, 
when  we  get  the  defense  budget  from 
the  White  House,  the  first  place  it 
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goes  is  to  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
strangely  enough,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  in  one   function: 
that  is,  those  aspects  that  the  distin 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  is  wor 
ried  about  here  today  are  not  separat 
ed  out  in  the  defense  function  when 
we  debate  down  here  whether  we  want 
$299  billion  in  budget  authority  or  a 
lesser    numl>er.     They     are     in     that 
number.  They  are  separated  out  in  the 
appropriation  process. 

I  actually  do  not  think  leaving  them 
in  the  appropriation  process  is  neces- 
sarily going  to  cause  any  more  frugali- 
ty or  cost  Ijenefit  concern  than  the 
way  it  is  done  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  appropriation  process,  which  is 
the  next  step,  they  go  to  a  committee, 
or  a  subcommittee  that  has  a  signifi- 
cant function  that  is  nonmilitary.  and 
nonnuclear.  And  in  that,  they  are  bal 
anced  in  the  total  amount  available 
against  a  series  of  domestic  needs; 
nonmilitary. 

Maybe  there  is  not  enough  pressure 
there  yet.  Maybe  the  function  has 
been  too  large,  and  they  have  not  been 
able  to  squeeze-  enough  out  as  they 
consider  the  nondefense  aspects  of 
that  particular  subcommittee.  But 
frankly.  I  think  ultimately  that  may 
be  a  better  way  to  handle  it;  to  make  it 
compete  not  with  the  entire  defense 
budget,  and  say  it  will  get  treated 
there  with  more  cost  consciousness, 
and  the  like,  but  rather  to  mix  it  as  we 
have  but  maybe  do  something  else 
that  we  are  not  doing  today. 

So  I  am  pleased  that  we  are  going  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  not  move 
precipitously.  I  hope  the  blue  ribbon 
commission  studies  the  matter  in  great 
detail. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  very  briefly  comment  on  the 
action  we  took  in  the  committee.  I  did 
object  to  the  language,  the  proposal 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  to  transfer  this 
funding  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  did  so  because  of  my  concern 
that  this  was  precipitous  action  which 
was  being  taken  without  adequate  con- 
sideration for  the  complexity  of  the 
problem. 

Although  the  committee  at  that 
rime  was  not  persuaded  by  my  argu- 
ments. I  am  encouraged  that  the  spon- 
sors of  that  amendment  are  now  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment  that  is 
being  proposed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  commend  him  for 
putting  together  this  amendment,  and 
have  the  matter  properly  studied.  I 
think  there  are  some  significant  ques- 
tions here.  I  (hink  his  concern  atiout 
continued  attention  to  the  safety  and 
reliability  issues  needs  to  be  given 
high  priority. 

I  am  honored  to  t>e  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment  that  is  k)eing  offered 


by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suffer  from  a  very  serious  oversight  in 
my  remarks.  Wherever  I  referred  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia as  having  proposed  something  that 
did  not  make  much  sense,  but  that  I 
did  not  want  to  say  that.  I  want  to  add 
that  whenever  I  referred  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.  I  want  to  add  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  also. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  might  want  to  include  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  in  that  state- 
ment about  having  great  respect,  and 
if  you  did  not  have  great  respect  for 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  you  would 
say  the  amendment  made  no  sense  at 
all.  If  the  Senator  is  going  to  be  in  one 
part,  he  ought  to  be  in  the  other. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  all  Senators  who  wished  to 
speak  on  this  subject  have  now  been 
heard. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Vote. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  the  senior  Sena- 
tor, the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
would  refrain  Just  a  moment,  the 
.senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
courageously  put  this  issue  to  the 
Senate,  joined  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  The 
managers  of  the  bill  are  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment.  But  we  fore- 
warn all  that  this  i.ssue  will  be  revisit- 
ed in  the  coming  year  with  great  scru- 
tiny. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  We  will  be  looking  for- 
ward, assuming  we  can  get  this 
motion,  to  stay  in  conference,  and  I 
hope  we  can  receive  the  blue  ribbon 
commission  report.  I  hope  they  will 
give  this  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I 
hope  they  will  consult  with  some  of 
our  fine  staff  people  that  have  been 
monitoring  this  for  a  long  time,  like 
Jim  Smith  He  is  very  knowledgeable. 
That  is  where  the  greatest  check  and 
balance  is  in  this  whole  program  right 
now— the  staff. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Domenici  amendment  I 
am  compelled  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
the  movement  of  budget  control  of  nu- 
clear warhead  development,  testing 
and  production  from  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Although  I  heartily  commend 
Senators  Warner  and  Nunn  for  their 
efforts  to  control  more  effectively 
costs  of  nuclear  weapons  systems,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  consequences  of  their 
suggestions  could  extend  beyond  those 
which  they  emphasize. 

As  a  past  memt)er  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  I  attach  spe- 
cial significance  to  this  issue.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  estab- 
lished in  1946,  was  staffed  by  civilians, 
and     was     given     control     of     atomic 


energy  matters.  In  1957  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  un- 
derlined the  principle  of  civilian  con- 
trol of  nuclear  energy  and  nuclear 
weapon  development.  Since  that  time, 
the  country  has  maintained  the  con- 
cept that  the  management  and  fund- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  projects  be  a 
responsibility  of  the  civilian  sector.  A 
transfer  of  authority  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons work  from  DOE  to  DOD  would 
mitigate  this  legislative  history,  a  step 
which  I  am  not.  at  this  time,  inclined 
to  endorse. 

The  preservation  of  civilian  control 
of  these  programs  is  not,  however,  my 
-sole  reason  for  supporting  the  position 
of  Senator  Domenici  on  this  point. 
For  I  would  suggest  that  such  a  trans- 
fer of  authority  as  that  recommended 
by  Senators  Warner  and  Nunn  would 
lead  to  both  agencies  sharing  responsi- 
bility over  weapon  development,  and, 
rather  than  reducing  the  costs  of  such 
systems,  the  ensuing  increase  in  bu- 
reaucratic involvement  would  tend  to 
ultimately  increase  our  costs.  Inas- 
much as  the  secretaries  of  both  agen- 
cies oppo.se  any  change  in  authority,  I 
feel  that  the  alternative  proposed  by 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico  is  the  pre- 
ferred option.  A  study  of  this  matter, 
as  authorized  in  this  amendment,  will 
provide  a  greater  depth  of  understand- 
ing of  the  elements  at  issue,  and  hope- 
fully provide  members  with  the  back- 
drop for  a  more  informed  choice  at 
some  later  lime. 

In  sum  then.  I  applaud  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
their  attention  to  this  problem  and 
their  concern  that  we  achieve  a  more 
effective  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
costs.  I  do  hope,  however,  that  the 
Senate  will  avoid  the  temptation  of- 
fered by  the  quick-fix  method  of  cost 
control  which  would  erode  the  funda- 
mental underpinning  of  our  nuclear 
weapons  program,  that  the  civilian 
component  of  our  Government  shall 
make  policy  for  and  shall  manage  that 
program. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]. 

The  amendment  (No.  3194)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  about  10  seconds? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  was  con- 
sideration given  to  the  Glenn  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Glenn  amendment  was  reconsidered, 
and  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
tabled. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMEHDMENT  NO.  3196 

(Purpose:  To  limit  funds  for  certain  pro- 
grams of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative) 
The   PRESIDING   OPPICER.   The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  1  hour 
has  been  agreed  to  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  feel  it  can  be  disposed  of  more 
quickly  than  that. 

I  send  my  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  BUMPSRS,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Pelx,  Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Pressler,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  3196. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  anmendment  is  as  follows: 

On  paje  10.  line  1,  strike  out 
"$4,566. 541. 000."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,466,541,000  of  which  not  more  than 
$1,527,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  following 
program  elements  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative: 

(1)  surveillance,  acquisition,  tracking,  and 
kill  assessment,  (2)  directed  energy  weapons. 
(3)  kinetic  energy  weai>ons,  (4)  system  con- 
cepts, battle  management,  command,  con- 
trol, and  communications,  and  (5)  surviv- 
ability, lethality,  and  sut>systems:  and  ". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  with 
Senator  Pell,  Senator  Pressler.  Sena- 
tor Heine,  Senator  Mathias.  Senator 
Proxmirc,  Senator  Buicpers.  and  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  as  cosponsors.  and 
which  I  understand  will  be  support- 
ed—though they  are  not  cosponsors— 
by  Senator  Nunn  and  Senator  Cohen. 
If  they  would  care  to  speak  on  the 
amendment,  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  reduce  funding  for  the  strategic 
defense  Initiative  (SDI)  by  $100  mil- 
lion which  brings  it  closer  to  the  level 
approved  for  fiscal  year  1985  by  the 
House.  The  amendment  cuts  $100  mil- 
lion frona  the  level  recommended  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  for  a 
total  reduction  from  the  DOD's  re- 
quest of  $250  million. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  amendment  does  not  kill  the 
SDI.  The  amendment  still  provides 
$1,527  billion  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  SDI-related  technologies. 
According  to  estimates  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  this 


figure  represents  over  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  R&D  for  SDI-related  pro- 
grams over  the  level  provided  for  the 
same  programs  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
This  increase  in  SDI  funding,  I  might 
add.  is  more  than  double  the  requested 
26-percent  increase  for  all  defense 
R&D  programs. 

Mr.  President,  The  House  Arme(l 
Services  Committee— which  is  certain- 
ly a  fairly  conservative  body  when  it 
comes  to  national  security  matters- 
maintains  that  the  SDI  can  be  funded 
at  a  much  lower  level,  a  position  that 
was  not  challenged  on  the  House  floor. 
For  its  part,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  agrees  in  its  report  on 
this  bill  that  in  light  of  fiscal  year 
1985  budgetary  constraints,  it  could 
not  approve  the  DOD's  full  request  for 
$1.78  billion  for  the  SDI.  In  sum,  there 
is  agreement  in  both  bodies  that  SDI 
must  be  cut— the  only  question  is  how 
much.  The  amendment  does  not  target 
the  SDI  funding  reductions;  rather,  we 
agree  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  the  cut  should  be  distributed  by 
the  Pentagon. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to 
ensure  that  SDI  is  approached  with  a 
prudent  degree  of  caution.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
has  recommended.  In  a  report  released 
in  March,  the  commission  warned,  and 
I  quote: 

.  .  .  the  strategic  implications  of  ballistic 
missile  defense  and  the  criticality  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  to  further  arms  control  agree- 
ments dictate  extreme  caution  in  proceeding 
to  engineering  development  in  this  sensitive 
area. 

The  words  used  by  the  commission, 
Mr.  President,  were  "extreme  cau- 
tion." This  amendment  will  ensure 
that  the  Scowcroft  Commission's 
warning  is  heeded. 

Over  the  past  two  sessions,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  held  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  SDI  and 
other  space  arms  control  issues.  The 
hearings  have  been  chaired  by  Senator 
Pressler.  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control.  From 
my  participation  in  these  hearings.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  grave  questions  raised  by  the 
SDI  proposal  with  respect  to  cost, 
goals,  technological  feasibility,  effect 
on  crisis  stability,  and  its  consistency 
with  long-standing  U.S.  arms  control 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  not  the  only  conmiit- 
tee  in  this  body  to  come  away  from  its 
hearings  on  the  SDI  with  far-ranging 
concerns  about  this  defense  initiative. 
In  its  report  on  the  bill,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  alludes  to  'uncer- 
tainties about  the  precise  focus  and 
goals  of  the  program,  and  about  the 
reactions  of  our  allies  and  adversaries 
alike."  Indeed,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  warns  that  a  "clearer  ar- 
ticulation  of   the    goals,    and    assess- 


ments of  the  many-faceted  implica- 
tions of  the  program,  including  its  im- 
plications for  arms  control  will  be  es- 
sential if  the  committee  is  to  support 
the  substantial  funding  inci-eases  pro- 
posed beyond  fiscal  year  1985." 

What  this  language  says  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  very  concerned  by  the 
Pentagon's  presentation  on  SDI  but 
nevertheless  decided  to  give  the  Penta- 
gon the  benefit  of  the  doubt  by  only 
recommending  a  modest  funding  cut. 
In  a  time  of  serious  Federal  deficits,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  can  give 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  any  new 
program  that  is  proposed  if  DOD  does 
not  make  a  convincing  case  for  that 
program.  If  the  DOD's  SDI  presenta- 
tion was  confused  and  uncertain  as  to 
ultimate  cost,  specific  objectives,  im- 
plications for  arms  control  and  allied 
reaction,  then  it  is  incumbent  on  this 
body  to  hold  funding  for  that  program 
to  the  minimum  level  consistent  with 
our  national  security  interests. 

This  amendment  conforms  to  that 
criterion.  It  provides  for  a  significant 
increase  in  R&D  in  those  technologies 
where  our  technical  community  must 
be  informed  as  to  what  is  and  is  not 
possible.  I  fully  appreciate  the  large 
investments  which  the  Soviet  Union  is 
making  in  similar  technologies,  and  it 
is  imperative  that  we  maintain  a  vigor- 
ous R&D  effort  as  a  hedge  against  a 
Soviet  breakthrough. 

There  is.  however,  a  crucial  distinc- 
tion between  a  hedge  and  an  all-out. 
crash  program  intended  to  lead  to  de- 
ployment of  hardware  within  the  next 
decade.  Our  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Goldwater,  said  it  best  in  re- 
marks he  made  during  an  Armed  Serv- 
ices hearing  on  the  SDI.  According  to 
press  reports.  Senator  Goldwater 
said,  "We're  facing  a  threat  far  more 
destructive  than  anything  that  the  So- 
viets might  throw  at  us— the  deficit." 

I  agree  with  Senator  Goldwater  in 
that  respect.  We  cannot  underestimate 
the  danger  to  this  country  if  we  do  not 
bring  this  deficit  down,  and  we  and  we 
alone,  the  House  and  the  Senate,  have 
that  responsibility.  After  all.  we  have 
to  take  into  account  you  carmot  have  a 
credible  foreign  policy  unless  you  have 
a  strong  national  defense,  but  you 
cannot  have  a  strong  national  defense 
unless  you  have  a  strong,  dynamic, 
growing  economy.  This  deficit  is  going 
to  drive  interest  rates  up,  is  driving  in- 
terest rates  up,  and  they  will  slow 
down  economic  recovery  and  increase 
unemployment  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  it.  It  begins  that  vicious 
cycle  all  over  again. 

Just  this  week,  the  leaders  of  the 
seven  leading  Western  industrial  na- 
tions reaffirmed  the  critical  need  to 
reduce  U.S.  deficits  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve economic  recovery  and  avoid  es- 
calating interest  rates.  Reducing  the 
SDI   by   $250   million   would   send   a 
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strong  signal   that   this  warning   has 
been  heeded  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  belabor  all 
of  the  doubts  that  I  have  about  the 
SDI.  There  is  much  about  this  initia- 
tive that  we  simply  know  very  little 
about,  in  part  because  the  DOD  itself 
has  l)een  unclear  as  to  what,  exactly,  is 
l)eing  proposed.  We  do  know,  however, 
one  thing  for  certain.  We  know  that 
the  ultimate  costs  of  deploying  a  mul 
tilayered  space-based  and  space-direct- 
ed shield  against  ballistic  missile 
attack  would  be,  in  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  DeLauers  words,  -stagger- 
ing." By  the  estimates  of  many  in  the 
scientific  community,  the  costs  could 
run  into  the  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars. 

Where  will  we  find  this  money?  Not 
by  cutting  funds  for  strategic  offensive 
forces,  since  Defense  officials  have  tes- 
tified that  such  forces  will  have  to  be 
retained  even  if  we  do  go  ahead  with  a 
defensive  shield.  Not  by  cutting  con 
ventional  forces,  since  everyone  that  I 
know  shares  Gen.  Bernard  Rogers' 
concern  that  conventional  forces  must 
be  improved  and  expanded  if  we  are  to 
avoid  having  to  resort  to  an  early  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  event  of  a 
major  Soviet  attack  in  Western 
Europe. 

The  difference  between  $1.53  billion. 
as  proposed  in  this  amendment,  and 
$1.63  billion,  as  recommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  may  seem 
small  to  some.  But  I  would  stress  that 
the  fiscal  year  1985  SDI  request  is  just 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  We  know  that 
the  Pentagon  intends  to  request  $3.8 
billion  for  the  SDI  next  year,  and  that 
the  total  5-yeau-  costs  may  approach 
$26  billion.  None  of  this  money— not  a 
penny— will  buy  a  single  missile,  gun, 
tank  or  submarine.  It  will  not  be  used 
to  increase  the  l)enefits  provided  our 
servicemen  or  to  build  new  facilities. 
Rather,  we  are  being  asked  to  spend 
$26  billion  on  a  research  project— an 
exploratory  study  if  you  will. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  we  can  take  a 
modest  step  toward  imposing  some  ra- 
tionality and  caution  in  our  approach 
to  dealing  with  the  new  technologies 
of  space  warfare.  This  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  is  a  deficit-reduction 
amendment.  It  is  a  vote  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  not  a  referendum  on 
"Star  Wars."  It  is  not  a  referendum  on 
the  doctrine  of  mutual  assured  de- 
struction. It  will  not  indicate  whether 
a  Senator  is  or  is  not  in  favor  of  nucle- 
ar retaliation  as  opposed  to  strategic 
defense. 

There  will  be  many  opportunities  in 
the  years  ahead  to  have  such  funda- 
mental up-or-down  vote  on  the  SDI. 
But  on  this  vote.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
decide  to  keep  the  funding  for  this 
new  and  still  very  unfocused  program 
to  a  minimum  level  consistent  with 
our  national  security  interests. 

I  know  to  some.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
probably  a  disappointment  that  we  are 


only  talking  about  reducing  the  $100 
million,  but  after  all,  it  was  Everett 
Dirksen  who  said,  a  million  dollars 
here  or  a  billion  dollars  there,  pretty 
soon  you  are  talking  al)out  real  money. 
And  $100  million  is  a  lot  of  money. 

I  know  it  is  asking  a  lot  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  accept 
this  amendment.  Mr.  President,  but  I 
do  urge  it,  because  members  of  the 
committee  itself  arc  feeling  there  can 
be  a  reduction  here  of  $100  million 
without  adversely  or  seriously  affect- 
ing in  any  way  the  program.  It  will 
just  mean  I  think  we  could  have  a 
better,  steady,  on-the-course  program. 

I  never  found  in  industrial  research 
that  by  crashing  dollars  in  there,  you 
are  really,  in  the  end.  ending  up  much 
better  off  than  you  would  have  been. 
Sometimes  you  lose  time  and  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield' 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President.  I'm  pleased  to  join 
my  colleagues.  Senator  Percy  and 
Senator  Mathias,  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment  to  reduce  the  level  of 
funding  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative to  that  authorized  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  re- 
quested that  the  funding  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  jump  from 
$991  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  $1.78 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

This  represents  a  staggering  real 
growth  in  the  program  of  more  than 
70  percent. 

In  actual  dollar  amounts,  this  in- 
crease the  administration  has  request- 
ed is  higher  than  the  increase  for  any 
other  research  and  development  pro- 
gram in  the  defense  budget. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increase  for 
SDI  was  even  higher  than  the  increase 
requested  for  the  entire  Army  R&D 
budget. 

Mr.  P*resident,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  cut  the  administration 
figure  by  $150  million,  which  I  com- 
mend. But  the  committee  did  not  go 
nearly  far  enough.  It  still  allowed  for  a 
real  growth  in  SDI  of  55  percent. 

This  amendment  would  cut  SDI  an- 
other $100  million,  which  would  still 
allow  for  a  45  percent  real  increase  for 
SDI. 

Even  the  huge  increase  the  adminis- 
tration is  requesting  for  fiscal  year 
1985  represents  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. Next  year,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment wants  to  double  SDI's  budget. 
And  by  1989.  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  SDI  will 
consume  a  whopping  16  percent  of 
DODs  research  budget. 

It  looks  like  even  the  SDI  budget 
does  not  even  come  close  to  reflecting 
all  that  the  Pentagon  is  spending  on 
what  has  been  called  the  Presidents 
Star  Wars  Program. 


When  you  add  in  what  will  be  spent 
on  other  strategtic  defense  related 
programs— such  as  continental  air  de- 
fense. ASAT's,  civil  defense.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Programs,  and  pro- 
grams in  the  military  services— when 
you  add  all  this  up,  the  total  bill  for 
strategic  may  run  over  $40  billion  the 
next  5  years. 

What  are  we  trying  to  accomplish 
with  this  huge  amount  of  spending? 

Well,  that  is  anybody's  guess  at  the 
moment. 

The  Hou.se  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee had  written  into  its  bill  a  require- 
ment that  DOD  explain  exactly  what 
it  is  going  to  do  with  the  money.  And 
even  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee admitted  that  there  •will  be 
uncertainties  about  the  precise  focus 
and  goals  of  the  program. " 

In  other  words,  this  year  we  are 
being  asked  to  spend  this  money  with 
a  blindfold  on. 

And.  after  we  get  through  this  mas- 
sive R&D  effort,  we  would  have  an- 
other period  of  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  prototype  weapons  that  could 
cost  us  another  $50  billion. 

But  even  the  $100  billion  we  would 
probably  have  to  spend  before  the 
Star  Wars  is  deployed— even  this  huge 
amount  would  only  be  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  what  we  shall 
have  to  spend  to  deploy  Star  Wars. 

And  this  is  not  my  assessment.  It  is 
the  Pentagon's. 

None  other  than  Richard  DeLauer. 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Research,  testified  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee: 

When  the  time  comes  that  you  deploy  any 
one  of  these  technologies,  you'll  be  stag- 
gered by  the  cost  that  they  will  involve. 

Dr.  DeLauer  has  testified  that  Star 
Wars  would  be  equal  to  "a  multiple  of 
Apollo  Programs."  Over  a  10-year  de- 
ployment period.  Dr.  DeLauer  estimat- 
ed that  Star  Wars'  cost  "could  be 
equivalent  to  what  we're  spending  on 
nuclear  forces  now." 

In  other  words,  according  to  Dr.  De- 
Lauer's  estimate,  the  deployment  of 
Star  Wars  could  cost  us  $500  billion. 

And  even  that  may  be  an  underesti- 
mate. Many  outside  experts  believe 
the  total  cost  of  Star  Wars  could  hit 
$1  trillion. 

One  trillion  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  and 
this  morning  the  Senate  spent  several 
hours  debating  a  GI  bill  proposal  that 
would  attempt  to  encourage  more 
highly  motivated  people  to  enlist  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  secure  an  education 
and  give  our  national  security  the  kind 
of  human  skill  and  competence  we 
must  have  as  the  basis  for  protecting 
our  country.  With  a  heavy  heart  I 
voted  against  that  proposal  for  one 
reason.  It  cost  too  much.  The  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  eloquently  opposed  that 
amendment  on  the  grounds  that  we 
could   not   afford   to   begin   spending 


three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  for 
such  a  purpose.  I  bought  their  opposi- 
tion. I  opposed  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  agree  that  with  the  kind  of 
deficits  this  country  has  suffered  in 
recent  years  and  faces  in  the  future, 
we  shouldn't  spend  the  major  fraction 
of  one  billion  dollars,  even  for  such  an 
attractive  purpose. 

Now  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  call- 
ing for  an  SDI  or  Star  Wars  Program 
that  will  cost  not  three-fourths  of  a 
billion  dollars,  but  will  plunge  this 
Nation  ahead  on  a  spending  binge  that 
will,  if  we  follow  through  with  it,  cost 
our  Federal  Government  $1  trillion  or 
more.  We  were  dealing  with  a  relative- 
ly few  peanuts  for  education.  Now  we 
are  getting  to  the  real  mazuma.  Maice 
no  mistake  about  it.  If  we  go  ahead 
with  this  program,  we  will  be  well  on 
our  way  to  the  biggest  and  most  ex- 
travagant commitment  in  our  history. 
Any  voter  who,  in  1984  or  any  subse- 
quent year,  wants  to  measure  the 
fiscal  responsibility  or  lack  of  it  of  his 
Senator  will  simply  have  to  look  at  his 
vote  on  Star  Wars— the  big  spending 
issue  of  1984  and  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  now  whatever  the 
final  price  tag.  the  important  question 
remains:  Can  the  U.S.  economy  afford 
to  be  staggered  by  such  a  massive 
drain  on  its  resources? 

Can  the  Federal  deficit  which  is  hit- 
ting an  unbelievable  $200  billion, 
afford  to  be  staggered  by  such  massive 
spending? 

Can  the  readiness  of  our  forces, 
which  we  all  agree  is  not  what  we 
would  like  to  to  be— can  that  readiness 
afford  to  be  staggered  by  such  a  mas- 
sive drain  on  [DOD]  funds? 

The  answer  is  "no." 

No,  we  cannot  afford  Star  Wars. 

And,  even  if  we  could  afford  Star 
Wars,  we  do  not  want  it. 

We  do  not  want  it  because  the  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars we  would  spend  on  Star  Wars  will 
not  buy  our  children  a  dime's  worth  of 
security. 

Why? 

Because  the  bottom  line  is  that  the 
United  States  would  never  be  able  to 
deploy  a  perfect  defense  system  that 
would  make  nuclear  weapons  "impo- 
tent and  obsolete,"  as  the  President 
envisions  this  program. 

Again,  this  isn't  my  assessment,  Mr. 
President. 

None  of  the  defense  experts,  in  an 
out  of  DOD,  claims  we  could  ever 
deploy  a  perfect  defense. 

The  Fletcher  Panel,  which  conduct- 
ed a  blue-ribbon  defensive  technol- 
ogies study  for  DOD.  talked  only 
about  achieving  an  "effective  defen- 
sive capability  by  the  21st  century"— 
not  a  perfect  defense. 

The  Hoffman  Panel,  another  blue- 
ribbon  group  DOD  commissioned  to 
study  the  role  of  Star  Wars  in  our 
future    security    strategy,    concluded 


that  in  the  long  term  a  defense  system 
"might  provide  a  nearly  leakproof  de- 
fense"—not  a  perfect  defense. 

Even  Gen.  James  Abrahamson,  the 
new  chief  of  SDI,  testified  before  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, on  which  I  serve,  that  the  defense 
system  would  be  "highly  effective"— 
not  perfect. 

But  in  this  game,  almost  doesn't 
count. 

Without  a  perfect  defense  system, 
enough  nuclear  warheads  would  lead 
through  to  effectively  destroy  the 
United  States. 

That's  the  bottom  line. 

A  90-percent  effective  system  would 
allow  800  Soviet  warheads  to  leak 
through— perhaps  enough  to  touch  off 
a  climatic  catastrophe  known  as  nucle- 
ar winter. 

Even  if  Star  Wars  were  99  percent 
effective,  enough  Soviet  warheads 
would  get  through  to  destroy  every 
major  city  in  the  United  States  with  a 
population  over  500.000. 

Now  we  can  spend  hours  debating 
this  technology  over  that  technology. 

I  agree  that  we  cannot  make  a  judg- 
ment now  on  what  kind  of  future  Star 
Wars  technologies  can  be  developed. 

And  I  also  agree  that  a  laser  beam  or 
an  interceptor  can  probably  be  devel- 
oped to  knock  out  another  weapon. 

But  the  real  question  is  not  whether 
under  a  carefully  controlled  test  we 
can  get  an  experimental  missile  to 
knock  out  dummy  warhead,  as  the 
Army  did  yesterday. 

The  real  question  is  whether  during 
a  nuclear  attack  we  could  intercept 
tens  of  thousands  of  warheads  cleverly 
mixed  in  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  decoys  while  the  Soviets  are  blind- 
ing and  confusing  our  sensors  and 
radars. 

The  real  question  is  whether  we 
could  get  hundreds  of  laser  satellites 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  chemicals 
and  equipment  into  space  to  shoot 
down  thousands  of  Soviet  missiles  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

In  other  words,  the  real  question  is 
not  whether  the  technology  will  work. 

The  real  question  is  whether  the 
whole  idea  will  work. 

And  the  answer  is  "no." 

Now  we  may  not  know  what  will 
come  our  way  with  the  Star  Wars 
technology. 

But  we  do  know  what  will  come  our 
way  if  we  try  to  implement  the  Star 
Wars  idea. 

First,  we  know  that  the  United 
States  will  have  to  abrogate  the  1972 
ABM  Treaty. 

There's  some  question  about  when 
we'll  violate  it  and  about  whether 
during  this  5-year  R&D  period  any- 
thing will  be  done  that  constitutes  a 
violation. 

But  in  the  end.  those  questions 
become  irrelevant  if  the  United  States 
launches  a  massive  program  designed 
to  eventually  abrogate  the  treaty.  As 


far  as  the  Soviets  are  concerned,  the 
treaty  will  be  dead  long  before  the 
actual  violation  occurs. 

Now  some  say  that  we  could  amend 
the  ABM  Treaty  to  allow  for  these  de- 
fensive systems. 

That  would  be  like  amending  the 
drug  laws  to  allow  heroin  trafficking. 

No  Star  Wars  will  kill  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Star  War  also  will  likely  kill  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  deployment  of  nuclear  bomb 
pumped  lasers  in  space. 

And  while  we  are  at  it,  you  can  toss 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  the 
trash  can.  Those  nuclear  bomb 
pumped  lasers  would  have  to  be  tested 
in  space  to  become  operational  and 
the  LTB  now  prevents  that. 

We  would  probably  never  have  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  which 
has  been  the  hope  of  every  President 
since  Dwight  Eisenhower.  Third  gen- 
eration nuclear  testing  would  be  in  full 
swing  under  Star  Wars. 

And  since  a  CTB  was  one  of  our  best 
hopes  for  getting  proliferation  under 
control,  the  cause  of  nonproliferation 
would  suffer. 

There  would  never  be  any  hope  of 
negotiating  an  ASAT  treaty  since  both 
sides  would  be  scrambling  to  develop 
antisatellite  weapons  to  puncture  that 
other  side's  defenses. 

We  can  say  goodby  to  any  type  of 
INF  treaty.  Regardless  of  what  the  ad- 
ministration says,  a  perfect  defense 
system  is  even  more  unfeasible  for 
Europe  than  it  is  for  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union. 

So  with  the  two  superpowers  racing 
to  deploy  missile  defenses,  the  British 
and  French  will  probably  be  scram- 
bling to  build  up  their  nuclear  forces 
so  they  can  retain  some  credibility  in 
their  deterrent. 

And  since  one  of  the  main  sticking 
points  in  the  INF  talks  has  been  the 
British  and  French  forces,  you  can  be 
sure  that  the  Soviets  would  never 
agree  to  reduce  their  intermediate- 
range  missiles  as  long  as  the  British 
and  French  are  building  up. 

For  that  matter,  START  will  also  go 
down  the  drain. 

And  this  will  be  disastrous,  because 
the  administration  has  already  admit- 
ted that  without  Soviet  reductions  in 
their  offensive  arms,  our  defense 
system  would  never  succeed. 

The  administration  envisions  that 
while  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  deploying  defensive  sys- 
tems, both  sides  will  be  walking  arm  in 
arm  and  reducing  their  nuclear  forces. 

Of  course,  these  buildups  and  cut- 
backs would  have  to  be  synchronized 
perfectly  so  that  neither  side  gets 
ahead  of  the  other  with  its  missile  de- 
fenses. 

But  if  the  administration  says  it 
cannot  verify  an  ASAT  treaty,  it  cer- 
tainly won't  be  able  to  verify  that  the 
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Soviets  are  not  ahead  of  us  in  space 
weapons. 

So  it  looks  like  we  would  just  have  to 
trust  the  Soviets  not  to  develop  secret 
countermeasures  to  overcome  our  de- 
fense system,  and  they  will  have  to 
trust  us  not  to  overcome  theirs. 

Now  we  all  know  this  is  not  going  to 
happen. 

There  is  not  one  scintilla  of  evidence 
that  Moscow  would  be  willing  to 
render  its  nuclear  deterrent  impotent 
and  obsolete. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Soviets  have 
said  quite  clearly  that  they  view  Star 
Wars  as  U.S.  effort  to  gain  a  first- 
strike  capability  and  they  have  let  it 
be  known  they  will  do  all  they  can  to 
overcome  Star  Wars. 

And  if  they  do.  if  they  simply  build 
up  their  nuclear  arsenal— Dr.  DeLauer 
has  admitted  that  no  defensive 
system  will  work." 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  support  the  build- 
down  proposal,  whose  goal  would  be  to 
get  both  sides  to  move  toward  small. 
single-warhead  ICBM's. 

But  if  we  have  Star  Wars,  the  last 
thing  we'll  have  is  builddown  and 
small  single-warhead  ICBMs. 

With  Star  Wars,  the  Soviets  will 
likely  be  producing  large  ICBM's  that 
would  offer  the  most  efficient  mean.s 
of  delivering  large  numbers  of  war 
heads,  decoys,  and  penetration  aids. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  originally 
MIRV'd  our  missiles  was  in  response 
to  the  Soviet  ABM  program  in  the 
1960's.  In  fact,  even  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  argued  that  we  needed  to 
deploy  large  MIRV'd  ICBM's  like  the 
MX  in  order  to  overcome  a  Soviet  de- 
fense system. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  President,  Star 
Wars  represent  a  leap  into  the  techno 
logical  unknown. 

But  what  is  known  is  that  Star  Wars 
will  kill  arms  control. 
It  will  drive  a  spike  right  through  it. 
And,   Mr.   President,    let    us   not    be 
fooled  that  the  R&D  program  we  are 
launching  today  is  some  benign  effort. 
I    know    some    people     have    been 
saying   that   all    this   5-year   research 
effort   is  doing   is  developing  option.s 
for  a   future   President   to   decide   on 
Star  Wars. 
Well,  that  is  hardly  the  case. 
We  are  not  debating  here  some  op 
tions  paper  that  came  out  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's bureaucracy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
on  national  TV.  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  United  Slates  would 
launch  a  national  program  that  would 
eventually  result  in  our  abrogating  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  attempting  to  deploy 
a  missile  defense  system. 

We  are  not  talking  about  developing 
options  here  for  a  future  decision. 

The  White  House  has  already  made 
the  decision. 

The  R&D  program  that  has  been 
proposed  for  the  next  5  years  will  de- 


velop options  on  the  best  way  to  carry 
out  that  decision. 
And  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
What  we  are  deciding  now  is  wheth- 
er to  allow  the  administration  to  take 
that  first  step  in  making  Star  Wars  a 
reality. 

It  is  a  decision  that  will  affect  the 
security  of  generations  to  come. 

So  I  hope  that  we  begin  today  by  de- 
ciding today  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment, which  represents  a  critical  step 
in  keeping  this  program  under  control. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  for  Illinois  through? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  finished.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  move  us  closer  to  the  House  posi- 
tion. It  would  have  the  result  of  en- 
dorsing their  action  on  SDI.  which  cut 
back  on  satellite  survivability  and 
arms  control  verification  technology, 
the  very  things  this  Chamber  went  on 
record  yesterday  as  supporting.  I  think 
most  people  here  supported  that 
amendment  and  insisted  on  making  a 
study  of  survivability  of  satellites.  Now 
we  want  to  cut  the  funds  for  it. 

None  of  the  arguments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  I  think,  is  really 
a  good  reason  for  cutting  SDI  except 
budgetary  considerations.  One  hun- 
dred million  dollars  out  is  not  going  to 
.send  a  clear  signal.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator not  offer  an  amendment  to  cut 
entitlements  by  billions?  That  would 
be  a  better  signal. 

Remember,  Mr.  President,  it  was  not 
defense  that  drove  this  deficit.  De- 
fense went  down  in  real  terms  by  20 
percent  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies, 
while  nondefense  was  going  up  $100 
million.  Let  us  not  call  this  a  deficit-re- 
ducing measure.  It  is  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  the  debate 
about  SDI  is  focused  on  whether  or 
not  defen.ses  can  be  effective,  what 
they  will  cost,  how  they  will  affect 
arms  control.  The.se  are  precisely  the 
questions  we  seek  to  answer  with  the 
research  program.  This  is  not  a  full- 
scale  development  and  engineering 
program.  It  is  not  a  production  pro- 
gram. It  is  research.  And  given  the  er- 
udition of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois,  I  am  surprised  and 
shocked  that  he  would  want  to  reduce 
funding  for  research. 

It  is  from  research  that  we  derive 
knowledge.  Without  basic  research, 
there  can  be  no  applied  research. 
What  applies  in  industry  does  not 
apply  here.  Industrial  research  is  ap- 
plied research.  We  are  seeking  the 
answer  to  questions— not  only  what 
our  own  weapons  potential  might  be 
or  what  we  can  do  to  insure  the  surviv- 
ability of  our  systems,  but  also  to  get 
some  idea  of  what  precisely  the  Sovi- 
ets might  be  doing  in  this  field,  be- 
cause we  can  be  reasonably  well  as- 


sured that  they  may  be  pursuing  some 
of  the  same  research  courses  we  are. 
And.  Mr.  President,  we  had  better 
spend  the  money  for  this. 

Remember  that  these  programs  are 
designed  to  perhaps  give  us  some  an- 
swers on  defensive  systems,  systems 
that  kill  weapons,  not  people.  The 
Senator  said  that  cutting  these  funds 
is  not  an  endorsement  of  the  doctrine 
of  mutual  assured  destruction,  but,  by 
George,  it  comes  pretty  close,  if  we  are 
not  going  to  fund  research  programs 
designed  to  defend  against  weapons,  to 
kill  weapons,  not  kill  people.  That  is 
what  this  is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  pre- 
empt all  of  the  time  that  is  allotted  to 
us  on  this  matter  because  there  are 
others  far  better  versed  than  I  who.  I 
know,  want  to  address  this  issue.  I 
hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  be  roundly  defeated. 
I  suggest  to  my  friends  who  want  to 
achieve  some  budget  savings  they  are 
going  to  have  an  adequate  opportuni- 
ty. The  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
going  to  come  up  with  one  that  is 
going  to  try  to  send  us  back  to  commit- 
tee to  try  to  whack  about  $6  million 
out  of  it.  I  am  not  advocating  that 
anybody  vote  for  that,  either.  But  the 
point  is  we  have  already  taken  a  $14 
billion  whack  out  of  defense.  That 
ought  to  be  a  pretty  clear  signal.  I  say 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois. 
What  is  this  additional  $150  million 
going  to  mean?  We  have  already  taken 
a  $14  billion  cut.  And  we  have  come 
down  barely  to  the  level  of  acceptable 
risk  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  by  my  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. Our  amendment  would  reduce 
funding  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative Program  [SDI]  from  the  $1.62 
billion  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  $1.52 
billion,  22  percent  above  the  level  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1984. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
debate  during  the  past  year  on  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  President's 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Program; 
the  successful  intercept  Sunday  of  a 
warhead  in  space  by  a  Minuteman  I 
missile  raises  as  many  questions  about 
this  country's  policy  toward  the  uses 
of  outer  space  as  it  answers.  If  a 
common  theme  has  emerged  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year's  SDI  debate 
among  opponents  and  proponents  of 
ballistic  missile  defense,  it  is  that  the 
United  States  must  proceed  cautiously 
with  the  development  of   these  pro- 
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grams.  I  believe  our  amendment  in- 
jects the  proper  amount  of  fiscal  cau- 
tion into  a  program  where  costs  are 
quite  literally  astronomical.  In  this 
case,  restraint  is  the  better  part  of 
valor. 

A  strategic  defense  is  nothing  new.  A 
number  of  international  treaties  al- 
ready proscribe  certain  military  activi- 
ties in  space  and  certain  programs 
which  are  defensive  in  liature.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  his  so-called  "Star 
Wars"  speech  showed  a  personal  inter- 
est in  some  sort  of  strategic  defense. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  address  you 
might  recall  the  President  shifted  his 
focus  from  a  discussion  of  deterrence 
to  strategic  defense.  He  proposed  that 
this  country  embark  upon  a  program 
to  counter  the  awesome  Soviet  missile 
threat  with  measures  that  are  defen- 
sive and  directed  a  comprehensive  and 
intensive  effort  to  define  a  long-term 
research  and  development  program  to 
begin  to  achieve  our  ultimate  goal  of 
eliminating  the  threat  posed  by  strate- 
gic nuclear  missiles.  Two  reports  to 
the  White  House,  by  the  Defense 
Technologies  Study  Team  and  the 
Future  Security  Strategy  Study,  have 
subsequently  endorsed  a  space-based 
ballistic  missile  defense  [BMD]. 
Indeed,  the  DTST  reconmiended 
spending  as  much  as  $27  billion  over 
the  next  5  years  in  support  of  such 
programs. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  well- 
publicized  proposals  to  emerge  follow- 
ing President  Reagan's  speech  is  the 
high  frontier  proposal  for  a  global  bal- 
listic missile  defense  [GBMD].  The 
high  frontier  project,  quite  literally  a 
call  for  America  to  seize  the  high 
ground  in  the  race  to  control  outer 
space,  envisions  a  space-based  missile 
defense  and  ground-based  point  de- 
fense of  U.S.  missile  silos.  This  would 
be  augmented  by  a  second  tier  of 
space-based  defenses,  a  massive  civil 
defense  program,  advanced  manned 
military  space  vehicles,  and  more. 
High  frontier  advocates  have  testified 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  an  initial  GBMD  can 
be  deployed  with  off-the-shelf  technol- 
ogy within  5  or  6  years,  and  at  a  cost 
of  $15  billion.  But  before  digging  any 
deeper  in  the  space-based  BMD 
debate,  recall  briefly  the  current  con- 
dition of  the  space  environment  we 
and  the  Soviets  seem  bent  on  leaving 
behind. 

Outer  space,  obviously,  is  conmion 
territory;  ideally  a  peaceful  place. 
Space  has  served  military  functions 
for  some  time,  many  of  '■/hich  actually 
contribute  to  stability  and  deterrence. 
High-altitude  geosynchronous  satel- 
lites are  used  by  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  to  monitor  one  another's 
global  military  activities,  verify  com- 
pliance with  existing  arms  agreements, 
and  to  provide  crucial  information  to 
our  coimtry  and  our  allies  in  times  of 
crisis.  Six  international  treaties  govern 


the  military  uses  of  outer  space,  and 
several  contain  provisions  prohibiting 
the  deployment  of  some  systems  inte- 
gral to  any  strategic  defense  program. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  de- 
pends far  more  on  outer  space  than 
does  the  Soviet  Union.  Not  only  do  we 
rely  more  on  space  for  peaceful  com- 
mercial activities,  but  most  of  what  we 
Icnow  about  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
comes  from  satellites.  Moreover,  we 
depend  on  satellites  to  communicate 
with  United  States  and  NATO  forces 
throughout  the  world.  It's  safe  to  say 
that  the  United  States  has  special 
reason  to  pause  before  leaping  into 
the  abyss  of  a  space  arms  race. 

And  this  race,  which  I  am  convinced 
is  imminent  in  the  absence  of  re- 
straint, will  not  begin  when  one  side  or 
the  other  finally  deploys  a  space-based 
BMD.  Those  systems,  while  terribly 
costly  today,  are  decades  away.  The 
space  arm  race  begins  with  antisatel- 
lite  (ASAT)  weapons. 

The  ASAT  mission  is  self-explanato- 
ry. ASAT's  are  used  to  blind  or  destroy 
enemy  satellites.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  current  sole 
possessor  of  an  operational  ASAT 
system,  the  primitive  nature  and  limi- 
tations of  that  system  are  well  known. 
The  United  States  discontinued  its 
ASAT  Program  437  in  1975,  but  is  now 
on  the  verge  of  testing  a  new  device 
against  an  object  in  space. 

This  device  consists  of  a  miniature 
homing  vehicle  (MHV)  fired  from  the 
belly  of  a  high-flying  F-15  aircraft  and 
is  far  more  sophisticated  and  versatile 
than  the  operational  Soviet  system. 
The  MHV  destroys  its  target  by  zero- 
ing in  on  an  enemy  satellite  and  ex- 
ploding nearby  or  colliding  with  it. 
Once  operational,  this  ASAT  weapon 
will  offer  the  United  States  a  tempo- 
rary edge  in  the  space  arms  race. 
Many  also  believe  this  capability  will 
bring  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  negotiating 
table.  I  would  like  nothing  more  than 
to  negotiate  a  ban  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  ASAT  weapons  and  the 
other  esoteric  systems  under  consider- 
ation, I  only  wonder  if  first  raising  the 
stakes  in  space  is  the  best  way  to  do 
that. 

A  space-based  BMD.  however,  leaves 
the  ASAT  threat  far  behind.  Fortu- 
nately, opponents  of  a  ballistic  missile 
defense  have  found  a  powerful  ally  in 
deflating  the  claims  of  projects  like 
High  Frontier:  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

Dr.  Robert  Cooper,  head  of  the  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  [DARPA]  reports  that 
DARPA  has  "experienced  some  diffi- 
culties in  ratifying  the  existence  of  off 
the  shelf  components  and  technologies 
to  provide  the  required  surveillance. 
command  and  control  and  actually 
perform  the  intercepts."  and  specifi- 
cally questions  the  High  Frontier 
GMBD  concept  design.  He  concludes 
that    the    "enormous    complexity    of 


such  a  system  is  unmanageable 
today." 

With  respect  to  the  $15  billion  cost 
and  5  to  6  year  timeframe  of  high 
frontier  Dr.  Richard  DeLauer,  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering,  has  testified  that  both 
are  grossly  underestimated.  And  Dr. 
Cooper  has  told  Congress  that  "our 
understandings  of  systems  implica- 
tions and  costs  would  lead  us  to 
project  expenditures  on  the  order  of 
$200  billion  to  $300  billion  in  acquisi- 
tion costs  alone  for  the  proposed  sys- 
tems." To  put  that  in  perspective,  re- 
member the  entire  fiscal  year  1985  De- 
fense Budget  request  we  are  consider- 
ing today  totals  only  $230  billion. 
Speaking  of  strategic  defenses  general- 
ly. Dr.  DeLauer  told  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee: 

When  the  time  comes  that  you  deploy  any 
of  these  technologies,  you'll  be  staggered  at 
the  cost.  Any  defense  system  can  be  over- 
come with  proliferation  <of  an  adversaries 
missiles). 

And  if  the  numbing  expenditures 
forecast  by  top  DOD  officials  aren't 
reason  enough  for  a  long  second  look 
at  BMD  programs,  consider  this. 

I  have  mentioned  the  dubious  merit 
in  militarizing  outer  space  beyond  the 
current  level.  Space  should  not  and 
need  not  be  the  arena  for  the  next 
round  of  United  States-Soviet  brinks- 
manship.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  how  an 
American  strategic  defense  would 
affect  relations  with  our  allies.  Would 
the  United  States  be  able  or  willing  to 
construct  similar  shields  over  the 
NATO  allies,  Japan,  parts  of  the  Pacif- 
ic? It  would  be  folly  to  expect  the  So- 
viets to  sit  idly  by  as  we  develop  these 
brave  new  weapons.  And,  in  fact,  we 
know  the  Soviets  are  not  sitting  still. 
They  too  are  heavily  involved  in  BMD 
and  related  programs. 

The  most  obvious  consequence  of 
American  and  Soviet  military  space  ac- 
tivity is  the  continuation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  arms  race.  The  arms  race 
will  become  a  two-pronged  effort,  both 
offensive  and  defensive  in  nature. 
Dangers  will  also  arise  when  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  systems  are  in- 
tegrated. If  either  superpower  were  to 
couple  its  awesome  offensive  forces 
with  what  was  perceived  to  be  a  seam- 
les-s  defensive  capability,  the  nuclear 
threshold  could  be  lowered  instead  of 
raised.  A  nation  that  possessed  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  and  a  strategic 
defense  could  be  attacked  before  that 
defense  is  completely  deployed  by  an- 
other nation  that  feared  its  weapons 
would  otherwise  be  rendered  impotent; 
or  it  could  unwisely  initiate  a  nuclear 
attack,  secure  in  the  belief  that  it 
could  not  experience  similar  devasta- 
tion. Neither  prospect  is  acceptable. 

Too.  we  must  ask  if  a  space-based 
BMD  would  really  work.  How  many 
missiles  must  it  be  capable  of  inter- 
cepting to  be  useful?  Gen.  Brent  Scow- 
croft recently  told  me  that  a  strategic 
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defense  could  probably  never  be  better 
than  90  percent  effective.  And  as  Dr. 
DeLauer  points  out.  an  enemy  could 
simply  produce  missiles  and  decoys 
enough  to  overwhelm  any  defensive 
system.  But  lets  assume  that  the 
United  States  did  possess  a  strategic 
defense,  and  that  it  was  95  percent  ef- 
fective. At  todays  force  levels,  ap- 
proximately 800  of  the  U.S.S.R.s 
16.000  strategic  nuclear  warheads 
would  still  reach  American  soil.  This 
would  create  unbelievable,  unaccept- 
able damage,  and  we  haven't  even  fac 
tored  in  Soviet  warheads  delivered  by 
boml)ers  and  on  cruise  missiles. 

The  most  urgent  item.  then,  on  the 
space  arms  control  agenda  is  ASAT 
weapons  and  their  control.  And  the 
reckless  and  costly  focus  on  a  space- 
based  BMD  is  premature.  Worse  .still, 
advocates  of  strategic  defense  run  the 
risk  of  raising  false  hopes,  and  of  per- 
petuating the  myth  that  America 
would  somehow  be  spared  the  devasta- 
tion of  a  nuclear  exchange. 

We  do  not  have  to  fix  our  eyes  on 
the  stars  to  relieve  the  risk  of  war  on 
Earth.  The  dangers  and  expense  in- 
volved in  fielding  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense overshadow  the  proposals  seduc- 
tive appeal.  Research  and  develop- 
ment of  a  BMD  and  of  other  methods 
for  reducing  our  reliance  on  nuclear 
weapons  should  of  course  continue. 
Programs  of  such  limited  scope  are  de- 
cidedly cost  efficient  in  terms  of 
adding  to  the  body  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject. 

Which  is  why  our  amendment  cap- 
ping the  fiscal  year  1985  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  budget  request  at  $1.52 
billion  is  a  prudent  reduction  in  an  al 
ready  ambitious  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  impressed  yesterday  during  the 
debate  on  the  antisatellite  program  by 
one  thing.  I  think  there  is  great  confu 
sion  in  this  body  as  to  what  we  were 
really  talking  about.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  a  great  majority  of  the 
Meml)ers  of  this  body  thought  we 
were  talking  about  nuclear  weapons. 
We  were  not.  This  amendment  does 
not  apply  to  nuclear  weapons.  So  what 
my  good  friend  from  Maryland  was 
speaking  about  will  not  apply  in  this 
whole  general  area. 

When  Dr.  DeLauer  was  before  our 
subcommittee.  I  asked  him  how  much 
this  whole  thing  was  going  to  cost.  He 
very  frankly  said  he  did  not  know.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  we  had  to 
have  some  idea  of  where  we  were 
going.  He  said  he  expected  to  have  an 
estimate  of  how  much  it  would  take  to 
get  started  and  this  represents,  in  my 
opinion,  the  estimate  that  he  was  re- 
ferring to. 

Striking  the  amount  of  money  out 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  sug 
gested  would  work  real  hardship,  for 
example,  on  surveillance.  Is  that   im 
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portant?  Yes.  It  is  probably  the  most 
important  part  of  the  defense  systems 
that  we  are  trying  to  establish  for  use 
in  outer  space. 

It  is  true  that  we  can  direct  a  satel- 
lite to  within  almost  contact  with  any 
other  satellite  that  is  orbiting  in  space, 
but  we  have  to  know  a  little  bit  more 
about  it.  And  again  we  are  not  talking 
about  developing  a  weapon  to  destroy 
another  weapon  or  a  satellite  with 
atomic  power.  We  are  talking  about  a 
laser,  for  example,  or  other  weapons 
that  would  be  varying  from  rather 
small  power  of  1  or  2  watts  to  a  very 
high  power  of  maybe  a  kilowatt  or  2. 
The  acquisition  is  important.  We  know 
a  little  bit  about  it.  Tracking,  we  know 
a  little  more  about  it.  The  kill  assess- 
ment is  something  we  do  not  know 
much  about.  We  do  not  know  how  well 
our  laser  rays,  for  example,  will  work. 
We  know  that  they  will  work  if  we  can 
develop  the  accuracy  and  develop  the 
acquisition  and  the  power. 

Now  we  get  into  directed  energy 
weapons.  Mr.  President,  this  is  some- 
thing we  do  not  know  a  lot  about.  This 
is  something  that  Dr.  DeLauer  was  not 
able  to  discuss  with  us.  We  need  this 
money  for  further  research.  We  get 
into  kinetic  energy  weapons  and  the 
same  thing  applies.  We  have  a  great 
knowledge  of  this  type  of  weapon,  how 
it  is  to  be  constructed,  what  it  general- 
ly will  do,  but  if  we  are  going  to  strike 
the  amount  of  money  out  of  this  de- 
fense budget  that  we  are  asking  for, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  perform 
some  of  this  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant term  in  the  whole  defense  ar 
senal  than  research  and  development 
because  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
ordinary  conventional  weapon  with 
wings  on  it  or  with  a  barrel  out  of 
which  you  shoot  a  bullet.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  new  concepts  because,  as  I 
related  on  the  floor  the  other  day.  we 
go  down  through  the  whole  history  of 
war  beginning  with  man  fighting  a 
man  with  his  fists.  We  see  develop- 
ments in  warfare  that  immediately 
produce  the  reaction  that  that  will  be 
the  end  of  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  remind  you  that 
there  has  never  been  a  weapon  devel- 
oped in  the  history  of  this  world  that 
.some  other  weapon  was  not  built  to 
defend  against.  This  is  all  we  are 
trying  to  do.  We  hear  it  called  Star 
Wars,  we  hear  all  kinds  of  exotic  terms 
applied  to  it,  but  the  prophesies  were 
made  as  short  a  time  ago  as  World 
War  I  that  the  war  would  be  won  by 
tanks.  To  a  large  extent  it  was  and  the 
prophesies  were  made  that  never  an- 
other battle  would  be  fought  because 
of  tanks.  And  then  the  airplane  came 
along  and  many  people  said.  -Well,  it 
won  World  War  II."  It  did  not.  It 
helped. 

So.  Mr.  President,  what  this  amend- 
ment is  going  to  do.  I  am  afraid,  if  it 


passes,  is  to  prevent  us  from  doing  the 
type  of  research  and  development  that 
we  have  to  do.  And  again  we  are  not 
talking  about  atomic  weapons.  We  are 
not  talking  about  nuclear  power.  We 
are  not  talking  about  long-range  ballis- 
tic missiles.  We  are  talking  about  the 
ability  to  guide  a  satellite  to  within 
striking  distance  of  a  satellite  of  what- 
ever enemy  we  might  have  whose  sat- 
ellite  could   not   necessarily   rain   de- 
struction upon  us  but  destroy  satel- 
lites that  we  have  for  communication. 
We  are  doing  most  of  our  communi- 
cating today  around  this  world  with 
satellites.   Observation.   I   cannot   get 
into    that    because    it    is    extremely 
highly  classified.  But  I  have  to  ask  my 
colleagues    in    the    Senate    to    vote 
against  any  reduction  of  funds  from 
this   rather   small    amount   that    has 
been  authorized  merely  to  find  out  can 
we  do  it.  If  we  do  these  experiments 
and  we  are  convinced  that  we  can  go 
no  further.  Dr.  DeLauer  said,  "I  would 
be  the  first  one  to  say  so."  I  think  we 
have   to  continue   with   the   research 
that  we  have  started.  It  is  necessary  to 
our  defense  and  offense  as  any  con- 
ventional weapon. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to 
oppose  this  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  wise  amendment.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  us  make  a  mistake  in  the  cessa- 
tion of  research  and  development  at 
this  time. 
Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  comment  first  on  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  want  to 
be  certain  that  we  clearly  understand 
that  in  this  amendment  we  specifically 
reject  specified  cuts  which  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  directed. 
We  agree  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  the  cuts  should  be  distributed  by 
the  Pentagon. 

Second,  there  is  still  a  $150  million 
difference  between  the  amendment 
and  the  House  mark  that  should  pro- 
vide the  Senate  conferees  with  lever- 
age in  the  conference. 

I  would  like  to  finally  ask  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator Warner,  a  few  questions.  Is  it  not 
correct  that  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  reduced  the  Presi- 
dents request  for  SDI  by  $150  million? 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  that  question,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  Systems  had  no 
less  than  three  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  after  many  careful  hours  of 
deliberation  and  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses—and I  might  add  that  we  invit- 
ed those  who  were  in  opposition  to  the 
Presidents  initiative  and  gave  them 
adequate  opportunity  to  appear— it 
was   the   collective   judgment   of   the 


committee  that  we  would  take  out  no 
more  than  $150  million. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  it  not  also  correct 
that  in  doing  so  the  committee  cited 
fiscal  constraints  caused  by  the  Feder- 
al deficit? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Throughout  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  its  entire  defense  budget, 
the  members  of  the  committee  had  in 
mind  fiscal  constraints,  but  in  terms  of 
this  specific  cut  of  $150  million  it  was 
not  related  to  any  goal  or  figure  for  re- 
duction by  the  committee.  It  was 
taken  out  solely  because  it  was  our 
judgment  that  that  was  the  amount  of 
money  that  could  be  removed  without 
endangering  this  program.  A  dollar 
more  in  our  judgment  does  endanger 
the  program. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  it  not  also  correct 
that  the  committee  report  warns  that 
full  funding  will  not  be  provided  next 
year  if  the  administration's  presenta- 
tion is  as  uncertain  as  it  was  this  year? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  was  the  author  of 
that  language,  and  indeed  the  subcom- 
mittee as  well  as  the  full  committee 
was  concerned  about  the  preciseness 
with  which  the  administration  laid 
down  certain  aspects  of  this  program, 
but  the  $150  million  cut  was  not  relat- 
ed to  any  lack  of  confidence  by  the 
committee  in  this  program. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia,  if  he  would  not  agree 
that  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee did  actually  support  SDI? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Indeed,  to  an  extent. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Would  I  not  be  correct 
in  characterizing  that  committee  as  a 
rather  conservative  body  on  defense 
matters? 

Mr.  WARNER.  In  this  instance  they 
showed  less  than  good  judgment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
House  committee  reduced  the  fiscal 
year  1985  SDI  request  by  $407  million? 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  If  there  is  no  one 
else  who  would  like  to  speak 

Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes;  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  My  understanding  is 
that  there  is  about  a  $1.7  billion  re- 
quest for  the  SDI;  is  that  not  correct? 
And  that  if  the  Senator's  amendment 
were  to  prevail  that  would  make  a 
total  reduction  of  $250  million  from 
the  administration's  request? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conmiittee  that  part  of  the  difficulty 
has  come  about  from  the  nature  of  the 
presentation  made  by  the  administra- 
tion as  to  the  goals  of  the  SDI.  On  the 
one  hand,  you  may  recall  that  the 
President  made  a  very  dramatic 
speech  in  a  joint  session  of  Congress  in 


which  he  indicated  we  should  strive 
for  that  day  when  we  could  render  of- 
fensive weapons  obsolete.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  would  question  the  de- 
sirability of  that  particular  goal.  It 
was  then  suggested  that  you  would  use 
a  strategic  defense  initiative  as  a 
means  of  preventing  attacks  upon  city 
populations.  Later  that  was  somewhat 
modified  to  say  that  we  really  have  in 
mind  the  protection  of  our  silos.  Fur- 
thermore. I  think  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  in  the  Record  that  we 
could  never  really  have  what  they  call 
an  astronomic  roof  over  the  United 
States  that  would  be  totally  leakproof , 
that  there  would  be  some  leakage, 
some  percentage;  and  when  you  have 
thousands  of  warheads  being  fired 
upon  the  United  States,  even  a  small 
percentage  means  a  good  deal  of 
damage. 

However,  more  important  than  those 
issues  that  have  been  raised  about  ef- 
fectiveness is  the  question:  What  is 
the  strategic  goal  we  have  in  mind? 
How  does  that  pertain  to  what  we  are 
doing  with  our  offensive  systems?  I 
think  we  make  a  mistake  to  simply 
look  at  our  offensive  capabilities  and 
not  take  into  account  the  effect  when 
you  also  devise  or  develop  and  deploy 
an  adequate  defensive  system. 

What  does  that  combination  do?  Is 
there  a  certain  dynamic  set  up? 

I  mention  this  in  the  context  of 
what  do  we  anticipate  our  adversaries 
or  enemies  are  going  to  do  in  response 
to  this. 

For  example,  one  of  the  rationales 
offered— and  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee  may  want  to  cor- 
rect my  recollection  of  this— one  of 
the  rationales  that  was  offered  was 
that  if  we  build  a  defensive  system,  a 
very  significant,  substantial  defensive 
system,  it  would  provide  the  incentive 
for  the  Soviets  to  reduce  their  offen- 
sive capability.  That  was  one  of  the  ra- 
tionales offered  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  as  I  recall. 

The  difficulty  with  that  rationale  is 
that  it  is  contradicted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  studies.  The  Hoffman 
report  indicates  that— contrary  to  the 
Soviets  reducing  their  offensive  sys- 
tems, being  persuaded  that  they  would 
be  totally  unable  to  penetrate  the  de- 
fense—the Hoffman  report  indicated 
that  in  all  probability,  and  I  have  the 
language  here,  the  Soviets  would  seek 
a  cheaper  way  of  using  more  offensive 
systems  to  overwhelm  the  defensive 
system. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  have  to  make  it  clear— at 
least  clear  in  my  mind— as  to  what  the 
President  was  talking  about  when  he 
talked  about  "star  wars"  and  what  Dr. 
DeLauer  was  talking  about. 

This  is  not  the  development  of  of- 
fense.  It   is   the   development   of  de- 


fense, but  not  against  ballistic  missiles. 
As  we  grow  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  satellites  for  communication 
and  for  observation,  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  any  enemy  we  have,  will  attempt  to 
destroy  the  ability  of  those  satellites. 

This  does  not  involve  massive  at- 
tacks. It  involves  the  ability  to  render 
that  satellite  useless  for  what  they  are 
intending  it  for.  That,  in  my  opinion, 
is  star  wars. 

I  remember  the  day  that  President 
Kennedy  said  we  are  going  to  send  a 
man  to  the  Moon.  I  thought  the  guy 
was  out  of  his  head.  Well,  he  was  not. 

I  think  we  should  at  least  give  the 
President  a  chance  to  see  if  he  can  de- 
velop these  things,  and  I  think  we  can. 
They  are  not  offensive.  They  are  de- 
fensive. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  said. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  it  is 
technically  feasible.  I  agree  that 
within  15  years  we  will  look  at  what 
we  have  now  as  obsolete.  I  think  tech- 
nology is  running  at  such  a  pell-mell 
pace  that,  in  a  short  period  of  time,  we 
can  achieve  almost  anything  techno- 
logically. 

The  question  I  am  raising  is  the  con- 
text in  which  we  are  pursuing  this.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Hoffman  report,  the  So- 
viets' reaction  to  our  building  a  defen- 
sive system,  whether  it  is  in  space  or 
call  it  star  wars,  would  be  to  try  to 
overwhelm  a  system. 

Second.  I  recall  during  the  course  of 
the  testimony,  once  again,  the  para- 
dox or  inconsistency  in  our  positions. 
It  was  testified  that  we  are  way  behind 
the  Soviets  in  BMD  or  in  our  defense 
capabilities,  at  least  10  years  behind. 
The  logical  question  which  comes  is 
that  if  we  are  that  far  behind,  why  are 
we  not  reducing  our  offensive  capabili- 
ties? That  was  a  rhetorical  question. 
The  answer  is  that  we  are  not  doing 
that  in  any  way. 

I  raise  these  questions  because  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  certain  destructive  ten- 
sion between  moving  toward  an  expan- 
sion of  our  offensive  capability  at  the 
same  time  we  are  developing  a  signifi- 
cant defensive  capability.  I  believe 
that  creates  a  certain  instability. 

I  think  many  witnesses  testified  that 
one  of  the  worst  situations  you  can 
have  is  where  you  are  expanding  your 
offensive  capability  at  the  same  time 
you  are  building  a  significant  defen- 
sive capability.  Preventing  that  is  the 
rationale  behind  the  ABM  Treaty. 

It  may  be  that  this  administration  is 
committed  to  the  principle  of  repeal- 
ing ABM.  saying  that  it  does  not  work, 
that  they  have  not  abided  by  it.  and 
that  we  want  to  get  away  from  it. 
They  have  not  said  that  yet,  but  we 
may  be  taking  certain  steps  which  will 
lead  us  inevitably  to  that  conclusion.  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  are  prepared  to 
come  to  that  judgment  yet  or  to  say 
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that  moving  away  from  the  concept  of 
the  ABM  Treaty— that  it  is  a  deslabi 
lizing  move  to  start  making  systems 
which  are  defensive— maybe  we  want 
to  make  that  judgment,  but  we  are 
funding  programs  which  arc  going  to 
carry  us  to  that  conclusion. 

I  think  Members  should  be  aware 
that  there  is  a  certain  dynamic  or  a 
certain  tension  t)etween  the  two.  when 
you  create  an  offensive  capability  and 
couple  that  with  a  defensive  capabil 
ity,  and  you  are  in  fact,  in  my  judg- 
ment, promoting  a  crisis  instability  sit- 
uation. 

I  t)elieve  we  should  continue  the 
R&D  on  it.  I  do  not  know  what  an  ade- 
quate level  is.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
can  spend  $7.1  billion  in  1  year  on  a 
brand  new  program.  So  there  is  room 
for  disagreement. 

This  is  a  question  of  the  coherency 
of  our  objectives.  How  do  they  relate 
to  our  negotiating  process?  Are  we  not. 
in  deed  or  in  fact,  calling  for  abolition 
of  the  ABM?  Does  it  no  longer  .serve 
our  interests? 

I  have  listened  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  say  words  to  that  effect  on 
television,  that  he  has  never  been  a 
supporter  of  ABM.  and  if  he  did  sup 
port  it.  it  is  no  longer  relevant  in  view 
of  Soviet  t)ehavior. 

I  do  not  l>elieve  we  have  answered 
the  questions  that   I   think   are   rele 
vant.  If  you  combine  offensive  capabil 
ity  with  defensive  capability,  what  po- 
sition does  that  put  you  in.  in  terms  of 
maintaining  crisis  stability? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  refers  to  the  Hoffman  report, 
as  perhaps  this  is  going  to  trigger  a  re- 
sponse from  the  Soviets,  that  they 
would  overwhelm— that  that  would  be 
their  offense. 

I  l)elieve  the  Hoffman  report  says 
that  initially  that  would  be  the  Sovi 
ets'  response,  but  finally  the  report 
says  thJtt  after  they  find  out  if  a 
system  works,  and  we  do  not  know. 
and  that  is  why  we  want  to  go  ahead— 
that  if  the  SDI  defense  works  as  envi- 
sioned, then  the  Soviets  will  find  out 
that  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to 
overwhelm  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  going  to  be 
very  uneconomical  for  them,  and 
therefore  they  may  be  forced  into  a 
smaller  missile,  one  that  will  be  more 
survivable.  which  will  demand  more 
accuracy  and  less  megatonnage  and 
less  throw-weight. 

E)oes  it  not  go  on  and  indicate  that 
perhaps  after  they  initially  tried  to 
overwhelm  this,  that  necessarily 
might  not  be  the  case? 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  operative  words 
are: 

Their  current  program  emphases  suggest 
that  they  would  t)e  more  likely  to  respond 
with  a  continuing  buildup  in  their  long- 
range  offensive  forces.  However,  such  a 
buildup  would  not  necessarily  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  their  current  level  of  confidence 
in  the  achievement  of  the  strategic  objec- 
tives of  those  forces. 


Is  that  the  phrase  the  Senator  is 
talking  about? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  talking  about 
that  language,  also. 

In  the  conclusion,  they  say  that 
would  be  the  Soviet  response.  But  if 
we  have  a  system  that  is  going  to 
work,  then  I  am  not  sure  that  is  going 
to  be  the  Soviet  response. 

Mr.  COHEN.  There  is  no  testimony  I 
heard  that  said  you  could  have  a  leak- 
proof  system. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  We  do  not  need  a 
leak-proof  system,  but  if  you  have  one 
that  is  fairly  clo.se 

Mr.  COHEN.  But  the  question 
comes,  are  we  committed  philosophi- 
cally at  this  point  to  saying  that  the 
ABM  is  out  the  window,  and  that 
rather  we  believe  in  the  concept  of 
trying  to  deploy  defensive  systems 
while  you  have  offensive  systems? 

The  whole  theory  behind  ABM  was 
that  you  have  a  greater  chance  of  in- 
stability if  you  have  an  offensive 
threat  coupled  with  a  defensive  capa- 
bility. 

Then  you  are  really  creating  insta 
bility  in  a  crisis  situation. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  We  are  not  ready  to 
discard  ABM. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  do  not  think  so 
either. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be.  I  think  that  treaty  is  still 
there,  but  that  is  why  we  need  the  re- 
search to  find  out  what  is  necessary, 
and  that  is  why  I  think  we  have  al- 
ready taken  a  whack  at  this  about 
$150  million.  I  think  another  $150  mil- 
lion the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  talk- 
ing about  would  really  be  counterpro- 
ductive. 

We  have  to  give  a  President  in  the 
1990's  the  options  to  make  these  deci- 
sions, and  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  is 
going  to  make  these  decisions  here  to- 
night. We  are  not  going  to  make  them 
tonight  or  next  year.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  start  turning  this  thing  down. 

I  know  there  is  a  lot  of  momentum 
out  there  to  say  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing   about    this,    keep    referring    to 

Star  Wars."  That  is  .strictly  a  defen- 
sive initiative.  We  are  talking  about 
defensive  weapons,  not  offensive  weap- 
ons. We  are  talking  about  defensive 
weapons  and  talking  about  a  Presi- 
dents  speech,  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  referred  to.  a.s  having  the  po.ssi- 
bility  of  rendering  nuclear  weapons 
obsolete  by  such  and  such  a  date  or  a 
date  in  the  future. 

I  think  that  is  certainly  a  worth- 
while objective.  I  think  the  Senators 
amendment  would  not  go  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  remaining  time  I  have  runs  out  I 
wish  to  correct  just  one  statement 
that  was  made.  The  reduction  is  $100 
million,  not  $150  million. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  use  his  microphone.  I  am 
not  sure  what  the  specific  request  was. 


The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  now  in 
tight  control  of  the  time  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Chair  kindly 
inform  the  Senator  from  Illinois  the 
time  that  he  has  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Nunn 
be  permitted  to  have  the  1  minute 
that  I  have  remaining  and  3  additional 
minutes  if  the  manager  of  the  bill 
would  be  good  enough  to  yield  that 
time  to  him. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  willing  to  pro- 
vide some  time  from  the  opponents  to 
Senator  Nunn. 

So  at  this  point  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  now  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
take  much  time.  To  me  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  deep  philosophical  argu- 
ment but  a  matter  of  economics  and 
efficiency. 

The  record,  as  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia no  doubt  recognizes,  and  I  must 
say  the  Senator  from  Virginia  did  a 
superb  job  in  these  hearings— I  have 
never  seen  a  more  patient  subcommit- 
tee chairman.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
did  a  superb  job  in  giving  the  adminis- 
tration time  after  time  every  opportu- 
nity to  come  up  and  clarify  the  record, 
to  set  forth  reasonable  logical  goals 
and  concepts.  Some  days  we  thought 
we  had  arrived  at  that  point  and  then 
before  the  hearings  were  over  most  of 
the  testimony  had  been  contradicted 
or  the  previous  testimony  had  been 
contradicted. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  what  we 
have  as  we  launch  a  new  program  basi- 
cally is  $28  billion  worth  of  research. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  emphasizes 
this  was  just  research.  It  is  $28  billion 
worth  of  research. 

We  have  a  record  that  is  replete 
with  contradictions  in  goals  and  objec- 
tives, with  contradictions  in  concepts, 
with  contradictions  al>out  all  sorts  of 
different  important  parts  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  not  against  the  program.  I 
think  it  has  considerable  promise.  It 
has  been  grossly  overstated  to  the 
American  people  in  terms  of  what  it 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  ac- 
complish. 

I  remember  being  in  a  hearing  with 
all  the  experts  from  the  administra- 
tion the  afternoon  before  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  so-called  "Star  Wars" 
speech  at  which  time  they  testified 
almost  unanimously  that  they  had  all 
the  money  they  could  reasonably 
spend  and  they  were  requesting  all  the 
money  that  they  could  reasonably  and 
prudently  spend.  The  record  is  replete 
with  that  testimony. 


The  next  night  the  President  made 
his  speech.  Since  that  time  we  have 
been  in  a  vigorotis  contest  to  try  to 
match  rhetoric  and  reality.  The  scien- 
tists have  been  trying  to  take  the 
statements  about  protecting  popula- 
tions and  all  of  that  and  get  it  down  to 
a  point  of  reality.  Secretary  DeLauer 
went  through  that.  All  of  them  went 
through  it. 

Let  me  just  say  I  think  that  this  pro- 
gram is  overfunded.  If  you  cut  the 
$100  million  out,  you  will  still  have  a 
50-percent  growth,  a  50-percent 
growth  from  1984  spending  levels  to 
1985  spending  levels.  A-  50-percent 
growth  in  a  short  time  of  1  year  with 
massive  changes  going  on  it  seems  to 
me  is  a  sufficient  growth  rate. 

I  think  what  the  administration 
needs  under  this  program  is  more  time 
and  less  money. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia for  his  remarks.  Indeed  the  sub- 
committee did  spend  many  hours  on 
the  subject. 

Let  us  make  eminently  clear  that  we 
are  talking  about  prograuns  which  are 
related  to  systems  for  the  defense  of 
incoming  ballistic  missiles. 

Second,  all  research  on  this  program 
is  being  conducted  in  compliance  with 
the  ABM  treaty. 

Third,  the  Department  of  Defense 
principal  witness.  Dr.  DeLauer.  said  it 
will  take  this  Nation  a  decade  to  catch 
up  with  the  Soviets  in  this  area. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Indiana  pointed  out,  the  President 
indeed,  everyone  occupying  the  Office 
of  President  of  the  United  States 
toflay,  would  be  compelled  out  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  take  the 
same  initiatives  that  President  Reagan 
has  taken.  Otherwise,  he  would  fore- 
close the  options  of  a  future  President 
in  the  1990  decade. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  to  reduce  funding  for 
the  stragetic  defense  initiative.  Let  no 
one  mistake  the  amendment  as  a  mere 
budget  adjustment.  The  intent  of  the 
amendment  is  to  frustrate  one  of  the 
most  important  new  thrusts  in  U.S. 
strategic  policy  to  have  occurred  in 
recent  times.  In  addition,  approval  of 
this  amendment  will  surely  have  the 
result  of  endorsing  the  House  action 
on  SDI,  which  cut  back  on  satellite 
survivability  and  arms  control  verifica- 
tion technologies  that  this  Chamber 
went  on  record  yesterday  as  support- 
ing. 

The  President  has  outlined  a  pro- 
gram that  holds  great  promise  for  en- 
hancing deterrence,  advancing  our  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  reductions  in  strate- 
gic offenBive  forces,  and  providing  a 
means  to  save  lives  rather  than  avenge 
them.  The  President  regards  the  SDI 
as  a  personal  initiative,  and  has  writ- 
ten to  me  and  other  Senators  urging 
that  no  further  reductions  be  made  in 
the  program. 


Much  of  the  debate  about  the  SDI 
has  focused  on  whether  or  not  de- 
fenses can  be  effective,  what  they  will 
cost,  and  how  they  will  affect  arms 
control.  These  are  precisely  the  ques- 
tions that  the  SDI  is  intended  to 
answer.  Again  quoting  from  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  letter:  "I  want  the  Con- 
gress to  clearly  understand  that  the 
SDI  is  not  a  decision  to  develop,  or  a 
commitment  to  deploy,  a  strategic  de- 
fense. It  is  principally  a  research  pro- 
gram." 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maine,  who 
has  left  the  Chamber,  while  this  re- 
search and  technology  program  is  un- 
derway, complementary  policy  and 
strategy  studies  will  examine  the  im- 
plications of  these  technologies  for, 
arms  control  and  for  the  important' 
transition  from  a  purely  offensive 
strategy  to  a  balanced  offensive/de- 
fensive strategy.  The  SDI  will  provide 
the  basis  for  an  informed  decision  by  a 
future  President  and  Congress  on 
whether  or  not  to  begin  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  a  U.S.  strate- 
gic defense  capability.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  program  has  been  structured 
to  be  in  compliance  as  I  have  said, 
with  all  U.S.  arms  control  commit- 
ments, including  especially  the  1972 
ABM  Treaty. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
argue  that  it  will  guarantee  that  the 
SDI  is  approached  with  appropriate 
caution,  and  cite  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission's recent  report.  In  fact,  Scow- 
croft cautioned  against  proceeding  to 
engineering  development,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  SDI  program 
now  before  us.  Relative  to  the  re- 
search objectives  of  the  program, 
Scowcroft  stated:  "In  the  Commis- 
sion's view,  research  permitted  by  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  important  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  realistic  possibilities 
which  technology  might  offer,  as  well 
as  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
an  ABM  breakout  by  the  other  side." 

The  SDI  program  is  intended  to  do 
exactly  that. 

In  response  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  I  wish  to  remind 
him  and  other  Senators  that  most  of 
the  ongoing  programs  that  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  have  enjoyed  the  bipartisan 
support  of  Congress  in  the  past  and 
are  essential  on  their  own  merits, 
quite  aside  from  their  application  to 
the  SDI.  And  the  Congress  has  done 
that  for  good  reason.  The  SDI  incor- 
porates important  technology  pro- 
grams aimed  at  providing  a  hedge 
against  a  ballistic  missile  defense 
breakout  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  view 
of  Soviet  efforts  to  significantly 
expand  this  ballistic  missile  defense 
capabilities,  efforts  that  raise  serious 
concern  about  their  compliance  with 
the  1972  ABM  Treaty,  an  aggressive 
research  program  on  the  part  of  the 


United  States  is  not  only  prudent— it  is 
essential. 

The  SDI  also  incorporates  programs 
intended  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  a  survivable  tactical  warning/ 
attack  assessment  system  and  a  satel- 
lite attack  warning/verification  capa- 
bility. These  programs  address  the 
very  concerns  expressed  by  Senators 
yesterday  regarding  the  need  for 
greater  satellite  survivability  and  im- 
proved verification  capabilities.  And 
while  it  is  not  the  expressed  intent  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  to  cut 
these  programs,  that  is  exactly  what 
will  happen  if  the  Senate  reduces  SDI 
funding  and  with  it  the  negotiating  le- 
verage we  will  need  in  conference  to 
restore  House  cutbacks  in  these  criti- 
cal programs. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  requested 
funding  level  represents  too  large  an 
increase  over  last  year  should  be  re- 
minded that  several  of  the  technology 
demonstration  programs  included  in 
the  SDI  were  in  the  concept  and 
design  phase,  and  are  now  moving  into 
the  most  costly  hardware  fabrication 
phase— the  natural  evolution  for  any 
technology  development  program. 

They  should  also  be  reminded  that 
the  defense  technologies  study,  direct- 
ed by  Dr.  Fletcher,  which  provided  the 
blueprint  for  the  SDI  program,  recom- 
mended a  technology-constrained  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1985  almost  half 
again  as  large  as  the  President's  re- 
quest. Even  the  fiscally  constrained 
program  identified  by  Fletcher  was 
significantly  more  robust  than  the 
President's  request,  which  reflected 
overall  national  defense  priorities  and 
budget  constraints. 

The  funding  requested  this  year  is. 
in  fact,  only  $250  million  more  than 
was  programmed  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  and  the  establishment  of 
a  focused  and  coordinated  SDI  effort. 
The  approximate  15-percent  increase 
represents  modest  increases  in  most 
program  areas,  with  significant  per- 
centage increases  in  the  area  of  surviv- 
ability and  lethality  studies,  which 
have  been  identified  as  important 
areas  of  uncertainty. 

Let  me  assure  Senators  that  the 
$150  million  reduction  recommended 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
flected budget  constraints.  It  is  not  a 
reflection  of  committee  dissatisfaction 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
gram was  presented  to  the  committee. 
The  concerns  of  the  committee  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  fiscal  year 
1985  request.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
committee's  concerns  demand  a  vigor- 
ous program  start  so  that  the  techno- 
logical uncertainties,  and  related 
policy  question,  can  be  resolved. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  rejecting  any 
amendments  that  seek  to  further 
reduce  funding  for  the  SDI.  The  level 
of  research  recommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  essential 
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if  the  program  is  to  get  a  vigorous 
start  toward  its  goal  of  moving  away 
from  our  current  sole  reliance  on  of- 
fensive retaliation  for  deterrence.  It  is 
also  very  important  in  view  of  ongoing 
Soviet  efforts  to  develop  expanded  bal- 
listic missile  defense  capabilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  dated  June  11.  1984.  relating  to 
this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dartmouth  College. 
Hanover.  NH.  June  11.  I9lt4. 
Hon.  John  W  Warner 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Warner:  We  are  writiriK  to 
you  as  scientists  with  experience  in  a  variety 
of  fields  of  research,  to  indicate  our  support 
for  the  President  s  proposal  to  defend  the 
United  Stales  against  a  Soviet  nuclear 
attack 

In  our  view,  an  effective  defen.sc  of  this 
kind,  even  if  less  than  perft^t.  will  enhance 
the  security  of  the  American  people  by  mag 
nifying  the  risks  which  cautious  Soviet  lead 
ers  must  contemplate  in  assessing  the 
chances  for  a  successful  preemptive  attack 
on  the  Unittd  States. 

We  wish  to  register  a  strong  di.sagreemcnt 
with  the  judgments  reached  by  a  panel  of 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  and  by 
Dr.  Ashton  Carter  in  a  background  paper 
prepared  for  the  Office  of  Technology  As 
sessment  (OTA),  to  the  effect  that  such  a 
defense  against  Soviet  missiles  is  technically 
infeasible.  Research  results  already  in  hand 
indicate  several  promising  technologies  for 
the  implementation  of  an  effective  missile 
defense.  Further  research  will  be  required 
to  determine  which  technology  or  combina 
tion  of  technologies  will  be  most  effective  at 
minimum  cost  However,  no  fundamental 
scientific  or  technical  obstacles  stand  in  the 
way  of  achieving  the  President's  objectives 
A  long  and  careful  study  by  a  highly  quali 
fied  group  of  experts  in  this  area,  reported 
to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  by 
Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher,  has  concluded  that 

a  robust  multi-tiered  ballistic  missile  de 
fense  system  can  eventually  be  made  to 
work."  The  same  language  would  have  ap 
plied  in  the  mid  1930s  to  the  promise  of 
radar  as  a  revolutionary  new  defense  tech 
nology. 

The  reports  by  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists  (UCS)  and  by  Dr.  Carter  state 
that  the  goal  of  an  effective  defense  against 
Soviet  missiles  is  unattainable.  We  find  that 
this  pessimistic  judgment  is  based  on  an 
analysis  which  is  seriously  m  error  in  sever- 
al critical  respects. 

For  example,  the  UCS  report  exaggerates 
by  a  very  large  factor  the  number  of  .satel- 
lites needed  to  counter  a  massive  Soviet 
ICBM  attack  in  it«  boost  phase  According 
to  the  UCS  study.  2400  laser  equipped  satti 
lits  are  needed  for  a  tK)Ost-pha.se  defense, 
whereas  the  correct  gumber  of  .satellites  is 
less  than  100. 

This  extreme  exaggeration  of  the  required 
number  of  satellites  has  the  effect  of  sur 
rounding  the  President*  proposal  with  an 
aura  of  costliness  and  Impracticability.  In 
particular,  it  brings  the  cost  of  the  boost 
phase  of  the  defense  to  well  over  one  trillion 
dollars.  When  the  UCS  calculation   is  cor 

reeled,  the  cost  of  satellites  deployed  in  the 

boost-phase    defense    comes    down    to    an 


amount  which,  when  spread  over  a  number 
of  years,  as  well  within  the  current  annual 
level  of  US.  expenditures  for  strategic 
forces,  as  Dr.  Keyworth  and  other  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  have  indicated. 

The  exaggerations  in  Dr.  Carter's  OTA 
background  paper  are  not  as  extreme  as  in 
the  UCS  report.  However,  they  are  still  sub- 
stantial. According  to  Dr  Carters  analysis, 
up  to  500  laser  equipped  satellites  are 
needed  for  an  effective  defense,  depending 
on  whether  the  attacking  Soviet  ICBMs  are 
spread  out  across  the  Soviet  Union  or  con 
centrated  in  one  area  Again  the  correct 
number  in  either  case  Is  under  100. 

We  find  that  statements  by  UCS  spokes 
men  al.so  exaggerate  the  effectiveness  of 
Soviet  counlermeasures.  and  underestimate 
the  penalty  that  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  Soviets  in  implementing  these  counter 
measures.  For  example,  one  proposed  coun 
termeasure  is  a  coating  of  ablative  material, 
spread  over  the  surface  of  a  Soviet  SS  18  to 
protect  the  skin  from  laser  energy.  The 
thickness  of  the  coaling  must  be  at  least 
two  grams  per  square  centimeter,  equivalent 
to  the  thickness  of  about  one-half  inch  for 
likely  materials,  to  protect  the  Soviet  mis- 
siles against  the  lasers  planned  for  deploy- 
ment in  the  U.S.  strategic  defense  In  a 
panel  discu.ssion  of  defense  issues  sponsored 
by  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad 
vancemenl  of  Science,  a  .scientist  active  in 
UCS  discussions  of  missile  defen.se  slated 
that  the  necessary  protective  coaling  would 
weigh  660  pounds.  Actually,  this  coating, 
spread  over  the  upper  Iwo-lhirds  of  a  Soviet 
SS  18  missile,  will  weigh  4.8  tons.  (The  SS 
18  is  twice  the  size  of  the  MX  and  is  the 
most  menacing  weapon  in  the  Soviet  arse 
nal.  The  U.S.S.R  has  deployed  308  SS-18s 
carrying  a  total  of  3000  warheads  with  the 
.same  accuracy  as  the  best  U.S.  warheads 
and  considerably  greater  destructive  power.) 
Since  the  payload  of  the  SS-18  is  eight  tons, 
such  a  Soviet  counlermeasure  would  reduce 
the  effectivene.ss  of  this  largest  element  of 
the  Soviet  ICBM  arsenal  by  60  percent. 

Furthermore,  the  specifications  for  laser 
brighlne.ss  in  the  US.  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative can  be  upgraded  if  the  result  prom- 
ises to  be  a  substantial  gain  in  effect i\eness. 
An  increase  in  laser  brightness  would  re- 
quire an  additional  increase  in  the  thickness 
of  the  ablative  coaling  applied  by  the  Sovi- 
ets to  their  ICBMs.  even  further  reducing 
the  payload  of  the  SS  18  and  making  this 
terrible  weapon  far  le.ss  effective  than  it  was 
before  the  defense  was  constructed.  That 
would  be  a  major  plus  for  American  securi- 
ty, and  an  important  step  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  President's  objective  of 
making  these  weapons  ■impotent  and  ob.so- 
lete.  ■ 

One  of  the  most  promising  possibilities  for 
an  effective  defense  against  Soviet  missiles 
IS  the  X-ray  laser,  who.se  basic  principle  has 
been  successfully  tested  .several  times  by  Ihe 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory.  According 
to  a  widely  quoted  propo.sal  discussed  in 
detail  by  both  the  Union  of  Concerned  Sci 
enlists  and  by  Dr  Ashton  Carter  in  the 
OTA  background  paper,  the  Soviet  Union 
could  circumvent  an  X-ray  laser  defense  by 
replacing  its  present  ICBM  arsenal  with  a 
new  generation  of  ICBMs  designed  to  burn 
out  quickly  at  altitudes  below  about  40 
miles,  well  within  the  earths  atmosphere. 
The.se  fast  burn  ICBMs  would  be  protected 
against  X-ray  laser  beams  because  X-rays  do 
not  penetrate  through  the  atmosphere; 
their  energy  is  absorbed  by  collisions  with 
air  molecules.  As  a  result.  Dr.  Carter  con- 
cludes. ■Fast  burn  boosters  would  therefore 


be  a  potent,  even  decisive,  counlermeasure 
against  almost  all  concepts  for  boost-phase 
intercept."  The  UCS  report  states.  'The  X- 
ray  laser  is  not  a  viable  BMD  (Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense)  weapon." 

This  proposed  counlermeasure  to  the  X- 
ray  laser  is  appealing  to  the  theoretical  sci- 
entist, but  has  no  practical  value  when 
tested  against  the  reality  of  Soviet  ICBM 
capabilities.  In  order  for  an  ICBM  booster 
to  burn  out  at  altitudes  below  40  miles,  it 
must  complete  its  burning  within  about  50 
seconds.  However,  the  boost  phase  of  the 
SS-18  lasts  300  seconds.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Soviet  SS-18  arsenal  is  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  an  X  ray  laser  defense.  Further- 
more, nearly  all  Soviet  ICBMs  currently  de- 
ployed are.  like  the  SS-18,  liquid  fueled  and 
therefore,  relatively  slow  burning:  all  have 
burn  times  in  the  neighborhood  of  hundreds 
of  seconds.  Consequently  the  entire  ICBM 
Soviet  arsenal,  in  its  present  form,  is  vulner- 
able to  an  X-ray  laser  defense. 

As  for  the  possibility  that  the  Soviets  will 
be  able  to  develop  new.  solid-fueled  ICBMs 
with  shorter  burn  limes,  the  fastest  burning 
ICBM  in  existence  at  this  time— either  oper- 
ational or  about  to  be  deployed— is  the  MX. 
which  has  a  burn  time  of  180  seconds.  Ex- 
perts who  advi.sed  Dr.  Fletcher's  panel 
stated  that  it  may  eventually  be  possible  to 
build  a  still  more  advanced  rocket  than  the 
MX,  with  a  burn  time  as  short  as  50  sec- 
onds, but  this  would  be  a  new  generation  of 
ICBMs  which  would  not  be  available  to  U.S. 
strategic  forces  until  the  period  1995  to 
2000.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  generation 
behind  the  U.S.  in  solid-fueled  rocket  devel- 
opment- According  to  Dr.  Carters  back- 
ground paper,  the  U.S.S.R.  will  still  be  rely- 
ing on  a  missile  similar  to  the  MX  15  to  20 
years  from  now.  The  Soviets  will  not  have  a 
fast  burn.  50-second  ICBM  before  the  first 
decade  of  the  next  century— 25  years  into 
the  future.  This  means  that  the  entire 
present  generation  of  Soviet  missiles— and 
the  generation  after  that,  will  be  useless 
against  an  effective  X-ray  laser  defense. 
Surely  that  would  be  a  worthwhile  response 
from  the  American  community  of  defense 
.scientists  to  the  President's  appeal  for  new 
defense  technologies  that  could  render  nu- 
clear missiles  'impotent  and  obsolete." 

In  concluding  this  statement  of  support 
for  the  President's  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive, and  rebuttal  of  some  of  the  objections 
raised  by  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists, 
we  wish  to  express  our  concern  that  as  a 
consequence  of  the  unquestioning  accept- 
ance of  a  seriously  flawed  analysis  conduct- 
ed by  a  group  of  scientists  without  working 
experience  in  present-day  problems  of  mis- 
sile defense,  and  yet  speaking  out  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  judgments  of  the  most  qualified 
dcfen.se  scientists  in  the  country,  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  be  deprived  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  protect  themselves  against  the  most 
serious  threat  to  their  existence  that  has 
existed  in  the  lifetime  of  this  nation. 
Sincerely. 
Signed  by: 

Robert  Jastrow. 
Founder  an  1  Director  (Ret.),  NASA's  God- 
dard  Institute  for  Space  Studies  and  Profes- 
sor of  Earth  Sciences.  Dartmouth  College. 
William  A.  Nierenberg. 
Director  of  Scripps  Institution  of  Ocean- 
ography.  Member  of  the   Defense  Science 
Board,    Member    of    the    National    Science 
Board,  and  Former  Chairman  of  the  NASA 
Advi-sory  Council. 

Frederick  Seitz, 
President  emeritus  of  Rockefeller  Univer- 
sity. Past  Chairman  of  the  Defense  Science 


Board.  Past  President  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  Past  President  of  the 
American  Physical  Society. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  It  will  be  very  brief. 

I  believe  I  am  the  only  Member  in 
the  Chamber  who  serves  on  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Could  the  Senator  from  Virginia  tell 
me  how  much  of  the  money  that  we 
appropriated  last  year  in  outlays  has 
actually  been  spent  to  date  or  will  be 
spent  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  do  not  have  that 
figure  at  this  time.  I  will  try  and 
supply  it  before  the  debate  is  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Senator  checks  he  will  find  that  he 
might  be  surprised  at  what  he  finds. 
Could  the  Senator  from  Virginia  tell 
me  whether  or  not 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
haps intimate  what  the  answer  is  since 
obviously  he  possesses  it? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  would  not  like  to 
put  it  in  the  Record  without  having 
the  numtjers,  which  I  looked  at  weeks 
ago.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
will  find  the  money  has  not  been  spent 
at  the  rate  we  appropriated  it. 

I  do  support  the  program. 

My  second  question  is:  Does  the 
Armed  Services  Conunittee  feel  confi- 
dent that  if  in  fact  this  $1.5  or  $1,445 
billion  is  authorized  and  appropriated 
by  the  committee  that  it  can  reason- 
ably be  spent  under  programs  present- 
ly contracted  for  by  DOD? 

Mr.  WARNER.  In  response,  the 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  would  only  say  to 
my  friend  from  Virginia  that  if  that  is 
so  that  will  be  the  fastest  gearing  up 
of  spending  this  kind  of  R«&D  money 
that  1  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  remind  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  this  relates 
to  ongoing  progrjuns. 

At  this  time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Virginia  and, 
as  no  surprise,  stand  in  opposition  to 
my  colleague's  amendment. 

Let  me  first  take  on  the  argument 
that  strategic  defense  is  destabilizing. 
There  can  be  no  more  fatuous  argu- 
ment made.  If  strategic  defense  is  de- 
stabilizing why  is  this  country  not  mo- 
bilizing in  response  to  the  building  of 
the  ABM  X-3  nationwide  and  of  the 
SA-12  local  ballistic  missile  defense 
system,  and  of  the  ABM  battle-man- 
agement radars  in  the  Soviet  Union?  If 
it  is  destabilizing  to  do  something  in 
our  defense,  what  happens  to  the  ar- 
gument that  because  we  can  kill  each 
other  so  many  times  over,  no  one 
would  dare  go  to  war  in  the  first  place? 

The  strategic  defense  initiative  is 
not  destabilizing,  rather,  it  seeks  to 


provide  protection  from  the  things 
which  terrorize  the  world,  both  free 
and  captive. 

Does  anyone  in  here  argue  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  not 
be  defended,  if  that  is  within  our  capa- 
bility? Who  would  make  that  argu- 
ment? 

Now  it  is  true  that  maybe  some  of 
the  things  we  are  funding  here  will 
turn  out  to  be  good,  and  be  deploya- 
ble,  but  that  in  some  future  time 
someone  will  be  able  to  counter  them. 

Let  me  answer  that  argument  by 
asking  who  in  here  feels  that  it  is  not 
worth  eating  tonight  because  tomor- 
row morning  he  will  be  hungry  at 
breakfast? 

We  are  buying  time  in  safety.  We  are 
buying  capability,  buying  safety  for 
the  American  people  in  our  time. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  said  this  is 
an  awful  lot  of  money  for  a  brandnew 
program  starting  up.  Well,  strategic 
defense  is  not  a  brandnew  program 
starting  up.  As  of  now  it  is  the  sum  of 
programs  that  have  been  funded  by 
this  Congress  for  a  long  time.  They 
have  now  been  put  under  one  roof. 
Certain  of  them  were  descoped,  that 
is.  reduced  in  scope  by  some  members 
of  this  administration.  That  is  why 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
finding  some  moneys  that  have  not 
been  spent.  Very  recently,  since  the 
administration  has  placed  a  single 
person  in  charge  of  the  program,  the 
organization  has  improved. 

We  hope  that  this  person  will  make 
sense  of  all  these  various  programs 
which  have  been  suddenly  thrust 
under  one  umbrella  called  SDI.  This  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  Star  Wars  or 
ground  wars  or  anything  else.  This  is 
for  the  defense  of  the  American 
people.  They  are  entitled  to  it.  Protec- 
tion of  the  population  is  the  first  obli- 
gation of  government. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
said  that  we  ought  not  do  this  thing 
because  space  has  always  been  a 
peaceful  place.  What  poppycock.  The 
Germans  were  the  ones  who  made 
space  unpeaceful  when  they  first 
started  sending  missiles  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, long  before  sputnik.  Since  that 
time,  the  Soviets  have  deployed 
weapon  after  weapon  in  space— we 
talked  about  one  of  them  yesterday— 
this  antisatellite  weapon  that  goes  up 
and  explodes  in  space.  We  also  use 
space  for  military  purposes  now.  but 
the  Soviet  Union  spends  70  percent  of 
their  space  budget  on  the  military.  An 
additional  20  percent  of  that  space 
budget  is  primarily  military. 

I  again  ask  what  Senator  in  here, 
knowing  that  this  country  has  within 
its  capability,  or  could  have  if  we  de- 
voted ourselves  to  it,  the  ability  to 
defend  American  people,  would  turn 
down  the  option  not  to  build  more 
weapons  of  destruction,  not  to  go 
down  and  add  to  the  nuclear  throw- 
weight  of  the  world,  but  to  take  care 


of  some  of  the  nuclear  throw-weight 
of  the  world,  to  stop  the  threat  to  the 
people  and  stop  this  crazy  program 
that  we  have  been  indulged  in  since 
McNamara's  time  called  mad  where 
two  great  powers  hold  each  other  hos- 
tage to  the  blinking  of  the  eye  of  the 
other.  Well,  we  have  this  capability. 
Let's  not  turn  it  down. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  some- 
thing that  I's  decent  and  respectable, 
and  the  obligation  of  Government: 
That  is,  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  wants  to 
cut  strategic  defense  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  says  strategic  defense  is 
overfunded.  Neither  of  them  will  say 
where  it  is  overfunded,  and  what  the 
alleged  overfunding  is  for  because 
they  do  not  know.  They  cannot  know. 
You  cannot  know  where  a  program  is 
underfunded  if  you  have  not  studied 
the  whole  program  and  know  what  can 
and  cannot  be  done. 

I  know  in  detail  that  the  program  is 
nothing  like  overfunded.  In  fact  it  is 
underfunded.  I  will  tell  you  where  it  is 
underfunded.  It  is  underfunded  in  the 
space-based  laser  program  that  the 
Carter  administration  put  in  place. 
The  Reagan  administration,  whose 
original  platform,  upon  which  it  was 
elected,  was  for  an  active  defense,  is 
spending  less  on  the  space-based  laser 
than  the  Carter  administration  pro- 
jected. Now  these  Senators  seek  to 
reduce  that  spending  even  further. 
Why? 

I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  forgive  us  if  the 
ability  to  protect  ourselves  was  turned 
down  on  a  night  when  somebody 
thought  that  turning  it  down  would  be 
a  nice  gesture,  to  go  along  with  the 
other  gestures  that  we  have  just  made 
to  Konstantin  Chernenko. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  have  a  minute  to  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  will  yield  a  few  sec- 
onds, but  I  will  control  the  seconds  as 
each  one  goes  by. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  simply  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  that  I  sat  for 
18  years  as  head  of  a  multinational 
corporation  reviewing  budgets.  I 
fought  very  hard  for  the  budget  proce- 
dure in  the  Senate  for  years. 

All  I  can  say  is  this  program  is  a  soft 
program.  It  had  many,  many  questions 
raised  about  it.  And  if  we  are  serious 
about  reducing  this  budget,  we  better 
reduce  it  where  we  can  reduce  it.  This 
is  not  going  to  terribly  hurt  that  pro- 
gram. The  House  has  determined  that. 
It  is  not  going  to  cut  into  it.  It  is  not 
going  to  cut  the  program  out. 

But  if  you  cannot  find  $100  million 
in  this— they  will  spend  it— but  you 
can  find  $100  million  here  and  cut 
that  out.  And  if  we  are  going  to  start 
to  cut  the  budget,  we  better  start  on 
just  this  kind  of  program. 
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Mr.  WARNER.  In  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  why 
did  he  not  cut  $500  million  out  of  this 
program?  How  did  he  arrive  at  $100 
million? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  arrived  at  it  very 
simply  because  two  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  said  they 
could  support  $100  million.  I  had  $257 
million  in  the  original  figure. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  think  .that  is  not  a 
very  constructive  manner  in  which  to 
override  the  judgment  of  many  hours 
of  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  collective  judgment  of  a  full  com- 
mittee. If  the  Senator  wishes  to  cut 
$100  million  out,  why  does  he  not 
amend  his  amendment  and  just  cut  it 
out  totally  as  to  the  defense  budget 
and  then  let  us  assign  the  priorities? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois consulted  with  two  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  who 
are  highly  respected.  Both  of  them 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  $100  mil- 
lion, in  their  judgment,  could  be  cut 
out  of  this  program.  That  is  the  figure 
I  agreed  on. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  at 
this  time  yield  5  minutes  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  will  not 
yield  any  more  lime.  It  is  going  to  be 
rough  and  tumble  from  here  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  less  than  5 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  just  wanted,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield  for  10  seconds— I  am 
not  going  to  ask  a  question. 

It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  get 
any  more  time  agreements  if  a 
Memt)er  on  the  minority  side  cannot 
get  10  seconds.  It  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  to  get  any  more  time  agree- 
ments in  this  body.  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  him  10  seconds.  I  apolo- 
gize. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  want  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  address  my  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia, I  was  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  such  time  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  just  want  to  serve 
notice  that  there  will  be  no  more  lime 
agreements  on  amendments  until  the 
attitude  changes,  because  if  I  cannot 
get  the  floor— I  have  no  time— then 
there  will  not  be  any  more  time  agree- 
ment. It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  be  given  3  minutes  and 
the  time  to  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec 
tion  is  heard. 


The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  the 
floor. 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
discouraged  that  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues appear  to  have  been  persuaded 
that  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  is 
nothing  but  'Star  Wars."  laser  battle 
stations  in  orbit,  bristling  with  weap- 
onry, "zapping"  Soviet  missiles  at  the 
least  provocation,  under  the  command 
of  esoteric  computers  .so  advanced  that 
they  can  win  at  chess  and  still  destroy 
everything  in  flight  even  with  one 
chip  tied  behind  their  back.  I  con- 
gratulate those  in  our  society  who 
oppose  the  program  for  having  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  that  impression.  It  is 
truly  a  public  relations  triumph. 

It  does.  Mr.  President,  raise  the 
question  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
work  to  provide  the  security  of  our 
country  through  Madison  Avenue  or 
the  wit  of  editorial  cartoonists  rather 
than  through  considered  examination 
of  the  facts  and  debate  on  the  merits. 
The  sad  truth  is  that  much  of  this 
debate  and  most  of  the  public  com- 
ment on  Strategic  Defense  is  devoid  of 
consideration  of  much  of  anything 
other  than  making  debating  points. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that,  in  fact,  the  great  weight  of  the 
program  is  not  focused  on  "Star 
Wars."  lasers,  and  the  like.  It  is  con- 
centrated on  some  considerably  more 
mundane  things.  Command  and  con- 
trol, technology  for  surveillance, 
tracking  and  discrimination.  Destruc- 
tion of  ballistic  mi.ssile  warheads  by 
conventional  means  in  the  middle  or 
at  the  end  of  their  flight. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing 
that  we  can  expect  the  program  to  ac- 
complish, in  the  interest  of  our  Na- 
tion's security,  consider  the  successful 
test  the  other  day  of  the  homing  over- 
lay experiment,  or  HOE.  In  that  lest. 
reported  in  the  press  yesterday,  we 
launched  an  experimental  vehicle  that 
intercepted  and  destroyed  an  inert  bal- 
listic missile  warhead  far  outside  the 
atmosphere.  The  destruction  of  the 
warhead  did  not  require  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion, or  indeed  an  explosive  of  any 
sort.  It  was  brought  about  by  a  physi- 
cal intercept,  by  the  one  vehicle  hit- 
ting the  other.  That  feat  has  never 
been  accomplished  before.  It  was  a 
considerable  achievement,  and  I  am 
proud  that  the  experiment  was  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the 
Army's  Ballistic  Missile  Defen.se  Orga- 
nization, located  in  Hunlsville.  AL. 

Consider,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
conventional  technology  included  in 
the  experiment  is  allowed  under  the 
ABM  Treaty  to  which  many  of  my  col- 
leagues attach  great  importance.  Con- 
sider that,  if  we  wished,  we  could 
deploy  a  system  of  100  such  intercep- 
tors in  full  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  that  treaty.  Consider  that  the  high 
altitude  of  the  intercept  means  that 
interceptors  of  that  type  could  destroy 
warheads  targeted  over  a  very  large 


area  on  the  ground.  It  implies  that  we 
can  do  something  that  is  far  more 
useful,  far  more  contributive  to  the 
national  security,  than  was  the  case 
with  the  terminal  intercept,  point  de- 
fen.se  systems  that  we  developed  earli- 
er. 

The  SDI  includes  many  such  promis- 
ing technologies,  as  well  as  the  more 
esoteric  ones  that  have  received  so 
much  attention.  Let  me  say,  however, 
that  over  the  course  of  a  long-term, 
carefully  considered  research  and  de- 
velopment program,  even  some  of 
those  advanced  technologies  will.  I  am 
confident,  show  great  promise.  I  am 
equally  sure,  of  course,  that  some  of 
those  technologies  will  prove  to  have 
little  utility. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  which 
technologies— various  kinds  of  lasers, 
particle  beams,  kinetic  energy  weap- 
ons, and  so  forth— will  fall  into  which 
category.  Nor,  I  submit,  is  anyone  in 
this  Chamber.  Nor.  I  submit,  are  even 
the  best  scientists  in  our  country,  even 
those  now  working  on  those  technol- 
ogies. 

Yet.  for  some  reason.  Members  of 
this  body  and  of  the  public  at  large 
are  willing  to  conclude,  and  to  argue  as 
an  article  of  faith,  that  the  technol- 
ogies will  not  work  and  that  it  is  im- 
po.ssible  to  provide  a  means  to  defend 
our  country,  and  our  allies,  against 
ballistic  missile  attack.  Those  same 
people,  of  course,  thereby  put  them- 
selves in  the  odd  position  of  advocat- 
ing a  continuation  of  the  policy  of 
■  Mutual     Assured     Destruction.  "     or 

MAD  "  as  the  acronym  appropriately 
reads.  Perhaps  they  should  consider 
upon  the  resulting  conundrum. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  possibilities 
of  rapid  technological  development, 
given  the  stakes,  given  the  great  possi- 
ble—possible—benefits of  our  science 
and  technology,  we  clearly  must  con- 
duct an  active  program  of  research 
and  development  that  is  much  broader 
than  just  lasers  and  'Star  Wars.  "  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President's  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  is  just  such  a  program, 
and  I  doubt  that  we,  in  this  Chamber, 
have  the  capability  to  start  microman- 
aging  technological  development,  as 
we  are  dangerously  close  to  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  40  years  ago,  people,  in- 
cluding respected  scientists,  ridiculed 
the  notion  that  we  could  have  satel- 
lites in  space,  that  we  could  put  men 
into  orbit,  that  we  could  send  Ameri- 
cans to  the  Moon.  That  was  laughed 
at.  It  was  called  science  fiction.  Well, 
we  know  what  has  happened,  and  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn]  can  testify  to  it  first- 
hand, as  could  our  distinguished 
former  colleague  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Schmittl.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  committee  position,  and  to 
give  a  solid  start  to  a  program  that 
will  certainly  benefit  every  American 
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and  that  may  well  be  the  key  to  our 
survival. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative is  one  of  the  most  important  new 
thrusts  in  U.S.  defense  policy  in  recent 
time.  I  fully  support  President  Rea- 
gan's historic  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive as  one  of  the  most  important  U.S. 
defense  programs  in  our  entire  mili- 
tary budget. 

The  level  of  research  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  essential  for  a  vigorous  start 
to  move  away  from  sole  dependence  on 
nuclear  offensive  retaliation  for  deter- 
rence. The  SDI  request  is  only  $250 
million  more  than  was  planned  for  re- 
lated programs  in  fiscal  year  1985 
prior  to  the  President's  speech  an- 
nouncing the  SDI  on  March  23,  1983. 
Any  reduction  in  this  $250  million 
Presidential  add-on  would  vitiate  the 
President's  initiative  significantly. 

The  other  body  has  already  reduced 
aspects  of  the  SDI  that  are  important 
to  strategic  warning,  satellite  surviv- 
ability, and  arms  control  monitoring. 
This  is  already  going  to  be  difficult  to 
correct  in  conference. 

The  SDI  will  provide  a  future  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  with  the  technolo- 
gy and  policy  assessments  required  to 
make  an  informed  decision  regarding 
the  development  of  a  strategic  defense 
system  fear  deployment.  The  SDI  will, 
in  the  nearer  term,  provide  a  research 
hedge  against  an  ongoing  Soviet  ABM 
breakout.  Such  a  hedge  is  especially 
important  in  view  of  extensive  Soviet 
ABM  deployment  and  research  and  de- 
velopment, including  an  almost  certain 
Soviet  violation  of  the  1972  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty.  And  the  Soviets  are  al- 
ready 10  years  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  ABM  technology.  The  Sovi- 
ets also  have  a  significant  lead  in  di- 
rected energy  technologies. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  research  for 
SDI  included  in  the  bill  is  already  well 
below  levels  that  experts  believed  were 
necessary  and  prudent.* 

Mr.  HESTjIN.  Mr.  President,  almost 
three  decades  ago,  research  and  devel- 
opment was  initiated  on  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  [BMD]  by  the  Army  in 
Huntsville,  AL.  During  most  of  that 
time,  the  United  States  has  pursued  a 
modest  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, deferring  any  move  to  begin  a 
BMD  engineering  and  development 
program  until  circumstances  and  tech- 
nology supper  tifd  such  a  decision.  This 
continues  lo  be  the  nature  of  the 
BMD  Program  today. 

This  year  the  BMD  Program  has 
been  included  in  the  budget  for  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  I  estimate 
that  approximately  half  the  amount 
reconunended  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  tiie  next  fiscal  year  for 
strategic  defense  is  dedicated  to  the 
continuation  of  conventional  BMD  re- 
search and  development.  I  heartily  en- 


dorse the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Program,  which  I  believe  signals  a  wel- 
come shift  in  strategic  policy  from  one 
of  extreme  dependence  on  nuclear  of- 
fensive weapons  to  one  designed  to 
eventually  make  nuclear  offensive 
weapons  obsolete.  I  am  also  delighted 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee's 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  proposal 
recognizes  the  importance  of  an  evolu- 
tionary approach  of  strategic  defense 
systems  combining  emphasis  on  near- 
and  far-term  concepts  which  I  have 
long  advocated.  As  I  have  stated  many 
times  before  this  body,  the  United 
States  must  maintain  the  option  of  de- 
ploying a  BMD  system,  of  relatively 
mature  technology,  within  a  decade. 
Based  on  the  demonstrated  progress 
of  the  BMD  development  program,  I 
believe  this  is  an  achievable  goal. 

In  the  years  since  it  was  initiated, 
the  Army's  BMD  Program  has  gone 
through  major  changes  in  emphasis 
from  a  concentration  on  advanced 
technology  to  actual  development  and 
deployment  of  a  system  at  Grand 
Porlts,  ND.  In  all  of  that  time,  in  spite 
of  the  shifting  direction,  the  defense 
expertise  centered  in  BMD-Huntsville 
has  produced  a  technology  that  has 
maintained  pace  with  developments 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  much 
more  costly  Soviet  BMD  Program. 

Par  from  being  a  never-ending  series 
of  paper  studies,  the  research  conduct- 
ed by  the  BMD  organization  has  pro- 
duced significant  technologically  ad- 
vanced defense  components  in  soft- 
ware and  radars,  optics,  missiles,  data 
processing,  communications,  tactics. 
and  systems.  The  results  of  this  re- 
search has  been  of  immeasurable  ben- 
efit to  the  United  States.  First. 
through  the  technological  advance- 
ments that  have  been  realized  from 
this  vigorous  research  and  develop- 
ment, we  have  successfully  maintained 
pace  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  my 
judgment,  if  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  decided  today  to  develop 
and  field  a  BMD  system,  the  system 
fielded  by  the  United  States  would  be 
technologically  superior  to  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  would  likely  incorpo- 
rate modern  phased  array  radars,  air- 
borne and  spaceborne  optical  equip- 
ment, distributed  high  speed  data 
processing,  and  high  acceleration  non- 
nuclear  interceptor  missiles. 

Second,  the  experiments,  demonstra- 
tions, and  studies  performed  by  the 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Office  have 
been  invaluable  in  preventing  techno- 
logical surprises  in  Soviet  Union  ballis- 
tic missile  defense.  By  pursuing  feasi- 
ble alternatives  for  BMD  system  com- 
ponents, the  Soviet  Union  kept  the  in- 
telligence reports  coming  from  the 
United  States  in  perspective.  Only  by 
looking  at  U.S.S.R.  research  and  devel- 
opment against  a  backdrop  of  U.S.  re- 
search and  development  have  we  been 
able  to  understand  the  significance  of 


much  of  the  work  on  BMD  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Third,  a  major  responsibility  of  the 
BMD  organization  is  the  very  critical 
one  of  readiness.  That  is,  the  United 
States  must  have  the  capability  to 
produce  and  deploy  a  modern,  effec- 
tive BMD  system  quickly.  Three  times 
in  the  past,  the  BMD  system  com- 
mand, on  short  term,  has  been  told, 
"Get  a  defense  system  out,"  once  with 
Safeguard  and  twice  with  Site  Defense 
and  Sentry.  In  every  case  the  team  in 
Huntsville  was  able  to  develop  the  or- 
ganization, plans,  desigrtis,  and  facili- 
ties and  to  assemble  a  Government/ 
contractor  organization  which  could 
successfully  produce  and  deploy  a 
modern  defense. 

Of  course,  only  with  Safeguard  did 
the  project  go  to  completion  with  the 
deployment  of  the  most  complex  mili- 
tary system  ever  fielded  by  the  United 
States,  a  system  which,  I  might  add, 
would  be  extremely  effective  against 
anything  in  the  Soviet  inventory 
today,  a  decade  later.  The  ability  to  re- 
spond to  unforeseen  national  and 
international  developments  quickly 
and  effectively  constitutes,  in  my  opin- 
ion, one  of  the  greatest  reasons  for 
pursuing  BMD  research  and  develop- 
ment and,  I  believe,  is  the  primary 
reason  that  Congress  has  supported 
and  continues  to  support  a  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Program. 

Just  last  Monday,  the  very  expertise 
I  have  alluded  to  was  clearly  evident 
in  the  successful  demonstration  of  the 
new  BMD  long-range  interceptor. 
Hundreds  of  miles  above  the  Earth  a 
nonnuclear  BMD  missile  guided  by  in- 
frared optics  and  advanced  miniature 
computers  collided  with  a  simulated 
Soviet  ICBM,  effectively  destroying  it. 
This  historic  event,  the  first  actual  kill 
of  an  ICBM  with  a  BMD  missile,  is 
clear  evidence  that  our  national  com- 
mitment to  a  nonnuclear  defense 
system  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit  and 
the  potential  of  defending  the  United 
States  without  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  realizable. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  this  momen- 
tum, it  is  essential  that  we  continue  a 
vigorous  BMD  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  Important  demonstra- 
tions of  other  pivotal  technologies  are 
underway  now  in  BMD.  A  small  non- 
nuclear  missile  guided  only  by  an  in- 
frared sensor,  advanced  performance 
interceptors,  and  an  aircraft  equipped 
with  long-range  detection  and  tracking 
optical  sensors,  will  be  demonstrated 
in  this  decade.  These  experiments  and 
demonstrations  are  the  keystones  of  a 
program  which  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  three  advantages  I  outlined 
earlier: 

First,  maintaining  pace  with  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Second,  preventing  technological 
surprises; 
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Third,  providing  a  hedge  for  the 
near-term  deployment,  if  required,  of 
a  BMD  system. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  year  the  BMD 
program  has  been  included  within  the 
larger  program  called  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  [SDI].  The  SDI  is  a 
research  and  development  program  for 
advanced  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Coupled  with  maintaining  the 
option  to  deploy  a  near-term  BMD 
system.  I  believe  the  SDI  program 
offers  great  promise  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  threat  of  nuclear  missiles. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  SDI 
program  has  been  that  certain  key 
components  of  the  system  are  infeasi- 
ble  and.  thus,  the  system  is  not  doable. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  vision  of  the 
day  when  nuclear  offensive  weapons 
would  be  olKolete  could  be  obscured 
by  a  premature  examination  of  the 
means  to  that  end.  Who  is  to  -say  that 
an  advanced  technology  system  em- 
ploying laser,  neutral  particle,  free 
electron  beam,  and  conventional  weap- 
ons cannot  be  made  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's goal?  After  6  months  of  study,  a 
team  of  experts  from  all  over  the 
country  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
James  C.  Fletcher  concluded  that  the 
United  States  must  go  forward  in  the 
research  of  this  technology  and  dem- 
onstrate some  of  the  advanced  compo- 
nents before  any  conclusion  of  feasi- 
bility can  be  made.  The  money  re- 
quested for  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative Program  for  1985  is  to  gather 
the  scientific  evidence  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  the  advanced  long- 
range  BMD  concepts  are  indeed 
doable. 

Another  criticism  of  the  program  is 
that  the  pursuit  of  an  effective 
counter  to  offensive  missiles  will  inter- 
fere with  arms  limitation  efforts.  It  is 
perplexing  to  me  that  effective  de- 
fense can  be  interpreted  as  a  threat  to 
nuclear  disarmament  rather  than 
what  it  actually  is:  a  valuable  induce- 
ment to  ballistic  missile  disarmament. 
Defense  is  not  provocative— it  is  the 
opposite. 

If  each  side  neutralizes  the  others 
offensive  ICBM  capability,  the  threat 
of  ICBM  aggression  must  be  reduced. 
The  history  of  our  country  discloses 
proudly  that  ours  is  not  an  aggressor 
nation.  But  many  times,  we  have  been 
caught,  with  almost  tragic  results, 
with  our  guard  down.  I  believe  that  far 
from  being  destabilizing,  development 
of  a  strategic  defense  system  would  ac- 
celerate and  guarantee  a  nuclear  bal- 
listic missile  disarmament.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  the  incremental  em- 
ployment of  a  highly  effective  defense 
against  offensive  missiles  will  ulti- 
mately drive  those  missiles  to  extinc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  conlusion,  I  hope 
that  the  humorous  label  of  'Star 
Wars"  which  has  popularized  the  stra- 
tegic defense  issue  does  not  disparage 
the  serious  and  responsible  nature  of 


this  important  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  believe  that  this  program, 
which  couples  demonstration  of  con- 
ventional ballistic  missile  defense  and 
advanced  strategic  defense  technology 
is  needed,  timely,  promising,  and 
should  be  approved  as  presented  to 
this  body  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  debates  on  the  future  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  antisatellite 
[ASATl  defense  program,  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiatives,  and  the  arms 
control  implications  of  those  efforts, 
serve  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  amendment  that  was  offered  to 
this  legislation  last  week  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Idaho, 
Senator  McClure,  and  which  I  cospon- 
sored. 

That  amendment,  which  was  ap- 
proved, called  on  the  President  to 
transmit  to  Congress  the  report  enti- 
tled, A  Quarter  Century  of  Soviet 
Compliance  Practices  Under  Arms 
Control  Commitments:  1958-1983." 
That  report,  prepared  by  the  Presi- 
dents  General  Advi-sory  Committee  on 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament,  will 
be  of  much  value  to  the  Congress  as  it 
attempts  to  make  informed  judgments 
on  such  matters  as  the  much  discussed 
test  moratorium  on  the  ASAT  systems 
and  on  the  other,  related  arms  control 
and  reduction  questions  with  which 
Congress  continues  to  grapple. 

As  one  Senator  who  has  tied  much 
of  his  previous  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's strategic  modernization  pro- 
grams to  a  demonstration  of  adminis- 
tration intent  to  pursue  true  and  veri- 
fiable arms  reduction  agreements  with 
the  same  vigor  that  it  has  used  to  seek 
approval  of  its  defense  budget  re- 
quests. I  can  state  that  I  am  very  in- 
terested in  receiving  and  reviewing  the 
contents  of  the  Advisory  Committee's 
report. 

If  the  report  indicates  a  general 
Soviet  effort  to  comply  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  agreements  to  which 
it  is  a  parly,  then  we  should  vigorously 
renew  our  efforts  to  reach  new  arms 
accords  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Other- 
wise, obviously,  we  would  need  to  take 
a  close  look  at  where  we  are  with  the 
Soviets  in  regard  to  arms  control 
agreements  and,  more  importantly,  in 
what  direction  we  should  go. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  congratulate 
Senator  McClure  for  his  effort  and 
urge  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  report  when  it  is  transmitted  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  seriously  undermines  the 
strategic  defense  initiative.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  may  not  recognize 
that.  It.  in  fact.  does.  If  he  wants  to 
know  what  can  intelligently  be  spent. 


the  Fletcher  Commission  has  told  us 
that  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $2.6  billion  could  be  intelligently 
spent  for  research  and  development  in 
this  fiscal  year. 

To  the  extent  that  it  so  seriously  un- 
dermines this  program,  his  amend- 
ment does  indeed  relegate  us  to  con- 
tinued dependency  upon  the  deterrent 
of  'mutually  assured  destruction." 

Research  into  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative does  offer  the  hope,  if  not  the 
sure  promise,  of  allowing  us  to  escape 
from  that  potentially  very  dangerous 
dependency. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  Senator's 
letter  to  an  admonition  of  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  urging  caution  with 
respect  to  proceeding  to  "engineering 
development."  This  is  not  engineering 
development.  We  are  a  long  way  from 
that.  What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  engi- 
neering but  research.  Even  the 
harshest  critics  of  the  SDI  effort, 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists, 
have  advocated  research  and  develop- 
ment, saying: 

It  is  needed  to  protect  us  from  Soviet  sur- 
prises and  might  uncover  concepts  which 
could  actually  provide  a  viable  defense. 

There  is  concern  expressed  in  the 
Senators  letter  about  the  arms  con- 
trol implications  of  SDI.  He  fears  that 
this  program  of  research  may  be  de- 
stabilizing. The  Senator  from  Illinois 
said  that  he  fully  appreciates  the  sub- 
stantial investment  the  Soviets  have 
been  making  in  their  own  strategic  de- 
fense. 

Does  he  recognize,  as  do  Keith  B. 
Payne  and  Colin  S.  Gray,  writing  in 
the  current  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
that  there  is  a  great  jeopardy  if.  in 
fact,  that  substantial  Soviet  invest- 
ment in  strategic  defense  research 
leads  them  to  "even  a  limited  effective 
unilateral  Soviet  [BMD]  system.  "  This 
is  what  these  gentlemen  say  in  the 
current  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

A  unilateral  Soviet  [BMDl  system  of  even 
limited  effectiveness  could  be  highly  desta- 
bilizing in  the  context  of  existing  Soviet  of- 
fensive first  strike  capabilities  and  extensive 
air  defense  and  civil  defense  preparations: 
the  U.S.  deterrent  threat  could  be  severely 
degraded  by  the  combination  of  the  Soviet 
first  strike  potential  to  destroy  American 
strategic  nuclear  forces  and  a  Soviet  defense 
against  surviving  American  forces. 

This  combination  of  Soviet  offensive  and 
defensive  capabilities  could  increase  first- 
strike  incentives  during  a  crisis  if  Soviet 
leaders  were  persuaded  that  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
defenses  might  be  capable  of  largely  absorb- 
ing the  much-diminished  U.S.  retaliatory  ca- 
pability. 

Thus,  early  deployment  by  the  United 
States  of  a  ballistic  missile  defense  for  its 
retaliatory  forces  would  not  only  help  to 
ensure  the  survival  of  U.S.  strategic  weap- 
ons, but  would  also  assist  in  preserving  the 
credibility  of  the  U.S.  offensive  deterent  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  what  they  are  saying 
is  that  if  we  allow  the  Soviets  to  gain 
so  substantial  a  lead  that,  in  fact,  they 
can  deploy,  as  they  say.  a  system  of 


"even  limited  effectiveness,"  they  will 
be  tempted  to  use  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  dare  not  lose  the 
opportunity  to  "help  to  ensure  the 
survival  of  U.S.  strategic  weap- 
ons .  .  .  [thereby]  preserving  the 
credibility  of  the  U.S.  offensive  deter- 
rent during  an  otherwise  potentially 
unstable  transition  period." 

We  dare  not,  Mr.  President,  but  we 
are  in  grave  danger  of  doing  precisely 
that  by  stinting  further  on  the  re- 
search and  development  program  rec- 
ommended by  Dr.  Fletcher  (former  di- 
rector of  [NASA])  and  his  technologi- 
cal panel.  We  are  in  danger  of  destabi- 
lizing the  nuclear  balance  by  inviting  a 
Soviet  first  strike.  We  are  tempting 
them  to  further  accelerate  their  effort 
to  achieve  what  Payne  and  Gray  call 
"a  unilateral  Soviet  [BMD]  system  of 
even  limited  effectiveness."  Because, 
Mr.  President,  if  they  achieve  such  a 
unilateral  defense,  we  can  no  longer 
accurately  speak  of  mutually  assured 
destruction. 

Oh,  no,  Mr.  President.  To  the  con- 
trary, we  must  come  to  the  grim  real- 
ization that  our  destruction  from  a 
Soviet  first  strike  is— if  not  assured- 
threatened  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  at  any  time  since  Hiroshima,  pre- 
cisely because  it  will  no  longer  be  de- 
terred by  Soviet— belief  or  fear  that 
they  will  share  in  the  destruction  we 
suffer. 

The  destruction  will  not  be  mutual. 
It  will  be  unilateral  U.S.  destruction 
that  we  assure  if  for  want  of  adequate 
funding,  we  fall  farther  behind  the  So- 
viets in  research  in  this  critical  area. 
We  all  know  the  timewom  parable 
that  for  want  of  a  nail,  a  shoe  was  lost, 
and  for  want  of  a  shoe,  a  horse,  a 
battle  and  a  kingdom  were  lost. 

Mr.  President,  much  is  at  stake  here. 
The  additional  $100  million  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  seeks  to  cut  will 
provide  no  cure  for  the  deficit,  as  he 
suggests.  Indeed,  even  if  not  spent 
elsewhere,  it  will  have  negligible  effect 
on  the  deficit.  But  it  is  a  high  cost  for 
America  to  pay.  It  will  cost  us  time, 
Mr.  President,  precious  time.  It  will 
send  the  wrong  signal,  but  one  grate- 
fully received  by  war  planners  in  the 
Kremlin.  They  will  be  encouraged  if 
his  amendment  succeeds. 

Mr.  President,  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois seeks  a  small  saving  where  the 
cost  may  be  the  hope  offered  by  the 
Fletcher  panel— the  hope.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  can  in  time— through 
long  and  vigorously  pursued  research, 
one  day  step  off  the  treadmill  to  a  nu- 
clear Armageddon  set  off  by  design  or 
by  accident. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois urges  that  we  spend  for  this  price- 
less hope— in  his  words— "The  mini- 
mum level  consistent  with  our  nation- 
al security  interests.  "But  his  amend- 
ment proposes  a  cut  far  below  our  na- 
tional security  interest,  a  cut  that  un- 


dermines and  threatens  our  security. 
His  amendment  must  be  defeated. 

If  we  are  to  err,  let  it  be  on  the  side 
of  hope.  Let  us  spend  not  the  uncer- 
tain bare  minimum  but  what  we  must 
to  achieve,  if  we  can,  escape  from  the 
anxiety  of  dependency  on  the  deter- 
rent of  mutually  assured  destruction. 
That  way  lies  a  realistic  hope  of  real 
and  lasting  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  under  the  control  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
an  additional  2  minutes  to  complete 
this  statement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifty- 
one  seconds. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Excuse 
me.  Fifty-one  seconds  remain  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  extended  under  this  agreement  to 
provide  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
such  time  as  he  may  wish  to  take. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  that  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we 
thank  the  managers  of  the  bill,  howev- 
er. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  wish  to  use 
time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.    STAFFORD    (when    his    name 
was  called).  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  distinuished  Senator 
from  Tennessee   [Mr.   Baker].   If   he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"aye."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote    "nay;"  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 


drews], the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Tsongas]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  47, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  127  Leg.] 


YEAS-47 

Abdnor 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Armstrong 

HaU^h 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Hecht 

Rudman 

D'Amalo 

Heflin 

Simpson 

Dan  forth 

Helms 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Hollings 

Stevens 

Denton 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Dole 

Jepsen 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Kassebaum 

Tower 

East 

Laxalt 

Trible 

Evans 

Long 

Wallop 

Gam 

Lugar 

Warner 

Glenn 

Mattingly 

Wilson 

Goldwaler 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

Gorton 

Murkowski 
NAYS-45 

Baucus 

E:agleton 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Hart 

Nunn 

Boschwitz 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Percy 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Pressler 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Chiles 

Lautenberg 

Randolph 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Dixon 

Maihias 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Stennis 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Weicker 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-1 
Stafford,  against. 


NOT  VOTING-7 

Kasten  Tsongas 

Kennedy 

Roth 


Andrews 

Baker 

Bumpers 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  debate  on  the  matter 
that  was  just  voted  upon,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  apologies  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  and  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia if,  in  the  controlling  of  the  time,  I 
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in  any  way  exhibited  conduct  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  traditions  of 
this  Chamber.  I  extend  my  apologies 
to  both.  It  was  my  intention  to  com- 
plete a  dialog  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  then  yield  such  time  as  I 
had  remaining  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Georgia,  whose  judgment 
and  friendship  I  value  so  much. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  no  reason  or  need  to  apologize. 
We  all  get  caught  in  a  time  squeeze. 
When  both  sides  of  the  argument  are 
being  controlled  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  and  we  do  not  have  an  opportuni- 
ty over  here,  it  does  mitigate  against 
willingness  to  participate  in  time 
agreements  without  clear  understand- 
ing on  how  we  are  going  to  allocate 
time.  It  was  certainly  not  any  problem 
and  was  certainly  not  personal.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
his  kind  and  gracious  comments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
about  four  amendments  which  we  can 
now  accept.  We  do  expect  further 
Record  votes  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  the 
Senator  from  Texas  giving  up  the 
floor? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  197 

(Purpose:    To    require    a    report    to   certain 

committees  of  the  Congress  regardinR  the 

strategic  defense  initiative) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
PRESSLER].  for  himself.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Ma 
THiAS.  and  Mr.  Boschwitz.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  3197 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128,  between  Imes  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

REPORT  ON  STRATECIC  DEFENSE  PROCRAMS 

Sec.  .  At  the  time  of  the  submission  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Congress  of 
his  annual  budget  presentation  materials 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985.  and  ending  before  October  1, 
1990,  but  not  later  than  March  15  of  the  cal 
endar  year  in  which  such  fiscal  year  begins, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\'- 
ices  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  on  the  strategic  defense  initiative,  in 
eluding— 

(1)  details  of  all  programs  and  projects  in- 
cluded in  the  strategic  defense  initiative  and 


administered  by  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States; 

(2)  a  clear  definition  of  the  objective(s)  of 
the  strategic  defense  initiative: 

(3)  an  explanation  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween that  objective(s)  and  each  program 
and  project  associated  with  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative; 

(4>  an  identification  of  technology  base  ef- 
forts being  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Energy 
having  a  relationship  to  the  objective(s)  of 
the  strategic  defen.se  initiative. 

(5)  details  on  the  funding  of  programs  and 
projects  for  the  strategic  defense  initiative, 
including  — 

I  A)  prior  and  current  year  funding  levels 
for  all  such  programs  and  projects  in  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  budgetary  pres- 
entation materials; 

(B)  the  amount  requested  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  programs  and  projects  for  the 
fi.scal  year  for  which  the  budget  is  submit- 
ted; and 

iCi  the  amount  programmed  to  be  re- 
quested for  the  following  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  noncontroversial.  It 
calls  for  a  report  which  will  help  clari- 
fy the  objectives  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiatives  ESDI]  and  will  help  to 
identify  all  programs  related  to  the 
SDI's  objectives  and  the  full  cost  of 
this  endeaver.  Senators  Percy.  Ma- 
THiAs.  and  Boschwitz  join  me  as  co- 
sponsors. 

First,  this  amendment  asks  for  a 
clear  definition  of  the  objective  or  ob- 
jectives of  the  SDI.  Some  people 
cannot  help  but  be  confused  on  what 
the  SDI  seeks  to  accomplish  since  dif- 
ferent officials,  or  even  the  same  offi- 
cial speaking  on  different  days,  have 
suggested  a  myriad  of  goals  for  the 
SDI.  Is  it  a  program  that  seeks  to  pro- 
tect people  from  nuclear  attack,  as 
some  contend?  Is  the  SDI  designed  to 
protect  U.S.  missile  silos,  as  others 
claim?  Is  the  SDI  designed  to  deal 
with  all  nuclear  delivery  systems,  in- 
cluding cruise  missiles  and  bombers,  or 
does  it  aim  to  defeat  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  alone,  as  proposed  by 
the  Fletcher  panel?  Is  the  SDI  direct- 
ed at  a  long  term  goal,  decades  away 
from  completion,  or  does  it  intend  to 
deal  with  the  more  immediate  concern 
of  Soviet  breakout  as  well,  as  General 
Abrahamson  stales? 

It  should  be  evident  to  all  Senators 
that  we  need  a  clear  definition  of  the 
SDI's  objective  or  objectives.  This 
amendment  will  require  that  a  clear 
definition  be  provided. 

Second,  this  amendment  requires 
that  the  DOD  explain  the  relationship 
between  this  objective  and  all  pro- 
grams and  projects  in  the  SDI.  It 
would  also  require  that  other  pro- 
grams and  projects  serving  this  objec- 
tive be  identified,  independent  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  currently  as- 
sociated with  the  SDI.  This  would  in- 
clude programs  and  projects  adminis- 
trated by  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  Senators'  attention  a 
recent    Congressional    Budget    Office 


study,  entitled  "Analysis  of  the  Costs 
of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative— 
1985-1989. "  conducted  at  my  request.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  study 
together  with  Dr.  Penner's  transmittal 
letter  to  me  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
CBO  study  has  identified  a  number  of 
programs  that  would  appear  to  be  dis- 
tinctly related  to  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  SDI.  Such  programs  and 
projects  include  research  on  particle 
beam  technology,  research  on  high 
energy  lasers,  a  laser  weapons  technol- 
ogies project,  the  Army's  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense  Program,  and  the  DOD 
high  energy  laser  facilities.  The  CBO 
looked  only  at  Defense  Department 
programs.  Programs  such  as  those  con- 
ducted by  the  Energy  Department's 
nuclear  weapons  laboratories  were  not 
considered.  Still  the  CBO  found  pro- 
grams costing  the  taxpayer  some 
$357.9  million  that  are  SDI  related  but 
are  not  included  in  the  $1.77  billion 
SDI  budget  request. 

The  CBO  study  represents  only  a 
preliminary  assessment.  There  may  be 
yet  other  SDI-related  programs  not 
identified  by  CBO.  This  amendment 
would  require  that  all  DOD  and  DOE 
programs  and  projects  related  to  the 
SDI  be  identified  to  Congress. 

Finally,  this  amendment  requires 
that  this  SDI  report  provide  detailed 
budgetary  information  on  the  SDI.  in- 
cluding past,  present,  and  future  fund- 
ing levels  I  believe  that  the  American 
taxpayer  deserves  to  know  the  full 
scope  and  the  detailed  cost  of  this  very 
expensive  program.  Americans  have 
every  right  to  know  what  these  ex- 
penditures will  buy.  I  believe  that  a 
report  providing  a  full  disclosure  of 
the  details  of  this  effort  is  required,  if 
we  in  the  Congress  are  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  re- 
quires a  full  and  open  presentation  of 
the  factual  details  and  the  cost  of  the 
strategic  defense  initiative.  I  believe  it 
deserves  the  support  of  every  U.S. 
Senator. 

The  managers  of  this  bill  have  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  a  detailed  report 
on  the  SDI.  This  amendment  repre- 
sents a  refinement  of  printed  amend- 
ment No.  3157.  I  believe  that  the  bill's 
managers  will  agree  to  accept  this  new 
language. 

We  have  very  carefully  worked  this 
amendment  through  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority. I  understand  it  has  been  agreed 
to  on  all  sides. 

With  that.  I  thank  the  manager  of 
the  bill  for  his  courtesy,  and  the  mi- 
nority manager  and  their  staffs  and 


my  staff  for  their  work  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  ask  its  adoption.    , 
Exhibit  1       ' 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  DC.  May  23,  1984. 
Hon.  Larry  Pressler. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
Oceans,  International  Operations  and 
Environment,  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mt.  Chairman:  In  your  recent  letter, 
you  asked  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  examine  cost  trends  in  Admin- 
istration spending  plans  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  You  also  asked 
that  CBO  address  the  question  of  whether 
these  plans  include  all  the  programs  needed 
to  support  strategic  defense.  The  attached 
paper  presents  our  results. 

In  making  our  examination  we  relied  pri- 
marily on  data  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DoD)  in  submitting  the 
President's  budget  in  February  1984.  (There 
were  no  major  changes  in  the  May  revision 
of  that  budget.)  We  did  not  attempt  to  go 
beyond  these  documents  to  assess  the  long- 
term  costs  of  the  SDI  or  to  evalute  its  po- 
tential efTectiveness  in  defending  against 
missile  atCacks. 

I  hope  the  attached  information  is  useful. 
If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let 
me  know. 

With  best  wishes, 

RmmLPH  G.  Penner. 

Director. 

Attachments. 
Analysis  op  the  Costs  qp  the  Administra- 
tion's    Strategic     Defense     Initiative, 

1985-89 

[Note:  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all 
years  referred  to  in  the  text  are  fiscal  years. 
All  dollars  are  budget  authority  dollars  that 
include  anticipated  inflation  using  the  Ad- 
ministration's economic  assumptions.] 

IlfTRODCCTIOR  AND  SUMMARY 

Last  year  President  Reagan  called  for  the 
exploration  of  defensive  technologies  that 
would  render  nuclear  weapons  "impotent 
and  obsolete."  The  resulting  Administration 
plan— called  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(SDD— ha£  sparked  intense  debate  on  the 
technological  and  arms  control  implications 
of  creating  a  novel  strategic  defensive 
system  based  largely  in  space. 

Many  in  the  Congress  are  also  interested 
in  the  costs  of  SDI.  This  paper,  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  Arms  Control.  Oceans, 
International  Operations  and  Environment 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  examines  near-term  cost 
trends.  It  also  discusses  whether  current 
SDI  plans  include  all  the  efforts  needed  to 
support  a  strategic  defense. 

In  summary,  the  paper  finds  that: 

The  Administration  plans  substantial 
growth  in  SDI  spending  over  the  next  two 
years;  from  $991  million  in  1984  to  $3,790 
million  in  1986.  Press  reports  suggest  contin- 
ued though  slower  growth  through  1989. 
While  such  rapid  growth  is  not  atypical  of 
newly  started  research  and  development 
(R&D)  programs,  the  SDI  will  consimie  an 
increasing  share  of  DOD  R&D  resources, 
growing  from  about  4  percent  in  1984  to 
about  16  percent  by  1989. 

Everything  else  being  equal,  growth  in 
SDI  funds  between  1984  and  1985  would 
have  been  larger  had  the  Administration 
funded  the  Army's  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
(BMD)  program  at  levels  planned  in  its  Feb- 
ruary 198S  budget.  Changes  in  BMD  fund- 
ing plans  Were  probably  tied  to  the  shift  in 


basing  plans  for  the  MX  missile.  BMD 
changes  not  only  offset  growth  in  SDI  but 
may  also  portend  a  more  fundamental  shift 
In  the  Army's  BMD  effort,  emphasizing  de- 
velopment of  a  capability  to  defend  entire 
areas  of  the  United  States  sometime  in  the 
future  rather  than  emphasizing  the  defense 
of  specific  military  installations  in  the 
nearer  term.  This  could  be  of  concern  to 
those  who  feel  the  United  States  may  need 
to  deploy  a  near-term  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense in  response  to  a  potential  Soviet  de- 
ployment. 

There  are  questions  about  the  inclusive- 
ness  of  the  Administration's  current  defini- 
tion of  SDI.  The  broad  definition  of  strate- 
gic defense  implied  by  the  President  and 
stated  explicitly  by  others  in  the  Adminis- 
tration embraces  defense  against  all  forms 
of  nuclear  attack.  But  the  SDI  currently 
contains  funds  for  research  on  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles.  Important  compo- 
nents of  a  more  comprehensive  defense- 
most  notably  air  defense— are  missing.  In 
addition,  there  appear  to  be  a  number  of 
relevant  programs  that  are  not  currently  in- 
cluded in  SDI  even  by  the  narrower  defini- 
tion of  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 

In  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  to  pro- 
vide objective  and  impartial  analysis,  the 
paper  makes  no  recommendations. 

Lawrence  J.  Cavaiola  and  Bonita  J. 
Dombey  of  CBO's  National  Security  Divi- 
sion prepared  this  paper  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Robert  F.  Hale.  Francis 
Pierce  edited  the  manuscript. 

BACKGROUND 

On  March  23,  1983,  President  Reagan 
called  for  the  United  States  to  develop  the 
means  of  rendering  nuclear  weapons  "impo- 
tent and  obsolete."  It  would  do  this,  he  said. 
by  developing  defenses  against  enemy  nucle- 
ar weapons  capable  of  destroying  them  after 
their  launching  but  before  they  reached 
this  country.  Currently,  the  United  States 
relies  largely  on  the  deterrent  capability  of 
its  strategic  offense,  which  is  designed  to 
discourage  an  attack  by  maintaining  sub- 
stantial retaliatory  capability  that  could 
survive  an  enemy's  first  strike. 

With  this  speech  the  F»resident  set  in 
motion  a  consolidation  and  expansion  of  on- 
going research  programs  for  defense  against 
nuclear  weapons.  The  resulting  long-term 
research  and  development  plan— known  as 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  <SDI)— calls 
for  devoting  nearly  $26  billion  over  the  next 
six  years  to  determining  the  applicability  of 
technologies  and  systems  concepts  to  the 
strategic  defense  mission.'  Many  of  these 
technologies  involve  such  exotic  approaches 
as  destroying  missiles  with  directed  energy 
or  "beam"  weapons  and  establishing  new 
space-based  surveillance  and  weapons  plat- 
forms. Systems  concepts  include  the  deploy- 
ment of  novel,  multilayered  defenses  that 
would  engage  weapons  not  only  as  they  ap- 
proached their  targets  but  also  at  other 
points  along  their  trajectories,  including 
shortly  after  launch.  SDI  also  continues  ex- 
isting development  efforts  like  the  Army's 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  program,  with  an 


emphasis  towards  integration  into  a  multi- 
layered  defense. 

Full-scale  development  of  most  SDI  weap- 
ons would  probably  not  occur  until  the 
1990s,  and  deployment  of  most  weapons 
would  not  take  place  until  early  in  the  next 
century.  Nonetheless,  the  SDI  would  be  a 
first  step  toward  creating  an  ascendancy  of 
strategic  defense  over  offense,  in  line  with 
President  Reagan's  call  for  a  "break  out  of  a 
future  that  relies  solely  on  offensive  retalia- 
tion for  our  security." 

plan  of  the  paper  and  SOURCE  or  DATA 

Many  have  expressed  concern  both  about 
the  feasibility  of  this  plan  and  about  its 
cost.  This  paper  examines  in  detail  the 
1984-1986  spending  plan  for  SDI  that  was 
submitted  with  the  Administration's  Febru- 
ary 1984  budget.  (There  were  no  major 
changes  in  the  May  revision  to  that  budget.) 
As  part  of  that  examination,  the  paper 
notes  changes  in  a  major,  ongoing  strategic 
defense  program— the  Army's  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense  (BMD)  effort— which  offset 
some  of  the  growth  in  SDI  funding  between 
1984  and  1985.  Finally,  the  paper  raises 
some  questions  about  the  total  cost  of  the 
SID  program  by  indicating  types  of  research 
that  are  related  to  SDI  but  apparently  not 
included  in  the  Administration's  current  es- 
timates of  the  cost  of  the  SDI. 

The  paper  does  not  attempt  to  project  the 
ultimate  costs  of  designing  and  deploying  a 
strategic  defense  system.  It  is  loo  early  in 
the  research  and  development  process  to  do 
more  than  speculate  on  what  those  might 
be.  Nor  does  the  paper  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  potential  of  defensive  systems  to  protect 
the  United  States  against  attacks.  Such 
analyses  are,  however,  being  attempted  in 
other  studies  being  done  for  the  Congress, 
such  as  the  ongoing  effort  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment. 

Data  for  the  paper  were  drawn  primarily 
from  the  descriptive  summaries  of  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  (RDT&E) 
programs  that  accompanied  the  1983-1985 
budget  submissions.  These  included 
RDT&E  programs  run  by  the  individual 
services,  defense  agencies,  and  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  All  these  data 
provide  information  only  through  1986;  offi- 
cial budget  figures  beyond  1986  are  unavail- 
able because  the  DoD  typically  does  not 
provide  details,  future  RDT&E  budget  plans 
to  the  Congress.  But  the  paper  notes  esti- 
mates for  years  beyond  1986  that  have  been 
reported  in  the  press. 

trends  in  costs 

Growth  and  sources  of  funding  in  1984  and 
beyond 
The  latest  Administration  budget  calls  for 
a  steep  growth  in  SDI  funding:  from  $1,777 
million  (79  percent  growth)  in  1985  to 
$3,789.8  million  (113  percent  growth)  in 
1986    (see    Table    1).=    While    large,    these 


'  Although  the  Department  of  Energy  will  be  in- 
volved in  specific  aspects  of  SDI  research,  the  De- 
partment of  D-  'ense  (DoD)  will  l>e  the  focus  for 
the  SDI  and  will  spend  the  large  majority  of  SDI 
funds.  Overall  program  management  has  been  con- 
solidated within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (OSD).  with  the  program  manager,  Lt.  Gen. 
James  A.  Abrahamson,  reporting  directly  to  the 
Secretary.  Each  of  the  services  and  certain  defense 
agencies,  however,  will  continue  to  carry  out  the 
actual  research  efforts. 


'  These  figures  are  based  on  proposals  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  the  Administrations  February 
1984  budget  plan.  In  recent  testimony  belore  the 
House  Appropriations  Defense  Sul)committee,  Lieu- 
tenant General  Abrahamson  indicated  that  inter- 
nal DoD  plans— formulated  t>efore  creation  of  the 
SDI— would  have  funded  SDI-type  research  efforts 
at  about  $1,527  million  in  1985,  $2,600  million  in 
1986.  and  $15,000  million  for  period  1985-89.  Note 
also  that  in  its  report  on  the  1985  authorization  bill 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  recommend- 
ed the  deletion  of  $407  million  from  the  SDI. 
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growth  rates  are  not  uncharacteristic  of 
new  RDT&E  efforts.  In  1984.  all  SDI  funds 
except  for  a  $50  million  contingency  fund 
come  from  programs  in  existence  before  the 
Presidents  speech.  By  1986,  however,  new 
funds  comprise  52  percent  of  total  SDI 
funding. 


TABLE  1  -GROWTH  AND  SOURCES  Of  FUNDING  FOR  SDI, 
BY  FISCAL  YEAR 
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Detailed  plans  for  SDI  spending  beyond 
1986  are  not  routinely  made  available    But 


estimates  published  by  the  press  show  SDI 
funding  continuing  to  grow  through  1989. 
though  at  a  decreasing  rate.  According  to 
these  reports.  SDI  funding  grows  an  average 
of  25  percent  per  year  from  1987  to  1989 
<see  Table  2). 

SDI  will  soon  be  a  substantial  part  of  DOD 
research  budget 
With  its  substantial  growth.  SDI  will  con- 
sume an  increasing  share  of  DOD  research 
funds  Table  2  compares  funding  for  SDI 
through  the  five-year  defense  plan  with 
overall  funding  for  DOD  research  and  devel 
opment  In  1984— the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram—funding for  SDI  comprises  only  4 
percent  of  the  DOD  RDT&E  budget;  by 
1989.  SDI  takes  up  16  percent,  or  more  than 
one  sixth,  of  the  total  DOD  research 
budget. 


Change  in  Army  BMD  funding  and  growth 

in  SDI 
Everything  else  being  equal,  growth  in 
SDI  funding  between  1984  and  1985  would 
have  been  larger  had  the  Administration 
followed  the  plans  in  its  February  1983 
budget  for  the  Army's  Ballistic  Missile  De- 
fense (BMD)  program.  Army  BMD  is  a 
major  part  of  SDI;  in  1984  it  makes  up  52 
percent  of  the  SDI  budget.  But  in  its  Febru- 
ary 1984  budget  plan,  the  Administration  re- 
quested some  $572  million  less  for  Army 
BMD  in  1985  than  projected  in  the  Febru- 
ary 1983  plan  (see  Table  3).  This  may  reflect 
elimination  of  plans  to  deploy  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  to  aid  in  the  survivability  of 
the  MX  missile  now  that  the  decision  has 
been  made  to  base  the  MX  missile  in  exist- 
ing Minuteman  silos.'  Whatever  the  reason, 
the  decrease  in  planned  spending  for  BMD 
offsets  some  of  the  growth  in  the  SDI  be- 
tween 1984  and  1985. 


TABLE  2  -COMPARISON  Of  FUNDING  FOR  SDI  AND  FOR  DOD  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION,  BY  FISCAL  YEAR 
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TABLE  3  -CHANGE  IN  SPENDING  PLANS  FOR  ARMY 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1984-86 
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Potential  Shift  m  BMD  Pnonties  in  SDI 
The  new  SDI  budget  structure  also  ap 
pears  to  change  the  funding  of  the  Army 
BMD  program  in  ways  that  shift  priorities 
toward  longer-term  rather  than  near-term 
systems.  In  recent  years,  substantially  more 
funds  have  been  devoted  to  the  BMD  sys- 
tems technology  program-efforts  directed 
at  the  state-of-the-art  technology  needed 
for  a  deployable  BMD— rather  than  the 
more  basic  research  efforts  of  the  advanced 
technology  program.  Under  the  reallocation 
of  resources  for  SDI  in  the  February  1984 
plan,  however,  there  has  been  a  shift  away 
from  this  pattern.  February  1983  plans  for 
Army  BMD  in  1984  would  have  allocated 
roughly  30  percent  of  total  BMD  dollars  to 
advanced  technology  and  70  percent  to  sys- 
tems technology;  February  1984  plans 
change  these  shares  to  45  percent  and  55 
percent,  respectively.  Published  data  do  not 
indicate  whether  this  shift  will  continue 
beyond  1984.  If  it  does,  it  may  represent  an 
emphasis — consistent  with  the  SDI  goal  of  a 
more  comprehensive  but  long-term  strategic 


'  The  February  1083  budget  showed  substanlial 
growth  in  BMD  funding  for  1985,  predicated  largely 
on  systems  development  for  possible  defense  of  the 
MX  missile  in  Dense  Pack   Many  felt  that,  had  the 


defense  on  longer-term  development  of  the 
capability  to  defend  entire  areas  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  specific  targets 
like  missile  silos.  But  it  could  delay— though 
not  foreclose— the  option  of  deploying  in 
the  relatively  near  term  a  BMD  system  to 
defend  hardened  missile  silos  or  other  stra- 
tegic assets  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  BMD 
deployment,  which  some  analysts  fear. 
Changes  in  SDI  Budget  Structure  That  Pre- 
clude     Estimating      Spending      Planned 

Before  1984 

In  light  of  the  planned  growth  in  SDI  and 
shifts  in  priorities,  it  would  have  been 
useful  to  know  whether  planning  for  SDI- 
type  projects  before  1984  anticipated  sub- 
stantial funding  increases  later  on.  This 
might  have  indicated  how  much  change  the 
formulation  of  the  SDI  actually  caused  in 
funding 

Estimates  of  spending  on  SDI-type 
projects  planned  before  1984  cannot  readily 
be  made,  however,  because  of  changes  in  the 
budget  structure.  Starting  with  the  1985 
budget  plan,  the  DoD  created  five  new  pro- 
gram elements-all  under  the  control  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense— that 
form  an  umbrella  under  which  future  SDI 
research  is  to  be  conducted,  (Program  ele- 
ment.s  are  the  basic  building  blocks  used  to 
structure  and  describe  the  defense  budget.) 
The  new  program  elements  are: 

SDI  Surveillance.  Acquisition,  and  Track- 
ing (Program  Element  63220D). 

SDI  Directed  Energy  Weapons  (Program 
Element  63221D). 

SDI  Kinetic  Energy  Weapons  (Program 
Element  63222D). 

SDI  Systems  Analyses  and  Battle  Manage- 
ment (Program  Element  63223D), 


Administration  and  the  Congress  elected  to  deploy 
the  MX  missile  in  Dense  Pack,  .some  sort  of  ballistic 
missile  defense  system  would  be  associated  with  it 
to  improve  the  survivability  of  the  MX  missile   Now 


SDI  Support  Programs  (Program  Element 
63224D), 

Beginning  with  the  budget  submitted  by 
the  President  in  February  1984,  all  DoD 
SDI  funds  for  the  years  1985  and  beyond 
have  been  placed  in  these  five  program  ele- 
ments. In  budgets  submitted  earlier,  funds 
are  still  spread  through  27  military  service 
and  defense  agency  program  elements.  Be- 
cause many  of  the  27  program  elements  are 
broad  in  scope,  anywhere  from  a  few  per- 
cent to  all  of  any  given  program  element 
may  be  subsumed  in  the  new  SDI  structure. 
For  1984  DoD  provided  a  Toadmap"  of  how 
the  1984  SDI-applicable  funds  in  each  older 
program  element  would  match  up  with  the 
five  new  SDI  program  elements.  Table  4 
shows  how  one  of  the  five  new  SDI  program 
elements  was  created  (the  remaining  four 
are  shown  in  the  Appendix). 

TABLE  A.— Example  of  change  in  budget 
structure  for  program  element  63220D 

(In  millions  of  nominal  dollars] 
Program  element  and                      Associated 
name  with  SDI 
1984  budget  structure: 
63304A— Army  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense—advanced technology 82,0 

63308A— Army  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense—systems technology 172.4 

62101F— Geophysics 5.1 

63424F— Missile  surveillance  tech- 
nology    7.7 

63424F— Advanced     warning     sys- 
tems         20.8 

63428F— Space    surveillance    tech- 
nology          22.5 

61101E— Defense  research  sciences.         6.3 
62301E— Strategic  technology 31.2 


that  the  Administration  has  chosen  instead  to  place 
the  missiles  in  100  existing  Minuteman  silos.  It  is 
unlikely  that— given  the  constraints  of  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty— any  of  the  Army's 
current  BMD  programs  could  substantially  improve 
their  survivability 


Prxigtam  element  and  Associated 

name  with  SDI 

62711E— Experimental  evaluation ..       10.0 

62715H— Defense  nuclear  agency 8.5 

1985  budget  structure: 
63220D— SDI/surveillance,  a<:quisi- 
tion  and  tracking 366.5 

Note.— For  other  SDI  procrun  elements,  see  the 
appendix. 

TABLE  5— COMPARISON  OF  FUNDING  FOR  SOI-ASSOCIAT- 
ED  RE'S  AND  000  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND 
EVALUATION,  FISCAL  YEARS  1981-84 

|ln  nullnns  ol  Mian  ol  nominal  biidpl  mllnnly) 
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No  such  roadmap  is  available,  however, 
for  years  urior  to  1984;  thus  estimates  of 
SDI-type  spending  in  earlier  years  cannot 
be  made.  Nor  can  CBO  estimate  the  amount 
of  SDI-type  spending  in  1985-1989  that  was 
planned  in  earlier  budgets. 

To  provide  some  notion  of  trends  in 
spending  before  1984,  CBO  compared  the 
historical  growth  in  the  27  program  ele- 
ments from  which  the  SDI  funds  were 
transferred  with  historical  growth  in  the 
overall  DoD  research  and  development 
budget.  Table  5  shows  that,  from  1981  to 
1984,  these  associated  program  elements 
grew  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  overall 
RDT&E  budget  and  represented  a  relatively 
constant  9-10  percent  share  of  the  research 
and  development  effort.  While  this  may 
suggest  that  SDI-type  funding  was  not  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  earlier  years,  it  is  not 
conclusive  evidence.  In  most  cases  only  a 
portion  of  each  of  the  27  program  elements 
is  assigned  to  SDI;  so  growth  in  all  the  27 
program  elements  may  not  accurately  re- 
flect growth  in  SDI-type  funding. 

HOW  INCIAJSIVE  IS  THE  DETINITION  OF  SDI 
COSTS? 

There  are,  of  course,  many  programs  that 
could  contribute  in  whole  or  in  part  to  stra- 
tegic defense.  The  Administration  has 
chosen  a  set  to  define  as  SDI,  and  these  pro- 
grams were  the  basis  for  the  above  discus- 
sion. But  there  are  other  programs  that 
many  might  argue  should  be  included  in 
SDI  but  are  not. 

The  choice  of  programs  to  be  included— 
and  hence  total  cost— largely  depends  on 
the  scope  and  goals  of  the  SDI  effort,  and 
some  of  the  Administration's  statements  re- 
garding the  goals  of  SDI  have  been  ambigu- 
ous. Funding  for  SDI  currently  includes  re- 
search and  development  on  antiballistic  mis- 
sile capability.  However,  on  March  27,  1984. 
Secretary  Weinberger  said  that  the  goal  of 
the  program  is  to  create  a  "thoroughly  reli- 
able and  effective  defense  against  both  bal- 
listic missiles  and  cruise  missiles."  <  This,  to- 

« Dr.  George  A.  Keyworth.  Science  Advisor  to  the 
President,  also  noted  In  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  the  Con- 
gress should  not  infer  "that  we  consider  submarine, 
air  breathing,  or  tactical  nuclear  weapons  any  less 
deadly.  They  are  also  to  be  addressed  with  the  De- 
fense Initiativ*." 


gether  with  President  Reagan's  call  for  ren- 
dering nuclesu-  weapons  "impotent  and  obso- 
lete," implies  the  goal  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive strategic  defense  system  that  could 
defend  against  all  major  types  of  nuclear 
attack,  including  attack  by  strategic  bomb- 
ers and  cruise  missiles. 

TABLE  6.-EXAMPLES  OF  PROGRAMS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN 
SOI  BY  THE  BROADER  DEFINITION 

|ln  millions  ol  dollars  of  budget  authority] 


l^am  dement  and  name 


1984      1986      1986 


64406f— Arti-satellite(ASAT)  R»D ' 203  6     1433     lOW 

63226E— Air    defense    surveillance/warmng    (teal 

nib») 315      300      300 

63401F— lieseardi  on  satellile  power  and  survivabil- 

ily  (Jihranced  spacecraft  technology)  6  3      310      29  0 

'  The  ASAI  pnjgram  also  includes  the  following  funds  for  procurement  and 
oonslniction  $19,300,000  m  1984,  $117,600,000  in  1985,  and  $153000  000 
inl986 

Table  6  gives  major  examples— though  not 
a  comprehensive  list— of  programs  that 
could  arguably  be  part  of  the  SDI  by  the 
broader  definition.  For  example,  SDI  fund- 
ing excludes  the  costs  of  the  'Teal  Ruby" 
program  to  develop  a  new  system  for  warn- 
ing against  attack  by  bombers  and  cruise 
missiles.  SDI  funding  also  excludes  costs  for 
the  anti-satellite  program  (ASAT)— a  system 
designed  to  shoot  down  enemy  satellites  in 
low-earth  orbits.  The  ASAT  program  would 
almost  certainly  be  a  necessary  part  of  a 
system  to  defend  comprehensively  against 
nuclear  attack.  Among  other  roles,  it  might 
be  needed  to  defend  U.S.  satellites  that  are 
assuming  increasingly  greater  importance 
for  tactical  warning  and  command  and  con- 
trol. Moreover,  ASAT  technology  could  be 
useful  in  the  development  of  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  system. 

More  generally,  the  Administration's  cur- 
rent definition  of  SDI  excludes  much  of  the 
cost  associated  with  defending  the  United 
States  against  attacks  by  enemy  bombers, 
yet  air  defense  would  be  an  important  part 
of  any  comprehensive  strategic  defense. 
Indeed,  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, in  its  report  on  the  1985  defense  author- 
ization bill,  expressed  its  concern  regarding 
overall  air  defense  efforts  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  SDI. 

Even  by  the  narrower  definition  of  SDI 
that  limits  it  to  ballistic  missile  defense,  a 
number  of  projects  closely  related  to  SDI 
could  have  been  included  in  the  funding  es- 
timates. The  summaries  that  accompany 
the  27  program  elements  from  which  SDI 
funds  are  drawn  describe  projects  that 
relate  to  SDI  but  are  not  included  in  SDI 
funding.  The  basis  upon  which  portions  of 
these  program  elements  are  included  or  ex- 
cluded is  not  readily  apparent,  particularly 
since  the  funds  transferred  to  SDI  are 
rarely  associated  with  a  particular  project 
or  projects.  Table  7  provides  some  examples, 
most  of  them  pertaining  to  research  in  basic 
beam  weapons  or  laser  weapons.  For  exam- 
ple, the  descriptive  simunary  for  Particle 
Beam  Technology  states  that  surface-based 
particle  beam  research  and  development  is 
not  part  of  SDI,  but  space-based  particle 
beam  research  is.  But  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
surface-based  component  in  any  sort  of  lay- 
ered defensive  system  since  most  such  con- 
cepts envision  attacking  incoming  missiles 
again  just  before  they  reach  their  targets  in 
the  United  States. 


TABLE  7,-EXAMPLES  OF  ASSOCIATED  RESEARCH  NOT 
INCLUDED  IN  SDI  FUNDING 

[In  millions  of  nominal  dollars  of  budget  authority] 


Program  element  and  name 


1984      1985      1986 


63650F— Advanced  radiation  technology,  46  7  12  4  37  1 

62301E-Str3tegic  technology      NA  53  7  804 

62707E— Particle  beam  technology 33  1  174  324 

61 102A— Research   on   missiles   and   high  energy 

lasers  4  5  80  7  6 

62307A— Laser  weapons  technology  156  212  22  3 

633n4A/63308A-Army  BMD  NA  15  38  2 

63424F— Miss*  surveillance  technology      liA  7  0  10  0 

65806A-WO  high  energy  laser  facility  36  2  39  4  38  9 

NA  =  Not  available 

Table  7  also  provides  other  examples  of 
other  programs  or  parts  of  programs  that 
are  excluded  from  SDI  but  seem  to  support 
it.  For  instance,  in  the  plan  for  1985  all  but 
$1.5  million  of  the  Army  BMD  program  is 
subsumed  under  SDI;  indeed,  the  Army 
BMD  program  is  a  conspicuous  part  of  SDI. 
In  1986,  however,  $38.2  million  of  Army 
BMD  research  is  funded  outside  of 'the  SDI 
effort.  Likewise,  Missile  Surveillance  Tech- 
nology is  included  in  SDI  in  1984  but  not  in 
1985  or  1986,  although  its  technology  sup- 
ports the  Advanced  Warning  System,  which 
is  part  of  the  SDI. 

Together,  Tables  6  and  7  raise  questions 
about  the  inclusiveness  of  the  current  defi- 
nition of  SDI  and  hence  about  the  total  cost 
of  strategic  defense. 

Appendix 

Table  A-1.— Example  of  change  in  budget 
structure  for  program  element  63221D 
[In  millions  of  nominal  dollars] 
Program  element  and                     Associated 
name  with  SDI 
1984  budget  structure: 
63304A— Army  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense—Advanced technology 8.5 

63308A— Army  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense—systems technology 12.8 

62101F— Geophysics .7 

63402F— Space  test  program 4.9 

62601F— Advanced  weapons 6.4 

63605F— Advanced  radiation  tech- 
nology         28.2 

61153N— Defense  research  sciences  5.2 
62768N— Directed  energy  technolo- 
gy            7.9 

62107E— 3d      generation      nuclear 

weapons 8.0 

62301E— Strategic  technology 72.5 

62707E— Particle  beam  technology .  10.0 
6271  IE— Experimental  evaluation  ..  127.6 
65805E— Tri-service  laser  range 25.0 


Total 317.7 

1985  budget  structure: 
63221D— SDI/directed            energy 
weapons 322.5 

Table  A-2.— Example  of  change  in  budget 
structure  for  program  element  63222D 
[In  millions  of  nominal  dollars! 
Program  element  and                       Associated 
name  with  SDI 
1984  budget  structure: 
63304A— Army  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense—Advanced technology 117.0 

63308A— Army  ballistic  missile  de- 

»fense— systems  technology 63.3 

62602P— Conventional  munitions....         1.3 
63438F— Satellite    systems    surviv- 
ability          5.5 

61  lOlE— Defense  research  science ..         1.0 
62702E— Tactical  technology 7.7 


Total 195.8 
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Profmm  element  and  Associated       The  amendment  No.  3197  was  agreed    made  by  so  many  who  have  preceded 

naine  u-tth  SDI      iq  US. 

1985  budget  structure:  Mr     WARNER.     Mr.     President,     I  Memorial    Day    is    testimony    that 

63222D-SDI/ltinetic  energy  weap-           ^  ^^^^  ^^  reconsider  the  vole  by  which  America  cherishes  the  sacrifices  of  its 

°"^ ^             .    .    ,  the  ajnendment  was  agreed  to.  heroes. 

TsBLxA-3.-Example  of  change  tnouaget  ^^  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that  It  is  because  of  those  sacrifices  that 

structure  for  program  element  632.3D  motion  on  the  table.  we  here  today  can  enjoy  freedom  in 

[In  millions  of  nominai  dollars!  ^^^  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  our  Nation  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

provram  element  and                Auocuited  ^^j.^^^  iq  j^  ^.p  consider  the  defense  authori- 

1984  budg^structure                       ""  amendment  no.  3.98  zation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1985.  it  seems 
63304A-Anny  ballistic  missile  de  (Purpose:  To  enhance  the  status  of  the  appropriate  at  this  time  that  we  ad- 

(ense-Advanced  technology 18  2  Award  of  the  Purple  Heart)  dress    an    issue    which    affects    those 

63308A-Anny  ballistic  missile  de  j^^.  vVARNER  Mr  President,  I  send  Americans   who   have   been   killed   or 

fense-Systems  technology                30.1  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  wounded  in  the  service  of  our  country. 

eSll^re'n^ucra'rrency  :;;      '11  fts  immediate  consideration.  The  Purple  Heart  is  the  decoration 

62715H-Defense  nuclear  agency     ^^^    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  used  by  the  military  to  recognize  those 

Total 82.7     amendment  will  be  stated.  who  were  injured  or  killed  in  battle. 

1985  budget  structure:  'Yhe  bill  clerk  read  as  follows:  The  award  was  created  by  George 
""n'^.^^^ln^^ent  '^''"''*'       82  7        The  Senator  from  Virginia  tMr.  Warner]     Washington  on  August  7.  1782.  as  the 

and  battle  management^              ^      o^  -  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3198.  "Badge  of  Military  Merit"  to  recognize 

'^:?;t:tuV/o%";SSam  Wewn/6"32^".D^  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  soldiers  with  unblemished  records  and 

riiro/ZliTuarsi  unanimous  consent  that  further  read^  who  performed  a  singularly  mentor.- 

^         ,  ^  ine  of   the  amendment   be  dispensed  ous  act. 

prrigram  element  and                 "Tk  c',  aith  At  that  time  there  Were  only  three 

1984  budg^structure  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  recipients  of  the  original  badge,  and 
64711P-System  survivability  (nu  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  for  the  next  150  years  there  were  no 

clear  effects) 3.6  The  amendment  is  as  follows:  additional  awards. 

6321  IP- Aerospace  structures  and  ^^  ^^^^  g^   between  lines  6  and  7.  insert  In   1932.  in  honor  of  George  Wash- 
materials 7  3  j^p  following  section:  ington.  the  Purple  Heart  was  revived 

63314F-Strategic  laser ^8  g^^          ^^^^^^   Chapter   57   of   title    10.  ^ith    new    conditions    for   the    award 

BiIi4A~^'vTaS"mS'de:  ' '  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  ^^ded.    including    the    occurrence    of 

fei^lJr^c^te^hnoS.     .  3.5  at  the  end  of  thereof  the  following  new  sec-  ^.^^^^    ^^^^j^^^    in    action    with    the 

61101E:  ''°"                             ,     ..      .       ^     f   .V,  enemy. 

Defense  research  sciences 3.0       1127     Precedence    of    the    Award   of    the  Additional    changes    to    the    regula- 

Otherreprogramming _J0^  ''"i^theTL  of  a  member  of  the  armed  tions  governing  the  Purple  Heart  have 

Total            33.5  forces  who  has  been  awarded  the  Purple  occurred  since  1932.  the  most  recent  of 

1985  budget  structure:  Heart,    the    armed    force    concerned    shall  which  broadens  the  criteria  for  ellgi- 

63224D— SDI /support  programs 33.5  afford  the  Purple  Heart  a  position  of  prece  bility    to    include    those    wounded    or 

Mr     TOWER     Mr     President  on  dence.  in  relation  to  other  awards  and  deco-  ^ined    by    terrorist    attack.    President 

behalf  of  the  majority  manager  of  the  rations  authorized  to  be  displayed  on  the  Reagan  executed  this  new  policy  by 
Srn    L^    Prepared'  to    accept    the  ^;:i[^i;;:J,,T.^y  Zl^^u^^^^^^^  Executive  order  this  year, 
amendment     of     the     Senator     from  [l^^  Xrded  any  awari  or  decoration  for  I  take  some  pnde  in  having  played  a 
South  Dakota.   I   believe  it   has  been  ^.^i^^  made  to  such  member,  or  if  there  is  no  modest  role  in  that  change, 
cleared   by   the   opposite  side   of   the  such   award   or  decoration   for   valor,   the  Today,  the  Purple  Heart  is  one  of 
gjsle.  highest  precedence.'.  many   decorations   available   to  mem- 
Mr    DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  mi-        (2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  jj^rs  of  the  military. 
nority    is    prepared     to    accept    this  of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  ynlike  other  decorations  which  are 
amendment  end  thereof  the  following  new  item^  based  on  judgment  of  circumstances 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  be-       1127     Precedence   of   the   Award   of    the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  content  of  recom- 
lieve  this  amendment  has  been  cleared  Purple  Heart.  mended   written  citation,   the   Purple 
on  both  sides.  The  amendment  is  con-        Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  y^art  is  awarded  on  "prima  facie"  evi- 
sistent  with  the  interest  of  the  Armed  my    understanding    that    the    distin-  ^^rice;  either  a  combat  wound  or  a  fa- 
Services  Committee  that  the  Congress  guished  minority  manager  of  this  bill  ^^^^^^ 

be  fully  informed  of  the  relationship  is  in  concurrence  with  the  purport  of  ^^^^    aspect    of    the    Purple    Heart 

of  the  various  technology  research  and  this  amendment  and  will  accept  it.  makes  it  unique  among  military  deco- 

technology    demonstration    programs       Mr.  President,  on  May  30.  1984.  our  ^.^^j^j^ 

included  in  the  SDI.  and  the  objectives  traditional  Memorial  Day  the  Mill-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^„  ^^y^^^  award,  the 
of  the  program.  This  information  tary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  dedi-  p^^  ,g  jj^^^^t  symbolizes  the  willing- 
should  contribute  to  informed  debate  cated  a  plaque  and  a  cherry  tree  in  Ar-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  throughout 
on  future  SDI  funding  requests,  and  lington  Cemetery  in  honor  of  all  re-  history,  to  risk  their  lives  in  de- 
will  serve  to  preclude  confusion  about  cipients  of  the  Purple  Heart.  frpedom 

what  is  and  is  not  included  in  the  SDI        Congressman    Sonny    Montgomery  '^"^e  significance  of  the  Purple  Heart 

program.    Although    the    amendment  and  I  had  the  honor  of  participatihg.  :/   ,/cSiS       'rsonS^     sacrifice 

calls  for  quite  detailed  funding  sum-        Subsequently,   at   the   invitation   of  '"  ,: 'f  °  UlTrs  not Towever  reflected 

manes,  it  is  not  intended  to  impose  re-  the   President.   I   participated   m   the  f  ""f, J^^  "^ '^ank mg  coSr^^^^^ 

quirement^   beyond   those   already   in  ceremonies  in   Nonnandy.  commemo-  '" ''//^^i?i''^!/J"^^^^^^^ 

place  for  important  programs  like  the  rating  the  40th  anniversary  o   D-day.  °'.J^;";'''^"^/Xr?   oUowing  the  es- 

sni                                                                   Many    heroic   soldiers,   sailors,    ma-  Through  ine  years  louowing  ine  es 

Mr    President.   I  move  adoption  of  rines.  and  airmen  who  participated  in  tablishment     of     the     P^^Plf     H^"^- 

thVLnenSnent  that  historic  event  paid  the  ultimate  many  other  decorations  have  been  es- 

ThT  PR^IDING     OFFICER.     Is  sacrifice  for  our  freedom.  tablished  to  recognize  valor  or  mento- 

there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques-        No  one  can  visit  either  of  these  hon-  rious  service.  ,     ,r,K 

tion  is  on  a^^ing  to  the  amendment  ored  places  without  being  moved  by  Today,  the  Purple  Heart  ranks  17th 

of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  the    dramatic    evidence    of    sacrifices  among    decorations    available    to    its 
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members,    preceding   only   the   Good 
Conduct  Medal  in  rank. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  would  direct  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  restructure  the  relative 
ranking  of  military  decorations  to  for- 
mally increase  the  recognition  accord- 
ed the  Purple  Heart. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  would 
cause  the  Purple  Heart  to  be  ranked  in 
precedence  immediately  after  the 
lowest  award  for  valor. 

Most  commonly,  this  would  place  it 
in  rank  foQowing  the  Bronze  Star. 

Mr.  President,  medals  are  awarded 
in  part  to  recognize  the  contribution 
of  those  who  serve  their  country. 

The  current  ranking  of  the  Purple 
Heart  does  not  reflect  appropriate  rec- 
ognition for  the  sacrifices  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  who  are  wounded  or,  in 
many  cases,  make  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice for  freedom. 

A  nation  cannot,  during  peacetime, 
forget  the  sacrifices  of  its  defenders. 

We  are  indebted  to  those  vetersuis  of 
wars  from  our  Nation's  past. 

We  are  especially  indebted  to  those 
whose  sacrifices  included  scars,  disabil- 
ities, and  the  ultimate— their  lives— as 
a  result  of  enemy  action. 

I,  therefore,  ask  that  my  colleagues 
support  this  amendment  which  would 
more  appropriately  recognize  the  sac- 
rifices of  our  military  personnel 
through  restoration  of  the  significance 
of  the  award  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  single 
out  for  special  recognition  Col.  John 
Campbell,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  U.S.  Senate  for  many  years, 
formerly  as  a  military  liaison  officer  to 
the  Senate  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  He  then  served  on  my  staff 
with  distinction  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conunittee.  He  has  been  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  in  two  instances,  and 
his  guidance  to  me  on  this  matter  and 
others  has  been  invaluable. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  my  friend  from  Virginia  could  make 
available  to  us,  prior  to  the  confer- 
ence, the  position  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  various  branches  of  service,  re- 
garding the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
make  that  available  to  the  conferees. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3198)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  3199 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  Americans  captured  or 
missing-in-action  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietnam  conflict) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3199. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  Section: 

REPORT  ON  UNACCOUNTED  FOR  AMERICANS 
CAPTURED  OR  MISSING  IN  ACTION  IN  INDOCHINA 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Congress  finds- 
CD  that  the  President  has  declared  the 
issue  of  2,489  Americans  missing  or  other- 
wise unaccounted  for  in  Indochina  a  matter 
of  highest  national  priority  and  has  initiat- 
ed high  level  dialogue  with  the  governments 
of  the  Lao  People's  Democratic  Republic 
and  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  on 
the  issue; 

(2)  that  the  United  States  Congress,  on  a 
bi-partisan  basis,  fully  supports  these  initia- 
tives to  determine  the  fate  of  Americans 
still  missing  in  Indochina  and  realizes  that 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  can  only  be 
achieved  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Indo- 
chinese  governments; 

(3)  that  the  government  of  the  Lao  Peo- 
ple's Democratic  Republic  has  pledged  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment resolving  this  humanitarian  issue,  sep- 
arate from  other  issues  dividing  our  two 
countries,  and  has  recently  taken  some  posi- 
tive actions  to  assist  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  resolving  the  status  of  missing 
Americans: 

(4)  that  during  a  recent  visit  by  a  U.S.  del- 
egation to  Hanoi,  the  Government  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  pledged  to  re- 
double its  efforts  to  account  for  those  serv- 
icemen still  missing  or  unaccounted  for  in 
Southeast  Asia; 

(5)  that  despite  this  pledge,  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  repeatedly  post- 
poned setting  a  date  for  the  next  series  of 
technical  meetings  and  the  transfer  to  the 
U.S.  government  of  eight  additional  sets  of 
remains; 

(6)  that  these  repeated  postponements 
risk  destroying  the  progress  which  has  been 
achieved,  and 

(7)  that  the  POW/MIA  issue  is  strictly  a 
humanitarian  matter  which  must  not  be 
linked  to  other  issues. 

(b)  The  Congress  strongly  urges  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Vietnam  to  set  an  early 
date  for  the  next  technical  meeting  and  re- 
patriation of  remains. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  strongly  urges 
the  President— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  officials  of  the  United 
States  Crovemment  consciously  and  fully 
carry  out  his  pledge  of  highest  national  pri- 
ority to  resolve  the  issue  of  2,489  Americans 
still  missing  and  unaccounted  for  in  Indo- 
china, and 

(2)  to  work  for  the  immediate  release  of 
any  Americans  who  may  still  be  held  captive 
in  Indochina  and  the  immediate  return  of 


all  American  servicemen  and  civilians  who 
have  died  in  Indochina  whose  remains  have 
not  been  returned. 

(d)  The  President  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  POW/MIA  problem 
which  describes  current  actions  being  taken 
by  the  Federal  government  in  carrying  out 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  This  report 
shall  be  submitted  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  alert  my  colleagues  that  I  think 
we  can  dispose  of  this  amendment  in 
rather  short  order,  but  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  several 
Members  have  asked  for  a  rollcall 
vote.  At  this  time,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  can  be  very  brief  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  believe  it  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous;  consent  at  this  time 
that  the  names  of  some  30  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  246  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Jepsen,  and  Mr.  D'Amato  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  cosponsors  are  as  follows: 

Senators  Glenn.  Baucus.  Zorinsky.  Hol- 
lings.  Ford.  Chiles,  Melcher,  Sarbanes.  Pres- 
sler,  Heflin,  Leahy.  Bradley.  Randolph. 
Moynihan.  Cranston,  Hart,  Hatch.  Bosch- 
witz.  Boren.  East.  Levin.  D'Amato.  Long. 
Proxmire,  Bingaman.  McClure,  Mitchell, 
Roth,  Pell.  Bentsen.  Huddleston.  Percy,  and 
Jepsen. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
fering as  an  amendment  to  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  a  somewhat 
changed  version  of  the  joint  resolution 
I  introduced  earlier  which  calls  for  a 
full  accounting  of  all  Americans  still 
listed  as  missing-in-action  in  Indo- 
china. 

Two  weeks  ago,  in  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  this  Nation  added  an 
unknown  soldier  from  this  conflict  to 
his  comrades  from  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  and  Korea.  Many 
feared  that  this  act  ended  the  chapter 
on  Vietnam  in  our  history  books.  This 
is  something  we  cannot  do.  There  are 
still  2,489  Americans  listed  as  missing- 
in-action  in  Indochina.  Their  fate  is 
unknown  and  we  as  a  Nation  owe  it  to 
them  and  their  families  to  pursue 
every  avenue  to  determine  their  fate.  I 
applaud  the  congressional  intent  to 
award  these  missing  Americans  a  spe- 
cial commemorative  medal,  as  a  result 
of  last  year's  Byrd  amendment,  and  to 
honor  their  families  in  special  ceremo- 
nies across  the  Nation  this  summer.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  the  ceremony 
in  my  State  which  will  honor  those  25 
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Nebraskans  who  are  still  unaccounted 
for  long  after  their  comrades  have  re- 
turned home.  But  I  believe  we  can  and 
should  do  more  for  them  and  their 
families.  My  concern  is  further  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  to  date  there 
have  been  over  200  sighting  reports- 
which  remain  unverified— of  Ameri- 
cans being  held  against  their  will  in 
Indochina. 

Our  Government,  including  the 
State  Department.  Defense  Depart 
ment.  and  National  Security  Council, 
has  been  working  to  obtain  a  full  ac- 
counting of  our  servicemen  missing-in- 
action. The  Congress  has  been  sup- 
portive of  these  efforts  and  I  personal- 
ly have  been  kept  up-to-date  on  devel- 
opments in  this  area.  This  amend- 
ment, which  I  originally  introduced  as 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  246.  calls 
upon  the  President  to  act  immediately 
to  secure  from  the  governments  of 
Indochina  a  full  accounting  of  our 
missing  Americans.  It  also  calls  for  the 
President  to  work  for  the  immediate 
release  of  any  living  American  still 
being  held  and  the  return  of  the  re- 
mains of  all  Americans  who  died  in 
action  or  captivity.  Additionally,  it 
calls  for  a  Presidential  report  to  Con- 
gress on  actions  to  be  taken  in  the 
near  future  to  achieve  these  goals. 

My  original  joint  resolution  has 
some  30  cosponsors.  Since  the  time  I 
introduced  it,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  held  a  hearing  on  it. 
After  consulting  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Department  of 
State.  I  have  made  some  wording 
changes  to  the  original  resolution 
which  are  reflected  in  my  amendment 
today. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
check  the  language  changes  with  the 
approximately  30  cosponsors.  includ- 
ing the  cosponsors  added  this  date.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  all  the  cosponsors  of  record 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  246  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  with  the  under- 
standing that  any  cosponsor  has  the 
rigfht  to  withdraw  if  he  objects  to  any 
of  the  redrafting  changes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Nonetheless,  the  intent 
of  the  original  joint  resolution  re- 
mains unchanged,  and  this  amend- 
ment remains  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. It  reflects  the  need  for  Congress 
to  remain  involved  in  the  POW/MIA 
issue.  It  states  that  Congress  is  keep- 
ing faith  with  those  2.489  families  who 
do  not  know  for  sure  the  fate  of  their 
loved  ones.  It  reiterates  our  heartfelt 
desire  that  this  matter  deserves  priori- 
ty attention  within  our  Government 
and  that  the  passage  of  time  will  not 
diminish  its  importance  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  expresses  the  resolve  of 
the  Congress  that  these  men  will  not 
be  forgotten. 
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Many  dedicated  people  in  our  Gov- 
ernment have  been  working  to  resolve 
this  matter.  My  amendment  is  not 
meant  to  reflect  adversely  on  these  ef- 
forts. It  does,  however,  reflect  the 
desire  of  Congress  to  be  kept  informed 
of  these  actions  and  to  work  with  and 
support  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  this  matter.  The  nations  of 
Indochina  should  know  the  mandate 
of  Congress  to  achieve  a  full  account- 
ing of  our  missing  Americans. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  stand  behind 
each  and  every  man  and  woman  who 
serves  this  country.  We  must  keep 
faith  with  them  and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Exon  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  I  have  worked 
with  Senator  Exon  in  suggesting  cer- 
tain modifications  to  the  original  text 
of  the  amendment.  I  am  delighted 
that  he  has  responded  in  such  a  coop- 
erative manner. 

The  modifications  came  as  a  result 
of  a  hearing  we  held  on  June  5,  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which 
gave  us  a  detailed  briefing  on  the  visit 
to  Hanoi  in  February  of  a  high-level 
U.S.  delegation  that  was  led  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  Ar- 
mitage  and  joined  by  Ann  Mills  Grif- 
fiths, executive  director  of  the  Nation- 
al League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

During  the  visit,  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  promised  to  redou- 
ble its  effort  to  account  for  the  miss- 
ing U.S.  servicemen,  a  pledge  that  was 
favorably  received  by  the  delegation. 

Since  that  time,  this  pledge  has  not 
been  fulfilled  or  followed  through  on 
by  Vietnam.  I  have  called  upon  the  Vi- 
etnamese Government  to  fulfill  the 
commitment  it  made.  They  have  said 
that  they  have  the  remains  of  eight 
additional  service  personnel  and  would 
turn  them  over.  I  now  call  upon  the 
Vietnamese  to  turn  them  over  and  not 
to  interminably  delay  the  meetings. 

What  they  are  dealing  with  is  the 
anguish  of  2,489  families  of  U.S.  serv- 
ice personnel  still  missing,  and  per- 
haps some  could  be  held  captive,  from 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

They  must  recognize  that  this  is  a 
humanitarian  issue.  They  told  the  Ar- 
mitage  delegation  that  this  was  a  hu- 
manitarian effort  on  their  part. 

And  yet  they  constantly  seem  to 
refer  to  other  political  matters  and 
then  defer  and  delay  the  next  meet- 
ing. I  call  upon  them  now  to  fulfill  the 
pledge  that  they  made  and  to  remove 
unnecessary  anguish  from  a  situation 
that  is  already  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult. 

I  commend  Senator  Exon  for  his  ini- 
tiative in  offering  this  amendment  and 
for  his  deep  personal  commitment  to 
doing  everything  possible  to  help  the 
U.S.  Government  gain  the  full  ac- 
counting for  the  2,489  U.S.  servicemen 


still  missing  and  perhaps  held  captive 
from  this  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  POW-MIA  issue  is  truly  a  bipar- 
tisan concern,  one  on  which  no  nation 
should  ever  believe  that,  for  example, 
divisions  on  policy  matters  might  exist 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

The  solid  bipartisan  nature  of  con- 
gressional support  for  all  U.S.  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  gain  a  full  accounting 
will  be  underscored  if  the  Senate  gives 
its  strong  approval  to  this  amendment. 
In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
wish  to  mention  that  on  the  evening 
before  Memorial  Day  in  Chicago  a 
most  unusual  ceremony  was  held,  a 
banquet  where  28  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winners  were  brought 
from  all  over  the  United  States  to 
appear  together. 

I  must  say  everyone  in  that  audience 
of  600  people  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
story  of  every  one  of  those  veterans. 
One  of  them.  90  years  of  age.  was  a 
veteran  of  World  War  I.  one  of  five 
living  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
winners  from  World  War  I. 

To  a  person,  they  pledged  them- 
selves in  every  way  they  could  to  assist 
in  connection  with  the  MIA-POW 
problem,  which  will  remain  a  great 
problem  for  all  Americans  until  we  re- 
solve it.  Hundreds  of  live  sightings  of 
U.S.  servicemen  have  been  reported  to 
us  by  refugees.  None  have  been  defi- 
nitely verified. 

I  support  and  back  the  President  in 
the  decision  that  he  has  made  that  the 
possibility  does  exist  that  some  serv- 
icemen are  still  alive  in  Southest  Asia 
and  being  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  As 
long  as  there  is  one  single  American 
there,  we  will  not  give  up  hope. 

I  was  very  delighted  and  pleased 
that  Anne  Mills  Griffiths  paid  tremen- 
dous tribute  to  President  Reagan  auid 
the  administration  for  developing  a 
strategy  which  is  fully  supported  now 
by  the  families  of  the  MIA  and  POW 
families. 

I  commend  the  administration,  and  I 
commend  Senator  Exon  for  his 
staunch  leadership  in  this  field.  • 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
very  much  the  kind  words  that  have 
been  said  so  well  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  thank  him  for 
his  help.  I  thank  him  for  his  support. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska,  Senator  Zorinsky,  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment before  us.  and  also  Senators 
Symms.  Cranston,  and  Denton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  speakers  on  this  amend- 
ment. If  there  are  none.  I  believe  we 
are  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  am  de- 


lighted to  note  that  he  and  Senator 
Percy  have  worked  out  a  suitable  com- 
promise on  what  was  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  246  and  now  has  become 
the  Exon  amendment  to  this  bill. 

I  think  it  is  a  commendable  amend- 
ment and  it  does,  I  might  add,  have 
the  support  of  the  administration,  and 
the  administration,  I  might  say,  feels 
that  a  full  accounting  of  POW's  and 
MIA's  is  of  enormous  importance. 

I  know  the  President  has  great  per- 
sonal interest  in  it  and,  therefore,  am 
delighted  to  express  the  support  of 
the  administration  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  SPEX:TER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Perot]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor.  I  think  this  is  an  excel- 
lent move  to  give  this  very  appropriate 
recognition.  I  support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 

If  there  be  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews], the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten]  would  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Tson- 
GAs]  are  necessarily  al)sent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  93, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  128  Leg.l 


YEAS— 93 

Abdnor 

Domenici 

Inouye 

Armstrong 

Durenberger 

Jepsen 

Baucus 

Eagleton 

Johnston 

Bentsen 

East 

Kassebaum 

Biden 

Evans 

Lautenberg 

Blngaman 

Exon 

Laxalt 

Boren 

Ford 

Leahy 

Boschwitz 

Garn 

Levin 

Bradley 

Glenn 

Long 

Burdick 

Goldwater 

Lugar 

Byrd 

Gorton 

Mathias 

Chafee 

Grassley 

Matsunaga 

Chiles 

Hart 

Mattingly 

Cochran 

Hatch 

McClure 

Cohen 

Hatfield 

Melcher 

Cranston 

Hawkins 

Metzenbaum 

D'Amato 

Hecht 

Mitchell 

Danforth 

Heflin 

Moynlhan 

DeConclni 

Heinz 

Murkowski 

Denton 

Helms 

Nickles 

Dixon 

Hollings 

Nunn 

Dodd 

Hiiddleston 

Packwood 

Dole 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Percy 

Sarbanes 

Thurmond 

Pressler 

Sasser 

Tower 

Proxmire 

Simpson 

Trible 

Pryor 

Specter 

Wallop 

Quayle 

Stafford 

Warner 

Randolph 

Stennis 

Weicker 

Riegle 

Stevens 

Wilson 

Rudman 

Symms 

Zorinsky 

-, 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Andrews 

Kasten 

Tsongas 

Baker 

Kennedy 

Bumpers 

Roth 

So  Mr.  ExoN's  amendment  (No. 
3199)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
stsrccd  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  majority 
leader  announced  this  morning  that 
we  would  be  in  session  until  about 
midnight.  I  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  what  the 
intentions  of  the  managers  of  the  bill 
are  now  with  regard  to  further  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  that  we  will 
be  in  until  about  that  time,  and  possi- 
bly slightly  beyond  it. 

And  we  already  have  some  amend- 
ments in  sequence.  We  do  expect  more 
rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Tonight? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Tonight. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  Senator  plan- 
ning to  be  on  the  bill  again  tomorrow, 
and  into  the  evening  tomorrow? 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  on  into  the 
evening  tomorrow  evening.  That  seems 
to  be  the  only  way  to  get  Senators  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  offer  their 
amendments. 

We  have  had  pretty  good  luck  this 
evening  in  getting  Senators  to  agree  to 
offer  their  amendments.  We  have  dis- 
posed of  some  very  critical  amend- 
ments. There  is  still  a  big  one  yet  to  go 
on  MX.  Unfortunately,  the  people 
who  were  going  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment are  not  here  this  evening— one  or 
two  of  them  are  not  here.  Hopefully, 
though,  they  will  be  ready  by  around 
noon  tomorrow.  We  will  get  on  that 
then.  Once  we  get  beyond  that,  once 
we  dispose  of  the  far-reaching  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon],  to  recommit  the  bill  to  com- 
mittee with  instructions,  we  will  have 
gotten  over  the  major  amendments. 
Then  we  will  be  on  those  of  less  con- 
troversy and  critical  importance. 
Hopefully,  we  can  finish  tomorrow 
night. 

I  have  already  had  some  indications 
that  some  Senators  will  not  offer  all  of 


the  amendments  that  they  had  origi- 
nally proposed  to  offer. 

Let  me  clear  up  one  misconception. 
The  word  seems  to  be  floating  around 
town  that  "Tower  is  leaving  town  on 
Friday",  and,  therefore,  we  can  still 
take  our  time,  go  out  tomorrow  night, 
and  not  come  back  until  next  week  to 
continue  on  the  bill. 

Well,  the  fact  is  the  Republican 
State  convention  is  being  held  this 
weekend  and  I  would  like  to  be  there. 
However.  I  have  some  recent  assur- 
ances that  even  if  I  am  absent  I  will  be 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  national  con- 
vention. Therefore,  it  is  not  absolutely 
essential  that  I  go.  So  I  will  say  that  I 
am  prepared  to  stay  here  all  night  to- 
morrow night.  Friday,  Saturday,  what- 
ever it  takes.  We  must  finish  the  bill 
this  week  because  otherwise  we  cannot 
get  it  in  conference  and  get  the  confer- 
ence report  acted  on  by  the  time  we 
break  for  the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 

Then  the  appropriations  process 
starts  to  overtake  us. 

I  lament  the  bureaucratic  system 
that  we  have  devised  for  ourselves 
here  in  the  Senate  that  forces  this  on 
us.  We  could  have  had  this  bill  to  the 
floor  a  month  earlier  than  we  did, 
probably  6  weeks  earlier.  But  we  had 
to  wait  for  the  budget  process  to  run 
its  course.  It  is  getting  increasingly 
problematical  around  here  that  the 
authorization  process  is  being 
squeezed  out  between  the  budget  and 
the  appropriations  process.  We  are 
desperately  in  need  of  reform  in  this 
body.  I  hope  that  everybody  is  not  per- 
fectly content  and  satisfied  with  the 
system  we  have  now  because  we 
cannot  get  our  work  done. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  think  it  was  back 
in  about  1976.  we  changed  the  date  of 
the  ending  of  the  fiscal  year  from 
June  30  to  September  30  because  we 
could  not  get  fhe  appropriations  bills 
done  by  then.  Now  we  cannot  even  get 
them  done  by  September  30.  We  oper- 
ate under  continuing  resolutions. 

Do  you  think  that  the  public  has 
great  admiration  for  the  way  that  we 
do  our  business  here?  Quite  frankly, 
they  do  not.  We  are  not  really  held  in 
extremely  high  esteem. 

I  am  sorry  to  impose  this  on  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  like  to  stay  here  late 
at  night.  I  do  not  like  it  to  be  an  impo- 
sition on  my  colleagues.  But  the  fact  is 
that  we  are  up  against  a  deadline  and 
we  have  to  meet  it. 

I  recognize  that  I  will  take  serious 
risks  because  a  number  of  Members 
will  be  absent,  perhaps,  on  Thursday 
night  or  on  Friday,  a  number  who 
might  vote  with  me  on  my  positions  on 
the  issues.  But  I  have  to  take  that  risk 
for  the  sake  of  getting  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  or  else  at  least  the  authoriz- 
ing process  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense becomes  somewhat  irrelevant. 

Let  me  suggest  to  other  committee 
chairmen  here,  too,  that  if  you  are  not 
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concerned  about  this  situation,  you 
should  be.  twcause  it  is  going  to  get  to 
the  point  where  the  only  relevant 
committees  in  the  Senate  are  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  service  on  the 
rest  of  them  is  not  going  to  be  worth 
what  John  Nance  Garner  once  said 
the  Vice  Presidency  was  worth,  a 
pitcher  of  warm  spit.  That  is  not  actu- 
ally what  Cactus  Jack  said,  but  that  is 
the  way  it  was  printed.  [Laughter] 

Now  we  can  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  my  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  do  expect  more  record  votes 
tonight,  at  least  one  more  and  prob- 
ably two. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  178 

(Purpose:  To  enhance  certain  .special  pays 

for  enlisted   members   of   the   uniformed 

services) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  numbered  3178  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3178. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  Title  I  of  the 
bill  insert  the  following; 

Sec.  (a)  The  table  relating  to  rates  of  spe- 
cial pay  for  enlisted  members  m  section 
305a(b)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

ENLISTED  MEMBERS 
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(bMl)  Section  307  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"307.  Special  Pay:  special  duty  assignment 
pay  for  enlisted  meml>ers. 

"(a)  An  enlisted  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  is  entitled  to  basic  pay  and  is 
performing  duties  which  have  l)een  desig- 
nated as  extremely  difficult  or  as  involving 
an  unusual  degree  of  responsibility  in  a  mili- 
tary  skill   of    the    uniformed   service   con- 


cerned may.  In  addition,  to  other  pay  or  al- 
lowances to  which  he  Is  entitled  under  this 
title,  be  paid  special  duty  assignment  pay  at 
a  monthly  rate  not  to  exceed  $275. 

•(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  deter- 
mine which  enlLsled  members  of  a  uni- 
formed service  under  his  jurisdiction  are  to 
be  paid  special  duty  assignment  pay  under 
subsection  (a).  He  shall  also  designate,  from 
time  to  time,  those  skills  within  each  uni- 
formed service  under  his  jurisdiction  for 
which  special  duty  assignment  pay  is  au 
Ihorized.  and  shall  pre.scribe  the  criteria 
under  which  members  of  that  uniformed 
.service  are  eligible  for  special  duty  assign- 
ment pay  in  each  skill.  He  may.  when  he 
considers  It  necessary,  increase,  decrease,  or 
abolish  such  pay  for  any  skill. 

(c)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  Uniformed  services 
uncjer  his  juri-sdiction,  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  the  Coast  Guard 
when  the  Coast  Guard  Is  not  operating  as  a 
service  in  the  Navy." 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  307 
in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
Chapter  5  of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

307  Special  Pay:  special  duty  assignment 
pay  for  enlisted  members.". 

(3)  A  member  of  the  uniformed  .services 
who,  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  .section,  was 
entitled  to  special  pay  under  section  307  of 
title  37,  United  Slates  Code,  as  it  existed  on 
the  day  before  such  effective  date,  may  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  the  special  day  authorized 
by  such  section  307  as  though  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  sub.section  had  not  been 
made.  However,  a  member  may  not  be  paid 
the  special  pay  authorized  by  such  .section 
307  as  It  existed  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  and  the  special  pay  authorized  by 
such  .section  307  as  amended  by  this  section. 

(c)  Section  308  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended 

(  U  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out  ", 
or  $20,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser  amount"; 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  bo- 
nuses paid  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion to  members  of  any  uniformed  service  in 
any  fiscal  year  may  exceed  $25,000";  and 
(3)  by  inserting  "( 1 ) '  after  "(b) '. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President.  I  am  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  give  the  serv- 
ices increased  authority  to  better 
target  certain  special  pays  for  enlisted 
members.  Each  of  the  changes  my 
amendment  would  make  was  recom- 
mended by  the  fifth  quadrennial 
review  of  military  compensation. 

First,  my  amendment  would  slightly 
increase  the  rates  of  career  sea  pay  for 
enlisted  members  in  grades  E-6 
through  E-9  and  would  provide  for  in- 
cremental increases  in  this  pay  for  sea 
duty  beyond  the  12-year  point, 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  sea  duty  is  unusually 
arduous.  I  can  personally  attest  it  is 
arduous  because  I  spent  some  substan- 
tial number  of  months  in  my  life  as  a 
deck  ape  on  an  amphibious  gunboat 
that  drew  4  feet  forward  and  6  feet 
aft.  We  went  all  over  the  world  in  that 
thing.  How  we  all  got  out  of  it  alive.  I 


do  not  know.  We  should  have  been 
swamped. 

But.  of  course,  it  has  its  compensa- 
tions, too.  One  enjoys  the  camaraderie 
fo  fellow  sailors,  a  very  collegiate  at- 
mosphere, very  congenial. 

Too,  it  is  very  intimate  because  you 
have  to  take  saltwater  baths  but  only 
once  or  twice  a  week. 

Well.  I  will  not  go  into  all  my  experi- 
ences as  a  deck  ape  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
though  I  am  sure  it  would  be  terribly 
edifying  and  interesting  to  most  of  the 
people  here. 

The  fact  is  that  sea  duty  is  demand- 
ing and  it  does  take  people  away  from 
their  families.  When  a  ship  goes  to 
sea.  the  whole  ship  works,  and  it  works 
around  the  clock. 

This  enhanced  career  sea  pay  is  de- 
signed to  aid  the  Navy  in  retaining  the 
senior  petty  officers  who  make  our 
seagoing  Navy  work.  This  change 
would  effect  approximately  900  enlist- 
ed members. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  re- 
place the  existing  authority  for  profi- 
ciency pay  with  a  new  authority  for 
the  services  to  pay  special  pay  of  up  to 
$275  a  month  to  enlisted  members  who 
are  required  to  perform  extremely  de- 
maning  duties  or  duties  demanding  an 
unusual  degree  of  responsiblity.  For 
example,  the  Navy  assigns  petty  offi- 
cers as  surface  nuclear  propulsion 
plant  operators.  The  responsibility 
placed  upon  these  young  men  is  tre- 
mendous and  far  exceeds  that  expect- 
ed of  most  midlevel  enlisted  personnel. 
This  new  authority  would  permit  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments to  discretely  target  limited  man- 
power dollars  to  those  people  qualified 
to  perform  the  unusually  demanding 
duties,  thereby  increasing  the  likli- 
hood  of  retaining  these  personnel  on 
active  duty. 

Finally,  my  amendment  would 
remove  the  present  statutory  ceiling 
on  the  selective  reenlistment  bonus. 
That  bonus  is  designed  to  retain 
highly  qualified  and  experienced  per- 
sonnel in  critical  skills  on  active  duty. 
The  amount  of  the  bonus  is  based 
upon  a  formula  involving  the  basic  pay 
of  the  member  at  time  of  reenlist- 
ment. the  number  of  years  of  service 
for  which  the  member  reenlists.  and  a 
factor  based  upon  how  critical  the  skill 
is  in  which  the  member  is  qualified. 

The  fifth  quadrennial  review  on 
military  compensation  has  identified 
the  removal  of  the  statutory  ceiling  on 
this  bonus  as  being  a  cost-effective 
means  of  increasing  the  overall  value 
of  the  program.  The  total  amount  of  a 
bonus  would  still  be  controlled  by  stat- 
utory formula. 

This  enhanced  bonus  will  enable  the 
services  to  eliminate  shortages  in  cer- 
tain critical  areas.  For  example,  there 
is  a  decreasing  retention  rate  in  the 
Navy  among  nuclear-trained  subma- 
riners    and     nuclear-trained     surface 
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technicians.  The  retention  rates  in 
these  fields  are  42  p>ercent  and  33  per- 
cent respectively.  I  believe  that  this 
change  in  the  bonus  program  will  go  a 
long  way  in  overcoming  these  declin- 
ing retention  rates. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intent  that  the  changes  which  would 
be  made  by  my  amendment  be  accom- 
plished without  any  increase  in  funds 
from  the  amounts  already  budgeted 
for  these  special  pays  in  1985.  My 
amendment  is  not  designed  to  funnel 
new  money  into  these  programs. 
Rather,  it  is  designed  to  permit  better 
use  of  that  money. 

Let  me  reemphasize,  Mr.  President, 
the  budgetary  impact  is  zero,  it  is  neu- 
tral. It  simply  would  end  the  currently 
available  funds  for  bonuses  and  permit 
the  service  more  flexibility  to  target 
retention  the  very,  very  critically 
needed  personnel,  particularly  in  the 
nuclear  engineering  field  where  it  is 
very  difficult  to  retain  these  people 
when  the  compensation  they  could  get 
in  the  prirate  sector  would  be  enor- 
mously greater. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  my  frierwl,  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
would  be  kind  enough  to  answer  a 
couple  of  qtiestions  for  this  side. 

I  do  not  have  any  problem  at  all 
with  the  increases  in  pay  for  those 
doing  sea  duty  and  things  of  that 
character,  but  there  are  some  ques- 
tions over  here  about  removing  the 
statutory  ceiling  on  reenlistment  bo- 
nuses. 

As  I  understand  it  now,  the  reenlist- 
ment bonuses  are  restricted  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $16,000  a  year  or  $20,000  for 
Navy  nuclear  power  personnel.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect, yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  we  un- 
derstand that  the  nature  of  the  man- 
ager's amendment  is  to  remove  the  cap 
altogether,  thus  leaving  to  the  Navy 
the  discretionary  authority  to  pay 
whatever  they  believe  is  a  suitable  re- 
enlistment bonus.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct.  How- 
ever, not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
bonuses  can  be  in  excess  of  $25,000. 
Let  me  say  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
few  personnel— I  think  very,  very  few 
persormel— to  go  as  high  as  $39,000. 
That  would  be  about  the  ceiling.  That 
would  apply  to  only  a  handful  of 
people. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  as  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Manpower  and  Person- 
nel Subcommittee,  frankly  we  did  not 
go  into  this  at  all.  There  were  not  any 
hearings  on  it  in  the  subcommittee 
nor  were  any  particular  questions 
raised  with  at  least  this  Member.  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  who  is  not,  as  I 


look  across  the  floor,  present  at  this 
time. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  my  friend 
that  we  had  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  in 
the  committee  about  salary  increases. 
A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  on  that. 
A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  on  reen- 
listments.  particularly  of  Navy  pilots 
and  others  in  connection  with  the 
hearings  there.  No  time  at  all  was 
spent  on  this. 

Of  course,  we  are  advised  that  the 
services  have  recently  been  accused  by 
the  Grace  Commission  and  others  of 
abusing  the  authority  to  pay  the  selec- 
tive reenlistment  bonus  by  paying  it  to 
people  reenlisting  in  skills  where  there 
are  no  shortages.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  feels  that  that  could  be  a 
continuing  problem  in  connection  with 
what  the  amendment  proposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
Mr.  President,  the  added  flexibility 
would  mean  that  the  service— let  us 
say  the  Navy,  for  example— could  actu- 
ally target  the  bonuses  to  a  fewer 
number  of  people  with  higher  bo- 
nuses. 

It  sounds  like  an  awful  lot  of  money 
when  we  say  that  it  could  go  as  high 
as  $39,000.  What  we  have  to  consider 
is  that  if  we  fail  to  do  this,  the  reten- 
tion rate  is  going  to  go  down.  The  cost 
of  training  these  people  is  enormous, 
recruiting  and  training  them.  Too.  not 
just  everybody  who  walks  in  and  joins 
the  Navy  could  qualify  for  one  of 
these  nuclear  ratings. 

I  know  I  certainly  could  not.  I  barely 
passed  my  minimum  requirements 
when  I  took  physics  in  college.  I  took  a 
course  known  as  moron  physics,  given 
to  those  who  know  nothing  about  the 
subject  of  physics,  so  I  could  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  to  graduate. 
So  I  could  not  qualify  for  one  of  these 
jobs.  It  takes  a  young  man  with  a  fine 
mind  to  do  it,  and  it  is  awfully  difficult 
to  get  them  to  enlist  in  the  Navy  in 
the  first  place.  Once  they  are  trained 
in  nuclear  engineering,  what  they 
could  command  in  the  private  sector  is 
pretty  handsome  indeed. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  maintain 
some  kind  of  comparability  of  compen- 
sation with  the  private  sector,  or  we 
are  out  of  the  nuclear  business. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend  that  I  do  not  have 
any  problem  generally  with  what  he  is 
doing.  But  I  think  candor  requires  me 
to  suggest  that  the  chairman's  saying 
this  is  revenue-neutral  exhibits  some 
license.  It  may  be  revenue-neutral  at 
this  point  in  time,  but  I  think  to  take 
off  the  cap  of  $16,000  and  $20,000  for 
Navy  nuclear  power  personnel  and 
permit  the  reenlistment  bonus  to  rise 
to  as  high  as  what  I  am  informed  can 
be  $40,000  suggests,  in  the  course  of 
some  time,  a  substantial  sum  of  reve- 
nue. I  do  not  know  whether  I  would 
want  to  quarrel  with  the  issue  of  the 
benefits  involved.  It  might  be  a  worth- 
while thing  to  do. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  want  to  mis- 
lead the  Senator,  so  let  me  say  in  the 
first  year,  fiscal  1985,  it  would  be  reve- 
nue-neutral. They  would  operate 
within  existing  budgeted  funds.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  following  fiscal 
year  of  the  program,  there  would 
probably  be  an  additional  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5  million,  which  is 
relatively  small  when  you  think  of  the 
types  of  people  we  are  trying  to  retain 
and  the  cost  of  training  their  replace- 
ments. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  out  of  consideration  for  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  who  is  an  excellent 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  for 
whom  I  have  great  personal  regard,  I 
shall  not  suggest  a  rollcall  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  my  subcommittee  is  the  jurisdic- 
tional committee.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  an  appropriate  thing  for 
the  Navy  to  come  to  us  and  make  their 
case  before  the  subcommittee.  I  think 
we  probably  would  have  treated  them 
generously  there;  perhaps  not  so  gen- 
erously as  in  this  amendment. 

I  think  the  policy  is  a  bad  policy.  In 
the  last  session,  a  similar  policy  was 
employed  with  respect  to  Navy  pilots 
in  the  6-  to  10-year  window,  as  I  recall, 
with  respect  to  reenlistment  bonuses.  I 
happen  to  be  a  Navy  person  myself.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  here  being  critical  of 
that,  but  I  think  the  policy  is  bad. 

I  think  our  subcommittee  is  the  ap- 
propriate subcommittee  to  pass  on  the 
proposal  in  the  first  instance.  My  high 
regard  for  the  chairman  causes  me  to 
sit  down  after  making  that  statement. 
But  I  think  there  is  a  better  method  of 
reaching  the  kind  of  attempted  result 
that  has  been  obtained  here  through 
the  use  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  this  was  included  in  the 
whole  package  of  proposals  that  came 
to  the  subcommittee  and  we  somehow 
overlooked  the  subcommittee's  delib- 
eration. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Of  course,  the  subcom- 
mittee had  a  bogey,  as  the  chairman 
knows. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  understand  that,  Mr. 
President.  May  if  say  that  the  matter 
will  be  in  conference,  because  there  is 
no  similar  provision  in  the  House  bill. 
But  I  think  that  we  have  to  be  some- 
what careful  in  trying  to  micromanage 
there  bonuses  ourselves.  There  may  be 
shifting  demands  for  talent,  shifting 
requirements,  shifting  urgencies  on  re- 
tention. I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
that  we  have  to  give  them  some  flexi- 
bility in  the  system  so  that  they  can 
target  on  those  skills  that  are  in  par- 
ticular shortfall  or  in  which  the  reten- 
tion rate  is  poor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
chairman  yield  for  a  question? 
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Yes,  Mr.  President;  I 


Mr. 

yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  help  listening  to  the  floor  manag- 
er and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
say  it  was  only  a  handful  of  people 
that  would  receive  this  bonus.  Coming 
from  Texas,  a  handful  to  him  might 
be  a  bushel  to  somebody  else.  Does  he 
have  an  idea  how  many  individuals 
would  be  involved  as  it  relates  to  the 
$40,000  bonus? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  check  with 
staff. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  give  the  pre- 
cise figure.  Probably  around  100  or 
less. 

Mr.  FORD.  Would  it  be  in  order,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  am  asking  the  ques- 
tion as  simply  as  I  can  put  it:  Since  ap- 
parently the  sul>committee  did  not 
have  a  hearing  on  it.  Maybe  it  was 
overlooked,  biy:  the  indication  is  that 
there  was  not  a  hearing.  Is  there  some 
way  we  could  add  to  the  amendment 
that  a  report  will  be  given  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  as  to  how  many 
would  receive  it.  how  the  selection 
process  was  made,  and  what  judgment 
was  made,  would  there  be  any  kind  of 
restriction  on  it? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  shall  direct  and  get  Senator 
NuNN  to  join  with  me  in  directing  the 
Department  to  furnish  us  with  a 
report.  That  we  can  do  by  letter.  V/e 
will  have  a  report  on  it. 

I  hope  we  can  go  ahead  and  approve 
this  in  this  fiscal  year  and  take  a 
closer  look  at  it  before  we  go  further 
into  it  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
program  would  only  have  a  budgetary 
impact  of  around  $5  million  in  the 
second  year  of  the  program,  and  it 
would  have  no  impact  the  first  year. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  couple  of  questions? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  First.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  first  part  of  this,  where  we  remove 
the  present  statutory  ceiling  of 
$20,000  on  selective  reenlistment 
bonus,  would  there  be  any  cap  on  it  at 
any  stage  if  we  pass  this  amendment? 
We  are  removing  the  statutory  ceiling 
of  $20,000.  Does  that  mean  they  could 
pay  $100,000  or  $250,000  or  $50,000? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
formed the  present  statutory  formula 
would  produce  only  a  maximum  of 
$39,000. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  based  on  the 
statutory  formula  of  multiples  of  the 
skill,  pay.  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
really  want  that  large  a  reenlistment 
bonus?  When  we  get  up  into  the 
$40,000  range  for  reenlistment— I 
guess  it  is  a  policy  question,  but  does 
the  chairman  believe  it  is  appropriate 
to  have  that  much  of  a  reenlistment 
bonus? 


Mr.  TOWER.  The  question  is.  if  you 
do  not  get  that  high,  you  start  losing 
these  people.  How  much  does  it  cost  to 
train  their  replacements?  You  are 
drawing  from  a  very  small  pool  of 
people  who  have  the  mental  qualifica- 
tions to  do  this  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  not  studied  this 
proposal  very  carefully,  but  one  of  the 
things  the  Grace  Commission  pointed 
out  was  what  they  called  abuse  of  the 
authority  to  pay  the  selected  reenlist- 
ment bonus.  They  say  the  services  are 
paying  it  to  people  reenlisting  in  skills 
where  there  are  no  shortages. 

We  hear  an  awful  lot  about  the 
Grace  Commission  and  how  much  we 
are  going  to  save,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  what  we  are  doing  with  this 
amendment  is  making  what  they  have 
already  described  as  a  problem  a  worse 
problem.  I  do  not  know  because  I  have 
not  studied  the  amendment  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Grace  Commission  report. 
I  know  President  Reagan  has  put  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  how  much 
we  are  going  to  save  by  the  Grace 
Commission  report.  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  others  ques- 
tions about  which  parts  of  that  report 
they  are  willing  to  accept  as  it  pertains 
to  the  Defense  Department.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  recommendations 
they  have  rejected  as  it  applies  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  that  is  a 
big  hunk  of  the  total  Grace  savings. 

So  I  wonder,  since  they  criticized 
this  area,  are  we  really  making  a  worse 
problem  than  now  exists? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  think  not.  The 
figure  $39,000.  the  bonus  you  pay  to 
retain  a  man  for  another  6  years, 
works  out  at  what,  a  little  better  than 
$6,000  a  year.  If  you  consider  that 
maybe  he  could  gel  $6,000  more  per 
year  going  into  the  private  sector— and 
he  would  not  have  to  go  to  sea— I 
wonder  if  we  might  be  pennywise  and 
pound  foolish,  because  these  bonuses 
do  sound  high,  saying.  No.  we  are  not 
going  to  pay  them"  and  then  have  a 
declining  retention  rate  in  these  much 
needed  skills  where  the  training  costs 
are  very  high. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  just  seems  to  me  that 
going  from  $20,000  to  $40,000  in  1  year 
is  a  pretty  big  hunk.  You  are  doubling 
the  bonus. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes;  that  is  true.  So 
you  are  going  from  roughly,  on  a  6- 
year  enlistment,  a  little  better  than 
$3,000  a  year  to  $6,000  a  year. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Has  the  Navy  presented 
testimony,  or  the  services,  that  would 
show  the  critical  skills  where  they  are 
having  a  problem,  where  they  are 
going  to  have  to  raise  it  to  up  to 
$40,000? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  The  Navy  has 
been  very  specific  in  this  request  be- 
cause of  primarily  the  retention  rate 
among  the  nuclear  ratings,  the  subma- 
riners. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Texas  consider,  instead  of  being  per- 


manent law,  having  it  limited  to  1 
fiscal  year  so  we  might  have  the  sub- 
committee look  at  the  whole  thing 
next  year  and  they  can  make  it  perma- 
nent If  they  so  choose? 

Mr.  TOWER.  You  can  do  it  anyway. 
You  have  to  look  at  it  every  year  in 
the  authorization  bill.  I  think  the 
matter  can  be  revisited  next  year. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  prefer  not  to 
have  to  repeal  the  law.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator consider  an  amendment  to  his 
amendment  that  would  make  it  1 
fiscal  year?  Then  we  would  have  it  in 
conference.  We  can  take  a  closer  look 
at  it  in  conference  and,  if  need  be, 
next  year  it  can  be  revisited  without 
having  to  repeal  something  that  is  in 
the  permanent  law. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  consider  that. 
In  the  meantime  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
HechtI.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  a  little  discussion  during  the 
quorum  call  with  my  colleagues,  and  I 
think  they  are  prepared  to  let  this 
amendment  be  acted  upon  as  is,  with- 
out efforts  to  amend  it. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  we  estimate 
the  cost  of  training  these  nuclear  per- 
sonnel at  around  $100,000.  So  if  you 
are  paying  a  premium  to  keep  one  in— 
and  one  that  is  experienced,  in  par- 
ticular—it means  that  is  one  less  you 
have  to  go  out  and  recruit  and  train  at 
great  expense. 

I  think  that,  really,  it  is  a  prudent 
way  to  do  business.  However,  I  think 
some  valid  points  have  been  made,  and 
it  is  a  matter  that  the  committee  can 
look  into  in  some  depth  during  the  au- 
thorization process  next  year. 

Before  we  go  to  conference  with  this 
measure,  we  will  undertake  to  get  in- 
formation that  expresses  itself  to  the 
concerns  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  .subcommittee  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  No.  3178  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.38031059 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3300 

(Purpose:  To  provide  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  impact  aid  program 
under  Public  Law  874  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from   South    Dakota    I  Mr. 

Abdnor].  for  himself  and  others,  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  3200. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  — .  (a)(1)  Section  502(a)(1)  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985"  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing clause  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  and  $700,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  (Dctober 
1,  1989  plus  the  amount  authorized  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)"; 

(C)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  as 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii).  resjiectively; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985"  in  clause  (i)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  this  section  )  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
October  1.  1989";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

•(B)(i)  Itot  later  than  Novemt)er  15  of 
each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  1985).  the  Secretary  of  Ekiucation  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  jjercent- 
aige  change  in  the  price  index  published  for 
October  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  Oc- 
tol)er  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  publi- 
cation is  made. 

"(ii)  If  in  any  fiscal  year  the  percentage 
change  published  under  division  (i)  indi- 
cates an  increase  in  the  price  index,  then 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year  is  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  publication  is  made  under  division  (i)  in- 
creased by  such  precentage  changes,  but  in 
no  event  may  the  percentage  change  be 
more  than  5  ijercent. 

"(iii)  If  in  any  fiscal  year  the  precentage 
change  published  under  division  (i)  does  not 
Indicate  an  increase  in  the  price  Index,  then 
the  amount  authorized  to  Ise  appropriated 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year  is  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  publication  is  made  under  division  (i). 


"<iv)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  "price  index'  means  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  all  Urban  Consumers,  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics.". 

(2)(A)  Section  505(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1982. 
1983.  1984.  or  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
amount  of  authorizations  is  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)". 

(B)  Section  505(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1982.  1983.  1984. 
or  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
any  fiscal  year  for  which  the  amount  ot  au- 
thorizations is  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
sut>section  (a)". 

(b)  The  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public 
Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1983"  each  place 
it  appears  in  sections  2(a),  3(b),  4(a),  and 
7(a)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1.  1989". 

(c)(1)  Section  3(d)(2)(E)(ii)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1983  or  1984"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1984  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter". 

(2)  Divsion  (iii)  of  section  3(d)(2)(E)  of 
such  Act  is  repealed. 

The  cosponsors  are  as  follows: 
Senators  Abdnor.  Pell,  Moynihan,  Symms, 
Stennis.  Pressler,  Sarbanes,  Warner,  Boren, 
McClure,  Matsunaga,  Trible,  Huddleston, 
D'Amato,  Zorinsky,  Tsongas,  Lautenberg, 
Inouye,  Levin,  Heflin,  Mathias,  Melcher, 
Cochran,  Tower.  Exon,  Johnston.  Chiles. 
Hatch.  Pryor.  Garn.  Thurmond.  Dodd.  Ken- 
nedy. Randolph.  Bentsen.  Hollings.  Riegle, 
Stevens,  Ford,  Bradley,  Nunn,  Bingaman. 
Baucus.  and  DeConcini. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Pell,  and  43 
of  our  colleagues,  I  am  today  offering 
an  amendment  to  reauthorize  for  5 
years  the  Impact  Aid  Program  (Public 
Law  81-874). 

On  February  29,  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities,  Mr. 
Pell,  and  I  introduced  S.  2378,  a  bill  to 
reauthorize  impact  aid.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  technical  change,  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  is  identical 
to  that  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  in- 
creases from  $565  million  to  $700  mil- 
lion the  authorization  for  Public  Law 
81-874  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
increases  from  $20  million  to  $30  mil- 
lion section  2  authority,  and  repeals 
the  third  and  final  year  of  the  catego- 
ry "B"  phaseout— leaving  at  one-third 
of  entitlement  the  authorization  for 
section  3(b)  of  the  statute.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  provision,  authority  for 
funding  category  "B"  expires  at  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  wish  to  emphasize.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  amendment  is  not  a  fiscally 
irresponsible  one.  We  are  simply  seek-  ■ 
ing  to  restore  to  an  adequate  level 
funding  for  impact  aid.  The  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  reduced 
drastically  funding  authority  for 
impact  aid.  In  contrast  to  other  major 
education  programs,  which  were  re- 
duced by  7  to  10  percent,  impact  aid 
was  cut  by  more  than  40  percent.  If 


enacted,  our  amendment  will  restore 
to  a  roughly  commensurate  level  sup- 
port for  federally  impacted  school  sys- 
tems. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  adminis- 
tration witnesses,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  have  stated  in 
testimony  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  that  if  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  became  re- 
sponsible for  educating  the  native 
American  children  currently  enrolled 
in  our  Nation's  public  schools,  it  would 
cost  the  Federal  Government  more 
money  than  it  contributes  to  their 
education  under  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram. I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  same  would  be  true  of  the  depend- 
ents of  our  military  personnel,  were 
the  Department  of  Defense  solely  re- 
sponsible for  those  currently  attend- 
ing public  schools. 

Last  year,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Tower,  agreed  to  consider 
during  the  debate  on  the  DOD  author- 
ization measure,  a  similar  amendment 
Senator  Pell  and  I  initiated.  That  lan- 
guage called  for  increasing  the  author- 
ity for  Public  Law  81-874  to  $625  mil- 
lion. That  amount  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  $565  million  in  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

This  year,  the  other  body  has  incor- 
porated in  its  omnibus  education  bill 
language  similar  to  that  included  in 
our  amendment.  Consequently.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  find  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hill  sympa- 
thetic to  our  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  is  on  a  very  important  subject 
to  a  great  many  Senators  from  a 
number  of  States— it  deals  with  impact 
aid. 

A  total  of  43  Senators  have  joined 
Senator  Pell  and  I  in  spotisoring  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  straightforward  re- 
authorization which  increases  overall 
the  program  funding  authority. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  and  they  have  been 
more  than  willing  to  accept  this 
amendment.  Before  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment,  I  want  to  offer 
a  modifying  amendment,  and  I  send  it 
to  the  desk  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3201 

(Purpose:  To  strengthen  the  provisions  of 
section  3(d)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1950.  and  to  assure  that  proper  regula- 
tions on  comparability  and  the  contribu- 
tion rate  be  used  to  carry  out  that  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes) 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator    from   South    Dakota    [Mr. 
Abdnor].  for  himself  and  others,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  3201   to  amend- 
ment numbered  3200. 
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Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  (ol 
lowing  new  subsections; 

<d)<l)  Section  3(dK2)<B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Secre 
t*ry  shall  not  prorate  the  amounts  comput 
ed  under  this  subparagraph  attributable  to 
the  number  of  children  determined  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b).  or  both. '. 

(2MA)    The    second    sentence    of    section 
3<dK2)<B)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik 
Ing  out  "The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (h> 
of  this  section,  the". 

(B)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection; 

"SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 

(h>(l)  Any  local  educational  agency  for 
which  the  Iwundaries  of  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  are  coterminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  a  military  installation  and 
which  is  not  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  subsection  (d)(2)(B)  shall  receive  100 
percent  of  the  amounts  to  which  such 
agency  is  entitled  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(2)  Any  local  educational  agency  which  is 
eligible  to  receive  payments  under  subsec 
tion  (d«2)<B)  and  which  is  making  the  max 
imum  tax  effort  permitted  under  State  law 
shall  receive  at  least  an  amount  under  sub 
section  (d)  with  respect  to  that  local  educa 
tional  agency  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is 
the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
the  Slate  during  such  fiscal  year, 

multiplied  by— 

(B)  the  numl)er  of  children  served  by 
such  agency  for  such  year." 

(eXl)   Notwithstanding   any   other   provi 
sion  of  law.  the  regulations  of  the  Depart 
ment    of    Education    relating    to    generally 
comparable  local  educational  agencies  and 
the  local  contribution  rate  under  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty 
first  Congress)  issued  March  30.  1984.  shall 
not  take  effect  and  shall  not  be  used  to  im 
plement  the  provisions  of  that  Act  The  Sec 
retary  of  Education  shall  not  issue  regula 
tions  relating  to  generally  comparable  local 
educational  agencies  and  the  local  contribu- 
tion rale  under  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty  first  Congress) 
which  are  substantially  similar  to  the  regu 
lations  prohibited  by  this  paragraph. 

(2)  The  regtJlations  of  the  Department  of 
Education  relating  to  generally  comparable 
local  educational  agencies  and  the  local  con 
tribution  rate  under  the  Act  of  Septemt)er 
30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Con 
gress)  issued  on  April  8.  1975.  as  in  effect  on 
July  1.  1983  (34  C.F.R.  222.30)  shall  be  used 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 

(fxi)  The  last  two  sentences  of  section 
5(c)  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress)  (as 
added  by  section  23  of  the  Education  Con 
solidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981) 
are  redesignated  as  subsection  ( h )  of  section 
5  of  that  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  De 
cember  8.  1983. 
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Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  1  am  offering  in  the 
second  degree  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  use  the  existing  regula- 
tions to  determine  districts"  local  con- 
tribution rates  versus  those  proposed 
on  March  30.  1984.  Earlier  this  year 
the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  to  prevent  the  Depart- 
ment from  implementing  its  proposed 
regulations  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Although  sympathetic  to  our  ob- 
jectives in  this  regard,  the  House  con- 
ferees were  not  convinced  that  the 
Melcher  amendment  should  be  includ- 
ed in  the  urgent  supplemental  bill— it 
was  deferred  without  prejudice. 

In  the  report  accompanying  the  Sen- 
ates  fiscal  year  1984  Labor-HHS  and 
Education  appropriations  bill,  the 
committee  made  clear  its  opposition  to 
any  regulatory  changes  in  the  impact 
aid  program  which  would  result  in  re- 
duced payments  to  districts  in  States 
which  utilize  individually  selected 
comparable  districts  to  determine 
their  rates.  The  Department,  unfortu- 
nately, has  not  only  chosen  to  ignore 
this  language,  but  sought  to  impose 
the  changes  during  the  middle  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  the  end  of  the  current 
school  year.  At  present,  not  only  have 
federally  impacted  school  districts 
failed  to  receive  their  final  payments 
for  the  current  school  year,  most  of 
them  have  little  or  no  idea  of  what 
their  final  payment  will  be. 

I  find  totally  unacceptable  the 
excuse  the  Department  of  Education 
has  used  in  defense  of  its  regulatory 
proposal.  I  am  advised  that  Depart- 
ment representatives  have  finally  ad- 
mitted that  the  Office  of  Impact  Aid 
does  not  have  sufficient  staff  to  make 
the  subjective  determinations  necessi- 
tated under  current  law  and  regula- 
tions. What  these  same  indviduals  ne- 
glect to  mention  is  that  last  year,  on 
the  premise  that  category  "B"  pay- 
ments would  no  longer  be  made,  the 
staff  in  the  Impact  Aid  Office  was  cut 
in  half.  This  decision  was  not  prompt- 
ed. I  might  add.  by  congressional 
action.  If  we  allow  the  proposed  regu- 
lations to  take  effect,  a  number  of 
school  systems  in  almost  20  States 
stand  to  lose  much-needed  funds. 

Mr.  President,  my  second  degree 
amendment  also  clarifies  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  intent  of  section 
3(d)(2KB)  of  the  statute.  Further,  it 
ensures  that  six  school  systems  in  the 
Nation,  which  have  no  local  tax  ba.se 
whatsoever,  will  receive  funding  ade- 
quate to  maintain  operations.  Finally, 
it  includes  a  change  necessary  to  allow 
the  State  of  Hawaii  to  benefit  from  a 
provision  enacted  last  year  as  part  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  technical  amendments 
package. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  particularly  to 
thank  Mr.  Tower,  the  most  able  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 


tee, who  has  worked  diligently  during 
his  tenure  in  the  Senate  on  behalf  of 
our  Nation's  federally  impacted 
schools,  and  my  most  able  cosponsor. 
Mr.  Pell.  I  wish  also  to  thank  the 
staffs  of  these  Senators,  especially 
Rick  Finn  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  David  Evans,  with  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, who  have  been  tremendously 
helpful  to  me  and  my  staff. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  [NSBA], 
the  National  Education  Association 
[NEA],  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  [AASAl,  the 
National  Parent  Teachers  Association 
IPTA],  and  the  National  Association 
of  Federally  Impacted  Schools,  all  of 
which  have  played  an  important  role 
in  this  effort  to  restore  adequate  fund- 
ing for  the  Impact  Aid  Program. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  both  these  amendments. 

We  are  asking  that  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations be  rescinded  so  that  payments 
are  distributed  in  accordance  with  the 
present  regulations  which  have  been 
in  effect  since  April  8.  1975.  We  do  not 
preclude  the  Department  from  issuing 
new  regulations  at  a  later  date. 

The  two  amendments  are  very  neces- 

sao- 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  Abdnor  and  Sena- 
tor Pell,  in  offering  this  amendment 
to  reauthorize  the  Federal  Impact  Aid 
Program  (Public  Law  81-874)  through 
the  1989  fiscal  year.  Our  amendment 
would  increase  the  program's  total  au- 
thorization for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
from  $565  million  to  $700  million  and 
would  increase  the  section  2  authoriza- 
tion from  $20  million  to  $30  million. 
These  authorization  levels  would  be 
indexed  to  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  fiscal  years  1986-89. 

Congress  enacted  the  Impact  Aid 
Program  in  1950  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  school  districts  in  feder- 
ally affected  areas— including  military 
bases.  Indian  lands,  and  Federal  low- 
rent  housing  projects.  Such  properties 
generally  are  exempt  from  local  tax 
levies  that  go  to  support  education, 
and  Congress  determined  to  compen- 
sate the  school  districts  affected  in 
this  way  and  therefore  unable  to  raise 
sufficient  funds  for  their  schools.  Over 
the  years,  this  fine  program  has  pro- 
vided financial  assistance  to  thousands 
of  local  educational  agencies  across 
the  country,  including  some  150  school 
districts  in  my  home  State  of  New 
York. 

This  program  has  been  immensely 
important  for  local  school  districts  re- 
sponsible for  educating  children  whose 
parents  live  and/or  work  on  properties 
producing  no  property  tax.  The  High- 
land Falls-Fort  Montgomery  School 
District  in  the  Hudson  Valley  of  New 
York  exemplifies  the  plight  of  federal- 
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ly  impacted  areas.  Property  taxes  to 
support  the  school  district  have  risen 
more  than  150  percent  over  the  last 
decade— in  large  part  because  the  dis- 
trict lies  adjacent  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and  95  per- 
cent of  the  district's  land  is  owned  by 
the  Federal  Govertunent.  The  school 
district  is  forced  to  operate  on  proper- 
ty t^  revenues  raised  from  just  5  per- 
cent of  the  district's  total  land— oper- 
ations including  the  education  of  chil- 
dren whose  parents  live  and  work  on 
the  Academy's  tax-free  grounds. 

The  plight  of  school  districts  such  as 
Highland  Falls  has  been  exacerbated 
by  the  Reagan  administration's  cuts  in 
the  Federal  Impact  Aid  Program.  Be- 
tween fiscal  years  1980  and  1983,  the 
program's  authorizations  fell  35  per- 
cent, from  $707  million  to  $455  mil- 
lion. New  York  State  suffered  even 
more  severely:  150  New  York  school 
districts  received  some  $41  million  in 
impact  aid  in  the  1980  fiscal  year:  but 
3  years  later,  in  fiscal  year  1983.  fewer 
than  85  New  York  school  districts  re- 
ceived only  $11.2  million.  That  is  a  re- 
duction of  73  percent  over  3  years. 
New  York  City  has  133.000  federally 
impacted  students,  nearly  7  percent  of 
the  national  total;  however,  its  share 
of  impact  aid  fell  from  $26  million  in 
fiscal  year  1980  to  $5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983. 

The  downward  trend  was  reversed,  if 
ever  so  slightly,  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  On  July  26,  1983,  during  consid- 
eration of  the  previous  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill.  I  offered 
an  amendment  with  Senator  Abdnor 
to  raise  the  impact  aid  authorization 
to  $625  million  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  Senate  adopted  our  amendment, 
but  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
grettably approved  a  much  smaller  in- 
crease. A  compromise  measure  later 
signed  into  law  provided  $565  million 
in  overall  program  authority— $60  mil- 
lion less  than  the  Senate  approved 
under  my  proposal,  but  $110  million 
more  than  the  fiscal  year  1983  author- 
ization. 

Had  the  moneys  under  this  authori- 
zation been  appropriated  equitably,  all 
federally  impacted  school  districts 
would  receive  modest  increases  in 
funding.  Unfortunately,  the  appro- 
priations were  not  so  allocated.  Some 
districts  with  very  high  concentrations 
of  impacted  children  will  received  sig- 
nificant funding  increases  this  school 
year.  Other  districts,  with  only  slight- 
ly fewer  impacted  children,  will  not 
gain  any  additional  funds  and  may 
even  have  their  allocations  reduced. 

Even  if  the  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  were  distributed 
more  equitably,  the  program's  overall 
authorization  would  remain  well  below 
its  1980  funding  level.  New  York  State 
still  would  fall  some  $20  million  to  $25 
million  short  of  its  fiscal  year  1980  al- 
location, even  without  adjusting  for 
inflation.  It  is  time  to  rectify  this  situ- 


ation, and  we  can  begin  to  do  so  by 
raising  the  total  authorization  to  $700 
million  and  the  section  2  authorization 
to  $30  million.  The  authorization  also 
would  be  extended  for  category  B  stu- 
dents, whose  parents  either  live  or 
work  on  Federal  property.  This  provi- 
sion, which  the  administration  unfor- 
tunately has  opposed,  is  a  matter  of 
equity  and  of  particular  importance  to 
many  New  York  districts,  including 
Highland  Falls. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment will  not  redress  the  damage  done 
over  the  last  4  years.  Even  if  approved, 
the  measure  will  leave  the  Impact  Aid 
Program  some  $7  million  below  its 
fiscal  year  1980  level.  It  does  not  re- 
store revenues  already  lost  by  thou- 
sands of  federally  impacted  districts. 
Nor  does  it,  nor  could  it,  rectify  the 
loss  of  educational  opportunities  by 
thousands  of  students  under  the  Presi- 
dent's cuts  in  impact  aid.  But  this  leg- 
islation will  move  the  Federal  Impact 
Aid  Program  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

I  also  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  an  additional  amendment  that 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Abdnor,  plans  to  offer  to  this  legisla- 
tion. This  amendment  would  require 
that  during  fiscal  years  1985-89  the 
Department  of  Education  must  distrib- 
ute payments  under  section  3  of  the 
Impact  Aid  Program  in  accordance 
with  regulations  now  in  effect. 

The  Department  of  Education's 
recent  efforts  to  implement  new  regu- 
lations governing  local  contribution 
rates  under  the  Impact  Aid  Program 
have  necessitated  this  amendment. 
Local  contribution  rates— the  share  of 
education  costs  assumed  by  each 
school  district— are  used  to  determine 
impact  aid  entitlements  for  eligible 
districts.  The  proposed  regulations, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  March  30. 
1984,  edition  of  the  Federal  Register, 
would  alter  significantly  the  current 
methods  for  determining  a  school  dis- 
trict's contribution  rate. 

I  understand  the  Department  has 
proposed  these  new  regulations,  be- 
cause it  no  longer  has  enough  staff  as- 
signed to  administer  the  Impact  Aid 
Program  under  the  current  regula- 
tions. I  would  posit  that  the  Depart- 
ment's unwillingness  to  fuUfill  its  obli- 
gations regarding  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram is  not  sufficient  reason  to  change 
those  regulations.  There  is  little  doubt 
the  Department's  proposed  regula- 
tions would  adversely  affect  hundreds 
of  local  school  districts.  Federally  im- 
pacted school  districts  already  have 
lost  large  amounts  of  Government  as- 
sistance under  the  current  administra- 
tion. The  Department  has  yet  to  pro- 
vide a  valid  reason  to  disrupt  further 
the  education  of  American  schoolchil- 
dren in  federally  connected  areas.  Any 
changes  in  the  methods  used  by  school 
districts    to    calculate    their    entitle- 


ments should  not  be  implemented  at 
the  expense  of  the  very  children  the 
guidelines  are  intended  to  serve. 

Finally,  I  would  mention  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment,  with  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
D'Amato,  to  the  next  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  This  amendment 
would  provide  an  additional  $20  mil- 
lion for  those  districts  which  received 
reduced  impact  aid  entitlements  last 
year.  Although  Congress  appropriated 
increased  funds  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
many  school  districts  in  New  York 
State  and  across  the  Nation  lost 
money.  This  amendment  would  re- 
dress that  inequity  and  insure  that 
these  districts  are  properly  compensat- 
ed for  educating  children  from  federal- 
ly impacted  areas. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  He  has  been  very 
helpful,  as  has  Senator  D'Amato. 

We  think  the  proposed  amendments 
will  work  out  to  the  benefit  of  all  the 
States  involved.  They  are  very  reason- 
able amendments. 

Mr.  Precident.  I  yield  to  Senator 
NuNN,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
couple  of  questions.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  has  two  amendments.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Yes.  I  modified  my 
first  amendment  by  my  second  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  is  the  pending 
business,  then,  I  ask  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  we  have  two  amend- 
ments pending.  We  have  a  second- 
degree  amendment  to  the  Senator's 
first-degree  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
again  his  second-degree  amendment? 
The  first-degree  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  relates  to  the  impact  aid 
funds  themselves,  and  the  second- 
degree  amendment  relates  to  regula- 
tions that  are  being  overturned.  I  am 
not  sure  I  understand  the  second- 
degree  amendment. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  second-degree 
amendment  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  use  the  existing  regula- 
tions that  are  in  effect  today  to  deter- 
mine the  local  contribution  rates 
versus  those  proposed  on  March  30, 
1984.  As  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  pointed  out  to  the 
Senate  earlier,  the  proposed  regula- 
tions are  unworkable  and  unreason- 
able, and  we  have  no  objection  to 
working  with  the  Department  on  an 
alternative.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues,  however,  that  a  recent 
meeting  arranged  by  staff  from  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
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tee  with  my  sUff.  Senator  Melcher's 
staff.  Senate  Educatipn  Subcommittee 
staff,  and  representitives.  from  the 
Department  of  Education  was  can- 
celed—by the  Department. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  regulations 
have  not  been  published  in  final  form, 
yet  the  Department  intends  to  utilize 
them  relative  to  fiscal  year  1984  pay- 
ments—payments which  the  school 
districU  anticipated  receiving  during 
the  1983-84  school  year.  The  second- 
degree  amendment  instructs  the  De- 
partment to  use  the  regulations  cur- 
rently through  this  modifying  amend- 
ment. We  are  just  saying  that  until 
they  can  come  up  with  a  reasonable 
set  of  regulations  that  can  be  used 
across  the  country  without  adversely 
affecting  districts  which  utilize  com- 
parables,  let  us  continue  with  the  reg- 
ulations which  have  l>een  in  effect  for 
the  past  9  years. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  a  couple  of  other  questions. 

"Special  provisions,"  paragraph  2. 
relates  to  computatidns.  It  seems  to 
me  that  paragraph}  2  basically  sets  up 
a  floor  for  a  minimupi  payment  to  a 
local  education  agency,  saying  that 
they  are  eligibl«?  for  at  least  a  mini- 
mum amount.  Does  this  create  any 
new  expenditure,  or  is  this  a  shifting 
of  funds? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  It  is  a  shifting  of 
funds.  It  is  not  a  new  expenditure. 
That  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to 
point  out  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. This  provision  insures  that  des- 
perately needy  districts  will  receive 
funding  sufficient  to  maintain  ser\ices 
for  their  students.  It  gives  the  Depart- 
ment the  latitude  to  place  the  money 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Can  the  Senator  explain 
where  the  money  is  shifted  from? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  This  amendment 
simply  clarifies  what  we  always 
thought  was  the  intent  of  section 
3(d)(2)(B).  This  is  an  important  part 
of  the  statute.  In  addition,  it  insures 
that  six  school  systems  in  the  Nation 
which  have  no  local  tax  base  whatso- 
ever will  receive  funding  adequate  to 
maintain  operations. 

Also,  it  includes  a  change  necessary 
to  allow  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  benefit 
from  the  provision  enacted  last  year  as 
a  part  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  technical 
amendments  package. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  are  there  winners  and  losers  in 
this  amendment?  If  there  is  a  shifting 
of  funds,  the  funds  come  from  some- 
where else,  and  those  funds  come  from 
other  districts  within  the  State:  or  arc 
we  shifting  funds  from  one  State  to 
another  State? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  No;  we  are  not  shift- 
ing funds  that  districts  currently  re- 
ceive—any increased  funds  that  the 
few  districts  which  may  benefit  from 
these  special  provisions  would  receive 
would  not  result  in  reduced  funding 


for  other  districts.  As  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  aware,  the  first  degree 
amendment  increases  the  overall  fund- 
ing authority  by  $135  million. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Are  there  additional 
funds  in  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment? Is  there  a  cost  in  the  second- 
degree  amendment? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Not  in  the  second- 
degree  amendment,  but  in  the  first- 
degree  amendment  there  are  addition- 
al dollars. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Are  all  the  dollars  for 
the  second-degree  amendment  in  shift- 
ing of  funds  available  by  reason  of 
extra  funds  provided  in  the  first- 
degree  amendment? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  It  is  the  Department 
which  is  seeking  a  significant  shift  in 
funds  through  its  proposed  regula- 
tions. The  second-degree  amendment 
would  maintain  the  status  quo. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Are  any  States  going  to 
get  less  than  they  receive  now  by 
reason  of  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment? 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  No;  definitely  not. 
Mr.  NUNN.  But.  for  instance,  if  I 
were  asked  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  occasionally  they  do 
ask  these  kinds  of  penetrating  ques- 
tions, whether  the  second-degree 
amendment  would  shift  funds  from 
out  of  my  State,  what  would  my 
answer  be? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  In  reply  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  the  second-degree 
amendment  does  not  change  anything 
from  the  previous  year.  Payments  will 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  regula- 
tions in  effect  for  the  past  9  years.  But 
it  does  ensure  that  several  of  the  most 
heavily  impacted  districts  will  be 
funded  adequately. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  that.  I  am  just  trying  to  find 
where  the  funds  are  shifted  from. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  We  are  increasing 
the  program  authorization.  No  funds 
are  being  taken  away  from  any  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  so  I  might  try  to 
explain  this,  because  we  have  a  compa- 
rable situation  in  many  of  the  Western 
States,  although  the  situation  I  am 
going  to  describe  is  not  covered  by  de- 
fense funds,  but  it  could  be.  we  have 
one  county  in  Arizona  that  is  one- 
third  non-Indian  and  two-thirds 
Indian.  We  cannot  tax  the  Indian 
land,  so  the  non-Indian  or  the  white 
man  has  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of 
two-thirds  of  the  children,  and  we  get 
money  to  compensate  us  for  that  from 
Indian  funds. 

Now.  there  are  occasions  in  my  State 
where  a  school  district  might  get 
money  from  the  military,  but  that  is 
usually  provided  in  the  general  mili- 
tary funds.  For  example,  schools  down 
in  a  little  town  named  Oho,  where  the 
Luke  Air  Force  Gunnery  Range  is  lo- 
cated, there  are  no  taxes  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  hundreds  of 


thousands  of  acres.  So  we  get  compen- 
sated funds. 

It  has  been  going  on  for  years  and 
years,  and  the  moneys  come  either 
from  defense  or  from  Indian  funds  or 
sometimes  from  agriculture. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  If  I  could  add  to  that, 
I  wish  once  again  to  reiterate  that  no 
school  district  is  going  to  receive  any 
less  than  they  did  the  previous  year. 
Quite  the  contrary.  In  every  case  they 
should  receive  additional  dollars,  but 
those  specific  school  districts  that  are 
so  depressed  that  I  mentioned  here  are 
the  six  districts  plus  a  couple  of  others 
which  at  the  very  most  would  receive  a 
little  special  consideration.  We  think  it 
is  very  necessary  and  very  adequate, 
and  we  urge  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  his  continued  interest  in 
making  such  impacted  aid  and  making 
sure  that  the  school  districts  are  given 
the  proper  amounts  as  Congress  wants 
them  to  have. 

We  are  caught  in  the  bind,  and  that 
is  part  of  the  reason  for  the  Senator's 
second-degree  amendment.  If  the  De- 
partment of  Education  goes  ahead  and 
implements  these  regulations  that 
they  propose,  they  absolutely  are 
going  to  defy  the  procedure  and  the 
formula  that  Congress  has  enacted. 

In  addition,  to  that,  they  chose  to 
try  out  their  new  regulations  at  a  time 
when  they  could  not  get  them  imple- 
mented and  finalized  and  through  all 
the  revisions  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
school  districts  need  the  money  be- 
cause this  is  budget  time  for  school 
districts  for  this  coming  school  year; 
and  without  the  assurance  that  they 
are  going  to  continue  as  they  thought 
they  were  going  to  continue,  some 
school  districts  simply  are  not  going  to 
have  enough  money  to  pay  their  bills. 

This  is  absolutely  essential  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted  and  the 
second-degree  amendment  is  the  same 
amendment  that  was  adopted  earlier 
by  the  Senate  and  fell  through  the 
cracks  in  the  conference  on  the  urgent 
supplemental,  not  out  of  prejudice  but 
only  on  the  basis  that  they  would  pick 
it  up  in  the  next  supplemental. 

Time  has  gone  by  and  time  is  wast- 
ing as  far  as  these  school  districts  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

I  only  wish  to  say  while  he  probably 
had  the  same  experience  I  had  and  I 
wish  everyone  in  the  Chamber  might 
have  had  to  know  what  we  are  talking 
about  when  you  have  your  school 
closed  down  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
because  they  run  out  of  money,  and 
you  go  home  and  face  all  the  mothers 


and  fathers  who  are  ready  to  run  you 
out  of  the  area  thinking  it  is  your 
fault.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult for  the  Department  of  Education 
to  understand  this  and  the  proposed 
regulations  they  would  have  imple- 
mented would  have  completely  de- 
stroyed what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish here,  simply  to  give  the  basic 
education  to  these  school  districts  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  caused  to 
be  impacted. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  I  think 
we  could  reassure  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  all  other  Senators  that 
we  are  not  attempting  to  in  any  way 
delete  funds  from  any  State  or  any 
school  district,  just  to  make  sure  that 
we  just  carry  it  out  as  Congress  has  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  first-degree  amendment. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The 
second  one  is  the  only  problem  I  have, 
and  I  wish  to  support  the  Senator.  But 
could  I  ask  this  question:  Is  there  an 
amount  of  money  that  we  could  peg 
down  that  is  involved  in  the  second- 
degree  amendment?  Do  we  know  what 
the  totals  are  and  where  those  funds 
go? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  We  cannot  give  the 
Senator  the  exact  figures  no  one  can 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Are  we  talking  about  $10 
million  or  $100  million? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  No;  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  $100  million.  It  is  more  like 
the  first  figure  of  $10  million.  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  that  be  primarily 
in  Western  States? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Not  necessarily.  It 
could  very  well  be  in  air  bases,  for  in- 
stances, or  military  bases  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  know  the  first-degree 
amendment  is  everywhere  where  we 
impacted  aid.  I  still  do  not  know  what 
the  second-degree  amendment  is. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  New  York  definitely 
would  be  one  of  those  that  would 
enter  into  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  now 
have  something  here  that  I  can  be 
more  specific  on,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  The  States  that  use  the 
comparable  needs,  this  comparable 
means  of  figuring  are  California,  Colo- 
rado, Cormecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Massachtisetts,  Michigan  is  equal. 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
already  named  enough  States  to  pass 
the  amendment  whatever  he  does. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Are  those 
helped  or  hurt? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Helped. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  still  do  not  know  how 
much  money  is  involved.  I  am  puzzled 


by  what  amount  of  money  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  wish  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  a  question.  I  have 
both  copies  of  the  amendments,  and  I 
do  not  see  any  money  in  either  one  of 
them.  In  the  amendment  in  the  first 
degree,  the  Senator  had  a  large 
number  of  cosponsors. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FORD.  On  the  second-degree 
amendment  he  has  about  four  com- 
pared to  about  40  of  the  first  one.  In 
neither  amendment,  particularly  the 
second-degree  amendment.  I  do  not 
see  any  amount  of  money,  and  I  am 
trying  to  read  it  as  best  I  can. 

It  says  the  amount  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  the  average  per  pupil 
for  expenditure  in  the  State  during 
such  fiscal  year  and  the  number  of 
children  served  by  such  agency  for 
such  year  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sion of  law,  et  cetera. 

I  do  not  understand  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  trying  to  do.  I  have  a  large  con- 
stituency in  my  State  that  gets  im- 
pacted aid.  I  am  getting  ready  to  vote 
for  an  amendment,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  it  does. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  In  my  initial  amend- 
ment, we  increase  from  $565  million  to 
$700  million  the  authorization  for 
Public  Law  81-74.  In  this  body  last 
year  we  authorized  $625  million.  We 
got  into  a  conference  committee  and  it 
was  reduced  down  this  $565  million. 

We  have  increased  from  $20  million 
to  $30  million  in  section  2  authority 
and  we  repealed  the  third  and  final 
year  of  category  B.  There  was  a  great 
demand  in  this  body  and  from  others, 
particularly  on  the  House  side.  And 
this  would  have  been  phased  out  this 
year.  But  we  repeal  that  in  the  origi- 
nal amendment  which  has  43  cospon- 
sors in  addition  to  Senator  Pell. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  would  have 
cosponsored  the  second  amendment, 
the  secondary  one.  But  I  know  we  did 
not  complete  the  amendment.  It  took 
a  lot  of  study  and  a  lot  of  research  and 
we  just  put  it  together. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  my  assistant, 
who  I  wish  was  here  on  the  floor  to 
verify  this,  has  had  the  time  to  try  to 
call  back  and  contact  everyone.  As  we 
mentioned,  there  are  at  least  16  or  17 
States  that  are  affected.  I  can  almost 
assure  you  they  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  put  their  name  on  it  if  we 
had  the  time  to  go  back  and  make  the 
contacts,  but  we  have  not  had  that 
time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  everybody  I 
know  of  would  like  to  support  both  of 
the  Senator's  amendments.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  opposition.  It  is  just  a 
matter  of  not  having  an  explanation 


at  this  hour  of  the  night.  We  just  saw 
what  is  in  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
he  might  want  to  consider  withdraw- 
ing the  second-degree  amendment, 
going  ahead  with  the  first-degree 
amendment  tonight,  and  giving  us 
time  to  staff  that  tomorrow  and  bring 
that  amendment  up  tomorrow.  We  will 
be  on  this  bill  at  least  all  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Does  the  Senator 
want  me  to  postpone  both  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  going  ahead,  unless  someone 
else  does,  with  the  first-degree  amend- 
ment. I  would  hate  to  come  in  tomor- 
row morning  and  have  about  half  the 
Senators  here  say  that  they  found  out 
from  their  State  people  that  the 
amendment,  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment, has  taken  money  from  States 
and  given  to  other  States.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  does  that.  If  there  is 
a  shifting  of  funds,  it  has  to  be  shifted 
from  somewhere. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
very  sincere  in  his  concern.  I  would  be 
willing  to  state  my  assurance  to  the 
Senator  that  no  one  is  going  to  get 
cut.  But  if  that  is  a  problem,  maybe  we 
should  start  all  over  and  offer  the  first 
one.  adopt  that  one  tonight,  and  let  us 
review  the  second  part,  if  that  would 
make  the  Senator  rest  easier.  We  are 
not  trying  to  pull  the  wool  over  any- 
one's eyes  or  pull  any  fast  trick. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
not.  I  think  if  he  did  that,  we  could  ex- 
pedite the  matter  and  get  the  first 
amendment  passed  tonight  and  we  will 
have  time  tomorrow  to  take  up  the 
second  amendment  and  perhaps  it  will 
go  right  on  through. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  guess  with  all  the 
study  my  assistant  did  here  I  was  so 
convinced  that  it  was  just  the  natural 
and  proper  thing  to  do.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  conclude  the  same  about 
it  if  we  can  visit  with  him  about  it  to- 
morrow and  we  will  arrest  any  fears  he 
may  have  because  I  assure  him  no  one 
is  going  to  lose  dollars.  But,  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  pointed  out,  it 
points  a  little  direction  to  how  it 
ought  to  be  handled  from  the  Con- 
gress and  not  from  a  bureaucrat  down 
in  the  Department  of  Education. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
secondary  amendment  be  withdrawn 
and  return  to  the  original  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Abdnor  to  reau- 
thorize the  Impact  Aid  Program. 
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The  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  school  districts 
that  are  directly  affected  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Federal  installations  or  proper- 
ties. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over 
2  million  children  across  this  Nation 
who  are  served  by  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram. A  number  of  school  districts  in 
Nebraska  are  impacted  by  a  military 
installation  or  an  Indian  reservation 
and  the  Impact  Aid  Program  assists 
these  school  districts  in  providing  a 
quality  education  for  our  young 
people. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  reauthorize  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram through  fiscal  year  1989.  It 
would  increase  the  authorization  for 
Impact  Aid  from  $565  million  to  $700 
million  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1985.  This  increase  is  necessary  to  re- 
store some  of  the  drastic  cuts  in  the 
program  that  were  made  in  1981.  Be- 
tween 1980  and  1983.  authorization  for 
Impact  Aid  was  cut  from  $707  million 
to  $460  million,  a  reduction  of  35  per- 
cent. 

This  amendment  would  also  reau- 
thorize category  B  payments  and 
repeal  the  phaseout  of  B"  payments 
that  was  included  in  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981  While  the 
impact  of  'B"  children— that  is.  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  work  or  live  on 
Federal  property— is  not  as  great  as 
the  impact  of  "A"  children,  whose  par- 
ents both  work  and  live  on  Federal 
property,  the  impact  exists  neverthe- 
less. Without  this  amendment,  author- 
ity for  category  "B"  payments  will 
expire  on  September  30  of  this  year. 

Payments  under  the  category  B" 
program  are  important  to  school  dis- 
tricts in  Nebraska  and  across  the 
Nation,  particularly  to  school  districts 
that  are  in  close  proximity  to  military 
installations  and  enroll  large  number 
of  military  "B"  children. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  and  to  show  our  commit- 
ment to  providing  assistance  to  school 
districts  that  are  impacted  by  a  Feder- 
al presence.  What  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about  is  making  it  possible  for  the 
children  of  our  military  personnel  and 
others  to  receive  a  quality  education. 
The  dollars  we  spend  on  the  Impact 
Aid  Program  are  an  investment  in  our 
Nation's  future  and  are  dollars  well 
spent. 

I  thank  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  South  Dakota  for  offering  a  very 
sound  amendment  that  is  backed  by 
many  cosponsors.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  the  second-degree  amendment 
that  he  has  offered,  but  1  appreciate 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  late  hour.  I  think 
we  can  probably  dispose  of  that  very 
quickly  tomorrow.  I  appreciate  his 
gentlemanly  approach  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  Let  me  assure  him 
that  I  aun  confident  that  when  every- 
one understands  it.  we  are  not  going  to 


have  any  trouble  convincing  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  go  along  with  it. 
That  is  why  we  are  willing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  Abdnor  and  Sena- 
tor Pell,  in  offering  this  amendment 
to  reauthorize  the  Federal  Impact  Aid 
F>rogram  (Public  Law  81-874)  through 
the  1989  fiscal  year.  Our  amendment 
would  increase  the  program  s  total  au- 
thorization for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
from  $565  million  to  $700  million  and 
would  increase  the  .section  2  authoriza- 
tion from  $20  million  to  $30  million. 
The.se  authorization  levels  would  be 
indexed  to  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  fiscal  years  1986-89. 

Congress  enacted  the  Impact  Aid 
Program  in  1950  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  school  districts  in  "feder- 
ally affected  areas'— including  mili- 
tary bases.  Indian  lands,  and  Federal 
low-rent  housing  projects.  Such  prop- 
erties generally  are  exempt  from  local 
tax  levies  that  go  to  support  educa- 
tion, and  Congress  determined  to  com- 
pensate the  school  districts  affected  in 
this  way  and  therefore  unable  to  raise 
sufficient  funds  for  their  schools.  Over 
the  years,  this  fine  program  has  pro- 
vided financial  assistance  to  thousands 
of  local  educational  agencies  across 
the  country,  including  .some  150  school 
districts  in  my  home  State  of  New 
York. 

This  program  has  been  immensely 
important  for  local  school  districts  re- 
sponsible for  educating  children  whose 
parents  live  and/or  work  on  properties 
producing  no  property  tax.  The  High- 
land Falls-Fort  Montgomery  School 
District  in  the  Hudson  Valley  of  New- 
York  exemplifies  the  plight  of  federal- 
ly impacted  areas.  Property  taxes  to 
support  the  school  district  have  risen 
more  than  150  percent  over  the  last 
decade— in  large  part  because  the  dis- 
trict lies  adjacent  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and  95  per- 
cent of  the  district's  land  is  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  school 
district  is  forced  to  operate  on  proper- 
ty tax  revenues  raised  from  just  5  per- 
cent of  the  district's  total  land— oper- 
ations including  the  education  of  chil- 
dren whose  parents  live  and  work  on 
the  Academy's  tax-free  grounds. 

The  plight  of  school  districts  such  as 
Highland  Falls  has  been  exacerbated 
by  the  Reagan  administration's  cuts  in 
the  Federal  Impact  Aid  Program.  Be- 
tween fiscal  years  1980  and  1983.  the 
program's  authorizations  fell  35  per- 
cent, from  $707  million  to  $455  mil- 
lion. New  York  State  suffered  even 
more  severely:  150  New  York  school 
districts  received  some  $41  million  in 
impact  aid  in  the  1980  fiscal  year:  but 
3  years  later,  in  fiscal  year  1983.  fewer 
than  85  New  York  school  districts  re- 
ceived only  $11.2  million.  That  is  a  re- 
duction of  73  percent  over  3  years. 
New  York  City  has  133.000  federally 
impacted  students,  nearly  7  percent  of 


the  national  total;  however,  its  share 
of  impact  aid  fell  from  $26  million  in 
fiscal  year  1980  to  $5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983. 

The  downward  trend  was  reversed,  if 
ever  so  slightly,  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  On  July  26.  1983.  during  consid- 
eration of  the  previous  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill,  I  offered 
an  amendment  with  Senator  Abdnor 
to  raise  the  impact  aid  authorization 
to  $625  million  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  Senate  adopted  our  amendment, 
but  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
grettably approved  a  much  smaller  in- 
crease. A  compromise  measure  later 
signed  into  law  provided  $565  million 
in  overall  program  authority— $60  mil- 
lion less  than  the  Senate  approved 
under  my  proposal,  but  $110  million 
more  than  the  fiscal  year  1983  author- 
ization. 

Had  the  moneys  under  this  authori- 
zation been  appropriated  equitably,  all 
federally  impacted  school  districts 
would  receive  modest  increases  in 
funding.  Unfortunately,  the  appro- 
priations were  not  so  allocated.  Some 
districts  with  very  high  concentrations 
of  impacted  children  will  receive  sig- 
nificant funding  increases  this  school 
year.  Other  districts,  with  only  slight- 
ly fewer  impacted  children,  will  not 
gain  any  additional  funds  and  may 
never  have  their  allocations  reduced. 

Even  if  the  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  were  distributed 
more  equitably,  the  program's  overall 
authorization  would  remain  well  below 
its  1980  funding  level.  New  York  State 
still  would  fall  some  $20  million  to  $25 
million  short  in  its  fiscal  year  1980  al- 
location, even  without  adjusting  for 
inflation.  It  is  time  to  rectify  this  situ- 
ation, and  we  can  begin  to  do  so  by 
raising  the  total  authorization  to  $700 
million  and  the  section  2  authorization 
to  $30  million.  The  authorization  also 
would  be  extended  for  category  B  stu- 
dents, whose  parents  either  live  or 
work  on  Federal  property.  This  provi- 
sion, which  the  administration  unfor- 
tunately has  opposed,  is  a  matter  of 
equity  and  of  particular  importance  to 
many  New  York  districts,  including 
Highland  Falls. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment will  not  redress  the  damage  done 
over  the  last  4  years.  Even  if  approved, 
the  measure  will  leave  the  Impact  Aid 
Program  some  $7  million  below  its 
fiscal  year  1980  level.  It  does  not  re- 
store revenues  already  lost  by  thou- 
sands of  federally  impacted  districts. 
Nor  does  it,  nor  could  it.  rectify  the 
loss  of  educational  opportunities  by 
thousands  of  students  under  the  Presi- 
dent's cuts  in  Impact  Aid.  But  this  leg- 
islation will  move  the  Federal  Impact 
Aid  Program  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

I  also  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  an  additional  amendment  that 


my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Abdnor.  plans  to  offer  to  this  legisla- 
tion. ThiB  amendment  would  require 
that  during  fiscal  years  1985-89  the 
E>epartment  of  Education  must  distrib- 
ute payments  under  section  3  of  the 
Impact  Aid  Program  in  accordance 
with  regulations  now  in  effect. 

The  Department  of  Education's 
recent  efforts  to  implement  new  regu- 
lations governing  local  contribution 
rates  under  the  Impact  Aid  Program 
have  necessitated  this  amendment. 
Local  contribution  rates— the  share  of 
education  costs  assumed  by  each 
school  district— are  used  to  determine 
Impact  Aid  entitlements  for  eligible 
districts.  The  proposed  regulations, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  March  30. 
1984,  edition  of  the  Federal  Register, 
would  alter  significantly  the  current 
methods  for  determining  a  school  dis- 
trict's contribution  rate. 

I  understand  the  Department  has 
proposed  these  new  regulations,  be- 
cause it  no  longer  has  enough  staff  as- 
signed to  administer  the  Impact  Aid 
Program  under  the  current  regula- 
tions. I  would  posit  that  the  Depart- 
ment's unwillingness  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations regarding  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram is  not  sufficient  reason  to  change 
those  regulations.  There  is  little  doubt 
the  Department's  proposed  regula- 
tions would  adversely  affect  hundreds 
of  local  school  districts.  Federally  im- 
pacted school  districts  already  have 
lost  large  amounts  of  Government  as- 
sistance under  the  current  administra- 
tion. The  Department  has  yet  to  pro- 
vide a  valid  reason  to  disrupt  further 
the  education  of  American  schoolchil- 
dren in  federally  coruiected  areas.  Any 
changes  in  the  methods  used  by  school 
districts  to  calculate  their  entitle- 
ments should  not  be  implemented  at 
the  expense  of  the  very  children  the 
guidelines  are  intended  to  serve. 

Finally,  I  would  mention  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment,  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
D'Abiato,  to  the  next  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  This  amendment 
would  provide  an  additional  $20  mil- 
lion for  those  districts  which  received 
reduced  impact  aid  entitlements  last 
year.  Altiiough  Congress  appropriated 
increased  funds  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
many  school  districts  in  New  York 
State  and  across  the  Nation  lost 
money.  This  amendment  would  re- 
dress that  inequity  and  ensure  that 
these  districts  are  properly  compensat- 
ed for  educating  children  from  federal- 
ly impacted  areas. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Abdnor,  In  his  efforts  to  increase  fund- 
ing for  the  Impact  Aid  Program. 

Since  the  1950's,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  a  program  of  as- 
sistance to  local  education  agencies  in 
areas  where  Federal  presence  either 
through  Federal  installations  or  Fed- 
eral   land    ownership    existed.    The 


Impact  Aid  Program  provides  funds  to 
compensate  school  districts  for  the 
cost  of  educating  children  when  en- 
rollment and  availability  of  revenues 
from  local  sources  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  Federal  activities. 

Every  administration  has  issued 
complaints  with  regard  to  Impact  Aid 
funding  since  its  inception  in  1950. 
However,  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
investigate  the  reasons  for  the  in- 
creases. First,  due  to  the  expansion  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  total 
number  of  tax  exempt  acres  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  grew  from 
405  million  acres  in  1957  to  742  million 
in  1977.  Additionally,  the  value  of  fed- 
erally owned  land  has  tripled  since 
1953  to  $101  billion.  Nationwide,  the 
Federal  Government  owns  33.7  per- 
cent of  the  land;  however,  in  Idaho 
the  facts  are  worse  because  the  Feder- 
al Government  owns  64  percent  of  the 
land.  Second,  in  1950,  there  were  1.9 
million  civilian  service  employees  and 
today  there  are  more  than  3  million, 
excluding  military  personnel.  Third, 
the  average  per  pupil  cost  rose  from 
$209  in  1950  to  about  $2,000  plus 
today. 

The  concept  behind  Impact  Aid 
funds  was  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  major  nontaxpaying  enter- 
prise, should  pay  some  measure  of 
fiscal  support  to  offset  the  demand  for 
local  services  created  by  its  presence 
and  to  offset  the  lack  of  taxes  generat- 
ed from  land  occupied  by  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  in  prime  areas. 

To  Idaho,  Federal  impact  aid  is  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  local  property 
taxes  that  the  withdrawal  of  Federal 
lands  from  the  local  tax  rolls  engen- 
ders. The  administration's  budget  pro- 
posal seems  to  miss  the  issue  of  equity. 

Impact  aid  funds  are  not  a  supple- 
mentary prograip  which  can  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  budget.  Impact  Aid 
funds  finance  the  basic  operating  ac- 
counts of  the  school  programs.  This 
program  is  one  of  the  least  costly  to 
administer,  it  fosters  local  control  in 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  school 
districts,  and  is  much  less  costly  to  the 
Federal  Government  than  a  program 
to  make  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes.  Con- 
sequently, I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government,  which  is  a  major  nontax- 
paying  employer  and  landholder,  has 
an  obligation  to  close  some  of  the  gap 
caused  by  the  removal  of  the  value  of 
Federal  installations  from  the  local 
tax  rolls. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission best  summed  up  the  need  for 
this  legislation  with  the  following  rec- 
ommendation: 

If  the  national  interest  dictates  that  lands 
should  \}e  retained  in  Federal  ownership,  it 
is  the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to 
make  certain  that  the  burden  of  the  policy 
is  spread  among  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  is  not  borne  only  by  those 
States  and  governments  in  whose  areas  the 
lands  are  located. 


Therefore,  the  Federal  Government 
should  make  payments  to  compensate  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  tax  Immunity 
of  Federal  lands. 

The  situation  is  similar  in  county  after 
county  across  the  country;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  landowner  does  not  pay  what 
would  be  required  if  this  land  was  on  the 
tax  rolls;  nor  does  it  adequately  compensate 
counties  for  the  burdens  associated  with  the 
maintenance  of  local  government  services 
on  these  lands. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment that  is  being  offered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
original  cosponsors  of  legislation  to  re- 
authorize the  Impact  Aid  F*rogram.  I 
would  like  to  commend  and  thank  my 
colleagues  from  South  Dakota  and 
Rhode  Island.  Senators  Abdnor  and 
Pell,  for  their  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion to  this  very  important  education 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  impact  aid  is  a 
vital  program  to  many  school  districts 
in  this  country.  In  Idaho  alone,  over 
60  of  our  115  school  districts  receive 
Public  Law  81-874  funds.  This  repre- 
sents nearly  20,000  of  Idaho's  215,000 
schoolchildren. 

The  need  for  impact  aid  goes  much 
deeper  in  Idaho  than  in  many  areas  of 
the  country.  The  Federal  Goverrunent 
owns  66  percent  of  the  land  in  Idaho. 
We  are  only  outranked  in  Federal  land 
ownership  by  Alaska  with  89  percent 
and  Nevada  with  86  percent.  A  school 
district  that  is  located  on  or  near  fed- 
erally owned  property  faces  the  stark 
reality  that  it  has  a  very  small  tax 
base  from  which  to  support  its  schools. 
The  Federal  Government  is  exempt 
from  both  the  residential  property  tax 
and  the  business  or  worksite  property 
taxes,  that  generally  support  public 
schools.  Therefore,  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram becomes  a  very  important  source 
in  helping  make  up  for  the  lost  tax 
revenue. 

I  think  the  issue  here  is  very 
simple— when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  facility,  Indian  reservation 
or  places  a  burden  on  an  area  that  af- 
fects a  school's  revenue-raising  ability, 
then  it  has  an  obligation  to  make  up 
for  those  lost  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  I  have 
spent  in  Congress.  I  have  begun  to  feel 
like  a  broken  record  when  I  speak 
about  how  important  Public  Law  81- 
874  is  to  school  districts  in  Idaho  and 
across  the  Nation.  It  seems  we  have  to 
fight  a  continual  battle  to  keep  the 
program  alive  and  then  to  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  it. 

Federally  impacted  school  districts 
have  suffered  from  underfunding  long 
enough.  The  proposal  we  are  consider- 
ing now  would  increase  impact  aid 
funding  to  levels  which  will  help  these 
schools  provide  a  basic  education  to 
their  students.  For  too  many  years, 
impacted  districts  have  t)een  forced  to 
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operate  with  diminishing  Federal 
funding  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
program's  future. 

It  is  time  we  end  that  uncertainty 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  measure  now  before  us. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  and  cosponsor  this 
amendment  to  reauthorize  impact  aid 
funding  for  the  over  four  dozen  South 
Dakota  school  districts  which  depend 
on  this  Federal  assistance. 

I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  another 
amendment  which  would  clarify  that 
controversial  new  Department  of  Edu- 
cation regulations  should  not  be  used 
in  the  determination  of  impact  aid  al- 
locations to  the  most  heavily  impacted 
school  districts.  We  simply  cannot 
have  a  situation  in  which  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  now  setting  their 
budgets  for  the  1984-85  school  year 
are  in  doubt  about  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  they  will  receive.  These 
funds  should  be  apportioned  as  Con- 
gress intended. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  support  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram which  provides  Federal  funds  to 
so  many  school  districts  in  our  Nation. 

Senator  Weicker,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor/HHS/Education  Appro- 
priations SulKommittee.  has  personal- 
ly assured  me  of  his  continued  support 
for  impact  aid  appropriations.  I  very 
much  appreciate  his  cooperation  in 
this  matter.  He  has  been  very  recep- 
tive to  the  information  I  have  provid- 
ed him  concerning  impact  aid  pay- 
ments and  needs  in  South  Dakota. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  was  also  pleased 
to  see  the  Senate  adopt  S.  2893.  which 
will  require  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion to  pay  the  required  impact  aid  ap- 
propriations under  Public  Law  98-139. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  never  forget 
the  obligation  this  Nation  owes  those 
school  districts  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
large  Federal  employment  presence 
within  their  Ixjundaries,  could  not 
exist  without  this  assistance.  Local 
property  tax  base  is  not  enough  to  sus- 
tain a  decent  education  for  children  in 
these  districts.  We  must  fight  to  con- 
tinue this  essential  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  t>e  a  cosponsor  of  the  Abdnor 
amendment.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Senate  act  to  reauthorize  this  essen- 
tial Impact  Aid  Program.  Failure  to  do 
so  would  result  in  severe  hardships  to 
public  schools  which  are  largely  im- 
pacted by  the  activities  and  operations 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

At  a  time  in  which  our  Nation's 
future  clearly  depends  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  our  human  resources 
through  excellence  in  education  and 
training,  we  must  not  fail  to  keep  faith 
with  those  in  districts  which  have 
large  Federal  installations  or  Federal 
tax-exempt  properties.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues   to    adopt    the    reauthorizing 


amendment    offered    by    the    Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Dakota 
for  his  diligent  efforts  over  the  past  2 
years  to  increase  the  authorization 
level  for  the  Federal  Impact  Aid  Pro- 


WA;  San  Diego,  CA;  and  East  Mead- 
ows, NY. 

Knowing  of  my  colleague's  commit- 
ment to  the  Impact  Aid  Program,  and 
knowing  of  his  work  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
whether  he  thinks  that  given  the  in- 
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gram.  This  program  provid^  financial     creased  authority  our  amendment  pro- 


assistance  to  local  school  districts  for 
the  operating  costs  of  educating  chil- 
dren in  areas  where  loc^-costs  and 
revenues  are  affected  by  Federal  activ- 
ity. Last  year,  I  cosponsored  the  legis- 
lation offered  by  my  colleagiie  from 
South  Dakota  that  increased  the  au- 
thorization level  to  $625  million.  Un- 
fortunately, the  authorization  was  re- 
duced to  $565  million  in  the  Senate- 
House  conference.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  offered  today  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  I  strong- 
ly support  a  further  increase  in  the 
overall  program  authority  to  $700  mil- 
lion. 

I  have  one  concern,  however,  that  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleague 
from  South  Dakota.  The  Department 
of  Education  has  advised  non-Super 
A"  school  systems  that  they  are 
likely  to  receive  less  money  in  fiscal 
year  1984  than  they  did  during  the 
prior  fiscal  year:  As  Super  '  A  "  dis- 
tricts are  to  receive  100  percent  of  en- 
titlement, the  amount  of  money  ap- 
propriated for  section  3(a)  is  insuffi- 
cient to  fully  fund  "A  "  districts. 

I  quite  agree  that  those  school  dis- 
tricts with  higher  concentrations  of 
federally  impacted  children  should  be 
compensated  at  a  higher  rate.  But  I 
aLso  recognize  the  burden  imposed  on 
all  school  districts  that  provide  educa- 
tional services  to  children  in  federally 
affected  areas.  1  am  troubled  to  find 
that  districts  such  as  Highland  Falls- 
Fort  Montgomery,  in  my  own  State  of 
New  York— a  district  that  encompasses 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  and  provides  educational  in- 
struction to  222  children  from  families 
connected  with  the  service  academy- 
received  almost  no  benefit  from  the 
higher  authorization  approved  by 
Congress  last  year.  Highland  Falls  has 
an  extremely  small  tax  base;  95  per- 
cent of  the  properly  located  within 
the  district  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Over  50  percent  of  the 
districts  high  school  students  are  fed- 
erally connected.  Yet.  because  the 
school  system  fell  just  short  of  quali- 
fying as  a  'heavily  "  impacted  district, 
it  received  a  disproportionately  small 
percentage  of  the  higher  authoriza- 
tion for  the  current  school  year. 

Highland  Falls  is  not  unique.  Hun- 
dreds of  other  districts  across  the 
country,  significantly  impacted  by 
Federal  activities,  received  little  or  no 
benefit,  or  even  lost  funds,  under  the 
increased  authorization.  These  include 
Anne  Arundel.  MD;  Bourne.  MA; 
South  Tampa.  lA;  Fort  Worth,  TX; 
Cumberland  County.  NC;  Oak  Harbor. 


vides.  will  we  be  able  to  increase  the 
amount  of  funding  available  to  com- 
pensate these  districts? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  for 
his  support  of  my  efforts  to  increase 
funding  for  the  Impact  Aid  Program, 
and  his  observations  on  the  severe 
problems  of  many  school  districts 
which  provide  educational  services  to 
children  in  federally  affected  areas. 
Several  districts  in  my  State  are  from 
10  to  20  percent  impacted  with  catego- 
ry "A  "  native  American  children,  so  I 
can  appreciate  fully  the  concerns 
raised  by  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Last  year,  as  the  prime  sponsor  of  a 
similar  amendment  to  the  DOD  bill.  I 
was  working  to  provide  an  increase  for 
all  federally  impacted  school  systems 
suffering  as  a  result  of  the  reductions 
enacted  under  the  Omnibus  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981.  Unfortunately,  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  some  of 
these  districts  may  actually  lose  dol- 
lars this  year. 

It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  with 
this  additonal  increase  in  program  au- 
thority, we  can  work  together  with  our 
colleagues  from  the  other  body  to 
ensure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
funding  for  this  program.  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  both  him  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  has  also  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  me,  through- 
out the  appropriations  process,  to  ad- 
dress this  matter  of  great  concern  to 
us  both. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Dakota 
for  his  comments  and  am  grateful  for 
his  assurance  that  all  federally  im- 
pacted school  districts  will  be  given 
careful  attention  in  the  appropriations 
process. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  today  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senators  Abdnor 
and  Pell,  in  offering  this  amendment 
to  reauthorize  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram. Public  Law  81-874  through 
fiscal  year  1989.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, the  overall  program  authoriza- 
tion for  section  2  would  be  increased 
to  $30  million.  This  amendment  also 
continues  through  fiscal  year  1989  au- 
thority for  category  "B"  children. 

The  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
81-874  in  recognition  of  the  financial 
burden  many  school  districts  bear  due 
to  Federal  presence.  The  Impact  Aid 
Program  provides  financial  assistance 


to  school  districts  in  federally  affected 
areas.  By  law.  these  areas  are  defined 
to  include  military  bases,  Govenunent 
offices,  Indian  land,  and  public  low- 
rent  housing  projects.  We  must  ad- 
dress the  need  for  assistance  for 
school  districts  affected  by  Federal 
presence.  It  is  the  obligation  of  Con- 
gress to  help  school  districts  when  en- 
rollment and  the  availability  of  suffi- 
cient revenue  from  local  taxes  has 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Federal  activities. 

Although  this  reauthorization  will 
benefit  many  school  districts,  I  am 
saddened  because  it  is  still  not  enough. 
I  am  concerned  and  outraged  by  the 
inadequacies  that  presently  exist  in 
the  Imptict  Aid  Program  and  which 
will  remain  even  after  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  There  are  a  host  of 
school  districts  throughout  the  United 
States  that  do  not  have  sufficient  rev- 
enue to  cover  the  cost  of  educating 
federally  connected  children. 

Now  is  the  time  to  unite  and  rectify 
problems  that  exist  within  this  pro- 
gram. The  Impact  Aid  Program  was 
originated  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  financial  obligation  to 
reimburse  school  districts  for  lost  reve- 
nue. The  Congress  felt  then,  and 
should  feel  now,  that  federally  and 
non-federally  cormected  children 
should  have  the  highest  standard  of 
education.  This  law  has  been  in  effect 
for  many  years,  but  for  the  past  few 
years  many  of  our  school  districts 
have  not  received  sufficient  aid. 

Highland  Fall-Port  Montgomery 
School  District  is  an  example  of  a 
school  in  my  home  State  of  New  York 
that  is  making  every  attempt  to  edu- 
cate all  of  its  children.  However,  it  is 
experiencing  severe  Federal  impaction, 
with  sufficient  compensation.  This 
school  district  is  being  forced  to  cut 
back  in  the  acquisition  of  textbooks 
and  other  institutional  materials  just 
to  keep  its  doors  open.  The  impaction 
it  is  experiencing  is  causing  an  undue 
burden  on  the  children  and  taxpayers 
of  this  fine  community.  School  dis- 
tricts like  this  should  not  have  to 
suffer  because  of  Federal  presence. 
Therefore.  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to 
help  school  districts  that  are  federally 
impacted. 

This  year  Highland  Falls  will  experi- 
ence a  short  fall  in  impact  aid.  This  is 
intolerable.  There  is  no  reason  that 
our  children  in  Highland  Falls,  N.Y., 
or  children  anywhere  else  in  this  great 
country  should  suffer  academically  for 
lack  of  fair  Federal  compensation.  If 
we  do  not  provide  the  best  education 
possible,  we  face  severe  consequences. 
Our  children,  our  communities,  and 
our  country  will  suffer  if  there  is  an 
inadequate  standard  of  education.  I 
can  no  longer  tolerate  this  disregard 
for  children  for  they  are  the  future 
strength  of  this  Nation. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
helping  all  school  districts  that  are  im- 


pacted. No  child  should  be  denied  the 
very  best  education,  especially  when 
Federal  activity  contributes  to  the  ad- 
ditional cost  our  schools  must  bear. 
We,  in  the  Congress,  must  join  togeth- 
er and  show  our  commitment  to  our 
youth. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  (No.  3200)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3202 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
3202. 

On  page  2  line  18  strike  the  figure 
"$3.808.500.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  ■$3,800,600,000". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  concerns  the  UH-60 
Blackhawk  helicopter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  to  adjust  the  fund- 
ing levels  for  the  procurement  of  the 
Army's  UH-60  Blackhawk  helicopter 
to  permit  the  Army  to  execute  the 
procurement  contract  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
This  amendment  would  authorize  the 
funding  levels  for  the  UH-60A  as  fol- 
lows: 

Procurement,  $280.1  million;  ad- 
vanced procurement,  $132.8  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that,  as  a  result  of  recent  very  favor- 
able contract  negotiations,  this  amend- 
ment will  result  in  an  additional  sav- 
ings of  $7.9  million  with  no  reduction 
in  the  number  of  helicopters  pur- 
chased. 

The  amendment  has  been  read.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  amendment  be  treated  as  original 
text  to  avoid  foreclosing  any  later 
amendments  to  this  account  which 
may  be  offered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  offering  an  important 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  a  unanimous-consent  request.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  amendment  be 
treated  as  original  text  to  avoid  fore- 
closing any  later  amendments  as  to 
this  account  which  may  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  the  request.  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  requested 
that  his  amendment  be  treated  as 
original  text  for  purpose  of  further 
amendments. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Objection  to  what? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  made  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  his 
amendment  be  treated  as  original  text. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thought  we 
had  the  yeas  and  nays  called  for.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  have  any  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senator  made 
a  unanimous-consent  request  which  is 
now  pending. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  made  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  was  talking 
about  the  text.  I  already  called  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not  clear 
as  to  what  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  for. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  read  this 
again.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  this  amendment  be  treated  as 
original  text  to  avoid  foreclosing  any 
later  amendments  to  this  account 
which  may  be  offered.  This  subject 
will  be  brought  up  again.  I  mean  the 
subject  of  the  UH-60A  helicopter,  and 
there  may  be  amendments.  I  do  not 
want  to  foreclose  the  possibility  of 
those  amendments  being  offered.  "That 
is  why  I  asked  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  explain  that  the  Senator 
is  just  trying  to  prevent  foreclosing 
other  amendments,  if  Senators  want 
to  offer  amendments.  That  is  why  he 
is  asking  that  this  be  treated  as  origi- 
nal text.  Otherwise,  it  would  foreclose 
any  amendments.  It  might  be  a  favor 
to  me  if  somebody  would  object  to 
that  consent  request,  because  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  you  could  not 
offer  any  more  amendments  changing 
the  dollar  figures. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there 
further  debate? 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  E)ODD.  I  inquire  of  my  friend 
from  Arizona  if  he  might  explain  what 
the  net  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be.  What  is  intended?  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  it  is  a  $7.9  million  reduc- 
tion in  that  specific  helicopter  pro 
gram.  What  is  the  net  effect  of  that 
on  the  number  of  helicopters  that 
would  be  produced? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  total  number  of  helicop- 
ters to  be  purchased.  This  is  a  very 
recent  contract  negotiation  that  the 
Army  has  had  with  Sikorsky,  and  will 
result  in  a  savings  of  $7.9  million. 
There  is  no  reduction  in  the  number 
of  helicopters  purchased.  It  is  just  a 
little,  good  break  we  had  that  we  can 
save  $7.9  million. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator's  explanation  is  clear.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
It  is  based  on  a  contract  negotiations 
that  have  l)een  favorable,  and  there  is 
no  adjustment  to  the  number  being 
procured. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Georgia.  I  requested  the 
yeas  and  nays  because  we  want  to 
have  a  strong  position  on  this  to  be 
able  to  demonstrate  to  the  House  that 
it  is  not  just  something  that  we  wished 
up  in  a  few  minutes  and  injected  into 
the  bill.  So  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  I  would  suggest  now 
would  be  a  very  good  time  to  start. 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.      If 

there  is  no  further  debate 

Mr.  NUNN.  Before  we  have  the  roll- 
call,  could  I  inquire  of  the  chairman 
at>out  his  plans  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening?  I  think  a  lot  of  people 
would  probably  like  to  know  as  we  pro- 
ceed to  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  everybody 
would  be  overjoyed  to  know  that  this, 
as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  will  be 
the  last  roUcall  for  the  evening.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  an 
unrelated  matter  on  which  I  under- 
stand there  may  be  a  roUcall  vote.  I 
would  yield  to  him  to  respond  to  that. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  attempting  to  clear  the  bill 
pertaining  to  drinking  age.  There  are 
still  negotiations  going  on.  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  possible  to  clear, 
however,  to  have  the  vote  tonight.  We 
had  hoped  that  we  might  be  able  to  do 
that  l)ecause  of  the  tremendous  inter 
est  that  is  being  expressed  here  by  the 
Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  who 
are  here  in  the  city.  We  hope  we 
might  be  able  to  get  that  done.  This 
would  be  a  time  rather  than  interrupt 
the  bill  tomorrow  to  get  it  done  to- 
night. But  I  can  say  the  Senator  from 


Missouri  is  the  mover  of  this  concept, 
but  it  has  not  l>een  cleared  yet. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  situation  is  as  follows: 
There  have  been  fairly  intense  negoti- 
ations going  on  throughout  the  day  in- 
volving the  House,  the  Senate.  Demo- 
crats, Republicans,  and  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  drinking  age  bill.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  the  House  did  attach 
lo  a  highway  bill  certain  drinking  age 
provisions,  and  the  hope  was  that  the 
Senate  would  be  in  a  position  to  pass 
similar  legislation  hopefully  tonight. 
We  have  been  working  on  trying  to 
clear  a  bill  which  would  be  acceptable, 
and  the  clear  answer  has  taken  place 
on  this  side.  I  think  there  are.  howev- 
er, some  remaining  problems.  My  hope 
would  be  that  perhaps  tomorrow  the 
Senate  could  find,  if  we  could  get 
cleared  a  period,  maybe  5  minutes 
where  we  could  set  the  defense  au 
thorization  bill  aside,  take  this  up.  and 
perhaps  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  to  me  further,  the 
problem  is  we  hav-'  a  request  for  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  bill.  It  could  not  be 
handled  as  a  routine  matter.  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  willingness  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  set  the  pending  meas- 
ure aside  to  lake  it  up.  And  based  on 
the  comments  from  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  thi.s  will  be  the  last  vote  to- 
night. We  will  come  in  tomorrow  at 
10:30. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
start  the  rollcall.  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long this,  but  I  think  it  would  help  a 
lot  of  the  Members  if  we  had  an  idea 
from  the  chairman  about  his  plans  to- 
morrow. I  know  we  will  try  to  get  the 
MX  amendment  up  tomorrow,  which  I 
hope  will  be  done.  If  we  can  complete 
that,  we  will  ahso  have  the  Dixon 
amendment  to  deal  with  the  funding 
level. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  Those  are  two 
that  we  plan  to  have  up  tomorrow 
fairly  early  in  the  day.  I  have  high 
hopes.  Those  are  two  major  amend- 
ments. Once  those  are  completed,  we 
will  be  able  to  roll  along  pretty  fast. 

There  are  some  other  amendments, 
such  as  the  one  dealing  with  sea- 
launch  cruise  missiles,  and  one  relat- 
ing to  NATO,  which  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  will  offer,  and 
maybe  some  amendments  for  realloca- 
tion of  funds  in.  the  defense  bill.  But  it 
occurs  to  me  that  if  we  can  get 
through  these  important  items,  we 
should  be  able  to  finish  the  bill  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  chairman.  I 
certainly  hope  we  can  complete  the 
bill  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews], the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker]  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kasten],  would  vote  ■yea". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Tsongas)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

And  the  result  was  announced— yeas 
88.  nays  0.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  129  Leg.l 
YEAS-88 


Abdnor 

Arm-stronn! 

Baucu.s 

B«'nl.sfn 

Bidrn 

Biiitiaman 

Borrn 

Bo.srhwUZ 

Bradley 

BurdicK 

Byrd 

Chatff 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranslon 

D  Amato 

Danforlh 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenin 

Eauleton 

Ea.sl 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 

Gam 


Andrews 
Baker 
Bumpers 
DurenberRer 


Glenn 
Goldwaler 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkiru 
Hechi 
Heflin 
Helm.s 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Lautenberg 
Laxalt 
Jjeahy 
l*vin 
LuKar 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 

NAYS-0 
NOT  VOTING- 

Heinz 
Kasten 
Kennedy 
Long 


Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zorirtsky 
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Roth 
Stennis 
Tsonga.s 
Weicker 


So  the  amendment  (No.  3202)  was 
agreed  to. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
after  midnight:) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 
has  a  technical  amendment  which  he 
is  prepared  to  offer  right  now.  That 


will  finish  the  business  on  the  bill  for 
this  evening  if  it  can  be  dispensed  with 
by  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3303 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 
proposes  an  amendment  numt>ered  3203. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  80.  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out   all   through   the   matter  on   page  93, 
before  line  1,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
"S  23IH.  Planninfc  for  future  competition 

"(a)  To  encourage  the  competitive  acquisi- 
tion of  supplies  and  services  to  support  and 
maintain  a.  major  system  during  its  service 
life,  the  head  of  sin  agency  with  responsibil- 
ity for  thtit  system  shall  ensure  that— 

"<  1 )  in  any  competitive  solicitation  for  the 
award  of  any  development  contract  for  a 
major  system,  the  following  shall  be  includ- 
ed as  evaluation  factors,  giving  due  consider- 
ation to  the  purpwses  for  which  the  system 
is  being  procured  and  the  technology  to 
achieve  the  system's  required  capabilities: 

"(A)  proposals  to  incorporate  in  the 
design  of  the  major  system,  components 
that  are  currently  available  within  the 
supply  system  of  the  Federal  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  major  system,  available  else- 
where in  the  national  supply  system,  or 
commerciailly  available  from  more  than  one 
source;  and 

"(B)  proposals  lo  incorporate  in  the 
design  of  the  major  system,  components 
that  are  likely  to  t>e  required  in  substantial 
quantities  during  the  system's  service  life 
and  will  permit  future  competitive  acquisi- 
tions by  the  Government; 

•(2)  in  any  competitive  solicitation  for  the 
award  of  any  production  contract  for  a 
major  system,  the  following  shall  be  includ- 
ed as  evaluation  factors: 

"(A)  proposals  to  identify  components  in 
the  system  that  are  likely  to  be  required  in 
substantial  quantities  during  the  system's 
service  life  and  whether  the  technical  data 
for  such  components  will  permit  future 
competitive  acquisitions  by  the  Govern- 
ment; and 

"(B)  proposals  to  identify  technical  data 
for  sale  or  license  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  the  offeror,  at  its  discretion, 
will  identify  and  separately  price  so  as  to 
permit  the  Government  to  competitively  ac- 
quire future  requirements  for  such  compo- 
nents; and 

"(3)  the  evaluation  factors  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  considered  as  negotiation  objectives 
when  an  agency  is  making  a  noncompetitive 
award  of  a  development  contract  or  a  pro- 
duction contract  for  a  major  system. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  may  be  waived  in  whole  or  in 
part  if  the  contracting  officer  determines  in 


writing  that  such  provisions  should  not  be 
applicable  to  such  production  contract, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  stability  of 
the  system's  design,  or  otherwise  would  not 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  tlnited  States 
in  attaining  the  purposes  for  which  the 
system  is  being  procured,  states  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  includes  such  determination 
and  finding  as  part  of  the  contract  file. 
"§2319.  Encouraging  new  competitors  to  broaden 

the  industrial  base 

"(a)  Before  establishing  any  prequalifica- 
tion  requirement  applicable  to  an  offeror  or 
its  product  which  would  be  considered  as  an 
element  of  responsiveness  to  a  solicitation. 
the  head  of  an  agency  shall— 

"(1)  prepare  a  written  justification  stating 
the  necessity  for  establishing  the  prequalifi- 
cation  requirement  and  the  reasons  why 
free  and  open  competition  is  not  feasible: 

"(2)  specify  in  writing  and  make  available 
upon  request  all  standards  which  a  prospec- 
tive contractor,  or  its  product,  must  satisfy 
in  order  to  become  qualified,  such  standards 
to  be  limited  to  those  least  restrictive  to 
meet  the  purposes  necessitating  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  prequalification  require- 
ment; 

"(3)  specify  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of 
testing  and  evaluation  lilcely  to  be  incurred 
by  a  prospective  contractor  for  that  contrac- 
tor to  become  qualified; 

"(4)  ensure  that  (A)  a  prospective  contrac- 
tor is  provided,  upon  request,  a  prompt  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  meet 
the  standards  specified  for  qualification,  uti- 
lizing qualified  personnel  and  facilities  of 
the  agency  or  another  agency  obtained 
through  interagency  agreement,  or  other 
methods  approved  by  the  agency,  and  (B) 
any  testing  and  evaluation  ser\'ices  provided 
under  contract  to  the  agency  should  be  pro- 
vided by  a  contractor  who  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  benefit  from  an  absence  of  addi- 
tional qualified  sources  and  who  shall  he  re- 
quired to  adhere  to  any  restriction  on  tech- 
nical data  asserted  by  the  prospective  con- 
tractor seeking  qualification;  and 

"(5)  ensure  that  ^prospective  contractor 
seeking  qualificatic^^rpromptly  informed 
as  to  whether  qualification  has  been  at- 
tained, or  in  the  event  qualification  has  not 
been  attained,  is  promptly  furnished  specif- 
ic information  why  qualification  was  not  at- 
tained. 

"(b)  Before  the  head  of  an  agency  may  en- 
force any  existing  prequalification  require- 
ment with  respect  to  an  offeror  or  its  prod- 
uct, the  agency  shall  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a).  The  head  of 
an  agency  need  not  delay  a  procurement 
action  in  order  to  provide  a  prospective  con- 
tractor with  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
is  ability  to  meet  the  standards  specified  for 
qualification. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  the  number  of 
qualified  sources  or  qualified  products  avail- 
able to  actively  compete  for  anticipated 
future  requirements  is  fewer  than  two 
actual  manufacturers  or  the  products  of  two 
actual  manufacturers,  respectively,  the  head 
of  an  agency  shall— 

"(1)  periodically  publish  notice  in  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily  soliciting  addi- 
tional sources  or  products  to  seek  qualifica- 
tion; and 

"(2)  bear  the  cost  of  conducting  the  speci- 
fied testing  and  evaluation,  but  excluding 
the  costs  associated  with  producing  the  item 
or  establishing  the  production,  quality  con- 
trol, or  other  system  to  be  tested  and  evalu- 
ated, only  for  a  small  business  concern  or  a 
product  manufactured  by  a  small  business 
concern  which  has  met  the  standards  speci- 


fied for  qualification,  and  which  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  compete,  except  that 
the  head  of  an  agency  shall  bear  such  costs 
only  if  it  determines  that  such  additional 
qualified  sources  or  products  are  liicely  to 
result  in  cost  savings  from  increased  compe- 
tition for  future  requirements  sufficient  to 
amortize  the  costs  incurred  by  the  agency. 
The  head  of  an  agency  may  require  a  pro- 
spective contractor  requesting  testing  and 
evaluation  costs  to  certify  as  to  its  status  as 
a  small  business  concern,  and.  in  good  faith, 
rely  thereon. 

"(d)  Within  seven  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  prequalification  require- 
ment under  subsection  (a),  or  within  seven 
years  following  an  agency's  enforcement  of 
any  existing  prequalification  requirement 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  any  such  prequa- 
lification requirement  shall  be  examined 
and  revalidated  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  sutjsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Except  in  an  emergency,  whenever 
the  head  of  any  agency  determines  not  to 
enforce  an  existing  prequalification  require- 
ment for  a  solicitation,  the  agency  may  not 
enforce  any  such  prequalification  require- 
ment unless  the  agency  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

"§2320.    Technical    data    management    to    foster 
future  competition 

"(aXl)  An  offeror  submitting  a  proposal 
for  a  contract  shall  furnish  information  in 
the  proposal  identifying— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  all  items  that  will  be 
delivered  to  the  United  States  under  the 
contract  (other  than  items  to  which  para- 
graph (2)  applies)  those  items  for  which 
technical  data  will  not  be  provided  to  the 
United  States;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  technical  data  that 
will  be  delivered  to  the  United  States  under 
the  contract,  any  of  such  technical  data 
that  will  be  provided  with  restrictions  on 
the  Government's  right  to  use  such  data  for 
Governmental  purposes. 

■•(2)  With  respect  to  items  that  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  United  States  under  a  con- 
tract described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  re- 
spect to  which  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
ascertain,  at  the  time  the  contract  is  en- 
tered into,  the  technical  data  relating  to 
such  items  that  will  not  be  provided  to  the 
United  States  with  unlimited  rights,  the 
contract  shall  require  that  the  contractor 
provide  identifying  information  similar  to 
that  required  to  be  furnished  under  para- 
graph (1)  at  a  time  to  be  specified  in  the 
contract. 

■■(3)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall  ensure 
that  the  information  furnished  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  is  considered  in  selecting  the  con- 
tractor for  the  contract. 

■(b)  To  foster  competition  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  supplies  and  services  to  maintain  a 
major  system  during  its  service  life,  the 
head  of  the  agency  with  responsibility  for 
the  system  shall  ensure  that  the  initial  and 
all  subsequent  production  contracts  for  a 
major  system,  developed  under  Government 
contract,  contain  appropriate  provisions  re- 
lated to  technical  data,  including— 

"(1)  specifying  the  technical  data  to  be  de- 
livered under  the  contract,  if  any.  including 
delivery  schedules  therefor; 

■•(2)  establishing  criteria  for  determining 
the  acceptability  of  technical  data  to  be  de- 
livered under  the  contract: 

■(3)  establishing  separate  payment  lines 
for  the  technical  data  to  be  delivered  under 
the  contract,  if  any,  and  authorizing  the 
withholding  of  payments  for  failure  to 
make  timely  deliveries  of  acceptable  data: 
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■(4)  defining  the  respective  rights  of  the 
Government  and  a  contractor  or  subcon 
tractor  regarding  any  technical  data  to  be 
delivered  under  the  contract,  including 
therein  a  definition  of  the  term  developed 
at  private  expense"; 

■•(5)  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent, 
identifyins.  in  advance  of  its  delivery,  tech 
nical  daU  which  is  to  be  delivered  with  re 
strictions  on  the  Governments  right  to  use 
such  data  for  governmental  purposes; 

••(6)  requiring  the  contractor  and  each 
subcontractor  to  be  prepared  to  furnish. 
within  60  days  after  a  written  request  di 
rected  to  the  party  asserting  a  restriction,  a 
written  justification  for  any  restriction  to 
be  asserted  limiting  the  Governments  right 
to  use  such  daU  for  governmental  purposes, 
for  as  long  as  such  restriction  is  asserted  by 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor; 

•■(7)  prohibiting  a  contractor  from  requir 
ing  a  subcontractor  or  the  Government  to 
pay  a  fee.  royalty,  or  other  charge  for  the 
subcontractors  use  of  any  technical  data  in 
the  performance  of  a  contract  to  furnish  a 
component  directly  to  the  Government, 
except  that  data  protected  by  patent,  licens 
ing  agreement  or  any  preexisting  agreement 
involving  a  subcontractors  performance 
under  a  commercial  contract,  if  the  same 
data  was  made  available  by  the  contractor 
to  the  subcontractor  furnishing  that  compo 
nent; 

••(8)  prohibiting  the  contractor  from  limit 
Ing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  subcon 
tractor  from  selling  to  the  Government  any 
component  which  the  subcontractor  had 
previously  furnished  to  the  contractor  with 
out  restriction,  except  that  the  contractor 
may  restrict  a  subcontractor  from  providing 
to  the  Government  any  component  restrict 
ed  by  a  preexisting  agreement  involving  the 
subcontractors  performance  for  the  con 
tractor  under  its  commercial  contracts: 

••(9)  ascertaining  and  documenting  the 
identity  of  the  manufacturer  of  a  compo 
nent  through  the  annotation  of  engineering 
drawings,  the  maintenance  of  lists,  or  other 
wise; 

••(10)  requiring  the  contractor  to  revi.se 
any  technical  data  delivered  pursuant  to  the 
contract  to  reflect  engineering  design 
changes  and  to  deliver  such  revised  techni 
cal  data  to  an  agency  within  a  specified 
time; 

•(11)  requiring  the  contractor  to  certify. 
at  the  time  the  technical  data  is  made  avail 
able  or  delivered,  that  the  technical  data  is 
complete,  accurate,  and  adequate  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  technical  data  is  pro- 
cured: 

••(12)  requiring  the  contractor  to  promptly 
correct  any  technical  data  found  to  be  in- 
complete, inadequate,  or  deficient  to  or 
promptly  furnish  complete,  accurate,  and 
adequate  technical  data  to  the  agency;  and 
(13)  authorizing  the  head  of  the  agency 
to  withhold  progress  payments  under  a  con- 
tract during  any  period  that  the  contractor 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
tract pertaining  to  the  delivery  of  technical 
data. 

The  provisions  specified  in  this  sut>section 
may  be  waived  In  accordance  with  the  single 
system  of  Govemment-wide  procurement 
regulatiorvs  defined  in  section  4(4)  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  403(4))  if  the  contracting  officer 
determines  in  writing  that  any  such  provi 
sion  should  not  be  applicable  to  the  produc- 
tion contract,  or  otherwise  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Government  in  at 
tainlng  the  purposes  for  which  the  system  is 
being  procured,  stating  the  reasons  there- 
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for.  Such  determination  shall  be  made  part 
of  the  contract  file. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  section  2318 
of  this  title  prohibits  an  agency  from  includ- 

•(  1 )  in  any  competitive  solicitation  for  the 
award  of  a  contract,  or 

(2)  as  a  negotiation  objective  when  the 
agency  is  making  a  noncompetitive  award, 
a  provision  specifying  in  the  contract  the 
date  after  which  the  United  Stales  shall 
have  the  right  to  use  or  have  used  for  any 
governmental  purpo.se  all  technical  data  re 
quired  to  be  delivered  to  the  United  States 
under  contract. 
"S  'i32\    Validatinn  proprielary  data  reHlricli«ns 

(a I  To  encourage  the  competitive  acquis! 
tion  of  components  needed  to  maintain  a 
major  system  during  its  .ser%ice  life,  a  review 
of  the  validity  of  any  restriction  on  the  Gov- 
ernment s  right  to  use  for  governmental 
purposes  technical  data  furnished  under 
contract  shall  be  initiated  by  the  contract 
ing  officer,  if  the  contracting  officer,  an 
agency  advocate  for  competition,  or  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration assigned  to  the  procurement  center 
determines  such  a  review  is  warranted  and 
the  contracting  officer  determines  that  com- 
pliance with  the  asserted  restriction  makes 
it  impracticable  to  competitively  procure 
the  required  component. 

<b)  Upon  the  written  demand  of  the  con- 
tracting officer,  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor, as  appropriate,  shall  submit  its  jus- 
tification for  the  asserted  restriction  on  the 
Governments  right  to  use  such  data  for 
governmental  purposes  certifying  to  the 
current  validity  of  the  asserted  restriction 
within  — 

■(1)  60  days,  if  the  contract  contains  a 
provision  that  requires  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor to  be  prepared  to  furnish  a  writ- 
ten justification  for  any  restriction  limiting 
the  Governments  right  to  use  for  govern- 
mental purposes  technical  data  to  be  deliv- 
ered uncier  the  contract,  or 

•(2)  180  days,  if  the  contract  does  not  con- 
tain such  a  provision,  except  that  the  con- 
tracting officer  may  extend  such  time  limits 
for  a  reasonable  period  for  good  cause 
shown 

■■<c)  Upon  a  failure  to  submit  any  justifica- 
tion pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  contracting  officer  shall,  after 
giving  notice  to  the  party  asserting  the  re- 
striction, promptly  cancel  the  restriction  on 
the  Governments  right  to  u.se  for  govern 
mental  purposes  technical  data  for  which 
justification  had  been  requested. 

(d)  If  after  review  of  the  justification 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  the 
contracting  officer  determines  that  the  jus- 
tification for  the  restriction  on  the  Govern- 
ment's right  to  use  the  data  for  governmen- 
tal purposes  does  not  adequately  support 
the  asserted  restriction  on  the  technical 
data,  the  justification  therefor  shall  be 
promptly  subjected  to  technical  review  and 
audit. 

••(e)  If  after  reviewing  the  findings  of  the 
technical  review  and  audit,  it  is  determined 
that  the  restriction  on  the  Governments 
right  to  use  such  data  for  governmental 
purposes  warrants  challenge,  the  contract- 
ing officer  shall  i.ssue  a  final  decision  per- 
taining thereto  which  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act 
i4I  use  601  et  seq). 

(f)  If  the  Governments  challenge  to  the 
restriction  on  the  Governments  right  to  use 
for  governmental  purposes  technical  data  as 
certified  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  is  sus- 
tained, upon  final  disposition— 


(1)  the  restriction  on  the  Governments 
right  to  use  that  technical  data  for  govern- 
mental purposes  shall  be  cancelled:  and 

•■(2)  the  contractor  or  subcontractor,  as 
appropriate,  shall  be  liable  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  Government's  cost  of  techni- 
cally evaluating  and  auditing  the  asserted 
restriction,  and  the  fees  and  other  expenses, 
as  defined  in  section  2412(d)(2)(A)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  incurred  by  the 
Government  in  challenging  the  asserted  re- 
striction, if  the  asserted  restriction,  as  certi- 
fied, is  found  not  to  be  substantially  justi- 
fied, unless  special  circumstances  would 
make  such  awards  unjust.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  items: 

2318.  Planning  for  future  competition. 

2319.  Encouraging    new    competitors    to 

broaden  the  industrial  base. 

2320.  Technical  data  management  to  foster 

future  competition. 

2321.  Validating  proprietary  data  restric- 

tions.". 

On  page  93.  beginning  with  line  1.  strike 
out  all  through  page  96,  line  11,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Section  2302  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

(4)  Component'  means  any  individual 
part,  subassembly,  assembly,  or  subsystem 
integral  to  a  major  system,  which  may  be 
replaced  during  the  service  life  of  the 
system  The  term  includes  spare  part  and 
replenishment  spare  part.  The  term  does 
not  include  packaging  or  labeling  associated 
with  shipment  or  identification  of  a  compo- 
nent'. 

••(5)  •Major  procurement  center'  means  a 
procurement  center  that  awarded  contracts 
for  components  other  than  commercial 
items  totaling  at  least  $150,000,000  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

•  (6)  Major  system'  means  a  combination 
of  elements  that  will  function  together  to 
produce  the  capabilities  required  to  fulfill  a 
mission  need.  The  elements  may  include 
hardware,  equipment,  software  or  any  com- 
bination thereof,  but  excludes  construction 
or  other  improvements  to  real  property.  A 
system  shall  be  considered  a  major  system  if 
(A)  the  Department  of  Defense  is  resporwi- 
ble  for  the  system  and  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  system  are  estimated  to 
be  more  than  $75,000,000  (based  on  fiscal 
year  1980  constant  dollars)  or  the  eventual 
total  expenditure  for  procurement  of  more 
than  $300,000,000  (based  on  fiscal  year  1980 
constant  dollars);  or  (B)  a  civilian  agency  is 
responsible  for  the  system  and  total  expend- 
itures for  the  system  are  estimated  to 
exceed  $750,000  (based  on  fiscal  year  1980 
constant  dollars)  or  the  dollar  threshold  for 
a  major  system'  established  by  the  agency 
pursuant  to  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget    (OMB)    Circular    A-109,    entitled 

Major  Systems  Acquisitions',  whichever  Is 
greater,  or  (C)  the  system  Is  designated  a 

major  system'  by  the  head  of  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  system. 

(7)  Technical  data'  means  recorded  in- 
formation (regardless  of  form  or  method  of 
recording)  of  a  scientific  or  technical 
nature,  including  data  resulting  from  work 
which  was  specified  and  directly  funded  as 
an  element  of  performance  of  a  contract 
from  the  United  States,  but  does  not  in- 
clude— 
•■(A)  computer  software; 


"(B)  financial,  administrative,  cost  or  pric- 
ing, management  data,  or  other  information 
Incidental  to  contract  administration; 

"(C)  data  relating  to  products,  compo- 
nents, or  processes  developed  at  private  ex- 
pense; or 

"(D)  data  relating  to  products,  compo- 
nents, or  processes  developed  at  private  ex- 
pense and  offered  for  sale  to  the  general 
public". 

(c)(1)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  head  of  each 
agency  shall  develop  a  plan  for  the  manage- 
ment of  technical  data  received  under  con- 
tracts for  the  development,  production, 
modification,  or  maintenance  of  major  sys- 
tems within  its  jurisdiction.  At  a  minimum, 
the  management  plan  shall  address  proce- 
dures for— 

(A)  inventorying,  indexing,  storing,  and 
updating  Items  of  technical  data  into  a 
system; 

(B)  verifying  contractor-imposed  limita- 
tions on  the  government's  rights  to  make 
future  use  of  the  data  in  competitive  acqui- 
sitions: and 

(C)  assuring  that  agency  procurement  of- 
ficials and  prospective  contractors  will  have 
timely  access  to  complete  and  current  tech- 
nical data  for  the  competitive  acquisition  of 
supplies  and  services  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  system  during  its  service  life. 

(2)  Within  5  years  after  the  date  of  eriact- 
ment  of  this  Act.  the  head  of  each  agency 
shall  complete  implementation  of  the  man- 
agement plan  required  by  paragraph  (1). 
and  include  in  the  system  the  available 
technical  data  for  each  currently  operation- 
al major  system  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  head  of  such  agency. 

(3)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  eval- 
uating the  plans  of  selected  agencies  for  the 
management  of  technical  data  for  major 
systems  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
agencies.  The  report  shall  include  an  eval- 
uation of  the  plans. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  suljsection.  the  term 
"agency"  means  an  agency  which  is  subject 
to  chapter  137  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

On  page  99.  line  7.  strike  out  "2414",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "2413". 

On  page  99.  line  21,  strike  out  '2414".  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "2413". 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  which  was  ne- 
cessitated by  the  following  action.  It 
was  intended  in  committee  that  four 
provisions  of  Senate  bill  2489,  which  is 
a  Small  Business  Competition  Act,  be 
incorporated  in  toto  and  verbatim  into 
this  pending  bill.  That  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee. 

The  intention  did  not  quite  get  car- 
ried out  perfectly.  There  were  a 
number  of  technical  errors  in  trans- 
posing the  four  sections  from  S.  2489 
to  the  pending  bill,  S.  2723. 

So  all  this  amendment  does  is  make 
the  corrections  that  are  needed  in 
order  to  be  certain  that  this  bill.  S. 
2723,  and  these  four  sections  conform 
as  intended  to  the  four  sections  in 
Senate  bill  2489.  which  is  a  Small 
Business  Competition  Act,  as  I  indicat- 
ed, of  which  Senator  Weicker  and 
Senator  Dixon  were  the  principal  co- 
sponsors. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that,  if  adopted,  this  amendment 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  any  further  amendment, 
because  it  is  a  substantial  chunk  of  the 
bill  and  as  a  courtesy  to  any  Senator 
who  might  seek  to  amend  it,  we  should 
consider  it,  I  think,  as  original  text  so 
it  might  be  open  to  any  further 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
amendments,  but  there  might  be 
some. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
simply,  in  other  words,  will  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  the  committee.  This 
is  a  technical  amendment  totally  to 
make  this  bill  conform  to  the  four  sec- 
tions of  the  other  bill,  which  we  did 
intend  to  totally  transpose  onto  the 
current  legislation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
everybody  on  the  committee  is  clear 
on  this  one.  What  the  Senator  pro- 
poses simply  carries  out  the  intent  of 
the  committee,  and  therefore,  I  urge 
its  immediate  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  then  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  (No.  3203)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  ANTISATELLITE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  undertaken  an  extended 
debate  about  a  broad  range  of  arms 
control  measures.  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned,  that  in  attempts 
to  promote  one  proposal  or  another 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  have  lost 
sight  of  larger  principles  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  encourage  the  President 
to  pursue  arms  control  negotiations  on 
all  fronts.  He  must,  however,  be  able 
to  carry  to  the  table  the  strong  and 
unified  support  of  this  Nation.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Congress  has  become  a 
platform  for  the  promotion  of  divisive 
and,  I  believe,  ultimately  counterpro- 
ductive proposals  seeking  to  push  the 
President  into  adopting  various  arms 
control  postures. 

The  cause  of  peace  is  not  served  by 
the  United  States  going  in  several  di- 
rections at  the  same  time.  An  active 
and  lively  debate  does  not  require  the 
Congress  to  impose  conditions  on  the 
administration  before  we  will  support 
its  policies.  This  practice,  which  has 
become  increasingly  common  in  this 
Chamber,  may  express  the  desires  of 
Congress  but  it  does  not  bring  us  any 
closer  to  agreements  that  reduce  the 
threat  of  war.  How  can  the  President 


effectively  negotiate  anything  with 
535  backseat  drivers  in  Congress 
hounding  him  to  move  one  way  or  an- 
other? This  bickering  simply  encour- 
ages the  Soviet  leadership  to  walk 
away  and  rely  on  our  own  divisiveness 
to  achieve  their  goals  for  them. 

Last  night  I  voted  against  the  com- 
promise amendment  on  antisatellite 
weapons  for  precisely  these  reasons. 
The  amendment  seeks  to  impose  a 
moratorium  on  the  testing  of  a  U.S. 
antisatellite  weapon  until  the  Presi- 
dent attempts  to  negotiate  limits  on 
these  weapons  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  approach  to  foreign  policy  is  en- 
tirely inappropriate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  share  the  concern  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  about  the  expansion  of 
the  arms  race  into  outer  space,  and  I 
encourage  the  President  to  work  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce  the  threats 
posed  by  this  expansion.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, though,  that  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  makes  an  agreement  any 
more  likely  and.  in  fact,  makes  the 
President's  job  much  more  difficult. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  during  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty leaders,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Resolution  127,  appoints  the 
following  Senators  to  serve  on  the 
Temporary  Select  Committee  to  Study 
the  Senate  Committee  System:  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS].  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten].  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Rudman].  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga],  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon]. 


NATIONAL  AND  DULLES 
AIRPORTS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Eliza- 
beth Dole  is  right  to  question  the 
premise  that  National  and  Dulles  Air- 
ports must  be  operated  as  proprietary 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
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and  she  has  expressed  her  interest  in  a 
proper  way.  She  does  not  assume  that 
any  one  other  method  of  operation  is 
best,  but  suggests  that  a  review  of  the 
subject  be  made  by  a  panel  of  reasona- 
ble people. 

We  must  applaud  such  a  decision  be- 
cause the  world  abounds  with  exam- 
ples of  various  ways  to  run  great  met- 
ropolitan airports.  The  closest  to 
home  is  the  new  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton International  Airport  [BWIl 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Maryland  Slate  Department  of  Trans 
portation.  Another  variation  in  prac- 
tice is  the  Schiphol  Airport  at  Amster- 
dam which  is  managed  by  a  private 
contractor.  So  the  possibilities  are  infi- 
nite and  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. 

At  the  same  time  that  Elizabeth 
Dole  announced  the  management 
study,  she  also  made  a  proposal  to 
reduce  the  annual  passenger  ceiling  at 
National  from  the  current  16  million 
to  15.2  million.  Anyone  who  has  tried 
to  drive  to  National  on  a  recent 
Sunday  afternoon  must  know  she  is 
right  about  that.  too.  Leaving  aside 
the  air  safety  factor,  the  ground  facili- 
ties are  clearly  saturated.  Imposing 
this  cap  is  an  important  step  toward 
limiting  growth  at  National  and  ensur- 
ing that  Dulles  and  BWI  play  an  im- 
portant and  growing  role  in  serving 
the  Washington  region. 

There  is,  however,  one  disquieting 
note  in  these  developments.  It  is  im- 
plied that  Washington  is  no  different 
from  any  other  municipality  in  the 
Nation. 

Washington  is  the  National  Capital, 
the  focus  of  American  pride  and  the 
place  where  every  American  is  repre- 
sented. All  of  us.  the  whole  225  mil- 
lion, want  it  to  be  a  special  place.  It  is 
not  just  another  American  city. 

Because  it  is  a  special  place,  it  has 
special  problems.  It  has  no  Governor 
or  State  legislature  with  broad  powers 
to  initiate  public  projects.  It  has  no  in- 
dustrial base  to  generate  revenue  to 
support  capital  improvements.  It  was 
created  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
its  Capital  and  it  must  be  maintained 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  not  and  never  will  be 
just  another  American  city  to  be  treat- 
ed like  all  the  rest.  This  sometimes 
works  to  Washington's  advantage  and 
sometimes  it  works  to  Washington's 
disadvantage,  but  whether  good  or  bad 
it  is  a  special  relationship  and  it 
cannot  be  ignored. 

I  hope  that  when  the  advisory  com- 
mission meets  to  discuss  the  transfer 
of  the  two  Washington  airports,  they 
will  take  into  consideration  that 
Washington.  DC.  belongs  to  all  the 
people.  When  George  Washington 
chose  the  site  on  the  Potomac  for  the 
Nation's  Capital  he  asked  the  French 
military  engineer.  Charles  Pierre  L'En- 
fant.    to    create    a      federal    city,"    a 
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symbol  as  well  as  a  place,  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 


SURVEY  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
FARMERS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  a 
survey  was  recently  conducted  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota  on  farm- 
ers' views  concerning  various  agricul- 
tural and  national  issues.  The  survey 
was  based  on  480  responses  to  a  ran- 
domly selected  sample  of  South 
Dakota  farmers  and  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  Mark  Edelman  and  Dr.  Larry  Jans- 
sen,  who  are  agricultural  economists 
at  South  Dakota  State  University.  The 
results  of  the  survey  were  very  inter- 
esting and  several  surprises  are  appar- 
ent in  the  results. 

The  survey  found  that  only  19  per- 
cent of  the  South  Dakota  farmers  fa- 
vored the  continuation  of  the  present 
system  of  Congress  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  making  the  key  deci- 
sions on  farm  policy.  Thirty-two  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  favored  an  inde- 
pendent board  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  farm  decisionmaking  body 
and  32  percent  supported  producers 
organizing  and  operating  their  own 
management  program. 

Another  very  interesting  response  in 
the  survey  occurred  on  a  question 
about  Federal  deficits.  Sixty-three  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  surveyed  agreed 
that  the  Federal  budget  should  be  bal- 
anced, even  if  it  would  mean  a  sub- 
stantial cut  in  all  Government  pro- 
grams, including  farm  price  support 
and  income  support  programs.  This  il- 
lustrates the  strong  conviction  in  rural 
America  that  we  need  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
survey  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Survey  Results 
(Answers  are  in  percent] 

1.  What  should  tM>  the  policy  toward  pro- 
duction and  price  supports  after  1985? 
(Check  one.) 

256.  Iteep  pre.senl  voluntary  program.s 
with  minor  revisions. 

14.0.  have  a  mandatory  set  aside  and  price 
support  program  in  years  of  excess  supply 
with  all  producers  required  to  participate  if 
approved  in  a  farmer  referendum. 

11.9.  re-establish  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  for  each  farm  as  a  basis 
for  price  supports. 

285.  eliminate  set  aside,  price  support, 
and  government  storage  programs. 

8.3.  undecided. 

8.8.  other. 

2.9.  no  response. 

2(a)  If  voluntary  price  support  loans  and 
grain  reserve  programs  are  continued, 
should  target  prices  and  deficiency  pay 
menus  also  be  continued  in  the  1985  farm 
bilP 

66.7  ye.s.  21.7  no.  8.8  not  .sure.  2.9  no  re 
sponse. 


(b)  If  target  prices  are  continued  where 
should  they  be  set  compared  with  1984? 
($3.03  for  corn;  $4.45  for  wheat)? 

42.5  higher.  40.6  about  the  same.  5.2 
lower,  8.8  no  opinion.  2.9  no  resporvse. 

3(a)  Where  should  price  support  loans  be 
set  compared  with  1984?  ($2.55  for  com, 
$3.30  for  wheat). 

54.6  higher.  27.3  about  the  same.  5.4 
lower.  9.8  no  opinion,  2.9  no  response. 

(b)  Loan  rates  for  all  price  supported  com- 
modities should  be  based  on  a  percent  of  the 
average  market  price  for  the  past  3-5  years. 

4.0  strongly  agree.  33.1  agree,  21.0  not 
sure,  24.4  disagree.  14.0  strongly  disagree. 
3.8  no  response. 

4.  Should  payments  for  acreage  diversion 
be  continued  in  future  programs? 

60.0  yes,  27.3  no.  11.0  not  sure.  1.9  no  re- 
sponse. 

5(a)  The  payment-in-kind  program  should 
be  used  again  if  large  stocks  reappear. 

16.0  strongly  agree.  26.5  agree,  U.7  not 
sure.  24.8  disagree.  18.8  strongly  disagree. 
2.3  no  response. 

(b)  The  payment-in-kind  program  is  basi- 
cally unfair  to  livestock  and  poultry  produc- 
ers. 

22.3  strongly  agree.  29.2  agree.  19.0  not 
sure.  22.3  disagree.  4.4  strongly  disagree,  2.9 
no  response. 

6(a)  Should  a  farmer-owned  grain  reserve 
be  continued? 

56.6  yes.  23.3  no.  18.3  not  sure.  1.9  no  re- 
sponse. 

(b)  If  a  grain  reserve  is  continued,  which 
policy  below  would  you  perfer? 

9.8.  no  limit  on  the  size  of  reserve. 

17.3,  let  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  set 
the  limit  on  the  amount. 

49.4.  set  a  limit  based  on  a  percent  of  the 
previous  year's  use. 

20.6  not  sure. 

2.9,  no  response. 

7(a)  To  help  achieve  national  and  stale 
soil  erosion  control  goals,  each  farmer 
should  be  required  to  follow  recommended 
soil  coruservation  measures  for  his  farm  to 
qualify  for  price  and  income  support  pro- 
grams. 

28.1  strongly  agree.  41.0  agree.  8.3  not 
sure.  13.7  disagree.  7.9  strongly  disagree,  0.8 
no  response. 

7(bi  How  should  federal  government 
funds  for  soil  conservation  programs  be  dis- 
tributed? 

10.4.  give  funds  to  all  states  in  proportion 
to  number  of  farms. 

31.3,  give  funds  to  all  states  in  proportion 
to  the  acreage  within  each  state. 

42.5.  give  more  funds  to  those  states  with 
the  most  severe  erosion  problems. 

8.3.  not  sure. 

6.3,  other. 

1.3,  no  response. 

8.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  was 
established  to  provide  credit  to  farmers  who 
could  not  get  credit  from  other  sources. 
Which  credit  policy  should  it  follow  with 
present  borrowers?  (Check  one.) 

48.5,  continue  the  present  policy  of  not 
foreclosing  unless  all  repayment  efforts 
have  failed. 

16.0.  provide  a  moratorium  on  all  foreclo- 
sures to  keep  distressed  borrowers  operating 
until  the  economy  improves. 

10.0.  provide  a  moratorium  on  foreclosures 
only  for  selected  young  ■•deser\ing  "  farmers. 

14.6,  set  a  stricter  policy  on  delinquent 
loans  and  increase  the  number  of  foreclo- 
sures. 

2.9,  not  sure. 

7.3.  other. 

0.6.  no  response. 
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9.  Which  government  policy  would  you 
prefer  to  deal  with  farm  production  risks 
from  natural  disasters?  (Check  one.) 

29.4.  continue  present  all  risk  crop  insur- 
ance where  producers  pay  atwut  70  percent 
and  the  government  pays  about  30  percent 
of  the  cost. 

31.7.  return  to  disaster  payments  where 
government  pays  all  the  cost. 

23.1.  eliminate  all  disaster  payments  and 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  programs. 

9.8,  not  sure. 

4.8.  other. 
^1.3.  no  response. 

10.  Check  your  opinions  about  the  new 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  program:  (Check 
one  on  each  line.) 

(a)  9.4  a  good  buy,  49.0  expensive,  34.2  no 
opinion,  7.5  no  response. 

(b)  13.8  adequate  coverage,  40.4  inad- 
equate coverage,  33.5  no  opinion,  12.3  no  re- 
sponse. 

(c)  14.4  easy  to  understand.  34.4  compli- 
cated, 40.6  no  opinion.  10.6  no  response. 

11.  Future  farm  programs  should  l>e 
changed  to  give  most  price  and  income  sup- 
port benefit: 

(a)  To  small  and  medium  size  farms  with 
gross    annual    sales    under    $200,000:    36.0 


strongly  agree,  33.3  agree.  6.7  not  sure,  7.7 
disagree,  4.4  strongly  disagree,  11.9  no  re- 
sponse. 

(b)  To  small  farms  only  (those  with  less 
than  $40,000  in  gross  aruiual  sales:)  20.2 
strongly  agree,  18.1  agree,  9.4  not  sure,  19.8 
disagree,  10.4  strongly  disagree,  22.1  no  re- 
sponse. 

12.  The  present  limit  on  direct  payments 
to  each  farmer  is  $50,000  per  year.  What 
recommendation  would  you  make  for  the 
future? 

5.6,  Increase  the  limit  to . 

49.0.  make  no  change. 

33.5,  decrease  the  limit  to . 

8.9,  eliminate  the  limit  completely. 
2.9.  no  response. 

13.  If  milk  production  is  excessive  in  1985. 
payments  for  production  cut-back  by  dairy 
farmers  should  be  continued. 

6.7  strongly  agree.  24.4  agree.  26.0  not 
sure,  23.5  disagree.  16.9  strongly  disagree. 
2.5  no  response. 

14.  Who  should  make  the  major  farm 
commodity  policy  decisions?  (Check  one.) 

19.0,  continue  the  present  system  with 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

32.3,  have  the  President  appoint  an  inde- 
pendent   board    or    commission    operating 


under  Congressional  guidelines  with  farm- 
ers, agribusiness  and  consumers  represent- 
ed. 

32.9,  let  producers  orgEuiize,  control  aiid  fi- 
nance their  own  supply  management  pro- 
gram. 

8.5,  no  opinion. 

4.8,  other. 

2.5.  no  response 

15.  How  should  international  trade'be  or- 
ganized? (Check  one.) 

26.5.  strengthen  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  to  provide  a 
relatively  open  market  for  all  food  export- 
ing and  importing  countries. 

18.1.  enter  more  agreements  with  food  ex- 
porting nations  to  control  production  and 
raise  prices. 

30.0,  enter  more  agreements  with  food  im- 
porting nations  to  insure  that  the  U.S.  re- 
ceives a  minimal  share  of  the  international 
markets. 

19.8,  not  sure. 

5.6,  no  response. 

16.  To  increase  export  sales,  the  United 
States  should:  (Check  one  for  each  propos- 
al.) 


No  itifmx 


SKongly 
agree 


Agree 


Not  suie 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


a  Not  nuke  any  gitat  effort  beyond  pttMOus  poliqr.... - - ~ 

b  Provide  more  tM  aid  to  liunjty  nalms 

c  Match  ttie  enport  subsidies  ol  our  cometilcfs 

d  Encourage  ioocr  trade  barriers  lor  taod  iin|nti*(  nations  by  kwenni  US. 

e  Lower  ITS  supool  prices  to  be  more  confetiliiit  in  dH  oorld  ma(Ms 

f  Ejnum  lariTwf  fiienced  lorngn  maftel  teittapmait  programs 


(staUisli  an  inienulional  trade  marketing  board.  (Sudi  as  ttie  Canadian  Wlnil  Board.) 

i  Lower  federal  butget  defnts  to  reduce  at  value  of  Uk  dollar  and  make  tbe  U.S.  more  conpetitiw 

Set  up  a  two  pnoe  plan  witD  a  fii|he>  pnce  lor  commodities  used  in  Hie  domestic  market  and  let  eiports  sell  at  tfie  world  market  price 


115 

19 

60 

96 

39  4 

317 

98 

181 

42  7 

140 

12  7 

27 

138 

113 

313 

288 

121 

29 

115 

71 

23  1 

213 

26  5 

10  6 

10  8 

44 

158 

213 

363 

115 

115 

108 

39  2 

22  7 

115 

«4 

10  6 

14.0 

52.7 

188 

29 

10 

102 

275 

35  4 

156 

90 

23 

93 

71 

27  1 

304 

19  8 

63 

17.  If  major  changes  were  required  in 
funding  government  programs,  which  would 
you  favor? 

37.0,  a  low  'safety  net"  loan  and  target 
price  program. 


33.3,  replace  commodity  programs  with  a 
farm  income  insurance  plan  with  costs 
shared  by  farmers  and  goverrmient. 

16.7.  other. 

13.0,  no  response. 


18.  Federal  deficits  have  been  rurming 
$100  to  $200  billion  per  year.  (Check  your 
opinion  on  each  proposal.) 


No  response 


Strongly 
agree 


Agree 


Not  sure 


Disagree 


Strongly 
disagree 


a  We  sliould  keep  tilings  as  tliey  are  and  not  worry  about  balanong  ttie  budget -  - 

b  Wt  slwukl  reduo»  the  deficit  m  order  to  redura  mleresl  rates  for  bonww^ 

c  l«e  sliouW  reduce  It*  deficit  in  order  to  redua  tlie  debt  burden  on  future  jenerrtons 

d  Freeie  present  Federal  eioenditures  and  fjM  tales     

e  The  Federal  budget  slwuld  be  balanced  e«n  if  it  means  a  substantial  cut  in  a>  lovemnent  propams  including  farm  pnc<  and  income  supports 


8  3 

15 

15 

38 

36  7 

483 

56 

39  0 

44  6 

63 

27 

19 

75 

37  5 

479 

45 

8 

17 

90 

79 

215 

215 

26  7 

135 

38 

26  7 

36  5 

161 

13  2 

3.8 

19.  If  only  limited  govertunent  funds  are 
available  for  farm  programs,  which  of  the 
following  should  get  top  funding  priority? 
(Check  one.) 

24.2,  increased  funding  for  soil  conserva- 
tion and  erosion  programs. 

24.4,  increased  funding  for  price  and 
income  support  programs. 

39.4,  increased  funding  for  export  expan- 
sion and  international  market  development. 
7.7,  other. 
4.4,  no  responses. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  annoimced  that  he  had 
approved    and    signed    the    following 
bills  and  joint  resolutions: 
On  May  17.  1984: 

S.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  20.  1984.  through  May  26. 
1984,  as  "National  Arts  With  the  Handi- 
capped Week." 


On  May  21,  1984: 

S.  64.  An  act  to  establish  the  Irish  Wilder- 
ness in  Mark  Twain  National  Forest.  MO; 

S.  597.  An  act  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
Show  Low.  AZ; 

S.  1129.  An  act  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1188.  An  act  to  relieve  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  duplicative  audit  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans. 

On  May  22,  1984: 

S.J.  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  26,  1985,  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day  ":  and 

S.J.  Res.  228.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  20.  1984.  through  May  26. 
1984.  as  "National  Digestive  Diseases  Aware- 
ness Week." 

On  May  24.  1984; 

S.J.  Res.  252.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  25.  1984,  as  "Missing  Children  Day. " 
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On  May  31.  1984: 

S.  422.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  robbery  of  a  controlled  sub 
stance; 

S.  2079.  An  act  to  amend  the  charter  of 
AMVETS  by  extending  eligibility  for  mem 
t>ership  to  individuals  who  qualify  on  or 
after  May  8.  1975; 

S.J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  May 
13,  1984.  to  June  17.  1984.  as  Family  Re 
union  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  211.  Joint  resolution  designatmg 
the  week  of  November  19.  1984,  through  No 
vember  24.  1984.  as  National  Family 
Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  239.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  21.  1984.  through  Octo- 
ber 27.  1984.  as  "Lupus  Awareness  Week." 
On  June  12.  1984: 

S.  518.  An  act  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  administered  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
State  and  local  programs  of  pollution  abate- 
ment and  control;  and 

S.  2413.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organiza 
tion  known  as  the  American  Gold  Star 
Mothers.  Inc. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:09  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks 
announced  that  the  Hoii.sf  dis- 
agrees to  the  amendment.--  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  3755)  to 
amend  titles  II  and  XV  of  the  Social 
Sc'curitv  Act  to  provide  for  rtform 
in  the  disability  determination 
process;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Hoii.ses  thereon. 
and  appoints  Mr.  Rostenkowski.  Mr. 
Pickle.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr. 
Shannon,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Gradison.  and  Mr.  Campbell  as 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4325)  to 
amend  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  assure,  through  man- 
datory income  withholding,  incentive 
payments  to  States,  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  child  support  en- 
forcement program,  that  all  children 
in  the  United  States  who  are  in  need 
of  assistance  in  securing  financial  sup- 
port from  their  parents  will  receive 
such  assistance  regardless  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes; 
asks  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Rostenkowski.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Fowler.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Con- 
able.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Moore,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California  as  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing joint  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 
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S.J.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  14.  1984.  as    Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H  R.  5504  An  act  to  apportion  funds  for 
construction  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  for  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1986.  to  revise  authorizations 
for  mass  transportation,  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  relocation  assistance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

H.R.  3921.  An  act  to  establish  wilderness 
areas  in  New  Hampshire,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.J.  Res.  261  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  last  week  in  June 
1984  as  Helen  Keller  Deaf  Blind  Awareness 
Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  289.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  18.  1984.  as  "National  Child  Passenger 
Safety  Awareness  Week." 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond!. 

At  4:33  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S  J.  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  13.  1984.  as     Harmon  Killebrcw  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H  R.  4772  An  act  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  American. 
Inc.; 

H.R.  5496  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  rename  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research  as  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
.search  and  Medical  Technology  Assessment, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R    5565.  An  act  to  direct  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  convey 
ance  of  certain  real  property,  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  Dis 
trict  of  Columbia  and  the  Washington  Met 
ropolitan    Area   Transit   Authority    to   con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  certain  trans- 
portation improvements  on  Federal  proper 
ty  and  direct  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
provide  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit    Authority    access    to    certain    real 
property; 

H  R.  5600  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  titles  X  and 
XX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  and 

H.R.  5603  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  of  that  act  for  assistance  for  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  and  mental  health 
services  and  to  revise  and  extend  the  Devel 
opmental  Disjibiliiies  Assistance  and  Bill  of 

Rights  Act. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  1723.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp.  Minnesota  Valley,  and  San 
Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge: 
and 

H.R.  5517  An  act  to  amend  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  certain 
additional  experts  and  consultants  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  to  provide  for 
certain  additional  positions  within  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Senior  Executive 
Serv  ice,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Thurmond]. 


S.J.  Res.  289.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Jime  18.  1984.  as  "National  Child  Passenger 
Safely  Awareness  Week." 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H  R.  4772.  An  act  to  grant  a  Federal  char 
ter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  5496.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  rename  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research  as  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search and  Medical  Technology  Assessment, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

H.R  5600.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  titles  X  and 
XX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

H.R  5603.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  of  that  act  for  assistance  for  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  and  mental  health 
services  and  to  revise  and  extend  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 
The  following  bill  was  ordered  held 
at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent: 

H.R.  5565.  An  act  to  direct  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property,  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Area  Transit  Authority  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  certain  trans- 
portation improvements  on  Federal  proper- 
ty, and  direct  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
provide  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  access  to  certain  real 
property. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today.  June  13,  1984,  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tions; 

S.J.  Res.  261.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  last  week  in  June 
1984  as  Helen  Keller  Deaf  Blind  Awareness 
Week";  and 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3378.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  bank  supervi- 
sory systems  in  the  group  of  ten  nations 
plus  Switaerland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3379.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment Of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  60-day  period  prior 
to  June  6.  1984;  to  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-3380.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. '  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-146  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  May  15.  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3381.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-145  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  May  15.  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3382.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-144  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  May  15.  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3383.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-143  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  May  15,  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3384.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  5-142  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  May  29.  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3385.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council,  transmitting, 
pursusmt  to  law.  D.C.  Act  5-141;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3386.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  D.C.  Act  5-140;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3387.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  D.C.  ACT  5-139;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3388.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
transmittittg  a  letter  expressing  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  to  provide  a  partial  ex- 
emption for  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission from  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3389.  A  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Administration's  accounting  systems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-3390.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  Administration's  accounting 
systems:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-701.   A   resolution   adopted   by   the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
"A  Resolution 

"Whereas.  Pennsylvania's  rural  life  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  State's  varied  re- 
sources as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania  has  one  of  the  largest  rural 
populations  in  the  Nation,  that  70%  of  the 
total  landmass  and  47  of  the  State's  67 
counties  have  been  classified  as  rural  and 
that  the  3.600.000  population  exceeds  the 
combined  populations  of  Pennsylvania  cities 
of  30.000  or  more  persons;  and 

"Whereas.  The  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  been  detrimental  in  the 
exteme  to  the  Farmer's  Home  Administra- 
tion which,  prior  to  1981,  provided  aggres- 
sive leadership  in  rural  development 
through  loans  and  grants;  and 

"Whereas,  The  administration  has  pro- 
posed to  eliminate  grants  for  domestic  farm 
laborers,  for  very  low-income  housing  repair 
and  for  mutual  self-help  housing,  despite 
the  fact  that  America  still  has  an  unaccept- 
able level  of  inadequate  and  substandard 
housing;  and 

"Whereas.  The  administration  has  also 
proposed  a  $1,000,000,000  reduction  in  rural 
housing  loans,  a  $2,000,000,000  cut  in  low- 
income  housing  loans,  and  a  $7,000,000  cut 
In  very  low-income  housing  repair  loans,  all 
of  which  would  sharply  curtail  rural  hous- 
ing and  rental  assistance  for  the  neediest; 
and 

"Whereas,  Pennsylvania  has  led  the 
Nation  for  the  past  decade  in  reported  cases 
of  water-related  diseases;  almost  900  rural 
communities  in  Permsylvania  do  not  have 
community  sewage  systems;  and  at  least  an- 
other 650  communities  do  not  have  water 
systems.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the 
administration  has  proposed  a  $20,000,000 
cut  in  water  and  waste  disposal  loans  and  an 
additional  $30,000,000  cut  in  the  community 
facility  loan  program,  combined  with  the 
complete  elimination  of  community  fire  pro- 
tection grants,  even  though  several  Pennsyl- 
vania contmiunities  have  no  fire  services  of 
their  own;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives  affirms  its  belief  that  the 
economic  vitality  of  our  State's  and  Nation's 
farms  and  rural  communities  is  essential  to 
the  continued  economic  health  of  the  larger 
society,  acknowledges  the  great  contribution 
in  food,  fiber  and  sustenance  provided  by 
rural  America,  and  it  deplores  those  drastic 
reductions  in  funding  of  programs  so  vital 
to  the  maintenance  and  enrichment  of  rural 
life  and  to  the  development  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives memorialize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  funding  levels  for  pro- 
grams that  provide  for  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard of  living  for  rural  residents  and  to  take 
all  the  steps  necessary  within  the  power  and 


authority  and  influence  of  their  offices  to 
maintain  loan  programs  essential  to  rural 
communities;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Pennsylvania." 

POM-702.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Permsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
"A  Resolution 

"Whereas,  The  flood  of  foreign  steel  im- 
ports continues  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
domestic  steel  production;  and 

"Whereas.  The  decline  of  the  steel  indus- 
try in  Pennsylvania  causes  great  unemploy- 
ment and  attendant  hardship  for  steelwork- 
ers,  their  families,  our  communities  and  the 
economy  of  Pennsylvania  in  general;  and 

■Whereas.  Much  of  the  steel  imported  is 
made  by  companies  subsidized  by  foreign 
governments;  now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  quickly  pass  House  Resolution  No. 
5081.  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania." 

POM-703.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"Substitute  for  Senate  Resolution  No. 
337 

"Whereas,  In  1890,  Congress  enacted  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.) 
to  prohibit  conspiracies  'in  restraint  of  trade 
or  commerce  among  the  several  states  or 
with  foreign  nations';  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  consistently  held  that  among 
practices  prohibited  by  the  act  is  that  of 
•vertical  price  fixing'  or  'resale  price  mainte- 
nance.' wherein  manufacturers  dictate  the 
price  that  wholesalers  or  retailers  must 
charge  for  their  product;  and 

"Whereas.  In  1975,  Congress  enacted  the 
Consumer  Goods  Pricing  Act  of  1975,  Public 
Law  94-145.  revoking  the  states'  authority 
allow  resale  price  maintenance  under  'fair 
trade  laws;'  and 

"Whereas.  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division.  J.  Paul 
McGrath,  has  publicly  stated  the  intention 
of  the  Justice  Department  to  vigorously  en- 
force the  'per  se'  rule  on  vertical  price  re- 
straint; and 

"Whereas.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  primarily  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  federal  antitrust  laws,  that 
public  statement  should  serve  as  a  model  for 
all  federal  officials  responsible  the  enforce- 
ment of  vertical  price  restraint;  and 

"Whereas.  The  manufacturer  and  the  re- 
tailer have  a  right  to  operate  in  a  Free 
Market'  with  the  ability  to  contract  with 
»ach  other  through  establishment  of  a 
lawful  dealer  network  or  franchise  systems 
based  upon  the  Colgate  Doctrine';  and 

"Whereas,  The  retail  industry  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  change  in  order  to  meet  the 
consumer's  changing  needs  and  desires,  and 
the  basic  concept  of  a  free  society  and  a  free 
economy  should  dictate  that  the  right  of  a 
retailer  and  a  manufacturer  to  contract  be- 
tween themselves  for  the  supply  of  a  par- 
ticular product  should  be   an   activity   un- 
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abridged  by  unwarranted  Kovemment  inter- 
vention or  economic  threat;  and 

•Whereas.  Vertical  price  fixing  infringes 
upon  the  retailers  right  to  free  trade  and 
competition  and  the  consumer's  expectation 
of  the  best  l)enefits  of  that  competition, 
now.  therefore.  l)e  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  the  mem 
bers  of  this  legislative  body  respectfully  me 
morlalize  the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  con 
tinue  their  understanding  that  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  and  all  other  ap 
propriate  federal  officials  will  continue 
vigorously  to  enforce  the  federal  antitrust 
laws,  including  the  prohibition  against  verti- 
cal price  restraint:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  respectfully  transmitted  to  the  Office  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  members  of  the 
Michigan  congressional  delegation." 


appear  and  testify  t)efore  any  duly 
contiluted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation,  I  also  report  fa- 
vorably nomination  lists  in  the  Coast 
Guard  and  National  Oceanic  and  AV 
mospheric  Administration  (the  lists 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Records 
of  May  24  and  June  4,  1984)  and,  to 
save  the  expense  of  reprinting  them 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit 
tee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
sul>stitute  and  an  amendment  to  the  title; 

S.  2324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of   1972  regarding  activi 
ties    directly    affecting    the    coastal    zone 
(Rept.  No.  98-512). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  2491)  to 
establish  a  system  for  the  consolidation  of 
student  loans  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  pur 
poses  <Repl.  No.  98-513). 

By  Mr.  RUDMAN  (for  Mr.  Laxalt).  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
amendments; 

H.R.  5712.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Justice. 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98 
514). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit 
tee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion; 

John  P.  McTague.  of  California,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy: 

Bemadine  Healy  Bulkley.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy: 

Clyde  A.  Bragdon.  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  United  States  Pire  Ad- 
ministration: and 

James  H.  Quello.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  a  term  of  seven  years  from 
July  1.  1984. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment   to    respond    to    requests    to 


ods  of  trial  work  (comparable  to  periods  of 
trial  work  for  Social  Security  Act  disability 
recipients)  for  veterans  assigned  service-con- 
nected total  disability  ratings  by  reason  of 
unemployability:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  hin«elf  and 
Mr.  DeConcini); 
S.  2760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of  1983  to 
extend  the  period  of  time  during  which  an 
eligible  veteran  may  apply  for  a  program  of 
job  training  and  to  postpone  the  date  by 
which  such  a  program  must  begin,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  lime  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  KASTEN: 
S.  2751.  A  bill  to  provide  for  coordinated 
management     and     rehabilitation     of     the 
Great  Lakes,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ; 
S.  2752.  A  bill  to  restrain  health  care  cost, 
restore   the  solvency  of  the   medicare   pro- 
gram,  and  enhance  coverage  and   benefits 
under  such  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr    HATFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston.      Mr       Packwood.      Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
GoLDWATER.     Mr      DeConcini.     Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Murkowski. 
and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  2753.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  buy-out 
of  certain  contracts  for  Federal  timber:  to 
the   Committee   on    Agriculture.    Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and   Natural   Resources,   jointly,   by   unani- 
mous consent. 

By    Mr     RIEGLE    (for    himself.    Mr 
Proxmire.  and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  2754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GARN  (by  request): 
S.   2755.  A  bill   to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  sale  in 
■as  is  "  condition  of  inventory  housing  held 
by   the   Farmers   Home   Administration:   to 
the  Committee  on   Banking.   Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.  2756.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  a  gold  medal  to  commemmorate  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

S.  2757.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  a  gold  medal  to  commemmorate  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TsoNCAS): 
S.  2758.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  Atlantic  striped 
bass,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2759.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  peri- 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  Res.  403.  Resolution  expressing  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senate  over  continuing  commu- 
nal violence  in  Sri  Lanka:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TsoNCAS): 
S'.  Res.  404.  Resolution  to  join  in  the 
Celtic  Pride  by  congratulating  the  Boston 
Celtics  on  winning  the  1984  World  Champi- 
onship of  the  National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion; placed  on  the  calendar,  by  unanimous 
consent. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 

S.  2751.  A  bill  to  provide  for  coordi- 
nated management  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  Great  Lakes;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kasten  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  2752.  A  bill  to  restrain  health  care 
costs,  restore  the  solvency  of  the  medi- 
care program,  and  enhance  coverage 
and  benefits  under  such  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heinz  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By   Mr.    Hatfield   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.   Gorton,   Mr.   Evans,   Mr. 
Wilson,   Mr.   Goldwater,   Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, and  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.   2753.   A   bill   to  provide   for  the 
buyout  of  certain  contracts  for  Feder- 
al timber;  by  unanimous  consent,  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

BUYOUT  or  CERTAIN  CONTRACTS  FOR  FEDERAL 
TIMBER 

Mr.     HATFIELD.     Mr.     President, 
today   I   am   introducing,   along   with 


Senators  Cranston.  Evans.  Gorton. 
Wilson  Packwood.  Goldwater. 
DeConcini,  Ford.  Murkowski.  and 
Stevens,  legislation  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  decimation  of  the  independ- 
ent segment  of  the  western  forest 
products  industry,  and  the  severely 
negative  impacts  of  such  a  distruption 
on  the  communities  and  workers  who 
rely  upon  this  industry  for  their  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

Most  small  timber  companies  in  the 
West  are  heavily  dependent  upon 
public  timber.  They  purchase  standing 
timber  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or 
some  other  agency.  Then  they  either 
log  it  or  hire  a  logger  to  cut  the  trees, 
and  have  the  logs  trucked  to  mills  for 
processing  into  lumber.  That  process  is 
the  backbone  of  Oregon's  economy. 
The  independent  companies  are  in- 
tensely oompetitive  and  also  compete 
with  the  giants  of  the  forest  products 
industry.  Larger  companies  often  own 
their  own  lands,  which  provide  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  raw  material, 
while  the  independents  do  not  enjoy 
that  advantage. 

During  the  late  1970's,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  which  are  no  longer  valid, 
the  forest  products  industry  pur- 
chased Umber  from  the  Government 
at  prices  which,  at  today's  market, 
mean  that  the  raw  material  cannot  be 
converted  to  lumber  without  incurring 
terrible  losses.  In  fact,  if  all  the  timber 
purchasers  were  to  go  ahead  and  log 
that  timber  and  produce  the  lumber 
and  plywood,  they  would  lose  nearly 
$4  billion.  Obviously,  that  loss  is  unac- 
ceptable and  many  of  the  companies 
will  let  the  trees  stand  in  the  forest. 
The  contracts  will  expire  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  in  that  instance  is  to 
resell  the  tiriiber  and  bill  the  original 
purchaser  for  the  damages,  which  are 
calculated  as  the  difference  between 
the  original  price  and  the  new  price. 
With  the  downturn  in  the  market 
those  damages  will  be  unacceptable  to 
small  and  medium  sized  businesses  and 
they  will  have  little  option  but  bank- 
ruptcy. 

As  the  other  party  to  those  con- 
tracts, the  Federal  Govenunent  has 
two  options.  It  can  hold  the  purchas- 
ers feet  to  the  fire,  placing  them  in  an 
untenable  position,  or  it  can  modify  or 
cancel  the  contracts.  In  the  2%  years 
that  I  have  been  involved  in  this  issue. 
I  have  urged  that  the  Government  be 
flexible  and  recognize  the  devastating 
impacts  of  rigid  adhference  to  the  con- 
tracts. No  one  gains  from  inflexibility. 

The  Government  cannot  collect  its 
damages  from  bankrupt  companies, 
workers  will  lose  their  jobs,  and  com- 
munities already  in  precarious  situa- 
tions will  be  thrust  into  chaos— all  to 
prove  an  abstract  legal  principle  that 
"a  contract  is  a  contract." 

Mr.  President,  when  two  parties  to  a 
contract  agree,  they  can  jointly 
modify  or  cancel  a  contract.  I  believe 


it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  allow  purchasers  to  pay  for 
the  cancellation  of  a  portion  of  these 
inoperable  timber  contracts  and  that 
is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today. 

I  am  taking  this  action  following 
long  and  difficult  discussions  within 
the  forest  products  industry,  an  indus- 
try beset  by  internal  conflict.  It  is 
comprised  of  large  companies  and 
small  companies  who  fight  over  small 
business  programs,  of  log  exporters 
and  domestic  processors  who  fight 
over  export  policy,  and  of  several  dif- 
ferent regions.  The  West  is  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  Federal  timber.  The 
South  is  heavily  dependent  upon  pri- 
vate timber.  In  short,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  industry  which  rarely  agrees 
on  anything  and,  until  just  recently,  it 
has  not  agreed  on  the  issue  of  timber 
contract  relief.  The  measure  1  am  in- 
troducing today,  however,  enjoys 
broad  industry  support.  It  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Northwest  Timber  As- 
sociation as  well  as  the  Southeastern 
Lumber  Manufacturer's  Association. 
The  Western  Forest  Industries  Asso- 
ciation, Industrial  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, and  Southern  Forest  Products 
Association  have  endorsed  it.  The  na- 
tional industry  trade  association, 
which  is  the  National  Forest  Products 
Association,  has  also  endorsed  the  bill. 
The  Western  Governor's  Association 
supports  it.  As  a  Senator  and  Gover- 
nor from  Oregon,  I  have  heard  a  lot 
from  this  industry  over  the  past  25 
years,  but  never  have  I  heard  such 
unified  support  on  any  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  a  bail- 
out. It  will  not  resolve  all  the  problems 
timber  purchasers  are  facing.  It  will 
allow  purchasers  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment for  termination  of  up  to  55  per- 
cent of  their  timber  under  contract, 
with  a  limit  of  200  million  board  feet 
for  any  one  purchaser.  The  Govern- 
ment retains  the  timber,  but  receives 
compensation  and  is  then  able  to  resell 
it.  Because  of  the  limitation  on  the 
termination  allowed,  it  does  not  bring 
the  companies  out  of  danger.  But  it 
does  give  them  a  fighting  chance  for 
survival.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  major  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Timber  Contract  Legislation  Principal 
Provisions 

1.  All  holders  of  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  federal  timber  ("purchasers")  are 
entitled  to  "buy  out"  certain  such  contracts 
held  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

2.  Contracts  eligible  for  buy-out  are  those 
bid  prior  to  January  1,  1982.  A  contract  al- 
ready included  in  a  Forest  Service  multi-sale 
program  or  reformed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  pursuant  to  the  President's 
program  of  July  1983  can  be  bought  out. 


3.  A  purchaser  may  buy  out  55  percent  of 
his  volume  In  eligible  contracts,  subject  to  a 
maximum  of  200  million  board  feet,  and  to  a 
minimum  entitlement  of  15  million  board 
feet  or  one  contract  (whichever  is  greater). 
(For  a  purchaser  holding  more  than  27.3 
million  board  feel.  55  percent  provides  a 
greater  entitlement  than  the  15  million 
board  feel  minimum.) 

4.  The  cost  to  the  purchaser  of  a  buy-out 
depends  on  the  relationship  of  his  net 
worth  to  his  projected  loss  on  eligible  con- 
tracts held.  The  projected  loss  is  determined 
by  subtracting  the  current  delivered  log 
value  from  the  delivered  log  cost  based  on 
the  original  bid  price.  If  this  loss  exceeds 
the  purchaser's  net  worth,  the  cost  of  buy- 
out will  be  $10  per  thousand  board  feet.  If 
this  loss  is  between  50  and  100  percent  of 
net  worth,  the  buy-out  charge  will  be  10 
percent  of  the  contract  overbid  (but  no  less 
than  $10).  If  the  loss  is  50  percent  or  less  of 
net  worth,  the  buy-out  charge  will  be  15 
percent  of  the  contract  overbid  (but  no  less 
than  $10).  Losses  will  be  determined  by  the 
agencies,  and  net  worth  will  be  determined 
by  a  CPA. 

5.  The  amounts  collected  through  buy-out, 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretaries  for  timber  management. 

6.  Contracts  bought  out  must  be  returned 
in  full.  Contracts  already  partially  harvest- 
ed may  be  returned  subject  to  the  purchaser 
completing  operations  to  logical  points  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
can  reject  return  of  a  contract  which  has 
been  "creamed". 

7.  Timber  from  bought  out  or  defaulted 
contracts  will  be  offered  as  part  of  (not  in 
addition  to)  the  normal  sale  program,  and 
will  be  given  preference  for  resale  in  Forest 
Service  timber  sales  programs. 

6.  Forest  Service  timber  sales  in  Region  6 
will  not  exceed  4.3  billion  board  feet  in 
fiscal  1984. 

9.  Beginning  in  fiscal  1985  and  continuing 
until  completion  of  contact  extensions 
granted  under  the  President's  program  of 
July  1983  (but  at  least  fiscal  1991),  timber 
sales  in  Forest  Service  Region  6  will  be  set 
so  that  the  maximum  volume  of  Region  6 
timber  under  contract  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  12.3  billion  board 
feet.  (It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  about 
the  volume  that  will  be  under  contract  after 
the  buy-out  of  sales  under  this  proposal.) 
The  maximum  sale  volume  in  any  year 
during  this  r>eriod  could  not  exceed  5.2  bil- 
lion board  feet. 

10.  The  agencies  will  publish  final  rules  to 
implement  this  program  within  90  days 
after  enactment  of  the  act. 

11.  Purchasers  must  submit  buy-out  desig- 
nations within  90  days  after  publication  of 
final  rules. 

12.  Affiliated  concerns  will  be  considered 
as  a  single  entity  for  purpose  of  calculating 
net  worth  and  buy-out  limitations.  "Affili- 
ation" will  be  determined  based  generally 
on  principles  used  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

13.  Contracts  bid  prior  to  January  1.  1982 
and  not  bought  out  will  not  be  subject  to 
any  further  extensions  except  as  permitted 
under  the  President's  program  of  July  1983. 

14.  Contracts  extended  under  the  Presi- 
dent's program  will  not  be  subject  to  reap- 
praisal, additional  provisions  for  calculating 
default  damages,  change  in  basic  scaling 
procedures,  or  to  addition  of  standard 
timber  contract  provisions  not  in  use  as  of 
March  1.  1984. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  nearly  22  billion  board  feet  of  Fed- 
eral timber  under  contract  in  the  West 
prior  to  January  1,  1982.  this  bill  will 
allow  the  termination  of  over  13  bil- 
lion feet,  currently  valued  at  over  $2.8 
billion.  It  will  leave  nearly  9  billion 
feet  of  the  timber  puT<?hased  prior  to 
1982  on  the  books,  which  leaves  the 
Western  companies  with  a  significant 
problem.  I  would  have  proposed  a 
higher  level  of  termination,  but  this  is 
the  agreement  reached  by  the  indus- 
try and  I  will  support  it. 

One  point  should  be  clear.  That  is 
that  legislative  action  is  necessary. 
The  administrations  answer  has  been 
to  simply  extend  contracts,  with  the 
inclusion  of  rather  onerous  new  provi- 
sions. That  is  not  the  right  answer  and 
will  only  delay  the  day  of  contract  de- 
fault. Relief  from  high  priced  Federal 
timber  contracts  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  removing  the  black  cloud  of 
economic  uncertainty  that  covers 
Oregon. 

I  urge  colleagues  to  support  me  on 
this  issue  of  vital  importance  to  many 
western  communities. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senators  Hatfield 
and  Cranston  in  introducing  this  bill 
to  provide  timber  contract  relief  vital 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  legisla- 
tion will  provide  significant  aid  to 
dpzens  of  communities  dependent 
upon  a  productive  timber  industry. 

The  timber  and  homebuilding  indus- 
tries across  the  Nation  and  especially 
in  Oregon  have  been  sluggish  in  recov- 
ering from  the  recent  recession.  It  is 
imperative  that  these  industries  gain  a 
strong  foothold  in  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  with  a 
timber-based  economy,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  dismal  condition  of  the 
forest  products  industry. 

A  healthy  housing  industry  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  healthy  economy.  Our 
Nation's  forest  products  industry  is  a 
key  component  in  revitalizing  the 
economy.  I  believe  we  should  provide 
timber  contract  relief  to  firms  so  es- 
sential to  rebuilding  the  Pacific  North- 
west's economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  time  to 
enact  an  equitable  timber  relief  bill. 
Without  this  bill,  there  will  be  a  large 
number  of  timber  sale  defaults.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  firms  in  my 
State  will  be  unable  to  pay  the  dam- 
ages resulting  from  defaulted  timber 
sales,  and  they  will  go  under.  Their  op- 
erations will  close  down:  their  workers 
will  lose  their  jol)s.  Small  timber  oper- 
ators in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  who 
are  dependent  upon  Federal  timber, 
would  be  hardest  hit. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
not  a  timber  bailout  but  a  timber 
buyout.  The  Federal  Government  does 
not  lose  money  or  timt)er  under  this 
bill.  Timber  under  contract  would  t>e 


returned  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  resold  at  a  later  date. 

This  bill  will  enable  timber  contract 
holders  an  opportunity  to  return  up  to 
55  percent  of  their  timber  volume  bid 
prior  to  January  1.  1982.  subject  to  a 
maximum  limitation  of  200  million 
board  feet  and  a  minimum  entitlement 
of  15  million  board  feet.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  this  program  is  not  a  bailout 
but  a  buyout.  The  bill  would  require 
companies  to  pay  a  buyout  charge  for 
contracts  returned  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  amount  of  which  would 
be  determined  by  the  ratio  of  a  compa- 
ny's potential  contract  losses  to  its  net 
worth. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  health 
of  our  Nation's  economy  requires  a 
strong  housing  industry.  This  timber 
contract  relief  bill  will  help  to  insure 
that  the  forest  products  industry  can 
meet  the  production  demands  of  in- 
creased housing  starts  in  the  future. 

The  forest  products  industry  has 
joined  together  to  develop  this  com- 
promise. Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  timber  con- 
tract relief  bill  essential  for  the  surviv- 
al of  our  Nation's  forest  products  in- 
dustry. 


By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself. 
Mr.    Proxmire.    and    Mr.    Sar- 

BANES): 

S.  2754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Act  of  1934;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  confi- 
dence in  the  marketplace  is  being  un- 
dermined and  small-  and  medium-sized 
investors  are  outraged  by  an  increas- 
ingly prevalent  practice  in  corporate 
takeover  schemes  known  as  greenmail. 

•Greenmail"  is  a  play  on  the  word 
blackmail  and  refers  to  the  premium 
price  management  is  willing  to  pay  a 
corporate  raider  to  foil  a  possible  lake- 
over,  but  which  the  corporation  is  un- 
willing to  pay  to  the  everyday  share- 
holders of  its  corporation. 

The  Disney  buy-out  is  just  the  most 
recent  example.  Disney  bought  out 
Saul  Steinberg  for  $325.3  million  and 
Mr.  Steinberg  walked  away  with  an  in- 
dicated profit  of  $31.7  million,  plus  $28 
million  for  estimated  "out  of  pocket  " 
expenses,  as  a  result  of  his  threatening 
a  takeover,  driving  up  the  price  of 
Disney  stock  and  then  selling  it  back 
to  the  company. 

Other  similar  successful  raiders  in- 
clude the  Bass  brothers,  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, Sir  James  Goldsmith,  T.  Boone 
Pickens,  Carl  Lindner,  and  Carl  C. 
Icahn. 

The  greenmail  technique  has 
become  so  rampant  that  in  March 
alone  four  major  companies  paid  more 
than  $1.6  billion  to  buy  back  shares 
from  unwanted  investors.  The  buy 
backs  included  Texaco's  purchase  of 
the   Bass   brothers'   9.9-percent  stake 


for  $1.28  billion,  Warner  Communica- 
tions' purchase  of  Rupert  Murdoch's 
7-percent  stake  for  $180.6  million,  St. 
Regis'  purchase  of  Sir  James  Gold- 
smith's 8.6-percent  position  for  $160 
million,  and  Quaker  State's  buy  out  of 
Saul  P.  Steinberg's  8.9-percent  posi- 
tion for  $47.1  million. 

Other  recent  buy  backs  have  includ- 
ed Superior  Oil's  buy  out  of  T.  Boone 
Pickens  for  $167.2  million.  Gulf  & 
Western's  buy  back  from  Carl  H. 
Lindner  for  $210.1  million,  and  Ameri- 
can Can's  buy  back  from  Carl  C.  Icahn 
for  $33.1  million. 

Under  current  law  there  is  nothing 
whatsoever  illegal  about  these  prac- 
tices where  it  is  possible  to  make  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  easy  dollars  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  existing 
system. 

But  the  everyday  shareholder 
cannot  be  a  player  in  the  same  game 
and  is  caught  up  as  a  spectator  in  a 
contest  over  which  he  or  she  has  no 
control.  That  shareholder,  and  the 
public  at  large,  inevitably  lose  confi- 
dence in  the  capital  markets  as  the 
perception  increases  that  a  company's 
shares  are  being  manipulated  for  the 
profit  of  a  single  raider/ investor. 

Recently  a  blue-ribbon  tender  advi- 
sory panel  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  recommended  pre- 
venting the  practice  of  greenmail. 

The  Commission  itself  supports  that 
recommendation  and  has  forwarded  to 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  package 
of  proposals  dealing  with  tender  offer 
practices  in  general. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  and  our 
Securities  Subcommittee  should  con- 
sider all  the  proposals  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  tender  advisory  panel. 

But  the  practice  of  greenmail  I  be- 
lieve should  be  taken  up  by  the  Con- 
gress separately  and  be  immediately 
banned.  As  a  result.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  accom- 
plish that  purpose. 

This  legislation,  which  is  taken  di- 
rectly from  a  recomendation  submit- 
ted to  us  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commissib6i  would  prohibit 
the  purchase  by  a  company  of  its  own 
shares  at  a  price. above  the  existing 
market  price  from  any  person  who 
holds  more  than  3  percent  of  the 
shares  and  has  held  them  for  less  than 
2  years,  unless  the  shareholders  of  the 
company  approve. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  :of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2754 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Section  1.  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  ( 15  U.S.C.  78n)  is  amend- 


ed by  Inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sul)section: 

"(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  issuer  to 
purchase,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  of  its 
securities  at  a  price  atwve  the  market  from 
any  person  who  holds  more  than  3  percen- 
tum  of  the  class  of  the  securities  to  be  pur- 
chased and  has  held  such  securities  for  less 
than  two  years,  unless  such  purchase  has 
been  approved  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  aggregate  voting  securities 
of  the  issuer,  or  the  issuer  makes  an  offer  to 
acquire,  of  at  least  equal  value,  to  all  hold- 
ers of  seourities  of  such  class  and  to  all 
holders  of  any  class  into  which  such  securi- 
ties may  be  converted. "• 


sold  to  people  who  are  not  FmHA  borrow- 
ers.* 


By  Mr.  GARN  (by  request): 
S.  2755.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  sale 
in  "as  is"  condition  of  inventory  hous- 
ing held  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Conunittee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SALE  or  "AS  IS"  HOUSING  HELD  BY  THE 
farmers  home  ADMINISTRATION 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  bill  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  behalf  of  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration.  The  Depart- 
ment is  requesting  this  bill  as  part  of 
its  yearly  legislative  package  even 
though  Congress  does  not  plan  to  con- 
sider housing  authorization  legislation 
next  year  due  to  the  2-year  authoriza- 
tion of  housing  programs  passed  last 
year.  Farmers  Home  has  supplied  an 
explanation  of  the  bill  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  explanation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoiid,  as  follows: 

Sale  of  PmHA  Inventory  Hooses  "As  Is" 

This  bill  will  be  welcomed  equally  by 
homebuyers,  realtors  and  FmHA  as  a  meas- 
ure to  simplify  and  speed  up  the  sale,  at 
modest  prices,  of  houses  that  are  in  PmHA's 
possession.  These  are  houses  FmHA  has  ac- 
quired through  foreclosure  or  by  voluntary 
conveyance  from  borrowers  who  defaulted 
on  their  loans.  PmHA  now  has  about  12,000 
in  Inventory. 

The  bill  authorizes  FmHA  to  sell  such  a 
house  in  "as  is"  condition  rather  than  first 
incurring  the  trouble,  expense  and  delay  of 
repairing  deficiencies,  if  the  buyer  will  not 
finance  the  purchase  with  an  FmHA  loan. 

At  present,  the  Housing  Act  requires  that 
every  house  held  by  PmHA  be  fully  repaired 
up  to  the  Minimum  Property  Standard  for  a 
house  mortgaged  to  the  government  before 
FmHA  offers  the  house  for  sale.  Insofar  as 
possible,  cost  of  this  rehabilitation  is  added 
to  PmHA '3  selling  price  of  the  house. 

Under  this  bill,  FmHA  will  have  to  repair 
only  those  houses  it  will  sell  to  families  who 
become  PmHA  borrowers.  A  buyer  who  will 
not  become  an  FmHA  l>orrower  can  buy  the 
house  "as  Is"  at  a  lower  price  and  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  fixing  it  up. 

This  will  more  rapidly  transfer  many 
houses  to  nonfederal  ownership  through 
private  buyers  or  local  housing  agencies.  It 
will  reduce  the  time  that  houses  stand 
vacant  in  FmHA's  possession,  subject  to  de- 
terioration or  vandalism.  It  will  eliminate  an 
estimated  $4  million  a  year  that  FmHA 
must  spend  to  fix  up  houses  destined  to  be 


By  Mr.  GARN: 

S.  2756.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  a  gold  medal  to  commemo- 
rate the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  2757.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  a  gold  medal  to  commemo- 
rate the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

STRIKING  OF  GOLD  MEDALS  TO  COMMEMORATE 
THE  7  5TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BOY  SCOUTS 
AND  THE  GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  two  bills 
to  authorize  the  striking  of  gold 
medals  to  commemorate  the  75th  an- 
niversaries of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Both  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  the  Girl  Scouts 
of  the  U.S.A.  will  be  celebrating  their 
75th  anniversaries  in  1985  and  1987, 
respectively. 

Over  the  years,  both  of  these  organi- 
zations have  contributed  to  the  posi- 
tive development  of  young  men  and 
women  in  our  country.  These  organi- 
zations have  helped  thousands  of 
young  adults  to  prepare  for  the  victo- 
ries and  defeats  we  are  confronted 
with  throughout  all  our  adult  lives. 
Boys  and  girls  from  different  back- 
grounds learn  how  to  work  with  others 
under  the  supervision  of  their  leaders. 
I  would  like  to  commend  these  organi- 
zations for  the  time  and  interest  they 
have  shown  these  boys  and  girls. 

Literally  millions  of  young  men  and 
women  have  participated  in  the  vast 
and  well-run  programs  sponsored  by 
the  Scouts.  Thousands  of  volunteer 
leaders  give  of  their  time  and  energy 
to  help  the  Scouts  develop  personal 
skills  and  learn  to  work  with  others  in 
a  structured  and  supervised  setting.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
worthwhile  impact  these  organizations 
have  had  on  boys  and  girls  and  in  turn 
what  their  contributions  have  been  to 
this  country. 

Few  organizations  in  America  have 
achieved  such  a  consistent  record  of 
excellence  in  their  programs.  From 
Cub  Scouts  to  Eagle  Scouts,  Brownies 
to  Cadets,  these  programs  have  suc- 
cessfully maintained  a  level  of  devo- 
tion in  quality  that  continues  to  this 
day. 

In  recognition  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Scouts  outstanding  history  and 
with  hopes  of  their  continued  success, 
I  request  that  Congress  enact  this  leg- 
islation at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  these  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2756 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  President  is  authorized  to  present,  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress,  a  gold  medal  of  ap- 
propriate design  to  commemorate  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
in  recognition  of  their  outstanding  work  in 
promoting  courage,  self-reliance  and  citizen- 
ship among  boys  and  young  men  in  Amer- 
ica. 

<b)  For  purposes  of  the  presentation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold 
medal  with  suitable  emblems,  and  inscrip- 
tions to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  the  medal 
provided  for  in  the  first  section  to  be  coined 
and  sold  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescrit)e.  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  maw;hinery.  overhead  ex- 
penses, and  the  gold  medal. 

(b)  The  appropriation  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  may  be  re- 
imbursed out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales. 

Sec  3.  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act 
are  national  medals  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 5111  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

S.  2757 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  President  is  authorized  to  present,  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress,  a  gold  medal  of  ap- 
propriate design  to  commemorate  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  recognition  of  their 
outstanding  work  in  encouraging  self-devel- 
opment, leadership  and  citizenship  among 
girls  and  young  women  in  America. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  the  presentation  re- 
ferred to  in  suljsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold 
medal  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec  J.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  the  medal 
provided  for  in  the  first  section  to  be  coined 
and  sold  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  overhead  ex- 
penses, and  the  gold  medal. 

(b)  The  appropriation  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  may  be  re- 
imbursed out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  provided  for  ih  this  Act 
are  national  medals  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 5111  of  title  31,  United  States  Code.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  2758.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation and  management  of  Atlantic 
striped  bass,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
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the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

ATUHtTIC  STRIPED  BASS  CONSERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  along  with 
Senator  Tsongas.  a  bill  to  promote  res- 
toration of  the  Atlantic  striped  bass. 
This  magnificent  fish,  the  quest  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  east  coast 
anglers  and  the  mainstay  of  an  impor- 
tant commercial  fishery,  is  in  danger. 

This  legislation  represents  a  two- 
pronged  effort  to  revive  the  striped 
bass  population.  First,  it  places  an  im- 
mediate prohibition  on  interstate  com- 
merce in  striped  bass  less  than  24 
inches  in  length. 

Second,  the  bill  mandates  the  selec- 
tive imposition  of  statewide  moratoria 
on  striped  bass  fishing  against  those 
Atlantic  coastal  States  which  have 
failed  to  comply— by  the  end  of  this 
year— with  the  regional  management 
guidelines  developed  by  the  Atlantic 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission 
[ASMFC]. 

Since  1973,  striped  bass  landings  on 
the  east  coast  have  dropped  by  90  per- 
cent. This  drastic  decrease  has  result- 
ed in  the  loss  of  7.000  jobs  in  coastal 
States  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina 
and  each  year  it  costs  the  economies 
of  these  States  approximately  $200 
million. 

The  emergency  striped  bass  research 
study— commissioned  5  years  ago  at 
the  request  of  my  colleague  Senator 
Chafee  of  Rhode  Island  and  released 
last  month— strongly  recommends 
that  to  preserve  the  striper  a  tempo- 
rary but  significant  reduction  in  fish- 
ing must  be  instituted. 

The  study  indicates  that  a  number 
of  factors— including  overfishing,  or- 
ganochlorine  pollution,  and  acid  rain- 
may  be  responsible  for  the  decline  of 
the  striped  bass  fishery.  Each  of  these 
conditions— particularly  the  acid  prob- 
lem—must be  addressed  if  any  long- 
term  restoration  plan  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. But  the  immediate  imperative  is 
to  avert  irreversible  damage  to  the 
striped  bass  population,  and  both  sci- 
entists and  fishermen  agree  that  this 
can  be  achieved  only  if  fishing  is  sig- 
nificantly curtailed  for  a  limited 
period  of  time. 

Effective  management  of  striped 
bass  is  a  difficult  task,  requiring  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  among  the 
12  Atlantic  States  in  whose  tidal 
waters  the  fish  are  concentrated.  The 
unique  problems  associated  with  man- 
aging a  coastal  migratory  species  like 
the  striped  bass  have  been  recognized 
at  the  Federal  level  since  1942.  In  that 
year  Congress  consented  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission  by  compact 
among  the  various  Atlantic  coastal 
States.  Each  State  is  represented  on 
the  Commission,  which  is  recognized 
today  as  the  sole  planning  agency  for 
management  of  all  east  coast  near- 
shore  fisheries. 


In  1981  the  ASMFC  produced  an 
interstate  management  plan  which 
called  for  fishing  restrictions  to  allow 
more  "stripers"  to  reach  spawning  age. 
Unfortunately,  3  years  have  passed 
since  that  time  and  some  States  have 
not  yet  put  the  Commission's  plan  into 
effect.  During  this  period  of  delay,  the 
situation  has  grown  more  serious.  Last 
December,  the  ASMFC  reviewed  the 
latest  scientific  data  and  concluded 
that  even  if  the  1981  plan  could  be 
made  effective  in  all  States  immediate- 
ly, new,  more  stringent  measures  are 
now  required  to  protect  the  species. 

Today,  ASMFC  is  calling  for  a  55- 
percent  reduction  in  striped  bass  catch 
beyond  the  levels  proposed  in  1981. 
The  new  recommendations  reflect  a 
scientific  consensus  on  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  permit  full  restoration  of  the 
fishery.  Fishermen  and  managers  have 
turned  to  Congress  for  action  to 
ensure  that  the  States  will  not  again 
fail  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  Today 
we  are  losing  the  battle  to  save  the 
•stripers"  and  that  is  why  I  believe 
legislation  is  required. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues 
Senator  Chafee  and  Congresswoman 
Schneider  of  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
gressman Studds  of  Massachusetts, 
for  their  leadership  on  the  striped 
bass  issue. 

Senator  Chafees  legislation  estab- 
lishes a  management  regime  for  all 
coastal  migratory  species  which  are 
threatened.  While  I  share  his  concerns 
that  a  broad  approach  may  be  desira- 
t'e,  I  believe  that  first  we  should  pro- 
Cved  to  address  the  striped  bass  issue 
on  its  own.  We  know  the  "striper"  is  in 
serious  trouble,  information  is  still 
being  developed  on  other  coastal  spe- 
cies. 

Congresswoman  Schneiders  bill  es- 
tablishes an  immediate  striped  bass 
fishing  moratorium  of  at  least  3  years. 
In  terms  of  a  moratorium,  our  legisla- 
tion lakes  a  different  approach  which 
was  developed  by  Congressman 
Studds.  Our  bill  calls  for  the  selective 
imposition  of  statewide  moratoria 
against  only  those  States  which  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  ASMFC 
guidelines  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
This  approach  will  preserve  the  pri- 
mary role  of  State  governments  in  the 
management  of  species  within  State 
waters,  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide 
some  incentive  for  States  to  move 
quickly  to  protect  the  Atlantic  striped 
bass. 

Many  of  the  12  States  included  in 
the  striped  bass  interstate  manage- 
ment plan  have  moved  effectively  into 
voluntary  compliance  with  both  the 
1981  ASMFC  guidelines  and  the  1983 
emergency  recommendations.  These 
States  should  not  be  penalized  for  the 
leadership  they  have  shown  thus  far. 
This  legislation  will  provide  the  right 
amount  of  Federal  oversight  to  ensure 
that  the  other  States  initiate  similar 
efforts. 


As  I  indicated  earlier,  this  bill  has 
another  very  important  element— and 
one  which  has  not  previously  been  em- 
bodied in  legislation.  It  provides  for  an 
immediate  ban  on  the  interstate  sale 
of  striped  bass  less  than  24  inches 
long. 

By  restricting  the  ability  to  sell  im- 
mature striped  bass,  we  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  incentive  for  har- 
vesting the  species  during  this  critical 
period.  The  ASMFC  executive  commit- 
tee believes  that  this  will  encourage 
development  of  a  stable  population  by 
allowing  more  striped  bass  to  spawn  at 
least  once. 

This  legislation  is  an  essential  and 
well-reasoned  first  step  in  restoring  a 
very  important  species.  It  is  a  simple, 
fair  approach  which  preserves  the  le- 
gitimate role  of  States  in  the  manag- 
ment  of  coastal  species. 

Almost  350  years  ago,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
enacted  what  may  have  been  the  first 
conservation  law  in  the  New  World— a 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  striped  bass 
for  fertilizer.  So  it  is  appropriate  that 
today,  as  representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  we  take 
this  further  action  to  preserve  the  At- 
lantic striped  bass  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting this  effort,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2758 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SE<TION  1   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Atlantic 
Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act". 

SKi  2  PROHIBITION  ON  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
IN  INOERSIZED  ATLANTIC  STRIPED 
BASS. 

With  respect  to  undersized  striped  bass 
harvested  in  the  coastal  waters  of  an  Atlan- 
tic Coastal  State,  it  is  unlawful  for  any 
person  to— 

( 1 )  delivery,  receive,  carry,  transport,  or 
ship  in  interstate  commerce,  by  any  means 
whatsoever  and  in  the  course  of  commercial 
activity,  any  such  fish;  or 

(2)  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  interstate  com- 
merce any  such  fish. 

SEC  3  IMPOSITION  <IK  MORATORIA  ON  STATES 
WHICH  KAIL  TO  IMPLEME.NT  OB  EN- 
FORCE COMMISSION  PLAN  FOR  AT- 
LANTIC STRIPED  BASS. 

(a)  Coastal  State  Ability  To  Enforce 
Plan.— The  Commission  shall  decide  during 
December  1984  whether  each  Atlantic 
Coastal  State  has  taken  the  actions  that  are 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  enforce  within 
its  coastal  waters  all  regulatory  measures 
necessary  to  implement  fully  the  guidelines 
set  forth  in  the  Plan.  The  Commission  shall 
immediately  notify  the  Secretary  of  each 
negative  determination  made  by  it  under 
the  preceding  sentence. 

(b)  Monitoring  or  Enforcement.— Com- 
mencing on  January  I,  1985.  the  Commis- 
sion shall  monitor  on  a  biannual  basis  the 
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enforcement  of  the  Plan  by  each  Atlantic 
Coastal  State  for  purposes  of  deciding  if 
that  enforcement  is  satisfactory.  Enforce- 
ment by  an  Atlantic  Coastal  State  may  not 
be  considered  satisfactory  by  the  Commis- 
sion if.  in  its  view,  the  enforcement  is  being 
carried  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  Plan  within  its  coastal 
waters  is  being,  or  will  likely  be,  substantial- 
ly and  adversely  affected. 

(c)  Notification  to  Secretary  of  Results 
OF  Enforcement  Monitoring.- On  June  30, 
1985.  and  on  the  closing  date  of  each  bian- 
nual period  thereafter,  the  Commission 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  results  of 
the  monitoring  under  subsection  (b)  of  each 
Atlantic  Coastal  State. 

(d)  Secretarial  Action  After  Notifica- 
tion.—Immediately  upon  receiving  notice 
from  the  commission— 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)  that  an  Atlantic 
Coastal  State  has  not  taken  the  actions  de- 
scribed in  that  subsection:  or 

(2)  under  subsection  (c)  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  plan  by  an  Atlantic  Coastal 
State  is  not  satisfactory: 

the  Secretary  shall  declare  a  moratorium  on 
fishing  for  Atlantic  striped  bass  within  the 
coastal  waters  of  that  Atlantic  Coastal 
State. 

(e)  Prohibited  Acts  During  Moratori- 
OM.— During  a  moratorium  period.  It  is  un- 
lawful for  any  person— 

( 1)  to  engage  in  fishing  within  the  morato- 
rium area; 

(2)  to  land,  or  attempt  to  land.  Atlantic 
striped  bass  that  are  caught,  taken,  or  har- 
vested in  violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 ): 

(3)  to  land  lawfully  harvested  Atlantic 
striF>ed  baas  within  the  boundaries  of  an  At- 
lantic Coastal  State  when  a  moratorium  de- 
clared under  subsection  (d)  applies  to  that 
State:  or 

(4)  to  fall  to  return  to  the  water  Atlantic 
striped  bass  to  which  the  moratorium  ap- 
plies that  are  caught  incidental  to  harvest- 
ing that  occurs  in  the  course  of  commercial 
or  recreational  fish  catching  activities,  re- 
gardless of  the  condition  of  the  striped  bass 
when  caught. 

SEC.  4.  PENALTIES  AND  FORFEITURES. 

(a)  Civil  Penalties.— ( 1)  Any  person  who 
is  found  by  the  Secretary,  after  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  accordance 
with  section  554  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  have  committed  an  act  that  Is  un- 
lawful under  section  2  or  section  3(e),  shall 
be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  pen- 
alty. The  amount  of  the  civil  penalty  shall 
not  exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation.  Each 
day  of  continuing  violation  shall  constitute 
a  separate  offense.  The  amount  of  such  civil 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary 
by  written  notice.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  such  penalty,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account  the  nature,  circumstances, 
extent,  and  gravity  of  the  prohibited  act 
committed  and.  with  respect  to  the  violator, 
the  degree  of  culpability,  any  history  of 
prior  violations,  ability  to  pay,  and  such 
other  matters  as  justice  may  require. 

(2)  Subsections  (b>  through  (e)  of  section 
308  of  the  Act  of  1976  (16  U.S.C.  1858<b)-(e); 
relating  to  review  of  civil  penalties,  action 
upon  failure  to  pay  assessment,  compro- 
mise, and  subpoenas)  shsdl  apply  to  penal- 
ties assessed  under  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as  if 
those  penalties  were  assessed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  such  section  308. 

(b)  Crvit  Forfeitures.— (1)  Any  vessel  or 
vehicle  (Including  Its  gear,  equipment,  ap- 
purtenances, stores,  and  cargo)  used,  and 
any  fish  (0r  the  fair  market  values  thereof) 


taken  or  retained,  in  any  manner,  in  connec- 
tion with,  or  the  result  of,  the  commission 
of  any  act  that  is  unlawful  under  section  2 
or  section  3(e),  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture 
to  the  United  States.  All  or  part  of  the 
vessel  or  vehicle  may,  and  all  such  fish  (or 
the  fair  market  value  thereof)  shall,  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States  under  a  civil  pro- 
ceeding described  in  paragraph  (2). 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  jurisdiction  over  proceedings  under 
this  subsection. 

(2)  Subsections  (c)  through  (e)  of  Section 
310  of  the  Act  of  1976  (16  U.S.C.  1860(c)-(e); 
relating  to  judgment,  procedure,  and  rebut- 
table presumptions)  apply  with  respect  to 
proceedings  for  forfeiture  commenced  under 
this  subsection  to  the  same  extent  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  proceeding  were 
commenced  under  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section  310. 

(c)  Enforcement.— The  Secretary  shall  en- 
force the  prohibition  set  forth  in  section  2 
and  the  moratorium  declared  under  section 
3(d).  The  Secretary  may.  by  agreement,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  utilize  the 
personnel,  services,  equipment  (including 
aircraft  and  vessels),  and  facilities  of  any 
other  Federal  department  or  agency  and  of 
any  agency  of  an  Atlantic  Coastal  State  in 
carrying  out  that  enforcement. 

SEC.  5.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)_  The  term  "Atlantic  striped  bass" 
means  members  of  the  species  Mororte  saxa- 
tilis. 

(2)  The  term  "Atlantic  Coastal  State" 
means  each  State  of  the  United  States  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  north  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

(3)  The  term  "coastal  waters"  means— 

(A)  all  waters,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  of  an 
Atlantic  Coastal  State  shoreward  of  the 
baseline  from  which  the  territorial  sea  of 
the  State  is  measured;  and 

(B)  the  waters  of  an  Atlantic  Coastal 
State  seaward  from  the  baseline  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  inner  boundary 
of  the  exclusive  economic  zone. 

(4)  The  term  "undersized  striped  bass" 
means  Atlantic  striped  bass  with  a  total 
length  as  measured  between  the  most  ex- 
treme points  of  the  head  and  tail  of  less 
than  24  inches. 

(5)  The  term  "interstate  commerce" 
means  commerce  between  any  place  in  a 
State  and  any  place  in  another  State,  or  be- 
tween places  in  the  same  State  through  an- 
other State.  The  term  does  not  include  any 
transaction  authorized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  by  any  State  government  for  sci- 
entific research  or  enhancement  of  striped 
bass  culturing  activities. 

(6)  The  term  "Act  of  1976"  means  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vation and  management  of  the  fisheries. 
and  for  other  purposes '.  approved  April  13. 
1976  (16  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.). 

(7)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the  At- 
lantic States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission 
established  under  the  interstate  compact 
consented  to  and  approved  by  the  Congress 
in  Public  Laws  77-539  and  81-721. 

(8)  The  term  "fishing"  means— 

(A)  the  catching,  taking,  or  harvesting  of 
Atlantic  striped  bass,  except  when  inciden- 
tal to  harvesting  that  occurs  in  the  course 
of  commercial  or  recreational  fish  catching 
activities  directed  at  a  species  other  than 
Atlantic  striped  bass; 

(B)  the  attempted  catching,  taking,  or 
harvesting  of  Atlantic  striped  bass;  and 


<C)  any  operation  at  sea  in  support  of.  or 
in  preparation  for.  any  activity  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 
The  term  does  not  include  any  scientific  re- 
search authorized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  by  any  State  government. 

(9)  The  term  "Plan"  means  the  Interstate 
Fisheries  Management  Plan  for  Striped 
Bass,  dated  October  1.  1981.  prepared  by  the 
Commission,  and  all  amendments  thereto, 
including  interim  restoration  measures  for 
Chesapeake  Bay  striped  bass  stocks  as  de- 
veloped by  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fish- 
eries Commission  Striped  Bass  Management 
Board  in  December  1983,  whether  or  not 
such  language  is  formally  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Plan  of  October  1,  1981. 

(10)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(11)  The  term  "moratorium  area"  means 
the  coastal  waters  with  respect  to  which  a 
declaration  under  section  3(d)  applies. 

(12)  The  term  "moratorium  period"  means 
the  period  beginning  on  the  day  on  which 
moratorium  is  declared  under  section  3(d) 
regarding  an  Atlantic  Coastal  State  and 
ending  on  the  day  on  which  the  Commission 
notifies  the  Secretary  that  that  State  has 
taken  appropriate  remedial"  action  with  re- 
spect to  those  matters  that  were  the  cause 
of  the  moratorium  being  declared. 

SEC.  «.  STATE  LAWS 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  any  State  from  making  or  enforcing 
laws  or  regulations  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  from  making 
or  enforcing  laws  or  regulations  which  shall 
give  further  protection  to  the  Atlantic 
striped  bass. 

SEC.  7.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  EFFECTIVE  PERIOD. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  October  1.  1984. 
and  shall  cease  to  have  force  and  effect  on 
the  third  anniversary  of  that  date. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2759.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  periods  of  trial  work— compa- 
rable to  periods  of  trial  work  for  Social 
Security  Act  disability  recipients,  for 
veterans  assigned  service-connected 
total  disability  ratings  by  reason  of  un- 
employability;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

TRIAL     WORK      PERIOD     FOR      VETERANS      WITH 
TOTAL     DISABILITY        RATINGS        BASED        ON 
UNEMPLOYABILITY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2759) 
to  establish  within  the  Veteran's  Ad- 
ministration service-connected  disabil- 
ity compensation  program  the  same 
type  of  trlal-Vork  period  concept  that 
exists  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  disability  insurance  beneficiaries 
and  for  disabled  recipients  of  supple- 
mental security  income. 

Under  the  VA's  Compensation  Pro- 
gram, the  service-connected  disabil- 
ities of  veterans  are  rated,  in  multiples 
of  10  percentage  points,  from  zero  per- 
cent through  100  percent  disabling. 
The  schedule  of  these  ratings  is  de- 
signed to  reflect  the  average  impair- 
ments  of   earning   capacity   resulting 
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from  particular  disabilities.  In  general, 
the  ratings  are  assigned,  according  to 
the  VA's  schedule  of  ratings,  on  the 
basis  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
disability  or  combination  of  disabil- 
ities, without  regard  to  whether  the 
particular  veteran  is  or  is  not  actually 
engaged  in  a  gainful  occupation  or  the 
level  of  his  or  her  earnings.  However, 
there  is  an  exception.  Under  long- 
standing VA  regulations— section  4.16 
of  title  38  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations—provision is  made  for  assign- 
ing to  a  veteran  with  a  disability  or 
disabilities  not  ratable  as  totally  dis- 
abling a  100-percent  disability  rating  if 
an  individualized  determination  is 
made  that  he  or  she  is  unable  to 
secure  or  follow  a  substantially  gainful 
occupation  as  a  result  of  service-con- 
nected disability.  A  substantial  ele- 
ment of  judgment  is  involved  in 
making  these  determinations,  and  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  nature  of  the 
veterans  service-connected  disability, 
employment  history,  educational  and 
vocational  attainment,  and  other  per- 
tinent factors.  At  present,  there  are 
approximately  85.000  veterans  with 
total  disability  ratings  based  on  indi- 
vidual unemployability.  known  as 
I.U.s. 

The  situation  of  an  I.U.  veteran  is 
subject  to  periodic  review.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  either  the  veterans  medi- 
cal condition  were  to  improve  or  the 
veteran  were  to  return  to  work,  the 
total  disability  rating  could  be  reduced 
to  the  rating  that  the  veteran's  disabil- 
ity itself  warrants. 

In  such  cases,  the  prospect  of  re- 
duced compensation  can  constitute  a 
strong  disincentive  to  the  individual's 
seeking  employment.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  reduce  that  disincen- 
tive and  thus  make  it  more  likely  that 
larger  numbers  of  I.U.  veterans  would 
find  it  advantageous  to  try  to  return 
to  work. 

Such  a  program  exists  for  reducing  a 
similar  work  disincentive  under  the 
Social  Security  Disability  Insurance 
[SSDI]  Program.  Under  section  222(c) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  work  per- 
formed by  an  individual  during  a  so- 
called  period  of  trial  work  is  disregard- 
ed for  purposes  of  any  determination 
as  to  whether  he  or  she  ceased  to  be 
disabled  during  that  period.  The 
period  ol  trial  work  gives  the  individ- 
ual 9  months,  not  necessarily  consecu 
tive  months,  during  which  he  or  she 
may  engage  in  work  on  a  trial  basis 
without  a  need  to  be  concerned  that 
the  attempt  to  work  might  mean  the 
loss  of  benefits  even  though  it  turns 
out  that  his  or  her  disability  prevents 
employment  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Specifically,  the  period  of  trial  work 
begins  with  the  month  in  which  the 
disabled  individual  becomes  eligible 
for  SSDI  benefits  and  terminates  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  month  thereafter 
in  which  the  individual  has  worked. 
The  term  used  in  this  Social  Security 
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sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Act  provision  for  work  is  "renders 
services  "  and  "services"  is  defined  as 
"activity  which  is  performed  for  remu- 
neration or  gain  or  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  (of  Health  and  Human 
Services)  to  be  in  a  type  normally  per- 
formed   for    remuneration    or    gain". 


The  implementing  regulations  (42 
C.F.R.  section  404.1536(d))  make  the 
following  clarification: 

Work  performed  without  remuneration 
merely  as  a  therapeutic  measure  or  purely 
as  a  matter  of  training,  or  work  usually  per 
formed  in  daily  routine  around  the  home  or 
in  self-care,  is  not  considered  •services." 

I  would  intend  the  VA  to  apply  the 
same    concept    in    implementing    the 
"trial-work    period"    proposed    in    the 
bill. 

As  I  have  noted,  the  9  months  of 
trial  work  can  occur  at  any  time  after 
the  individual  becomes  entitled  to 
SSDI  and  can  be  interspersed  over  any 
period  of  time  thereafter,  no  matter 
how  long.  The  key  is  that,  after 
having  become  entitled  to  benefits, 
once  the  individual  has  worked  in  any 
9  months,  the  period  of  trial  work  is 
over. 

A  nearly  identical  provision,  section 
1614(a)(4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
incorporates  the  concept  of  a  trial- 
work  period  in  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  program. 

My  measure  would  provide  for  a 
period  of  trial  work,  derived  from  the 
SSDI  provision.  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
vision would  be  beneficial  both  to  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  I.U.  veterans 
who  desire  to  return  to  work  and  to 
the  compensation  program.  If  enacted, 
the  period  of  trial  work  should  provide 
an  additional  useful  tool  to  the  VA 
outreach  staff  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation counselors  seeking  to  assist 
these  disabled  veterans  in  preparing  to 
return  to  and  remain  in  the  work 
force.  The  VA  has  a  comprehensive 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  under  chapter  31  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  which,  based  on 
legislation  I  authored  in  the  Senate, 
the  Congress  revised  and  updated  in 
1980,  in  Public  Law  96-466,  I  would 
urge  the  VA  to  ensure  that  the  trial- 
work  period  concept  is  linked  to  its  ef- 
forts to  rehabilitate  I.U.  veterans  and 
to  assist  those  who  participate  in  the 
chapter  31  program  to  find  and  keep 
suitable  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  bill  careful  consideration 
and  support. 

This  measure  is  on  the  agenda  of  a 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  hearing 
on  VA  compensation  and  other  issues 
scheduled  for  next  Wednesday.  June 
20.  I  look  forward  to  getting  the  reac- 
tions of  the  hearing  witnesses  to  this 
bill  and  to  working  together  with 
other  members  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  others  interested 
in  the  development  of  this  legislation. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  VI  of  chapter  11  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"S  363.  Trial  period  of  work  for  cerUin  veterans 

with  toUl  disability  ratinxs. 
(a)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  with  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability,  or  service -connect- 
ed disabilities,  not  rated  as  total,  but  with  a 
total  disability  rating  by  reason  of  a  deter- 
mination of  inability  to  secure  or  follow  a 
substantially  gainful  occupation  as  a  result 
of  such  disability  or  disabilities,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  such  veteran 
has  regained  the  ability  to  secure  or  follow 
such  occupations,  any  activity  performed 
for  remuneration  or  gain  (or  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  activity  of  a  type 
normally  performed  for  remuneration  or 
gain)  by  such  veteran  during  a  period  of 
trial  work  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  been 
performed  by  such  veteran  during  such 
period. 

•(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  <a)  of 
this  section,  the  term  "period  of  trial  work" 
means  the  period  beginning  with  the  first 
full  month  following  the  month  in  which 
the  total  disability  rating  was  assigned  to 
the  veteran  and  ending  with  the  close  of  the 
ninth  month,  after  the  beginning  of  such 
first  full  month,  in  which  the  veteran  per- 
formed activity  described  in  such  subsec- 
tion.'". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  362  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

•363.  Trial  period  of  work  for  certain  veter- 
ans with  total  disability  rat- 
ings."". 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  DeConcinD: 
S.  2760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emer- 
gency Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of 
1983  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
during  which  an  eligible  veteran  may 
apply  for  a  program  of  job  training 
and  to  postpone  the  date  by  which 
such  a  program  must  begin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs. 

EMERGENCY  VETERANS"  JOB  TRAINING  ACT 
EXTENSION  OF  1984 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  S.  2760.  the  pro- 
posed Emergency  Veterans"  Job  Train- 
ing Act  Extension  of  1984.  This  meas- 
ure, which  is  cosponsored  by  Senator 
DeConcini.  would  amend  the  Emer- 
gency Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of 
1983.  Public  Law  98-77.  to  extend  the 
period  of  time  during  which  an  eligible 
veteran  may  apply  for  a  program  of 
job  training  and  to  postpone  the  date 
by  which  such  veteran's  training  pro- 
gram must  begin.  It  would  also  extend, 
from  60  days  to  90  days,  the  life  of  a 


certificate  of  eligibility  provided  to  a 
veteran. 

BACKGROUND 

Public  Law  98-77  was,  after  a  long 
and  arduous  struggle,  signed  into  law 
by  President  Reagan— who  initially  op- 
posed the  legislation— on  August  15, 

1983.  This  law  was  derived  from  provi- 
sions of  a  measure  I  introduced.  S.  992, 
the  proposed  Veterans'  Emergency  Re- 
training Act,  S.  1033,  a  measure  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  [Mr.  Simpson],  and 
H.R.  2355,  a  measure  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Training  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  [Mr.  LeathI.  Under 
this  law,  programs  for  training  and  re- 
training of  long-term  unemployed 
Vietnam-era  and  Korean-conflict  vet- 
erans are  fostered  through  the  use  of 
employer-reimbursement  incentives. 

As  enacted.  Public  Law  98-77  provid- 
ed that  the  program  would  become  ef- 
fective on  October  1,  1983,  if  funding 
for  it  had  been  appropriated  and  made 
available  to  the  VA  by  that  date.  How- 
ever, in  recognition  of  the  possibility 
that  funds  would  not  become  available 
by  that  date,  the  law  provided  for  a 
tolling  period.  Under  this  mechanism, 
in  section  17  of  the  measure  as  signed 
into  law.  the  program  would  begin  on 
the  date  on  which  funds  were  made 
available  to  the  VA  for  the  conduct  of 
the  program. 

Since  the  funds  for  the  program- 
contained  in  the  Further  Continuing 
Appropriations    Act    for    fiscal    year 

1984,  Public  Law  98-151.  which  was 
signed  on  November  14,  1983— were 
not  made  available  to  the  VA  until  No- 
vember 29.  1983,  the  program  became 
effective  on  that  date. 

An  additional  $75  million  for  the 
program  was  made  available  in  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  Public  Law  98-181, 
which  was  signed  on  November  30, 
1983.  This  represented  full  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

However.  Mr.  President,  despite  ex- 
ceptionally high  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram—particularly among  veterans— 
the  program  got  off  to  a  very  slow 
start.  As  of  May  28,  177,163  veterans 
had  applied  for  the  program  and 
137,801  had  been  certified  as  eligible. 
Also  as  of  that  date,  16,650  employers 
had  been  approved  to  offer  training 
for  38,060  jobs.  This  means  that  jobs 
are  available  or  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  over  27  percent  of  those  eligi- 
ble for  the  program. 

Despite  this  indication  of  some 
degree  of  success  for  the  program,  the 
number  of  veterans  actually  placed  in 
training  slots  has  been  most  discourag- 
ing. Only  6,547— just  4.8  percent  of 
those  determined  eligible— veterans 
are  actually  in  training  under  the  new 
program,  and  only  17.2  percent  of  the 
training  slots  have  been  filled.  As  a 
result,  only  $28.8  million  of  the  $150 


million   made   available   for   the   pro- 
gram have  been  obligated. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  pleased  with 
the  level  of  success  that  the  program 
has  achieved  thus  far.  However.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  very  strongly  that  the 
program  can  be  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  meeting  the  needs  of  long- 
termed  unemployed  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
I  am  concerned  that,  at  the  root  of  the 
failure  of  the  program  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  I  and  others  believe  it  can  be 
is  the  likelihood  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Labor— the  agencies  jointly  responsi- 
ble for  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram-have not  been  as  aggressive  in 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  as 
they  should  be.  In  addition,  the  fact 
that  the  date  on  which  the  program 
became  effective  fell,  rather  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  holiday  season  may  have 
prevented  many  employers  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  at  the 
outset.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
gram is  a  brandnew  one,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  expertise  and  experience 
that  could  enhance  its  implementation 
simply  have  not  existed  prior  to  now. 

PROVISIONS  OF  S.  2  760 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted,  I  believe 
the  program  can  be  of  invaluable  as- 
sistance if  given  a  full  chance  to 
achieve  its  potential.  Thus,  we  are  pro- 
posing in  this  bill  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  a  veteran  can  make  ap- 
plication for  the  program  and  the 
period  before  which  a  veteran  must 
begin  training  by  6  months.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  the  program  closing  to  new 
applications  on  November  29.  1984, 
and  requiring  veterans  to  enter  train- 
ing prior  to  March  1,  1985,  the  pro- 
gram would  close  on  May  31.  1986.  and 
training  would  be  required  to  be  initi- 
ated prior  to  September  1,  1986. 

In  addition,  the  proposal  I  am 
making  would  extend  the  period  of 
time  during  which  funds  already  ap- 
propriated for  the  measure  will  be 
available.  Under  current  law,  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  program 
are  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  Our  bill  woiild  make  the 
funds  available  until  September  30, 
1987,  so  that  payments  may  continue 
to  be  paid  to  veterans  through  the  6- 
month  extension  perioct  I  want  to 
stress  that  our  measure  would  not  au- 
thorize any  additional  appropriations 
but  would  rather  simply  extend  the 
period  of  time  that  funds  appropriated 
would  remain  available. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  our  proposal 
would  extend  the  life  of  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  provided  to  a  vetei-an  who 
has  been  determined  to  be  eligible  for 
the  program.  Under  current  law,  these 
certificates  are  good  for  60  days,  and 
during  that  period  the  veteran  can 
present  them  to  an  approved  employer 
for  purposes  of  entering  a  job  training 
program.  This  60-day  period  appears 
to  be  too  short  a  time  and.  as  a  result. 


to  be  producing  unnecessary  and  time- 
delaying  paperwork  and  redtape  to  ac- 
complish the  process  of  veterans'  reap- 
plications.  Extending  this  period  to  90 
days,  as  our  bill  would  do,  should  re- 
lieve some  of  this  problem  and  give 
veterans  a  longer  period  of  time  in 
which  to  seek  a  training  position. 

I  want  to  make  mention  of  the  fact 
that  this  measure  is  similar  to  legisla- 
tion recently  reported  from  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  title  III 
of  H.R.  5398,  the  proposed  Veterans' 
Education  and  Employment  Amend- 
ments of  1984.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
as  we  pursue  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  measure  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2760 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Veter- 
ans" Job  Training  Extension  Act  of  1984  ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  5(b)(3)(A)  of  the 
Emergency  Veterans"  Job  Training  Act  of 
1983  (Public  Law  98-77;  97  Stat.  443)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "eo""  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "'90"'. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
( 1)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  only  to  cer- 
tificates of  eligibility  issued  after  the  end  of 
the  thirty-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  16  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "igse"'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1987"". 

(c)  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

""Sec.  17.  Assistance  may  not  be  paid  to  an 
employer  under  this  Act— 

"(1)  on  behalf  of  a  veteran  who  applies  for 
a  program  of  job  training  under  this  Act 
after  May  31.  1985;  or 

""(2)  for  any  such  program  which  begins 
after  September  1.  1985.  ". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  210 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Humphrey]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  210,  a  bill  to  provide 
legal  protection  for  unborn  human 
beings,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Tson- 
GAS]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1128.  a  bill  entitled  the  "Agricultural 
Productivity  Act  of  1983." 

S.  1841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1841.  a  bill  to  promote  research 
and   development,   encourage   innova- 
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tion.  stimulate  trade,  and  make  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  amendments  to 
the  antitrust,  patent,  and  copyright 
laws. 

S.    1948 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1948,  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional minimum  drinking  age  of  21. 

S.  2014 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2014,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  to  provide  for  assistance  in  lo- 
cating missing  children. 

S.  2270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NuNNl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2270,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the 
use,  for  fraudulent  or  other  illegal 
purposes,  of  any  computer  owned  or 
operated  by  the  United  Slates,  certain 
financial  institutions,  and  entities  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce. 

S.   2423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2423.  a  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  Slates  for  the  purpose 
of  compensating  and  otherwise  assist- 
ing victims  of  crime,  and  to  provide 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  victims  of 
Federal  crime. 

S.   3470 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2470,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
national  security  by  allowing  access  to 
certain  Federal  criminal  history 
records. 

S.  26S5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2655.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  report 
concerning  agricultural  exports. 

S.  2679 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2679.  a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  with  re- 
spect to  brokered  deposits. 

S.  2692 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2692.  a  bill  to  exempt 
water  conveyance  systems  from  fees 
and  conditions  under  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 


[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Daneorth].  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Huddleston]. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2719.  a  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  withhold  a  percent- 
age of  the  apportionment  of  certain 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  to  be  made 
to  any  State  which  does  not  establish 
a  minimum  drinking  age  of  21  years. 

S.  2750 

At  the  reque^  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2750.  a  bill  to  permit 
Stales  to  bring  suits  against  the 
United  States  to  adjudicate  disputed 
land  titles. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55.  a  joint 
resolution  lo  recognize  the  pause  for 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  part  of  Na- 
tional Flag  Day  activities. 

senate  joint  resolution  240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  240.  a  joint 
resolution  relating  lo  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  liberation  of  Rome. 

senate  joint  resolution  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Jepsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  246.  a  joint 
resolution  strongly  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  secure  a  full  accounting  of 
Americans  captured  or  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  253 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  TsoNGAS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint,  Resolution 
253.  a  joint  resolution  lo  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate 
September  16.  1984.  as  Ethnic  Ameri- 
can Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 270.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  July  1  tlA'ough  July  8, 
1984,  as  "National  Duck  Stamp  Week," 
and  1984  as  the  "Golden  Anniversary 
Year  of  the  Duck  Stamp." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
287,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate 
January  27,  1985,  as  "National  Jerome 
Kern  Day." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  296 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor   of   Senate   Joint   Resolution 

296.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  14.  1984.  as  "Baltic  Freedom 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  297 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Exon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Denton],  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

297,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  June  1984  as  "Veterans' 
Preference  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
306,  a  joint  resolution  to  proclaim  July 
10,  1984.  as  "Food  for  Peace  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1  2  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  121.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  the 
nondelivery  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  cer- 
tain mail  from  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  402 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  402.  a  resolution 
opposing  certain  proposed  import  re- 
strictions by  the  European  Communi- 
ty on  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  3175  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  2723,  an 
original  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  levels  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  for  such  fiscal 
year,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  nation- 
al security  programs  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  3176  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S. 
2723,  an  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
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propriations  for  the  military  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
prescribe  personnel  levels  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations  for  such  fiscal 
year,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  EJnergy  for  nation- 
al security  programs  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMJENT  NO.  3179 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  3179  pro- 
posed to  S.  2723,  an  original  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  personnel  levels 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  403-RE- 
LATING  TO  CONCERNS  OVER 
INTERCOMMUNAL  TENSIONS 
IN  SRI  LANKA 

Mr.   CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  403 

Whereas  tensions  between  Sinhalese  and 
Tamil  communities  in  Sri  Lanka  have  re- 
sulted in  tragic  acts  of  violence; 

Whereas  the  communal  violence  in  Sri 
Lanka  has.  since  July  1983,  resulted  in  the 
brutal  killing  of  large  numbers  of  innocent 
Tamil  civilians  and  has  driven  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Tamils  from  their  homes; 

Whereas  Sri  Lanka  is  caught  in  a  tragic 
cycle  of  violence  involving  terrorist  acts  by 
Tamil  extremists  and  retaliation,  including 
the  killing  of  Tamil  civilians,  by  Sri  Lanka 
security  forces; 

Whereas  the  death  toll  of  Tamil  civilians 
continues  to  rise,  fueling  fears  of  another 
bloody  assault  on  Sri  Lanka's  Tamil  commu- 
nities; 

Whereas  two  United  States  citizens.  Stan- 
ley and  Mary  Allen,  were  kidnapped  by 
Tamil  extremists,  thus  becoming  victims  of 
Sri  Lanka's  escalating  cycle  of  violence; 

Whereas  communal  violence  in  Sri  Lanka 
harms  all  ite  citizens; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Sri  Lanka  are  tied  togeth- 
er by  bonds  of  friendship  and  by  a  shared 
commitment  to  democratic  ideals;  now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  That 

( 1 )  the  Senate  deplores  acts  of  violence  by 
any  party  lo  Sri  Lanka; 

(2)  the  Senate  expresses  its  deep  concerns 
over  continuing  communal  tensions  in  Sri 
Lanka; 

(3)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  urge  the  Sri 
Lankan  government  to  seek  actively  and 
without  delay  a  peaceful,  political,  negotiat- 
ed settlement  of  the  issues  that  divide  the 
Sinhalese  and  the  Tamils. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  His 
Excellency  Junius  Richard  Jayewar- 
dene.  President  of  the  Democratic  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Sri  Lanka,  will  be  in 
Washington  for  an  official  state  visit 
next  week.  As  one  who  supports  the 
further  strengthening  of  United 
States-Sri  Lanka  ties,  I  extend  a  warm 
welcome  to  President  Jayewardene  to 
our  country. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  shadow  that 
clouds  our  close  relations  will  be  lifted. 
Early  this  year,  I  spoke  in  this  Cham- 
ber of  my  grave  concerns  over  the  acts 
of  violence  that  have  occurred  in  Sri 
Lanka  over  the  years  between  the  Sin- 
halese and  Tamil  communities.  The  in- 
tercommunal  tensions  escalated  last 
July  resulting  in  the  tragic  murder  of 
innocent  Tamils  and  in  over  120,000 
people  fleeing  their  homes  in  terror. 
As  an  advocate  of  nonviolent  efforts  to 
end  the  strife  between  the  ethnic 
groups  in  Sri  Lanka,  I  have  appealed 
to  the  Government  of  Sri  Lanka  to 
pursue  steps  that  would  help  ensure 
there  be  no  recurrence  of  the  brutal 
violence  of  July  1983.  I  noted  with 
cautious  optimism  the  convening  of 
the  All  Party  Conference  (APC)  to  ad- 
dress the  grievances  of  the  Tamil  and 
other  communities.  All  legal  political 
parties  and  religious  organizations,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  Tamil 
community,  participated  in  this  con- 
ference. One  of  the  issues  the  APC 
must  tackle  is  the  question  of  greater 
Tamil  autonomy  in  the  administration 
of  regions  where  they  dominate. 

Sadly,  more  violence  has  erupted  in 
recent  months  between  the  Sinhalese 
security  forces  and  Tamil  extremists, 
which  has  led  to  horrifying  retaliatory 
acts  against  Tamil  civilians.  Western 
diplomats  and  residents  assert  that  as 
many  as  200  people  were  killed  during 
the  strife  in  April.  There  can  be  no 
justification  for  the  killing  of  defense- 
less civilians.  In  this  explosive  situa- 
tion, if  efforts  by  all  parties  are  not  re- 
doubled for  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  conflict,  I  fear  we  will  see  a  replay 
of  the  nightmare  of  July  1983. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Senate  make  clear  its  abhorrence  of 
all  acts  of  violence  and  its  firm  sup- 
port for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  in- 
tercommunal  conflict  in  Sri  Lanka.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  cosponsoring  the  resolution  I  offer 
today  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  urge 
the  Sri  Lanka  Government  to  seek  ac- 
tively and  without  delay  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  issues  that  divide 
the  Sinhalese  and  the  Tamils. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  404— CON- 
GRATULATING THE  BOSTON 
CELTICS  ON  WINNING  THE  1984 
WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  BASKETBALL 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TsoNGAS)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar, by  unanimous  consent: 
S.  Res.  404 

Whereas  on  June  12th.  1984  the  Boston 
Celtics  prevailed  in  the  seventh  and  final 
game  of  the  1984  championship  series  to 
win  the  National  Basketball  Association 
title; 

Whereas  since  1946.  the  Celtics  have  won 
fifteen  world  championships,  three  times  as 
many  as  any  other  team  in  the  history  of 
the  NBA; 

Whereas  the  Celtics  won  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  championship  series  this  year 
by  winning  more  games  during  the  regrular 
season  than  any  other  team  in  the  NBA: 

Whereas  "Red"  Auerbach.  the  "Soul"  of 
the  Celtics,  their  past  coach  and  the 
winningest  coach  in  professional  basketball, 
is  retiring  this  year  as  General  Manager 
after  yet  another  championship  season; 

Whereas  K.C.  Jones  has  demonstrated  in 
his  first  season  as  Head  Coach  of  the  Celtics 
that  he  is  destined  to  carry  on  the  tradition 
of  champion  excellence  and  Celtic  Pride: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Scales  of  America,  That  we  join  with  basket- 
ball fans  in  Massachusetts  and  across  the 
nation  in  honoring  the  Boston  Celtics  play- 
ers for  winning  the  1984  Worlc"  'Champion- 
ship of  basketball. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  to  congratulate  the  Boston 
Celtics  for  winning  their  15th  National 
Basketball  Association  Championship. 

Some  people  say  that  the  Boston 
Garden  needs  air-conditioning.  But  all 
fans  of  the  Celtics  know  that  the  real 
problem  with  the  Garden  is  finding 
enough  room  to  hang  all  those  cham- 
pionship banners. 

In  my  22  years  as  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  regular  ac- 
tivities which  gives  me  the  most  pride 
and  the  most  enjoyment  is  asking  my 
colleagues  to  honor  the  Boston  Celt- 
ics. Again  this  year,  we  recognize  the 
latest  extraordinary  achievement  of 
the  team  that  has  completely  domi- 
nated professional  basketball  for  the 
past  generation  and  that  continues  to 
dominate  it  today. 

Last  night,  the  Boston  Celtics  won 
their  15th  world  championship— three 
times  as  many  championships  as  any 
other  team  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tional Basketball  Association.  Once 
again,  the  Celtics  have  made  basket- 
ball history. 

The  Boston  Celtics  are  consistently 
champions  because  they  have  consist- 
ently been  able  to  blend  championship 
talent  with  that  indispensable  addi- 
tional ingredient— championship 
spirit,  the  ability  to  summon  that 
extra  ounce  of  energy  and  skill  when 
those  qualities  are  most  required  and 
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when  victory  is  hanging  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

Eight  times  in  the  past  two  decades, 
the  Celtics  have  played  the  Lakers  in 
the  championship  series,  and  eight 
times  the  Celtics  have  won  the  cham- 
pionship. 

Other  teams  may  have  taller  play- 
ers, or  bigger  scorers,  or  faster 
breaks— but  the  Celtics  have  some- 
thing more,  a  higher  determination  to 

win. 

And  so  all  Boston  is  celebrating 
today.  We  congratulate  Los  Angeles. 
too.  for  a  brilliant  season  and  for  a 
series  well  played:  and  if  some  of  the 
Lakers  are  wont  to  say.  "Wait  til  next 
year."  we  reply:  "Well  be  there." 

This  is.  of  course,  a  day  of  joy  for 
the  Celtics  and  their  fans,  but  it  is  also 
a  time  of  sadness.  For  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  in  the  game  is  retiring 
as  general  manager.  Red  Auerbach  has 
been  called,  and  truly  is,  the  "Soul"  of 
the  Celtics.  Outstanding  players  have 
always  been  part  of  the  Celtics  team, 
and  many  of  them  will  be  long  remem- 
bered as  among  the  greatest  ever  to 
play  the  game.  But  no  Celtics  will  be 
rememl)ered  more  than  Red  Auer- 
bach—for  his  commitment  to  the 
team,  for  his  extraordinary  skill  as  a 
coach,  for  his  ability  year  after  year  to 
mold  the  finest  team  the  game  has 
ever  known. 

Although  Red  Auerbach  may  offi- 
cially l>e  retiring  as  general  manager, 
his  heart  will  never  leave  the  Celtics, 
and  our  hearts  will  always  be  with 
him. 

I  am  proud  now  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
1984  World  Champion  Boston  Celtics, 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
resolution. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  1985 


ARMSTRONG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3189 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  KENNia)Y.  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Trible. 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter. Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Laotenberg.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Ddren- 
BERGER.  and  Mr.  Randolph),  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2723)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  mili- 
tary functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  prescribe  personnel 
levels  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions for  such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 


Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Glsmn  (amend- 
ment No.  3179)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  after  "new"  on  page  1.  line  3.  through 
the  end  of  such  amendment  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  IV- VETERANS  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS 

SHORT  TITUE 

Sec  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Peacetime  Veterans'  Educational  Assist- 
since  Act". 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  402.  (a)  Title  38.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  inserting  before  chapter  31 
the  following  new  chapters: 
CHAPTER  29-PEACETIME  VETERANS 
EDUCATIONAL      ASSISTANCE      PRO- 
GRAM 
Subchapter  I-Purposes;  Definitions 

•Sec. 

1401.  Purposes. 
■1402.  Definitions. 

•Subchapter  II— Basic  EIducational 
Assistance 
•1411.  Entitlement  to  basic  educational  as- 
sistance for  active  duty  service. 
1412.  Entitlement  to  basic  educational  as- 
sistance for  service  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve. 
1413    Duration  of  basic  educational  assist- 
ance. 
•  1414.  Payment  of  basic  educational  assist- 
ance allowance. 
Subchapter  III— Supplemental 
Educational  Assistance 
•1421.  Entitlement  to  supplemental  educa- 
tional assistance. 

1422.  Determinations  of  designated  person 

nel  categories. 

1423.  Payment  of  supplemental  education- 

al assistance  allowance. 
Subchapter  IV-Additional  Recruitment 
AND  Retention  Incentives 
•1431.  Additional  amounts  of  assistance. 
Subchapter  V-General  and 
Administrative  Provisions 
■'1441.  Expiration  of  periods  during  which 
entitlement  may  be  used. 

1442.  Suspension  of  educational  assistance. 

1443.  Exclusion  of  certain  service  for  pur- 

pose   of    earning    entitlement; 
bar  to  duplication  of  benefits. 

1444.  Extension   to   permit   completion   of 

term. 

1445.  Program  requirements. 

1446.  Appropriations;     administrative     ex- 

penses; budget  function. 

1447.  Reporting  requirements. 
Subchapter  I— Purposes;  Definitions 

"9  MOl.  PurpwMH 

•The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are— 
(1)  to  promote  and  assist  the  total  force 
concept  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  establishing 
a  new  program  of  educational  assistance  to 
aid  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
highly  qualified  personnel  for  both  the 
Active  and  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  and 

•(2)  to  assist  such  personnel  in  obtaining 
an  education  that  they  might  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  afford. 

"S  1402.  l>«rinitions 
•For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter: 
(1)  The   term    basic  educational   assist- 
ance' means  educational  assistance  provided 
under  subchapter  II  of  this  chapter. 


••(2)  The  term  'effective  date'  means  the 
effective  date  provided  for  in  section  407(b) 
of  the  Peacetime  Veterans'  Educational  As- 
sistance Act. 

•  (3)  The  term  educational  institution'  has 
the  same  meaning  provided  in  section 
1652(c)  of  this  title. 

••(4)  The  term  program  of  education'  has 
the  same  meaning  provided  in  section 
1652(b)of  this  title. 

■(5)  The  term  Selected  Reserve'  means 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  any  of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  as  required  to  be  maintained 
under  section  268(b)  of  title  10. 

•■(6)  The  term  'supplemental  educational 
assistance'  means  educational  assistance 
provided  under  subchapter  III  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

•Subchapter  II— Basic  Educational 
Assistance 

"S141I.  Entitlement  to  baaic  educational  asaist- 
ance  for  active  duty  service 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  an  individual  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  basic  educational  assistance  under 
this  chapter  if  such  individual— 
••(1)  after  the  effective  date— 
••(A)  serves  at  least  three  years  of  continu- 
ous active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces,  or 

••(B)  serves  at  least  two  y^ars  of  continu- 
ous active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
agrees  to  serve  at  least  four  years  in  a  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces  after 
service  on  active  duty; 

••(2)  before  completion  of  the  active-duty 
service  described  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion, has  received  a  secondary  school  diplo- 
ma (or  an  equivalency  certificate);  and 

•  (3)  upon  completion  of  the  active-duty 
service  described  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion— 

••(A)  is  discharged  from  such  service  with 
an  honorable  discharge,  is  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list,  is  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve 
or  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  is  placed 
on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list; 
••(B)  continues  on  active  duty;  or 
•(C)  Is  released  from  active  duty  for  fur- 
ther service  in  a  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  after  service  on  active  duty 
characterized  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as 
honorable  service. 

(b)  An  individual  who  receives  a  commis- 
sion as  an  officer  in  the  Armed  Forces  upon 
graduation  from  one  of  the  service  acade- 
mies or  upon  completion  of  a  program  of 
educational  assistance  under  section  2107  of 
title  10  is  not  entitled  to  basic  educational 
assistance  under  this  section. 

•(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)(3)(A)  of  this  section,  an  individual  who, 
upon  completion  of  such  individual's  full 
period  of  obligated  service  or  upon  such  in- 
dividual's discharge  under  section  1173  of 
title  10,  has  received  a  general  discharge 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  discharged 
with  an  honorable  discharge  if  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  such  individual's  dis- 
charge was  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  an  individual  who  has  not 
yet  become  entitled  to  basic  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(1)(A)  of  this  section  and  who— 

••(  1 )  after  the  effective  date  serves  at  least 
two  years  of  continuous  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces;  and 

"(2)  before  completion  of  the  service  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection,  has 
received  a  secondary  school  diploma  (or  an 
equivalency  certificate). 


shall  be  entitled  to  such  assistance  while 
such  individual  is  serving  a  year  of  active 
duty  that,  when  completed,  will  result  In 
such  individual  meeting  the  length  and  con- 
tlnuity-of-service  requirement  of  subsection 
( a  >(  1 )( A )  of  this  section. 
"§  1412.  Entitlement  to  basic  educational  assigt- 

ancc  for  Mrvice  in  the  Selected  Hcaerve 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  an  individual  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  batic  educational  assistance  under 
this  chapter  if  such  individual— 

"( 1 )  after  the  effective  date  serves— 

"(A)  in  any  order  (1)  at  least  two  years  of 
continuous  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces 
characterisd  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as 
honorable  service,  and  (ii)  at  least  four 
years  of  continuous  service  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  during  which  the  individual  partici- 
pates satisfactorily  in  training  as  required 
by  the  Secretary  concerned;  or 

"(B)  at  least  six  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice in  the  Selected  Reserve  during  which 
the  individual  participates  satisfactorily  in 
training  as  required  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned; 

"(2)  before  completion  of  the  duty  or  serv- 
ice described  in  clause  (IKAXi)  or  (B)  of  this 
subsection,  has  received  a  secondary  school 
diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate):  and 

"(3)  upon  completion  of  the  duty  or  serv- 
ice described  in  clause  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(A)  is  discharged  with  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, is  placed  on  the  retired  list,  or  is 
transferred  to  the  Standby  Reserve  or  an 
element  of  the  Ready  Reserve  other  than 
the  Selected  Reserve  after  service  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  characterized  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  as  honorable  service;  or 

"(B)  is  ordered  to  or  continues  to  serve  on 
active  duty  or  enters  or  continues  to  serve  in 
the  Selected  Reserve. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  continuity  of 
service  of  a  member  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  broken— 

"(1)  by  any  period  of  time  (not  to  exceed  a 
maximum  period  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerhed  by  regulation)  during  which 
the  member  is  unable  to  locate  a  unit  of  a 
Selected  Reserve  that  such  member  is  eligi- 
ble to  join  that  has  a  vacancy; 

"(2)  by  any  other  period  of  time  (not  to 
exceed  a  maximum  period  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  under  regulations  such 
Secretary  shall  prescribe)  during  which  the 
member  is  not  assigned  to  a  imit  of  a  Select- 
ed Reserve  and  which  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, pursuant  to  regulations  which  such 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  determines  should 
not  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  ensur- 
ing continuity  of  service:  or 
>  "(3)  by  any  period  of  time  during  which 
such  member  serves  on  active  duty. 

"(c)  An  individual  who  receives  a  commis- 
sion as  an  officer  in  the  Armed  Forces  upon 
graduation  from  one  of  the  service  acade- 
mies or  upon  completion  of  a  program  of 
educational  assistance  under  section  2107  of 
title  10  is  not  eligible  for  educational  assist- 
ance under  this  section. 

"(d)  FH}r  the  purposes  of  subsections 
(a)(3)(A)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  an  individ- 
ual who.  upon  completion  of  such  individ- 
ual's full  period  of  obligated  service  or  upon 
such  individual's  discharge  under  section 
1173  of  title  10,  has  received  a  general  dis- 
charge shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  dis- 
charged with  an  honorable  discharge  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  such  individ- 
ual's discharge  was  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable. 


"(e)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  an  individual  who  has  not 
yet  become  entitled  to  basic  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  by  virtue  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  who— 

"(1)  after  the  effective  date  serves  two 
years  of  continuous  active  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces  or  two  years  of  continuous 
service  in  the  Selected  Reserve  during 
which  the  individual  participates  satisfacto- 
rily in  training  as  required  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  or  serves  any  combination  of 
such  types  of  service  and  the  combined  serv- 
ice equals  at  least  two  years  of  continuous 
service; 

"(2)  before  completion  of  such  two  years 
of  service  has  received  a  secondary  school 
diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate);  and 

"(3)  following  completion  of  such  two 
years  of  service  has  not  been  discharged  or 
released  from  such  service  with  a  discharge 
other  than  honorable  discharge  or  a  charac- 
terization of  such  service  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  as  other  than  honorable  service, 
shall  be  entitled  to  basic  educational  assist- 
ance tmder  this  chapter  while  such  individ- 
ual continues  to  serve  either  (A)  on  active 
duty,  or  (B)  on  continuous  duty  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve,  during  which  the  individual 
participates  satisfactorily  in  training  as  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  concerned. 
"S  1413.  Duration  of  basic  educational  assistance 

"(a)  Subject  to  section  1795  of  this  title 
and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  each  indi- 
vidual entitled  to  basic  educational  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  is  entitled  to  ( 1 )  one 
month  of  educational  assistance  benefits 
under  this  chapter  for  each  month  of  active 
duty  served  by  such  individual  after  the  ef- 
fective date,  aind  (2)  one  month  of  educa- 
tional assistance  benefits  under  this  chapter 
for  each  three  months  served  by  such  indi- 
vidual in  the  Selected  Reserve  after  the  ef- 
fective date. 

"(b)  An  individual  may  not  receive  basic 
educational  assistance  benefits  under  this 
chapter  for  a  period  in  excess  of  thirty-six 
months  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part- 
time  educational  assistance). 
"§  1414.  Payment  of  basic  educational  assistance 

allowance 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
individual  entitled  to  basic  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  who  is  pursuing 
an  approved  program  of  education  under 
this  chapter  a  basic  educational  assistance 
allowance  pursuant  to  this  section  to  help 
meet,  in  part,  the  cost  of  such  individual's 
subsistence,  tuition,  fees,  supplies,  books, 
equipment,  and  other  educational  expenses. 

"(b)  A  basic  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  this  subchapter  shall  be  paid— 

"(1)  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $300  for  an  ap- 
proved program  of  education  pursued  on  a 
full-time  basis;  or 

"(2)  at  an  appropriately  reduced  rate,  as 
determined  under  regulations  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe,  for  an  approved 
program  of  education  pursued  on  less  than 
a  full-time  basis. 

"Subchapter  III— Supplemental 

Educational  Assistance 

"§  1421.  Entitlement  to  supplemental  educational 

asaistance 

"An  individual  who  has  established  enti- 
tlement to  basic  educational  assistance  ' 
under  subchapter  II  of  this  chapter  by  com- 
pleting three  years  of  continuous  active 
duty  after  the  effective  date  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  supplemental  educational  assistance 
under  this  subchapter  if  such  individual— 


"(1)  has  been  determined  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  be  serving  in  a  category  of  per- 
sonnel designated  under  section  1422  of  this 
title; 

"(2)  has  completed  an  additional  three 
years  of  continuous  active  duty  in  such  cate- 
gory; and 

"(3)(i)  has  been  honorably  discharged  or 
released  herefrom,  or  (ii)  is  serving  on  active 
duty. 

"§  1422.  Determinations  of  designated  personnel 
categories 

"In  order  to  obtain  or  retain  the  services 
of  sufficient  numbers  of  personnel  in  speci- 
fied skills,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  des- 
ignate, in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe, categories  of  personnel  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  1421(2)  of  this  title. 

"§  1423.  Payment  of  supplemental  educational  as- 
sistance allowance 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
individual  entitled  to  supplemental  educa- 
tional assistance  under  this  chapter,  who  is 
pursuing  an  approved  program  of  education 
under  this  chapter  supplemental  education- 
al assistance  pursuant  to  this  section  to  help 
meet,  in  part,  the  costs  of  such  individual's 
subsistence,  tuition,  fees,  supplies,  books, 
equipment,  and  other  educational  expenses. 
"(b)  A  supplemental  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  under  this  subchapter  shall 
be  paid  to  an  individual  entitled  thereto— 

"(1)  concurrently  with  the  payment  of  the 
basic  educational  assistance  allowance  paid 
to  such  individual  under  subchapter  II  of 
this  chapter;  and 

"(2)(A)  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $300  for  an 
approved  program  of  education  pursued  on 
a  full-time  basis,  or  (B)  at  an  appropriately 
reduced  rate,  as  determined  under  regula- 
tions which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, for  an  approved  program  of  educa- 
tion pursued  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis. 

"Subchapter  IV— Additional  Recruitbcent 
AND  Retention  Incentives 

"§  1431.  Additional  amounts  of  assistance 

"Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  ap- 
propriated specifically  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  concerned  may. 
in  accordance  with  regulations  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe  to  im- 
plement this  section,  increase  the  rate  or 
rates  of  basic  or  supplemental  educational 
assistance  allowance,  or  both  such  allow- 
ances, payable  to  an  individual  on  account 
of  active  duty  service  i>erformed  in  a  catego- 
ry of  personnel  designated  under  section 
1422  of  this  title  if  (1)  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  such  suction  is  necessary 
and  appropriate  In  order  to  obtain  or  retain 
the  services  of  sufficient  numbers  of  quali- 
fied active  duty  personnel  in  such  designat- 
ed category  of  personnel,  and  (2)  such 
action  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. In  no  event  may  the  amount  by 
which  such  rates  are  increased  under  this 
section  exceed  $300  a  month  in  the  case  of 
any  individual. 

"Subchapter  V— General  and 
Administrative  Provisions 

"§  1441.  Expiration  of  periods  during  which  enti- 
tlement may  be  used 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  period  during 
which  an  individual  may  use  such  individ- 
ual's entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter  expires  at  the  end  of  the 
ten-year  period  beginning  on  the  later  of— 

"(1)  the  date  of  such  individual's  last  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty;  or 
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(2)  the  last  date  on  which  such  individual 
becomes  entitled  to  any  such  assistance 

■(b)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who.  sub- 
sequent to  such  individuals  last  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty,  was  captured 
and  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by  a  foreign 
government  or  power,  the  ten  year  period 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  run  (1)  while  such  individual  Ls  so 
detained,  or  (2)  during  any  period  immedi- 
ately following  such  individuals  release 
from  such  detention  during  which  such  indi- 
vidual Is  hospitalized 
••(CKI)  In  the  case  of  any  individual- 
■•(A)  who  was  prevented  from  pursuing 
such  individuals  chosen  program  of  educa 
tion  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ten-year 
period  described  in  subsection  la)  of  this 
section  because  of  a  physical  or  mental  dis 
ability  (not  including  a  condition  described 
in  paragraph  (2)<A)  of  this  section)  which 
was  not  the  result  of  such  individuals  own 
willful  misconduct;  and 

■(B)  who  applies  for  an  extension  of  such 
ten-year  period  within  one  year  after  (I)  the 
last  day  of  such  period,  or  (ii)  the  last  day 
on  which  such  individual  was  so  prevented 
from  pursuing  such  program,  whichever  is 
later. 

such  ten-year  period  shall  not  run  with  re 
spect  to  such  individual  during  the  period  of 
time  that  such  individual  was  so  prevented 
from  pursuing  such  program  and  such  ten 
year  period  will  again  begin  running  on  the 
first  day  following  such  individuals  recov 
ery  from  such  disability  on  which  it  is  rea 
sonably  feasible,  as  determined  under  regu 
lations  which  the  Administrator  shall  pre 
scribe,    for   such    individual    to    initiate    or 
resume  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education 
with  educational  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

•■(2)(A)  A  condition  referred  to  In  para 
graph  (IMA)  of  this  sul)section  and  in  sub 
paragraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  is  an  alco 
hoi  or  drug  dependence  or  abuse  condition 
of  an  individual  In  a  case  in  which  it  is  de- 
termined, under  regulations  which  the  Ad 
ministrator  shall  prescribe  that— 

••(i)  such  individual  (I)  has  received  recog 
nized  treatment  for  such  condition,  or  II 
has  participated  in  a  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion for  such  condition:  and 

"(iJ)  such  condition  is  sufficiently  under 
control  to  enable  such  individual  to  pursue 
such  individual's  chosen  program  of  educa 
tion  under  this  chapter. 
"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  individual— 
••(i)    who   was    prevented    from    pursuing 
such  individual's  chosen  program  of  educa 
tion  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ten-year 
period  described   in  subsection  (a)  of   this 
section  because  of  a  condition  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph:  and 

•■(ii)  who  applies  for  an  extension  of  such 
ten-year  period  within  one  year  after  ( I )  the 
last  dale  of  the  ten-year  period  otherwise 
applicable  under  this  section.  (II)  the  termi- 
nation of  the  last  period  of  such  treatment 
or  such  program  of  rehabilitation,  or  (III) 
the  date  on  which  final  regulations  pre 
scribed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  are  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  whichever  is  the  latest, 
such  ten-year  period  shall  not.  subject  to 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  run 
with  respect  to  such  individual  during  the 
period  of  time  that  such  individual  was  so 
prevented  from  pursuing  such  program  and 
such  ten-year  period  will  again  l)egin  run 
ning  on  the  first  day.  following  such  condi 
tion  becoming  sufficiently  under  control  to 
enable  such  individual  to  pursue  such  indi 
vidual's  chosen  program  of  education  under 


this  chapter,  on  which  It  Is  reasonably  feasi- 
ble, as  determined  in  accordance  with  such 
regulation,  for  such  individual  to  initiate  or 
resume  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education 
with  education  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

•(C)  An  extension  of  the  applicable  ten- 
year  period  l>ecause  of  such  condition  shall 
be  limited  to  the  period  of  time  the  individ- 
ual was  receiving  treatment  or  the  period  of 
time  the  individual  was  participating  in  a 
program  of  rehabilitation  for  such  condition 
plus  such  additional  length  of  time  as  the 
individual  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Administrator,  that  the  Individual 
was  prevented  by  such  condition  from  initi- 
ating or  completing  such  program  of  educa 
tion.  but  in  no  event  shall  the  extension  be 
for  more  than  four  years. 
"S  1442.  Suspension  of  educational  assistance 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall  suspend  the 
payment  of  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  this  chapter  in  the  case  of  any 
Individual  who  is  assigned  to  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  in  connection 
with  establishing  entitlement  to  educational 
assistance  under  this  chapter  and  with  re 
sped  to  whom  a  certification  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  concerned  stating 
that  such  Individual  is  failing  to  sen.e  satis- 
factorily In  such  Reserve  component. 

(b)  Unless  the  individual  is  no  longer  en 
titled  to  such  assistance  by  reason  of  a  pro- 
vision of  law  other  than  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  payment  of  such  assistance 
shall  be  reinstated  upon  receipt  of  certifica 
tion  from  the  Secretary  concerned  that 
such  Individual  is  serving  satisfactorily  as  a 
member  of  such  Reserve  component. 

"S  1443.  Exclusion  of  certain  service  for  purpose 
of  earninK  enlitlemenl:  bar  to  duplication  of 
beneCits 
(a)  For  the  purposes  cf  this  chapter,  the 
term  active  duty'  does  not  Include  any 
period  during  which  an  individual  (1)  was 
assigned  full  time  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  a 
civilian  institution  for  a  course  of  education 
which  was  substantially  the  same  as  estab- 
lished courses  offered  to  civilians.  (2)  served 
AS  a  cadet  or  midshipmen  at  one  of  the  serv- 
ice academies,  or  (3)  served  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  51  lid)  of  title  10  pursuant 
to  an  enlistment  In  the  Army  National 
Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  or  as  a 
Reserve  for  service  in  the  Army  Reserve, 
Naval  Reserve,  Air  Force  Reserve,  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

■(b)  A  period  of  service  counted  for  pur- 
poses of  repayment  under  section  902  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1981  (10  use.  2141  note),  of  an  education 
loan  may  not  also  be  counted  for  purposes 
of  entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter 

•■(c)  An  individual  entitled  to  educational 
assistance  under  a  program  established  by 
this  chapter  who  is  also  eligible  for  educa- 
tional assistance  under  a  program  under 
chapter  31.  32.  34.  35.  or  36  of  this  title  or 
under  chapter  106  or  107  of  title  10  may  not 
receive  assistance  under  tioth  programs  con- 
currently but  shall  elect  (in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scritje)  under  which  program  to  receive  edu- 
cational assistance. 
"9  1444.  ExUnaion  to  permit  completion  of  term 

(a)  If  an  individual  is  enrolled  under  this 
chapter  in  an  educational  institution  regu 
larly  operated  on  the  quarter  or  semester 
system  and  the  period  during  which  such  in- 
dividual may  use  such  individual's  entitle 
ment  under  this  chapter  would,  under  sec 
tion  1441  of  this  title,  expire  during  a  quar 


ter  or  semester,  such  period  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  the  termination  of  such  quarter 
or  semester. 

■(b)  If  an  individual  is  enrolled  under  this 
chapter  in  an  educational  institution  not 
regularly  operated  on  the  quarter  or  semes- 
ter system  and  the  period  during  which 
such  individual  may  use  such  individual's 
entitlement  under  this  chapter  would, 
under  section  1441  of  this  title,  expire  after 
a  major  portion  of  the  course  is  completed, 
such  period  shall  be  extended  to  the  end  of 
the  course  or  for  twelve  weeks,  whichever  is 
the  lesser  period  of  extension. 

"8  144,5.  Program  requirements 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  the  provisions  of  sections  1663, 
1670,  1671,  1673,  1674,  1676.  and  1683  of  this 
title  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  36  of  this 
title,  with  the  exception  of  sections  1777, 
1780(c),  and  1787,  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances under  this  chapter. 
S1446.    .Appropriations:   administrative   expenses; 

bud^el  function 

(a)  Payments  of  educational  assistance 
allowances  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made 
from  appropriations  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (in  the  case  of  service  in  a 
military  department)  or  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (In  the  case  of  service  in  the 
Coast  Guard)  and  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
istrator for  such  purpose. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  as  appropriate, 
shall  also  transfer  to  the  Administrator 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  all 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Administrator  in 
administering  this  chapter. 

■■(c)  Transfers  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  in  advance, 
with  necessary  adjustments  from  time  to 
time  for  overpayments  and  underpayments. 

•(d)  Appropriations  and  expenditures 
made  to  carry  out  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  budgetary  purposes  as  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  made  for  nation- 
al defense  functions. 
"B  1447.  Keporting  requirements 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator, not  later  than  February  1  of 
the  year  beginning  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  and  annually  thereafter,  shall  each 
submit  to  the  Congress  reports  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  programs  provided  for  in  this 
chapter  and  chapter  30  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  each 
report  submitted  under  this  section— 

(1)  information  indicating  (A)  the  extent 
to  which  the  benefit  levels  provided  under 
such  chapters  are  adequate  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  Inducing  Individuals  to  enter 
and  remain  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  and  of  providing  an  adequate 
level  of  financial  assistance  to  help  meet  the 
costs  of  pursuing  a  program  of  education 
and  (B)  whether  it  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  maintaining  adequate  levels  of  well- 
qualified  active-duty  personnel  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  well-qualified  personnel 
in  the  Selected  Reserve,  to  continue  to  offer 
the  opportunity  for  educational  assistance 
under  such  chapters  to  individuals  who 
have  not  yet  entered  active-duty  service; 
and 

■'(2)  such  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  changes  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate. 

•'(c)  The  Administrator  shall  include  In 
each  report  submitted  under  this  section— 


"(1)  information  (A)  indicating  the  extent 
to  which  the  benefit  levels  provided  under 
such  chapters  are  providing  an  adequate 
level  of  financial  assistance  to  help  meet  the 
costs  of  pursuing  a  program  of  education, 
and  (B)  concerning  the  level  of  utilization  of 
educational  assistance  and  of  expenditures 
under  such  chapters;  and 

"(2)  such  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  changes  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate. 
"CHAPTER       30— CAREER       MEMBERS' 
CONTRIBUTORY   EDUCATIONAL   AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAM 

"SUtCHAPTER  I— DKriMITlONS 

"Sec. 

"1451.  Purpose 

"1452.  Definitions. 

"Subchapter  II— Eligibility: 
CoNTRiBtrrioNs;  and  Matching  Fund 
"1461.  Eligibility. 

"1462.  Contributions;  matching  fund. 
"1463.  Refunds  of  contributions. 
""1464.  Death  or  participant, 
"1465.  Discharge    or   release   under   condi- 
tions which  bar  the  use  of  ben- 
efits. 

•StJBCHAPTtR  III— Entitlement,  TuANsrER. 
AND  Duration 
'"1471.  Elntidement;  payment. 
"1472.  Transfer  of  educational  benefits. 
"1473.  Duration;  limitations. 

"SuBCMAPTER  IV— Administration 
""1481.  Requirements. 
"1482.  Reports;  accounts. 
"1483.  Administrative      expenses;      budget 
function. 
"Subchapter  I— Definitions 
"§  1451.  Purposes 

"'The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are— 

"(1)  to  establish  a  contributory  education- 
al assistance  program  to  enhance  the  ability 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  retain  on  active 
duty  highly  qualified  men  and  women;  and 

"(2)  to  assist  such  Individuals  and  their 
families  in  obtaining  educations  that  they 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford. 
"§  1452.  Derinitions 

""For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

"(1)  The  term  "active  duty'  does  not  in- 
clude any  period  during  which  an  individual 
(A)  was  assigned  full  time  by  the  Armed 
Forces  to  a  civilian  institution  for  a  course 
of  education  which  was  substantially  the 
same  as  established  courses  offered  to  civil- 
ians, (B)  served  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at 
one  of  the  tervice  academies,  or  (C)  served 
under  the  provisions  of  section  51 1(d)  of 
title  10  pursuant  to  an  enlistment  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National 
Guard,  or  as  a  Reserve  for  service  in  the 
Army  Reserve.  Naval  Reserve,  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, Marine  Corr>s  Reserve,  or  Coast 
Guard  Reserve. 

"(2)(A)  The  term  'eligible  person'  means 
any  individual  who  is  serving  on  active  duty 
In  the  Armed  Forces  after  completing  ten 
years  of  such  active  duty. 

"(3)  The  term  'Fund'  means  the  Career 
Members'  Education  Account  established 
pursuant  to  section  1462(a)  of  this  title. 

"(4)  The  term  "participant'  means  an  eligi- 
ble person  who  enrolls  in  the  program  and 
makes  contributions  to  the  Fund  under  sec- 
tion 1462(a)  of  this  title. 

"(5)  The  term  'program'  means  the  educa- 
tional benefits  program  established  by  this 
chapter. 

"(6)  The  term  "program  of  education'  has 
the  same  meaning  provided  in  section 
1652(b)  of  this  title. 


"Subchapter  II— Eligibility; 
CoNTRiBirriONs:  and  Matching  Fund 
"8  1461.  Eligibility 

"(a)(1)  An  eligible  person  is  entitled  to 
enroll  in  the  program  at  any  time  during 
such  person's  service  on  active  duty.  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, when  a  person  elects  to  enroll  in  the 
program,  the  person  must  participate  for  at 
least  twelve  consecutive  months  before  such 
person  may  suspend  participation  in  the 
program  or  disenroll  from  the  program. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  which  require  at  least  twelve 
consecutive  months  of  participation  in  the 
program  before  a  participant  may  suspend 
participation  or  disenroll  do  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  participant  who  (A)  sus- 
pends participation  or  disenrolls  because  of 
personal  hardship,  as  defined  in  regulations 
issued  jointly  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  (B)  is  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty. 

"(b)  A  participant  shall  be  permitted  to 
suspend  participation  or  disenroll  from  the 
program  at  the  end  of  any  twelve-consecu- 
tive-month period  of  participation.  If  par- 
ticipation is  suspended,  the  participant  shall 
be  eligible  to  make  additional  contributions 
to  the  program  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  shall  be  prescribed  in  regulations 
issued  jointly  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  sut>section,  if  a  participant  disen- 
rolls from  the  program,  the  participant  for- 
feits any  entitlement  to  benefits  under  the 
program.  A  participant  who  disenrolls  from 
the  program  is  eligible  for  a  refund  of  con- 
tributions as  provided  in  section  1463  of  this 
title. 

"(2)  A  participant  who  has  disenrolled 
may  be  permitted  to  reenroU  in  the  program 
un(ier  such  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed 
in  regulations  issued  jointly  by  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
"§  1462.  Contributions:  matching  fund 

"(a)  Each  eligible  person  enrolling  in  the 
program  shall  agree  to  have  a  monthly  de- 
duction made  from  such  pierson's  military 
pay.  Such  a  monthly  deduction  shall  be  in 
any  amount  not  less  than  $25  nor  more 
than  $100  except  that  the  amount  must  be 
divisible  by  five.  Any  such  amount  so  con- 
tributed by  the  participant  and  any  amount 
contributed  by  the  Secretary  concerned  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  in  a  deposit  fund  ac- 
count which  shall  be  established  in  the 
Treasury  and  shall  be  known  as  the  'Career 
Members'  Education  Account.'  Contribu- 
tions made  by  a  participant  shall  be  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  $6,000. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  deposit  in  the  Fund  to  the  credit  of  a 
participant  $2  for  each  $1  contributed  by 
such  participant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Deposits  for  the  first  twenty-four 
months  of  participation  shall  be  made  in 
the  twenty-fifth  month  after  the  date  on 
which  the  first  contribution  is  made  by  such 
participant  and  periodically  thereafter. 

"(c)  Pursuant  to  regulations  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  many  prescribe,  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  deposit  in  the 
Fund  to  the  credit  of  a  participant  such 
amounts  in  addition  to  the  matching  funds 
deposited  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion as  the  Secretary  concerned  considers 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  encourage  per- 
sons to  remain  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces, 


"§  1463.  Refunds  of  contributions 

"(a)  Contributions  made  to  the  program 
by  a  participant  may  be  refunded  only  after 
the  participant  has  disenrolled  from  the 
program  or  as  provided  in  section  1464  of 
this  title. 

""(b)(1)  If  a  participant  disenrolls  from  the 
program  before  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty,  such  participant's  contributions 
shall  be  refunded  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Administrator 
receives  notice  from  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned of  such  participant's  disenrollment. 

"(2)  If  a  participant  disenrolls  from  the 
program  after  discharge  or  release  fropi 
active  duty,  the  participant's  contributions 
shall  be  refunded  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Administrator 
receives  such  participant's  application  for  a 
refund. 

"§  1464,  Death  of  participant 

"In  the  event  of  a  participant's  death,  the 
amount  of  the  unused  contributions  deposit- 
ed in  the  F\ind  to  the  credit  of  such  partici- 
pant under  section  1462  of  this  title  shall  be 
paid  to  the  living  person  or  persons  first 
listed  below: 

"(1)  The  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  desig- 
nated by  such  participant  under  the  partici- 
pant's Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
policy. 

"(2)  The  surviving  spouse  of  the  partici- 
pant. 

"(3)  The  surviving  children  of  the  partici- 
pant, in  equal  shares. 

""(4)  The  surviving  parents  of  the  partici- 
pant, in  equal  shares. 

If  there  is  no  such  person  living,  such 
amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  participant's 
estate. 

"§  1465.   Discharge  or   release  under  conditions 
which  bar  the  use  of  benents 

"If  a  participant  is  discharged  from  active 
duty  with  other  than  an  honorable  dis- 
charge or  released  from  active  duty  after 
service  on  active  duty  characterized  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  as  other  than  honora- 
ble service,  the  participant  is  automatically' 
disenrolled  from  the  progrsun  and  any  con- 
tributions made  by  the  participant  under 
section  1462(a)  of  this  title  shall  be  refund- 
ed to  the  participant  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Adminis- 
trator receives  notice  from  the  Secretary 
concerned  of  such  discharge  or  release. 

"Subchapter  III— Entitlement,  Transfer, 
and  Duration 

§  1471.  Entitlement:  payment 

"(a)(1)  A  participant  shall  be  paid  educa- 
tional assistance  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  a  participant  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
maximum  of  thirty-six  monthly  educational 
assistance  payments  (or  their  equivalent  in 
part-time  payments)  in  addition  to  any 
amoimts  payable  in  the  case  of  such  partici- 
pant under  chapters  29.  31,  32,  34,  35,  or  36 
of  this  title. 

"'(b)  Payment  of  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter  shall  not  be  made  in  the 
case  of  a  participant  who  is  serving  on  active 
duty  until  such  participsint  has  participated 
in  the  program  for  at  least  twenty-four 
months. 

"(c)(1)  The  number  of  months  of  a  partici- 
pant's entitlement  shall  be  the  lesser  of 
thirty-six  or  the  number  equal  to  the 
number  of  months  in  which  the  participant 
made  contributions  under  section  1462(a)  of 
this  title. 
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(2)  The  amount  of  educational  assistance 
to  which  a  participant  Is  entitled  under  this 
section  In  any  month  is  equal  to  the  excess 

■■(A)  the  sum  of  all  amounts  deposited  in 
the  Fund  to  the  credit  of  such  participant 
under  section  1462  of  this  title  before  such 
month,  over 

(B)  the  total  amount  of  such  benefits 
paid  out  of  the  Fund  under  this  chapter  in 
the  case  of  such  participant  before  such 
month. 

divided  by  the  number  of  months  of  unused 
entitlement  remaining  in  the  case  of  such 
participant  on  the  day  before  the  date  on 
which  the  payment  of  benefits  for  such 
month  is  made. 

■<d)  Payment  of  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter  in  the  case  of  any  parllc 
Ipant  may  be  made  only  for  periods  of  time 
during  which  such  participant  or  transferee 
under  section  1472  of  this  title  is  actually 
enrolled  in  and  pursuing  an  approved  pro 
gram  of  education. 
"9  U72.  Transfer  of  rducational  benefit.H 

"(a)  A  participant  may  transfer  any  por 
tion  of  such  participants  entitlement  to 
educational  assistance  paymenU  under  sec 
tion  1471  of  this  title  to  such  participants 
spouse  or  child  (in  this  chapter  referred  to 
as  a  transferee).  A  participant  may  revoke 
a  transfer  made  under  this  subsection  at 
any  time. 

■(b)  Any  transfer  or  revocation  of  entitle- 
ment under  subsection  <a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De 
tense. 

••(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  educational  assistance  may 
not  he  paid  under  this  chapter  to  a  person 
divorced  from  the  participant  on  whose 
service  the  persons  entitlement  is  basf d. 
"9  1473.  Duration:  limitation!! 

••(a)  Educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  may  not  t>e  paid  to  or  transferred 
by  a  participant  at  any  time  more  than  ten 
years  after  the  date  of  such  participant's 
last  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty. 

••(b)  Educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  may  not  be  paid  to  a  transferee  at 
any  time  after  the  later  of  <  1 )  the  date  ten 
years  after  the  date  on  which  benefiUs  were 
transferred  to  the  transferee,  or  (2)  the  date 
on  which  the  transferee  attains  twenty  nine 
years  of  age. 

••(c)  In  the  event  that  a  participant  or 
transferee  has  not  utilized  any  or  all  of  such 
participant's  entitlement  by  the  end  of  the 
applicable  period  provided  for  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  such  partici 
pant  is  automatically  dlsenroUed  from  the 
program  and  any  contributions  made  by 
such  participant  remaining  in  the  fund  shall 
be  refunded  to  the  participant  following 
notice  to  such  participant  and  an  applica- 
tion by  such  participant  for  such  refund.  If 
no  application  is  received  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  such  notice,  it  shall  be  pre- 
siuned  for  the  purposes  of  section  1322  of 
title  31  that  the  participants  whereabouts 
are  unknown  and  the  funds  shall  be  trams- 
ferred  as  directed  in  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section. 

•StTBCHAPTER  IV— ADMINISTRATION 

"9  1481.  RcquircmcnU 

•'The  provisions  of  sections  1663,  1670. 
1671.  1673.  1674.  1676.  and  1683  of  this  title 
and  the  provisions  of  chapter  36  of  this  title 
with  the  exception  of  sections  1777.  1780(c). 
and  1787.  shall  be  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  educational  assistance  under  this  chap- 


ter.   Por   the   purpose   of   such    provisions. 

transferees  shall  be  considered  to  be  eligible 

veterans. 

"S  11M2.  Reportx:  accounts 

(a)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Administrator  a  report  each  month 
showing  the  name,  service  number,  and 
amount  of  the  deduction  made  from  the 
military  pay  of  each  participant  enrolling  in 
that  month,  any  contribution  made  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  under  section  1462(c) 
of  this  title,  and  any  change  in  each  partici- 
pants  enrollment  or  contribution.  The 
report  shall  also  include  any  additional  in- 
formation the  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  consider  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  ac 
counts  showing  contributions  made  to  the 
Fund  by  individual  participanLs  and  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  as  well  as  disburse- 
ments made  from  the  Fund  in  the  form  of 
payments  or  contributions  withdrawn. 

"S  14H3.  Adminiitlrative  expenses,  budxet  function 
(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  as  appropriate, 
shall  transfer  to  the  Administrator  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  all  ex 
penses  incurred  by  the  Administrator  in  ad- 
ministering this  chapter. 

(2)  Transfers  under  paragraph  d)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  in  advance,  with 
necessary  adjustments  from  time  to  time  for 
overpayments  and  underpayments. 

■(b)  Appropriations  and  expenditures 
made  to  carry  out  this  chapter  shall  be  con 
sidered  for  budgetary  purposes  as  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  made  for  nation- 
al defense  functions .". 

(b)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  title  and  at  the  beginning  of 
part  III  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
31  the  following  new  items: 

29.  Peacetime  Veterans'  Education- 
al Assistance  Program 1401 

30    Career  Members'  Contributory 

Educational  Assistance  Program     1451  ". 

COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  VETERANS' 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  403.  (ai  Section  1508(f)(1)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  — 

(1 )  in  subparagraph  ( A  )— 

(A)  by  inserting  29  or"  t)efore  "34"  the 
first  place  it  appears;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  chapter  34"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "either  chapter  29  or  chapter  34  "; 
and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  iB).  by  inserting  "29 
or"  before  "34  ". 

(b)  Section  1623  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  If  a  participant  becomes  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  chapter  29  of 
this  title,  the  participant  may  elect  to  disen- 
roU  from  the  program  under  this  chapter  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  participant  becomes  entitled  to 
such  assistance". 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  1673(d) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  "29." 
after    chapter'    the  second  time  it  appears. 

(d)(1)  Section  1781  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  29. "  after  chapter"  the 
first  time  it  appears: 

(B)  by  striking  out  "36. "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "36  of  this  title  or  chapter  106 
or  107  of  title  10.  ";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after 
"Chapter  31". 


(2)  Section  1795(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 
•  A)  in  clause  (4).  by  inserting    "29,"  after 
chapters  ";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  clause  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

(5)  chapters  106  and  107  of  title  10: ". 

EDUCATIONAL  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  FOR  ENLISTED 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Chapter  40  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  leave,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
"fi  70H.  Educational  leave  of  absence 

(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  prescribe  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  subject  to  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  grant  to  any  eligible  member 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (e))  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  two  years 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  such  member 
to  pursue  a  program  of  education. 

(b)(1)  A  member  may  not  be  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  under  this  section  unless— 
"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  enlisted  member, 
the  member  agrees  in  writing  to  extend  the 
member's  current  enlistment  after  comple- 
tion (or  other  termination)  of  the  program 
of  education  for  which  the  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  for  a  period  of  two  months  for 
each  month  of  the  period  of  the  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  officer,  the  member 
agrees  to  serve  on  active  duty  after  comple- 
tion (or  other  termination)  of  the  program 
of  education  for  which  the  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  for  a  period  (in  addition  to  any 
other  period  of  obligated  service  on  active 
duty)  of  two  months  for  each  month  of  the 
period  of  the  leave  of  absence. 

"(2)  A  member  may  not  be  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  under  this  section  until  such 
member  has  completed  any  extension  of  en- 
listment or  reenlistment.  or  any  period  of 
obligated  service,  incurred  by  reason  of  any 
previous  leave  of  absence. 

"(c)(1)  While  on  a  leave  of  absence  under 
this  section,  a  member  shall  be  paid  basic 
pay  but  may  not  be  paid  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  or  basic  allowance  for  subsistence 
or  any  other  pay  and  allowances  to  which 
the  member  would  otherwise  be  entitled  for 
such  period. 

•■(2)  A  period  during  which  a  member  is  on 
a  leave  of  aljsence  under  this  section  shall 
be  counted  for  the  purposes  of  computing 
the  amount  of  a  meml>er's  basic  pay,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  member's  eligi- 
bility for  retired  pay.  and  for  the  purpose  of 
time  in  grade  for  promotion  purposes,  but 
may  not  he  counted  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pletion of  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the 
member  (in  the  case  of  an  enlisted  member). 
■(d)(1)  In  time  of  war.  or  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  or  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
cancel  any  leave  of  absence  granted  under 
this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  cancel 
a  leave  of  absence  granted  to  a  member 
under  this  section  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  member  is  not  satisfactorily 
pursuing  the  program  of  education  for 
which  the  leave  was  granted. 

■(e)  In  this  section,  eligible  member' 
means  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
active  duty  who  is  eligible  for  basic  educa- 
tional assistance  under  chapter  29  of  title  38 
and  who— 

'  ( I )  in  the  case  of  an  enlisted  member,  has 
completed  at  least  one  term  of  enlistment 
and  has  reenlisted:  and 


"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  officer,  has  complet- 
ed the  officer's  initial  period  of  obligated 
service  on  active  duty.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"708.  Educational  leave  of  absence.". 

PRCSEPARATION  COIJNSELING 

Sec  405.  (a)  Chapter  53  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  1043.  Prestparation  counseling  requirement 

"Effective  not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  effectile  date  provided  for  in  section 
407(b)  of  the  Peacetime  Veterans'  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act,  upon  the  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty  of  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  provide  for  individual  counseling  of 
that  member.  That  counseling  shall  include 
a  discussion  of  the  educational  assistance 
benefits  to  which  the  member  is  entitled  be- 
cause of  the  member's  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  an  explanation  of  the  proce- 
dures for  an  advantages  of  affiliating  with 
the  Selected  Reserve.  A  notation  of  the  pro- 
vision of  such  counseling,  signed  by  the 
memt>er.  shall  be  placed  in  the  service 
record  of  each  member  receiving  such  coun- 
seling.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begirming 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"1043.  Preseparation  counseling  re- 
quirement.". 

TERMINATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  ENKOLL  IN  CHAPTER 
32  PROGRAM 

Sec  406.  Section  408(a)  of  the  Veterans' 
Education  and  Employment  Assistance  Act 
of  1976  (Public  Law  94-502.  90  Stat.  2383, 
2397)  is  amended— 

( 1)  by  ( A )  striking  out  "( 1 )"  '  and 

(2)  striking  out  all  after  "Act)  after"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  effective  date 
provided  for  in  section  407(b)  of  the  Peace- 
time Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Act". 

Sec  407.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
section  406  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1984. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  amendments  made  by  sections  402 
through  405  shall  take  effect  on  September 
30.  1985. 

(2)(A)(i)  Buch  amendments  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1986,  if  the  President— 

(I)  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  makes  a  determination  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (B)  that  it  is 
In  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
for  the  effective  date  of  such  amendments 
to  be  postponed  until  such  date:  and 

(ID  not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to  such 
date,  has  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  written  notice  of 
the  President's  determination,  together 
with  a  report  explaining  the  justification 
for  it. 

(ii)  Such  amendments  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1987,  if- 

(I)  the  effective  date  of  such  amendments 
was  postponed  pursuant  to  division  (i>  of 
this  subparagraph: 

(II)  the  President,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  makes  a 
determination  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (B)  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  for  the  effective  date 
of  such  amendments  to  be  postponed  until 
such  date:  and 

(III)  the  President,  not  less  than  ninety 
days  prior  to  such  date,  has  submitted  to 


the  Committees  on  Armed  Services,  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
written  notice  of  the  President's  determina- 
tion, together  with  a  report  explaining  the 
justification  for  it. 

(B)  In  making  a  determination  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A),  the  President  shall 
take  into  account— 

(i)  the  projected  costs  of  carrying  out  the 
programs  of  educational  assistance  for  men 
and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  that  would 
be  established  under  chapters  29  and  30  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
section  402(a)). 

(ii)  the  Armed  Forces'  recruitment  and  re- 
tention experiences  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  projected  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion performances  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  determination  is  made  and  the 
next  four  fiscal  years,  and 

(iii)  other  alternatives  and  their  projected 
costs  to  enhance  such  recruitment  and  re- 
tention. 

(C)  Prior  to  making  a  recommendation 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  consult  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  obtain  and 
review  the  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  in  terms 
of  the  considerations  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B). 

FUNDING 

Sec  408.  (a)  During  the  first  fiscal  year  in 
which  payments  of  educational  assistance 
are  to  be  made  under  chapter  29  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section 
2(a)),  such  payments'  shall  be  made  from 
funds  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  read- 
justment benefits  accounts  to  the  extent 
that  funds  sufficient  for  making  such  pay- 
ments are  not  available  for  transfer  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  pursuant 
to  section  1446(a)  of  such  title  (as  so  added). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  as  appropriate, 
shall  transfer  to  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  for  deposit  in  such  account 
funds  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Adminis- 
trator for  payments  made  from  such  ac- 
count pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 


MOYNIHAN  AMENDMENT  NO. 
3190 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra,  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  Section  103(c),  and  renumber 
the  remaining  sections  accordingly. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act.  no  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this 
Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
deployment  of  an  MX  missile; 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ef- 
forts to  modernize  the  land-based  strategic 
force  should  be  focused  on  a  small,  mobile 
single-warhead  inter-continental  ballistic 
missile. 


ARMSTRONG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3191 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  DeCon- 


ciNi.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Trible) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  3179  proposed  by  Mr.  Glenn 
to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra;  as  follows: 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Glenn  (Amend- 
ment No.  3179)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  after  "NEW"  on  page  1,  line  3,  through 
the  end  of  such  amendment  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  IV- VETERANS'  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Peacetime  Veterans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act". 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Title  38.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  chapter  31 
the  following  new  chapters: 

"CHAPTER  29— PEACETIME  VETERANS' 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

"Subchapter  I— Purposes:  Definitions 
"Sec. 

"1401.  Purposes. 
"1402.  Definitions. 

"Subchapter  II— Basic  Educational 
Assistance 

•"1411.  Entitlement  to  basic  educational  as- 
sistance for  active  duty  ser\'ice. 

"1412.  Entitlement  to  basic  educational  as- 
sistance for  service  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve. 

■1413.  Duration  of  basic  educational  assist- 
ance. 

■'1414.  Payment  of  basic  educational  assist- 
ance allowance. 

■'Subchapter  III— Supplemental 
Educational  Assistance 

Entitlement  to  supplemental  educa- 
tional assistance. 

Determination  of  designated  person- 
nel categories. 

Payment  of  supplemental  education- 
al assistance  allowance. 

"Subchapter  IV— Additional  Recruitment 

and  Retention  Incentives 
"1431.  Additional  amounts  of  assistance. 
"Subchapter  V— General  and 
Administrative  Provisions 
'1441.  Expiration  of  periods  during  which 
entitlement  may  be  used. 
Suspension  of  educational  assistSLnce. 
Exclusion  of  certain  service  for  pur- 
pose   of    earning    entitlement; 
bar  to  duplication  of  t>enefits. 
Extension   to   permit  completion   of 

term. 
Program  requirements. 
Appropriations:    administrative    ex- 
penses: budget  function. 
"1447.  Reporting  requirements. 

"Subchapter  I— Purposes:  Definitions 
"§  1401.  Purposes 
"The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are— 
"(1)  to  promote  and  assist  the  total  force 
concept  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  establishing 
a  new  program  of  educational  assistance  to 
aid    in    the    recruitment    and    retention    of 
highly    qualified    personnel    for    both    the 
Active    and    Reserve    components    of    the 
Armed  Forces;  and 

"(2)  to  assist  such  personnel  in  obtaining 
an  education  that  they  might  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  afford, 
"g  1402.  DeHnitions 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter: 


1421. 


1422. 


1423. 


■1442. 
•1443. 


1444. 

"1445. 
"1446. 
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educational   assist      received  a  secondary  school  diploma  (or  an     Administrator  determines  that  such  individ- 
eauLsiiuiiiu   »i>o  .  ^^^j.^  discharge  was  under  conditions  other 


•■(1)  The  term    basic 

ance'  means  educational  assistance  provided  equivalency  certificate).  dishonorable 

under  subchapter  II  of  this  chapter.  shall   be  entitled  to  such   assistance  while  '''^"suS  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 

■•(2)  The  term    effective  date'  means  the  such  individual  is  serving  a  year  of  active  , ,„ * ^ '  °7^^^„i ° ''"^^^ 

effective  date  provided  for  in  section  407<b)  duly   that,  when  completed    will   result   in  ^'°"  ^^^^f^^^^P' '^P^vfdual  ^^^^^^ 

of  the  Peacetime  Veterans'  Educational  As  such  individual  meeting  the  length  and  con-  °i/^^J^^''°"i,?rdro  S  e^^^ 

sisianceAct.                                                 ,^  tinuity-of-service  requirement  of  subsection  ^^^^ '^,';7„V,^\'^\f,^°  ^r^^ 

•(3)  The  term  educational  institution'  has  ,»« i  XA)  of  this  section.  cloMnn  («rof  Uu  tf^tfon  i^Ko- 

the    same    meaning     provided     in    section  ..«  ,412.  Entitlemenl  of  b«ic  educational  »,i.l-  ^^^.\\°Xtter  tUe  iTJ^U^^d^te^^ 

1652(C)of  this  title.  ance  for  Mrvirr  in  the  SelrrtMi  Reiwrve  ,    rnnfinuous    active    duty    in    the 

th'^lJI::  'ranS;rrov:?de^"m"s^t^^  <a'  subject  to  subsection  <b.  of  this  sec-  Tm^ed  "porc^  or'two  7e!^  oHntinuoul 

^«o,^f.K?,^ir^    provided    in    section  ^j^,„  ^^  ^^^-ept  as  provided  in  subsection  <c)  ^g^vice    in    the    Selected    Reserve    during 

,^\xi!»t^rTn    Selected  Reserve'   means  of  this  section,  an  individual  shall  be  enti-  ^j^jj.,,  the  individual  participates  satUfacto- 

the^lIJled  I^se,^  of  It  RelS^R^e^  "^'^  ^«  basic  educational  assistance  under  ^j,    ,^  ^^i„,„g  ^  required  by  the  Secretary 

the  selected  Reserve  01  »"^  «^~J^  "^^^  ^^^^  this  chapter  if  such  individual-  concerned,    or   serves   any   combination   of 

^  •(  1 )  after  the  effective  date  serves-  ^^pj,  (yp^g  qj  service  and  the  combined  serv- 

.er  section  ..«..o,  o.  uue  .u  conUt:uCura'ctivrduty  ?n  mred' Forces  ^^'^  ^^  '^^^  ^^  ^^'^  °'  ^°""""°"^ 

:!/.J,1^  ^t'Z^.r^r.'^riryS're  characterised  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as  ^^^Tr^iore  completion  of  such  two  years 

of  service  has  received  a  secondary  school 

certificate);  and 


of  any  of  the  Reserve  comt 

Armed  Forces,  as  required  to  be  maintained 

under  section  268(b)  of  title  10 

"(( 
assistance'     means    educational     assistance 
provided  under  sulxrhapter  III  of  this  chap 


ter. 

"SUBCHAPTEB  II  — BASIC  EDUCATIONAL 

Assistance 
"§1411.  Entitlement  to  basic  educational  a»sist- 
ancc  for  active  duty  service 


honorable    service,    and    (li)    at    least    four  ^^  .,^...^...  ..„ 
years  of  continuous  service  in  the  Selected  diproma  ror" an  equl valency  certif 
Reserve  during  which  the  individual  partici-        ..^J^    following    completion    of    such    two 
pates  satisfactorily  in  training  as  required  ^^^^  ^j  service  has  not  been  discharged  or 
by  the  Sevrelary  cCMcerned;  or  released  from  such  service  with  a  discharge 
(B)  at  least  six  years  of  continuous  serv-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  honorable  discharge  or  a  charac- 
ice   in  the  Selected  Resene  during  which  ^g^ization  of  such  service  by  the  Secretary 
•(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)     the  individual  participates  satisfactorily  in  concerned  as  other  than  honorable  service, 
of  this  section,  an  individual  shall  be  enti-     training  as  required  by  the  Secretary  con-  bcemitled  to  basic  educational  assist- 
Ikt  chap'^^r  if  fuchTdWi'duT''""                  "Tai^'i.efore  completion  of  the  duty  or  serv  ance  under  this  chapter  while  such  individ^ 
•'tl)i^?ertheeffe<^rivXte^^                             ice  described  in  clause  (1)  (A)(i)  or  (B)  of  ual  continues  to  serve  either  (A)  on  active 
••V)^"esatS    hr^  years  of  continu-     this  subsection,    has   received   a  secondary  f^'y-%'^'°''^°''''''''°yfJfZ?Jll^^.^^, 
ous't^tt^e'dutyinThVLne'd  Forces,  or              school  du>loma  -or  an  equivalency  certifi-  ^^^^^^.^Xl'sltXZX^^^ 
ous'^a^triuS'-rtVe^^Arre^F^rrrd     '^^•'rsrutn  completion  of  the  duty  or  serv-  S^d'C^t^SS^ncerned. 
agrees  to  serve  at  least  four  years  in  a  Re       ice   described   m  clause  (1)  of  this  subsec-  "s  1413.  Duration  of  basic  educational  assistance 
serve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  after     tion—                                                         ^,    ^              (a)  Subject  to  section  1795  of  this  title 
service  on  active  duty.                                                "(A)  is  discharged  with  an  honorable  dis-  ^^^^  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  each  indi- 
(2)  before  completion  of  the  active  duty     charge,  is  placed  on  the  retired  list,  or  is  ^.^^^^^^  entitled  to  basic  educational  assist- 
service  described  in  clause  (1)  of  this  subsec      transferred  to  the  Standby  Reserve  or  *"  ance  under  this  chapter  is  entitled  to  (1)  one 
tion.  has  received  a  secondary  school  diplo      element  of  the  Ready  Reserve  other  than  ^^^^Y^    ^j    educational    assistance    benefits 
ma  (or  an  equivalency  certificate),  and                the  Selected  Reserve  after  service  in  the  Se  ^^jje^  j^is  chapter  for  each  month  of  active 
■•(3)  upon  completion  of  the  active  duty     lected  Reserve  characterized  by  the  Secre-  ^^^^  served  by  such  individual  after  the  ef- 
service  described  in  clause  (I)  of  this  subsec-     tary  concerned  as  honorable  service;  or  fective  date    and  (2)  one  month  of  educa- 
tion-                                                                              (B)  is  ordered  to  or  continues  to  serve  on  ^.^^^,  assistance  benefits  under  this  chapter 
(A)  is  discharged  from  such  service  with     active  duly  or  enters  or  continues  to  serve  in  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  months  served  by  such  Indi- 
an honorable  discharge,  is  placed  on  the  re-     the  Selected  Reserve.  vidual  in  the  Selected  Reserve  after  the  ef- 
tired  list,  is  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve          (b)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  ( 1 )  of  sub-  f^^^j^.p  ^^^^ 

or  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Resene.  or  is  placed     section  (a)  of  this  section,  the  contmuily  of         ,^^^  ^^  individual  may  not  receive  basic 

on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list;  service  of  a  member  in  i he  Selected  Reserve  pjyj,^ji(,„a,   assistance  benefits  under  this 


shall  not  be  considered  to  be  broken- 


chapter  for  a  period  in  excess  of  thirty-six 


'(B)  continues  on  active  duty;  or 

"(C)  is  released  from  active  duly  for  fur-  vl  1  by  any  period  of  time Jnot  to  exceed  a  ^^^^^^^^  (^^  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part 

ther  service  in  a  Reserve  component  of  the  maximum  period  prescribed  by   the  Secre^  educational  assistance). 

Armed  Forces  after  service  on  active  duty  tary  concerned  by  regulation)  during  which  ,u          j      .        1       •  .     - 

cl^ter^  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as  the  member  if  unable  to  locate  a  unit  of  a  "S  1414.  Payment  of  basic  educational  assisUnce 

honorable  service.  Selected  Resene  that  such  member  is  eligi  allowance 

■(b)  An  individual  who  receives  a  commis-  ble  to  join  that  has  a  vacancy;  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 

sion  as  an  officer  in  the  Armed  Forces  upon  "(2)  by  any  other  period  of  time  (not  to  individual  entitled  to  basic  educational  as- 

graduation  from  one  of  the  service  acade-  exceed  a  maximum  period  prescribed  by  the  sislance  under  this  chapter  who  is  pursuing 

mies  or  upon  completion  of  a  program  of  Secretary  concerned  under  regulations  such  an   approved   program  of   education   under 

educational  assistance  under  section  2107  of  Secretary  shall  prescribe)  during  which  the  this  chapter  a  basic  educational  assistance 

title  10  is  not  entitled  to  basic  educational  member  is  not  assigned  to  a  unit  of  a  Select  allowance  pursuant  to  this  section  to  help 

assistance  under  this  section.  ed   Reserve  and  which  the  Secretary  con  meet,  in  part,  the  cost  of  such  individual's 

■(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(3)(A)  cemed.  pursuant  to  regulations  which  such  subsistence,    tuition,    fees,   supplies,    books, 

of   this   section,    an    individual    who.    upon  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  determines  should  equipment,  and  other  educational  expenses, 

completion  of  such  individual's  full  period  not  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  ensur  -(b)  A  basic  educational  assistance  allow- 

of  obligated  service  or  upon  such  Individ  ing  continuity  of  service;  or  ance  under  this  subchapter  shall  be  paid— 

ual's  discharge  under  section   1173  of  title  (3)  by  any  period  of  time  during  which  ( 1 )  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $300  for  an  ap- 

10  has  received  a  general  discharge  shall  be  such  member  serves  on  active  duty.  proved  program  of  education  pursued  on  a 

deemed  to  have  been   discharged  with   an  (c)  An  individual  who  receives  a  commis-  full-time  basis;  or 

honorable  discharge  if  the  Administrator  sion  as  an  officer  in  the  Armed  Forces  upon  ••(2)  at  an  appropriately  reduced  rate,  as 
determines  that  such  individual's  discharge  graduation  from  one  of  the  service  acade-  determined  under  regulations  which  the  Ad- 
was  under  conditions  other  than  dishonor  mies  or  upon  completion  of  a  program  of  ministrator  shall  prescribe,  for  an  approved 
^le  educational  assistance  under  section  2107  of  program  of  education  pursued  on  less  than 

••(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  title  10  is  not  eligible  for  educational  assist-  a  full-time  basis. 

of  this  section,  an  individual  who  has  not  ance  under  this  section.  Subchapter  III— Supplemental 

yet  become  entitled  to  basic  educational  as  (d)     For    the     purposes    of    subsection  Educational  Assistance 

sist&nce  under  this  chapter  pursuan*  to  sub  (a)(3MA)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  an  Individ 

sectlon(aMlKA)of  this  section  and  who—  ual  who.  upon  completion  of  such  Individ 

••(1)  after  the  effective  date  serves  at  least  uals  full  period  of  obligated  service  or  upon  .^    ^     ,      k     v,          .,hii.h«H  »„ti 

two  years  of  continuous  active  duty  in  the  such    individuals   discharge    under   section  An  individual  who  has  established  enti- 

Armed  Forces  and  1178  of  title  10.  has  received  a  general  dis-  ilement     to    basic    educational    assistance 

■•(2)  before  completion  of  the  service  de  charge  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  dis-  under  subchapter  II  of  this  ^haPter  by  corn- 
scribed  in  clause  (I)  of  this  subsection,  has  charged  with  an  honorable  discharge  if  the  pleting    three    years   of    continuous    active 


§1421.  Entitlement  to  supplemental  educational 
assistance 


duty  after  the  effective  date  shall  t>e  enti- 
tled to  supplemental  educational  assistance 
under  this  subchapter  if  such  individual— 

■■(1)  has  been  determined  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  be  serving  in  a  category  of  per- 
sonnel designated  under  section  1422  of  this 
title; 

"(2)  has  completed  an  additional  three 
years  of  continuous  active  duty  In  such  cate- 
gory; and 

"(3)(i)  has  been  honorably  discharged  or 
released  therefrom,  or  (ii)  is  serving  on 
active  duty. 

"§  1422.  Determinations  of  designated  personnel 
categories 

"In  order  to  obtain  or  retain  the  services 
of  sufficient  numbers  of  personnel  in  speci- 
fied skills,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  des- 
ignate, in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scrilie,  categories  of  personnel  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  1421(2)  of  this  title. 
"S  1423.  Payment  of  supplemental  educational  as- 
sistance allowance 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
individual  entitled  to  supplemental  educa- 
tional assistance  under  this  chapter  who  is 
pursuing  an  approved  program  of  education 
under  this  chapter  supplemental  education- 
al assistance  pursuant  to  this  section  to  help 
meet,  in  part,  the  costs  of  such  individual's 
subsistence,  tuition,  fees,  supplies,  books, 
equipment,  and  other  educational  expenses. 
"(b)  A  supplemental  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  under  this  subchapter  shall 
be  paid  to  an  individual  entitled  thereto— 

"(1)  concurrently  with  the  payment  of  the 
basic  educational  assistance  allowance  paid 
to  such  individual  under  subchapter  II  of 
this  chapter;  and 

"(2)(A)  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $300  for  an 
approved  program  of  education  pursued  on 
a  full-time  basis,  or  (B)  at  an  appropriately 
reduced  rate,  as  determined  under  regula- 
tions which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, for  an  approved  program  of  educa- 
tion pursued  on  less  than  a  full-time  basis. 
"Subchapter  IV— Additiokal  RECRniniENT 

AND  RETiarrioN  Incentives 
"§  1431.  Additional  amounts  of  aasistance 

•'Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  ap- 
propriated specifically  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  concerned  may, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe  to  im- 
plement this  section,  increase  the  rate  or 
rates  of  basic  or  supplemental  educational 
assistance  allowance,  or  both  such  allow- 
ances, payable  to  an  individual  on  account 
of  active  duty  service  performed  in  a  catego- 
ry of  persoruiel  designated  under  section 
1422  of  this  title  if  (1)  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  such  action  is  necessary 
and  appropriate  in  order  to  obtain  or  retain 
the  services  of  sufficient  numbers  of  quali- 
fied active  duty  personnel  in  such  designat- 
ed category  of  personnel,  and  (2)  such 
action  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. In  no  event  may  the  amount  by 
which  such  rates  are  increased  under  this 
section  exceed  $300  a  month  in  the  case  of 
any  individual. 

"Subchapter  V— General  and 
Administrative  Provisions 
"§  1441.  Expiration  of  periods  during  which  enti- 
tlement may  be  used 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  period  during 
which  an  individual  may  use  such  individ- 
ual's entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter  expires  at  the  end  of  the 
ten-year  period  beginning  on  the  later  of— 


"(I)  the  date  of  such  individual's  last  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty;  or 

"(2)  the  last  date  on  which  such  individual 
becomes  entitled  to  any  such  assistance. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who,  sub- 
sequent to  such  individual's  last  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty,  was  captured 
and  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by  a  foreign 
government  or  power,  the  ten-year  period 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  run  ( 1 )  while  such  individual  is  so 
detained,  or  (2)  during  any  period  immedi- 
ately following  such  individual's  release 
from  such  detention  during  which  such  indi- 
vidual is  hospitalized. 

"(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  individual— 

■•(A)  who  was  prevented  from  pursuing 
such  individual's  chosen  program  of  educa- 
tion prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ten-year 
period  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  because  of  a  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability (not  including  a  condition  described 
in  paragraph  (2)(A)  of  this  section)  which 
was  not  the  result  of  such  individual's  own 
willful  misconduct;  and 

"(B)  who  applies  for  an  extension  of  such 
ten-year  period  within  one  year  after  (i)  the 
last  day  of  such  period,  or  (ii)  the  last  day 
on  which  such  individual  was  so  prevented 
from  pursuing  such  program,  whichever  is 
later. 

such  ten-year  period  shall  not  run  with  re- 
spect to  such  individual  during  the  period  of 
time  that  such  individual  was  so  prevented 
from  pursuing  such  program  and  such  ten- 
year  period  wHl  again  begin  running  on  the 
first  day  following  such  individual's  recov- 
ery from  such  disability  on  which  it  is  rea- 
sonably feasible,  as  determined  under  regu- 
lations which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, for  such  individual  to  initiate  or 
resume  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education 
with  educational  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(2)(A)  A  condition  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)(A)  of  this  subsection  and  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph  is  an  alco- 
hol or  drug  depiendence  or  abuse  condition 
of  an  individual  in  a  case  in  which  it  is  de- 
termined, under  regulations  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  that— 

"(i)  such  individual  (I)  has  received  recog- 
nized treatment  for  such  condition,  or  II 
has  participated  in  a  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion for  such  condition;  and 

"(ii)  such  condition  is  sufficiently  under 
control  to  enable  individual  to  pursue  such 
individual's  chosen  program  of  education 
under  this  chapter. 
"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  individual— 
"(i)  who  was  prevented  from  pursuing 
such  individual's  chosen  program  of  educa- 
tion prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ten-year 
period  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  because  of  a  condition  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph;  and 

"(ii)  who  applies  for  an  extension  of  such 
ten-year  period  within  one  year  after  (I)  the 
last  date  of  the  ten-year  period  otherwise 
applicable  under  this  section,  (II)  the  termi- 
nation of  the  last  period  of  such  treatment 
or  such  program  of  rehabilitation,  or  (III) 
the  date  on  which  final  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  are  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  whichever  is  the  latest, 
such  ten-year  period  shall  not,  subject  to 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  run 
with  respect  to  such  individual  during  the 
period  of  time  that  such  individual  was  so 
prevented  from  pursuing  such  program  and 
such  ten-year  period  will  again  begin  run- 
ning on  the  first  day,  following  such  condi- 
tion becoming  sufficiently  under  control  to 


enable  such  individual  to  pursue  such  indi- 
vidual's chosen  program  of  education  under 
this  chapter,  on  which  it  is  reasonably  feasi- 
ble, as  determined  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations,  for  such  individual  to  initiate  or 
resume  pursuit  of  a  program  of  education 
with  education  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(C)  An  extension  of  the  applicable  ten- 
year  period  because  of  such  condition  shall 
be  limited  to  the  period  of  time  the  individ- 
ual was  receiving  treatment  or  the  period  of 
time  the  individual  was  participating  in  a 
program  of  rehabilitation  for  such  condition 
plus  such  additional  length  of  time  as  the 
individual  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Administrator,  thai  individual  was 
prevented  by  such  condition  from  initiating 
or  completing  such  program  of  education, 
but  in  no  event  shall  the  extension  be  for 
more  than  four  years. 

§1442.  Suspension  of  educational  assistance 

•■(a)  The  Administrator  shall  suspend  the 
payment  of  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  this  chapter  in  the  case  of  any 
individual  who  is  assigned  to  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  in  connection 
with  establishing  entitlement  to  educational 
assistance  under  this  chapter  and  with  re- 
spect to  whom  a  certification  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  concerned  stating 
that  such  individual  is  failing  to  serve  satis- 
factorily in  such  Reserve  component. 

■■(b)  Unless  the  individual  is  no  longer  en- 
tilled  to  such  assistance  by  reason  of  a  pro- 
vision of  law  other  than  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  payment  of  such  assistance 
shall  be  reinstated  upon  receipt  of  certifica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  concerned  that 
such  individual  is  serving  satisfactorily  as  a 
member  of  such  Reserve  component. 

"§  1443.  Exclusion  of  certain  service  for  purpose 
of  earning  entitlement;  bar  to  duplication  of 
benefits 

■■(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
term  active  duty'  does  not  include  any 
period  during  which  an  individual  (1)  was 
assigned  full  time  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  a 
civilian  institution  for  a  course  of  education 
which  was  substantially  the  same  as  estab- 
lished courses  offered  to  civilians,  (2)  served 
as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of  the  serv- 
ice academies,  or  (3)  served  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  511(d)  of  title  10  pursuant 
to  an  enlistment  in  the  Army  National 
Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  or  as  a 
Reserve  for  service  in  the  Army  Reserve, 
Naval  Reserve,  Air  Force  Reserve,  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

"(b)  A  period  of  service  counted  for  pur- 
poses of  repayment  under  section  902  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1981  (10  U.S.C.  3141  note),  of  an  education 
loan  may  not  also  be  counted  for  purposes 
of  entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter. 

■•(c)  An  individual  entitled  to  educational 
assistance  under  a  program  established  by 
this  chapter  who  is  also  eligible  for  educa- 
tional assistance  under  a  program  under 
chapter  31,  32,  34.  35.  or  36  of  this  title  or 
under  chapter  106  or  107  of  title  10  may  not 
receive  assistance  under  both  programs  con- 
currently but  shall  elect  (in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe) under  which  program  to  receive  edu- 
cational assistance. 

§  1444.  Extension  to  permit  completion  of  term 

•■(a)  If  an  individual  is  enrolled  luider  this 
chapter  in  an  educational  institution  regu- 
larly operated  on  the  quarter  or  semester 
system  and  the  period  during  which  such  in- 
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dividual  may  use  such  individuals  entitle 
ment  under  this  chapter  would,  under  sec 
tion  1441  of  this  title,  expire  during  a  quar 
ter  or  semester,  such  period  shall  l>e  ex 
tended  to  the  termination  of  such  quarter 
or  semester. 

••(b)  If  an  individual  is  enrolled  under  this 
chapter  in  an  educational  institution  not 
regularly  operated  on  the  quarter  or  semes 
ter  system  and  the  period  during  which 
such  individual  may  use  such  individual's 
entitlement  under  this  chapter  would. 
under  section  1441  of  this  title,  expire  after 
a  major  portion  of  the  course  is  completed, 
such  period  shall  be  extended  to  the  end  of 
the  course  or  for  twelve  weeks,  whichever  is 
the  lesser  period  of  extension. 
"9  1445.  Pro(rTm"»  requiremenU 

•Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  the  provisions  of  sections  1663. 
1670.  1671.  1673.  1674.  1676.  and  1683  of  this 
title  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  36  of  this 
title,  with  the  exception  of  sections  1777. 
1780(c).  and  1787.  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  educational  assistance  allow 
ances  under  this  chapter. 

"§  1446.  Appropriations:  »dinini»trativ»  txptn-tr^: 
budget  function 

"(a)  Not  withstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  payments  of  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
made  except  from  appropriations  made  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  (in  the  case  of 
service  in  a  military  department)  or  the  De 
partment  of  Transportation  (in  the  case  of 
service  in  the  Coast  Guard)  and  transferred 
to  the  Administrator  for  such  purpose. 

•■(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  as  appropriate, 
shall  also  transfer  to  the  Administrator 
such  funds  as  may  t)e  necessary  to  cover  all 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Administrator  in 
administering  this  chapter. 

■■(c)  Transfers  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b>  of  this  section  shall  be  made  in  advance, 
with  necessary  adjustments  from  time  to 
time  for  overpayments  and  underpayments. 
'■(d)  Appropriations  and  expenditures 
made  to  carry  out  this  chapter  shall  be  con 
sidered  for  budgetary  purposes  as  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  made  for  nation- 
al defense  functions. 
"9  1447.  Reporting  requirement!) 

•'(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad 
ministrator.  not  later  than  February  1  of 
the  year  beginning  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  and  annually  thereafter,  shall  each 
submit  to  the  Congress  reports  on  the  oper 
ation  of  the  programs  provided  for  in  this 
chapter  and  chapter  30  of  this  title. 

■•(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  m  each 
report  submitted  under  this  section— 

"(1)  information  indicating  (A)  the  extent 
to  which  the  l>enefit  levels  provided  under 
such  chapters  are  adequate  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  inducing  individuals  to  enter 
and  remain  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  and  of  providing  an  adequate 
level  of  financial  assistance  to  help  meet  the 
costs  of  pursuing  a  program  of  education. 
and  (B)  whether  it  is  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  maintaining  adequate  levels  of  well 
qualified  active-duty  personnel  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  well-qualified  personnel 
in  the  Selected  Reserve,  to  continue  to  offer 
the  opportunity  for  educational  assistance 
under  such  chapters  to  individuals  who 
have  not  yet  entered  active-duty  service; 
and 

"(2)  such  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  changes  as  the  Secre 
tary  considers  appropriate. 


■■(c)  The  Administrator  shall  include  in 
each  report  submitted  under  this  section— 

(1)  information  (A)  indicating  the  extent 
to  which  the  benefit  levels  provided  under 
such  chapters  are  providing  an  adequate 
level  of  financial  assistance  to  help  meet  the 
costs  of  pursuing  a  program  of  education, 
and  (B)  concerning  the  level  of  utilization  of 
educational  assistance  and  of  expenditures 
under  such  chapters;  and 

••(2)  such  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  changes  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate. 

CHAPTER       30-CAREER       MEMBERS 

CONTRIBUTORY    EDUCATIONAL    AS 

SISTANCE  PROGRAM 

•  Subchapter  I— Definitions 

Sec. 

1451.  Purpose. 
•1452.  Definitions. 

Subchapter  II— Euoibility; 
Contributions;  and  Matching  Fund 

1461.  Eligibility. 

1462.  Contributions:  matching  fund. 
•1463.  Refunds  of  contributions. 

1464.  Death  of  participant. 

1465  Discharge  or  release  under  conditions 

which  bar  the  use  of  benefits. 
Subchapter  III-Entitlement.  Transfer. 

AND  Duration 
1471.  Entitlement;  payment. 
■1472.  Transfer  of  education  benefits. 
1473.  Duration;  limitations. 

Subchapter  IV-Administration 
•  1481.  Requirements. 
■'1482.  Reports;  accounts. 
1483,     Administrative     expenses;     budget 
function. 
•Subchapter  I -Definitions 

"S  1451.  Purpose* 

■'The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are— 

■•(  1 )  to  establish  a  contributory  education- 
al assistance  program  to  enhance  the  ability 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  retain  on  active 
duty  highly  qualified  men  and  women;  and 

■•<2)  to  assist  such  individuals  and  their 
families  in  obtaining  educations  that  they 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford. 
"S  14.52.  Definitions 

■For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

■■(I)  The  term  active  duty'  does  not  in- 
clude any  period  during  which  an  individual 
(A)  was  assigned  full  time  by  the  Armed 
Forces  to  a  civilian  institution  for  a  course 
of  education  which  was  substantially  the 
same  as  established  courses  offered  to  civil- 
ians. (B)  served  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at 
one  of  the  service  academies,  or  (C)  served 
under  the  provisions  of  section  511(d)  of 
title  10  pursuant  to  an  enlistment  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National 
Guard,  or  as  a  Reserve  for  service  in  the 
Army  Reserve.  Naval  Reserve.  Air  Force  Re- 
serve. Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast 
Guard  Reserve. 

(2)(A)  The  term  eligible  person'  means 
any  individual  who  is  serving  on  active  duty 
in  the  Armed  Forces  after  completing  ten 
years  of  such  active  duty. 

■■(3)  The  term  Fund'  means  the  Career 
Meml)ers'  Education  Account  established 
pursuant  to  section  1462(a)  of  this  title. 

■■(4)  The  term  participant'  means  an  eligi- 
ble person  who  enrolls  in  the  program  and 
makes  contributions  to  the  Fund  under  sec- 
tion 1462(a)  of  this  title. 

•■(5)  The  term  program  means  the  educa- 
tional benefits  program  established  by  this 
chapter. 


'■(6)  The  term  program  of  education'  has 
the  same  meaning  provided  in  section 
1652(b)  of  this  title. 

•Subchapter  II— Elicibility; 
Contributions:  and  Matching  Fund 

S  1461.  Eligibility 

■(a)(1)  An  eligible  person  is  entitled  to 
enroll  in  the  program  at  any  time  during 
such  person's  service  on  active  duty.  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, when  a  person  elects  to  enroll  in  the 
program,  the  person  must  participate  for  at 
least  twelve  consecutive  months  before  such 
person  may  suspend  participation  in  the 
program  or  disenroll  from  the  program. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  which  require  at  least  twelve 
consecutive  months  of  participation  in  the 
program  before  a  participant  may  suspend 
participation  or  disenroll  do  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  participant  who  (A)  sus- 
pends participation  or  disenroUs  because  of 
personal  hardship,  as  defined  in  regulations 
issued  jointly  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  (B)  is  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty. 

••(b)  A  participant  shall  be  permitted  to 
suspend  participation  or  disenroll  from  the 
program  at  the  end  of  any  twelve-consecu- 
tive-month period  of  participant.  If  partici- 
pation is  suspended,  the  participant  shall  be 
eligible  to  make  additional  contributions  to 
the  program  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  shall  be  prescribed  in  regulations 
issued  jointly  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

■•(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  if  a  participant  disen- 
roUs from  the  program,  the  participant  for- 
feits any  entitlement  to  benefits  under  the 
program.  A  participant  who  disenrolls  from 
the  program  is  eligible  for  a  refund  of  con- 
tributions as  provided  in  section  1463  of  this 
title. 

■•(2)  A  participant  who  has  disenroUed 
may  be  permitted  to  reenroll  in  the  program 
under  such  conditions  as  shall  be  prescritjed 
in  regulations  issued  jointly  by  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"S  1462.  Contributions:  matching  fund 

"(a)  Each  eligible  person  enrolling  in  the 
program  shall  agree  to  have  a  monthly  de- 
duction made  from  such  person's  military 
pay.  Such  a  monthly  deduction  shall  be  in 
any  amount  not  less  than  $25  nor  more 
than  $100  except  that  the  amount  must  be 
divisible  by  five.  Any  such  amount  so  con- 
tributed by  the  participant  and  any  amount 
contributed  by  the  Secretary  concerned  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  in  a  deposit  fund  ac- 
count which  shall  be  established  in  the 
Treasury  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Career 
Members'  Education  Account.'  Contribu- 
tions made  by  a  participant  shall  be  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  $6,000. 

••(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  deposit  in  the  Fund  to  the  credit  of  a 
participant  $2  for  each  $1  contributed  by 
such  participant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Deposits  for  the  first  twenty-four 
months  of  participation  shall  be  made  in 
the  twenty-fifth  month  after  the  date  on 
which  the  first  contribution  is  made  by  such 
participant  and  periodically  thereafter. 

••(c)  Pursuant  to  regulations  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  deposit  in  the 
Fund  to  the  credit  of  a  participant  such 
amounU  in  addition  to  the  matching  funds 
deposited  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 


tion as  the  Secretary  concerned  considers 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  encourage  per- 
sons to  remain  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 
"9  1463.  Refandi  of  contributioiu 

"(a)  Contributions  made  to  the  program 
by  a  participant  may  be  refunded  only  after 
the  participant  has  disenroUed  from  the 
program  or  as  provided  in  section  1464  of 
this  title. 

"(bMl)  If  a  participant  disenrolls  from  the 
program  before  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty,  such  participant's  contributions 
shall  be  rounded  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Administrator 
receives  notice  from  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned of  such  participant's  disenroUment. 

"(2)  If  a  participant  disenrolls  from  the 
program  after  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty,  the  participant's  contributions 
shall  be  refunded  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Administrator 
receives  such  participant's  application  for  a 
refund. 
"S  1464.  Death  of  particlpuit 

'•In  the  event  of  a  participant's  death,  the 
amount  of  the  unused  contributions  deposit- 
ed in  the  Pund  to  the  credit  of  such  partici- 
pant under  section  1462  of  this  title  shall  be 
paid  to  the  living  person  or  i>ersons  first 
listed  below: 

'•(  1 )  The  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  desig- 
nated by  such  participant  under  the  partici- 
pant's Servicemen's  Croup  Life  Insurance 
policy. 

"(2)  The  surviving  spouse  of  the  partici- 
pant. 

•■(3)  The  surviving  children  of  the  partici- 
pant, in  equal  shares. 

"(4)  The  surviving  parents  of  the  partici- 
pant, in  equal  shares. 

If   there   iB   no   such   person   living,   such 
amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  participant's 
estate. 
"§  1465.    Distharge   or   release   under  conditions 

which  bar  the  use  of  benefits 

"If  a  participant  is  discharged  from  active 
duty  with  other  than  an  honorable  dis- 
charge or  released  from  active  duty  after 
service  on  active  duty  characterized  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  as  other  than  honora- 
ble service,  the  participant  is  automatically 
disenroUed  from  the  program  and  any  con- 
tributions made  by  the  participant  under 
section  1462(a>  of  this  title  shall  be  refund- 
ed to  the  participant  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Adminis- 
trator receives  notice  from  the  Secretary 
concerned  of  such  discharge  or  release. 

"Subchapter  III— Entxtlebiknt,  Transfer. 
AND  Duration 
"9  1471.  Entitlement;  payment 

"(a)(1)  A  participant  shall  be  paid  educa- 
tional assistance  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  a  participant  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
maximum  of  thirty-six  monthly  educational 
assistance  payments  (or  their  equivalent  in 
part-time  payments)  in  addition  to  any 
amounts  payable  in  the  case  of  such  partici- 
pant under  chapter  29,  31,  32.  34.  35,  or  36 
of  this  titles 

"(b)  Payment  of  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter  shall  not  t>e  made  in  the 
case  of  a  participant  who  is  serving  on  active 
duty  until  such  participant  has  participated 
in  the  program  for  at  least  twenty-four 
months. 

"(cXl)  The  number  of  months  of  a  partici- 
pant's entitlement  shall  be  the  lesser  of 
thirty-six  or  the  number  equal  to  the 
number  of  months  in  which  the  participant 


made  contributions  under  section  1462(a)  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  educational  assistance 
to  which  a  participant  is  entitled  under  this 
section  in  any  month  is  equal  to  the  excess 
of- 

"(A)  the  sum  of  all  amounts  deposited  in 
the  Fund  to  the  credit  of  such  participant 
under  section  1462  of  this  title  before  such 
month,  over 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  such  benefits 
paid  out  of  the  Fund  under  this  chapter  in 
the  case  of  such  participant  before  such 
month, 

divided  by  the  number  of  months  of  unused 
entitlement  remaining  in  the  case  of  such 
participant  on  the  day  before  the  date  on 
which  the  payment  of  benefits  for  such 
month  is  made. 

"(d)  Payment  of  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter  in  the  case  of  any  partic- 
ipant may  be  made  only  for  periods  of  time 
during  which  such  participant  or  transferee 
under  section  1(172  of  this  title  is  actually 
enrolled  in  and^pursuing  an  approved  pro- 
gram of  education. 
"§  1472.  Transfer  of  educational  benefits 

"(a)  A  participant  may  transfer  any  por- 
tion of  such  participant's  entitlement  to 
educational  assistance  payments  under  sec- 
tion 1471  of  this  title  to  such  participant's 
spouse  or  child  (in  this  chapter  referred  to 
as  a  'transferee').  A  participant  may  revoke 
a  transfer  made  under  this  subsection  at 
any  time. 

"(b)  Any  transfer  or  revocation  of  entitle- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  educational  assistance  may 
not  be  paid  under  this  chapter  to  a  person 
divorced  from  the  participant  on  whose 
service  the  person's  entitlement  is  based. 
"9  1473.  Duration:  limitations 

"(a)  Educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  may  not  be  paid  to  or  transferred 
by  a  participant  at  any  time  more  than  ten 
years  after  the  date  of  such  participant's 
last  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty. 

"(b)  Educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  may  not  be  paid  to  a  transferee  at 
any  time  after  the  later  of  (1)  the  date  ten 
years  after  the  date  on  which  benefits  were 
transferred  to  the  transferee,  or  (2)  the  date 
on  which  the  transferee  attains  twenty-nine 
years  of  age. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  a  participant  or 
transferee  has  not  utilized  any  or  all  of  such 
participant's  entitlement  by  the  end  of  the 
applicable  period  provided  for  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  such  partici- 
pant is  automatically  disenroUed  from  the 
program  and  any  contributions  made  by 
such  participant  remaining  in  the  fund  shall 
be  refunded  to  the  participant  following 
notice  to  such  participant  and  an  applica- 
tion by  such  participant  for  such  refund.  If 
no  application  is  received  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  such  notice,  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed for  the  purposes  of  section  1322  of 
title  31  that  the  participant's  whereabouts 
are  unknown  and  the  funds  shall  be  trans- 
ferred as  directed  in  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section. 

"Subchapter  IV— Administration 
"91481.  Requirements 

"The  provisions  of  sections  1663,  1670, 
1671.  1673.  1674.  1676.  and  1683  of  this  title 
and  the  provisions  of  chapter  36  of  this  title 
with  the  exception  of  sections  1777,  1780(c), 


and  1787.  shall  be  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  educational  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter. For  the  purpose  of  such  provisions, 
transferees  shall  be  considered  to  be  eligible 
veterans. 

"§  1482.  Reports:  accounts 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Administrator  a  report  each 
month  showing  the  name,  service  number, 
and  amount  of  the  deduction  made  from  the 
military  pay  of  each  participant  enrolling  in 
that  month,  any  contribution  made  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  under  section  1462(c) 
of  this  title,  and  any  change  in  each  partici- 
pant's enrollment  or  contribution.  The 
report  shall  also  include  any  additional  in- 
formation the  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  consider  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  ac- 
counts showing  contributions  made  to  the 
Fund  by  individual  participants  and  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  as  well  as  disburse- 
ments made  from  the  F\ind  in  the  form  of 
payments  or  contributions  withdrawn. 

"§  1483.  Administrative  expenses:  budget  function 

■(a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  as  appropriate, 
shall  transfer  to  the  Administrator  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Administrator  in  ad- 
ministering this  chapter. 

■'(2)  Transfers  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  in  advance,  with  , 
necessary  adjustments  from  time  to  time  for 
overpayments  and  underpayments. 

"(b)  Appropriations  and  expenditures 
made  to  carry  out  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  budgetary  purposes  as  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  made  for  nation- 
al defense  functions.". 

(b)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  title  and  at  the  beginning  of 
part  III  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
31  the  following  new  items: 

•'29.  Peacetime  Veteran's  Education- 
al Assistance  Program 1401 

"30   Career  Members'   Contributory 

Educational  Assistance  Program  .   1451". 

COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  VETERANS' 
education  and  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  403  (a)  Section  1508(f)(1)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "29  or"  before  •'34"  the 
first  place  it  appears:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "chapter  34"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•either  chapter  29  or  chapter  34": 
and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  inserting  '^29 
or"  before  "34". 

(b)  Section  1623  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  If  a  participant  becomes  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  chapter  29  of 
this  title,  the  participant  may  elect  to  disen- 
roll from  the  program  under  this  chapter  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  participant  becomes  entitled  to 
such  assistance.". 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  1673(d) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  "29", 
after  "chapter"  the  second  time  it  appears. 

(d)(1)  Section  1781  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "29".  after  "chapter"  the 
first  time  it  appears: 
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(B)  by  striking  out  •■36."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "as  of  this  title  or  chapter  106 
or  107  of  title  lO.",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after 
"chapter  31". 

(2)  Section  1795(a)  of  such  title  is  amend 
ed- 

(A)  in  clause  (4),  by  inserting  29."  after 
"chapters";  and 

(B)  by  ii»erting  after  clause  <4)  the  fol 
lowing  new  clause: 

"(5)  chapters  106  and  107  of  title  10;". 

CDUCATIONAl.  L1:AVE  OP  ABSENCE  rOR  ENLISTED 
MDfBEKS  or  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Chapter  40  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  leave,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
"9  708.  Educational  leave  of  absence 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  prescribe  after  consul- 
Ution  with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  subject  to  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  grant  to  any  eligible  member 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (e))  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  two  years 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  such  member 
to  pursue  a  program  of  education. 

"(bMl)  A  member  may  not  be  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  under  this  section  unless— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  enlisted  meml)er. 
the  member  agrees  in  writing  to  extend  the 
member's  current  enlistment  after  comple- 
tion (or  other  termination)  of  the  program 
of  education  for  which  the  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  for  a  period  of  two  months  for 
each  month  of  the  period  of  the  leave  of  ab 
sence;  and 

•(B)  in  the  case  of  an  officer,  the  member 
agrees  to  serve  on  active  duty  after  comple- 
tion (or  other  termination)  of  the  program 
of  education  for  which  the  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  for  a  period  (in  addition  to  any 
other  period  of  obligated  service  on  active 
duty)  of  two  months  for  each  month  of  the 
period  of  the  leave  of  absence. 

••(2)  A  member  may  not  be  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  under  this  section  until  such 
member  has  completed  any  extension  of  en- 
listment or  reenlistmenl.  or  any  period  of 
obligated  service,  incurred  by  reason  of  any 
previous  leave  of  absence. 

•■(cHl)  While  on  a  leave  of  absence  under 
this  section,  a  member  shall  be  paid  basic 
pay  but  may  not  be  paid  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  or  basic  allowance  for  subsistence 
or  any  other  pay  and  allowances  to  which 
the  member  would  otherwise  be  entitled  for 
such  period. 

■■(2)  A  period  during  which  a  member  is  on 
a  leave  of  absence  under  this  section  shall 
be  counted  for  the  purposes  of  computing 
the  amount  of  a  member's  basic  pay.  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  members  eligi- 
bility for  retired  pay.  and  for  the  purpose  of 
time  in  grade  for  promotion  purposes,  but 
may  not  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pletion of  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the 
member  (in  the  case  of  an  enlisted  memt>er). 

■■(dXl)  In  time  of  war.  or  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  or  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
cancel  any  leave  of  at)sence  granted  under 
this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  cancel 
a  leave  of  absence  gnnted  to  a  member 
under  this  section  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  member  is  not  satisfactorily 
pursuing  the  program  of  education  for 
which  the  leave  was  granted. 

"(e)  In  this  section,  eligible  member' 
means  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
active  duty  who  is  eligible  for  basic  educa- 


tional assistance  under  chapter  29  of  title  38 
and  who— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  an  enlisted  member,  has 
completed  at  least  one  term  of  enlistment 
and  has  reenlisted;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  officer,  has  complet- 
ed the  officer's  initial  period  of  obligated 
service  on  active  duty.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
•708.  Educational  leave  of  absence". 

PRESEPARATION  COHNSELINC 

Sec  405.  (a)  Chapter  53  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  1043.  Preseparation  counitelinK  requirement 

Effective  not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  effective  date  provided  for  in  section 
407(b)  of  the  Peacetime  Veterans'  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act.  upon  the  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty  of  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  provide  for  individual  counseling  of 
that  member.  That  counseling  shall  include 
a  discussion  of  the  educational  assistance 
benefits  to  which  the  member  is  entitled  be 
cause  of  the  member's  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  an  explanation  of  the  proce- 
dures for  and  advantages  of  affiliating  with 
the  Selected  Reserve.  A  notation  of  the  pro- 
vision of  such  counseling,  signed  by  the 
member,  shall  be  placed  in  the  service 
record  of  each  member  receiving  such  coun- 
seling.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

1043      Preseparation     counseling     require- 
ment.". 

TERMINATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  ENROLL  IN  CHAPTER 
3  2  PROGRAM 

Sec  406.  Section  408(a)  of  the  Veterans' 
Education  and  Employment  Assistance  Act 
of  1976  (Public  Law  94  502.  90  Stat.  2383. 
2397 )  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  (A)  striking  out  "(l)"  '  and 

(2)  striking  out  all  after  "Act)  after"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  effective  date 
provided  for  in  section  407(b)  of  the  Peace- 
time Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Act  ". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  407.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
section  406  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1984. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  sections  402 
through  405  shall  take  effect  on  September 
30.  1985. 

(2)(A)(i)  Such  amendments  shall  lake 
effect  on  October  1.  1986.  if  the  President— 

(I)  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  makes  a  determination  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (B)  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
for  the  effective  date  of  such  amendments 
to  be  postponed  until  such  date;  and 

( II )  not  less  than  ninety  days  prior  to  such 
date,  has  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
on  Appropriations  cf  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  written  notice  of 
the  President's  determination,  together 
with  a  report  explaining  the  justification 
for  it. 

(ii)  Such  amendments  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1987,  if- 

(I)  the  effective  date  of  such  amendments 
was  postponed  pursuant  to  division  (i)  of 
this  subparagraph; 

(ID  the  President,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  makes  a 


determination  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (B)  that  it  is  in  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States  for  the  effective  date 
of  such  amendments  to  be  postponed  until 
such  date;  and 

(III)  the  President,  now  less  than  ninety 
days  prior  to  such  date,  has  submitted  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services,  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
written  notice  of  the  President's  determina- 
tion, together  with  a  report  explaining  the 
justification  for  it, 

(B)  In  making  a  determination  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A),  the  President  shall 
take  into  account— 

(i)  the  projected  costs  of  carrying  out  the 
programs  of  educational  assistance  for  men 
and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  that  would 
be  established  under  chapters  29  and  30  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
section  402(a)). 

(ii)  the  Armed  Forces'  recruitment  and  re- 
tention experiences  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  projected  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion performances  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  determination  is  made  and  the 
next  four  fiscal  years,  and 

(iii)  other  alternatives  and  their  projected 
costs  to  enhance  such  recruitment  and  re- 
tention. 

(C)  Prior  to  making  a  recommendation 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  consult  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  obtain  and 
review  the  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  in  terms 
of  the  considerations  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B). 

FUNDING 

Sec.  408.  (a)  During  the  first  fiscal  year  in 
which  payments  of  educational  assistance 
are  to  be  made  under  chapter  29  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section 
2(a)),  such  payments  shall  be  made  from 
funds  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  read- 
justment benefits  accounts  to  the  extent 
that  funds  sufficient  for  making  such  pay- 
ments are  not  available  for  transfer  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  pursuant 
to  section  1446(a)  of  such  title  (as  so  added). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  as  appropriate, 
shall  transfer  to  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  for  deposit  in  such  account 
funds  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Adminis- 
trator for  payments  made  from  such  ac- 
count pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ). 


APPOINTMENT  OF  U.S. 
BANKRUPTCY  JUDGES 


BAUCUS  AMENDMENT  NO.  3192 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BAUCUS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  to 
amendment  No.  3083.  proposed  by  Mr. 
Thurmond,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5174),  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
U.S.  bankruptcy  judges  under  article 
III  of  the  Constitution,  to  amend  title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code  for  the 
purpose  of  making  certain  changes  in 
the  personal  bankruptcy  law,  of 
making  certain  changes  regarding 
grain  storage  facilities,  and  of  clarify- 
ing the  circumstance  under  which  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements  may  be 


rejected  in  cases  under  chapter  11,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 
On  page  65,  line  15,  after  "427."  insert 

"(a)". 

On  page  65,  between  lines  17  and  18, 
insert  the  following: 

(b)  Section  303(h)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  the  debtor  is  generally  not  paying  a 
majority,  in  number  and  amoimt,  of  such 
debtor's  fixed,  liquidated,  undisputed  debts 
as  such  debts  become  due;"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or";  and 

(3)  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

'(3)  as  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion, there  is  a  transfer  avoidable  imder  sec- 
tion 547  or  B48  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Section  303  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  If  a  petition  under  this  section  con- 
tains the  allegations  set  forth  in  subsection 
(h)(1)  of  this  section,  the  court  must  dismiss 
such  petition  unless  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  district  in  which  the  peti- 
tion is  filed  has  entered  an  order  on  its 
docket  before  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
petition  under  this  section  finding  that  the 
petitioning  creditors  have  demonstrated  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  the  al- 
legations of  subsection  (h)(1)  are  true.". 

(d)  Any  petition  in  any  case  which  is  pend- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
and  which  Is  dismissed  because  of  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (hMl)  or  (1)  of  section 
303  of  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  sut>section  (b)  of  this  section 
may  be  refiled  to  allow  for  compliance  with 
the  hearing  requirements  of  section  303(1) 
of  such  title. 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1985 


MATHIAS  AND  DURENBERGER 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3193 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DuRENBERGER)  Submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  S.  2728,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  128,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following: 

POLICY  OH  FURTHXR  OEPLO'VKEirT  OP  SEA- 
LAT7NCHED  CRUISE  MISSILES 

Sec.  1019.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  has  yet  to  return  to 
the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks  (hereaf- 
ter In  this  section  referred  to  as  "START") 
or  the  intermediate  nuclear  force  reduction 
talks  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
"INF"); 

(2)  an  early  resumption  of  these  negotia- 
tions is  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind; 

(3)  the  United  States  had  both  demon- 
strated flexibility  in  the  START  and  INF 
negotiations  and  expressed  a  willingness  to 
consider  any  reasonable  Soviet  proposals; 

(4)  the  President  has  repeatedly  empha- 
sized his  willingness  to  negotiate  limits  on 
or  reducti(]ns  in  the  stocks  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  with  a  view  toward  the  complete 
elimination  of  sdl  such  weapons  from  the 
earth: 

Whereas  the  President  has  repeatedly  em- 
phasized his  willingness  to  negotiate  limits 


on  or  reductions  in  the  stocks  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  with  a  veiw  toward  the  complete 
elimination  of  all  such  weapons  from  the 
earth; 

Whereas  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
equipped  with  nuclear  warheads,  could 
greatly  complicate  the  prospects  for  such 
nuclear  arms  control  agreements  unless  its 
verification  can  be  achieved;  and 

Whereas  limits  on  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles  equipped  with  nuclear  warheads 
can  be  verified  by  on-site  inspections:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Aesofved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringl,  That  the  Presi- 
dent should,  at  the  earliest  possible  date— 

(1)  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  return  to  the 
START  and  INF  negotiations; 

(2)  include  in  the  appropriate  negotiations 
a  discussion  of  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
equipped  with  nuclear  warheads  with  a  view 
toward  the  complete  elimination  of  such 
missiles  from  the  arsenals  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(3)  advise  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  as  means  of  advancing  the  goal 
described  in  paragraph  (2).  the  United 
States  is  wishing  to  accept  intrusive,  on-site 
inspection  as  an  integral  part  of  nuclear 
arms  reduction,  provided  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  do  likewise;  and 

(4)  further  advise  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  apply  such  intrusive  verifi- 
cation measures  to  an  interim  agreement 
limiting  the  deployment  of  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles  pending  the  implementation 
of  a  final  START  or  INF  agreement,  as  ap- 
propriate. 


DOMENICI  AND  OTHERS 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3194 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Glenn)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2723,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  117,  strike  the  text  and  catchline 
of  Section  1006  and  on  page  237.  strike  the 
text  and  catchline  of  Section  331  and  insert 
the  following  catchline  and  text: 

"COST-EFFECTIVE  FUNDING  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

(a)  The  President  shall  establish  a  Blue 
Ribbon  Task  Group  to  examine  the  current 
procedures  used  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  Energy  in  es- 
tablishing requirements  for,  and  in  provid- 
ing resources  for,  the  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  production,  surveillance  aaid 
retirement  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  purpose 
of  the  Group's  effort  will  be  to  recommend 
any  needed  change  in  such  procedures. 

(b)  The  Group  shall  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, qualified  by  reasons  of  experience  and 
education.  The  President  shall  appoint 
three  members  and  shall  designate  one 
member  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Group. 
The  Majority  and  Minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  each  appoint  one  member.  None  of 
these  members  shall  be  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  any  contractor  employed  by 
either  such  Department  and  involved  in  the 
research,  development,  testing,  production, 
surveillance  or  retirement  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

(c)  Within  90  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  submit 


the  names  of  those  persons  appointed  to 
such  Group,  together  with  the  qualifica- 
tions of  such  persons  to  serve  on  such 
Group,  and  a  detailed  plan  for  completing 
the  report  required  by  subsection  (e)  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(d)  The  President  shall  insure  that  the 
Group  has  complete  and  timely  access  to 
Department  of  Energy  and  Department  of 
Defense  employees  and  records  pertaining 
to  such  procedures. 

(e)  The  Group  shall  submit  a  report  of 
their  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives within  180  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Such  rer>ort  shall  in- 
clude any  additional  or  dissenting  views  that 
any  members  of  the  Group  may  wish  to 
submit.  As  a  minimimi.  the  study  shall  in- 
clude recommendations  in  the  following 
areas- 

(1)  ways  to  improve  coordination  between 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  ensure  cost-effective  im- 
plementation of  weapon  activities  and  mate- 
rials production; 

(2)  cost-effective  improvements  that  can 
be  made  in  budgeting  and  management  pro- 
cedures that  affect  weapon  activities  and 
materials  prcxluction;  and 

(3)  whether  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  assume  the  responsibility  for  fund- 
ing current  Department  of  Energy  weapon 
activities  and  materials  production  pro- 
grams." 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  3195 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   HATCH  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  128,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

AUTHORIEATION  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  CLAIMS 
FOR  CERTAIN  LOSSES  IN  HONDURAS 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Congress  determines  that 
the  United  States  shall  pay  compensation 
for  all  losses,  including  consequential  losses 
incurred  by  nationals  of  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  establishment  or  operation 
of  the  Regional  Military  Training  Center  in 
Honduras. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive,  investigate, 
review,  settle,  and  certify  for  payment 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  such 
losses. 

(c)(1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  de- 
termine in  the  case  of  each  claim  filed 
under  this  section  whether  there  has  been  a 
loss,  whether  the  loss  was  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  establishment  or  operation  of 
the  Regional  Military  Training  Center  in 
Honduras,  and,  if  so,  the  amount  of  such 
loss. 

(2)  If  the  Comptroller  General  finds  in 
the  case  of  any  claim  that  there  has  been  a 
loss  and  the  loss  was  incurred  as  a  result  of 
the  establishment  or  operation  of  the  Re- 
gional Military  Training  Center  in  Hondu- 
ras, the  Comptroller  General  shall  certify 
the  validity  of  the  claim  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  specify  the  amount  to  be  paid 
the  claimant. 

(3)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  deter- 
mine each  claim  filed  under  this  section 
within  45  days  after  receipt  of  the  claim. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  a  claim  filed 
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under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  pay  the  claimant  out  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Defense 
pursuiint  to  an  authorization  of  funds  con 
tained  in  this  Act. 

(e)  Claimants  shall  submit  their  claims  in 
writing  to  the  Comptroller  General,  under 
such  rules  as  he  may  prescribe,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  ihi.s 
Act. 

(f)  Unless,  within  ninety  days  following  re 
ceipt  of  payment,  a  claimant  files  with  the 
Claims  Court  a  claim  for  any  amounts  re 
jected  by  the  Comptroller  General,  the  pay 
ment  to  any  person  of  an  award  pursuant  to 
a  claim  filed  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
full  settlement  and  discharge  of  all  claims 
of  such  person  against  the  United  States  re 
suiting  from  the  esUblishment  or  operation 
by  the  United  States  of  the  Regional  Mill 
tary  Training  Center  in  Honduras. 

(g)  No  claim  cognizable  under  this  section 
may  be  assigned  or  transferred,  except  to 
the  United  Stales. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  I  am  submit- 
ting is  to  resolve  a  grave  injustice  to 
an  American  citizen  caused  inadvert- 
ently by  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
gional Military  Training  Center 
[RMTC]  in  Honduras. 

More  than  1  year  ago,  the  United 
States  Government  proposed  to  the 
Honduran  Government  that  the 
United  States  establish  an  RMTC  in 
Honduras  to  train  Salvadoran  and 
Honduran  Armed  Forces,  as  well  as 
troops  from  other  friendly  Central 
American  nations.  The  present  site  of 
the  RMTC  in  northern  Honduras  is 
apparently  well-suited  for  its  purpose 
as  a  training  base.  However,  the  land 
chosen  for  the  base  is  owned  by  an 
American  citizen  who  has  operated  a 
large  cattle  ranch  and  related  industri- 
al plant  there  for  more  than  20  years. 
The  result  of  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  RMTC  on  his  land 
has  l)een  to  totally  destroy  his  entire 
business  operation.  Prime  grazing  land 
and  fences  have  been  bulldozed;  cattle 
have  been  shot  and  workers  fright- 
ened off;  water  pipes  for  the  packing 
plant  have  been  blown  up;  and  a  large 
area  surrounding  an  ammunition 
supply  dump  set  up  by  the  RMTC  on 
his  land  has  been  burned. 

The  American  citizen  involved  has 
sustained  heavy  losses  and  has  been 
forced  to  close  down  the  entire  cattle 
ranch  and  indiistrial  plant.  His  direct 
and  consequential  damages  and  losses, 
which  continue  to  mount,  now  total 
nearly  $15  million.  Yet  neither  Hondu- 
ras nor  the  United  States  has  moved 
to  compensate  him.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  said  the  responsibility  lies 
with  Honduras,  but  the  Honduran 
Government  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
accept  full  responsibility.  Honduras  is 
dragging  its  feet  on  the  matter  and 
has  indicated  that  it  would  not  in  any 
event  pay  adequate  compensation. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
resolve  the  injustice  to  the  American 
citizen  by  permitting  him  to  file  a 
claim  for  the  value  of  his  losses  and  of 
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the  property  itself,  which  would  be 
paid  by  the  United  States.  A  determi- 
nation as  to  the  claim  would  be  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  who 
would  then  certify  the  amount  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  payment  out 
of  discretionary  funds  authorized  for 
the  Defense  Department. 

The  United  States  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  its  citizens,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  respect  private  rights  in  prop- 
erty regardless  of  where  that  property 
may  be  located.  This  amendment  ad- 
dresses that  responsibility  in  this  case 
by  establishing  a  procedure  for  pay- 
ment of  full  and  fair  compensation  for 
all  losses  sustained  by  a  citizen  as  a 
result  of  the  establishment  of  a  mili- 
tary training  base  on  his  private  prop- 
erty. The  amendment  is  intended  to 
supply  a  prompt  remedy  and  is  not  in- 
tended to  divest  the  Federal  courts  of 
any  of  their  jurisdiction  to  deal  with 
any  aspect  of  the  matter. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  relating  to  the 
facts  of  this  case  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Behalf  or  Temistocles 
Ramirez  de  Arellano 

Temistocles  Ramirez  de  Arellano,  a 
United  States  citizen,  is  .seeking  compensa- 
tion for  the  destruction  of  his  mullimillion 
dollars  cattle  ranch  and  related  packing, 
shrimping  and  fishing  operations  in  Hondu- 
ras, caused  by  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  a  military  training  base  on  his  prop- 
erty by  the  United  States  and  Honduras. 
The  United  States  planned,  financed  and 
constructed  the  Regional  Military  Training 
Center  (RMTC)  and  continues  to  train  Hon 
duran  and  Salvadoran  soldiers  on  the  base 
and  elsewhere  on  Ramirez's  property.  Rami- 
rez initially  sought  to  protect  his  business 
from  ruin,  but  United  States  Government 
officials  refused  to  assist  him  and  instead  in- 
sisted that  he  seek  redress  from  the  Hondu- 
ran Government.  Ramiresi  has  sought  re 
dress  in  Honduras,  but  that  course  has 
proved  futile  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  the  responsibility  to  compensate 
Ramirez  for  his  losses. 

A.  UMITED  states-initiated  ACTIONS  CAUSED 
THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  RAMIREZ'S  BUSINESS 

In  March  1983.  the  United  States  Defense 
Department  decided  to  establish  an  RMTC 
to  train  Salvadoran  and  other  Central 
American  soldiers  and  selected  Honduras 
for  the  site.  After  surveying  Ramirez's 
ranch  in  March  and  April,  without  his 
knowledge,  Defense  Department  personnel 
selected  his  property  in  May  and  drew  the 
plans  United  States  contractors  built  the 
RMTC  with  United  States  money  and  man 
aged  the  base,  providing  all  food  and  other 
essential  .services  except  security.  Since 
June  1983.  when  the  ba^e  began  operating. 
United  States  Green  Berets  have  trained 
several  thousand  Honduran  and  Salvadoran 
soldiers. 

The  United  Stales  Embassy  first  informed 
Ramirez  that  his  land  had  been  selected  for 
the  RMTC  in  May.  Both  ihe  United  States 
and  the  Honduran  Government  assured  Ra- 


mirez that  only  a  small  designated  area  of 
less  than  2.000  acres,  in  the  middle  of  his 
14,000  acre  ranch,  would  be  used  for  the 
RMTC  and  that  he  would  be  promptly  and 
fairly  compensated  for  the  use  of  that  land. 
But  those  assurances  were  not  honored.  By 
the  end  of  July,  the  United  States  training 
activities  had  spread  well  beyond  the  Desig- 
nated Area,  covering  as  much  as  90  percent 
of  Ramirez's  year-round  grazing  land.  The 
permanent  facilities  on  Ramirez's  property 
include  a  1.000-man  camp,  outbuildings,  an 
ammunition  storage  area,  and  firing  and 
mortar  ranges. 

The  military  training  activities  have  made 
it  impossible  for  Ramirez  to  continue  to  op- 
erate his  business.  First,  prime  grazing  land 
and  fences  were  bulldozed.  The,  cattle  were 
shot  by  stray  bullets  from  the  training  exer- 
cises and  cattle  in  the  occupied  areas 
became  undernourished  because  Ramirez's 
ranch  employees,  fearing  for  their  lives,  re- 
fused to  work  in  areas  where  training  was 
taking  place.  United  States  construction 
crews  blew  up  water  pipes  to  Ramirez's 
packing  plant,  causing  costly  interruptions 
of  plant  activities.  For  several  months,  Ra- 
mirez continued  operating  at  reduced  levels, 
suffering  more  than  $100,000  in  monthjy 
losses  In  November,  the  United  States  con- 
ducted part  of  the  massive  joint  United 
States-Honduras  Military  Maneuvers  (Oper- 
ation Big  Pine  II)  on  Ramirez's  ranch  with- 
out his  consent.  In  early  February  1984,  Ra- 
mirez was  informed  that  a  naval  facility 
would  be  constructed  on  his  packing  plant 
property.  Finally.  Ramirez  concluded  that 
he  could  not  continue,  and  by  February  15, 
he  shut  down  the  plant  and  reduced  his  em- 
ployees at  the  ranch  to  the  minimum 
number  required  to  maintain  security  and 
other  essential  services. 

B.  HONDURAS  WILL  NOT  PROVIDE  PROMPT. 
ADEQUATE  AND  EFFECTIVE  COMPENSATION 

Ramirez's  property  has  not  been  legally 
expropriated  under  Honduran  law.  Under 
the  Honduran  Constitution  and  the  Law  of 
Forced  Expropriation  (The  Honduran  Emi- 
nent Domain  Authority)  private  property 
may  be  taken  for  a  public  purpose  only 
after  compensation  is  paid  in  accordance 
with  specified  procedures.  Those  procedures 
were  not  followed  in  this  case.  Although  Ra- 
mirez has  attempted  to  challenge  the  taking 
in  Honduras,  that  has  been  to  no  avail. 

In  December  1983,  the  Assistant  United 
States  Trade  Representative  for  the  Ameri- 
cas discussed  the  Ramirez  case  with  Hondu- 
ran officials  when  that  country  was  being 
considered  for  special  trade  benefits  under 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Recovery  Act  (CBI). 
That  legislation,  like  other  aid  and  trade 
programs,  provides  that  no  country  may  be 
designated  for  benefits  if  it  expropriates  an 
American's  property  without  prompt,  ade- 
quate and  effective  compensation.  On  the 
basis  of  meetings  with  Honduran  officials, 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  and 
the  Department  of  State  informed  Ramirez, 
as  well  as  several  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  had  expressed  interest  in  the  case,  that 
Honduras  had  agreed  to  negotiate  with  Ra- 
mirez to  provide  Compensation  at  fair 
market  value  for  the  taking  of  ranch  land 
(but  none  of  the  other  property)  until  Feb- 
ruary 6.  and  if  negotiations  failed,  to  submit 
the  dispute  over  the  ranch  land  to  binding 
arbitration.  Each  party  would  pick  an  arbi- 
trator, and  a  third,  neutral  arbitrator  would 
be  selected  by  mutual  consent  from  an 
internationally-recognized  arbitral  body. 
The  arbitration  was  to  be  concluded  and 
compensation  paid,  within  three  months.  In 
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accordance  with  Honduran  Law  and  Hondu- 
ras' Treaty  obligations  to  the  United  States. 

Based  on  this  understanding.  President 
Reagan  designated  Honduras  as  a  benefici- 
ary under  CBI  on  December  29.  However, 
when  Honduras  finally  published  its  peti- 
tion to  the  United  States  for  CBI  benefits, 
in  Honduran  Decree  No.  17,  that  petition 
did  not  include  a  commitment  to  arbitration 
with  a  neutral  arbitrator,  but  rather  to  a 
Honduran  valuation  proceeding  limited  to 
consideration  of  only  the  ranch  land. 

On  February  7,  the  United  States  Embas- 
sy in  Honduras,  believing  the  Hondurans 
had  committed  themselves  to  arbitration  re- 
garding the  ranch,  sent  a  diplomatic  note  to 
Honduras  asking  how  that  Goverrunent  in- 
tended to  carry  out  its  commitment  to  arbi- 
trate and  how  it  would  compensate  Ramirez 
for  his  properties  other  than  the  ranch, 
that  is.  the  packing  plant,  and  the  shrimp- 
ing and  fishing  operations.  Honduran  offi- 
cials insisted  that  the  Honduran  Govern- 
ment had  never  agreed  to  arbitration,  that 
the  United  States  had  mischaracterized 
their  commitment,  and  that  the  United 
States  should  compensate  Ramirez  because 
the  United  States  initiated,  planned,  con- 
structed and  is  sharing  in  the  operation  of 
the  RMTC.  Under  pressure  from  Honduras, 
the  United  States  Embassy  withdrew  its 
February  7  Note  and  Issued  a  revised  Note 
on  February  14,  deleting  all  references  to  ar- 
bitration. 

Negotiations  continued,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  until  February  29,  on 
which  date  the  Honduran  Government  de- 
clared the  termination  of  the  negotiations. 

The  Honduran  valuation  proceeding 
cannot  provide  Ramirez  prompt,  adequate 
sind  effectife  compensation  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  The  scope  of  the  proceeding  is  limited 
to  consideration  of  the  ranch  land,  which 
accounts  for  only  approximately  one-half  of 
Ramirez's  losses. 

2.  Since  the  Hondurans  have  repudiated 
the  arbitration,  the  third  evaluator  will  be 
picked  if  the  parties  do  not  agree,  according 
to  Honduran  law,  by  a  local  Honduran 
judge.  Experience  suggests  that  his  alle- 
giance will  be  owed  to  the  Honduran  Gov- 
ernment. 

3.  The  proceeding  will  drag  on  indefinite- 
ly, especially  since  there  is  no  mechanism 
for  decisionmaking  if  the  evaluators  do  not 
come  to  a  majority  decision. 

4.  Worst  of  all,  the  proceeding  will  not  be 
binding  and  final,  with  compensation  paid 
immediately  thereafter.  Notwithstanding 
commitments  in  Honduran  Decree  No.  17. 
the  Honduran  law  of  Forced  Expropriation 
authorizes  the  Honduran  Court  to  review 
the  evaluators'  report  and  issue  a  decision, 
subject  CO  appeal.  To  the  extent  the  Decree 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Law,  the  latter  pre- 
vails. 

5.  There  Is  no  source  of  fimding  for  any 
award. 

C.  THE  TALUE  OF  RAMIREZ'S  BOSINESS 

Over  the  past  22  years,  Ramirez  developed 
an  integrated  Agro-Industrial  Complex  that 
has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  Honduras.  Out  of  raw  jungle,  he 
developed  a  model  cattle  ranch,  using  so- 
phisticated ranch  management  and  breed- 
ing methodt.  He  started  the  Packing  Plant 
at  the  nearby  Port  Area  of  Puerto  Castilla, 
for  easy  shipment  of  his  produce,  and  he 
added  fishiag  and  shrimping  operations  to 
maximize  utilization  of  the  packing  plant. 
He  has  been  the  largest  employer  in  the 
area.  A  total  of  1,500  Hondurans  (employees 
and  their  families)  have  been  totally  de- 


pendent on  him  for  their  livelihood.  His 
property  taxes  have  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  city  of  Trujillo's 
revenues. 

Ramirez  estimates  that,  before  the 
RMTC,  his  Agro-Industrial  Business  was 
worth  in  excess  of  $13  million.  As  a  result  of 
the  RMTC,  Ramirez  has  not  only  lost  his  in- 
vestment, but  incurred  substantial  losses  in 
cattle  value  due  to  premature  slaughtering 
during  the  seizure  of  his  land,  and  addition- 
al expenses,  including  severance  pay.  loss  of 
inventory,  loss  in  accounts  receivable,  ex- 
penses of  closing  up,  and  defense  expenses. 
These  additional  expenses  have  run  as 
much  as  $100,000  a  month.  A  detailed  ac- 
counting Ramirez's  losses  is  attached. 

During  the  negotiation  period,  Ramirez 
and  the  Honduran  Government  could  not 
agree  on  the  value  of  the  ranch,  and  the 
Hondurans  insisted  that  they  did  not  have 
authority  to  consider  any  property  but  the 
ranch  land.  For  that,  they  used  an  average 
value  of  approximately  $57  per  acre,  which 
t>ears  no  relationship  to  fair  market  value. 
since  four  years  ago  a  large  tract  of  adjacent 
land,  undeveloped  by  roads  or  electricity, 
sold  for  about  $500  per  acre.  At  that  $500 
per  acre  rate,  Ramirez  ranch  land  would  be 
worth  about  $7  million,  which  is  consistent 
with  Ramirez's  own  estimates. 

D.  RAMIREZ'S  ONLY  REMEDY  IS  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

When  Ramirez  first  learned  that  the 
United  States  had  selected  his  land  for  the 
RMTC.  he  sought  help  from  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Honduras  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  Washington.  Receiv- 
ing no  satisfaction,  he  sued  United  States 
officials  seeking  an  order  declaring  that  the 
military  activity  was  unauthorized  and  re- 
quiring that  the  military  vacate  his  proper- 
ty. The  District  Court  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint, which  was  affirmed  on  appeal.  How- 
ever, the  full  appellate  Court  has  agreed  to 
rehear  the  case.  While  Ramirez  may  eventu- 
ally prevail  in  the  Court,  the  United  States 
should  end  this  outrageous  injustice  imme- 
diately by  promptly  compensating  Ramirez 
for  his  loss. 

Ramirez  is  caught  between  two  Govern- 
ments, neither  one  accepting  responsibility 
to  compensate  him  fairly  for  his  loss.  Since 
his  land  was  initially  seized,  many  months 
ago,  he  has  waited  for  the  United  States  to 
assist  him.  At  his  Government's  urging,  he 
negotiated  with  the  Hondurap-s  for  more 
than  three  months,  until  it  became  appar- 
ent he  had  no  remedy  to  obtain  prompt. 
adequate  and  effective  Honduran  compensa- 
tion. This  Government  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  compensate  Ramirez  for  his  loss  be- 
cause of  its  extensive  involvement  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  the  RMTC  on 
a  United  States  citizen's  land. 


(3)  kinetic  energy  weapons.  (4)  system  con- 
cepts, battle  management,  command,  con- 
trol, and  communications,  and  (5)  surviv- 
ability, lethality,  and  subsystems;  and  ". 


PERCY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3196 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Heinz, 
and  Mr.  Pressler)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  10.  line  1.  strike  out 
"$4,566,541,000, "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,466,541,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$1,527,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  following 
program  elements  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative: 

(1)  surveillance,  acquisition,  tracking,  and 
kUl  assessment,  (2)  directed  energy  weapons. 


PRESSLER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3197 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
P»ercy,  Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  2723,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  128,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

REPORT  ON  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  .  At  the  time  of  the  submission  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Congress  of 
his  annual  budget  presentation  materials 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985,  and  ending  before  October  1. 
1990,  but  not  later  than  March  15  of  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  such  fiscal  year  begins, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Conrunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  on  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
including— 

( 1 )  details  of  all  programs  and  projects  in- 
cluded in  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
and  administered  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  a  clear  definition  of  the  objective(s)  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative; 

(3)  an  explanation  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween that  objective(s)  and  each  program 
and  project  associated  with  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative: 

(4)  an  identification  of  technology  base  ef- 
forts being  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Energy 
having  a  relationship  to  the  objective(s)  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

(5)  details  on  the  funding  of  programs  and 
projects  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
including— 

(A)  prior  and  current  year  funding  levels 
for  all  such  programs  and  projects  in  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  budgetary  pres- 
entation materials; 

(B)  the  amount  requested  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  programs  and  projects  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is  submit- 
ted; and 

(C)  the  amount  programmed  to  be  re- 
quested for  the  following  fiscal  year. 

WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  3198 

Mr.  WARNER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  68.  between  lines  6  and  7  insert 
the  following  section; 

Sec  .  (a)(1)  Chapter  57  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

"1127.  Pr»c»d*nce  of  tht  Award  of  lh»  Purpir  Heart 

"In  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  who  has  been  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart,  the  armed  force  concerned  shall 
afford  the  Purple  Heart  a  position  of  prece- 
dence, in  relation  to  other  awards  and  deco- 
rations authorized  to  be  displayed  on  the 
uniform  of  such  member,  not  lower  than  ' 
that  immediately  following  the  lowest  posi- 
tion afforded  any  award  or  decoration  for 
valor  made  to  such  member,  or  if  there  is  no 
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such    award   or   decoration    for    valor,    the 
highest  precedence." 

(2)  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginninit 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
■1127.    Precedence    of    the    Award    of    the 
Purple  Heart." 


EXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3199 

Mr.  EXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Glenn, 
Mr.  Baucos,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Hot- 
LINGS,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Mel- 
CHKR.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr. 
Hetlin.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  East.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Long.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Huddle- 
STON.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter. Mr.  Symms.  and  Mr.  Denton)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2723,  supra;  as  follows: 

On   page    128.   between   lines    12  and    13. 
Insert  the  following  Section: 
REPORT      ON      UNACCOUNTED      FOR 

AMERICANS     CAPTURED     OR     MISS 

ING-IN-ACTION  IN  INDOCHINA 

Sec.     .  (a)  The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  that  the  President  has  declared  the 
issue  of  2.489  Americans  missing  or  other 
wise  unaccounted  for  in  Indochina  a  matter 
of  highest  national  priority  and  has  initial 
ed  high  level  dialogue  with  the  governments 
of  the  Lao  Peoples  Democratic  Republic 
and  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  on 
the  issue: 

(2)  that  the  United  States  Congress,  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  fully  supports  these  initia 
tives  to  determine  the  fate  of  Americans 
still  missing  in  Indochina  and  realizes  that 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  can  only  be 
achieved  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Indo- 
chlnese  governments; 

(3)  that  the  government  of  the  Lao  Peo 
pies  Democratic  Republic  has  pledged  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  resolving  this  humanitarian  issue,  sep 
arate  from  other  issues  divide  our  two  coun- 
tries, and  has  recently  taken  some  positive 
actions  to  assist  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  in  resolving  the  status  of  missing 
Americans; 

(4)  that  during  a  recent  visit  by  a  US  del- 
egation to  Hanoi,  the  Government  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  pledged  to  re 
double  its  efforts  to  account  for  those  serv 
icemen  still  missing  or  unaccounted  for  in 
Southeast  Asia; 

(5)  that  despite  this  pledge,  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  repeatedly  post 
poned  setting  a  date  for  the  next  series  of 
technical  meetings  and  the  transfer  to  the 
US.  government  of  ?ight  additional  sets  of 
remains; 

(6)  that  these  repeated  postponements 
risk  destroying  the  progress  which  has  been 
achieved,  and 

(7)  that  the  POW/MIA  issue  is  strictly  a 
humanitarian  matter  which  must  not  be 
linked  to  other  issues. 

(b)  The  Congress  strongly  urges  the  So 
cialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  set  an  early 
dale  for  the  next  technical  meeting  and  re- 
patriation of  remains. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  strongly  urges 
the  President— 


(1)  to  ensure  that  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government  consciously  and  fully 
carry  out  his  pledge  of  highest  national  pri- 
ority to  resolve  the  issue  of  2,489  Americans 
still  missing  and  unaccounted  for  in  Indo- 
china, and 

(2)  to  work  for  the  immediate  release  of 
any  Americans  who  may  still  be  held  captive 
in  Indochina  and  the  immediate  return  of 
all  American  servicemen  and  civilians  who 
have  died  in  Indochina  whose  remains  have 
not  been  returned. 

(d)  The  President  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  POW/MIA  problem 
which  describes  current  actions  being  'aken 
by  the  Federal  government  in  carry. ng  out 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  This  report 
shall  be  submitted  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 


ABDNOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  3200 

Mr.  ABDNOR  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  <a)(l)  Section  505(a)(1)  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  '(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation: 

(B)  by  striking  out  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985"  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing clause  I  A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  and  $700,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  October 
1.  1989  plus  the  amount  authorized  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)"; 

(C)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  as 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii).  respectively; 

(D)  by  striking  out  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985"  in  clause  (i)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  this  section)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
October  1.  1989":  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

■■(B)(1)  Not  later  than  November  15  of 
each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  1985).  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  percent 
age  change  in  the  price  index  published  for 
October  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  Oc- 
tober of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  publi- 
cation is  made. 

(11)  If  in  any  fiscal  year  the  percentage 
change  published  under  division  (i)  indi- 
cates an  increase  in  the  price  index,  then 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year  is  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  publication  is  made  under  division  (i)  in- 
creased by  such  percentage  change,  but  in 
no  event  may  the  percentage  change  be 
more  than  5  percent. 

(ill)  If  in  any  fiscal  year  the  percentage 
change  published  under  division  (i)  does  not 
indicate  an  increase  in  the  price  index,  then 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year  is  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  publication  is  made  under  division  (i). 

(iv)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  price  index'  means  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers,  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta 
tistics.". 


(2)(A)  Section  505(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1982, 
1983,  1984,  or  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
amount  of  authorizations  is  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)". 

(B)  Section  505(b)  of  such  Act  if  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1982,  1983.  1984, 
or  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
any  fiscal  year  for  which  the  amount  of  au- 
thorizations is  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)". 

(b)  The  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public 
Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1983"  each  place 
it  appears  in  sections  2(a),  3(b).  4(a).  and 
7(a)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1.  1989". 

(c)(1)  Section  3(d)(2)(E)(ii)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1983  or  1984"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1984  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter". 

(2)  Division  (iii)  of  section  3(d)(2)(E)  of 
such  Act  is  repealed. 

Additional  cosponsors  are: 

Senators  Abdnor.  Pell,  Moynihan.  Symms. 
Stennis.  Pressler,  Sarbanes,  Warner,  Boren. 
McClure.  Matsunaga.  Trible,  Huddleston. 
D'Amato.  Zorinsky,  Tsongas,  Lautenberg, 
Inouye.  Levin.  Heflin,  Mathias.  Melcher, 
Cochran,  Tower,  Exon,  Johnston.  Chiles, 
Hatch.  Pryor,  Garn,  Thurmond,  Dodd,  Ken- 
nedy. Randolph.  Bentsen,  HoUings.  Riegle. 
Stevens,  Ford.  Bradley.  Nunn,  Bingaman. 
Baucus.  and  DeConcini. 


ABDNOR  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3201 

Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mel- 
cher, Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Battcus,  and 
Mr.  D'Amato)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  3200  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

(d)(1)  Section  3(d)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph,  the  secre- 
tary shall  not  prorate  the  amounts  comput- 
ed under  this  subparagraph  attributable  to 
the  number  of  children  determined  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b),  or  both.". 

(2)1  A)  the  second  sentence  of  section 
3(d)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  The  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section,  the". 

(B)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  tmiended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 

•(h)(1)  Any  local  educational  agency  for 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  are  coterminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  a  military  Installation  and 
which  is  not  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  subsection  (d)(2)(B)  shall  receive  100 
percent  of  the  amounts  to  which  such 
agency  is  entitled  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

'(2)  Any  local  educational  agency  which  is 
eligible  to  receive  payments  under  subsec- 
tion (d)(2)(B)  and  which  is  making  the  max- 
imum tax  effort  permitted  under  State  law 
shall  receive  at  least  an  amount  under  sub- 
section (d)  with  respect  to  that  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is 
the  product  of— 


"(A)  the  amount  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 
the  State  daring  such  fiscal  year, 
multiplied  by— 

-«tB)  the  number  of  children  served  by 
such  agency  for  such  year.". 

(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Eiducation  relating  to  generally 
comparable  local  educational  agencies  and 
the  local  contribution  rate  under  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress)  issued  March  30,  1984,  shall 
not  take  effect  and  shall  not  be  used  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  that  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary of  education  shall  not  issue  regula- 
tions relating  to  generally  comparable  local 
educational  agencies  and  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate  under  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress) 
which  are  substantially  similar  to  the  regu- 
lations prohibited  by  this  paragraph. 

(2)  The  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Education  relating  to  generally  comparable 
local  educational  agencies  and  the  local  con- 
tribution rate  under  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress) issued  on  April  8,  1975.  as  in  effect  on 
July  1.  1983  (34  C.F.R.  222.30)  shall  be  used 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 

"(f)(1)  The  last  two  sentences  of  section 
5(c)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874  Eighty-first  Congress)  (as 
added  by  section  23  of  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981) 
are  redesignated  as  subsection  (h)  of  section 
5  of  that  Ad. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  De- 
cember 8,  1983. 


aOLDWATER  AMENDMENT  NO. 
3202 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  2  line  18  strike  the  figure 
"$3,808,500,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  •$3,800,600,000". 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  3203 

Mr.  LEVIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  80.  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out   all   through   the   matter  on   page  93, 
before  line  1.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
"§2318.  Planaing  for  future  competitkMi 

"(a)  To  encourage  the  competitive  acquisi- 
tion of  supplies  and  services  to  support  and 
maintain  a  major  system  during  its  service 
life,  the  head  of  an  agency  with  responsibil- 
ity for  that  system  shall  ensure  that— 

"(1)  in  any  competitive  solicitation  for  the 
award  of  any  development  contract  for  a 
major  system,  the  following  shall  be  includ- 
ed as  evaluation  factors,  giving  due  consider- 
ation to  the  purposes  for  which  the  system 
is  being  procured  and  the  technology  to 
achieve  the  system's  required  capabilities: 

"(A)  proposals  to  incorporate  in  the 
design  of  the  major  system,  components 
that  are  currently  available  within  the 
supply  system  of  the  Federal  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  major  system,  available  else- 
where in  the  national  supply  system,  or 
commercially  available  from  more  than  one 
source;  and 

"(B)  proposals  to  incorporate  in  the 
design  of  the  major  system,  components 
that  are  likely  to  be  required  in  substantial 


quantities  during  the  system's  service  life 
and  will  permit  future  competitive  acquisi- 
tions by  the  Government; 

"(2)  in  any  competitive  solicitation  for  the 
award  of  any  production  contract  for  a 
major  system,  the  following  shall  be  includ- 
ed as  evaluation  factors: 

"(A)  proposals  to  identify  components  in 
the  system  that  are  likely  to  be  required  in 
substantial  qusmtities  during  the  system's 
service  life  and  whether  the  technical  data 
for  such  components  will  permit  future 
competitive  acquisitions  by  the  Govern- 
ment: and 

"(B)  proposals  to  identify  technical  data 
for  sale  or  license  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  the  offeror,  at  its  discretion, 
will  identify  and  separately  price  so  as  to 
permit  the  Government  to  competitively  ac- 
quire future  requirements  for  such  compo- 
nents; and 

"(3)  the  evaluation  factors  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  considered  as  negotiation  objectives 
when  an  agency  is  making  a  noncompetitive 
award  of  a  development  contract  or  a  pro- 
duction contract  for  a  major  system. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  may  be  waived  in  while  or  in 
part  if  the  contracting  officer  determines  in 
writing  that  such  provisions  should  not  be 
applicable  to  such  production  contract, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  stability  of 
the  system's  design,  or  otherwise  would  not 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  attaining  the  purposes  for  which  the 
system  is  being  procured,  states  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  includes  such  determination 
and  finding  as  part  of  the  contract  file. 

"§2319.  Encouraging  new  competitors  to  broaden 

Die  industrial  base 

"(a)  Before  establishing  any  prequalifica- 
tion  requirement  applicable  to  an  offeror  or 
its  product  which  would  be  considered  as  an 
element  of  responsiveness  to  a  solicitation, 
the  head  of  an  agency  shall— 

"(1)  prepare  a  written  justification  stating 
the  necessity  for  establishing  the  prequalifi- 
cation  requirement  and  the  reasons  why 
free  and  ojjen  competition  is  not  feasible; 

"(2)  specify  in  writing  and  make  available 
upon  request  all  standards  which  a  prospec- 
tive contractor,  or  its  product,  must  satisfy 
in  order  to  become  qualified,  such  standards 
to  be  limited  to  those  least  restrictive  to 
meet  the  purposes  necessitating  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  prequalification  require- 
ment: 

"(3)  specify  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of 
testing  and  evaluation  likely  to  be  incurred 
by  a  prospective  contractor  for  that  contrac- 
tor to  become  qualified; 

"(4)  ensure  that  (A)  a  prospective  contrac- 
tor is  provided,  upon  request,  a  prompt  op- 
portimity  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  meet 
the  .standards  specified  for  qualification,  uti- 
lizing qualified  personnel  and  facilities  of 
the  agency  or  another  agency  obtained 
through  interagency  agreement,  or  other 
methods  approved  by  the  agency,  and  (B) 
any  testing  and  evaluation  services  provided 
under  contract  to  the  agency  should  be  pro- 
vided by  a  contractor  who  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  benefit  from  an  absence  of  addi- 
tional qualified  sources  and  who  shall  be  re- 
quired to  adhere  to  any  restriction  on  tech- 
nical data  asserted  by  the  prospective  con- 
tractor seeking  qualification;  and 

"(5)  ensure  that  a  prospective  contractor 
seeking  qualification  is  promptly  informed 
as  to  whether  qualification  has  been  at- 
tained, or  in  the  event  qualification  has  not 
been  attained,  is  promptly  furnished  specif- 


ic information  why  qualification  was  not  at- 
tained. 

"(b)  Before  the  head  of  an  agency  may  en- 
force any  existing  prequalification  require- 
ment with  respect  to  an  offeror  or  its  prod- 
uct, the  agency  shall  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a).  The  head  of 
an  agency  need  not  delay  a  procurement 
action  in  order  to  provide  a  prospective  con- 
tractor with  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
its  ability  to  meet  the  standards  specified 
for  qualification. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  the  number  of 
qualified  sources  or  qualified  products  avail- 
able to  actively  compete  for  anticipated 
future  requirements  is  fewer  than  two 
actual  manufacturers  or  the  products  of  two 
actual  manufacturers,  respectively,  the  head 
of  an  agency  shall— 

"(1)  periodically  publish  notice  in  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily  soliciting  addi- 
tional sources  or  products  to  seek  qualifica- 
tion; and 

"(2)  bear  the  cost  of  conducting  the  speci- 
fied testing  and  evaluation,  but  excluding 
the  costs  associated  with  producing  the  item 
or  establishing  the  production,  quality  con- 
trol, or  other  system  to  be  tested  and  evalu- 
ated, only  for  a  small  business  concern  or  a 
product  manufactured  by  a  small  business 
concern  which  has  met  the  standards  speci- 
fied for  qualification,  and  which  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  compete,  except  that 
the  head  of  an  agency  shall  bear  such  costs 
only  if  it  determines  that  such  additional 
qualified  sources  or  products  are  likely  to 
result  in  cost  savings  from  increased  compe- 
tition for  future  requirements  sufficient  to 
amortize  the  costs  incurred  by  the  agency. 
The  head  of  an  agency  may  require  a  pro- 
spective contractor  requesting  testing  and 
evaluation  costs  to  certify  as  to  its  status  as 
a  small  business  concern,  and.  in  good  faith, 
rely  thereon. 

"(d)  Within  seven  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  prequalification  require- 
ment under  subsection  (a),  or  within  seven 
years  following  an  agency's  enforcement  of 
any  existing  prequalification  requirement 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  any  such  prequa- 
lification requirement  shall  be  examined 
and  revalidated  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Except  in  an  emergency,  whenever 
the  head  of  an  agency  determines  not  to  en- 
force an  existing  prequalification  require- 
ment for  a  solicitation,  the  agency  may  not 
enforce  any  such  prequalification  require- 
ment unless  the  agency  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

"§  2320.    Technical    data    management    to    foster 
future  competition 

"(a)(1)  An  offeror  submitting  a  proposal 
for  a  contract  shall  furnish  information  in 
the  proposal  identifying— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  all  items  that  will  be 
delivered  to  the  United  States  under  the 
contract  (other  than  items  to  which  para- 
graph (2)  applies)  those  items  for  which 
technical  data  will  not  be  provided  to  the 
United  States;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  technical  data  that 
will  be  delivered  to  the  United  States  under 
the  contract,  any  of  such  technical  data 
that  will  be  provided  with  restrictions  on 
the  Government's  right  to  use  such  data  for 
governmental  purposes. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  items  that  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  United  States  under  a  con- 
tract described  in  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  which  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
ascertain,  at  the  time  the  contract  is  en- 
tered into,  the  technical  data  relating  to 
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such  items  that  will  not  be  provided  to  the 
United  States  with  unlimited  rights,  the 
contract  shall  require  that  the  contractor 
provide  identifying  information  similar  to 
that  required  to  be  furnished  under  para 
graph  (1)  at  a  time  to  be  specified  in  the 
contract.  ^    ,, 

(3)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall  ensure 
that  the  Information  furnished  under  para 
graph  (1)  is  considered  in  selecting  the  con 
tractor  for  the  contract. 

(b)  To  foster  competition  for  the  acquisi 
tion  of  supplies  and  services  to  maintain  a 
major  system  during  its  service  life,  the 
head  of  the  agency  with  responsibility  for 
the  system  shall  ensure  that  the  initial  and 
all  subsequent  production  contracts  (or  a 
major  system,  developed  under  Government 
contract,  contain  appropriate  provisions  re 
lated  to  technical  daU.  including- 

•(  1 )  specif ying  the  technical  data  to  be  de 
livered  under  the  contract,  if  any.  including 
delivery  schedules  therefor; 

•  <2)  establishing  criteria  for  determining 
the  acceptability  of  technical  data  to  be  de 
livered  under  the  contract. 

■•<3)  esUblishing  separate  payment  lines 
for  the  technical  data  to  be  delivered  under 
the  contract,  if  any.  and  authorizing  the 
withholding  of  payments  for  failure  to 
make  timely  deliveries  of  acceptable  data; 

(4)  defining  the  respective  righus  of  the 
Government  and  a  contractor  or  subcon 
tractor  regarding  any  technical  data  to  be 
delivered  under  the  contract,  including 
therein  a  definition  of  the  term  developed 
at  private  expense'; 

••(5)  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent, 
identifying,  in  advance  of  its  delivery,  lech 
nical  daU  which  is  to  be  delivered  with  re 
strictions  on  the  Governments  right  to  use 
such  data  for  governmental  purposes; 

(6)  requiring  the  contractor  and  each 
subcontractor  to  be  prepared  to  furnish, 
within  60  days  after  a  written  request  di 
reeled  to  the  party  asserting  a  restriction,  a 
written  justification  for  any  restriction  to 
be  asserted  limiting  the  Government  s  right 
to  use  such  data  for  governmental  purposes. 
for  as  long  as  such  restriction  is  asserted  by 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor; 

•■(7)  prohibiting  a  contractor  from  requir 
Ing  a  subcontractor  or  the  Government  to 
pay  a  fee.  royalty,  or  other  charge  for  the 
subcontractors  use  of  any  technical  data  in 
the  performance  of  a  contract  to  furnish  a 
component  directly  to  the  Government. 
except  that  data  protected  by  patent,  licens 
Ing  agreement  or  any  preexisting  agreement 
involving  a  subcontractors  performance 
under  a  commercial  contract,  if  the  same 
data  was  made  available  by  the  contractor 
to  the  subcontractor  furnishing  that  compo 
nent; 

(8)  prohibiting  the  contractor  from  limit 
ing.  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  subcon 
tractor  from  selling  to  the  Government  any 
component    which    the    subcontractor    had 
previously  furnished  to  the  contractor  with 
out  restriction,  except  that  the  contractor 
may  restrict  a  subcontractor  from  providing 
to  the  Government  any  component  restrict 
ed  by  a  preexisting  agreement  involving  the 
subcontractor's    performance    for   the   con 
tractor  under  its  commercial  contracts: 

(9)  ascertaining  and  documenting  the 
identity  of  the  manufacturer  of  a  compo 
nent  through  the  annotation  of  engineering 
drawings,  the  maintenance  of  lists,  or  other 
wise; 

'•(10)  requiring  the  contractor  to  revise 
any  tectinical  data  delivered  pursuant  to  the 
contract  to  reflect  engineering  design 
changes  and  to  deliver  such  revised  techni 
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cal   data   to   an   agency   within   a  specified 

time;  ... 

(11)  requiring  the  contractor  to  certify, 
at  the  time  the  techniral  data  is  made  avail- 
able or  delivered,  that  the  technical  data  is 
complete,  accurate,  and  adequate  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  lechni-al  data  is  pro 
cured; 

(12)  requiring  the  contractor  to  promptly 
correct  any  technical  data  found  to  be  in 
complete,  inadequate,  or  deficient  to  or 
promptly  furnish  complete,  accurate,  and 
adequate  technical  data  to  the  agency;  and 

(13)  authorizing  the  head  of  the  agency 
to  withhold  progress  payments  under  a  con 
tract  during  any  period  that  the  contractor 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  con 
tract  pertaining  to  the  delivery  of  technical 
data. 

The  provisions  specified  in  this  subsection 
may  be  waived  in  accordance  with  the  single 
system  of  Government-wide  procurement 
regulations  defined  in  section  4(4i  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  403(4))  if  the  contracting  officer 
determines  in  writing  that  any  such  provi- 
sion should  not  be  applicable  to  the  produc- 
tion contract,  or  otherwise  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Government  in  at- 
taining the  purposes  for  which  the  system  is 
being  procured,  stating  the  reasons  there 
for  Such  determination  shall  be  made  part 
of  the  contract  file. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  section  2318 
of  this  title  prohibits  an  agency  from  includ 

( 1 )  m  any  competitive  solicitation  (or  the 
award  of  a  contract,  or 

(2)  as  a  negotiation  objective  when  the 
agency  is  making  a  noncompetitive  award, 
a  provision  specifying  in  the  contract  the 
date  after  which  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  to  use  or  have  used  for  any 
governmental  purpose  all  technical  data  re- 
quired to  be  delivered  to  the  United  States 
under  contract. 
"S -.2.121.  Validatinit  propri»tar>  dala  restrictions 

(a)  To  encourage  the  competitive  acquisi- 
tion o(  components  needed  to  maintain  a 
major  svstem  during  its  service  life,  a  review 
of  the  validity  o(  any  restriction  on  the 
Government  s  right  to  use  (or  governmental 
purposes  technical  data  furnished  under 
contract  shall  be  initiated  by  the  contract- 
ing officer,  if  the  contracting  officer,  an 
agency  advocate  for  competition,  or  the  rep 
resentative  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration assigned  to  the  procurement  center 
determines  such  a  review  is  warranted  and 
the  contracting  officer  determines  that  com 
pliance  with  the  asserted  restriction  makes 
it  impracticable  to  competitively  procure 
the  required  component. 

(b)  Upon  the  written  demand  of  the  con 
iracting  ofdcer.  the  contractor  or  subcon 
tractor,  as  appropriate,  shall  submit  its  jus- 
tification (or  the  asserted  restriction  on  the 
Governments  right  to  use  such  data  (or 
governmental  purposes  certifying  to  the 
current  validity  of  the  asserted  restriction 
within— 

(1)  60  days,  if  the  contract  contains  a 
provision  that  requires  a  contractor  or  sub 
contractor  to  be  prepared  to  furnish  a  writ 
ten  justification  for  any  restriction  limiting 
the  Government's  right  to  use  for  govern 
mental  purposes  technical  data  to  be 
delivered  under  the  contract,  or 

(2)  180  days,  if  the  contract  does  not  con 
tain  such  a  provision,  except  that  the  con 
tracting  officer  may  extend  such  time  limits 
for    a    reasonable    period    for    good    cause 
shown. 
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(c)  Upon  a  failure  to  submit  any  justifica- 
tion pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  contracting  officer  shall,  after 
giving  notice  to  the  party  asserting  the  re- 
striction, promptly  cancel  the  restriction  on 
the  Government's  right  to  use  for  govern- 
ments i  purposes  technical  data  for  which 
justification  had  been  requested. 

•■(d)  If  after  review  of  the  justification 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  the 
contracting  officer  determines  that  the  jus- 
tification for  the  restriction  on  the  Govern- 
ment s  right  to  use  the  data  (or  governmen- 
tal purposes  does  not  adequately  support 
the  asserted  restriction  on  the  technical 
data,  the  justification  therefor  shall  be 
promptly  subjected  to  technical  review  and 
audit. 

•(e)  If  after  reviewing  the  findings  of  the 
technical  review  and  audit,  it  is  determined 
that  the  restriction  on  the  Government's 
right  to  use  such  data  for  governmental 
purposes  warrants  challenge,  the  contract- 
ing officer  shall  issue  a  final  decision  per- 
taining thereto  which  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  601  et  seq). 

(fi  If  the  Government's  challenge  to  the 
restriction  on  the  Government's  right  to  use 
(or  governmental  purposes  technical  data  as 
certilied  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  is  sus- 
tained, upon  final  disposition— 

(1)  the  restriction  on  the  Government's 
right  to  use  that  technical  data  for  govern- 
mental purposes  shall  be  canceled;  and 

(2)  the  contractor  or  subcontractor,  as 
appropriate,  shall  be  liable  to  the  Govern- 
ment (or  the  Governments  cost  of  techni- 
cally evaluating  and  auditing  the  asserted 
restriction,  and  the  fees  and  other  expenses, 
as  defined  in  section  2412(d)(2)(A)  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  incurred  by  the 
Government  in  challenging  the  asserted  re- 
striction, if  the  asserted  restriction,  as  certi- 
fied, is  found  not  to  be  substantially  justi- 
fied, unless  special  circumstances  would 
make  such  awards  unjust.". 

(2)  The  analysis  o(  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  items: 
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2318  Planning  for  future  competition. 

2319  Encouraging     new     competitors     to 

broaden  the  industrial  base. 
2320.  Technical  data  management  to  foster 
future  competition. 
"2321    Validating   proprietary   data  restric- 
tions.". 
On  page  93,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  through  page  96.  line  II,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Section  2302  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

(4)  Component'  means  any  individual 
part,  subassembly,  assembly,  or  subsystem 
integral  to  a  major  system,  which  may  be 
replaced  during  the  service  life  of  the 
system.  The  term  includes  spare  part  and 
replenishment  spare  part.  The  term  does 
not  include  packaging  or  labeling  associated 
with  shipment  or  identification  of  a  compo- 
nent'. 

(5)  Major  procurement  center'  means  a 
procurement  center  that  awarded  contracts 
for  components  other  than  commercial 
items  totaling  at  least  $150,000,000  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

(6)  Major  system'  means  a  combination 
of  elements  that  will  function  together  to 
produce  the  capabilities  required  to  fulfill  a 
mission  need.  The  elements  may  include 
hardware,  equipment,  software  or  any  com- 
bination thereof,  but  excludes  construction 


or  other  improvements  to  real  property.  A 
system  shall  be  considered  a  major  system  if 
(A)  the  Department  of  £>efense  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  system  and  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  tor  the  system  are  estimated  to 
be  more  than  $75,000,000  (based  on  fiscal 
year  1980  constant  dollars)  or  the  eventual 
total  expenditure  for  procurement  of  more 
than  $300,000,000  (based  on  fiscal  year  1980 
constant  dollars);  or  (B)  a  civilian  agency  is 
responsible  for  the  system  and  total  expend- 
itures for  the  system  are  estimated  to 
exceed  $750,000  (based  on  fiscal  year  1980 
constant  dollars)  or  the  dollar  threshold  for 
a  'major  system'  established  by  the  agency 
pursuant  to  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  Circular  A-109,  entitled 
Major  Systems  Acquisitions',  whichever  is 
greater,  or  <C)  the  system  is  desigriated  a 
'major  system'  by  the  head  of  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  system. 

"(7)  "Technical  data'  means  recorded  in- 
formation (regardless  of  form  or  method  of 
recording)  of  a  scientific  or  technical 
nature,  including  data  resulting  from  work 
which  was  specified  and  directly  funded  as 
an  element  of  performance  of  a  contract 
from  the  United  States,  but  does  not  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  computer  software; 

"(B)  financial,  administrative,  cost  or  pric- 
ing, management  data,  or  other  information 
incidential  to  contract  administration: 

"(C)  data  relating  to  products,  (x>mpo- 
nents,  or  processes  developed  at  private  ex- 
pense; or 

"(D)  data  relating  to  products,  compo- 
nents, or  processes  developed  at  private  ex- 
pense and  Offered  for  sale  to  the  general 
public". 

(c)(1)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  each 
agency  shall  develop  a  plan  for  the  manage- 
ment -f  technical  data  received  under  con- 
tracts for  the  development,  production, 
modification,  or  maintenance  of  major  sys- 
tems within  its  jurisdiction.  At  a  minimum, 
the  management  plan  shall  address  proce- 
dures for- 

(A)  inventorying,  indexing,  storing,  and 
updating  items  of  technical  data  into  a 
system; 

(B)  verifying  contractor-imposed  limita- 
tions on  the  Government's  rights  to  make 
future  use  of  the  data  in  competitive  acqui- 
sitions: and 

(C)  assuring  that  agency  procurement  of- 
ficials and  prospective  contractors  will  have 
timely  acces  to  complete  and  current  tech- 
nical data  for  the  competitive  acquisition  of 
supplies  and  services  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  system  during  its  service  life. 

(2)  Within  5  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  head  of  each  agency 
shall  complete  Implementation  of  the  man- 
agement plan  required  by  paragraph  (1), 
and  Include  in  the  system  the  available 
technical  data  for  each  currently  operation- 
al major  system  within  the  jurisidlctlon  of 
the  head  of  such  agency. 

(3)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  eval- 
uating the  plans  of  selected  agencies  for  the 
management  of  technical  data  for  major 
systems  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
agencies.  The  report  shall  include  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  plans. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"agency"  means  an  agency  which  is  subject 
to  chapter  137  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code. 


On  page  99,  line  7.  strike  out  "2414  ",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "2413". 

On  page  99,  line  21,  strike  out  ""2414".  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "'2413".  .  - 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  June  13,  1984, 
in  order  to  receive  testimony  concern- 
ing the  following  nominations: 

United  States  Circuit  Judge 

Robert  M.  Hill,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

United  States  District  Judge 

Franklin  S.  Billings,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Rudl  M.  Brewster,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
California. 

James  M.  Ideman,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Peter  K.  Leisure,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

William  J.  Rea.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  foreign  relations 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  June  13,  at 
10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  arms  con- 
trol overview. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  June  13,  at 
10:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  business  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL 
PAST  AND  PRAYER  VIGIL  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  honored  to  be  a  participant  in  the 
second  congressional  fast  and  prayer 
vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
and  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  and  his 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Heinz]  for  their  hard  work 
in  organizing  this  fast  and  vigil. 

No  one  in  Congress  can  be  unfamil- 
iar with  the  downward  spiral  in  Jewish 


emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Many,  however,  may  be  unaware  of 
the  precise,  dangerously  low  levels  to 
which  emigration  figures  have  shrunk. 
Mr.  President,  the  grim  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  In  1983.  only  1.315 
Jews  were  able  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  so  that  they  might  freely  prac- 
tice their  religion.  This  figure  repre- 
sents a  98-percent  reduction  in  emigra- 
tion from  1979.  In  5  short  years,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  constructed  legal 
and  administrative  walls,  as  solid  and 
hard  as  those  of  any  real  prison, 
around  the  Jewish  population.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  only  229 
Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate.  It  ap- 
pears 1984  will  prove  a  sad  replay  of 
1983. 

As  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jewry  points  out,  the  growth  of  the 
Anti-Zionist  Committee  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  parallels  the  restrictive  emi- 
gration measures  exhibited  by  that 
country.  We  in  the  Western  World 
know  that  there  are  thousands  of  Jews 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  who  wish  to  emigrate, 
yet  the  Anti-Zionist  Committee  states 
that  all  Soviet  Jews  that  wish  to  leave 
have  already  done  so. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  religious  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  practicing  their  faith.  If 
that  is  so,  why  must  so  many  say  their 
prayers  in  the  darkness  of  their 
homes,  instead  of  the  light  of  the  syn- 
agogue? Why  is  it  a  criminal  offense 
for  someone  like  Josef  Begun  to  teach 
"H^rew  in  his  home?  Why  are  the 
chiMren  of  Jews  denied  higher  educa- 
tion and  employment  opportunities? 

We  l^now  that  the  persecution  exists. 
We  kiow  that  the  Soviet  Union  lies 
when /it  denies  it.  We  know  that  we 
must  speak  out,  petition,  write,  and 
put  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
let  these  people  go,  to  let  them  go  else- 
where where  their  human  dignity  and 
religious  faith  cannot  be  denied. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  the  West 
cannot  play  a  role  in  changing  the  re- 
pressive practices  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Clearly,  the  West  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. We  have  in  the  past,  and  we  can 
in  the  future. 

With  this  hope  and  goal  in  mind.  I 
am  adopting  Yakov  Mesh,  along  with 
his  wife  Maima  and  his  son  Marat,  for 
today's  fast  and  vigil.  Yakov  has  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  join  the  remainder 
of  his  family  in  Israel  many  times 
during  the  last  few  years.  Repeatedly 
promised  by  authorities  that  his  fami- 
ly's applications  were  "soon  to  be  ap- 
proved," all  three  have  been  denied 
emigration  on  each  occasion.  At  one 
point.  Yakov's  mother  asked  authori- 
ties why  the  latest  petition  had  been 
denied.  She  was  told  a  mistake  had 
been  made,  and  that  Yakov,  Maima. 
and  Marat  could  leave  in  3  or  4 
months.  That  was  over  5  years  ago. 
Clearly.  Yakov  is  a  victim  of  increas- 
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ingly  capricious,  vindictive,  and  repres- 
sive emigration  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Yakov  is  something  of  a  cause  cele- 
bre  in  my  home  State  of  Florida.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Joel 
Levin,  a  Miami  physician  who  has 
given  selflessly  of  his  time  and  ener- 
gies working  for  YakoVs  emigration. 
Joel  was  resporrsible  for  putting  to- 
gether a  boxing  exhibition  to  raise 
moneys  for  Yakovs  emigration  proc- 
essing some  time  ago.  At  one  point  in 
his  life.  Yakov  himself  was  a  boxer 
during  service  with  the  Army  sports 
section.  Joel  is  once  again  planning  a 
similar  exhibition  to  draw  attention  to 
Yakovs  unfortunate  situation. 

I  commend  Joels  efforts  to  get 
Yakov.  Maima,  and  his  now-ailing  son 
Marat  out  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
my  hope  that  he  is  successful  in  his 
campaign. 

As  Joel  well  knows,  the  hours  of 
effort  are  long,  and  the  frustrations 
and  disappointments  are  many,  for  all 
who  try  to  help  Soviet  Jewry.  This 
cannot  deter  us,  however— it  should 
only  move  us  to  redouble  our  labors.* 
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SUCCESSFUL  COOPERATIVE 
VENTURE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  plight  of  many  of 
our  older  neighborhoods  and  it  is 
indeed  heartening  to  find  an  inspiring 
demonstration  of  what  some  people  in 
the  city  of  Detroit  have  done  to  im- 
prove and  revitalize  their  community. 

Through  the  opening  of  the  Shop- 
pers Co-op  True  Value  Hardware 
Homecenter  in  northwest  Detroit,  we 
see.  and  are  encouraged  by.  self-help 
efforts  to  create  an  advantageous 
project  feasible  for  the  entire  commu- 
nity. 

About  4  years  ago.  president  of 
League  Life  Insurance  Co..  Robert 
Vanderbeek.  was  driving  along  a  strip 
of  wasting  buildings  and  vacant  lots 
when  the  thought  'wouldn't  it  be  nice 
if  •  •  •"  wouldn't  leave  his  mind.  But. 
"if  what'?"  was  the  unsolved  question. 
So,  League  Life  Insurance,  along  with 
the  National  Consumer  Coor>erative 
Bank,  each  provided  initial  seed 
money  totaling  $100,000  to  hire  two 
expert  research  firms  which  did  a  fea- 
sibility and  marketing  analysis  and 
identified  the  major  intersection  of  Li- 
vemois  and  Seven  Mile  as  a  prime  lo- 
cation for  a  shopping  center  develop- 
ment. 

The  next  step  bringing  the  co-op 
closer  to  its  creation,  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Community  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. This  committee  made  thou- 
sands of  phone  calls  to  recruit  their 
neighbors,  went  door  to  doof  distribut- 
ing literature,  and  hosted  home  and 
block  club  information  meetings  to 
enlist  community  support  and  recruit 
membership.  Within  6  months,  the 
Community  Advisory  Conunittee  and 


membership  services  staff  of  the  co-op 
raised  $125,000  equity  required  by  the 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
to  continue  the  project.  On  June  27. 
1983,  the  Livernois  Seven  Mile  Cooper- 
ative Services  Inc.  was  licensed  by  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Co-op  membership  through  stock 
purchases  began  to  grow.  Prom  the 
community's  eagerness  to  improve 
their  neighborhood,  co-op  membership 
is  now  up  to  1.400  with  investments  to- 
taling more  than  $316,000. 

The  Shoppers  Co-op  True  Value 
Hardware  Homecenter  will  have  a 
grand  opening  on  June  16.  1984.  The 
Shoppers  Co-op  store  is  one  of  three 
major  enterprises  which  constitute  a 
$4  million  shopping  center  project 
that  is  also  organized  as  a  cooperative. 
The  center  when  completed  later  this 
year  will  include  a  full  service  Farmer 
Jack  Super  Market,  and  a  branch  of 
the  First  Independence  National 
Bank.  These  three  busines.ses,  togeth- 
er with  League  Life  Insurance  Co..  will 
cooperatively  own  and  manage  the 
shopping  center  project. 

Attending  the  grand  opening  cere- 
mony will  be  representatives  of  the 
Federal.  State,  and  city  agencies  who 
helped  provide  financing  for  the  Shop- 
pers Co-op  and  the  co-op  shopping 
center.  Principal  among  these  are  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  through  the  UDAG  pro- 
gram, National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank.  Detroit  Community  Economic 
Development  Department.  Detroit 
Economic  Development  Corp..  and  the 
Detroit  Economic  Growth  Corp. 

The  success  of  this  entire  develop- 
ment is  based  upon  community  partici- 
pation and  support.  Even  before  the 
grand  opening  of  their  store,  the  resi- 
dents of  this  community  have  demon- 
strated emphatically  their  willingness 
and  their  desire  to  improve  their 
neighborhood  by  their  own  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  pride  in  this  Detroit 
community  for  their  innovation  on 
creating  the  Shoppers  Co-op  True 
Value  Hardware  Homecenter  and  for 
establishing  themselves,  not  only  as  a 
people  thinking  of  the  present,  but  as 
a  people  working  for  the  future.  This 
rebuilding  program  in  a  great  city— a 
community  which  has  been  among  the 
hardest  hit  with  economic  recession  in 
recent  years— is  an  inspiring  example 
of  individual  and  group  initiative. • 


SUPERFUND  AND  GROUND 
WATER  CONTAMINATION 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  4.  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  conducted  a 
field  hearing  in  my  home  State  of  New- 
Jersey.  The  subject  of  our  hearing  was 
the  Federal  Superfund  Program  and 
the  growing  problem  of  ground  water 
contamination  from  hazardous  wastes. 
An  important  impetus  to  our  holding 


the  hearing  on  this  subject  was  an  ex- 
cellent series  of  articles  from  the 
Asbury  Park  Press  special  report  enti- 
tled "Troubled  Waters."  As  the  au- 
thors of  these  articles  point  out,  too 
many  of  us  take  for  granted  the  qual- 
ity of  water  that  flows  from  our  taps. 
Yet,  the  number  of  victims  of  contami- 
nated water  grows  daily.  Over  500 
wells  in  New  Jersey  have  been  closed 
down  as  a  result  of  chemical  contami- 
nation in  the  last  few  years.  A  major 
source  of  the  problem  is  abandoned 
landfills  and  other  abandoned  hazard- 
ous wastesites. 

This  month,  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  will  be  con- 
sidering legislation  to  improve  and 
strengthen  our  Nation's  program  for 
cleaning  up  abandoned  hazardous 
waste  sites.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
committee  will  act  expeditiously  to  re- 
authorize a  comprehensive  Superfund 
Program  that  will,  among  other 
things,  better  protect  the  vital  ground 
water  supplies  in  New  Jersey  and 
other  States.  In  order  that  reauthor- 
ization can  be  realized  this  year,  the 
Senate  will  have  to  take  up  Superfund 
this  summer. 

The  threat  to  New  Jersey's  drinking 
water  underscores  the  need  to  move 
forward  without  delay  on  a  Superfund 
law  reauthorization.  This  country  has 
only  just  started  the  formidable  task 
of  cleaning  up  the  thousands  of  sites 
that  have  been  identified  by  EPA  and 
the  States.  The  tragically  slow  pace  of 
cleanup  has  frustrated  many  of  our 
citizens.  For  some,  the  proximity  of 
these  sites  and  exposure  to  hazardous 
wastes  through  contaminated  water 
and  air  have  irreversibly  altered  their 
lives:  children  lost  to  leukemia,  fami- 
lies forced  to  leave  their  homes  or, 
even  worse,  unable  to  leave  while  they 
wait  for  the  Government  to  respond. 

The  story  of  one  of  these  families, 
the  McCarthys  and  the  residents  of 
Legler  in  Jackson  Township.  NJ.  is  re- 
lated in  one  of  the  Asbury  Park  Press 
articles.  Jim  McCarthy  testified  before 
our  committee  and  recounted  the 
horror  of  water  tainted  with  38  chemi- 
cals. He  told  of  a  daughter  lost  to  a 
rare  kidney  cancer  at  9  months  old 
and  of  losing  a  kidney  himself.  The 
township  operated  a  landfill  were  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  liquid  wastes  were 
dumped  in  the  1970's.  These  wastes 
found  their  way  to  the  wells  of  the  97 
families  of  Legler. 

In  my  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  most 
common  route  of  exposure  to  hazard- 
ous chemicals  is  through  contaminat- 
ed drinking  water.  Over  60  percent  of 
the  drinking  water  comes  from 
ground-water  sources.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  State,  the  percentage 
climbs  to  90  percent.  The  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion estimates  that  all  but  3  of  the 
State's  85  Superfund  sites  are  candi- 
dates for  ground  water  contamination. 


At  the  47  where  studies  have  been 
completed,  all  of  the  sites  showed 
groimd  water  contamination  by  haz- 
ardous chemicals. 

Next  year,  my  State  is  ready  to  move 
ahead  with  cleanup  activity  at  69 
major  sites.  To  do  this,  the  State 
needs  $108  million  in  Federal  funds. 
This  is  far  in  excess  of  what  the  $640 
million  Superfund  can  promise.  With- 
out reauthorization,  the  fund  will  run 
out  of  money  in  fiscal  year  1985.  As  a 
result,  more  of  our  citizens  will  drink, 
cook,  and  bathe  in  contaminated  water 
with  eventual  costs  in  personal  suffer- 
ing and  in  monetary  compensation 
that  will  far  exceed  the  funds  needed 
for  expeditious  cleanup. 

I  ask  that  a  selection  of  excellent  ar- 
ticles from  the  special  report  by  the 
Asbury  Park  Press  appear  below  in  the 
Record.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  be  aUe  to  act  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Superfund  Program  before 
it  runs  out  of  money  and  slows  down 
the  critical  job  of  protecting  the 
public  from  the  dangers  of  ground- 
water contamination  by  hazardous 
wastes. 

The  articles  follow: 

Ground  Water  Crisis 
(By  Robin  Goldstein) 

The  dumps  are  bad  enough— the  over- 
stuffed landfills  and  toxic  waste  sites  laced 
with  putrid  lagoons.  They  scar  the  land- 
scape and  remind  us  of  the  distressing  side 
of  our  industrialized  modem  times. 

But  8LS  ugly  as  the  dumps  themselves  are, 
there  is  something  even  uglier  happening 
out  of  sight,  beneath  them.  A  vast  number 
of  the  nation's  waste  and  chemical  disposal 
sites  are  located  on  top  of  aquifers,  the  huge 
underground  reservoirs  that  provide  half  of 
the  country's  population  with  drinking 
water. 

In  countless  cases,  the  chemicals  and  toxic 
substances  heaped  on  the  dumps  seep  down 
through  a  thin  layer  of  earth  and  into  the 
underground  water  system.  And  once  the 
aquifers  are  contaminated,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  clean  them  up.  In  many  cases, 
the  contamination  will  remain  in  the  under- 
ground water  long  after  the  dump  that  |X>1- 
luted  it  has  been  removed. 

This  means  the  water  some  of  us  drink 
may  become  irreversibly  contaminated  and 
worse  yet,  toxic. 

The  most  sobering  aspect  of  groundwater 
contamination  is  how  little  officials  know 
about  it.  According  to  a  recent  report  by  the 
General  Aocounting  Office  in  Washington, 
the  "scope  and  nature"  of  the  pollution  is 
unmeasured,  although  use  of  ground 
water— what  the  underground  aquifers  are 
called— has  tripled  in  the  past  30  years. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  residents  in  the  Legler 
section  of  Jackson  Township  learned  first- 
hand about  ground  water  contamination 
when  340  of  them  found  their  wells  laced 
with  cancer-causing  chemicals.  A  court 
awarded  them  $15.6  million  in  damages  to 
compensate  for  the  physical  and  emotional 
distress  brought  on  by  ground-water  con- 
tamination caused  by  a  nearby  municipal 
landfill. 

The  Legler  problem  underscored  the  par- 
ticular threat  New  Jersey  faces.  Of  the  1,000 
or  so  hazardous  waste  sites  identified  by  the 
federal  government,  nearly  a  tenth  of  them 
are  in  New  Jersey. 


Scientists  estimate  that  the  nation's 
ground  water— the  water  that  flows  through 
sand  and  gravel  under  the  surface  of  the 
land— is  equal  in  volume  to  16  times  the 
amount  of  water  in  all  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
the  first  time  last  month  acknowledged  the 
seriousness  of  the  ground  water  pollution 
problem  by  creating  an  Office  of  Ground- 
water Protection.  That  office  is  now  review- 
ing a  national  ground  water  "strategy"  that 
concludes  that  ground  water  protection  is 
largely  a  state  problem. 

The  data  don't  exist  to  pinpoint  how  seri- 
ous a  problem  underground  water  contami- 
nation is. 

The  EPA  ground  water  office's  new  direc- 
tor, Marian  Mlay,  said  that  20  percent  of 
the  ground  water-fed  drinking  water  sup- 
plies in  the  country  are  now  showing  some 
traces  of  chemicals  and  pollutants,  although 
below  dangerous  levels. 

"We  want  to  prevent  something  more  seri- 
ous." she  said. 

"Although  ground  water  contamination  is 
a  significant  and  widespread  problem,  the 
extent  of  the  contamination  is  unicnown  be- 
cause no  comprehensive  national  data  base 
or  monitoring  program  exists,"  the  GAO  re- 
ported. 

Some  scientists  feel  it  is  time  for  EPA  to 
move  ahead  and  for  the  federal  government 
to  take  charge  of  the  ground  water  crisis. 

"EPA  is  not  doing  a  very  good  job  with 
ground- water."  said  Dr.  Henry  Cole,  senior 
scientist  at  the  Washington-based  Clean 
Water  Action  Project.  "The  agency's  pro- 
posed ground-water  protection  strategy  we 
find  to  be  highly  inadequate.  It's  not  man- 
datory but  voluntary  for  states  to  follow." 

Cole  feels  an  urgency  about  protecting 
ground  water  because  it  is  such  a  vulnerable 
resource. 

"Underground  water  is  different  than  sur- 
face water,  such  as  streams."  he  explained. 
"A  stream  may  move  at  20  to  30  miles  per 
hour,  which  gives  pollutants  time  to  dis- 
perse. But  ground  water  moves  about  10 
feet  in  a  month  or  a  year." 

As  a  result,  pollutants  stay  in  ground 
water,  undiluted,  for  months  or  years,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  them  out. 

"Two  years  after  concentrations  of  (pol- 
lutants) occur  in  the  water,  it  may  be 
sucked  up  into  someone's  well,"  Cole  said. 

Ground  water  contamination  can  come 
from  many  sources,  including  underground 
gasoline  storage  tanks,  road  salt,  pesticides 
and  industrial  sites.  But  an  EPA  study 
found  the  largest  polluter  of  ground  water 
to  be  hazardous  waste  sites. 

In  a  1982  study  of  929  hazardous  waste 
sites  around  the  country,  the  EPA  found 
that  ground-water  contamination  existed  at 
320  sites  and  was  suspected  at  326  other 
sites.  EPA  found  contaminated  drinking 
water  at  128  sites. 

This  makes  ground  water  contamination  a 
particular  concern  in  New  Jersey,  which  has 
100  of  the  nation's  worst-ranked  toxic  waste 
sites.  Additionally,  according  to  Cole,  much 
of  New  Jersey  is  covered  with  sand  and 
gravel,  the  kind  of  porous  materials  that 
allow  chemicals  to  seep  easily  into  water 
supplies. 

GAO  cites  a  1983  EPA  statement  that  410 
of  the  546  hazardous  waste  sites  on  the  Su- 
perfund National  Priority  List  have  ground 
water  contamination  problems. 

The  E]PA  and  the  states  joined  forces  in 
1978  to  begin  studying  disposal  sites  for  mu- 
nicipal, industrial,  agricultural  and  mining 
waste.  Of  31,400  sites  examined,  the  study 
found  that  nearly  50  percent  of  them  were 


located  over  thin,  permeable  layers  of  earth 
that  would  allow  substances  from  the  dump 
to  leach  into  the  water  table. 

That  may,  in  part,  explain  the  results  of  a 
1981  study  by  the  Council  of  Environmental 
Quality,  which  estimated  that  there  was 
ground  water  contamination  in  at  least  34 
and  possibly  40  states,  including  all  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Clean  Water  Action  Project's  Cole  be- 
lieves the  EPA  should  not  leave  such  a  wide- 
spread problem  to  be  dealt  with  piecemeal 
by  the  states.  But  EPA's  Ms.  Mlay  said  that 
the  sources  of  ground  water  contamination 
very  so  much  from  region  to  region  that  the 
problem  is  easier  for  state  and  local  officials 
to  handle. 

The  Northeast,  for  instance  has  problems 
with  road  salt  run-off,  while  agricultural 
states  worry  about  contamination  from  pes- 
ticides. Many  states  are  beginning  to  have 
problems  from  leaking  underground  storage 
tanks  for  gasoline  and  other  substances. 
The  underground  tanks,  an  innovation  to 
prevent  fires  about  the  time  of  World  War 
II,  are  now  aging  and  beginning  to  crack. 

Ms.  Mlay  said  that  underground  tanks  are 
best  regulated  by  local  officials. 

The  GAO  points  out  in  its  report,  howev- 
er, that  EPA  has  not  exercised  its  authority 
to  set  quality  standards  and  testing  require- 
ments for  ground  water.  For  many  chemi- 
cals, the  EPA  has  set  no  standard  for  how 
much  of  the  substance  can  be  present  in 
water  without  posing  a  danger  to  health. 

"If  you  have  no  standards,  there  is  no 
level  of  protection,"  said  Clean  Water 
Action  Project's  Cole.  With  no  national 
standards,  states  that  want  to  set  their  own 
stringent  standards  are  caught  in  a  dilem- 
ma. They  may  be  forced  to  loosen  their  own 
strictures  if  an  important  local  industry 
threatens  to  move  to  another  state  where 
the  standards  are  easier. 

The  EPA  strategy  now  under  review  does 
not  set  up  a  broad  base  of  standards.  It 
offers  technical  assistance  to  the  states  in 
preparing  their  own  ground  water  programs 
and  sets  up  categories  for  underground 
aquifers,  which  should  get  the  most  protec- 
tion. 

The  New  Strategy  "doesn't  come  near  to 
solving  the  problem."  Cole  said. 

But  with  ground  water  being  threatened 
by  everything  from  dumps  to  road  salt  and 
from  gasoline  to  pesticides,  any  solution  to 
the  growing  ground-water  problem  has  to 
weave  a  thin  line  between  environmental 
concerns  and  modern  reality. 

"Our  problem  is  finding  a  way  to  protect 
ground  water  without  closing  dovni  the 
country."  Ms.  Mlay  said. 

The  Idea  Is  To  Keep  New  Jersey's  Water 
Drinkable 

(By  Erlinda  Villamor) 

Water,  water  everywhere,  and  there's  a  lot 
of  it  to  drink  in  New  Jersey  from  under- 
ground sources— if  we  can  only  keep  it 
drinkable. 

Researchers  and  state  water  officials  are 
raising  a  warning  flag  over  the  continued 
fouling  of  our  ground  water,  the  largest  re- 
serve of  potable  water  New  Jersey  has.  It  is 
the  source  of  drinking  water  for  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  state  population. 

In  Monmouth,  Ocean  and  other  southern 
counties,  some  90  percent  of  the  population 
draws  its  drinking  supply  from  underground 
sources. 

Some  750  million  gallons  of  ground  water 
per  day   are   pumped   out   in   New  Jersey. 
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more  than  half  of  it  from  the  Coastal  Plain 
aquifers  of  South  Jersey. 

Experts  say  New  Jersey's  ground  water,  m 
its  natural  sUte,  is  generally  very  good  al 
though  in  some  areas  treatment  is  needed 
for  high  acidity,  hardness,  iron  and  manga 
nese  contents. 

But  high  population  and  industrial  densi 
ty  have  polluted  much  of  the  water  in  our 
aquifers.  According  to  the  latest  state  Water 
Quality  Inventory  Report,  there  are  no 
longer  any  major  aquifers  or  area  of  the 
state  untouched  by  groundwater  pollution 

No  one  has  any  idea  how  many  of  New 
Jerseys  approximately  35.000  potable  water 
wells  should  not  be  used  at  all  because  of  se 
rious  contamination. 

Smce  it  was  formed  13  years  ago.  the  state 
Bureau  of  Potable  Water  has  closeu  down 
771  public  and  nonpublic  supply  wells  ai 
unfit  sources  of  drinking  water  Most  were 
found  to  be  heavily  laced  with  organic  and 
industrial  chemicals. 

Evidence  also  has  surfaced  that  some  of 
the  slates  wells  have  been  contaminated 
with  suspected  carcinogens,  leading  to  more 
well  shutdowns. 

Three  years  ago.  a  Rutgers  Tniversity  re 
search  team  analyzed  samples  from  670 
wells.  Sixteen  percent  of  them  exceeded 
standards  for  one  or  more  of  eight  volatile 
organic  compounds  believed  to  cause  cancer 
in  animals.  Water  from  31  wells  contained 
chlorinated  pesticides  and  related  com- 
pounds, which  have  been  banned  or  restrict 
ed  because  of  their  toxic  nature  Three  were 
so  badly  contaminated  they  had  to  be  put 
out  of  service. 

In  smother  study,  scientists  commissioned 
by  the  state  for  the  Statewide  Water  Supply 
Plan  looked  into  their  glass  of  New  Jersey 
ground  water  and  found  a  bleak  picture: 
more  and  more  public  supply  and  domestic 
wells  contaminated  by  industrial  wastes  and 
spilled  chemicals  and  petroleum  products 

Despite  a  plethora  of  programs  aimed  at 
keeping  ground  water  pristine,  the  report 
said.  "There  has  not  been  a  significant  im- 
provement in  New  Jerseys  ground  water 
quality." 

New  Jersey's  water  pollution  control  laws 
are  considered  among  the  nation's  most 
stringent.  But  lack  of  money  and  manpower 
have  hampered  their  implementation,  ac 
cording  to  a  study  prepared  by  five  water 
consultant  firms.  Efforts  to  hall  ground 
water  contamination,  they  added,  are  limit 
ed  to  responding  to.  rather  than  anticipat- 
ing contamination  problems,  and  to  review- 
ing rather  than  deciding  the  feasibility  of 
siting  applications." 

The  State  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection,  the  sfudy  said,  is  figuratively 
drowming  in  a  sea  of  data  collection  activi- 
ties, including  surveys,  monitoring  programs 
and  computerized  manifests. 

DEP  officials  therefore  uncover  a  number 
of  problems  but  are  ill-equipped  to  solve 
them,  the  study  said. 

And  it's  no  empty  boast  when  state  water 
officials  say  New  Jersey  has  done  more  stud 
ies  on  water  than  most  other  states  in  the 
nation. 

"We've  found  more  chemicals  and  more 
problems  in  the  water  than  any  other 
states.'  says  Barker  HamiU  of  the  Bureau  of 
Potable  Water  Look  at  our  Superfund 
sites.  We've  identified  more  of  them  than 
many  other  states."  he  added,  ticking  off  a 
string  of  state  legislation  measures  and 
bond  issues  on  water  protection. 

"Once  contamination  of  groundwater 
occurs.'  says  Dr  Robert  K.  Tucker,  of  the 
Office  of  Cancer  and  Toxic  Substances  Re 
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search,  an  arm  of  the  DEP.  the  pollution  is 
exceptionally  persistent  and  extraordinarily 
difficult  and  expensive,  if  not  impossible,  to 
clean  up. " 

Thus  far.  shutting  down  wells  has  been 
the  state's  only  recourse  when  toxic  and 
carcinogenic  contamination  js  established. 

But  geologisus  say  we  cannot  afford  to 
continue  drilling  new  wells  and  pumping 
more  ground  water.  Plentiful  though  it  may 
be.  ground  water  is  not  exactly  renewable. 
True,  aquifers  replenish  themselves  as 
water  is  drawn  from  them,  but  they  can  also 
lose  the  ability  to  store  water.  The  region's 
aquifers  have  an  excellent  recharge  rate  and 
storage  rapacity,  but  studies  have  shown 
that  increased  pumping  and  severe  contami- 
nation are  beginning  to  wreak  havoc  on 
them. 

The  latest  Water  Quality  Inventory 
Report  estimates  a  lo.ss  over  the  next  .sever- 
al decades  of  from  40  million  to  50  million 
gallons  a  day  imgd)  of  potable  ground  water 
supplies  if  the  rate  of  aquifer  pollution  is 
not  abated. 

This  is  a  sutwtantial  portion  of  the  esti- 
mated 750  mgd  of  ground  water  used  daily 
in  New  Jersey,  .says  Keith  Robinson,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Planning  and  Standards  of  the 
Division  of  Water  Re.sources,  which  com- 
piled the  report. 

Already,  in  several  counties  in  North 
Jersey,  high  u.sage  is  straining  aquifers  and 
lowering  the  ground  water  levels,  stale 
water  officials  .say.  Researchers  report  that 
in  parts  of  olher  counties  such  as  Morris. 
Passaic,  Hunterdon,  Su.ssex  and  Warren, 
rock  aquifers  are  considered  poor  and  may 
not  withstand  more  well-dnlling  and  pump- 

Some  15  government  agencies  are  involved 
in  monitoring  ground  water  quality,  but 
their  efforts  are  uncoordinated  and  have 
not  produced  any  clear  idea  of  the  water 
level  and  qualil.,.  according  to  five  consult- 
ants for  the  statewide  Water  Supply  Plan. 
For  instance,  the  consultants  .said,  there  are 
no  estimates  of  the  capacity  of  the  states 
major  aquifer  systems. 

William  Allhoff.  program  manager  for  the 
slate  Geological  Survey,  an  enforcement 
arm  of  the  Division  of  Water  Resources, 
says  ground  water  problems  are  not  being 
investigated  as  quickly  as  they  should  be. 
We  usually  get  a  report  when  damage  has 
already  occurred."  he  said. 

The  Geological  Survey  investigates 
ground  water  contamination  for  the  state 
Spill  Fund  and  the  federal  Superfund  pro- 
grams 

Right  now  we  have  350  active  ground 
water  investigations."  Allhoff  said.  Of 
these.  22  are  in  Monmoulh  County  and  23 
in  Ocean  County,  he  said. 

His  office's  backlog  has  reached  some  four 
dozen  pollution  problems. 

In  1981.  Allhoff  said,  the  Geological 
Survey  investigated  220  instances  of  ground 
water  pollution.  By  the  end  of  last  year, 
there  were  nearly  350  under  investigation. 

"It's  a  severe  caseload.  Pollution  cases  are 
just  ballooning  We  have  nine  investigators, 
which  means  roughly  39  cases  to  a  person.' 
Even  so.  New  Jersey's  problem  of  contami- 
nated ground  water  hasn't  reached  the 
point  of  no  return.  The  quality  of  our 
ground  water  in  general  is  excellent.  It 
meets  national  standards  for  drinking  water 
as  well  if  not  better  than  any  other  state.' 
.says  Hamill  of  the  Bureau  of  Potable  Water. 
In  his  view,  much  of  the  concern  over 
ground  water  centers  around  chemicals  for 
which  no  standards  have  l>een  set. 

New  Jersey  has  done  much  bigger  studies 
than  most  other  states  for  these  chemicals, " 


Hamill  says.  The  fact  that  we  have  found 
more  chemicals  in  our  system  doesn't  mean 
we  have  more  of  them  than  in  other  states." 
What  is  proving  more  worrisome  are 
health  effects  of  toxic  chemicals  the  Rut- 
gers University  team  identified  in  a  study  of 
the  states  well  water.  Tucker,  the  head  re- 
searcher, warned  about  the  halogenated 
volatile  organic  compounds  his  team  found 
in  some  of  the  analyzed  wells. 

With  five  of  these  chemicals— with  such 
tongue-twisting  names  as  tetrachloride, 
chloroform,  dichloroethane,  tetrachloroeth- 
ylene  and  tricholorelhylene— there  is  evi- 
dence from  animal  tests  that  they  can  cause 
cancer. 

The  other  compounds  are  chemically  simi- 
lar to  known  carcinogens,  although  there  is 
no  laboratory  evidence  that  they  cause  ma- 
lignancy. Most  of  these  chemicals  are  used 
in  industry  as  degreasing  solvents.  Because 
they  are  highly  volatile  and  easily  find  their 
way  into  the  environment,  these  suspected 
carcinogens  move  easily  with  the  ground 
water  flow  and  linger  just  above  it. 

■  They  are  the  most  serious  threat  to  our 
ground  water  resources, "  Tucker  said.  Their 
presence  in  our  ground  water  Is  linked  to 
the  large  amount  of  synthetic  chemicals 
produced  and  used  in  the  state,  he  said. 

Studies  show  that  landfills  are  the  most 
substantial  source  of  ground  water  pollution 
in  New  Jersey. 

Of  the  slate's  300  registered  landfills,  only 
seven  are  lined.  In  addition,  there  are  134 
known  abandoned  landfills  and  illegal 
dumpsiies  that  continue  to  contaminate 
New  Jersey's  underground  water  system. 

Studies  have  shown  that  an  average  land- 
fill in  New  Jersey  generates  some  18  million 
gallons  of  leachate  every  year.  That  trans- 
lates into  some  seven  billion  gallons  of  the 
toxic  brew  of  chloride,  iron.  lead,  copper, 
sodium,  nitrate,  pathogens  and  olher  haz- 
ardous substances. 

Petroleum  and  chemical  spills  are  a  grow- 
ing threat  to  ground  water  supplies.  In  1981. 
the  stale  Division  of  Waste  Management, 
which  is  responsible  for  responding  to  spills, 
reported  2.512  spills. 

A  significant'  amount  of  such  materials 
seeps  underground.  DEP  officials  say. 

Ground  water  pollution  is  generally  more 
difficult  to  trace  and  eliminate  than  surface 
pollution.  Thai's  why  authorities  say  that 
minimizing  spill  incidents  is  considered  so 
essential. 

The  stale  has  a  spill  emergency  response 
plan  and  a  spill  prevention  program  but 
they  are  woefully  inadequate,  according  to  a 
report  of  an  investigation  by  the  Public  In- 
terest Research  Group  The  majority  of  ac- 
cidental spills  reported  are  caused  by  under- 
ground storage  tanks  and  buried  pipelines, 
especially  in  industrial  parts  of  the  state. 

A  House  Without  Water  Not  a  Home 
(By  Susan  De  Santis) 

Gilmer  Ulrich.  who  has  arthritis,  used  to 
bathe  in  a  hot  tub  to  relieve  the  pain.  Now. 
she  likens  her  bath  to  sitting  in  a  tub  of  red 
pepper. 

Her  neighbor.  Beverly  Kelly,  never  hesi- 
tated to  use  water  for  drinking  and  cooking. 
But  now,  she  can't  differentiate  between 
the  water  and  perked  coffee. 

Georgette  E,  Beuth  never  worried  aljout 
the  purity  of  her  well  water.  Now.  a  row  of 
dying  mimosa  trees  makes  her  wonder  about 
her  own  mortality. 

These  are  some  of  the  residents  of  South 
Union  Street  in  Stafford  Township  and 
their  fears  are  justifed. 


Chemicals  that  have  caused  cancer  in  ani- 
mals have  been  found  in  their  well  water. 

Tetrachloroethylene.  trichloroethylene 
and  dichloroethylene  have  been  detected  In 
at  least  lOO  wells  in  Stafford  Township.  In 
some,  the  levels  were  well  below  the  state 
limit  of  100  parts  per  billion:  others  had 
concentrations  three  times  higher. 

The  State  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  has  said  there's  no  immediate 
health  ri»k.  but  warned  residents  whose 
wells  have  high  levels  of  the  contaminants 
not  to  use  the  water. 

"There's  no  particular  guarantee  because 
next  week  somebody  can  do  a  study  to  find 
this  thing  is  much  worse."  said  Barker 
Hamill,  an  environmental  engineer  with  the 
DEPs  Division  of  Water  Resources.  'But  if 
I  had  to  summarize  it.  water  is  safer  than 
people  think  it  is. 

"I  think  for  some  people,  the  thought  of 
their  water  tieing  contaminated  is  worse 
than  the  actual  contamination."  Hamill 
said. 

Take  the  experience  of  Joseph  and  Bever- 
ly Kelly,  whose  son.  Matthew,  3.  has  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  turning  on  and  drinking 
the  tap  water.  He  knows  he  must  use  water 
from  gallon  jugs  supplied  by  relatives. 

"Here  you  are  jeopardizing  your  family's 
health, "  Mrs.  Kelly  said.  "Is  one  of  your 
children  going  to  come  down  with  cancer  10 
years  from  now?  The  threat  of  cancer  is  all 
around  us." 

"This  may  be  a  little  thing  to  them."  Mrs. 
Kelly  said  of  the  authorities  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  problem.  "But  for  30  families 
to  go  on  like  this  for  a  year,  at  the  very  least 
they  should  get  us  water  right  outside  our 
door— not  direct  us  up  the  street  to  low-con- 
taminated water  that  looks  like  perked 
coffee  after  a  day  or  two." 

Mrs.  Kelly's  problems  started  in  June. 
The  Ocean  County  Utilities  Authority 
began  installing  interceptor  lines  at  South 
Union  Street,  dropping  the  water  table  and 
inadvertently  bringing  the  chemicals  to  the 
surface  when  water  consumption  resumed. 

The  source  of  the  chemicals  isn't  knowrn. 
Officials  l»elieve  they  could  have  been  indus- 
trial byproducts  lying  dormant  below  the 
ground  a  couple  of  decades. 

"It  started  way  back  when  with  ciga- 
rettes," Mrs.  Kelly  said  of  her  concern  for 
the  environment. 

"So,  I  gave  up  cigarettes  10  years  ago. 
Then,  it  was  one  thing  right  after  the  other. 
You  hear  little  bits  and  pieces.  There's  too 
many  pressures.  It's  a  constant  worry  as  a 
parent:  How  do  you  protect  your  kids  from 
being  exposed  to  it?" 

Alwut  50  miles  away  in  the  Morganville 
section  of  Marlboro  Township.  Prank  Dreu- 
sicke  and  his  wife,  Betty,  can  identify  with 
the  Kelly  family.  They  and  sons.  Mark.  4. 
and  David,  1,  live  about  a  mile  from  Burnt 
Fly  Bog. 

The  federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  considers  the  bog  one  of  the  most 
polluted  hazardous  waste  sites  in  the  coun- 
try. The  160-acre  tract  near  Spring  Valley 
Road  and  Tylers  Lane  is  known  to  contain 
polychlorlnated  biphenyls.  lead,  arsenic  and 
cadmium. 

The  EPA  has  promised  to  spend  $7.3  mil- 
lion over  the  next  two  years  to  clean  up  the 
bog.  but  the  Dreusickes  wonder  if  they  are 
endangering  the  health  of  their  family  in 
the  meantime. 

Dreusicie  is  a  member  of  the  Burnt  FHy 
Bog  Citizens  Advisory,  a  group  that  pres- 
sures state  and  federal  officials  to  clean  up 
the  bog. 

"I  told  the  committee  if  I  were  Rockefel- 
ler's son.  you  wouldn't  see  me  here."  Dreu- 


sicke  said,  explaining  that  if  money  didn't 
matter  he  would  have  moved  away  long  ago. 

"If  you  are  in  a  life-threatening  situation, 
naturally  you  are  going  to  leave,"  Mrs. 
Dreusicke  added. 

The  Dreusickes  live  on  five  acres  of  prop- 
erty off  Spring  Valley  Road.  Outside  the 
windows  of  their  living  room,  a  meandering 
path  and  the  dense  trees  otiscure  all  evi- 
dence of  the  proximity  of  Burnt  Fly  Bog. 

But  there  are  constant  psychological  re- 
minders of  the  bog's  presence. 

Mrs.  Dreusicke  had  a  miscarriage  between 
the  births  of  her  two  sons,  and  she  wonders 
if  pollutants  from  the  bog  could  have  been 
the  cause. 

Dreusicke  closed  his  well  and  paid  $1,200 
to  hook  into  water  supplied  by  Marlboro 
Township  when  tests  for  lead  in  his  water 
hovered  around  the  state  limit  of  .05  parts 
per  million. 

One  part  per  million  is  the  equivalent  of 
an  apple  in  2,000  barrels  of  apples,  a  very 
small  quantity,  indeed. 

Dreusicke  is  careful  not  to  overreact  to 
the  test  results.  He  realizes  there  are  certain 
risks  in  an  industrial  society.  As  a  contract 
administrator  for  Du  Pont  in  Linden,  he 
sees  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

"They  want  the  best  of  all  worlds."  he 
says  of  consumers  who  promote  environ- 
mental Issues,  but  aren't  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  consumer  goods  once  pol- 
lution control  is  implemented. 

The  control  of  hazardous  wastes  is  a  sci- 
ence in  its  infancy,  he  adds,  and  the  often- 
conflicting  analyses  of  health  risks  can 
prove  baffling  to  victims  of  environmental 
pollution. 

"There  is  no  magic  test  for  the  four  mil- 
lion chemicals."  admitted  Joseph  Przywara. 
environmental  health  coordinator  for  Ocean 
County. 

"In  most  cases,  in  these  concentrations, 
they  are  irritants  to  the  skin, "  Przywara 
said  of  the  chemicals  found  in  the  Stafford 
Township  wells.  "Usually,  it  affects  the  liver 
system  or  kidney  system.  We  don't  know 
what's  going  to  happen  over  time." 

John  Preczewski,  an  engineer  with  the 
DEP's  Division  of  Water  Resources,  said  two 
deep  test  wells  will  be  drilled  at  South 
Union  Street  to  determine  if  water  can  be 
drawn  from  a  lower  aquifer  under  a  layer  of 
clay. 

"■you're  working  with  something  in  the 
dark."  Preczewski  said.  "It's  like  being 
bUnd. " 

It  will  be  a  year  next  month  that  Stafford 
Township  residents  have  been  living  with 
polluted  water.  Stafford  Mayor  Carl  Block 
admires  their  patience. 

"What  goes  by  as  a  week  for  me  seems 
months  to  them  because  they  have  to  deal 
with  it  day  in  and  day  out,"  Block  said. 

But  he  thinks  the  residents  are  lucky  that 
something  is  being  done  about  their  prob- 
lem. 

"There's  nothing  to  say  that  there  is  not 
another  part  of  the  township  with  a  worse 
pollution  problem  that  they  just  didn't  dis- 
cover yet,"  he  said. 

Clifford  Beuth.  who  lives  with  his  wife 
Georgette  on  South  Union  Street,  is  willing 
to  take  that  gamble.  He  has  put  his  house 
up  for  sale. 

Beuth  bought  the  house  20  years  ago  for 
$14,000.  but  the  house,  with  its  wood-burn- 
ing stove,  large  kitchen  and  country  charm 
should  be  worth  $65,000  today. 

Olga  Osusky,  real  estate  agent  for  Centu- 
ry 21  Parade  of  Homes  in  Stafford  Town- 
ship, said  she  doubts  anyone  will  buy  the 
house  until  a  pure  water  supply  is  available. 


"One  person  looked  at  the  house  and 
found  out  about  the  water  and  we  have 
never  heard  about  it  again,"  Beuth  said.  "I 
have  been  trying  to  build  equity  in  this 
home  for  20  years." 

"We're  paying  taxes  on  something  that 
isn't  worth  a  dime,"  Georgette  added. 

Legler  Verdict  Sent  a  Clear  Message,  but 
It's  Not  Over 

(By  Daniel  S.  Clay)  \ 

For  97  families  living  in  the  Legler  section 
of  Jackson  Township,  years  of  fear,  frustra- 
tion and  struggle  were  capped  by  a  shining 
moment  on  Nov.  16  when  they  got  the  word. 
An  Ocean  County  jury  had  awarded  them 
$15.6  million  for  their  suffering  as  a  result 
of  water  pollution. 

The  award  was  interpreted  as  a  clear 
warning  to  government  agencies  and  indus- 
tries. No  longer  could  they  expect  to  escape 
punishment  after  injuring  and  endangering 
people  by  polluting  their  water. 

After  years  of  litigation,  the  Legler  folks 
and  their  lawyers  had  proven  that  the  town- 
ship's operation  of  the  dump  at  Homestead 
Road  led  to  the  contamination  of  their 
wells,  causing  them  physical  and  mental  an- 
guish. 

Barring  a  successful  appeal,  the  township 
and  its  insurance  companies  will  have  to 
pay.  And  the  ruling  established  a  precedent 
being  used  in  pollution  suits  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

The  aftermath  was  expected  to  be  a 
return  to  the  relative  quiet  of  normal  family 
and  community  life,  a  time  to  put  behind 
the  memory  of  that  landfill  with  the  stench 
and  rats  and  the  fouled  wells. 

The  expected  serenity  T.-as  short-lived, 
though.  The  federal  Enviro.^^sntal  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  reported  that  the  asbestos 
level  in  the  municipal  water  Legler  residents 
now  use  was  relatively  high. 

In  fact,  said  the  EPA,  the  Legler  water 
system,  built  after  the  well  contamination, 
had  one  of  the  highest  asbestos  filjer  counts 
in  the  state. 

So,  after  staying  away  from  township 
meetings  for  a  while,  some  Legler  residents 
are  back,  raising  their  voices  anew  even 
though  authorities  maintain  there's  no 
proof  asbestos  in  water  is  as  hazardous  as 
airborne  asbestos. 

Families  that  had  hoped  to  take  the 
money,  sell  their  homes  and  move  away  feel 
entrapped.  There's  no  market  for  their 
homes,  and  the  money  has  been  slow  in 
coming. 

The  bulk  of  the  jury  award  must  await 
the  outcome  of  an  appeal.  Several  families, 
though,  have  gotten  partial  payments  rang- 
ing from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  $15,000  as 
settlements  with  other  defendants. 

The  appeal  isn't  expected  to  be  resolved 
before  January.  Meanwhile,  the  interest 
clock  on  the  $15.6  million  award  is  ticking 
away  to  the  tune  of  $5,100  a  day.  It  could 
add  another  $2  million  if  the  decision  stands 
till  the  end  of  this  year. 

Forty-six  other  residents  of  the  Legler  sec- 
tion have  filed  a  notice  that  they  will  be 
seeking  the  same  compensation  for  their 
suffering  during  the  1972  to  1980  period  the 
landfill  was  open. 

Lawyer  Arnold  Lakind.  Lawrence  Town- 
ship, who  helped  prepare  the  Legler  case, 
sees  "defendants  becoming  much  more  re- 
sponsive. They  acknowledge  that  people  can 
be  hurt  and  they're  much  quicker  to  act." 

Example:  A  month  after  the  Legler  ver- 
dict, Allied  Fisher,  a  chemical  repackaging 
firm   in   Bridgewater  Township,  agreed  to 
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pay  to  hook  up  470  homes  to  the  municipal 
water  system  as  a  paratial  solution  to  a 
problem  of  several  years. 

In  Niagara  Palls,  NY..  Lois  Gibbs.  presi 
dent    of    the    Homeowners    Association    of 
Love  Canal,  said  the  Legler  outcome   has 
given  residents  of  the  Love  Canal  new  hope 
in  their  suit  against  Hooker  Chemical  Co. 

In  that  case.  1.300  residents  sued  the  com- 
pany and  the  city.  Hooker  had  offered  S8 
million  to  settle,  she  .said,  but  there  are 
almost  three  times  as  many  people  involved, 
and  they  are  seeking  damages  for  physical 
injuries. 

She  said  residents  are  considering  a  $20 
million  settlement  offer  which  would  in 
elude  S8  million  from  Hooker  and  the  bal 
ance  from  insurance  companies.  If  90  per- 
cent of  the  residents  agree,  that  would  end 
the  case. 

Anthony  Roisman,  a  former  Justice  De 
partment  lawyer  now  affiliated  with  a 
Washington-based  law  firm  dealing  in  envi- 
rorunental  matters,  said  corporations  have 
become  more  serious  about  how  they  treat 
the  environment. 

He  cites  a  Harvard  University  study  that 
had  taken  a  strong  position  on  the  reliabil- 
ity of  evidence  linking  infant  deaths  and 
leukemia  to  polluted  water. 

The  Legler  residents  charged,  and  the 
jury  agreed,  that  the  township  was  negli- 
gent in  permitting  cancer-causing  chemicals 
to  be  dumped  into  the  landfill,  and  that  led 
to  contamination  of  their  wells. 

Of  the  $15.6  million.  $8  million  was  award 
ed  to  provide  medical  surveillance.  $5  mil- 
lion for  what  had  happened  to  the  quality 
of  life  and  $2  million  for  past,  present  and 
future  emotional  distress. 

In  their  suit,  Legler  residents  cited  the 
deaths  of  three  infants  from  kidney  diseases 
during  the  years  tjie  landfill  was  open,  and 
they  claimed  others  suffered  kidney  and 
liver  problems.  But  a  ruling  by  Superior 
Court  Judge  James  M.  Havey  denied  them 
the  right  to  collect  for  major  illnesses  and 
death. 

However,  that  legal  door  may  not  be 
closed  entirely,  according  to  lawyer  Lakind. 
who  cites  a  suit  in  federal  court  in  which 
damages  are  being  sought  for  deaths  and 
other  kidney  diseases  caused  by  water  pollu- 
tion. 

Still  to  l)e  resolved  by  Judge  Havey  is  how- 
much  each  Jackson  Township  insurance  car- 
rier and  the  township  itself  n-.ust  pay. 

.Susan  and  James  McCarthy.  Route  571. 
had  planned  to  take  the  more  than  $200,000 
awarded  to  their  family  and  head  for  New- 
Hampshire.  They  lost  an  infant  girl  to  a 
rare  kidney  disease  in  1975.  and  they  had 
hoped  to  go  to  an  area  where  the  environ- 
ment is  clean. 

'"We  felt  we  were  on  cloud  nine  for  a 
couple  of  months."  Mrs.  McCarthy  said. 
Then  they  picked  up  the  newspaper  one  day 
and  read  atwut  the  asbestos  fibers. 

McCarthy,  who  said  he  has  his  ow-^n  filtra- 
tion system  in  his  home,  said  this  latest 
problem  convinced  htm  that  -you  cant 
trust  government  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  people;  you  have  to  protect  yourself." 

Anthony  Massaro.  another  of  the  success- 
ful plaintiffs,  believes  the  case  proves  "you 
can  fight  city  hall  and  win."  And  he  believes 
the  township  is  much  more  concerned  at>out 
the  asbestos  problem  now  than  it  was  about 
the  landfill  pollution. 

In  August  1972.  the  first  load  of  liquid 
waste  trickled  through  the  porous  sand  at 
the  new  landfill  on  Homestead  Road  m 
Legler.  It  soon  became  a  torrent  reaching 
110,000  gallons  a  day. 


The  sandy  soil  wsis  more  porous  than  ad- 
jacent areas  l)ecause  the  township  waa  using 
the  former  site  of  an  ilmenite  mining  oper- 
ation. 

Tests  in  C>ctot>er,  1978,  showed  wells  were 
contaminated.  On  Nov  8,  1978.  the  word 
went  out  that  well  water  was  polluted.  And 
for  the  next  17  months,  the  township  sup- 
plied residents  with  17-gallon  drums  of 
water. 

County:  Water  OK 

Armed  with  a  $98,000  grant.  Ocean 
County  spent  the  last  18  months  monitoring 
its  shallow  water  aquifers. 

Results  showed  no  harmful  levels  of  pol- 
lutants, except  for  some  elevated  chloride 
levels  in  coastal  wells,  says  Alan  Avery,  di- 
rector of  the  county's  Water  Quality 
Project. 

-The  sampling  showed  a  very  good  water 
quality."  Avery  reports. 

The  study  was  a  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  county,  the  state  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  and  the  United 
Stales  Geological  Survey  to  develop  a  moni- 
toring program  for  shallow-  aquifers  used  for 
water  supplies. 

-We  took  samples  from  more  than  200  lo- 
cations in  the  county  in  all  the  aquifer  sec- 
tions, especially  the  Kirkwood  and  Cohan- 
sey  aquifers."  Avery  said.  Those  samples 
done  by  the  USGS  were  analyzed  by  the 
Ocean  County  Board  of  Health  and  sent  to 
the  USGS.  The  Rovernment  recommended 
sampling  sites  and  procedures  to  follow  if 
the  county  wanted  to  embark  on  its  own 
monitoring  system  in  the  future." 

Should  Ocean  County  choose  to.  Avery 
said,  the  system  would  be  based  on  docu- 
mented samples  for  comparisons. 

A  Fragile  Resource 

Too  many  of  us.  for  too  long,  have  taken 
for  granted  the  quality  of  the  water  that 
flows  from  our  taps.  At  a  casual  glance, 
water  seemed  the  most  renewable  of  re- 
sources. 

But  water  is  as  vulnerable  as  it  is  abun- 
dant. Members  of  97  families  in  the  Legler 
section  of  Jackson  Township  recently  were 
awarded  judgments  totaling  more  than  $15 
million  against  township  authorities  and 
others  who  permitted  the  dumping  of 
cancer-causing  chemicals  that  polluted  the 
private  wells  that  supplied  their  homes. 

Here  in  New  Jersey,  a  dangerous  deficien- 
cy exists  in  safeguards  for  w-ater  users:  Stale 
government  lacks  the  resources  to  independ- 
ently sample  and  test  its  1,450  wastewater 
plants  and  620  water  purveyors  on  any  basis 
that  could  be  called  systematic  or  compre- 
hensive. Most  testing  that  is  performed  is 
done  by  plant  operators.  And  testing  laws 
make  no  mention  of  the  estimated  200,000 
residents  who  draw  their  water  from  private 
wells. 

On  the  federal  level,  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  acknowledged 
only  this  year  the  serious  threat  to  ground 
water.  Last  month,  the  EPA  created  an 
Office  of  Groundwater  Protection,  but  its 
strategy  to  date  -doesn't  come  close  to  solv- 
ing the  problem,'-  according  to  one  scientist. 
It  sets  up  no  broad  base  of  standards  for  the 
purity  and  protection  of  water  sources.  Of 
546  hazardous  waste  sites  in  the  United 
States  isolated  under  the  Superfund  legisla- 
tion. 410  have  ground  water  contamination 
problems.  More  than  100  of  those  sites  are 
located  in  highly  industrialized,  densely 
populated  New  Jersey:  there  are  600  known 
toxic  waste  sites  in  the  state. 


The  news  is  not  all  bad;  the  quality  of 
ground  water  in  its  natural  state  is  excel- 
lent. But  the  latest  state  Water  Quality  In- 
ventory Report  says  no  major  aquifers  or 
areas  of  the  state  remain  untouched  by 
ground  water  pollution. 

But  the  number  of  wells  that  yield  such 
water  is  diminishing;  no  one  knows  to  what 
extent. 

The  problem  is  not  one  of  knowledge,  but 
of  resolve.  A  great  variety  of  problems 
exists— polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs)  in 
fish  from  coastal  waters,  bacteria-polluted 
clams  that  can  cause  hepatitis,  a  variety  of 
inorganic  pollutants  that  infiltrate  water 
supplies,  and  sewage-borne  bacteria  that 
cause  or  aggravate  a  variety  of  ailments,  es- 
pecially in  the  very  young  and  the  ill. 

One  major  trouble  spot  soon  may  be  alle- 
viated. The  federal  EPA  last  month  ruled 
out  continued  dumping  of  sewage  sludge  at 
an  ocean  site  just  12  miles  off  Sandy  Hook. 
But  it  will  take  the  sea  years  to  recover 
from  decades  of  dumping. 

A  variety  of  legislative  remedies  has  been 
offered,  from  the  federal  Superfund  law 
that  authorized  $1.6  billion  over  five  years 
to  clean  up  hazardous  waste  sites,  to  the 
proposed  renewal,  sponsored  by  Rep.  James 
J.  Howard,  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  help 
fund  new-  and  improved  sewage  treatment 
plants.  Also  being  considered  is  an  increased 
state  liquor  tax  that  would  generate  a  bil- 
lion-dollar trust  fund  to  clean  up  toxic 
waste  sites,  purify  contaminated  water 
sources  and  fund  research.  Rep.  James  J. 
Florio's  federal  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act.  passed  by  the  House  and 
awaiting  Senate  action,  would  create  a  na- 
tional ground  water  commission,  establish 
standards  for  dealing  with  hazardous  waste, 
and  fund  ground  water  research.  And  in 
Trenton,  the  state  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  is  required  under  a  new 
law  to  issue  a  more  comprehensive  schedule 
for  testing  public  water  supplies. 

In  the  end.  public  knowledge  of  the  issues, 
and  public  resolve,  will  carry  the  day— or 
apathy  will.  It  is  a  sad  phenomenon  that 
water,  once  abundant,  pure  and  cheap,  has 
become  so  jeopardized,  and  potentially  so 
costly.  But  we  must  either  pay  the  price  for 
clean  water,  or  face  the  day  when  water 
supplies  will  be  neither  abundant  nor  safe 
enough  to  use  with  confidence  whenever  we 
wish.* 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  25TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  TROUT  UNLIM- 
ITED 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Trout  Unlimited,  founded  in  Michigan 
by  Mr.  George  Mason  in  1959  as  a  na- 
tional trout  and  salmon  resource  con- 
servation organization. 

Trout  Unlimiteds  special  anniversa- 
ry celebration  will  be  held  in  Traverse 
City,  MI  on  June  14-17.  Today,  more 
than  35.000  members  belong  to  this  or- 
ganization and  many  will  celebrate  the 
25th  anniversary  in  Michigan.  Trout 
Unlimited  has  affiliate  chapters  in 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Japan. 

Trout  Unlimited  was  established  by 
Mr.  George  Mason,  president  of  Amer- 
ican Motors,  who  loved  to  fish  the  Au- 
Sable  River,  still  a  major  source  of 
trout.  Other  fishermen,  such  as  Mr. 
George  Griffith,  were  concerned  about 


the  future  of  wild  trout  and  made 
great  contributions  to  the  future  of 
Trout  Unlimited. 

Trout  Unlimited  works  with  State 
and  Federal  fishery  agencies  in  scien- 
tific research  and  field  projects,  helps 
physicall}r  clean  up  streams  and  lakes, 
restores  degraded  trout  and  salmon 
habitat,  and  conducts  water  quality 
surveillance  programs.  This  organiza- 
tion also  supports  maintaining  the  ge- 
netic integrity  of  unique  trout,  salmon 
and  steelhead  stocks  and  protecting 
salmonid  habitat  by  supporting  good 
forestry  and  agricultural  practices. 

It  is  through  chapters  and  councils 
that  Trout  Unlimited's  conservation  is 
accomplished.  Members  devote  their 
valuable  volunteer  time  to  performing 
stream  improvement  projects  which 
benefit  the  coldwater  fishery.  They 
also  support  local  research  and  work 
with  other  groups  on  projects  of 
common  Interest. 

I  commend  Trout  Unlimited  for  its 
25  years  of  conservation  efforts.* 


CONGRATULATING  MARY  V. 
BECK  ON  50  YEARS  OP  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
17,  the  Ukrainian  American  communi- 
ty is  sponsoring  a  testimonial  banquet 
honoring  a  distinguished  Ukrainian 
American  and  a  very  special  person, 
Mary  V.  Beck.  In  50  years  of  service  to 
the  American  and  Ukrainian  commu- 
nities, Mary  Beck  has  been  a  trailblaz- 
er.  She  was  the  first  woman  elected  to 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
Detroit;  the  first  woman  elected  to  be 
the  president  pro  tem  of  the  council; 
the  first  woman  elected  to  be  the 
president  of  the  common  council  and 
acting  mayor  of  Detroit:  and  the  first 
woman  to  be  appointed  as  chairperson 
of  the  Wayne  County  Port  Commis- 
sion. And  these  are  just  a  few  of  her 
firsts. 

Although  we  did  not  quite  serve  on 
the  council  at  the  same  time,  her  abili- 
ty and  interest  in  making  government 
efficient,  responsive,  and  caring  were 
known  and  admired  long  after  she  left. 
Her  tireless  efforts  to  serve  the  people 
of  Detroit  in  an  individual  and  mean- 
ingful wa^  should  be  a  model  for  those 
who  seek  to  hold  public  office. 

Mary  Beck's  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  the  plight  of  dissidents  in 
Communist  countries  also  demon- 
strates her  concern  for  people  and  the 
difficult  challenges  they  confront.  As 
the  executive  director  of  the  Ukraini- 
an Information  Bureau,  she  continues 
to  speak  out  at  fonims  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  on  behalf  of  those 
who  are  oppressed  and  yearn  to  be 
free.  Her  persistence  and  determina- 
tion have  carved  out  a  special  place  for 
her  as  a  spokesperson  for  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

This  coming  Siuiday  many  people 
will  pay  tribute  to  Mary  Beck.  Today, 


here  is  the  Senate,  I  wanted  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  let  my  colleagues 
know  of  her  long  and  continuing 
record  of  service  and  to  convey  to  her 
my  warmest  congratulations  on  this 
celebration  of  her  50  years  of  public 
service.0 


ORDER  FOR  H.R.  5565  TO  BE 
HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House,  H.R. 
5565,  a  bill  concerning  the  relocation 
of  certain  Federal  facilities  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  it  be  held  at  the 
desk  pending  further  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  HATFIELD 
BILL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Hatfield 
bill,  introduced  today,  dealing  with  al- 
lowing the  buy-out  of  certain  forest 
service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment timber  contracts,  be  jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  PLACING  SENATE  RESO- 
LUTION 404  DIRECTLY  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Reso- 
lution 404,  congratulating  the  Boston 
Celtics,  introduced  by  Senator  Kenne- 
dy today,  be  placed  directly  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10130  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  this  evening,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  special  orders  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each  for  Senators 
DoMENici,  Proxmire,  and  Levin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing those  special  orders,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  to  not  extend  beyond  11:30 
a.m.,  during  which  Senators  may 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  2  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing routine  morning  business,  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  we  will 
be  able  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  832.  which  is  H.R.  4616 
pertaining  to  restraints  in  motor  vehi- 
cles for  child  seats  under  a  very  brief 
time  agreement. 

If  this  is  possible,  there  will  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  that.  If  it  is  not  possible,  it 
would  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  return  to  the  pending  measure, 
which  is  the  Defense  Department  au- 
thorization bill. 

I  might  state  that  the  Senate  is  ex- 
pected to  stay  in  session  very  late  to- 
morrow night  in  the  hope  of  finishing 
the  DOD  authorization  bill  this  week. 
In  addition  to  that,  it  is  fairly  appar- 
ent that  there  will  in  all  probability  be 
a  rollcall  vote  before  12  noon  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes;  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  has 
attempted  to  clear  Calendar  Order  No. 
832,  H.R.  4616.  for  this  evening. 

I  am  supportive  of  the  amendment 
relating  to  a  national  drinking  age.  I 
want  very  much  to  see  that  amend- 
ment adopted.  I  have  attempted  to  get 
clearance  so  that  I  could  go  back  to 
the  Senator  and  give  him  a  favorable 
response.  But  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
night— and  at  a  point  several  hours 
before  this  hour  of  the  night— it 
became  impossible  to  clear  this  legisla- 
tion because  so  many  Senators  are  not 
in  their  offices. 

However,  I  want  to  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  it  will  be  my  in- 
tention again  in  the  morning  to  renew 
our  efforts.  I  personally  feel  that  we 
can  clear  this  matter  for  him.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  cleared  so  that  no  amend- 
ments to  it  would  be  in  order.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  cleared  for  a  very  short 
time  for  debate. 

I  just  want  to  assure  the  Senator 
that  in  the  morning,  when  the  tele- 
phones are  operating  and  the  staffs 
are  in  their  offices,  we  will  make  our 
run  again  to  see  if  we  can  help  him  get 
an  order  in  this  matter. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
he  is  willing  to  make  the  effort  he  has 
made  this  evening. 

We  all  understand  that  last-minute 
requests  sometimes  run  into  tempo- 
rary snags.  We  hope  to  do  our  best  to 
clear  that  bill  for  action  tomorrow,  if 
at  all  possible. 

I  will  state,  however,  that  the  under- 
standing we  have  with  the  managers 
of  the  DOD  bill  is  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  have  action  on  the  DOD  bill 
interrupted,  and  that  is  understand- 
able. If  it  cannot  be  cleared  by  the 
time  we  proceed  on  that  bill,  we  will 
proceed  with  the  regular  DOD  bill  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  it  is  cleared,  it  will  be 
with  the  understanding  that  it  will  be 
taken  up  at  an  early  hour. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  should  not  interrupt 
action  on  the  DOD  bill  more  than  a 
half  hour.  I  will  try  to  do  it  in  less 
than  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  the  hope  on 
this  side.  We  hope  that  can  be  done.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President. 


if 


there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
12:10  a.m..  Thursday.  June  14.  1984. 
the  Senate  recessed  until  Thursday, 
June  14.  1984.  at  10:30  a.m. 


June  13,  1984 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  13.  1984: 

Department  op  State 

John  William  Shirley,  of  Illinois,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipoteniary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  United  Re- 
public of  Tanzania. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.    Gen.   James   M.    Rockwell,    121-20- 
9150,  U.S.  Army. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rev.  James  W.  Lyons,  pastor,  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Volo,  IL,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  for  He  is 
good,  for  his  kindness  endures  forever. 
Who  can  tell  the  mighty  deeds  of  the 
Lord,  or  proclaim  all  His  praises? 
Happy  are  they  who  observe  what  is 
right,  who  do  always  what  is  fust— 
Psalm  106. 

O  all  Wise,  all  loving,  and  almighty 
God,  we  thank  You  for  bringing  us  out 
of  nothtnerness,  and  creating  us,  we 
thank  You  for  giving  us  our  families, 
our  relatives,  and  our  friends,  we 
thank  You  for  our  citizenship  in  this 
great  Nation,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Because  You  have  created  us  and 
given  IB  countless  blessings.  You 
above  everyone  and  everything  know 
how  we  should  think,  how  we  should 
love,  and  how  we  should  act. 

We  therefore  pray  to  You.  O  Lord  of 
all,  that  You  enlighten  the  minds  and 
inflame  the  hearts  of  our  legislators 
with  Your  wisdom  and  love.  With 
Your  necessary  and  merciful  help  may 
the  laws  of  our  Nation  always  be  a  re- 
flection of  Your  just  and  loving  eter- 
nal law. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  I,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  (tands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr, 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  axuiounced 
that  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Gorton,  and 
Mr.  Bumpers  be  additional  conferees 
solely  for  consideration  of  title  IV  of 
division  B  of  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4170)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  tax  reform,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


FATHER  JAMES  W.  LYONS 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  tuid  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pride  in  being  the  sponsor  of  the 
priest  who  delivered  our  profound 
prayer  this  morning.  He  is  a  remarka- 
ble man,  having  served  seven  parishes 


in  Illinois  and  presently  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Volo. 

He  has  been  a  Catholic  chaplain  in  a 
number  of  associations.  He  has  de- 
grees from  Northwestern,  Mundelein, 
DePaul  Universities,  and  he  is  a  pro- 
found student. 

In  addition  to  being  a  theologian,  he 
is  both  an  author  and  a  teacher.  In 
one  of  his  specialities  he  seems  to  con- 
centrate on  the  theology  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  that  of  Cardinal  Newman, 

But,  above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  a 
good  priest. 

On  a  professional  note,  I  take  pride 
in  having  him  come  from  my  home 
State  of  Illinois  and  pray  so  eloquently 
for  us  all.  But  on  a  personal  note  I 
take  special  joy  in  presenting  Father 
Lyons  to  the  House.  His  mother  and 
father,  Frank  and  Mae  Lyons,  were 
dear  friends  of  my  mother  and  father, 
Matt  and  Isabel  O'Brien,  And  after 
Frank  died,  my  father  asked  Mae 
Lyons  to  come  and  serve  as  his  secre- 
tary and  she  did  for  many  years. 

So  I  somehow  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  wherever  they  are,  Matt  O'Brien 
and  Isabel,  Frank  Lyons  and  Mae, 
took  great  pleasure  in  today's  opening 
prayer. 


THE  ELBE  SUMMIT  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
the  time-honored  American  tradition 
of  bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy,  I 
am  joining  the  Republican  leader  of 
the  Senate,  Senator  Baker,  and  the 
Republican  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator 
Percy,  in  calling  on  the  President  to 
hold  a  summit  meeting  with  the  leader 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  know  who  will  be  our  Presi- 
dent next  spring,  but  I  do  know  that 
whoever  occupies  the  White  House 
will  have  as  his  overriding  task  the 
preservation  of  peace— a  task  which  is 
simply  not  feasible  without  regular 
periodic  summit  meetings  between  the 
American  and  Soviet  leadership. 

Forty  years  ago  next  spring,  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  troops  linked  up  on  the 
Elbe  River  in  Germany  in  an  unforget- 
table moment  of  victory  over  the 
bloody  tyranny  of  Hitler  and  his  Nazi 
regime.  Today  I  am  introducing  the 
Elbe  resolution  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  schedule  a  serious,  well-pre- 
pared sununit  for  April  25,  1985— the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Elbe  River 
linkup— and  to  Inaugurate  an  annual 


summit  meeting  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  surely  is  no 
panacea,  but  it  is  a  prudent  first  step 
toward  a  more  sane  and  less  dangerous 
world  in  this  nuclear  age. 


THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  contains  an  article 
in  which  two  prominent  economists  of 
divergent  views,  Milton  Friedman  and 
John  Kenneth  Gailbraith,  predict  a 
10-percent  inflation  rate  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  This  is  just  one  more  sign 
that  the  economy  is  turning  down- 
ward. 

Interest  rates  have  been  rising  since 
March— the  prime  rate  is  now  12.5  per- 
cent. America's  economic  growth 
slowed  to  just  3  percent  in  the  second 
quarter,  and  the  April  trade  deficit 
soared  by  19  percent. 

Things  are  even  worse  in  Wisconsin 
and  the  Midwest.  The  short-lived  re- 
covery did  little  to  lift  the  Midwest 
and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  out  of  the 
economic  hole  the  area  has  found 
itself  in  for  3  years. 

Unemployment  remains  high  at  8.3 
percent  in  Wisconsin.  The  State  lost 
more  than  80,000  manufacturing  jobs 
during  the  recession. 

In  Wisconsin's  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  the  situation  remains  bleak.  A 
number  of  announced  and  completed 
plant  closings  have  put  thousands  of 
jobs  in  jeopardy. 

We  now  face  the  prospect  of  higher 
inflation,  increased  unemployment, 
and  continued  high  interest  rates.  The 
basic  American  dream— owning  a 
home— is  no  more  than  a  wish  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  The  time  has  come 
for  definitive  action  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, create  more  jobs,  bring  down  inter- 
est rates,  and  put  our  economy  back 
on  track.  Until  we  take  the  steps  to 
biing  about  a  real  recovery,  the  Mid- 
west will  continue  to  suffer. 

People  keep  talking  about  the  eco- 
nomic boom.  Well,  the  boom  has  been 
lowered  on  the  Midwest. 


PROTECT  OUR  CHILDREN  ACT 
(Mr.  McCAIN  asked  and  was  given 


sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

jiCAIN.   Mr.   Speaker,   today, 
the  Presiaent  of  the  United  State  will 


permis 

minut< 

remarl 

Mr. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is '^O?  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member\on  the  floor. 
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officially  open  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  Children.  This  event  marks 
the  culmination  of  years  of  effort  to 
nationally  coordinate  the  search  for 
missing  children.  At  this  time.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  most  appropriate  to 
introduce  legislation  that  I  believe  will 
protect  our  children  from  those  who 
abduct,  exploit,  and  even  murder 
them. 

There  is  no  need  to  coddle  those  who 
would  steal  our  children  from  us.  It  is 
time  to  deal  with  this  activity  in  a 
manner  which  fits  its  heinous  nature. 
The  answer  is  to  remove  these  individ- 
uals from  society  on  a  permanent 
basis,  so  that  no  other  children  will  be 
lost  to  them.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  too 
harsh  to  say  that  one  who  kidnaps  a 
child  has  forfeited  his  right  for  free- 
dom. If  we  will  not  stand  up  for  our 
children,  who  will? 

The  Protect  Our  Children  Act  will 
provide  for  a  mandatory  life  sentence 
without  parole  for  any  nonparent  who 
kidnaps  a  minor.  If  a  homicide  results 
from  such  a  kidnapping,  then  this  leg- 
islation then  calls  for  the  imposition 
of  the  death  penalty. 

Missing  children  are  a  tragic  prob- 
lem for  families  in  every  neighborhood 
from  cities  to  rural  areas.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  demands  the  attention  of 
each  one  of  us.  and  prevention  is  the 
answer.  The  common  good  of  our 
country  demands  that  we  take  a 
strong  stand  on  the  problem  of  vio- 
lence against  our  children. 

There  is  no  room  in  our  society  for 
people  who  would  abduct  or  kill  inno- 
cent children.  Support  for  this  initia- 
tive shows  that  we  have  the  courage  to 
fight  the  battle  to  protect  our  chil- 
dren. I  ask  for  your  support. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF    H.R.    5541.    PUBLIC    BROAD 
CASTING      AMENDMENTS      ACT 
OF  1984 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-837)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  521)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5541)  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  extend  certain  authorizations 
of  appropriations  contained  in  such 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


The  American  people  will  not  tolerate 
excuses;  they  want  action. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 
The   SPEAKER.    This    is    Calendar 

Wednesday.   The   Clerk   will 

committees. 
The  Clerk  called  the  committees. 


call   the 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5399.  INTELLIGENCE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1985 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-836)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  520)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5399)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1985  for  intelligence  and  intelli- 
gence-related activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity staff,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO 
VIDING     FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF   H.R.   3282.   WATER   QUALITY 
RENEWAL  ACT  OF  1984 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-838)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  522)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3282)  to 
amend    the   Federal    Water   Pollution 
Control  Act  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
of  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  waters, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PERIODIC  SUMMIT  TALKS  ON 
ARMS  CONTROL 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members,  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
achieve  some  form  of  meaningful  arms 
control,  there  must  be  periodic  summit 
talks  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  That  was  the  advice  that 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Baker  gave  to 
the  President:  and  it  is  good  advice. 

Clearly,  the  world  is  disappointed 
that  President  Reagan  did  not  heed 
this  advice.  How  long  will  we  go  with  a 
buildup  of  costly  and  potentially 
deadly  arms  without  the  United  States 
and  Russia  coming  to  the  table? 

Mr.  F»resident,  you  ought  to  reexam- 
ine Senator  Baker's  good  advice,  for 
what  is  at  stake  is  peace  in  the  world. 


ANTISATELLITE  WEAPONS 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  addressed  the  House  on  the  question 
of  seeking  negotiations  to  secure  an 
arms  control  agreement  on  antisatel- 
lile  weapons. 

I  note  with  keen  interest  that  last 
night,  the  other  body  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  requiring  Presidential  certifi- 
cation that  the  United  States  is  nego- 
tiating in  good  faith  with  the  Soviets 
to  secure  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
agreement  with  the  strictest  limita- 
tions on  antisatellite  weapons  consist- 
ent with  U.S.  national  security  inter- 
ests. 

I  believe  that  the  House-passed  test 
moratorium  is  a  stronger  tool  for  forc- 
ing this  administration  off  dead  center 
on  the  question  of  ASAT  arms  control, 
and  hope  it  will  be  upheld  in  confer- 
ence. But  with  this  action  of  the  other 
body,  the  Congress  has  clearly  ex- 
pressed its  strong  support  for  vigorous 
pursuit  of  arms  control  on  this  poten- 
tially destabilizing  issue. 

Again.  I  express  my  hope  that  the 
President  will  take  this  widespread 
congressional  sentiment  to  heart  and 
show  a  willingness  to  take  the  Soviets 
up  on  their  offer  to  negotiate  an 
ASAT  treaty. 

The  American  peoj^le  and  the  Con- 
gress want  the  administration  to  move 
ahead  on  arms  control  opportunities. 


ON  THE  BOSTON  CELTICS  CAP- 
TURING THE  NBA  WORLD  BAS- 
KETBALL TITLE 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  they  were  called  Kel- 
tics— Celtics— the  great  Irish  warriors. 
Living  up  to  their  namesakes  last 
night  in  Boston  Garden,  the  Boston 
Celtics  captured  their  15th  world 
championship  banner  by  smashing  the 
L.A.  Lakers.  111-102.  In  this  thrilling 
series,  the  Celtics  showed  the  Nation 
that  perseverance,  when  combined 
with  a  multitude  of  talent  and  a  great 
coach,  is  what  leads  to  the  glory. 

Standing  head  and  shoulders  over 
even  his  tallest  adversaries,  however, 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  player  that 
ever  lived,  Larry  Bird.  With  the  sight- 
ing of  a  hawk,  the  arm  span  of  an 
eagle,  and  the  humility  of  an  ostrich, 
Larry  Bird  has  shown  the  doubters 
what  being  a  good,  clean,  professional 
sportsman  is  all  about. 

Cedric  Maxwell's  performance  last 
night  was  nothing  less  than  stellar,  as 
well,  scoring  24  points  against  a  tough 
Lakers  defense. 

I  salute  the  world  champion  Celtics 
on  their  great  series  victory  last  night, 
and  join  with  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  city  of 
Boston  in  singing  their  praises. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  just  wonder— the 
gentleman  is  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee   and   I   wonder  if   he   has 


given  any  thought  to  a  Federal  grant 
to  provide  air-conditioning  at  Boston 
Garden,  so  that  those  poor  players 
from  the  west  coast  who  are  used  to 
heat  but  not  humidity  might  be  able 
to  play  on  an  equal  playing  field  next 
time  around? 

Mr.  <X)NTE.  My  warriors  do  not 
need  air-conditioning.  In  fact,  it's  un- 
fortunate that  we  ever  got  it  here  in 
the  Capitol.  We  would  be  out  of  here 
by  now. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPELAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Siljander]  is  rec- 
ognized, and  the  Chair  wishes  to  state 
that  this  will  be  the  last  1  minute  of 
the  day.  j 


H.R.  5432.  THE  PLAT  TAX  BILL 

(Mr.  SILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Fortune  magazine 
recently  did  a  comparison  article  on 
flat  tax  bills.  Jack  Kemp's  bill,  the 
Bradley-Gephardt,  and  my  bill.  House 
Resolution  5432.  They  labeled  two 
concerns  against  my  flat  tax  bill  which 
I  would  like  to  address  this  morning. 

The  first  one  that  it  would  be 
against  Is  the  poor.  Well,  did  they  not 
notice  that  in  the  flat  tax  bill,  H.R. 
5432.  it  has  a  $2,000  exemption  for 
each  member  of  the  family  for  the 
poor?  So  an  average  family  of  five 
would  have  a  $10,000  exemption  from 
all  taxes.  That  certainly  is  not  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  poor. 

Point  No.  2:  It  may  have  a  $20  billion 
loss  of  revenues,  said  the  Fortune 
magazine  article.  No.  1,  the  economic 
stimulus  of  giving  up  to  a  50-percent 
tax  cut  to  those  incomes  under 
$35,000,  the  fact  that  our  bill.  H.R. 
5432,  has  a  3-year  amnesty  program, 
and  broadening  the  base  of  all  taxpay- 
ers whether  they  make  $1  million  or 
$15,000  in  the  fact  that  they  will  pay 
equally  10  percent  of  their  income  in 
taxes  with  some  exemptions  and  de- 
ductions. 

In  fact,  we  are  eliminating  most  ex- 
emptions and  deductions  which  would 
broaden  the  tax  base. 

All  that  leads  to  a  net  gain  to  the 
Federal  budget,  according  to  a  dynam- 
ic model  of  the  Heritage  Foundation. 

So.  I  ask  support  of  the  10-percent 
flat  tax,  House  Resolution  5432,  a 
simple  and  fair  tax  system. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1983 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  519  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1510. 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1510)  to  revise  and 
reform  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday, 
June  12,  1984,  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  considered  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment,  which  is 
only  subject  to  amendment  by  the 
amendments  made  in  order  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  519. 

Amendment  No.  1 1  is  in  order  at  this 
time. 

At  this  time,  without  objection, 
before  having  the  next  amendment  of- 
fered, the  Chair  now  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 

ZOLI]. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mazzoli]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  moment 
to  more  or  less  set  the  stage  for  where 
we  are  today  and  where  we  have  been 
and  where  we  hope  to  go. 

Let  me  first  thank  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  think  that  the  diligence  and 
attentiveness  and  the  willingness  to 
spend  long  hours  working  on  this  has 
enabled  us  to  reach  this  point.  I  think 
last  night  shows  this  when,  at  the  very 
late  hour  of  10:30.  almost  11  o'clock, 
there  were  hundreds  of  Members  still 
here  in  the  Chamber  and  on  the  Hill.  I 
think  they  are  serving  their  constitu- 
encies very  well  by  that  type  of  atten- 
tiveness and  that  kind  of  diligence. 
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Let  me  mention  that  we  did  have  a 
historic  debate.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
very  difficult  issue.  Immigration  is 
how  America  came  to  be  America.  Im- 
migration is  how  we  remain  a  strong 
Nation  and  how  we  will  be  able  to 
weather  the  storms  of  the  years  ahead 
into  the  21st  century. 

So,  accordingly,  things  that  were 
said  have  to  be  said  because  they  are 
felt  very  deeply.  We  all  came  from 
someplace.  We  all  have  different  back- 
grounds and  therefore  we  tell  our  spe- 
cific stories  spanning  quite  a  few  years 
and  quite  a  long  Odyssey.  Therefore 
they  have  to  be  spoken  of  in  heartfelt 
terms. 


I  did  note,  and  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  House  and  those  who  are 
observing  the  proceedings  of  the 
House,  they  should  note  the  lack  of 
the  ad  hominem  comment,  the  very 
absence  of  the  kind  of  waspishness 
and  rancor  which  people  said  definite- 
ly would  characterize  this  debate. 
They  swore  that  this  debate  would 
cause  the  House  to  dissolve  into 
rancor  and  vilification  and  screaming 
charges  back  and  forth. 

I  think  those  who  observe  this 
debate  and  those  who  have  attended  it 
have  found  the  level  of  discourse  to  be 
eloquent,  to  have  risen  to  the  point,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  said 
last  night,  to  have  risen  to  the  level  of 
oral  history— the  history  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  which  each  of  us  repre- 
sents. 

Let  me  at  the  same  time  suggest 
that  because  the  very  nature  of  the 
problem  is  emotional,  there  may  be 
the  tendency  to  add  a  certain  combi- 
nation of  words  designed  to  describe 
the  Member's  heartfelt  feelings,  but  at 
the  same  time  those  very  words  might 
have  a  tendency  to  cause  another 
Member  some  disquiet  and  some  dis- 
comfort. 

Let  me  suggest,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  who  has  worked  on 
this  subject  for  4  years  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  for  scores  of  years, 
no  one  on  either  side  of  this  issue 
reaches  this  point  by  reason  of  nar- 
rowness or  pettiness.  We  reach  this  po- 
sition because  we  feel  strongly  on  this 
important  subject. 

So,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  for 
the  remainder  of  today  and  tomorrow 
and  however  long  it  takes,  to  look  at 
the  matter  with  restraint  and  with 
calm  and  with  the  dignity  which  has 
characterized  the  debate  to  this  point. 

Let  me  once  again  thank  the  Chair.  I 
cannot,  and  I  think  the  House  carmot, 
fully  appreciate  the  diligence,  the  im- 
partiality, the  fairness  of  the  Chair. 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher],  one  of  the  outstanding  pre- 
siding officers  in  the  history  of  this 
Chamber,  has  once  again,  through  2 
very  long  days,  presided  with  the  kind 
of  dignity  and  competency  which 
marks  his  tenure  in  the  House.  And 
has,  as  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
said,  made  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Kentucky  delegation. 

The  Members  of  the  House  would  be 
advised  that  I.  or  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  who  is  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  will  advise  the  House  on 
the  amendments  which  are  difficult. 
Some  amendments  we  can  approve 
and  some  we  will  have  to  reject. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  pays 
attention.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roybal],  who  is  the 
author  of  many  of  the  amendments 
here,  is,  of  course,  against  the  bill  and 
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will  remain  against  the  bill.  Obviously, 
amendments  that  the  gentleman 
offers  or  are  offered  by  others  in  his 
behalf  should  be  rejected,  for  the  most 
part.  Some  might  be  approved.  But  for 
the  most  part,  they  are  designed  to 
wreck  the  bill,  to  wreck  its  symmetry, 
to  wreck  its  balance. 

I  should  also  remind  the  House  that 
we  t)egged  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  RoYBAL]  to  develop  a  so- 
called  bill,  a  package,  a  symmetrical 
package,  something  we  could  look  at 
to  see  if  it  had  balance  and  if  it  had 
symmetry.  But  the  gentleman  refused 
to  do  that.  He  insisted  upon  breaking 
his  bill  up  into  several  parts  and  intro- 
ducing all  those  parts.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee deferred  to  the  gentleman  and 
he  now  can  make  all  his  amendments 
in  order. 

But  I  again  respectfully  recommend 
to  the  House,  look  at  the  committee 
version.  It  begins  at  Alpha  and  ends  at 
Omega.  It  begins  at  A  and  ends  at  Z.  It 
lineally  progresses  through  the  whole 
sweep  of  immigration  reform  and  I 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali 
fomias  amendment  does  not  have 
that  kind  of  balance  and  reach  and 
symmetry. 

Let  me  suggest  also  that  no  one 
should  thwart  the  will  of  the  House. 
We.  by  a  very  strong  vote  of  291  to 
111.  approved  the  rule  to  allow  the  bill 
to  be  brought  up  for  debate.  I  would 
suggest  that  that  very  strong  vole  is 
an  indication,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  said  yesterday,  the  House 
has  gone  strongly  on  record  to  do 
something  and  on  record  not  to  do 
nothing  with  respect  to  immigration 
reform. 

So  do  not  let  individual  Members 
thwart  the  will  of  the  House.  We  want 
to  work  the  will  of  the  House  and  it  is 
only  worked  by  having  a  final  vote  on 
the  issue. 

The  final  thing  I  would  recommend, 
if  the  Members  of  the  House  have  a 
moment  to  read  in  the  Post  this  morn- 
ing an  article  by  the  columnist.  Mr. 
William  Raspberry,  on  the  issue  of  im- 
migration reform  and  specifically  on 
the  issue  of  Simpson-Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Raspberry  does  not  reach  any 
final  conclusion  in  his  article,  but  he 
does  speculate  that  there  has  been  an 
effort  made  to  make  the  terminology, 
"Simpson-Mazzoli,"  a  buzz  word  or  a 
code  word  for  some  sort  of  anti-His- 
panic sentiment. 

But  when  you  .separate  the  compo- 
nent parts  all  the  polls  indicate  that 
the  component  parts  employer  sanc- 
tions, or  legalization,  are  approved  by 
the  great  majority  of  American 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  lastly  conclude  that  I  hope 
Members  will  read  the  article  that  sug- 
gests the  bill  before  the  House.  H.R. 
1510,  the  immigration  reform  bill,  is  a 
good  bill,  a  solid  bill,  well  thought  out. 
I  think  it  achieves  the  purposes  of  im- 
migration reform  which  is  humane 
and  thoughtful  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  effective. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  wish  that  the  gentleman 
would  refrain  from  referring  to  this 
bill  as  immigration  reform  because 
there  is  no  immigration  reform  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  reclaim  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoli 1  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Walker  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  way  in  which  he 
has  handled  the  bill,  too.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  have  done 
an  excellent  job  of  managing  the  bill 
on  the  floor.  We  want  to  thank  you. 

I  would  just  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  or  not,  as  we  reach  midweek, 
he  has  any  feel  for  the  schedule  for 
the  rest  of  the  week  so  that  some  of 
the  Members  who  are  getting  con- 
cerned about  schedules  would  have 
some  idea. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was 
attempting  to  reach  that.  too. 

Basically  speaking,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  was  of  the  opinion 
that  if  the  House  were  to  work  speed- 
ily we  could  probably  finish  this  bill- 
it  is  conceivable— like  midevening  to- 
morrow night.  9:30.  10  o'clock.  I  think 
we  could. 

Now  that  is  asking  a  lot  and  it  is 
asking  a  lot  of  allentiveness  and  it 
may  require,  quite  frankly,  certain 
limits  on  debate  on  certain  areas  of 
the  bill. 

Now  that  is  to  say  not  lacking  fair- 
ness and  letting  everyone  have  a  full 
opportunity,  but  there  might  be  some 
need  to  put  certain  limits. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  feels 
there  are  perhaps  10  amendments  in 
this  remaining  bill,  even  though  we 
have  completed  11  amendments  and 
we  have  a  total  of  69  made  in  order,  we 
have  made  pretty  good  progress.  10  of 


them  or  so  would  be  probably  such 
that  we  would  have  a  fair  amount  of 
debate.  But  I  think  we  could  finish  it. 
We  can  certainly  finish  by  Friday, 
early  Friday,  say  noon  Friday,  which 
is  what  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, had  sort  of  targeted. 

It  will  take  cooperation.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  certainly  is  will- 
ing to  cooperate  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Now.  one  of  the  things  that  the  gen- 
tleman forgot  to  mention  was  that  the 
compromise  bill  that  I  presented  was  a 
result  of  4  months'  work  on  the  part 
of  a  cross  section  of  the  communities. 
Hispanic.  Asian,  church  groups,  civil 
rights  groups,  that  sat  down  for  4 
months  to  work  on  this  bill. 
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We  presented  the  bill  February  22  of 
this  year;  but  you  refused  to  have 
hearings  on  it. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  reclaim  my  time 
from  the  gentleman,  and  I  would  ex- 
plain to  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  people  who  are  observing  the 
proceedings,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky requested  2  years  ago  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  please 
issue  this  bill,  please  bring  this  legisla- 
tion to  us  so  that  we  could  look  at  it. 
The  gentleman  did  not  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoli] has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  In  addressing  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
when  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
appeared  before  the  Democratic 
Caucus  and  explained  where  we  were 
in  the  bill.  I  recited  every  instance  in 
which  I  myself  went  to  the  gentle- 
man's office,  I  myself  deferred  to  the 
gentleman's  seniority  and  his  exper- 
tise on  this  knowledge,  and  came  to 
him  and  asked  him  for  his  input.  I 
recall  the  instances  where  the  gentle- 
man appeared  before  our  committee,  I 
recall  the  instances  where  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  called  the  gentle- 
man in  order  to  get  information,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  is  an  expert  in 
this  field,  and  I  want  that  kind  of 
wisdom  and  I  need  that  kind  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  wishes  to  proceed. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  re- 
members vividly  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives—the gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky asking  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roybal]  at  the  informal 
meeting  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
would  the  gentleman  please  submit  his 
bill  as  a  bill,  it  would  be  made  in  order, 
it  would  be  given  4  hours  of  debate,  or 
whatever  the  gentleman  wished.  The 
gentleman  refused  to  issue  his  bill  as  a 
substitute  bill.  Therefore  the  House  is 
unable  to  look  at  the  so-called  Roybal 
bill  as  a  bill.  We  do  rrat  know  if  it  is 
symmetrical,  we  do  not  know  if  it  is 
balanced,  we  do  not  know  if  it  is  fair, 
we  do  not  know  if  it  is  himiane  be- 
cause we  have  never  seen  the  Roybal 
bill. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Of  course  you  do  not 
know,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  that 
you  yourself  refused  to  have  hearings. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  is  in- 
correct. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  legislation  was 
introduced  on  February  22. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
claim my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  for  the 
House  to  proceed.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  his  indulgence  and  the  House  for 
its  indulgence.  All  I  say  is  that  we 
have  a  good  bill  before  you,  and  try  to 
help  your  committee. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  LuNCREN]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  full  5  minutes.  I 
just  want  to  say  that  what  we  have 
done  in  the  past  and  how  we  got  here 
is  of  interest  to  some.  The  point  is 
that  we  have  a  bill  before  us  right 
now.  I  would  hope  that  we  will  deal 
with  each  amendment  as  they  come  up 
and  not  use  time  on  individual  amend- 
ments to  argue  other  amendments.  We 
will  have  an  opportunity  later  on 
today  to  have  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  to  strike 
sanctions.  So,  please,  let  us  not  argue 
about  whether  we  should  have  sanc- 
tions or  not  have  sanctions  on  the 
other  amendments  before  we  get 
there. 

I  will  be  constrained,  as  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  will  be,  to 
ask  unanimous  consent,  if  not  move, 
that  we  limit  time  here  if  we  are  going 
to  repeat  the  same  arguments  on 
every  amendment  in  the  same  section. 
I  believe  the  Rules  Committee  has 
been  most  generous  in  giving,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  said, 
every  shade  of  opinion  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  with  respect  to  the  major 
elements  of  this  bill.  I  would  be  hope- 
ful that  we  could  finish  this  bill  by  to- 


morrow evening.  I  have  my  doubts  as 
to  whether  that  is  truly  possible.  But  I 
should  say  to  the  Members  who  have 
asked  or  inquired  as  to  when  we  might 
finish  it,  I  think  you  ought  to  make 
plans  that  we  will  be  here  Friday.  I 
think  you  also  ought  to  make  plans 
that  we  will  be  here  next  week  if  we 
are  going  to  take  extended  periods  of 
time  to  reiterate  arguments  that  are 
made  on  each  individual  amendment. 

I  hope  the  Members  would  at  least 
grant  the  level  of  intelligence  and  at- 
tention to  their  colleagues  that  they 
are  due,  such  that  we  do  not  repeat 
the  same  arguments  each  time,  believ- 
ing that  Members  cannot  retain  the 
arguments  from  one  amendment  to 
the  next.  And'  if  in  fact  there  are  re- 
quests made  for  limiting  time,  I  hope 
it  is  fully  understood  that  that  will  not 
be  made  in  any  effort  to  cut  off  legiti- 
mate debate;  but  if  debate  becomes 
repetitious  and  if  what  we  are  to  have 
is  the  interim  amendments  to  be  used 
to  argue  over  and  over  again  the  ulti- 
mate arguments  of  the  final  amend- 
ments in  a  section,  I  will  certainly  sup- 
port an  effort  to  cut  off  debate. 

Last,  I  would  say  people  should  be 
aware  that  every  indication  we  have 
from  the  Speaker  and  the  leadership 
is  that  we  are  going  to  work  on  this 
bill  until  we  finish  it.  So  if  Members 
somehow  think  we  are  going  to  kill 
this  bill  by  excessive  debate— and  by 
that  I  mean  debate  that  is  repetitious 
and  does  not  go  to  the  amendment 
before  the  Members  on  the  floor— 
they  are  wrong.  All  they  are  doing  is  a 
disservice  to  their  fellow  Members.  I 
do  not  want  to  have  Members  here  on 
Friday  after  Friday  or  Monday  after 
Monday  for  votes,  but  I  will  urge  that 
upon  the  Speaker,  as  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  will,  if  that  is 
going  to  be  the  will  of  those  who  want 
to  defeat  this  bill. 

In  other  words,  if  you  want  to  defeat 
this  bill,  defeat  it  openly,  on  votes,  but 
please  do  not  have  an  effort  to  argue 
and  reargue  other  amendments  while 
a  particular  amendment  that  has  vir- 
tually nothing  to  do  with  that  argu- 
ment is  before  us. 

So  I  hope  we  can  proceed  with  the 
next  amendment. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  so  far  the  debate  has 
gone  quite  well.  I  think  for  the  sensi- 
tivity of  this  issue  that  each  amend- 
ment has  been  given  its  full  viewing.  I 
believe  that  those  of  us  who  oppose 
the  bill  have  and  will  continue  to  talk 
on  issues  of  particular  concern  to  us. 

I  want  to  express  my  hope  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  that  the  rules 
will  not  be  changed  somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  the  game.  I  think  things  are 
going  well  right  now. 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  might  reclaim 
my  time,  I  might  just  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
nor  my  hope  that  we  go  back  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  but  I  do  recall  a 
comment  on  the  floor  yesterday,  after 
we  had  finished  10  hours,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  suggested  we 
might  want  to  limit  further  debate, 
after  we  had  gone  for  several  hours  on 
one  amendment,  and  we  were  talking 
about  issues  that  went  beyond  that 
amendment,  mention  was  made,  "Why 
are  you  trying  to  cut  off  debate? 
There  is  no  need  to  move  along." 

Well,  once  you  have  spent  10  or  11 
hours  in  1  day,  it  seems  to  me  to  sug- 
gest that  debate  has  not  been  full  and 
vibrant  and  taken  on  the  issues  sug- 
gests that  someone  was  not  paying  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Well,  because  you  are 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  you  aie 
not  privileged  to  the  conversation  that 
the  Democratic  Caucus  has  had. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren]  has  expired 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Garcia  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lungren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  understand  that. 
And  if  at  amy  time  I  am  invited  to 
attend  the  Democratic  Caucus,  I 
would  happily  attend  that— to  listen. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  But  going  beyond 
that,  I  think  the  second  part,  regard- 
ing the  conversation  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  over  Social  Security,  I 
think  maybe  that  is  what  you  are  al- 
luding to.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
what  that  did,  essentially,  was  elimi- 
nate the  10th  amendment.  We  never 
even  got  into  the  10th  amendment.  I 
think  because  of  the  5  or  10  minutes 
colloquy  they  had,  we  saved  debate  on 
one  amendment. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  only  caution  I 
am  bringing  up  is  that  we  are  going  to 
have  the  Coleman  amendment  that 
strikes  criminal  penalties  with  respect 
to  sanctions.  That  goes  to  a  type  of 
sanction.  It  does  not  go  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
have  sanctions.  We  are  going  to  have 
an  opportunty  to  debate  that.  I  think 
it  would  not  do  us  very  much  good  to 
stand  here  and  debate  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  you  should  even  have 
sanctions  when  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  the  Coleman  amendment  that 
deals  with  the  type  of  sanction. 

Let  us  make  sure  that  we  deal  with 
that  at  the  time  the  amendment  is  up, 
otherwise  we  will  just  be  repeating 
every  time  around  and  we  will  be  here 
at  6  o'clock  tonight  and  never  have 
gotten  to  the  ultimate  question. 
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Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
GREMl  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Coelho  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Luncren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
is  not  saying  that  those  of  us  who  feel 
very  strongly  about  this  bill,  for  what- 
ever reasons  we  have,  do  not  have  a 
right  to  go  ahead  and  debate  it.  We 
recognize  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
that 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  the  gentleman  knows  that  is  not 
what  I  am  suggesting. 

Mr.  COELHO.  OK.  On  this  side  of 
the  aisle  the  leadership  has  said  that 
we  are  going  to  finish  this  bill.  So  to 
imply  that  the  people  over  here  who 
are  arguing  this  and  discussing  this 
want  to  delay  the  bill  so  it  will  not 
come  up  is  not  accurate.  The  Speaker 
said  we  will  complete  the  bill.  We  will 
complete  the  bill.  The  people  who  feel 
strongly  about  this  have  every  right, 
and  I  encourage  them  to  go  ahead  and 
debate  it  as  far  as  they  want  to  and  as 
much  as  they  want.  They  feel  strongly 
al)out  it.  I  know  that  people  on  your 
side  of  the  aisle  feel  strongly  about 
certain  issues  and  have  asked  for  it  to 
be  debated,  and  when  they  do  get  the 
opportunity,  do  debate  it  at  great 
length.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong 
with  it.  The  rules  provide  for  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  might  reclaim 
my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
grenI  has  expired. 

AMCMDMENT  NO.   1 1  OrFTRED  BY  MR.  COLEMAN 
or  TEXAS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
11  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Coleman]  desire  to  offer  the 
amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  do,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  11  offered  by  Mr.  Cole 
MAN  of  Texas:  Page  11.  strike  out  lines  3 
through  8. 
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Mr  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment,  contrary  to 
some  of  the  speeches  that  have  gone 
on  this  morning,  probably  will  not 
take  that  long,  because  it  is  extremely 
simple. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
eliminates  criminal  penalties  from  the 
employer  sanctions  provisions  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  1510  provides  that  a  person 
or  entity   previously   subject   to  civil 
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penalties  in  two  or  more  instances 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $3,000. 
imprisonment  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both,  for  each  unauthorized  alien 
with  respect  to  which  the  violation  oc- 
curred. 

I  certainly  recognize  the  necessity  of 
removing  the  financial  incentives  for 
undocumented  workers  to  seek  em- 
ployment. But  it  seems  the  imposition 
of  criminal  penalties  creates  an  un- 
justifiable burden  on  business  owners. 
Criminal  penalties,  as  a  culmination  of 
repeated  violations  of  the  civil  penal- 
ties, require  business  people— large 
and  small— across  the  country  to  act  as 
immigration  enforcement  agents.  This 
is  completely  unnecessary  because 
other  deterrents  exist. 

Existing  laws  contain  various  penal- 
ties which  can  deter  employers  from 
hiring  undocumented  workers.  Crimi- 
nal sanctions,  for  example,  are  provid- 
ed under  Internal  Revenue  Code  en- 
forcement provisions.  Through  the  en- 
forcement of  existing  wage  and  hour 
laws,  stricter  monitoring  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  withholding  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  income  taxes,  and  stricter 
control  over  the  issuance  of  Social  Se- 
curity documents,  we  can  discourage 
employers  from  hiring  undocumented 
workers.  Employers  are  also  subject  to 
Federal  and  State  health  and  safety 
regulations. 

The  maze  of  Federal  regulations  im- 
posed upon  Americas  business  com- 
m.'inity  is  well  known  to  all.  It  is  un- 
reasonable for  us  to  impose  additional 
requirements— immigration  law  en- 
forcement—upon employers.  The 
shortcomings  of  our  present  immigra- 
tion laws,  due  to  the  lack  of  a  compre- 
hensive immigration  policy,  can  better 
l>e  addressed  by  existing  laws.  If  we 
cannot  enforce  them  at  the  present 
time,  we  cannot  honestly  anticipate 
that  employer  sanctions  will  work  or 
will  be  adequately  enforced. 

Criminal  sanctions  imposed  upon 
employers  concern  me  for  another  im- 
portant reason.  This  has  the  potential 
for  impacting  negatively  upon  many 
minority  communities  across  the  coun- 
try. Hispanic  and  Asian  American  or- 
ganizations have  voiced  their  concerns 
that  employers  will  be  reluctant  to 
hire  those  who  appear  to  be  foreign  or 
speak  with  an  accent.  Employment  dis- 
crimination would  exacerbate  the 
record  high  unemployment  rates 
which  already  exist  among  the  minori- 
ty populations. 

Some  argue  that  documentation 
proving  citizenship  or  lawful  perma- 
nent status  would  be  required  of  all 
persons  making  application  for  em- 
ployment. This,  unfortunately,  is  not 
the  reality  of  the  situation.  Many  citi- 
zens in  my  district  along  the  border, 
for  example,  are  asked  to  display  proof 
of  citizenship  based  solely  on  their  ap- 
pearance or  language  proficiency. 
Others  are  presumed  to  be  citizens— 
again  based  upon  their  appearance  or 


command  of  the  English  language.  I 
submit  that  these  same  assumptions 
will  occur  in  the  workplace  to  the  det- 
riment of  many  Americans. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  may  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
this  debate  I  know  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  acrimony;  a  great  deal  of 
bitterness.  I  regret  that,  because  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  who  are  here,  each 
of  us  recognizes  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  address  this  problem,  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  right  course  of  action.  If  we 
do  not  tackle  the  problem  today,  we 
are  going  to  find  ourselves  continuing 
the  status  quo  and  granting  immunity 
to  those  employers  who  are  the  great- 
est offenders,  the  greatest  violators, 
the  greatest  transgressors.  There  are 
people  who  unfortunately,  coming 
here  illegally,  become  undocumented, 
and  as  such,  have  no  recourse  if  they 
are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  job  or 
deportation  by  employers. 

The  bill  that  was  fashioned  by  this 
committee,  is  a  bill  that  was  thought 
out  over  a  long  period  of  time.  I  might 
say  that,  speaking  especially  to  my 
friends  in  the  Hispanic  community 
and  those  who  have  been  so  impas- 
sioned, and  with  reason,  about  the  pos- 
sibility or  potential  of  discrimination, 
that  I  though  we  dealt  with  that  yes- 
terday. 

The  genesis  of  this  particular  provi- 
sion dealing  with  civil  and  criminal 
penalities  came  about  not  as  happen- 
stance, and  I  would  like  to  recite  its 
history.  I  probably  will  take  more  time 
to  speak  on  this,  only  because  I  feel 
very  strongly.  The  genesis  of  this 
arose  many  years  back  when  I,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  found  that 
there  was  a  group  of  people  who  were, 
as  I  later  found  them  out  to  be.  undoc- 
umented. But  they  happened  to  be  of 
Portuguese  ancestry.  Some  of  them 
happened  to  be  Slovakians.  Some  of 
them  were  Chinese.  All  of  these 
people  were  being  herded  into  a  truck 
and  brought  to  a  place  where  they 
were  working  on  construction  work  at 
substandard  wages.  I  later  found  that 
these  very  same  people  were  living  in 
substandard  housing  and  were  being 
exploited  by  having  to  pay  excessive 
rent  that  they  could  not  afford,  and 
all  of  this  under  the  threat  that  if 
they  were  to  speak  out,  they  would  be 
deported. 

It  was  as  a  result  of  this  that  my  in- 
terest and  concern  arose  and  at  that 
time  I  developed  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  employer  sanctions.  Always 
bearing  in  mind  that  these  were  indi- 
viduals coming  from  whatever  part  of 
the  world  came  because  they  saw  here 
a  land  of  opportunity  where  they 
could  find  a  job. 


Those  were  the  people  whom  we 
sought  to  protect.  Those  were  the 
people  who  employer  sanctions  were 
designed  to  protect,  in  order  to  assure 
that  there  might  be  a  disincentive 
against  those  employers  who  were  un- 
scrupulously dealing  with  them,  who 
were  dealing  with  criminal  rings  to 
bring  them  in.  This  was  the  genesis  of 
this. 

In  order  to  be  fair  about  it,  to  recog- 
nize that  there  were  employers  who 
were  decent,  who  wanted  to  deal  with 
people  properly  and  decently,  and  who 
did  not  want  to  really  make  them 
work  with  substandard  wages,  knowing 
that  they  were  illegal  aliens,  I  de- 
signed at  that  time,  a  graduated  penal- 
ty approach. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
RoDiNo]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rodino 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  designed,  at  that 
time,  a  tiered  approach.  The  first 
would  be  a  citation.  Just  a  warning,  be- 
lieving that  if  that  employer  were 
acting  in  good  faith  and  that  he,  with- 
out knowing,  had  hired  an  illegal  alien 
and  had  not  attempted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  him,  because  he  was  an  undoc- 
umented alien,  the  citation  would  be 
sufficient. 

Following  that,  we  set  a  fine.  For  the 
third  offense,  a  criminal  penalty.  We 
found  that  there  are  actually  those 
who  are  working  with  rings,  smuggling 
them  in  as  human  cargo.  Abusing 
them,  violating  them  and  their  human 
rights. 
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This  is  not  just  in  small  numbers. 
This  is  in  large  numbers.  If  my  friends 
and  colleagues  of  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity who  argue  about  the  potential  of 
discrimination  would  only  be  aroused 
by  the  knowledge  that  this  is  taking 
place  and  that  this  is  what  sanctions 
are  being  directed  at,  then  I  am  sure 
they  would  join  with  me. 

I  am  saying  that  while  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  maintains  that  it  is 
enough  that  existing  laws  will  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  situation,  the  nimi- 
bers  have  been  growing,  and  growing 
enormously  and  the  abuses  continue, 
the  gentleman  fails  to  deal  with  the 
egregious  offenders,  the  egregious  vio- 
lators. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  saw  some 
films  and  saw  some  docu-dramas  of 
the  undocumented  worker  who  was 
being  herded  into  places,  brought  in 
with  the  assistance  of  organized  crime. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  would  yield,  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  on  that  point. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Yes.  sir.  I 
have.  I  just  wanted  to  point  out  that  it 


is  still,  nonetheless,  against  the  law  to 
transport.  That  is  the  law  today,  a 
criminal  violation  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  I  would  only  point  out  that 
my  amendment  does  not  deal  with  any 
other  sanctions  in  the  legislation  other 
than  those  criminal  sanctions  in  H.R. 
1510. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  is  aware,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  most  respected  committee,  per- 
haps, on  the  Hill,  that  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  it  is  not  always  a 
good  idea  to  say  we  are  going  to  begin 
this  process  with  a  criminal  sanction. 
This  bill  provides  1  year's  penalty  for 
each  and  every,  and  I  quote,  "author- 
ized alien  with  respect  to  which  the 
violation  occurred." 

On  that  point,  I  would  only  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  is  not 
something  we  will  have  cemented  in 
concrete  even  if  it  passes.  Assuming  it 
does  pass,  do  we  not  have  the  ability  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  if  we  see  a  crying 
necessity,  to  add  criminal  penalties  to 
the  bUl? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  we  have  seen  this 
over  a  period  of  years.  Twelve  years 
ago  I  stood  on  this  floor  and  proposed 
employer  sanctions  and  the  House 
overwhelmingly,  in  its  wisdom,  adopt- 
ed such  employer  sanctions.  The  other 
body  failed  to  do  so. 

The  number  then  was  a  small 
number,  and  the  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers is  what  this  criminal  sanction 
is  addressed  to,  those  who  are  conunit- 
ting  egregious  acts,  the  court  would  be 
in  a  position  to  determine  the  type  of 
criminal  penalty  to  be  imposed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
RoDiNo]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rodino 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  proof  that  would 
be  presented  would  show  whether  the 
person  was  one  who  had  been  a  con- 
stai^  violator  or  one  who  had  a  huge 
array  of  human  cargo  that  he  was 
dealing  with,  and  the  court  would  then 
act  accordingly.  That  is  what  this  is. 

If  we  permit  this  known  violator, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  them  and 
the  data  is  there,  to  be  able  to  merely 
pay  the  fine,  and  he  has  the  ability  to 
do  so,  he  is  not  going  to  be  threatened. 
He  is  not  going  to  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stop.  He  will  go  back  and  do 
the  same  thing  all  over  again.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  sit  back  when  we  do 
know  that  there  are  those  who  are  vio- 
lating, abusing,  and  exploiting  these 
people,  smuggling  them  in,  paying 
smugglers  to  do  so,  I  think  we  can  do 
no  less  than  retain  this  criminal  sanc- 
tion against  these  violators. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  point  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  which  he  is 
trying  to  bring  out  is  that  we  have  not 
tried  civil  sanctions  yet.  We  have  civil 
sanctions  for  every  other  phase  of 
labor  law.  There  is  no  other  type  of 
criminal  penalty  involved  except  for 
this  one  for  labor  law,  minimum  wage 
and  hour  standards,  not  OSHA.  I 
think  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  right. 

Twelve  years  ago  we  turned  down 
sanctions.  Let  us  try  civil  sanctions 
now  and  then  in  the  future,  if  the 
Congress  determines  we  need  to  move 
it  up  to  criminal  sanctions,  we  can 
debate  it  then.  But  we  have  not  tried 
civil  sanctions  yet. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  generally  about  debate  as  it 
has  proceeded  thus  far.  I  want  to  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  as  someone  who, 
as  I  think  I  have  made  clear,  practiced 
this  kind  of  law  for  many  years,  that 
the  debate,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
has  been  enlightened. 

Second,  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  debate  has  been  as  ac- 
rimonious as  I  expected.  I  think  we  are 
proceeding  within  the  framework  of 
some  constraint,  and  I  think  each 
Member  who  is  emotionally  involved 
and  principally  involved  is  working 
very  hard  to  measure  their  words  care- 
fully, and  I,  for  one,  appreciate  that 
and  will  try  to  do  the  same  through- 
out the  debate. 

I  also  want  to  make  the  point  to  my 
colleagues  that  for  3  years  we  have 
been  dealing  with  this  issue  generally 
as  a  body  politic,  so  there  ought  not  to 
be  too  many  Members  who  say  at  this 
point  in  time,  "I  am  not  sure  what  to 
do.  I  do  not  know  how  I  feel.  I  need 
more  debate.  I  need  to  see  us  beat  this 
horse  to  death." 

I  think  that  if  one  serves  in  this 
body  in  the  beginning,  this  is  one  issue 
that  has  been  dealt  with  at  home  and 
in  town  hall  meetings  and  in  a  reading 
file  and  in  the  general  discourse  be- 
tween colleagues  over  the  last  3  years, 
so  I  would  say,  therefore,  that  each 
Member  who  speaks  on  a  subject 
ought  to  make  his  point,  make  his 
point  intelligently,  but  can  indeed 
summon  the  courage  to  do  so  briefly 
and  we  can  finish  this  bill.  I  think  it  is 
that  important  for  the  country. 

With  those  general  remarks,  let  me 
associate  myself  with  the  eloquent  re- 
marks of  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
RoDiNOl.  He  is  precisely  correct.  I 
practiced  this  kind  of  law.  I  represent- 
ed corporate  employers.  I  represented 
those  the  INS  accused  of  trafficking, 
of  setting  up  rings  for  Armenians  and 
Filipinos  and  all  sorts  of  other  ethnic 
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groups  from  other  countries,  bringing 
them  to  this  country  for  profit,  cast- 
ing them  upon  the  sea  of  unawareness 
as  to  the  repression  and  the  discrimi- 
nation that  was  going  to  follow  them 
into  any  of  the  jobs  that  they  found. 

I  want  to.  therefore,  indicate  that  if 
anyone  watched  the  debate  yesterday 
between  the  Hawkins  amendment  and 
the  F*rank  amendment,  the  matter  can 
be  quite  easily  resolved. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  will  yield  when  I  finish 
my  sUtement.  and  I  will  certainly  look 
forward  to  that  opportunity  for  both 
the  gentlemen  who  are  on  their  feet. 

The  Hawkins  amendment  dealt  with 
some  discriminatory  potential  in  the 
committee  print.  I  believe  that  a  fine 
contribution  has  t)een  made  to  improv- 
ing the  bill  by  adopting  the  Frank 
amendment.  The  difference  between 
the  two  amendments  was  simply 
whether  or  not  we  remove  the  crimi- 
nal penalties  or  sanctions  in  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  if  my  colleagues 
read  the  two  amendments  carefully, 
that  those  who  voted  against  the  Haw- 
kins amendment  and  for  the  Frank 
amendment  ought  to  be  consistent, 
should  this  matter  come  to  a  vote,  and 
if  Members  voted  for  the  Hawkins 
amendment,  they  should  vote  against 
this  amendment  that  we  are  debating 
now. 

Let  us  talk  about  sanctions  for  a 
minute  in  their  criminal  form.  As  I 
said  in  the  debate  on  the  rule,  in  my 
judgment  there  will  be  no  more  effec- 
tive way  to  kill  this  bill  than  to  delete 
any  of  the  sanctions,  and  particularly 
the  criminal  sanctions  contained  in 
the  bill.  We  need  tough,  strict,  and  I 
want  to  appeal  to  my  colleagues,  ex- 
pensive sanctions  for  those  who,  from 
a  business  entity  point  of  view,  deal 
with  the  trafficking  of  illegals  or  un- 
documenteds  and  bringing  them  into 
this  country  to  our  work  force. 

On  page  10  of  the  bill,  we  provide  for 
a  $1,000  civil  penalty  if  someone  has 
not  violated  the  law  prior  to  that  time. 
We  go  a  step  further  and  provide,  in 
one  or  more  instances,  an  additional 
civil  penalty,  if  they  break  the  law 
again,  of  a  $2,000  fine. 
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And  then  we  go  to  the  section  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Cole- 
man] wishes  to  delete  on  page  11.  lines 
3  through  8.  wherein  he  suggests  that 
we  should  eliminate  the  section  that 
says  after  they  have  been  caught 
breaking  the  law  the  third  time,  the 
judge  may  fine  them  up  to  $3,000.  im 
prison  them  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both,  for  each  unauthorized  alien, 
with  respect  to  violations  that  oc- 
curred with  respect  to  section  (C). 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that? 


Mr.  DAUB.  In  a  moment.  I  will  yield. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  achieve  as  best  we  can  in.  at  least 
as  discriminatory  a  way  as  we  can  a 
process  that  will  stem  the  tide  of  the 
influx  of  the  undocumented  aliens  to 
our  shores.  Employers  need  to  know 
that  they  cannot  break  the  law  a  third 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Daub 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  So.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
view  it  is  very  easy  to  dispose  of  the 
Coleman  amendment,  for  the  reasons 
that  I  have  slated,  and  if  you  are 
indeed  a  civil  libertarian,  and  you 
want  to  do  something  about  illegal  im- 
migration, you  must  come  down  on  the 
side,  even  though  a  little  bit  uniquely, 
for  ultimately  criminal  sanctions  for 
breaching  the  law  of  our  land  with  re- 
spect to  immigration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  first  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
[Mr.  Coleman],  the  author  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  not  suggesting, 
is  he.  that  all  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  attempted 
to  do  yesterday  in  his  amendment  was 
to  do  what  my  amendment  does? 
Mr.  DAUB.  No. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  does  not  want  to 
equate  a  Members  no  vote  against  the 
Hawkins  amendment  with  a  no  vote  on 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Only  on  the  criminal 
sanctions  point.  As  to  the  other  parts, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hawkins 
amendment  was  quite  good.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  that  particular  section 
eliminating  criminal  sanctions.  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  Hawkins  amend- 
ment to  t>egin  with. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  may  I  yield  to  the  next  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may. 
I  know  a  lot  has  been  said  about  the  il- 
legal aliens  coming  into  the  United 
States.  I  believe  we  are  going  about  it 
in  the  wrong  way.  There  is  a  lot  of  red 
tape  and  a  lot  of  forms  to  fill  out. 

Does  the  gentleman  not  agree  that 
the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  boost  the 
border  patrol  and  nab  them  at  the 
point  where  they  are  coming  in? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  re- 
claim my  time. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
on  that  particular  point,  and  indeed  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  Roybal  amend- 
ment that  increases  the  authorization 
for  funds.  In  fact.  I  think  the  bill  actu- 
ally, as  it  is  printed,  moves  us  in  that 
direction.  I  could  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  more. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.   BARTLETT.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

My  question  is  a  very  specific  ques- 
tion: Who  goes  to  jail?  In  the  event  of 
imprisonment,  is  It  IBM  that  goes  to 
jail,  or  Is  It  the  manager,  or  the  person 
that  does  the  hiring  that  goes  to  jail? 
Is  there  a  person  that  goes  to  jail? 

Mr.  DAUB.  A  person  or  entity.  That 
is  in  line  3  on  page  10  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  gentleman  is 
saying  that  the  person  that  goes  to  jail 
IS  the  one  who  is  actually  on  the  front 
line  hiring  people.  So  then,  we  are 
giving  him  an  incentive  not  to  hire  for- 
eign-born-looking people. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  re- 
claim my  time  so  I  can  answer  the 
question  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  This 
is  from  my  experiences  with  INS  Infor- 
mation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  for  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub] 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Daub 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chariman.  to  finish 
my  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  culpability 
and  the  Intent  are  the  key.  and  indeed 
the  person  completing  the  transaction, 
the  person  we  are  after.  Is  the  one  who 
Intentionally  breaks  this  law.  And  that 
would  be  an  Individual,  of  course, 
within  the  entity,  the  business  entity, 
that  has  completed  three  transactions 
at  least,  knowingly  and  Intentionally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  question,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  with  some  regret 
that  I  oppose  this  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Coleman],  but  in  viewing 
this  legislation  that  is  presently  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  I  believe 
that  by  any  objective  standard  we 
have  set  out  a  reasonable  course  of 
action  for  punishment  here  which 
gives  to  an  employer  acting  in  good 
faith  every  available  avenue  to  prove 
that  he  has  tried  to  do  his  level  best 
and  to  exonerate  him  from  any  penal- 
ty whatever. 

In  the  first  Instance,  before  anyone 
is  punished,  there  must  he  a  knowing 
violation  of  the  law.  so  knowledge  is 
important  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
er. 

In  the  second  Instance,  we  provide  In 
the  law  an  affirmative  defense  by 
which  the  employer  can  be  relieved 
from  any  criminal  obligation  or  civil 
penalty  for  that  matter.  We  go 
through  the  following  scenario:  If  the 
employer,    despite   these   things,   has 


violated  the  law  and  had  his  first 
strike  at  bat,  the  Attorney  General 
still  has  to  bring  him  in  before  he  can 
prosecute  him  and  advise  him  that  he 
has  violated  the  law. 

Then,  and  only  then,  if  he  violates  it 
again,  he  is  given  his  second  strike,  a 
$1,000  fine.  And  the  third  strike  is  a 
$2,000  fine,  and  then  somewhere  far 
down  the  road  is  the  suggestion  of  a 
criminal  penalty  for  someone  who  has 
repeatedly  violated  the  law  as  to  the 
hiring  of  undocumented  aliens. 

It  is  only  in  these  instances,  these 
extreme  Instances,  when  an  employer 
would  be  called  on  and  subjected  to  a 
criminal  penalty,  and  only  after  there 
has  been  some  adjudication  of  guilt.  I 
do  not  believe  this  puts  an  unreason- 
able burden  on  the  employer  who  is 
acting  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman,  before  yielding,  that  there 
is  no  other  precedent  probably  under 
State  law,  but  certainly  under  Federal 
law,  where  we  are  so  mild  in  our  appli- 
cation of  enforceable  law  as  we  are  to 
employers  in  this  section,  and  to  take 
out  a  criminal  penalty  for  a  repeat  of- 
fender, I  think,  would  take  the  teeth 
out  of  this  law  when  in  fact  we  do 
want  It  enforced,  and  enforced  in  a 
manner  that  will  achieve  the  social 
goals  we  are  setting  out  to  achieve. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  a  penalty  of 
$90,000  and/or  30  years  in  jail  is  a 
light  penalty? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  If  you  had 
30  undocumented  employees  and  these 
Indeed  were  the  30th,  31st,  32d,  and 
33d  employees  that  you  had  not  estab- 
lished a  defense  for  hiring  under 
Simpson-Mazzoli,  that  is  the  possible 
penalty.  I  suggest  that  whether  or  not 
that  court  is  lenient— the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  said  the 
court  will  know  and  can  properly  adju- 
dicate each  issue  as  it  comes  up  that  is 
not  what  is  going  to  be  in  the  newspa- 
per about  XYZ  Corp.  It  will  say  that 
the  president  of  the  corporation,  or 
the  owndr.  can  get  up  to  30  years  in 
jail  and/or  a  fine  of  $90,000. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
reclaim  ray  time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  And  I 
would  juit  suggest  that  it  Is  the  wrong 
way  to  start  out  legislation  dealing 
with  sanctions  against  employers. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time  from  the  gentle- 
man, I  would  say  that  prior  to  that  oc- 
curring, this  employer  will  have  gone 
through  a  long  string  of  notices,  a  long 
string  of  hearings,  and  a  long  string  of 
having    hired    undocumented    aliens 


time  and  time  and  time  again  before 
that  sort  of  thing  would  occur. 

The  employer  still  has  the  affirma- 
tive defense  available  to  him.  In  order 
to  have  the  criminal  penalty  used 
against  him.  it  must  be  proved  that  he 
knowingly  hired  an  undocumented 
alien. 

These  are  not  people  who  are  being 
accidentally  penalized.  These  are 
people  who  have  demonstrated  a  pat- 
tern of  conduct,  and  after  having  dem- 
onstrated it  time  and  time  and  time 
again,  the  criminal  penalty  would  be 
applied.  In  those  instances  I  think 
quite  honestly  the  employer  should  be 
held  accountable. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  and  If 
he  has  any  more  time,  the  gentleman 
is  not  suggesting  these  are  aliens, 
plural,  each  And  every  time?  That  Is 
not  what  the  bill  says. 

All  he  has  to  do  is  hire  one  undocu- 
mented worker  without  a  defense,  and 
that  may  occur  when  he  hires  a  hun- 
dred employees,  for  example,  in  agri- 
culture, an(i  It  may  happen  with  just 
one.  With  just  one,  he  can  get  notice; 
can  he  not? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  He  certainly  can  get 
notice,  but  the  gentleman  is  not  sug- 
gesting that  he  would  be  subject  to  a 
criminal  penalty  the  first  time  he  vio- 
lates the  law.  is  he? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  No;  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  at  all.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield.  I  am 
suggesting,  though,  that  It  creates  a 
second  offense  the  next  time  he  is 
caught,  the  next  time  he  finds  that  he 
has  hired  an  undocumented  worker 
without  establishing  the  proper  paper- 
work for  a  defense.  If  that  occurs  the 
second  time,  he  Is  into  the  third  time. 
That  can  be  one  undocumented 
worker  each  time. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
may  reclaim  my  time  in  the  Interest  of 
bringing  this  debate  to  a  close,  I  do  be- 
lieve the  employer  in  good  faith  who 
attempts  to  follow  this  law  will  not 
find  himself  In  the  third  and  fourth 
instances  facing  a  criminal  penalty. 
The  employer  who  has  a  pattern  of 
conduct  of  hiring  undocumented 
aliens  can  run  the  risk  of  criminal  pen- 
alty, but  if  we  do  not  stop  that  kind  of 
wholesale  abuse,  then  there  Is  nothing 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  by  crimi- 
nal sanctions  that  will  achieve  our 
social  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  not  enthusiastic  op- 
position, because  I  think  frankly  the 
answer  which  basically  is  the  Senate 
provision,  lies  somewhere  between  the 
gentleman's  amendment  and  the  bill 
as  it  is  written. 


The  Senate  provision  allows  a  fine  of 
$3,000,  a  serious  fine,  and  criminal 
sanctions  where  there  has  been  a  pat- 
tern of  practice. 

I  attempted  to  get  that  accepted  in 
the  committee  and  was  unsuccessful. 
Because  we  do  not  have  that  provision, 
I  would  have  to  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  The  first  is  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  someone  who  is 
very  far  down  the  line. 
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Let  us  just  review  where  we  are  with 
respect  toward  the  penalty  structure 
into  which  this  fits.  During  the  first  6 
months  this  law  Is  In  effect,  there  Is 
an  educational  program  going  on.  Any- 
body found  violating  the  law.  there  is 
no  penalty  whatsoever.  Following  that 
6-month  period  of  time,  the  very  first 
time  that  there  is  found  to  be  an  in- 
stance of  where  someone  has  hired 
someone  illegally,  that  person  is  cited 
and  gets  a  warning,  no  penalty  what- 
soever. 

Following  that  second  time,  and  so 
conceivably  you  could  have  someone 
during  the  first  6-month  period  of 
time  who  has  violated  the  law.  which 
is  an  educational  thing;  the  second 
time  they  violate  the  law  they  actually 
get  a  warning,  nothing  more  than 
that. 

The  third  time  they  violate  the  law, 
they  get  a  $1,000  civil  fine  for  unau- 
thorized alien  hire. 

The  fourth  time  they  violate  the 
law,  they  get  a  $2,000  civil  fine  for  un- 
authorized alien  hire. 

It  is  really  the  fifth  offense— you 
know,  it  is  articulated  as  the  fourth 
time  around  In  the  bill— that  there  is  a 
$3,000  criminal  fine  for  unauthorized 
alien  hire  or  1  year  in  jail  or  both,  or 
the  Attorney  General  may  proceed  civ- 
illy, because  under  the  definition  of 
pattern  of  practice,  having  violated 
the  law  that  many  times,  would  come 
under  the  definition  of  pattern  and 
practice,  and  then  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  In  which  he  may 
ask  for  relief  including  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restraining 
order  or  other  order  against  the 
person  or  entity  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral deems  necessary,  so  there  is  some 
flexibility  here. 

I  would  suggest  In  those  Instances 
where  there  is  a  pattern  or  practice 
which  is,  as  the  gentleman  may  be 
concerned  about,  not  really  offensive, 
that  what  the  Attorney  General  most 
likely  would  do  is  proceed  under  the 
pattern  of  practice  section,  because 
the  standard  of  proof  Is  less.  In  a  civil 
action  the  standard  of  proof  is  not  as 
great  as  it  is  in  a  criminal  action. 

If  the  gentleman  is  so  worried  about 
the  criminal  provisions,  I  might  ^ust 
point  out  that  you  have  to  pCove 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  in- 
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dividual  willfully  and  knowingly  hired 
the  illegal  alien,  as  opposed  to  the 
lesser  standard  under  the  civil  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr  Chair 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  on  that  point  I  think  that  what 
we  ought  to  do  in  this  Congress  is 
prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
we  need  these  kinds  of  sanctions 
before  we  start  opposing  them  at  the 
outset  of  the  legislation. 

The  point  is.  Do  we  believe  that  civil 
sanctions  will  not  work,  is  that  the 
belief? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  might  reclaim 
my  time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  might  say  that  we, 
after  looking  at  it,  felt  that  we  needed 
a  graduated  sequence  of  fines  starting 
civilly  and  then  going  to  criminal.  One 
of  the  reasons  we  did  finally  go  to  the 
criminal  provisions  is  that  in  the 
survey  of  the  20  countries  around  the 
world  who  had  not  been  successful 
with  their  employer  sanctions,  the  pri- 
mary reason  they  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful was  because  the  penalties  were 
not  severe  enough.  We  now  find  that 
in  Prance  and  Germany  who  have  had 
these  on  the  books  unsuccessfully, 
they  have  increased  their  penalties  so 
they  are  severe,  as  I  mentioned,  in 
Hong  Kong  it  is  the  same  situation. 

In  a  number  of  States  in  the  United 
States  right  now  they  have  attempted 
to  impose  employer  sanctions  and 
have  now  added  criminal  sanctions  as 
well,  so  it  is  not  some  new  phenome- 
non. A  number  of  sovereign  States  of 
the  United  States  have  already  placed 
it  on  their  books. 

As  I  say.  I  would  prefer  the  Senate 
provision  which  allows  the  imposition 
of  criminal  sanctions  where  pattern  of 
practice  has  been  established  as  op- 
posed to  the  way  it  is  written  in  the 
bill  before  us.  but  I  think  we  are  going 
too  far  if  we  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  because  I  think  we  must 
have  a  serious  penalty  sitting  out 
there  at  the  very  end. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
some  employers  in  the  situation  of 
l>eing  an  innocent  who  does  not  know 
that  he  or  she  is  doing,  that  the 
fourth  or  fifth  time  along  the  line 
they  now  are  visited  by  the  INS  and 
discover  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time 
that  yes,  they  do  have  illegal  aliens 
working  for  them  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Lungren 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

minutes. )        

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr. 
yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  a  very  able 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  has  worked  with  this  bill  for  sev- 
eral years.  My  question  is.  Limiting 
the  debate  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  not  the  20  other  coun- 
tries, is  the  gentleman  aware  of  any 
other  labor  laws  in  this  country  in 
which  a  person  goes  to  jail  for  violat- 
ing a  labor  law?  The  labor  laws  work 
pretty  well,  do  they  not?  The  gentle- 
man does  not  know  of  any  mimimum 
wage  violations  that  are  violated,  or 
does  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  A  number  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  have  now  on  their 
books  employer  sanctions,  although 
there  has  been  a  question  by  the 
courts  whether  they  have  jurisdiction 
to  do  that  because  they  are  looking  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  some  au- 
thority, which  do  have  criminal  sanc- 
tions, including  the  State  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virgmia;  so  the  answer 
to  the  gentleman,  in  short,  is  "yes." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Of  employer  sanc- 
tions, of  criminal  sanctions? 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Yes. 
Mr.   BARTLETT.   For  violations  of 
labor  laws  by  the  States? 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Yes. 
Mr.   BARTLETT.  But  none  by  the 
United   States,    none   by   the   Federal 
Government,  no  criminal  penalties? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Not  being  a  member 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee that  is  dealing  with  that  in  detail,  I 
cannot  tell  the  gentleman:  but  as  I 
.say,  a  number  of  States  do  have  simi- 
Idr  provisions  already  on  the  books. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  the  heart 
of  this  bill  is  employer  sanctions.  The 
question  is  as  to  what  kind  of  sanc- 
tions should  those  be.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lungren) 
said.  I  think  this  is  what  the  gentle- 
man was  saying,  that  we  rely  primarily 
on  civil  sanctions  in  this  bill.  We  start 
out  with  a  6-month  grace  period.  We 
go  to  a  warning.  We  go  with  graduated 
civil  sanctions  and  when  we  reach 
about  the  fifth  offense,  which  implies 
repetitive  conduct,  and  I.  too.  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  I  would  like 
to  see  a  pattern  of  conduct  in  the  bill, 
but  a  judge  under  the  bill  has  the 
option,  not  the  requirement,  but  the 
option  of  going  with  a  1-year  jail  sen- 
tence after  repetitive  civil  actions. 

Now,  I  would  first  like  to  ask  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  do  these  sanc- 
tions, do  these  penalties  in  the  bill 
parallel  the  Hesburgh  Commission  on 
immigration  reform;  that  is.  did  we 
add  the  last  sanction,  the  criminal 
sanction,  come  out  of  the  blue  or  did 
that  come  from  the  Hesburgh  Com- 
mission? 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  asking  that 
question.  This  is  basically  patterned 
after  the  Hesburgh  Commission 
report.  It  has  a  graduated  series  of 
civil  penalties  culminating  only  after  a 
series  of  actions,  notices,  hearings,  and 
even  trials  to  the  point  of  criminal 
penalty. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  You  see.  there  are 
a  lot  of  folks  in  this  country  who  are 
engaged  in  a  pattern  of  bringing  in  un- 
documented workers,  illegal  workers, 
engaging  in  what  I  call  very,  very  ex- 
ploitive conduct.  I  think  there  needs 
to  be  some  criminal  sanction  on  the 
books.  There  needs  to  be  some  sort  of 
criminal  sanction  on  the  books  or  else 
the  fines  that  we  have  got  here  may 
be  nothing  compared— you  know,  it  is 
just  a  cost  of  doing  business  to  have  a 
thousand-dollar  fine  in  some  cases. 

I  am  not  saying  this  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  to  be  subject  to  po- 
tential criminal  sanction,  although 
you  are  currently  subject  if  you  fail  to 
withhold  your  employees'  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  or  self-employment  taxes 
and  this  kind  of  thing,  so  there  are 
fines:  but  really,  when  you  are  talking 
about  workers  who  are  often  being  em- 
ployed at  rates  that  may  be  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  and  may  be  other- 
wise violating  Federal  wage  and  hour 
laws,  it  is  peanuts,  a  thousand  dollar 
fine,  in  some  cases. 

Now,  I  do  not  particularly  like  it, 
either.  I  am  trying  to  wrestle  with 
what  is  the  right  kind  of  sanctions 
that  we  should  deal  with,  but  the 
heart  of  the  bill  is  employer  sanctions 
as  well  as  the  amnesty  provisions. 
Those  are  tied  together. 

It  seems  to  me  that  without  the 
criminal  sanctions  we  have  a  tiger 
with  very  weak  teeth  involved  in  the 
situation. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Let  me  quickly  point  out  that  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  erroneous  state- 
ments about  the  criminal  penalties  we 
are  seeking  for  employers  here.  It  is 
not  the  employers  who  are  doing  the 
smuggling.  It  is  not  the  employers  who 
are  doing  the  transporting  of  undocu- 
mented workers.  There  are  criminal 
penalties  on  the  books  of  up  to  2  years 
and/or  a  $5,000  fine  for  doing  just 
that,  so  we  do  have  criminal  penalties. 
Do  not  say  that  is  peanuts.  Those 
kinds  of  sentences  are  imposed  almost 
daily  in  my  district  by  the  Federal 
court. 


I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
those  laws  that  we  have  on  the  books 
are  being  enforced  as  best  we  can  with 
the  limited  number  of  border  patrol 
and  Immigration  officials  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  willing  to  re- 
quest. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  that  we  sepa- 
rate out  the  issue  of  smuggling  from 
my  amendment. 

Now,  I  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  suggest  that  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  get  after 
those  people  who  are  doing  the  smug- 
gling. It  is  not  the  employers  in  busi- 
ness that  are  always  doing  the  smug- 
gling. Indeed,  if  they  participate  in 
smuggling  activities,  they  too  are 
guilty  under  current  Federal  law  of 
that  offense  and  can  be  sentenced  for 
up  to  2  years  for  a  first  offense. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  But  you  see,  the 
end  of  this  chain  is  the  job  itself  and  if 
you  do  not  deal  with  the  receptacle  of 
the  situation,  just  only  dealing  with 
the  smuggler  is  an  incomplete  way  of 
dealing  with  the  problem. 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  think  that  is  just 
the  point,  and  the  gentleman  stated  it, 
but  he  did  not  follow  it  up.  He  prem- 
ised the  fact  that  there  are  those  pen- 
alties against  smugglers,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  here.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
ultimate  ?iolation,  the  misuse  of  these 
people  and  misusing  them  by  violating 
the  law  and  working  them  at  sub- 
standard wages  in  many  cases.  And,  as 
I  stated  before,  the  judge  will  be  able 
to  sift  out  those  egregious  violators. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glick- 
man]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Voucher  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Glickman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Coleman  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  to  point  out 
that  we  need  this  deterrence  here  as 
you  are  talking  about  to  deter  the 
smugglers,  but  also  the  employers  who 
utilize  them. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  a  member  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  if  you  had  testimony 
in  regard  to  your  hearings  through 
the  many  years  of  employers  paying 
the  smugglers  in  order  to  bring  the 
people  in. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  cannot  answer 
that  specifically.  I  assume  there  may 
be  some  cases. 


Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  mean  why  else 
would  the  person  who  is  bringing 
them  in  do  it,  unless  it  is  for  profit? 
And  where  does  he  get  the  profit  from 
unless  from  the  employer? 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  do  not  know  who 
is  being  paid.  I  just  know  these  people 
are  finding  themselves  in  employment 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  are 
being  brought  in  in  the  first  place. 
And  if  you  begin  to  squeeze  out  the 
employment  of  these  people  and  they 
will  not  come  in  in  as  great  a  quantity, 
then  that  is  the  whole  function  of  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  The  other  thing  I 
think  is  very  important  on  this,  I 
think  is  a  very  necessary  deterrent 
factor,  is  that  they  still  have  to  do  it 
knowingly. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  And.  as  has  been 
pointed  out  earlier  in  the  debate, 
there  are  protections  for  those  if  they 
follow  the  requirements  or  the  neces- 
sary process  in  the  bill  in  employing 
persons  that  they  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  it. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  The  key  section  is 
that  this  criminal  penalty  is  only  for  a 
luiowing  violation  and  repeated  viola- 
tion. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  For  a  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  A  criminal  activi- 
ty, that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  us  look  at  another  side  of  that 
coin.  All  I  have  heard  in  debate  is  how 
these  people  are  brought  in  and  how 
they  are  being  offered  work,  under- 
paid, mistreated.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
other  side.  Has  anybody  ever  stopped 
to  figure  that  a  lot  of  these  people  are 
the  ones  who  seek  out  the  ones  that 
we  on  the  border  call  coyotes,  that 
they  seek  them  out,  and  they  offer  to 
pay  them,  to  bring  them  into  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  is  the  alien 
himself  who  initiates  the  move  into 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  be  perfectly  correct  on  that.  I 
guess  my  point,  however,  is  that  the 
key  issue  in  this  bill 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes;  but  let  me  follow 
through  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  They  are  .the  ones. 
They  are  not  mistreated  in  their  own 
country,  but  they  cannot  find  any 
work  to  do.  They  see  their  kids  starv- 
ing. They  see  them  going  without 
clothes,  nowhere  to  turn  to.  They 
would  rather  come  here  and  take  a 
chance  on  being  caught  and  sent  back, 
or    being    sent    to    the    penitentiary 


trying  to  improve  their  lot  rather  than 
stay  where  they  are. 

I  am  telling  the  gentleman  this  be- 
cause I  have  lived  on  that  border  for 
all  of  my  life.  I,  too,  have  practiced  im- 
migration law.  I  have  lived  among 
these  people.  I  know  both  sides  of  this 
trade.  I  have  seen  it.  I  have  represent- 
ed people  on  both  sides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 
man] has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kazen  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Glickman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this:  What  punishment  is  there  is 
this  bill  for  those  people  who  knowing- 
ly come  into  this  country  illegally? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  You  mean  the 
aliens  themselves? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  are  the  sanctions 
against  them? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  There  are  none. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  say,  of 
course,  a  person  in  this  United  States 
without  documentation  is  subject  to 
deportation. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  think  that  is  a 
pretty  severe  penalty.  You  are  deport- 
ed. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  It  is  not  a  severe  penal- 
ty. This  is  what  I  am  trying  to  make 
the  point  on. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Let  me  ask  would 
the  gentleman  suggest  in  addition  to 
deportation  that  we  fine  or  jail  the  un- 
documented worker? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  There  are  laws  on  the 
books  now  doing  exactly  that. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  am  asking  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes.  My  answer  is 
"yes." 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Send  them  to  jail? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes.  If  you  send  the 
word  to  all  countries  that  if  they  come 
in  here,  knowingly,  illegally,  that  they 
are  going  to  be  punished  and  not  re- 
warded by  being  given  work  that  prop- 
erly belongs  to  people  who  live  in  this 
country,  yes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  might  just  say, 
you  can  bring  actions  against  them 
that  are  more  than  deportation.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  send  most 
of  them  back  because  we  are  so  inun- 
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dated  with  hundreds  of  thousands  vir- 
tually on  a  weekly  or  monthly  basis 
that  you  could  not  possibly  prosecute 
them  all. 

We  have  tried  focusing  solely  on  the 
person  who  comes  in  here  illegally.  We 
have  found  that  does  not  work.  Every 
single  study  has  shown  you  need  em- 
ployer sanctions.  That  is  why  we  are 
at  this  point,  and  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  debate  the  gentleman  s 
amendment  and  not  the  general  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  My  time  has 
almost  run  out  and  I  would  just  say 
that  the  heart  of  this  bill  is  employer 
sanctions.  That  is  the  key  to  the  bill. 
And  you  must  have  criminal  sanctions 
as  the  last  resort,  or  else  the  bill  has 
no  teeth  at  all. 

For  that  reason  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  if  I  have  any  time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  But  it  is  a 
$2,000  fine  left  in  there  for  each  unau- 
thorized alien.  How  can  you  say  that  is 
no  teeth? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Coleman  amendment.  It  should  be 
supported  because: 

First,  existing  laws  contain  various 
penalties  which  can  deter  employers 
from  hiring  undocumented  workers. 
Criminal  sanctions  are  provided  under 
Internal  Revenue  Code  provisions. 
Substantial  penalties  already  exist  for 
use  of  fraudulent  Social  Security  docu- 
ments. 

Second,  employers  should  not  bear 
the  onus  of  immigration  law  enforce- 
ment. They  are  already  subject  to  vari- 
ous penalties  for  failure  to  withhold 
Social  Security  taxes  and  making 
other  deductions  from  wages:  for  viola- 
tions of  Federal  health  and  safety  reg- 
ulations, and  so  forth. 

I  think  what  is  so  apparent  here  is 
here  we  have  arguing  on  one  side 
those  Members  of  Congress  represent- 
ing border  States,  three  from  Texas 
right  here,  and  New  Mexico,  and  the 
apparent  glaring  lack  of  any  kind  of 
understanding  of  what  happens  in  a 
border  area  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
my  colleagues. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  and  every- 
one talks  about  this  is  an  American 
problem,  the  fact  is  that  the  percep- 
tion and  the  facts  are  that  primarily 
border  areas  are  going  to  be  affected. 
No  question  about  that— so  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  at  least  to  listen  to 
what  border  State  Congressmen  had 
to  say. 

I  wonder  what  the  authors  of  the 
legislation  thought  what  employer 
sanctions  would  do  to  Ixjrder  areas— 
quite  simply,  it  will  cost  thousands  of 
jobs.  Sanctions  will  discourage  job  cre- 
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ation  in  the  border  areas.  Sanctions 
will  also  discourage  industry  from  lo- 
cating, as  well  as  setting  up,  twin  man- 
ufacturing plants. 
We  have  heard  so  much  here  about 


what  the  effect  would  be  nationally. 
But  in  border  areas  we  have  had  a 
peso  devaluation  and  the  effect  would 
be  drastic— no  industry  is  going  to 
move  in  there. 

We  have  here  a  situation  where  we 
are  making  the  employer  the  main 
victim  of  all  ills.  It  is  not  the  employ- 
er's fault.  We  have  already  given  the 
employer  massive  bookkeeping,  mas- 
sive recordkeeping.  Now  we  are  giving 
him  penalties.  We  are  giving  him  a 
number  of  punitive  measures.  And  we 
respect  the  employer  to  cooperate? 

What  are  we  doing  once  again  about 
the  smuggling?  I  also  wonder  if  those 
that  drafted  this  bill,  did  they  ever 
think  that  this  immigration  issue 
might  also  be  a  foreign  policy  prob- 
lem? I  see  very  little  here  in  terms  of 
attacking  the  problem  of  undocument- 
ed workers  at  the  root.  Have  we  talked 
to  Mexico  about  this  issue?  Do  we 
have  any  joint  programs  with  Mexico 
to  deter  smuggling  or  to  create  jobs  at 
the  border  to  discourage  illegals  from 
coming  to  this  country?  Have  we  ever 
thought  that  the  root  of  this  problem 
is  in  Mexico  and  that  Mexico  has  done 
very  little  to  help  us  with  this  prob- 
lem? Worse  yet,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  asked  them  to  with  any  convic- 
tion. Mexico  sees  it  as  our  problem. 
This  is  a  key  foreign  policy  problem, 
which  we  have  not  discussed  with  our 
neighbor. 

We  talk  with  Mexico  about  trade. 
We  help  them  with  their  loans  and  in 
general  have  a  good  partnership  with 
Mexico.  But  never  have  we  ever  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  illegal  aliens 
with  Mexico  as  a  major  bilateral  issue? 
In  fact,  we  hardly  ever  bring  it  up  in 
bilateral  talks  at  high  levels. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  for  yielding. 

Let  me  just  suggest  two  things.  One. 
the  committee  before  you  on  the  judi- 
ciary did  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
foreign  policy  aspects  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  referring  to,  so  we 
were  unable  in  our  bill,  except  in  the 
H2  provision,  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lungren]  ad- 
vanced and  was  successful  in  having 
an  amendment  adopted  in  which 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  will  con- 
sult on  the  question  of  temporary 
workers. 

Second,  there  is  later  on  to  be  of- 
fered and  maybe  accepted,  an  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Kramer]  which  proposes  a 
people-to-people  program  with  the 
United  States  of  Mexico  to  talk  over 


colleague. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  First  of  all 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico.  I  think  he  has  put  the  issue  in 
the  proper  international  perspective, 
with  one  exception. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  that 
other  Members  of  this  Congress  are 
going  to  see.  should  this  bill  become 
law.  the  various  effects  of  enforcement 
which  I  spoke  about  in  communities  in 
our  area,  as  soon  as  we  begin  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
bill  by  the  beefed  up  Border  Patrol 
and  the  Immigration  Services  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  going  to  any  longer 
be  just  your  community  in  New 
Mexico  or  mine  in  Texas  that  is  going 
to  be  affected. 

Probably  the  largest  numbers  of  un- 
documented workers  in  this  country 
are  not  in  your  communities  or  mine, 
but  rather  in  areas  such  as  Chicago 
and  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
Kansas  City  and  Los  Angeles  and 
other  such  places  across  this  land. 

When  they  begin  to  see  that  their 
employers,  their  business  men  and 
women  will  have  the  obligation  to 
stand  up  before  a  court  and  accept  a 
fine  of  not  just  $1,000  or  $2,000  as  has 
been  misstated  here,  but  $1,000  or 
$2,000  for  each  undocumented  worker 
so  employed,  I  think  then  they  will 
begin  to  understand  its  serious  impact. 
And  when  such  persons  are  jailed,  if 
my  amendment  is  not  adopted,  I  sus- 
pect they  will  truly  realize  what  they 
have  done. 
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All  my  amendment  does,  and  as  Mr. 
Lungren  has  suggested.  I  do  want  to 
get  back  to  my  amendment.  All  my 
amendment  says  is,  let  us  find  out  first 
whether  or  not  we  need  criminal  sanc- 
tions. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few  moments 
ago.  Chairman  Rodino  said  at  this 
point  we  are  being  threatened  by  loss 
of  jot)s.  At  this  point  as  we  talk,  we 
worked  so  hard  to  attract  industry  to 
the  border.  We  know  how  devastating 
it  has  been.  We  have  a  devaluation  of 
the  peso  and  a  hard  freeze  recently. 

As  we  talked  to  industry,  trying  to 
attract  them  to  come  to  the  border, 
they  will  not. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  has  ex- 
pired.       I 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  continue 
to  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  And  they  will  not  come 
into  our  area  because  they  are  discour- 
aged by  what  they  see  in  this  Congress 
by  applying  sanctions,  both  criminal 
and  civil  sanctions. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Coleman 
amendment. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
once  again  the  issue  here,  what  we 
seem  to  have  done  is  if  we  all  recog- 
nize that  the  problem  is  at  the  root  in 
our  relationship  with  Mexico,  what  we 
seem  to  have  done  in  this  bill  is  simply 
say  this  is  not  our  jurisdiction,  it  is  not 
foreign  policy,  so  we  will  just  have  a 
study,  or  a  people-to-peopl<:  program. 
We  need  more  than  that— this  is  a  dra- 
matic foreign  policy  issue  that  should 
be  discussed  politically  at  the  highest 
levels  of  goverrmient. 

My  point  is  that  issues  relating  to 
undocumented  workers  and  criminal 
sanctions  are  an  issue  of  major  bilater- 
al importance  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  And  whenever 
there  is  an  agenda  between  Secretary 
Shultz  and  the  Mexican  foreign  minis- 
ter, there  are  all  kinds  of  issues  to  be 
discussed;  trade,  foreign  policy,  Cen- 
tral America,  but  when  is  immigration 
ever  elevated  to  this  level?  What  has 
this  bill  done  to  engage  us  in  a  mean- 
ingful dialog  with  Mexico? 

What  have  we  done  to  promote  our 
foreign  policy  relationship  on  this  area 
which  is  key  to  this  bill?  What  we  are 
doing,  if  we  pass  this  bill,  we  are  going 
to  rupture  our  relations  with  Mexico, 
because  we  have  not  consulted  them; 
we  have  gone  ahead  and  taken  some 
sanctions;  we  have  gone  ahead  and  ba- 
sically said  on  this  issue,  "Mexico, 
once  again  you  are  not  important.  You 
are  not  to  be  consulted. 

But  had  we  sat  down  and  had  Secre- 
tary Shultz  raise  some  of  these  issues 
with  the  Mexican  Foreign  Minister 
perhaps  we  could  have  avoided  this 
problem,  perhaps  we  would  have  had 
joint  operations  with  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  to  stop  these  "coyotes," 
to  stop  this  kind  of  trafficking,  maybe 
to  even  create  jobs  at  the  border  in  a 
joint  cooperative  matter. 

But  instead  we  are  penalizing  the 
employer,  we  are  rupturing  our  rela- 
tions with  Mexico  and  we  are  not  at- 
tacking the  problem. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  sacred  cow  of  this 


bill  is  the  sanctions  provision  which  by 
some  stretch  of  the  imagination  are 
being  passed  on  as  immigration 
reform.  This  bill  does  not,  in  fact,  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  problems  before  us. 

The  reason  that  these  people  come 
to  work  in  the  United  States  is  because 
they  are  hungry  in  their  own  country. 
In  most  instances  they  are  starving. 
The  other  reason  is  that  we  have  been 
involved  in  Central  America  with  the 
result  that  people  from  El  Salvador 
come  to  the  United  States,  running 
away  from  a  government  that  we  sup- 
port. 

When  they  get  here  employers  who 
hire  them,  pay  them  substandard 
wages  and  end  up  exploiting  them. 

We  have  done  nothing  about  the 
problem,  itself.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  is  correct.  In  fact,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  that  would 
put  in  place  a  commission  that  would 
study  the  problems  of  immigration  in 
this  hemisphere  and  study,  also,  the 
economic  conditions  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries;  making  the  recommen- 
dations, after  that  study,  to  do  some- 
thing about  building  up  the  economies 
of  these  nations. 

For  an  example,  we  destroyed 
Europe  during  World  War  II  and  then 
we  rebuilt  Europe  and  now  we  are 
trading  freely  with  them.  We  bombed 
Japan  twice  and  now  they  are  bomb- 
ing us  with  Toyotas,  with  Datsuns  and 
with  computers.  But  we  are  trading 
with  them. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  alien  from 
Japan  except  students,  and  tourists 
perhaps,  that  are  here  working  in  in- 
dustry because  they  do  not  have  em- 
ployment in  their  own  land.  They 
have  employment,  and  in  industries 
that  we  helped  them  build. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  develop 
the  same  thing  in  this  hemisphere  and 
do  everything  possible  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem  that  brings 
these  people  to  the  United  States;  but 
we  have  done  nothing. 

Now  in  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  proposed,  I 
find  it  to  have  a  great  deal  of  merit, 
for  I  believe  that  if  the  sanctions  pro- 
visions continue  with  the  criminal  pen- 
alties, that  it  will  encourage  employers 
to  discriminate  against  Hispanics  and 
other  foreign  looking  individuals. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  we 
had  better  look  very  carefully  at  the 
language  in  the  bill.  It  says  as  follows: 
"A  person  or  entity  which  violates 
paragraph  A,  section  2,  and  which  has 
previously  been  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty under  subparagraph  (b)  or  two  or 
more  instances,  shall  be  fined,"  then  it 
goes  on  to  give  the  amount. 

It  is  somewhat  confusing.  Does  it 
mean  then  that  a  large  company  that 
may  in  two  instances  be  in  violation  of 
this  provision,  be  fined  because  2  of 
his  250  employees  happen  to  be  ille- 
gals? 


I  think  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
doing  is  trying  to  approach  that  sub- 
ject matter  without  considering  a  pat- 
tern of  practice  and  or  repeated  viola- 
tions. We  cannot  put  that  into  the  leg- 
islation because  the  rule  before  us 
does  not  permit  that. 

So  I  find  that  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  has  no  other  choice,  but 
to  use  the  method  that  he  is  using  now 
in  trying  to  delete  from  this  legislation 
the  criminal  provisions. 

Now,  I  ask  the  gentleman,  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Coleman],  if 
this  is  not  a  correct  analysis  of  his  po- 
sition? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
[Mr.  RoYBAL]  he  has  stated  it  exactly. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  May  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  is  it  "two  or 
more  instances"  fixed  so  that  no 
matter  what  happens  in  conference  it 
is  going  to  remain  or  is  there  a  possi- 
bility that  the  provisions  of  the  other 
House  may  prevail? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Is  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressing me? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  have  no  crystal  ball 
as  to  what  is  going  to  occur  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what 
this  House  is  going  to  do  at  this 
moment,  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man or  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to 
reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss this  Coleman  amendment  briefly 
with  the  author.  I,  too,  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  whole  matter  of 
sanctions.  I  believe  that  they  are  im- 
portant. I  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pass  a  bill  that  will  provide  for 
some  kind  of  sanctions  but  we  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  equity  that 
will  be  practiced  after  the  bill  is 
passed. 

This  Nation  believes  in  equal  justice 
under  the  law.  We  say  that,  we  believe 
it,  we  advocate  it.  We  also  want  equal 
prosecution  and  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  I  am  concerned  that  some 
people  in  my  part  of  the  country,  as 
down  in  your  part  of  Texas,  who  have 
employed  people  from  south  of  the 
border  for  many,  many  years,  prob- 
ably several  generations,  have  devel- 
oped practices  that  bring  people  in  for 
the  harvest  season  and  then  go  back; 
some  of  them  go  back  to  south  Texas; 
some  of  them  live  across  the  border. 

We  do  not  know;  the  farmer  does 
not  know  whether  or  not  they  are  citi- 
zens. And  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
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the  committee  has  tried  very  carefully 
to  put  provisions  in  the  bill  that  will 
provide  protection  in  this  regard  to 
the  employer. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  the  way  I 
read  this  is  that  if  over  a  period  of 
time  there  are  several  violations,  then, 
very  quickly,  you  can  get  to  that 
fourth  violation.  When  you  employ 
many,  many  people,  oftentimes  it  is  on 
a  hurry-up  basis,  without  enough  time 
to  check  everything  out.  Perhaps  we 
are  not  always  as  careful  at  crossing 
all  the  fs  and  dotting  all  the  is  as  we 
ought  to  be.  An  employer  might,  with- 
out really  intending  it  to  happen,  get 
in  to  a  situation  where  there  would  be 
criminal  prosecution. 

D  1140 
Now  1  understand  that  the  chairman 
says  that  the  judge  is  going  to  look  at 
each  case  and  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  pattern.  Well,  judges  are 
different.  Some  judges  are  more  hard 
boiled  and  short  tempered  than 
others. 

Does  the  gentleman  see  that  as  a 
problem  with  this  provision? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  certainly  do  see  that  as  a  problem. 
I  think  selective  prosecution  can  be 
one  of  the  bains  of  our  entire  judicial 
system.  I  know  full  well  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  probably 
worked  more  years  than  some  of  us 
have  been  adults  in  this  regard  on 
such  subjects. 

The  problem  of  course  will  continue 
under  Simpson-Mazzoli,  perhaps  exac- 
erbated in  the  gentleman's  area  and 
mine  because  that  is  where  the  pros- 
ecutions. I  am  certain,  will  t>e  the  larg- 
est and  the  most  intense,  merely  be- 
cause of  the  region  of  the  country  that 
the  gentleman  and  I  represent. 

I  wanted  to  reiterate  again  the  real 
reason  and  the  real  purpose  of  my 
amendment.  I  did  not  raise  the  smug- 
gling issue.  I  think  that  is  a  separate 
issue.  It  is  not  relevant  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  only  says  very 
plainly,  let  us  find  out  if  we  need 
criminal  sanctions  before  we  have 
them  in  this  legislation.  This  bill  is  not 
in  concrete.  Next  year  we  can  put 
criminal  sanction,  in  if  we  find  that 
these  civil  sanctions  of  $1,000  or  $2,000 
per  unauthorized  worker  is  not  suffi- 
cient. But  I  think  it  would  be  an  awful 
thing  to  say  by  passing  this  bill  we  are 
going  to  make  criminals  out  of  busi- 
nessmen and  women  across  this  land, 
particularly  in  the  gentleman's  and 
my  area.  I  would  hope  for  equal  en- 
forcement by  the  services  who  will  do 
the  detection  and  apprehension  of  un- 
documented workers,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  will  he  the  case. 
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Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  oftentimes  a  busi- 
nessman, when  faced  with  a  civil  pen- 
alty, although  he  knows  that  he  could 
defeat  it  if  he  took  the  time  and  effort 
and  proved  that  he  really  did  do  all 
the  things  that  were  necessary,  will 
often  just  go  ahead  and  pay  a  fine  and 
say.  'Well.  I  want  to  get  it  out  of  the 
way."  And  that  they  are  scared  to 
death  when  somebody  comes  and  says, 
■I  am  with  the  Federal  Government." 
They  go  ahead  and  concede  and  then, 
before  they  know  it,  they  will  be  faced 
with  a  criminal  indictment.  I  am  not 
wanting  to  protect  the  people  who  are 
deliberately,  for  economic  gain,  trying 
to  hire  undocumented  people,  but 
those  who  have  to  hire  temporary 
workers  and  have  to  hire  them  quickly 
in  order  to  get  their  work  done  and 
really  try  to  abide  by  the  law. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  one  last  point,  I 
think  that  is  a  good  point  that  he  just 
made.  It  leads  to  one  other  one. 

Not  all  employers  abuse  and  under- 
pay the  undocumented  worker. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  11  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]. 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas)  there  were— 14  ayes,  noes  12. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO     12  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GARCIA 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
12  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Garcia]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  12? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

Amendment  No.  12  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia: 
Page  10.  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection  (and  redisignate  the  suc- 
ceeding subsections  accordingly): 

(d)<  1 )  It  IS  unlawful  for  a  person  or  other 
entity,  in  the  hiring,  recruiting,  or  referring 
for  employment  of  any  individual,  to  re- 
quire the  individual  to  post  a  bond  or  securi- 
ty, to  pay  or  agree  to  pay  an  amount,  or  oth- 
erwise to  provide  a  financial  guarantee  or 
indemnity  against  any  potential  liability 
arising  under  this  section  relating  to  such 
hiring,  recruiting,  or  referring  of  the  indi 
vidual. 

(2»  Any  person  or  entity  which  is  deter- 
mined, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  an 
administrative  hearing,  to  have  violated 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen 
alty  of  $1,000  for  each  violation  and  to  an 
administrative  order  requiring  the  return  of 
any  amounts  received  in  violation  of  such 
paragraph  to  the  employee  or.  if  the  em- 
ployee cannot  be  located,  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interests  of 
moving  along  and  the  gentleman  has 
been  very  helpful  in  that  respect,  this 
side  of  the  aisle  has  examined  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  and  finds  it  to  be 
a  very  meritorious  one.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  also  examined  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  has  found  it  meritorious  and 
he  will  be  speaking  in  that  respect 
himself. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  if  he  might  describe  his  amend- 
ment and  perhaps  we  could  move  on  to 
the  next  one,  if  it  could  be  done,  be- 
cause it  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  simple  amendment,  but  I  believe  it  is 
important.  This  amendment  would 
fine  employers  $1,000  if  they  require 
employees  to  post  a  violation  bond. 
This  bond  is  in  effect  a  deposit  re- 
quired of  workers  to  be  held  by  an  em- 
ployer in  case  they  are  fined  for  hiring 
undocumented  workers. 

These,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
are  reverse  sanctions. 

In  1971,  when  President  Reagan  was 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, he  signed  an  employer  sanctions 
act.  I  believe  it  was  called  the  Dixon- 
Arnett  bill.  That  does  not  refer  to  Mr. 
Dixon  who  is  presently  a  Member  of 
this  Congress,  it  is  another  gentleman. 
Requiring  employees  to  post  this  vio- 
lation bond  was  apparently  a  practice 
used  by  some  employers. 

What  this  amendment  would  do 
would  ensure  that  this  does  not  occur. 
In  addition  to  the  $1,000  fine,  this  bill 
would  force  employers  to  give  back  the 
bond  or  fee.  If  the  employee  cannot  be 
found,  the  fee  would  go  into  the  gener- 
al fund  of  the  Treasury. 

I  would  like  to  add  something  else,  if 
I  may.  Part  of  my  problem  with  this 
bill  centers  on  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
take  into  consideration  what  goes  on 
in  the  real  world.  Discrimination  does 
exist.  Employers  are  not  above  exploit- 
ing their  employees.  They  did  it  in 
1972,  and  they  can  do  it  now. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  will  be  happy  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out  the  possibility 
the  real  world  working  in  a  discrimina- 
tory fashion.  We  certainly  would  not 
want  that  as  an  unintended  effect  of 
the  bill.  So  we  would  certainly  accept 
it  on  our  side. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  just  want  to  use  one 
quick  point  so  that  we  understand. 

A  company  in  Orange  County,  in 
southern  California,  the  Sun  Tar 
Rubber  Co.,  laid  off  100-some-odd 
workers  in  the  month  of  December 
1971.  But  they  conveniently  failed  to 


pay  their  workers  their  vacation 
checks,  and  the  first  checks  that  they 
customarily  withheld  in  deposit,  of 
course,  wa£  their  Christmas  bonus. 

The  point  of  this  amendment  is  to 
make  sure  that  if  employer  sanctions 
become  the  law  of  the  land  that  we  do 
not  revert  back  to  practices  that  oc- 
curred in  California,  and  that  employ- 
ers do  not  ask  for  this  bond. 

I  would  hope  that  the  minority  and 
the  majority  on  this  bill  remember 
this  when  it  comes  to  conference  be- 
cause I  am  starting  to  get  concerned 
that  amendments  are  being  accepted 
here  with  the  thought  that  once  we 
get  to  conference  they  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MA2ZOU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  does  not  mean 
by  that  statement  that  he  considers 
the  leadership  of  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  to  be  casually  accepting 
amendments. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  are 
carefully  considering  each  amendment 
and  that  is  why  we  carefully  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  contribution  and 
carefully  accepted  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  12  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Garcia]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Kazem]  rise? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  Chairman,  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Kazen]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  my  colleagues  for  allowing  me 
this  privilege. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi)  for  the  work  he  has  done  on  this 
bill  through  the  last  4  years.  He  has 
worked  harder  than  anyone  else  to 
bring  to  this  floor  a  bill  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress.  He  feels 
that  he  has  done  so,  and  for  this  I 
conunend  him.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
end  product  is  not  what  I  would  have 
brought  to  the  floor  and  which  I 
cannot  support  does  not  detract  from 
my  admiration  for  this  very  able  gen- 
tleman. He  is  one  of  the  finest  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  and  I  want  to 


commend  him  for  the  long  hours  that 
he  has  put  into  this  project. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  salute  the  gentleman.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  sentiments.  I 
remember  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress 14  years  ago,  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  my  dear  friend,  was  one  of 
the  first  Members  in  the  senior  status 
to  more  or  less  take  me  off  and  talk 
with  me  auid  explain  some  of  the  situa- 
tions, and  because  of  my  background 
and  heritage  and  the  gentleman's 
there  was  much  connection.  I  remem- 
ber and  cherish  those  days  very  much. 
While  the  gentleman  will  be  finding 
new  pursuits  after  the  end  of  this 
year,  he  will  remain  very  close  to  me 
and  in  my  heart  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman.  I  feel  very  kindly 
toward  him,  and  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  the  gentleman. 

My  colleagues,  let  me  just  pursue  a 
line  of  thought  that  I  started  a  while 
ago.  The  reason  I  took  this  unanimous 
consent  request  was  because  it  does 
not  pertain  to  any  particular  amend- 
ment, but  rather  my  remarks  will  go 
to  the  entire  bill.  It  seems  that  the 
centerpiece  of  this  bill  is  employer 
sanctions,  that  by  punishing  a  pro- 
spective employer  you  will  stem  the 
tide  of  illegal  immigrants  into  this 
country. 

Let  me,  furthermore,  state  what  my 
colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  has  been  saying  on  this  floor, 
that  this  is  not  strictly  a  Hispanic 
issue  but  rather  an  issue  that  affects 
people  from  all  over  the  world  who 
happen  to  be  in  this  country  illegally. 

Now,  my  contention  is  that  unless 
there  is  something  in  this  bill  that  will 
deter  illegals  or  people  coming  into 
this  country  illegally,  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  them.  I  do  not  care 
what  kinds  of  sanctions,  I  care  not 
what  other  provisions  you  put  into 
this  bill  to  punish  a  prospective  em- 
ployer, unless  you  take  some  action 
against  the  individual  coming  into  this 
country  illegally,  you  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  have  this  flow. 

I  will  ask  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Rodino]  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  sanctions  against  people 
being  in  this  country  illegally,  are 
there  not,  Mr.  Chaiman? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Of  course  there  are. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  All  right. 

Mr.  RODINO.  They  are  misdemean- 
ors. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  They  are  misdemean- 
ors, but  stiU  they  can  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  imder  those  misdemeanor 
statutes,  am  I  correct? 


Mr.  RODINO.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  I  have  sat  in  court  ses- 
sion after  court  session  in  my  home- 
town of  Laredo  where  there  have  been 
courtrooms  full  of  illegal  aliens  being 
sentenced  by  a  Federal  judge.  Let  me 
just  bring  this  to  your  attention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  show  you  how  this 
thing  works.  Those  of  us  from  the 
Southwest  who  have  lived  with  this 
problem  all  of  our  lives  are  very  famil- 
iar with  the  procedures.  I  do  not  care 
what  kind  of  laws  you  write,  when  it 
comes  to  translating  them  into  practi- 
cal procedure,  they  sound  a  little  bit 
different  and  they  are  applied  a  little 
bit  different. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  practicing 
before  one  of  my  very  able  friends,  the 
distinguished  jurist  from  Brownsville, 
TX,  Reynaldo  Garza,  who  was  the 
first  Mexican-American  appointed  to 
the  Federal  bench  in  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kazen] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very 
reluctantly  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  object  to  my  dear 
friend's  request  to  speak  on  the  bill, 
he  has  lived  with  this  for  many 
years— I  would  just  like  to  notify  the 
House  that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky will  be  constrained  to  object  to 
further  requests  for  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House.  We  have  60 
more  amendments  and  the  5-minute 
rule  will  continue,  so  Members  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  ventilate  the 
issue. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  that  unless  one  of  the 
designated  amendments  is  before  the 
Committee,  it  requires  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  to  the  Committee.  An 
amendment  has  to  be  before  the  Com- 
mittee before  motions  to  strike  out  the 
last  word  are  in  order. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  This  is  right.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
asking  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  allowing  me  this  privilege. 

When  that  distinguished  jurist  sat 
on  the  bench,  time  after  time  I  saw 
him  deal  with  illegal  aliens.  These 
happened  to  be,  the  majority  of  them, 
from  Mexico,  some  from  Central 
America.  He  would  ask  them  in  their 
own  native  tongue  so  that  there  would 
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be    absolutely    no    misunderstanding. 
"You  knew  that  you  were  violating  the 
law  when  you  came  into  this  country 
without  the  proper  documents?" 
"Yes.  sir." 

"You  luiow  that  I  can  sentence  you 
to    jail    for    being    here    without    the 
proper  documents?" 
"Yes.  sir." 

"Well.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am 
not  going  to  do  this.  I  am  going  to  let 
you  be  deported,  or  I  am  going  to  have 
you  deported,  send  you  back  to  your 
country,  if  you  promise  me  that  you 
will  never  again  enter  this  country  ille- 
gally." 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Now.  do  you  promise  me  that  you 
will  never  enter  this  country  illegally 
again?" 
"Oh.  yes." 

He  said.  "Well,  I  want  you  to  swear 
to  that.  Do  you  raise  your  hand  and 
swear  that  you  will  not  come  into  this 
country  illegally  again?" 
"Oh,  yes.  Your  Honor.  I  swear." 
He  would  then  say.  "OK.  Now  I  am 
going  to  swear  that  if  you  do  come 
into  this  country  again  illegally  and  if 
you  appear  before  me  on  that  charge. 
I  promise  you  that  I  am  going  to  send 
you  to  the  penitentiary.  Is  that  under- 
stood?" 
"Oh.  yes." 

OK.  fine.  He  said.  "You  and  I  have 
understood  each  other." 

Mind  you.  Mexico  is  just  across  that 
bridge  at  Laredo,  just  like  going  across 
Key  Bridge  or  going  across  Memorial 
Bridge  or  the  14lh  Street  Bridge.  That 
is  just  how  far  it  is.  It  is  no  distance  at 
all.  No.  sir.  And  in  New  Mexico  and  Ar- 
izona and  in  California,  it  just 
amounts  to  taking  one  step  and  you 
are  in  Mexico. 

All  right.  So  they  were  deported.  Lo 
and  behold.  3  months  later  some  of 
them  appeared  before  him  again.  The 
judge  looks  at  his  notes  and  he  says, 
"Wait  a  minute.  Weren't  you  here  on 
such  and  such  a  date?" 
"Yes." 

"Don't  you  rememt)er  at  that  time 
that  you  promised  me  that  you  would 
never   come    back    illegally,    yet    you 
have?" 
"Yes.  sir.  Judge,  I  sure  did." 
He  said.  "You  broke  your  promise, 
didn't  you?" 
He  said.  "Yes." 

"You  remember  that  I  also  promised 
that  I  would  do  something?  What  was 
it?  Do  you  remember?" 

"Well.  Judge,  you  said  that  if  I  came 
back  illegally  you  would  send  me  to 
prison." 

He  said,  "Pine.  Now.  you  broke  your 
promise,  but  I  am  not  going  to  break 
mine.  I  am  going  to  sentence  you  to 
serve  3  months."  or  whatever  it  is.  It  is 
a  misdemeanor,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  said,  but  a  misdemeanor  in 
the  Federal  court  can  be  served  in  the 
penitentiary. 
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And  you  know  some  of  these  people 
go  back  there,  and  by  nighttime  they 
are  right  back  in  this  country  again,  as 
long  as  there  is  no  deterrent  for  them 
to  come  over  here. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  must 
provide  deterrents.  Do  not  just  put  it 
on  the  backs  of  the  prospective  em- 
ployers who  have  such  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  being  able  to  discrimi- 
nate against  people  seeking  work.  And 
this  has  been  the  central  theme  of 
those  of  us  who  have  been  fighting 
this  so-called  Rodino.  now  Simpson- 
Mazzoli.  bill  for  over  12  years  on  this 
floor. 

If  you  do  not  do  something  to  send 
the  message  to  every  country  in  the 
world  that  they  are  going  to  be  dealt 
with  harshly  if  they  come  into  this 
country  illegally,  all  the  laws  in  the 
world  that  we  pass  in  this  Congress 
are  not  going  to  do  the  job.  When  you 
say  that  this  bill  is  securing  our  bor- 
ders. I  say  baloney.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  this  bill,  no  single  provision 
in  this  bill,  that  will  secure  our  border 
against  people  who  are  hungry,  people 
who  see  us  still  as  a  beacon  in  this 
entire  world,  the  haven  for  people  who 
have  no  other  place  to  go  to  live  in  dig- 
nity and  the  comfort  which  our  way  of 
life  affords.  A  country  which  gives 
them  the  opportunities  to  get  along  a 
lot  better  than  they  would  in  their 
own  country.  And  this  is  why  they 
seek  lo  enter  this  country  anyway 
they  can. 

So  I  say  to  you,  put  in  these  provi- 
sions both  for  our  protection  and  for 
theirs  if  you  really  want  to  secure  this 
country's  borders  against  people  enter- 
ing illegally. 

D  1200 

AMENDMENT  NO.  13  OFFERED  BY  MRS. 
SCHROEDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
13  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do [Mrs.  Schroeder]  desire  to  offer 
amendment  No.  13? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Yes:  I  do.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  13  offered  by  Mrs. 
Schroeder:  Page  18.  after  line  3.  insert  the 
following  new  sutwection: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)(2)  and 
(b)(2>,  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  employment,  recruit 
ment.  referral,  or  utilization  of  the  services 
of  an  individual  occurring  after  the  end  of 
the  three-year  period  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  is  really  very  simple. 
It  acknowledges  that  use  of  employers 
sanctions  is  a  leap  into  the  unknown. 
It  says  that  after  3  years  the  employer 
sanctions  provisions  terminate.  It  does 
this  so  that  Congress  can  examine  the 


employers    sanction    experiment    and 
see: 

If  it  did  indeed  encourage  discrimi- 
nation as  the  congressional  Hispanic 
Caucus  suspects  it  will. 

If  it  did  place  a  burden  on  small 
businessmen  to  enforce  our  immigra- 
tion laws. 

If  it  did  effectively  reduce  the 
number  of  illegal  aliens  entering  the 
country. 

Employers  sanctions  will  result  in 
sweeping  changes  not  only  in  our  im- 
migration laws  but  also  in  our  employ- 
ment system.  We  know  that  once  we 
enact  an  omnibus  immigration  bill,  we 
won't  be  dealing  with  immigration  for 
a  long  time,  even  if  there  are  some 
grievous  wrongs  created  by  this  bill. 

My  amendment  guarantees  that  we 
look  at  the  effects  of  employers  sanc- 
tions. It  is  a  protection  against  the  po- 
tential abuses  of  sanctions. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
keep  employers  sanctions  as  an  experi- 
ment, before  we  institute  it  as  policy. 
We  heard  about  the  GAO  report  that 
stated  in  the  countries  that  had  an 
employers  sanctions  policy,  that  policy 
was  not  an  effective  deterrent  to  stem- 
ming illegal  employment.  If  we  are  to 
embark  on  a  policy  that  increases  ten- 
fold the  likelihood  of  discrimination, 
as  well  as  places  a  burden  on  the  small 
businesses,  we  must  be  assured  of  its 
effectiveness.  But  we  are  not.  Even  the 
proponents  of  employers  sanctions  can 
not  promise  its  effects  will  not  be  dis- 
criminatory. 

It  is  a  3-year  sunset.  It  also  coincides 
with  the  second  of  three  mandated  re- 
ports by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
describing  the  implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  the  employer  sanction 
provisions,  including  a  determination 
of  whether  it  has  had  a  discriminatory 
impact. 

Three  years  is  sufficient  tinje  for  the 
collection  of  how  employer  sanctions 
has  worked.  The  Attorney  General,  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  EEOC.  is 
mandated  to  establish  a  task  force  to 
monitor  the  discriminatory  impact  and 
the  effectiveness  of  employer  sanc- 
tions. I  think  information  from  their 
monitoring  during  those  3  years  will 
help  us  to  decide  whether  to  continue 
employer  sanctions. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
just  why  many  of  us  are  against  the 
establishment  of  employer  sanctions: 

DISCRIMINATION 

Sanctions  could  scare  employers  to 
not  hire  anyone,  even  American  citi- 
zens, who  looks  foreign  or  speaks  in 
another  language.  Now,  keep  in  mind 
the  April  1984  Supreme  Court  decision 
INS  versus  Delgado  upholding  factory 
raids  and  selective  questioning  of 
workers  based  in  part  on  ethnicity  and 
appearance.  That's  very  important  in 
my   district   where   Canadian   illegals 


may  be  taking  the  jobs,  but  Hispanics 
will  be  harassed. 

And  don't  be  fooled  that  title  VII 
will  fully  protect  these  Americans.  Not 
all  discriminatory  practices  are  made 
unlawful  by  title  'VII.  For  example,  a 
statutory  exception  allows  discrimina- 
tion on  grounds  of  national  origin 
characteristics  constitute  a  "bona  fide 
occupational  qualification"  reasonably 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

BtJRDEN  SMALL  BUSHTESS 

To  insure  that  the  provisions  of  em- 
ployers sainctions  are  met,  employers, 
small  and  large,  will  have  to  go 
through  a  cimibersome  verification 
process.  In  effect,  employers  will  be 
enforcers. 

effbctiveness  of  sanctions 

The  GAO  report  studied  20  coun- 
tries and  concluded  from  their  experi- 
ence with  employer  sanctions,  that  it 
is  not  an  effective  deterrent.  More- 
over, 11  States  have  employer  sanc- 
tions laws  on  the  books.  Not  a  single 
conviction  has  been  obtained  under 
California's  12-year-old  law.  The  pat- 
tern that  emerges  in  the  11  States  is 
that  of  consistent  failure  to  enforce 
employer  sanctions  statutes. 

Mr.  RoYfiAL  will  offer  an  amendent 
to  strike  the  sanctions  provisions  of 
the  bill.  I  will  vote  for  that  amend- 
ment. However  if  employer  sanctions 
is  still  intact  in  this  bill,  then  the  least 
we  could  do  is  to  ensure  that  it  is  kept 
as  an  experiment.  There's  too  much  at 
stake  not  to  take  a  measured  approach 
here.  We  Will  look  at  the  experience 
after  3  years,  view  the  evidence,  and 
then  decide  whether  it  should  be  insti- 
tuted as  policy. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  "yes"  on  liiy 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mrs.  Schroeder  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado on  this  amendment,  and  this  is 
one  that  I  would  think  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  accept.  After  all,  we  have 
been  talking  about  possible  discrimina- 
tion for  more  than  20  or  30  hours  al- 
ready on  this  bill,  and  there  is  real 
concern  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
discrimination  because  of  the  employ- 
er sanctions. 

Certainly  the  sponsors  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  Mazzoli  and  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  are  in  good 
faith  when  they  say  that  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Prank  and  other  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  are  not  going  to  result 


in  discrimination,  and  if  so,  then  there 
will  be  remedies. 

However,  how  do  we  really  know, 
and  if  it  does  turn  out  in  the  next  2  or 
3  years  that  there  is  some  discrimina- 
tion? We  know  historically  that  the 
issue  will  not  be  examined.  We  know 
that  the  excuse  will  be,  well,  we  are 
going  to  do  oversights  very  soon,  but 
actually  a  decade  will  pass  before  the 
issue  is  addressed. 

So  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea  that 
we  mandate  another  look  at  employer 
sanctions  in  a  3-year  period,  and  I 
really  would  hope  that  the  Committee 
would  accept  this  very  useful  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  I 
would  hope  so  too.  As  I  say,  I  am  in 
good  faith  when  I  say  that  I  am  on  the 
other  side  of  employer  sanctions,  but  I 
think  we  have  had  a  good  faith  debate 
on  both  sides  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
will  or  will  not  work.  I  am  admitting  as 
a  chairman  of  a  committee  myself, 
that  I  would  not  have  wanted  to  go 
back  and  look  at  those  civil  service  re- 
forms because  there  is  not  a  lot  of 
sizzle  in  doing  oversight.  Yet,  it  was 
very  important  that  we  did  it,  and  we 
did  some  very  key  things  that  made  a 
difference.  We  discovered  all  sorts  of 
things  we  did  not  foresee.  It  was  im- 
portant that  the  law  made  us  do  it.  I 
don't  think  anyone  here  thinks  they 
have  perfect  foresight. 

I  think  with  the  good  faith  division 
in  this  House,  over  employer  sanctions 
we  really  owe  it  to  the  American 
people  to  review  our  acts  3  years  from 
now  when  we  have  cooler  heads,  and 
when  we  have  some  real  hard  data  on 
how  it  works  rather  than  guesses.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  beguiling  amend- 
ment is  the  first  of  the  trilogy  that  we 
will  now  be  considering.  It  actually  is 
an  issue  that  came  up  in  the  Senate  2 
years  ago  when  we  were  all  younger 
and  started  considering  this  matter. 
We  thought  at  that  time  that  it  might 
gain  the  support  of  Hispanics  whose 
position  was  not  so  set  in  concrete  at 
that  point,  but  it  did  not  work.  In  re- 
ality, the  more  we  thought  about  it, 
the  poorer  the  idea  appeared. 

What  the  sunset  does  is  simply  de- 
stroy the  employers'  incentive  to  allow 
the  sanctions  to  succeed.  I  submit  if 
you  are  opposed  to  employer  sanc- 
tions, then  you  should  vote  for  this 
amendment,  but  if  you  are  not  op- 
posed to  sanctions,  it  would  be  a  very 
bad  idea. 

Those  of  us  who  studied  this  issue  in 
the  select  committee  and  then  in  the 
subcommittees  in  the  House  and 
Senate  since  1981  have  been  saying 
that  employer  sanctions  were  the  most 
effective    enforcement    apparatus.    If 


you  do  not  think  so,  come  up  with 
something  better. 

Well,  the  something  better  was 
adopted  yesterday  in  the  Prank 
amendment.  We  have  now  set  up  an 
elaborate  mechanism  to  consider  and 
adjudicate  claims  of  discrimination.  So 
that  issue  is  no  longer  with  us.  But  the 
3-year  sunsetting  simply  means  that 
those  employers  who  do  hire  illegal 
aliens  will  continue  to  do  so  and  take 
their  chances  on  enforcement  actions 
against  them  during  the  next  3  years. 
It  is  perfectly  patent  that  it  is  a  gut- 
ting amendment. 

D  1210 

I  would  like  to  introduce  a  new  ele- 
ment into  this  question  on  employer 
sanctions.  The  GAO  report  has  been 
mentioned  frequently  as  dealing  with 
experience  in  other  countries,  but  I 
had  an  experience  abroad  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

Last  year  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  Seminar  on  Undocu- 
mented Aliens  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  Migra- 
tion in  Geneva,  an  international  orga- 
nization with  many  participating 
countries. 

ICM  Director  James  L.  Carlin  point- 
ed out  that  "irregular  migration,"  a 
term  used  at  that  conference  for  ille- 
gal migration,  "tends  to  inspire  nega- 
tive attitudes  towards  normal  migra- 
tion." That  was  his  quote. 

W.R.  Bohning  of  the  International 
Labour  Office,  in  an  expert  paper,  said 
that,  and  I  quote,  a  "major  reason  for 
irregularity  can  be  porous  or  incom- 
patible laws  and  regulations."  He  de- 
scribed the  legal  situation  in  the 
United  States  as  "self-contradictory," 
noting  that,  'it  is  not  illegal  to  employ 
foreigners  who  are  in  an  irregular  situ- 
ation." The  presentations  underscored 
for  me  that  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  appropriately  makes 
employer  sanctions  the  centerpiece  of 
immigration  law  enforcement. 

At  the  end  of  the  seminar,  the  many 
participating  countries  debated  and 
adopted  a  series  of  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  These  statements 
remarkably  reflected  a  unanimous 
view.  A  single  country,  incidentally, 
under  the  ground  rules  for  the  semi- 
nar, could  block  the  adoption  of  any 
conclusion  or  recommendation. 

With  this  background,  the  work 
product  of  this  international  meeting 
assumes  particular  significance.  Some 
of  the  results  of  the  discussions— in- 
cluded in  a  series  of  statements— are 
particularly  relevant  as  we  debate  the 
efficacy  of  employer  sanctions.  The 
statement  on  "Specific  Motivations 
and  Underlying  Causes  of  Undocu- 
mented Migration"  includes  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation:  "Every  effort 
should  be  made  by  countries  of  origin 
and  receiving  countries  to  eliminate  il- 
legal trafficking  of  labour  force.  Gov- 
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emments  should  also  exert  a  greater     who  are  most  heavily  impacted  by  im-  Mrs.    SCHROEDER.    I    thank    the 

control  over  employers  to  prevent  iUe-     plemenlary  sanction.  So  I  really  hope  gentleman  for  yielding, 

g^   Wring   a^di^   negative   effects."     that  the  gentleman  could  support  this.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  I  am  a 

Ind  That  uXt  we  are  attempting  to    and   I   think   it  is  a  way  that  would  killer  and  a  gutter^  I  thmk  what  we 

ana  mat  is  wnai     ^                   w                ^^^^     .^     ^^^^    ^^^^    palatable    to  are  talking  about  here  is  looking  at 

The  statement   on     Undocumented     people,  to  know  that  in  the  long  term  sanctions  3  years  later  when  we  have 

Migrants   and   the   Regularization   of    we  would  have  to  review   it  and  we  more  facts. 

Their  SUtus"  concludes  that-                   would  have  facts,  rather  than  just  my  As  I  say.  the  studies,  and  the  reports 

[Al   program  of   regularization  (another    guess  versus  your  guess  versus  other  that    the    President    makes,    will    be 

term  for  legalization)  will  not  by  itself  pre      peoples    guesses,    versus    my    studies,  available  to  guide  us.  The  hard  part  is 

vent  the  development  of  further  irregular     versus  your  studies,  and  all  that,  we  to  get  this  body  to  do  the  oversight  to 

situations.   Governments  should   therefore     ^vould  have  some  really  hard  data  of  deal  with  the  facts  on  how  this  bill 

take  additional  measures  at  the  same  time.     ^^^  sanctions  work  in  America,  which  works  in  America,  not  how  bills  work 

which  may  include  the  institution  or  en      ■    ,j,„  (_.,,„  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

SiS  t'hi'^i^rd  TrohibS  'em^        Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  or  how  bills  worked  in  other  places, 

^ymem  of  u^dSented  migrants.                reclaim  my  time  and  respond  to  the  America  is  unique.  Border  States  are 

The  essential  point  here  is  that  H.R.     gentlewoman,  as  you  know,   it  is  not  unique.  The  composition  of  our  popu- 

IsTo-!  SbUio^  on  The  knowing  em-     your   studies  or  my   studies,   but   the  lation  is  unique.  That  is  why  we  need 

i5(^J,^ent<^?rdScument^d    workers    studies  that  would  be  part  of  the  law  those  studies  from  the  President  to 

reS  an  international  consensus  far     requiring    the    President    to    consult  help  us  make  our  best  legislative  judg- 

broker  tha^  just  the  consensus  of  the     with  the  Congress  every  6  months  and  ment  as  to  whether  sanctions  have,  in 

Meml^rs   of   the    House    and   Senate     the  task  force  of  the  Attorney  General  fact,     been     beneficial,     whether    we 

who  have  been  dealing  with  this  issue    and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  look-  should   continue   them,   and  whether 

in  the  Judiciary  Committees.                       ing  into  these  questions.  we  should  change  them. 

H  R.  1510  attempts  to  discourage  the        The  questions  of  fines-adequacy  of  Mr.  FISH.  That  is  exactly  what  we 

annual  flow  of  hundreds  of  thousands     fines— the  questions  of  discrimination,  are  planning  to  do. 

of  undocumented  aliens  by  removing     the  questions  of  cost,  are  all  going  to  Mrs.    SCHROEDER.    That,    to    rne, 

the  major  inducement  to  illegal  migra-     be  dealt  with   in   monitoring   mecha-  makes  all  the  sense  in  the  world,  and  I 

tion— the  magnet  that  draws  people  to     nisms  already  in  this  bill.  We  do  not  think    the   sunset   amendment    makes 

these    shores— the    opportunities    for    need  anything   different  to   find  out  sure  and  guarantees  the  people  of  this 

employment.                                                 what  route  we  should  take.  At  the  end  Republic  that  we  will  have  a  chance  to 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,     of  3  years  we  are  supposed  to  have  a  review  this  experiment  with  sanctions 

will  the  gentleman  yield?                              report  by  the  President  as  to  the  sue-  3  years  later. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield    ppss  of  this.  Mr.  FISH.  The  sunset.  I  submit,  is 

to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado.              j    repeat    what    I    said    before.   This  not   necessary.  We  will  be  acting  on 

Mrs.    SCHROEDER.    I    thank    the     amendment  simply  destroys  the  incen-  this  report  by  the  end  of  the  third 

gentleman  for  his  statement.  I  think  it     ^j^^  for  employers  to  allow  sanctions  year. 

is  important  to  point  out  that  really     ^o  work.  Because  I  have  heard  so  much  about 

my  amendment  does  not  mandate  that        -j.^^^  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The  this  GAO  report.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 

employer  sanctions  are  dead   forever    ^^^^  ^f  ^y^e  gentleman  from  New  York  the  gentlewoman  say  that  experience 

and  ever.                                                           [Mr  Fish]  has  again  expired.  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  [Mr.        ^^^  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli  and  by  or  in  other  places  does  not  really  con- 

Beilenson].  The  time  of  the  gentle-     unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fish  was  al-  cern  us, 

man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  has    ^^^^^  ^^  proceed  for  2  additional  min-  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 

expired.                                                          ^j^pg  ,  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Schroeder  and        ^'^    MAZZOLI    Mr    Chairman,  will  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Fish  was     ^^^  gentleman  yield'  ment. 

allowed   to   proceed    for   2   additional        ^^  ^^^^  j  ^.^^^j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  yjp,jj  ^^  j  ^.j,,  ^e  brief,  and  I  will  not  take  the 

mmutes.)                                                        ^^^  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  5  minutes,  but  I  think  it  is  vitally  im- 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  it  IS  im-                MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle-  portant  to  point  out  that  the  employer 

portant  to  point  oiit  that  it  does  not     -.-n  for  yielding  sanctions  are  the  heart  and  guts  of 

mean  that  it  is  dead.  It  means  that  we    ^^^    chairman,   the   gentleman   has  this  particular  bill.  We  cannot  contin- 

been    absolutely    brilliant.    This    is    a  ue  to  weaken  it.  If  we  do.  we  are  guar- 

i»»i«i»tiv..iv   I  think  -i  vpar.;  from  now     •^'Her  amendment.  This   is  a  gutting  anteeing  that  the  bill  will  not  work, 

wl  win  have  c(iSer  hea<L  Sif  a  grea^     amendment.        The        gentlewoman's  If    there    is    one    thing    that    every 

Tra^  tX  SS  through  SL  of  the    amendment   is  tantamount   to  killing  Member  of  this  House  should  be  v.tal- 

vervoL^nXl   tension   that  r  feel   on     the  bill  because,  in  effect,  we  eliminate  ly  aware  of.  and  I  can  assure  Members 

Ss^dSofthisL^ue                                 employer  sanctions,  which   is  one  of  that  any  of  us  from  south  Florida  uid 

We  JSu  have  3  Tears  of  experience     the  two  key  symmetrical  elements  in  perhaps    some    of    the    other    border 

wrwilTLvrU.  the  stSdiesThat  the    this  bill.  States-and  I  refer  to  us  as  a  border 

gentleman    has   mentioned,    plus    the       The  gentlewoman  has  been  opposed  State  because  we  are  bordering  on  the 

GAO  studies,  plus.  I  believe,  there  are    to  this  bill  from  the  very  start.  All  the  Caribbean  and  we  have  become  the 

now  11  or  12  States  that  have  employ      people  who  support  this  and  speak  for  gateway  to  Central  Amenca-there  is 

er  sanctions  and  especially  California    it  are  opposed  to  the  bill  and  will  vote  one  thing  that  we  know:  that  illegal 

has  not  found  them  to  be  that  produc-     against    the    bill    regardless    of    what  immigration  is  not  a  problem  that  is 

tive.  but  we  will  have  that,  plus  we  will     happens.  settling  down.  It  is  a  problem  that  is 

have  the  information  as  to  whether        I  would  urge,  as  the  gentleman  from  growing,  and  it  is  growing  year  after 

sanctions  have  been  discriminatory  or    New  York  has  eloquently  said,  that  we  year. 

whether  the   fines  are   adequate,   all     vote  down  this  amendment  and  then  It  there  is  one  way  to  assure  that 

those  types  of  things.                                   vote  up  the  bill.  employer  sanctions  will  not  work,  it 

I  just  think  that  this,  in  the  name  of        Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  by  adopting  this  amendment, 

fairness    is  a  good   idea  because   we    will  the  gentleman  yield?  By  saying  so.  we  will  simply  say  that 
really  do  see  a  massive  schism  in  this        Mr.  FISH.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to    in    3    years    employer    sanctions    are 

body     and    especially    between    those    the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado.  going  to  go  away.  The  vast  majority  of 
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are  mandated  to  review  sanctions  and 
we  know  how  pressed  we  always  are 
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the  people  who  migrate  illegally  into    posal  then  H.R.  1510.  Based  on  the  ex-    found  it  imnecessary.  nonetheless  adds 
this  country   are   economic   refugees,     perience  and  based  on  facts.  I  submit    additional  boilerplate  which   guaran- 
They  are  coming  here  looking  for  jobs,     that  this  great  transformation  which    tees  against  the  prospect  of  any  ID 
We  have  to  take  away  the  economic    took   place   on   a  simple   amendment    card  or  ID  system  ensuing  from  this 
magnet  if  this  bill  is  going  to  work.  yesterday  should  certainly  be  the  op-    bill, 

Mr.    Chairman,    I    urge    that    this    portunity  we  shoud  give  in  terms  of       So  we  have  those  additional  protec- 
ameridment  be  defeated.  this,  a  very,  very  difficult  issue  to  face,    tions  in  the  bill  to  guarantee  against 

and  no  one  can  say  what  the  experi-    what  the  gentlewoman's  amendment  is 
•^  1220  gjjgg  ^ijj  be  and  what  the  facts  will    designed  to  address,  which  is  some  un- 

Mr.    HAWKINS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I    bring  out.  intended  effect  of  this  bill, 

move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of       Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend-        we  are  taking  a  kind  of  a  move  into 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the    ment    offered    by    the    gentlewoman    a  new  future,  and  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment.  from  Colorado  (Mrs,  Schroeder]  and    amendment  is  offered  to  put  some  con- 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend-    believe  that  it  is  more  than  justified    trols  on  it.  We  have  already  adopted 
ment  makes  eminently  good  sense.  As    by   recent  experience   in   this   House    some  controls  to  it,  and,  of  course,  we 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs.    during  the  last  12  months.  ^m  have  in  just  a  few  minutes  an- 

ScHROEDER]  has  Said,  it  allows  us  time       Mr.    MAZZOLI.    Mr.    Chairman.    I    other  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
to  get  the  facts,  and  in  speaking  about    move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of    tleman    from    California    which    has 
facts,  let  me  remind  the  Members  of    words.  been  made  in  order  to  strike  the  whole 

an  undeniable  fact,  of  a  great  transfor-       Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reflect  with    ggction  anyway.  So  we  have  those  op- 
mation  that  took  place  yesterday  in    the  committee  for  just  a  few  minutes    portunities 

regard  to  an  amendment  which  I  had    as   to    where    we    are    on    this    killer       j^j.    beRMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the    honor   to   present   in   behalf   of    amendment.        The        gentlewoman's    ^^^^^  gentleman  yield' 
many  groups.  amendment,  the  3-year  sunset  provi-        ^j.    ^^  ^  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 

Granting  that  the  amendment  did    sion  which  my  friend,  the  gentleman    ^jjj  ^j^^  gentleman  yield  to  me  over 
more  than  address  the  problem  of  dis-    from  New  York,  called  alluring,  is  per-    j^^^go 

crimination,  that  it  did  deal  with  the    haps  alluring  but  it  is  a  killer  amend-        ^^  MAZZOLI.  Let  me  just  complete 
novel  mechanism  which  is  presented    ment.  I  told  the  House  I  would  advise  ^         ..  .  .  ..        j     -jj  ^ 

in  H.R.  1510  Which  has  riever  been  the  House  when  a  gutting  killing  ^^i^  f^f^'  ^'je'd  to 'tSe  gentlem^  aS 
tried  but  which,  if  this  bill  is  passed  amendment  would  be  offered,  and  that  ^t^  ^v  friend  the  gentleman  from 
and  signed,  will  be  tried,  granting  that  is  what  this  is.  I  would  hope  that  when  als°  ^o  my  friend,  the  gentleman  irom 
leaving  that  part  of  the  amendment    the  vote  is  called,  if  a  vote  is  called,  chairman   I  would  also  remind 

out    momentarily    and    dealing    only    the  Members  of  the  House  will  sup-    .J^^House  that  on  Two  separateTc?a 
with    the    part    of    the    amendment    port  the  committee  and  the  gentleman    J„!,f  °bTtvDe  of  L?ndS?nt  a^^^^ 
which  addressed  the  problem  of  dis-    from  Kentucky   in   voting   down   the    I'^^I'^^I^JP^only^  th?  c^e  o?The 
crimination,  I  was  surprised,  so  sur-    gentlewoman's  amendment.  ?wo  eSr  version^  it  w^  5  years- 

prised  that  even  late  last  night  I  went       Let  me  reflect  for  just  a  moment.    f*°  ^Jf^^J  wL  vSed  d^^  by  your 
home   and   began   to   read   from   the    The  gentlewoman  said  she  is  not  excit-    ?,°^i^i™\'  ^^^^^f  ^^dl^^^ 
notes  that  I  had  taken  of  individual    ed   about   employer   sanctions    That    J°/^'"^  °"  ;Jf  and  tl^oS' we^ 
Members  who  spoke  against  that  part    may  prove  to  be  the  understatement    ^°^t  ,t  o?.!^« 

of  the  amendment  and  who  did  not  of  the  century.  The  gentlewoman  is  y?f.^^*;"\^f-  ,.,„„pct  to  the  House 
even  know  that  discrimination  existed  very  much  opposed  to  sanctions,  and  ^iVf^^J^^J^^^.^^^fftf  we  shortened 
or  who  gave  the  impression  that  dis-  she  is  very  much  opposed  to  the  bill  ''•^^.^^/t^P^'g'^^^^^^ 
crimination  did  not  exist,  those  who  She  has  said  so  freely,  and  I  support  truncate  this  siinset  period  to  J  years 
S  that  if  it  does,  H.R.- 1510  would  that  she  has  a  right  to  that  viewpoint.  ^^..^ZS^'lVTou^S  ITi^X 
reach  it,  that  we  already  had  in  H.R.  But  no  amount  of  changes  and  no  ^  "  ^^f"  ^^ff  "i"?,"  honest  about  it 
1510  adequate  machinery  to  deal  with  amount  of  adoption  of  alluring  amend-  work.  And  ^^^  "sj)^  hop^^^^^^^f^^ '^^ 
discrimirmtion.  We  heard  the  state-  ments  is  going  to  entice  the  gentle-  There  is  a  subtle  signal  here  to  the 
ments  of  those  who  said,  "Well,  it's  woman  to  be  supportive  of  the  bill,  nor  employers  ^^^o  grossly  misbeh^^^ 
covered  in  other  legislation,  and  so  we  will  the  Members  who  speak  in  favor  toward  undocumented  workers  to 
don't  need  it  "  of  this  alluring  killer  amendment  ever     'keep  it  up  because  we  are  really  not 

I  could  go  on  citing  and  documenting    be  in  favor  of  the  bill.  serious.  Three  years  isn't  gomg  to  be 

the  position  of  individual  Members  in  So  let  me  just  advise  the  committee  enough,  so  keep  on  misbehaving,  keep 
this  House  who  made  these  statements  that  we  are  going  through  a  transpar-  on  discriminating,  and  keep  on  subju- 
but  who  is  less  than  1  hour  later  re-  ent  exercise  here.  Nothing  but  nothing  gating  these  people,  because  we  will 
versed  themselves  and  voted  for  the  will  make  these  Members  who  speak  never  be  able  in  3  years  to  really  get  a 
identical  amendment  known  as  the  for  this  particular  amendment  support  stem  enforcement  system  m  place. 
Prank  amendment.  Now,  whether  they    the  bill.  So  what  the  gentlewoman  s  amend- 

got  religion,  whether  they  discovered  Second,  let  me  say  that  we  have  al-  ment  is.  it  is  not  only  a  killer  amend- 
facts  that  they  did  not  know  an  hour  ready  adopted,  as  the  distinguished  ment.  but  what  it  does  is  aid  and  abet 
earUer  or  what  their  position  was,  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw-  those  who  discriminate  ag^t  the 
statements  that  they  made  were  not  in  kins]  has  said,  part  of  his  amendment  very  people  we  are  trymg  to  help  ma 
opposition  to  the  other  part  of  the  which  was  renamed  the  amendment  later  section  of  our  bill  which  is  writ- 
amendment  that  probably  we  would  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa-  ten  to  give  them  legal  status  in  this 
contend  would  be  controversial  but  on    chusetts  [Mr.  Frank],  which  suggests    country. 

the  cleat-cut  issue  of  discrimination  that  anyone  who  has  a  discrimination  So  I  would  just  respectfully  suggest 
which  they  themselves  had  dealt  with  claim,  unintended,  of  course,  under  to  my  friends  in  the  House  that  this 
an  hour  earlier  So  they  reversed  this  bill,  would  have  protection.  They  amendment  is  a  killer  amendment.  It 
themselves  have  a  special  counsel  in  the  Depart-    is  alluring,  as  my  friend,  the  gentle- 

Now  if  individual  Members  in  this  ment  of  Justice  to  pursue  and  redress  man  from  New  York,  has  said,  but  al- 
House  sound  Members,  can  reverse  the  remedy  for  that.  Furthermore,  we  luring  or  not.  it  is  gomg  to  allure  you 
themselves  on  a  simple  issue  such  as  adopted  the  amendment  offered  by  into  ruining  this  bill  were  you  to  vote 
this  in  1  hour's  time,  then  probably,  if    the  gentleman  from  California   [Mr.    for  it.  i.  *  t  i 

we  give  them  a  year  or  two.  they  Roybal]  last  night,  which  amendment.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  say  is  oiily 
might  come  in  with  a  much  better  pro-    while  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky    this:  That  I  hope  and  plead  with  the 
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House  to  vote  against  the  gentlewom- 
an's amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  but  I  understand  he  wants  his 
own  time,  so  I  will  yield  first  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza  1. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  what  the  gentleman  has  stated 
about  the  factual  situation.  What  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  is 
this:  Should  there  be  those  who  may 
yet  change  their  minds  on  the  legisla- 
tion, with  amendments  that  have  been 
adopted  or  others  that  might  be 
adopted,  my  concern  or  my  question  to 
the  gentleman,  respectfully,  is.  what 
will  be  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
in  conference  with  relation  to  the 
amendments  adopted  by  this  House? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beilenson).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  will  not  be 
chairman  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee, so  I  cannot  directly  respond,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  will 
presumably  be  a  meml)er  of  the  House 
conference  committee,  in  which  case. 
of  course,  it  is  our  effort  to  support 
the  House  position. 

There  were  some  amendments 
adopted  so  far  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  opposed,  but  if 
that  is  the  will  of  the  House,  we  will 
endeavor  to  support  the  will  of  the 
House  to  the  extent  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  can.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  who  will  be  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  will  have 
to  make  the  final  Judgment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  we 
understand  that  is  the  case,  but  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
would  yield  to  the  subcommittee 
chairman  in  the  areas  of  concern  to 
the  subcomittee  chairman.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  is  that  he  will  fight. 
but  to  what  degree?  Should  we  add.  to 
the  nth  degree  for  amendments  adopt- 
ed by  the  House,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er the  gentleman  agreed  or  not.  if  it 
became  the  will  of  the  House  to  so  in- 
corporate them  into  the  legislation? 

D  1230 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  will  certainly  follow  the 
precedents  of  the  House  in  the  event 
of  being  a  member  of  the  conference 
and  in  the  event  that  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
would  yield  to  me.  He  will  himself  be 
chairman,  but  if  he  looks  to  me  for 


guidance.  I  will  first  consult  the  prece- 
denU  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the 
limits  within  which  conferees  operate 
and  second.  I  would  certainly  within 
that  try  to  support  the  position  of  the 
House,  even  if  it  is  against  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky:  but 
as  I  say.  ultimately  this  particular 
amendment  is  a  killer  amendment  and 
it  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  questions  were  along  the  same 
line.  If  I  understand  correctly,  and 
please  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  the 
Senate  bill  contains  the  criminal  sanc- 
tions. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  The  Senate  bill  does 
not  exclude  employers  of  three  or  less. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beilenson).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  last  extension  I  will  ask  for.  be- 
cause I  think  we  do  really  want  to 
move  on.  but  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Senate  bill  contains  the  language  for 
the  Presidential  study,  and  as  I  under- 
stand it.  implementation  without  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  national 
I.D.  system. 

I  think  perhaps  only  to  reiterate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  as  this  bill  winds  its  way 
through  this  whole  amendment  proc- 
ess and  peoples  views  about  it  may 
change  based  on  sympathy  for  amend- 
ments like  the  Hawkins-Prank  amend- 
ment or  the  Hall  amendment  or  the 
Lungren  amendment,  the  feeling  nags 
at  many  of  us  that  in  conference  com- 
mittee, much  of  this  will  disappear. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Well,  may  I  reclaim 
my  time? 

Please  do  not  prejudge  the  actions  of 
the  conferees.  We  all  are  interested  in 
returning  the  best  bill  possible  to  the 
House  for  ratification. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
who  will  be  chairing  the  committee,  is 
a  man  of  impeccable  character,  a  man 
of  devotion  to  civil  rights  and  human 
rights,  a  man  of  Olympian  knowledge 
of  immigration  law.  and  he  will  be 
bringing  back  to  this  House  nothing 
that  the  gentleman  will  not  be  proud 
of.  That  I  can  assure  the  gentleman. 
More  than  that  I  cannot  assure  the 
gentleman.  I  will  not  be  chairman. 

The  chairman  of  the  conference  will 
return  this— the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky can  assure  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  the  chairman  of  the  con- 


ference (Mr.  RoDiNO).  will  return  to 
the  House  a  bill  that  we  can  all  be 
very  proud  of  and  one  which  supports 
the  general  framework  of  what 
emerges  from  the  House. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  only  wanted 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky—and I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding— that  the  gentleman  is  asking 
us  not  to  prejudge  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  but  I  must  say  that  it  hurt 
a  bit  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  the  gen- 
tleman prejudge  me.  The  gentleman 
was  doing  that  as  I  talked  about  this 
amendment. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  have  enacted  the  sunset  provi- 
sions in  many  bills.  It  has  been  talked 
about  and  adopted  in  many  bills.  I 
think  it  is  a  legitimate  provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
lime  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  address  the  gentlewom- 
an. I  do  not  prejudge  the  gentlewom- 
an. She  was  a  member  of  my  subcom- 
mittee for  the  first  2  years  of  my 
tenure. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  But  the  gentle- 
man is  calling  me  a  killer  and  a  gutter. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentlewoman 
fought  me  tooth  and  nail  every  bit  of 
the  way.  refused  to  support  our  bill, 
refuses  to  support  it  now.  Hers  is  a 
killer  amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Well,  I  guess 
the  gentleman  will  not  yield  again  for 
my  answer  and  I  am  sorry  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Schroeder  amendment.  I  think  it 
makes  eminent  good  sense. 

I  recall  one  of  the  major  movements 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  recent  years  has  been  sunset  legisla- 
tion. If  a  new  program  is  enacted  and 
does  not  work,  let  us  have  a  fixed  ter- 
mination date.  This  is  a  cost-saving 
and  efficient  measure.  I  think  there 
are  many  bills  and  programs  and 
issues  that  this  House  has  dealt  with 
in  the  last  3  years  that  have  sunset 
provisions— I  do  not  see  this  provision 
as  a  killer  amendment. 

I  think  if  you  have  an  academic  view 
toward  any  problem,  if  something  does 
not  work  after  a  period  of  time,  you 
get  rid  of  it.  and  then  you  improve  it. 

In  a  way.  I  am  a  little  regretful  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
has  been  very  generous  and  positive  In 
his  recent  attitude  up  until  his  recent 
statement.   He  states  that  the  only 


reason  we  are  supporting  this  provi- 
sion is  because  we  are  against  Simp- 
son-Mazzoli.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
There  are  about  150  so  far  that  have 
recorded  their  votes  that  have  serious 
problems  with  Simpson-Mazzoli.  Is 
there  anything  wrong  with  that? 

We  do  want  immigration  reform. 
There  are  many  of  us  that  felt  the 
Roybal  alternative  was  good.  I  person- 
ally would  like  to  have  seen  it  a  little 
bit  stronger  so  that  it  could  have  at- 
tracted more  support.  It  is  not  that  we 
are  being  obstructionist.  We  are 
simply  saying  that  after  3  years,  con- 
sistent with  other  provisions  of  the 
bill,  we  will  evaluate  employer  sanc- 
tions after  3  years.  The  Simpson-Maz- 
zoli bill  has  several  provisions  that  co- 
incide with  the  Schroeder  amend- 
ment—first of  all  there  was  a  3-year 
study  in  which  the  President  was 
going  to  report  on  the  I.D.  card. 

Second,  there  are  three  mandated 
reports  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion assessing  the  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  employer  sanctions 
within  3  years. 

Last,  a  major  provision  in  this  bill 
calls  for  the  Attorney  General,  the 
head  of  the  EEOC,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  get  together  and  have  an 
evaluation  of  employer  sanctions  to 
determine  whether  they  promote  dis- 
crimination and  whether  they  are  ef- 
fective.     \ 

We  are  t&lking  about  landmark  legis- 
lation on  immigration.  The  last  time 
we  dealt  with  immigration  in  this 
House  was  in  1952  or  1953,  close  to  30 
years  ago.  We  must  avoid  a  once-per- 
30-year  review  of  immigration  laws 
again.  So  what's  wrong  if  we  come 
back  in  3  years  to  see  if  employer  sanc- 
tions will  work. 

What  we  are  saying  right  here  is 
that  a  provision  on  employer  sanctions 
affects  the  entire  focus  of  immigration 
legislation,  of  employment  practices, 
and  also  foreign  policy,  especially  our 
relations  with  Mexico.  If  employer 
sanctions  have  proven  effective,  we 
can  resume  them  after  3  years. 

I  think  with  what  this  bill  does,  if 
passed,  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill 
should  be  reevaluated  because  there 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  problems  with 
it.  The  outcry  after  it  is  passed  will 
surprise  a  lot  of  people. 

So  if  we  sit  here  and  say  that  those 
of  us  who  are  supporting  this  bill  are 
obstructionists,  that  is  wrong.  It  is  like 
saying  that  those  of  us  that  question 
our  Central  American  policy  are  siding 
with  the  enemy— that  you  are  not  pa- 
triotic. That  is  not  the  case. 

We  want  immigration  reform,  but  we 
want  immigration  reform  that  is  not 
discriminatory  and  that  is  workable. 

This  provision  is  consistent  with 
many  acts  of  Congress.  If  something 
does  not  work,  you  get  rid  of  it.  You 
evaluate  it. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  authors  of  this 
bill  are  so  absolutely  certain  and  sure 


that  employer  sanctions  are  the  end- 
all-be-all,  that  they  are  absolutely 
foolproof,  that  they  are  sacred. 

Employer  sanctions  will  result  in 
sweeping  changes  not  only  in  our  im- 
migration laws  but  also  in  our  employ- 
ment system.  It  is  wrong  to  assume 
that  only  immigrants  or  potential  im- 
migrants will  be  affected  by  this  legis- 
lation. In  fact,  every  American  is  po- 
tentially affected  because  of  the  re- 
quirement for  employers  to  check  the 
I.D.  of  all  new  hires. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  a 
wealth  of  evidence  exists  against  sanc- 
tions, it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress 
to  move  cautiously,  if  at  all,  in  enact- 
ing H.R. 1510. 

As  Senator  Kennedy  commented 
when  he  offered  a  "sunset"  amend- 
ment to  Simpson-Mazzoli  in  1982, 
"•  •  •  the  history  of  immigration  legis- 
lation in  recent  decades  has  been  that 
once  a  law  is  enacted.  Congress  does 
not  act  again  on  immigration  for  many 
years." 

With  this  lesson  in  mind,  it  is  essen- 
tial for  a  sunset  provision  to  be  at- 
tached to  Simpson-Mazzoli  this  year  as 
a  protection  against  the  potential 
abuses  of  sanctions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  3-year 
time  period  will  coincide  with  the  time 
period  given  the  President  to  complete 
his  study  regarding  the  need  for  a 
secure  identification  system. 

It  also  coincides  with  the  second  of 
three  mandated  reports  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  describing  the  im- 
plementation and  enforcement  of  the 
employer  sanction  provisions,  includ- 
ing a  determination  of  whether  it  has 
had  a  discriminatory  impact. 

Since  the  Attorney  General,  togeth- 
er with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  EEOC,  is  mandat- 
ed to  establish  a  task  force  to  also 
monitor  the  enforcement  and  imple- 
mentation of  employer  sanctions  and 
to  review  and  investigate  complaints 
of  discrimination,  the  3-year  period 
would  provide  sufficient  time  for  the 
collection  of  information  on  how  em- 
ployer sanctions  has  worked. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  in  any  way  judge  the  motivations 
of  the  amendment,  but  bear  in  mind 
that  we  have  a  6-month  moratorium  to 
begin  with,  a  6-month  educational 
period. 

Then  the  first  violation  is  just  a 
warning,  in  effect,  called  a  citation, 
but  nothing  happens  except  a  warn- 
ing. It  is  really  not  until  6  months  and 
the  second  violation  that  any  bad  con- 
sequence occurs. 

Also,  it  is  somewhat  offensive  to  me 
to  view  that  we  are  either  imposing  a 
quasi-criminal,  albeit  called  civil,  fine. 
and  in  the  Senate  bill,  if  we  go  with 
them,  a  criminal  sanction;  but  saying 
in  effect  that  it  is  only  criminal  within 
2Vi  years.  If  the  violator  does  it  before 
the  2V2  or  later  than  the  2V2  years,  it  is 


not.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  possi- 
bly enforce  a  sunset  provision  on 
either  a  quasi-criminal  or  criminal 
sanction. 

Now,  my  main  concern  about  this 
whole  bill  is  the  legalization  of  illegal 
aliens  without  adequate  protection  for 
the  refilling  of  the  vacuum  created  in 
5  years  and  end  up  having  the  same 
number  of  illegals  as  we  have  now. 

The  only  possible  thing  that  can  do 
it  is  employer  sanctions.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  tough  enough  in  this  bill,  and 
if  we  put  a  sunset  provision  on  the 
sanctions,  we  do  have  in  the  bill  after 
a  6-month  moratorium  going  in,  and  a 
first  offense  warning,  any  employer 
that  was  making  money  violating,  if 
he  had  a  sunset  there  on  top  of  those 
consequences,  would  be  a  darned  fool 
to  pay  any  attention. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Sure;  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wonder,  the  gentleman  said  he  would 
like  tougher  sanctions,  tougher  provi- 
sions. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could 
tell  us  what  he  means  by  that?  What 
is  the  gentleman  suggesting?  What  he 
seems  to  be  implying  seems  rather 
drastic— perhaps  he  could  clarify  his 
position. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Yes.  I  would  like  to 
eliminate  the  6-month  grace  or  so- 
called  educational  period  and  I  would 
like  to  take  out  the  first  warning  and 
go  right  to  the  major  civil  fines  for  of- 
fenses, starting  with  the  first  offense. 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  criminal  law 
or  a  quasi-criminal  law  that  gives  an 
offender  one  free  bite  and  that  is  what 
this  does.  It  is  unique  in  that  regard. 

I  understand  why  those  provisions 
got  into  the  law.  There  were  many  di- 
vergent interests  involved  with  this 
bill  and  in  order  to  get  the  requisite 
support  for  the  bill,  the  subcommittee 
has  to  marshal  support  from  all  kinds 
of  interests. 

Consequently,  I  just  think  the  sub- 
committee already  has  given  away  too 
much  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  validate  or  legal- 
ize this  great  reservoir  of  from  3  V2  mil- 
lion to  12  million  illegals  already  here. 
And  the  main  screen  to  stop  refilling 
that  so  we  do  not  have  the  same  prob- 
lem 10  years  from  now  or  5  years  from 
now  is  employer  sanctions. 

D  1240 

The  position  on  the  Border  Patrol, 
you  know  we  only  have  one  Border 
Patrol  for  every  12  miles  now,  and  if 
you  add  another  1.000  to  it.  they  are 
not  going  to  stop  it.  They  may  make  it 
a  little  more  difficult  but  they  are  not 
going  to  stop  it.  And  really  the  em- 
ployer sanction  is  it. 

I  just  think  the  employer  sanction  is 
too  weak.  That  is  my  problem  with  the 
act.  And.  my  goodness,  if  you  put  a 
sunset  on  it  and  say  it  is  not  going  to 
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be  operative  at  all  for  6  months  and 
then  you  get  one  free  shot,  just  a 
warning,  and  then  you  get  only  a  $500 
fine  the  first  time  out  and  if  you  can 
hold  out  for  3  years,  you  are  home 
free;  you  might  as  well  forget  it. 

So  I  just  strongly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment regardless  of  what  may  be  the 
motivation  for  it.  And  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  embraces 
conventional  wisdom  and  that  is  prob- 
ably dispositive  of  the  future  of  the 
bill,  and  that  is  too  bad  because  one 
increment  of  that  conventional 
wisdom  is  that  illegal  aliens  are  chok- 
ing our  welfare  rolls  and  that  is  not 
true.  And  another  increment  is  that  il- 
legal aliens  are  filling  up  our  jails  and 
contributing  massively  to  our  crime 
rate,  and  that  is  not  true.  And  another 
increment  is  that  our  schools  are  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  children  of  these 
illegal  aliens,  and  that  is  not  true. 

What  is  kind  of  too  bad  is  that  it  is 
not  both  conventional  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  know  that  these  people 
dare  taking  jobs  that  our  fellow  citi- 
zens do  not  want  and  they  aj"e  accept- 
ing wages  that  our  fellow  citizens 
would  not  accept  and  that  they  are 
working  in  conditions  that  our  fellow 
citizens  would  not  tolerate. 

I  wonder,  have  you  ever  wondered 
who  these  people  were?  Gel  away 
from  the  idea  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  a  kind  of  vaguely  terrifying  horde 
of  black  and  red  and  yellow  and  most 
of  all  brown  faces.  Who  are  they? 

Let  me  tell  you  about  four  of  them. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moreno,  they  are  the 
father  and  mother  of  Manuel  Moreno, 
the  newly  appointed  young  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Tucson,  one  of  North  America's  oldest 
and  most  prestigious  dioceses.  And 
they  came  under  the  fence. 

I  like  to  think  that  they  are  the  le 
gitimate  spiritual  offspring  of  Grand 
father  John  Davies  McNulty  from 
County  Sligo  in  Ireland,  who  came  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  to  the  train- 
yards  of  Springfield.  MA.  to  work  for 
the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad;  with- 
out wealth,  without  title,  without 
land,  not  well  fed.  poorly  clothed,  and 
inadequately  educated. 

The  fourth  one  would  be  Grand- 
mother Gallogly.  I  of  13  children  who 
came  to  Providence.  RI,  and  was  not 
discomforted  to  work  as  a  maid  for  the 
kinds  of  people  whom  her  forebears 
had  been  persecuted  by  for  800  years. 
and  she  led  her  other  12  here. 

If  we  allow  those  of  you  who  place 
such  great  stock  in  what  we  have  come 
to  call  paying  our  dues,  or  serving  our 
apprenticeship,  even  those  who  im- 
properly use  that  philosophy  to  hold 
people  in  bondage,  if  you  were  allowed 
to  scrutinize  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
those  who  do  come  under  the  fence,  I 


think  you  would  find  in  the  over- 
whelming number  of  instances  that 
they  are  the  ambitious,  they  are  the 
dedicated,  they  are  the  people  with 
dreams,  they  are  the  folks  that  will  go 
the  extra  mile. 

If  you  were  to  go  out  to  recruit 
people  to  make  a  healthier  America, 
by  and  large  they  are  the  ones  whom 
you  would  identify  and  accept. 

So  I  say  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment: Why  do  we  who  have  spent  time 
on  the  border,  in  my  case  33  years, 
why  is  not  our  view  that  employer 
.sanctions  may  not  be  useful  at  least 
partly  persuasive  to  you?  Why  is  that 
not  .so  and  why  would  you  not  be  will- 
ing to  revisit  this  subject  3  years  from 
now  when  those  of  us  who  have  had 
substantial  experience  with  this 
matter  tell  you  in  all  candor  that  this 
is  a  program  that  may  well  not  work, 
and  that  the  reversal  of  centuries  of 
culture  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any 
mere  law? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Let  me  applaud  the 
gentleman's  statement.  That  was 
beautiful,  and  I  think  the  people  he 
represents  are  very  well  represented. 

Just  to  remind  the  gentleman,  how- 
ever, despite  what  might  be  the  gener- 
al statement  about  it.  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  without  any  more  than 
that  which  is  in  the  bill  right  now. 
there  will  be  at  least  four  separate 
continuing  studies  reporting.  6 
months.  12  months.  18  months,  three 
separate  groups  continuously,  plus, 
what  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
said  earlier,  the  protections  added  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Roybal  amend- 
ment and  the  Prank  amendment.  So 
were  the  gentlewoman's  amendment 
to  be  voted  down,  the  gentleman  can 
be  assured  that  there  will  be  continu- 
ing watchful  oversight  because  we  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  to  hurt  the 
very  people  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  appreciate  that 
and  I  applaud  the  inclusion  of  those 
items. 

But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  this  body 
that  should  not  be  compelled  to  revisit 
a  scenario  that  may  well  prove  inad- 
equate, and  short  of  that,  any  commit- 
tee style  of  procedure  which  has  a 
tendency  finally  to  have  a  life  of  its 
own.  I  tend  to  distrust. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  who  just  spoke  when  he  re- 
ferred to  those  of  you  who  hold  others 
in  human  bondage  in  some  sort  of  wa,y 
ought  to  listen  to  the  plea  so  that  we 
ought  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  anybody  here  who  is 
holding  anyt>ody  in  human  bondage.  I 
do  not  know  anybody  here  who  sup- 


ports this  bill  and  has  worked  on  this 
bill  who  somehow  believes  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  sensitive  about  blacks, 
about  whites,  about  yellows,  about 
browns. 

Frankly,  I  am  a  little  dismayed  that 
that  allegation  keep  surfacing  here. 
There  are  some  of  us  who  live  in 
border  States  who  also  understand 
this  problem  and  view  it  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
is  cavalier  in  his  attitude  about  Ameri- 
canism, and  I  hope  we  are  not  suggest- 
ing others  are  cavalier  in  their  atti- 
tudes about  people  of  different  skin 
color.  And  I  wish  we  would  stop  doing 
that  on  this  floor.  I  do  not  believe  it 
serves  any  single  purpose. 

I  do  not  know  anybody  who  has 
talked  about  human  bondage.  Now, 
having  said  that,  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us.  the 
question  is  are  we  or  are  we  not  going 
to  have  employer  sanctions.  That  is 
what  it  is. 

This  is  definitely  a  gutting  amend- 
ment on  employer  sanctions.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  we  went  the 
extra  mile  with  respect  to  the  6-month 
period  before  you  even  have  anything 
more  than  an  educational  program;  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  first  bite  at  the 
apple  that  you  get. 

This  is  the  easiest,  the  most  phased 
in,  hesitant  approach  to  the  situation 
that  we  have  done  on  the  front  end 
and  now  some  people  come  along  and 
say  let  us  do  it  on  the  other  end. 

How  are  we  going  to  have  employer 
sanctions  taken  seriously  unless  we 
have  employer  sanctions?  And  to  sug- 
gest that  someone,  even  before  you  get 
the  implementation  of  the  bill  into  se- 
rious work,  that  we  are  going  to  cut  it 
off  unless  Congress  takes  another 
action  I  think  is  just  suggesting  that 
you  do  not  want  to  be  serious  about 
employer  sanctions. 

I  understand  the  genuine  concerns 
that  people  have.  If  they  do  not  want 
employer  sanctions,  fine.  Those  of  you 
who  oppose  the  employer  sanctions 
are  going  to  get  three  bites  at  the 
apple  and  hopefully  by  this  afternoon 
sometimes.  You  get  this  shot  and  then 
you  get  the  next  two  shots  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

But  this  guts  the  employer  sanction 
provisions  substantially. 

We  have  not  visited  this  area  in  a  se- 
rious way  on  this  floor  in  32  years. 
What  makes  anyone  suggest  we  are 
going  to  do  it  from  an  enforcement 
standpoint  3  years  hence? 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman  is 
on  his  feet  for  me  to  yield  time  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  time. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  spoke  earlier  about  those  who  are 
enamored   of   what   has   come   to   be 


called  the  paying  of  dues  or  the  serv- 
ing of  an  apprenticeship,  and  it  is  and 
was  my  claim  that  there  are  those  who 
use  that  theory  or  that  philosophy  ac- 
tually to  hold  folks  in  a  state  of  at 
least  semiBervitude. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  might  reclaim 
my  time,  the  gentleman  made  the  ob- 
servation couched  in  the  terms  of 
"those  of  you."  I  assume  you  are  refer- 
ring to  the  people  here  on  this  floor 
and  in  this  Chamber,  and  I  do  not 
think  one  should  question  the  motiva- 
tions of  other  Members  here.  And  all 
my  point  is  that  you  and  I  may  dis- 
agree very  strongly  about  this  and  I 
understand  that.  But  I  wish  at  some 
point  in  this  debate  we  would  relieve 
ourselves  of  the  obligation  to  question 
the  motivations  of  other  Members, 
and  particularly  couching  it  in  terms 
of  human  bondage  or  racism  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

We  have  a  genuine  disagreement  as 
to  the  most  effective  way  to  deal  with 
what  many  perceive  as  a  problem. 
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And  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
feelings  on  that,  I  grant  his  sincerity 
and  I  appreciate  the  intensity  of  his 
sincerity. 

It  is  jast  my  observation  that  it 
really  does  not  improve  matters  for  us 
to  suggest  that  we  know  what  the  mo- 
tivating factor  is  on  the  part  of  other 
Members.  That  is  the  only  point  I  was 
making. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  think  that  is  really 
the  crux  of  what  this  debate  is  all 
about.  I  think  many  of  us  who  have 
been  fighting  this  bill  are  not  ques- 
tioning the  motives  of  those  of  you 
who  are  supporting  the  legislation. 

I  believe,  however,  there  comes  a 
time  when  as  last  night,  tempers  are 
somewhat  short  in  the  heat  of  argu- 
ments. But  as  my  colleague  from 
Texas  yesterday  pointed  out  quite 
clearly  if  you  looked  at  the  names  of 
the  people  on  that  board,  as  we  have 
during  the  electronic  voting,  you  will 
see  that  those  of  us  who  fall  into  the 
other  category,  that  is  other  than  the 
majority,  have  been  consistently 
voting  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  understand  that. 
If  I  may  reclaim  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lon- 
GREN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  Garcia]  I 
represent  people  of  different  back- 
grounds. I  do  not  look  at  their  color 
when  I  attempt  to  represent  them 
here;    I    do    not    inquire   what   their 


ethnic  heritage  was.  Maybe  I  was  too 
naive. 

When  I  grew  up  it  was  not  until  I 
was  13  years  old  I  can  recall  being  able 
to  identify  someone  by  their  surname 
as  to  their  national  heritage.  Maybe 
that  is  a  shortcoming  on  my  part. 

I  grew  up  in  southern  California 
where  one  of  the  major  minorities  are 
those  of  Hispanic  descent,  along  with 
those  of  Asian  descent. 

I  just  thought  you  grew  up  with  ev- 
erybody and  that  is  the  way  people 
are.  I  mean,  they  happen  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent last  name. 

So  when  I  try  and  represent  the 
people.  I  try  and  represent  them  with 
the  concern  for  everybody  there.  So  I 
frankly  do  not  look  up  at  that  board 
and  see  what  the  surnames  of  individ- 
uals are  to  take  my  cue  as  to  how  I 
should  represent  my  constitutents.  In 
my  district,  when  I  went  to  speak  to 
representatives  of  the  black  communi- 
ty, they,  all  of  them,  without  meeting 
together,  decided  they  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss, as  one  of  the  first  items  of  priori- 
ty, the  question  of  immigration  reform 
that  was  necessary  and  employer  sanc- 
tions that  were  necessary. 

Now.  the  fact  that  the  Black  Caucus 
does  not  support  that  does  not  mean 
that  I  should  just  throw  away  cavalier- 
ly the  attitude  expressed  to  people 
who  happen  to  be  black  in  my  district. 
I  owe  them  that  representation. 

I  spoke  with  members  of  the  Hispan- 
ic community  who  take  a  different  po- 
sition from  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  It  does  not  mean  my  constitu- 
ents who  happen  to  have  a  Spanish 
surname  are  not  sincere. 

This  country  is  a  mosaic  made  up  of 
bits  and  pieces  of  people  from  differ- 
ent backgrounds.  And  I  recognize  the 
deep-seated  feeling  and  compassion 
and  strength  and  force  that  the  gen- 
tleman has.  But  we  are  Americans  as 
well  as  being  Mexican-Americans  or 
Irish-Americans  or  Swedish-Americans 
and  I  think  we  are  more  American 
than  we  are  Mexican-American  or 
Swedish-American  or  Irish-American. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  It  is  interesting  that 
you  said  your  age  was  13  when  you  fi- 
nally discovered  the  difference  be- 
tween surnames.  Because  at  just  about 
that  point  in  my  life,  living  in  the 
south  Bronx,  I  first  heard  the  word 
spick. 

It  was  when  a  large  influx  of  P^ierto 
Ricans  first  started  to  migrate  to  the 
city  of  New  York. 

I  found  it  most  interesting  that  from 
the  ages  of  13  through  I  guess  the  age 
of  25  that  I  suddenly  became  isolated. 
The  same  people  that  I  grew  up  with, 
the  same  people  I  played  ball  with,  all 


of  a  sudden  did  not  want  me  as  part  of 
their  team. 

In  one  instance  I  was  asked  to  leave 
a  particular  street. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Garcia  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lungren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  the 
crux  of  what  this  debate  is  all  about. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  the  gentle- 
man that  while  I  believe  that  during 
my  lifetime  things  have  improved,  and 
I  have  a  better  view  of  what  the  legis- 
lative process  is  all  about,  I  think  it  is 
nonetheless  important  that  it  is  under- 
stood that  this  bill  will,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  be  discriminatory.  Al- 
though I  speak  purely  for  myself,  I 
also  say  this  as  a  leader  of  the  commu- 
nity that  I  represent. 

But  I  believe  somewhere  down  the 
pike,  employer  sanctions  will  affect  ev- 
erybody. Whether  they  are  American 
citizeris  or  not.  whether  they  look  or 
sound  different. 

Now  I  don't  know  if  that  is  racist  or 
racism.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
bill  will  not  have  the  same  impact  on 
everybody  in  this  country,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  we  have  been  fighting 
as  hard  as  we  have.  I  say  this  to  the 
gentleman  because  I  think  we  have 
tried  to  listen  to  each  other.  I  hope 
you  hear  what  I  have  said  because  I 
have  heard  what  you  have  said. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  I  just  want  to  let 
him  know  that  my  feelings  for  getting 
rid  of  discrimination  particularly  with 
respect  to  members  of  the  Hispanic 
community  compel  me  to  work  on 
behalf  of  this  bill  because  I  view  it  as  a 
means  toward  eliminating  that  dis- 
crimination. 

So  what  I  am  saying  to  the  gentle- 
man is  I  think  we  are  going  to  the 
same  end;  it  is  just  that  we  may  dis- 
agree with  means. 

I  just  hope  this  debate  will  reflect 
the  question  of  means  and  not  suggest 
that  somehow  we  have  different  moti- 
vations; that  is  all.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mazzoli]  rise? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise 
to  more  or  less  assess  the  potential  for 
further  debate  and  how  many  addi- 
tional speakers  there  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  this  amendment 
end  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the 
House  ought  to  adopt  the  Schroeder 
amendment,  because  I  will  tell  you.  I 
think  that  this  is  an  amendment  that 
cuts  both  ways. 

I.  too,  do  not  want  to  be  prejudged 
about  my  motivations  on  the  Schroe- 
der amendment.  When  I  was  staff  in 
the  California  State  Legislature  I 
wrote  the  first  employer  sanctions  bill 
of  that  State.  And  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  concern  about  sanctions  whether 
they  work  or  not. 

I  share  the  concerns  of  many  who 
have  spoken  on  this  floor  about  dis- 
crimination. There  is  obviously 
enough  concern  about  discrimination 
that  we  had  to  adopt  the  Hawkins- 
Frank  amendment. 

We  now  see  that  employers  of  less 
than  three  can  escape  this.  Mr.  Fish 
read  an  attorney  general's  opinion 
that  said  that  a  farmer  could  insulate 
himself  from  the  validation  by  using  a 
farm  lal>or  contractor,  not  the  most 
reputable  people  in  the  history  of 
America,  and  we  have  seen  that  now 
criminal  penalties  are  taken  out. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  else  about 
employer  sanctions;  that  is,  those  who 
are  t>eating  their  chests  who  say  they 
are  in  favor  of  employer  sanctions;  let 
us  wait  and  see  if  you  are  beating  your 
chests  when  they  start  enforcing 
them,  because  we  already  have  em- 
ployer sanctions  against  the  exploita- 
tion of  workers  in  this  country,  it  is 
called  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
and  I  think  I  have  had  more  experi- 
ence with  this  act  than  anybody  else 
on  this  floor. 

This  provides  for  criminal  penalties 
for  people  who  systematically  do  not 
provide  for  the  minimum  wage,  for 
people  who  systematically  run  sweat- 
shops, who  ask  people  to  work  more 
than  the  legal  hours  without  overtime. 

Do  you  know  how  often  the  criminal 
penalties  have  tieen  used?  I  cannot  re- 
memt)er  ajiy  time  that  criminal  penal- 
ties have  been  imposed.  Now  you 
know,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  carried 
out  a  moonlight  raid  against  sweat- 
shops in  New  York.  We  have  not 
heard  from  him  since  then. 

Why?  I  suspect  political  pressure 
started  to  mount.  He  went  down  to  Los 
Angeles,  walked  around  the  sweat- 
shops once  and  has  never  been  back. 

But  nobody  denies  the  existence  of 
those  sweatshops,  nobody  denies  the 
exploitation  of  those  individuals  in 
manufacturing  and  in  the  sweatshop 
operation,  but  do  you  know  what? 
Those  sanctions  are  not  enforced,  be- 
cause pressure  comes  from  the  em- 
ployer community,  pressure  comes 
from  the  agricultural  community,  not 
to  enforce  these  sanctions. 
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So  if  the  gentleman  here  has  cited 
the  GAO  report  saying  that  employer 
sanctions  will  not  work  and  other 
people  say  the  reason  they  do  not 
work  is  t)ecause  they  are  not  strong 
enough,  I  suspect  those  people  who 
are  more  strongly  in  favor  of  sanctions 
may  want  the  Schroeder  amendment 
because  they  find  out  as  the  sanctions 
now  exist  that  they  are  either  unen- 
forceable or  there  are  loopholes  in 
them  that  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
readily  enforced. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  because  the 
enforcement  of  sanctions  is  a  political 
issue.  Once  employers,  if  in  fact  there 
is  meaningful  enforcement— as  I  state, 
the  one  sanction  that  we  now  have, 
not  against  the  hiring  of  illegals,  but 
against  the  absolute  exploitation  of 
them  as  human'beings.  is  not  enforced 
by  this  administration.  The  enforce- 
ment inspections  have  dropped  by  an- 
other 10.000.  The  enforcement  staffs 
have  been  cut.  Time  and  again  in 
those  particular  regions,  mind  you. 
where  the  exploitation  of  workers  in 
this  country  is  the  greatest,  in  the  Los 
Angeles  western  region,  in  the  New 
York  area  where  the  sweatshops  are 
the  greatest,  in  fact,  this  administra- 
tion has  walked  away  from  that  en- 
forcement. You  have  got  to  under- 
stand that.  That  is  the  politics  of  it. 

So  what  are  we  going  to  end  up 
with?  We  may  end  up  with  an  enforce- 
ment problem.  I  do  not  know  if  sanc- 
tions work  or  not.  My  attitude  against 
these  employers  is  so  strongly  felt  and 
so  strongly  known  that  I  would  hope 
that  sanctions  would  work.  But  I  do 
not  know  at  the  point  where  you  start 
getting  strong  enforcement  you  then 
will  get  the  discrimination  practice. 
That  would  be  my  worry,  that  is  my 
uncertainty. 

But  sanctions  are  not  necessarily  the 
determining  factor. 

As  the  members  of  this  committee 
know  from  me  on  this  bill,  we  go  down 
later  in  terms  of  H-2  workers  and 
others.  I  would  just  suggest  that  this 
is  an  important  measure  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  have  in 
the  statutory  review  of  the  sanctions 
procedures  because  this  is  going  to 
raise  the  greatest  number  of  political 
concerns  because  you  have  those  who 
have  been  discriminated,  if  the  sanc- 
tions have  been  too  stiff;  or  you  may 
have  the  employers  who  start  telling 
you.  "Get  the  Government  off  my 
back.  "  The  next  thing  we  will  be  doing 
is  deregulating  sanctions. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  is  the  only  means  by  which  the 
Congress  can  on  a  mandatory  basis  re- 
visit this  issue.  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  would  allow  themselves  a  little 
bit  of  a  safety  valve  in  this  area  of 
sanctions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Roybal]. 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  support  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  has  gone  on  on  this 
subject  matter  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
all  to  the  good.  But  I  would  like  to 
refer  myself  to  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lungren]  just  a  moment  ago  when  he 
referred  to  the  fact  that  we  are  legis- 
lating in  an  atmosphere  of  emotional- 
ism. With  that  I  agree.  At  many  times 
we  say  things  that  perhaps  would  not 
be  said  under  other  circumstances. 

For  an  example,  those  of  us  who 
oppose  this  legislation  for  whatever 
reason,  have  been  branded  as  obstruc- 
tionists. We  are  not  here  to  be  obstruc- 
tionists of  this  legislation.  We  just  dis- 
agree and  we  disagree  on  one  impor- 
tant point  and  that  is  that  this  is  not 
immigration  reform.  I  firmly  believe 
that  it  is  not,  that  it  has  too  many 
other  extraneous  matters  in  the  bill, 
matters  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
immigration.  And  because  that  is  my 
belief  and  because  I  or  anyone  gets  up 
to  oppose  or  favor  any  particular 
amendment,  is  no  reason  for  anyone  to 
say  that  we  are  obstructionists.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  those  individuals 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  who 
may  be  in  favor  of  this  bill.  We  have 
no  right  to  criticize  their  intention  and 
we  should  not. 

However,  there  are  differences  of 
opinion.  I  think  those  differences  of 
opinion  should  be  expressed.  First  of 
all.  there  are  various  methods  that  leg- 
islators use  to  gain  their  objective.  I 
have  been  here  for  almost  22  years.  I 
know  that  legislation  has  been  pre- 
sented, as  many  Members  have  done 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
just  buries,  and  that  piece  of  legisla- 
tion will  never  see  the  light  of  day. 

Am  I  then  to  take  the  position  that 
because  that  is  done  that  person  is  an 
obstructionist?  No.  I  do  not  think  so, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  logic 
behind  this  is  that  this  is  a  method 
that  we  have  to  contend  with,  that 
there  are  means  by  which  such  legisla- 
tion can  be  brought  to  the  floor.  We 
know  that  a  chairman  is  a  very  power- 
ful individual  who  can  do  almost  as  he 
pleases  with  regard  to  legislation,  but 
that  is  no  reason  for  criticism  because 
this  is  part  of  the  process. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  debate 
continues,  that  we  do  so  in  disagree- 
ment, but  do  not  become  disagreeable. 

I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is 
the  best  way  to  proceed.  I  just  happen 
to  think  that  no  matter  what  we  do 
with  regard  to  sanctions  that  they  are 
going  to  remain  as  they  are.  But,  nev- 
ertheless, we  are  going  to  try,  we  are 
going  to  try  to  amend  the  bill  to  make 


it  more  palatable.  That  is  not  because 
we  want  to  obstruct,  but  because  we 
want  to  improve  the  legislation  that 
we  know  for  a  fact  is  going  to  pass 
anyway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  13  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman     from      Colorado       [Mrs. 

SCHROEDBR]. 

The  question  was  talcen;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demaaid  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  137,  noes 
274,  not  voting  22.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  231] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AJbosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

AuCoin 

Bartlett 

Bales 

Herman 

Hoggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  <CA> 

Carr 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conyers 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Dixon 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dymally 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Evans  (ID 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fields 

Foglietta 

Ford  (TN) 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 


Andrews  (NO 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bate  man 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

BiUrakis 

BlUey 
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Gonzalez 

Gramm 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hance 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Kaptur 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kramer 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Uoyd 

Loefner 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Mack 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

McCain 

McNulty 

MikuUki 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Mollohan 

McKidy 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

NOES— 274 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Britt 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Cllnger 

Coats 


Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nielson 

Oakar 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Petri 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Reid 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Shannon 

Shumway 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith.  Robert 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stump 

Torres 

Towns 

Udall 

VanderKTlff 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 


Coleman  (MO) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 


Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (ALX 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

HUer 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 


Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  ( CA ) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 


Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Ri}stenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whilten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


Andrews(TX) 
Burton  (IN) 
C&mpbell 
Chappell 
Dowdy 
Erlenbom 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 


NOT  VO'jTING 

Gingrich 
Gray 
Hall  (IN) 
Hansen  (ID) 
Oberstar 
Pritchard 
Rose  : 
Schulze 
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Sensenbrenr.tr 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Tallon 

Weber 

Young (PL) 
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Messrs.  YATRON,  McHUGH.  and 
BOLAND  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  ALBOSTA,  Mr.  MOODY,  Mrs. 
KENNELLY.  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr. 
DREIER  of  California,  and  Mr.  NIEL- 
SON of  Utah  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 


AMENDMENT  NO.  14  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROYBAL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
14  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roybal]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  14? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman;  I 
do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Amendment  No.  14  offered  by  Mr. 
Roybal:  Page  3.  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  18.  line  3.  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  (and  redesignate 
the  succeeding  section  and  conform  the 
table  of  contents  accordingly): 

supplemental    authorization   of   APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LABOR  LAWS 

Sec  101.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  fiscal  year  1984  to  enforce  the 
labor  laws  described  in  subsection  (d).  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  plan  eiescribed  in  paragraph 
(2).  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
during  fiscal  year  1985. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General  and  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  shall  develop  and  transmit  to 
Congress,  not  later  than  two  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a 
plan  setting  forth  the  levels  of  additional 
personnel  and  resources  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  within-  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  fiscal  year  1984 
necessary  to  provide  for  efficient  enforce- 
ment of  the  labor  laws  described  in  subsec- 
tion (d).  in  order  to  deter  the  employment 
of  unauthorized  aliens  and  remove  the  eco- 
nomic incentive  for  employers  who  exploit 
and  use  such  aliens,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  those  areas  with  a  concentration  of 
such  unlawful  activities. 

(b)(1)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  appropriated,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board— 

(A)  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 

(B)  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  to  en- 
force the  labor  laws  described  in  subsection 
(d)  in  accordance  with  the  plan  described  in 
paragraph  (2). 

(2)  For  each  of  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  snail  develop  and 
transmit  to  Congress  on  a  timely  basis  a  re- 
vision of  the  plan  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  or  under  this  paragraph  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1). 

(c)(1)  In  order  not  to  encourage  unlawful 
employment  discrimination  or  unwarranted 
government  intrusion  into  the  workplace, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  establishing  the 
plan  under  subsection  <b.)(2).  shall  consult 
with  individuals  and  organizations  expert  in 
labor  law  enforcement,  including  business, 
labor,  and  civil  rights  organizations. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  such  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  consult  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  in  identifying  areas  whew 
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unauthorized  aliens  are  being  employed 
under  conditions  in  violation  of  the  labor 
laws  described  in  subsection  (d) 

(d)  The  labor  laws  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion are  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970.  and  the  National  Labor  Rela 
tions  Act. 

KNHANCCD  EWrORCEMENT  OF  LABOR  LAWS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  16<e)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U  S.C 
216(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  section  15(a)(4i'  in 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  of  section  15<a)". 

(2)  be  redesignating  paragraphs  ( 1 ).  (2i. 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  iBi.  and  (C>. 
respectively; 

(3)  inserting  ■(1)"  after    le)"; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  Any  person  who  willfully 
violates  the  provisions  of  section  15(a)(5i  re 
lating  to  section  IKc)  or  who.  after  receiv 
ing  a  notice  from  the  Secretary  of  a  viola 
tion  of  such  provisions,  knowingly  violates 
such  provisions  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  assessed  by 
the  Secretary  ■■;  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "In  determining  the 
amount  of  such  c>enalty"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol 
lowing: 

(2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  a  civil 
penalty  authorized  by  paragraph  <  1 )  ' 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  violations  occurring  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Page  20.  strike  out  lines  21  through  25  and 
redesignate  the  succeeding  subsectioti  ac 
cordingly. 

Page  31.  line  8.  insert  and"  after  the 
comma. 

Page  31.  strike  out  lines  9  and  10 

Page  31.  line  11.  strike  out  iFi  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof    (Ei" 

Page  64.  at  the  end  of  line  2.  insert  closing 
quotation  marks  and  a  comma 

Page  64.  strike  out  lines  3  through  6. 

Page  69.  amend  lines  9  through  12  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  eligible  individual'  means,  with  re 
spect  to  employment,  an  individual  who  i.s  a 
citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States,  who 
is  aui  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  or  who  is  an  alien  otherwise  au 
thorized  to  be  employed  in  such  employ 
ment  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

Page  74,  strike  out  the  sentence  beginning 
on  line  8. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mazzoli]  rise? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  inquire;  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  does  about  the 
same  thing  as  the  previous  amend 
ment  did.  It  basically  ends  employer 
santions— in  fact,  this  amendment  of 
the  gentleman,  plus  his  next  amend- 
ment. I  would  wonder  if  there  could  be 
some  agreement  reached. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  debate  on  this  amendment 
end  by  2  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr,  Chairman,  re 
serving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chair- 


man, here  is  another  instance  in  which 
we  are  being  charged  that  any  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  the  one  that  was 
just  defeated,  and  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  is  not. 

The  amendment  that  was  just  de- 
feated only  deals  with  the  sunset  pro- 
visions, and  to  make  a  statement  or 
imply  that  it  is  the  same  and  it  is 
being  proposed  only  to  delay  the  pro- 
ceedings is  not  a  correct  assumption. 

I  arri.  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
really  going  to  object,  providing  the 
gentleman  can  give  us  at  least  a  rea- 
sonable time  in  which  to  debate  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much,  and  I  appreciate  his 
willingness  to  move  the  bill  along.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  revise  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  suggest 
that,  on  the  gentleman's  amendment 
No.  14,  the  House  guarantee  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  10  minutes  of 
the  time,  and  that  the  vote  occur  not 
later  than  15  minutes  past  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky'' 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  because  for  those  of  us 
who  have  been  dealing  with  immigra- 
tion reform,  there  are  two  parts  to  this 
bill.  The  part  that  we  object  to,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  employer  sanctions.  The 
parts  that  we  favor  very  strongly  are 
the  amnesty  and  legalization  provi- 
sions. To  curtail  the  debate,  which  is 
going  to  affect  millions  of  people,  to  45 
minutes 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may.  I  will  revi.se  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

n  1330 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just  consulted 
with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  has  agreed  not  to  offer 
his  amendment  No.  15  and,  therefore, 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  guarantee  the  gentleman  from 
California  10  minutes,  and  that  we 
vote  on  amendment  No.  14  and  forego 
amendment  No.  15  by  2:30.  an  hour 
from  now. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Would  the  gentle- 
man help  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky; perhaps  at  3  o'clock  on  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  No.  14? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  items  in 
this  bill.  I  am  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  withdraws  his  unani- 
mous-consent request. 


At  this  time,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roybal]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  presented  in  two  sec- 
tions. What  it  does  is  to  substitute  lan- 
guage that  is  now  in  the  bill,  with  new 
language  that  will  result  in  a  different 
set  of  sanctions. 

What  the  first  section  does  is  to  pro- 
pose that  sanctions  be  imposed  against 
those  employers  who  violate  existing 
law,  who  violate,  for  example,  the 
Labor  Standards  Act.  the  OSHA  provi- 
sions, but  above  all.  who  violate  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  that  is  now 
in  place. 

This  amendment  provides  for  the  ef- 
ficient enforcement  of  existing  labor 
laws  in  order  to  deter  the  employment 
of  unauthorized  aliens  and  remove  the 
economic  incentive  for  employers  to 
exploit  and  use  such  aliens.  It  is  very 
simple.  We  are  proposing  sanctions 
against  employers  who  violate  existing 
laws. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  that  is  not 
being  enforced.  It  is  being  violated 
almost  every  day.  The  reason  that 
these  employers  hire  these  individuals 
is  because  they  work  for  less,  they 
work  under  adverse  conditions,  and 
the  result,  of  course,  is  that  exploita- 
tion takes  place. 

The  products  that  are  produced  by 
these  employers,  however,  compete  in 
the  open  market  and  the  general 
public  has  to  pay  the  same  dollar 
amount  as  if  that  product  had  been 
produced  in  a  union  shop. 

So  we  have  a  situation  then  where 
the  employer  does  in  fact,  exploit  the 
individual.  That  individual,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, comes  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause he  needs  employment,  because 
his  country  has  not  provided  the  em- 
ployment necessary  to  make  ends 
meet. 

So  we  have  then  a  dual  situation: 
The  individual  who  comes  wants  to 
work,  and  whatever  he  gets  in  the 
United  States  is  a  lot  better  than  what 
ever  he  earns  in  his  own  country.  He 
works  all  these  many  hours  by  which 
the  employer  benefits.  Under  this 
amendment,  if  it  were  to  pass,  this 
would  stop.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  then  provides  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  enforce  the  law.  Under 
this  amendment,  it  would  cost  $125 
million  a  year  to  enforce  the  law,  but 
under  the  langauge  of  the  bill,  it 
would  cost  $435  million. 

Again  I  would  like  to  point  out  what 
is  in  the  text  of  this  amendment,  but 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  no  one  wants 
to  listen.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  is  an  attempt  to  put  sanc- 
tions where  they  will  do  the  most 
good.  I  do  not  believe  the  sanctions 
against  the  employer  are  going  to 
work  because  they  have  not  worked  in 


19  countries  of  the  world.  We  have 
States  in  the  Union  today  that  have 
sanctions,  and  they  do  not  work. 

But  if  we  enforce  existing  law,  I 
think  that  the  possibility  of  sanctions 
working  is  excellent.  What  it  will  do  is 
force  the  employer  who  is  now  exploit- 
ing by  not  paying  prevailing  wages,  to 
see  to  it  that  pay  and  working  condi- 
tions are  proper.  This  alone  will  take 
away  from  that  employer  the  incen- 
tive that  he  now  has  to  hire  the  un- 
documented. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  Members  of 
this  House  were  to  examine  very  care- 
fully what  this  amendment  will  do, 
they  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. They  will  realize  that  existing 
laws  are  being  violated;  that  the  law 
now  has  criminal  penalties  involved, 
but  that  no  criminal  penalties  have 
been  imposed  simply  because  these 
laws  have  not  been  enforced. 

I  firmly  believe  that  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  that  the  incentive 
to  hire  the  undocumented  will  be 
almost  nonexistence.  My  approach  to 
enforcement,  I  believe,  is  more  effi- 
cient, because  instead  of  embarking  on 
a  new  and  unproved  regulatory  and 
legal  system  in  labor  enforcement,  we 
put  our  resources  into  existing  labor 
laws  based  on  current  recordkeeping 
requirements. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  preface 
that  heretofore  all  that  we  have  heard 
with  regard  to  undocumented  has 
been  the  use  and  possible  abuse  in  the 
agricultur&l  sector.  I  have  complained 
that  this  is  not  where  the  majority  of 
the  undocumented  workers  are  and 
this  is  not  where  the  pervasive  abuse  is 
but,  rather,  it  is  in  the  so-called  sweat- 
shops in  the  urban  areas. 

I  would  like  to  mention,  and  if  I 
might,  invite  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  author  of  the  amendment 
to  listen:  I  recently  had  a  discussion 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  and  asked  him  about  the 
undocumented,  why  are  not  the  wage 
and  hour  provisions  being  applied  in 
Los  Angeles  for  example?  Why  are  not 
the  OSHA  requirements  being  ap- 
plied? Why  are  not  the  IRS  regula- 
tions being  applied? 
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The  horror  stories  which  he  present- 
ed to  me.  specifically  about  Los  Ange- 
les, gave  me  great  concern.  Therefore, 
I  think  that  he  strikes  at  the  need  for 
this  type  of  amendment.  His  informa- 
tion to  me  was  that  apparently  there 
were  not  enough  enforcement  officials 
in  the  area,  and  I  felt  that  perhaps 
there  was  an  insidious  use  by  unscru- 
pulotis  employers  in  the  urban  area. 

Mr,  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
from  California  verify  the  statement 
that  I  hare  made  with  regard  to  the 
nonenforcement  of  those  specific 
laws? 


Mr.  RCYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  There  is  no  en- 
forcement. We  find  that  not  only  in 
Los  Angeles  but  in  New  York,  and  we 
find  it  in  other  States  of  the  Union. 

The  program  that  I  am  recommend- 
ing is  a  program  of  special  enforce- 
ment that  has  already  gained  some 
support  from  this  Congress,  and  that 
is  through  a  specially  targeted  en- 
forcement program  which  is  called 
STEP.  We  now  have  that  program  in 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  they 
have  not  had  enough  funds  to  really 
enforce  the  program.  Consequently, 
these  employers  have  not  been  subject 
to  any  fine  of  any  kind,  simply  because 
of  lack  of  enforcement. 

Under  my  proposal,  I  would  make 
possible  the  necessary  funds,  and 
there  is  in  the  proposal  $15  million. 
for  example,  in  1984,  $25  million  in 
1985,  and  $30  million  in  1986  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcement. 

Now,  this  will  provide  an  additional 
staff  for  this  specific  purpose.  If  you 
take  away  the  incentive  that  the  em- 
ployer now  has  to  hire  the  undocu- 
mented, then  he  will  not  hire  them 
and  start  looking  at  the  American  un- 
employed as  the  source  of  service  in 
whatever  industry  he  happens  to  be. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  correct  way,  and 
what  this  does  is  actually  substitute 
the  type  of  sanctions  in  the  bill  for  an 
orderly  process,  using  the  departments 
that  we  now  have  in  place  and  provid- 
ing them  the  necessary  funds, 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  to  what  has  been  aimed 
at  the  agricultural  sector  about  possi- 
ble abuse  and  substandard  wages  and 
all  that,  we  know  that  the  greater  ma- 
jority are  not  in  agriculture  but, 
rather,  are  in  urban  areas,  as  attested 
to  by  my  dear  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Many  times  when  the  argument  is 
made,  I  have  asked  the  question,  "How 
can  you  pay  less  than  minimum  wage 
if  there  is  wage  and  hour  inspection  of 
your  business?  How  can  you  have 
luisafe  sweatshop  conditions  if  there  is 
enforcement  of  OSHA?  How  can  you 
not  have  to  deduct  the  contributions 
to  Social  Security  or  to  Internal  Reve- 
nue for  income  taxes  if  there  is  en- 
forcement of  these  laws?" 

The  gentleman  from  California  veri- 
fies that  in  his  perusal  of  the  situation 
they  apparently  are  not  being  en- 
forced, and  this  is  an  attempt  then, 
therefore,  to  come  into  where  the 
major  problem  is  with  the  undocu- 
mented taking  jobs  away  from  the  do- 
mestic and  lowering  the  wages,  which 
is  in  the  highly  urban  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 


DE  la  Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  have  not  been  as  emotionally  in- 
volved in  this  debate  as  some  of  our 
colleagues,  but  I  am  struck  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
because  it  verifies  the  situation  tl>at  I 
encounter  in  my  own  district,  and  I 
think  we  should  realize  the  complexity 
of  this  situation  and  the  variations 
that  exist  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  California  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
dependence  of  much  of  our  agriculture 
on  undocumented  aliens,  and  we  have 
heard  here,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roybal]  has  indicated, 
about  the  sweatshop  conditions  in 
some  of  our  larger  urban  areas. 

My  own  district  is  different  from 
either  of  these.  It  is  not  heavily  agri- 
cultural, it  is  not  a  large  urban  area, 
but  you  cannot  walk  down  the  main 
street  of  any  of  the  small  towns  in  my 
district  and  stop  in  a  restaurant  or  a 
laundry  or  a  motel  without  encouoter- 
ing  very  readily  undocumented  aliens 
who  are  valuable  members  of  the  work 
force  there.  I  have  done  this  frequent- 
ly. I  have  engaged  in  conversation 
with  these  people.  I  think  I  am  reason- 
ably familiar  with  the  situation,  and 
this  is  the  pattern  that  occurs  in  these 
towns. 

They  have  jobs  as  dishwashers  or 
busboys,  or  they  are  doing  the  laundry 
or  they  are  bellhops  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

Now.  what  does  this  mean  in  terms 
of  the  employer  sanction  situation?  It 
means  that  the  impact  is  going  to  fall  } 
upon  a  host  of  small  business  people, 
and  I  personally  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  that,  because  in  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  attitude  of  these 
people  who.  one  might  say,  are  the 
backbone  of  my  community,  the  small 
business  community,  they  have  been 
uniformly  concerned  about  this.  They 
are  aware  of  the  larger  problem,  but 
they  want  to  know,  "does  this  sanction 
provision  mean  that  I  am  going  to 
have  a  thousand  dollar  fine  or  suffer 
the  possibility  of  going  to  jail  because 
I  have  been  using  this  very  reliable 
person  that  year  after  year  comes  up 
and  offers  to  work  at  less  wage  than 
some  of  the  domestic  employees  might 
be  wishing  to  work  for?" 

So  I  am  very  glad  that  the  gentle- 
man brought  this  point  up  to  illustrate 
the  variations  and  the  complexity  of 
this  problem  and  the  need  to  give  it 
very  serious  concern  if  we  are  going  to 
do  justice  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 
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Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Brown]. 

Let  me  add  that  what  the  gentleman 
is  going  to  be  doing  also  is  enhancing 
the  working  conditions  of  citizens  and 
legal  residents  of  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman. 
what  the  gentleman  does  is.  not  only 
is  he  dealing  with  the  situation  as  he 
directs  the  crux  of  his  amendment  to 
the  undocumented,  but  the  fall  out 
will  be  that  if  we  enforce  OSHA,  If  we 
enforce  Wage  and  Hour,  and  if  we  en 
force  IRS  and  social  security,  he  will 
be  doing  a  great  benefit  to  citizen 
workers  by  cleaning  up  the  sweatshops 
that  abound  apparently,  although  I 
have  not  seen  them,  around  Los  Ange- 
les and  many  of  the  other  urban  areas 
of  the  country.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  a  twofold  purpose  here,  and  his 
amendment  should  be  supported. 

It  is  a  shame  that  we  have  to  .say 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  apparent- 
ly push  OSHA  and  the  Wage  and 
Hour  people  that,  either  for  lack  of 
money  or  personnel,  have  not  done  a 
good  job.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
have  or  not.  but  judging  from  the  tes- 
timony of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roybal), 
they  have  not  in  that  area. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  it  is  not  just  my 
testimony.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  let  me 
tell  the  gentleman  what  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  told  the  committee. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
one  of  the  committee  meetings:  "What 
is  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  with 
regard  to  employers  exploiting  illegal 
alien  workers  through  noncompliance 
with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act?" 

His  answer:  "The  result  of  the  STEP 
program  strongly  suggests  that  there 
is  a  widespread  employment  of  illegal 
aliens  at  less  than  legal  wages." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  who  tells  the  committee 
that  these  people  are  working  for  less 
than  legal  wages. 
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The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  cor- 
rect. What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
provide  sanctions,  but  for  those  that 
violate  existing  law,  that  those  who 
violate  particularly  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  that  is  all  we  are  trying 
to  do  and  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach. 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  once  again  inquire  as  to  the  number 
of  Members  who  want  to  speak  on  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment end  at  a  quarter  after  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just 
proceed,  the  way  it  is  going,  I  think 
really  my  sense  of  what  is  developing 
is  that  I  think  we  will  probably  get  to 
that  point  anyway.  Every  time  the 
gentleman  brings  it  up.  he  just  delays 
us  further.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  can  be  that  much  further 
debate. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Well,  will  the  gentle- 
man indulge  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? Let  us  try  for  a  quarter  after  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  sorry  that 
my  friend  from  the  San  Francisco  area 
had  to  object.  I  think,  just  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  said,  we  are 
getting  very  close  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  debate,  but  obviously 
there  are  very  few  people  on  the  floor 
and  we  do  need  to  move  on. 

Let  me  mention  a  couple  quick 
things.  This  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  should  be  dis- 
posed of  summarily  and  without  much 
to  do  and  without  a  whole  lot  of  rheto- 
ric and  hand-arm  waving. 

This  is  another  killer  amendment.  If 
the  gentleman  really  wanted  to  en- 
force the  labor  laws,  he  would  have 
added  that  to  employer  sanctions,  but 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  sub- 
stitutes enforcement  of  current  law 
for  employer  sanctions. 

Let  the  House  be  understanding  of 
what  is  going  on.  The  gentleman 
seeks,  as  he  has  from  the  start,  to  kill 
this  bill.  If  this  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  bill  is  killed.  It  is 
dead  in  the  water.  It  goes  nowhere. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  must  hold  my  time. 
I  will  yield  to  my  friend  in  due  course. 

I  must  suggest,  let  me  just  refresh 
the  memory  of  the  House,  by  a  vote  of 
291  to  111.  almost  a  3-to-l  vote,  the 
House  adopted  a  rule  to  consider  this 
bill.  The  House  by  a  291-to-lll  vote 
voted  to  do  something,  not  to  do  noth- 
ing. 

If  you  vote  for  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  you  are  voting  to  do 
nothing,  because  we  will  have  stopped 
dead  in  the  tracks. 


The  House  just  very  recently  by  a 
274-to-137  vote,  over  a  100-vote 
margin,  beat  the  offering  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado,  a  killer 
amendment.  You  beat  it  by  over  100 
votes,  another  statement  that  the 
House  wants  to  do  something.  They  do 
want  to  keep  employer  sanctions. 
They  do  not  want  to  sacrifice  employ- 
er sanctions. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  sacri- 
fices employer  sanctions. 

Let  me  suggest,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California"  says,  if  the  House 
were  to  examine  very  carefully  what 
the  amendment  will  really  do,  they 
will  support  it. 

I  would  paraphrase  that.  If  the 
House  examines  carefully  what  the 
gentleman's  amendment  does,  they 
will  definitely  reject  it,  because  if  they 
support  it.  they  kill  the  bill. 

I  would,  without  a  lot  of  to  do.  say 
that  I  do  want  to  move  on. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  in  just 
a  second.  1  promised  my  friend  from 
California  first:  but  we  do  want  tn 
move  on.  We  do  not  want  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time.  We  have  some  very  impor- 
tant amendments  coming  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  seems  to  take 
the  position  that  if  anyone  brings  in 
an  amendment  that  does  not  comply 
with  his  wishes,  that  we  are  either  ob- 
structionists or  that  we  do  not  want  to 
do  anything. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Did  I  say  that? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  That  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman said. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
claim my  time  and  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman, when  have  I  called  him  an  ob- 
structionist? The  gentleman  is  wrong. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Well,  the  gentleman 
just  called  it  a  killer  amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  reclaims  his  time.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  wrong.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  never 
made  that  charge. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
said— what?  Thai  the  gentleman  from 
California  was  implored  to  offer  his 
amendment,  his  bill,  but  the  gentle- 
man refused.  He  said  no. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  gentleman  re- 
fused to  hear  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
claim my  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
begged  the  gentleman  over  a  4-year 
period:  "Introduce  your  bill. ' 

The  gentleman  refused  to  do  it.  He 
was  begged  by  the  Rules  Committee, 
by  the  Speaker  of  this  House,  and  by 
the  majority  leader:  "Please  put  your 
bill  in  as  a  substitute  bill." 

The  gentleman  refused  and  the 
Rules  Committee,  bending  over  back- 
ward,    indulged     the    gentleman    by 


giving  him  in  order  all  his  amend- 
ments, and  that  is  what  we  are  strug- 
gling with  today. 

I  told  the  House  earlier  today,  we 
have  no  idea  what  the  so-called 
Roybal  bill  will  ever  do,  because  we 
have  never  seen  it. 

One  thing  I  can  tell  you  about  the 
bill  before  this  House,  it  starts  at 
Alpha  and  ends  in  Omega.  You  may 
not  like  it,  but  it  begins  at  a  place  and 
ends  at  a  place. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is  a 
hodge-podge,  crazy-quilt  series  of  of- 
ferings that  does  not  make  any  sense, 
because  they  are  not  harmonious. 
They  do  not  fit  together. 

Let  me  proceed  by  saying  just  this. 
The  House  has  said  by  100  votes  on 
three  separate  occasions:  "Don't  do 
nothing."  and  if  you  vote  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  you  are  voting  to 
do  nothing. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  promised  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  would  yield 
to  him.  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  a  position  is  taken  that  if  we 
propose  an  amendment,  we  attempt  to 
do  nothing.  Let  us  look  at  the  contents 
of  this  amendment.  What  it  does,  is  in 
fact  impose  a  different  set  of  sanc- 
tions. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
claim my  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstood the  gentleman  was  yielding 
to  me  for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
reclaim  my  time? 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  time^  The  gentleman  controls  the 
time.        1 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  to  my  friend  form  California,  but 
further  let  me  suggest  just  one  thing, 
that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  CaJifomia  supplants  employer 
sanctions.  Were  it  to  be  supplemental, 
were  it  to  be  additional  or  complemen- 
tary, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
would  have  supported  it,  but  the  gen- 
tleman supplants,  he  excises,  he  elimi- 
nates, he  crosses  out  the  employer 
sanctions.  That  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  opposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  proceed  and 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Garcia]. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky,  he  is  absolutely  right.  He  is 
absolutely  right  on  target.  As  far  as  we 

are  concerned,  this  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired. 


(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garcia,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned  from  day  one  this  is 
the  problem  we  have  had  with  the  bill, 
employer  sanctions. 

I  have  here  the  rollcall  on  the 
Schroeder  amendment  which  was  just 
defeated.  We  had  137  votes  for  our 
amendment  and  274  opposed  it.  We 
can  read  the  tallies  as  well  as  anybody 
else  and  we  understand  that  the  tide  is 
not  going  with  us.  It  is  clear,  but  that 
should  not  prevent  us  from  continuing 
to  fight  for  what  we  believe  in. 

I  get  a  sense  from  the  gentleman.  I 
could  be  wrong,  that  he  is  saying  that 
we  are  losing  vote  after  vote  and  that 
we  should  understand  the  will  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
just  saying  this  to  the  gentleman,  that 
I  asked  unanimous  consent  of  this 
House  to  set  a  limit  on  debate.  I  asked 
it  on  two  different  occasions.  The  gen- 
tleman reserved  an  objection  and  the 
gentleman  reserved. 

All  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is 
saying,  let  us  move  along  at  a  careful, 
quiet,  deliberate  pace.  That  is  all  this 
gentleman  is  asking.  He  is  not  snuffing 
anyone  out. 

I  may  later  on  today  ask  for  further 
time  limits  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
helps  me  those  times. 

All  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
wants  is  for  the  House  to  do  some- 
thing and  by  three  resounding  votes 
the  House  already  has  gone  on  record 
to  do  something. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  certainly  shall. 
Mr.  GARCIA.  We  are  fighting  the 
gentleman,  I  am  fighting  the  gentle- 
man, and  many  of  us  are  fighting  the 
gentleman  on  employer  sanctions;  but 
then  we  reverse  hats,  and  I  make  that 
very  clear,  because  we  are  going  to  do 
everything  humanly  possible  to  get 
amnesty  and  legalization  included  in 
this  bill.  If  the  Roybal  amendment 
were  accepted,  chances  are  we  would 
be  satisfied  with  this  bill,  and  we 
would  be  fighting  harder  for  it  than 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate my  friend  from  New  York.  He 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution. 

I  might  remember  and  just  reflect 
for  the  House  that  2  years  ago  in  1982 
when  we  took  this  bill  up.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  was  very  active  in 
the  floor  debate  way  late  in  the  night. 
He  told  the  story  then  of  how  his 
people  got  to  the  United  States  from 
Puerto  Rico.  I  remember  that  vividly. 
It  is  part  of  what  I  have  called  from 
time  to  time  the  oral  history  of  how 
American  became  America  and  I 
salute  the  gentleman.  It  was  a  beauti- 


ful story  and  I  hope  maybe  later  on  we 
might  have  a  chance  to  chat  about  it. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  greater 
gentleman  in  this  House  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  who  stands  in 
the  well  before  me  today,  nor  do  I 
think  there  is  a  more  patient  man  in 
this  entire  House. 

I  would  say.  however,  that  some 
members  have  taken  several  shots  now 
at  the  employer  sanctions.  There  have 
been  several  attempts  to  try  to  kill 
this  particular  provision.  All  of  them 
have  failed  and  they  have  failed  by 
wide  margins. 

This  House  has  said  now  on  several 
occasions  that  we  are  going  to  preserve 
the  employer  sanctions. 

I  would  again  remind  those  who  are 
continuing  to  come  back  with  a  differ- 
ent type  of  charade  that  there  are 
items  in  this  bill  of  great  importance 
to  many  of  us  and  you  are  affecting 
your  credibility  by  trying  the  patience 
of  this  House  over  and  over  again. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  bring  about 
meaningful  debate  and  go  about  and 
give  the  Members  of  this  House  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  substance  of 
the  various  provisions  that  are  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  He 
has  made  a  great  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment end  at  a  quarter  past  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  be  guaranteed 
5  minutes,  and  that  all  debate  end  at 
20  minutes  after  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
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Mr.  GARCIA.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  -■  is 
heard. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  disagree  with 
my  good  friend  from  Kentucky,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  that  if 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to  that  the 
bill  is  gutted.  That  is  not  true.  It  will 
be  a  lot  better  bill  and  I  will  vote  for 
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it.  It  will  be  a  lot  l)etter  bill  and  it  will 
be  rid  of  employer  sanctions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  the  years  I 
have  served  here  in  Congress.  I  have 
adamantly  opposed  employer  sanc- 
tions. I  remain  opposed  to  this  un- 
workable concept  for  four  main  rea- 
sons. 

First,  the  goal  of  employer  sanctions 
is  to  keep  illegal  aliens  from  coming 
into  the  country.  Employer  sanctions 
have  failed  in  this  goal  anywhere  they 
have  been  tried,  in  both  the  United 
States  and  in  20  foreign  countries. 

Second,  employer  sanctions  are 
based  on  the  premise  that  job  dis- 
placement and  depressed  wages  are 
caused  by  undocumented  workers. 
That  premise  is  simply  not  supported 
by  existing  research. 

Third,  employer  sanctions  are  an  at- 
tempt to  make  immigration  officials  of 
all  of  our  Nation's  employers,  all  5  mil- 
lion of  them,  a  job  for  which  they 
have  no  training  or  expertise  and  for 
which  they  should  not  have  to  use 
their  limited  resources.  Yet.  under  em- 
ployer sanctions,  if  employers  fail  to 
do  this  job.  they  face  civil  and  crimi- 
nal penalties.  This  country  already 
faces  capital  and  job  flight  overseas  to 
other  countries.  Under  employer  sane 
tions.  surely  this  will  only  increase. 

Fourth,  existing  discrimination  in 
employment,  under  current  laws,  is  al- 
ready widely  acknowledged.  Under  em- 
ployer sanctions,  this  terrible  situation 
can  only  get  worse.  Employer  sanc- 
tions will  inevitably  increase  employ- 
ment discrimination  against  our  ethnic 
communities.  communities  which. 
under  current  law.  already  bear  an  on 
erous  burden.  The  amendment  offered 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank  1  offers  re- 
course, and  I  am  grateful  to  our  col- 
league that  he  offered  the  amendment 
and  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  House. 
But  it  does  not  prevent  discrimination; 
it  merely  provides  remedy  after  the 
fact  of  discrimination,  discrimination 
which  comes  from  employer  sanctions. 

Employer  sanctions  will  not  work  to 
keep  aliens  out.  What  they  will  do  is 
impose  stricter  scrutiny  against  citi- 
zens and  legal  residents  who  look  for- 
eign or  otherwise  fit  immigrant  stereo- 
types, thus  creating  a  second  class  of 
citizens.  They  will  inevitably  lead  to 
discrimination  against  Americans.  In 
addition,  they  will  give  us  an  employee 
verification  system  with  devastating 
civil  liberties  consequences. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  to  some- 
thing that's  very  important. 

It's     about     the     inevitable     conse 
quences  of  legislation  that  has  as  its 
foundation  a  false  concept. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  biblical  asser- 
tion that  a  bad  tree  produces  bad 
fruit. 

The  basis,  the  foundation,  raison 
d'etre  of  the  Simpson-May  bill  is  em- 
ployer sanctions,  placing  the  responsi- 
bility   for   resolving    the    illegal    alien 


problem  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Amer- 
ican employer,  rather  than  on  the 
Federal  Government  where  it  belongs. 

Its  a  bad  tree  that  can  only  produce 
bad  fruit. 

Just  last  night,  this  House  adopted  a 
mandatory  employee  verification 
system.  a  massive  computerized 
system  costing  up  to  $2  billion.  The 
bill  now  says  that: 

The  Attorney  General,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health 
and  Human  Service.s,  shall  establish  a 
method  to  validate  the  social  security  ac- 
count numbers  of  individuals  applying  to  be 
hired,  recruited,  or  referred  for  employment 
in  the  United  States. 

I  shudder  at  the  civil  liberties  impli- 
cations of  this  centralization  of  per- 
sonal data  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  fundamental  right  to  priva- 
cy is  threatened  by  creating  a  uniform 
Federal  identification  instrument 
which  will  serve  to  implement  the 
Government's  already  broad  police 
powers  to  stop,  question,  and  search. 
The  fundamental  right  to  privacy  is 
threatened  by  creating  what  amounts 
to  a  national  population  registry,  a 
Government  databank  through  which 
every  individual's  personal  identity  is 
established  and  validated.  The  funda- 
mental right  to  privacy  is  threatened 
through  the  certainty  that  this  data- 
bank will  begin  to  be  used  to  further  a 
wide  variety  of  public  programs  and 
policies.  It  will  become  both  an  enor- 
mous repository  of  personal  informa- 
tion and  a  means  of  tracking  and  con- 
trolling the  lives  of  American  citizens. 
It  will  facilitate  the  matching  and  ex- 
change of  data  among  many  different 
governmental  and  private  record  sys- 
tems. 

With  this  national  dossier  system, 
the  police  will  have  a  blanket  invita- 
tion to  exercise  their  police  powers 
frequently  and  to  their  fulle-st  extent, 
at  the  expense  of  individual  privacy. 
Once  the  information  system  is  avail- 
able, the  use  of  it  will  overwhelm. 

These  are  consequences  this  country 
cannot  afford.  Employer  sanctions,  a 
concept  which  will  not  accomplish  its 
stated  purposes  but  which  will  give 
rise  to  discrimination  and  pose  a  mas- 
sive threat  to  civil  rights  and  liberties, 
is  a  concept  that  is  simply  not  accepta- 
ble. 

You  may  ask.  If  employer  sanctions 
will  not  work,  what  are  you  worried 
about?  Well,  what  I'm  worried  about  is 
that  laws  made  here  in  Washington  do 
not  translate  in  their  every  detail  to 
the  American  people.  It  is  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  law  that  permeates  the 
public  consciousness.  Employers  across 
the  land  will  simply  know  that  they 
are  faced  with  civil  and  criminal  sanc- 
tions if  they  hire  foreigners.  They 
wont  know  that  there  are  exceptions; 
they  wont  know  to  ask  for  details:  and 
it's  often  human  nature  to  not  want  to 
take  the  chance.  It  is  our  American 
citizens  and  legal  residents  of  color  or 


accent  who  will  pay  the  price  of  em- 
ployer sanctions.  It  is  our  society  as  a 
whole  that  will  pay  the  price  of  the 
verification  system  needed  to  support 
employer  sanctions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  unequivocal- 
ly reject  this  unworkable  concept  and 
its  unaccepted  price. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL's  amendment  to  strike  employer 
sanctions  from  the  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  gentleman  stated 
earlier  in  his  opening  remarks  that 
employer  sanctions  had  failed  in  the 
United  States  and  I  believe  he  said  in 
24  other  countries  as  well.  The  gentle- 
man is  certainly  more  familiar  than  I 
am  with  the  history  of  this.  But  have 
we  ever  had  employer  sanctions  in  the 
United  States  before? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes. 
We  have  them  in  11  States,  including 
California,  and  in  19  or  20  foreign 
countries.  I  got  my  information  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  study. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Do  they  presently 
exist  in  11  States? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes,  I 
believe  they  presently  exist  and  have 
not  been  repealed. 
Mr.  WILSON.  Are  they  enforced? 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  report  said 
they  are  not  enforced  as  well  as  they 
could  be  and  perhaps  they  would  work 
better  if  they  were  enforced. 

Mr.    WILSON.    Does    the    State    of 
California  have  employer  sanctions? 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILSON.  But  the  Federal  Im- 
migration Service  would  not   enforce 
those  standards  then,  would  it? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  They 
would  be  enforced  by  the  police  agen- 
cies of  the  State  of  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards] has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WILSON.  But  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  certainly  would  not  compare  a 
State  that  had  no  enforcement  abili- 
ties with  what  would  be  the  result 
with  the  Immigration  Service  enforc- 
ing them? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
bill  was  written  by  our  colleague  from 
California,  Congressman  Miller, 
when  he  was  in  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  plenty  of 
money  was  always  provided,  plenty  of 
resources  were  provided.  But  somehow 
or  another,  because  of  the  nature  of 
employer  sanctions,  there  was  no  en- 
thusiasm,   I    presume,    for    enforcing 


them.  85  there  has  not  been  in  any  of 
the  States  or  countries. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Were  there  criminal 
penalties  with  the  California  law? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  No; 
there  were  no  criminal  penalties. 

Mr.  WIISON.  I  am  really  attempt- 
ing to  get  some  information  here.  In 
the  other  countries,  does  the  gentle- 
man know.  Is  he  familiar  with  the  me- 
chanics «xid  whether  there  were  crimi- 
nal penalties  involved  in  the  other  23 
countries  he  mentioned? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  am 
not  familiar  other  than  from  my  pe- 
rusal of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  study  which  reported  to  Sena- 
tor Simpson  of  the  other  body.  And  I 
might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  very  strangely  this 
General  Accounting  Office  report  is 
not  referred  to  by  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  except  in  rebuttal  to  what 
those  of  us  who  are  opponents  of  the 
bill,  or  at  least  of  employer  sanctions 
are  speaking. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  think  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  I  have  some  statis- 
tics. Eleven  States  have  had  experi- 
ence with  sanctions  and  the  conclusion 
is  that  all  of  them  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Those  States  are  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Kansas,  Maine.  Massa- 
chusetts; Montana,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Virginia.  And  we  have 
California  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller],  mentioned 
this  State  has  had  sanctions  on  the 
books  for  over  12  years  without  so 
much  a£  one  conviction  being  ob- 
tained. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Herman  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  California.  And  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas'  inquiry  with  respect, 
most  particularly,  to  the  California 
law. 

In  1971,  California  passed  an  em- 
ployer sanction  law  known  as  the 
Dixon-Amett  Act.  It  made  it  illegal  to 
knowingly  employ  illegal  aliens  in 
California  if  that  employment  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  resident  workers. 

Specifically,  section  H  attached  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $200  or  more  than 
$500  for  each  offense.  As  with  propos- 


als currently  before  Congress  in  this 
legislation,  employer  sanctions  at  that 
time  were  felt  to  be  the  key  to  reduc- 
ing unemployment  among  resident 
workers  as  well  as  ultimately  increas- 
ing labor  law  compliance. 

For  a  period  of  time  that  law  was  en- 
forced until  initially  knocked  down  as 
intruding  on  a  federally  preempted 
area.  While  that  decision  has  been 
overturned,  it  really  has  not  been  en- 
forced since  then. 

We  have  about  a  2-year  history  in 
California  where  that  law  was  en- 
forced and  many  experiences  with  it 
which  I  think  point  out  the  danger  of, 
first,  thinking  that  employer  sanctions 
are  the  answer  to  the  problem,  and 
second,  thinking  there  are  not  a  great 
deal  of  negative  side  effects. 

I  might  just  indulge  the  body  for  a 
moment  to  read  some  of  the  history 
that  came  out  of  hearings  of  the  legis- 
lature following  the  period  of  time 
when  California  sought  to  enforce 
that  law. 

Extensive  testimony  during  the  assembly 
hearings  in  1972  revealed  as  a  result  of  the 
law  undocumented  workers  of  senior  em- 
ployment status  were  replaced  by  other  ille- 
gal aliens  at  lower  ages.  Others  were  forced 
to  pay  mordidas;  taxes  to  their  employers. 
Workers  were  forced  to  pay  $200  to  $500; 
the  amount  of  a  fine  as  a  form  of  bond. 

Fortunately,  in  the  House  version, 
we  have  dealt  with  that  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Garcia  amendment  al- 
though again  we  still  have  a  confer- 
ence committee,  we  do  not  know  that 
is  going  to  come  back  to  us  later. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  some  employ- 
ers used  the  law  as  an  opportunity  to  reduce 
wages  in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  risk 
involved.  Finally,  thousands  of  workers  here 
legally,  citizens  of  this  country,  primarily 
Hispanic  surnamed.  were  fired  without  any 
attempt  to  separate  documented  and  undoc- 
umented workers.  There  are  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  this  experience.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  in  the  individual  work  site  there 
exists  an  imbalance  of  power  in  employment 
relationships.  As  a  result,  any  legislation 
which  focuses  on  the  kind  of  workers  hired 
will  disproportionately  adversely  affect  the 
workers  themselves. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from 
California  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
raises  an  important  point  because  our 
experience  is  not  just  at  the  State 
level  and  our  experience  is  not  just 
with  other  countries. 

The  Migrant  Labor  Contractors  Act, 
which  this  House  passed  last  year  has 
for  some  time,  the  old  Farm  Labor 
Contractors  Act,  has  for  some  time 
had  a  prohibition  against  employing  il- 
legal aliens.  Section  106  says,  no  farm 
labor  contractor  shall  recruit,  hire, 
employ,  or  use,  with  knowledge,  the 
services  of  any  individual  who  is  an 
alien  not  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 


nent residence  or  who  has  not  been 
authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
accept  employment. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  penalties,  whether  civil  penalties 
will  work  or  criminal  penalties  will  not 
work,  if  a  farm  labor  contractor  com- 
mits a  violation  of  section  106,  is  liable 
for  fines  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
sentenced  to  prison  to  a  term  not  to 
exceed  3  years. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  the  very  farm 
labor  contractors  who  have  these  sanc- 
tions against  them  are  among  the  larg- 
est suppliers  of  illegal  aliens  into  this 
country. 

Now  there  have  been  a  number  of 
convictions  under  this  act  but,  the 
reason  we  are  here  now  is  because  the 
tide  of  illegal  aliens  to  this  country 
has  not  been  stemmed  and  yet  the 
largest  purveyors  of  illegal  aliens  are 
violating  the  law  today;  a  law  that  has 
been  on  the  books  for  many,  many 
years;  with  very  tough  criminal  sanc- 
tions and  penalties  against  them. 

Now.  I  think  you  have  to  ask  your- 
self whether  or  not  you  really  believe 
this  is  going  to  work  because  this  Is 
the  most  dramatic  law  that  we  have  on 
the  books  with  the  largest  segment  of 
our  economy  that  uses  illegals  and  in 
fact,  as  would  be  tested  in  the  agricul- 
tural community  in  my  State  and 
others,  there  is  no  problem  getting 
help  from  farm  labor  contractors; 
many  of  whom  would  supply  illegal 
aliens  for  that  purpose. 

So  we  have  a  law  that  has  been  on 
the  books  for  years  which  is  very 
direct  and  has  very  harsh  penalties,  in- 
cluding civil  and  criminal  penalties; 
yet  we  find  out  that  the  tide  of  illegal 
aliens  to  the  agricultural  communities 
of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
greater  now  than  it  ever  has  been. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  to  take  the 
total  5  minutes.  I  thought  since  every- 
body referred  to  California  law  that 
they  might  be  interested  in  what  the 
author  of  that  law  had  to  say  when  he 
presented  his  testimony  before  our 
committee.  I  hope  I  will  not  confuse 
folks  with  the  facts  here. 

Mr.  Arnett,  the  former  member  of 
the  California  State  Assembly,  in  his 
testimony  said  that: 

Those  who  have  suggested  that  the  expe- 
rience in  individual  states,  that  is  with  re- 
spect to  employer  sanctions  argues  against 
including  employer  sanctions  in  congres- 
sional bills  under  consideration.  Such  con- 
clusions are  a  distortion  of  the  facts,  at  least 
in  California,  and  have  no  substantial  evi- 
dence whatsoever  to  support  them. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  my  Mem- 
bers to  go  through  his  entire  testimo- 
ny. He  pointed  out  they  were  not  ef- 
fective because  they  were  never  put 
into  effect  precisely  because  there  was 
court  challenge. 
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Let  us  be  very  clear  what  this 
amendment  does;  it  throws  out  em- 
ployer sanctions,  at  the  same  time  sup- 
posedly improving  enforcement  of 
labor  condition  laws. 

That  is  not  what  the  AFL-CIO  asked 
for  in  their  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee when  Tom  Donohue.  testi- 
fying on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO  said: 

A  legislative  prohibition  on  the  employ- 
ment of  undocumented  workers  backed  by 
substantial  and  workable  sanctions  to  deter 
employers  from  violating  that  prohibition  is 
the  single  most  important  deterrent  to  ille 
gal  immigration. 

Althea  Simmons,  testifying  before 
our  committee  for  the  NAACP.  ex- 
pressed support  for  employer  sanc- 
tions and  noted  "The  continued  influx 
of  undocumented  workers  has  a  dis- 
parate impact  on  blacks." 

So  if  you  want  to  remove  that  sanc- 
tion which  the  AFL-CIO  testified  con 
tinually  before  our  subcommittee  and 
the  subcommittee  on  the  Senate  side, 
is  the  most  important  thing  in  terms 
of  stemming  the  tide  of  illegal  immi- 
gration as  it  impacts  on  jobs  of  Ameri- 
cans, then  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Regrettably  because  of  the  way  this 
amendment  is  drawn  you  cannot  get  to 
the  point  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  makes,  which  is  improve- 
ment of  labor  condition  enforcement 
without  knocking  out  employer  sanc- 
tions at  the  same  time. 

I  did  not  write  the  amendment.  But 
we  had  full  opportunity  to  present 
amendments  as  we  wished,  but  that  is 
the  way  the  amendment  is  drawn,  it  is 
a  either/or  proposition. 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  the  gentleman  made  a 
very  insightful  statement,  because  if  I 
imderstand  correctly,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  RoybalI  could 
have  drafted  this  amendment  to  have 
preserved  employer  sanctions  and 
added  to  it  this  mechanism  of  en- 
forced labor  activity,  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  do  not  presume  to 
know  what  he  intended  or  what  he 
could  have  done. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  another 
amendment  could  have  been  presented 
to  us  which  only  went  to  the  addition 
of  protection  on  labor  sanctions. 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  We  do  not  have 
that  here.  In  order  to  get  to  that  point 
you  have  to  get  rid  of  the  employer 
sanctions  altogether.  Sanctions  com- 
prise what  the  AFL-CIO  has  told  us— I 
repeat  that  so  my  friends  on  the 
Democratic  side  might  hear  that:  the 
AFL-CIO.  that  is  Lane  Kirkland.  Tom 
Donohue.  appearing  on  behalf  of 
them— is  the  singlemost  important  law- 
enforcement  mechanism  to  attack  this 
problem. 


What  I  would  suggest  is  we  might 
improve  labor  conditions,  which  is  a 
worthy  goal,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
do  nothing  with  respect  to  illegal  alien 
flow  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

I  never  thought  I  would  see  your 
side  of  the  aisle  praising  the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Stick  with  me  and 
we  may  see  a  lot  of  things  this  week. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Some  of  us  on  this 
side  are  praising  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

I  really  think  we  have  come  full 
cycle.  I  really  marvel  at  how  we  can 
use  the  various  tools  at  our  disposal  to 
get  a  point  across.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  it.  All  I 
did  was  quote  the  gentleman  from  the 
AFL-CIO  verbatim. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  on  the  AFL-CIO  point? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Sure.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  understand  at 
one  point  in  the  hearings  held  in  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee,  the  AFL- 
CIO  pointedly  said  they  would  take 
employer  sanctions  only  if  the  so- 
called  Hawkins  amendment  was 
passed. 
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Am  I  incorrect,  did  I  read  that 
wrong,  has  there  been  a  statement  of 
reversal  by  the  AFL-CIO?  I  think  that 
the  gentleman  saying  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  blanketly  supports  employer 
sanctions  may  be  a  little  bit  incorrect. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
incorrect  on  that.  Over  the  last  4  years 
the  AFL-CIO  has  appeared  before  us 
and  one  of  the  things  they  have  said 
every  single  time  is  that  employer 
sanctions  are  essential  to  dealing  with 
this  problem.  Those  are  the  words  of 
the  AFL-CIO  saying  it  is  the  single 
most  important,  not  one  of  the  most 
important,  not  3  on  the  list  of  the  top 
10  big  hits,  but  No.  1,  numero  uno. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren]  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Richardson 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Lun- 
GREN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  think  since 
we  are  talking  about  switching  sides.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  not  switching 
sides.  I  have  always  been  here  on  this 
one. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Did  the  US 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  they 
made  any  statement  on  employer  sanc- 
tions? 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  Absolutely  and  they 
are  wrong. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  What  did  they 
say? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  In  many  cases  they 
do  not  like  employer  sanctions  as  a 
burden  on  the  employer. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  if  you  want  to 
look  at  this  issue  from  narrowly  de- 
fined special  interests  we  will  never 
pass  a  bill.  This  is  a  question  of  wheth- 
er the  national  interest,  the  overriding 
national  interest,  will  be  paramount  in 
this  Chamber  as  opposed  to  the  very 
sincere,  but  narrowly  defined  special 
interests,  ranging  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  agriculture  to  many 
other  groups. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Does  not  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  general  represent  many  em- 
ployers and  many  employees?  Are 
they  both  narrow  special  interests? 

I  think  we  should  take  credence  in 
what  these  two  groups  say.  They  are 
both  important  components  in  the 
American  employment  picture. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  agree.  That  is  why 
I  cited  the  gentleman  the  AFL-CIO. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  summarize 
what  I  think  is  going  on  and  I  totally 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  This  is  similar  to 
sports  where  you  have  some  sports 
where  you  penalize  the  whole  team 
and  you  have  other  sports  where  you 
penalize  one  person  when  they  do 
something  wrong. 

Now.  as  we  look  at  our  5  million-plus 
employers  in  America.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  believes  that  every  single  one 
of  them  is  doing  something  wrong.  I 
think  we  are  all  perfectly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  handful,  it  is  obvi- 
ously more  than  a  handful,  but  there 
is  a  certain  group  of  employers,  and 
most  people  in  immigration  offices 
around  the  country  know  which  em- 
ployers there  are.  that  are  hiring  ille- 
gals. 

Now.  why  do  they  do  it?  Because  our 
labor  laws  are  written  so  if  you  want 
to  complain  about  wages  or  working 
conditions,  you  go  down  and  file  a 
complaint.  Obviously  that  is  great  for 
American  citizens.  It  is  pretty  lousy  if 
you  are  an  illegal  alien  because  your 
employer  could  then  turn  you  in  if  you 
turned  him  in. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  bothered 
me  in  this  debate  is  those  of  us  who 
feel  that  the  individual  penalty  ap- 
proach is  correct,  which  is  Congress- 
man RoYBALS  approach  and  is  the 
fairest  approach,  we  keep  getting  cas- 
tigated and  we  keep  getting  painted  as 
being  people  who  just  want  to  keep 
letting  the  borders  be  free,  letting 
people  pour  over  and  on  and  on  and 
on. 


What  we  are  really  saying  is  that  we 
ought  to  target  it  first  to  the  employ- 
ers that  we  think  are  violating  the  law 
and  take  the  profit  out  of  their  violat- 
ing the  law.  If  that  does  not  work, 
then  you  move  to  the  next  step  of 
going  after  every  one. 

But  I  think  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roybal]  makes  an  inordinate  amount 
of  sense  because  it  does  that.  It  is  a 
kind  of  a  phased  approach.  This  ap- 
proach is  that  you  certainly  do  not  let 
the  employers,  who  are  doing  this, 
continue  to  be  able  to  do  it.  You  make 
them  pay  the  price  by  enforcing  the 
labor  laws  that  are  there  and  you 
make  sure  that  you  take  the  profit  out 
of  their  hiring  illegal  aliens. 

If  we  do  that  a  while  and  you  find 
out  that  does  not  work,  then  you  move 
to  the  next  step. 

But  I  must  say  if  I  were  an  employer 
in  this  country  I  would  be  a  little  re- 
sentful that  because  there  are  a  few 
bad  guys  everybody  has  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  keeping  all  these  records, 
keeping  all  this  paperwork  and  being 
made  enforcers.  They  are  inundated 
with  so  much  paperwork  already  that 
it  is  incredible. 

We  have  to  face  that  issue  on  every- 
thing that  comes  here  in  this  House. 
We  know  that  every  employer  is  not  a 
polluter,  we  know  that  every  employer 
is  not  a  discriminator,  we  know  that 
every  person  is  not  a  this  or  not  a  that 
and  we  so  often  still  pass  laws  that 
cover  absolutely  everybody  and  aggra- 
vate all  the  good  guys  also.  So  the 
good  guys  say.  "Why  am  I  a  good  guy 
guys  and  end  up  paying  the  same  pen- 
alty as  the  bad  guys  do." 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  is  offering  and  it 
makes  an  inordinate  amount  of  sense. 

We  already  have  labor  agencies  that 
should  be  enforcing  these  laws.  If  we 
get  those  labor  agencies  enforcing  the 
laws  against  the  employers  who  are 
violating  those  laws,  then  we  do  not 
have  to  go  aroiuid  and  harass  all  the 
other  good  guys  who  have  been  good 
all  along. 

If  we  do  that  and  then  we  find  out 
there  are  still  some  problems,  we  can 
go  back  and  add  sanctions.  But  why  do 
we  have  to  make  such  a  massive  ap- 
proach to  it? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member 
here  who  does  not  want  something 
done  about  immigration  I  also  think 
that  we  keep  missing  the  point  that  so 
many  have  tried  to  address.  That  is,  if 
you  are  in  a  country  where  there  is  50- 
percent  unemployment,  going  to  a 
country  with  10  looks  pretty  good. 

As  long  as  there  are  employers  who 
figure  that  they  can  get  away  with  it 
they  will  go  ahead  and  try  to  employ 
those  people  and  if  there  is  profit  in  it. 

There  Is  one  other  piece  that  is  so 
important.  When  they  are  employing 
people  and  there  is  profit  in  it,  they 
are  exploiting  everybody  and  that  is 


wrong.  They  are  competing  unfairly 
with  our  own  good  guy  also. 

So  this  is  an  approach  that  takes  the 
profit  out  of  it,  uses  the  people  we  al- 
ready have  on  line,  does  not  penalize 
the  people  who  have  not  been  violat- 
ing the  law,  and  I  think  is  one  of  the 
fairest  solutions  around.  I  really  urge 
Members  to  try  and  break  out  of 
trying  to  cast  Members  of  this  body  as 
pro  or  antienforcement  and  really 
move  toward  trying  to  solve  one  piece 
at  a  time.  That  is  a  logical  way  to  get 
back  to  where  we  want  to  be  which  is 
controlling  this  very  difficult  problem 
and  really  dealing  with  it  in  the  most 
effective  way  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  dealt  with  the  problems 
of  employer  sanctions  and  their  bur- 
densome nature,  the  fact  that  even 
the  chamber  of  commerce  opposes 
them,  the  fact  that  they  are  difficult 
to  enforce.  Mr.  Edwards,  I  think,  al- 
luded to  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  important  reason  for  rejecting 
this  provision  and  that  is  that  he  said 
it  would  be  discriminatory,  that  it  vio- 
lates civil  liberties  of  all  Americans. 

I  think  most  of  the  Members  who 
have  listened  to  this  debate,  because 
we  have  had  so  many  technicalities 
and  so  many  different  legalisms  it  is 
becoming  very  hard  to  understand. 

I  would  lilce  to,  without  being  face- 
tious, give  a  concrete  example  of  how  I 
think  discrimination  might  work.  I 
would  invite  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia and  from  Kentucky  to  respond 
to  me  in  a  constructive  way  because  I 
am  going  to  pose  them  a  scenario 
where  a  potential  for  discrimination 
exists. 

You  have  a  situation  at  a  manufac- 
turing plant  at  a  border.  Assume  that 
I,  Bill  Lopez,  is  applying  for  a  job  with 
you  and  I  am  using  my  mother's 
maiden  name,  and  I  am  competing 
with  Robert  Redford.  Both  of  us  want 
the  same  job  in  a  manufacturing 
plant.  Both  of  you  look  at  our  qualifi- 
cations and  maybe  our  qualifications 
are  equal.  I  will  concede  that  Redford 
has  the  edge  on  the  looks  department, 
but  assume  we  are  both  physically 
able,  we  are  both  able  to  exercise  the 
same  responsibilities  equally.  I  won- 
dered if  the  gentleman  might  engage 
in  some  kind  of  dialog  with  me  to  de- 
termine what  would  happen;  would 
you  give  the  job  to  Redford  or  would 
you  give  the  job  to  me? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Knowing  the  gentleman  and  his  po- 
litical views  versus  Mr.  Redford 's,  I 
would  obviously  pick  the  gentleman  in 
the  well. 


With  respect  to  the  impact  on  this 
bill,  I  would  say  the  chances  for  dis- 
crimination are  far  less  than  they  are 
presently  since  we  now  have  blanket 
application  of  the  paperwork  burden 
to  all  employers. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Well,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  being  sincere  in  his 
response,  but  in  reality,  if  you  look  at 
Redford  and  you  look  at  me,  I  think 
that  the  possibility  exists  that  you  will 
ask  me  to  produce  more  of  an  identifi- 
cation card  than  Redford,  that  you 
will  ask  me  to  certify  that  I  am  more 
of  a  citizen  than  Mr.  Redford  is  be- 
cause I  am  not  fair-haired  and  blue- 
eyed.  What  if  I  had  a  thick  accent? 
Would  the  gentleman  not  be  safer  to 
pick  Redford  just  to  avoid  a  paper- 
work or  an  INS  hassle?  In  essence,  be- 
cause of  that  edge  Mr.  Redford  has,  is 
that  he  is  not  brown-skinned,  wouldn't 
he  have  the  edge  for  this  job? 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  have  used  the  example  of  him- 
self and  Ernest  Borgnine.  It  might 
have  made  this  whole  procedure  a 
little  bit  easier  for  me.  But  in  any 
event,  to  get  back  to  your  example,  if  I 
understand  correctly,  this  House  last 
night  adopted  language,  or  yesterday 
afternoon,  of  Mr.  Frank,  which  says 
that  if  you  feel  you  have  been  dis- 
criminated against,  you  can  proceed 
not  just  under  the  bill  which  has  three 
separate  avenues,  but  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts you  have  a  special  counsel 
waiting  for  you  to  pursue  the  com- 
plaint. 

So,  first  of  all,  we  have  mandatory 
paperwork  in  all  but  small  employers, 
and  now  you  have  an  additional  spe- 
cial counsel  watching  out  for  your  in- 
terests, you  have  the  three  avenues  in 
the  bill.  And  with  all  respect  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  I  do  not  think  any  employer  is 
going  to  play  games. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Reclaiming  my 
time;  I  already  lost  the  job.  See,  that  is 
what  you  do  not  understand.  Between 
Redford  and  I,  I  lost  the  job  because  I 
probably  look  foreign.  Yes,  I  can  go 
with  this  Frank  amendment  and 
appeal  the  discrimination,  but  I  do  not 
have  the  job.  I  already  lost  it.  Many 
may  not  have  the  incentive  to  appeal. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Let  me  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  the  worst  scenario.  The 
worst  scenario  is  that  you  may  need 
one  person  whose  name  is  Rosa  Mar- 
quez  who  carries  on  a  lonely  battle  all 
the  way  to  the  Surpreme  court  of  the 
land.  It  may  take  that.  Who  knows? 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  give 
that  individual  the  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing that  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
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Court,  with  a  special  counsel  assisting 
him  or  her  every  step  of  the  way. 

So  all  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  is, 
I  will  not  suggest  and  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  allay  his  fears  and  concerns— 
they  are  deep-rooted  and  sincerely 
felt— all  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
lucky  is  saying  is  the  bill  was  good,  it 
has  now  been  improved.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  anyone  who  has  a  legitimate 
and,  in  some  cases  mayt)e.  even  a  sus- 
pected problem  with  discrimination  at 
the  job  site  has  these  avenues  to 
pursue. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Once  again,  I 
would  just  like  to  state  this  for  the 
record:  This  is  a  problem  primarily 
that  you  will  see  in  border  areas.  This 
is  a  problem  that  you  will  see  with 
people  with  foreign  accents.  You  will 
see  it  everywhere.  And  I  can  tell  the 
gentleman  that  what  we  are  doing  is, 
we  are  putting  at  a  disadvantage  any 
body  who  is  not  fair-haired,  who  looks 
foreign,  who  speaks  foreign,  because 
of  the  perception  in  peoples  minds. 
You  can  talk  about  the  Frank  amend- 
ment and  the  Supreme  Court  and  spe- 
cial counsels  and  going  to  a  lawyer, 
but  the  discrimination  is  in  people's 
minds  and  you  cannot  fight  that  with 
legalisms.  The  perception  is  I  will 
probably  take  a  risk  if  I  hire  a  dark- 
skinned  person  because  he  may  be  ille- 
gal. Why  do  I  take  the  chance?" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  anybody  who  can  give  me  a 
t)etter  answer.  The  fact  that  discrimi- 
nation would  occur  is  based  on  a  per 
ception.  Most  people  who  are  applying 
for  some  kind  of  discrimination  protec- 
tion, they  do  not  know  the  legalisms. 
It  is  a  perception  in  people's  minds, 
and  it  is  going  to  cause  unemploy- 
ment, it  is  going  to  cause  a  lot  of 
people  to  lose  jol)s  simply  because 
they  do  not  look  like  Jack  Armstrong, 
the  Ail-American  boy. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  The  people  who  have 
been  completely  left  out  of  all  of  this 
debate— and  I  have  listened  carefully 
to  it— all  the  American  workers  who 
are  being  discriminated  against  be- 
cause they  are  losing  jobs  to  illegal 
aliens  who  are  coming  into  this  coun- 
try and  working  for  less.  It  is  generally 
your  minorities,  your  lowest  economic 
level  of  people  who  are  getting  hurt 
now.  The  employer  sanctions  is  going 
to  do  more  to  help  them  than  any 
other  group  of  people  in  this  entire 
country,  and  these  are  the  people  that 
we  ought  to  be  concerned  about.  Two 
basic  classes  of  people.  The  people 
who  are  already  here,  we  must  be  con- 
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cemed  about  them,  and  they  are 
losing  their  jobs.  Look  at  what  hap- 
pened in  Miami,  with  the  tremendous 
influx  that  that  part  of  the  country 
had,  and  the  jobless  rale,  and  how 
that  translated  into  riots  in  the 
streets.  It  was  a  very  difficult  lime. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  no  one  is  saying  that  we  should 
not  protect  the  American  worker,  and 
we  must.  No  one  is  saying  that  we 
should  not  take  into  account  those 
problems  that  you  raised.  I  am  talking 
about  the  American  of  Hispanic  origin, 
of  Asian  origin,  who  hapi>ens  to  speak 
with  an  accent.  How  do  you  give  some 
kind  of  protection  to  that  individual?  I 
would  like  somebody  to  give  me  some 
kind  of  elucidation  of  how  you  are 
going  to  avoid  protecting  that  person 
because  the  perception  in  the  employ- 
ers mind  that  he  should  avoid  the  risk 
of  hiring  an  illegal. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  am  surprised  at  the 
gentleman.  I  have  been  trying  to  tell 
him  for  the  last  2  days  exactly  what  is 
in  the  bill.  The  gentleman  seems  not 
to  want  to  understand.  We  have  the 
Frank  amendment,  which  gives  you  a 
special  counsel.  We  give  you  in  our  bill 
three  separate  avenues  to  pursue.  We 
have  in  this  the  Roybal  language  of 
last  night,  which  eliminates  the  idea 
of  ID  cards  and  other  such  suspect 
things,  which,  again,  were  groundless, 
but  we  added  that  language  in  there: 
we  have  Glickman  language  in  what  is 
left  of  the  strike  language  of  last  night 
that  says  there  will  be  no  ID  card. 

If  the  gentleman  continues  to  always 
refer  to  perceptions,  we  will  never  get 
anywhere. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roybal],  to  strike  out  the  imposi- 
tion of  criminal  penalties  and  civil 
fines  on  employers  who  knowingly 
hire  undocumented  workers. 

Because  I  strongly  believe  in  civil 
rights  for  all  Americans,  and  because  I 
believe  all  people  should  be  treated 
with  dignity  and  respect.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  express  my  intense  opposi- 
tion to  employer  sanctions.  I  recognize 
and  understand  what  H.R.  1510  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  in  proposing  em- 
ployer sanctions.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
deterring  employers  from  hiring  un- 
documented workers,  the  incentives 
for  illegal  entry  into  this  country  will 
decrease.  However,  the  ultimate  impli- 
cations of  these  sanctions  is  far  great- 
er and  far  more  alarming. 

The  specific  procedures  set  forth  in 
H.R.  1510  would  encourage  employers 
everywhere  to  discriminate  against  in- 
dividuals solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
accent  or  their  appearance.  Given  the 
threat  of  criminal  penalties  and  dis- 
ruptive policing  activities  employers 
will  seek  relief  simply  by  avoiding  the 


consequences  altogether.  Many  quali- 
fied individuals  badly  in  need  of  em- 
ployment will  be  rejected.  Indeed,  we 
will  be  turning  the  clock  back  and  fos- 
tering an  era  of  discrimination  once 
again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  abuses  are  already 
taking  place.  Let  me  describe  to  my 
colleagues  incidents  which  are  occur- 
ring in  my  district  in  California.  In 
order  to  apprehend  undocumented 
workers,  the  INS  has  transgressed  the 
rights  of  many  Americans.  They  have 
approached  individuals  on  the  streets 
of  San  Jose  selecting  them  for  ques- 
tioning solely  on  the  basis  of  their  ap- 
pearance-lacking any  evidence  or 
basis  for  assuming  they  have  violated 
any  immigration  laws.  Is  this  not  a 
country  where  individuals  may  walk 
down  the  street  without  being  har- 
rassed  or  unduely  sought  after  by  law 
officers? 

In  addition,  we  are  witnessing  more 
and  more  raids  into  the  workplace. 
How  do  the  INS  agents  select  their 
subjects,  except  by  appearance?  Em- 
ployer sanctions  can  only  exacerbate 
these  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  we 
cant  wipe  out  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
natory practices  entirely  through  leg- 
islation. But  I  will  not  consciously  in- 
stitutionalize a  system  that  allows 
people  of  this  country— be  it  an  INS 
agent,  an  employer,  or  a  police  offi- 
cer—to harass  or  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual  or  to  predicate 
enforcement  on  ethnic  background. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment to  delete  employer  sanctions 
from  H.R.  1510  and  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  efforts  to 
avert  discrimination  in  the  American 
workplace. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    MINETA.    I    yield   to   my   col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.   ZSCHAU.   I   thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  share  some  of  the 
concerns  that  the  gentleman  just  ex- 
pressed and,  as  a  result,  have  concern 
about  this  entire  bill.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  one  strikes  the  employer 
sanction  section  from  the  bill,  the  bill 
will  be  gutted.  The  fundamental  as- 
sumption behind  the  bill  is  that  in 
order  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal  aliens 
into  the  country  we  should  remove  the 
economic  incentive  for  coming  in.  The 
way  the  bill  attempts  to  do  that  is 
through  employer  sanctions.  I  am  not 
sure  that  such  sanctions  will  work,  but 
if  we  get  rid  of  them  entirely,  then  we 
will  have  done  nothing  in  order  to 
stem  the  flow  of  illegal  aliens  coming 
into  this  country.  It  seems  to  me  for 
that  reason  we  might  as  well  not  have 
a  bill  if  we  are  going  to  destroy  this 
section  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  MINETA.  I  recognize  that,  but 
my  problem  is  that  I  am  afraid  the  so- 
lution is  greater  in  its  impact  on 
others  than  just  the  problem  of  trying 
to  solve  the  inflow  of  the  illegal  alien. 
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I  want  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli]  but  also  want 
to  commend  him  for  the  work  he  has 
done  on  this  bill  and  the  conscientious 
efforts  that  he  has  put  forth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
MiNETAl  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mineta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  am  more  than 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

We  have  been  seatmates  on  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  and  a  more  de- 
lightful, more  competent  Member  of 
Congress  does  not  exist  than  my 
friend  in  the  well,  and  I  thank  him  for 
the  compliment. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  been  very  insightful  too  in  his 
comments,  in  saying  the  House  has 
said  we  carmot  any  longer  do  nothing. 
We  have  had  three  separate  record 
votes.  By  over  100  votes  each  time,  as 
the  gentleman  has  said.  He  is  not  sure 
of  employer  sanctions,  no  one  is  100 
percent  completely  confident,  which  is 
why  we  put  the  Frank  language  in. 
why  we  put  the  Roybal  language  in, 
why  we  have  put  the  Lungren  lan- 
guage in,  why  we  put  the  Coleman- 
Hall  language  twice  in. 

We  are  not  really  sure.  We  are 
trying,  but  one  thing  the  House  is  very 
sure  about,  doing  nothing  is  doing 
nothing  at  all.  That  is  why  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia is  simply  to  do  nothing,  and  I 
would  therefore,  with  great  respect  to 
my  friend,  urge  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  gentleman's  remarks.  He  speaks 
with  experience.  And  Members  who 
know  him  know  that  he  is  an  able  and 
consciencious  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. His  concern  is  my  concern.  My 
concern  is  that  because  of  the  percep- 
tions that  will  inevitably  be  there  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  to  enforce 
the  law.  employer  sanctions  can  work 
against  the  civil  rights  of  those  who 
appear  to  be  illegal  aliens.  Appear  to 
be. 

The  gentleman  cited  cases  in  his  dis- 
trict in  which  American  citizens  who 


had  such  an  appearance  are  even  now 
being  stopped  by  INS  agents  as  they 
drive  their  cars  down  the  streets.  That 
very  same  exj>erience  has  happened  to 
my  constituents,  who  pay  their  taxes. 
support  their  communities,  go  to 
church,  hold  jobs,  and  are  productive 
citizens. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  kind  of 
country  in  which  we  want  to  take  any 
step  in  the  name  of  any  laudible  gen- 
eral public  purpose  which  would  exag- 
gerate that  problem.  The  problem 
needs  to  be  eliminated,  not  exaggerat- 
ed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mineta]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  AuCoin  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mineta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  further. 

I  respect  the  gentleman  who  chairs 
the  subconunittee.  and  I  hold  no  disre- 
spect for  those  who  want  to  pass  this 
bill;  I  do  not  question  their  motives. 
But  I  do  question  the  effect  of  the  em- 
ployer sanctions  in  their  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Mineta] 
is  making  a  point,  and  it  is  a  point  that 
I  can  comprehend  clearly  because  my 
constituents  have  been  victims  in  the 
same  manner  that  his  constituents 
have.  Even  today. 

His  point  and  my  point  is:  The 
chances  for  those  victims  to  be  further 
victimized,  and  those  who  have  es- 
caped harassment  to  become  new  vic- 
tims are  greater  if  this  bill  is  passed 
with  employer  sanctions  than  if  this 
bill  is  passed  with  or  without  employer 
sanctions. 

It  really  comes  down  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  really  believe 
that  all  of  those  legal  remedies  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
cited  are  an  adequate  safety  valve. 
Sure  there  are  a  lot  of  legal  remedies 
that  the  gentleman  has  built  into  this 
bill.  But  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  what  class  of  citizen  in  the 
United  States  will  be  mired  in  the 
courts  having  to  fight  for  his  rights  to 
prove  that  he  is  not  an  illegal  alien.  To 
prove  that  he  has  been  wronged.  Is  it 
going  to  be  white,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant-looking  people  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  who  is  standing 
in  the  well  speaking  right  now?  I 
doubt  it.  I  suspect  that  those  citizens 
who  are  going  to  be  constantly  mired 
in  the  courts,  are  going  to  be  minori- 
ties who  already  are  the  tragic  victims 
of  discrimination.  If  anyone  thinks  it 
is  a  picnic  to  go  through  the  court 
process  to  make  such  a  proof,  they're 
very  wrong.  And  if  that  is  anyone's 
view  of  a  pleasant,  fair  society.  I  beg  to 
differ  with  them. 


I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. I  respect  his  statement  very 
much. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go  over  a  few 
things  that  I  think  are  important. 
What  we  are  all  trying  to  do  is  to  find 
a  reasonable,  responsible  immigration 
policy.  There  are  several  components 
of  that.  One  is  improving. our  relations 
with  our  Central  American  allies: 
Mexico,  Central  America,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  that  means  aid  to  these  coun- 
tries; it  means  an  end  to  what  I  call  ir- 
responsible military  intervention  into 
those  countries.  It  means  stimulating 
their  economies  so  the  people  will 
want  to  stay  there. 

The  word  I  use  is  incentive.  We  have 
to  create  an  incentive  so  that  people 
will  want  to  stay  where  they  were  bom 
and  they  will  have  a  productive  life. 
We  all  know  that  that  is  an  important 
part  of  an  immigration  policy. 

The  second  part  of  an  immigration 
policy  is  a  responsibly  financed  border 
patrol  and  immigration  service  that 
enforces  the  law.  We  know  that  with- 
out both  of  those  parts  of  the  policy, 
anything  we  do  here  is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. 

The  third  part  of  the  policy,  and 
that  is  why  I  think  employer  sanctions 
are  so  important,  is  again  the  word  in- 
centive. Which  bill,  which  legislative 
policy  is  the  most  constructive  way  to 
remove  the  incentive  for  people  to 
want  to  come  to  this  country  in  great 
droves?  Well,  I  talked  about  the  first 
two  parts,  which  I  think  are  key.  and 
the  third  part  has  to  be  the  employer 
sanctions.  If  the  people  know  that  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  this  country,  then  they  will  be 
less  likely  to  come  here. 

The  point  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  raised  and 
others  as  well  about  beefing  up  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  an  impor- 
tant point.  I  think  that  those  provi- 
sions are  good.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  those  changes  in  that 
act  really  protect  people  who  are  al- 
ready here  and  already  being  exploit- 
ed. They  do  not  do  anything  with  re- 
spect to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  will  be  coming  up  here  as  a  result 
of  wanting  to  come  to  this  country  to 
get  a  job. 

Therefore,  I  have  no  problem  with 
beefing  up  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  but  that  does  not  deal  with  the 
problem.  That  does  not  deal  with  the 
incentive  argument.  The  incentive  ar- 
gument is  we  must  find  a  way  to 
remove  the  incentive  for  people  to 
want  to  come  here.  That  is  why  you 
have  to  deal  with  three  parts  of  the 
puzzle:  You  have  to  deal  with  revitaliz- 
ing Central  America,  you  have  to  deal 
with  beefing  up  the  Border  Patrol,  and 
you  also  have  to  deal  with  the  issue  of 
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why  the  undocumented  votes  come 
here  In  the  first  place;  because  they 
can  get  a  job  here.  That  is  why  em- 
ployer sanctions  are  so  important. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  put  his  finger  on  what  em- 
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bers  of  our  full  committee,  who  has  a    not  lean  on  them  constructively.  We 


rare  ability  to  dig  into  a  mass  of  infor 
mation  and  come  up  with  the  kernel. 
You  have,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

D  1450 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.    RICHARDSON.    I    thank    the 
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a  disincentive  to  assure  that  those 
people  who  up  until  now  were  able  to 
come  in  do  not  continue  to  do  so.  Once 
it  is  known  that  there  is  a  law  that 
says  that  employers  who  are  illegally 
employing  them,  will  be  subject  to  a 
sanction  the  flow  of  undocumented 
aliens  should  stop. 

Now.  to  say  that  there  is  the  specter 
of  discrimination  is  always,  of  course. 
a  valid  statement  to  make.  Discrimina- 
tion will  go  on  and  will  go  on.  The  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  preceding  the  gen- 
tleman's going  to  the  well,  stated  that 
there  is  discrimination  and  there  will 
be  discrimination.  Of  course  there  will 
be.  What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
remedy  a  present  situation. 

We  certainly  are  not  encouraging 
discrimination,  and  there  have  been 
written  into  the  bill,  the  Prank  amend- 
ment, which  certainly  guarantees  that 
if  those  conditions  occur,  those  condi- 
tions would  be  dealt  with.  But  more 
importantly  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
stand  here  and  do  nothing,  knowing 
that  people  are  now  being  exploited, 
knowing  that  the  employers  who  have 
been  violating  the  law  with  impunity. 
are  the  ones  who  are  being  given  all 
these  kinds  of  protective  arguments. 
Because  once  you  do  away  with  em- 
ployer sanctions,  you  are  saying  let 
the  present  situation  continue,  and  let 
the  employers  continue  to  employ  ille- 
gally and  exploit. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  think  my  chair 
man  makes  an  excellent  point.  I  would 
like  to  add  to  that  point. 

Employer  sanctions  are  tied  to  the 
issue  of  legalization.  Not  only  do  we 
try  to  provide  a  disincentive  for  people 
to  come  in,  but  we  tie  it  with  dealing 
with  the  millions  of  people  who  are 
here  who  are  l)eing  exploited  by 
saying  that  effective  immediately,  you 
people  will  be  granted  a  new  status. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mazzoli]  rise? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  end  at  quarter  past 
three.  I  have  talked  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Let  me  salute  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  one  of  the 
really  excellent  and  outstanding  mem- 


The  gentleman  from  Kansas,  I  know 
he  is  very  active  in  the  foreign  policy 
area.  He  mentioned  that  we  needed  in- 
centives to  deal  with  Central  America 
and  the  border  and  Mexico  to  amelio- 
rate the  immigration  flow.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman:  Why  is  it  that 
when  he  talked  about  incentives,  why 
is  it  that  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  never  have  immigration  on  the 
bilateral  agenda  to  discuss  joint  incen- 
tives to  reduce  immigration. 

Why  is  it  that  Mexico  has  not  coop- 
erated with  the  United  States  to  stem 
the  flow?  Why  not  have  an  incentive 
such  as  creating  with  Mexico  some 
kind  of  IMF  plan  to  create  border 
jobs? 

The  gentleman  talks  about  foreign 
policy,  but  this  bill  simply  says  let  us 
have  a  study  to  see  what  the  problem 
involves.  We  know  the  problem— let's 
deal  with  it  in  partnership  with 
Mexico. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Unfortunately, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  does  not  allow  us  to 
enter  into  bilateral  relationships  with 
Mexico.  But  the  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  That  has  to  be  a  key  oart  of  this 
problem. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  This  is  one  of 
the  flaws  of  this  bill.  This  bill  does  go 
into  a  lot  of  jurisdictions,  by  the  way; 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  have  heard  many  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  say  you  are 
dealing  with  an  immigration  bill.  Why 
bring  agriculture  into  it?  So  I  believe 
the  jurisdiction  excuse  is  exactly  that: 
a  poor  excuse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 
man]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Richardson  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Glickman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  the  gentleman,  if  he 
could,  to  tell  us  if  there  are  any  plans 
for  his  involvement  in  having  a  foreign 
policy  dimension  to  this  problem? 
Mexico  is  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 
We  are  not  completely  to  blame,  but  if 
the  United  States  does  not  sit  down 
with  Mexico  and  ask  them  to  at  least 
discuss  this,  we  are  in  trouble.  Mexico 
sees  this  problem  as  a  safety  valve. 
They  see  it  as  our  problem.  They  do 
not  do  anything  about  it.  and  we  do 


have  a  good  enough  relationship  to 
start  dealing  with  them  on  a  mature 
and  frank  basis. 

Why  was  this  dimension  not  includ- 
ed in  the  bill  in  the  incentives?  The 
gentleman  and  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee have  not  answered  this  key  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man ought  to  be  directing  some  of 
those  questions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  chosen  not  to 
pursue  that  matter  with  the  President 
of  Mexico  when  he  was  here. 

All  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  is  that, 
again,  it  is  a  three-part  situation  and 
we  are  only  working  on  one  part  here. 
The  other  parts  have  to  be  worked  on 
just  as  vigorously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  ob- 
served the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Garcia]  standing,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  a  few  points  as  we  get  ready  to 
close  debate  on  this  very  important 
amendment. 

No.  1,  in  reference  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  AFL-CIO,  I  am  going  to  make  a 
prediction.  Ten  years  from  now  we  are 
going  to  find  that  the  employer  sanc- 
tions are  not  working.  I  say  that  to  the 
AFL-CIO  because  they  have  lobbied 
for  this  over  these  past  5  or  6  years. 
The  jobs  that  are  presently  being 
taken  are  not  being  taken  from  union 
members.  They  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  these  people  are  taking  jobs 
away  from  them.  That  is  not  the  case. 
I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  find  it 
most  peculiar,  as  I  mentioned  to  my 
colleague  from  California,  that  I  am 
here  defending  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. I  believe  that  the  chamber  of 
commerce  is  correct  on  this.  I  think 
my  voting  record  last  year  with  the 
chamber  of  commerce  was  close  to 
about  a  10  or  a  12.  if  it  was  that  high, 
and  my  AFL-CIO  voting  record  prob- 
ably ran  about  95  percent. 

So  we  find  ourselves  wearing  differ- 
ent shoes  today.  I'd  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  address  myself  to  the  em- 
ployers of  America.  The  employers  of 
America  are  going  to  be  placed  under 
undue  har«iship.  They  will  be  watched 
very  carefully. 

There  are  people  with  businesses  in 
Wichita.  KS;  in  New  York  City;  in  San 
Diego.  CA.  and  Portland.  ME.  They 
will  be  scrutinized  and  asked  to  fill  out 
forms.  They  are  going  to  have  no  un- 
derstanding of  why  they  are  doing 
this.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  employers 
of  America  that  in  4heir  search  to 
make  sure  that  they  abide  by  the  law 
that  they  please  not  turn  away  people 
who  look  different  or  sound  different. 
That  is  very  important.  It  is  going  to 
be  a  tremendous  temptation  for  many 


of  these  people  to  do  Just  that,  not  to 
take  a  chance,  because  they  are  going 
to  say  to  themselves,  "I  am  not  certain 
and  there  is  no  need  of  getting  in- 
volved in  something  of  which  I  am  not 
sure."      i 

I  believe  the  statement  made  by  my 
colleague  from  the  State  of.  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCoiN]  really  hit  the  Ihill's-eye. 
He  is  a  sensitive  human  being  who  un- 
derstands exactly  what  would  take 
place  if  we  implement  employer  sanc- 
tions. It  is  those  who  can  least  affoot  it 
who  are  going  to  end  up  with  the  civil 
action  suits  in  the  courts  in  his  district 
in  Oregon.  I  commend  him. 

Lastly,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  here  about  foreign  affairs  and 
about  bilateral  relations  with  Mexico. 
I  mentioned  before  that  I  visited  San 
Ysidro,  on  the  border  between  Tijuana 
and  San  Diego.  I  spent  a  day  there 
talking  to  the  INS  officials  about  2  or 
3  years  ago  when  I  was  chairing  the 
Census  and  Population  Subcommittee. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  that  I  saw 
were  the  pens  where  they  kept  undoc- 
umented persons.  These  pens  were 
filled  with  people  of  brown  skin.  But 
one  of  the  things  that  came  out  of 
that  visit  was  that,  and  I  say  this  to 
my  colleagues  from  New  Mexico,  many 
of  those  people  who  were  in  those 
pens  were  called  OTM's.  What  does 
OTM  mean?  Other  than  Mexican. 
There  were  individuals  who  were 
coming  up,  coming  into  Mexico  from 
as  far  south  as  Peru,  from  many  of  the 
Central  American  countries,  and  they 
were  moving  through  Mexico  to  come 
to  the  border. 

So  it  is  a  question  that  affects  not 
only  Mexico  itself,  but  many  of  the 
other  Central  American  nations.  It  is 
important  that  we  imderstand  that. 
There  is  poverty,  and  as  long  as  there 
is  poverty,  regardless  of  how  high  the 
walls  are,  people  are  going  to  find 
their  way  to  the  United  States. 

In  closing,  I  went  to  San  Ysidro  with 
a  Catholic  priest  by  the  name  of 
Father  Sierra.  We  went  into  the  foot- 
hills just  south  of  San  Clemente;  we 
visited  with  persons  who  had  just 
come  across  the  border.  They  were 
sleeping  on  canvas.  We  saw  them  cook- 
ing beans  in  little  fires  with  flies  all 
around.  The  heat  was  deplorable,  and 
the  mattresses  that  they  had  were  on 
the  ground,  and  sopping  wet. 

All  these  people  wanted  to  do  was  to 
get  up  at  in  the  morning  to  go  try  and 
get  a  job  for  a  dollar  or  $2  cutting 
lawns  or  trimming  hedges,  or  whatever 
the  case  might  be.  These  people  did 
not  come  here  to  take  anything  away 
from  us.  They  came  here  for  the 
dream  that  our  forefathers  came  for, 
and  it  is  important  that  we  understand 
that. 

The  saddest  part  of  it  all  is  that  in 
order  to  get  from  San  Clemente  to  Los 
Angeles,  you  have  to  go  up  U.S.  5, 
north  on  U.S.  5. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Garcia]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  has 
been  allocated.  There  will  be  15  min- 
utes remaining. 

The  Chair  at  this  time  will  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roybal]  for  71/2  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli] 
for  IVi  minutes.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli]  will  close  the 
debate. 

At  this  time  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roybal]  for  7  V2  minutes. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding,  and  I  will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  get  from 
the  foothills  of  San  Clemente  to  Los 
Angeles,  they  had  to  raise  between 
$200  and  $500,  because  on  one  side  of 
U.S.  5  at  that  particular  point  was 
Camp  Pendleton  and  they  could  not 
get  through  Federal  property.  The 
other  side  was  the  ocean. 
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All  these  people  were  doing  was 
trying  to  save  their  pennies  so  they 
could  get  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  employment.  Now, 
that  is  the  dream.  That  is  the  dream 
that  they  had.  That  is  the  dream  our 
parents  had,  our  grandparents,  and  I 
think  those  persons  are  entitled  to 
their  dream  as  well. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
seem  to  be  several  Members  that  want 
to  speak.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  1 
minute  to  each  when  the  time  comes, 
but  at  the  present  moment,  I  would 
like  again  to  tell  the  House  what  is  in 
this  amendment. 

This  amendment  simply  substitutes 
the  present  language  in  the  bill  and 
places  therein  language  in  which  sanc- 
tions will  be  imposed  against  those  in- 
dividuals who  violate  existing  law.  It  is 
not  a  killer  bill  or  a  killer  amendment. 
It  is  an  amendment  to  try  to  improve 
the  situation.  It  is  also  an  amendment 
that  I  think  will  clearly  clarify  the  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  the  intentions  of 
the  House. 

I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote 
on  this  because  I  want  to  know  and  I 
think  the  public  should  know  the  posi- 
tion of  each  one  with  regard  to  sanc- 
tions. 

Now,  I  have  another  amendment 
that  I  am  not  going  to  introduce,  Mr. 
Chairman.  •  That  was  an  amendment 
that  would  strike  out  sanctions;  so 
what  was  decided  is  that  I  would  pro- 
pose a  so-called  middle  ground  amend- 
ment and  that  is  the  amendment  that 


is  before  the  House  at  the  present 
time. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment  and  I 
think  it  would  greatly  improve  the 
bill.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Hance]. 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best 
amendments  presented  on  this  bill.  It 
just  makes  sense  that  we  should  en- 
force existing  laws  before  we  start 
making  radical  changes.  If  that 
amendment  is  not  going  to  be  adopted, 
I  will  tell  you  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  many  of  the  border  States.  You  are 
going  to  see  widespread  discrimination 
against  certain  groups  of  people  and 
there  is  no  question  that  if  someone  is 
trying  to  make  a  decision  on  hiring  an 
individual  for  a  job,  if  it  is  someone 
that  has  a  Spanish  surname,  then 
they  are  going  to  be  at  a  severe  disad- 
vantage. That  is  the  practical  aspect 
of  this  bill. 

This  amendment  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  bill  and  it  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

You  cannot  build  a  strong  structure 
on  a  weak  foundation.  But  that  is  ex- 
actly what  this  bill  is  attempting  to  do. 
This  Roybal  amendment  remedies  this 
situation. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  undocument- 
ed workers  is  the  failure  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  the  laws  presently 
on  the  books  that  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent undocumented  workers  and  pre- 
vent illegal  immigration.  If  our  labor 
laws  and  our  immigration  laws  were 
fully  enforced  as  they  should  be,  the 
crisis  we  face  with  undocumented 
workers  and  illegal  aliens  would  be 
substantially  less  severe  than  it  is. 

Having  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged the  shortfall  in  enforcement  of 
labor  laws,  it  is  only  logical  that  we 
take  steps  to  improve  enforcement  and 
compliance.  It  is  not  logical  to  impose 
on  the  present,  admittedly  faulty 
system  of  labor  laws,  a  new  system  of 
employer  sanctions  which  is  accompa- 
nied by  even  more  problems.  By  doing 
so  we  simply  compound  the  situation 
and  make  it  worse.  The  obvious 
answer  is  to  enforce  the  present  law, 
beef  up  compliance  efforts  and  elimi- 
nate the  hassles  of  employer  sanc- 
tions. 

I  say  again  that  you  cannot  build  a 
strong  structure  on  a  weak  foundation. 
We  should  not  impose  employer  sanc- 
tions without  strengthening  existing 
labor  laws. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Roybal  amendment. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  statement  in  the 
general  debate  expresses  my  senti- 
ments on  this  issue,  but  basically  what 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do  is  place 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  ex- 
isting agencies  and  not  on  prospective 
employers  and  an  onerous  unconstitu- 
tional burden  on  prospective  employ- 
ees, whether  they  be  citizens  or  not.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  proper  way.  it  is 
indeed  reform  in  the  immigration 
process,  not  novel,  but  the  fact  is  that 
present  laws  are  not  being  enforced. 

This  is  a  way  to  enforce  them  and 
not  place  an  undue  onerous  burden  on 
legal  residents  or  citizens  and  place 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  where  it 
belongs,  with  the  enforcement  Agen- 
cies. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  I  ask  an  "aye"  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Towns]. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  we  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  trying  to  im- 
prove this  bill.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

People  are  extremely  concerned 
about  the  discrimination  aspect.  I  re- 
ceived a  call  in  my  office  just  about  an 
hour  ago  expressing  concern  about  the 
fact  that  this  bill  in  many  instances 
will  discriminate  against  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  concern 
that  he  had. 

He  indicated  that  he  was  born  and 
reared  in  South  Carolina  in  an  area 
where  he  said  that  everyone  sounds 
foreign.  He  would  be  afraid  to  try  to 
change  jobs  if  this  bill  passes.  This  is 
somebody  that  is  bom  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
reaction  that  we  are  getting. 

I  represent  an  area  in  New  York  City 
where  38  percent  of  the  people  in  my 
district  have  Spanish  surnames.  I  am 
extremely  concerned  about  discrimina- 
tion and  this  amendment  will  address 
that  problem. 

I  want  to  let  you  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  amendment  and  support 
it. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  make  just  one  simple  point.  It 
seems  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
and  the  opponents  of  this  amendment 
are  saying  that  sanctions  are  now 
sanctified  because  of  the  Prank 
amendment  that  "has  eliminated  dis- 
crimination." 

But  why  are  people  discriminated 
against?  Why  will  they  be  discriminat- 
ed against  under  this  mechanism?  In 
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the  context  of  the  immigration  issue, 
it  is  the  fear  of  sanctions,  that  the  em- 
ployer will  reject  an  individual  and  dis- 
criminate against  that  individual,  and 
that  threat  is  not  removed. 

Now.  I  appreciate  the  acceptance  of 
the  Prank  amendment  by  this  body. 
My  committee  drafted  the  amendment 
and  we  assert  that  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. But  law  is  only  as  good  as  its  ob- 
servance and  enforcement. 

However,  let  me  suggest  that  we 
have  currently  the  Pair  Employment 
Practice  Commission,  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  now  we  will  have 
the  Prank  amendment. 

Now.  if  you  think  these  entities  are 
going  to  eliminate  discrimination,  you 
have  another  thought  coming.  Dis- 
crimination is  a  very  subtle  and  a  very 
difficult  thing  and  with  all  these  agen- 
cies, only  about  5  percent  of  the  vic- 
tims of  discrimination  are  now  helped 
by  these  agencies;  95  percent  of  the 
victims  are  helped  by  private  individ- 
uals, private  suits:  so  I  think  that  we 
should  not  willy-nilly  say  that  there  is 
no  need  now  to  tamper  with  sanctions, 
because  now  all  of  the  potential  dis- 
crimination has  been  removed  from 
this  program.  I  wish  that  that  were 
true,  but  if  you  saw  TV  this  morning, 
you  would  know  that  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Civil  Rights  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  the  one  attacking 
affirmative  action,  and  in  effect  the 
one  supporting  discrimination,  and  he 
is  only  an  example  of  one  of  those 
that  you  are  going  to  depend  upon 
under  this  mechanism  to  end  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli]  is  rec- 
ognized for  7' 2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Zschau]. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  wheth- 
er or  not  I  am  going  to  support  the  bill 
in  its  final  form.  I  will  have  to  see 
what  amendments  are  passed.  Howev- 
er, I  think  it  is  important  for  all  of  us 
to  focus  on  the  fundamentals.  The 
fundamental  objective  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal 
aliens  into  the  country.  The  mecha- 
nism for  that  was  employer  sanctions 
which  are  supposed  to  remove  the  eco- 
nomic incentive  for  people  to  enter 
this  country  illegally. 

In  concert  with  the  employer  sanc- 
tions, this  bill  would  grant  amnesty  or 
legalization  to  those  who  have  been  in 
this  country  for  a  period  of  time.  The 
legalization  program  is  expected  to 
result  in  increased  costs  of  Govern- 
ment benefits  and  services. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  the 
employer  sanctions  will  actually  work. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  they  will  indeed 
remove    the    economic    incentive    for 


aliens  to  enter  this  country  illegally. 
But  I  am  sure  of  one  thing:  If  we  pass 
this  amendment  and  eliminate  the  em- 
ployer sanctions,  it  surely  won't  work. 
The  economic  incentives  will  still  be 
there  and  the  flow  of  illegal  aliens  will 
continue.  However,  we  will  have  in- 
curred the  costs  of  the  legalization 
program— we  will  have  paid  the  costs 
inherent  in  this  bill  and  gotten  none 
of  the  benefits. 

Por  that  reason  I  urge  strongly  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  very  in- 
sightful and  cogent  argument  in 
behalf  of  defeating  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
my  friend  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  close  debate,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  have 
left. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5'/2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
assure  my  friends  that  I  will  not  take 
the  full  5 '72  minutes. 

Let  me  just  once  again  set  the  stage 
and  quietly  and  calmly  reflect  on 
where  we  are.  Where  we  are  is  we  have 
a  killing,  gutting  amendment,  facing 
this  body. 

Let  me  just  suggest  once  again  to  go 
back  to  square  one,  this  House  adopt- 
ed by  a  vote  of  291  to  111  the  rule 
which  provided  for  us  to  consider  the 
question  of  immigration  reform. 
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By  a  vote  of  almost  3  to  1  the  House 
went  on  record  as  saying  we  do  not 
want  to  do  nothing.  Conversely,  the 
House  said  by  a  wide  margin,  a  re- 
sounding vote,  we  want  to  do  some^ 
thing. 

If  we  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, it  is  offered  to  substitute  an  en- 
forced labor  standard  for  this  mecha- 
nism of  employer  sanctions  and  we 
will  have  gutted  the  bill.  We  will  have 
done  nothing. 

So  for  that  reason  I  ask  the  House, 
all  of  my  colleagues,  to  vote  down  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Let  me  suggest  also  that  by  a  vote  of 
274  to  137  we  recently  defeated  an- 
other gutting,  killing  amendment  by 
140  votes.  The  House  is  saying  strong- 
ly in  three  successive  recorded  votes, 
in  each  case  by  overwhelming  margins, 
we  do  not  want  to  get  bogged  down,  we 
do  want  to  pass  some  kind  of  a  bill, 
and  some  kind  of  a  bill  includes  em- 
ployer sanctions. 

Let  me  say  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia earlier  in  the  debate  suggested 
that  if  the  House  examines  very  care- 
fully his  amendment  the  House  will 
support  it.  If  the  House  examines  very 
carefully  his  amendment  the  House 
will  reject  it  by  the  widest  margin  of 


any  amendment  we  have  taken  up  to 
now  because  it  is  clear  and  patent  and 
transparent. 

The  tentleman  is  against  the  bill. 
The  gentleman  has  fought  this  bill 
every  inch  of  the  way.  The  gentlemsin 
wants  to  kill  the  bill  and  to  adopt  his 
amendment  is  to  accede  to  his  desires 
to  kill  the  bill.  So  I  implore  the  House, 
do  not  go  the  gentleman's  way. 

Last,  I  say  to  my  dear  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins]  who  worries,  as  we  all 
do,  about  enforcement  of  potential  dis- 
crimination, I  assure  the  gentleman, 
and  allow  him  to  rest  easy,  that  unlike 
the  question  of  affirmative  action,  the 
question  of  any  unintended  discrimi- 
nation claims  will  not  be  pursued  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  but  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts'  amendment  pro- 
vides, that  offered  by  Mr.  Prank,  a 
special  counsel  sitting  separate  and 
apart  as  an  independent  operator,  he 
or  she  will  prosecute  those  claims. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right  in 
worrying  about  that.  I  believe  the 
adoption  of  the  Frank  amendment 
and,  of  course,  the  Roybal  language  of 
last  night  suggests  that  we  have  now 
tightened  the  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  14  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  reccwded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  120,  noes 
304,  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  232] 

AYES-120 

Ackerman 

Foley 

Lewis  (CA) 

Addabbo 

Ford  (Ml) 

Loefner 

Akaka 

Ford  (TN) 

Lowry  (WA) 

AlbosU 

Garcia 

Lujan 

Anderson 

Gejdenson 

Markey 

AuCoIn 

Gonzalez 

Marlenee 

Berman 

Gramm 

Martinez 

Bonior 

Gray 

Mateui 

Bosco 

Guarinl 

McCain 

Boxer 

HaU  (IN) 

Mikulski 

Brown  (CA>           HaU  (OH) 

Miller  (CA) 

Burton  (CA)         Hammerschmldt  MineU 

Can- 

Hance 

Mitchell 

Chappie 

Hawkins 

MoUohan 

Clay 

Hayes 

Moody 

Coelho 

Hertel 

Morrison  (CT) 

Coleman  (TX)      Hlghtower 

Morrison  (WA) 

CoUins 

Horton 

Mrazek 

Conyers 

Jacobs 

Dakar 

Crockett 

Jones  (NO 

Ortiz 

de  la  Garza 

Kazen 

Otttnger 

DeUums 

Kemp 

Owens 

Dixon 

Kennelly 

Panetu 

Downey 

KUdee 

Pashayan 

Dymally 

Kindness 

Patman 

Rdgar 

Kogovsek 

Patterson 

Edwards  (CA)       Kramer 

Price 

Edwards  (OK)      Lantos 

QulUen 

EAransdL) 

LatU 

Rangel 

Fazio 

Leath 

Reid 

Perraro 

Lehman  (CA) 

Richardson 

Fields 

Leland 

Roybal 

FocUetU 

Levlne 

Bubo 

Savage 

Schroeder 

Shannon 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Stark 

Stenholm 


Alexander 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Brttt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Doruielly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

English 

Elrdreich 

Erienbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Fascell 


Stokes 

Stratton 

Stump 

Torres 

Towns 

Vandergriff 

Wax  man 

NOES— 304 

Peighan 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lett 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

Mamoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 


Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wyden 


M(K;ollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Martha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nieison 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parr  is 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

Siljander 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 


Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 


Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Gekas 


Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 


Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-9 


Hansen  (ID) 

Oberstar 

Sensenbrenner 
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Simon 
Sisisky 
Young (PL) 


Messrs.  TAYLOR.  RALPH  M. 
HALL.  YATES,  and  SILJANDER 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  GEJDENSON  and  Mr.  LEWIS 
of  California  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
15  is  in  order  at  this  time.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roybal]  desire  to  offer  amendment 
No.  15? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  desire  not  to  offer  amendment  No. 

15  at  this  time. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  16  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROYBAL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 

16  is  in  order  at  this  time.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roybal]  desire  to  offer  amendment 
No.  16? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  16  offered  by  Mr. 
Roybal:  Page  20.  strike  out  lines  1  through 
20  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
(and  conform  the  table  of  contents  accord- 
ingly): 

Part  B— Improvement  of  Enforcement  and 
Services 

supplemental  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FCR  ENFORCEMENT  AND  SERVICE  AC- 
TIVITIES OF  THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURAL- 
IZATION SERVICE 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Two  essential  elements  of  the 
program  of  immigration  control  and  reform 
established  by  this  Act  are— 

(1)  an  Increase  in  the  border  patrol  and 
other  enforcement  activities  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  and  of 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  in  order 
to  prevent  and  deter  the  illegal  entry  of 
aliens  into  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  an  increase  in  examinations  and  other 
service  activities  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  and  other  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies  in  order  to  ensure 
prompt  and  efficient  adjudication  of  peti- 
tions and  applications  provided  for  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

(b)  Section  404  (8  U.S.C.  1101  note)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"AOTHORIZATIOII  OF  APPROPRIATIOHS 

"Sec.  404.  (*Kl)  In  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza 
tion  Service  for  fiscal  year  1984.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  »80.000.000 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  improved  service  and 
enforcement  activities.  Amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  paragraph  shall  l>e  available 
for  expending  during  fiscal  year  1985. 

■■(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  develop 
and  transmit  to  Congress,  not  later  than 
two  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Immigration  Improvements  Act  of 
1984.  a  plan  setting  forth  the  levels  of  per 
sonnel  and  funding  within  the  Service  for 
fiscal  year  1984  necessary  to  provide— 

"(A)  for  adequate  and  sufficient  border 
patrol  activities.  Including  personnel,  equip- 
ment, training,  and  support  services. 

•■(B)  for  the  provision  of  immigration  and 
naturalization  services,  including  process  of 
applications  for  legal  entry,  on  a  prompt 
and  efficient  basis,  and 

■•(C)  for  an  enhanced  community  outreach 
program  described  In  section  103(e). 
The   plan   shall    incorporate   the   in-service 
training     program     described     in     section 
103(d). 

Page  21.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows up  to  the  matter  before  line  19  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■•(cHl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro 
priated  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service— 
••(A)  for  fiscal  year  1985.  $700,000,000.  and 
•■(B)  for  fiscal  year  1986.  $715,000,000 
••(2)  For  each  of  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986.  the  Attorney  General  shall  develop 
and  transmit  to  Congress  on  a  timely  basis  a 
revision  of  the  plan  established  under  sub- 
section (a)<2)  or  under  this  paragraph  set- 
ting forth  the  levels  of  personnel  and  fund- 
ing within  the  Service  for  that  fiscal  year 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  item  described 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  for  that  fiscal  year  and 
to  incorporate  the  in-service  training  pro- 
gram described  in  section  103(d) 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  additional  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  in  addition  to  the  amounts  that  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  appropriated  in  the 
absence  of  this  section— 

"(1)  a  significant  proportion  of  such  in- 
crease shall  be  used  to  improve  the  delivery 
of  immigration  and  naturalization  services, 
including  timely  processing  of  petitions  and 
applicaitons.  and 

•'(2)  any  increased  amounts  used  for  imi- 
gration  enforcement  activities  shall  be  used 
predominantly  for  increasing  border  area 
patrol  and  support  staff.". 

Page  24.  after  line  8.  insert  the  following 
new  sections  (and  conform  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly ): 

•msATMiarT  or  immigration  emergencies 
Sbc.  115.  (a)  Section  103  (8  U.S.C.  1103)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sut>section: 

■■(cXl)  The  Attorney  General  shall  devel- 
op, and  may  from  time  to  time  modify,  a 
contingency  plan  to  provide  for  the  alloca- 
tion and  management  of  personnel  and  re- 
sources of  the  Service  and  other  Federal 
agencies  in  the  event  of  an  immigration 
emergency.  Such  plan  provide  for  a  prompt, 
efficient,  and  coordinated  response  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels,  for  the 
prompt  delivery  of  assistance  and  necessary 
resettlement  services,  and  for  prompt  assist- 
ance to  States  and  localities  adversely  im 
pacted  in  responding  to  :uiy  such  emergen- 
cy. In  developing  such  a  plan,  the  Attorney 


General  shall  consult  with  immigration  ex- 
perts and  state  and  local  governments. 

•■(2)  The  attorney  General  shall  submit 
the  contingency  plan  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Senate  within  four  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section. 

■•(3)  If  the  President  determines  that  an 
immigration  emergency  exists  and  has  certi- 
fied such  fact  to  the  Congress,  the  Attorney 
General  may  request  necessary  and  urgent 
appropriations  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  contingency  plan.'. 

(b)  Section  404  (8  U.S.C.  UOl  note),  as 
amended  by  section  111.  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

•■(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  section  103(c).  which  amounts  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation. •'. 
program  of  in-service  training 

Sec  116  Section  103  (8  U.S.C.  1103),  as 
amended  by  section  115.  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

•(d)(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  pro- 
vide for  such  programs  of  in-service  training 
for  full-time  and  part-time  personnel  of  the 
Service  in  contact  with  the  public  as  will  fa- 
miliarize the  personnel  with  the  rights  and 
varied  cultural  bacligrounds  of  aliens  and 
citizens  in  order  to  ensure  and  safeguard 
the  constitutional  and  civil  rights,  personal 
safely,  and  human  dignity  of  all  individuals, 
aliens  as  well  as  citizens,  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  whom  they 
have  contact  in  their  work. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
that  the  annual  report  of  the  Service  in- 
cludes a  description  of  steps  taken  to  carry 
out  paragraph  (1).". 

ENHANCEMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  OUTREACH 
WITHIN  THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZA- 
TION SERVICE 

Sec.  117.  Section  103  (8  U.S.C.  1103).  as 
amended  by  sections  115  and  116.  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•(e)(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  en- 
hance the  responsibilities  of  the  community 
outreach  program  within  the  Service  so  that 
such  program,  acting  in  cooperation  with 
the  community  relations  service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  has  personnel  located 
at  the  district  level— 

(A)  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  services, 
particularly  naturalization  services. 

•(B)  to  provide  outreach  to  deal  generally 
with  community  problems  with  the  Service 
arising  at  the  district  level,  and 

■•(C)  to  receive  and  investigate  complaints 
of  abuse  of  authority  by  personnel  of  the 
Service  and  to  transmit  findings  thereon  to 
appropriate  authorities  for  disposition  or 
resolution. 

•In  providing  for  the  functions  described 
in  subparagraph  (A),  the  Attorney  General 
may  secure  the  assistance  and  services  of 
voluntary  and  community  agencies. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
that  the  annual  report  of  the  Service  in- 
cludes details  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
Service's  community  outreach  program  in 
carrying  out  the  responsibilities  descril>ed  in 
paragraph  (1).". 

REPORT  ON  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ANTISMUCGLING 
PROGRAM 

Sec  118.  The  Attorney  General,  jointly 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  initiate 
discussions  with  Mexico  and  Canada  to  es- 
tablish formal  bilateral  programs  with  those 


countries  to  prevent  and  to  prosecute  the 
smuggling  of  undocumented  aliens  into  the 
United  States  and  shall  report  back  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  one  year  after  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  concerning  the 
progress  made  in  establishing  such  pro- 
grams. In  any  such  program,  major  empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on  deterring  and  pros- 
ecuting persons  Involved  in  the  organized 
and  continuing  smuggling  for  profit. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  explana- 
tion. 

This  amendment  sets  forth  two  es- 
sential elements  of  immigration  con- 
trol and  reform.  First  of  all,  it  in- 
creases the  border  patrol  and  other 
enforcement  activities  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Service.  It  also  prevents  and  will 
deter  illegal  entry  into  the  United 
States. 

The  second  and  most  important  part 
of  this  amendment  is  that  it  provides 
the  necessary  funds  to  increase  the 
service  activities  of  INS  throughout 
the  country. 

I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  items  in  this  bill  because  it 
is  in  effect  immigration  reform.  In 
providing  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
Department  of  Immigration  to  do  its 
work,  we  make  it  then  necessary  for 
this  Department  to  put  in  place  the 
necessary  personnel  to  service  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  individuals  throughout  this 
Nation  who  today  cannot  adjust  their 
status  and  they  could  do  so  if  only 
given  the  opportunity  of  an  audience 
with  INS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  know 
the  situation,  with  regard  to  the  De- 
partment of  Immigration  and  their  in- 
ability to  cope  with  the  problem  at  the 
present  time,  know  that  we  do  have  a 
good  Department  of  Immigration  with 
a  staff  that  is  not  large  enough  and  an 
agency  with  insufficient  funds  to  do 
their  work. 

In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  for  exam- 
ple, as  well  as  in  other  large  cities  of 
the  United  States,  we  find  that  there 
are  thousands  of  people  almost  on  a 
daily  basis  that  try  to  get  some  help 
from  the  Department  of  Immigration, 
but,  when  they  get  to  that  window 
after  lining  up  all  night,  they  are  met 
by  two  clerks  to  take  care  of  thou- 
sands. In  Los  Angeles  people  sleep  on 
the  sidewalk,  in  a  Federal  building. 
Sunday  night,  in  order  to  be  first  in 
line  on  Monday  morning. 

That  clearly  indicates  that  the  De- 
partment of  Immigration  is  not  serv- 
ing the  general  public. 

The  other  thing  that  this  amend- 
ment does  is  provide  sufficient  funds 
for  border  patrol  and  other  enforce- 
ment activities.  It  improves  inmiigra- 
tion  and  naturalization  service 
throughout  the  country,  but  it  also  en- 
hances community  outreach.  My 
amendment  provides  for  the  strength- 
ening   of    the    Community    Outreach 


Program  which  is  housed  in  the  Adju- 
dication and  Naturalization  Sections 
of  INS.  This  program  directs  the  At- 
torney General  to  provide  personnel 
at  the  district  level  in  order  to  assist  in 
the  provision  of  service,  particularly 
naturalization  services. 
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Now,  this  is  what  the  Department  of 
Immigration  is  supposed  to  have  been 
doing  all  these  years,  and  they  have 
not  done  that  because  of  lack  of 
money  and  because  of  lack  of  person- 
nel. What  we  do,  then,  is  put  money 
into  this  process.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, we  establish  an  antismuggling 
program.  My  amendment  would  direct 
the  Attorney  General,  together  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  initiate  dis- 
cussions with  Mexico  and  Canada  to 
establish  formal  bilateral  programs 
with  those  countries  to  prevent  and  to 
prosecute  the  smuggling  of  undocu- 
mented aliens  into  the  United  States. 
This  is  immigration  reform.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  an  amendment  that 
should  be  adopted. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  little  expensive.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  have  in  place  an  immigra- 
tion bill  of  any  kind,  we  have  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  Department  of  Im- 
migration to  do  their  job.  They  claim 
that  they  have  lost  control  of  the  bor- 
ders, and  they  have.  And  they  have 
done  that  simply  because  they  have 
had  only  the  personnel  that  is  neces- 
sary to  do  a  halfway  job.  They  are  not 
providing  the  necessary  help  for 
people  whose  status  can  be  adjusted, 
simply  because  they  do  not  have  the 
persormel.  And  if  anyone  in  this  House 
is  in  doubt  that  the  Department  of  Im- 
migration today  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  most  discourteous  depart- 
ment in  the  entire  Federal  bureaucra- 
cy, just  give  them  a  call  sometime.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  they  are  so 
overwhelmed  with  work  that  they 
cannot  possibly  take  a  few  moments  to 
be  courteous  to  the  general  public. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
money  should  be  appropriated,  as  au- 
thorized under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  I  get  into  the  substance  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  let  me  once 
again  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher]  and 
remind  the  House  that  we  owe  the 
Chair  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  very 
excellent  way  in  which  he  is  presiding. 
Again,  it  is  20  minutes  to  4  in  the 
afternoon.  The  gentleman  has  been  in 
the  Chair  since  10  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, he  was  in  yesterday  and  the  day 
before,  and  continues  to  give  absolute- 
ly fair  and  impartial  handling  of  a 
very  difficult  subject  matter.  I  person- 
ally want  to  thank  the  Chairman  for 
that. 

I  certainly,  want  to  tell  the  House 
and  the  country  that  we  never  would 
have  reached  this  point  in  this  bill 


were  it  not  for  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  presiding  officer. 

Let  me  also,  then,  commend  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  want  to  reflect,  for  a  second.  We 
have  now  completed  one  of  the  three 
major  elements  in  our  bill.  We  now 
have  employer  sanctions  in  our  bill. 
We  have  gone  beyond  that  section.  We 
have  now  set  the  pattern  that  this 
House,  which  wanted  action,  has  now 
taken  action,  and  we  have  employer 
sanctions,  with  stem  teeth,  but  with 
protections  to  the  possibility  of  unin- 
tended discrimination  in  our  bill,  to 
remain  in  our  bill.  I  salute  the  courage 
of  the  House,  I  salute  the  persever- 
ance and  the  patience  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  salute  those  who  have 
taken  some  very,  very  strong  and  posi- 
tive stands  in  behalf  of  one  of  the 
basic  elements  of  this  bill. 

Having  said  that,  I  wish  to  salute  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Ro'yBAL],  who  has  been  a  main  actor  in 
this  important  drama.  His  amend- 
ment, amendment  No.  16,  is,  I  think,  a 
constructive  amendment,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  on  behalf  of 
the  majority,  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  let  me  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Immigration  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi],  for  his  outstanding  and  yeo- 
man's job  on  this  legislation.  Rom  has 
worked  for  almost  4  years  on  this  bill, 
and  I  am  sure  that  there  are  many 
other  endeavors  directly  affecting  his 
district  that  would  be  more  politically 
productive.  I  want  to  also  commend 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren],  for  his  excellent  work,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
RoDiNo],  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fish]  who  have  worked  for 
years  on  immigration  reform. 

Even  though  I  sit  next  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
and  work  with  him  on  a  number  of  ini- 
tiatives, I  could  not  support  the  final 
product  when  it  came  out  of  commit- 
tee, for  any  number  of  reasons,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  that  I  do  not 
think  this  administration  and  this 
Congress  is  really  serious  about  doing 
something  about  the  enforcement 
problems  that  exist  in  America  today. 
Our  borders  are  absolutely  unprotect- 
ed, violated  every  day  of  the  week, 
with  a  border  patrol  that  is  terribly 
undermanned.  We  have  less  than  one 
border  patrolman  for  several  hundred 
miles,  and  let  us  face  it,  it  is  an  abso- 
lutely open  border. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  legislation 
was  considered  in  the  97th  Congress,  I 
attempted  on  numerous  occasions  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor  to  point 


out  that  action  on  any  immigration 
reform  and  control  measure  must  be 
preceded  by  a  serious  commitment  on 
the  part  of  this  administration  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  to 
carry  out  Its  enforcement  responsibil- 
ities. At  that  time  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  then  pending  bill  setting 
certain  appropriation  target  levels  for 
INS  enforcement  activities  for  3  suc- 
cessive fiscal  years,  tying  employer 
sanctions  and  registry  data  updating 
provisions  directly  to  those  appropria- 
tions. I  have  noted  that  section  404  of 
H.R.  510  authorizes  substantial  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1984.  1985,  and  1986  to 
the  INS  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  and  I  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. We  worked  on  those  provisions 
in  the  committee,  to  at  least  get  those 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

I  see  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roybal]  authorizes  an  acceptable  level 
of  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  there  is 
many  a  slip  between  the  authorization 
and  the  appropriation  process,  as  my 
colleagues  well  know.  Even  if  either 
one  of  these  authorization  provisions 
were  to  be  adopted,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance whatsoever  that  the  funding  will 
be  forthcoming. 

I  only  have  to  observe  what  hap- 
pened within  the  last  2  weeks  with  the 
State-Justice  appropriations  bill  this 
year.  H.R.  5712.  And  I  wonder  if  my 
colleagues  will  just  bear  with  me.  I 
know  that  it  is  a  long  day.  But  I  would 
like  to  make  a  point  that  is  extremely 
important. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  authorized 
an  additional  $20  million  to  increase 
the  INS,  as  recommended  by  the  Im- 
migration Subcommittee.  The  purpose 
of  these  added  resources  was  to  bal- 
ance service  to  the  public  activities 
with  the  enforcement  functions,  as 
well  as  providing  a  more  balanced  ap- 
proach among  the  enforcement  activi- 
ties, to  bring  the  Immigration  Service 
into  the  20th  century  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  track  who  is  in  this  country, 
what  they  are  doing  and  when  they 
should  be  leaving— something  we  do 
not  have  the  capability  of  doing  right 
now— and  to  beef  up  our  enforcement 
activities  in  this  country  and  working 
with  other  countries  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

The  budget  as  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress was  directed  only  to  an  increase 
of  the  border  patrol.  The  committee 
add-on  included  funds  for  inspections, 
antismuggling  and  investigations, 
which  were  largely  ignored  in  the 
fiscal  1985  budget.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  found  validity  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  action  and  subse- 
quently included  the  full  amount  in  its 
appropriation  bill,  H.R.  5712.  Appro- 
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priations  went  along  with  us  on  the 
need  for  an  additional  $20  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  at  the  last  moment  of  consider- 
ation of  that  bill,  the  appropriations 
bill,  a  motion  was  introduced  providing 
for  a  4-percent  cut  across  the  board. 
Unfortunately,  this  motion  carried 
with  the  support  of  a  number  of  my 
coUeagxies  on  Judiciary  who  has  previ- 
ously even  advocated  and  voted  for  the 
additional  $20  million  that  found  its 
way  into  the  INS  appropriation  bill. 
This  4-percent  reduction  not  only 
wiped  out  the  $20  million  but  ate  $3 
million  into  the  basic  moneys  that  are 
needed  and  were  part  of  the  budget,  so 
we  ended  up  with  a  loss  of  $23  million 
for  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
for  border  patrol  and  other  enforce- 
ment activities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Because  we  are  dis- 
cussing immigration  today.  I  only 
mention  in  passing  my  disappointment 
in  this  action  because  the  4-percent 
cut  not  only  hurt  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  and  border  patrol  but 
drug  enforcement.  FBI.  the  courts. 
Funding  for  the  entire  criminal  justice 
system  was  decimated  by  that  4-per- 
cent across-the-board  cut. 

Now.  many  of  my  colleagues,  the  so- 
called  crime  fighters  who  come  to  this 
well  every  week  and  inquire  about  the 
status  of  crime  legislation,  are  among 
the  members  who  voted  for  this  4-per- 
cent across-the-board  cut. 

Now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  if  we  are 
really  serious  about  doing  something 
at>out  our  borders,  about  the  number 
of  illegal  aliens,  whether  it  be  2  to  6 
million  or  6  to  10  million— nobody 
knows— if  we  are  really  serious  about 
getting  a  handle  on  the  immigration 
problems  in  this  country,  then  we 
have  got  to  provide  resources  to  these 
agencies. 

You  know,  law  enforcement  is  a 
labor-intensive  industry.  You  need 
manpower,  indepth  investigations. 
You  need  to  secure  the  border  and/or 
develop  initiatives  with  other  coun- 
tries if  we  are  to  do  something  signifi- 
cant about  our  problems  with  illegal 
aliens. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  speech 
and  it  is  about  time  some  people  listen 
to  this.  There  is  no  need  to  add  to  au- 
thorizations. To  think  you  are  really 
doing  something  when  you  add  to  au- 
thorizations if  you  are  not  willing  to 
vote  for  the  money.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened on  this  4-percent  cut.  After  70 


different  Members  came  to  our  com- 
mittee and  asked  for  add-ons,  which 
we  honored;  we  found  a  way  to  do  it. 
Then  to  come  on  the  floor,  most  of 
them,  and  vote  for  the  4-percenl  cut. 

Now.  if  you  are  not  willing  to  vole 
for  the  money,  do  not  vote  for  the  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  who  has  been  a 
giant  in  this  area  of  trying  to  provide 
the  funding  that  is  needed.  But.  let  us 
face  it.  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  we  have 
to  have  the  ingredients:  we  have  to 
have  a  number  of  ingredients  in  any 
immigration  reform  bill.  But  at  the 
top  of  the  list  has  to  be  a  commitment 
to.  first  of  all,  do  something  to  protect 
our  borders.  You  cannot  do  that 
unless  you  provide  resources  to  the 
Border  Patrol.  INS.  and  other  investi- 
gative officials. 

We  are  granting  amnesty  to  we  do 
not  know  how  many  in  the  bill,  and 
amnesty  has  to  be  an  important  part.  I 
think,  of  any  reform  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hughes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  But  if  you  think  for  1 
minute  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
back  here  3  years  from  now.  granting 
amnesty  again,  if  this  bill  carries,  then 
you  are  kidding  yourself.  We  have  not 
taken  the  necessary  protective  meas- 
ures to  seal  the  borders  as  best  we  can 
and  begin  doing  a  decent  job  of  bring- 
ing the  Immigration  Service  in  from 
the  dark  ages  into  the  computer  age  so 
we  can  get  a  better  handle  on  the  im- 
migration practices  in  this  country. 

Now.  it  is  not  just  with  the  illegal 
aliens,  it  is  with  Immigration  Service, 
period.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  takes 
today  to  process  a  routine  immigration 
case?  Look  at  the  facts  and  figures.  In 
many  instances  it  is  taking  almost  4 
years  today.  Why?  Because  they  are 
undermanned  and  overworked.  These 
are  people  that  have  waited  patiently. 
They  have  applied  for  citizenship  le- 
gally. They  are  good  citizens:  they  are 
employed,  and  we  cannot  reach  them 
because  we  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  do  so. 

In  this  legislation  we  are  calling 
upon  the  Immigration  and  Natualiza- 
tion  Service  to  do  something  that  is 
impossible  without  additional  re- 
sources. We  are  asking  them  to  process 
what  could  be  10  million  illegal  aliens 
under  the  amnesty  provisions.  We 
have  not  provided  enough  resources  to 
even  provide  the  basic  services  that 
are  needed  for  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try today  under  the  routine  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  procedures. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI. 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey  who  as  long  as  2 
years  ago  in  our  full  committee,  insist- 
ed upon  the  basic  element  that  unless 
we  increase  the  Border  Patrol  and  the 
enforcement  activity  and  provided  the 
money  for  it,  not  just  the  authoriza- 
tion but  the  appropriation,  we  were 
just  spinning  our  wheels. 

The  gentleman  can  actually  take 
credit  for  the  fact  we  are  here  where 
we  are  today  by  reason  of  his  insist- 
ence. While  my  friend  from  Iowa  is 
still  on  the  floor,  let  me  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Justice  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. The  gentleman  endures  all 
kinds  of  pushing  and  pulling  and  when 
we  came  to  him  for  help  he  always  de- 
livered help  to  us.  Unfortunately,  as 
the  gentleman  points  out,  the  floor, 
for  a  bizarre,  abhorrent  reason,  voted 
up  a  4-percent  cut,  but  the  gentleman 
provided  an  additional  $25  million  to 
the  Immigration  Service  which  we  in 
our  authorization  committee  recom- 
mended. I  think  that  is  greatly  in  his 
honor  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Well,  let  me  say  to 
my  colleague  that  Neal  Smith  of  Iowa 
has  been  a  champion  in  providing  the 
funds.  Unfortunately,  we  have  done 
the  country  a  disservice  by  not  sup- 
porting the  efforts. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  we  are 
attempting  to  expedite  the  proceed- 
ings here,  and  I  should  not  prolong 
the  debate  since  it  has  already  been 
accepted  by  the  committee. 

I  would  simply  use  a  few  moments  to 
indicate  that  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  applaud  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  for  presenting 
the  amendment.  I  think  that  it  is 
enormously  important;  he  has  charac- 
terized it  as  truly  reform  in  this  area, 
and  I  concur.  I  would  like  to  applaud 
the  committee  for  its  wisdom  in  ac- 
cepting this  terribly  important  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  other 
things,  this  amendment  calls  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  provide  for  an  in- 
service  training  for  full-  and  part-time 
personnel  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service.  It  is  designed  to 
familiarize  INS  personnel  to  better  un- 
derstand and  deal  with  the  various  im- 
migrant communities.  Also,  it  would 
enhance  community  outreach  within 
the  INS  while  improving  the  ability  to 
receive  and  investigate  complaints  of 
abuse  of  authority  by  persormel  of  the 
INS. 

I  regard  this  amendment  as  abso- 
lutely necessary.  We  must  improve  the 
workings  of  the  INS:  we  must  ensure 
that  it  enforces  the  law,  but  we  must 
also  ensure  that  when  doing  its  job  it 


does  not  abuse  its  authority  and  vio- 
late the  rights  and  dignity  of  people. 
We  must  work  to  sensitize  the  INS  and 
this  amendment  begins  to  set  the 
foundation  for  accomplishing  this  ob- 
jective. 

We  have  seen  and  heard  various 
complaints  which  paint  a  picture  of 
overzealous  enforcement  of  immigra- 
tion lawB  by  INS  persormel.  There 
have  been  cases  such  as  the  case  of 
Mario  Garcia  who  was  the  son  of  a 
Mexican  national  legally  in  San  Diego 
to  work  and  was  deported  because  he 
looked  like  an  illegal  alien.  Another 
exsunple  was  brought  out  at  a  commu- 
nity hearing  in  Orange  County  in 
which  Father  John  Caulfield  spoke  of 
immigration  raids  on  English  classes 
at  his  church's  parish.  Another  exam- 
ple, which  resulted  in  death,  deals 
with  the  INS  chasing  a  car  which 
eventually  was  struck  by  a  hay  truck 
and  caused  the  death  of  11  people. 
The  legal  counsel  for  the  families  in- 
volved stated  that  the  "agent  chased 
them  for  29  miles  at  speeds  up  to  100 
mph  without  turning  his  siren  or 
flashing  his  lights,  and  without  any  at- 
tempt to  get  help  from  other  law  en- 
forcement authorities  to  pull  them 
over." 

In  my  own  district,  in  a  sweep  en- 
titled "Operation  Jobs,"  the  INS  ter- 
rifed  schoolchildren  who  looked  for- 
eign. In  an  attempt  to  send  a  "mes- 
sage" to  their  parents  regarding  their 
immigration  status,  the  children  were 
rounded  up,  identification  was  de- 
manded of  them,  and  they  were  treat- 
ed roughly.  The  very  name  of  the  op- 
eration was  meant  to  divide  the  com- 
munity and  put  an  onus  on  foreign- 
looking  people  at  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment was  rampant.  This  sort  of 
tactic  by  the  INS  is  totally  unaccept- 
able. 

These  are  examples  of  INS  abuse  of 
authority  and  insensitivity  which 
makes  the  Roybal  amendment  impera- 
tive. It  may  not  correct  all  of  these 
abuses  but  it  certainly  will  begin  the 
process  for  improving  the  working  re- 
lationships between  the  INS  and  im- 
migrant communities. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from 
California. 

The  amendment  includes  four  im- 
portant parts  which,  if  adopted,  would 
make  this  bill  more  feasible,  efficient, 
and  most  of  all,  equitable. 

First,  the  amendment  provides  for 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  addi- 
tional immigration  personnel  for  fiscal 
years  1984,  1985,  and  1986.  As  a 
Member  who  represents  El  Paso,  TX. 
one  of  the  largest  land  ports  of  entry 
in  the  Nation,  and  as  the  chairman  of 
the   Congressional   Border  Caucus,   I 


am  well  aware  of  the  consequences  for 
our  borders  if  the  INS  is  not  provided 
with  the  appropriate  level  of  person- 
nel to  do  the  job  outlined  in  this  legis- 
lation. Recently,  the  House  passed  the 
Commerce-State-Justice  and  judiciary 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
In  that  bill,  funds  were  provided  for 
an  increase  of  850  new  border  patrol 
personnel,  which  is  necessary  just  to 
catch  up  with  the  present  situation. 

Second,  the  amendment  provides  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  present  to 
the  Congress  for  approval  contingency 
plans  for  providing  for  an  emergency 
immigration  situation.  This  step  will 
ensure  that  there  is  a  realistic  and 
comprehensive  plan;  we  must  make 
sure  that  one  exists. 

Third,  the  amendment  enhances  the 
INS'  Outreach  Program.  Specifically, 
it  requires  that  the  Attorney  General 
establish  a  training  program  for  all 
personnel  in  contact  with  the  public,  a 
program  that  teaches  the  constitution- 
al and  civil  rights  and  the  varied  cul- 
tural backgrounds  of  the  persons  with 
whom  the  INS  personnel  will  have 
contact.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  this 
language  in  any  immigration  reform 
bill  we  consider.  This  language  pro- 
tects the  constitutional  and  civil 
rights,  personal  safety,  and  human 
dignity  of  aliens  as  well  as  citizens.  If 
we  are  to  provide  an  immigration  law 
that  lives  up  to  the  standards  of  equal- 
ity and  justice  that  are  the  foundation 
of  this  Nation,  we  must  implement 
this  amendment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment recognizes  that  illegal  immigra- 
tion is  fundamentally  a  foreign  policy 
question.  It  establishes  bilateral  dis- 
cussions with  Mexico  and  Canada  to 
solve  the  issue  of  smuggling  of  undoc- 
umented persons  into  this  country.  We 
must  seek  out  the  assistance  of  our 
friends  along  our  borders.  We  cannot 
solve  this  problem  alone.  We  need 
their  help  and  this  amendment  pro- 
vides the  means  to  achieve  that  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  have  real 
immigration  reform,  equitable  inuni- 
gration  reform,  efficient  immigration 
reform,  we  must  pass  this  amendment. 
Otherwise  we  will  only  be  fooling  our- 
selves and  the  American  public. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Roybal  provision  should  be  adopt- 
ed. It  is  far  superior  to  the  judiciary 
version  for  a  number  of  reasons.  It 
more  clearly  delineates  the  areas  cov- 
ered under  enforcement  and  requires 
the  Attorney  General  to  create  plans 
on  how  to  proceed  under  each  pro- 
gram. In  this  way,  Congress  can  better 
shape  irrmiigration  policy  under  its 
plenary  power  and  mantain  fiscal  in- 
tegrity. Additionally,  the  Attorney 
General  must  develop  a  contingency 
plan   for   an   immigration   emergency 


and  submit  that  plan  for  congressional 
approval  in  addition  to  certification  by 
the  President  that  an  emergency 
exists.  Finally,  the  judiciary  version 
does  not  recognize  the  need  to  have 
moneys  appropriated  for  inservice 
training  and  community  outreach  pro- 
grams to  improve  INS  services  and 
reduce  problems,  complaints,  and 
abuses. 

Both  sides  on  this  issue  feel  that  the 
INS  needs  adequate  resources.  They 
are  dedicated  public  servants  with  an 
impossible  job. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Representative  Ed  Roybal. 

Illegal  immigration  has  been  of 
paramount  concern  to  me  for  many 
years.  Not  only  are  significant  num- 
bers of  Americans  deprived  of  jobs 
when  there  exists  a  readily  available 
supply  of  undocumented  workers  who 
are  willing  to  accept  lower  wages  and 
work  under  horrendously  poor  condi- 
tions, but  the  employment  conditions 
of  many  more  Americans  are  adversely 
affected  when  there  is  the  possibility 
that  they  could  lose  their  jobs  to  un- 
documented workers. 

As  a  nation  always  aspiring  to  make 
sure  that  everyone  has  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  realize  his  or  her  poten- 
tial, we  cannot  condone  employers 
who  are  willing  to  exploit  the  integrity 
of  their  employees.  The  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  undocumented  aliens 
has  perpetuated  working  conditions 
which  assault  the  integrity  of  people 
striving  to  better  themselves.  So  we 
need  to  take  effective  actions  that  will 
prevent  people  from  entering  this 
country  illegally. 

But  the  effectiveness  of  many  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  1510,  those  that  are  de- 
signed to  stem  the  tide  of  illegal  immi- 
gration, are  unproven  and  rest  largely 
on  hope.  While  many  people  believe 
they  will,  no  one  knows  for  sure 
whether  the  employer  sanctions  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  will  actually  deter 
people  from  coming  here  illegally  and 
in  search  of  gainful  work.  Nor  can  we 
be  certain  that  employers  won't  play 
liar's  poker  with  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  by  hiring  un- 
documented workers  and  betting  that 
the  understaffed  INS  will  not  be  able 
to  check  on  them. 

This  is  precisely  why  this  House 
should  adopt  the  pending  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Roybal.  It  increases  au- 
thorizations for  the  INS  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  Border  Patrol.  A 
strong  Border  Patrol  is  the  best  deter- 
rent to  illegal  immigration. 

Some  Members  have  pointed  out 
during  debate  on  this  bill  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal   year   1985   budget  re- 
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quest  for  1.000  additional  INS  agents. 
I  was  among  the  first  Members  of  this 
House  who  called  on  the  administra- 
tion to  support  additional  Border 
Patrol  persormel.  But  the  1.000  agents 
requested  by  the  administration  are 
not  enough.  They  will  not  be  able  to 
patrol  the  borders  and  also  enforce 
the  employer  sanctions  provisions  of 
H.R.  1510.  If  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  truly  serious  about  reducing 
illegal  immigration,  then  they  will  join 
me  in  supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  it  is  good 
that  the  committee  has  agreed  that 
something  like  this  amendment  is  nec- 
essary. We  recognize  that  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  has 
by  law,  many  responsibilities.  It  has 
two  major  functions;  one  is  to  adminis- 
ter immigration  laws  by  assisting 
those  who  want  to  immigrate  to  the 
United  States  or  are  here  already  and 
want  to  stay. 

The  second  function  is  to  enforce 
the  immigration  laws  by  preventing 
those  who  illegally  enter  into  the 
United  States  and  to  expel  those  who 
are  caught  and  do  not  have  a  legal 
right  to  remain.  INS  provides  many 
other  administrative  services,  but  the 
two  I  have  mentioned  are  primary  and 
the  most  important. 

The  administration  of  immigration 
laws  by  legal  applicants  is  the  easier  of 
the  two  functions,  although,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  indicated, 
we  are  tremendously  backlogged  in  the 
processing  procedures.  It  is  not  with 
the  legal  applicants  that  we  have  a 
real  problem,  and  probably  that  is  not 
the  reason  we  are  here. 

Problems  in  the  area  are  basically 
management  and  administrative  ones, 
which  the  appropriate  resources  of 
money,  personnel,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment could  address.  The  real  problem 
is  the  one  of  enforcement,  which  in- 
cludes guarding  against  illegal  entry, 
investigating,  apprehending,  and  de- 
porting undocumented  aliens.  This  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual  citizens 
and  businessmen  and  businesswomen 
of  this  country  to  provide  immigration 
services  to  the  country. 

If  we  would  stop  and  understand 
that  we  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  troops  in  Central  Europe;  thou- 
sands and  thousands  oT  troops  in 
places  like  Korea,  and  we  are  worried 
of  course  and  read  every  day  on  the 
front  page  of  the  newspapers  about 
the  problems  in  Central  America.  We 
have  5,000  miles  of  unfortified  bor- 
ders; 3,000  in  the  North;  approximate- 
ly 2,000  in  the  South.  We  have  oceans 
on  the  South  and  West  and  the  East. 
and  for  all  this  in  1982,  the  approxi- 
mate budget  for  this  INS  was  $318  mil- 
lion. 
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I  think  the  important  function  of 
this  Committee  is  to  identify  and  focus 
on  the  real  problem  and  the  real  prob- 
lems of  why  we  are  here.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  has  submitted  this 
amendment,  has  hit  the  crux  of  the 
problem. 

The  problem  is  that  we  have  borders 
that  people  can  come  across  at  will, 
and  I  think  that  we  should  do  some- 
thing and  recognize  the  real  problem 
giving  the  people  who  are  asked  to 
protect  our  borders  the  necessary 
manpower  and  facilities  and  equip- 
ment to  properly  police  that  border.  If 
this  were  done,  many  of  the  problems 
that  we  have  talked  about  here  the 
last  couple  of  days,  talking  about  who 
should  police  the  immigration  laws 
and  whether  or  not  we  should  have 
amnesty  now  or  later,  would  all  be 
taken  care  of  if  we  would  give  these 
people  the  necessary  equipment  and 
manpower  to  police  our  border. 

I  again  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  arriving  at  the  real 
problem  that  brings  us  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  16  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    17  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  BOXER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
17  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Boxer]  desire  to  offer 
amendment  No.  17? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  17  offered  by  Mrs. 
Boxer:  Page  21.  strike  out  line  21  and  all 
that  follows  through  page  23.  line  4.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  112.  Section  274  (8  US.C.  1324)  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "or  subsection  (c)"  in  sub- 
section (bxl)  after  "subsection  (a)". 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d).  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  person  who,  for  the  purpose  of 
commercial  advantage  or  private  profit, 
knowing  or  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  fact 
an  alien  has  not  received  prior  official  au- 
thorization to  come  to.  enter,  or  reside  in 
the  United  States,  brings  to  or  attempts  to 
bring  to  the  United  States  such  alien  by 
himself  or  through  another  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
fraudulent,  evasive,  or  surreptious  means 
are  used  and  regardless  of  any  official 
action  which  may  later  be  taken  with  re- 
spect to  such  alien,  shall,  for  each  transac- 
tion constituting  a  violation  of  this  subsec- 
tion (regardless  of  the  number  of  aliens  in- 
volved) be  fined  not  more  than  S  10.000  or 
imprisioned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both.  ". 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  address  the  gentleman 


from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli]  for  a 
moment. 

The  gentleman  was  distressed  when 
I  objected  to  a  limitation  of  time,  I 
guess  it  was  about  2  hours  ago,  and  I 
wanted  to  explain  to  the  gentleman 
that  for  those  of  us  who  might  not 
have  been  on  his  committee  who  did 
not  work  for  4  years  on  this  particular 
bill  that  we  are  very  interested  in 
airing  all  sides.  I  wanted  the  gentle- 
man to  understand  that  that  was  the 
reason  why  I  objected. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
if  I  can  reclaim  some  time  later. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Certainly.  I  will  get 
the  gentlewoman  some  more  time. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
that  explanation.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate it  and  I  accept  it  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  offered. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has, 
as  the  gentlewoman  knows,  from  other 
contacts  we  have  had  and  other  legis- 
lation, always  tried  to  be  fair  and  be 
balanced  in  his  response.  He  has 
always  tried  to  be  sure  that  every  side 
is  presented. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  felt 
at  that  point,  and  I  think  that  the 
House  votes  in  the  meantime  have 
clearly  shown,  that  it  was  time  to 
move  on  with  the  legislative  activity, 
and  I  thought  it  was  appropriate  at 
that  point.  It  did  distress  me  to  see  the 
gentlewoman,  who  had  not  been  in- 
volved in  this  action  to  the  extent  that 
we  have  been,  to  object  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  but  I  appreciate 
what  the  gentlewoman  is  saying. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Boxer]  be  granted  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  generosity.  I  would  add 
that  it  is  precisely  because  I  have  not 
been  involved  for  4  years  that  I  am  in- 
terested in  hearing  all  sides  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  debate  does  two 
things,  and  it  is  complicated  and  I 
hope  Members  can  give  it  some  atten- 
tion. 

First,  the  amendment  restores  the 
Texas  proviso  language  of  the  existing 
law. 

Second,  my  amendment  changes  the 
penalties  for  certain  persons  who 
transport  illegal  aliens. 

I  want  to  explain  the  Texas  proviso. 
Under  existing  law,  there  is  a  penalty 
for  harboring  illegal  aliens.  It  is  a  very 
tough  and  a  very  harsh  penalty  which 


calls  for  up  to  5  years  in  prison  for 
each  alien  harbored.  Under  the  Texas 
proviso,  which  is  in  current  law,  har- 
boring does  not  apply  to  employers. 
There  is  specific  language  that  ex- 
empts employers  from  criminal  penal- 
ties because  they  are  not  considered  to 
be  harboring  when  they  employ. 

Simpson-Mazzoli  deletes  the  Texas 
proviso,  so  notwithstanding  the  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  House  voted 
for  the  Coleman  amendment,  which 
says  there  will  be  no  criminal  sanc- 
tioivs,  these  criminal  sanctions  are  in 
essence  etill  in  this  bill  because  the 
Texas  proviso  is  eliminated  and,  there- 
fore, employers  can  be  accused  of  har- 
boring by  the  mere  fact  that  they 
employ  an  illegal  alien. 

These  penalties,  I  want  to  point  out, 
are  harsher  than  the  committee  penal- 
ties that  the  Coleman  amendment  de- 
leted, so  the  House  has  already  voted 
against  the  criminal  penalties,  so  I  say 
to  Members,  without  my  amendment, 
criminal  penalties  are  there,  and  they 
are  even  harsher. 

Another  amendment  that  the  House 
voted  on  was  to  exempt  small  mom 
and  pop  operations  from  criminal  pen- 
alties; as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  all 
sanctions.  With  three  or  less  employ- 
ees, the  employer  would  be  exempt. 
With  the  Texas  proviso  deleted,  we 
now  have  no  exemptions  for  the  mom 
and  pop  operations,  so  I  want  to 
repeat  to  Memt>ers  that  without  pass- 
ing my  amendment  here,  the  Texas 
proviso  Is  no  longer  in  the  law  and 
now  employers  will  be  hit  with  greater 
criminal  sanctions  than  they  were 
under  the  committee  bill,  and  mom 
and  pop  operations  will  be  hit  with 
greater  criminal  provisions  than  origi- 
nally in  the  committee  bill. 

Now  I  Want  to  talk  about  transport- 
ing illegal  aliens. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield,  and  I  will  get 
her  additional  time  if  it  is  required. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  a  little  bit  mystified  by 
the  gentlewoman's  amendment.  Every 
time  the  Rodino  approach,  which 
began  12  years  ago,  on  employer  sanc- 
tions came  through,  it  always  elimi- 
nated the  Texas  proviso,  which  was  a 
giant  loofphole  through  which  people 
had  other  people  in  peonage  and  other 
people  in  servitude. 

The  harboring  amendment,  the 
Texas  proviso,  really  exempts  those 
people  from  the  harboring  penalties. 
Every  Rodino  amendment  that  has 
come  down  on  employer  sanctions  has 
struck  the  proviso,  the  Simpson-Maz- 
zoli  bill  strikes  the  proviso,  and  if  I  un- 
derstand the  gentlewoman  correctly, 
she  would  reestablish  the  Texas  provi- 
so, the  exemption  for  harboring, 
which  means  that  people  could  keep 


other  people  in  slavery,  in  peonage, 
and  there  would  be  no  penalty? 

Under  the  symmetrical  part  of  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli,  we  now  have  em- 
ployer sanctions  under  which  we  could 
penalize,  and  we  also  penalize  people 
under  the  harboring. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  If  I  might  respond  to 
the  gentleman,  if  he  will  look  at  the 
law  as  it  currently  stands,  we  do  not 
touch  any  of  the  language  dealing 
with  harboring  except  the  very  last 
sentence,  which  says: 

Provided,  however.  That  for  purposes  of 
this  harboring  section,  employment  includ- 
ing the  usual  and  normal  practices  incident 
to  employment  shall  not  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute harboring. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  In  other  words,  if 
you  engage  in  some  sort  of  facade  em- 
ployment with  a  slave 

Mrs.  BOXER.  If  I  might  just  com- 
plete my  thought,  then  I  will  be  happy 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

So  in  essence,  what  I  am  saying  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  is  that  the 
Members  voted  to  delete  criminal 
sanctions,  but  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Texas  proviso  has  been  dropped  in 
your  bill,  criminal  sanctions  will  be  ap- 
plied to  employers  because  we  do  not 
protect  them  in  this  section,  and  we 
are  going  to  put  people— and  I  want  to 
make  it  clear— in  jail  not  just  1  year 
for  every  violation,  but  up  to  5  years 
for  every  violation. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  the  gentle- 
man is  that  I  have  no  problem  with 
this  harboring  provision,  but  I  think 
we  should  add  back  the  Texas  proviso. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  In  other  words,  may 
I  ask  the  gentlewoman,  does  she  agree 
that  peonage  is  right?  Does  she  say 
that  servitude  is  correct?  That  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Texas  proviso  permits, 
a  kind  of  agricultural  servitude. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  am  submitting  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  is  missing  the 
point  of  my  amendment.  If  you  are 
saying  that  this  should  have  been  out 
of  the  law,  it  has  never  been  out  of  the 
law  before.  What  I  am  suggesting  to 
the  gentleman  is  that  by  removing  it 
from  the  law.  you  are  opening  up 
heavier  criminal  sanctions  to  employ- 
ers when  this  House  voted  to  delete 
criminal  sanctions  for  all  employers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Boxer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  When  this  House 
voted  to  delete  criminal  sanctions 
from  all  employers,  when  this  House 
voted  to  exempt  mom  and  pop  oper- 
atioivs  from  all  sanctions,  I  am  saying 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  Texas 
proviso  is  deleted,  those  criminal  sanc- 
tions are  back  into  the  law  under 
Simpson-Mazzoli,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
big  mistake. 


Mr.  IMAZZOLI.  Exactly.  They  are 
back  in  there  for  harboring.  They  are 
back  in  there  for  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  that  caused  the  original  harbor- 
ing law  to  be  passed,  and  then,  of 
course,  strengthened,  perhaps,  special 
interests  from  Texas  got  the  passage 
of  the  proviso,  but  it  was  used  to  keep 
people  in  peonage.  It  was  used  to  keep 
people  in  the  most  abject  and  disgrace- 
ful conditions,  and  there  was  no  way 
that  they  could  fight  back. 

What  the  Rodino  bills  have  always 
done,  dating  back  to  1972,  is  strike  the 
Texas  proviso  and  then  to  install 
criminal  penalties,  so  we  have  a  two- 
way  street.  We  have  both  criminal 
penalties  and  sanctions  for  employing 
and  harboring. 
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Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  say  this  to  the  gentleman  one 
more  time,  we  do  not  touch  the  har- 
boring provisions.  All  we  are  saying  is 
what  the  current  law  says. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  You  are  restating 
the  Texas  proviso. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  will  let  me 
complete  my  thought  once  again. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  am  sorry. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  touching 
any  of  the  harboring  provisions.  What 
we  are  saying,  however,  is  that  all  the 
Texas  proviso  states  is  that  employ- 
ment in  and  of  itself  is  not  harboring. 

If  we  do  not  put  back  this  proviso, 
what  I  am  telling  the  Members  of  the 
House,  if  they  thought  they  had  just 
voted  for  no  more  criminal  sanctions, 
is  that  because  of  this  those  criminal 
sanctions  are  back,  and  not  only  are 
they  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  they  are 
five  times  greater  than  they  were 
under  the  committee's  own  bill. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  state  one  last  thing,  and  then  I  will 
sit  down,  and  I  will  get  the  gentlewom- 
an additional  time. 

I  am  advised  by  the  staff  that  what 
harboring  means— and  the  gentlewom- 
an would  eliminate  criminal  penalties 
for  harboring— what  harboring  means 
is  concealing  persons  from  detection, 
persons  who  are  here  without  proper 
docimientation. 

\yould  the  gentlewoman  permit  that 
to  happen,  concealment  from  identifi- 
cation concealment  of  people  who  are 
here  without  proper  papers?  Would 
she  condone  that? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  No.  And  I  will  repeat 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  is  not  ex- 
plaining my  amendment. 

My  amendment  does  not  touch  the 
harboring  provisions.  What  my 
amendment  does  is  to  clarify  the  fact^ 
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that  employment  per  se  is  not  harbor- 
ing. All  those  other  things  in  the  law 
still  stand. 

We  are  not  touching  them,  and  I 
would  submit  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  if  they  thought  they  voted 
against  criminal  sanctions,  they  did 
not  do  it  if  they  do  not  vote  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  leader  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  understand  precisely  what  it  is 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  is  attempting  to  achieve, 
and  that  is  to  make  a  distinction 
which  really  needs  to  be  made  be- 
tween those  truly  malicious  and  evil 
deeds  of  the  coyotes,  the  professionals, 
those  who  harbor  and  hide  and  pro- 
mote the  illicit  traffic  in  human  flesh 
and  do  hold  people  in  bondage,  those 
who  recruit  and  in  so  many,  many  in- 
stances mistreat  the  poor  refuse  of  an- 
other land  who  come  here  seeking 
nothing  but  work,  on  the  one  hand. 
and  the  innocent  individual  who 
simply  employs  such  a  person,  on  the 
other  hand. 

Now,  what  the  gentlewoman  seeks  to 
do,  I  think,  needs  to  be  done.  There 
are  guilty  people,  and  those  guilty 
people  need  to  be  punished.  These 
people  who  make  an  illicit  living,  and 
sometimes  a  very  fancy  living,  out  of 
exploiting  these  human  creatures  do 
need  to  be  punished,  and  that  is  what 
we  seek  to  define  when  we  say,  "har- 
boring," and  sometimes  harboring 
under  the  least  human  condition,  with 
great  numbers  of  people  crowded  into 
small  shacks  to  be  hidden  from  the 
law  enforcement  officials.  Those 
people  are  harlHjring  illegal  entrants 
into  this  country,  they  are  doing  it  for 
profit,  and  they  need  to  be  punished. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
iruiocent  individuals  whom  we  sought 
to  protect  in  our  exemption  that 
would  allow  a  person  to  hire  no  more 
than  three  without  having  to  come 
under  the  purview  of  this  statute. 
That  is  in  harmony  with  what  it  is  the 
gentlewoman  seeks  to  achieve,  to 
make  the  distinction  between  those 
who  innocently  give  a  decent  job  at  a 
decent  wage  to  a  human  being,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  who  exploit  them 
cruelly  for  their  own  selfish  profit,  on 
the  other.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Yes:  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Boxer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 
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majority  leader  and  thank  him  for 
picking  up  the  essence  of  this  part  of 
my  amendment.  I  have  one  more  part 
I  want  to  explain.  But  you  point  out  so 
clearly,  Mr.  Leader,  that  the  issue  here 
is  that  we  do  not  touch  the  part  of  the 
harboring  law  that  you  describe.  We 
just  clarify  it  so  we  are  sure  that  em- 
ployment per  se  is  not  considered  har- 
boring. And  I  want  to  say  that  what 
this  House  thought  it  did,  which  was 
basically  to  say  no  criminal  sanctions, 
will  still  stand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentlewom- 
an's amendment,  and  I  think  she 
makes  an  important  contribution  here. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright],  the  majority  leader,  has 
pointed  out,  the  clarification  that  we 
are  trying  to  make  is  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  a  person  who  is 
employed  or  who  gives  employment 
and  a  person  who  sought  commercial 
gain  in  the  exploitation  in  what  we 
would  consider  the  traditional  harbor- 
ing. But  we  ought  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion, as  pointed  out  by  the  gentlewom- 
an and  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
also  goes  to  people  who  in  good  faith 
efforts  seek  to  help  those  people  seek- 
ing political  asylum.  If  that  journey  to 
asylum  from  political  torture  or  im- 
prisormient  or  harassment  is  inter- 
rupted in  the  meantime,  that  person 
can  then  be  prosecuted  under  the  com- 
mittee bill.  Even  if  it  is  later  adjudicat- 
ed, if  they  are  taking  the  person  down 
to  apply  for  political  refugee  status 
and  the  person  is  given  status,  they 
can  still  be  prosecuted. 

I  think  this  is  a  case  where  perhaps 
the  committee  simply  has  cast  the  net 
a  little  bit  too  far.  I  would  hope  that 
the  committee  would  take  this  amend- 
ment, with  the  recognition  that  there 
may  be  additional  refinement  that 
needs  to  be  done,  because  I  think 
nobody  here  is  for  the  harboring  as  we 
know  it  in  the  criminal  sense.  But  I 
would  hope  that  they  would  take  the 
amendment  from  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  and  recognize  the  two 
problems  and  the  distinction  between 
harboring  and  the  handling  of  politi- 
cal refugees.  That  is  an  issue  in  this 
country  that  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley] 
and  others  have  stressed  . 

I  would  think  that  this  is  one  area 
where  the  conference  should  refine 
the  amendment.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
good  faith  or  bad  faith,  which  we  have 
heard  for  2  days,  on  why  the  commit- 
tee takes  amendments.  This  is  one  the 
committee  should  take  and  see  if  they 
can  work  it  out,  keeping  the  intent  of 


pointed  out. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

I  believe  that  to  characterize  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  as  harbor- 
ing or  holding  in  bondage  is  patently 
unfair.  The  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment is  very  meritorious,  and  for  those 
who  wish  to  protect  the  valid  employ- 
er against  undue  harassment  in  inter- 
preting this  law  that  we  undoubtedly 
will  pass.  I  think  it  is  very  necessary. 
And  if  the  gentlewoman  cares  to,  she 
could  outline  for  me  just  exactly  and 
succinctly  the  points  on  how  that 
would  be  protected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Marlenee]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  the 
point  about  the  second  part  of  my 
amendment,  if  I  may. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mazzoli]  wish  me  to  yield?  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  said,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
majority,  and  I  think  on  behalf  of  the 
minority,  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  gentlewoman's  amendment  as  it  is, 
without  vote,  without  refinement, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  no  previ- 
ous question  in  order  at  this  point. 

The  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  still  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  believe  that  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  thrusts  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  know  what  she  means. 

Very  frankly,  I  am  a  little  confound- 
ed by  the  first  part  of  her  amendment 
which  does  do  away  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  language  that  we  thought 
might  have  been  important.  I  would 
hope  that  if  we  do  accept  this  amend- 
ment—and the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazzoli],  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  has  indicated  such— that 
we  could  be  assured,  and  I  would  want 
to  be  assured  that  the  gentlewoman 
would  work  with  us  in  assuring  that 
what  she  is  intending  to  do  is  simply 
get  at  those  who  are  the  absolute  vio- 


lators here.  I  think  we  understand  her 
when  she  talks  about  bringing  in  these 
people,  these  smugglers,  those  who  are 
doing  it  for  conunercial  profit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  17  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ABfENDMENT  NO.  IS  OFPERED  BT  MR.  riSH 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
18  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish]  desire  to  offer  amendment 
No.  18? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  18  offered  by  Mr.  Pish: 
Page  23,  strike  out  lines  22  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  24,  line  8,  and  conform 
the  table  of  contents  accordingly. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fish 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman  H.R.  1510 
contains  a  number  of  critically  needed 
provisions.  One  provision  that  we  do 
not  need,  however,  is  section  114.  Far 
from  advancing  our  capacity  to  deter 
illegal  entry,  section  114  will  greatly 
compromise  our  existing  enforcement 
capability.  Section  114  places  severe 
restrictions  on  INS  officers— restric- 
tions greatly  exceeding  constitutional 
protections. 

My  amendment  deletes  section  114. 
That  provision,  added  in  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  markup,  requires  an 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice officer,  who  does  not  have  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  of  the  property,  to 
have  a  "properly  executed  warrant"  in 
order  to  enter  onto  a  farm  or  other 
outdoor  operation— more  than  25 
miles  from  the  border— to  conduct 
questioning  or  engage  in  related  activi- 
ties in  the  enforcement  of  the  immi- 
gration laws. 

Under  current  law,  an  immigration 
officer  engaged  in  legitimate  law  en- 
forcement functions  without  a  war- 
rant can  enter  onto  open  lands— but 
not  dwellings— for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  immigration  laws.  Section 
114  requires  a  major  change  in  law  en- 
forcement activities  by  the  INS  and  se- 
riously impairs  INS'  effectiveness. 

Present  practice  relating  to  entry  by 
INS  officers  on  open,  privately  owned 
lands  without  warrants  rests  on  a 
number  of  Supreme  Court  cases.  In 
Hester  v.  United  States.  265  U.S.  57 
(1924).  the  Court  decided  that  the  spe- 
cial protection  accorded  to  people  by 
the  fourth  amendment  is  not  extended 
to  open  fields.  In  Katz  v.  United 
States.  38B  U.S.  347  (1967).  the  Court 
concluded  that  "the  Fourth  Amend- 


ment protects  people,  not  places."  On 
April  17  of  this  year,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Oliver  against  United  States. 
reaffirmed  that  "no  expectation  of  pri- 
vacy legitimately  attaches  to  open 
fields." 

Section  114  radically  changes  cur- 
rent law.  The  effect  of  section  114  is  to 
reverse  a  long  line  of  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  without  the  benefit  of 
testimony  of  the  effects  on  law  en- 
forcement of  such  a  major  departure 
from  current  law. 

What  effect  would  section  114  have 
on  law  enforcement?  INS  Commission- 
er Alan  Nelson  concludes  that  the  pro- 
vision "will,  in  effect,  create  a  haven 
for  illegal  aliens  in  rural,  agricultural 
areas."  He  also  points  to  the  following 
effects  of  section  114: 

"Elmployers  will  be  able  to  hide  in 
plain  view'  aliens  who  are  unlawfully 
in  the  United  States. 

"Illegal  aliens  will  be  able  to  shift  or 
be  shifted  from  one  property  for 
which  a  warrant  is  secured  to  another 
for  which  there  is  no  warrant  and  thus 
escape  apprehension. 

"It  will  restrict  tracking  operations 
to  locate  groups  of  aliens  who  have  en- 
tered illegally  and  traveled  more  than 
25  miles  from  the  border." 

Last  week.  Bill  Hughes.  Barney 
Frank,  Henry  Hyde,  and  I  sent  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  The  support  for  the 
amendment  clearly  embraces  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals, 
moderates,  and  conservatives.  In  our 
letter,  we  expressed  the  belief  that 
"the  requirement  that  law  enforce- 
ment officials  obtain  warrants  before 
entering  dwellings  or  buildings  is  an 
important  one  that  protects  basic 
values."  Open  fields  are  different, 
however,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Our 
letter  continues:  'But  we  do  not  be- 
lieve these  values  are  in  any  way  en- 
dangered by  allowing  law  enforcement 
officials  to  pursue  violations  of  the  law 
in  open  spaces.  Historically,  there  has 
not  been  an  expectation  of  privacy  in 
open  fields,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
respect  for  the  value  of  privacy  re- 
quires that  we  so  restrict  law  enforce- 
ment officials." 

The  subject  of  imposing  warrant  re- 
quirements on  immigration  officers  is 
inappropriate  for  inclusion  in  an  immi- 
gration reform  and  control  bill  de- 
signed to  enhance  our  national  capac- 
ity to  deter  illegal  entry.  Section  114, 
rather  than  enhancing  that  essential 
purpose  of  H.R.  1510.  will  undermine 
it  by  offering  the  prospect  of  sanctu- 
ary to  those  undocumented  aliens  who 
manage  to  escape  the  inunediate 
border  area.  This  may  serve  as  a 
magnet  to  future  illegal  entry  in  addi- 
tion to  making  the  task  of  interior  en- 
forcement immeasurably  more  diffi- 
cult. 

The  necessity  of  obtaining  warrants 
before     entering     open     fields     will 


present  great  problems  in  practice.  An 
already  overburdened  court  system 
would  be  called  upon  to  absorb  the 
tremendous  additional  workload  in- 
volved in  considering  numerous  appli- 
cations for  warrants.  The  difficulties 
inherent  in  identifying  the  owners  of 
specific  farms  and  fields  and  meeting 
the  requisite  evidentiary  standard  for 
issuance  of  warrants  often  will  prove 
insurmountable.  The  conclusion  is  in- 
escapable that  enforcement  efforts  in 
open  areas  will  be  crippled. 

It  is  inconsistent  to  impose  restric- 
tions on  immigration  enforcement  of- 
ficers that  are  not  imposed  on  other 
law  enforcement  officers.  There  is  no 
policy  justification  for  saying  that  per- 
sons charged  with  enforcement  of  our 
immigration  laws  must  meet  a  higher 
standard  than  persons  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  other  laws.  The  re- 
strictions incorporated  in  section  114 
will  set  a  very  bad  precedent  for  re- 
stricting other  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts in  addition  to  having  a  disastrous 
effect  on  INS'  ability  to  apprehend  il- 
legal aliens  who  manage  to  get  past 
the  immediate  border  area. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  my 
amendment  which  retains  current  law. 

D  1620 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  Members  may 
wonder  where  that  radical  change 
came  from  and  who  the  radical  was 
that  proposed  it  in  the  full  committee 
that  we  are  now  going  to  strike  out.  I 
must  confess,  I  have  examined  it  and 
found  out  that  I  am  the  radical.  I  am 
the  one  who  presented  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards], an  amendment;  the  odd 
couple  if  you  ever  saw  one,  presenting 
a  proposal  to  have  the  search  warrant 
requirement. 

Let  me  just  briefly  respond  to  some 
of  the  comments  that  have  been  made 
and  I  know  circulated  over  the  last 
couple  days  with  respect  to  this.  It  is 
true  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  the  open  fields  doctrine 
against  fourth  amendment  challenges 
in  a  case  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
undocumented  aliens.  That  case  in- 
volved the  growing  of  marijuana  in  an 
open  field;  however,  the  Court's  admit- 
tedly broad  resolution  of  the  constitu- 
tional question  does  itself  not  absolve 
us  from  our  responsibility  to  address 
the  public  policy  issues  involved. 

The  question  before  us  today  is 
whether  searches  of  a  place  of  busi- 
ness in  an  open  field  should  be  treated 
differently  under  the  law  than  those 
that  happen  to  take  place  within  the 
four  walls  of  a  building. 

I  happen  to  think  that  there  is  not  a 
legitimate  basis  for  us  to  make  such  a 
distinction  and  therefore  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  of  my  friend 
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and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  search  warrant  provisions  in 
section  114  of'H.R.  1510  are  a  reasona- 
ble restaint  on  overzealous  enforce- 
ment conduct  and  do  not  place  an  un- 
reasonable burden  on  the  INS. 

While  it  is  certainly  more  conven- 
ient, and  I  would  admit  that  very  read- 
ily, for  those  in  law  enforcement  not 
to  have  to  deal  with  the  question  of  a 
warrant,  convenience  is  not  always  the 
best  rationale  for  good  public  policy. 

Is  it  really  that  much  of  a  problem 
to  obtain  a  search  warrant  under  the 
circumstances?  As  a  recently  released 
study  by  the  National  Center  for  State 
Courts  indicates,  in  most  cases  officers 
try  to  get  consent  from  a  person  whose 
property  they  want  to  search.  When 
officers  go  to  a  judge  and  get  a  war- 
rant, they  usually  get  what  they  are 
seeking,  according  to  the  study?  In  91 
percent  of  618  cases  studied  in  which 
warrants  were  obtained,  officers  seized 
at  least  some  of  the  contraband,  stolen 
property  or  other  evidence  they  have 
sought.  In  74  percent  of  the  cases  they 
seized  all  or  most  of  what  they  sought. 
In  about  one-third  of  the  cases  they 
found  more  than  they  expected. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  em- 
pirical basis  for  concern  about  the  in- 
convenience of  obtaining  search  war- 
rants. 

In  addition,  rule  41(c)2  of  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  presently 
allows  a  magistrate  to  take  oral  testi- 
mony for  the  purpose  of  issuing  a  war- 
rant. This  merely  involves  an  officer 
phoning  in  the  required  information 
to  the  magistrate,  who  will  then  tape 
record  the  conversation  and  have  it 
transcribed  for  review.  In  other  words, 
the  officer  does  not  even  have  to  be 
present.  He  can  make  the  phone  call 
from  where  he  is.  Presumably  they 
may  make  contact  in  the  cars  in  which 
they  go  out  to  the  fields. 

D  1630 

One  of  the  problems  that  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  those  in 
the  agricultural  community  is  their 
concern  that  if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
law  that  does  have  both  civil  and 
criminal  sanctions  with  respect  to  em- 
ployers who  knowingly  hire  undocu- 
mented workers,  that  enforcement 
should  be  evenhanded  and  across  the 
board.  That  was  one  of  the  major  ar- 
guments in  my  amendment  that  was 
adopted  yesterday  about  having  the 
paperwork  burden  across  all  employ- 
ers who  have  four  or  more  employees. 

In  other  words,  the  sanctions  should 
be  on  the  basis  of  equity  and  not  tar- 
geted against  any  specific  sector  of  our 
econpmy.  although  there  may  be  a 
high  percentage  of  workers  in  agricul- 
ture who  have  traditionally  been  here 
illegally.  However,  the  largest  number, 
85  percent  of  those  in  total  who  were 
here  illegally  work  in  other  than  agri- 
cultural-related positions. 


So  what  this  amendment  attempts 
to  do  is  to  suggest  that  in  the  situation 
of  employer  sanctions,  in  the  context 
of  illegal  immigration  and  illegal  work- 
ers, that  the  same  requirements  that 
would  obtain  in  a  case  of  illegal  work- 
ers or  alleged  illegal  workers  working 
in  a  factory,  within  four  walls,  would 
obtain  in  a  case  where  it  is  an  open 
field. 

I  realize  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
allows  an  exception  to  the  search  war- 
rant provision  but  there  they  were 
dealing  with  an  inanimate  object. 
They  were  dealing  with  the  growth  of 
marijuana  as  opposed  to  human 
t>eings,  who  are  the  subject  of  the  in- 
quiry in  an  illegal  alien  search. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  my  amend- 
ment that  had  been  adopted  in  the 
full  committee  was  quite  so  radical.  It 
did  change  the  law  substantially  in 
this  regard  but  just  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Edwards] 
and  I  join  together  for  this  is  not  a 
suggestion  that  it  is  necessarily  radi- 
cal. 

I  would  hope  we  would  not  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 
I  would  point  out  with  some  pride  that 
other  supporters  of  this  amendment 
are  bipartisan  and  people  who  can 
hardly  be  termed  insensitive  to  the 
civil  liberties  of  Americans  and  undoc- 
umented aliens.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Crime  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  who 
is  also  an  active  member  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish],  myself, 
and  many  others. 

I  think  the  difference,  and  I  regret 
to  disagree  with  my  good  friend  from 
California  [Mr.  Lungren],  but  the  dif- 
ference is  there  is  no  expectation  of 
privacy  in  an  open  field.  There  is  in  a 
house,  in  a  structure,  in  a  building. 
But  in  an  open  field  where  people  are 
congregating,  one  can  hardly  have  the 
expectation  of  privacy. 

The  purpose  of  this  whole  legislative 
effort  is  to  curb  illegal  alien  entry  and 
presence  in  the  United  States.  You 
hobble  the  Immigration  official's  ef- 
forts to  accomplish  that  if  they  have 
to  secure,  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances, literally  thousands  of  war- 
rants from  rural  and  part-time  magis- 
trates who  may  or  may  not  be  avail- 
able at  the  appropriate  time. 

This  is  a  process  that  has  been  held 
constitutional  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  on  more  than  one  occasion.  It  is 
the  law  now. 


The  provision  in  the  bill  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren] was  instrumental  in  getting 
placed  there,  is  a  departure  from  exist- 
ing law.  And  the  Fish  amendment  re- 
turns the  law  to  where  it  is  and  makes 
the  fulfillment,  the  attainment  of  the 
very  purposes  of  this  entire  legislation 
possible. 

So  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Fish 
amendment  and  ask  my  colleagues  to 
listen  carefully  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man, what  protection  is  there  to  the 
owner  of  a  farm  that  constantly  has  to 
put  up  with  Immigration  officials  on 
his  property  day  in  and  day  out  and 
particularly  during  the  hot  season 
when  perishable  products  or  perish- 
able vegetables  have  to  be  picked? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Gee.  if  I  thought  we  had 
that  many  Immigration  agents  that 
were  that  effective,  harassing  all  of 
the  growers  in  Texas  and  California,  I 
would  be  more  reassured  than  I  am. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
wish  to  accompany  me  into  my  dis- 
trict, I  will  introduce  him  to  growers 
who  have  on  occasion  complained  to 
me  of  these  practices. 

If  there  were  some  mechanism  to 
protect  that  man  from  harassment 
where  there  are  no  illegal  aliens  work- 
ing and  that  the  only  reason  for  their 
actions  is  to  show  their  presence 
hoping  to  deter  anyone  in  the  area 
from  employing  them.  This  is  one  of 
the  methods  that  is  used  at  a  time 
when  perishables  have  to  be  harvest- 
ed. 

Mr.  HYDE.  May  I  say  there  is  no 
one  I  would  rather  visit  the  gentle- 
man's district  with  than  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  appreciate  that.  My 
friend  would  be  most  welcome. 

Mr.  HYDE.  But  for  an  answer  to 
that,  my  dear  friend  from  New  York  is 
eager  to  respond. 

Mr.  FISH.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  think  this  may  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  gentleman.  If  an  Immi- 
gration officer  or  any  other  Federal 
law  enforcement  officer  enters  on 
open  land  without  a  search  warrant 
and  without  permission,  he  subjects 
himself  to  a  civil  action  of  trespass  by 
the  landowner  against  him. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
define  open  field  as  one  that  has  a 
fence  around  it? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  that  definitional 
response. 

Mr.  FISH.  In  the  last  case  that  was 
just  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
April,  the  question  of  fences  was  rele- 
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vant  and  they  said  that  that  still  did  counsel,  guarantee  of  equal  protection  standard  of  search  applied  to  factories 
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The  fourth  amendment  of  the  Con-  sonable  expectation  of  privacy.  phatrman    The  time  of  the 

stitution  says  that  the  right  of  the  Finally,  in  the  1982  Oliver  case,  the  „enUeman    f rom    CaUf omia    hL^   ex 

people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  majority  opinion  states  and  I  quote:  S                         caiuomia 

houses,  papers,  and  effects  shall  not  The  fourth  amendment  does  not  protect  „  "    ^eauest   of   Mr    Fish   and   by 

be  violated,  which  means  you  are  sup-  an  open  field  ...  It  would  protect  a  person  „_,„_;„.„_   consent    Mr    Edwards  of 

posed  to  go  and  get  a  warrant.  And  in  an  open  field  or  a  house  built  there  but  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Edwards  01 


that  means  attempts  by  the  INS  or    not  the  field  itself. 


California  wag  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 


the  police  to  enter  the  house,  the  back  That  is  exactly  what  the  current  Ian-  ^^rpiSH    Mr    Chairman    will  the 

parlor,  the  woodshed,  the  bam.  guage  is  designed  to  do.  clari  y  and  re-  ^^^'el^^^^rom  CaSS^eld 

But  under  the  amendment  being  of-  store  to  the  people  in  the  fields  the  ^X^^nwA^lDS S  cSfoSa  I  yield 

fered   by   the   gentleman    from   New  constitutional  protection  that  the  INS  ,„^J^eStSSf  f?om  New^ork 

York  [Mr.  Pish],  the  gentleman  from  says  they  do  not  have.  Furthermore,  ^^^^^^l^^^"^^^?^^ 

Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde],  and  the  gentleman  in  all  the  cases  I  am  familiar  with  re-  ^r.  ^JSH- 1  thank  the  gentlema^^ 

from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank!,  the  garding  open  fields,  the  issue  in  the  "I  ''J^^lJ^l^\l^\^^''^i^^l^  S^lo 

minute    you    step    outside    into    the  case  revolved  around  seizure  of  proper-  '^^^"^v^.^f  ^^^  *rfjfy"j^^'°  °°  "f^^^ 

SlSil.  one  foot  Sutside.  they  can  be  ty.  not  people.  This  is  true  of  the  April  f;,^^,^^*^^"^^^^?^^^^ 

waiting   for   you   without  a  warrant.  17.   1984.  Supreme  Court  decision  m  BraUon  ^"^,?^^^^/f^,^^\°^ 

That  is  stretching-that  is  kicking  the  Oliver  against  the  United  States.  This  f,»f  f  ,*°  ^°  ^^'"f^"  ^^^  nume  ™  s  t2:SJ 

fourth  amendment  around.  decision  does  not  undermine  the  cur-  has  already  held  on  numerous  occa- 

Mr.  Chairman,  presently.  INS  agents  rent  language  of  the  bill,^  for  it  is  ^'""^ ''I^^^^Jl^s  irShfornia  Con- 
enter  open  field  property  without  per-  within  the  purview  of  the  Congress  to  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Con 
mission  while  in  search  of  undocu-  extend  the  protection  offered  therein.  ^«^,  „^f"  ^°?S,tinftion  lJ.d  tC  Su' 
mented  aliens.  The  practice  of  the  The  current  language  in  the  bill  ment  «*  the  Constitution  and  the  Su- 
INS.  upon  seeing  foreign-looking  merely  requires  a  properly  executed  P'"^"^.^  ^ourt  can  codify  it  too  m  it5 
people  in  open  fields,  has  been  to  search  warrant  before  the  INS  could  decisions,  but  it  is  a  joint  authority  w^^ 
enter  these  fields  without  a  search  enter  a  farm  or  other  outdoor  oper-  both  have.  Also,  the  Supreme  Court 
warrant.  The  presumption  seems  to  be  ation  without  the  consent  of  the  decision  related  to  property,  not  to 
that  if  you  have  brown  skin  and  are  in  owner  (or  agent  thereof).  It  would  PepPle-  „„„ti«,v,ar, 
an  open  field,  you  must  be  illegal.  We  return  to  the  people  the  guarantee  of  Mr.  FISH  Well,  does  the  gentleman 
must  point  out  the  obvious  here-that  protection  against  unreasonable  feel  that  the  Court  bars  today  that 
having  brown  skin  is  not  an  illegal  ac-  searches.  It  should  be  noted  that  prop-  the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the 
tivity  and  that  such  a  presumption  erly  executed  search  warrants  are  al-  Court  bars  INS  of f icere  m  open  fields? 
must  be  brought  into  question.  ready  required  prior  to  INS  entry  in  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California   I  be- 

This   practice   of  the   INS  involves  other  industries.  Outdoor  operations  lieve  that  the  INS  today  would  leei 

fourth        amendment        prohibitions  should  be  subject  to  the  same  enforce-  that  they  have  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 

against  illegal  searches  and  seizures,  ment  actions  and  to  the  same  protec-  sion   m  Oliver  backing  them   up  on 

fifth   amendment   rights   to   freedom  tions  as  those  other  industries.  This  their  decision  to  trespass  m  open  fields 

from  self-incrimination,  the  right  to  provision    would    erase    the    double  without  a  warrant. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pish  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  I 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  But 
that  does  not  mean  we  cannot  legis- 
late. 

Mr.  FISH.  My  point  is  what  side  is 
the  Court  on?  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
from  the  gentleman. 

If  the  Court  indeed  is  barring  INS 
officers  from  going  into  open  fields. 
then  we  do  not  need  this  amendment, 
we  do  not  need  the  language  of  thp 
bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  No;  I 
did  not  say  that.  I  believe  that  the  Im- 
migration Service  will  interpret  the 
Oliver  decision  as  saying  that  they  can 
go  into  the  fields  and  arrest  people  as 
well  as  confiscate  property  without  a 
warrant  and  we  are  making  it  very 
clear  in  the  bill  that  they  cannot  do 
that. 

Mr.  PISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  may  say  that  in  one  of  my  rare  in- 
stances of  total  agreement  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  it 
strikes  me  that  you  would  have  to,  in 
effect,  use  the  logic  that  having  brown 
skin  or  appearing  to  be  an  Hispanic 
was,  in  itself,  some  kind  of  an  illegal 
operation  in  order  to  justify  the  entry 
into  a  field  under  normal  law.  And  cer- 
tainly, goodness  knows,  we  have  not 
approached  that  kind  of  a  situation. 

So  I  would  think  that  if  the  Consti- 
tution, whether  it  now  protects  the 
field  or  not  I  think  is  somewhat  beside 
the  point;  we  can  legislate  prohibitions 
beyond  what  the  Constitution  prohib- 
its and  we  do  it  all  the  time. 

But  it  strikes  me  that  someone 
inside  a  tobacco-drying  shed,  for  exam- 
ple, cannot  be  apprehended  or  entry 
cannot  be  obtained  without  a  search 
warrant:  it  strikes  me  as  somewhat  ri- 
diculous that  someone  in  an  open  field 
can  be.  and  for  no  reason  other  than 
the  fact  that  they  appear  to  the  agent 
that  they  might  be  some  kind  of  a  for- 
eigner. 

It  strikes  me  that  if  the  persons  are 
obviously  engaged  in  growing  marijua- 
na, which  can  be  identified  from  the 
road,  you  have  a  totally  different  situ- 
ation than  if  somet>ody  who  is  doing 
nothing  appears  to  be  illegal. 

If  we  protect  people  in  factory  build- 
ings, if  we  protect  people  in  sheds  or 
bams  from  search  without  a  search 
warrant,  it  strikes  me  as  ridiculous 
that  just  because  they  happen  to  be 
outdoors  on  private  property,  they  can 
be  approached  without  a  search  war- 
rant. 

Now  I  do  not  see  any  insurmount- 
able law  enforcement  problem.  The 
people  in  the  field  obviously  have  to 
come  out  of  the  field  some  time  and 
use  a  public  road  so  they  can  t>e  appre- 


hended or  investigated  or  checked 
when  they  do.  If  somebody  wants  to 
enter  upon  private  property,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  a  field  from  a 
warehouse  or  a  building  or  a  factory. 

The  popular  belief  is  that  the  great 
bulk  of  illegal  aliens  work  in  agricul- 
ture and  out  in  fields  whereas  appar- 
ently the  best  guesses  are  that  only 
about  15  percent  of  them  do  and  that 
therefore  those  working  in  a  factory 
or  warehouse  ought  not  to  be  entitled 
to  any  different  treatment  than  those 
who  happen  to  be  outdoors  on  the 
same  property.  I  would  object  to  the 
amendment  and  support  the  bill  as 
written. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  distinguished  counselor 
from  Michigan  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  amendment  presumes  that  I 
do  not  have  the  right  to  privacy  on  a 
field  or  on  private  property  that  I  hold 
fee  title  to  and  that  it  is  somehow  dif- 
ferent than  a  structure  or  a  building 
or  a  factory  or  some  other  kind  of 
piece  of  property. 

I  think  that  I  have  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy on  that  piece  of  property  just  as 
much  as  they  do  in  these  buildings. 

Now  does  the  bill  as  it  is  written  pro- 
tect that  right  to  privacy  on  private 
property? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  As  the  bill  is  written, 
it  does.  It  does  not  prevent  them  get- 
ting a  search  warrant  and  going  into  a 
building  or  a  barn  or  a  factory,  or  they 
can  stand  around  the  periphery  and 
wait  until  the  people  come  out  of  the 
field.  But  they  cannot  just  willy-nilly 
trespass  on  private  property.  I  cannot 
see  the  difference  whether  it  is  in  a  to- 
bacco-drying shed  or  standing  outside 
on  the  ground  when  they  are  not  ap- 
parently doing  anything  illegal. 
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Mr.  MARLENEE.  Well,  I  have 
always  had  a  great  respect  for  the 
counselors  knowledge  and  protection 
of  private  property  and  rights. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  amendment.  This  is  a 
week  in  which  unusual  things  have 
happened.  Today  is  apparently  the 
day  that  the  large  agricultural  growers 
have  joined  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  and  have  for  once  become 
strong  supporters  of  the  fourth 
amendment. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  support  which 
supporters  of  the  fourth  amendment 
ought  to  look  at  askance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  has 
l)een  raised  are  we  saying  there  is 
some  difference  l)etween  a  building 
and  an  open  field.  Yes.  I  have  become 
accustomed    to    learning    that    things 


which  I  had  assumed  were  not  contro- 
versial were  controversial  and  vice 
versa.  I  had  not  previously  thought 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  privacy, 
which  is  the  core  value  that  the 
fourth  amendment  attempts  to  pro- 
tect, that  there  was  considered  to  be 
no  difference  between  something  you 
did  in  a  building  with  four  walls  and  a 
ceiling  and  maybe  the  shades  pulled 
down  and  something  you  did  in  an 
open  field. 

I  suggest  that  the  law  is  full  of  dis- 
tinctions between  things  you  can  do  in 
the  privacy  of  your  home  and  things 
you  can  do  out  in  the  open,  even  if  it's 
your  backyard  or  front  lawn.  To  tell 
me  that  you  cannot  do  something  in 
your  bedroom  because  you  cannot  do 
it  on  your  front  lawn  is,  I  think,  a  fact 
to  be  wrong.  Privacy  is  clearly  an  im- 
portant value  where  we  have  struc- 
tures. 

Now  the  question  is  the  argument 
has  been  made  that  we  are  somehow 
assuming  that  most  of  the  illegal 
aliens  who  work  here  are  agricultural 
workers.  That  is  not  true.  Nothing  in 
this  amendment  says  that. 

We  are  saying  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem particularly  because  it  is  the  large 
agricultural  growers  who  have  already 
gotten  in  this  bill  and  are  asking  for 
more  in  the  amendment  that  is  to 
come  from  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Panetta]  for  some  special 
programs.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
asking  for  the  guest  workers.  The 
automobile  manufacturers  have  not 
asked  for  the  guest  workers.  The  res- 
taurant people  have  not  asked  for  the 
guest  workers.  It  is  the  agricultural 
people  who  have  said  "We  want  to 
have  a  special  program.  We  will  give 
you  all  these  safeguards.  We  will  do 
this  and  we  will  do  that.  You  just 
cannot  check  up  on  us." 

I  am  not  opposed  to  acts  of  faith.  I 
just  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
build  important  public  policies  on 
them  quite  to  that  extent.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  are  violating  traditional 
fourth  amendment  values  when  we  say 
an  open  field  and  a  building  are  some- 
what different.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
being  prejudiced  when  we  say  that 
given  this  push  for  a  guest  worker  pro- 
gram, et  cetera,  that  there  may  be 
some  special  problems  with  regard  to 
agricultural  labor. 

I  also  think  to  my  friends  on  the  lib- 
eral side  that  there  is  a  problem  when 
we  start  saying  that  you  are  going  to 
need  a  search  warrant  to  go  In  an  open 
field.  Do  we  want  to  say  that  to  pro- 
tect migrant  workers,  to  see  that  they 
have  got  the  sanitary  facilities,  that 
there  are  no  children  there,  that  all  of 
those  rules  and  regulations  we  put 
through,  that  you  are  going  to  need 
search  warrants?  Because  if  it  goes  in 
here,  how  do  you  argue  against  it  over 
there? 


We  have  got  a  lawsuit  pending 
where  OSHA.  in  my  judgment,  has 
shamefully  resisted  promulgating  reg- 
ulations that  are  to  protect  migrant 
workers  in  the  field.  Put  them  in  and 
then  have  a  search  warrent  request  re- 
quirement out  in  the  open  field  and 
you  are  going  to  vitiate  their  effect.  It 
is  not  in  there  now.  People  say,  "Well, 
we  only  want  it  here,  a  search  war- 
rant. We  do  not  want  to  require  a 
search  warrant  for  protecting  migrant 
workers." 

How  long  do  you  think  that  distinc- 
tion will  last? 

If  you  have  a  hard  time  distinguish- 
ing between  a  building  and  an  open 
field,  how  are  you  going  to  distinguish 
between  an  open  field  and  an  open 
field?  Because  that  is  what  you  are 
going  to  have  to  do  to  maintain  that 
distinction.  You  are  going  to  be  able  to 
say  no  where  it  is  maybe  the  growers 
who  may  have  had  people  there  ille- 
gally. You  need  a  search  warrant.  But 
if  they  did  not  have  the  sanitary  facili- 
ties, you  do  not  need  a  search  warrant. 

I  think  that  recognizing  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  an  open  field  and 
a  building,  that  there  have  been  some 
special  problems  with  regard  to  agri- 
cultural latior  as  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry themselves  have  created  by 
asking  for  this  guest  worker  program, 
that  in  fact  we  will  be  preserving  these 
rights. 

Finally,  one  of  the  problems  I  have 
when  we  talk  about  a  search  warrant 
requirement  being  extended,  people 
say,  "Well,  a  search  warrant  is  not 
that  hard  to  get."  A  guy  could  sit  in 
his  car.  call  the  judge,  "Hey.  I'll  have 
two  search  warrants,  french  fries  and 
a  coffee  to  go."  He  does  not  even  have 
to  leave  and  go  in  and  talk  about  it. 

You  are  going  to  wind  up  watering 
down  the  search  warrant  requirement. 
If  for  purposes  of  argument  we  say, 
'Well,  it  is  not  that  hard  to  get,"  it 
will  not  be  that  hard  to  get.  Pretty 
soon  there  will  not  be  much  difference 
between  getting  you  in  the  open  field 
and  walking  in  on  you  in  your  bed- 
room, but  it  will  not  be  on  conditions 
that  we  like. 

So  I  think  you  are  threatening  the 
whole  sanctity  of  the  search  warrant, 
imdercuttine  our  ability  to  protect 
people  who  are  going  to  be  vulnerable 
in  cases  of  open  fields,  and,  in  fact,  de- 
nying the  obvious  when  we  talk  about 
a  distinction  between  a  building  and 
an  open  field. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  did  not  say  you  could  do  in  an  open 
field  with  impunity  what  you  can  do  in 
your  bedroom.  I  mean,  it  is  the  activi- 
ty you  are  engaging  in  would  perhaps 
have  the  appearance  of  either  obsceni- 


ty or  illegality  or  whatever  you  might 
have  in  mind. 

But  just  being  out  there  and  appear- 
ing to  be  of  Hispanic  origin  you  are 
not  doing  anything  that  you  could  not 
be  doing  in  your  own  home.  I  think 
you  are  entitled  to  the  same  protec- 
tion from  apprehension  or  demanding 
to  show  your  identification  or  what- 
ever else  it  might  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Prank]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  My  point  is  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  fourth 
amendment— it  is  not  just  there  to 
protect  you  in  what  you  are  doing  at  a 
given  time.  We  would  all  agree  that 
the  fourth  amendment  is  often  used  to 
protect  people  who  we  wish  were  not 
being  protected.  There  are  people— 
and  that  is  the  case  with  any  civil  lib- 
ertarian protection.  The  fourth 
amendment  is  there  to  protect  the 
general  interest  in  privacy  and  there  is 
an  overwhelmingly  stronger  interest  in 
privacy  in  a  building  than  outside. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  hais  made  a 
very  important  point  and  I  just  mar- 
veled as  I  listened  to  the  ease  with 
which  a  search  warrant  could  be  se- 
cured for  an  open  field. 

As  a  practical  matter  that  would  be 
very  difficult,  particularly  if  in  fact  it 
is  a  matter  of  hot  pursuit. 

How  do  you  describe  the  property 
where  you  have  open  fields?  How  do 
you  quickly  and  with  sufficient  accura- 
cy describe  an  open  field  to  secure  a 
search  warrant.  Such  an  effort  would 
be  defeated  where  the  illegal  aliens 
move  to  another  field.  The  whole  proc- 
ess would  have  to  start  over.  It  would 
be  a  practical  nightmare 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
pointing  it  out  because  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Crime,  he  has 
shown  a  concern  for  effective  law  en- 
forcement along  with  the  protection 
of  civil  liberties. 

The  point  he  makes  is  the  point  that 
I  am  afraid  of.  The  description  of  how 
easy  it  was  to  get  a  search  warrant. 
people  who  are  friends  of  the  search 
warrant  requirement,  genuine  civil  lib- 
ertarians ought  to  be  very  wary  of 
that  kind  of  support.  A  search  warrant 
is  not  just  something  you  get  quickly 
on  a  phone  call.  And  you  can  wind  up 
watering  down,  with  this  kind  of  rhet- 
oric, the  requirement  for  a  search  war- 
rant. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  a  law  enforcement 
agency  makes  a  mistake  in  describing 
the  field,  and  you  are  talking  about 


open  fields,  does  that  vitiate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  search  warrant? 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  knows 
the  answer  to  that  better  than  I. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Of  course. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Here  we  are  not  talking  about  prop- 
erty, we  are  talking  about  some 
people.  I  have  gotten  a  good  number 
of  search  warrants,  I  am  sure  far  more 
than  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  know  what  you  have  to  put  in 
an  affidavit.  And  you  have  to  put  in 
some  probable  cause  to  expect  the 
presence  of  illegality. 

Can  you  imagine  saying  that  I  have 
seen  several  people  out  in  that  field 
that  have  dark  hair  and  brown  skin 
and  think  they  might  be  Hispanics. 
Therefore,  I  think  there  is  something 
illegal  out  in  the  field. 

Mr.  FRANK.  No;  I  cannot  imagine 
that. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  That  is  what  you  are 
in  effect  saying. 

If  you  are  doing  something  illegal 
out  there  you  have  the  in  plain  view 
rule  like  some  dope  in  the  back  seat  of 
a  car  when  they  stop  the  car  legiti- 
mately they  can  search  because  it  is  in 
plain  view. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  is 
simply  misconstruing  what  I  say. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  But  there  is  nothing 
illegal  here. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  has  to- 
tally misconstrued  what  I  said.  In  the 
first  place,  when  I  talk  about  privacy 
inside  and  outside,  there  are  things 
you  can  do  in  the  home  that  are  per- 
fectly legal,  that  are  perfectly  proper, 
that  the  gentleman  might  not  even 
mind  watching  that  you  would  not 
necessarily  want  to  do  outside. 

The  point  is  that  this  notion  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  indoors 
and  outdoors 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  other  thing  I 
wanted  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  I  am  not  advocating  and  I 
do  not  know  anyone  who  is  that 
people  should  be  apprehended  because 
they  have  dark  skins  and  dark  hair.  In 
another  week  I  might  be  at  jeopardy 
under  that  criterion. 

That  is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  talking  about  the  agri- 
cultural growers  who  are  a  major 
reason  that  this  search  warrant  re- 
quirement is  in  there  who  want  to 
have  a  guest  worker  program  and  who 
I  think  are  very  skeptical  about  being 
checked  as  they  run  the  guest  worker 
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proRram  and  they  want  to  have  a  lot 
more  nexibility  with  their  definition 
of  that  than  I  think  is  healthy  or  con- 
sistent with  the  law. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  just  want  to  straighten  this  out  be- 
cause the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Crime  was  talking  about  the 
difficulty  in  rural  settings  in  ascertain- 
ing specifically  the  property  lines  be- 
cause of  leases  and  different  owners 
and  so  forth. 

Then  along  comes  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  who  says  that  probable 
cause  has  to  be  listed,  too. 

I  really  think  that  he  knows  better 
than  that  the  probable  cause  can  be 
the  color  of  the  skin  and  the  color  of 
the  hair  and  other  ridiculous  things 
like  that  that  obviously  would  have  to 
be  spelled  out  in  far  greater  detail. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen 
tleman  for  yielding. 

There  are  occasions  where  strange 
combinations  do  get  together  here,  as 
Mr.  LuNGREN  pointed  out  earlier.  On 
this  occasion  McCollum  agrees  with 
Frank.  We  do  agree  that  this  is  an  en- 
tirely necessary  change  in  the  law  that 
we  have  to  make  to  restore  it  where  it 
should  be  and  that  allows  for  the  open 
field  searches. 

I  think  it  is  impossible  for  the  immi- 
gration laws  of  this  country  to  operate 
in  the  area  of  farming  and  open  fields 
if  you  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
go  into  open  fields  and  across  property 
lines  and  onto  other  owners  properties 
freely.  Yet  I  do  understand  the  fears 
and  concerns  that  agricultural  inter- 
ests have  with  the  intrusions.  It  is  just 
unfortunately  a  necessary  part  and 
parcel  of  the  enforcement  of  any  real- 
istic immigration  laws  if  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  have  those  enforced. 

So  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  I  encourage  its  adoption. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Ms.  Fiedler  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Frank  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  was  wondering  if 
the  gentleman  could  tell  me  whether 
or  not  this  particular  amendment 
would  apply  to  those  fields,  let  us  say. 


that  are  currently  being  patrolled 
down  at  the  border. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  see  no  excep- 
tion in  it. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  FISH.  That  are  currently  being 
what? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  That  are  currently 
being  patrolled  down  at  the  border,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  FISH.  The  coverage  of  the 
amendment  is  25  miles  distance  north 
of  the  border. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  So  that  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  then  is  that  under  this 
amendment  there  would  be  a  require- 
ment that  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, the  Immigration  Service,  receive 
an  affidavit  or  a  court  order  in  order 
to  go  down  into  that  area  which  is 
being  patrolled,  whether  it  be  public 
or  private  property? 

Mr.  FISH.  No;  I  am  not  saying  that. 
I  am  simply  saying  that  the  provisions 
dealing  with  whether  or  not  you  need 
a  warrant  to  go  on  open  lands  are  de- 
termined by  geography.  25  miles  north 
of  the  border.  I  presume,  therefore, 
that  south  of  that  area  where  you 
have  40.000  apprehensions  a  month, 
that  other  factors  such  as  hot  pursuit 
are  in  place  because  it  is  not  going  to 
be  applicable  down  there. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  am  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  delineation 
between  public  and  private  property. 
Could  you  please  tell  me  whether 
there  is  a  delineation  in  this  particular 
amendment  between  public  and  pri- 
vate property? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Taking  my  time  back, 
you  would  not  need  a  search  warrant 
on  public  property;  we  are  talking 
about  private  property  here. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Is  that  specifically 
delineated  within  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FISH.  We  are  only  talking  about 
private  property. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  You  are  only  talking 
about  private  property.  Then  there 
would  be  no  requirement  for  any 
kind 

Mr.  FRANK.  Not  a  search  warrant 
on  public,  open  lands  that  I  am  aware 
of.  no. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Therefore,  there  are 
no  limitations  on  public  land,  which 
makes  up.  for  instance,  in  the  State  of 
California  about  half  of  the  property 
in  the  State  of  California.  But  there 
would  be  a  requirement  for  the  affida- 
vit on  private  lands? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Yes;  the  gentlewoman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Fish)  and  in  support  of 


the  bill  as  reported  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Section  114  of  the  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  ensure  protection  from  un- 
reasonable searches  for  farmworkers, 
farmers,  and  other  outdoor  operations. 
There  has  been  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  this  provision  in  both  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  where  it 
was  reported  out  by  a  2  to  1  margin  as 
well  as  in  the  Senate,  where  it  passed 
by  a  vote  of  62  to  33. 

The  reason  why  INS  agents  are  al- 
lowed to  forgo  the  usual  procedure  of 
obtaining  a  search\g  warrant  is  an 
unfair  and.  I  believe,  incorrect  and  dis- 
criminatory interpretation  which 
allows  farms  and  ranches  to  be  placed 
in  a  separate  category  from  all  other 
places  of  business. 

The  fact  that  INS  agents  do  not 
obtain  a  search  warrant  to  enter  agri- 
cultural lands  has  led  the  INS  to  con- 
centrate their  enforcement  activities 
primarily  on  agriculture.  Nearly  50 
percent  of  all  aliens  taken  into  custody 
were  employed  on  farms.  Yet  only 
about  15  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  aliens  in  this  country  work  on 
farms. 

The  opponents  of  section  114  have 
presented  no  convincing  arguments 
that  a  requirement  to  obtain  a  search 
warrant  is  a  deterrent  to  effective  law 
enforcement. 

INS  agents  are  required  to  obtain 
properly  executed  warrants  before  en- 
tering any  other  workplace.  Farmers 
and  their  workers  are  the  only  groups 
who  do  not  enjoy  this  protection  of 
their  civil  liberties. 

I  urge  retention  of  section  114  to 
ensure  equal  protection  from  unrea- 
sonable, warrantless  searches. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  why  I 
have  a  feeling  that  we  are  coming 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Let 
me  assure  my  colleagues  that  those  of 
us  that  are  quite  knowledgeable  with 
conditions  out  in  the  field  know  there 
is  a  big  difference  between  an  indoor 
from  an  outdoor  privy.  It  looks  as  if  it 
might  be  unsafe  to  go  out  to  an  out- 
door privy  and  have  a  comfortable 
relief  without  fear  of  arrest  there. 

I  cannot  get  too  excited  about  these 
fine  refinements  of  possible  enforce- 
ment when  I  see  what  has  been  going 
on  with  the  existing  laws,  with  fully 
invested  law  enforcement  officials. 
From  Federal  judges  to  district  attor- 
neys to  marshals  to  Border  Patrol  and 
customs  officials. 

I  addressed  this  House  during  the 
closing  hours,  November  18,  last  year, 
about  a  situation,  which,  incidentally, 
still  prevails,  that  allowed  the  district 
attorney  of  the  western  judicial  dis- 
trict to  permit  four  incarcerated 
aliens,  who  had  been  held  for  more 
than  10  months  in  the  county  jail  of 


Bexar  County,  simply  because  he  said 
they  were  needed  as  material  wit- 
nesses in  a  prospective  trial,  even 
though  the  lawyers  involved,  including 
the  district  attorney,  had  agreed,  in 
articles  of  agreement,  that  the  physi- 
cal presence  of  these  witnesses  was  no 
longer  needed. 

So  what  does  the  district  attorney 
do?  He  releases  four  of  these  prisoners 
to  the  custody  of  the  Border  Patrol 
who  then  takes  them  90  miles  to 
Uvalde,  TX,  and  leases  them  out  to  a 
rancher.  One  month  later  these  four 
workers  complain  of  maltreatment 
and  of  being  cheated,  the  rancher 
called  the  Border  Patrol  and  said 
"take  them  in,  they  are  giving  me 
trouble."  The  Border  Patrol  rearrested 
them,  brought  them  back  and  placed 
them  again  in  the  county  jail. 

The  district  attorney,  in  the  mean- 
while, has  been  rewarded  by  being  ap- 
pointed a  district  judge,  and  defies  my 
protest,  when  I  point  out  that  not  only 
was  this  a  gross  violation  of  human 
rights,  but  that  it  places  our  country 
in  the  position  of  some  day  being 
called  to  account  before  a  world  court 
of  opinion. 

Right  now,  in  the  county  jail  of 
Bexar  County,  you  have  at  least  100 
such  prisoners.  How  many  more  have 
continued  to  be  released  to  be  under 
those  conditions?  The  enforcement  of- 
ficials from  the  district  attorney  up 
and  down  have  continued  the  practice, 
even  though,  I  dug  out  the  fact  that 
the  jurisdictions  for  the  rest:  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado  have  entirely 
different  procedures.  These  jurisdic- 
tions accept  the  laws  that  we  have 
passed. 

I  am  the  coauthor  of  the  amend- 
ment in  title  XVIII  that  says  that  any 
prisoner  held  for  the  purpose  of  being 
a  witness  shall  be  released  immediate- 
ly if  a  deposition  can  be  substituted 
for  his  incarceration.  That  is  not  being 
obeyed  in  the  western  district,  and,  to 
this  day,  openly  defied. 

I  should  be  excited  about  this  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  when  the  present,  ex- 
isting laws  having  direct  material  bear- 
ing on  the  question  before  us,  illegal 
inrniigratioQ,  was  well  as  just  the 
plain,  humane,  legal  enforcement  of 
the  law,  is  daily  being  violated  in  a 
gross  fashion?  I  have  not  heard  from 
anybody  despite  the  fact  that  I  ap- 
pealed to  the  proper  subcommittee,  as 
well  as  to  the  Federal  district  judges. 
One  of  them  has  been  amenable  to 
some  consideration,  but  at  this  time 
this  sorry,  abysmal,  inhuman  treat- 
ment continues  today. 

With  all  this  wallowing  around  in 
pettifogging  amendments,  such  as  de- 
fining an  open  field,  the  next  thing  we 
will  have  to  define  is  the  size  of  a 
chick  sales  outhouse  in  order  to  make 
it  legal  for  some  suspect  to  be  able  to 
go  there  safely  without  the  fear  of 
arrest. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to 
this  debate  with  some  rather  intense 
interest.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
gentleman  who  has  proposed  this 
amendment.  Of  course,  this  amend- 
ment was  debated  in  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee,  this  year  and 
previous  years. 

But  I  have  to  say  the  debate  today 
has  been  extremely  good,  extremely 
technical,  and  extremely  legal.  Howev- 
er, I  find  it  interesting  to  hear  people 
talking  about  agriculture  as  a  differ- 
ent form  of  business  than  almost  any 
other  business. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  ridiculous  to 
believe  that  if  a  manufacturing  plant 
has  a  building  around  its  machinery 
and  tools,  in  order  for  them  to  be  safe- 
guarded, and  has  a  roof  because  that 
building  needs  to  be  secured  and  it  has 
doors,  that  it  is  entitled  to  protection 
under  the  Constitution.  The  business, 
the  people  who  work  there,  and  the 
building  itself  cannot  be  violated  with- 
out a  search  warrant  having  been  ob- 
tained by  the  police  prior  to  entry  for 
reasonable  grounds  given  to  a  court 
authority. 

Yet  agriculture,  which  has  business, 
people  are  working  there,  but  which 
may  have  100  acres  on  which  they  are 
working,  and  therefore  probably  in 
the  course  of  human  history  I  would 
believe,  has  not  seen  any  roof  100 
acres  big  or  walls  around  that  big  of  a 
plot  of  land,  agriculture  is  not  entitled 
to  that  kind  of  protection. 

When  did  we  ever  make  such  a  dis- 
tinction in  this  country?  I  agree  with 
the  chairman  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  [Mr.  Hughes],  for  whom  I  have 
a  tremendous  amount  of  respect,  a 
former  prosecutor,  who  knows  the  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  search  warrants. 
That  yes,  it  might  be  difficult  to  find 
the  lot  and  block  number  for  a  piece 
of  property  but  there  are  other  ways 
to  describe  property  to  the  sufficiency 
of  a  court  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  search  warrant.  To  say  that  you 
would  provide  protection  to  a  worker 
who  works  inside  a  factory  because 
you  need  a  roof  to  cover  that  machin- 
ery, but  not  to  a  worker  or  an  employ- 
er or  an  owner  of  a  piece  of  property 
because  they  are  picking  strawberries 
or  any  other  kind  of  agricultural  com- 
modity is  a  distinction  we  have  not 
made  in  this  country  previously, 
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It  is  wrong.  It  is  the  wrong  distinc- 
tion. Let  us  carry  it  to  its  absurdity. 
Two  tobacco  fields  side  by  side  in 
South  Carolina.  One  has  cheese  cloth, 
as  many  of  my  colleagues  have  seen. 
Tobacco  fields  are  covered  with  gauze, 
cheese  cloth.  It  has  a  top  and  it  has 
sides  and  it  has  wooden  poles  holding 
it  up. 


Is  that  a  structure  within  the  defini- 
tion of  the  law?  Maybe  it  is,  because 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Prank],  a  very  valued  member  of 
the  committee,  says  that  we  cannot 
see  what  is  going  on  inside  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  protected  activity  and  we 
need  a  search  warrant  to  get  in. 

The  field  next  door,  growing  the 
same  tobacco,  but  no  cheese  cloth.  We 
would  not  need  a  search  warrant  to 
get  in. 

I  defy  anyone  in  this  body,  including 
the  attorneys  in  this  body,  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  call  myself  one.  who  have 
ever  seen  that  distinction  made  in  the 
law.  There  is  no  such  distinction.  Agri- 
cultural products,  like  manufactured 
products,  like  service  products,  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  protection,  and  the 
employees  and  the  employer  and  the 
owners  are  entitled  to  that  very  same 
protection. 

We  have  a  well-crafted  piece  of  legis- 
lation when  it  regards  this  particular 
portion  of  the  bill,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  be  tampering  with  it.  The 
fourth  amendment  is  very  clear  about 
the  right  of  being  immune  from  unrea- 
sonable and  illegal  searches  and  sei- 
zures, and  the  fact  that  you  have  not 
erected  a  building  around  your  100-  or 
500-acre  piece  of  agriculture  does  not, 
therefore,  disable  you  from  getting 
the  same  constitutional  protection 
that  everyone  else  who  happens  to 
have  built  a  building  is  entitled  to. 

If  we  start  doing  this  now,  we  are 
making  a  grave  intrusion  into  the  con- 
stitutional gurantees  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
first,  as  to  the  distinction  between  ag- 
riculture and  manufacturing,  in  the 
first  place  there  are  areas  of  enforce- 
ment where  we  do  not  now  need 
search  warrants  to  go  into  open  fields, 
for  instance,  dealing  with  farm  work- 
ers and  others. 

The  gentleman  underlines  my  fear 
that  the  logic  of  the  argument  of  the 
opponents  of  this  amendment  is  to  do 
that,  to  restrict  areas  where  EPA  and 
where  farm  worker  enforcers  go  in. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  reclaim  my  time  on  that 
point.  I  think  it  is  a  very  valid  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith]  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Frank  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  carrying  the  emphasis  a 
little  too  far.  When  we  are  talking 
about  EPA  or  we  are  talking  about 
OSHA  or  any  one  of  the  other  agen- 
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cies  committed  to  protecting  the 
public,  health,  and  safety  laws,  child 
migrant  worker  laws,  et  cetera,  we  are 
dealing  with  an  ongoing  situation.  It  is 
not  the  kind  of  situation  where  one  is 
disabled  from  obtaining  a  search  war- 
rant within  a  16-  or  18-  or  24hour  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  So  the  gentleman  is  de- 
fending   a    search    warrant    there.    I 
would  disagree  with  him.  I  think  re 
quiring  search  warrants  in  those  areas 
will  wind  up  with  less  protection. 

But  let  me  also  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question  when  he  says.  How  can 
we  differentiate  agriculture  from  man- 
ufacturing? Particularly  in  the  area  of 
worker  protections,  we  have,  because 
migrant  workers  and  casual  workers 
and  guest  workers  and  seasonal  work- 
ers are  an  agricultural  phenomenon. 
We  do  not  have  guest  workers  in  an 
auto  plant  and  a  steel  plant.  It  is  the 
agricultural  employers  themsleves 
who  want  separate  treatment.  They  do 
not  want  to  be  under  regular  labor 
law.  It  is  the  agricultural  employers 
who  come  to  this  Congress,  and  who 
are  going  to  come  more,  and  say, 
"Give  us  special  privileges  under  this 
bill  to  bring  in  seasonal  guest  workers, 
but  do  not  check  on  us.  Treat  us  dif- 
ferently from  how  we  hire,  but  then 
treat  us  the  same  for  enforcement. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  made 
that  distinction,  both  in  terms  of  their 
work  force  and  in  terms  of  their 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  reclaim  my  time  on  that 
point.  The  gentleman  again  makes  a 
valid  point,  but  again  there  is  a  major 
distinction  to  be  made  and  that  is  that 
in  those  areas  we  are  talking  about 
statutory  law,  and  this  particular  area 
we  are  talking  about  the  fourth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  this  is  constitutional,  so 
we  are  talking  statutorily  choices. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly. Here  we  are  talking  about  the 
search  warrant  provision  in  an  open 
field. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  just  one  sentence?  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  that  this  is  con- 
stitutionally permissible  in  a  specific 
case,  so  whether  or  not  we  impose  this 
here  is  a  matter  for  statutory  choice, 
because  the  Supreme  Court  has  left  it 
permissive,  up  to  us. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  But  again, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  different  situa- 
tion in  my  estimation  and  that  is  the 
premise  from  which  I  am  working.  We 
are  talking  about  an  intrusion  which 
will  then  have  the  effect  of  treating 
all  workers  across  the  t)oard  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis  because  of  the  job  that 
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could  it  happen  in  45  minutes?  Will 
the  gentleman  help  me? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let  me  re- 
spond to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

No.  1.  we  did  that  before  on  the  em- 
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they  are  in  and  the  place  where  they 
are  working  and  carving  out  a  very 
massive  exception  not  based  upon 
health  and  safety,  not  based  upon  the 
protection  of  workers,  but  based  upon 
something  else  entirely,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  they  may  not  be  eligible 
to  work. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  we  have 
carved  out  exception  after  exception 
when  it  is  based  on  health  and  safety, 
child  laws,  the  protection  of  those  who 
cannot  protect  themselves,  et  cetera. 
Here  we  have  a  very  different  situa- 
tion. None  of  those  things  are  present. 
We  are  carving  out  a  major  exception 
in  the  Constitution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would 
like  to  inquire,  if  I  could,  how  many 
speakers  there  are? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  the  gentleman  even  heard  my 
unanimous-consent  request 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  the  right  to  make 
his  reservation  and  his  request.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  at 
least  let  me  make  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request  before  he  would  object. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  think  that  would 
be  fair.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
is  trying  to  survey  what  might  happen 
in  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon.  I 
just  want  to  respectfully  suggest— one. 
two,  three,  four;  there  are  four  speak- 
ers—that the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky respectfully  asks  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment end  in  one-half  hour,  which 
would  be  about  a  quarter  of  6.  guaran- 
teeing the  gentleman  from  New  York 
at  least  5  minutes  of  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Yes;  there  is.  I  object. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  if  the  gentleman  has  any 
formula  that  would  enable  us  to  per- 
haps dispose  of  it?  With  full  debate. 


ployer  sanctions  and  we  did  run  out  of 
time,  with  three  or  four  members  who 
wanted  to  participate,  and  they  were 
curtailed  from  engaging  in  colloquy 
here  on  the  floor. 

I  think  the  points  being  made  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  obviously  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
are  in  a  colloquy  that  I  think  many  of 
us  are  learning  about  for  the  first 
lime,  and  I  would  object  to  it  because  I 
think  this  is  a  very  essential  part  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  then,  with 
respect.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  con- 
tinue? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mazzoli]. 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smith]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith]  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  just  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  If  I  may  just 
finish  my  point,  then  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  The  point  is 
that  when  we  have  made  these  excep- 
tions referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  we  have  done 
them  to  perpetuate  the  enforcement 
of  what  we  consider  to  be  the  health 
and  safety  and  welfare  of  the  people 
whom  the  laws  were  written  to  pro- 
tect, that  is.  the  workers  in  the  field. 

Here  we  are  attempting  to  enforce 
the  law  against  those  people.  That  has 
never  been  the  subject  of  a  constitu- 
tional exception  before.  That  is  the 
difference.  That  is  very  important. 
Others  speakers  on  this  floor  have 
raised  the  issue  of  hobbling  the  law 
enforcement  when  it  comes  to  the 
fourth  amendment.  The  gentleman 
from  California  made  that  very  state- 
ment. 

That  is  the  essentiality,  the  essence, 
of  the  fourth  amendment,  to  make 
sure  this  never  turns  into  the  kind  of 
state  where  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween helping  the  people  that  you 
write  the  laws  and  carve  out  the  ex- 
ceptions for  and  punishing  those  very 


same  people.  That  is  the  very  essential 
difference,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
be  careful  in  this  kind  of  exception  to 
the  fourth  amendment. 

Mr.  MA2ZOU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  perhaps  sum 
up  where  we  are,  at  least  I  hope  where 
we  are. 

First  of  all,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  supports  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Prank],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish], 
and  I  do  so  for  the  basic  reasons  that 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Immigration 
Service,  Mr.  Nelson,  has  advised  us 
that  if  a  search  warrant  were  to  be  re- 
quired for  open  field  work,  this  would 
dramatically  impair  the  ability  of  INS 
to  enforce  our  immigration  laws. 

Mr.  Nelson,  the  Commissioner,  con- 
cludes that  this  section,  which  is  the 
search  warrant  section,  will  in  effect 
create  a  haven  for  illegal  aliens  in 
rural  agriculture  areas  and  for  these 
reasons  would  allow  employers  to  hide 
in  plain  view  undocumented  workers 
who  are  unlawfully  in  this  country. 
Undocumented  workers  would  be  able 
to  be  shifted  from  field  to  field  and 
this,  of  course,  would  thwart  the 
whole  idea  of  enforcement  of  our  im- 
migration laws. 
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Also  a  search  warrant  would  restrict 
tracking  operations  which  are  used  in 
order  to  locate  undocumented  work- 
ers. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 
advised  our  committee  last  year  in  a 
letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino],  that  to 
extend  the  warrant  requirement  as  it 
was  proposed— and.  of  course,  as  the 
committee  eventually  wound  up 
doing— would  give  rise  to  a  host  of  en- 
forcement problems,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  ease  with  which  workers 
could  be  hidden  or  abscond  or  be 
moved  from  field  to  field,  at  least  in 
the  4  to  6  hours  it  would  take  to  get  a 
warrant. 

Furthermore,  the  search  warrant 
proviso  would  impair  the  morale  of 
the  activities  of  the  Border  Patrol  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Immigration 
Service.  And,  of  course,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Oliver  case,  while  not 
specifically  on  the  point  for  INS  offi- 
cers, does  suggest  that  the  open  fields 
doctrine  is  a  valid  legal  doctrine. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
really  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  suggest  fur- 
ther that  I  think  we  have  had  an  ex- 
cellent debate.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  said,  this  is  a  very  important 
debate.  I  will  not  take  any  further 
amount  of  the  time  of  the  House,  but 
once  again  let  me  ask  this:  I  wonder  if 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Garcia]  would  be  more  disposed  now 
to  engage  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  in  an  effort  to  see  if  we  can 
agree  upon  a  time  limit. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  really  think  we 
probably  would  have  been  finished 
with  this  particular  amendment  if  we 
did  not 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Would  the  gentle- 
man suggest  15  minutes? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  No;  I  would  really 
object.  I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
bill,  and  I  believe  we  can  finish  with  it. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Let  me  say  one 
thing.  I  will  not  move,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  let  me  give  notice  to  the  House 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is 
empowered  under  the  rule  to  ask  for 
and  to  receive  a  vote  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  time  limits  will  be 
imposed. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  I  be- 
lieve, has  shown  to  the  House  a  will- 
ingness to  hear  all  sides  of  the  issue.  I 
do  not  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  can  feel  anybody  has  been 
thwarted,  curtailed,  or  cut  off  at  the 
knees.  But  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, looking  ahead,  suggests  that 
the  House  has  much  important  busi- 
ness scheduled  and  many  Members 
have  important  activities.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  will  not  at  this 
point  do  more  than  sit  down,  but  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  may  at 
some  point  need  to  move  on  the 
matter  of  seeking  time  limitations. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  amendment  end  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  have  a  point  of 
order.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may,  I  have  objected  on  two  occasions 
to  debate  being  curtailed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  rise?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman move  to  strike  the  last  word? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  will  conclude  in 
30  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Hightower]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciated  very 
much  the  arguments  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Edwards] 
earlier  this  afternoon.  I  wish  more  of 
the  Members  could  have  heard  it.  Also 
I  have  been  interested  in  this  debate 
and  in  hearing  over  and  over  again  our 
urban  friends'  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem, that  is  really  a  rural  problem.  I 


feel  that  I  must  get  up  and  say  some- 
thing about  how  this  really  would 
affect  the  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  is  from  Kentucky, 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  would  know  just  exactly 
what  I  am  talking  about  when  I  say 
that  the  people  in  the  rural  areas  are 
just  as  jealous  of  their  privacy  as 
those  in  urban  areas.  The  gentleman 
will  have  seen  some  of  the  signs,  like  I 
have  seen.  Let  me  educate  some  of 
these  urban  Members  a  little  bit  about 
the  signs  in  the  rural  areas. 

There  is  a  sign  "Posted"  that  means 
"Keep  Moving."  Then  there  is  a  sign 
that  says.  "No  Trespassing."  That  is 
just  a  little  tougher.  Then  there  is  a 
sign  that  says,  "Keep  Out,"  and  that 
means  just  exactly  that.  Then  when 
you  get  to  a  sign  that  says.  "Keep  Out. 
This  Means  You,"  you  had  better  keep 
moving. 

They  are  concerned  about  their  pri- 
vacy, and  just  because  it  is  an  open 
field  does  not  mean  that  the  landown- 
er thinks  any  less  of  that  property 
than  a  building  owner  thinks  of  his 
property. 

It  distresses  me  to  think  that  offi- 
cers can  be  required  to  have  a  search 
warrant  to  walk  into  a  restaurant  and 
go  back  and  talk  to  somebody  who  is 
washing  dishes,  but  if  they  are  out 
working  in  a  field,  they  do  not  have  to 
have  that  warrant  and  they  can  go 
barging  across  a  field  and  do  whatever 
they  want  to  do,  just  because  there  is 
no  fence  or  no  cover  over  the  top  of 
that  field. 

The  right  of  privacy  is  just  as  impor- 
tant in  the  rural  areas  to  a  person  who 
owns  a  field,  an  open  space,  sis  it  is  to 
someone  who  owns  a  building  in  an 
urban  area. 

Then  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
hear  that,  as  far  as  the  difficulty  in 
getting  search  warrants,  there  ought 
to  be  a  different  standard  for  rural 
areas,  and  that  there  is  fear  that  if  the 
officers  have  to  go  and  get  a  search 
warrant,  the  property  owner  will  move 
his  people  to  another  field. 

Well,  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  prosecutions.  I  served  as  a  pros- 
ecutor, and  I  know  that  the  prosecutor 
and  the  law  enforcement  officers  do 
not  go  and  tell  the  person  who  owns 
the  property,  "Hey.  we  are  going  to  be 
out  here  with  a  search  warrant  in  a 
little  while."  They  would  not  do  that. 
If  the  desire  is  to  go  and  check  out  the 
workers  in  a  particular  field,  they  plan 
it  ahead  of  time.  It  should  be  done  in  a 
reasonable  and  system-like  manner, 
and  it  should  be  done  with  a  search 
warrant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  understand 
those  who  say  that  we  should  have  dif- 
ferent rules  in  agriculture  as  far  as 
searches  and  seizures  are  concerned. 
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Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Yes:  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
something  was  said  in  this  regard 
about  what  Commissioner  Nelson 
wanted,  but  I  wonder  what  Commis- 
sioner Neslon  had  to  say  al)out  the  two 
immigration  officers  who  entered  onto 
a  property,  a  private  piece  of  property 
in  Idaho,  within  the  last  6  months. 
and  they  apprehended  and  handcuffed 
a  young  man  with  dark  eyes,  dark 
hair,  and  dark  skin  and  were  about  to 
take  him  off  until  the  rancher  stepped 
out  on  his  porch  with  his  .45  and  said. 
"You  either  let  that  boy  go  or  else  you 
are  going  to  get  it  right"— you  know 
where. 

This  is  what  is  in  question.  He  said. 
"You  dont  have  a  warrant  to  be  on 
this  property.  This  is  private  property. 
This  boy  was  out  in  the  corral,  and 
you  came  and  apprehended  him." 

He  said,  "You  dont  have  a  warrant. 
You  are  here  illegally.  Get  off  or  I'm 
going  to  blow  you  away." 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  the  gentle- 
man is  alluding  to.  What  we  ask  for  is 
respect  for  our  private  property,  and 
this  amendment  would  destroy  that  if 
it  were  passed. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  is  right.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  empha- 
sis early  on  in  this  debate  has  been  on 
the  fact  that  we  want  to  work  with 
civil  penalties,  and  that  we  want  to  try 
to  discourage  people  from  hiring  ille- 
gal aliens  or  illegal  workers. 

We  heard  again  and  again  state- 
ments on  the  matter  of  penalties.  It 
seems  inconsistent  to  me  that  we 
would  now  say.  "Yes.  but  we  are  not 
going  to  require  you  to  have  a  search 
warrant." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  High- 
towerI  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MohnariI. 

Mr.  MOUNARI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
throughout  the  course  of  the  debate 
in  the  last  couple  of  days  there  has 
l)een  a  great  deal  said  about  the  need 
for  greater  enforcement,  and  indeed 
there  have  been  amendments  offered 
to  provide  for  more  enforcement  offi- 
cers, and  it  was  said  that  we  need  to 
beef  up  law  enforcement  in  effect. 
Here,  by  virtue  of  the  amendment 
that  has  been  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  we  would  be 
doing  just  that. 

To  allow  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
to  continue  would  l)e  contrary  to  the 
overall  intent  of  the  legislation. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MazzoliI, 
the  prime  sponsor  of  the  bill,  get  up 
and  support  this  amendment.  Perhaps 
being  from  an  urban  area,  I  should 
apologize  for  getting  up  and  speaking 


in  favor  of  this  amendment,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  that  really  has  any 
bearing. 

The  present  law  allows  warrantless 
entry  onto  open  lands  by  all  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  the  execution  of 
their  duties. 
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The  intent  of  this  bill  as  I  see  it  is  to 
balance  constitutional  enforcement 
with  the  amnesty  provisions  of  the 
bill.  I  have  the  figures  that  have  been 
quoted,  indicating  that  a  warrant  re- 
quirement would  reduce  farm  and 
ranch  checks  to  one-tenth  of  our 
present  volume  and  cut  visits  to  con- 
struction sites  and  outdoor  operations 
by  one-third;  so  what  we  would  have 
would  be  a  significant  reduction  in  law 
enforcement  by  the  INS  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  presently 
stands. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to 
achieve  the  purposes  that  we  set  out 
to  do  in  this  immigration  bill,  this 
amendment  should  be  passed.  I  urge 
its  support. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  to 
strike  section  114  of  this  bill.  While  I 
can  appreciate  the  gentleman's  zeal  to 
stem  the  tide  of  illegal  immigration, 
there  are  better  ways  to  do  that  than 
to  deny  farm  workers  the  same  protec- 
tion against  search  and  seizure  that 
factory  workers  enjoy  at  their  place  of 
employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  dichotomy  exists  in 
current  law.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
states  that  people  have  a  right  "to  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers 
and  effects "  which,  in  the  case  of  an 
employer,  has  been  interpreted  to 
mean  his  place  of  business.  Yet.  on  the 
other  hand  the  courts— and  most  re- 
cently the  Supreme  Court— have  said 
that  law  enforcement  agents  do  not 
have  to  get  a  search  warrant  to  enter 
the  open  field"  of  an  agricultural  em- 
ployer, even  though  that  field  is.  in  a 
very  real  sense,  his  place  of  business. 
Those  arguing  the  Courts'  position 
make  the  claim  that  extending  search 
warrant  requirements  to  "open  fields" 
would  not  only  make  law  enforcement 
activities— including  the  apprehension 
of  illegal  aliens— more  difficult  but 
would  establish  a  precedent  for  other 
outdoor  areas.  However,  there  is  little 
evidence  to  suggest  that  a  'search 
warrant  "  requirement  would  inhibit 
law  enforcement  activities,  warrants 
could  be  obtained  quickly  and  easily 
over  the  phone  if  probable  cause  to 
issue  the  warrant  can  be  shown.  Fur- 
thermore, trying  to  compare  an  indi- 
vidual's lawn  with  an  "open  field"  is 
stretching  things  a  bit;  a  better  com- 
parison would  be  between  an  "open 
field"  which  is  producing  crops  and  an 
industrial  facility  which  is  producing 


consumer  goods.  In  that  context, 
please  note  that  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 114  refers  to  "farm  or  other  out- 
door operation"  not  to  just  any  field. 

With  respect  to  the  position  of  the 
courts,  and  especially  with  respect  to 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Oliver  against  United  States 
(1984),  one  further  point  needs  to  be 
made.  All  the  courts  have  said  is  that 
the  wording  of  the  Constitution  does 
not  necessarily  require  that  a  search 
warrant  be  obtained  before  an  open 
field  is  inspected.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  have  the  courts  said  that 
an  "open  fields"  search  warrant  re- 
quirement would  be  unconstitutional. 
Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the  courts 
have  done  nothing  that  would  inhibit 
the  right  of  Congress— oft  exercised  in 
the  past— to  provide  an  extra  degree  of 
protection  for  individual  rights  over 
and  above  that  which  is  currently  re- 
quired. Moreover,  in  this  case,  there  is 
a  very  good  reason  for  Congress  to 
provide  that  extra  element  of  protec- 
tion, namely  the  existence  of  an  in- 
equitable double  standard  that,  in  es- 
sence, says  that  farm  operators  are 
not  entitled  to  the  same  treatment 
under  the  law  that  factory  operators 
are. 

What  makes  the  existence  of  this 
double  standard  especially  significant 
is  that  H.R.  1510  as  reported  already 
contains  provisions  designed  to  punish 
employers  who  knowingly  hire  illegal 
aliens  and/or  who  fail  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  ensure  that  the  workers 
they  do  hire  are  indeed  legal.  Assum- 
ing those  employer  sanctions  provi- 
sions are  contained  in  the  final  version 
of  the  bill— as  I  expect  they  will  be— 
the  problem  that  opponents  of  section 
114  are  concerned  about  will  have 
been  dealt  with.  So  why  knock  out  sec- 
tion 114  which  simply  ensures  that  the 
INS  will  not  get  overzealous  in  its  en- 
forcement activities.  After  all.  the  INS 
will  still  be  able  to  check  people 
coming  to  and  from  the  open  field  in 
question  and.  if  it  has  good  reason  to 
believe  illegal  aliens  are  indeed  hiding 
in  that  field,  it  can  easily  get  a  search 
warrant.  Those  powers,  coupled  with 
the  sanctions  themselves,  should  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  wholesale  em- 
ployment of  illegal  aliens  in  agricul- 
tural operations. 

Speaking  of  whic)i.  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  only  15  percent  of  all  ille- 
gal aliens  are  estimated  to  be  working 
on  farms;  the  great  majority  of  illegals 
are  working  elsewhere,  on  premises 
that  the  INS  could  not  inspect  without 
a  warrant.  Thus,  this  amendment 
misses  the  mark  a  little.  More  to  the 
point,  it  jeopardizes  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  interests  on  which  this  bill  is 
based.  As  I  need  hardly  remind  my  col- 
leagues, more  than  a  few  groups  are 
concerned  that  the  employer  sanctions 
provisions  of  H.R.  1510  may  result  in  a 
pattern  of  discrimination  against  His- 


panic Americans.  Section  114,  howev- 
er, tends  to  mitigate  that  possibility  at 
least  insofar  as  agricultural  operations 
are  conoemed.  The  farm  operator  may 
still  be  worried  by  the  prospect  of 
hiring  an  Hispanic  but  at  least  he  or 
she  will  know  that  the  INS  will  need 
to  show  probable  cause  before  coming 
on  the  fields  to  check  Hispanic  work- 
ers out.  And  the  workers  will  have  less 
reason  to  fear  that  the  INS  might 
make  a  mistake  and  that  they  will  get 
in  trouble  by  accident. 

In  concluding  my  argtiments  for  re- 
tention of  section  114,  let  me  make 
two  final  points.  First  of  all,  when  the 
INS  and  other  law  enforcement  agents 
come  on  to  a  field  full  of  crops  in 
search  of  illegal  aliens  or  whatever,  it 
often  means  that  considerable  damage 
is  done  to  the  crops  and  property,  es- 
pecially if  a  chase  ensues.  That  has 
been  a  problem  in  southern  California 
and  I  expect  it  has  t>een  a  problem 
elsewhere.  Regardless  of  whether  ille- 
gal aliens  were  actually  found,  the 
farmowner  suffers  a  considerable  loss 
which  is  difficult  to  recover.  Thus,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  before  the  farmer, 
who  may  not  be  guilty  of  harboring  il- 
legals, is  subjected  to  those  searches. 
Rather  than  assuming  he  is  guilty,  the 
presumption  of  innocence  should  pre- 
vail and  an  'open  field  search  war- 
rsjit"  requirement  will  help  ensure 
that  it  does.  Also,  it  should  be  of  some 
comfort  to  anyone  who  might  be  am- 
nestied by  this  bill  and  who  wants  to 
work  on  a  farm  or  to  those  who  come 
here  under  whatever  temporary 
guestworker  program  might  be  estab- 
lished by  this  bill.  All  in  all,  the  pluses 
of  retaining  section  114  far  outweigh 
the  minuses  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  keep  it  in  the  bill  by  voting  no  on 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  18  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 

The  q^iestion  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  aimounces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


[Roll  No.  233] 

Aelcennui 

Duncan 

Kennelly 

Addabbo 

Durbln 

Kildee 

Akaka 

Dwyer 

Kindness 

Albosta 

Dymally 

Kleczka 

Alexander 

Dyson 

Kogovsek 

Anderson 

Eckart 

Kolter 

Andrews  (NO 

Edgar 

Kostmayer 

Andrews  (TX) 

Edwards  (AL) 

Kramer 

Annunzio 

Edwards  (CA) 

LaPalce 

Anthony 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lagomarsino 

Applegate 

Emerson 

Lantos 

Archer 

English 

Latta 

Aspin 

Erdreich 

Leach 

AuCoin 

Erlenbom 

Leath 

Badham 

Evans  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Barnard 

Evans  (ID 

Lehman  (FL) 

Barnes 

Fascell 

Leland 

Bartlett 

Fazio 

Lent 

Bateman 

Feighan 

Levin 

Bedell 

Fiedler 

Levine 

Beilenson 

Fields 

Levitas 

Bennett 

Fish 

Lewis  (CA) 

Bereuter 

Florio 

Lewis  (PL) 

Berman 

Poglietta 

Upinski 

Bethune 

Foley 

Livingston 

BeviU 

Ford  (MI) 

Uoyd 

Biaggi 

Ford  (TN) 

Loeffler 

Bilirakis 

Fowler 

Long  (LA) 

BlUey 

Frank 

Long  (MD) 

Boehlert 

Franklin 

Lott 

BOKKS 

Frenzel 

Lowery  (CA) 

Boland 

Frost 

Lowry  (WA) 

Boner 

Puqua 

Lujan 

Bonior 

Garcia 

Luken 

Bonker 

Gaydos 

Lundine 

Borski 

Gejdenson 

Lungren 

Bftsro 

Gekas 

Mack 

Boucher 

Gephardt 

MacKay 

Boxer 

Gibbons 

Madigan 

Breaux 

Oilman 

Markey 

Brltt 

Gingrich 

Marlenee 

Brook£ 

Glickman 

Marriott 

Broomfield 

Gonzalez 

Martin  (ID 

Brown  (CA) 

Goodling 

Martin  (NO 

Brown  (CO) 

Gore 

Martinez 

BroyhlU 

Gradison 

Matsui 

Bryant 

Gramm 

Mavroules 

Burton  (CA) 

Gray 

Ma77.nli 

Byron 

Green 

McCain 

Campbell 

Guarini 

McCandless 

Carney 

Gunderson 

McCloskey 

Carper 

Hall  (IN) 

McCollum 

Can- 

Hall  (OH) 

McCurdy 

Chandler 

Hall.  Ralph 

McDade 

Chappell 

Hall.  Sam 

McEwen 

Chappie 

Hamilton 

McGrath 

Cheney 

Hammerschmidt  McHugh 

Clay 

Hance 

McKeman 

Cllnger 

Hansen  (UT) 

McKinney 

Coats 

Harkin 

McNulty 

Coelho 

Harrison 

Mica 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hartnett 

Michel 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hatcher 

Mikulski 

Collins 

Hawkins 

Miller  (OH) 

Conte 

Hayes 

Mineta 

Conyers 

Hefner 

Minish 

Cooper 

Heftel 

Mitchell 

Corcoran 

Hertel 

Molinari 

Coughlin 

Hightower 

Mollohan 

Courter 

Hiler 

Montgomery 

Coyne 

Hillis 

Moody 

Craig 

Holt 

Moore 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hopkins 

Moorhead 

Crane.  Philip 

Horton 

Morrison  (CT) 

Crockett 

Howard 

Morrison  (WA) 

D' Amours 

Hoyer 

Mrazek 

Daniel 

Hubbard 

Murphy 

Dannemeyer 

Huckaby 

Murtha 

Darden 

Hughes 

Myers 

Daschle 

Hunter 

Natcher 

Daub 

Hutto 

Nelson 

Davis 

Hyde 

Nichols 

de  la  Garza 

Ireland 

Nielson 

Dellums 

Jacobs 

Nowak 

Derrick 

Jeffords 

O'Brien 

DeWlne 

Johnson 

Oakar 

Dickinson 

Jones  (NO 

Obey 

Dicks 

Jones  (OK) 

Olin 

Dixon 

Jones  (TN) 

Ortiz 

Donnelly 

Kaptur 

Ottinger 

Dorgan 

Kasich 

Owens 

Dowdy 

Kastenmeier 

Oxley 

Downey 

Kazen 

Packard 

Dreier 

Kemp 

Panetta 

Parris 

Schaefer 

Taylor 

Pashayan 

Scheuer 

Thomas  (CA) 

Patman 

Schneider 

Thomas  (GA) 

Patterson 

Schroeder 

Torres 

Paul 

Schulze 

Torricelli 

Pease 

Schumer 

Towns 

Penny 

Seiberllng 

Traxler 

Pepper 

Sharp 

Udall 

Perkins 

Shaw 

Valentine 

Petri 

Shelby 

Vander  Jagt 

Pickle 

Shumway 

Vandergriff 

Porter 

Shuster 

Vento 

Price 

Sikorski 

Volkmer 

Pritchard 

Siljander 

Vucanovich 

Pursell 

Skeen 

Walgren 

Quillen 

Skelton 

Walker 

Rahall 

Slattery 

Watkins 

Rangel 

Smith  (FL) 

Weaver 

Ratchford 

Smith  (lA) 

Weber 

Ray 

Smith  (NE) 

Weiss 

Regula 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wheat 

Reid 

Smith.  Denny 

Whitehurst 

Richardson 

Smith.  Robert 

Whitley 

Ridge 

Snowe 

Whittaker 

Rinaldo 

Snyder 

Whitten 

Ritter 

Solarz 

Williams  (MT) 

Roberts 

Solomon 

Williams  (OH) 

Robinson 

Spence 

Wilson 

Rodino 

Sprat  t 

Winn 

Roe 

St  Germain 

Wirth 

Roemer 

Staggers 

Wise 

Rogers 

Stangeland 

Wolf 

Rose 

Stenholm 

Wolpe 

Rostenkowski 

Stokes 

Wortley 

Roth 

Stratton 

Wright 

Roukema 

Studds 

Wyden 

Rowland 

Stump 

Wylie 

Roybal 

Sundquist 

Yates 

Rudd 

Swift 

Yatron 

Russo 

Synar 

Young  (AK) 

Sabo 

Tallon 

Young  (MO) 

Savage 

Tauke 

Zschau 

Sawyer 

Tauzin 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Four  hundred  and 
ten  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  will  be  a  5- 
minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  133,  noes 
285,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  234] 


AYES-133 

Alexander 

Dwyer 

Johnson 

Anthony 

Eckart 

Kasich 

Applegate 

Edwards  (AL) 

Kindness 

Archer 

Erlenbom 

LaFalce 

Aspin 

Evans  (lA) 

Leach 

Bedell 

Fascell 

Lehman  (FL) 

Beilenson 

Fields 

Livingston 

Bereuter 

Pish 

Lott 

Bethune 

Frank 

Lujan 

Boehlert 

Franklin 

Madigan 

Boland 

Frenzel 

Mazzoli 

Borski 

Gibbons 

McCollum 

Boucher 

Gradison 

McGrath 

Carper 

Green 

McKinney 

Chandler 

Guarini 

McNulty 

dinger 

Gunderson 

Mica 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hamilton 

Michel 

Conte 

Harkin 

Miller  (OH) 

Cooper 

Harrison 

Minish 

Corcoran 

Hertel 

Moakley 

Coughlin 

Hopkins 

Molinari 

D'Amours 

Howard 

Mollohan 

Daub 

Hughes 

Moody 

DeWine 

Hunter 

Moore 

Dingell 

Hutto 

Mrazek 

Donnelly 

Hyde 

Murtha 

Duncan 

Jeffords 

Nelson 
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Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Obey 

Olln 

Oxley  I 

Parris 

Patterson 

Prase 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Recula 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alboeta 

Anderson 

Andrews  <  NC  i 

Andrews  I TX) 

Annunzio 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bart  let  t 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biasgi 

Bllirakis 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britl 

Brooks 

Broorofield 

Brown  <  CA  i 

Brown  iCO) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  ( CA  i 

Burton  (INi 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Dardcn 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Edgar 
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Roe 

Roslenkowski 

Roth 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Smith  <IAi 

Smith  iNJi 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

NOES- 285 

Edwards  i  CA  > 

Edwards  i  OK  i 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  <IL> 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Florio 

Foglietla 

Foley 

Ford  I  Mil 

Ford  I TN  i 

Fowler 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garna 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glirkman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Gregg 

Hall  'IN) 

Hall  (OHi 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  I  UTi 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heflel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hlllls 

Holt 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jones  (NCi 

Jones  I  OK  i 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leath 

Lehman  iCAi 

Leland 

licnt 


St  rat ton 

Sundqulst 

Tauke 

TomcelU 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

WiUon 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Yatron 

Young  ( AK I 


Levin 

Levine 

Levllas 

Lewis  ( CA  I 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Loetfler 

Long (LA  I 

Long  (MD> 

Lowery  (CA< 

Lowry  <  WA ' 

LukPn 

Lundinr 

Lungren 

Mack 

MarKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Married 

Martin  i  IL' 

Martin  ( NC ' 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

McCain 

McCandless 

McClaskpy 

McCurdy 

McUade 

McEwen 

McHuKh 

McKeman 

Mikulski 

Miller  'CAi 

Mmela 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  ( CT  i 

Morruson  ( WA  i 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Niel&on 

Ortiz 

Ollinger 

Owens 

Packard 

Panel  la 

Pashayan 

Palman 

Paul 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Rangel 

Ralchford 

Rpid 

Richard.son 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Robe  rus 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Savage 


Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Slljander 

Skeen 

Skellon 

Slattery 

Smith  (FLi 

Smith  (NEi 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratl 


Bates 

Conable 

Early 

F'erraro 

Flippo 


Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Sludds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergrift 

Walker 

Waikins 

NOT  VOTING 

Hansen  ilD) 
Jenkins 
Marlin  (NY  > 
Neal 
Oberslar 


Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehursl 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 

-15 
Sensenbretmer 
Shannon 
Simon 
Sisisky 
Young IFL) 


The    Clerk    will 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    19  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DE  LA 
GARZA 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
19  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DE  LA  Garza]  desire  to  offer 
amendment  No.  19? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The    CHAIRMAN 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  19  offered  by  Mr.  de  la 
Garza:  Page  24.  after  line  8.  insert  the  fol- 
lowinK  new  section  (and  conform  the  table 
of  contents  accordingly): 

LIABILITY      OF      OWNERS      AND      OPERATORS  OF 

INTERNATIONAL   BRIDGES   AND   TOLL   ROADS  TO 

PREVENT      THE      IJNAUTHORIZED      LANDING  OF 
ALIENS 

Sec.  115.  Section  271  (8  U.S.C  1321)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

(c)(1)  No  person  described  in  subsection 
(a)  who  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  such  person  has 
acted  diligently  and  reasonably  to  fulfill  the 
duty  imposed  by  such  subsection  shall  be 
liable  for  the  penalty  described  in  such  sub- 
section, notwithstanding  the  failure  of  such 
person  to  prevent  the  unauthorized  landing 
of  any  alien. 

(2)(A)  At  the  request  of  any  owner  or  op- 
erator of  any  international  bridge  or  toll 
road  described  in  subsection  (a),  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  inspect  any  facility  estab- 
lished, or  any  method  utilized,  at  a  point  of 
entry  into  the  United  States  by  such  owner 
or  operator  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  subsection  (a).  The  Attorney  General 
shall  approve  any  such  facility  or  method 
(for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  prescribe)  which  the  Attorney 
General  determines  is  satisfactory  for  such 
purpose. 

(B)  Proof  that  any  owner  or  operator  has 
diligently  maintained  any  facility,  or  uti- 
lized any  method,  which  has  lieen  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  (within  the  period  for  which  such 
approval  is  effective)  shall  be  prima  facie 


evidence  that  such  owner  or  operator  acted 
diligently  and  reasonably  to  fulfill  the  duty 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  paragraph  (1)).". 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  deals  with  interna- 
tional bridges  and  toll  roads  on  the 
border  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, we  used  their  language  so 
that  the  bridges  and  toll  roads  may  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  ves- 
sels and  aircraft,  so  that  all  would  be 
treated  alike. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  have  examined  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  find  it  meritorious 
and  will  support  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  We  would  be  happy 
to  accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  19  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
20  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Coleman]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  20? 

Amendment  No.  21  is  in  order. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli] 
rise? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise, 
for  just  a  moment,  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  to  discuss  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  the  re- 
mainder of  the  nights  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me.  first  of  all,  congratulate  the 
House.  We  appreciate  all  the  patience 
and  the  attention.  It  has  been  a  long, 
grueling  time,  and  I  salute  the  men 
and  women  of  the  House  for  having 
carefully  assessed  the  situation  and 
for  their  attendance  and  for  their 
hard  work. 

We  have  reached  the  point  of  6 
o'clock  tonight,  and  I  would  like  to 
perhaps  consider  what  might  be  the 
remainder  of  tonight's  business.  We 
have  reached,  as  a  result  of  reaching 
amendment  No.  21.  which  will  be  of- 


fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ottinger],  the  section  on 
adjudication  and  asylum.  We  have 
completed  the  employer  sanction  sec- 
tions, as  the  gentleman  and  ladies 
know,  we  have  completed  fraud  and 
misuse  of  documents,  we  have  com- 
pleted the  section  on  unlawful  trans- 
portation, we  have  talked  about  the 
warrantless  entry,  and  now  we  are  in 
that  section  dealing  with  adjudication 
of  the  question  of  asylum  and  refugee 
status.  We  have  21,  22,  23 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  remind  the  gentleman  that,  on 
amendment  No.  20,  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Coleman], 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  appeared. 
The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
we  dispose  of  amendment  No.  20  right 
now?  "The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Coleman], 
amendment  No.  20,  is  agreeable  to  the 
minority  and  the  majority  side. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  20  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COLEMAN 
OF  TEXAS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Colebian]  desire 
to  offer  amendment  No.  20? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Yes.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  tett  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  20  offered  by  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas:  Page  24,  after  line  8,  insert 
the  following  new  section  (and  insert  a  cor- 
respondinc  item  in  the  table  of  contents): 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION  LAWS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  115^  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  the  Immigration  laws  of  the  United 
States  sh6uld  be  enforced  vigorously  and 
uniformly;  and 

(2)  in  the  enforcement  of  such  laws,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  take  due  and  delil>- 
erate  actions  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
constitutional  rights,  personal  safety,  and 
human  dignity  of  United  States  citizens  and 
aliens. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  provides  for  fair 
and  impartial  enforcement  of  our  im- 
migration laws.  It  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  immigration  laws 
of  the  United  States  should  be  en- 
forced vigorously  and  uniformly;  and 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  take  due  and 
deliberate  actions  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  constitutional  rights,  per- 
sonal safety,  and  human  dignity  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  aliens  alike. 

This  is  an  antidiscrimination  state- 
ment intended  to  help  address  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  implementation  of 
H.R.  1510  in  particular  and  the  immi- 
gration laws  of  our  country  in  general. 

The  specter  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Services'  operation  jobs 
is  fresh  tn  the  minds  of  many  of  my 
constituents   along   the   border.   This 


was  an  organized  series  of  raids  on  dif- 
ferent workplaces  across  the  country 
which  resulted  in  the  arrests  of  thou- 
sands of  undocumented  workers.  It  un- 
fortunately resulted  in  the  arrests  of 
American  citizens  who  appeared  to  en- 
forcement authorities  to  be  undocu- 
mented because  of  their  appearances 
or  language  difficulties.  Business 
owners  and  their  patrons  complained 
of  harassment  in  the  process.  These 
incidents,  reported  around  the  coun- 
try, raise  serious  questions  of  civil 
rights  violations  and  due  process  guar- 
antees. 

There  is  a  litany  of  horror  stories  in- 
volving the  arrests  and  detention  of 
undocumented  aliens  and  their  fami- 
lies. American  citizens  and  undocu- 
mented persons  alike  have  been  sub- 
ject to  humiliation,  fear,  duress,  and 
embarrassment.  A  recently  publicized 
case  in  California  of  a  child,  a  legal 
resident  of  the  United  States,  being 
mistakenly  deported  to  Mexico,  is  not 
an  isolated  incident. 

In  addition,  two  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions handed  down  April  17  give  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice wide  latitude  in  searching  for  and 
arresting  undocumented  aliens.  In 
Oliver  against  United  States,  the 
Court  reaffirmed  its  position  on  war- 
rantless searches  of  open  fields.  In  an- 
other case,  INS  against  Delgado,  the 
Court  upheld  the  legality  of  factory 
searches  based  on  warrants  with  only 
general  information.  Under  the  prece- 
dent set  by  these  two  cases,  American 
citizens  have  a  very  good  chance  of 
being  detained  against  their  will. 

All  these  examples  underscore  the 
necessity  of  insuring  that  our  civil  lib- 
erties are  not  trampled  upon. 

Some  may  say  that  this  amendment 
is  not  necessary.  This  feeling,  however, 
is  not  supported  by  past  abuses  and 
history  of  unequal  treatment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  majority 
table  have  examined  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  It  is  meritorious,  and  we 
accept  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  be  happy  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  20  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  21  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OTTINGER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
21  is  in  order  at  this  time. 


Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ottinger]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  21? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Yes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  21  offered  by  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger: Page  35,  line  5,  insert  ",  statutes,  or 
treaties"  after  "Constitution". 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  I  will  get  addi- 
tional time  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  once  again  like  to  discuss  with 
the  House  the  remainder  of  tonight's 
program. 

We  have  now  reached  the  Ottinger 
amendment,  amendment  No.  21.  We 
have  eight  amendments,  which  would 
lead  us  out  of  title  II  into  title  III. 
There  are  eight  amendments,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky would  at  this  point  be  inclined 
to  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  com- 
plete our  work  on  these  amendments 
by  perhaps  8  o'clock  and  give  reasona- 
ble time  for  adequate  debate. 

I  would,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
like  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger] 
yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  be 
concluded  on  amendments  numbered 
21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  and  28  at  8 
o'clock.  I  might  suggest  that  some  of 
those  amendments  are  acceptable  to 
the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  ap- 
pears to  me— and  I  certainly  respect 
the  efforts  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
make  to  move  this  bill,  and  I  want  to 
see  it  moved  as  much  as  he  does— it 
might  be  prudent  to  see  how  this  goes 
for  a  little  while  before  that  limitation 
is  imposed.  If  we  are  moving  along  ex- 
peditiously—this  Member  has  two 
amendments  among  those— and  I 
would  have  no  objection;  but  if  we  get 
hung  up  on  the  first  one,  it  could  be 
impeding.  I  would  prefer  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  refrain  for  a  while. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  in  deference  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  who  has  been 
such  a  great  help  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  on  this  bill,  let  me 
withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, with  this  observation:  At  about 
7  o'clock,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky will  reassess  the  situation. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ottinger]. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  perfecting  amendment  to  correct 
an  inequity  in  the  bill  pertaining  to 
the  right  of  refugees  and  alien.s  to 
bring  class  action  suits  for  review  of 
orders  of  deportation,  exclusion  and 
asylum. 

Existing  law  provides  for  class  action 
jurisdiction  where  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  violations  of  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  Stales  is  al- 
leged." H.R.  1510.  as  adopted  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  dropped  the 
words  "or  laws."  although  it  is  unclear 
from  the  committees  report  why  that 
important  phrase  was  dropped. 

After  reporting  the  bill,  the  commit 
tee's  intent  of  preserving  asylum-seek- 
ers' access  to  the  courts  was  inadvert- 
ently stymied  by  a  decision  in  the  II th 
circuit  court   regarding  the  rights  of 
aliens.  The   11th  circuits  decision   in 
Jean  against  Nelson,  stated  that  ex 
cludable  aliens  "have  no  constitutional 
rights  with   respect   to  their  applica 
tions      for     admission,      asylum,      or 
parole.  "   Furthermore,   the  court   dis- 
avowed "any  language  used  by  (previ- 
ous) courts  that  might  be  read  to  sug- 
gest that  excludable  aliens  have  con- 
stitutional    rights     under     the     fifth 
amendment  with  regard  to  such  appli 
cations. " 

This  decision  makes  it  virtually  im- 
possible to  bring  any  class  action  suits 
on  l)ehalf  of  asylum  seekers  under  the 
bill:  The  bill  would  allow  class  actions 
only  in  the  case  of  constitutional  viola- 
tions which  the  courts  have  deter- 
mined no  longer  apply  to  aliens,  a  no- 
win  situation.  This  inequity  is  easily 
remedied  by  restoring  the  original  lan- 
guage which  permits  class  actions  for 
violations  of  U.S.  laws  or  treaties  as 
well  as  the  Constitution. 

While  class  action  cases  have  been 
relatively  few.  they  have  provided 
relief  to  thousands  of  asylum  seekers, 
most  recently  Salvadorans  and  Hai- 
tians. For  instance,  a  recent  class 
action  suit  on  behalf  of  Salvadorans 
successfully  challenged  INS  border 
patrol  practices  of  "physicial  and  psy- 
chological coercion"  designed  to  force 
Salvadorans  to  give  up  their  asylum 
claims  and  "voluntarily  "  return  to  El 
Salvador.  It  is  crucial  that  this  role  of 
the  Federal  courts  in  assuring  fair  con 
sideration  for  asylum  seekers  be  main 
tained. 

Significantly,  the  11th  circuit  divi- 
sion, while  denying  constitutional  re- 
course to  asylum-seekers,  recognized 
that   courts    have    "the    authority    to 
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review  the  decisions  of  executive  offi- 
cials in  the  immigration  area  to  ensure 
that  they  have  exercised  their  discre- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
statutes,  regulations  and  the  an- 
nounced policies  of  their  agencies.  " 
They  emphasized  that,  in  the  context 
of  class  actions  under  present  law.  the 
"courts  are  not  powerless  to  act  when 
government  officials  have  either  failed 
to  exercise  their  discretion  or  abused 
it  by  acting  outside  the  scope  of  their 
disputed  authority."  Thus,  the  court 
ruled  that  the  source  of  an  alien's 
claim  to  fair  consideration  is  not  con- 
stitutional, but  statutory. 

Given  the  importance  of  protecting 
the  rights  of  those  seeking  legitimate 
refuge  in  the  United  States,  it  is  cru- 
cial to  provide  for  class  action  jurisdic- 
tion expressly  for  violations  of  law  in 
view  of  the  above-cited  decision.  If 
aliens  are  to  receive  fair  consideration 
under  our  immigration  laws,  it  is  es- 
sential to  maintain  effective  access  to 
a  Federal  forum  to  vindicate  injus- 
tices. My  amendment  would  preserve 
the  available  of  class  action  jurisdic- 
tion to  prevent  the  misapplication  or 
abuse  of  our  immigration  laws,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

D  1810 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  class 
actions  save  the  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions that  bring  these  actions  vast 
amounts  of  money  and  save  the  Gov- 
ernment vast  amounts  of  money  be- 
cause if  these  cases  have  to  be  brought 
individually  for  the  thousands  of 
people  who  may  be  affected  in  a  par- 
ticular class.  It  will  really  be  an  undue 
burden  on  the  court  and  undue  ex- 
pense to  the  judicial  system. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  great 
problems  that  we  have  today  in  the 
whole  area  of  asylum  and  adjudica- 
tions deals  with  the  opportunities  for 
lengtherung  and  carrying  on  the  proc- 
ess instead  of  getting  to  a  final  resolu 
tion. 

We  have  170.000-plus  cases  back- 
logged  today  of  asylum  seekers  in  our 
structure.  The  bill,  as  it  is  now  struc- 
tured, attempts  to  get  at  some  of  the 
mechanical  problems  of  dealing  with 
this.  It  sets  up  an  administrative  law- 
judge  system  and  a  U.S.  Immigration 
Board  to  try  to  expedite  the  handling 
of  both  the  asylum  cases  and  the  rou- 
tine exclusion  and  deportation  mat 
ters. 

The  backlog  problems  that  we  see 
often  come  from  class  action  suits 
where  individuals  get  involved  in 
groups  to  bring  about  a  delay  in  the 
process.  Whenever  you  have  a  class 
action  suit,  it  stops  the  entire  adjudi- 
cation process  dead  in  its  tracks.  Con- 
trary to  what  the  gentleman  offering 
this  amendment  says,  this  Meml)er  is 
convinced,  and  so  the  statistics  indi- 
cate, that  the  process  is  slowed  down 


by  the  class  action  suit;  that  it  would 
be  far  preferable  for  us  to  allow  the  in- 
dividual to  proceed  with  all  of  his 
rights  intact,  which  he  or  she  would 
have  whether  this  amendment  carries 
or  not.  or  whether  there  were  any 
class  actions  in  the  bill  or  not.  with 
the  normal  procedures  that  exist. 

There  are  in  the  bill  procedures  for 
habeas  corpus  protections  and  for 
multiparty  suits  in  the  habeas  corpus 
area  which  has  been  a  traditional  area 
for  gaining  relief  for  those  who  feel 
they  have  been  wrongfully  detained 
which  fact  was  the  primary  thrust  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  litigation  that  has 
been  going  on  dealing  with  the  Haitian 
group.  That  is  still  in  this  legislation; 
it  is  an  entirely  separate  procedure 
which  can  be  used  and  would  be  used. 
On  the  other  hand,  class  actions,  as  I 
say.  by  nature,  stop  the  entire  process, 
they  clog  up  the  works.  So  when  the 
committee  considered  this,  though 
this  Member  opposed  class  actions 
being  allowed  at  all  into  the  bill,  the 
committee  allowed  them  only  under  a 
very,  very  narrow  range  of  consider- 
ation and  conditions. 

One  of  those  was  that  the  actions 
had  to  be  involved  with  a  challenge  to 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  That  is  the  very  first 
thing.  I  think  whatever  else  that  you 
say  about  it.  that  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient to  maintaining  this,  if  it  is  to  be 
maintained  in  the  bill. 

To  broaden  it.  as  the  gentleman 
would  do,  to  include  statutes  and  trea- 
ties and  so  on.  allows  for  a  lot  of  play- 
ful tactics  that  might  delay  the  proc- 
ess. Again,  it  is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems we  have,  we  are  too  litigious;  we 
have  got  too  much  litigation  going  on. 
We  have  too  many  multiple  layers  in 
this  whole  structure  today  that  has 
caused  us  this  kind  of  delay  and  this 
kind  of  backlog. 

In  the  process  as  well,  the  committee 
amendment  right  now  would  restrict 
very  narrowly  the  use  of  class  action 
suits  until  the  exhaustion  of  adminis- 
trative remedies  occur.  Only  in  very 
rare  cases,  and  that  is  where  constitu- 
tional issues  arise  and  certain  other 
conditions  are  met.  can  someone  bring 
a  class  action  suit  under  the  bill  as  it 
now  reads. 

If  the  gentleman's  amendment  goes 
through,  as  I  understand  it.  that  ex- 
haustion of  administrative  remedies 
will  also  disappear  as  a  prerequisite 
for  those  things  where  there  is  statu- 
tory basis  and  there  are  treaty  bases. 
So  we  could  have  many  more  class 
action  suits  than  would  be  allowed 
under  the  bill  as  it  now  reads.  It  is  this 
proliferation  that  bothers  the 
Member;  compels  him  to.  in  this  case, 
this  Member,  to  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's effort  to  broaden  the  class 
action  provisions  of  this  particular  bill. 
In  fact,  with  the  next  amendment  that 
will  be  coming  up,  I  intend  to  offer 


portions  of  that  amendment  which 
would  strike  the  entire  class  action 
proceedings  from  this  bill  as  redun- 
dant and  unnecessary  altogether. 

Certainly  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
class  actions,  they  ought  to  be  kept  at 
a  minimum  in  the  area  where  they  are 
now,  which  is  the  area  of  constitution- 
al concern,  which  is  the  area  where 
the  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  has 
placed  them  in  a  very  narrow  perspec- 
tive. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  certainly 
concur  in  what  the  gentleman  has 
said. 

When  we  had  our  long  deliberations, 
really  over  4  years,  this  was  one  of  the 
more  vefflng  elements,  and  I.  in  my 
own  time,  will  describe  to  the  House 
the  olympian  efforts  made  by  this  sub- 
committee to  encompass  the  rights  of 
these  individuals  to  test  legal  remedies 
and  to  have  protections.  I  will  detail 
specifically  the  laundry  list  of  ele- 
ments which  we  put  in  the  bill  at  the 
request  of  all  numbers  of  groups. 

The  gentleman  is  exactly  correct;  we 
could  not  in  our  feeling,  which  was 
bolstered  by  years  of  hearings,  extend 
and  expand  the  rights  of  appeal  and 
all  of  the  other  testing  activities  be- 
cause to  do  would  add  further  to  the 
gridlock,  and  as  the  gentleman  and  I 
very  well  know,  you  have  140,000  or 
160,000  of  the  cases  pending,  grid- 
locked  while  events  are  playing  out 
and  we  need  to  move  the  cases  alohg. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York's 
amendment  does  not  help  us  move 
that  process  along,  and  I  support  the 
gentleman  in  opposing  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MCCOLLUM.  Reclaiming  my 
time  for  a  moment,  the  chairman 
knows  these  figures  change.  We  are 
now  up  to  170,000  asylum  claims.  The 
chairman  worked  so  hard  and  diligent- 
ly on  this  section  of  the  bill,  it  has  re- 
ceived a  lot  less  attention  than  other 
sections  of  the  bill  have,  and  yet  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  importance  here.  If 
we  really  are  going  to  regain  control  of 
our  borders  it  is  essential  that  we  look 
at  the  adjudication  section  and  make 
it  expeditious  and  speedy. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  to  answer  some 
questions  so  I  could  understand  this 
issue  better. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  questions. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Under  present  law,  as 
I  imderstand  it,  we  authorize  class 
action  suits  in  asylum  eases,  based  on 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  violations  of 
both  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  our  im- 
migration statutes;  is  that  correct? 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  There  are  court 
decisions  which  have  allowed  class 
action  suits  to  go  forward.  I  know  of 
no  statutory  authorization  of  those 
suits  under  this  particular  bill,  under 
this  particular  law,  although  there  is  a 
general  statute  on  class  actions  that 
have  been  interpreted  broadly  by  the 
courts  to  encompass  all  kinds  of  meas- 
ures of  things. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  thrust  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  to  pre- 
serve those  decisions  which  take  the 
general  class  action  statute  and  apply 
it  into  this  situation? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Well  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  make  a  change  in  the 
bill  as  it  now  exists,  as  I  understand  it, 
to  expand  from  the  narrow  constitu- 
tional basis  that  is  in  the  bill  to  add  in 
the  statutory  and  treaty  area.  I  am  not 
at  all  convinced  you  can  bring  treaties 
in  under  any  present  law.  This  bill 
that  we  have  crafted  says  the  proce- 
dures here  of  administrative  law 
judges.  U.S.  Immigration  Board,  and 
the  review  procedures  in  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  and  so  on,  shall  be 
the  sole  and  exclusive  procedure  for 
judicial  review.  We  allow  habeas 
corpus  and  so  on. 

What  the  bill  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
make  sure  that  this  highly  abused 
area  from  a  litigious  standpoint  is  nar- 
rowed more  so  than  other  areas  of  the 
law  might  be,  particularly  for  class  ac- 
tions because  we  have  such  a  demand 
on  the  system. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  amendment,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  body  un- 
derstand the  amendment,  it  simply 
carries  the  right  of  class  actions  which 
exists  under  present  law  and  continues 
it.  The  bill  seeks  to  diminish  that  right 
in  these  asylum  cases.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  pretty  compelling  reason 
before  we  want  to  diminish  the  rights 
in  these  cases,  and  I  also  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  efficiency  of  the  whole 
system  is  not  protected  by  allowing  on 
siignificant  violations  over  a  broad  cat- 
egory of  individuals  of  our  immigra- 
tion statutes  a  chance  to  initiate  a 
challenge  to  that  on  a  group  basis 
through  a  class  action  suit  rather  than 
encouraging  the  individual  case-by- 
case  exhaustion  of  administrative  rem- 
edies which  will  in  the  end  result  in 
the  same  litigation,  great  deal  more 
expense,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  One  aspect  that 
the  gentleman  overlooks  is  the  fact 
that  the  bill  protects  the  right  from 
multiparty  sort  of  class-type  actions 
imder   habeas   corpus,    which    is   the 


bulk  of  the  problems  that  most  people 
have.  That  is  the  detention  question  if 
you  are  retained  unconstitutionally 
against  your  rights.  It  seems  to  this 
Member  that  would  be  the  most  expe- 
ditious method  of  allowing  everything 
to  proceed  but  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ing for  those  grievous  cases  of  consti- 
tutional violation  to  be  protected  and 
on  a  multiple  party  basis. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  either  the  amendment  does  not 
particularly  add  anything,  and  there- 
fore it  is  hard  for  me  to  understand 
why  the  committee  would  oppose  the 
continuance  of  the  right  to  class  ac- 
tions that  exists  under  present  law,  or 
it  is  some  significant  diminution  of  the 
rights  of  these  people  in  which  case  I 
think  the  amendment  should  be  sup- 
ported and  the  bill  before  us  changed. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  What  the  gentle- 
man says  is  just  absolutely  inaccurate. 
In  this  bill,  on  page  53  of  H.R.  1510  it 
says  "Nothing  in  this  section  shall  pre- 
clude a  class  action  under  section  279 
or  under  section  1331  of  title  XXVIII 
of  U.S.  Code  where,  (a)  the  action  al- 
leges a  pattern  of  practice  of  violations 
of  provisions  of  the  Constitution." 

D  1820 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  was  discuss- 
ing that  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  was  read- 
ing from  that. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  And  the  existing 
law  says,  "Constitutional  laws  of  the 
United  States,"  and  the  gentleman 
said  there  was  no  such  provision  in  the 
law.  That  is  what  section  279  says. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  We  are  not  talking 
about  that.  The  gentleman  is  reading 
from  what  is  in  this  bill,  and  I  was  re- 
ferring back,  as  I  did  in  the  discussion 
with  the  gentleman  from  California, 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  class  action 
laws  that  exist  that  courts  have  inter- 
preted that  encompass  broad  areas. 

One  of  the  things,  though,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  that 
bothers  this  Member  that  is  now  in 
the  bill— and  we  put  it  in  here  a  little 
bit  ago— that  would  be  broadened  by 
what  the  gentleman  is  attempting  to 
do,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  courts 
have  required  in  interpreting  class 
action  suits  that  you  have  to  exhaust 
your  administrative  remedies  in  fact, 
especially  in  statutory  areas,  and  that 
would  be  broadened  by  what  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  is  attempting  to 
do. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  We  do  absolutely 
nothing  to  exhaustion  of  the  remedies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Herman]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Herman  was 
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allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  back  to  existing  law.  We  do  abso- 
lutely nothing  whatsoever  with  re- 
spect to  the  requirement  for  exhaust- 
ing administrative  remedies.  All  we  do 
is  to  put  back  in  what  this  committee 
took  out.  and  that  is  that  the  action 
can  allege  a  pattern  of  practice  or  vio- 
lation of  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  way  the  existing  law  reads. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  something  here. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MCCOLX.UM.  The  existing  law. 
as  this  gentleman  understands  it.  is 
that  you  may  have  class  action  suits 
on  a  variety  of  things  under  the  stat- 
utes that  are  cited  here,  that  the  gen- 
tleman just  read,  but  you  must  ex- 
haust your  administrative  remedies. 

When  this  committee  came  along 
and  made  the  exception  for  the  Con- 
stitution that  was  put  in  here  and  nar- 
rowed the  whole  process  dowTi.  we  also 
allowed  for  certain  exceptions  around 
the  exhaustion  of  the  administrative 
remedies. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  did  not  strike 
those  provisions.  Those  are  still  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  No;  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting the  gentleman  struck  those 
provisions  from  the  bill.  What  bothers 
me  is  that  you  are  broadening  current 
existing  law  by  folding  in  this  amend- 
ment onto  the  bill,  statutory  and 
treaty  provisions,  which  under  current 
law  you  could  not  get  at  in  a  class 
action  suit  until  you  had  exhausted 
the  administrative  remedies,  whereas 
under  this  bill  you  are  allowed  not  to 
have  to  exhaust  those  administrative 
remedies  if  you  have  a  constitutional 
question.  And  that  is  the  distinction 
that  I  think  needs  to  be  made. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Well,  we  do  not 
affect  existing  law  with  respect  to  the 
exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies 
one  bit.  All  we  do  is  to  cite  that  the 
class  actions  can  be  brought  as  exists 
under  existing  law,  either  under  the 
Constitution,  which  has  now  been 
knocked  out  by  the  courts,  or  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  says  he  would  like  to 
get  rid  of  all  class  actions,  so  he  is 
being  consistent  in  leaving  only  class 
actions  in  an  area  where  the  courts 
say  there  will  t>e  no  class  actions.  I 
happen  to  think  class  actions  are  a 
very  important  protection,  and  we 
should  not  complicate  the  purpose  of 
the  law;  we  should  simplify  it. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  are  getting 
near  the  end  of  the  debate  on  this 
amendment.  It  is  an  intricate  question, 
but  I  believe  the  committee's  bill  is 
the  preferable  approach. 

Let  me  just  reflect  on  this.  It  was 
not  inadvertently  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  dropped  the  term,  "or 
laws.  "  from  the  scope  of  class  action. 
It  was  done  on  purpose,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  pointed  out 
why. 

In  return  for  dropping  "or  laws."  we 
expanded  the  opportunity  for  having 
certain  appeals  before  the  administra- 
tive remedies  were  final.  But  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  earlier  statements.  I 
would  like  to  reflect  for  just  a  moment 
on  exactly  what  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  has  produced  H.R. 
1510.  has  included  in  this  bill  in  the 
area  of  asylum  and  adjudication,  pro- 
visions which  were  sponsored  by  vari- 
ous civil  liberties  and  human  rights 
groups  and  which  we  think  protect  the 
rights  of  the  individuals  who  are  seek- 
ing asylum  in  this  Nation. 

First,  we  create  independent  admin- 
istrative officers  by  removing  immigra- 
tion judges  who  currently  hear  these 
matters  from  the  Immigration  Service, 
and  by  replacing  the  Board  of  Immi- 
gration Appeals,  who  currently  are 
members  who  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Attorney  General,  we  replace  that 
with  the  U.S.  Immigration  Board,  an 
independent  agency  appointed  by  the 
President  serving  for  6-year  terms. 
Members  can  only  be  removed  for 
cause. 

Our  bill  requires  special  administra- 
tive law  judges  who  are  especially 
trained  to  hear  these  questions  of 
asylum.  So  we  in  effect  eliminate- 
though  it  has  not  to  our  knowledge 
been  exercised— any  potential  for  exer- 
cising coercion  or  authority  from  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
immigration  officers  or  from  the  office 
of  the  director  of  Immigration  Service 
to  the  immigration  officers  who  hear 
and  adjudicate  these  questions  of 
asylum. 

The  second  thing  the  committee  did 
was  to  abolish  the  right  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  make  final  decisions  on 
asylum,  deportation,  and  exclusion. 
Again  our  bill.  H.R.  1510.  creates  more 
adjudicatory  independence  and  more 
objectivity  and,  of  course,  more  ability 
to  make  independent  decisions. 

The  third  thing  your  committee  did 
was  to  require  that  asylum  cases  be 
only  heard  by  especially  trained 
asylum  judges.  Currently  these  cases 
are  being  heard  by  immigration  offi- 
cers. I  am  convinced  that  they  give  an 
honest  effort  to  adjudicate  the  cases 
objectively,  but  we  go  one  step  fur- 
ther. We  remove  them  from  perhaps 
the  opportunity  of  being  a  little  less 
than  totally  objective  by  giving  them 
the  independence  of  being  especially 
trained  and  being  administrative  law 
judges. 


The  fourth  thing  your  committee 
did.  I  would  remind  the  Members  of 
the  House,  is  to  give  the  undocument- 
ed or  the  aliens  here,  those  seeking 
refuge  or  asylum,  the  right  to  appeal 
every  administrative  law  judge  deter- 
mination to  the  U.S.  Immigration 
Board,  which  once  again  under  our  bill 
is  made  independent;  it  is  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  they  are  subject 
only  to  be  removed  for  cause,  unlike 
the  current  U.S.  Immigration  Board. 

The  fifth  thing  your  committee  did, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  questions 
of  asylum  are  adjudicated  speedily  but 
fairly  and  totally  objectively,  we  man- 
dated speed  in  the  handling  of  asylum 
trials.  We  give  certain  limits  on  how 
long  the  Government  can  keep  people 
incarcerated  and  how  long  the  Gov- 
ernment can  take  before  hearing  a 
case  and  how  long  the  Government 
can  take  before  it  issues  its  final  order. 
We  mandate  speedy  trials.  We  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  type  of  long  deten- 
tion which  all  of  us  found  abhorrent 
in  Khrome  North  and  other  places  in 
these  United  States  in  1980  and  1981, 
after  the  people  came  here  from  Cuba 
and  Haiti. 

More  specifically,  under  this  bill  the 
asylum  hearings  must  commence 
within  45  days  of  the  filing  of  the 
asylum  applications.  Decisions  have  to 
be  made  within  30  days  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  hearings,  and  if  these  time 
limiLs  are  violated,  the  individuals  who 
are  incarcerated,  who  are  documented 
as  illegals,  as  people  here  wrongfully 
seeking  asylum,  would  have  to  be  re- 
leased, and  then  from  that  time  on 
they  would  be  free  as  their  case  moves 
further  down  the  line. 

The  sixth  thing  your  committee  did 
was  to  expand  and  codify  the  rights  of 
asylum  applicants,  giving  them  the 
right  to  cross-examine  witnesses, 
giving  them  the  chance  to  present  evi- 
dence, to  have  translators  available,  to 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  to 
object  to  evidence.  These  are  things 
not  now  guaranteed  in  the  law.  We  put 
them  in  our  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
tell  my  friends  in  the  House  that  this 
is  the  last  time  I  will  ask  to  extend  my 
time. 

Now.  moving  on  to  the  further  pro- 
tections of  the  individuals'  rights,  our 
bill  requires  the  Immigration  Service 
to  notify  the  alien  seeking  asylum, 
seeking  the  official  designation  of  ref- 
ugee, of  the  right  to  counsel  before 
that  individual  can  be  summarily  ex- 
cluded, t 

Now,  in  the  judicial  process,  we  do 
five  or  six  things  here  again,  all  of 
which  were  done  at  the  behest  of  vari- 


ous civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  orga- 
nizations. First,  we  permit  full  circuit 
court  review  of  all  the  asylum  determi- 
nation in  exclusion  cases,  all  deporta- 
tion and  exclusion  cases.  Presently 
under  current  law  only  some  of  the 
asylum  cases,  though  all  exclusion 
cases,  can  be  heard  through  habeas 
corpus.  The  second  thing  is  we  pre- 
serve the  right  of  habeas  corpus  under 
the  basic  habeas  corpus  statute.  That 
has  not  changed. 
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Third,  we  authorize  for  the  first 
time  the  use  of  class  action  in  habeas 
corpus,  so  one  of  the  things  we  can  do 
here  even  though  maybe  there  is  a 
limitation  under  this  recent  11th  Cir- 
cuit Court  case,  it  could  be  this  gives 
additional  rights  under  the  habeas 
corpus  section. 

We  also  provide  for  judicial  review 
of  denial  of  asylum  claims  in  deporta- 
tion casesi 

We  allow  administrative  law  judges 
to  determine  whether  to  admit  newly 
discovered  evidence  in  asylum  cases,  so 
that  we  do  not  only  limit  it  to  what 
you  can  bring  with  you.  You  can  devel- 
op an  entire  complete  evidentiary  case. 

Last,  we  permit  class  actions  prior  to 
exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies, 
class  actions  to  test  out  constitutional 
violations. 

All  of  these,  as  I  say,  were  done  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  the  person  who 
reaches  these  shores,  who  is  seeking 
refuge,  seeking  solace  and  succor  from 
dangers  liack  home,  from  persecution 
back  home,  we  give  them  these  protec- 
tions. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
a  well-intentioned  amendment,  but 
what  it  would  do  is  further  add  to  the 
gridlock.  It  would  further  complicate 
these  cases.  It  would  further  pack  the 
pipeline  of  cases. 

I  really  think  it  ought  to  be  rejected. 
In  sympathy  to  the  author,  it  ought  to 
be  firmly  and  flatly  rejected  by  the 
House  and  your  committee's  position 
should  be  supported. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
this  committee  and  I  will  admit  a  little 
unfamiliar  on  the  issue.  It  seems, 
nonetheless,  that  what  seems  to  be 
happening  here  is  the  denial  of  a  class 
action  option  for  Haitians  and  Salva- 
dorans. 

I  am  wondering  if  consideration  has 
been  giveo  to  many  of  the  immigrants' 
status,  the  fact  that  they  often  do  not 
speak  English,  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  bring  passports  or  visas,  the  fact 
that  too  often  they  are  mesmerized  by 
all  the  political  options  or  legalisms 
that  they  might  have. 

I  have  In  front  of  me  a  letter  from 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  New 
York  which  basically  says  that  they 
are   extremely   concerned   about   the 


lack  of  access  that  some  of  these  asy- 
lees  have  in  terms  of  Federal  courts 
under  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  provisions. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico. 

I  would  like  in  the  context  of  what 
the  gentleman  has  referred  to  reiter- 
ate the  point  which  I  now  understand 
better  and  I  think  makes  more  compel- 
ling the  merits  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Existing  law  allows  for  class  actions 
in  these  cases,  in  cases  of  violations  of 
constitutional  rights  or  statutory 
rights. 

The  committee  chose  to  limit  it  to 
constitutional  rights,  providing  some 
of  the  other  remedies  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  After 
the  time  the  committee  did  that,  the 
11th  circuit  came  down  in  the  decision 
of  Gene  against  Nelson  and  said  that 
excludable  aliens  have  no  constitution- 
al rights  with  respect  to  their  applica- 
tion for  admission,  asylum  or  parole. 
There  being  and  assuming  that  case  is 
good  law  and  applicable  to  all  the  cir- 
cuits, it  certainly  is  applicable  in  the 
11th  circuit,  excludable  aliens  under 
that  decision  in  the  context  of  this  bill 
have  no  right  whatsoever  to  class  ac- 
tions, because  there  is  no  constitution- 
al right,  they  have  no  constitutional 
right  they  can  assert. 

In  this  case,  I  think  the  committee 
sponsors.  I  would  ask  them  to  be  more 
flexible  and  allow  this  amendment  to 
come  in  by  virtue  of  this  11th  Circuit 
decision  and  we  can  analyze  it  further 
as  the  bill  winds  its  way  through  the 
process  to  see  if  there  is  some  better 
way  to  deal  with  this,  but  if  we  do  not 
make  this  issue  now  and  get  this 
amendment  in,  we  may  be  left  where 
we  have  totally  excluded  these  people 
from  their  traditional  and  existing 
right  of  class  action. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  colleague  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia is  absolutely  right.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

It  was  my  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee and  it  was  a  compromise.  We 
did  strike  out  reference  to  statutory 
rights,  because  we  believed  that  the 
law  probably  would  be  adequate  at  the 
time. 

The  11th  circuit  decision  has  thrown 
this  all  into  a  question.  It  has  under- 
cut the  constitutional  claim  that  any 
class  action  applicants  would  make. 

Accordingly,  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  to  really  so- 
lidfy  what  we  had  hoped  we  had  ac- 


complished I  think  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  class  actions. 

I  say  that  notwithstanding  the  long 
litany  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
read  us  about  other  guarantees,  but 
many  of  those  procedures  are  not 
really  related  to  cases,  certainly  as  a 
class,  as  they  will  come  up  eventually. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  is  really  a  matter  of  critical 
importance  because  it  involves  the 
only  remedy  that  is  effective  to  many 
of  these  refugees  will  be  available  to 
them,  which  is  a  class  action  that  will 
apply  to  the  group  that  is  affected. 

"The  results  of  this  11th  circuit  court 
case  just  make  an  entire  nullity  of  the 
provision  that  is  in  the  bill. 

Clearly,  class  actions  are  something 
which  are  permitted  in  law  to  expedite 
rather  than  delay  proceedings. 

There  is  something  in  the  law  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  litigants  and  to  the 
courts.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  you 
deny  class  action  rights  to  this  catego- 
ry of  refugees,  you  are  going  to  be  de- 
nying very  important  rights  indeed 
and  many  of  those  people  who  are 
seeking  refuge  in  the  United  States 
from  persecution  will  not  be  able  to 
achieve  justice;  so  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  merely  rise  to  state  that  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
posed  an  important  amendment  which 
attempts  to  conform  this  legislation  to 
a  very  significant  decision  by  the  11th 
Circuit  in  Jean  against  Nelson.  In  that 
case  the  court  said  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  aliens  are  not  as  exten- 
sive as  we  thought. 

I  think  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
bill  would  exclude  some  of  those  who 
might  be  refugees,  I  think  that  it 
would  be  necessary  that  we  support 
this  amendment  and  I  am  going  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Well.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate his  intervention.  I  am  very  pleased 
with  what  he  has  said.  To  me  it  seems 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  emi- 
nently fair  and  should  be  supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  21  offered  by  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottin- 
ger]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMEirT  NO.  33  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MC  COIXUM 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
22  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  McCollum]  desire  to  offer 
amendment  No.  22? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Yes;  I  do.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  tht;  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  22  offered  by  Mr.  McCol 
ldm: 

Page  24.  line  15.  strike  out  •  (BXi)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

Page  24.  lines  17.  19.  and  21.  strike  out 
"(I)".  "(II)".  and  "(III)'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(i) ".  "(ii) ".  and    (iii) ',  respectively. 

Page  24.  line  23.  strike  out  "subject  to 
clause  (ii).". 

Page  25.  strike  out  lines  1  through  11. 

Page  28,  beginning  on  line  6.  strike  out  'a 
redetermination  excluding  an  alien  under 
section  235(b)(l(B)(ii)  or". 

Page  31.  strike  out  lines  13  through  15 

Page  33,  line  9,  insert  "(A)"  after    (5) '. 

Page  33,  after  line  10.  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

(B)  by  striking  out  "The  service  of  the  pe 
tition"  in  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "In  case  of  judicial  review  of  an 
order  of  deportation,  the  service  of  the  i>eti- 
tion": 

Page  34,  line  20.  strike  out  (b)(1)(A)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)(1)". 

Page  35.  strike  out  lines  1  through  21. 

Page  36.  line  7,  insert  "or"  after  the 
comma. 

Page  36,  beginning  on  line  9.  strike  out  . 
or  a  redetermination  to  exclude  am  alien 
from  entering  the  United  States  under  sec- 
tion 235(bKl>(B)(ii) ". 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McCol- 
LDii  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollumI  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
immigration  laws  were  not  designed  to 
handle  the  Mariel  boatlift  when 
125,000  Cubans  arrived  in  south  Flori- 
da in  1980.  We  still  have  those  same 
laws  today.  As  a  result,  we  have 
170,000  asylum  applications  pending 
before  immigration  judges,  compared 
to  as  few  as  3,800  in  1978.  There  are 
only  55  immigration  judges  and  they 
are  required  to  hear  milliorvs  of  peti- 
tions from  aliens  on  all  kinds  of  immi- 
gration matters,  including  asylum. 
each  year.  It  is  no  wonder  that  even 
routine  hearing  determinations  of 
status  take  years,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  delay  in  exclusion  and  deporta- 
tion matters  are  great. 

Although  this  bill  makes  significant 
improvements  in  the  system  for  adju- 
dicating exclusion,  deportation  and 
asylimi  matters  by  creating  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge  system  independent 
of  the  Immigration  Service  and  an  in- 
dependent   U.S.    Immigration    Board. 


the  bill  as  written  contains  unduly 
elaborate  procedures,  and  the  amend- 
ment I  am  now  offering  and  the  one  I 
will  offer  after  this  one  are  designed 
to  streamline  the  process  by  creating  a 
fair,  yet  expeditious,  procedure  which 
fully  meets  the  requirements  of  due 
process. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  provides  mechanisms  for  adjudi- 
cating: 

First,  whether  an  alien  who  has  en- 
tered the  United  States  is  deportable, 
and 

Second,  whether  an  alien  applying 
for  admission— other  than  at  a  U.S. 
Consular  Office  abroad— who  has  not 
entered  the  United  States,  is  excluda- 
ble. 

The  operating  term  in  determining 
whether  a  case  is  a  deportation,  as  op- 
posed to  an  exclusion,  case,  is  "entry." 
Prior  to  effecting  entry,  an  alien's  ad- 
missibility is  determined  through  ex- 
clusion proceedings;  whereas,  once 
entry  has  been  effected,  he  is  placed  in 
the  deporation  process. 

Whether  or  not  an  alien  has  "en- 
tered" the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  is  not  necessarily  related  to 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  is  actually, 
physically  within  the  geographic 
boundaries  of  the  United  Slates.  The 
distinction,  with  certain  exceptions 
such  as  parolees,  is  based  on  where  the 
alien  originally  comes  into  contact 
with  U.S.  officials  and  is  apprehended 
or  detained.  Generally,  if  that  event 
occurs  at  or  near  the  border,  the  case 
goes  to  exclusion;  whereas,  if  the  alien 
manages  to  enter  the  United  Slates 
surreptitiously,  and  thereafter  is  ap- 
prehended by  INS,  he  will  be  put  into 
deportation  proceedings. 

The  concerns  I  have  about  the  adju- 
dication structure  in  the  bill  as  it  now 
reads  can  be  traced  to  two  sources: 
The  retention  of  multiple  layers  of 
review,  which  will  delay  and  hinder 
the  workings  of  the  adjudication 
system,  and  the  failure  to  maintain 
the  "summary  exclusion"  provisions  of 
the  orginial  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill. 

Under  section  121  of  the  bill,  when 
an  alien  who  is  trying  to  enter  the 
United  States  comes  in  contact  with 
U.S.  officials  and  is  apprehended  or 
detained  at  or  near  the  border,  and  an 
Immigration  Inspector  determines 
that  the  alien  does  not  present  docu- 
mentation required  for  entry,  does  not 
have  any  reasonable  basis  for  entry, 
and  does  not  indicate  an  intention  to 
apply  for  asylum,  he  is  excluded  from 
entry  into  the  United  States  without  a 
hearing.  The  problem  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  bill  does  not  stop  at  this 
point.  It  qualifies  the  sununary  exclu- 
sion procedure  by  giving  such  an  alien 
rights  which,  in  effect,  nullify  the 
entire  summary  thrust  of  this  proce- 
dure. Once  an  Immigration  Inspector, 
after  checking  with  his  superiors,  de- 
cides to  exclude  an  alien  for  the  rea- 


sons outlined  in  the  law,  the  bill  re- 
quires him  to  tell  the  alien  that  he  has 
a  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel, 
to  have  an  administrative  law  judge 
redetermine  the  exclusion  matters  the 
Immigration  Officer  has  just  decided. 
My  amendment  would  strike  this  un- 
workable portion  of  the  bill  that  re- 
quires the  Immigration  Officer  under 
such  circumstances  to  tell  the  alien 
that  he  has  a  right  to  be  represented 
by  counsel  and  to  have  a  redetermina- 
tion of  the  exclusion  decision  by  an 
administrative  law  judge. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  We  either 
are  going  to  have  a  summary  exclusion 
procedure  or  we're  not.  We're  either 
going  to  have  a  mechanism  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  future  Mariel  boatlift  sit- 
uations when  they  arise  or  we're  not. 
The  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  pretends  to 
create  a  summary  exclusion  procedure, 
but  it  fails  to  do  so.  By  adopting  my 
amendment,  we  will  create  a  true  sum- 
mary exclusion  procedure  as  was  origi- 
nally intended  when  Simpson-Mazzoli 
was  first  drafted. 

For  many  years,  we've  had  a  similar 
summary  exclusion  procedure  for 
alien  crewmen  who  jump  ship  and  for 
stowaways  on  board  ships  and  planes. 
The  procedure  has  worked  well  with 
these  cases,  and  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  extend  the  proce(iure  in  a 
workable  fashion  to  all  aliens  who 
have  not  entered  the  United  States, 
but  are  apprehended  like  the  stow- 
aways and  the  alien  crewmen  when 
they  are  attempting  to  enter  the 
United  States.  Otherwise,  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  have  an  overburdened, 
overworked,  and  unworkable  adjudica- 
tion system  for  processing  aliens  in  ex- 
clusion and  deportation  cases.  This  is 
an  extremely  important  part  of  this 
bill  to  regain  control  over  our  borders. 
There  has  been  little  discussion  of  this 
because  it  has  been  overshadowed  by 
the  debate  on  employer  sanctions  and 
legalization,  but  summary  exclusion  is 
a  critical  element  in  the  whole  process 
of  regaining  control  of  our  borders. 

The  second  portion  of  my  amend- 
ment strikes  from  the  bill  provisions 
giving  a  right  to  class  action  suits  in 
the  adjudication  of  asylum,  exclusion 
and  deportation  matters.  After  setting 
forth  a  procedure  for  judicial  review  in 
such  matters,  the  bill  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  an  individual  to  bring  a 
petition  for  habeas  corpus  individually 
or  on  a  multiple  party  basis,  and  then 
also  provides  for  the  right  to  bring  a 
class  action  suit  as  was  discussed  in 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  which 
was  just  debated.  My  amendment 
would  retain  the  habeas  corpus  provi- 
sions, but  would  strike  the  right  to  a 
class  action  suit. 

Once  class  actions  are  granted,  the 
entire  adjudication  process  is  stopped. 
Time  after  time,  representatives  of 
asylum  seekers  have  blocked  the  adju- 


dication system  with  class  action  suits. 
They  are  not  necessary  for  due  process 
inasmuch  as  any  individual  can  make 
the  same  claims  individually  and.  if  he 
has  a  matter  to  which  the  habeas 
corpus  petition  would  be  applicable,  he 
can  bring  it  on  a  multiple  party  basis. 
All  tMs  provision  does  is  add  another 
tool  to  the  hands  of  those  who  simply 
wish  to  delay  and  prolong  getting  final 
orders  of  exclusion  and  deportation 
and  carrying  them  out. 

As  it  now  reads.  H.R.  1510  extends 
an  existing  stay  of  deportation  in  an 
entirely  new  area— exclusions.  Under 
the  present  law,  as  soon  as  a  petition 
for  review  of  an  order  of  deportation  is 
filed,  the  deportation  is  blocked.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  stay  in  de- 
portation cases,  but  it  is  entirely  inap- 
propriate in  cases  where  the  question 
is  exclusion  of  those  who  are  seeking 
entry  into  the  United  States  and  have 
been  apprehended  at  the  border.  My 
amendment  removes  the  provision 
that  a  stay  of  deportation  automatical- 
ly attaches  to  the  appeal  of  an  exclu- 
sion order.  A  court  could  still  grant  a 
stay,  but  it  would  be  in  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  not  automatic.  An  auto- 
matic stay  without  Judicial  discretion 
simply  encourages  frivolous  appeals  in 
exclusion  cases. 

We  must  provide  the  tools  to  expedi- 
tiously and  fairly  exclude  aliens  who 
have  no  color  or  right  to  enter  the 
United  States  when  they  are  appre- 
hended trying  to  get  in.  If  they  have 
some  kind  of  documents  that  they 
claim  give  them  a  right  to  be  in  the 
United  States,  or  they  are  claiming 
asylimi,  then  certainly  we  should 
afford  them  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  an  administrative  law 
judge.  But  where  there  is  no  claim  for 
asylum,  no  documents  presented,  and 
no  reasonable  basis  for  legal  entry  into 
the  United  States,  we  should  turn 
them  away  summarily  just  as  we  do 
when  they  approach  our  embassies 
and  consuls  abroad  or  seek  refugee 
status  without  meritorious  claim.  Oth- 
erwise, we  can  never  regain  control  of 
our  borders. 

And  when  somebody  has  entered  the 
system,  he  should  be  given  a  full  hear- 
ing and  an  opportunity  for  coiut 
review,  where  appropriate,  but  we 
should  not  allow  class  action  suits  and 
automatic  stays  which  are  unneces- 
sary to  due  process  and  are  easily  used 
by  those  who  lack  a  meritorious  case 
and  have  only  delay  on  their  minds.  I 
urge  you  to  vote  for  the  McCollum 
amendment  to  streamline  our  exclu- 
sion procedures, 

D  1840 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 


The  concern  I  have,  is  that,  you  are 
giving  the  entire  power,  you  are  strip- 
ping the  adjudication  process  from  the 
asylee  and  giving  immense  power  to 
the  INS  officer.  The  INS  officer  is  now 
the  judge,  the  political  arbitrator,  and 
you  strip  the  asylee  of  any  rights.  This 
is  incredible.  Furthermore,  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  that  was  adopted 
previously  supersedes  what  you  are 
doing, 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  amendment  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about  in  summary  exclusion  deals 
strictly  with  that  class  of  individual 
who  has  not  entered  the  United 
States. 

He  has  not  set  foot  in  the  United 
States,  technically.  That  person  would 
be  treated  the  same  way  as  an  individ- 
ual would  be  treated  abroad  who 
sought  refugee  status,  who  sought  po- 
litical asylum,  the  same  way  a  stow- 
away or  alien  is  treated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCol- 
lom]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCol- 
lum was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  It  is  treated  exact- 
ly the  same  way  as  we  do  all  of  those 
other  individuals  and  the  Immigration 
Service  does  have  the  first  cut  on  it 
and  I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  allow  the  Immigration  Service 
to  have  that  decisionmaking  process  in 
those  cases. 

They  have  to  make  the  discretion 
first  if  there  is  in  fact  a  claim  for 
asyliun  or  there  is  a  document  or  any 
color  at  all  then  that  person  gets  into 
our  system,  which  of  course  is  an  addi- 
tional right  that  that  person  does  not 
have  overseas.  But  we  are  giving  them 
rights  under  this  bill,  not  taking  them 
away. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Would  the 
gentleman  say  that  this  sununary  ex- 
clusion is  a  critical  element  in  the 
whole  process  of  trying  to  regain  con- 
trol of  our  borders? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Absolutely.  If  we 
do  not  have  this,  we  cannot  regain 
control  of  our  borders.  We  can  pass  all 
of  the  laws  we  want  to  about  employer 
sanctions;  we  can  get  a  lot  of  border 
patrolmen  out  there  if  we  want  to  and 
we  still  are  going  to  have  the  problem 
of  people  who  come  here,  pop  off  a 
ship  or  boat,  land  on  our  shores;  we 
grab  them  at  the  moment  they  are 
landing  and  they  get  to  get  into  the 
system  and  delay  and  delay  and  clog  it 
up  like  the  170.000  asylum  applicants 
we  have  today. 

We  need  this;  we  absolutely  have  to 
have  this  as  a  compromise. 


Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  The  ap- 
peals process,  as  the  gentleman  says,  is 
very  clogged.  You  just  gave  a  figure. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  170,000  asylum 
cases  pending  now  versus  3,800  back  in 
1978. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  am  delighted  the 
gentleman  came  and  made  this  point 
very  clear. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1850 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  name  of 
making  our  borders  more  secure  this 
throws  out  all  judicial  protections  to 
anybody  seeking  refuge  in  the  United 
States. 

What  we  do  is  hand  over  the  entire 
role  of  judge,  jury,  in  complicated 
asylum  determinations  to  Border 
Patrol  people  who  have  no  back- 
ground in  the  law  dealing  with  people, 
many  of  them  refugees  from  commu- 
nism or  vicious  dictatorships  around 
the  world  who  may  have  spent  months 
or  years  traveling  to  get  to  the  United 
States  where  they  finally  seek  to  find 
a  land  of  justice,  and  they  are  met  at 
the  border  or  at  the  airport  or  wherev- 
er it  may  be  by  a  patrolman  and  chal- 
lenged. That  patrolman  is  not  likely  to 
understand  the  immigration  laws  or 
what  constitutes  grounds  for  asylum, 
yet  he  is  going  to  make  the  final  deter- 
mination. Where  there  are  groups  in- 
volved this  may  very  well  be  a  mass  de- 
termination without  any  opportunity 
for  the  person  to  have  his  case  for 
refuge  from  repression  heard  by  any- 
body who  is  competent. 

Furthermore,  this  just  tosses  out  the 
action  which  the  House  just  took  with 
respect  to  class  actions.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  habeas  corpus  applies 
to  an  entirely  different  set  of  circum- 
stances. Habeas  corpus  only  applies  to 
somebody  who  is  in  detention.  With 
respect  to  those  seeking  a  refuge  in 
the  United  States,  they  are  not  in  de- 
tention. Habeas  corpus  has  nothing  to 
do  with  them  so  that  the  class  action 
procedures  would  have  no  application. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  taking  too 
much  time,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  cor- 
rect in  opposing  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
in  his  zeal  to  try  to  expedite  the  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  matters  in 
the  immigration  field,  has  sacrificed 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  very,  very 
necessary  adjunct  and  that  is  full  ap- 
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case. 

I  think  that  to  give  one  inspection 
officer  of  the  Immigration  Service  the 
opportunity  to  decide  cases,  to  throw 
out  class  action,  which  we  reinstituted 
a  while  ago.  and  to  abolish  judicial 
review  of  exclusion  orders  is  absolute- 
ly, in  my  judgment,  not  in  keeping 
with  the  kind  of  balance  that  we  are 
trying  to  maintain. 

We  have  written  a  bill  here  that  we 
hope  is  worthy  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  know  that  the  gentleman  is  a 
very,  very  conscientious  Member.  I 
know  that  he  does  not  intend  any 
harsh  consequences,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  this  is  the  way  we  construe  it  and 
I  am  afraid  that  as  such  I  am  going  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

If  I  might.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
point  that  in  the  summary  exclusion- 
ary area  say  a  Haitian  boatload  of 
people  landed  on  the  coast  of  Florida 
and  they  got  out  and  they  were  not 
immediately  apprehended  at  the  very 
moment.  They  ran  up  and  down  the 
beaches  a  while.  Then  they  would  be 
protected  under  even  my  amendment 
to  go  through  whatever  adjudication 
procedures  there  might  be. 

But.  if  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
moment  that  boat  has  entered  Ameri 
can  waters  and  comes  on  up  to  the 
coast  and  we  are  following  it  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  appropriate  we  apprehend 
those  folks  as  they  try  to  come  off  the 
l)oat.  then  I  do  not  believe,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  good  chairman,  that 
we  ought  to  give  them  any  more  rights 
than  a  stowaway  or  an  alien  crewman 
or  somebody  else  who  is  trying  to  get 
here. 

That  is  the  real  distinction  that  I 
think  is  being  made,  unfortunately,  in- 
correctly in  the  bill  as  it  now  reads  to 
take  the  teeth  out  of  summary  exclu- 
sion. Because  we  would  keep  the  rights 
for  that  hearing  if  the  persons  actual- 
ly were  able  to  land.  But  where  we 
have  been  following  them  around  and 
we  are  intercepting  them  as  we  do 
with  stowaways  and  so  on,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  law  needs  to  be  consistent 
and  we  need  to  strengthen  it  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  gentleman  is 
just  giving  totally  undue  powers  to  an 
administrative  officer  who  is  unquali- 
fied to  be  able  to  make  the  decisions 
that  are  placed  on  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGERl  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCollum 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  And  is  taking  away 
what  is  just  a  very  vital  right  of  being 
able  to  deal  with  situations  in  which 
very,  very  poor  destitute  people  land 
on  this  shore  and  that  is  the  right  to 
have  their  case  heard  in  class  action 
rather  than  the  enormously  expensive 
process  of  having  to  be  heard  one  at  a 
time.  Can  you  imagine  if  you  were  a 
refugee  from  communism  and  you 
went  from  one  country  to  another 
country  to  another  and  finally  got  to 
the  border  of  the  United  States  and 
you  tried  to  present  your  case,  you  do 
not  speak  English  and  some  border 
patrol  says,  'Out  you  go."  He  does  not 
know  anything  about  you.  You  do  not 
have  any  documents  in  English  that 
he  can  deal  with.  1  mean  it  is  a  com- 
pletely arbitrary  procedure,  one  which 
we  should  not  allow. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  point  is  that  the 
way  the  gentleman  describes  it  is  ex- 
actly the  way  we  conduct  our  affairs 
with  regard  to  the  refugee  act  abroad, 
we  conduct  our  affairs  with  regard  to 
alien  crewmen,  we  conduct  our  affairs 
with  regard  to  everybody  else  who  has 
not  actually  gotten  to  our  borders. 
Somehow  there  is  some  magic.  If  the 
difference  is  between  being  a  stow- 
away on  a  ship  and  we  give  the  immi- 
gration inspector  the  right  to  say  to 
that  stowaway  who  has  never  left  the 
ship  that  he  cannot  be  here  because 
he  does  not  have  the  documents  or 
whatever,  but  if  that  stowaway  were 
to  be  apprehended  after  he  left  the 
ship,  just  as  he  was  stepping  off  the 
gangplank,  we  are  going  to  give  him  a 
right  to  a  hearing. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  reclaim  my 
lime.  When  a  person  applies  to  an  em- 
bassy for  asylum  there  are  people  in 
that  embassy  who  are  duly  qualified  to 
be  able  to  judge  these  cases.  Those  are 
the  majority  of  cases  that  occur  over- 
seas. 

When  a  person  because  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  country  where  he  lives  is 
unable  to  approach  the  embassy— and 
that  is  so  in  many  cases  with  violent 
dictatorial  governments— then  he  has 
to  seek  to  escape.  He  has  to  try  to  get 
one  way  or  the  other  to  the  United 
States  where  he  can  hope  to  have  his 
plight  heard.  This  amendment  denies 
him  that  opportunity. 

The  gentleman  is  saying  he  finally 
gets  to  the  United  States  and  he  can 
be  arbitrarily  excluded  by  somebody 
who  has  not  got  any  background  to 
make  the  decision  as  to  whether  he 
should  be  granted  asylum. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ot- 
tinger]  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCollum 
and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  The  one  point  I 
would  like  to  make  is  that  it  is  the 
same   immigration  officers,  the  same 


Service,  that  make  these  decisions  on 
political  asylum  cases,  make  these 
same  document  decisions  in  places  like 
Thailand  today  where  we  take  in  thou- 
sands of  refugees.  That  is  their  statu- 
tory duty  to  make  them.  And  we  do 
not  question  their  integrity  or  their 
ability  there  and  yet  we  are  going  to 
question  their  ability  in  this  bill  in 
this  case. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  is  not  the  same 
person  at  all  because  the  Embassy  in 
Thailand  has  adequately  trained 
people  to  handle  these  cases.  Where 
border  patrolmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
who 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  But  it  is  not  the 
Embassy. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  border  patrol- 
man who  has  been  employed  to  turn 
people  away  is  not  going  to  have  that 
experience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  rejection  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  It  is  not  the  Em- 
bassy, it  is  the  immigration  officials 
who  are  over  there  independently  who 
make  that  decision. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  al- 
ready has  expedited  exclusion.  Section 
121  of  H.R.  1510  authorizes  an  exam- 
ining immigration  officer  to  exclude 
an  individual  from  entry  into  the 
United  States  without  a  hearing  if  he 
determines  that  the  alien— 

CD  does  not  present  the  documentation 
required  (if  any)  to  obtain  entry  to  the 
United  States,  till  does  not  have  any  rea- 
sonable basis  for  legal  entry  into  the  United 
States,  and  (IIIl  does  not  indicate  an  inten- 
tion to  apply  for  asylum  under  section 
208.  .  . 

This  process  of  expedited  exclusion 
differs  dramatically  from  current  law 
which  does  not  differentiate  among 
aliens  in  exclusion  proceedings.  Today 
an  individual  denied  entry  at  the 
border  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  before 
an  immigration  judge.  The  immigra- 
tion judge's  decision  in  turn  can  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  Board  of  Inmiigration 
Appeals.  Judicial  remedies  also  are 
available  through  a  statutory  habeas 
corpus  route- beginning  at  the  U.S. 
district  court  and  then  working  one's 
way  up  within  the  Federal  system. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  at  its 
markup  in  this  Congress,  provided 
that  an  examining  immigration  officer 
must  inform  an  alien  of  his  right  to 
counsel,  at  no  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment, before  the  alien  can  be  excluded 
under  expedited  exclusion  procedures. 
I  believe  notification  of  the  right  to 
counsel  is  an  important  safeguard  that 
must  remain  as  part  of  the  expedited 
exclusion  process.  The  McCollum 
amendment  deletes  this  safeguard. 

The  charge  that  our  bill  prolongs 
summary  exclusion  is  not  meritorious. 

The  McCollum  amendment  also 
eliminates  a  provision,  added  by  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  97th 
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Congress,  to  an  earlier  version  of  this 
bill,  according  an  alien  the  right  to  an 
administrative  law  judge  redetermina- 
tion, of  an  examining  immigration  of- 
ficer's expedited  exclusion  decision, 
after  a  "nonadversarial,  summary  pro- 
ceeding in  which  the  alien  may  appear 
personally."  The  language  currently  in 
H.R.  1510  retains  the  concept  of  ab- 
breviated administrative  treatment  of 
frivolous  claims  in  exclusion  cases. 
Section  121,  however,  safeguards  the 
integrity  of  the  process  by  according 
an  alien  the  right  to  a  redetermination 
by  an  administrative  law  judge  in  a 
summary  proceeding.  The  McCollum 
amendment  removes  this  safeguard. 
Many  aliens,  of  course,  will  not  seek 
such  a  redetermination.  The  very 
nature  of  the  summary  character  of 
the  proceeding  before  an  administra- 
tive law  judge  should  facilitate  quick 
scrutiny  in  cases  where  review  is 
sought. 

The  process  today  for  all  exclusion 
cases  allows  a  number  of  layers  of 
both  administrative  and  judicial 
review.  Under  section  121,  the  exclu- 
sion process  for  cases  that  meet  the 
standards  for  expedited  treatment  will 
proceed  much  more  quickly  than 
under  current  law— but  the  essential 
safeguards  of  notification  of  right  to 
counsel  and  a  review  by  a  disinterested 
adjudicator  are  part  of  the  system. 

We  have  just  expanded  class  actions. 
The  pending  amendment  eliminates 
class  actions, 

I  believe  that  class  action  litigation 
is  appropriate  under  the  limited  cir- 
cumstances delineated  in  section  123. 
The  elimination  of  the  class  action 
provision  would  detract  from  the  effi- 
cient and  expeditious  adjudication  of 
legal  issues  and  require  repeated 
resort  to  time-consuming  individual 
actions  with  the  resulting  drain  on  ju- 
dicial resources.  The  inability  to 
obtain  definitive  judicial  decisions  in- 
volving large  groups  of  people  will  en- 
courage litigation  and  detract  from 
the  capacity  of  the  Federal  courts  to 
impose  uniform  national  standards. 

Under  section  123,  the  service  of  a 
petition  for  judicial  review  operates  as 
a  stay  of  the  exclusion  or  deportation 
of  an  alien  pending  determination  of 
the  petition  by  the  court,  urUess  the 
court  otherwise  directs.  The  McCol- 
liun  amendment  limits  the  automatic 
stay  to  cases  involving  judicial  review 
of  orders  of  deportation.  I  favor  the 
current  language  because  the  physical 
removal  of  a  person  from  the  United 
States  with  a  pending  petition  in  an 
exclusion  case  undercuts  the  value  of 
the  judicial  remedy  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  an  administrative  adjudicator 
may  have  acted  improperly.  Section 
123  already  provides  sufficient  protec- 
tion against  the  possibility  that  aliens 
will  prolong  their  stays  in  the  United 
States  by  filing  frivolous  appeals.  The 
service  of  the  petition  operates  as  a 
stay   unless   the   court   otherwise   di- 


rects—a direction  that  can  be  expected 
in  frivolous  cases. 

The  adjudications  provisions  of  H.R. 
1510  will  indeed  streamline  the  process 
of  removal  from  the  United  States. 
That  streamlining,  however,  must  be 
accomplished  in  a  way  that  provides 
appropriate  safeguards  to  individual 
rights.  In  my  view,  our  committee 
struck  an  appropriate  balance  between 
the  need  to  resolve  immigration  cases 
more  expeditiously  and  the  need  to 
provide  basic  protections.  The  McCol- 
lum amendment,  if  I  may  summarize, 
disturbs  that  balance.  I  therefore  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

D  1900 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  end  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  yield 
for  that  request? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  certainly  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous-consent  that  debate  on  all 
amendments  through  amendment  No. 
29  to  this  section,  part  C,  Adjudication 
and  Asylum,  end  at  8  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
that  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  until  8 
o'clock? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  really  meant  to  say  8:30.  which 
would  have  been  an  hour  and  a  half. 
which  would  give  the  gentleman 
ample  time  for  his  amendment. 

Let  me  restate  my  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  all  amendments 
through  amendment  No.  29  end  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  which  is  8:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  if  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  intends  to  rise? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  do  not 
know.  I  would  state  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  that  I  do  not 
know.  I  would  certainly  entertain  the 
thought  of  doing  it.  I  am  hoping  we 
can  move  this  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  to  get  an 
answer  from  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  state  to  my 
friend  from  Texas  that  I  do  not  know. 


I  would  hope  that  we  could  maybe  go 
on  a  little  bit  further  after  that  hour, 
but  certainly  I  would  entertain  it.  and 
I  will  talk  to  the  gentleman  about  ad- 
journing at  that  point. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  At  the  present  time, 
what  is  the  gentleman's  intention,  to 
go  until  what  time? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  It  is  the  gentleman's 
intention  to  try  to  finish  through 
amendment  No.  29  by  8:30. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  And  after  that.  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  the  sentiments  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  object.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  the  gentleman  leaves,  may  I 
engage  the  gentleman  in  a  colloquy  by 
saying  that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky is  not  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  is. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  All  I  wanted  was  a  civil 
answer,  to  find  out  what  the  gentle- 
man's best  guess  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  has  the 
time.  Does  the  gentleman  yield  for 
this  purpose? 

Mr.  FISH.  To  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  merely  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  who  asked  whether 
or  not  we  intended  to  rise  at  8:30.  The 
answer  is  "no." 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Well,  we  intend  to 
proceed  for  a  reasonable  time  after 
that.  I  cannot  state  just  when,  but  a 
reasonable  time  would,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, be  close  to  10  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli] 
renew  his  request? 

Mr.    MAZZOLI.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
renew  my  unanimous-consent  request. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  continues 
to  have  the  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
great  fear  that  some  of  the  erudition 
in  my  remarks  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  may  have  been  lost  in  the 
intervening  colloquy  that  has  taken 
place  here,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
will  all  be  in  the  Record  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members  tomorrow,  and  I  do 
ask  for  a  "no"  vote. 
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Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numl)er  of  words, 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  recognize  the 
limiUtion  of  debate,  and  I  will  be  very 
brief.  But  I  do  want  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  recognize  that  this  is  a 
most  important  amendment.  One  of 
the  big  problems  that  we  have  in  im- 
migration law  is  the  clogging  of  the 
courts  and  the  cumbersome  procedure 
that  must  be  followed.  This  is  a  most 
important  amendment.  It  is  one  that 
would  ease  that  situation.  There  is  no 
due  process  in  a  court  that  is  over- 
crowded so  that  it  is  totally  paralyzed. 
I  thii\k  that  this  would  do  a  lot  to  alle- 
viate the  situation,  and  I  would  urge 
its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
mjui  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollum]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vole,  and  pending 
that  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2.  rule  XXIII, 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


Ackcnnmn 
Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  <NC) 

Andrews  (TXi 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Archer 

AuColn 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Bla«>l 

BUlrakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boms 

Boland 

Boner  <TNI 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boaco 

Boucher 


(Roll  No.  2351 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brut 

Brooks 

Broom/leld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Bryant 

Burton  iCAi 

Burton  ( IN ) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinser 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Cojme 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 


Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

D  Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  i  AL  i 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OKi 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Erienbom 

Evans  (lAi 

Evaiu  (ID 


Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Florio 

Foglielta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

G(X>dling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Granun 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  UN) 

Hall  'OHi 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  <UTi 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TNi 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lanlos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FLi 


UpinskI 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  ( LA ) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  ( CA ) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  iNC) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCIoskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

MrGralh 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNully 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

MlllenCA) 

Miller  lOH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  iCTi 

Morrison  i WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Pattrrsori 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rah  all 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

RegulB 

Re  Id 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 


Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Riuso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CAi 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagl 

Vandergrlff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitlen 

Williams  iMT) 

Wilson 

Winn 

WIrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


D  1920 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
ninety-nine  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  McCollum). 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  amendment  I  demand  a  recorded 
vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  re- 
minds the  Members  that  this  is  a  5- 
minute  vote. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  208,  noes 
192,  not  voting  33  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  236] 

AYES- 208 
Gregg  Parris 

Gunderson  Pashayan 

Hall.  Ralph  Patman 

Hall.  Sam  Perkins 

Hammerschmidt  Petri 


Andrews  (NC) 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Batemim 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boner 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  ( AL ) 

Ek]wards(OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Erienbom 

Evans ( lA ) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fllppo 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gibboiis 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 


Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HlUis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Leath 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NC) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Olln 

Oxiey 

Packard 


Pickle 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Regula 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robiiison 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Zschau 
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Ackerman 

Prank 

Mrwwk 

Addabbo 

Frost 

Murphy 

Akaka 

Garcia 

Murtha 

AlbosU 

Gejdenson 

Natcher 

Alexander 

Gephardt 

Nowak 

Anderson 

Oilman 

Dakar 

Andrews  ( 

TX)       Glickman 

Obey 

Annunzio 

Gonzalez 

Ortiz 

AuColn 

Gray 

Ottinger 

Bames 

Green 

Panetu 

Bedell 

Guarini 

Patterson 

Beilenson 

Hall  (IN) 

Pease 

Berman 

Hall  (OH) 

Penny 

Biaggl 

Hamilton 

Pepper 

Boland 

Harktn 

Porter 

Bonlor 

Harrison 

Price 

Bonker 

Hayes 

Rahall 

Borski 

Heftel 

Rangel 

Bosco 

Hertel 

Ratchford 

Boucher 

Hughes 

Ray 

Boxer 

Jacobs 

Reid 

Brltt 

Jeffords 

Richardson 

Brooks 

Johnson 

Rinaldo 

Brown  (CA)          Kaptur 

Rodino 

Bryant 

Kastenmeier 

Roe 

Burton  (CA)         Kazen 

Rostenkowski 

Carper 

Kemp 

Russo 

Can- 

Kehnelly 

Sabo 

Clarke 

Kildee 

Savage 

Clay 

Kleczka 

Schneider 

dinger 

Kolter 

Schroeder 

Coelho 

Kostmayer 

Schumer 

Coleman  (TX)      LaFalce 

Sharp 

Collins 

Lantos 

Slkorski 

Conte 

Leach 

Slattery 

Conyers 

Lehman  (CA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Coyne 

Lehman  (PL) 

Snyder 

Crockett 

Levin 

Solarz 

D' Amours 

Levine 

Spratt 

Daschle 

Levitas 

St  Germain 

de  la  Garzk           Upinski 

Staggers 

Dellums 

Long  (LA) 

Stokes 

Dicks 

Long  (MD) 

Studds 

Dixon 

Lowry  (WA) 

Swift 

Donnelly 

Luken 

Synar 

Dorgan 

Lundine 

Torres 

Downey 

Markey 

Towns 

Durbtn 

Martinez 

Traxler 

Dwyer 

Matsul 

Udall 

Dymally 

Mavroules 

Vandergrlff 

Eckart 

Mtzzoli 

Vento 

Edgar 

McCIoskey 

Walgren 

Edwards  (CA)       McHugh 

Waxman 

E\'ans(IL) 

McKinney 

Weaver 

Pascell 

McNulty 

Weiss 

Fazio 

Mikulski 

Wheat 

Feighan 

Miller  (CA) 

Williams  (MT) 

Fish 

MineU 

Wlrth 

Florio 

Minish 

Wise 

FoglietU 

Mitchell 

Wolpe 

Foley 

Mollohan 

Wright 

Ford  (MI) 

Moody 

Wyden 

Ford  (TN) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Yates 

Fowler 

Morrison  (WA) 

Young  (MO) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-33 

Aspln 

Hoyer 

Seiberling 

Bates 

Kogovsek 

Sensenbrenner 

Corcoran 

LatU 

Shannon 

DingeU 

Leiand 

Simon 

Early 

Martin  (KY) 

Sisisky 

Perraro 

Moakley 

Skelton 

Puqua 

Neal 

Smith  (PL) 

Hansen  (Id 

)         Oberatar 

Stark 

Hatcher 

Owens 

Whltten 

Hawkins 

Paul 

Williams  (OH) 

Howard 

Roybal 

Young  (Fli) 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

ANNOnNCnCENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  a  statement. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, debate  on  amendments  23 
through  29  will  terminate  at  8:30  p.m. 
Pursuant  to  the  rule,  however,  each 
amendment  is  guaranteed  10  minutes 
of  debate,  5  for  and  5  against,  even  if 


it  is  considered  after  the  expiration  of 
that  limitation. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  23  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MCCOLLUM 

Amendment  No.  23  is  now  in  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  McCoLLUM]  desire  to  offer 
amendment  No.  23? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Yes;  I  do,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  23  offered  by  Mr.  McCol- 
ldm:  Page  32,  line  13,  strike  out  'section 
1331"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'section.s 
1331,  1361,  and  2241". 

Page  32,  line  14,  insert  •'chapter  7  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code."  after  "Code,". 

Page  33,  amend  lines  6  through  8  to  read 
as  follows: 

(4)  by  striking  out  'in  the  judicial  circuit" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit;"; 

Page  33,  line  9,  strike  out  '(5)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(5)(A)". 

Page  33,  after  line  10,  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraphs: 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  upon  the  official" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "court  is  locat- 
ed" in  paragraph  (3); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  official  of  the 
Service"  in  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Attorney  General"; 

Page  34,  line  20,  strike  out  '(b)(1)(A)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)(1)". 

Page  35,  strike  out  lines  1  through  21. 

Page  35,  line  22,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '(2)(A)". 

Page  35,  line  24,  insert  'the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit" 
after  "except". 

Page  35,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  No  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  be  entertained  and  no  extraor- 
dinary writ  shall  be  directed  to  any  govern- 
ment official  or  employee  and  no  injunctive 
or  declaratory  relief  shall  be  granted  with 
respect  to  an  immigration  matter  (as  de- 
fined in  subparagraph  (e)),  other  than  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(C)  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit  shall  have  exclusive  jurisidiction  to 
review  all  Constitutional  issues  (including 
habeas  corpus  and  writs  for  other  extraordi- 
nary relief)  with  respect  to  immigration 
matters  by  petition  filed  no  later  than  30 
days  from  the  date  of  the  final  order  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Board. 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  under 
this  section  in  which  the  Court  finds  that  a 
question  of  fact  is  presented— 

"(1)  if  a  determination  with  respect  to  that 
fact  was  previously  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  an  administrative  law  judge, 
such  determination  shall  be  conclusive  if 
supported  in  the  administrative  record  by 
reasonable,  sutxstantial,  ^d  probative  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
and 

"(U)  if  no  such  determination  was  made, 
the  Court  may  provide,  in  accordance  and 
rules  established  by  the  Court  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Immigration 
Board,  for  a  hearing  before  an  administra- 


tive law  judge  to  make  the  appropriate  find- 
ings of  fact. 

"(E)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'immigration  matter'  means  a  determination 
under  this  Act  respecting  deportation,  ex- 
clusion, or  asylum  (or  the  custody  or  deten- 
tion of  an  alien  associated  therewith)  or  any 
matter  reviewable  by  the  United  States  Im- 
migration Board. 

Page  37,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(g)(1)  Section  1295(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(11)  of  an  appeal  under  section  106  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and  to  en- 
tertain and  grant  applications  for  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  and  petitions  for  relief  re- 
specting any  immigration  matter  pursuant 
to  section  106  of  such  Act." 

(2)  Section  2441(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  our  "Writs"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  section 
1295(a)(ll)  of  this  title,  writs". 

Page  50,  beginning  on  line  6,  strike  out 
"Sections  106(a)(2)  and  236  (8  U.S.C. 
1105a(a)(2),  1226)  are  each  amended"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Section  236  (8 
U.S.C.  1226)  is  amended". 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  the  procedures  for  handling  ex- 
clusion, cieportation,  and  political 
asylum  have  been  vastly  improved 
over  the  present  law,  the  bill  before  us 
fails  to  create  a  clearly  independent 
article  1  court  and  in  its  court  review 
procedures  leaves  the  door  open  for 
the  use  of  delay  tactics  by  those  claim- 
ing political  asylum  and  whose  pri- 
mary interest  is  just  staying  in  this 
country,  not  resolving  the  issues  expe- 
ditiously and  justly.  The  Select  Com- 
mission on  Immigration  Reform  rec- 
ommended an  article  1  immigration 
court  to  streamline  the  process  of  han- 
dling all  immigration  matters,  and  I 
proposed  such  a  court  in  the  early  de- 
ligerations  on  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
bill.  However,  there  were  fears  ex- 
pressed by  a  number  of  key  players 
that  this  proposal  would  get  bogged 
down  in  the  article  1  court  debate, 
which  has  stymied  our  efforts  at 
Bankruptcy  Court  reform  and  the  idea 
was  dropped  in  favor  of  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge  system,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  bill.  Unfortunately,  the 
administrative  law  judge  system  set  up 
in  H.R.  1510  does  not  contain  the  effi- 
ciencies that  could  be  obtained  under 
a  true  court  and,  consequently,  we 
have  left  intact  the  opportunity  for 
those  who  want  to  make  mischief  with 
our  judicial  system  in  the  area  of  im- 
migation  to  do  so  by  employing  several 
layers  of  judicial  tactics  which  result 
in  long  delays  in  resolving  exclusion 
and  deportation  issues. 

In  order  to  correct  the  deficiencies, 
the  amendment  I'm  offering  will  con- 
solidate all  judicial  review  of  deporta- 
tion, exclusion,  and  asylum  matters 
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and  all  requests  for  habeas  corpus  and 
other  extraordinary  relief  regarding 
immigration  matters  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit 
[CAPCl.  Since  it  is  a  nationwide  court, 
using  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral circuit  assures  uniformity  of  deci- 
sion and  would  streamline  the  process, 
while  not  diminishing  the  rights  of  ju- 
dicial review. 

In  recent  testimony,  officials  of  the 
Justice  Department  have  testified  that 
the  immigration  caseload  of  recent  has 
expanded  l)eyond  their  expectation. 
The  largest  growth  has  been  in  the 
area  of  habeas  corpus  petitions  and  de- 
portation review  petitions,  where  the 
Attorney  General's  Civil  Division 
Office  is  receiving  over  500  petitions  a 
year.  A  great  many  of  these  are  politi- 
cal asylum  cases.  There  are  now  over 
170.000  asylum  applications  pending, 
whereas  there  were  only  3,800  in  1978. 
There  is  a  virtually  endless  review- 
potentially  available  to  those  claiming 
asylum  through  the  use  of  habeas 
corpus  petitions  in  Federal  district 
courts  or  the  seeking  of  other  extraor- 
dinary relief  in  such  courts.  Under  the 
bill,  there  will  be  a  limited  right  to  a 
review  of  virtually  all  decisions  affect- 
ing those  aliens  subject  to  exclusion, 
deportation,  and  asylum  determina- 
tions in  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal 
around  the  country.  Furthermore,  the 
exhaustion  of  appeal  in  this  arena 
does  not  preclude  the  habeas  corpus 
petition  in  the  lower  Federal  courts 
and  an  extended  review  process  of 
those  determinations  with  indetermin- 
able delays  just  as  is  found  in  the  han- 
dling of  criminal  cases  today. 

The  key  to  a  constitutional  and  due 
process  solution  to  the  potential 
abuses  in  this  area  is  the  placing  of  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  for  review  and 
habeas  corpus  and  other  extraordi- 
nary writ  applications  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  as  is  done  in  my  amend- 
ment. Under  this  procedure,  all  peti- 
tiorvs  for  habeas  corpus  relief  regard- 
ing inunigration  matters  would  be 
filed  in  thai  single  court,  and  if  any 
hearings  were  necessary  to  determine 
a  question  of  fact,  those  hearings 
would  l)e  conducted  by  an  administra- 
tive law  judge  under  the  direction  of 
the  court.  In  this  manner,  the  court  of 
appeals  would  not  be  bogged  down  in 
fact  finding,  but  the  potential  for 
delay  inherent  in  the  present  system 
where  an  asylum  claimant  can  apply 
to  the  many  Federal  district  courts 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 

I  make  no  claim  that  the  time  for 
any  normal  and  full  appeal  in  any  in- 
dividual case  would  l)e  any  less  by 
using  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  than  using  the  various 
circuit  courts  of  appeal  around  the 
country,  but  I  strongly  believe  that  my 
proposed  consolidation  of  judicial 
review  into  one  court  will  deter  frivo- 
lous filings  and  substantially   reduce 


delays  involving  habeas  corpus  and 
other  extraordinary  relief  seeking. 
When  a  single  court  is  making  uni- 
form decisions  applicable  to  all  of  the 
issues  raised  in  asylum,  exclusion,  and 
deportation  matters,  there  will  no 
longer  be  the  opportunity  for  exhaust- 
ing a  straight  line  appeal  and  then 
going  into  the  Federal  district  courts 
on  a  habeas  corpus  petition  and  ap- 
pealing that  to  a  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals and  possibly  the  Supreme  Court 
and  then  maybe  even  going  back  in  on 
some  other  claim  under  habeas  corpus 
and  trying  it  all  over  again.  As  we  all 
know,  that  is  precisely  what  has  t)een 
happening  in  our  criminal  justice 
system  that  has  delayed  the  carrying 
out  of  sentences  and  kept  us  from 
having  the  swiftness  and  certainty  of 
punishment  in  the  criminal  system 
necessary  to  effectively  deter  crime.  It 
is  the  same  unending  cycle  of  court 
reinvolvement  that  my  amendment 
will  correct  in  the  immigration  area. 
What  we  need  in  immigration,  as  well 
as  in  criminal  law.  is  not  only  due 
process,  but  also  swiftness  in  the  proc- 
ess and  finality  in  court  decisions. 

This  amendment  is  a  necessary  com- 
plement to  the  administrative  law 
judge  system  in  the  bill  and  is  critical 
if  we  are  going  to  unclog  the  backlog 
of  asylum  cases  and  not  get  into  this 
situation  again.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  'yes  "  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes. 

It  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  This 
was  overwhelmingly  rejected  in  the 
full  Committee  of  the  Judiciary.  It 
borders  on  being  a  ludicrous  amend- 
ment. Let  me  tell  you  why.  This  con- 
signs all  appeals  from  the  Board  of 
Immigration  Appeals  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit.  This 
court  was  just  created  3  years  ago  by 
this  body  and  by  the  other  body.  What 
is  it? 

It  is  a  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit.  It  is  a  specialty  court.  It  is 
the  amalgam  of  the  old  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals  and  the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

It  has  never  ever  handled  an  immi- 
gration or  nationality  case,  presum- 
ably never  will.  It  is  loaded  with  juris- 
diction and  work.  It  reconciles  the  dif- 
ferences among  the  12  circuits  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  specialty  court. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  might 
as  well  have  given  the  jurisdiction  to 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court.  It  has  as  much 
competence  in  this  area. 

No,  indeed,  what  is  in  the  bill  should 
remain.  These  cases  on  appeal  if  they 
are  to  go  to  a  court  of  appeals,  let  it  be 
the  court  of  the  circuit  in  which  the 
jurisdiction  arose,  or  the  district  court; 


but  certainly  not  this  specialty  court 
newly  created  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  Members 
in  the  country  on  matters  of  court 
structure  and  administration  of  jus- 
tice. 

While  I  greatly  respect  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  who  has 
been  a  tremendous  help  to  us  in  our 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  made  a  very  important  statement, 
a  very  cogent  statement.  This  amend- 
ment was  resoundingly  rejected  at  the 
committee  2  different  years. 

D  1940 

It  really  ought  to  be  rejected  tonight 
and  I  would  perhaps  even  take  this 
moment  to  ask  my  friend  from  Florida 
that  in  the  event  that  he  sees  that 
there  is  a  disposition  against  the 
amendment  that  he  might  forego  his 
opportunity  perhaps  to  carry  it  fur- 
ther. 

But  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
help  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  might  say 
parenthetically  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  talks  about  court  struc- 
ture, article  1  and  so  forth.  There  may 
be  some  merit  in  that  I  think  as  far  as 
the  future  is  concerned  some  discus- 
sion might  well  ensue  which  touches 
on  those  points. 

But  I  will  tell  the  membership  to- 
night this  is  not  the  solution  for  this 
bill  or  any  other  bill. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes;  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  respect  a  great 
deal  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
his  expertise  in  the  court  area,  and  we 
have  discussed  this  many  times,  both 
in  the  committee  and  privately.  This 
gentleman  has  a  great  frustration  with 
the  fad  we  cannot  get  the  article  1 
court  up.  There  is  no  other  vehicle  but 
this  one  as  far  as  a  reasonable  court  to 
put  it  in. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  un- 
derstandably feels  it  is  unreasonable 
to  put  it  there,  and  we  are  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilenuna  as  to  where  to  put 
it. 

No,  this  Member  will  not  press  for  a 
recorded  vote  and  does  not  anticipate 
wirming  this  tonight.  I  offered  this  to 
get  a  discussion  out  here  very  briefly, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
issue.  We  should  not  be  fooled,  and  I 
do  not  think  most  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  are.  that  what  we  are 
adopting  in  the  adjudication  area  is 
the  perfact  system.  We  really  have  not 
addressed  the  system  that  we  probably 
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should  be  addressing.  And  while  I 
tried  a  number  of  alternatives,  none  of 
them  seemed  to  be  palatable  at  this 
moment  in  history. 

But  in  the  next  couple  of  years  I 
would  dearly  love  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  and  others  in 
crafting  a  more  perfect  Judicial  system 
for  handling  immigration,  which  is  an 
expertise  area,  and  which  some  court, 
whether  it  is  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit  or  not,  whether  it 
is  a  new  immigration  court,  it  needs  to 
exist  in  order  to  have  those  constitu- 
tional protections  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  so  often  advocates, 
and  in  which  I  certainly  concur. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HEPTEL  of  Hawaii.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  cogent  pres- 
entation as  to  why  this  amendment 
should  be  rejected.  I  would  like  to  ap- 
plaud the  Member  who  offered  the 
amendment  for  agreeing  to  withdraw 
it.  He  is  correct,  there  is  an  unsolved 
problem.  The  gentleman  in  the  well  is 
correct  that  this  will  not  solve  it  and 
will  complicate  it  and  you  would  rue 
the  day  if  you  ever  had  this  amend- 
ment passed. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  23  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollum]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEWDMENT  NO.  24  OPTERED  BY  MR.  ACKERMAM 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
24  is  now  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ackerman]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  24? 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  24  offered  by  Mr.  Acker- 
man;  Page  39,  line  10,  Insert  "(I)"  after  "if". 

Page  39,  line  11,  strike  out  "or"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  ",  (II)". 

Page  39,  beginning  on  line  10,  insert  "is 
not"  before  "rendered". 

Page  39,  line  12.  after  the  conuna  insert 
the  following:  "(III)  in  the  case  an  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Immigration  Board  from 
a  denial  of  an  application  for  asylum  has 
been  taken  under  section  107(b),  a  decision 
of  the  Board  is  not  rendered  on  the  appeal 
within  60  days  of  the  date  the  notice  of 
appeal  is  filed  with  the  Board,  or  (IV)  In  the 
case  Judicial  review  of  a  denial  of  an  applica- 
tion for  asylum  has  been  taken  under  sec- 
tion 106(a),  a  decision  of  the  reviewing  court 
on  the  petition  for  review  is  not  rendered 
within  30  days  of  the  date  the  petition  is 
filed  with  the  court,". 

Page  39,  at  the  end  of  line  20,  insert  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  allowing  for 
the  detention  of  an  alien  without  a  showing 
that  the  alien  has  violated  a  reasonable  con- 


dition of  the  release  or  that  the  continued 
release  of  the  alien  would  pose  a  danger  to 
any  other  person  or  to  the  community.". 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  one  of  the  out- 
standing new  Members  of  this  body. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
examined  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  might  say  also  having  consult- 
ed with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  chairman  of  the  Subconunit- 
tee  on  Courts  who  works  and  handles 
this  matter  for  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, as  I  understand  it  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier] 
has  no  objection  to  this  and  I  there- 
fore would  accept  it. 

I  would  ask  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia, having  suggested  to  my  friend 
from  New  York  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  agreed  to  the 
amendment.  I  wondered  about  my 
friend  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  must  confess  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  cannot  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  You  cannot  accept 
it? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  am  sorry  and  thank 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  does 
not  accept  it  and  I  yield  back  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  deals  with  the  pro- 
longed and  sometimes  unending  deten- 
tion of  those  who  arrive  on  our  shores, 
fleeing  tyranny  and  persecution  be- 
cause of  race,  religion,  politics,  or  na- 
tionality and  claim  asylum  in  the  land 
of  liberty.  We  in  turn  throw  them  in 
JaU. 

In  jail  they  can  languish  and  rot 
with  almost  no  guidelines  or  clue  as  to 
when  they  can  get  out. 

Presently,  under  the  current  law, 
when  a  person  is  in  prison  after  apply- 
ing for  asylum:  First,  the  INS  can  take 
forever,  that  is  literally  forever  with 
no  prescribed  limit  before  having  a 
hearing,  and  if  they  have  a  hearing 
they  can  take  forever  before  rendering 
a  decision.  And  if  they  take  less  than 
forever  and  render  an  unfavorable  de- 
cision, the  asylum  applicant  can  renew 
before  the  Immigration  Court  where; 

Second,  the  Immigration  Court  can 
take  forever  before  they  have  a  hear- 
ing, and  they  can  take  forever  before 
rendering  a  decision.  And  if  they  take 
less  than  forever  and  render  an  unfa- 
vorable decision,  they  can  appeal  that 
decision  before  the  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion Appeals  where; 
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Third,  the  Board  of  Immigration  Ap- 
peals could  take  forever  before  hear- 
ing the  case,  and  if  they  hear  the  case 
they  can  take  forever  before  rendering 
a  decision,  and  if  they  take  less  than 
forever  and  render  an  unfavorable  de- 
cision the  applicant,  in  certain  cases, 
can  appeal  to  the  Federal  courts 
where; 

Fourth,  the  Federal  courts  can  take 
forever  before  hearing  the  case,  and  if 
they  hear  the  case  they  can  then  take 
forever  before  rendering  a  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is  to 
be  commended  for  bringing  reason, 
humanity,  and  outside  parameters  to 
some  of  the  limitless  waits.  The  bill 
now  says  that  when  a  person  asks  for 
asylum  and  is  instead  detained,  the 
INS  must  begin  the  hearings  within  45 
days  and  if  it  does  not  the  bill  says  the 
applicant  is  to  be  paroled,  and  after 
the  hearing  the  bill  says  the  INS  must 
render  a  decision  in  30  days  and  if  it 
does  not  then  the  bill  says  the  asylee 
is  to  be  paroled. 

The  bill  also  says  that  in  the  case  of 
an  appeal  that  the  newly  created  U.S. 
Immigration  Board  must  render  a  de- 
cision within  60  days  and  if  it  does  not 
(nothing)  the  bill  is  silent. 

That  is  where  my  amendment  comes 
in.  It  answers  the  question  by  carrying 
through  the  same  reason  evident  in 
the  bill  and  prescribes  the  same 
remedy  as  the  committee.  If  the  Board 
fails  to  act  within  the  time  the  bill 
says  they  must  parole  the  applicant. 

The  amendment  also  says  that  if  the 
Federal  court,  which  has  judicial 
review  in  only  a  limited  number  of 
cases,  fails  to  render  a  decision  within 
30  days  that  the  Attorney  General  will 
parole  the  detainee  until  the  decision 
is  rendered. 

The  present  detention  of  Afghans 
jailed  in  New  York  provides  a  good  ex- 
ample of  why  this  amendment  is  es- 
sential; 12  persons  who  fled  their 
homeland  in  the  wake  of  the  brutal 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  are 
now  imprisoned  in  a  U.S.  Immigration 
jail. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Yes;  I  will,  if  I 
can  get  more  time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 
Having  been  involved  with  my  col- 
league from  New  York  in  a  recent  case 
in  which  two  young  asylees  were  de- 
tained for  months  on  end,  with  no 
relief  in  sight,  while  all  procedures 
were  being  adjudicated,  this  amend- 
ment addresses  a  point  in  which  the 
fault  is  with  the  Goverrunent.  and  not 
the  asylee. 

The  language  in  H.R.  1510  requires 
that  an  individual  be  released  from  de- 
tention if  the  INS  has  not  begun  a 
hearing  within  45  days  of  the  asylum  ' 
request,  and  has  not  rendered  a  deci- 
sion within  30  days  after  the  hearing 
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Is  completed.  However,  the  bill  does 
not  contain  release  provisions  for 
those  cases  which  may  continue  on 
through  the  appeals  process.  The 
amendment  before  us  requires  a  de- 
tainee to  be  released  if  there  Is  a  de- 
termination that  the  individual  is  not 
likely  to  abscond,  and  if  a  decision  has 
not  been  rendered  within  60  days  of 
the  date  that  the  notice  of  appeal  has 
been  filed  with  the  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion Appeals  or  within  30  days  after  a 
petition  for  review  has  been  filed  with 
the  court.  The  amendment  puts  a 
limit,  heretofore  unaddressed  in  H.R. 
1510.  of  5"^  months  on  the  amount  of 
time  that  the  INA  can  hold  refugees 
seeking  asylum  if  the  adjudication 
process  is  bogged  down  and  not  due  to 
any  fault  of  the  refugee.  By  placing 
this  time  limit  on  the  holding  of 
asylees.  we  can  ensure  that  asylum 
cases  are  adjudicated  swiftly  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  as  well  as  al- 
lowing those  asylees  who  are  in  no 
way  threats  to  their  communities,  to 
live  in  this  country  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  who  have  not  been 
detained.  This  situation  would  exist 
from  that  5  Mi-month  time  limit  until  a 
decision  has  been  rendered  in  each 
case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  that 
in  addressing  the  many  provisions  of 
this  legislation,  we  maintain  a  humane 
attitude  to  those  individuals  who  have 
com.e  to  this  country  seeking  refuge 
from  political  or  religious  persecution. 
They  willingly  undergo  the  many  ad- 
judication procedures  that  this  coun- 
try requires,  said,  in  many  cases,  are 
detained  and  linger  in  prisons  for 
months  while  their  cases  are  being 
heard.  This  amendment  would  place  a 
limit  on  the  amount  of  time  that  these 
asylees  could  be  held  while  their  case 
is  on  appeal,  when  the  fault  lies  with 
the  heavy  docket  of  cases  pending 
before  the  Federal  Government. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  for  this  important  amend- 
ment, amd  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  in  his  perseverance  in 
this  human  rights  issue. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Certainly  I  will 
yield. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  an  excellent  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment  and  commend  our  col- 
league from  New  York  for  introducing 
it.  It  is  but  a  very  small  step  in  pre- 
venting undue  suffering  and  humilia- 
tion for  many  people  who  seek  asylum 
in  our  country.  We  still  have  a  prob- 
lem with  the  basic  low  on  asylum 
which  prevents  many  people  who  need 
a  haven  from  prosecution  and  perhaps 
even  death  in  many  instances.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  CMr.  Ack- 
erman]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Acker- 
man  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  would  also  like  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  congratulating 
my  colleague  from  New  York  for  an 
amendment  which  I  think  is  quite  ap- 
propriate. After  having  visited  some  of 
the  pens  and  detention  centers  in  New 
York  and  various  parts  of  the  country. 
I  know  that  there  are  people  who  have 
been  there  for  months  on  end  and 
with  no  release  in  sight. 

The  gentleman  is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  Afghans  are  being  held  pursu- 
ant to  the  INS  policy  of  detaining 
aliens  who  enter  the  country  without 
proper  documentation. 

Did  we  expect  them  to  go  to  a  Soviet 
tank  commander  and  ask  for  a  proper 
passport? 

All  of  these  Afghans  have  applied 
for  political  asylum  in  the  United 
States  on  the  grounds  that  they  would 
face  persecution  or  death  if  they 
return  to  Afghanistan,  and  they  have 
been  recognized  as  refugees  by  the  De- 
partment of  State's  Bureau  of  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

Despite  this  recognition  the  Afghans 
remain  in  detention.  Some  have  been 
locked  up  for  over  21  months  with 
little  prospect  for  release  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

D  1950 

As  I  mentioned,  the  Simpson-Maz- 
zoli  bill  has  taken  an  important  step  to 
rectify  prolonged  detention  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  deserves  to  be 
commended  for  its  efforts  in  this  area. 
But  it  is  conceivable  that  the  INS 
could  meet  the  established  deadlines 
in  the  initial  stages  of  asylum  adjudi- 
cation processes,  but  become  bogged 
down  during  the  appeal. 

In  this  case  an  individual  could  face 
the  same  kind  of  prolonged  detention 
that  exists  today  and  that  the  bill 
begins  to  correct.  My  amendment  com- 
pletes that  process. 

Three  quick  points:  First,  and  very 
importantly,  this  amendment  takes 
effect  only  if  the  delays  are  the  fault 
of  the  Government  and  not  the  result 
of  postponing  tactics  by  the  asylum 
applicant. 

Second,  this  amendment  in  no  way 
stops  the  detention  policy.  It  merely 
puts  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  time  the 
INS  can  hold  those  seeking  asylum  if 
the  adjudication  process  becomes 
bogged  down  due  to  no  fault  of  the  ap- 
plicant. With  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  under  a  worst-case  scenar- 
io, an  asylee  could  still  be  held  for  a 


maximum  of  5'/:  months.  Under  the 
current  situation  there  is  no  limit  at 
all.  Some  individuals  have  been  held 
for  up  to  2  years  while  the  INS  con- 
templates or  fails  to  contemplate  their 
cases. 

Third,  this  amendment  does  not  call 
for  unconditional  parole.  As  the  bill  is 
written,  and  I  quote  from  the  bill: 

The  Attorney  General  shall  provide  for 
the  release  of  the  alien  on  parole  subject  to 
-such  reasonable  conditions  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  establish  to  assure  their  pres- 
ence of  the  alien  at  any  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings unless  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  release  of  the 
alien  would  pose  a  danger  to  any  other 
person  or  to  the  community. 

My  amendment  is  built  on  this  exact 
provision  which  is  already  in  the  bill 
and  which  allows  for  the  imposition  of 
reasonable  parole  requirements.  By 
adopting  this  provision,  we  will  make 
our  new  asylum  procedures  slightly 
more  humane. 

I  would  remind  Members  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  putting  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  on  the  streets.  At  this 
time  there  are  approximately  1,000  de- 
tainees in  asylum  proceedings,  and  of 
those,  about  300  are  in  the  appeals 
processes. 

With  the  discretion  that  exists  in 
the  language  I  just  quoted,  the  INS 
will  be  able  to  make  a  rational  and  in- 
formed judgment  about  detaining 
those  who  might  flee  or  present  a 
danger  and  granting  parole  to  those 
others  whom  we  can  reasonably 
expect  to  responsibly  await  judgment 
in  their  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  But  I  will  not  call  for  a 
recorded  vote  on  this. 

I  just  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  do  be- 
lieve he  has  attempted  to  try  to  ad- 
dress a  problem  that  we  recognize.  My 
real  problem  with  this  is  setting  a 
period  of  time  which  in  my  judgment 
may  be  arbitrary  with  respect  to  the 
limitations  on  the  court  system. 

The  biggest  problem  we  have  here  is 
that  the  executive  branch  upon  which 
you  can  place  a  limit  to  which  they 
can  respond  and  even  the  U.S.  Immi- 
gration Board  limit  to  which  they  can 
respond  is  not  necessarily  applicable 
to  the  judicial  branch. 

And  I  would  hope  that  perhaps  in 
conference  we  might  be  able  to  form 
something  that  is  timely  as  the  Senate 
version  says,  but  perhaps  articulate  a 
time  limit  that  we  can  find  would  be 
reasonable  within  the  Federal  court 
case  load.  That  is  the  only  problem  I 
have  with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  see 
Afghan  asylees  or  claimants  for 
asylum  from  any  other  country  to  sit 
for   2   years  while   the  court  system 


drags  on.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
want  us  to  require  people  to  be  re- 
leased before  a  decision  is  made 
merely  because  the  case  load  is  so 
great,  because  we  may  have  had  an 
influx  of  asylees  or  potential  asylees 
at  any  one  period  of  time. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
salute  the  gentleman.  This  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  had  a  chance  to 
chat  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  author,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Courts,  and  I  think  exactly 
as  the  gentleman  says,  there  is  a  need 
for  us  to  examine  some  of  the  techni- 
calities here  and  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's decision  not  to  ask  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  just  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  make  sure  that 
people  on  his  side  yell  loudly  and  we 
will  not  need  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  We  on  our  side  are 
known  to  have  leather  lungs  and  we 
will  have  to  prove  that  point  when  the 
Chair  puts  the  question. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time  and  would 
hope  we  can  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  do 
so  only  for  the  purpose  of  asking  my 
friend  from  New  York  a  question  with 
respect  to  the  application,  if  any,  if 
this  amendment  were  to  become  part 
of  the  bill  to  people  who  were  dis- 
charged from  the  Mariel  Prison  in 
Cuba;  a  number  of  whom  are  now  in 
Tucson,  Arizona,  to  their  enormous 
discomfort. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  ask  him  what 
applicability,  if  any,  would  this  amend- 
ment have  to  people  who  are  formerly 
residents  of  Mariel  Prison. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  up  that  question. 
In  the  first  instance,  those  individuals 
do  not  fit  under  this  particular  bill. 
They  are  excluded,  they  are  in  a  spe- 
cial case  of  limbo  as  it  were  right  now. 

And  even  were  that  not  the  case,  the 
Attorney  General  under  this  piece  of 
legislation  does  have  the  right  to  de- 
clare them  a  danger  to  the  community 
and  therefore  they  would  also  be  ex- 
cludable under  the  provisions  of  this 
biU. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  friend  from  New  York,  I  find  that 
most  comforting,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  answer  and  would  like 
to  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  24  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Acker- 
man]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDICENT  no.  25  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COLEMAN 
OF  TEXAS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
25  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Coleman]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  25? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Yes;  I  do, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  25  offered  by  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas:  Page  47,  after  line  23  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(f)  In  the  appointment  of  persons  to  the 
position  of  administrative  law  judge  under 
section  107(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (added  by  this  part)  before  the 
end  of  the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the 
hearing  transition  date— 

(IKA)  applications  shall  be  accepted  at 
any  time  before  the  hearing  transition  date 
from  individuals  acting  as  special  inquiry  of- 
fiers  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  (B)  such  individuals  who  apply 
before  such  date  shall  be  considered  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  for  entrance  to 
the  examination  for  such  position  (and  shall 
be  awarded,  in  the  application  process,  at 
least  the  minimum  number  of  points  for 
persons  who  otherwise  meet  such  minimum 
requirements)  and  shall  be  given  the  exami- 
nation for  that  position  not  later  than  the 
quarter  following  the  application;  and 

(2>(A)  each  individual  who  is  serving  as  a 
special  inquiry  officer  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  whose  name  is  in- 
cluded on  the  certificate  of  eligibles  fur- 
nished to  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Immigration  Board  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  for 
that  position  shall  be  treated,  for  purposes 
of  section  3318(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  as  a  preference  eligible  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  2108(3)(A)  of  that  title) 
and  (B)  the  Chairman  shall  take  into  ac- 
count (in  selecting  among  persons  whose 
names  are  on  the  certificate)  the  demon- 
strated abilities  and  expertise  in  immigra- 
tion law  of  such  individuals. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  is  a  fair  disposi- 
tion of  the  provisions  in  H.R.  1510  re- 
lating to  special  inquiry  officers  or  im- 
migration judges  as  they  are  more 
popularly  known. 

Under  H.R.  1510,  the  President 
nominates  members  of  the  U.S.  Immi- 
gration Board.  This  Board,  when  final- 
ized and  approved  by  the  other  body, 
is  then  to  provide  for  interim  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  for  itself  and 
administrative  law  judges  [AU's] 
after  the  hearing  transition  date 
which  is  45  days  after  the  date  the  in- 
terim final  rules  are  established.  The 
Chairman  is  then  to  appoint  at  least 
10  administrative  law  judges  for 
asylum  cases.  Individuals  acting  as 
special  inquiry  officers  are  permitted 
to  conduct  proceedings  or  hearings 
under  the  Immigration  Act  after  such 
transition  date  for  a  2-year  period. 

In  other  words,  the  job  of  the 
present  special  inquiry  officer  will  be 
replaced  by  an  administrative  law 
judge,  and  after  a  2-year  period  there 


are  no  guarantees  that  the  present  im- 
migration judges  will  be  selected  for 
administrative  law  judge  positions. 

As  you  may  know,  there  are  only  54 
immigration  judges  across  the  country 
who  together  complete  an  average  of 
7,900  cases  per  month.  I  am  concerned 
about  losing  the  expertise  of  these  in- 
dividuals. It  would  take  years  to  train 
a  new  crop  of  judges  to  reach  the  level 
of  experience  we  have  now. 

An  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
[OPM]  regulation  does  allow  prefer- 
ence for  an  employee  whose  specific 
position  is  reclassified  by  legislation. 
However,  since  H.R.  1510  abolishes 
INS  special  inquiry  officers  and  cre- 
ates a  new  board  to  be  staffed  by  ad- 
ministrative law  judges,  it  is  doubtful 
that  INS  or  OPM  would  be  able  to 
treat  this  situation  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  ad- 
dresses this  concern.  It  provides  that 
before  the  end  of  the  2-year  transition 
period,  these  special  inquiry  officers 
shall  be  considered  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  entrance  to  the 
administrative  law  judge  examination 
and  awards  them  a  minimum  number 
of  points.  This  is  permissible  even  if 
the  administrative  law  judge  registry— 
from  which  final  qualified  candidates 
are  chosen— is  closed  as  it  has  been  for 
the  past  14  months. 

At  that  point  the  inquiry  officer 
must  enter  the  competitive  field  and 
qualify  for  further  consideration  by 
testing  whether  these  individuals  pos- 
sess the  required  knowledge  of  rules  of 
evidence  and  trial  procedures,  analyti- 
cal ability,  decisionmaking  ability, 
communications  ability,  judicial  tem- 
peraipent,  and  writing  ability. 

In  the  event  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  -U.S.  Immigration  Board  should 
choose  the  name  of  a  qualified  inquiry 
officer  after  taking  the  competitive 
exam,  he  must  follow  the  OPM  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  preference  eligi- 
bility, which  the  inquiry  officers  are 
accorded,  if  they  reach  this  level,  and 
must  be  given  an  explanation  of  rea- 
sons why  they  would  not  be  chosen. 

Finally,  the  Chairman  of  the  Immi- 
gration Board  must  take  into  account, 
in  selecting  persons  for  administrative 
law  judge  positions,  the  demonstrated 
abilities  and  expertise  in  immigration 
law  of  such  individuals. 

Thus,  my  amendment  only  gives  a 
preference  to  permit  them  to  enter 
the  competitive  examination  system. 
If  they  are  not  qualified,  they  will  be 
weeded  out. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
equitable  amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man who  has  made  a  very  substantial 
contribution  to  our  bill. 

I  salute  his  knowledge.  We  talked 
earlier  in  the  Congress  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  was  very  helpful. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
examined  the  amendment,  finds  it 
meritorious  and  agrees  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  that.  Before  I  yield, 
if  I  could.  1  would  only  ix)int  out  that 
certainly  Mr.  Moakley  of  Massachu- 
setts deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
working  with  me  on  this  particular 
amendment  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  certainly  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli] 
and  Mr.  Lungrxn  for  permitting  me 
the  opportunity  as  a  new  Member  to 
fully  participate  in  the  hearings  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  to  Mr.  Pepper  for 
his  willingness  to  permit  me  to  offer 
these  amendments  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
has  no  more  compliments  for  those  of 
us  who  are  standing.  I  will  promise  to 
support  this  if  we  have  no  further 
debate. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  In  that 
event.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  25  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  J8  OFTTHED  BY  MR.  OTTINCER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
26  is  now  in  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OttincerJ  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  26? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  26  offered  by  Mr.  Ottin 
gem:    Page    24,    line    9.    strilie    out      and 

ASTLTTM". 

Page  24,  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that  fol 
lows  through  page  26.  line  10.  and  redesig 
nale  the  succeeding  section  accordingly 

Page  28,  beginning  on  line  6.  strike  out  a 
redetermination  excluding  an  alien  under 
section  235<bKlMBKii)or ". 

Page  31,  strike  out  lines  13  through  IS. 

Page  32,  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  (ol 
lows  through  page  47,  line  23,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

BITCCTIVE  DATES  AND  TKANSITION 

Sic.  122.  (aMl)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  part  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  pari 
shall  not  apply  to  any  exclusion  or  deporta- 
tion proceeding  (or  administrative  or  Judi- 
cial review  thereof)  which  was  initiated  or 
any  application  for  asylum  which  was  filed 


before  the  hearing  transition  date  (designat- 
ed under  subsection  (cMD).  In  the  case  of 
such  proceedings  and  such  applications  ini- 
tiated l)efore  such  dates  which  continue 
after  such  dates,  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration Board  shall  provide  that  administra- 
tive law  judges  may  assume  and  perform 
such  functions  of  special  inquiry  officers  or 
immigration  officers  as  may  be  appropriate 
and  consistent  with  their  duties  as  adminis- 
trative law  judges. 

(b)(1)  The  President  shall  nominate  the 
Chairmsm  and  other  members  of  the  United 
States  Inunigration  Board  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Board")  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

1 21  The  Chairman,  in  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  shall  designate  a 
date,  not  later  than  45  days  after  the  Chair- 
man and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  are  appointed,  on  which  the  Board 
shall  assume  the  present  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  (under  exist- 
ing rules  and  regulations). 

(3)  The  Board  shall  provide  promptly  for 
establishment  of  interim  final  rules  of  prac- 
tice and  procedure  which  will  apply  to  the 
Board  (when  not  acting  as  the  Board  of  Im- 
migration Appeals  under  paragraph  (2))  and 
administrative  law  judges  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  after  the  hear- 
ing transition  dale  designated  under  subsec- 
tion (CKl). 

(C)(l>  In  order  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
transfer  of  proceedings  from  the  existing 
special  inquiry  system  to  the  administrative 
law  judge  system,  the  Board,  in  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  shall  designate 
a  "hearing  transition  date",  to  be  not  later 
than  45  days  after  the  date  interim  final 
rules  of  practice  and  pr(xredure  are  estab- 
lished under  sut)section  (b)i3)(A). 

(2)  During  the  period  before  the  hearing 
transition  date,  any  proceeding  or  hearing 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
which  may  be  conducted  by  a  special  in- 
quiry officer  may  be  conducted  by  an  indi- 
vidual appointed  and  qualified  as  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge  in  accordance  with  all 
the  rules  and  procedures  otherwise  applica- 
ble to  a  special  inquiry  officer's  conduct  of 
such  proceeding  or  hearing. 

(d)  Individuals  acting  as  special  inquiry  of- 
ficers on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  on  the  hearing  transition  date  may 
(Without  regard  to  other  provisions  of  law) 
continue  to  conduct  proceedings  or  hearings 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
after  such  transition  date  during  the  period 
ending  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(e)(1)  The  enactment  of  this  part  shall  not 
result  in  any  loss  of  rights  or  powers,  inter- 
ruption of  jurisdiction,  or  prejudice  to  mat- 
ters pending  in  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  or  before  special  inquiry  officers  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  this  Act  takes 
effect. 

(2)  Under  rules  established  by  the  United 
States  Immigration  Board,  with  respect  to 
exclusion  and  deportation  cases  and  applica- 
tions for  asylum  pending  as  of  the  hearing 
transition  date,  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Board  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals 
and  administrative  law  judges  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  special  in- 
quiry officers  for  the  purposes  of  effectuat- 
ing the  continuation  of  all  existing  powers, 
rights,  and  jurisdiction. 

(3)  Any  reference  in  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  an  administrative  law 
judge  shall  be  considered,  before  the  transi- 


tion date,  to  be  a  reference  to  a  special  in- 
quiry officer. 

Page  48.  line  2,  strike  out  "126"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "123". 

Conform  the  table  of  contents  according- 
ly. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  reestablishes  current  law 
by  striking  three  sections  121,  123.  and 
124  of  the  bill  pertaining  to  inspection 
and  exclusion,  judicial  review,  and 
asylum  adjudication  procedures.  As 
these  provisions  diminish  the  protec- 
tions embodied  in  current  law  while 
doing  nothing  to  restrict  the  flow  of 
aliens  into  the  country,  their  effect 
will  be  disproportionately  felt  by  refu- 
gees seeking  political  asylum  in  the 
United  States. 

Section  121  of  the  bill,  which  the 
amendment  strikes,  introduces  a  new 
"summary  exclusion  "  procedure  that 
would  entitle  Border  Patrol  officers  to 
turn  back  aliens  at  the  border  who 
have  no  passports  or  visas,  without 
giving  them  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing and  judicial  review,  guaranteed 
under  current  law.  This  radically  new 
procedure  would  have  serious  effects 
on  refugees  and  may  well  result  in  se- 
rious abuses  of  human  rights  if  per- 
sons are  returned  to  a  country  where 
they  face  persecution. 

As  Amnesty  International  and  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
have  recognized,  persons  who  flee  per- 
secution in  their  home  countries  fre- 
quently have  neither  the  foresight  nor 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  passports  or 
visas.  Indeed,  many  times  they  are  lit- 
erally rurming  for  their  lives. 

Often  they  reach  the  United  States 
only  after  a  long  and  perilous  journey. 
They  know  little  about  our  legal 
system  and  are  easily  intimidated  by 
uniformed  border  authorities  who  are 
reminiscent  of  repressive  authority 
figures  in  their  home  countries.  Even 
if  they  are  aware  of  their  right  to 
apply  for  asylum,  they  seldom  do  so 
immediately  on  arrival,  but  rather 
assert  such  claims  only  after  achieving 
more  secure  surroundings. 

While  the  bill  expressly  recognizes 
the  complicated  nature  of  asylum  de- 
terminations, this  procedure  would 
allow  Border  Patrol  officers  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  alien  seeking  entry 
into  the  United  States  has  any  "rea- 
sonable basis  for  legal  entry."  Border 
Patrol  officers,  who  have  no  special 
legal  training,  would  be  asked  to  make 
the  same  determination  required  of  an 
administrative  law  judge.  Yet  the  bill 
mandates  that  an  administrative  law 
judge  must  undergo  special  training  in 
such  areas  as  international  relations 
before  making  these  determinations. 
Allowing  Border  Patrol  officers  to 
make  arbitrary  and  uninformed  legal 
determinations  is  in  direct  violation  of 
the  U.S.  international  and  domestic 
legal  obligations. 

Section  123  of  the  bill.  Judicial 
Review,  could  significantly  change  the 


nature  and  extent  of  Judicial  review 
for  political  asylum  applicants.  The 
courts  have  been  instnunental  recent- 
ly in  correcting  the  discriminatory  and 
arbitrary  detention  of  asylum  seekers 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  as  well  as  the  ideological- 
ly motivated  and  overly  restrictive 
standards  that  it  uses  to  determine 
whether  or  not  persons  are  entitled  to 
refuge  in  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly refugees  from  non-Communist 
dictatorships  like  Haiti  and  Chile. 

The  judicial  review  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  diminish  refugees'  access  to 
the  courts  in  certain  circumstances. 
For  example,  the  bill  limits  the  scope 
of  judicial  review  in  individual  asylum 
cases  by  precluding  review  of  whether 
the  facts  of  the  case  are  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  in  the  record.  The 
court's  review  would  be  restricted  only 
to  questions  of  application  of  law  and 
constitutional  questions. 

Current  law  provides  for  full  and 
fair  judicial  review  of  administrative 
determinations.  As  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  noted,  in  its  request: 

The  facts  support  the  position  that  ad- 
ministrative shortcomings,  not  judicial  in- 
terference, bas  caused  the  enormous  back- 
log in  asylum  cases. 

For  this  reason,  existing  law  as  it 
pertains  to  judicial  review,  should  be 
maintained. 

Finally,  section  124,  which  my 
amendment  strikes,  establishes  a  stat- 
utory asylum  adjudication  procedure. 
To  approach  political  asylimi  proce- 
dures in  a  bill  principally  aimed  at 
controlling  immigration  is  fundamen- 
tally wrong.  Grants  of  asylum  account 
for  only  a  small  portion  of  aliens  en- 
tering the  United  States.  Moreover, 
the  human  interests  at  stake  in 
asylum  determinations  cannot  be  sac- 
rificed merely  in  the  name  of  adminis- 
trative efficiency. 

Section  124  is  fraught  with  irregular- 
ities and  ambiguities  which  could  well 
cause  injustice  to  asylum  seekers.  For 
example,  the  section  sets  restrictive 
limitations  on  the  time  allowed  to 
asylum  seekers  in  making  their  case. 
The  time  constraints  specified  in  the 
bill  are  not  only  unrealistic,  but  they 
may  well  result  in  denial  of  valid 
asylum  claims  causing  the  return  of 
persons  to  coimtries  where  they  face 
persecution  or  harm. 

The  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  strongly  recom- 
mends against  statutorily  mandated 
time  constraints  on  agency  actions, 
claiming  that  these  time  limits  "tend 
to  imdermine  an  agency's  ability  to  es- 
tablish priorities  and  to  control  the 
course  of  its  proceedings."  Overly  re- 
strictive time  limitations  would  en- 
courage, at  worst,  defaults  in  making 
claims  with  disastrous  human  conse- 
quences. At  best,  they  would  promote 
inefficiency  in  the  form  of  meritless 
applications. 


The  effect  of  these  three  sections  of 
the  bill  would  be  to  restrict,  confuse, 
and  obscure  necessary  humanitarian 
provisions  of  our  immigration  policy.  I 
urge  adoption  of  my  amendment  to  re- 
instate current  law  in  these  areas. 

D  2000 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Of  course,  I  will  strongly  oppose  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman,  having  seen  what 
happened  a  moment  ago,  would  under- 
stand what  we  are  talking  about.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  absolutely 
strikes  what  the  House  committee  did. 
It  shows  a  lack  of  total  regard  for 
what  we  tried  to  do.  Based  on  a  lot  of 
things,  I  would  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man would  just  kind  of  listen,  and  we 
hope  that  we  can  maybe  help  the  gen- 
tleman later.  But  this  amendment  is  a 
very  bad  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  must  say  that  I 
am  not  very  happy  about  the  charac- 
terization of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. Asylum  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  understand. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  have  literally 
thousands  of  people  in  my  district  who 
came  to  New  York  from  places  like 
Chile  and  Argentina. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  understand. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Escaping  what 
would  have  been  certain  death.  I  think 
those  procedures  are  exceedingly  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman 
simply  just  wipes  out  everything  our 
committee  did. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  was  considering 
supporting  the  bill,  even  though  many 
of  the  things  in  it  bother  me. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  But  if  the  gentle- 
man persists,  perhaps  I  will  not. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  compliment 
him  for  offering  these  amendments. 
Some  of  us  have  been  unhappy  over 
the  course  of  these  past  years  at  the 
weakness  in  the  asylum  provisions  and 
judicial  review  provisions,  as  it  is  in 
the  current  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ot- 
tinger]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Weiss  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottinger  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  find  it  distressing  that, 
under  the  guise  of  immigration  and 
naturalization  law  reform,  the  com- 
mittee in  fact  comes  before  us  and 


makes  an  already  difficult  and  bad  sit- 
uation enormously  worse.  I  would 
hope  that  this  amendment  in  fact 
would  be  adopted  to  return  the  situa- 
tion to  the  status  quo,  which  is  diffi- 
cult and  bad  and  narrow  enough,  as  it 
is. 

Our  Nation  has  made  a  historic  com- 
mitment to  shelter  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  Our  current  laws  re- 
flect this  commitment  by  providing 
important  protections  to  refugees  who 
are  fleeing  persecution  in  their  home- 
land. 

However,  the  bill  before  us  today  en- 
visions a  reduction  in  these  protec- 
tions and  a  weakening  of  our  longtime 
commitment  to  the  victims  of  political, 
economic,  and  religious  oppression. 

Section  121  of  H.R.  1510  provides  for 
the  summary  exclusion  of  aliens  who 
arrive  at  our  border  without  a  pass- 
port or  a  visa.  This  section  allows  a 
border  inspection  official  to  become 
policeman  and  judge  in  determining 
the  fate  of  would-be  refugees.  In  some 
cases,  these  officials  would  wield  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  arriv- 
ing refugees. 

I  believe  this  section  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  our  commitments  under  na- 
tional and  international  law.  The  Ref- 
ugee Act  of  1980  recognizes  our  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  that  every  alien 
who  is  present  or  arrives  in  the  United 
States  has  the  opportunity  to  apply 
for  asylum.  And  when  we  signed  the 
protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refu- 
gees, ratified  in  1968,  we  obligated  our- 
selves to  provide  entry  to  genuine  po- 
litical refugees. 

It  is  true  that  the  border  inspection 
officials  are  required  to  advise  aliens 
of  their  right  to  legal  counsel  and  to  a 
redetermination  by  an  administrative 
law  judge.  But  this  is  not  an  adequate 
protection  for  individuals  who  arrive 
in  this  country  tired,  himgry,  and 
deathly  afraid  of  uniformed  officials 
who  remind  them  of  the  oppressive 
authorities  from  which  they  are  flee- 
ing. It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  these 
individuals  that  they  will  understand 
official  explanations  about  legal  coun- 
sel or  redeterminations. 

In  the  seventies,  when  Haitians  were 
arriving  in  this  coimtry  in  large  num- 
bers, church  groups  collected  from  one 
group  of  detainees  affidavits  relating 
to  their  claims  of  persecution.  The 
church  groups  found  that  many  of  the 
Haitians  had  bona  fide  claims.  Yet 
when  INS  officers  interviewed  the 
same  group  through  an  interpreter  a 
few  days  later,  the  Haitians  emphati- 
cally denied  that  they  intended  to 
apply  for  asylum.  Only  later  was  it  dis- 
covered that  the  interpreter  had  used 
the  Creole  word  referring  to  mental 
institutions  rather  than  political 
asylum  in  questioning  these  refugees. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the  kind 
of  abuse  that  might  occur  if  the  right 
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of  summary  exclusion   is  granted   to 
border  officials. 

Section  123  of  the  bill,  dealing  with 
ji^icial  review,  is  also  problematic. 
This  section  could  significantly  dimin- 
ish access  to  the  courts  by  refugees. 
For  example,  the  bill  limits  the  scope 
of  judicial  review  in  asylum  cases  by 
precluding  review  of  whether  the  facts 
of  the  case  are  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  in  the  record.  The  courts 
have  played  an  extremely  important 
role  in  recent  years  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  asylum  seekers,  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  access  to  the  courts 
remain  unencumbered. 

Finally,  the  bills  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  asylum  adjudication  are 
highly  disturbing.  Strict  time  limita- 
tions are  placed  upon  refugees  seeking 
asylum  in  our  country.  Given  the  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  situation  of  asylum 
seekers,  who  are  unfamiliar  with  our 
language  or  our  legal  system,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  provide  these  indiv- 
duals  with  enough  time  to  secure  legal 
assistance  and  present  their  claims. 

The  amendment  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York  would  do  nothing  but 
retain  the  current  protections  which 
we  have  seen  fit  to  provide  to  refugees 
who  come  to  our  country  seeking  free- 
dom from  their  suffering.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  maintain  our  Nation's  his- 
toric commitment  to  these  victims  of 
persecution  by  approving  this  amend- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  this  essential  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  excellent  statement  and  I 
would  like  to  concur  very  strongly  in 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  that  I  am  the  only  speaker  to 
speak  against  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  think,  really,  only  one  speaker 
is  necessary,  and  I  hope  we  can  just 
move  on  to  another  chapter. 

What  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
in  good  faith  does  is  just  simply  strike 
out  everything  that  your  committee 
has  done.  He  guts  our  total  section  on 
this  question  of  asylum  and  adjudica- 
tion. We  labored  on  it.  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollum)  labored 
on  it.  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish]  labored  on  it.  we  did.  for  4 
solid  years,  to  come  out  with  this  bill. 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  earlier 
tonight  recited  to  the  House  the  laun- 
dry list  of  protections  for  the  individ- 
ual and  judicial  protections,  which  we 
have  woven  Into  the  law.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  obviously  a 
master  of  this  subject  and  is  concerned 
about  the  people,  and  we  are  very 
much,  ourselves.  That  is  why  the  bill 
is  before  you.  It  is  a  good,  sensible, 
sensitive  bill.  I  urge  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  committee  position,  to  reject 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  and  then  I  would 
hope  to  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  PISH.  In  keeping  with  the  gen- 
tleman's request  that  he  be  the  only 
speaker,  I  will  be  brief.  As  the  gentle- 
man says,  this  strikes  all  of  the  provi- 
sions providing  for  summary  exclusion 
that  we  did  spend  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  on.  I  just  want  to  say 
that,  to  me,  no  part  of  this  amend- 
ment is  acceptable. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  26  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman  from   New    York    [Mr.   Ottin- 

GERl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2  7  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROYBAL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
27  is  now  in  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  RoYBAL]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  27? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman;  I 
do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  27  offered  by  Mr. 
Roybal;  Page  47.  after  line  23.  insert  the 
following  new  section  (and  redesignate  the 
succeeding  section  and  conform  the  table  of 
contents  accordingly); 

ARREST.  SEARCH.  AND  DETENTION  AUTHORITY  OF 
SERVICE  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

Sec  126.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
242  (8  U.S.C   1252)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end    of    the    first    sentence    the    following: 

only  if  such  arrest  is  necessary  to  ensure 
the  alien's  presence  in  the  deportation  pro- 
ceeding or  if  the  alien  is  a  danger  to  the 
public  safely  or  national  security  "; 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'after  a 
bail  determination", 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  $500  with  security  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  containing"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
amount  and  subject  to", 

(D)  by  striking  out  "on  conditional 
parole"  in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "without  bond  on  such  other 
conditions  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
prescribe". 

(E)  by  striking  out  in  his  discretion"  in 
the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  accordance  with  suljsection  (i)". 
and 

(F)  by  striking  out  "parole"  in  the  third 
and  fourth  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "release  without  bond". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  the  specific  paragraph 
or  paragraphs  in  section  241(a)  under  which 
deportability  Is  alleged."  in  paragraph  (1) 
after  "charges  against  him". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3). 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon,  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 


■•(5)  proceedings  against  an  alien  under 
this  section  shall  l»e  open  to  the  public 
unless  the  alien  requests  that  the  hearing 
be  closed  to  the  public;  and 

■•(6)  any  evidence.  Including  oral  or  writ- 
ten statements  and  tangible  objects  and  doc- 
uments, obtained  by  the  Service  may  be 
considered  in  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  any  such  evidence  seized  in 
violation  of  (or  as  a  result  of  a  violation  of) 
this  section  or  other  law  may  not  be  consid- 
ered in  such  proceedings.". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  at  the  Attorney 
Generals  discretion"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  accordance 
with  subsection  (i)"". 

(4)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sulwec- 
lion: 

■(i)(l)  Any  person  in  custody  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (c)  shall  be  entitled  to  a  bail 
determination  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section without  unnecessary  delay,  and  in 
no  event  later  than  24  hours  after  the  time 
of  arrest  or  the  decision  to  hold  such  person 
in  formal  proceedings. 

(2)  The  bail  determination  shall  initially 
be  made  by  ap  officer  of  the  Service  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  such  determinations. 

(3)  In  making  a  bail  determination,  the 
following  factors  shall  be  considered: 

(A)  the  length  of  residence  in  the  United 
States; 

■•(B)  the  ability  lawfully  to  immigrate  to 
the  United  States  in  the  near  future; 

■■(C)  family  and  community  ties  in  the 
United  Stales; 

(D)  employment  history  in  the  United 
Slates; 

"(E)  previous  record  of  appearance  or  fail- 
ure to  appear  in  administrative  or  Judicial 
proceedings:  and 

■■(F)  any  other  factors  considered  relevant 
to  the  likelihood  of  appearance  at  proceed- 
ings under  this  section. 

■■(4)  Unless  it  is  determined  that  a  person 
is  a  danger  to  the  public  safely  or  national 
security,  any  person  arrested  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  released  without  bond  if  it 
is  determined  that  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  of  release  will  reasonably 
assure  his  appearance  at  deportation  pro- 
ceedings: 

■■(A)  placement  in  the  custody  of  a  desig- 
nated person  or  organization  agreeing  to  su- 
pervise him; 

•(B)  restrictions  on  his  travel  or  place  of 
abode  during  the  period  of  release;  and 

■(C)  requiring  that  he  report  periodically 
to  the  Service. 

"(5)  Any  persons  dissatisfied  with  his  ini- 
tial bail  determination  may  apply  to  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  for  a  de  novo  bail  de- 
termination. 

"(6)  If  it  appears  that  there  is  reasonable 
cause,  the  Attorney  Geneal  may  revoke  at 
any  time  an  alien's  bond  or  conditional  re- 
lease and  the  alien  may  be  returned  to  cus- 
tody and  deUined  until  final  determination 
of  his  deportability.  Such  revocation  may  be 
reviewed  upon  petition  of  the  respondent  by 
an  administrative  law  judge.". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  287  (8 
U.S.C.  1357)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)(A)  to  stop  and  interrogate  without 
temporarily  detaining  any  alien  or  person 
reasonably  t>elieved  to  t>e  an  alien  as  to  his 
right  to  be  or  to  remain  in  the  United 
States; 
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"(B)  to  stop  and  temporarily  to  detain  any 
alien  or  person  reasonably  believed  to  be  an 
alien  if  the  officer  or  employee  also  has  a 
reasonable  belief,  based  on  specific,  articula- 
ble facts,  that  the  person  so  detained  is  in 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  this  Act."; 

(B)  by  inserting  ".  based  on  specific  articu- 
lable facts."  in  paragraph  (2)  after  "reason 
to  believe"';  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "before  an  officer  of 
the  Service  having  authority  to  examine 
aliens  as  to  their  right  to  enter  or  remain  in 
the  United  States"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "within  24  hours  of 
the  time  of  arrest  before  the  District  Direc- 
tor. Deputy  or  Assistant  District  Director, 
head  of  sutwffice,  or  an  administrative  law 
judge  for  a  determination  of  whether  suffi- 
cient evidemee  exists  to  support  the  initi- 
ation of  deportation  proceedings,  unless  the 
person  requests  permission  to  withdraw  vol- 
untarily from  the  United  States  in  lieu  of 
exclusion  or  deportation  proceedings  under 
sections  236  and  242". 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(d)(1)  At  the  time  of  an  alien's  arrest 
with  or  without  a  warrant  under  section 
242,  the  alien  shall  l>e  provided  oral  and 
written  notice  (in  English  or  in  such  other 
languages  identified  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al as  likely  to  be  understood  by  the  alien)  of 
the  reason  for  his  arrest  and  the  alien's 
rights  under  this  Act,  including— 

"(A)  his  right  to  remain  silent  and  that 
any  statement  made  may  be  used  against 
him, 

"(B)  his  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
of  his  own  choice,  at  his  own  expense,  and 
of  the  availability  of  free  legal  services, 

"(C)  his  right  to  apply  for  political  asylum 
and  that  he  may  be  eligible  for  asylum  if  he 
qualifies  as  a  refugee, 

"(D)  his  right  to  a  deportation  hearing 
before  an  administrative  law  judge  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  alien  is  legally  entitled  to 
remain  in  the  United  States,  and 

""(E)  that  the  alien's  agreeing  to  depart 
from  the  United  States  voluntarily  waives 
the  alien's  right  to  a  deportation  hearing. 
Before  an  alien  signs  a  form  agreeing  to 
depart  voluntarily  or  otherwise  departs 
under  section  242(b)  or  244(e),  the  alien 
shall  be  provided  the  notice  described  in  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  and  shall 
acknowledge  in  writing  receipt  of  the  notice. 

"(2)  I*rior  to  the  commencement  of  any  in- 
terrogation of  a  F>erson  in  custody  under 
this  Act,  the  person  shall  l>e  orally  advised 
of  his  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  of 
his  own  choice,  and  at  his  own  expense,  of 
his  right  to  remain  silent  and  that  any 
statement  he  makes  may  t>e  used  against 
him. 

"(e)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Serv- 
ice designated  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General  shall  have 
the  power  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  any  person  reasonably  believed  by  such 
officer  or  employee,  based  on  specific,  arti- 
culable facts,  to  be  an  alien  unlawfully  in 
the  United  States. 

""(f)(1)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  authorized  under  regulations  pre- 
scril)ed  by  the  Attorney  General  may  sesuxjh 
persons  or  property  (including  a  place  of 
business  or  residence)  upon  the  authority  of 
a  search  warrant  issued  by  a  United  States 
magistrate  or  a  judge  of  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  wherein 
the  person  or  protierty  is  located  or  by  an 
administrative  law  judge.  Such  a  warrant 
may  be  issued  to  search  for  and  seize  any 


person  or  property  that  constitutes  evidence 
of  the  commission  of  a  violation  of  this  Act. 
A  warrant  shall  issue  only  upon  an  affidavit 
or  affidavits  or  sworn  oral  testimony  estab- 
lishing the  grounds  for  issuing  the  warrant. 

"(2)  If  the  magistrate  or  judge  Is  satisfied 
that  grounds  for  the  application  exist  or 
that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
they  exist,  he  shall  issue  a  warrant  identify- 
ing the  property  and  naming  or  describing 
the  person  or  place  to  be  searched.  Before 
ruling  on  a  request  for  a  warrant,  the  magis- 
trate or  judge  may  require  the  affiant  to 
appear  personally  and  may  examine  under 
oath  the  affiant  and  any  witnesses  he  may 
produce  and  such  proceeding  shall  be  of 
record. 

"(3)(A)  The  warrant,  if  Issued,  shall  au- 
thorize an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Serv- 
ice to  search,  within  a  specified  period  of 
time  not  to  exceed  10  days,  the  person  or 
place  named  for  the  person  or  property 
specified.  The  warrant  shall  be  served  in  the 
daytime  unless  the  issuing  authority,  by  ap- 
propriate provision  In  the  warrant  and  for 
reasonable  cause  shown,  authorizes  its  exe- 
cution at  another  time. 

"(B)  The  warrant  shall  designate  a  federal 
magistrate,  judge,  or  administrative  law 
judge  to  whom  it  shall  be  returned.  The  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Service  taking 
property  imder  the  warrant  shall  give  to  the 
person  from  whom  or  from  whose  premises 
the  property  was  taken  a  copy  of  the  war- 
rant and  a  receipt  for  the  property  taken  or 
shall  leave  the  copy  and  receipt  at  the  place 
from  which  the  property  was  taken.  The 
return  shall  be  made  promptly  and  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  written  inventory  of  any 
property  taken.  The  federal  magistrate, 
judge,  or  administrative  law  judge  shall 
upon  request  deliver  a  copy  of  the  Inventory 
to  the  person  from  whom  or  from  whose 
premises  the  property  was  taken  and  to  the 
applicant  for  the  warrant. 

"(4)(A)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  authorized  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  General  may  search 
without  warrant  persons  or  perperty  (in- 
cluding a  business  or  residence)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  any  property  that  constitutes 
evidence  of  the  commission  of  a  violation  of 
this  Act  or  any  person  present  in  the  United 
States  In  violation  of  this  Act,  where  exi- 
gent circumstances  exist  such  that  the  offi- 
cer or  employee  has  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  search  will  disclose  the  exist- 
ence of  such  evidence  or  person  and  that 
such  evidence  will  be  destroyed  or  such 
person  will  abscond  before  a  warrant  can  be 
obtained. 

"(B)  An  officer  or  employee  seizing  prop- 
erty under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  give  to 
the  person  from  whom  or  from  whose  prem- 
ises the  property  was  seized  a  receipt  for  the 
property  taken  or  shall  leave  a  receipt  at 
the  place  from  which  the  property  was 
seized. 

"(5)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Serv- 
ice authorized  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Attorney  General  may  search  with- 
out warrant  persons  or  perperty  (including 
a  business  but  not  Including  a  residence  or 
dwelling)  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  any 
person  or  perperty  that  constitutes  evidence 
of  the  commission  of  a  violation  of  this  Act. 
when  the  person  In  lawful  custody  and  con- 
trol of  such  property  voluntarily  consents  to 
such  search.  Such  consent  shall  not  author- 
ize the  arrest,  search,  or  interrogation  of 
persons  located  on  the  premises  unless  oth- 
erwise authorized  under  this  section. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  other  than  paragraph  (3)  of 


subsection  (a),  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  shall  not  enter  without  the  consent 
of  the  owTier  (or  agent  thereof)  or  a  proper- 
ly executed  warrant  onto  the  premises  of  a 
farm  or  other  outdoor  operation  for  the 
purpose  of  interrogating  a  person  believed 
to  be  an  alien  as  to  the  person"s  right  to  be 
or  to  remain  in  the  United  States  or  for  ac- 
tivities related  to  that  purpose.". 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  clarifies  INS  authority  by 
codifying  standards  under  which  INS 
can  carry  out  its  operations.  It  draws 
on  judicial  decisions  as  well  as  internal 
INS  regulations  and  policies.  The  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Act. 
however,  seems  to  remain  silent  on 
this  issue.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  amendment  before  us  also  ad- 
dresses itself  to  include  standards  of 
detaining  individuals  and  setting 
bonds  for  their  release.  It  addresses 
itself  to  include  standards  for  ques- 
tioning, for  arresting  and  searching  in- 
dividuals. It  also  deals  with  a  Miranda- 
type  rule  requiring  that  persons  in 
INS  custody  be  advised  of  their  rights. 
It  deals  with  exclusionary  rule  for  ille- 
gally obtained  evidence,  and  it  also 
deals  with  matters  of  search  warrant 
requirements  for  open  fields  that 
would  be  required  in  the  absence  of 
the  owner's  consent. 

Now,  the  purpose,  of  course,  is  to 
ensure  more  evenhanded  application 
of  applicable  standards  and  to  codify 
standards  sufficiently  stringent  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  individuals  as  sub- 
jects to  INS  personnel  action. 

What  all  this  means,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  these  are  matters  of  great  con- 
cern. These  are  things  that  should 
definitely  be  explored  over  a  period  of 
time  by  the  committee  itself.  I  do  not 
believe  that  matters  of  this  kind  can 
actually  be  discussed  and  WTitten  into 
law  in  the  very  short  time  that  we 
have  to  discuss  these  amendments.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  by  8:30  we 
are  going  to  cease  the  debate  on  this 
subject.  Therefore,  we  cannot  in  20 
minutes  actually  deal  with  the  subject 
matter  that  should  take  perhaps  days 
of  hearings  and  studies  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

So  I  am  going  to  ask,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—and I  would  like  to  address  my 
remarks  now  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee-— whether  or  not  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  committee  to  study 
this,  to  hold  hearings  on  it  and  then 
make  a  report  to  the  House. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  salute  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  for  having  made  a 
very  solid,  thoughtful  offering  here, 
because  the  gentleman  has  talked 
about  several  matters  which  are  ex- 
tremely important— the  tainted  evi- 
dence rule,  the  question  about  bail  de- 
terminations.   The    gentleman    brings 
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up  the  question  about  search  warrant 
procedure,  he  brings  up  the  question 
of  Miranda-type  advice.  These  are 
very,  very  salient  and  important 
points.  The  gentleman  from  California 
is  a  leader  in  this  body  on  this  whole 
subject,  a  leader  in  the  country,  really. 
and  I  would  assure  the  gentleman  that 
if  I  am  here  next  year  as  chairman  of 
this  committee.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  conduct  hearings  in  the  gentleman's 
own  district,  hearing  witnesses,  and  I 
think  we  could  receive  and  develop  a 
recommendation  for  this  body  that  I 
think  then  could  be  considered  under 
quieter,  more  placid  situations,  and 
maybe  even  adopt  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringmg 
it  up. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
now  take  the  opportunity  of  endorsing 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  re- 
election. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  appreciate  the 
magnanimity.  My  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  and  I  are 
united  on  most  everything.  But  I 
wonder  if  this  is  the  course  that  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, wants  to  pursue.  I  now  see  why 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Kaz£N]  was  concerned  about  a  time 
limit.  This  is  an  enormously  important 
amendment  and  provision  for  the  His- 
panic community,  for  minorities,  relat- 
ing to  the  INS  and  their  powers,  and  I 
wonder  if  my  colleague  in  effect  wants 
just  a  commitment  for  hearings. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
accept  this  amendment?  Why  can  we 
not  proceed  with  the  amendment  per- 
haps being  accepted  rather  than  being 
put  off  for  hearings?  I  respect  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  am  not  going  to  pursue 
this  extensively,  but  I  wonder  why  it  is 
that  we  want  to  just  in  a  year  proceed 
with  hearings. 


a  2010 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman, 


will 


the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  his  response. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  My  friend  from  New 
Mexico  is  a  very  outstanding  young 
Member  of  Congress,  but  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  been  in  this 
body  for  many  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoYBAL]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roybal  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  -additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man. 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  a  gentleman  of  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  and  he  understands 
the  nature  of  this  amendment:  it  goes 
to  the  heart  of  a  lot  of  matters.  There 
are  many,  many  elements  here.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  there  is  a  gesta- 
tion period  in  legislation  that  cannot 
be  ignored.  As  it  takes  9  months  to 
give  birth  to  a  baby,  it  sometimes 
takes  two  or  three  Congresses  to  give 
birth  to  an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, landmark,  watershed  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  California 
knows  full  well  being  here  22  years, 
that  you  do  not  quickly  move  in  for 
fear,  ivnd  I  would  tell  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico,  for  fear  that  on  a  test 
vote  this  might  be  defeated  resound- 
ingly. Perhaps  more  than  we  defeated 
some  of  the  amendments  earlier  today. 
That  would  then  cast  a  very  bad  light 
to  this  type  of  amendment. 

So  I  would  just  suggest  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  using  the 
wisdom  that  comes  from  years  of  serv- 
ice in  this  body  to  suggest  that  today 
is  not  the  day  for  his  amendment,  but 
tomorrow  might  be. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
also  add  to  that  that  we  cannot  possi- 
bly go  through  this  complex  piece  of 
legislation  in  20  minutes.  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  go  through  each  and  every 
one  of  these  items,  and  that  would 
have  taken  a  long  time.  But  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  to  end  all  debate  in 
just  less  than  20  minutes  now,  we 
cannot  possibly  do  it. 

So  there  is  no  other  recourse,  be- 
cause once  you  pass  this  section  of  the 
bill,  we  cannot  come  back  to  it.  So 
there  is  nothing  else  that  can  be  done. 
I  think  I  was  fortunate  enough  in  get- 
ling  at  least  the  assurance  that  this 
matter,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  be  heard,  that  hearings  would 
be  held  throughout  the  country,  and 
that  some  recommendation  will  be 
made  to  this  House  next  year. 

Now.  I  think  that  that  is  fair  enough 
under  the  circumstances.  But  I  wish 
we  had  the  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  get  to  it. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  respect  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying,  but  I  think 
what  has  happened  today,  this 
evening  we  have  had  a  number  of  pro- 
visions that  have,  I  think,  made  this 
bill  even  worse  from  the  standpoint 
from  a  lot  of  people  like  ourselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roybal]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Richardson  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Roybal 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  just  would  re- 
quest that  perhaps  at  least  put  some 
materials  in  the  Record  about  this 
matter.  It  is  extremely  important,  and 
it  is  not  in  the  Senate  version,  and  we 
are  talking  about  matters  that  are  crit- 
ical, i  know  of  the  time  limit  and  I 
know  we  did  not  have  any  other  op- 
tions, but  I  would  like,  if  possible,  if 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
could  give  us  some  gut  feeling,  I  mean, 
do  you  think  these  are  good  things  to 
do? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  would  respond  to  only  say 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  does 
have  the  unwisdom  at  this  point  of 
saying  he  is  for  or  against  something 
about  which  he  is  not  studied. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  can 
say  knowing  the  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose and  the  good  faith  offering  of  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  can 
assure  my  friend  from  New  Mexico, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
will  have  exactly  the  kind  of  indepth 
hearings  the  gentleman  needs  and  give 
him  the  opportunity  to  develop  his 
piece  of  legislation,  and  as  far  as  ex- 
tending in  the  Record,  of  course  that 
comes  in  the  House,  not  in  the  com- 
mittee, but  when  the  House  meets  we 
will  ask  that  permission. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  add  a  new 
section  clarifying  powers  and  author- 
ity of  INS  relating  to  arrest,  search, 
and  detention. 

I  spoke  earlier  in  support  of  the 
Roybal  amendment,  which  provides 
inservice  training,  community  out- 
reach and  investigations  of  abuse  by 
INS  personnel. 

In  my  statement  of  support  for  the 
Roybal  amendment  I  stated  that: 

We  have  seen  and  heard  various 
complaints  which  paint  a  picture  of 
overzealous  enforcement  of  immigra- 
tion laws  by  INS  personnel.  There 
have  been  cases  such  as  the  case  of 
Mario  Garcia  who  was  the  son  of  a 
Mexican  national  legally  in  San  Diego 
to  work  and  was  deported  because  he 
looked  like  an  illegal  alien.  Another 
example  (see  attached  article)  was 
brought  out  at  a  community  hearing 
in  Orange  County  in  which  Father 
John  Caulfield  spoke  of  immigration 
raids  on  English  classes  at  his  church's 
parish.  An  example  which  resulted  in 
death,  deals  with  the  INS  chasing  a 
car  which  eventually  was  struck  by  a 
hay  truck  and  caused  the  death  of  11 
people.  The  legal  counsel  for  the  fami- 
lies involved  stated  that  the  "agent 
chased  them  for  29  miles  at  speeds  up 
to  100  m.p.h.  without  turning  his  siren 


or  flashing  his  lights,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  get  help  from  other  law  en- 
forcement authorities  to  pull  them 
over." 

These  are  examples  of  INS  abuse  of 
authority  and  insensitivity  which 
makes  this  Roybal  amendment  as  im- 
portant ts  the  first. 

While  the  previous  Roybal  amend- 
ment sets  in  place  a  mechanism  to  im- 
prove delivery  of  service  and  the  train- 
ing of  INS  personnel,  this  amendment 
provides  the  clarification  needed  to 
ensure  that  INS  can  continue  to  en- 
force the  law  while  not  abusing  its  au- 
thority and  violating  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  people. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  will 
contend  that  it  will  result  in  curtailing 
and  limiting  the  powers  of  the  INS. 
On  the  contrary,  we  want  to  ensure 
that  the  INS  does  not  continue  to  fur- 
ther its  image  of  being  anti-immigrant, 
by  not  complying  with  proper  proce- 
dures for  searching,  arresting,  and  de- 
porting persons  thought  to  be  illegally 
in  the  United  States.  Again,  I  must 
emphasize  that  the  law  should  be  en- 
forced but  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  enforcement  of  the  law  be 
one  at  the  expense  of  people's  civil 
and  human  rights.  I  have  heard  many 
complaints  of  persons  who  are  U.S. 
citizens  and  because  of  physical  and 
linguistic  characteristics  have  been 
searched,  arrested,  and  even  deported 
by  the  INS. 

A  good  example  which  illustrates 
this  abuse  of  power  is  found  in  Mendo- 
za  against  INS  1982  in  which  the  court 
found  that  the  INS  agents  only  had 
authority  to  arrest  persons  reasonably 
believed  to  be  illegal  aliens  who  were 
likely  to  escape  before  an  arrest  war- 
rant could  be  obtained.  8  U.S.C. 
5  1257(A)(2).  Again,  the  enforcement 
interests  must  be  weighed  against  the 
two  individuals'  rights  to  freedom 
from  oppressive  governmental  intru- 
sion and  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
and  any  detention  after  the  investiga- 
tory stop  must  be  based  on  consent  or 
probable  cause.  Brignoni-Ponce,  422 
U.S.  at  822. 

Roberto  Luna  presented  valid  docu- 
ments of  citizenship.  The  INS  agent 
reasonatdy  discredited  their  authentic- 
ity because  of  Luna's  inability  to  speak 
English.  The  agent  was  told,  however, 
that  Luna  could  not  speak  English  be- 
cause he  was  raised  in  Juarez,  which  is 
right  across  the  border  from  El  Paso. 
In  addition,  it  could  have  been  deter- 
mined that  he  at  least  understood 
English  and  that  he  was,  in  fact,  the 
son  of  the  owner  of  the  bar  and  the 
cousin  of  the  man  who  did  try  to  ex- 
plain to  the  agent  that  Luna  was  a  cit- 
izen. With  this  information,  the  pre- 
sumption should  have  shifted  back  in 
Luna's  favor  that  the  documents  were 
valid  and  Luna  should  not  have  been 
arrested. 

As  for  Mendoza,  it  was  clear  that  he 
was  forcibly  detained  for  interrogation 


until  he  was  delivered  into  the  custody 
of  the  EPPD.  He  was  not  arrested  by 
the  INS,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
INS  did  not  intend  to  pursue  Its  inter- 
rogation of  him  while  he  was  in  the 
custody  of  the  police  department.  De- 
fense counsel  intimated  during  Mendo- 
za's  cross  examination  that  an  INS 
agent  in  plain  clothes  has  been  seated 
next  to  Mendoza  at  the  bar  listening 
to  his  conversation  and,  based  on  that 
conversation,  determined  that  Mendo- 
za was  an  alien  and/or  illegally  in  the 
country.  Apparently,  when  the  uni- 
formed agents  raided  the  bar,  the 
plainclothes  agent  signaled  other 
agents  to  interrogate  Mendoza.  De- 
fendants did  not  establish,  however, 
by  anything  other  than  negative  impli- 
cation in  oral  argument  of  counsel, 
that  there  was  reasonable  suspicion  of 
alienage  or  illegal  presence  in  the 
country.  The  evidence  presented  at 
the  hearing  was  inconclusive  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  Mendoza's  arrest. 

It  is  precisely  for  these  reasons  that 
I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  28  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  28  OfTERED  BY  MR.  ROYBAL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
28  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roybal]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  28? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  I 
do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment     No.     28     offered     by     Mr. 
Roybal:  Page  53.  after  line  22.  insert  the 
following  new  section  and  insert  a  corre- 
sponding item  in  the  table  of  contents: 
state  and  local  enforcement  of 
immigration  laws 

Sec.  127.  Section  103(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1103(a)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '•(1)"  after  "(a)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Except  as  specifically  authorized  by 
this  Act,  no  officer  or  employee  of  a  State. 
county,  or  other  local  government  law  en- 
forcement agency  may  stop  and  question. 
detain  or  otherwise  hold  a  person  solely  on 
the  grounds  that  the  person  is  or  may  be  a 
deportable  or  excludable  alien.". 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
also  an  amendment  that,  like  all  other 
amendments,  requires  some  explana- 
tion, and  it  is  an  amendment  that,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  one  that  should 
be  passed  by  this  House. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  prohib- 
it local  or  State  police  from  stopping. 


detaining,  or  other  interrogating  per- 
sons solely  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining their  immigration  status.  All 
that,  of  course,  except  as  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Act. 

Now  we  realize  that  the  immigration 
laws  represent  a  complex  body  of  law 
which  requires  uniform  enforcement.  I 
personally  think,  and  I  get  that  opin- 
ion from  readings  from  the  experts, 
that  local  police  are  not  equipped  to 
engage  in  such  enforcement  because 
the  arrest  standards  for  State  law  vio- 
lations vary  from  State-to-State.  This 
would  mean  than  that  if  local  police 
were  going  to  be  authorized  to  do  the 
job  of  the  Department  of  Immigra- 
tion, there  should  be  in  place  a  very 
large  training  program,  which  is  not 
possible  under  the  present  legislation. 

I  think  that  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  already  overbur- 
dened with  other  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities, and  if  they  take  on  this 
added  responsibility  the  likely  result  is 
more  abuses  and  civil  rights  violations. 
Now  we  know  that  the  local  police  at 
the  present  time  can  under  existing 
law  clo  certain  things.  Local  police  may 
arrest  for  misdemeanor  violations  of  il- 
legal entry  only  if  they  are  near  the 
border  and  actually  see  that  such  an 
entry  takes  place. 

There  are  some  restrictions.  What 
this  overall  law  does  is  to  make  it  sure 
that  local  police  are  not  authorized  to 
do  the  work  of  the  immigration  au- 
thorities unless  it  is  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Act. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Is  the  gentleman  tell- 
ing us  that  there  is  such  a  provision  in 
this  bill  which  authorizes  local  policy, 
constables,  et  cetera  to  stop  a  man  on 
the  street  for  the  sole  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  he  is  in  this 
country  legally? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  I  understand  in  the 
Senate  provision  and  that  there  was 
an  attempt  to  put  into  the  Senate  lan- 
guage a  provision  whereby  local  police 
would  be  authorized  to  do  just  that. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department 
of  Immigration  can  contract  with  Icx^ 
police  departments  to  perform  a  spe- 
cific duty  with  regard  to  aliens.  This 
language  does  in  no  way  alter  that 
particular  situation.  But  local  police 
departments  at  the  present  time  can, 
under  contract  and  sometimes  other- 
wise do,  detain  people  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Immigration.  This  particular 
amendment  would  not  prohibit  that. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man and  I  applaud  him  for  offering 
this  type  of  an  amendment.  This  is  a 
Federal  offense,  the  violation  of  immi- 
gration law  is  a  Federal  offense,  and 
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certainly  your  local  law  enforcement 
officers  are  not  equipped  to  enforce 
immigration  laws.  If  you  give  this 
power  to  just  any  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency:  deputy  sheriff,  a  deputy 
constable,  someone  w:ho  knows  abso- 
lutely nothing,  give  him  that  author- 
ity to  stop  anyone  on  the  street  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  determining  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  that  person  is 
here  legally  is  bad  policy.  And  certain- 
ly if  there  is  anything  in  this  bill  that 
even  hints  of  giving  that  authority  to 
these  people,  should  not  be  in  this  bill, 
and  your  amendment  should  be  adopt- 
ed. 

D  2020 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  issue  with  my 
dear  friend  from  Texas,  and  the 
author  of  this  amendment.  I  think 
that  this  amendment  is  a  bad  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  way  in 
the  world  that  this  immigration  law 
can  be  enforced  without  the  direct 
intervention  and  help  of  local  law  en- 
forcement officials.  When  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  blanket  statement  that 
no  officer  or  employee  of  a  State. 
county  or  other  local  government  law 
enforcement  agency  may  stop  and 
question,  detain  or  otherwise  hold  a 
person  solely  on  the  ground  that  the 
person  is  or  may  be  a  deportable  or  ex 
cludable  alien.  I  think  when  that  i.s 
done,  we  are  making  it  such  that  the 
manner  in  which  illegal  aliens  in  my 
part  of  the  country  live  and  the  places 
they  live  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  live,  we  are  going  to  have  the 
local  law  enforcement  people  to  help 
us  enforce  this  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roybal]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr. 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Roybal  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  hall.  JR.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  anybody  going  out  here  on 
the  street  and  just  hauling  somebody 
in  l)ecause  he  does  not  like  the  way  he 
looks,  but  I  can  envision  many  in- 
stances where  it  is  going  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  Federal 
people  to  contact  the  local,  especially 
the  local  sheriff,  deputy  sheriffs,  city 
police  people,  constables.  It  is  going  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  they  uti- 
lize those  people  in  helping  to  try  to 
enforce  this  bill. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  he  would  exclude  that. 
They  would  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  enforce- 


ment of  this  statute.   Is  that  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  That  is  not  correct. 
They  would  not  have  the  authority 
just  to  arrest  someone  simply  because 
they  think  or  they  may  believe  that 
they  are  here  illegally.  That  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law  even  today. 

But  if  the  arrest  or  the  detention  is 
specifically  authorized  by  the  act. 
then  they  can  do  so.  There  are  certain 
provisions  under  which  they  are  au- 
thorized, and  that  is  through  contract- 
ing. Then  they  would  be  authorized. 
But  this  prohibits  any  local  police  de- 
partment from  using  his  authority  as 
a  policeman  simply  to  arrest  anyone 
simply  because  the  policeman  may 
suspect  that  he's  undocumented. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  suppose  that 
the  Federal  officials  had  an  all-points 
bulletin  out  for  some  people  who  were 
in  this  country  in  violation  of  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Roybal)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Roybal  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  suppose  that 
situation  existed  where  they  had  put 
out  an  all-points  bulletin  for  someone 
that  they  were  looking  for  and  they 
came  through  a  small  town  and  a  sher- 
iff had  that  information  and  saw  this 
car  or  these  people. 

Is  the  gentleman  stating  thai  under 
this  amendment  he  would  not  have 
the  right,  that  sheriff  would  not  have 
the  right,  to  stop  and  question  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not  that  is  the 
person  for  which  an  all-points  bulletin 
might  have  been  issued? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  An  all-points  bulletin 
would  clearly  indicate  to  me  that  he 
had  violated  some  other  law  other 
than  an  immigration  law .  In  that  case, 
yes.  he  would  be  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  But  as  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman,  he  is  staling 
by  this  amendment  that  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  or  State  officials 
could  not.  under  any  circumstances, 
ever  stop  and  question  somebody  be- 
cause they  thought  they  might  be  de- 
portable or  an  excludable  alien? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Yes:  because  they  are 
not  authorized  to  do  the  job  for  the 
Department  of  Immigration.  The  local 
police  are  there  for  a  specific  purpose, 
not  to  enforce  immigration  law.  There- 
fore, under  this  provision  that  local 
policeman  would  not  do  that  unless  it 
is  specifically  specified  under  the  act 
itself,  and  there  are  certain  conditions 
under  which  that  local  policeman  can, 
one  being,  of  course,  the  contract,  and 
the  other  being  an  instance  where  the 
local  police  arrest  an  individual  for  a 
violation  of  a  criminal  law  and  then 
later  may  check  with  the  Department 
of  Immigration  on  the  status  of  that 


individual.  On  the  basis  of  information 
provided  over  the  phone,  for  example, 
the  Service  may  arrest  the  individual 
and  may  authorize  a  temporary  deten- 
tion of  the  individual  in  question. 

Again,  the  local  authorities  will  be 
acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Immigra- 
tion authorities,  may  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  individual  is  illegal. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  So  if  a  Fed- 
eral official  came  into  a  small  town 
and  enlisted  the  help  and  assistance  of 
the  sheriff  or  a  local  official,  then 
under  those  circumstances,  could  the 
local  official,  working  with  the  Federal 
people,  stop  and  question  and  detain 
.somebody  under  the  grounds  that  the 
gentleman  has  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  No:  I  do  not  think  so. 
unless  specified  under  the  act. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.]  has  been 
very  active  on  this  issue  in  our  com- 
mittee. The  view  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  that  perhaps  local  law 
enforcement  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  fully  enforce  Federal  immigra- 
tion laws.  That  did  not  prevail.  But 
what  did  prevail  in  our  committee  was 
clearly  the  understanding  that  at  cer- 
tain times  cooperative  effort.s  involv- 
ing Federal.  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  are  very  important 
and  that  some  areas,  some  activities, 
would  involve  the  enforcement  of  the 
Nation's  immigration  laws. 

May  I  ask  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  suggest  that  there  can  be 
no  further  State,  local,  and  Federal  ac- 
tivities of  cooperation  in  which  the 
Nation's  immigration  laws  would  be 
enforced? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  No.  Definitely  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roybal]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roybal]  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes,  and  that  is  the  last 
I  will  speak  to  the  issue,  and  I  will 
quickly  bring  myself  to  the  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  second  question, 
Mr.  Chairman:  You  use  the  terms 
•hold  and  detain,  "  and  I  understand 
that  in  States  like  Kansas  and  else- 
where that  pursuant  to  contracts  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials undocumented  workers  appre- 
hended are  detained  for  a  period  of 
time  in  these  particular  holding  areas. 


does  the  gentleman's  amendment  pro- 
hibit that  kind  of  activity? 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  It  does  not. 

parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  would  be  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  time  after  8:30? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  8:30  there  will 
only  be  one  speech  in  order,  and  that 
speech  will  be  against  the  amendment 
for  5  minutes  since  no  Member  has  yet 
spoken  in  opposition.  As  far  as  amend- 
ment No.  29  is  concerned,  a  5-minute 
speech  for  and  a  5-minute  speech 
against.  That  would  be  for  amendment 
No.  29. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  a  unanimous-consent  request  be 
in  order  for  an  extension  of  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  unanimous-con- 
sent re(iuest  would  be  in  order,  and  if 
adopted,  would  take  it  out  of  the  cate- 
gory that  the  Chair  has  just  explained 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  t>E  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lungren]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  somewhat  con- 
fused by  the  amendment.  We  rejected 
an  amendment  that  went  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  when  we  deliberated  in 
committee  and  that  was  one  which  ex- 
plicitly gave  an  assignment  of  author- 
ity to  local  and  State  government  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  deal  with  im- 
migration law. 

The  current  law  or  current  practice 
is  guided  right  now  by  the  Attorney 
General's  directive.  In  most  cases,  it 
indicates  that  the  INS  remains  respon- 
sible for  all  arrests  for  immigration 
violations,  but  it  does  seek  cooperation 
in  some  instances  with  local  and  State 
governments. 

My  concern  is  that  this  may  go  too 
far  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  gen- 
tleman said  this  does  not  stop  the 
practice  of  a  local  jail  or  penitentiary 
being  used  by  the  INS.  I  would  have  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  there  is  some  ar- 
giiment  on  that. 

I  made  a  request  of  the  INS  just  this 
afternoon  to  clarify  it  and  they  feel 
there  is  some  confusion,  at  least,  and 
they  fear  that  it  may  limit  their  au- 
thority to  do  that,  first. 

Second,  this  seems  to  go  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  of  the  bill  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roybal] 
H.R.  4909,  which  mandated  that  State 
and  local  officials  notify  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  when  they  were  holding 
someone  who  they  believed  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  law. 
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With  respect  to  the  question 
brought  up  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.],  in  which 
he  said  that  if  there  were  an  all-points 
bulletin  for  some  excludable  alien  in 
the  United  States,  that  may  or  may 
not  be  allowed  to  be  followed  up  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lungren]  will 
please  suspend  for  just  a  moment. 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lungren]  has  expired, 
but  as  the  gentleman  knows,  under  a 
imanimous-consent  request  the  gentle- 
man may  proceed.  Does  the  gentleman 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
the  balance  of  his  5  minutes? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not.  I  would  just  hope  that  we  could 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  announce  that  at  this  time  only 
a  5-minute  speech  against  the  amend- 
ment is  in  order. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza] 
rise? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous^^onsent  to  proceed  on 
this  amendment  for  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  us  make 
it  5  minutes.  The  gentleman  can  have 
all  my  time.  I  have  5  minutes  against 
the  amendment. 

I  would  just  say,  with  great  respect, 
that  I  am  against  the  gentleman's 
amendment  for  the  reasons  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  indi- 
cated, and  I  hope  the  House  will 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DE  LA  Garza]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  the  gentleman  amend  his 
unanimous-consent  request  to  extend 
the  time  by  15  minutes? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  be  constrained  to  object  if  that 
is  made. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
tinuing to  reserve  my  right  to  object, 
we  are  moving  quickly  through  these 
amendments.  There  are  no  delaying 
tactics  being  used.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant issue.  Several  of  us  wish  to  make 
comments  on  these  issues.  Fifteen 
minutes  is  not  unreasonable. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  under  his  reserva- 
tion of  objection  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  let  me  say  this:  We 
went  into  this  earlier  this  evening  with 
the  intention  of  trying  to  limit  time. 


In  order  that  everything  is  fair  here,  I 
would  have  no  objection,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  how  many  speakers  he  has 
and  how  many  minutes. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  not  sure. 
He  knows  that  he  wishes  to  speak,  and 
he  believes  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  also  wishes  to  address  the 
issue. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentlemen  can  work  out  their 
problem.  All  I  needed  was  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  I  thank  the 
Chair,  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi]  for  his  generous  offer,  but  all  I 
need  is  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  relate  what 
I  think  would  be  a  problem  in  relation 
to  letting  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers enforce  immigration  law. 

If  I  were  to  put  on  my  boots  and  my 
blue  jeans  and  my  red  flannel  shirt 
and  get  on  a  bus  from  Washington  and 
head  for  Mission,  TX,  I  would  be 
taken  off  the  bus  at  every  village  and 
hamlet  by  the  local  marshal,  the  local 
constable,  and  the  local  chief  of  police 
and  asked,  "Where  are  you  going, 
boy?"  I  would  hear  this  all  the  way 
down  to  Mission,  TX. 

This  is  the  danger  of  letting  local 
law  enforcement  officers,  inexperi- 
enced in  immigration  matters  and  per- 
haps biased  against  certain  looking 
types,  enforce  the  law.  It  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous procedure  to  allow  that  type  of 
operation. 

Now,  working  in  conjunction  with 
immigration  officials,  there  I  have  no 
concern,  but  I  assure  the  Members 
that  this  would  be  an  onerous  burden 
on  people  that  look  like  me.  We  would 
be  dragged  off  the  bus  at  every  village 
and  hamlet. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  said, 
very  eloquently  stating  the  need  to  be 
careful.  The  committee  bill,  not  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  has  language 
to  the  effect  that  there  shall  be  no 
such  action,  that  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  shall  have  no  individual 
right  to  enforce  the  Federal  immigra- 
tion laws.  The  only  thing  that  we  do 
not  prevent  is  certain  cooperative  ef- 
forts involving  immigration,  but  we 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  local 
law  enforcement  should  not  have  the 
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independent  right  to  enforce  the  Fed- 
eral immigration  law. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  needs  to  be  clarified,  because  it  is 
a  very,  very  dangerous  process  if  we 
are  allowing  local  law  enforcement  at 
any  level  to  enforce  inmiigration  law. 

Right  now  I  understand  that  in 
Texas  they  have  been  sued  for  civil 
rights  violations  for  stopping  people 
on  the  street. 

But  I  assure  the  Members  that, 
under  the  guise  of  immigration 
reform,  if  we  adopt  the  bill  and  it 
allows  for  local  law  enforcement  to  en- 
force immigration  law.  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  15th  District  of 
Texas  would  not  be  able  to  go  in  blue 
jeans  and  a  plaid  shirt  on  a  bus  from 
here  to  Mission,  TX,  without  being 
stopped.  I  would  say,  15  to  20  times 
and  having  to  identify  himself  beyond 
the  norm. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  not  clear— and  it  is 
not  to  me— I  would  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  has  expired. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli] 
rise? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand that  I  have  5  minutes,  and 
this  is  the  last  time  I  will  rise.  I  will 
use  my  5  minutes,  and  I  will  yield  all 
of  my  time.  First,  I  promised  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  I  would 
yield  time  to  him,  and  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli]. 

I  think  it  is  an  incredibly  dangerous 
situation  that  we  are  facing  here  late 
at  night,  after  we  are  tired.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  clarify  this. 

We  cannot  have  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  involved  in  the  INS  job. 
It  would  be  a  massive  violation  of  the 
rights  of  American  citizens. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  in 
September  of  1980  reconunended  as 
one  of  its  major  priorities  that  Con- 
gress should  clarify  the  role  of  the 
INS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  yield  1 
minute  of  my  time  to  a  member  of  the 
Hispanic  Caucus  from  a  border  area 
who  is  a  former  sheriff  and  who  is 
going  to.  I  think,  speak  of  this  amend- 
ment with  a  certain  degree  of  author- 
ity. I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
before  the  gentleman  does  that,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  about  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Yes;  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  can  yield  an  addi- 
tional 30  seconds  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man once  again  that  I  want  to  remind 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
committee  bill  that  provides  for  inde- 
pendent local  enforcement  of  Federal 
inunigration  law.  There  is  nothing 
there. 

The  gentleman  has  set  up  a  straw 
man.  and  he  is  kicking  the  straw  man 
to  death.  There  is  no  such  thing.  That 
is  why  I  could  not  support  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment.  There  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  bill.  The  gentleman  is  cre- 
ating a  straw  man  out  of  whole  cloth. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  contin- 
ue? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  yielded  my  time  and  I  want  the 
gentleman  to  speak,  but  I  ask  him  to 
please  speak  to  what  is  in  the  bill. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill.  We  are 
not  talking  about  perceptions  or  ideas. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  per- 
mits local  law  enforcement,  carte 
blanche  enforcement  of  Federal  immi- 
gration laws.  There  is  nothing  there. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  a  difference  of  opinion.  This 
is  why  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  RoYBALl  is  offering  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Ortiz]. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  thing  that  bothers  me.  I  have  been 
in  law  enforcement  for  many  years, 
and  I  was  the  sheriff  of  my  county. 
The  thing  that  bothered  me  is  that  we 
talk  about  probable  cause,  the  right  to 
go  and  ask  something  because  you  feel 
you  have  enough  probable  cause  to  in- 
terrc/gate. 

Like  the  committee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza],  stated,  if  we  are  going  to  give 
the  right  to  every  law  enforcement 
agency  to  stop  everybody  just  because 
they  look  illegal  or  they  are  wearing 
blue  jeans  and  maybe  they  happen  to 
be  on  the  heavy  side  and  are  dark- 
complected  and  have  a  mustache,  are 
they  going  to  question  them  because 
they  appear  to  be  illegal  aliens  be- 
cause there  is  probable  cause? 

This  is  what  really  bothers  me. 
When  I  was  sheriff,  it  was  none  of  the 
responsibility  of  local  law  enforcement 
to  enforce  Federal  law.  We  would 
leave  it  up  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  and  the  Border 
Patrol  to  do  their  job.  This  is  my  con- 
cern on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly salute  the  gentleman,  who  is  an- 
other outstanding  new  Member  of  our 
body  who  brings  law  enforcement  cre- 
dentials to  the  floor,  which  is  very 
helpful  to  us  in  the  debate.  But  once 
again  I  remind  my  friends  in  the 
House  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
that  says  in  any  way  that  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  can  enforce  or  act 
under  the  Federal  immigration  laws. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  whatever  time 
I  have  left  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Herman]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Berman]  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
for  yielding  this  time. 

I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to 
regress  by  unanimous  consent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time, 
which  is  soon  to  expire,  be  extended 
for  an  additional  8  minutes  so  we  can 
complete  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. We  have  moved  through  a 
number  of  amendments  today.  There 
are  no  delaying  tactics  going  on,  and  it 
is  an  important  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  I  believe,  has 
proved  his  patience  a  hundred  times. 
But  let  me  just  one  more  time,  if  I 
may  have  my  friend's  attention.  5  min- 
utes, and  that  is  the  last,  because  the 
Chair  understands  the  parliamentary 
procedure,  and  the  House  precedent  is 
that  once  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  agreed  to 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  finish  this  up  by  objecting.  There 
are  Members  who  have  come  back 
here  for  a  vote,  and  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  under  his  reserva- 
tion? Would  the  gentleman  agree  to  5 
minutes  and  there  would  be  no  more 
requests? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  use  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  That  would  be  fine. 
May  that  be  without  objection,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  An  objection  to 
the  request  is  heard. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Berhan]  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
inquiry  is  whether  or  not  I  may  at  this 
time  register  an  ongoing  objection  to 
any  requests  for  unanimous  consent  to 
limit  the  time  of  debate  other  than  as 
already  provided  for  in  the  rule  accom- 
panying this  bill. 
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were  made.  If  he  were  here  present,  it 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Then.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  just  like  to  manifest  my  intent 
ft  this  time,  if  we  are  at  the  point  now 
where  we  cannot  spend  another  5  or 
10  minutes  debating  an  important 
amendment.  after  having  gone 
through  as  many  as  we  have  in  the 
past  2  days,  that  I  intend  to  object  to 
any  request  for  unanimous  consent  to 
limit  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoli] has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Both  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
INS  have  attempted  to  curtail  local 
police  practices  of  enforcing  the  immi- 
gration laws.  In  a  June  1978  press  re- 
lease, then  Attorney  General  Griffin 
Bell  stated  that  '"The  responsibility 
for  enforcement  of  the  immigration 
laws  rests  with  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  [INS],  and  not 
with  State  and  local  police."  More 
than  a  year  prior  to  that  press  release, 
the  INS  issued  a  similar  instruction  to 
its  regional  commissioners. 

Although  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  expressly  authorizes  local 
police  involvement  in  the  enforcement 
of  Federal  immigration  laws  in  only 
one  instance  (8  U.S.C.  1324(C)  1976). 
Local  police  departments  have  not 
confined  their  enforcement  of  those 
laws  to  that  portion  of  the  statute. 
This  expanded  local  police  involve- 
ment has  continued,  notwithstanding 
admonitions  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Service  that  enforcement  of 
immigration  laws  is  the  reponsibility 
of  the  INS.  Officers  of  the  EI  Paso 
Police  Department  are  known  to  ap- 
prehend aliens  and  return  them  to  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  frontier.  It  has 
also  been  charged  that  local  police  in 
San  Diego  continue  to  attempt  en- 
forcement of  the  immigration  laws, 
and  even  a  former  INS  district  director 
has  aclinowledged  that  local  police  are 
continuing  to  place  "immigration 
holds"  on  persons  suspected  of  immi- 
gration violations. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  in  September  of  1980  recom- 
mended that  Congress  should  clarify 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  specify  that  immigration  laws 
should  only  be  enforced  by  the  INS. 
This  recontmiendation  was  based  on 
extensive  findings  that  local  police  in- 
volvement in  enforcing  the  immigra- 
tion laws  has  resulted  in  violations  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  American 
citizen*  and  legal  residents. 

We  simply  agree  with  this  recom- 
mendation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  28  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 


tee divided,  and  there  were— ayes  17. 
noes  29. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  29  OFFERED  BY  MR.  KRAMER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
29  is  now  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Kramer]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  29? 
Mr.  KRAMER.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  29  offered  by  Mr. 
Kramer:  Page  54.  after  line  16,  insert  the 
following  new  part  (and  amend  the  table  of 
contents  accordingly): 

Part  E— Presidential  Study  of  a  Collabo- 
rative People-to-People  Program  Be- 
tween THE  United  States  and  Mexico 

STUDY 

Sec.  141.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  increases  in  illegal  immigration  from 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  encourage  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  economic  and  social  rela- 
tions with  people  of  Mexico  and  to  promote 
economic  revitalization  and  economic  ex- 
pansion opportunities  in  Mexico; 

(2)  not  addressing  issues  relating  to  illegal 
immigration  from  Mexico  (such  as  the  220 
percent  increase  from  1970  to  1982  in  the 
number  of  illegal  Mexican  aliens  appre- 
hended in  the  United  States)  and  the  social 
instability  in  Central  America  to  the  south 
of  Mexico  (especially  Communist  influence 
in  that  area)  may  ultimately  jeopardize  the 
economic  well-being  and  national  security  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Mexico: 

(3)  financial  stability,  economic  growth, 
and  prosperity  in  Mexico  would  substantial- 
ly help  to  address  this  problem:  and 

(4)  the  United  States  economy  and  the 
Mexican  economy  are  inextricably  linked  to 
the  extent  that  (A)  Mexico  is  the  third  larg- 
est trading  partner  of  the  United  States,  (B) 
the  United  States  is  the  predominant  source 
of  Mexico's  exports.  (C)  Mexico  is  becoming 
an  increasingly  important  consumer  of  the 
United  States  manufactured  goods,  machin- 
ery, and  service,  (D)  Mexico  is  the  fourth 
largest  source  of  foreign  oil  for  the  United 
States  and  is  of  critical  strategic  importance 
as  a  stable  supply  of  oil,  (E)  two-thirds  of 
the  foreign  investments  in  Mexico  are  held 
by  United  States  investors,  and  (F)  United 
States  banks  have  loaned  Mexico  an  amount 
equivalent  to  30  percent  of  Mexico's  foreign 
debt. 

(b)  The  President  shall  study  the  advis- 
ability and  practicality  of  proposing  to 
Mexico  the  establishment  of  a  collaborative 
people-to-people  program  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  The  President  shall 
explore  a  program  that  would— 

( 1 )  be  a  bold  new  initiative  to  serve  as  the 
ultimate  coordinating  body  of  collaborative 
programs  of  mutual  interest  to  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  and  to  create  a  climate  of 
growth  and  economic  prosperity  in  Mexico; 

(2)  contribute  to  economic  development  in 
Mexico,  reinforcing  measures  in  the  fields 
of  trade,  investment,  and  financial  assist- 
ance, in  order  to  address  current  and  antici- 
pated needs  and  developments  and  to  foster 
setf-reliance; 

(3)  serve  as  a  source  of  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  carry  out  these  goals 


drawing  on.  encouraging,  and  coordinating 
participation  of  existing  United  States  pro- 
grams and  activities,  international  assist- 
aince  programs,  overseas  programs  of  United 
States  colleges  and  universities,  programs  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  and  any  new  pro- 
grams or  activities  which  would  be  estab- 
lished as  part  of  the  people-to-people  pro- 
gram; 

(4)  target  assistance  based  on  findings  of 
need  in  areas  such  as  agricultural  productiv- 
ity, industrial  research,  building  construc- 
tion, transportation  systems,  research  and 
development,  and  energy  alternatives,  and 
take  into  consideration  the  findings  of  the 
United  States-Mexico  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Mixed  Commission; 

(5)  draw  extensively  on  and  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  local  Mexican  business,  civic 
organizations,  and  labor  organizations,  and 
rely  on  private  sector  local  and  foreign  ini- 
tiatives: and 

(6)  rely  on  volunteers  in  a  composition 
which  would  provide  a  mixture  of  workers, 
advisers,  and  consultants  with  skills  not  suf- 
ficiently available  in  Mexico. 

(c)  In  studying  such  a  people-to-people 
program  the  President  shall  consider  how 
the  program  should  be  administered. 

(d)  Such  study  shall  consider  the  possibili- 
ty of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  establishing  a  Mixed  Commis- 
sion for  the  formulation,  orientation,  and 
review  of  the  program.  The  Commission 
would  meet  whenever  necessary,  alternately 
in  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
mission would  meet  at  the  request  of  either 
Government  and  be  made  up  of  Mexicans 
and  Americans  appointed,  through  diplo- 
matic charmels,  whenever  a  meeting  is  held. 
The  Mixed  Commission  would  examine  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
gram, determine  the  plan  of  activities  to  be 
undertaken,  examine  periodically  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  two  Governments.  It  could  also 
suggest  that  special  meetings  be  held  on  a 
specific  project  or  subject. 

(e)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  the  study  under  this 
section  no  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  my 
colleagues  and  the  Rules  Committee 
for  their  cooperation  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  floor.  I  especially  would 
like  to  thank  Congressmen  Barnes, 
Lagomarsino,  Pepper,  Roybal,  Maz- 
zoli, Fish,  and  Lungren  for  their  ef- 
forts in  this  regard. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  House 
has  already  demonstrated  strong  bi- 
partisan support  for  our  people-to- 
people  program  with  Mexico.  Last  No- 
vember, it  passed  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  196  by  voice  vote.  However, 
the  Senate  has  not  yet  taken  up  this 
measure,  and  immigration  reform  leg- 
islation is  a  logical  vehicle  to  ensure 
passage  of  this  program.  This  resolu- 
tion was  supported  by  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  including  the 
late  Representative  Clement  Zablocki, 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  who  stated  that  "the  pro- 
posal is  clearly  worthy  of  investigation 
and  consideration and  by  Repre- 
sentatives Michael  Barnes  and 
Robert   Lagomarsino,   chairman   and 
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ranking  minority  member,  respective- 
ly, of  the  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Affairs. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  the 
people-to-people  proposal  was  included 
in  Congressman  Ed  Roybal's  alterna- 
tive immigration  reform  package.  H.R. 
4909.  which  the  Congressional  Hispan- 
ic Caucus  had  originally  intended  to 
offer. 

The  significance  of  close,  coopera- 
tive relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  cannot  be  underes- 
timated. Illegal  immigrants,  many  of 
whom  come  from  Mexico,  place  a 
strain  not  only  on  there  sources  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  on  the  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable 
figures,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
approximately  1.5  million  to  3  million 
illegal  Mexican  aliens  in  the  United 
States.  Needless  to  say.  at  a  time  when 
8.5  million  Americans  are  out  of  work, 
the  implications  are  tremendous. 
Through  the  People-to-People  Pro- 
gram, we  can  hopefully  create  more 
jobs  in  Mexico  and  thus  ease  the  pres- 
sures on  our  borders,  in  turn  leaving 
more  jobs  in  this  country  open  to 
Americans. 

The  people-to-people  amendment  is 
aimed  at  treating  the  cause,  not  just 
the  symptoms,  of  the  immigration 
problem.  It  is  evident  that,  by  creating 
jobs  in  Mexico,  by  contributing  to  eco- 
nomic development  in  Mexico  and  by 
stimulating  investment  and  financial 
assistance  to  address  current  and  an- 
ticipated needs  and  development,  ille- 
gal immigration  can  be  dramatically 
reduced. 

In  addition,  recent  events  in  Latin 
America  have  underscored  the  impor- 
tance of  this  region  to  our  national  de- 
fense. Too  often,  we  have  paid  lip  serv- 
ice about  the  need  to  improve  rela 
tions  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south, 
but  waited  for  a  crisis  to  erupt  before 
taking  action.  Certainly  this  was  the 
case  in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  this  happen  again 
in  Mexico. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  immediate  danger 
of  a  Communist  takeover  in  Mexico. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  naive  to 
think  that  Mexico,  given  its  current 
and  projected  levels  of  poverty  and  un- 
employment, is  immune  from  poten 
tial  Communist  activity.  I  would 
rather  see  us  act  now  by  usir\g  some 
type  of  preventative  medicine  than 
bieing  forced  to  react  to  a  major  crisis 
down  the  road. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  people-to-people  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1510,  which  offers  a  posi- 
tive solution  to  these  problems  by  im- 
proving Mexico's  economy. 

Specifically,  this  resolution  would 
call  upon  the  President  to  study  the 
merits  of  proposing  to  Mexico  the  es- 
tablishing of  a  joint  People-to-People 
Program.  Such  a  study  would  include 


looking  at  how  the  program  might  be 
administered,  with  particular  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  possibility  of  the  two 
Governments  establishing  a  joint  com- 
mission, composed  of  United  States 
and  Mexican  representatives  appoint- 
ed through  diplomatic  channels.  This 
commission,  or  whatever  similar  vehi- 
cle might  be  chosen,  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  formation,  orientation, 
and  review  of  the  people-to-people 
program.  As  such,  it  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate coordinating  body  of  existing 
community-level  efforts  and  new 
people-to-people-type  initiatives. 

As  I  envision  it.  the  program  would 
rely  on  volunteers,  employed  by  the 
U.S.  Government  and  paid  some  type 
of  stipend  that  would  cover  living 
costs.  The  program  could  potentially 
involve  private  organizations  as  well. 
Since  an  important  goal  would  be  to 
foster  self-reliance,  these  American 
volunteers  would  work  closely  with 
local  Mexican  businesses,  civic  organi- 
zations, and  labor  groups,  concentrat- 
ing on  such  areas  as  agricultural  pro- 
duction, industrial  output,  transporta- 
tion, energy  sources,  construction,  and 
further  development  of  Mexico's  infra- 
structure. Again,  let  me  emphasize 
that  the  key  is  cooperation.  For  such  a 
program  to  work,  it  must  be  one  which 
is  jointly  worked  out  by  the  Govern 
ments  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States;  it  should  not  be  unilaterally 
imposed  by  the  United  States.  By 
building  on  the  recent  meeting  be- 
tween President  Reagan  and  President 
de  la  Madrid,  who  pledged  to  work  to- 
gether to  solve  border  pollution  prob- 
lems through  scientific  and  education- 
al exchanges.  I  feel  that  such  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  is  indeed  attainable. 

In  addition,  as  Mexico's  economy  im- 
proves this  will  create  more  opportuni- 
ties for  small  business  men  and  women 
in  this  country  to  increase  their  ex- 
ports to  Mexico. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve it  is  in  our  self-interest  to  pro- 
mote stability  and  improve  economic 
conditions  in  Mexico— and  a  People-to- 
People  Program  of  the  type  I  have 
just  outlined  would  be  a  major  step 
toward  this  objective.  Thus,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  amendment. 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.    LAGOMARSINO.    Mr.    Chair 
man.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's     amendment      concerning      a 
People-to  People  Program  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out.  the 
House  passed  last  November,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  196,  calling 
upon  the  President  to  study  the  advis- 
ability of  proposing  to  Mexico  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  People-to-People  Pro- 
gram. I  believe  this  proposal  would 
contribute    to    increased    cooperation 


between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
and  would  serve  as  a  useful  mecha- 
nism to  find  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
overwhelming  immigration  issue 
facing  our  country. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  have 
an  effective  means  of  controlling  ille- 
gal immigration  into  the  United  States 
from  Mexico  is  to  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  Mexico  in  helping  to  stem  the 
tide.  It  will  also  require  greater  eco- 
nomic development  in  Mexico  to  pro- 
vide the  employment  and  improved 
living  opportunities  to  encourage  the 
Mexicans  to  stay  at  home.  To  achieve 
that  will  require  financial  and  techni- 
cal assistance,  and  the  People-to- 
People  Program  offers  the  possibility 
of  serving  as  the  coordinating  organi- 
zation that  would  make  such  coopera- 
tion work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
full  support  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
his  supportive  comments. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  form  Colora- 
do. I  think  that  on  several  occasions 
during  the  course  of  this  debate  we 
have  talked  about  the  root  causes  of 
why  people  come  to  the  United  States 
ana  I  think  that  discussion  has  been 
held  and  that  we  have  had  that  discus- 
sion every  day  since  we  have  been  on 
this  floor  discussing  this  matter. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  that  I  would  hope  that  some- 
where down  the  pike,  that  not  only 
would  we  extend  this  to  Mexico  and 
approve  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
but  go  beyond  that  to  some  of  the 
other  Central  American  countries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  those 
people  would  prefer  to  stay  where 
they  were  born,  they  want  to  stay 
there.  But  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is 
obviously  because  of  wars  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries, and  because  of  poverty  in 
Mexico,  they  really  have  no  choice. 

But  the  best  way  to  start  is  the  gen- 
tleman's method,  and  your  method  is 
to  get  them  talking. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  that  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  remain  in  the  well  for  a 
moment.  I  would  like  to  salute  the 
gentleman  on  a  very  excellent  and  a 
very  timely  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man rise  in  opposition? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  rises 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  moves  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  a 
Member  on  the  floor  who  rises  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  California  who  has  already  mas- 
tered the  intricacy  of  parliamentary 
procedure. 

I  just  would  take  a  moment  of  time 
to  say  I  salute  the  gentleman  for  his 
very  timely  and  thoughtful  amend- 
ment. I  join  with  my  friend  from  New 
York  who  says  this  could  be  extended 
at  some  point  in  time. 

I  think  the  gentleman  earlier  talked 
about  the  Caribbean  Basin  as  a  very 
interesting  area,  and  I  salute  the  gen- 
tleman and  conunend  him,  and  I  think 
we  have  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  very  happy  to  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  No.  29  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Kramer]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

D  2050 

ANRODNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  519,  if  amendments 
Nos.  30  and  31  are  both  adopted,  only 
the  latter  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  finally  adopted  and  re- 
ported back  to  the  House. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  30  OPTERED  BY  MR.  GARCIA 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
30  is  now  in  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Garcia]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  30? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Yes;  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  30  Offered  by  [Mr. 
Garcia]:  Page  55,  strike  out  lines  3  through 
14  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  immi- 
grant visks  made  available  under  subsection 
(a),  there  shall  be  made  available  to  natives 
of  each  of  the  foreign  states  contiguous  to 
the  United  States  for  each  fiscal  year  a 
number  of  immigrant  visas  not  to  exceed 
the  number  specified  under  paragraph  (2), 
not  more  than  26  percent  of  which  may  be 
made  available  in  any  of  the  first  three 
quarters  of  such  fiscal  year. 

"(2KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  number  of  additional  visas 


made  available  to  natives  of  either  of  the 
foreign  contiguous  states  for  a  fiscal  year  is 
equal  to  20.000. 

"(B)  If  for  a  fiscal  year  one  of  the  foreign 
contiguous  states  does  not  use  the  full 
number  of  additional  immigrant  visa  num- 
t>ers  made  available  under  this  subsection, 
then  the  number  of  additional  visas  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  other  foreign  con- 
tiguous state  for  the  following  fiscal  year 
shall  be  increased  by  the  number  not  used 
by  the  other  foreign  contiguous  state  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year.". 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  has  made 
an  excellent  contribution,  not  only 
throughout  the  debate  but  in  this  par- 
ticular offering. 

This  is  an  amendment  which,  I  be- 
lieve, the  House  had  at  one  time 
adopted  earlier.  I  see  my  good  friend 
across  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska,  who  is  the  immigration 
lawyer. 

I  accept  the  amendment  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  an  acceptable  amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  have  one  question  of  the 
gentleman.  Would  the  spillover  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  worldwide  ceiling  of 
270,000? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  The  spillover,  does 
the  gentleman  mean  the  additional 
20,000? 

Mr.  FISH.  Yes.  That  is  the  only 
issue  there  is  any  doubt  about.  If  you 
will  just  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  The  answer  is,  'No,  I 
do  not  think  it  will." 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  That  is  right,  the 
answer  is  "no." 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
only  do  I  accept  it,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  for  it.  We  are  over- 
turning a  bad  mistake  we  made  about 
12  years  ago  when  we  cut  in  half  the 
admissions  from  our  closest  neighbor, 
Mexico.  We  addressed  it  partly  in  the 
bill. 

The  gentleman  goes  further  than 
that  and  I  salute  him,  and  I  think  this 
should  have  unanimous  support. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Excellent. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  take  2  min- 
utes. 

What  the  bill  does,  everybody  agreed 
to  the  bill  nobody  really  knows  what 
the  amendment  is  about.  What  the 
amendment  does  very  simply  is  it  dou- 
bles the  niunber  of  visas  for  Mexico 
and  for  Canada  and  it  places  the 
number  or  takes  it  up  to  40,000. 

The  amendment  also  keeps  the  extra 
visas   and   eliminates   the   conditions. 


This  amendment  assures  that  the 
demand  for  immigrant  visas  in  Mexico 
and  Canada  are  met  by  allowing  one 
country  to  use  up  the  remaining  visas. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  we  do  have  a  special  relation- 
ship with  Canada  and  Mexico.  Mexico 
is  one  of  our  largest  trading  partners 
and  I  believe  by  giving  Mexico  unused 
visas  or  vice  versa,  we  are  recognizing 
the  importance  of  our  relationship 
with  our  neighbor  south  of  the  border. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  30  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Garcia]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  this  time  the 
Chair  wishes  to  make  a  correction  in 
the  statement  he  has  just  made:  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  519,  if 
amendments  numbered  31  and  32  are 
both  adopted,  only  the  latter  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  finally 
adopted  and  reported  back  to  the 
House. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  1   OFFERED  BY  MR.  MOORHEAD 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
31  is  now  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Moorhead]  desire  to  offer 
amendment  No.  31? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  31  offered  by  Mr.  Moor- 
head: Page  54,  after  line  18.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding sections  in  part  A  and  conform 
cross-references  thereto  and  the  table  of 
contents  accordingly): 

NUMERICAL  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  201 
(8  U.S.C.  1151)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■■(a)  Exclusive  of  special  immigrants  de- 
fined in  section  101(a)(27).  immediate  rela- 
tives specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, aliens  who  are  admitted  or  granted 
asylum  under  section  207  or  208.  aliens  pro- 
vided records  of  permanent  residence  under 
section  214(d).  and  aliens  whose  status  is  ad- 
justed to  permanent  resident  status  under 
section  245A.  aliens  bom  in  a  foreign  state 
or  dependent  area  who  may  be  issued  immi- 
grant visas  or  who  may  otherwise  acquire 
the  status  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
shall  not  exceed  in  any  fiscal  year  the 
number  equal  to  (1)  450.000.  minus  (2)  the 
number  of  immediate  relatives  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  who  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year  were  issued  immigrant  visas  or  other- 
wise acquired  the  status  of  aliens  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  and  the  number  of  aliens 
who  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  were  provid- 
ed records  of  permanent  residence  under 
section  214(d).". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1985. 
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Page  54.  line  25.  insert  "(as  amended  by 
section  201(a)  of  this  part)    after    (a) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  addresses  a  weakness 
in  this  legislation  that  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected. This  bill,  unlike  the  Senate 
bill,  does  not  reform  legal  immigra- 
tion. There  is  no  ceiling  on  legal  immi- 
gration in  this  bill  and  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  to  create  such  a  ceil- 
ing. 

This  ceiling  is  needed  because  the 
category  of  numerically  unlimited  im- 
mediate relatives  entering  our  country 
is  increasing  steadily.  The  rate  of  im 
mediate  relative  immigration  has 
grown  from  114.000  in  1976  to  over 
170,000  today.  Although  I  support  con- 
tinued opportunities  for  immediate 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  to  enter  our 
country  without  any  numerical  limits. 
I  believe  some  adjustments  must  be 
made  in  the  numerically  limited  pref- 
erence categories  to  take  into  account 
increases  in  immigration  of  immediate 
relatives  in  the  years  to  come.  This 
problem  will  become  especially  impor- 
tant in  view  of  the  millions  of  aliens 
who  will  be  given  anmesly  under  this 

bill. 

During  Judiciary  Committee  consid- 
eration of  this  bill,  many  members 
voted  for  my  amendment,  but  it  failed 
after  a  close  vote.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment again  on  the  floor  because  it 
clearly  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
whole  House. 

My  proposal  creates  a  flexible  cap  on 
legal  immigrant  admissions  at  a  level 
of  450,000  per  year.  Refugees  are  not 
included  in  this  cap.  Refugees,  howev- 
er, remain  subject  to  annual  ceilings— 
72.000  in  fiscal  year  1984— set  by  the 
President  following  congressional  con- 
sultations. 

My  amendment  also  will  not  limit 
the  number  of  special  immigrants  or 
persons  seeking  asylum  nor  will  my 
amendment  change  the  existing  pref- 
erence system.  Under  my  proposal,  the 
number  of  immediate  relatives  of  citi- 
zens issued  visas— or  otherwise  acquir- 
ing permanent  resident  status— in  any 
one  year  will  be  subtracted  from 
450,000  to  determine  the  numt)er  of 
preference  visas  available  the  follow- 
ing year.  When  immediate  relative  im- 
migration exceeds  180.000.  it  will  trig- 
ger reductions  below  the  current 
270,000  limit  in  admissions  of  less  close 
and  nonrelative  categories  covered  by 
the  preference  system.  This  450.000 
level  is  25.000  higher  than  the  Senate 
version.  I  chose  that  level  so  that  we 
would  retain  the  current  level  of  immi- 
gration. The  450.000  cap  provides  a 
reasonable  mechanism  for  controlling 
large  future  increases  in  persons 
coming  to  this  country. 

Inunigration  nearly  doubles  our  pop- 
ulation growth  rate.  The  problems 
whict)  may  be  caused  by  excessive  pop- 
ulation growth  are  well-known.  We  are 
no  longer  the  frontier  America  we 
once  were,  with  vast  undeveloped  re- 


sources and  wide  open  spaces.  We  have 
problems  with  overuse  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment. A  rapidly  growing  population 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  reduce  pov- 
erty and  unemployment,  creates 
strairis  on  social  services  and  entitle- 
ments, and  ultimately  results,  one  way 
or  the  other,  in  increased  burdens  for 
the  American  taxpayer. 

It  is  imperative  then  that  we  ade- 
quately plan  for  the  future  by  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  some  kind  of  ceil- 
ing. I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
depart  from  our  traditional  principles 
of  hospitality  and  charity.  I  am  sug- 
gesting, however,  that  we  acknowl- 
edge, as  a  practical  matter,  the  conse- 
quences of  an  uncontrolled  and  steady 
increase  in  overall  admissions. 

I  firmly  believe  that  my  amendment 
is  generous  and  flexible.  H.R.  1510 
provides  a  review  cycle  so  that  we  can 
make  a  determination  every  3  years  as 
to  how  well  the  changes  we  make  are 
working.  The  periodic  review"  mecha- 
nism will  insure  that  Congress  has  a 
regular  opportunity  to  adjust  the  ceil- 
ing provision,  or  any  other  provision 
for  that  matter,  in  the  immigration 
law. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  repeat 
that  which  we  all  know  and  which  we 
can  be  proud  of.  No  other  country  at- 
tracts immigrants  as  strongly  as  the 
United  States.  No  other  country  ap- 
proaches the  number  of  legal  immi- 
grants accepted.  My  amendment  will 
not  change  this. 

Ours  is  a  rapidly  changing  world  and 
it  is  vital  that  our  immigration  policy 
continue  to  serve  the  national  interest. 
In  my  opinion,  this  means  we  must 
reform  legal  immigration. 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  this  matter  carefully  and  vote 
in  favor  of  my  amendment. 

□  2100 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  in  this  amendment  the  ceiling 
is  set  at  450.000.  but  that  includes  rela- 
tives and  includes  others  who  could 
otherwise  come  into  the  United  States' 
present  system. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  whether  or  not  I  am  cor- 
rect in  my  assuming  that  the  ceiling 
would  be  450.000. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  450.000  is  correct.  25.000  larger 
than  the  Senate  version. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Now.  it  does  include 
then  also  relatives? 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  It  includes  many 
categories  of  relatives,  yes.  I  under- 
stand not  the  very  closest. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Does  it  include  those 
who  come  under  the  second  and  fifth 
preferences? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  does. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  of  the 
people  who  come  under  the  family 
preference  this  will  not  cut  down  the 
numbers  that  they  are  permitted  to 
bring  into  the  country  unless  it  would 
more  than  double  what  has  been 
coming  in.  It  has  been  about  180,000. 
that  would  have  to  go  clear  over  the 
450,000  to  destroy  the  family  prefer- 
ence. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Would  the  450,000 
ceiling  also  include  immediate  rela- 
tives? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  includes  all  but  the 
very  closest  relatives. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  What  it  actually  does 
then  is  to  inflate  the  figure  to  450,000, 
includes  immediate  relatives,  and  in- 
cludes those  that  would  come  under 
the  second  and  fifth  preferences. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  do  not  have  in 
mind  immediately  what  are  those  two 
preferences,  categories? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  First  of  all,  would  it 
be  possible  or  would  it  include,  for  an 
example,  the  parents  of  the  particular 
person  who  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  It  is  not  going  to 
cut  down  any  of  those  people  because 
the  part  that  would  be  reduced  would 
be  the  ones  who  come  under  the  latter 
quotas. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  this  would  actually  result 
in  a  reduction  because  what  is  being 
done  now  is  including  in  the  450,000 
immediate  relatives  and  others  that 
could  come  into  the  United  States 
under  another  process.  This  amend- 
ment would  put  in  place  a  fixed  and 
firm  ceiling  that  would  in  fact  result 
in  a  reduction. 

Now  the  reduction  in  legal  immigra- 
tion will  hurt  most  of  those  countries 
with  the  largest  backlog.  Some  of 
those  countries  were  discriminated 
against  by  low  quotas  under  the  na- 
tional origin  quota  system  that  was  in 
effect  in  1968. 

For  example,  the  Philippines,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Korea  were  penalized.  The 
cap  would  also  worsen  the  backlog 
problem  for  Mexico  because  Mexico  at 
the  present  time  has  a  country  limita- 
tion of  20.000. 

Now  a  reduction  in  legal  immigra- 
tion affects  countries  disproportion- 
ately and  would  lead  to  the  perception 
that  we  are  again  reverting  to  racial 
and  national  discrimination  in  our  im- 
migration policy. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  as  a  country 
should  return  to  that  position.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  under  the  existing 
bill  that  the  formula  is  much  different 
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and  that  in  conference  with  the  other 
body  there  will  be  an  extensive  discus- 
sion with  regard  to  this  particular 
problem. 

I  oppose  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment as  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  rational 
immigration  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  actually  right 
today  there  would  be  no  reductions 
whatsoever  in  anything.  The  only 
place  that  there  would  be  a  reduction 
is  if  the  growth  of  the  people  coming 
in  under  the  family  preference  plan 
would  expand  greatly  from  what  it  is 
at  the  present  time. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  change  the 
quotas.  If,  however,  you  would  go  up 
to  the  point  where  over  180,000  people 
were  coming  in  under  the  family  pref- 
erence plan,  as  it  has  not  so  far,  then 
you  would  have  to  reduce  those  that 
were  not  related  to  people  who  are 
presently  in  the  United  States  and  had 
the  lowest  kind  of  priority. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  ceiling  of  450.000 
became  law,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  United  States  would  still  be  admit- 
ting more  immigrants  and  refugees  for 
permanent  residence  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined. 

This  amendment  would  not  reduce 
the  level  of  legal  immigration  to  the 
United  States. 

It  would  simply  cap  it  at  current 
levels— actually  allowing  some  room 
for  growth— to  keep  legal  immigration 
from  rising  indefinitely. 

This  amendment  would  not  close  the 
golden  door;  it  would  simply  allow  the 
United  States  to  make  a  rational  judg- 
ment as  to  how  wide  we  open  that 
golden  door. 

The  United  States  admits  almost  as 
many  legal  immigrants  from  Mexico 
alone,  and  more  legal  immigrants  from 
the  Carribean  alone,  as  we  do  from  all 
of  Europe. 

Now  some  will  contend  that  we  al- 
ready have  a  legal  immigration  ceiling 
of  270.000  per  year. 

Such  an  assertion  does  not  square 
with  reality. 

This  ceiling  applies  only  to  the  nu- 
merically limited  preference  system, 
regardless  of  how  many  other  people 
come  in. 

This  might  help  explain  why  we  ad- 
mitted 400,000  legal  immigrants  in 
1976;  600,000  in  1978;  and  800.000  in 
1980. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  amendment 
will  not  affect  refugees  or  immediate 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens. 
•  However,  by  offsetting  the  nvunber 
of  immediate  relatives  admitted 
against  the  numbers  granted  prefer- 
ence visas,  this  amendment  does  repre- 
sent a  first  step  toward  establishing  a 
coherent  policy  on  legal  immigration. 


The  pressures  to  migrate  to  the 
United  States  are  rising  in  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

Unless  we  take  steps  now  to  exert 
some  kind  of  control  over  our  legal  im- 
migration policy,  the  figures  I  have 
just  cited  for  you  may  increase  astro- 
nomically. 

If  we  enact  the  legalization  program 
provided  in  this  bill,  we  will  be  grant- 
ing legal  permanent  resident  status  to 
between  3  and  12  million  illegal  aliens, 
and  some  estimates  run  higher. 

In  our  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  past  inunigration  by  in- 
cluding amnesty  for  illegal  immigrants 
already  here,  we  are  ignoring  the  con- 
sequences it  will  have  on  future  immi- 
gration. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  phenomenon  of 
chain  migration. 

Once  we  make  millions  of  illegal 
aliens  legal  residents,  they  will  be  eli- 
gible to  bring  in  spouses  and  unmar- 
ried sons  and  daughters  under  the 
preference  system. 

Family  reunification  is  a  longstand- 
ing goal  in  this  country  and  one  I  con- 
tinue to  support. 

But  if  we  are  suddenly  going  to  have 
several  million  people  given  legal  resi- 
dent status,  we  must  take  some  time  to 
look  at  what  the  impact  of  that  am- 
nesty will  be. 

How  will  if  affect  our  ability  to  pro- 
vide social  services,  health  care,  hous- 
ing, and  above  all,  jobs,  to  both  our 
own  citizens  and  the  newly  legalized 
aliens? 

Can  we  absorb  virtually  unlimited 
legal  immigration  on  top  of  unham- 
pered illegal  immigration?  No. 

I  reiterate  that  this  amendment  will 
not  affect  refugees  or  immediate  rela- 
tives of  U.S.  citizens. 

There  is  still  no  limit  on  the  num- 
bers of  these  people  who  can  join  their 
families  in  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  Chairman  Mazzoli, 
Chairman  Rodino,  and  the  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  have 
wisely  included  a  comprehensive  re- 
porting requirement  to  assess  the 
impact  of  immigration  on  the  United 
States. 

Every  3  years  the  President  will 
report  on  the  effect  of  immigration  on 
the  economy,  labor,  housing  market, 
education,  foreign  policy,  environ- 
ment, resources,  and  population 
growth. 

This  report  will  also  include  recom- 
mendations on  future  admissions 
levels. 

Therefore,  while  this  amendment 
will  establish  a  generous  and  flexible 
ceiling  on  legal  immigration  immedi- 
ately, it  also,  and  more  importantly, 
will  permit  us  to  alter  that  ceiling  once 
we  have  assessed  the  impact  across  the 
broad  range  of  our  society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 


Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  use  much  time.  I  simply  wanted  to 
ask  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  a  question.  I  was  left  some- 
what puzzled  when,  in  response  to  a 
question  from  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roybal],  the  gentle- 
man said,  'It  is  my  understanding." 
giving  me  the  impression  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  not  quite  certain  about 
what  he  was  proposing. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  will  give  the 
gentleman  the  exact  answer.  There 
never  would  be  a  limitation  on  imme- 
diate relatives  of  American  citizens.  If 
they  went  above  the  450.000  level,  the 
450,000  level  would  expand;  so  there 
would  never  be  a  limitation  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  was  not  so  con- 
cerned about  the  actual  figures  as  I 
wanted  to  be  convinced  that  the  gen- 
tlemaui  knew  what  he  was  offering. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  know  what  I  am 
offering.  ' 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  was  left  somewhat 
puzzled  when  you  were  not  very  deci- 
sive about  your  answer  to  Mr.  Roybal, 
leading  me  to  believe  that  perhaps  you 
were  carrying  this  amendment  for 
someone  and  you  were  not  quite  sure 
what  was  in  it. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  No.  I  firmly  un- 
derstand what  the  amendment  does. 
When  we  get  into  these  various  cate- 
gories of  immigration,  they  get  just  a 
little  bit  complicated  at  points. 

But  we  do  not  in  any  way  cover  refu- 
gees, people  coming  under  the  refugee 
programs.  What  we  do  cover  are  the 
relatives 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  must  reclaim  my  time.  I  think 
you  made  your  point. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  believe  that  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  bill,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  has  many  problems,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  strengths,  the  way 
the  committee  has  dealt  with  the  issue 
of  family  reunification.  I  think  it  is  a 
trubute  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee who  has  had  substantial  experi- 
ence and  concern  for  this  issue,  and  I 
believe  that  if  we  look  at  the  whole 
Simpson-Mazzoli  bill,  we  will  see  that 
it  is  a  combination  of  toughness  and 
compassion,  with  the  toughness  part 
on  the  employer  sanctions  and  some  of 
the  other  restrictive  measures,  and  the 
compassionate  part,  which  deals  with 
family  reunification. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
arguments  that  my  colleague  from 
California  mentioned.  He  said  that 
present  levels  of  immigration  are  too 
high,  adding  to  problems  caused  by 
over-population,  such  as  increased  bur- 
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dens  to  taxpayers  for  social  services 
and  entitlements,  and  overuse  of  natu- 
ral resources. 

However,  as  the  Select  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy 
found,  and  its  Chairman  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh  stated. 

The  research  findings  are  clear:  immi 
grants,  refugees  and  their  children  work 
hard  and  contribute  to  the  economic  well 
being  of  our  society;  strengthen  our  social 
security  system  and  manpower  capability: 
strengthen  our  ties  with  other  nations;  in 
crease  our  language  and  cultural  resources 
and  powerfully  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  is  an  open  and  free 
society.  tllNew  Immigrants  benefit  the 
United  States  and  reaffirm  its  deepest 
values  .  .  . 

Numerous  economic  studies  under 
taken  since  the  Commission  concluded 
its  work  have  made  similar  findings 
As  for  the  so-called  drain  on  our  Na 


lem  Mexico  has  experienced  since  the  cans.  Those  groups  would  begin  to  feel 

20  000   per   country   ceiling   was    first  some  pain  because  it  would  begin  to 

made  applicable  to  the  Western  Hemi-  make  their  family  reunification  com- 

sphere  in  1976.  Note  that  there  was  no  petitive  with  other  forms  of  immigra- 

ceiling  on  Western  Hemisphere  immi-  tion 


gration  until  1965.  A  reduction  in  legal 
immigation  that  affects  the  dispropor- 
tionately would  lead  to  the  perception 
that  we  were  again  reverting  to  racial 
and  national  discrimination  in  our  im- 
migration policy. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requi.site  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that 
the  amendment  is  offered  seriously 
and  with  good  intentions.  But  I  hope 
very  earnestly  that  it  is  defeated. 

I  and  others  on  this  side  have 
spoken  several  times  earlier  during 
this  debate  for  positions  that  were  not 
always  easy   Supporting  a  tough  sanc- 


We  have  here  a  bill  in  which  a 
number  of  Members  have  been  trying 
hard  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  some- 
times opposing  some  very  good 
friends,  sometimes  confounding,  per- 
haps, people  who  expect  us  to  behave 
in  one  way  or  another.  We  have  tried 
to  come  together  in  this  spirit  to 
produce  a  bill  that  will  deal  with  ille- 
gal immigration.  To  attach  on  to  it  an 
amendment  which  restricts  purely 
legal  immigration  is  I  think  to  penalize 
people  for  a  problem  that  does  not 
exist. 

I  have  been  on  the  Immigration  Sub- 
committee since  1981— and  I  have  not 
seen  any  argument  that  says  that  the 


physical  resources,  it  would  be     lions  program,  knowing  that  that  has     ppop,p   ^.^o   come   over   here   legally 


tions 

much  more  effective  to  reduce  our  per 
capita  consumption  of  energy  re 
sources,  for  example,  than  to  restrict 
future  legal  immigration  by  .some  arbi 
trary  amount.  The  United  Stales  now 
has  the  lowest  population  density  of 
almost  any  wealthy,  industrialized 
nation  in  the  world  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Canada  and  Australia),  and  has 
only  about  6  percent  of  the  world's 
populations. 

The  gentleman  raises  another  ques- 
tion, that  the  cap  is  a  reasonable  limit. 

That  presupposes  that  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable conser\sus  that  450.000  is  the 
appropriate  long-term  annual  rate  for 
legal  irmnigration.  No  such  consensus 
exists.  In  fact,  most  demographers  are 
now  saying  that  because  of  our  low 
birth  rates  and  the  aging  of  our  native 
population,  we  will  soon  have  a  defi- 
ciency in  our  working-age  population 
that  could  be  compensated  for  by  in- 
creased immigration. 

Another  argument  that  my  col- 
league makes  is  that  changes  are 
needed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
large  visa  application  backlogs. 

This  change  will  only  worsen  the 
backlog  problem— currently  about  a 
million  and  a  half.  Moreover,  it  will 
fall  most  heavily  on  family  preference 
immigrants,  unfairly  restricting  the 
rights  of  Americans  to  become  reunit 
ed  with  their  closest  relatives.  This  is 
clearly  counter  to  our  Nations  com- 
mitment to  fostering  family  reunifica 
tion. 

A  far  better  approach  would  be  to 
have  numerical  limitations  large 
enough  to  prevent  large  backlogs. 

The  last  case  is  that  the  worldwide 
cap  is  fair  to  all  countries. 

I  think  the  reduction  in  legal  inruni- 
gration  will  hurt  the  most  those  coun- 
tries with  the  largest  backlogs.  Some 
of  those  countries  were  discriminated 
against  by  low  quotas  under  the  na 
tional  origins  quota  system  in  effect 
until  1968— that  is.  the  Philippines. 
Hong  Kong,  and  Korea.  The  cap 
would  also  worsen  the  backlog  prob- 


got  some  potential  problems,  is  a  diffi- 
cult decision  for  many  of  us.  We  did  it 
in  the  context  of  a  view  which  says  not 
that  immigrants  are  bad,  not  that  we 
want  to  restrict  immigration  further 
because  somehow  there  is  something 
improper  about  people  coming  in.  but 
becau.se  we  felt  the  problem  of  illegal 
Immigration,  people  coming  here  out- 
side of  a  legal  status,  causes  problems. 
We  have  crafted.  1  believe,  and  the 
House  has  been  working,  and  in  .some 
cases  improving  and  in  others  perhaps 
detracting,  but  in  a  serious  way  legis- 
lating on  this  overall  balanced  propos- 
al dealing  with  illegal  immigration. 

To  attach  on  to  this  bill  aimed  at 
dealing  with  illegal  immigration  a  pro- 
vision which  will  have  the  effect  very 
soon  of  limiting  legal  immigration  and 
particularly  of  interfering  wilh  family 
reunification  will  undercut  the  kind  of 
coalition  we  need  for  legislation  and  I 
think  is  a  mistake  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  legislative  process,  but  it  is  also 
a  mistake  substantively. 

We  do  not  have  a  problem  of  too 
many  legal  immigrants.  We  do  not 
have  a  problem  cau.sed  by  peoples 
brothers  or  sisters  or  other  relatives 
coming  over  here  under  the  prefer- 
ences. I  suppo.se  people  could  take  the 
argument  that  things  began  to  go 
downhill  when  this  country  began  to 
encounter  large-scale  immigration, 
and  all  of  the  Navajos  and  all  of  the 
Apaches  and  all  of  the  Creoles  can 
come  in  here  and  say  that.  For  the 
rest  of  us.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take—it is  certainly  contrary  to  the 
evidence— to  suggest  that  there  is 
somehow  .something  adverse  to  our  so- 
ciety about  legal  immigrants.  We  are 
talking  now  about  the  people  whose 
right  of  passage  would  be  restricted  by 
the  amendment,  not  immediately,  but 
as  it  began  to  work  out.  These  would 
be  the  relatives  of  American  citizens, 
those  particularly  who  are  from 
groups   where   there  continues   to   be 


who  apply,  who  come  through  the 
preferences,  have  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form  caused  a  problem.  Immigrants 
tend  to  be  the  more  innovative,  the 
more  energetic,  the  more  industrious 
people  in  any  society.  The  decision  to 
pick  up  and  go  to  a  country  where  you 
do  not  necessarily  speak  the  language, 
do  not  have  any  great  ties.  I  think 
that  shov.'s  a  certain  type  of  initiative. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  us 
to  suggest  that  in  this  bill  we  are 
somehow  trying  to  deal  with  a  prob- 
lem that  does  not  exist,  because  legal 
immigrants,  people  who  come  over 
here  in  the  proper  way.  have  not  been 
a  problem. 

□  2120 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  want 
to  understand  the  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  making.  When  the  gentle- 
man says  that  this  amendment  would 
restrict  the  relatives  of  citizens,  by  rel- 
ative he  does  not  mean  immediate 
family,  I  assume,  sons  and  daughters. 
By  relatives  he  means  uncles  and 
aunts? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Married  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Distant- 
ly related  relatives;  not  immediate 
family. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  may  be 
distant  from  his  brother  or  sister; 
when  I  campaign,  I  get  kind  of  close  to 
mine  because  they  are  pretty  good  at 
the  business. 

I  am  not  talking  about  distant  rela- 
tives when  we  talk  about  married  sib- 
lings: I  do  not  think  that  is  distant. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  No.  But 
you  say  relatives,  clearly  citizens,  even 
under  this  amendment,  requesting  to 
bring  their  mothers  and  fathers  and 
immigration,  Italian-Americans.  Por-  sons  and  daughters  over  would  not  be 
tuguese-Americaiis.        Chinese-Ameri-     restricted,  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  FRANK.  No;  I  did  not  suggest 
that. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  want 
to  understand  what  relatives  meant. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Well.  I  would  be  glad 
to  explain  to  the  gentleman  what  rela- 
tives meant.  Relatives  are  generally 
people  where  you  have  similar  fami- 
lies, and  sometimes  it  is  by  marriage 
and  sometimes  it  is  by  common  ances- 
try. I  am  suggesting  that  no  one  has 
documented  that  there  is  any  problem 
because  we  have  had  too  many  siblings 
coming  aver,  and  I  think,  in  my  own 
experience,  representing  the  communi- 
ty of  southeastern  Massacb  usetts 
where  we  have  a  continuing  flow  of 
inmiigraUon  from  Portugal.  I  think  it 
is  very  helpful  to  our  community. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Prank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  MoorheadI. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

It  has  been  stated  several  times  that 
I  am  reducing  immigration.  That  is  ab- 
solutely not  correct. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  never  said  that,  of 
course. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  previous 
speaker  did;  450,000  is  above  what  has 
come  in  in  1982  and  the  years  that  are 
reported  to  us.  It  prevents  inmiigra- 
tion  from  going  up  through  the  ceil- 
ing, but  it  in  no  way  cuts  the  immigra- 
tion of  children  or  parents  or  spouses. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Again,  the  other  gen- 
tleman from  California  said  that.  No 
one  that  I  have  heard  of  alleged  that 
it  did  cut  children  and  spouses.  I  do 
believe  that  there  are  perfectly  good 
potential  citizens  that  do  not  happen 
to  be  the  children  and  spouses  of  cur- 
rent Americans.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman acknowledging  that  I  did  not 
say  that  the  gentleman  would  be  re- 
ducing the  flow. 

I  did  say,  I  thought  fairly  carefully, 
in  fact,  I  was  impressed  with  my  dis- 
cretion in  this  one,  that  it  would  begin 
to  have  a  compressing  effect  in  the 
future.  I  do  think  that  is  the  problem. 
I  would  expect  a  reasonable  growth  in 
the  immigration  level.  I  think  it  is  mis- 
taken to  argue  with  regard  to  legal  im- 
migration levels  at  this  time. 

This  bill  is  an  effort  to  deal  with  the 
problem  caused  by  illegal  immigration 
because  when  people  enter  illegally,  it 
is  not  good  for  them,  and  it  is  not  good 
for  society  when  people  are  here  ille- 
gally. It  is  not  an  antiimmigrant  bill. 
It  is  not  a  repudiation  of  the  American 
tradition  of  people  coming  here  and 
joining  together  to  build  this  society. 
By  restricting  legal  immigration,  you 
transform  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
was  aimed  at  dealing  with  a  problem 
that  is  caused  not  by  immigration,  but 
by  its  illegality,  and  you  cast  asper- 


sions on  the  whole  notion  of  immigra- 
tion, which  I  think  is  not  good  public 
policy,  and  certainly  not  good  for  this 
bill. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  stated  that  it  would  not 
impact  adversely  on  immediate  family 
members. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RODINO.  It  would  impact  ad- 
versely. It  would  affect  the  first  pref- 
erence. It  would  affect  the  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens.  It 
would  affect  the  second  preference. 
spouse,  and  unmarried  and  sons  and 
daughters  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted 
for  i>ermanent  residence.  Thousands 
of  permanent  resident  aliens. 

This  is  the  basis  of  family  reunifica- 
tion. This  is  the  policy  that  we  insti- 
tuted back  in  1965  when  we  rejected 
the  undemocratic,  unrepresentative 
McCarran- Walter  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Prank]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

To  digress  from  the  problem  that  we 
are  confronted  with  here  in  America 
of  illegal,  uncontrolled  immigration. 
and  then  to  attempt  to  remedy  that  by 
dealing  with  a  legal  preference  system. 
legal  immigration,  which  has  no  bear- 
ing at  all  on  what  the  problem  really 
is  all  about,  I  believe  is  to  indict  a 
people  who  have  been  here,  who  have 
family  members  outside,  who  are  still 
waiting  to  be  reunited.  I  think  it  is  out 
of  sorts  with  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do. 

The  basis  of  the  family  unit  is  some- 
thing on  which  we  have  built  a  firm 
immigration  policy.  The  gentleman 
would  destroy  that  by  setting  this  cap, 
even  though,  at  the  immediate  time  he 
is  not  adversely  affecting  it. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  It  would  in  no 
way  reduce  our  present  immigration, 
including  refugees,  that  are  nearly 
700,000,  many  times  above  all  the,  the 
closest  17  countries  put  together.  I  do 
not  intend  to  in  any  way  affect  the 
sons  and  daughters,  minor  children  of 
American  citizens,  their  spouses,  their 
parents,  and  the  only  way  it  can  affect 
the  people  that  the  gentleman  talks 
about  is  if  immigration  grew  substan- 
tially and  a  few  of  them,  some  place, 
might  be  peeled  off  for  a  year,  but 


there  is  no  way  that  it  is  going  to  do 
the  terrible  that  the  gentleman  has  re- 
cited. There  is  no  way  it  can  do  them. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man [Mr.  RoDiNo]  for  his  reply. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  could  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  problem  of  immigration  for 
36  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  On  the  basis  of  what 
I  have  heard  tonight,  for  the  gentle- 
man to  say  that  when  he  caps  at  a  cer- 
tain number  he  does  not  adversely 
impact  on  the  policy  of  family  reunifi- 
cation down  the  line  is  absolutely  not 
in  keeping  with  the  facts. 

This  amendment  would  deduct  the 
number  of  visas  issued  to  immediate 
relatives  in  the  previous  fiscal  year 
from  the  visas  available  to  other  cate- 
gories. It  would  cut  into  family  reuni- 
fication and  have  the  effect  of  creat- 
ing further  backlogs  for  sons  and 
daughters  of  U.S.  citizens  and  relatives 
of  permanent  resident  aliens,  thus  di- 
viding families  for  many  years. 

Statistics  reveal  the  immediate  rela- 
tive category  is  issued  160,000  visas  per 
year.  Deducting  this  number  from  the 
ceiling  would  penalize  family  reunifi- 
cation categories.  Future  increases  in 
immediate  relative  visas  would  lessen 
the  number  of  family  visas  issued. 

I  would  note  the  Select  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy 
recommended  keeping  the  traditional 
free-standing  immigration  of  immedi- 
ate relatives. 

Immigration  of  immediate  relatives 
should  be  "free  standing"  without 
penalty  to  other  immigrants  in  the 
system. 

There  is  no  provision  of  the  immi- 
gration law  more  consistent  with  our 
humanitarian  traditions  and  sense  of 
obligation  to  our  citizenry  than  that  of 
allowing  our  closest  relatives  family 
reunification. 

I  might  also  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  being  a  member  of  the 
present  administration,  I  would  point 
out  the  Justice  Department  has  been 
opposed  to  his  amendment;  that  the 
State  Department  has  written  that  it 
would  affect  foreign  policy.  Third,  I 
think  it  is  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  That  is  because  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  attempting  to  do  is  to  deal 
with  legal  immigration  when  the  prob- 
lem that  confronts  us  today  that  we 
have  been  attempting  to  deal  with  is 
the  problem  of  illegal  entry.  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  time  letters  I  have 
received  in  support  of  retaining  the 
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structure  of  existing  law  allowing   a 
generous  and  fair  system  of  immigra- 
tion. 
UNrrxD  Statxs  Catholic  CoNrtREWcE, 

Waahxnglon.  DC.  June  12.  1984. 
Hon.  Prm»  W.  Rodino.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Judiciary  Committee.   House  of 
Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Rodino:  H.R.   1510.  the  Immi 
gration  Reform  and  Control  Act,  as  report 
ed  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  includes  pro- 
visions that  the  United  States  Catholic  Con 
ference  believes  necessary  in  any  compre 
henslve.  equitable  immigration  reform. 

Recognizing  the  historical  confluence  be- 
tween U.S.  immigration  policy  and  the  im 
mediate  family  and  family  reunification,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  wisely  deleted  changes 
to  the  present  visa  system  for  family  mem- 
bers. Until  stability  in  US  immigration 
policy  is  attained  through  control  over  im- 
migration, and  the  determination  of  the 
family  reunification  needs  of  the  legalized 
population  revision  of  the  immigration 
system  should  be  deferred.  Therefore,  the 
United  Stales  Catholic  Conference  urges 
defeat  of  Amendment  »33  and  Amendment 
«34.  both  of  which  would  eliminate  certain 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens  from 
the  preference  system. 

Similarly,  the  Conference  supports  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  decision  to  defer  any 
major  changes  to  the  present  numerical  lim 
ilations.  We.  therefore.  opi>ose  Amendment 
#31  and  Amendment  «32  which  would 
Impose  admission  caps  ■.  The  only  change 
in  this  area  that  the  Conference  supports  is 
the  immediate  increase  in  visa  allocations 
for  lawful  immigration  from  Canada  and 
Mexico,  due  to  the  special  relationships  that 
we  have  with  our  contiguous  neighbors.  The 
Conference  therefore  urges  adoption  of 
Amendment  »30. 

Finally,  the  Conference  repeats  iu  sup- 
port for  the  Judiciary-reported  provisions 
which  establish  an  independent  U.S.  Inrmi- 
gration  Board  and  revise  the  immigration 
Judge  system.  This  truly  independent  review 
authority  can  give  balance  and  consistency 
to  the  application  of  US.  immigration 
policy.  Most  importantly,  these  provisions 
recognize  the  need  to  establish  a  cadre  of 
administrative  law  judges  who  are  specially 
trained  in  international  law  and  relations  to 
adjudicate  eligibility  for  asylum.  The  hor 
rendous  ttaclUog  of  asylum  applications 
pending  before  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  illustrates  the  need  to 
properly  train  sufficient  staff  to  adjudicate 
these  applications.  Asylum  is  a  benefit  of 
which  the  United  States  can  be  proud.  Ap 
plicanLs  for  asylum  are  best  .served  by  re- 
ceiving fair,  equitable,  and  timely  decisions 
on  their  applications.  Amendment  »21  and 
Amendment  »24  perfect  the  Judiciary  re- 
ported provisiofK.  and  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference  urges  their  passage 

The  Conference  opposes  Amendment  No. 
22  because  it  would  abrogate  most  of  the 
needed  procedural  safeguards  H.R.  1510  af- 
fords to  aliens.  The  Conference  also  opposes 
Amendment  No.  23.  We  perceive  no  valid 
reason  for  changing  the  venue  of  the  appro- 
priate reviewing  court,  as  provided  under 
current  law,  from  the  locale  of  the  adminis- 
trative proceeding  or  the  residence  of  the 
petitioner  to  Washington,  DC.  In  the  Con 
ference's  view,  such  a  change  would  discour- 
age resort  to  judicial  review  by  making 
access  to  the  courts  more  cumt>ersome,  diffi- 
cult and  expensive. 
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I  call  for  your  attention  and  support  for 
this  Conference  position. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  Msgr.  Daniel  F.  Hoye, 

General  Secretary. 

American  Council  or  Voluntary 
Agencies  roR  Foreign  Service,  Inc., 

New  York,  NY.  June  11.  1984. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
CTiairmaTi,     Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Rodino:  With  regard  to 
the   upcoming   immigration  reform  debate, 
please  k)e  assured  of  our  support  for  your  ef- 
forU  to  protect  family  unity  as  the  comer 
stone  of  our  immigration  laws  and  policies. 
H.R.    1510,   as   it  currently   stands,   retains 
current  law  in  this  regard,  law  which  places 
a  premium  on  the  ability  of  families,  par- 
ticularly the  immediate  relatives  of  U.S.  citi 
zens.  to  unite  in  this  country. 

We  urge  Members  of  Congress  to  oppose 
extending  our  immigration  ceiling  to  in- 
clude not  only  Immigration  under  the  pref- 
erence categories  but  also  the  entry  of  im- 
mediate family  members  of  U.S.  citizens. 
Representatives  Moorhead  and  Sensenbren- 
ner  have  both  proposed  such  ateolute  ceil- 
ings on  family  unity,  and  their  amendments 
warrant  the  opposition  of  the  House. 

Furthermore,  the  Moorhead  and  Sensen- 
brenner  amendments  run  counter  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  bipartisan  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  which  voted  unanimously  (16-0)  to 
continue  the  'the  admission  of  immediate 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  outside  of  any  nu- 
merical limitations.  That  select  commission 
included  from  this  Congress  not  only  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  but  also  its  ranking  minority 
member.  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish. 

This  week.  Chairman  Rodino,  families 
throughout  the  country  will  be  watching 
the  debate,  anxious  that  family  unification 
remain  the  prime  thrust  of  our  immigration 
laws  and  policies.  To  this  end,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  pledge  our  support. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  S.  de  Haan, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Migration  and 
Re.fugee  Affairs.  American  Council  of 
Voluntary  Agencies. 
For:  American  Council  for  Nationalities 
Service,  American  Friends  Service  Commit 
tee,  American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refu- 
gees. Buddhist  Council  for  Refugee  Rescue 
and  Resettlement,  Church  World  Service  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  U.S.A.,  HIAS  (Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid 
Society),  International  Rescue  Committee, 
Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Service, 
Migration  and  Refugee  Services.  United 
States  Catholic  Conference,  Polish  Ameri- 
can Immigration  and  Relief  Committee, 
The  Presiding  Bishops  Fund  for  World 
Relief/The  Episcopal  Church,  Tolstoy 
Foundation.  World  Relief  of  the  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee. 

Washington.  DC.  June  11.  1984. 
Congressman  Peter  Rodino,  Jr., 
Was/It 715/071,  DC 

Dear  Chairman  Rodino:  As  the  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act  (H.R.  1510)  moves  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  write  to  you 
t)ecause  of  our  concern  over  attempts  to  cut 
back  the  family  reunification  provisions  of 
our    current    immigration    law.    America's 


commitment  to  fair  and  humane  entry  pref- 
erences for  relatives  have  historically  ex- 
pressed our  highest  values  and  have 
brought  to  the  U.S.  newcomers  who  have 
enriched  our  social,  economic  and  cultural 
life.  The  provisions  currently  in  H.R.  1510 
which  allow  for  immediate  entry  of  parents, 
spouses,  children  of  citizens  and  generous 
admissions  for  other  relatives  Including 
brothers  and  sisters  should  be  supported. 
Amendments  which  would  curtail  family 
entry  should  be  opposed. 
Sincerely, 

Hyman  Bookbinder, 
Washington  Representative. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee. 

New  York,  NY. 

statement  on  families  and  immigration 

POLICY 

Family  unification,  which  has  traditional- 
ly served  as  a  prime  goal  of  United  States 
immigration  policy,  is  in  serious  danger  of 
being  cut  back  as  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act  moves  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  passed  a  version  of 
the  Simpson-Mazzoli  Bill  that  would  severe- 
ly limit  the  ability  of  brothers  and  sisters  to 
reunite  with  their  families  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  also  impose  a  rigid  cap  on 
all  immigration  that  would  further  cut  back 
on  opportunities  for  family  unification. 

The  Bill  as  it  now  stands  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  retains  our  current  laws 
humane  approach  to  family  unification.  It 
makes  no  cutbacks  in  current  procedures 
that  allow  for  immediate  entry  of  parents, 
spouses  and  children  of  citizens  and  makes 
generous  provision  for  admission  of  other 
relatives,  including  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  House  provisions,  however,  are  now 
under  serious  attack.  Amendments  will  be 
offered  on  the  House  floor  to  bring  this  Bill 
into  conformity  with  the  more  restrictive 
Senate  version.  Moreover,  if  the  current 
House  language  remains  intact,  the  legisla- 
tion must  still  go  to  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence to  reconcile  the  two  approaches.  At 
either  stage,  our  country's  historic  commit- 
ment to  families  could  be  compromised. 

We  strongly  oppose  any  cutback  in  the 
family  unification  provisions  of  our  current 
immigration  law.  Our  historic  fair  and 
humane  entry  preferences  for  relatives  both 
express  our  highest  values  and  have 
brought  into  the  U.S.  newcomers  who  have 
enriched  our  social,  economic  and  cultural 
life.  We  will  work  toward  preventing  any 
amendments  to  the  House  Bill  that  would 
curtail  family  entry  and  toward  assuring 
that  a  generous  Bill  survives  the  House- 
Senate  conference. 

Specifically,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
following  points: 

1.  We  oppose  any  cutbacks  in  admissions 
of  married  or  unmarried  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  U.S.  citizens  or  relatives  of  perma- 
nent resident  aliens.  In  the  cultures  of  new- 
comers from  Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America 
and  Africa,  siblings  are  considered  immedi- 
ate family:  to  prevent  their  entry  would 
have  devastating  effects  on  their  house- 
holds. Moreover,  it  would  rob  the  United 
States  of  a  flow  which  has  proven  in  the 
past  to  provide  productive  and  dedicated 
citi2iens  for  our  country.  We  are  committed 
to  retaining  the  current  House  version  of 
the  Bill  which  would  continue  to  allow  any 
sibling  of  a  citizen  to  apply  for  admission. 

2.  We  oppose  the  imposition  of  a  rigid  cap 
on  immigration  to  the  U.S.  The  legislation 
as  passed  in  the  Senate  includes  an  inflexi- 


ble cap  of  425.000  new  admissions  per  year. 
This  limit  serves  no  useful  purpose  since 
family-based  immigration  is  by  no  means 
out  of  control  and  enriches  American  socie- 
ty. We  support  the  approach  of  the  House 
which  places  no  artificial  and  arbitrary  limit 
on  entry  of  immediate  relatives  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  retains  the  current  procedure  of  al- 
locating an  additional  270,000  entry  slots  for 
other  immigrants. 

3.  We  will  also  strongly  oppose  any 
amendments  that  would  compromise  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  rescue  refu- 
gees fleeing  from  persecution  abroad.  Pro- 
posals to  limit  refugee  admissions  were 
made  and  defeated  in  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  If  they  arise  on  the 
House  floor,  they  must  again  be  rejected. 

Immigration  reform  is  needed  in  the  U.S. 
The  urge  to  change  current  procedures, 
however,  should  not  create  a  backlash  that 
would  hurt  newcomers  who  seek  to  reunite 
with  their  families  or  escape  persecution 
abroad.  Support  of  the  House  provisions  as 
they  now  stand  will  both  retain  our  commit- 
ment to  family  values  and  assure  that 
American  society  will  continue  to  benefit 
from  the  energy  and  talent  of  its  diverse  im- 
migrant papulation. 

American  Committee  on  Italian  Migra- 
tion. 

American  Council  for  Nationalities  Serv- 
ice. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

Asian-American  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tion Fund. 

Church  World  Service,  National  Council 
of  Churches. 

Cuban  National  Planning  Council. 

HIAS  (Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society). 

Indochina  Resource  Action  Center. 

International  Rescue  Committee. 

Organization  of  Chinese  Americans. 

Pacific/ Asian-American  Mental  Health 
Research  Center. 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committer  of  Amer- 
ica. 

United  Hellenic  American  Congress. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

11.  1984] 

The  Unseen  Effectts  or  Proposed 

Immigration  Reform 

(By  Gary  E.  Rubin) 

Although  Congress  is  moving  closer  to 
passing  massive  immigration  reform,  many 
people  have  not  realized  that  a  version  of 
the  legislation  in  question  would  disrupt  a 
highly  successful  program  and  tamper  with 
fundamental  American  principles. 

The  Simpson-Mazzoli  Bill,  as  the  package 
of  reforms  is  known,  is  most  often  described 
as  a  measure  that  would  curtail  future  flows 
of  illegal  aliens  and  give  legal  status  to 
those  already  in  the  United  States. 

While  these  are  important  questions  for 
debate,  many  have  not  realized  that  the  bill 
goes  much  further.  By  addressing  the  size 
and  nature  of  legal  as  well  as  illegal  immi- 
gration, it  threatens  to  alter  one  of  the  most 
successful  federal  programs  of  the  past 
three  decades,  and  to  meddle  with  principles 
basic  to  American  society. 

The  bill  has  already  passed  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  commit- 
tee process.  It  needs  only  passage  by  the  full 
House  and  signature  by  the  President  to 
become  law.  Floor  action  in  the  House  is 
scheduled  for  this  week.  I*rovisions  for  legal 
entry  to  the  United  States  are  among  the 
most  complex  in  US  law,  but  the  principles 
that  underlie  them  are  relatively  simple. 
Current  statutes  allow  for  immigration  of 
parents,  spouses,  and  children  of  US  citizens 


without  numerical  limitation  and  for  about 
270,000  entry  slots  for  close  relatives  of 
legal  aliens,  brothers  and  sisters  of  citizens, 
Stfid  a  small  number  of  workers  of  special 
skill  who  take  jobs  they  are  uniquely  able  to 
fill.  In  practice,  these  laws  bring  about 
450,000  newcomers  to  the  US  every  year. 

Our  current  immigration  law  stresses 
family  values  that  have  always  been  para- 
mount in  American  society.  In  this  way.  the 
US  has  staked  out  a  position  unique  in  the 
world.  The  few  other  nations  that  maintain 
generous  immigration  policies,  such  as 
Canada  or  Australia,  admit  people  on  the 
basis  of  both  their  ties  to  relatives  and  the 
job  and  educational  skills  they  possess.  Only 
the  US  holds  the  importance  of  families  so 
high  that  having  a  parent,  spouse,  child,  or 
sibling  in  this  country  is  regarded  as  by 
itself  sufficient  reason  to  grant  entry.  In  an 
era  of  great  confusion  over  family  policy, 
our  immigration  laws  remain  one  area 
where  the  principles  for  which  we  stand  are 
given  strong  and  unambiguous  expression. 

But  the  US  maintains  a  family-oriented 
immigration  policy  for  reasons  that  go 
beyond  abstract  principles  and  goodwill. 
Evidence  from  several  sources  indicates  that 
legal  newcomers  benefit  the  US  economical- 
ly, socially,  and  culturally.  The  contribu- 
tions made  by  prominent  individuals  like 
the  businessman  An  Wang  or  the  musician 
Zubin  Mehta  are  obvious.  Less  apparent  to 
the  general  public,  but  no  less  important, 
are  the  positive  benefits  to  society  from  the 
typical  Chinese  small  business  man,  the 
Latin  skilled  worker,  the  Soviet  technician. 
or  the  European  restaurateur.  Research  has 
discovered  that  legal  immigrants  equal  aver- 
age US  earnings  by  their  third  year  in  this 
country,  and  surpass  them  within  five  years. 
Without  legal  immigrants,  we  would  have 
less  economic  productivity  and  fewer  jobs. 

The  diverse  nature  of  current  legal  immi- 
gration is  also  important.  Over  40  percent 
come  from  Latin  America,  about  one-third 
from  Asia,  just  over  15  percent  from 
Europe,  and  a  small  but  growing  number 
from  Africa.  The  US  is  still  the  place  where 
people  from  around  the  globe  feel  they  can 
realize  their  dreams,  and  we  continue  to 
benefit  from  their  aspirations  and  skills. 

If  legal  immigration  is  so  vital,  beneficial, 
and  family  oriented,  why  are  moves  now 
being  made  to  reduce  it?  Close  analysis  of 
immigration  debates  will  show  that  pressure 
to  cut  back  on  legal  entry  arises  not  from 
problems  with  newcomers  themselves,  but 
rather  from  frustration  over  our  inability  to 
curtail  illegal  immigration.  Sharp  debate 
has  arisen  over  how  to  stop  unauthorized 
flows  into  the  US  in  a  way  that  is  both  ef- 
fective and  does  not  threaten  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  aliens  and  citizens.  Not  finding  a  sat- 
isfactory answer  to  this  challenge,  some  pol- 
icymakers have  proposed  that  we  at  least 
reduce  flows  that  we  do  control,  which  are 
refugees  fleeing  oppression  and  legal  immi- 
grants reuniting  with  their  families.  Dissat- 
isfaction with  our  policy  toward  illegal 
entry  has  produced  a  backlash  that  threat- 
ens all  newcomers. 

This  reaction  may  be  understandable,  but 
it  would  result  in  bad  public  policy.  Cutting 
back  on  family-based  immigration  would  do 
nothing  to  curtail  illegal  entry.  It  would, 
however,  deprive  the  country  of  an  inflow 
that  has  proved  to  be  economically  and  cul- 
turally beneficial  and  numerically  con- 
trolled. We  should  vigorously  resist  efforts 
to  impose  arbitrary  and  unnecessary  cuts  on 
family-based  legal  inflow. 

The  Simpson-Mazzoli  Bill  as  passed  in  the 
Senate  does  not  make  this  important  dis- 


tinction. It  proposes  not  only  to  curtail  ille- 
gal entry  but  also  to  impose  severe  cutbacks 
on  legal,  family-based  inflow.  It  would  do  so 
both  by  eliminating  current  entry  prefer- 
ences for  married  brothers  and  sisters  of  US 
citizens  and  by  imposing  a  rigid  and  arbi- 
trary cap  on  all  immigration  that,  for  the 
first  time,  would  include  parents,  husbands, 
wives,  and  children  of  citizens.  Neither  of 
these  provisions  is  necessary.  As  noted 
before,  this  inflow  now  is  by  no  means  out 
of  control;  and  reduction  in  it  would  simply 
limit  the  many  benefits  we  now  gain 
through  legal  entry. 

If  these  Senate  provisions  were  enacted, 
the  big  losers  would  be  immigrants  who  now 
come  to  join  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  US.  This  would  deal  a  severe  blow  to 
newcomers  from  Italy,  Greece,  Korea,  and 
the  Philippines,  as  well  as  parts  of  Latin 
America.  It  would  also  close  the  possibility 
of  future  family-based  flows  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Iran,  should  these  countries 
become  open  again  for  emigration.  It  would 
eliminate,  in  short,  some  of  our  most  pro- 
ductive sending  sources. 

The  Simpson-Mazzoli  Bill,  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
does  not  contain  these  provisions.  It  wisely 
maintains  our  current  policy  on  legal  immi- 
gration. As  the  bill  moves  to  the  House 
floow.  however,  amendments  will  be  offered 
to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  more  re- 
strictive Senate  version. 

These  amendments  should  be  defeated 
and  the  approach  of  the  House  adopted. 
Family  unification  is  one  aspect  of  our  fed- 
eral law  that  works  as  intended  and  en- 
hances the  quality  of  our  national  life.  We 
should  not  tamper  with  it. 

American  Committee 

on  Italian  Migration, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  May  1.  1984. 
Hon.  Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Mazzoli:  A  matter  of 
great  concern  to  ACIM  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention. It  is  our  understaning  that  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  immigration  reform  bill  is 
slated  for  discussion  and  vote  in  the  House 
in  early  May. 

This  Organization  has  had  some  serious 
reservations  regarding  certain  aspets  of  this 
legislation.  Nevertheless  we  decided  to  sup- 
port the  measure  in  its  main  objectives  as 
long  as  the  legal  iirunigration  provisions  of 
the  1965  Act  remain  unchanged.  We  agree 
that  illegal  immigration  must  be  dealt  with, 
but  our  Organization  will  not  support  any 
tampering  with  the  legal  immigration  pref- 
erence system. 

We  are  now  seriously  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene  of  the  Moorhead 
amendment  and  the  organized  effort  to  seek 
support  for  it  among  members  of  Congress. 
We  refer  to  the  letter  dated  April  4th, 
signed  by  Congressmen  Carlos  J.  Moorhead 
and  James  H.  Scheuer.  which  has  recently 
been  circulated. 

The  Moorhead  amendment  calls  for  a 
"cap"  on  all  immigration  including  immedi- 
ate relatives  (with  the  exception  of  refu- 
gees, of  course).  At  the  same  time  it  pur- 
ports to  leave  the  preference  system  intact. 
What  is  not  explained  is  that  the  practical 
effect  of  a  "cap"  would  be  to  render  the 
preference  system  ineffective.  Visas  within 
the  cap  would  be  preempted  by  immigrants 
who  now  receive  visas  outside  the  quota  lim- 
itations, leaving  few  numbers  for  the  prefer- 
ence category  relatives. 
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ACIM  Is  unalterably  opposed  to  such  an 
amendment    and    views    it    as    a    devious 
method  to  foist  on  the  public  the  very  provi 
sions  which  had  made  the  SimpsonMazzoli 
bill  unacceptable  in  the  first  place. 

Our  Organization  urges  you  not  to  vote 
for  the  Moorhead  amendment  or  any  other 
measure  which  could  tamper  with  the  pref 
erence  system.  Illegal  immigration  is  the 
problem:  legal  immigration  is  not. 

We  trust   you   will   give  our  position   the 
benefit  of  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Coco.  C.S. 

US  Asia  Institute. 
Woihington.  DC.  June  12.  J984. 
Hon.  Peter  Rodino.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino:  The  family 
reunification  provision  of  the  pending  immi- 
gration bill— SimpsonMazzoli— is  of  prime 
concern  to  the  Asian  American  community. 
The  tradition  of  the  family  as  the  core  of 
society  is  an  integral  part  our  ethos.  We 
strongly  urge  that  this  key.  provision  be  re 
tained  in  any  pending  immigration  legisla- 
tion. 

Five  million  Asian  Americans  are  unani- 
mous in  their  support  of  this  concept. 

The  US-Asia  Institute  through  its  Board 
of  Trustees  strongly  endorses  the  retention 
of  family  reunification. 
Sincerely. 

JOJI  KONOSHIMA. 

Director  General. 
International  and  Government  Affair^. 

League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens. 

Washington.  DC.  June  13.  19H4. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Rodino:  On  behalf  of  the 
League  of  United  American  Citizens 
(LULAC),  this  country's  oldest  and  largest 
Hispanic  organization,  with  over  110.000 
meml)ers  in  43  states.  I  write  to  express  our 
continued  support  for  reform  of  our  immi- 
gration laws  in  a  fair,  non-discriminatory 
manner.  While  LULAC  agrees  that  certain 
areas  need  and  deserve  attention,  one  such 
area  which  does  not  require  reform  is  the 
present  legal  immigration  provisions  estab- 
lished to  promote  family  reunification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is  indeed  unfortu 
nate  that  the  ■restrictionist  mentality"  ap- 
pears to  have  prevailed  over  the  past  two 
days.  LULAC  hopes  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  see  the  wisdom  of  not  tam- 
pering with  the  family  preference  system. 
Central  to  the  concept  of  a  preference 
system  is  to  promote  family  reunification. 
Amendments  intended  to  bring  about  a 
change  from  present  law  should  be  resisted 
at  all  costs. 

LULAC  understands  that  many  members 
of  Congress  are  reluctant  to  retain  the 
"status-quo"  in  other  areas  of  immigration, 
with  respect  to  this  area  the  status-quo  is 
more  desirable  than  any  of  the  contemplat- 
ed changes.  For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  urge  you  to  exercise  your  capable 
leadership  in  order  to  preserve  this  area  of 
the  law  which  has  benefited  virtually  all  im- 
migrants, old  and  new. 

In  closing.  LULAC  supports  your  efforts 
in  this  endeavor. 
Sincerely. 

Arnoloo  S.  Torres. 
National  Executive  Director. 
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JltNE  12.  1984. 
Representative  Peter  Rodino. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

We  strongly  support  the  quota  preference 
system  in  the  House  version  of  immigration 
bill  because  it  preserves  and  promotes 
family  unity.  The  House  version  has  been 
proven  to  be  workable  although  some  cate- 
gories have  lengthy  waiting  periods. 

We  urge  the  House  and  House  conferees 
to  reject  the  Senate  version  of  preference 
system  because  it  tends  to  destory  family 
unity  and  is  too  experimental  to  be  work- 
able. 

Linda  J.  Lee, 
Counci/ o//liian  i4merican  Women. 

[Mailgraml 

June  12.  1984 
Hon.  Peter  Rodino. 
Washington  DC 

Our  state-wide  association  of  Jewish  Fed- 
eration offers  i»s  hardy  congratulations 
upon  your  election  In  the  Democratic  party 
primary  for  the  seat  in  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District. 

We  also  wish  to  inform  you  of  our  strong 
■support  for  your  vigorous  efforts  in  oppos- 
ing legislation  which  would  limit  immigra- 
tion for  the  purpo.se  of  family  reunification. 
Should  this  legislation  pass  it  would  .se- 
verely limit  emigration  possibilities  for 
.soviet  jews  seeking  to  escape  religious  perse- 
cution and  the  change  to  rejoin  their  rela- 
tive In  the  United  States. 

We  urge  you  to  continue  your  leadership 
activities  to  defeat  this  ill-conceived  limita- 
tion on  immigration. 

Meyer  Fine. 
Eiecutne      Director,      Association      of 
Jewish  Federation  of  New  Jersey. 

(Mailgraml 

June  12.  1984. 
Congressman  Peter  Rodino. 
Washington.  DC. 

Congressman  Rodino;  We  commend  you 
for  your  leadership  efforts  in  opposing  legis- 
lative efforts  to  limit  immigration  on  the 
basis  of  family  reunification.  Immigration 
for  this  purpose  is  vital  for  Soviet  Jews  in 
their  efforts  to  escape  religious  persecution 
and  rejoin  their  families  in  the  United 
States  We  strongly  support  your  position 
on  this  important  matter. 

Morton  Bunis. 
Chairman.  Community  Relations  Com- 
mittee.   United    Jewish    Federation    of 
Metro  West. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Washington.  DC,  Decembers,  1982. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.. 
Chairman.     House     Judiciary     Committee. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  you 
on  the  eve  of  the  House  consideration  of 
H  R  7357.  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1982.  to  underscore  the  Ad- 
minist  rat  ions  unwavering  support  for  Its 
passage  In  the  closing  days  of  this  session. 
Few  matters  before  the  Congress  are  of 
equal  importance.  Few  laws  could  contrib- 
ute as  much  to  our  nation's  future  prosperi- 
ty and  security. 

I  am  writing  to  you  also  to  express  my 
deep  concern  regarding  certain  amendments 
which  may  be  offered  in  the  course  of 
House  consideration  of  the  bill.  As  I  have 
stated  on  other  occasions.  I  believe  it  would 
t>e  unfortunate  were  the  Congress  to  under- 
take at  this  lime  significant  change  of  our 


laws  governing  the  legal  admission  of  immi- 
grants and  refugees.  The  most  pressing 
issues  facing  us  do  not  concern  legal  immi- 
gration, but  accelerating  illegal  migration 
and  mass  asylum.  I  firmly  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  concentrate  in  the  few  days  re- 
maining in  this  session  on  these  latter  prob- 
lems, which  your  bill  so  thoughtfully  ad- 
dresses. For  this  reason.  I  strongly  urge  that 
consideration  of  changes  in  the  legal  immi- 
gration system  be  deferred  for  another  day. 

The  Administration  also  would  oppose  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  the  legalization  provisions 
of  the  bill.  These  provisions  deal  realistical- 
ly and  humanely  with  the  sad  fact  that 
more  than  three  million  persons  entered 
this  country  illegally  in  a  time  when  our  im- 
migration laws  went  unenforced.  With  the 
passage  of  this  law.  that  time  of  neglect  will 
end.  But  as  a  practical  matter,  we  could  not 
now  search  out  and  deport  all  these  people, 
even  if  we  chose  to  do  so.  Nor  can  this  great 
nation  long  tolerate  the  existence  of  a 
hidden  foreign  people  within  our  borders, 
living  apart  from  American  laws.  The  legal- 
ization provision  of  the  bill  promises  an  end 
to  this  situation.  To  take  it  from  the  bill 
would  undo  the  essential  balance  so  careful- 
ly maintained  until  now.  I  recommend  that 
this  not  be  done. 

I  want  to  express  again  my  gratitude  for 
your  years  of  work  and  leadership  on  behalf 
of  the.se  reforms,  and  our  readiness  to  do  all 
we  can  to  assist  you  as  the  House  takes  up 
this  Important  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

William  French  Smith, 

Attorney  General. 

U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC,  September  10.  1982. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr. 
Chairman.  Judiciary  Committee,   House  of 
Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
request,  I  submit  this  amplification  of  my 
testimony  of  April  20,  1982,  and  the  remarks 
in  our  report  of  May  6  on  H.R.  5872  regard- 
ing any  changes  in  the  legal  migration 
system  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Interagency  Task 
Force  established  by  President  Reagan  gave 
serious  attention  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy,  including  those  relating  to 
legal  migration.  It  determined  that  the 
major  problem  facing  the  country  with 
regard  to  the  entry  of  foreigners  is  illegal 
migration  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  clear 
showing  that  problems  arise  from  legal  mi- 
gration, any  effort  to  make  changes  in  that 
system  would  only  detract  from  the  central 
issue  before  us.  The  Administration  did  not. 
therefore,  recommend  any  changes  in  that 
system  and.  indeed,  in  its  testimony  ex- 
pressed its  concerns  about  any  proposals  to 
change  the  existing  system  of  legal  immi- 
gration. 

Aside  from  the  domestic  ramifications 
that  could  stem  from  the  implementation  of 
those  proposals  (which  are  not  really  within 
the  bailiwick  of  the  Department  of  State), 
we  continue  to  be  concerned  about  the  po- 
tentially damaging  effects  some  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  legal  immigration 
system  could  generate  in  our  relations  with 
certain  foreign  states.  We  would  therefore 
welcome  the  prospect  of  a  less  time-pres- 
sured consideration  of  those  proposals  and 
their  prospective  impacts. 

If  there  are  other  areas  of  the  legislation 
about  which  you  would  like   further  som- 


ment,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
me. 

Sincerely. 

Diego  C.  Asemcio. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  (entleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  If  legal  immigra- 
tion is  growing  constantly  and  it  is 
reaching  nearly  800,000  a  year,  we 
must  control  it. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  take 
my  full  time;  I  am  going  to  try  to  get 
some  clarification  into  this  issue,  if  I 
can,  during  this  5  minutes. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man who  are  concerned  about  this 
issue  as  I  am,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Mr.  Scheuer  of  New  York. 

The  1970's  became  a  turning  point 
for  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
this  issue  of  immigration.  It  became 
clear  that  changes  made  in  our  poli- 
cies for  dealing  with  the  influx  of  im- 
migrants had  to  be  recognized.  Those 
immigrants,  of  course,  were  seeking  a 
better  way  of  life.  Many  months  have 
gone  into  the  preparation  of  the  legis- 
lation that  is  before  us  this  evening.  I 
want  to  first  commend  my  colleagues 
for  their  diligent  and  well-intentioned 
efforts.  However,  this  bill  contains  a 
lethal  combination.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding no  cap  on  legal  immigration,  we 
will  be  opening  the  doors  to  millions  of 
illegal  aliens.  I  submit  to  you,  when  we 
get  to  the  amnesty  section  of  this  bill. 

This  amendment  before  us  will  allow 
us  to  achieve  at  the  very  least  some 
control  over  legal  immigration  by  set- 
ting an  annual  ceiling  of  450,000,  ap- 
proximately our  present  level  for  legal 
immigration.  The  American  people  do 
not  support  massive  immigration. 

D  2130     :.     -   '  I 

In  repeated  public  opinion  polls,  80 
percent  of  those  polled  want  legal  ad- 
missions reduced  below  the  400,000- 
per-year  level.  No  reasonable  person 
involved  in  immigration  reform  wants 
to  stop  immigration  entirely,  but  we 
are  concerned  about  the  growing  re- 
sentment of  immigrants  and  immigra- 
tion. With  over  10  million  Americans 
out  of  work,  and  I  know  this  concerns 
my  colleagues  because  just  the  other 
day  the  House  passed  legislation  to  re- 
strict foreign  competition  in  an  at- 
tempt to  preserve  American  jobs,  and 
with  the  growing  Government  deficit 
that  we  have,  we  cannot  afford  to 
simply  open  our  doors  to  all  who  wish 
to  come  here. 

The  demographics  and  costs  of  im- 
migration are  staggering.  According  to 
the  1979  Justice  Statistical  Yearbook, 
270,000  immigrants  were  admitted 
that  year  under  our  system  of  prefer- 
ences for  relatives  of  American  citi- 
zens  alone.   Fully   one-third   of   that 


number  came  under  the  fifth  prefer- 
ence category,  brothers  and  sisters  of 
U.S.  citizens,  and  their  spouses  and 
children.  This  is,  in  my  view,  chain  mi- 
gration—chain migration— at  its  very 
best. 

Above  and  beyond  that,  270,000  legal 
relative  immigrant  category,  we  admit- 
ted another  218,000  refugees.  Once 
these  immigrants  achieve  permanent 
residence,  he,  she,  or  their  dependents 
become  eligible  for  all  the  benefits  of 
U.S.  citizens— public  assistance  such  as 
food  stamps,  AFDC,  and  SSI. 

Additionally,  in  this  same  year,  and 
mind  you,  this  is  before  we  com- 
menced this  3-year  dialog  on  immigra- 
tion reform,  in  1979  we  documented 
1.1  million  undocumented  aliens  ap- 
prehended—apprehended—in this 
country  alone.  Conservative  estimates 
show  that  over  800.000— over  800,000— 
undocumented  or  illegal  aliens  have 
entered  this  country  each  year  since 
1976. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  I  offer 
findings  of  several  studies.  One  study 
found  that  29  percent  of  illegal  Do- 
minicans, for  example,  in  New  York 
City  alone  receive  welfare.  Another 
study  found  that  18.5  percent  of  a 
group  of  undocumented  women  in  Los 
Angeles  were  receiving  welfare.  A 
study  of  unemployment  insurance  ap- 
plications from  aliens  in  Illinois  found 
46  to  51  percent  of  them  to  be  illegal. 

I  point  out  these  studies  only  to  em- 
phasize that  the  costs  of  immigration 
have  not  been  sufficiently  documented 
for  us  to  make  the  sweeping  reforms 
that  this  legislation  proposes.  We 
cannot  possibly  control  the  costs  of  il- 
legal immigration  if  we  cannot  put  a 
hold  on  the  costs  of  legal  immigration. 
At  a  time  when  Government  programs 
are  being  pared,  this  legislation  is  a 
further  threat  to  our  social  service 
safety  net. 

We  have  three  options.  First,  to  in- 
crease spending  for  social  services; 
second,  to  reduce  services  to  our  most 
needy  citizens;  or  third,  to  control 
legal  immigration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Daub 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  wish  to  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  final  option  is  not 
only  the  most  practical,  but  in  light  of 
our  growing  deficit,  in  light  of  our  un- 
employment, it  is  our  only  option.  We 
must  restore  a  cap  or  a  ceiling  on  legal 
immigration,  and  I  therefore  ask  you 
for  your  support. 

Let  me  summarize  a  couple  of  points 
that  have  been  made  in  the  debate  so 
far. 

If  you  take  someone,  my  colleagues, 
who  is  an  illegal  or  of  undocumented 
status,  legalize  their  status,  moving 
them  then  to  the  naturalization 
window  3  to  5  years  later,  depending 


upon  whether  they  stay  unmarried  or 
not,  then  grant  them  citizenship  by 
naturalization,  you  then,  with  respect 
to  the  argument  on  family  unification, 
which  really  is  not  technically  ger- 
mane to  this  amendment  but  might  be 
germane  to  my  amendment  No.  34, 
you  look  at  the  function  of  bringing 
mother,  sister,  brother,  father,  and/or 
their  spouses  and  their  children  begot- 
ten overseas,  and  look  at  a  chain  mi- 
gration problem  that  could  amount  to 
as  many  as  70,000—70,000  who  would 
be  able  to  come  here  in  the  next  10 
years  legally  by  virtue  of  amnesty 
alone  if  it  should  be  a  part  of  this  bill 
on  final  passage. 

So  if  Members  are  interested  in 
doing  something  about  this  problem,  I 
suggest  that  especially  for  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  support  amnesty,  they 
should  be  willing  to  support  the  cap 
that  is  proposed  by  the  Moorhead- 
Scheuer  amendment  as  a  way  of  get- 
ting our  borders  under  control. 

There  are  1.4  million  people  right 
now  waiting  on  fifth  preference  alone. 
That  is  the  backlog  as  of  June  of  this 
year,  1984.  I  want  to  call  that  point 
specifically  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

So  I  summarize  with  the  following 
points:  There  is  no  cap  of  any  sort  in 
the  committee  bill.  This,  coupled  with 
the  legalization  program,  would  create 
a  snowballing  multiplier  effect  that  is 
referred  to  as  chain  migration.  It  is 
simply  too  costly.  No.  3,  and  public 
opinion  polls  demonstrate  that  the 
American  people  want  caps  on  legal 
immigration. 

We  are,  my  collleagues,  a  compas- 
sionate nation,  but  the  resentment 
building  of  immigrants  will  only  be 
compounded  and  studies  show  that 
people  do  not  distinguish,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  between  immigrants  on  the  one 
hand,  and  refugees  on  the  other. 

We  cannot  possibly,  I  say  in  conclu- 
sion to  my  colleagues,  we  cannot  possi- 
bly control  the  costs  of  illegal  immi- 
gration, particulary  for  States  like 
Florida,  Texas,  and  California,  if  we 
cannot  control  the  costs  of  legal  immi- 
gration. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  used  a 
figure  of  70,000  a  minute  ago  with  re- 
spect to  multiples.  Did  he  mean  that, 
or  was  it  70  million? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Excuse  me.  I  meant  70 
million.  May  I  correct  the  record  very 
emphatically  for  the  gentleman?  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  instructive 
observation. 

If  there  are  6  to  12  million  undocu- 
mented aliens  in  the  country  at  the 
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present  time,  and  we  go  through  the 
process  from  undocumented  status  to 
documented  status  to  legalization  to 
naturalization  to  sponsorship,  we  have 
a  chain  that  is  set  in  effect  that  would 
go  from  6  million  to  12  million  that 
are  illegal  that  would  become  legal  to 
70  million  by  virtue  of  the  preferences 
if  there  is  no  cap  placed  on  the  legal- 
ization that  occurs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub] 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McCollum  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Daub  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  Vield  further.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  presenta- 
tion. I  think  he  has  made  a  very  ar- 
ticulate case  for  a  cap,  as  well  as  for 
consideration,  at  least  a  predicate  for 
it.  of  his  own  amendment  coming  up 
on  the  serious  problems  we  are  going 
to  get  into  unless  we  do  something  to 
think  seriously  about  legal  immigra- 
tion and  the  fifth  preference  and 
family  unification. 

We  just  simply  cannot  put  our  heads 
in  the  sand  like  ostriches  and  ignore 
the  problem,  as  much  as  we  want  to 
continue  to  allow  the  door  to  be  open 
totally.  While  illegal  immigration  is 
the  thrust  of  this  bill  and  is  the  main 
problem  that  concerns  this  Member, 
there  is  no  way  we  should  be  ignoring 
legal  immigration. 

Initially,  the  legislation  in  our  sub- 
committee did  address  some  of  these 
problems  and  was  proceeding  in  that 
line,  but  it  was  taken  out  in  full  com- 
mittee. 

I  fully  support  the  effort  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  to  put  a  cap 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  making  the  points  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  help  and  for  his  constructive  com- 
mentary for  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  finally 
that  there  are  a  couple  of  things  that 
are  important  with  respect  to  the  gen 
tleman's  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  DaubI 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Daub 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  We  are  not  yet  to  that 
Ijoint  where  I  know  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary does  have  a  legitimate  concern, 
where  I  will  admit  there  could  be  a 
squeezing,  if  you  will,  up  against  that 
$450,000  level.  I  fully  recognize  that. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  should  go  to 
conference  with  the  other  body,  where 
they  have  looked  at  the  Hesburgh 
Commission  report,  and  as  well  their 
version,  will  take  us  to  conference  and 
put  is  in  a  tough  position. 
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So  I  ask  for  a  generous  amount  of 
understanding  for  the  point  that  the 
two  gentleman  are  making  in  offering 
this  amendment,  because  I  think  it 
can  help  us  over  a  major  hurdle  later 
on  down  the  road  as  we  go  to  final 
consideration. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can,  in  our  com- 
mittee, if  we  wish,  when  the  review- 
comes  up  in  3  years,  and  if  we  feel  the 
ceiling  should  be  slightly  higher,  we 
can  make  that  raise. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  everyone  for 
their  attention. 

D  2140 
Mrs.    BURTON    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  5  min- 
utes. Just  let  me  finish  and  I  will  give 
the  floor  to  the  gentleman.  I  will  not 
take  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  think  we 
are  mixing  up  apples  and  oranges.  The 
two  gentlemen  who  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska,  it  does  not  belong  in  this 
bill. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
said,  this  is  a  bill  dealing  with  illegal 
immigration.  Let  us  deal  with  that 
issue. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moorhead]  did 
not  pass  the  committee.  Obviously,  the 
committee  had  ample  time  to  study  it 
and  it  did  not  pass  the  committee. 

I  think  that  is  an  issue  that  has  to 
be  studied.  It  has  to  be  weighed.  It 
does  not  belong  here.  Let  us  keep  it 
out. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino]. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

The  reason  why  the  committee  re- 
jected the  amendment  is  that  it  is  an 
amendment  that  again  departs  from 
the  issue  that  we  were  studying,  that 
we  have  studied  for  a  period  of  years. 
It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska recites,  that  there  will  be  a 
need  once  legalization  is  in  place,  and 
implemented,  but  what  we  are  dealing 
with  now  is  a  problem  that  we  have 
studied,  illegal  immigration. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it 
is  important  that  we  know  what  the 
effects  of  legalization  may  be.  There  is 
no  question  that  we  will  deal  with 
legal  immigration  policy  now  and 
hereafter,  but  it  is  tremendously  im- 
portant that  we  not  reject  the  current 


policy  which  is  one  that  has  been 
working  well  and  in  the  interests  of 
this  country. 

No  legal  immigrants  that  I  know  of 
have  become  a  burden  to  the  United 
States.  They  come  in  here,  they  qual- 
ify, they  work,  they  produce  families. 
Certainly  we  should  not  be  indicting 
them  now  because  there  may  be 
others  in  the  future  who  may  be  legal- 
ized. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
cease  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wilson]? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me.  please,  for  a 
brief  comment? 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  gentlewoman's  contribu- 
tion and  point  and  particularly  to  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  let 
me  say  that  because  of  the  fact  this 
bill  is  on  the  floor  and  being  debated 
by  us  in  recognition  of  the  massive 
problem  of  undocumented  aliens  and 
because  of  our  concern  for  trying  to 
get  our  borders  under  better  control, 
the  very  problem  itself  portends  diffi- 
culty on  the  question  of  what  happens 
to  those  in  a  legalized  status,  for  that 
very  reason. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  The 
gentleman  is  speaking  of  undocument- 
ed aliens  who  are  here  in  this  country 
already.  They  are  living  here.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  preference  No.  2 
and  preference  No.  5.  I  think  that 
these  are  different  issues.  It  belongs  in 
a  separate  bill  on  immigration,  period. 
Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
have  an  additional  moment  from  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  No.  I 
have  no  more  time.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the 
full  5  minutes. 

I  think  it  is  quite  important,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  statement  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  mixing 
apples  and  oranges  that  this  thing  be 
brought  back  into  perspective  of  what 
we  are  really  talking  about.  We  are 
not  mixing  apples  and  oranges. 

This  bill  has  a  provision  toward  the 
last.  We  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 


happen  to  it,  but  it  is  a  very  important 
provision  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  debate  on  and  that  is  the  provision 
dealing  with  legalization. 

Now,  this  amendment  simply  tries  to 
put  a  cap  on  immigration  and  it  does 
contemplate  that  that  provision  is 
going  to  pass,  so  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  amendment  prevail. 
that  it  be  passed. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have 
found  out  in  studying  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  illegal  aliens  in  this  country  is 
how  many  are  there  out  there,  and 
none  of  us  know.  The  estimate  ranged 
all  across  the  board  up  to  astronomical 
figures. 

Under  the  law,  those  that  can  come 
into  the  country  after  legalization 
goes  up  proportionately.  This  simply 
puts  a  cap  on  that  figure  and  I  think  it 
is  a  very  important  amendment  and  a 
very  important  amendment  for  that 
reason. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia should  be  passed  by  this  body.  I 
think  he  is  quite  right  in  talking  about 
after  we  find  out  and  have  experience 
with  what  we  have  done  and  what  we 
have  accomplished,  we  can  go  back 
and  revisit  it.  That  is  what  this  Con- 
gress is  all  at>out,  but  I  think  just 
being  cautious  at  this  particular  point 
demands  that  this  amendment  be 
passed. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
my  friends  who  have  recently  spoken 
and  especially  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  this  bill  is  provided  to 
reform  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  of  the  United  States.  Section  2. 
title  II.  is  Reform  of  Legal  Immigra- 
tion. I 

I  did  not  provide  for  the  titles  of  the 
bill,  but  reform  of  legal  immigration  is 
one  of  the  major  titles  that  was  put 
into  the  bill. 

My  amendment  was  originally  in  the 
bill  that  was  introduced  2  years  ago  as 
the  bill  was  introduced.  The  Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  included  exactly 
the  same  provisions  that  we  have, 
except  that  they  are  at  a  lower  figure 
than  we  are,  so  this  is  very  definitely 
an  issue  that  is  before  us,  that  is 
t)efore  the  Congress,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  at  least  in  the 
conference  conunittee  with  the  Senate 
and  should  t>e  considered  by  us  here, 
so  that  we  have  partaken  of  the  same 
kind  of  discussion  that  the  Senate  has 
had  and  we  are  able  to  deal  with  them 
as  equals 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarlcs. 

I  think  what  we  are  saying  here  is 
not  simply  that  we  are  just  cutting 
things  off,  because  we  are  not.  All  we 
are  saying  is  that  if  legalization  passes. 


we  are  going  to  go  forward  with  an 
abundance  of  caution  and  I  think  that 
is  most  important. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  oppose 
this  amendment.  First  of  all,  I  think  it 
could  be  a  killing  amendment.  If  it  is 
passed,  it  could  help  to  kill  this  bill. 

If  the  delicate  balance  in  this  bill  be- 
tween enforcement  against  illegal  im- 
migration and  legalization  can  be 
maintained,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
bill,  especially  if  it  is  surrounded  with 
adequate  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sions; but  if  we  start  to  get  into  the 
issue  of  legal  migration  and  limits,  I 
think  we  are  placing  in  jeopardy  and 
for  good  reason  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

I  am  opposed  to  it  also  because  it  is  a 
chilling  amendment.  What  it  does  is  to 
chill  for  people  we  do  not  know,  for 
numbers  we  do  not  know,  the  kinds  of 
dreams  upon  which  this  country  was 
built 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  say 
something  like  this. 

"Well,  the  other  provisions  in  this 
bill  portend  a  problem." 

We  have  the  ability  in  this  Congress 
to  handle  problems  when  they  arise. 

It  has  also  been  said,  'Ah,  but 
people  don't  distinguish"— I  did  not 
write  down  the  exact  words,  but  this 
was  the  import,  that  people  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  legal  and  illegal  mi- 
grants. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  and  tell 
me  what  the  gentleman  said  exactly. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Between  refugees,  which 
are  a  category  not  counted  in  the 
Moorhead  amendment,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  read  it  carefully,  and  the  un- 
documented alien. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  All  right. 
We  have  the  ability  to  make  those  dis- 
tinctions. We  have  the  ability  to  sort 
out  what  makes  sense  and  what  does 
not  make  sense. 

I  come  from  a  State  with  heavy  un- 
employment. It  is  very  sensitive  to 
issues  of  migration,  to  all  kinds  of 
issues  of  migration  and  immigration. 
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But  I  think  the  people  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  are  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween legal  and  illegal  migration. 

This  is  a  bill  that  endeavors  to  get  at 
the  issue  primarily  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion into  this  country.  And  you  say. 
But  what  about  the  chain?  Most  of  us 
here  are  part  of  that  chain.  We  are 
part  of  that. 

All  right,  I  acknowledge  that  there  is 
an  issue  of  population  growth  rates, 
and  I  worked  with  those  issues  in 
terms  of  developing  countries  for  a 
number  of  years.  There  is  also  an  ar- 
gument that  can  be  made  about  the 
question  of  adequate,  appropriate  pop- 
ulation   growth    rate    in    the    United 


States  of  America.  But  that  requires 
some  serious,  open  discussions  within 
conunittee  and  debate  on  this  floor 
and  not  an  effort  to  set  an  artificial 
ceiling  of  450,000  for  the  next  year, 
the  year  thereafter,  and  a  year  there- 
after. 

You  have  conjured  up  all  kinds  of 
nightmare  scenarios  as  to  what  might 
happen  if  we  do  not  take  action.  They 
are  pure  conjecture. 

I  think  in  the  end  what  they  do  is  to 
appeal  to  the  worst  in  America  instead 
of  the  best  in  America.  They  appeal  to 
the  worst  in  our  history;  not  to  the 
best  in  our  history.  And  what  they 
appeal  to,  again,  is  to  pure  conjecture; 
not  as  to  likely  reality. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  certainly  want  to  defer 
to  the  gentleman's  population  growth 
expertise  and  certainly  coming  from  a 
State  like  Michigan,  which  has  a  very 
high  and  has  had  even  worse  unem- 
ployment in  the  immediate  years  past, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  inten- 
tion of  this  gentleman  in  supporting 
the  amendment  that  is  before  us  re- 
volves around  the  process  of  what  we 
do  in  the  bill  with  respect  to,  for  ex- 
ample, subsidizing  the  welfare  and 
subsistence  rolls  in  States  that  have 
problems  with  those  who  are  undocu- 
mented, that  are  then  given,  for  exam- 
ple, legal  status  by  virtue  of  the  am- 
nesty provision. 

I  think  the  gentleman  understands 
that.  It  is  a  problem  that  this  bill  does 
deal  with. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Let  me  take 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  if  I 
might,  and  let  us  deal  with  that  issue 
when  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
legalization  of  illegal  immigrants  in 
this  country.  Do  not  try  to  do  it  by  set- 
ting an  artificial  number. 

The  problem  relates  to  illegal  migra- 
tion. I  think  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  country 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  think  the 
people  in  this  country  are  willing  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  proc- 
ess of  legal  migration  into  the  United 
States.  They  know  the  principle  upon 
which  this  country  was  built.  They 
know  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
with  numbers  that  are  plucked  out  of 
the  air. 

Let  us  talk  about  population  growth 
rates.  Let  us  talk  about  environmental 
problems.  Let  us  talk  about  economic 
growth  problems.  But  let  us  do  it  in 
the  appropriate  context  and  not  in  the 
context  of  a  bill  that  relates  to  illegal 
migration. 
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There  is  nothing  more  dangerous. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
briefly  to  me  one  more  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  If  I  need  to  I  will  gel 
him  an  additional  minute  or  I  will  try 
to. 

I  look  at  what  happened  from.  say. 
1965  to  1980  where  our  population 
base  in  this  country  went  from  about 
170  million  or  180  million  to  about  235 
million.  That  is  an  increase  of  one- 
third  in  about  a  decade  and  a  half. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Would  you 
have  cropped  that  off  Would  you 
have  chopped  that  off? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Of  course  not.  But  I 
want  to  finish  my  point. 

But  since  that  time  we  are  adding 
about  1  million  illegals  or  undocu- 
menteds  to  the  population  base,  and 
coupling  that  with  amnesty  for  them 
gives  us  a  chain  problem  that  is  a 
major  consequence  that  this  bill  must 
address. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Talk  about 
it  when  you  get  to  illegal  migration;  do 
not  use  the  issue  of  illegal  migration 
to  chop  off  legal  migrants  who  want  to 
come  into  this  country  and  who  in  the 
last  few  years  have  been  making  major 
contributions.  And  all  you  need  to  do 
is  to  look  around  your  community  and 
my  community  and  see  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr  Levin] 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Roding  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  making  a  point  that  needs  to  be 
made.  We  have  come  up  with  a  figure 
of  450.000.  Where  this  figure  came 
from,  I  certainly  do  not  know.  I  must 
admit  as  one  who  has  followed  this 
problem  of  immigration  for  36  years.  I 
have  yet  to  be  able  to— except  for  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  ceilings  of 
400.000.  450.000.  which  were,  and  I 
must  say  honestly,  and  in  no  way  de- 
tracting from  the  ability  of  this  Con- 
gress to  act  with  some  wisdom,  those 
figures  were  plucked  out  of  the  air. 
They  were  not  given  due  consider- 
ation. 

But  the  legal  preference  system  that 
we  have  been  working  on  since  1965, 
which  was  improved  upon  in  1975  and 
1976  when  we  went  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  System,  all  of  those  been- 
ing  well  designed,  projected.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  we  should  not  address 
this  subject  of  legal  immigration  while 
we  are  not  able  yet  to  address  illegal 
immigration. 


Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  think  the 
chairman  has  summed  up  the  case  and 
I  hope  this  House,  as  late  as  it  is,  will 
listen. 

We  have  been  fighting  for  50  years 
over  this  issue  and  I  do  not  think  at  a 
late  hour,  without  adequate  debate 
that  is  required,  that  this  House  wants 
to  take  a  backward  step. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  figures  were 
not  plucked  out  of  the  air.  The  figures 
for  annual  average  legal  immigration 
from  1971  to  1978  were  437.000.  slight- 
ly below  that.  The  figures  have  been 
just  below  the  levels  that  we  had  set 
over  the  last  couple  of  years.  We 
picked  a  figure  that  was  25.000  higher 
than  what  the  other  body  picked. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Let  me  just 
take  back  my  time  and  say  that  if  a 
problem  occurs  in  the  next  few  years 
we  will  be  here  to  .solve  it.  Do  not  try 
to  solve  the  problems  of  tomorrow  by 
projections  from  the  past. 

If  we  had  done  that  10  years  ago  we 
would  have  made  a  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Let  me  once  again  just  salute  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  NatcherI. 
It  is  now  almost  10  o'clock  at  night. 
The  gentleman  has  been  in  the  Chair 
since  10  o'clock  this  morning.  It  is  his 
third  straight  day.  The  gentleman 
continues  to  preside  with  an  amazing 
amount  of  patience  and  forebearance 
and  I  personally  think  he  is  an  excel- 
lent chairman. 

The  gentleman,  as  I  have  said 
before,  makes  me  proud  not  just  to  be 
a  Member  of  this  body  but  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Kentucky  delegation. 

Let  me  reflect  with  my  friends  in  the 
House  for  just  a  few  minutes  before  I 
address  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
want  to  .salute  the  House  on  making 
remarkable  progress  on  this  bill.  We 
are  at  amendment  No.  31  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Moor- 
headI. 

There  are.  of  course.  69  amendments 
made  in  order.  But.  as  the  House 
knows  from  observing  the  procedures 
of  the  last  2  days,  there  are  amend- 
ments that  we  have  conceded  on. 
amendments  that  we  have  agreed  to. 
And  I  look  ahead  just  slightly.  There 
is  an  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]  who  on 
tomorrow  will  offer  that  amendment 
that  we  agree  to. 

There  are  other  amendments. 

So,  essentially  speaking,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  is  very  pleased 
with  the  progress  and  thanks  the  lead- 
ership for  having  agreed  to  keep  us 
here  and  to  get  some  work  done. 


I  understand  that  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, will  move  to  rise  at  10  o'clock  in 
order  that  we  return  to  this  subject 
matter  tomorrow.  But  let  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  just  again  say 
that  we  are  making  very  good 
progress.  On  tomorrow  there  are  a 
couple  of  amendments  that  I  think  we 
can  accept  and  a  few  we  can  reject, 
and  I  think  we  can  move  along. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  few- 
minutes  of  my  time,  let  me  just  say 
that  I  have  the  height  of  regard  for 
the  gentleman  from  California,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  our  full  commit- 
tee and  a  Member  of  great  thoughtful- 
ness  on  all  of  the  issues  before  us.  He 
has  reported  to  the  House  tonight  an 
amendment,  which  while  I  cannot  sup- 
port it.  is  a  thoughtful  amendment. 
And  there  are  some  Members  who 
may  have  suggested  there  was  some 
meanness  or  narrowness  about  it. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  comes 
from  the  heart.  He  deals  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  can  support  the  number  of 
people  who  are  here  illegally  as  well  as 
those  who  enter  legally. 

I  will  have  to  say  that  the  problem, 
if  there  is  one.  and  there  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  there  is  a  problem  even 
with  the  documented  workers  and  the 
undocumented  aliens,  if  there  is  a 
problem  it  is  with  them,  not  with  legal 
immigrants.  If  there  is  a  problem,  it  is 
not  with  the  family  reunification  pro- 
visions, the  immediate  family  catego- 
ry, it  is  with  the  people  who  enter  ille- 
gally. 
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Now,  the  people  who  enter  without 
paper  are  not  brigands  or  highway 
robbers  or  pillagers.  If  there  is  a  prob- 
lem, it  is  the  problem  of  illegal  entry 
of  undocumented  workers  in  our 
midst,  not  the  problem  of  legal  entries 
in  the  family  categories,  legal  entries 
in  the  system  of  labor  preferences. 

So  I  would  say  that  this  House  really 
should  defeat  this  amendment  in  its 
wisdom,  and  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
wisdom,  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
courage,  take  a  lot  of  fortitude  to  deal 
with  problems  as  it  has  with  the  em- 
ployer sanctions,  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  legalization. 

Let  the  House  resolve  to  overcome 
the  temptation  to  deal  with  something 
which  is  sort  of  near  at  hand,  which  is 
the  legal  entry,  in  order  to  feally.  by 
sort  of  another  avenue,  try  to  reach 
the  undocumented  entry,  because  I 
think  that  is  the  problem. 

We  think  employer  sanctions  will 
help  solve  some  of  that  problem.  We 
think  legalization  is  an  appropriate 
and  moral  and  practical  way  to  deal 
with  those  who  are  here. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
yield? 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  at  this  point 
yield  to  my  friend,  who  is  a  very 
thoughtful  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  You  know,  we  are 
not  in  any  way  criticizing  any  legal  im- 
migrant to  the  United  States,  and  we 
know  they  are  great  citizens  and  we  all 
help  them  every  day  in  every  way  we 
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But  we  are  concerned  with  how 
many  new  people  we  can  take  during 
any  one  year  into  the  United  States 
with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that 
are  coming  in  one  way  or  the  other; 
without  destroying  the  quality  of  life 
in  this  country  that  is  so  valuable  to 
each  one  of  us  and  provide  the  job  op- 
portunities not  only  for  our  new  citi- 
zens but  for  those  who  have  been  here 
before. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Datjb  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Nebraska. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
until  coming  to  Congress,  has  done 
very  little  traveling  outside  of  his 
home  State  of  Kentucky. 

Coming  to  this  body,  having  a 
chance  to  meet  people  from  New 
Mexico,  from  Texas,  from  California, 
from  New  York  and  to  travel  across 
this  United  States  has  given  him  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  breadth  and 
depth  and  beauty  of  America. 

I  remember  in  a  recent  airplane  trip 
to  the  gentleman's  home  area  of 
southern  California,  I  traveled  from 
Washington,  DC,  over  States  of  expan- 
siveness  like  the  gentleman's  State  of 
Nebraska:  the  beautiful  and  wide  open 
space,  wide  open  areas. 

Now  I  grant  you  not  all  that  is 
arable,  I  grant  you  not  all  of  it  is  in- 
habitable, but  many,  many  areas  are. 

I  would  say  with  great  respect,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  not  a 
demographer,  not  an  agronomist,  but 
a  person  who  can  use  his  eyes,  can  be- 
lieve that  the  Nation  cannot  actually 
support  legal  entry. 

If  we  say  rightly  so  we  can  support 
and  we  think  we  should,  in  morality 
and  practicality,  support  legalizing 
some  of  those  people  who  have  come 
here  to  better  their  lives,  then  it  seems 
hard  for  the  gentleman  to  believe  that 
we  cannot  accept  in  our  midst,  with 
open  arms  and  with  graciousness,  the 
entry  of  those  who  come  to  rejoin 
families,  to  do  our  work  in  the  sense  of 
having  labor  skills  and  labor  talent. 

So  I  only  ask  the  gentleman,  he  is  a 
man  of  great  intellect  and  a  man  of 
great  compassion;  I  would  say  to  some 
who  might  suggest  the  gentleman  has- 
a  narrowness,  that  is  not  the  case,  the 
gentleman  has  a  magnanimity  that  I 
think  Is  quite  impressive. 


I  would  just  say  to  the  gentleman 
while  I  oppose  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment and  I  do  hope  desperately  it  does 
not  pass,  this  is  not  reflection  on  my 
fondness  for  the  gentleman  and  on  my 
belief  that  we  must  revisit  the  ques- 
tion of  legal  immigration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Daub  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  last  part  of  your  response  with 
yielding  to  the  sponsor  of  the  bill 
more.  I  am  so  very  committed  to  a  le- 
galized, legal,  orderly  immigration 
policy,  given  the  change  in  demo- 
graphics and  the  very  improved  attrac- 
tiveness of  our  country  relative  to 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could 
inform  the  membership,  did  the  figure 
of  450,000  come  from  the  subcommit- 
tee after  great  debate  and  was  not  425 
in  the  original  subcommittee  version 
and  that  was  increased  to  450,000. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  gentleman  because  there  was 
some  suggestion  from  one  of  the  earli- 
er gentlemen  that  maybe  this  figure 
was  plucked  out  of  thin  air.  It  was  not 
plucked  out  of  thin  air. 

The  gentleman's  figure  is  one  that  is 
documented  as  being  about  what  is  the 
current  legal  entry,  counting  the  non- 
preferences  and  the  preference 
system.  It  is  a  valid  number.  The  ques- 
tion the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
poses  is  this:  This  may  well  be  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse  in  this  sense, 
if  the  legalization  program  is  first 
voted  up  and  I  hope  that  it  is,  and  if  it 
works,  and  I  hope  that  it  does,  I  hope 
people  do  come  forward  to  be  legal- 
ized, then  5,  6,  or  7  years  down  the 
road,  under  the  distinguished  leader- 
ship of  my  friend  from  New  Jersey, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee,  we  must  revisit  the  ques- 
tion of  how  many  legal  entrants,  what 
are  the  family  categories:  should  we 
change  those  categories:  should  we 
expand  or  contract  them? 

I  say,  only,  now  we  should  not  get 
into  this  whole  question.  Give  it  a 
chance,  let  the  basic  bill  operate;  but 
do  not  destroy,  let  me  finally  say  to 
the  House  with  whatever  emphasis  I 
can  summon  at  this  hour  of  this  night, 
the  basic  symmetry  and  balance  of 
this  bill,  I  would  say  that  to  retain  the 
balance  of  the  bill  1510,  we  must  not 
vote  up  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  31  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Moor- 
head]. 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  31,  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Moor- 
head]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
chairman  armounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  168.  noes 
231.  not  voting  34,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  237] 


AYES- 168 

Anderson 

Hammerschmidt  Quillen 

Andrews  (TX) 

Hance 

Ray 

Applegate 

Hansen  (UT) 

Regula 

Archer 

Hartnett 

Ritter 

Badham 

Hightower 

Roberts 

Bateman 

Hillis 

Robinson 

Beilenson 

Hopkins 

Roemer 

Bennett 

Hubbard 

Rogers 

Bereuter 

Huckaby 

Roth 

Bethune 

Hunter 

Roukema 

Bilirakis 

Hutto 

Rudd 

Breaux 

Hyde 

Sawyer 

Brooks 

Ireland 

Schaefer 

Broomfield 

Jenkins 

Scheuer 

Brown  (CO) 

Kasich 

Seiberling 

Broyhill 

Kindness 

Shaw 

Bryant 

Kramer 

Shelby 

Burton  <IN) 

Lagomarsino 

Shumway 

Byron 

Latta 

Shuster 

Campbell 

Leath 

Siljander 

Carney 

Lewis  (FL) 

Skeen 

Chandler 

Livingston 

Slattery 

Chappell 

Lloyd 

Smith  (NE) 

Chappie 

Loefner 

Smith.  Denny 

Coleman  <MO) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lujan 

Snowe 

Coughlin 

Lungren 

Snyder 

Courier 

Mack 

Solomon 

Craig 

Madigan 

Spence 

Crane.  Daniel 

Marlenee 

Stangeland 

Daniel 

Marriott 

Stenholm 

Dannemeyer 

Martin  (NO 

Stratton 

Daschle 

McCandless 

Stump 

Daub 

McCoUum 

Sundquist 

Davis 

McCurdy 

Tallon 

Dorgan 

McEwen 

Tauzin 

Dowdy 

McKeman 

Taylor 

Dreier 

Mica 

Thomas  (CA) 

Duncan 

Michel 

Thomas  (GA) 

Dyson 

Miller  (OH) 

Valentine 

Emerson 

Montgomery 

Vander  Jagt 

English 

Moore 

Vandergrlff 

Erdrelch 

Moorhead 

Vucanovlch 

Erlenbom 

Murphy 

Walker 

FiedJer 

Myers 

Watkins 

Fields 

Nelson 

Weber 

Flippo 

Nielson 

Whitehurst 

•Franklin 

Olin 

Whittaker 

Gekas 

Oxley 

Williams  (OH) 

Gingrich 

Packard 

Wilson 

Glickman 

Parris 

Wlnn 

Goodling 

Pashayan 

Wyden 

Gramm 

Patman 

Wylie 

Hall  (OH) 

Patterson 

Yatron 

Hall.  Ralph 

Petri 

Young  (AK) 

Hall.  Sam 

Pursell 
NOES— 231 

Zschau 

Ackerman 

Barnard 

Boehlert 

Addabbo 

Barnes 

Boggs 

Akaka 

Bartlett 

Boland 

Albosta 

Bedell 

Boner 

Alexander 

Berman 

Bonker 

Annunzio 

Bevill 

Borski 

Anthony 

Biaggi 

Bosco 

AuCoin 

Bliley 

Boucher 

June  IS.  im 
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16290 

Boxer 
Biitt 

Brown (CA) 
Burton  (CAi 
Cmrper 

CWT 

Clmrkr 

CUnger 

Coats 

ColUiu 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Cojme 

Crane.  PhUlp 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Dartten 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dtcks 

Dtncell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  lALi 

Edwards  I  CA  I 

Edwards  (OK  > 

Evans <IA) 

Evans  (IL) 

Fascell 

Feithan 

Plorio 

Foley 

Ford  (Mil 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibtmns 

Gilman 

GonzaJez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HalUINi 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Hamson 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 
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Hertel 

Hiler 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NC I 

Jones  (OKI 

Jones  (TN( 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Klrczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  iCA) 

Lehman  (FLi 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA' 

Liptnski 

Long  I  LAI 

Long  (MDi 

Lowry  iWA) 

Luken 

Lundme 

MacKay 

Markry 

Manin  (IL> 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CAi 

Mineta 

Minish 

MoaJiley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CTi 

Morrison  i  WA 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nowak 


O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Otllnger 

Owens 

Panetia 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Rahall 

flangel 

Ratchford 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Smith  iFLi 

Smith  'lA) 

Smith  (NJ> 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Torres 

Tomcelli 

TOWTIS 

Traxler 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

W&xman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whilten 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Young  I  MO  I 
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Andrews  ( NC  i 

Aspin 

Bates 

Bonior 

Cheney 

Clay 

Coelho 

Dickinson 

Early 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Ptah    . 


Foglietta 

Ford  iTNi 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Hansen  (ID> 

Hawkins 

Lott 

Martin  <ffYi 

Mitchell 

Neal 

Oberstar 

Paul 


Savage 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Simon 

Slark 

Udall 

Williams  <MTi 

Yates 

Young  <FLi 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
32  is  in  order  at  this  time.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner] desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  32? 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  519,  if 
amendments  numbered  33  and  34  are 
both  adopted,  only  the  latter  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  finally 
adopted  and  reported  back  to  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  33  is  in  order  at  this 
time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Sensenbrenner]  desire  to  offer 
amendment  No.  33? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Wright]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1510)  to  revise 
and  reform  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


sandinista  lobbying 

EFFORTS 


n  2220 

Messrs.  LENT,  D' AMOURS.  VOLK- 
MER. and  EVANS  of  Iowa  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  McKERNAN  and  Ms.  SNOWE 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 
AND  GOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONS OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  TO- 
MORROW DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  House  is  considering 
bills  under  the  5-minute  rule  on 
Thursday.  June  14,  1984. 

I  have  already  talked  to  the  minori- 
ty, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kindness]  and  he  is  agreeable  to  this. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  HILER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  gentleman 
say  the  request  has  been  cleared  by 
the  minority? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  yes.  I  said  it  has  been 
clearly  by  the  minority.  I  talked  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kindness] 
about  this,  and  he  has  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  out 
of  alarm  and  concern  that  this  House's 
ability  to  consider  pending  legislation 
is  being  compromised,  and  may  be  the 
subject  of  cynical  foreign  manipula- 
tion. 

I  am  reliably  advised  that  the  direc- 
tor for  North  American  Affairs  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Foreign  Ministry.  Saul 
Arana.  on  May  31.  bypassed  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Nicaragua,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  President,  and 
came  direct  to  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee with  an  "Aide  Memoire"  pre- 
senting the  Sandinista  negotiating  po- 
sition on  matters  involving  the  United 
States.  I  am  further  advised  that  the 
committee  properly  and  immediately 
contacted  the  State  Department  about 
this  matter. 

Arana  and  the  Sandinistas'  intent 
appears  to  have  been  to  directly  influ- 
ence congressional  consideration  of 
further  aid  to  the  Contras,  the  anti- 
Sandinista  freedom  fighters  who 
refuse  to  allow  the  Sandinistas  to  per- 
vert the  recent  revolution  in  Nicara- 
gua and  permanently  establish  a 
Marxist  dictatorship. 

I  am  submitting  the  full  document 
for  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  do 
want  to  highlight  two  key  sections: 

The  first,  in  paragraph  9,  states 
that: 

Nicaragua  has  decided  to  make  knowTi  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  all  of  the 
aforementioned  points  given  that  It  consid- 
ers that  if  that  body  were  to  succeed  in  con- 
tinuing to  curb  the  financing  of  the 
counter-revolution,  it  would  contribute  In  a 
meaningful  (sic)  w»y  toward  more  concrete 
results  in  this  process  of  bilateral  dialogue 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

This  clearly  constitutes  a  lobbying 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Sandinistas 
direct  to  the  Congress  against  any  sup- 
plemental assistance  for  the  Contras. 

The  second  item  worthy  of  special 
attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  section 
of  paragraph  6  which  states  that: 

In  reference  to  the  point  described  as  "the 
process  of  democratization."  The  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  wishes  to  reiterate  that 
which  it  has  said  on  many  occasions.  In  the 
sense  that  this  point  cannot  be  the  subject 
of  negotiation  t)ecaiise  it  falls  strictly  within 
internal  jursidiction  and  is  an  indivisible 
part  of  our  sovereignty,  self-determination 
and  independence. 

I  find  it  unbelievable  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas, faced  with  a  counter  revolution 
provoked  by  their  unwillingness  to 
allow  democracy  and  basic  human 
rights  in  Nicaragua,  refuse  to  discuss 
the  single  key  issue— democratiza- 
tion—regardless  of  to  whom  they  are 
writing. 


This  "Aide  Memoire,"  in  its  entirety, 
brings  to  mind  some  extremely  serious 
questions,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Was  this  document  in  fact  transmit- 
ted to  the  U.S.  Government?  And  if  so, 
why  to  the  Congress  and  not  through 
diplomatic  channels?  And  if  to  Con- 
gress, why  to  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee?  And  what  other 
Members  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
cynical  Sandinista  attempt  to  manipu- 
late the  Congress? 

These  questions  are  particularly  per- 
tinent, Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  two 
other  recent  developments.  The  first  is 
that  I  am  advised  that  a  congressional 
staff  member— without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Congressman  for  whom  he 
worked— contacted  our  committee  on 
the  day  of  final  consideration  of  the 
defense  authorization  bill,  attempting 
to  gain  our  agreement  to  limit  U.S.. 
troops  in  Honduras,  had  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  Sandinista  leader- 
ship in  Nicaragua  just  that  month. 

The  other  development,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  of  course  the  very  strong  indica- 
tion that  the  recent  assassination  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  Eden  Pastora,  in 
Costa  Rica,  was  perpetrated  by  the 
Sandinistas  using  an  international  ter- 
rorist sent  from  Nicaragua. 

This  coldblooded  murder  attempt 
cost  the  lives  of  eight  people,  includ- 
ing an  American  citizen.  Miss  Linda 
Prazier,  and  untold  wounded. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
band  of  murderers  directly  interceding 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  jurisdiction  to  lobby  against  intelli- 
gence funding.  We  have  a  congression- 
al staffer  quietly  traveling  to  Nicara- 
gua and  returning  to  attempt  to  influ- 
ence the  defense  authorization  bill  on 
behalf  of  the  Sandinista  point  of  view. 

What  is  going  on,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Why.  and  how.  and  to  what  extent, 
are  these  indications  of  cynical  manip- 
ulation of,  and  influence  on,  this 
body— and  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

"Aide  Misioire"  Alleged  To  Have  Been 
Provided  by  Nicaracdam  Foreign  Minis- 
try  North  American  Atfairs  Director 
Saul  Ara>a  to  Chairman  Boland  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee.  May  31, 1984 

1.  Nicaragua  wishes  to  reiterate  its  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  sincere  and  constructive 
dialogue  with  the  United  States.  This  posi- 
tion has  l>een  corroborated  by  the  multiple 
direct  and  Indirect  measures  taken  and  rap- 
proachmentG  attempted  by  Nicaragua  In  dif- 
ferent opportunities  although  Nicaragua 
never  received  any  response  that  would 
denote  a  sign  of  sincere  will  and  desire  by 
the  Reagan  administration  to  sit  down  and 
talk. 

2.  On  the  contrary,  the  United  States  has 
erroneously  interpreted  each  and  every  one 
of  the  steps  taken  by  Nicaragua  as  a  sign  of 
weakness,  assuming  that  those  steps  were 
the  product  of  their  policy  of  pressure  (i.e., 
the  escalation  of  military  presence  and  acts 
of  aggression),  which  has  contributed  to  ag- 
gravate even  more  the  climate  of  tension  ex- 
isting in  the  region,  thus  Impairing  the  ef- 
forts to  reach  the  negotiated  political  solu- 


tion for  which  Nicaragua  and  the  group  of 
Contradora  nations  are  working. 

3.  The  Government  of  Mexico  has  recent- 
ly informed  Nicaragua  that  our  reiterated 
efforts  to  promote  a  dialogue  with  the 
United  States  appear  to  begin  to  find  recep- 
tivity within  the  Reagan  administration, 
which  has  instructed  Mr.  Harry  Schlaude- 
man  to  initiate  private  contacts  with  a  Nica- 
raguan representative  in  Mexico  City. 

4.  In  spite  of  the  existing  situation  in  rela- 
tion to  Nicaragua.  Which  is  characterized 
by  the  escalation  of  the  war  of  aggression. 
the  mining  of  the  ports,  the  war  by  air  and 
by  sea.  the  surveillance  flights  and  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  troops  In  the  region,  all  of 
which  are  sufficient  reasons  not  to  harbour 
many  ho(>es  regarding  the  sincerity  and 
credibility  of  the  response  transmitted  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  The  gesture 
made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Congress  when  they  re- 
jected the  request  for  financing  of  the 
coimter-revolution,  encourages  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  to  make  new  efforts,  to 
reach  an  understanding  with  the  adminis- 
tration. 

5.  Nicaragua  wishes  to  recognize  the  ef- 
forts that  the  Government  of  Mexico  has 
made  to  serve  as  interlocutor  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Nica- 
ragua. In  like  manner,  Nicaragua,  In  spite  of 
the  distrust  that  has  been  bred  by  the  nega- 
tive past  experiences,  when  attempts  to  ne- 
gotiate with  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  contributed  to 
deepen  the  climate  of  skepticism  rather 
than  of  credibility,  wishes  to  express  that  it 
Is  willing  to  sit  dowTi  with  the  United  States 
in  order  to  talk  about  topics  of  mutual  inter- 
est in  an  open  and  unconditional  form.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  considers  to  be  indispensable, 
the  presence  of  a  mutual  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua  such  as 
Mexico,  which,  with  its  reputation  and 
credibility,  would  contribute  to  create  and 
guarantee  a  minimum  of  trust  In  the  devel- 
opment of  these  conversations.  Mexico's 
presence  would  also  guarantee  that  the  out- 
come of  said  conversations  contribute  to 
better  relations  between  our  two  nations 
and  to  the  cause  of  peace  In  the  region 
rather  than  serve  as  a  propagandlstic  tool 
for  individual  purposes. 

6.  Nicaragua  also  wishes  to  reiterate  once 
again  its  willingness  to  dialogue  and  negoti- 
ate those  points  of  concern  presented  by  the 
U.S.  administration  to  the  foreign  minister 
of  Mexico,  which  are  resumed  below:  arms 
build-up:  the  problem  of  El  Salvador:  USSR- 
Cuba  relations. 

In  reference  to  the  point  described  as  "the 
process  of  democratization."  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  wishes  to  reiterate  that 
which  it  has  said  on  many  occasions.  In  the 
sense  that  this  point  cannot  be  the  subject 
of  negotiation  because  it  falls  strictly  within 
internal  jurisdiction  and  Is  an  Indivisible 
part  of  our  sovereignty,  self-deteimiination 
and  independence. 

7.  Nicaragua  anticipates  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  demonstrate 
this  same  willingness  to  discuss  all  those 
points  which  affect  the  security  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

8.  In  consequence  with  its  will  to  enter 
into  dialogue,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
has  designated  as  its  representative,  Victor 
Hugo  Tinoco,  First  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  whom  full  powers  are  granted  to 
assume  commitments  and  reach  agreements. 

9.  Nicaragua  has  decided  to  make  known 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  all  of 
the  aforementioned  points  given  that  it  con- 


siders that  if  that  body  were  to  succeed  In 
continuing  to  curb  the  financing  of  the 
counter-revolution,  it  would  contribute  in  a 
meaningful  way  toward  more  concrete  re- 
sults in  this  process  of  bilateral  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  which 
would  establish  the  base  for  mutual  under- 
standing favoring  detente  and  peace  in  the 
Central  American  region. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE 
CONSUMPTION  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Heftel]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  year  ago  I  introduced  a  progres- 
sive consumption  tax  bill.  Today  I 
have  reintroduced  that  bill— with  cer- 
tain changes— to  replace  the  Federal 
income  tax.  Since  the  income  tax  has 
played  such  an  important  role  in  the 
public  finances  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment, I  should  like  to  explain  why 
the  new  tax  I  am  proposing  is  needed 
at  this  point  in  our  history. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  princi- 
ple underlying  the  income  tax— the 
principle  of  taxing  in  accordance  with 
ability  to  pay— is  one  I  firmly  hold  to 
and  seek  to  advance  with  the  progres- 
sive consumption  tax.  As  first  enacted 
70  years  ago,  the  income  tax  followed 
that  principle  and  continued  to  do  rea- 
sonably well  through  World  War  II, 
when  it  became  the  mainstay  of  the 
Federal  revenue  system. 

However,  in  the  past  several  years 
the  income  tax  has  been  severely 
eroded  by  the  granting  of  tax  privi- 
leges that  have  eaten  away  more  and 
more  of  its  base.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  now  contains  far  more  than 
100  exemptions,  exclusions,  deduc- 
tions, and  credits.  They  are  called  tax 
privileges  but  as  these  special  provi- 
sions have  proliferated— as  exempt 
IRA's  were  added  to  the  Keogh  plans, 
after  expensing  of  some  capital  out- 
lays was  added  to  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, as  income  tax  incentives  were 
given  for  everything  from  saving  with 
life  insurance  to  the  preservation  of 
historic  structures,  and  so  forth,  the 
tax  privileges  might  better  be  called 
tax  freebies. 

The  old  stereotype  of  the  tax  privi- 
lege lobby  as  being  the  spokesmen  for 
bankers.  Wall  Street,  and  big  business 
has  long  been  out  of  date.  It  is  too  nar- 
rowly drawn.  Now  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  every  right-minded  group 
in  America— whether  the  association 
represents  homeowners,  the  elderly, 
church  ministers,  college  presidents, 
physicians,  professional  athletes,  re- 
tired military  officers  and  noncoms, 
artists,  inventors,  small  or  large  busi- 
nesses, infant  or  old  industries.  State 
or  local  governments,  or  who  you 
will— is  that  will  receive  a  tax  freebie 
for  its  members.  And  the  successful 
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record  of  the  tax  lobby  in  the  Con- 
gress gives  them  every  reason  to  be 
confident  that  it  can  deliver. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  where 
less  than  half  of  the  net  income  re- 
ceived by  the  people  of  this  Nation  is 
subject  to  the  income  tax.  If  you  add 
the  income  received  surreptiously  in 
the  underground  economy,  only  about 
a  third  of  all  personal  income  is  actu- 
ally reached  by  the  IRS.  That  third, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  salaries  and 
wages,  bears  the  entire  burden  of  the 
income  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  approached 
the  political  limits  of  the  income  tax. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
income  tax  applies  most  unequally, 
that  its  burden  increasingly  depends 
not  so  much  on  how  large  your  real 
income  is  but  on  the  form  in  which 
you  receive  it.  Should  we  attempt  to 
raise  more  revenues  from  income  tax- 
ation, as  the  monstrous  national  defi- 
cit requires,  we  run  the  risk  of  driving 
those  who  bear  the  heavy  burden  into 
tax  evasion.  That  would  be  fatal,  for 
voluntary  compliance  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  our  tax  system.  Without  it 
we  would  be  forced  to  depend  on  ex- 
cises or  other  forms  of  sales  taxation, 
where  the  individual  circumstances  of 
the  taxpayer  do  not  matter  and  where 
justice  in  taxation  cannot  be  achieved. 

The  danger  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Federal  tax  system  is  recognized  in  the 
several  bills  introduced  before  this 
Congress  to  reform  the  income  tax 
law.  The  measures  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gephardt  and  Mr.  Kemp  would  elimi- 
nate many,  though  by  no  means  all,  of 
the  tax  privileges  which  now  undercut 
the  tax  base.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
it  is  too  late  to  reclaim  the  income  tax. 
Tax  privileges  are  so  firmly  set  in 
place  that  I  do  not  think  they  can  be 
removed  by  mere  amendment  of  the 
income  tax  statutes. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
for  a  progressive  consumption  tax.  It 
provides  a  fresh  start.  It  reaches  all 
personal  receipts,  in  whatever  form.  It 
provides  no  special  exclusions,  excep- 
tions or  credits.  Of  the  long  catalog  of 
deductions  under  the  income  tax.  only 
five  are  retained:  For  charitable  con- 
tributions, large  medical  costs,  unin- 
sured property  losses.  State/local 
income  taxes,  and  mortgage  interest- 
on  a  principal  residence  only. 

Conceptually,  the  consumption  tax 
differs  from  the  income  tax  in  that  it 
taxes  according  to  how  much  of  the 
national  product  the  taxpayer  uses 
and  not  according  to  how  much  he 
contributes  to  it.  The  purpose  is  to  en- 
courage savings  and  investment,  on 
which  the  growth  of  the  national 
economy  depends. 

In  form,  the  consumption  tax 
strongly  resembles  the  income  tax. 
The  taxpayer— aided  by  W-2  and  1099 
information  returns,  as  at  present- 
would  report  the  sum  of  his  receipts 
during  the  year.  From  that  total— less 


a  standard  deduction  or  the  few  deduc- 
tions noted  above— he  would  subtract 
the  amount  added  to  savings  or  invest- 
ment during  that  year.  The  differ- 
ence—the amount  of  receipts  not 
saved— must  be  the  amount  consumed. 
That  is  the  basis  of  taxation  at  a  pro- 
gressive rate. 

During  the  past  few  days  the  nation- 
al press  has  reported  on  a  current  pro- 
posal of  the  Brookings  Institution  that 
the  income  tax  be  replaced  by  a  new 
form  of  taxation,  a  cash  flow  tax.  That 
is  simply  the  consumption  tax  under  a 
different  name.  The  details  vary  in 
some  respects  from  my  bill  introduced 
last  November— H.R.  4442— but  the 
cash  flow  concept  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  progressive  consumption 
tax. 

The  authors  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution proposal,  like  myself,  are  con- 
cerned lest  the  new  tax  shift  the  tax 
burden  to  persons  in  lower  income 
groups.  Their  proposals,  like  mine, 
raises  the  personal  exemption  level. 
Both  proposals  define  investment  to 
include  Social  Security  contributions, 
the  major  form  of  saving  for  many 
low-  and  moderate-income  families.  In 
my  bill,  the  initial  tax  rate  is  set  at  10 
percent,  a  point  below  the  beginning 
rate  of  the  income  tax. 

There  are  other  provisions  to  insure 
that  low-income  groups  do  not  bear  an 
unfair  portion  of  the  tax  burden  under 
the  progressive  consumption  tax.  How- 
ever, the  encouragement  of  saving 
under  the  tax  must  be  balanced  by  a 
tax  on  wealth.  It  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  stimulate  investment.  Howev- 
er, justice  requires  that  wealth  accu- 
mulated under  the  shelter  of  the  pro- 
gressive consumption  measure  be 
taxed  after  the  death  of  the  saver. 

Therefore,  as  an  integral  part  of  my 
proposal  the  estate  tax  would  be  re- 
stored to  provide  a  check  on  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  and  the  further 
growth  of  family  dynasties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  leadership  of 
the  House  to  set  aside  sufficient  time 
during  this  session  for  an  examination 
of  the  alternative  routes  to  tax  reform 
which  have  been  placed  before  us  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I 
am  impressed  by  the  advantages  of  the 
progressive  consumption  tax  and  its 
apparent  administrative  feasibility. 
However,  it  must  be  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzed by  the  committee,  along  with 
the  other  tax  reform  bills  that  have 
been  introduced.  We  must  act  deliber- 
ately, but  we  must  start  acting  now.» 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 
AND  MONETARY  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  months,  the  prime  rate 
has  increased  significantly.  It  appears 


that  we  are  starting  to  experience  the 
long-expected  clash  between  public 
and  private  borrowing  which,  inevita- 
bly, is  begirining  to  create  upward 
pressure  on  interest  rates. 

As  usual,  especially  during  an  elec- 
tion year,  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
become  everyone's  favorate  whipping 
boy.  Every  time  interest  rates  move 
up,  politicians,  who  have  been  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  manage  fiscal  policy, 
try  to  divert  attention  from  that  fact 
by  blaming  the  monetary  policies  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

We  would  all  like  to  see  interest 
rates  come  down.  However,  there  are  a 
number  of  questions  and  uncertainties 
about  interest  rates  and  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy. 

Three  facts,  however,  stand  out: 
First,  the  best  way  to  reduce  interest 
rates  is  to  reduce  deficits;  second,  it 
would  be  an  unwise  idea  for  Congress 
to  require  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  announce  immediately  every  oper- 
ational and  tactical  move  it  is  planning 
in  order  to  carry  out  monetary  goals; 
and  third,  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
consistantly  handled  monetary  policy 
far  more  wisely  and  effectively  than 
Congress  has  handled  fiscal  policy. 

Many  of  the  Feds  more  vocal  critics 
would  like  to  see  Congress  take  a  more 
active  role  in  monetary  policy.  The 
main  complaint,  as  I  believe  it  has 
been  articulated  recently  on  this  floor, 
is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
specifically  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee,  work  in  a  shroud  of  secre- 
cy, mysteriously  raising  and  lowering, 
but  mostly  raising,  interest  rates  at 
will.  Legislation  requiring  the  Fed  to 
immediately  disclose  all  FOMC  deci- 
sions would  give  Congress  and  others  a 
voice  in  directing  technical  Federal 
Reserve  operations.  But  I  believe  that 
politicizing  the  implementation  of 
monetary  policy  in  this  way  would  be 
a  grave  mistake. 

Federal  Reserve  actions  should  be. 
and  are.  accountable  to  Congress  and 
the  Nation.  The  Congress  is  ultimately 
responsible,  and  clearly  has  the  au- 
thority to  manage  monetary  policy  if 
it  wants.  Thank  heavens  it  has  not 
wanted  to  do  so. 

The  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  re- 
quires the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  report  twice  a  year  to  the 
Congress  on  monetary  policy  and 
money  targets.  While  the  law  only 
asks  for  semiannual  appearances. 
Chairman  Volcker  has  testified  26 
times  before  the  98th  Congress.  The 
Chairman's  predecessors  did  the  same. 
In  addition,  other  Board  Members  are 
frequent  guests  here  as  well.  Certain- 
ly, the  Federal  Reserve  is  not  an  orga- 
nization that  is  attempting  to  insulate 
itself  from  congressional  scrutiny  or 
advice. 

However,  while  Congress  should  be 
consulted  through  regular  reports  and 
contacts     when     determining     broad 
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policy  guidelines,  I  question  whether 
each  operational  and  tactical  decision 
by  the  Open  Market  Committee 
should  be  subject  to  congressional  di- 
rection and  immediate  review.  Many 
needed  adjustments  would  be  rendered 
ineffective,  or  even  counterproductive, 
if  every  action  is  immediately  scruti- 
nized, second-guessed  and  exposed 
before  it  is  implemented. 

Members  of  the  administration  and 
Congress  will  inevitably  be  asked  to 
conunent  on  the  significance,  if  any,  of 
each  decision.  One  risk  is  that  oper- 
ational decisions  will  become  the  focus 
of  misleading  political  debates  that 
should  more  properly  emphasize 
broader  economic  questions.  The  abili- 
ty to  "fine  tune"  monetary  policy 
would  be  lost,  and  intended  goals 
would  be  preempted  by  skittish 
market  reactions. 

The  Open  Market  Committee  is  the 
operational  arm  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. Its  goal  is  to  carry  out  the  mon- 
etary growth  targets  determined  by 
the  Fed  and  presented  to  Congress. 
Certainly  its  ability  to  direct  the  Fed's 
monetary  activities  on  the  open 
market  is  a  most  powerful  tool.  Com- 
plicating its  jobs  has  been  the  increas- 
ing vagueness  of  traditional  measure- 
ments of  money  because  of  financial 
deregulation.  Still,  for  the  most  part, 
the  Open  Market  Committee  does  an 
exceptional  job  of  putting  the  money 
supply  within  the  projected  targets. 
Congressional  tampering  could  only 
hinder  this  complex  process. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the 
actions  by  the  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee do  influence  bank  reserves,  which 
in  turn  influence  available  credit  and 
interest  rates.  However,  blaming  the 
Federal  Reserve  for  high  interest  rates 
ignores  the  source  of  the  problem. 
Deficits  are  the  true  culprit. 

Last  year,  the  Federal  deficit 
equaled  6  percent  of  GNP.  Net  sav- 
ings, which  translates  into  available 
credit,  was  only  a  point  higher,  at  7 
percent.  What  that  means  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  used  up  well  over 
half  of  all  available  credit.  Conse- 
quences in  1983  were  minimal  because 
private  demand  for  credit  was  still 
soft.  Government  "crowding  out"  was 
not  too  harmful,  even  though  interest 
rates  were  still  above  historical  norms. 
However,  this  year,  with  increased 
competition  for  credit,  there  is  a 
strong  upward  pressure  on  the  cost  of 
that  credit. 

The  Treasury  will  always  get  the 
funds  it  needs  to  cover  the  Federal 
deficit.  The  question  is  whether  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  will  also  get 
their  shara  The  more  rapidly  the 
economy  grows,  the  more  it  will  gener- 
ate private  credit  demands,  and  the 
greater  the  risk  of  rising  interest  rates. 
The  level  of  interest  is  the  rationing 
device  for  what  little  available  credit 
remains  aft«r  financing  the  debt. 


"Monetizing"  the  Treasury  debt 
through  excessive  monetary  expansion 
does  not  solve  the  problem  because  it 
does  nothing  to  lower  the  excessive 
deficit.  Instead,  it  only  exacerbates 
our  difficulties  by  breeding  an  infla- 
tionary environment  while  procrasti- 
nating a  solution  to  high  deficits. 

Maintaining  low  inflation  rates,  and 
low  inflationary  expectations,  should 
be  a  basic  requirement  for  a  sound 
monetary  policy.  Earlier  this  year,  in 
his  Economic  Report  to  the  Congress, 
President  Reagan  stressed  this  point. 
According  to  the  President: 

The  only  monetary  policy  that  can  bring 
down  interest  rates,  and  keep  them  down,  is 
one  that  promotes  confidence  that  inflation 
will  continue  to  decline  in  the  years  ahead. 

Interest  rates  will  only  go  down  per- 
manently only  when  the  Federal  defi- 
cit is  reduced.  A  continued  expansion- 
ary fiscal  policy,  which  has  led  to 
record  high  national  deficits,  has  kept 
interest  rates  during  the  1980's  at 
record  levels.  If  our  current  loose 
fiscal  policy  were  to  be  combined  with 
an  overly  loose  monetary  policy,  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  another  dose 
of  inflation.  One  of  President  Rea- 
gan's great  successes  has  been  to 
reduce  inflation.  We  do  not  need  more 
inflation;  we  need  less. 

While  neither  monetary  policies,  nor 
fiscal  policies  can  be  made  totally  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  for  the  two 
functions  has  worked  pretty  well.  In 
my  judgment,  prudent  management 
would  dictate  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  remain  autonomous  from 
Congress  and  the  political  arena. 

In  the  other  Chamber,  there  is  a 
great  demand  now  to  create  a  commis- 
sion to  work  on  deficit  control.  That 
produces  a  situation  in  which  some 
parts  of  Congress  demand  more  eco- 
nomic authority— that  of  the  Fed- 
while  others  try  to  give  away  what  au- 
thority Congress  now  has— fiscal 
policy. 

The  No.  1  U.S.  priority  is  that  Con- 
gress manage  to  bring  fiscal  policy 
under  control.  Should  it  ever  do  so— 
and  it  is  making  modest  progress  with 
the  first  small  downpayment— it  will 
then  be  able  to  approach  monetary 
policy  revision  with  a  base  of  credibil- 
ity. At  this  time,  congressional  com- 
plaints about  monetary  policy  merely 
highlights  Congress'  inability  to  do  its 
own  job. 

D  2240 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wyue]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  express  my 
approval  of  his  taking  this  special 
order  to  present  a  different  view,  if 


you  please,  on  the  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  role  of  monetary 
policy  on  interest  rates.  May  I  say  that 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
very  articulate  and  well-stated  and  log- 
ical remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  does  us  no 
good  to  blame  the  Fed  for  rising  inter- 
est rates.  As  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  suggested.  Congressmen 
would  be  well  advised  to  give  priority 
to  dealing  with  the  astronomical 
budget  deficit  rather  than  divert  their 
efforts  at  reforming  the  Fed.  This  is 
not  just  my  view,  may  I  say. 

Last  month  I  had  dinner  with  a 
group  of  Columbus,  OH.  realtors;  all 
started  from  scratch,  all  are  doing  ex- 
tremely well  now.  They  are  not  just 
theorists;  they  are  successful  business- 
men betting  on  the  future,  and  they 
said  to  a  man.  "Chalmers,  do  not  get 
caught  up  in  the  politics  of  blaming 
the  Fed  for  higher  interest  rates.  If 
Congress  or  the  administration  does 
this,  interest  rates  will  surely  rise  and 
kill  the  real  estate  market  and  the 
housing  market.  The  thrift  industry 
fears  a  rise  in  interest  rates  more  than 
anything." 

The  Columbus  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  a  resolution  recently,  said 
the  same  thing  and  declared  that  a  re- 
duced deficit  is  the  only  way  to  keep 
interest  rates  from  rising.  The  Colum- 
bus area  chamber  of  commerce  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  which  supported  the 
concept  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
382.  a  resolution  I  introduced,  togeth- 
er with  Congressman  Les  AoCoin 
from  Oregon,  calling  for  a  Bipartisan 
Budget  Reduction  Commission. 

On  a  recent  survey  I  sent  to  my  con- 
stituents with  10  items  listed,  the 
budget  deficit  got  50  percent  of  the 
votes  as  our  biggest  problem  facing 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed  simply  does 
not  have  the  tools  or  the  knowledge  to 
manipulate  the  economy  or  reduce  or 
raise  interest  rates  at  will,  at  least  not 
for  long  periods  of  time.  Make  no  mis- 
take, the  public's  awareness  of  interest 
rate  changes  and  their  impact  has 
been  greatly  heightened  recently  not 
just  by  what  they  read  in  the  daily 
press,  but  more  personally  by  the  kind 
of  returns  they  get  on  their  bank  ac- 
counts and  what  changing  rates  might 
mean  for  their  monthly  payments  if 
they  finance  their  house  with  a  vari- 
able rate  mortgage. 

Consumer  attitude  surveys,  more- 
over, suggest  that  most  people  relate 
interest  rate  behavior  to  the  future 
growth  of  our  economy  and,  therefore, 
job  opportunities.  Interest  rates  have 
become  a  kind  of  a  shorthand  expres- 
sion for  good  and  bad  times  in  the  per- 
ception of  many  people. 

Simultaneous  with  a  greater  popular 
consciousness  of  interest  rate  patterns, 
there   is   increasing   discussion   about 
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the  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  mon- 
etary policy  and  the  role  of  fiscal 
policy  on  interest  rates.  There  are 
some  people  who  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  actually  sets  interest 
rates  pretty  much  as  it  chooses,  but 
not  many.  Most  who  discuss  it  would 
say  that  changes  in  interest  rates  re- 
flect changing  expectations  about 
future  inflation  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  money. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  made  the 
point  a  little  while  ago  that  most 
economists  would  say  that  interest 
rates,  like  other  prices,  are  determined 
by  the  interaction  of  demand  and 
supply.  The  relative  markets  in  this  in- 
stance are  the  financial  markets,  and 
the  product  in  question  is  loanable 
funds.  Thus,  interest  rates,  the  price 
of  credit,  are  established  by  forces  of 
demand  and  supply,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's effect  on  interest  rates  being 
limited  to  its  influence  on  the  supply 
side. 

So  the  real  importajit  factor  here  is 
that  interest  rates  are  affected  by  the 
demand  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  marketplace,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  has  suggested,  if  the 
Federal  Government  wants  to  finance 
the  public  debt,  it  will  have  the  impact 
of  crowding  out  the  private  sector  by 
driving  up  interest  rates. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  has  stated 
the  problem  very  well  when  he  says 
that  we  should  direct  our  attention  to 
reducing  this  huge  budget  deficit 
which  now  faces  us  and  stop  blaming 
the  Fed  for  some  of  the  problems  of 
higher  interest  rates. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  excellent  contribution. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  now  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Gradison],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  and  thank  him  for 
taking  this  special  order.  I  certainly 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Certainly  there  is  no  more  popular 
game  today  than  criticizing  the  Fed. 

We  all  want  lower  interest  rates,  de- 
clining unemployment,  stable  prices, 
and  sustained  economic  growth. 

If,  as  we  are  told,  the  misguided  poli- 
cies of  one  small  group,  the  Federal 
Reserve,  and  one  person— its  Chair- 
man Paul  Volcker— are  responsible  for 
rising  Interest  rates,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  lower  interest  rates 
overnight. 

Unfortunately,  the  world  is  not  that 
simple. 

Would  that  we  could  push  a  few  but- 
tons or  change  a  few  faces  in  Washing- 
ton and  produce  interest  rates  of  6 
percent  or  7  percent  or  8  percent. 
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I  am  not  sufficiently  encouraged  by 
the  brilliant  record  of  the  Congress  in 
the  development  of  fiscal  policy  to 
think  that  the  Congress  should  also 
control  monetary  policy. 

Congress  wisely  recognized  its  own 
limitations  way  back  in  1913  and  since 
then  has  looked  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  carry  out  the  objectives  set  by 
the  Congress. 

Obviously,  the  Fed  is  not  perfect, 
but  with  the  record  of  huge  deficits 
clear  for  all  to  see.  Congress  is  hardly 
in  the  position  to  cast  the  first  stone. 
Interest  rates,  of  course,  are  not  set 
by  the  Fed  alone.  There  are  savers  and 
borrowers  out  there,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, who  also  have  something  to  say 
about  this  through  the  impersonal 
mechanisms  of  the  money  markets. 

Were  the  Fed  to  attempt  to  reduce 
interest  rates,  as  it  clearly  could  by 
flooding  the  market  with  liquidity,  in- 
terest rates  could  well  rise  rather  than 
fall  as  investors'  fear  of  inflation  was 
rekindled  by  the  actions  of  the  Fed. 

Clearly,  the  Fed  is  not  above  citi- 
cism.  But  when  we  criticize  it.  let's  be 
sure  to  give  the  public  all  the  facts 
and  avoid  raising  false  expectations. 

The  Fed  has  conflicting  goals,  set  by 
Congress:  stable  prices,  maximum  em- 
ployment, and  moderate  long-term  in- 
terest rates.  Hopefully  these  goals  are 
consistent  in  the  long  run,  but  certain- 
ly they  are  not  in  the  short  run. 

The  Fed's  powers  are  great  but  they 
also  are  limited.  They  include  setting 
reserve  requirements  for  member 
banks,  establishing  di.scounl  rates  for 
banks  which  borrow  from  the  Fed.  and 
buying  and  selling  Government  securi- 
ties in  the  open  market. 

The  Fed  does  not  directly  create 
jobs,  as  we  found  out  in  the  thirties,  or 
control  prices,  as  we  found  in  the  sev- 
enties. 

I  don't  hear  critics  of  the  Fed  talk 
about  increasing  its  powers— and  I  am 
not  advocating  that  they  be  in- 
creased—but it  is  obvious  from  the 
economic  history  of  this  country  since 
1913  that  there  are  forces  at  work 
much  more  important  than  the  Fed 
which  impact  on  interest  rates,  em- 
ployment, and  economic  growth. 

We  were  told  during  a  recent  special 
order  that  the  deficit  can  be  eliminat- 
ed by  cutting  spending  coupled  with 
economic  growth  and  that  is  true.  But 
86  percent  of  the  growth  in  Federal 
spending  is  made  up  of  four  items: 
Social  Security,  defense,  medicare,  and 
interest  on  the  debt.  Where  are  the 
nlans  to  freeze  these  items?  They  do 
not  exist.  The  unfortunate  fact  is  that 
most  of  the  increased  revenues  flowing 
from  economic  growth  are  fueling 
higher  spending— not  deficit  reduc- 
tion. That  was  true  in  the  President's 
budget  and  it  is  true  in  the  congres- 
sional budgets.  The  savers  and  borrow- 
ers who  make  up  the  credit  markets 
know  this— and  the  Fed  knows  it  as 
well.  No  wonder  interest  rates  are  not 


declining.  No  wonder  they  are  going 
up. 

The  harsh  reality  is  that  the  fiscal 
throttle  is  stuck— pressed  to  the 
floor— with  unacceptably  high  deficits 
out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  A  dead- 
lock exists  between  the  Congress 
which  does  not  want  to  cut  or  freeze 
domestic  spending  and  the  President 
who  does  not  want  to  cut  or  freeze  de- 
fense spending. 

Until  this  impasse  is  broken  by  lower 
spending  or  higher  taxes  or  both,  I 
don't  think  we  serve  the  public  well  by 
holding  out  false  hopes  of  a  monetary 
millennium  right  around  the  corner 
that  will  usher  in  a  permanent  period 
of  sweetness,  light  and  low  interest 
rates. 

If  it  were  ever  clear  that  it  takes  two 
to  tango,  it  is  clear  with  economic 
policy  that  the  fiscal  policy  set  by 
Congress  must  be  in  step  with  the 
monetary  policy  set  by  the  Fed. 

My  message,  then,  is  simply  this— 
don't  look  at  the  Fed— or  pillory  the 
Fed— without  asking  why  they  do 
what  they  do  and  without  considering 
the  limited  policy  choices  available  to 
them. 

I  certainly  don't  support  the  fiscal 
policies  set  by  this  Congress— as  my 
voting  record  indicates— but  recogniz- 
ing what  the  policies  are  which  Con- 
gress in  its  mysterious  wisdom  has 
adopted,  laying  the  blame  solely  on 
the  Fed  for  high  interest  rates  is  a 
bum  rap.  The  goal  of  lower  interest 
rates  can  be  reached,  but  only  if  the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve does  its  part. 

D  2250 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  In  pre- 
vious special  orders  in  this  House,  a 
number  of  Members  have  suggested 
that  there  is  something  nefarious  in 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  meetings  are  closed. 

Now,  as  I  understand  the  powers  of 
the  Fed,  principally  they  are  the  set- 
ting of  the  discount  rate  which  is,  of 
course,  done  in  the  broad  sunlight  and 
announced  immediately,  the  setting  of 
reserve  requirements,  which  is  done  in 
the  sunlight  and  announced  immedi- 
ately, and  the  only  thing  that  is  done 
in  the  FOMC  that  is  not  announced 
for— what.  6  or  8  weeks  later— is  the 
buying  and  selling  of  securities  to  do 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  fine  tuning 
in  reaching  its  monetary  goals. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  hardly  operating  in  the 
cloak  closet  of  secrecy? 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  gentleman.  His  point  is  well 
taken.  While  the  two  powers  of  the 
Fed  which  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota has  mentioned  do  involve  very 
prompt  public  disclosure  because  these 
policies  have  to  be  jmnounced  if  they 
are  going  to  take  effect;  that  is.  the 


discount  rate,  the  setting  of  the  dis- 
count rate  and  also  the 

Mr.  FRENZEX.  Reserve. 

Mr.  GRADISON  (continuing].  Es- 
tablishment of  the  reserve  require- 
ments, the  operations  in  the  Federal 
open  market  are  entirely  different. 
Many  of  these  are  conditional  actions. 

The  New  York  Fed  which  imple- 
ments the  actions  which  they  are 
given  and  implements  instructions  is 
often,  as  I  understand  it,  given  instruc- 
tions that  if  "A"  happens,  do  "B"?  "C" 
happens,  do  "D"? 

Therefore,  these  do  not  necessarily 
involve  actions  which  can  be  carried 
out  precisely  as  directed  by  the  Feder- 
al Open  Market  Committee,  but  do  in- 
volve an  exercise  of  judgment  and  in 
some  instances,  as  I  understand  it. 
may  involve  further  canvassing  of  the 
views  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  as  they  go  about  imple- 
menting the  decisions  which  have  to 
be  made  between  meetings  of  that 
group. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  there  is  a 
sound  rationale  for  having  some  time 
period  elapse  between  the  time  the  de- 
cisions are  taken  and  the  time  they 
are  armounced. 

Now,  whether  it  should  be  6  weeks 
or  8  weelcs  or  4  weeks  I  think  is  a  de- 
batable point,  but  I  certainly  do  not 
think  it  ought  to  be  10  minutes  later. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  yield  to  the  other  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  those  ob- 
servationa. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  proposal  which 
would  release  the  Federal  Reserve 
policy  decisions  on  the  day  they  are 
formulated;  that  is,  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  policy  decisions. 
There  are  some  who  would  suggest 
that  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee deliberations  ought  to  be  open 
to  the  public,  that  they  ought  to  do 
their  business  in  public.  I  cannot  think 
of  more  chaos  that  could  be  created  by 
that  of  having  people  running  in  and 
out,  saying  that  they  are  about  to  do 
this  or  about  to  do  that,  increase  the 
money  supply  or  decrease  the  money 
supply.  Speculators  would  have  a  field 
day. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  It  would  be  great  for 
the  sales  of  cellular  telephones.  They 
would  be  out  of  sight. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Indeed,  they  would  be 
hanging  all  over  the  room  outside  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
room;  but  Chairman  Bums  and  Chair- 
man Volcker  have  both  told  me  that 
this  would  interfere  with  the  orderly 
process  and  the  implementation  of  its 
policies,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
suggested,  would  make  it  more  likely 
that  speculators  and  others  versed  in 
the  arcane  language  of  central  bank- 
ing would  gain  imfair  profits  and  that 


would  result  in  more  rather  than  less 
volatility  in  interest  rates. 

The  Fed  currently  releases  its  policy 
decisions  within  about  45  days  after 
they  make  them  and  that  procedure 
does  make  the  Fed  accountable  to  the 
public,  yet  it  allows  the  Fed  to  carry 
out  its  policies  effectively  and  its  oper- 
ations in  a  manner  which  bespeaks  the 
expertise  of  these  people  and  the  fact 
that  they  do  have  to  make  some  very, 
very  difficult  decisions  in  a  setting 
where  they  can  use  the  judgment  and 
the  wisdom  which  they  have  gained 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  independ- 
ent, if  you  please,  as  an  agency  in  es- 
tablishing monetary  policy,  so  I  do 
think  the  question  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  is  very  appropriate. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  very 
important  to  recall  the  point  made  by 
the  other  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Gradison]  that  the  decisions  made  are 
often  conditional  ones,  that  we  will 
buy  in  this  condition  and  we  will  sell 
in  that  condition  and  the  release  of 
that  information  will  simply  unchain  a 
horde  of  speculators  who  will  test  all 
the  limits  of  the  announced  policy  and 
cause  I  think  at  best  uncertainty,  and 
at  worst  chaos  in  the  market. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin^ 
guished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am  sorry 
if  under  the  Speaker's  new  policy  the 
TV  cameras  are  sweeping  the  hall, 
they  will  show  that  there  is  no  one  on 
the  Democratic  side  who  is  prepared 
to  be  here  and  address  the  very  impor- 
tant issue  which  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  is  raising. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  I  can  interrupt 
the  gentleman,  the  fault  is  mine.  I 
issued  no  invitations  to  anyone.  I 
merely  felt  it  was  a  good  thing  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters  because  there  have 
been  other  evening  discussions  on 
them  and  I  thought  this  group  had 
something  more  to  offer. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Well.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  and  I  am  glad  that  he  did 
it. 

I  would  simply  like  to  make  a  few 
points.  We  have  a  real  problem  here  in 
the  Congress.  I  think  that  problem  is 
the  fact  that  the  estimates  that  the 
economists  have  given  us  in  the  past 
as  we  have  tried  to  go  about  our  busi- 
ness have  not  been  very  good,  and  that 
has  made  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  leg- 
islate. As  a  result,  I  think  we  have 
dealt  a  very  difficult  hand  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  try  to  deal 
with,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the 
points  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  make 
this  evening. 

If  you  go  back  to  February  and 
March  1981  and  you  look  at  the 
budget  proposals  that  first  came  from 
the  White  House,  and  those  presum- 
ably were  the  best  proposals  and  the 


best  estimates  that  the  supply  siders 
gave  us.  they  suggested  that  the  state 
of  the  economy  in  1982  would  be  that 
you  would  have  a  4-  to  4V2-percent  real 
growth  rate  and  that  you  would  have  a 
very  gradual  diminution  of  the  double 
digit  inflation  that  we  had  then  inher- 
ited from  the  Carter  administration. 
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If  you  waited  until  March  3  to  look 
at  what  the  Keynesians  offered,  you 
would  see  that  Alice  Rivlin  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  and  certain- 
ly Alice  Rivlin  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Keynesian  economists  in  this 
country,  offered  a  projection  that  you 
would  have  a  2-  to  2y2-percent  real 
growth  rate,  but  that  you  would  have 
a  9-  or  9V2-percent  inflation  rate  in 
1982.  And,  of  course,  the  result  was  we 
had  neither  of  the  above  after  we  en- 
acted the  Reagan  program  and  that, 
of  course,  has  made  it  very  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  economy  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  if  you  go  to  either  side  of  that 
debate,  the  supply  siders  or  the 
Keynesians,  you  ask  what  went  wrong. 
Why  were  your  predictions  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  1981  so  far  off?  They 
will  say  to  you  we  never  expected  that 
Paul  Volcker  would  do  what  Paul 
Volcker  did.  And,  of  course,  they  are 
not  really  talking  about  Paul  Volcker 
but  talking  about  the  whole  Board  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

But  that  is  not  really  a  very  satisfac- 
tory answer  for  us  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  because  we  cannot 
give  a  Rorschach  test  to  Paul  Volcker 
every  Thursday  in  lieu  of  the  statistics 
as  to  the  money  supply.  And  we  retain 
a  lot  of  economists,  but  at  least  at  the 
moment  we  are  not  retaining  a  lot  of 
psychologists  to  probe  Paul  Volcker's 
psyche. 

But  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  even 
if  you  believe  the  complaints  of  the 
Keynesians  and  the  supply  siders  that 
this  simply  proves  that  Paul  Volcker 
did  what  they  did  not  expect,  and  be- 
lieve that  demonstrates  that  monetar- 
ism is  the  answer,  that  if  you  look  at 
the  monetary  theory  it  does  not  offer 
us  a  lot  of  help  either  here  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  because  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  monetar- 
ists tell  us  not  just  that  the  money 
supply  determines  the  state  of  the 
economy  but  that  it  is  the  money 
supply  multiplied  by  the  velocity,  and 
there  is  no  independent  measure  of 
the  velocity  of  money  that  any  entity, 
as  far  as  I  know  of.  measures. 

The  only  way  that  is  found  is  by  di- 
viding the  GNP  at  some  succession, 
and  that  is  debated  among  the  money 
people,  the  monetarists  after  the 
money  supply,  and  then  you  get  the 
velocity. 

The  problem  with  that,  of  course,  is 
that  first  they  are  debating  how  long 
that  lag  should  be  and,  in  any  event,  it 
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is  of  no  predictive  value  to  us.  whereas 
at  one  time  the  velocity  of  money  was 
assumed  to  l)e  constant.  In  fact,  as  a 
result  of  the  very  substantial  change 
in  the  financial  institutions  of  this 
country  it  is  no  longer  a  constant,  at 
least  as  they  maJce  that  division,  and 
as  a  result  you  can  no  longer  assume 
that  the  change  in  the  money  supply 
will,  without  looking  at  the  velocity. 
affect  the  state  of  the  economy. 

I  go  through  all  that  just  to  say  that 
I  think  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  us 
in  the  Congress  to  be  sure  how  what 
we  are  doing  affects  what  the  economy 
will  look  like  in  the  future.  But  the 
first  thing  I  am  sure  of  as  I  look  at  all 
of  this  is  that  when  we  allow  Federal 
deficits  the  size  we  are  having,  we  are 
giving  the  Federal  Reserve  System  a 
very  difficult  hand  to  play.  And  that 
may  be  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  velocity  is  no  longer  affected  but 
at  any  rate  it  is  making  it  very  hard 
for  them. 

The  second  thing  that  I  think  is  very 
clear  from  all  of  that  is  that  when  you 
have  these  enormous  Federal  deficits 
you  have  the  miracle  of  compound  in- 
terest working  aginst  you  and  working 
against  you  very  heavily  as  the  inter- 
est rates  go  up.  And  so  I  would  thank 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  calling 
this  special  order.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portauit  to  make  the  point  that  you 
cannot  expect  the  Fed  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem which  is  essentially  a  fiscal  prob- 
lem by  trying  to  play  around  with  the 
money  supply,  particularly  at  the  time 
in  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  to  deregulate  finan- 
cial institutions,  I  think  they  are  very 
wise  actions  because  there  was  no  way 
that  we  were  not  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  this.  And  I  was  on  the  Banking 
Committee  at  the  time  that  we  took 
that  first  major  step.  But  you  cannot 
ask  the  Fed  to  pick  up  after  us  in  this 
situation.  We  have  really  got  to  solve 
the  problem  and  we  should  not  dump 
it  in  the  lap  of  the  Fed. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  making  an  excellent  point  vis-a-vis 
the  money  supply  and  the  targets  of 
money  supply  and  so  forth.  Some  of 
our  colleagues  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  target  the  money 
supply  to  a  commodity  price  index.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  mischievous  provi- 
sion and  I  would  respectfully  disagree 
with  such  a  suggestion. 

If  the  price  of  the  commodity  drops 
below  a  certain  level,  for  instance, 
bank  reserves  would  have  to  be  ex- 
panded, thereby  creating  more  money. 
If  the  price  of  the  conunodity  in- 
creases alKJve  a  certain  level  then  the 
Fed  would  have  less  reserve  or  make 
less  reserves  available,  resulting  in  less 
money  and  credit  in  the  banking 
system. 


The  objective,  of  course,  is  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  our  currency  and 
do  away  with  inflation.  And  the 
theory  is  that  the  Fed  must  follow 
some  simple  and  fixed  rule  in  order  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  stable  prices. 

The  appeal  is  obvious,  if  not  work- 
able. There  would  be  a  path  to  a  prom- 
ised land  if  we  could  have  some  sort  of 
a  noninflationary  simple  rule,  but  un- 
fortunately it  has  pitfalls. 

One  of  the  commodities  would  be 
gold,  and  if  the  price  were  fixed  at  a 
time  when  gold  was  $800  an  ounce.  I 
would  suspect  that  interest  rates  today 
would  be  about  25  percent.  So  if  that 
is  one  of  the  items  in  the  basket  of 
commodities,  and  I  think  that  has 
been  suggested,  then  interest  rates 
would  surely  fluctuate  more  than  they 
have  and  there  would  be  more  uncer- 
tainty. 

Plus  the  fact  that  43  million  ounces 
of  our  gold  last  year  of  the  30.5  million 
ounces  that  were  mined,  were  mined  in 
South  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
would  certainly  not  want  those  two 
bandits  determining  our  monetary 
policy. 

But  I  do  think  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  made  an  excellent 
point. 

Mr.  GREEN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  on  that.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  with  whom  I  served  on  the 
Banking  Committee,  very  happily.  I 
think  he  makes  the  point  very  accu- 
rately that  you  cannot  just  look  at  the 
money  supply;  you  have  to  look  at  the 
velocity  and  the  velocity  has  changed 
very  radically  and  fluctuates  because 
of  our  changes  in  financial  institu- 
tions. And  to  turn  over  the  control  of 
the  quantity  of  money  to  countries 
like  South  Africa  or  the  Soviet  Union 
as  you  include  gold  as  the  sole  com- 
modity against  which  you  relate,  or  as 
an  important  part  of  the  basket  of  cur- 
rencies, or  if  you  wanted  to  include  oil 
to  turn  over  your  control  to  the  Mid- 
eastern  States,  that  would  be  a  very 
tragic  thing  for  this  country. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  afford  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  we  are  all  graduates  of 
the  Banking  Committee.  It  is  a  pity  we 
did  not  stay  on  there  to  help  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  in  his  endeavors,  as 
does  the  other  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Yes.  we  are  all  alumni  or  active 
members  of  the  Banking  Committee. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  question  of 
relating  the  money  supply  to  a  basket 
of  commodities  has  been  raised  be- 
cause I  think  it  gives  us  a  chance  to 
see  the  weakness  in  at  least  that  spe- 
cific suggestion  of  how  to  put  mone- 
tary policy  on  some  kind  of  a  fixed 


standard     which     eliminates     human 
judgment. 

My  reading  of  economic  history  is 
that  commodity  prices  are  far  more 
volatile  than  what  we  generally  think 
of  as  the  price  level,  something  like 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  And  I 
would  assume  that  from  a  point  of 
view  of  governmental  policy  that  we 
are  far  more  concerned  to  have  stabili- 
ty in  the  prices  paid  by  our  citizens 
and  by  our  businesses  and  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  normal  day-by-day  life, 
day-by-day  events  of  our  lives,  than  to 
relate  it  to  what  is  inevitably,  judging 
by  history,  a  very  volatile  index.  And 
that  volatility  is  true  whether  we  are 
talking  about  the  precious  metals  or 
whether  we  are  talking  about  metals 
which  are  in  another  commodity  such 
as  minerals  which  are  used  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  including  but  no  limit- 
ed to  petroleum.  Copper,  for  example, 
is  a  very  volatile  commodity  just  to 
pick  one. 

To  the  extent  that  we  were  to  go  on 
automatic  pilot  with  instructions  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  relate  changes 
in  the  monetary  supply  to  this  very 
volatile  index,  we  would  actually  make 
the  economy,  if  this  is  possible,  less 
stable  than  it  is  today  rather  than 
more  stable,  and  we  would  defeat  our 
own  objective. 

The  ability  of  human  judgment  to 
enter  in  would  be  lost,  and  not  only  do 
these  prices  fluctuate  depending  upon 
the  production  in  the  cases  already 
mentioned  of  gold  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  South  Africa,  and  their  willing- 
ness to  sell  the  gold  and  the  timing  of 
those  sales,  or  to  the  activities  of  ex- 
porters of  oil,  but  many  of  these  com- 
modities will  change  in  price  tremen- 
dously depending  upon  simple  supply 
and  demand  factors  or  on  the  basis  of 
whether,  as  in  the  case  of  agricultural 
commodities,  or  even  on  the  basis  of 
new  discoveries,  new  finds  of  minerals 
which  over  the  last  century  have  had 
an  enormous  impact  on  the  relative 
price  of  such  goods. 
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So  I  think  that  very  little  else  need 
be  said.  I  may  have  said  too  much  on  it 
already.  But  I  think  that  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  argument  in  favor  of 
tying  monetary  policy  to  a  commodity 
base  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
those  who  support  it  will  not  tell  us 
just  what  that  basket  should  be. 

They  are  saying  somebody  else 
should  study  that.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve or  the  Treasury  should  come  up 
with  recommendations  of  what  that 
commodity  base  should  be.  I  think 
that  is  a  pretty  intelligent  way  out  of 
an  impossible  problem. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  dead  right.  At  least  under  the 
current  system  we  have  the  capability 
to  make  flexible  judgments  and  to 
react    to   differing   conditions.    If   we 


chose  a  commodity,  be  it  oil.  gold  but- 
terfly wings,  or  used  Packard  automo- 
biles, we  really  have  hold  of  that  tiger 
and  must  go  wherever  it  takes  us, 
wherever  direction  it  may  lead. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  am  amazed  at  those 
who  would  romanticize  the  gold  era. 
You  would  never  know  from  what 
they  tell  us  that  during  the  gold  era 
we  had  the  Great  Depression  in  the 
1870's.  another  Great  Depression  in 
1892-93.  a  great  panic  in  1907,  another 
one  after  World  War  II.  and  the  Great 
Depression  starting  in  1929,  as  you 
move  on  from  the  gold  standard,  you 
had  the  great  collapse  in  1937-38. 

These  all  happened.  While  it  may  be 
that  they  can  draw  some  line  through 
the  price  index  starting  somewhere  in 
the  seventies  that  connects  somewhere 
further  on,  the  roller  coaster  was  just 
enormous  and  the  debilitation  in  our 
economy  was  tragic,  as  we  all  know 
from  what  happened  in  the  1930's. 

So  to  suggest  that  we  ought  to  go 
back  to  that  as  the  way  to  regulate  our 
economy  seems  to  me  to  be  ignoring 
economic  history. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  must  agree  that 
the  Gold  Commission  which  was  cre- 
ated by  this  Congress  reported  to  us 
that  at  least  for  one  commodity  the 
answer  was  not  to  go  to  a  commodity 
base  system  and  one  of  the  members 
of  that  committee,  Paul  McCracken. 
former  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  a 
bygone  administration,  has  been 
quoted  as  saying,  "If  your  economic 
policies  are  wrong,  gold  will  not  help 
you;  if  your  economic  policies  are 
right,  you  do  not  need  gold." 

The  gentleman  is  right.  The  reason 
the  system  did  not  work  for  us  is  be- 
cause we  refused  to  accept  its  disci- 
pline just  as  we  in  Congress  cannot 
make  the  budget  system  work  for  us 
because  we  refuse  to  accept  its  disci- 
pline as  well. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  The  gentleman  is 
making  an  excellent  point  again.  The 
Fed  needs  to  be  able  to  look  at  broader 
factors  in  the  economy  and  not  just 
the  price  of  gold  or  precious  metals  in 
determining  its  policy  and  ultimately 
the  Fed  must  be  able  to  exercise  some 
judgment. 

But  I  think  tonight  what  we  want  to 
do  is  to  make  the  point  that  it  is  our 
responsibility  in  Congress  to  shoulder 
the  burden  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
fiscal  policy.  It  seems  to  me  the  task  is 
now  up  to  us  and  we  should  approach 
it  confident  that  given  a  responsible 
fiscal  policy  we  will  get  an  equally  re- 
sponsible monetary  policy. 

But  I  would  also  respectfully  suggest 
to  all  of  our  colleagues  that  before 
Congress  asserts  itself  In  the  day-to- 
day operation  of  our  Nation's  central 
bank,  that  we  do  everything  humanly 
possible  to  put  our  own  fiscal  house  in 
order;  and  this  to  me  means  reducing 
budget  deficits  preferably  continuing 


to   reduce   Government   spending,    to 
reduce  pressure  on  interest  rates. 

And  in  my  opinion  this  is  the  best 
way  to  continue  to  proceed  to  building 
the  kind  of  a  foundation  which  will 
sustain  the  noninflationary  growth 
and  the  economic  recovery  that  we  are 
now  in.  And  that  is  what  we  all  desire. 
And  I  thank  again  the  gentleman  for 
taking  the  time  this  evening. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Two  of  you  dealt 
with  the  question  of  accuracy,  open- 
ness, and  integrity  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve monetary  policy  system.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Fed  comes  to  us 
through  its  principal  officer,  tells  us 
what  its  targets  and  goals  are  for  the 
year  and  then  it  tries  to  execute  its 
policies  through  the  year  and  come 
close  to  meeting  those  targets  and 
those  targets  are  always  based  reac- 
tively  on  our  terrible  budget  profliga- 
cy; and  so  they  are,  naturally,  forced 
into  a  very  narrow  range  of  alterna- 
tives. 

But  can  the  gentleman  remember 
the  Fed  being  anywhere  near  as  far 
off  target  as  the  Congress  usually  is 
with  its  budget?  Has  the  Fed  come 
pretty  close  to  achieving  the  targets 
that  it  sets  for  itself  in  its  semiannual 
presentations  to  the  Congress? 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GRADISON.  The  gentleman's 
question  almost  answers  itself. 

The  performance  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve with  regard  to  the  ranges  of 
monetary  standards  which  they  set  as 
their  goals  a  year  ahead,  have  general- 
ly, over  the  last  almost  10  years  since 
they  have  made  these  very  close  to 
being  met. 

They  are  certainly  a  lot  closer  than 
the  Congress  has  been.  I  think, 
though,  that  the  exercise  of  the— the 
congressional  exercise  of  asking  the 
Federal  Reserve,  indeed  directing  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  tell  us  in  advance 
what  these  ranges  are  for  various 
monetary  aggregates,  has  carried  with 
it  an  implication  which  I  am  not  sure 
the  Congress  clearly  understood  at  the 
time  that  this  direction  was  given. 

If  you  tell  somebody  that  you  want 
to  know  what  their  ranges  are  on  mon- 
etary policy,  then  that  is  likely  to  be  a 
principal  goal.  That  is,  they  want  to 
get  good  marks,  too.  They  have  told  us 
what  those  are;  if  the  range  is  from  4 
to  7  percent  they  would  like  to  come  in 
that  range  for  monetary  policy. 

I  do  not  think  it  should  be  a  total 
surprise  to  the  Congress  that  the  fluc- 
tuation in  other  things,  such  as  inter- 
est rates,  has  been  very  wide;  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons;  over  the  same  period 
of  time.  But  I  think  one  of  the  reasons 
is  because  of  the  emphasis  which  the 
Congress,  itself,  has  made  in  its  direc- 
tion to  the  Fed  to  give  us  advance  in- 
formation as  far  as  the  range  within 
which  they  hope  the  monetary  aggre- 
gates will  move  as  far  ahead  as  1  year. 
I  was  part  of  that  movement  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 


ing, and  in  candor,  with  the  benefit  of 
hindsight,  I  think  Congress  would 
have  bee;n  better  to  have  given  the 
Federal  Reserve  a  greater  leeway 
rather  than  to  have  been  so  specific 
about  what  the  Federal  Reserve  was  to 
tell  us  and.  in  addition,  I  think  Con- 
gress may  have  made  a  mistake  to 
direct  the  Federal  Reserve  to  report 
on  a  particular  time  schedule,  because 
I  think  that  conceivably  could  be  in- 
fluencing the  timing  of  decisions  of 
the  Fed  and  putting  them  on  a  con- 
gressional schedule,  so  to  speak, 
rather  than  on  a  schedule  related  to 
the  needs  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  can  recall  every  year  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress  the  Fed  has  come  in 
and  made  its  presentation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee,  later  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  often  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  to  all  the  pre- 
tenders, accounts  and  no-accounts  who 
have  demanded  the  the  Fed  present 
itself  before  them. 

And  each  time  it  does  this.  Congress 
or  the  committee,  to  which  the  presen- 
tation is  being  made,  never  objects, 
does  not  criticize  the  targets. 

One  year  later  when  they  come  in. 
everybody  says,  "Hey.  you  did  a  terri- 
ble job  last  year  because  my  economic 
policies  did  not  work  and  therefore  it 
must  be  your  fault,"  forgetting  that 
they  have,  by  inaction,  ratified  the 
presentation  every  year  that  it  is  made 
to  us  by  the  Fed. 
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The  time  to  criticize  those  policies  is 
at  the  time  of  the  presentation,  not  in 
arrears  as  we  would  do  to  football 
coaches,  schoolteachers,  and  Congress- 
men. We  should  treat  the  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  a  little  more 
generously. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  this  Member  has  been  a 
Fed  watcher  for  a  long  time,  at  least 
30  years.  One  thing  that  impresses  me 
in  thinking  over  this  time  period  is  not 
the  extent  of  criticism  of  the  Fed 
today  by  the  Congress,  but  how  limit- 
ed it  is.  In  earlier  years  the  Fed  was 
much  more  roundly  criticized  for  ac- 
tions which  it  took,  criticized  both  by 
the  Congress  and  by  the  executive 
branch.  Some  of  the  decisions  of  his- 
toric consequence  taken  by  the  Fed, 
such  as  reaching  the  accord  in  1951, 
involved  breaking  long  patterns  of 
ending  periods  of  time  which  extended 
over  many  years  during  which  the  Fed 
was  truly  subservient  to  the  executive 
branch. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  at  that  time 
the  Fed  had  been  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Treasury  to  put  a  practical 
ceiling  on  long-term  Treasury  bonds  at 
2'/2  percent  and  keep  the  interest  rate 
on  Treasury  bills  at  about  an  eighth  of 
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1  percent  and  that  this  was  done  over 
a  great  many  years. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  moved  to 
break  away  from  that  pattern,  to  avoid 
monetizing  the  debt,  to  reduce  inHa 
tionary  pressures.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  my  other 
colleagues  on  the  floor  that  the  Fed 
was  l)eing  criticized  much  more  than  it 
is  today.  While  the  criticisms  are  obvi- 
ously what  attracts  the  interests  of 
the  press  and  the  public.  I  think  what 
is  not  said  is  almost  more  important 
today  than  what  is  said. 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  been  able 
to  go  through  one  of  the  sharpest  ups 
and  downs  of  interest  rates  that  this 
country  has  ever  seen,  a  true  roller 
coaster,  over  the  last  decade  and  come 
through  a  period  of  the  most  severe 
recession  or  depression  or  whatever 
one  chooses  to  call  it  of  the  last  few 
years  without  Congress  changing  the 
basic  powers  of  the  Fed.  without  the 
Congress  changing  the  terms  of  office 
of  its  meml)ers.  without  the  Congress 
acting  in  any  major  way  to  clip  the 
wings  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  I  think, 
speaks  to  the  maturity  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  makes  a  good  campaign 
speech  now  and  then  and  Fed  bashing 
is  a  popular  sport,  one  of  the  more 
popular  sports  of  1984. 

But  if  one  listens  carefully  I  think  it 
Is  Interesting  and  useful  to  see  how 
few  voices  are  being  raised  from 
within  the  Congress,  not  how  many. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  that  is  an  excellent  point. 
I  would  note,  however,  that  when  I 
first  came  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr. 
Wylie  on  the  Banking  Committee,  all 
of  the  moans  of  pain  and  the  wails  and 
the  screams  about  Fed  policy  being  no 
good  that  came  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  the  liberal  persuasion. 

Over  the  last  more  than  a  decade  we 
have  seen  that  swing  and  now  the 
principal  critics  are  those  who  consid- 
er themselves  conservatives.  I  am  not 
really  sure  why  that  has  swung,  but 
'  perhaps  in  another  time  we  can  dis- 
cuss that  matter. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  W^I^E.  The  gentleman  is  again 
making  IM^^valid  point  as  did  the 
gentleman  frJJi  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison] 
a  little  earlier  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  independence  of  the  Fed  does  need 
to  be  maintained  and  the  Fed  does 
need  to  have  some  discretion  as  far  as 
judgment  is  concerned  as  to  how  it  will 
be  guided  as  far  as  monetary  policy  is 
concerned. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  was  talking  about  a  little  while 
ago  was  prior  to  Octol)er  1979  mone- 
tary policy  was  guided  by  short-term 
interest  rates.  Specifically.  Fed  funds 
rates.  These  funds  were  highly  sensi- 
tive and  sort  of  volatile  and  reserve  re- 
quirements were  based  on  those  over- 
night Fed  funds  rate.  And  when  the 
Fed  fund  rate  drifted  up  on  its  target. 
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the  Fed  would  add  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem's reserve  and  so  forth. 

Well,  since  then  they  have  based 
their  monetary  policy,  of  course,  on 
monetary  aggregates. 

What  I  am  suggesting  there  is  that 
in  this  process  of  determining  mone- 
tary policy  and  determining  whether 
the  money  supply  should  be  expanded 
or  whether  it  should  be  decreased  and 
so  forth.  I  do  think  that  we  need  some- 
body in  our  central  bank,  at  our  cen- 
tral bank  level,  who  does  have  some 
discretion  to  make  these  determina- 
tions and  to  make  shifts  in  judgment 
as  we  go  along  the  way. 

But  the  gentleman  a  little  earlier 
was  making  the  point  that  Federal 
deficits  have  never  been  higher  before 
in  relation  to  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Moreover,  large  budget  deficits  in 
the  past  have  occurred  almost  invari- 
ably during  limes  of  economic  slack 
and  not  during  times  of  vigorous  ex- 
pansion as  they  have  right  now. 

So  the  statistical  analyses  that  deny 
the  upward  pressure  of  deficits  on  in- 
terest rates,  therefore,  just  are  not 
very  convincing.  So  I  maintain  again 
that  the  management  of  the  Federal 
budget,  that  is  to  say.  fiscal  policy 
must  be  the  primary  determinant  of 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  one  further  point  and  that  is 
that  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  Congress  why  the  sav- 
ings rate,  the  personal  saving  rate  in 
this  country  is  so  much  lower  than 
that  in  most  of  the  other,  if  not  all  of 
the  other,  major  industrial  countries 
around  this  world. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
have  a  very,  very  low  personal  savings 
rate.  We  do  not  know  really  why  that 
is  true.  When  I  was  on  the  Banking 
Committee  I  was  in  touch  with  Paul 
Volcker  to  ask  what  research  do  we 
have  as  to  why  the  personal  savings 
rate  is  what  it  is  in  this  country. 

He  told  me  that  the  Fed  had  spon- 
sored some  studies  of  the  personal  sav- 
ings rate  in  this  country  in  the  late 
sixties,  that  they  had  looked  at  those 
savings  rates  and  that  study  had  not 
really  panned  out  as  the  years  went 
on,  but  as  they  looked  back  at  the 
study  to  see  what  was  wrong  with  it. 
they  did  not  have  any  advice  as  to  how 
that  could  be  done  better.  In  fact,  that 
study  had  been  done  to  the  best  schol- 
arly standards  they  could  think  of  a 
decade  later. 

All  they  seemed  to  know  and  ill  we 
seem  to  know  is  that  when  thrift  insti- 
tutions offer  pots  and  pans,  they  get 
savings  in.  but  that  any  major  change 
in  the  personal  savings  rate  seems  to 
be  very  difficult  to  come  by. 

Several  years  ago.  I  think  it  was  in 
1981.  a  group  of  us  were  funded  by  a 
foundation  to  go  up  to  Canada  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  a  country  with  a 
culture  as  close  to  ours  as  one  could 
find  and  see  why  the  savings  rate  was 


so   much   greater   there   for  personal 
savings  than  it  was  in  this  country. 

What  we  found,  essentially,  was  they 
had  very  strong  tax  incentives  to  do 
that  on  the  weekend  we  spent  there. 

I  think  a  lot  of  the  1981  tax  bill,  to 
some  degree,  was  addressed  to  that 
problem.  It  seemed  initially  to  be 
working.  From  October  1981  on.  the 
personal  savings  rate  did  increase  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  this  recovery  took  off 
when  the  personal  savings  rate 
dropped  and  consumer  spending  took 
off. 

Now  whether  that  will  adjust  itself 
as  the  recovery  goes  on,  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
look  again  at  the  situation  we  have  in 
this  country  as  to  the  personal  savings 
rate,  what  incentives  we  offer,  what 
detriments  we  offer,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  to  address  that  problem. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  agree.  I  think  that 
we  all  ought  to  be  grateful  to  our  col- 
leagues who  have  raised  the  questions 
of  monetary  policy  ajid  about  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  its  Open  Market  Committee. 

Previously,  and  I  hope  that  the  dis- 
cussion that  they  have  engendered 
will  be  a  positive  one  and  shed  a  good 
deal  more  light  on  a  policy  area  that 
remains  Byzantine  and  mysterious  to 
most  Members  of  Congress. 
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In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  who 
took  part  in  this  special  order  and  say 
that  I  hope  that  evening  discussions 
like  this  on  this  subject  will  continue 
in  the  future. 


A  PLAN  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCY  FOR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman   from   Texas   [Mr.   Pickle)    is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  work  of  the 
Congressional  Panel  on  Social  Securi- 
ty Organization  on  the  report  which 
they  filed  yesterday. 

Last  year,  as  part  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1983.  the  Con- 
gress established  this  panel  to  study 
thoroughly  the  possibility  of  ••  *  *  re- 
moving the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration from  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  estab- 
lishing it  as  an  independent  agency  in 
the  executive  branch  with  its  own  in- 
dependent   administrative    structure, 

•  •  •■• 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
after  holding  extensive  public  hear- 
ings this  nonpartisan  panel  has  report- 
ed its  findings  to  the  Congress  unani- 
mously. 


Without  attempting  to  place  blame, 
the  panel  has  concluded  that  a  variety 
of  external  and  internal  factors  have 
contributed  to  a  state  of  admin- 
istrative disorientation  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  In  order  to 
respond  to  these  administrative  prob- 
lems, the  panel  has  suggested  certain 
organizational  and  managerial  re- 
forms. 

Because  it  is  critically  important 
that  our  Social  Security  System  t>e  ad- 
ministered in  the  best  possible 
manner,  I  believe  that  careful  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  findings 
of  this  panel,  and  I  hope  to  have  hear- 
ings on  their  report  in  the  near 
future.* 


LEADERSHIP  LEAGUE  OP  AND 
FOR  THE  BLIND.  HONOR  SENA- 
TOR JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rahall]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  I  had  the  pleasure,  along  with 
my  colleagues  from  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Wise  and  Mr.  Mollohan,  to  take  part 
in  a  gala  ceremony  honoring  my  home 
State's  senior  Senator.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. 

As  we  all  know.  Senator  Randolph 
will  conclude  a  distinguished  public 
career— that  has  spanned  a  half  centu- 
ry and  the  administrations  of  nine 
U.S.  Presidents— at  the  end  of  this 
Congress,  and  last  night  the  Affiliated 
Leadership  of  and  for  the  Blind  of 
America  paid  tribute  to  him. 

I  would  like  to  say  again,  as  I  said 
last  evening,  Jennings  Randolph  has 
always  believed  in  Government's  ca- 
pacity to  promote  human  dignity,  to 
create  an  economy  that  supports 
rather  than  undermines  families  and 
communities,  and  to  nurture  respect 
for  life  and  to  teach  compassion  by 
showing  compassion. 

Throughout  his  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  his  State  and  Nation.  Jen- 
nings Randolph  has  been  a  sponsor, 
or  leading  spokesman,  for  almost  all 
legislation  for  crippled  children,  the 
handicapped,  the  blind,  and  the  aged. 
Last    evening.     Senator    Randolph 
touched  upon  some  of  these  past  ef- 
forts in  bis  remarks,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  those  comments  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  at  this  time. 
Remarks  by  Senator  jEmtiNcs  Randolph. 
Atfiliated  Leadership  League  of  and  for 
THE    Blind   or   America.    1984    National 
Delegate  Assembly.  Gala  Ceremony  Hon- 
oring Sa«ATOR  Randolph 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  here  and  to  share 
this  time  with  you.  The  kind  words  on  my 
activities  In   behalf   of   blind   citizens   are 
greatly  appreciated.  I  am  grateful  for  your 
friendship  and  cooperation  as  we  work  to 
improve  opportunities  for  blind  Americans. 

We  have  come  a  long  way.  Perhaps  a  few 
of  you  were  around  back  in  1936  when  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  became  law.  If  so. 


you  may  remember  the  struggle  to  convince 
the  disbelievers  that  the  program  would 
work.  The  program  did  work  and  has  contin- 
ued to  work.  Of  course,  there  are  challenges 
from  time  to  time,  but  challenges  are  there 
to  be  overcome.  You  made  the  program 
work,  and  your  efforts  will  continue  to  make 
the  program  work.  In  1983  the  business 
skills  of  blind  entrepreneurs  resulted  in  a 
gross  income  of  approximately  $297,000,000. 
A  total  of  3.677  vendors  earned  on  the  aver- 
age of  $17,308. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1932  and  to  the 
Senate  in  1958.  During  these  40  years,  it  has 
been  satisfying  to  see  the  growth  of  pro- 
grams to  assist  handicapped  and  blind 
Americans.  It  was  also  my  responsibility  to 
chair  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  from  its  establishment  in  1972 
until  the  beginning  of  the  97th  Congress  in 
1981. 

Those  years  saw  the  enactment  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973.  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  amendments  of  1974.  the  Educa- 
tion for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of 
1975.  and  the  Rehabilitation.  Comprehen- 
sive Services,  and  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities Amendments  of  1978.  As  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee  during 
the  97th  and  98th  Congresses.  I  have  contin- 
ued my  concern  and  efforts  for  legislation 
to  assist  blind  and  handicapped  Americans. 

These  last  few  years  have  brought  diffi- 
cult challenges.  During  the  1970's.  the  chal- 
lenges were  also  there,  but  we  worked  to 
expand  programs,  to  establish  equal  oppor- 
tunities, to  recognize  equal  responsibilities, 
and  to  prevent  discrimination.  The  promises 
in  those  laws  have  not  yet  been  met.  It  is 
my  strong  belief,  however,  that  there  will 
come  a  time  when  those  promises  will 
become  reality. 

Recently,  our  challenges  have  been  to  pre- 
serve those  valuable  programs.  Legislative 
action  has  been  directed  more  toward  tar- 
geting resources  on  new  needs  and  fine- 
tuning  of  existing  programs.  The  recently 
enacted  rehabilitation  amendments,  and 
education  of  the  handicapped  amendments. 
contained  new  initiatives  but  not  on  the 
same  scale  as  those  programs  of  the  1970's. 
These  new  initiatives,  such  as  the  expanded 
client  assistance  programs  and  transitional 
services  for  handicapped  youth,  are  much 
needed  and  most  valuable. 

As  we  come  closer  to  the  21st  century,  I 
have  confidence  in  your  willingness  to  seek 
out  challenges  and  to  overcome  them.  Your 
knowledge,  your  experience,  and  your  forti- 
tude will  stand  you  in  good  stead  as  you 
work  to  realize  the  promises  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  1970's.  Goals  may  change  to  re- 
flect a  changing  world,  but  you  are  equal  to 
the  challenge. 

It  has  been  a  joy  to  counsel  with  you.  I 
shall  cherish  always  the  honor  you  have 
given  me.» 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 

14- 
Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Penny)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rahall.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Dannemeyer.  prior  to  the  roll- 
call  vote  on  amendment  No.  18. 

Mr.  Dellums,  on  two  amendments, 
one  numbered  amendment  No.  27  and 
one  amendment  No.  28. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Broomeield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Penny)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Dellums 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  IRELAND 

Mr.  Volkmer. 
Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  Erdreich. 
Mr.  LuKEN. 
Mr.  Matsui. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  31  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  June  14,  1984.  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3541.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  cu- 
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mulative  report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals 
of  budget  authority,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-344.  section  1014(e)  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-232): 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or 
dered  to  be  printed. 

3542.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legisla 
live  Affairs.  Department  of  the  Navy,  trans 
mitting  notification  of  the  proposed  lease  of 
naval  vessels  to  the  Government  of  Peru, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  7307(b)(2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3543.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export  Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
operations  of  the  Bank  during  fiscal  year 
1983.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  31.  1945. 
chapter  341.  section  9(a)  (88  Stat.  2336);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

3544.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  Social  Security  Administration  1984 
annual  report,  pursuant  to  SSA.  section  704 
(49  Stat.  636)  and  Public  Law  91  173,  section 
426(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  520.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5399.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  intelligence  and  intelligence-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and 
Disability  System,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-836).  Referred  to  the  Hou.se 
Calendar. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hou.se 
Resolution  521.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5541.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  extend 
certain  authorizations  of  appropriations 
contained  in  such  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  98-837).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  522.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H  R.  3282.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  to  provide  for  the  renewal  of  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  waters,  and  for  other  pur 
poses  (Rept.  No  98-838)  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI 

H.R.  5835.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44.  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the  man- 
ufacture and  importation  of  armor  piercing 
ammunition:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  COELHO: 

H.R.  5836.  A  bill  to  extend  the  service  area 
for  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
project.  California,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself. 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.   Mr.   Rob- 
erts.  Mr    Leach   of   Iowa,   and   Mr. 
Stanceland): 
H  R.  5837.  A  bill  to  stabilize  farm  credit, 
provide  financial  assistance  to  certain  bor- 
rowers who  participate  in  agricultural  com- 
modity  programs   for  meeting   increases   in 
real  estate  mortgage  loan  payments  result 
ing  from  increases  in  interest  rates,  to  help 
protect  farmland  values,  to  reduce  surplus 
commodity  production  and  promote  conser- 
vation, and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  FRANK 
H.R.  5838.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  assisted  higher  education  for  individuals 
intending  to  engage  in  police  work;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  5839.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3  year 
period  the  duty  on  amiodarone;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SIMON    (for    him.self.    Mr. 
Edgar.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Evans  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Frank,  and  Mr  Nielson  of  Utah): 
H.R.  5840.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Slates  Code,  to  provide  disability  and  death 
allowances,  compensation,  health  care,  and 
other  benefits  to  veterans  and  the  survivors 
of  veterans  who  participated  in  atomic  tests 
or  the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasa- 
ki and  suffer  from  diseases  that  may  be  at- 
tributable to  ionizing  radiation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  HEPTEL  of  Hawaii: 
H.R.  5841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  progres- 
sive consumption  lax.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr,  McCAIN: 
H.R.  5842  A  bill  to  amend  section  1201  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
a  mandatory  life  sentence  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain kidnapings  of  persons  who  have  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  years,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida: 
H.R.  5843.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relat 
ing  to  former  Presidents;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
Hou.se  Administration,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr  FISH  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Michel): 
H.R.  5844.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the  man- 
ufacture and  importation  of  armor  piercing 
ammunition,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.J.  Res.  592.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  schedule  annual  summit 
meetings  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OWENS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  320  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  withdraw  the  determi- 
nation that  the  Government  of  Haiti  is 
making  a  concerted  and  significant  effort  to 
improve  the  human  rights  situation  in  Haiti 
by  implementing  essential  political  reforms; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows; 


H.R.  1249:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  2996:  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
SuNiA.  Mr.  DoRCAN.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

H.R.  4126:  Mr.  Herman  and  Mr.  Sunia, 

H.R.  4402:  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  4465:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Waxman.  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  4559:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California  and 
Mr.  English. 

H.R  4966:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 

H.R.  4983:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R,  5128:  Mr.  Nowak, 

H,R.  5336:  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr, 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Ms,  Kaptur.  Mr,  Coyne,  and 
Mr,  Lundine, 

H,R  5411:  Mr,  Schumer,  Mr,  Pish.  Mrs, 
Johnson.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Skelton.  and 
Mr.  Britt. 

H.R.  5529:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R,  5577:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Martinez,  and 
Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.R.  5581:  Mr.  Stark  and  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington, 

H,R.  5627:  Ms.  Kaptur  and  Mr,  Crockett. 

H.R  5689:  Mr,  Torricelli, 

H,R.  5690:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  5745:  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 

H.J,  Res,  174:  Mr  Watkins.  Mr.  Durbin. 
Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Walcren.  Mr,  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr,  Seiberlinc.  Mr,  Wheat,  Mr,  Ford 
of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Moody. 

H.J.  Res.  491:  Mr.  Lott  and  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.J.  Res.  512;  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Torricelli. 
Mr  Walgren.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr, 
Siljandeh,  and  Mr,  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

H.J.  Res.  525:  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr,  Stratton.  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr,  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr,  Frenzel. 
Mr,  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr,  McHugh. 
Mr.  Barnard.  Mr,  Coats,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Pickle.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr, 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Sten- 
holm.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Britt,  Mr,  Solarz. 
and  Mr,  Skelton. 

H.J.  Res.  528:  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mrs,  Lloyd,  Mr.  Gunderson,  and 
Mr.  Rose. 

H.J.  Res.  590:  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Craig. 
and  Mr.  Moody. 

H.  Con.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana and  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 

H.  Con.  Res.  268:  Mr.  Markey  and  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California, 

H.  Con,  Res,  284:  Mr,  Weber, 

H.  Con,  Res.  285:  Mr.  Weber. 

H.  Con.  Res.  301:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  LaFalce. 
and  Ms.  Fiedler. 

H.  Con.  Res.  302:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
WoRTLEY.  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Fazio, 

H,  Con.  Res.  308:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr,  Robert  F,  Smith. 
Mr,  Wyden.  Mr,  Edgar,  Mr,  Porter.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr,  Weiss,  and  Mr,  Heftel  of 
Hawaii. 

H.  Con.  Res.  312:  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr,  Torricelli.  Mr, 
Biaggi.  Mr,  Richardson,  Mr,  Fish.  Mr, 
Davis,  Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mrs.  Boggs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  314:  Mr,  Weaver, 

H.  Con,  Res,  315:  Mr,  Addabbo.  Mr, 
Bliley,  Mr,  Cheney,  Ms,  Fiedler,  Mr. 
Fu«UA.  Mr,  Hopkins.  Mr,  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr,  Torres,  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Walcren.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.  Res.  513:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 


AspiN,  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr,  Baoham,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr,  Barnes.  Mr,  Bates,  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr,  Bermam,  Mr,  Bevill,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mrs. 
Boccs.  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California, 
Mrs.  Byros.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr,  Coats,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Dorgan.  Mr,  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Durbin.  Mr,  Dymally,  Mr.  Early,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Fei- 
GHAN.  Mr.  FOGLIETTA,  Mr.  PoLEY,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gejd- 
ENSON.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr,  Green.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall, 
Mr,  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr,  Hamilton.  Mr.  Har- 
rison, Mr,  Hawkins,  Mr,  Hayes.  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mrs.  John- 
son. Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr,  Kastenmeier,  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr,  KiLDEi;  Mr,  Kindness,  Mr,  Kogovsek, 
Mr,  LaFalcC.  Mr,  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr,  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr,  Leland.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr,  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
LujAN.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr, 
McCuRDY,  Mr,  McHugh.  Mr,  McKernan, 
Mr,  McNuLtY,  Mr,  MacKay,  Mr.  Marriott, 
Mr,  Market.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Ms.  MiKULCKi.  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr,  Murphy,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN.  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr,  Pritchard.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
RoDiNo,  Mr,  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebras- 
ka. Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Taoke,  Mr.  Thomas 
of  California,  Mr,  Torres,  Mr.  Torricelli, 
Mr.  TraxUr,  Mr,  Udaix.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young 
of  Missouri,  Mr,  Zschau,  Mr,  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Vamdergriff,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr.  Chappie.  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 
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H.R.  3282 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
—On  page  39,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  24. 
—On  page  45,  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  25. 
—On  page  62,  strike  out  line  7  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  19. 
—At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  (a)  Section  405  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)(1)  In  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  take  steps  to  promote  the  safe 
and  beneficial  use  of  sewage  sludge  for  such 
purposes  as  aiding  the  restoration  of  aban- 
doned mine  sites,  conditioning  soil  for  parks 
and  recreation  areas,  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural uses,  and  other  beneficial  purposes. 
After  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  other  inter- 
ested persons,  within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  shall— 

"(A)  issue  standards  for  the  inspection 
and  testing  of  sewage  sludge  and  designate 
grades  and  types  of  sewage  sludge  which 
may  be  safely  used  for  certain,  specified 
purposes  based  on  concentration  of  pollut- 
ants Which  interfere  with  safe  use  and  other 
relevant  factors; 

"(B)  Issue  guidelines  for  monitoring,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  safe  use  of  sewage 
sludge  for  certain,  specified  purposes, 

"(2)(A)  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  approve  scientific  studies,  demonstration 
projects,  and  public  information  and  educa- 
tion projects  which  are  designed  to  promote 
the  safe  and  beneficial  use  of  sewage  sludge. 
For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  such  scien- 
tific studies,  demonstration  programs,  and 
public  information  and  education  programs, 
the  Administrator  may  make  grants  to  State 
water  pollution  control  agencies,  other 
public  or  non-profit  agencies,  institutions, 
organizations,  and  individuals, 

"(B)  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  other  public  and 
private  agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions, the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  information  pertaining 
to  the  safe  and  beneficial  use  of  sewage 
sludge," 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1985  and  ensuing 
fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
but  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000. 
—At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

national  ground  WATER  COMMISSION 

Sec  .  (a)  Establishment.— There  is  es- 
tablished a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Ground  Water  Commission  (here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"), 

(b)  Duties  of  Commission.— The  duties  of 
the  Commission  are  to: 

(1)  Assess  generally  the  amount,  location, 
and  quality  of  the  Nation's  ground  water  re- 
sources. 

(2)  Identify  generally  the  sources,  extent. 
and  tyi>es  of  ground  water  contamination. 

(3)  Assess  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  re- 
lationship between  ground  water  contami- 
nation and  ground  water  withdrawal  and  de- 
velop projections  of  available,  usable  ground 
water  in  future  years  on  a  nationwide  basis, 

(4)  Assess  the  relationship  between  sur- 
face water  pollution  and  ground  water  pol- 
lution. 


(5)  Assess  the  need  for  a  policy  to  protect 
ground  water  from  degradation  caused  by 
contamination. 

(6)  Assess  generally  the  extent  of  over- 
drafting  of  ground  water  resources,  and  the 
adequacy  of  existing  mechanisms  for  pre- 
venting such  overdrafting. 

(7)  Assess  generally  the  engineering  and 
technological  capability  to  recharge 
aquifers. 

(8;  Assess  the  adequacy  of  the  present  un- 
derstanding of  ground  water  recharge  zones 
and  sole  source  aquifers  and  assess  the  ade- 
quacy of  knowledge  regarding  the  interrela- 
tionships of  designated  aquifers  and  re- 
charge zones. 

(9)  Assess  the  role  of  land-use  patterns  as 
these  relate  to  protecting  ground  water 
from  contamination. 

(10)  Assess  methods  for  remedial  abate- 
ment of  ground  water  contamination  as  well 
as  the  costs  and  benefits  of  cleaning  up  pol- 
luted ground  water  and  compare  cleanup 
costs  to  the  costs  of  substitute  water  supply 
methods, 

(11)  Investigate  policies  and  actions  taken 
by  foreign  government  to  protect  ground 
water  from  contamination, 

(12)  Assess  the  use  and  effectiveness  of  ex- 
isting interstate  compacts  to  address  ground 
w'ater  protection  from  contaimination. 

(13)  Analyze  existing  legal  rights  and  rem- 
edies regarding  contamination  of  ground 
water. 

( 14)  Assess  the  adequacy  of  existing  stand- 
ards for  ground  water  quality  under  State 
and  Federal  law. 

(15)  As,sess  monitoring  methodologies  of 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
achieve  the  level  of  protection  of  the  re- 
source as  required  by  State  and  Federal  law, 

(16)  Assess  the  relationship  between 
ground  water  flow  systems  (and  associated 
recharge  areas)  and  the  control  of  sources 
of  contamination. 

(17)  Assess  the  role  of  underground  injec- 
tion practices  as  a  means  of  disposing  of 
waste  fluids  while  protecting  ground  water 
from  contamination. 

(18)  Assess  methods  for  abatement  and 
containment  of  ground  water  contaimina- 
tion and  for  aquifer  restoration  including 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  alternatives  to 
abatement  and  containment 

(19)  Assess  State  and  Federal  ground 
water  law  and  mechanisms  with  which  to 
manage  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
ground  water  resource. 

(20)  Assess  the  adequacy  of  existing 
ground  water  research  and  determine  future 
ground  water  research  needs. 

(21)  Assess  the  roles  of  State,  local,  and 
Federal  Governments  in  managing  ground 
water  quality  and  quantity. 

(c)  Membership,— (1)  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  nineteen  members  as 
follows: 

(A)  six  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
from  among  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

(B)  four  appointed  by  the  majority  leader 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  among  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate; 

(C)  eight  appointed  by  the  President  as 
follows: 

(i)  four  from  among  a  list  of  nominations 
submitted  to  the  President  by  the  National 
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Governors  Assoi  lalion.  iwn  of  \*hom  sliall 
hf  r«'prpstntiili\f,s  of  ►tround  \i;iliT  appro 
priation  States  and  (*o  of  \*hom  shall  t»' 
rfpri'sentatives  of  yroiituJ  walrr  riparian 
Stairs: 

■  II)  one  from  amonj:  a  list  of  iionimalion.s 
suomitted  to  thi-  Prrsidtnt  by  itic  National 
UaKue  of  Cities  and  th«-  tinned  Sl;itr.s  Con 
forenff  of  Mayors 

uii)  onf  from  amoim  i  list  of  nominations 
submittpd  to  Ihf  President  by  thi-  National 
Academy  of  Snenies. 

MVi  one  from  amontt  a  list  ot  nommalions 
submitted  to  the  Pr.  sitlent  by  »:roups  o^^:a- 
nizatioas.  or  a.ssormtions  of  industries  the 
activities  of  which  ma\  affeM  t;roiind  Aal.  r 
and 

■  V)  one  from  anioni;  a  list  of  nnmina'ions 
submitted  lo  the  Pr.sid.  n(  from  Kronps,  or 
Kanizaticns,  or  a.ssoeiations  of  ritl/ens  which 
are  representatue  of  p<  rsons  roncerne'l 
with  pollution  and  environniertal  issues  and 
which  hav.-  participated  at  the  .State  or 
Federal  level,  in  studies  adniinistrali\e  pro 
reedini-'s  or  litik;ation  or  any  (ombinalion 
thereof  I  relatinn  to  ground  water,  and 

iDi  the  Director  of  the  Offi'-i'  of  Technol 
ogy  Assessn>rnt. 
♦    A  vacancy  in  trie  Commission  sh.Ul  bi    filled 
in    the   manner    in    Atiicti    t  hi'   ori«m;il    ap 
pointment  wa-s  made   Appointments  ma\  he 
made  under  this  Mibsectiun  witfioii'   regard 
lo  section  3311  b.  of  titl.    b.  I'niled  Stales 
Code    Not  more  than  Thr>M   ol  ttie  .si.\  mem 
bers  appointed  under  subparatrraph  lA'  and 
not  more  than  two  of  the  four  members  ap 
pointed  under  subparagraph    B>  may  be  of 
the   same    poUlical    party     No   tni  mber   aii 
pointed  under  paraxrapti  'C    may  be  an  offi 
cer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  novernmeni 

'2'  If  any  memb'-r  of  'he  Commis.sion  wtio 
wa.s    appointed    to    the    Commission    a.-    a 
Member  of  the  Consre.ss  leaves  that  office, 
or  if  any  member  of  the  Conimi.ssion  who 
wa.s  appointed  from  persons  who  an  not  of 
fleers  or  employees  of  an\   Kovernment   be 
comes  an  officer  or  emplo,\ee  of  a  Rovtrn 
ment.  he  may  ctinlinue  a.s  a  mi  mber  of  tlie 
Commission  for  not  longer  than  the  timet y 
day  period  beKinnim;  on  the  date  he  leaves 
that   office   or   becomes   such   an   officer  or 
employee,  as  the  ca.se  ma;,  be 

i3i  Memljers  shall  be  appoinred  for  the 
life  of  the  Commi.ssion 

(4wAi  Except  as  providi'd  in  subparanraph 
(Bi.  members  of  the  Commi.ssion  shall  each 
be  entitled  (subject   to  appri^pria; ions  pro 
vided  in  advance^  to  recede  the  daily  etiun 
alent  of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS  18  of  the  Gener 
al  Schedule  for  each  day  'includiii*;  travel 
time)  during  which  they  are  engaged  ai  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  \ested  in  the 
Commission    While  away  from  iheir  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  in  the  perform 
ance  of  services  for  the  Commission,  mem 
bers   of   the   Commi.ssion   shall    be   allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
o(  subsistence,  in  the  .same  manner  as  per 
sons    employed    intermittently    in    Govern 
ment    service   are    allowed    expenses    under 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

<B)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
Members  of  the  Congress  shall  receive  no 
additional  pay.  allowances,  or  benefits  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  the  Commission 

(5)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  but  two  may  hold  hear 
ings. 

(6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commussion 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  among  mem 
bers  appointed   under   paragraph   diiAi  of 


thus  sub.section  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
majoritv  leader  of  the  Senate  from  among 
m-'mbers  appointed  under  paragraph  ilKBi 
of  this  subsection.  I'hr  Chairman  and  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commi.ssion  shall 
ser\e  for  the  life  of  the  Commi.s-sion  unless 
they  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Commis 
sion  bifore  the  termination  of  the  Commis- 
sion 

<1>  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  mem 
bers. 

Id)     niRKi'TOW     AND    ST.AFK    OF    CO.MMISSION: 

KxPKKrs  \Ni>  Consultants  -  I  1 )  The  Com- 
mission sh.iU  ha\e  a  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  b\  the  Chairman,  without  regard 
lo  section  .S31lbi  of  'itle  S.  Unil>'d  States 
Code 

I 'J  The  Chairman  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  pa\  ol  such  additional  personnel  a.s  the 
Chairman  considers  appropriate 

■  3'  With  the  approval  of  th<'  Commi.ssion. 
the  Chairman  ma-,  procure  temporary  and 
intermittent  services  under  .section  3109' b 
of  title  5  ol  the  tJnited  States  Code. 

14  >  The  Commission  shall  request,  and  the 
Chief  of  Kn^'ineers  and  the  Director  of  the 
Cieologic.ti  Survey  are  each  authorized  to 
dela'.l.  oti  a  r- imbiirsable  ba:iis.  any  of  the 
personnel  of  their  r.  spectue  agencies  to  the 
Commission  lo  a.ssist  it  in  (arrvmg  out  its 
du'ies  under  this  .section  I'pon  request  of 
the  Commission,  the  head  ot  any  other  Fed 
eral  agi  ncv  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  n- 
imb'irsable  ba.si.s.  anv  of  the  personnel  ol 
su(  h  agencv  lo  the  C:ommission  'o  a.ssisi  it 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  -i-clion 
le'  PowKPs  (It  Commission  i  1  The  Com 
mission  may.  for  the  purt«ise  ot  carrying 
out  this  .section  hold  such  hearing.s,  sit  and 
ai't  at  .siich  times  and  places  take  such  testi 
niony.  and  receue  such  evidence,  ii-s  the 
Coinnussion  considers  appropriate 

i2i  .A.nv  memt)er  or  agent  ol  the  Commis 
sion  ir\a> .  if  si..  authorized  by  iht  Ci>mmis 
Sinn,  take  anv  actioti  which  the  Commission 
IS  autliorized  to  take  by  this  action 

31  The  Commi.ssioti  may  use  the  I'lillcd 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  sarnt  conditions  ;us  other  departments 
;ind  agencies  of  the  United  St.ites 

i4i  The  Administrator  of  Cieneral  Services 
shall  provuli  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim 
biirsable  ba-sis  such  administrative  support 
services  a-s  the  Commi.ssion  mav  request 

•f)i  The  Commi.ssion  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  ot  the 
United  Statis  information  necessary  lo 
enable  it  to  carry  out  this  section  Itpon  re- 
(juest  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commi.ssion, 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency 
shall  furnish  such  information  to  the  Com 
mi.ssion 

ifi  Rkport  il)  The  Commi.ssion  shall 
transmit  10  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  a  report  not  later  than  Oc 
lober  30.  1986  The  report  shall  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Commi.ssion  with  respect  to 
each  Item  listed  in  subsection  ibi.  together 
with  Its  recommendations  for  such  legisla 
tion  and  administrative  actions,  as  it  consid 
ers  appropriate 

(2i  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Commi.ssion  shall 
complete  a  preliminary  study  concerning 
ground  water  contamination  from  hazard- 
ous and  other  .solid  waste  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining the  findings  and  conclusions  of  such 
preliminary  study  The  study  shall  be  con- 
tinued thereafter,  and  final  findings  and 
conclusions  shall  be  incorporated  as  a  sepa- 


rate chapter  in  the  report  required  under 
paragraph  M).  The  preliminary  study  shall 
include  an  analysis  of  the  extent  of  ground 
water  contamination  caused  by  hazardous 
and  other  solid  waste,  the  regions  and  major 
water  supplies  most  significantly  affected 
by  such  contamination,  and  any  recommen 
dations  of  the  Commi.ssion  for  preventive  or 
remedial  measures  to  protect  human  health 
and  the  environment  from  the  effects  of 
such  contamination. 

ig)  TicRMiN.ATioN  -The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  on  January  1.  1987. 

(h)   .Authorization  of  Appropriations. - 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the   fLscal   years   1984   through    1986   not  to 
exceed  $7,000,000  to  carry  out  this  section 
By  Mr  OBERSTAR 

I  Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute 1 

-  Strike  out    all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

SHORT  title 
'  Skction  1    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

Writer  Quality  Renewal  Act  of  1984'. 

Al'TIiORir.ATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Skc  2.  la'  Section  I04(u)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollut  ion  Control  Act  is  amended  - 

il)  in  clause  <  1 1,  by  inserting  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982."  the  following:  and  not  lo 
exceed  $22,770,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1983.  September  30.  1984.  September  30. 
1985.  September  30.  1986.  September  30. 
1987.  and  September  30.  1988.'  : 

(21  in  clause  (2).  by  striking  out  and 
$3,000  000  for  fiscal  year  1982"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  th(  following:  $3,000,000  for 
fi.sral  year  1982.  and  $3,000,000  per  (iscul 
vear  lor  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
t<mb.  r  30.  198.i.  September  30.  1984  .Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  September  30.  1986.  Sep 
tember  30.  1987.  and  September  30.  1988". 
and 

i3i  in  claisi-  '3),  by  .striking  out  and 
$1,500,000  fur  fiscal  year  1982."  and  insert- 
ing      in       lieu       thereof       the       lollowing: 

$11,500,000  for  fi.scal  year  1982.  and 
$1,500,000  pi  r  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  vears  ending  September  30.  1983.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  September  30.  1985.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  September  30.  1987.  and 
September  30.  1988". 

(bi  Section  106(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after     1982"  a  comma  and  the  following: 

and  $75,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  y.ars  1983.  1984.  1985.  1986,  1987. 
and  1988" 

(ci  Section  112(c)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  and  $7,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$7,000,000  for 
the  fi.scal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
and  $7,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1983, 
September  30.  1984.  September  30,  1985, 
September  30.  1986,  September  30,  1987.  and 
September  30.  1988.". 

(di  Section  208(f)(3)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  and  September  30.  1982"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1982, 
September  30.  1983,  September  30,  1984. 
September  30.  1985,  September  30.  1986. 
September  30,  1987,  and  September  30, 
1988" 

(e)  Section  208(j)<9)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  1982,"  the  following:  "and 
$100,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1983.  Sep- 


tember 30.  1984,  September  30.  1985,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  September  30.  1987.  and 
September  SO.  1988. '. 

(f )  Section  304(k)(3)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1963"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

1988" 

<g)  Section  314(c)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  CJontrol  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
$30,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  1985.  1986.  1987.  and 
1988". 

(h)  SectioJi  517  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  SI 61. 000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  $161,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  and  $160,000,000 
per  fiscal  yfear  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1983,  September  30. 
1984.   September   30.    1985,   September   30. 

1986.  September  30,  1987.  and  September  30, 
1988". 

AUTHORIZAtlONS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 

Sec.  3.  Section  207  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Cbntrol  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  September  30,  1983,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  and  September  30.  1985. 
not  to  exce«d  $2,400,000,000  per  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983.  not  to  exceed 
$2.400,000,0<)0  per  fiscal  year;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984,  not  to 
exceed  $2,4(00,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septeml>er  30,  1985,  not  to  exceed 
$2,900,000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1986,  September  30, 

1987.  and  September  30.  1988.  not  to  exceed 
$3,400,000,000  per  fiscal  year". 

COMPLIANCE  DEADLINES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  301(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  t*ollution  Control  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  for  all  toxic  pollutants  referred  to  in 
table  1  of  Committee  Print  Numbered  95-30 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives complilince  with  effluent  limitations  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but 
in  no  case  later  than  three  years  and  six 
months  after  the  date  such  limitations  are 
established;". 

(b)  Section  301(b)(2)(D)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  not  later  than  three  years 
after  the  date  such  limitations  are  estab- 
lished" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof -"as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible,  but  in  no  case  later 
than  three  years  and  six  months  after  the 
date  such  limitations  are  established". 

(c)  Section  301(b)(2)(E)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1987". 

(d)  Section  301(b)(2)(P)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(F)  for  all  pollutants  (other  than  those 
subject  to  subparagraph  <C),  (D),  or  (E)  of 
this  paragraph)  compliance  with  effluent 
limitations  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  but  in  no  case  later  than  three 
years  and  six  months  after  the  date  such 
limitations  ate  established.". 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal   Protection    Agency    shall    promulgate 


final  regulations  establishing  effluent  limi- 
tations in  accordance  with  sections 
301(b)(2)(A)  and  307(b)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  for  all  toxic 
pollutants  referred  to  in  table  1  of  Commit- 
tee Print  Numbered  95-30  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  are  dis- 
charged from  the  categories  of  point  sources 
in  accordance  with  the  following  table: 


Category 


Foundries 

Inorganic 

chemicals  (phase 

II). 
Nonferrous  metals 

forming. 
Organic  chemicals 

and  plastics  and 

synthetic  fibers. 

Pesticides 

Plastics  molding 

and  forming. 
Nonferrous  metals 

(phase  II). 


Date  by  which  the  final 

regulation  shall  be 

promulgated 

June  30.  1984. 
June  30.  1984. 


October  31,  1984. 
February  28,  1985. 


November  30,  1984. 
September  30.  1984. 

November  30,  1984 


INDIVIDUAL  CONTROL  STRATEGIES  FOR  TOXIC 
POLLUTANTS 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)(1)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator,  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  and  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment,  shall  publish  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  a  list  of  all  navigable  waters  in 
each  Slate  for  which  ihe  Administrator 
does  not  expect  the  applicable  standard 
under  section.  303  of  this  Act  will  be 
achieved  after  the  requirements  of  sections 
301(b).  306.  and  307(b)  are  met.  due  entirely 
or  substantially  to  discharges  from  point 
sources  of  any  toxic  pollutants  listed  pursu- 
ant to  section  307(a).  For  each  segment  of 
the  navigable  waters  included  on  such  list. 
the  Administrator  shall  determine  the  spe- 
cific point  sources  discharging  any  such 
toxic  pollutant  which  is  believed  to  be  pre- 
venting or  impairing  such  water  quality  and 
the  amount  of  each  such  toxic  pollutant  dis- 
charged by  each  such  source.  At  a  mini- 
miun,  the  Administrator  shall  consider  for 
listing  under  this  subsection  any  navigable 
waters  for  which  any  person  submits  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Administrator  for  listing  not 
later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  list  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor, in  cooperation  with  the  States,  shall 
issue  proposed  regulations  setting  forth,  for 
each  listed  segment  of  the  navigable  waters, 
an  individual  control  strategy.  Each  individ- 
ual control  strategy  shall  produce  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  discharge  of  toxic  pollutants 
from  point  sources  identified  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  paragraph  (1)  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  effluent  limitations  under 
section  302  of  this  Act  and  water  quality 
standards  under  section  303(c)(4)(B)  of  this 
Act,  which  reduction  is  sufficient,  in  combi- 
nation with  existing  controls  on  point  and 
nonpoint  sources  of  pollution,  to  achieve 
the  applicable  water  quality  standard  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  promulgation  of  the 


final  strategy.  Not  later  than  180  days  after 
issuing  the  proposed  regulations,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate  each  individ- 
ual control  strategy  as  a  final  regulation. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  implement 
each  individual  control  strategy  promulgat- 
ed under  paragraph  (2)  by  modifying  or  re- 
quiring the  modification  of  permits  under 
.section  402  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  509(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  -and  (F)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■(F)"  and  by  inserting  after  "any 
permit  under  section  402,"  the  following: 
and  (G)  in  promulgating  any  individual 
control  strategy  under  section  304(  1 )." 

CIVIL  PENALTIES 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  309(d)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$10,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$20,000". 

(b)  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  requiring  a 
State  to  have  a  civil  penalty  for  violations 
described  in  such  section  309(d)  which  have 
the  same  monetary  amount  as  the  civil  pen- 
alty established  by  such  section,  as  amended 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

STUDY  OF  EFFECTS  OF  DAMS  ON  WATER  QUALITY 

Sec.  7.  Section  516  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■(f)  The  Administrator,  m  cooperation 
with  interested  States  and  Federal  agencies, 
shall  study  and  monitor  the  effects  on  the 
quality  of  navigable  waters  attributable  to 
the  impoundment  and  discharge  of  water  by 
dams.  The  results  of  such  study,  together 
with  any  recommendations  for  the  control 
of  such  impoundment  and  discharge,  shall 
be  submitted  to  Congress  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31.  1985". 

CONTROL  OF  NONPOINT  SOURCES  OF  POLLUTION 

Sec  8.  (a;  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"NONPOINT  SOURCE  CONTROL  IMPLEMENTATION 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec  319.  (a)(1)  The  Governor  of  each 
State  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  his  approval,  a  report 
which— 

"(A)  identifies  those  portions  of  the  navi- 
gable waters  within  the  State  which,  as  a 
result  (in  whole  or  in  part)  of  pollution  from 
nonpoint  sources,  are  not  meeting  applica- 
ble water  quality  standards  or  the  goals  and 
requirements  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  identifies  those  categories  and  subca- 
tegories of  nonpoint  sources  which  add  sig- 
nificant pollution  to  each  portion  of  the 
navigable  waters  identified  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  in  amounts  which  contribute  to 
such  portion  not  meeting  such  water  quality 
standards  or  such  goals  and  requirements: 

"(C)  identifies  and  describes  State  and 
local  programs  for  controlling  pollution 
added  from  nonpoint  sources  to,  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of,  each  such  portion  of 
the  navigable  waters,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  those  programs  which  are  receiving 
Federal  assistance  under  subsection  (i);  and 
(D)  describes  the  process,  including  inter- 
governmental coordination  and  public  par- 
ticipation, for  identifying  best  management 
practices  and  measures  to  control  each  cate- 
gory and  subcategory  of  nonpoint  sources 
identified  under  subparagraph  (B)  and  to 
reduce,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
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the  level  of  pollution   rfswllinK   from  such 
category  or  sutx-ateKory. 

(2)  Each  reporl  submitted  under  para 
graph  111  shall  be  based  on  available  infor- 
mation includinK.  but  not  limited  to.  intor 
mation  available  under  sections  208.  303(ei. 
304(fi,  and  305ibi  of  this  Act.  and  mav  m 
elude  all  or  part  of  an\  water  quality  man 
agement  program  approved  under  section 
208  or  303  of  this  Act 

•(b)(1)  The  Governor  of  each  Slate  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Admini.^lrator  for 
his  approval  — 

(A)  a  plan  which  such  State  proposes  to 
implement  in  the  first  four  fiscal  years  be 
ginning  after  the  date  of  submi.ssion  of  such 
plan  for  controlling  pollution  added  from 
nonpoint  .sources  to  the  naviKable  waters 
within  the  Stale  and  improving  the  quality 
of  such  waters:  and 

■(B)  a  report  which  ii>  identifies  each  de 
partment.  agency,  or  instrvimentalily  of  the 
United  States  and  each  department,  a»!ency, 
or   instrumentality   of   the   State    which    is 
likely  to  be  engaging  m.  supporting,  or  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  in  each  of  such 
fiscal  years  for  any  activity  or  program  in 
the  Slate  which,  if  carried  out.  would  be  in 
consistent     with     implementation    of    such 
plan   in  such   fiscal   years,   and   mi   recom 
mends    to    the    Administrator    methods    b^ 
which  such  Federal  department    agencv.  or 
instrumenlality    could    modify    adminisira 
tion  of  such   activity   or  program,   and   de 
scribes  methods  by  which  such  State  depart 
menl.  agency,  or  instrumentaiil.\   intends  to 
modify   administration   of   such   aciivils    or 
program,  so  that  such  actiuiy  or  program  is 
consistent  with,  and  assists  the  Stale  in  im 
plementation  of.  such  plan 

(2)  Each  plan  proposed  (or  implemenla 
lion  under  this  subsection  ^ihall  specify 

'  (Ai  from  among  those  portions  of  nauga 
ble  waters  significantly  affected  by  pollu 
tion  added  from  nonpoint  sources,  each  por 
lion  and  land  area  contributing  such  pollu 
tion  with  respect  to  which  the  Slate  plans 
to  a.ssist.  encourage,  or  require  implementa 
tion  of  best  management  practices  and 
measures  in  the  first  four  fiscal  years  begin 
ning  after  the  dale  of  submission  of  such 
plan: 

<B)  the  order  in  which,  and  the  schedule 
under  which,  the  State  plans  to  a.s,sist.  en 
courage,  or  require  implementalion  of  such 
practices  and  mea^iures  in  such  fi.scal  years, 
(C)    from    among    those    categories    and 
subcategories  of  nonpoinl  sources  of  pollu 
tion  which  corilribuie  to  each  portion  speci 
fied  under  subparagraph  iA<  not   meeting 
applicable   water   quality   standards  or   the 
goals  and  requirements  of  this  Act,  the  cate 
gories   and    subcategories    with    respect    to 
which  the  State  plans  to  assist,  encourage, 
or  require  implementation  of  such  practices 
and  measures  in  such  fiscal  years  and  the 
relative  contribution   of   such   pollution   by 
category  and  subcategory  of  such  sources, 

•(D)  the  t)esl  management  practices  and 
measures  the  Implementation  of  which  the 
State  plaivs  to  assist,  encourage,  or  require 
in  each  of  such  fiscal  years  to  reduce  pollu 
lion  resulting  from  nonpoint  sources  and  to 
improve  water  quality: 

(E)  the  methods,  by  category  and  sub 
category  of  such  sources  of  pollution,  iin 
eluding,  but  not  limited  to.  demonstration, 
enforcement,  technical  assistance,  educa- 
tion, training,  and  cost  sharing  programs) 
which  the  Stale  plans  to  use  to  encourage, 
assist,  or  require  implementation  of  such 
practices  and  measures  in  such  fiscal  years: 
and 

■•(F)  sources  of  Federal  and  other  assist 
ance  (other  than  assistance  provided  under 


subsection  (D)  which  will  be  available  to 
each  of  such  fi.scal  years  for  supporting  im- 
plementation of  such  practices  and  meas- 
ures and  the  purposes  for  which  such  assist- 
ance will  be  u.sed  in  each  of  such  fiscal 
years 

i3i  Each  plan  submitted  by  a  State  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
certification  of  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  or  the  chief  attorney  of  any  Stale 
wat'T  pollution  control  agency  which  has 
independent  legal  counsel  that  the  laws  of 
the  Slate  proMde  adequate  authority  to  im 
plement  such  plan  or,  if  there  is  not  such 
adequate  auihorit.',,  a  list  o(  such  additional 
authority  which  will  be  nece.ssary  to  imple 
ment  such  plan 

i4i  The  schedule  required  by  paragraph 
'2'  Bi  shall  establish  for  each  category  and 
subcategorv  of  nonpoint  sources  of  pollu- 
tion specified  under  paragraph  i2)'t")  an  ex 
pedilious  lime  period  for  implementation  of 
best  management  practices  and  measures 
specified  under  paragraph  <2iiD'  and  shall 
indicate  ihe  estimated  dates  for  implemen 
talion  of  such  practices  and  mea:^ures 

!fii  In  developing  and  implemenling  a 
plan  under  tins  subsection,  a  State  shall,  to 
(he  maNimum  .  \tent  practicable,  utilize 
local  public  and  pri\ati-  agencies  and  organi 
/.ation>  'A Inch  have  expertise  in  loiurol  of 
nonpoinl  sources  ot  pollution 

'6>  A  Slate  shall,  to  Ihe  maximum  extent 
practicable,  develop  and  implement  a  plan 
under  this  subsection  on  a  waterslied  by  wa 
tershed  basis 

'c"li  Anjr  reporl  requirtd  by  subsectiun 
'a  I  and  any  plan  and  report  required  bv  sub 
section  'bi  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator during  the  270  day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  uf  ■nactment  of  this  section; 
except  that  upon  request  cf  the  Governor. 
Ihe  .'Vdministrator  shall  extend  such  period 
for  nol  to  excitd  an  additional  270  days 

(2)  If  a  Governor  of  a  State  does  nol 
submit  the  report  r<'quired  by  subsection  <a) 
during  such  period,  the  Administrator  shall 
prepare  a  report  for  such  State  which 
makes  Ihe  identifications  required  bv  para 
graph.s  1  1  11  A)  and  i  I  n  Bi  of  subsiction  la' 

■d)  The  Administrator  shall  consolidate 
recommendations  for  modifications  of  ac- 
tivities and  programs  submitted  bv  the 
States  under  subsection  'hiilnBi  and 
submit  such  consolidated  recommendations 
to  the  appropriate  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  United  States 
Each  such  di-partment,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentalitv.  to  the  maximum  extent  practica 
ble  and  consistent  with  existing  law,  shall 
accommodate  such  recommendations  and 
shall  carry  out  its  own  activities  and  pro- 
grams in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with, 
and  will  assist  implementalion  of.  Ihe  plan 
submitted  by  th«'  Slate  under  subsection  ib) 
and  approved  by  the  Administrator  under 
this  section. 

•(e)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2i,  nol  later 
than  180  days  after  the  dale  of  submi-ssion 
to  the  Administrator  of  any  report  or  plan 
under  this  section  (other  than  subsections 
(II  and  ikM.  the  Administrator  shall  either 
approve  or  disapprove  such  reporl  or  plan, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  Adminislralor  may 
approve  a  portion  of  a  plan  under  this  sub- 
•section.  If  the  Adminislralor  does  not  disap- 
prove a  report,  plan,  or  portion  of  a  plan  in 
such  ISO-day  period,  such  reporl.  plan,  or 
portion  shall  be  deemed  approved  for  pur 
poses  of  this  section, 

(2)  If.  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment  and  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate Federal  and  Stale  agencies  and 
other  interested  persons,  the  Administrator 


determines  that  a  plan  submitted  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  any  portion  thereof  is  not 
likely  to  .satisfy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
goals  and  requirements  of  this  Act.  that 
adequate  authority  does  not  exist,  or  ade- 
quate resources  are  nol  available,  to  imple- 
ment such  plan  or  portion,  that  the  sched- 
ule for  implementing  such  plan  or  portion  is 
not  sufficiently  expeditious,  or  that  the 
practices  and  measures  proposed  in  such 
plan  or  portion  are  not  adequate  to  improve 
the  quality  of  navigable  waters  in  the  Stale 
and  to  reduce  the  level  of  pollution  in  navi- 
gable waters  in  Ihe  Slate  resulting  from 
nonpoint  sources,  the  Administrator  shall 
disapprove  the  plan  or  portion  thereof  with 
respect  to  which  the  Administrator  makes 
such  determination.  The  Administrator 
shall  notify  the  Stale  of  such  disapproval 
and  request  specific  revisions  of  such  plan 
or  portion  necessary  to  obtain  approval  of 
such  plan  or  portion,  Nol  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  such  notification,  the  Stale 
shall  submit  to  the  Adminislralor  for  his 
approval  under  this  subsection  its  revisions 
of  such  plan  or  portion. 

•'f  I  If  a  State  fails  to  submit  a  plan  under 
subsection  ibi  or  the  Administrator  does  not 
approve  such  a  plan,  a  local  public  agency 
nr  organization  which  has  expertise  in.  and 
authority  to,  control  pollution  resulting 
from  nonpoinl  sources  in  any  area  of  such 
Slate  which  the  Administrator  determines 
i.s  of  sufficient  geographic  size  may,  with  ap 
proval  of  such  State,  request  the  Adminis- 
trator to  provide,  and  the  Administrator 
shall  provide,  technical  assistance  to  such 
agency  or  organization  in  developing  for 
such  area  a  plan  which  is  described  in  sub- 
section ibi  and  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  I  el  After  development  of  such 
plan,  such  ag<ncy  or  organization  shall 
submit  such  plan  to  the  Adminislralor  for 
his  approval  If  the  Administrator  approves 
such  plan,  such  agency  or  organization  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  financial  assistance 
under  subsection  ii>  for  implementation  of 
such  plan  a-s  if  such  agency  or  organization 
were  a  Slate  for  which  a  report  submitted 
under  subsection  (ai  and  a  plan  submitted 
under  subsection  (b)  were  approved  under 
this  section.  Such  financial  assistance  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  assistance  provided  lo  a  Stale  under  sub- 
section li  I. 

•igi  Upon  request  of  a  State,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  provide  technical  assistance  lo 
such  Stale  in  developing  a  plan  under  sub- 
section (bi  for  those  portions  of  the  naviga- 
ble waters  requested  by  such  State, 

(hKl)  If  any  portion  of  the  navigable 
waters  in  any  State  which  is  implementing  a 
plan  approved  under  this  section  is  not 
meeting  applicable  water  quality  standards 
or  the  goals  and  requirements  of  this  Act  as 
a  result,  in  whole  or  part,  of  pollution  from 
nonpoint  sources  in  another  Stale,  such 
Slate  may  petition  the  Administrator  to 
convene,  and  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
vene, a  management  conference  of  all  States 
which  contribute  pollution  resulting  from 
nonpoint  sources  to  such  portion.  If.  on  the 
basis  of  information  available  to  him.  the 
Adminislralor  determines  that  a  State  is 
not  meeting  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards or  the  goals  and  requirements  of  this 
Act  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  part,  of  pollution 
from  nonpoint  sources  in  another  State,  the 
Administrator  shall  notify  such  States.  The 
Administrator  may  convene  a  management 
conference  under  this  paragraph  not  later 
than  180  days  after  giving  such  notification, 
whether  or  nol  the  State  which  is  nol  meet- 
ing such   standards   requests  such   confer- 


ence. Tha  purpose  of  such  conference  shall 
be  to  develop  an  agreement  among  such 
States  to  reduce  the  level  of  pollution  in 
such  portion  resulting  from  nonpoint 
sources  atid  to  improve  the  quality  of  such 
portion. 

••(2)  Each  State  which  contributes  signifi- 
cant pollution  from  nonpoint  sources  to  the 
portion  of  navigable  waters  in  amounts 
which  contribute  to  such  portion  not  meet- 
ing applicable  water  quality  standards  or 
the  goals  and  requirements  of  this  Act  shall 
submit  to  the  Administrator  for  his  approv- 
al a  plan  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  to 
reduce  tht  level  of  pollution  in  such  portion 
resulting  from  nonpoint  sources  in  such 
State  and  lo  improve  the  quality  of  such 
portion:  except  that  is  such  State  has  an  ap- 
proved plin  under  subsection  (b),  such  State 
shall  revi$e  such  plan  to  reduce  the  level  of 
pollution  in  such  portion  resulting  from 
nonpoinl  sources  in  such  State  and  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  such  portion  and 
submit  such  revised  plan  to  the  Administra- 
tor for  his  approval  under  this  section.  Such 
plan  or  revised  plan  shall  be  consistent  with 
existing  Federal  and  State  law.  After  ap- 
proval, the  Slate  shall  implement  such  plan 
or  revised  plan. 

•■(i)(l)  iTpon  application  of  a  State  for 
which  a  neporl  submitted  under  sub.section 

(a)  and  a  plan  submitted  under  subsection 

(b)  is  appiroved  under  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  grants  under  this 
subsection  to  such  State  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  jthe  Stale  in  implementing  such 
plan. 

"(2)  an  Application  for  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  fehall  contain— 

"(A)  an  identification  and  description  of 
the  best  management  practices  and  meas- 
ures which  the  State  proposes  to  assist,  en- 
courage. Or  require  in  such  year  with  the 
Federal  assistance  to  be  provided  under  the 
grant:  and 

"(B)  suth  other  information  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  require. 

■(3)(A)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
each  plan  implemented  with  Federal  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  in- 
curred by  the  State  in  implementing  such 
plan;  except  that  the  Federal  share  of  those 
costs  of  any  such  plan  which  are  attributa- 
ble to  a  watershed  area  with  respect  to 
which  the  Administrator  determines  that  a 
significant  number  of  non-Pederal,  non- 
State  interests  of  such  area  are  willing  and 
able  to  enter  into  agreements  to  participate 
in  such  year  in  nonpoint  source  pollution 
control  measures  under  such  plan  shall  be 
not  less  than  50  percent  and  not  more  than 
60  percent. 

"(B)  For  purpgses  of  this  paragraph,  ad- 
ministrative costs  in  the  form  of  salaries, 
overhead,  or  indirect  costs  for  services  pro- 
vided and  charged  against  activities  and  pro- 
grams carried  out  with  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  in  any  fiscal 
year  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  grant 
in  such  year,  except  that  costs  of  imple- 
menting enforcement  and  regulatory  activi- 
ties, educsition,  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, demonstration  projects,  and  technolo- 
gy transfer  programs  shall  not  be  subject  to 
this  limitation. 

'(4)  No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal  year 
unless  sueh  State  enters  into  such  agree- 
ments with  the  Administ^tor  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  require  to  ensure  that  such 
State  will  maintain  its  aggregate  expendi- 
tures from  all  other  sources  for  programs 


for  controlling  pollution  added  to  the  navi- 
gable waters  in  such  State  from  nonpoint 
sources  and  improving  the  quality  of  such 
waters  at  or  above  the  average  level  of  such 
expenditures  in  its  two  fiscal  years  preced- 
ing the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(5)(A)  Each  State  which  receives  a  grant 
under  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
submit  to  the  Administrator  a  written 
report  which  describes  the  activities  and 
programs  carried  out  in  the  State  under 
such  grant  and  the  progress  made  by  such 
State  in  meeting  the  schedule  specified 
under  subsection  (b)(2)(B), 

"(B)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
subsection  in  any  fiscal  year  to  a  Stale 
which  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  received  a 
grant  under  this  subsection  unle.ss  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  such  Stale 
made  satisfactory  progress  in  such  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  in  meeting  the  schedule  spec- 
ified by  such  State  under  subsection 
(b)(2)(B). 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  not  more  than  15  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  may  be  u.sed  to  make  grants 
to  any  one  State,  including  any  grants  to 
any  local  public  agency  or  'organization  with 
authority  to  control  pollution  from  non- 
point  sources  in  any  area  of  such  Stale, 

"(7)  Por  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30.  1986.  the  Administrator  may 
give  priority  in  making  grants  under  this 
subsection,  and  shall  give  consideration  in 
determining  the  Federal  share  of  any  such 
grant,  to  any  State  which  has  included  ef- 
fective regulatory  mechanisms  in  an  ap- 
proved State  plan  under  this  .section  and 
has  implemented  such  mechanisms  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Such  mechanisms 
shall  include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  dead- 
lines for  implementalion  of  best  manage- 
ment practices  and  enforcement  procedures 
to  ensure  implementation  of  such  plan. 

"(8)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  subsection  not  to 
exceed  $150,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1985,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  September  30,  1987.  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988.  and  September  30.  1989. 
Simis  appropriated  lo  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(j)(l)  Upon  application  of  a  Stale  for 
which  a  report  submitted  under  subsection 

(a)  and  a  plan  submitted  under  subsection 

(b)  is  approved  under  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  grants  under  this 
subsection  to  such  State  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  such  State  in  carrying  out  ground- 
water quality  protection  activities  which  the 
Administrator  determines  will  advance  the 
State  toward  implementation  of  a  compre- 
hensive nonpoint  source  pollution  control 
program.  Such  activities  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  research,  planning. 
.groundwater  assessments,  demonstration 
programs,  enforcement,  technical  assist- 
ance, education  and  training  to  protect  the 
quality  of  groundwater  and  to  prevent  con- 
tamination of  groundwater  for  nonpoint 
sources  of  pollution. 

"(2)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  such  form  and  shall 
contain  such  information  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  require. 

"(3)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  as- 
sisting a  State  in  carrying  out  groundwater 
protection  activities  in  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  50  percent  of  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  State  in  carrying  out 
such  activities,  except  that  the  maximum 
amount  of   Federal   assistance   which   any 


Slate  may  receive  under  this  subsection  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  nol  exceed  $150,000. 

"(4)  There  is  authorized  lo  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  subsection  nol  te 
exceed  $7,500,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1985.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  September  30.  1987.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988.  and  September  30.  1989. 

•■(k)(l)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1985. 
and  each  January  1  thereafter  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate,  a  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  on  the  activities  and  programs  imple- 
mented under  this  section  and  the  progress 
made  in  reducing  pollution  in  the  navigable 
waters  resulting  from  nonpoinl  sources  and 
improving  the  quality  of  such  waters. 

■(2)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1988,  the 
Administrator  shall  transmit  lo  Congre.ss  a 
final  report  on  the  activities  carried  out 
under  this  section.  Such  report,  at  a  mini- 
mum, shall  include— 

•■(A)  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of 
plans  carried  out  under  this  section  and  of 
the  best  management  practices  and  meas- 
ures utilized  under  those  plans  in  control- 
ling nonpoint  sources  of  pollution: 

■•(B)  an  analysis  of  the  level  of  Stale  par- 
Uclpalion  in  Implementing  such  plans:  and 

•■(C)  recommendations  of  the  Adminislra- 
lor concerning  future  programs  (including 
enforcement  programs)  for  controlling  pol- 
lution from  nonpoint  sources. 

■(11  Not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  subsection  (i)  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator lo  maintain  personnel  levels  at 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  at 
levels  which  are  adequate  to  carry  out  this 
section  in  such  year.". 

(b)  Section  304(k)(l)  of  the  Federal  Waier 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ■and  319'  after  ■•208". 

POLICY  FOR  CONTROL  OF  NONPOINT  SOURCES  OF 
POLLUTION 

Sec.  9.  Section  101(a)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■  and '■  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••:  and^'.  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

■■(7)  II  Is  the  national  policy  that  plans  for 
the  control  of  nonpoint  sources  of  pollution 
be  developed  and  implemented  in  an  expedi- 
tious manner  so  as  to  enable  the  goals  of 
this  Act  to  be  met  through  the  control  of 
both  point  and  nonpoint  sources  of  pollu- 
tion.". 

LAKE  RESTORATION  GUIDANCE  MANUAL 

Sec.  10.  Section  104(h)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  ■(1)"  after  '(h)"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

'■(2)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  a  lake  restoration  guidance 
manual  establishing  procedures  to  guide 
future  State  and  local  efforts  to  improve 
water  quality  in  lakes.". 

ELIGIBLE  CATEGORIES  OF  PROJECTS 

Sec  11.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
201(g)(1)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
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lieu  thereof  the  followinK:  .  and  projects  to 
address  water  quality  problems  due  lo  Im 
pacts  of  discharKes  from  combined  slorm 
water  and  sanitary  sewer  overflows." 

(b)  Section  201inii2>  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik 
ing  out  $200.000.000 '■  and  insertmt!  m  litii 
thereof  SSOO.OOO.OOOV  The  amendment 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  fiscal 
years  begiruiinK  after  September  30.  1984 

FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec   12   'a)  Section  202iaii  1 1  of  the  P't'Lifr 
al  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out     55  per  centum"    and  instrt 
inK  in  lieu  thereof    65  per  centum  ' 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  202iai'li 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
is  amended  — 

1 1 )  by  in-serting  after  correction"  the  first 
place  It  appears  the  following  or  a  pro)ect 
to  address  water  quality  problems  due  to  im 
pacLs  of  discharges  from  combined  storm 
water  and  sanitary  s»'wer  overflows":  and 

(2)  by  insertinK  afttr  correction"  ttie 
third  place  it  appears  the  following  and 
project  to  address  such  problems 

'c)  Section  202<a)i  1  •  of  the  PVderal  Watrr 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  aminded  by  adding; 
al  the  end  thereof  the  following  Nofwith 
standing  the  first  sentrnct  of  this  para 
graph,  in  the  case  of  a  project  for  which  an 
application  for  a  grant  und<r  this  title  ha.s 
been  made  to  the  Administrator  before  Oc 
toiler  1.  1984,  and  which  project  is  under  ju 
dicial  injunction  on  such  date  prohibiting 
its  construction,  such  project  shall  be  ehgi 
ble  for  grants  at  75  per  centum  o(  the  cost 
of  construction  thereof  " 

'di  The  activated  biofiller  feature  ot  the 
project  for  treatment  work.s  of  the  city  of 
Little  Falls.  Minnesota,  shall  bi-  deemed  to 
be  an  innovative  wastewater  process  and 
technique  for  purposes  of  section  '202'H.t<'2i 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
and  the  amount  of  any  grant  under  .-.ucti 
Act  for  such  feature  shall  be  85  per  centum 
of  the  cost  thereof. 

(et  Section  202(a)<3)  of  the  Federal  Watrr 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  bv  insert 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following     In  ad 
dition.   the  Administrator   is  authorized   to 
make  a  grant  to  fund  all  of  the  costs  of  the 
modification     or     replacement     of     biodi.sc 
equipment  (rotating  biological  contractors' 
in  any  publicly  owned   treatmenr    works   if 
the    Administrator    finds    that    such    e(jiiip 
ment  has  not  met  design  performance  spcci 
fications.  unless  such  failure  is  attributabU- 
to  negligence  on  the  part  of  any  person,  and 
if  such   failure   has  significantly    increased 
capital   or   operating   and   maintenance   ex 
penditures  " 

AGREEMENT  ON  ELIGIBLE  CO.STS 

Sec.  13  Section  203(a)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  bv 
inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the  fol 
lowing  new  sentences:  "  Before  taking  final 
action  on  such  plans,  specifications,  and  es 
timates.  the  Administrator  shall  enter  into  a 
written  agreement  with  the  applicant  which 
establLshes  and  specifies  which  item-s  of  the 
proposed  project  are  eligible  for  F'ederal 
payments  under  thLs  .section  The  Adminis 
tralor  may  not  refu.se  to  make  payments  for 
the  Federal  share  of  those  cost-s  of  any  item 
specified  in  such  an  agreement  which  are  in 
curred  on  such  project  " 

GRANT  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  14,  (a)  Section  204(a)i  1 1  of  the  Feder 
al  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  that  any  required  areawide  waste 
treatment  management   plan  under  section 


208  ot  this  Act  (A)  is  being  implemented  for 
such  area  and  the  proposed  treatment 
works  are  included  in  such  plan,  or  <Bl  is 
being  developed  for  such  area  and  reasona- 
ble progre.ss  is  being  made  toward  its  imple 
mentation  and  the  proposed  treatment 
works  will  be  included  in  such  plan:". 

ibi  Section  204(air2i  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

'2i  that  (Al  the  State  m  which  the 
project  IS  to  be  located  (ii  is  implementing 
any  required  plan  under  section  303(ei  of 
this  Act  and  the  proposed  treatment  works 
are  in  conformity  with  such  plan,  or  (ii)  is 
developing  such  a  plan  and  the  propo.sed 
treatment  works  will  be  in  conformity  with 
surh  plan,  and  iBi  such  State  is  in  compli- 
ance with  section  305ibi  of  this  Act.". 

(c  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
rM  and  ibl  of  this  .section  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  dale  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

ISER  CHARCKS  on  low   INCO.MK  RISIDKNTIAI 
t  SERS 

Sec  15  Section  204ibMli  ol  the  Fcdiral 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  A 
.■^yste^l  of  user  charge>  which  impo.ses  a 
lower  charge  for  low  income  residential 
Users  ixs  defined  by  the  Administrator! 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  user  charge  system 
meeting  the  requirements  of  clause  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  if  tin-  Administrator  deter 
mines  that  such  svstem  was  adopted  after 
public  notice  and  hearing  " 

allotment  ok  CONSTRfCTION  GRANT  FUNDS 

Sec  16  (a><  1 '  Section  205ici(  2i  of  the  Fed 
eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amend 
ed  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol 
lowing  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropn 
ated  pursuant  to  section  207  for  the  fi,scai 
years  1986,  1987,  and  1983  shall  be  allotied 
for  each  such  year  by  the  Administrator  not 
later  than  the  tenth  day  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Water  Quality 
Renewal  Act  of  1984  ". 

2'  The  tliird  sentence  of  seetion  205(cii2) 
lit  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  and  September 
30.  1985."  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  Sep 
lember  30.  1985.  September  30.  1986.  Sep 
tember  30.  1987.  and  September  30.  1988." 

'bi  Section  205m- I  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  b>  strik- 
ing out  and  1985"  each  place  it  appears  and 
iTLserting  in  lieu  thereof  1985.  1986,  1987. 
and  1988"  and  by  striking  out  thirt.v  three 
one  hundredths  of  1  per  centum"  and  in 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  two-thirds  of  1  per 
centum 

iciili  Section  205tgmi  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  1985"  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof     1988 

'2>  Section  205i g i  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  Ihi'  following  new  para- 
graph 

i3>  The  Adnunisirator  shall  reserve  each 
fi.scal  year  beginning  after  September  30. 
1984,  $900,000  from  the  sums  available  to 
the  State  of  New  York  under  this  sub.section 
for  such  fi.scal  year.  $900,000  from  the  sums 
available  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  under 
this  subsection  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 
$200,000  from  the  sums  available  to  the 
Stale  of  Connecticut  under  this  subsection 
for  such  fi.scal  year.  Sums  reserved  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  used  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  make  a  grant  for  each  such  fiscal 
year  to  the  Interstate  Sanitation  Commis 
sion  established  by  such  States  by  interstate 


compact  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  such 
Commission  under  this  Act.  " 

(d)  Section  205(i)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  September  30,  1985"  and  in- 
.serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1985. 
September  30.  1986.  September  30,  1987,  and 
September  30.  1988". 

(e)  Section  205(j)<3)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In  giving 
such  priority,  the  State  shall  allocate  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  amount  granted  to 
such  Stale  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  sub- 
section lo  regional  and  interstatie  public 
comprehensive  planning  organizations  in 
such  Slate,  except  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  Admini.stralor  and  the  Governor 
of  such  State  determine  jointly  that  alloca- 
tion of  at  least  50  percent  to  such  organiza- 
tions will  not  substantially  assist  in  achiev- 
ing the  goals  of  this  Act. '. 

If)  Section  205  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion 

ill  One  quarter  of  one  percent  of  any 
amount  appropriated  under  section  207  of 
this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30.  1984.  shall  be  reserved  by  the 
.Administrator  for  carrying  out  investiga- 
tions and  audits  authorized  by  this  Act  of 
projects  for  which  funds  are  made  available 
under  this  title". 

(gull  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (hereinafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "Adminis- 
trator"/ shall  make  a  grant  from  funds  al- 
lotted under  section  205  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  the  State  of 
California  for  fi.scal  year  1985  to  the  city  of 
Avalon,  California,  for  improvements  to  the 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  of  such 
city 

1 2  I  The  Administrator  shall  make  a  grant 
of  52,337.000  from  funds  allotted  under  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  fiscal 
year  1985  to  the  owners  of  the  Rocky  River 
Wastewater  Treatment  Plant  in  Rocky 
River.  Ohio,  for  reimbursement  of  such 
owners  for  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
plant. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  make  grants 
fri>m  funds  allotted  under  section  205  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  the 
Stale  of  Pennsylvania  for  fi.scal  year  1985  to 
Walker  Township.  Pennsylvania,  for  devel- 
oping a  collector  system  and  connecting  its 
wiistewaier  treatment  system  into  the  Hun- 
tingdon Borough.  Pennsylvania,  .sewage 
treatement  plant,  and  lo  Smithfield  Town- 
ship. Pennsylvania,  for  rehabilitating  and 
extending  its  collector  system. 

(4)(Ai  The  Administrator  shall  make  a 
grant  to  the  Elk  Pinch  Public  Service  Dis- 
trict. Kanawha  County.  West  Virginia,  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  $3,000,000  from 
funds  allotted  lo  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
under  section  205  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30.  1984.  Such  grants  shall 
be  for  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  portion  of  the  wastewater 
treatment  works  of  such  district  which  is 
not  yet  constructed  and  shall  be  in  addition 
lo  the  Federal  share  of  eligible  costs  of  such 
project  otherwise  allowable. 

(B)  As  a  condition  to  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Elk  Pinch  Public 
Service  District  shall  agree  to  take  neces- 
sary steps,  including  litigation,  to  recover 
funds  from  parties  against  whom  such  dis- 
trict has  claims  for  damages  relating  to  the 


planning,  designing,  constructing,  and  fi- 
nancing Of  such  wastewater  treatment 
works.  Amounts  recovered  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  to  the  extent  such  amounts 
do  not  exceed  the  amount  of  grants  made 
under  this  paragrpah,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Administrator  and  shall  be  added  to  the  al- 
lotment of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  under 
section  20$  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  for  the  first  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing such  payment. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  section  201(g)(1)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  make  a  grant  of  $250,000  from 
funds  allotted  under  section  205  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky  for  fiscal  year  1985  to 
the  city  ol  Taylor  Mills,  Kentucky,  for  the 
repair  and  reconstruction,  as  necessary,  of 
the  publicly  owTied  treatment  works  of  such 
city. 

GRANTS  To  STATES  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
WATER  POLLltTION  CONTROL  REVOLVING  FUNDS 

Sec  17.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  en^  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  REVOLVING  FUNDS 

Sec.  2ao.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
make  a  grant  to  each  State  of  the  funds  al- 
lotted to  such  State  under  this  section  for 
any  fi.scal  year  for  deposit  in  a  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Revolving  Fund  established  by 
such  Stat*  under  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this 
section,  for  providing  assistance  to  munici- 
palities and  intermunicipal  and .  interstate 
agencies  for  construction  of  treatment 
works  (as  defined  in  section  212  of  this  Act) 
which  are  publicly  owned. 

"(bid)  A  grant  shall  not  be  made  for  a 
fiscal  year  to  a  State  under  this  section 
unless  the"  State  has  first  deposited  in  the 
fund  established  by  such  State  under  this 
section  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of 
the  amount  allotted  to  such  State  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Eacti  State  shall  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator annually  a  certification— 

"(A)  thai  upon  completion  of  any  project 
for  treatmrnts  works  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance is  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion, discharges  from  such  treatment  works 
will  meet  ill  applicable  requirements  neces- 
sary to  achieve  applicable  State  and  Federal 
water  quality  standards:  and 

•■(B)  thai  such  State  will  comply  with  all 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Each  State  shall  establish  a  Water 
Pollution  Control  Revolving  Fund  to  pro- 
vide assistance  under  this  section.  Such 
State  shall  deposit  in  such  fund  any  Federal 
funds  allotted  to  such  State  under  this  sec- 
tion, any  amounts  received  by  such  State 
for  repayment  of  loans  made  by  such  State 
with  amounts  in  such  fund,  any  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  deposited  in  such  fund  under 
subsection  (b)(1),  and  any  additional  funds 
(except  for  funds  received  under  any  other 
section  of  this  title)  which  such  State 
wishes  to  deposit  in  such  fund. 

"(c)(1)  A  State  may  use  amounts  in  the 
fund  established  by  such  State  under  this 
section  only  to  make  loans,  loan  guarantees, 
payments  to  reduce  interest  on  loans  and 
loan  guariantees,  bond  interest  subsidies, 
and  bond  guarantees  to  municipalities  and 
intermunicipal  and  interstate  agencies. 

"(2)  In  addition,  to  the  extent  provided  by 
State  law.  any  State  may  issue  revenue  or 
general  obligation  bonds  using  amoiuits  in 
the  fund  established  by  such  State  tmder 
this  section  as  a  source  of  revenue  or  securi- 


ty for  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal 
on  such  bonds,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
such  bonds  are  deposited  in  such  fund.  No 
municipality  or  intermunicipal  or  interstate 
agency  shall  receive  a  loan  from  the  fund 
unless  such  municipality  or  agency  estab- 
lishes a  dedicated  source  of  revenue  for  the 
repayment  of  such  loan. 

"(3)  A  State  may  provide  assistance  under 
this  section  to  a  municipality  or  intermu- 
nicipal or  interstate  agency  with  respect  lo 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  a 
project  for  which  such  municipality  or 
agency  is  receiving  assistance  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  any  other  section  of  this 
title. 

"(4)  A  State  may  provide  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  fund  established  by  such 
State  under  this  section  for  any  project 
which  is  on  the  State's  priority  list  under 
section  216  of  this  Act. 

'■(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  a  State  may  make  a-ssistance 
available  under  this  section  from  the  fund 
established  by  such  Stale  under  this  section 
to  finance  the  cost  of  facility  planning  and 
the  preparation  of  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  for  construction  of  publicly  owned 
treatment  works.  If  the  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  section  201'g)  of  this  Act  for  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  receives  an  al- 
lowance under  section  201(1X1 )  for  non-Fed 
eral  funds  expended  for  such  planning  and 
preparation  and  such  recipient  has  received 
a  loan  under  this  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section, such  recipient  shall  promptly  repay 
such  loan  lo  the  extent  of  such  allowance. 

"(e)(1)  Each  State  shall  annually  make  a 
full  and  complete  report  to  the  Administra- 
tor concerning  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  section  in  such 
manner  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

•■(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  at  least  on 
an  annual  basis,  conduct  or  require  each 
State  to  have  independently  conducted  re- 
views and  audits  as  may  be  deemed  neces 
sary  or  appropriate  by  the  Administrator  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  section. 
Audits  of  the  use  of  Federal  funds  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  auditing 
procedures  ol  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  financial  assistance  under  this  .sec- 
tion, except  to  the  extent  provided  in  this 
section. 

•■(g)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  not  to  exceed 
$1,600,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1985.  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  September  30.  1987.  and 
September  30.  1988. 

"(2)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Administrator  in  the 
same  manner  and  in  accordance  with  the 
same  table  as  if  such  funds  were  authorized 
to  l>e  appropriated  under  section  207  of  this 
Act  for  such  fiscal  year.  Sums  allotted  to  a 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available 
for  a  grant  to  such  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  authorized  and  for  the  following 
fiscal  year.  Any  funds  granted  to  a  State  for 
a  fiscal  year  under  this  section  which  are 
not  utilized  by  such  State  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  section  during  such  fiscal 
year  and  the  following  fiscal  year  shall  be 
repaid  to  the  Administrator  for  reallotmenl 
among  the  other  States.". 

(b)  Section  207  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  209"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  209.  and  220". 


INNOVATIVE  TECHNOLOGY  COMPLIANCE 
DEADLINES  FOR  DIRECT  DISCHARGERS 

Sec.  18.  Section  301(k)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1.  1987. '■  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'two  years  after  the  date  for 
compliance  with  sucIj  effluent  limitation 
which  is  otherwi.se  applicable  under  such 
subsection.  '. 

RESEARCH  ON  EFFECTS  OF  POLLtTTANTS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  104(c)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  lo 
read  as  follows: 

•(c)  In  carrying'  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (ai  of  this  .section,  the  Administrator 
shall  conduct  research  on  the  harmful  ef- 
fects on  the  health  and  welfare  of  persons 
caused  by  pollutants  in  water,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  Federal.  State,  and  inler- 
slate  agencies  carrying  on  such  research. 
Such  research  shall  include,  and  shall  place 
special  emphasis  on,  the  effect  that  bioaccu- 
mulation  of  these  pollutants  in  aquatic  spe- 
cies has  upon  reducing  the  value  of  aquatic 
commercial  and  sport  industries.  Such  re- 
search shall  further  study  methods  to 
reduce  and  remove  these  pollutants  from 
the  relevant  affected  aquatic  species  so  as  to 
restore  and  enhance  these  valuable  re- 
.sources." 

lb)  Section  104(u)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  and  '6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■•(6)'  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ":  and  (7)  not  to  exceed 
$2,500,000  per  fi.scal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1985.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  September  30.  1987,  and 
September  30.  1988.  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
which  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu 
of  any  other  funds  available  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  subsection.". 

WATER  QUALITY  CRITERIA 

Sec.  20.  la;  Section  304(a)(1)  of  the  Feder- 
al Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

In  developing,  publishing,  and  revising  cri- 
teria under  this  paragraph  after  the  dale  of 
enactment  of  this  sentence,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  consider,  among  other  things,  the 
effects  on  the  ecosystem  of  (i>  water  hard- 
ness, (ii)  pH.  (iii)  chemical  and  physical 
interactions,  (ivi  persistence  of  pollutants 
and  the  long-term  effects  of  pollutants,  (v) 
sedimentation  from  chemical  reaction  of 
pollutants,  (vi)  the  absorptive  properties  of 
sediments,  (vii)  resuspension,  and  (viii)  bio- 
uptake,'  . 

(b)  Section  304(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ■New  or 
revised  criteria  under  this  paragraph  should 
be  established  so  as  to  provide  an  ample 
margin  of  safety  to  protect  human  health 
and  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  Whenever, 
in  developing  new  or  revised  criteria  under 
this  paragraph  with  respect  lo  a  pollutant, 
the  Administrator  determines  that  a  well- 
founded  and  significant  difference  of  opin- 
ion exists  as  to  the  latest  scientific  and  re- 
search imowledge  on  the  matters  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  publish  a  description  of  such  dif- 
ference of  opinion  along  with  the  publica- 
tion of  such  criteria.'. 

PRETREATMENT  STANDARDS 

Sec  21.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  employees  of  such  agency  in 
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order  to  effectively  implement  pretrealment 
requirements  under  section  307  of  the  F«-d 
eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

(b)  Section  307  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol 
lullon  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  al 
the  end  thereof  the  following 

■(e)  In  the  case  of  any  ntw  or  existing  fa 
cility  that  proposes  to  comply  with  the  pre 
treatment  standards  of  subsection  ibi  of 
this  section  by  applyinK  an  innovatue 
system  that  meeUs  the  requirements  of  sec 
tion  301(k)  of  this  Act,  the  owner  or  opera 
tor  of  the  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
receiving  the  treated  effluent  from  such  fa 
cility  may  establish  a  date  for  compliance 
with  the  applicable  pretreatment  standard 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  for 
compliance  with  such  applicable  standard 
(1)  if  the  Administrator  determines  that  lAi 
the  innovative  system  has  the  potential  for 
industrywide  application,  and  'Bi  the  action 
will  not  cause  the  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  to  be  in  violation  of  its  permit  under 
section  402.  and  <2i  if  the  Administrator  lor 
the  State,  m  any  case  in  which  the  Stati- 
has  a  pretreatment  program  approved  by 
the  Administrator*  concurs  with  the  pro 
posed  action  of  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  treatment  worlis  under  this  subset 
tion". 

CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  22.  Section  309<ci  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  i.s  amended  lo 
read  as  follows: 

lOdi  Any  person  who- 
lAi  negligently  violates  section  301.  302. 
306.  307.  308.  318,  or  405  of  thi.^  Act.  or  any 
permit  condition  or  limitation  implementing 
any  of  such  sections  in  a  permit  i.s,^ued 
under  section  402  of  this  Act  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  by  a  State,  or  any  requirement 
imposed  in  a  pretreatment  program  ap 
proved  under  .section  402(b)i8'  of  this  Act  or 
in  a  permit  issued  under  section  404  of  tins 
Act  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  or  bv  a 
State;  or 

■(B)  negligently  introduces  into  a  .sewer 
system  or  into  a  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  any  pollutant  or  hazardous  substance 
which  causes  or  may  reasonably  be  anlici 
pated  to  cause  personal  injury  or  property 
damage  or  which  causes  such  treatment 
works  to  violate  any  effluent  limitation  or 
condition  in  any  permit  issued  to  the  treat 
ment  works  under  section  402  of  this  Act  by 
the  Administrator  or  a  State; 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  or  not  less  than 
S2.500  nor  more  than  $25,000  per  day  of  vio- 
lation, or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  by  both  If  a  conviction  of 
a  person  is  for  a  violation  committed  after  a 
first  conviction  of  such  person  under  this 
paragraph,  punishment  shall  be  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $50,000  per  day  of  violation, 
or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  by  both. 

•■(2)  Any  person  who 

■■(A)  knowingly  violates  section  301.  302. 
306.  307.  308.  318.  or  405  of  this  Act,  or  any 
permit  condition  or  limitation  implementing 
any  of  such  sections  in  a  permit  issued 
under  section  402  of  this  Act  t)y  the  Admin- 
istrator or  by  a  Slate,  or  any  requirement 
imposed  in  a  pretrealment  program  ap 
proved  under  section  402(b)(8)  of  this  Act  or 
in  a  permit  issued  under  section  404  of  this 
Act  or  in  a  permit  issued  under  section  404 
of  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  or 
by  a  State;  or 

■■(B)  knowingly  introduces  into  a  sewer 
system  or  mto  a  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  any  pollutant  or  hazardous  substance 


which  cau.ses  or  may  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated to  cau.se  personal  injury  or  property 
damage  or  which  causes  such  treatment 
works  to  violate  any  effluent  limitation  or 
condition  in  a  permit  issued  to  the  treat- 
ment works  under  section  402  of  this  Act  by 
the  Administrator  or  a  State; 
sliall  b«'  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  le.ss  than 
$5,000  nor  more  than  $50,000  per  day  of  vio- 
lation, or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  by  both  If  a  conviction 
of  a  person  is  for  a  violation  committed 
after  a  first  conviction  of  such  person  under 
this  paragraph,  punishment  shall  be  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000  per  day  of 
violation,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  four  years,  or  by  both 

i3i  It  shall  be  an  affirmative  defense 
under  paragraphs  'IxBi  and  i2i'B)  of  this 
sub.section  that  the  introduction  of  any  pol 
lutant  or  hazardous  substance  into  a  .sewer 
system  or  a  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
wa.s  in  compliance  with  all  applicable  Feder- 
al. Stale,  and  local  requirements  which 
ginern  the  introduction  of  a  pollutant  or 
hr«ardous  substance  into  a  sewer  or  publicly 
owned  treatment  works. 

i4)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes 
any  false  material  statement,  representa- 
tion, or  certification  in  any  application, 
record,  report,  plan,  or  other  document  filed 
or  requirea  to  be  maintained  under  this  Act 
or  who  knowingly  falsifies,  tampers  with,  or 
renders  inaccurate  any  monitoring  device  or 
method  required  to  be  maintained  under 
this  Act.  shall  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
by  both  If  a  conviction  of  a  person  is  for  a 
violation  committed  after  a  first  conviction 
of  such  person  under  this  paragraph,  pun 
ishment  shall  be  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$20,000  per  day  of  violation,  or  by  imprison 
ment  of  not  more  than  four  years,  or  by 
both 

■I  5 1  For  th«'  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  person'  means,  in  addition  to  the 
definition  contained  in  .serlion  502i  5  i  of  this 
Act,  any  responsible  corporate  officer. 

(6»  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  hazardous  substance'  means  iA» 
any  substance  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 311ib)i2»Ai  of  this  A't.  <Bi  any  ele- 
ment, compound,  mixture,  .solution,  or  sub- 
stance designated  pursuant  lo  section  102  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980.  iCi  any  hazardous  waste  having  the 
characteristics  Identified  under  or  listed 
pursuant  to  section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (but  not  Including  any  waste 
the  regulation  of  which  under  the  Solid 
Waste  Dispo.sal  Act  has  been  suspended  by 
Act  of  Congress!.  (D)  any  toxic  pollutant 
listed  under  .section  307ia)  of  this  Act.  and 
(E)  any  imminently  hazardous  chemical 
substance  or  mixture  with  respect  to  which 
the  Administrator  has  taken  action  pursu- 
ant to  .section  7  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act.   . 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PENALTIES 

Sec  23.  Section  309  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

(g)(1)  Whenever  on  the  basis  of  any  in- 
formation available  to  him- 

(A)  the  Administrator  finds  that  any 
person  is  in  violation  of  .section  301.  302. 
306.  307,  318.  or  405  of  this  Act.  or  Is  in  vio- 
lation of  any  permit  condition  or  limitation 
implementing  any  of  such  sections  In  a 
permit  issued  under  section  402  of  this  Act 
by  him  or  by  a  Slate,  or 


■'(B)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary')  finds  that  any 
person  is  In  violation  of  any  permit  condi- 
tion or  limitation  implementing  any  of  such 
.section  in  a  permit  issued  under  section  404 
of  this  Act  by  a  State. 

he  may.  after  consultation  with  the  State  in 
which  the  violation  occurs,  assess  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  per  day  of 
violation,  except  that  such  penalty  shall  not 
exceed  a  total  of  $75,000. 

■(2)«A)  A  civil  penally  shall  be  assessed 
under  this  subsection  by  the  Administrator 
or  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be.  by  an 
order  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
(provided  in  accordance  with  this  subpara- 
graph) for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code. 
Before  l.ssuing  such  an  order,  the  Adminis- 
trator or  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  give  written  notice  to  the  person  to  be 
asse.ssed  a  civil  penalty  under  such  order  of 
the  Administrator's  or  Secretary's  proposal 
to  i.ssue  such  order  and  provide  such  person 
an  opportunity  to  request,  within  15  days  of 
the  date  the  notice  is  received  by  such 
person,  such  a  hearing  on  the  order. 

■■(Bi  In  determining  the  amount  of  a  civil 
penalty,  the  Administrator  or  Secretary,  as 
the  case  may  be.  shall  take  into  account  the 
nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and  gravity 
of  the  violation  or  violations  and.  with  re- 
spect to  the  violator,  ability  to  pay.  effect 
on  ability  to  continue  to  do  business,  any 
history  of  prior  such  violations,  the  degree 
of  culpability,  economic  savings  (if  any)  re- 
sulting from  the  violation,  and  such  other 
matters  as  justice  may  require. 

(Ct  The  Administrator  or  Secretary,  as 
the  case  may  be,  may  compromise,  modify, 
or  remit,  with  or  without  conditions,  any 
civi:  penalty  which  may  be  imposed  under 
this  subsection.  The  amount  of  such  penal- 
ty, when  finally  determined,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  In  compromise,  may  be  deduct- 
ed from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United 
States  to  the  person  charged. 

(3)  Any  person  who  requested  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2)(A)  a  hearing  re- 
specting the  as.se.ssment  of  a  civil  penalty 
and  w  ho  is  aggrieved  by  an  order  assessing  a 
civil  penalty  may  file  a  petition  for  judicial 
review  of  such  order  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  or  for  any  other  circuit  in  which 
such  person  resides  or  transacts  business. 
Such  a  petition  may  only  be  filed  within  the 
30-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
order  making  such  assessment  was  issued. 

(4)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment ol  a  civil  penalty— 

(A)  after  the  order  making  the  assess- 
ment has  become  a  final  order  and  if  such 
person  does  not  file  a  petition  for  judicial 
review  of  the  order  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3).  or 

■(B)  after  a  court  in  an  action  brought 
under  paragraph  (3)  has  entered  a  final 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Administrator  or 
the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  recover  the 
amount  assessed  (plus  interest  at  currently 
prevailing  rates  from  the  date  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  30-day  period  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (3)  or  the  date  of  such  final  judg- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be)  in  an  action 
brought  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States.  In  such  an  action,  the  va- 
lidity, amount,  and  appropriateness  of  such 
penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(5)  The  Administrator  or  Secretary,  as 
the  case  may  be.  shall  have  the  authority  to 
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issue  subpoenas  in  connection  virith  hearings 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sul)section  and 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
an  action  to  enforce  any  subpena  under  this 
sulwection.  The  district  courts  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction to  enforce  such  subpenas  and 
impose  sanctions. 

"(6)  Action  taken  by  the  Administrator  or 
Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be.  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  not  affect  or  limit  the 
Administrator's  or  Secretary's  authority  to 
enforce  any  provision  of  this  Act.  except 
that  any  violation  with  respect  to  which  a 
civil  penalty  is  imposed  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
under  section  309(d)  or  section  311(b)  of  this 
Act. 

"(7)  When  a  State  has  proceeded  with  an 
enforcement  action  relating  to  a  violation 
with  respect  to  which  the  Administrator  or 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  assess  a  civil 
penalty  under  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  are  not  authorized 
to  take  any  action  under  this  sut>section  if 
the  State  demonstrates  that  the  State  im- 
posed penalty  is  appropriate.". 

CLEAN  LAKES 

Sec.  24.  (a)  Section  314(aKl)  of  the  Feder- 
al Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fresh  water". 

(b)  Section  314  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "this 
section"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)  of  this 
section"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (cXl).  by  striking  out 
"this  section"  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)  of 
this  section"  and  by  striking  out  "this  sec- 
tion "  the  second  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sulxsection  (a)  of  this 
section";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)(2),  by  striking  out 
"this  section"  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  "  and  by  striking  out  "this  sec- 
tion"' the  second  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)  of  this 
section". 

(c)  Section  314  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"'(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  make 
grants  to  States  for  priority  projects  for 
control  of  nonpoint  sources  of  pollution 
which  are  contributing  to  the  degradation 
of  water  quality  in  lakes.  The  Administrator 
shall  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
such  sutns  to  the  States. 

"'(2)  The  amount  granted  to  a  State  for  a 
project  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  70  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
project. 

"(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  subsection  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1985.  September  30,  1986.  September  30. 
1987.  September  30.  1988.  and  September  30. 
1989.  Sums  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"(eXl)  Any  State  may  prepare,  and 
submit  to  the  Administrator  for  his  approv- 
al- 

""(A)  a  survey  of  water  quality  deteriora- 
tion in  lakes  and  other  waters  in  such  State 
which  has  resulted  from  high  acidity  which 
may  be  due  to  acid  deposition,  and 

"(B)  methods  and  procedures  which  may 
be  applied  to  lakes  and  other  waters  in  such 
State  to  restore  water  quality,  insofar  as 
such  quality  has  deteriorated  as  a  result  of 


high  acidity  which  may  be  due  to  acid  depo- 
sition. 

'■(2)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  make 
grants  to  States  to  carry  out  methods  and 
procedures  approved  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  subsection.  Such  methods  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  (i)  innovative 
methods  of  neutralizing  and  restoring  buf- 
fering capacity  of  lakes  and  other  waters 
that  have  become  so  acidic  as  to  endanger 
game  fish  species,  and  (ii)  methods  of  re- 
moving from  lakes  and  other  bodies  of 
water  toxic  metals  and  other  toxic  sub- 
stances mobilized  by  high  acidity. 

■"(B)  The  amount  granted  under  this  sec- 
tion to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  funds  ex- 
pended by  such  State  in  such  year  for  carry- 
ing out  approved  methods  and  procedures 
under  this  subsection. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for 
an  equitable  distribution  of  sums  appropri- 
ated under  this  subsection  among  Stales 
with  approved  methods  and  procedures. 
Such  distribution  shall  be  based  on  the  rela- 
tive need  of  each  such  State  for  the  restora- 
tion of  water  quality  which  has  deteriorated 
as  a  result  of  high  acidity  which  may  be  due 
to  acid  deposition.  The  amount  of  any  grant 
to  a  State  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu  of.  any  other 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

""(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  subsection  $25,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1985.  September  30, 
1986.  September  30.  1987,  September  30, 
1988,  and  September  30,  1989.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"•(f)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  annu- 
ally to  the  Committee  on  P»ublic  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  a  report  on 
the  status  and  trend  of  water  quality  in 
lakes  in  the  United  States,  including  but  not 
limited  to.  the  nature  and  extent  of  pollu- 
tion loading  from  point  and  nonpoint 
sources  and  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of 
lakes  is  impaired  as  a  result  of  such  pollu- 
tion, particularly  with  respect  to  toxic  pollu- 
tion. 

"■(g)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  of  Texas,  study  water 
quality  problems  in  Lake  Houston,  Houston, 
Texas,  and  undertake  such  control  measures 
as  the  Administrator  and  Stale  determine 
are  necessary  lo  improve  water  quality. 
Such  study  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  the  evaluation  of  the  feasibility  of  re- 
gional or  consolidated  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities and  the  development  of  recommen- 
dations for  the  cost-effective  control  of  pol- 
lutants entering  the  Lake  Houston  water- 
shed. The  Administrator  shall  submit  a 
report  of  such  study  and  identify  such 
structural  or  nonstructural  controls  which 
were  undertaken  or  are  proposed,  along 
with  recommendations  for  further  meas- 
ures, to  improve  the  water  quality  of  Lake 
Houston,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30.  1984.  $10,000,000  to 
carry  out  this  subsection,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

■'(h)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out 
a  demonstration  program  to  restore  the  bio- 
logical integrity  of  acidified  lakes  and  water- 


sheds through  liming.  The  Administrator 
shall  select  sites  to  carry  out  such  program 
which  will  enable  the  Administrator  to  dem- 
onstrate and  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
liming  in  reducing  the  acidity  of  lakes  and 
watersheds  and  in  restoring  the  biological 
integrity  of  acidified  lakes  and  watersheds. 

"(2)  "The  Administrator  shall  submit  lo 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  reports  on  the 
results  of  the  demonstration  program  car- 
ried out  under  this  subsection  not  later  than 
90  days  after  completion  of  the  demonstra- 
tion program  and  not  later  than  three  and 
six  years  after  completion  of  the  program. 
Such  reports  shall  include,  but  not  be  limit- 
ed lo,  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of 
liming  in  reducing  the  acidity  of  lakes  and 
watersheds  and  in  restoring  the  biological 
integrity  of  acidified  lakes  and  watersheds 
in  the  long-term  and  the  short-term. 

"(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  subsection  not  to 
exceed  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1984,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"(i)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Slate  and  local 
agencies,  shall  conduct  a  one-year  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  Beaver  Lake,  Arkansas, 
lo  identify  measures  which  will  optimize 
achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which 
Beaver  Dam  was  constructed  while  preserv- 
ing the  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  reser- 
voir's water.  Upon  completion  of  the  study 
the  Administrator  shall  undertake  a  demon- 
stration project  al  Beaver  Lake  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  measures  indenti- 
fied  in  such  study  for  preserving  and  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  the  reservoir's  water 
for  current  and  future  users.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  demonstration  project  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  a  report  of  such 
study  and  project,  along  with  recommenda- 
tions for  further  measures  to  improve  the 
water  quality  of  Beaver  Lake,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Work  and  Transportation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate.  Funds  appropriated 
under  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (h)  of 
this  section  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  subsection. 

■■(j)  The  Administrator  shall  undertake  a 
demonstration  project  for  the  removal  of 
sill,  stumps,  and  other  obstructions  from 
Greenwood  Lake  and  Belcher  Creek.  New- 
Jersey.  Upon  completion  of  the  demonstra- 
tion project  the  Administrator  shall  submit 
a  report  of  such  project,  along  with  recom- 
mendations for  further  measures  lo  improve 
the  water  quality  of  Greenwood  Lake  and 
Belcher  Creek,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

•■(k)  The  Administrator  shall  undertake  a 
demonstration  project  for  the  removal  of 
silt  and  stumps  from,  and  the  control  of  pol- 
lution from  nonpoint  sources  in.  Deal  Lake, 
Monmuth  County,  New  Jersey.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  demonstration  project,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  a  report  of  such 
project,  along  with  recommendations  for 
further  measures  to  improve  the  water  qual- 
ity of  Deal  Lake,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
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lee  on  Envirdiimeni  and  PiibUr  Work-  nf 
the  Senate  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro 
priated  $8,000,000  to  carry  out  this  .sub.ser 
tion 

(li  The  Administrator  .shall  undertake  a 
demonstration  project  for  the  restoration  ol 
Alcyon  Lake.  New  Jersey,  including  removal 
and  dispo.sal  of  contaminated  .sedimeni>  in 
the  lake.  Upon  completion  of  the  demon 
stration  project,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  a  report  of  .such  project.  alon»;  with 
recommendations  of  further  measures  to 
improve  the  water  t|iialit>  ot  Akyon  Lake, 
to  the  Committee  on  Publii  Work.-  and 
Tran-sportation  of  the  House  ot  Represent  a 
tives  and  the  Committee  on  F:nvircmment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Seiiatt .  There  i.s 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3..iOO.tiOi>  lo 
carry  out  thi.s  subsection 

NPDES  PERMITS 

Sec.  25  ta'  Section  402  of  ihe  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  b> 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow  in«  new 
subsection: 

(mitli  The  Governor  o(  a  State  ma> 
submit  under  subsection  ib)  of  this  section  a 
permit  program  for  a  portion  of  the  dis 
charges  into  the  navmable  waters  m  such 
State. 

'2i  A  partial  permit  program  under  this 
subsection  shall  cover  at  a  nunimum  .idmui 
islraiton  of  a  major  category  of  the  dis 
charges  into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
State  or  a  major  component  of  the  permit 
progi^m  required  by  subsection  'bi. 

i3i  The  Administrator  may  approve  a 
partial  permit  program  covering  administra 
lion  of  a  major  category  of  discharges  under 
this  subsection  if 

(A>  such  program  represent.-,  a  complete 
permit  program  and  covers  all  of  the  dis 
charges  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  State,  and 

iB)  the  Administrator  dr'iermine^  that 
the  partial  program  represents  a  significant 
and  identifiable  part  of  the  Slate  program 
required  by  subsection  ib) 

(4)  The  Administrator  may  approve 
under  this  sub.section  a  partial  and  pha.-.ed 
permit  program  covering  administration  of 
a  major  component  i  including  discharge  cat 
egories)  of  a  State  permit  program  required 
by  subsection  'b>  if- 

•■'A)  the  Administrator  determint  s  that 
the  partial  program  represents  a  significant 
and  identifiable  part  of  the  Slate  program 
required  by  sub-section  >  b).  and 

(B>  the  State 'submits,  and  the  Admmi.> 
trator  approves,  a  plan  for  the  Slate  lo 
assume  administration  by  phase.s  of  the  re 
mainder  of  the  Stale  program  required  by 
subsection  <b)  by  a  specified  date  not  more 
than  five  years  after  submission  of  the  par 
tial  program  under  I  his  subsection  and 
agrees  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
assume  such  administration  by  such  dati' 

(b)(1)    Section    402ici<li    of    the    P'ederal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out    as  to  those  navigable  waters 
and  inserting  in   lieu   thereof     as   lo  tho.se 
discharges". 

(2i  Section  402ici  of  the  h^ederal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para 
graph: 

'4i  A  State  may  return  administration  of 
lis  permit  program  to  the  Administrator. 
and  the  Administrator  may  withdraw  ap 
proval  of  a  State  permit  program  under 
paragraph  i3»  of  this  subsection  lAi  in  ttie 
case  of  any  approval  under  subsection 
(m><3).  the  entire  permit  program  being  ad 
ministered  by  the  Stale  department  or 
agency  at  the  time  of  such  return  or  with 


drawal.  as  the  case  may  be.  or  iBi  in  the 
case  of  any  approval  under  subsection 
im><4i.  any  phased  component  approved  at 
Ihe  time  of  such  return  or  withdrawal,  as 
Ihe  rase  may  be  ' 

.fCRICULTtlRAl    STORMV^ATER  DISCHARCES 

Sec.  26  Section  502M4I  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  include  in  the  last  sen 
tence  thereo!  the  following:  agricultural 
sturmwaier  discharges  and" 

NE\*TuWN  CREEK.  NEW  YORK 

Sec.  27  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
I.)  make  a  grant  to  the  <ily  ot  New  York  to 
install  such  additional  facilities  in.  and 
make  such  modifications  to.  the  Newtown 
Creek  sewage  treatment  plant  as  are  neces 
sary  tor  Ihe  plant  to  provide  secondary 
ireatmeni  The  Federal  share  of  such 
project  shall  be  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  m 
.-tailing  such  facilities  and  making  such 
modifications  There  is  authorized  to  he  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  bi-  necessary 
lo  carry  out  this  section  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning afit  r  SeptembiT  30.  1984.  whldi 
shall  be  in  addilion  to  and  not  in  lieu  of  any 
other  amounts  authori/ed  to  be  appropri 
ated  under  title  II  of  tlie  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Coni  rol  Act 

SAN  DIECO,  CAl  lEOHNIA 

Sec  28  lai  P'or  purposes  of  protecting  the 
eionomy,  public  hi'alth.  environment,  sur 
faci-  wal<-r  and  publu  beaches  and  water 
qualit.v  of  the  city  of  San  Uiego.  California, 
and  surrounding  are;us.  which  are  endan 
gered  and  are  being  polluted  by  raw  sewage 
emanating  from  ihe  city  of  Tijuana,  Mexico, 
upon  application  of  the  ciiy  of  San  Diego. 
the  Administrator  of  llie  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  <  hereinatdr  in  tins  sec 
lion  referred  lo  as  the  Administrator  ■ 
shall  tnake  grants  to  su(  h  city  for  construe 
lion  of  a  project  consisting  of 

ill  a  publicly  owned  treatment  works  m 
such  citv  to  proMde  primary  or  more  ad 
vanced  treat  mini  of  not  less  than  60.000.000 
gallons  of  municipal  sewage  and  industrial 
waste  per  day  for  the  city  of  Tijuana. 
Mexico;  and 

12'  a  publicly  owned  irealmeni  works  m 
such  city  to  provide  primary  or  more  ad 
vanced  Ireatmeni  of  su<h  amount  of  munici 
pal  sewage  and  industrial  wa.sle  per  day  for 
such  city  of  San  Diego  a.s  may  be  necessary 
lo  meet  the  objectives  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act 

ibi  Any  treatment  works  for  which  a 
grant  is  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
constructed  in  accordanci-  with  plans  devel 
oped  by  the  city  of  San  Diego  and  approved 
by  I  hi'  Administrator  to  meet  the  construe 
tion  standards  which  would  be  applicable  if 
such  treatment  works  were  being  construct 
ed  under  se<'lion  201  of  Ihe  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act 

(ci  The  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  provide  capacity  to  provide  treatment 
of  municipal  sewage  and  industrial  waste  for 
the  cities  of  Tijuana  and  San  Diego 

Id  I  All  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  which  are  applicable 
to  grants  made  under  section  201igi  of  such 
Act  shall  apply  to  granLs  made  under  this 
section  lo  provide  treatment  of  municipal 
sewage  and  industrial  waste  for  the  city  of 
San  Diego. 

I  el  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con 
si  ruction  of  the  treatment  works  to  provide 
treatment  of  municipal  sewage  and  industri- 
al waste  for  the  city  of  Tijuana  shall  be  at 
full  Federal  expense  less  any  costs  paid  by 
the  Government  of  Mexico  as  a  result  of 


agreements  negotiated  with  the  United 
States 

(f)  Upon  application  of  the  city  of  San 
Diego,  the  Administrator  may  issue  a  permit 
under  section  402  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  which  modifies  the  re- 
quirements of  .section  30Ub)(lMB)  of  such 
Act  to  permit  the  discharge  of  pollutants 
for  any  ocean  outfall  constructed  with  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  this  Act  if  such  pollut- 
ants have  received  primary  or  more  ad- 
vanced treatment.  Any  permit  i.ssued  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  effective 
after  December  31.  1993. 

igi  If  Ihe  treatment  works  constructed 
under  this  section  to  provide  treatment  for 
municipal  sewage  and  industrial  waste  for 
the  city  of  Tijuana  has  capacity  which  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  provide  such  treatment, 
such  capacity  may  be  used  to  provide  treat- 
ment for  municipal  sewage  and  industrial 
waste  for  the  city  of  San  Diego. 

<  h)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  section,  the  terms 

construction"  and    treatment  works'  have 

Ihe  meanings  such  terms  have  under  section 

212  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 

Act 

111  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Administrator  to  make  grants  under 
this  section  for  fi.scal  years  beginning  after 
September  30.  1984.  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary 

NACO.  ARIZONA 

Sei'  29  lai  For  purpo.ses  of  protecting  the 
economy,  public  health,  environment,  and 
.surface  and  ground  water  of  the  community 
of  Naco.  .Arizona,  which  are  in  danger  and 
are  being  polluted  by  raw  ,sewage  emanating 
from  the  community  of  Naco,  Sonora. 
Mexico,  upon  application  of  Ihe  city  of 
Naco  Arizona,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (hereinafter 
m  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Adminis- 
trator") shall  make  grants  to  such  city  for 
construction  of  a  project  consisting  of  a 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  in  such  city 
lo  provide  primary  or  more  advanced  treat- 
ment of  not  less  than  150.000  gallons  of  un- 
treated sewage  emanating  from  the  city  of 
Naco.  Sonora.  Mexico. 

lb)  Any  treatment  works  for  which  a 
grant  is  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
constructed  in  accordance  with  plans  devel- 
oped by  the  city  of  Naco.  Arizona,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  to  meet  the 
construction  standards  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable if  such  treatment  works  were  being 
constructed  under  section  201  of  the  Feder- 
al Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

(ci  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  Ihe  treatment  works  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  at  full  Federal  ex- 
pense less  any  costs  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  as  a  result  of  agreements 
negotiated  with  Ihe  United  States, 

id)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 

construction"  and   "treatment  works"  have 

the  meanings  such  terms  have  under  section 

212  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 

Act. 

le)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Administrator  $2,000,000  lo  make 
grants  under  this  section  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1984, 

LIMITATION  ON  DISCHARGE  OF  RAW  SEWAGE 

Sec.  30.  (a)  After  March  15.  1986.  the  City 
of  New  "Vork  shall  not  discharge  raw  sewage 
into  navigable  waters  in  an  amount  which  is 
greater  for  any  30-dr.y  period  than  an 
amount  equal  to  30  times  the  average  daily 
di.scharge  of  raw  .sewage  by  the  city  of  New 
York  during  the  12-month  period  preceding 
March  15,  1986  (as  determined  by  the  Ad- 


ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency),  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section, 

(b)  In  the  event  of  any  significant  inter- 
ruption in  the  operation  of  a  wastewater 
treatment  plant  which  is  operated  by  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  may 
waive  the  limitations  of  subsection  (a),  but 
only  to  such  extent  and  for  such  limited 
period  of  time  as  may  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  such  city  to  resume  such  operation. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protedtion  Agency  shall  undertalie  meas- 
ures, including  modifications  of  schedules  of 
compliance,  to  reduce  and  eliminate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  the  discharge  of 
raw  sewage  by  the  city  of  New  York  taking 
into  account  any  increase  in  the  authoriza- 
tion for  grants  for  construction  of  treat- 
ment works  made  by  this  Act  and  standards 
and  practices  which  are  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  that  water  quality  which  as- 
sures protection  of  public  water  supplies, 
protection  of  the  public  health,  and  the  pro- 
tection and  propagation  of  a  balanced  indig- 
enous population  of  shellfish,  fish,  and  wild- 
life, and  allows  recreational  activities,  in 
and  on  the  water, 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY 

Sec,  31.  The  Okolona  Sewer  Construction 
District,  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  shall 
be  permitted  to  operate  the  Okolona  Sewer 
Construction  District  Treatment  Works  and 
shall  not  be  required  to  use  any  other  facili- 
ty for  wastewater  treatment,  until  such  time 
as  the  West  County  Wastewater  Treatment 
Plant,  Jefferson  County.  Kentucky,  is  com- 
pleted. The  Administrator  shall  issue  a 
permit  under  section  402  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Sec.  32.  The  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  grants  to  the  Metro- 
politan District  Commission,  Massachusetts, 
for  a  project  to  undertake  emergency  im- 
provements at  the  Deer  Island  Waste  Water 
Treatment  Plant  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
The  Federal  share  of  such  project  shall  not 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
such  improvements.  There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
$10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1985,  1986.  and  1987. 

OAKWOOD  BEACH  AND  RED  HOOK  PROJECTS.  NEW 
YORK 

Sec.  33.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
the  Administrator  of  the  E^nvironmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  pay.  to  the  extent 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  Federal  share  of  other 
project  coEts.  all  expenses  for  the  relocation 
of  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  natural 
gas  with  respect  to  the  entire  wastewater 
treatment  works  known  as  the  Oakwood 
Beach  (EPA  Grant  Numt>ered  360392)  and 
Red  Hoolt  (EPA  Grant  Numbered  360394) 
projects.  New  York.  There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  Sepitember  30.  1984,  not  to  exceed 
$9,000,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

CHIPPEWA  TOWNSHIP,  PENNS'VXVANIA 

Sec.  34.  In  order  to  protect  the  public 
health,  environment,  and  water  quality  en- 
dangered by  the  destruction  of  the  Chippe- 
wa Township.  Pennsylvania,  sewage  treat- 
ment facility  and  the  resultant  raw  sewage 
discharge  into  Brady's  Run,  Pennsylvania, 
the    administrator    of    the    Environmental 


Protection  Agency  is  directed  to  undertake 
such  measures  as  may  be  nece.ssary  (includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  removal  of  accumulat- 
ed raw  sewage)  to  restore  the  quality  of  the 
waters  adversely  affected  by  such  discharge. 

STUDY  OF  REGULATION  OF  DE  MINIMIS 
DISCHARGES 

Sec,  35.  The  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  shall  study 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  eliminat- 
ing the  regulation  of  discharges  of  pollut- 
ants into  the  navigable  waters  in  amounts 
which,  in  terms  of  volume,  concentration, 
and  type  of  pollutant,  are  not  significant. 
The  Administrator  shall  submit  a  report  of 
such  study  along  with  recommendations  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

STUDY  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  INNOVATIVE  AND 
ALTERNATIVE  PROCESSES  AND  TECHNIQUES 

Sec  36,'"  The  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  shall  study 
the  effectiveness  on  waste  treatment  of  in- 
novative and  alternative  wastewater  treat- 
ment processes  and  techniques  referred  to 
in  section  201(g)(5)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  which  have  been  uti- 
lized in  treatment  works  constructed  under 
such  Act.  In  conducting  such  study,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  compile  information,  by 
State,  on  the  types  of  such  processes  and 
techniques  utilized,  on  the  number  of  facili- 
ties constructed  with  such  processes  and 
techniques,  and  a  description  of  such  proc- 
esses and  techniques  which  have  not  per- 
formed to  design  standards.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  also  determine  which  States 
have  not  obligated  the  full  amount  set  aside 
under  section  205(i)  of  such  Act  for  such 
processes  and  techniques  and  the  reason  for 
each  such  State's  failure  to  make  such  obli- 
gations. The  Administrator  shall  submit  a 
report  of  such  study  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  along 
with  recommendations  for  providing  more 
effective  incentives  for  innovative  and  alter- 
native wastewater  treatment  processes  and 
techniques, 

WATER  QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT  STUDY 

Sec.  37.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  study 
the  water  quality  improvements  which  have 
been  achieved  by  application  of  best  avail- 
able technology  economically  achievable 
pursuant  to  section  301(b)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  Such  study 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  effectiveness  of.  and  the  costs 
and  benefits  associated  with,  application  of 
best  available  technology  economically 
achievable  pursuant  to  such  section  and  an 
analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  water 
quality  program  under  such  Act  and  meth- 
ods of  improving  such  program,  including 
site  specific  levels  of  treatment  which  will 
achieve  the  water  quality  goals  of  such  Act 
in  a  cost-effective  manner. 

(b)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  a  report  on  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  under  sutjsection  (a)  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  improving 
the  water  quality  program  and  its  effective- 
ness to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives and   the  Committee   on   Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 

STUDY  OF  TESTING  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  38.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall 
study  the  testing  procedures  for  analysis  of 
pollutants  established  under  section  304(h) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Such  study  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  an  analysis  of  the  adequacy  and  stand- 
ardization of  such  procedures.  In  conducting 
the  analysis  of  the  standardization  of  such 
procedures,  the  Administrator  shall  consid- 
er the  extent  to  which  such  procedures  are 
consistent  with  comparable  procedures  es- 
tablished under  other  Federal  laws. 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Admini,strator 
shall  submit  a  report  on  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  under  this  subsection,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  modifying 
the  lest  procedures  referred  to  in  paragraph 
il)  lo  improve  their  effectiveness,  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Biennially  after  the  date  of  submission 
of  the  report  under  subsection  (a),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  a  state-of-the-art 
review  of  the  test  procedures  for  the  analy- 
sis of  pollutants  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  ihe 
adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  such  proce- 
dures and  shall,  based  on  the  results  of  such 
review,  submit  to  the  committees  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)t2)  recommendations  for 
modifying  such  procedures  to  improve  their 
effectiveness. 

STUDY  OF  PRETREATMENT  OF  TOXIC  POLLUTANTS 

Sec  39.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall 
study— 

( 1 )  the  adequacy  of  data  on  environmental 
impacts  of  toxic  industrial  pollutants  dis- 
charged through  publicly  owTied  treatment 
works; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  secondary  treat- 
ment at  publicly  owned  treatment  works  re- 
moves toxic  pollutants; 

(3)  the  capability  of  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  to  revise  pretreatment  require- 
ments under  section  307(b)(1)  of  the  Feder- 
al Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 

(4)  po.ssible  alternative  regulatory  strate- 
gies for  protecting  the  operations  of  public- 
ly owned  treatment  works  from  industrial 
discharges,  including  an  evaluation  of  the 
extent  to  which  each  such  strategy  identi- 
fied may  be  expected  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
this  Act:  and 

(5)  the  adequacy  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  resources  to  establish,  implement,  and 
enforce  multiple  pretreatment  limits  for 
toxic  pollutants  for  each  alternative  strate- 
gy identified  in  paragraph  (4). 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  submit  a  report  on  the  results  of 
such  study  along  with  recommendations  for 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  pretreatment 
requirements  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 

SULFIDE  CORROSION  STUDY 

Sec  40.  (a)  In  order  to  protect  the  Federal 
and  other  investment  in  treatment  works, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
F»rotection  Agency  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  problem  of  the  corrosive  effects  of  sul- 
fides in  collection  and  treatment  systems. 
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the  extent  to  which  the  uniform  imposition 
of  categorical  pretreatmt'nt  standards  will 
exacerbate  this  problem,  and  I  he  range  of 
available  options  to  deal  with  the  effects. 

lb)  The  study  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  conducted  in  consultation  with  ihi- 
Los  Angeles  City  and  County  sanitation 
aKencies  which  have  observed  examples  of 
corrosion,  probably  caused  by  sulfides  The 
Administrator  .shall  submit  a  report  on  the 
results  of  the  study,  together  with  recom 
mendatiorvs  for  measures  to  reduce  the  cor 
rosion  of  treatment  works,  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  uf 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com 
mitte*  on  Environment  and  F»ublic  Works  of 
the  Senate  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  There  is  authorized 
to  b<!  appropriated  $2,000,000  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  for  fiscal  years  beninnint; 
after  September  30.  1984 

DISCHARGES  INTO  MARINE  WATERS 

Sec  41.  'a I  Section  301ihM'2)of  the  Feder 
al  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  such  modified  requirement., 
will  not  interfere  and  irusertinK  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  the  discharge  of  pol 
lutants  in  accordance  with  such  modified  re 
Quirements  will  not  interfere,  alone  or  in 
combination  with  pollutants  from  other 
.sources,  ". 

(b)  Section  301ihi(3)  of  the  Federal  Watt-r 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  insert 
ing  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  and  the  scope  of  such  mon 
itoring  is  limited  to  include  only  those  .scien 
tific  investigations  which  are  neee.s.sar>  to 
study  the  effects  of  the  proposed  dl^• 
charge." 

<c)  Section  301(h)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  redes 
ignating  paragraphs  (6)  and  i7i  is  para 
graphs  (7)  and  (8>.  respectuely,  and  by  in 
serting  after  paragraph  i5>  the  following 
new  paragraph 

(6)  In  the  case  of  any  treatment  works 
serving  a  population  of  50.000  or  more,  with 
respect  to  any  toxic  pollutant  introduced 
into  such  works  by  an  industrial  discharger 
for  which  pollutant  there  is  no  applicable 
pretreatment  requirement  in  effect,  the  ap 
plicant  has  in  effect  a  pretreatment  pro 
grain  which,  in  combination  with  the  treat 
ment  of  discharges  from  such  works,  re 
moves  the  same  amount  of  such  pollutant 
as  would  be  removed  if  such  works  were  to 
apply  secondary  treatment  to  discharges 
and  if  such  works  had  no  pretreatment  pro 
gram  with  respect  to  such  pollutant. 

Id)  Section  30Mw  ol  the  Feder.il  Writer 
Pollution  Control  Act  i-.  amended  b\  ^tnkiiiL: 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8i 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  ibi  of  this 
section)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi 
colon  and  by  adding  after  paragraph  iSi  las 
so  redesignated)  the  rollowing  new  para 
graph: 

■■(9)  no  effluent  will  be  discharged  from 
such  works  which  does  not  receive  primary 
treatment  by  screening,  sedimentation,  and 
skimming,  and  treatment  for  disinfection 
where  necessary,  and  which  does  not  meet 
the  criteria  established  under  section 
304(a)(1)  after  initial  mixing  in  the  waters 
surrounding  or  adjacent  to  the  point  at 
which  such  effluent  is  discharged:  and"  lei 
Section  301(h)  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUu 
tion  Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "For  the  purposes  of 
this  .subsection,  the  phrase  the  discharge  of 
any  pollutant  into  marine  waters'  refers  to  a 
discharge  into  deep  waters  of  the  territorial 
sea  or  the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone." 


(f)  Sc'ction  301(h)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para 
graph 

ilOi  in  the  case  of  any  treatment  works 
.serving  a  population  of  50.000  or  more,  with 
respect  to  any  toxic  pollutant  introduced 
into  such  works  by  an  industrial  discharger 
for  which  pollutant  there  is  an  applicable 
pretreatment  requirement  in  effect,  the  Ad 
ministrator  shall  grant  to  the  applicant  re- 
moval credits  to  reflect  the  consistent  re- 
moval of  that  pollutant  achieved  by  the 
treatment  works,  provided  that  the  follow 
iiig  criteria  are  met: 

lA)  there  exists  an  effluent  limitation  on 
the  treatment  works  for  the  pollutant  and 
the  revi.scd  requirement  will  not  result  in 
the  effluent  violating  such  effluent  limita- 
tion.-.. 

iBi  the  revused  requirement  will  not 
result  in  interference  with  the  method  of 
disposal  or  reii.se  of  sludge  from  the  treat- 
ment works. 

iCi  the  revi.sed  requirement  will  not 
result  in  a  pollutant  interfering  with  the  op- 
eration of  such  treatment  works,  and 

iDi  all  other  criteria  of  this  subsection 
are  met 

'gi  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  person  whose  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  under  section  SOKhiof  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  has 
been  tentatuely  or  finally  approved  by  the 
Administrator  on  or  before  the  date  of  en 
actmeni  of  this  Act 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WATER  fcllAI-ITY  IN  ESTUARIES 

Sec  42  Title  III  of  tht  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  al 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 

ESTUARIES 

Sec  320  'ax  1 )  In  any  case  where  the  Ad 
ministrator  determines  that  the  attainment 
or  maintenance  of  that  water  quality  in  an 
■  •stuary  which  a.ssures  protection  of  public 
water  supplies  and  the  protection  and  prop 
agatiori  of  a  balanced,  indigenous  populaton 
of  shellfish,  fish,  and  wildlife,  and  allows 
recreational  activities,  in  and  on  the  water, 
requires  the  control  of  point  and  nonpoinl 
sources  of  pollution  in  more  than  one  State, 
the  Administrator  shall  convene  a  managi'- 
ment  conference  The  members  of  such  con 
ference  shall  include  the  Administrator,  a 
representative  of  each  of  those  Stales  which 
are  located,  m  whole  or  in  part,  within  the 
estuarine  zone  of  the  estuary  for  which  the 
conference  is  convened,  a  representative  of 
each  interested  Federal  agency  as  deter- 
mined appropriate  by  the  Administrator,  a 
representative  of  any  interstate  agency 
having  jurisdiction  over  all  or  a  significant 
part  of  the  estuary,  and  representatives  of 
local  governments  within  the  estuarine  zone 
as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Administra- 
tor In  any  case  in  which  an  interstate 
agency  has  jurisdiction  over  all  or  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  estuary,  such  agency  shall 
be  the  lead  agency  for  purpo.ses  of  carrying 
out  this  section.  The  Administrator  shall 
give  priority  consideration  under  this  .sec 
tion  to  Long  Island  Sound;  Buzzards  Bay. 
Massachusetts:  and  Delaware  Bay,  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey 

i2i  In  any  case  in  which  a  boundary  be- 
tween two  States  passes  through  an  estuary 
and  such  boundary  is  disputed  and  is  the 
subject  of  an  action  in  any  court,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  not  convene  a  manage- 
ment conference  with  respect  to  such  estu- 
ary before  a  final  adjudication  has  been 
made  of  such  dispute. 


•(b)  The  purposes  of  any  management 
conference  convened  with  respect  to  an  es- 
tuary under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 

•11)  to  develop  a  comprehensive  master 
plan  for  such  estuary; 

(2)  to  coordinate  the  implementation  of 
the  master  plan  by  the  States  participating 
in  the  conference; 

i3)  to  recommend  priority  corrective  ac- 
tions and  compliance  schedules  to  address 
point  and  nonpoinl  sources  of  pollution 
posing  the  most  serious  problems;  and 

i4i  to  monitor  the  estuary  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  actions  taken  pursuant 
to  the  master  plan. 

■(c)  The  master  plan  developed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (b)  may  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to  any  of  the 
following  standards  and  practices  which  are 
necessary  tor  the  attainment  or  mainte- 
nance ol  that  water  quality  which  assures 
protection  of  public  water  supplies  and  the 
protection  and  propagation  of  a  balanced, 
indigenous  population  of  shellfish,  fish,  and 
wildlife,  and  allows  recreational  activities,  in 
and  on  the  water: 

il)  development  of  water  quality  stand- 
ards for  waters  within  the  estuarine  zone; 

•12)  development  of  toxicity-based  stand- 
ards for  toxic  pollutants; 

(3 1  development  of  water  quality  based 
effluent  standards  for  significant  point 
.sources  of  pollution;  and 

■i4)  development  of  best  management 
practirt's  lo  control  nonpoinl  sources  of  pol- 
lution. 

Id)  A  management  conference  convened 
under  this  section  shall  be  convened  for  at 
least  five  years.  Such  conference  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Administrator,  and  if  termi- 
nated after  the  initial  five-year  period,  may 
be  reconvened  by  the  Administrator  after 
any  time  thereafter,  as  may  be  necessary  lo 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

lei  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  terms 
e.stuary'  and  estuarine  zone'  have  the 
meanings  such  terms  have  in  section 
104in"4)  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  term 
estuarine  zone'  shall  also  include  the  estua- 
rine basin  or  estuarine  watershed,  consisting 
of  the  estuary  and  all  tributaries  that  are 
within  that  basin  or  watershed. 

if»  The  administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  interstate  agen- 
cies participating  in  a  management  confer- 
ence which  has  adopted  a  comprehensive 
master  plan  pursuant  to  this  section  for  the 
estuary  which  is  the  subject  of  such  confer- 
ence. The  amount  of  the  grants  to  any  Stale 
or  interstate  agency  for  a  fiscal  year  shall, 
subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts,  be  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  that  State's  or  agency's  cost  of 
implementing  the  master  plan  for  such 
fiscal  year.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subsection  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984;  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985;  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986;  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987:  and  not  to 
exceed  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

•ig)  There  is  authorized  lo  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administrator  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1984.  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  September  30.  1986.  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  and  September  30,  1988, 
for- 


••(1)  expenses  related  to  the  administra- 
tion of  management  conferences  under  this 
section; 

"(2)  grants  to  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agencies,  interstate  agencies,  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, organizations,  and  Individuals  for  re- 
search, surveys,  studies,  and  modeling  and 
other  technical  work  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopmenl  of  a  comprehensive  master  plan 
under  this  section;  and 

(3)  monitoring  the  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  master  plan  by  the  manage- 
ment conference  or  by  the  Administrator  in 
any  case  in  which  the  conference  has  been 
terminated.". 

CHESAPEAKt  AND  NARRACANSETT  BATS;  NFW 
YORK  AMD  NEW  JERSEY  HARBORS:  GREAT 
LAKES  STUDY 

Sec.  43.  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  tlwreof  the  following  new  sections: 

"CHESAPEAKE  AND  NARRACANSETT  BAYS 

Sec.  lit.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  shall 
continue  the  Chesapeake  Bay  program  and 
shall  establish  and  maintain  in  the  Environ- 
mental F>rotection  Agency  an  office,  divi- 
sion, or  branch  of  Chesapeake  Bay  Pro- 
grams to— 

(A)  coUpct  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
information  pertaining  to  the  environmen- 
tal quality  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  (herein- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
Bay); 

•(B)  coordinate  Federal  and  State  efforts 
to  improve  the  water  quality  of  the  Bay; 

"(C)  determine  the  impact  of  sediment 
deposition  in  the  Bay  and  identify  the 
sources,  rates,  routes,  and  distribution  pat- 
terns of  such  sediment  deposition;  and 

•(D)  determine  the  impact  of  natural  and 
man-induced  environmental  changes  on  the 
living  resources  of  the  Bay  and  the  relation- 
ships among  such  changes,  with  particular 
emphasis  olaced  on  the  impact  of  pollutant/ 
loadings  of  nutrients,  chlorine,  acid  precipi- 
tation, dissolved  oxygen,  and  toxic  pollut- 
ants, including  organic  chemicals  and  heavy 
metals,  and  with  special  attention  given  to 
the  impact  of  such  changes  on  striped  bass, 

"(2)(A)  The  Administrator  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  a  State  affected  by 
the  interstate  management  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  program 
(hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  plan'),  make  a  grant  for  the  purpose  of 
implementing  the  management  mechanisms 
contained  in  the  plan  if  such  State  has, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  approved  and  conunitted  to 
implement  all  or  substantially  all  aspects  of 
the  plan.  Payments  for  such  purpose  may 
be  made  to  the  States  as  hereinafter  provid- 
ed, subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Administrator  considers  appropriate. 

"(B)  A  Btate  or  combination  of  States, 
may  elect  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of 
this  paragraph  by  submitting  to  the  Admin- 
istrator a  plan  Including  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  abatement  actions  proposed  to  be 
taken  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  such  proposal  is  con- 
sistent with  the  national  policies  set  forth 
in  section  101(a)  of  this  Act  and  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  achievement  of  the  national  goals 
set  forth  In  section  101(a)  of  this  Act,  he 
shall  approve  such  proposal  and  shall  fi- 
nance the  costs  of  implementing  segments 
of  such  proposal:  except  that  Federal  grants 
under  thia  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  implementing  the 
plan  in  any  fiscal  year  and  shall  be  made  on 


condition  that  non-Federal  sources  provide 
the  remainder  of  the  cost  of  implementing 
the  plan  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(C)  Administrative  costs  in  the  form  of 
salaries,  overhead,  or  indirect  costs  for  serv- 
ices provided  and  charged  against  programs 
or  projects  supported  by  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
in  smy  one  fiscal  year  10  per  centum  of  the 
annual  Federal  grant  made  to  a  State  under 
this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Any  Stale  or  combination  of  States 
that  receives  a  grant  under  paragraph  (2) 
shall,  within  18  months  after  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  grant  and  biennially  thereaf- 
ter, report  lo  the  Administrator  on  the 
progress  made  in  implementing  the  inter- 
state management  plan  developed  pursuant 
to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  program.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  transmit  each  such  report 
along  with  the  comments  of  the  Administra- 
tor on  such  report  to  Congress. 

•"(bXl)  The  Administrator  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  an  affected  Stale 
and  after  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  other  inter- 
ested persons,  make  a  grant  for  purposes  of 
assessing  the  principal  factors  having  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  environmental  quality  of 
the  Narrangansett  Bay  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  Bay),  as  per- 
ceived by  both  scientists  and  users,  in  con- 
junction with  developing  and  implementing 
a  management  program  to  improve  the 
Bay's  water  quality.  Payments  for  such  pur- 
poses may  be  made  to  the  Stales  as  herein- 
after provided,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  considers 
appropriate.  Federal  grants  under  this  para- 
graph shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  implementing  the  plan  in  any  fiscal 
year  and  shall  be  made  on  condition  that 
non-Federal  sources  provide  the  remainder 
of  the  cost  of  implementing  the  plan  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

■"(2)  A  State  may  elect  to  avail  itself  of  the 
benefits  of  this  subsection  by  submitting  to 
the  Administrator  a  full  and  complete  de- 
scription of  the  program  it  proposes  lo  es- 
tablish and  administer  under  Stale  law.  The 
Administrator  shall  approve  each  such  sub- 
mitted program,  within  three  months  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  program,  if  the  applicant  dem- 
onstrates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator that  the  applicant  will— 

'•(A)  establish  a  committee  of  representa- 
tives from  various  units  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  research  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  concerned  groups 
and  individuals  on  the  Bay  to  provide  advice 
on  the  design  and  implementation  of  a  man- 
agement program  and  to  coordinate  commu- 
nication on  issues  affecting  the  Bay's  water 
quality: 

"(B)  review  and  coordinate  Federal  and 
State  water  pollution  abatement  efforts 
that  will  most  efficiently  address  those  prin- 
cipal factors  having  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
Bay's  water  quality;  and 

"'(C)  undertake,  subsequent  to  an  analysis 
of  all  environmental  sampling  data  present- 
ly being  collected  on  the  Narragansett  Bay, 
methods  for  improving  such  data  collection, 
particularly  with  respect  to  toxic  pollutants, 
establish  a  continuing  capacity  for  collect- 
ing, storing,  analyzing  and  disseminating 
such  data:  institute  a  sampling  program 
where  deficiencies  are  found  lo  exist  in 
present  sampling  programs:  and  develop 
and,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  implement  manage- 
ment practices  and  measures  ( including  land 
use  requirements)  to  reduce  to  the  greatest 


extent  feasible  pollutant  loadings  in  the 
Bay  and  lo  improve  the  Bay's  water  quality. 

••(3)  Any  Stale  that  avails  itself  of  the 
benefits  of  this  subsection  shall,  not  later 
than  two  years  after  receipt  of  a  Federal 
grant  under  this  subsection  and  annually 
thereafter,  report  to  the  Administrator  on 
progress  made  in  implementing  a  manage- 
ment program  to  improve  the  water  quality 
of  Narragansett  Bay. 

••(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  following  sums,  lo  remain 
available  until  expended,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section: 

••(1)  $3,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1985. 
September  30,  1986,  September  30,  1987,  and 
September  30,  1988  to  carry  out  subsection 
(a)(1); 

••(2)  $10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1985, 
September  30,  1986,  September  30,  1987,  and 
September  30,  1988  for  grants  to  States 
under  subsection  (a)(2);  and 

■•(3)  $1,500,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1985, 
September  30,  1986,  September  30,  1987,  and 
September  30.  1988  lo  carry  out  subsection 
(b). 

new  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY  HARBOR  AREA 

•Sec.  118.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  shall— 

••(A)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
information  pertaining  to  the  environmen- 
tal quality  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
area  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  the  Harbor); 

•(B)  coordinate  Federal  and  State  efforts 
lo  improve  the  water  quality  of  the  Harbor: 
and 

••(C)  determine  the  impact  of  natural  and 
man-induced  environmental  changes  on  the 
living  resources  of  the  Harbor  and  on  adja- 
cent coastal  areas  and  the  relationships 
among  such  changes,  with  particular  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  impact  of  pollutant 
loadings  of  sewage,  dissolved  oxygen,  and 
toxic  pollutants,  including,  organic  chemi- 
cals and  heavy  metals. 

""(2)(A)  The  Administrator  shall,  al  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  a  Stale  affected  by 
any  interstate  management  plan  relating  to 
the  Harbor  development  pursuant  to  section 
319  of  this  Act  (hereinafter  in  this  subsec- 
tion referred  lo  as  the  plan"),  make  a  grant 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  the  man- 
agement mechanisms  contained  in  the  plan 
in  accordance  with  such  section, 

"(B)  An  affected  Stale  or  combination  of 
Slates  may,  in  addition,  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  plan  including  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  abatement  actions  proposed  to 
be  taken  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  If  the 
Administrator  finds  that  such  proposal  is 
consistent  with  the  national  policies  set 
forth  in  section  101(a)  of  this  Act  and  will 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the  na- 
tional goals  set  forth  in  section  lOUa)  of 
this  Act,  he  shall  approve  such  proposal  and 
shall  finance  the  costs  of  implementing  seg- 
ments of  such  proposal;  except  that  Federal 
grants  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  imple- 
menting the  plan  in  any  fiscal  year  and 
shall  be  made  on  condition  that  non-Federal 
sources  provide  the  remainder  of  the  cost  of 
implementing  the  plan  during  such  fiscal 
year. 

••(C)  Administration  costs  in  the  form  of 
salaries,  overhead,  or  indirect  costs  for  serv- 
ices provided  and  charged  against  programs 
or  projects  supported  by  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
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in  any  one  fiscal  year  10  per  centum  of  the 
annual  Federal  grant  made  to  a  State  under 
this  paragraph. 

■(3)  Any  State  or  combination  of  States 
that  receives  a  grant  under  section  319  of 
this  Act  or  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(2)  shall,  within  18  months  after  the  date  of 
receipt  of  such  grant  and  biennially  thertaf 
ter.  report  to  the  Administrator  on  the 
progress  made  in  implementing  the  plan  de 
veloped  pursuant  to  section  319  or  subpara 
graph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2).  The  Admmistra 
tor  shall  transmit  each  such  report  along 
with  the  comments  of  the  Administrator  on 
such  report  to  Congress. 

■•(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  Septemtier  30.  1985, 
September  30.  1986.  September  30.  1987.  and 
September  30.  1988  to  carry  out  sub.section 
(ai  of  this  section. 

"GREAT  LAKES  CONSUMPTIVE  USES  STUDY 

'Sec.  U9.  <a)  In  recognition  of  the  serious 
impacts  that  are  expected  to  occur  to  the 
Great  Lakes  environment  as  a  result  of  a 
projected  fivefold  increase  in  consumption 
of  Great  Lakes  water,  including  loss  of  wet 
lands  and  reduction  of  fish  spawning  and 
habitat  areas,  as  well  as  .serious  economic 
losses  to  vital  Great  Lakes  industries,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  national  goal  to  provide 
environmental  protection  and  preservation 
of  our  natural  resources  while  allowing  for 
continued  economic  growth,  the  Administra- 
tor, in  cooperation  with  other  interested  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  United  States  and  the  eight  Great 
Lakes  Slates  and  their  political  subdivisions. 
IS  authorized  to  conduct  a  study  of  control 
measures  which  can  be  implemented  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  Great  Lakes  water 
consumed  without  adversely  affecting  pro 
jected  economic  growth  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region. 

■(b)  The  study  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  both  existing 
and  new  technology  which  is  likely  to  be 
feasible  in  the  foreseeable  future  and  shall 
at  a  minimum  include  the  following: 

■(DA  review  of  the  methodologies  u.sed  to 
forecast  Great  Lakes  consumptive  uses,  in- 
cluding an  analysis  of  the  sensitivity  of  key 
variables  affecting  such  uses; 

•■(2)  an  analysis  of  the  affect  that  enforce 
ment  of  other  sections  of  this  Act  relating 
to  thermal  discharges  has  had  on  consump- 
tion of  Great  Lakes  water: 

■■(3)  an  analysis  of  the  affect  of  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  national  policy  objectives  on 
consumptive  uses  of  Great  Lakes  water  u.sed 
in  manufacturing: 

■(4)  an  analysis  of  the  economic  affects  on 
a  consuming  industry  and  other  Great 
Lakes  interests  associated  with  a  particular 
consumptive  use  control  strategy: 

•■(5)  an  analysis  of  associated  environmen- 
tal impacts,  both  singularly  and  in  combina- 
tion with  other  consumptive  use  control 
strategies:  and 

■■(6)  a  summary  discussion  containing  rec- 
ommendations for  methods  of  controlling 
consumptive  uses  which  methods  maximize 
benefits  to  the  Great  Lakes  ecosystem  and 
also  provide  for  continued  full  economic 
growth  for  consuming  industries  as  well  as 
other  industries  which  depend  on  the  u.se  of 
Great  Lakes  water. 

••(c)  There  is  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984,  $4,500,000  to  carry  out  this  Act 
Sums  appropriated  under  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

•■(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'Great  Lakes  States'  means  Minnesota.  Wis- 


consin.   Illinois.    Ohio.    Michigan.    Indiana. 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  ". 

APPLICATION  FOR  OCEAN  DISCHARGE 
MODIFICATIONS 

Sec.  44.  Section  301(j)<l)(A)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Polluton  control  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  the  follow- 
ing ■.  except  that  a  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  which  before  December  31. 
1982.  had  a  contractual  arrangement  to  u.se 
a  portion  of  the  capacity  of  an  ocean  outfall 
operated  by  another  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  which  has  applied  for  or  re- 
ceived a  modification  under  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section,  may  apply  for  a  modification 
of  subsection  (h)  in  its  own  right  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Water  Quality  Renewal  Act  of 
1984   . 

GREAT  LAKES  INTERNATIONAL  COORDINATION 
OFFICE 

Sec  45.  (ax  1  >  The  Congress  finds  that  — 

I  A)  the  Great  Lakes  are  a  valuable  nation- 
al resource,  continuously  .serving  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  as  an 
important  source  of  food,  fresh  water,  recre- 
ation, beauty,  and  enjoyment: 

(B)  the  United  Stales  should  seek  to 
attain  the  goals  embodied  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1978 
with  particular  emphasis  on  goals  related  to 
toxic  pollutants:  and 

(C>  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(hereinafter  in  this  .section  referred  to  as 
the  Agency^i  should  take  the  lead  in  the 
effort  to  meet  those  goals,  working  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local 
authorities 

(2i  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  .section  to 
achieve  the  goals  embodied  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1978 
through  improved  organization  and  defini- 
tion of  mission  on  the  part  of  the  agency, 
funding  of  Stale  grants  for  pollution  control 
in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  and  improved  ac- 
countability for  implementation  of  such 
agreement. 

(bid)  The  Great  l^kes  National  Program 
Office  of  the  Agency  is  hereby  designated  as 
the  Great  Lakes  International  Coordination 
Office  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  Office  ).  The  head  of  the  Office 
shall  al.so  .serve  as  principal  liai.son  person 
on  Great  Lakes  matters  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission.  United  States  and 
Canada  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the    Commission^). 

<2)  The  Office  shall- 

(A)  develop  and  implement  specific  action 
plans  to  carry  out  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Great  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Agreement  of  1978: 

(B)  coordinate  actions  of  the  Agency  (in- 
cluding actions  by  headquarters  and  region- 
al offices  thereof)  aimed  at  improving  Great 
Lakes  water  quality: 

(C)  coordinate  actions  of  the  Agency  with 
the  actions  of  other  Federal  agencies  and 
State  and  local  authorities,  so  as  to  insure 
the  input  of  those  agencies  and  authorities 
In  developing  water  quality  strategies  and 
obtain  the  support  of  those  agencies  and  au- 
thorities in  achieving  the  objectives  of  such 
agreement. 

(D)  establish  a  Great  Lakes  system-wide 
surveillance  network  to  monitor  the  water 
quality  of  the  Great  Lakes,  with  specific  em- 
phasis on  the  monitoring  of  toxic  pollut- 
ants: and 

(E)  .serve  as  the  liaison  with,  and  provide 
information  to.  the  Canadian  members  of 
the  Commission  and  the  Canadian  counter- 
part to  the  Agency. 


(3)  The  Administrator  of  the  agency  shall 
ensure  that  the  office  should  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  various  organizational 
elements  of  the  agency  involved  in  Great 
Lakes  activities  in  the  appropriate  State 
agencies  specifically  delineating— 

(A)  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each 
such  element  with  respect  to  the  Great 
Lakes: 

(B)  the  time  periods  for  carrying  out  such 
duties  and  responsibilities:  and 

(C)  the  resources  to  be  committed  to  such 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

(4)  The  Aaministrator  of  the  Agency 
shall,  in  the  Agency's  annual  budget  submis- 
sion to  Congress,  include  a  funding  request 
for  the  Office  as  a  separate  line  item. 

(c)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (b)  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying^ 
out  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Office  not  to  exceed— 

(A)  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986: 

(B)  $9,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987: 

(C)  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988: 

(D)  $11,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989:  and 

(E)  $12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
104(f)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  Such 
funds  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu 
of  any  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  section  104(u)  of  such  Act. 

(did)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  at  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
planned  efforts  to  be  pursued  in  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  for  implementing  the 
Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of 
1978.  The  assessment  shall  show  by  catego- 
ries (including  judicial  enforcement,  re- 
search. State  cooperative  efforts,  and  gener- 
al administration)  the  amounts  anticipated 
to  be  expended  on  Great  Lakes  Water  qual- 
ity initiatives  in  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the 
assessment  relates.  The  assessment  shall 
also  include  a  report  of  current  programs 
administered  by  other  Federal  agencies 
which  make  available  resources  to  Great 
Lakes  water  quality  efforts. 

(2)  Within  150  days  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  comprehensive 
report  which— 

(A)  describes  the  achievements  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  in  implementing  such 
agreement  and  shows  by  categories  (includ- 
ing judicial  enforcement,  research.  State 
coopertive  efforts,  and  general  administra- 
tion) the  amounts  expended  on  Great  Lakes 
water  quality  initiatives  in  such  preceding 
fiscal  year: 

(B)  describes  the  progress  made  in  such 
preceding  fiscal  year  in  implementing  the 
system  of  surveillance  of  the  water  quality 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  toxic  pollutants;  and 

(C)  describes  the  long-term  prospects  for 
improving  the  water  quality  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

LIMITATION  ON  PAYMENTS 

Sec  46.  No  payments  may  be  made  under 
this  Act  except  to  the  extent  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriation  Acts. 


H.R. 3678 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
—Page  305.  line  15:  Section  1224  ia  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the 
following: 


•'Such  principles,  standards  and  proce- 
dures shall  specifically  prohibit  any  Federal 
water  resources  agency  from  preparing,  or 
participating  in  the  preparation  of,  any  re- 
gional or  river  basin  plan  or  any  plan  for 
any  Federal  water  and  related  land  resource 
project  which  has  as  the  objective  the  trans- 
fer of  watar  from  the  Columbia  River  basin 


to  any  region  or  any  other  major  river  basin 
of  the  country.". 

—Page  289,  lines  6-7:  Strike  'the  rate  of  in- 
terest that  applied  at  the  time  the  project 
was  authorized."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof. 
"the  rate  of  interest  required  to  compute 
benefits  and  costs  for  new  water  resource 
projects.". 


H.R.  5798 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
—Page  28.  line  5,  strike  out  ■$1,170,000"  and 
in.serl  in  lieu  thereof  ■$269, 900'. 
—Page  28,  line  5,  strike  out  ■  $1,170,000'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$719,950". 
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HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1984 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  us  are  aware  that  Lloyd's  of  London 
is  the  insurance  center  of  the  world 
and  that  what  happens  there  can 
affect  all  of  us.  But  few  are  familiar 
with  what  Lloyd's  is  and  how  it  oper 
ates. 

I  have  noted  the  role  of  catalyst  for 
insurance  reform  played  by  an  Ameri- 
can   company— Alexander    &    Alexan- 
der, an  insurance  brokerage  firm  orga- 
nized in  Maryland  in  1922.  In  1982.  Al 
exander  &  Alexander  acquired  Alexan 
der  Howden.  a  London  insurance  firm, 
and   undertook   a   responsible   role   in 
the  British  business  world.  Their  ef 
forts  will  go  far  to  preserve  public  con- 
fidence   in    the    venerable    and    vital 
international    insurance    industry,    in- 
cluding Lloyd's  of  London. 

A  brief  account  by  Richard  E.  Slew- 
art,  a  former  New  York  Slate  insur- 
ance commissioner  and  a  former  presi 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  In 
surance  Commissioners,  and  entitled 
•'The  Lessons  of  Lloyd's,  "  appeared  in 
the  June  issue  of  Nation's  Business.  I 
ask  that  the  article  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Lessons  of  Lloyd's 
(By  Richard  E.  Stewart) 

Lloyd's  of  London  is  the  world's  most 
famous  and.  to  outsiders,  most  mysterious 
Insurance  market.  In  a  business  generally 
regarded  as  dull,  Lloyds  has  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation for  glamour  (insuring  Betty  Grables 
legs)  and  daring  (insuring  moon  shots). 

In  the  last  few  years  Lloyds  has  had  a  dif 
ferent  kind  of  publicity— exposures  of  funds 
diverted  and  profits  and  losses  hidden,  dis- 
grace of  respected  figures,  public  recrimina- 
tion. What  happens  al  Lloyd's— the  worlds 
largest  reinsurance  market— affects  all  of 
us.  because  reinsurance  is  the  way  expo- 
sures to  huge  property  or  liability  lo,ss  are 
spread  across  the  financial  resources  of  the 
world. 

Many  of  the  good  things  of  modem  life  re- 
quire huge  investments,  and  when  they  go 
wrong  they  cause  huge  damage.  Without  in- 
surance they  would  not  get  done.  Without 
reinsurance  they  would  not  get  insured. 

Alternatives  to  Lloyd's  exist  and  are  grow 
ing.  But  Lloyd's  is  still  so  big  and  so  central 
that  its  future  is  of  concern  to  economic  de- 
velopment and  commerce  everywhere. 

The  public  troubles  of  Lloyd's  began  when 
Alexander  &  Alexander,  a  large  and  public- 
ly held  American  broker,  bought  a  large 
Lloyd's  broker  and  underwriting  manager. 


Alexander  &  Alexander  conducted  routine 
audits  of  the  Lloyd's  broker  after  the  acqui- 
sition. The  audits  revealed  the  diversion  of 
funds  and  hiding  of  profits  and  losses— a  sad 
chapter  in  the  history  of  an  old  institution. 

Lloyd's  began  as  a  coffee  house  in  1648;  it 
IS  a  place,  not  a  company.  At  Lloyd's,  in  one 
vast  "underwriting  room."  brokers  carry  in- 
surance proposals  i  'slips  ")  around  the  floor 
to  hundreds  of  cubicles  (  iKJxes").  In  each 
box  sit  an  underwriter  and  his  a-ssistants. 

On  any  risk  of  consequence  or  difficulty, 
especially  when  .seeking  the  first  (  "lead") 
underwriter's  participation,  an  experienced 
broker  will  deal  face  to  face  with  an  under 
writer  recognized  as  an  expert  in  such  risks. 
If  the  lead  underwriter  accepts  a  portion, 
other  underwriters  will  be  inclined  to 
follow 

The  underwriter  at  Lloyds  accepts  risks 
on  behalf  of  syndicates  of  individuals 
'names).  Thus,  for  centuries.  Lloyds  has 
been  a  marketplace  with  three  partici- 
pants brokers,  underwriters  and  names. 
Until  quite  recently,  the  same  individual 
could  play  all  three  roles  and  could  also  own 
part  of  a  company  that  shared  m  the  risks. 
Rules  were  few.  Crucial  matters  were  gov 
erned  by  shared  understanding. 

It  could  not  last.  The  economic  recovery 
that  followed  World  War  II  generated  huge 
demands  for  insurance.  Lloyd's  premiums 
rose  from  $190  million  in  1946  to  $820  mil 
lion  in  1966  and  to  $5  5  billion  in  1980.  The 
number  of  names  grew.  too.  from  2,422  in 
1948  to  21,601  in  1982. 

Still  the  informality  of  the  club  persisted, 
and  with  it  the  assumption  that  everybody 
would  understand  how  things  were  done. 
Anyone  who  has  managed  a  business  with 
an  informal,  collegial  style  through  a  period 
of  rapid  growth  does  not  need  to  be  told 
what  was  around  the  corner. 

In  the  1970s  there  were  warning  signs. 
Lloyd's  was  a  victim  of  some  tattered  insur 
ance  scams,  generally  involving  skimming  of 
premiums  through  repeated  reinsurance 
transactions,  leaving  the  last  underwriter 
holding  the  bag  of  a  lot  of  risk  for  a  small 
premium 

In  the  late  1970s,  several  Lloyds  syndi 
cates  lost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  by 
guaranteeing  the  residual  value  of  main- 
frame computers  when  they  came  off  lease. 
It  was  a  silly  bet  against  International  Busi- 
ness Machines'  ability  to  make  its  own  prod- 
uct line  obsolete.  More  important,  it  was  a 
bet  against  one  of  Lloyd's  few  formal  and 
long-established  rules— no  financial  guaran- 
tees. Prom  those  two  episodes,  plus  others, 
the  Lloyd's  establishment  drew  the  accurate 
conclusion  that  the  club  style  and  mingled 
roles  of  the  old,  small  Lloyd's  might  no 
longer  suffice. 

In  1980.  a  respected  special  commission 
issued  the  so-called  Fisher  Report. 

Its  first  conclusion  was  that  Lloyd's 
needed  to  act  more  like  a  financial  institu- 
tion and  les.<^  like  a  place  that  once  served 
coffee.  That  led  to  Parliaments  creation  of 
the  Council  of  Lloyd"s.  most  of  whose  mem- 
bers actively  or  passively  participate  in  the 
Lloyd"s  market. 

A  second  conclusion  was  that  the  most  ob- 
vious potential  conflict,  the  common  control 


of  brokering  and  underwriting,  had  to  be 
solved  structurally  by  separating  the  two 
kinds  of  firms.  Parliament  also  enacted  that 
recommendation. 

The  Fisher  reforms  were  enacted  before 
the  disclosures  following  the  Alexander  & 
Alexander  audits.  Those  disclosures  were  of 
underwriters"  siphoning  profitable  premi- 
ums out  of  their  syndicates  and  into  reinsur- 
ers they  themselves  owned— abuses  of  trust 
and  of  outside  investors.  The  pre-Fisher  dis- 
closures had  been  of  abuses  of  common  con- 
trol of  brokers  and  underwriters. 

The  lessons  are  clear  and  quite  general. 
Growth  puts  more  stress  on  an  organization 
than  Its  insiders  feel  or  respond  to.  Han- 
dling other  people"s  money  imposes  severer 
duties  than  handling  one"s  own.  Place  temp- 
tation before  a  small  group  raised  to  resist  it 
and  they  probably  will;  at  the  very  least 
they  will  expel  from  their  club  those  who  do 
not.  Keep  adding  to  the  temptation  and  in- 
viting people  in,  and  eventually  some  will 
embrace  the  temptation. 

Lloyd's  has  learned  the  hard  way  that  it 
will  have  to  become  a  more  structured  insti- 
tution with  more  explicit  rules,  more  disclo- 
sure and  more  independent  regulation. 

Does  that  mean  it's  over  for  Lloyd's?  Not 
at  all.  What  made  Lloyds  great  was  inven- 
tiveness, the  spirit  of  risk  taking,  the  effi- 
ciency of  spreading  risk  from  a  single  place 
and  the  efficiency  of  professionals'  conduct- 
ing difficult  transactions  face  to  face.  AJl 
tho.se  good  things  can  still  be  done  with  a 
rulebook  expressing  in  print  what  was  once 
a  code  of  honor  carried  only  in  the  heart.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  KATIE  HALL 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1984 

m  Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  and  today  I  was  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  my  family.  Had  I  been 
able  to  be  present  I  would  have  voted 
the  following  yvay  on  the  votes  record- 
ed: 

Rollcall  No.  227.  •yea." 

RoUcall  No.  228.  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  229.  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  230.  "nay." 

Rollcall  No.  231.  "yea.  " 

Thank  you  for  your  understanding 
and  assistance.* 


MARC  MILES  BACKS  A  PRICE 
RULE  FOR  MONETARY  POLICY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brilliant 
young  economist,  Marc  Miles  of  H.C. 


This  "bullei  "  iymbol  idcniifies  siaiements  or  insertions  which  are  noi  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


June  13,  im 

Wainwright  in  Boston,  MA,  has  re- 
cently published  a  lucid  account  on 
why  monetarism  failed  to  provide  the 
economic  stability  that  was  promised 
by  its  proponents.  In  this  important 
new  book,  "Beyond  Monetarism,"  Pro- 
fessor Miles  ably  focuses  on  the  most 
pressing  issues  of  the  1980's— finding 
realistic  alternative  policies  for  price 
stability.  It  is  essential  reading  for  pol- 
icymakers, business  leaders,  and 
indeed  all  Americans  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  our  econo- 
my. 

I  comrtiend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing review  of  Professor  Miles'  book 
by  Davis  Warsh  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
and  urge  them  to  support  long  over- 
due efforts  to  revise  our  domestic  and 
international  monetary  systems. 

The  book  review  follows: 

CFrom  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  Apr.  15, 
I  1984] 

WhAt  Lies  Beyond  Monetarism? 
(By  David  Warsh) 

'In  a  duD  headline  contest  a  few  years  ago. 
the  winner  was  "'Earthquake  in  Chile;  not 
many  hurt.""  Were  the  contest  held  today, 
the  same  head  might  win  again;  it  is  a  clas- 
sic, after  all.  But  "Monetarism  doomed  to 
fail;  prominent  economist  explains  why  and 
what  can  be  done  at>out  it"  would  give  it  a 
race. 

Yet  the  latter  banner,  atop  a  press  release 
which  accompanied  Marc  Miles'  new  book, 
"Beyond  Monetarism,"  conceals  an  interest- 
ing stream  of  thought.  For  Miles'  vision, 
laid  out  in  good  clear  prose  with  plenty  of 
circling-back-again-in-case-he-lost-you,  is 
the  monetary  policy  of  Jack  Kemp,  of  Jude 
Wanniski.  of  Arthur  Laffer  and  of  Robert 
Mundell.  It  is  the  state  of  the  art  of  supply- 
sideism. 

So  what  exactly  lies  "beyond"  monetar- 
ism? The  wealth  of  technical  details  that 
Miles  offers  notwithstanding,  it  boils  down 
to  the  gold  standard— perhaps  without  the 
gold. 

Miles.  36,  a  University  of  Chicago-trained 
economist,,  is  a  Rutgers  professor,  the 
author  of  a  textbook  with  Laffer,  '•Interna- 
tional Economics  in  an  Integrated  World," 
and  longtime  consultant  to  H.  C.  Wain- 
wright, the  Boston  outpost  of  the  supply- 
side  theory. 

An  engaging  man,  he  is  one  of  a  handful 
of  fellows  behind  the  headlines,  like  Alan 
Reynolds  of  Polyconomics,  Manuel  Johnson 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  David 
Rai\some  of  H.  C.  Wainwright,  who  keep 
the  conversation  about  "Incentivist"  policies 
going  in  a  world  far  less  taken  with  the 
skein  of  throught  than  formerly.  They  con- 
situte  a  kind  of  second  generation,  techni- 
cally more  proficient,  ready  to  take  over 
from  rhetorical  pioneers  like  Jude  Wanniski 
and  George  Gilder.  Miles  is  moving  to 
Boston  next  month  to  join  Wainwright. 

According  to  Miles,  it  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  about  the  quantity  of  money  as  if  it 
were  something  that  came  out  of  a  faucet  in 
Washington,  but  it  is  essentially  unknow- 
able. There  are  too  many  ways  to  create 
money,  and  too  many  nations  in  which  it  is 
created,  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
ever  to  be  able  to  smoothly  regulate  its  flow. 

In  fact,  monetarist  nostrums,  propounded 
by  the  likes  of  Milton  Friedman,  Karl  Brun- 
ner  and  Allen  Meltzer,  actually  increase  the 
volatility  of  prices  and  interest  rates  rather 
than  decrease  it.  Miles  says. 
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So  far, he  sounds  like  Frank  Morris  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  and  James 
Tobin  of  Yale  and  every  other  "nonmone- 
tarist"  tactician  in  the  country— nearly  ev- 
eryone, that  is.  but  the  aforementioned 
handful  of  monetarists. 

If  you  can't  regulate  quantity  of  a  particu- 
lar thing,  says  Miles,  the  alternative  is  to 
regulate  its  price  and  expect  that  the  quan- 
tity will  take  care  of  itself.  The  government 
already  does  something  of  the  sort  with  in- 
terest rates.  When  bond  prices  go  up  too  far, 
the  government  sells  from  its  portfolio; 
when  they  go  down  too  far,  government 
buys.  The  result  is  a  stable  level  of  interest 
rates— in  principle. 

This  policy  doesn"t  go  far  enough  for 
Miles.  The  government  should  seek  to  stabi- 
lize some  second  price,  defining  the  dollar  in 
its  terms.  What  second  price?  Gold  is  an  ob- 
vious answer,  he  says,  but  its  price  can  be 
volatile  because  there  is  so  little  of  it.  he 
says.  The  price  of  some  representative 
basket  of  goods  is  equally  acceptable,  such  a 
plan  was  propounded  by  the  great  American 
economist  Irving  Fisher  50  years  ago;  it  has 
recently  been  brought  back  for  discussion 
by  Stanford  University"s  Robert  Hall. 

In  this  way  the  Fed  would  abandon  the 
role  of  "keeper  of  quantities."  he  says,  and 
resume  the  role  of  "redeemer  of  values."  for 
citizens  could  always  trade  in  their  dollars 
for  a  fixed  quantity  of  gold  or  goods.  The 
great  thing  about  redemption  is  that  every- 
body knows  when  the  Fed  plays  b>  the 
rules.  Miles  says. 

In  practice,  such  a  commodity  standard 
requires  a  stockpile;  the  government  has  to 
be  prepared  to  really  make  good  on  its  offer 
to  redeem  greenbacks,  after  all.  Gold  buried 
in  Fort  Knox  or  beneath  Wall  Street  is  one 
thing;  but  who  needs  a  plywood  mountain? 
Stockpiles  can  be  depleted,  and  in  any 
event,  keeping  them  is  costly.  Wouldn't  :t  be 
nice,  Miles  says,  to  have  an  alternative 

Just  such  an  alternative  is  the  idea  of  sta- 
bilizing index  futures,  Miles  says.  The  gov- 
ernment could  attempt  to  stabilize  pries  by 
buying  and  selling  forward  contracts  on 
some  stock  market  index.  There  would  be 
nothing  unusual  in  such  an  intervention  in 
the  forward  commodities  markets,  to  insure 
that  gold  or  a  basket  of  goods  be  delivered 
at  a  certain  price  a  year  hence,  he  says,  so 
why  not  stabilize  index  futures;  that  would 
get  around  the  stockpile  problem,  for  in- 
stead of  delivering  the  goods  themselves  the 
government  would  promise  to  deliver  the 
cash  necessary  to  buy  on  a  given  date  the 
shares  that  comprise  the  index. 

A  drawback.  Miles  acknowledges,  is  that 
index  futures  are  a  recent  invention  for 
hedging  against  uncertainty,  and  are  not 
widely  understood.  But  then  most  of  the 
tools  of  monetary  policy  are  beyond  the  ken 
of  ordinary  citizens,  he  says.  "We  should 
forget,  once  and  for  all.  about  slapping  more 
band-aids  on  the  system  of  controlling  the 
quantity  of  money,'"  he  writes,  and  concen- 
trate on  figuring  out  a  price  rule  instead. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  exactly  what  is  in 
the  back  of  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul 
"Volcker's  mind.  He  has.  after  all,  spoken 
about  the  future  when  nearly  complete 
price  stability  is  the  rule.  But  the  trouble  is 
that  it  isn't  clear  that  any  of  this  is  relevant 
to  the  current  situation,  in  which  it  is 
Volcker's  views  on  the  importance  of  regula- 
tory reform  that  are  compelling. 

In  any  event.  Miles  views  about  the  desir- 
ability of  a  commodity  standard  as  a  means 
of  achieving  monetary  discipline  are  not 
widely  shared  (except,  perhaps,  at  the 
White   House.)   The    conventional    view    is 
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that    fiscal    discipline,    not    monetary    re- 
straint, has  been  the  recent  problem.* 


SHERIFF  JOHN  WHITEHEAD: 
DISTINGUISHED  PUBLIC  SERV- 
ANT 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLORIDA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  five  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Awards  for  public 
service  were  presented  last  evening  by 
the  Florida  congressional  delegation. 
This  is  the  second  successful  year  for 
this  program  and  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  accept  one  of  these  awards  on 
behalf  of  Sheriff  John  Whitehead  of 
Union  County  in  Florida. 

It  will  be  an  additional  honor  to 
present  this  award  to  Sheriff  White- 
head personally  in  his  hometown  of 
Lake  Butler  at  an  early  date. 

The  reason  John  could  not  be  with 
us  was  because  he  was  attending  his 
last  convention  of  the  Florida  Sheriffs 
Association  as  an  active  sheriff.  He 
has  announced  his  retirement  at  the 
end  of  his  present  term,  ending  32 
years  as  sheriff.  He  is  the  dean  of 
Florida  sheriffs. 

Also  recognized  were:  Robert  Hart- 
man  of  Daytona  Beach;  Judge  Dorcas 
Drake  of  Jacksonville;  John  I.  Sihith 
of  Miami;  and  GATE  South  of  Jupiter, 
a  drug  awareness  program,  the  award 
accepted  by  Nancy  Sayler,  the  execu- 
tive director. 

This  award  was  presented,  not  be- 
cause John  has  served  so  long,  but  be- 
cause he  has  served  so  well. 

As  Sheriff  David  Harvey  of  Wakulla 
County  and  president  of  the  Florida 
Sheriffs  Association  stated,  "John 
Whitehead  typifies  what  our  Associa- 
tion stands  for  in  supporting  the  con- 
stitutional office  of  sheriff.  The  office 
of  sheriff  belongs  to  the  people,  we  are 
dedicated  to  protecting  their  inherent 
God-given  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  John  Whitehead  has  been  a 
bulwark  of  that  effort.  He  is  an  inspi- 
ration for  all  of  us  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession  and  has  set  an  exam- 
ple for  others  to  follow." 

John  served  ably  as  president  of  the 
association  himself,  one  of  the  many 
highlights  in  a  career  that  spanned 
nearly  40  years.  At  59,  he  still  has  his 
health  and  he  richly  deserves  all  of 
the  accolades  and  tributes  which  have 
been  paid  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  being 
honored  by  the  Florida  sheriffs  at 
their  convention  when  this  award  was 
presented  here. 

John  likes  to  relate  that  when  he 
was  elected  constable  of  Union  County 
in  1948,  his  wife  didn't  vote  for  him— 
she  wasn't  yet  21. 

And  although  people  told  him  that  a 
constable  had  never  been  elected  sher- 
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iff.  Whitehead  went  to  the  people  in 
1952  and  won  the  election,  the  first  of 
eight  consecutive  elections  he  was  to 
win  for  sheriff. 

Whitehead  explained  that  once  he 
took  office,  he  hired  Albert  Sweat  as  a 
chief— and  only— deputy,  and  his 
mother,  known  to  Union  County  resi- 
dents as  Granny  Whitehead,  as  a 
bookkeeper.  'I  knew  I  could  trust  my 
mother."  he  said. 

When    elected    to    his    first    term. 
Whitehead  was  27,  at  that   time  the 
youngest  man  elected  sheriff  in  Flori 
da. 

In  those  days,  if  you  weren  i  40  and 
wore  a  big  hat.  you  just  didn't  run."  he 
said. 

Seven  years  later.  Whitehead  and 
Sweat  were  the  only  two  lawmen  on 
the  road,  while  Whitehead's  mother  or 
wife  would  take  incoming  calls. 

Sweat  served  as  Whitehead's  chief 
deputy  for  29  years  until  he  stepped 
down  shortly  after  Whitehead  was  re- 
elected to  his  eighth  term  in  1980. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Sweat  said 
that  he  hoped  Whitehead  would  stop 
down  after  his  term,  saying  that  both 
he  and  Whitehead  have  managed  to 
escape  injury  over  the  years,  and  that 
Whitehead  should  quit  while  in  good 
health  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  being 
former  dean  of  Florida's  sheriffs. 

Whitehead  has  said  that  when  he  fi- 
nally turns  in  his  badge  and  becomes 
citizen  Whitehead,  he  plans  to  go  back 
to  the  farm  and  enjoy  life.  The  farm. 
or  old  home  place,  as  he  has  called  it. 
is  located  near  Lake  Butler  and  was 
where  he  was  reared. 

For  the  first  13  years  as  sheriff. 
Whitehead  and  his  family  lived  m  the 
county  jail.  His  wife  and  mother  often 
served  as  jailers  while  the  sheriff  and 
his  deputies  were  out. 

John  is  justly  famous  for  the  cook 
outs  he  holds  on  his  old  home  place. 
He  has  built  a  cook  shed  in  a  lovely 
rural  setting  that  has  served  as  the 
site  for  hundreds  of  political  and 
social  events.  They  are  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  by  people  all  over  the 
State. 

One  of  his  longtime  associates  is 
Sheriff  Dolph  Reddish  of  neighboring 
Bradford  County.  Dolph  told  me  this 
last  week: 

My  father  was  sheriff  for  24  years  and  I 
have  been  privileged  to  .serve  the  people  of 
Bradford  County  for  12  years.  In  those  36 
years.  John  has  been  sheriff  of  our  neigh 
boring  Union  County  for  all  but  4  of  those 
years.  My  father  loved  him.  he  is  one  of  my 
best  friends  and  professionally,  on  a  day  to- 
day basis.  I  cannot  say  enough  about  his 
competence. 

His  cookouts  are  literally  world  famous 
he  is  a  unique  kind  of  individual,  one  of  a 
kind.  I  sure  would  hate  to  have  to  follow 
hun.  He  is  my  friend  and  a  person  all  of  the 
sheriffs  of  Florida  look  up  to  and  admire 

Word  of  the  sheriff's  intention  to 
announce  his  retirement  circulated 
among  Tallahassee  lawmakers  before 
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the  announcement  luncheon  held 
during  a  regular  Lake  Butler  Rotary 
Club  meeting,  prompting  action  by 
Gov.  Bob  Graham. 

Unable  to  send  a  telegram  in  lime  to 
be  read  immediately  after  the  an- 
nouncement. Graham  dictated  his 
comments  to  a  typist  in  Lake  Butler, 
and  Circuit  Judge  John  Crews  read 
the  Governor's  me.s.sage  to  60-odd 
people  present  for  the  retirement  an- 
nouncement. Graham  praised  the 
sheriff  for  operating  his  office  and  the 
post  in  the  highest  tradition  of  qual- 
ity law  enforcement." 

•Florida  and  Union  County  thank 
you.  "  Graham  wrote,  adding  that 
Whitehead's  dedication  to  the  office 
and  the  law  should  be  'an  example  to 
ai:." 

Saying  that  he  was  3  years  old  when 
Whitehead  won  his  first  election. 
Union  County  Commissioner  Sam 
Johns  said.  "If  he  weren't  a  good  sher- 
iff, he  wouldn't  have  stayed  for  32 
years.  " 

And  to  whoever  wins  the  job  on 
Election  Day,  Johns  said.  That's  a  big 
.set  of  shoes  to  fill.  " 

Keith  Adams,  investigator  for  the 
State  attorney's  office  in  Lake  Butler, 
who  has  known  Whitehead  for  25 
years— 20  years  professionally— said 
the  retiring  sheriff  ha.s  a  knack  of 
ch..nging  and  updating  his  procedures 
as  needed. 

And  he  never  lost  sight  that  the 
people  put  him  in  the  office  and  could 
take  him  out."  Adams  said. 

Louie  Wainwright.  secretary  of  the 
department  of  corrections  [DOC],  ex 
plained  that  he  was  starting  his  career 
in  the  DOC  at  Raiford  "as  just  an 
other  employee  "  at  about  the  same 
time  Whitehead  won  his  first  election 
to  the  sheriff's  office. 

We  just  hope  that  his  succes.sor  is 
half  as  good."  Wainwright  said. 

Comments  of  dedication  and  fainif.ss 
also  came  from  the  people  who  work 
for  the  sheriff's  office,  of  whom 
Whitehead  said,  A  sheriff  cant  do  his 
job  without  good  employees." 

■He  is  a  wonderful  boss.  "  said  Pau- 
line Bielling.  "I  feel  the  same.  We'll 
miss  him  terribly.  "  added  Marion  Par- 
rish.  Both  women  work  in  the  sheriff's 
courthouse  office. 

Lt.  Gary  Seay  termed  the  sheriff  a 
■good  boss "  and  Investigator  Larry 
Cochran  said  the  sheriff's  expertise 
and  experience  have  benefited  the  in- 
vestigator, making  his  "12  years  (with 
the  department)  very  interesting  and 
rewarding. " 

Anoth'T  neighboring  sheriff  and 
close  friend.  Baker  County  Sheriff  Joe 
Newmans  said  this: 

John  Whitehead  is  one  of  the  top  public 
servants,  a  man  who  cares  about  people.  I 
can't  say  enough  good  about  him.  In  the 
nearly  12  years  1  have  served  as  sheriff  of 
Baker  County,  no  one  could  possibly  have 
been  of  more  help  to  me  professionally.  If 
there  IS  one  individual  who  typifies  all  that 
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is  good   in   the   law   profession,   then   that 

person  is  John  Whitehead. 
In  closing,  I  want  to  add  that  one  of 
the  things  that  sets  John  apart  is  his 
deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  this  friends.  If 
he  is  your  friend,  he  is  your  friend.  He 
has  so  many  accomplishments  to  look 
back  upon,  not  the  least  being  the 
Florida  Sheriffs  Boys  Ranch  and  the 
Florida  Sheriffs  Girls  'Villa.  He  has 
made  a  lasting  contribution  as  a 
member  and  official  of  the  Florida 
Sheriffs  Association. 

Knowing  John,  he  would  ask  for  no 
greater  tribute  than  to  be  recognized 
for  what  he  is,  the  best  friend  a  person 
could  ever  have.  It  is  one  of  the  rich 
rewards  of  my  own  public  service  that 
he  has  been  my  friend  and  I  shall  ever 
cherish  that  priceless  gift.* 
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BUREAU  OF  ALCOHOL,  TOBAC- 
CO. AND  FIREARMS  SUCCESS 
IN  ANTINARCOTICS  WAR 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1984 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  very  best  ways  to  get  at  the  orga- 
nized crime  and  drug  trafficking  crimi- 
nals in  our  society  is  through  a  tough 
enforcement  of  the  Nation's  gun  laws. 

We  often  forget  this  fact,  and  in  the 
war  against  narcotics,  we  often  con- 
centrate on  the  role  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Customs  Service,  the  FBI. 
and  DEA. 

But  in  point  of  fact,  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  of  the  anticrime 
forces. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  recently  polled  100 
south  Florida  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies as  to  the  level  of  Federal  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  in  combating  nar- 
cotics. The  poll  showed  that  Federal 
agencies  need  to  do  more  to  coordinate 
and  cooperate  with  local  and  State  of- 
ficials—and it  also  showed  that  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  the 
BATF  was  the  most  cooperative. 

The  May  1984  report  of  the  BATF 
special  agent  in  charge  of  the  BATF 
Miami  district  office  summarizes  the 
results  of  the  Agency's  south  Florida 
task  force  groups.  It  is  an  impressive 
list  of  interdiction  and  disruption  of 
criminal  activity.  It  is  also  a  list  that  is 
written  with  sacrifice:  two  agents  have 
given  their  lives  in  this  war  against 
crime,  another  was  critically  wounded. 

As  we  consider  funding  for  these  law 
enforcement  agencies,  I  hope  we  will 
keep  the  steady,  continuing  role  of  the 
BATF  in  mind  as  a  key  part  of  our  an- 
ticrime and  narcotics  work. 

The  data  follows: 


Department    or    the    Treasury, 
Bureau    of    Alcohol.    Toracco,     - 
AND  Firearms, 

Miami.  Flo.,  May  1,  1984. 

Memorandum  to;   Associate  Director  (Law 

BSiforcement). 

From:  Special  Agent  in  Charge.  Miami  Dis- 
trict Office. 

Subject:    Monthly    Activity    Report,    May 

1984.  Miami  Task  Groups. 

ADMINISTRATION 

All  four  Miami  Groups  and  Ft.  Lauderdale 
are  considered  Task  Force  Groups.  Fifty- 
two  special  agents,  four  group  supervisors, 
and  four .  secretaries  are  permanently  as- 
signed to  these  groups. 

OPERATIONAL 

Investigative  Statistics:  As  of  April  30. 
1984.  after  89  weeks  of  operation  for  Groups 
III  and  IV.  and  as  of  May  1.  1983  (50  weeks 
of  operation  for  Groups  I.  II.  and  Ft.  Lau- 
derdale), the  following  statistics  have  been 
compiled: 

Criminal  Investigations:  821,  Cases  Writ- 
ten: 211,  Arrests:  348,  Indictments:  238.  Con- 
victions: 177.  Defendants:  352.  Collateral/ 
Reliefs  Completed:  160. 

Sentences:  123.  Defendants  have  received 
the  following:  Prison  Sentences:  1,264  years 
+  3  life  sentences.  Suspended  Sentences:  33 
years,  FYobation:  122Vi  years.  Fines: 
$162,000. 

Firearms  Seized:  Title  1.  617.  Title  II.  364; 
Firearms  Purchased;  Title  I.  110.  Title  II. 
139;  Firearms  Retained:  Title  I.  113.  Title  II. 
43;  Firearms  Abandoned:  Title  I.  10.  Title  II. 
10. 

Total  Firearms  taken  into  custody:  1.406 
(556  of  which  are  Title  II  weapons). 

Total  value  of  firearms  taken  into  custo- 
dy: Approximately  $331,528.  66  stolen  fire- 
arms have  been  purchased  or  retained. 

Title  II  Transfer  Tax  Assessment;  9  for 
$49,672  (since  October  1983).* 


DO  AS  I  SAY.  NOT  AS  I  DO 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
parents,  politicians,  and  Presidents 
often  share  a  common  fate:  The  values 
they  seek  to  impart  are  often  judged 
according;  to  the  examples  they  them- 
selves set.  History  records  both  words 
and  actions.  But  no  history  speaks 
more  loudly  than  those  actions  which 
contradict  the  words. 

Failure  to  follow  through  on  one's 
own  prescribed  course  of  action— not 
practicing  what  we  preach,  in  other 
words— cftn  result  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  In  the  political  sphere,  this  dis- 
parity is  sometimes  preordained  by  a 
conscious  effort  to  deceive  the  voters: 
Say  one  thing  to  get  elected;  do  the 
opposite  once  in  office.  Much  more 
prevalent  is  the  honest  intention  to  do 
one  thing  only  to  find  it  subverted  by 
the  course  of  human  events. 

And  then  we  have  the  "Boy,  did  that 
suffer  tbrough  the  translation"  ap- 
proach, in  which  policy  dictated  be- 
comes policy  altered.  There  is  a  phase 
of  implementation  through  which  all 
policy  decisions  must  pass,  a  sort  of 
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twilight  zone  called  staff.  Needless  to 
say,  any  similarity  between  the  final 
product  and  intention  is  almost  decid- 
edly coincidental.  What  we  see  may  be 
what  we  get.  but  what  we  get  isn't  nec- 
essarily what  we  wanted. 

In  this  spirit.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  by  Louis 
Rukeyser  which  appeared  in  the  June 
2  issue  of  Human  Events.  It  is  an  ap- 
propriate commentary  on  the  Presi- 
dency as  well  as  a  suitable  counterpart 
to  those  "Let  Reagan  Be  Reagan  "  but- 
tons that  one  encounters  from  time  to 
time. 

An  Economic  Speech  Reagan  Should  Make 
(By  Louis  Rukeyser) 

The  speech  President  Reagan  ought  to 
make  about  the  economy— but  probably 
won't; 

"My  fellow  Americans. 

"First,  let  me  apologize.  We  started  much 
too  slowly  in  1981.  I  knew  where  I  wanted  to 
go,  but  I  was  taken  in  by  the  conventional 
advice  of  some  fellows  who  I  thought  were 
my  friends  here  in  Washington,  I.  of  all 
people,  should  have  known  better! 

"If  I  had  listened  to  those  guys  when  I 
was  running  for  President.  I  never  would 
have  run  in  the  first  place— since  their 
notion  seems  to  be  that  the  ideas  I  was  es- 
pousing all  along  will  never  catch  on  with 
the  American  people.  I'm  not  sure  how 
those  'advisers'  think  I  got  nominated  and 
elected;  maybe  they  think  Bob  Dole  or 
Howard  Baker  really  won  in  1980,  and  I'm 
just  an  imposter. 

"Oh,  don't  misunderstand  me:  I'm  proud 
of  some  of  the  things  we  did  in  those  early 
days.  We  moved  swiftly  to  decontrol  oil 
prices,  for  example— and.  to  the  total  sur- 
prise of  the  old-line  Washington  crowd,  con- 
sumer prices  promptly  came  down,  as  we 
had  said  they  would.  What  do  you  know! 

"I'm  glad.  too.  that  we  moved  as  success- 
fully as  we  did  to  lower  income-tax  rates.  I 
really  think  that's  an  important  reason  we 
got  such  a  vigorous  economic  recovery  in 
1983  and  1984.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
only  regret  is  that  Congress  didn't  move 
more  decisively.  The  Temedial'  1982  tax  in- 
creases—with which  I  foolishly  went  along- 
helped  assure  that  the  federal  government 
would,  in  fact,  be  taking  a  larger  share  of 
the  people's  taxes  that  year  than  it  had  in 
1980.  That  was  foolish,  and  counterproduc- 
tive, and  I  should  have  said  so  at  the  time. 

"But  I  can't  escape  ..ly  own  more  funda- 
mental failure  on  the  spending  side.  I  did 
propose  many  spending  reductions  in  1981, 
and  we  did  achieve  a  number  of  them,  but  I 
didn't  go  nearly  far  enough. 

"To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I'm  embar- 
rassed as  I  can  be  by  the  size  of  these  defi- 
cits. Just  imagine  what  I  would  be  saying  if 
I  were  still  out  of  office,  and  some  other 
President  had  presided  over  this  much  red 
ink.  Why.  I  can  think  of  a  whole  bunch  of 
sizzling  one-liners  I  could  be  reading  off 
those  3-by-5  cards  tonight. 

"By  failing  to  get  the  deficits  down,  as  I 
promised.  I  have  allowed  the  big-govern- 
ment crowd  to  get  away  with  blaming  it  all 
on  the  tax  cuts.  That's  just  plain  silly.  Not 
only  did  the  tax  cuts  demonstrably  help  the 
economy  in  1983,  but  even  now  the  tax  level 
is  at  least  as  high  as  it  was  when  we  were 
producing  balanced  budgets— and  even  sur- 
pluses—a generation  ago. 

"So.  if  you'll  give  me  a  second  term,  I 
promise  to  face  the  facts  this  time,  and  let 
you  in  on  that  confrontation. 
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Fact  One  is  that  every  part  of  the  budget 
is  going  to  have  to  come  under  unprecedent- 
ed scrutiny  to  eliminate  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency, and  that  most  certainly  does  include 
defense. 

"Fact  Two  is  that  there's  no  way  we  can 
ever  solve  this  deficit  problem  until  we  get 
at  the  authentic  root  of  the  problem:  the 
out-of-control  government  transfer  and  ■en- 
titlement' programs,  and— contrary  to  what 
I  ve  suggested  up  to  now— I'm  going  to  be 
offering  specific  suggestions  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  Social  Security  and  Medicare, 
which  otherwise  will  point  us  toward  bank- 
ruptcy. 

"Fact  Three  is  that  it's  high  time  to  re- 
structure the  tax  code  to  discourage  con- 
sumption and  reward  savings,  and  you  can 
be  sure  that  I'll  be  presenting  proposals  to 
do  exactly  that  in  1985. 

"Finally,  if  this  makes  sense  to  you,  please 
vote  for  me— but  don't  stop  there.  Make 
sure  that  the  candidate  you  support  for 
Congress  is  on  my  side  in  making  these 
changes. 

"I  should  have  done  more  myself,  and  I 
promise  I  will  if  you  re-elect  me.  but  I  can't 
do  it  all  myself— so  I  need  your  help  twice  in 
November.  Give  it  to  me.  and  I  pledge  that, 
this  time,  I'll  give  you  a  clear  and  consistent 
economic  policy  that  will  turn  our  country 
in  the  direction  of  freedom  and  prosperity 
for  generations  to  come.  Honest  and 
truly!"* 


THE  SBIR  PROGRAM: 
"SOMETHING  TO  BE  PROUD  OF  " 

HON.  PARRENT.  MITCHELL 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
this  body  a  report  on  one  of  our  most 
successful  small  business  programs.  In 
June  of  1982,  after  nearly  3  days  of 
debate,  the  House  passed  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Development  Act 
which  established  a  Goverrunent-wide 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
[SBIR]  Program.  Public  Law  97-219. 
signed  into  law  in  July  of  1982.  re- 
quires each  Federal  agency  with  an 
R&D  budget  in  excess  of  $100  million 
to  establish  an  SBIR  Program  mod- 
eled after  the  highly  successful  pro- 
gram begun  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  1976. 

Although  small  business  concerns 
are  competent,  cost  effective,  and 
skilled  in  the  performance  of  research 
and  development,  and  acknowledged 
leaders  in  technological  innovation, 
they  have  been  sadly  underutilized  in 
Federally  funded  R&D  efforts.  Small 
business  receives  only  4.8  percent  of  a 
$20  billion  R&D  budget.  The  purpose 
of  the  SBIR  program  is  to  increase  the 
opportunity  for  small  business  to  par- 
ticipate in  Government  R&D  an<j  to 
stimulate  technological  iruiovation. 

The  program  is  now  into  its  second 
year  and  reports  from  the  various 
agencies  indicate  widespread  support 
for  this  highly  competitive  research 
program.    Last    year,    seven    hundred 
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proposals  were  selected  for  awards 
from  approximately  9.000  proposals 
submitted.  Scientific  and  technical 
merit  were  much  higher  than  antici 
pated  and  at  least  twice  a.s  many 
awards  could  have  been  made  had 
funds  been  available. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a 
letter  and  faclsheet  I  received  from 
NSF,  1  of  11  agencies  which  have 
SBIR  programs.  Over  the  past  7  years. 
NSF  has  been  able  to  observe  the  ben 
efits  accruing  from  this  innovative 
small  business  program  The.se  bene- 
fits include  new  technologies,  new 
businesses,  and  new  job.s  for  our  Na 
tion's  economic  growth. 

The  SBIR   program   is   truly   some 
thing  to  be  proud  of. 

National  Science  Foundation. 
Washington.  DC.  Mau  2S.  19H4 
Hon.  Parren  J.  MiTCHEix. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Mitchell;  What  duidends  doe.s 
the  nation  earn  from  the  Federal  Govern 
ments  investment  m  ba.sic  research'' 

In  an  era  of  budgetary  constraints,  ayen 
cies  whose  mission  it  is  to  fund  research 
like  the  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSF)— must  be  responsive  to  this  impor 
tant  question.  At  NSF.  one  answer  i.^  I  lie 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  iSBIRi 
program. 

Through  the  SBIR  program.  NSF  enables 
small  science  and  engineering  firms  to  fulfill 
their  potential  to  contribute  to  the  nations 
social  and  economic  well  being  through 
technological  innovation  The  NSF  program 
solicits  proposals  in  basic  research  and  ad 
vanced  applications  acro.ss  e.ssentially  all 
fields  of  science  and  engineering.  The  objer 
tives  of  the  program  are  to  support  high 
quality  research  ahile  al.so  stimulating  tech 
nological  innovation  in  the  private  sector 
and  hastening  the  transfer  of  technology  re 
suiting  from  government  research  to  the 
private  sector. 

The  NSF  Small  Business  Innovation  Re 
search  program,  begun  in  1976.  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  and  served  as  the  model  for  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act  of  1982  <P.L.  97  219).  It  remains  a  model 
of  successful  cooperation  between  industry 
and  government  in  the  interest  of  research. 
productivity,  and  economic  growth  The 
three-phased  organization  of  the  program  is 
described  in  the  enclosure,  along  with  spe 
cific  examples  of  increased  employment. 
new  product  marketing,  and  investment 
growth  among  NSFs  early  SBIR  grantees 
These  examples  attest  to  the  program's 
achievement  of  its  primary  goal  improving; 
the  social  and  economic  return  on  the  feder 
al  investment  in- research. 
Sincerely. 

Raymond  E.  Bye.  Jr  . 
Director.  Office  of  Legislative 

and  Public  Affairs 
Enclosure 
The  Basic  Research  Investment  and 
Economic  Productivity 
Competition  for  awards  under  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundations  iNSF)  Small  Busi 
ness  Innovation  Research  (SBIRi  program 
is  increasingly  keen.  As  a  result  of  the  fi.scal 
year  1982  solicitation.  764  proposaLs  were  re 
ceived  from  44  states  and  the  District  of  Co 
lumbia.    Over    100    small    busines.ses    were 
granted  Phase  I  funding   In  fiscal  year  1983. 
1186  proposal,  from  48  states  and  the  Dis 
Irict  resulted  in  102  awards.  Eligible  compa 
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nies  may  have  no  more  than  500  employees 
Among  NSFs  awardees,  company  size  aver- 
ages from  one  to  approximately  300  employ- 
ees. 

To  ensure  that  all  fields  of  science  and  en 
gineering  are  represented  m  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram, each  NSF  re.search  division  writes  its 
own  topic  for  inclusion  in  the  annual  solici 
tat  ion  document,  sugge.sling  subtopics  of 
particular  interest  to  small  high  technology 
firms  and  with  potential  commercial  appli- 
cations beyond  NSF  program  interests.  Like 
all  propo,sals  considered  by  the  Foundation, 
these  resulting  from  the  SBIR  .solicitation 
are  subjected  to  outside  peer  review,  largely 
by  university  .scientists  and  engineers.  Phase 
I  proposals  must  reciMve  a  minimum  of 
three  reviews;  Phase  II  propo.sals  average 
five  to  SIX  reviews  Proposals  are  judged 
principally  upon  .scientific  and  technical 
merit.  The  research  divisions  are  responsi 
bit  for  obtaining  reviews  and  recommending 
award.s.  The  number  of  awards  made  each 
year  is  based  on  available  funds. 

Phase  I  of  NSFs  SBIR  program  provides 
up  to  $35,000  for  SIX  months  to  determine, 
as  much  as  po.ssible  uiithin  these  limitations, 
whether  the  .small  firm  can  do  high  quality 
re.search.  and  if  the  project  has  achieved 
sufficient  progress  to  justify  larger  federal 
support.  Phase  11  is  the  principal  re.search 
effort  for  lho.se  projects  that  appear  most 
promising  after  the  fir.st  phase.  The.se 
awards  have  averaged  $200,000  for  one  to 
two  years  Phase  III  is  the  product  or  proc 
ess  development  phase  and  involves  follow 
on  .yrlvate  funding  from  venture  capital  of 
large  industrial  investors  to  pursui'  poten 
tial  commercial  applications  of  the  federal 
Iv  funded  research.  No  government  money 
IS  provided  in  Phase  III 

A.,  a  result  of  the  first  SBIR  solicita- 
tiors  in  1977  and  1979  small  companies 
have  obtained  more  than  $60  million  from 
private  .sources  to  continue  the  NSF  re 
jea.ch  into  indu.strially  relevant  applica 
tion.'^  Firms  that  have  completed  Phxse  II 
havt  increased  their  employment  by  more 
than  125  percent  on  the  average  since  sub 
milting  their  Phase  I  proposals.  Also,  one 
ha.f  are  couph-d  with  universities,  with  uni- 
versity .scienti.sts  and  engineers  participating 
as  consultants 

Notable  examples  of  the  succe.ss  already 
demonstrated  by  NSFs  SBIR  program 
follow 

In  1980,  NSF  tundi'd  a  proposal  from  R  F. 
Monolithics  of  DalUis.  Texas,  for  theoretical 
modeling  of  an  innovative  unidirectional 
surface  acoustic  wave  tran.sducer  At  the 
time  the  firm  had  five  employees  The  re 
.search  resulted  in  an  Innovative  low  cost,  ef- 
ficient, highly  selective  band  pass  filter 
which  has  ver>  large  potential  commercial 
and  military  markets.  Today  the  firm  has 
105  employees  and  support  from  15  venture 
capital  sources. 

An  award  was  made  to  Machine  Intelli 
gence  Corporation  of  Sunnyvale.  California, 
in  1979.  when  the  company  had  one  employ- 
ee, for  microcomputer  based  natural  Ian 
guage  understanding.  The  funding  came  at 
a  critical  lime  Today  the  firm  employs  70 
people  and  has  spun  off  a  subsidiary— Sy- 
mantec to  pursue  the  results  of  the  NSF- 
supported  research.  Symantec  itself  has 
grown  to  employ  35  people. 

Terra  Tek.  Inc..  a  small  Utah  firm,  was 
funded  for  research  on  measuring  metal 
fracture  toughness.  The  company  went  on 
to  develop  an  instrument  to  measure  the 
fracture  strength  of  mining  and  petroleum 
drill  bit  components.  This  instrument  is  now- 
manufactured  in  the  US  by  Terra  Tek  and 
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has  .sales  worldwide.  The  results  also  have 
led  to  a  line  of  metal  fracture  toughness  in- 
struments for  use  in  many  other  important 
fields  where  such  measurements  previously 
were  not  economically  feasible. 

A  small  business  in  Massachusetts.  Col- 
laborative Research.  Inc.,  was  funded  in 
1977  for  genetic  re.search  to  enhance  animal 
protein  production  four  years  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  genetic  patents. 
This  research  resulted  in  $11  million  in 
follow-on  investment  from  a  major  U.S. 
chemical  firm  and  led  to  two  very  successful 
public  offerings.* 
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U  S    MILITARY  FORCES:  READY 
OR  NOT? 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  29S4 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would   like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  June  13,  1984. 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
US  Military  Forces:  Ready  or  Not? 
Are  V  S  military  forces  ready  to  wage  suc- 
cessfully a  prolonged  conventional  war''  De- 
.spite    huge    military   spending    increases   in 
reci-ni  years,  the  answer  is  not  clear.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  asserted  that  years  of  ne- 
glect   had    left    our    Armed    Forces    unpre- 
pan-d    His  aim  has  been  to  prepare  them  to 
tight  in  any  kind  of  conflict,  from  counter- 
insurgency  to  nuclear  war. 

However,  despite  sharp  increases  in  spend- 
ing for  new  weapons,  the  budget  share  allo- 
lated  to  maintain  the  readiness  of  our 
forces  has  decreased.  As  a  result,  the 
present  defense  program  could  ultimately 
co.st  billions  but  still  not  yield  sufficient  net 
improvement  in  U.S.  military  .strength.  The 
question,  then,  is  whether  all  that  defen.se 
money  has  been  spent  wisely. 

The  combat  capability  of  our  armed  forces 
depends  upon  their  ability  to:  (1)  fight  ef- 
fectively at  the  out.set  of  a  full-scale  war: 
and  i2i  sustain  combat  until  U.S.  industry 
can  begin  to  replace  battlefield  losses.  The 
Pentagon  measures  the  ability  of  its  forces 
to  accomplish  these  demanding  tasks  by 
four  major  yardsticks; 

111  Arms  and  Equipment;  More  than  40'"'c 
of  the  Administrations  defense  .spending 
has  gone  for  vast  quantities  of  new  tanks, 
aircraft,  ships,  and  equipment.  All  four 
Services  have  received  modern  weapons 
which  give  them  greater  firepower  and  mo- 
bility, but  which  sometimes  have  not  yet 
been  produced  in  sufficient  quantities. 

(2)  Manpower;  The  size  of  the  armed 
forces  has  increased  by  82.000  to  a  total  of 
2.18  million  personnel.  Quality  is  also  im- 
proving as  judged  by  higher  education  and 
aptitude  of  recruits  and  improved  retention 
of  trained  personnel.  On  the  debit  side, 
units  are  still  weakened  by  shortages  of 
non  commissioned  officers  and  specialists. 
Also,  recruitment  and  retention  rates  could 
decline  as  recovery  from  the  recession 
brings  some  improvement  in  civilian  em- 
ployment prospects. 

13 1  Readiness;  Major  problems  remain  in 
training,  supply,  and  transport.  Training  for 
Army  battalions  and  flying  hours  for  attack 
helicopters  have  been  cut.  The  Air  Forces 
fleet  of  F-I6  aircraft  is  short  of  spare  parts. 
All  of  the  Services  report  major  new  mainte- 
nance backlogs  and  inadequate  quantities  of 


training  ammunition.  Yet,  less  than  25%  of 
the  Administration's  defense  budgets  has 
l>een  spent  on  improving  readiness. 

(4)  Staying  Power:  War  reserve  stockpiles 
are  low  in  some  key  categories,  such  as 
spare  parte,  ammunition,  and  combat  ra- 
tions. Even  more  important,  air  and  sea 
transport  capacity  is  only  half  of  what 
would  be  needed  in  an  extended  war. 

My  sense  is  that  military  readiness  has  im- 
proved, but  will  remain  inadequate  until  it 
receives  a  higher  priority  in  defense  spend- 
ing. Despite  the  recent  upgrade  of  arms, 
equipment,  tmd  personnel,  our  military  lead- 
ers still  cite  shortcomings  in  readiness  that 
could  cripple  our  forces  in  combat.  Of  even 
greater  concern  is  inadequate  sustainability 
of  our  forces  which  could  someday  present  a 
President  with  the  terrible  dilemma  of  with- 
drawal in  the  face  of  aggression  or  early 
resort-  to  nuclear  weapons.  To  ensure  that 
we  are  newer  faced  with  this  unacceptable 
choice,  we  must  find  new  solutions  for  the 
problems  of  readiness  and  staying  power  of 
our  military  forces. 

First,  we  must  recognize  the  link  between 
the  extent  of  our  commitments  and  our 
ability  to  fulfill  them.  This  key  relationship 
has  too  ofttn  been  ignored  or  downplayed  in 
recent  yearp.  Two  U.S.  Presidents  have  com- 
mitted us  to  defend  the  Persian  Gulf,  but 
we  still  lack  the  forces  to  back  up  this 
pledge.  Now,  the  Administratioi;!  seems  to 
have  begun  a  large  program  of  military  ma- 
neuvers, construction,  and  training  in  Cen- 
tral America  without  thorough  analysis  of 
the  likely  impact  on  our  global  conunit- 
ments  and  force  posture.  Our  forces  are 
spread  too  thin  around  the  world;  we  should 
not  take  on  new  military  commitments 
without  the  most  rigorous  analysis  to  assure 
that  our  capabilities  match  our  commit- 
ments. 

Second,  the  U.S.  alone  cannot  deter  Soviet 
military  power.  Thus,  we  must  collaborate 
more  effectively  with  our  Allies,  particular- 
ly in  making  the  improvements  in  conven- 
tional defense  needed  to  raise  the  nuclear 
threshold  in  Europe.  We  must  join  with  our 
Allies  in  developing  new  defense  strategies 
and  in  maintaining  needed  conventional 
forces.  We  Americans  often  don't  fully  ap- 
preciate what  our  Allies  are  already  doing  in 
our  shared  defense  effort.  But,  Europeans 
must  recognize  that,  in  an  era  of  budget 
stringency  in  the  U.S.,  failure  Sy  them  to 
meet  agreed-upon  defense  commitments  can 
only  be  divieive. 

Third,  we  should  adopt  differeiit  readiness 
goals  for  O.S.  combat  units.  Rather  than 
straining  to  keep  all  units  at  high  readiness 
levels,  we  should  give  first  priority  to  keep- 
ing major  U.S.  units  abroad  at  top  readiness. 
Units  based  in  the  U.S.  would  maintain  a 
somewhat  lower  readiness  level.  There  could 
be  a  similar  system  among  reserve  units, 
with  some  ready  immediately  to  reinforce 
overseas  while  others  would  l>e  upgraded 
over  time  in  the  event  of  an  extended  con- 
flict. 

Fourth,  we  must  realize  that  there  is  a 
trade  off  between  expansion  of  our  forces 
and  their  combat  readiness  and  sustainabil- 
ity. In  my  view,  the  Administration's  em- 
phasis on  force  expansion  has  led  to  under- 
fimding  of  readiness.  Over  the  past  three 
years,  spending  for  procurement,  research, 
development,  and  military  construction 
have  increaBed  by  86%  while  accounts  asso- 
ciated with  operations  and  maintenance 
have  increased  only  30%.  Barring  a  change 
in  emphasis,  this  bias  will  Increase,  since  the 
bulk  of  spending  on  new  weapons  now  in 
the  procurement  pipeline  will  occur  in  the 
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late  1980s.  Unless  we  are  prepared  for  infi- 
nite growth  of  the  defense  budget,  this 
trend  inevitably  means  lower  net  rates  of 
readiness  and  greater  vulnerability  to  sur- 
prise attack. 

We  must  begin  to  allocate  our  limited  de- 
fense resources  more  equitably.  The  current 
stress  on  the  "big  ticket"  defense  items  at 
the  expense  of  adequate  spending  on  readi- 
ness could  ultimately  leave  us  with  an  enor- 
mously expensive  state-of-the  art  military 
force  that  is  unprepared  to  fight.* 


A  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr^  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Duck  Stamp  Program  was  born  on 
March  16,  1934,  when  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  into 
law.  Fifty  years  later,  we  are  celebrat- 
ing the  golden  anniversary  of  one  of 
America's  most  successful  wildlife  con- 
servation programs. 

I  commend  the  following  article 
from  the  March  1984,  issue  of  Field  & 
Stream  magazine  on  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  Duck  Stamp  Program 
to  my  colleagues. 

A  Golden  Anniversary 
(By  Linda  Holland) 

This  month,  sportsmen  and  other  conser- 
vationists throughout  the  United  States  are 
commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Conserva- 
tion Stamp  Act.  better  known  as  the  Duck 
Stamp  bill.  Signed  into  law  by  FYanklin  D. 
Roosevelt  on  March  16.  1934.  the  bill  called 
for  the  issuance  of  a  $1  federal  migratory 
bird  hunting  stamp,  with  not  less  than  90 
percent  of  the  funds  generated  by  it  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase,  development,  and 
maintenance  of  waterfowl  refuges  through- 
out the  country.  To  date,  a  total  of  3.5  mil- 
lion acres  of  wetlands  have  been  preserved 
because  of  Duck  Stamps  which  have  raised 
more  than  $285  million  for  the  purchase  of 
all  or  part  of  187  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
and  more  than  100  Waterfowl  Production 
Areas.  In  all.  89  million  stamps  have  been 
sold,  to  date. 

Although  its  benefits  are  obvious  now.  the 
Duck  Stamp  law  came  about  only  after  a 
long  and  difficult  campaign  for  its  passage 
by  a  few  farsighted  men.  Without  the  per- 
sistence of  this  small  concerned  group,  our 
now  thriving  waterfowl  population  might 
well  have  been  mostly  a  memory. 

The  idea  of  some  sort  of  federal  stamp 
that  would  benefit  the  then  seriously  de- 
pleted waterfowl  resource  was  first  suggest- 
ed nationally  in  the  July  1920  issue  of  Field 
&  Stream  in  a  column  by  Ray  Holland,  who 
later  served  as  editor  of  the  magazine  from 
1924  to  1941.  The  article  called  for  a  fifty 
cent  stamp  to  be  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  with  the  proceeds  ear- 
marked to  acquire,  develop,  and  maintain 
federal  waterfowl  refuges. 

The  idea  itself  had  originated  with  four 
men:  George  Lawyer,  Chief  Game  Warden 
under  the  U.S.  Biological  Survey,  John 
Bumham,  President  of  the  American  Game 
Protective  Association  (AGPA).  Ray  Hol- 
land, and  A.  S.  Houghton  of  the  AGPA. 
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This  group  of  concerned  hunters  conserva- 
tionists, along  with  other  sportsmen  and 
wildlife  lovers,  had  watched  the  numbers  of 
waterfowl  decline  at  a  rapid  rate,  despite 
the  institution  of  enlightened  game  laws 
and  management.  They  realized  that  sea- 
sons and  limits  alone  could  not  save  the  wa- 
terfowl. During  the  first  part  of  the  centu- 
ry, 100  million  acres  of  marshlands  had 
been  drained  for  agricultural  and  industrial 
use,  and  as  a  result  waterfowl  were  vanish- 
ing in  large  numbers. 

But  obvious  as  the  need  for  and  value  of  a 
Duck  Stamp  seem  today,  it  took  fourteen 
years  of  crusading  to  make  it  a  reality.  In 
this  Ray  Holland  and  Field  &  Stream 
played  a  crucial  role.  In  the  January  1922 
issue  Holland  wrote,  "Each  day  we  hear  of 
this  lake  or  that  marsh  which  is  about  to  be 
drained  under  the  plea  for  more  agriculture. 
How  are  we  to  conserve  this  territory  so  nec- 
essary to  the  birds  and  sportsmen  and  how 
are  we  to  secure  more  money  with  which  to 
enforce  the  Federal  laws  protecting  migra- 
tory birds?  The  answer  is  a  federal  hunting 
license.  Surely  no  man  would  object  to 
paying  50  cents  or  a  dollar  for  a  license  to 
hunt  migratory  game  birds  provided  he 
knew  that  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  such  licenses  was  to  go  into  a  separate 
fund,  half  to  be  used  in  enforcing  the  law 
protecting  the  birds  he  hunts  and  the  other 
half  to  be  used  for  outright  purchase  of 
lakes  and  marshes  over  the  country. 

Earlier,  before  joining  Field  &  Stream. 
Holland  had  been  a  pivotal  part  of  the  fight 
to  protect  waterfowl  by  law.  As  a  United 
States  Game  Warden  from  1913  to  1919,  he 
fought  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Migrato- 
ry Bird  Treaty  Act  of  1916  and  the  Migrato- 
ry Bird  Treaty  Act  of  1918.  which  gave  the 
government  the  authority  to  establish  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits,  outlaw  market  hunting 
and  spring  hunting,  and  halt  the  killing  of 
songbirds. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  today,  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaties  were  no  unanimously  fa- 
vored by  sportmen  back  then.  Men  who  shot 
waterfowl  for  sport  year-round,  as  well  as 
market  hunters,  defied  the  law,  and  oppo- 
nents called  the  legislation  an  infringement 
of  the  states  rights.  "After  all,"  they  de- 
clared, "what  business  does  the  federal  gov- 
ernment have  telling  us  we  can't  shoot  our 
own  ducks  whenever  we  please?" 

What  was  needed  was  a  test  case  that 
would  settle  once  and  for  all  the  rights  of 
the  federal  government  to  protect  migrato- 
ry waterfowl.  Without  this,  unrestricted 
hunting  would  continue  and  the  migratory 
bird  populations  of  the  future  would  be 
jeopardized. 

The  test  came  in  the  form  of  a  lengthy 
and  well  publicized  Supreme  Court  case. 
Missouri  vs.  Holland,  which  was  instituted 
when  then  U.S.  Game  Warden  Ray  Holland 
arrested  the  Attorney  General  of  Missouri. 
Prank  McAllister,  for  shooting  ducks  out  of 
season  in  the  spring  of  1919.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  delivered  the 
decision,  which  upheld  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  and  Enabling  Act:  "To  put  the  claim 
of  the  State  upon  title  is  to  lean  upon  a 
slender  reed,"  he  stated.  "Wild  birds  are  not 
in  the  possession  of  anyone,  and  (lossession 
is  in  the  beginning  of  ownership.  The  whole 
foundation  of  the  state's  rights  is  the  pres- 
ence within  their  jurisdiction  of  birds  that 
yesterday  had  not  arrived,  tomorrow  may  be 
in  another  state  and  in  a  week  a  thousand 
miles  away." 

But  important  as  this  decision  was  for  the 
future  of  waterfowl,  it  did  not  solve  the 
problem  of  dwindling  breeding  grounds  or 
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the  enforcement  of  thv  hunting  laws  it 
upheld.  In  1920  Congress  had  appropriated 
only  $197,000  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  nationally,  and  no  funds  at  all  had  t>een 
set  aside  for  migratory  bird  breeding  and 
nesting  grounds. 

Clearly  without  money  to  buy  them, 
marsh  areas  would  continue  to  be  lost  and 
waterfowl  would  continue  to  decline.  A  fed- 
eral license  might  have  seemed  the  obvious 
solution,  but  there  was  concern  that  issuing 
licenses  and  collecting  money  would  simply 
create  a  bureaucracy  that  would  take  the 
greater  part  of  the  funds  and  leave  little  for 
conservation  work. 

George  Lawyers  idea  of  a  federal  hunting 
license  in  the  form  of  a  stamp  to  be  sold  at 
post  offices  seemed  the  best  solution,  and  in 
1921  the  plan  was  integrated  into  the  Public 
Shooting  Ground-Game  Refuge  Bill. 
which  was  introduced  in  the  US  Senate  by 
Senator  Harry  New  in  May  of  that  year  A 
year  and  a  half  later,  the  bill  parsed  the 
Senate,  but  it  failed  to  pass  the  House  and 
was  redrafted  for  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. Supporters  believed  that  since  the  bill 
had  failed  by  only  a  10-vote  margin  in  the 
House,  the  following  years  legislation 
would  prove  successful.  But  at  the  next  ses 
sion  of  Congress,  jt  passed  the  House  and 
failed  in  the  Senate,  and  again  the  funding 
for  refuges  was  shelved.  This  failure 
prompted  Ray  Holland  to  write  in  Field  & 
Stream  A  wild  duck  cannot  live  in  the  air 
A  one-gallus  man  cannot  shoot  duck.s  from 
his  front  porch.  Remember  that. 

■Conservation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
sportsman  has  two  distinct  pha-ses.  One 
deals  solely  with  the  protection  of  different 
species  of  game.  The  other  has  to  do  with 
the  perpetuation  of  areas  throughout  the 
country  where  sportsmen  can  take  a  day  or 
two  afield  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  bird 
or  animal.  The  two  are  closely  interlaced. 
one  with  the  other." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  two  lines 
of  opposition  to  the  Duck  Stamp  bill.  Some 
declared  that  the  fee  of  one  dollar  for  a  fed- 
eral license  would  eliminate  hunters  who 
had  little  money.  And  others  claimed  that 
the  refuges  would  simpl>  develop  into  feder- 
ally controlled  shooting  grounds,  and  no  in 
creased  waterfowl  populations  would  result. 

This  latter  fear  apparently  was  crucial  in 
the  minds  of  legislators,  for  when  the  shoot 
Ing  feature  was  removed  from  the  Icgisla 
tion.  it  drew  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
Congress,  and  on  February  18.  1929.  Presi 
dent  Calvin  Coolidge  signed  an  amended 
Game  Refuge  Bill  into  law 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  had  tn-en  redrafted 
not  only  to  cut  out  the  public  shooting 
grounds  feature  but  to  eliminate  the  Duck 
Stamp  licer»se  feature  entirely,  as  well.  The 
bill  mandated  that  refuges  be  purchased  by 
federal  appropriations 

Field  St  Stream  immediately  predicted 
that  federal  appropriations  would  never  be 
made,  and  again  began  lobbying  for  a  feder 
al  Duck  Stamp  license  to  provide  the  funds 
that  would  save  the  waterfowl  and  the  sport 
of  hunting  them. 

The  following  year.  Field  &  Stream 
watched  l>oth  its  predictions  come  truf — a 
shortage  of  waterfowl  and  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  cut  the  duck  hunting 
season  down  to  thirty  days  in  order  to  save 
the  breeding  stock.  Field  &  Stream  began 
campaigning  for  the  stamp  in  earnest,  using 
the  slogan  Ducks  for  a  Dollar  '  to  spread 
the  idea.  Thousands  of  questionnaires  were 
mailed  to  readers  of  the  magazine  as  well  as 
the  other  lists  of  sportsmen.  The  question 
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naire  read.  "Are  you  willing  to  get  behind 
the  Field  &  Stream  campaign  for  a  real 
Game  Refuge  bill  with  a  Federal  tax  of  $1' 
(Answer  yes  or  no.  •"  The  thousands  of  af- 
firmative replies  were  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington, illustrating  that  the  duck  hunters  of 
America  were  in  fact  willing  to  be  taxed  in 
order  to  perpetuate  their  sport. 

But  It  wasn't  till  1932  that  a  bill  was  final- 
ly introduced  requiring  waterfowl  hunters 
to  buy  a  $1  federal  migratory  bird  hunting 
stamp.  The  bill  provided  that  not  less  than 
75  percent  of  the  money  collected  by  selling 
the  Duck  Stamp  would  be  used  to  acquire, 
administer,  and  maintain  refuges  and  breed- 
ing grounds.  Twenty  percent  would  be  used 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Act.  and  the  remaining  5  percent  would  be 
set  aside  for  administrative  purposes  such  as 
printing  and  distribution  (Today  the 
amount  taken  for  administrative  costs  is 
even  more  minimal-  about  3  percent  i 

So  there  it  was.  the  bill  that  has  proved  so 
vital  to  waterfowl  today  But  as  often  hap 
pens,  a  rush  of  important  legislation  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress  sent  the  Duck  Bill 
to  the  side.  Once  again  Field  &  Stream  had 
to  call  on  Its  readers  to  support  the  bill. 

For  more  than  nineteen  years  Field  & 
Stream  has  been  urging  on  the  duck  hun 
ters  of  this  country  the  necessity  of  a  dollar 
stamp  (ax  to  perpetuate  the  sport  of  wild- 
fowling.  For  more  than  ten  years  we  have 
listened  to  sportsmen  from  coast  to  coast 
wail  and  bemoan  the  fact  that  their  seasons 
have  been  shortened  and  their  bag  limits 
had  been  cut  We  have  done  our  level  best 
10  get  every  reader  of  Field  &  Stream  who  is 
interested  in  waterfowl  to  demand  favorable 
action  from  Congress  on  a  Dollar  Stamp 
Bill.  And  yet  Congressmen  from  duck  dis- 
tricts have  told  us  that  they  didn't  receive 
over  half  a  dozen  letters  despite  our  efforts. 
If  every  man  who  reads  this  editorial  will 
write  his  representatives  at  Washington  at 
once  and  get  his  friends  to  do  likewise,  there 
will  be  no  closed  .season  on  ducks  this 
year  .  Bring  home  to  them  the  fact  that 
the  only  thing  you  are  asking  the  Govern 
ment  is  the  privilege  of  paying  a  dollar  a 
year  to  care  of  the  game  that  furnishes  you 
healthful  recreation  and  wholesome  food." 

Finally,  on  March  16.  1934.  after  more 
than  two  decades  of  struggle,  the  so-called 
Duck  Stamp  bill  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  Featuring 
the  design  of  J  N  Ding  "  Darling,  national- 
ly prominent  Des  Moines  Register  editorial 
cartoonist,  the  first  year  sales  of  the  stamp 
totaled  635.001 

It  was  an  idea  whose  time,  at  last,  had 
come,  but  not  without  additional  obstacles 
in  Its  way.  Though  Its  .sole  purpose  was  to 
raise  money,  many  hunters  complained  that 
the  stamp  was  impossible  to  buy  Applica- 
tions required  that  each  purchaser  present 
an  affidavit  stating  the  game  killed  during 
the  previous  year.  The  form  asked  the 
numl>er  of  days  that  the  hunter  had  spent 
shooting  game  and  in  what  location  this 
hunting  had  taken  place.  Many  post  offices 
refu.sed  to  sell  I  he  Duck  Stamps  to  individ- 
uals who  were  nol  hunters,  explaining  that 
the  stamp  could  be  used  only  in  combina- 
tion with  a  state  hunting  license.  About  this 
preposterous  bureaucratic  edict.  Ray  Hol- 
land wrote  in  1935  Did  you  buy  your  Duck 
Stamp''  If  you  did,  you  are  lucky.  Those  gov- 
ernment boys  must  have  printed  a  limited 
edition  of  this  stamp  and  decided  to  make  it 
as  difficult  as  possible  for  the  customers  to 
gel  one',  thereby  conserving  stamps,  if  not 
the  ducks  " 

By  the  following  year,  however,  the  pur 
chase  of  the  Duck  Stamp  was  simplified  so 
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that  anyone  might  buy  a  stamp,  whether 
for  hunting  purposes,  stamp  collecting,  or 
simply  to  help  the  wildlife  of  the  country. 
However,  unexpectedly,  1935-36  Duck 
Stamp  sales  slumped  to  448,204. 
For  this  reason  the  1935  Duck  Stamp, 
Canvasback  Duck  Taking  Flight, "  created 
by  Frank  Benson,  is  the  rarest  in  the  Duck 
Stamp  series,  and  the  print  made  of  Ben- 
son's design,  which  is  rarer  still,  is  worth  up 
to  $6,000  today  to  collectors.  Since  all  the 
Duck  Stamps  up  to  1942  were  destroyed  at 
the  end  of  each  duck  season,  this  eight-year 
span  of  stamps  is  the  most  valuable.  Today, 
a  complete  collection  of  Duck  Stamps  in 
mint  condition  can  draw  as  much  as  $3,500 
from  serious  collectors. 

Until  the  late  1940's.  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment commissioned  Duck  Stamp  designs, 
and  contributions  to  the  series  were  made 
by  prominent  wildlife  artists,  including 
Lynn  Bogue  Hunt  (  Greenwinged  Teal'  ), 
Francis  Lee  Jaques  (  "Black  Mallards"),  and 
Roland  Clark  (Pintail  Drake  and  Duck 
Alighting").  Throughout  subsequent  years, 
a  Duck  Stamp  competition  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  service  has  been  held, 
with  artists'  entries  averaging  around  1.600 
and  running  as  high  as  2,099.  Today,  the 
artist  whose  work  is  selected  for  the  annual 
Duck  Stamp  is  guaranteed  both  fortune  and 
fame,  for  even  though  he  receives  nothing 
but  a  sheet  of  stamps  from  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, prints  of  his  design  will  be  eagerly 
purchased  by  collectors. 

Initially  all  Duck  Stamps  were  in  black 
and  white  and  were  highlighted  with  one 
other  color,  such  as  orange  or  purple.  In 
1959.  two  additional  colors  were  used  in  a 
design  by  Maynard  Reece  that  featured  a 
Labrador  retriever  carrying  a  mallard  drake. 
Incidently.  this  drawing  was  the  center  of 
controversy  that  year,  when  several  contest- 
ants in  the  Duck  Stamp  competition  de- 
clared that  "a  dog  not  a  duck,  won  the  con- 
test." 

Since  its  beginning,  the  price  on  the  Duck 
Stamp  has  increased  from  $1  in  1934.  to  $2 
in  1949.  to  $3  in  1959.  to  $5  in  1972,  to  $7,50 
currently.  Almost  2  million  sportsmen  and 
women  purchased  the  stamp  in  1982  and 
1983.  providing  the  federal  government  with 
$15  million  a  year  for  the  purchase  of  criti- 
cal wetlands. 

To  celebrate  the  Duck  Stamp  anniversary, 
the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  is  planning 
a  mammoth  publicity  campaign  in  hopes  of 
attracting  thousands,  or  better  yet  millions, 
of  new  stamp  buyers.  Right  now,  some  91 
percent  of  Duck  Stamp  purchasers  are  duck 
hunters,  while  the  other  9  percent  are 
mostly  serious  stamp  collectors.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  officials  believe  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous untapped  resource  of  conservation- 
ists—fishermen, photographers,  big-game 
hunters,  armchair  nature  lovers,  etc.  An  all- 
out  effort  to  get  them  to  contribute  to  this 
vital  conservation  program  is  underway. 
There  are  plans  for  such  events  as  a  Duck 
Stamp  Week,  a  traveling  exhibit  of  past 
stamps,  and  a  special  movie  about  the  ref- 
uges. There  is  also  a  new  pamphlet  titled 
The  Duck  Stamp  Story.  "  available  from 
Publications  Unit,  Dept.  FS.  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service,  Dept.  of  the  Interior  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  20240.  Anyone  who 
cant  find  Duck  Stamps  at  the  local  post 
office  can  buy  them  by  mail  from  the  Postal 
Philatelic  Sales  Div.,  Dept  FS,  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  Washington,  DC.  20265-9997.  Duck 
Stamps  bought  this  way  cost  $8.  and  issues 
for  the  last  three  years  are  available. 

In  addition,  this  year  the  post  office  will 
offer  a  commemorative  U.S.  postage  stamp 
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honoring  tne  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Duck  Stamp,  and  featuring  the  original 
1934  design,  'Mallards  Dropping  In,"  by 
Ding  Darling.  The  Ding  Darling  Foundation 
of  Des  Moittes.  Iowa,  also  plans  to  reissue 
prints  of  the  original  'Mallards  Dropping 
In"  as  a  special  tribute. 

Over  the  years  Duck  Stamps  have  taken 
on  a  life  of  their  own,  and  it  seems  hard  to 
imagine  a  time  when  their  existence  was  in 
doubt.  Their  contribution  to  the  wildlife 
and  wild  ladds  of  America  has  been  tremen- 
dous, a  true  grass-roots  opportunity  for  indi- 
viduals to  become  directly  involved  in  the 
preservation  of  our  waterfowl. 

This  coming  fall,  as  the  skies  fill  with 
ducks  and  eeese.  all  who  have  ever  bought  a 
Duck  Stamp  can  take  pride  in  the  sight. 
Readers  of  Field  &  Stream  can  feel  a  special 
gratitude,  as  I  do.  knowing  that  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  my  grandfather  Ray  Holland 
and  the  magazine  fought  for  something 
they  believed  in.  so  that  future  generations 
could  know  the  thrill  of  wave  after  wave  of 
waterfowl  flying  south,  etched  sigainst  the 
colors  of  a  dawn  sky.  This  age-old  spectacle 
might  have  been  lost  forever  had  it  not  been 
for  men  like  George  Lawyer.  Ray  Holland. 
Ding  Darlihg.  and  all  the  thousands  of 
sportsmen-(X)nservationists  who  understood 
what  they  had  to  lose.  Fifty  years  after  the 
birth  date  of  the  Duck  Stamp,  much  re- 
mains to  b*  done  to  ensure  the  continued 
survival  of  the  wild  creatures  and  places  we 
now  enjoy.  May  we  have  the  courage  and 
the  foresight  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the 
future,  and  fight  to  preserve  the  legacy 
handed  dowm  to  our  generation.* 


THE  REAL  IMMIGRATION  BILL 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle printed  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  by  Lawrence  H.  Puchs,  former  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Selection  Com- 
mission od  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy. 

Mr.  Fuchs  comments  on  the  immi- 
gration bill  deserve  careful  reading  be- 
cause they  are  a  reasoned  and  bal- 
anced anajysis  of  what  has  become  a 
controversial  issue. 

We  cannot  avoid  controversy  and  as 
representatives  of  districts  that  reflect 
the  pluralism  and  diversity  of  this 
great  Nation,  there  are  boimd  to  be 
differences.  But  if  this  body  is  to  come 
to  rational  conclusions  it  must  do  its 
work  on  the  basis  of  the  facts;  it  must 
avoid,  as  Mr.  Puch  points  out,  the 
"burst  of  hyperbole"  that  accompanies 
heated  debate  in  Congress. 

Reference  was  made  to  statements 
by  two  of  our  colleagues  who  have  op- 
posing viewpoints,  but  whose  charac- 
terization of  the  immigration  bill  are 
extreme. 

Just  last  month  I  had  to  deal  with 
horror  stories  and  hyperbole  directed 
against  the  equal  access  bill  I  spon- 
sored, and  I  can  attest  that  it  does  not 
serve  our  institution  or  the  public  in- 
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terests  to  stray  from  the  facts  of  a 
given  issue. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Tuesday,  June 

12.  1984] 

The  Real  Immigration  Bill 

(By  Lawrence  H.  F^ichs) 

Ugly  misrepresentations  about  the  Simp- 
son-Mazzoli  immigration  bill  have  panicked 
many  members  of  the  House  into  wanting 
to  avoid  a  vote  after  five  years  of  hard  bi- 
partisan work  in  crafting  the  complex 
reform  measure.  Twice  it  has  passed  the 
Senate  by  huge  majorities. 

Rep.  Edward  Roybal  (D-Calif.)  has 
warned  that  a  section  of  the  bill  to  punish 
employers  who  hire  illegal  aliens  would 
result  in  legal  aliens  having  to  wear  dog  tags 
around  their  necks.  Jesse  Jackson  has  said 
repeatedly  that  Simpson-Mazzoli  would 
force  aliens  to  carry  passbooks  similar  to 
those  carried  by  blacks  in  South  Africa. 

The  fact  is  that  Simpson-Mazzoli  specifi- 
cally repudiates  a  national  identification 
card  as  a  means  of  establishing  employee 
eligibility  for  lawful  resident  aliens  and  citi- 
zens. Both  Senate  and  Hou.se  versions  of  the 
bill  call  for  a  secure  and  universal  system  of 
employment  eligibility,  to  be  put  into  place 
after  three  years,  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
sanctions  against  employers  who  hire  illegal 
aliens.  The  identification  would  be  used 
only  when  applying  for  a  new  job.  and  by 
everyone  eligible  to  work— not  just  aliens. 

One  can  understand  Roybal's  anxieties. 
given  the  history  of  discrimination  against 
Hispanics  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  also  under- 
standable that  Mexican  American  leaders 
oppose  the  inauguration  of  a  national  policy 
that  would  eventually  curtail  the  flow  of 
undocumented  workers,  with  whom  they 
empathize.  But  that  does  not  justify  Roy- 
bal's misrepresentation  of  the  bill. 

Jesse  Jackson,  in  an  unanswered  burst  of 
hyperbole,  has  called  the  bill  "racist."  One 
can  understand  an  attempt  to  court  Mexi- 
can-American voters,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
fathom  how  a  bill  could  be  called  racist 
which  sets  up  machinery  for  the  president, 
the  GAO,  and— as  now  contemplated  in  the 
House  bill— the  EEOC  to  make  and  take 
special  actions  to  prevent  discrimination. 

The  Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  concluded  after  two 
years  of  study  that  such  a  system  could  ac- 
tually reduce  the  amount  of  discrimination 
in  the  work  place. 

Rep.  Kent  Hance  (D-Texas)  sought  votes 
in  his  state's  senatorial  primary  by  cam- 
paigning against  a  provision  in  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  that  would  legalize  undocumented 
aliens  who  have  been  working  in  this  coun- 
try continuously  since  Jan.  1.  1980  (in  the 
Senate  version)  and  Jan.  1.  1982  (in  the 
House  bill). 

Hance  argued  that  the  United  States 
would  be  encouraging  illegal  migration,  al- 
though the  16  members  of  the  select  com- 
mission unanimously  concluded  that  just 
the  opposite  would  happen.  Because  of  le- 
galization, the  United  States  would  have 
valuable  information  on  illegal  migration 
sources  and  routes,  smuggler  use  patterns 
and  employment  histories.  We  could  pin- 
point enforcement  resources  and  cut  dowTi 
on  inefficient  raids  in  neighborhoods  and 
places  of  employment.  Also,  by  legalizing  as 
many  as  2  to  3  million  illegal  aliens  who  are 
already  working,  we  would  cut  back  on  an 
underclass  population  whose  illegality  now 
depresses  wages  and  standards  and  who 
often  are  afraid  to  obtain  health  care  or  go 
to  the  police  when  crimes  are  committed 
against  them. 
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Of  course.  Simpson-Mazzoli  is  not  perfect, 
but  it  does  the  following  things:  it  reaffirms 
the  lawful  admission  of  immigrants  al  ap- 
proximately present  levels;  it  endorses  the 
independence  of  our  refugee  admissions  law" 
and  improves  the  efficiency  of  our  asylum 
system;  it  substantially  reduces  a  growing 
underclass  of  persons  increasingly  identified 
by  ethnicity:  and  it  inaugurates  a  national 
policy  of  curtailing  illegal  migration  and 
visa  abuse  through  a  system  of  employer 
sanctions  which  will  be  linked  in  three  years 
to  a  secure  and  universal  sy.stem  of  employ- 
ment eligibility,  probably  an  upgraded  coun- 
terfeit-resistant Social  Security  card. 

What  would  that  mean  to  you?  Every  lime 
you  applied  for  a  new  job  you  would  have  to 
produce  a  Social  Security  card  that  could 
not  be  forged  or  transferred  easily.  If  you 
spoke  a  foreign  language  and  were  eligible 
to  work,  you  could  not  be  turned  away  be- 
cause someone  though  you  were  an  illegal 
alien:  your  worker  eligibility  ID  would  pro- 
tect you.  If  you  were  black  and  you  had 
your  card,  you  could  nol  be  passed  over  for 
an  exploitable  illegal  alien.  If  you  lived  in 
another  country  and  were  thinking  of  be- 
coming an  illegal  alien,  you  would  be  de- 
terred by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  valid 
ID. 

Since  it  will  take  about  seven  to  10  years 
for  an  employer  sanctions  law"  to  become 
substantially  effective,  why  not  begin  now? 
Protect  the  open  front  door:  close  the  back 
door.  Lawful  immigration  is  good  for  the 
country.  Illegal  migration  and  visa  abuse  are 
not.* 


DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  high  deficits  threatening  this 
Nation  portend  a  great  danger  to  our 
internal  security— a  danger  as  real  as 
external  threats  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

Responsible  Members  of  Congress 
face  many  challenges  in  balancing 
these  threats  and  one  of  those  chal- 
lenges came  when  this  body  consid- 
ered H.R.  5167.  the  fiscal  year  1985 
Defense  Authorization  bill. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  need 
to  maintain  a  national  defense  for  our 
country  that  is  second-to-none.  yet 
voted  no  to  increasing  the  defense 
budget  by  7  percent  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
No  area  of  the  Federal  budget  can  be 
allowed  to  continue  the  uncontrollable 
growth  that  is  bankrupting  our  Nation 
for  generations  to  come. 

For  3  years  I  have  advocated  that 
the  Congress  simply  freeze  Federal 
spending  across  the  board  to  bring  the 
deficit  down  rather  than  continually 
increasing  nearly  every  spending  pro- 
gram. Had  we  done  this  in  1981,  we 
would  be  enjoying  a  balanced  budget 
today. 

IncrcEising  any  portion  of  the  Feder- 
al budget  while  deficit  spending  con- 
tinues to  cripple  economic  recovery  is 
unthinkable.  Because  Congress  contin- 
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ues  to  spend  like  there's  no  tomorrow, 
interest  rates  are  on  the  rise  again  and 
threaten  the  economic  survival  of  my 
State  whose  economy  is  very  interest- 
sensitive. 

We  cannot  put  one  portion  of  the 
Federal  budget  above  scrutiny  and  de- 
clare it  sacrosanct.  For  the  worker  in 
Oregon  whose  job  is  threatened  by 
deficit  spending— for  the  worker  in 
Oregon  whose  job  was  lost  to  high  in- 
terest rates— I  voted  no  on  the  1985 
Defense  Authorization  bill.» 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  CHANCELLOR 
TOMAS  RIVERA 
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GOOD  ADVICE  TO  CONGRESS 
FROM  ALABAMIANS 


ITC  DECISION  ON  FOOTWEAR 
UNJUSTIFIABLE 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1984 
•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quest the  support  of  our  House  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  H.R.  5791.  the 
American  Footwear  Act  of  1984.  This 
legislation  may  be  the  only  salvation 
for  our  domestic  footwear  industry. 
The  bill  would  impose  a  ceiling  on  for- 
eign shoes  to  no  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  domestic  market  establishing  a 
limit  of  400  million  pairs  of  shoes  per 
year. 

Last  week,  the  International  Trade 
Commission  unanimously  denied  a 
plea  by  Americas  footwear  manufac- 
turers for  import  quotas  for  a  5-year 
period.  Their  decision  is  baffling  and 
unjustifiable. 

Only  one  out  of  three  pairs  of  shoes 
sold  in  America  in  1983  was  made  in 
America.  Almost  27.000  shoe  and  allied 
workers  have  lost  their  jobs  in  1983 
and  unemployment  in  the  shoe  indus- 
try was  18.7  percent.  These  figures  are 
staggering  and  devastating  to  the 
future  of  the  American  footwear  in 
dustry. 

The  Footwear  Industries  of  America. 
United  Food  Si  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union/AFL-CIO,  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  &  Textile  Workers 
Union/AFL-CIO  [The  Footwear 
Trade  Action  Coalition]  has  pursued 
administrative  remedies  under  section 
201  and  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  Yet.  they  have  been  denied 
administrative  relief  under  these  laws. 
It  is  unexplainable  how  the  ITC  could 
not  find  that  our  domestic  industry  is 
being  injured  when  imports  have  cap- 
tured 70  percent  of  the  market. 

This  is  a  low-wage,  labor-intensive 
industry  employing  many  women  and 
minorities  often  located  in  small,  rural 
communities  where  no  other  employ- 
ment is  available.  My  footwear  work- 
ers wonder  if  their  plant  will  be  the 
next  one  to  close. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  this  in- 
dustry so  vital  to  our  Nation.  I  urge 
my  fellow  colleagues  to  cosponsor  the 
American  Footwear  Act  of  1984.« 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month  the  University  of 
California  at  Riverside  lost  its  chancel- 
lor, when  48-year-old  Tomas  Rivera 
died  suddenly  of  an  apparent  heart 
attack.  Rivera's  service  as  chancellor 
was  significant  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
He  had  the  distinction  of  being  both 
the  first  minority,  and  the  youngest 
person,  to  ever  head  a  UC  campus. 

But  I  believe  his  personal  achieve- 
ments are  even  more  impressive  than 
his  professional  ones.  Tomas  Rivera 
brought  to  the  campus  a  perspective 
that  was  unique  among  his  peers.  Born 
in  1935.  he  was  raised  in  Texas  by  his 
parents,  who  were  laborers  and  cooks. 
He  said.  "Up  to  the  time  I  started 
teaching,  I  was  part  of  the  migrant 
labor  stream  that  went  from  Texas  to 
the  Midwest.  I  lived  and  worked  in 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin.  Michigan, 
and  North  Dakota."  Taught  his  native 
Spanish  as  a  child,  Dr.  Rivera  did  not 
even  begin  to  understand  English  until 
he  was  in  the  fifth  grade. 

From  these  humble  beginnings  in  a 
haphazard  succession  of  barrio 
schools,  he  somehow  found  the  inspi- 
ration to  continue  his  education  and 
to  devote  his  life  to  that  profession. 
Starting  out  as  a  multilingual  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  San  Antonio. 
TX.  Tomas  worked  his  way  up  to  asso- 
ciate dean  in  the  College  of  Multidisci- 
plinary  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  finally  toe  hancellor at  UCR. 

Along  the  way  he  became  writer, 
editor,  and  poet.  He  spoke  Spanish, 
English,  and  French,  and  worked  as 
his  own  translator  for  two  of  his  best- 
known  works:  'And  the  Earth  Did  Not 
Part"  and  Always  and  Other  Poems." 
In  1970.  he  received  the  Quinlo  Sol 
Prize  for  Literature. 

He  believed  the  purpose  of  a  UC 
education  was  an  ambitious  one— to 
teach  students  to  think,  research,  and 
write,  and  to  graduate  students  pre- 
pared for  the  real  working  world  out- 
side its  protective  walls.  A  tall  order, 
but  for  a  man  whose  life  bridged  two 
cultures,  two  lifestyles,  and  three  lan- 
guages, he  must  have  believed  any- 
thing is  possible.  We  will  miss  him. 
The  Searchers 

We  are  not  alone 
after  many  centuries 
How  could  we  be  alone 
We  search  together 
We  were  seekers 
We  are  searchers 
and  we  will  continue 
to  search 
Ijecause  our  eyes 
still  have 

the  passion  of  prophecy. 

ToMAS  Rivera.* 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  early  part  of  this  second 
session  of  the  98th  Congress.  I  asked 
the  people  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Ala- 
bama, as  I  did  during  the  first  session, 
to  share  their  opinions  with  me  on 
major  issues  facing  our  State  and 
Nation  by  responding  to  my  second 
annual  congressional  questiormaire. 

I  thank  the  over  5,000  residents  who 
took  the  time  to  answer  and  return 
their  questionnaire  response  cards.  My 
1984  congressional  questionnaire  cov- 
ered a  broad  range  of  issues— deficit 
reduction,  trade  issues,  the  environ- 
ment, jobs  creation,  defense— and 
input  from  those  whom  I  represent  in 
Washington  is  vital  to  me  as  I  cast 
voles  and  put  forth  initiatives  that 
will  best  serve  Alabama  and  the 
Nation. 

Those  who  responded  to  my  congres- 
sional questionnaire  clearly  favored 
action  by  Congress  to  bring  Federal 
spending  under  control  and  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  t»^at  threatens  to  re- 
verse the  progress  that  has  been  made 
to  achieve  a  broad  economic  recovery. 
Seventy-three  percent  of  those  who  re- 
sponded favored  across-the-board  cuts 
in  Federal  Government  spending. 
While  those  for  and  against  defense 
spending  cuts  were  almost  evenly  di- 
vided. 87  percent  of  those  responding 
favored  cuts  in  domestic  spending. 
Seventy-eight  percent  of  respondents 
support  an  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  requiring  the  Federal 
budget  to  be  balanced  except  in  time 
of  national  emergency,  and  an  over- 
whelming 86  percent  favored  a  pay-as- 
you-go  budget  proposal  that  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
for  any  spending  above  last  year's 
level. 

I  have  sponsored  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  and  a  pay-as-you-go  ap- 
proach that  would  take  away  the  Gov- 
ernment's credit  card,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  majority  of  those  re- 
sponding approve  of  these  efforts  to 
stop  Federal  red  ink  spending. 

Respondents  to  my  congressional 
questionnaire  also  felt  that  action  was 
needed  to  obtain  relief  from  subsidized 
foreign  imports.  Also.  87  percent  fa- 
vored legislation  I  have  sponsored  that 
would  reorganize  U.S.  Government 
trade  activities  and  expand  our  partici- 
pation in  international  trade  and  in- 
vestment (and  this  could  be  done  at  no 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer). 

While  no  clear  position  was  voiced 
on  the  issue  of  acid  rain.  79  percent 
supported    increased    Federal    regula- 
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tion  of  the  disposal  of  hazardous  and 
nuclear  waste,  and  60  percent  favored 
increasing  the  acreage  of  Alabama's 
Sipsey.  Wfldemess. 

Several  questions  on  my  congression- 
al questionnaire  focused  on  defense 
matters.  While  73  percent  felt  that 
withdrawal  of  our  military  forces  from 
Lebanon  was  proper  and  necessary, 
there  was  a  closer  split  regarding  Cen- 
tral America,  with  60  percent  in  sup- 
port of  providing  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance. An  overwhelming  84  percent 
wanted  to  see  negotiations  begin  on 
arms  reduction  between  the  President 
and  the  new  Soviet  leaders.  My  con- 
stituents and  I  feel  this  Nation  must 
pursue  every  effort  to  obtain  arms  re- 
ductions. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  thank  those 
who  answered  and  returned  my  second 
annual  congressional  questionnaire. 
Their  views  and  opinions  serve  as  a 
valuable  guide  for  me,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  the  views  of  my  constituents 
with  my  colleagues  in  Congress.  These 
comments  are  certainly  good  advice 
for  Congress  to  follow,  and  the  re- 
sponses to  each  question  are  printed 
below: 

CONGRESSMAN  BEN  ERDREICH'S  CONGRESSIONAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REMEMBERING  POW-MIAS 


res     No 


Sirax  1980.  Fcderi  deficil  spendiiig  has  man  DM  trIiM. 
sUrtini  It  {Sj  Mlnit.  jknosl  douNnt  to  JllO  biion  in 
19<2.  and  dimtaiK  to  {195  Mnii  m  19iS3  Cumnt  toracasts 
pKMd  ttK  dehcil  to  remain  about  tl84  Mioii  lor  ISM  Fo( 
19«5.  It*  Mmnistratnn  proposes  {618  liilliori  m  new 
spending  outlays  The  Admnistratioii's  bu^t  also  slmrs  a 
reduction  in  revenues,  due  to  ttie  1981  tai  cut.  ol  {121 
billion,  and  propoKS  a  1985  deficit  ol  {180  bilinn  to  reduce 
tins  rednnli  lewl.  muU  you  lawr 

1  tooss^lbelurd  cuts  m  Federal  pxeiniiieiit  ^endmg'         73       27 

2  Cuts  m  delese  spendm(? _ 52      4g 

3  Cuts  m  domstic  spendinj? _ 81       19 

4  A  combmatim  ol  restraii«  on  Fateil  «Min|  «d  ntv 

lai  mcreasej'    _ Jg       42 

5  A  on^year  tcniss-ttie^ioanl  Ireenon  Fe*nlnniln|7.      62      3t 

6  PostsoniAg  taj  cuts  scMried  to  B  nk  ma  until 

llie  detcil  >s  kwered' 50      50 

7  A  lai-cut  Cap  lor  tliose  witti  inoaw  OMc  {50.000 

coupM  mtb  some  spendmj  redudiOB? 50       50 

8  Postponemenl  ol  lai  indeimg  (to  be|a  in  19(5)  nN 

the  deficit  IS  kjwred'       50       50 

9  An  amendment  to  the  US  CoiBtilution  tequinng  Die 
Federal  bu^  to  be  balanced  enxpt  in  time  ol 

national  em»gency'    ^ 78       22 

10  A  Pav-As-You-Go'  budsel  proposal  tliat  woiiU  require 
the  Federal  govemmenl  lo  pay  (lul  borrow)  for  any 

spending  abnve  last  year  s  level' 86       14 

As  M  mrli  lor  bmader  ecommic  recmery  in  Alabama  and 
acniss  our  nation.  Congress  will  lace  a  wide  ranee  o<  issues 
in  1984— Irom  Kwrnnmental  protection  to  uiilair  loreijn 
compeMion.  Irom  Quality  educabon  lor  our  children  to 
militjry  nvolveflMt  abroai)  Do  you  lam 

11  Laws  to  cHse  U  S  maMi  to  subsidued  mports'  58       42 

12  Reoriamof  U  S  govemmenl  trade  actmtes  mto  one 
afncy  K  it  were  done  at  no  additnnil  cost  to  Die 

taiwyer' 87       13 

13  tncrerad  Federal  hndmi  hr  fb  tniM|? 30      70 

14  Federal  M|islaban  lo  deal  wMi  tke  "idd  ran" 
vmm  bi  requiring  coal4umn|  industries  to  cut 
emissans  mlo  the  atmosphere,  even  it  it  meant  hi|her 

costs  passed  on  lo  the  consumer' 53       47 

15  A  nabomnde  electrical  utility  lee  (ol  less  Hun  (1  pet 
month  lor  »  averaee  resatoitial  custmer)  lo  ply  lor 

"atjd  ram"  olean-up'    „ 42       58 

16  DelMnt  my   "aod  ram"   fefaMa  m»  Mtar 

scantjfic  slices  are  completed? 58      42 

17  Increased  Itderal  re(ulation  of  die  dnpasri  ol  huatf- 

ous  and  nucftar  wastes' 79      21 

18  Inattsmi  the  acnap  of  Alttmi'i  Sim  WMh- 

iuss' _ 60       40 

19  HMIMrMini  Amron  ailini  tne  tna  Utm? 73      27 

20  Piwidini  nAaiy  assstancx  in  Cntnl  Anetica' 60      40 

21  NcMliationi  on  arms  reductions  between  tlic  ftesaM 

and  llie  new  leaders  ai  the  Ssnel  Unon? 84    !6« 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  burial  of  the  Unknown  Serviceman 
of  the  Vietnam  war  this  past  Memorial 
Day,  we  honored  all  who  fought  in 
Southeast  Asia,  including  the  2,489 
servicemen  whose  whereabouts  are 
still  unknown. 

In  his  address  at  the  Memorial  Day 
service  at  Arlington  Cemetery,  F>resi- 
dent  Reagan  stated  that  "Our  dedica- 
tion to  their  cause  must  be  strength- 
ened •  •  •  We  write  no  last  chapters, 
we  close  no  books,  we  put  away  no 
final  memories."  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  tribute  writ- 
ten by  two  of  my  constituents,  the 
wife  of  a  disabled  Vietnam  veteran  and 
a  Gold  Star  Mother.  This  poem  ex-, 
presses  for  all  of  us  our  deep  concern 
for  missing  servicemen. 

The  poem  follows: 

Can  We  Forget? 

Help  Freedom  ring   for  POWs.  MIAs.   its 

time  to  get  them  out. 
Too  much  time  has  passed  us  by.  of  that 

there  can  be  no  doubt. 
We  must  investigate  the  fate  of  nearly  two 

thousand  five-hundred  men. 
And  find  out  if  they're  dead  or  alive,   if 

passed  on,  how  and  when. 
Factors  on  U.S.  spending  per  hostage,  both 

in  Vietnam  and  Iran. 
Shows  the  comparison  so  overwhelming  .  .  . 

How  Do  We  P>rice  Each  Man? 
To  free  each  civilian  hostage  in  Iran.  3 '/a 

Million  Dollars  was  used. 
But  only  $70  per  war  prisoner  •  •  •  govern- 
ment spending  was  certainly  abused. 
With  all  the  fuss  and  recognition,  to  get  Ira- 
nian Hostages  home  at  last. 
The  lack  of  concern  for  S.E.  Asian  captives. 

leaves  us  totally  aghast. 
Did  we  honor  and  strive  to  keep  our  men 

best?    Or    did    self-centered    interest 

reduce  them  to  less? 
The  Soliders  we  sent  to  the  Vietnam  War, 

did  we  make  them  wonder  what  they 

went  there  for? 
And  if  one  single  person  awaits  our  arrival. 

to  bring  them  home  from  tortorous 

survival 
Will  it  again  make  us  remorseful  of  all  these 

wasted  years  when  our  leaders  did  Not 

see  POW,  MIA  tears? 
Our  War  Heroes  have  not  been  forgotten. 

by  their  family  and  their  friends. 
We  Will  Not  give  up  on  any  one  of  them. 

The  Bitterness  Must  End. 
We  must  all  seek  the  plight  of  loved  ones. 

who  gallantly  served  our  Nation. 
Isn't  Freedom  what  our  Country  boasts  as 

it's  first  and  primary  foundation? 
These    men    were    raised    with    American 
Ideals,    by    their    Fathers   and    their 
Mothers. 
And  some  of  these  missing  men  could  be 

your  Husband,  son,  or  Brother. 
Let's  remember  the  scars  of  our  wonderful 
men 
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Who  saw  death  in  the  turmoil  of  a  foreign 

land. 
And  often  recall,  lest  we  tend  to  forget 
Our  own  land  can  taste  the  horror  of  war, 

yet. 
Our   hearts   have   been   pierced,   with   the 

arrow  of  anguish,  bitterness  and  de- 
spair. 
We  need  this  arrow  removed  from  us.  bring- 
ing every  man   home  is  our  earnest 

prayer. 
Our  hearts  will  never  rest  easy,  until  we 

know  our  loved  ones'  fate. 
Once  we  know  if  they're  living  captives,  or  if 

they've  entered  God's  Golden  Gate. 
If  your  baby  were  abducted,  would  you  just 

give  up  all  hope? 
And  would  you  say.  "forget  him,  it's  the 

easiest  way  to  cope?" 
Of  course,  this  is  absurd,  he  is  your  flesh 

and  your  blood,  part  of  you. 
Our  minds  will  not  rest  easy  until  we  Know 

The  Absolute  Truth. 
"I  gave  him  Life  .  .  .  His  Country  gave  his 

death",  said  one  Gold  Star  Mother. 
His  love  of  Country  cost  him  Life,  he  died 

for  his  Sisters  and  Brothers. 
For  such  a  Great,  Rich  Country  as  Ours  To 

Be  Held  on  a  Short  Leash, 
We  Must  Demand  To  the  Very  Last  Man, 

Our  Prisoners  Release. 

Copyright  1984. 

Patricia  J.  Andry.  Wife  of  a  Disabled  Viet- 
nam Veterans  and  Muriel  A.  Bargar.  Gold 
Star  Mother. 

This  poem  is  gratefully  dedicated  to  Spe- 
cialist 4  Richard  M.  Bargar  (1949-1968)  (Re- 
production of  this  poem  in  full  or  in  part  is 
prohibited  without  written  consent  by  the 
authors.)* 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  DELIV- 
ERED BY  PRESIDENT  JOSE  NA- 
POLEON DUARTE  OF  EL  SALVA- 
DOR 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  inaugural  address,  President  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte  launched  the  newly 
elected  Salvadoran  Government  on 
the  right  foot  with  a  blueprint  for  a 
strong  and  unified  democracy  dedicat- 
ed toward  peaceful  accommodation 
with  warring  factions  inside  and  out- 
side his  nation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  travel  with 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz,  our 
distinguished  colleague  Congressman 
Jack  Murtha,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  Strom  Thurmond, 
Senators  Jesse  Helms  and  Paul  Tson- 
GAS,  former  Senator  Bob  Griffin  of 
Michigan,  and  others  to  witness  the 
beginnings  of  El  Salvador's  first  freely 
elected  government  in  50  years. 

President  Duarte's  historic  speech 
above  all  was  a  call  for  solidarity 
among  the  Salvadoran  people  in  re- 
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dedicating  themselves  to  the  slrugKle 
to  preserve  their  fledgling  democracy. 

But  he  also  endorsed  the  Contadora 
groups  efforts  at  peace  m  the  region 
and  extended  an  olive  branch  to  El 
Salvador's  external  enemies. 

He    pledged    to    fight    tirelessly    to 
eradicate  the  death  squads   from   his 
homeland  and  to  control  the  abuses  of 
authority  and  the  violence  of  the  ex 
tremes  wherever  they  occur 

He  promised  during  the  course  of  hi.s 
5-year  term  to  confront  the  problems 
of  poverty,  hunger,  and  social  injustice 
by  drawing  together  Salvadorans  from 
all  walks  of  life  in  a  .social  compact 
bound  by  the  principles  of  equality. 
justice,  and  majority  rule. 

The  alternative,  he  said,  is  a  totali 
tarian  and  atheist  dictatorship  in 
which  the  human  being  is  stripped  of 
his  most  elemental  rights"  in  a  strug- 
gle aided  by  the  Marxist  governments 
of  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  follow 
ing  excerpts  from  J*resident  Duartes  . 
inaugural  speech  to  everyone  interest- 
ed  in   the   cause   of    freedom    in    this 
hemisphere  and  the  survival  of  demor 
racy  in  El  Salvador. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Inadcuration  Aodress  Delivered  by  Presi 
DENT    Jose    Napoleon     Duarte     at    thk 
Sports  Palace  in  San  Salvador 

Salvadorans.  all  Salvadorans.  those  who 
hear  me  here  or  are  outside  and  especially 
the  5  million  Salvadorans  who  await  a 
better  destiny  for  our  fatherland  with  faith 
In  the  face  of  the  immense  ri'sponsibilily 
that  has  l)een  given  to  the  governmeru  that 
begins  today.  I  want  to  start  this  first  ad 
dress  to  the  nation  by  imploring  divine  help, 
with  humility  and  recognition,  m  facing  the 
many  problems  that  overwhelm  u.s.  asking 
God  for  the  necessary  wisdom  and  strength 
to  permit  us  to  find  the  just  reply  that  our 
fatherland's  problems  demand  and  success 
in  our  search  for  justice  and  happiness. 

The  significance  of  this  unique  unprece 
dented,  and  new  historic  moment  in  our  fa 
therland  is  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  un 
mistakable  and  iron  will  of  all  of  the  Salva 
doran  people,  who  on  two  consecutive  occa 
sions-26  March  and  6  May  1984 -went  mas 
sively  to  the  polls  to  freely  elect  their  legiti 
mate  rulers. 

Today,  hope  is  strengthened  in  the  dark 
ness  of  despair.  Today,  a  light  if  lit  in  the 
long  night  of  horror  being  experienced  by 
El  Salvador.  Today,  the  loud  shout  of  happi 
ness  is  heard  amid  tears  and  sorrow  The 
delicate  plant  of  democracy  is  being  bom  in 
our  fatherland  today.  The  seed  of  democra 
cy  was  planted  by  the  Salvadoran  people 
with  extraordinary  effort  It  was  watered 
with  their  tears  and  blood  and  fertilized 
with  Spartan  heroism.  This  seed  began  to 
successfully  germinate  under  the  firm  deci 
sion  of  the  revolutionary  government  junta 
in  the  March  1982  elections  for  deputies 
Today,  when  it  has  l)een  bom,  it  Ls  up  to  us 
to  protect  it,  surrounding  it  with  all  possible 
faith,  so  that  it  will  flower  with  the  wonders 
of  all  colors  and  so  that  we  will  permanently 
harvest  the  fruits  that  we  all  desire.  Today, 
a  great  national  effort  culminates  and  the 
path  to  a  gigantic  undertaliing  begins. 
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The  achievement  of  democracy  has  never 
been  easy  for  any  people  throughout  man- 
kinds  history.  El  Salvador,  all  of  its  people, 
have  paid  a  high  price  for  it.  That  is  why 
our  first  recognition  must  go  to  the  people 
of  yesterday  and  today,  txpecially  all  who 
were  persecuted,  deprued  of  their  freedom, 
exiled  from  the  homeland,  or  lost  their 
lives  My  deep  recognition  goes  out  to  all  of 
them 

In  a  very  particular  way  I  wish  to  address 
all  who  kept  their  faith  in  democracy  in  the 
most  adverse  conditions,  and  who  went  to 
vole  in  the  three  democratic  elections  that 
we  have  held  in  the  80s. 

The  Armed  Porces  The  People's  determi- 
nation and  faith  would  never  have  been 
i-nough  to  ensure  that  their  will  would  be 
respected  without  the  firm  and  determined 
position  taken  b\  our  Armed  Forces  On  IS 
October  1979.  the  Armed  Forces  chose  their 
course  in  accordance  wilh  the  respon.sibil 
ities  and  functions  that  the  political  ConstI 
tution  specifies  for  them,  and  initiated  the 
nations  democratic  development  on  three 
differenct  occasions.  Overcoming  all  obsta 
cles  and  temptations,  they  have  Kuarantt-ed 
the  free  exercise  of  suffrage  Our  civilians 
have  seen  with  increa;^inp  admiration  how 
the  immense  majority  of  the  soldiers, 
nuards.  and  policemen  protected  and  cared 
for  the  voters  and  guaranteed  the  results  ol 
the  electiotis  On  behalf  of  the  civilian 
sector  my  deepest  recognition  goes  out  to 
the  Armed  Forces  for  this  marvelous  epic 

The  friendly  countries  To  the  friendl.\ 
countries  that  accompany  us  on  this  occa 
sion.  represented  by  high  ranking  and  dis 
tinguished  dignitaries  such  lis  our  country 
has  never  before  seen.  I  wish  to  expres-s  the 
sincere  gratitude  of  all  of  our  people  for  the 
faith  that  has  been  shown,  the  solidarity 
that  all  of  this  repre.sents  for  us.  and  the  co 
operation  received  throughout  these  111 
fated  years  to  see  that  democracy  in  El  Sal 
vador  can  become  a  daily  real  ty  and  not  .-» 
mere  rhetorical  concept. 

The  Central  Electoral  Council  iCCEi-I 
al.so  wish  to  repeat  my  .satisfaction  with  and 
the  homeland  s  gratitude  to  the  CCE.  wfuch 
includes  representatives  of  five  political  par- 
ties, who  were  equal  to  their  responsibility, 
did  all  that  was  humanly  po.ssible.  and  re 
mained  immune  to  internal  and  external 
pre.ssures  and  decisions 

The  political  parties  It  is  also  a  good 
time  to  mention  the  necessary  participation 
of  the  various  political  parties  in  the  recent 
elections.  'Without  them,  democracy  could 
not  function.  The  homeland's  undying  rec 
ognition  goes  to  all  of  the  leaders  and  candi- 
dates, all  parly  members  and  voters. 

The  Christian  Democratic  Party  (PDCi  - 
Democracy  implies  obedience  to  the  deci- 
siotLs  made  by  the  majority  and  respect  for 
the  minority.  The  honor,  the  immense 
honor  of  being  the  recipient  of  the  people's 
will  has  fallen  to  the  PDC.  The  genuine 
banners  that  are  a  part  of  the  PDC  ideologi 
cal  platform  have  been  adopted  by  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people.  The  people  have  given 
me  and  the  PDC  a  historic  mandate  and  the 
political  authority  to  continue  the  search 
for  justice  and  freedom.  They  have  ratified, 
accepted,  and  confirmed  the  position  we 
have  held  for  23  years,  as  well  as  our  per 
formance  in  the  revolutionary  government 
junta.  The  people  have  made  us  their  lead- 
ers and  we  will  fulfill  this  mandate.  My  pro 
found  gratitude,  then,  to  my  companions  in 
the  struggle,  the  Christian  Democrats,  to 
the  supporters  of  the  political  parties  that 
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accompanied  us  in  this  struggle,  and  to  all 
voters  who  made  it  possible  for  democracy, 
justice,  and  freedom  to  triumph. 

Why  did  we  vote?  When  over  80  percent  of 
the  Salvadoran  people  turned  out  to  vote,  it 
was  not  only  because  of  their  profound 
faith  in  the  democratic  system  and  in  free- 
dom. At  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  each 
Salvadoran  has  also  expressed,  in  voting,  his 
profound  desire  to  achieve  peace  and  to 
create  the  necessary  conditions  for  all  of  us 
to  have  work,  the  means  for  a  decent  life, 
and  access  to  products  in  accordance  with 
the  potentials  of  each  of  us. 

Salvadorans,  we  must  bravely,  frankly, 
and  realistically  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
our  homeland  is  immersed  in  an  armed  con- 
flict that  affects  each  and  every  one  of  us; 
that  this  armed  conflict  has  gone  beyond 
our  borders  and  has  become  a  focal  point  in 
the  struggle  between  the  big  world  power 
blocs  With  the  aid  of  Marxist  governmenUs 
like  Nicaragua.  Cuba,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
an  army  has  been  trained  and  armed  and 
has  invaded  our  homeland. 

Its  actions  are  directed  from  abroad. 
Armed  with  the  most  sophisticated  weap- 
ons, the  Marxist  forces  harass  our  Armed 
Forces  and  constantly  carry  out  actions  in- 
tended to  destroy  our  economy,  with  the 
lo.ss  of  countless  human  lives  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Salvador- 
ans F'or  its  part,  our  Army  has  been  consid- 
erably enlarged,  it  has  received  belter  train- 
ing, and  It  IS  imbued  with  a  profound  pairi- 
olic  commitment  to  defend  the  people  and 
to  keep  us  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Marxist  subversion,  which  seeks  to  establish 
a  lotaliianan  dictatorship  in  our  homeland. 
I  receive  the  Presidency  directly  from  the 
people,  because  democracy  has  triumphed 
and  the  Constitution  prevails.  Therefore, 
the  Armed  Porces  are  fulfilling  their  specif- 
ic mi.ssion  with  upright  discipline,  changing 
the  course  of  history,  leaving  behind  the  sad 
past  when  the  Armed  Forces  were  used  as  a 
tool  of  repression  by  the  political  groups 
who  controlled  power  while  the  opposition 
that  struggled  for  justice  and  freedom  was 
subjugated. 

For  Us  part,  my  government  will  make  ef- 
forts to  promote  a  climate  of  security  and 
confidence  that  will  permit  us,  as  a  prior 
step,  to  begin  as  soon  as  po.ssible  a  national 
dialogue  among  all  democratic  forces  and 
majority  sectors  so  that  together  we  can 
draw  up  a  formula  of  peace  that  will  be  the 
faithful  reflection  of  the  real  feelings  of  the 
Salvadoran  people  and  that  will  be  vigorous- 
ly supported  so  that  no  one  can  doubt  that 
such  a  formula  is  a  genuine  decision  and  an 
expression  of  the  will  of  all  of  the  people 
and  that  should  be  turned  into  a  common, 
energetic,  and  supreme  effort  capable  to 
overcoming  all  obstacles  and  of  achieving 
the  great  objective  of  peace.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  will  appeal  to  the  law,  intemation- 
al  solidarity,  patriotic  responsibility,  and, 
when  circumstances  demand,  to  the  legiti- 
mate right  of  defense. 

The  social  pact.  When  we  told  the  Salva- 
doran people  that  we  were  convinced  that 
there  is  indeed  a  solution  for  El  Salvador, 
we  were  not  speaking  in  vain,  senselessly,  or 
least  of  all,  demagogically,  because  in  the 
face  of  the  grave  problems  confronted  by 
our  homeland,  we  Christian  Democrats— 
faithfully  following  the  democratic,  plural- 
istic, and  participational  path— proposed  a 
social  pact  to  our  people  so  that  together  we 
might  establish  a  government  that  rules.  In 
other  words,  we  are  proposing  to  them  this 
government,  which  today  comes  into  institu- 
tional  life,   committed   to  all   Salvadorans, 
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and  unafraid  of  the  judgment  of  history  be- 
cause it  is  legitimate,  because  it  obtained  po- 
litical power  through  the  correct  path,  be- 
cause it  will  rule  with  the  people,  because  it 
has  men  and  women  who  are  capable,  pru- 
dent, honest,  dedicated,  intelligent,  and  ba- 
sically gifted  with  the  courage  that  the  na- 
tional situation  demands  to  achieve  our 
most  cherished  interests. 

This  social  pact,  the  essential  basis  of  our 
government  plan,  which  was  overwhelming- 
ly ratified  by  our  people  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  exemplary  democratic  feat  ever  per- 
formed in  Latin  America,  has  been  called 
upon  to  materialize  in  our  history  the  par- 
ticipation marked  by  solidarity  of  all  sectors 
of  Salvadoran  society  so  that,  at  last,  to- 
gether, without  bitterness  or  fear,  in  a  cli- 
mate that  leaves  no  room  for  distinctions  of 
any  kind,  we  may  work  together  to  achieve 
peace,  full  democracy,  and  social  justice. 

These  in  turn  can  offer  us  the  common 
good  and  tbe  participation  of  the  majority, 
values  for  which  these  great  Salvadoran 
people  have  always  fought;  values  on  which 
misguided.  Impatient,  and  frustrated  sectors 
even  claim  to  support  themselves,  and 
which  they  have  used  as  the  primary  reason 
for  their  struggle  to  obtain  by  means  of 
blind  and  irreconcilable  violence  that  which 
we  are  achieving  peacefully  as  a  majority. 
Those  sectors  do  not  realize  that  they  are 
being  treacherously  used  to  establish  an  all- 
embracing  dictatorship  at  all  levels  of  the 
social  structure,  a  totalitarian  and  atheist 
dictatorship  in  which  the  human  being  is 
stripped  of  his  most  elemental  rights.  These 
minority  sectors  are  joined  by  others  which, 
also  by  means  of  terror,  stubbornly  seek  to 
return  to  a  system  of  privileges  which  no 
longer  have  either  a  place  or  a  reason  for 
being  in  this  new  and  emerging  society, 
which  has  been  called  upon  to  grow  deep 
roots. 

For  this  reason  I  urge  both  sectors  to 
abandon  their  violent  stands  and  adopt  the 
social  pact  $o  that  together  we  may  create  a 
suitable  clittiate  so  the  peasants,  the  work- 
ers, the  artisans,  the  small  businessmen,  in 
short,  the  sectors  traditionally  excluded 
from  economic,  social,  political,  and  cultural 
development  in  El  Salvador,  may  find  and 
enjoy  the  betterment  they  yearn  for  in 
their  lives  and  their  work  and  for  their  de- 
scendants. Only  in  this  way  can  we  over- 
come the  crisis.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
achieve  peace,  the  peace  for  which  the 
people  voted  bravely,  the  peace  that  the  in- 
nermost recesses  of  our  nationality  claim, 
the  peace  that  the  people  conceive  of  not  as 
a  mere  at>sence  of  armed  violence  but  as  an 
environment  resulting  from  a  system  where 
there  is  no  room  for  structural  violence 
based  on  anachronistic  forms  of  participa- 
tion in  the  economic,  social,  political,  and 
cultural  life  of  our  country. 

My  government  will  promote  the  practice 
of  democracy  by  encouraging  the  various 
political  institutions  to  participate  actively 
and  with  confidence  in  the  activities  inher- 
ent in  the  new,  emerging  pluralistic  system, 
so  that  this  system  is  not  merely  the  result 
of  rigid  and  vertical  decisions  made  at  the 
top  and  directed  at  the  base  of  the  social 
pyramid,  but  is  instead  the  flexible  and  bal- 
anced result  of  an  interrelation  among  the 
people,  their  political  parties,  and  their  gov- 
ernment. To  this  end,  my  government  will 
broadly  encourage  the  free  expression  of 
ideas  and  the  social  and  individual  rights 
guaranteed  in  our  Constitution. 

Foreign  policy.  It  is  precisely  here  that 
the  social  pact  goes  beyond  the  homeland's 
frontiers  because  words  can  convince,  but 
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the  example  set  by  an  entire  people  has 
impact,  and  the  peace  we  long  for  and 
which  we  are  sure  we  will  obtain  will  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Paz  and  Goascoran 
Rivers,  the  Lempa  and  Torola  Rivers.  Like  a 
valuable  seed,  it  will  have  a  firm  and  irre- 
versible influence  on  the  region  because 
Central  America,  from  the  Usumacinta 
River  to  Darien.  shares  the  ideals  of  both 
Bolivar  and  Morazan  of  facing  the  future 
together.  For  this  reason  my  government, 
the  first  government  freely  elected  by  all 
Salvadorans  in  50  years  believes  that  it  for- 
eign policy  must  be  both  a  reflection  and  a 
projection  of  its  domestic  policy.  For  this 
reason,  we  will  respect  the  fundamental 
principles  of  international  law  that  regulate 
the  relations  among  civilized  peoples,  pro- 
moting a.,  foreign  policy  characterized  by 
total  independence  and  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with 
all  countries,  as  long  as  this  benefits  our  in- 
terests, as  long  as  our  principles  are  respect- 
ed, and  as  long  as  this  contributes  to  safe- 
guarding our  independence  at  all  levels. 

At  the  regional  level,  we  now  have  all  the 
moral  solvency  to  endorse  and  give  our  sup- 
port to  the  Contadora  Group's  efforts  in  the 
search  for  a  political  solution  leading  to 
levels  of  detente  which  smooth  the  way  to 
peace,  democracy,  and  social  transforma- 
tions with  all  the  forces  seeking  these  objec- 
tives. 

Salvadoran  people,  in  the  election  my 
party  won  54  percent  of  the  vote;  in  my  gov- 
ernment, in  my  administration,  I  intend  to 
obtain  the  support  of  all,  especially  those 
who  have  not  yet  joined  the  democratic 
process.  However,  I  will  not  disappoint  my 
people  to  gain  the  support  of  the  extremists 
on  either  side.  Neither  will  I  negotiate  the 
mandate  of  my  people  to  accept  internation- 
al assistance  or  the  cooperation  of  any  one 
country. 

In  5  years,  when  I  turn  the  presidency 
over  to  my  successor.  I  aspire  to  have  him 
receive  a  different  country.  I  request  your 
support  and  aid  in  these  5  years,  which  will 
be  crucial.  I  ask  you  not  to  judge  my  govern- 
ment in  advance  or  to  deprive  me  of  the 
chance  to  confront  problems,  because  any 
delay  may  mean  the  death  of  a  human 
being,  the  suffering  of  a  mother,  or  the 
hunger  of  a  child.  The  poverty  and  the 
problems  are  real,  but  together  we  can  re- 
solve them.  The  people's  will  elected  me; 
their  hope  and  faith  will  sustain  me.  When 
my  people  demand  that  I  put  an  end  to  the 
death  squads,  to  the  violence,  and  to  the 
foreign  intervention,  these  demands  are  a 
challenge  for  me.  I  ask  you  to  give  me  your 
support  and  strengthen  our  decision  to  work 
together,  not  apart.  Let  us  all  join  the  social 
pact.  Let  us  seek  the  common  points,  let  us 
plant  the  seed  of  faith,  and  we  will  harvest 
the  fruits  of  democracy .• 


ABOUT  THOSE  PAPAL 
TELEVISION  SPOTS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
column  by  Michael  Novak  in  the 
Washington  Times  regarding  the 
Catholic  bishops'  use  of  a  voice-over 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  their  dramat- 
ic *,elevision  commercial  abhorring  nu- 
clear weapons  points  out  several  im- 
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portant  distortions  and  crucial  omis- 
sions in  the  use  of  the  Pope's  state- 
ments on  the  subject.  Mr.  Novak 
points  out  that:  "The  glory  of  the 
Catholic  tradition  is  moral  realism,  its 
prudence,  its  reasoned  consideration 
of  means."  Unfortunately,  in  editing 
their  spot,  these  virtues  were  left  on 
the  cutting  room  floor.  I  commend  Mr. 
Novak's  critique  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  June  5.  1984] 

About  Those  Papal  Television  Spots 

(By  Michael  Novak) 

The  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  have  issued  a 
television  spot  on  nuclear  weapons  which 
rivals  the  spot  that  an  embarrassed  Lyndon 
Johnson  speedily  recalled  in  the  election 
campaign  of  1964.  That  anti-Goldwater  spot 
showed  a  little  girl  and  a  mushroom  cloud. 

For  60  seconds,  the  new  bishops  spot  pic- 
tures U.S.  missiles  and  war-planes,  scenes 
either  taken  from  or  very  like  those  of 
ABC's  The  Day  After,  a  little  girl  gathering 
flowers,  a  mushroom  cloud.  Over  these 
scenes  come  the  unmistakable  voice  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II.  expressing  the  "solemn  wish" 
that  nuclear  weapons  never  be  used. 

That  wish  is  common  to  every  moral 
person.  There  is  nothing  unusual  or  new  in 
what  the  pope  says.  Nonetheless,  the  pope's 
words  are  distorted  in  two  important  ways. 

First,  the  United  Nations  address  from 
which  they  are  taken  runs  to  22  printed 
pages.  The  T'V  spot  rips  a  few  stark  sen- 
tences from  their  context,  dangerously  over- 
simplifying the  pope's  teaching.  One  sen- 
tence comes  from  Page  11,  another  from 
Page  12.  another  from  Page  21. 

Crucial  sentences  are  omitted.  For  exam- 
ple, from  where  is  the  war  likely  to  start? 
What  are  the  deep  roots  of  war?  On  page  12, 
John  Paul  II  dares  to  answer  quite  clearly 
.  .  the  spirit  of  war.  in  its  basic  primordi- 
al meaning,  springs  up  and  grows  to  maturi- 
ty where  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  are 
violated." 

This  crucial  sentence  would,  in  fairness, 
require  comparative  photos  of  the  many 
large  new  nuclear  weapons  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
which  dwarf  in  size  those  of  the  West.  Com- 
parative photos  are  absent.  This  sentence  is 
absent. 

Secondly.  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  sharply 
criticized  pacifists  and  staunchly  defended 
the  present  need  for  nuclear  deterrence. 
One  sentence  on  each  point  would  have  rep- 
resented his  realism.  "The  Catholic  bishops' 
spot  ignores  these  crucial  parts  of  his  teach- 
ing. 

A  staff  member  for  the  U.S.  bishops  con- 
ference asserts  that  the  pope's  taped  words 
were  spoken  at  the  United  Nations  in  1979, 
while  President  Carter  was  in  office.  In  any 
case,  the  spot  was  not  produced  while  Presi- 
dent Carter  was  in  office.  It  was  not  issued 
during  the  presidential  election  campaign  of 
1980.  It  has  appeared  only  during  the  elec- 
tion campaign  of  1984. 

Nonetheless,  like  I»resident  Carter  before 
him.  President  Reagan  has  eloquently 
spoken  to  the  same  point  made  by  the  pope: 
the  "solemn  wish"  that  such  weapons  never 
be  exploded.  Indeed,  more  than  any  presi- 
dent before  him,  President  Reagan  has  pro- 
posed not  only  arms  control  talks  but  arms 
reductions  talks.  This  is  an  important  ad- 
vance since  1979.  Valid  proposals  sit  today 
on  the  table  in  Geneva.  As  of  June  1,  the 
Soviets  will  have  been  away  from  the  nego- 
tiating table  for  163  days. 
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President  Reagan  has  been  obliged  to  ne 
gotiate.  not  with  one.  but  with  three  Soviet 
leaders  in  just  over  three  years:  a  failing 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  an  ill  Yuri  Andropov  (who 
was  incommunicado  with  terminal  illness 
for  nearly  a  year),  and  now  Konstantin 
Chernenko.  It  takes  two  parties  to  negoti 
ate. 

The  same  staff  spokesman  for  the  bishops 
blandly  told  Channel  9  in  Washington  that 
the  pope's  words  were  addressed  to  all  na- 
tions, not  solely  to  the  United  States.  Alas. 
as  we  have  seen,  the  words  used  in  this  spot 
distort  the  full  papal  teaching 

But  the  pictures  used  in  the  spot  do  so 
more  shamelessly  still.  Relentlessly,  the 
photos  display  U.S.  deterrent  forces  in  high 
visibility.  Purportedly.  Soviet  weapons  are 
also  shown;  the  viewer  will  have  to  strain  to 
identify  them. 

Further,  there  is  no  hint  in  this  spot  that 
today's  political  impasse  began  in  1979.  even 
as  the  pope  was  speaking,  when  the  Soviets 
frightened  Europe— and  perhaps  the  pope 
with  the  emplacement  of  large  SS-20s 
aimed  at  European  cities. 

Thus  do  the  U.S.  bishops  descend  to  crude 
propaganda,  in  the  name  of  morality.  The 
staff  member  rationalized  that  the  purpose 
of  the  spot  is  moral,  not  political.  Political 
circumstances,  the  timing,  and  the  lineage 
of  the  Goldwater  spot  make  that  claim  dis 
ingenuous.  Moreover,  the  only  moral  ques- 
tion is  how  to  prevent  nuclear  war  On  this 
crucial  moral  point,  the  spot  is  silent. 

The  glory  of  the  Catholic  tradition  is  its 
moral  realism,  its  prudence,  its  reasoned 
consideration  of  means.  None  of  thai  tradi 
tion  is  represented  in  this  spot 

The  blatant  appeal  of  this  spot  is  anti  in 
tellectual.  It  trivialized  the  moral  realism  of 
Pope  John  Paul  11.  It  demeans  the  comple.x 
message  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishop's  own 
letter  on  nuclear  war.  It  establishes  a  poor 
precedent  for  televised  spots  by  religious 
leaders  of  any  persuasion  on  any  subject,  by 
appealing  to  raw  emotion  and  minimizing 
the  role  of  reason. 

If  this  were  politics,  it  would  be  dema 
goguery.  If  it  were  morality,  it  would  be 
crude  emotionalism.  If  it  were  religion,  il 
would  be  that  of  false  fear  and  false  guilt  If 
it  were  journalism,  it  would  be  universally 
denounced. 

We  may  hope  that  the  bishops  will  have 
the  decency  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  with 
drew  a  similar  spot  20  years  ago. 

(Michael  Novak  is  a  resident  .scholar  al 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute. »« 


THE   3PERCENT    MEDICAID    PEN 
ALTY     AND    THE    BURDEN     ON 
THE  STATES 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1984 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  several  years.  State  and 
local  governments  have  been  strug- 
gling under  a  serious  burden  imposed 
by  the  Reagan  administration  cost 
cutters.  In  1981  Federal  funds  for 
medicaid  were  reduced  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  cut  their  own 
medicaid  costs.  This  medicaid  penalty 
was  to  last  for  3  years  and  should 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
But  the  President's   fiscal   year    1985 
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budget  proposed  to  continue  the  med- 
icaid penalty  at  3  percent  for  another 
3  years.  This  would  have  meant  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  have 
contributed  only  47  percent  of  the 
costs  of  a  Stale  medicaid  program,  in- 
stead of  the  50  percent  which  was  en- 
visioned when  medicaid  began. 

Fortunately,  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion which  the  House  passed  did  not 
contain  this  onerous  provision.  The 
Hou.se  restored  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  as  a  full  and  equal  partner 
in  medicaid.  However,  as  we  go  to  con- 
ference on  the  budget,  we  find  that 
the  resolution  passed  in  the  other 
body  contains  the  3  percent  penalty. 

What  will  the  continuation  of  the  3 
percent  medicaid  penalty  mean'' 

For  the  States  it  will  mean  an  in- 
creased cost  for  medicaid  programs  of 
$562  million  in  fiscal  year  1985,  and  a 
total  loss  of  $1.3  billion  for  the  3  years 
it  would  be  in  effect.  The  State  of  New 
York  would  probably  lose  an  estimat- 
ed $79  million  in  the  first  year.  New 
York  City  would  have  to  pay  out  an 
additional  $28  million  in  the  first  year, 
and  $38  million  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing two  years.  Suffolk  County.  NY. 
would  face  an  estimated  increased  cost 
for  medicaid  programs  of  $4.74  mil 
lion.  Needless  to  say  this  would 
present  a  great  burden  on  the  local 
county  government. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  costs  of 
medicaid  programs,  there  would  be 
other  effects  of  continuing  the  penal- 
ty. Due  to  the  penalty,  medicaid  pro- 
grams at  the  State  level  were  kept  to 
low  rates  of  growth  over  the  past  3 
years.  The  medical  expenditure  tar- 
gets allowed  for  no  real  rates  of 
growth  to  meet  the  increased  need  for 
services  due  to  the  sharp  rise  in  the 
number  of  people  living  in  poverty, 
due  to  the  other  budget  cuts  enacted 
in  1981.  For  e.xample,  the  number  of 
children  reportedly  living  at  or  below 
the  poverty  level  increased  by  18  per- 
cent from  fiscal  year  1980  to  fiscal 
year  1982,  but  the  number  of  medicaid 
recipients  grew  by  only  4  percent  in 
this  period.  New  York  City  officials  es- 
timate that  18.000  children  lost  medic- 
aid eligibility  in  1982  despite  their 
need  for  medical  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  medicaid  is  critically 
important  for  children.  It  is  the  larg- 
est public  health  program  for  chil- 
dren. Fifty-five  cents  of  every  public 
health  dollar  spent  on  children  comes 
from  the  medicaid  account.  Babies 
born  to  mothers  who  receive  medicaid 
services  through  pregnancy  are  25  per- 
cent less  likely  to  be  low  birth  weight 
babies  and  therefore  they  require  less 
hospital  care  after  birth.  If  you  want 
to  save  money,  then  maintaining  med- 
icaid may  be  the  best  way  to  do  it.  But 
as  a  result  of  the  cut  in  Federal  funds 
for  medicaid  the  trend  has  been  in  the 
opposite  direction.  There  has  been  less 
prenatal  care,  and  it  has  l)een  provided 
at  a  later  stage  in  the  pregnancy. 
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The  3-percent  penalty  was  intended 
to  encourage  the  States  to  reduce 
their  own  medicaid  costs,  and  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  States  have  responded  to 
that  encouragement.  Why  penalize 
them  any  further?  Between  fiscal  year 
1981  and  fiscal  year  1983  State  cost 
control  initiatives  have  reduced  medic- 
aid cost  increases  to  13.8  percent. 
During  the  same  time,  costs  in  the  fed- 
erally administered  medicare  program 
increased  by  34.5  percent.  The  States 
have  attained  better  results  in  cost 
containment.  They  have  had  to  work 
hard  to  do  .so,  and  they  have  had  to  re- 
strict their  services.  People  have  suf- 
fered in  the  process.  Despite  these  ef- 
forts, most  States  have  not  been  able 
to  meet  fully  the  targets  set  in  1981  by 
the  cost-cutters.  It  seems  unreasonable 
to  demand  more  by  continuing  the 
penalty,  especially  when  compared  to 
the  Federal  Governments  own  feeble 
record  in  the  same  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  should  be  be- 
ginning the  Conference  on  the  Budget 
Resolution  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body,  and  of  course  the  Confer- 
ence on  Reconciliation  has  been  meet- 
ing for  the  past  week,  I  strongly  urge 
my  fellow  conferees  to  hold  to  the 
House  position.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  the 
3  percent  medicaid  penalty.  They 
.should  not  be  asked  to.  It  was  a  tempo- 
rary, if  cosily,  expedient.  The  Slates 
responder'  in  good  faith.  They  expect- 
ed the  penally  to  end  this  year.  And  it 
should.* 


TO  HONOR  DR.  V.  NORSKOV 
OLSEN 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  and  feel- 
ing that  I  ask  the  Congress  to  join  me, 
along  with  family,  friends  and  col- 
leagues, in  honoring  Dr.  V.  Norskov 
Olsen.  On  June  30.  1984.  this  truly  re- 
markable man  will  retire  from  the 
presidency  of  Loma  Linda  University. 
As  a  distinguished  theologian  and 
church  historian.  Dr.  Olsen  has 
become  a  most  valuable  and  effective 
administrator,  creating  a  new  image  at 
the  university  by  emphasizing  'the 
spirit  of  the  place.  " 

In  his  youth,  Dr  Olsen  intended  to 
become  a  landscape  gardener  in  his 
home  city  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
He  completed  an  apprenticeship  and 
joined  his  father  and  his  uncles  in  set- 
ting up  a  gardening  business.  After  no- 
ticing his  proficiency  with  the  spoken 
word,  a  local  conference  minister  con- 
vinced young  Norskov  to  become  a 
ministerial  intern.  Dr.  Olsen  went  on 
to  study  for  4  years  at  Danish  Junior 
College,   and   was   later   ordained— at 
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that  time  he  was  the  youngest  man 
ever  to  be  ordained  in  Europe. 

Before  joining  the  staff  at  England's 
Newbold  College  in  1954.  this  venera- 
ble humanitarian  worked  as  a  pastor 
and  an  evangelist,  helping  to  organize 
several  small  Adventist  churches  while 
the  armies  of  Germany  scoured 
Europe.  Taking  a  1-year  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  study  at  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Dr.  Olsen  returned 
to  Newbold  College  as  its  president  in 
1960.  He  worked  diligently  toward 
strengthening  the  college's  ties  with 
the  Adventist  junior  colleges  in 
Europe  a£  well  as  the  theological  semi- 
nary in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Olsen  joined  the  faculty  of  Loma 
Linda  University  in  1966  after  com- 
pleting two  doctorates;  the  first,  at  the 
University  of  London,  the  other,  a 
doctor  of  theology  degree,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basel  in  Switzerland.  He  was 
named  chairman  of  the  department  of 
religion  and  later  became  dean  of  the 
college  of  arts  and  sciences.  Then,  in 
1974.  this  respected  educator  was 
elected  president  of  the  university.  Dr. 
Olsen's  administration  at  Loma  Linda 
has  been  based  upon  his  own  philo- 
sophical Ideologies.  He  feels  that  disci- 
pline and  development  of  purpose  are 
as  important  to  the  learning  process  as 
is  the  mastery  of  the  subject.  This  out- 
standing leader  has  successfully  con- 
veyed these  ideals  to  his  faculty;  his 
words  have  been  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  have  heard  them.  This  erudite 
scholar  has  worked  to  make  Loma 
Linda  University  a  Christian  fellow- 
ship as  well  as  a  seat  of  great  learning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in 
commending  to  my  colleagues  Dr.  V. 
Norskov  Olsen,  a  remarkable  gentle- 
man, who  has,  through  his  dedication 
and  his  selfless  years  of  hard  work  and 
careful  planning,  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  his  community,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation.* 


THE  WATER  QUALITY  RENEWAL 
ACT  OF  1984 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the  ef- 
forts of  tJie  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Oberstar]  to  strengthen  H.R. 
3282,  the  Water  Quality  Renewal  Act 
of  1984. 

The  bill  reported  out  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  is  a  good  first  step 
toward  renewing  our  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  the  goal  of  fishable,  swimma- 
ble  waters.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  bays  and  estuaries  program, 
"toxic  hotspots"  cleanup,  nonpoint- 
source  pollution  control,  construction 
grants,  and  the  clean  lakes  program. 
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Hard  work  and  careful  thought  were 
put  into  this  bill  by  Members,  commit- 
tee staff,  and  other  interested  parties, 
and  I  commend  all  these  participants 
for  bringing  the  Clean  Water  Act 
before  the  House. 

Yet.  there  are  several  provisions  in 
H.R.  3282  which  weaken  current  law 
and  which  must  be  modified.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  House  pass  a  strong  bill 
this  year,  and.  thus.  I  join  Mr.  Ober- 
star and  other  Members  in  recom- 
mending that  the  following  sections  be 
changed: 

First,  Ten-year  permits;  H.R.  3282 
extends  the  term  of  industrial  dis- 
charge permits  from  5  to  10  years.  In 
practical  terms,  this  would  freeze  pol- 
lution control  requirements  for  a 
decade.  The  current  Clean  Water  Act 
allows  the  regulating  agency  when  il 
issues  permits  to  incorporate,  revised 
water  quality  standards,  new  sludge 
disposal  requirements,  and  other  im- 
provements in  a  more  timely  manner 
than  the  10-year  provision  proposed  in 
H.R.  3282. 

Second,  Electroplater  Deadlines: 
The  electroplating  industry  is  the  first 
major  industry  facing  toxic  controls 
issued  by  EPA.  Electroplaters  are  the 
largest  industrial  dischargers  of  toxic 
metals  into  sewage  treatment  plants. 
and  they  have  had  5  years  to  comply 
with  pretreatment  standards.  H.R. 
3282  would  extend  their  pretreatment 
deadline  by  al  least  another  year,  and 
thus  unfairly  penalize  the  many  com- 
panies that  have  already  complied  or 
will  comply  in  the  next  few  months. 
Congressional  treatment  of  this  first 
standard  sends  an  important  message 
to  all  industries  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram. If  Congress  rewards  those  who 
defy  the  law.  il  will  be  harder  to  gel 
voluntary  compliance  with  other  pre- 
treatment standards. 

Third,  Integrated  Facilities:  Inte- 
grated facilities  are  dischargers  which 
combine  wastes  from  several  separate 
industrial  processes  into  one  waste 
stream.  These  discharges  typically  in- 
clude large  amounts  of  toxic  pollut- 
ants, including  lead,  chromium,  cya- 
nide, copper,  and  zinc.  H.R.  3282  post- 
pones compliance  with  the  first  pre- 
treatment standard  for  these  facilities 
for  up  to  a  year,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  deadline  extension  for  elec- 
troplaters, integrated  facilities  with 
electroplating  processes  will  gain  an 
extra  year  and  a  half  to  comply.  The 
public  health  will  continue  to  be 
threatened  from  exposure  to  toxics. 

Fourth,  Unreclaimed  Mines:  The 
committee-passed  bill  enables  re- 
opened unreclaimed  mines  to  avoid 
pollution  controls  currently  required 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act.  H.R.  3282  specifies  that  only 
new  wastewater  must  be  treated  to 
meet  allowable  effluent  limitations. 
Mine  operators  would  be  free  from  the 
cleanup  of  nearly  all  their  water  pollu- 
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lion  since  il  is  virtually  impossible  to 
separate  new  effluent  from  the  drain- 
age caused  by  earlier  mining  of  now- 
abandoned  sites. 

In  addition  to  the  four  concerns 
mentioned  above,  there  are  several 
other  provisions  in  H.R.  3282  which 
should  be  deleted  or  modified  to  make 
this  reauthorization  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  the  strongest  possible  bill. 
It  is  my  deepest  belief  that  H.R.  3282 
must  reflect  a  clear  congressional 
intent  to  clean  up  water  pollution. 

The  other  areas  which  could  use  a 
second  look  are:  Collector  sewers,  pre- 
treatment for  conventional  pollutants, 
stormwater  runoff.  Alaska  pulpmills, 
and  protection  for  ground  water  from 
nonpoint  source  pollution. 

Along  with  supporting  these  revi- 
sions to  the  clean  water  bill.  I  am  de- 
veloping an  amendment  to  encourage 
EPA  to  issue  testing  standards  for 
toxic  pollutants.  Many  industrial  dis- 
chargers who  try  to  comply  with  efflu- 
ent guidelines  find  themselves  hin- 
dered by  proposed  test  procedures 
which  fluctuate  and  are  inconsistent. 
My  amendment  would  ensure  that 
EPA  acts  quickly  to  publish  standard 
testing  requirements. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  a  strengthening  package  of 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
As  I  mentioned,  H.R.  3282  is  a  good 
first  step,  but  it  needs  further  refine- 
ment to  ensure  that  the  House  pa.ss  ef- 
fective legislation  to  protect  the  public 
health.* 


FRANKLIN  RUNYON  SOUSLEY 
MEMORIAL 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1984 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
honored  on  June  3.  1984,  to  participate 
in  a  ceremony  honoring  one  of  Ken- 
tucky's greatest  World  War  II  heroes. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps  PFC  Franklin 
Runyon  Sousley  of  Elizaville,  KY,  was 
one  of  the  five  marines  and  one  Navy 
medical  corpsmen  who  raised  the 
American  flag  over  Mount  Suribachi 
on  February  23,  1945,  during  the  his- 
toric struggle  for  Iwo  Jima.  It  was  the 
famous  photograph  by  Joe  Rosenthal 
that  captured  and  immortalized  this 
historic  moment  and,  of  course,  in- 
spired the  Marine  Memorial  here  in 
Washington  at  the  edge  of  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ceremony  in  which 
I  participated  was  to  dedicate  a  10- 
foot,  10-ton  black  marble  memorial 
near  the  grave  of  Franklin  Sousley 
that  carries  an  inscription  telling  the 
story  of  Iwo  Jima.  a  biography  of 
Sousley.  and  a  carving  of  the  actual 
flag-raising  scene.  There  will  also  be  a 
clear  vault  adjacent  to  the  monument 
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that  contains  sand  from  the  island  of 
Iwo  Jima.  The  memorial  also  carries 
the  words  of  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz. 
describing  the  heroism  during  the 
fighting  on  this  tiny  Pacific  island: 
'Uncommon  valor  was  a  common 
virtue." 

Franklin  Souslcy  entered  the  Marine 
Corps  in  January  1944  and.  upon  com- 
pletion of  training,  was  assigned  to  the 
5th  Meirine  Division.  He  sailed  for  Iwo 
Jima  in  January  1945  and  landed  with 
his  company  on  February  19.  1945  It 
was.  of  course,  on  February  23.  1945. 
that  the  inspiring  flag-raising  event 
took  place  atop  Mount  Suribachi. 
While  PFC  Sousley  survived  the  land 
ing  of  the  fight  for  Mount  Sunbachi. 
he  was  killed  1  month  later  during  the 
fighting  for  Kitano  Point  on  the 
northern  end  of  Iwo  Jima. 

Sousley  was  first  buried  on  Iwo 
Jima.  but  his  body  was  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1948  and  interred  in 
Elizaville  in  the  family  cemetery    '' 

The  honor  we  bestowed  on  this  spe- 
cial day  to  a  Kentucky  native  was  very 
much  the  hard  work  and  dedication  of 
another  Kentuckian.  and  a  marine. 
Shirley  T.  White  of  Cynthiana.  KY. 
MSG  W^hile  is  a  member  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  serves  as 
the  training  noncommissioned  officer. 
1st  Military  Police  Company.  4th  Serv- 
ice Support  Group.  4th  Marine  Divi 
sion.  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserse,  m 
Lexington.  KY. 

MSG  White  told  the  story  at  the 
dedication  ceremony  of  his  initial  visit 
to  the  small  family  cemetery  some  4 
miles  southwest  of  Flemingsburg  2 
years  ago.  searching  for  Sousley's 
grave.  The  grave  was  so  difficult  to 
find  it  was  not  until  his  third  trip  that 
Shirley  White  was  able  to  locale  it  He 
reported  this  final  discovery  was  one 
of  the  most  disappointing  moments  of 
his  life,  as  he  found  marking  this 
hero's  final  resting  place  only  the 
original  small,  flat  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration grave  marker. 

The  result  of  that  disappointing  dis 
covery  was  the  first  step  that  led  to 
the  dedication  of  the  polished  black 
monument  on  June  3.  As  MSG  White 
said:  Being  a  member  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  I  felt  responsible  for  correcting 
this  oversight.  " 

To  help  make  this  a  reality.  MSG 
White  created  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion and  raised  $20,000.  It  is  very 
much  due  to  his  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  memory  of  a  fellow  marine 
that  we  owe  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  also  very  hon- 
ored to  have  with  us  on  this  special 
day  the  mother  of  Franklin  Sousley. 
Mrs.  Goldie  Price.  Mrs.  Price  has  been 
a  lifelong  resident  of  Fleming  County. 
KY.  and  has  played  an  active  role  in 
plarming  the  monument  that  now 
honors  her  son  and  others  who  rai.sed 
the  flag  over  Iwo  Jima.  We  are  grate 
ful  to  Mrs.  Price  for  her  cooperation 
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and   assistance    in    this    long   overdue 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  this  young  Ken 
tuckian's  silent  message  of  courage, 
dedication,  and  devotion  to  country 
that  inspired  millions  of  Americans  in 
World  War  II.  and  continues  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  millions  more  today.  I 
was  honored  to  participate  in  this 
ceremony  honoring  this  brave  young 
marine  who  nave  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try and  the  ir»'<'doms  we  enjoy  today.* 


June  13,  im 

MINORITY  REPRESENTATION  IN 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


A  LI  FTLE  BIT  OF  LIFE 

HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed'iesdav.  June  13.  1984 

•  Mr.  HYDE  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
read  a  lot  of  literature  on  the  subj(>ct 
of  abortion,  but  seldom  have  I  encoun 
tered  a  more  moving;  and  effective  ex- 
ample of  exctlleni  writing  than  the 
piece  by  Ann  M.  F'erguson,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Little  Bit  ok  Like 

She  IS  curled  up  and  finals  frt-ely  in  hir 
temporary  home.  She  feel.s  warmtli  and 
motion  and  is  lulled  through  her  sen.s<'s.  She 
i.s  a  fully  formed  miniature  and  her  sex  has 
been  identifiable  for  two  weeks.  Complex 
sy.slems  such  a.s  cell  structure,  intricate  liga- 
ment coordinates,  and  mu.scle  tone  for 
weight  lifting  and  bearing;  have  all  been  set 
into  their  lifetime  pattern  They  now  need 
only  enough  lime  without  any  outside 
threat  to  devi-lop  their  full  potential. 

The  design  for  her  future  has  already 
been  drawn  She  will  be  dark  haired,  her 
eyes  will  be  blue,  her  figure  will  be  of  a\er 
age  proportions,  but  she  will  be  long  limbed 
and  turn  head.s  when  she  wears  slacks  or 
shorts.  She  will  probably  wear  running 
shorts  often,  her  bone  structure,  when  com- 
bined wilh  her  metabolism  and  blood  pres- 
sure, promises  a  coordination  and  stamina 
which  will  answer  a  track  coach's  prayer. 

Her  future  is  lull  of  po.ssibilities.  Her 
background  might  propel  her  toward  music 
or  art  Or.  If  she  leans  more  toward  tier  pa 
temal  influences,  she  rould  follow  medicine 
or  the  law  Her  grandfather  di.scovered  a 
test  which  hiis  .saved  lives  for  thirty  years 

Her  free  floating  haien  is  suddenly  in\ad 
ed  by  a  clear  fluid:  she  ronvul.ses.  Her  per 
feet ly  formed,  miniature  body  writhes  and 
twists  at  the  burning  contact  with  the  saline 
solution  The  haven  has  become  a  death 
chamber 

The  white-coated  man  strips  the  rubber 
gloves  from  his  hands  and  speaks  to  the 
woman.  He  tells  her  she  should  expel  the 
tissue  within  two  hours  and  can  return 
home  a  short  time  later. 

She  asks  him  when  she  can  start  running 
again.  He  tells  her  next  week  and  reminds 
her  to  .see  the  cashier  as  she  leaves.* 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1984 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  markup  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  Directors  Act  of  1984,  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  over  the  lack  of 
minority  participation  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  I  indicated  that  I 
could  only  think  of  one  black  who  had 
served  as  chairman  of  a  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank.  After  the  markup  of  the 
bill.  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  Paul  A.  Volcker,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Deak  Parren:  My  staff  brought  to  my  at- 
tention the  concern  you  expressed  at  the 
markup  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Direc- 
tors Act  ol  1984  about  representation  of  mi- 
norities on  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  Branches.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  takes  very  seriously  its  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  minorities  and  women,  which 
ha\e  been  underreprcsented  in  the  past,  are 
fully  represented  on  the  Boards  of  the  Re- 
serve Banks  and  their  branches. 

I  was  told  your  understanding  is  that 
there  may  be  as  few  as  one  black  on  head 
office  boards.  In  fact,  there  are  six.  and  17 
on  head  office  and  branch  boards  together. 
Last  year,  jou  may  recall,  a  black  was  chair- 
man of  the  Richmond  Bank  Other  minori- 
ties and  28  women  now  serve  on  head  office 
and  branch  boards. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  we  are  satisfied. 
Our  continuing  policy  is  to  expand  the  par- 
ticipation of  minorities  and  women  on  Re- 
serve Bank  Boards.  H.R.  5278,  which  would 
increase  thi'  number  of  Class  C  directors, 
will  belter  enable  us  to  expand  the  variety 
ol  backgrounds  on  the  boards  generally. 

Of  course,  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
Chairman  Volcker's  correspondence. 
Like  the  Chairman,  I  am  not  satisfied, 
but  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  some  im- 
provement has  been  made,* 


THE  WORLD  CHAMPION  BOSTON 
CELTICS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1984 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  they've 
done  it  again,  folks.  Did  anyone  really 
doubt  that  they  would?  The  Boston 
Celtics  gained  their  15th  National  Bas- 
ketball Association  [NBA]  title  last 
night,  rewarding  an  ecstatic  crowd  in 
Boston  Garden  and  proving  once  again 
that  the  enigma  known  as  "Celtic 
Pride'  is  for  real.  This  sense  of  pride 
goes  much  deeper  than  the  players  in 
the  green  and  white:  it  goes  deeper 
than  Bird.  Maxwell.  Parish.  Hender- 
son, and  Johnson.  Its  18,000  fans 
packed  into  the  second  floor  of  a 
broken-down    train    station    in     100- 
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degree  heat.  It's  the  sense  of  history 
behind  the  Boston  Celtics,  men  like 
Bob  Cousy  and  Bill  Russell,  John  Hav- 
licek  and  Tommy  Heinsohn.  It's  the 
drive  to  excel  before  a  Boston  crowd 
and  press  which  demands  a  winner. 

There  were  many  heroes  in  last 
night's  Ul-102  victory  over  the  Los 
Angeles  lakers,  a  victory  which  con- 
tinued a  string  of  successes  which  the 
Celtics  have  enjoyed  against  the 
Lakers  in  the  NBA  finals.  The  per- 
formances of  Gerald  Henderson  and 
Cedric  Maxwell  and  the  coaching 
skills  of  K.C.  Jones  immediately  come 
to  mind,  but  I  think  that  most  observ- 
ers would  agree  that  the  man  who 
meant  the  most  to  the  Celtics  last 
night,  as  he  has  all  season,  was  Larry 
Bird,  In  my  judgment,  Larry  Bird  is 
the  greatest  player  in  the  game  today 
and  his  unanimous  selection  as  the 
most  valuable  player  in  the  playoffs 
was  the  drowning  touch  to  an  extraor- 
dinary year. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Celtics'  champion- 
ship season  brought  excitement  to  mil- 
lions of  fans  who  enjoy  the  game  of 
basketball.  For  those  of  us  from  Mas- 
sachuselt,?,  the  hoisting  of  the  15th 
NBA  championship  banner  to  the 
heights  of  Boston  Garden  has  a  spe- 
cial meaning,  but  I  think  that  every- 
one who  appreciates  excellence  in 
sports  admires  the  way  in  which  the 
title  was  won.  I  want  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  Red  Auerbach,  K.C. 
Jones,  the  players,  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Celtic  organization  for 
their  achievement.* 


MAKING  THE  SOVIETS 
REMEMBER 


HON. 


NEWT  GINGRICH 


OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WetLnesday,  June  13,  1984 

m  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  in  Western  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica seem  to  have  forgotten  the  Soviet 
atrocities  of  the  recent  past.  The  mili- 
tary takeovers  of  Hungary,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland.  Afghanistan,  and  the 
shooting  down  of  the  Korean  airliner 
wouldn't  be  forgotten,  we  told  the  So- 
viets. They  have,  however,  been  swept 
under  the  rug,  even  in  the  short  time 
since  the  September  1983  shoot  down 
of  KAL  007,  and  it  seems  many  West- 
erners are  more  comfortable  ignoring 
the  Soviet  past. 

Congressman  Elliott  Levitas  of 
Georgia  has  introduced  legislation  to 
make  sure  the  latest  Soviet  outrage 
isn't  forgotten  soon.  H.R.  5784  would 
rename  the  section  of  16th  Street  in 
front  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  here  in 
Washington  after  Soviet  dissident 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  317  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  cities  in  the 
United  States  with  Soviet  diplomatic 
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embassies  or  missions  also  rename  the 
streets  in  front  of  the  missions  after 
the  great  Soviet  dissident. 

This  will  serve  as  a  constant  remind- 
er to  both  the  Soviets  and  the  free 
people  of  the  world  of  what  Anarei 
Sakharov  stands  for:  Peace,  freedom, 
and  human  rights. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  attempted  to 
suppress  one  of  its  most  decorated  ci- 
vilian heroes.  Why?  Because  he  has 
dared  to  reveal  the  horrors  and  abuses 
imposed  by  the  Soviet  Government 
upon  their  own  people. 

He  has  also  been  outspoken  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Soviet  military  build- 
up and  Soviet  actions  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Regardless  of  Mr.  Sakharovs 
present  condition,  which  no  one  has 
been  able  to  confirm,  there  is  a  defi- 
nite need  to  remind  the  world  of  how 
the  Soviet  Union  treats  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Sakharov  isn't  an  average  citi- 
zen, however.  He  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1975,  but  the  So- 
viets consider  him  a  traitor  for  his 
peaceful  views. 

The  Sakharov  tragedy  reveals  a  lot 
about  the  Soviet  rulers  and  how  they 
treat  their  people.  If  the  Soviets  cant 
trust  or  convince  their  people,  how- 
good  can  their  word  be  in  internation- 
al agreements?  Before  making  peace 
with  the  world,  they  first  must  make 
peace  with  their  own  people. 

After  every  Soviet  outrage,  there  are 
the  typical  denunciations  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  these  are  at  best  short 
lived  and  quickly  forgotten.  This  time 
it  must  be  different. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  5784  and  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 317.  "Andrei  Sakharov  Ave- 
nues" will  force  the  Soviets,  both  in 
the  embassies  and  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
to  constantly  see  that  we  won't  forget 
Andrei  Sakharov.* 
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newly  created  board  of  directors  ex- 
panded the  operation  to  include  music 
education,  a  theater  and  drama  work- 
shop, a  health  and  nutrition  program, 
youth  Christian  services,  sports  and 
recreation,  arts  and  crafts,  social  and 
community  services,  and  counseling 
and  referral. 

While  continuing  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  its  original  areas,  the  center 
has  developed  a  series  of  additional 
programs:  Job  development,  communi- 
ty awareness  and  involvement  and 
others.  Beginning  next  year,  the 
center  will  present  its  first  scholar- 
ship, the  William  C.  Thompson  III 
Memorial  Scholarship,  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  McGlory's  late  son. 

I  applaud  the  center  for  its  commit- 
ment to  the  needs  of  young  people  and 
its  invaluable  service  to  the  communi- 
ty, and  I  wish  them  continued  success 
in  the  years  ahead.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PACOIMA 
COMMUNITY  YOUTH  CULTURE 
CENTER  INC. 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 
•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Pacoima  Commu- 
nity Youth  Culture  Center.  Inc..  for 
its  service  to  young  people  and  its  con- 
tributions to  the  community. 

The  center  was  founded  in  1977  by 
Mrs.  Jane  McGlory  with  help  from 
"Vera  Oden  as  an  extension  of  the  Pa- 
coima Choir.  Inspired  by  the  death  of 
Mrs.  McGlory's  son,  who  died  of  a 
drug  overdose,  the  center's  initial  ob- 
jective was  to  divert  youngsters  from 
drugs  and  to  provide  a  positive  alter- 
native to  those  who  had  been  resort- 
ing to  "street  crime"  as  a  way  of  life. 
Within  a  year  of  its  establishment,  the 
center's   all    volunteer   staff    and    its 


IN  HONOR  OF  BURTON  A. 
GREGORYS  80TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
20.  1984.  Burton  A.  Gregory  of  Orlan- 
do. FL.  will  be  80  years  young.  People 
just  meeting  "Burt"  for  the  first  time 
are  surprised  at  his  age.  because  he 
looks  to  be  more  around  65  to  70  years 
of  age.  If  you  ask  him  how  he  remains 
looking  so  young,  he  will  respond,  "by 
working  so  hard  all  of  my  life."  Burt's 
philosophy  is:  "'A  working  body  will 
remain  fit  and  healthy  longer  than  a 
lazy  body.  " 

Burt  was  born  in  Shelby,  NY,  on 
June  20,  1904.  He  is  the  son  of  Rice 
and  Henrietta  Gregory  of  Medina,  NY. 
Burt's  ancestors  came  to  America  from 
England  in  1633  and  settled  in  Ver- 
mont. In  the  early  1800's,  as  pioneers 
they  migrated  to  western  New  York. 
Being  the  only  son  of  four  children, 
Burt  worked  hard  during  his  child- 
hood helping  his  father  run  the  family 
farm.  His  father,  being  a  strict  discipli- 
narian, taught  him  the  value  of  work- 
ing hard  for  what  you  want. 

Burt  bought  his  own  farm  in  1938. 
and,  when  he  married  the  lovely  Ger- 
trude "Gert"  Bell  of  Albion,  NY,  she 
joined  him  on  the  farm.  Burt  worked 
hard  on  his  farm,  with  the  help  of  his 
faithful  and  loving  wife  and  five 
daughters,  Sandy,  Millie,  Tricia,  Judy, 
and  Bonnie.  It  was  a  hard  life,  working 
from  sunup  to  sundown,  but  Burt 
never  complained  as  it  was  his  farm 
and  he  loved  the  work. 

In  1950  Burt  started  taking  his 
family  to  Florida  for  a  vacation  during 
the  winter,  and  in  1951  he  bought  a 
vacation  home  where  they  could  spend 
the  winter  months  in  Florida.  This 
started  a  procession  of  purchases  until 
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Burt  owned  14  homes  in  Florida.  He 
would  work  the  farm  in  the  summer 
and  maintain  his  houses  m  the  winter 
After  all  of  his  daughters  grew  up  and 
left  home,  Burt  sold  the  farm  and  de 
voted  his  time  to  taking  care  of  his 
Florida  houses  and  to  being  a  land 
lord.  Burt  and  Gert  maintained  their 
houses  themselves,  painting  inside  and 
out,  repairing  roofs,  repairing  plumb- 
ing and  carpentry  work,  and  every 
thing  else  needed  to  keep  them  in 
good  shape.  The  neighbors  thought 
nothing  of  seeing  Burt,  even  at  age  76. 
hard  at  work  on  the  roof  of  one  of  his 
houses.  In  1981,  Burt  and  Gert  sold 
their  rental  properties  and  now  only 
take  care  of  their  beautiful  home  on 
Rock  Lake  in  Orlando.  FL.  But.  even 
now,  if  you  pass  their  home  you  may 
see  Burt  up  on  the  roof  hard  at  work 
We  all  join  Burt's  loved  ones  and 
friends  in  wishing  him  many  more 
years  of  good  health  and  happiness. # 
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two  hotels,  a  hardware  and  implement 
store,  and  a  general  store.  There  was  a 
railroad  depot  on  the  Chicago  <fc  Port 
Huron  Railroad  'in  Morrice  at  that 
time.  A  century  later,  in  1980.  733 
people  lived  in  the  village. 

In  1884,  23  votes  were  cast  in  Mor- 
rice s  first  election,  in  which  Dr  H.  P. 
Halsted  wa.s  elected  village  president, 
and  the  village's  expen.ses  in  its  first 
year  amounted  to  $223.  Telephones 
were  first  installed  by  Jasper  Cady  in 
1903.  and  electric  lights  were  intro- 
duced in  1906.  In  its  early  years,  Mor- 
rice boasted  four  churches,  represent- 
ing the  Catholic.  Presbyterian.  Bap- 
tist, and  Methodist  denominations. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  that  you  and  all 
my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  join  me  in  sending  the 
people  of  Morrice.  MI,  my  best  wishes 
for  the  celebration  of  the  centennial 
of  the  village,  and  for  many  future 
years  cf  prosperity  and  happiness.* 


TAX      REFORM      WITHOUT      OIL 
AND  GAS  REFORMS:  AN  IMPOS 
SIBILITY 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  198-4 

m  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  papers  report  that  Trea-sury 
Secretary  Donald  Regan  has  given 
hints  that  the  administrations  ta.x 
reform  proposals  will  not  propo.se  the 
elimination  of  the  extraordinary  tax 
breaks  for  the  oil  and  gas  industries. 

Tax  reform  without  major  reforms 
in  oil  and  gas  is  like  a  sandwich  with- 
out bread. 

It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Calling 
something  tax  reform  which  does  not 
touch  oil  and  gas  is  as  absurd  a.s  the 
term  Tightwing  intellectual. 

Any  administration  plan  which 
starts  by  throwing  out  reform  of  oil 
and  gas  wont  be  worth  the  paper  it  is 
written  on.  Not  only  is  oil  being  de- 
pleted, but  trust  in  the  Nation's  tax 
system  will  be  depleted  if  we  do  not  in- 
clude oil,  gas,  and  all  other  sectors  in  a 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  tax 
laws.* 


MORRICE.  MIS  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATION 

HON.  BOB  CARR 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1984 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15,  16.  and  17,  the  village  of  Morrice  in 
Shiawassee  County.  ML.  will  celebrate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  its  incorpora- 
tion. 

Morrice  was  platted  in  1877.  and  by 
1880  had  a  population  of  about  250,  a 
flour  mill,  stave  and  heading  factory. 


H.R.  5081 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  UHlu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1984 
•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  International  Trade  Commis 
sion  made  an   important   decision   for 
the  American  steel  industry.  American 
workers,  and  the  American  economy. 

By  affirming  the  fact  that  the 
dumping  of  foreign  steel  is  a  major 
cause  lor  the  decay  of  our  own  steel 
industry,  the  ITC  has  taken  a  major 
step  forward  in  the  fight  to  rebuild 
the  U.S.  steel  industry  and  revitalize 
the  US.  economy. 

The  next  step  is  to  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  what  remedy  is  needed.  I  sug 
gesl  immediate  pa-ssage  of  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Steel  Act  of  1984.  By  estab- 
lishing quota.s  that  limit  steel  imports 
to  15  percent  of  the  domestic  market 
for  5  years,  this  bill  will  give  our  do- 
mestic industry  time  to  generate  cap- 
ital and  modernize  its  facilities.  It 
doesn't  legislate  long-term  protection- 
ism, but  It  does  give  a  temporary  res- 
pite to  the  steel  industry.  And  it  .sends 
a  clear  signal  to  foreign  companies 
that  are  flooding  our  market  with  cut- 
rate  steel. 

The  ITC  has  determined  that  these 
practices  are  unfair.  Its  time  for  Con- 
gress to  put  some  teeth  into  that 
ruling  by  passing  H.R.  5081.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL         COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMEN  FROM  SOUTH 

DAKOTA,  1889-1913 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday.  June  13.  1984 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
insert  the  following  paper  by  Dr. 
Philip  Grant  of  Pace  University  enti- 
tled Congressional  Committee  Chair- 
men from  South  Dakota,  1889-1913  " 
in  the  Conoressional  Record: 

On  November  2,  1889.  South  Dakota 
was  admitted  as  the  40th  State  of  the 
Union.  Between  the  ratification  of 
statehood  on  that  date  and  the  formal 
adjournment  of  the  62d  Congress  on 
March  4.  1913.  the  Nation  was  des- 
tined to  address  it.self  to  a  substantial 
number  and  wide  variety  of  serious  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  questions. 
Among  the  major  domestic  issues  were 
railroad  regulation,  the  protective 
tariff,  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, dissolution  of  monopolies,  the 
severe  hardships  occasioned  by  the 
panics  of  1893  and  1907,  the  conferring 
of  statehood  on  eight  additional  terri- 
tories, and  the  spirited  deliberations 
over  adoption  of  the  16th  (Income 
Taxi  and  17th  (Direct  Election  of  Sen- 
ators) amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  principal  international  issues 
included  Hawaiian  annexation.  Ameri- 
can participation  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  acquisition  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
the  diplomatic  negotiations  culminat- 
ing in  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal 

During  the  23  years  and  4  months 
between  November  1889  and  March 
1913  the  various  members  of  the 
House    of    Representat  and    U.S. 

Senate  from  South  Dakota,  .ike  their 
colleagues  from  other  States  through- 
out the  country,  were  vested  with  the 
responsibility  of  attempting  to  settle 
the  numerous  problems  confronting 
the  Nation.  Seven  of  these  gentlemen 
were  designated  as  chairmen  of  stand- 
ing committees  of  Congress  between 
1889  and  1913. 

Four  illustrious  South  Dakotans  oc- 
cupying chairmanships  of  committees 
between  the  attainment  of  statehood 
and  1913  were  John  A.  Pickler  of 
Faulkton.  Charles  H.  Burke  of  Pierre. 
Albert  B.  Kittredge  of  Sioux  Falls,  and 
Robert  J.  Gamble  of  Yankton.  Pickler. 
Burke,  Kittredge.  and  Gamble  enjoyed 
the  obvious  advantage  of  being  associ- 
ated with  the  political  party  which 
dominated  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment throughout  nearly  all  of  the 
eventful  period  from  1889  to  1913. 

Pickler  had  served  his  political  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  Dakota  Territorial 
Legislature.  Elected  as  one  of  South 
Dakota's  two  Congressmen  at  Large  in 
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November  1889.  he  was  reelected  to 
three  additional  terms  and  had  the 
distinction  of  ix>lling  the  highest 
number  of  votes  of  any  statewide  can- 
didate in  1890  and  1892.  Pickler  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions  between  1895  and  1897,  a  re- 
sponsibility which  involved  investigat- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  numerous  disabil- 
ity claims  of  private  citizens  for  finan- 
cial compensation  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Burke  laimched  his  tenure  in  public 
service  as  a  member  of  the  South 
Dakota  House  of  Representatives  in 
1895.  He  was  elected  to  the  first  of 
seven  terms  in  Congress  in  1898.  Burke 
was  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  between  1909  and 
1911.  In  1906  he  authored  the  Indian 
Reorganization  (Burke)  Act,  a  land- 
mark statute  profoundly  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  variotis  Indian  tribes. 
Burke  climaxed  his  active  political 
career  as  the  Republican  nominee  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1914.  In  1921  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Warren  G. 
Harding  as  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  in  which  capacity  he  contin- 
ued until  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover. 

Kittredge  spent  12  years  in  the 
South  Dakota  Senate  before  his  ap- 
pointment in  1901  to  fill  an  imexpired 
term  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  During  his  8 
years  in  the  Senate  he  chaired  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards, 
Weights,  and  Measures  (1901-03),  the 
Committee  on  Patents  (1903-07),  and 
the  Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals 
(1907-09),  Particularly  interested  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
Kittredge  between  1906  and  1909  was 
one  of  the  Senators  most  conspicuous- 
ly involved  in  urging  legislation  to  ex- 
pedite completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Gamble  was  a  member  of  one  of 
South  Dakota's  pioneer  political  fami- 
lies. Prior  to  becoming  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  he  had  been  district  attor- 
ney for  the  Second  Judicial  District  of 
Dakota  Territory  and  a  member  of  the 
territorial  council.  Gamble  served  in 
the  Houfie  of  Representatives  from 
1895  to  1897  and  1899  to  1901.  During 
the  latter  2  years  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  on 
Public  Buildings.  In  1901  Gamble  vol- 
untarily relinquished  his  seat  in  the 
House  and  was  elected  to  the  first  of 
two  term*  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  While  in 
the  Senate,  he  presided  over  the  Com- 
mittees oh  Indian  Depredations  (1901- 
03 ),  Transportation  Routes  to  the  Sea- 
board (1903-09),  Eiu-olled  Bills  (1909- 
11),  and  Indian  Affairs  (1911-13). 

Three  other  individuals  from  South 
Dakota  who  chaired  conunittees  in 
Congress  during  the  years  from  1889 
to  1913  were  Senators  James  H.  Kyle 
of  Aberdeen,  Richard  P.  Pettigrew  of 
Sioux  Falls,  and  Coe  I.  Crawford  of 
Huron.  Kyle,  Pettigrew,  and  Crawford 
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were  both  formidable  political  figures 
and  diligent  legislators. 

A  former  member  of  the  State 
senate,  Kyle  served  in  the  Senate  from 
1891  to  1901.  During  his  first  Senate 
term,  he  authored  the  bill  designating 
Labor  Day  as  a  Federal  holiday.  Kyle 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  1897-1901.  He 
was  also  chairman  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Commission  between  1898  and 
1901,  a  panel  established  by  Congress 
to  initiate  a  detailed  investigation  of 
the  multitude  of  economic  problems 
plaguing  the  Nation  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century.  In  the  summer  of  1901 
Kyle  became  the  first  South  Dakota 
Senator  to  die  in  office. 

Prior  to  the  realization  of  statehood, 
Pettigrew  served  both  in  the  Territori- 
al House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Territorial  Council  as  well  as  Dakota's 
Delegate  in  Congress.  Pettigrew,  en- 
tering the  Senate  immediately  after 
South  Dakota  became  a  State,  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  1895-1899,  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Transportation  and 
Sale  of  Meat  Products,  1899-1901.  Al- 
though ostensibly  a  Republican,  he 
constantly  dissented  from  the  pro- 
grams advocated  by  presidents  of  his 
party.  Harshly  critical  of  the  currency 
policies  of  President  William  McKin- 
ley,  Pettigrew  ardently  supported  a 
free  silver  plank  at  the  1896  Republi- 
can National  Convention  and  bitterly 
denounced  the  Gold  Standard  Act  of 
1900.  He  also  emerged  as  an  outspoken 
leader  of  the  anti-imperialist  bloc  in 
Congress,  opposing  the  annexation  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  acquisition 
of  the  Philippines,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  American  protectorate 
over  Cuba. 

Crawford  began  his  public  career  as 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Hughes 
County,  after  which  he  served  succes- 
sively in  the  Territorial  Council,  the 
State  Senate,  and  as  Attorney  Gener- 
al. In  1906  he  was  elected  Governor, 
defeating  his  Democratic  opponent  by 
a  48,709  to  19,923  margin.  After  one 
term  as  South  Dakota's  chief  execu- 
tive, Crawford  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  1909-1911.  and 
the  Committee  on  Claims,  1911-1913. 
Closely  aligned  with  Senator  Robert 
M.  LaFoUettee  of  Wisconsin,  Crawford 
firmly  opposed  the  tariff  and  conser- 
vation policies  of  President  William 
Howard  Taft  and  strongly  favored  the 
Federal  income  tax,  the  direct  election 
of  U.S.  Senators,  the  establishment  of 
a  postal  savings  system,  and  compre- 
hensive regulation  of  the  railroads. 

Between  1889  and  1913  not  a  single 
South  Dakota  congressmen  served 
more  than  12  consecutive  years  in 
either  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Unlike  the  neighboring 
States  of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  the  South  Dakota 
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electorate  denied  its  congressman  the 
opportimity  to  accumulate  sufficient 
longevity  to  attain  positions  of  promi- 
nence and  power.  Among  the  Senators 
from  these  contiguous  States  who 
served  a  minimum  of  four  terms  were 
Porter  J.  McCumber  of  South  Dakota, 
Knute  Nelson  of  Minnesota,  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Allison  of  Iowa.  These  gentle- 
men were  to  be  chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Finance,  Appropriations, 
and  the  Judiciary.  As  in  the  Senate, 
South  Dakota's  Members  of  the  House 
generally  lacked  the  seniority  to  wield 
influence.  Elected  to  at  least  10  terms 
were  such  individuals  from  nearby 
States  as  Representatives  Andrew  G. 
Volstead  of  Miiuiesota,  Gilbert  N. 
Haugen  of  Iowa,  and  Moses  P.  Kinkaid 
of  Nebraska.  Volstead  chaired  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
while  Haugen  and  Kinkaid  respective- 
ly presided  over  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Committee  on  Ir- 
rigation of  Arid  Lands. 

Although  South  Dakota  was  sup- 
posedly a  Republican  State  between 
1889  and  1913,  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  were  often  perplexed 
by  the  State's  unpredictable  political 
behavior.  In  1892  South  Dakota  cast 
37.8  percent  of  its  vote  for  the  Popu- 
list Presidential  candidate,  a  some- 
what eccentric  gentleman  who  ran  on 
a  platform  construed  as  radical  by  the 
standards  of  the  late  19th  century. 
Four  years  later  South  Dakota  not 
only  voted  for  Democrat  Williams  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  but  also  elected  a  Popu- 
list Governor  and  two  Populists  to 
Congress.  Finally,  in  1912  South 
Dakota  was  the  only  State  in  the 
Nation  where  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
nominee  of  the  Progressive  ("Bull 
Moose")  Party,  actually  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  ballots.  In  addition  to 
these  defections  from  the  Republican 
Party  in  Presidential  contests,  three  of 
South  Dakota's  Congressmen  were  fre- 
quently antagonistic  to  Republican 
policies.  Kyle,  initially  elected  to  the 
Senate  by  a  coalition  of  Populists  and 
Republicans  in  the  Legislature,  was 
openly  sympathetic  to  Populist  ideas 
throughout  the  first  half  of  his  decade 
in  Congress.  Probably  the  most  inde- 
pendent Member  of  the  Senate,  Petti- 
grew eventually  affiliated  with  the 
Democrats.  Crawford  was  nearly 
always  at  odds  with  his  regular  Repub- 
lican colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill.  Con- 
sidering that  South  Dakota's  attach- 
ment to  the  Republican  Party  was  so 
tenuous,  it  should  not  have  been  espe- 
cially surprising  that  certain  of  its 
Congressmen  were  not  rewarded  with 
choice  committee  assignments. 

The  seven  South  Dakotans  who 
chaired  committees  of  Congress  be- 
tween 1889  and  1913  were  spokesmen 
for  a  State  which  had  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  American  frontier.  While 
serving  at  different  intervals  and  dis- 
agreeing in  political  philosophy,  these 
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gentlemen  compiled  admirable  records 
in  public  life.  Although  comparatively 
small  in  population,  South  Dakota 
produced  a  respectable  number  of 
committee  chairmen  during  its  first 
quarter  century  of  statehood.* 


ADVISORY     COUNCIL     OF     RELI 
GIOUS     RIGHTS     IN     EASTERN 
EUROPE      AND      THE      SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1984 
•  Mr.  ^fIATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  ordeal  of  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
his  wife.  Elena  Bonner,  reminds  us  of 
the  obligation  which  we  all  have  to 
speak  out  for  the  protection  of  human 
rights  around  the  world.  Over  the 
years  they  have  shown,  through  their 
courage  and  determination,  that  even 
the  most  powerful  nations  can  be  held 
accountable  by  its  citizens.  As  one  of 
their  friends.  Lev  Kopelev,  observed, 
Sakharov  has  demonstrated  "how  one 
man— one  very  ill,  very  weak  man,  who 
has  already  had  two  heart  seizures,  a 
very  modest  man,  a  very  calm  man- 
can  be  stronger  than  this  superpower, 
with  all  its  millions  of  soldiers  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  policemen 
and  millions  of  party  members  .  . 

Recently  a  unique  organization  was 
founded  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Mr.  Percy,  to  underline  the  commit- 
ment of  both  public  and  private  U.S. 
citizens  to  this  cause.  The  group  is 
known  as  the  Advisory  Council  on  Re- 
ligious Rights  in  Eastern  Europe^nd 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  its  other  fouhd- 
ers  include  two  former  Presidents, 
Gerald  Ford  and  Jinuny  Carter,  and 
four  former  Secretaries  of  Slate.  Dean 
Rusk.  William  Rogers.  Cyrus  Vance, 
and  Alexander  Haig.  Jr. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  transmit  to 
the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly last  month,  a  statement  by 
Senator  Percy  which  both  describes 
the  work  of  the  Advisory  Council,  and 
articulates  the  importance  of  such  col- 
lective efforts.  As  one  who  has  been 
deeply  committed  to  the  promotion  of 
human  rights  for  many  years,  his 
words  are  of  special  significance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Senator 
Percy's  statement  for  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Rkliciods  Rights  in  Eastern  Europe  and 

THB  Soviet  Union 

(By  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy) 

My  fellow  parliamentarians.  I  ask  your  in- 
dulgence as  I  seek  to  focus  attention  on  a  se- 
rious problem  which  concerns  us  all— the 
difficult  and  worsening  situation  for  reli- 
gious believers  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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The  right  of  the  Individual  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  or  her  own  conscience  In  the 
free  practice  of  religion  rests  at  the  heart  of 
the  American  democratic  tradition.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  an  early  champion  of  freedom  of 
religion  in  the  United  States,  said  in  1807: 

"Among  the  most  inestimable  of  our  bless- 
ings is  that  of  liberty  to  worship  our  Cre- 
ator in  the  way  we  think  most  agreeable  to 
His  will:  a  litierty  deemed  in  other  countries 
incompatible  with  good  government  and  yet 
proved  by  our  experience  to  be  its  best  sup- 
port." 

In  the  Western  world,  we  recognize  that 
the  individual  possesses  certain  inherent 
and  inalienable  rights,  and  our  systems  of 
government  exist  to  protect  those  rights. 
We  believe  that  all  people— whether  they 
live  in  the  free  world  or  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union— possess  the  inalien- 
able right  to  religious  freedom,  and  we  know 
that  international  law  affirms  our  position. 

In  November  of  last  year.  1  held  a  Senate 
hearing  in  Chicago.  Illinois,  on  the  protec- 
tion and  promotion  of  human  rights  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  At  that 
time,  ten  experts  on  the  topic  testified 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  expressed  their  concern  about 
the  systematic  abuse  of  religious  rights  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  sent 
a  copy  of  that  hearing  record  to  the  Ambas- 
sador of  each  member  nation  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  and  I  appreciated  the 
letters  of  support  which  I  received  in  re- 
sponse. As  many  of  your  Ambassadors 
stated  upon  reading  the  printed  hearing 
record,  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
human  and  religious  rights  is  a  top  priority 
for  our  governments,  and  a  cooperative 
effort  is  essential  in  order  for  our  endeavors 
to  have  their  maximum  impact. 

Following  that  hearing,  I  conducted  the 
inaugural  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Religious  Rights  in  E^astem  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  group  I  founded  togeth- 
er with  former  Presidents  Ford  and  Carter 
and  former  Secretaries  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
William  Rogers.  Cyrus  Vance  and  Alexander 
Haig.  Jr.  The  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  are  mostly  from  my  state  of  Illinois 
where  there  is  a  deeply  felt  interest  in  reli- 
gious rights  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  I  believe  that  not  only  parlia- 
mentarians must  join  together,  but  also  pri- 
vate citi2*ns.  religious  leaders,  and  former 
political  leaders  who  still  carry  clout  in 
their  own  countries.  Such  collective  efforts 
are  intended  to  demonstrate  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
that  our  commitment  to  greater  religious 
freedom  is  interfaith.  bipartisan  and  endur- 
ing. 

In  a  world  where  nations  have  openly 
pledged  to  respect  their  international  com- 
mitments, emigration  must  be  freely  permit- 
ted and  -SO  must  be  the  right  to  practice  reli- 
gion. Sadly,  the  world  situation  today  is  far 
different.  The  human  rights  situation  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  by  all  accounts  worse  today 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  decade,  and  the 
rights  of  religious  believers  in  many  coun- 
tries of  Elastern  Europe  are  seriously  cur- 
tailed. 

The  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
national  minorities,  including  ethnic  Ger- 
mans and  Armenians,  is  dangerously  low  so 
that  only  a  handful  is  allowed  to  emigrate. 
Some  famous  cases  of  Soviet  Jewish  prison- 
ers of  conscience  are  well  known  in  the 
United  States.  Individuals  such  as  Anatoliy 
Shcharansky.  who  recently  passed  the  mid- 
point of  his  ordeal.  Ida  Nudel.  Alexander 
Paritsky,  losef  Begun,  and  others  have  won 
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sympathy  and  support  in  the  court  of  world 
opinion.  Other  lesser  known  cases,  such  as 
that  of  Oleg  Radzinsky  who  has  suffered  In 
prisons  and  a  psychiatric  Institution  since 
he  was  denied  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  in  1979,  exemplify  the  plight  of  many 
Soviet  Jews  who  apply  for  exit  visas.  Only 
1,315  Jews  were  allowed  to  Join  their  fami- 
lies outside  the  Soviet  Union  In  1983,  a  dra- 
matic decrease  from  the  34.758  who  emi- 
grated only  ten  years  earlier  and  the  51.000 
of  five  years  ago. 

Other  religious  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union 
also  experience  severe  hardship.  The  Bap- 
tist Times  of  March  1,  1984.  has  reported 
that  several  leading  Baptists  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  new  terms  of  confinement  In 
camps  before  the  completion  of  their  origi- 
nal terms.  Those  receiving  the  added  terms 
are  members  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of 
Evangelical  Christians-Baptists,  the  umbrel- 
la organization  for  unregistered  Baptists  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Pentecostals  also  receive  particular- 
ly harsh  treatment,  and  Russian  Orthodox 
t>ellevers  are  Inhibited  from  free  practice  of 
their  faith.  Sergei  Khodorovlch,  the  chief 
administrator  of  the  Russian  Social  Fund 
which  gives  aid  to  the  destitute  families  of 
those  who  have  been  Imprisoned  for  their 
beliefs.  Is  now  suffering  harsh  treatment  In 
prison  for  his  su;tions.  Also,  Anatoly  Michel- 
son,  age  65,  a  former  Soviet  citizen  currently 
living  in  the  U.S.,  has  sought  for  27  years 
without  success  to  bring  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter to  the  United  States  to  join  him.  That  Is 
the  longest  such  family  separation  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

In  the  Baltic  States,  where  the  struggle 
for  human  rights  Is  associated  with  mass  na- 
tionalistic and  religious  aspirations,  the  So- 
viets have  repressed  religious  believers.  In 
Lithuania,  the  persecution  of  Catholic 
priests  is  increasing.  The  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Be- 
lievers' Rights,  Rev.  Alfonsas  Svarinskas 
and  Rev.  Slgitas  Tamkevlclus.  were  both 
tried  and  sentenced  to  long  prison  terms  last 
year. 

Balys  Gajauskas,  a  S7-year-old  Roman 
Catholic  veteran  of  anti-Soviet  resistance  In 
Lithuania,  who  had  served  25  years  in  a 
Soviet  labor  camp  by  1973,  was  rearrested  In 
1977.  He  was  subsequently  sentenced  one 
year  later  to  ten  years  In  a  strict  regime 
labor  camp,  to  be  followed  by  five  years  of 
internal  exile,  and  he  currently  suffers  from 
deteriorating  health. 

Vytautas  Skuodis.  a  Chicagoan  by  birth 
and  a  committed  Roman  Catholic,  was  tried 
in  December  1980  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years  in  a  labor  camp  and  five  years'  exile 
for  his  work  in  support  of  the  Uthuanlan 
national  and  religious  movement,  and  his 
membership  in  the  Catholic  Committee  for 
the  Defense  of  Believers'  Rights  in  Lithua- 
nia and  the  Lithuanian  Helsinki  monitoring 
group. 

In  Estonia  and  Latvia  abuses  continue  as 
well.  Lldlja  Lasmane-Doronlna.  a  Latvian 
nurse  and  Baptist  activist,  who  has  served 
several  terms  In  camps  and  prisons  for  na- 
tionalist activities  and  possession  and  dis- 
semination of  samlzdat  poetry,  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years  In  a  labor  camp  and 
three  years  of  Internal  exile  for  "antl-Sovlet 
agitation  and  propaganda,"  following  a 
nine-day  trial  last  September. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  the  situation  for  reli- 
gious believers  varies  from  country  to  coun- 
try, but  problems  exist  in  all.  The  situation 
in  Czechoslovakia  is  worsening  with  respect 
to  the  churches.  In  particular,  the  Govern- 
ment   of    Czechoslovakia    has    refused    to 
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reach  an  atreement  with  the  Vatican  on  fill- 
ing the  vacant  bishoprics  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Czech  and  Slovak  dio- 
ceses. In  recent  weeks.  Cardinal  Tomasek 
has  taken  a  more  vocal,  active  stance  in  de- 
fense of  the  rights  of  Roman  Catholics. 

In  Romania,  the  government  has  on  sever- 
al occasions  made  gestures  toward  greater 
respect  for  religious  rights  and  then  has  re- 
tracteri  the  promises  and  cracked  down  on 
religious  believers.  Baptists  are  particularly 
harassed  and  their  religious  rights  are  seri- 
ously restricted.  Many  of  the  two  million 
ethnic  Hungarians,  most  of  whom  are 
Catholic  and  Huiurarian  Reformed  believ- 
ers, desire  more  religioiis  opportunities. 
While  emigration  Is  permitted  In  numbers, 
still  there  are  many  more  religious  believers 
In  Romania  who  would  like  the  opportunity 
to  emigrate. 

In  Poland,  religious  fervor  is  as  strong  as 
ever,  as  religious  believers  struggle  against 
government  suppression.  The  recent  battle 
to  allow  crucifixes  In  the  schools,  and  the 
public  opposition  to  the  transfer  of  popular 
priests  from  their  parishes  to  rural  areas, 
demonstrate  the  depth  of  religious  feeling 
with  which  the  Polish  Government  must 
contend. 

Although  the  constitutions  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  states  provide  for  freedom  of  religion 
both  for  the  Individual  and  for  religious 
groups  or  sects,  in  practice  the  laws  of  these 
states  are  highly  restrictive.  Religious 
grouce  are  not  provided  legal  recognition, 
and  religious  repression  exists  throughout 
Eastern  Europe. 

While  this  brief  overview  points  out  only  a 
few  of  the  many  problems  experienced  by 
religious  believers  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  clear  that  the  sit- 
uation is  very  serious  and  demands  our  con- 
stant attention  and  collective  action. 

The  Committee  on  Education,  Cultural 
Affairs  and  Information  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly  has  demonstrated  Its  concern 
for  the  violation  of  human  rights  in  the 
East,  and  every  effort  which  this  Committee 
has  made  to  publicize  the  plight  of  religious 
groups  there  has  served  an  extremely  im- 
portant purpose.  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  you  and  to  convey  my  con- 
cerns and  those  of  religious  leaders  in  the 
United  States. 

In  each  of  the  cases  that  I  have  men- 
tioned—the plight  of  Jews  and  Christians  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  harassment  of  Lithua- 
nian Catholics  and  other  Baltic  believers, 
and  the  suppression  of  religious  bellvers  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Romania  and  Poland— I 
urge  you  as  fellow  parliamentarians  to  con- 
tinue to  make  your  own  appeals.  I  hope  that 
you  would  consider  the  specific  cases  which 
I  mentioned  today  in  making  future  appeals 
to  the  governments  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
more  who  must  be  remembered.  I  urge  you 
to  raise  these  and  other  cases  in  your  own 
parliaments,  to  consider  Uiterfatth  efforts  as 
well  as  Joint  government  and  private  sector 
programs,  and  to  continue  raising  religious 
rights  concerns  at  every  opportunity  In  your 
committee  and  in  every  appropriate  interna- 
tional forum.  I  hope  that  you  will  perserve 
in  this  fight. 

In  the  United  States  Senate— together 
with  my  colleague  and  senior  Democrat  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell— I  have  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  infringments  of  reli- 
gious freedom  by  the  Governments  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  states.  The  resolution  cites  the 
several  international  agreements  to  which 
the    Warsaw    Pact    states    are    signatories 
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which  provide  guarantees  for  religious  free- 
dom. These  Include  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  adopted  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  In  1948,  the  Declaration 
on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Intoler- 
ance and  of  Discrimination  Based  on  Reli- 
gion or  Belief,  adopted  by  the  same  body  In 
1981,  and  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe.  We 
must  continue  to  point  out  the  failure  of 
the  governments  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  live  up  to  these  agreements, 
and,  on  this  score,  we  must  work  together  in 
the  United  Nations  and  In  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

If  the  deplorable  religious  rights  record  of 
these  countries  Is  raised  constantly  and 
made  known  to  a  wider  audience  In  the 
United  States,  In  Western  Europe,  In  the 
peace  movements  and  among  the  socialist 
and  communist  parties  of  the  West,  perhaps 
we  will  have  some  Impact.  In  the  case  of 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Soviet  government  may  find  that  the  em- 
barrassment to  their  leadership  and  to  their 
International  standing  Is  not  worth  the  ben- 
efits which  they  believe  flow  from  their  re- 
strictive policies.  Indeed,  constant  monitor- 
ing and  private  and  public  appeals  seem  to 
be  the  only  levers  available  for  the  near 
future.  There  is  strength  In  numbers,  and 
together  we  can  present  a  strong  front  in 
the  struggle  for  human  rights. 

On  behalf  of  all  those  who  are  denied 
their  religious  rights  everywhere,  I  com- 
mend your  own  diligent  efforts  in  this  im- 
portant area.* 


THE  CALL  FOR  SOVIET 
NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  news  reports  carry,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  message  of  hope  for  the 
future  but.  on  the  other  hand,  some 
discouraging  news  as  well.  The  hope- 
ful news  is  that  senior  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party  have  realized  that 
ignoring  a  problem  simply  won't  make 
it  go  away.  As  a  consequence,  they 
have  taken  a  constructive,  courageous 
step  in  making  a  public  plea  that  the 
President  put  aside  his  reluctance  to 
meet  with  the  Soviet  leadership,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  as  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  request  said,  than  to  find  if 
there  isn't  some  way  to  avoid  blowing 
all  of  us  up.  I  commend  these  leaders 
for  their  sensible,  nonpartisan  step. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
discouraged  by  the  administration's 
absolute  refusal  to  honor  this  request, 
generated  from  the  leadership  of  its 
own  party.  The  current  President  is 
the  only  one  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  who  has  not  even  seen  fit  to 
meet  with  our  most  powerful  adver- 
sary, to  seek  out  methods  whereby  co- 
existence, if  not  friendship,  can  be 
maintained.  This  continual  lack  of 
willingness  to  meet  and  talk  makes  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  attain  any 
movement  at  all  on  substantive  ten- 
sion-easing actions. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration  is 
fond  of  quoting  President  Kennedy  in 
defense  of  some  of  its  policies.  In  that 
light.  I  would  call  to  its  attention  one 
other  quote  of  the  late  President's— 
"We  must  never  negotiate  out  of  fear, 
but  we  must  never  fear  to  negotiate." 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  rethink  its  position,  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  its  own  party 
leaders.* 


DON'T  RULE  OUT  LOWER  TAXES 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning.  Secre- 
tary Donald  Regan  indicates  that  the 
administration  has  ruled  out  a  flat- 
rate  income  tax.  Secretary  Regan  calls 
the  flat-rate  tax  a  snare  and  a  delusion 
that  is  both  unfair  and  inefficient.  De- 
spite such  a  stinging  indictment. 
Treasury  Department  aides  said  that 
the  Secretary  didn't  mean  he  or  the 
administration  were  against  a  flat  tax. 

While  one  would  hope  the  adminis- 
tration would  indeed  be  against  a 
reform  it  considered  imfair  and  ineffi- 
cient, the  most  likely  conclusion  re- 
garding the  Secretary's  remarks  is 
that  he  doesn't  understand  the  con- 
cept of  a  low,  flat-rate  income  tax. 
Such  a  proposal  can  hardly  be  called 
unfair  and  inefficient,  especially  com- 
pared to  the  current  madness. 

The  advantages  of  a  low  flat-rate 
income  tax  ar  twofold.  It  applies  the 
same  rate  to  all  citizens  and  is  thus 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  equal 
treatment  under  the  law.  It  also  en- 
ables Americans  to  retain  a  greater 
portion  of  their  earnings,  by  reducing 
revenues  ot  Government  and  forcing 
cuts  in  spending.  The  latter,  of  course, 
can  only  be  achieved  with  a  rate  of  10 
percent  or  less.  Our  current  system,  as 
well  as  the  Bradley-Gephardt  propos- 
al, violates  the  principle  of  equal  treat- 
ment. 

The  current  system  of  confiscatory 
rates  which  enables  Government  to 
take  from  those  who  produce  and 
earn,  in  order  to  redistribute  to  a  bu- 
reaucracy and  special  interests, 
reaches  the  heights  of  unfairness.  And 
while  it  may  be  efficient  for  Congress- 
men and  proponents  of  a  welfare-war- 
fare state,  it  certainly  causes  tremen- 
dous distortions  in  the  economy  and  in 
individual  lives.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  neutral  tax,  but  a  lower  tax  comes 
closer  than  a  higher  tax,  and  a  tax 
with  no  deductions  causes  less  distor- 
tion than  a  system  with  myriad  ex- 
emptions and  credits. 

The  reform  the  American  people  are 
demanding  is  tax  reduction.  They 
would  much  prefer  a  complex  system 
with  low  rates,  to  a  simple  one  with 
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high  tax  rates.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  an  equal  rate,  a  low  tax  rate, 
and  a  simple  system.  While  this  would 
require  restoring  limits  on  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  lives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  it  would  be  a  big  step 
toward  guaranteeing  that  future  gen- 
erations live  in  a  free  society. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  of  a  state- 
ment by  19th  century  economist  J.  R. 
McCulloch.  who  warned: 

The  moment  you  abandon  the  cardinal 
principle  of  exacting  from  all  individuals 
the  same  proportion  of  their  income  or  of 
their  property,  you  ase  at  sea  without  a 
rudder  or  compass,  and  there  Is  no  amount 
of  injustice  or  folly  you  may  not  commit. 

We  have  certainly  committed  much 
injustice  and  folly  since  1913.  with  tax 
rates  going  as  high  as  91  percent.  But 
certainly  a  free  and  decent  society 
such  as  ours  is  meant  to  be  can  begin 
restoring  limits  on  the  power  to  tax. 
The  desire  for  fairness  and  efficiency 
demands  it.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ANOTHER  HONOR  FOR  DR.  A.G. 
GASTON 


June  IS,  im 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWS 


KAZUO  TAKECHI  HONORED 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1984 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Kazuo 
Takechi  of  Omaha.  NE.  has  been 
awarded  the  prestigious  Fifth  Class  of 
the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  by 
the  Goverrunent  of  Japan  for  his  dis- 
tinguished contributions  to  the  promo- 
tion of  friendship  and  deepened  under- 
standing between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  The  award  also  recog- 
nizes his  protection  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  Japanese  and  Americans 
of  Japanese  descent. 

The  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  is 
conferred  twice  a  year  by  His  Majesty, 
the  Emperor  of  Japan,  upon  a  foreign 
or  Japanese  individual  who  has  ren- 
dered extraordinary  service  toward  the 
promotion  of  closer  friendship  and 
bonds  between  Japan  and  a  foreign 
nation. 

Mr.  Takechi  was  born  in  Kochi. 
Japan,  in  1913  and  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1930.  He  is  a  founding 
member  of  the  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League,  adviser  to  the  Omaha 
Sister  City  Association,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Omaha  Chapter  of  Ike- 
bana  International,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Downtown 
Rotary  Club  in  Omaha. 

He  is  also  one  of  Omaha's  most  re- 
spected and  admired  businessmen,  and 
it  is  a  distinct  privilege  for  me  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  his  excep- 
tional achievement  with  my  col- 
leagues.* 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  a  company 
in  the  Sixth  District  of  Alabama, 
which  I  represent,  whose  outstanding 
record,  both  in  business  and  civic  re- 
sponsibility, has  earned  it  a  citation  by 
Black  Enterprise  magazine  as  Insur- 
ance Company  of  the  Year. 

The  Booker  T.  Washington  Insur- 
ance Co..  one  of  the  oldest  black- 
owned  savings  and  loan  institutions  in 
the  Nation,  grew  from  a  fledgling 
family-run  burial  company  in  Birming- 
ham over  60  years  ago  to  a  multimil- 
lion  dollar  enterprise  with  14  offices 
throughout  the  State  of  Alabama  with 
assets  of  almost  $25  million. 

The  founder  of  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington Insurance  Co..  Dr.  Arthur 
George  Gaston,  better  known  as 
■A.G.."  has  become  somewhat  of  a 
legend  in  Alabama.  A.G..  who  will  be 
93  years  old  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
still  oversees  the  daily  operations  of 
his  business  empire,  and  has  steadfast- 
ly maintained  his  company's  philoso- 
phy of  sharing  with  the  community. 
The  company  has  invested  its  assets  in 
eight  other  service-oriented  business- 
es, including  Smith  &  Gaston  Funeral 
Services,  the  A.G.  Gaston  Home  for 
Senior  Citizens,  A.G.  Gaston  Gardens, 
a  75-unit  apartment  complex  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped.  Citizens  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association,  the 
eighth  largest  black-owned  savings 
and  loan  in  the  Nation,  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  Fire  Insurance  Co..  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Broadcasting 
Co..  the  Vulcan  Realty  and  Invest- 
ment Corp..  and  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington Business  College,  which  offers 
clerical  and  business  administration 
courses. 

In  addition,  the  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton Insurance  Co.  has  helped  finance 
the  construction  and  renovation  of 
many  black  churches  in  the  Birming- 
ham area,  made  major  annual  contri- 
butions to  black  colleges  in  Alabama, 
and  was  a  major  contributor  during 
the  drive  to  start  an  affiliate  of  the 
Boys  Club  of  America  in  Birmingham. 

A.G.  Gaston  has  been  a  pioneer,  phi- 
lanthropist and  activist  in  the  commu- 
nity he  has  so  faithfully  and  ably 
served.  I  commend  him  on  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  that  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Insurance  Co. 
has  achieved,  and  its  most  deserving 
recognition  by  Black  Enterprise  maga- 
zine as  Insurance  Company  of  the 
Year.* 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  the  Call  to  Conscience  for  Soviet 
Jews.  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  continued  difficulties  expe- 
rienced by  Solomon  Yosifovich  Alber 
and  his  wife  Evangelina  Alber. 

Solomon  Alber,  a  mathematician 
and  physicist,  was  director  of  a  com- 
puter research  laboratory  when  he  ap- 
plied for  visas  so  that  he  and  his 
family  could  emigrate.  Because  of  the 
request.  Solomon  was  demoted  and 
Angelina  lost  her  job  as  a  pathologist. 
On  June  23.  1976.  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  the  Albers'  15-year-old 
son  Mark  had  become  the  target  of  an 
officially  inspired  campaign  of  threats 
and  violence.  In  1980.  when  Mark 
passed  the  mathematics  exams  to 
enter  the  University  of  Moscow,  he 
was  denied  admission.  He  is  currently 
attending  an  institute  for  railway  engi- 
neering, one  of  the  few  institutions  to 
which  Jews  are  admitted. 

The  situation  has  become  even  more 
grave  in  the  last  year  since  Elena  is 
suffering  from  a  serious  pulmonary 
condition.  A  Swedish  doctor  who  re- 
cently saw  her  confirmed  the  gravity 
of  her  situation. 

While  I  have  written  letters  both  to 
the  Albers  and  to  Soviet  officials  on 
the  Albers'  behalf.  I  have  yet  to  re- 
ceive any  response.  Nevertheless.  I  am 
hopeful  that  through  our  various  ef- 
forts here  in  Congress  and  through 
citizen  efforts  on  the  local  and  nation- 
al level,  the  Albers  and  other  Soviet 
Jews  will  at  last  receive  humane  treat- 
ment and  be  given  permission  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union.* 


COMMENDING  NORTHEAST 
MISSOURI  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  HAROLD  L.  VOLKMER 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 

•  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  order  that  I  might  congratu- 
late Northeast  Missouri  State  Univer- 
sity in  Kirksville,  MO,  on  its  Innova- 
tion and  excellence  in  the  field  of 
higher  education. 

Through  its  value-added  model  of  as- 
sessment. Northeast  Missouri  State 
University  has  proven  that  it  is  com- 
mitted to  the  goals  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Value-added  is  a  program  composed 
of  tests  and  surveys  which  are  de- 
signed to  measure  and  contrast  a  stu- 
dent's change  from  year  to  year.  The 
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results  from  this  study  are  used  to  pro- 
vide information  to  enhance  signifi- 
cant positive  changes  in  a  student's 
knowledge,  attitudes,  values,  and 
thinking  skills.  Northeast  Missouri 
State  University  has  one  of  the  few 
comprehensive  testing  programs  in  the 
Nation. 

Northeast  Missouri  State  University 
has  received  the  American  Association 
of  State  Colleges  and  Universities' 
highest  honor,  the  G.  Theodore  Mitau 
Award  for  its  innovative  approach  to 
measuring  student  accomplishment.  I 
add  my  praise  to  theirs  as  I  commend 
President  Charles  McClain  and  NMSU 
on  their  fine  achievements.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  conunittee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
June  14.  1984,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  the  Federal  tax  system  on 
basic  Industry,  investment  industry, 
and  service  industries. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  relating  to 
the  deportation  of  a  certain  individual. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2687.  proposed 
Youth       Employment      Opportunity 
Wage  Act. 

SD-430 
3:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Closed  business  meeting. 

S-205.  Capitol 
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JUNE  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Humain  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
allegations  involving  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1915.  to  repeal 

the  capital  gains  tax  on  disposition  of 

investments  in  U.S.  real  property  by 

foreign  citizens. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  relat- 
ing to  pretrial  detention  of  juvenile  of- 
fenders. 

SD-562 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  congress- 
sional  access  to  reliable  agency  infor- 
mation. 

SD-226 
JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  Conrail  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1734.  to  revise 
the  scope  of  the  copyright  limitations 
on  the  performance  of  a  nondramatic 
musical  work  on  a  coin-operated  pho- 
norecord  player  (jukebox). 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  cer- 
tain allegations  involving  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1984   for  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  system. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  a 
General   Accounting  Office  study   on 
program  changes  in  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Block  grant  program. 

SD-215 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  veterans'  compensation. 

SR-418 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 
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2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  on  pending  business 
matters. 

EP-100.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
relating   to   the   transfer  of  the  con- 
sumer protection  function  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  of  proposed  legis- 
lation and  H.R.  5297.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  Sunset  Acts  of  1984. 

SR-253 
Finance 

Energy   and   Agricultural   Taxation   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  463.  to  limit  the 
amount  of  severance  taxes  imposed  by 
States  on  oil,  natural  gas.  and  coal. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2501.  the  sub- 
stance of  S.  2502.  and  S.  2503.  bills  to 
provide  for  greater  use  of  competitive 
medical  plans  and  preferred  provider 
arrangements. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Frank  K.  Richardson,  of  California,  to 
be  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2480,  to  restore 
mineral  and  grazing  rights  on  certain 
lands  in  North  Dakota  to  the  Three 
Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation,  and  S.  2663,  relating  to 
the  inheritance  of  trust  or  restricted 
land  on  the  Lake  Traverse  Indian  Res- 
ervation, North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota. 

SR-485 
2:00  p.m. 
Goverrmiental  Affairs 
Information  Management  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2127,  proposed 
Federal      Advisory      Committee     Act 
Amendments  of  1983. 

SD-342 

JUNE  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  817,  S.  1069, 
and  H.R.  555,  bills  to  authorize  the 
Federal   Energy   Regulatory   Commis- 
sion to  approve  the  inclusion  in  the 
rate   base   of  a  public   utility  of   the 
costs  of  construction  work  in  progress. 

SD-366 
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9:30  tL.m. 
•Envlroninent  and  Public  Worlcs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  for  eslab- 
lishinc  appropriate   levels  of   lead   in 
Kasoline.  including  S.  2609. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment on  family  law. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  measures  to  provide 
import  relief  to  the  domestic  nonrub- 
ber  footwear  industry,  including  S. 
2731.  American  Footwear  Act  of  1984. 
and  amendments  to  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Medicare 
home  health  care  benefits  and  the  dif- 
ficulty   interpreting    the    intermittent 
care  rule. 

SD-215 

JUNE  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

JUNE  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subconunittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  issues  of 
religious  freedom. 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Lacey   Act   Amend- 
ments (Public  Law  97-79).  to  control 
international  trade  in  wildlife. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  college  athletic  programs. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  drug  export  reform 
policy. 

SD-430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUNE  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To   hold    hearings   on   amendment    No. 
2807.  proposed  Wildlife  and  the  Parks 
Act  of  1984.  to  S.  978.  to  provide  finan 
cial  assistance  to  States  for  wetlands 
conservation. 

SD-406 
9:30  am. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Voting  RighU  Act. 

SD-226 
10;00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  smd  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  56.  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  in  opposition  to  further 
expansion  of  cargo  preference  require- 
ments. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
U.S.  automobile  industry,  focusing  on 
the  competitiveness  of  the  industry, 
effects  of  the  Japanese  auto  export  re- 
straints, and  the  future  of  internation- 
al trade  in  autos. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Con- 
gressional access  to  reliable  agency  in- 
formation. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subconimitlee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  services  for  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

SR-428A 

JUNE  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2561.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  computerized  training 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  private  sector  and  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  use  in  manpow- 
er training  programs. 

SD-430 
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JULY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  practice  of  de- 
fensive medicine  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  an  effort  to  avoid  malprac- 
tice suits  and  its  effects  on  the  quality 
of  medical  care. 

SD-430 

JULY  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  whether  tax 
law   should   encourage   employers   to 
provide  certain  fringe  benefits. 

SD-215 

JULY  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  whether 
tax  law  should  encourage  employers  to 
provide  certain  fringe  benefits. 

SD-215 

JULY  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  whether 
tax  law  should  encourage  employers  to 
provide  certain  fringe  benefits. 

SD-215 

SEPTEMBER  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

SD-430 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SR-32S 


CANCELLATION 

JUNE  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
private  relief  measures. 

SD-234 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%iir8rfai^  June  14,  1984 


The  HoiEe  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rabbi  Richard  M.E.  Marcovitz.  Con- 
gregation B'nai  Israel,  Pittsburgh,  PA, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

America  is  a  miracle.  The  determina- 
tion of  human  beings  to  live  as  free 
people.  For  two  centuries  this  miracle 
has  endured:  207  years  ago  today,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  our  flag  was  accept- 
ed as  the  symbol  of  this  land. 

In  the  language  of  our  Biblical  patri- 
archs, the  word  for  "banner"  and  the 
word  for  "miracle",  "nays"  are  one 
and  the  saine.  May  the  miracle  that  is 
America,  as  symbolized  by  that  star- 
emblazoned  banner,  ever  serve  as  a 
beacon  for  all  peoples  who  long  for 
freedom.  May  this  country  be  both 
blessed  by  God  and  be  a  blessing  to 
the  world  as  we  strive  for  a  blessed 
and  eternal  peace. 


Soviet  Jewry,  where  he  serves  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  executive  board. 

Rabbi  Marcovitz  and  his  wife,  Mari- 
lyn, are  the  parents  of  five  children.  I 
know  I  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing appreciation  to  Rabbi  Marcovitz 
for  leading  us  in  prayer  this  morning 
and  in  welcoming  him  and  his  family 
to  Washington. 


There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stunds  approved. 


RAB 


BI  RICHARD  M.E. 
MARCOVITZ 

(Mr.  COYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  guest 
Chaplain  for  today  is  Rabbi  Richard 
M.E.  Marcovitz  of  the  Congregation 
B'nai  Israel  in  Pittsburgh. 

Rabbi  Marcovitz  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
majored  in  sociology  and  religious 
thought.  He  also  graduated  from 
Gratz  College,  the  oldest  Hebrew 
teacher  training  college  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  the  recipient  of  an  M.S. 
degree  in  education  from  Duquesne 
University  and  has  attended  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Amer- 
ica. ^ 

He  is  active  in  a  wide  variety  of  reli- 
gious and  secular  affairs,  Rabbi  Mar- 
covitz has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Tri-State  Association  of  Conservative 
Rabbis.  He  is  the  immediate  past 
chairman  of  the  Rabbinic  Fellowship 
of  Greater  Pittsburgh,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Montefiore  Hospital's 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Human 
Subjects.  His  work  on  behalf  of  Israel 
bonds  has  earned  him  honors  from  the 
State  of  Israel.  Concern  for  the  rights 
of  Soviet  JevCs  has  led  him  to  work 
with   the   Pittsburgh   Conference   on 


MAJOR  BREAKTHROUGH  ON 
EFFORT  TO  BAN  "COP  KILLER- 
BULLETS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlis.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  report  a  major  break- 
through in  my  nearly  5-year  crusade 
to  outlaw  armor-piercing  "cop  killer" 
bullets.  Last  night,  I  introduced  a  new 
version  of  my  bill  to  ban  these  awe- 
some projectiles  and  to  impose  harsh 
penalties  on  criminals  who  use  them. 

This  new  legislation,  H.R.  5835,  was 
developed  jointly  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  Justice  Departments;  it  has  the 
support  of  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity: and  even  the  NRA  has  in- 
formed the  administration  they  will 
not  oppose  it. 

I  am  confident  this  new  legislation 
will  break  the  impasse  on  this  critical 
issue,  without  compromising  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  cause— namely,  better 
police  protection.  Consider,  for  exam- 
ple, that  this  new  bill  defines  armor- 
piercing  bullets  by  the  harder  metals 
they  are  made  from,  rather  than  by  a 
standard  of  penetration. 

Further,  it  contains  language  which 
clearly  states  that  any  ammunition 
primarily  intended  to  be  used  for 
sporting  purposes  would  not  be  affect- 
ed in  any  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge,  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms,  that  this  new  "cop 
killer"  bullet  legislation  receive  expe- 
ditious treatment,  and  I  call  on  the 
more  than  180  cosponsors  of  my  previ- 
ous bill,  H.R.  953,  to  join  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  viable  and  effective  al- 
ternative. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  477 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
House  Resolution  477. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 


GI  EDUCATION  BILL 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Chaplain  today  pointed  out  in  his 
prayer  that  this  is  Flag  Day,  honoring 
our  flag  on  June  14.  I  might  say  that 
June  14  is  rich  in  accomplishments  for 
our  great  Nation. 

I  would  point  out  that  on  D-day  at 
Normandy  40  years  ago  in  June  we 
had  a  massive  and  successful  under- 
taking by  our  Nation.  That  was  on 
June  6,  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  22  it  will  be 
the  40th  anniversary  of  Congress  pass- 
ing the  GI  education  bill.  President 
Roosevelt  signed  this  bill  on  June  22. 

The  GI  education  bill  has  meant  so 
much  to  all  Americans.  On  June  21  in 
the  House  Chamber  we  will  be  having, 
I  hope,  a  number  of  Members  with  1- 
minute  speeches  talking  about  the  GI 
education  bill  and  what  it  meant  to 
Americans  and  America.  We  hope  the 
Speaker  will  be  lenient  and  that  we 
can  have  enough  time  to  have  1- 
minute  speeches  commemorating  40 
years  ago  on  June  22  when  we  had  the 
GI  education  bill  implemented. 


PINNING  LABELS 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, some  Members  of  the  minority 
have  complained  about  being  associat- 
ed with  the  John  Birch  Society.  I  can 
understand  their  feelings,  given  the 
extreme  views  of  that  organization. 

And  considering  the  limitations  of 
Member  ratings  by  ideological  groups 
like  this  one,  I  am  almost  reluctant  to 
share  the  following  information  with 
my  colleagues. 

But  according  to  a  Birch  Society 
publication  called  Review  of  the  News, 
a  recent  voting  analysis  shows  that 
several  of  the  so-called  conservative 
opportunity  groups  have  very  high 
ratings. 

For  example,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  received  a  76-percent  rating, 
over  30  points  above  the  House  aver- 
age. The  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia rated  a  perfect  100  percent. 

Now,  let  me  point  out  that  no 
Member  is  responsible  for  his  or  her 


I  D  TTiis  symttol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 

'•  This  "buIlM"  symlwl  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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rating  by  this  or  any  other  group. 
These  ratings  are  not  objective,  and 
they  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

But  theres  an  important  lesson 
here,  and  the  rightwing  youth  wing 
should  learn  it.  They  have  been  pin- 
ning labels  on  Democrats  for  several 
months  now,  and  they  should  recog- 
nize how  offensive  their  accusations 
have  been. 

By  the  way,  I  received  a  negative 
rating— I  didn't  agree  with  the  Birch 
Society  on  a  single  vote. 


ACTION  ON  FISCAL  1985  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  GRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  10 
weeks  ago  the  Members  of  this  House 
passed  a  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution which  will  begin  to  restore  this 
Nation  to  a  sound  economic  footing. 
Prom  that  time  until  mid-May  we 
waited  for  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  to  complete  action  on  their  reso- 
lution. 

While  we  were  waiting  interest  rates 
went  up. 

Yesterday  we  had  our  first  meeting 
on  the  budget  conference;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  suggested  that  we 
would  proceed  no  further  until  there 
was  some  agreement  on  the  issue  of 
spending  caps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  in  the  course  of 
my  tenure  on  the  Budget  Committee 
nor  in  the  history  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess as  it  currently  has  existed  have  we 
ever  attempted  to  resolve  what  is  es- 
sentially an  enforcement  issue  before 
we  determine  the  spending  levels 
under  which  we  will  abide. 

Let  us  stop  the  posturing.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  come  to  the  con- 
ference table  in  earnest  and  let  us 
complete  our  long-delayed  action  on 
the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  so  that  we 
can  reduce  our  deficits. 

The  American  people  will  not  wait 
any  longer.  And  while  we  fiddle  about 
the  conference,  interest  rates  are 
burning. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Republican  conference,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  523)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res  523 
Resolved.  That  Representative  Thomas  F. 
Hartnetl  of  South  Carolina  be  and  is  hereby 
elected    to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DAIRY  MONTH 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  is 
Dairy  Month.  For  this  reason  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
provide  this  country  with  nutritious 
milk  and  cheese.  These  are  the  individ- 
uals who  rise  at  5  a.m.  every  morning 
to  milk  the  cows  and  retire  at  10  p.m. 
after  hours  of  late-night  plowing. 
These  are  the  individuals  who  give  us 
the  needed  calcium  and  vitamins  to 
maintain  good  health.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  backbone  of  American  agricul- 
ture—the dairy  farmer. 

With  the  advent  of  the  1985  dairy 
bill  drawing  near  it  is  important  that 
this  Congress  does  not  forget  the  dairy 
farmer.  I  am  proud  to  call  many  dairy 
farmers  my  friends  and  regard  them 
as  the  epitome  of  what  this  country 
stands  for:  hard  work  and  productivi- 
ty. 

When  talking  to  my  friends  I  have 
found  that  a  key  word  in  the  dairy 
farmers  vocabulary  has  become  pro- 
motion. Promotion  for  the  dairy  indus- 
try means  creating  a  bigger  demand. 
The  dairy  industry  is  making  great 
strides  in  the  area  of  product  promo- 
tion and  dairy  education.  We  now  have 
a  36-member  National  Dairy  Promo- 
tion Board  that  has  just  recently  met 
to  expand  the  horizon  of  the  industry. 

Dairy  promotion  will  create  a  re- 
awakening of  Americans  to  the  good 
taste  of  milk  and  cheese.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  the  people  of 
this  country  to  see  the  free  enterprise 
system  at  work  from  the  working 
man's  perspective.  I  for  one  am  excited 
over  the  prospects  that  promotion  will 
offer  to  this  vital  area  of  our  agricul- 
tural community. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  help  in 
this  effort  by  making  your  constitu- 
ents aware  that  June  is  Dairy  Month 
and  while  you  are  at  it  enjoy  a  nice, 
cool  glass  of  milk. 


C  1010 


BAIL  REFORM  ACT  OP  1984 

(Mr.  SAWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  introduce  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1984  which  was  ap- 
proved yesterday  by  the  SulKommit- 
tee  on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  by  a  vote  of 
9  to  5.  This  strong  bipartisan  support 
for  bail  reform  is  a  laudable  indication 
of  the  recognition  of  the  need  to  pro- 
tect our  communities  from  crime  that 


I  believe  exists  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  most  important  change  in  the 
bail  system  proposed  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts.  Civil  Liberties,  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice's  bill  is 
that  it  allows  the  judge  to  detain  a  de- 
fendant prior  to  trial  when  the 
defendant  poses  a  danger  to  the  com- 
munity. This  will  be  a  tremendous  im- 
provement over  existing  law  which  re- 
quires that  these  dangerous  persons  be 
released  to  the  streets  prior  to  trial. 

A  tragic  event  in  my  home  State  of 
Michigan  illustrates  the  danger  that 
our  constituents  face  without  this  leg- 
islation. On  November  29,  1982. 
George  Gibbs  was  charged  with  armed 
robbery  of  a  credit  union.  Despite  the 
dangerousness  of  the  offense  and  the 
fact  that  Gibbs  was  a  suspect  in  four 
other  robberies,  the  judge  did  not 
have  the  legal  authority  to  consider 
the  defendants  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity. As  a  result.  Gibbs  was  released 
after  posting  $2,500.  Pour  days  later. 
Gibbs  robbed  a  nearby  bank  and  shot 
a  local  police  officer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  passed  a 
companion  version,  S.  215,  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1983.  I  look  forward  to  swift 
consideration  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
in  the  full  committee  and  in  the  full 
House  in  this  Congress  and  I  urge 
your  support  for  this  important  and 
vitally  necessary  crime  legislation. 


IMPORTANT  REFORM  OF  BAIL 
LAWS 

(Mr.  DeWINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan in  saluting  the  work  of  our  sub- 
committee in  reporting  out  this  very 
important  reform  of  our  bail  laws. 

This  is  an  area  of  the  law  that  the 
general  public  is  not  fully  aware. 
People  in  my  district  are  shocked 
when  I  tell  them  current  Federal  law 
does  not  allow  a  judge  to  consider  a 
person's  dangerousness  when  setting 
bail.  They  can't  believe  that  if  a  judge 
is  certain  the  person  is  a  danger  to  so- 
ciety and  a  genuine  risk  of  further  vio- 
lent acts  if  out  on  bail  and  is  just  as 
certain  though  that  the  person  will 
show  up  for  trial,  the  judge  is  unable 
to  refuse  bail.  The  sole  criteria  for  bail 
is  risk  of  flight.  My  constituents  are 
outraged  that  their  community  camnot 
be  protected  from  these  violent 
people.  In  fact,  the  career  criminal 
with  a  long  record  of  showing  up  for 
trial  has  actually  built  a  record  on 
which  he  can  demand  release  on  bail. 

This  bill  which  we  reported  out  cor- 
rects this  perverse  situation.  This  leg- 
islation allows  a  judge  to  consider  a 
person's  dangerousness  to  society 
when  setting  bail  for  a  person  charged 


with  a  violent,  drug,  or  capital  offense. 
The  judge  is  able  to  refuse  bail  if  after 
a  hearing  with  all  parties  present  he 
determines  the  person  a  danger  to  so- 
ciety if  released  on  bail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  more  im- 
portant legislation  has  come  before 
our  committee  in  this  Congress.  I  urge 
my  committee  chairmsui  to  schedule 
this  bill  for  markup  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  and  salute  my  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, for  scheduling  this  legislation 
and  allowing  the  subcommittee  to 
work  its  will.  The  time  has  come  for 
bail  reform. 


FOR  A  FLAT  RATE  TAX 

fMr.  LUKEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rcin&irlcs  ) 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high 
time  that  we  in  Congress  got  around 
to  cutting  tax  rates  and  making  taxes 
fair  and  simple. 

The  American  people  are  correct. 
The  American  people  recognize  that 
our  tax  system  has  been  often  unfair 
for  the  average  American,  and  often 
tilted  toward  the  rich. 

The  national  scandal  represented  by 
hundreds  of  Americans  earning 
$200,000  or  more,  paying  no  income 
tax  will  not  be  blinked  away.  The 
more  complex  the  tax  law  the  more  re- 
warding task  for  high  powered,  inge- 
nious lawyers  and  accountants. 

Raising  the  individual  exemption 
will  help  the  lower  income  persons. 
But  middle  income  Americans  should 
lienefit  most. 

The  bill  will  maintain  home  mort- 
gate  interest  deductions  and  charita- 
ble contributions. 

The  biggest  bonanza  will  be  to  elimi- 
nate the  annual  April  15  nightmare. 
We'll  get  rid  of  the  big  stack  of  forms 
and  pile  of  instructions.  Does  that 
sound  good? 
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THE  EXCHANGE  RATE 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
foreign  producers  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices enjoy  an  enormous  competitive 
advantage  over  producers  in  the 
United  States  simply  as  a  result  of  our 
overvalued  dollar.  Protectionist  pres- 
sures are  understandably  rising.  Our 
workers  and  firms  cannot  be  expected 
to  bear  this  grossly  unfair  burden  in- 
definitely. 

A  30-percent  overvaluation  of  the 
dollar  effectively  imposes  a  30-percent 
tax  on  goods  produced  in  my  Iowa  dis- 
trict—and in  yours— and  provides  a  30- 
percent  subsidy  to  competing  foreign 


imports.  In  fact,  the  dollar  has  appre- 
ciated by  almost  60  percent  since  1980 
against  the  Federal  Reserve's  index  of 
foreign  currencies. 

While  no  one  knows  exactly  where 
exchange  rates  should  be,  almost  ev- 
eryone, including  the  administration, 
recognizes  the  dollar  is  significantly 
overvalued  and  that  a  carefully  craft- 
ed policy  response  is  required.  Eleven 
years  of  experience  with  so-called 
floating  exchange  rates,  have  demon- 
strated unanticipated  difficulties. 

This  overvaluation  is  costing  us  mar- 
kets and  jobs,  and  building  up  enor- 
mous foreign  financial  obligations  for 
the  future. 

I  have  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 585,  which  is  a  modest,  but  im- 
portant first  step  in  addressing  our  vi- 
tally important  exchange  rate  prob- 
lems. I  am  proud  to  have  both  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  AFL-CIO  supporting  this 
joint  resolution,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 585  and  to  lend  your  support. 


SPORTS  IN  LAS  VEGAS 


NATIONAL  CHILD  SUPPORT 
LEGISLATION 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  Sunday  is  Father's  Day— the  day 
when  we  give  special  tribute  to  dads— 
the  men  who  stand  tall  in  the  eyes  of 
their  children. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
House  has  learned  during  the  past 
year,  all  is  not  well  with  fatherhood  in 
America.  Shamefully,  millions  do  not 
stand  tall  but  abandon  their  children 
financially. 

They  are  scofflaws  on  child  support. 
Some  flee  across  State  lines  to  escape 
their  parental  responsibilities. 

But.  help  for  these  children  is  on  the 
way. 

Within  1  year  of  the  day  I  first 
spoke  on  this  subject  and  introduced 
national  child  support  legislation  both 
this  House  and  the  other  body  have 
passed  strong  bills  to  fundamentally 
reform  the  system.  It  is  good  legisla- 
tion. It  puts  teeth  in  child  support  en- 
forcement. 

Soon  the  conference  committee  will 
report  the  bill.  Unfortunately  not  in 
time  to  celebrate  Father's  Day— but 
soon. 

No  longer  will  parents  be  able  to 
abuse  the  system  and  mock  their  legal 
and  moral  obligations. 

I  think  Congress  can  be  proud  of  a 
job  well  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  children  can 
sleep  better  this  Father's  Day. 


(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sportscast- 
er  Howard  Cossell  once  said,  "Sports  is 
the  toy  department  of  human  life."  If 
that  is  true,  then  my  district  certainly 
is  the  world's  largest  toy  chest. 

The  sporting  events  that  take  place 
in  southern  Nevada  fill  record  books 
for  everything  from  the  annual  PGA 
Tournament,  which  this  year  will 
offer  the  world's  largest  purse  of  more 
than  $1  million  to  the  Western  Bass 
Fishing  Tournament  to  the  World 
Series  of  Poker. 

We  host  national  and  international 
competition  for  weight  lifting,  gym- 
nastics, tennis,  volleyball,  and  more. 
Each  year  auto  enthusiasts  enjoy  the 
Caesar's  Grand  Prix,  the  Mint  400, 
and  the  Frontier  500. 

Also  deserving  praise  are  the  athletic 
teams  that  call  Las  Vegas  "home." 
Our  community  proudly  supports  its 
own  nationally  ranked  UNLV  Rebels 
baseball  and  basketball  teams,  the  Las 
Vegas  Stars  Triple-A  baseball  team 
and  a  future  major  Indoor  Soccer 
League  franchise. 

This  potpourri  of  athletic  activities 
offers  entertainment,  recreation,  and 
community  togetherness.  With  this 
enthusiasm  for  sports— team  or  indi- 
vidual—Las Vegas  will  continue  to 
produce  an  environment  for  outstand- 
ing athletes  and  fans— "sure  bets"  for 
competitive  excellence. 
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EQUAL-ACCESS  LEGISLATION 
SHOULD  BE  RECONSIDERED 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  15  of  this  year  I  was 
1  of  270  Members  of  Congress  who 
votfed  in  favor  of  the  equal-access  bill. 
The  bill  failed  to  gain  the  two-thirds 
majority  needed  by  only  11  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  the  majority 
of  this  body  wants  equal  access  legisla- 
tion passed.  It  is  also  clear  the  majori- 
ty of  the  people  of  this  country  want 
this  legislation  passed. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the 
Speaker  ask  the  Rules  Committee 
chairman  to  hand  down  another  rule 
on  this  bill  so  it  can  be  reconsidered 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

As  a  legislative  body,  we  should  heed 
the  wishes  of  the  American  people  and 
pass  this  very  important  legislation. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  229  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
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[Mr.  Prank]  to  H.R.  1510.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  Intelligence 
Committee  business.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Donnelly].  Pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 519  and  rule  XXIII.  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  H.R.  1510. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1510)  to  revise  and 
reform  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  Natcheh  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day. June  13,  1984.  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  considered  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment,  which  is 
only  subject  to  amendment  by  the 
amendments  made  in  order  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  519. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  34  OrFERED  BY  MR.  DAUB 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
34  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Daub]  desire  to  offer  amendment 
No.  34? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  34  offered  by  Mr.  Daub: 
Page  60.  after  line  8.  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
section,  and  conform  the  table  of  contents, 
accordingly): 

LIMITATION  or  riFTH  PREFERENCE  STATUS  TO 
UNMARRIED  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS  AND  REAL- 
LOCATION or  VISAS  FROM  FIFTH  TO  SECOND 
PREFERENCE 

Sec.  205.  (a)(1)  Section  202(e)  (8  U.S.C 
llS2(e))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Striking  out  "2%  per  centum"  and 
"24  per  centum"  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (5). 
respectively,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"40  per  centum"  and  "10  per  centum",  re- 
spectively, and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  "to 
qualified  immigrants"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  such  paragaph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  to 
qualified  immigrants— 

"(A)  who  arc  the  unmarried  brothers  or 
unmarried  sisters  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  21  years  of  age.  or 

"(B)  who— 

"(i)  are  the  married  brothers  or  married 
.isters  of  United  States  citizens  at  least  21 
years  of  age  and 

"(ii)  had  a  petition  filed  on  their  behalf 
for  preference  status  by  reason  of  the  rela- 


tionship described  in  section  203(a)(5)  not 
later  than  the  priority  date  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  in  effect  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
paragraph) for  petitions  filed  for  such  pref- 
erence status  on  t>ehalf  of  natives  of  foreign 
states  and  dependent  areas  to  which  this 
sut>section  is  not  being  applied.". 

(2)  Section  section  203(a)  (8  U.S.C. 
U 53(a))  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  26  per  centum"  and 
"24  per  centum"  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (5). 
respectively,  and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 

40  per  centum  and  10  per  centum",  re- 
spectively, and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  "to 
qualified  immigrants"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  such  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "to 
qualified  immigrants— 

"(A)  who  are  the  unmarried  brothers  or 
unmarried  sisters  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  ae  21  years  of  age,  or 

"(B)  who- 
(i)  are  the  married  brothers  or  married 
sisters  of  United  States  citizens  at  least  21 
years  of  age  and 

"(ii)  had  a  petition  filed  on  their  behalf 
for  preference  status  by  reason  of  the  rela- 
tionship described  in  this  paragraph  not 
later  than  the  priority  date  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  in  effect  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
paragraph) for  petitions  filed  for  such  pref- 
erence status  on  behalf  of  natives  of  foreign 
states  and  dependent  areas  to  which  section 
202(e)  is  not  t>eing  applied.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1984. 
When  an  immigrant,  in  possession  of  an  un- 
expired immigrant  vi.sa  issued  before  Octo- 
ber 1.  1984,  makes  application  for  admission, 
his  admissibility  under  section  212(a)(20) 
and  (21)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  shall  be  determined  under  the  provi- 
sions of  law  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  issu- 
ance of  such  vi.sa. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  began 
our  third  day  of  consideration  on  this 
very  important  question  of  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  wishes  to 
complete  so  that  we  can  go  to  confer- 
ence to  make  progress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  deserve  that  progress  on 
getting  our  borders  under  better  con- 
trol. We  can  do  that. 

I  wish  first  to  take  lime  to  simply 
thank  all  of  my  colleagues  for  the  ter- 
rific job  that  as  a  body  we  have  been 
doing  together  to  move  so  very  care- 
fully, but  procedurally  very  correctly 
and  promptly  along  the  trail  to  get  to 
the  result  that  I  am  hopeful  for. 

The  debate  yesterday  undertook  a 
very  radical  change.  We  moved  from 
talking  about  civil  liberties  and  rights 
to  talking  about  sheer  numbers,  a  nec- 
essary and  correct  emphasis  for 
debate,  which  I  would  like  to  continue 
this  morning. 

Such  emphasis  will  more  correctly 
frame  the  tenor  of  our  debate  as  we 
move  toward  the  legalization  provi- 
sions of  this  Ici^islation. 

For  that  reason,  let  me  take  a  few 
moments  to  describe  the  amendment 
that  I  have  offered  and  the  reasons 
why  I  have  offered  it.  This  amend- 
ment will  limit  the  fifth  preference 
category  under  our  preference  system 


for  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  to  unmar- 
ried brothers  and  sisters.  Presently  eli- 
gible brothers  and  sisters  can  be  mar- 
ried. However,  in  an  effort  to  make 
some  atonement  for  the  reduction  in 
numbers  allowed  under  this  category 
from  24  to  10  percent,  we  have  in- 
creased the  second  preference  catego- 
ry for  spouses  and  children  from  26 
percent  up  to  40  percent.  Now  that  is  a 
significant  point,  because  had  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Sensen- 
brenner]  been  in  the  Chamber  to 
offer  his  amendment  No,  33,  and  I 
think  indeed  a  well-intentioned 
amendment  that  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned briefly,  his  amendment  would 
have  more  severely  limited  fifth  pref- 
erence. My  amendment  actually  makes 
a  better  adjustment  of  the  percentage 
and  shifts  it  to  second  preference.  So 
we  keep  the  numbers. 

I  think  we  should,  out  of  great  re- 
spect for  the  physical  dilemma  that 
our  good  friend.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
faces  with  his  hospitalization  from  his 
injury  from  an  accident,  recognize  his 
great  contribution  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  this  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  we  limit  numl)ers  in  the 
future  based  upon  the  proposition  of 
legalization. 

Now  I  do  know  what  concerns  this 
amendment  raises  over  the  issue  of 
family  reunification.  For  that  reason, 
let  me  simply  say  that  my  intention 
here  is  not  to  jeopardize  that  in  any 
way.  My  intention  here  is  to  lead  this 
body  to  consider  what  this  legislation, 
as  a  whole,  means  for  our  country  20 
years  down  the  road. 

Now  I  think  we  are  capable  here 
today  of  considering  that.  First  of  all, 
if  we  allow  the  legalization  provisions 
in  this  bill  to  prevail,  while  placing  no 
limits  on  legal  immigration,  we  must 
be  considering  additional  ramifica- 
tions. While  some  Members  yesterday 
declared  that  legal  immigrants  seldom 
take  advantage  of  public  assistance, 
studies  have  shown  that  both  legal 
and  illegal  immigrants  do  sometimes 
rely  upon  public  assistance,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  U.S.  citizens,  native 
born,  rely  to  the  same  extent  on  public 
assistance.  In  other  words,  studies 
have  shown  that  whether  one  is  legal 
or  illegal,  naturalized  or  a  citizen,  or 
undocumented,  the  proportion  of  reli- 
ance on  public  assistance  for  each  of 
those  populations  is  about  the  same. 

My  point  is  that  regardless  of  pre- 
dicting the  likelihood  for  this,  regard- 
less of  whether  we  can  assess  today 
what  those  numbers  might  be  In  the 
future,  by  virtue  of  our  increasing  pop- 
ulation we  will  be  Increasing  the  load 
on  our  public  assistance  system. 

I  think  we  can  probably  all  agree  on 
that  today. 

So  if.  and  I  put  the  words  In  quotes, 
•family  unification"  is  our  goal,  which 
is  more  fair,  allowing  one  citizen  per- 
haps someone  legalized  under  amnesty 


provisions  contained  in  the  bill,  to  pe- 
tition to  bring  in  a  number  of  relatives 
or  allowing  a  greater  number  of  indi- 
viduals to  bring  in  a  few  family  mem- 
bers, 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr,  Daub] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Daub 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DAUB,  So.  with  a  finite  number 
fixed  in  preference  categories,  we  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere.  Now.  are  we 
better  off  allowing,  as  this  amendment 
would  do.  more  spouses  smd  more  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  citizens,  the  nuclear 
family.  If  you  will,  or  allowing  fewer 
numbers  so  that  a  few  can  bring  in 
their  so-called  extended  family? 

Now,  that  is.  I  think,  a  fair  state- 
ment up  to  this  point  of  what  my 
amendment  seelcs  to  do.  Let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  that  this  amend- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  Hesburgh 
Commission  as  well  as  what  the  other 
body  has  seen  fit  to  do  in  their  legisla- 
tion. Legal  residence  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  things  that  the  United  States 
can  offer  someone  from  another  coun- 
try. This  tremendous  benefit  of  U.S. 
residence  and  U,S,  citizenship,  given 
the  millions  who  are  starving  world- 
wide, as  well  as  the  millions  who  seek 
to  live  here  In  this  great  country, 
amounts  to  being  generous,  in  my 
judgment,  by  allowing  an  immigrant 
not  only  to  come  here  himself  or  her- 
self but  we  are  allowing  that  person  to 
bring  his  or  her  nuclear  family  along 
with  them  at  some  future  point,  let 
alone  the  possibility  of  that  member's 
extended  family  being  included. 

National  opinion  surveys— Gallup. 
Roper,  Lance-Tarrance,  and  others- 
have  consistently  shown  that  the  gen- 
eral public  wants  some  kind  of  limits 
on  both  legal  and  illegal  immigration. 
And  since  legal  immigration  alone  now 
scenes  to  be  running  well  over  600.000 
per  year— 617,000  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
to  be  precise— one  might  think  that  re- 
ducing legal  admissions  of  siblings 
might  be  a  sensible  place  to  begin  to 
examine  the  problem. 

Now.  with  a  finite  number  of  fixed 
numbers  for  the  preference  categories, 
we  must  draw  the  line,  in  my  judg- 
ment, somewhere.  If  we  grant  amnes- 
ty, what  will  happen  to  the  present 
backlog?  With  only  270,000  being  al- 
lowed per  year  now,  how  are  we  going 
to  manage  those  explosive  numbers? 
The  fifth-preference  category  alone 
amounts  to  64.6  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  registrants  in  terms  of  the 
active  current  positions.  That  is  a 
backlog,  as  of  June,  of  over  1.4  million 
people  already  waiting,  approved 
under  fifth  preference. 

My  amendment  takes  the  reduction 
in  fifth  preference  from  24  percent  to 
10  percent  and  adds  tliat  reduction 


back  into  the  sixth  preference,  imme- 
diate relatives.  Increasing  that  catego- 
ry from  its  current  26-percent  level  up 
to  40  percent. 

It  is  my  intention  at  some  point  In 
this  debate— I  wish  to  serve  notice  on 
my  colleagues— at  some  early  point  In 
this  debate.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  with- 
draw this  amendment.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion at  some  early  point  in  this  debate 
this  morning  to  withdraw  this  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  explain  why  I  wish 
this  body  to  grant  that  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  have  agonized  over 
the  problem  we  face.  I  have  had  exten- 
sive conversations  with  four  gentle- 
men whom  I  respect  so  very  much, 
who  have  worked  so  hard  on  this  bill, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  Mr.  Rodino,  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  who  must  have  the  Indebted- 
ness of  all  of  us  for  his  labors  and  his 
absolute  consistent  and  tenacious  ad- 
vocacy for  this  bill  from  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  indeed  as  well.  I  must  say. 
with  equal  vigor,  the  great  guidance 
and  support  and  counseling  that  I 
have  received  from  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  full  committee.  Mr. 
Fish,  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  his  col- 
league and  helper  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, Chairman  Lungren  of  California. 

The  reason  I  think  it  is  wiser  at  this 
point  to  withdraw  the  amendment  is 
that  I  think  the  point  has  been  made; 
we  need  at  some  near  term  point  to  es- 
tablish some  limitation  on  these  mas- 
sive numbers,  the  massive  numbers 
that  are  created  potentially  by  the 
movement  of  6  to  10  million  undocu- 
mented aliens  to  the  legalization  proc- 
ess, and  from  that  point  to  the  natu- 
ralization process,  and  from  that  point 
to  the  citizenship  window,  which 
brings  them  into  a  position  where.  If 
no  limits  are  proscribed,  a  potential 
for  70  million  people  to  come  to  this 
country  In  the  next  10  years.  Now, 
that  is  an  amount  of  people,  a  load  on 
our  sled  here,  that  will  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub] 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Daub 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes,) 

Mr.  DAUB.  So  for  that  reason  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  avoid  some  of  the  ar- 
guments that  ought  not  to  be  aimed  at 
this  particular  legislation  but  aimed  at 
the  question  of  amnesty  and  have  a 
fuller  and  more  complete,  perhaps  a 
more  germane,  debate  at  that  time. 

I  wish  to  indicate  that  my  Intention 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  Is  predi- 
cated upon  conversations  which  I  have 
had  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  for  purposes  of  establishing 
that  particular  part  of  the  record,  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]. 


Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  The  gentleman  In 
the  well  is  to  be  commended,  first  of 
all,  and  I  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation for  the  statement  he  has  made. 
The  statement  he  has  made  is  based 
on  his  personal  knowledge  and  intima- 
cy of  the  ramifications  and  implica- 
tions of  this  bill,  his  personal  Involve- 
ment in  immigration  matters,  and  It  Is 
not  without  a  great  deal  of  search  on 
his  part  that  he  makes  the  statement 
because  In  fact  we  have  had  these  con- 
versations. I  respect  him  genuinely  for 
the  attitude  he  has  expressed. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the' 
House.  I  think.  Is  better  Informed  be- 
cause of  the  statement  the  gentleman 
has  made. 

The  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  this  gentleman  especially,  has  not 
been  unaware  of  the  consequences  and 
the  implications  of  what  might  occur 
should  the  House  adopt  legalization, 
and  the  full  impact  of  all  of  this  on 
our  country's  national  interest  insofar 
as  immigration  is  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub] 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Daub 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  contin- 
ue to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we 
struggled  long  and  hard  to  deal  with 
this  subject,  to  grapple  with  it,  be- 
cause we  are  confronted  with  enor- 
mous problems  when  we  consider  the 
admission  of  refugees,  immigration, 
under  our  preference  system  which 
was  worked  out  with  some  vision,  some 
foresight.  As  a  result,  I  some  time  ago 
expressed  the  Idea,  and  I  have  ex- 
pressed It  In  many,  many  circles  that 
maybe  we  ought  to  have  an  Immigra- 
tion policy  that  takes  into  accoimt  all 
of  these  factors.  So  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  point  out,  first  of  all,  to 
the  gentleman  the  language  in  the  bill 
which  calls  for  a  report  on  immigrant 
admissions  and  impacts.  It  is  a  very  ex- 
tensive, comprehensive  kind  of  report 
that  we  are  demanding  in  the  bill,  to 
Include  a  requirement  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  1,  1987,  not 
later  than  January  1  of  every  third 
year  thereafter,  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  impact  on  the  economy, 
labor  market,  housing  market,  and  a 
host  of  factors  that  I  feel  are  neces- 
sary to  consider. 

Now,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  point  out  that  should 
we  go  to  conference,  we  have  in  mind 
not  merely  to  consider  this  but  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  what  kind  of 
mechanism  can  we  best  employ  which 
will  give  us  a  handle  for  what  the  gen- 
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tleman  says  is  what  we  need  to  do 
down  the  line  without  at  this  time  dis- 
turbing what  is  the  current  system. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Let  me  explain  my  time 
and  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  intent  of  my  request 
for  a  colloquy  with  him.  I  want  to  re- 
define what  he  has  just  said,  if  I  might 
ask  him  this  question:  Am  I  assured,  is 
this  body  assured  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  that  in  con- 
ference he  will  seek  to  install  in  the 
final  bill  a  mechanism  that  will  lead  us 
to  getting  some  form  of  clear  defini- 
tion to  limitation  on  numbers? 

Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  clearly  my  ob- 
jective. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub] 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McCollum  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Daub  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man who  got  me  my  time  and  observe 
others  on  their  feet,  and  would  try  to 
accommodate  them  if  they  wish  to  ac- 
comodate me. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka for  his  amendment,  and  understand 
completely  the  rationale  for  his  deci- 
sion to  request  in  a  few  moments  the 
leave  to  withdraw  it. 

I  think  that  the  chairman  has  made 
a  very  important  statement  with 
regard  to  the  situation,  and  I  respect 
that  especially  because  I  understand 
his  great  interest  and  concern  over 
family  unification  and  the  area  of 
legal  immigration. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  while  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  still  on  the 
floor  with  him  though,  is  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding  whether  we  adopt  le- 
galization or  not.  whether  it  stays  in 
the  bill  or  not.  we  do  have  problems 
with  the  issue  in  the  future  of  num- 
bers because  of  the  fifth  preference. 
Because  of  the  growing  numbers  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  married  or  un- 
married, and  the  fact  is  that  by  this 
growth  they  have  begun  to  crowd  out 
the  seed  immigrants  who  have  no  rela- 
tives here.  It  may  be  there  needs  to  be 
innovative  legislative  efforts  in  this 
area  in  order  to  accommodate  in  the 
future  for  those  immigrants  that  we 
always  traditionally  had  come  over 
here  who  had  no  relatives,  who  have 
some  special  skills,  things  to  offer  and 
so  on. 

But  because  of  the  growth  of  the  un- 
married and  married  brothers  and  sis- 
ters and  the  family  unification  empha- 
sis of  the  fifth  preference,  that  is 
indeed  a  long-term  serious  problem. 
and  while  I  concur  in  the  withdrawal 


of  the  amendment  today  and  perhaps 
the  inappropriateness  of  considering 
it.  I  particularly  respect  the  chairman 
and  his  attention  to  this  for  the  future 
because  in  my  district,  in  all  of  the 
country.  I  think  it  is  a  growing  prob- 
lem of  concern  to  Members  who  hear 
about  that. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  McCollum],  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  who  is  as  knowl- 
edgeable as  anyone  on  this  floor  with 
respect  to  these  very  specific  matters 
and  has  ably  articulated  better  than  I 
have  the  real  concern  we  share  for 
that  fifth  preference  problem  particu- 
larly. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  why 
should  brothers  and  sisters  in  distant 
lands  be  awarded  a  special  visa? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub]  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Daub 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Why  should  brothers 
and  sisters  in  distant  lands  be  awarded 
special  visa  preferences  merely  be- 
cause one  of  the  family  decided  to 
move  to  the  United  States  and  then 
decided  to  become  a  U.S.  citizen.  Or. 
become  a  U.S.  citizen  merely  because  a 
resident  of  some  country  came  here  to 
have  a  citizen  child  born  in  this  coun- 
try for  purposes  of  accomplishing  the 
same  thing.  So.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point  and  I  concur  in 
the  very  helpful  commitment  that  the 
chairman  has  made  to  the  effort  in 
the  conference  on  this  very  bill,  and  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  RODINO.  First  of  all.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  too  for  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  I  would  like  to  add  also 
to  what  the  gentleman  has  just  now- 
stated.  Had  we  always  stayed  with  a 
formula  that  might  have  been  just 
married  brothers  and  sisters,  some  of 
us  who  are  here  now  might  not  have 
been  here.  I  think  that  that  is  an  im- 
portant consideration. 

So  the  kind  of  new  seed  immigration 
that  we  have  talked  about  has  been 
important.  But  I  think  we  have  to.  as 
the  gentleman  has  already  agreed  to 
do.  look  at  a  mechanism  that  will  take 
all  of  these  factors  into  account. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  let  me  say  while  I.  of 
course,  have  personal  experience  in 
my  family  with  the  fifth  preference 
and  relative  status  immigration  to  this 
country,  legally.  I  point  that  in  the 
last  3  years  since  we  have  been  debat- 
ing this  particular  bill  with  the  pros- 
pects of  amnesty,  there  have  been  con- 
certed efforts  to  bring  in  1  person  who 
will  bring  in  69  others  to  avoid  and 


perhaps  abuse  the  thing  that  you  hold 
so  dear.  So  I  think  that  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  we  need  to  look  at  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, if  I  might. 

Will  this  report  that  will  enlighten 
the  Congress,  from  the  administration, 
include  such  matters  as  the  level  of 
nonimmigrant  overstayers  of  the  visi- 
tor visa  variety  and  the  student  visa 
variety?  Will  it  include  information  on 
the  condition  of  our  borders?  On  the 
need,  if  there  is  a  need,  for  additional 
surveillance?  Additional  manpower? 
Will  it  include  the  information  about 
whether  we  are  dealing  adequately 
with  the  coyotes  who  are  engaged  in 
this  despicable  commerce  in  human 
bodies  across  the  border. 

Will  it,  in  other  words,  give  us  con- 
crete information  on  the  levels? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub] 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Daub 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  continue  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Will  it  give  us  an 
overview  of  the  condition  of  illegal  im- 
migration and  the  component  parts  of 
that  problem  so  that  Congress  can 
deal  with  that  intelligently  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
for  his  response. 

Mr.  RODINO.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  question.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  does  just  that,  because  the  very 
factors  that  you  point  out  are  also  the 
necessary  ingredients  for  us  to  find 
out  what  we  need  to  do  with  our  immi- 
gration problems. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  day  when 
we  are  so  overwhelmed  with  the  prob- 
lem of  immigration  that  this  Congress 
may,  and  I  know  that  it  is  considered 
humane,  but  it  may  decide,  my  God, 
let  us  close  these  borders.  I  think  that 
those  are  necessary  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered so  that  we  continue  our  tradi- 
tional, humane  immigration  policy  but 
the  interests  of  the  people  that  we 
bring  here  are  protected:  the  interests 
of  this  country  are  protected. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  because  I 
know  what  his  concerns  have  been  all 
of  the  time,  and  hopefully,  that  what- 
ever input  we  can  bring  to  this,  and  I 
can  bring  personally,  will  be  part  of 
that  process. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Let  me  reclaim  my  time. 
I  want  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
to  know  of  my  great  respect  for  his  ef- 
forts on  the  amendment  yesterday 
that  he  helped  coauthor.  I  appreciate 
his    concern    for    this    very    pressing 


problem,  particularly.  I  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  raised  about 
illegals  a£  they  relate  to  overstays.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  serious  area  that 
can  be  addressed  in  conference  as  a 
result  of  your  commitment  here  on 
the  floor  today. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  One  of  the  problems 
on  overstayers  is  that  we  have  no  con- 
trol of  people  who  exit  the  country.  If 
you  are  an  overstayer,  a  visa  over- 
stayer in  England,  a  cop  comes  to  see 
you  at  your  residence  about  2  or  3 
days  after  your  visa  has  expired  be- 
cause they  have  a  computer  of  who  is 
leaving  the  country,  and  if  you  have 
not  left  the  country,  a  patrolman 
shows  up,  very  politely,  and  asks  you 
to  go  down  and  see  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. 

In  this  country,  we  have  no  control 
who  leaves  the  country,  and  therefore, 
we  have  no  idea  of  whether  people 
who  come  in  for  6  months  or  a  year  on 
a  student  visa,  a  business  visa,  a  visi- 
tor's visa  whether  they  are  overstaying 
or  not,  and  that  is  a  fatal  flaw  in  the 
information  and  the  data  that  our 
Government  has  and  that  our  Con- 
gress has.  We  must  remedy  that. 

Mr.  DAUB.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
very  impwrtant  contribution  to  the 
record,  and  I  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  subject  up 
and  want  to  say  that  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  we  will  work  with  the  chair- 
man and  the  commitment  he  has 
made  to  the  gentleman  for  us  to  begin 
to  address  this  question  in  conference. 
It  is  something  we  must  address.  I  un- 
derstand the  concerns  raised  by  the 
chairman,  and  shared  by  the  gentle- 
men from  Nebraska. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub] 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Daub 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  contin- 
ue to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lungren], 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  This  is  something 
that  legitimately  concerns  many 
people  in  this  body,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  ad- 
dress it  In  conference  will  persuade 
some  Members  who  may  have  some 
questions  about  whether  they  should 
support  part  of  the  legalization  pro- 
gram that  in  fact  the  program,  we  will 
hopefully  to  vote  for.  is  worthy  of  con- 
tinued support. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Let  me  summarize  my 
time  so  that  others  may  get  their  own 
time;  I  think  that  is  now  what  is  pref- 
erable to  move  this  debate  along. 


I  really  understand  the  problem;  I 
understand  the  potential  for  discus- 
sions on  Ukrainians  or  on  South  Afri- 
cans or  on  Ethiopians  or  on  Mexi- 
canos,  Chicanos,  Latinos.  I  understand 
the  Asian  questions,  the  free  immigra- 
tion of  Soviet  Jewry,  proposition  that 
could  be  raised  and  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, I  understand  all  those  things 
and  as  they  fit  into  the  refugee  prob- 
lems that  the  chairman  a  moment  ago 
talked  about. 

Let  us  not  dilute  the  comity  that  I 
think  we  can  achieve  on  this  subject  in 
this  debate  at  this  point  by  exploding 
the  debate  beyond  the  confines  of  a 
concern  for  that  fifth  preference  prob- 
lem that  we  have  all  so  carefully  ad- 
dressed this  morning  as  a  result  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Of  course  one  way  to 
keep  the  comity  intact  would  be  for 
the  gentleman  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  remove  his  amendment,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  he  might  after  rea- 
sonable time  for  the  speakers.  Because 
the  gentleman  is  making  a  very  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  debate,  and  I 
think  he  has  established  rapport  with 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino] 
so  that,  indeed,  when  the  conference, 
of  which  he  will  be  chairman  on  the 
House  side,  meets,  we  will  indeed  try 
to  work  in  the  final  language  that  the 
gentleman  is  looking  for. 

I  would  expect  that  that  would  be 
certainly  the  desire  of  the  House  con- 
ferees. 
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Mr.  DAUB.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's wise  and  carefully  chosen  and 
tactful  words,  tactful  words  always.  It 
is  appreciated.  He  and  I  have  talked 
about  this  particular  issue,  and  I  un- 
derstand I  have  the  subcommittee 
chairman's  commitment  to  the  same 
commitment  that  the  chairman  has 
made  as  a  conferee.  I  do  appreciate  it 
very  much. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  debate 
and  the  colloquy  which  we  just  heard 
are  very  important,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  for  rais- 
ing the  question  that  he  has  presented 
in  the  nature  of  his  amendment  and  I 
think  that  the  response  from  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  are  ex- 
tremely constructive. 

But  I  think  in  making  the  record  on 
this  particular  amendment,  there  are 
two  other  points  that  should  be  made, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  in 
his  last  comments,  alluded  to  one  of 
them,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  it. 


I  am  very  concerned  that  if  we  adopt 
an  amendment  of  the  sort  which  was 
proposed  to  be  offered  that  we  would 
be  viewed  by  many  people  around  the 
world  as  placing  ourselves  and  this 
Nation  in  violation  of  our  solemn  un- 
dertakings in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

We  have  repeatedly  and  correctly 
and  properly  made  a  point  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  consistently  violated 
its  same  undertakings  under  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  by  prohibiting  the  emi- 
gration of  people  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  just  Soviet  Jews  but  Chris- 
tians, Pentecostals,  ethnic  Germans 
and  others  to  reunify  with  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  reunification  of  families  is  one 
of  the  major  points  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  I  will  quote  from  portions  of 
it. 

Reunification  of  Families 
The  participating  States  will   deal   in   a 
positive  and  humanitarian  way  with  the  ap- 
plications of  persons  who  wish  to  be  reunit- 
ed with  members  of  their  family. 

Now,  those  words  form  the  basis  of  a 
solemn  undertaking  that  we  have  en- 
tered into  and  have  respected,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  unfortunate,  as  we 
deal  with  the  problem  of  illegal  immi- 
gration, to  raise  the  question  in  the 
minds  of  people  around  the  world  for 
whom  we  speak  that  we  are  backtrack- 
ing on  our  commitments  under  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  I  would  hope  that 
nothing  that  is  done  in  consideration 
of  this  piece  of  legislation  or  any  other 
piece  of  legislation  could  be  viewed  as 
our  backtracking  on  that  very  solemn 
commitment. 

The  second  point,  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska,  if  I  could  have  his  atten- 
tion, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  comput- 
ed what  the  number  of  potential  appli- 
cations could  be  under  fifth  prefer- 
ence in  the  event  the  legalization  or 
amnesty  provisions  are  adopted.  Could 
the  gentleman  inform  me  as  to  what 
that  calculation  resulted  in? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  say  two  things,  first 
something  general,  briefly,  in  30  sec- 
onds, and  then  answer  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  the  gentleman's  specific 
question. 

It  is  not  this  gentleman's  intention, 
by  offering  the  amendment  today,  to 
in  any  way  breach  the  important 
values  that  we  both  share  on  family 
reunification  with  respect  to  those 
who  have  an  oppresse<i  circumstance 
who  may  seek  asylum  and/or  become 
a  political  refugee.  I  am  concerned 
about  how  we  define  that  person  who 
comes  here  illegally,  who  is  already  in 
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the  country  in  an  undocumented 
status,  who  by  virtue  of  no  restrictions 
whatsoever,  is  able  to  give  status  to 
others  t)eyond  brother  and  sister. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  DAUB.  So  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  divide  those  who  have  other  circum- 
staiKres,  and  it  is  actually  one  of  the 
reasons,  from  our  conversation  last 
night,  that  I  carefully  considered  the 
attempt  to  work  out  a  better  parame- 
ter In  the  conference  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  than  to  proceed 
now  on  what  may  be  uncharted 
waters,  because  in  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's specific  question,  the  num- 
bers are  hard  to  predict,  and  I  am  the 
first  one  to  admit  that.  We  know  they 
will  be  massive,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  2  million  will  come  forward  if 
amnesty  were  to  be  granted  or  wheth- 
er 5  million  would  come  forward,  and 
we  do  not  know  what  the  multipliers 
might  be  of  that,  although  I  think 
from  my  experience  that  they  will  be 
quite  suffocating  relative  to  our  ability 
to  handle  the  public  assistance  re- 
quirements that  that  might  allow. 

So  to  be  careful  about  that,  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  in  what  he  has 
said  and  want  to  be  associated  with  his 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Levitas] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Levitas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  will  try  to  conclude 
within  the  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  just 
stated  raises  another  very  important 
question  and  I  will  not  at  this  time  get 
into  the  entire  question  of  amnesty, 
but  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
issue  raised  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
amendment  which  he  proposed  is  di- 
rectly linked  to  the  question  of  how 
this  body  will  come  down  on  the  ques- 
tion of  amnesty,  because  we  are  now 
talking  at)out  not  just  the  people  who 
would  be  directly  affected  by  the  legal- 
ization, about  which  there  is  tremen- 
dous controversy  and  I  do  not  think 
we  have  seen  controversy  on  this  floor 
yet  that  we  will  see  when  we  get  to 
this  point,  but  it  will  also  extend  and 
have  implications  far  beyond  those  in- 
dividuals, and  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  that  as  we  go  through  the 
rest  of  this  legislation  and  give  it  care- 
ful consideration  that  we  not  fail  to 
see  where  we  are  headed  in  terms  of 
such  decisions  as  amnesty. 

Mr.  DAUB.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  say  that  I  share 
fully  the  last  point  that  the  gentleman 
has  made,  and  it  needs  to  be.  as  I  said 
earlier,  a  part  of  that  great  debate  a 
little  later  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
just  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  per- 
haps about  the  number  of  speakers  on 
■  the  issue  and  what  the  gentleman's  in- 


tention is  who  is  going  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
intention  to  do  so.  and  I  see  no  further 
speakers  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
we  have  just  by  agreement  a  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  conclude  this 
debate  in  15  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska for  the  thing  he  is  going  to  do 
in  a  few  minutes,  which  is  to  withdraw 
this  amendment.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  working  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  so  we  could 
reach  this  point. 

If  there  is  anything  that  our  immi- 
gration policy  should  stand  for  it  is  for 
reunification  of  the  family.  We  in  this 
body  hold  the  esteem  of  the  family  in 
very  high  regard.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
things  we  do  here  are  to  preserve  the 
family.  This  body  just  set  up  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth 
and  Families.  The  idea  is  that  we  want 
to  see  that  family  strengthened. 

So  anything  that  we  should  do  in 
this  body  to  undermine  the  family, 
and  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  an  Ital- 
ian family  or  a  Jewish  family  or  a  His- 
panic family  or  an  Asian  family  or  an 
Irish  family:  anything  we  would  do  to 
hurt  that  family  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  America  and  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  children  of  the 
world. 

So  I  think  by  withdrawing  this 
amendment  and  giving  a  little  more 
careful  consideration  to  the  way  we 
go.  we  are  going  down  the  right  road. 
I  would  like  to  engage  in  a  brief  col- 
loquy with  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  if  I  might. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
just  a  couple  of  questions.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  sul)Com- 
mittee  chairman  that  certain  things 
are  going  to  be  taken  into  conference 
and  I  am  not  clear  exactly  what  is 
going  to  be  taken  into  conference.  For 
purposes  of  the  Record  today,  could 
the  gentleman  tell  us  what  it  is  your 
understanding  that  you  would  be 
taking  into  conference  vis-a-vis  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka. 

Mr.  RODINO.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield,  first  of  all.  the  gentlewoman 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  bill, 
and  there  has  been  no  dispute,  that 
the  report  required  takes  in  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  information  that 
deals  with  the  question  of  what  is 
going  to  happen  as  a  consequence  of 


the  actions  that  we  take,  what  is  hap- 
pening now,  and  that  is  all  as  a  result 
of  a  concern  with  wanting  to  set  some 
outer  limit  mechanism  which  I  think 
we  need,  and  sadly  need  in  this  coun- 
try, to  be  able  to  determine  what  our 
immigration  policy  is  going  to  be  to 
continue  to  make  it  humane,  to  con- 
tinue to  assure  that  it  is  a  land  of 
asylum,  et  cetera,  without  bringing 
about  the  terrible  situation  that  some- 
times occurs  when  we  find  ourselves 
with  this  problem  where  people  will 
say,  "Cut  off  all  immigration." 
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That  has  been  a  concern  of  this  gen- 
tleman for  many,  many  years,  and  the 
gentlewoman  knows  that,  although 
she  is  very  young.  But  even  before,  I 
have  been  fighting  the  problem  of  pos- 
sibly having  this  House,  out  of  a  con- 
cern for  national  security  and  national 
interest  and  with  immediate  passions, 
cut  off,  as  has  happened  in  other 
countries,  all  immigration.  I  think  we 
need  a  certain  kind  of  flexible  policy, 
taking  into  account  population 
growth,  economic  indicators,  conse- 
quences of  our  legal  preference,  and 
all  of  that,  and  that  becomes  an  im- 
portant part  of  it.  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  reach  that  objective  which 
the  gentlewoman  is  talking  about, 
which  is  the  mechanism  I  have  always 
had  in  mind  throughout  my  experi- 
ence when  I  have  spoken  on  immigra- 
tion. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  be  a  little 
more  specific  in  my  question,  let  me 
ask  this. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  please  forgive 
me  for  interrupting.  I  note  that  there 
are  two  other  speakers,  with  a  time  of 
15  minutes.  I  will  not  ask  for  any  time 
myself,  but  I  hope  we  can  give  5  min- 
utes to  each  of  the  other  Members. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
not  even  reached  my  5  minutes  yet. 

I  just  wanted  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  this  further  question: 
Specifically,  regarding  the  second  and 
the  fifth  preference,  is  it  the  goal  of 
the  committee  to  preserve  the  second 
and  fifth  preference  at  this  time? 
Mr.  RODINO.  At  this  time,  yes. 
Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

And  last,  will  family  reunification 
continue  to  be  a  guiding  principle  in 
any  reevaluation  of  our  preference 
system? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  restate  that? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  say,  will  family  re- 
unification continue  to  be  a  guiding 
principle  in  any  reevaluation  of  our 
preference  system? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  would  hope  that  it 
is  the  core,  but  we  have  got  to  remem- 
ber, as  has  been  pointed  out,  that 
there  could  come  a  time  when  it  may 


become  overwhelming.  But  we  must 
take  into  account  the  core  element  of 
family  reunification  and  recall  what 
the  gentleman  has  stated  regarding 
our  commitment  at  Helsinki,  I  think 
that  it  is  important. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]  has  expired.  The  time  is  allo- 
cated. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
to  t>e  concerned  that  each  Member  has 
his  or  her  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dymally]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Daub]  for  withdrawing  his 
amendment.  I  was  very  impressed  with 
his  eloquence  2  nights  ago  about  his 
extended  family,  but  was  somewhat 
frightened  by  his  notion  that  some  70 
million  people  would  descend  upon  us, 
if  we  did  not  have  a  cap  on  legal  mi- 
gration. I  felt  last  night  like  putting 
on  my  Superman  coat  and  flying  to 
the  ports  of  entry  and  stopping  every- 
body from  coming  to  the  United 
States  for  fear  they  may  take  my  job. 
So  I  am  reassured  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  gentlei^nan  from  Ne- 
braska now  wants  to  have  a  study,  on 
the  second  and  fifth  preferences. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly  on  that  point? 

Mr.  D'ifMALLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I.  too.  have  felt  like  putting  on  my 
Superman  suit  and  then  thought 
better  of  it  after  looking  at  my  sad 
frame  and  decided  the  better  way  was 
to  use  the  mechanisms  given  to  me  by 
the  good  Lord  to  try  to  work  out  prob- 
lems like  this.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

I  would  point  out  that  my  amend- 
ment would  have  preserved  fifth  and 
second  iweferences.  We  did  not  at- 
tempt in  any  way  to  remove  any  po- 
tential for  its  use. 

Mr.  DTMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

I  want  to  make  another  comment 
which  may  not  be  directly  related  to 
this  amendment.  While  listening  to 
the  debate  on  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
bill.  I  have  become  convinced  about 
the  commitment  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  even  though  we  dis- 
agree in  some  areas.  Some  of  us  have 
had  some  horror  experiences,  not  with 
the  committee's  deliberation,  but  with 
the  INS:  and  somehow  we  seem  to 
carry  that  fear  over  to  the  committee. 
I  want  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  know  that,  even  in  some  areas 
where  we  disagree.  I  am  impressed 
with  their  commitment  to  preserve 
what  is  best  in  our  immigration  laws. 

Let  me  add  one  more  comment.  I 
was  so  charged  up  with  this  notion  of 


losing  the  fifth  preference  that  I  had 
my  speech  all  made  up.  so  I  must  give 
a  little  bit  of  it.  One  part  of  it  is  this: 
The  President  is  famous  for  telling 
stories.  I  want  to  tell  a  couple  today. 
My  stories  are  true. 

Recently,  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  held  hearings  about 
the  Federal  role  in  university  re- 
search. A  new  member  was  presiding 
for  the  chairman,  and  he  said  to  the 
witness:  "Don't  you  think  that  we 
have  too  many  of  these  foreign  gradu- 
ate students  coming  over  here;  should 
we  put  a  stop  to  that?" 

The  witness  said,  "No;  I  am  one  of 
them." 

The  witness  was  a  foreign  graduate 
student  who  became  president  of  Cor- 
nell University. 

In  another  meeting  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee,  three  of 
the  five  American  Nobel  laureates  this 
year  were  foreign  born— one  from 
Canada,  one  from  France,  and  one 
from  India. 

Here  are  some  other  notables.  The 
fifth  preference  elimination  would 
deny  our  favorite  diplomat.  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger, from  bringing  his  lost  brother 
from  Germany,  if  he  had  one  as  I  do 
in  Venezuela.  It  would  prevent  Dr. 
Wang  from  bringing  his  brother  from 
China.  It  would  prevent  some  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  bringing 
their  lost  brothers  from  Europe,  or 
wherever  they  are,  if  they  had  any. 

I  found  my  brother,  after  34  years, 
in  Venezuela.  The  elimination  of  the 
fifth  preference  would  say  that  I  could 
not  bring  him  over  here  if  he  wanted 
to  come. 

So  I  really  thank  the  gentleman  for 
leaving  it  up  to  the  committee  to  study 
this  very  important  issue;  and  I  want 
to  .express  my  thanks  to  the  commit- 
tee for  crafting  what  in  some  areas 
has  been  a  good  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  fear  is  not  with 
the  committee's  deliberation  or  its 
final  product.  Our  fear  is  with  some  of 
the  horror  stories  that  we  have  experi- 
enced with  the  INS. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not 
take  more  than  what  is  left  of  the  gen- 
tleman's 5  minutes  to  say  that  I  share 
his  concern,  and  I  know  the  committee 
does  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  have  represented  people  who  have 
been  engaged  in  that  net  of  fear  be- 
cause of  the  problems  that  have  oc- 
curred with  the  INS  and  the  IRS  and 
the  Customs  folks  and  others.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  intentional,  even  on  their 
part,  but  the  web  gets  weaved  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  is  unfortunate. 
But  we  need  to  have  mechanisms  to 
provide  assurances  that  these  things 
will  not  occur  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution  to  the  record. 


Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Mineta]  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub]  who  is 
going  to  be,  as  I  understand  it,  seeking 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  But  I  do  want  to  ask  a 
question,  and  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino],  would  prob- 
ably be  the  best  to  answer  this. 

I  feel  that  we  ought  to  stay  with  the 
position  of  the  committee  on  this 
issue,  and  frankly,  knowing  what  is  in 
the  Senate  bill  on  this  issue.  I  still 
have  some  reservations  and  strong 
paranoia  and  suspicions  about  the 
other  body's  intent.  So  again,  because 
of  my  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  on  the 
House  side,  as  well  as  in  our  fine  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mazzoli]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub].  I  really  do 
want  some  assurances  relative  to 
family  unification. 

I  think  family  reunification  is  still  a 
strong  basic  premise  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws.  It  is  a  basic  premise  for 
many  Americans  to  want  to  pursue 
family  reunification. 

As  Members  may  know,  current  law 
provides  this  so-called  fifth  preference 
to  assist  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S. 
citizens  in  obtaining  visas  to  join  their 
siblings  here.  This  provision  is  directly 
linked  to  the  underlying  premise  of 
our  immigration  laws— family  reunifi- 
cation. To  abolish  or  even  to  scale 
back  this  preference  would  be  to  step 
away  from  that  basic  premise. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue.  We  have  dis- 
cussed the  preferences  before.  But  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  given  us  a 
bill  that  leaves  the  preference  system 
intact,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
follow  the  committee's  lead. 

The  preferences  play  an  important 
and  useful  role  in  reuniting  families. 
Why  oppose  that?  Immigrants  who 
come  here  under  the  preference  have 
stable  families  intact  and  awaiting 
them,  ready  to  offer  economic  and 
social  assistance  to  ease  the  transition 
to  life  in  this  Nation. 

Let  me  remind  the  Members  that 
this  is  not  a  provision  that  affects 
some  special  or  small  groups.  Everyone 
from  Americans  of  Asian  ancestry  to 
those  with  roots  in  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have 
a  direct  and  immediate  concern  for  the 
preference. 

The  fifth  preference  is  a  vital  and 
necessary  part  of  our  immigration 
laws.  There  is  no  problem  with  it. 
There  is  no  need  to  adjust  or  narrow 
it. 
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But  I  do  not  want  to  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  by.  and  I  just  again  want 
to  set  the  record  straight  and  have 
this  kind  of  legislative  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  more  than 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  committee 
chairman  for  a  further  explanation, 
because  he  said,  "at  this  time."  And  so 
I  hope  that  the  strong  feelings  on  this 
may  not  just  be  for  "at  this  time."  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  this  is  an  area  in  which  I 
have  labored  over  many,  many  years.  I 
feel  it  within  my  innards,  that  this  is 
the  core  of  our  whole  immigration 
policy. 

Nonetheless,  we  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  down  the  line— and  I  am  not 
talking  about  today,  tomorrow,  or  3 
years  from  now— we  have  got  to  lake  a 
look  and  to  provide  the  kinds  of  mech- 
anisms that  would  in  the  future  assure 
that  even  those  people  are  not  endan- 
gered, that  those  people  are  provided 
the  kinds  of  opnortunities  that  this 
country  can  provide  and  not  say  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  we  cut  off  every- 
thing. 
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So  for  the  foreseeable  future  as  I  see 
it.  I  think  that  with  the  study  that  is 
required,  with  the  kind  of  flexible 
mechanism  that  it  is  revolving  around, 
and  taking  into  account  all  these 
things  and  remembering  that  that  is  a 
core  problem,  we  move  around  with 
that. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka has  stated  how  strongly  he  feels. 
t>ecause  even  his  amendment  which  he 
was  going  to  offer,  which  he  is  going 
to  withdraw,  is  an  amendment  which 
would  secure  and  recognize  family  re- 
unification^ 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate my  friend  from  California,  a 
distinguished  Member  of  this  body, 
participating  in  the  discussion  of  this 
very  important  issue.  I  can  tell  the 
gentleman  that  if  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee,  and  I  would  hope  and 
expect  to  be.  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  will  fight  strongly  to  be  sure 
that  the  House  position  on  this  ques- 
tion is  maintained. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
be  concerned  about  what  the  gentle- 
man who  was  on  his  feet  just  said  rela- 
tive to  fighting  for  the  House  position. 
I  do  not  want  that  to  be  misunder- 
stood that  that  in  any  way  dilutes  the 


potential  for  a  mechanism  to  be  placed 
within  the  law  in  conference. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  reclaim  my  time,  I  think  that  is 
the  position  that  bothers  me.  If  we 
stayed  with  the  chairman's  position  of 
saying  that  that  is  something  we 
ought  to  study  outside  of  this  legisla- 
tion, then  I  would  have  more  assur- 
ances about  the  direction  we  are  going 
in.  but  if  in  conference  all  of  a  sudden 
this  commitment  is  going  to  be  disre- 
garded and  we  go  to  a  study,  then  I 
would  have  problems.  That  is  why  I 
think  if  this  subject  matter  is  outside 
the  conference  and  the  committee  de- 
cides to  pursue  this  subject,  1  think 
that  is  a  legitimate  way  to  go. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  one  more  time? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  kindly  for  yield- 
ing, because  I  appreciate  the  contribu- 
tion the  gentleman  is  making  to  be 
sure  we  have  an  understanding  on  this 
matter  better.  I  know  it  concerns  the 
gentleman  as  it  does  me. 

In  the  category  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, the  fifth  preference,  the  backlog 
of  more  than  700.000  people  is  just 
simply  waiting  for  their  visa. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DAUB.  The  group  is  so  large 
that  if  we  are  not  careful  later  on,  I  do 
not  know  whether  2  years  from  now.  5 
years  from  now  or  10  years  from  now, 
if  we  are  not  careful  we  are  going  to  be 
issuing  a  bunch  of  paperwork.  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  we  are  going  to  frustrate 
the  unification  issue  that  the  gentle- 
man seeks  to  preserve,  because  it  will 
simply  be  a  piece  of  paper  and  there 
will  be  no  chance  of  that  unification 
whatsoever. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
MiNETA]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman may  have  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Chair  recognizees  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  DaubI  for  a  unan- 
imous consent  request. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment 
numbered  34.  for  which  debate  there- 
on has  expired  by  time  limitation,  be 
withdrawn  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  35  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROYBAL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
35  is  now  in  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  RoYBAL]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  35? 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  amendment  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  35  offered  by  Mr. 
Roybal:  Page  62.  after  line  10.  insert  the 
following  new  subsection; 

<f)  Section  244(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1254(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1) '  after  "(b)'  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

(2)  An  alien  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  failed  to  maintain  continuous  physical 
presence  in  the  United  States  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  if  the 
absence  from  the  United  SUtes  did  not 
meaningfully  interrupt  the  continuous 
physical  presence.". 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  amends  the  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationalization 
Act  dealing  with  susjjensions  of  depMjr- 
tation.  To  be  eligible  for  suspension  of 
deportation  an  individual  must  prove 
continuous  physical  presence  in  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  7  years. 
This  amendment  would  clarify  that 
the  requirements  allow  brief  absences 
during  this  7-year  period;  that  is,  ab- 
sences that  do  not  meaningfully  inter- 
rupt the  continuous  physical  presence. 

Now.  the  reason  for  that  is  to  ex- 
press the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
requirement  not  be  literally  or  strictly 
construed  in  light  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  opinion  that  did  so.  The 
practical  result  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  opinion  is  to  nullify  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  provision,  a 
result  that  the  Congress  could  not 
have  intended. 

The  more  personal  result  is  that  the 
long-time  residents  of  this  country  are 
being  denied  legal  status  unfairly  on 
the  grounds  that  they  may  have  only 
briefly  made  an  innocent  trip  to  out- 
side the  borders. 

Now.  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  fre- 
quently happens.  There  are  people  in 
the  United  States  who  cross  the  bor- 
ders either  into  Mexico  or  into  Canada 
only  perhaps  for  a  night  out.  Well, 
under  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
that  would  have  to  be  considered,  as 
an  interruption  in  the  person's  contin- 
uous physical  presence. 

Now,  in  that  case,  the  Court  stated 
in  effect  that  if  an  individual  stepped 
outside  the  U.S.  boundary  at  any  time 
during  the  7-year  period  for  however 
brief  or  unintentioned  alwence  from 
this  country,  that  individual  could  not 
be  said  to  have  met  the  requirements 
of  continuous  physical  presence. 

This  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress 
when  the  legislation  was  passed.  The 
administration  does  not  agree  with  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  what  we  are 
doing  with  this  amendment  is  simply 
clarifying  the  matter  and  making  it 

quite  clear  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  make  it  possible  for  an  indi- 


vidual to  be  able  to  physically  leave 
the  country  in  a  temporary  way  and 
that  absence  not  be  a  meaningful 
interruption  of  his  continuous  physi- 
cal presence. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
amendmait  is  noncontroversial. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  am  glad  that  he  filed  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  filed  it  as  a  separate  bill. 
I  think  it  can  be  broadly  supported  on 
all  sides. 

So  the  Members  will  understand 
what  happened,  the  Supreme  Court 
issued  an  opinion  giving  very  strict 
construction  to  this  language,  which 
was  in  fact  stricter  than  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  itself  wanted  to  take  and 
we  have  discussed  this  with  the  Immi- 
gration Service.  While  I  could  not  say 
they  have  signed  off  on  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, the  Immigration  Service  told  us  in 
a  subcommittee  meeting  that  they  are 
convinced  of  the  need  to  make  some 
change. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Senate 
bill  on  this  issue,  t>ecause  the  Supreme 
Court  opinion  we  are  talking  about, 
the  name  of  which  I  cannot  pro- 
nounce, came  after  the  Senate  had 
acted,  so  what  we  expect  to  do  if  we 
can  get  this  amendment  in,  we  will 
then  work  with  the  Senate  and  with 
the  Immigration  Service. 

What  we  want  to  say  is  that  if  you 
had  no  intention  of  breaking  your  resi- 
dence, but  if  you  left  on  a  brief  vaca- 
tion or  a  family  problem,  that  should 
not  make  you  start  from  scratch  from 
the  present.  That  had  always  been  the 
w^ay  it  had  been  interpreted  sort  of  by 
the  INS  and  others  and  we  really 
mean  to  be  able  through  this  amend- 
ment to  work  with  the  Senate  and  the 
INS  to  get  the  law  back  to  where  we 
thought  it  was  before  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  want  to  reiterate  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has 
stated.  I  think  it  was  never  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  when  it  adopted  this 
kind  of  legislation  that  a  brief  visit 
that  could  not  have  been  avoided 
should  have  been  prejudicial  to  that 
individual. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  some- 
times taken  action  in  the  committee, 
through  private  legislation,  to  cure 
that  problem. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  and  I  ap- 
plaud him  for  his  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roybal 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  for  yielding. 

Having  examined  the  amendment 
and  having  had  discussions  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  earlier,  this  is 
certainly  a  good  amendment  and  sub- 
ject to,  as  we  talked  earlier,  changing 
the  words  somewhat,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  very  constructive 
contribution  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I 
also  would  like  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 

Those  of  us  who  have  constituents 
with  families  in  places  like  the  Carib- 
bean, there  is  no  question  that  this 
amendment  goes  a  long  way  in  making 
sure  that  loved  ones  are  together  in 
times  of  need.  I  have  had  difficulty 
over  the  years  sometimes  getting  that 
permission  for  people  to  travel,  to  visit 
their  loved  ones  when  they  are  ill  or 
somebody  dies. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  really  will 
alleviate  a  great  many  of  those  prob- 
lems and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  will  not  take  the  entire  5  minutes.  I 
rise  to  say  I  support  this  amendment 
in  the  context  of  the  explanations 
that  we  have  received  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank] 
and  the  chairman. 

There  is  something  we  have  to  do 
here.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
southern  California  area  particularly, 
understand  the  importance  of  clarify- 
ing this  legislation. 

I  am  not  sure  this  is  the  precise  lan- 
guage we  want  to  end  up  with,  but  this 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  the 
goal  as  established  by  the  gentleman 
from  California.  So  we  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 


that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
vote. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


[Roll  No.  238] 

Ackerman 

Craig 

Gunderson 

Addabbo 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hall  (IN) 

Akaka 

Crane.  Philip 

Hall  (OH) 

Albosta 

Crockett 

Hall.  Ralph 

Anderson 

DAmours 

Hall.  Sam 

Andrews  (NO 

Daniel 

Hamilton 

Andrews  (TX) 

Dannemeyer 

Hammerschmidt 

Annunzio 

Darden 

Hance 

Anthony 

Daschle 

Hansen  (UT) 

Applegate 

Daub 

Harkin 

Archer 

Davis 

Hartnett 

Aspin 

de  la  Garza 

Hatcher 

AuCoin 

Dellums 

Hawkins 

Badham 

Derrick 

Hayes 

Barnard 

DeWine 

Hefner 

Barnes 

Dicks 

Hertel 

Bartlett 

Dingell 

Hightower 

Bateman 

Dixon 

Hiler 

Bedell 

Donnelly 

HillU 

Beilenson 

Dorgan 

Holt 

Bennett 

Dowdy 

Hopkins 

Bereuter 

Downey 

Horton 

Berman 

Dreier 

Howard 

Bethune 

Duncan 

Hoyer 

Bevill 

Durbin 

Hubbard 

Bilirakis 

Dwyer 

Huckaby 

Bli'ley 

Dymally 

Hughes 

Boehlert 

Dyson 

Hunter 

Boggs 

Early 

Hutto 

Boland 

Eckart 

Hyde 

Boner 

Eklgar 

Jacobs 

Bonior 

Edwards  (AL) 

Jenkir^s 

Bonker 

Edwards  (CA) 

Johnson 

Borski 

Edwards  (OK) 

Jones  (NO 

Bosco 

Emerson 

Jones  (OK) 

Boucher 

English 

Jones  (TN) 

Boxer 

Erdreich 

Kaptur 

Breaux 

Erlenborn 

Kasich 

Britt 

Evans  (lA) 

Kastenmeier 

Brooks 

Evans  (ID 

Kazen 

Broomfield 

Fascell 

Kemp 

Brown  (CA) 

Fazio 

Kennelly 

Brown  (CO) 

Feighan 

Kildee 

Broyhill 

Fiedler 

Kindness 

Bryant 

Fields 

Kleczka 

Burton  (CA) 

Fish 

Kogovsek 

Burton  (IN) 

Flippo 

Kolter 

Byron 

Florio 

Kostraayer 

Campbell 

FoglietU 

Kramer 

Carney 

Foley 

LaPalce 

Carper 

Ford(TN) 

Lagomarsino 

Carr 

Fowler 

Lantos 

Chandler 

Prank 

LatU 

Chappell 

Franklin 

Leach 

Chappie 

Frenzel 

Leath 

Cheney 

Frost 

Lehman  (CA) 

Clarke 

Garcia 

Lehman  (PL) 

Clay 

Gaydos 

Leland 

dinger 

Gejdenson 

Lent 

Coats 

Gekas 

Levin 

Coelho 

Oilman 

Levine 

Coleman  (MO) 

Gingrich 

Levitas 

Coleman  (TX) 

Glickman 

Lewis  (CA) 

Collins 

Gonzalez 

Lewis  (PL) 

Conable 

Goodling 

Lipinski 

Conte 

Gore 

Livingston 

Conyers 

Gradison 

Lloyd 

Cooper 

Gramm 

LoefHer 

Corcoran 

Gray 

Long  <LA) 

Coughlin 

Green 

Long(MD) 

Courier 

Gregg 

Lott 

Coyne 

Guarini 

Lowery  (CA) 
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Lowry  <WA> 

Panetta 

Smith.  Denny 

Andrews  (NC) 

Edwards  lAL) 

Leach 

Lujan 

Parris 

Smith.  Robert 

Andrews  (TX) 

EMw  ards  ( CA ) 

Leath 

Luken 

Pashayan 

Snowe 

Annunzio 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lundlnr 

Patman 

Snyder 

Anthony 

Emerson 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lungren 

Patterson 

Solarz 

Archer 

English 

Leland 

Mack 

Paul 

Solomon 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  36  REPORTED  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DE 
LA  GARZA 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
36  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  desire  to 
offer  amendment  No.  36? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  36  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  offered  by  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza:  Page  63,  line  22.  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary of  Labor"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Attorney  General". 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  fourth  Agriculture  Committee 
amendment  would  delegate  to  the  At- 
torney General,  rather  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  authority  to  issue 
regulations  governing  the  aggregate 
period  H-2  workers  may  stay  in  the 
United  States. 


It  was  the  view  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  that  while  the  Department 
of  Labor  was  the  proper  agency  to  cer- 
tify the  need  for  H-2  workers,  the  At- 
torney General— acting  through  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice—was In  a  better  position  to  deter- 
mine how  long  the  workers  could  stay 
once  admitted.  This  amendment  would 
place  responsibility  in  an  agency  that 
historicaUy  is  responsible  for  the  im- 
migration policy  of  the  Nation.  More- 
over, the  change  authorizing  the  At- 
torney General  to  issue  such  regula- 
tions brings  the  bill  into  conformity 
with  existing  procedures  and  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington  was  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  in  the  conunittee.  At  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  for  further 
explanation  of  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  several  amendments  that 
relate  to  the  H-2  program,  an  existing 
process  utilized  by  a  number  of  em- 
ployers, not  just  in  agriculture  but 
throughout  America,  to  allow  the  use 
of  foreign  workers  under  rather  re- 
strictive conditions. 

In  our  hearing  held  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  testimony  indicated 
to  us  concern  about  a  change  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  version  of  H.R. 
1510,  a  change  in  a  long-standing  pro- 
cedure concerning  the  length  of  stay 
of  H-2  workers,  or  at  least  how  that 
length  of  stay  was  to  be  determined. 

The  present  law  and  also  the  Senate 
version  of  this  bill  specify  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  certifies  employers 
who,  upon  application,  may  use  H-2 
workers  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 
That  period  of  time  is  tied  to  the  need 
of  that  individual  employer,  and  this  is 
appropriate.  We  do  not  argue  at  all 
with  that.  We  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  the  appropriate 
agency  to  make  that  measurement  be- 
cause it  relates  to  the  requirements 
for  labor. 

Again,  present  law  and  the  version 
of  this  bill  that  comes  to  us  from  the 
Senate  both  provide  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  certifies,  upon  applica- 
tion from  an  employer,  the  use  of  H-2 
workers  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 
The  Department  of  Labor  should 
measure  the  need  for  workers  and  how 
long  they  should  stay  in  relationship 
to  a  certain  job. 

What  the  Agriculture  Committee  is 
saying  in  this  particular  amendment  is 
that  the  length  of  the  stay  of  the  H-2 
worker  himself  is  another  matter,  and 
that  should  remain,  as  it  has  through 
the  years,  in  the  hands  of  the  Inuni- 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
They  are  the  experts  on  this.  They 
have  always  been  responsible  for  the 


length  of  stay,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  all 
of  the  nonimmigrant  programs  that 
exist;  whether  you  are  a  student  or  a 
citizen  of  some  other  country  and  here 
for  some  purpose,  the  INS  has  always 
determined  length  of  stay. 

Now,  the  bill  in  front  of  us  changes 
this  long-standing  procedure  as  it  re- 
lates to  labor.  We  would  like  to  change 
this  authority  back  to  the  Attorney 
General,  working  through  one  of  his 
agencies,  the  INS. 

We  could  not  find  a  good  reason  for 
this  change,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we 
would  argue  that  we  should  leave  it 
like  it  is.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  and  that  we  make  from  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  amendment  is  that 
we  agree  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  should  measure  the  need  for 
workers  and  judge  the  labor  require- 
ments of  individual  employer  appli- 
cants, including  the  time  of  work  on  a 
specific  job.  But  what  you  will  find  is 
occurring,  and  with  great  logic,  is  that 
INS  is  aware  of  several  approved  labor 
certifications  and  deciding  that  rather 
than  send  a  worker  back  to  his  native 
land  and  then  have  him  be  retrans- 
ported  to  another  job  in  the  same  vi- 
cinity, that  they  will  establish  a  modi- 
fied length  of  overall  stay  for  the 
worker.  Even  under  this  extended 
stay,  the  Department  of  Labor  contin- 
ues to  establish  the  length  of  time  on 
an  individual  job  which  has  been  certi- 
fied under  the  H-2  program. 

So  again,  INS  is  best  equipped  to  de- 
termine when  those  nonimmigrant 
workers  should  return  to  their  home 
country,  and  our  amendment  very 
simply  states  that  as  it  currently 
exists  in  law. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
the  first  time  that  we  will  now  encoun- 
ter the  problem  of  combining  the  con- 
cerns that  people  have  over  domestic 
labor,  and  foreign  labor  in  this  coun- 
try, and  immigration  reform.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  believe  that  both  of  these 
items,  labor  law  requirements  of  this 
country  and  immigration  reform,  have 
been  merged  in  this  legislation. 

And  here  we  have  the  situation 
where  the  Department  of  Labor  his- 
torically has  made  a  determination  in 
this  country  about  the  need  for  for- 
eign workers.  There  are  guest  workers. 
They  come  here  legally.  They  come 
here  for  a  specific  economic  purpose, 
which  is  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
growers  in  a  particular  crop  and  in  a 
particular  region  of  the  country.  We 
are  not  talking  about  illegal  aliens. 

And  the  situation  is  this:  that  these 
are   legal   workers   that   we   allow   to 


come  into  the  country  to  meet  an 
unmet  need  in  a  specific  crop  or  a  spe- 
cific region  of  the  country. 

During  that  process,  a  grower  or  an 
association  of  growers  will  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
these  workers.  Then  the  Department 
of  Labor  will  make  a  certification  that 
these  workers  first,  are  needed, 
second,  that  they  will  not  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  domestic  labor,  or  the 
job  opportunities  for  American  work- 
ers, and  third,  that  they  will  be  paid  a 
wage  so  that  the  wage  base  of  Ameri- 
can workers  will  not  be  Eroded. 

After  that  finding,  they  also  make  a 
determination  of  how  long  these  guest 
'workers  will  be  needed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  application  of  the  grow- 
ers or  the  association  of  the  growers. 

What  we  now  see  is  an  effort  to  take 
the  Attorney  General,  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  issuing  the  visas,  and  letting 
the  Attorney  General  determine  the 
length  of  stay.  What  you  would  set  up 
in  motion  at  that  point  is  something 
where  you  are  simply  talking  about 
apples  and  oranges,  if  you  will.  You  al- 
ready have  a  Department  of  Labor  cer- 
tification that  the  need  for  these 
workers  is  real  and  it  is  for  a  specific 
period  of  time;  therefore,  the  visa 
should  flow.  In  some  cases,  workers 
are  brought  into  regions  for  particular 
purposes.  They  might  be  brought  into 
Florida  to  cut  cane,  into  the  Carolinas 
and  Virginia  and  elsewhere  to  harvest 
apples  or  to  Michigan  to  harvest 
apples,  and  to  California  for  various 
crops  that  we  have,  or  Texas  or  Arizo- 
na. Why  would  you  conceivably  want  a 
length  of  stay  that  is  longer  than  the 
certified  need  for  those  workers? 

And  by  keeping  the  Department  of 
Labor  involved  in  this  length  of  stay, 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  has  the 
expertise  to  talk  about  the  impact  and 
to  certify  the  impact  on  American 
workers,  to  certify  the  need  in  terms 
of  the  length  of  stay,  and  to  divorce 
these  two  situations  I  think,  to  me, 
does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  sense.  I 
think  for  the  greatest  protection  of 
American  workers— and  I  will  remind 
you  throughout  the  discussion  we  will 
have  through  the  next  few  hours, 
there  are  many  American  workers, 
people  who  are  either  citizens  of  this 
country  or  residents  of  this  country  le- 
gally, who  desire  this  work,  not  only  in 
my  State  but  in  other  States,  who  are 
unemployed  currently  in  double  digit 
numbers.  And  so  the  question  really 
around  this  whole  discussion  over  the 
next  couple  of  hours  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  make  a  determined 
effort  to  provide  those  jobs  to  Ameri- 
can workers  to  get  them  off  the  unem- 
ployment rolls,  to  get  them  of  the  wel- 
fare rolls,  to  get  income  into  their 
families,  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  a  kind  of  ambiguous  abstract 
guest  worker  program. 
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But  this  effort  is  the  opening  salvo.  I 
just  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to 
stray  from  the  Senates  bill,  from  the 
House  bill,  or  what  has  historically 
been  the  situation  in  this  country, 
that  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  its 
expertise,  with  its  knowledge,  with  its 
historical  involvement  in  this  pro- 
gram, be  divorced  from  setting  the 
length  of  stay  that  these  workers  will 
be  here  to  meet  the  economic  needs 
and  demands  of  the  growers  of  the 
various  regions  of  the  country,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  House  would  turn 
down  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILX£R  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

My  understanding  is  that  this  simply 
changes  the  bill  back  to  current  law. 
Despite  what  may  or  may  not  occur 
over  the  next  several  hours  in  terms  of 
amendments  that  would  significantly 
alter  the  H-2  program,  this  amend- 
ment would  apply  to  the  current  H-2 
program.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Right. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Could 
the  gentleman  tell  me  how  many  farm 
laborers  came  into,  for  example,  the 
State  that  we  share.  California  in 
1983.  1982.  1981.  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  number,  but  it  is  a  very 
small  number  on  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  can 
give  you  the  exact  number:  it  is  562  in 
1982.  They  were  all  sheepherders. 
There  are  no  H-2  farm  laborers  in 
California  working  on  any  perishable 
vegetables  or  crops  as  the  gentleman 
indicated  in  terms  of  all  of  the  jobs 
that  are  being  taken  by  these  H-2 
workers  from  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  want  jobs. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  I  can 
reclaim  my  time,  let  me  suggest  that 
the  discussion  of  this  issue  will  not 
begin  and  end  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. There  are  some  10.000  to  12.000 
workers  that  are  brought  into  Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.  > 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  They  are 
brought  into  the  State  of  Florida  at 
the  same  time  that  we  have  Haitian 
refugees  who  have  an  experience  in 
cutting  cane  who  are  public  assistance 
and  are  denied  these  jobs.  So  let  us 
not  try  to  make  it  all  end  and  begin  in 
that  State. 

Second,  let  us  rememl)er  and  exam- 
ine the  reason  we  are  here  today,  and 
the  reason  there  are  no  H-2  workers  in 
California  is  that  the  industry  made  a 
conscious  decision  to  use  illegals.  So  it 
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they  have  no  showing  of  need,  because 
they  are  meeting  their  needs  by  the 
employment  of  illegal  workers  or  resi- 
dent workers. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Does  the  gentleman 
say  that  the  entire  reason  that  grow- 
ers not  just  in  California  but  in  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  have  used 
illegals  is  because  that  was  a  conscious 
desire  on  their  part  to  evade  the  law. 
or  is  there  any  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  that  the  H-2  pro- 
gram, in  terms  of  the  way  it  is  struc- 
tured, is  so  cumbersome  that  there  are 
instances  in  which  it  cannot  be  uti- 
lized. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
find  trouble  with  the  gentleman's  ar- 
gument due  to  the  fact  that  some  98 
percent  of  all  the  applications  that 
have  been  applied  for  have  in  fact 
been  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  a  timely  basis  for  those  grow- 
ers. I  would  say  on  my  time,  that  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  problems  and  later 
we  will  discuss  Mr.  Erlenborn's 
amendment,  my  amendment  that 
deals  with  the  H-2  program,  and  we 
provide  mechanisms  to  address  tl^ose 
grievances  that  have  been  had  in  the 
H-2  programs.  So  I  think  in  terms  of 
the  evidence  and  the  history,  that  we 
are  on  very  solid  ground  at  this  point. 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  can 
the  gentleman  give  me  a  number  of 
workers  who  are  currently  brought  in 
under  the  farmworker  category  in  the 
H-2  program? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  think  it 
is  around  18.000. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  That  is 
18,000  for  the  entire  United  States? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  think 
that  is  probably  correct. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Includ- 
ing all  of  the  agriculture  of  Florida 
with  all  of  the  sugarcane,  the  apples 
that  you  indicated  are  in  New  York? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  All  of 
the  agriculture  in  Texas,  and  all  of  the 
agriculture  in  all  of  the  other  States  in 
the  United  States?  Less  than  20.000 
under  the  H-2  program? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  To  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

But  again.  I  will  say  on  time,  that 
this  bill  is  finished,  and  if  this  bill  is 
signed  into  law.  we  are  now  proposing 
to  make  it  illegal  for  the  hiring  of  ille- 
gal workers.  That  would  dramatically 
change  the  form  and  the  nature  of  the 
marketplace.  I  would  suggest  again 
that  we  can  well  certify  what  has  hap- 
pened  in   our  State   with   respect   to 


by  illegals. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  one  last  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Sure. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  We  were 
admonished  last  night  not  to  talk 
about  what  was  going  to  occur  in  the 
future  in  terms  of  what  this  bill  may 
or  may  not  bring  about. 

The  gentleman  from  California  tMr. 
Thomas]  rose  to  address  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller] 
based  upon  the  amendment  before  us, 
and  I  think  we  are  wisely  admonished 
not  to  assume  certain  things  are  going 
to  happen  either  in  the  next  few  years 
or  either  the  next  few  hours.  I  was  ad- 
dressing the  amendment  that  is  before 
us.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  With  all 
due  respect  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  I  will  engage  in  the  debate 
that  I  seek  to  engage  and  desire  to 
engage  in.  and  it  is  very  crucial  be- 
cause the  premise  under  which  a 
number  of  amendments  that  we  will 
be  addressing  in  the  next  couple  of 
hours  is  based  upon  the  testimony  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  in  the 
Labor  and  Education  Committee,  and 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  based 
upon  speculation  upon  what  will  or 
will  not  happen.  It  is  relevant  and  per- 
tinent to  the  debate  that  we  will 
engage  in  over  the  next  couple  of 
hours.  So  let  us  not  prescribe  one  an- 
other's debate. 

We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  the  floor  in  the  last  3  days  respond- 
ing to  one  another's  characterizations. 
Let  us  deal  with  the  items  that  are 
here.  I  would  ask  that  we  not  provide 
for  the  length  of  stay  of  these  workers 
be  determined  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al; I  would  hope  that  we  would  have 
that  done  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  has  the  expertise,  and  I 
ask  that  the  House  reject  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  would  like 
to  use  the  first  few  minutes  of  my  al- 
lotted time  to  give  my  own  overview  of 
where  we  are  right  now. 

This  legislation  is  being  offered,  per- 
haps most  importantly,  it  is  suggested, 
to  prevent  the  continuing  displace- 
ment of  American  workers  with  undoc- 
umented workers  who  crossed  our 
border  illegally.  It  is  so  ironic  that  we 
are  now  debating  a  series  of  provisions 
which  expand  tremendously  the  po- 
tential for  bringing  in  imported  work- 
ers to  displace,  undermine,  undercut 
the  jobs,  the  wages,  and  the  working 
conditions  of  American  workers  in  ag- 
riculture. 

My  own  personal  view  is  that  the 
legislation  before  us.  as  it  is  written,  is 


very,  very  bad  because  of,  those  provi- 
sions. In  fact,  many  of  the  things  in 
the  legislation  to  recommend  it  are 
outweighed  in  my  mind,  by  virtue  of 
this  section  on  guest  workers.  For  that 
reason,  1  am  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Does  the  gentleman 
support  our  employer-sanctions  sec- 
tion? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
make  a  decision  on  the  bill  after  we 
complete  all  the  amendments. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  No,  I  understand 
that.  I  was  just  wondering  whether 
the  gentleman  supports  the  employer- 
sanctions  provision  as  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect American  jobs. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  say  this;  I  had 
grave  ooncems  about  the  employer 
sanctions  because  of  the  factors  of  dis- 
crimination and  the  experience  in 
California.  I  have  seen  action  taken  in 
this  House,  in  the  last  few  days,  that 
make  me  less  nervous  than  I  was 
before  about  the  employer  sanctions. 
If  I  were  sure  that,  and  reviewed  one 
more  time,  the  antidiscrimination  fea- 
tures, and  the  recordkeeping  features 
which  the  gentleman  has  brought  into 
this  bill  on  employer  sanctions  and  the 
protections  against  the  kind  of  abuses 
we  have  seen  in  California  during  the 
period  of  time  when  California's  em- 
ployer sanctions  were  working,  and  if 
we  stripped  this  bill  of  the  insulting 
expansion  of  the  imported  guest- 
worker  programs  in  the  bill  and  of- 
fered by  some  of  the  amendments 
which  we  will  be  debating  later  today, 
and  if  we  plugged  up  the  loopholes  in 
the  legalization  program  so  we  truly 
had  an  adequate  and  progressive  and 
humane  and  compassionate  and  mean- 
ingful legalization  program,  I  would  be 
willing  to  talk  to  you  further. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  in  other  words,  the 
gentleman  will  reverse  the  vote  he  had 
yesterday  taking  our  employer  sanc- 
tions? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  bill  as  a  total  package. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  But  the  package  that 
is  before  us  now  is  seriously  defective 
for  many  reasons,  but  most  particular- 
ly the  section  we  are  getting  into  now. 

So.  coming  back  to  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make  the  legislation  that 
passed  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
is  defective,  and  I  would  like  to  cite 
the  comments  of  a  very  great  leader  in 
this  body,  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  that  he  made  in  a  Law 
Review  article,  which  I  agree  with  par- 
ticularly as  it  applies  to  agriculture. 
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Whatever  future  aLmendments  the  Con- 
gress fnay  make  in  immigration  law.  it  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  its  first  re- 
sponsibility is  to  protect  workers  from  ad- 
verse foreign  competition. 

The  present  bill  is  bad.  We  will  face 
some  amendments  down  the  road,  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  which  make  it 
worse.  We  will  face  amendment  No.  42 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, which  is  a  total  disaster  and 
which  will  absolutely  destroy  the 
effort  to  unionize  and  improve  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  farm 
workers  in  this  country,  and  most  par- 
ticularly in  the  State  from  which  I 
come,  California. 

The  one  beneficial  change  on  exist- 
ing law  in  this  bill  is  eliminated  by  this 
particular  amendment  because  this 
particular  amendment  eliminates  the 
change  made  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  which  transfers  the  determi- 
nation of  how  long  the  H-2  visas 
should  be  granted  from  the  Attorney 
General,  who  has  no  expertise  or  basis 
for  determining  worker  shortages,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  the  person  to  be  making 
that  determination.  They  have  the  de- 
terminations of  work  force  needs 
around  the  country.  The  Attorney 
General  is  not  that  person. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  for  a 
"no"  vote  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Herman]  has  expired. 

(By  unamimous  consent,  Mr. 
Berman  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  ask  for  the 
time  so  that  we  may  know  the  figures 
relating  to  the  H-2's  that  we  will  be 
dealing  with  in  the  amendment,  if  the 
gentleman  would  oblige  me. 

The  Department  of  Labor  informs 
us  that,  for  fiscal  year  1976,  there 
were  a  total  of  29,778  H-2's.  I  asked 
about  Mexico.  Mexico  had  761  for  that 
year. 

In  the  year  1977,  the  total  was 
27,760,  and  from  Mexico  there  were 
977. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1978  the  total  was 
22.832,  and  from  Mexico  there  were 
1,189. 

In  the  year  1979  the  total  was 
15,487;  from  Mexico,  950.  They  do  not 
have  the  data  for  1980.  Something 
happened  to  the  computer. 

In  1981  they  do  not  have  a  break- 
down for  H-2  but  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  H's,  including  H-1,  H-2.  and  H-3, 
was  44,770.  And  then  for  1982  and 
1983  they  do  not  have  any  figures. 


I  thank  the  gentleman  for  allowing 
me  to  put  the  numbers  in  the  Record 
that  we  will  be  talking  about  as  we 
deal  with  H-2's. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to 
point  out  that  there  was  a  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lungren]  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  concerning  a  vote  yesterday 
having  to  do  with  employer  sanctions 
and  I  wanted  to  clear  it  up. 

I  know  what  the  press  said,  but  that 
was  not  an  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered that  we  voted  on  yesterday  to 
strike  employer  sanctions.  In  fact,  it 
contained  provisions  with  respect  to 
Labor  and  OSHA  and  other  laws  and 
stricter  enforcement  and  recordkeep- 
ing and  there  was  a  $10,000  penalty  as- 
sessed against  an  employer  in  that 
very  same  bill.  So  there  was  no  such 
elimination  of  employer  sanctions  in 
the  vote  we  cast  yesterday  and  I  do  re- 
spect the  gentleman's  willingness  to 
take  an  entire  look,  as  I  think  many  of 
us  are  doing,  at  the  entire  proposal 
when  we  finally  finish  it. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  I  agree  with  his 
comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Herman]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Berman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  cause  me  to  respond  further  to 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren]. 

The  amendment  I  supported  was  to 
substitute  a  meaningful  and  effective 
and  well-funded  labor  law  enforce- 
ment program  to  deal  with  the  sweat- 
shops and  the  exploitation  in  the 
fields  as  a  preference  for  the  employer 
sanctions  language.  The  fact  is,  every- 
thing is  linked  together. 

I  must  point  out  that  those  strong 
advocates  of  the  free  marketplace  and 
letting  the  supply  and  demand  of 
labor  determine  wage  rates  seem  to 
blind  themselves  to  their  fundamental 
philosophical  precepts  when  it  comes 
to  serving  the  needs  of  agriculture.  All 
of  a  sudden  it  is  farm  workers,  and  im- 
ported, affecting  that  basic  determiner 
that  they  adhere  to  so  much  in  so 
many  other  areas  of  the  economy. 

Again,  I  repeat  my  position  that  I 
urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 
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Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  as  we  conclude  the  debate  on  this 
particular  amendment  that  we  under- 
stand that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture is  attempting  to  restore  the  status 
quo  in  which  the  Department  of  Labor 
does  determine  the  length  under  a  cer- 
tified application,  determines  the 
length  of  that  particular  job.  but  it  is 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  which  has  historically  deter- 
mined the  total  length  of  stay  of  the 
worker  involved.  An  H-2  worker  may 
well  be  transferred  from  the  first  ap- 
proved job  to  another  certified  job  in 
the  immediate  area.  It  is  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  labor.  It  just  makes  com- 
monsense  to  leave  that  authority  as  it 
is. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time  in  order  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  a 
question,  the  gentleman  accurately  de- 
scribes the  effect  of  this  amendment. 

The  question  that  I  would  ask  is: 
Why  should  not  the  same  individual 
who  is  determining  needs  at  a  particu- 
lar place  also  determine  the  needs  of 
the  community  or  of  the  country  for 
that  particular  kind  of  imported  farm 
worker,  the  extent  of  the  stay? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Herman]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  Herman  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  we 
received  testimony  in  the  committee, 
we  found  that  the  Department  of 
Labor,  appropriately  doing  their  job. 
certified  the  need  in  a  certain  area  for 
the  completion  of  a  certain  job  and. 
say.  it  lasted  for  a  month.  But  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
which  actually  monitors  the  involve- 
ment of  the  nonimmigrant  in  the  field, 
would  then  know  that  immediately 
following  the  completion  of  that  job 
was  another  one.  also  certified  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Why  force  that 
one  H-2  worker  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try of  origin  and  then  come  back? 

All  we  are  saying  is  let  INS  oversee 
this  whole  procedure  as  approved  in 
various  segments  of  time  and  with  cer- 
tain numbers  of  workers  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  That  is  the  way  it 
has  been  for  years  and  we  say  if  it 
works,  do  not  fix  it. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  on  this  particu- 
lar amendment  I  urge  the  House  to 
stick  with  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  ask  for  a  "no"  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  36.  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de 
LA  Garza]. 


The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were— ayes  20, 
noes  10. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  7  REPORTED  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  OFrEREO  BY  MR.  DE 
LA  GARZA 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
37.  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  desire  to  offer 
amendment  No.  37? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  iS  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  37  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  offered  by  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza:  Page  65.  after  line  17,  insert  the 
following  new  clauses; 

•(iv)  In  no  instance  shall  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  require  adjustments  respecting  the 
wages  of  nonimmigrants  described  in  section 
10l(a)(15)(H)(ii)(a)  to  be  applied  retroac- 
tively. 

(V)  In  determining  a  prevailing  wage  rate 
in  an  area  in  order  to  make  a  certification 
described  in  clause  (i)(II)  for  a  petitioner,  if 
the  increase  In  such  rate  for  a  year  (over 
such  rate  for  the  previous  year)  is  more 
than  five  percentage  f>oints  above  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  consumer  price  index  for 
all  urban  consumers  (U.S.  city  average) 
during  such  period,  upon  the  request  of  the 
petitioner  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  redetermination  of  the  prevailing 
wage  rate  in  the  area  based  upon  a  new- 
survey  of  the  wages  prevailing  in  the  area 
and  occupation  concerned.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  fifth  Agriculture  Committee 
amendment  relates  to  the  calculation 
of  the  adverse  effect  wage  that  is  used 
in  the  administration  of  the  H-2  and 
Transitional  Nonimmigrant  Agricul- 
tural Workers  Programs.  The  amend- 
ment would  make  two  changes  in 
these  provisions. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks 
by  explaining  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  wage  provisions  of  the  H-2 
and  transitional  programs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  makes  a  determination 
of  the  wage  that  must  be  paid  for  the 
particular  job  in  an  area  so  that  the 
wages  of  domestic  workers  would  not 
be  adversely  affected.  This  wage  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  adverse  effect  wage. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  amend- 
ment would,  first,  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  from  making  retroactive 
adjustments  in  the  wages  of  H-2  and 
transitional  agricultural  workers.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  in  the  past,  on 
occasion,  after  the  H-2  workers  have 
been  paid  and  have  returned  to  their 
country  of  origin,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  recomputed  the  adverse 
effect  wage  and  required  higher  wages 


to  be  paid  retroactively.  This  has 
caused  hardship  to  the  employers,  par- 
ticularly when  the  employees  are  no 
longer  in  the  area  of  employment  and 
can  only  be  located  with  difficulty,  if 
at  all. 

The  second  change  that  would  be 
made  by  the  amendment  relates  to  the 
wage  surveys  that  are  lised  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  adverse  effect 
wage.  In  the  past,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  made  quarterly  wage  sur- 
veys that  were  used  in  the  calculation 
of  wage  rates  for  agricultural  workers 
under  the  H-2  program.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  has  been  discontinued,  and  the 
Department  now  makes  only  an 
annual  survey.  The  change  that  would 
be  made  by  the  committee  amendment 
would  be  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  certain  conditions  to  pro- 
vide for  a  redetermination  of  the  pre- 
vailing wage  rates  in  an  area  based 
upon  a  new  survey  of  the  wages  pre- 
vailing in  the  area  and  occupation  con- 
cerned. 

The  use  of  annual  survey  informa- 
tion under  current  practice  could  well 
result  in  distortion  of  wage  computa- 
tions. The  effect  of  the  committee 
amendment  is  merely  to  require  that 
the  most  recent  and  up-to-date  wage 
information  be  used  in  appropriate 
cases.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
requests  for  redetermination,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  limits  the  change 
to  cases  where  the  increase  in  wage 
rates  computed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  more  than  5  percentage 
points  above  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all 
urban  consumers  during  the  given 
period. 

Mr.  Staggers,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, was  responsible  for  introduction 
of  the  amendment  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  him  at  this  point  for  further  expla- 
nation of  its  provisions. 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  I  offer  an  amendment  which  I 
believe  will  be  a  remedy  to  an  inequi- 
table situation.  The  problem  stems 
from  changes  in  methodology  and  sub- 
sequent delays  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

I  have  small-  to  medium-size  fruit- 
growers in  my  district  who  utilize  the 
H-2  program  often.  Last  year,  at  the 
time  the  Agriculture  Committee  was 
considering  H.R.  1510.  some  growers  in 
my  district  brought  to  my  attention  an 
unfair  situation  which  was  causing 
them  great  financial  burden. 

The  first  part  of  my  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
from  retroactive  application  of  the 
wage  rate  for  H-2  workers. 

The  retroactive  application  of  the 
wage  rate  is  an  unfair  occurrence  and 
should  be  prohibited. 
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The  Department  of  Labor  deter- 
mines what  the  adverse  effect  wage 
rate  will  be  in  a  certain  area.  Since 
1962  the  Department  of  Labor  used 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
farm  wage  rates  survey  which  was 
done  on  a  quarterly  basis.  This 
method  was  used  until  2  years  ago, 
when  the  USDA  no  longer  continued 
to  do  the  farm  wage  survey  quarterly. 
Rather,  thay  began  to  do  it  yearly.  For 
these  1  years,  the  Department  of 
Labor  was  phasing  out  the  use  of  the 
USDA's  survey.  Thus,  the  Department 
of  Labor  was  in  need  of  another 
survey  on  which  to  base  their  adverse 
effect  wage  rate  computation.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  did  not  come  out 
with  a  new  regulation  on  how  to  com- 
pute the  adverse  effect  wage  rate  until 
September  1983.  This  lack  of  foresight 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  should 
not  be  just  cause  to  penalize  the  grow- 
ers who  in  some  cases  had  been  or- 
dered to  pay  wages  to  the  H-2  workers 
retroactively.  The  growers  in  my  dis- 
trict cannot  absorb  such  a  financial 
burden  and  should  not  be  penalized 
for  a  mistake  made  by  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

I  have  no  quarrel  if  the  Department 
of  Labor  comes  in  and  establishes  a 
new  adverse  effect  wage  rate  and  then 
expects  growers  to  pay  the  new  wage 
from  that  day  forward.  I  strongly 
object,  however,  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  being  able  to  apply  the  wages 
retroactively.  It's  simply  not  fair,  and 
I  urge  the  Members  to  consider  the 
hardship  this  procedure  has  on  a  small 
grower.  The  purpose  of  the  adverse 
wage  rate  is  to  prevent  adverse  effects 
on  the  wage  of  domestic  workers  simi- 
larly employed  rather  than  simply  the 
prevailing  wage.  To  penalize  the  grow- 
ers for  delays  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  not  prevent  the  adverse  ef- 
fects on  domestic  workers  but  will 
hurt  the  growers  who  are  operating  in 
good  faith. 

The  second  portion  of  my  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  if  the  adverse 
effect  wage  rate  increased  5  percent 
over  the  Consun^er  Price  Index  in  1 
year,  the  grower  could  request  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  recompute  the 
wage  rate  based  upon  another  survey 
in  that  area.  I  offer  this  as  a  safety 
mechanism  for  growers.  I  have  already 
explained  the  problems  which  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  was  having  in  de- 
terming  the  adverse  effect  wage  rate. 
If  the  wage  rate  jumps  5  percent  over 
the  CPI  in  1  year,  it  would  be  quite  un- 
usual and  therefore  suspect.  Only  at 
this  point  could  the  grower  request 
that  another  survey  be  done  in  the 
area. 

I  believe  that  the  5-percent  figure  is 
quite  fair,  since  it  is  such  a  high  one. 
The  likelihood  of  this  occurring  is 
slim,  and  in  effect  would  demonstrate 
that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
survey.  Although  there  is  no  nation- 
wide survey,  taking  the  data  from  my 


district,  historically  the  increases  of 
the  adverse  wage  rate  over  and  above 
the  increases  in  CPI  has  been  less 
than  1  percentage  point  a  year. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Staggers]  for  that  explana- 
tion, and  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Staggers],  raises  a  very  impor- 
tant point  with  this  amendment,  and 
that  is  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
failed  in  its  duty  to  properly  promul- 
gate an  adverse  wage  rate  on  a  timely 
basis,  and  as  a  result  of  that,  both 
growers  and  workers  were  penalized. 
Both  of  them  ended  up  losing  money. 
and  it  is  a  situation  that  should  not  be 
recreated. 

However.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
language  as  it  is  currently  drafted,  and 
unfortunately  we  have  made  an  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  language  but  the 
rules  of  the  House  does  not  allow  that 
under  the  procedure  under  which  this 
bill  is  being  considered.  I  note  that  the 
Senate  bill  has  language  on  the  point 
which  is  put  forth  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Staggers]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
continue  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza] 
would  consider  withdrawing  this 
amendment,  with  the  full  understand- 
ing that  myself  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  others  understand  the 
problem  that  was  created,  not  by  the 
growers  or  by  the  workers,  but  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  that  we 
would  seek  to  work  with  the  language 
that  is  presented  in  the  Senate  bill 
which  has  already  passed. 

I  think  that  that  would  be  the 
manner  in  which  we  could  most  direct- 
ly address  this  problem,  in  fairness  to 
both  the  workers,  because  of  the  un- 
timely promulgation  of  the  adverse 
wage  rate,  and  the  farmers  who  are 
trying  to  seek  out  and  find  those  indi- 
viduals that  it  would  be  owed  to. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller}. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller], 
and  with  his  assurances,  that  does  al- 
leviate some  of  my  problems. 

The  problems  that  I  do  have,  which 
have  been  very  well  stated,  are  with 
the  changes  of  methodology  and  the 
delays. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli],  because  of 
the  concerns  I  have  in  conference,  is 
he  aware  of  the  problems  we  are 
having  in  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  attending  the  gentleman's 
debate  and  trying  to  understand  it. 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  expert  in  many  fields, 
and  this  happens  to  be  one  of  them. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
knowing  of  the  gentleman's  own  condi- 
tions and  knowing  the  concerns  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza], 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller],  will  assist  the  gentle- 
man to  the  extent  we  can  in  the  con- 
ference and  thereafter  in  trying  to 
attend  to  the  problems  of  the  gentle- 
man's State. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
thank  both  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]  and  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoli] for  their  generous  cooperation. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  this  inquiry  of  our  committee 
chairman  and  suggest  that  perhaps 
part  of  the  problem  evidenced  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  is  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  gone  from  a  quarterly  analysis  of 
wage  rates  to  an  annual  analysis,  and  I 
presume  that  is  a  matter  of  a  shortage 
of  funding. 

Perhaps  if  the  next  amendment 
passes  authorizing  additional  funding 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  this  responsibility,  that  would  help 
the  Department  of  Labor  avoid  the 
problem  which  has  occurred  as  evi- 
denced in  the  amendment  coming  up 
next. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  is  eminently  correct, 
because  the  wage  scale  study  is  done 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  assurances 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  two  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Amendment  No. 

37  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  31  REPORTED  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DE 
LA  GARZA 

The   CHAIRMAN.   Amendment   No. 

38  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  desire  to  offer 
amendment  No.  38? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  1  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  38  reported  by  the  Com 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  offered  by  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza:  Page  70.  line  IS.  strike  out  all  that 
follows    the    first    period   and    immediately 
after  line  15  insert  the  following: 

■•(7)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1984.  such  sums  as  may  l)e  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  enabling  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  Secre- 
tary's duties  and  responsibilities  as  set  forth 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  sixth  Agriculture  Committee 
amendment  is  a  simple  one  and.  I 
hope,  noncontroversial.  It  merely  au- 
thorizes appropriations  commencing 
in  fiscal  year  1984  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  bill. 

Added  responsibilities  have  been 
given  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (USDA]  under  the  bill  report- 
ed by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  amendments  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  These  include  responsibil- 
ities in  the  administration  of  the  H-2 
and  transitional  agricultural  labor  pro- 
visions and  the  Special  P  Program  for 
seasonal  agricultural  workers.  Howev- 
er, no  funding  has  been  authorized  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
this  purpose,  although  hoih  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  have  been  authorized 
additional  funding  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington  was 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendment  in  the 
conunittee.  and  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  him  for  further  expla- 
nation of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  committee 
chairman  for  yielding. 

H<}pefully.  we  have  made  the  point 
that  we  are  placing  additional  respon- 
sibilities on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  interesting  to  read  back 
through  history  and  find  that  there 
does  exist  some  overlapping  authori- 
ties and  responsibilities  between  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture    under    the    existing    H-2 


Program,  and  it  only  seems  to  make 
sense  to  us  that  if  we  are  going  to  give 
additional  authority,  as  the  Judiciary 
Committee  bill  does,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  this  amendment 
is  necessary.  They  seem  to  take  care  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  At- 
torney General's  Office,  but  leave  out 
any  additional  funding  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  it  just  seems 
logical  again  that  this  authority  be  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  38  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de 
LA  Garza]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  39  REPORTED  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DE 
LA  GARZA 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
39  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  desire  to  offer 
amendment  No.  39? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  39  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  offered  by  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza:  Page  76.  line  4,  strike  out  all  that 
follows  the  first  period  and  immediately 
after  line  4  insert  the  following: 

■'(7)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(CI  of  this  section  preempt  any  State  or 
local  law  regulating  admissibility  of  nonim- 
migrant workers.". 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  seventh  Agriculture  Committee 
amendment  is  one  that  would  preempt 
State  law  that  may  regulate  the  ad- 
missibility of  nonimmigrant  workers 
under  the  H-2  and  transitional  nonim- 
migrant agriculture  worker  programs. 
The  amendment  was  prompted  by 
questions  raised  by  legislation  pending 
in  a  State  providing  different  stand- 
ards for  admissibility  of  nonimmigrant 
workers.  It  was  the  position  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  that  these  pro- 
grams that  are  traditionally  and  neces- 
sarily Federal  in  nature  not  be  re- 
stricted or  otherwise  affected  by  State 
laws  or  local  regulations  or  ordinances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington  was  responsible  for  this 
amendment  in  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
him  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


I  wish  we  could  say  that  this  amend- 
ment was  not  necessary.  The  Senate 
saw  fit  to  include  it  in  their  version  of 
the  bill. 

I  can  report  that  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  I  believe  in  30  other 
States,  there  are  existing  antidiscrimi- 
nation laws  on  their  books  that  pro- 
hibit employers  from  asking  the  ques- 
tions necessary  to  determine  whether 
workers  are  legally  in  the  United 
States  and  can  legally  work  in  that 
particular  employment.  We  do  have  a 
conflict  between  existing  State  law 
and  what  is  necessary  under  H.R. 
1510.  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
H-2  program  and  the  transitional  pro- 
gram which  may  remain  in  the  bill. 

The  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
clarifies  Federal  preemption.  The  goal 
is  to  eliminate  costly  litigation,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  39  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de 
LA  Garza]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  519,  if  amendments 
numbered  40  and  41  are  both  adopted, 
only  the  latter  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  finally  adopted  and  re- 
ported back  to  the  House. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  40  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ERLENBORN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
40  is  now  in  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  ERLENBORN]  dcsire  to  offer 
amendment  No.  40? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  40  offered  by  Mr.  Erlen- 
born:  Page  62,  strike  out  line  12.  and  all 
thai  follows  through  page  77,  line  24,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  <and  con- 
form the  table  of  contents  accordingly); 

H-2  WORKERS 

Sec  211.  (a)  Paragraph  (15)(H)  of  section 
lOKa)  (8  use.  UOl(a))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting (a)  in  agricultural  labor  or  services 
included  within  the  provisions  of  section 
3<f )  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
(29  use.  203(f))  or  section  3121(g)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  (b)  in  any 
other  labor  services  "  after  'temporary  serv- 
ices or  labor". 

(b)  Section  214  (8  U.S.C.  1184)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  sentences: 
"An    alien    may    not    be    admitted    to    the 
United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant— 

"(1)  under  section  101(a)(15)(H)(ii)<a)  for 
an  aggregate  period  longer  than  nine 
months  in  any  calendar  year,  except  (A)  in 
the  case  of  agricultural  labor  or  services 
which  the  Secretary  of  Lalwr,  before  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983,  has  recog- 
nized require  a  longer  period,  and  (B)  that 
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the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  grant  an  exten- 
sion of  oertification  if  he  determines  that 
extenuating  circumstances  indicate  that 
such  an  extension  is  in  the  public  interest: 
or 

"(2)  under  section  lOKaXlSHHXii)  If  the 
alien  was  admitted  to  the  United  States  as 
such  a  nonimmigrant  within  the  previous 
five-year  period  and  the  alien  during  the 
period  violated  a  term  or  condition  of  such 
previous  admission. 

The  Attorney  General  shall  provide  for 
such  endorsement  of  entry  and  exit  docu- 
ments of  nonimmigrants  described  in  sec- 
tion 101(&)(15)(H)(ii)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section.", 

(2)  by  inserting  "(l)"  after  "(c)"  In  subsec- 
tion (c).  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)(  1 ).  as  so  redesignated,  the  following: 

'For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  term 
'appropriate  agencies  of  Government' 
means  the  Department  of  Labor. 

"(2)(A)  A  petition  to  import  an  alien 
as  a  nonimmigrant  under  section 
101(a)(15)(H)(ii)  may  not  be  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General  unless  the  petitioner 
has  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  Latwr  for  a 
certification  that— 

"(i)  there  are  not  sufficient  workers  who 
are  able,  willing,  and  qualified  and  who  will 
be  available  at  the  time  and  place  needed  to 
perform  the  labor  or  services  involved  in  the 
petition,  and 

"<ii)  the  employment  of  the  alien  in  such 
labor  or  services  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  work- 
ers in  the  area  of  employment  similarly  em- 
ployed. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  require  by  reg- 
ulation, ae  a  condition  of  issuing  the  certifi- 
cation, the  payment  of  a  fee  to  recover  the 
reasonable  costs  of  processing  applications 
for  certification. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  not  issue 
a  certification  under  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(i)  if  there  is  a  strike  or  lockout  in  the 
course  of  a  latwr  dispute  (as  defined  by  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary),  or 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  an  employer  if  the 
employer  during  the  previous  two-year 
period  employed  nonimmigrant  aliens  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  under  section 
101(a)<15KH)(ii)  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined,  after  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing,  that  the  employer  (I)  at 
any  time  during  that  period  substantially 
violated  a  material  term  or  condition  of  the 
labor  certification  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  domestic  or  nonimmigrant 
workers  or  (II)  if  the  Secretary  has  assessed 
a  civil  penalty  against  the  employer  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  such  a  term  or  condition 
has  failed  to  pay  the  penalty. 
No  employer  may  be  denied  certification 
under  clause  (ii)  for  more  than  three  years 
for  any  violation  described  in  such  clause. 

"(3)(A)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
labor  certification  for  a  nonimmigrant  de- 
scribed in  section  101(aK15)(H)(ii)(a)— 

"(i)  the  Secretary  of  Lat>or  may  not  re- 
quire that  the  application  be  filed  more 
than  sixty-five  days  before  the  first  date  the 
employer  requires  the  labor  or  services  of 
the  alien; 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  require  a 
forty-five-day  recruitment  period  as  a  test 
of  availability  of  domestic  workers: 

"(iii)  the  employer  shall  be  notified  in 
writing  within  seven  days  of  the  date  of 
filing  if  the  application  does  not  meet  the 
standards  (other  than  that  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(A)(i))  for  approval  and  if  it 


does  not,  such  notice  shall  include  the  rea- 
sons therefor  and  (if  a  sufficient  period  re- 
mains for  a  forty-five-day  recruitment 
period)  shall  permit  the  employer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  resubmit  promptly  a  modified  ap- 
plication for  approval;  and 

"(iv)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make, 
not  later  than  twenty  days  before  the  date 
such  lalx>r  or  services  are  first  required  to 
be  performed,  the  certification  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(A)  if  the  employer  has  com- 
plied with  the  criteria  for  certification,  in- 
cluding criteria  for  the  recruitment  of  eligi- 
ble individuals  as  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  if  the  employer  does  not  actually 
have,  or  has  not  been  provided  with  refer- 
rals of,  qualified  eligible  individuals  who 
have  agreed  to  perform  such  labor  or  ser\'- 
ices  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  job 
offer  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
Secretary,  except  that  the  terms  of  such  a 
labor  certification  remain  effective  only  if 
the  employer  continues  to  accept  for  em- 
ployment, until  the  date  the  aliens  depart 
for  work  with  the  employer,  qualified  eligi- 
ble individuals  who  apply  or  are  referred  to 
the  employer. 

"(B)  A  petition  to  import  an  alien  as  an 
nonimmigrant  described  in  section 
101(a)(15)(H)(ii)(a),  and  an  application  for  a 
labor  certification  with  respect  to  such  an 
alien,  may  be  filed  by  an  association  repre- 
senting agricultural  producers  which  use  ag- 
ricultural labor  or  services.  The  filing  of 
such  a  petition  or  application  on  a  member's 
or  user's  behalf  does  not  relieve  the  member 
or  user  of  any  liability  under  this  section 
unless  the  association— 

"(i)  is  the  sole  employer  of  all  such  aliens 
and  all  similarly  employed  United  States  ag- 
ricultural labor  of  all  the  members  or  users 
it  represents,  and 

"(ii)  the  association  has  demonstrated 
(through  a  sufficient  liability  bond  or  other- 
wise) to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  sufficient  fi- 
nancial resources  to  absorb  any  liability 
that  might  reasonably  occur  for  violation  of 
any  conditions  required  by  the  certification. 

"(C)(i)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pro- 
vide for  an  expedited  procedure  for  the 
review  of  a  denial  of  certification  under 
paragraph  (2)(A). 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  expedi- 
tiously, but  in  no  case  later  than  seventy- 
two  hours  after  the  time  a  new  determina- 
tion is  requested,  make  a  new  determination 
on  the  request  for  certification  in  the  case 
of  Importing  a  nonimmigrant  described  in 
section  101(a)(15KH)(ii)(a)  if  able,  willing, 
and  qualified  eligible  individuals  are  not  ac- 
tually available  at  the  time  such  labor  or 
services  are  required  and  a  certification  was 
denied  in  whole  or  in  part  because  of  the 
availability  of  qualified  eligible  individuals. 
If  the  employer  asserts  that  any  eligible  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  referred  are  not 
able,  willing,  available,  or  qualified,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  employer  to  estab- 
lish that  the  individuals  referred  are  not  ac- 
tually able,  willing,  or  available  or  are  not 
qualified  because  of  employment-related 
reasons  as  shown  by  their  job  performance. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  eligible  individual'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  employment,  an  individual  who  is  a 
national  of  the  United  States,  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence,  or 
an  alien  otherwise  authorized  to  be  so  em- 
ployed by  this  Act  or  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  shall  annually  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  certifications  provid- 


ed under  this  subsection,  the  impact  of 
aliens  admitted  pursuant  to  such  certifica- 
tions on  labor  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  and  on  compliance  of  employers  and 
nonimmigrants  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  nonimmigrants'  admission  to 
the  United  States. 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year,  begirming  with 
fiscal  year  1984,  $10,000,000  for  the  pur- 
poses (A)  of  recruiting  domestic  workers  for 
temporary  labor  and  services  which  might 
otherwise  be  performed  by  nonimmigrants 
described  in  section  101(a)(15)(H)(ii).  and 
(B)  of  monitoring  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  such  nonimmigrants  (and  do- 
mestic workers  employed  by  the  same  em- 
ployers) are  employed  in  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to 
take  such  actions,  including  imposing  appro- 
priate penalties  and  seeking  appropriate  in- 
junctive relief  and  specific  performance  of 
contractual  obligations,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  employer  compliance  with  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  under  this 
subsection. 

"■(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1984,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  make  determinations  and 
certifications  under  this  subsection  and 
under  section  212(a)(14)."'. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  petitions  and  applications  filed 
under  section  214(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  ""effective 
date"). 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  shall  issue  regulations 
implementing  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section.  In  developing  those  regula- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  establish 
standards  for  all  persons  employed  under 
temporary  agricultural  labor  certifications 
provided  by  these  amendments  which 
assure  that  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
aliens  will  not  adversely  affect  similarly  em- 
ployed United  States  workers.  In  carrying 
out  this  responsibility,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  establish  employment  standards 
which  are  at  least  comparable  to  those 
under  the  current  regulations  and  which, 
among  others,  guarantee  the  provision  of 
housing,  transportation,  meals,  workers' 
compensation,  and  accurate  payroll  records 
and  written  pay-stubs,  by  employers  who 
are  provided  certifications  to  import  tempo- 
rary alien  workers  for  temporary  agricultur- 
al jobs.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  final  regulations  implementing 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
first  be  issued,  on  an  interim  or  other  basis, 
not  later  than  the  effective  date. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  effective  date  on  recommendations 
for  improvements  in  the  temporary  alien 
worker  program  amended  by  this  section, 
including  recommendations— 

(1)  improving  the  timeliness  of  decisions 
regarding  admission  of  temporary  foreign 
workers  under  the  program, 

(2)  removing  any  current  economic  disin- 
centives to  hiring  United  States  citizens  or 
permanent  resident  aliens  where  temporary 
foreign  workers  have  been  requested,  and 
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(3)  Improving  the  cooperation  among  gov- 
ernment agencies,  employers,  employer  as 
sociations.  workers,  unions,  and  other 
worker  associations  to  end  the  dependence 
of  any  industry  on  a  constant  supply  of  tern 
porary  foreign  workers. 

(f)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  establish  an  advisory  com 
mission  which  shall  consult  with  the  Gov 
emmenl  of  Mexico  and  advise  the  Attorney 
General    regarding    the    operation    of    the 
alien  temporary  worker  program  established 
under  section  214(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 
[Conforming  Amendments;] 
Page  n.  beginning  on  line  4.  strike  out     . 
lOKaXlSKO).  214(C).  and  214(e) '  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof    and  214(c)". 

Page  31.  line  9.  strike  out    .  (M).  or  (O) 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or  (M)". 

Page  89.  beginning  on  line  23.  strike  out 
"Classified  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  section 
lOKaMlSMOor  ". 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN  was  allowed  to  proceed  (or  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ErlenbornI  is  recog- 
nized for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  offered  as  a  com- 
promise between  amendment  No.  2 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  H.R.  1510  and  the  H-2  provi- 
sion of  the  Judiciary  bill. 

My  amendment  is  offered  to  allow 
some  flexibility  by  the  administrative 
agencies  responsible  for  enforcement 
of  this  legislation  in  the  H-2  program. 
In  addition,  my  amendment  treats  em 
ployers  seeking  H-2  workers  fairly  and 
equitably  while  offering  adequate 
lat>or  standards  protection  to  foreign 
workers  and  continued  strong  labor 
standards  protections  to  domestic 
workers.  It  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
our  crops  get  planted  and  picked. 

My  amendment  is  consistent  with 
parts  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee's  amendment  No.  2  by: 

First,  reinserting  the  existing  lan- 
guage of  the  law  on  which  certifica- 
tion is  based  in  the  definitional  section 
(the  Judiciary  Committee  bill  struck 
this  language  without  explanation). 

Second,  redefining  "agricultural  em- 
ployment," as  defined  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  and  denying  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  regulatory  author- 
ity to  so  define  employment; 

Third,  prohibiting  employment  of 
H-2  workers  for  longer  than  9  months, 
with  exceptions,  including  "grandfa- 
thered" occupations,  and  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  grant  an  ex- 
tension of  a  certification  if  he  deter- 
mines that  extenuating  circumstances 
indicate  that  such  an  extension  is  in 
the  public  interest; 

Fourth,  providing  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  shall  be  consulted  in  de- 
termining certification  and  admission 
of  H-2  workers; 

Fifth,  requiring  a  fee  for  processing 
applications  for  certification  as  does 
the  Judiciary  bill.  I  am  amenable  to 
having  such  fees  applied  toward  rcim- 
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applications  for  certification;  tees.  Both  the  Department  of  Labor 

Sixth,    providing    by    statute    that    and  agricultural   growers  inform  me 
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labor  standards  be  established  by  reg- 
ulation of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
consultation.  However,  rather  than 
•codifying  ■  any  of  the  present  regula- 
tions regarding  the  labor  standards 
protections,  my  amendment  provides 
that  labor  standards  be  comparable  to 
those  under  current  regulations.  In  my 
opinion,  the  "comparable"  language 
allows  more  flexibility  in  regulatory 
writing  than  does  the  language  "at 
least  as  effective  as."  which  is  part  of 
the  committee  amendment.  Flexibility 
is  particularly  important  in  view  of 
changes  in  procedures  the  whole  bill 
will  bring  about; 

Seventh,  allowing  an  employer  to 
pay  a  penalty  where  it  has  not  com- 
plied with  the  terms  of  a  labor  certifi- 
cation, thereby  qualifying  the  employ- 
er for  future  certification; 

Eighth,  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  regulatory  writing  authority,  in 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Ninth,  taking  into  consideration  that 
an  association  may  be  acting  as  the 
employer.  In  such  a  case,  the  associa- 
tion would  be  responsible  in  place  of 
an  employer  where  the  association  is 
the  employer.  This  proposal  attempts 
to  protect  against  any  fly-by-night  as- 
sociation by  requiring  sufficient  finan- 
cial resources  for  any  liability.  This 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  adopted  this  proposal, 
so  the  committee  amendment  is  con- 
sistent with  my  amendment. 

My  amendment  is  different  from  the 
committee  amendment  No.  2  in  the 
following  regards: 
First,  my  amendment  follows  the 
able,  willing,  and  qualified"  language 
of  the  Judiciary  bill.  I  am  concerned 
that  if  this  language  is  stricken,  the 
courts  will  give  the  striking  meaning 
that  was  not  intended.  Besides,  it  is 
plainly  apparent  that  domestic  em- 
ployees must  be  able  to  work  and  will- 
ing to  work  before  an  employer  is 
denied  the  opportunity  to  acquire  H-2 
workers  who  are  able  and  willing. 

Second,  my  amendment  requires  an 
application  to  be  filed  no  more  than  65 
days  before  the  employer's  date  of 
need  of  workers  and  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  a  45-day  recruitment 
period.  The  Department  of  Labor  in- 
forms me  a  45-day  recruitment  period 
would  be  sufficient,  but  that  a  30-day 
period,  as  in  the  Judiciary  bill,  is  too 
short.  To  require  an  employer,  par- 
ticularly an  agricultural  employer,  to 
ask  for  workers  more  than  65  days 
before  date  of  need,  or  "more  than  80 
days  "  as  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  amendment,  will  be  requir- 
ing a  guessing  estimate,  considering  all 
factors  in  agriculture— that  is  weather, 
crop  and  other  variable  conditions— 
where  there  are  more  variables  than 
constants.  My  amendment  attempts  to 


they  can  accommodate  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

Third,  my  amendment,  consistent 
with  the  Judiciary  bill,  allows  a  certifi- 
cation to  remain  effective  only  if  the 
employers  continue  to  accept  domestic 
workers  up  until  the  time  the  aliens 
depart  for  work  with  the  employer. 
Otherwise,  the  employer  may  have  to 
hire  over  100  percent  of  his  needs.  The 
language  does  not  preclude  the  em- 
ployer from  hiring  domestics;  it  just 
does  not  require  this  add-on  to  the 
work  force  when  workers  are  not 
needed.  The  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  amendment  permits  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  regulations  as 
to  this  issue.  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
areas  that  should  be  statutorily  de- 
fined, particularly  since  former  regula- 
tions required  an  employer  to  hire 
through  50  percent  of  the  contract 
period. 

Fourth,  in  my  amendment,  as  noted, 
I  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  establish  employment  standards 
which  are  at  least  comparable  to  those 
under  current  regulations.  In  this 
regard.  I  believe  that,  since  all  current 
regulations  may  not  be  applicable  in 
their  present  form,  the  flexibility  that 
is  needed  in  regulatory  writing  is  pro- 
vided with  this  comparable  language. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  the  language  of 
my  amendment  is  strong  enough  to 
protect  both  domestic  workers  and  the 
potential  influx  of  H-2's  which  some 
people  expect.  Because  of  the  un- 
known results  of  employer  sanctions 
and  amnesty  provisions,  the  law  will 
require  some  flexibility  in  the  regula- 
tory and  administrative  processes. 
This  proposal,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  as 
strict  as  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee's  language  that  standards 
must  be  "at  least  as  effective  as"  cur- 
rent standards  and.  further,  require 
particular  housing  standards.  While 
not  being  as  strict  as  the  committee 
amendment,  my  amendment  is  strong- 
er than  the  Judiciary  bill,  which  does 
not  mention  labor  standards,  as  such. 
Again,  my  amendment  is  a  compro- 
mise. 

My  amendment  does  not  contain  the 
harsh  requirements  of  the  proposals 
put  forth  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  For  instance: 

First.  I  would  not  require  that  labor 
standards  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  At- 
torney General  allowing  admission  of 
H-2's.  The  Attorney  General's  author- 
ity is  a  safety  valve  for  the  failure  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  act  in  an 
expeditious  manner,  or  for  that 
matter,  to  act  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 
With  such  a  requirement,  the  commit- 
tee amendment  imposes  restrictions  on 
the  Attorney  General  similar  to  the 
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demands  of  the  Department  of  Labor's  meats  leaves  the  agriculture  transition  So  what  we  are  talking  about  is  a 
certification  process.  The  Attorney  program  to  resolution  at  another  time,  program  that  has  supplied  700  people 
General,  or  the  courts,  may  not  be  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  out  of  a  total  need  of  perhaps  170.000 
able  to  Offer  relief  where  relief  may  be  my  amendment  over  the  Education  The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
needed,  in  other  words,  the  Nation  and  Labor  Committee  Amendment  No.  tleman  from  Illinois  merely  offers  to 
^^L  ".  *°^  ♦°!?®'  *«^<="*^"5e  will  2  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  make  sure  that  the  regulations  are  not 
rhffo^?^  ^  ,51  *^  f  '^^  California  [Mr.  Miller].  In  effect,  it  made  even  more  onerous  than  they  al- 
i^l!  h!^l^,^^°?Ilf '"^^*^^^^\'^??^"  <=odifies  into  law  the  current  regula-  ready  are  now,  which  have  already 
orcSes^                             administrative  tions.  It  does  not  leave  sufficient  flexi-  proven  to  be  unworkable. 

SpronH     m«    omonHn^onf    ^«oo   «^f  bUlty,  would  be  Unworkable,  it  would  With  the  adoption  of  the  employer 

contain  a  ryHLtTri^Kf^f  o,.ti^   i^u.  "»'   provide   the   workers   needed   to  sanctions  already  in  this  bill,  it  is  criti- 

mruiSers?Ik<ling  that  a  private  riiht  *""^«'  ^  ^^^  ''^°^'  *"*^  *°"1^  ^''''^  "P  ''^^  ^^*'  *^  '^°  "°*  P"'  '^°^^  ^  *^«  *«" 
KSoris^rneSS  to'^prSScrS  J»^!J=*^^  °^  agricultural  commodities  ricultural  sector  of  our  economy  in  a 
mestic  workers  since  the  employment  ^ "»« P"''*'^'  .  ^  f  °"'^'°"  °^  ^'^h^""  ^*^'"S  ^°  violate  the 
offer,  if  accepted,  becomes  an  oral  con-  .^^  amendment  does,  however,  pro-  law  consciously  or  going  out  of  busi- 
tract.  enforceable  under  current  con-  ^^^^  "^°^^  needed  protections  than  ness  if  they  are  unable  to  find  domes- 
tract'  law.  Furthermore,  many  foreign  *^**^^  *'^^  Judiciary  Committee  version,  tic  workers  to  harvest  the  crops  that 
countries,  particularly'  the  British  *"^  ^  *  compromise  between  the  feed  the  people  of  our  country. 
West  Indies,  contract  with  employers  overly  liberal  and  the  overly  stringent,  I  believe  a  streamlined  H-2  program 
in  order  to  police  the  employers'  job  ^  think  it  should  be  adopted.  would  provide  an  opportunity  to  re- 
offers.  Therefore,  those  countries  can  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Place  some  of  the  dependency  on  un- 
enforce those  contracts  against  grow-  "se  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  documented  workers  that  are  beyond 
ers  in  this  country.  Labor  standards  words.  the  protection  presently  of  our  labor 
are  not  the  proper  area  to  be  enforced  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  some  regret  l^^s.  Unfortunately,  a  major  deficien- 
by  private  rights  of  action.  Labor  that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend-  ^y  of  the  amendment  before  us  con- 
standards  regulations  are  just  the  type  ment  offered  by  my  colleague,  the  cems  the  relegation  of  the  Depart- 
of  proper  issues  to  be  investigated  and  gentleman  from  Illinois.  He  is  known  "^^"t  of  Agriculture  to  a  minor  role  in 
enforced  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Mem-  *  program  that  will  have  a  major 
as  it  alneady  does  under  the  Migrant  bers  of  this  body,  the  ranking  member  iinpact  on  the  shape  of  our  agricultur- 
and  Seasonal  Agricultural  Worker  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  *'  sector  in  the  future. 
Protection  Act.  Another  Federal  statu-  Labor,  and  I  think  we  would  all  agree  Under  section  214(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tory  right  of  action  should  not  be  ere-  his  presence  will  be  sorely  missed  ''°"  *"*^  Nationality  Act,  the  amend- 
ated.  when  he  retires  at  the  end  of  this  Con-  "^^^^  would,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
Third,  my  amendment  does  not  gress.  poses,  exclude  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
create  another  redundant  and  costly  ment  from  consultation  with  the  At- 
commission  to  study  these  immigra-  □  1240  torney  General  as  to  the  admission  of 
tion  issues.  After  all  our  hearings  and  However  having  said  that  I  must  temporary  foreign  agricultural  work- 
studies  we  do  not  need  another  com-  state  categorically  that  this  amend  ^^^-  Instead,  the  amendment  codifies 
mission  to  confuse  the  issues.  The  ment  does  not  come  close  to  address-  ^^^.  '^"'"^"^  practice  which  has  result- 
commission  proposal  should  be  reject-  ing  the  need  for  a  streamlined  H-2  ed  m  sole  reliance  on  the  Department 

i^^.,^tu   „         »  J                    ^        .  ■  program  that  will  be  workable  in  the  °  ,„?:.,°'''                       ...         »i,     r^ 

Fourth,  as  noted,  my  amendment  is  western  United  States    ThPre   is  nn  ^^'^^  "°  °"^  '^°^^^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^■ 

not  as  strict  in  the  promulgation  of  rinnhf^  mv  minn  thoV  thf^  o,!for!i  partment  of  Labor  a  consultative  role. 

standards   as  the  committee  amend-  i°  "^f nr^f^PrX  t^  fh.t^li!^  «^n^  it  is  imperative  that  this  body  go  on 

,«.«♦  .„»;..„„,..  ..»,„...,.- ..  ment  is  preferable  to  that  which  will  ^^^^^^  ^^  .^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Agriculture 

Department  will  have  a  role  in  the 


ment.  particularly  "housing.' 


be  offered  following  by  the  gentleman 


Fifth,     as     previously    stated,     my  f    ""^  ,"  '"""^"'k  oy  tne  gt 

amendment  is  more  considerate  of  the  n™»  *„"°™*/vr ',  ,L^''™        ^        »  process,  not  the  only  role,  but  a  role 

growers   in   that  it  does  not  require  B"tte  suggest  that  this  amendment  which  it  presently  is  denied. 

them  to  file  a  petition  for  workers  so  ^  *  ?.°"^'^°™^^ '^Vl^"^^^fv,^''*^^'^  Similarly,    under    the    amendment, 

long  before  the  date  of  need  that  they  ?»«  compromise  with  something  that  ^^g  Department  of  Labor  would  have 

would  be  unable  to  estimate  their  need  l%f ?''jf^  unworkable  and  something  ^j^^  ^^^  authority  in  issuing  regula 

with  nrppi.sinn  I  think  that  we  have  developed  on  the  *;„„^  „^„„^.„i„„  fv,^  i™,.,«.„»„f„fi„. 


with  precision. 


tions  concerning  the  implementation 


My  amendment  does  not  have  a  lim-  J"d»ciary  Committee  which  is  work-  ^j  ^^^  jj.2  program  arising  out  of  the 

ited   agricultural   transition  program.  ^'Ji^           .                     .....  legislation  before  this  body. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  the  committee  ^he  major  reason  that  I  am  con-  ^^ile  no  one  would  deny  that  that 

required  a  cap  on  admissions  of  H-2's  cemed  about  this  is  because  the  H-2  Department  should  indeed  play  a  role, 

unless  the  Department  could  certify  it  Provision,  albeit  existing  on  the  books  ^^    jg    imperative    that    the    Attorney 

could  enforce  the  program.  This  Con-  ^or  some  tune,  and  albeit  apparently  General,  acting  through  the  Commis- 

gress.  the  cap  has  been  substituted  by  workable  in  some  areas  of  the  country,  sioner  of  INS,  continue  to  have  final 

the  transitional  program.  Although  an  »s  demonstrably  not  workable  in  the  authority  over  the  shape  and  contours 

improvement,  it  is  not  the  answer.  The  southwestern   portion   of   the   United  of  an  H-2  program  that  is,  and  will 

transitional    program    only    lasts    3  States.  continue  to  be,  largely  regulatory.  In 

years,  it  continues  to  use  illegals,  and  The  best  estimate  is  that  we  have  that     role      the     Attorney     General 

it  is  probably  not  enforceable.  With  about  300,000  workers  in  agriculture  at  should  have  the  discretion  te  consult 

the  transitional  program,  we  are  only  the  height  of  the  harvest  season  in  with  both  the  Departments  of  Labor 

postponing  for  3  years  the  growers'  at-  California  and  Arizona.  The  highest  and  Agriculture  in  order  to  receive  the 

tempt  to  substitute  some  type  of  labor  number  we  have  ever  had  of  H-2  work-  expertise  from  both  Departments  con- 

for  their  agriculture  crops.  After  delib-  ers  in  that  industry  in  recent  years  is  ceming  their  respective  areas  of  con- 

eration,  I  do  not  think  the  transition  700,  a  work  force  of  300.000  of  whom  cem. 

program  is  a  good  idea.  Although  the  only  700  have  come  in  under  H-2  pro-  Another   matter   addressed    by    the 

Judiciary  bill  has  an  agricultural  labor  visions,  and  the  best  estimate  is  that  amendment  involves  the  codification 

transition  program,  most  agricultural  at  least  50  percent,  if  not  up  to  70  per-  of  employment  standards  that  are  at 

growers  have  now  realized  this  is  not  cent,  of  those  working  in  that  area  are  least  "comparable  to  those  under  the 

the  answer  to  their  needs.  My  amend-  here  illegally.  current  regulations."  While  I  appreci- 
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ate  the  intent  to  clarify  the  language 
that  is  presently  in  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  bill,  the  amendment 
to  be  presented  following  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 
I  must  at  the  same  time  emphasize 
that  the  language  in  this  amendment 
is  flawed  for  similar  reasons.  This  ties 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
regardless  of  the  situation  that  may 
arise  under  an  H-2  program  that  may 
take  on  a  different  character  as  the 
Western  United  States  goes  through 
the  transition  of  an  undue  reliance  on 
undocumented  labor  to  domestic  and 
H-2  temporary  foreign  workers. 

We  might  like  to  say  that  we  can 
close  off  the  border  completely  and  we 
will  not  have  those  workers.  But  if  you 
look  at  least  since  1880,  we  have  had 
temporary  workers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Lun- 
CREN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  We  are  dealing  with 
an  unknown  future  that  should  not  be 
ladened  with  the  rules  of  a  program 
that  heretofore  have  proven  to  be  ir- 
relevant to  my  part  of  the  country. 

As  the  dimensions  of  the  new  pro- 
gram become  more  apparent,  there 
may  l)e  justification  for  more  restric- 
tive regulations,  just  as  there  may  be 
justification  for  greater  flexibility  in 
others.  But  I  would  argue  that  there 
has  been  a  demonstrated  need  for 
greater  flexibility  based  on  the  fact 
that  this  program  has  not  worked  in 
the  southwest  portion  of  the  United 
States.  And  if  this  amendment  were  to 
be  adopted,  we  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  such  exigencies  and.  in  fact, 
we  would  place  ourselves  in  the  same 
inflexible  situation  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  at  present. 

Most  significantly,  the  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  completely 
eliminating  the  transition  program  to 
assist  agricultural  employers  in  dimin- 
ishing their  reliance  on  unauthorized 
workers  over  a  3-year  period. 

While  I  support  the  Panetta-Morri- 
son  approach,  and  have  tried  to  get 
that  in  legislation,  that  is  not  present- 
ly before  us.  A  similar  concept  is  also 
embodied  in  the  bill  in  the  other  body 
and  has  had  wide  support.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  transition  program. 

I  might  even  add  here  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  has  studied  this  issue  in  the  other 
body,  has  seen  the  wisdom  of  having  a 
transition  program.  And  this  amend- 
ment would  even  knock  out  that  pro- 
posal which  is  supported  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  transition  program  is  an  at- 
tempt to  move  in  the  direction  of  fore- 
closing the  employment  of  undocu- 
mented workers  in  agriculture  without 
creating  an  abrupt  disruption  of  pro- 
duction that  would  serve  the  interests 
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of  no  one.  Even  the  draconian  amend-        Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Will  the 

ments  offered  by  the  Education  and    gentleman  yield? 

Labor  Committee  contain   a  type   of        Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
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transition  program. 

While  I  am  not  necessarily  weeded 
to  the  version  of  the  program  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1510.  the  concept  is 
meritorious  and  should  be  retained  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  reduce 
the  reliance  of  the  agriculture  sector 
in  the  West  on  a  sub-rosa  pool  of 
labor,  it  is  imperative  that  we  adopt  a 
program  that  has  at  least  some  pros- 
pect of  working.  It  only  makes  sense  to 
give  that  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  whose  jurisdiction  is 
going  to  be  most  heavily  impacted  a 
prominent  role  in  what  its  shape  will 
be.  An  uncertain  future  must  not  be 
burdened  by  the  legal  strictures  that 
have  failed  in  the  past.  The  transition 
to  a  legal  work  force,  subject  to  the 
protection  of  our  laws,  must  be  main- 
tained. I  urge  that  we  reject  the 
amendment. 

At  the  same  time.  I  would  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois'  amend- 
ment is  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
amendment  to  be  dealt  with  following 
this  amendment.  Nonetheless,  what 
we  have  in  the  bill  before  us  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  a  compromise. 

I  will  admit  readily  we  took  many  of 
the  suggestions  from  the  agricultural 
community.  That  is  because  we  asked 
them  to  come  before  us  with  the  com- 
plaints they  had  from  the  previous 
bill.  When  you  have  something  that  is 
not  working  and  you  want  to  get 
people  to  get  on  board  to  work  with 
the  program,  it  makes  some  sense  to 
sift  out  those  recommendations  that 
they  have  given  you  that  make  a  good 
deal  of  sense  and  try  to  enact  them 
into  the  legislation.  That  is  what  we 
have  done. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Mazzoli]  has  worked  closely  with  me 
on  this  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  not  lose  the  compromise  that  is 
contained  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
bill  with  respect  to  H-2  workers. 

We  have  protections  for  those  work- 
ers. What  we  create  is  some  flexibility. 
When  the  gentleman  suggests  that 
all  we  need  is  65  days  for  application 
because  the  Department  of  Labor  said 
that  is  all  that  they  can  handle,  it 
points  out  the  problem.  The  reason 
why  H-2  does  not  work  in  my  part  of 
the  country  is  that  you  need  less  than 
65  days  in  which  to  try  to  determine 
when  your  crops  are  going  to  be  avail- 
able for  picking.  That  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  it  does  not  work.  And  to 
say  that  because  the  Department  of 
Labor  says  they  cannot  handle  it 
means  that  the  bureaucracy  is  going 

to  determine  what  the  law  is  going  to 

be  makes  no  sense  when  in  fact  the 

law  has  proven  that  it  is  not  effective 

because  of  the  bureaucracy  we  have 

already  developed. 


yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement  because  he  is  precisely  on 
target  in  terms  of  the  problem  with 
the  present  H-2  program. 

Either  we  have  to  compel  ourselves 
to  believe  that  every  person  who  is  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  activity,  who  em- 
ploys workers  is  consciously  attempt- 
ing to  evade  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  purposefully  seeks  out  ille- 
gal aliens  in  order  to  do  that,  or  it 
seems  to  me  the  reasonable  person 
might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  per- 
haps the  structure  under  which  we  are 
currently  operating  is  not  very  good. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr. 
Lungren  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  the  65-day 
figure  from  planting  to  harvest  time. 
A  number  of  row  crops,  for  example, 
mature  between  90  days  and  120  days. 

If  this  legislation  is  to  do  what  its 
supporters  purport  that  it  will  do,  and 
that  is  allow  the  United  States  to 
regain  control  of  its  borders,  there  is 
no  one  that  I  know  in  agriculture  that 
does  not  say  that  they  have  had  to 
meet  their  economic  needs  with  what- 
ever was  available. 
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Unfortunately,  what  ever  was  avail- 
able to  a  great  degree  were  nondocu- 
mented  aliens.  If  this  legislation  is 
going  to  do  what  they  say  that  it  is 
going  to  do,  there  has  to  be  a  change 
in  the  farm  worker  program.  The  cur- 
rent H-2  program  is  unworkable. 

Unfortunately,  my  colleague  from  Il- 
linois, in  terms  of  his  offering  does  not 
in  my  opinion  fully  understand  the 
kind  of  agriculture  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  in  the  Southwest  or  I  am  sure 
he  would  have  had  examined  his 
amendment  and  altered  it  to  fit  that 
pattern. 

The  gentleman  from  California's 
[Mr.  Miller]  amendment,  although 
he  is  from  California,  I  think  clearly 
in  terms  of  his  approach  is  interested 
in  structuring  a  farm  labor  program  to 
accomplish  his  own  particular  ends. 

The  committee,  I  believe,  has  tried 
to  loosen  up  the  H-2  program  but  in 
examining  the  options,  those  that  will 
be  examined  and  perhaps  voted  on 
over  the  next  few  minutes,  the  only 
one  in  this  gentleman's  opinion  that 
meets  the  needs  of  agriculture  if  in 
fact  the  bill  is  going  to  do  what  it  says 
it  is  going  to  do  is  the  Panetta-Morri- 
son  amendment. 


But  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  In  terms  of 
pointing  out  the  predicament  that 
those  people  who  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, not  just  in  California  but  a 
number  of  other  States,  will  find 
themselves  in,  if  this  bill  does  become 
law  and  does  what  its  supporters  pur- 
port it  to  do. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  might  point 
out  that  the  Senate  does  not  have  the 
flexibility  that  we  have  drafted  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  bill.  So  it  is  not 
something  that  we  can  work  out  in 
conferenoe.  It  is  something  we  have  to 
vote  on  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding.  For  totally  different 
reasons,  I  share  his  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thought  so.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  But  his  comments  in 
defense  of  the  present  language  in  the 
H.R.  1510  cause  me  to  rise  to  ask  him 
some  questions. 

I  would  like  to  look  at  a  particular 
area  and  understand  what  was  the 
thinking  of  your  subcommittee  in  pro- 
posing language  which  changes  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  certify  or  suspend  in  the  event  of  a 
strike  under  present  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lun- 
gren was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  might  just  say 
to  the  gentleman,  I  think  the  debate 
we  are  having  right  now  would  be  far 
more  appropriate  on  the  following 
amendment  when  we  discuss  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Miller  approach 
and  our  approach,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  engage  the  gentleman  in  a 
discussion  at  that  time. 

I  think  it  gets  us  off  the  debate  on 
this  particular  amendment  since  the 
gentleman  shares  my  concern  that  we 
ought  not  to  adopt  the  Erlenbom 
amendment,  although  from  a  different 
perspective. 

So  if  we  could  wait  and  discuss  it  in 
that  context,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  the  Members  to  hear. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's position.  I  disagree  with  it  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  as  we  join 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment  to 
understand  it.  perhaps,  even  greater 
deficiencies  in  H.R.  1510  in  some  of 
these  areas. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  afraid  if  you 
and  I  keep  talking.  I  might  convince 
you  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  No;  there  is  no  way 
that  can  happen. 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  So  we  should  go  to 
the  Miller  amendment  where  we  can 
engage  in  that  dialog. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
chooses  not  to  yield. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
discuss  it  in  the  context  of  the  next 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Very  briefly,  and  with  the  greatest 
of  fondness  for  my  friend  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn]  who,  to  the  House's 
great  loss,  will  be  leaving  this  Cham- 
ber at  the  end  of  this  Congress,  I  have 
to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

As  I  have  said  earlier  in  the  first 
part  of  this  discussion,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  is  not  an  expert  in 
many  fields,  one  of  which  happens  to 
be  agriculture.  So  I  cannot  speak  with 
much  background  or  much  particular 
knowledge  in  the  field. 

But  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lungren].  my  valued 
associate  on  the  subcommittee,  has 
said  it  best;  we  tried  our  best  to  bal- 
ance the  very  great  differences  which 
appeared  in  all  the  testimony  which 
came  before  our  committee.  We  be- 
lieved during  the  hearings  and  we  be- 
lieve today  that  when  employer  sanc- 
tions work  there  will  be  a  diminution 
of  the  available  labor  in  agriculture.  If 
there  is  not  a  new  pool  of  labor  made 
available,  then  not  only  do  the  people 
of  the  United  States  suffer  a  potential 
loss  of  their  food  and  fiber,  but  to  a 
great  extent  the  people  of  this  world 
suffer  the  loss  of  their  food  and  fiber. 

So  we  therefore  said  if  the  employer 
sanctions  work  and  labor  is  reduced, 
what  do  we  do?  Do  nothing?  That  is 
certainly  not  acceptable.  Then  what 
do  we  do?  Well,  we  came  up  with  a 
plan  to  modernize,  streamline,  update 
H-2  mechanism  which  would  not  have 
worked  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

In  what  fashion  do  we  update  and 
modernize  and  streamline  this  pro- 
gram? We  had  reams  of  testimony 
given,  going  everywhere  from  tighten- 
ing up,  as  the  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Miller's  amendment 
will  do,  which  will  be  offered  shortly, 
to  basically  making  this  a  wide-open 
guest  worker  program. 

Your  committee  endeavored,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  whether  we  have  been 
successful  remains  to  be  seen,  we  en- 
deavored mightily  to  come  up  with  a 
middle  of  the  road  program  so  that  ev- 
eryone had  a  piece  but  no  one  had  too 
many. 

The  growers  are  present  in  the  bill. 
but  the  growers  do  not  get  their  own 
way  totally.  Agricultural  labor  is  in- 
volved in  this  bill,  but  they  do  not  get 
their  way  completely. 

With  respect  to  the  transition  pro- 
gram which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 


fornia talked  about,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois'  amendment  would 
strike,  we  said  in  this  interim  period 
when  we  are  moving  from  a  program 
in  which  undocumented  labor  is  read- 
ily available  to  the  new  program  in 
which  you  will  have  to  be  documented 
or  U.S.  citizens;  there  must  be  an  easy 
phase-in  program. 

We  said,  well,  a  transition  program  is 
needed.  So  we  have  a  program  in  our 
bill  which  provides  in  the  first  year 
you  are  able  to  use  100  percent  of  the 
undocumented  that  you  have  had  in 
the  last  full  year  before  the  program 
is  effective,  then  66  percent,  then  33 
percent  and  that  is  it. 

This  is  maybe  faulty  and  has  flaws 
in  it;  but  it  is  an  effort  to  move  the 
great  agricultural  community  of  this 
Nation,  to  which  we  owe  great  debts, 
one  time  of  history  to  another  position 
in  another  time  of  history. 

And  that  is  where  we  are.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  who  is  a  master 
of  the  subject  and  an  articulate 
Member  of  this  body,  has  a  good-faith 
offering  which  parallels  in  time  se- 
quence and  activity  much  of  what  the 
committee  has  done. 

The  one  major  element  that  I  think 
is  different  and  would  cause  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  to  have  to  re- 
gretfully oppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  the  striking  of  the  tran- 
sition program. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

One  of  the  beatitudes  is,  "blessed  be 
the  peacemakers."  I  am  certain  that 
has  in  contemplation  one  in  my  posi- 
tion, having  positioned  himself  be- 
tween two  contending  forces  to  try  to 
fashion  the  compromise  he  finds  he  is 
being  fired  on  from  both  sides. 

Now  in  hopes  that  maybe  I  could 
duck  and  not  be  hit  by  one  side  or  the 
other  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  maybe 
get  a  little  help  from  one  side,  let  me 
reiterate  the  parliamentary  situation. 

My  amendment,  should  it  be  adopt- 
ed, would  be  wiped  out  if  the  amend- 
ment subsequently  to  be  offered  by 
Mr.  Miller  were  to  be  adopted. 

So  let  me  suggest  that  I  think  Mr. 
Miller  and  those  of  our  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  who  want  the 
strict  H-2  provisions  would  also,  if 
they  were  faced  with  having  not  that 
but  either  the  Erlenbom  compromise 
or  the  Judiciary  provisions,  would  like 
mine  better. 

So  let  me  just  suggest  that  I  will 
duck.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  even  in- 
tended to  take  part  in  this  debate  but 
in  case  he  does  or  he  is  talking  to  his 
friends,  I  will  duck  and  see  if  his  shot 
aimed  at  me  might  miss  and  hit  you. 
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In  other  words,  I  am  suggesting 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  adopt  this,  and 
Miller  might  win. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoLil  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tell 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Er- 
lenborn]  whose  presence  I  will  person- 
ally very  much  miss  when  he  decides 
to  follow  other  pursuits  that  the  gen- 
tleman now  knows  how  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  felt  for  the  l)etter 
part  of  the  last  4  years— in  the  middle, 
between  opposing  forces— all  of  whom 
are  shooting,  hitting  not  the  opposing 
forces  but  only  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

I  would  also  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  my  dear  friend,  and  I 
were  in  my  very  first  Congress— the 
gentleman  reflected  on  that  yesterday 
or  the  day  before— I  will  not  take  but  a 
moment  to  say  that  in  my  first  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  brand  new 
Member  of  this  body.  I  was  on  the 
Education  and  Lal)or  Committee, 
chaired  by  our  distinguished  dean  of 
the  Kentucky  delegation.  Mr.  Per- 
kins. The  gentleman  from  Illinois  was 
then  a  fairly  junior  member  of  the 
committee  and  yet  an  influential 
meml)er.  and  he  and  I  coauthored  an 
amendment  which  carried  in  the  com- 
mittee and  then,  on  the  House  floor 
on  a  fairly  important,  quite  vigorously 
debated  issue.  That  particular  legisla- 
tive activity  remains  indelibly  printed 
in  my  mind  over  the  years.  When  the 
gentleman,  who  has  made  many  con- 
tributions to  the  body,  leaves,  much  of 
the  work  he  has  done  will  remain  to 
the  betterment  of  the  country.  I  salute 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
Erlenbom  amendment  for  a  number 
of  reasons  and  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous changes  it.  as  well  as  the  lan- 
guage before  us  in  the  bill,  makes  in 
existing  law.  all  of  them  to  the  detri- 
ment of  domestic  farmworkers,  mi- 
grant workers,  the  people  who  per- 
haps are  the  least  able  in  our  country 
and  in  our  society  to  take  this  kind  of 
a  legislative  l>eating. 

I  would  like  to  outline  some  of  the 
concerns  I  have  with  this  amendment. 
Under  present  law  H-2  admissions 
are  allowed  only  when  unemployed 
persons  capable  of  performing  such 
labor  or  services  cannot  be  found  in 
this  country. 

The  amendment  l)efore  us  elimi- 
nates the  references  to  the  country 
and  ties  it  down  instead  to  the  specific 
community.  In  effect,  what  this  does  is 
eliminate  the  obligation  of  the  grower 


to  recruit  workers  from  other  parts  of 
the  country.  A  large  Virginia  farmer, 
who  feels  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
domestic  workers  in  his  area,  has  no 
obligation  to  do  anything  to  recruit 
the  workers  from  Florida  or  from 
Texas  or  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  come  and  work  for  him  before 
he  can  go  out  and  get  the  H-2  workers, 
the  imported  foreign  workers,  and 
with  all  of  the  implications  for  unem- 
ployment in  agriculture  that  that  por- 
tends. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

What  the  gentleman  says  is  accu- 
rate, that  we  would  require  that  those 
who  would  be  available  be  from  the 
community  because  that  is  generally 
where  they  would  be  recruited  from.  It 
is  not  very  realistic  to  expect  people 
from  Alaska  to  move  to  Florida  for  2 
weeks  to  pick  strawberries  or  some- 
thing. 

In  addition,  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  amendment  does  not 
include  the  words  "able  and  willing." 
It  just  says  "capable." 

Now  does  the  gentleman  believe  that 
if  someone  is  capable  of  picking  crops, 
but  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  do  so. 
that  the  fact  that  they  exist  should 
prohibit  the  importation  of  workers 
who  are  capable,  able,  and  willing?  In 
other  words,  because  they  are  capable 
of  doing  it.  but  they  are  not  going  to 
do  it,  should  we  then  let  the  crop  rot 
in  the  field? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  his  comments. 

Reclaiming  my  time,  that  is  a  criti- 
cism, maybe  justified  and  maybe  not,  I 
do  not  know,  of  amendments  we  will 
be  considering  after  these. 

My  concern  is  the  comparison  with 
existing  law  and  the  comparison  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois with  existing  law,  the  compari- 
son of  H.R.  1510  with  existing  law. 
The  fact  is  existing  law  is  far  better  in 
this  area  than  either  the  existing  bill 
we  have  before  us  or  this  amendment. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  that  is 
what  migrant  farm  labor  and  the  trail 
of  migrant  farm  labor  is  about.  It  is 
workers  in  a  particular  geographic 
area  moving  from  crop  to  crop  and 
when  the  harvest  or  planting  season 
ends  in  that  particular  crop,  moving  to 
another  part  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  a  well-documented  trail.  There 
has  been  much  legislative  efforts, 
many  of  them  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller],  many  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  in  recent  years. 

to  try  to  improve  the  wages  and  the 
working  conditions  and  the  health  and 
safety  standards  for  these  people.  Now 

we  have  an  amendment  which,  in  a 

sense,  cuts  off  the  obligation  of  agri- 
culture to  recruit  these  people  before 


they  go  out  and  import  workers  from  a 
foreign  country  to  come  in  and  fill 
their  particular  harvest  need. 

The  general  theme  of  the  bill,  this 
amendment,  other  amendments  we 
will  be  considering  later,  is  to  say 
when  there  is  a  risk— and  there  cer- 
tainly is  risk  here  for  both  farmer  and 
farmer  worker— put  it  all  on  the  farm- 
worker; take  care,  insulate,  insure  the 
grower.  I  do  not  think  that  a  body 
which  prides  itself  on  fairness  in 
trying  to  strike  a  proper  balance 
should  be  striking  that  particular  bal- 
ance. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield 
briefly  on  that  point  briefly  because  I 
seek  areas  in  which  I  find  agreement 
with  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  this  is  one. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  has  to  do.  I  think,  with  again 
simply  an  ignorance  of  what  the  occu- 
pation of  agriculture  worker  in  the 
United  States  today  is.  For  example,  in 
California,  take  one  crop,  onions, 
which  are  grown  from  the  southern 
border  with  Mexico,  in  Imperial 
County,  to  the  northern  border  of 
California  in  Oregon,  Siskiyou  County. 
That  is  a  distance  of  900  miles,  a  dis- 
tance equivalent  from  northern  Flori- 
da to  approximately  Massachusetts  on 
the  east  coast.  We  have  a  crop  that  is 
harvested  from  June  until  late  Octo- 
ber. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
BermanI  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Berman  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  And 
that  when  you  are  designing  a  pro- 
gram, whether  it  be  under  a  modified 
H-2  program  or  a  revised  program, 
people  really  have  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  distance  that  migrant 
workers  travel,  when  in  fact  they 
remain  in  the  same  State  or  if  it  is 
going  to  be  defined  as  a  region.  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman  on  that  point. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  look  forward  to  the  gentle- 
man's opposition  to  the  number  of 
amendments,  including  amendment 
No.  42,  the  Panetta/Morrison  amend- 
ment, which  do  not  deal  with  this 
problem. 

A  second  criticism  I  have  of  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  legislation.  H.R. 
1510,  and  of  the  amendment  before  us 
now  is  the  incorporation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  an  agency 
with  a  role  in  promulgating  regula- 
tions designed  to  protect  the  rights  of 
these  workers.  I  suggest  that  is  a  De- 
partment of  Labor  function.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  reason  agribusiness 


wants  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
involved  in  that  is  to  dilute  and 
modify  and  weaken  those  protections. 
I  would  suggest  that  is  another  signifi- 
cant and  meaningful  weakness  in  this 
amendment,  in  H.R.  1510  versus  exist- 
ing law. 

Even  in  the  housing  area  there  are 
concerns  with  this  amendment  and 
very  grave  concerns  with  existing  law. 

Under  present  law.  the  grower  must 
provide  housing  without  charge  to  H-2 
workers. 

Under  H.R.  1510,  the  Mazzoli 
amendment,  the  grower  may  sutisti- 
tute  for  that  obligation  reasonable 
housing  allowance  instead  of  the  hous- 
ing itself. 

The  result  and  the  consequence  of 
this  particular  change  and  the  Erlen- 
born  amendment  allows  the  Depart- 
ment to  come  up  with  regulations 
which  would  substitute  a  housing  al- 
lowance for  actually  providing  hous- 
ing, the  consequence  of  that  shifts  the 
burden  to  the  H-2  worker  for  finding 
housing  and  locating  housing.  If  past 
experience  is  any  guide  in  this  area, 
we  can  be  assured  that  as  a  result  of 
this  H-2  Workers  will  join  others  in  ag- 
riculture in  sleeping  in  fields  and  in 
groves  as  a  result  of  an  assertion— not 
necessarily  substantiated— but  simply 
the  assertion  by  the  grower  that  hous- 
ing is  unavailable  and  that  he  or  she  is 
going  to  substitute  a  housing  allow- 
ance for  that. 
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I  could  go  on  and  on,  and  in  the 
course  of  all  of  this  I  will.  All  of  this  is 
to  say  that  the  amendment  before  us 
is  a  tremendous  weakening  of  existing 
law  and  it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  partici- 
pated during  the  course  of  debate  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  concerning 
these  particular  provisions  that  relate 
to  H-2.  it  was  my  idea  from  the  very 
beginning  that  we  should  not  have 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  H-2's,  that 
the  regulations  that  presently  exist 
should  have  been  the  regulations 
which  would  have  governed  the  ques- 
tion of  H-2  workers. 

In  the  interest  of  attempting  to 
bring  about  a  bill.  I  did  not  pursue,  in 
the  Judicijiry  Committee,  what  I  had 
then  drafted,  and  that  was  a  proposal 
which  would  have  meant  striking  any 
reference  to  H-2  workers. 

I  became  aware,  as  discussions  went 
on,  that  Education  and  Labor,  which 
has  also  jurisdiction  over  this  measure, 
and  which  was  a  proper  committee  to 
be  considering  this,  would  be  dealing 
with  it;  and  at  the  time  I  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  was  attempting  to  effect 
a  middle  ground,  recognizing  that 
most  of  the  problems  pertain  to  prob- 


lems that  affect  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

I  think  the  gentleman  sought  to 
effect  this  compromise,  and  I  want  to 
commend  him.  because  I  believe  that 
while  I  do  not  disdain  the  work  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  attempt- 
ed to  deal  with  this  situation,  nonethe- 
less I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  comes  closer  to  the  approach 
that  I  would  have  taken,  although  not 
nearly  what  I  would  have  wanted. 

For  that  reason,  I  not  only  want  to 
commend  him  for  the  effort  that  he 
has  made,  but  I  state  that  his  amend- 
ment would  be  an  improvement.  I 
would  hope  that  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  adopt  the  kinds  of  provisions 
that  will  be  protective  of  both  labor 
and  industry  would  be  supportive  of 
the  Erlenbom  amendment. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  has 
stated  it  correctly,  he  was  caught  be- 
tween crossfires,  attempted  to  bring 
about  something  that  I  think  is  very 
reasonable.  We  will  be  going  to  confer- 
ence. I  think  it  would  be  a  fine  posi- 
tion to  be  with  in  the  event  the  Miller 
amendment  is  not  adopted. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  support  the 
Erlenborn  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  anyone  I 
respect  more  than  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn],  who  is  my 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve,  and  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  find  myself  in 
opposition  to  him.  We  work  together 
for  common  causes  so  much  that,  to 
find  myself  now  speaking  out  against 
an  amendment  of  his,  is  difficult.  But 
I  must  do  so. 

In  my  district— and  I  represent  a  sig- 
nificant farming  district  in  coastal 
southern  California— year  round  we 
are  raising  perishable  crops,  and  this 
compromise  amendment  simply  does 
not  meet  the  needs  and  the  require- 
ments for  my  farming  to  continue  to 
exist  in  southern  California. 

First,  it  calls  for  and  requires  that 
an  employer  look  across  the  country  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  there  is  not 
available  the  domestic  labor  through- 
out the  country.  Labor  requirements 
in  my  district  come  up  within  a  few 
days,  sometimes  400  or  500  employees 
are  needed  within  a  few  days,  and  they 
cannot  possibly  look  across  the  coun- 
try. They  must  be  able  to  look  only 
within  their  neighborhood,  within 
their  region. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  there  is  no  transition  period. 
And  of  all  of  the  programs  that  re- 
quire the  time  to  work  into,  this  very 
complicated  process  for  agriculture 
across  the  United  States  should  have  a 
transition  period.  This  does  not  allow 
that  3-year  period  that  is  inherent  in 
the  bill  itself. 
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Third,  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
version  contemplates  a  balanced  H-2 
regulatory  structure  in  which  the  At- 
torney General,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  provide 
for  all  H-2  regulations. 

This  amendment  would  give  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  lead  agency,  and  I 
believe  that  this  would  create  signifi- 
cant problems  in  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry. 

Perhaps  last  I  should  mention  that 
it  calls  for  65  days  of  leadtime  before 
you  would  be  able  to  request  and  re- 
ceive employees. 

In  a  matter  of  3  or  4  days,  the  sched- 
uling of  employees  in  the  strawberry 
or  winter  tomatoes  or  in  the  avocado 
or  citrus  industry  that  I  deal  with,  or 
cut  flowers,  the  weather  can  change 
the  need  for  employees  within  a 
matter  of  3  or  4  days.  You  are  talking 
about  hundreds  of  employees.  They 
are  temporary  employees  who  may 
only  be  needed  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
then  they  need  to  be  able  to  move  to 
another  crop  within  the  area. 

This  would  preclude  that  from  hap- 
pening and  it  would  completely  make 
it  impossible  for  farming  in  my  com- 
munity and  my  area  to  be  able  to 
exist. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  year-round  pro- 
gram, and  this  calls  for  only  9  months 
instead  of  the  11  months,  which  would 
further  complicate  the  process. 

Reluctantly  I  oppose  my  ranking  mi- 
nority member  whom  I  admire,  but  I 
must  do  so,  and  I  would  ask  all  of  the 
Members  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROYHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  on  vari- 
ous occasions  during  this  debate  that 
the  bill  before  us  is  not  immigration 
reform.  I  have  also  said  that  this  bill  is 
directed  to  the  benefit  of  a  special  in- 
terest in  this  country. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
not  immigration  reform  simply  be- 
cause of  title  II  of  this  bill.  This  title 
II  deals  only  with  the  problems  of 
labor  and  agriculture.  These  are  sub- 
ject matters  that  should  be  debated 
under  another  bill  being  proposed  or 
brought  to  this  House  by  either  the 
Committee  on  Labor  or  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

But  we  now  have  a  situation  where 
we  have  inserted  into  an  immigration 
bill,  subject  matter  that  deals  oply 
with  agriculture.  If  the  rule  permiUed 
I  would  move  to  strike  out  title  II  alto- 
gether, and  then  we  would  have  in 
place  what  could  be  a  reasonable  im- 
migration bill. 

The  amendment  that  is  being  pro- 
posed now  is  simply  an  amendment 
that  puts  in  place  a  new  Bracero  Pro- 
gram. As  you  probably  remember,  this 
was  a  program  that  was  first  initiated 
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during  World  War  II.  It  was  an  emer- 
gency program,  because  most  of  us 
were  out  fighting  a  war.  More  than  15 
million  men  entered  the  service  at 
that  time.  We  needed  help  and  Mexico 
came  to  our  assistance  and  sent  us 
500.000  men  per  year.  They  came  to 
this  country  to  help  us  cultivate  our 
soil,  to  help  us  produce  the  food  that 
was  necessary  to  feed  our  people,  to 
feed  our  Army,  that  like  all  armies 
fights  on  its  stomach.  All  these  things 
were  necessary. 

The  war  ended,  but  the  Bracero  Pro- 
gram continued,  and  it  was  not  until 
1964  that  it  was  finally  ended. 

For  more  than  20  years  we  had  a 
Bracero  Program  in  this  country,  and 
then  when  we  started  to  look  into  the 
situation  with  regard  to  their  living 
and  other  conditions,  we  found  that 
the  contract  under  which  they  entered 
had  been  violated.  I  was  a  social 
worker  at  that  time,  and  saw  firsthand 
the  abuses,  and  exploitation  that 
ruined  the  program.  When  I  came  to 
Congress  I  was  one  of  those  who  did 
everything  possible  to  end  the  pro- 
gram, and  that  program  was  ended. 

This  proposal,  however,  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  Bracero  Program  of 
1942.  What  this  amendment  does  is 
carry  forward  the  Bracero  Program 
standards  for  determining  if  domestic 
workers  are  available  under  his  pro- 
posal. The  bracero  language  reads  as 
follows: 

That  sufficient  domestic  workers  who  are 
able,  willing  and  qualified  are  not  available 
at  the  lime  and  place  needed  to  perform  the 
work  for  which  such  workers  are  to  be  em 
ployed. 

D  1320 

The  language  of  the  Erlenborn 
amendment  is  very  similar,  only  words 
are  changed  around.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Not  sufficient  workers  who  are  available, 
able,  willing  and  qualified,  and  who  will  be 
available  at  the  time  and  place  needed  to 
perform  the  latwr  or  service  involved  in  the 
petition. 

It  is  exactly  the  identical  language. 
What  we  will  have  under  this  amend- 
ment if  it  passes,  is  another  bracero 
program  without  the  restrictions  that 
the  original  Bracero  Program  had.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  restrictions  are 
if  any  with  regard  to  a  physical  exami- 
nation. I  think  that  everyone  that 
comes  into  this  country  should  have  a 
physical  examination.  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  that  at  the  present  time 
we  have  an  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
tuberculosis.  We  had  already  licked  tu- 
berculosis. We  had  already  solved  the 
problem,  but  the  increase  of  TB  cases 
endangers  the  lives  of  the  American 
public. 

I  believe  that  a  physical  examination 
should  be  provided.  I  also  believe  that 
health  insurance  should  be  made 
available  and  that  the  matter  of  hous- 
ing should  be  determined.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  that  can  be  done  in  debate 
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ment  in  which  both  our  and  their 
workers  will  be  protected.  But  above 
all.  where  the  American  public  will  be 
protected. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  on 
this  issue  of  H-2  workers  from  a  good 
deal  of  the  interest  of  labor,  a  good 
deal  of  the  interest  of  the  western  ag- 
ricultural community  and  of  course 
from  our  own  distinguished  committee 
chairman  and  suticommittee  chairman 
on  the  Immigration  and  Judiciary 
Committees,  but  I  wish  to  present  for 
a  few  moments  a  perspective  from  the 
Southeast,  from  Florida,  where  the  H- 
2  program  that  we  are  debating 
amending  here  today  has  in  fact  been 
operating  and  has  had  some  great  deal 
of  use  and  practice. 

In  the  area  particularly  of  sugarcane 
growing,  there  has  been  a  great  use  of 
this  program.  Most  people,  I  do  not 
think  until  debate  started  unless  they 
were  from  a  heavily  agricultural  area, 
and  even  then  many  of  those  probably 
have  never  heard  of  the  H-2  program 
because  it  has  not  been  that  widely 
used.  This  program  of  temporary 
workers  was  designed  and  is  in  fact 
today  being  utilized  in  south  Florida 
in  the  agricultural  industry  where 
simply  there  are  not  American  labor- 
ers willing  to  do  the  work.  Sugarcane 
growing  is  a  very  hard  and  very  heavy 
and  very  tough  thing  to  do  as  far  as 
harvesting  it  is  concerned.  American 
labor  traditionally  has  not  been  will- 
ing to  go  out  and  do  that  kind  of  hard 
labor  in  the  marketplace. 

Unfortunately  that  is  true  of  some 
other  agricultural  labor  as  well. 
Though  we  do  have  American  workers 
willing  to  do  the  work  more  in  other 
agricultural  harvesting.  I  would  sus- 
pect if  there  were  not  as  many  illegals 
in  here  today  in  the  agricultural  mar- 
ketplace as  there  are,  that  we  would 
have  a  great  deal  wider  use  already  of 
the  H-2  program.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  so  many  people  from  the  agricul- 
tural community  asked  us  on  the  Im- 
migration Subcommittee  and  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  when  we  began  work 
on  this  bill  to  broaden  and  make  more 
practical  the  use  of  this  program  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  have 
a  fallback  position  when  the  illegals 
which  they  currently  are  relying  on 
are  no  longer  available  to  them. 

So  in  that  context  I  have  great  con- 
cern about  what  happens  to  this  pro- 
gram. Both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
bill  and  the  work  product  that  has 
gone  on  in  my  committee,  and  also 
from  a  Florida  perspective  and  an  agri- 
culture perspective. 

There  are  certainly  employers  in 
Florida  in  the  area  of  citrus  groves,  for 


frankly,  some  illegal  labor,  and  they 
do  have  that,  and  they  know  it,  and  I 
know  it,  and  you  know  it,  and  they  will 
not  have  it  after  this  bill  becomes  law. 
There  are  problems  though,  as  much 
as  I  respect  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  his  efforts  here,  there  are 
problems  with  his  amendment  that  I 
would  like  to  address.  It  is  far  better, 
as  others  have  said,  than  what  would 
be  offered  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  next  but  it  does  have  some 
attendant  problems.  While  it  does  rec- 
ognize the  willing  and  able  status,  I 
just  emphasized  that  a  moment  ago  in 
the  area  of  sugarcane  and  there  are 
other  areas,  where  we  just  do  not  have 
labor  willing  and  able  to  do  it,  not  just 
capable. 

But  it  does  strike  the  transition  pro- 
gram that  many  in  the  agriculture 
community  that  are  not  now  using 
this  program  believe  is  necessary,  and 
it  also  makes  some  things  pretty  tough 
on  those  who  want  to  use  it  and  have 
been  using  it. 

An  amendment  for  example  that  was 
adopted  that  is  in  this  bill  now  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  that  I  pro- 
posed, would  be  stricken  by  the  Erlen- 
born amendment;  of  course,  it  would 
also  be  stricken  by  the  next  amend- 
ment. That  is  the  provision  that  pro- 
vides for  a  de  novo  hearing  in  the  case 
of  new  evidence  after  an  employer  has 
had  labor  certification  denied  the  first 
time  and  he  comes  along  and  circum- 
stances have  changed  during  the 
course  of  his  application,  and  he  wants 
to  go  back  in  and  present  that  evi- 
dence at  a  redetermination  hearing. 
Until  my  amendment  was  adopted  and 
under  the  present  law,  he  had  no  right 
to  have  a  de  novo  hearing  to  present 
that  new  evidence. 

That  would  be  stricken  by  the  Erlen- 
born amendment,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
very  bad  thing  to  do  to  this  bill  and  an 
unfortunate  one.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  time  links  that  are  involved  are 
critical  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  auid 
agriculture  in  Florida  is  concerned. 
The  period  in  the  bill  as  it  now  stands 
for  the  stay  in  the  United  States  is  11 
months.  Mr.  Erlenborn  would  take 
this  back  to  9  months.  The  extra  2 
months  is  critical.  The  longer  that  we 
can  allow  toward  1  year  for  someone 
to  stay,  the  more  flexible,  the  more  ec- 
onomical it  is  for  agriculture  to  use 
the  overseas  labor  with  the  migrant 
type  of  forces  that  play  here. 

We  have  had  others  describe  how 
difficult  it  is  for  seasonal  situations  to 
be  adjusted  and  for  States  like  Califor- 
nia, for  the  great  mileage  to  be  cov- 
ered for  different  occupational  uses  of 
that  labor  once  it  is  here.  Eleven 
months  is  much  more  reasonable  to 
the  harvest  even  of  surgarcane  than 


the  9-month  period  based  on  the  sea-  going  to  require,  because  of  weather,  a  Of  even  greater  concern  to  agricul- 

sons  whpn  the  harvesting  occurs  and  certain    treatment   that    it   otherwise  tural  producers  is  the  apparent  dele- 

the  other  work  that  is  being  done.  would  not  require  and  I  think  that  the  tion.  in  the  gentleman's  amendment 

I  also  object,  though  I  understand  change  in  increasing  the  certification  of  the  role  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 

the  rationale  from  the  perspective  of  filing  time  from  50  to  65  days  is  a  very  culture  in  advising  the  Attorney  Gen- 

the    Department    of    Labor,    to    the  critical   element;   one   which   justifies  eral  as  to  the  justification  of  H-2  ac- 

lengthening     from     the    committee's  the  defeat  of  this  amendment.  tions  in  soecific  labor  shortapp  <:itiia 

time  of  60  to  65  days  to  file  for  work-  Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen-  tZl    an?  thraiSent  continuation 

ers  in  advance  of  need.  The  agricul-  tleman.  ofThe  Sesent  sSe^in  whi?h"Se  De 

ture  community  has  emphasized  to  me  I  just  want  to  emphasize  that,  while  partment  of  Labor  S  the  kev    Ind   de 

time  and  again  the  absolute  necessity  the  gentleman   from  Illinois'   amend-  Lcto    the  contrSllinV  a™  ^n %t 

of  getting  down  the  shortest  time  pos-  ment  is  far  better  than  one  that  would  knoHcation  rtermnf tions   The   i^di 

sible  closest  to  harvest  for  their  filing  come  after  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  S     Commi  LT  TaS^^ 

for  this  labor.  either  one  of  them  should  be  adopted,  "ould    he    morliffpH    hv    t  Hp    npnH  n^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  They  should  both  be  defeated  because  amendment T.  far  ^nrp  rP^Ln^/h^f ^n 

gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCol-  the  bill  as  it  now  exists  is  the  best  f^,^  h  "!.?,Vh  o              .   '^^^""^b^^-   " 

LUM]  has  expired.  compromise,  is  a  compromise  indeed,  tv  L  f^P  A?t^'l"^?'°"  [%P°'^'bil- 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McCol-  and  is  workable,  and  it  is  the  first  time  '  Ll'^/J^^dL  S  ?h    «      ^  "  ''°"; 

LUM  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi-  that  we   have   had   an   H-2   Program  sultalion  with  both  the  Secretaries  of 


tional  minute.) 


that  is  truly  workable  for  the  vast  ma- 


Labor  and  Agriculture. 


Mr.  MCCOLLUM.  Time  and  again  we  jority  of  the  agricultural  community  .  ^  ^^"^  "''^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  °^  ^^^  P^"'^" 

have  been  presented  the  problem  of  Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  '"^  amendment, 

getting  down  to  a  time  that  is  short  the  gentleman  yield?  r-,  ,330 

enough  so  that  agriculture  can  go  out  Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

on  seasonal  crops  in  particular,  make  a  tleman.  ^'■-    MILLER    of    California.    Mr. 

judgment  and  determination  based  on  Mr.  ROBINSON.   Mr.   Chairman.   I  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 

the   labor   market   as   it   looks   then,  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  ^^^^  number  of  words.  I  think  that  the 

based  on  how  full  the  harvest  is,  how  I  also  reluctantly  and  very  respect-  attempt  tnat  has  been  made  by  my 

much  bounty  there  is  going  to  be,  how  fully  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Erlen-  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

many  strawberries  are  there  going  to  born  amendment.  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  our  ranking  member 

be.  how  many  oranges  are  there  going  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  great  respect  o"  ^^e  Committee  on  Education  and 

to  be.  what  is  the  best  crop  estimate,  is  for  my  distinguished  colleague  from  II-  Labor,  is  indeed  a  valiant  one.  I  think 

it  going  to  be  too  dry.  are  a  lot  of  them  linois,  and  for  his  effort  to  make  a  ^^^  comments  from  the  various  sides 

going  to  fall  off  the  trees  or  whatever,  constructive  contribution  to  the  Ian-  of  the  aisle  have  shown  the  hazards  of 

They  do  not  know  that.  So  they  really  guage  of  this  complex  bill  in  regard  to  running  this  gamut  here, 

need  to  be  able  to  file  for  temporary  the  H-2  Temporary  Worker  Program.  I  oppose  this  amendment,   because 

worker  use  much  closer  to  the  time  of  As   a   Representative   of   a   district  while  I  do  believe  that  it  is  superior  to 

harvest  than  even  the  50  days  that  is  which  has  been  obliged  for  many  years  the  language  that  is  included  in  the 

in  our  bill  in  some  cases.  But  at  least  to  place  reliance  in  the  H-2  Program  current  bill  before  us.  I  still  believe 

let  us  stretch  the  length  of  time  in  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  workers  to  that  it  falls  far  short  of  the  desired 

this  regard  in  favor  of  the  agriculture  get  fruit  crops  harvested.  I  am  obliged,  goals  that  many  have  already  talked 

employer.  It  really  has  very  little  to  do  however,  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  about  on  this  floor  and  I  will  not  be  re- 

with   any   questions   of  equity   other  pending  amendment.  dundant  in  that  effort, 

than   the  discomfort  of  the  Depart-  I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  agri-  But  I  think  clearly  with  respect  to 

ment  of  Labor  and  if  we  need  to  give  cultural  producers  who  must  resort  to  the  crucial  test  as  to  the  preentry  de- 

the  Department  of  Labor  a  little  bit  temporary  importation  of  workers  be-  termination  to  be  made  as  to  the  need 

more  manpower  to  deal  with  this  prob-  cause,    over   many    years,    they    have  and  to  the  availability  of  the  need  for 

lem,  then  let  us  appropriately  adjust  been  unable  to  recruit  sufficient  har-  these  workers,  guest  workers,  and  the 

the  bill  in  that  connection.  vest   workers   in   the   domestic   labor  availability  of  American  workers,  this 

Let  us  make  the  H-2  Program  work-  market  through  their  own  earnest  ef-  falls  short.  It  also,  I  believe,  falls  short 

able  and  realistic.  In  order  to  do  that,  forts  or  the  parallel  efforts  of  the  U.S.  in    the   assurances   that   the   current 

I  think  we  have  done  as  best  as  you  Employment  Service.  labor  standards  that  have  grown  up  by 

can  do  in  the  current  bill  as  it  now  I  should 'emphasize  that  this  is  not  a  regulation  over  a  period  of  years  will, 

exists  frcwn  the  Judiciary  Committee.  matter  of  trying  to  obtain  so-called  in  fact,  be  maintained,  and  especially 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  cheap  labor.  The  adverse  wage  effect  in  respect  to  the  area  of  housing,  to 

gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCol-  rate  imposed  by  the  Department  of  provide  that  adequate  housing  will  in 

LUM]  has  again  expired.  Labor,    plus   transportation,    housing,  fact  be  provided  for  these  guest  work- 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  by  and  other  costs,  make  importation  of  ers. 

unanimous    consent.    Mr.    McCollum  harvest  labor  a  very  expensive  proposi-  As  we  continue  in  this  debate.  I  want 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  tion.  but  the  producers  of  perishable  Members  of  Congress  to  continue  to 

'"'""te.)  crops  must  have  competent  labor  in  focus  on  that  term.  These  are  guest 

Mr.  HUNTER.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  sufficient  numbers  at  harvest  time.  workers.  These  are  guests  of  our  coun- 

^  if>r^^»«'^'"*"  yield?  The  overwhelming  majority  of  agri-  try  who  we  have  invited  in  to  take  care 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen-  cultural  producers  want  to  hire  their  of  an  economic  task  that  is  necessary 

tleman  from  California.  labor  legally.  They  dont  want  to  be  in-  to  the  well  being  of  the  agriculture 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen-  volved  knowingly  with  illegal  aliens,  community  in  this  country.  I  just  feel 

tleman  yielding.  This    is    why    the    provision    of    the  that   the   amendment   falls  short   on 

Mr.   Chairman,   I   find  myself  con-  amendment    deleting    the    transition  that  purpose  and  provides  that  those 

strained  to   oppose  Mr.   Erlenborn's  period    contained    in    the    Judiciary  determinations  are  not  as  stringent  as 

amendment.  I  think  that  our  farmers  Committee  version  of  the  bill  would  be  they  need  be. 

have    to   plan    in    advance   but    they  damaging  to  the  effort  of  growers  to  At   this   debate   continues.    I   think 

sometimes  do  not  have  that  extra  time  conform  to  new  procedures  in  the  bill  Members  will  become  more  aware  that 

when  they  see  that  their  crop  is  going  designed  to  tighten,  over  time,  protec-  the  subtle  changes  in  languages,  while 

to     be     perhaps     larger     than     they  tions  against  even  inadvertent  hiring  we  say  that  they  merely  do  this  or 

thought   It   would   be.   Perhaps   it  Is  of  illegals.  they  merely  do  that,  are  very  carefully 
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crafted  because  they  have  a  historical 
perspective,  they  have  a  history  in  law 
and  regulation,  and  we  must  be  careful 
about  that,  but  we  will  go  more  into 
that  in  the  next  amendment. 

1  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
reject  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  40  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4  I  REPORTED  BY  THE  COMMIT 
TEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  AND  OFFERED 
BY  MR.  MILLER  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
41,  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  is  in  order  at 
this  time. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  desire  to 
offer  amendment  No.  41? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  standing  in  place  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  do  desire 
to  offer  that  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  41  reported  by  the  Com 
mitlee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  offered 
by  Mr.  Miller  of  California  Page  62,  strike 
out  line  12  and  all  that  follows  throuKh 
page  77.  line  24.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  land  conform  the  table  of  con 
tents  accordingly  >: 
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H    2  WORKERS 

Sec  211.  (at  Paragraph  (15)iHi  of  section 
lOKa)  i8  use.  llOHa)!  is  amended  by  in 
serting  (ai  in  agricultural  labor  or  services 
included  within  the  provisions  of  section 
3(f)  of  the  Fair  LalKjr  Standards  Act  of  1938 
(29  U.S.C.  203if))  or  section  3l2l(gi  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  or  (b>  in  any 
other  labor  or  services'  after  temporary 
services  or  labor". 

(bi  Section  214  (8  U.S.C    1184>  is  amend 
ed- 

(H  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  lai 
the  following  new  sentences: 
An    alien    may    not    be    admitted    to    the 
United  Stales  as  a  nonimmigrant 

•■(1)  under  section  lOKa"  ISxHxii'iai  for 
an  aggregate  period  longer  than  nine 
months  in  any  calendar  year,  except  (Ai  in 
the  case  of  agricultural  labor  or  services 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  before  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983.  has  re«og 
nized  require  a  longer  period,  and  iB)  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  grant  an  exten 
sion  of  certification  if  he  determines  thai 
extenuating  circumstances  indicate  that 
such  an  extension  is  in  the  public  interest. 

(2)  under  seclion  lOKax  ISxHxiiKai 
unless  the  employment  standards  estab 
lished  under  subsection  (c)(2mBi  have  been 
met  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  the 
alien:  or 

(3)  under  section  lOKaxlSx  Hidii  if  the 
alien  was  admitted  to  the  United  States  as 
such  a  nonimmigrant  within  the  previous 
five-year  period  and  the  alien  during  that 
period  violated  a  term  or  condition  of  such 
previous  admission. 


The  Attorney  General  shall  provide  for 
such  endorsement  of  entry  and  exit  docu- 
ments of  nonimmigrants  described  in  sec- 
tion l01(a)(15)(H)(ii)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section  and  to  provide  notice 
for  purposes  of  section  274A.  ". 

i2i  by  inserting    (K"  after  -(c)'  in  subsec- 
tion (c).  and 

(31   by   adding   at   the  end  of  .subsection 
(cHli.  sis  so  redesignated,  the  following; 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  term 
appropriate      agencies      of      Government' 
means  the  Department  of  Labor. 

(2)(A)<ii  A  petition  to  import  an  alien  as 
a  nonimmigrant  under  section 

101(a)(15i(Hi(ii)  may  not  be  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General  unless  the  petitioner 
has  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a 
certification  that- 

(Ii  there  arc  not  sufficient  qualified 
workers  available  in  the  United  Slates  to 
perform  the  labor  or  .services  involved  in  the 
petition,  and 

<II)  the  employment  of  the  alien  in  such 
labor  or  services  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  similarly  employed, 
and  unless,  in  the  case  of  nonimmigrants 
under  .section  lOKax  15)(H)(ii)(bi.  the  Secre- 
larv  of  Labor  has  issued  such  a  certification. 
ill!  The  Secretary  of  Labor  .shall  require 
by  regulation,  as  a  condition  of  issuing  the 
certification,  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  recov- 
er the  reasonable  co.sls  of  processing  appli- 
cations for  certification.  Such  fees  and  all 
penalties  collected  pursuant  to  this  sub.sec- 
tion  shall  be  applied  toward  reimbursement 
of  the  costs  of  proce.ssing  applications  for 
certifications  under  this  sub.seclion.  ot 
making  determinations  of  violations  of  this 
sub.section.  and  of  assessing  and  collecting 
such  p<'nalties. 

(Hi  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  estab- 
lish employment  standards,  with  re.spect  to 
employment  of  nonimmigrant  workers 
under  section  lOliax  l5»(H)(ii)(a)  and  of  eli- 
gible individuals  in  job  opportunities  for 
which  a  certification  under  subparagraph 
(  Ai  IS  sought,  which  - 

(1)  assure  that  wages  and  working  condi 
tions  of  aliens  will  not  adversely  affect  simi- 
larlv  employed  United  States  workers,  and 

(111  are  at  least  as  effective  as  those 
under  the  regulations  in  effect  on  May  1, 
1983.  and 

(III I  guarantee  the  provision  by  employ- 
ers of  housing,  transportation,  meals,  work- 
ers' compensation,  health  insurance,  and  ac 
curate  payroll  records  and  written  pay- 
stubs,  except  that  with  respect  to  housing, 
an  employer  must,  at  his  option,  either  pro 
vide  adequate  and  safe  housing  without 
charge  to  the  worker  or  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  that  the  employer  has  secured 
adequate  and  .safe  housing  in  the  proximate 
area  of  employment  and  will  offer  the  hous 
ing  without  charge  to  the  worker. 

iCi  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  not  issue 
a  certification  under  subparagraph  (A)- 

(I)  if  there  is  a  strike  or  lockout  in  the 
course  of  a  labor  dispute  'as  defined  by  reg 
ulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  or 

(II)  with  respect  to  an  employer  if  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that 
the  employer  has  not  complied  (other  than 
for  technical  reasons)  with  the  terms  of  a 
labor  certification,  or.  if  the  Secretary  has 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  for  failure  to  comply 
with  such  a  term,  that  the  employer  has 
failed  to  pay  the  penalty. 
No  employer  may  be  denied  certification 
under  clause  (ii)  for  more  than  three  years 
for  any  violation  de.scribed  in  such  clause. 


i3)(A)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
labor  certification  for  a  nonimmigrant  de- 
scribed in  section  101(a)(15KH)(ii)(a)- 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  require 
that  the  application  be  filed  at  least  80  days 
before  the  first  dale  the  employer  requires 
the  labor  or  services  of  the  alien: 

•■(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  require  a 
60-day  recruitment  period  as  a  test  of  avail- 
ability of  domestic  workers: 

(iii)  the  employer  shall  be  notified  in 
writing  promptly  after  the  date  of  filing  if 
the  application  does  not  meet  the  standards 
(other  than  that  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)(i)(I))  for  approval  and  if  it  does  not. 
such  notice  shall  include  the  reasons  there- 
for and  permit  the  employer  an  opportunity 
to  resubmit  promptly  a  modified  application 
for  approval;  and 

(iv)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make, 
not  later  than  20  days  before  the  date  such 
labor  or  services  are  first  required  to  be  per- 
formed, the  certification  described  in  para- 
graph ( 2 )( A )( i )  if  t  he  employer  has  complied 
with  criteria  for  certification,  including  cri- 
teria for  a  recruitment  period  of  at  least  60 
days  for  eligible  individuals  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  and  if  the  employer  does  not 
actually  have,  or  has  not  been  provided  with 
referrals  of.  qualified  eligible  individuals 
who  have  indicated  their  availability  to  per- 
form such  labor  or  services,  except  that 
such  a  labor  certification  shall  remain  effec- 
tive only  if  the  employer  continues  to 
accept  for  employment,  until  the  end  of 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  provides  in  reg- 
ulations, qualified  eligible  individuals  who 
apply  or  are  referred  to  the  employer. 

(B)  A  petition  to  import  an  alien  as  an 
nonimmigrant  described  in  section 
101(a)(15)(H)(ii)(a).  and  an  application  for  a 
labor  certification  with  respect  to  such  an 
alien,  may  be  filed  by  an  association  repre- 
senting agricultural  producers  which  use  ag- 
ricultural labor  or  services.  The  filing  of 
such  a  petition  or  application  on  a  members 
or  user  s  behalf  does  not  relieve  the  member 
or  user  of  any  liability  under  this  section 
unless  the  association— 

•  (i)  IS  the  sole  employer  of  all  such  aliens 
and  all  similarly  employed  United  States  ag- 
ricultural labor  of  all  the  members  or  users 
it  represents,  and 

(ii)  the^  association  has  demonstrated 
(through  a  sufficient  liability  bond  or  other- 
wise) to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  sufficient  fi- 
nancial resources  to  absorb  any  liability 
that  might  reasonably  occur  for  violation  of 
any  conditions  required  by  the  certification. 
(C)(i)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pro- 
vide for  an  expedited  procedure  for  the 
review  of  a  denial  of  certification  under 
paragraph  (2 HA )(i). 

(11)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  expedi- 
tiously, but  in  no  case  later  than  72  hours 
after  the  time  a  new  determination  is  re- 
quested, make  a  new  determination  on  the 
request  for  certification  in  the  case  of  im- 
porting a  nonimmigrant  described  in  section 
101(a)(15)(H)(ii)(a)  if  qualified  eligible  indi- 
viduals arc  not  actually  available  at  the 
time  such  labor  or  services  are  required  and 
a  certification  was  denied  in  whole  or  in 
part  because  of  the  availability  of  qualified 
eligible  individuals.  If  the  employer  asserU 
that  any  eligible  individuals  who  have  been 
referred  are  not  qualified  or  available,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  employer  to  estab- 
lish that  the  individuals  referred  are  not  ac- 
tually available  or  are  not  qualified  because 
of  employment-related  reasons  as  shown  by 
their  job  performance. 

(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term    eligible   individual'    means,   with   re- 


spect to  employment  an  individual  who  is 
not  an  unauthorized  alien  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 274A(a)(4))  with  respect  to  that  em- 
ployment. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General,  shall  annu- 
ally report  to  the  Congress  on  the  certifica- 
tions provided  under  this  subsection,  the 
Impact  of  aliens  admitted  pursuant  to  such 
certifications  on  labor  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  and  on  compliance  of  em- 
ployers and  nonimmigrants  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  nonimmigrants'  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States. 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1984,  $15,000,000  for  the  pur- 
poses (A)  of  recruiting  domestic  workers  for 
temporary  labor  and  services  which  might 
otherwise  be  performed  by  nonimmigrants 
described  in  section  lOKaXlSXHXii),  and 
<B)  of  monitoring  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  such  non-immigrants  (and 
other  eligible  individuals  employed  by  the 
same  employers)  and  alien  seasonal  agricul- 
tural workers  under  section  214  of  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983 
are  employed  in  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  authorized  to  take  such 
actions,  including  imposing  appropriate  pen- 
alties and  seeking  appropriate  injunctive 
relief  and  specific  performance  of  contrac- 
tual obligations,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  en^ployer  compliance  with  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  under  this  sub- 
section and  section  214  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983. 

"(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1984,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  make  determinations  and 
certifications  under  this  subsection  and 
under  section  212(a)(14). 

••(7)(A)(I)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  or  any  regulation 
under  thit  subsection  with  respect  to  aliens 
classified  as  nonimmigrant  workers  under 
section  iai(a)(lS(H>(ii)  may  file  suit  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  parties,  without  respect 
to  the  amount  in  controversy  and  without 
regard  to  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  and 
without  regard  to  exhaustion  of  any  alter- 
native administrative  remedies. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  may  bring  an  action  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  pre- 
vent and  remedy  violations  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  regulations  thereunder.  The  right 
under  clause  (I)  to  bring  an  action  with  re- 
spect to  a  violation  shall  terminate  upon  the 
Secretary's  filing  an  action  respecting  the 
violation  under  this  clause  and  such  appro- 
priate relief  on  behalf  of  the  workers  affect- 
ed by  such  violation  under  this  clause, 
unless  such  action  is  dismissed  without  prej- 
udice on  motion  of  the  Secretary. 

"(B)(i)  No  person  shall  intimidate,  threat- 
en, restrain,  coerce,  blacklist,  discharge,  or 
in  any  manner  discriminate  against  any 
worker  because  such  worker  has,  with  just 
cause,  filed  any  complaint  or  instituted,  or 
caused  to  be  instituted,  any  proceeding 
under  or  related  to  this  subsection,  or  has 
testified  or  is  about  to  testify  in  any  such 
proceedings,  or  because  of  the  exercise,  with 
just  cause,  by  such  worker  on  behalf  of  him- 
self or  others  of  any  right  or  protection  af- 
forded by  this  subsection. 

••(ii)  A  worker  who  believes  that  he  has 
t>een  so  discriminated  against  may.  within 
180  days  after  such  discrimination  occurs, 
file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
alleging  such  discrimination.  Upon  receipt 


of  such  complaint,  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
such  investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  If  upon  such  investigation,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  provisions  of 
clause  (i)  have  been  violated,  the  Secretary 
shall  bring  an  action  in  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  against  such 
person.  In  any  such  action  the  United 
States  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction. 
for  cause  shown,  to  restrain  violation  of 
clause  (i)  and  order  all  appropriate  relief,  in- 
cluding rehiring  or  reinstatement  of  the 
work,  with  back  pay,  or  damages.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  petitions  and  applications  filed 
under  section  214(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "effective 
date"). 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General  and.  in  con- 
nection with  agricultural  labor  or  services, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  issue  the 
regulations  implementing  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  final  regulations  im- 
plementing the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  first  be  issued,  on  an  interim  or 
other  basis,  not  later  than  the  effective 
date. 

(e)(1)  There  is  established  a  commission 
(hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  ••Commission"),  to  be  composed  of  11 
members,  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  five  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  one  to  be  appointecj  jointly  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  appointing  in- 
dividuals as  members,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Speaker  shall  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  individuals  who  are  repre- 
sentative of  Government,  academia.  agricul- 
tural workers,  labor  organizations,  and  agri- 
cultural employers  of  nondomestic  workers 
and  shall  make  such  appointments  in  a 
manner  that  provides  for  balanced  represen- 
tation of  all  interests.  A  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
Appointments  to  the  Commission  shall  first 
be  made  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  serve  for  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  study  and 
review  the  temporary  worker  program  de- 
scribed in  section  214(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  as  it  applies  to  agricul- 
tural employment,  and  shall  specifically 
review— 

(A)  the  standards  described  in  section 
214(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  for  the  certification  respecting 
temporary  foreign  agricultural  workers,  in- 
cluding whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  re- 
quirement that  such  a  certification  be  actu- 
ally issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  before 
a  petition  to  import  such  a  worker  may  be 
approved. 

(B)  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  stat- 
utory or  other  specific  limit  on  the  number 
of  such  workers  who  may  be  imported  in 
any  period: 

(C)  whether  or  not  payments  equivalent 
to  the  taxes  otherwise  imposed  under  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  and 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  should 
be  made  by  the  employers  of  such  workers: 

(D)  whether  or  not  60  days  is  a  proper 
length  of  time  to  require  recruitment  of  do- 
mestic workers  before  importation  of  such 
foreign  workers: 


(E)  the  appropriate  length  of  time  an  em- 
ployer should  be  required  to  accept  domes- 
tic workers  after  petitions  with  respect  to 
such  foreign  workers  have  been  approved: 
and 

(F)  the  standards  used  for  determining 
proficiency  or  productivity  in  establishing 
whether  or  not  domestic  workers  are  quali- 
fied with  respect  to  employment. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  15  months  after  the 
effective  date  on  its  review  and  on  recom- 
mendations for  Improvements  in  the  tempo- 
rary alien  agricultural  worker  program 
amended  by  this  section,  including  specific 
legislative  rcommendations— 

(A)  on  the  matters  specifically  reviewed 
under  paragraph  (2). 

(B)  assuring  maximum  recruitment  of 
available  domestic  labor  and.  in  times  of 
labor  shortage,  assuring  access  to  nonimm- 
nigrant  workers. 

(C)  improving  the  timeliness  of  decisions 
regarding  admission  of  temporary  foreign 
agricultural  workers  under  the  program, 

(D>  removing  any  current  economic  disin- 
centives to  hiring  United  States  citizens  or 
permanent  resident  aliens  where  temporary 
foreign  agricultural  workers  have  been  re- 
quested, and 

(E)  improving  the  cooperation  among  gov- 
ernment agencies,  employers,  employer  as- 
sociations, workers,  unions,  and  other 
worker  associations  to  end  the  dependence 
of  any  industry  on  a  constant  supply  of  tem- 
porary foreign  agricultural  workers. 

(4)(A)  Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  entitled  to  receive,  subject 
to  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance 
in  appropriations  Acts,  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  minimum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  each  day  (including  travel 
time)  during  w'hich  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission.  All  other  members  shall  serve 
without  additional  pay. 

(B)  'While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence. 

(5)(A)  Six  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings. 

(B)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  Commission  for  the  life  of 
the  Commission. 

(C)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

(6)(A)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
in  consultation  with  the  Vice  Chairman,  is 
authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  a  staff  director  and  such  other  addi- 
tional personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations.  Any  Federal 
employee  subject  to  those  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  may  be  detailed  to  the  Commis- 
sion without  reimbursement,  and  such 
detail  shall  be  without  interruption  or  loss 
of  civil  service  status  or  privilege. 

(B)  The  Commission  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  minimum  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule. 
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(7i(A)  The  Commission  may.  for  the  pur 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  subsection,  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate. 

<B)  The  Commission  may  .secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  neces.sary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Upon 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  head  of  such  department  or  agency 
shall  furnish  such  information  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(Ci  The  Commission  may  accept,  use.  and 
dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services  or 
property. 

(D)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

I  El  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

(8)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  18 
months  after  the  effective  date. 

<f)  It  IS  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  establish  an  advisory  com 
mission  which  shall  consult  with  the  Gov. 
ernments  of  Mexico  and  of  other  appropri 
ate  countries  and  advise  the  Attorney  Gen 
eral  regarding  the  operation  of  the  alien 
temporary  worker  program  established 
under  section  214(c(  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  and  of  the  transitional  .sea 
sonal  agricutural  worker  program  under  .sec 
tion  214ie)  of  such  Act 

Page  90.  after  line  2.  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  insert  a  corresponding 
Item  in  the  table  of  contents': 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  TRANSITION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  214.  tai  The  Attorney  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  pro 
mulgate  rules  and  regulations  for  the  imple 
menlation  of  an  agricultural  labor  transi 
tion  program.  The  program  shall  be  effec 
live  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  last  three  years  from  the 
effective  date. 

(b)  During  the  first  year  of  the  transition 
program,  an  agricultural  employer,  except 
as  provided  in  <c).  (d).  and  le)  of  this  .sec 
tion.  may.  as  provided  by  regulation,  employ 
up  to  100  percent  of  his  seasonable  agriciil 
tural  worker  need  with  transitional  workers 
During  the  second  and  third  years  of  the 
program,  the  employer  may  employ  up  to  67 
percent  and  33  percent,  respectively,  of  his 
seasonable  agricultural  worker  needs  with 
transitional  workers. 

(ci  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  permit 
transitional  workers  to  replace  available 
United  States  workers  or  legal  foreign  work 
ers  admitted  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

(d)  All  workers  employed  under  the  provi 
sions  of  this  section  shall  be  fully  protected 
by  all  Federal  and  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  employment  of  United 
States  migrant  and  seasonal  agricultural 
workers. 

(ei(l)  An  undocumented  alien  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  transi- 
tional worker  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  if  the  person  is  employed  or  has 
been  employed  as  a  seasonal  agricultural 
worker  in  the  United  States  for  at  least  90 
days  during  a  period  of  time  after  January 
1.  1980. 

(2)  An  undocumented  worker  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  be  a  transitional  worker  and  may 


not  be  registered  under  this  section  if  the 
person  is  deportable  for  any  reason  other 
than  those  described  in  section  241(a)i2i 
and  (9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  or  on  the  basis,  under  section  241(a)(1) 
of  such  Act,  or  being  excludable  at  the  time 
of  entry  under  paragraph  (19).  (20).  or  (26) 
of  section  212(a)  of  such  Act.  Only  persons 
employed  as  transitional  workers  and  regis- 
tered as  such  by  the  Attorney  General 
during  the  first  year  of  the  program  shall  be 
eligible  during  the  second  and  third  years. 

(f)  To  employ  transitional  workers  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  an  agricultur- 
al employer  must  - 

( 1 )  notify  the  Attorney  General  of  the  em 
ployer's  intention  to  participate  in  the  tran 
sition  program  within  12  months  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  and 

(2>  provide  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  At- 
torney General  a  numerical  count  of  the 
numbers  of  seasonal  agricultural  workers 
employed  during  the  immediately  preceding 
12  month  period  by  the  employer 

(g)  After  an  employer  begins  participation 
in  the  agricultural  labor  transition  program 
the  employer  shall  provide,  upon  request,  to 
the  Attorney  General  a  numerical  count  of 
the  number  of  transitional  workers  em 
ployed  and  the  total  number  of  .seasonal  ag- 
ricultural workers  employed  by  the  employ- 
er 

(111  Any  eligible  employer  under  the  tran- 
sition program  who  employs  nonimmigrant 
alien  agricultural  workers  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  101(a)(  15)i  H  idi  "a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  pro- 
vide wages  and  working  conditions  as  re- 
quired by  section  214(c)(2)(  A)(ii(  ID  of  such 
Act  to  all  similarly  employed  workers  of 
that  employer. 

1 1)  Agreement  by  an  alien  to  be  a  transi- 
tional worker  shall  not  preclude  that  alien 
from  eligibility  under  the  legalization  provi- 
sions of  title  III. 

(J)  The  Attorney  General  may  require  by 
regulation,  as  a  condition  of  participation  by 
an  employer  in  the  transition  program,  the 
payment  of  a  fee  to  recover  the  reasonable 
costs  of  processing  registrations  under  the 
transition  program. 

[Conforming  Amendments:) 

Page  17.  beginning  on  line  4.  strike  out  . 
101(ai(  ISkQi.  214ICI,  and  214(er'  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof    and  214(C)'. 

Page  81.  line  9,  strike  out  .  (Mi.  or  <Or 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    or<M)' 

Page  89.  beginning  on  line  23.  strike  out 
classified  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  .section 
101(a)(  15i(0)  or 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr, 
Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I  am 
proposing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  an  effort  to  try  and  deal  with 
the  realities  of  the  situation  that  is 
before  us. 

It  has  been  said  several  times  over 
the  past  several  days  that  what  we  are 
engaging  in  is  landmark  legislation, 
precedent-setting  legislation,  monu- 
mental legislation,  and  I  think  to  a 
great  extent  all  of  those  statements 
are  true  because  we  will  be  changing 
the  very  nature  of  the  makeup  of  the 
landscape  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  With  the  provisions  of  this 
law,  with  the  sanctions,  with  the  legal- 
ization program,  the  nature  and  the 


composition  of  the  United  States  of 
America  undoubtedly  will  change. 

With  respect  to  how  the  labor  de- 
mands of  the  agricultural  community 
in  this  county  will  be  met.  very  serious 
questions  have  been  raised  and  will 
continue  to  be  raised,  I  think  it  is  very 
clear  in  most  people's  minds,  in  the 
minds  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  in  our  constituents'  minds,  that 
the  continued  flow  of  illegal  aliens  is 
now  unacceptable  and  this  legislation 
is  about  struggling  with  an  effort  to 
stem  that  tide. 

It  is  also  very  clear  that  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  illegal  aliens  who  come  for 
employment  opportunities  from 
Mexico,  from  the  Caribbean,  and  from 
other  countries,  come  and  end  up 
working  in  the  American  agricultural 
industry.  I  think  we  must  understand 
that  once  we  make  the  employment  of 
those  individuals  illegal,  we  change 
the  nature  of  the  agricultural  work 
force. 

So  the  task  that  is  before  us  is  to 
structure  a  program  that  meets  both 
the  needs  of  our  guests,  the  guest 
worker,  of  the  foreign  workers,  of 
American  workers,  and  of  the  farmers, 
so  that  we  do  not  diminish  the  capac- 
ity of  the  American  agricultural  indus- 
try to  produce,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
nor  do  we  render  an  injustice  to  those 
who  we  have  invited  to  the  shores  of 
this  country  to  work,  as  many  have 
said  in  the  past  days,  to  do  tasks  that 
no  American  wants  to  do.  that  no 
American  wants  to  work  in  the  heat  of 
today  to  pick  the  crops,  that  no  Ameri- 
can wants  to  work  in  the  cold  to  prune 
the  crops,  that  no  American  wants  to 
be  on  call  to  meet  the  demand  of  72 
hours,  no  American  wants  to  travel 
the  breadth  of  this  Nation  in  their 
automobile  to  look  for  a  job  in  one 
crop  after  another. 

So  we  have  remedied  that  in  two 
ways.  We  have  remedied  that  by  the 
use  of  illegal  aliens,  who  say.  'Com- 
pared to  what  my  situation  is  in  my 
home  country.  I  will  do  those  things 
that  Americans  will  not."  We  have 
remedied  that  by  providing  the  H-2 
program  that  we  refer  to  as  the  guest 
worker  program. 

A  good  part  of  the  American  agricul- 
tural industry  has  chosen  not  to  in- 
volve themselves  with  the  H-2  pro- 
gram, and  my  colleagues  have  suggest- 
ed that,  therefore,  it  does  not  work. 
Well,  there  have  been  few.  if  any,  ap- 
plications from  the  Southwest  United 
States  for  this  purpose,  and  yet  we 
have  also  seen  that  it  works  fairly  well 
in  Florida,  not  as  well  as  it  might,  and 
I  agree  that  there  should  be  changes 
in  it. 

But  what  is  central  to  this  effort  is 
whether  or  not  the  drive  for  immigra- 
tion reform  will  be  a  drive  that  culmi- 
nates in  bringing  back  one  of  the 
worst  periods  of  history  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  was  when  this  country 


used  foreign  workers  at  a  time  when 
we  had  what  we  called  the  bracero 
program.  We  brought  people  to  this 
country.  We  asked  them  to  engage  in 
tasKs  that,  again,  people  said  that 
American  workers  would  not  do.  I 
must  also  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  at  the  time  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram, study  after  study  suggested  that 
it  was  not  the  question  that  workers 
would  not  do  this;  it  was  the  question 
of  the  levels  of  compensation  for 
which  those  workers  would  go  to  work. 

The  question  is  really  at  this  point 
whether  or  not  we  will  go  back  to  the 
bracero  programs.  That  is  a  very 
harsh  charge,  and  it  is  a  charge  that 
many  people  on  this  floor  do  not 
enjoy,  but  I  think  it  is  the  reality  of 
the  situation,  because  the  language  in 
the  amendments  of  the  committee  and 
the  amendment  that  will  be  offered 
later  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Panetta]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Morrison]  in 
fact  borrows  the  language  for  the  de- 
termination of  whether  or  not  foreign 
workers  can  come  to  these  shores.  It  is 
the  language  from  the  bracero  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  legaliza- 
tion of  the  current  people  who  are  in 
this  country  who  are  undocumented 
workers  will  cause  them  to  flee  the 
fields,  to  flee  the  sweatshops,  and  to 
seek  better  employment,  employment 
where  they  are  organized,  employment 
where  they  have  benefits,  employment 
where  they  do  not  have  to  work  in 
those  conditions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr,  Miller 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr,  MILLER  of  California.  There  is 
a  lot  of  speculation  that  that  will 
happen  and.  therefore,  fanners  will 
not  be  aijle  to  meet  their  labor  de- 
mands as  legalization  takes  place. 

I  think  that  what  the  Miller  amend- 
ment tries  to  offer  is  a  structure  which 
can  deal  with  those  uncertainties. 
What  we  do  is  adopt  the  transition 
program  for  the  beginning,  the  same 
transition  program  that  was  adopted 
by  the  VS.  Senate  and  very  similar  to 
what  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary has  adopted,  and  we  say  to 
those  farmers,  "Those  of  you  who 
have  relied  on  illegal  aliens,  we  will 
provide  you  basically  a  3-year  period 
in  which  you  can  make  the  transition 
from  the  use  of  illegals.  Next  year  you 
can  use  100  percent  of  those  people. 
You  can  ask  them  to  come  back  and  go 
to  work  for  you.  the  following  year 
roughly  66  percent,  and  then  one-third 
of  those  people,  and  then  none." 
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And  during  that  time  we  will  recog- 
nize that  we  must  create  a  farm- 
worker program  that  is  structured  to 


meet  the  varied  demands  of  American 
agriculture,  and  we  will  provide  for  a 
commission  so  we  can  address  the 
problems  that  have  been  raised  in  my 
subcommittee  with  respect  to  the  H-2 
programs,  and  we  can  in  fact  design  a 
program  that  will  provide  for  the 
needs  of  American  agriculture  during 
that  3-year  period  of  time. 

But  also,  more  importantly,  for 
those  people  who  will  come  in  addi- 
tional numbers  under  the  guest 
worker  program,  we  are  going  to 
assure  their  countries,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  and  the  governments 
of  the  Caribbean  and  elsewhere,  that 
those  people  will  not  be  exploited 
when  they  come  to  this  country,  that 
we  will  provide  health  and  safety  regu- 
lations, that  we  will  provide  working 
conditions  which  are  humane,  and 
that  we  will  provide  housing  for  those 
people,  because  we  obviously  recognize 
that  they  are  our  guests  and  they 
come  here  to  do  these  tasks.  And  we 
seek  to  make  sure  that  the  body  of  law 
that  has  grown  up  over  the  last  20 
years  out  of  the  horror  stories  of  the 
bracero  program,  the  body  of  law  that 
has  been  refined  by  both  growers  and 
workers  in  the  H-2  program,  is  in  fact 
retained,  because  we  would  require 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  promul- 
gate regulations  that  are  at  least  as  ef- 
fective as  the  current  ones  so  that  we 
protect  those  rights, 

I  think  that  what  we  have  in  this  sit- 
uation is  in  fact  a  real  compromise.  It 
is  a  compromise  that  allows  us  to  go 
from  today's  situation  where  in  parts 
of  the  country  the  bulk  of  the  employ- 
ment and  employment  opportunities  is 
met  by  the  use  of  illegal  aliens,  undoc- 
umented workers,  to  a  point  where  we 
will  move  to  where  that  work  will  be 
done  by  domestic  farm  workers.  And 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
do  not  understand  that  we  have  resi- 
dent domestic  farm  workers  in  this 
country  who  now  are  currently  unem- 
ployed in  many  parts  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere,  and  these  jobs 
are  being  taken  by  illegal  aliens.  One 
of  the  hopes  of  immigration  reform  is 
that,  as  we  change  that,  those  jobs  will 
be  available  to  American  workers. 

One  of  the  crucial  tests  that  we  try 
to  maintain  in  the  Miller  amendment 
is  a  certification  process  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  that  there  first  is  a  need 
for  these  guest  workers  to  come  to  this 
country— under  the  current  illegal  pro- 
gram, obviously  no  one  need  show 
that— and  that  in  fact  American  work- 
ers will  not  be  hurt  by  the  bringing  to 
our  shores  of  the  guest  workers  from 
these  other  countries.  That  is  a  proc- 
ess that  has  been  used  for  many  years 
to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  take  part 
in  an  activity  that  jeopardizes  the  op- 
portunities for  Americans  to  partici- 
pate in  employment  opportunities,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  see  that  the  need 
is  legitimate,  and  also  to  protect  the 
rights  of  guest  workers. 


Now,  we  do  not  know  whether  we 
are  going  to  need  all  these  guest  work- 
ers. The  Judiciary  Committee  has  re- 
ceived testimony  and  statements  by 
some  of  its  members  that  we  will  need 
150.000  to  200.000  of  these  people.  The 
Immigration  Reform  Commission 
chaired  by  Father  Hesburgh  suggested 
that  there  would  be  a  slight  increase, 
and  that  the  H-2  program  should  be 
retained.  As  to  statements  on  the  floor 
today.  I  do  not  know  how  much  credi- 
bility we  want  to  give  them,  but  they 
run  somewhere  the  statement  that 
there  will  be  no  need  for  workers  to 
maybe  half  a  million.  You  can  pick 
your  numbers. 

The  point  is  that  the  complexion 
and  the  makeup  of  the  work  force  in 
American  agriculture  is  going  to 
change. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 
Miller]  has  expired, 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Miller 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes,) 

Mr,  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  just  conclude  by 
saying  this:  1  think  it  is  as  fundamen- 
tal as  the  tenets  of  our  Constitution 
that  as  we  change  the  nature  of  this 
work  force  and  when  we  invite  people 
to  come  to  this  country,  we  must  un- 
derstand that  we  must  learn  from  the 
history  of  what  has  gone  before,  and 
when  we  adopted  less  than  adequate 
standards  and  less  than  adequate 
health  and  safety  measures,  in  fact 
workers  were  exploited. 

Housing  is  going  to  come  up  in  this 
discussion.  Let  me  tell  the  Members 
that  it  is  crucial.  Even  the  bracero  pro- 
gram demanded  that  the  farmer  make 
available  to  the  worker  housing  at 
that  site.  Other  amendments  to  the 
committee  bill  cloud  the  issue  of  hous- 
ing. Some  of  them  require  you  to  give 
the  money  to  the  contractor,  and  some 
say  it  will  sort  of  be  made  available. 

"That  is  crucial,  because  let  me  final- 
ly say  to  the  Members  that  if  they  do 
not  think  that  is  a  matter  of  justice,  if 
they  do  not  think  this  is  a  matter  of 
dignity  to  farmworkers,  they  should 
visit  the  southern  portion  of  my  State 
where  people  have  been  sleeping  in 
the  canyons  and  they  have  been  sleep- 
ing in  the  open  with  their  families  be- 
cause there  is  no  housing.  We  estimate 
that  the  shortage  of  housing  in  Cali- 
fornia for  these  farmworkers  is  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands, 

I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  those  communities,  and  I  do 
not  know  if  we  are  going  to  go  to  the 
situation  that  we  have  looked  at  in 
terms  of  basically  slavery  camps  that 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  others 
have  discussed  in  some  areas.  I  would 
hope  that  we  do  not  go  to  that. 

But  those  are  the  crucial  questions 
that  are  presented.  It  is  a  matter  of 
social  justice  for  those  whom  we  invite 
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to  come  and  work  on  our  crops,  be- 
cause I  remind  the  Members  that  each 
and  every  time  they  come  they  are 
turning  a  profit  for  those  who  grow, 
and  I  think  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  we  cannot  ask  them  to 
come  here  under  conditions  that  are 
less  than  adequate,  conditions  that  are 
less  than  what  we  would  accept  for 
our  very  own  constituents,  because  let 
us  rememt)er  what  the  term  is.  The 
term  is  "guest  worker."  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  in  fact  not  let  the 
body  of  law  dissipate  that  has  grown 
up  to  protect  these  people  and  that 
many,  many  growers  have  been  able  to 
use  for  many  years  and  now  throw  it 
away  somehow  in  the  name  of  immi- 
gration reform. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  say  that  I 
agree  with  many  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  who  just  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  well,  the  author  of 
the  amendment.  I  recognize  that  there 
is  a  need,  if  we  are  going  to  have  immi- 
gration reform,  to  somehow  deal  with 
the  question  of  those  foreign  workers 
and  the  numbers  that  will  be  estab- 
lished at  the  period  of  time  when  we 
actually  come  upon  it  that  they  are 
needed.  As  he  has  indicated,  no  one  in 
this  Chamber  wishes  to  subject  these 
individuals  to  inhumane  treatment. 

But  in  response  to  the  gentleman's 
allegation  that  the  bill  before  us 
would  somehow  take  us  back  to  a 
period  of  shame  in  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry, that  is,  the  old  Bracero  Program.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  do  not  have  to  go  back  anywhere: 
we  can  talk  about  the  Bracero  Pro- 
gram that  exists  today.  It  is  called  illc 
gal  immigration.  It  has  caused  many, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions. 
of  illegal  aliens  to  come  across  our  t)or- 
ders  to  work  in  areas  where  work  is 
available  to  them,  and  although  only 
15  percent  of  that  total,  it  is  estimat- 
ed, finds  itself  in  agriculture,  it  is  a 
very  large  number.  When  I  said  to  the 
gentlemaui  that  somewhere  t>etween 
150.000  and  170.000  may  be  needed.  I 
was  speaking  at>out  what  the  present 
circumstances  are  in  just  two  Stales  of 
the  Union.  California  and  Arizona. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  when  we 
look  at  this  program,  one  of  the  things 
we  must  concern  ourselves  with  is 
having  an  H-2  program,  yes,  that  has 
protections,  resisonable  protections  for 
the  workers,  but  at  the  same  time  one 
that  is  not  so  inflexible  that  the  law- 
will  continue  to  be  circumvented  as  it 
has  been  since  we  rid  ourselves  of  the 
Bracero  Program  almost  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  statement 
that  the  gentleman  made,  and  that  is 
why.  as  his  committee  has  grappled 


with  this  problem  and  as  the  Senate 
has  grappled  with  this  problem,  recog- 
nizing the  need  to  have  both  portions 
in  a  program  that  meet  the  needs  of 
American  agriculture,  all  three  have 
turned  to  a  transitional  program  so 
that  we  would  have  experience. 

The  gentleman  will  find  this  hard  to 
believe,  but  this  is  a  rather  conserva- 
tive approach  to  the  problem,  so  that 
we  have  some  experience  before  we 
impose  the  solution.  I  think  what  we 
have,  with  the  3-year  program  that 
the  committee  has  come  up  with  and 
that  the  Senate  and  this  amendment 
comes  up  with,  is  a  means  to  provide 
the  availability  so  that  we  can  have 
that,  so  that  we  can  continue  the  dis- 
cussions about  how  to  make  an  H-2 
type  program  available  to  Western 
growers  to  the  extent  that  it  is  avail- 
able to  Florida  growers.  And  even 
there  it  has  some  problems.  I  would 
have  some  problems  that  domestics 
are  not  having  a  fair  chance,  but  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  rigid, 
structured  program  that  goes  into 
effect  tomorrow  or  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments  on 
that,  and  I  do  not  disagree  in  any  re- 
spect with  the  fact  that  he  has  a  tran- 
sition program  in  here.  I  applaud  him 
for  it.  We  did  not  have  it  in  the  previ- 
ous bill. 

It  is  in  this  bill,  based  on  the  work 
that  was  done  at  the  University  of 
California  funded  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which,  of  course,  rec- 
ommended a  5-year  program.  We  have 
got  it  down  to  a  3-year  program, 
which.  I  think,  is  too  bad:  nonetheless 
there  is  also  going  to  be  available  an 
H-2  program,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
have  an  available  H-2  program,  it 
seems  to  me  what  we  ought  to  do  is  try 
to  take  a  lesson  out  of  some  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  which  have  not 
made  it  applicable  in  the  past  to  the 
largest  number  of  people  working  in 
agriculture. 
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If  that  is  a  fact,  and  it  .seems  to  me 
no  one  has  suggested  it  is  not.  that 
somehow  the  H-2  program  has  not 
been  applicable  and  that  is  at  least  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  large 
number  of  illegal  aliens  working  in  ag- 
riculture today,  it  behooves  us  to  make 
some  changes.  The  gentleman  does 
make  some  changes  with  respect  to 
current  regulations,  but  unfortunately 
he  goes  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
make  it  more  rigid,  to  make  it  more 
difficult. 

In  fact,  I  would  suggest  it  takes  it  in 
a  direction  which  would  make  it  less 
likely  that  the  H-2  program  would 
work  and  therefore  far  more  likely 
that  the  transition  program  would  be 
extended,  or  if  we  adopt  the  full  guest 
worker  program  to  be  presented  after 


this  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]  that 
would  be  utilized  in  much  larger  num- 
bers than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
I  do  not  want  the  guest  worker  pro- 
grams to  be  utilized  extensively.  I 
would  like  to  have  them  limited  as 
much  as  possible  and  the  H-2  provi- 
sions are  certainly  more  limited  than 
the  absolute  guest  worker  program: 
but  if  you  are  going  to  make  the  H-2 
program  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  by 
those  you  are  aiming  at,  then  you  are 
basically  saying.  •Lets  expand  the 
overall  guest  worker  program  we  have, 
either  the  transition  program  or  the 
other  one  to  be  adopted." 

That  is  the  fear  that  I  have.  It 
serves  no  purpose  whatsoever  to  create 
an  H-2  program  that  is  unworkable, 
believing  that  we  are  going  to  there- 
fore protect  those  workers  who  will 
come  under  it  if  in  fact  virtually  no 
one  is  going  to  come  under  it.  as  is  the 
case  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  LuNGREN  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  do  so  because  I  want  to 
make  sure  where  we  agree  and  where 
we  disagree,  not  that  I  expect  com- 
plete agreement,  but  in  the  character- 
ization of  the  amendment. 

We  recognize  those  problems.  I  have 
had  a  series  of  hearings  on  H-2  pro- 
grams and  recognize  the  problems 
that  exist.  That  is  why  we  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  promulgate  new 
regulations,  but  to  make  sure  that 
those  regulations  are  at  least  as  effec- 
tive at  protecting  the  rights  of  these 
workers  around  the  crucial  areas  of 
food,  housing,  transportation,  safety, 
and  what  have  you. 

When  we  talk  about  the  numbers, 
again  nobody  knows  for  a  certainty 
what  is  going  to  happen,  but  there  are 
roughly  2'2  million  farm  workers  in 
this  country,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  are  domestic,  who  are  citizens, 
who  are  legal  residents  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to 
reclaim  my  time  just  to  respond  to 
that,  in  fact  the  best  estimates  are  at 
the  height  of  the  harvest  season,  a 
majority  of  those  who  are  working  in 
California  and  Arizona  are  not  domes- 
tics, are  not  American  citizens,  are  not 
permanent  residents. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  under- 
stand and  we  will  not  get  into  the  full 


sociological  discussions  of  why  people 
choose  to  pick  illegals  to  do  the  work, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are  many,  many  citizens  and 
legal  residents  of  this  country  who 
seek  to  do  that  work  and  are  denied 
that  opportunity. 

I  would  make  a  rash  assumption 
that  if  those  job  opportunities  opened 
up  in  their  fields  of  expertise  and  en- 
deavor, they  would  indeed  become  em- 
ployed because  now  they  are  waiting 
to  become  employed.  It  is  not  all  black 
or  white. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  let  me  reclaim  my 
time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Sure. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  We  had  an  experi- 
ence not  too  far  outside  my  district 
just  2  years  ago  in  Santa  Anna,  CA, 
where  the  immigration  agents  went 
through  the  strawberry  fields  as  they 
were  pidced  at  the  harvest  season. 
After  that  news  was  out,  we  had  local 
residents  who  did  flock  to  those  straw- 
berry fields  to  begin  to  try  berry  pick- 
ing. According  to  an  article  from  the 
Fresno  newspaper,  most  quit  the  first 
day.  Only  4  of  the  20  new  pickers  who 
showed  up  at  SF  Farms  on  Wednesday 
came  back  to  work  on  Thursday. 
During  the  peak  harvest  a  good 
worker  could  make  as  much  as  $12  an 
hour,  and  generally  they  averaged  be- 
tween $7  and  $8  an  hour. 

So  we  can  argue  about  it.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  most  likely  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  have  some  reli- 
ance on  foreign  workers.  As  much  as 
the  gentleman  and  I  would  not  like 
that  to  happen,  that  is  probably  going 
to  be  the  case.  We  have  had  it  at  least 
since  1880  in  our  part  of  the  country 
and  now  it  is  over  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

The  question  is.  Are  we  going  to 
have  a  program  that  works?  Are  we 
going  to  fool  ourselves  as  we  did  when 
we  got  rid  of  the  Bracero  Program  and 
said  that  we  got  rid  of  the  problem? 

We  said  we  had  an  H-2  program  in 
effect  and  that  would  take  care  of  it. 
It  has  not  taken  care  of  it,  as  much  as 
the  gentleman's  good  intentions  and 
my  wishes  that  it  would.  It  has  not, 
and  so  the  question  is  not  that  the 
gentleman  and  I  are  aimed  at  a  differ- 
ent end,  it  is  a  question  of  the  means. 

Let  me  just  give  some  examples  with 
respect  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. We,  recognizing  the  historical 
usage  of  people  who  are  here  illegal- 
ly  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lcn- 
GREN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  In  H.R.  1510.  we 
allow  the  period  to  be  specified  by  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  which  presently 
now  really  extends  to  11  months.  The 


gentleman's  amendment  limits  it  to  9 
months,  unless  there  are  emergency 
circumstances  shown. 

We  allow  the  filing  required  to  be 
done  by  no  more  than  50  days.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  says  that  it 
had  to  be  done  by  80  days  in  advance. 
We  chahged  it  to  no  more  than  50  be- 
cause we  heard  testimony  that  that 
would  fit  the  needs  of  agriculture.  We 
shortened  the  time  because  historical- 
ly that  is  the  time  that  has  been  nec- 
essary, one  of  the  major  reasons  they 
have  not  used  it. 

So  those  are  the  types  of  changes  we 
made.  We  touched  the  areas  of  hous- 
ing. We  touched  the  areas  of  working 
conditions  and  so  forth.  We  require 
that  housing  be  made  available,  but  if 
there  is  other  housing  available,  then 
we  require  that  a  housing  allowance 
be  given  to  the  workers  so  they  can 
have  that  housing  payment  as  they 
wish,  only  in  those  areas  where  hous- 
ing is  otherwise  available  to  them. 

We  have  tried  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
that  in  a  way  that  will  make  it  work- 
able as  opposed  to  giving  pristine  con- 
ditions that  will  not  be  met  and  leave 
us  in  the  same  situation  we  have  now. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Would 
the  gentleman  like  to  run  a  side-by- 
side  comparison  of  the  vacancy  factors 
in  California  in  housing  and  the  de- 
mands that  this  program  has  put  on 
them?  Would  the  gentleman  like  to 
discuss  that?  If  that  is  true,  you  know, 
in  the  situation  in  California,  why  are 
people  sleeping  in  canyons  and  in  the 
fields? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Because  they  are 
here  illegally.  They  have  no  protec- 
tions under  the  law.  The  precise 
reason  for  this  section  of  the  bill  is  to 
confer  legality  to  them  so  that  if  they 
are  maltreated,  if  they  are  mistreated. 
they  then  can  make  the  complaint 
without  worrying  about  being  all  the 
way  to  Mexico  before  their  complaint 
is  heard. 

The  question  is 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The 
question  is  whether  you  are  going  to 
provide  them  with  something  up 
front. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  question  is  do 
you  confer  legality  upon  them  under  a 
reasonable  program  where  they  can 
bring  complaints,  or  do  you  structure 
a  program  that  is  so  inflexible  that 
you  will  have  a  continuation  of  the 
present  situation  where  they  will  be 
living  in  open  fields  and  will  not  come 
to  us  with  complaints  because  they 
will  reveal  themselves  as  being  here  il- 
legally. And  then  we  will  not  have 
solved  the  problem. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  One  of 
the  central  questions  raised,  has  the 
gentleman  read  the  amendment? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Because 
the  gentleman  understands  that  that 
is  the  reason  that  we  put  the  commis- 
sion in  there,  for  purposes  of  resolving 
those  issues,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
throwing  out  the  protections  on  hous- 
ing, not  throwing  out  the  protections 
that  these  workers  realize.  That  is  the 
exact  purpose  and  that  is  why  we 
allow  the  Department  to  promulgate 
these  regulations. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  just  answer 
the  gentleman  in  this  way.  The  gentle- 
man sets  up  a  commission  that  would 
do  a  study  while  this  program  is  to  go 
into  effect.  We  tried  to  make  some 
changes  that  were  reflective  of  the  tes- 
timony that  we  had  received  about  the 
inadequacies  of  the  program  at  the 
present  time.  The  Congress  is  required 
to  continue  to  look  at  this.  We  can  re- 
visit this  at  any  time.  But  why  doom  it 
to  failure  at  the  very  beginning  by  fol- 
lowing the  pattern  that  we  have  had 
in  the  past? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  author  of  the  amendment 
in  one  or  two  questions,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  language  on  page  231 
dealing  with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  notice  on  page  230  of  the  com- 
mittee print  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  require  an  application  to 
be  filed  80  days  before  the  employer 
requires  labor  or  services  and  then 
there  will  be  a  60-day  recruitment 
period  in  which  the  person  tries  to 
find  if  there  might  be  available  work- 
ers to  do  this  work  without  going  into 
the  nonimmigrant  area. 

Now,  over  on  page  231,  of  the  print 
you  bring  in  the  fact  that  we  have  an 
association  that  will  be  dealing  on 
behalf  of  the  farmers  or  users.  It 
states  on  line  13: 

•■(B)  A  petition  to  import  an  alien  as  an 
nonimmigrant  described  in  section 
101(a)(15)(H)(ii)(a).  and  an  application  for  a 
labor  certification  with  respect  to  such  an 
alien,  may  be  filed  by  an  association  repre- 
senting agricultural  producers  which  use  ag- 
ricultural labor  or  services. 

Now,  here  is  the  part  that  bothers 
me: 

The  filing  of  such  a  petition  or  application 
on  a  member's  or  user^s  behalf  does  not  re- 
lieve the  member  or  user  of  any  liability 
under  this  section  unless  the  association— 

"(i)  is  the  sole  employer  of  all  such  aliens 
and  all  similarly  employed  United  States  ag- 
ricultural labor  of  all  the  members  or  users 
it  represents. 
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As  I  understand  it.  the  association 
represents  the  farmers  who  are  also 
designated  as  users.  I  assume  that 
more  or  less  applies  to  both. 

Suppose  the  application  is  filed  by 
the  association  on  behalf  of  these 
people  and  something  is  done  improp- 
erly by  the  association,  and  something 
is  done  which  may  cause  liability  to 
the  meml)er.  because  it  says  on  lines 
18  and  19.  The  filing  of  such  a  peti- 
tion on  a  member  or  user's  behalf  does 
not  relieve  the  member  or  user  of  any 
liability." 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  is 
what  type  of  liability  is  the  farmer  or 
user  still  caught  under  if  the  associa- 
tion does  something  improperly? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  de- 
pends on  the  status  of  the  association 
under  the  bill.  If  the  association  is  the 
sole  employer  of  those  individuals 
they  absorb  that  liability. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman repeat  that? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  you 
will  look  at  line  21  the  question  is 
whether  or  not  that  liability  will  go  to 
the  association  or  to  the  members  as  a 
determination  of  whether  or  not  the 
association  is  the  sole  employer  of 
those  individuals. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  If  the  gentle 
man  would  further  follow  me.  as  I 
read  line  21  on  page  231.  it  says  that 
the  liability  will  be  on  the  member  or 
user  unless  that  association  is  the  sole 
employer. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Correct 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Of  all  such 
aliens.  Of  all  such  aliens  and  all  simi- 
larly employed  U.S.  agricultural  labor 
of  all  of  the  members  or  users  it  repre- 
sents. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Because 
either  the  association  is  u.sed  for  the 
intents  and  the  purposes  of  the  law 
and  it  is  real  in  its  purpose  or  conceiv- 
ably it  is  t>eing  used  to  evade  intents 
and  purposes  of  the  law. 

We  are  not  going  to  allow  you  to  do 
indirectly  what  you  cannot  do  directly 
with  respect  to  liability. 

This  tracks,  in  fact,  what  we  do 
under  the  Migrant  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractors Act  which  is  we  do  not  let 
people  escape  liability  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act  by  using  a  farm  labor 
contractor  to  shield  them. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  one  of  the 
concerns  that  was  raised  a  couple  of 
days  ago  in  the  debate  on  this  floor 
with  respect  to  the  letter  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish] 
wrote  about  whether  or  not  with  re- 
spect to  sanctions  a  labor  contractor 
could  insulate  fully  the  farmer  as  an 
employer  from  any  failures  to  verify 
or  what  have  you. 


So  this  is  a  continuing  problem 
where  you  have  an  intermediary  that 
acts  as  the  legitimate  agent  of  the 
farmer,  in  some  cases  the  growers  or 
what  have  you.  and  in  some  cases 
where  they  are  used  as  a  shield  to  pre- 
vent liability,  that  goes  to  that  rela- 
tionship. 

I  would  expect  in  the  contest  of  li- 
ability you  would  have  to  look  behind 
the  organization  to  determine  whether 
or  not  this  was  for  legitimate  purposes 
or  otherwise,  just  as  you  have  to  do 
many  other  times. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  1  would  fur- 
ther ask  the  gentleman,  it  appears  to 
me  in  the  context  of  this  reading,  that 
the  association  could  be  a  group  of 
persons  who  make  a  contract  to  go  out 
and  find  workers  for  these  users  or 
farmers.  Is  that  not  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr..  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  In  many 
instances,  in  fact,  that  is  what  is  done, 
that  an  association  makes  an  applica- 
tion on  behalf  of  sugarcane  growers  or 
peach  growers,  or  apple  growers,  or 
what  have  you.  They  put  in  what  their 
demands  are  going  to  be  at  the  time 
they  are  going  to  need  those  people 
and  they  ask  for  a  certification. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Yes,  but  I 
understand  you  are  not  saying  that 
the  farmers  or  users  could  be  one  and 
the  same  as  the  association,  are  vou? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No.  That 
is  the  test  that  is  set  up. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  So  if  you 
have  a  contractual  relationship 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Either 
you  have  a  legitimate,  valid  contrac- 
tual arrangement  with  the  association 
or  you  do  not.  Either  they  stand  in 
your  stead  for  that  purpose  or  they  do 
not.  We  do  not  need  the  association 
contracting  for  workers  and  the  farm- 
ers then  contracting  for  additional 
workers. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  As  I  read 
this,  this  only  covers  where  the  asso- 
ciation is  working  on  behalf  of  the 
farmers  or  users  in  trying  to  get 
people  to  come  in  and  work.  Is  that  a 
correct  statement? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  If  they  are 
working,  if  they  have  employed  an  as- 
sociation to  do  this  work  for  them  on 
some  sort  of  a  contractual  basis,  fee 
basis  or  whatever,  and  the  association 
in  trying  to  acquire  people  to  work  for 
these  farmers  or  users  does  something 
that  is  not  proper,  as  I  read  it  those 
farmers  and  users  are  still  under  some 
sort  of  liability,  unless  the  association 
is  the  sole  employer  of  all  aliens. 

What  area  does  it  cover,  that  they 
are  the  sole  employer  of  all  aliens  in 


that  part  of  the  country  or  through- 
out the  United  States,  or  what? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
assume  if  it  was  the  Virginia  Apple 
Growers  Association  they  would  not 
be  covered  for  liabilities  in  Texas.  It  is 
the  area  covered  by  the  association. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  But  if  the 
gentleman  would  futher  respond,  that 
does  not  relieve  the  member  or  user  of 
liability  under  this  section  unless  the 
association.  No.  1,  is  the  sole  employer; 
that  is  the  association  we  are  talking 
about  now.  not  the  farmers  or  users, 
unless  the  association  is  the  sole  em- 
ployer of  all  such  aliens. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Right. 
Which  refers  to  the  alien  under  sec- 
tion 101A15H2A. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Which 
refers  to  the  employees  in  the  previ- 
ous section,  subsection  B.  the  H-2 
worker.  Those  are  the  aliens  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  No.  sir.  That 
is  not  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
unless  this  association  is  the  sole  em- 
ployer of  all  such  aliens  and  all  simi- 
larly employed  U.S.  agricultural  labor 
of  all  the  members  or  users  it  repre- 
sents. Now  let  us  stop  there  for  a 
moment. 

If  this  association  does  not  come 
under  that  exception  that  is  listed  on 
line  20.  page  231  of  the  print  then 
your  farmers  or  users  are  going  to  be 
subjected  to  some  kind  of  liability. 

My  question  is  what  is  that  liability 
that  the  farmers  or  users  will  be  sub- 
jected to? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  is  for 
violations  of  the  act. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Yes.  but  the 
association  is  the  one. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Either 
the  association  is  the  employer  of  the 
people  or  the  farmer  is.  Either  the  as- 
sociation under  the  test  outlined  on 
page  231  is  the  employer  of  these  indi- 
viduals for  the  purpose  of  enforce- 
ment of  this  act  and  actions  against 
them,  or  the  employer  or  the  farmer, 
the  grower,  if  you  will,  is  the  employer 
of  these  people.  One  or  the  other,  but 
you  have  to  be  able  to  affix  liability. 

In  some  cases  growers  use  associa- 
tions. In  some  cases  growers  contract 
individually  for  this  purpose. 

That  is  the  question,  and  the  liabil- 
ity runs  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
There  is  no  other  explanation.  That  is 
w  hat  it  does. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  presented  by  my  good 
friend  from  California  which  tightens 
up  the  H-2  program  to  ensure  a  con- 
tinued source  of  labor  for  agricultural 
employers   without    undermining    the 
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rights  and  welfare  of  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign  workers. 

The  H-2  program  was  envisioned  to 
permit  an  employer  to  import  alien 
workers  in  the  likelihood  of  an  em- 
ployer's labor  shortfall  arising  from 
insufficient  qualified  U.S.  workers.  It 
was  devised  at  a  time  when  national 
unemployment  rates  were  minimal 
and  in  sOme  areas  of  the  country,  non- 
existent. The  national  unemployment 
problem  has  deescalated  in  recent 
months  but  has  not  been  resolved. 
Many  areas  across  the  Nation  are  still 
experiencing  severe  unemployment 
problems.  Our  responsibility  to  our 
own  unemployed  demand  our  careful 
consideration  of  programs  affecting 
job  opportunities  for  American  work- 
ers. The  Miller  amendment  proposes  a 
revision  to  the  H-2  program  which 
would  ensure  that  domestic  workers 
will  not  suffer  adverse  impacts  due  to 
foreign  labor  while  providing  a  legal 
avenue  for  the  recruitment  of  foreign 
labor  when  needed. 

The  current  program  is  in  urgent 
need  of  this  revamping.  American 
workers  including  those  residing  in 
Puerto  Rico  should  be  the  main  target 
for  these  seasonal  jobs  and  not  foreign 
workers.  The  Miller  amendment  reaf- 
firms this  crucial  preference  by  requir- 
ing a  nationwide  test  of  availability 
before  a  labor  certification  for  foreign 
workers  can  be  issued.  It  also  would 
codify  current  regulations  requiring 
applications  for  H-2  workers  to  be 
filed  at  least  80  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  need,  with  a  60-day  minimum  re- 
cruitment period.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee version  would  reduce  the  80 
days  to  50  days  with  no  minimum  re- 
cruitment period  which  seriously  com- 
promises efforts  to  recruit  qualified 
domestic  workers  and  rescue  our  own 
unemployed. 

The  Miller  amendment  also  provides 
additional  sorely  needed  safeguards  to 
protect  all  workers  concerned  from 
substandard  working  conditions  and 
mistreatment.  Adequate  and  safe 
housing  free  of  charge  for  foreign 
workers  would  be  required  as  well  as 
employment  standards  that  are  at 
least  as  effective  as  those  contained  in 
current  regulations.  These  safeguards 
would  also  yield  the  very  positive 
effect  of  more  closely  equating  the 
monetary  obligations  of  employers  for 
foreign  workers  to  that  of  domestic 
labor.  This  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  tackle  current  financial  incen- 
tives in  hiring  and  firing  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
would  also  establish  a  commission 
which  would  develop  regulations  to 
fine  tune  the  H-2  program.  I  believe 
all  the  revisions  the  amendment  pro- 
poses to  be  in  line  with  the  objectives 
for  which  the  H-2  program  was  cre- 
ated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  this  amendment  which 
strengthens  the  character  of  the  H-2 


program  to  prevent  undue  hardship  on 
our  employers  and  our  unemployed. 

D  1410 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mazzoli]  rise? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  inquire  about  the  remaining 
debate  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  this  amendment 
be  ended  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  because  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  would  definitely  im- 
prove the  existing  H-2  program.  For 
one  thing,  it  will  establish  an  11- 
member  commission  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend specific  statutory  and  regula- 
tory language  for  the  improvement  of 
the  H-2  program  of  this  country. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that 
foreign  workers  could  be  admitted 
only  if  unemployed  domestic  workers 
cannot  be  found. 

Now.  as  we  examine  the  language  in 
the  bill,  we  find  that  the  language  in 
the  bill  does  just  the  opposite.  The 
Mazzoli  bill  undercuts.  I  believe,  and 
removes  existing  statutory  bases  of 
the  H-2  program  which  provide  a  pref- 
erence for  domestic  workers. 

Under  the  existing  H-2  program, 
guest  workers  can  be  allowed  into  this 
country  only  if  employed  persons  ca- 
pable of  performing  such  labor  or 
services  cannot  be  found  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Mazzoli  bill  removes  this  language. 
The  effect  w  ill  be  to  undercut  a  series 
of  cases  which  provide  a  priority  for 
domestic  workers. 

I  think  that  this  is  one  very  impor- 
tant part  of  this  legislation:  that  in 
this  instance  the  amendment  before  us 
does  in  fact  protect  the  domestic 
worker.  If  the  domestic  worker  is  not 
available,  then  under  the  H-2  program 
they  can  bring  in  people  to  come  into 
the  United  States  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. 

If  the  Mazzoli  version  prevails,  then 
that  language  would  be  stricken. 

Now.  the  committee  also  restricts 
the  meaning  of  agricultural  labor  and 
services  to  its  current  definition;  the 
Judiciary  Committee  would  allow  ex- 
pansion of  the  current  definition. 

The  one  thing  that  I  think  is  impor- 
tant with  regard  to  this  amendment  is 
that  it  deals  with  not  only  the  prob- 
lems of  the  H-2  worker  but  it  actually 
puts  in  place  a  system  whereby  these 


H-2  workers  can  come  into  the  United 
States. 

We  should  protect  the  American 
worker  and  someone  said  a  little  while 
ago  that  we  are  going  to  have  these 
people  come  in.  we  will  be  in  need  of 
H-2  workers  no  matter  how  long  we 
live  and  that  is  perhaps  the  truth. 

But  if  this  is  going  to  take  place,  I 
think  it  should  take  place  in  an  order- 
ly manner. 

Now  the  Miller  amendment  actually 
does  that.  We  should  definitely  sup- 
port this  amendment  if.  for  no  other 
reason,  for  that  reason  alone.  And 
that  is  the  protection  of  the  American 
worker  in  the  United  States. 

If  that  worker  is  not  available  to  per- 
form that  specific  duty  for  that  specif- 
ic emergency,  then  the  H-2  program 
would  take  place  and  they  would  be 
able  to  bring  in  people  from  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Before  the  gentle- 
man starts,  could  the  gentleman  in- 
quire whether  there  are  any  other 
speakers  on  the  amendment?  If  not. 
would  the  gentleman  indulge  me  in 
just  suggesting  that  we  end  debate  in 
10  minutes.  5  for  the  gentleman  [Mr. 
Berman]  and  5  for  this  gentleman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
light  of  the  advice  from  the  gentleman 
from  California,  may  I  amend  my  re- 
quest and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debate  on  this  amendment  end  in  15 
minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Berman]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  in  this  bill 
where  we  have  two  choices;  to  keep 
the  language  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  with  all  of  its  defects 
with  respect  to  a  new  and  expanded 
and  guest-worker  program  with  stand- 
ards seriously  undermined  or  a  substi- 
tute proposal  as  offered  by  Mr. 
Miller,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia; that  would,  while  maintaining  an 
H-2  program  and  establishing  a  transi- 
tion   program,    provide   some    of    the 
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basic  protections  contained  in  existing 
law. 

And  I  would  strongly  implore  the 
body  to  support  this  amendment  as  a 
last  chance  to  correct  the  very  serious 
defects  in  the  whole  guest-worker  pro- 
posal that  is  before  us  now. 

If  this  amendment  passes  and  if  we 
are  able  to  defeat  the  Panetta-Morri- 
son  amendment,  then  we  will  have 
come  a  long  way  from  when  this  whole 
process  started.  As  part  of  making  the 
point  as  to  why  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  I  would  like  to 
review  a  few  more  of  the  changes  be- 
tween the  present  proposal.  H.R.  1510. 
Simpson-Mazzoli.  and  the  existing  law 

We  have  already  pouUed  out  that 
the  obligation  to  recruit  workers  and 
to  find  workers  around  the  country  is 
eliminated  under  the  Mazzoli  legisla- 
tion. We  have  already  pointed  out  that 
the  Mazzoli  legislation  brings  into  the 
regulatory  process  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  the  request  of  agribusi- 
ness as  a  way  of  diluting  and  weaken- 
ing the  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  benefit 
of  H-2  workers  themselves. 

It  has  already  been  discussed,  the 
major  change  in  the  obligation  that 
the  employer  that  seeks  to  recruit  H  2 
workers,  provide  them  with  housing 
and  allows  that  employer  to  substitute 
a  housing  allowance  without  regard  to 
the  vacancies  and  housing  situation  in 
that  particular  community. 

Several  new  issues.  For  some  reason 
which  has  not  yet  been  explained,  the 
Mazzoli  legislation  dramatically  weak- 
ens the  ability  of  the  Department  of 
Labor:  it  eliminates  the  ability  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  suspend  certi 
fication  in  the  case  of  a  strike  or  lock- 
out. 

If  permanent  workers  on  a  particu 
lar  farm  decide  to  withhold  their  serv- 
ices, a  right  we  have  acknowledged  in 
this  country  for  many,  many  years, 
and  the  H-2  workers  are  already  there, 
they  can  t)e  used  as  strikebreakers  in 
that  particular  labor  dispute  because 
under  the  Mazzoli  legislation  before 
us,  the  Department  of  Labor  no  longer 
has  the  authority  to  suspend  that  cer- 
tification. 
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That  is  a  very  major  change  in  exist- 
ing law.  a  very,  very  dramatic  under- 
mining of  the  balance  between  labor 
and  management  and  totally  contrary 
to  all  that  we  have  done  in  other  areas 
with  respect  to  collective  bargaining. 

Another  fundamental  difference  be 
tween  the  Mazzoli  legislation  and 
what  the  Miller  legislation  proposes  is 
the  Mazzoli  legislation's  proposal  that 
growers  need  only  accept  U.S.  workers 
until  the  H-2  worker  departs  for  work. 
Under  present  law.  growers  must 
accept  qualified  U.S.  workers  who  seek 
employment  until  50  percent  of  the 
contract  period  elapses.  The  recruit- 
ment  periods  and  the  obligations  of 


the  grower  to  recruit  domestic  workers 
are  changed  dramatically  by  the  Maz- 
zoli legislation  from  existing  law.  No 
minimum  recruitment  period  is  re 
quired  whatsoever  by  the  grower 
before  he  can  immediately  press  the 
button  to  bring  in  the  H-2  workers. 

Current  law  limits  visa  periods  to  a 
maximum  of  11  months  for  H-2  work- 
ers with  6  months  being  the  average 
term. 

The  Mazzoli  legislation  before  us 
now  totally  eliminates  any  .statutory 
limit  and  grants  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  full  discretion  to  determine  the 
length  of  the  workers  stays. 

I  could  go  on.  and  on.  and  on.  All  I 
suggest  is  that  in  a  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  displacement  of 
American  jobs  through  the  use  of  em- 
ployer sanctions  and  a  bill  that  pro- 
vides a  legalization  program  which  as- 
sumes that  the  undocumented  workers 
who  are  here  now  and  who  have  estab- 
lished the  continuing-residence  re- 
quirement of  that  program  will  be  con- 
tinuing to  work  in  this  country,  there 
is  no  need  and  in  fact  it  is  totally  con- 
tradictory and  hypocritical  to  now 
expand  tremendously  and  weaken  the 
protections  for  imported  foreign  work 
ers. 

I  would  ask  for  an  aye  vote  on  this 
amendment 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Well.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
ob,servation  and  I.  too.  urge  that  the 
Miller  amendment  be  adopted. 

In  addition,  does  not  the  amendment 
provide  an  important  preference  for 
domestic  workers  that  is  retained  in 
the  law  rather  than  in  the  present  bill 
.so  that  there  must  be  a  nationwide 
test  of  availability  before  labor  certifi- 
cation for  foreign  workers  can  be 
i.ssued? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
BermanI  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Berman  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  correct.  That  is  one  of 
the  major  improvements  in  this 
amendment  over  the  bill  before  us. 
Present  law  has  that  requirement. 
This  amendment  has  that  require- 
ment, but  the  bill  before  us  does  not. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  And 
lastly,  does  this  amendment  also  not 
create  a  new  important  requirement 
that  prior  to  any  employer  certifica- 
tion the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  certi- 
fy that  labor  standards  which  are  pro- 
vided by  this  amendment  have  been 
compiled  with^ 

Mr.  BERMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  And 
that  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  That  is  not  in  the  ex- 
isting bill  before  us. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  I  again 
remind  the  body  this  is  the  last 
chance.  There  is  no  further  amend- 
ment coming  along  that  gives  us  a 
chance  to  improve  the  defects  in  the 
present  bill.  I  strongly  urge  an  "aye" 
vote. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Let  me  suggest  to  all  who  have  been 
observing  who,  like  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  happen  not  to  come 
from  States  in  which  we  have  H-2 
workers,  they  must  be  very  much  be- 
fuddled and  completely  bedazzled  by 
all  of  the  data  and  information  and 
the  request  periods  and  the  certifica- 
tion periods.  If  any  of  my  colleagues 
were  insomniacs  I  am  sure  you  are  no 
longer  an  insomniac,  you  have  long 
since  been  put  to  sleep. 

Let  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
endeavor  to  explain  as  simply  as  the 
gentleman  can  where  we  are  right  now 
and  why  the  gentleman  hopes  the  vote 
would  be  'no"  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  friend  from  California. 

When  your  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary was  tasked  with  the  immigration 
reform,  it  was  faced  with  this  dilem- 
ma. When  employer  sanctions  are  im- 
posed and  the  supply  of  undocument- 
ed labor  is  curtailed,  then  what  hap- 
pens to  the  growers  of  this  great  land, 
the  growers  who  provide  the  food  and 
fiber  for  us  and  for  the  world? 

Well,  unfortunately,  many  of  the 
growers  have  become  dependent  upon 
stores  of  undocumented  labor.  So  if 
employer  sanctions  work,  the  supply 
of  labor  ends  and  we  have  no  food  and 
fiber.  Well,  of  course,  your  Judiciary 
Committee  said  that  is  untenable,  that 
cannot  be. 

So  we  say  you  have  to  do  something. 
You  must  supplement,  supplant, 
supply  an  alternative  source  of  labor. 
What  do  we  do?  We  could  have  done  a 
guest  worker  program  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  the  old  Bracero  Program. 
We  could  have  said  anybody  is  wel- 
come, let  everybody  come  in  and  so 
forth. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Bracero  Pro- 
gram was  much  abused  and  it  deserved 
the  vilification  and  the  eventual 
demise  that  it  received  20  years  ago. 

Or  your  committee  could  have  and 
was  urged  to  take  a  very  restrictive 
view,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the 
amendment  of  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia, which  would  make  the  existing 
labor  laws,  which  do  provide  under  the 
H-2  program  for  the  entry  of  some 
documented  foreign  labor,  less  work- 


able, make  it  full  of  paperwork,  red 
tape,  a  lot  of  ins  and  outs.  We  say  that 
is  not  right  either  because  growers  and 
agricultural  interests  do  need  workers. 

Let  me  just  try  to  set  the  stage. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as 
we  always  do,  try  to  do  around  here, 
tried  to  groove,  down  the  middle  be- 
tween the  very  loose  approach  urged 
on  us  by  some  agricultural  organiza- 
tions, which  would  have  been  perhaps 
tantamount  to  a  bracero  program,  un- 
controlled and  unfair  to  the  worker 
and  the  other  side  urged  upon  us  by 
some  agricultural  labor  groups  which 
would  have  been  so  restrictive  as  to  be 
really  not  usable. 

So  your  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
fashioned  a  middle-of-the-road  ap- 
proach which  is  in  the  bill  today. 

Now,  interestingly  enough,  today  the 
first  vote  we  had  was  on  the  Erlenborn 
amendment,  from  my  distinguished 
and  good  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Er- 
lenborn]. Interestingly  enough,  the 
first  vote  was  peculiar  in  that  it  cast 
your  committee's  position  as  the  loose 
or  more  flexible  position,  as  more  or 
less  the  agricultural  position,  because 
Mr.  Erlenborn  in  his  amendment 
struck  one  part  of  our  amendment,  the 
transitional  program,  which  helps 
growers  move  from  an  unnecessary 
and  perhaps  wrongful  reliance  upon 
undocumented  labor  to  the  new 
system  in  which  you  will  have  docu- 
mented labor  or  U.S.  citizens.  This 
gives  the  growers  a  chance  to  make  a 
smooth  transition. 

Because  Mr.  Erlenborn's  amend- 
ment struck  the  transition  program 
his  amendment  became  cast  as  the 
middle  ground  between  our  bill,  which 
has  a  transition  and  therefore  is  sort 
of  an  agricultural  amendment,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]  which  is  more 
restrictive,  the  ogiicultural-labor 
amendment. 

Now  as  the  House  knows  and  as  the 
viewers  know  the  House  has  defeated 
the  Erlenborn  amendment.  So  where 
are  we  right  now?  Your  committee  po- 
sition is  once  again  the  middle  ground 
position.  It  is  once  again  the  same 
proper,  normal  and  usable  and  work- 
able system,  grooving  right  down  the 
middle.  We  have  taken  the  postion 
that  growers  and  agricultural  interests 
do  need  a  supply  of  labor  and  they  will 
need  a  transition  program  to  carry 
them  f  rotn  today  to  tomorrow. 
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That  13  in  the  committee  position.  It 
happens  also  to  be  in  my  friend's 
amendment,  but  it  is  in  the  committee 
position. 

The  committee  position,  I  might  say, 
is  better  than  the  gentleman's  position 
for  perhaps  a  couple  of  other  reasons, 
which  I  Will  try  very  briefly  to  talk  to 
my  friends  about,  because,  like  I  say, 
next  to  a  good  set  of  sleeping  pills,  this 
is  the  most  soporific  matter  that  we 


can  probably  get  into  in  this  entire 
debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoli] has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  hate  to  take  this 
time,  and  I  will  try  not  to  turn  the 
viewers  and  the  people  off.  But  essen- 
tially speaking,  the  middle  ground  po- 
sition of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, the  position  that  I  fervently  hope 
the  House  supports,  says  that  the  final 
approval  of  H-2  regulations  that  set 
the  numbers  of  people  who  can  come 
in  is  done  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  gentleman  from'  California 
would  have  that  decision  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Another  thing  that  distinguishes  our 
position  from  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  that  in  the 
House  committee  position  we  consult 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  current  law  and,  for 
the  most  part,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, excludes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture from  decisions  which,  after  all, 
involve  agriculture. 

So  our  bill  puts  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture into  the  picture,  where  the 
Secretary  really  should  be. 

In  Kentucky  where  I  grew  up,  in  the 
city  with  asphalt  and  concrete  around, 
I  have  no  idea  of  growing  seasons,  but, 
in  any  event,  I  am  told  that  the  farm- 
ers and  growers  need  more  time  before 
harvest,  more  flexibility  to  accommo- 
date changing  climatic  conditions, 
changing  harvest  patterns,  before  as- 
sessing their  labor  needs.  So  what  we 
have  done  in  our  bill  is  to  give  the 
grower  50  days  before  the  time  of  har- 
vest, which  gives  the  growers  a  little 
better  opportunity,  it  gives  them  a 
little  more  flexibility. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  gives 
80  days,  which  puts  the  growers  in  a 
little  bit  less  advantageous  position 
about  estimating  the  actual  harvest 
and  the  need  for  their  workers  and  a 
determination  of  how  many  workers 
are  needed. 

Those  are  two  or  three  things  which 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  hopes 
the  people  in  the  House  who  are  not, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is 
not,  expert  in  the  field  realize.  First, 
on  this  issue  your  House  committee 
position  is  the  moderate  workable  po- 
sition. The  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  less  workable,  a 
little  more  inflexible,  a  little  more 
rigid. 

Finally,  I  would  tell  my  friends,  who. 
like  myself,  have  been  bedazzled  and 
certainly  confused  by  this  debate,  that 
your  committee  went  through  this, 
your  committee  took  the  heat  from 
one  side  and  the  other  for  4  years,  and 
came  up  with  this  formula.  I  hope  the 
House  will  support  the  committee. 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  confirm  the  many  months 
that  we  spent  together  in  hearings  and 
meetings  and  in  making  compromises 
in  which  neither  labor  nor  agriculture 
was  given  everything  they  wanted  as 
we  fashioned  this  part  of  the  bill. 

Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  introduces  great  rigidity 
into  a  program  that  has  operated 
quite  well  under  two  different  admin- 
istrations. Democrat  and  Republican, 
and  is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  by  placing 
so  many  specific  provisions  in  the  stat- 
ute that  this  amendment  would  pre- 
clude any  flexibility  at  the  very  time 
we  are  trying  to  get  American  agricul- 
ture to  shift  away  from  illegal  workers 
to  legal  workers  and  to  American 
workers? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Certainly,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  very  correct  state- 
ment. The  committee's  position  may 
not  be  perfect,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  brings  much  more 
knowledge  to  bear  on  the  subject  than 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  does, 
but  I  do  believe  our  committee  bill, 
based  on  the  4  years  of  work,  does  rep- 
resent a  more  workable  position. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  has  constantly  por- 
trayed this  amendment  as  the  one 
with  more  paperwork  redtape. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  growers 
who  have  made  application  under  this 
program  have  in  fact  been  granted  the 
employees  necessary.  And  to  suggest 
that  somehow  the  committee  bill  is 
vastly  superior  because  the  application 
can  be  made  within  50  days,  all  of  the 
testimony  on  this  floor  has  been  that 
it  is  a  2-  or  3-day  period  of  time  when 
the  decision  has  to  be  made.  So  50 
days  over  80  days  has  no  significant 
bearing  on  the  problems  that  have 
been  raised.  And  that  is  exactly  why 
we  drafted  the  commission  to  address 
those  problems  as  this  program  ex- 
pands into  other  agricultural  areas. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  since  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  asked 
the  gentleman  to  characterize  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  that  we  seek  to  protect  is  ex- 
isting law  that  has  grown  up  over  the 
years  through  regulations,  with  grow- 
ers and  workers  and  others  comment- 
ing and  going  through  the  administra- 
tive law  proceedings.  And  this  is  the 
body  of  law  that  has  been  arrived  at 
because  of  the  terrible  injustices  on 
both  sides. 
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The  question  is  whether  or  not  that 
is  going  to  be  preserved.  Neither  the 
Morrison  amendment  nor  Ihe  commit 
tee  bill  preserves  that  body  of  law  It 
preserves  something  like  that  body  of 
law.  something  similar  to  it.  but  not 
that  body  of  law  that  is  central  to  the 
justice  of  these  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz 
zoLi)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Let  me  salute  my 
friend  from  California,  who  wages  a 
very  important  fight  on  behalf  of  agri- 
cultural labor.  I  think  if  the  gentle- 
man were  not  in  this  Congress,  the  sit- 
uation for  migrant  workers.  a.s  well  a.s 
for  the  undocumented,  would  be  much 
worse,  and  I  .salute  the  gentleman.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  would 
ever  be  invited  to  the  gentleman.s  ver 
dant  State.  I  would  like  to  come  with 
the  gentleman  and  see  the  people  in 
the  area  he  represents.  I  salute  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington,  I 
just  want  to  assure  the  Members  that 
in  most  areas  of  agriculture  the  H  2 
program  does  not  work,  has  never 
worked,  that  we  see  the  committee 
compromise  that  is  in  front  of  us  as 
perhaps  being  tolerable.  It  is  an  im 
provement.  It  certainly  is  not  what  we 
would  choose.  The  Miller  amendment 
in  front  of  us  now  is  unworkable,  from 
my  point  of  view,  and  I  urge  the  Mem 
bers  to  vote  no  on  the  Miller  amend 
ment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr.]  for  purposes  of  discussing  this 
amendment  that  we  are  about  to  dis 
cuss.  I  feel  that  there  have  been  a  lot 
of  Members  who  have  not  adequately 
read  this  amendment  and  need  some 
further  explanation. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  would  like 
to  just  request  that  the  Members  in 
their  offices  who  are  getting  ready  to 
come  over  here  to  vole  on  this  amend 
ment  go  to  page  231  and  page  232  and 
read  this  amendment. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  address  one  ad- 
ditional question  to  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  if  he  is  here. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 


this  amendment  end  at  quarter  to  3,  in 
10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Addressing 
my  inquiry  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment, we  have  already  discussed  what 
problems  I  have  on  a  preceding  page. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it.  on  page  232, 
it  says,  on  line  15: 

If  thf  employer  a-ssert.s  Uiat  any  eligible 
individuals  who  have  be»>n  referred  are  nol 
qualified  or  available,  thf  burden  of  proof  l.s 
on  the  fmployiT  to  cstabli.sh  that  the  indi 
vidual.s  ri-ft-rrcd  arc  not  actually  available  or 
art"  not  qualified  becau.sc  of  employment  ri'- 
latfd  rea-son.s  a.s  .shown  by  their  job  ptT- 
formance 

-My  question  is  this:  If  the  a.s.socia- 
tion  furnishes  men  to  these  farmers  to 
work  and  the  farmers  say.  We  don't 
think  these  people  are  qualified  to  do 
this  type  of  work."  as  I  read  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  that  farmer  or  entity  to 
prove  that  the  person  is  nol  able  to 
work. 

First,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this: 
Who  does  the  farmer  have  to  contact 
to  show  that  this  person  is  or  is  not 
qualified  to  work'.' 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  is  the 
same  policy  that  is  embodied  in  the 
committee  language,  and  it  goes  back 
to  the  previous  conversation  the  gen- 
tleman had,  you  have  to  determine 
who  is  the  employer  at  that  point.  And 
if  the  employer  for  the  purposes  of 
the  guest  worker  is  the  association, 
the  association  must  meet  that  test.  If 
the  employer  is  In  fact  the  farmer  at 
that  point,  that  employer— grower  is  a 
better  word  than  farmer -the  grower 
in  that  case  would  have  to  meet  that 
test. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  If  the 
farmer  says  that  this  person  is  not 
qualified  and  the  association  is  the  one 
who  is  paying  the  labor,  can  the  as.so- 
ciation  compel  the  farmer  to  take  that 
person  to  work  it  the  farmer  says  that 
that  person  is  not  qualified  to  do  the 
work'' 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California,  I  would 
assume  that  the  farmer  would  have 
that  right,  and  I  would  assume  that 
the  association  is  familiar  enough  with 
their  industry  to  make  those  determi- 
nations. 

But  what  we  are  trying  to  prevent  is 
what  has  historically  happened  in  the 
past,  where  domestic  workers,  Ameri- 
can citizens,  have  been  rejected  be- 
cause there  is  a  whole  list  of  reasons 
why  people  would  perfer  to  have 
either  illegals  or  H-2  workers,  and 
they  have  been  rejected  out  of  hand.  I 
have  personally  investigated  those  sit- 
uations, and  in  fact  the  existence  of 
black  lists  have  been  found  by  our 
committee,  where  people  who  were 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  work  at  that 


moment,  who  had  a  history  of  being 
able  to  to  that  particular  job.  were  re- 
jected right  out  of  hand.  So  that  is  the 
question  we  are  going  to.  That  is  part 
of  the  process  you  have  got  to  go  to  to 
protect  the  jobs  of  the  American  work- 
ers. The  committee  has  recognized 
that,  and  we  have  recognized  that. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  That  is  not 
the  question  I  am  asking  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  talking  about  when  the  as- 
sociation has  sent  people  to  the  farm- 
ers to  work. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  There  is 
nothing  here  that  mandates  the 
farmer  to  take  any  worker  that  cannot 
meet  the  demands  of  that  farmer. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Well,  why  is 
that  burden  of  proof 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
an  arrangement  between  the  farmer 
and  that  association. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Why  is  the 
burden  of  proof  put  on  the  farmer  if 
he  is  not  required  to  take  the  worker? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  is  on 
the  employer,  which  goes  back  to  your 
previous  discussion. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Well,  the 
farmer  is  the  same  as  the  employer  in 
this  instance  that  I  am  talking. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No,  it  is 
not.  We  just  e.stablished  that  20  min- 
utes ago  with  the  gentleman  that  they 
are  not  the  same.  You  have  to  meet 
the  test. 

n  1440 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Well,  you 
have  got  over  here  on  page  231  that 
the  filing  of  such  a  petition  does  not 
relieve  the  member  or  user,  I  am  as- 
suming the  member  or  user  would  be  a 
farmer. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Depends 
on  the  next  paragraph. 

Mr.  SAM  B..HALL.  JR.  The  next 
paragraph  makes  no  mention  of  any- 
thing other  than  a  member  or  user.  I 
am  assuming  that  an  association,  fur- 
nishes labor  to  farmers  or  members 
who  are  users.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr,  SAM  B,  HALL,  JR.  Why  would 
the  burden  of  proof  be  placed  on  that 
farmer  or  user  to  prove  to  somebody 
that  he  does  not  want  these  people  if 
you  cannot  make  him  take  it  in  the 
last  sequence? 

Mr,  MILLER  of  California.  You  read 
it  one  way,  and  I  read  it  another  way. 
and  I  believe  you  are  reading  it  incor- 
rectly, I  have  asked  the  question  now 
five  different  times, 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Well  you 
have  not  given  the  answer  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  given. 

I  suggest  that  this  amendment  be 
voted  down;  it  is  a  bad  amendment  any 
way  you  cut  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  at  this 
time  will  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller]  for  2V2 
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minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzou]  for  2'/i  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller], 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  as  we  come  to  the 
end  of  this  debate,  the  issue  is  the 
same  as  it  was  when  we  started  out: 
Either  this  Congress  is  going  to  go  on 
record  \jo  preserve  a  body  of  law  that 
has  evolved  over  a  20-year  period  of 
history  to  protect  guestworkers.  to 
protect  foreign  workers  who  come  to 
our  shores  to  carry  economic  tasks 
that  Americans  say  they  will  not  do  or 
somebody  suggests  that  they  will  not 
do,  and  we  are  going  to  give  these 
people  the  dignity  and  the  rights  that 
we  would  expect  for  our  own  constitu- 
ents and  our  own  citizens.  Either  we 
are  going  to  learn  from  the  history  of 
this  program,  and  we  are  going  to 
reject  the  direction  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  taken:  we  are  going  to 
reject  the  direction  that  the  Panetta- 
Morrison  amendment  goes,  which 
starts  out  by  using  the  same  determi- 
nation to  bring  those  people  to  this 
country  as  the  Bracero  Program  did  in 
the  fifties. 

Now  that  was  a  sorry  history  of  this 
country,  and  my  amendment  is  work- 
able, it  is  flexible,  it  tolerates  the 
changes  in  the  marketplace,  it  works 
for  those  farmers  that  now  use  it.  it 
does  not  work  for  those  who  have 
never  used  it  because  they  have 
wanted  to  use  illegal  aliens. 

So  the  question  is  simply  this:  As  we 
provide  an  H-^2  program,  are  we  going 
to  provide  a  program  of  justice  or  are 
we  going  to  rewrite  a  new  chapter  in 
this  country  and  a  history  of  sorrow,  a 
history  of  shame,  and  I  defy  anyone  to 
go  out  into  that  community  and  look 
at  the  conditions  today,  remember  the 
conditions  of  the  past,  and  ask  your- 
self whether  you  think  the  Judiciary 
Committee  bill  or  the  Panetta-Morri- 
son  bill  that  is  about  to  be  discussed,  is 
equal  to  the  task  that  need  be  done.  I 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  not. 

I  have  investigated  these  communi- 
ties, I  have  talked  to  these  workers, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  I  have  lived 
with  them,  I  used  to  pick  crops  with 
them,  and  I  shared  that  misery.  I  am 
telling  you  that  this  community, 
absent  this  body  of  law,  will  exploit 
them  this  year,  next  year  and  the  fol- 
lowing year.  So  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  simple  social  justice. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
AFL-CIO.  the  Catholic  Conference, 
the  people  who  have  gone  out  and  in- 
vestigated this  program.  I  think  it  is 
very  clear  from  those  who  have  had 
hands-oQ  experience  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  these  individuals,  this  amend- 
ment is  crucial. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  have  happened  in  this  bill, 
but  this  is  the  one  where  we  get  down 
to  the  human  impact  of  these  unfortu- 


nate people  that  have  no  other  rights 
than  the  rights  you  are  about  to  give 
them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli] 
for  2'/2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Let  me  salute  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  is  one  of  the  real 
ardent  and  articulate  voices  on  behalf 
of  people  who  cannot  raise  their  voices 
for  their  own  best  interests. 

The  gentleman  stands  in  Congress 
always  working  to  try  to  protect  the 
people  and  I  congratulate  him.  I  think 
that  kind  of  a  voice  is  one  we  have  to 
listen  to. 

Let  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
once  again  try  to  set  the  stage.  The 
gentleman  from  California's  most 
ardent  and  most  important  comments 
were  not  directed  against  the  commit- 
tee bill,  of  course,  but  directed  against 
the  Panetta  amendment  which  comes 
up  later.  So  to  that  extent,  who 
knows?  We  may  wind  up  in  agreement 
on  some  aspects  of  that,  but  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  directed  to  a 
guestworker  program  which  is  not  in 
the  committee  bill.  What  the  gentle- 
man was  saying.  I  think  basically,  is 
that  he  does  not  believe  our  commit- 
tee bill  is  sufficient.  For  those  who 
were  listening  or  watching  a  moment 
ago.  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
said  that  your  Judiciary  Committee 
was  tasked  with  the  responsibility  of 
developing  immigration  reform 
through  employer  sanctions.  If  this 
reform  works,  and  we  think  it  will,  it 
will  curtail  the  flow  of  undocumented 
labor.  Then  do  we  leave  agricultural 
growers  hanging  on  a  thread?  Do  we 
let  the  food  and  fiber  on  this  Nation 
go  unharvested?  Obviously  not. 

What  do  w-e  do?  We  do  not  want  to 
go  to  a  guestworker  program;  we  do 
not  want  to  return  to  bracero  days. 
Those  were  discredited  and  deservedly 
so.  What  does  your  committee  do?  It 
tries  to  go  right  down  the  line  between 
the  complaints  and  requests  of  agricul- 
tural labor  interests  and  the  com- 
plaints and  requests  of  agricultural 
labor,  trying  to  go  right  down  the 
middle,  as  best  we  can,  to  let  every- 
body be  in  the  bill  and  yet  let  nobody 
control  the  bill.  That,  I  tell  the  ladies 
and  gentleman  of  the  House,  is  where 
we  are  today.  Your  committee  bill  is 
right  down  the  center  with  a  program 
that  is  workable,  that  is  fair,  humane, 
and  that  protects  the  very  people  that 
my  friend  from  California  wants  so 
much  to  protect. 

I  urge  you.  even  though  you  may  not 
have  not  been  able  to  follow  the  nu- 
ances. I  know  I  have  not,  in  every  little 
detail  and  subtlety  of  the  differences 
between  the  programs,  just  remember 
one  thing:  Your  committee  studied  for 


4  long  years;  it  has  produced  a  product 
which  we  think  is  workable  and  we 
urge  your  support  of  the  committee 
position. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FISH.  This  gentleman  supports 
the  committee  and  a  "no  "  vote  is  the 
right  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No,  41  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  164,  noes 
256,  not  voting  13,  as  follows; 

[Roll  No,  240] 


AYES-164 

Ackerman 

Glickman 

Orliz 

Addabbo 

Gonzalez 

Ottinger 

Akaka 

Gray 

Owens 

Andrrson 

Green 

Patterson 

Annunzio 

Gregg 

Pea.se 

Applegate 

Guarini 

Pepper 

Barne,s 

Hall  (INI 

Perkin.s 

Bfilenson 

Hance 

Price 

Bcnncit 

Hawkins 

Rahall 

Berman 

Hayes 

Rangel 

Boggs 

Herlel 

Ratchford 

Bo  land 

Howard 

Reid 

Boner 

Hoyer 

Richardson 

Bonier 

Hubbard 

Rinaldo 

Borski 

Jacobs 

Rodino 

Boxer 

Kaptur 

Roe 

Britl 

Kastenmeier 

Roslenkowski 

Brown  iCAi 

Kazen 

Roybal 

Bryant 

Kennelly 

RUS.SO 

Burlon  (CAl 

Kildee 

Sabo 

Carper 

Kleczka 

Savage 

Clay 

Kogovsek 

Scheuer 

Coleman  (TX) 

Koller 

Schneider 

Collins 

Ko.stmayer 

Schroeder 

Conte 

LaFalce 

Schumer 

Conyers 

Lantos 

Seil)erling 

Coyne 

Lehman  (FLi 

Shannon 

Crockett 

Leiand 

Sikorski 

D'Amour.s 

Levin 

Simon 

Daub 

Levine 

Slattery 

de  la  Garza 

Lipinski 

Smith  (PL) 

Dellurns 

Long  (MD» 

Solar?. 

Dingell 

Low  ry  ( WA  > 

Stark 

Di,xon 

Luken 

Stokes 

Donnelly 

Lundine 

St adds 

Downey 

Markey 

Swift 

Dwyer 

Martinez 

Torres 

Dymally 

Malsui 

Torricelli 

Dvson 

Mavroules 

Touns 

Early 

McCloskey 

Udall 

Eckart 

McDade 

Vandergritf 

Edgar 

Mikulski 

Vento 

Edwards  (CA) 

Miller  (CA) 

Walgren 

Evans (ILj 

Mineta 

Waxman 

Fascell 

Minish 

Weiss 

Plorio 

Mitchell 

Wheat 

Foglietta 

Moakley 

Williams  (MT 

Ford  (Mil 

Mollohan 

Wilson 

Ford(TN) 

Moody 

Wirth 

Prank 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wise 

Frost 

Mrazek 

Wolpe 

Garcia 

Murphy 

Yales 

Gaydos 

Murtha 

Yatron 

Gejdenson 

Nowak 

Young  (MO) 

Gephardt 

Obey 
NOES-256 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NO 
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Andrews  iTXi 

Hall  1  OH  1 

Packard 

Anthony 

Hall.  Ralph 

Panetia 

Archer 

Hall.  Sam 

Pashayan 

Aspin 

Hamilton 

Pal  man 

AuCoin 

Hammerschmidt 

Paul 

Badham 

Hansen  i  UT ) 

Penny 

Barnard 

Harkin 

Petri 

Bartlett 

Han  net  t 

Picklr 

Bateman 

Hatcher 

Porter 

Bedell 

Hefner 

Pritchard 

Bereuter 

Heftel 

Pursell 

Bethunr 

Hightower 

Quillen 

Bevill 

Hiler 

Ray 

BilirakU 

Hillis 

Regula 

Bliley 

Holt 

Ridge 

Boehlert 

Hopkins 

Rilter 

Bonker 

Horton 

Roberts 

Bosco 

Huckaby 

Robinson 

Boucher 

Hughes 

Roemer 

BroolLS 

Hunter 

Rogers 

Broomdeld 

Hutto 

Ro.se 

Brown  (CO) 

Hyde 

Roth 

Broyhill 

Ireland 

Roukema 

Burton  iIN> 

Jenkins 

Rowland 

Byron 

Johnson 

Rudd 

CamptJell 

Jones  <  NC ' 

Sawyer 

Carney 

Jones  lOKi 

Schaefer 

Carr 

Jones  iTN' 

S<-hulze 

Chandler 

Kasich 

Sharp 

Chappell 

Kemp 

Shaw 

Chappie 

Kindness 

Shelby 

Cheney 

Kramer 

Shumway 

Clarke 

Lagomarsino 

Shuster 

dinger 

Latia 

Siljander 

Coal* 

Leach 

SisiskN 

Coelho 

Leath 

Skeen 

Coleman  i  MO 

Lehman  iCAi 

Skelton 

Conable 

Lent 

Smith  1  lAi 

Cooper 

U'Mtas 

Smith  'NE' 

Corcoran 

Lewis  iCA' 

Smith  (NJ> 

Coughlin 

Lewis  1  FLi 

Smith.  Denny 

CraiK 

Livingston 

Smith.  Robert 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lloyd 

Snow  f 

Crane.  Philip 

Loeffler 

Snvder 

Daniel 

Ixjng  1  LA ' 

Solomon 

Dannemeyer 

Lolt 

Spence 

Darden 

Low  pry  iCAi 

Sprat! 

Daschle 

Lujan 

St  Oirmain 

Davis 

Lungren 

Staggers 

Derrick 

Mack 

Sti-nholm 

DeWine 

MacKay 

St  rat  ton 

Dickinson 

Madigan 

Slump 

Dicks 

Marlener 

Sundquist 

Dorgan 

Marriott 

Svnar 

Dowdy 

Martin  iILi 

Tallon 

Dreier 

Martin  'Nt'i 

Tauke 

Duncan 

Martin  iNYi 

Tauzin 

Durbin 

Mazzoli 

Taylor 

Edwards  i  AL  i 

McCain 

Thomas  'CAi 

Edwards  1  OKI 

McCandless 

Thomas  •GAi 

Emerson 

McCollum 

TraxUr 

English 

McCurdy 

Valentine 

Erdreich 

McEwen 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlent»m 

McGralh 

Volkmer 

Evans  iIAi 

McHugh 

Vucanov  irh 

Fazio 

McKernan 

Walk.r 

Feighan 

McKinney 

Watkins 

Fiedler 

McNulty 

Weaver 

Fields 

Mica 

Weber 

Fish 

Michel 

Whitehurst 

Flippo 

Miller  (OHi 

Whitley 

Foley 

Molinari 

Whitlaker 

Fowler 

Montgomery 

Whitlen 

Franklin 

Moore 

Williams  1  OH  1 

Prenzel 

Moorhead 

Winn 

Fuqua 

Morrison  >  WA' 

Wolf 

Oekas 

Myers 

Won  ley 

Gibbons 

Natcher 

Wright 

Oilman 

Neal 

Wvden 

Gingrich 

Nelson 

Wylie 

Goodling 

Nichols 

Young  1  AKi 

Gore 

Nielson 

Young iFLi 

Gradison 

O  Bnen 

Zschau 

Gramm 

Olin 

Gunderson 

Oxley 

NOT  VOTING 

-13 

Bates 

Hansen  iID> 

Parris 

Btaggi 

Harrison 

Sensenbrenner 

Breaux 

Jeffords 

Slangeland 

Courier 

Oakar 

Ferraro 

Oberstar 

D  1500 

Messrs.  PRICE.  CARPER,  CONTE. 
and  LEHMAN  of  Florida  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4  2  REPORTED  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PA- 
NETTA 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
42  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  desire  to  offer 
amendment  No.  42? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
the  chairman's  designee  on  that 
amendment,  and  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  42  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  offered  by  Mr. 
Panetta:  Page  90.  after  line  2.  in.sert  the  fol- 
low'inR  new  .sf>ction  (and  insert  a  correspond- 
ing item  in  the  table  of  contenLs); 

NONIMMIGRANT  SEASONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  214.  (a>  Section  lOliaxlSi  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(311 15  >),  as  amended  by  .sections  204(bi 
and  211(ai(2)  of  this  Act,  is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  or  '  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (N).  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (Oi  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■;  or",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

I  Pi  an  alien  having  a  residence  in  a  for- 
eign country  which  he  has  no  intention  of 
abandoning  who  is  coming  to  the  United 
Stales  for  a  period  of  not  longer  than  11 
con.secutive  months  to  peform  .services  or 
labor  in  .seasonal  agricultural  employment 
(as  defined  in  section  3(3 1  of  the  Migrant 
and  Sea.sonal  Agricultural  Worker  Protec- 
tion Act)  in  the  production  of  perishable 
commodities  (as  defined  in  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture). '. 

(b)  Section  214  (8  U.S.C.  1184).  as  amend- 
ed by  section  211(b)  of  this  Act.  is  further 
amended  — 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (a> 

(A)  by  striking  out  or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  '2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ".  or",  and 

iC)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(3)  under  section  lOKaii  15)(P)  during 
the  five-year  period  beginning  on  the  most 
recent  date  (if  any)  on  which  the  alien  vio- 
lated (as  determined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral) a  term  or  condition  of  a  previous  ad- 
mi.ssjon  as  such  a  nonimmigrant  or  who 
enters  the  United  States  unlawfully  after 
the  date  the  program  under  subsection  (f) 
first  takes  effect.";  and 

'2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)(l)tA)  The  Attorney  General,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  by  regula- 
tion establish  a  program  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  program)  for 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  non- 
immigrants        described  in         section 


lOKaxlSXP).  The  program  shall  include 
the  imposition  of  monthly  and  annual  nu- 
merical limitations,  established  under  para- 
graph (2)(B).  on  the  issuance  of  nonimmi- 
grant visas  for  such  nonimmigrants  by  agri- 
cultural employment  region.  These  visas 
shall  be  made  available  subject  to  such  limi- 
tations to  aliens  described  in  section 
101(a)(15)(P)  in  accordance  with  the  prefer- 
ence system  established  under  paragraph 
(2MC). 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)— 

(i)  aliens  shall  not  be  required  to  obtain 
any  petition  from  any  prospective  employer 
within  the  United  States  in  order  to  obtain 
a  nonimmigrant  visa  under  the  program, 
and 

"(ii)  such  a  nonimmigrant  visa  shall  not 
limit  the  geographical  area  (other  than  by 
regions  established  under  subparagraph  (C) 
within  which  an  alien  may  be  employed  or 
limit  the  type  of  agricultural  employment, 
within  the  production  of  perishable  com- 
modities, the  alien  may  perform. 

■(C)  For  purposes  of  administering  the 
program,  the  Attorney  General  shall  desig- 
nate not  more  than  ten  agricultural  employ- 
ment regions  within  the  United  States. 

"(2)(A)  Each  person  who  employs  individ- 
uals to  perform  agricultural  employment 
( including  an  association  of  such  persons 
and  a  person  who  contracts  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  employment)  in  the  production 
of  perishable  commodities  may  submit  to 
the  Attorney  General,  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Attorney  General  speci- 
fies, an  application  specifying,  for  each 
month  concerned  and  for  the  agricultural 
employment  region  in  which  the  person  is 
located,  (i)  the  total  number  and  qualifica- 
tions of  agricultural  workers  required  in  the 
production  of  perishable  commodities  in 
each  month  and  (ii)  the  type  of  agricultural 
work  required  to  be  performed  by  these 
workers.  The  person  may  also  include  a 
statement  indicating  a  preference  as  to 
country  of  nationality  of  aliens  (or  names  of 
particular  aliens)  desired  to  perform  labor 
in  any  such  month. 

"(B)(i)  Based  upon  such  petitions,  taking 
into  consideration  the  historical  employ- 
ment needs  of  agricultural  employers  and 
the  availability  of  domestic  agricultural 
labor,  and  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Attorney  General  shall  establish 
a  numerical  limitation,  by  month  and  by  ag- 
ricultural employment  region,  on  the  issu- 
ance of  nonimmigrant  visas  to  aliens  de- 
.scribed  in  section  101(a)(  15)(P). 

"(ii)  If  an  agricultural  employer  (or  asso- 
ciation or  representative  thereof)  estab- 
lishes that  extraordinary  and  unusual  cir- 
cumstances have  resulted  in  a  significant 
change  in  the  employer's  need  for  seasonal 
agricultural  workers  specified  in  the  appli- 
cation or  in  the  availability  of  domestic 
workers  who  are  able,  willing,  and  qualified 
to  perform  seasonal  agricultrual  employ- 
ment, the  employer  may  apply  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  (in  such  form  and  manner  as 
the  Attorney  General  shall  provide)  for  an 
increase  in  the  numerical  limitations  other- 
wise established  under  clause  (i)  to  accom- 
modate such  emergency  need.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  make  a  determination  on  such 
an  application  within  72  hours  of  the  date 
the  application  is  completed.  To  the  extent 
the  application  is  approved,  the  attorney 
General  shall  provide  for  an  appropriate  in- 
crease in  the  appropriate  numerical  limita- 
tion. 
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"(C)  Nonimmigrant  aliens  who  are  subject 
to  the  numerical  limitations  specified  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  allotted  nonimmigrant 
visas  as  follows: 

"(i)  Visas  shall  first  be  made  available  to 
qualified  nonimmigrants  specifically  identi- 
fied in  petitions  submitted  under  paragraph 
(2)(A). 

"(ii)  Visas  shall  next  be  made  available  to 
qualified  nonimmigrants  who  have  previous- 
ly been  employed  in  seasonal  agricultural 
employment  in  the  United  States,  providing 
priority  in  consideration  among  such  aliens 
in  the  orier  of  the  length  of  time  in  which 
they  were  so  employed. 

"(iii)  The  remaining  visas  shall  be  made 
available  to  other  qualified  nonimmigrants 
strictly  in  the  chronological  order  in  which 
they  qu£ilify.  Waiting  lists  of  applicants 
shall  be  maintained  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

A  spouse  or  child  of  such  a  nonimmigrant  is 
not  entitled  to  a  visa  or  such  status  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  whether  or  not 
accompanying  or  following  to  join  the  non- 
immigrant, but  may  t>e  provided  the  same 
status  as  such  a  nonimmigrant  if  the  spouse 
or  child  also  is  a  qualified  nonimmigrant  to 
perform  seasonal  agricultural  employment 
in  production  of  a  perishable  commodity. 

"(3)(A)(i)  The  Attorney  General  shall  ap- 
prove an  application  submitted  under  para- 
graph (2)(A)  authorizing  a  person  to  employ 
a  nonimmigrant  described  in  section 
101(a)(15){P)if- 

"(I)  the  person  is  a  producer,  and  the  non- 
immigrant is  to  be  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion, of  perishable  commodities  (as  defined 
by  the  Secretary  fo  Agriculture  under  such 
section). 

"(II)  the  application  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)(A)  and  sets 
forth  the  need  for  such  nonimmigrants, 

"(III)  the  person  has  not  employed  or  pe- 
titioned for  a  nonimmigrant  described  in 
section  101(a)(15)(H)(ii)(a)  in  the  produc- 
tion of  perishable  commodities  at  the  time 
when  an  application  on  behalf  of  the  person 
is  pending  or  approved  under  this  sul>sec- 
tion,  or  (luring  any  previous  period  during 
which  the  employer  had  an  application  ap- 
proved under  this  subsection,  and 

"(IV)  the  person  is  not  disqualified  under 
subparagraph  (C). 

"(ii)  Except  as  provided  under  subpara- 
graph (C),  a  person  who  is  determined  not 
to  be  eligible  under  clause  (i)  (other  than 
t)ecause  <»f  subclause  (IV)  thereof)  is  enti- 
tled to  an  expedited  review  of  the  determi- 
nation by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(B)  Any  person  whose  application  to 
employ  a  nonimmigrant  described  in  section 
101(a)(  15)(P)  has  t>een  approved  shall— 

"(i)  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  recruit  in 
the  area  of  intended  employment  willing 
and  qualified  domestic  agricultural  workers 
to  perform  agricultural  employment  in  the 
production  of  perishable  commodities  until 
the  date  any  nonimmigrants  under  section 
lOKaKlSKP)  admitted  to  the  United  States 
to  perform  such  employment  report  to 
work. 

"(ii)  provide  for  such  wages  and  working 
conditions  (including  conditions  respecting 
the  furnishing  of  housing)  as  do  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  workers  in  the  United  States  simi- 
larly employed, 

"(ill)  provide  (if  the  employment  is  not 
covered  by  State  workers'  compensation 
law),  at  no  cost  to  the  worker,  insurance 
covering  injury  and  disease  arising  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  the  workers"  employ- 


ment which  will  provide  benefits  at  least 
equal' to  those  provided  under  the  State 
workers'  compensation  law  for  comparable 
employment. 

"(iv)  not  employ  a  nonimmigrant  de- 
scribed in  section  101(a)(15)(P)  if  there  is  a 
strike  or  lockout  in  the  course  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute which,  under  the  regulations,  pre- 
cludes such  employment. 

"(v)  not  employ  a  nonimmigrant  described 
in  section  101(a)(15)(P)  for  services  other 
than  seasonal  agricultural  services  in  the 
production  of  perishable  commodities,  and 

"(vi)  be  jjermitted,  in  complying  under 
clause  (ii)  with  applicable  contlitions  of  em 
ployment  respecting  the  furnishing  of  hous- 
ing for  such  nonimmigrants  and  at  the  per- 
son's option,  in  lieu  of  arranging  for  suitable 
housing  accommodations,  to  substitute  pay- 
ment of  a  reasonable  housing  allowance  to 
the  provider  of  such  housing,  but  only  if 
such  housing  is  in  the  proximate  area  of 
employment. 

"(C)  If  the  Attorney  General  determines, 
after  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  an  em- 
ployer has  participated  under  the  program 
and  has  violated  a  provision  of  subpara- 
graph <B)  or  any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
the  employer  shall  be  disqualified  from 
future  eligibility  under  the  program  for  a 
period  of  not  longer  than  three  years. 

■'(D)(i)  It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  or  other 
entity  to  hire,  or  recruit  or  refer,  for  em- 
ployment in  the  United  Stales  a  nonimmi- 
grant alien  described  in  section 
101(a)(15)(P)  unless  the  person  or  entity 
has  an  application  approved  under  para- 
graph (3)  with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  the 
alien. 

"(ii)  A  person  or  entity  that  violates 
clause  (i)  shall  be  subject— 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity  which 
has  not  previously  been  determined  (after 
opportunity  for  judicial  review)  to  have  vio- 
lated such  clause,  to  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  each  alien  so  hired. 

"(ID  in  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity 
which  has  previously  been  determined 
(after  opportunity  for  judicial  review)  to 
have  violated  such  clause  in  only  one  occa- 
sion, to  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $2,000  for 
esich  alien  so  hired,  or 

"(III)  in  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity 
which  has  previously  been  determined 
(after  opportunity  for  judicial  review)  to 
have  violated  such  clause  in  more  than  one 
occasion,  to  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $3,000 
for  each  alien  so  hired. 

"(4)  An  alien  admitted  as  a  nonimmigrant 
under  the  program  is  not  eligible  for  any 
program  of  financial  assistance  under  Fed- 
eral law  (whether  through  grant,  loan,  guar- 
antee, or  otherwise)  on  the  basis  of  financial 
need,  as  such  programs  are  identified  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  consultation  with 
other  appropriate  heads  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  Government. 

"(5)(A)  FHinds  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tion (c)(5)  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses (i)  of  recruiting  domestic  workers  for 
temporary  labor  and  services  which  might 
otherwise  be  performed  by  nonimmigrants 
described  in  section  101(a)(15)(P).  and  (ii)  of 
monitoring  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  such  nonimmigrants  (and  domestic 
workers  employed  by  the  same  employers) 
are  employed  in  the  United  States. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  expand  and  establish  consulates  in 
foreign  countries  in  which  aliens  are  likely 
to  apply  for  nonimmigrant  status  under  the 
program. 

"(6)  The  Attorney  General,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 


the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress semiannually  regarding  the  program. 
Each  such  report  shall  include  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  nonimmigrant  visas  issued 
under  the  program,  an  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program,  a  description  of 
any  problems  related  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  program,  and  any  recommendations  for 
legislation  relating  to  the  program. 

"(7)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  pre- 
empt any  State  or  local  law  on  the  same 
subject. 

"(8)(A)  The  Attorney  General  shall  estab- 
lish by  regulation  a  trust  fund  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  provide  funds  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  the  program 
and  to  provide  a  monetary  incentive  for 
nonimmigrants  participating  in  the  program 
to  return  to  their  country  of  origin  upon  ex- 
piration of  their  visas  under  the  program. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  promulgate 
such  other  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  paragraph, 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  employment  of  a  non- 
immigrant described  in  section 
101(a)(15)(P)— 

"(i)  the  employer  shall  provide  for  pay- 
ment into  the  trust  fund  established  under 
this  section  of  (I)  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  excise  taxes  which  the  em- 
ployer would  pay  under  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Contributions  Act  with  respect  to  such 
employment  if  it  were  considered  employ- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  such  Act.  and  (II) 
an  amount  equivalent  to  (and  in  lieu  of)  the 
amount  of  excise  taxes  which  the  employer 
would  otherwise  pay  under  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  with  respect  to  such 
employment,  and 

"(ii)  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
wages  of  the  nonimmigrant  and  paid  into 
such  trust  fund  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  excise  taxes  that  the  employee 
would  pay  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  with  respect  to  such  em- 
ployment if  it  were  considered  employment 
for  the  purposes  of  such  Act. 

"(C)(i)  Amounts  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)(i)  paid  into  the  trust  fund  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
and  enforcing  the  program. 

"(ii)  Amounts  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)(ii)  paid  into  the  trust  fund  with  respect 
to  a  nonimmigrant  shall,  upon  application 
by  the  nonimmigrant  at  the  United  States 
consulate  nearest  the  nonimmigrant  resi- 
dence in  the  country  of  origin,  be  paid  to 
the  nonimmigrant  if  the  nonimmigrant 
demonstrates  his  or  her  compliance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program.". 

(c)  The  Attorney  General,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
shall  promulgate  all  regulations  implement- 
ing the  amendments  made  by  this  section. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
final  regulations  implementing  such  amend- 
ments shall  first  be  issued,  on  an  interim  or 
other  basis,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  negotiate  with  representa- 
tives of  the  governments  of  labor  source 
countries  to  establish  bilateral  advisory 
commissions  in  order  to  consult  with  and 
advise  the  Attorney  General  regarding— 

(1)  the  regulations  to  be  promulgated. 

(2)  the  monthly  and  annual  numerical 
limitations  to  be  established. 

(3)  the  entry,  and  preference,  and  visa  is- 
suance systems  to  be  established,  and 

(4)  problems  arising  under  the  program 
established, 
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under  section  214(f'  of  the  ImmiKration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

(exl)  The  first  sentence  of  section  204(ai 
(8  U.S.C  1154(an  is  amended  by  insert  ing 
Ijefore  the  period  the  followinK  .  except 
that  no  petition  for  a  preference  immiKrani 
under  section  203(ai(3)  or  203(a>i6i  may  b»' 
filed  respecting  an  alien  who  is  a  nonimmi 
Krant  described  in  section  101ia»  15'i  Pi 

i2)  Section  212(ai  i8  US.C  U82(ai'  us 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  i33i  and  inserting  in  heu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  al  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph 

■■(34)  Aliens  admitted  as  nonimmigranis 
under  section  lOUax  15)i  Pi  who  fail  to  be 
continuously  employed  or  acli\el>  seeking 
employment  in  agricultural  labor  or  services 
in  the  production  of  perishable  commodities 
(as  defined  for  purposes  of  section 
lOKax  15)(Pi>  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
and  customary  employment  patterns  and 
practices.  ■- 

(3)  Section  244(b)(2i(Ai  (8  US.C 
12541  b>( 2m All.  as  added  by  section  212icii2i 
of  this  Act.  IS  amended  by  striking  out  or 
(M)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  .  i  M  i.  or 
(P)- 

(4)  Section  245(cn4i  (8  U  S  C.   1255(ri(4ii. 
as  inserted  by  section  212(bi  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  out     or  lOi     and  in 
serting  in  lieu  thereof    .  (Oi.  or  i  Pi 

(5 1  Section  248i4i  '8  USC  1258i4ii.  ;ls 
added  by  section  213idi  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  inserting  or  'F'l  after 
•  I01ia)il5)(0i 

D  1510 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr  Panetta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Panetta]  is  rec 
ognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr.  Chairman.  a.s  all 
of  us  have  recogiuzed  in  the  debate  on 
this  bill,  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  emotional  and  con 
troversial  issues  to  face  the  Hou.se  per 
haps  in  the  last  4  years  There  are  le 
gitimate  problems  that  must  be  faced, 
and  we  cannot  ignore  the  responsibil 
ity  to  try  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

One  of  those  problems  is  obviously 
millions  of  illegal  workers  who  today 
are  bought  and  sold,  who  are  e.xploited 
on  all  sides,  who  live  in  fear  of  sweeps 
and  deportation,  who  are  taking  jobs 
from  domestic  workers.  No  one.  it 
seems  to  me.  can  stand  up  and  justify 
the  existing  situation.  It  is  intolerable 
and  it  must  be  dealt  with. 

That  is  the  responsibility  that  faces 
all  of  us  now  as  we  try  to  deal  with 
this  very  difficult  immigration  bill,  be- 
cause the  solution  to  that  problem  in 
volves  a  series  of  contradictions.  We 
want  to  be  fair,  but  we  want  to  be 
strong.  We  want  to  be  comprehensive, 
but  we  want  to  be  specific.  We  want  to 
be  tough,  but  we  want  to  be  compas- 
sionate. We  want  to  enact  penalties, 
but  we  want  to  avoid  discrimination. 

We  want  to  legalize,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  open  the  door. 

All  of  those  contradictions  exist 
here,  and  for  those  reasons  there  is  ob 
viously  a  great  deal  of  concern  on  all 
sides  about  whether  this  bill  will  work. 


And  we  have  all  reflected  those  con- 
cerns in  the  course  of  our  votes. 

But  despite  this,  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
to  the  authors  of  this  legislation.  It 
can  work  and  it  can  work  right,  to  re- 
strict undocumented  workers  from 
coming  into  this  country.  If  that  is  to 
happen,  if  it  is  to  work,  then  it  seems 
to  me  the  legislation  has  to  recognize 
some  basic  realities. 

One  of  those  realities  is  the  nature 
of  the  perishable  crop  industry  in  this 
country.  Those  crops  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  changing  weather  condi- 
tions. You  cannot  pin  down  at  what 
exact  moment  a  perishable  crop  is 
ready  for  harvesting.  It  must  be  picked 
within  a  short  period  of  time  at  that 
point  and  it  sometimes  can  be  only  a 
few  hours  that  a  grower  has  in  order 
to  .salvage  that  crop. 

The  .second  point  is  that  the  perish- 
able crop  industry  in  this  country  hap- 
pens to  be  a  substantial  industry.  Pro- 
duction today  is  valued  at  almost  $23 
billion  in  the  perishable  crop  area,  and 
that  area  hires  over  1  million  workers 
at  the  present  time.  It  pays  about  S4 
billion  in  wages.  It  is  an  important  in 
dustry  to  the  people  that  are  part  of  it 
and  to  the  consumers  of  America  that 
are  part  of  that  industry  as  well. 

My  Stale  of  California  is  the  single 
largest  producer  of  perishable  crops. 
Forthfive  ptTcent  of  the  Nation's 
supply  is  rai.sed  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. There  are  25.000  farms  that  are 
in\ohed  here. 

I  am  not  talking  about  huge  farms. 
Sure,  there  are  those.  But  90  percent 
of  the  farms  in  the  perishable  crop  in- 
dustry are  small  farms.  38  acres,  50 
acres.  100  acres.  200  acres,  compared 
to  the  500  and  1.000  acres  that  exist  in 
other  area.s.  These  are  basically  small 
farmers  that  are  involved  with  perish- 
able crops. 

The  third  reality  is  that  this  is  an 
area  that  is  labor  intensive.  Some 
mechanization  has  de\ eloped  for  the 
purpose  of  picking  these  crops  but. 
\ery  frankly,  it  is  basically  labor  inten 
sive.  In  order  to  pick  these  crops  you 
need  workers. 

The  fourth  reality  is  that  this  very 
diversified  industry  has  had  to  rely 
largely  on  foreign  workers  to  harvest 
the  crops.  You  may  not  like  it  and  it 
may  not  be  a  good  idea,  but  that  is  the 
reality  we  deal  with.  That  industry 
has  relied  to  a  large  extent  on  foreign 
workers  and  it  is  a  history  that  goes 
back  for  many  years  in  this  country, 
back  to  before  World  War  I. 

In  World  War  I  there  was  a  program 
that  was  initiated  for  that  purpose.  In 
World  War  II  as  well  as  the  H-2  Pro- 
gram, a  work  force  was  built  in  for  the 
perishable  crop  industry  that  began 
with  Italians,  Pilipinos,  with  Asians 
and  Mexicans  and  Hispanics  all  work- 
ing in  the  field. 

My  father,  when  he  first  came  to 
this  country,  worked  in  the  field  with 


his  brothers  because  that  was  the 
nature  of  the  jobs  that  were  required 
in  the  perishable  crop  area. 

It  has  not  been  the  kind  of  work,  un- 
fortunately, that  has  attracted  large 
numbers  of  domestic  workers.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  reasons:  wages,  the 
kind  of  work  that  is  involved  here.  It  is 
not  pleasant  work.  Believe  me.  I  have 
done  it.  It  is  not  pleasant  work.  It  is 
tough  work. 

So  for  all  those  reasons  there  is  this 
reliance  on  foreign  workers.  Even 
when  there  was  an  effort  to  shut  down 
use  of  foreign  workers  it  continued. 
When  the  Bracero  Program  was 
brought  to  a  clo.se,  did  that  stop  the 
use  of  foreign  workers?  Absolutely 
not.  We  went  into  the  massive  illegal 
immigration  problem  that  continues 
to  supply  the  workers  in  the  fields. 

Today  50  to  80  percent  of  many  of 
the  crews  are  illegal.  That  is  a  reality 
that  we  have  to  deal  with. 

Thus,  if  this  bill  works,  and  it  termi- 
nates or  substantially  reduces  the 
number  of  undocumented  workers 
who  enter  this  country,  then  those 
who  are  involved  in  the  perishable 
crop  industry  face  a  choice:  Hire  do- 
mestic workers  if  they  are  available,  if 
they  are  qualified,  if  they  are  there.  If 
not.  perhaps  hire  illegals,  undocu- 
mented workers,  or  lose  the  crop. 
Tho.se  are  the  choices  that  are  going 
to  face  farmers  in  this  area. 

The  point,  it  .seems  to  me.  Is  to  con- 
struct a  bill  that  will  not  force  that 
kind  of  choice  between  hiring  illegals 
or  losing  your  crop.  That  is  not  what 
we  should  be  about  in  developing  this 
legislation. 

The  choice  ought  to  be  this:  Hire  do- 
mestic workers  or  hire  legalized  for 
eign  workers  in  a  program  that  pro- 
vides safeguards,  that  provides  protec- 
tions, that  provides  the  kind  of  securi- 
ty that  IS  not  available  to  the  undocu- 
mented workers  who  now  work  in  the 
field. 

That,  frankly,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  that  is  now  before  the 
House.  I  believe  tht  the  authors  of  the 
bill  recognize  the  need  to  have  this 
safety  valve,  this  foreign  worker  pro- 
gram, and  indeed,  by  statute  they 
build  it  in  with  regards  to  the  H-2  Pro- 
gram. 

My  amendment  does  not  start  any- 
thing with  regard  to  use  of  a  guest 
worker  program.  The  reality  is  that 
the  bill  that  is  before  the  House  basi- 
cally adopts  by  statute  the  H-2  Pro- 
gram which  is  a  foreign  workier  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  on  page  62  states  the 
following: 

When  Americans  are  not  available,  not 
willing  or  not  qualifed  to  fill  certain  tempo- 
rary jobs,  then  this  program.  H-2.  must  op- 
erate effectively  so  that  employers  will  have 
workers. 

So  the  question  is  not  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  a  guest  worker  pro- 


gram ori  a  foreign  worker-  program. 
That  is  not  the  question  at  all.  The 
question  is  whether  that  program  is 
workable  and  adaptable  to  the  needs 
of  the  perishable  crop  industry.  That 
is  the  concern  that  we  have  with 
regard  to  the  H-2  proposal  that  is  in 
this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who 
I  have  a  great  deal  or  respect  for,  him- 
self has  admitted  that  he  is  from  the 
concrete  and  asphalt  of  Louisville,  and 
the  gentleman  in  the  other  body  who 
is  the  coBponsored  of  this  legislation 
comes  from  the  plains  of  Wyoming.  So 
the  question  is,  do  they  understand 
the  realities  that  face  the  perishable 
crop  industry. 

There  are  two  basic  problems  that 
are  not  dealt  with  here,  two  very  basic 
problems.  One  is  that  under  the  bill  as 
it  is  now  provided,  H.R.  1510,  employ- 
ers must  file  50  days  in  advance  of  the 
date  of  need.  In  the  Senate  bill  I  be- 
lieve it  is  80  days.  In  the  House  bill  it 
is  50  days  in  advance  of  need. 

You  can  only  pick  up  the  workers  on 
that  date  and  put  them  to  work  on 
that  date 
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You  cannot  pick  them  up  earlier  or 
later.  Yoy  must  pick  them  up  at  that 
time. 

Now  if  there  is  rain,  if  there  is  frost, 
if  there  is  drought,  if  there  is  heat,  if 
there  is  cold,  if  there  is  any  of  the 
weather  conditions  that  impact  on 
that  crop,  there  is  no  way  you  can  pre- 
dict when  that  crop  is  going  to  be  able 
to  be  picked.  There  is  no  way.  That  is 
the  reality  of  perishable  crops. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta] has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Panetta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  crop  ripens 
early  because  there  is  a  heat  wave  and 
the  tomatoes  come  in  early  and  the 
workers  are  not  there  because  you 
cannot  pick  them  up  earlier,  you  have 
lost  the  crop.  If  there  is  a  cold  wave 
and  the  crop  is  delayed  for  a  week  or  2 
weeks,  the  responsibility  is  to  pick  up 
the  workers  and  have  them  stay  there 
and  pay  them  and  have  them  around, 
without  having  to  work  to  pick  the 
crops,  at  a  substantial  cost  to  the  em- 
ployer and  frankly  not  very  much  help 
to  those  that  are  employed. 

My  amendment  provides  for  a  72- 
hour  expedited  process  in  emergency 
and  extraordinary  circumstances.  So 
that  when  a  farmer  is  faced  with  that 
situation,  he  can  appeal  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  workers  and  that 
appeal  must  be  acted  on  within  3  days. 

That  kind  of  flexibility  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  perishable  crop  indus- 
try and  unfortunately  not  a  part  of 
the  bill. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that. 


The  second  problem  relates  to  the 
reality  of  how  perishable  crops  ripen 
in  certain  areas.  If  you  have  tomatoes 
come  in  in  a  particular  area,  or  cher- 
ries or  apricots,  they  basically  come  in 
around  the  same  time. 

Under  the  H-2  program  what  has  to 
happen  is  if  you  have  10  growers,  10 
growers  have  to  apply,  10  growers 
have  to  get  separate  crews,  10  growers 
have  to  go  down  and  pick  up  let  us  say 
200  workers  each  and  bring  them  in. 
That  is  2,000  workers  for  one  area  be- 
cause each  grower  must  use  one  group 
of  workers  and  return  them. 

That  just  does  not  work. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Just  briefly. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  point  he  is  making,  right  now  in 
my  State  of  Arkansas,  my  district,  the 
tomato  growers  are  in  the  exact  pre- 
dicament that  you  are  talking  about, 
trying  to  quickly  harvest  because  of 
the  heat  to  make  sure  they  can  get  in 
a  crop. 

I  just  want  to  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment,  and  to 
let  him  know  it  is  a  problem  that  not 
just  exists  in  California;  it  is  a  problem 
that  exists  also  in  Arkansas.  It  is  a 
good  amendment  and  it  ought  to  be 
passed. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  know  we  are  going 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy,  but  I  would 
like  to  complete  my  statement. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  This 
goes  to  the  accuracy  of  the  point,  that 
the  same  people  w  ho  cut  cane  in  Flori- 
da also  pick  apples  in  the  part  of  the 
country  further  north. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  a  crew  is  to  be 
brought  in,  it  makes  some  sense  to 
rotate  that  crew  in  regions  where  simi- 
lar crops  are  in  fact  ripening  at  the 
same  time,  rather  than  having  10  or  20 
growers  each  go  and  get  separate  work 
crews.  It  makes  sense  and  it  applies  to 
the  realities  of  the  perishable  crop 
area. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment 
therefore  is  to  try  to  complement  the 
H-2  program  currently  in  the  bill  and 
to  try  to  make  it  adaptable  to  perish- 
able crops.  My  amendment  retains  and 
strengthens  ail  of  the  protections  that 
are  provided  for  under  the  H-2  pro- 
gram as  presented  in  the  bill. 

Domestic  workers  have  first  prefer- 
ence for  all  available  jobs  and  employ- 
ers are  required  to  recruit  domestic 
workers  and  to  hire  willing  and  quali- 
fied domestic  workers  that  may  be  re- 
cruited by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Let  me  tell  you  this,  assuming  we 
have  legalization  adopted  here  and  I 
guess  that  is  a  question  mark;  but  as- 
suming we  have  legalization  and  every- 
body stays  in  the  field,  there  will  not 
be  a  need  for  foreign  workers  to  come 


into  this  country,  because  there  will  be 
a  domestic  work  force. 

If  the  domestic  work  force  is  orga- 
nized in  this  country  and  gets  its  act 
together,  it  can  literally  prevent  any 
foreign  worker  from  coming  into  this 
country.  So  let  us  not  use  the  argu- 
ment that  we  are  opening  the  door 
here. 

The  first  preference  and  priority  is 
to  hire  domestic  work.  That  is  a  re- 
quirement. Employers  have  to  recruit. 
The  Attorney  General  has  to  establish 
that  domestic  workers  are  not  avail- 
able and  the  employer  has  to  continue 
to  recruit  for  domestic  workers  up 
until  the  day  that  those  crops  are 
picked. 

Second,  the  program  cannot  be  used 
to  break  a  strike  or  a  lockout.  I  know- 
there  has  been  some  concern  about 
that.  We  have  language  in  here  that 
makes  very  specific  that  those  workers 
cannot  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
breaking  a  strike  or  a  lockout. 

The  foreign  workers  are  free  to  join 
labor  unions  if  they  wish  within  the 
period  of  time  that  they  are  located  in 
the  country.  It  provides  for  wages  and 
working  conditions  that  do  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  workers,  so 
that  they  cannot  undercut  the  wages, 
nor  can  they  undercut  the  working 
conditions  with  cheap  labor. 

Employers  must  apply  the  same 
working  conditions  and  wages  that 
apply  to  domestic  workers.  And  labor 
law  protections  apply  to  these  work- 
ers, something  that  does  not  happen 
today  with  undocumented  workers  at 
all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta] has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Panetta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  would  apply.  The  Mi- 
grant and  Seasonal  Agricultural 
Worker  Protection  Act  would  apply. 
OSHA  would  apply,  and  the  State 
statutes  that  impact  on  farmers  would 
also  apply. 

So  we  are  applying  the  same  stand- 
ards that  we  would  apply  to  domestic 
workers  and  the  pay  would  be  equiva- 
lent in  terms  of  social  security  deduc- 
tions, unemployment  deductions,  and 
workmen's  compensation. 

If  an  employer  violated  any  of  these 
provisions  he  would  be  prevented  from 
participating  for  3  years.  And  let  me 
tell  you  that  1  year  of  failure  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  kind  of  a  program 
would  mean  total  loss  for  that  individ- 
ual. That  is  serious. 

Second,  it  would  provide  for  penal- 
ties up  to  $3,000  per  violation. 

In  addition,  workers  who  are  in- 
volved in  perishable  crops  would  be 
free  to  change  employers  within  a  lim- 
ited  area,   something   that   does   not 
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apply  to  the  H-2  program.  So  that  if 
an  employer  in  fact  does  not  treat  that 
worker  fairly,  that  worker  can  move  to 
another  employer.  That  is  not  the  case 
with  regard  to  H-2. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  the 
issue  of  foreign  workers  is  a  controver 
sial  issue,  because  I  think  it  sets  off  a 
mind  set  of  attitudes  and  feelings  that 
the  situation  is  either  all  good  or  all 
bad.  It  depends  on  our  emotions  and 
our  philosophies  and  I  think  you  will 
hear  many  of  those  arguments  pre- 
sented today. 

But  I  ask  you  to  consider  this:  The 
brutal  realities  of  the  present  system 
involve  wholesale  exploitation  of  un- 
documented workers  and  there  are  no 
protections;  there  are  no  protections 
at  all.  And  that  is  what  is  happening 
today. 

President  de  la  Madrid,  when  he 
came  before  the  Congress  said.  Give 
me  a  temporary  worker  program  with 
protections  for  human  rights  and  for 
labor  rights." 

And  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  that  is  before  this  body, 
to  try  to  adapt  the  H-2  bill  so  that  it 
responds  to  the  needs  that  I  have  de- 
scril)ed.  We  need  not  return  to  the 
abuses  of  the  past.  We  need  not  accept 
the  abuses  of  the  present. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  develop  so 
lutions  that  are  reasonable,  that  are 
workable  and  that  ultimately  are  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  consumer;  of 
the  domestic  worker;  and  most  of  all 
of  the  foreign  worker.  I  urge  you  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  think 
there  is  a  couple  of  things  that  need  to 
be  clarified  about  the  gentlemans 
amendment.  And  that  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  there  must  be  a  demonstrat- 
ed need  as  to  the  needs  for  these  work- 
ers. If  the  gentleman  is  familiar  with 
his  language,  he  will  understand  that 
the  decision  for  granting  the  applica- 
tion of  the  farmers  for  these  workers 
is  in  fact  based  upon  the  application  of 
the  farmer,  that  there  is  no  require- 
ment other  than  that  the  Attorney 
General  consider  the  availability  of 
domestic  workers. 
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But  that  decision  is  based  upon  the 
application  of  the  farmers  for  the 
numl)er  of  workers  that  the  grower 
says  that  he  needs  and  the  historical 
use  of  workers  in  that  area.  That  ends 
the  legal  requirements. 

So  if  you  said  you  needed  500  people 
who  worked  in  the  fields  last  year  and 
you  make  application  for  500  people 
this  year  that  ends  the  legal  require- 
ment after  that  determination  has 
Ijeen  made.  Correct? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  I  could  respond  to 
the  gentleman,  the  gentleman  needs 


to  read  the  amendment  and  I  am  sure 
he  has  done  so  a  few  times.  The  Attor- 
ney General,  first  of  all.  has  to  estab- 
lish a  limit  and  a  number  and  deter- 
mine the  need  for  foreign  labor. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Based 
upon  what? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  In  the  first  section 
he  has  to  make  that  determination 
based  on  the  availability  of  domestic 
agricultural  labor. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Based 
upon? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  On  the  available  do- 
mestic labor  and  that  is  something  he 
works  out  in  conjunction  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  How  do 
you  know  that? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Two,  after  the  appli- 
cations come  in  the  employer  has  the 
continuing  responsibility,  as  provided 
under  .section  B(i)  to  make  a  good 
faith  effort  to  recruit  in  the  area  of  in- 
tended employment  willing  and  quali- 
fied domestic  workers. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  After  the 
application  has  been  approved. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  There  is  a  continu- 
ing responsibility  to  recruit. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  After  the 
applications  unlike  the  current  law 
where  that  determination,  that  certifi- 
cation, must  be  made  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentleman-if 
I  may  regain  my  time— if  you  make  a 
condition,  you  make  a  condition.  The 
gentleman  would  like  to  argue  that 
whoever  is  going  to  enforce  this  condi- 
tion might  play  games  with  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
nettaI  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  and  by  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  Panetta  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  PANETTTA.  There  is  a  continu- 
ing responsibility  on  the  employer  to 
continue  to  recruit. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  H-2 
precertification  proce.ss  what  concerns 
me.  very  frankly,  is  that  once  the  cer- 
tification is  granted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  that  is  it.  That  is  it.  I 
think  you  need  to  force  recruitment 
right  up  until  the  day  when  the  indi- 
vidual is  prepared  to  get  the  workers. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  again  that  is  not 
the  case.  Under  the  current  precertifi- 
cation process  in  the  H-2  program  a 
domestic  worker.  American  worker, 
can  show  up  at  the  job  site  until  half 
of  the  crop  is  picked  and  be  entitled  to 
that  job. 

Under  the  gentleman's  case,  once 
the  crop  starts  to  be  picked  they  are 
precluded  from  consideration  for  that 
purpose. 

The  good  faith  effort  to  look  for 
those  workers  is  after  the  application 
has  been  submitted  and  approved  he 
will  engage  in  this  process.  He  already 


has  lined  up  the  work  force,  a  work 
force  that  he  has  nominated.  Under 
the  gentleman's  provisions  the  farmer 
nominates  people  by  name  who  have 
worked  for  him  previously,  if  he  can, 
and  has  brought  them  here. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  But  if  the  gentle- 
man's suspicions  about  the  intent  of 
this  were  correct,  why  is  there  any 
need  to  include  a  recruitment  condi- 
tion at  all?  Just  leave  the  condition 
out  and  say  absolutely  no  recruitment 
required. 

But  the  fact  is  we  do  have  a  condi- 
tion in  here  that  recruitment  has  to 
continue.  That  has  to  be  enforced  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Let  me 
suggest  that  that  same  requirement 
existed  in  the  previous  program  in  the 
fifties  and  was  not  met. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  And  I  might  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  it  was  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  was  responsi- 
ble for  implementing  that  program. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Would 
the  gentleman  like  to  go  to  court  and 
argue  good  faith.  The  season  will  be 
over  at  that  point. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Well.  I  guess  if  we 
always  base  laws  on  the  fact  that  ad- 
ministrations are  not  going  to  enforce 
those  laws,  then  we  would  not  have 
very  much  business  here  in  the  House. 
Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
when  the  guest  workers  come  in  the 
gentleman  said  he  would  be  able  to 
move  from  one  farm  to  another  farm 
in  harvesting  perishable  crops.  Would 
a  time  limit  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment  be  specified  before  he 
came  in  as  to  how  long  he  would  be 
able  to  stay? 
Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUCKABY.  Would  he  have  to 
have  specified  in  advance  the  area  he 
would  be  working  in  or  the  various 
farms  where  he  would  be  working? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  correct. 
That  individual  has  a  restricted  visa 
for  a  set  period  of  time  and  he  could 
only  work  for  those  employers  who 
had  applied  and  were  qualified,  and  he 
is  limited  to  agricultural  work  in  per- 
ishable crops  in  that  area. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  And  it  would  have 
to  be  in  that  area  and  it  would  all  have 
to  be  arranged  in  advance? 
Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUCKABY.  And  once  that  ex- 
pired he  would  have  to  go  home  rather 
than  going  to  another  area  to  seek  ad- 
ditional work? 
Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    HUCKABY.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
rise    in   support    of    the    gentleman's 
amendment  and  I  want  to  thank  him 


for  the  outstanding  work  he  has  done 
in  its  behalf. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  these  past  few 
days  I  think  all  of  us  have  gained,  if 
we  needed  to,  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  Quite  often  he  has 
talked  about  amendments  that  have 
been  before  us  as  killer  amendments. 
That  has  become  part  of  our  vocabu- 
lary this  week. 

I  want  to  assure  all  the  Members 
that  this  amendment,  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta] and  myself,  is  not  a  killer 
amendment  as  far  as  the  judiciary 
print  of  this  bill  is  concerned. 

It  is  complementary.  It  adds  a  new 
program.  It  does  not  strike  anything 
from  the  measure  in  front  of  us.  It 
adds  a  new  program  that  works  in  con- 
junction with  the  existing  H-2  pro- 
gram. We  have  debated  H-2  now  for 
the  last  several  hours.  We  know  that  it 
does  not  vfork  for  a  number  of  people. 

This  proposal,  which  we  might  as 
well  for  abbreviation  purposes  call 
H2P,  because  that  is  how  it  is  desig- 
nated in  the  law,  is  very  restrictive.  It 
is  restricted  to  limited  time.  Every 
month,  even  after  workers  are  in  an 
area  the  Attorney  General  has  to 
review  the  numbers  that  will  be  al- 
lowed to  remain.  It  is  limited  in  num- 
bers, limited  to  regions,  limited  to  per- 
ishable commodities,  and  it  is  limited 
to  areas  where  there  are  insufficient 
local  workers. 

There  is  flexibility  in  this  program 
and  this  is  the  difference  with  the  H-2 
program,  flexibility  for  both  workers 
and  employers.  I  speak  for  the  small 
farms  in  the  Northwest.  They  are 
family  farms.  There  are  basically  no 
Government  support  programs  for 
these  farms.  They  keep  our  export 
markets  alive  around  the  world.  In 
fact,  we  see  this  program  as  being 
much  more  efficient  than  the  H-2  pro- 
gram because  it  allows  workers  within 
a  region  to  move  from  employer  to  em- 
ployer once  they  have  been  certified 
and  are  able  to  utilize  the  same  work- 
ers. 

This  proposed  amendment  has  a 
unique  feature.  Mr.  Panetta  men- 
tioned it  very  briefly,  but  let  me  em- 
phasize it.  It  makes  this  program 
work;  the  worker  can  move  on.  If  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  wages,  if  he  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  housing,  if  he  does 
not  like  the  working  conditions,  he  can 
move  on.  That  did  not  exist  in  the 
Bracero  Program.  It  does  not  exist  in 
H-2.  It  is  unique  and  I  think  gives  this 
particular  proposal  an  opportunity  to 
work  and  get  away  from  such  descrip- 
tions as  exploitation  of  labor  and 
other  negatives  which  none  of  us  sup- 
port. 

Under  the  H-2  program,  once  you 
have  been  certified  by  the  Department 


of  Labor  as  an  employer  and  these  for- 
eign workers  sent  to  you,  you  have 
little  incentive  to  be  a  good  employer. 
Those  workers  are  tied  to  you.  They 
cannot  leave.  As  a  result,  they  have 
not  objected  to  any  abuse  or  misuse 
that  has  occurred. 

So  this  has  incentive,  incentive  for 
employers  to  be  the  very  best  because 
they  want  those  workers  to  come  back 
in  subsequent  years  if  they  continue  to 
need  them. 

My  basic  question  to  everyone  here 
is:  Do  we  want  immigration  policy  to 
work?  Obviously  we  have  gone 
through  a  number  of  hours  of  ex- 
change on  this  floor  and  the  votes 
would  indicate  to  me  that,  yes,  we  like 
what  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
done.  This  adds  to  it;  complements  it. 
And  speaking  again  on  behalf  of  a 
number  of  small  farmers,  the  flexibil- 
ity of  this  program,  giving  them  a 
legal  alternative  to  hiring  illegal  work- 
ers is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are 
going  to  remove  the  economic  magnet 
that  has  been  bringing  workers  here 
for  a  number  of  years. 

By  the  way,  this  program  also  works 
for  domestic  workers.  Let  me  tell  my 
colleagues  why,  because  once  applica- 
tion is  made  for  this  program,  the 
farmer,  who  has  made  application,  has 
to  aggressively  recruit  domestic  work- 
ers who  are  willing  to  work  on  that 
farm.  Otherwise,  his  application  will 
not  be  approved.  This  is  an  opportuni- 
ty that  domestic  workers  currently  do 
not  have.  They  can  be  disregarded  and 
many  of  them  are  all  too  often. 

On  behalf  of  agriculture,  there  are 
only  2  percent  of  us  left  who  actually 
live  on  America's  farms.  Under  this 
bill  the  committee  has  given  us  a  3- 
year  transition  for  agriculture  under 
employer  sanctions.  During  that  tran- 
sition, let  us  see  how  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's newly  legalized  workers  stay  in  ag- 
riculture. Let  us  give  assurance  to 
thousands  of  small  farmers  out  there 
who  have  kept  us  all  very  well  fed 
through  the  years  that  there  is  a 
future,  there  is  a  prospective  labor 
supply  if  local  workers  are  not  avail- 
able. 

It  will  take  those  3  years  to  build  the 
housing,  to  set  up  the  facilities  that 
are  going  to  be  required  under  this  H- 
2P  amendment.  We  can  work  out  the 
regulations  and  details  during  that 
time. 

All  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  on 
behalf  of  agriculture  is  to  provide  the 
flexibility  of  the  H-2  program,  and 
make  this  new  immigration  policy 
work  for  the  family  farm  in  America. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  and  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks as  well  as  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  have 
been  elected  to  guarantee  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State  which  we  rep- 
resent, and  the  citizens  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  and  to  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  consumers  and  producers.  The 
Panetta-Morrison  amendment,  in  my 
opinion,  fulfills  both  of  these  goals. 

The  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act,  which  we  are  debating  this 
week,  seeks  to  stem  the  tide  of  illegal 
immigration  which  has  become  an  un- 
controllable problem.  The  effects  of 
the  influx  of  illegals  is  extremely  evi- 
dent to  me  as  a  Representative  from 
California.  The  Panetta-Morrison 
amendment  is  compatible  with  the 
goals  of  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  in  that  it  maintains  the 
protections,  and  preserves  the  require- 
ments, as  outlined  by  the  H-2  pro- 
gram. It  preserves  the  right  of  Ameri- 
ca's citizens  to  work  and  allows  foreign 
labor  to  be  employed  only  if  there  is  a 
need. 

H.R.  1510  assumes  by  granting  am- 
nesty to  the  illegals  already  in  the 
United  States  that  the  labor  needs  of 
the  perishable  commodity  industry 
will  be  met.  The  H-2  program  would 
supplement  any  additional  labor 
needs. 

However,  what  we  must  realize  is 
that  the  H-2  program  is  totally  unsuit- 
able to  the  perishable  commodity  in- 
dustry. The  H-2  program  cannot  pro- 
vide the  number  of  workers  needed  by 
growers  quickly  enough.  The  loss  of 
crops  will  result  in  shortages  for  the 
consumers  who  in  turn  will  pay  higher 
prices  for  commodities.  Additionally, 
related  industries  such  as  transporta- 
tion will  suffer. 

The  flexibility  of  the  Panetta-Morri- 
son amendment  will  allow  foreign 
workers  to  move  from  grower  to 
grower  within  restricted  agricultural 
growing  areas. 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  produced  in  the  United 
States  come  from  California,  generat- 
ing revenues  of  $6  billion  to  farmers, 
workers,  and  consumers  in  the  United 
States.  Let  us  not  jeopardize  these  rev- 
enues and  impair  the  success  of  our 
agricultural  industry  by  failing  to 
adopt  the  Panetta-Morrison  amend- 
ment. Please  support  this  amendment 
which  assures  domestic  workers  rights 
by  providing  that  foreign  labor  be 
used  only  if  sufficient  domestic  work- 
ers are  unavailable,  and  provides  the 
flexibility  that  is  essential  to  the  per- 
ishable commodity  market  by  allowing 
workers  to  move  from  one  grower  to 
another. 
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Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  .some 
questions  about  the  amendment 

My  first  question  concerns  whether 
the  Attorney   General   is   required   to 
set  up  this  program  even  if  he  deter 
mines  that   there  is  no  need  for  the 
program. 

Now.  if  you  look  on  page  246  it  says: 

The  proBram  .shall  inrliid»'  the  impo.sition 
of  monthly  and  annual  ruimtTical  limiia 
tion.s 

And  if  you  look  on  pa^e  248,  para- 
graph (Bxi).  on  line  13.  it  says: 

.  the  Attorney  General  shall  e.stabli.sh 
a  numerical  limitation,  by  month  and  by  as 
ricultural  employment  reKion.  on  the  i.s,sii 
ance  of  nonimmiKrant  vi.sas  to  alien.s. 

My  question  is.  first.  Is  the  Attorney 
General  required  to  set  up  this  pro 
gram,  and  second.  What  if  he  deter 
mines  there  is  no  need,  that  there  are, 
in  fact,  sufficient  domestic  employees 
or  other  people  other  than  this  pro- 
gram? What  would  his  requirement  be 
in  those  cases? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  refer  the  gentle- 
man to  the  firrt  language  in  that  para- 
graph on  page  248.  paragraph  'Bxn. 
that  based  upon  such  petitions  as  ha\e 
been  presented,  taking  into  consider 
ation  the  historical  employment  needs 
of  the  agricultural  employers  and  the 
availability  of  domestic  agricultural 
labor,  he  will  then  establish  the  limita 
tions. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  there  are 
available  domestic  workers  and  that  is 
so  determined  by  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  in  conjunction  with  the  De 
partments  of  Labor  and  Agriculture, 
that  there  is  no  need  then  lo  allow 
any  foreign  workers  to  come  into  an 
area,  and  he  does  not  have  lo  e.stablish 
any  number  at  that  point. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  think  that  is  a 
fairly  critical  point  then.  What  we  are 
saying  is  that  if  there  is  a  finding  that 
there  are  enough  domestic  foiks  here 
already  to  work  in  the  area  then  there 
is  no  requirement  that  the  Attorney 
General  allow  any  foreign  workers  to 
enter  the  United  States  to  work  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  correct.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  Now.  my  second 
question  is:  What  is  the  relationship 
between  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Labor' 

We  have  here  an  Attorney  General 
who  is  going  to  run  an  agricultural 
program,  and  I  am  not  sure  how  well 
the  Attorney  General  does  with  the 
existing  Department  of  Justice  pro 
grams.  I  guess  I  would  ask  my  col 
league,  who  is  an  extremely  competent 
Member  of  this  body,  what  is  the 
status  of  this  consultation  between 
Cabinet  Secretaries?  Is  there  in  fact  a 
veto  by  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  or  Ag 


riculture?  I  would  like  to  see  somebody 
who  knows  .something  about  agricul- 
tural issues  helping  to  make  these  de- 
cisions, in  reality. 

Mr  PANETTA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  it  has  been  a  problem  in  this 
area.  This  has  been  viewed  as  perhaps 
a  worker  program  and  therefore  the 
Department  of  Labor  ought  to  have 
juri.sdiction,  it  has  been  viewed  as  an 
agricultural  program  and  therefore 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ought  to 
have  juri.sdiction.  I  think,  as  the  chair 
man  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again,  this 
is  immigration  policy  we  are  dealing 
with,  an  immigration  issue,  and  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  has  responsibil- 
ity for  immigration  matters.  It  was  our 
view  that  that  responsibility  ought  to 
be  retained  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  deals  with  all  other  immigra- 
tion i.ssues  and  not  .sent  lo  the  Depart 
ment  of  Labor  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  our  feeling 
that  he  ought  to  consult  very  closely 
with  the  Secretary  nf  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  amend- 
ment there  IS  provided  some  SIO  mil- 
lion for  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
conduct  a  .search  for  domestic  workers 
under  this  program.  So  we  are  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  go  out 
nationwide,  to  determine  whether 
there  are  sufficient  domestic  workers. 

Based  on  that,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  ought  to 
rely  on  the  input  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  The  third  question 
is  that  you  designate  the.se  limitations 
by  agricultural  employment  regions, 
and  then  In  the  amendment  it  also 
provides  that  there  .shall  be  no  more 
than  10  regions. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  might  tell 
us  what  the  regions  are.  Would  they 
be  as  large  as  a  Stale'  Would  they  be 
smaller,  perhaps  defined  in  terms  of 
particular  perishable  commodities'.' 

Mr.  PANETTA.  It  was  our  view  that 
we  wanted  it  limited  to  those  regions 
that  have  need.  We  do  not  want  the 
workers  who  are  coming  in  to  be  able 
to  mo\e  across  the  country  or  into 
varying  regions,  .so  it  is  our  intention 
that  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  will 
have  the  di.screlion  to  keep  those  re- 
gions AS  tight  as  po.ssible,  depending 
on  the  need.  If  he,  in  fact,  finds  an 
area,  for  example  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  where  crops  may  be  coming  in 
at  one  lime,  he  could  in  effect  desig- 
nate that  as  one  region. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  The  next  question 
Is  one  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]  rai.sed.  and  I 
think  It  is  important  to  get  a  specific 
answer. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 
man)  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  The  issue  of  ex- 
ploitation of  workers.  There  has  been 
indicated  great  concern  about  this, 
and  there  was  a  reference  to  the  Bra- 
cero  Program  of  earlier  days. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  out- 
line specifically  what  protections 
those  nonimmigrant  workers  would 
have  under  this  proposal  that  might 
be  different  than  what  they  would 
have,  let  us  say.  under  the  H-2  pro- 
gram? Anything  extra  special  here? 
Anything  that  gives  those  people  pro- 
tection? There  has  been  a  lot  of  con- 
cern here  about  the  fact  that  we  may 
be  starting  a  program  that  we  did 
away  with  some  lime  ago  because  of 
the  potential  for  abuse. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Well,  this  gentleman 
shares  all  of  those  concerns  and  feels 
that  we  ought  to  include  the  protec- 
tions that  the  committee  has  included 
with  regards  lo  the  H-2  program  for 
recruitment,  for  retaining  wages  and 
working  conditions  similar  to  domestic 
workers,  for  requiring  State  work- 
mans  compensation. 

It  al.so  provides  that  foreign  workers 
cannol  be  used  for  purposes  of  break- 
ing a  strike  or  a  lockout.  It  provides 
•hat  they  cannol  be  used  for  other 
than  work  in  the  perishable  crop  in- 
dustry in  that  limited  agricultural 
area. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  assume  for  per- 
ishable agricultural  areas  only. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  For  perishable  agri- 
cultural use. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  lo 
add  to  that,  if  I  might,  which  I  think 
is  extremely  important,  and  that  is  the 
ability  of  the  employee  to  go  between 
employers.  Under  the  H-2  program  he 
is  assigned  to  a  single  employer.  That 
was  the  way  the  Bracero  Program 
worked.  He  was  a.ssigned  to  a  single 
employer  He  could  not  move  from 
that  employer.  Whatever  the  working 
conditions,  whatever  the  abuses,  what- 
ever the  degree  of  housing  that  was 
provided,  he  could  not  move.  In  this 
program  the  flexibility  is  there  for  the 
worker  lo  move  between  employers, 
and  I  think  that  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant protection  that  we  ought  to 
provide  to  foreign  workers. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Let  me  just  ask 
one  more  question,  and  then  I  will 
yield. 

If  the  basis  of  this  amendment,  the 
premise,  is  a  potential  shortage  of 
workers— and  I  think  the  gentleman 
made  that  case  fairly  clear— I  wonder 
why  there  was  perhaps  no  attempt  to 
sunset  this  provision  after,  let  us  say.  3 
to  5  years.  It  looks  like  a  sunset  would 
be  particularly  appropriate  in  this 
kind  of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Well,  there  is  always 
a  question  about  whether  or  not  we 
sunset  the  basic  law  that  we  are  deal- 


ing with.  It  was  our  concern  that  if 
you  sunset  a  program  like  this,  there 
really  is  not  the  opportunity  to  begin 
to  organise  it,  that  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  effort  to  get  behind  making 
this  program  workable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 
man]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  ^  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  What  we  do  provide 
in  the  amendment  is  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  every  6  months  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  as  to  how  this 
program  i6  working,  so  that  we  in  the 
Congress  can  in  fact  maintain  over- 
sight over  this  program  to  determine 
whether  it  is  working  effectively  and 
whether  it  is  being  enforced  the  way 
we  intend  it  to  be  enforced. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  California  actu- 
ally made  the  point  I  was  most  inter- 
ested in.  and  that  is  that  this  program 
is  unique  in  that  if  you  are  an  employ- 
er in  need  of  employees  and  you  have 
made  application,  you  have  gone 
through  the  expense  of  providing  ade- 
quate housing,  and  met  all  require- 
ments, the  worst  words  that  you  could 
hear  in  the  world  from  an  employee  is, 
"I  quit."  And  they  leave  and  move  on 
to  other  work. 

This  is  a  significant  factor  that  auto- 
matically corrects  many  of  the  prob- 
lems with  past  or  present  guestworker 
programs  and  needs  to  be  built  into 
this  discussion. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  usually 
reject  compliments  quite  so  emphati- 
cally, but  when  my  friend  from  Wash- 
ington described  this  as  an  amend- 
ment which  was  complimentary  to  the 
bill,  it  is  a  compliment  which  I  have  to 
emphatically  forswear. 

The  amendment  would  certainly 
turn  me  from  support  of  the  bill  into 
an  opponent,  and  I  suspect  it  would 
others.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  be- 
cause that  is  the  case  it  is  somehow  il- 
legitimate to  offer;  I  do  think  it  would 
be  an  awful  overreach  on  the  part  of 
the  agricultural  growers  who  have  not 
been  doing  so  badly  on  this  bill. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  bill  which  at- 
tempts to  deal  will  illegal  immigration. 
As  I  understand  what  my  friend  from 
California  and  others  have  said,  the 
large  agricultural  or  maybe  the 
medium-size  agricultural  employers 
have  said  that  they  really  cannot  get 
along  without  illegal  immigrants. 
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What  we  are  told  is  that  this  bill, 
this  is  relevant  to  this  bill  because  we 
have  an  industry  in  American  that  has 
depended  to  a  certain  extent  on  people 
who  are  here  illegally.  If  we  are  going 
to  get  serious  about  people  not  being 
here  illegally,  they  have  to  find  some 
way  that  these  people  can  still  be  here 
with  no  change  in  their  status,  except 
that  we  no  longer  call  them  illegal. 
Their  status  would  not  otherwise  be 
greatly  improved. 

When  people  talk  about  temporary 
agricultural  workers,  there  are  a  lot  of 
these  agricultural  workers  under  this 
bill  who  will  spend  more  time  in  Amer- 
ica than  the  average  Member  of  Con- 
gress. As  I  understand  it,  without  com- 
menting on  the  travel  habits  of  some 
of  my  colleagues,  under  this  bill  you 
can  come  here  and  be  a  temporary 
worker  in  America  for  11  months  out 
of  the  year;  1  month  out  and  you  are 
OK.  As  I  said,  there  are  Members  of 
Congress  who  would  not  quite  make  it 
under  this. 

This  bill  basically  says  to  the  agri- 
cultural employers  the  rules  that 
apply  to  everybody  else  do  not  apply 
to  you.  You  cannot  have  to  worry; 
other  employers  who  want  to  get 
people  in  here  who  do  not  qualify 
under  the  regular  rules,  we  have  some- 
thing called  labor  certification.  People 
have  been  through  that,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  labor  certification  to  show- 
that  nobody  else  in  the  country  can  do 
the  job.  Getting  labor  certification  is 
harder  than  winning  an  election.  You 
have  got  to  prove  that  that  is  the  only 
one  that  is  available. 

Not  under  this  bill;  not  for  the  agri- 
cultural workers.  They  will  just  have 
the  Attorney  General  say  once  a  year, 
once  a  month,  we  need  a  whole  bunch 
of  them,  and  if  people  can  come  in. 
and  if  you  are  an  agricultural  worker 
you  can  give  preference  to  your 
friends  by  naming  them.  As  I  under- 
stand it  under  this  amendment,  the 
private  growers  will  be  able  to  estab- 
lish preference  under  the  visas  here. 
They  will  say  these  are  good  people 
and  we  want  them  in  here  so  they  can 
come  in  ahead  of  everybody  else.  It  is 
a  delegation  of  power  to  private  em- 
ployers to  give  preferences  in  the  visa 
system  unlike  anything  I  have  ever 
heard  of.  They  can  virtually  import 
for  11  months  out  of  the  12  a  foreign 
work  force.  The  problem  with  the  for- 
eign work  force  is  this:  It  is  a  foreign 
work  force.  These  are  not  bad  people; 
they  are  good  people,  they  are  hard- 
working people.  I  am  not  in  any  way 
denigrating  them.  What  I  am  saying  is 
if  we  have  a  need  for  these  kind  of 
workers,  if  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
can  do  the  job,  then  let  us  have  them 
come  in  and  be  Americans  like  the  rest 
of  us.  Let  us  not  have  them  come  in 
like  domestic  help,  and  let  them  come 
in  and  clean,  and  cook,  and  wash,  and 
they  go  home  for  the  night,  or  pretend 


that  they  go  home  for  the  night  be- 
cause they  are  here  for  11  months  but 
they  cannot  vote,  and  they  cannot  par- 
ticipate, and  they  cannot  be  citizens. 
They  are  not  second-class  citizens; 
they  are  third-class  people,  because 
they  are  not  even  citizens. 

You  are  bringing  in  these  people  and 
you  are  saying  forget  the  immigration 
laws,  everybody  you  have  got  to  wait 
in  line,  you  have  got  preferences,  you 
have  got  visas,  you  have  got  quotas, 
but  if  you  are  in  the  agricultural  busi- 
ness only  you  can  bring  them  in.  Yes- 
terday we  were  told  that  the  agricul- 
tural business  was  just  like  every  busi- 
ness. Remember  when  we  were  doing 
search  warrants?  Some  of  us  said  that 
you  should  have  a  different  require- 
ment for  an  open  field  than  a  building. 
When  we  were  talking  about  search 
warrants,  then  agriculture  was  like  ev- 
erything else.  Overnight,  agriculture 
became  different  because  we  have  a 
diflerent  amendment.  Now,  agricul- 
ture, which  was  just  like  everybody 
else  from  the  standpoint  of  law  en- 
forcement, is  unlike  everybody  else 
from  the  standpoint  of  having  a  virtu- 
al total  exemption  from  the  immigra- 
tion laws  of  this  country.  This  amend- 
ment gives  agricultural  growers  the 
right  at  will  to  bring  large  numbers  of 
people  back  and  forth  not  to  be  our 
neighbors,  not  to  be  our  friends  or  our 
fellow  citizens,  to  be  our  hired  help 
with  no  rights,  with  just  the  ability  to 
come  in,  get  paid,  and  go  back  home 
again. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  one  of  the  flaws  in  this 
bill.  Is  it  not  possible  that  those  indi- 
viduals who  qualify  as  agricultural 
workers,  who  pay  their  own  way  to 
come  in.  could  come  in  for  11  months 
and  not  work? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  find  it  very  interesting  that  the 
gentleman  uses  the  ll-month  require- 
ment because  in  effect  that  is  a  maxi- 
mum. Under  the  H-2  program,  it  is 
also  an  11-month  requirement.  The  re- 
ality is  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  will 
establish  a  time  period  of  30  days,  or 
40  days,  or  60  days  depending  on  the 
need  in  that  particular  area.  The  visas 
are  to  be  limited  to  that. 
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What  we  have  done  is  we  have  estab- 
lished a  maximum  period  just  as  the 
H-2  has  estabhshed  a  maximum 
period  of  11  months. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  take  from  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  answer  the  chairman  that 
the  chairman  was  correct,  that  there 
is  no  requirement  that  they  work.  So 
here  are  these  people,  they  spend  11 
months  in  the  country,  they  do  not 
have  to  work  very  hard  and  they  are 
under  no  control.  They  are  looking 
more  and  more  like  Congressmen 
every  day. 

The  point  though,  with  regard  to 
the  gentleman,  is  that  I  did  not  pick 
the  11  months;  the  gentleman  picked 
the  11  months:  There  is  a  difference 
between  8  months  and  11  months:  8 
months  is  partial  and  I  was  not  crazy 
about  the  H-2  program.  But  when  you 
say  that  these  people  can  come  here 
for  11  months  out  of  12.  the  same  indi 
vidual.  and  they  can  come  in.  they  can 
be  named  by  the  employer,  they  can 
wander  around.  I  have  no  objection  to 
these  people  being  here.  1  want  to 
again  state  I  claim  no  Apache  blood 
whatsoever.  I  am  not  here  to  tell  any 
body  else  they  cannot  come  to  Amer- 
ica. I  think  immigration  has  been  a 
great  t)enefit  to  America. 

What  I  object  to  is  a  class  of  people 
l)eing  brought  here  in  the  form  of  eco- 
nomic subjugation  in  the  sense  that 
they  have  no  political  rights.  They 
spend  11  months  out  of  the  12.  If  we 
need  these  people,  let  us  let  them 
come. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Again.  I  would  like  to 
point  out.  and  the  gentleman,  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill  may  respond  to 
this,  because  it  is  an  immigration  prob- 
lem. If  the  individual,  as  I  read  the 
bill,  applies  as  an  agricultural  worker, 
he  may  come  here  and  never  work  a 
day  of  that  11  months. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  assurance  that  that 
person  is  coming  in  to  fill  what  the  bill 
is  supposed  to  be  all  about,  and  that  is 
provide  work  for  certain  employers. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  On  page  257  of  the 
amendment,  section  34.  it  states  very 
specifically  that  those  who  are  admit- 
ted who  fail  to  be  continuously  em- 
ployed or  actively  seeking  employment 
in  agricultural  labor  or  services  in  the 
production  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities will  in  fact  not  be  permitted  to 
work  within  the  country.  There  is  a  re- 
quirement for  continuing  work  in  the 
agricultural  area. 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
for  his  response. 


Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion I  asked.  The  question  I  asked  is 
whether  or  not  that  person  will  actual- 
ly be  fulfilling  the  sole  reason  for  his 
coming  here. 

Mr.  FRANK.  You  talk  about  admin- 
istrative difficulties,  you  have  these 
people  brought  in  and  I  do  not  know 
any  agency  of  the  Government  that  is 
going  to  be  competent  to  supervise 
whether  people  were  or  were  not  ac- 
tively seeking  the  work.  Again,  as  I 
say.  I  do  not  object  to  their  presence.  I 
just  object  to  this  totally  extraordi- 
nary category  of  immigration  that  has 
been  set  up. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  reality  is  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  for  H-2  or  for 
any  other  program  that  that  in  fact  is 
going  to  be  the  case.  There  really  is 
not.  Under  H-2.  however,  what  you  do 
is  you  have  a  crew  that  is  put  into  a 
bus.  dragged  up  to  a  particular  field, 
put  to  work  in  that  field,  and  dragged 
back.  Now.  is  that  somehow  a  better 
program  than  bringing  the  workers 
into  an  area  and  allowing  them  to 
rotate? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman if  it  was  not  better  for  the 
workers  and  worse  for  the  manage- 
ment, and  I  think  we  have  a  zero  sum 
here,  the  growers  would  not  be  push- 
ing so  hard  for  this  one. 

I  want  to  add  the  central  point  that 
has  to  be  emphasized  again,  because  I 
think  people  are  forgetting  economics. 
We  are  told  there  are  no  Americans 
ready  to  do  it.  That  ignores  economics. 
There  is  not  a  fixed  pool  of  people 
ready  to  do  j  work.  Wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  are  relevant.  What  you 
are  saying  now  is  the  committee  bill 
has  a  transition  program  that  is  more 
generous  than  I  like.  The  committee 
bill  has  a  transition  program  and  it 
has  an  H  2  program,  but  it  is  transi- 
tional. What  you  are  saying  with  the 
amendment  of  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia and  my  friend  from  Washington  is. 
there  will  never  be  Americans  ready  to 
do  it.  We  will  just  write  off  the  fact  of 
Americans  being  able  to  do  any  sub- 
stantial part.  We  will  guarantee  in  fact 
that  they  will  not  because  we  will  have 
that  unlimited  source  of  visitor  compe- 
tition that  will  come  in  so  the  chances 
of  raising  the  wages  in  that  area  will 
never  be  very  high.  You  will  have  a 
permanent  Marxist  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed across  the  border  able  to  come 
in  here,  again,  not  as  citizens,  not  as 
fellow  human  beings  with  full  rights, 
but  just  as  that  group  of  domestics 
that  come  and  go.  Maybe  they  will  not 
do  windows,  but  they  will  do  every- 
thing else. 

n  1600 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  has  again  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  just  hit  upon  a  fundamental 
point  of  this  amendment,  and  that  is 
that  the  wage  base  and  the  determina- 
tion whether  or  not  American  workers, 
domestic  residents,  will,  in  fact,  be 
available  or  not  available  to  harvest 
these  crops  will  not  be  based  upon  a 
wage  base  determined  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  will  be  deter- 
mined based  upon  a  wage  base  in 
Mexico,  in  Haiti,  in  Jamaica,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  in  the  rest  of  the 
Caribbean  and  Latin  America,  because 
as  long  as  what  you  can  offer  those 
workers  to  come  here  is  superior  to 
what  they  can  earn  at  home,  as  long 
as  there  is  an  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment here  as  opposed  to  home,  then 
this  certification  process  is  automatic, 
because  under  those  conditions,  there 
is  no  American  who  wants  to  do  the 
work  at  that  time.  There  is  no  domes- 
tic labor  market  because,  in  fact,  you 
are  competing  against  a  foreign  labor 
market,  a  foreign  labor  market  that  is 
assured  and  in  continuous  supply  by 
the  nomination  of  the  grower  who 
brings  that  individual  here. 

So  the  gentleman  is  quite  correct. 
We  put  together  that  scenario  and 
that  is  an  automatic  certification  for 
the  right  of  these  people  to  come  here 
by  the  Attorney  General  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  particular  grower.  I 
think  Members  must  understand  how 
fundamental  that  is  to  the  depression 
of  wages  and  working  conditions  in 
this  agricultural  labor  market,  because 
there  will  be  no  comparison  to  the  do- 
mestic agricultural  market  under 
these  conditions.  It  will  be  the  same 
conditions  that  apply  in  the  current  il- 
legal market.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  raised  a  very  fundamental  point. 
Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  about  to  yield  back,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  let  me  stress  again  that  all  of 
this  under  this  amendment  will  be 
true  only  for  the  agricultural  sector.  It 
will  give  the  most  extraordinary  set  of 
exemptions  from  economics,  from 
competition,  from  immigration  law, 
only  to  the  agricultural  sector. 

I  agree  that  I  have  sometimes  had 
some  disagreements  with  some  of  my 
friends  in  the  agricultural  community, 
but  1  have  never  seen  an  overreach 
quite  as  impressive  as  this  one. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  yield  to  the  only 
gentleman  from  California  I  have  not 

yet  yielded  to  in  this  debate. 


Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  make 
one  point  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  There  are 
some  farmers,  at  least  in  California, 
who  employ  a  domestic  force  for  the 
year  around.  They  are  the  large  farm- 
ers because  they  have  very  large-scale 
operations.  They  operate  thouiands  of 
acres.  There  a  few  of  them.  Ihey  are 
the  farmers  who  can  afford  the  hous- 
ing and  can  afford  to  have  a  perma- 
nent work  force  the  year  around. 

I  noticed  early  in  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks that  he  seemed  to  combine,  in 
his  premise,  the  fact  that  small  farm- 
ers and  large  farmers  might  operate 
the  same.  In  this  regard,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  pointing  that  out. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  The  point  I  am 
making  is  this:  The  benefit  of  this 
amendment  goes  most  forcefully  to 
the  very  small  farmer  who  needs  a 
work  force  only  2  or  3  weeks,  at  the 
most,  out  of  a  year.  The  sniall  farmer, 
with  husband  and  wife,  2  or  3  children, 
who  operate  30.  40,  50,  or  90  acres,  of 
which  there  are  thousands  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  they  are  the  ones  who 
cannot  afford  a  permanent  work  force, 
domestic  or  foreign,  because  they  do 
not  need  the  workers  more  than  sever- 
al weeks  a  year.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  the  primary  l)eneficiaries  of 
this  amendent.  I  should  just  like  to 
point  that  out  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
would  say  that  it  would  seem  to  ipe 
that  they  could  hire  domestic  workers 
as  well  aa  others,  and  the  11-month 
factor  in  this  is  one  that  makes  me 
think  it  is  aimed  at  more  than  just 
people  who  need  people  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  good  amendment  offered  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  create  a 
nonimmigrant  seasonal  guest  worker 
program.  It  will  enhance  and  make 
this  a  better  bill. 

It  provides  the  additional  flexibility 
required  by  producers  of  perishable 
crops  that  the  existing  H-2  program 
does  not  provide. 

The  amendment  still  requires  em- 
ployers to  make  every  effort  to  recruit 
U.S.  workers  to  fill  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  to  provide  wages  and 
working  conditions  that  do  not  ad- 
versely affect  those  of  U.S.  workers  at 
all. 

The  problem  is  that  the  existing  H-2 
program  would  require  notice  by  em- 
ployers at  least  50  days  in  advance  of 
need.  While  this  standard  may  be  ac- 
ceptable for  other  industries,  produc- 
ers of  perishable  crops  are  unable  to 
predict  such  conditions  as  weather,  or 
precisely  when  crops  will  be  ready  for 
harvest.  If  they  have  petitioned  for 
workers,   they   would   be   required  to 


pay  them  whether  they  could  work  or 
not. 

Furthermore,  under  H-2.  these 
workers  could  not  move  to  another 
employer  who  could  use  their  skills. 

The  committee  amendment  address- 
es these  concerns  very  well  by  allowing 
the  Justice  Department  to  determine 
on  a  monthly  and  annual  basis  the 
number  of  workers  to  be  admitted,  and 
allows  migration  by  workers  among 
employers  so  that  crops  can  be  har- 
vested on  a  timely  basis.  Workers 
would  be  admitted  according  to  a  pref- 
erence system:  First  preference  given 
to  experienced  individuals  identified  in 
grower  applications;  second,  to  quali- 
fied individuals  with  previous  U.S. 
work  experience;  and  third,  to  other 
qualified  workers. 

Workers  would  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  United  States  for  not  more  than 
11  months. 

It  also  provides  incentives  for  the 
worker  to  leave  the  country  at  the 
specified  time  by  requiring  that 
amounts  equal  to  the  Social  Security 
and  unemployment  insurance  contri- 
butions which  would  be  required  of 
U.S.  workers  be  deposited  into  an  ac- 
count on  behalf  of  the  foreign  worker 
to  be  provided  to  that  worker  at  the 
time  of  departure.  It  also  provides  for 
additional  monitoring  of  workers  by 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service. 

Because  of  these  good  ideas,  the 
amendment  is  a  good  amendment  and 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
so-called  guest  worker  program  au- 
thorized by  the  pending  bill,  and  I  am 
even  more  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendment.  The  farmworker  program 
created  in  the  bill  itself  is  odious,  but 
this  amendment  would  even  offend  a 
slave  driver. 

People  who  wanted  slaves  would  at 
least  buy  them;  this  amendment  is  a 
rent-a-slave  device. 

The  amendment  does  not  even  pro- 
vide the  skeletal  labor  protections  that 
existed  under  the  infamous  bracero 
program,  which  this  Congress  termi- 
nated 20  years  ago. 

The  old  Bracero  Program  at  least  re- 
quired employers  to  provide  a  written 
contract  to  their  workers,  so  that  they 
might  Icnow  what  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  would  be.  The  amend- 
ment language  doesn't  even  offer  that 
shred  of  solace  to  imported  foreign 
workers. 

Braceros  were  supposed  to  get  a 
guaranteed  wage,  guaranteed  by  two 
governments,  a  guaranteed  amount  of 
work;  they  were  supposed  to  get 
decent  housing,  and  their  tools  and 
meals  were  to  be  provided  at  reasona- 
ble cost.  But  the  amendment  language 
does  none  of  these  things.  It  clearly 
allows  employers  to  pay  pennies  an 


hour,  to  set  up  company  stores  and  all 
the  other  sweatshop  devices  of  the 
19th  century.  It  would  create  condi- 
tions for  farmworkers  that  would 
make  those  farmworkers  envy  slaves— 
because  slaves  at  least  might  expect  to 
be  kept  alive,  to  be  housed,  and  fed, 
and  clothed.  But  braceros  are  not  valu- 
able property;  they  are  disposable 
tools,  to  be  used  anu  discarded.  So  the 
amendment  would  not  assure  any 
shred  of  decency  or  compassion— no 
minimal  wage,  no  housing,  no  reasona- 
ble food,  no  protection  against  wage 
gouging.  The  amendment  will  create 
the  vilest,  most  evil  working  conditions 
possible,  conditions  in  which  exploita- 
tion of  the  worst  kind  would  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  for  the  workers 
would  have  no  recourse,  no  rights,  not 
even  in  theory.  The. old  Bracero  Pro- 
gram was  evil.  The  present  temporary 
farmworker  program  is  evil.  But  this 
language  makes  those  look  like  the 
age  of  enlightenment. 

What  a  cruel  hypocrisy  it  is  that  we 
are  working  on  a  bill  to  protect  this 
country  from  a  supposed  flood  of 
cheap  labor,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  we 
find  provisions  that  guarantee  an  end- 
less flood  of  cheap  and  cruelly  exploit- 
ed foreign  workers  to  lay  food  on  our 
tables.  There  is  no  way  to  justify  this, 
not  when  we  have  successfully  met 
farm  labor  needs  without  rented  slaves 
for  20  years;  not  when  we  have  mil- 
lions of  unemployed;  and  not  when 
the  rent-a-slave  program  would  appall 
the  conscience  even  of  a  19th-century 
slaveowner. 

D  1610 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Panetta-Morri- 
son  amendment.  I  represent  a  district 
with  significant  agricultural  interests 
that  require  seasonal  workers  to  har- 
vest time-sensitive  crops.  To  the  farm- 
ers I  represent,  this  is  probably  the 
most  critical  amendment  to  be  offered 
to  the  immigration  bill.  Without  it,  I 
fear  the  consequences  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  agricultural  economy  of 
the  Northwest.  It  could  mean  disaster 
for  perishable  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers.  Family  farms  that  have  oper- 
ated for  generations  will  have  crops 
rotting  in  their  fields. 

The  Panetta-Morrison  amendment 
was  carefully  drafted  to  protect  Ijoth 
the  domestic  work  force  and  the  for- 
eign worker.  It  would  only  take  effect 
if  the  number  of  domestic  workers  is 
inadequate.  Foreign  workers  must  be 
paid  a  wage  that  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  wages  of  American  workers. 
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This  amendment  represents  a 
needed  safety  net  to  ensure  that  an 
adequate  work  force  is  available  to 
pick  perishable  crops.  The  cherries, 
strawberries,  pears,  and  apples  are  just 
some  of  the  fruits  you  enjoy  that  are 
grown  in  the  West.  Getting  these 
products  to  market  is  an  important 
and  sensitive  task.  For  western  grow- 
ers, a  few  days,  and  in  some  cases,  a 
few  hours,  can  separate  a  profitable 
year  from  economic  disaster.  Timing  is 
everything  during  harvest  season. 
When  the  fruit  is  ready  to  t)e  picked, 
the  farmers  must  have  workers  on 
hand  to  do  the  job. 

Experience  has  shown  that  while  do- 
mestic workers  apply  for  jobs  as  pick- 
ers, few  keep  them.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  during  the  height  of  the  recession, 
many  Oregonians  found  themselves 
without  jobs.  One  farmer  from  Forest 
Grove,  OR,  related  a  story  to  a  local 
newspaper  which  characterizes  the  sit 
uation  in  the  Northwest  during  har- 
vest time.  After  reports  of  a  mass 
arrest  of  undocumented  workers  m  his 
area,  126  U.S.  citizens  showed  up  on 
his  farm  looking  for  jobs.  Within  10 
days,  only  eight  were  left  employed. 
The  farmer.  Glen  Walters,  was  quoted 
as  saying: 

Some  quit  wilhin  the  first  hour,  some 
worked  the  whole  day.  a  few  worked  the 
whole  week.  Some  even  walked  out  without 
coming  up  to  my  office  for  their  pay  I  cant 
operate  a  business  that  way 

Over  time,  the  Northwest  has 
become  dependent  on  the  migrant 
farmworker  who  travels  from  farm  to 
farm,  following  the  crops  ready  for 
harvest.  Many  of  these  workers  return 
to  the  same  farms  year  after  year, 
often  bringing  a  relative  or  friend 
from  Mexico  to  work  too.  These  tern 
porary  foreign  workers  have  become  a 
reliable  and  experienced  work  force. 

The  H-2  program  is  not  a  .solution 
for  western  growers.  Because  timing  is 
so  critical  to  perishable  fruit  and  vege- 
table growers,  farmers  cant  wait  for  a 
bureaucracy  to  act  if  domestic  workers 
aren't  available.  The  H-2  program  has 
worked  well  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  wont  work  in  the  West.  It's 
too  inflexible  and  cumbersome.  The 
Panetta-Morrison  amendment,  which 
was  tailored  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  western  growers  and  their  workers, 
provides  flexibility  while  protecting 
workers. 

The  use  of  temporary  foreign  work 
ers  is  an  integral  part  of  agriculture  in 
the  West.  Without  these  workers,  dis- 
aster would  strike  farms  in  my  State. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  repre 
sent  a  vast  country  with  diverse  eco- 
nomic conditions.  My  Northwest  col- 
leagues and  I  share  a  problem  that  is 
unknown  in  urban  and  industrialized 
communities  which  are  repre.sented  by 
other  Members. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  represent 
these  other  areas  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
unique  conditions  which  face  western 


growers.  They  need  this  amendment 
and  your  support.  I  urge  you  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Panetta-Morrison  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Panetta- 
Morrison  amendment. 

My  perspective  of  that  support  may 
be  a  little  different  than  that  of  some 
Members  in  this  Chamber.  I  represent 
an  urban  area  of  southern  California- 
wall-to-wall  people.  I  can  drive  from 
one  end  of  my  district  to  the  other  in 
traffic  in  about  45  minutes.  The  things 
we  grow  there  are  grown  in  our  gar- 
dens in  our  backyards.  We  do  not  hire 
farm  labor,  but  a  lot  of  people  who 
live  in  my  district  are  people  who  work 
in  different  industries  and  who  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  functioning  of  our 
economy,  including  agriculture. 

Let  me  share  with  the  Members  cer- 
tain thoughts  with  respect  to  what  the 
status  of  the  law  is  today  and  where 
we  close  our  eyes  to  the  problem.  We 
may  have  eliminated  the  Bracero  Pro- 
gram in  1964  or  1965.  but  we  have  not 
stopped  the  influx  on  the  magnet  that 
has  brought  workers  here  continually 
since.  And  let  me  relate  to  the  Mem- 
bers what  ha-s  happened  to  these  ille- 
gal workers  who  have  continued  to 
come  into  our  Nation,  including  Cali- 
fornia and  other  States. 

They  are  nonpersons.  Where  they 
live,  they  are  preyed  upon  by  the  vul- 
tures in  our  .society  who  know  that  if 
they  break  into  their  homes,  or  their 
shacks  where  they  live  and  steal  from 
them,  or  deprive  their  persons  of  liber- 
ty, or  abu.se  them,  or  what  have  you. 
the  probability  is  they  are  not  going  to 
.say  anything.  Why?  Becau.se  they  are 
in  the  trap  that  if  they  complain  to 
the  authorities,  like  any  one  of  us 
would,  they  are  going  to  be  shipped 
right  out  of  the  country:  they  are 
going  to  be  separated  from  their  fami- 
lies, their  status,  and  their  jobs. 

This  status  that  exists  today  cannot 
go  on.  We  need  some  means  whereby 
we  establish  human  rights  for  the.se 
workers  that  are  attracted  into  this 
country  by  the  magnet  of  our  econo- 
my that  brings  them  here -and  out  of 
the  deprivation  that  they  are  sustain- 
ing in  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  so 
high  that  if  any  one  of  us  were  living 
there  today  as  a  young  man  or  woman, 
we  would  probably  be  following  these 
people  north  for  a  chance  at  least  for 
a  job 

So  I  beg  the  Members  to  consider 
these  facts  of  human  rights  for  these 
victims  who  today  are  ignored  in  our 
culture.  They  are  stepped  upon.  The 
suggestion  that  the  H-2  program  can 
be  expanded  to  serve  this  need  is  spe- 
cious. It  will  not  work.  There  is  no  way 
in  the  world  in  50  days  that  you  are 
going  to  manage  the  number  of  work- 
ers you  would  need  for  harvesting  a 
crop,  whatever  it  is. 


Everybody  in  this  Chaml>er  knows 
that  California  produces  lots  of  things, 
including  a  lot  of  the  produce  and 
fruits  and  nuts  that  we  consume  in 
America.  We  need  the  agriculture  of 
our  State,  of  course,  for  the  function- 
ing of  not  only  California  but  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  let  me  observe  that  when 
you  read  the  list  of  organizations  that 
are  supporting  this,  this  is  not  limited 
to  California,  or  New  Mexico,  or  Arizo- 
na or  Texas,  the  border  States.  This 
goes  to  the  Agriculture  Commissioners 
of  Illinois.  Florida,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton, which  have  all  joined  in  their  sup- 
port of  this  amendment.  It  has  the 
support  of  organizations  like  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  the  National 
Grange,  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association,  the  National  Council  of 
Agricultural  Employees,  the  National 
Food  Processors  Association,  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association,  the 
National  Grocers  Association,  the  Cali- 
fornia Grape  &  True  Fruit  League, 
and  so  on. 

You  ask  the  question,  who  is  op- 
posed to  it?  The  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  it  are  the  same  people  who 
got  rid  of  the  bracero  program  in  1965 
and  have  been  closing  their  eyes  ever 
since,  the  people  who  want  to  deprive 
human  rights  to  these  people  and 
human  rights  to  these  workers. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  on  some  of 
the  specifics  of  this  program,  because 
I  think  to  be  fully  respectful  of  human 
rights,  we  should  allow  these  people 
not  simply  physically  to  work  here  but 
to  have  other  rights. 

Do  I  take  it  correctly— and  I  mean 
this  very  seriously— from  the  gentle- 
man's quite  moving  description  of  the 
plight  of  the.;e  people  who  have  been 
driven  to  our  shores  by  a  desire  to 
better  themselves  and  their  families, 
with  the  gentleman's  respect  for  their 
human  rights  and  his  compassion, 
that  that  means  the  gentleman  will  be 
a  full  supporter  of  the  legalization 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  is  a  way  to 
give  them  their  full  human  rights? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  genltemans  speech  is  eloquent, 
but  I  lost  him  on  that  one  term.  The 
legalization  of  what? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Frank,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dannemeyer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  said  what?  The  legal- 
ization of  what? 


Mr.  FRANK.  Well,  in  this  bill  there 
are  provisions  to  have  a  process  by 
which  we  would  legalize  those  who 
have  come  here. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  amnesty? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Yes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  All  right,  the 
amnesty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  reclaim  my 
time?  I  looked  at  this  issue  very  care- 
fully. Sanctions  bothered  me,  but  I 
concluded  that  sanctions  and  amnesty 
are  inseparable  because  if  we  think  it 
through,  if  we  adopt  sanctions  and  we 
do  not  give  anmesty,  if  we  follow  the 
law,  the  day  after  we  have  sanctions 
we  are  not  going  to  have  anybody 
working  because  that  employer  caimot 
establish  that  the  worker  who  is  there 
has  legal  status  to  be  employed,  and 
we  will  have  a  tremendous  disestab- 
lishment through  our  whole  economic 
system.  The  two  go  together. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  saying  this,  and  I 
take  it  that  he  agrees  with  us  that  the 
program  some  of  us  call  legalization 
and  others  call  amnesty  is  a  sensible 
part  of  the  overall  scheme  and  is  dic- 
tated by  a  respect  for  human  rights 
that  the  gentleman  is  mentioning? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  will  respond  this  way:  I  do  not  like 
amnesty  because,  frankly,  it  says  to 
somebody  who  broke  our  law,  "We  are 
going  to  forgive  you." 

But  look,  we  are  in  a  mess.  This  is  a 
progmatic  institution  of  legislation 
where  we  have  to  give  and  take  and 
modify  all  the  conflicting  demands. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta],  in  his  analy- 
sis in  his  opening  comments,  was  elo- 
quent. We  have  a  serious  problem  on 
our  hands,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  amnesty  and  sanctions  along 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman's 
amendmeitt. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemari  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  salute  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DANNEMEYER].  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  an  absolutely  re- 
markable statement,  one  of  true  intel- 
lectual honesty.  He  is  giving  the  har- 
binger of  a  debate  which  is  yet  to 
come. 

And  I  mean  that  very  seriously.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California.  It  is 
a  harbinger  of  the  debate  to  come. 
The  gentleman  is  the  first  one  in  the 
House  to  perceive  the  absolute  identi- 
ty, the  absolute  connection,  if  one  is 
intellectually  able  to  pursue  this  to 
the  completion,  between  employer 
sanctions  and  some  form  of  legaliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  salute  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  has  added  much 
to  the  conduct  of  the  House  debate  in 
these  years  that  he  has  been  here. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer] has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dannemeyer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  apolo- 
gize for  asking  for  further  time,  and  I 
will  not  take  much  more  of  the  time  of 
the  House,  But  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer]  has 
stood  up  for  a  lot  of  very  important 
things,  not  all  of  which  he  has  had  a 
lot  of  support  on,  but  the  gentleman 
has  always  been  intellectually  honest, 
and  he  is  intellectually  honest  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  for  that  statement, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  touched  by  the 
remarks  of  the  prior  speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dannemeyer],  with  regard  to  his 
deep  concern  for  human  ights,  and  I 
know  that  he  is  sincere.  I  have  a  very 
small  amendment  coming  up  down  the 
road  a  ways  that  will  attempt  to  clari- 
fy what  I  consider  to  be  human  rights 
issue,  and  I  hope  the  Members  will 
look  at  it  carefully  when  that  time 
comes. 

I  do  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  Panetta  amendment.  I  have  made 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  I  have  some 
problems  with  this  bill,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  sanctions  provi- 
sions. I  am  in  support  of  the  amnesty 
provisions,  and  I  would  like  to  see  a 
bill  that  is  workable,  even  though  I 
may  not  be  able  to  support  it. 

I  have  had  some  concern  from  the 
beginning  that  we  were  not  clear  on 
what  the  problem  was  that  the  bill 
sought  to  address,  and  I  still  have  that 
feeling.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Panetta  amendment  improves  our  con- 
cept of  the  problem,  although  it  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  a  completely  satisfac- 
tory amendment. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the 
bracero  program.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  provisions  in  the  Panetta 
amendment  will  guarantee  a  superior 
program.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  lan- 
guage in  a  piece  of  legislation  will  do 
that. 

If  I  vote  for  the  Panetta  amend- 
ment—and I  may  do  that— it  is  more 
out  of  a  recognition  that  the  nature  of 
agriculture  in  California  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  has 
changed  substantially  in  the  last  20 
years,  rather  than  my  faith  in  the 
power  of  protective  language  in  any 
piece  of  legislation. 
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Now.  let  me  go  back  to  the  point  I 
made  about  this  bill  not  being  clear  in 
the  problem  which  it  was  attacking. 
We  are  not  sure  how  many  illegal 
aliens  we  have  in  this  country.  It  is 
somewhere  between  2  and  12  million 
people,  we  think.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  their  influence  is  good  or  bad. 
We  think  it  is  bad  because  they  are 
not  here  legally  and  that,  per  se,  indi- 
cates that  it  is  bad. 

In  the  case  of  agriculture,  an  indus- 
try of  deep  concern  to  me  and  all  the 
other  Representatives  from  California 
and  other  agricultural  States.  I  do  not 
think  the  bill  reflects  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  utilization  of  illegals  in 
the  agricultural  industry.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  bill  addresses  in  a  satis- 
factory way  the  real  problems  of  agri- 
culture. 

Let  me  make  more  specific  what  I 
mean.  There  are  some  industries  in 
which  it  is  necessary  and  proper  to  use 
illegals  on  a  year-round  basis.  You  can 
predict  your  needs  in  advance  and 
plan  to  meet  them.  Agriculture,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta] pointed  out,  is  considerably  dif- 
ferent. Farmowners  begin  to  have  a 
need  for  labor  in  certain  crops  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  and  then  that  need 
changes  and  you  have  a  situation 
where  you  have  additional  needs  in 
different  crops  in  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  State  and  then 
still  different  needs  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  later  on  in  the  year.  The 
agricultural  work  force  may  .  follow 
this  changing  pattern,  if  they  wish,  or 
follow  some  part  of  it,  or  they  may 
remain  in  one  area  and  seek  nonhar- 
vest  or  even  nonagricultural  work.  The 
amount  of  labor  needed,  and  its  exact 
timing,  is  subject  to  many  variables. 

It  is  a  plus  for  the  Panetta  amend- 
ment that  it  recognizes  this  problem 
and  seeks  to  develop  a  more  reasona- 
ble and  flexible  system.  I  am  attracted 
to  it  because  of  that. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem of  the  undocumented  worker 
which  has  not  been  referred  to  at  all 
here,  and  that  is,  we  do  not  under- 
stand anything  about  these  workers. 
We  have  no  good  scientific  studies 
that  show  who  these  people  are.  where 
they  are  from,  what  their  backgrounds 
are,  how  long  they  stay  in  this  coun- 
try, what  their  motivations  are— and 
we  are,  in  a  sense,  legislating  in  the 
dark  because  of  that. 

We  do  not  know  whether  they  have 
a  positive  or  a  negative  impact  upon 
taxes,  upon  public  costs,  or  a  number 
of  other  things. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes.) 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  One  of 
the  things  that  led  me  to  intercede  in 
this  debate  was  a  statement  by  our  dis- 
tinguished collegue.  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  about  the  fact 
that  these  illegals  have  no  rights  in 
this  country  and  that  the  guest  work- 
ers under  the  Penetta  program  would 
have  no  rights  here. 

I  have  talked  to  many  of  these  un- 
documented workers,  both  here  and  in 
Mexico,  and  1  have  talked  to  .scholors 
and  others  who  have  studied  them  suf- 
ficiently to  know  that  many  of  them 
are  not  seeking  either  citizenship,  an 
American  life  style,  or  any  of  the 
other  goals  we  sometimes  assume  of 
them.  Some  of  them  come  up  here  to 
earn  money  to  support  the  their  fami- 
lies and  pay  the  mortgage  down  in 
Mexico.  They  only  want  to  come  up 
here  for  6  months  out  of  the  year  and 
then  they  want  to  go  back  and  be  with 
their  families  on  their  own  farms. 
They  may  or  may  not  return  next 
year.  That,  to  them,  is  a  preferred  life- 
style. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  being  presumptu- 
ous to  think  that  all  of  these  people 
are  so  obsessed  by  the  glitter  of  Ameri- 
can lifestyle  that  they  want  to  come 
up  here  and  be  a  part  of  it  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Many  of  them  prefer  to 
maintain  a  base  in  Mexico,  to  live  with 
their  own  families  and  neighbors  in 
their  own  society.  One  of  the  values  of 
the  Panetta  amendment  is  that  it  does 
allow  for  this  possibility. 

It  has,  of  course,  compensating  prob- 
lems that  need  to  be  corrected.  Bui  in 
order  to  legislate  in  a  constructive  and 
knowledgeable  way,  we  should  under- 
stand the  subject  matter  that  we  art- 
dealing  with,  and  one  of  the  flaws  in 
this  bill  is  that  it  does  not  accurately 
reflect,  particularly  in  this  area  of 
farm  labor,  a  full  understanding  of  the 
factual  situation  with  regard  to  either 
the  employer  or  the  migrant  laborers, 
these  so-called  illegals  *ho  come  to 
this  country  and  make  such  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our 
economy. 

I  have  taken  the  floor  in  order  to 
point  this  out  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  we  would  do  a  better  job  of  trying 
to  understand  these  facts. 

Mexico  spends  10  times  as  much 
trying  to  understand  this  immigration 
problem  as  we  do  and  we  are  a  Nation 
of  225  million  people  with  tremendous 
scientific  resources  and  they  are  a 
poor  impoverished  country  that  some- 
times does  not  know  where  their  next 
dollar  is  coming  from.  Yet  they  have 
devoted  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
try  to  understand  this  phenomenon 
and  we  do  not  even  go  to  the  trouble 
of  learning  what  they  have  learned 
atwut  the  root  causes  of  this  problem 
and  how  to  correct  them. 

That  is  the  fundamental  flaw  in  this 
bill.  It  is  not  based  on  an  understand- 
ing of  what  the  root  problems,  and  the 
causes  of  those  problems,  really  are. 


Consequently,  it  does  not  deal  with 
those  problems  in  a  long-term  way 
that  would  make  it  a  successful  piece 
of  legislation. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  for  a 
number  of  reasons  that  the  Panetta 
amendment  is  an  improvement  over 
the  present  language  of  the  bill,  and 
shows  a  better  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  agriculture  than  the  present 
language  ot  the  bill.  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  work.  However,  the 
underlying  flaws  of  this  legislation  are 
.so  great  that  I  am  hesitant  to  even  try 
to  improve  on  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pritch- 
ardI. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  truth  of  it  is  that  we  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen.  I  think 
everyone  can  agree,  we  do  not  know 
exactly  what  is  going  to  happen  after 
this  bill  comes  into  law,  but  we  do 
know  that  the  people  that  produce 
perishable  products  are  in  a  very  risky 
business  and  if  there  is  not  adequate 
labor— if  there  is  not  adequate  labor 
and  we  do  not  know  this,  I  think  it 
makes  sense  to  have  a  safely  net  for 
that  industry,  and  that  is  really  all  we 
are  talking  about  here.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  labor  field  will  be  at 
that  point.  We  know  that  it  is  risky,  it 
is  marginal.  Most  of  them  are  .small 
farms  and  if  there  is  not  an  adequate 
supply,  then  it  makes  sen.se  to  have  a 
safety  net.  and  that  is  all  we  are  doing 
here.  If  you  do  not  have  adequate 
labor,  you  can  go  and  get  it. 

I  think  it  makes  sense,  and  let  us  re- 
member this.  This  group  of  producers 
of  perishable  products  is  an  important 
part  of  America.  In  our  town,  we  do 
not  grow  apples,  but  we  ship  them  out 
to  the  Orient.  It  is  one  of  the  products 
that  we  can  sell  overseas,  .so  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  a  little  care  of  this  very 
marginal  business  when  we  make  a 
fundamental  change  in  our  labor  situ- 
ation. 

So  I  think  it  makes  good  sense  to 
support  the  Panetta-Morrison  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  do  want  for  a  few  minutes  to  un- 
derscore the  point  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]  made 
.so  eloquently  when  he  took  the  well  to 
speak  on  his  amendment,  and  that  was 
in  terms  of  his  genuine  concern  of 
dealing  with  reality.  Some  of  us,  I  be- 
lieve, have  taken  the  well  and  engaged 
in  perhaps  creative  fiction  in  terms  of 
trying  to  make  a  point. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  as  they  are 
preparing  to  make  a  decision  on  this 
amendment,  if  you  have  not  read  the 
amendment,  to  read  it,  because  there 
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are   a   number   of   red 
have  been  brought  up. 

One,  this  does  not  displace  domes- 
tics. In  fact,  domestics  are  required  to 
be  exhausted.  It  is  in  the  amendment. 
Read  it. 

They  are  not  strike  breakers.  Page 
252  of  the  committee  print  clearly 
points  that  out. 

It  is  not  slave  labor.  Take  a  look  at 
page  251  of  the  committee  print.  Take 
a  look  at  the  provisions  that  have  been 
provided  in  this  amendment.  Do  not 
listen  to  those  who  want  to  make  de- 
bating points.  Listen  to  those  who 
want  to  deal  with  reality. 

Much  has  been  made  about  the  fact 
that  we  had  a  bracero  program  and 
how  horrible  it  was  and  that  this  is  a 
recreation  of  the  bracero  program. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  at  the 
same  time  we  had  a  bracero  program 
in  this  country  there  were  American 
citizens  legally,  segregated.  We  are  not 
returning  to  Iha*  frame  of  mind  and 
any  suggestion  that  we  are  I  think 
smacks  of  an  attempt  to  paint  this 
particular  amendment  in  a  way  in 
which  it  does  not  do  service  to  those 
who  indicate  those  kinds  of  character- 
istics. 

In  fact,  I  am  concerned  about  those 
who  are  working  so  hard  to  help  these 
individuals,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past,  that  they  will  ultimately  harm 
them,  because  if  you  close  the  door,  as 
the  H-2  program  in  the  bill,  will  do 
what  you  have  done  is  effectively  sig- 
naled a  requirement  to  move  to  even 
more  mechanization,  higher  costs,  sig- 
nificant economic  damage,  not  just  to 
the  producers,  but  to  vast  segments  of 
this  economy,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dannemeyer]  indicat- 
ed in  terms  of  his  community,  and  ulti- 
mately we  will  wind  up  doing  damage 
to  these  individuals. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  as  to  why 
you  need  11  months  when  apparently 
the  harvest  is  only  a  couple  weeks  and 
to  some  others,  including  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  in 
terms  of  how  our  agriculture  works. 
Let  me  take  just  a  couple  minutes  to 
talk  about  California,  because  I  am 
most  familiar  with  California  in  terms 
of  the  way  in  which  agriculture,  we 
are  talking  about  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables,  a  small  segment  of  agricul- 
ture. We  are  not  talking  about  alfalfa. 
We  are  not  talking  about  a  number  of 
permanent  crops  here.  We  are  talking 
about  just  perishable  crops. 
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California  is  about  900  miles  long, 
north  to  south.  If  you  transpose  it  to 
the  east  coast  we  are  talking  about  a 
distance  from  approximately  the 
north  of  Florida  almost  to  Massachu- 


setts. Obviously  you  have  a  significant 
time  frame  in  terms  of  growing. 

Let  us  take  a  couple  of  crops  so  that 
you  can  get  an  understanding  of  what 
we  are  talking  about.  Most  of  you  are 
familiar  with  broccoli,  broccoli's  plant- 
ing season  is  from  September  1  in  a 
given  year  to  August  31. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thomas]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Thomas 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  You  can 
plant  broccoli  from  September  1  to 
August  31.  That  is  all  year  round.  You 
harvest  broccoli  from  January  1  to  De- 
cember 31.  That  is  all  year  round.  And 
you  do  it  from  Imperial  County,  which 
is  against  the  border  of  Mexico  to  the 
south,  to  Monterey  County,  which  my 
colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Panet- 
ta] represents,  approximately  three- 
fifths  of  the  way  up  the  State.  That  is 
500  miles. 

Clearly  when  you  are  harvesting 
every  day  somewhere  in  California  lit- 
erally over  a  500-mile  span,  it  is  a  few 
weeks  here,  a  few  weeks  there,  a  few 
weeks  here,  a  few  weeks  there,  but  it  is 
in  fact  a  12-month  period. 

The  same  for  cabbage,  harvested 
January  1  through  December  31.  Cau- 
liflower harvested  January  1  through 
December  31.  Celery  the  same,  lettuce, 
from  January  1  to  December  31,  a  crop 
which  from  plant  to  harvest  is  about 
103  days,  a  little  more  than  3  months, 
12  months  of  the  year,  from  Imperial 
County  in  the  south  of  California  to 
Contra  Costa  County  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr,  Miller]  is 
familiar  with,  600  miles  away.  It  is  all 
harvested  in  a  2-week  period,  yes,  each 
crop  as  it  ripens,  but  it  ripens  year 
round  over  a  600-mile  area. 

Onions;  let  me  spend  a  minute  on 
onions.  For  onions  they  are  not  year 
round,  they  are  harvested  from  April  1 
to  October  31,  but  they  are  grown 
from  Imperial  County  at  the  Mexican 
line  to  Siskiyou  County  on  the  Oregon 
line  over  900  miles.  To  plant  onions 
and  irrigate  onions  takes  a  small  work- 
ing crew.  But  to  harvest  onions  takes 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people. 

First  you  have  to  dig  them  up.  Then 
you  put  them  in  sacks  in  the  field. 
You  let  them  dry  for  several  days. 
They  you  go  back  to  that  field,  unload 
those  gurmy  sacks,  take  those  onions 
in  bulk,  take  them  to  the  packing 
plant  and  repack  them.  Hundreds  of 
people,  but  only  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
at  a  time,  900  miles,  the  length  of  Cali- 
fornia, starting  in  April  in  Imperial 
County  and  ending  up  in  late  October 
in  Siskiyou  County. 

This  is  why  you  need  this  amend- 
ment. The  H-2  provision  in  this  bill 
which  clearly  showed  a  lot  of  thinking 
did  not  however  fully  understand  agri- 
culture in  a  number  of  areas  in  the 
United  States.  If  you  say  you  can  only 


bring  in  a  worker  for  one  job  and  send 
them  back,  it  simply  does  not  work. 
One  worker,  one  employer,  one  job 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  agriculture 
in  California. 

I  think  if  you  will  examine  the  Pa- 
netta-Morrison bill  carefully  you  will 
find,  yes,  in  this  unique  industry  this 
amendment  meets  the  needs.  But  it 
meets  the  needs  of  agriculture  with 
those  workers  fully  protected. 

Beware  of  the  red  herrings.  Beware 
of  the  argument  that  it  displaces  do- 
mestics. Beware  of  the  argument  that 
it  creates  strike  breakers,  and  especial- 
ly put  aside  the  argument  that  we  are 
dealing  with  slave  labor. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  is  an 
amendment  which  solves  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's information  and  those  of  us 
who  come  from  the  Southwest,  from 
agricultural  areas,  know  exactly  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

There  are  two  things  that  disturb 
me  about  the  Panetta  amendment, 
and  I  am  trying  to  understand  it.  I 
have  an  open  mind  on  it.  I  have  been 
siting  here  all  during  the  debate  lis- 
tening to  all  of  the  debate.  In  the  first 
place,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  asked  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta] a  question  a  while  ago  that  ap- 
parently was  not  answered,  and  that 
remained,  that  stuck  in  my  mind. 

I  want  to  ask  you  the  same  question. 
What  guarantee  do  we  have  that  that 
person  is  going  to  be  employed  when 
he  comes  in? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  On  page 
257  of  the  committee  print  there  is  a 
requirement  that  they  come  in  with 
an  understanding  for  employment. 
But  also  understand,  in  opposition  to 
the  H-2  program,  that  under  the  Pa- 
netta amendment  is  is  possible  for  an 
employee,  a  nonimmigrant  employee, 
to  move  from  employer  to  employer  so 
that  if  they  are  dissatisfied  at  one 
point  they  can  move  to  another  so 
they  may  not  be  continuously  em- 
ployed. But  they  must  be  seeking  em- 
ployment. They  must  be  either  em- 
ployed or  actively  seeking  employ- 
ment. If  they  are  not  doing  either  of 
those  they  are  in  violation  of  the 
agreement  by  which  they  came  into 
the  country  and  they  can  be  sent  back. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Even  then,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  a  second  ques- 
tion, what  protection  has  the  grower 
got  that  when  you  as  a  worker  come  to 
work  for  me  that  you  will  in  effect 
work  for  me  and  not  leave  me  the 
second  day  after  you  come  in? 

Mn  THOMAS  of  California.  That  is 
one  of  the  points  that  I  want  to  make 
sure  we  understand  in  this  bill,   be- 


cause what  it  is  is  an  advantage  to  the 
worker,  not  to  the  employer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thomas]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kazen  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Let  me 
just  make  the  point  that  the  charac- 
terization that  this  is  worse  than  the 
bracero  program,  which  was  a  slave 
labor  program,  simply  is  not  true  be- 
cause it  does  give  an  opportunity  for 
the  nonimmigrant  worker,  if  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the 
employment  conditions  have  been  rep- 
resented or  presented  or  the  way  in 
which  they  are  treated,  they  can  move 
on.  But  they  have  to  be  actively  seek- 
ing employment. 

So  it  is  not  totally  structured  as  an 
employer  amendment.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  take  a  real  problem  and  deal  with  it 
realistically,  understanding  the  needs 
of  the  workers  and  the  needs  of  the 
employers.  I  think  that  it  provides  a 
very  reasonable  overall  structure  as 
opposed  to  the  H-2  program  in  H.R. 
1510  which  simply  does  not  provide 
the  mechanics  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.'  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  pointing  out  is  that  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  bracero  program, 
this  individual  would  come  here  as  a 
free  actor  in  the  marketplace  of  jobs 
in  this  area  of  crops.  So  the  price  of 
his  labor  will  be  established  by  what- 
ever the  market  is  and  the  conditions 
will  be  there.  He  will  be  here  legally. 
His  status  confers  upon  him  an  ability 
to  go  and  seek  those  jobs  as  long  as  he 
is  confined  to  that  area.  So  he  is  not 
an  indentured  servant,  as  it  was  in  the 
old  bracero  program. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  think 
if  anyone  will  examine  the  amend- 
ment they  will  find  that  there  are  any 
number  of  specified  requirements  in 
terms  of  protections,  insurance,  and  so 
forth,  which  are  required  to  be  provid- 
ed by  the  employer. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  am  not  arguing  the 
protection  of  the  worker  or  anything 
else.  I  am  trying  to  understand  what 
the  amendment  does. 

I  as  a  grower  will  apply  for  50  people 
to  come  to  help  me  raise  my  or  harvest 
my  onions.  I  go  to  the  trouble  of 
making  the  application  and  of  assur- 
ing the  Attorney  General,  or  whoever 
it  is  that  I  apply  to,  that  I  have  work 
for  50  people  and  that  I  need  them 
within  5  days. 
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Mr.  IHOMAS  of  California.  And 
there  are  no  domestics  available  to  do 
the  job.  and  you  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  go  and  look  for  them 

Mr.  KAZEN.  That  I  met  all  of  the 
requirements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
Thomas]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  recognized  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards],  a 
member  of  the  committee,  will  be  the 
next  Member  recognized. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Thomas]  be 
given  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  to  re- 
spond to  the  question  that  was  asked 
of  him  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
do  not  believe,  at  least  to  this  gentle 
man,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  re 
sponse.  except  to  say  that  the  person 
who  was  brought  over  is  expected  to 
work  and  if  he  does  not  he  is  going  to 
be  deported.  When  does  this  take 
place? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  It  is  not 
specified  in  the  bill  other  than  that  he 
must  be  employed  or  seeking  active 
employment. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Attorney 
General  in  establishing  the  procedure 
by  which  people  are  brought  in  under 
the  amendment  will  establish  time 
limits  and  regulations  which  will  deal 
with  this. 

Mr.  RODINO.  He  may  still  then  be 
here  for  a  period  of  11  months  without 
being  deported? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  If  he  is 
employed  or  actively  seeking  employ- 
ment and  clearly  given  the  kind  of 
crop  activity  that  I  have  discussed, 
there  will  l)e  periods  when  he  will  not 
be  actively  employed  but  he  will  be 
seeking  active  employment  within  tlie 
region  that  has  been  established  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

□  1640 

Mr.  RODINO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Certain- 
ly. I  yield  to  the  distinguished' chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Who  is  going  to  be 
monitoring  this:  to  know  that  he  is 
working  and  then  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  complying 
so  that  the  Attorney  General  may  rec- 
ommend his  deportation? 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  The 
amendment  indicates  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  to  set  the  program  up 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, himself,  will  not  be  the  one  doing 
It;  there  will  be  a  structure  established 
which  will  monitor  It. 

But  those  are  to  be  established 
under  regulations  under  the  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General.  That  is  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RODINO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  again. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Does 
the  chairman  say  what  we  want  is 
specificity  down  to  the  question  of 
who  the  supervisor  is  of  an  individual 
who  is  allowed  under  this  law  in  terms 
of  whether  or  not  they  are  employed? 

Mr.  RODINO.  No;  if  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  respond. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RODINO  No;  that  is  not  what  I 
expect,  but  neither  do  I  find  any  as 
surance  that  there  will  be  compliance 
that  the  person  is  not  able  to  come 
here  and  just  stay  here  without  work- 
ing at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Martinez  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Through  the 
debate  it  has  been  stated  time  and 
time  again  and  nobody  has  gotten  up 
to  contradict  that  statement,  that  the 
grower  would  designate  who  he  wants 
to  come. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  No;  that 
IS  not  correct.  What  occurs  under  the 
amendment,  if  you  will  examine  the 
language,  is  that  a  request  ran  be 
made.  If  an  individual  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  past  and  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent employee,  then  why  pick  some- 
one in  a  random  way  who  may  or  may 
not  be  useful  employee? 

The  regular  procedure  allows  for  the 
opportunity  of  requesting  individuals 
and  if  the  Attorney  General  deems  it 
reasonable,  it  is  appropriate.  There  is 
nothing  automatic;  you  cannot  desig- 
nate, you  do  not  automatically  get 
who  you  ask  for;  only  a  request  can  be 
made. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Pa- 
netta). 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  very  few  of 
us  who  were  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  we  had  the  old  bra- 
cero  program.  I  see  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright]  and  so 
forth,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  getting  rid  of  it. 
It  was  largely  known  throughout  the 


country,       throughout       the       world, 
indeed,  as  an  infamous  program. 

For  example,  it  started  in  1951  with 
190,000  guest  workers;  braceros,  and 
by  1960  there  were  247.000. 

Each  bracero  made  an  average  of  $65 
per  week;  the  housing  he  was  provided 
was  referred  to  as  "chicken  coop" 
housing.  Out  of  the  $65  a  week,  $12.50 
was  deducted  for  this  housing;  9  and 
10  people  lived  in  each  shack  and  that 
came  out  of  the  $65. 

There  was  a  movie  made.  Poverty 
in  the  Valley  of  Plenty."  that  dealt 
with  the  conditions  under  which  the 
braceros  had  to  live.  And  I  might  say 
one  of  the  applicants  who  was  consid- 
ered for  the  starring  role  was  our 
fellow  Californian,  who  is  now  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates. 

Incidentally,  smuggling  went  on 
anyway,  because  the  people  bringing 
in  the  braceros  were  making  a  profit 
and  so  they  would  add  to  the  program 
by  smuggling  more  braceros. 

And  when  we  were  trying  to  get  rid 
of  the  program  here  in  Congress  the 
word  was  there  is  no  possible  way  that 
American  agriculture  could  survive 
without  the  bracero  program. 

Well,  I  regret  to  say  that  from  what 
I  read  of  the  amendment  that  we  are 
debating  now,  it  smacks  of  the  Bracero 
Program.  It  allows  in  a  half  million 
guest  workers  in  addition  to  what  the 
bill  provides,  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes;  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  There  is  absolutely 
no  figure  like  that  anyplace  at  all  as  to 
what  those  numbers  will  be.  The  U.S. 
Attorney  General  will  have  to  estab- 
lish what  that  number  is,  based  on  his 
analysis  of  the  domestic  work  force. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Well, 
in  response  to  the  gentleman,  the  bra- 
cero program  started  out  in  1951.  mod- 
estly at  190.000.  By  1960  it  was  half  a 
million  and  the  country  is  a  lot  bigger 
now  and  I  just  would  imagine  that  all 
of  the  estimates  that  I  have  seen  up  to 
half  a  million. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Yes;  please  bear  with  me.  An  esti- 
mate was  made  here  I  think,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  bill  as  written  here.  I 
asked  the  question  if  that  grower 
would  have  the  preference  of  choosing 
what  alien  or  foreign  worker  he  would 
want  to  bring  in. 

Page  247,  line  1: 
These  visas  shall  be  made  available  subject 
lo  such  limitations  to  aliens  described  in  sec- 
lion  10I(a)(15)(P)  in  accordance  with  the 
preference  system  established  under  para- 
graph (2)(C). 


If  you  look  then  on  the  next  page, 
248.  line  5.  you  see: 

The  person  may  also  include  a  statement  in- 
dicating a  preference  as  to  country  of  na- 
tionality of  aliens  (or  names  of  particular 
aliens)  desired  to  perform  labor  in  any  such 
month. 

I  submit  to  you  that  that  does  give 
the  grower  the  right  to  choose. 

Further  on  the  other  page  it  says, 
"visas  shall  first  be  made  available  to 
qualified,  nonimmigrants  specifically 
identified  in  petitions  submitted  under 
paragraph  2(a)."  I  submit  my  col- 
league from  California  was  wrong; 
that  the  grower  does  have  the  right  to 
designate  which  alien,  from  what 
country,  will  come  and  under  that  ju- 
risdiction he  could  also  then  subse- 
quently reject  that  person  off  of  his 
list  with  no  preference,  so  as  to  black- 
ball him  because  he  did  not  submit 
himself  to  the  working  conditions  and 
wages  of  that  particular  individual. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
would  like  to  respond  first  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Marti- 
nez]. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  does  provide, 
the  amendment  provides  that  an  em- 
ployer can  specify  the  nationality  of 
the  worker  he  desires  and  it  also  per- 
mits the  employer  to  specify  the  indi- 
viduals to  whom  are  given  visas. 

Further,  preference  as  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  visas  will  be  given  to  those 
workers  who  have  been  specifically  re- 
quested. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards] has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  So 
when  we  say  that  these  workers  have 
freedom  from  their  employers,  that  is 
illusory;  because  these  employees, 
these  people  coming  from  other  coun- 
tries will  be  largely  dependent  on  the 
good  graces  of  the  employer,  otherwise 
he  will  not  get  a  visa  in  the  future 
years. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  The  essence.  I  be- 
lieve you  shall  agree,  the  essence  of 
the  bracero  program  was  a  bondage, 
and  that  is  to  say  that  the  employer 
had  the  power  to  have  the  employee 
dismissed  from  the  country.  That  was 
the  genesis  of  the  abuse. 

Sure  the  contract  might  say  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  wages  for  a  certain 
amount  of  hours'  work,  but  the  em- 
ployer would  gratuitously  add  so  many 
work  hours  after  that  because  he  had 
the  power  to  have  the  employee  dis- 
missed. 

That  power,  that  bondage  is  entirely 
lacking  in  this  bill.  The  employee, 
once  admitted  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, is  admitted  for  a  given  length  of 


time.  He  can  quit  the  employer.  It  is 
the  absence  of  that  bondage— which 
was  the  essence  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram—in this  bill  that  I  think  really 
makes  the  statement  that  this  is  like 
the  bracero  program  untenable. 

And  I  ask  the  gentleman  really  to 
consider  that,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
what  he  has  to  say  on  that  point.  This 
program  does  not  have  the  bondage 
between  the  employer  and  the  employ- 
ee that  the  Bracero  Program  had  and 
in  fact  the  bondage  that  was  the  es- 
sence of  the  Bracero  Program. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
strongly  disagree  with  the  gentleman's 
views  on  the  comparison  between  this 
program  and  the  Bracero  Program  be- 
cause in  a  number  of  ways  this  is  more 
restrictive  and  has  more  bondage  than 
the  Bracero  Program. 

With  the  Bracero  Program,  you 
could  sign  a  contract  in  advance  so 
that  the  worker  coming  from  a  foreign 
country  under  the  Bracero  Program 
would  have  the  benefit  of  a  contract. 

□  1650 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman's  point  is  exactly  on 
target.  In  fact,  what  you  have  is  some- 
thing that  historically  has  always  been 
used  in  the  history  of  American  labor. 
in  the  history  of  these  kinds  of  pro- 
grams. It  is  you  provide  a  worker  that 
has  a  tenuous,  tentative,  questionable 
status  and  that  is  the  best  worker  you 
can  find. 

One  of  our  colleagues  said  the  worst 
phrase  that  a  farmer  can  hear  is  "I 
quit." 

The  worst  phrase  that  a  worker  can 
hear  who  is  here  from  another  coun- 
try is  "Go  home.  " 

What  you  have  set  in  motion  here  is 
the  grower  personally  selecting 
worker,  by  worker,  by  worker.  Let  me 
tell  my  colleagues  he  can  quit,  he  can 
go  elsewhere. 

I  took  our  committee,  we  went  to 
Florida,  and  we  examined  the  blacklist 
that  existed  among  the  growers  in 
that  area  where  they  discussed  who 
did  well,  who  tried  to  organize,  who 
complained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards] has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  an(j  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  4  minutes. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  And  that 
is  the  very  essence  of  what  this 
amendment  does. 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Frank,  was  right. 
This  comes  after  a  transition  program. 
This  comes  after  a  change,  a  liberaliz- 
ing of  the  H-2  programs.  This  is  addi- 
tive. This  creates  a  whole  new  pool  of 


labor  that  has  really  no  rights,  clearly 
less  rights  in  terms  of  protection  than 
the  Bracero  Program  gave  those 
people.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
The  protections  of  those  workers 
under  this  program  is  less  than  what 
existed  under  the  Bracero  Program. 

Now  as  to  their  status.  We  have  gone 
from  braceros.  to  illegals,  and  now  we 
are  back  to  another  employee  that 
owes  their  very  existence  in  this  coun- 
try to  that  employer. 

I  so  deeply  appreciate  that  this 
amendment  gives  them  the  right  to 
collectively  organize,  or  to  strike,  or  do 
whatever  they  want,  but  let  me  tell  my 
colleagues  they  will  never  visit  this 
country  again  for  that  association  be- 
cause that  is  simply  the  pragmatic  sit- 
uation within  the  labor  market.  You 
have  created  the  perfect  employee  if 
you  buy  this  amendment. 

I  think  that  is  why  the  Judiciary 
Committee  turned  down  a  similar 
amendment  like  this  in  its  consider- 
ation. And  that  is  why  the  Senate  has 
turned  down  this  amendment.  But 
only  the  House  in  its  wisdom  somehow 
can  once  again  create  these  unfortu- 
nate people  who  have  no  real  legal 
status  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

We  will  be  embarking  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  I  have  oversight  over  this 
program,  because  once  again,  we  will 
witness  the  creation  of  the  horror  sto- 
ries of  stripping  people  of  their  human 
dignity  and  that  wonderful  salad  that 
my  colleague  from  California  de- 
scribed from  border  to  border  will  be 
subsidized  with  the  misery  of  these 
people  because  there  is  no  other  way 
the  reality  of  this  marketplace  works 
because  this  worker  has  no  status  but 
for  the  good  will  of  his  employer.  And 
do  not  act  up.  And  do  not  speak  out, 
and  do  not  complain,  and  do  not  orga- 
nize because  these  are  temporary— 
these  are  not  the  permanent  workers 
that  my  colleague  has  referred  to  who 
work  year  round— who  come  there  to 
achieve  an  economic  chore. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.         , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  touched  on  a  point  that  I 
would  like  to  be  clear  on. 

Is  there  anything— and  I  am  direct- 
ing the  question  actually  to  the  spon- 
sor of  the  bill— in  this  bill  that  would 
require  that  the  employer  or  the  pro- 
spective employer,  once  that  individ- 
ual gets  here  with  a  visa,  is  going  to  be 
required  to  employ  him  or  can  he  then 
reject  him  and  say:  "I  don't  need  him 
any  more?" 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me. 
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The  gentleman  has  to  understand 
the  realities  that  we  are  talking  about. 
Growers  are  not  going  to  ask  for  work- 
ers just  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  point 
of  having  these  workers  come  in  is  to 
pick  essential  crops  that  are  ripening. 
It  would  be  to  a  growers  disadvantage 
not  to  use  the  workers  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  given  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use.  That  is  the  whole  point. 
You  cannot  argue  that  there  is  all 
kinds  of  subterfuge  here,  when  in  fact 
the  whole  point  is  to  be  able  to  make 
use  of  the  workers  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  perishable  crops. 

Mr.  RODINO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  has  half 
answered  the  question,  I  believe,  yes. 
the  prospective  employer  will  request 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards] has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rodino  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  If  the  request  is  for  a 
numl)er  of  people  that  have  been  de- 
termined to  be  essential  and  then  it  is 
found  on  the  part  of  that  employer 
that  instead  of  the  50  that  he  may 
have  conceived  were  necessary,  he 
only  needs  25  and  there  are  50  here, 
what  does  he  do  with  the  other  25? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman under  the  H-2  program  if  he 
asks  for  50  employees 

Mr.  RODINO.  It  is  a  contractual  ob- 
ligation in  the  H-2  program.  And  he 
pays  for  their  transportation.  He  pays 
for  whatever  other  services  there  are 
so  therefore  he  has  already  incurred 
an  obligation. 

In  this  case,  the  person  who  comes 
here  pays  his  own  way  and  is  on  his 
own. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  I  think  again 
that  Members  can  read  all  of  the  dis- 
tortions they  want  into  this.  I  would 
hope  that  they  would  also  understand 
the  tremendous  violation  of  rights 
that  goes  on  under  the  present  process 
and  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
is  to  take  a  step  toward  a  legalized 
system  that  will  in  fact  protect  rights. 
That  is  the  whole  point. 

The  reality  is  that  in  this  situation, 
the  Attorney  General  specifies  a 
period  of  time  and  a  limited  number  of 
workers  within  a  limited  region.  That 
means  that  there  are  a  number  of 
crops  coming  in,  in  that  region.  There 
is  employment  available  and  indeed 
the  workers  have  to  seek  that  employ- 
ment under  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

We  offer  to  the  employee  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  able  to  make  those  deci- 
sions. We  do  not  tie  them  to  an  em- 
ployer. You  cannot  have  both  sides  of 
this.  You  cannot  argue  the  deprivation 
of  tying  them  to  an  abusive  employer 
and  then  give  them  the  opportunity  to 


select  what  employer  he  is  going  to 
work  for,  and  say  somehow  that  is 
wrong.  That  is  a  correction  on  the 
present  system. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards] has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pashayan  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  4  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Under  the  bracero  program  the  con- 
tract of  employment  and  the  passport, 
the  visa  of  entry,  in  effect  were  one  in- 
strument and  that  instrument  was 
under  the  .sole  authority  and  control 
in  effect,  of  the  employer.  And  therein 
lay  the  bondage  that  the  employer 
held  and  exerted  over  the  employee. 
Prom  that  bondage  there  came  the 
abuses  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
has  so  eloquently  expressed. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well:  Where  in  this  bill  is  there  the 
same  melding  together  of  the  contract 
of  employment  and  the  power  of  the 
employer  to  dismiss  the  employee 
from  the  United  States  of  America? 
Where  in  this  bill  does  that  exist?  I 
think  the  gentleman  shall  find  it  does 
not  exist. 

That  was  the  essence  of  the  bracero 
program  and  I  think  really  it  is  a  mis- 
nomer to  say,  since  that  essence  does 
not  exist  in  this  bill,  that  this  is  a  re- 
doing of  the  bracero  program. 

But  I  should  like  to  ask  to  the  point. 
Where  does  that  bond  exist?  Where 
are  the  two  melded?  Where  is  the  em- 
ployer given  the  power  of  dismissal 
over  an  employee  by  force  of  contract? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Well, 
in  response  to  the  gentleman,  I  do  not 
defend  either  program.  I  do  not  think 
the  bracero  program  was  worth  any- 
thing. I  am  not  really  enamored  of  the 
program  that  is  described  in  this 
amendment. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  under  the  amendment  that  we 
are  considering  now  the  employer  has 
this  immense  control  over  the  worker 
because  he  has  control  over  the  visa. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

For  4  days  we  have  been  here  debat- 
ing how  to  curb,  how  to  curb,  mind 
you.  and  I  will  say  it  for  a  third  time, 
hiw  to  curb  getting  people  into  the 
country  coming  in  illegally. 
I  Is  it  not  true  that  when  we  get  the 
feo-called  guest  workers,  the  braceros, 
that  they  stay  here,  they  do  not  go 
back  and  they  become  the  illegal 
people  in  this  country? 


That  is  a  known  fact  from  the  time 
of  the  braceros. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta]  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hear  the  question. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  The 
question  was  we  have  been  4  days  de- 
bating and  talking  about  how  to  curb 
illegals  getting  into  the  country,  par- 
ticularly from  Mexico. 

During  the  Bracero  Program  in  the 
sixties,  these  people  who  came  in  as 
braceros  to  work  in  the  agricultural 
aceas  stayed  here  and  stayed  illegally. 
They  did  not  go  back  when  their  con- 
tract was  over. 
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Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  we  bring 
people  in  again  under  your  program, 
that  we  will  bring  more  illegals  in  the 
country? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
how  to  respond  to  the  gentlewoman 
because  the  fact  is  that  I  think  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  correct  a 
situation  in  which  there  are  tremen- 
dous numbers.  8  to  10  million  undocu- 
mented workers  in  thi.s  country.  That 
is  the  whole  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  a  reality  that  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
develop  a  workable  program  that  pro- 
vides protections  so  that  people  that 
do  come  in  to  work  will  have  those 
protections.  Also,  I  might  add  to  the 
gentlewoman,  the  program  requires 
that  employers  search  out  domestic 
workers  before  they  rely  on  foreign 
workers. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  How 
are  you  going  to  stop  these  people 
from  staying  here?  During  the  bracero 
program  they  stayed  here;  that  is  how 
we  got  so  many  illegal  workers  in  the 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards] has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tlewoman has  raised  the  same  point 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  RoDiNO.  has  raised.  That  is.  while 
there  is  great  beating  of  the  breast 
over  here  about  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployee can  walk  away  from  the  em- 
ployer at  any  time,  Mr.  Rodino's  con- 
cern and  the  one  you  have  raised  is 
yes,  they  will  walk  away  and  they  will 
enter  the  illegal  market  once  again. 


What  you  have  is  you  have  created  a 
wick,  if  you  will,  to  siphon  people  into 
this  country  because  they  are  desig- 
nated by  the  employer  and  if  there  is 
not  enough  people  to  designate  by  the 
employer,  then  there  is  other  catego- 
ries down  the  road  to  supply  this  labor 
demand.  If  these  people  decide  that 
after  11  months  they  can  find  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  they  can  hide  them- 
selves once  again,  we  do  not  know 
whether  sanctions  are  going  to  work 
or  not.  Let  us  assume  sanctions  do 
work;  we  are  already  dealing  with 
people  who  made  the  conscious  deci- 
sion to  violate  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, to  come  here,  to  hide,  to  do  any- 
thing they  could  to  get  a  job.  and  I 
think  that  is  the  issue  that  is  raised  by 
Mr.  Rodino.  That  this  may  be  one  of 
the  larger  gaps  in  the  border  that  we 
are  trying  to  secure  with  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Miller,  you  answered  my  question, 
thank  you. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Panetta-Morrison  amendment 
to  set  up  a  flexible  guestworker  pro- 
gram to  harvest  perishable  crops.  This 
program  would  be  complementary  to 
the  amended  H-2  Temporary  Worker 
Program  provided  in  the  bill.  The  Pa- 
netta-Morrison amendment  was  care- 
fully drafted  and  approved  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
it  is  critically  needed  by  the  growers  in 
California  so  that  high-quality  fruits 
and  vegetables  can  be  picked  in  a 
timely  manner  and  delivered  to  the 
consumer. 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  total 
annual  agriculture  sales  from  Califor- 
nia are  perishable  crops. 

Without  an  adequate  labor  force  for 
harvesting  perishable  crops,  the  price 
to  the  consumer  for  tomatoes,  lettuce, 
grapes,  and  other  time-sensitive  agri- 
cultural products  will  go  sky  high. 

Many  growers  of  fruit  in  the  Eastern 
States  have  been  able  to  use  the  H-2 
Program  with  success,  even  with  the 
long  delays  involved  in  getting  approv- 
al for  the  temporary  workers,  because 
their  crops  can  be  harvested  within  a 
longer  period. 

But.  Mr,  Chairman,  when  a  perish- 
able crop  is  ready  to  be  picked,  the 
grower  ha*  to  move  fast.  The  Panetta- 
Morrison  amendment  would  allow  the 
grower  to  request  and  receive  foreign 
workers  with  only  72  hours'  notice. 

The  program  would  not  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  old  bracero  program,  which 
tied  the  workers  to  one  employer.  The 
bracero  program  used  in  this  couptry 
in  the  late  1940's  through  the  early 
1960's  did  not  provide  appropriate 
wage-and-hour  and  labor-standard  pro- 
tections for  the  workers. 


The  Panetta-Morrison  amendment, 
however,  would  tie  the  wages  of  for- 
eign workers  to  those  of  similarly  em- 
ployed domestic  workers.  It  would  re- 
quire that  workmen's  compensation 
and  adequate  housing  be  provided. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
determine  how  many  foreign  workers 
could  be  admitted  and  the  specific  ag- 
ricultural regions  where  they  would  be 
allowed  to  work.  No  foreign  workers 
would  be  admitted  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determined  that 
the  supply  of  domestic  workers  was  in- 
sufficient to  handle  the  harvest.  So 
both  domestic  and  foreign  workers 
would  be  protected. 

The  foreign  workers  would  not  be 
just  a  cheap  source  of  labor,  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  their  wages,  would  be 
tied  to  those  of  local  agricultural 
workers,  and  the  average  wage  in  Cali- 
fornia for  this  type  of  work  is  over  $5 
per  hour. 

The  foreign  workers  under  this  pro- 
gram would  be  admitted  for  one  pur- 
pose—to pick  perishable  crops— and 
that  would  be  specified  on  the  visa 
they  would  receive. 

Employers  would  be  required  to 
deduct  from  wages  and  contribute  to  a 
trust  fund,  established  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  an  amount  equal  to  what 
would  ordinarily  be  the  employees' 
PICA  tax— social  security  tax.  The 
money  collected  for  each  worker 
would  be  given  to  him  after  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  many 
telegrams  and  letters  from  growers  of 
perishable  crops  in  California,  and  one 
from  the  Governor  of  California,  ur- 
gently requesting  passage  of  this 
amendment.  It  is  endorsed  by  the 
major  agriculture  organizations.  The 
growers  need  it.  The  American  con- 
sumer needs  it.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  prepared  a 
statement  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  covered  in  the  2  hours  that  we 
have  been  debating  this  amendment 
and  I  will  not  get  into  that,  but  I  have 
had  direct,  personal  experience  with 
the  Bracero  Program  that  has  been 
discussed.  I  represent  a  high-intensity 
agricultural  area  with  very  fragile 
commodities  that  have  to  be  shipped 
on  an  immediacy  basis.  The  Coachella 
Valley  some  50  miles  north  of  Mexico 
in  the  eastern  part  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Bracero  Program  with  all  of  its 
problems,  created  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  northern  Mexico  that  has 
ever  taken  place.  I  would  liken  it  to  a 
Marshall  plan  in  reverse.  These  people 
came  up  in  the  1940's  and  the  1950's  to 
California,  the  other  areas  of  the 
country,  worked  and  learned  trades, 
crafts  and  returned  to  their  families 
over  a  period  of  time  after  they  had 
sent  a  great  deal  of  money  home. 

My  personal  experience  in  northern 
Mexico  serving  on  a  commission  for  7 


years  in  Ciudad  Obregon.  Hermosilla, 
Guaymas,  Las  Mochas,  Guadalaja,  and 
San  Quintin,  many  other  locations, 
where  there  are  now  intensive  crops. 
The  foreman,  the  man  in  the  tool  shed 
repairing  the  tractors  and  the  farm 
implements,  many  of  whom  were 
former  braceros  learned  their  trades  in 
the  United  States  and  were  able  to  sell 
that  particular  skill  to  an  employer  or 
in  many  cases  they  are  their  own  en- 
trepreneur. 

So  I  do  not  think  the  Bracero  Pro- 
gram was  all  that  bad  because  nobody 
put  a  gun  to  a  person's  head  and  said 
you  have  got  to  go  to  California,  or  to 
Texas,  or  to  another  State.  These 
people  were  looking  for  some  way  cf 
feeding  their  family  and  trying  to  get 
ahead  rather  than  living  a  day-to-day 
existence. 

Sure,  some  of  them  lived  in  priva- 
tion: some  of  them  were  taken  advan- 
tage of,  but  many  of  them  were  not. 
So  today  we  have  this  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion where  there  is  the  beginning  of  a 
middle  class  particularly  in  the  north- 
ern States  of  Mexico  and  the  begin- 
ning of  that  middle  class  was  the  bra- 
cero program. 

Many  of  the  entrepreneurs  in  the 
Coachella  Valley,  truckers,  farmers, 
and  labor  contractors  started  as  bra- 
ceros. That  program  gave  people  an 
opportunity  in  Mexico  to  come  to  the 
United  States  legally  and  earn  some- 
thing more  than  somewhere  around  $4 
a  day  to  gain  a  little  revenue,  to  gain  a 
little  capital  to  go  back  and  to  create 
for  themselves  what  it  was  they 
wanted. 

If  they  have  5  hectares  because  of 
land  distribution,  the  bank  would  loan 
them  the  money  because  they  have 
some  expertise  in  farming.  They  could 
buy  the  5  hectares  next  to  them,  and 
this  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
1950's  and  the  1960's  that  is  represent- 
ed in  the  1970's  which  we  now  have  in 
Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  the  statement  that 
he  is  making.  It  seems  to  me  that  with 
this  amendment  everybody  wins. 

First  of  all,  the  immigrant  wins  be- 
cause he  can  come  into  this  country  on 
a  legal  basis  and  can  compete  for  the 
top  dollar  in  the  industry.  So  that  is 
good  for  the  immigrant  that  might 
come  in. 

The  country  wins  because  the 
person  is  here  on  a  legal  basis,  and  so 
we  do  not  have  all  of  the  problems  of 
the  illegal  immigration. 

Third,  the  employer  wins  because 
the  employer  gets  a  work  force  and 
does  not  have  to  worry  about  all  of  the 
sanctions  that  are  in  this  legislation. 
So  it  would  seem  to  me  like  this  is  an 
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ideal  sc.'ulion  and  an  ideal  amendment, 
that  we  could  all  support. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  If  we  are  going 
to  impose  sanctions  on  employers,  wc 
must  provide  them  with  a  source.  I 
speak  primarily  of  agriculture  now.  we 
must  provide  them  with  a  source  of 
labor  beyond  that  available  in  the 
areas  where  you  have  the  perishable 
commodities  and  the  movement,  mi- 
gratory concept.  If  we  do  not  provide 
them  with  some  source  to  take  up  the 
slack  when  needed,  then  we  are  going 
to  he  right  back  in  the  catch-22  situa- 
tion. We  are  currently  experiencing 
why  you  do  not  have  an  H-2  on  the 
west  coast;  that  is  because  you  have  so 
many  people  knocking  on  your  door 
wanting  to  work  who  are  illegal,  and 
there  is  no  requirement  that  you  have 
to  find  out  whether  they  are  or  not 
before  you  employ  them,  the  employ- 
ers do  not  bother  with  the  H-2  pro- 
gram. 

The  H-2  program  on  the  east  coast 
is  used  because  you  are  picking  apples 
in  New  York  and  you  know  about 
when  the  apples  are  going  to  be  har 
vested,  so  the  West  Indies  and  the  H-2 
process  unfolds.  We  have  too  much  of 
a  perishable  situation  within  the  agri- 
cultural sector  of  California  that  you 
cannot  do  that,  as  my  colleagues  have 
alluded  to  earlier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
McCandless]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Martinez  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McCandless 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  in  recognizing  something  is 
not  giving  credit  to  the  bracero  pro- 
gram. What  he  is  recognizing  is  great 
perseverance  on  a  kind  of  a  people 
that  have  learned  to  endure  great  suf- 
fering, great  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the 
growers  at  the  time  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram, to  overcome  that  and  attain 
something  for  themselves  and  their 
subsequent  families.  There  were  many 
millions  of  people  involved  in  the  bra- 
cero program  and  a  great  portion  of 
those  stayed  here  in  the  United  States 
to  leave  the  fields  and  to  work  in 
foundries  and  other  kinds  of  hard  in- 
dustry, and  where  they  were  able  to 
earn  enough  of  a  living  to  have  chil 
dren  horn  here  and  raise  them  to  be 
professionals,  and  to  be  even  maybe 
Congressmen  here.  I  think  that  is 
what  you  should  paying  tribute  to. 

The  perseverance  of  those  people  to 
even  though  they  suffered  through 
that  and  endured,  that  they  overcame. 
This  program  here  that  is  described  is 
going  to  put  these  people  into  that 
same  kind  of  a  situation.  I  am  wonder- 
ing why.  since  we  do  have  an  H-2  pro- 
gram,  that   that   is  not    used   by   the 


California  growers?  I  suggest  that  it 
might  be.  it  is  easier  to  hire  illegals. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Because  of  what 
has  been  said  earlier  about  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  know  what  the  weath- 
er on  any  particular  day  or  week  of 
the  month  might  be  when  you  are 
going  to  need  the  labor,  and  the  in- 
flexibility of  the  H-2  program  for 
these  very  perishable  crops  which  in 
many  cases,  are  no  longer  growing  in 
California.  They  are  growing  in 
Mexico  because  they  are  labor  inten- 
sive. 
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There  used  to  be  a  little  town  in  Im- 
perial County  called  Niland.  It  was  the 
tomato  capital  of  the  world.  I  venture 
to  say  if  there  is  an  acre  of  tomatoes 
grown  there,  the  acre  would  be  com- 
prised of  backyards  collectively.  The 
reason  why:  It  was  labor  intensive. 
1  he  Bracero  Program  went  out.  Toma- 
toes are  now  grown  in  Mexico;  there- 
fore, they  are  not  trucked  in  Califor- 
nia, they  are  not  shipped  in  California, 
they  are  not  picked  in  California  and 
they  are  not  packed  in  California, 
which  gave  jobs. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

We  liave  had  in  recent  years  the 
Chrysler  bailout  and  the  Wheeling 
Manufacturing  bailout  and  the  Lock- 
heed bailout.  I  would  suggest  to  this 
body  that  whether  you  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed with  those  different  legislative 
decisions,  one  of  the  purposes  was  to 
help  the  workers.  Here  we  have  an 
enormous  bailout,  an  enormous  bail- 
out of  agribusiness,  and  most  particu- 
larly California  agribusiness,  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  business,  and  to  the  con- 
trary, with  tremendous,  tremendous 
negative  consequences  for  the  workers 
in  California. 

We  have  heard  from  proponent  after 
proponent  of  this  amendment  about 
how  terrible  the  present  situation  is 
and  that  the  undocumented  workers 
in  California  and  other  parts  of  this 
country  are  being  exploited  by  their 
employers,  the  growers.  This  has  been 
the  basis  for  proposing  amendments 
like  this. 

Now  we  will  have  a  Government- 
.sponsored  program  with  minimal  pro- 
tections which  will  provide  the  same 
growers  with  a  work  force  that  I  think 
can  fairly  be  called,  much  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  did  earlier,  a  slave 
work  force,  and  I  will  explain  why.  be- 
cause those  are  very  emotionally 
charged  words  and  I  think  I  have  an 
obligation  to  explain  my  position. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Pashayan]  earlier  said  he  is  tired  of 
hearing  that  this  is  like  a  bracero  pro- 
gram. He  is  basically  right;  this  is  not 
like  a  bracero  program.  This  is  much, 
much  worse  than  a  Bracero  Program. 


and  I  will  now  take  a  few  minutes  to 
enunciate  why. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Panet- 
TA.  says  there  is  a  preference  for  U.S. 
workers,  but  the  language  of  his 
amendment  removes  every  obligation 
of  U.S.  growers  to  recruit  American 
workers  once  the  first  P-worker.  as 
they  call  them  now,  the  Panetta  work- 
ers, come  into  the  United  States.  Once 
these  workers  are  here,  there  is  no 
preference  for  U.S.  agricultural  work- 
ers during  (he  entire  period  of  time 
that  these  workers  are  here,  which  can 
be  up  to  11  months  total  in  their  visa. 

In  the  old  Bracero  Program,  there 
was  an  obligation  which  continued,  as 
an  approval  of  any  application  for  for- 
eign workers,  for  domestic  recruit- 
ment. As  I  indicated,  that  does  not 
exist  in  this  bill.  Under  the  Bracero 
Program,  Public  Law  78.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  must  certify  there  is  a 
shortage  of  U.S.  workers.  Under  the 
Panetta  amendment  that  is  not  the 
case.  There  is  no  provision  for  certifi- 
cation by  the  Department  of  Labor  or 
any  other  governmental  agency  as  to 
the  availability  of  U.S.  workers.  Under 
the  old  Bracero  Program,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  required  to  certify 
that  there  will  be  no  adverse  effects 
on  U.S.  working  conditions.  Under  this 
amendment,  it  provides  generally  that 
employers  offer  wages  and  working 
conditions  that  will  not  adversely 
affect  U.S.  working  conditions. 

But  there  are  no  specific  require- 
ments that  are  set  out  and  no  certifi- 
cation requirement  is  mandated,  and 
when  the  gentleman  from  California 
says  that  all  work  protections  and  cur- 
rent H-2  programs  are  in  this  amend- 
ment, it  just  is  not  so.  There  is  no  writ- 
ten contract.  There  is  no  specification 
of  any  specific  H-2  protections. 

The  only  requirement  is  that  regula- 
tions be  promulgated,  now  no  longer 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  but  with 
the  support  and  the  participation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  there  will 
be  regulations  promulgated  which 
must  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  do- 
mestic workers'  wages. 

None  of  the  other  regulations,  the 
regulations  relating  to  contracts,  the 
regulations  relating  to  housing,  the 
regulations  relating  to  conditions  of 
employment,  are  carried  over  into  this. 
They  exist  in  the  H-2  program. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
vield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  housing  is  there,  just 
as  it  is  in  H-2.  Minimum  wage  and 
hour  requirements  are  there,  just  as 
they  are  under  the  proposal. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time  and  just  respond 


to  those  two  points:  One.  the  H-2  pro- 
gram ha«  regulations  covering  a  wide 
variety  of  areas.  The  Panetta  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Labor  promulgate  reg- 
ulations that  have  no  adverse  effect 
on  domestic  workers.  It  does  not  say 
one  word  about  the  other  regulations. 
It  provides,  instead  of  guaranteed 
housing,  it  provides  for  a  housing  al- 
lowance without  regard  to  the  avail- 
ability of  housing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Berman]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Berman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  point 
out  that  on  this  housing  thing,  again, 
you  cannot  compare  this  to  the  cur- 
rent situation  and  the  illegals;  you 
must  compare  this  to  the  H-2  program 
that  basically  has  been  working,  and 
that  is  that  housing  is  required. 

What  you  do  here  is.  you  can  pay  a 
housing  allowance  to  the  provider  of 
housing,  whether  or  not  the  person 
gets  to  live  there.  You  can  pay  it  to  a 
farm  labor  contractor,  whether  or  not 
the  housing  is  available. 

This  is  a  loophole  that  is  designed  to 
escape  the  one  burden  that  most  em- 
ployers do  not  want  to  deal  with,  and 
that  is  safe  and  sanitary  housing.  That 
was  required  under  the  Bracero  Pro- 
gram and  it  is  not  required  under  this 
program.  Something  sort  of  like  hous- 
ing is  required. 

Mr.  PAKETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman  has 
seen  that  housing  under  the  Bracero 
Program.  Is  the  gentleman  saying  that 
that  is  decent  housing? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Do  not 
compare  It  to  the  bracero  program; 
compare  it  to  the  H-2  program  where 
this  is  a  prerequisite  to  bringing  for- 
eign workers  to  this  country.  It  is  a 
different  situation. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  has 
also  seen  the  housing  under  the  H-2 
program  and  condemned  the  quality 
of  that  housing  and  I  agree. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  And  I 
have  also  seen  the  people  sleeping  in 
the  fields  in  southern  California.  Why 
do  you  not  require  safe  and  sanitary 
housing? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  What  we  require  in 
this  instance 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  You  do 
not  require  it. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Is  decent  housing 
and  an  allowance. 


Mr.  MILLER  (>{.  California.  You  do 
not  require  decen^hoiising. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  You  re- 
quire housing,  or  something  like  hous- 
ing, to  be  made  available  by  those 
wonderful  people,. farm  labor  contrac- 
tors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  in 
the  well,  Mr.  Berman,  controls  the 
time. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. I  was  not  certain  of  that. 

The  Bracero  Program  requires  that 
U.S.  workers  be  hired  after  the  season 
has  begun,  the  old  Bracero  Program 
which  this  is  being  compared  to  and 
which  I  suggest  this  is  much  inferior 
to.  The  Panetta  amendment  has  no  re- 
quirement. U.S.  workers,  as  I  did  men- 
tion earlier,  must  be  recruited  only 
until  the  foreign  workers  arrive. 

Foreign  workers  under  the  old  Bra- 
cero Program,  growers  were  prohibited 
from  using  foreign  workers  if  they  also 
employed  undocumented  workers. 
Under  the  Panetta  amendment  there 
is  no  such  requirement. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  colloquy 
earlier  between  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Pashayan. 

The  fact  is  that  this  situation  is  just 
incredible  in  terms  of  where  we  stand 
with  our  labor  protections  for  all  of 
the  workers  in  this  society.  The  Attor- 
ney General  will  get  from  the  growers 
a  list  of  the  workers  they  prefer. 
There  will  be  no  written  contract  pro- 
tecting the  wage  rates,  protecting  any 
of  their  conditions  of  employment. 

It  is  said,  'Well,  they  have  the  right 
to  unionize."  But  next  year,  when  that 
worker  wants  to  come  back  to  that 
farm,  or  in  the  case  of  many  areas  of 
California  where  many,  many  growers 
are  in  one  association  and,  therefore, 
may  be  the  only  place  of  employment 
for  that  individual,  and  this  individual 
has  talked  to  a  union  organizer,  has 
complained  that  he  has  not  received 
the  wages  he  was  promised,  has  com- 
plained about  having  to  sleep  under  a 
tree,  all  the  grower  has  to  do  is  tell  the 
Attorney  General  next  year  that  he  is 
submitting  a  list  of  names  that  does 
not  include  that  particular  trouble- 
maker. 

I  am  not  saying  that  every  grower 
will  utilize  this.  I  am  not  saying  that 
most  growers  utilize  this.  But  long  ago 
we  decided  that,  as  a  government,  and 
as  representatives  of  people  in  this  so- 
ciety, we  had  an  obligation  to  provide 
certain  kinds  of  minimum  standards 
and  protections,  Nothing  in  this 
amendment  approaches  that  level  of 
protection. 
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Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 


Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  suppose  that  we  had  a  requirement 
for  a  contract  in  the  Panetta  amend- 
ment. How  does  that  guarantee  that 
the  worker  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  would  be  invited  back  next  year 
to  work? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  It  does  not  guarantee 
he  will  be  invited  back  next  year. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  That  is  the  point 
the  gentleman  is  making  now. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  It  does  guarantee 
perhaps  that  there  will  at  least  be  an 
agreement  by  which  the  conditions 
which  he  was  verbally  promised  will  be 
met  by  that  employer. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  not  understand 
that  under  the  bracero  program  it  was 
that  very  contract  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  that  created  the  bond- 
age and  that  gave  the  employer  the 
sword  of  authority  over  the  employee 
whether  or  not  that  employee  would 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  understand  that 
that  is  the  argument  and  the  thrust  of 
the  argument. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man suggest  that  we  go  back  to  that? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  understand  that  is 
the  argument  of  the  proponents  of  the 
Panetta  amendment.  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  even  more  intolerable 
than  the  bondage  created  by  that  con- 
tract is  the  bondage  and  the  fear  of 
ever  expressing  a  position  when  the 
grower  has  the  unilateral  ability  to 
knock  that  person  off  the  list  of 
future  hires. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  But  the  gentleman 
has  not  explained  how  a  contract 
would  correct  that  situation. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  What  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  that  the  H-2  regulations  in 
effect  now.  as  much  as  I  have  a  prob- 
lem with  the  H-2  regulations 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Berman]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pashayan,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Berman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J'RANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  First  let  me  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  request  by  unanimous  consent  that 
no  more  than  six  more  Members  from 
California  speak  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
would  have  to  answer  his  own  ques- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Berman]  has  l'/2  minutes  remaining. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  difference  here  is  that 
the  grower  has  control  over  the  visa. 
That  is  over  the  visa,  over  the  very  ex 
islence  of  the  person  being  in  the 
United  Stales,  because  if  he  is  not 
nominated  by  that  grower,  the  answer 
is.  yes,  that  is  right,  the  grower  nomi- 
nates for  the  visa. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  But  he  can  still 
quit  and  remain  in  the  United  States 
for  the  given  length  of  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Only 
once. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
reclaim  my  lime  in  order  to  close  my 
remarks? 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Ihe  gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  final  statement  and  then  turn  the 
microphone  over. 

All  right.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  would  engage  in  a  colloquy 
and  answer  a  question.  How  is  that 
corrected  under  the  other  system?  The 
gentleman  is  saying  that  there  is  sup- 
posed to  be  some  system  whereby  an 

employee  would  be  guaranteed 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Because 
that  employer,  under  the  other 
system,  if  you  will,  if  the  gentleman 
will  listen— if  that  employer  employee 
relationship  does  not  work  out  under 
the  H-2  program,  that  employee  can 
be  fired  and  have  his  wages  paid  and 
go  back  to  Jamaica,  or  Mexico,  or  el.se- 
where.  That  employee  has  the  right  to 
come  back  under  the  program,  in  his 
existence  in  this  country,  and  then 
sign  a  contract  with  another  grower. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN  So  does  he  under 
this. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Oh.  no. 
no.  no.  because  the  visa  right  does  not 
exist. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  He  has  the  right 
to. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No.  he 
does  not.  because  the  visa  does  not 
exist  without  the  good  graces  of  the 
authority.  Wishing  it  to  be  so  will  not 
make  it  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Herman]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Berman  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  understand 
the  gentleman's  argument. 


My  understanding  of  his  argument  is 
that  since  the  grower  can  request  a 
particular  individual  to  come  into  the 
nonimmigrant  status,  this  somehow  in 
future  years  allows  him  to  prevent 
this  individual  from  coming  in. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  No.  the  gentleman 
misunderstands  my  comment. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Would 
the  gentleman  make  his  comment 
again,  please? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  The  fact  is  that  the 
growers  are  going  to  request  the  work- 
ers that  they  know,  and  as  much  as 
possible  they  are  going  to  submit  a  list 
of  names  they  want  to  come  in.  and 

that  is  going  to  become 

Mr.    THOMAS    of    California.    The 

gentleman  agrees  that  there  is  no 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Let  me  finish.  If  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  let  me  finish  an- 
swering the  question. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  All 
right. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  You  have  people 
here  who  do  not  have  any  rights  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
There  are  no  unfair  employment  prac- 
tices, there  is  no  chance  to  ever  do 
anything  with  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  There  is  none  of  the  basic 
protections  that  you  have,  and  the 
moment  they  try  to  utilize  whatever 
remedies  are  available  to  them,  all  of  a 
sudden  that  person  comes  on  the  list 
of  people  who  are  not  going  to  be  re- 
quested again. 

Now.  with  respect  to  one  grower, 
maybe  that  is  not  a  big  problem,  but 
under  the  Bracero  Program— and  I 
suggest  it  will  happen  again— we  saw 
growers  unite  into  associations  which 
in  effect  became  agents  of  what  will 
now  be  under  this,  a  Government- 
sponsored  hiring  hall,  and  these 
people  will  be  blacklisted  for  exercis- 
ing rights  that  we  would  give  to  any 
American  citizen. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
given  the  plot  thesis  mentality  with 
which  he  approaches  these  provisions. 
I  can  certainly  understand  why  he  is 
creating  lhe.se  very  serious  problems 
which  to  most  of  us  in  dealing  with 
the  bill  realistically  are  not  there.  I 
understand  now.  in  terms  of  the  plot 
mentality,  why  he  perceives  the  lan- 
guage in  this  way  when  I  could  not.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  clarifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my 
time.  I  think  history  is  a  pretty  good 
guide  to  what,  unfettered  by  the  tradi- 
tional regulations  provided  by  law  and 
protections  provided  by  law.  people 
will  do  under  certain  economic  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the  Pa- 
netta-Morrison  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Morrison-Panetta  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  sup- 
port for  the  Morrison-Panetta  amend- 
ment that  would  create  a  seasonal  for- 
eign worker  program  that  addresses 
the  needs  of  growers  of  perishable 
commodities.  If  immigration  reform 
legislation  passes  in  its  current  form, 
without  providing  a  legal  mechanism 
through  which  growers  can  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  foreign  labor, 
when  and  in  the  amount  needed,  thou- 
sands of  growers  of  perishable  crops 
throughout  this  Nation,  including 
hundreds  of  fruit  growers  in  Hood 
River  and  Medford,  OR,  will  face  eco- 
nomic disaster.  Their  problem  is  a 
simple  one.  Without  a  sufficient 
number  of  domestic  workers,  they 
cannot  harvest  highly  perishable  crops 
in  time  to  save  them  from  rotting. 
Without  a  marketable  crop,  they  have 
lost  their  livelihood. 

The  producer  of  perishables  is  char- 
acteristically a  family  farmer  with  less 
than  50  acres.  They  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  hire  a  personnel  depart- 
ment to  handle  all  the  redtape  neces- 
sary to  try  to  deal  with  complex  Gov- 
ernment programs  such  as  the  H-2 
program  that  cannot,  in  any  event, 
guarantee  them  a  work  force  of  for- 
eign workers  when  they  are  needed. 
Without  this  amendment,  they  will  be 
forced  out  of  business  and  thousands 
of  rural  communities  that  have  built 
up  around  them  will  also  suffer.  The 
likely  results  of  this  sad  occurrence 
are  threefold.  Perishable  crop  produc- 
tion will  end  up  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  large  corporate  farm- 
ing operations  that  can  weather  labor 
shortages  or  afford  to  struggle  with 
the  H-2  program.  Fewer  farmers 
means  less  competition  and  higher 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  second  consequence  will  be  that 
farmland  that  has  heretofore  been 
used  for  specialty  crops  will  be  divert- 
ed to  other  types  of  agriculture  that 
can  be  mechanically  harvested  and  is 
less  labor  intensive.  This  will  result  in 
fewer  perishable  crops,  using  land  for 
less  than  its  highest  and  best  use  and 
increased  production  of  grains  and 
other  commodities  of  which  there  is 
an  abundance. 

The  third  likely  result  is  that  many 
growers  will  transfer  their  farming  op- 
erations outside  of  the  country  where 
labor  is  plentiful.  This  not  only  de- 
prives this  country  of  the  multiple 
economic  benefits  of  these  farms  but 
also  means  that  consumers  will  in- 
creasingly buy  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles imported  from  other  countries  at 
higher  costs  and  at  inferior  quality. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Morrison-Pa- 
netta amendment  is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic   well-being   of   this   Nation.    It 


benefits  all  of  society  without  hurting 
domestic  workers  of  any  other  seg- 
ment of  it.  I  think  that  this  point  is 
particularly  important  to  stress,  this 
amendment  will  not  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  any  domestic  workers. 
Employers  must  make  every  effort  to 
recruit  domestic  workers  up  until  the 
day  aliens  report  to  work.  In  conclu- 
sion, let  me  emphasize  seven  points 
about  the  Morrison-Panetta  Amend- 
ment: 

First,  it  protects  domestic  workers; 

Second,  it  provides  a  legal  means  for 
workers  to  come  in  to  the  United 
States: 

Third,  It  serves  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry by  providing  a  stable  and  reli- 
able work  force; 

Fourth,  consumers  will  benefit  from 
passage  erf  this  amendment; 

Fifth,  the  agricultural  industry  will 
benefit  from  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment; 

Sixth,  workers  will  benefit  from  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment;  and 

Seventh,  the  entire  Nation  will  bene- 
fit from  passage  of  this  amendment. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  supporting 
it. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  supporting  the  Panetta-Mor- 
rison  seasonal  agricultural  worker 
amendment  to  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  (H.R.  1510). 
This  new  program  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  producers  of  perishable 
crops  who  must  rely  upon  large  num- 
bers of  highly  mobile  foreign  workers 
to  harvest  their  crops  due  to  the  un- 
availability of  domestic  workers.  The 
program  will  complement  the  existing 
and  proposed  H-2  program  by  estab- 
lishing a  temporary  worker  program 
strictly  limited  to  perishable  commod- 
ities. 

Unlike  single  crop  States,  Califor- 
nia's multicrop  farming  economy  is  a 
cornucopia  of  over  250  different  com- 
modities—at least  100  of  these  crops 
are  tender  and  perishable,  each  with  a 
different  harvest  season.  The  growers 
of  such  crops  cannot  develop  a  stable, 
year-round  work  force  because  they 
simply  don't  have  stable,  year-round 
work  to  offer.  Unfortunately,  it  is  im- 
possible to  secure  enough  domestic 
labor  to  do  the  part-time  migrant 
work.  In  fact,  a  pilot  program  to  re- 
cruit locaJ  labor  through  the  Califor- 
nia Employment  Development  Depart- 
ment failed  to  attract  enough  workers. 
Half  of  those  who  did  show  up  were  il- 
legal aliens. 

While  the  existing  and  proposed  H-2 
program  may  adequately  serve  the 
labor  needs  of  some  agricultural  com- 


modities such  as  tobacco,  sheep  and 
sugar  cane,  it  does  not  provide  the 
flexibility  needed  to  provide  delicate 
crop  industries  with  an  adequate  har- 
vest labor  force  on  short  notice. 
Indeed,  even  the  relaxed  50-day  H-2 
notification  period  in  the  bill  before  us 
is  still  too  restrictive.  For  example,  the 
harvesting  of  fresh  tomatoes,  boysen- 
berries,  strawberries,  table  grapes,  and 
cherries  must  be  done  by  hand  within 
a  few  days  of  maturity.  Often,  maturi- 
ty cannot  be  predicted  more  than  a 
day  or  two  in  advance  due  to  uncon- 
trollable circumstances,  such  as  vari- 
ations in  the  weather. 

Worker  protections  are  specifically 
provided  for  in  this  amendment  to  pre- 
vent another  Bracero  Program.  In 
fact,  this  amendment  will  help  to 
eliminate  any  exploitation  of  illegal 
farm  workers  which  currently  exists. 
Employers  who  abuse  the  programs 
will  be  dealt  with  severely.  In  addition, 
the  program  would  only  be  triggered  if 
sufficient  local  labor  did  not  exist  to 
perform  the  temporary  harvesting 
jobs.  No  American  workers  would  be 
displaced. 

As  stated  by  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  objective  of  the  plan  is 
simply  to  insure  that  perishable  fruits 
^and  vegetables  are  harvested.  It  does 
not  reflect  plantation  mentality.  At 
present,  at  least  50  percent  of  the  field 
hands  on  these  farms  are  illegal  aliens. 
Failure  to  pass  this  amendment  will 
only  dry  up  the  work  force  which  will 
definitely  cause  a  significant  loss  in 
productivity.  This  will  quickly  result 
in  acreage  reductions  that  will  only 
bring  about  a  surge  in  consumer  prices 
corresponding  to  shortages  of  supply. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
existing  H-2  temporary  worker  pro- 
gram is  too  rigid  and  unworkable  to 
address  the  special  needs  of  the  per- 
ishable crop  industry.  For  the  most 
part,  the  perishable  crop  producers 
have  not  had  sufficient  numbers  of  do- 
mestic workers  to  handle  the  produc- 
tion and  harvesting  of  their  products. 
Instead,  they  rely  on  undocumented 
aliens  for  their  labor  needs. 

This  amendment  will  provide  for  a 
seasonal  agricultural  worker  program 
which  will  be  complementary  to  the 
H-2  program  and  which  would  be  used 
only  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
supply  of  domestic  labor  proves  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  demand. 

It  includes  full  protection  for  Ameri- 
can labor,  domestic  workers,  and  it  af- 
fords fair  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions to  foreign  workers  which  are  not 
available  in  the  current  illegal  labor 
force. 

If  growers  of  perishable  crops  are 
not  able  to  hire  the  workers  they  need 
when  necessary,  they  will  be  forced  to 
shift  into  less  labor-intensive  crops 
which  can  be  mechanically  harvested. 
Com,  wheat,  and  soybeans  will  be 
grown  in  place  of  perishable  crops  at  a 
time  when  the  domestic  and  the  world 


markets  cannot  absorb  the  increased 
production.  In  turn,  prices  for  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  will  skyrock- 
et. 

Who  will  be  the  loser?  The  American 
consumer  will  be  the  loser. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  I  may  make  a 
unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
get  more  time  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  kind  of  get  an 
idea  of  where  we  are  on  the  amend- 
ment—and I  know  it  is  an  extremely 
important  one— I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  perhaps  ask  to  know 
how  many  Members  are  thinking  of 
talking  about  the  issue.  If  they  would 
stand  up,  we  might  assess  the  situa- 
tion. 

Of  course,  on  that  basis,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, obviously  Members  are  trying  to 
"hoke  up"  the  project. 

May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
perhaps  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
end  at  6  o'clock? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  that  as  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  There  was  an  objec- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  right,  objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
withdraw  that  and  rephrase  the  re- 
quest, with  the  help  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

How  about  6:30?  May  I  just  say  this: 
Let  me  just  say  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  that  we  cease  debate  on 
the  Panetta  amendment  at  6:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Objec- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wop.tley]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  interest  of  moving  these  proceed- 
ings along,  I  think  I  have  made  my 
point,  and  I  would  just  like  to  urge 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  needs  more  time,  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  gentleman 
does  that,  would  the  gentleman  yield 
so  that  I  might  take  advantage  of  a 
minute  or  two  of  the  time  he  has? 
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Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  reply  briefly  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Burton!  be- 
cause I  am  not  sure  she  did  get  the 
full  answer  that  is  provided  in  the  bill. 

The  question  was.  What  happens  to 
the  worker  who  may  qualify,  who 
comes  to  the  country  and  chooses  not 
to  do  anything  and  in  fact  just  sits  out 
the  time  of  that  visa? 

First  of  all.  it  is  a  limited  visa.  We 
anticipate  there  will  be  a  monthly 
checkup  at  the  local  INS  office.  They 
would  be  required  to  check  on  wheth 
er  that  person  is  working  or  not.  and 
after  that  month  has  gone  by.  if  there 
is  no  need  for  the  worker,  or  if  that 
person  is  not  working  or  not  .seeking 
work,  then  there  will  be  a  requirement 
that  they  exit  from  the  country.  We 
must  remember  that  this  is  a  limited 
visa.  You  can  pull  the  string  on  it  at 
any  time  if  people  are  not  complying 
with  the  rules. 
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Also,  remember,  employer  sanctions. 
I  trust  that  the  committee's  bill  will 
work,  and  we  are  denying  this  person, 
once  illegal,  from  having  the  opportu 
nity  to  work  anywhere.  The  vi.sa  will 
not  qualify  them  to  work  anywhere 
except  for  the  qualified  and  certified 
producers  of  perishable  products 
where  there  is  a  shortage  of  domestic 
labor. 

Also,  we  have  not  talked  this  evening 
in  the  debate  at  all  about  the  cash  in 
centives.  There  is  a  cash  incentive  for 
people  to  return  to  their  native  coun 
try.  This  will  add  up  to  a  sizable 
amount.  The  employer  puts  in  the 
equivalent  of  social  security,  puts  in 
the  equivalent  of  unemployment  com 
pensation.  creating  a  trust  fund  that 
pays  the  cost  of  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  plan.  We  never 
had  that  under  the  Bracero  Program. 
From  this  fund  comes  a  cash  incentive 
when  the  worker  returns  after  his  \  isa 
does  expire  back  to  his  native  country. 
It  is  handled  through  the  U.S.  Consul- 
ate. 

I  think  it  is  a  unique  proposal  that 
will  provide  extra  cash  for  workers 
when  they  get  back  to  their  native 
land  and,  of  course,  encourage  them  to 
stay  with  the  ground  rules  under  the 
program.  If  they  do  not  live  by  those 
rules,  they  are  disqualified  for  5  years. 
I  think  we  have  built  in  sufficient 
penalties  to  make  sure  there  is  compli 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  plan 
that  they  will  seek  work  and  will  abide 
by  the  requirements,  not  displace  local 
workers,  and  have  a  number  of  protec 
lions  that  have  been  berated  here  in 
the  last  few  minutes  of  debate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Evans]. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Panet- 
ta  amendment.  I  do  so  with  reluctance 
because  of  my  sincere  respect  for  the 
gentleman  from  California  with  whom 
I  serve  on  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
However.  I  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment is  bad  news  and  bad  law.  It  pro- 
vides even  fewer  protections  than  the 
bracero  program  of  the  1940s. 

The  bill  already  would  establish  a 
permanent  large-scale  Guest 

Worker'  Program  to  import  350,000  to 
400,000  temporary  workers,  thereby 
expanding  and  streamlining  the  cur- 
rent H  2  regulatory  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Under  the  Panetta  amendment,  an  ad- 
ditional 500,000  to  1  million  temporary 
guest  workers  would  be  imported  to 
work  for  producers  of  perishable  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Both  of  these  are  contrary  to  our  at- 
tempts to  reform  our  immigration  laws 
and  to  .stem  the  tide  of  undocumented 
aliens  taking  the  jobs  needed  by  Amer- 
icans. 

This  amendment  is  yet  another  at- 
tempt to  codity  the  existing  exploita- 
tion of  nonresidents  and  noncitizens. 
The.se  provisions  will  increase  unem- 
ployment among  American  migrant 
farmworkers  and  deteriorate  further 
the  deplorable  working,  housing,  and 
health  conditions  facing  migrant 
workers  today. 

I  believe  we  must  be  concerned  with 
passing  legislation  which  will  import 
hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  temporary 
foreign  workers  while  at  the  same 
time  we  do  very  little  to  effectively  im- 
prove the  conditions  confronting  these 
workers. 

We  must  also  be  concerned  that  this 
amendment  provides  even  less  protec- 
tion for  guest  workers  than  past  pro- 
grams. While  the  Panetta  amendment 
does  impo.se  some  requirements  on 
those  who  wish  to  participate  in  the 
program,  these  requirements  are  unen- 
forceable and  ambiguous,  and  provide 
no  workable  mechanism  to  ensure 
compliance. 

The  i,ssue  of  temporary  workers  has 
no  business  in  this  immigration  legisla- 
tion. It  makes  little  .sense  for  the  left 
hand  to  be  working  to  stop  the  flow  of 
undocumented  aliens,  while  the  right 
hand  is  systematically  bringing  in 
thou.sands  of  workers  who  will  develop 
ties  to  this  country  and  depress  Ameri- 
can wages.  To  include  such  provisions 
in  this  bill  is  an  affront  to  the  unem- 
ployment which  currently  exists  in 
this  country. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  Panetta  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  our  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Leon  Panetta. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Panetta's 
amendment  may  be  approved  by  this 


House,  but  I  would  caution  my  col- 
leagues that  it  poses  significant 
threats  to  the  integrity  of  those  per- 
sons who  would  be  admitted  as  class 
•P"  guest  workers.  It  also  will  increase 
the  likelihood  that  guest  workers  will 
extend  their  stay  in  this  country 
beyond  the  authorized  date,  meaning 
that  this  country  may  continue  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  large  numbers  of  un- 
documented aliens. 

The  Panetta  amendment  establishes 
a  guest  worker  program  tailored  to  fit 
the  needs  of  growers  of  perishable 
crops.  It  would  not  replace  the  H-2 
program  but  rather  is  a  supplement  to 
it.  The  amendment  creates  a  new  "P" 
vi.sa  category,  with  the  letter  "P'  de- 
noting the  visa  holder  as  a  guest 
worker  authorized  to  harvest  perish- 
able crops. 

My  opposition  to  this  amendment  is 
not  predicated  upon  any  desire  to  sub- 
ject growers  of  perishable  commodities 
to  hardship.  I  understand  the  special 
problems  with  which  growers  of  per- 
ishable crops  must  contend.  And  while 
the  gentleman's  amendment  does  rep- 
resent a  valid  attempt  to  address  grow- 
ers' special  needs,  it  fails  with  respect 
to  its  treatment  of  guest  workers  and 
in  providing  safeguards  against  its  be- 
coming a  magnet  for  illegal  immigra- 
tion. 

Under  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
guest  workers  would  be  admitted  into 
this  country  for  an  11-month  period. 
Rather  than  placing  these  guest  work- 
ers under  the  employ  of  a  specific 
grower,  guest  workers  would  be  admit- 
ted into  a  certain  region  and  would  be 
free  to  roam  within  that  region,  ena- 
bling them  to  follow  the  progress  of 
the  harvest.  They  would  be  able  to 
seek  employment  with  any  certified 
grower  in  the  region.  Yet  no  grower 
would  be  responsible  for  seeing  to  it 
that  the  guest  workers  return  to  their 
native  countries.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, the  guest  worker  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  returning  to  his  native 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment will  lead  to  anything  f^ut  exploi- 
tation of  guest  workers  and  another 
ma.ssive  influx  of  undocumented 
aliens.  If  a  grower  is  not  held  personal- 
ly responsible  for  the  working  condi- 
tions and  the  timely  return  to  their 
native  countries  of  an  identifiable 
group  of  guest  workers,  there  really  is 
no  way  to  prevent  worker  exploitation 
and  illegal  immigration. 

The  gentleman  says  that  economic 
incentives  will  lure  guest  workers  back 
to  their  native  countries.  The  econom- 
ic incentives  are  reimbursement  of 
salary  deductions  equivalent  to  PICA 
taxes,  and  the  possibility  of  exclusion 
from  participating  in  the  program  for 
several  years  if  the  guest  worker's 
return  to  his  na'ive  country  is  not 
timely.  I  submit  to  those  of  us  who 


really  desire  to  stem  the  tide  of  illegal 
immigration  that  these  incentives  are 
minimal  at  best. 

The  real  incentive  to  economic  gain 
is  remaining  in  the  United  States. 
Once  here,  it  is  likely  that  many  guest 
workers  will  realize  how  much  more 
there  is  to  gain  by  staying  here,  even 
it  if  means  forfeiting  the  recoupment 
of  those  salary  deductions  and  future 
participation  in  the  program.  Even 
with  employer  sanctions,  many  of 
these  guest  workers  will  blend  intp  the 
mainstream  and  find  employment. 

In  this  respect,  I  do  not  see  how  this 
amendment  can  contribute  to  a  sound 
and  humane  policy  to  reduce  illegal 
immigration.  And  while  I  respect  the 
earnestness  of  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  must  urge  our  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  opposing  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKARD,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  listening  to  the 
debate  and  seeing  the  participants  in 
the  debate,  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  we  are  hearing  more  from 
sidewalk  experts  and  urban  farmers 
than  we  are  from  those  who  have  been 
involved  in  farming  and  those  of  us 
who  represent  farmers. 

In  my  district,  the  farmers  are  rais- 
ing 25  percent  of  the  nation's  straw- 
berry crop.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
citrus  crop  of  this  Nation  is  Raised 
within  my  district.  Forty  percent  of  all 
the  tomatoes  that  are  raised  in  this 
country  are  raised  in  my  district,  and 
80  percent  of  the  avocados.  I  could  go 
on  and  oh.  It  is  one  of  the  major  per- 
ishable crop  areas  of  the  country,  and 
almost  all  of  this  is  done  with  hand 
labor.  Very  little  of  it  is  done  with  me- 
chanical equipment.  The  planting,  the 
spraying,  the  staking  up  and  tying  up 
of  tomatoes,  the  irrigating,  the  pick- 
ing, the  packing,  is  all  done  by  hand 
labor. 

They  are  also  all  highly  risky  and 
highly  vulnerable  and  subject  to  the 
elements;  to  the  weather  and  other 
uncontrollable  impacts. 

My  farmers  will  not  survive  under 
the  H-2  program.  What  will  happen  to 
those  crc^s?  The  prices  will  go  up  and 
we  will  feel  it  here  in  Washington  and 
in  Chicago  and  in  New  York  and 
across  this  country  and  my  farmers 
will  disappear  simply  because  they 
carmot  compete  with  foreign  prices 
and  the  end  result  is  that  they  cannot 
survive. 

We  talk  about  making  second-class 
citizens  out  of  the  alien  labor  that 
comes  into  this  country.  I  suspect  that 
while  we  are  trying  to  prevent  that 
from  happening  we  are  making 
second-cl&ss  citizens  out  of  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  and  particularly 
the  farmers  of  perishable  crops.  All  we 
need  is  protection  for  them  to  allow 
them  to  continue  what  they  do  best. 


They  are  the  backbone  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system. 

So  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  recognize  that  the  H-2  pro- 
gram is  a  good  program  in  parts  of  the 
country,  but  it  certainly  will  not  work 
in  my  part  of  the  country. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  reempha- 
size  that  this  program,  this  amend- 
ment, does  not  replace  the  H-2  pro- 
gram. The  H-2  program  will  remain 
intact  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  will  work,  but  where  it  does 
not  work  then  we  need  this  alterna- 
tive. The  Panetta-Morrison  amend- 
ment is  an  alternative  for  those  who 
raise  perishable  crops.  That  is  all  it  is, 
is  an  alternative.  It  does  not  replace 
the  H-2  programs. 

Furthermore  it  should  be  stated  my 
farmers  have  no  inclination  to  exploit 
the  labor  pool  that  comes  from  across 
the  borders,  no  more  under  the  Panet- 
ta amendment  than  they  would  under 
the  H-2  program. 

So  to  fear  that  there  will  be  some 
kind  of  grave  slave  program  entered 
into  in  this  country  just  simply  does 
not  exist. 

If  you  want  to  know  my  opinion. 
more  devastating  are  the  conditions 
that  these  aliens  live  under  right  now 
under  the  present  program,  far  more 
devastating,  than  the  Bracero  Pro- 
gram, and  I  am  not  defending  the  Bra- 
cero Program,  but  the  worst  labor  con- 
ditions that  our  alien  labor  pool  has 
ever  experienced,  we  are  now  experi- 
encing under  the  present  program. 

They  live  under  the  most  subhuman 
conditions  that  they  have  ever  done. 
even  including  the  Bracero  Program. 
We  can  do  better  than  that.  We  must 
do  better  than  that,  but  we  cannot  de- 
stroy the  farmers  of  perishable  crops. 
The  H-2  program  will  wipe  out  farm- 
ing in  my  district. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  knows,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
that  he  represents  an  area,  a  good  por- 
tion of  which  used  to  be  my  district 
before  the  last  reapportionment,  so  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  type  of  perish- 
able crops  that  we  grow  in  that  area. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lujan]  said. 
that  everybody  wins  on  this  program, 
because  people  are  coming  here  seek- 
ing jobs.  Yes.  they  are  jobs  that  we 
might  not  like,  but  they  are  jobs  that 
are  a  step  up  for  a  lot  of  people  that 
do  not  have  any  economic  advantage 
whatsoever  and  starting  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  they  are  getting  some- 
place. 
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Our  country  wins  and  the  agricultur- 
al business  of  our  country  wins. 


We  could  bog  this  amendment  down 
with  a  whole  lot  of  legalistic  jingoism 
and  all  of  that,  but  let  me  tell  the 
Members,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me,  that  we  just  have  a 
couple  or  three  choices,  because  we 
have  perishable  crops  out  there  that 
need  to  be  picked. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pack- 
ard] has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Badham  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Packard  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  We  have  about  three 
different  choices,  because  we  have 
crops  out  there  that  are  important  to 
our  economy.  They  are  important  to 
the  ancillary  jobs  that  are  provided  by 
shipping,  packing,  transporting.  They 
are  important  to  the  export,  to  the 
balance  of  trade.  They  are  important 
to  the  foodstuffs  of  this  Nation.  That 
all  goes  together. 

So  the  crops  are  going  to  be  picked. 
Now,  either  they  are  going  to  be 
picked  by  legal  domestic  workers,  if  we 
can  find  them,  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  them,  or  they  are  going  to 
be  picked  by  legal,  under  this  amend- 
ment, legal  guest  workers  who  are 
aliens.  Or  they  are  going  to  be  picked 
by  illegal  aliens  like  they  are  now. 

I  would  think  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  would  take  to  heart  rather 
than  nitpicking  this  amendment  to 
death  by  legalistic  terminology,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  alien  work- 
ers are  either  going  to  be  legal  or  they 
are  going  to  be  illegal.  Let  us  think  of 
their  well-being,  and  let  us  think  of 
their  welfare,  because  there  will  be 
alien  workers  picking  our  crops  to  be 
sure.  They  will  be  running  and  hiding 
and  subject  to  sweeps.  And  talk  about 
discrimination  and  ill  feelings  and  ill 
treatment  and  lack  of  human  rights 
and  lack  of  dignity,  because  they  will 
be  here,  they  have  been  here  since  the 
Bracero  Program  has  been  here  and 
they  will  continue  to  be  here. 

Or  we  can  have  under  the  Panetta- 
Morrison  amendment  a  legal  system 
where  alien  workers  can  come  in.  and 
they  will  come  in  because  they  want  to 
come  in.  They  need  the  money.  They 
want  the  increase  in  income  for  their 
own  economic  well-being,  and  they  can 
come  in  legally,  they  can  hold  their 
heads  high  and  even  become  citizens, 
or  go  back  to  their  native  country  with 
a  bigger  wad  of  money  in  their  pock- 
ets. 

That  is  good  for  America.  It  is  good 
for  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  And  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  fine  contribution. 

Let  me  conclude  by  merely  saying 
that  our  choice  is  either  having  an  ille- 
gal program  and,  believe  me,  the  farm- 
ers will  have  the  workers,  and  if  you 
impose  upon  our  farmers  a  program 
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that  is  not  implementable  they  will 
remain  in  the  illegal  status,  or  pass 
this  very  vital  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment,  to  vote  for  it.  and  give  an 
alternative  to  the  farmers  of  perish- 
able crops. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi 
site  number  of  words. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent. 
but  first  I  would  just  like  to  get  an 
idea  of  how  many  more  speakers 
would  be  allocated  time. 

If  everyone  really  wants  to  speak, 
then  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  the  PanettaMorrison 
amendment  to  this  bill,  and  I  want  to 
speak  a  little  bit  on  a  personal  basis. 

I  am  one  of  those  people  who  was 
born  and  raised  on  one  of  those  small 
farms  in  central  California  that  will  be 
greatly  affected  if  this  legislation 
passes. 

My  father  still  today  farms  grapes.  I 
think  presently  on  40  acres  in  the 
Sanger  area.  The  average  farm  in  my 
district  is  only  40  acres. 

I  am  really  amazed  at  some  of  the 
myths  in  the  air  being  propagated  by 
people  who  I  believe  really  do  not 
know  much  about  agriculture  and  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between 
farmers  and  their  employees.  I  think 
we  ought  to  dispel  ourselves  of  the 
myth  that  these  people  who  are  work- 
ing for  us  are  naked,  browbeaten, 
chained  indentured  servants,  captured 
like  Kunla  Kinte,  forced  into  slavery 
by  insensitive,  vicious  farmers  who 
have  no  respect  for  their  fellow  man. 
That  is  really  not  the  agriculture  that 
I  know  about  or  am  familiar  with,  and 
I  reject  and  resent  that  notion  because 
it  goes  to  the  very  character  of  the 
people  who  farm  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  make  sure  I  heard  correct- 
ly what  you  said  at  the  beginning  of 
your  statement.  I  think  I  heard  earlier 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lehman]  was  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
that  he  supported  this  amendment? 
Did  the  gentleman  say  he  opposes  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  am  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  will  remember 
that. 


I  hope  everyone  heard  Mr.  Brown's 
comments    earlier    today     because     I 
think   he   really   had  .some   important 
things  to  say  about  the  real  nature  of 
this  problem. 

I  have  had  throughout  my  life  much 
association  with  people  who  were  bra 
ceros  at  one  time  and  maybe  undocu- 
mented workers  or  maybe  illegal  aliens 
later,  and  they  are  usually,  in  most 
cases,  not  the  kind  of  people  and  not 
the  kind  of  citizens  that  have  been 
talked  about  here. 

I  know  or  knew  many  families  that 
owned  farms  in  Mexico,  that  came  up 
here  to  work  in  the  offseason  and 
sent  money  back  home  to  help  on  the 
farm  down  there. 

If  you  go  into  any  post  office  or 
drugstore  in  a  rural  part  of  California 
on  a  weekend  you  will  probably  find 
thousands  of  dollars  in  money  orders 
and  gifts  going  back  to  Mexico  from 
people  w ho  work  here. 

The  real  answer  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO's  question  about  these  people 
coming  here  and  not  working  for  11 
months  out  of  the  year  is  that  those 
people,  believe  it  or  not,  unbelievable 
as  it  may  seem,  actually  come  here  to 
work.  We  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
them  or  that.  The  people  who  would 
be  affected  by  this  legislation  are  the 
people  w ho  come  here  to  work. 

The  people  who  do  not  come  here  to 
work  are  not  covered  by  this  bill  be- 
cau.se  the  employer  .sanctions  are  not 
going  to  hurt  them  anyway.  We  are 
talking  about  people  who  want  to 
come  here  and  work  and  we  are  telling 
them  that  we  want  to  help  them  and 
the  way  we  are  going  to  help  them 
from  being  exploited  is  to  take  their 
jobs  away  from  them. 

That  is  ludicrous. 

What  about  this  question  that  has 
been  brought  up  this  afternoon  of_ 
whether  or  not  employers  ought  to 
have  some  .say-so  over  who  they  hire? 
What  an  outrageous  notion  in  1984 
that  an  employer  ought  to  have  some 
say-so  about  who  comes  in  and  works 
on  his  ranch.  Obviously  the  employer 
ought  to  have  some  say-so  over  that. 
Obviously  he  ought  to  be  able  to  say 
that  person  did  a  good  job  last  year 
and  I  would  like  to  have  him  back. 
And,  more  than  that,  it  is  usually  the 
employee  who  wants  to  come  back  and 
work  at  the  .same  place.  His  family 
knows  where  he  is.  That  is  much 
easier.  He  knows  the  neighborhood. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  turf.  He  is  the 
one  who  in  most  instances  will  benefit 
from  being  able  to  go  back  to  the  same 
vicinity  and  work. 

It  is  those  of  us  who  want  to  take 
that  right  away  from  him  who  are 
condemning  him  to  a  kind  of  slavery 
by  saying  he  no  longer  will  have  that 
ability. 

The  plain  fact  is.  and  I  will  state  this 
unequivocally,  the  failure  to  include 
the  PanettaMorrison  language  in  the 


final  version  of  this  bill  will  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  growers  of  spe- 
cialty commodities  such  as  peaches, 
plums,  nectarines,  grapes,  and  other 
perishable  crops  to  obtain  workers  to 
harvest  their  crops. 

Let  me  explain  just  one  problem  in 
this  bill  from  my  own  experience,  and 
it  just  deals  with  just  one  small  aspect 
of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lehman]  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  That 
deals  with  the  particular  crop  that  my 
family  farms,  grapes,  and  we  make  rai- 
sins. Once  every  4  or  5  years  a  big 
cloud  comes  over  the  valley  and  wipes 
out  our  crop,  or  threatens  to  wipe  out 
our  crop  after  the  harvest.  We  do  not 
know  50  days  in  advance,  or  10  days  in 
advance,  or  any  time  in  advance  of  the 
weather  report  what  is  going  to 
happen.  Yet  the  night  that  that  hap- 
pens we  need  thousands  of  people  in 
the  fields  to  save  that  crop. 

Under  this  bill  we  will  not  have  the 
ability  to  get  those  people  there.  At 
least  with  the  Panetta  version,  which  I 
dc  not  think  is  perfect  myself,  at  least 
with  that  we  have  a  72-hour  ability  to 
get  people  in  there,  and  that  is  just 
one  instance.  There  are  many  more 
and  I  will  not  take  up  all  of  the 
House's  time  naming  them. 

The  work  that  many  of  these  so- 
called  illegal  aliens,  and  I  really  do  not 
like  that  term  either,  because  these 
are  human  beings  currently  perform 
in  California  are.  very  frankly,  those 
that  most  Americans  will  not  perform. 
They  are  physically  demanding  jobs 
that  require  long  hours  of  demanding 
work.  They  are  often  performed  out  of 
doors  and  in  less  than  perfect  weather 
conditions.  For  whatever  reason,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  enough  domestic 
workers  who  will  do  this  work  and 
nothing  in  this  bill  will  change  that 
fact. 
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Displaced  industrial  workers  who  are 
concentrated  in  the  Northeast  cannot 
fill  the  labor  needs  of  farmers  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States.  Most 
Americans  in  high  school,  in  college, 
simply  are  not  willing  to  accept  farm 
employment  as  a  summer  job  or  in- 
ternship possibility.  Farmers  do  not 
want  to  discriminate  against  American 
workers.  They  would  love  to  hire 
them.  The  plain  fact  is  they  cannot 
because  they  will  not  take  these  jobs. 
You  can  go  anywhere  in  my  district  at 
harvest  time  and  you  will  see  signs 
saying  'Pickers  Wanted"  everywhere, 
but  few  domestic  will  apply  or  attempt 
to  get  those  jobs. 

It  is  because  of  these  factors  the 
growers  of  these  specialty  crops  have 


had  to  turn  to  undocumented  workers 
at  the  present  time  to  do  most  of  their 
harvesting. 

If  the  bill  is  passed,  as  it  is  currently 
written,  we  will  be  cut  off  from  this 
supply  of  labor  with  no  suitable  alter- 
native. We  look  very  foolish  in  my  dis- 
trict for  even  debating  getting  rid  of 
the  people  who  put  the  food  on  our 
table  and  not  replacing  them  with 
anything. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  friend  and  colleague 
from  the  Central  Valley  of  California 
for  his  very  knowledgeable  statement. 
His  experience  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  I  think 
he  comes  at  this  from  a  very  humani- 
tarian perspective  as  well.  He  is  speak- 
ing from  the  kind  of  practical  experi- 
ence that  I  am  afraid  many  of  our  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  just 
have  not  had. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
gentleman  is  coming  at  it  from  a  very 
realistic  perspective.  We  do  not  have 
labor  force  available  through  State  de- 
partment of  labor  services,  we  do  not 
get  the  kinds  of  numbers,  we  do  not 
get  the  quality,  we  do  not  get  them  in 
a  timely  way  when  we  need  them  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  we  bring  in 
our  crops  in  a  very  short  harvest 
season. 

I  would  simply  like  to  underscore 
the  gentleman's  comments  and  do 
what  I  can  to  help  him  make  certain 
that  we  enact  the  Panetta-Morrison 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed their  fear  that  the  Panetta 
amendment  will  establish  another 
Bracero  Program  with  all  of  the 
abuses  that  went  with  it.  This  is 
simply  not  true.  The  amendment  in- 
cludes a  long  list  of  safeguards  against 
employer  abuses  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided for  in  the  H-2  program  as  re- 
ported in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
version  of  the  bill. 

These  include  requirements  that  em- 
ployers make  a  good  faith  effort  to  re- 
cruit domestic  workers  whenever  pos- 
sible before  hiring  foreign  workers. 
Also  included  are  requirements  that 
foreign  workers  receive  workers  com- 
pensation insurance,  decent  housing 
and  working  conditions,  and  a  livable 
wage. 

In  short,  the  potential  for  abuse  in 
the  H-2  Program  is  very  tightly  limit- 
ed by  the  Panetta  amendment.  Again, 
I  find  it  interesting  that  the  same 
Members  on  the  floor  who  state  they 
want  to  protect  these  workers  start  by 
saying  they  want  to  take  their  jobs 


away  from  them.  That  is  not  protec- 
tion. 

The  Panetta  amendment  protects  or- 
ganized labor  by  prohibiting  the 
hiring  of  foreign  seasonal  workers  to 
fill  positions  opening  up  by  a  strike  or 
lockout. 

Also  the  work  search  provisions  re- 
quire that  any  jobs  be  offered  to 
American  workers  before  H-2  workers 
can  be  certified  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  thrust  of 
the  gentleman's  comments  regarding 
the  desires  and  the  instincts  of  the 
American  farmer,  at  least  the  grower 
that  I  have  come  to  know  and  at  much 
part  through  the  gentleman  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lehman]  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Berman  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lehman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

May  I  also  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
Chamber  and  of  the  House  in  making 
this  next  motion.  It  is  in  an  effort  to 
expedite  the  proceedings  of  this  bill.  I 
think  the  Members  will  be  very  happy 
with  the  eventual  outcome.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  if  permitted. 
will  explain  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Wright]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  ot  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1510)  to  revise 
and  reform  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


FURTHER  SCHEDULE  FOR  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

(Mr,  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
very  quickly  thank  all  of  my  col- 
leagues for  the  wonderful  attentive- 
ness  and   for  the  excellent  work  we 


have  done.  The  work  of  the  House  has 
been  expedited  excellently  by  the  co- 
operation of  all.  Furthermore.  I  think 
those  who  have  watched  the  debate 
from  the  Chamber  and  those  who 
have  observed  the  debate  would  have 
seen  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
excellent  debates  in  the  history  of  the 
House. 

We  have,  as  I  said  earlier  many 
times,  established  a  piece  of  oral  histo- 
ry about  how  America  came  to  be 
America.  I  think  it  adds  to  the  dignity 
and  credit  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  help  the 
Members  with  weekend  travel  plans, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  in 
connection  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino],  oiir  chair- 
man, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LuNGREN]  and.  I  might  say. 
with  the  great  help  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]  developed  this  following 
pattern  for  the  further  disposition  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  1510. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky's 
unanimous-consent  request  is  not  ob- 
jected to.  the  unanimous  consent 
would  permit  the  amendments— my 
colleagues  have  the  amendment  list- 
numbers  46.  47.  and  48,  which  are  the 
three  amendments  dealing  with  legal- 
ization formula— to  be  put  off  until 
Tuesday  next  to  become  the  first 
order  of  legislative  business  on  Tues- 
day. 

Furthermore,  if  the  gentleman's  re- 
quest is  not  objected  to.  we  would  then 
go  back  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  We  would  continue  proceed- 
ings on  the  bill  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  dealing  with  the  H-2  program. 

Now,  as  I  view  the  clock  we  are  close 
to  6  o'clock.  I  think  we  are  winding 
down  debate  on  the  Panetta  amend- 
ment. I  would  hope  that  the  House 
could  dispose  of  the  Panetta  amend- 
ment. If  the  Panetta  amendment  is 
voted  up,  Mr.  Miller  of  California  has 
in  order  two  amendments  he  may  or 
may  not  offer,  but  they  are  in  order. 

If  the  Panetta  amendment  is  voted 
down,  the  two  Miller  amendments  are 
not  in  order  and  that  would  then  end 
the  House's  business  for  today. 

On  tomorrow,  at  10  o'clock,  the 
House  would  continue  consideration  of 
this  bill  starting  with  amendment  No. 
49  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Owens],  proceeding  down  the  list 
of  amendments. 

Now  without  specifying  which,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  already 
talked  to  many  offerors  of  amend- 
ments and  agreed  to  accept  many  of 
their  amendments  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  agreed  as  well. 

In  effect,  we  could  continue  business 
on  tomorrow.  We  cannot  guarantee 
the  Members  there  would  not  be  votes, 
but  the  likelihood  is  there  would  be 
few  votes.  There  would  be  business 
done.    We    would    continue    consider- 
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ation  of  our  bill,  but  on  matters  that 
are  not  dealing  directly  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legalization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  yield 
to  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman     from     New    Jersey     [Mr. 

RODINO]. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  sulKommit- 
tee  chairman  make  clear  that  if  we  do 
continue  under  such  a  unanimous-con 
sent  request  in  the  order  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  now  suggesting  that  on  to- 
morrow or  thereafter  we  do  not  pro- 
ceed beyond  amendment  No.  61. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  appreciate  the  gen 
tleman  saying  that. 

As  I  have  looked  over  these  amend 
ments.  that  would  be  approximately 
10  intervening  amendments  lietween 
the  No.  49  where  we  would  begin  to- 
morrow and  the  gentleman  s  amend- 
ment, which  is  No.  62. 

I  am  fairly  confident  that  on  Friday 
we  would  not  get  that  far.  I  would 
assure  the  gentleman  that  if  we  get 
that  far,  if  I  am  floor  manager.  I 
would  move  that  the  Committee  rise. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Rise  at  61.  So  that 
when  we  would  resume 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  I  would  move  to  rise  at  no 
later  than  amendment  No.  60.  Because 
we  would  not  under  the  arrangement 
take  up  the  McCollum  amendment 
prior  to  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.   RODINO.   That    is  correct.   So 
following   that   then  we   would   begin, 
with  section  301,  the  legalization  .sec- 
tion on  Tuesday. 

□  1800 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Exactly. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the   gentleman    from   California    [Mr. 

LUNGRENl. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  ought  to  put 
Members  on  notice  that  this  is  no 
guarantee  that  votes  will  not  be  taken 
tomorrow.  It  is  an  effort,  because  of 
an  expression  of  concern  by  some  that 
they  did  not  want  to  miss  what  some 
would  consider  to  be  the  key  votes  on 
the  whole  question  of  legalization  if 
they  had  to  be  somewhere  else  tomor 
row.  So  that  is  why  46,  47,  and  48, 
which  go  to  the  question  of  what  the 
legalization  formula  ought  to  be.  and 
then  the  McCollum  amendment, 
which  goes  to  the  question  of  whether 
we  will  have  legalization,  will  be  guar- 
anteed not  to  be  considered  or  voted 
tomorrow.  They  will  be  held  over  until 
Tuesday.  Other  amendments,  howev- 
er, not  articulated  here,  starting  with 
amendment  numbered  49  through  60 
will  be  subject  to  consideration  upon 
which  votes  may  be  taken,  if  requested 
by  Meml)ers  who  are  present. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first,  let  me  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  excellent  and 
fair  manner  in  which  he  has  managed 
the  bill  to  this  point. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, our  involvement,  except  for 
individual  Members,  would  finish 
today. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Right. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  So  we  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  suggested  agenda 
that  the  gentleman  has. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much,  and  I  do  appreciate 
his  help. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.]  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

With  reference  to  amendment  No. 
45— and  I  have  already  mentioned  to 
the  gentleman  I  was  not  going  to  offer 
that,  and  I  have  told  all  sides,  but 
when  the  gentleman  mentioned  the 
numbers  a  moment  ago,  he  omitted 
that-I  would  like  at  the  proper  time 
to  be  able  to  make  a  certain  pro- 
nouncement about  that  and  make 
some  entry  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  am  .sorry,  and  I 
apologize  to  the  gentleman.  Indeed 
amendment  No.  45  will  be  called  by 
the  Chair,  and  there  will  be  di.scussion 
of  that  amendment. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding,  then,  that  the  gentle- 
man proposes  to  go  through  amend- 
ments numbered  49  to  60. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  No  more  than  that. 
It  depends  on  the  workflow,  but  cer- 
tainly no  more  than  that. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  That  is  tomorrow. 
Friday. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  If  we  can  do  that 
much  there  would  be  no  more  tomor- 
row. We  may  not  finish  it  all.  but  no 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Then  on  Tuesday  we 
come  back  to  amendments  46.  47,  and 
48. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Precisely. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  That,  then,  does  in 
fact  comply  with  the  rule. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Yes,  I  would  assure 
the  gentleman  that  it  does. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  just  want  to  be  sure 
that  it  does  comply  with  the  rule  that 
was  voted  upon. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  can  assure  the  gentleman 
from  California,  his  friend,  that  it 
does  comply  with  the  rule. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 


Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  and  I 
know  this  may  be  a  difficult  question: 
Tomorrow  we  start  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Yes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  The  gentleman 
is  very  knowledgeable  about  these 
amendments  and  he  knows  the  contro- 
versy that  might  be  generated.  Can 
the  gentleman  estimate  how  many  of 
these  amendments  would  involve  re- 
corded votes  and  how  many  votes 
Members  might  miss  if  they  were 
absent  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  considers  that  of  the  inter- 
vening amendments  between  number 
49,  including  49  through  60,  8  of  them 
are  acceptable  to  both  sides  of  the 
committee.  Now,  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  offerer  may  not  ask  for  a  vote.  But 
8  of  those  intervening  10  or  12  are  ac- 
ceptable. I  would  suspect  that  we 
could  complete  our  work  by  probably 
noon  tomorrow,  and  I  anticipate  that 
there  may  not  be  any  votes.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  if  the  of- 
ferers of  those  amendments  which  are 
already  approved  by  this  committee  do 
not  call  for  votes,  the  gentleman  is 
protected  except  for  perhaps  one  or 
two  at  best. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  this  new  schedule. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lungren]. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
make  it  clear,  as  I  understand  it,  we 
will  proceed,  then,  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Panetta-Morrison  amendment:  we 
will  then  conclude  amendments  43  and 
44  if  they  are  offered,  Mr.  Hall  has  in- 
dicated he  will  not  offer  45,  and  that 
will  be  the  end  of  our  business  to- 
night? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  It  ends  our  business  tonight 
and,  of  course,  with  some  dispatch  we 
could  end  at  an  early  hour. 

Let  me  take  this  moment  to  just 
salute  the  Members  of  the  House. 
There  have  been  long  nights.  There 
have  been  four  or  five  long  nights  in  a 
row.  The  Chair,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  has  done  a 
superb  job.  Staff  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job.  They  have  been  carrying 
around  these  huge  notebooks  all  the 
time  and  yet  they  seem  to  find  the 
exact  paper  at  the  right  moment.  It 
has  been  just  a  great  pleasure  to  work 
with  everybody.  We  are  making  won- 
derful progress  on  a  very  tough  piece 
of  legislation. 

Therefore,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky now,  Mr.  Speaker,  makes  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that 
amendments  numbered  46,  47.  and  48 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  1510)  be  postponed 
for  consideration  until  Tuesday  next, 
to  become  the  first  order  of  business 
on  that  day. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  To 
become  the  first  order  of  business 
upon  the  resumption  of  the  sitting  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  under 
the  terms  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI,  Precisely. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  are  46,  47,  and 
48  king  of  the  mountain  amendments? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  It  says  king  of  the 
mountain,  on  page  3,  yes.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
state my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoli]  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
amendments  numbered  46,  47,  and  48 
be  postponed  for  consideration  until 
Tuesday  next  and  that  they  be  in  that 
order,  the  first  order  of  business,  when 
the  Committee  resumes  sitting  under 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R, 
1510). 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ANNOUNCUaENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement. The  Chair  will  then  des- 
ignate the  House  resolved  back  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  announce 
that  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  tomorrow,  after  the  consid- 
eration of  such  amendments  as  may  be 
considered  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  which  should  be  concluded 
quite  considerably  before  3  o'clock,  to 
take  up  consideration  of  two  rules,  on 
tomorrow,  Friday,  before  our  adjourn- 
ment, they  being  the  rules  on  H.R. 
3678.  water  resources  authorization 
and  H.R.  3282.  Water  Quality  Renewal 
Act,  and  to  adjourn,  having  completed 
this  business,  by  3  o'clock  tomorrow. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  5813,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1985 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-839)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  524)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5813)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  198S,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  519  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
1510. 

D  1810 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1510)  to  revise  and 
reform  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  earlier  today, 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  considered  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  which  is  only  subject  to 
amendment  by  the  amendments  made 
in  order  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
519. 

Pending  weis  amendment  No.  42  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Panetta]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  couple  of  unanimous-consent 
requests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lehman]  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Panetta  amendment  conclude  by  7 
o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  know,  first  of  all,  how  many 
Members  there  are  who  wish  to  speak. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
last  night  the  same  motion  was  made 
and  all  debate  stopped  at  8:30.  There 
was  a  long  amendment  that  had  to  be 
presented  that  I  withdrew,  simply  be- 
cause we  only  had  20  minutes  for  that 
presentation. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  anyone  deprived 
of  any  time  they  may  have. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  unanimous-consen^  re- 
quest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lehman]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  speak,  I 
would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bosco]. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  join  in 
the  gentleman's  defense  of  the  grow- 
ers of  our  country,  and  in  my  own 
belief  that  they  have  been  grossly  mis- 
characterized  here  on  the  floor.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  this  House 
has  not  shown  the  same  lack  of  mercy 
for  everyone.  We  specifically  excluded 
from  sanctions  under  this  bill  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  hire  illegal  immigrants  for  house- 
hold help,  or  for  small  business,  or  for 
help  in  small  restaurants,  but  it  does 
not  seem  that  we  are  willing  to  provide 
the  same  type  of  mercy  for  those  who 
provide  the  food  in  our  country,  and 
yet,  those  are  the  people  who  are  most 
in  need  of  help  when  the  time  comes. 

When  the  sugar  level  in  grapes 
reaches  a  certain  point,  thousands  of 
tons  of  grapes  have  to  be  picked  right 
away.  Yes,  I  might  say  that  someone 
who  simply  lost  household  help,  could 
probably  go  out  and  find  domestic 
household  help  much  faster  than 
could  the  grape  grower. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Panetta-Morrison  amendment  be- 
cause it  represents  a  fair  way  to  miti- 
gate the  damages  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, both  for  guest  workers  and 
those  who  depend  on  their  work  to 
pick  perishable  crops.  I  would  say  to 
begin  with,  that  those  of  us  who  live 
in  harmony  and  friendship  with  guest 
workers  from  south  of  the  border 
greatly  resent  many  aspects  of  the 
Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  which  will  vio- 
late the  civil  liberties  of  legal  and  ille- 
gal residents  of  this  country  without 
resolving  the  underlying  problems 
that  cause  immigration  pressures.  We 
recognize  that  guest  workers  come 
here  to  work  not  because  they  want  to 
leave  home,  but  because  they  have  to 
leave  to  support  their  families.  Each 
of  us  in  the  Congress  would  do  the 
same  if  our  families  were  faced  with 
starvation  at  home. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  we 
must  now  lessen  the  hardship  created 
by  this  legislation,  and  the  amend- 
ment before  us  helps  in  many  ways. 
First,  it  provides  timeliness  and  flexi- 
bility for  the  employer,  and  requires 
that  he  first  attempt  to  recruit  domes- 
tic labor.  It  has  been  our  experience 
on  the  north  coast  of  California, 
where  we  pick  grapes,  pears,  apples, 
and  other  perishable  crops,  that  ade- 
quate supplies  of  domestic  labor 
simply  do  not  exist.  Moreover,  because 
these  crops  come  ripe  unpredictably 
and  must  be  harvested  in  a  nmtt(M-  of 
hours,  the  supply  of  labor  must  be  liu 
mediate  and  sufficient.  This  ami-ml 
ment  will  provide  greater  spi-cd  nml 
flexibility  in  recruiting  for«'iKn  liilnx 
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In  addition,  the  amendment  before 
us  provides  safeguards  for  the  worker, 
and.  unlike  the  present  H  2  program, 
allows  the  worker  to  leave  one  employ 
er  and  be  hired  by  another  readily. 
This  right  to  switch  employers  ulti 
mately  provides  the  best  safeguard 
against  abuses  in  wage  and  working 
condition  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
before  us  meets  the  needs  of  workers 
and  employers  alike,  and  would  pre- 
vent the  serious  hardship  to  both  that 
the  legislation  before  us  would  other 
wise  create. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  close 
by  expressing  my  gratitude  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  MazzoliI 
who  has  bent  over  backwards  to  meet 
with  my  constituents,  he  has  been  out 
in  my  district.  I  hope  he  enjoyed  the 
hospitality.  t)ecause  we  enjoyed  having 
him. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  remember  my  won- 
derful trip  to  the  gentleman's  district. 
The  gentleman  is  fortunate  because 
he  represents  some  of  the  most  won 
derful  people  in  this  United  States. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  we  look  forward  to 
having  the  gentleman  back  agam 
under  very  good  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  finish 
by  making  one  statement  that  I  think 
is  what  I  feel  is  fundamentally  wrong 
with  the  approach  in  this  bill.  That  is 
that  the  entire  thrust  is  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  farmers  will 
react  in  the  worst  possible  manner  and 
show  the  worst  possible  faith  and  then 
remedies  that  assumption  by  punish 
ing  them  in  advance.  That  is  wrong, 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  rejected  by 
this  body  with  the  adoption  of  the  Pa 
netta-Morrison  amendment. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  gentle 
man  from  California  [Mr,  PanettaI. 

The  ability  of  growers  to  bring  in 
large  blocs  of  foreign  labor  will  simply 
continue  the  high  unemployment 
rates  and  poverty  among  so  many  of 
Americas  unskilled  workers  and  mi- 
grant farm  groups. 

The  amendment  talks  of  being  sure 
that   the   wages   paid   to   this   foreign 
labor  pool  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
wage  and  working  conditions  of  work 
ers  in  the  United  States  similarly  em 
ployed. 

There  is  no  way  that  this  cannot  de- 
press wages  for  American  farmwork 
ers.  For  example,  each  fall  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor  con- 
ducts a  survey  to  determine  that  the 
actual  piece  rates  being  paid  in  the 
apple  growing  regions  of  the  State. 
This  is  reported  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 


ment of  Labor  in  the  Domestic  Agri- 
cultural InSeason  Wage  Report.  This 
determines  the  prevailing  wage  rate 
among  apple  growers  in  the  various  re- 
gions. The  wage  report  for  the  Hudson 
Valley  shows  that  for  at  least  4  years, 
H-2  users  have  paid  from  5  percent  — 
1977— to  11  percent- 1979- less  than 
their  nonuser  neighbors.  With  differ 
entials  such  as  this,  you  can  bet  a 
bushel  of  apples  to  a  doughnut  that 
the  growers  will  have  an  awfully  hard 
time  finding  domestic  workers. 

People  say  they  want  to  restore  con- 
trol of  our  Nations  borders  through 
immigration  legislation.  The  Panetta 
amendment  punches  a  hole  through 
the  border  wide  enough  to  run  a  com- 
muter train. 

I  urge  its  defeat. • 
•  Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panetta]. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  share  my  concern  that  jobs 
be  made  available  to  our  domestic 
workers  and  just  as  importantly,  that 
working  conditions  be  humane.  It 
.seems  to  me  that  what  this  amend- 
ment will  do  is  bring  in  guest  workers, 
give  them  temporary  status  while  they 
work  and  live  under  questionable  con- 
ditions, then  force  them  to  leave  the 
country,  that  is,  if  they  can  be  located. 
All  this  will  do  is  develop  a  cla.ss  of 
servants  with  no  ability  to  get  into  the 
tract  to  gain  citizenship.  The  amend- 
ment offers  no  standards  for  wages  or 
decent  working  conditions  for  the 
guest  workers. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  proposal 
because  we  have  learned  that  previous 
guest  worker  programs,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  have  tended  to 
encourage  undocumented  immigration 
of  foreign  workers  who  then  refuse  to 
return  to  their  countries.  Bringing  in 
groups  of  workers  by  this  method 
would  only  create  an  added  burden  on 
our  already  taxed  unemployment  rolls. 
I  do  not  see  how  this  proposal  can  be 
beneficial  to  our  country  and  our  citi- 
zens. Furthermore,  it  may  prove  to  be 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  foreign 
workers  themselves.  The  proposal 
offers  no  protection^Jln  housing,  living 
conditions  or  even  the  assurance  of 
the  jobs  that  these  people  are  seeking. 
I  am  concerned  for  the  loss  of  jobs  to 
our  domestic  workers  and  for  the 
future  of  the  thousands  of  vulnerable 
foreign  workers  who  could  end  up  ex- 
isting here  under  substandard  condi- 
tions. I  urge  this  body  to  defeat  this 
amendment.* 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  add  my 
compliments  to  the  manager  of  this 
bill.  Mr.  Mazzoh.  and  to  the  ranking 
Republican.  Mr.  Lungren.  and  to  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  way  this  bill 
has  been  handled.  This  is  a  very  com- 


plicated, very  difficult  issue.  It  has  not 
been  easy;  I  know  that  many  of  us  are 
awaiting  the  final  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion before  we  decide  how  we  are 
going  to  cast  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Representative 
of  a  district  and  State  with  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  perishable  crop  produc- 
tion. I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no 
matter  as  vital  to  the  needs  of  the 
thousands  of  small  farmers  engaged  in 
this  endeavor  than  the  passage  of  the 
Morrison-Panetta  amendment,  I  am 
not  going  to  dwell  on  the  workings  of 
this  amendment,  as  it  has  been  ably 
outlined  by  its  two  sponsors.  Instead.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
point  out  that  this  amendment  is  also 
critically  important  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  would 
agree  that  there  is  nothing  of  greater 
concern  to  this  country  at  this  time 
than  developing  and  maintaining  an 
effective  policy  toward  Mexico.  The 
economic  challenges  currently  facing 
Mexico  are  of  particular  concern.  In 
his  recent  visit  to  this  country.  Presi- 
dent de  la  Madrid  addressed  this  prob- 
lem and  the  need  for  cooperative  solu- 
tions. He  aKso  addressed  the  problems 
of  immigration. 

In  his  address  several  weeks  ago  to  a 
joint  .session  of  this  Congress.  Presi- 
dent de  la  Madrid  expressed  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  bill 
along  in  order  to  get  the  Members  to 
the  planes  and  out,  may  I  ask  those 
who  want  to  speak  on  the  bill  please  to 
stand? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  a  limitation  is 
ordered.  Does  the  gentleman  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  makes  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  those 
who  .seek  to  speak  on  the  Panetta 
amendment  please  rise  so  that  the 
Chair  might  observe  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  how  many  there 
are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  ob- 
serves nine  Members  standing. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  end 
at  7  o'clock  which  is  5  minutes  per 
speaker. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  President  de  la  Madrid 
stood  here  before  us,  one  of  the  things 
he  said  was,  and  I  quote: 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
problem  of  undocumented  workers.  My 
country  is  convinced  that  temporary  immi- 


grants who  work  in  the  United  States  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  border  States  and,  therefore,  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  overall  American  econo- 
my. Mexico  has  an  ongoing  interest  in  the 
full  respect  for  their  human  and  labor 
rights. 

I  commend  and  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  President  de  la  Madrid's 
public  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  temporary  workers  to  the  pros- 
perity and  economic  well-being  of  the 
border  States  of  our  two  nations.  The 
Morrison-Panetta  amendment  reflects 
both  the  past  and  the  future  impor- 
tance of  temporary  workers.  Further- 
more, I  concur  with  President  de  la 
Madrid's  statement  that  the  labor  and 
human  rights  of  such  temporary  work- 
ers must  be  protected  under  law. 

The  Panetta-Morrison  amendment 
provides  for  both  a  seasonal  worker 
program  and  strong  labor  protections 
for  both  domestic  and  foreign  workers. 
AdditionaJly,  it  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bilateral  commission  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico 
and  other  countries  to  assure  that  the 
well-being  of  Mexican  workers  is  main- 
tained under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Panetta-Morrison 
amendment  is  a  workable  solution  to  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  both  our 
countries.  Like  our  friend  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Lujan]  said,  it  provides  a 
legal  process  through  which  Mexican 
workers  can  come  into  the  United 
States  for  employment  purposes  and 
benefits  the  economies  of  both  na- 
tions. It  protects  these  workers  from 
the  exploitation  that,  unfortunately, 
is  inherent  in  the  present  situation.  In 
providing  these  protections,  I  submit, 
it  meets  the  stated  goals  of  President 
de  la  Madrid. 

Criticism  of  the  Panetta-Morrison 
amendment  by  some  groups  in  the 
United  States  is,  in  my  opinion,  based 
on  the  misconception  that  it  is  simply 
a  return  to  the  old  Bracero  Program 
of  the  1950's.  These  objections  are  not 
based  on  fact. 

Without  the  Panetta-Morrison 
amendment,  this  immigration  legisla- 
tion, with  its  employment  disincen- 
tives, will  mean  American  farmers  will 
not  have  the  labor  force  to  harvest 
their  crops  and  that  Mexican  citizens 
will  not  have  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  enter  the  United  States, 
earn  money  and  return  to  their  homes 
in  Mexico. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  the  Pa- 
netta-Morrison amendment  is  impor- 
tant to  provide  a  solution  to  our  coun- 
tries' mutual  economic  needs  and  to 
further  an  effective  foreign  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNo]  has  expired. 

Members  standing  at  the  time  of  the 
unanimous  consent  will  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller], 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  my  views  on  this 
provision  have  become  well  known 
throughout  the  afternoon  here.  I  still 
strongly  believe  that  this  amendment 
fails  to  provide  the  kinds  of  protection 
that  we  as  a  nation  owe  these  guest 
workers;  owe  those  individuals  who 
harvest  our  crops,  who  provide  the 
fiber  to  the  rest  of  this  Nation  and  to 
much  of  the  world.  I  do  not  think  the 
issue  is  much  more  complicated  than 
that. 

Time  and  again  individuals  have  said 
that  these  are  the  very  same  protec- 
tions that  exist  under  current  law.  If 
they  were,  then  why  did  they  change 
them?  They  in  fact  have  been 
changed,  and  in  many  instances,  these 
protections  are  less  than  what  farm- 
workers have  enjoyed  in  the  past,  and 
have  still  suffered  under  horrendous 
conditions. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
reject  this  amendment,  however,  I  do 
not  believe  that  that  is  what  is  going 
to  happen.  I  think  that  we  will  look 
back  and  we  will  find  out  that  this  was 
one  of  the  more  tragic  times  because  it 
is  not  easy  to  visit  an  issue  of  this 
magnitude  or  of  this  emotionalism 
with  respect  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  our  constituents. 
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But  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
reject  it  because  I  think  we  will  do  a 
great  disfavor  to  those  individuals  who 
harvest  our  crops. 

I  would  also  hope  that  we  would 
fully  understand,  if  we  do  not  reject  it, 
what  we  are  doing.  We  are  placing  into 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  ability  to  provide  less  than  ade- 
quate protections  for  those  individ- 
uals. These  are  individuals  who  have 
not  suffered  lightly  in  the  agricultural 
history  of  our  country.  They  have 
moved  from  status  to  status.  We  have 
tried  various  means  of  dealing  with 
them,  and  I  do  not  even  know  if  the 
very  tough  regulations  I  have  tried  to 
draft  and  tried  to  put  into  effect 
would  have  accomplished  my  desired 
goals  to  see  the  same  social  justice  we 
expect  for  our  constituencies  that  we 
talk  so  much  about  extended  to  those 
individuals  who  come  here. 

So  it  is  with  some  sadness  that  I 
think  we  have  to  ask  the  House  to 
reject  this  kind  of  effort,  and  I  would 
hope  that  this  does  not  again  open  a 
chapter  of  history  in  this  country  that 
will  take  a  very  long  time  to  close,  as 
have  the  past  chapters  in  history 
when  we  have  provided  the  means,  un- 
fortunately, by  which  individuals 
workers  can  be  exploited. 

Some  Members  have  suggested  that 
if  one  did  not  come  from  an  agricultur- 
al area,  somehow  one  could  not  under- 
stand this.  Let  me  say  that  all  we  need 
to  do  is  study  labor  history  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  to  understand 
that    where    the    opportunity    exists 


someone  will  fill  that  vacuum.  And  for 
those  Members  who  have  suggested 
that  the  illegals  have  been  exploited, 
that  the  braceros  were  exploited  and 
others  were  exploited  in  this  effort.  I 
remind  them  that  they  are  the  very 
same  Members  that  we  are  now  going 
to  call  on  for  their  very  best  endeavors 
and  efforts  not  to  have  that  happen 
again. 

But  I  am  very  concerned  that  the  ef- 
forts in  the  Panetta  amendment 
simply  do  not  meet  the  American  re- 
quirements of  social  justice,  none  of 
which  would  pass  this  legislation.  In 
fact,  the  laws  which  protect  our  con- 
stituents are  far  stronger  and  far  more 
comprehensive  than-  any  of  the  laws 
that  we  are  extending  to  these  individ- 
uals. Almost  every  law  that  has  been 
extended  for  protection  of  these  work- 
ers by  the  Panetta-Morrison  amend- 
ment in  fact  has  gaping  loopholes  that 
do  not  address  themselves  to  these 
workers,  to  these  participants. 

One  of  my  colleagues  was  describing 
the  avocados  and  again  this  great 
salad  that  is  made  in  California. 
Almost  all  those  individuals  w'ould  be 
exempt  from  the  protection  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  under  this 
amendment  and  would  be  exempt 
from  protection  under  the  labor  laws 
that  we  demand  as  a  right  for  our  con- 
stituents. 

I  think  in  fact  what  we  have  done  is 
created  a  second  class  not  of  citizen- 
ship but  simply  of  status  of  human 
dignity  and  status  of  human  rights, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  that  the 
House  would  again  go  down  this  very 
dark  path  in  the  year  of  1984. 

Mr.  PASHA YAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  pleased  in  one  way  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  involved  in  this  amendment  because 
to  me  it  is  the  height  of  irony,  because 
for  so  long  I  have  thanked  God  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panetta]  was  in  this  Chamber  with  us 
because  he  is  the  one  who  has  cared 
about  the  unfortunate  people  in  our 
country.  He  is  the  one  who  has 
brought  to  this  Congress  programs  to 
make  sure  that  we  wipe  out  hunger  in 
this  country. 

So  as  I  look  at  it,  and  obviously  in 
disagreement  with  this  fine  gentle- 
man, who  is  my  good  friend  and  my 
colleague,  I  thank  God  that  he  created 
these  programs  because  we  are  going 
to  see  more  hunger  in  America  as  a 
result  of  this. 

I  have  been  discussing  with  my  col- 
leagues from  various  States  today 
what  these  guest  workers  will  be  paid. 
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As  we  know,  there  is  no  minimum 
wage  in  this  particular  law.  and  the 
answers  are  coming  back:  $2  an  hour, 
maybe  less,  maybe  a  little  more.  There 
are  no  guarantees.  In  certain  Slates 
there  may  be  a  minimum  wage,  but  in 
other  States  there  is  none. 

So  I  would  like  to  know  what  these 
Panetta  workers  are  going  to  be  like, 
what  their  lives  are  going  to  be  like. 
and  what  it  is  going  to  mean  to  have 
this  whole  class  of  citizens  being  cre- 
ated. 

But  a  more  fundamental  question 
that  I  think  needs  to  be  asked -and 
this  is  why  I  hope  we  will  vole  this 
down— is  that  I  do  not  know  e.xacUy 
what  we  are  doing  here.  In  part  of  this 
bill  which  I  support  we  are  talking 
about  legalization.  We  are  talking 
about  amnesty  so  that  we  can  legalize 
the  workers  who  are  here.  Now  what 
we  are  doing  is  creating  a  whole  new 
influx  of  workers  to  compete  for  jobs 
with  these  very  people  we  are  legaliz- 
ing. So  I  stop  and  ask  myself,  what  are 
we  doing  in  this  situation' 

The  only  thing  we  are  doing  is  creat- 
ing more  competition  for  these  people 
and  for  American  workers,  with  very 
few  advantages  for  these  new  workers. 

I  asked  questions  about  the  health 
and  safety  of  these  workers,  and  I  lis- 
tened very  carefully  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  BermanI  In  his 
remarks,  where  he  brings  out  that  in 
contrast  to  other  programs,  there  are 
no  guarantees  about  health  care. 

Is  it  all  going  to  come  onto  the  coun 
ties?    Is    it    going    to   come    onto    the 
county    hospitals?    Are    we    giving    to 
counties  funds  to  take  care  of  tho.se 
poor  people? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  point  the  gentlewoman  i.s 
making  is  a  very  important  one.  We 
heard  earlier  from  our  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr  Lehman). 
about  the  fact  that  the  only  goal  here 
is  to  let  the  grower  get  the  workers 
that  he  needs  to  harvest  the  crop,  that 
the  issue  here  is  availability  of  farm- 
workers. If  that  were  the  only  goal  of 
this  legislation,  it  would  carry  over  all 
of  the  protections  that  we  would 
expect  for  domestic  workers,  for  these 
same  H-2  workers. 

But  as  the  gentlewoman  has  indicat- 
ed and  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  a 
number  of  speakers,  the  language  of 
the  Panetta  amendment  fails  to  cover 
any  regulatory  protections  for  H  2 
workers  except  for  those  which  would 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  wage. 
There  is  nothing  with  regard  to  hous- 
ing, nothing  with  regard  to  health, 
nothing  with  regard  to  conditions  of 
employment,  and  nothing  with  regard 
to  rights  to  remedy  grievances. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Berman). 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  we  will  vote 
this  amendment  down  because  I  do 
not  think  what  we  are  doing  makes 
sense.  We  are  creating  another  class  of 
workers.  We  are  already  giving  the 
growers  another  pool  of  workers  who 
will  be  legalized.  We  are  expanding 
the  H-2  program  in  the  bill.  By  taking 
this  action,  we  are  creating  another 
class  of  citizens  that  I  do  not  think  we 
will  be  able  to  lake  care  of,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  helps  America  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  (Mrs. 
Boxer]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Torres]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TORRES.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  my  friend  for  yield- 
ing. 

Lest  anyone  in  this  Hou.se  believes 
that  the  45-member  California  delega- 
tion is  not  the  largest.  I  am  here  to  say 
that  It  is.  in  fact,  the  largest  delega- 
tion here.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  sup- 
port of  the  Panel  la-Morrison  amend- 
ment to  the  immigration  reform  bill. 
This  amendment  will  create  a  new  sea- 
sonal agricultural  worker  program. 

My  interest  and  support  for  this 
issue  is  objective.  My  di.strict  is  pri- 
marily suburban— not  agricultural. 
However,  this  is  an  issue  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Slate  of  California. 
Forty-five  percent  of  the  total  annual 
agriculture  sales  from  the  State  in- 
volve perishable  crops.  Unfortunately, 
the  producers  of  these  crops,  which 
cannot  be  mechanically  harvested,  do 
not  have  an  adequate  or  dependable 
supply  of  domestic  farmworkers  to 
meet  their  needs.  No  one  needs  to  be 
reminded  that  farm  products  are  the 
Stales  largest  industry.  Most  Califor- 
nia agricultural  products  are  highly 
perishable  and  a  matter  of  days  can 
literally  cost  thousands  of  dollars  in 
lost  revenue. 

Panetta  Morrison  would  make  avail- 
able the  large  number  of  workers 
needed  to  harvest  these  crops  only  if 
domestic  labor  is  unavailable.  This 
amendment  does  not  establish  another 
bracero  program.  Used  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  that  program  did  not  pro- 
vide the  wage  and  hour  and  labor 
standard  protections  available  under 
this  language.  Whereas  workers  were 
once  tied  to  a  particular  producer, 
along  with  any  abuses  he  wished  to 
initiate,  they  now  have  the  freedom  to 
move  from  one  grower  to  another, 
taking  into  consideration  the  possible 
changes  in  harvest  time  from  one  field 
to  the  next.  This  amendment  does  not 
provide  a  cheap  source  of  labor  to  be 


exploited  by  growers.  In  California 
alone,  the  average  wage  for  farm  field- 
hands  is  $5  an  hour.  The  amendment 
provides  for  an  adverse  effect  wage 
rate  which  ties  the  wages  of  foreign 
workers  to  those  of  similarly  employed 
domestic  workers. 

The  amendment  has  the  support  of 
our  Governor  and  the  State  agricul- 
ture industry.  It  is  logical,  easily  man- 
aged, and  will  provide  a  much  needed 
element  to  our  State  economy.  I  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  raised  a 
very  important  health  issue.  I  have  a 
notice  of  testimony  that  was  given 
during  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  field 
.sanitation  hearings.  We  have  testimo- 
ny which  concluded  that  the  Surgeon 
General  found  that  some  800  to  1,000 
field  workers  are  killed  annually  and 
another  80.000  to  90,000  are  injured  by 
pesticides,  contributing  to  the  already 
high  mortality  rale  for  infections  and 
preventable  diseases. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Panetta-Morrison 
amendment,  and  I  do  so  because  I 
have  followed  in  this  country  the 
.sorry  history  of  the  guest  worker  pro- 
grams in  the.se  days,  namely,  the  so- 
called  bracero  program.  I  should  indi- 
cate that  I  have  also  followed  guest 
worker  programs  across  the  world, 
with  the  kinds  of  experiences  the 
French  and  the  West  Germans  have 
had  with  their  guest  workers  from 
Turkey  and  Spain  and  with  the  kinds 
of  problems  that  those  guest  workers 
have  created  for  those  nations. 

I  ri.se  to  oppose  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  indeed  is  an- 
other extension  of  exploitation  of 
workers.  Bracero  Programs  in  the 
1940s  and  in  the  1950s  were  a  dismal 
failure  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
large-scale  illegal  entry.  The  Bracero 
Program  was  finally  terminated  in 
1964  as  a  result  of  mounting  concern 
about  its  adverse  impact  on  domestic 
workers. 
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Let  me  say  while  I  have  the  floor 
here  that  I  know  from  personal  expe- 
rience the  dismal  failure  of  those  pro- 
grams. I,  too,  grew  up  in  the  fields 
picking  crops.  I  picked  onions,  and  I 
picked  beets,  and  I  picked  grapes.  I 
worked  in  those  vineyards  with  bra- 
ceros  side  by  side.  I  saw  the  squalor.  I 
saw  the  unsanitary  conditions.  I  .saw 
the  intimidation.  I  saw  the  exploits 
lion,  but  there  was  a  difference.  At 
night  I  went  home,  to  the  home  of  my 
relatives  where  I  stayed  and  1  slept  on 
clean  sheets  and  I  had  a  hoi  mt>al. 


Yes.  I  have  heard  here  today  from 
one  of  my  colleagues  that  we  provided 
opportunities  for  young  Mexicans 
from  northern  Mexico  to  come  here 
and  work,  students  and  others,  and 
that  these  same  people  are  now  farm- 
ers and  small  ranchers,  store  owners, 
doctors,  and  lawyers. 

Yes,  we  did  provide  those  opportuni- 
ties to  young  people  of  Mexico  and 
other  countries,  but  while  we  can  be 
altruistic  and  generous,  I  think  we 
should  also  provide  the  same  opportu- 
nities for  our  own  people.  I  think  we 
can  provide  opportunities  for  the 
people  of  Mexico  in  a  different  way, 
by  different  types  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments, but  we  should  be  generous 
again  to  our  own  people,  to  our  own 
migrant  workers  who  live  in  squalor, 
who  live  under  unsanitary  conditions. 
We  should  provide  opportunities  for 
them  as  well. 

I  think  the  bottom  line  of  this  legis- 
lation is  simply  that  we  are  trying  to 
legislate  and  undermine  the  movement 
of  American  farmworkers  to  organize 
themselves,  to  have  the  kind  of  dignity 
that  they  need  for  collective  bargain- 
ing, to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  want  to  simply  echo,  I  want  to 
echo  the  comments  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller  1  to  say  that  this  will  be  a  sorry 
day  in  American  history  if  we  allow 
this  Chamber,  this  House,  to  go  on 
record  legislating  against  the  efforts 
of  Americans  who  pick  our  crops  and 
put  food  on  our  tables. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recogniaes  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  CONYERSl. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  waited  a  little  while  to  come 
before  the  Chamber  to  address  this 
question.  I  am  neither  from  California 
nor  an  urban  expert,  but  I  do  have 
some  very  strong  concerns  about  this 
matter. 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
two  preceding  speakers  this  evening 
who.  without  my  knowing  about  it, 
began  the  subject  of  the  remarks  that 
concern  me  the  most  and  that  is  about 
the  conditions  in  which  these  workers 
are  all  working,  the  guest  workers,  the 
domestic  workers,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  mentioned. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  recognize 
that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  going 
from  an  H-2  program  of  40,000  people 
to  a  committee  version,  to  350,000  to 
400,000  guest  workers,  and  now  a  Pa- 
netta amendment  with  no  specified 
maximum,  but  people  have  said  al- 
ready that  it  could  go  up  to  over  a  half 
million. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
that  is  the  most  salient  reason  to 
reject  this  amendment. 

In  trying  to  incorrectly  close  the 
door  to  illegal  aliens,  we  are  now  open- 
ing, through  the  guest  worker  provi- 


sions, the  whole  side  of  the  building 
for  reasons  that  are  totally  unclear  to 
me. 

If  the  legalization  provisions  are 
adopted,  literally  millions  of  migrant 
workers  will  become  citizens  and  then 
we  will  have  this  incredible  provision 
that  I  hope  will  be  rejected. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no 
matter  what  we  do.  whether  it  is  H-2, 
whether  it  is  H.R.  1510,  whether  it  is 
the  Panetta  version,  we  have  shameful 
and  unacceptable  working  conditions 
among  field  workers,  an  issue  I  am  not 
sure  has  been  addressed  by  anything 
in  this  entire  bill. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  held  hear- 
ings on  May  25  of  this  year  about  pro- 
posed field  sanitation  standards  for 
the  4  million  agricultural  workers. 
When  I  mentioned  one  statistic  a  few- 
minutes  ago,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
said  that  that  was  way  out  of  line.  I 
submit  to  you  that  what  he  said  was 
way  out  of  line.  When  I  quoted  the 
testimony  that  stated  that  the  Sur- 
geon General  had  found  that  some  800 
to  1.000  field  workers  each  year  are 
killed.  80,000  to  90,000  are  injured  by 
pesticides  annually,  contributing  to  an 
already  higher  mortality  rate  for  in- 
fections and  preventable  diseases:  and 
when  I  said  that  migrant  workers  have 
a  life  expectancy  of  49  years,  no 
matter  where  they  come  from,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  relevant  un- 
spoken problem,  the  lack  of  action  on 
which  is  a  travesty. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  the  Panetta 
amendment  will  be  rejected,  because  it 
is  redundant,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
do  something  about  the  plight  of 
these  migrant  workers  whose  condi- 
tions have  been  too  little  addressed  in 
this  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Goodling]. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  fol- 
lowing up  on  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California,  I,  too,  want 
to  say.  thank  God  that  Mr.  Panetta  is 
in  this  body  and  that  he  has  offered 
this  amendment.  If  he  had  not,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  feed  all  those 
hungry  and  starving  and  poor  people 
that  he  has  been  given  credit  for  legis- 
lating to  help,  so  I,  too,  am  pleased 
that  he  is  in  this  body  and  that  he  has 
offered  this  amendment. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
We  do  well  when  we  talk  about  issues 
that  we  know  about  because  we  grew 
up  under  those  conditions.  Sometimes 
we  live  in  fantasyland  as  rural  people 
like  myself  when  we  try  to  talk  about 
what  goes  on  in  a  city  because  we  vis- 
ited it,  as  well  as  city  people  who  occa- 
sionally visit  the  country  with  some 
grandiose  ideas  of  what  happens 
there. 

I  represent  one  county,  for  instance, 
where  there  are  more  fruit  trees  than 
there  are  people.  I  represent  another 


county  where  fruitgrowing  is  a  very 
important  part  of  that  economy. 

Now,  in  the  past,  of  course,  there 
was  no  problem  on  the  Goodling  farm 
because  the  six  Goodling  kids,  and 
their  mother,  and  father,  and  grand- 
parents could  harvest  most  every  crop 
that  we  had,  including  all  the  fruit, 
unless  we  got  caught  in  a  season  where 
we  had  a  hot  spell  and  all  of  a  sudden 
all  the  fruit  became  ripe  at  the  same 
time:  but  then  we  could  count  on  the 
farmers  who  lived  close  by  because  it 
was  in  between  a  harvest  that  they 
may  have  had.  In  turn,  of  course,  they 
knew  they  could  count  on  us  to  come 
help  them  if  it  was  time  to  get  the  hay 
in  before  the  rainstorm  came  to  de- 
stroy it. 

That  has  all  changed.  Now  it  is  the 
migrant  labor  force  that  we  must 
depend  on  because,  of  course,  aa  has 
been  mentioned  many  times,  these  are 
crops  that  must  be  harvested  just  at 
the  right  time  and  we  never  know 
when  the  right  time  is  until  a  couple 
days  before  that  time. 

So  I  am  glad  that  we  have  this  provi- 
sion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  migrant 
workers  in  my  district.  We  have  heard 
a  lot  about  who  can  come,  who  does 
not  come  and  who  selects  them.  Let 
me  say.  it  is  a  mutual  admiration  soci- 
ety. We  have  more  migrant  workers 
that  want  to  come  to  my  area  than  we 
can  use  because  of  the  fine  experience 
they  have  there.  So  not  only  do  our 
people  benefit  because  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  bring  back  those  who 
have  done  well,  but  those  migrant  la- 
borers come  because  they  have  re- 
ceived a  good  experience  in  our  par- 
ticular district.  And  if  that  does  not 
happen,  we  have  a  law  to  make  sure 
that  that  one  bad  apple  in  the  barrel 
is  dealt  with:  so  it  is  a  mutual  admira- 
tion society  and  they  come,  knowing 
that  they  will  receive  above  minimum 
wages  for  their  efforts.  And  for 
anyone  to  say.  "Well,  why  don't  you 
use  the  labor  that  is  available  in  your 
own  area?  "  Let  me  give  you  another 
personal  experience.  The  only  reason 
the  Goodling  Fruit  Farm  continued  is 
that  before  my  Dad  died,  each  year 
the  last  few  years  he  put  his  pension 
that  he  received  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  into  keeping  it 
afloat.  He  had  to  use  domestic  labor 
because  he  was  too  small  to  bring  in  a 
migrant  force.  When  I  go  out  there 
the  domestic  workers  come  down  at 
noon  with  the  truck  or  with  the  trailer 
and  the  tractor  and  the  three  or  four 
domestic  workers  might  have  10,  20. 
30,  or  40  bushels  of  apples  on  that 
trailer.  Can  you  imagine  how  much 
those  apples  would  cost  if  someone 
had  to  purchase  them  according  to  the 
expense  it  cost  to  produce  them?  You 
could  not  afford  to  buy  them.  You 
could  not  feed  those   hungry   people 
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that  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
was  talking  about. 

So  again.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
an  amendment  thai  makes  good  sense. 
It  not  only  protects  those  who  are 
coming  into  this  country,  it  protects 
those  who  are  in  this  country  as  citi 
zens  and  it  protects  those  who  depend 
on  our  agriculture  production 
throughout  the  world  m  order  not  to 
starve. 

r:  1840 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  must  confess  that  with  or  without 
this  amendment  I  have  deep  reserva- 
tions and  serious  problems  with  this 
bill,  but  I  do  believe  that  this  amend 
ment  is.  however  well  intended,  per- 
haps one  of  the  least  desirable  amend 
ments  that  we  have  discussed  in  the 
course  of  the  past  several  days. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  we  ha\e 
discussed  this  amendment  and  a 
number  of  people  have  alluded  to  the 
days  of  the  Braceco  Program  and  ha\e 
talked  about  how  this  amendment 
could  essentially  recreate  a  number  of 
the  abuses  of  the  Bracero  Program 

And  I  think  those  are  points  that  are 
extremely  well  taken  and  need  to  be 
rememljered.  But.  unfortunately.  I 
think  based  upon  an  analysis  that  I 
have  seen  of  the  specific  language  in 
the  statute  that  govern  even  the  Bra 
cero  Program.  Public  Law  82  78. 
versus  the  language  of  this  particular 
amendment,  that  a  number  of  Impor 
tant  protections  that  were  available  to 
the  workers  at  least  on  paper  even 
under  the  Bracero  Program  are  not 
available  under  this  amendment. 

Several  of  these  have  been  alluded 
to  already,  but  a  number  have  not.  I 
would  like  briefly  to  spend  the  time 
that  I  have  trying  to  spell  ,  out  a 
number  of  those  protections  that  in 
fact  were  on  the  books  under  the  Bra- 
cero Program  and  would  not  be  in  the 
t>ooks  if  this  amendment  were  to  pass. 

First  of  all.  one  should  fairly  ask  and 
the  question  has  been  asked  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  whether  domes- 
tic recruitment  is  in  fact  a  prerequisite 
to  approval  of  application  for  foreign 
workers  as  in  fact  it  was  under  section 
503-3  of  the  Bracero  Program. 

Under  this  amendment,  in  fact,  such 
recruitment  is  not  required  until  after 
application  for  foreign  workers  has 
been  approved,  which  is  hardly  the 
time  to  require  such  recruitment. 

Second,  must  the  Department  of 
Labor  under  this  amendment  certify 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  U.S.  work 
ers  which  was  required  under  the  Bra- 
cero Program,  itself,  under  section  503 
subsection  1? 

In  this  bill  there  is  not  only  no  such 
requirement  by  labor,  but  there  is  no 
such   requirement   by  any  other  gov- 


ernmental agency  as  to  the  availability 
of  U.S.  workers. 

Third,  must  labor  be  asked  to  certify 
that  there  will  be  no  adverse  effect  on 
U.S.  working  conditions  as  was  re- 
quired even  under  the  Bracero  Pro- 
gram? In  this  bill,  although  there  is 
some  general  language,  there  is  no 
specific  language,  no  specific  require- 
ments set  out  and  no  certification  re- 
quirement is  in  fact  mandated. 

In  the  Bracero  Program,  foreign  re- 
cruitment was  governed  by  an  inter- 
go\ernmental  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 501.  There  is  no  such  requirement 
under  this  amendment.  Even  under 
the  Bracero  Program,  foreign  workers 
were  guaranteed  subsistence  expenses 
while  traveling  to  the  work  site.  There 
IS  no  such  requirement  under  this 
amendment. 

Under  even  the  Bracero  Program,  an 
essential  element  of  it  was  that  for- 
eign workers  were  guaranteed  a  writ- 
ten contract  Under  this  amendment 
no  such  written  contract  would,  in 
fact,  be  required.  Even  under  the  Bra- 
cero Program  foreign  workers  were 
guaranteed  employment  for  a  mini- 
mum period  of  time,  whereas  under 
this  amendment  there  is  no  such  re- 
quirement. 

Under  the  Bracero  Program,  the  De 
parlment  of  Labor  was  authorized  to 
st't  a  special  minimum  wage  above  the 
prevailing  rate  if  necessary  to  avoid 
adverse  wage  effects:  there  is  no  such 
requirement  under  this  program.  Even 
under  the  Bracero  Program,  the  dis- 
credited Bracero  Program,  the  foreign 
workers  were  guaranteed  employer- 
provided  housing.  Under  this  program, 
under  this  amendment,  no  such  re- 
quirement is  provided,  although  the 
grower  may  give  the  workers  a  daily 
allowance,  but  they  would  have  to 
locate  their  own  housing. 

Even  under  the  Bracero  Program, 
foreign  workers  were  guaranteed  that 
tools  and  equipments  would  be  provid- 
ed without  charge.  There  is  no  such 
requirement  under  this  program. 

Are  foreign  workers  guaranteed 
meals— would  be  provided  at  cost— as 
they  were  under  the  standard  working 
contract  within  the  terms  of  the  Bra- 
cero Program?  Under  this  amendment, 
no  such  requirement  obtains. 

Is  there  express  recognition  of  the 
aliens  right  to  organize  and  bargain  as 
there  was  under  the  Bracero  Program? 
Not  in  the  Panetta  amendment.  These 
rights  are  guaranteed  even  under  the 
Bracero  Program.  These  rights  do  not 
exist  in  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
obviously  the  rumbles  of  the  trains  are 
rolling  and  it  is  difficult  to  come  up 
here  and  oppose  a  gentleman  as  distin- 
guished as  Mr.  Panetta  in  this  body. 


This  amendment  described  by  him 
sounds  reasonable. 

The  program  reduces  Government 
involvement  and  limits  protections  for 
foreign  and  domestic  workers.  Specifi- 
cally- 
First,  the  Panetta  amendment  pro- 
vides even  fewer  protections  than  the 
Bracero  Program  of  the  forties,  fifties, 
and  sixties,  which  was  highly  criticized 
for  its  adverse  effect  on  domestic  and 
foreign  workers. 

Second,  past  gueslworker  programs 
of  this  kind  both  here— bracero— and 
in  Europe  have  been  found  to  spur  un- 
documented immigration  on  the  part 
of  foreign  workers  who  simply  don't 
return  home. 

Third,  in  an  effort  to  encourage  for- 
eign workers  to  return  home,  the 
amendment  would  require  contribu- 
tions to  a  trust  fund  that  could  not  be 
given  back  to  an  alien  until  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  country.  However, 
these  contributions  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  induce  aliens  to  leave  the 
United  States. 

Fourth,  foreign  workers  could  be  ad- 
mitted for  up  to  11  months  at  a  time. 
This  is  another  reason  why  it  is  fool- 
ish to  believe  that  they  will  return 
home  and  seek  legal  reentry  to  the 
United  States  the  next  year. 

Fifth,  there  is  no  ceiling  on  the 
number  of  foreign  workers  to  be  ad- 
mitted. The  numbers  could  range  from 
150.000  to  500,000  yearly,  which  would 
cause  severe  competition  with  domes- 
tic workers. 

Sixth,  domestic  workers  wouldn't 
have  to  be  recruited  until  after  an  em- 
ployer's application  for  foreign  work- 
ers had  been  approved.  Even  then, 
there  is  no  means  set  out  in  the 
amendment  for  enforcing  the  recruit- 
ing requirement. 

Seventh,  recruitment  of  domestic 
workers  would  only  have  to  be  done  lo- 
cally. Thus,  domestic  workers  avail- 
able outside  a  local  area  of  recruit- 
ment might  not  be  made  aware  of  job 
opportunities. 

Eighth,  domestic  workers  displaced 
by  temporary  workers  will  be  dispro- 
portionately Hispanic.  Additionally, 
Hispanics  in  urban  areas  will  be  vul- 
nerable to  the  competition  of  the  dis- 
placed rural  workers  who  move  to 
cities  seeking  employment. 

Ninth,  since  the  Panetta  amendment 
doesn't  guarantee  foreign  workers  a 
minimum  period  of  employment,  a 
large  pool  of  foreign  workers  in  the 
United  States  will  begin  to  compete 
with  one  another  and  with  domestic 
workers.  This  will  ultimately  depress 
farm  wages  and  working  conditions. 

Tenth,  although  Panetta  provides 
that  wages  and  working  conditions  for 
foreign  workers  should  not  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  conditions  for  do- 
mestic labor,  there  is  no  standard  es- 
tablished to  measure  such  adverse 
effect. 
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Eleventh,  foreign  workers  would 
enter  the  country  without  guaranteed 
employment  or  a  contract  with  any 
particular  employer.  Consequently, 
they  could  spend  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  to  get  here  and  find 
no  jobs  once  they  arrive. 

Twelfth,  there  is  no  standard  for  de- 
termining whether  housing  that  an 
employer  provides  a  foreign  worker  is 
adequate. 

Thirteenth,  although  employers 
could  be  penalized  for  violations  of  the 
program,  no  mechanism  is  set  out  in 
the  Panetta  amendment  to  carry  out 
this  enforcement  provision. 

Fourteenth,  foreign  workers  would 
be  ineligible  for  Federal  legal  services. 

D  1850 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roybal]. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  listening  now  to  debate  for 
4  full  days.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  the 
most  confusing  debate  that  we  have 
ever  had  in  this  House,  at  least  in  the 
last  20  years. 

In  one  instance  we  tell  the  American 
people  that  Simpson-Mazzoli  is  immi- 
gration reform.  We  tell  them  that  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  stem  the  flow 
of  the  undocumented  and  to  gain  con- 
trol of  our  borders. 

Then  we  tell  the  American  people 
we  are  going  to  do  all  of  this  by  impos- 
ing sanctions  on  the  employer.  No  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  effects  de- 
riving from  those  sanctions.  What  will 
it  do  to  the  Hispanic,  for  example,  and 
other  minority  groups?  It  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  here  in  this  House, 
but  no  one  listened.  So  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted. 

Now  after  all  of  this  was  done,  we 
come  back  and  tell  the  American 
people  we  did  not  really  mean  that,  we 
did  not  really  mean  that  we  wanted  to 
stop  people  from  coming  into  the 
United  States.  So  what  we  are  going  to 
do  under  the  guise  of  immigration 
reform,  in  an  immigration  bill,  is  to 
provide  you  with  an  H-2  program. 
Now  that  was  H-2  program  No.  I.  Not 
this  one  that  we  are  talking  about,  but 
the  first  H-2  program. 

Well.  I  opposed  that  program  be- 
cause I  felt  that  there  were  not 
enough  safeguards  to  protect  domestic 
workers  and  for  other  reasons. 

But  now  comes  H-2  program  P.  Now 
H-2  program  P  does  not  mean  perfect. 
P,  I  suppose,  means  Panetta.  We  have 
now  a  situation  where  we  know  that 
people  under  this  program  will  be 
coming  into  the  United  States,  but  we 
do  not  know  how  many.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  there  are  no  enforcement 
standards  in  this  proposal.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  what  is  ioing  to  happen 
insofar  as  the  health  is  concerned  of 
the  individual  or  of  the  American 
people.  We  do  not  know  anything 
about  field  sanitation  because  some- 


one else  is  going  to  make  those  deter- 
minations. 

But  who  is  this  someone  else? 

Let  me  read  to  my  colleagues  what 
the  amendment  says. 

It  says:  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  negotiate 
with  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ments of  labor  source  countries  to  es- 
tablish bilateral  advisory  commissions 
in  order  to  consult  and  advise  the  At- 
torney General  regarding  first,  the 
regulations  to  be  promulgated. 

In  other  words,  a  foreign  country  is 
going  to  tell  us  what  to  do. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  second,  the 
monthly  and  annual  numerical  limita- 
tions to  be  established;  third,  the 
entry  and  preference  and  visa-issuance 
system  to  be  established  and  the  prob- 
lems arising  under  the  program  that 
are  established. 

In  other  words,  they  are  going  to  tell 
us  about  it. 

But  one  thing  I  am  glad  about  and 
that  is  that  they  are  at  least  going  to 
discuss  some  of  the  problems  that  will 
arise  from  this  amendment.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  one  thing  that  we 
do  know  and  that  is  we  did  have  a  Bra- 
cero Program,  that  at  least  500.000 
men  came  in  every  year.  We  also  know 
that  over  a  period  of  more  than  20 
years,  4 '.2  million  men  came  to  the 
United  States.  We  know  that  they 
were  men  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
37.  We  know  that  they  came  here  and 
worked  hard,  but  babies  were  also 
born.  These  men  did  not  get  up  early 
in  the  morning,  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  work  until  5  in  the  after- 
noon and  then  immediately  go  to  bed. 
They  married  here:  children  were  born 
here  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  bringing  that  to  your  attention 
because  the  same  thing  is  going  to 
happen  with  the  men  who  come  into 
the  United  States  under  this  program. 
One  cannot  fight  human  nature.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  children 
will  be  born.  We  will  have  to  provide 
for  their  schooling.  Then  when  the 
time  comes,  if  it  ever  comes,  we  will 
send  all  these  children  back  to  their 
country  of  origin  and  make  them  the 
illegal  aliens  that  we  will  send  to 
Mexico  and  to  the  other  countries  as 
we  did  under  the  Bracero  Program. 

I  would  like  to  bring  that  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  because  you  just 
cannot  escape  reality.  These  men  are 
coming  in,  they  are  not  going  to  go 
back  to  their  country.  They  are  going 
to  remain  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mazzoli]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
again  tell  my  friends  in  the  House 
what  a  wonderful  job  you  have  done. 
How  proud  I  am  to  have  worked  with 
you  because  we  have  done  a  monu- 
mental job  against  high  odds,  against 
the  estimates  of  a  lot  of  very  talented 
observers  of  the  legislative  process.  We 


have  been  able  to  make  a  very,  very 
fine  effort  on  a  very  difficult  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  am  glad  that  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Thomas]  is  on  the  floor  be- 
cause earlier  today  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  must  have  been 
in  the  back  talking  to  someone  else, 
the  gentleman  was  talking  about 
onions  and  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  does  not  know- 
much  about  onions  coming  from  the 
city  part  of  Kentucky. 

Well.  I  will  tell  my  friend  something. 
I  have  a  better  one  than  that— all  you 
ever  wanted  to  know  about  hogs  and 
were  afraid  to  ask. 

In  1978,  one  of  our  former  Members. 
Congressman  Mike  Blouin,  had  a  little 
program  in  which  he  invited  city 
Members  to  come  to  his  farming  area 
of  Iowa. 

I  remember  once  going  to  Iowa  with 
Mike.  He  got  us  up  in  the  morning  and 
we  put  on  our  blue  jeans,  and  tied  the 
bandana  around  our  neck,  and  went 
out  there  to  the  milking  parlor.  We 
get  behind  the  cows,  and  start  slap- 
ping them,  and  try  to  move  them  here 
and  there,  and  feed  them,  and  trying 
to  milk  them  at  the  same  time.  After 
that  we  had  a  press  conference. 

Then  we  went  over  to  the  hog  farms, 
down  the  road.  20  miles  away.  I  did 
not  realize  why  they  asked  me  to  bring 
a  big  pair  of  rubber  overshoes  until  I 
got  to  the  hog  farm.  Then  I  realized 
what  they  were  for- you  wear  them. 
They  give  you  a  big  wide  scoop  like  a 
coal  shovel.  You  take  that  big  wide 
scoop  and  you  go  into  the  middle  of 
what  looks  like  brown  earth  but  is  not. 
We  shoveled  it. 

So,  anyway,  when  I  got  finished  with 
that.  I  told  my  friend.  Mike  Blouin, 
that  this  city  boy  from  Kentucky 
learned  an  awful  lot  more  about  hogs 
than  he  ever  really  wanted  to  know. 

I  tell  my  friend  from  California,  he 
taught  me  a  lot  more  about  onions 
than  I  really  wanted  to  know. 

Let  me  in  passing  say  to  my  friends  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  visit  with  some 
of  the  growers  who  have  been  at  times 
mischaracterized  in  this  debate.  The 
people  whom  I  have  visited  in  Califor- 
nia, in  the  gentleman's  district,  are  de- 
lightful, wonderful  people. 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  go  Visalia  to 
visit  with  the  people  in  that  area  and 
have  a  nice  visit  in  the  remodeled 
train  depot.  I  have  visited  my  friend, 
Leroy  Gianini,  whom  I  met  out  there. 
We  have  had  lots  and  lots  of  interest- 
ing times  with,  if  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect, the  Sarobian  family,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kaprelian. 

Let  me  just  say  that  while  growers 
are  not  perfect  the  growers  are  so  very 
important  to  America.  They  are  not 
perfect  and  that  is  why  you  have  a 
gentleman  like  Mr.  Miller  from  Cali- 
fornia who  observes  the  growers  who 
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exploit  their  people.  That  is  why  we 
have  farm  labor  laws. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]  is  not  a 
mean-spirited  offering.  However,  it  is 
an  offering  which  I  oppose.  It  is  an  of- 
fering which  I  hope  does  not  pass.  It 
comes  from  the  heart  of  a  man  trying 
to  deal  with  a  problem:  How  do  we  in 
America  grow  what  we  need  to  grow. 
how  can  we  serve  these  farmers  who 
are  so  vital  to  America.  How  can  we 
help  them  help  themselves? 

We  have  different  views.  We  have 
seen  the  different  views  ventilated 
today.  Whatever  the  vote  is.  the  com- 
mittee will  live  with  it. 

Let  me  just  suffice  it  to  say.  and  I 
will  yield  ^ck  the  balance  of  my  time. 
that  the  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen 
who  support  or  oppose  this  amend- 
ment are  in  each  and  every  way  trying 
to  do  the  t)est  thmg.  Whatever  hap- 
pens we  think  we  can  deal  with. 

I  would  just  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  it  has  been  an  ele\ating  debate, 
an  interesting  debate. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  42  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panetta]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    PANETTA.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  228.  noes 
172.  not  voting  33.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  241! 
AYES-228 


Alexander 

Crane.  Philip 

Gmttrirh 

Andrews  i  NC  > 

D  Amours 

Glickman 

Anthony 

Daniel 

GoodlifiK 

Archer 

Dannemeyer 

Gore 

Badham 

Dardrn 

Gradison 

Barnard 

Da.srhle 

Gramm 

Bartlell 

Daub 

GreuK 

Baleman 

Davi.s 

Cunderson 

Bedell 

de  la  Garza 

HalhOH> 

Bereuler 

Derrick 

Hall,  Ralph 

Bethune 

"  DeWine 

Hall.  Sam 

Bilirakis 

Dickinson 

Hammerschmidi 

BUley 

Dick.s 

Hancc 

Bosco 

Dorgan 

H.irkm 

Boucher 

Do»dy 

Halchtr 

Broolu 

Dreirr 

Hefner 

Broomdeld 

Duncan 

Heflel 

Brown  iCOi 

Dy.son 

HiKhlower 

Broyhill 

Edward.s  <  Al. ' 

Hiler 

Burton  ilNi 

Edwards  <  OK  > 

Hilli.s 

Byron 

Emerson 

Holl 

Campbell 

EnKlish 

Hopkins 

Carney 

Erlenborn 

Horton 

Carper 

Evaru  <  lA' 

Huckaby 

Chandler 

Fazio 

Hunter 

Chappell 

Fiedler 

Hullo 

Chappie 

Fields 

Hyde 

Cheney 

Fish 

Iff  land 

Coals 

Flippo 

Jacobs 

Coelho 

Foley 

Jenkin.s 

Colennan  (MO> 

Fowler 

Jones  1  NC  > 

Conable 

Franklin 

Jones  iTN' 

Corcoran 

Fuqua 

Ka.sich 

Coughlin 

Gaydos 

Kemp 

Coyne 

Gekas 

Kramer 

Craig 

Gibbons 

LaKomarsinu 

Crane.  Daniel 

Oilman 

Lalta 

Uach 

Myers 

Smith  'NE' 

l^ath 

Neal 

Smith,  Denny 

l>hman  'CA  i 

Nelson 

Smith.  Robert 

l-int 

Nichols 

Snowe 

U-xita-s 

Nielson 

Snyder 

U'Wis'CA' 

Olin 

Solomon 

U»i.s.FL' 

Oxle> 

Spence 

Lumnslon 

Packard 

Spratl 

Loeffler 

Panetta 

St  Germain 

Lnnn  1 1^  1 

Parns 

StaKKers 

Lou 

Pashayaii 

Stantteland 

Ixjwerv  iCA> 

Pat  man 

Stenholm 

l/)wry  iWAi 

Petri 

Stump 

Luken 

Porter 

Sundquist 

Lunijren 

Pntchard 

Tallon 

Mack 

Purst-ll 

Tauke 

MacKaj 

yuillni 

Tauzin 

MadiKan 

Kahall 

Taylor 

Martin  i  II, • 

RcKula 

Thomas  'CA' 

Martin  >  NC' 

Ritter 

Thomas  'GA' 

Mariin'NV' 

Roberts 

Torricelli 

Matsui 

Robinson 

Traxler 

McCain 

Roemer 

Valentine 

McCandle.s.s 

Rojters 

Vander  Jaiit 

McCollum 

Rose 

Volkmer 

McCurdv 

Roukema 

Vucanovich 

McE*en 

Rowland 

Walker 

McGralh 

Rudd 

Walkins 

McHukM 

Saw>er 

Weber 

M(  Kirnan 

isch.-lefer 

Whitehursi 

Mirhil 

Sc  hlll/e 

Whitley 

Miller  iOH' 

Shaw 

Whitlaker 

Mdlinan 

ShiimwaN 

Whitten 

Monti!om(T\ 

Shuster 

Winn 

Moorr 

Siljander 

Worthy 

Moorhfjid 

Sisisk\ 

Wylie 

Morrison  '  WA ' 

Ski'rn 

Yatron 

Murph\ 

SlalK  TV 

Yount!  'FLi 

Murtha 

Smith  1  lA' 
NOES     172 

Zschau 

.A(  kcrriian 

Gephardt 

Oakar 

Addabbo 

Cion/ale/ 

Obe.v 

Akak:i 

Gri  en 

Ort  1/ 

Alb<>st;i 

Hall  .IN. 

Ottinkser 

Anderson 

Hamilton 

Owens 

Andrews  iTX 

Harrison 

Patterson 

Annunzio 

Hawkins 

Piase 

Apple>:alr 

Hayes 

Pennv 

A.spin 

Hertel 

Pi  pper 

AuCom 

Howard 

Perkins 

Barnes 

Hover 

Pickle 

Beilen.son 

Hu^thes 

Price 

Bennell 

.Johnst)n 

Rantjel 

Berman 

Jones  'OK  ' 

Raichford 

Bevill 

Kaplur 

Rav 

BiaiiKi 

Kaslenmeier  _, 

Reid 

Boehlirt 

K,i/en 

Richardson 

BotJKs 

Kiniu  llv 

Ridne 

Boner 

Kilde.- 

Rinaldo 

Bonior 

Kindness 

Rodino 

Bonker 

Klec-zka 

Roe 

Boxer 

KoKOisek 

Rostenkowski 

Brut 

Kulter 

Roth 

Brown  i  I'A 

Kostma\f  r 

Roybal 

Hrvani 

I^Falci- 

Ru-s-so 

Burton  'CA  ' 

Lam  OS 

Sabo 

Carr 

L<hniaii  '  FL' 

.Savane 

Clay 

Liland 

Schneider 

ClinKer 

Levin 

Schroeder 

Colt'man  'TX 

L*'v  ine 

Schumir 

Collins 

Liptnski 

SeitM'rling 

Com  e 

Lloyd 

Sharp 

Conyers 

Loni!  'MD 

Shelby 

Coop«'r 

Lundini- 

Sikorski 

Dellums 

Markev 

Skelton 

Dixon 

Mart  ine/. 

Smith  'FL) 

E>onnelh 

Mayu'.oli 

Smith  (NJi 

Durbin 

McCloskrv 

Solarz 

Dwyer 

McOade 

Stark 

Dymally 

MrKinnev 

Stokes 

Eckart 

McNultv 

St  rat  ton 

EdKar 

Mica 

Swift 

Edwards  iCA' 

Mikulski 

Synar 

Erdreich 

Miller 'CA' 

Torres 

Evans iILi 

Mineia 

Towns 

Fascell 

Minish 

Udall 

FeiKhan 

Mitchell 

Vandergriff 

Florio 

Moakley 

Vento 

FoKlielta 

Mollohan 

Walicren 

Ford  1  Mil 

Moody 

Waxman 

Fnrd'TNi 

Morrison  'CTi 

Weaver 

Frank 

Mrazek 

Weiss 

Frost 

Natcher 

Wheat 

Gejdenson 

Nowak 

Williams  iMT 

Williams 

OH)      Wolpe 

Young IAK» 

Wilson 

Wright 

Young  (MO) 

Wirth 

Wyden 

Wise 

Yates 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-33 

Bates 

Frenzel 

Marriott 

Boland 

Garcia 

Mavroules 

Borski 

Gray 

O'Brien 

Breaux 

Guarini 

Oberstar 

Clarke 

Han.sen  (IDi 

Paul 

Courier 

Hansen  lUT) 

Scheuer 

Crockett 

Hartnett 

Sensenbrenner 

Dinnell 

Hubbard 

Shannon 

Downey 

Jeffords 

Simon 

Early 

Lujan 

Studds 

Ferraro 

Marlenee 

Wolf 
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D  1920 


D  1910 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Breaux  for.  with  Mr.  Studds  against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  for.  with  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York  against, 

Mr.  Lujan  for.  with  Mr.  Guarini  against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah  for.  with  Mr,  Gray 
against, 

Messrs.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  POGLI- 
ETTA.  RINALDO.  and  CARR 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    Amendment   No. 

43  is  in  order  at  this  time.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  desire  to  offer  amendment 
No.  43? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  Chairman. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   Amendment   No. 

44  is  in  order  at  this  time.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  desire  to  offer  amendment 
No.  44? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  Chairman. 
The   CHAIRMAN.    Amendment   No. 

45  is  in  order  at  this  time.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.]  desire  to  offer  amendment 
No.  45? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  make  a  statement  with 
reference  to  withdrawing  amendment 
No.  45. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  gentleman  will  make  a 
statement  on  this  amendment  and 
then  withdraw  it  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. There  will  be  no  vote,  therefore, 
called  on  the  amendment,  and  it  might 
be  good  for  our  colleagues  to  know 
that  no  further  votes  are  anticipated 
for  the  rest  of  this  evening. 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly,  amend- 
ment No.  45  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.]  will  be 
discussed  and  withdrawn,  at  which 
point  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
will  move  that  the  Committee  rise, 
which  will  end  our  work  for  tonight. 

On  tomorrow,  we  will  consider  the 
bill,  H.R.  1510,  and  consider  only  the 
amendments  numbered  49  through  60 
or  those  of  which  we  can  dispose. 
Then  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
will  move  that  the  Committee  rise  to 
end  our  business  tomorrow  on  this  bill. 

The  next  consideration  of  this  bill, 
H.R.  1510,  will  occur  next  Tuesday,  at 
which  time  we  will  begin  with  amend- 
ment No.  46.  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the 
amendments  on  legalization,  and  we 
will  proceed  sequentially  through  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  on  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr.].  and  If  it  is  in  order.  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man be  restored  his  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr. J  is 
recognized. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr..  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  3  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.]  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  not  offer  my  amendment 
that  would  have  required  foreign  engi- 
neers compliance  with  the  same  for- 
eign residence  requirements  mandated 
for  all  other  foreign  students:  namely, 
upon  completion  of  their  studies,  they 
will  have  to  leave  the  United  States 
for  2  yeara 

I  do  this  with  reservation  as  I  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  a  policy  that  grants 
unlimited  access  of  foreign  engineer- 
ing students  to  the  U.S.  job  market. 
The  question  continues  to  arise  in  my 
mind  as  to  how  many  American  gradu- 
ates will  be  displaced  as  the  result  of 
the  unlimited  waiver  position  included 
in  section  212  of  this  bill. 

Too.  the  unlimited  access  of  foreign 
engineering  students  to  the  U.S.  job 
market  serves  to  inhibit  the  typically 
American  process  of  upward  social  mo- 
bility on  the  part  of  America's  poor. 
Equality  of  opportunity  is  a  keystone 
of  Federal  education  and  employment 
policy.  The  problems  facing  minorities 
and  the  handicapped  in  science  and 
engineering  can  only  be  compounded 
by  the  easv  access  of  foreign  students 


to  our  job  market,  as  is  provided  in 
H.R.  1510. 

Though  the  United  States  has  tradi- 
tionally accommodated  immigrants  of 
exceptional  merit  and  ability  in  their 
professions.  H.R.  1510  establishes  no 
restrictions  on  the  numbers  of  foreign 
students  studying  in  the  exempted 
fields  who.  upon  graduation,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  take  jobs  and  residency  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  one  thing  to  re- 
serve a  numerically  small  category  for 
persons  of  exceptional  professional  or 
scientific  merit,  renowned  in  their 
fields,  and  offering  signficant  contri- 
bution to  the  national  interest  if  they 
immigrate  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
something  altogether  different  to 
create  a  significant  channel  for  immi- 
gration of  trained  professionals  into 
the  United  States  of  a  magnitude  that 
will  deprive  developing  countries  of 
the  highly  skilled  persons  they  need, 
and  threaten  the  employment  pros- 
pects of  American  students  graduating 
from  our  engineering  schools. 

The  Attorney  General,  if  he  deems  it 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  may  waive 
the  2-year  residency  requirement  for 
1.500  individuals  a  year  who  have  been 
offered  a  teaching  position  at  a  college 
or  university  teaching  in  his  field  in 
the  natural  sciences,  mathematics, 
computer  sciences,  or  engineering. 

An  additional  4,500  individuals  a 
year  with  terminal  degrees  in  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  mathematics,  computer 
sciences,  or  engineering  may  receive  a 
waiver  from  the  Attorney  General  to 
accept  a  research  or  technical  position 
from  a  U.S.  employer  in  his  degree 
field. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  work  to  correct 
flaws  in  the  systems  off  labor  certifica- 
tion administered  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  This  system,  which  was  insti- 
tuted as  a  protective  device  for  Ameri- 
can workers,  has  not  served  to  prevent 
aliens  from  being  hired  under  condi- 
tions in  contradiction  to  immigration 
law  and  under  conditions  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  American  employees. 
The  intent  of  the  system  is  beyond  re- 
proach; the  realities  of  the  system  are 
beyond  belief. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  thet  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Wright]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whjole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R."  1510)  to  revise 
and  reform  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
inform  the  House  of  a  change  in  the 
membership  of  the  Republican  objec- 
tors for  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
change  is  required  because  of  the  res- 
ignation of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Bliley].  The  following 
Members  will  be  the  official  objectors 
for  the  Private  Calendar  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Congress:  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbren- 
ner], who,  incidentally,  today  under- 
went some  surgery  again  as  a  result  of 
that  unfortunate  exit  from  his  home 
that  was  burning;  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown];  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  DeWine]. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  which  was.  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 
There  was  no  objection. 

Committee  on  Public 
■Works  and  Transportation. 
Washington,  DC.  Jjine  6,  1984. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
TTie    Speaker.     House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  F>ursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the  fol- 
lowing projects  May  10,  1984; 

leases 

525  Market  Street  and  120  Howard  Street, 
San  Francisco.  CA. 

550  Kearny  Street.  San  Francisco.  CA. 

Minerals  Management  Service.  Anchor- 
age. AK. 

1720  Peachtree  Street.  Atlanta.  GA. 

5331  and  5333  Westbard  Avenue.  Bethes- 
da.  MD. 

1275  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  CA. 

Internal  Revenue  Service.  Los  Angeles, 
CA. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Border  Inspection  Facility.  El  Paso.  TX. 
Border      Station       Inspection       Facility. 
Lynden,  WA. 
Border  Station  Facility.  Sumas.  WA. 

REPAIR  AND  ALTERATION 

Interior  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

U.S.  Post  Office/Courthouse,  San  Anto- 
nio, TX. 

U.S.  Post  Office,  Manchester.  NH. 

U.S.  Post  Office/Courthouse,  Scranton. 
PA. 

Blair  House.  Washington.  DC. 

U.S.  Courthouse.  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

JFK  Federal  Building.  Boston.  MA.  Pat- 
rick V.  McNamara  Federal  Building.  De- 
troit. MI. 

J.  C,  Kluczynski  Federal  Building,  Chica- 
go. IL, 

Anthony  J,  Celebrezze  Federal  Building, 
Cleveland.  OH, 
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Fort   Worth  Federal  Center  No    5,  Fort 

Worth,  TX. 
Federal  Building.  Asheville.  NC 
Appraisers  Building.  San  Francisco.  CA 
U.S.   Post   Office/Courthouse.   Olclahoma 

City.  OK. 
District  Heating  System.  Washington.  DC 
Auditors  Building.  Washington.  DC 
Federal  Building.  Des  Moines.  lA 
Federal  Building  Courthouse,  Las  V'l-gas. 

NV. 
Federal    Building/Courthouse,   Lafayette. 

LA. 

G.  H.  Fallon  Federal  Building.  Baltimore. 
MD 

U.S.   Post   Office/Federal   Building,   Lan 
sing,  ML 

U.S.    Courthouse    and   Customhouse,    St 
Louis.  MO. 

Federal  Building  Courthouse.  Utica.  NY 

Moorhead   Federal    Building.    Pittsburgh. 
PA. 

Cabell       Federal       Building/Courthouse. 
Dallas,  TX 

Fort  Worth  Federal  Center.  No    I.  Fort 
Worth.  TX. 

Federal  Building.  Los  Angeles.  CA 

Denver  Federal  Building.  Lakewood.  CO. 

Archives  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv 
ices  North.  Washington.  DC. 

Howard  Street  Parking  Facility.  Detroit. 
ML 

Federal  Building.  New  York.  NY 

5000  Wissahickon.  Philadelphia.  PA 

Post  Office/Courthouse.  Alexandria.  VA 

Pentagon.  Arlington.  VA. 

Hawthorne  Federal  Building.  Hawthorne. 
CA. 

Federal    Building  Customhouse.    Denver, 
CO. 

Federal  Records  Center.  East  Point.  GA. 

Federal  Building/Courthou.se.  Peoria.  IL. 

U.S.  Post  Office.  Fort  Wayne.  IN 

U.S.  Courthouse.  Wichita.  KS 

U.S.      Post      Office  Customhouse  Court 
house.  Louisville.  KY 

U.S.  Post  Office/Courthouse.  Sioux  City. 
lA. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolutions  are  enclosed. 

Every  best  wish. 
Sincerely. 

James  J.  Howard. 

Chairman 


D  1930 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  INCOME  AND  JOBS  ACTION 
ACT  OF  1984 

(Mr.  HAYES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 


Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis 
of  unemployment  in  our  society  has 
continued  to  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  an  increasing  number  of  American 
families  for  over  45  years.  As  of  April 
1984  over  8.8  million  of  our  citizens 
were  out  of  work,  and  estimates  of 
those  whose  lives  have  been  disrupted, 
directly  and  indirectly,  by  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  during 
the  last  12  months  range  as  high  as 
71.2  million. 

Although  current  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  figures  indicate  that  there 
has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
jobless  rate,  those  figures  fail  to  in- 
clude the  many  men.  women,  and 
young  people  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits  or  who 
have  become  .so  discouraged  that  they 
have  discontinued  their  search  for 
jobs. 

With  joblessness  among  women, 
young  people,  ethnic  minorities,  immi- 
grants, senior  citizens,  and  residents  of 
urban  ghettos  and  areas  which  have 
suffered  disproportionately  from  in- 
dustrial decline,  reaching  well  over 
twice  the  national  average,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  new  and  innovative  strategies 
and  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal.  Slate,  and  municipal 
governments  and  the  private  .sector 
are  needed  in  order  to  attack  this  criti- 
cal problem  and  restore  the  lost  hopes 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
I,  along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Congressman  John  Conyers. 
Jr..  have  introduced  H.R.  5814,  the 
Income  and  Jobs  Action  Act  of  1984. 

This  much  needed  legislation  refor- 
mulates for  the  1980's  the  spirit  em- 
bodied in  the  economic  bill  of  rights  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
legislation  sponsored  by  my  distin- 
guished congressional  Black  Caucus 
colleague.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
among  othens:  That  every  American 
citizen  is  entitled  to  a  good  job  at 
decent  wages  or  — in  the  absence  of  the 
above -an  income  adequate  to  ensure 
a  decent  standard  of  living. 

The  Income  and  Jobs  Action  Act  of 
1984  is  a  wide  ranging  program  to  re- 
build America  by  bolstering  the  mass 
purchasing  power  of  men  and  women 
working  at  good  wages.  It  is  designed 
to  complement  other  existing  initia- 
tives to  provide  jobs  for  the  jobless, 
food  for  the  hungry,  homes  for  the 
homeless,  hope  for  small  businesses 
and  family  farmers  and  an  end  to  in- 
flation causing  deficit. 

Under  H.R  5814,  business,  labor,  the 
unemployed,  voluntary  groups, 
women,  and  minorities  would  develop 
income  and  jobs  planning  in  our 
neighborhoods,  cities,  and  counties. 
These  efforts  would  be  supported  by 
Federal  action  to  lower  interest  rates, 
expand  needed  pri\ate  and  public 
works  services,  reduce  the  work  and 
provide  improved  incentives  for  all  pri- 


vate sectors  and  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. 

It  is  our  intent  by  introducing  the 
Income  and  Jobs  Action  Act  of  1984  to 
provide  the  kind  of  security  and  pur- 
chasing power  that  will  lead  America 
to  more  responsible  growth,  an  im- 
proved quality  of  work  and  environ- 
ment, increased  efficiency  by  capital 
and  labor,  more  opportunities  for 
small  businesses  and  stable  business 
profits.  A  summary  of  H.R.  5814  fol- 
lows: 
The  Income  and  Jobs  Action  Act:  Summary 

This  call-toaction"  bill  has  six  sections. 
It  begins  with  a  short  title  and  statements 
of  two  fundamental  rights.  This  is  followed 
by  sections  on  conversion,  locally-rooted 
general  planning  and  a  financial  program. 
These  would  create  conditions  under  which 
the  two  rights  may  be  freely  exercised. 

SEC.  1   SHORT  title:    the  income  and  jobs 

ACTION  ACT" 

This  IS  an  Action  Act  because  it  can  be 
used  to  inspire  constructive  activity 
throughout  the  country  to- 

( 1 1  Get  a  President  and  a  Congress  com- 
mitted to  work  together  for  genuine  and 
su.stainable  recovery  based  on  good  jobs  and 
income,  and 

(2i  Prepare  a  full  package  of  all  the  many 
measures— both  private  and  public,  local 
and  state  as  well  as  national— required  to 
carry  out  the  acts  aims. 

When  and  if  passed,  moreover,  the  bill 
provides  immediate  action  by  transferring 
one  percent  of  military  spending  to  conver- 
sion planning. 

Why  Income"  before  Jobs"?  Because 
income  from  a  good  job  at  decent  wages  is 
personally  and  socially  preferable  to  income 
from  transfer  payments.  But  if  jobs  at 
decent  wages  are  not  available,  then  ade- 
quate income  must  be  supplied. 

The  long  title  refers  to  a  full  employment 
.society  rather  than  economy.  This  stre.sses 
the  .social,  ethical,  moral  and  political— as 
well  as  economic  — aspects  of  income-jobs 
planning  and  action. 

SEC.  2.  THE  RIGHT  TO  EARN  A  LIVING 

(a)  Every  adult  American  able  and  willing 
to  earn  a  living  through  paid  work  has  the 
right  to  a  free  choice  among  opportunities 
for  u.seful.  productive  and  fulfilling  paid  em- 
ployment (part-  or  full-time)  at  decent 
wages  or  self-employment. 

This  commitment  reformulates  for  the 
1980  s  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  1944  right  to 
a  useful  and  remunerative  job"  and  the 
right  to  full  opportunities  for  useful  paid 
employment  at  fair  rates  of  compensation" 
in  the  Hawkins-Humphrey  Act  of  1978. 

The  next  subsection  requires  all  federal 
agencies  to  work  together  to  attain  and 
maintain  "conditions  under  which  all  adult 
Americans  may  freely  exercise  this  right." 

Sec.  2(c)  prohibits  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  (and  other  regular  or  "independent" 
agencies)  from  ever  again  using  "recession, 
stagnation,  or  involuntary  unemployment  to 
reduce  wages  and  salaries  or  inflation". 

SEC    3.  THE  RIGHT  OF  THOSE  UNABLE  TO  WORK 
FOR  PAY 

(a)  Every  adult  American  unable  to  work 
for  pay  has  the  right  to  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living  that  rises  with  increases  in  the 
wealth  and  productivity  of  the  society. 

This  principle  is  already  embodied  in  un- 
employment compensation,  public  assist- 
ance, food  stamps,  rent  subsidies,  and  other 


transfer  payments  to  the  poor— but  In  dis- 
torted form. 

Distortion  One:  Many  recipients  are  now 
regarded  "unemployable"  even  though  they 
are  or  woulfl  be  employable  if  certain  mini- 
mum conditions— decent  job  opportunities 
(including  part-time  ones),  child  day  care, 
relevant  job  training  or  education,  etc.— 
were  met.  Section  3(b)  clarifies  this  danger- 
ous misunderstanding. 

Distortion  Two:  the  income  received  is 
often  inadequate.  Section  3(c),  therefore 
mandates  ah  adequate  standard  of  living, 
defining  adequate  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statisitics'  "moderate  level  of  living  .  .  .  for 
an  urban  family  of  four." 

SEC  4.  CONVERSION  PLANNING 

One  percent  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fenses annual  appropriations  are  to  be 
transferred  every  year  to  a  new  Conversion 
Planning  Office  set  up  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

This  office  will  promote  two  closely  relat- 
ed kinds  of  Conversion:  (a)  from  military  to 
civilian  and  (b)  from  civilian  sectors  (auto, 
steel  and  many  others  in  which  employment 
has  been  and/or  will  be  declining  because  of 
labor-displacing  technologies,  high  interest 
rcates  and  Third  World  austerity)  to  areas 
of  needed  civilian  expansion. 

SEC.  S  LOCALLY  BASED  PLANNING 

This  section  provides  for  President-Con- 
gress cooperation  in  planning  and  imple- 
menting a  staged  program  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  previous  sections. 

This  is  to  be  done  in  a  manner  "designed 
to  prevent  or  counterbalance  any  undue 
concentration  of  Federal  or  corporate 
power."  Thus  the  government  will  actively 
foster  non-federal  planning  for  sustainable 
recovery  and  full  employment  by— 

(1)  town,  city,  county,  and  State  govern- 
ments and  their  agencies  in  urban,  subur- 
ban, and  agricultural  areas  of  the  country, 
and 

(2)  .small  tnd  large  business  enterprises; 
labor  organisations  and  trade  unions:  the 
unemployed:  nonprofit,  voluntary  and  coop- 
erative organizations  (including  neighbor- 
hood, tenant  and  home  owners'  associations 
and  corporations):  women:  and  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities.  This  means  inclusive, 
rather  than  exclusive  partnerships  locally 
and  nationally. 

Improved  Federal  incentives  (guarantees, 
loan,  contracts,  tax  deductions,  etc.)  would 
be  provided  for  all  of  the  above.  Incentives 
for  larger  corporations  would  l>e  conditioned 
on  "their  living  up  to  well-defined  standards 
of  corporate  responsibility."  Thus  appropri- 
ate advance  notice,  termination  payments, 
etc.  may  be  required  of  a  company  before  it 
decides  to  "close,  substantially  reduce,  or  re- 
locate its  operations." 

Also,  quick  action  is  mandated  to  create 
productive  jabs  through  reductions  in  real 
and  nominal  interest  rates,  the  provision  of 
desperately  needed  private  and  public  works 
and  services,  and  voluntary  work  sharing. 

Longer-range  measures  include  (1)  the  ex- 
pansion of  voluntary  part-time  employment 
with  fringe  benefits.  (2)  staged  reductions  in 
paid  working  time  (with  the  average  work 
week  in  manufacturing  cut  to  35  hours) 
with  no  corresponding  loss  in  wages.  (3) 
other  steps  to  cope  with  technological  un- 
employment, (4)  improved  education  and 
training  of  managers,  technicians,  the  em- 
ployed and  the  unemployed,  and  (5)  meas- 
ures to  control  inflation. 

StC.  6.  FINANCIAL  PLAN 

The  program  mandated  in  this  bill  would 
be  financed  not  only  by  the  one  percent 


transfer  of  military  appropriations  but  also 
by  such  large  resource  shifts  as  (1)  reduc- 
tions in  the  military  budget  itself.  (2)  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  wasteful  tax  lobpholes. 
(3)  reducing  both  real  and  nominal  interest 
rates,  (4)  the  more  appropriate  use  and  di- 
rection of  the  enormous  sums  in  public  and 
private  pension  funds,  and  (5)  the  creation 
or  promotion  of  private  and  public  develop- 
ment banks,  particularly  in  neighborhoods 
and  other  areas  of  high  unemployment  and 
poverty. 

The  bill  requires  a  careful  distinction  be- 
tween gross  and  net  outlays.  This  takes  into 
account  both  spending  decreases  when 
people  move  from  unemployment  compen- 
sation or  public  assistance  to  payrolls  and 
the  increased  revenue  received  when  they 
then  pay  taxes.  Thus  if  a  gross  outlay  of 
$100  million  results  in  (a)  $30  million  less  in 
transfer  payments  and  (b)  $20  million  more 
in  payroll  and  income  taxes,  then  the  net 
outlay  is  only  $50  million.  The  regular  use 
of  such  estimates— now  not  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or  in  ap- 
propriation measures— will  make  budgeting 
more  rational. 


SOVIET  JEWRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  [Bob  Mrazek],  for  partici- 
pating in  the  second  Congressional 
Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  Most  particularly  Id  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  efforts  of  Lynn  Singer, 
Carole  Abramson  and  Bob  Arsenault 
of  the  Union  of  Councils^nd  the  Long 
Island  Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry, 
and  Mark  Levin  of  the  National  Con^ 
ference  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  all  those 
who  took  part  in  the  vigil  and  helped 
to  make  it  such  a  tremendous  success. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  so  many  fa- 
miliar faces  as  well  as  some  new  ones 
among  those  who  observed  this  impor- 
tant occasion.  We  all  joined  to  show 
our  support  for  our  less  fortunate  col- 
leagues in  the  Soviet  Union,  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  liberals  and  con- 
servatives. This  is  an  issue  on  which 
we  are  all  united.  Today  also  marks 
the  217th  anniversary  of  the  flag  of 
our  country.  In  Hebrew,  the  word  for 
flag  or  banner  is  "nays."  And  that 
word  also  means  miracle. 

It  is  truly  a  miracle  that  we  are  able 
to  gather  together  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  our  brethren  who  do  not  live 
under  the  same  great  flag  of  freedom 
as  we  do.  And  it  is  a  blessing  that  we 
are  able  to  do  so.  God  has  blessed 
America,  and  it  is  this  blessing  which 
imposes  a  heavy  obligation  on  us  to 
work  to  see  that  others  share  our 
blessing  and  our  good  fortune  in  living 
in  a  country  which  recognizes  the 
uniqueness  of  each  individual  person. 

As  Elie  Wiesel,  noted  Holocaust 
spokesman  and  author  says,  'indiffer- 
ence to  evil  is  evil."  If  we  do  not  speak 
out  for  these  prisoners  of  conscience, 


they  will  have  no  voice.  It  is  our  bless- 
ing, and  our  obligation,  to  speak  for 
them.  For  to  stand  silent  in  the  face  of 
evil  would  be  evil  itself. 

Today  I  particpated  on  behalf  of 
Vladimir  Feltsman,  a  brilliant  pianist 
who  was  recipient  of  many  coveted 
international  awards  and  whose  future 
was  assured— until  he  applied  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel.  The  very 
day  that  Vladimir  filed  his  application, 
his  name  was  deleted  from  posters 
around  the  capital  advertising  his  ap- 
pearance as  soloist  with  the  Moscow 
Philharmonic,  his  recordings  were 
pulled  from  shelves  of  record  stores 
and  were  prohibited  from  being  played 
on  the  air.  Since  then,  Vladimir  has 
been  restricted  to  giving  concerts  in 
small  towns  on  out-of-tune  pianos,  or 
in  the  tiny  apartment  he  shares  with 
his  wife  and  infant  son. 

Last  year,  when  I  visited  the  Soviet 
Union,  Joanne  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  one  of  the  concerts  in  his 
apartment.  What  a  crime  to  restrict 
this  tremendous  talent  to  such  limited 
audiences  when  the  whole  world 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing him.  It  was  to  that  end  that  I  and 
the  entire  House  leadership  intro- 
duced a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  Vladimir  Felts- 
man be  permitted  to  travel  to  the 
United  States  to  accept  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Kennedy  Center.  This  bill 
was  passed  unanimously  by  both 
Houses  in  November  and  forwarded  to 
Ambassador  Dobrynin.  There  has  been 
no  reply. 

Thus  Vladimir  Feltsman  and  his 
wife,  Anna,  and  their  child,  join  half  a 
million  other  prisoners  of  conscience 
in  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  punished, 
harassed,  not  permitted  to  work  in 
their  fields  and  deprived  of  their  basic 
human  rights.  All  this  for  having  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  being  Jewish  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  continue  to  show  our  sup- 
port, as  we  are  doing  today,  for  indi- 
viduals like  Vladimir  Feltsman,  Andrei 
Sakharov,  Yelena  Bonner,  Ida  Nudel, 
the  Slepaks,  Anatoly  Shcharansky, 
Yosef  Begun,  and  the  half  million 
others  who  have  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  emigrate.  It  is  actions  like 
today's  vigil  which  exert  pressure  on 
the  Soviets  to  observe  minimal  stand- 
ards of  humanity  14  years  ago,  after 
the  notorious  Leningrad  trials,  the 
strong  demonstration  of  protest  by 
other  countries  succeeded  in  commut- 
ing the  sentences  6f  two  of  the  defend- 
ants from  death  to  15  years.  We 
achieved  a  major  victory  at  that  time 
and  we  must  continue  to  pursue  others 
victories  on  behalf  of  human  lives  and 
human  rights.^ 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  Second  Congressional  Fast  and 
Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  As  was 
the  case  last  year,  I'm  pleased  and 
proud  for  the  support  our  colleagues 
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in  the  House  and  Senate  have  lent  to 
this  cause.  Almost  200  Members  of 
Congress  will  participate  in  todays  ac- 
tivities, sending  a  clear  message  from 
Capitol  Hill  that  the  oppression  of 
Soviet  Jews  will  not  be  ignored  by  this 
body,  nor  by  the  American  people. 

In  our  great  country,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  become  complacent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  freedom.  We  speak  as  we 
please,  worship  as  we  please,  and  are 
free  to  come  and  go  as  we  please. 
Other  than  economic  realities,  virtual- 
ly nothing  constrains  us  from  living 
the  lives  we  desire  within  the  bound- 
aries of  civilized  behavior. 

This  unparalleled  social  structure 
has  only  one  drawback.  For  most  of 
us.  it  makes  comprehension  of  a  totali- 
tarian state  that  much  more  difficult. 
We  cant  imagine  a  government  which 
would  silence  criticism,  punish  individ- 
uality, and  imprison  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
pressions of  conscience. 

Yet.  just  an  airplane  ride  away,  men 
and  women  are  imprisoned  for  their 
beliefs  and  incarcerated  for  crimes 
fabricated  by  a  paranoid  state.  Fami 
lies  are  torn  asunder  simply  because 
they  desire  unity  in  spirit  with  those 
sharing  a  common  heritage.  In  the 
face  of  international  human  rights 
agreements  and  the  unspoken  code  of 
humanity,  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
remain  prisoners  within  their  own 
land. 

For  the  past  several  years.  Soviet 
Jews  have  become  undeserving  pawns 
in  an  international  battle  of  wills.  As 
relations  have  chilled,  the  .souls  of  in 
nocent  men.  women  and  children  are 
frozen.  The  ability  of  this  body  to  help 
change  this  tragic  reality  is  beyond 
question,  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
exact  this  change. 

The  figures  do  not  lie.  Since  1979. 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  declined  steadily.  Applica- 
tions to  leave  the  country  are  en- 
snared in  redtape  by  design.  Those 
who  protest  are  jailed,  or  stripped  of 
their  livelihoods  and  forced  to  suffer 
through  an  endless  waiting  game  to 
breathe  free. 

Beyond  this,  even  those  who  wish  to 
live  out  their  lives  in  their  native  land 
are  harassed  in  their  careers  and  their 
religion.  The  Soviet  state  encourages 
flight  from  oppression,  then  cruelly 
denies  it. 

You'll  notice  that  many  of  us  par- 
ticipating in  today  s  statement  against 
intolerance  carry  the  name  of  a  Soviet 
refusenik  that  we  have  adopted  for  a 
day.  It  is  possible  to  debate  whether 
we  are  worthy  of  the  brave  .souls  we 
sponsor,  but  let  us  assume  that  our 
spirit  of  commitment  can  join  with 
those  we  honor  to  bring  added 
strength  to  their  cause.  Let  us  hope,  in 
the  words  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  that; 
Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  ideal 
or  acts  to  improve  the  lot  of  others,  or 
strikes  out  against  Injustice,  he  sends  forth 
a  tiny  ripple  of  liope  •  *  *  and  crossinK  each 
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other  from  a  million  different  centers  of 
energy  and  daring  those  ripples  build  a  cur- 
rent that  can  sweep  down  the  walls  of  op- 
pression and  resistance.* 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  participate  with  our  col- 
leagues today  in  the  second  annual 
•Congressional  Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil 
for  Soviet  Jewry.  '  I  commend  Repre- 
sentatives Mrazek.  Porter.  Lantos. 
and  Kemp  and  Senators  Levin  and 
Heinz  for  organizing  this  years  event 
and  I  pledge  my  continuing  .support 
for  the  aims  of  the  Prayer  Vigil.  Ex- 
pressions of  congressional  concern  for 
Soviet  Jews,  such  as  today's  fast  and 
vigil,  are  vital  to  demonstrate  to  Soviet 
authorities  our  deep  and  abiding  com- 
mitment to  this  cause. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  plight  of  my  adopted  Soviet 
Jewish  family.  Maria  and  Vladimir 
Slepak.  Vladimir,  a  radio  and  televi- 
sion engineer.  Maria,  a  physician,  and 
their  two  sons,  Aleksandr  and  Leonid, 
first  applied  to  emigrate  in  1970  to 
rejoin  Marias  mother  in  Israel.  After 
8  long  years  of  refu-sals.  the  parents 
hung  a  banner  on  the  balcony  of  their 
Moscow  apartment  proclaiming  their 
plea  to  emigrate.  For  this  act.  Vladi- 
mir, a  member  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Group,  was  convicted  of 
•malicious  hooliganism  "  and  sen- 
tenced to  serve  a  5-year  term  of  inter- 
nal exile.  Maria,  who  received  a  sus- 
pended .sentence,  joined  him  in  Sibe- 
ria, where  they  lived  under  difficult 
conditions.  Returning  to  Mo.scow  in 
December  1982,  VHadimir  and  Maria 
have  continued  their  efforts  to  emi- 
grate, now  to  rejoin  their  sons  who 
were  finally  allowed  to  leave  and  the 
grandchildren  they  have  never  seen. 

Mr.    Speaker,    as    Chairman    of    the 
Helsinki  Commission  which  monitors 
Soviet    compliance    with    the    human 
rights  provisions  of  the  1975  Helsinki 
accord.  I  feel  a  special  affinity  toward 
those    Soviet    citizens,    like    Vladimir 
Slepak,  who  took  upon  themselves  the 
thankle.ss    task    of    monitoring    their 
government's  adherence  to  the  Helsin- 
ki pledges.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Helsinki  Commission— and 
for   many,   many   others   in   the   Con- 
gress-when  I  reaffirm  our  determina- 
tion to  continue  our  efforts  until  the 
human  rights  of  the  Slepaks  and  the 
thousands  of   Soviet   Jews  seeking   to 
emigrate  are  finally  respected.  While  I 
hope  another   Fast   and   Prayer  Vigil 
for  Soviet  Jewry  will  not  be  necessary 
next  year,  I  know  that  we  are  all  pre- 
pared to  come  back  year  after  year,  if 
that   is  what   is  required,  to  convince 
the  Soviet  Government  to  allow  free- 
dom for  Soviet  Jews.* 
•  Mr.  BARNES.   Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
June     14.    marks    the    Congressional 
Prayer    and     Fast     Vigil     for    Soviet 
Jewry,  and  also  the  14th  anniversary 
of  the  Leningrad  trials,  and  the  im- 
prisonment   of    11    Soviet    dissidents. 


This  Vigil  demonstrates  not  only  our 
determination  here  in  this  Congress  to 
continue  fighting  for  the  rights  of 
Soviet  Jews,  but  also  a  reconfirmation 
of  the  bonds  that  unite  us  with  those 
in  the  Soviet  Union  who  cherish  free- 
dom. 

This  Congressional  Prayer  and  Fast 
Vigil  is  a  symbol  of  solidarity  in  the 
cause  for  recognition  of  and  respect 
for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  also,  for  me.  it  is  a  time  for  under- 
standing better  the  personal,  day-to- 
day struggle  of  a  young  man  named 
Alexander  Pevzner.  a  refusenik  that  I 
have  been  helping  since  my  first  term 
in  Congress. 

Alexander  Pevzner  has  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully or  5  years  to  emigrate.  Alex- 
anders  parents  live  in  the  United 
States  and  they  have  tried  for  years  to 
be  reunited  with  their  son  and  his 
family.  I  continue  to  appeal  to  Soviet 
officials  to  reconsider  their  denial  of 
his  request. 

I  know  that  Alexander  will  continue 
to  have  hope,  as  long  as  we  in  the  free 
world  continue  our  work  on  his  behalf, 
and  for  those  like  him.  who  should  be 
able  freely  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  in  Congress  must  continue  our 
most  sincere  efforts  to  help  these  fam- 
ilies. We  must  be  persistent  in  our  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  change  their 
unnecessarily  restrictive  emigration 
policies  that  have  so  tragically  pre- 
vented families  like  the  Pevzners  from 
being  together. 

We  have  a  responsibility,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  continue  protest- 
ing the  oppressive  and  unfair  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews  and  others  who 
are  powerle.ss  to  change  their  unfortu- 
nate situation. 

Today,  as  we  unite  in  sympathy  with 
the  Soviet  Jews.  I  hope  that  soon— 
with  our  help  and  vigilance-Alexan- 
der Pevzner  and  others  like  him  will 
be  succe.ssful  in  their  search  for  free- 
dom.• 

•  Mr  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  participate  in  today's  Con- 
gre.ssional  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

Soviet  Jews  are  being  subjected  to 
unprecedented  persecution  and  state- 
sponsored  harassment.  While  51.320 
Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate 
in  1979.  the  peak  year,  only  1.315  were 
permitted  to  emigrate  in  1983.  This 
year  shows  no  improvement,  in  fact, 
the  situation  is  getting  worse.  Reports 
reaching  us  from  the  refusenik  com- 
munity in  the  Soviet  Union  indicate 
that  the  level  of  physical  harassment 
is  escalating  to  a  frightening  extent. 
Confinement  in  psychiatric  hospitals 
is  evidence  of  this  most  ominous  trend. 
Nadezhda  Fradkova  has  applied  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  since  1978.  Her 
appeal  has  been  repeatedly  rejected, 
and  she  has  been  unable  to  find  work 
in  her  field  of  mathematical  linguistics 
since  her  first  application  to  emigrate 
6  vears  ago.  On  May  2.  Nadezhda  was 


detained  by  three  KGB  agents  who 
took  her  against  her  will  to  a  psychiat- 
ric hospital  in  Leningrad.  She  was  put 
in  a  ward  for  mental  patients  who  are 
particularly  violent  and  require  con- 
stant observation.  She  was  subjected 
to  frequent  interrogations  about  her 
personal  life  and  her  reasons  for  want- 
ing to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Finally,  she  was  released  on  May  5. 
Now  that  Nadezhda  has  been  admitted 
to  a  psychiatric  hospital,  she  risks  fur- 
ther forced  hospitalization  because 
she  is  now  considered  a  "psychiatric 
case." 

Alexander  Maryasin,  who  lives  in 
Riga,  the  capital  city  of  the  Soviet-oc- 
cupied country  of  Latvia,  is  a  refusnik 
I  have  taken  a  personal  interest  in, 
and  have  attempted  to  correspond 
miY\.  Unfortunately,  it  is  apparent 
that  my  mail  has  never  gotten 
through  the  Soviet  censors.  Alexan- 
der, his  wife,  Leah,  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Fania,  have  applied  for  emigration 
visas  without  success  since  1974.  Their 
other  daughter,  Rita,  emigrated  in 
1973,  and  since  then  Alexander  has 
been  out  of  work,  and  Fania  was  ex- 
pelled from  university  studies.  On  nu- 
merous instances,  this  fine  family  has 
been  subjected  to  abuse  and  harass- 
ment simply  because  they  have  ex- 
pressed a  legitimate  wish  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today's  Congressional  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry  sends  a  strong,  clear  mes- 
sage to  Soviet  Jewish  families  that 
their  plight  is  utmost  in  our  minds, 
they  have  not  been  forgotten,  and  we 
will  use  every  avenue  to  press  for  their 
legitimate  right  to  emigrate.  Likewise, 
todays  Vigil  sends  a  strong  and  clear 
message  to  Soviet  officials  that  the 
stepped-up  campaign  of  harassment 
against  the  Jewish  community  in  their 
country  is  abhorrent  to  the  civilized 
world,  and  serves  as  an  impediment  to 
better  relations  between  our  nations. 

In  closing,  let  me  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  organizing  the  Vigil.  It  is 
important  that  we  reemphasize  our 
untiring  commitment  to  the  just  cause 
of  Soviet  Jewry,  especially  at  this  most 
bleak  time.* 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  14th  anniversary  of  the 
Leningrad  trials— the  date  when  11 
Soviet  citizens  were  arrested  when 
frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  emi- 
grate legally  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  attempted  to  seize  an  airplane  to 
dramatize  their  plight  and  the  plight 
of  so  many  of  their  fellows. 

In  connection  with  the  anniversary 
of  those  arrests  and  the  subsequent 
trials,  we  today  join  in  the  Annual 
Congressional  Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil 
for  Soviet  Jewry. 

By  doing  so  we  call  attention  to  the 
plight  of  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
to  the  thousands  of  other  Soviet  citi- 
zeris  who  seek  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  rights  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  committed  itself  to  in 


the  1947  Universal  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights,  the  1966  International 
Convention  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights  and  the  1975  Helsinki  agree- 
ment. 

The  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
adhere  to  these  obligations  continues 
to  contribute  to  the  sad  state  of  rela- 
tions between  our  two  nations. 

As  recently  as  4  years  ago.  in  1979, 
some  51,320  Jews  were  allowed  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
that  time,  the  number  has  steadily  de- 
clined until  today  it  is  hardly  even  a 
trickle.  In  January  of  this  year  only  88 
were  granted  exit  visas,  in  February 
90,  in  March  51  and  in  April  74. 

This  is  bad  enough,  Mr.  Speaker. 
But  concurrent  with  the  refusal  to 
adhere  to  agreements  to  provide  exit 
visas  to  assist  the  reunification  of  fam- 
ilies, the  Soviet  Government  has  insti- 
tuted blatant  policies  of  repressive 
anti-Semitism  and  harassment  direct- 
ed toward  those  of  its  citizens  who 
seek  to  maintain  their  faith  and  their 
cultural  identity. 

This  harassment,  which  includes 
arrest  and  imprisonment  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  jobs  and  the  denial  of  medical 
treatment,  is  not  directed  at  people 
who  threaten  to  overthrow  the  Soviet 
system,  but  against  people  whose  only 
"crime"  is  to  wish  to  join  families  in 
other  countries  or  who  wish  to  teach 
their  children  and  themselves  the  rich 
heritage  of  their  past. 

The  unfortunate  state  of  the  rela- 
tionship now  existing  between  this 
country  and  the  U.S.S.R.  effectively 
precludes  the  possibility  of  bilateral 
negotiations  that  would  ameliorate 
the  situation  of  Soviet  Jews.  But  it 
does  not,  it  must  not.  deter  us  from  ex- 
pressing our  outrage  at  the  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Government  or  our  support 
for  the  victims  of  those  policies. 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  Second  Congressional  Fast  and 
Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I  am 
greatly  heartened  by  the  active  dem- 
onstration of  solidarity  for  this  impor- 
tant cause  by  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  wish  to  express  deep  appre- 
ciation to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  their  participation 
today. 

The  need  for  this  call  to  conscience 
is  unfortunately  all  too  clear.  It  is  no 
secret  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
public  officials  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  spite  of  the  uni- 
versal condemnation  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
denials  of  emigration  rights.  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  continues  to  decline 
precipitously.  In  1983,  Soviet  emigra- 
tion dropped  to  its  lowest  level  in  more 
than  a  decade.  Only  1,315  Jews  were 
allowed  to  emigrate  last  year,  50  per- 
cent fewer  than  in  1982  and  97  percent 
fewer  than  in  1979.  This  downward 
trend  has  continued  with  just  303  Jews 
having  been  permitted  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  first  5  months  of  this 
year. 


The  right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  is  based  on  three 
international  documents  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory:  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  on  Human  Rights 
of  1947.  the  International  Convention 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  of  1966, 
and  the  1975  Helsinki  Agreement.  The 
Soviet  Government,  however,  has 
largely  refused  to  honor  these  interna- 
tional treaty  obligations.  According  to 
Soviet  law,  each  Jew  applying  for  emi- 
gration must  have  an  invitation  (vizov) 
from  Israel.  Although  more  than 
600,000  vizovs  have  been  sent  to  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
emigrate  since  1968,  less  than  half  of 
that  number  have  actually  received 
permission  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

While  the  plight  of  prominent  re- 
fuseniks  such  as  Ida  Nudel,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  Dr.  Alexandre  Lerner, 
and  Yuri  Federov  and  others  have  re- 
ceived worldwide  recognition  for  their 
courageous  opposition  to  Soviet  re- 
pression, the  hundieds  of  thousands  of 
other  refuseniks  awaiting  exit  visas 
are  no  less  courageous  for  their  per- 
sistent, although  less  publicized,  ef- 
forts to  emigrate.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  one  such  case. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Georges  Ullmann  of  Great  Neck.  NY. 
on  behalf  of  the  Khomak  family  of 
Kischinev,  Nachman  Khomak,  an  elec- 
tical  cable  technician,  retired  in  1973. 
On  July  18.  1977,  Nachman  submitted 
his  first  emigration  application  along 
with  his  wife  Soibla  and  daughter 
Bella.  Three  months  later,  they  re- 
ceived a  refusal  for  "regime  consider- 
ations. "  In  April  of  1978,  Bella  applied 
separately  for  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  After  numerous  refusals 
and  scores  of  appeals,  Bella  was  finally 
permitted  to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  Jan- 
uary 1979. 

Nachman  and  Soibla  Khomak  are 
retired  pensioners  over  the  age  of  70. 
Both  are  in  poor  health.  Last  January, 
the  Nachman's  were  invited  by  the 
Soviet  visa  bureau  to  submit  new  ap- 
plications for  exit  visas.  With  renewed 
hope,  the  Nachman's  diligently  pre- 
pared the  documentation  necessary 
for  visa  applications,  only  to  be  denied 
once  again  2  months  later. 

The  agony  and  suffering  endured  by 
the  Khomak  family  is  indicative  of  the 
plight  of  Jews  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  who  desire  nothing  more  than 
to  be  granted  their  right  to  emigrate 
and  join  relatives  in  Israel.  I  plan  to 
issue  an  appeal  to  Soviet  officials  on 
the  behalf  of  the  Khomaks  in  the  near 
future  and  I  would  welcome  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  in  this  effort. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  call  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  abide  by  its  treaty  commit- 
ments and  uphold  basic  human  rights 
so  that  the  Khomaks  and  the  many 
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others  who  share  their  predicament 
may  emigrate  and  finally  be  free  from 
harassment  and  persecution.  Our  con- 
tinued support  is  essential  for  these 
tormented  Soviet  citizens  who  are 
punished  daily  for  the  crime'  of 
wanting  to  live  freely  as  Jews* 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  sponsors  of  todays 
special  order  for  the  Fast  and  Prayer 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

I  am  fasting  today  for  Victor  Brai- 
lovsky,  a  refusenik  who  has  recently 
been  released  from  3  years  of  internal 
exile  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Brailovsky. 
a  scientist,  was  sentenced  for  what 
Soviet  officials  called  fabrications 
which  defame  the  Soviet  state  and 
social  system.  The  fabrication"  for 
which  he  was  prosecuted  was  his  ac 
cusing  the  Soviets  of  anti-Semitism. 

Victor  Brailovsky  s  arrest  and  exile— 
and  the  decade  of  persecution  he  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities—initially stem  from  his  seek- 
ing the  right  to  emigrate. 

Since  applying  for  an  exit  visa  in 
1972.  Victor  Brailovsky's  telephone 
and  mail  service  has  been  curtailed, 
his  apartment  placed  under  KGB  sur- 
veillance, and  both  he  and  his  wife. 
Irina.  have  been  fired  from  their  jobs. 
On  November  13.  1980-2  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  Madrid  Confer- 
ence—Victor was  imprisoned.  In  June 
1981,  he  was  sentenced  to  5  years  of 
internal  exile. 

Victor  Brailovsky  was  released  from 
exile  in  March  of  this  year.  Consider- 
ing the  hardships  of  living  in  i.solation 
under  the  extreme  weather  conditions 
in  Soviet  Central  Asia,  he  is  in  rela 
lively  good  health. 

Yet.  Victor's  future  is  still  uncertain. 
Since  returning  to  Moscow,  he  has 
been  unable  to  find  employment  as  a 
scientist.  If  he  remains  unemployed, 
he  could  be  rearrested  for  '  parasit 
ism. " 

Victor  Brailovsky  is  only  one  of  the 
more  than  20,000  refuseniks  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  his  hardships  are 
theirs;  and  his  suffering  and  the  suf- 
fering of  the  other  400,000  Soviet  Jews 
who  seek  the  right  to  emigrate  are 
shared  by  all  of  us  in  this  body  today. 
For  the  sake  of  Victor  Brailovsky  and 
the  Soviet  Union's  2'=  million  Jews,  I 
urge  Konstantin  Chernenko  and  other 
Soviet  leaders  to  ease  the  harsh  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry  and  permit  them  the 
right  to  emigrate.* 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  today  and  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend.  Con 
gressman  Robert  Mrazek  of  New 
York  for  organizing  the  Second  Con 
gressional  Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  Today,  on  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol,  we  were  joined  by  many 
of  our  colleagues  in  expressing  our  sol- 
idarity with  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 


We  were  pleased  that  our  colleagues 
in  the  House.  Congressman  Jack  Kemp 
and  Congre-ssman  Tom  Lantos.  and  in 
the  Senate.  Senator  Carl  Levin  and 
Senator  John  Heinz,  cosponsored  the 
Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil.  I  was  also 
pleased  we  could  be  joined  in  our 
effort  by  my  dear  friend.  Lynn  Singer, 
president  of  the  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews.  I  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  with  Lynn  in  1982  and  it  was 
her  commitment  to  Soviet  Jews  that 
really  inspired  the  formation  of  the 
Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus, 
now  over  200  members  strong. 

It  was  inspiring  to  me  that  against 
the  backdrop  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  an 
edifice  that  for  so  many  people  around 
the  world  represents  freedom,  over  180 
Members  of  Congress  joined  in  sup- 
port of  oppressed  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Today,  we  expres.sed  our  solidarity 
with  Soviet  Jews  by  fasting  from 
sunup  to  sundown,  and  we  stood  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol  during  the 
prayer  vigil  in  the  hopes  that  our 
prayers  for  our  friends  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  heroes  like  Andrei  Sakharov 
and  Yelena  Bonner,  Anatoly  Shchar- 
an.sky.  Ida  Nudel.  Ari  Volvovsky-for 
whom,  specifically.  I  prayed  and  fasted 
today— and  thousands  of  others  will 
one  day  ,soon  be  allowed  to  live  where 
they  wish  and  enjoy  the  freedoms  we. 
here  in  the  United  States,  have  en- 
joyed since  the  founding  of  our  Re- 
public. 

In  fact.  It  is  sometimes  hard  for 
tho.se  so  familiar  with  freedom  to 
imagine  life  without  it.  You  can  de- 
scribe the  freedoms  that  we  take  for 
granted  as  something  analogous  to  the 
food  we  eat.  We  take  for  granted  our 
right  to  eat  daily,  yet  by  having  fasted 
today,  we  feel  something  of  what  it 
must  be  like  to  live  as  a  freedom- 
starved  Jew  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  years.  Members  of  Congress 
have  watched  with  great  concern  and 
sadne.ss  as  the  doors  to  freedom  have 
been  slammed  shut  in  the  faces  of 
Soviet  Jews.  Since  1979,  the  number  of 
exit  visas  granted  Soviet  Jews  has 
slowed  to  a  mere  trickle.  This  past 
winter,  over  100  Members  of  Congress 
joined  in  writing  a  letter  to  the  new 
leader  of  the  Soviet  state.  Mr.  Cher- 
nenko. expressing  our  concern  over 
the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews,  the 
denial  of  exit  vi.sas,  and  the  prevalence 
of  government-sanctioned  anti-Semi- 
tism. We  had  hoped  that  a  new  Soviet 
leader  might  mean  a  new  policy  that 
might  open  the  door  to  emigration. 

In  addition.  I  met  for  almost  2  hours 
with  a  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  at  their  Embassy  here  in 
Washington  requesting  actions  regard- 
ing specific  refuseniks  and  prisoners  of 
conscience. 

We  heard  no  formal  response  to  our 
letter  from  the  Kremlin  nor  was  any 
positive  response  received  from  the 
Ambassador.    Instead,    their   inactions 


spoke  louder  than  any  words  could 
have.  Under  Mr.  Chernenko.  they  con- 
tinue the  same  policy  of  curtailing 
emigration  and  persecuting  the  inno- 
cent. 

Today,  is  a  significant  date  in  the 
history  of  the  repression  of  Soviet 
Jews.  Fourteen  years  ago.  11  coura- 
geous Soviet  citizens,  who  were  frus- 
trated after  using  all  available  legal 
channels  to  appeal  the  decision  by 
Soviet  authorities  to  reject  their  appli- 
cations for  exit  visas,  resorted  to  des- 
perate means  to  leave  their  oppressive 
homeland. 

These  11.  including  9  Soviet  Jews, 
were  arrested  and  charged  with  at- 
tempting to  hijack  a  Soviet  aircraft  on 
June  15.  1970.  at  Leningrad's  Smolnii 
Airport. 

The  Soviets  planned  the  trials  of 
these  11  to  be  show  trials,  and  appar- 
ently decided  that  there  would  be  no 
semblence  of  justice  for  these  who  the 
rest  of  the  world  saw  as  living  symbols 
of  a  repressive  system.  The  world  com- 
munity was  dismayed  at  the  sentences 
handed  down.  Two.  both  Jews,  were 
.sentenced  to  death  and  the  other  nine 
were  given  harsh  prison  terms. 

Appeals  were  soon  launched  by  out- 
raged governments  and  peoples 
around  the  world.  They  based  their  ar- 
guments in  defense  of  these  individ- 
uals on  the  grounds  that  they  had 
wished  only  to  exercise  their  legal 
right  to  emigrate  and  that  the  restric- 
tive policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  were 
at  fault.  Although  the  campaign  to 
reduce  their  sentences  began  quietly, 
.soon  an  international  outcry  was 
heard.  The  protests,  some  of  which 
were  headed  by  some  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  told  the  Soviets  that 
we  will  not  stand  by  and  watch  the 
persecution  of  Soviet  Jews,  The  Con- 
gre.ss  didn't  stand  by  during  the  Lenin- 
grad trials  without  protesting. 

Today,  we  refuse  to  stand  by  idly. 
And  tomorrow  we  will  continue  our 
fight  against  Soviet  oppression. 

The  Soviet  Government  was  shocked 
by  the  reactions  of  the  international 
community  in  support  of  these  Lenin- 
grad prisoners.  As  a  result  of  these 
.strong  protests,  the  death  sentences 
were  commuted  to  prison  terms  and 
the  lengthy  prison  terms  were  re- 
duced. Today,  only  2  of  the  original  11 
remain  in  prison,  and  one,  Alexei 
Murzhenko,  is  scheduled  to  be  re- 
leased from  prison  tomorrow,  June  15, 
1984.  And  let  us  say  something  posi- 
tive when  the  Soviets  do  respond  with 
a  measure  of  humanity  to  world  opin- 
ion and  pressure,  and  I  do. 

And  today,  we  stood  on  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol  and  fasted  to  express  our 
solidarity  with  the  cause  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  We  turn  to  the  Soviets  and 
promise  we  will  not  give  up  our  fight 
on  behalf  of  our  brethren  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  express  our  hopes 
and  dreams  that  one  day  soon,  we  will 


see  our  friends  from  the  Soviet  Union 
living  in  freedom.* 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  join  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate 
who  are  participating  in  this  year's 
Congressional  Prayer  and  Fast  Vigil 
for  Soviet  Jewry.  I  am  participating  in 
this  vigil  to  bring  attention  to  the  ter- 
rible plight  of  nearly  500.000  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  you  may  know,  today  marks  the 
14th  anniversary  of  the  infamous  Len- 
ingrad trials  of  1970.  During  these 
trials,  1 1  Soviet  dissidents  were  unjust- 
ly tried  and  jailed  in  a  case  that  rivet- 
ed international  attention  on  the 
cause  of  human  rights  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
One  of  these  men,  losef  Mendelevich, 
who  has  subsequently  been  freed,  has 
come  to  Washington  from  Israel  to 
participate  in  this  demonstration.  I 
welcome  his  presence. 

This  year,  like  last  year.  I  will  be 
fasting  in  support  of  losef  Begun,  a 
Soviet  Jewish  activist  and  teacher  of 
Hebrew.  Begun's  case  was  first 
brought  to  my  attention  in  1983 
through  letters  sent  to  me  by  several 
youngsters  in  my  district  who  attend 
the  school  at  Congregation  Mishkan 
Israel  in  Hamden,  CT.  I  pledged  to 
write  to  Begun  on  a  regular  basis  as 
part  of  the  congressional  "adoption" 
program. 

Years  ago.  while  achieving  promi- 
nence in  the  field  of  technical  sci- 
ences. Begun  taught  himself  Hebrew. 
He  later  fought  for  the  legalization  of 
Hebrew  teaching,  and  in  1971.  applied 
for  an  exit  visa,  which  was  denied  him. 
Ever  since  then.  Begun  has  been  har- 
assed by  the  Soviet  authorities;  he  has 
been  arrested  and  exiled  twice  on 
charges  df  very  dubious  validity. 

The  third  time  Begun  was  arrested, 
he  was  charged  with  "anti-Soviet  agi- 
tation and  propoganda"  under  article 
70  of  the  Russian  Criminal  Code,  often 
applied  to  Jewish  activists  in  the  past. 
Begun  received  the  harshest  sentence 
possible  for  conviction  under  article 
70.  It  was  a  sentence  that  further 
showed  the  desire  of  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  impose  absolute  cultural 
uniformity  on  all  aspects  of  Soviet  cul- 
ture. 

The  most  recent  information  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  concerning  Mr. 
Begun  is  that  he  has  been  placed  in 
the  Perm  Camp  Complex,  forced-labor 
facilities  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  where 
winter  temperatures  fall  as  low  as  45 
degrees  below  zero. 

Such  blatant  disregard  for  human 
rights  must  not  go  unnoticed  and  un- 
opposed. The  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  de- 
mands our  constant  action.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  showing  their 
commitment  to  the  human  rights  of 
Soviet  Jews  by  participating  in  this 
year's  Congressional  Prayer  and  Past 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry  in  every  way 
they  can.* 


•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  marks  the  14th  anniversary 
of  the  Leningrad  trials,  when  1 1  Soviet 
citizens  were  sentenced  for  planning  to 
commandeer  a  plane  and  escape  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Two  were  con- 
demned to  death,  but  due  to  the 
worldwide  outcry,  their  sentences  were 
commuted  to  hard  labor. 

The  trials  remind  us  of  the  severe 
punishment  facing  those  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  who  seek  to  attain  full  cultur- 
al and  religious  freedom  and  to  be  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  to  emigrate. 
Today,  as  we  meet  for  a  prayer  vigil, 
we  demonstrate  our  solidarity  with 
those  tried  at  Leningrad  and  with 
countless  other  Soviet  Jews  who  con- 
tinue to  seek  to  express  their  own  cul- 
ture and  religion. 

I  would  like  to  draw  special  atten- 
tion to  one  of  these  families  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today,  Abe  Stolar,  his 
wife  Gita.  and  son  Mikhail.  Born  in 
Chicago  of  Russian  immigrant  par- 
ents, in  his  teens,  Abe  Stolar  went 
with  his  parents  when  they  moved  the 
family  back  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1931.  As  a  result  of  his  history,  he 
holds  dual  citizenship  and  currently 
carries  with  great  pride  an  American 
passport. 

In  1974,  Stolar,  with  his  wife  and 
son.  applied  for  permission  to  emigrate 
to  Israel,  Permission  was  granted  and 
the  family  received  exit  permits.  How- 
ever, immediately  before  boarding  the 
plane,  the  family  was  detained  on  the 
pretext  that  Mrs.  Stolar's  work  in  a 
chemical  laboratory  7  years  earlier 
had  exposed  her  to  government  se- 
crets. Since  then,  their  repeated  appli- 
cations to  leave  have  been  refused. 

Unfortunately,  this  tragic  situation 
is  all  too  common.  Like  the  Stolars, 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  endure  un- 
certainty and  harassment  while  wait- 
ing in  limbo  for  permission  to  emi- 
grate. Although  they  face  their  in- 
creasing isolation  within  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  courage  and  patience,  they  need 
to  know  that  the  outside  world  still 
cares  about  their  plight.  The  fast  and 
vigil  today  serve  to  remind  us  of  their 
suffering,  and  to  show  them  that  they 
have  not  been  forgotten.  On  this  day, 
we  must  renew  our  commitment  to 
support  them  and  continue  our  efforts 
to  assist  them  in  their  quest  for  reli- 
gious and  cultural  freedom.* 

*  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  for  the  second  Congressional 
Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  This  vigil  is  an  ongoing  symbol 
of  our  concern  for  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  whose  persecution  has  continued. 
During  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
personally  pressed  for  the  release  and 
humane  treatment  of  many  Soviet 
Jews,  including  Mr.  Viktor  Brailorsky, 
Ida  Nudel,  Lev  Elbert.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  and  Yelena  Bonner. 
Most     recently,     I     have     supported 


Andrei  Sakharov,  whose  condition  is 
still  unknown  today. 

Continued  support  for  these  perse- 
cuted people  is  most  important.  Since 
1979,  there  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in 
the  number  of  Jews  who  have  been  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  timing  of  the  prayer  and 
vigil  is  especially  important  this  year 
because  it  coincides  with  the  14th  an- 
niversary of  the  ill-famed  Leningrad 
trials.  During  this  event,  11  Soviet  dis- 
sidents were  tried  and  imprisoned  for 
speaking  out  against  the  Soviet  state. 
The  Leningrad  trials  provided  the 
world  with  another  example  of  a  bla- 
tant human  rights  violation  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Currently,  there  are  two  remaining 
prisoners;  all  others  have  been  re- 
leased due  to  constant  pressure  by 
Congress  and  other  concerned  organi- 
zations. Of  the  two  remaining  prison- 
ers, Alexi  Murghenko,  is  scheduled  for 
release  tomorrow.  June  15.  However, 
there  are  reports  that  he  will  be  given 
an  additional  term  based  on  warrant- 
less charges.  The  message  of  this  vigil 
must  be  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union: 
Alexei  Murghenko  must  be  released. 
Also,  others  suffering  a  similar  plight 
must  be  allowed  their  basic  freedoms, 
including  the  right  to  emigrate. 

This  vigil  also  coincides  with  the  in- 
humane treatment  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov and  his  wife,  Yelena  Bonner. 
With  the  recent  national  and  interna- 
tional exposure,  everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  plight  of  Dr.  Sakharov  and 
his  family.  His  wife,  Yelena  Bonner,  is 
suffering  fron  a  severe  heart  condition 
and  is  denied  an  exit  visa  for  medical 
treatment  in  the  West.  To  protest  this 
inhumane  treatment.  Dr.  Sakharov 
has  been  on  a  hunger  strike  since  May 
2.  The  condition  of  the  couple  is  still 
unknown,  with  speculation  that  Sak- 
harov has  died  and  that  Bormer's 
health  is  worsening. 

Just  today,  I  was  successful  in 
adding  language  to  the  report  for  the 
fiscal  1985  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation bill  that  directs  the  District 
government  to  rename  a  portion  of 
16th  Street  NW.,  between  L  and  M 
Streets,  home  to  the  Soviet  Embassy, 
as  "Andrei  Sakharov  Avenue."  Sak- 
harov has  inspired  millions  and  is  a 
symbol  of  the  refusenik  movement  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Thousands  of  Jews 
and  others  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  in- 
humanely treated  and  want  to  emi- 
grate. I  will  submit,  for  the  Record,  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  Soviet  Ambassador 
Dobrynin  on  June  12  regarding  the 
plight  of  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his 
wife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Goverrmient 
can  be  assured  that  this  tragedy  will 
not  go  unnoticed  by  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 
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House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  June  12.  1984 
Hon.  Anatoly  Dobrynin. 
Ambassador  Ejtraordinary  and  Plentipoten- 
tiary.  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 112S  16th  Street  NW..  Washing 
ton.  DC. 

Dear  Ambassador  Dobrynin:  World  atten 
tion  has  focused  on  the  plight  of  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  his  wife  Yelena  Bonner  who 
are  both  barred  from  leaving  Gorki  1  re 
speclfully  request  that  you  personally  inves 
tigate  and  provide  verifiable  information  to 
the  American  people  concerning  Sakharov'.s 
health  and  safety,  and  allow  Yelena  Bonner 
to  seek  medical  attention  m  the  country  of 
her  choice. 

On  May  31.  Austrahas  foreign  minister. 
Bill  Hayden  and  West  German  foreign  mm 
isler.  Hans  Dietrich  Genscher  tried  to  inter- 
vene on  their  behalf  but  were  both  warned 
to  let  the  subject  lie.  Accounts  have  sur 
faced  that  SakharoVs  health  has  worsened 
or  that  he  may  have  died  as  a  result  of  his 
hunger  strike  that  he  had  begun  on  May  2 
Soviet  authorities  have  published  conflict 
ing  accounts  which  have  claimed  that  Sak- 
harov IS  feeling  well,  yet  no  one  has  heard 
from  him.  The  most  recent  reports  have  in- 
dicated that  Sakharov  has  died 

Meanwhile.  Yelena  Bonner,  who  has 
sought  to  obtain  medical  care  in  the  West. 
has  been  denied  the  right  to  travel.  She  has 
suffered  several  minor  heart  attacks  and  se 
rious  eye  problems.  She  is  in  dire  need  of 
prompt  medical  attention.  Again  there  are 
conflicting  reports  as  to  whether  she  is  get 
ting  the  medical  attention  she  needs.  Also 
Soviet  authorities  have  made  warrantless 
criminal  charges  against  Bonner,  accusing 
her  of  anti-Soviet  activities.  We  question 
the  validity  of  these  charges  when  all  that 
she  desires  is  to  obtain  medical  treatment  in 
the  West. 

In  a  period  of  increasing  world  tension, 
such  persecutions  could  have  .serious  reper 
cussions.  If  Andrei  Sakharov  or  Yelena 
Bonner  were  to  die.  not  only  would  Soviet 
and  United  States  relations  worsen,  but  also 
world  opinion  would  charge  the  Soviet 
Union  with  murder.  The  image  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  further  tarnished  by  such 
inhumane  treatment  of  the  couple.  They 
would  l)ecome  martyrs  at  the  expense  of 
your  country.  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
allow  Bonner  to  travel  to  the  West  for  treat 
ment.  the  costs  would  be  low  and  the  bene- 
fits would  be  high. 

I  ask  that  you  look  with  compassion  at 
their  plight  and  intercede  to  allow  Bonner 
to  travel  to  the  West  Also.  I  ask  that  you 
allow  concerned  parties  throughout  the 
world,  to  know  of  the  health  of  both  Sak 
harov  and  Bonner.  As  a  country  that  is  a 
signatory  to  several  international  human 
rights  agreements,  it  seems  that  verification 
of  their  condition  is  the  least  that  could  be 
done,  especially  if  Western  concerns  are  un 
warranted.  Any  response  to  this  issue  would 
be  welcomed. 

Your  attention  to  this  matter  is  greatly 
appreciated.  With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Cordially  yours. 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Member  of  Congress.m 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
the  Congressional  Call  to  Conscience 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews.  I  would  like  to 
take  time  to  reflect  on  the  right  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent,  as  we 
debate  the  current  legislation  on  im- 


migration, that  one  freedom  Ameri- 
cans tend  to  assume  for  all  people 
around  the  world  is  the  freedom  to 
emigrate.  So  close  is  this  freedom  to 
our  national  spirit  that  when  Emma 
Lazarus  wrote  her  inscription  for  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  she  called  upon  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  send  'your 
tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free"  and  "the 
wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming 
shore." 

The  spirit  of  openness  contained  in 
these  passages  says  much  about  us  as 
Americans.  It  says  first  of  all  that  we 
are  a  land  of  immigrants.  And  it  also 
says  that  we  naturally  expect  that 
those  who  desire  to  leave  their  coun- 
try and  go  to  another  will  be  allowed 
to  do  so. 

Unfortunately,  not  everyone  is  al- 
lowed this  opportunity.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  freedom  to  emigrate  has 
been  integrated  into  one  of  the  most 
perverse  political  systems  ever  to 
darken  the  human  record.  What  we  in 
the  United  States  assume  as  a  natural 
inalienable  right  is  flagrantly  disre- 
garded in  the  Soviet  Union  and,  what 
is  even  worse,  is  used  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

On  August  I.  1975,  in  Helsinki.  Fin- 
land, the  heads  of  32  European  na- 
tions, the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  signed  the  Helsinki 
agreement  which  declared  their 
mutual  -respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms."  This  docu- 
ment stated  that  "in  the  field  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms, the  participating  states  will  act 
in  conformity  with  the  purpo.se  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  \Mlh  t'tip  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  They 
will  also  fulfill  their  obligations  as  set 
forth  in  the  international  declarations 
and  agreements  in  this  field  including 
inter  alia  the  International  Conven- 
ants  on  Human  Rights,  by  which  they 
may  be  bound."  One  of  the  many  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  was  that 
"everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country,  including  his  own.  and  to 
return  to  his  country." 

Following  the  signing  of  this  docu- 
ment. Leonid  Brezhnev  urged  that  the 
principles  of  Helsinki  be  put  to  prac- 
tical use  and  made  a  law  of  interna- 
tional life  not  to  be  breached  by 
anyone."  He  also  said  that:  "We  note 
with  deep  satisfaction  that  .  .  .  these 
principles  are  imbued  with  respect  and 
care  for  man.  so  that  he  can  live  in 
peace  and  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  confidence." 

And  yet,  during  the  intervening 
period,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  a 
mockery  of  the  Helsinki  proceedings. 
In  1975.  13.221  Jews  were  allowed  to 
emigrate.  This  rose  to  a  level  of  51.320 
in  1979.  However,  since  then,  that 
level  has  been  steadily  reduced  to  a 
level  of  9.447  in   1981.  2.688  in  1982, 


and  1.314  in  1983.  Whafs  more,  in  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year,  only  229 
Jews  have  been  allowed  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  truth,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
■Prison  of  Peoples",  and  the  captor  of 
each  individual  who  would  come  under 
its  sway.  It  is.  in  short,  the  enemy  of 
the  eternal  basis  of  the  spirit— free- 
dom. 

But,  one  might  ask.  why  is  it  that 
the  Jewish  people,  in  particular,  want 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union?  Well.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  answer  by  listing  a  bill 
of  particulars  by  no  means  complete  in 
scope. 

Bill  of  Particulars 

(1)  Soviet  Jews  are  denied  equal  ethnic 
rights  guaranteed  to  all  other  nationalities 
by  Soviet  law. 

(2)  All  centers  of  Jewish  culture  have  been 
closed. 

(3)  Jewish  publishing  houses  and  Jewish 
printing  presses  have  been  closed.  All  Yid- 
dish type  face  has  been  melted  down. 

(4)  The  entire  Jewish  educational  system 
has  been  dismantled. 

(5)  Teaching  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  is  not 
allowed. 

(6)  It  is  impossible  to  buy  any  books  on 
Jewish  history. 

(7)  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  copy  of  the 
Bible.      ' 

i8>  Jewish  prayer  books  have  all  but  van- 
ished. 

<9)  Rabbis  have  been  eliininated  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

ilOi  I^ss  than  60  synagogues  remain  but 
few  function  much  of  the  time.  Those  who 
attend  are  fearful  the  KGB  will  break  up 
services— which  it  often  does.  KGB  agents 
come  to  services  disguised  as  congregants. 

(11)  Religious  calendars,  indispensable 
guides  to  religious  oljservahces.  cannot  be 
published. 

(12)  Prayer  shawls  and  other  Jewish  devo- 
tional articles  are  not  allowed  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

(13)  Almost  no  contact  with  Jewish  co-reli- 
gioni.st.s  is  allowed.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
experiences  of  other  faiths  in  tl'.e  Soviet 
Union:  Eastern  Orthodox.  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Moslem. 

(14)  Jewish  cemeteries  are  regularly  dese- 
crated. Jewish  gravesites  have  been  bull- 
dozed, 

(15)  Virulent  anti-Semitism  is  everywhere. 
Jews  and  Judaism  are  constantly  the  target 
of  anti-Semitism  in  the  media. 

(16)  Young  Soviet  Jews  are  deprived  of 
getting  any  kind  of  Jewish  education  and  re- 
ligious instruction. 

(17)  Soviet  Jews  can  no  longer  gel  good 
jobs  in  the  USSR. 

(18)  Those  Jews  who  have  jobs  are  liable 
to  lose  them  immediately  upon  applying  for 
emigration  visas. 

(19)  For  Jewish  activists,  arbitrary  arrest, 
beatings,  and  interrogation  are  common. 

(20)  Due  process  for  Jews  in  ccurt  pro- 
ceedings which  are  emigration-related  is 
next  to  nonexistent. 

(21 )  Civil  rights,  social  rights— the  right  to 
work,  cultural  rights,  freedom  of  educa- 
tion—have been  taken  from  Soviet  Jews.  In 
denying  these  human  rights  Soviet  authori- 
ties are  blatantly  violating  the  Helsinki 
agreement,  accepted  international  law,  Its 
own  internal  legal  system  and  the  minimum 
decent  behavior  of  civilized  people. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these,  and  numerous 
others,  are  the  reasons  Soviet  Jews 
want  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what 
atheistic  Soviet  communism  thinks 
about  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
would  be  false  to  its  own  political 
values  and  traditions  if  it  stood  silent 
in  the  face  of  this  wanton  political  op- 
pression. Running  throughout  the 
American  political  character  is  the 
theme  that  America  occupies  a  special 
place  in  the  hard  march  of  mankind. 
As  Gushing  Strout  has  shown  in  "The 
American  Image  of  the  Old  World," 
the  self-image  of  America  is  that  of  a 
land  of  virtuous  simplicity  untainted 
by  tyranny,  injustice,  and  vice.  Our 
Founding  Fathers— Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Thomas  Paine,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John  Adams,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
others— all  believed  that  it  was  Ameri- 
ca's destiny  to  be  the  repository  and 
the  exemplar  of  human  freedom.  Even 
in  recent  times.  President  Truman  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  "defend  free  peoples 
everywhere"  and  President  Kennedy 
announced  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  was  going  to  defend 
freedom  around  the  globe.  Through- 
out our  tradition— and  influencing  our 
foreign  policy— is  the  belief  that 
America's  future  is  linked  with  the 
future  of  other  peoples  and  other  na- 
tions around  the  world— people  who 
would  similarly  be  touched  by  those 
unquenchable  fires  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  let  me  say 
that  this  House  should  never  cease  to 
speak  out  against  Soviet  repression. 
The  1984  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
science Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Representative 
Lawrence  Coughlin,  Permsylvania, 
acts  as  a  beacon  of  hope  for  those 
many  Jewish  people  longing  to  emi- 
grate from  the  U.S.S.R.  Let  us  be  true 
to  our  traditions  and  continue  to  show 
our  support  for  these  victims  of  politi- 
cal oppression.  Let  us,  once  more,  reaf- 
firm the  fact  that  America— the  land 
of  freedom— remains  the  "last  best 
hope  for  mankind."* 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Second  Congressional  Past  and  Prayer 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry  epitomizes  the 
frevent  desires  of  concerned  citizens  to 
see  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  Members  of 
Congress  are  demonstrating  our  unity 
and  our  steadfastness  to  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  allow  its  Jewish  resi- 
dents the  freedom  to  emigrate  by  par- 
ticipating in  this  vital  effort. 

Anti-Semitism  is  experiencing  a 
wave  of  renewal  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  state-sponsored  anti-Zion- 
ist committee  is  attacking  Jewish  cul- 
tural efforts  with  a  new  vigor.  Soviet 
leaders  have  officially  sanctioned  anti- 
Semitic  campaigns.  Refuseniks  are 
often  restricted  in  university  enroll- 
ment, suffer  the  loss  of  their  jobs,  and 


are  denied  access  to  necessary  medical 
treatment.  Arrests  of  Jewish  commu- 
nity leaders  are  common  for  acts  such 
as  teaching  unofficial  Hebrew  classes. 
holding  seminars  in  science  and  math- 
ematics, and  celebrating  Jewish  holy 
days. 

Considering  this  oppression,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  echoing  the  cries  of  their 
brethren  40  years  ago.  But  unlike  the 
cries  of  their  predecessors,  they  do 
have  somewhere  to  seek  refuge,  some- 
where to  live  free  from  religious  and 
social  persecution.  Yet  this  elusive 
promise  of  freedom  has  been  reduced 
or  eliminated  for  many,  as  Jewish  emi- 
gration from  the  Soviet  Union  has 
reached  its  lowest  point  in  10  years. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  a  98-percent 
decline  in  Jewish  emigration  since 
1979,  when  51.320  Jews  were  allowed 
to  leave.  In  1983,  only  1,314  Jews  were 
given  permission  to  emigrate.  Today. 
under  Secretary-General  Chernenko 
this  trend  continues  as  for  the  first  4 
months  of  1984,  only  303  people  were 
permitted  to  leave. 

Although  we  continue  to  fight  for 
emigration  rights  for  prominent  re- 
fuseniks such  as  Ida  Nudel,  Anatoly 
Shchransky.  and  Victor  Brailovsky. 
Soviet  authorities  are  pursuing  ever 
more  repressive  and  overt  anti-Semitic 
policies.  But  these  cases  are  symbols 
of  the  strength  and  nobility  of  those 
who  seek  cultural  and  religious  free- 
dom *  •  •  who  will  not  be  silenced. 

And  we  must  not  be  silent.  To 
answer  the  Soviet  Union's  deliberate 
policy  of  eliminating  Jewish  culture, 
history,  and  religion,  our  words  and 
actions  must  expose  persecution. 
demand  basic  rights,  and  give  heart  to 
Soviet  Jews. 

It  is  with  great  pride  today  that  I 
don  the  badge  of  my  commitment  to 
the  emancipation  of  Soviet  refuseniks. 
Yet  as  I  stand  before  you.  in  the  com- 
fort and  security  of  the  United  States. 
Venjamin  and  Bella  Livshitz  are  in 
Lithuania,  denied  the  simple  pleasure 
of  spending  the  few  remaining  years 
of  their  lives  together  with  their  chil- 
dren in  Israel. 

Venjamin  and  Bella  Livshitz.  age  75 
and  70,  respectively,  and  their  two 
children.  Alia  and  Louise,  asked  per- 
mission to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1971.  Venjamin  and  Bella  were  denied 
exit  visas  on  grounds  of  having  had 
access  to  sensitive  military  informa- 
tion. The  information  was  gained  by 
Venjamin,  apparently  before  1948, 
when  he  retired  at  an  early  age.  The 
war  left  him  a  semi-invalid  with  chron- 
ic heart  disease. 

Over  30  years  have  passed  since  Ven- 
jamin Livshitz  left  the  army.  Deterio- 
rating health  and  limited  physical 
stamina  have  forced  him  to  remain  at 
home.  Strong  chest  pains  have  con- 
fined him  to  bed  for  months  at  a  time. 
Today  he  cannot  move  because  of  the 
pain  in  his  joints  and  spine.  His  wife 


Bella  has  not  been  able  to  work  since 
undergoing  two  serious  operations  20 
years  ago,  during  which  a  kidney  was 
removed.  Now  glaucoma  prevents  her 
from  even  writing  letters  to  her  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
what  possible  reason  the  Soviets  could 
have  to  fear  that  an  elderly  invalid 
couple  could  pose  a  threat  to  Soviet  se- 
curity by  emigrating  to  Israel.  It  is  not 
very  likely  that  Mr.  Livshitz  remem- 
bers or  is  even  concerned  with  what- 
ever outdated  and  irrelevant  military 
information  he  may  have  been  ex- 
posed to  40  years  ago.  He  and  his  wife 
think  only  of  spending  their  remain- 
ing years  with  their  children  and 
grandchildren,  all  of  whom  live  in 
Israel.  To  grant  this  simple  request  for 
reunification  would  be  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  most  elementary  humani- 
tarian concern. 

America  has  long  been  a  symbol  of 
freedom  for  the  persecuted  peoples  of 
the  world.  We  must  lead  the  way 
against  oppression,  against  social  and 
religious  persecution,  against  the 
denial  of  human  rights.* 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  Congress  began  a  tradition  of 
lending  tangible  support  to  the  strug- 
gle of  Soviet  Jewry  by  holding  a  Call 
to  Conscience  Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil.  It 
is  with  pride  that  I  once  again  partici- 
pate in  this  event  which  focuses  atten- 
tion on  these  prisoners  of  silence: 
human  beings  a  society  attempts  to 
eliminate  from  within  while  denying 
their  existence  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Support  for  this  year's  Call  to  Con- 
science is  especially  urgent.  Within 
the  past  18  months  a  government 
sponsored  Anti-Zionist  Committee  has 
been  established  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
anti-Semitic  articles  have  appeared  in 
state  publications,  and  virulently  anti- 
Semitic  books  have  been  critically  ac- 
claimed and  recommended  in  the 
Soviet  media.  The  Government  has 
stepped  up  its  attack  on  the  Israeli 
Government  and  its  policies,  no  doubt 
in  part  to  further  ostracize  those  who 
wish  to  emigrate  there.  Emigration 
has  plunged  to  its  lowest  level  since 
1963.  Only  1.314  Soviet  Jews  seeking 
exit  visas  were  permitted  to  leave. 

During  last  August's  recess  I  visited 
with  approximately  30  refuseniks.  I 
believe  the  story  of  one  young  man, 
losif  Radomiselsky,  is  representative 
of  the  plight  of  all  those  struggling  for 
freedom. 

I  met  losif  in  Leningrad  where  he 
lives  with  his  elderly  and  infirmed  par- 
ents who  are  also  refuseniks.  He  is 
trained  as  a  computer  engineer.  How- 
ever, since  1979  when  he  first  applied 
for  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
he  was  forced  to  leave  his  career  em- 
ployment and  has  only  been  permitted 
to  work  at  odd  jobs  on  a  part-time 
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basis.  Currently  he  works  as  a  hospital 
orderly. 

His  August  1979  refusal  was  based 
on  his  studies  at  the  Leningrad  Mili- 
tary-Mechanical Institute.  He  was  re- 
fused at  6-month  intervals  since  that 
time  until  December  1982.  It  was  then 
that  losif  received  a  final  refusal,  noti- 
fication that  he  will  never  be  granted 
permission  to  emigrate,  and  that  he 
may  not  reapply  for  an  exit  visa.  At  30 
years  of  age  the  prognosis  for  the  re- 
mainder of  losif's  life  is  as  a  pariah  of 
Soviet  society. 

Remarkedly  Isoif  is  undaunted.  He  is 
self-taught  in  Hebrew  and  teaches  the 
language,  and  Jewish  history  and  cul- 
ture to  others  in  the  Leningrad  refuse 
nik  community.  He  is  harassed  at 
work,  and  the  hospital  at  which  he  is 
employed  is  under  pressure  to  fire 
him.  He  lives  with  the  knowledge  that 
at  any  time  he  may  be  arrested  on 
trumped  up  charges  as  a  result  of  his 
activism.  Yet.  losif  Radomiselsky  has 
no  fear. 

He  radiates  a  love  of  freedom  and 
the  Jewish  tradition  he  has  labored  to 
keep  alive.  His  mind  is  quick,  his  sense 
of  humor  irresistable.  and  his  courage 
inspiring.  Despite  cultural  deprivation, 
the  Jewish  spirit  flourishes  among  the 
refuseniks  of  Leningrad,  in  large  part 
due  to  losifs  leadership. 

While  I  am  participating  in  this 
year's  fast  and  vigil  on  behalf  of  losif, 
there  are  two  other  Soviet  dissidents 
most  deserving  of  our  attention.  I  feel 
a  special  kinship  to  Alexei  Murzhenko 
and  Yuri  Fiodorov.  the  two  remaining 
prisoners  of  the  Leningrad  Trials.  For 
the  past  2  years  I  have  written  to  my 
adopted  prisoners  of  conscience. 
Alexei  and  Yuri,  on  a  regular  basis. 
Their  courage  and  resolve  throughout 
their  14  year  ordeal  has  been  quite  re- 
markable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  our  col- 
leagues are  aware,  Alexei  is  scheduled 
to  be  released  from  prison  tomorrow. 
We  in  the  West  hold  our  breath, 
knowing  that  although  the  release 
date  has  been  set.  Alexeis  prison  sen- 
tence may  be  extended  as  a  result  of 
fabricated  allegations  on  the  grounds 
of  bad  behavior. 

No  matter  what  course  Alexeis  fate 
takes.  I  am  certain  that  he  like  the 
thousands  of  other  Soviet  refuseniks 
will  know  of  this  demonstration  in 
support  of  their  continued  to  struggle 
to  gain  their  freedom. 

Soviet  attempts  to  extinguish  a 
yearning  for  freedom  have  been  ruth- 
less and  massive.  A  oneness  to  the  past 
among  this  remarkable  group  of  re- 
fuseniks has  beaten  the  odds  against 
Soviet  terror.  losif  Radomiselsky, 
Alexei  Murzhenko.  Yuri  Fiodorov  and 
all  their  brethren  have  our  respect, 
our  prayers  and  our  awe.# 
•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day 
marks  the  14th  anniversary  of  the 
tragic  Leningrad  Trials,  which  result- 
ed in  the  conviction  of  11  Soviet  dissi- 


dents, including  nine  Jewish  refuse- 
niks who  had  been  denied  permission 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  sad  record  of  the  Soviets  has 
not  improved  since  that  time  as  far  as 
their  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews.  In- 
stead of  devoting  one  evening  to  con- 
gressional discussion  of  this  issue,  we 
would  properly  need  several  months  to 
accurately  describe  the  totality  of  the 
indignities  perpetrated  by  the  Soviet 
Government  at  the  expense  of  Soviet 
Jews.  The  complete  lack  of  religious 
freedom  and  absence  of  basic  human 
rights  in  that  nation  will  certainly  go 
down  as  a  horrible  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  future  genera- 
tions will  look  back  on  these  Soviet  re- 
gimes with  disdain. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  combat 
the  undeclared  war  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
that  has  been  waged  against  Soviet 
Jews.  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  is  a  lonely 
warrior  whose  courageous  struggle 
cannot  be  praised  too  much.  There  are 
many  others,  or  course,  who  are  suf- 
fering in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  name  of 
freedom  for  Soviet  Jewry.  They  are 
inded  an  inspiration  to  those  of  us  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  searching  for 
some  crack  in  the  powerful  Soviet 
armor,  and  they  provide  many  people 
with  the  all-important  feeling  of  hope 
that  has  kept  them  going  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Our  efforts  today  during  the  Con- 
gressional Prayer  and  Fast  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  during  this  special 
order,  are  intended  to  focus  attention 
on  the  misdeeds  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  this  regard.  We  are  reminding 
them  (and  other  nations  around  the 
world!  of  that  terrible  travesty  of  jus- 
tice in  Leningrad  14  years  ago  today, 
and  we  are  once  again  making  them 
aware  of  our  demand  that  the  human 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews  be  respected. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  listen.# 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  June  14,  1984,  marks 
the  Second  Congressional  Fast  and 
Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I  would 
first  like  to  commend  the  many  people 
who  have  given  their  time  and  efforts 
to  organize  todays  events.  This  dale 
has  been  chosen  in  remembrance  of 
the  11  men— 9  Soviet  Jews— desiring  to 
leave  Russia  who  were  arrested  at  Len- 
ingrad's Smolnii  Airport  and  charged 
with  attempting  to  hijack  a  Soviet  air- 
craft. 

The  trials  of  these  11  men  were  in- 
tended to  set  examples  for  others  de- 
siring to  emigrate.  Nine  men  were  sen- 
tenced to  lengthy  prison  terms.  Two, 
both  Jews,  were  sentenced  to  death. 
The  international  community  reacted 
strongly  to  the  harsh  treatment  and 
sentences.  Appeals  were  launched  in 
support  of  the  Leningrad  prisoners.  As 
a  result  of  the  Western  protests,  the 
death  sentences  were  commuted  to 
prison  terms,  and  the  length  of  prison 
terms  for  the  other  men  was  reduced. 


Today,  only  two  of  the  original  partici- 
pants remain  in  prison.  One.  Alexei 
Murzhenko.  is  scheduled  to  be  re- 
leased on  Friday. 

However,  the  oppression  of  those  de- 
siring to  emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R., 
especially  refuseniks.  continues.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  committed  itself  to 
three  international  agreements:  The 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights  (1947).  the  International  Con- 
vention on  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
(1966).  and  the  Basket  III  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  Final  Act  (Helsinki  Agree- 
ment 1975).  Yet  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  adhere  to  these  inter- 
national obligations. 

In  order  to  apply  for  emigration, 
each  Soviet  Jew  must  have  an  invita- 
tion from  Israel.  Since  1968.  over 
600,000  invitations  have  been  sent  to 
Soviet  Jews  who  expressed  a  desire  to 
emigrate.  Yet,  only  263,851  have  been 
granted  permission,  and  the  rate  of 
emigration  is  decreasing.  While  51,320 
Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate  in  1979. 
only  1.314  were  granted  permission  in 
1983.  Since  1979,  there  has  been  a  98- 
percent  reduction.  This  year,  under 
the  reign  of  the  new  Secretary-Gener- 
al Konstantin  Chernenko,  even  fewer 
have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. Emigration  was  limited  to  just  88 
Jews  in  January,  90  in  February,  51  in 
March,  and  74  in  April. 

The  denial  to  emigrate  is  not  the 
only  disturbance  that  Jews  face  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Government  has 
.sanctioned  anti-Semitic  campaigns. 
Refuseniks— Jews  denied  permission  to 
emigrate— are  often  subjected  to  re- 
strictions on  university  enrollment,  re- 
moved from  their  jobs— highly  trained 
professionals  are  given  work  as  un- 
skilled laborers  or  denied  work  com- 
pletely—and denied  access  to  neces- 
sary medical  treatment.  Leaders  of  the 
Jewish  community  have  been  arrested 
for  promoting  Jewish  culture  through 
Hebrew  classes  and  seminars  on  sci- 
ence and  mathematics,  and  for  cele- 
brating Jewish  holy  days.  Refuseniks 
soon  learn  that  their  past  emigration 
applications  make  them  vulnerable  to 
increased  harassment.  Many  have 
been  sentenced  to  prison  terms  and 
exile  in  Siberia. 

As  part  of  my  individual  efforts  to 
assist  Soviet  Jews.  I  have  adopted  a  re- 
fusenik  from  Moscow.  Mark  Nashpitz. 
Mark  was  a  dentist  before  he  submit- 
ted his  application  to  emigrate.  Now. 
he  has  been  labeled  a  refusenik  and 
suffers  greatly,  being  denied  the  right 
to  work  in  his  profession.  He  has 
served  a  prison  sentence  for  this 
crime.  Other  Members  of  Congress 
have  also  chosen  to  become  individual- 
ly involved  with  members  of  the  re- 
fusenik community  and  will  speak  of 
their  "adopted  refuseniks  '  tonight.  It 
is  our  hope  that  this  increased  con- 
gressional  interest  will  bring  greater 


attention  to  the  troubles  of  the  Soviet 
Jewish  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  truly  admire  these 
people  who,  knowing  full  well  the  con- 
sequences of  their  actions,  continue  to 
maintain  and  practice  their  strong  re- 
ligion. The  oppression  of  a  people 
based  soley  on  their  religious  beliefs 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  unpro- 
tested, not  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  or  in  any 
other  country.  Today,  on  the  steps  of 
our  Nation's  Capitol,  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  concerned  citizens  once 
again  sent  the  message  to  the  rest  of 
world  that  this  treatment  must  be 
stopped. 

I  woul<J  like  to  urge  my  colleagues, 
the  President,  and  our  international 
neighbors  to  join  us  and  speak  out 
against  the  mistreatment  of  Soviet 
Jews.  In  Congress  we  continue  to  sup- 
port this  community  through  resolu- 
tions, letters  to  the  Soviet  Embassy 
and  Soviet  Government,  and  letters  to 
refuseniks.  It  is  my  hope  that  next 
year,  when  the  anniversary  of  the  Len- 
ingrad arrests  arrives,  we  can  greet  the 
day  with  good  news  for  the  Soviet 
Jewish  community  and  the  refuseniks 
we  have  mentioned  here  today.* 
•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  today,  I  participated 
with  pride  in  the  Congressional  Fast 
and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
Standing  on  the  Capitol  steps,  this 
sense  of  pride  was  mingled  with  under- 
tones of  gratitude,  sadness,  frustra- 
tion, and  repugnance. 

Gratitude— that  my  colleagues  and  I. 
as  American  citizens,  were  able  to  con- 
gregate without  fear  of  persecution 
for  standing  up  for  our  beliefs,  unlike 
millions  of  Soviet  Jews,  who  have 
either  been  silenced  by  the  Soviet 
Government  or  persecuted  for  their 
religious  affiliation. 

Sadness— for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  who  presently 
seek  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  yet  have  been  denied  their  in- 
herent right  to  do  so.  And,  for  the  mil- 
lions of  their  fellow  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  have,  for  decades,  l)een 
harassed,  beaten,  imprisoned,  stripped 
of  human  dignity,  and  murdered. 

Frustration— at  the  unresponsive- 
ness of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
worldwide  pleas  for  the  release  and 
more  humane  treatment  of  Soviet  mi- 
norities. Last  year  at  this  time,  in 
retort  to  the  fallacious  claim  by  his 
government  that  "all  Jews  who  wish 
to  emigrate  have  been  permitted  to  do 
so",  I  appealed  to  Secretary  Andropov 
to  open  the  doors  to  those  who  longed 
to  escape  the  tyranny  they  faced 
within  his  country.  The  response:  A 
ban  on  emigration  and  stepped-up  ef- 
forts to  punish  dissidents.  Today, 
under  Mr.  Chernenko.  emigration  has 
dwindled  to  a  mere  trickle,  with  only 
303  exit  visas  issued  to  Soviet  Jews 
during  the  first  4  months  of  this  year. 

Repugnance- at  the  callous  treat- 
ment of  its  minorities,  who  find  them- 


selves caught  between  the  desire  to 
practice  their  religious  beliefs  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  need  to  live  in 
a  more  democratic  society.  Repug- 
nance, too,  at  the  recurrent  Soviet  vio- 
lations of  the  Helsinki  accords  and  the 
U.N.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
These  treaties,  signed  by  the  U.S.S.R., 
recognize  emigration  as  a  fundamental 
human  right. 

The  refusenik  I  honor  today,  as  in 
the  past,  Stella  Goldberg,  is  one  of 
those  trapped  within  this  oppressive 
society.  She  has  sought,  unsuccessful- 
ly, to  join  her  husband  in  Israel  since 
1970.  Her  husband.  Viktor  Yoran.  a 
concert  cellist,  defected  to  the  West 
while  on  tour  in  1969.  Such  an  act  is 
considered  to  be  of  a  criminal  nature 
and  is  punishable  as  such.  Thus,  Stella 
Goldberg,  her  son,  and  her  mother-in- 
law  have  been  relegated  to  "nonper- 
son"  status— denied  employment,  la- 
beled as  parasites  and  traitors  to  the 
state,  and  subjected  to  interrogation 
by  Soviet  authorities.  They  are.  how- 
ever, among  the  lucky  few,  who  are 
not  physically  tortured,  imprisoned,  or 
exiled  to  Siberia.  Still,  they  must 
endure  the  psychological  trauma  in- 
herent to  being  a  refusenik,  as  well  as 
the  pain  of  a  separation  imposed  by  a 
barbarous  government.  It  is  important 
that  the  United  States— a  nation 
predicated  on  democratic  and  humani- 
tarian ideals— insist  upon  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  thereby  permitting  Stella 
Goldberg  and  her  family  to  be  reunit- 
ed with  her  husband  in  Israel. 

There  was  one  other  feeling  inter- 
posed with  that  of  the  pride  I  felt  at 
today's  vigil:  hope.  Alexei  Murzhenko, 
one  of  the  two  remaining  Leningrad 
prisoners,  is  scheduled  to  be  released 
tomorrow.  Were  it  not  for  the  indigna- 
tion expressed  by  free  people  around 
the  world  at  the  Soviet's  original  sen- 
tences for  those  Soviet  citizens  who  at- 
tempted to  leave  their  repressive  coun- 
try, we  would  not  be  witnessing  this 
joyous  event.  The  survivors  of  the 
Leningrad  trials  represent  what  can  be 
accomplished  if  we  denounce  Soviet 
repression.  It  is  my  hope  that,  by  con- 
sistently conveying  our  disapproval  of 
the  Soviet  Government's  disregard  for 
human  rights,  we  pave  the  road  to 
freedom  for  those  who  refuse  to  relin- 
quish their  pursuit  of  the  political  and 
civil  liberties  we,  too  often,  take  for 
granted.* 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  this  special  order 
for  the  Second  Congressional  Fast  and 
Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

Today,  we  are  reaffirming  our  com- 
mitment to  focus  attention  on  the 
plight  of  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  demand  that  jus- 
tice prevail.  We  stand  in  solidarity 
with  the  refuseniks. 

Tragically,  the  situation  in  the 
Soviet    Union    is    growing    worse.    In 


1979.  over  51,000  Jews  were  allowed  to 
emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  Last  year, 
Jewish  emigration  dropped  to  little 
more  than  1.300.  This  represents 
nearly  a  98-percent  decrease. 

Conditions  for  those  hoping  to  emi- 
grate are  deteriorating  rapidly.  Soviet 
authorities  are  increasing  their  al- 
ready strong  pressure  on  Jews  who 
wish  to  emigrate.  Outrageously,  the 
Soviet  Government  maintains  that 
only  a  few  remain  who  wish  to  leave. 
We  realize  that  is  untrue;  it  is  a  lie. 
There  are  over  400,000  Jews  who  have 
begun  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
process  required  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
one  refusenik  in  particular. 

KIM  FRIDMAN 

Kim  Fridman,  a  radio  engineer 
living  in  Kiev,  applied  for  permission 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1972.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  refusal  in  January  1973 
because  of  his  alleged  classified  work 
in  the  Kiev  Radio  Plant  where  he  had 
access  to  secret  documents.  He  had 
left  this  plant  in  1969  in  anticipation 
of  applying  for  permission  to  emigrate. 
A  number  of  his  colleagues  who 
worked  with  him  at  the  plant  were 
given  permission  to  emigrate  some 
years  ago. 

Between  the  years  1974-76,  a  month- 
ly seminar  on  Jewish  culture  was  con- 
ducted in  his  apartment.  He  also 
taught  Hebrew.  Kim  was  arrested  sev- 
eral times,  interrogated  by  the  KGB 
and  haras.sed  for  his  teaching. 

In  1976.  Kim's  wife,  Henrietta,  and 
daughter,  Victoria,  were  allowed  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  Victoria  married 
and  has  a  young  daughter.  Kim  re- 
ceived additional  refusals  to  his  appli- 
cations for  emigration  in  1978  and 
1979. 

On  March  18,  1981,  he  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  alleged  "parasitism." 
After  a  2-month  confinement  in  Kiev's 
Lukianovka  Prison,  he  was  brought  to 
trial  on  May  19  and  sentenced  to  1 
year  in  a  labor  camp. 

According  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry,  Kim.,  who  suf- 
fers from  heart  disease  and  has  not 
been  able  to  hold  a  steady  job  since 
1979,  worked  as  a  bookbinder  when- 
ever his  health  permitted.  A  coworker 
could  have  testified  to  this  fact,  but 
because  of  KGB  threats,  was  afraid  to 
appear  as  a  witness  at  the  trial.  How- 
ever, the  prosecutor  found  it  difficult 
to  present  evidence  that  Fridman  was 
unemployed  for  as  short  a  period  as  2 
months.  His  lawyer  expressed  surprise 
that  a  person  was  tried  on  "parasit- 
ism" charges  when  it  could  not  even 
be  shown  that  he  was  out  of  work  for 
2  months.  He  added  that  in  all  his 
wide  experience  as  a  lawyer,  he  had 
never  encountered  a  similar  case.  The 
prosecutor  reprimanded  him  harshly, 
saying  that  he  did  not  comprehend 
"what    kind    of   trial"    was    involved. 
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Fridman's  appeal  against  the  sentence 
was  rejected. 

Kim  was  released  following  comple- 
tion of  his  1-year  labor  camp  sentence 
on  March  27,  1982.  He  returned  imme- 
diately to  his  former  Kiev  residence 
and  in  June  1982  was  again  refused 
permission  to  leave.  Courageously. 
Kim  continues  to  work  toward  receiv- 
ing an  exist  visa.« 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  participating  in  the  Second 
Congressional  Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil 
for  Soviet  Jewry.  Let  this  vigil  serve  as 
a  constant  reminder  of  the  condemna- 
ble  injustices  being  practiced  today 
thorughout  the  world. 

We.  in  the  United  States,  must  con- 
tinue our  unswerving  commitment  to 
those  suffering  from  the  aberration  of 
human  rights.  During  this  day.  let  us 
honor  those  brave  souls  who  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  tyrannical  governments 
and  pledge  ourselves  to  alleviate  their 
conditions  as  soon  as  humanly  possi- 
ble. 

The  trials  and  imprisonments  of 
Soviet  rights  activists,  along  with  the 
continued  harassment  of  Russians  at- 
tempting to  join  their  families  abroad, 
time  after  time,  display  flagrant  disre- 
gard of  the  Helsinki  accords.  Yet.  de- 
spite this  gloomy  picture,  the  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union  remain  strong  and 
steadfast  in  their  desire  for  freedom. 
This  desire  is  demonstrated  in  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Leningrad  prisoners.  The 
trials  and  lengthy  prison  terms 
prompted  international  outcry.  As  a 
result  of  Western  protests,  the  original 
death  sentences  were  reduced  to 
prison  terms. 

Once  again.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  single  out  the  Rozensh- 
tein  family.  The  family  has  been 
denied  permission  to  emigrate  since 
1974,  yet  they  relentlessly  refuse  to 
give  up  hope.  Grigory  and  Natalia, 
along  with  their  two  sons.  Mikhail  and 
Efraim  live  in  a  constant  state  of  tor- 
ment and  danger,  indeed  they  are  not 
alone. 

Our  efforts  today  testify  to  the  cour- 
age of  those  prisoners  of  conscience 
who  share  with  us  the  hope  that  the 
claims  of  political  and  cultural  bond- 
age will  some  day  be  broken  and  the 
freedoms  we  cherish  will  be  realized. • 
•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Lantos,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  [Mr.  Mrazek 
and  Mr.  Kemp],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter]  for  the 
time  and  energy  they  have  put  into 
this  important  effort.  We  gather  today 
with  a  combination  of  sadness  at  the 
pain  and  suffering  of  our  friends  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  deep  admiration 
for  the  courage  and  fortitude  they 
continually  demonstrate. 

For  my  friends  the  Elbert  family. 
the  past  year  has  seen  many  hard- 
ships. In  May  of  last  year.  Lev  Elbert 


was  sentenced  to  prison  camp  on 
charges  of  refusing  to  report  for  re- 
serve military  service.  He  refused  the 
highly  unusual  order  out  of  concern 
that  the  authorities  would  permanent- 
ly deny  him  permission  to  emigrate  by 
claiming  that  he  had  access  to  military 
secrets.  Curiously,  this  same  reason 
for  refusal  was  used  when  he  first 
sought  permission  to  emigrate,  based 
on  his  earlier  service  in  a  unit  which 
built  swimming  pools,  but  it  was  later 
dropped. 

In  August  1983.  while  he  was  in  the 
labor  camp,  charges  of  drug  u.se  were 
brought  against  him.  In  prote.st.  Lev's 
wife  Inna  fasted  for  6  weeks.  The 
charges  were  eventually  dropped  due 
to  insufficient  evidence.  I  believe  that 
efforts  by  many  of  us  in  this  body,  and 
many  other  Americans,  helped  lead  to 
this  positive  outcome.  It  was  during 
this  lime  that  I  enjoyed  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  Inna's  brother.  Dr. 
Aleksandr  Mizrukhin.  who  was  visiting 
this  country  from  Israel.  In  December. 
Inna  was  fired  from  her  job  on  the 
grounds  of  absenteeism."  She  had  a 
small  heart  attack  and  is  in  poor 
health.  Early  this  year.  Lev's  appeal  of 
his  sentence  was  denied. 

Most  recently  we  have  received  dis- 
turbing word  that  Lev  and  Inna's  son 
Carmi  has  been  subjected  to  attacks  at 
school.  Reports  indicate  that  one  of 
his  schoolmates  hit  him  with  an  iron 
pipe  and  others  have  shouted  anti-Se- 
mitic slogans  and  taunts  at  him.  These 
very  disturbing  incidents  remind  us 
that,  like  any  violation  of  human 
rights,  the  current  anti-Semitic  cam- 
paign in  the  Soviet  Union  is  above  all 
wrong  because  it  hurts  individual 
human  beings.  I  have  today  .sent  a 
telegram  of  support  to  the  Elberts.  I 
salute  them  and  support  them  in  their 
valiant  struggle  for  human  dignity.* 
•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  President  Reagan  and  a  small 
group  of  us  from  the  Congress  were  in 
Normandy  at  Omaha  Beach  and  the 
American  military  cemetery.  Forty 
years  ago  when  the  landing  in  Nor- 
mandy took  place,  we  thought  that 
the  systematic  persecution  of  Jews  in 
Europe  would  come  to  an  end  with  the 
crushing  of  Hitler's  regime. 

But  it  still  goes  on  in  the  Soviet 
Union— state-sponsored,  state-support- 
ed persecution  of  Jews  carried  on  with 
the  highest  blessings  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  Recently  there  has  been 
a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 
highly  inflammatory  anti-Semitic  re- 
ports in  the  Soviet  press,  loss  of  jobs 
by  those  who  apply  to  emigrate,  and 
inhumane  restrictions  on  Jewish  uni- 
versity enrollment.  This  official  perse- 
cution is  frighteningly  reminiscent  of 
the  beginning  of  Nazi  terrorism,  legiti- 
mized by  the  Nurenberg  laws. 

The  plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  unquestionably  linked  to  the 
overall  United  States-Soviet  relation- 
ship. In  recent  years  the  situation  of 


Soviet  Jews  has  deteriorated  by  alarm- 
ing proportions.  Since  1968  a  total  of 
263,851  Jews  have  emigrated  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Emigration  peaked  in 
1974  at  the  height  of  detente  and 
again  in  1979  during  Carter's  adminis- 
tration. Since  1979,  however,  emigra- 
tion has  declined  by  98  percent  and  it 
is  now  at  a  monthly  average  of  76  emi- 
grants—the lowest  level  in  over  16 
years. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  the  Elbe 
Resolution.  At  the  Elbe  River  40  years 
ago  next  April  the  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can troops  met  up  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  My  resolution  calls  on  the 
American  President— be  it  Walter 
Mondale  or  Ronald  Reagan— to  meet 
with  Secretary-General  Chernenko  on 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Elbe 
linkup.  The  first  item  on  their  agenda 
should  be  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  specifically  the  persecution 
of  Soviet  Jews. 

The  large  support  by  Members  of 
Congress  for  todays  prayer  and  fast 
vigil  proves  our  determination  to  per- 
sist as  long  as  di.scrimination.  persecu- 
tion, and  abuse  of  human  beings  in  the 
Soviet  Union  continues.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  thank  Lynn  Singer  of 
the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jewry 
for  her  assistance  in  organizing  the 
vigil. 

It  is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
persecution  of  Soviet  Jews  will  come 
to  an  end,  that  there  can  again  be  a 
meaningful  and  substantive  coopera- 
tion between  the  Soviet  and  American 
people.* 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  are  gath- 
ering on  the  Capitol  steps  to  symbolize 
our  solidarity  with  the  Soviet  Jewry 
movement.  In  addition  we  are  fasting 
to  draw  attention  to  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry  and  others  who  wish  to 
emigrate.  We  send  an  important  mes- 
sage to  the  Kremlin;  that  we  will  per- 
sist to  bring  human  rights  violations 
to  their  attention  until  the  abuses  and 
harassments  of  Soviet  Jews  are  termi- 
nated and  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to  emi- 
grate are  allowed  to  do  so.  I,  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues,  have  re- 
lentlessly sent  constant  and  consistent 
messages  to  Soviet  officials  expressing 
our  chagrin  in  their  handling  of 
human  rights. 

Soviet  Jewish  emigration  has  de- 
clined significantly.  Not  since  1979 
have  the  gates  been  let  open  to  allow 
Soviet  Jews  the  freedom  to  emigrate 
in  large  numbers.  In  recent  years, 
Soviet  Jews  have  been  subjected  to 
harassment,  intimidation,  and  other 
abuses.  Soviet  officials  have  increased 
their  attacks  against  Jews  and  Jewish 
heritage.  Our  perseverence  has  riveted 
the  eyes  of  the  world  to  each  denial  of 
emigration  and  the  international 
outcry  has  made  a  sizable  impression 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  And  yet,  our 
work  is  not  completed.  We  must  con- 


tinue to  denounce  the  Soviet  Union's 
disregard  for  and  denial  of  himian 
rights. 

Today,  I  would  again  like  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues  attention  the  case  of  my 
adopted  refusenik.  Dr.  Yuri  Tarno- 
polsky  of  Kharkov.  Ukrainian, 
U.S.S.R.  Yuri  Tarnopolsky,  his  wife 
Olga.  and  daughter  Irlna  have  been 
waiting  over  4  years  to  emigrate  to  the 
State  of  Israel.  Tarnopolsky  was  fired 
from  his  job  as  a  research  chemist 
after  his  family  applied  for  an  exit 
visa  in  1979.  Out  of  frustration  and 
angry  at  being  stripped  of  his  profes- 
sional standing  in  the  academic  com- 
munity, he  began  a  hunger  strike  on 
October  1,  1982,  to  protest  the  denial 
of  his  emigration  visa.  His  hunger 
stike  failed  to  persuade  the  Soviet  offi- 
cials to  grant  him  and  his  family  the 
freedom  to  emigrate.  He  was  forced  to 
end  his  40-day  hunger  stike  on  Novem- 
ber 9.  1982,  when  his  health  deterio- 
rated and  he  suffered  a  loss  of  sight  in 
his  right  eye. 

On  March  16.  1983.  he  was  arrested 
and  formally  charged  under  article 
190-1  of  the  Criminal  Law  Code  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Re- 
public [RSFSR].  This  law  makes 
criminal  the  "systematic  circulation  in 
an  oral  form  of  fabrications  known  to 
be  false  which  defame  the  Soviet  state 
and  social  system*  *  *"  This  charge 
carries  a  maximum  sentence  of  3  years 
in  prison,  or  1  year  of  correctional 
tasks,  or  a  100  rubles  fine. 

Having  now  served  1  year  of  his  3- 
year  prison  term  in  a  labor  camp  in 
Chita  Province.  U.S.S.R.,  Tarnopolsky 
is  reported  to  have  begun  in  February 
1984  another  hunger  strike  to  protest 
the  denial  of  visitation  rights  by  his 
wife.  His  health  impairments,  which 
include  a  weak  heart,  gallbladder  trou- 
ble, and  poor  eyesight,  have  made  it 
difficult  for  him  to  complete  his  work 
quota  in  the  mine  near  the  camp  com- 
plex. His  punishment  was  being  denied 
visits  from  his  wife  Olga,  whom  he  has 
not  seen  in  10  months. 

At  the  end  of  my  remarks,  I  will 
share  for  my  colleagues'  benefit  a  copy 
of  a  letta-  obtained  by  the  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  translat- 
ed from  Russian,  that  Yuri  Tarno- 
polsky wrote  to  his  wife  in  Kharkov. 
His  letter  outlines  the  inhumane  treat- 
ment, harsh  prison  conditions,  and 
unfair  practices  that  are  typical  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  my 
adopted  refusenik  Yuri  Tarnopolsky, 
whose  case  I  have  just  highligihted,  I 
would  like  to  further  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  cases  of  less-pub- 
licized Soviet  Jewish  refuseniks.  These 
Soviet  Jews  may  be  unfamiliar  to  the 
general  public,  but  their  plight  is  just 
as  serious  as  the  plight  of  better 
known  refuseniks  such  as  Ida  Nudel. 
Lev  Elbert,  or  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

Grigory  Goldshtein,  a  physicist  from 
Tbilisi,  has  been  awaiting  permission 


to  emigrate  since  1971.  He  quit  his  job 
at  the  Mendeleyev  Meteorological  In- 
stitute so  he  would  not  be  denied  an 
exit  visa  on  the  grounds  of  "secrecy. " 
However,  he  repeatedly  has  been 
denied  an  exit  visa  because  of  his 
"access  to  secret  information."  Most 
recently,  he  was  accused  to  "taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  position"  at  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  was  informed 
his  file  was  transferred  to  the  local 
prosecutor.  He  faces  a  new  3-  to  5-year 
prison  sentence  for  "parasitism"  and 
"anti-Soviet  slander".  The  KGB  have 
also  informed  Goldshtein  that  his  ac- 
tivism has  made  him  a  political  per- 
sonality, and  he  may  never  receive  his 
visas. 

Mikhail  Beizer  of  Leningrad  is  one 
of  the  few  teachers  of  Jewish  history 
and  culture  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
has  led  unofficial  tours  of  Leningrad's 
Jewish  sites.  He  has  applied  and  been 
refused  permissions  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  five  times  since  1979.  He  was  re- 
cently threatened  with  arrest  by 
Soviet  authorities  if  he  fails  to  "dis- 
continue his  activities." 

Viktor  Brailovsky.  a  computer  scien- 
tist from  Moscow,  first  applied  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  with  his  family 
in  1972.  Since  their  first  denial,  the 
Brailovskys  became  activists  in  the 
Jewish  emigration  movement.  In  1973, 
Brailovsky  along  with  eight  other  sci- 
entists held  a  17-day  hunger  strike  to 
protest  the  nonexistence  of  free  emi- 
gration for  Soviet  Jews.  He  also  played 
a  major  role  in  refusenik  seminars  for 
unemployed  Jewish  scientists  awaiting 
permission  to  emigrate.  Brailovsky  was 
arrested  in  1980  after  orchestrating 
237  refusenik  signatures  on  a  letter  to 
then  Soviet  President  Brezhnev.  He 
was  charged  with  "circulation  of  fabri- 
cations known  to  be  false  which 
defame  the  Soviet  state  and  social 
system."  He  was  sentenced  to  5  years 
of  internal  exile,  was  released  this 
spring,  has  returned  to  Moscow,  and  is 
awaiting  an  exit  visa. 

Naum  Meiman.  a  73-year-old  mathe- 
matical physicist,  has  been  vvaiting  for 
his  exit  visa  since  1974.  He  was  refused 
permission  due  to  the  alleged  secrecy 
of  his  work,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Theoreti- 
cal and  Experimental  Physics  con- 
firmed that  since  1955  Meiman's  work 
has  been  published  in  open  Soviet  sci- 
entific journals.  The  statement  was 
written  on  the  condition  that  Meiman 
retire,  which  he  did.  He  became  an  ac- 
tivist in  the  human  rights  movement 
and  in  the  Helsinki  Monitoring  Com- 
mittee along  with  Shcharansky  and 
Sakharov.  Meiman  suffers  from  a  gall- 
bladder condition  and  weak  heart,  and 
his  wife  Ina  is  gravely  ill  and  could  re- 
ceive better  treatment  outside  the 
Soviet  Union  if  allowed  to  emigrate. 

Nadezhda  Pradkova,  a  36-year-old 
mathematical  linguist,  has  been  wait- 
ing for  an  exit  visa  since  1978  to  join 
relatives   in   Israel   under   the   Soviet 


Family  Reunification  Act.  She  was 
denied  on  the  grounds  that  her  father 
is  involved  in  "secret  work"  that  may 
have  been  divulged  to  her.  However,  if 
her  father  did  indeed  give  away  state 
secrets,  he  would  have  been  incarcer- 
ated by  the  Soviets  a  long  time  ago. 
Soviet  denials  of  her  exit  visa  have 
made  her  very  desperate.  She  has  un- 
dertaken several  hunger  strikes  and 
has  recently  been  hospitalized  in  seri- 
ous condition  as  a  result  of  a  life- 
threatening  hunger  strike.  She  has 
written  many  letters  of  protest  includ- 
ing one  to  the  International  Red  Cross 
claiming  that  she  was  being  injected 
with  harmful  drugs.  Soviet  authorities 
said  if  she  did  not  discontinue  her  ac- 
tivities that  she  would  be  detained  in  a 
psychiatric  hospital.  She  is  currently 
being  force-fed  and  given  shots  and  is 
under  a  24-hour  guard. 

All  these  cases:  Tarnopolsky. 
Goldshtein.  Beizer,  Brailovsky, 
Meiman,  and  Fradkova  deserve  our 
utmost  attention.  These  refuseniks' 
only  crime  was  making  the  decision  to 
seek  out  and  fight  for  their  Jewish 
identity.  Now,  only  a  small  handful  of 
refuseniks  may  get  out.  But  through 
our  continuous  united  efforts,  the  tide 
may  be  reversed. 

Least  of  all,  we  cannot  forget  these 
people  who  have  given  up  their  ca- 
reers friends,  and  homes  to  fight  for 
what  we  in  the  United  States  hold 
dear— life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness— and  which  we  also  take  for 
granted.  Our  gathering  on  the  Capitol 
steps  today  gives  strength  to  our  ef- 
forts on  the  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry 
and  hopefully  one  day  soon  our  vigil 
to  grant  them  the  freedom  to  emigrate 
will  have  ended. 

[Translated  from  Russian] 

Letter  by  Yuri  Tarnopolsky  to  His  Wife 
IN  Kharkov 

April  2.  1984. 

Dear  Alyonushka:  On  20  November  last 
year  the  administration  of  the  camp  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Moscow  instructing 
them  to  cancel  my  meeting  with  my  wife. 
On  the  same  day  a  laughable  pretext  was 
found  and  the  instructions  were  carried  out 
a  few  days  later.  On  8  December  1983  I 
warned  the  camp  administration  that  I  will 
declare  a  hunger-strike  if  1  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  the  meetings  which  were  due 
to  me  in  January.  The  month  of  January 
passed  and  I  declared  a  hunger-strike  on  1 
February  1984.  I  went  to  work  on  the  first 
day,  I  did  not  go  to  work  on  the  second  and 
the  third  day  because  I  did  not  feel  well  and 
on  the  fourth  day  I  went  to  work  but  had  to 
come  back. 

The  conditions  at  work  are  such  that  I  did 
not  feel  well  there  even  when  I  was  not  on 
hunger-strike.  The  crowded  room  was 
heated  by  a  red-hot  iron  stove  while  our  feet 
were  freezing.  I  felt  suffocated  because  of 
the  heat  and  lack  of  air  and  was  forced  to  go 
outside,  where  the  weather  was  freezing.  I 
constantly  told  the  doctors  about  my  having 
felt  ill  at  work. 

On  4  February  I  was  sent  to  the  punish- 
ment cell  (solitary  confinement)  for  having 
allegedly  refused  to  go  to  work.  The  term  of 
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punishment  was  7  days.  I  was  held  in  the 
punishment  cell  all  alone  and  I  continued 
my  hunger-strike  The  cell  is  a  small  con 
Crete  room  with  a  concrete  floor.  An  espe- 
cially powerful  heater  heated  the  air  to  an 
unbearable  temperature.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  inflow  of  fresh  air  During  the  day 
the  heating  was  turned  off  and  the  heat 
turned  into  a  freezing  cold.  During  those 
days  the  temperature  fell  to  39  degree  C 
The  wooden  bunli  was  lowered  only  during 
the  night  for  sleeping.  One  could  only  sit  on 
concrete  inclined  pedestals  constructed  in 
that  way  in  order  to  make  them  uncomfort 
able  to  sit  on.  One  could  lie  on  the  floor,  in 
a  layer  of  icy  air  Warm  underwear  was 
taken  away  from  me  (although  it  was  not 
taken  away  from  other  prisoners)  and  I  was 
only  wearing  a  pajamas'  type  shirt  I  was 
thus  held  in  the  exact  kind  of  conditions 
which,  as  the  doctors  knew.  I  found  espe 
cially  hard  to  bear  and  which  were  detri- 
mental to  my  health. 

Since  the  first  day  of  my  incarceration  in 
the  punishment  cell  I  periodically  felt  that  I 
was  going  to  faint  and  was  forced  to  lie 
down  on  the  cold  concrete  floor,  waiting  for 
my  heartbeat  to  go  back  to  its  normal  pace 
I  was  then  l)eginning  to  freeze  and  had  to 
sit  down  until  the  moment  when  the  weak- 
ness of  my  heart  made  me  lie  down  again. 
This  continued  during  the  night  as  well  as 
the  hot  air  I  had  to  breathe  when  lying  on 
the  wooden  bunk  made  me  suffocate.  Every 
day  I  had  to  fight  for  the  right  to  get  hot 
water  and  for  the  cup  for  drinking  which 
the  guards  tried  to  take  away  from  me 

On  the  first  day  I  told  the  doctors  that 
keeping  a  man  on  a  hunger-strike  in  such 
conditions  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy 
his  health.  I  did  not  know  it  then  that  this 
was  called  'torture.  "  This  torture  took  place 
under  daily  medical  supervision  which  took 
the  form  of  measuring  my  blood  pressure. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  hunger-strike. 
I.e.  from  1st  of  February.  I  was  subjected 
daily  to  psychological  pressure  by  represent- 
atives of  the  administration.  It  consisted 
mainly  of  threats.  Thus,  on  8  February  the 
director  of  the  camp  and  another  man  who 
introduced  himself  as  a  procurator  talked  to 
me  and  the  conversation  ended  by  the  direc- 
tor's threat  that  they  organize  a  beating  for 
me  by  the  prisoners.  The  procurator  sup- 
ported the  threat. 

On  11  February,  the  seventh  and  the  last 
day  of  my  stay  in  solitary  confinement  and 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  my  hunger-strike.  I 
found  out  at>out  Andropov's  death.  I  de- 
clared that  I  was  discontinuing  my  hunger- 
strike.  I  ate  a  piece  of  bread  as  otherwise  I 
could  not  have  left  the  cell.  I  had  no  more 
strength  left  and  was  lying  on  the  floor 
most  of  the  time.  I  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
punishment  cell  in  the  evening. 

Prisoners  did  all  they  could  for  me:  They 
helped  me  wash  and  shave  (I  could  not  do 
this  myself),  they  prepared  clean  clothes 
and  bed-clothes  for  me:  they  collected  some 
food  for  me  and  even  some  sheets.  However, 
the  impossibility  to  stop  the  hunger-strike 
gradually  lead  to  my  having  suffered  pains 
in  the  stomach,  nausea  and  back  pains  for 
two  weeks.  There  were  also  disorders  in  uri- 
nation. On  13  February  I  had  to  go  back  to 
work. 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  all  the  at>ove  is  to 
be  considered  my  complaint  addressed  to 
the  International  Red  Cross  and  protesting 
against  the  cruel  treatment  which  had 
taken  the  form  of  depriving  me  of  a  meeting 
with  my  wife  and  the  use  of  torture  for  the 
purpose  on  making  me  give  up  my  demand 
for  the  meeting  and  making  me  stop  my 
hunger-strike. 


In  my  statement  written  to  the  director 
prior  to  the  hunger  strike  I  wrote  that  I 
protest  against  barbaric  cruelty  which  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  fact  that  my  wife  was 
not  allowed  to  see  me  despite  the  fact  that 
she  travelled  6.000  kilometers  in  order  to  see 
me  for  two  hours. 

After  the  hunger  strike  I  sent  a  statement 
to  the  procurator  in  which  I  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing. In  response  to  my  hunger-strike  pro- 
testing against  the  cruelty.  I  have  been  sub- 
jected to  an  even  more  cruel  treatment 
which  could  not  be  qualified  as  anything 
but  torture.  Everything  that  happened  to 
me  since  1979.  when  I  submitted  my  applica 
tion  for  emigration  from  the  U.S.S.R.  in  ac- 
cordance with  Soviet  and  international  law. 
completely  contradicted  legality  humanism 
and  common  sense  and  was  a  .series  of  ac- 
tions of  increased  cruelty,  arbitrariness  and 
absurdity.  1  also  stated  that  this  increased 
crueltj  acquired  a  form  that  threatened  my 
health  and  my  life. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  did  not  receive 
any  replies  to  my  statements  I  sent  on  21st 
March  another  statement  addressed  to  the 
procurator  I  wrote  in  it  that  I  will  not  be 
resolved  in  the  near  future.  I  wrote  that  the 
resumption  of  my  hunger-strike  would 
pursue  the  following  purpose:  To  clarify 
whether  the  policy  of  cruel  repression  di- 
rected against  Jews  wishing  to  leave  the 
US.S.R.  in  accordance  with  Soviet  and 
international  law  is  continuing. 

I  became  convinced  on  the  basis  of  my 
own  experience  that  the  cruelty  of  the  au- 
thorities, in  regards  to  repressions  against 
Jews  has  no  limit.  I'd  like  my  own  fate  to  be 
of  assistance  to  the  world  public  in  its  un- 
derstanding of  this  question  under  the  con- 
ditions when  there  has  been  a  change  of 
leadership  in  the  USSR  and  when  new 
hopes  have  been  appearing  there. 

I  appeal  to  the  world  public  with  the 
above-mentioned  statements  and  request 
that  everything  po.ssible  be  done  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  shameful  and  barbarian 
refusal  'of  the  authorities  to  allow  us  to 
emigrate).  I  appeal  for  assistance  in  my  re- 
unification with  my  wife  and  daughter.  The 
authorities  separated  us.  referring  to  the 
principle  of  reunification  of  families.  My 
crime  consisted  solely  of  my  having  already 
appealed  to  the  world  public,  of  having  told 
the  truth  about  the  state  of  refusal  "  and 
the  dangerous  character  of  mass  moral  de- 
struction which  It  has  acquired.  I  appeal  for 
preventing  its  turning  into  physical  destruc- 
tion. 

I  intend  to  resume  my  hunger-strike  on  25 
April. 

From  27  February  to  12  March  I  was  in 
the  district  prison  hospital,  from  which  I 
was  released  with  the  diagnosis  "hyperten- 
sion of  2nd  degree  ".  My  blood  pressure  was 
absolutely  normal  before  the  arrest. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  prisoners 
in  the  camp  are  being  held  in  iron  cages  cov- 
ered on  the  top  by  an  iron  net.  like  the  ones 
used  for  animals  in  a  zoo.  A  cage  is  adjacent 
to  living  quarters  housing  some  300  men 
(two  detachments).  The  cage  is  smaller  than 
the  living  quarters  and  there  is  hardly 
enough  space  in  it  for  standing  there.  The 
construction  of  this  zoo  for  human  t)eings 
started  last  year.  Contacts  between  prison- 
ers in  different  cages  is  forbidden.  There  are 
six  such  cages  in  the  camp.  One  is  not  al- 
lowed to  work.  The  camp  has  an  extremely 
poor  reputation  in  the  district  because  of 
the  harshness  of  its  regime.  I  shall  refrain 
from  describing  the  regime  and  the  adminis- 
tration. The  easiness  of  work  should  not 
mislead  anyone. 


I  hereby  conclude  the  officia;  part  of  my 
letter  which  can  be  quoted  and  published 
anywhere,  both  in  full  and  In  part,  under 
my  name.* 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  who  are 
participating  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  The  fast  and  prayer  vigil  marks 
the  14th  anniversary  of  the  infamous 
and  notorious  Leningrad  trials,  which 
due  to  the  imprisonment  of  11  Soviet 
dissidents,  9  which  were  Jewish  refuse- 
niks.  brought  international  attention 
on  Soviet  human  rights  violations. 

Soviet  Jewish  emigration  has  de- 
clined 98  percent  since  1979  when 
51,320  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  the  rule  of  Secre- 
tary-General Chernenko,  the  monthly 
Jewish  emigration  totals  have  plum- 
meted to  88  in  January.  90  in  Febru- 
ary, 51  in  March,  and  74  in  April  1984. 
In  addition  to  the  denial  to  emigrate. 
Soviet  Jews  face  anti-Semitic  cam- 
paigns which  are  officially  sanctioned, 
notto  mention  the  added  harassment 
of  those  who  wish  to  protest  the  policy 
and  are  often  imprisoned  or  exiled  in- 
ternally. 

On  this  special  and  very  important 
day,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  authorities  of 
the  Soviet  Union  the  plight  of  three 
families  that  I  am  sponsoring,  the 
Boris  Ghinis  family,  the  Mikhail  Ka- 
zanovich  family,  and  the  Antanas 
Vausa  family.  These  three  families, 
two  of  whom  are  Jewish  and  the  other 
of  Lithuanian  descent,  have  all  had  to 
endure  hardships  in  their  plight  to 
emigrate.  They  all  have  been  denied 
emigration  for  years  and  I  want  it  to 
be  known  that  Soviet  human  rights 
violations  affect  a  cross-section  of 
Soviet  citizens  who  wish  to  emigrate. 

These  intolerable  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  abhorred  by  all  of  us 
in  the  free  world.  It  is  important  for 
us  to  continue  to  speak  out  against 
these  policies  until  the  Soviet  Union 
adheres  to  the  international  treaty  ob- 
ligations it  committed  itself  to  and  re- 
spects the  human  rights  of  all  its  citi- 
zens.* 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  Leningrad  trials,  trials 
at  which  Soviet  Jews  were  persecuted 
and  sentenced  to  prison  for  trying  to 
exercise  their  right  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  Medelevich.  one  of  the  nine 
Jewish  refuseniks  imprisoned  at  the 
Leningrad  trials,  spoke  to  us  this 
morning  at  our  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  Since  his  release  in  1981,  and 
his  suljsequent  arrival  in  Israel.  Mr. 
Mendelevich  has  devoted  himself  to 
freeing  Soviet  Jews,  an  endeavor  that 
must  be  recognized  and  praised.  He 
serves  as  a  symbol  of  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  as  a  remainder  that 
we  must  continue  to  cry  out  against 
the  abuses  of  the  oppressive  Soviet 
system. 


There  are  still  thousands  of  Jews 
waiting  to  emigrate,  but  the  Soviet 
Government  has  prohibited  them 
from  leaving  the  country,  and  contin- 
ues to  punish  them.  Alexei  Murzhen- 
kok  and  Yuri  Piodorov  are  two  such 
Jews.  Both  of  these  men  were  impris- 
oned at  the  Leningrad  trials  along 
with  Mr.  Medelevich. 

Mr.  MurKhenkok  is  scheduled  to  be 
released  from  prison  on  June  15,  1984; 
however,  there  are  indicators  that  his 
sentence  will  be  extended  because  of 
so-called  bad  behavior.  This  type  of 
action  is  typical  of  how  the  Soviet 
Union  deals  with  Jewish  citizens. 
Many  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  work  in 
their  professional  fields  or  hold  jobs  of 
any  kind  because  they  are  concerned 
with  human  rights  and  wish  to  emi- 
grate. Under  the  current  rule  of  Mr. 
Chernenko  the  Jewish  emigration 
totals  have  been  extremely  low,  his 
government  has  allowed  only  50  to  80 
Jews  to  leave  the  country  each  month. 

We  must  today,  and  every  day,  re- 
member the  continuing  injustices  suf- 
fered by  Soviet  Jews,  and  focus  our  ef- 
forts to  remedy  this  horrible  situa- 
tion.9 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as  a 
participant  in  the  Second  Congression- 
al Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  On  this  14th  anniversary  of  the 
Leningrad  trials  it  is  important  that 
we  remember  not  just  the  11  men  who 
were  the  victims  of  that  injustice,  but 
also  the  millions  of  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  within 
the  Soviet  Union  who  have  chosen  to 
protest  this  policy  are  often  impris- 
oned or  exiled  internally. 

Specifically,  I  rise  for  one  such  indi- 
vidual, Fyodor  Parasenkov,  a  Ukmni- 
an.  I  am  participating  in  the  Fast  and 
Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry  on  his 
behalf.  Mr.  Parasenkov,  as  some  of 
you  may  remember  from  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" in  March  1983,  was  sent  to  a 
Soviet  psychiatric  hospital  in  1974 
after  suggesting  a  program  of  econom- 
ic reform  to  the  Soviet  Government. 
This  detention  is  a  blatant  violation  of 
the  Soviet  Constitution,  the  Helsinki 
accords,  and  the  Universal  Doctrine  of 
Human  Rights.  It  is  important  for 
Soviet  President  Chernenko  to  remem- 
ber a  statement  he  made  in  1981,  "The 
Constitution  makes  it  a  duty  of  offi- 
cials to  examine  citizens'  proposals 
and  requests  within  established  time 
limits,  to  reply  to  them  and  to  take  ap- 
propriate action.  Persecution  for  criti- 
cism is  prohibited."  Because  Mr.  Para- 
senkov is  still  being  held.  I  find  it  nec- 
essary to  issue  an  appeal  to  President 
Chernenko  on  his  t>ehalf.  I  plan  to 
gather  signatures  from  my  colleagues 
on  a  letter  to  the  Soviet  President  re- 
questing the  release  of  Parasenkov.  By 
expressing  our  interest  in  the  cases  of 
specific  individuals  such  as  Mr.  Para- 
senkov whose  rights  are  being  disre- 
garded, we  are  emphasizing  the  depth 


of  our  concern  better  than  any  general 
condemnation  of  Soviet  human  rights 
policy  ever  could.* 

•  Ms.  KAPTXJR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues as  a  participant  in  the  Second 
Annual  Congressional  Fast  and  Prayer 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  The  fast  and 
prayer  vigil  mark  the  14th  anniversary 
of  the  notorious  Leningrad  trials.  The 
trials  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of 
11  Soviet  dissidents,  and  focused  inter- 
national attention  on  Soviet  human 
rights  violations. 

This  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  will 
send  a  strong  signal  to  the  Soviet 
Union— it  will  show  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  the  United  States  will  not 
accept  the  injustices  suffered  by  mil- 
lions of  Soviet  Jews.  I  believe  there  is 
a  renewed  sense  of  urgency  to  act  on 
behalf  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration  plummeted 
from  a  peak  of  51.320  in  1979  to  2.688 
in  1982.  Then,  a  new  nadir  was 
reached  in  1983.  when  only  1,315  Jews 
were  allowed  to  join  their  families  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  new  and  frightening  wave  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  state-sponsored  anti-Zionist 
committee  is  attacking  Jewish  cultural 
efforts  with  a  new  vengeance. 

This  Congressional  Fast  and  Prayer 
Vigil  today  reminds  Soviet  Jews  that 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  aware  of  their  tragic  situa- 
tion, and  that  we  care  and  want  to  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  help 
them.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
others  the  plight  of  Lev  Blitshtein, 
one  among  millions  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  has  been  denied  the  right  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
Soviet  Government. 

Last  year  I  also  participated  in  the 
Congressional  Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil 
on  behalf  of  Lev,  and  I  am  deeply  sad- 
dened to  be  here  again  to  tell  his 
story. 

Lev  Blitshtein  was  a  national  au- 
thority in  the  fields  of  breeding  and 
meat  processing  in  the  Ministry  of 
Meat  and  Dairy.  In  August  1974,  he 
and  his  family  applied  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  After  6  months  of  wait- 
ing, they  were  refused  permission  to 
leave.  The  only  reason  given  was  that 
Lev  knew  "too  much  about  the  time 
for  storage  of  canned  meats"  and 
"how  to  make  sausage  *  *  *."  OVIR, 
the  Soviet  emigration  department, 
said  the  Blitshteins  would  receive  per- 
mission to  leave  in  1  year.  Knowing 
thfe  experience  of  many  other  refuse- 
niks, the  Blitshteins  were  wary  of 
OVIR's  promise. 

Lev  then  began  to  write  letters  to 
various  Soviet  officials  about  the 
plight  of  his  family.  The  only  answer 
he  received  was  a  strong  warning  from 
the  KGB  to  "*  *  *  stop  writing  or  you 
will  be  repressed."  This  warning  from 
the  KGB  proved  to  be  true.  Lev  lost 
his  job,  his  phone  was  disconnected. 


his  apartment  was  bugged,  and  fre- 
quently his  mail  was  not  delivered. 

In  another  attempt.  Lev  asked  OVIR 
if  his  wife,  Buma.  and  his  children. 
Boris  and  Galina,  could  apply  sepa- 
rately from  him.  Again,  Lev's  request 
was  turned  down.  OVIR  told  him, 
however,  that  since  "•  •  *  it  is  not 
humane  to  separate  families,"  Lev  and 
his  wife  should  divorce.  In  July  1975, 
Lev  and  Buma  were  divorced.  Buma 
and  Boris  reapplied,  and  received  per- 
mission to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  left  in  October  1975,  and  Galina 
was  able  to  leave  in  January  1976. 

In  January  1976,  Lev  was  again  re- 
fused permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  he  was  told  to  wait  1  year 
before  reapplying.  This  is  a  violation 
of  the  Soviet's  public  pronouncements 
that  they  will  review  each  case  every 
half  year.  The  Blitshteins  separation 
is  also  a  direct  violation  of  the  Krem- 
lin's signature  on  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment, which  affirms  the  right  of  re- 
unification of  families. 

Since  January  1976.  Lev  has  repeat- 
edly applied  for  a  visa  and  has  repeat- 
edly been  turned  down.  He  has  become 
a  central  figure  in  the  Moscow  refuse- 
nik  community.  Although  he  assumes 
that  he  will  never  get  out  of  the  coun- 
try, he  is  said  to  be  the  most  highly 
spirited  refusenik,  and  the  one  who 
keeps  the  community  going.  Lev  said 
that  he  considers  himself  "one  of  the 
lucky  ones,  because  his  family  is  living 
in  freedom."  He  has  a  picture  of  this 
grandchild,  who  he  thinks  he  will 
never  see.  I  marvel  at  Lev's  spirit  and 
stamina,  being  able  to  consider  himself 
"one  of  the  lucky  ones"  when  he  is 
probably  forever  to  be  separated  from 
his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  special  day.  let 
us  all  recall  the  words  of  Leviticus 
25:10  which  have  meant  so  much  to  us 
as  Americans— "Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land  and  to  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof."  Let  us  further 
commit  ourselves  to  seeing  that  these 
words  come  to  life  for  all  Soviet 
Jews.* 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  participate 
in  the  Second  Annual  Congressional 
Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  abruptly  turned  to  11 
Soviet  men  who  where  arrested  at  the 
Smolnii  Airport  in  Leningrad.  Unable 
to  withstand  continuous  denials  of 
their  legal  right  to  emigrate  by  the 
Soviet  authorites,  these  men  were 
forced  to  take  desperate  measures  to 
flee  their  oppression.  While  only  2  of 
the  original  11  remain  imprisoned, 
they  have  been  joined  by  scores  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  are  trapped  in  the 
enigmatic  life  of  the  refusenik.  These 
men  and  women  simply  wish  to  live 
out  the  cultural  lives  of  their  forefa- 
thers. I  would  like  to  address  my  re- 
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marks  to  the  case  of  Josef  Begun,  a 
prisoner  of  conscience  who  in  the  face 
of  the  oppressive  curtain  imposed  by 
Soviet  authorities,  has  devoted  his  life 
to  bringing  the  light  of  Jewish  culture 
and  tradition  to  his  fellow  Soviet  Jews. 

Josef  Begun  has  been  subjected  to 
continuously  more  arduous  abuse  from 
the  Soviets  since  1971  when  he  applied 
for  an  exit  visa.  Following  his  applica- 
tion. Begun  lost  his  hob  as  a  mathe- 
matician and  began  teaching  Hebrew. 
Arrested  in  1977.  he  spent  a  year  in  Si- 
beria because  authorities  did  not  con- 
sider his  work  as  a  Hebrew  teacher  le- 
gitimate employment.  He  was  arrested 
again  in  1978  and  began  a  hunger 
strike.  His  condition  at  his  trial  was  so 
poor  that  he  had  to  be  physically  sup 
ported  by  officers  and  he  continuously 
lost  consciousness.  He  was  sent  back  to 
Sit>eria  for  3  years  and  upon  his  re- 
lease from  exile  he  was  forbidden  to 
return  to  Moscow.  In  1982  he  was  ar- 
rested for  an  unprecedented  third 
time  for  teaching  again  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  7  years  of  hard  labor. 

Josef  Begun  has  been  persistent  and 
forcful  in  his  attempts  to  educate  his 
fellow  Jews.  Since  the  Leningrad  trials 
our  eyes  have  been  riveted  to  the  con- 
dition of  Soviet  Jews.  We  have  been 
and  must  continue  to  be  forceful  and 
persistent  in  our  efforts  for  Soviet 
Jews.  We  must  continue  to  rai.se  our 
collective  voices  and  let  the  Soviets 
know  that  we  will  not  be  silent  until 
there  is  an  end  to  the  nightmares  suf- 
fered by  Soviet  Jews  and  they  are  al 
lowed  to  emigrate  freely.* 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr 
Speaker,  today  I  join  with  our  col 
leagues  who  are  participating  in  the 
Second  Annual  Congressional  Prayer 
and  Fast  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  The 
purpose  of  this  event  is  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  the  increasing  persecu- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews  whose  only  request 
is  to  live  with  their  families  in  the 
place  of  their  choosing.  The  best  way 
to  understand  the  struggle  of  the  large 
number  of  refuseniks.  approximately 
500.000.  is  to  look  al  the  characteristic 
plight  of  some  individual  refusenik. 

Viktor  Brailovsky,  whom  I  have  sym- 
bolically adopted  for  today's  vigil  and 
for  whom  I  have  expressed  concern  for 
several  years,  represents  the  frustrat 
ing  process  Soviet  Jews  contend  with 
in  their  search  for  religious  freedom 
and  the  right  to  emigrate.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  sample  of  Viktor's  struggles 
in  the  past  dozen  years  so  that  we  all 
can  be  reminded  of  our  moral  respon- 
sibility to  do  what  we  can  to  help  re- 
lieve him  and  all  other  refuseniks 
from  Soviet  persecution. 

Viktor  and  his  wife  Irina.  both  well- 
respected  doctors  of  computer  science, 
applied  for  permission  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972.  The 
following  year  they  were  informed 
that  their  request  was  denied  because. 
according    to    the    government.    Irina 


had  had  access  to  secret  information 
as  a  computer  scientist  at  Moscow  Uni- 
versity. That  same  year.  Viktor  and 
eight  other  .scientists  held  a  17-day 
hunger  strike  to  protest  Soviet  policies 
on  emigration. 

In  1974,  Viktor  was  imprisoned  for 
15  days  for  attempting  to  hold  an 
international  .session  of  the  Moscow 
Seminar  of  Jewish  Scientists,  an  orga- 
nization he  helped  found.  Later  that 
year  Viktor  was  granted  permission  to 
ieave  but  he  refused  it  since  the  rest  of 
his  family  was  denied  emigration  visas. 
Even  when,  in  1978.  a  university  offi- 
cial said  that  the  school  had  no  objec- 
tion to  Irina's  emigration,  the  govern- 
ment still  refused  to  grant  her  permis- 
sion to  leave. 

Viktor  was  arrested  again  in  1980 
and  questioned  about  his  publication 
of  a  cultural  journal  entitled  "Jews  in 
the  U.S.S.R."  Undaunted  by  previous 
harassment  by  the  KGB,  Viktor 
joined  237  fellow  refuseniks  in  signing 
an  appeal  to  President  Brezhnev  de- 
manding exit  visas  for  all  refuseniks. 
Viktor  was  then  arrested  for  a  third 
time.  In  this  case,  however,  he  was 
tried  and  convicted  for  allegedly  de- 
faming the  Soviet  Union.  Viktor  re- 
cently finished  serving  his  5year  sen- 
tence of  internal  exile  and  now  may 
again  face  possible  arrest  for  being  an 
"unemployed  parasite"  of  the  Soviet 
State. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  merely  a  brief 
history  of  Viktor's  continual  oppres- 
sion by  the  Soviet  state  since  the  day 
he  expressed  his  desire  to  emigrate. 
Added  to  the  official  mistreatment  are 
the  .social  ostracism,  employment 
blacklisting,  repeated  searching  of  his 
home,  and  other  forms  of  harassment 
that  refuseniks  must  endure  from  one 
day  to  the  next. 

"These  factors  exacerbate  the  emo- 
tional as  well  as  physical  strain  a  re- 
fu.senik  family  must  bear.  Additional- 
ly, while  serving  his  sentence.  Viktor 
did  not  receive  treatment  for  his  liver 
ailment  resulting  in  the  considerable 
deterioration  of  his  health. 

We  all  must,  in  light  of  these  wors- 
ening circumstances,  continue  to  pro- 
test against  the  mistreatment  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  work  even  harder  to 
improve  their  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  their  prospects  for  emigra- 
tion. Congress  has  in  recent  years  and 
months  intensified  its  efforts  but  we 
cannot  do  so  alone.  This  administra- 
tion continues  to  refuse  to  open  a 
dialog  with  the  Soviets  on  the  major 
issues  such  as  nuclear  disarmament. 
This  failure  to  communicate  has  ad- 
versely affected  any  improvement  in 
this  area  of  human  rights. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  urge 
this  administration  to  explore  ways 
out  of  this  impasse.  I  for  one  will  do 
what  I  can  to  urge  the  Soviets  to 
comply  with  their  international  agree- 
ments so  that  refuseniks  may  have  the 


right    to    live    how    and    where    they 

choose.* 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 

a  deep  sense  of  regret  and  a  spirit  of 

hope  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the 

Second     Annual    Congressional     Fast 

and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

I  say  regret  because  I  wish  there  was 
no  need  for  us  to  be  standing  here 
today.  I  say  hope  because  I  remain 
hopeful  that  with  our  continued  com- 
mitment and  demonstration  of  protest 
we  can  right  the  injustices  being  per- 
petuated against  Soviet  Jews. 

This  vigil  marks  the  14th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  notorious  Leningrad  trials 
which  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of 
11  Soviet  dissidents,  including  9 
Jewish  refuseniks  and  focused  interna- 
tional attention  on  Soviet  human 
rights  violations. 

The  trials  of  these  11  men  were 
nothing  more  than  window  dressing 
and  the  men  were  sentenced  to 
lengthy  prison  sentences.  Two  of  the 
Jews  were  sentenced  to  death. 

But  the  international  outcry  against 
the  Soviet  Government's  action  was  so 
loud  and  so  strong  that  we  made  the 
Soviets  think  twice  about  their  ac- 
tions. Appeals  were  launched  on  the 
grounds  that  these  men  had  wished 
only  to  exercise  their  right  to  emigrate 
and  that  the  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Government  were  wrong.  Collectively, 
our  voices  were  heard  and  the  death 
sentences  were  commuted  to  prison 
terms  and  the  lengthy  prison  sen- 
tences were  reduced.  Today,  only  two 
of  the  original  participants  remain  in 
prison,  and  one.  Alexei  Murzhenko,  is 
scheduled  to  be  released  from  prison 
this  week. 

That  comes  as  good  news.  Yet.  there 
are  countless  others  who  will  remain 
behind  and  need  our  help. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
Mark  Terlitsky.  one  man  whose  per- 
sonal tragedy  symbolizes  the  struggle 
of  Soviet  Jews.  Mr.  Terlitsky  was  the 
chief  architect  for  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment buildings.  He  has  been  waiting 
nearly  10  years  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  he  still  waits.  Years 
ago,  he  redesigned  Brezhnev's  apart- 
ment. Terlitsky  was  refused  an  exit 
visa  in  1976  for  "possession  of  secret 
information.  "  After  his  refusal  he  was 
demoted  to  a  draftsman,  and  soon 
after  was  dismissed  altogether.  He  has 
not  been  able  to  find  work  since  and 
his  wife  has  also  lost  her  job.  Each 
time  Terlitsky  reapplies  to  emigrate, 
he  is  refused. 

So  the  Terlitsky  family  sits  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  wondering  how  many  more 
years  they  will  have  to  wait  and  how 
much  more  they  will  have  to  suffer.  As 
difficult  as  Mark  Terlitsky's  plight  is, 
it  is  not  an  unusual  one  for  a  Soviet 
Jew.  There  are  over  400.000  Soviet 
Jews  who  desperately  want  to  emi- 
grate but  who  are  denied  their  free- 
dom. 


Despite  its  professed  commitment  to 
the  human  rights  conditions  agreed  to 
during  the  Helsinki  Final  Act— which 
guarantees  an  individual's  right  to 
freedom  of  religion,  cultural  practices, 
and  emigration— the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  deny  even  the  most  funda- 
mental liberties  to  these  citizens. 

Last  year  was  the  grimmest  yet  for 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration.  Only  1,314 
jews  were  granted  exit  visas,  less  than 
half  the  number  permitted  to  leave  in 
1982,  and  a  decline  of  98  percent  from 
the  number  allowed  to  leave  in  1979. 

Restrictive  measures  toward  emigra- 
tion have  gone  beyond  merely  limiting 
the  number  of  exit  visas.  In  1983,  the 
Soviets  mounted  a  deliberate  cam- 
paign of  anti-Semitism  and  attempted 
to  convince  the  world  that  Soviet  Jews 
no  longer  desire  to  emigrate. 

Such  policies  of  restrictive  emigra- 
tion and  active  discrimination  cannot 
go  unchallenged.  While  we  continue  to 
push  for  the  release  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  Josef  Begun.  Lev  Elbert, 
Andrei  Sakharov,  and  other  long-term 
refuseniks,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  for  each  of  these  men. 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
yearn  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  Kremlin's 
efforts  to  eliminate  every  vestige  of 
Jewish  culture. 

As  long  as  the  voices  of  these  brave 
men  and  women  are  silenced,  we  must 
be  their  voices  and  take  up  their  cry  of 
protest.  I  hope  that  we  can  intensify 
our  involvement  by  working  for  more 
prisoners  of  conscience,  by  writing 
more  letters  and  by  speaking  out 
against  the  Soviet's  disregard  for  fun- 
damental human  rights  at  every  op- 
portunity. 

As  Members  of  Congress  this  should 
be  the  purpose  of  our  vigil— to 
strengthen  and  deepen  our  resolve  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry.# 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  not  a  partisan 
matter.  It  is  not  one  to  be  confined  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Our  concern  is  for 
human  freedoms.  This  is  a  subject  of 
concern  to  every  Member  of  Congress, 
to  every  American,  to  every  individual 
on  the  face  of  this  Earth. 

As  this  is  an  election  year,  we  find 
ourselves  asking  "Are  we  better  off?" 
In  this  country,  the  aivswers  might' 
vary  depending  on  our  party  alliances. 
But,  if  one  forwarded  this  question  to 
a  Jew  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  answer 
would  be  uniformly  disturbing. 

The  number  of  Soviet  Jews  that 
have  been  granted  exit  visas  has 
dropped  significantly  over  the  last  4 
years.  We  know  that  historically 
Soviet  Jewry  and  emigration  are  tied 
to  Soviet- American  relations.  Statistics 
show  that  in  1979,  when  we  were  talk- 
ing to  the  Soviets,  and  they  were  wait- 
ing on  us  to  approve  the  SALT  II 
treaty,  the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews 
was  at  an  alltime  high— 51,230  Soviet 
Jews  emigrated  during  that  year. 


Since  1979,  as  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions have  deteriorated,  so  has  the 
level  of  emigration.  The  figures  speak 
for  themselves— 1980,  21,471;  1981. 
9.447;  1982.  2.688;  1983,  1.314.  The 
numbers  for  the  first  4  months  of  1984 
are  even  more  appalling.  Only  303 
Soviet  Jews  have  been  allowed  to 
leave.  That  means  in  1979  more  people 
left  the  Soviet  Union  in  2  days  than 
have  been  allowed  to  leave  during  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year. 

What  can  we  do.  We  can  join  hands 
in  and  put  real  pressure  on  both  the 
Soviet  and  American  leaders  to  resume 
arms  control  talks.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  is  the  No.  1  priority  not 
only  for  improving  the  condition  of 
Soviet  Jews  but  for  all  free  peoples  of 
the  world.  The  administration  has 
chosen  a  path  that  strains  the  possibil- 
ity of  arms  talks.  They  have  hurt 
Soviet-American  relations  and  endan- 
gered the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  as  a 
result. 

We  must  continue  to  speak  out. 
Speak  out  for  arms  control,  speak  out 
for  Soviet  Jews.  It  was  only  in  the  last 
15  years  that  the  issue  of  Soviet  Jewry 
has  gained  world  attention.  In  1970.  a 
group  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
Jewish  activists  plotted  the  hijacking 
of  an  empty  plane.  They  were  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  death.  The  world  ex- 
pressed outrage  over  the  severity  of 
the  sentences  and  the  Soviets  reduced 
the  punishment.  World  opinion  caused 
most  of  the  Leningrad  activists  to  be 
granted  exit  visas  after  they  finished 
serving  their  sentences.  At  the  time, 
the  Soviets  and  Americans  were  slowly 
trying  to  improve  relations. 

Much  has  changed  since  then.  The 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward 
their  prisoners  has  changed  as  well. 
They  are  not  allowing  prisoners  to 
emigrate  after  serving  sentences.  The 
Soviets  have  become  more  rigid  and 
inhumane  in  their  treatment  of  re- 
fuseniks and  prisoners  of  conscience. 
They  have  made  it  clear  that  once  a 
person  expresses  a  need  to  emigrate, 
their  position  in  society  is  confiscated. 
Men,  women,  and  children  are  treated 
as  outcasts  and  punished  by  their  gov- 
ernment. 

As  Americans  able  to  practice  any 
religion  we  choose,  we  must  step  up 
our  support  for  those  denied  their  reli- 
gious freedoms.  We  must  campaign  for 
the  freedom  of  oppressed  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Recent  intelligence  re- 
ports tell  us  that  the  Soviet  media  has 
enlisted  an  anti-Zionist  campaign.  The 
Soviet  news  frequently  refers  to  Isra- 
el's leaders  as  Nazis.  This  open  expres- 
sion of  hatred  is  frightening  even  for 
the  Soviet  Jews  who  do  not  wish  to 
emigrate. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  country  with 
one-fifth  of  the  world's  Jewish  popula- 
tion—2.5  million  Jews  live  there.  When 
we  hear  the  Soviets  compare  Jewish 
leaders  to  Nazis,  and  refuse  to  allow 
Jews  to  leave  for  any  reason,  including 
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emergency     health     care,     we 
reason  to  step  up  our  campaign. 

Each  year  my  office  makes  hundreds 
of  appeals  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews. 
We  know  that  there  are  many  more 
Soviet  Jews  waiting  to  be  heard.  Our 
work  is  to  promote  the  rights  of  Soviet 
Jews  by  increasing  the  world  appeal 
for  their  cause. 

This  year  we  must  continue  to  draw 
world  attention  to  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  know  they  are  not 
better  off  than  last  year.  We  know 
they  are  much  worse  off. 

One  reason  that  keeps  turning  up  is 
that  Soviet-American  relations  are  at 
an  all-time  low.  And  if  this  is  the  case, 
we  must  do  something  about  it. 

The  issue  of  arms  control  is  not  just 
one  that  threatens  the  security  of 
Americans,  it's  one  that  brings  us  all 
here  today  to  stand  up  as  part  of  a 
vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry  and  call  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
Secretary  General  Chernenko  to  im- 
prove relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries.* 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  mark  the  Second  Congressional 
Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
plight  of  Aleksandr  Panaryev,  a  young 
Soviet  Jew  who  has  been  seeking  for 
years,  along  with  his  family,  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  Aleksandr  Panaryev's 
case  in  many  ways  typifies  the  dis- 
criminatory and  repressive  treatment 
suffered  by  Jews  and  others  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  seek  nothing  more 
than  to  exercise  their  right  to  emi- 
grate to  the  country  of  their  choice. 

The  name  of  Aleksandr  Panaryev  is 
not  a  household  word  like  those  of 
Andrei  Sakharov,  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky, and  other  persecuted  champi- 
ons of  human  rights.  But  he  too  has 
been  harassed  and  punished  because 
of  his  beliefs,  and  he  too  deserves  our 
sympathy  and  help. 

Aleksandr  Panaryev,  like  many 
young  Soviet  Jews,  has  found  himself 
caught  in  a  poignant  Catch-22  predica- 
ment. Soviet  Jews  who  answer  their 
army  callup  and  enter  military  service 
frequently  find  that  their  emigration 
applications  are  delayed  or  refused  be- 
cause of  their  alleged  access  to  state 
secrets.  Yet  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
serve  in  the  military  for  fear  of  jeop- 
ardizing their  emigration  applications 
are  labeled  as  unpatriotic  and  are 
often  arrested.  Aleksandr  Panaryev 
was  arrested  in  April  1983  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  year  of  forced  labor.  He 
was  released  in  April  1984  but  is  in 
danger  of  being  arrested  again.  In  the 
meantime,  he  and  his  family— along 
with  thousands  of  their  fellow  Soviet 
Jews  and  members  of  other  minority 
groups— are  being  denied  their  right  to 
emigrate  and  remain  trapped  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  Moscow's  crackdown 
on  emigration  continues  unabated. 
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The  suffering  of  Aleksandr  Panar- 
yev  and  the  others  like  him  are  trage- 
dies of  major  proportions  in  and  of 
themselves.  But  I  am  also  concerned— 
and  so  are  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress— about  the  impact  of 
these  events  on  an  international  cli- 
mate that  has  grown  more  and  more 
uneasy  during  the  1980s  as  mistrust 
between  the  two  superpowers  has 
deepened.  Systematic  Soviet  denial  of 
the  basic  rights  of  Jews  and  others  ex- 
acerbates tensions  between  East  and 
West  and  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
promote  better  understanding  between 
the  two  superpowers. 

Events  like  today's  vigil  are  impor- 
tant because  they  signal  to  the  Soviet 
leadership  the  depth  of  the  concern 
felt  by  the  American  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress 
about  restrictive  Soviet  policies  on 
emigration  and  Moscow's  inhumane 
treatment  of  Jews  and  members  of 
other  minority  groups.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress not  to  take  these  issues  into  ac- 
count when  we  address  the  range  of 
concerns  that  comprise  United  States- 
Soviet  relations.  It  is  impossible,  given 
our  strong  feelings  about  these  basic 
questions  of  human  rights  and  human 
dignity,  for  us  not  to  have  second 
thoughts  about  how  to  proceed  in 
many  areas  of  mutual  concern  at  a 
time  when  the  Soviet  Government  is 
violating  the  Helsinki  accords  by  deny- 
ing many  of  its  citizens  their  funda 
mental  rights. 

In  the  name  of  human  decency  and 
international  cooperation  and  peace,  it 
is  essential  that  the  Soviet  authorities 
grant   to  Soviet   Jews   like   Aleksandr 
Panaryev  and  his  family,  and  to  mem- 
bers of  other  minority  groups  as  well, 
their  rights  not  only   to  emigrate  to 
the  country  of  their  choice,  but  also  to 
practice  their  religious  faiths  and  to 
live  free  from  official  harassment,  in- 
timidation, and  discrimination. 0 
•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  America  is 
a  country  with  a  rich  tapestry  of  reli- 
gious and  cultural  heritages  that  have 
combined  to  make  this  country  unique 
and  wonderful.  Whether  it  is  Mexican 
Americans  celebrating  Cinco  de  Mayo, 
Chinese  Americans  observing  the  Chi- 
nese New  Year.  Italo-Americans  cele- 
brating St.  Josephs  Day,  or  any  of  the 
other  religious  and  cultural  holidays, 
we   have   retained  and   treasured  our 
traditions.  We   have   not   felt   threat- 
ened by  this  diversity;  rather,  we  be- 
lieve  that    these   observances   enrich 
our  society. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  countries  en- 
courage their  citizens  to  keep  these  re- 
ligious and  cultural  traditions  alive. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  distinguished 
itself  as  one  of  the  most  intolerant  re- 
gimes in  the  world.  The  Soviets  do  not 
view  cultural  and  religious  diversity  as 
a  strengthening  factor  for  their  socie- 
ty. Instead,  any  group  that  strives  to 
keep  its  languages  and  traditions  alive 
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suffers  the  consequences  from  a  totali- 
tarian regime  devoted  to  sterility,  con- 
formity, and  cultural  and  religious 
subjugation.  Soviet  Jews  who  attempt 
to  teach  Hebrew,  the  language  of  their 
forefathers,  are  harassed,  arrested, 
and  threatened.  Those  who  persist  in 
teaching  Jewish  religious  philosophy 
and  cultural  lore  may  lose  their  jobs 
and  income  and  face  internal  exile. 
Applicants  for  emigration  to  Israel, 
the  homeland  that  has  meant  freedom 
for  oppressed  Jews  around  the  world, 
are  guaranteed  years  of  harassment 
because  of  their  desire  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Often  their  requests  for 
an  exit  visa  are  lost  in  a  tangle  of  bu- 
reaucratic rcdtape  designed  to  block 
the  visa  application  without  ever  for- 
mally denying  it.  Trumped  up  charges 
dog  a  dissident  and  applicant  for  the 
rest  of  his  or  her  life. 

Normally,  the  granting  of  visas  and 
passports  is  a  matter  of  internal  con- 
cern and  foreign  governments  do  not 
meddle  in  these  matters.  Soviet  policy, 
however,  is  of  immense  interest  to  the 
international  community  because  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory  to  three 
international  treaties  guaranteeing 
the  civil  and  human  rights  of  their 
people.  We  in  the  West  have  the  right 
and  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the.se 
agreements  are  adhered  to  completely 
by  all  signatories. 

In  the  past,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
permitted  as  many  as  51.000  Soviet 
Jews  to  emigrate  to  the  West  each 
year  Beginning  in  1980,  however,  the 
number  began  to  decline,  and  now 
only  a  select  few  are  permitted  to 
leave. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  and  contin- 
ually conveyed  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment our  deep  concern  about  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  including  those 
who  seek  to  emigrate,  those  who 
would  emigrate  were  it  not  for  official- 
ly sanctioned  recrimination,  and  those 
who  would  remain  in  the  Soviet  Union 
but  want  to  observe  freely  their  reli- 
gious and  cultural  practices. 

Moreover,  we  have  continually  ex- 
pressed our  belief  that  international 
treaties  signed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  adhered  to  completely.  This 
matter  was  raised  during  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Helsinki  Conference  in 
Madrid,  where  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  was  discussed  with  the  Soviets. 
We  must  ensure  that  this  i.ssue  contin- 
ues to  be  raised  at  every  appropriate 
forum  and  in  our  diplomatic  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Government. 

Congress  plays  an  important  role  in 
focusing  attention  on  Soviet  Jewry  by 
our  participation  in  events  such  as  the 
vigil  held  today.  I  pledge  my  support 
for  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  exercise 
their  rights  and  I  will  continue  to  do 
whatever  I  can  to  improve  their  situa- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  devote 
their  full  efforts  to  this  undertaking 
as  well.  By  working  together,  we  can 
ensure  that  the  Soviets  never  underes- 


timate the  commitment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  freedom  in  all  coun- 
tries.« 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  join  with  many  of  our  colleagues  to 
participate  in  the  annual  Congression- 
al Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  This  is  a  necessary  and  impor- 
tant act,  reaffirming  our  commitment 
to  freedom  for  all  peoples,  not  only 
those  that  elected  us.  but  those  who 
have  no  voice  as  well. 

The  Soviet  Union  reveals  its  true 
nature  in  its  treatment  of  Jews,  mi- 
norities, and  dissidents.  We  have  seen, 
in  recent  years,  the  worst  repression 
since  Stalin.  The  Jewish  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  not  alone  in  suffer- 
ing this  repression.  The  people  of  the 
Baltic  States.  Ukrainians.  Christians. 
Moslems,  ethnic  Germans,  and  many 
others  wish  the  same  freedoms  as 
Soviet  Jewry.  We  remember  their 
struggles  today  as  well.  Part  of  any 
dealing  we  have  with  the  Soviets  must 
include  efforts  to  secure  rights  for  the 
oppressed  peoples  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviets  do  pay  attention  to 
what  we  say  and  do.  They  may  not 
like  this  Congress,  but  they  still 
cannot  ignore  us.  When  I  started  sign- 
ing letters  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador, 
and  speaking  out  against  Soviet  poli- 
cies. I  started  receiving,  in  my  district 
office,  lots  of  interesting  material 
from  the  Soviet  consulate  in  Los  Ange- 
les. When  I,  along  with  our  colleagues, 
send  letters  to  the  Soviet  Embassy,  we 
get  no  response,  but  things  like  this 
show  us  that  they  do  read  these  let- 
ters. By  applying  the  light  of  world 
opinion  to  the  Soviet  treatment  of 
their  Jewish  population,  we  hope  to 
prevent  such  treatment  in  the  future. 
We  do  not  want  the  Soviets  to  ignore 
what  we  do  today.  We  must  let  them 
know  that  we  cannot  have  business  as 
usual  if  they  make  their  business  re- 
pression. 

I  have  introduced  House  Resolution 
260.  calling  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
lease Lev  Shapiro  and  his  family.  Lev 
Shapiro  is  a  refusenik.  He  lives  in  the 
curious  twilight  world  of  a  nonperson 
in  a  totalitarian  regime.  Yet  he  still 
has  not  abandoned  his  hope  of  joining 
the  rest  of  his  family  in  Israel.  This 
year  nas  not  been  good  for  Lev  Sha- 
piro. Repression  has  increased  for  all 
refuseniks,  and  he  has  not  escaped. 
When  he  was  meeting  with  two  for- 
eign visitors,  the  police  arrived,  and 
they  were  all  hauled  off.  interrogated, 
and  finally,  released.  The  message  to 
Lev  Shapiro,  and  to  all  Soviet  Jews, 
was  a  clear  one— talk  to  outsiders  and 
you  will  suffer  for  it.  I  believe  it  was 
because  the  Soviets  knew  that  we.  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  knew  about  Lev 
Shapiro  and  cared  about  him  that  he 
was  released  and  that  he  did  not  disap- 
pear after  a  trial  of  the  sort  that  has 
become  too  familiar  in  recent  years. 


Our  achievement  here  has  been  a  neg- 
ative one— we  have  helped  keep  Lev 
Shapiro  from  being  arrested— but  I 
think  this,  by  itself,  would  justify  all 
we  have  done  on  his  behalf. 

Lev  Shapiro  is  typical  of  the  refuse- 
niks in  what  he  has  suffered.  He  is 
also  typical  in  that  we  can  help  make 
his  life  Ijetter  by  showing  that  we  care. 

I  have  cosponsored  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  100,  which  called  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  end  its  forced 
labor  policies  and  which  hopes  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  goods  made  by 
forced  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union- 
Soviet  lumber  is  largely  the  product  of 
convicts,  including  prisoners  of  con- 
science. I  cosponsored  and  helped  pass 
House  Resolution  67,  calling  for  the 
release  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky, 
House  Resolution  150  and  House  Reso- 
lution 450,  designating  Solidarity 
Sunday,  in  solidarity  with  Soviet 
Jewry,  and  other  legislation. 

The  Soviets  do  not  respect  weakness 
or  irresolution.  We  need  to  get  their 
attention  and  use  whatever  leverage 
we  possess  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  They  cannot  speak  out 
for  themselves  in  freedom,  so  it  falls 
to  us  to  speak  as  loudly  and  clearly  as 
we  can.* 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Lantos 
for  arranging  this  special  order  this 
evening  so  that  we  can  focus  our 
thoughts  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

Today's  Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry  has  special  significance 
because  it  sends  yet  another  signal  to 
the  Soviet  Government  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  free  world  will  never  forget 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  than 
themselves. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  understand 
that  the  passage  of  time  does  not  give 
their  crimes  credibility  nor  does  it 
make  what  is  unjust  more  palatable. 
The  sense  of  outrage  that  we  in  Con- 
gress feel  will  not  subside  until  Soviet 
Jews  are  allowed  to  speak  out  to  travel 
and  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union 
freely. 

The  Soviets  must  be  made  to  adhere 
to  the  Universal  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights,  the  International  Con- 
vention on  Civil  and  Political  Rights, 
and  the  Helsinki  Agreement— all  of 
which  they  are  signatory  to. 

Unfortunately,  over  the  years  it  has 
become  apparent  that  in  the  field  of 
human  rights,  the  Soviets  have  not 
fulfilled  their  responsibilities.  The 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  the  urgen- 
cy of  our  message  has  been  symbolized 
by  the  incarceration  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  This  young  prisoner  of 
conscience  is  presently  serving  a  13- 
year  prison  term  for  daring  to  speak 
out  for  individual  human  rights  and 
for  committing  the  crime  of  wanting 
to  be  reunited  with  his  wife,  Avital.  in 
Israel. 


In  addition  to  Anatoly,  over  400.000 
Soviet  Jews  continue  to  struggle  for 
religious  freedom  and  the  right  to  emi- 
grate. These  courageous  men  and 
women  fight  for  those  very  rights  that 
we  are  ensured  of  simply  through 
birth  in  a  free  nation.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  show  our  respect  and  appre- 
ciation for  our  freedom  by  remember- 
ing those  who  are  not  free. 

Although  the  struggle  is  an  ongoing 
one,  we  will  succeed.  Today,  we  are 
joined  by  Yosef  Mendelevich,  who 
stands  with  us  in  freedom  after  being 
imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  Mendelevich  was  1  of  a 
group  of  11  refuseniks  who  were  par- 
ticipants in  the  Leningrad  trials.  After 
repeatedly  attempting  to  gain  visas, 
these  men,  through  desperation,  were 
arrested  while  trying  to  hijack  a 
Soviet  aircraft. 

,  Soviet  officials  attempted  to  use 
tfhese  trials  to  make  a  dour  political 
statement,  and  as  a  result,  the  men 
were  given  lengthy  prison  terms.  Two 
of  the  men  were  sentenced  to  death. 
Fortunately,  instead  of  gaining  sympa- 
thy for  the  Soviet  Government,  the 
entire  incident  galvanized  the  interna- 
tional community  in  support  of  the 
Leningrad  prisoners.  People  well  un- 
derstood that  these  men  simply 
wanted  to  exercise  their  legal  right  to 
emigrate. 

As  a  result  of  intense  pressure  from 
the  West,  the  death  sentences  were 
commuted  to  prison  terms  and  the 
long  prison  terms  have  been  reduced. 

Yosef  Mendelevich,  who  was  allowed 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1981,  gives  us 
faith  that  our  struggle  is  not  in  vain. 
Since  his  arrival  in  the  West  he  has 
campaigned  for  the  release  of  the  two 
remaining  prisoners. 

Today,  one  of  the  prisoners.  Alexei 
Murzhenko  is  scheduled  to  be  released 
from  prison.  We  wish  him  well  and 
pray  that  someday  he  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  a  life  of  freedom  by  joining  us  in 
the  West. 

In  August  1961  the  Soviet  Union 
erected  the  Berlin  wall,  dividing  East 
and  West  Berlin.  When  the  oppressed 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  read 
the  party  line  -ttt  their  newspapers 
they  were  told  that  the  wall  was 
needed  to  keep  Westerners  from 
swarming  into  East  Germany.  But 
those  people  knew  the  truth.  We.  here 
in  Congress,  challenge  Soviet  officials 
to  be  truthful  to  their  people  and  not 
deny  them  for  false  reasons  the  free- 
dom to  travel— the  right  to  be  reunited 
with  their  families.  Let  Soviet  refuse- 
niks emigrate  to  the  countries  of  their 
choice.  For  the  time  being,  through 
our  letters  of  protest  and  our  raised 
voices  we  will  let  all  around  us  know 
that  the  struggle  goes  on.  We  have  not 
forgotten  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
and  we  will  never  forget.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
on  this  solemn  occasion  of  the  Con- 
gressional Prayer  and  Fast  Vigil  for 


Soviet  Jewry  to  once  again  focus  our 
attention  on  the  tragic  and  appalling 
situation  facing  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  my  colleagues  Con- 
gressmen Kemp,  Lantos.  Mrazek,  and 
Porter  for  organizing  this  special 
order. 

This  June  marks  the  14th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  infamous  Leningrad  trials. 
These  trials,  in  1970.  were  a  historic 
event  in  Soviet  Jewry's  struggles  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union;  1 1  people  were 
charged  with  treason;  their  only  desire 
was  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  impact  of  the  trials  and 
the  cruel  sentences  were  intended  to 
frighten  other  Soviet  Jews,  heighten 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
point  out  the  vigilance  of  the  Soviet 
judicial  system.  Although  most  of  the 
11  defendants  are  free  now,  they  owe 
their  freedom  to  the  worldwide  pres- 
sure that  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Soviets  because  of  the  cruelty  and  se- 
verity of  the  original  sentences  meted 
out  to  the  defendants.  It  was  precisely 
because  of  the  international  reaction 
to  the  trials  that  the  sentences  were 
reduced  from  death  to  prison  terms 
ranging  from  7  to  15  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  a  commu- 
nitywide  meeting  in  my  district  at 
which  Yosef  Mendelevich,  one  of  the 
11  defendants  of  the  Leningrad  trials, 
was  the  featured  guest.  He  told  the  as- 
sembled crowd  that  the  American 
public  must  keep  up  the  pressure  on 
the  Russians  to  allow  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  leave  Russia.  Mr.  Men- 
delevich said  that  last  year  40.000 
Soviet  Jews  asked  to  leave  Russia  and 
that  400,000  more  had  applied  for 
visas  for  the  first  time.  He  noted  that 
increased  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  is 
linked  to  outcries  and  pressure  from 
the  West. 

The  issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  must  stay 
in  the  forefront  of  our  activity  here, 
for  the  sad  and  tragic  fact  is  that  in 
April  1984.  only  51  Jews  left  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  total  for  the  year  is  only 
280.  This  terrible  situation  has  been 
exacerbated  by  the  rapid  rise  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Gov- 
ernment publications,  Israel  and  Zion- 
ism are  equated  with  the  Nazis  and 
Nazism.  The  Hebrew  language  has 
been  outlawed.  Jews  have  been  fired 
from  their  jobs,  and  Jewish  homes 
have  been  raided  by  the  police  to  seize 
religious  material.  The  Soviet  authori- 
ties are  even  preventing  mail  and  pre- 
paid packages  from  the  West  from 
reaching  the  Jews  of  Russia. 

In  the  face  of  this  ongoing  tragedy, 
we  must  double  and  redouble  our  ef- 
forts to  focus  world  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  allow  their  Jewish  citi- 
zens to  emigrate  and  to  bring  to  an 
end  this  vicious  anti-Semitic  campaign. 
We  must  make  it  clear  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Goverrmient  that  their 
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attempts  to  silence  the  Jews  of  Russia 
will  not  go  unnoticed  and  unprotested 
here  in  Congress.  We  must  let  the 
leaders  in  the  Kremlin  know  that  we 
are  outraged  over  their  treatment  of 
the  Jews  of  Russia,  and  we  must  also 
let  the  Jews  of  Russia  know  that  we 
do  care  and  that  we  have  not  forgot 
ten  them  and  their  struggles.  It  is  only 
by  means  of  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
leaders  that  Jewish  emigration  will  in- 
crease and  the  Jews  of  Russia  will  not 
have  to  live  in  constant  fear  of  losing 
their  jobs,  their  heritage,  and  their 
lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  special  order  is  in- 
tended to  call  attention  to  what  is 
happening  today  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that 
a  year  from  now  there  will  be  no  need 
for  this  special  order  and  that  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  free 
to  emigrate  and  free  to  practice  Juda- 
ism and  free  to  enjoy  their  rich  cultur 
al  heritage.* 

•  Mr.   PATTERSON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
rise  to  commend  my  colleagues  for  or 
ganizing  this  special  order  to  coincide 
with    our    Congressional    Prayer    and 
Fast  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry, 

Today  we  fast  and  pray  for  those 
Jews  and  refuseniks  who  are  being 
denied  basic  human  rights  and  who 
are  suffering  religious  persecution  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  cannot  overslress 
the  importance  and  significance  of 
participating  in  today's  vigil.  Accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  greatest  theologians 
of  the  20th  century.  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer:  'The  world  is,  in  fact,  so  or 
dered  that  a  basic  respect  for  ultimate 
laws  and  human  life  is  aLso  the  best 
means  of  self-preservation. 

There  are  those  who  truly  believe 
that  the  Holocaust  never  existed  and 
who  deny  the  6  million  murders  of  the 
Jewish  population.  This,  however,  is 
folly.  Against  folly,  we  have  no  de- 
fense. Today  the  Soviet  Union  insists 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  substantial 
number  of  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate. 
This,  I  emphasize,  is  not  folly.  This  is 
intentional  deception.  Against  such  in- 
justice we  must  act.  The  truth  is  that 
there  are  still  Jews  who  wish  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union. 

To  us  in  the  West,  the  abuses  that 
prisoners  of  conscience  suffer  seem 
almost  incredible.  So  incredible  that 
we  may  be  tempted  to  deny  them  as 
impossible.  We  made  this  mistake 
during  the  Holocaust.  To  the  victims 
of  Nazism  of  yesterday  and  to  the  vic- 
tims of  persecution  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  today,  the  suffering  is  real. 

Presented  with  the  injustices  in  the 
Soviet  Union  we  are  faced  with  the 
crisis  of  action  versus  inaction.  During 
World  War  II,  we  were  inactive  for  too 
long.  Today  we  act.  We  act  as  private 
citizens  and  as  public  servants.  I  there 
fore  applaud  those  Congressmen  and 
Senators  who  are  participating  in  this 
year's  Congressional  Prayer  and  Fast 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
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I  would  like  to  add  a  note  of  caution, 
however.  The  Nazis  did  not  create 
anti-Semitism,  nor  did  the  Soviets, 
they  have  only  exploited  it.  Today  we 
fast  for  the  preservation  of  human  life 
threatened  by  prejudices.  Tomorrow 
we  must  combat  the  real  issue:  anti- 
Semitism. 
They  say  history  repeats  itself;  I  say: 
Never  AgainI  " 
Thank  vou,  Mr.  Speaker.* 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  participated  in  the  Second 
Annual  Congressional  Prayer  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewery  on  behalf  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Soviet  Jews  who  are  being 
denied  the  right  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

Each  participant  in  the  vigil  was 
asked  to  adopt  and  pray  for  a  refuse- 
nik.  a  Soviet  Jew  who  has  been  re- 
fused permission  to  emigrate.  I  partici- 
pated in  todays  vigil  on  behalf  of  Na 
dezhda  Fradkova,  who  has  been  a  re- 
fusnik  since  1978  when  she  first  ap- 
plied to  emigrate  to  Israel  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Following  5  years  of  denial,  she  pro- 
tested by  beginning  a  hunger  strike  on 
March  1.  1983.  Soviet  Jews  throughout 
her  nation  and  the  world  learned  of 
her  brave  struggle  and  supported  her 
cause  by  circulating  petitions  urging 
the  Soviet  Government  to  allow  her  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  Her  hunger  strike 
continued  until  April  13.  1983,  when 
Soviet  police  broke  into  her  apartment 
and  took  her  away  to  a  hospital  where 
she  was  drugged  and  fed  intravenously 
to  end  her  hunger  strike. 

Following  her  release  from  the  hos- 
pital, the  Soviet  KGB  continued  to 
threaten  Nadezhda  and  her  friends. 
After  her  appeals  for  freedom  to 
Soviet  President  Andropov  were  ig- 
nored, she  began  another  hunger 
strike  on  December  24,  1983.  The 
KGB  again  took  her  away  to  force 
feed  her  and  end  the  hunger  strike. 
According  to  information  from  her 
friends,  she  was  taken  to  Leningrad 
Psychiatric  Hospital  No.  9  on  January 
7  of  this  year. 

Nadezhda  has  since  been  released 
from  the  hospital,  but  she  remains  no 
clo-ser  to  freedom  despite  her  coura- 
geous efforts,  the  work  of  her  friends, 
and  the  interest  of  people,  newspa- 
pers, and  governments  throughout  the 
world. 

Her  case  is  similar  to  the  millions  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  are  being  persecuted 
by  the  Soviet  Government.  It  is  their 
plight  and  continued  brave  struggles 
to  be  free  to  worship  as  they  choose 
that  we  pay  tribute  to  today  during 
the  prayer  vigil.  The  number  of  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  been  allowed  to  emi- 
grate in  recent  years  has  declined  dra- 
matically. Compared  to  1979,  when 
51,320  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  only  1,314  were 
given  permission  to  emigrate  last  year. 
Emigration  totals  for  January  through 


April  show  that  even  fewer  Soviet 
Jews  are  being  allowed  to  emigrate 
this  year. 

Requesting  permission  to  emigrate 
subjects  Soviet  Jews  to  many  forms  of 
harassment.  In  addition  to  repeated 
denials  for  freedom,  Soviet  Jews,  such 
as  Nadezhda,  are  punished  by  restric- 
tions on  Jewish  university  enrollment, 
the  lo.ss  of  their  jobs,  and  the  denial  of 
necessary  medical  treatment.  Jewish 
community  leaders  have  been  arrested 
by  Soviet  police  for  promoting  Jewish 
cultural  identity  through  unofficial 
Hebrew  classes,  seminars  on  science 
and  mathematics,  and  celebration  of 
Jewish  holy  days. 

In  Nadezhdas  case,  although  she 
has  a  degree  in  mathematical  linguis- 
tics, she  has  been  unable  to  find  a  job 
in  her  field.  To  survive,  she  has  had  to 
find  odd  jobs  such  as  babysitting  or 
cleaning  houses. 

The  Evening  Independent  newspa- 
per of  St.  Petersburg.  FL.  which  I  rep- 
resent, has  followed  and  publicized  Na- 
dezhdas  struggle  for  freedom.  The  In- 
dependent has  also  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  efforts  by  the  American 
people  to  communicate  with  Soviet 
Jews  who  continue  to  be  denied  per- 
mission to  emigrate  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. The  newspapers  project, 
called  The  Lifeline  Letters,"  has  re- 
ceived national  and  international  at- 
tention and  support.  Following  my  re- 
marks are  two  of  the  many  editorials, 
columns,  and  articles  the  newspaper 
has  devoted  to  this  project. 

Newspapers  have  followed  the  Inde- 
pendent s  lead  in  printing  lists  of 
names  of  Soviet  citizens  who  have 
been  persecuted  because  of  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  Readers  have  been  en- 
couraged to  write  these  people  to  ex- 
press support  and  hope  in  their  efforts 
to  gain  freedom. 

My  colleague  from  Florida,  Dante 
Fascell,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe,  has  supported  the 
Independent's  project  and  has  closely 
monitored  Nadezhda's  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prayer  vigil  today 
is  a  solemn  reminder  that  not  all 
people  of  the  world,  especially  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  free  to  worship  as 
we  are  in  the  United  States,  The  brave 
efforts  of  those  people  such  as  Na- 
dezhda and  the  Soviet  Jews  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  all  Americans  and  we 
must  keep  them  in  our  thoughts  and 
prayers. 

We  must  also  support  projects  such 
as  the  Independent's  "Lifeline  Let- 
ters" which  provides  support  to  the 
persecuted  Soviet  people  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  through  this  type  of 
work  that  Soviets  such  as  Nadezhda 
Fradkova  someday  will  realize  their 
dreams  of  being  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
a  place  where  freedom  of  worship  is  a 
sacred  liberty. 


tProm  the  Evening  Independent.  Nov.  28. 
I  1984] 

Your  Letters  Cam  Make  a  Difference 
issue:  the  lifeline  letters 
We  have  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who 
write  letters  to  persons  of  belief  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  today  we're  urging  you  to 
do  the  same. 

The  profound  simplicity  of  it  escapes  most 
of  us.  But  with  a  simple  letter,  you  can  save 
a  life. 

The  life  is  that  of  people  persecuted  for 
their  beliefs.  In  their  own  homelands,  they 
have  become  objects  of  harassment  and  de- 
rision, been  denied  housing,  education  and 
employment  opportunities,  just  because 
they  choose  to  believe  in  God  in  their  own 
way. 

The  letter  you  write  t>ecomes  a  lifeline  of 
hope.  The  police  state  scurries  at  the  light  it 
casts  into  the  lives  of  believers.  We  know 
from  personal  accounts  that  the  more  let- 
ters a  persecuted  person  is  sent,  the  less 
likelihood  there  is  of  a  sentence  to  a  Siberi- 
an labor  camp  or  some  other  persecution. 

The  source  of  this  labor  of  love  is  the  Na- 
tional Interreligious  Task  Force  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  a  coalition  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  and  the  National  Catholic  Con- 
ference for  Interracial  Justice.  Their  efforts 
are  not  unlike  those  of  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, writing  letters  to  help  preserve  the 
existence  Of  someone  oppressed  by  a  govern- 
ment—with one  crucial  difference:  None  of 
the  names  we  begin  publishing  today  are  po- 
litical prisoners  or  merely  prisoners  of  con- 
science. 

These  names  are  of  persons  arrested  for 
their   faith.   Some  of  the  official   charges 
against  them  include: 
"Possession  of  religious  literature." 
"Member  of  an  unregistered  church, " 
"ParasitiBm.  " 

"Unauthorized  business  venture,  produc- 
ing and  diBtributing  unofficial  religious  lit- 
erature." 

Harming  the  interests  of  the  republic 
abroad." 

Unworthy  of  the  high  calling  of  a  Soviet 
student." 

"Obstructing  state  supervision  of  church- 
es and  religious  societies." 
"Organiaing  children  in  church. " 
These  charges  seem  strange  to  us,  espe- 
cially at  the  American  season  of  holy  days. 
They  serve  to  challenge  us  to  vigilance  of 
our  own  religious  freedom,  which  was  at 
least  one  of  the  reasons  those  Mayflower 
passengers  came  to  these  shores. 

But,  in  many  nations,  the  religious  op- 
pressed are  caught  between  two  compelling 
forces— trapped  on  the  one  side  by  freedom- 
choking  systems,  yet  not  free  to  simply  bow 
the  knee  to  the  state  because  they're  also 
captive  to  their  God. 

The  contrast  in  lifestyles  cannot  be  put 
more  plainly  than  it  was  just  last  week  by 
Lyuba  Vashchenko,  one  of  the  "Siberian 
Seven "  finally  released  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  now  residing  in  Idaho:  "In 
Russia,  I  would  not  be  able  to  go  to  college 
because  I  atn  a  Christian,  Here,  I  was  grant- 
ed a  scholarship." 

But  The  Lifeline  Letters  project  is  not  in- 
tended to  compare  political  systems  nor 
engage  in  discussions  of  philosophy.  It  is  a 
person-to-person  plan  to  aid  the  religious 
oppressed. 

It  Is  sponsored  locally  by  the  Tampa  Bay 
Chapter  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  which  is  calling  upon 
all  persons  of  faith  to  get  involved.  Indeed, 
many  Pinellas  County  residents  already 
have  begun  writing  such  letters  after  read- 


ing or  hearing  the  remarks  of  William  Gral- 
nick  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 

Our  role  is  simply  to  make  it  easier  by 
using  our  free  press  to  publish  the  names 
and  addresses  of  persons  persecuted  for 
their  religious  convictions. 

The  names  we  have  been  provided  are  of 
-  persons  inside  the  Soviet  bloc  of  nations.  To 
be  sure,  the  lists  we  publish  are  not  the  only 
persons  being  crushed  by  the  state  for  their 
religious  beliefs.  But  they  are  the  ones 
whose  names  we  have  access  to  at  this  lime. 
We  see  no  reason  to  deny  a  lifeline  to  these 
persons  just  becau.se  we  don't  have  the 
names  of  all  the  world's  religious  persecut- 
ed. 

Ironically,  the  so-called  closed  society  that 
is  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialists  Republic 
does  accept  mail,  and  so  do  the  nations 
under  its  domination.  Indeed,  the  more  let- 
ters, the  less  likely  each  is  to  be  censored. 
according  to  U.S.  Rep.  C.  W.  Bill  Young,  R- 
Madeira  Beach,  a  member  of  the  Joint  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
whose  column  on  that  subject  will  be  pub- 
lished here  Tuesday.  Obviously,  even  police 
states  have  budget  limits. 

We  admit  it  does  give  us  some  delight  to 
picture  an  army  of  censors  in  Leningrad 
wading  through  mail  postmarked:  St.  Pe- 
tersburg! 

WORD  POWER 

Americans  always  have  known  words  are 
power  and  the  encouraging  words  of  a 
friend  beyond  purchase.  But  words  of  help 
from  one  whose  only  motive  is  simple  caring 
may  be  best  of  all. 

Words  can  make  a  difference.  If  we  didn't 
t>elieve  that,  we'd  be  in  the  wrong  business. 
So  today,  as  never  before,  were  inviting- 
no.  we're  urging— you  to  discover  that  your 
words  can  make  a  difference  in  your  world: 
Write  a  letter  to  someone  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

By  undertaking  this  task,  we  have  hope 
that  we  will  be  joined  by  individuals,  groups 
and  newspapers  in  other  communities.  It's  a 
simple  thing  a  free  people  and  a  free  press 
can  do  together. 

If  it  promotes  a  new  understanding  of  the 
familyhood  of  us  all.  that  will  be  nice.  If  it 
helps  save  one  life  or  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  just  one  soul,  it  will  be  worth  every 
effort,  at  least  worth  a  letter. 

tProm  the  Evening  Independent.  Mav  18, 
1984] 

Fradkova's  Ordeal  Calls  for  U.S.  Action 

Nadezhda  Fradkova  was  released  from  a 
Leningrad  psychiatric  hospital  March  17. 
Unfortunately,  she  still  isn't  free. 

Fradkova  wasn't  in  the  hospital  because 
she  is  mentally  ill;  she  was  there  because 
she  is  a  Jew  who  wants  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  and  live  in  peace. 

Officials  have  told  her  she  cannot  go,  but 
Fradkova  won't  give  up.  Three  times  she 
used  a  hunger  strike  to  dramatize  her  deter- 
mination to  depart  Russia  or  die  trying. 
Twice  she  was  dragged  from  her  apartment 
and  taken  to  a  hospital  where  she  was  force- 
fed.  Already  in  a  hospital  when  she  began 
the  third  fast,  she  was  drugged  and  force- 
fed. 

Her  first  hospitalization,  during  which 
hospital  officials  denied  any  knowledge  of 
her  and  a  KGB  agent  sat  at  her  beside, 
ended  after  protests  began  pouring  in  from 
the  United  States.  The  second  hospitaliza- 
tion, during  which  she  was  overpowered  by 
drugs  and  harassed  by  anti-Semitic  doctors 
who  supposedly  were  treating  her,  ended 
after  news  organizations— ranging  from  the 


Evening  Independent  to  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica—took up  her  cause  and  publized  her 
plight. 

We've  been  telling  you  about  Fradkova 
since  Nov.  28  when  the  Independents  Life- 
line Letters  project  began.  Her  case  may  be 
dramatic,  but  she  is  just  one  example  of  the 
thousands  of  people  in  Soviet  Bloc  countries 
who  are  persecuted  because  of  their  reli- 
gious beliefs. 
And  the  persecution  never  stops. 
Occasionally  Fradkova  is  able  to  talk  on 
the  telephone  with  a  friend  who  lives  in 
Massachusetts.  Her  tales  of  continuing  har- 
as,sment  lead  one  to  wonder  why  the  Soviet 
officials  just  don't  let  her  go. 

All  she  wants  is  to  be  free,  regardless  of 
her  religion.  In  this  country  we  enjoy  that 
privilege,  that  precious  birthright  called  lib- 
erty, every  day  but  frequently  take  it  for 
granted  and  forget  how  many  people  literal- 
ly are  dying  for  a  taste  of  freedom. 

Though  Fradkova  is  out  of  the  hospital, 
she  reports  she  still  is  surrounded  by  KGB 
agents.  In  April  when  she  met  her  father  in 
Moscow  to  obtain  a  document  needed  for 
her  emigration  request,  agents  picked  her 
up  and  took  her  to  the  train  station  where 
they  put  her  on  a  train  to  Leningrad. 

An  agent  stayed  with  her  throughout  the 
trip,  questioning  the  validity  of  her  internal 
passport.  Fradkova  said  she  finally  tore  up 
the  document  in  disgust,  leaving  her  with- 
out the  identification  papers  so  vital  for  life 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  she  did  not  get 
what  she  needed  from  her  father. 

She  was  followed  and  her  apartment  was 
watched  for  a  week  after  that  incident,  but 
Fradkova  then  reported  the  authorities  ap-% 
parently    forgot    about    her.    The    respite 
didn't  last  long. 

On  May  2  she  was  arrested  while  in  line  at 
a  fast-food  restaurant,  accused  of  arson  at 
the  train  station,  strip-searched,  questioned 
and  taken  to  a  psychiatric  hospital.  She  was 
held  for  three  nights,  brought  before  the 
hospital  commission  and  finally  released. 

"They  told  her  there  was  no  Jewish  prob- 
lem in  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  the 
normal'  reaction  is  to  adjust  to  life  rather 
than  cause  trouble  such  as  she  is  doing," 
says  a  report  on  Fradkova  by  the  Action  for 
Soviet  Jewry  Inc.  of  Waltham,  Mass.  "They 
told  her  that  she  is  abnormal'  because  she 
causes  trouble." 

At  last  report,  Fradkova  had  obtained  the 
paper  she  needed  from  her  father  but  had 
been  told  by  authorities  that  she  would 
have  to  begin  the  emigration  application 
process  all  over  again. 

Why,  when  she  has  had  an  ongoing  emi- 
gration application  for  six  years?  Why, 
when  authorities  consider  her  "abnormal?" 
Why,  when  her  religion  makes  her  an  object 
of  scorn?  Why,  when  she  cannot  find  work 
because  of  her  wish  to  leave  and  is  branded 
a  "parasite"  on  the  state? 
Why  won't  they  just  let  her  go? 
But  the  Soviet  system  doesn't  work  that 
way.  Fradkova's  only  hope  is  that  pressure 
from  the  outside  will  convince  the  authori- 
ties that  keeping  her  is  more  trouble  than  it 
is  worth. 

U.S.  Rep.  Dante  Fascell.  D-Miami,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Helsinki  Commission,  is 
one  of  our  country's  most  knowledgeable 
leaders  in  the  area  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions. 

We  urge  U.S.  Rep.  C.W.  Bill  Young,  R-Ma- 
deria  Beach,  to  take  Fradkova's  case  to  Pas- 
cell  and  seek  his  help  in  convincing  the 
Soviet  goverment  to  allow  her  to  emigrate. 
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She  has  suffered  enough  in  the  name  of 
freedom.* 

•  Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  occasion  of  this  Second  Memorial 
Congressional  Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil 
for  Soviet  Jewry,  we  really  need  to 
step  back  and  ask  ourselves  some  of 
the  most  basic  questions  about  what  it 
is  that  has  brought  so  many  of  us  to- 
gether aigain.  Why  does  a  government 
prevent  its  citizens  from  voluntarily 
leaving  its  borders?  Why  do  so  many 
residents  of  the  Soviet  Union  actively, 
and  sometimes  desperately,  seek  to 
leave  that  country? 

To  answer  these  questions,  one  only 
has  to  look  as  far  as  the  contrasting 
situation  in  our  own  country.  I  find  it 
ironic  that  this  week  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  considering  a  major 
piece  of  immigration  legislation  that 
focuses  on.  among  other  things,  estab 
lishing  a  ceiling  on  the  vast  numbers 
of  immigrants  allowed  to  come  to  the 
United  States  every  year.  These  are 
people  who  see  the  United  States  as  a 
great  country,  full  of  opportunity  and 
respect  for  the  basic  human  rights 
that  many  of  them  lack  in  their  coun- 
tries of  origin.  In  other  words,  we  are 
trying  to  decide  how  to  accommodate 
the  thousands  of  people  who  want  to 
share  in  the  many  t)enefits  America 
has  to  offer. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  faces  our  dilemma  but  in  re- 
verse. The  Soviets  set  ceilings  on  those 
who  want  to  leave.  Ceilings  are  not 
even  the  worst  product  of  Soviet  immi- 
gration policies.  Many  of  those  who 
prefer  to  leave  are  subsequently  incar- 
cerated under  the  pretext  of  hooligan- 
ism, slander,  or  treason.  What  are 
their  real  crimes?  Crimes  against  the 
state,  such  as  teaching  Hebrew,  desir- 
ing medical  attention  abroad,  and  talk 
ing  to  foreigners. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  as  many  as 
500.000  Soviet  Jews  have  indicated 
their  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union? 
If  anything  is  symptomatic  of  a  failure 
of  a  system  to  safeguard  the  rights 
and  guarantee  the  freedom  of  its 
people,  it  is  certainly  these  vast  num- 
bers of  faithful  who  want  nothing 
more  than  to  rejoin  families,  worship 
as  they  choose  and  otherwise  live 
under  a  system  which  respects  their 
humanity. 

The  Soviets  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  fact  that  Jewish  emigration 
has  dropiJed  from  51.320  in  1979  to 
1,315  in  1983  is  simply  a  reflection  of 
the  numbers  of  Jews  who  want  to 
leave.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  These  numbers  are  but 
some  of  the  signs  of  changing  Soviet 
attitudes.  Anti-Semitic  propaganda, 
active  discrimination  in  education,  cul- 
tural repression  and  harsh  prison  sen- 
tences for  refuseniks  are  some  addi- 
tional telltale  signs  that  those  drasti- 
cally reduced  emigration  figures  re- 
flect a  policy  of  strangulation. 


The  conclusion  that  we  can  draw 
from  the  mere  50  Jews  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  this  past 
March,  and  the  worsening  atmosphere 
of  anti-Semitism,  is  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  is  devoid  of  any  semblance 
of  compassion  or  humanity.  What  is 
observed  is  a  personality  that  is  cold, 
aloof,  and  insensitive  to  the  most  basic 
of  human  needs  and  aspirations.  Such 
a  personality  can  only  crumble  under 
the  weight  of  its  own  heartlessness. 
Perhaps  what  we  do  here  today  will 
help  toward  awakening  some  in  the 
Politburo  to  the  reality  that  a  system 
built  on  the  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
individuals  will  not  long  survive  in  a 
world  that  respects  and  enforces  the 
primacy  of  the  human  spirit.* 
•  Mr  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  join- 
ing my  colleagues  in  the  Second 
Annual  Congressional  Fast  and  Prayer 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  fast  and  prayer  vigil  mark  the 
14th  anniversary  of  the  notorious  Len- 
ingrad trials.  The  trials  resulted  in  the 
imprisonment  of  11  Soviet  dissidents, 
including  9  Jewish  refuseniks,  and  fo- 
cused international  attention  on 
Soviet  human  rights  violations. 

The  fast  and  prayer  vigil  demon- 
strate the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
the  release  of  Alexei  Murzhenko  and 
Yuri  Fiodorov,  the  two  remaining  pris- 
oners of  conscience  from  the  Lenin- 
grad trials.  I  am  also  participating  on 
behalf  of  Evgeny  Yakir,  a  Soviet  Jew. 
Soviet  Jews  in  general  and  Jewish 
refuseniks  in  particular  are  being  vic- 
timized by  the  current  deterioration  in 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  West,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Government  to  end 
this  injustice.  Millions  of  Soviet  Jews 
are  being  denied  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  Those  within  the  Soviet 
Union  who  choose  to  protest  the 
policy  are  often  imprisoned  or  exiled 
internally.  This  is  so,  even  though  the 
right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  from 
to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  based  on 
three  international  documents  the  So- 
viets have  committed  themselves:  the 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights,  the  International  Convention 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  and  the 
Helsinki  Agreement  of  1975. 

Since  1979.  when  51.320  Jews  were 
allowed  to  emigrate,  there  has  been  a 
98-percenl  decline  in  Jewish  emigra- 
tion. In  1983.  only  1.314  Soviet  Jews 
were  given  permission  to  emigrate. 
The  downward  trend  has  continued  in 
1984  under  the  reign  of  Secretary- 
General  Chernenko  with  monthly 
Jewish  emigration  totals  of  88  in  Janu- 
ary. 90  in  February.  51  in  March,  and 
74  in  April. 

As  a  participant  in  this  vigil.  I  urge 
the  Soviet  authorities  to  adopt  a  more 
flexible  policy  on  emigration  and  to 
abide  by  the  basic  international  stand- 
ard of  human  rights  spelled  out  in  the 


international  documents  to  which 
they  are  a  party.* 

•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  an  infamous  date  in  the  long 
history  of  the  struggle  of  Soviet  Jewry 
to  retain  their  identity  in  the  face  of 
persecution.  It  is  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Leningrad  trials,  during  which 
seven  Soviet  Jews  were  tried  and  con- 
victed for  various  crimes  against  the 
state.  The  word  crime,  however,  is  a 
misnomer,  for  their  actions  were 
simply  an  exercise  of  the  basic  human 
freedoms  that  we,  as  Americans  take 
for  granted.  For  Soviet  Jews,  however, 
these  charges  reflect  the  growing  anti- 
Semitic  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

The  conditions  under  which  the 
Soviet  Jews  must  exist  continue  to  de- 
teriorate. Emigration  is  at  a  record 
low,  only  5  percent  of  the  emigration 
rate  of  1979.  Serious  criminal  charges, 
as  well  as  daily  harassment  by  the 
KGB,  have  increased  dramatically 
against  Soviet  Jews.  An  illustration  of 
these  practices  can  be  readily  seen  in 
the  case  of  Felix  Kochubievsky,  my 
adopted  refusenik. 

An  educated  man  working  as  an  elec- 
trical engineer,  he  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1978  with 
his  wife.  Emigration  was  denied  be- 
cause he  had  handled  classified  mate- 
rial in  his  line  of  work.  Later,  in  1982. 
he  was  arrested  and  convicted  of  de- 
faming the  Soviet  state  by  promoting 
the  growth  of  the  U.S.S.R.-Israel 
Friendship  Society.  He  was  sentenced 
to  2*2  years  in  a  labor  camp.  He  has 
since  had  an  appeal  turned  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Moscow.  Still  in 
the  labor  camp,  his  health  is  failing 
rapidly,  and  he  receives  little  medical 
care. 

This  is  but  one  case  among  thou- 
sands. The  Soviet  leadership's  goal  is 
complete  annihilation  of  the  Jewish 
heritage  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Since  international  communi- 
cation is  almost  completely  cut  off  be- 
tween Soviet  citizens  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  Soviet  Jews  are  often 
unable  to  express  to  anyone  the  an- 
guish and  frustration  they  endure.  My 
colleagues  and  I  stand  here  today  to 
speak  for  them  through  this  special 
order.  We.  as  advocates  of  human 
rights,  must  be  the  voice  of  these  op- 
pressed people.  Our  hope  is  that, 
through  gestures  like  these  and  regu- 
lar correspondence  with  Soviet  Jews, 
we  may  be  able  to  force  the  Soviet 
Government  to  lift  the  yoke  of  perse- 
cution from  the  shoulders  of  its 
Jewish  citizens.* 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  we  focus  discussion  on  the 
Soviet  Union's  brutal  repression  and 
subjugation  of  its  citizens,  and  specifi- 
cally their  cruel  practices  and  policies 
toward  Soviet  Jewry.  We  have  seen 
two  new  leaders  assume  control  in  the 
Kremlin  in  the  last  3  years,  with  a 
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worsening  of  the  conditions  under 
which  this  group  must  live  following 
each  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  facts  are  facts.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  an  atheistic,  totalitar- 
ian society  that  regularly  discrimi- 
nates against  all  wishing  to  practice 
their  faith.  The  names  of  individuals 
denied  the  opportunity  to  travel 
abroad  and  reunite  with  their  families 
in  the  West  is  long  and,  unfortunately, 
growing.  Many  of  the  names  are  famil- 
iar—Samuel Klinger,  Vladimir  Khailo, 
Ida  Nudel.  Zachar  and  Tatyana  Zun- 
shine,  Rimma  Brawe.  Victor  Brai- 
lovsky— while  it  is  obvious  that  there 
are  numerous  new  additions  to  that 
list  in  recent  months. 

Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  live  in  a 
dark  world,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  no 
rights  and  no  personal  liberties.  They 
are  castigated,  exiled,  imprisoned,  or 
worse  for  simply  wishing  to  study  or 
practice  their  religion  or  return  to 
their  homeland  and  reunite  with  their 
families.  The  conditions  under  which 
this  group  must  live  are  unconscion- 
able to  most  Americans,  indeed  most 
civilized  individuals. 

There  are  serious  indications  that 
the  situation  has  worsened  recently  as 
well.  According  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Cduntry  Reports  on  Human 
Rights: 

Jewish  emigration  in  1983  was  51  percent 
below  1982  and  98  percent  the  peak  year  of 
1979  ...  In  April  the  "Anti-Zionist  Commit- 
tee of  SoTiet  Citizens"  was  established 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Col.  D.A.  Dra- 
quinskiy,  the  commander  of  a  military 
school  whose  students  include  PLO  officers. 
The  authorities  new  propaganda  line,  es- 
poused by  the  Committee,  asserts  that  the 
Jewish  population  "problem"  has  been 
solved  since  any  Jews  who  wanted  to  leave 
the  Soviet  0nion  have  already  done  so:  that 
unofficial  Hebrew  teaching  is  a  disloyal  act; 
and  that  so-called  international  Zionism 
makes  common  cause  with  the  world's  most 
reactionary  political  movements,  including 
fascism,  in  a  mortal  struggle  against  the 
Soviet  Union  .  .  . 

So  the  pattern  of  repression,  the 
pattern  of  discrimination,  the  pattern 
of  subjugation,  torture,  imprisonment, 
exile  and  murder  continues.  The  free 
world  and  freedom-loving  people  ev- 
erywhere cry  out  in  one  voice  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Soviets'  policy  toward  the 
Jews  in  that  country.  International  at- 
tention will  forever  be  focused  on  the 
issue,  and  rightly  so.  This  Congress, 
like  others  before  it,  will  continue  to 
pressure  the  brutal  rulers  of  that 
country  to  change  their  policies. 

While  our  ability  to  influence  events 
in  a  closed  society  like  the  Soviet 
Union  is  minimal,  we  must  continue, 
and  we  will  continue,  to  join  in  solidar- 
ity with  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.* 

•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  this  year's  Con- 
gressional Prayer  and  Past  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  Earlier  today.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Con- 
gressional Vigil  and  I  extend  my  sin- 


cerest  appreciation  to  all  my  col- 
leagues who  attended  this  event. 

I  would  also  like  to  welcome  Yosef 
Mendelevich  to  the  United  States,  and 
I  extend  my  admiration  to  Mr.  Mende- 
levich's for  his  courageous  fight  for 
freedom.  He  is  certainly  a  symbol  of 
moral  courage  to  all  people  who  be- 
lieve in  "liberty  and  justice,  for  all.  " 
Mr.  Mendelevich  has  shown  that  he 
will  not  forget  his  Jewish  heritage,  nor 
will  he  abandon  hope  for  freedom. 

As  President  Reagan  stated  during  a 
meeting  with  various  Jewish  leaders 
last  year,  "We  will  not,  as  Western  de- 
mocracies did  four  decades  ago.  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  distant  pleas  for  help." 
The  issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  of  high 
priority  to  this  Congress,  and  the  ad- 
ministration. We  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  our  concern  for  human 
rights  in  general,  and  Soviet  Jewry  in 
particular,  is  integral  to  our  national 
interest  and  remains  a  major  focus  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  constant  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Jews  permitted  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  fact  that 
levels  of  emigration  have  plummeted 
and  that  the  instances  of  harassment 
and  denial  of  exit  visas  have  increased 
clearly  signify  the  intensification  of 
Soviet  repression  and  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews.  Jews  are  still 
denied  opportunities  to  gain  higher 
education.  They  are  prevented  from 
securing  good  jobs,  and  they  are 
thwarted  from  studying  their  own  cul- 
ture and  the  Hebrew  language.  Clear- 
ly. anti-Semitism  is  rampant  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  inhumane  actions  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities violate  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  Helsinki  accords  as 
well  as  other  relevant  international 
agreements  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  signatory. 

The  issues  of  emigration  and  human 
rights  should  remain  high  on  the 
agenda  in  all  relevant  forums,  includ- 
ing the  conference  of  security  and  co- 
operation in  Europe's  follow-up  meet- 
ing and  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights.  The  rapidly 
deteriorating  situation,  however,  indi- 
cates that  new  avenues  must  be  ex- 
plored to  ameliorate  the  plight  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  encour- 
age further  participation  of  our  West- 
ern allies  and  neutral  and  nonaligned 
nations  in  this  effort. 

America  has  long  been  a  symbol  of 
freedom  for  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  world.  It  is  important  that  we  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  this  basic 
principle  at  this  critical  time  for 
Soviet  Jews.  With  the  recent  change 
in  power  in  the  Soviet  Union,  now 
would  be  a  timely  opportunity  to 
renew  our  efforts.  By  expressing  our 
concern  today  at  the  congressional 
vigil,  I  think  our  efforts  have  been 
strengthened  and  the  fight  for  Soviet 
Jews  can  march  on.* 


•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  June 
14,  marks  the  Second  Annual  Congres- 
sional Prayer  Fast  and  Vigil  on  Behalf 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  Over  200  Members  of 
Congress  participated  in  a  voluntary 
fast  from  sunrise  to  sunset  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  Soviet  Union's  official 
policies  of  violating  the  human  rights 
of  its  Soviet  Jewish  citizens,  denying 
them  the  basic  freedom  of  practicing 
the  religion  of  their  choice  in  the  land 
of  their  choice. 

Lynn  Singer,  president  of  the  Union 
of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews,  and 
Carole  Abramson.  president  of  the 
Long  Island  Committee  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  are  to  be  commmended  for 
their  part  in  helping  make  the  Con- 
gressional Prayer  Fast  and  Vigil  a  suc- 
cess. 

My  own  participation  in  this  mean- 
ingful protest  has  a  special  signifi- 
cance. I  am  fasting  and  joining  in  the 
prayer  vigil  in  the  name  of  Ida  Nudel. 
the  prisoner  of  conscience  of  my 
Fourth  Congressional  District  on  Long 
Island.  For  12  long  years,  Ida  Nudel 
has  sought  to  secure  a  visa  to  join  her 
sister  in  Israel.  She  is  courageously 
persistent  in  her  objectives  to  Soviet 
persecution  and  steadfast  in  her  ef- 
forts supporting  fellow  Soviet  prison- 
ers of  conscience  and  refuseniks.  How- 
ever, her  efforts  to  win  freedom  have 
brought  only  harsher  persecution.  Ida 
Nudel  was  sentenced  to  4  years  in  exile 
in  the  harsh  wastelands  of  Siberia. 
Her  crime  w'as  displaying  a  banner 
from  iier  Moscow  apartment  balcony 
saying.  "KGB  Give  Me  My  Visa." 

After  her  release,  Ida  finally  settled 
in  the  small  town  of  Bendery.  Howev- 
er, the  Soviet  officialdom  has  prevent- 
ed her  from  receiving  her  mail,  and 
has  questioned  and  threatened  her  re- 
peatedly. Suffering  from  a  chronic 
heart  condition,  Ida  has  been  warned 
not  to  leave  Bendery  for  the  medical 
treatment  she  so  desperately  needs  or 
she  would  be  jailed.  The  Soviet  KGB 
secret  police  have  her  activities  under 
constant  surveillance  and  use  high- 
pressure  tactics  designed  to  prevent 
her  from  observing  religious  holidays 
and  from  associating  with  other 
Jewish  refuseniks. 

On  Ida's  behalf,  I  continue  to  write 
weekly  letters  to  Soviet  President 
Chernenko  demanding  her  release  and 
earlier  this  year  organized  a  congres- 
sional protest  to  the  Soviets  in  which 
more  than  90  of  my  colleagues  joined. 
I  will  continue  these  efforts  until  Ida 
Nudel  is  permitted  to  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

We  join  together  today  for  the  sake 
of  Ida  Nudel  and  all  the  other  brave 
men  and  women  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  have  long  suffered  under  the 
Kremlin's  officially  sanctioned  policies 
of  abuse,  harassment,  and  persecution 
of  the  crudest  sort.  We  in  the  West 
who  are  blessed  with  freedom  and  who 
enjoy   legal   protection   of   our   basic 
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human  rights  must  never  forget  those 
who  are  denied  the  same  rights  and 
freedoms.  We  must  help  in  their  strug- 
gle for  freedom. 

We  pray  that  our  vigil  will  increase 
awareness  to  their  plight  and  marshall 
increasingly  vigorous  support  for 
Soviet  Jewry.* 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day.  as  we  commemorate  the  14th  an- 
niversary of  the  arrests  of  the  Lenin- 
grad Eleven  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. I  would  like  to  join  my  col 
leagues  in  reflecting  upon  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  It  is  only  with  the 
constant  reminder  of  cases  such  as  the 
Leningrad  trials  that  we  can  have  any 
hope  of  pressuring  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  improve  human  rights  condi- 
tions. 

The  plight  of  the  Leningrad  Eleven, 
a  group  of  nine  Soviet  Jews  and  two 
non-Jews,  is  symbolic  of  the  fate  of 
many  Soviet  people  that  find  them- 
selves so  disillusioned  and  frustrated 
with  the  repression  of  the  Soviet 
regime  that  they  can  no  longer  bear  to 
live  there.  For  this  reason,  they  risk 
their  well-being  and  their  livelihoods 
in  publicly  declaring  their  desire  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
lands  free  of  persecution  and  repres- 
sion. They  seek  basic  human  rights— 
the  freedom  to  practice  their  religious 
and  cultural  traditions,  to  speak  their 
conscience,  and  to  exercise  the  funda 
mental  human  rights  accorded  to 
every  individual.  Their  wish  to  flee  the 
Soviet  Union  for  countries  that  are 
free  of  this  sort  of  repression  is  so  fcr 
vant  that  they  have  the  courage  to 
face  the  ostracism  that  inevitably  fol 
lows  once  an  individual  declares  his 
frustration  with  the  Soviet  regime  and 
requests  permission  to  leave. 

Fourteen  years  ago.  11  such  individ- 
uals whose  lives  had  become  so  intoler 
able  they  could  no  longer  bear  to  live 
under  such  conditions,  made  plans  to 
commandeer  a  small  plane.  They  were 
arrested  by  the  KGB  before  they 
could  carry  out  this  desperate  plan 
and  they  were  tried  and  sentenced. 
Nine  were  sentenced  to  prison  terms 
which  they  subsequently  served.  Two, 
however,  whose  only  actual  crime  was 
to  plan  this  action,  were  sentenced  to 
death.  Because  of  the  large  volume  of 
public  and  international  protest  at  the 
unjust  sentence,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment "relented"  and  sentenced  the  2 
to  15  years  of  special  regime"  — the 
harshest  punishment.  All  but  2  of  the 
11  prisoners  have  been  released  due  to 
international  pressure.  Oneof  the  two 
remaining  prisoners  is  scheduled  to  be 
released  tomorrow. 

Despite  their  release.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  battle  for  human  rights  for  Soviet 
Jewry  has  not  been  won.  To  the  con- 
trary, we  have  a  long  road  ahead  of  us 
as  we  continue  to  struggle  for  the  fun- 
damental rights  that  the  Soviet  Jews 
have  long  been  denied.  Today,  a  large 
number  of  my  colleagues  will  be  par- 


ticipating in  the  Congressional  Prayer 
and  Fast  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  them  in  bring- 
ing attention  to  the  plight  of  nearly 
500.000  Soviet  Jews  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  only  to  be  flatly  denied.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  never  allow  the 
memory  of  the  Leningrad  trials  to 
fade  nor  the  courage  of  the  Leningrad 
Eleven  to  be  forgotten.* 
•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  this  special  order  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  and  in  particular 
to  publicly  call  attention  to  the  plight 
of  Ilya  Katz  and  his  family. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege,  yet  a  respon- 
sibility, to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Katz 
family,  knowing  that  they  cannot 
speak  for  themselves. 

Refuseniks  since  1979.  the  Katz 
family  was  denied  permi.ssion  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  on  grounds  of  insuffi- 
cient kinship.  Like  so  many  refuseniks, 
since  permission  to  emigrate  was 
denied.  Ilya  Katz.  his  wife,  and  their 
two  daughters  have  been  unable  to 
secure  employment  in  their  fields  of 
training  and  thus  have  been  deprived 
of  sufficient  means  to  support  them- 
selves. 

While  the  pre.sent  situation  for  the 
Katz  family  and  other  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  bleak,  our  continued 
outcry  will  help  to  demonstrate  to 
Soviet  leaders  that  we  will  not  let 
their  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  to  si- 
lently continue,  unprotested. 

I  would  like  to  applaud  my  col- 
leagues who  have  joined  me  today  in 
this  effort.  I  do  not  believe  our  efforts 
go  unnoticed  by  Soviet  leaders.  Our 
united  voices  can  keep  this  i.ssue 
before  the  world  and  the  plights  of 
those  like  the  Katz  family  before  the 
eyes  of  those  who  choo.se  to  ignore 
their  cries  for  freedom. • 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  this  special  order  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Congressman  Kemp 
for  his  effort  in  bringing  this  order  to 
the  floor. 

The  injustices  that  are  occurring 
today  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  increas- 
ing in  scope  and  intensity.  Not  since 
the  days  of  Stalin  has  the  human 
rights  situation  in  that  country  been 
so  serious.  As  I  speak,  one  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  most  distinguished  sci- 
entists. Andrei  Sakharov,  is  being  held 
in  an  unknown  place  and  under  un- 
known conditions  simply  because  he 
dared  to  fight  for  one  of  the  most 
basic  human  rights  of  all— competent 
medical  care  for  his  wife,  Yelena 
Bonnei. 

Minorities,  and  especially  Jews,  have 
been  the  subject  of  discrimination 
throughout  Russian  history.  However, 
this  discrimination  has  become  worse 
since  the  Communists  came  to  power. 
Today.  Jewish  emigration  has  been 
virtually  halted.  In  1984  only  303  Jews 


were  allowed  to  emigrate  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  those  that  remain  are 
subjected  to  ever  inceasing  repression. 
For  example,  receiving  material  from 
a  foreign  source  is  treated  as  "anti- 
Soviet  agitation"  and  can  result  in  the 
persons  being  sentenced  to  10  years  or 
more  in  a  labor  camp. 

For  those  Jews  still  in  the  U.S.S.R.. 
communications  with  their  friends  and 
relatives  has  become  more  important 
as  the  repression  has  increased.  Yet. 
the  Soviets  are  increasing  their  harass- 
ment of  the  international  mail 
system— the  most  important  link  that 
dissident  groups  have  with  the  outside 
world.    The   Soviets    are    consistently 

unable"  to  deliver  mail  to  certain 
groups  and  as  of  August  1.  1984,  will 
refuse  to  accept  parcels  on  which  duty 
has  been  prepaid.  As  I  said  in  a  state- 
ment submitted  to  the  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations 
held  on  June  11.  1984.  in  New  York  on 
this  matter,  the  Soviets  are  violating 
the  international  postal  regulations 
and  the  Helsinki  accords  in  their  re- 
fusal to  deliver  the  mail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  we  do  as 
Members  of  Congress  and  as  human 
rights  advocates  to  help  those  Jews 
still  trapped  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
First.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
speak  out.  We  must  let  Soviet  Jews 
know  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 
Second,  we  can  all  write  to  the  Soviet 
authorities  expressing  our  concern  and 
outrage  about  specific  cases  of  abuse. 
Third,  as  the  "adoptee"  of  two  politi- 
cal prisoners.  Seymon  Gluzman  and 
Ida    Nudel.    I    urge    all    Members    to 

adopt"  an  individual  prisoner  and 
fight  for  his  or  her  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  beneficiaries  of  a 
free  .society  we  all  have  the  duty  to 
fight  a  system  that  denies  medical 
care  to  its  citizens  simply  because  they 
dare  to  speak  their  minds  and  treats 
individuals  as  mere  pawns  to  be  used 
at  will  by  the  authorities.  • 


CAMSCAM  III 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15 
and  June  7  I  took  two  special  orders 
on  the  Speaker's  new  TV  panning 
policy  of  the  House  Chamber  during 
special  orders  which  was  instituted 
without  notice  or  consultation  with 
the  minority  on  May  10.  In  the  first 
special  order  I  trace  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  House  broadcast 
system  with  emphasis  on  who  should 
control  the  cameras  and  what  they 
should  show.  The  House  ultimately 
voted  to  support  the  Speaker's  desire 
for  a  House  owned  and  operated 
broadcast  system  over  a  network  pool 
operated  system,  mainly  due  to  con- 
cerns that  the  broadcasters  would  dis- 
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tort  our  proceedings  by  panning  the 
empty  seats  or  showing  reaction  shots 
rather  than  focusing  on  the  Member 
speaking  at  all  times.  Opponents  of  a 
House  owned  and  operated  system 
feared  it  would  be  viewed  as  subject  to 
political  manipulation  and  censorship. 
As  one  of  our  colleagues  succinctly  put 
it  at  the  time:  "Those  who  make  the 
news  should  not  manage  the  news,"  or 
man  the  TV  cameras,  for  that  matter. 

In  my  second  special  order  I  dis- 
cussed my  attempts  to  have  this  issue 
aired  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  House 
broadcast  rule,  and  the  rejection  by 
our  committee  chairman  and  subcom- 
mittee chairman  of  this  request  on 
grounds  that  this  was  being  looked  at 
by  the  Democratic  Caucus  Committee 
on  Organization,  Study  and  Review, 
and  the  Speaker's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Broadcasting. 

The  problem  with  the  former  review 
is  that  any  recommendations  are  more 
likely  to  be  presented  to  the  caucus  in 
January  as  part  of  the  recommended 
House  rules  for  the  98th  Congress,  and 
thus  would  not  have  the  benefit  of 
hearings,  deliberation  or  amendment 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  nor  of  any 
minority  participation.  The  problem 
with  the  latter  review  is  that  the 
Speaker's  Advisory  Committee  has 
been  defunct  since  the  96th  Congress. 
The  committee  was  appointed  in  the 
95th  Congress  and  consisted  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rose],  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks],  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long],  and  one  Republican, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Stockman].  However,  the  advisory 
committee  was  not  reappointed  in  the 
97th  or  98th  Congress,  even  though 
the  Republican  leader  submitted  a 
nominee  to  replace  Mr.  Stockman  at 
the  beginning  of  the  97th  Congress.  I 
am  attaching  to  this  special  order  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  to  docu- 
ment this  point. 

Nevertheless,  the  Speaker  and  the 
two  Rules  Committee  members.  Chair- 
man PtpPER  and  Chairman  Long,  with 
whom  I  corresponded,  have  all  re- 
ferred to  this  advisory  committee  as  if 
it  has  been  in  existence  all  along.  The 
fact  is,  only  Mr.  Rose  has  continued  to 
operate  on  an  advisory  basis  to  the 
Speaker  on  the  operation  of  the 
broadcast  system. 

In  this  special  order  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  evolutionary  development 
of  the  broadcast  advisory  committee 
concept.  In  the  94th  Congress,  the 
Rules  Committee's  Ad  Hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Broadcasting  reported 
House  Resolution  875.  recommending 
that  broadcasting  of  House  proceed- 
ings be  provided  by  a  network  pool, 
gavel  to  gavel.  In  its  initial  report,  the 
subcommittee  also  recommended  the 
appointment  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  of  a  broadcast  advi- 
sory board  to  assist  the  committee  in 


its  responsibilities  to  supervise,  review. 
study,  and  coordinate,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  broadcast  coverage  of  our 
proceedings.  The  Board  would  be  com- 
prised of  Rules  Committee  members, 
and  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
would  serve  as  ex  officio,  nonvoting 
members. 

Prior  to  going  to  the  full  Rules  Com- 
mittee with  its  resolution,  the  subcom- 
mittee was  prevailed  upon  by  then  Ma- 
jority Leader  O'Neill,  acting  as  an 
agent  of  Speaker  Albert,  to  make  fur- 
ther changes  in  the  resolution,  one  of 
which  dealt  with  the  Broadcast  Advi- 
sory Board.  Under  that  change,  the 
Board  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  and  placed  under  him  to 
assist  him  with  his  broadcast  responsi- 
bilities. However,  the  Board  would  be 
completely  bipartisan,  consisting  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  and 
four  Members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  two  from  the  majority  party 
and  two  from  the  minority  party.  Ac- 
cording to  the  subcommittee's  supple- 
mental report  on  House  Resolution 
875: 

The  bipartisan  composition  of  the  Board 
is  intended  to  reflect  the  institutional 
rather  than  political  interests  in  permitting 
broadca.st  coverage  of  House  floor  proceed- 
ings. 

The  report  went  on: 

Moreover,  the  bipartisan  makeup  of  the 
Board  should  help  to  allay  any  public  suspi- 
cion of  manipulation  or  control  over  the 
broadcast  operation  for  political  or  parti-san 
purposes.  Finally,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  Board  will  only  be  acting  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  Speaker,  and  that  ul- 
timately the  final  decision-making  powers 
rest  solely  with  the  Speaker. 

Despite  various  changes  made  in  the 
resolution  at  the  further  request  of 
the  majority  leader,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee recommitted  the  resolution  to 
subcommittee  on  March  24,  1976,  for 
further  study,  on  a  9-to-6  rollcall  vote. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Broadcasting  subsequently  drafted  a 
new  resolution.  House  Resolution 
1502,  which  included  a  sense  of  the 
House  provision  that  coverage  be  pro- 
vided by  a  network  pool.  The  subcom- 
mittee print  on  the  resolution  dis- 
cussed the  other  options  for  coverage 
as  well.  The  resolution  left  intact  the 
language  establishing  the  bipartisan 
Broadcast  Advisory  Board  under  the 
Speaker.  No  further  action  was  taken 
on  the  resolution  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  the  94th  Congress. 

In  the  95th  Congress,  the  Speaker 
instituted  a  90-day,  closed-circuit  test 
of  live  television  coverage  of  House 
proceedings  on  March  15,  1977.  The 
test  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Congressional  Oper- 
ations. On  that  same  day  the  House 
voted  398-10  for  a  question  of  privilege 
resolution  offered  by  Representative 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  requiring  the 
Rules  Committee  to  evaluate  the  test 
and  report  to  the  House  its  findings 
and  recommendations.  The  select  com- 


mittee completed  its  test  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1977,  and  on  September  27 
issued  its  report,  "Televising  the 
House,"  in  which  it  recommended  that 
closed-circuit  coverage  continue 
through  the  95th  Congress,  and  that 
the  Architect  proceed  to  purchase 
equipment  for  a  permanent  system 
with  a  view  to  going  public  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  96th  Congress.  The 
select  committee  did  not  specifically 
recommend  the  creation  of  a  broad- 
cast advisory  group  to  assist  the 
Speaker,  but  said  the  Speaker  should 
be  permitted  to  "delegate  any  or  all  or 
any  part  of  the  operating  responsibil- 
ity to  such  officer,  committee  or  other 
entity  of  the  Congress  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. " 

On  October  6,  1977.  Representatives 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Sisk,  and  Brooks, 
introduced  House  Resolution  821  to 
amend  House  rules  to  authorize  the 
Speaker  to  devise  and  implement  a 
broadcast  system  for  the  coverage  of 
the  legislative  proceedings  of  the 
House  and  to  delegate  any  of  his  re- 
sponsibility for  the  implementation  of 
the  system  "to  such  legislative  entity 
as  he  deems  appropriate. "  The  Rules 
Committee  held  2  days  of  hearing  on 
the  resolution  in  October,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 25  reported  my  substitute  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  866)  which  did  not 
amend  House  rules,  but  authorized  the 
Speaker  to  continue  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system,  required  the 
Rules  Committee  to  study  and  report 
by  February  15.  1978.  on  alternative 
systems  for  providing  broadcast  cover- 
age, and,  after  the  receipt  of  that 
report,  authorized  the  Speaker  to 
make  such  coverage  available  to  the 
public.  The  resolution  further  author- 
ized the  Speaker  to  delegate  any  of  his 
responsibilities  to  "such  legislative 
entity  as  he  deems  appropriate."  That 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House. 
342-44  on  October  27.  1977. 

The  February  15,  1978,  Rules  Com- 
mittee report  recommended  that  the 
House  operate  its  own  broadcast 
system,  and  that  the  Speaker  delegate 
to  an  existing  or  new  committee  the 
responsibility  for  "implementing  and 
coordinating  the  actions  •  •  •  for  man- 
agement, oversight,  and  improvement 
of  all  activities  and  policies  connected 
with  audio  and  visual  coverage  and 
broadcasting  of  House  floor  proceed- 
ings." 

The  report  went  on  to  note  that 
while  House  Resolution  866  gave  the 
Speaker  full  and  complete  authority 
over  all  decisions  concerning  the 
broadcast  coverage,  "Given  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  *  •  *  it  is  clear  that 
the  Speaker  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  staff  to  manage  it  out  of  his  own 
office."  The  report  listed  the  various 
responsibilities  which  should  be  per- 
formed by  such  an  entity,  including 
general  oversight  and  coordination  of 
the  broadcast  system:  periodic  review 
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of  broadcast  policies,  quality,  prob- 
lems, and  costs;  adjudication  of  any 
complaints  raised  by  Members,  broad- 
casters or  the  public  concerning  any 
aspect  of  the  broadcast  coverage,  pro- 
viding full  public  disclosure  of  all 
broadcast  coverage  operations;  and  de- 
velopment and  promulgation,  with  the 
Speaker's  approval,  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations concerning  all  matters  within 
its  jurisdiction. 

If  the  Speaker  should  decide  on  cre- 
ating a  new  committee  for  these  pur- 
poses, the  report  went  on,  it  should 
only  be  in  existence  for  2  or  3  years, 
after  which  time  its  functions  should 
be  transferred  to  a  permanent  commit- 
tee or  entity  of  the  House.  And.  quot- 
ing from  the  report: 

Concerning  the  relationships  between  thf 
Speaker  and  the  committee,  we  recommend 
that  he  delegate  all  administrative,  ovf-r- 
sight.  and  managerial  responsibility  to  the 
panel,  subject  to  his  affirmative  approval  on 
major  decisions  and  his  negative  veto  on  all 
others. 

The  Speaker  did  create  his  Advisory 
Committee  on  Broadcasting  in  1978. 
consisting  of  three  Democrats  and  one 
Republican— a  far  cry  from  an  earlier 
Rules  Committees  subcommittee  rec- 
ommendation that  it  be  bipartisan. 
The  advisory  committee  apparently  fo- 
cused during  the  remainder  of  the 
95th  Congress  and  96th  Congress  on 
decisions  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  House  broadcast 
system  using  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment and  color  TV  cameras.  The 
House  had  voted  on  June  14.  1978. 
133-249.  against  an  amendment  to  the 
legislative  appropriations  bill  offered 
by  Representative  Anderson  to  prohib- 
it the  use  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
a  House  broadcast  system;  it  subse 
quently  voted  235-150  for  an  amend- 
ment by  Representative  Benjamin  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  a  broad- 
cast system  operated  by  anyone  other 
than  House  employees— thus  finalizing 
the  debate  over  who  should  control 
the  cameras. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  of  this  spe- 
cial order  history  on  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  Speaker's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Broadcasting  is  to  em- 
phasize that  there  was  strong  senti- 
ment on  the  Rules  Committee  in  both 
the  95th  and  96th  Congresses  for  a 
permanent,  bipartisan  advisory  body 
on  broadcasting  to  assist  the  Speaker. 
It  was  not  considered  either  politically 
or  practically  appropriate  that  the 
broadcast  operation  be  run  out  of  the 
Speaker's  office.  The  Speaker  would 
still  retain  ultimate  control  over  the 
system,  but  would  rely  heavily  on  his 
advisory  group  to  oversee  the  oper- 
ation of  the  system,  handle  com- 
plaints, and  establish  rules  and  proce 
dures  for  the  system's  management. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  even  the 
3  to  1,  Democrat  to  Republican  group 
has  not  been  in  existence  for  the  last 
two  Congresses  to  assist  the  Speaker- 


only  its  former  chairman.  Representa- 
tive Rose,  has  remained  on  the  job  as 
an  adviser  to  the  Speaker  on  the 
broadcast  system.  When  the  Speaker 
instituted  his  new  TV  panning  policy 
of  the  Chamber  during  special  orders 
on  May  10.  he  did  not  consult  with  the 
nonexistent  bipartisan  advisory  com- 
mittee. He  did  not  even  ask  the  advice 
of  its  one  remaining  adviser.  As  the 
Speaker  informed  the  House  during 
his  1-minute  speech  on  May  14.  and  I 
quote: 

Three  o'clock  on  that  afternoon,  I  notified 
Charlie  Rose;  nothing  in  the  rules  says  that 
I  have  to  notify  you.  Courtesy  probably  said 
that  I  should  have  *  *  * 

The  Speaker  went  on  to  indicate 
that  he  had  no  idea  who  was  up  first 
for  special  order  that  day,  but  he  in- 
structed Representative  Rose  that, 
■Starting  today,  we  are  going  to  show 
•  •  *  the  full,  wide  screen"  during  spe- 
cial orders. 

The  Speaker  also  informed  the 
House  that  he  had  already  talked 
with  my  members  and  I  had  planned 
on  my  side  to  have  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee to  look  into  what  has  been  going 
on  and  to  look  into  changing  the 
rules  "  When  the  Republican  leader 
then  asked  whether  the  minority 
would  be  represented  on  that  group, 
the  Speaker  replied:  'Well,  we  are  the 
majority;  it  is  our  responsibility  to  see 
that  this  House  is  run  in  a  fair  and 
adequate  manner  and  that  is  what  we 
try  to  do  •  *  *  I  am  sure  if  you  want  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  your  members 
to  look  into  it  *  *  '.  " 

On  the  following  day.  the  Speaker 
wrote  a  more  conciliatory  letter  to  the 
Republican  leader  in  which  he  said,  I 
will  be  happy  to  consult  with  you  in 
the  future."  He  made  reference  to  the 
Democratic  Caucus  Committee  which 
was  "reviewing  our  rules  regarding  the 
televising  of  floor  proceedings.  "  And 
his  letter  went  on: 

Normally.  1  rely  on  the  Speakers  Advisory 
Committee  on  Broadcasting  to  provide  me 
with  recommendations  regarding  the  Hou.se 
broadcasting  This  Is  a  bipartisan  commit- 
tee. However,  the  Republican  seal  has  been 
vacant  since  David  Stockman  resigned  from 
Congress.  You  may  want  to  fill  that  vacancy 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  correspondence 
attached  to  this  special  order  will 
show,  the  Speaker  refused  to  appoint 
the  Republican  nominee  submitted  by 
our  leader  to  replace  Mr.  Stockman  at 
the  beginning  of  the  97th  Congress,  so 
such  bipartisan  consultation  and 
advice  could  not  have  been  available  to 
the  Speaker,  even  if  he  had  asked  for 
it  from  his  defunct  advisory  commit- 
tee. 

On  May  16.  Representative  Michel 
responded  to  the  Speaker's  letter  of 
the  previous  day  in  part  as  follows: 

I  would  also  like  to  express  our  desire  to 
have  representation  on  any  House  body  that 
will  be  charged  with  considering  or  actually 
making  further  changes  in  the  broadcast 
system.  The  other  day  on  the  Floor,  you 


seemed  to  be  saying  that  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee made  up  exclusively  of  Democratic 
members  would  be  formed  to  look  into 
broadcast  coverage  issues.  Minority  mem- 
bers should  be  equally  represented  in  any 
such  deliberation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  think  the  history  of 
the  House  broadcast  rule  clearly 
shows  that  such  bipartisan  participa- 
tion in  the  operation  of  the  broadcast 
system  was  intended  from  the  outset. 
The  lack  of  such  minority  party  par- 
ticipation due  to  the  termination  of 
the  bipartisan  advisory  committee  is 
what  led  to  the  outbreak  of  partisan 
furor  when  the  Speaker  made  his  uni- 
lateral decision  to  pan  the  Chamber 
only  during  special  orders.  I  hope  we 
will  get  back  to  basics  and  the  original 
intent  of  the  Rules  Committee  in  re- 
storing bipartisan  cooperation  in  the 
operation  of  this  system.  I  continue  to 
believe  that  the  Rules  Committee  has 
a  legitimate  role  to  play  in  this  resto- 
ration process  as  well. 

At   this   point   in   the   Record.   Mr. 
Speaker.   I   include   the   exchange   of 
correspondence  on  the  Speaker's  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Broadcasting: 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  May  18.  1984. 
Hon.  Trent  L.ott. 

House  of  Representatives.   Raybum   House 
Of.fice  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Trent:  Per  our  conversation  regard- 
ing the  appointment  to  the  Speakers  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Broadcasting.  I  am  at- 
taching my  March  5.  1981  correspondence 
to  Mr  Michel  requesting  that  Bill  Thomas 
be  appointed  to  this  Advisory  Committee. 
Also  attached  are  Mr.  Michel's  letters  to  Mr. 
Thomas  and  the  Speaker. 

I  assumed  that  this  appointment  had  been 
made  until  my  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee staff  received  an  inquiry  about  six 
months  later.  My  staff  director  called  the 
Speakers  Office  to  see  if  Mr.  Thomas  had 
been  appointed  and  was  informed  that  the 
Speaker  had  not  made  any  appointments  to 
the  Advisory  Committee.  No  one  ap- 
proached me  in  1983  about  an  appointment 
to  this  board. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful.  Please 
let  me  know  should  you  require  additional 
details. 

Best  regards, 

Bill  Prenzel. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Washington.  DC.  March  5,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  H  Michel, 
77ic  Capitol 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bob;  Per  our  recent  conversation  re- 
garding the  appointment  to  the  Speakers 
Advisory  Committee  on  Broadcasting,  I 
have  talked  with  Bill  Thomas  about  serving 
on  this  advisory  tKiard  and  he  is  willing  to 
do  so. 

■your  approval  of  Congressman  William 
M.  Thomas  to  this  Advisory  Committee  will 
be  appreciated. 

Best  regards. 

Bill  Prenzel, 
Ranking  Minority  Member, 
Committee  on  House  Administratioru 
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March  12. 1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Capitol.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  Rep.  Wil- 
liam Thomas  has  been  suggested  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Speaker's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Broadcasting,  and  I  Just  wanted 
to  let  you  know  1  have  no  objection  to  his 
selection. 

Sincerely, 

I  Robert  H.  Michel. 

Republican  Leader. 

March  12. 1981. 
Hon.  Willam  M.  Thomas. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  You  recently  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  our  good  friend  Bill  Prenzel  at>out 
the  piossibility  of  your  serving  on  the  Speak- 
er's Advisory  Committee  on  Broadcasting, 
and  he  has  advised  me  of  your  willingness  to 
serve  in  this  capacity. 

1  have  notified  the  Speaker  of  my  approv- 
al of  this  decision  and  hope  you  will  find 
your  service  on  this  Committee  worthwhile. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  H.  Michel, 

Republican  Leader.^ 


BALTIC  STATES  FREEDOM  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annonzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  June 
14  marks  yet  another  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  the  Baltic 
States.  Porty-four  years  have  passed 
since  194t)  when  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  were  overrun  by  the  Commu- 
nists and.  subsequently,  forcibly  an- 
nexed into  the  Soviet  Union. 

June  14.  1940  was  just  the  sad  begin- 
ning of  years  of  systematic  terror  and 
massive  deportation  by  the  Commu- 
nists. First,  the  intellectuals  and  politi- 
cally active  citizens  were  executed,  and 
then,  the  peasants  and  others  who  de- 
sired only  to  live  in  peace.  Tragically, 
thousands  of  people  in  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  were  uprooted 
from  their  native  lands  and  driven  sav- 
agely to  Siberian  labor  camps  where 
many  more  perished  of  starvation,  dis- 
ease, and  exposure.  The  Soviets  im- 
posed harsh  restrictions  on  religious 
practices,  customs,  and  use  of  native 
languages  on  the  remaining  citizens. 
Although  the  Nazi  invasion  interrupt- 
ed these  "russification"  efforts,  when 
the  Communists  regained  control  in 
1944.  they  reoccupied  the  Baltic  States 
and  the  deportations  continued.  An- 
other 445.000.  or  10  percent  of  the 
entire  Baltic  population,  were  deport- 
ed in  1948  and  1949. 

Today.  Baltic  citizens  are  struggling 
within  the  Soviet  Union  for  their  right 
to  freedom,  justice,  and  self-determi- 
nation. The  Soviets  are  attempting  to 
destroy  the  identity  of  these  peoples 
with  violence  and  force.  They  have  or- 
dered that  Russian  be  taught  in  all 
kindergartens,  day  care  centers,  and 
secondary  schools.  Religious  activities 


and  beliefs  are  rigidly  supervised.  In 
the  middle  schools,  military  training  is 
part  of  the  required  curriculum.  Com- 
munist propaganda  and  threats  are 
used  to  influence  young  people,  and 
their  activities  are  monitored  and  scru- 
tinized for  their  adherence  to  party 
objectives. 

Although  the  Soviets  have  been 
brutal  in  their  persecution  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia, they  have  been  unable  to  crush 
the  spirits  of  the  proud  people  of 
these  countries  and  their  desire  to  live 
in  freedom  and  human  dignity.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude an  excerpt  from  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  March-April  1984  Bul- 
letin of  the  "Antibolshevik  Bloc  of  Na- 
tions" which  outlines  the  barbaric  con- 
duct of  the  Communists  against  the 
citizens  of  the  Baltic  States. 

The  article  follows: 

Russification  of  the  Baltic  Republics 

(By  Kaja  M.  Kool.  Rima  V.  Silenas.  and 
Roberts  Inveiss) 

The  topic  of  concern  is  the  russification  of 
the  Baltic  Republics,  which  were  illegally 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union  during 
World  War  II.  Throughout  this  discourse 
vagaries  of  the  term  Tussification"  will  be 
explored.  The  main  focus  will  deal  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs  and  future  implica- 
tions in  the  Baltic  Republics. 

Russification  can  be  considered  a  process 
within  sovietization.  Whereas  sovietization 
of  the  ideal  "soviet"  man  is  the  goal  and  en- 
compasses all  peoples  within  the  Soviet 
Dnion.  including  Russians,  russification 
aims  to  create  Russians  out  of  non-Russians 
and  therefore  deals  only  with  independent 
and  unique  cultures  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  Sovietization  is  the  production  of  a 
new  culture  using  the  Russian  culture  as  a 
foundation.  Russians  suffer  fewer  conse- 
quences (such  as  the  need  to  learn  another 
language,  etc.)  because  of  this  foundation. 
Other  nations  and/or  cultures  that  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union  are 
expected  to  conform  to  the  Russian  basis. 
the  result  oeiifg  russification.  In  the  Baltic 
Republics,  russification  is  implemented 
through  the  following: 

1.  forced,  relocation  of  (Baltic)  people 
away  from  their  homelands 

2.  colonization  by  Russian  immigrants 

3.  gradual  elimination  of  (Baltic)  tongues 
and  all  ethnic  traditions 

4.  establishment  of  Russian  as  the  offical 
language  in  government  employment  and  in 
place  names 

5.  prohibition  against  artistic  portrayals  of 
ethnic  themes 

6.  job  discrimination  against  (Baits) 

7.  reduced  financing  of  (Baltic)  schools 

8.  erosion  of  traditional  mores  and  values 
The  essence,  therefore,  is  forced  unifica- 
tion under  a  Russian  umbrella,  with  the  ul- 
timate goal  being  the  "internationalization" 
of  all  Russian  republics  into  a  modern 
"soviet"  nation.  The  fact  that  such  a  policy 
exists  contradicts  the  general,  official  atti- 
tude in  the  Soviet  Union  that  integration 
has  already  been  completed  amongst  the  re- 
publics. 

That  the  regime  fosters  Russification 
seems  to  be  an  indication  of  its  continued 
inability  to  reply  on  the  loyalty  of  the  non- 
Russian  population  of  the  USSR.  The  mass 
media  have  been  promoting  ideas  and  prac- 
tices intended  to  lead  to  a  transfer  of  loyal- 


ties from  the  local  to  a  wider  Soviet  entity. 
Efforts  to  wean  the  Baltic  societies  away 
from  their  relative  cultures  and  traditions 
and  to  inculcate  "international"  meltingpot 
values— often  little  more  than  vulgarized 
versions  of  Russian  customs,  or  at  least  per- 
ceived as  such  by  the  Baltic  population- 
have  been  continuous  since  1940. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics are  not  the  only  ones  affected  by  this 
policy:  the  continuing  and  intensive  russifi- 
cation drive  includes  all  non-Russian  repub- 
lics in  the  European  half  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  latest  wave  of  russification. 
begun  in  the  late  1970's.  appears  to  be  an 
"effort  designed  both  to  elicit  more  support 
for  the  regime  from  the  Russians  and  to 
cope  with  effects  of  a  population  explosion 
in  Central  Asia  on  the  Soviet  manpower 
pool." 

Touching  upon  the  continued  need  for  a 
policy  of  russification.  Yuri  AndropMSv.  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Communist  Party, 
now  deceased,  in  an  address  celebrating  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  De- 
cember 1982.  called  the  rising  national  con- 
sciousness and  self-assertion  of  "Soviet  Mul- 
tination  Polity"  a  "negative  phenomenon". 

For  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  Republics, 
cultural  honor  is  at  stake.  Located  as  a 
buffer  zone  between  the  West  and  Russia, 
they  are  innundated  by  immigrants  from 
the  entire  Soviet  Union:  at  the  same  time 
they  are  exposed  to  a  steady  stream  of 
Western  influence  through  radio  and  televi- 
sion broadcasts  and  ties  with  relatives  in  the 
Western  diaspora.  Complete  russification  is 
not  possible  as  long  as  native  culture  and 
language  remain  in  a  growing  and  competi- 
tive position.  Yet  Communist  Party  policies 
"undermine  the  institutional  framework  or 
infra-structure  of  native  language  and  cul- 
tural maintenance  and  advancement." 
Ukrainian  educator  Mrs.  Nadia  Svitlychan. 
who  left  the  USSR  in  the  fall  of  1978.  ex- 
plains that  Soviet  authorities  imbued  the 
different  nations  with  an  "artificial  feeling 
of  'Soviet'  patriotism,  engendered  the  fas- 
cist myth  of  the  exclusivity  and  superiority 
of  all  things  Soviet,  and  ruthlessly  dealt 
with  any  and  all  manifestations  of  national, 
i.e.  non-Russian,  patriotism."  August  Voss, 
the  First  Secretary  of  the  Latvian  Commu- 
nist Party,  explains  the  "need  to  Inculcate 
in  a  Latvian  the  notion  that  he  is  not  only  a 
Latvian  but.  first  and  foremost,  "a  Soviet 
man.  a  Soviet  patriot,  a  Soviet  internation- 
alist'." As  a  consequence,  the  Soviet  system 
openly  maintains  the  attitude  that  there  is 
no  neutral  media  or  organization  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  Accordingly,  all  agencies, 
from  the  Party  down  to  the  factory  and 
neighborhood,  focus  a  large  part  of  their  ef- 
forts and  activities  on  political  education. 

Political  socialization  appears  to  be  the 
main  means  of  building  the  support  neces- 
sary to  stabilize  and  preserve  the  socio-eco- 
nomic system.  For  any  nation  this  includes 
the  transmission  of  a  value  system  and  atti- 
tudes. In  comparison  to  the  United  States, 
which  socializes  its  youth  through  child- 
hood and  adolescence  under  the  assumption 
that  this  is  sufficient,  the  Soviet  socializa- 
tion process  continues  throughout  the 
entire  lifetime.  Whereas  in  the  United 
States  a  sum  of  parts,  i.e.  different  cultures, 
creates  the  whole  fabric  of  American  socie- 
ty, the  Soviet  system  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Soviet  culture  is  homoge- 
nous. The  Soviet  citizen  is  socialized 
through  an  ordered  sequence  of  learning 
processes,  versus  the  extensive  but  far  more 
casual  information  flow  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  consequence,  any  problems  con- 
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cerning  the  nationality  issues  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  officially  toned  down  and 
■pigeonholed"  under  the  label  of  hooligan- 
ism up  to  the  present.  It  seems  to  be  that 
within  the  republics,  "the  dissent  of  Soviet 
citizens  leads  to  repression,  which  in  turn 
leads  to  further  dissent,  in  a  viciou.s  circle  ' 
Yet  an  underground  survives  and  is  a  mam 
source  of  our  information  regardms  the 
inside  story. 

The  proud  people  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  are  continually 
being  denied  personal  freedoms,  and  I 
was  glad  to  add  my  name  as  a  cospon- 
sor  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
192.  a  bill  calling  for  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  to  discuss  this 
most  important  matter  at  the  40th  ses- 
sion of  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion. Similar  legislation  was  approved 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a 
copy  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
192  follows; 

H.  Con   Res.  192 

Whereas  the  United  States,  since  its  in 
ception.  has  been  committed  to  the  princi 
pie  of  self-determination; 

Whereas  the  United  States  ha.s  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and  other  relevant  instru- 
ments relating  to  human  rights; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  supported 
the  Declaration  of  Granting  of  Independ 
ence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  PeopUs. 
adopted  by  the  United  Nation's  General  A.s 
sembly  in  Resolution  1514  iXVi  of  Decern 
ber  14.  1960.  and  has  taken  note  of  the  reso 
lution  on  the  question  of  the  Baltic  States. 
adopted  by  the  European  Parliament  in  il.s 
session  on  January  13.  1983,  m  Strassbourg. 
France; 

Whereas  the  three  Baltic  republics.  Elsio 
nia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  did  not  become 
member  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  vol 
untarily,  but  rather  were  occupied  militarilv 
and  subsequently  incorporatea  by  force  into 
the  Soviet  Union  and  have  since  been  gov 
erned  by  governments  approved  by.  and  sub 
servient  to.  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistent 
ly  refused  to  recognize  the  unlawful  Soviet 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  Stales  and  has  con 
tinued  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
representatives  of  the  independent  repub 
lies  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represmtatiiis 
Ithe  Senate  concurnngi.  That  it  is  the  sen.se 
of  the  Congress  that  — 

(1)  the  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  should  fulfill  its  obliga 
tions.  on  the  basis  of  the  appropriate  inter 
national  instruments,  to  promote  and  en 
courage  respect  for  human  rights  and  fun 
damental  freedoms  in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania; 

(2)  the  President,  acting  through  the  Sec 
retary  of  Stale  and  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations,  should  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
bring  the  question  of  self-determination  of 
the  Baltic  States  before  all  appropriate 
forums  of  the  United  Nations,  especially 
before  the  next  session  of  the  United  Na 
tions  Human  Rights  Commission  as  a  prion 
ty  topic  under  agenda  item  9  entitled  The 
Rights  of  Peoples  to  Self-Determination 
and  its  Application  to  Peoples  Under  Coloni 
al  or  Alien  Domination"  and  to  discu.ss  spe 
cifically  in  those  forums- 


(Axil  the  continued  reports  of  widespread 
violations  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
including  the  freedom  of  expression,  the 
freedom  to  worship  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  one's  own  conscience,  the  freedom 
to  celebrate  ones  cultural  heritage,  and  the 
freedom  to  choose  one's  place  of  residence, 
and 

ill  I  the  persecution  of  persons  .seeking  to 
exercise  such  rights; 

(B>  the  United  States  most  profound  con- 
cern that  the  people  of  Estonia.  Lativa.  and 
Lithuania  be  granted  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination, to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment, their  own  economic,  political,  and 
social  system  without  any  outside  interven- 
tion, subversion,  coercion,  or  constraint  of 
any  kind;  and 

iCi  a  political  resolution  of  the  situation 
in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  on  the 
basis  of- 

(|)  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
these  states. 

nil  respect  for  the  independence,  sover- 
eignty, and  territorial  integrity  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 

uii)  strict  ob.ser\ance  of  the  principle  of 
nonintervention  by  one  soverign  slate  in  the 
internal  and  external  affairs  of  another  sov 
ereign  state 

Sec  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  Hou.se  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolution  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privileged  to  join 
with  Americans  of  Lithuanian.  Latvi- 
an, and  Estonian  descent  in  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois, 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  and 
all  over  this  Nation,  in  commemorat- 
ing the  44th  anniversary  of  Baltic 
States  Freedom  Day.  The  sad  fate  and 
memory  of  the  victims  of  Communist 
persecution  shall  never  be  forgotten  as 
we  hope  and  pray  that  democracy  will 
ultimately  triumph  over  this  tyranny, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  these  three  na- 
tions shall  one  day  be  restored.* 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  which  would  regu- 
late the  manufacture  and  importation 
of  armor-piercing  ammunition— and 
provide  for  stiff  mandatory  sentences 
for  those  who  would  use  such  ammuni- 
tion during  the  commission  of  a 
felony. 

The  support  for  this  legislation  is 
evidenced  clearly  by  the  cosponsors 
v^ith  which  I  join  in  the  introduction 
of  this  legislation— support  from  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  political 
spectrum,  and  support  of  all  interested 
groups. 

The  Treasury  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
craft  language  which  is  succinct,  effec- 
tive, and  enforceable  while  clearly  rec- 
ognizing the  rights  of  law-abiding  gun 
owners  and  sportsmen  to  be  free  of 
burdensome  government  regulation. 


The  effort  has  now  been  completed 
with  assistance  and  support  from  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
the  National  Association  of  Police  Or- 
ganizations, the  National  Sheriffs'  As- 
sociation, the  National  Organization 
of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives, 
the  Police  Research  Forum,  and  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  other 
sportsmen's  groups. 

I  commend  all  concerned  parties  in 
their  tireless  work  in  support  of  the 
Nation's  police  and  urge  the  expedi- 
tious passage  of  this  legislation  with 
the  unanimous  support  it  deserves.* 


THE  OMNIBUS  MEDICARE 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
Medicare  Program.  The  elements  of 
my  concern  include  the  cost  of  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  program  to  sen- 
iors, the  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  the 
number  of  essential  health  services 
not  provided  by  the  program  and  the 
cost  of  these  to  the  beneficiaries,  and 
the  extensive  evidence  of  fraud,  waste, 
abuse  and  inefficiency  in  its  operation. 
With  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice's projection  last  year  that  the 
Medicare  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund  could  be  bankrupt  within  5  years, 
all  of  these  concerns  were  elevated. 

On  September  29,  1983,  I  introduced 
legislation,  H.R.  4040,  to  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  structural  problems  of  Medi- 
care—those relating  to  the  services  au- 
thorized and  the  manner  of  their  de- 
livery. This  legislation  would  address 
the  fundamental  problems  of  Medi- 
care by  allowing  providers  more  flexi- 
bility'and  providing  incentives  to  oper- 
ate efficiently. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  February  7, 
1984.  I  took  the  floor  to  address  the 
immediate  problem  posed  by  the  pro- 
jected hospital  insurance  fund  bank- 
ruptcy. At  that  time  I  delineated  sev- 
eral cost-.saving  measures  which  could 
be  adopted  by  Congress  without 
adding  to  the  burden  borne  by  seniors. 
These  cost-saving  proposals  would  not 
only  prevent  the  projected  medicare 
shortfall,  they  would  provide  a  signifi- 
cant Medicare  surplus. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  several  of  these 
measures,  provisions  dealing  with  lab- 
oratory charges  and  the  intensity  of 
services,  have  been  favorably  consid- 
ered by  Congress  and  are  the  subject 
of  review  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee. 

Today,  with  my  colleagues.  Mrs. 
Burton,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Solarz,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Ford,  Ms. 
Collins.   Mr.   Fascell,   Mr.   Derrick, 
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Mr.  MiNisH.  Mr.  Ratchford,  and  Mr. 
McNuLTV.  I  am  presenting  a  compre- 
hensive reform  package  which  em- 
bodies and  extends  these  previous  ac- 
tions. The  nine  bills  in  this  package: 
First,  provide  the  cost  savings  neces- 
sary to  ensure  Medicare's  continued 
solvency;  second,  extend  services  by  al- 
lowing hospitals,  doctors  and  other 
providers  to  organize  more  efficiently; 
third,  provide  authority  for  flexible 
benefit  packages  which  would  extend 
services  to  the  elderly  without  increas- 
ing cost;  fourth,  encourage  physician 
assignment:  and  fifth,  address  the 
largest  single  gap  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram by  establishing  a  limited  medi- 
care long-term  care  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  prepared  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bills  in  this  package.  I  in- 
clude it  and  the  full  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion following  these  remarks: 

Summary  of  Omnibus  Medicare  Reform 
i  Package 

I  cost-saving  proposals 

1.  Churning,  or  the  sale  and  lease  back  of 
facilities  and  capitalized  equipment,  is  one 
of  the  most  persistent  problems  faced  by 
the  Medicare  program.  In  February  the 
General  Accounting  Office  found  the  acqui- 
sition costs  associated  with  the  purchase  of 
a  number  of  hospitals  by  a  hospital  chain 
resulted  in  increased  program  costs  of  $55.2 
million.  This  included  increased  interest  and 
depreciation  costs  associated  with  the  trans- 
fer of  ownership.  There  were  no  improve- 
ments to  the  facility.  Nor  was  any  increased 
capacity  for  services  generated.  The  result 
of  these  transfers  is  that  Medicare  is  repeat- 
edly paying  for  the  same  facilities  and 
equipment  at  an  ever  increasing  rate. 

This  drain  on  Medicare  would  be  eliminat- 
ed by  th*  enactment  of  legislation  which 
provides  that  the  depreciable  basis  of  any 
item  or  structural  currently  under  Medicare 
will  be  frozen  at  its  depreciated  value  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment.  In  the  future,  the 
depreciable  base  of  any  a^et  would  be  its 
value  as  Of  the  date  initially  recognized  by 
Medicare  without  regard  to  transfers  of 
ownership. 

2.  The  current  hospital  reimbursement 
system  includes  an  add-on  to  the  projected 
market  basket  for  "intensity  of  services." 
The  rationale  for  payment  is  that  it  covers 
changes  ih  technology  and  changes  in  the 
type  and  mix  of  patients.  Hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  have  demonstrated  that 
much  of  the  existing  and  new  technologies 
in  question  are  employed  without  adequate 
review  to  assess  their  safety  and  efficacy. 
Dr.  Arnold  Relman,  editor.  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  told  the  Subcommittee 
some  15  to  20  percent  of  total  health  costs 
should  be  avoided  if  unnecessary  and  use- 
less technologies  were  not  employed. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  the  statutory  in- 
tensity of  services  add-on  and  replace  it  with 
a  provision  calling  for  reimbursement  of 
new  technologies  only  when  they  have  been 
reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Health  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  or  a  successor  agency  and 
found  through  appropriate  clinical  trials  to 
be  safe  and  effective  for  their  intended  pur- 
pose. 

3.  Under  the  diagnosis  related  group 
(DRG)  payment  system,  hospitals  are  paid 
fixed  amounts  for  each  DRG  category  into 
which  they  can  categorize  a  patient.  To  the 
extent  their  costs  are  below  the  DRG  pay- 
ments they  can  keep  the  difference.  If  the 


costs  exceed  the  allowance,  the  hospital 
must  find  a  way  to  absorb  the  loss. 

The  adoption  of  this  methodology  as- 
sumed the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration had  the  expertise  to  assure  equitable 
calculation  and  allocation  of  DRGs.  It  is 
now  clear  significant  modifications  will  have 
to  be  made  to  this  system  to  avoid  "wind- 
fall" profits  for  some  hospitals  and  unjusti- 
fied underpayments  to  others. 

The  modification  required  by  this  legisla- 
tion would  permit  hospitals  to  retain  50  per- 
cent of  the  differences  between  their  actual. 
reasonable  Medicare  costs  and  the  total  of 
their  DRG  allowances.  Hospitals  whose  al- 
lowable costs  exceed  their  total  DRG  allow- 
ances would  be  reimbursed  by  50  percent  of 
those  excess  costs  but  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent above  their  DRG  allowances.  In  other 
words,  a  hospital  whose  costs  exceed  its 
DRG  allowance  by  20  percent  or  more 
would  receive  a  maximum  of  ten  percent  of 
their  allowable  costs  in  addition  to  the  DRG 
reimbursement.  Medicare  would  recover 
half  of  any  windfall  profit  generated  by  hos- 
pitals coming  in  below  the  DRG  rate. 

4.  Another  area  where  the  efficiency  of 
the  Medicare  program  can  be  improved  is  by 
ending  the  manipulative  exploitation  of  re- 
imbursement associated  with  hospital  out- 
patient care.  At  present,  outpatient  care  is 
not  subject  to  the  DRG  limits  so  hospitals 
have  an  incentive  to  load  up  their  outpa- 
tient departments.  They  also  have  an  incen- 
tive to  take  the  DRG  allowance  and  then 
discharge  patients  to  further  care— at  an  ad- 
ditional cost  to  Medicare— in  their  outpa- 
tient department. 

To  cure  this  deficiency,  this  legislation  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  develop  a  methodol- 
ogy for  including  outpatient  care  under  the 
DRG  system. 

STRUCTURAL  REFORMS 

5.  This  bill  would  encourage  physicians 
participating  in  Medicare  to  accept  assign- 
ment by  providing  incentives  for  them  to  do 
so.  A  prospective  payment  will  be  made  to 
physicians  who  agree  to  accept  assignment 
for  all  patients.  Payment  for  the  first 
month  is  to  be  made  on  an  average  of  the 
Medicare  payment  to  physicians  over  the 
previous  year.  Subsequent  payments  will  be 
adjusted  upward  or  downward  to  reflect  the 
difference,  if  any.  between  the  previous 
month's  prospective  payment  to  the  physi- 
cian and  the  physician's  actual  billing  for 
that  same  month.  All  new  physicians  enter- 
ing the  program  (as  of  January  1.  1985)  will 
be  required  to  accept  assignment  as  pay- 
ment in  full  as  a  condition  of  participating. 

6.  Under  this  proposal,  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  would  be  given 
authority  to  enter  into  prepaid  contracts 
with  preferred  provider  organizations.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  to  contract  with  the  De- 
partment, the  PPO  will  be  required  to  meet 
requirements  pertaining  to  the  accessibility 
and  quality  of  services,  marketing  materials 
and  practices,  provider  relationships,  and  fi- 
nancial viability. 

Payment  of  PPOs  will  be  based  on  a  for- 
mula similar  to  that  established  for  HMOs 
under  TEFRA.  with  the  rate  related  to  the 
service  delivery  package  offered.  But  in  no 
event  will  payments  made  under  this  act 
exceed  95  percent  of  current  expenditures 
(based  on  tiie  AAPCC).  The  PPO  would  be 
required  to  offer  all  the  existing  Medicare 
services.  In  addition,  the  PPO  may  offer 
such  other  services  as  it  deems  cost-effective 
and  beneficial  so  long  as  the  services  are  dis- 
closed in  the  negotiating  process  and  agreed 
to  by  HCFA. 


7.  The  Freedom  of  Choice  HMO  concept 
to  be  demonstrated  under  this  proposal  calls 
for  the  testing  of  HMOs  designed  to  address 
the  problems  that  have  traditionally  inhib- 
ited HMO  growth.  These  include  the  lock-in 
provisions,  access,  accountability  and  qual- 
ity concerns.  These  concerns  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  offering  beneficiaries  a  continu- 
ing choice  of  receiving  services  within  and 
without  the  HMO  based  on  the  benefici- 
aries' evaluation  of  the  relative  quality,  con- 
venience and  cost  of  these  alternatives. 

HMOs  choosing  to  participate  in  the  dem- 
onstration projects  will  receive  payment 
based  on  the  95  percent  adjusted  average 
per  capita  cost  for  Medicare  beneficiaries  es- 
tablished by  TEFRA.  Medicare  beneficiaries 
enrolled  in  the  demonstration  will  continue 
to  have  the  freedom  to  use  any  Medicare 
provider  they  choose.  The  HMO  would  be 
required  to  reimburse  for  these  services  out 
of  the  funds  generated  by  the  capitated 
rate. 

The  HMOs  would  be  required  to  make 
available  to  beneficiaries  enrolled  in  the 
demonstration  all  the  traditipnal  Medicare 
services  through  their  panel  of  providers 
and  such  other  services  as  the  HMO  deems 
beneficial  and  cost  effective.  Based  on  cur- 
rent practices,  these  services  should  include 
preventative  care,  eye  care,  eye  glasses,  foot 
care,  and  other  services  not  now  provided  by 
Medicare. 

Beneficiaries  enrolled  in  the  demonstra- 
tion will  have  the  option  of  continuing  their 
present  relations  with  specific  providers  or 
receiving  more  comprehensive  and  less  ex- 
pensive services  through  the  HMO.  If  the 
beneficiary  chooses  the  continuance  of  their 
present  relation  and  service  patterns,  they 
can  for  all  intents  and  purposes  ignore  the 
HMO  involved  in  the  demonstration.  The 
only  discernible  difference  for  these  benefi- 
ciaries is  that  the  payment  of  these  services 
will  be  charged  to  the  HMO. 

If  the  beneficiary  opts  to  receive  services 
from  the  HMO,  however,  they  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  an  extended  benefit  package. 
They  will  also  not  have  to  pay  deductible 
and  coinsurance  amounts. 

If  the  theory  behind  this  demonstration  is 
that  the  option  to  opt  out  of  the  HMO  will 
address  lock-in  concerns  of  beneficiaries  and 
encourage  HMOs  to  maintain  quality.  Bene- 
ficiaries would  be  encouraged  to  use  the 
HMOs  service  by  the  availability  of  in- 
creased services  and  out-of-pocket  cost  sav- 
ings. The  HMO  would  save  on  enrollment 
fees  and  receive  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate its  services.  The  program  would  save 
5  percent  of  Medicare  cost  associated  with 
those  beneficiaries  involved  in  this  demon- 
stration. 

8.  This  bill  provides  for  the  designation  of 
20  regional  centers  for  the  treatment  of  Alz- 
heimer's disease  and  related  disorders. 
These  centers,  to  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary based  on  an  evaluation  of  proposals, 
will  be  responsible  for  providing  a  central 
facility  for  the  diagnosis,  evaluation,  and 
counseling  of  patients  and  families  with  Alz- 
heimer's disease  and  related  disorders,  de- 
velop standards  of  care  for  treatment  of 
these  diseases,  provide  training  for  profes- 
sionals and  nonprofessionals  in  the  diagno- 
sis and  treatment  of  these  diseases,  develop 
cost-effective  methods  for  treatment  of  pa- 
tients with  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related 
disorders,  and  develop  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  treatment  including  both  acute 
and  long-term  care. 

Each  center  will  receive  funds  not  to 
exceed  $1  million  to  support  the  teaching, 
training,  staffing  and  research  elements  of 
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the  program.  Funding  for  services  will  be 
provided  on  a  capitated  rate  based  on  and  in 
lieu  of  services  to  which  the  beneficiary 
would  otherwise  be  eligible  under  Titles 
XVIII.  XIX.  and  XX  of  Social  Security  or 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

9.  This  measure  would  establish  a  tax 
check  off.  similar  to  that  used  to  designate 
contributions  to  the  presidential  campaign 
fund,  for  health  research.  Funds  designated 
would  be  directed  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  apportioned  according  to  the 
preference  of  donors  for  specific  research. 
These  contributions  would  supplement 
those  generated  by  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess.* 


RULES  OP  PROCEDURE  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

(Mr.  ROYBAL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  adopted 
on  February  23,  1983,  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  98th  Congress,  are  pub- 
lished below  to  afford  the  public,  in- 
terested parties,  and  witnesses  before 
this  committee  an  opportunity  to  be 
apprised  of  the  rules  of  procedure  of 
the  committee.  The  publication  of  the 
committee  rules  reaffirms  their  appli- 
cation to  committee  hearings,  meet- 
ings, and  other  procedures  and  will,  in 
this  instance,  ser\'e  to  inform  potential 
witnesses  of  the  rules  of  the  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  a  hearing  which 
will  be  conducted  on  July  26,  1984. 
concerning  the  1981  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging. 

RULXS  or  Procedure— Select  Committee  on 

Aging 

introduction 

The  permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  was  established  on  October  2.  1974 
when  the  amendment  to  H  Res.  988.  the 
Committee  Reform  Amendmenl.s  of  1974. 
was  adopted  by  the  House.  The  amendment 
was  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  Rule  X. 
6(g).  which  reads  as  follows: 

<g)  There  shall  be  in  the  House  the  per 
manent  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  which 
shall  not  have  legislative  jurisdiction  bu( 
which  shall  have  jurisdiction - 

<  1 )  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  problems  of  the 
older  American,  including  but  not  limited  to 
income  maintenance,  housing,  health  un- 
eluding  medical  research),  welfare,  employ 
ment.  education,  recreation,  and  partlclpa 
tion  in  family  and  community  life  as  self-re- 
specting citizens; 

(2)  to  study  the  use  of  all  practicable 
means  and  methods  of  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  public  and  private  programs 
and  policies  which  will  assist  the  older 
American  in  taking  a  full  part  in  national 
life  and  which  will  encourage  the  utilization 
of  the  knowledge,  skills,  special  aptitudes. 
and  abilities  of  older  Americans  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all  Amen 
cans; 

(3)  to  develop  policies  that  would  encour 
age  the  coordination  of  both  governmental 
and  private  programs  designed  to  deal  with 
problems  of  aging;  and 


(4)  to  review  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  or  by  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  relating  to  programs 
or  policies  affecting  older  Americans. 

The  Honorable  Wm.  J.  Randall  of  Missou- 
ri was  appointed  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
new  Select  Committee  on  Aging  by  Speaker 
Carl  Albert  on  February  6.  1975. 

The  Honorable  Edward  R.  Roybal  suc- 
ceeded as  Chairman  on  February  8.  1983 
having  been  appointed  by  Speaker  Thomas 
P  ONeill.  Jr. 

In  keeping  with  House  rules  that  commit- 
tees with  membership  of  20  or  more  mem- 
bers have  at  least  4  subcommittees,  the  fol- 
lowing subcommittees  have  been  estab- 
lished: 

Subcommittee  No.  1— Retirement  Income 
and  Employment.  Mr.  Roybal.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Shumway.  Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Subcommittee  No.  2— Health  and  Long- 
Term  Care.  Mr.  Pepper.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Regula.  Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Subcommittee  No.  3— Housing  and  Con- 
sumer Interests.  Mr.  Bonker.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  Ranking  Minority 

Member. 

Subcommittee  No.  4— Human  Services. 
Mr.  Biaggi.  Chairman.  Mrs.  Snowe.  Ranking 
Minority  Member. 

RULES  OF  PROCEDURE 

Rule  No.  1 

Except  where  the  terms  full  committee" 
and  subcommittee"  are  specifically  re 
ferred  to.  the  following  rules  shall  apply  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  and  its  sub- 
committees as  well  as  to  the  respective 
chairmen. 

The  rules  of  the  committee  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  at  any  time. 

fSee  Hoii.se  Rule  XI.  1. 1 
Rule  No.  2 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  full  commit 
tee  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Thursday  of 
each  month  at  2.00  p.m..  except  when  the 
Congre.ss  has  adjourned  or  recessed.  The 
chairman  is  authorized  to  dispense  with  a 
regular  meeting  or  to  change  the  date  there- 
of, and  to  call  and  convene  additional  meet- 
ings, when  circumstances  warrant.  A  special 
meeting  of  the  committee  may  be  requested 
by  members  of  the  committee  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Hou.se  Rule  XI.  2c<2). 
Subcommittees  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
subcommittee  chairmen. 

Every  member  of  the  committee  or  the  ap- 
propriate sulKommittees.  unless  prevented 
by  unusual  circumstances,  shall  be  provided 
with  a  memorandum  at  least  3  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays  I  prior  to  each  meeting  or 
hearing  explaining  il)  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  or  hearing;  and  (2i  the  names, 
titles,  background  and  reasons  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  witnesses.  The  minority 
staff  shall  be  responsible  for  providing  the 
same  information  on  witnesses  whom  the 
minority  staff  may  request. 

(See  House  Rule  XI.  2<bi  1 
Rule  No.  3 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  and  each  of  the  sulKommittees 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  conven- 
ing meetings,  conducting  business,  and 
voting  on  any  matter:  Provided.  That  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  may  deter- 
mine that  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
full  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of 
the  full  committee  at  any  meeting  for  such 
purpose  (Other  than  for  the  reporting  of 
any  measure  or  recommendation,  and  voting 
on  the  authorization  of  subpoenas  and  on 


the  closing  of  hearings  and  business  meet- 
ings to  the  public)  if  he  gives  written  notice 
to  that  effect  to  the  members  prior  to  the 
meeting.  Any  committee  member  present  at 
a  committee  meeting  may  make  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  under 
the  conditions  set  forth  above,  but  a 
quorum  shall  be  deemed  present  unless  a 
member  objects  to  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness l)ecause  of  the  lack  of  a  quorum.  Two 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
must  approve  any  report,  or  any  staff  study 
containing  policy  recommendations,  and  the 
chairman  is  empowered  to  obtain  that  ap- 
proval in  any  appropriate  manner,  including 
by  polling  members  of  the  committee  in 
writing,  provided,  that  the  proposed  report 
or  staff  study  has  been  available  to  the 
memk)ers  of  the  committee  for  at  least  3  cal- 
endar days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays).  The  chairman,  with  the 
consent  of  the  ranking  minority  member, 
may  waive  the  3  calendar  day  notification 
requirement.  Proxies  shall  not  be  used  to  es- 
tablish a  quorum.  If  the  chairman  is  not 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
majority  party  on  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee who  is  present  shall  preside  at  that 
meeting. 
[See  House  Rule  XI.  2(h).] 

Rule  No.  4 

Every  investigative  report  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present. 
Supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views 
may  be  filed  in  accordancce  with  House 
Rule  XI.  2(  1  )(5).  The  time  allowed  for  filing 
such  views  shall  be  3  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
unless  the  committee  agrees  to  a  different 
time,  but  agreement  on  a  shorter  time  shall 
require  the  concurrence  of  each  member 
seeking  to  file  such  views.  A  proposed  report 
shall  not  be  considered  in  subcommittee  or 
full  committee  unless  the  proposed  report 
has  been  available  to  the  members  of  such 
subcommittee  or  full  committee  for  at  least 
3  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  the  consid- 
eration of  such  proposed  report  in  subcom- 
mittee or  full  committee.  The  chairman. 
with  the  con.sent  of  the  ranking  minority 
members,  may  waive  the  3  calendar  day  no- 
tification requirement.  If  hearings  have 
been  held  on  the  matter  reported  upon, 
every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to 
have  such  hearings  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  or  full  committee 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
report  in  such  subcommittee  or  full  commit- 
tee. 

Rule  No.  5 
A  member  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any 
measure  or  matter  before  the  committee 
and  on  any  amendment  or  motion  pertain- 
ing thereto.  A  proxy  shall  be  in  writing  and 
be  signed  by  the  member  granting  the 
proxy;  it  shall  show  the  date  and  time  of 
day  it  was  signed  and  the  date  for  which  it 
is  given  and  the  member  to  whom  the  proxy 
is  given.  Each  proxy  authorization  shall 
state  that  the  member  is  absent  on  official 
business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be 
present,  and  shall  be  limited  to  the  date  and 
the  specific  measure  or  matter  to  which  It 
applies;  and,  unless  it  states  otherwise,  it 
shall  apply  to  any  amendments  or  motions 
pertaining  to  that  measure  or  matter. 
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Rule  No.  6 

A  roUCall  of  the  members  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  any  memt>er. 

Rule  No.  7 

The  committee  staff  shall  maintain  in  the 
committee  offices  a  complete  record  of  com- 
mittee actions  including  a  record  of  the  roll- 
call  votes  taken  at  committee  business  meet- 
ings. The  original  records,  or  true  copies 
thereof,  as  appropriate,  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  whenever  the  commit- 
tee offices  are  open  for  public  business.  The 
staff  shall  assure  that  such  original  records 
are  preserved  with  no  unauthorized  alter- 
ation, additions,  or  defacements. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  2<e).] 

Rule  No.  8 

There  |  shall  be  four  (4i  subcomriiittees 
with  appropriate  party  ratios  which  shall 
have  assigned  or  fixed  jurisdictions. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  1(a)(2).] 

Rule  No.  9 
The  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  all  subconunittees.  They  are  au- 
thorized to  vote  on  subcommittee  matters: 
but,  unless  they  are  regular  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  they  shall  not  be  counted  in 
determining  a  subcommittee  quorum  other 
than  a  Quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony. 

Rule  No.  10 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI,  5  and  6,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  shall  have  the  authority  to  hire 
and  discharge  employees  of  the  professional 
and  clerical  staff  of  the  full  committee  and 
of  subcommittees  subject  to  appropriate  ap- 
proval. 

After  approval  by  the  majority  caucus, 
the  authorization  for  the  creation  of  new 
positions  shall  be  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee,  a  quorum  being 
present. 

j  Rule  No.  11 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI,  5  and  6,  the  staff  of  the  committee 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  he  may  assign. 

Rule  No.  n 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  will 
announoe  the  date,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  all  hearings  at  least  1  week  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  any  hearings, 
unless  tie  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  t>egin  such  hearings  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  order  that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  may  coordinate  the  committee 
facilities  and  hearing  plans,  each  subcom- 
mittee chairman  shall  notify  him  of  any 
hearing  plans  at  least  2  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  date  of  commencement  of  hearings,  in- 
cluding the  date,  place,  subject  matter,  and 
the  names  of  witnesses,  willing  and  unwill- 
ing, who  would  be  called  to  testify,  includ- 
ing, to  the  extent  he  is  advised  thereof,  wit- 
nesses whom  the  minority  members  may  re- 
quest. The  minority  members  shall  supply 
the  names  of  witnesses  they  intend  to  call 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  or 
sut>committee  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Witnesses  appearing  before  the  committee 
shall,  aa  far  as  practicable,  submit  written 
statements  at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of 
their  appearance. 

A  subcommittee  holding  hearings  in  the 
field  rrKiy  investigate  matters  that  are 
within  the  committee's  jurisidiction,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  matter  being  investigated  falls 


within  the  jurisdiction  fixed  for  that  sub- 
committee. 

[See  House  Rule  XI,  2(g),  2(j),  and  XI, 
3(f)(2).] 

Rule  No.  13 

Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  hearings  of  the  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  unless  closed  in  accordance 
with  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  2(g),] 

Rule  No.  14 
A  committee  member  may  question  a  wit- 
ness only  when  recognized  by  the  chairman 
for  that  purpose.  In  accordance  w^ith  House 
Rule  XI.  2(j)(2),  each  committee  member 
may  request  up  to  5  minutes  to  question  a 
witness  until  each  member  who  so  desires 
has  had  such  opportunity.  Until  all  such  re- 
quests have  been  satisfied,  the  chairman 
shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  recognize  alter- 
nately on  the  basis  of  seniority  those  major- 
ity and  minority  members  present  at  the 
time  the  hearing  was  called  to  order  and 
others  on  the  basis  of  their  arrival  at  the 
hearing.  Thereafter,  additional  time  may  be 
extended  at  the  direction  of  the  chairman. 

Rule  No.  15 
Investigative  hearings  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  procedures  in  House  Rule 
XI,  2(k).  All  questions  put  to  witnesses 
before  the  committee  shall  be  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  before  the  committee  for 
consideration,  and  the  chairman  shall  rule 
on  the  relevance  of  any  questions  put  to  the 
witness. 

Rule  No.  16 
A  stenographic   record   of   all   testimony 
shall  be  kept  of  public  hearings  and  shall  be 
made  available  on  such  conditions  as  the 
chairman  may  prescribe. 

Rule  No.  17 

When  approved  by  a  majority  vote  an 
open  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  committee 
or  a  subcommittee  may  be  covered,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  television  broadcasts,  radio 
broadcasts,  and  still  photography,  or  by  any 
such  methods  of  coverage,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Rule  XI,  3.  In  order  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  said  rule  or  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  standard  of  dignity, 
propriety,  and  decorum,  the  chairman  may 
order  such  alteration,  curtailment,  or  dis- 
continuance of  coverage  as  he  determines 
necessary. 

[House  Rule  XI.  3.] 

Rule  No.  18 
The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  shall: 

(a)  make  available  to  other  committees 
the  findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  investigations  of  the  committee  or 
its  subcommittees  as  appropriate; 

(b)  submit  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  views  and  estimates,  as  appropriate, 
required  of  standing  committees  by  House 
RuleX,  4(g);  and 

(c)  prepare,  after  consultation  with  sub- 
committee chairmen  and  the  minority,  a 
budget  for  the  committee  which  shall  in- 
clude an  adequate  budget  for  the  subcom- 
mittees to  discharge  their  responsibilities. 
After  approval  by  the  majority  caucus,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
must  approve  the  budget,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  empowered  to  obtain 
that  approval  in  any  appropriate  manner, 
including  polling  members  of  the  committee 
in  writing.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Johnson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  for  60  min- 
utes, June  15. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  for  15  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  LoTT,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mrazek)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  June  18. 

Mr.  MuRTHA,  for  60  minutes,  June 
18. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Johnson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BiLIRAKIS. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  McCandless. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Mack. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mrazek)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Torricelli. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Markey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daschle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Florio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  LuKEN. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Britt. 
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Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Bates  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Moody. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig 
nature  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 

S.J  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  to  de.siunate 
June  13.  1984.  as  Harmon  Killebrew  Day"; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  14.  1984.  as    Baltic  Freedom  Day 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  June  13. 
1984.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R  3921.  An  act  to  establish  wilderness 
areas  in  New  Hampshire,  and  for  other  pur 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Friday.  June  15.  1984.  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3545.  A  letter  from  the  ActinK  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  notification  thai 
during  the  month  of  May  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  made  payments  to  the 
U.S.  creditors  on  credits  guaranteed  by  the 
CCC  for  which  payments  had  not  been  re 
ceived  from  the  Polish  Peoples  Republic, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  97  257.  section  306. 
Public  Law  98  151.  section  lOlid):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3546.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Budget.  Office  of  Manage 
ment  and  Budget,  transmitting  notification 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration for  compensation  and  pensions 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984  has  been  appor 
tioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C  1515(b)(2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3547.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legisla 
live  Affairs.  Department  of  the  Navy,  trans- 


mitting notification  of  the  proposed  lease  of 
naval  vessels  to  the  Government  of  Peru, 
pursuant  to  10  tJ.S.C.  7307(b)(2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3548.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District 
of  Columbia  Retirement  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  Boards  fiscal  year  1983  annual 
report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-122.  sec- 
tions 162  and  164(a)(1)(A);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3549.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  Slates,  pursuant' to  1 
use.  I12b(a)  (92  Stat.  993);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3550.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Slate  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  original  report  of  political  contributions 
for  John  W  Shirley.  Ambassador-designate 
to  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  96  465.  section  304(b)(2); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3551  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi 
ties  of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
October  1.  1983  through  March  31.  1984. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95  452,  section  5(bi; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3552  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, transmitting  the  1983  annual  pen- 
sion report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C 
9503iai'  1  »B);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern 
men;  Operations. 

3553  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  notification  of  the  pro- 
posed minor  revisions  to  be  made  to  a  previ- 
ously submitted  proposal  to  establish  new 
systems  of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U  S.C 
552a(0);  to  th'-  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

3554.  A  teller  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Credit  Union  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Administration's  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control 
system  during  the  fi.scal  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512ic)(3i;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations, 

3555  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  ot 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  financial  status  of  the 
U.S.  CiMl  Service  Retirement  System  as  of 
September  30.  1983.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(aii  1 )(  B).  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3556  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Agency's  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control 
system  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Seplem 
ber  30.  19o3.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3557  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S  In 
formation  Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Agency's  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  system,  pursuant  to  31 
use  3512(ci(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov 
ernment  Operations. 

3558  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Administrations  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  internal  accounting 


and  administrative  control  system  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30.  1983, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3559.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  bidding  system  to  be  used  for  the  west- 
ern Gulf  of  Mexico,  sale  84  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
August  7,  1953.  chapter  345,  section  8(a)(8) 
(92  Slat  640);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3560  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Legislative  Affairs 
and  the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  chapter  44, 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  importation  of  armor 
piercing  ammunition;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

3561.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps,  transmitting  an 
annual  report  and  financial  audit  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  March  31.  1984.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  88-504.  section  3  (36  U.S.C. 
1103);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3562.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Advi.sory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere, transmitting  the  committee's 
special  report  entitled,  'The  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zone  of  the  United  States;  Some  Im- 
mediate Policy  Issues";  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3563.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  two  lease  prospectuses, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-249.  .section  7(a) 
(86  Slat.  217);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3564.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  prospectuses  proposing 
Federal  building  projects  at  1500  and  2306 
E.  Bannister  Road,  Kansas  City.  MO:  and  in 
Lufkin,  TX,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-249, 
sec.  7(ai  (86  Stat.  217);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3565.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  lease  prospectus  proposing  the 
con.solidation  of  the  International  Trade 
Commission  (ITC)  in  Washington.  DC,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  86-249,  section  7(a)  (86 
Stat.  217 >;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3566.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  A.ssistant 
Secretary  (Civil  Works),  Department  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  on  Carolina  Beach  Inlet,  NC.  pur- 
suant to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation on  December  11.  1969;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3567  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  (Civil  Works),  Department  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  on  the  Crescent  City  Harbor,  CA, 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  on  May  10.  1977;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

3568.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  amounts  spent  with  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  the  period  October 
1983  through  January  1984,  pursuant  to 
SBA,  section  10(d)  (15  U,S.C.  639(d)):  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  comraittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  524.  Resolution 
waiving  certain  points  of  order  against  H.R. 
5813,  a  bUl  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  98-839).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3130.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize amenAnents  to  certain  repayment  and 
water  service  contracts  for  the  Frenchman 
unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin 
program:  with  amendmenU  (Rept.  No.  98- 
840).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1135.  A  bill  to  consent  to 
the  Goose  Lake  Basin  Compact  between  the 
Slates  of  California  and  Oregon.  (Rept.  No. 
98-841).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  UDALL;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5740.  A  bill  entitled, 
the  "Barrow  Gas  Field  Transfer  Act  of 
1984  "  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98- 
843).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5426.  A  bill  to  desig- 
nate certain  National  Forest  System  Lands 
in  the  Slate  of  Colorado  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  an  amend- 
ment; referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  June 
15,  1984,  for  consideration  of  such  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment  as  faU  within  that 
committee'*  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  clause 
1(a),  rule  X  (Rept.  No.  98-842.  Ft.  I).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
I  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself,  Mr, 
DiNCELL,  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  CoELHO.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.  Vander  Jact.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr,  Weber.  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Richark- 
soN.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Traxlim.  Mr,  Kemp. 
Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Breaux. 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Kildbe.  Mr.  Martin 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 
Mr.  RuDD.  Mr.  Patmah,  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Ridge. 
Mr.    Volkmer.    Mr.    Hartnett.    Mr. 


LUKEN.  Mr,  Schaefer,  Mr,  Slattery, 
Mr,    Hansen    of    Idaho,    Mr,    Obey! 
Mrs,     Johnson,     Mrs,     Lloyd,     Mr. 
Walker.  Mr,   Dyson.  Mr,   Courter, 
Mr,      Fazio,      Mr,      McCain,      Mr, 
Murphy,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr,  Fields, 
Mrs.   Vucanovich,   Mr.   Ritter.   Mr. 
Spence,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Valentine,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Stance- 
land.   Mr.   Albosta,   Mr.   Roth,  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.   Ford   of   Tennessee,   Mr.    Mar- 
lenee,  Mr.  Swift,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Bryant,     Mr.     Rahall.     and     Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  5845.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the 
manufacture    and    importation    of    armor 
piercing  ammunition:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOUCHER  (for  himself,  Mrs, 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr,  Conyers,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr,  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Gramm, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Oxley, 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Durbin,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Moody,  and  Mr.  Kasich): 
H.R.  5846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  collection  and  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  fines,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BARNARD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Levi- 
TAS,  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Rowland,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia): 
H.R.  5847.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  Carl  Vinson  Institute  of  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BETHUNE: 
H.R.  5848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Community  Developoment  Act  of  1974 
to  prohibit  the  consideration  of  the  age  of 
housing  in  determining  area  eligibility  and 
project  selection  under  the  urban  develop- 
ment action  grant  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  5849.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  employ- 
ment discrimination  on  the  basis  of  a  cancer 
history;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
H.R.  5850.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  certain  rail  freight  service  by 
Conrail,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  5851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  a  segment  of 
the  Cache  la  Poudre  River  in  Colorado  for 
potential  addition  to  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  COUGHLIN  (by  request): 
H.R.  5852.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Health  Care 
Cost  Containment  Act  of  1983:"  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  5853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  incorporation  of  certain  persons 
as  Group  Hospitalization,  Inc.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  (for  himself, 
Mr.  EvANS  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Harkin): 
H.R.  5854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  guar- 
antee certain  outstanding  agricultural  loans 
which  are  modified  by  private  lenders,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah): 
H.R.  5855.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  remedy  against 
the  United  Slates  for  damages  to  certain  in- 
dividuals resulting  from  nuclear  tests  at  the 
Nevada  test  site  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   PEPPER   (for   himself,   Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,   Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell,   Mr.    SoLARZ,    Mr.    Coleman    of 
Texas,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Minish, 
Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  McNulty.  and 
Mr.  Biaggi): 
H.R.  5856.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  de- 
nying additional  capital-related  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  churning  of  hospital  assets: 
jointly,   to   the   Committees   on   Ways   and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    PEPPER    (for   himself,    Mrs. 
Burton   of  California,   Mr.   Stokes. 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell,   Mr.    SoLARZ,    Mr.    Coleman    of 
Texas,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.   Fascell,  Mr.  Minish, 
Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  McNulty,  and 
Mr.  Biaggi): 
H.R.  5857.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  limit  the  increase 
in  hospital  costs  to  the  increase  in  the  mar- 
ketbasket   of  hospital  costs  and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    PEPPER,   (for   himself,   Mrs. 
Burton   of   California,   Mr.   Stokes, 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell.   Mr.    SoLARz,    Ms.    Oakar,    Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Derrick, 
Mr.    Minish,    Mr.    Ratchford.    Mr. 
McNulty,  and  Mr.  Biaggi): 
H.R.  5858.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  rationalize  the 
payment  amount  under  the  DRG-payment 
system:    to   the    Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   PEPPER    (for   himself,   Mrs. 
Burton   of   California,   Mr.   Stokes. 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell.   Mr.    SoLARz,    Ms.    Oakar,    Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee,  Mrs.   Collins,   Mr.   Fascell, 
Mr.    Minish,    Mr.    Ratchford,    Mr, 
McNulty,  and  Mr.  Biaggi): 
H.R.  5859.  A  bill  to  provide  for  develop- 
ment of  a  methodology  for  payment  for  hos- 
pital  outpatient   care   under   the   medicare 
program    based    on    the    diagnosis-related 
group  in  which  patients'  treatment  is  classi- 
fied: jointly,   to  the  Committees  on   Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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By   Mr.   PEPPER   (for   himself.    Mrs 
Burton   of  California.   Mr.   Stokes 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Mitch 
EU..    Mr.    SoLARZ.    Ms.    Oakar.    Mr 
Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten 
nessee.   Mrs.   Collins.   Mr    Minish 
Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  McNulty.  and 
Mr.  BiACGl): 
H.R.  5860.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  pay 
ment  for  physicians'  services;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees    on     Ways     and     Means     and 
Energy  and  Commerce 

By    Mr.    PEPPER   (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.   Mr    Stokes. 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell,   Mr.    SoLARZ.    Ms.    Oakar.    Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee.  Mrs.   Collins.   Mr.   Fascell. 
Mr.     Derrick.     Mr.     Minish.     Mr. 
Ratchford.  and  Mr.  Biacgi): 
H.R.  5861.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  negotiated 
rates  with  preferred  provider  organizations 
under  the  medicare  program  and  to  permit 
group  health  care  payors  to  provide  for  al 
temative    rates    with    providers    of    health 
care:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   PEPPER   (for   himself.   Mrs 
Burton   of  California.   Mr.   Stokes 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Mitch 
ELL.    Mr.    Solarz.    Ms.    Oakar.    Mr 
Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten 
nessee.  Mrs.   Collins.   Mr.   Fascell 
Mr.     Derrick.     Mr.     Minish.     Mr 
Ratchford.  Mr.  McNulty.  and  Mr 
Biacgi): 
H.R.  5862.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  intra 
HMO    competition    demonstration    project 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    PEPPER    (for   himself.    Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.   Mr.   Stokes. 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell,   Mr.    SoLARZ.    Ms.    Oakar.    Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten 
nessee.  Mrs.   Collins.   Mr.   Fascell. 
Mr.     Derrick.     Mr.     Minish.     Mr. 
Ratchford.      Mr.      McNulty.      Mr. 
BiAGCi.  and  Ms.  Snowe): 
H.R.  5863.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig 
nation  of  20  regional  centers  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related  de- 
mentia and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to 
the    Committees    on     Ways    and     Means. 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

By   Mr.    PEPPER   (for   himself.    Mrs 
Burton   of  California.   Mr.   Stokes 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Mitch 
ELL.    Mr.    Solarz.    Ms.    Oakar.    Mr 
Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten 
nessee.   Mrs.   Collins.   Mr.   Minish 
Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  McNulty.  and 
Mr.  Biacgi): 
H.R.  5864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional   Institutes    of    Health    Medical    Re- 
search Trust  Fund  and  to  allow  every  indi 
vidua!  to  designate  that  $1  of  his  income  tax 
payment  shall  be  paid  into  such  trust  fund: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  Luncren.  Mr.  Sensen 
BRENNER.  Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Oekas.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor 
nia.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr 


DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Bartlett. 
Mr.  Stump,  and  Mrs.  Johnson): 
H.R,  5865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  to  permit  consideration 
of  danger  to  the  community  in  setting  pre- 
trial release  conditions,  to  permit  pretrial 
detention  of  certain  offenders,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  5866.  A  bill  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  polygraph  examinations  and  pre- 
publication  review  requirements  by  Federal 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SHANNON: 
H.R.  5867.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  to  erect  a  me- 
morial; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  TAUKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa): 
H.R.   5868.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  Strategic  Petroleum  Corpo- 
ration within  the  Department  of  Energy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.   Res.   523.   Resolution   electing   Repre- 
sentative Hartnett  of  South  Carolina  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies; considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  5869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Naum  S. 
Bers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  5870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jin  Hee 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  287:  Mr.  McCandless. 

H.R.  1351:  Mr  Wortley. 

H.R.  2566:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  2837:  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  2996:  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Oekas.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Bevill.  and  Mr.  Corrada. 

H.R.  4571:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  4764:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

H.R  4877:  Mr.  Britt 

H.R.  4937:  Mr.  Siljander. 

H.R.  5075:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  5141:  Mr.  Rinaldo  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  5143:  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  5150:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  5432:  Mr  Mack.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Solomon. 
and  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  5477:  Mr  Torricelli. 

H.R.  5526:  Mr.  Torricelli 

H.R.  5571:  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Boeh- 

LERT. 

H.R.  5611:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  5640:  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  5641:  Mr.  Denny  Smith  and  Mr. 
Staggers. 

H.R.  5730:  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Kolter 

H.R.  5754:  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  5791:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
SuND«uisT.  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  Mr.  Jenkins. 


H.R.  5799:  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
DURBIN.  Mr.  Recula.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  5835:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land. Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Cor- 
rada. Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy. Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Britt. 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Rowland.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Green.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Ms.  Boxer.  Mr.  Ack- 
erman.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Wylie.  Mr.  Owens.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Studds.   Mr.   Lehman   of   Florida,   and   Mr. 

WiRTH. 

H.J.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Rudd.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Roemer.  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.J.    Res.    281:    Mr.    Cheney.    Mr.    de   la 
Garza.  Mr.  Skeen.  and  Mr.  Emerson. 
H.J  Res.  385:  Mr.  Daub. 
H.J.  Res.  418:  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.  Derrick,  and  Mr.  Shannon. 
H.J  Res.  472:  Mr.  Anderson. 
H.J.     Res.     482:     Mr.     Kostmayer.     Mr. 
MacKay.    Mr.    Weaver.    Mr.    Frank.    Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Applegate.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr:  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Kolter.  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.J.  Res.  491:  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Carper. 
Mr.  McKiNNEY.  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
H.J.  Res.  540:  Mr.  Durbin. 
H.J.  Res.  543:  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Coleman 
of  Missouri.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Clincer.  and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.J.  Res.  545:  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr.  Ray. 
Mr.  LUNGREN,  Mr.  Purcell  Mr.  Britt,  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  HiGHTOWER.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Biacgi.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr,  Stanceland.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Loef- 
FLER.  Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Mr.  Rancel,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.J.  Res.  546:    Mr.  Rostenkowski.    Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Britt, 
Mr.  HuTTO.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.J.  Res.  572:  Mr.  Vandercriff.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Feighan.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Frenzel. 
and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

H.J.  Res.  573:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Chap- 
pie. Mr.  FuQUA.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr!  Wortley.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Erdreich. 
Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  217:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Skelton. 

H.    Con.    Res.    218:    Mr.    McGrath,    Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Skelton. 
H.  Con.  Res.  247:  Mr.  Goodling. 
H.  Con.  Res.  277:  Mr,  Lewis  of  California. 
Mr.  Daniel  B,  Crane,  and  Mr.  Badham. 
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H,    Con.    Res.    312:    Mr.    Darden,    Mr. 

Horton.  and  Mr.  Hayes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  315:  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Whitley,  and  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

H.  Res.  14V:  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

H.  Res.  448:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr. 
Fish,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.  Res.  518:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Hiler. 
Mr.  Broyhill.  and  Mr.  Gregg. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  477:  Mr,  Crockett, 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  the  fol- 
lowing petition  and  papers  were  pre- 
sented, as  follows: 

383.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  council  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  relative  to  claims  by 
Native  Hawaiians;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  IMr.  Thurmond]. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol 
lowing  prayer; 


Let  us  pray. 

Gracious  God.  here  is  the  most  pow 
erful  deliberative  body  in  the  world 
perhaps  in  history.  The  Members  work 
hard  for  long  hours-often  at  great 
personal  sacrifice.  Hundreds  of  laws 
are  passed  yet  little  changes.  The 
family  continues  to  disintegrate.  Di 
vorce.  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  poverty. 
crime,  violence,  wars  increase  epidtmi 
cally.  The  birth  rate  is  highest  among 
9  to  15  year  olds.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  babies  are  aborted.  Teenagers 
seek  fulfillment  in  alcohol  and  drugs. 
Drunk  driving  and  suicide  take  more 
and  more  teenage  lives. 

Thank    Thee.    Father,    for    faithful 
public    .servants    who.    despite    di.sap 
pointment  and  seeming  futility,  devote 
themselves    to    public    responsibility. 
Keep   the  Senators   from   discourage 
ment.  Help  them  di.seern.  behind  the 
physical  and  the  temporal,  the  spiritu- 
al warfare  which  is  designed  to  frus 
irate,  divide,  and  destroy.  Strengthen 
them  against   all  that   dibilitales  and 
sustain   them   in   their  dedication.    In 
the  name  of  Him.  incarnate  love,  who 
suffered    total    rejection    and    abuse 
from  His  contempories.  Amen. 


{ Legislative  dav  oj  Monday.  June  11.  1984) 

ership  on  this  side  would  be  willing  to 
do  that.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  check  with  staff  and  .see  if 
that  arrangement  will  clear  or  not. 

But,  in  any  event,  we  will  be  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill  sometime  at  or  shortly  after  Il;30 
a.m. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  consult  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  as- 
certain his  preference  on  the  length  of 
the  .se.ssion  today.  But  I  can  report 
this:  the  managers.  I  believe,  and  I 
know  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
indicates  that  he  wants  to  finish  this 
bill  tonight.  And.  given  the  issues  still 
remaining.  I  can  almost  guarantee 
that  we  will  be  in  late,  very  late, 
almost  surely  later  than  we  were  last 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  therr 
are  three  special  orders  this  morning. 
so  that,  together  with  the  time  alloeal 
ed  to  the  two  leaders,  will  probably 
consume  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  and 
there  will  be  a  brief  period  then  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  because  there  is  an  order  for 
the  Senate  to  resume  consideration  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  at  11:30  a.m. 

Notwithstanding     that,     Mr      Presi 
dent,    if    we    can   clear    a   short    time 
agreement    for   another   bill    that    is, 
the  child  restraint   in  motor  vehicles 
measure,  which  is  H.R.  4616~lhe  lead 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


evening.  But  I  will  consult  with  the 
two  managers  and  the  minority  leader 
and  I  \m11  have  another  announcement 
to  make  a  little  later  m  the  morning 
on  an  estimate  of  the  time  the  Senate 
will  be  in  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  is  all  I 
have  this  morning.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  1  may  re.serve  I  minute  of 
my  lime  under  the  standing  order  for 
my  u.se  anytime  during  the  balance  of 
this  calendar  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Wilson  1.  Without  obji-ction.  it  is  .so 
ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  offer  the  minority 
leader  my  remaining  time,  less  1 
minute,  if  he  would  like  to  have  It  this 
morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  Ihank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
may  or  may  not  utilize  the  additional 
time  or  e\en  my  own  lime. 

I  am  trying  to  get  an  agreement 
worked  out  which  will  allow  for  a  brief 
time  at  least,  or  maybe  at  least  a  rea- 
.sonable  length  of  time,  on  the  child  re- 
straint bill.  I  am  verj-  interested  in  the 
amendment  that  would  raise  the 
drinking  age  to  21  years.  Just  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  that  agreement  on  my 
side.  I  will  inform  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  .so  that  we  can  press 
forward  with  it. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I.  loo.  am  very  interested 
in  that  amendment.  I  hope  that  both 
sides  can  clear  thai  measure  so  that 
we  can  do  it  in  a  brief  time. 

May  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
should  have  said  earlier  that  I  do  an- 
ticipate a  rollcall  vote  on  that  measure 
jf  It  Is  cleared,  and  there  will  be  many 
other  rollcalls  during  the  course  of  the 
day,  I  believe. 


FLAG  DAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
14.  1777.  the  Continental  Congress 
adopted  as  the  official  flag  of  the 
United  States  a  design  of  13  stars  and 
13  stripes.  To  celebrate  that  legislative 
stroke.  June  14— today— is  annually 
observed  as  Flag  Day  across  our  coun- 
try. 

The  altitude  of  Americans  toward 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  occasionally 
puzzle  foreign  observers.  Aside  from 
providing  an  elaborate  and  compre- 
hensive .set  of  legal  rubrics  governing 
the  flag's  design  and  treatment,  Amer- 
icans react  with  deep  emotion,  sincere 
respect,  and  even  religious  enthusiasm 
to  the  display  of  their  flag.  Where  the 
British  and  Canadian  flags,  for  in- 
stance, are  largely  regarded  by  citizens 
of  Britain  and  Canada  respectively  as 
decorative  symbols,  our  American  flag 
is  accorded  a  degree  of  .sacredne.ss  and 
veneration  usually  reserved  in  many 
countries  only  for  objects  of  divine 
faith. 

Bui  since  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  American  flag  has  stood  for  unity 
in  a  heterogeneous  nation  of  broad  in- 
terests, varied  cultiiral  and  ethnic 
backgrounds,  and  .sometimes  conflict- 
ing regional  loyalties.  During  the  revo- 
lution even,  when  the  British  Crown 
interpreted  the  rebels  as  one  force, 
.several  Slate  militias  marched  under 
diverse  banners  that  implied  primary 
allegiances  to  this,  or  that  original 
colony,  or  the  olher  rather  than  to  the 
idea  of  one  nation.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  became  one  of  the  earliest 
means  of  asserting  the  central  purpose 
among  the  Thirteen  Colonies  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  for  all  of  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  of  then-British 
North  America. 

Today,  the  American  flag  plays  a 
role  in  our  national  life  .somewhat  par- 
alleling that  role  represented  by  the 
reigning  monarch  in  Britain.  Presi- 
dents and  Congresses  come  and  go. 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  tenure, 
changes  in  popular  attitudes,  and  deci- 
sions of  the  ballot  box.  But  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  remains— the  embodiment, 
in  war  and  peace  alike,  of  American 
.sovereignty  and  endurance.  So  power- 
ful is  the  flag's  position  in  our  nation- 
al life  that  our  national  anthem  hails 


the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  British 
anthem  salutes  the  Queen. 

So  I  know  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
will  want  to  join  me  in  recognizing  the 
significance  of  Flag  Day  and  in  re- 
membering the  principles  for  which 
our  flag  stands  and  the  heritage  that 
it  represents. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
DOMENICI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  £rom  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized.       I 


S.  2761— A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  THE  WHITE  SANDS  RANCH- 
ERS OP  NEW  MEXICO 


•  This  ■  hu 


Itl  •  symbol   identities  statements  or   insertions   which  are  not   spoken  by   the   Member  on   the  tloor. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  405-TO 
REFER  S.  2761  TO  THE  CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  U.S. 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  legislation  to  correct 
a  longstanding  injustice  to  a  number 
of  American  citizens.  This  inequitable 
treatment  has  continued  for  well  over 
40  years  and  in  my  mind  ranks  with 
some  of  the  great  injustices  between 
this  Nation  and  its  private  citizens. 

The  facts  are  simple.  During  World 
War  II  the  Defense  Department 
needed  an  area  for  military  weapons 
testing.  They  chose  a  place  called 
White  Sands  which  is  part  of  the  Tu- 
larosa  Basin  in  New  Mexico.  One  day 
the  military  arrived  at  ranchhouse 
after  ranchhouse  on  the  basin  and 
told  the  occupants  that  their  land  was 
needed  for  the  defense  of  this  Nation 
and  that  after  the  end  of  the  war  the 
land  would  be  returned.  Finally,  they 
were  told  the  land  was  needed  immedi- 
ately and  they  would  have  to  move.  To 
point  out  what  this  really  means,  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  former  White 
Sands  ranching  family  member,  Mrs. 
Laura  E.  McKinley  of  Alamogordo, 
who  wrote  me  a  very  moving  letter 
outlining  her  life  for  the  past  40  years. 

Laura  states: 

On  February  12,  1942.  when  we  started 
trailing  our  cattle,  and  trucking  our  belong- 
ings, the  Weather  was  cold,  sleety  and 
windy.  Trailing  450  head  of  cattle  and  some 
horses  during  that  kind  of  weather  was  a 
trying  experience;  some  calves  were  born  on 
the  trip  to  our  new  location  at  Engle.  New 
Mexico,  and  we  had  to  truck  these  calves 
and  some  weak  cows.  Even  then  we  lost 
some  calves  and  a  few  cows.  There  was  no 
way  we  could  get  the  government  to  let  us 
postpone  moving  until  April  or  May.  We 
were  not  paid  any  moving  expenses  at  all. 

We  had  a  son  four  years  old.  and  I  was  ex- 
pecting another  child.  There  was  no  suitable 
place  for  us  to  live  on  the  ranch  we  had 
leased,  so  we  rented  a  home  in  Truth  or 
ConsequenceB.  New  Mexico,  first  and  later 
moved  to  Las  Cruces. 

In  closing,  Laura  writes: 
The  While  Sands  Missile  Range  has  been 
great  for  all  the  towns  nearby,  but  it  should 


not  have  been  established  at  the  expense  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  ranchers.  Many  of  the 
ranchers  are  dead  and  their  families  are  car- 
rying on  in  our  effort  to  receive  payment 
for  our  ranch  units.  I  will  still  pray  this  will 
come. 

I  quoted  the  ending  of  her  letter  be- 
cause that  is  why  I  introduce  this  leg- 
islation today. 

I  have  been  searching  for  a  way  to 
get  this  problem  solved.  We  had  a  de- 
tailed hearing  in  the  appropriate  sub- 
committee here  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  I  will  refer  to  that  later.  Some  ex- 
cellent legislation  on  this  issue  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  the 
distinguished  Congressman,  Joe 
Skeen,  who  represents  that  area.  Yet  I 
am  very  concerned  that  until  today,  I 
could  not  say  that  I  could  see  some 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

The  issue  is  complex.  After  the  epi- 
sode that  I  have  just  described  and 
during  the  40-some  years,  different 
ranchers  and  their  families  have  been 
treated  differently.  Some  are  dead, 
some  have  paid  inheritance  taxes  as- 
suming they  had  a  valuable  ranch, 
even  though  they  had  not  been  on  it 
for  years.  Some  were  paid  a  lot  of  rent. 
Some  were  paid  a  settlement,  which 
they  thought  was  a  settlement  in  full. 
Many  have  gone  to  court.  Courts 
have  ruled  differently.  In  some  in- 
stances, courts  have  ruled  statutes  of 
limitations  apply  and  whatever  their 
rights  were  are  gone.  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  some  way  to  once  and  for  all  do 
equity  and  fairness  for  these  ranchers. 
I  recognize  the  Government  has  done 
a  very  serious  wrong  here.  I  am  one 
who  thinks  this  Government  for  the 
most  part  does  an  admirable  job  with 
reference  to  human  rights  and  decen- 
cy and  having  very  high  goals.  It  just 
gnaws  on  me  that  we  cannot  find  a 
way  to  fix  this  situation. 

Forty-two  years  later,  many  feel 
that  the  ranchers  who  were  supposed 
to  get  their  land  back  in  1946  but 
didn't,  who  were  supposed  to  rent 
their  land  to  the  Federal  Government 
but  instead  saw  it  seized  and  con- 
demned, and  finally  were  told  they 
would  be  reimbursed  in  a  manner 
which  every  agricultural  expert  in 
New  Mexico  agrees  is  not  the  way 
ranches  are  bought  and  sold  in  the 
West,  should  be  helped. 

Last  November  the  Public  Lands  and 
Reserved  Water  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  held  oversight  hearings  on 
this  issue.  I  was  convinced  by  those 
hearings  that  the  cause  of  the  White 
Sands  ranchers  is  a  just  cause  and  I 
think  any  review  of  that  hearing 
record  will  show  others  that  there  has 
been  an  inequity.  The  question  is,  How 
do  we  solve  it? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  GAO  witnesses 
indicated  to  the  subcommittee  that 
never  had  they  seen  the  Government 
acquire  land  in  the  manner  used  for 
White  Sands.  Regarding  the  manner 
in  which  appraisals  were  conducted. 


several  agriculture  experts  testified 
that  no  ranches  would  be  sold  in  that 
manner.  Basically,  the  question  re- 
volves around  the  issue  of  the  carrying 
capacity  of  a  ranch  versus  the  conven- 
tional method,  which  deals  with  a  per- 
acre  price. 

In  the  West  ranches  are  bought  and 
sold  on  a  per-animal  unit  basis.  This  is 
done  because  almost  without  excep- 
tion ranches  are  made  up  of  private 
land.  State  land,  and  Federal  land. 
Ranchers  own  their  private  land  and 
lease  out  as  much  State  and  Federal 
land  as  they  can.  This  gives  them  a 
ranching  unit,  and  that  unit  is  bought 
and  sold  in  the  real  estate  market 
based  on  how  many  cattle  the  range- 
land  will  carry;  that  is,  how  much  land 
the  entire  ranching  unit  will  carry. 

How^ever,  as  I  have  publicly  stated 
for  over  a  year,  the  real  question  in 
these  cases  does  not  really  revolve 
around  legal  issues  but  rather  whether 
or  not  a  group  of  loyal  American  citi- 
zens were  treated  fairly  by  their  Gov- 
ernment over  the  course  of  the  past  40 
years. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  because  the  Federal 
Government  was  indecisive  in  what 
they  wanted  to  do  with  the  White 
Sands  ranchers. 

In  fact,  they  acted  differently  with 
reference  to  many  of  them.  Promises 
were  made  that  were  not  kept.  Com- 
mitments were  made  that  were 
broken.  Over  all,  they  were  treated 
shabbily. 

In  1942,  they  were  forced  off  their 
ranches  to  help  the  war  effort.  After 
the  war  they  were  allowed  to  return  to 
their  ranches  for  a  short  period  and 
then  were  forced  off  again.  The  Gov- 
ernment did  not  know  if  it  wanted  to 
purchase  the  ranches  in  fee,  and  came 
up  with  something  called  a  lease  and 
suspension  agreement,  another 
strange  hybrid. 

Then  almost  30  years  later,  the  Gov- 
ernment decided  that  it  needed  to  ac- 
quire complete  ownership  of  the  land. 
In  other  acquisitions,  such  as  at  the 
MacGregor  Range,  the  Department  of 
Defense  came  in  and  purchased  the 
ranches  outright  over  a  few  years  time 
and,  for  the  most  part,  this  allowed 
the  owners  to  purchase  other  ranches 
if  they  wanted  to.  In  the  case  of  the 
White  Sands  ranchers,  they  were 
given  a  few  thousand  dollars  each  year 
under  these  lease  and  suspension 
agreements  and  local  lending  institu- 
tions refused  to  allow  them  to  use 
their  White  Sands  properties  as  collat- 
eral to  purchase  other  ranches.  So 
they  were  caught  in  a  situation  which 
placed  them  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  for  the  past  30  years. 

The  question  of  equity  in  this  case 
revolves  around  the  issue  of  the  privi- 
lege of  being  granted  a  Federal  grazing 
permit  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  whether  there  is  a  finan- 
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cial  value  associated  with  that  privi- 
lege. In  some  cases,  the  courts  did  not 
recognize  the  value  of  the  grazing 
permit  to  these  ranchers  when  they 
were  seeking  just  compensation.  How- 
ever. I  am  informed  that  in  the  late 
1930's,  lending  institutions  began  at- 
taching a  value  to  these  permits  for 
purposes  of  financing  ranchers  and  for 
purposes  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
ranches. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate,  as  an  attorney.  I  recall 
handling  transactions  where  two 
major  ranches  were  sold  and  there  is 
no  question  when  the  ranching  units 
were  sold  the  permits  had  a  value  and 
were  included  in  the  total  sale  price, 
even  though  it  is  generally  understood 
that  they  are  permits. 

They  have  received  significant  conti- 
nuity over  the  years  and.  as  a  con.se- 
quence.  they  have  value.  Furthermore, 
I  have  been  told  by  many  ranchers 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  cer- 
tainly has  attached  a  value  to  those 
permits  over  the  years  for  estate  taxes 
and  that  some  of  those  in  the  White 
Sands  case  may  well  have  been  forced 
to  pay  taxes  on  something  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  said  had  no  tangible 
value. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  even  with 
this  lease  arrrangement.  when  one  of, 
the  old  ranchers  died,  the  entire 
ranching  unit  was  valued  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  They  valued  the 
ranching  unit  as  I  have  described  it. 
giving  a  significant  value  to  the  per- 
mits, both  State  and  Federal. 

I  pass  on  to  this  body  the  comments 
of  Mrs.  Alice  Lee  Cox.  of  Las  Cruces. 
NM.  who  is  not  only  involved  in  this 
issue  but  who  is  also  a  good  friend. 
She  and  her  husband.  Hal  R.  Cox.  who 
passed  away  a  few  years  ago.  represent 
a  real  pioneer  family  from  southern 
New  Mexico. 

After  outlining  the  many  upheavals 
and  changes  in  plans  by  the  Defense 
Department,  Mrs.  Cox  states: 

Our  lives  were  changed  drastically  by 
these  upheavals.  When  we  were  forced  from 
the  ranch,  we  borrowed  money  from  a 
friend  in  El  Paso  and  bought  an  alfalfa  farm 
in  Blythe.  California.  We  were  not  farmers, 
did  not  want  to  make  our  home  away  from 
New  Mexico,  sold  it.  and  went  head  over 
heels  in  debt  to  buy  a  ranch  near  Hillsboro. 
New  Mexico.  Hals  health  began  to  fail,  .so 
we  sold  the  ranch  there  and  moved  to  L.as 
Cruces.  where  he  died  November  2.  1980.  at 
the  age  of  87 

A  few  years  ago  we  asked  pcrmi.ssion  to 
take  a  favorite  niece  and  nephew,  who  had 
never  seen  our  ranch,  to  visit  it  for  an  hour 
or  so.  Permission  was  granted  under  the 
condition  that  we  be  met  at  the  gate  by  se 
curity  guards,  who  accompanied  us  every 
step  of  the  way. 

You  see.  she  still  considers  that 
property  there  on  White  Sands  as  her 
property,  even  though  she  gets  a 
rental  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment claims  they  are  temporarily 
using  it. 
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This  is  part  of  the  legacy  of  Hal  Cox. 
As  Alice  continues. 

Hals  father  and  mother  had  settled  on 
thi.s  ranch  in  1886.  having  traveled  overland 
in  a  covered  wagon  from  south  Texas.  This 
ranch  is  where  Hal  grew  up.  where  we  an- 
ticipated spending  the  rest  of  our  lives  to- 
gether. 

Almost  2  years  ago  on  one  of  these 
ranches,  frustrated  by  years  of  inac- 
tion, he  -took  back"  his  ranch  by 
force.  After  several  days  of  negotia- 
tions he  left  the  Missile  Range  vowing 
to  return  if  the  Federal  Government 
did  not  pay  him  market  value  for  his 
ranch.  Under  the  laws  of  this  Nation 
what  he  did  was  wrong.  But.  one  can 
also  understand  what  he  did.  and, 
again,  that  is  what  is  really  at  stake 
here. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  letter 
dated  January  17.  1984.  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  an  article 
from  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
dated  February  13.  1984.  entitled  -Is 
Uncle  Sam  a  Cruel  Landlord?"  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  from  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  dated  Janu- 
ary. 17.  1984.  is  addressed  to  the  Hon- 
oraijle  James  A.  McClure.  chairman. 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
.sources.  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  in  response 
to  a  question  propounded  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  in  the  hearings 
I  referred  to.  In  the  letter  they  have 
included  all  the  names  of  all  110 
ranchers  who  were  on  the  ranch  when 
the  U.S.  Army  40-plus  years  ago  began 
the  episode  which  I  have  described 
here  in  a  few  words.  I  hope  it  will  not 
lake  many  more  years  to  do  justice  to 
the  injustice  which  has  occurred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington.  DC.  January  17.  1984. 
Hon  James  A.  McClure. 

Chairman.  Committrc  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  U.S.  Senate.   Washington. 
DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman   Reference  is  made  to 
the  hearing  of  November  15.  1983  before  the 
Subcommittee    on    Public    Lands    and    Re- 
served Water.  Senate  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Re.sources.  During  the  hearing, 
you   requested  additional   information  with 
regard  to  payments  made  to  landov^ners  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  properly 
acquired    m    connection    with    the    While 
Sands  Missile  Range.  New  Mexico. 

Enclosed  is  a  chart  which  outlines  the 
payments  made,  by  ownership,  from  1942  to 
October  1,  1983.  The  figures  are  based  on 
the  best  information  available  as  records  of 
.some  payments  made  during  World  War  II 
no  longer  exist  Payments  for  fee  title 
(Column  A),  leasehold  interests  (Column  B). 
and  improvements  (Column  C)  are  shown. 
The  total  for  payments  under  Columns  A.  B 
and  C  IS  shown  in  Column  D. 

Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  fee  title  to 
lands  within  the  White  Sands  Mi.ssile 
Range,  it  was  necessary  at  various  times  to 
acquire  leasehold  interests  in  both  Stale 
and  privately  owned  properties.  Voluntary 
leases  were  entered  into  by  most  of  the 
owners  before  1970.  From  1942  until  1970. 


the  Government  also  paid  compensation  for 
withdrawn  public  domain  lands  used  by  the 
owners  under  permits  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement pursuant  to  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  (43  use.  section  315).  Ultimately,  it 
was  determined  that  the  former  holders  of 
grazing  permits  had  been  fully  compensat- 
ed. The  annual  payments  to  permittees 
ceased  after  June  30.  1970. 

Due  to  the  adverse  reaction  of  many 
owners  after  the  cessation  of  payments  for 
public  domain  lands  in  1970.  efforts  by  the 
Government  to  obtain  voluntary  leases  were 
.seriously  hampered.  The  filing  of  leasehold  , 
condemnation  proceedings  became  neces- 
sary. We  have  .set  forth  specific  information 
as  to  these  proceedings  on  the  chart  for 
your  further  information. 

Leasehold  condemnation  cases  were  filed 
against  64  ownerships.  Nine  cases  proceeded 
to  trial  before  a  land  condemnation  commis- 
sion, three  of  which  were  settled  after  a  suc- 
cessful appeal  by  the  Government  in  each 
case.  The  55  remaining  ownerships  settled 
prior  to  trial.  The  annual  rental  figures 
either  agreed  to  by  the  parties  or  awarded 
by  the  commission  arc  provided. 

Column  B  on  the  chart  includes  the  sum 
of  the  rental  payments  made  for  the  volun- 
tary leasing  of  private  and  State-owned 
lands,  compen.sation  for  withdrawn  public 
domain  lands  paid  prior  to  1970  and  lease- 
hold condemnation  settlement  amounts  and 
award.s. 

In  addition  to  the  payments  reflected  on 
the  chart,  approximately  $1,022,000  has 
been  paid  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  for 
lands  It  did  not  lease  to  third  parties.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  of  October  1.  1983.  existing 
records  indicate  a  total  of  $20,754,846  in 
payments. 

Sincerely. 

Paul  W. Johnson. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Is  Uncle  Sam  a  Cruel  Landlord? 

If  you  think  your  landlord  is  tough,  con- 
sider the  plights  of  the.se  tenants; 

Residents  of  4.700  housing  units,  mostly 
scattered  across  the  West,  were  slapped 
with  rent  increases  that  in  some  cases 
reached  nearly  100  percent. 

Some  New  Mexico  ranchers  are  still  fight- 
ing to  get  more  money  for  land  they  were 
forced  to  vacate  42  years  ago. 

About  100  people  who  invested  up  to 
$50,000  apiece  in  fancy  houseboats  had  to 
petition  Congress  to  avoid  being  evicted 
from  Lake  Allatoona.  Ga. 

The  landlord?  In  each  case.  Uncle  Sam. 

The  federal  government  owns  and  man- 
ages millions  of  acres  of  parks,  forests,  wil- 
derness areas  and  other  lands.  Washington 
assumes  the  role  of  landlord  by  providing 
housing  for  employes  and  permitting  live- 
stock grazing,  mining,  recreation  and  other 
activities  on  its  properties.  Like  any  land- 
lord, the  government  has  run  into  its  share 
of  controversies,  problems  and  complaints. 

Nearly  200  employes  of  the  National  Park 
Service  sued  the  government  in  1983  over 
rent  hikes  on  housing,  much  of  it  in  remote 
areas.  The  suit  complains  that  monthly  rent 
paid  by  the  average  ranger  at  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park,  who  earns  $16,558  a  year,  rose 
to  $300  from  $155.  The  increases  were  or- 
dered after  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  ruled  that  the  government  will  not 
subsidize  housing  for  civilian  workers. 

Some  landlord-tenant  fights  involving 
Washington  drag  on  for  decades. 


In  1942.  the  Army  gave  nearly  150  ranch- 
ers in  New  Mexico  two  weeks  to  get  off  their 
own  land  and  the  grazing  land  they  leased 
from  Wa*ington,  so  the  acreage  could  be 
used  as  a  bombing  range  during  World  War 
II. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  land  was  turned 
into  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range.  The 
Army,  however,  continued  to  tell  the  ranch- 
ers for  years  that  the  need  for  their  land 
was  temporary  and  paid  them  only  small 
sums  for  tiie  loss  of  their  property  and  graz- 
ing rights.  Then,  in  the  early  1970s,  the 
Army  decided  to  buy  the  ranches  outright. 

The  ranchers  complained  that  the  govern- 
ment used  a  formula  that  ignored  estab- 
lished practice  and  did  not  include  the  value 
of  the  federal  grazing  permits.  Most  ranch- 
ers pocketed  the  payments,  but  some  have 
taken  this  case  to  Congress. 

One  of  them,  A.  D.  Helms,  describes  his 
42-year  ordeal:  The  government  took  away 
my  ranch  on  two  weeks'  notice.  They  never 
paid  me  eRher  enough  to  live  on  or  to  get  a 
replacement  ranch,  and  finally  they  rigged 
it  so  that  my  lease  lands  were  treated  as 
worthless.  We  are  old  and  very  tired,  wait- 
ing in  vain  for  our  dream  of  returning  to 
our  ranch  to  be  fulfilled." 

The  Army  maintains  that  through  various 
payments  made  to  the  ranchers  over  the 
years  it  has  'paid  for  this  property  several 
times  over." 

SIMMERING  BATTLE 

Descendants  of  slaves  in  Georgia  are  still 
fighting  to  regain  farms  wiped  out  in  1943 
when  the :  government  said  it  needed  the 
land  for  an  emergency  air  base.  The  80  fam- 
ilies who  had  quietly  farmed  and  fished  on  a 
former  plantation  near  the  coastal  commu- 
nity of  Harris  Neck  were  paid  an  average  of 
$10  an  acre,  with  one  family  getting  only 
$2.44  an  acre  for  its  157  acres. 

After  the  war.  the  farms  tiecame  part  of  a 
2.687-acre  national  wildlife  refuge.  Now,  the 
families  would  like  to  get  back  portions  of 
the  refuge  that  the  government  leases  out 
for  grazing.  Says  the  Rev.  Edgar  Timmons. 
a  descendant  of  the  original  settlers:  "We 
want  to  create  a  relatively  small  community, 
a  quiet  place  with  maybe  an  oyster  factory, 
a  little  grocery  store,  small-scale  farming 
and  crabbing." 

The  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  tells 
them  nothing  can  be  done  "within  the 
framework  of  the  law."  Efforts  to  get  Con- 
gress to  change  the  law  failed. 

More  successful  were  six  couples  who  in 
1941,  through  a  surveyor's  error,  t>ought 
land  in  Oregon  that  included  a  3.11-acre 
tract  owned  by  the  Interior  Department. 
Over  the  years,  they  paid  $20,000  in  taxes 
on  it.  The  government  discovered  the  mis'' 
take  in  1959.  setting  the  stage  for  a  long 
battle  over  clear  title  to  the  homes. 

In  1983,  the  government  offered  to  sell 
the  couples  the  land  at  its  current  value— 
$45,000.  Now  retired,  they  have  only  modest 
incomes,  so  Congress  stepped  in  to  hand 
over  the  tract  to  them.  But  it  had  to  do  so 


over  the  veto  of  President  Reagan,  who  con- 
tended that  the  U.S.  is  not  responsible  for 
mistakes  made  by  others. 

Some  fights  have  erupted  because,  say 
tenants,  the  government  can  be  a  capricious 
landlord.  Example:  For  years,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  allowed  individuals  to 
keep  houseboats  on  Georgia's  Lake  Alla- 
toona. Some  owners  invested  as  much  as 
$50,000  in  elaborate  retreats. 

Then,  in  1980.  the  corps  decided  the 
houseboats  were  not  a  proper  use  of  a  public 
recreational  facility  and  ordered  them  off. 
The  owners  got  Congress  to  forbid  the  corps 
from  throwing  the  boats  out  until  1990  at 
the  earliest. 

UP  in  the  air 

In  Jackson.  Wyo..  residents  worry  that 
Uncle  Sam  will  take  away  their  airport.  The 
Jackson  Hole  Airport  became  part  of  the 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  when  the  park 
was  expanded  in  1950.  and  environmental- 
ists argue  that  there  is  no  place  for  a  jetport 
in  a  national  park. 

Notes  Ralph  McMullen  of  the  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce:  'It's  a  real  pain  having  it 
on  federal  land,  because  that  makes  us  sub- 
ject to  the  political  whims  of  whichever  ad- 
ministration is  in  power.  One  administration 
says  destroy  it:  the  next  one  says  let's  keep 
it." 

The  West  is  the  locale  for  many  disputes 
over  government  land  because  Washington 
controls  so  much  acreage  there— including 
nearly  90  percent  of  Nevada  and  43.5  per- 
cent of  Arizona. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM). 
manager  of  283.3  million  acres,  is  a  perenni- 
al foe  of  ranchers  in  a  multitude  of  disputes 
over  burning  underbrush,  cutting  trees,  dig- 
ging ponds  and  determining  how  many  cows 
can  graze  on  how  many  acres  of  land  leased 
by  cattle  ranchers. 

Some  environmentalists  complain  that  the 
BLM  has  permitted  overgrazing  on  govern- 
ment lands,  resulting  in  .severe  loss  of  top- 
soil  and  the  transformation  of  vast  stretches 
into  dust  bowls.  While  acknowledging  prob- 
lems in  the  past,  a  BLM  official  says  ranch- 
ers now  "realize  their  own  livelihoods  are  at 
stake,  so  they're  trying  not  to  overgraze 
their  allotments.  " 

'Many  Westerners  blame  environmental- 
ists—particularly those  in  the  East— for 
their  landlord-tenant  problems  with  the 
government.  Says  rancher  Jim  Kemp  in  San 
Diego  County.  Calif.:  'Even  if  we  had  been 
here  150  years,  if  we  don't  have  a  Ph.D.  in 
wildlife  biology,  no  ones  going  to  listen  to 
us. " 

Hundreds  of  miles  to  the  east,  preserva- 
tion of  the  environment  prompted  the  gov- 
ernment's 1966  decision  to  acquire  most  of 
Beverly  Shores.  Ind..  for  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore.  The  town,  situated 
amid  scenic  sand  dunes  40  miles  east  of  Chi- 
cago, is  bitterly  divided  over  the  move.  Says 
one  resident.  "There  are  two  kinds  of  people 
in  Beverly  Shores— those  who  are  for  the 
park  and  those  who  are  against  it." 


One  against  it  is  Ed  Nicholson,  who  was 
forced  to  sell  his  home  of  31  years  for 
$43,000  plus  relocation  expen.ses.  Nicholson 
says  he  had  to  spend  $73,000  on  a  new  home 
and  says:  The  way  I  look  at  it.  it  cost  me 
$30,000  to  lose  my  home." 

For  their  part,  government  officials  claim 
they  often  are  forced  into  the  role  of  the 
hardhearted  landlord  by  people  who  have 
no  business  on  federal  land  in  the  first 
place. 

BLM  officials  have  cracked  down  on 
squatters  who  set  up  housekeeping  on  feder- 
al lands  near  Medford.  Oreg.  In  another 
case,  elderly  people  seeking  refuge  from 
Northern  winters  have  been  parking  trailers 
along  the  lower  Colorado  River  in  Arizona 
and  California  and  staying  there  until 
spring.  Litter  is  a  major  problem  at  such 
sites. 

In  the  Southeast,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
counts  at  least  1.000  encroachments  each 
year  by  private  citizens  on  federal  land. 
"Many  of  the  encroachments  are  not  inten- 
tional at  all— from  building  an  addition  on  a 
house  that  goes  over  onto  government  land 
to  building  a  patio  and  barbecue  pit  on  fed- 
eral land  without  permission. "  says  corps 
spokesman  Rob  Holland. 

Intentional  or  not.  the  corps  strictly  en- 
forces rules  to  keep  government  land  open 
to  the  public. 

Holden  Beach.  N.C..  built  a  new  city  hall 
on  land  where  the  government  had  the 
right  to  dump  dredged  material.  City  lead- 
ers, say  corps  officials,  took  a  "calculated 
risk  that  they  would  build  and  we  would  not 
spoil."  The  issue  was  settled  in  1981  when 
the  city  gave  the  government  substitute 
land. 

switching  lots 

Land  trade-offs  have  solved  a  number  of 
other  disputes.  Arizona  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment swapped  200.000  acres— the  state 
getting  land  it  wanted  for  urban  expansion 
and  recreation,  and  Washington  getting 
acreage  inaccessible  or  unusable  to  the 
state.  When  Utah  finally  got  title  to  land 
Washington  had  owed  it  for  nearly  a  centu- 
ry, the  state  selected  parcels  with  an  eye  to 
mineral  development,  municipal  expansion 
and  recreation  use. 

Selling  .some  of  the  vast  tracts  owned  by 
Washington  seemed  to  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  offer  a  relatively  painless  way  to 
reduce  the  national  debt.  But  surplus-land 
sales  last  year  netted  only  195  million  dol- 
lars, far  short  of  the  1.23-billion-dollar  goal. 

A  major  factor  behind  the  lackluster  sales 
was  the  realization  by  ranchers  that  they 
could  lease  land  for  grazing  much  more 
cheaply  than  they  could  buy  it.  The  Nation- 
al Resources  Defense  Council  says  regula- 
tions set  grazing  fees  on  federal  land  as  low- 
as  one  eighth  the  rates  charged  for  private 
acreage. 

Offering  bargains  such  as  these  is  one 
reason  Uncle  Sam.  with  all  his  faults,  is 
likely  to  remain  a  landlord  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 
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leasehold  condemnations 


Omw 


Payment  lor 
lee 


I*) 


LeaseWd 
payments ' 


(B) 


Pnvale  acres 


Slateowned 
acres 


Annual 
rental  • 
I  included 
under  B) 


Settled  by 
parties 


Court  award 


Separate 
payments  for 
improvements 


(0 


Total 


(D) 


1  A(uil«.  Pelt      1 

2  Baca,  Batturita  . 

3  Black  Hills  Ranch 


$9,675  00  $18,045  03  77  40 
103.306  00  45.659  84  80000 
198.61000    249.097  15    3.587  83 


0     $100  00  X 

160  00    362  50  X 

3.320  00   6.102  50  X 


$1.782  00 
23  62150 
31.45100 


$29,502  03 
172.587  34 
479.158  15 
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Leasehold  condemnations 


103  Withers.  Eslella 

104  Wittiers.  Ivan 

105  Wood.  Eva  H 

106  Wood.  HA 
10/  Wood,  lolin  H 

108  Wood,  J  P 

109  Wooll,  Dale 
no  WrigM,  Paul 


Payment  lor 
fee 


(A| 


Leasehold 
payments  1 


Private  acres 


Stale-owned 
acres 


Annual 
rental  - 
(included 
under  B) 


Eelal 


184.71100 
29.440  00 

0 
32,89087 
35.000  00 
75.000  00 
66.000  00 
18.000  00 


JB^I 

337,062  92 

0 
35,044  00 
131,40/70 
67,056  58 
109.608  97 
168.148  76 
623  20 


126  67 


839  62 

640  00 

1.360  00 

1.790  8/ 

30  04 


3.708  56   12.089  38 
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1.283  58 
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1.853  66 
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1528  75 

2.456  25 

40  00 


Settled  trt 
parties 


Separate 
payments  lor 
Court  award       improvements 

Total 

(Cl 

(D) 

X                            88/28  000 
0 
8.085  00 
32  865  00 
17.628  00 
45.29000 
77  000  00 
0 

610.506  92 
29.44000 
43,12900 
197.163  57 
119.684.58 
229.898  9/ 
311.148  76 
18.623  20 

'  Includes  the  total  ot  payments  received  per  ownerstiip  under  lease  and  suspension  agreements  covering  public  domain  lands  (circa  1942  70)   and  payments  made  alter  1970  by  virtue  of  voluntary  leases  or  court  awards  in  leasehold 
condemnation  cases  »l  both  private  and  State-owned  lands  The  ligures  include  payments  for  the  leasing  or  condemnation  of  minerals 

^  Includes  year^  rental  payments  lor  both  the  fee  lands  of  me  owner  and  lands  available  for  leasing  to  the  owner  Irom  the  State  of  New  Meiico 
'^  Payments  male  by  ownership  tot  mrnetals  whch  have  been  severed  and  conveyed  separately  Irom  the  stjfface  ownership 
*  Included  undir  Isaacks.  Robert  I 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  a  private  bill  and  a 
resolution.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  resolution  will  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  If 
that  committee  and  the  Senate  see  fit 
to  do  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  a^s  of  them  and  the  resolu- 
tion is  agreed  to.  a  private  bill  will  be 
referred  t4>  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commissioner 
then  will  proceed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and 
2009  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving 
such  findings  and  conclusions  thereon 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  demand  of  the  claimant,  legal 
or  equitable,  against  the  United  States 
or  a  gratuity  and  the  payment,  if  any. 
legal  or  equitable,  due  from  the 
United  States  to  the  claimant. 

We  have  found  that  this  is  available 
to  these  New  Mexicans. 

If  this  court  inequity  makes  the  req- 
uisite findings,  then  Congress  could 
pass  the  private  bill,  if  it  sees  fit. 
which  will  then  have  established 
within  it  what  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  determines  to  be  equitable 
relief  for  each  and  every  one  of  these 
ranchers  or  their  successors  in  inter- 
est. 

I  think  this  is  the  most  practical  so- 
lution to  the  problem.  I  hope  I  can  get 
the  resolution  agreed  to.  and  I  hope 
that  later  on  they  will  make  the  equi- 
table findings  and  that  then  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  pass  a 
bill  which  would  be  a  private  bill  but 
which  would  then  include  what  the 
court  finds  is  equitable  relief  and  we 
will  end  this  terrible  episode. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  close  by 
saying  that  I  have  been  most  apprecia- 
tive, of  the  help  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  staff  have  given  us  in 
trying  to  resolve  this  issue  because  it  is 
so  complicated  and  difficult.  You  solve 
one  piece  and  it  seems  to  never  end. 

I  hope  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  this  will  be  the  remedy  and 
today  will  start  the  day  of  just  the  few 


months  required  for  findings  and  con- 
clusions, and  to  see  equity  done  in 
behalf  of  these  very  loyal  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2761 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorizeri  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treaisury  not  otherwi.se  appropriated,  a  sum, 
to  be  determined,  to  individuals  described  in 
section  2.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
in  full  settlement  of  any  claim  for  full  and 
fair  compensation  by  such  individuals 
against  the  United  States  for  the  loss  of  real 
property,  grazing  privileges,  and  the  value 
of  mineral  claims  resulting  from  the  actions 
of  the  United  States  in  acquiring  land  for 
the  White  Sands  Missile  Range. 

Sec.  2.  The  individuals  to  whom  payments 
shall  be  made  under  this  Act  are  individuals 
(or  heirs  or  assignees  of  individuals)  who 
owned  ranching  units  in  the  area  of  the 
White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico, 
and  whose  ranching  units  (or  a  portion  of 
whose  ranching  units)  were  taken  for  war 
and  national  defense  purposes  after  1941 
and  are  now  part  of  that  missile  range.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  head  of  such 
other  agency  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  determine  shall  provide  a  list  of 
the  names  of  such  individuals  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  an  inference  of  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

S.  Res.  405 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  271)  entitled  'A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  White  Sands  ranchers 
of  New  Mexico"  now  pending  in  the  Senate, 
together  with  all  the  accompanying  papers, 
is  referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims.  The  Chief 
Commissioner  shall  proceed  with  the  same 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 


tions 1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
United  States  or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount, 
if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from  the 
United  States  to  the  claimant. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
GoLDWATER].  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  retrieve 
the  8  minutes  which  remain  under  my 
leadership  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  8V1  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  of  that  time  to  Mr.  Proxmire 
and  I  yield  4  minutes  of  the  time  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  allow  me  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  on  my  own  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


TIME  LIMITATION  PROPOSAL— 
H.R.  4616 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in- 
dicated to  the  assistant  Republican 
leader  last  evening  that  we  would  try 
hard  to  get  an  agreement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  child  restraint  bill.  I  have 
been  able  to  do  that.  I  indicated  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  just  a 
little  while  ago  I  would  continue  the 
effort.  I  now  have  an  agreement  which 
I  can  offer.  I  have  to  leave  the  floor, 
but  I  want  the  majority  leader  to 
know  that  I  am  prepared  on  this  side 
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to  agree  to  a  10-minute  limitation  on 
the  bill  itself,  equally  divided,  and 
with  only  one  amendment  to  be  in 
order,  which  would  be  the  amendment 
relating  to  a  national  minimum  drink- 
ing age  of  21.  It  would  be  20  minutes 
equally  divided  on  that  amendment. 

I  am  prepared  at  any  time  to  enter 
into  that  agreement  and  I  thought  I 
should  inform  the  majority  leader 
that  we  are  ready  on  this  side  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  allowing  me  to  proceed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


WRONG    WITH    UNILAT 
NUCLEAR         DISARMA 


WHATS 
ERAL 
MENT^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  wrong  with  unilateral  nuclear 
disarmament?  Unilateral  disarmament 
is  a  morally  alluring  copout.  It  is  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  sinful  world.  It  is  an 
embrace  of  the  decent  kind,  generous 
life  that  should  be.  It  is  a  rejection  of 
all  the  mean,  vicious,  violent,  .selfish. 
hate-filled  truth  in  the  world  that  i.s. 
Too  bad.  but  life  is  not  fair.  Some- 
times life  is  good  and  generous.  Some 
times  it  is  evil.  Would  that  we  could 
wave  a  wand  and  vanquish  the  evils. 
We  cannot.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no 
real  alternative  except  to  cope  with 
life  as  it  is.  We  cannot  abolish  nuclear 
weapons.  We  cannot  remove  from 
mankind  the  knowledge  or  the  materi- 
al or  facilities  for  makmg  nuclear 
weapons.  For  all  the  future  years  man- 
kind dwells  on  this  planet,  he  and  she 
will  have  to  live  with  the  prospect  that 
human  life  could  vanish  in  a  nuclear 
war  at  any  time.  That  is  a  terrible  fact 
of  life.  But  it  is  a  fact  as  sure,  as  cer 
tain,  as  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
Sun  that  gives  us  light  and  warmth. 
We  have  to  accept  nuclear  weapons. 
We  cannot  atiolish  them. 

So  does  that  leave  unilateral  nuclear 
disarmament  as  a  helpless,  hopeless 
cause?  Why  is  unilateral  nuclear  disar- 
mament any  more  hopeless  or  unreal- 
istic than  the  smashingly  successful 
nonviolent  resistance  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  and  others  that  won  the  inde 
pendence  of  India  from  the  iron  mili 
tary  rule  of  the  British  empire?  Why 
is  unilateral  nuclear  di.sarmamenl  a 
feebler  cause  than  the  astonishing 
American  civil  rights  progress  won  by 
the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  and 
others  by  civil  disobedience  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  of  the  overwhelm- 
ingly dominant  American  white  major- 
ity with  its  total  monopoly  of  military 
force? 

Consider:  How  were  these  previous 
victories  for  great  moral  progress  by 
nonviolence  won?  What  kind  of  power 
to  change  had  to  be  won  over?  In  both 
cases— India'.s  independence  and  Amer 
icans  civil  rights  progress— those  who 
held  power  were  vulnerable,   in   fact. 


highly  vulnerable  to  popular  moral 
persuasion.  Both  the  United  Kindom 
and  the  United  States  are  democracies 
serving  an  elecorale  informed  by  a 
free  press.  In  both  cases,  both  govern- 
ments could  change  their  policy  radi- 
cally and  dramatically  with  no  risk  to 
the  Government  or  the  constituency 
the  Government  served. 

On  the  other  hand,  could  the  U.S. 
Government-any  U.S.  Government  — 
unilaterally  reject  nuclear  weapons 
without  a  sure  and  certain  popular  re- 
pudiation and  without  an  immense  in- 
crease in  risk  for  our  country  from 
armed-tot  he-nuclear-teeth  adversar- 
ies? Would  that  we  could;  but  we 
cannot. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  observation 
made  of  an  erratic,  very  wild  Brooklyn 
Dodger  pitcher,  named  Rex  Barney." 
Barney  had  a  sizzling  fastball— possi- 
bly the  fastest  pilch  ever,  but  he  could 
walk  batters  by  the  bundle.  Bob 
Cooke,  a  New  York  sportswriter  once 
observed.  Rex  Barney  would  be  thf 
league's  best  pitcher  if  the  plate  were 
high  and  outside."  Well,  unilateral  nu- 
clear disarmament  would  be  the 
world's  best  idea  if  every  country  were 
a  democracy  with  a  free  press. 

Unilateral  nuclear  disarmament  by 
the  United  States  unfortunately  would 
not  stop  the  catastrophe  of  nuclear 
war  Our  intelligence  services  flatly 
predict  that  unlrss  we  stop  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation,  more  than  30 
nations  will  have  nuclear  arsenals  by 
the  year  2000.  16  short  years  from 
now.  Would  U.S.  unilateral  nuclear 
disarmament  prevent  this  prolifera- 
tion? No  way.  We  would  simply  be 
handing  over  political  leadership  and 
especially  antiproliferation  leadership 
to  other  nations.  We  would  lose  the 
very  real  leverage  we  now  have  for  ne- 
gotiating both  an  end  to  the  arms  race 
and  the  full  cessation  of  nuclear  arms 
proliferation.  As  long  as  the  United 
States  has  awesome  nuclear  arms 
power,  much  of  which  is  In  vulnerable, 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  a  sharp  Incentive  to 
return  to  the  bargaining  table  and  ne- 
gotiate an  end  to  the  arms  race.  This 
country  as  the  supreme  free  world  nu- 
clear arms  power  and  the  world's  No.  1 
trading  Nation,  has  the  basis  for  nego- 
tiating an  end  to  nuclear  arms  prolif- 
eration and  enforcing  that  negotia- 
tion. Statewide  referendums  and  pro- 
fessional public  opinion  polls  have  doc- 
umented the  emphatic  public  support 
for  these  negotiations.  They  can  be 
achieved  without  political  risk  to  the 
American  Government  that  achieves 
them  and  they  can  sharply  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war  that  haunts  in- 
formed people  throughout  the  world. 
Unilateral  nuclear  disarmament  will 
not  succeed.  Mutual,  comprehensive 
verified  nuclear  arms  negotiations  will. 


VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  14th  anniversary  of 
the  arrests  which  led  to  the  imfamous 
Leningrad  trials.  During  the  Lenin- 
grad trials.  11  Soviet  dissidents,  includ- 
ing 9  Jewish  refuseniks.  were  tried  and 
sentenced  in  a  case  that  again  brought 
the  problem  of  Soviet  human  rights 
violations  to  international  attention. 

Under  Soviet  law,  the  planning  of  a 
crime  is  as  serious  as  the  execution  of 
one.  Hence,  the  11  were  arrested  by 
the  KGB  for  planning  to  commandeer 
a  small  plane  to  flee  the  country.  Nine 
were  sentenced  to  prison  terms  and 
the  other  two  were  to  be  executed. 
Tho.se  sentenced  to  death  elicited  a 
world  protest  which  prompted  a  con- 
gressional response.  The  pressure 
placed  by  these  organizations  enabled 
their  prison  sentences  to  be  reduced  to 
15  years  special  regime,  the  harshest 
form  of  prison  punishment. 

The.se  11  individuals,  frustrated  with 
the  human  rights  situation  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  were  simply  trying  to 
practice  their  religious  and  cultural 
freedom,  and  to  be  allowed  to  emi- 
grate. 

As  a  result  of  a  cooperative  effort 
from  Congre.ss  and  other  concerned 
bodies  worldwide,  all  but  two  prisoners 
have  been  released.  One  of  the  two 
prisoners,  Alexl  Murzhenko,  is  sched- 
uled for  release  tomorrow.  However,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  an  individual  to 
receive  an  additional  sentence  on 
charges  of  bad  behavior. 

Mr.  President,  today  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  are  participating  in 
a  fast  from  sunup  to  sundown,  and  a 
prayer  vigil  to  show  solidarity  for 
tho.se  tried  at  Leningrad.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  continue  our  strong 
support  for  the  plight  of  the  Soviet 
Jews  and  the  innumerable  others 
in  similar  situations. 

The  Leningrad  trials,  of  and  by 
themselves,  do  not  constitute  genocide 
as  defined  in  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. Yet.  the  many  examples  of 
human  rights  violations  committed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  illustrate  the  wide- 
spread discrimination  and  hatred  that 
persists  today.  These  mistreatments  of 
a  country's  own  citizens  are  reminis- 
cent of  those  occurring  in  Nazi  Germa- 
ny prior  to  World  War  II,  and  are  con- 
ducive to  creating  an  environment  in 
which  genocide  could  occur. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  before. 
Mr.  President,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion condemns  the  heinous  act  of 
genocide  and  makes  it  an  international 
crime.  With  respect  to  those  11  indi- 
viduals tried  at  Leningrad  and  in  keep- 
ing with  America's  tradition  as  a 
champion  of  human  rights,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  take  immediate  action  and 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
LEVIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  wish  me  to  yield 
time?  I  have  time  also  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  or  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  yield  4  minutes  of  my  time.  Mr. 
President,  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Randolph]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
GoLDWATER].  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  recognized  for  4  minutes  or 
a  little  more. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  remember  the  night  before  last  that 
the  present  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Goldwater,  spoke,  as 
always,  in  a  manner  of  helpfulness. 
When  the  majority  leader  said  that  he 
was  going  to  recess  the  Senate  at  9 
o'clock,  I  recall  his  quick  comment, 
"You  are  1  minute  over  already."  So  I 
do  listen  to  him  always  when  we  are 
together  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 


THIS  IS  OUR  FLAG  DAY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  I  gave  extended  comment  be- 
cause I  wanted,  on  Jime  14,  1983,  to 
call  attention  to  that  date  as  Flag  Day. 

Earlier  today,  in  the  Chamber,  the 
able  minority  leader,  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  dis- 
cussed Flag  Day.  Because  of  a  meet- 
ing, I  oould  not  listen  to  those  re- 
marks. I  am  sure  they  were  well  pre- 
pared and  given  in  a  meaningful 
manner. 

This  year,  I  decided  I  would  call  at- 
tention to  our  remarks  of  last  year. 
Today.  I  shall  talk  for  a  brief  time. 

West  Virginians  have  a  sense  of 
their  State  history  and  the  back- 
ground of  our  beginning.  It  was  on 
June  20.  1863,  that  West  Virginia 
became  the  only  State  to  join  the 
galaxy  of  States  by  the  proclamation 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Our  statehood,  I  repeat,  came  into 
being  with  the  signature  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  No  other  State  was  brought 
into  the  Union  in  such  a  manner. 
Those  were  in  the  difficult  days  of  the 
Civil  War. 

I  mention  the  relationship  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. His  mother,  Nancy  Hanks,  was 
born  in  the  hUls  of  our  State,  in  the 
tiny  hamlet  of  Antioch.  between 
Keyser  and  Romney,  county  seats  of 
Mineral  and  Hampshire  Counties. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  during  his  admin- 
istration, participated  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  structure  constructed  while  he 
was  President.  He  had  been  asked  to 
participate  with  the  raising  of  an 
American  flag.  As  you  know,  Abraham 


Lincoln  in  his  speeches,  spoke  briefly, 
but  in  very,  very  eloquent  and  very 
meaningful  words.  On  that  occasion, 
the  flag  was  to  be  raised  over  a  build- 
ing, a  U.S.  Treasury  structure  of  that 
day.  I  say  to  the  Presiding  Officer  and 
to  those  who  are  guests  that  it  was  not 
a  very  big  building  because  our  deficit. 
of  course,  was  not  very  large  at  that 
time. 

I  repeat,  as  I  have  said,  his  38  words 
on  that  occasion.  He  said: 

I  have  been  assigned  to  raise  this  flag. 
This  I  will  do.  if  there  is  no  default  in  the 
machinery.  And  after  I  have  raised  the  flag 
up,  it  will  be  for  the  people  to  keep  it  up. 

Had  he  spoken  1,000  words  or  un- 
numbered words,  the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor could  have  said  nothing  more 
meaningful  than  these  words. 

I  have  made  a  study  of  the  speeches 
and  the  comments  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  determined, 
with  the  help  of  others  who  have 
shared  this  work,  that  the  shortest 
speech  ever  made  by  a  President  of 
the  United  States  was  this  one. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  sense  of  sadness 
in  what  I  say  because  throughout 
America  there  shall  not  be  the  number 
of  flags  flying  today  that  there  should 
be.  I  am  not  critical.  I  recall,  when  in 
Norway,  driving  through  the  country- 
side years  ago,  I  said  to  the  driver  of 
the  car: 

I  notice  in  front  of  every  house  or  home 
there  is  a  flagpole  and  the  flag  is  flying. 
What  event  are  you  celebrating  today? 

He  quickly  responded: 

We're  not  celebrating  a  .special  day.  In 
Norway,  we  fly  our  flag  every  day. 

It  is  not  an  overstatement  of  mine. 
shared  perhaps  by  others,  to  hope 
that  symbolism  has  a  value  because  it 
calls  us  back  often  to  the  fundamen- 
tals, to  the  beginnings,  to  the 
strengths  of  this  country  loved  by  Lin- 
coln and  served  by  him.  Hopefully,  in 
our  individual  service  in  this  body,  we 
may  contribute  more  and  should  con- 
tribute more,  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Republic  and  to  the  betterment  of 
people. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
LEVIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  14  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
my  friend.  I  was  delighted  as  always  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  our  friend  from 
West  Virginia.  This  place  will  not  be 
the  same  without  him. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWRY 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
happens  to  be  the  Second  Annual  Con- 
gressional Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  I  was  thinking,  as  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia  was  speak- 
ing, how  appropriate  it  is  that  it  hap- 


pens to  fall  on  our  Flag  Day,  which 
symbolizes  freedom  not  just  to  us  but 
all  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  will  participate 
today  in  a  midday  prayer  vigil  on  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

We  are  fasting  from  dawn  until  dusk 
to  highlight  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 
Today  has  been  chosen  for  the  date  of 
this  event  because  it  marks  the  14th 
anniversary  of  the  notorious  Lenin- 
grad trial.  By  remembering  that  trial, 
we  hope  to  call  world  attention  to  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  especially  the 
dismal  emigration  rates  from  the 
U.S.S.R. 

We  will  be  honored  to  have  losef 
Mendelevich  join  us  at  the  prayer  vigil 
today.  Mr.  Mendelevich  was  1  of  the 
11  defendants  in  the  Leningrad  trial. 
That  trial  is  recognized  as  a  historic 
turning  point  for  Soviet  Jews  because 
it  was  one  of  the  first  times  world-wide 
attention  was  focused  on  their  plight. 
It  has  been  14  years  since  Mr.  Mende- 
levich and  his  10  codefendants,  both 
Jewish  and  non-Jewish  were  convicted 
for  their  attempt  to  commandeer  an 
airliner  to  reach  freedom  in  the  West. 
Their  attempt  was  an  act  of  utter  des- 
peration. Most  of  those  involved  had 
struggled  for  years  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  but  with  no  hope  of  success. 
The  leader  of  the  group,  Mr.  Kuznet- 
sov,  was  certain  that  the  attempt 
would  fail  and  would  lead  to  their  im- 
prisonment. But  since  their  actual  ob- 
jective was  to  bring  international  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry 
and  anti-Semitism  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  were  not  deterred  by  the 
unlikely  chance  for  success. 

In  1970,  the  Leningrad  trial  brought 
about  an  international  reaction  so 
strong  that  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
duced defendants'  original  sentences 
from  death  to  prison  terms.  Today,  2 
of  the  original  "Leningrad  U  "  remain 
incarcerated  in  harsh  labor  camps  in 
ill  health. 

This  Second  Annual  Congressional 
Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  commemorates 
the  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  11 
daring  people,  such  as  losef  Mendele- 
vich. All  of  these  victims  have  suffered 
terrible  hardships  but  they  lost  nei- 
ther their  courage  nor  their  sense  of 
purpose.  Mr.  Mendelevich  became  a 
devoutly  Orthodox  Jew  in  prison. 
While  there,  he  courageously  taught 
Jewish  history  and  Hebrew  to  his 
fellow  Jewish  inmates,  and  observed 
Jewish  dietary  laws  and  holidays.  Al- 
though his  work  schedule  was  gruel- 
ing, he  worked  overtime  so  that  he 
would  not  have  to  work  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Alan  Dershowitz  tells  in  his  book 
of  a  poignant  incident  involving  Mr. 
Mendelevich  that  took  place  on  Pass- 
over in  prison. 

Mendelevich  secretly  conducted  a  Seder, 
using  a  small  piece  of  a  dried  flower  for 
matzoh.  When  the  time  came  for  making 
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the  traditional  sandwich  of  mal/oh  and 
bitter  herljs.  there  were,  of  course,  no  bitter 
herbs.  But  that  did  not  .stop  Mendelevich. 
who  recited:  "The  bitter  herb  is  a  symbol 
commemorating  Jewish  suffering.  Here  we 
need  no  symbol.  We  swallow  the  reality  of 
our  suffering  every  day  " 

Although  the  courage  and  suffering 
of  losif  Mendelevich  are  inspiring,  nei- 
ther is  uncommon.  The  kind  of  suffer 
ing    he    endured    in    1970    still    exists 
today    in    the    U.S.S.R     Jews    in    the 
U.S.S.R.  are  not  free  to  educate  their 
children  in  their  religious  and  cultural 
history.  Jewish  schools  are  forbidden. 
The  printing  of  Hebrew  books  is  con- 
sidered   criminal.    The    teaching    of 
Hebrew  is  punished  by  imprisonment, 
and  the  training  of   religious   leader 
ship  for  the  Jewish  people  is  prohibit 
ed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  in  the  Western  World  must  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  Soviet  Jews.  The  only 
hope  that  these  prisoners  of  con 
science  have  is  emigration  to  Israel  or 
the  West.  In  1979.  more  than  51.000 
Jews  emigrated  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  then,  the  figures  have  de 
creased  by  98  percent.  In  1983.  only 
slightly  more  than  1,000  Soviet  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate.  This  trend 
must  be  revered. 

One  way  to  assist  Soviet  Jews  is  to 
adopt  a  refusenik.  I  have  adopted 
Boris  Rifkin  and  his  family,  on  whose 
behalf  I  have  been  working  for  5 
years.  This  family  had  been  attempt 
ing  to  emigrate  for  many  years  before 
that.  In  the  spring  of  1981.  his  chil 
dren,  Boris.  Jr.  and  Luba,  and  their 
mother,  Dina,  were  finally  granted 
emigration  visas.  Boris,  Sr.,  however, 
was  not  allowed  to  leave.  In  order  for 
the  children  and  wife  to  be  granted 
their  passage  to  freedom.  Boris  and 
Dina  were  required  to  get  a  divorce. 
Their  dilemma  exemplifies  the  sacri- 
fices so  many  are  willing  to  make  to 
obtain  emigration  visas.  Since  moving 
to  the  Detroit  area.  Boris'  children 
have  been  petitioning  the  Soviet 
Union  to  grant  Boris  an  exit  visa.  I  will 
continue  to  work  on  Mr.  Rifkins  case. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  I  can  soon 
attend  the  second  wedding  of  Boris 
and  Dina. 

We  must  reaffirm  to  Soviet  leaders 
that  we  are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights,  and  that  until  Soviet 
citizens  can  emigrate  to  free  .soil, 
Americans  will  not  be  silent.  The  great 
historian  Simon  Dubnor  said,  as  he 
was  about  to  be  executed  by  the  Nazis, 
"The  greatest  crime  is  silence  .  .  . 
Record  everything,  record  .  .  .  "  And 
Edward  Kuznetsov  said,  after  he  was 
freed. 

Publicity  is  the  air  and  water  which  keeps 
the  prisoners  alive  Unknown  prisoners  die 
every  day  in  the  camps.  But  they  do  not 
dare  let  a  prisoner  die  if  he  is  known  in  the 
West. 

These  statements  prove  that  we  can 
help.  The  American  Government  and 
its  people  can  aid  Soviet  Jews  by  keep- 
ing stories  of  their  plight  on  the  front 


pages  of  our  newspapers.  We  should 
mention  this  problem  every  time  we 
have  discussions  with  the  Soviets.  We 
must  send  clear  signals  to  the  Soviets 
that  they  can  improve  relations  with 
us  by  going  back  to  the  policy  of  allow- 
ing more  of  their  citizens  to  emigrate. 
We  convey  these  messages  by  actively 
participating  in  demonstrations  of 
support  like  today's  Congressional 
Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil,  in  which  many 
of  us  will  participate  in  the  hope  of 
helping  many  Soviet  citizens,  Jew  and 
non-Jew  alike,  who  .seek  their  freedom. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  tran.saction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  11:30  a.m.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  2  minutes  each. 


OWEN    BIEBER    AND    LEE    lACOC 
CA     ADDRESS     THE     ISSUE     OF 
AMERICA'S  INDUSTRIAL 

FUTURE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  no 
economic  i.ssiie  is  of  greater  longrun 
importance  than  rebuilding  competi- 
tiveness and  ensuring  jobs  for  Ameri- 
can workers.  In  that  regard  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  industry  has  .served  as 
a  primary  example  of  both  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do. 

We  have  learned  that  when  workers, 
management,  and  government  sil 
down  together  and  bargain  across  the 
range  of  wagt'.  price,  and  policy  i.ssues 
that  effect  the  industry  good  things 
can  happen.  We  have  also  learned  that 
there  are  no  single  simple  answers.  Re- 
cently two  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
industry  have  addressed  them.selves 
eloquently  to  the  industry's  future 
and  suggested  the  kinds  of  new  bar- 
gains that  are  necessary.  Owen  Bieber 
and  Lee  lacocca  do  not  agree  on  every- 
thing. But.  both  recognize  that  the 
future  of  the  industry  is  still  very 
much  up  for  grabs  and  that  they  and 
the  Government  have  a  lot  of  work 
left  to  do.  And  most  importantly  they 
both  recognize  that  an  approach  em- 
ploying cooperation  and  reciprocity  is 
essential. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Bieber  and  Mr.  lacocca  have  pointed 
the  way  to  the  kind  of  industrial  strat- 
egy that  our  country  needs  if  we  are  to 
ensure  prosperity  for  our  children. 
Their  comments  are  about  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  upcoming  contract 
negotiations,  and  trade  policy  deci- 
sions—but they  have  implications  that 
stretch  much  further.  All  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  the  future  would 
do  well  to  read  these  two  speeches  and 
ask  ourselves  "How  can  government 
best  do  its  part." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Biebers  and  Mr.  lacoc- 
cas  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Prepared  Remarks  of  L.A.  Iacocca.  Chair- 
man OF  THE  Board.  Chrysler  Corp..  at  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  National  Con- 
vention. Detroit.  MI,  May  15,  1984 
Thank  you,  Ms.  Robbins.  And  good  morn- 
ing, ladies  .  .  .  and  ladies. 

I  wa-s  tempted  to  open  this  talk  by  thank- 
ing all  of  you  for  coming  to  Detroit  to  visit 
me.  But  that  seemed  a  little  presumptuous, 
so  I'll  just  ,say.  "Welcome  to  Detroit.  The 
city  IS  honored  and  privileged  to  have  you 
here."  And  for  tho.se  of  you  who  follow  the 
great  game  of  baseball— I  hope  you'll  come 
back  again  in  October  for  the  World  Series! 
Us  the  right  time,  and  the  right  place,  for 
you  to  be  meeting.  The  right  time,  because 
we're  in  the  midst  of  a  Presidential  election 
campaign;  the  right  place,  because  'Smoke- 
slack  America  "  has  an  awful  lot  at  stake  in 
this  election,  and  Detroit's  right  smack  in 
the  middle  of  Smokestack  America.  And 
yours  IS  a  forum  uniquely  qualified  to  hear 
out  the  issues,  and  I  want  to  raise  a  few 
today.  Because  what  our  government  does, 
or  rhoo.ses  not  to  do.  will  be  critical  to  the 
lues  of  millions  of  Americans  over  the  next 
lour  years. 

Your  founders  were  not  cynics  or  fatalists. 
They  knew  government  was  important. 
They  knew  that  government  policies  made  a 
difference.  They  knew  that  if  these  policies 
were  intelligent  and  effective  and  fair,  that 
governmi'nt  could  be  a  positive  force— that 
It  could  help  create  a  better  future  for  ev- 
eryone. 

In  (he  65  years  since  the  League  was 
founded,  you've  helped  give  millions  of 
women  the  tools  to  get  involved  and  choose 
a  better  future. 

But  you've  done  even  more  than  that.  By 
registering  voters,  by  helping  voters  under- 
stand the  public  i.ssues.  by  promoting  di.scus- 
sion  of  government  policies,  by  sponsoring 
televised  debates  among  Presidential  candi- 
dates you've  helped  give  all  Americans 
more  meaningful  choices  You've  helped  im- 
prove American  democracy. 

You  ve  helped  all  of  us  cast  our  votes  on 
the  basis  of  something  more  than  a  family 
habit,  or  a  candidate's  haircut— on  some- 
thing more  than  clever  symbols  or  empty 
slogans. 

Nothing  could  be  more  important  becau.se 
the  very  essence  of  democracy  is  that  the 
\oters  make  an  informed  choice. 

They  can't  Just  accept  what  the  so-called 
experts  tell  them.  They've  got  to  deal  with 
the  facts  in  the  real  world. 

Well,  the  real  facts  about  Detroit  and  the 
auto  industry  and  government  policies  that 
affect  us  are  pretty  hard  to  gel  these  days. 
On  the  surface,  things  look  just  great.  This 
is  a  city  that  has  literally  risen  from  the 
ashes  over  the  past  18  months.  And  we  are 
all  proud  of^and  grateful  for— that  fact. 
We.  at  Chrysler,  are  particularly  proud. 
We  had  a  brush  with  death:  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  along  with  a  lot  of  others 
even  said  we  should  die  with  dignity.  Right 
or  wrong,  we  chose  not  to.  That  we  made  it 
through  the  graveyard  is  due  to  the  efforts 
of  a  lot  of  people,  our  suppliers,  bankers, 
dealers,  employees,  cities,  states,  our  federal 
government. 

But,  mostly  to  the  goodwill  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people.  Given  a 
chance  and  given  a  choice— they  opted  to 
help  save  a  company  and  a  lot  of  jobs  by 
buying  what  they  believed  to  be  pretty  good 


products,  even   though   the  company   that 
built  them,  might  not  be  around. 

So  we  should  be  pretty  pleased,  as  we 
meet  here  today.  But  we're  nervous,  and  the 
laughter  is  restrained,  because  some  major 
issues  remain  unresolved.  One  of  them  is 
the  subject  of  industrial  policy,  which  you 
asked  me  to  speak  about  today  .  .  .  which 
must  meao  it's  on  your  minds  as  well.  But. 
before  I  get  into  that.  I  think  I  should  set 
the  record  straight  and  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  phoney  issues,  first. 

Let  me  get  to  the  ones  that  are  on  the 
front  pages  and  the  TV  screens  right  now. 
and  put  them  aside.  The  first  one  we  read 
and  hear  about  is  that  Detroit's  profit  levels 
are  exces.slve.  and  due  only  to  "voluntary" 
Japanese  restraints.  The  next  one  is  that 
Detroit's  prices  have  gone  up  40-60  percent 
(pick  your  number),  due  to  the  same  re- 
straints. The  third  one  is  that  we're  lining 
our  pockelis  with  over-the-moon  bonuses,  as 
a  result  of  the  first  two. 

Well,  I'm  not  going  to  devote  a  lot  of  time 
to  defending  the  auto  industry  today— 
you've  golv  more  important  things  on  your 
agenda.  But  let  me  get  the  record  straight, 
and  then  get  on  with  it. 

First,  prices.  Chrysler  didn't  get  healthy 
(and  I  didn't  get  rich)  because  we  jacked  up 
prices  while  protected  by  a  shield  against 
Japanese  products.  We  got  healthy  because 
we  got  efficient;  we  built  good  products  and 
the  market  improved.  Period! 

For  the  record,  Chrysler's  prices  (equip- 
ment adjusted)  in  the  subcompact.  small 
specialty  and  compact  segments  .  .  .  where 
the  Japanese  do  94  percent  of  their 
volume  .  .  .  went  up.  during  the  first  three 
year  restraint  period  by  three  percent. 
Three  percent!  Over  three  years!  (McDon- 
ald's hamburgers  went  up  9  ijercent  during 
that  period!) 

Our  total  car  prices,  in  aggregate,  went  up 
eleven  percent,  because  we  brought  in  some 
new.  higher  priced  models  like  the  front- 
wheel-drive  New  Yorker,  which  doesn't  com- 
pete with  Japanese  cars— just  GM  cars. 

During  that  same  peri(>d,  the  auto  indus- 
try's aggregate  prices  went  up  by  12  percent. 
Japanese  (»r  prices  went  up  by  15  percent. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  went  up  by  17 
percent.  Newspaper  prices  by  24  percent, 
fuel  prices  by  27  percent,  and  a  ticket  to  the 
Tiger  gam«s  by  28  percent  (although  I  have 
to  admit  the  quality  improved). 

And  our  3  percent  on  small  cars  didn't  in- 
clude the  Cost  of  our  5-and-50  warranty  or 
the  cost  of  our  free  automatic  transmission 
offer  on  our  subcompact  and  compact  cars 
at  $439  a  pop.  So  anybody  who  says  we're 
gouging  in  our  pricing  is  just  plain  wrong. 

Sure,  consumers  are  buying  a  heftier  mix 
of  luxury  cars,  and  automatic  air  condition- 
ing and  six-speaker  stereos  .  .  .  and  average 
purchase  price  has  gone  up  from  the  reces- 
sion period  .  .  .  but  that's  not  Detroit's  pric- 
ing, folks— that's  the  beloved  free  market  at 
work!  (I  can't  let  the  free  traders  work  both 
sides  of  the  street  on  me!) 

Then  there's  profits.  I  used  a  chart  at  my 
last  press  conference— I  call  it  the  "Red 
Sea"  chart,  and  I  didn't  part  it,  believe  me,  I 
just  tried  to  swim  through  it.  The  chart  is 
full  of  red  Ink,  and  it  covers  my  five  years  at 
Chrysler.  What  it  says  is  that  even  after  the 
$700  million  profit  we  turned  in  last  year  (a 
record),  and  the  $706  million  profit  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  (a  real  record!).  I'm 
still  in  the  hole  $1.9  billion! 

So.  if  we  can  keep  flying  high,  by  mid 
1985.  Chrysler  will  have  managed  to  break 
even  for  the  entire  six-and-one-half  year 
period  of  my  peerless  leadership! 


Big  deal  ...  I  saw  Boone  Pickens  on  TV, 
he  raided  an  oil  company,  lost  the  take-over 
struggle,  and  came  on  the  tube  with  his 
drawl  and  said.  "I  guess  I  lost."  He  made 
$700  million  that  night! 

What  will  we  use  these  "obscene  "  profits 
for?  First.  «)e've  got  to  fund  a  UAW  viage 
settlement  of  $1.1  billion  over  the  next  18 
months,  as  a  payback,  if  you  will,  for  some 
of  the  sacrifices  our  workers  made.  And  I 
have  to  come  up  with  $9  billion  in  capital  in- 
vestments in  new  products  and  facility  mod- 
ernization over  the  next  five  years— just  to 
stay  competitive,  to  retool  for  the  highest 
quality  products  in  the  world. 

And  we'd  like  to  pay  our  shareholders  a 
modest  dividend,  for  their  patience  over  the 
past  few  years.  I've  always  thought  that's 
what  you're  supposed  to  do  v^ith  profits  in  a 
free  enterprise^  system  .  .  .  reinvest  in  the 
business,  increase  your  productivity,  im- 
prove your  products  and  give  the  owners  a 
return  on  their  investment. 

I'm  not  going  to  touch  executive  compen- 
sation with  a  ten-foot  pole.  But  I  have  to 
wonder  if  the  so-called  auto  moguls  are  at 
the  lop  of  the  heap  even  in  this  town.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  the  Detroit  Red  Wings 
were  bought  for  $10-12  million  by  a  pizza 
king,  and  last  year  the  Detroit  Tigers  were 
bought  for  $43  million  ...  by  another  pizza 
king.  And  they  ain't  even  Italian! 

The  truth  is.  we're  walking  on  eggs.  We 
don't  knov*  whether  were  supposed  to  be 
proud,  or  ashamed,  of  the  turnaround.  We 
got  clobbered  when  we  lost  money  and  we 
get  clobbered  when  we  make  a  profit.  The 
other  day  I  suggested  that  "maybe  we 
should  have  a  long  range  plan  to  break  even 
.  .  .  then  nobody  would  get  mad! " 

But  I'm  not  mad  .  .  .  I'm  worried.  I'm  wor 
ried  about  the  real  issues.  What  arc  they: 
isn't  the  recession  over? 

Well,  there  are  some  ominous  clouds  on 
the  horizon. 

Interest  rates,  which  brought  the  house- 
ing  industry,  the  auto  industry  and  the 
whole  economy  to  its  knees,  are  inching  up 
again.  If  the  prime  goes  past  13-14  percent, 
watch  out! 

The  United  Auto  Workers  are  gearing  up 
for  the  most  critical  labor  negotiations  this 
country  has  seen  in  many  years.  They'll  hit 
GM  and  Ford  this  fall,  at  a  time  when  the 
industry's  profits  are  at  record  levels.  If  all 
sides  forget  the  bitter  lessons  we're  sup- 
posed to  have  learned  over  the  last  five 
years,  watch  out! 

The  twin  badges  of  our  economic  shame 
.  .  .  the  budget  deficit  and  the  trade  deficit 
.  .  .  continue  out  of  control.  We're  shipping 
our  jobs  overseas  and  hocking  our  kids'  fu- 
tures. And,  in  my  opinion,  we're  chipping 
away  at  the  Federal  deficit  boulder  with  a 
blunt  chisel! 

The  truth  is.  our  national  deficit  is  our  na- 
tional scandal.  Were  heading  for  a  trillion 
dollar  deficit— give  or  take  a  few  billion— in 
the  next  five  years.  We  picked  up  a  deficit 
that  big  once  before.  It  took  us  a  few 
years— 1776  through  the  fall  of  1981  (I 
looked  it  up). 

Think  of  it.  It  took  us  206  years— during 
eight  wars,  two  depressions,  a  dozen  reces- 
sions, two  space  programs,  the  opening  of 
the  West,  and  the  terms  of  39  Presidents! 

And  now  we're  going  to  duplicate  that  feat 
in  (5)  years,  while  we're  at  "peace"  and 
during  a  period  of  so-called  economic  "re- 
covery." And  the  Administration  and  the 
press  are  busy  doing  a  war  dance  about  car 
prices  and  auto  bonuses!  Talk  about  recog- 
nizing your  priorities! 

That  trillion  dollars  comes  to  $15,000  in 
new  debt  for  every  one  of  America's  13  mil- 


lion working  families.  Every  one  of  them 
could  buy  a  pretty  fancy  new  car  for  that 
.  .  .  and  at  least  they'd  have  the  car!  In  my 
book,  the  boys  in  Washington— and  I  mean 
all  of  them— get  an  "F.  "  a  flunking  grade, 
on  the  deficit.  If  they  don't  get  serious 
about  it  and  I  mean  right  now— watch  out! 

And  then  there's  the  trade  deficit.  Did 
you  know  that  America,  in  the  15  years 
from  1956  through  1970.  accumulated  a  $60 
billion  trade  surplus!  People  were  buying 
American  products,  from  American  workers, 
around  the  world.  It  was  a  golden  decade 
.  .  .  and  a  half. 

Well,  last  year  we  set  a  new  kind  of 
record.  We  achieved  a  $60  billion  trade  defi- 
cit—in one  year!  And  now  we're  on  the  way, 
this  year,  to  double  that  record  .  .  .  while 
"restraining"  the  Japanese  to  a  measly  two 
million  cars! 

And  what  are  we  doing  about  it?  We're 
talking  about  turning  them  loose  for  an- 
other million  or  so  cars  in  1985,  while  we  ne- 
gotiate about  a  litte  extra  access  to  their 
protected  markets!  Talk  about  recognizing 
your  priorities!  Have  we  all  gone  crazy?  Do 
we  understand  the  price  we  pay  for  those 
kinds  of  imbalances? 

Since  1974,  we've  lost  2'>;  million  Ameri- 
can jobs  to  foreign  competition.  If  this 
year's  trade  deficit  goes  past  $100  billion— 
and  I  guarantee  it  will:  it's  hitting  $10  bil- 
lion a  month  like  clockwork— another  mil- 
lion American  Jobs  will  bite  the  dust  in  one 
year.  In  April  alone,  the  Japanese  trade  sur- 
plus was  $3  billion  with  the  United  States— 
mostly  from  car  and  truck  exports.  And 
that's  before  the  quotas  get  lifted  and  the 
Japanese  really  turn  up  the  ratchet.  If  that 
happens  .  .  .  watch  out!  So  the  government 
gets  another  "F "  or  flunking  grade  for  its 
trade  policies. 

I  have  to  ask:  what  was  all  the  suffering 
of  the  last  (4)  years  all  about?  Not  for  just  a 
one-or-two-year  uptick  (I  hope)  and  then 
back  to  the  same  old  habits  of  sky-high  in- 
terest rates  and  double  digit  unemployment. 
Did  we  go  through  all  the  pain,  all  the 
misery,  from  1979  to  1983  just  to  wind  up 
starting  out  down  the  same  road  again  .  .  . 
and  continuing  to  lose  our  basic  industries, 
and  their  jobs,  to  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion? 

Let  me  be  specific  about  that  unfair  com- 
petition in  the  car  business.  It's  the  result  of 
industrial  policy  .  .  .  somebody  else's  indus- 
trial policy.  It  amounts  to  $1600  per  car  on 
every  Japanese  car  sold  in  this  country. 

That  sixteen-hundred-dollar  advantage  is 
not  because  of  greater  Japanese  efficiency. 
It's  not  Japanese  workers  doing  calisthenics 
and  then  marching  to  the  factory  singing 
the  national  anthem.  It's  not  even  Japanese 
"cheap  labor:"  that's  largely  a  myth 
anyway. 

No.  That  sixteen-hundred-dollar  advan- 
tage is  just  two  things:  currency  .  .  .  and 
taxes. 

First:  the  Japanese  yen  is  under-valued  by 
at  least  15  percent  (any  everybody  agrees  on 
that).  That  alone  gives  every  Japanese  car 
an  automatic  cost  advantage  of  at  least  nine 
hundred  dollars. 

Second:  when  a  Japanese  car  is  put  on  a 
boat  for  the  United  States,  the  Japanese 
Government  rebates  the  commodity  tax  to 
the  manufacturer:  that's  about  another 
seven-hundred-dollar  advantage  for  every 
car.  (That  means  a  Tokyo  housewife  pays 
$700  more  for  her  Toyota  than  the  San 
Francisco  housewife  for  the  same  car— its 
price  drops  like  magic  as  soon  as  it  hits  the 
dock! ) 
Now,  all  of  this  adds  up  to  a  lot  of  money. 
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During  the  period  of  so-called  restraints. 
the  Japanese  auto  companies  made  $9  bil- 
lion. By  the  way.  the  U.S.  auto  companies 
lost  $6  billion  during  the  same  period,  but 
forget  that. 

Do  you  know  how  much  of  that  Japanese 
auto  profit  came  from  the  U.S.  market^ 
Nine  billion  dollars— or  100  percent!  Do  you 
know  how  much  of  it  came  from  the  funny 
yen-dollar  ratio  and  the  commodity  tax  re- 
bates? Nine  point  four  billion  dollars  . 
more  than  100  percent.  Some  restraint." 
huh?  Talk  at>out  picking  a  chicken  clean! 

Last  month  the  Japanese  Agriculture 
Minister  said  he  could  not  expand  U.S.  beef 
and  citrus  exports  to  Japan.  He  said  the 
Japanese  beef  and  citrus  industry  is  \iial  to 
the  country's  food  supply."  'and.  get  this) 
"and  vital  to  our  national  security." 

If  I  got  started  on  the  subject  of  who's 
paying  for  their  defense.  I  could  go  on  all 
day.  And  that,  by  the  way,  is  the  root  of  the 
problem  of  the  two  countries'  tax  structure 
and  the  reason  Japan  can  rebate  their  com- 
modity taxes  on  automobiles. 

Our  forefathers,  in  Europe,  play  hard  ball 
on  this  issue.  England  and  Germany  allow 
the  Japanese  10  percent  of  their  issue.  Eng- 
land and  Germany  allow  the  Japanese  10 
percent  of  their  markets.  France  allows 
three  percent.  Italy  — I  love  those  Italians 
says  2.000  per  year,  any  kind  you  want  to 
ship!  Why'  Becau.se  they  think  it's  fair. 

Now.  I'm  a  realist:  I  know  we  can't  go  that 
far  .  .  .  and  I  know  you're  against  the 
quotas.  Let  me  tell  you  something  that  may 
surprise  you— so  am  I.  All  I've  said  ...  all 
I've  ever  said  ...  is  get  rid  of  the  $1600  per 
car  unfair  Japanese  advantage  .  .  what  I 
call  the  unlevel  playing  field  In  Japanese 
American  trade  .  .  .  and  we'll  play  them 
straight  up. 

Now.  that  would  be  an  Industrial  Policy 
...  to  neutralize  Japanese  industrial  policy. 
And  it  wouldn't  be  our  first  one.  Anyone 
who's  familiar  with  Washington  knows  that 
Washington  is  Subsidy  City  "  And  each 
subsidy  adds  up  to  an  "Industrial  Policy  ' 
We've  got  hundreds  of  them. 

Start  with  the  Federal  Loan  Guarantees 
(I'm  sort  of  expert  in  this  area).  We  weren't 
the  first;  there  were  $409  billion  in  loans, 
guaranteed,  before  I  went  to  Washington  to 
ask  for  my  measly  billion-five  guarantee 
And  now.  under  a  conservative  Republican, 
we're  up  to  over  $500  billion  in  guarantees 
(off  the  balance  sheet)  just  four  years  later 
That's  an  industrial  policy. 

Defense— the  military.  I  used  to  be  in  this 
business.  Military  contractors  are  a  100  per 
cent  protected  industry.  <And  they're  the 
only  ones  left,  by  the  way  i  The  Japanese 
can't  play  in  this,  by  law;  no  bids  from  for- 
eign countries  accepted.  Profits— lots  of 
profits— even  spare  parts  profits— guaran 
teed.  Hell.  I  sold  my  protected  battle  tank 
business  and  kept  cars.  I  should  have  sold 
the  car  business  and  Kept  the  tanks  .  .  it 
was  easier.  That's  an  Industrial  policy.  Ei- 
senhower even  warned  us  of  that  one.  He 
called  it  the  military-industrial  complex - 
beware! 

Then  lake  agriculture— my  favorite.  Tax- 
payers pay  $50  billion  a  year  to  help  private 
farmers,  many  of  whom  are  large,  rich  cor- 
porations. In  the  Thirties.  United  States  ag- 
riculture was  an  unmitigated  disaster.  Now 
it's  the  marvel  of  the  world.  In  fact  we  feed 
much  of  the  world. 

What  made  the  difference''  It  wasn't  just 
good  climate  and  good  soil  and  hard  work- 
ing farmers— we  had  all  those  in  the  Thir- 
ties and  we  still  had  Okies  and  dust  bowls. 
No— it  was  the  government's  conscious  deci- 


sion to  make  agriculture  a  winner  at  what- 
ever the  cost. 

It  was  rural  electrification,  and  irrigation, 
and  TVAs,  and  county  agents,  and  agricul- 
tural schools,  and  land  banks,  and  credit 
programs,  and  PIK  payments— $10  billion 
last  year  just  for  that,  to  pay  you  not  to 
plant.  But  man.  did  it  work!  (I  mean  woman, 
did  It  work!) 

Now  all  our  government  policies  have  one 
thing  in  common:  they  daily  affect  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  America.  But  they  are  con- 
fusing. They  are  uncoordinated.  And  they're 
very  often  conflicting. 

So  let's  be  honest.  We  don't  want  to  admit 
It  but  we  do  have  industrial  policies.  We 
have  them  all  over  the  map.  We  have  them 
for  farmers  and  bankers  and  defense  and 
even  for  housing.  But  what  we  don't  have  is 
an  Industrial  industrial  policy. 

As  a  result,  we're  moving  too  fast  to  write 
smokestack  America  off.  without  any  con- 
ception of  the  human  and  social  con.se- 
quences.  There  are  155  thou.sand  laid-off 
auto  workers  outside  this  building  who 
haven't  been  called  back,  and  probably 
won't  be;  and  60  thousand  more  rubber 
workers  in  towns  like  Akron  and  266  thou 
sand  more  steel  workers  In  places  like 
Lackawanna.  New  York,  and  Johnstown. 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  same  boat. 

Their  jobs,  and  their  lives,  have  been 
ripped  out  from  under  them,  and  it's  a  cruel 
hoax  to  be  talking  to  them  about  high-tech 
and  .service  industries. 

We  cannot  afford  to  become  a  nation  of 
video  arcades,  drive  in  banks  and  McDon- 
ald's hamburger  stands  ...  we  can't  just 
take  in  each  other  s  laundry  and  sell  micro- 
chips to  the  world.  And.  by  the  way.  the  big- 
gest microchip  rustomers  of  all  are  right 
here,  in  Detroit,  in  good  old  smokestack 
America. 

Did  you  know  that  IBM's  i3i  biggest  cus- 
tomers (ex  defense  I  are  GM.  Ford,  and 
Chrysler''  That  w»-  u.se  more  robots,  <CAD 
CAM)  and  computers  than  anybody  el,se. 
There  is  an  onboard  computer  on  every  car 
we  build,  and  in  our  more  exotic  models 
there  are  i5)  computers! 

So  you  obviously  can't  .sell  silicon  chips  by 
the  pound  in  your  local  supermarket 
They're  worthli'.ss  unless  you  put  them  to 
work,  to  reduce  emi.ssions,  or  give  you  more 
miles  per  gallon,  or  give  you  precision  and 
quality  in  the  way  you  build  a  car. 

So.  you  see.  there  is  no  such  thing  as  high- 
tech  versus  low-tech,  or  winners  versus 
losers. 

I'm  .sorry,  but  I  don't  have  much  time  for 
the  economists  and  futurists  sitting  com- 
fortably in  .some  think  tank  telling  us  about 
structural  adjustments  and  readjustments. 
And  I  get  damn  mad  when  I  hear  them  say 
that  the  whole  industrial  workforce  has  got 
to  be  retrained,  because  the  country  s  got  no 
choice  but  to  let  our  basic  industry  and  its 
jobs  move  offshore. 

There  has  to  be  a  better  answer. 

Ive  tried  to  use  the  Chrysler  turnaround 
as  a  good,  constructive  example  of  an  indus- 
trial policy  that  worked  ,  .  .  that  added  to 
choice  and  competition  in  the  marketplace 
and  saved  a  few  hundred  thousand  jobs.  I 
thought  It  was  a  good  example,  because  it 
worked;  because  it  showed  that  when  every- 
body got  together  and  contributed  some- 
thing, a  minor  miracle  could  be  pulled  off. 

There  was  what  we  called  "equality  of  sac- 
rifice "  from  all  the  constituencies— in  this 
case,  the  government  .  .  .  labor  .  .  .  manage- 
ment .  .  .  dealers  .  .  .  suppliers  .  .  .  banks— 
and  l>ecause  there  was  an  objective,  and  a 
plan,  and  tough  running  rules,  an  apparent- 
ly irreversible  situation  was  reversed. 


I  still  think  it's  a  good  example  of  sound 
industrial  policy.  And  most  of  the  audiences 
I've  spoken  to  seemed  to  agree.  But  the 
bottom  line  is  that  it  hasn't  seemed  to  make 
any  difference.  The  term  "industrial  policy" 
is  still  considered  to  be  a  dirty  word— an- 
other phrase  for  socialism— by  too  many 
people  who  remain  concerned  about  ideolo- 
gy, and  not  about  results. 

Well,  Id  like  to  try  again.  I  have  a  sugges- 
tion. I  suggest  that  we  draw  from  the  Chrys- 
ler experience  .  .  .  from  the  lesson  of  equali- 
ty of  .sacrifice  .  .  .  and  we  try  to  apply  it  on 
a  broader  .scale. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  Mr.  Brock, 
and  the  other  trade  and  economic  experts  to 
call  the  domestic  auto  manufacturers  and 
the  UAW  together  for  a  little  conference  on 
whether  we  want  to  get  this  thing  off  dead 
center.  We've  had  enough  rhetoric  and 
enough  finger-pointing.  It's  time  for  some 
action! 

To  get  some.  I'm  prepared  to  bring  some 
specific  proposals  to  the  party.  Let  me  tick 
them  off  for  you.  I'll  start  with  prices  and 
executive  compensation,  since  Mr.  Brock 
chose  to  make  these  the  centerpiece  of  his 
industrial  policy  for  the  auto  industry. 

First,  prices.  I'll  freeze  Chr.vsler's  U.S.- 
built  small-car  prices  now,  for  as  long  as  it 
lakes.  If  the  Administration  will  commit  to 
leveling  the  playing  field. 

Second,  compensation.  That's  not  really 
an  issue  with  me.  We  don't  even  have  a 
bonus  plan  vet;  In  fact  Chrysler  manage- 
ment hasn't  had  a  bonus  in  .seven  years.  But 
if  our  stockholders  do  approve  a  plan.  I'll 
commit  to  restraint.  What's  restraint?  I 
don't  know:  maybe  50  percent,  for  top  man- 
agement, of  what  GM  and  Ford  paid  them- 
selves. I  think  that's  pretty  responsible 
given  the  fact  that  our  management  worked 
to  generate  almost  a  billion  dollars  in  oper- 
ating profit  last  year. 

Now.  let  me  throw  out  a  third— because 
It's  not  just  consumers  that  need  to  be  pro- 
tected .  .  .  but  jobs.  To  compete,  we're  going 
to  have  to  send  them  offshore  like  there's 
no  tomorrow.  I  would  say  to  our  union:  "if 
you'll  show  some  restraint  in  your  demands, 
I'll  freeze  the  buying  I  do  outside  of  North 
Amenca-at  the  current  level  right  now 
(and  I'm  using  le.ss  than  the  others)." 

In  our  business,  that's  called  outsourcing. 
And  a  moratorium  for  a  year  or  two  would 
slow  down  the  shipping  of  jobs  overseas. 

I  would  expect,  in  return,  that  UAW  agree 
to  modify  some  of  its  work  rules  that  keep 
us  from  being  more  competitive.  I  would 
expect  It  to  agree  to  tie  wage  increa-ses  to 
productivity  and  quality  improvements.  I 
would  expect  it  to  get  serious  about  trim- 
ming medical  costs  that  now  are  averaging 
about  $600  a  car.  I'm  not  talking  about  con- 
ce.sslons  or  rollbacks.  I  just  want  to  know 
what  labor  will  bring  to  the  party. 

And  then  comes  the  biggest  challenge  of 
all,  and  that  one  I  make  to  our  government. 
Are  you  willing  to  address  the  unfair  play- 
ing field  .  .  .  yes  or  no?  Are  you  willing  to 
take  on  the  $1,600  year/tax  disadvantage  as 
the  price  for  eliminating  quotas,  moderating 
prices  to  the  consumer  and  preserving 
American  jobs? 

I'd  like  to  find  out.  I'd  like  to  find  out 
where  the  Administration,  and  the  leaders 
of  both  parties,  really  stand  on  jobs  and 
prices  and  fair  trade.  And  where  GM,  Ford 
and  the  UAW  stand— and  what  they're  will- 
ing to  contribute.  Maybe  we  should  all  get 
together  and  talk  it  over.  I'm  ready,  if  you 
are. 


This  is  not  a  protectionist  proposal.  This 
is  a  fix-the-fundamental-problems-that-got- 
us-into-the-3oup-proposal. 

I  think  the  American  people  deserve  to 
know  where  everybody  stands.  We're  talking 
about  2  million  jobs,  and  the  people  whose 
jobs  are  at  stake  really  deserve  to  know. 

Haven't  we  had  enough  talk?  Haven't  we 
had  enough  posturing?  Haven't  we  had 
enough  confusion?  Don't  we  want  some- 
thing to  happen? 

I  don't  know  what  would  happen  ...  I 
don't  know  if  everybody  would  come.  But 
I'd  like  to  find  out  who  would,  and  who 
wouldn't.  I'd  like  to  either  get  the  rhetoric 
toned  down  and  get  something  underway,  or 
really  pin  the  tail  on  the  right  donkey,  once 
and  for  all. 

The  League  can  help.  "You'll  be  sponsoring 
the  Presidential  debates  this  summer,  for 
which  I  applaud  you.  I  urge  you  to  ask  the 
President  and  the  Democratic  candidate, 
point  blank,  where  they  stand  on  the  issue 
of  automotive  jobs  and  automotive-related 
jobs  .  .  .  and  the  Japanese  trade  situation 
and  the  lilted  playing  field. 

If  they're  not  ready  to  address  these 
issues,  let  them  say  so  now  ...  so  the  voters 
of  this  country  will  know,  before  the  elec- 
tion. We  can't  let  them  cop  out.  or  say  it's 
much  too  early- that  we  should  wait  till 
after  the  election.  Baloney!  That's  What  an 
election  is  for— to  choose  between  alterna- 
tive plans. 

And  let  me  add  one  more  thing:  if  the  can- 
didates for  this  country's  next  Administra- 
tion are  not  ready  to  stand  up  and  say  what 
they  think  on  the  subject— if  they  really  be- 
lieve that  jtibs  are  irrelevant— then  the  hell 
with  it.  Let  the  quotas  come  off,  now— I'll 
compete. 

Because  I'm  ready  to  compete.  That's  ex- 
actly what  we've  been  doing  at  Chrysler  for 
the  last  (3)  years. 

And.  let  me  put  the  record  straight  on 
what  we  did  do  during  those  (3).years. 

We  paid  off  the  loan  guarantees  seven 
years  early,  and  we  paid  the  government  a 
profit  of  $3ll  million! 

We  called  back  36  thousand  workers,  and 
we  averted  the  possibility  of  600  thousand 
more  being  put  out  to  pasture  permanently. 

We  led  this  industry's  conversion  to  front- 
wheel-drive;  as  a  result,  we  improved  our  av- 
erage fuel  economy  to  27  miles  per  gallon. 
Today,  we're  the  only  one  of  the  Big  Three 
who's  meeting  the  fuel  economy  standards, 
which  are  the  law  of  the  land. 

We  imprcA'ed  our  quality  by  over  24  per- 
cent, and  we  offered  the  American  con- 
sumer a  5-year,  50,000-mile  warranty.  No 
charge. 

We  improved  our  productivity;  we  used  to 
build  10  cans  per  employee;  now  we  build  19 
cars  per  employee. 

We  cut  our  costs  by  $2  billion  and  cut  our 
break-even  point  in  half  in  the  process.  We 
got  rid  of  our  deficit! 

We've  been  busy  as  beavers.  So,  I'd  like  to 
walk  into  the  next  Congressional  leadership 
meeting  and  ask.  "Hey,  what  have  you  guys 
been  doing  for  the  last  (3)  years?" 

Have  you  cut  your  deficits?  On  April  1, 
1981  (when  voluntary  restraints  were  start- 
ed) your  budget  deficit  was  still  $43  billion. 
Now.  as  of  1984.  its  $177  billion.  The  trade 
deficit  was  $19  billion  .  .  .  now  it's  $93  bil- 
lion. 

Has  the  undervalued  yen  problem  been 
fixed?  No  Way.  Today,  the  yen  is  at  230  to 
the  dollar— in  the  spring  of  1981  it  was  226 
to  the  dollar. 

Has  the  Japanese  commodity  tax  rebate 
problem  been  fixed?  No,  the  issue  isn't  even 
being  discuxed. 


In  other  words,  gentleman,  has  Washing- 
ton done  a  single  damn  thing  to  level  the 
playing  field  and  get  rid  of  the  $1600  per  car 
unfair  Japanese  advantage— in  (3)  years? 
The  answer  is  no! 

I  think  I  should  turn  to  Mr.  Brock  and 
say.  "Mr.  Ambassador— I  think  we've  been 
had!" 

So.  how  much  additional  time  does  this 
Administration  and  Congress  need  to  get  its 
problems  straightened  out?  I'm  willing  to 
give  them  some  breathing  room,  just  as 
they  gave  this  industry  some  breathing 
room.  How  much  do  they  need?  A  year? 
Three  years?  What's  the  plan?  What  is  their 
position  on  jobs  in  smokestack  America? 

I'm  tired  of  the  ideological  debate  ...  of 
the  aljstractions  ...  of  the  finger-pointing. 
I'm  tired  of  disjoined,  irrational,  ad  hoc  in- 
dustrial policy.  Where  does  everybody 
stand?  What  are  we  waiting  for? 

I'm  ready.  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Brock.  I'm 
ready.  Mr.  Bleber.  I'm  ready.  Ford  and  GM. 
Let's  get  on  with  it. 

Remarks  by  UAW  President  Owen  Bieber. 

National  GM  Council.  Pittsburgh.  PA. 

May  30.  1984 

Thank  you.  Don. 

It's  a  real  pleasure  to  be  back  with  the 
General  Motors  Council— some  territory 
that's  pretty  familiar  to  me. 

I  just  want  to  take  a  moment  to  congratu- 
late brother  Ephlin  on  the  fine  job  he's 
doing  as  director  and  to  say  how  much  I'm 
looking  forward  to  working  with  him.  with 
the  top  committee,  and  with  all  of  you  as  we 
move  through  these  coming  negotiations. 

You  know,  it's  always  a  challenging  round 
of  talks  when  we  go  to  GM  and  Ford.  But 
this  year,  I  believe,  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
toughest,  most  complex  set  of  negotiations 
ever  in  the  history  of  our  union. 

Because  brothers  and  sisters.  I  believe  the 
future  of  our  bargaining  power  in  the  auto 
industry— and  therefore  the  future  of  our 
union— are  on  the  line  this  summer  and  fall. 
The  fact  is  that  the  courses  of  action  we 
choose  during  this  round  of  talks  will  deter- 
mine our  fate  for  the  next  decade. 

And  if  our  job  wasn't  already  tough 
enough,  now  we've  got  to  contend  with  the 
almost  unbelievable  stupidity  of  top  manage- 
ment in  taking  those  outrageous  salaries 
and  bonuses  and  slock  options.  The  unfortu- 
nate fact  is  that  their  arrogance  and  creed 
and  short-sightendness  are  hurling  us.  be- 
cause so  many  people  group  the  union  to- 
gether with  management  and  condemn  the 
whole  lot  of  us. 

So  just  for  the  record  today.  I  want  to  say 
what  I've  been  saying  over  and  over  again 
for  the  past  several  weeks.  The  compensa- 
tion deals  the  auto  executives  have  cut  for 
themselves  are  outrageous  and  irresponsi- 
ble, and  I  condemn  them  along  with  every 
other  thinking  American. 

But  the  really  outrageous  aspect  of  their 
actions  is  that  by  taking  their  obscene  com- 
pensation packages,  they  are  sending  the 
entirely  wrong  message  about  the  auto  in- 
dustry to  Washington  and  the  American 
public  and,  yes,  the  world. 

The  fact  is  that  the  reports  of  the  huge 
profits  and  executive  compensation  are  dis- 
tracting attention  from  what  is  really  hap- 
pening in  the  industry.  And  they  threaten 
to  divert  us  from  the  most  critical  issue  in 
this  round  of  talks  and  that's  job  security. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  minute  about  why 
that's  so  and  what's  happening  behind  the 
headlines. 

First  of  all,  we  still  have  more  than  90- 
thousand  workers  on  indefinite  layoff  from 


just  the  five  major  U.S.  auto  companies. 
Tens  of  thousands  more  have  lost  their 
recall  rights  and  aren't  counted  in  that 
number— including  more  than  44-lhousand 
at  general  motors.  Tens  of  thousands  more 
of  our  members  are  still  unemployed  from 
the  parts  and  supplier  companies. 

We've  lost  170-thousand  jobs  in  auto  since 
1978— a  23  percent  decline. 

And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  of 
the  major  U.S.  auto  companies  are  poised  to 
lake  hundreds  of  thousands  more  jobs  out 
of  the  U.S.  in  the  next  few  years. 

What's  keeping  them  here  now  is  the  vol- 
untary restraint  agreement  on  Japanese  im- 
ports that  has  been  in  place  since  1981.  The 
Restraint  agreement  currently  holds  the 
number  of  Japanese  cars  that  can  be  im- 
ported into  the  U.S.  to  1.85  million. 

What  most  people  don't  know  is  that  GM 
lobbied  hard  last  year  to  have  the  restraint 
agreement  lifted  so  that  it  could  bring  200- 
Ihousand  Isuzus  and  100-thousand  Suzukis 
from  Japan.  That  wasn't  some  plan  for  far 
off  in  the  distant  future.  GM  wanted  to 
bring  those  cars  into  this  country  this  year. 

As  It  is.  even  with  the  restraint  agreement, 
GM  will  Import  30-thousand  Isuzus  and  17- 
thousand  Suzukis  this  year.  In  fact,  the  first 
of  those  Suzuki  Sprints  are  being  intro- 
duced in  California  this  very  day  even  as  we 
meet  here. 

GM  also  has  plans  to  import,  up  to  100- 
thousand  small  cars  from  its  Korean  affili- 
ate. Daewoo.  And  it  is  going  to  import  about 
60-thousand  El  Caminos  from  Mexico. 

As  for  Ford  ...  it  is  moving  to  import  160- 
thousand  cars  from  Europe  and  Mexico. 

And  Lee  lacocca  has  said  that  if  GM  and 
Ford  take  their  small  car  production  abroad. 
Chrysler  will  increase  the  number  of  its  cap- 
tive imports. 

You  really  have  to  pause  for  a  minute  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  this  potential  shift. 
Small  cars  presently  account  for  40  percent 
of  the  U.S.  market.  The  U.S.  companies 
have  roughly  half  of  that  40  percent— and 
they  are  planning  to  move  virtually  all  of 
that  production  to  foreign  countries. 

If  they  do— if  we  don't  find  a  way  to  stop 
them— we're  going  to  lose  roughly  500-thou- 
sand  U.S.  jobs  in  the  next  two  to  five  years. 

And  small  cars  are  only  part  of  it— all  of 
the  companies  have  plans  for  increased  out- 
sourcing of  parts.  And.  my  friends,  the  Japa- 
nese are  poised  to  descend  upon  this  market 
and  scoop  up  an  even  greater  market  share 
for  themselves  if  Reagan  lifts  the  restraint 
agreement,  and  if  the  Republicans  block  the 
content  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Yet  all  the  flap  about  auto  company  prof- 
its and  executive  compensation  is  distract- 
ing attention  from  these  facts.  Most 
people— and  I'm  afraid  a  lot  of  our  mem- 
bers—figure it  must  be  back  to  those  good 
old  days  in  Detroit  when  there  were  plenty 
of  jobs  and  there  was  nowhere  to  go  but  up. 

But  we  can't  let  ourselves  be  distracted 
away  from  the  issue  of  job  security. 

Based  on  all  the  resolutions  we  received 
for  the  collective  bargaining  convention,  job 
security  was  certainly  the  key  concern  re- 
flected in  those  resolutions. 

At  the  same  time,  our  members  at  Ford 
and  GM  deserve  to  make  progress. 

They  haven't  had  a  wage  increase  aside 
from  COLA  in  nearly  three  years.  The  prof- 
its justify  increases.  Our  productivity  justi- 
fies increases— and  we're  going  to  get  wage 
increases  for  our  members. 

Inflation  has  eroded  pensions,  and  it's 
time  to  do  something  for  our  current  and 
future  retirees. 
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The  profit  sharmg  concppt  is  m  plare.  biii 
we've  got  to  improve  the  formula  in  this  set 
of  negotiations. 

UAW  members  helped  make  the  recent 
profits  possible-the  workers  deser\e  a  fair 
share— and  we're  going  to  get  a  fair  share  at 
the  bargaining  table  this  fall. 

But  the  more  important  point  that  wf 
have  to  be  clear  on  here  today  is  that  if  we 
go  for  money  without  finding  a  way  to  deal 
with  job  security,  then  we  will  have  done 
only  half  the  job  for  our  members 

Sure  Owen  Biek)er  could  be  a  hero  for  a 
short  time-Don  Ephlin  could  be  a  hero  all 
of  us  in  this  room  could  be  heroes  for  a 
short  time  if  we  come  back  to  the  members 
with  lots  of  money. 

But  if  we  do  that  -if  we  lei  the  companies 
divert  our  attention  from  job  .security  and 
the  future  of  our  union-we  will  ha\e  failed 
In  our  responsibility  to  our  members  and  to 
the  Nation. 

It's  not  only  small  car  jobs  and  parts  jobs 
we're  talking  about.  Its  true,  these  jobs  an- 
al immediate  risk.  But  once  they've  stripped 
us  of  those  small  car  and  parts  jobs,  the 
bigger  cars  and  trucks  and  \ans  will  be  next 

The  El  Caminos  GM  plans  to  brin^  from 
Mexico  are  not  small  cars.  Nissan  has  said 
publicly  its  ready  to  ship  enough  big  cars  to 
this  country  to  compete  nationwide  in  that 
market  segment,  and  the  other  Japanese 
manufacturers  are  not  far  behind 

The  hard  reality  is  that  if  we  lose  control 
over  40  or  50  or  60  percent  of  the  market. 
none  of  us  will  tx-  safe  no  matter  what  we  re 
building,  and  our  overall  bargaining  power 
will  tie  weakened. 

We  ve  seen  it  happen  in  the  shoe  and 
clothing  industry.  TV  and  radio  industry, 
and  we  are  seeing  it  happen  m  steel  and 
rubber. 

And.  our  industry  and  our  union  are  not 
immune  from  this  fate  either 

So  sisters  and  brothers.  Im  not  exaggerat 
i'ng  when  I  .say  that  these  negotiaiion.N  are 
absolutely  crucial   to  the   future  of  vehicle 
production  in  the  United  States  and  all  the 
jobs  that  flow   from  it.  and  the  \ery  exist 
ence  and  basic  strength  of  our  union 

But   more   than  that,   these   negotiations 
are  about  the  future  of  American  industry 
and  the  American  economy    Because  noth 
ing  we  do  at  the  collective  bargaining  table 
takes  place  in  a  vacuum 

Right  now  there  are  forces  at  work  in  our 
Nation  in  Washington  and  in  corporate 
America  that  would  willingly  export  our  in 
dustry  and  the  jobs  that  go  with  it  They 
would  move  the  work  wholesale  to  Japan 
and  Korea  and  Mexico  in  the  name  of 
cheaper  prices  for  consumers,  and  to  hell 
with  the  workers. 

They  forget  that  workers  are  consumers, 
too. 

That's  why  we  ve  got  to  be  about  the  job 
of  fighting  for  our  industry  and  our  jobs 
and  the  economic  strength  that  flows  into 
the  U.S.  economy  from  both. 

Waller  Reulher  said  many  times  and  I  m 
quoting— "we  will  make  collective  bargain 
ing  meaningful  only  as  we  relate  it  to  the 
broader  community  and  the  central  chal- 
lenge we  face  in  the  whole  of  our  communi- 
ty and  society." 

Walter's  words  were  true  when  he  spoke 
them  20  years  ago.  and  they're  true  today 

And  the  challenge  we  as  trade  unionists 
face  in  1984  is  finding  a  way  to  maintain  a 
strong  industrial  base  for  America,  and  to 
preserve  the  good  jobs  and  the  economic 
strength  that  goes  with  it. 

So  we've  got  to  keep  job  .security  center 
stage,    and    our    answers    can    take    many 


forms  We  di.scu.s.sed  them  at  the  special  col- 
lective bargaining  convention. 

There  are  pension  improvements  to  en- 
courage retiri'ments. 

Then' s  shorter  worktime.  higher  premi- 
um pay  and  compensatory  time  off  for  over- 
time 

And  we've  simply  got  to  step  up  to  the  ex- 
cessive overtime  issue-we've  got  too  many 
members  still  iini'mployed  to  be  working  the 
hugi'  number  of  overtime  hours  that  the 
companies  are  scheduling. 

Of  course,  our  counterpart  union.  IG 
Melall.  is  on  strike  right  now  at  a  number  of 
locations  in  Germany  .seeking  shorter  work 
time  I've  sent  a  me.s-sagi'  of  support  on 
behalf  of  our  union  to  the  workers  there. 
.And  wf  must  stand  with  them  in  our  efforts 
to  curb  overtime  and  shorten  worklmie  this 
year 

Those  are  steps  we  can  take  to  increase 
the  number  of  available  jobs  Bui  none  of 
tho.se  will  deal  with  the  wholesale  job  lo.ss 
we  face  if  the  restraint  agreement  is  lifted 
and  il  Reagan  and  the  Republicans  kill  the 
content  bill  in  the  Senate 

Because  there  will  be  no  overtime  and  no 
shorter  worktime  for  the  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  members  who  won't  be  working  any 
more 

And  significant  pension  improvements  will 
be  much  harder  to  finance  unless  we  keep 
the  jobs 

So  while  those  mia.sures  can  help  if  we 
retain  the  production,  they  won  t  solve  our 
problem  of  ket  ping  the  production  here 

To  do  that.  Wf  ve  got  to  look  at  other  sohi 
lions 

The  letter  We  negotiated  in  1981?  prohibit 
ing  plant  closings  dm-  to  outsourcing  was.  I 
believe,   a   u.sefiil   document     We   must    look 
for   ways   to   strengthen   and   extend   those 
prohibitions 

We  can  look  at  employment  guarantees 
with  reductions  only  through  attrition. 

We  can  impose  greater  costs  on  the  com 
panics  for  laying  people  off  which  is  the 
concept  that  underlies  the  G  I  S  program.. 

Another  way  to  go  at  it  would  be  to  nego- 
tiate content  requirements  into  our  agree 
ments 

But    make   no   mistake   about    it  the 

companies  and  espi'cially  GM  will  light 
us  tooth  and  nail  on  content  language  in 
our  contract  and  any  other  meaningful  job 
security  arrangements  becaii.-.e  GM  wants 
to  bring  those  cars  from  abroad.  Thi'v  don  t 
care  who  builds  their  cars  or  where  they 
make  their  profits 

But  we  care,  and  I  think  the  people  ol 
America  care 

And  all  ol  this  obviously  relates  back  di- 
rectly to  what  IS  happening  in  Wa.shington 
on  content  and  the  restraint  agreement. 

Ia-{  me  bring  you  up  todate  on  content 
first  That  bill  is  presently  before  thi' 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  which  of 
course  is  Republican  <-ont rolled  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  Senate.  I  testified  on  the  leg 
islation  along  with  Lane  Kirkland  two 
weeks  ago  today,  and  I  ve  k>een  in  lots  of 
meetings  with  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle 

I  can  tell  you.  that  committee  is  not  going 
to  give  us  a  favorable  report  on  the  bill.  And 
if  we  can  get  it  to  the  floor,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  the  Republicans  probably 
have  the  votes  to  beat  us. 

However,  we  need  to  go  all  out  to  bring 
that  measure  to  a  vote.  I  think  we  should  at 
least  make  every  Senator  go  on  record  with 
his  or  her  vote  so  that  the  people  will  know- 
where  they  stand  before  that  election.  After 
all.  poll  after  poll  shows  that  the  public  is 
with  us  on  content. 


Trade  Ambassador  Brock  has  said  publicly 
the  restraint  agreement  should  be  lifted, 
and  others  in  the  Reagan  administration 
agree.  They're  looking  for  any  reason  to  lift 
those  restraints,  and  they  could  care  less 
about  the  job  loss. 

And  we  should  .see  Ambassador  Brock's 
outburst  over  executive  compensation  for 
what  it  was.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
never  complained  about  executive  compen- 
sation in  any  other  industry.  Hell,  their 
whole  economic  program  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  wealth  of  the  already  wealthy. 
And  in  any  case,  the  horse  was  already  out 
of  the  barn  and  on  down  the  road. 

No  .  .  that  .salvo  was  aimed  at  us  .  .  .  and 
at  building  pressure  and  public  sentiment 
against  us  before  our  negotiations.  It  was  a 
set  up 

Now  if  I've  painted  a  lough  picture  this 
morning,  it's  because  that's  where  we  are. 
Those  are  the  facts  that  confront  us.  and 
Im  not  going  to  stand  up  here  and  tell  you 
everything  is  rosy  and  that  lhe.se  negotia- 
tions are  going  to  be  easy  becau.se  it's  not 
rosy  and  they  wont  be  easy. 

But  neither  is  the  picture  totally  bleak. 
And  I've  got  confidence  in  the  collective 
skill  and  Intelligence  in  this  room  to  find  a 
way  through  this  thicket. 

So  let  me  run  a  couple  of  scenarios  by  you. 
and  since  were  looking  at  hard  realities, 
let  s  do  what  I  believe  would  be  the  disaster 
scenario  first. 

Let  s  say  we  forget  about  job  security  and 
simply  go  for  the  money  package.  I,el's 
a.ssume  GM,  for  example,  could  be  forced  to 
agree  to  a  rich  ,setllement  that  doesn't  deal 
with  job  security.  What  would  happen'' 

Well,  we'd  be  the  suckers  .  .  .  becau.se  we'd 
have  played  right  into  GM's  hands.  The 
American  consuming  public  would  turn 
against  us,  as  would  sentiment  in  Washing- 
ton The  Reagan  administration  would  con- 
demn the  greedy  auto  workers,  and  use  that 
.settlement  to  go  full  till  to  lift  the  restraint 
agreement,  and  to  beat  us  on  content  once 
and  for  all. 

Our  members,  the  union,  and  our  Nation 
would  be  losers  all  the  way  around. 

GM  would  then  bi-  free  to  bring  its  Isuzus 
and  Suzukis  from  .lapan  and  we'd  lose  those 
lobs  almost  immediately.  Ford  and  Chrysler 
would  movi'  to  step  up  their  captive  imports, 
and  those  jobs  would  go.  And  the  Japanese 
would  seize  the  opportunity  to  increase 
their  US.  market  share,  and  we  will  have 
decimated  our  jobs,  our  bargaininc  power 
and  our  union. 

We  will  have  been  shorl-sighted  suckers. 
GM  would  get  what  il  wants.  The  Reagan 
administration  would  get  what  it  wants.  The 
Japane.■^e  would  get  what  they  want.  And 
the  American  consumers  will  turn  their 
backs  on  us. 

And  not  only  would  the  public  blame  us— 
our  members  would  blame  us— you.  me. 
Don,  the  entire  leadership. 

And  rightly  .so.  Because  we  would  have 
cast  off  the  mantle  of  leadership  they  be- 
stowed on  us  .  .  .  we  would  have  refused  to 
deal  with  a  future  we  can  see  so  clearly. 

Not  a  pretty  picture. 

But,  let's  consider  for  a  moment  a  differ- 
ent scenario  in  which  we  play  our  cards 
smart. 

Let's  .say  we  win  an  agreement  that  in- 
cludes adequate  and  respectable  increases 
that  represent  equity  in  wages  and  pensions 
and  profit  sharing.  At  the  same  time  we 
force  the  companies  to  agree  to  content  re- 
quirements or  other  specific  restrictions  on 
outsourcing,  along  with  provisions  that  en- 
hance  the   long   term  job  security   of  our 


members  in  other  ways  such  as  shorter 
worktime.  Plus  we  fight  for— and  win— re- 
straints on  prices  to  the  advantage  of  con- 
sumers in  this  country. 

Suddenly  you  have  quite  a  different  pic- 
ture. The  Reagan  administration  and  our 
opponents  don't  have  the  ammunition  to 
use  on  us  to  kill  the  restraint  agreement  or 
to  finally  beat  back  content. 

To  the  contrary,  we  have  the  ammunition 
to  go  to  Washington  and  say  we've  been  re- 
sponsible to  the  American  public  and  the 
American  consumer,  and  to  possibly  win  an 
extension  of  the  restraint  agreement  and  to 
continue  tihe  fight  for  content. 

GM  would  be  unable  to  import  all  those 
cars  from  Japan.  The  same  would  be  true 
for  Ford  and  Chrysler.  And  we'd  keep  those 
jobs. 

In  fighting  for  price  restraint,  we'd  be 
fighting  for  the  kind  of  America  we  as  con- 
sumers all  want  to  share  in.  And  lower 
prices  would  mean  more  sales  of  the  cars  we 
build  and  more  jobs  for  our  members.  .We 
would  also  win  the  consumer  support  for 
the  products  we  build. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  this  last  agenda  is 
the  right  agenda.  This  is  the  agenda  that 
will  prove  us  to  be  leaders  in  this  union  be- 
cause ouf  members  will  make  economic 
progress,  but  more  importantly,  we  will 
have  saved  our  jobs  and  our  union,  and  we 
will  have  done  the  right  thing  for  our 
Nation. 

To  carry  out  this  agenda  we  have  to  be 
ready  to  fight  as  hard  for  meaningful  job  se- 
curity as  \»e  are  for  economic  equity. 

Now  I'm  not  going  to  go  into  bargaining 
looking  for  a  fight.  I  hope  and  believe  we 
can  find  a  way  to  settle  without  a  fight. 

But  either  way.  we've  got  to  be  ready  to 
fight  if  we  have  to.  And  just  as  im(>ortantly, 
we've  got  to  be  ready  to  fight  smart. 

That  means  we  have  to  look  at  all  our 
fighting  options  to  win  this  historic  struggle 
if  we  can't  reach  an  agreement  by  Septem- 
ber 15.  A  corporate- wide  strike  is  but  one  of 
the  steps  we  should  be  prepared  to  take  if 
the  companies  fail  to  address  our  basic 
needs  at  the  bargaining  table. 

For  instance,  some  of  you  will  recall  that 
we've  used  so-called  hit-and-run  strikes  at 
GM  in  the  past,  and  they've  been  successful. 

But  in  the  past  several  years,  because  of 
the  difficult  limes  and  the  pressures  of  high 
unemployBient  and  Reagan's  recession, 
workers  across  the  country  have  been  forced 
to  adopt  new  strategies  and  tactics  for  de- 
fending themselves  and  winning. 

There  ate  examples  in  our  own  union 
where  workers  have  found  new  ways  to  con- 
front tough  bargaining  situations,  and  some 
of  those  struggles  are  going  on  right  now. 

But  we  should  decide  our  strategy  and  our 
timing.  We  should  be  flexible  and  creative 
and  smart. 

Creative  strategies  and  tactics  and  the 
kind  of  bargaining  program  we've  got  to 
pursue  this  year  require  strong  leadership 
from  all  of  us.  They  will  require  teamwork 
in  the  leadership  and  solidarity  in  the  ranks 
as  never  before. 

They  will  require  each  of  us  to  go  out  and 
organize  our  members— to  prepare  them  to 
fight  if  we  have  to,  and  to  educate  them 
about  the  forces  at  work  against  us. 

All  of  us  must  show  leadership  and  carry 
the  message  that  money  without  job  securi- 
ty will  be  a  hollow  victory.  We  may  win  a 
few  more  pennies  in  the  short  run.  but  we'll 
lose  the  jobs  in  the  long  run  if  we  don't 
keep  our  focus  where  it  t>elongs. 

And  there's  another  place  we've  got  to 
keep   our   attention    focused   as   we   move 


through  bargaining  .  .  .  and  that's  the  polit- 
ical arena. 

All  of  the  hostile  economic  and  political 
forces  at  work  on  us  in  the.se  negotiations 
only  make  it  more  imperative  that  we  go  out 
and  work  harder  than  ever  to  defeat  Ronald 
Reagan  and  to  elect  Walter  Mondale, 

Since  taking  office,  Ronald  Reagan  has 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  weaken 
unions  and  to  notch  back  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  workers  of  this  Nation, 

He's  slacked  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  with  anti-union  labor  haters.  The 
result  has  been  a  string  of  rulings  thai 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  and  worker  rights  under 
law. 

He's  undermined  OSHA  and  workers  arc 
being  injured  and  killed  as  a  result. 

He  broke  PATCO,  and  he's  on  the  side  of 
every  employer  who  is  out  to  bust  a  union. 

But  most  of  all,  he  has  kept  unemploy- 
ment high  enough  to  severely  weaken  work- 
ers and  unions.  It's  a  simple  but  powerful 
strategy, 

Ronald  Reagan  and  his  Republican  allies 
in  Washington  knew-  that  if  they  drove  un- 
employment high  enough  for  lon^  enough 
and  kept  the  number  of  decent  jobs  few- 
enough,  they'd  force  people  to  cross  picket 
lines  and  break  strikes  to  provide  for  their 
families. 

They've  done  il,  and  it's  working.  We  still 
have  almost  nine  million  people  looking  for 
a  job  in  this  country— 7.8  percent  unemploy- 
ment—and labor  throughout  the  country  is 
taking  a  beating  as  never  before  since  the 
thirties. 

Workers  are  being  hurt  in  all  industries 
from  steel  to  trucking  to  aerospace,  and  es- 
pecially in  small  plants  where  ihey  can  be 
most  easily  replaced  by  strike  breakers. 

The  result  is  that  our  standard  of  living  in 
this  country  is  being  eroded.  And  our  re- 
sponse has  to  be  we  can't  stand  no  more. 
Reagan  must  go  in  '84, 

On  the  other  hand,  Fritz  Mondale  is  with 
us.  He  supports  content  and  he  was  instru- 
mental in  passing  the  Chrysler  loans.  He 
supports  our  fight  to  maintain  our  good  jobs 
in  basic  industries.  And  he's  with  us  on  the 
whole  range  of  issues  that  bear  on  our  lives 
and  the  future  for  ourselves  and  our  fami- 
lies. 

I  believe  we  can  elect  Walter  Mondale  if 
we  really  go  all  out  this  fall,  I  don't  kid 
myself  or  you.  it  won't  be  an  easy  fight,  but 
it  can  be  won. 

And  il  must  be  won.  Because  until  we  gel 
rid  of  Reagan  and  retake  Democratic  con- 
trol of  the  Senate,  we're  going  to  continue 
to  face  a  hostile  climate  in  Washington  on 
both  the  restraint  agreement  and  content. 

Ronald  Reagan  and  his  Republican  cro- 
nies don't  care  about  our  jobs  or  the  future 
of  our  U.S.  auto  industry. 

As  far  as  they're  concerned,  when  profits 
recover,  the  economy  has  recovered. 

So  we've  got  to  keep  our  attention  on  poli- 
tics as  well  as  bargaining  as  we  move 
through  these  negotiations.  And  we  need  to 
do  our  best  to  keep  the  public  on  our  side  as 
well. 

That's  why  I've  been  talking  about  price 
restraint— and  even  price  reductions— in 
view  of  the  big  profits.  Those  profits  are  big 
enough  to  give  the  workers— our  members 
what  they  deserve  and  to  hold  the  line  on 
prices.  Holding  prices  down  will  mean  we 
can  sell  more  cars,  which  means  more  jobs, 
I  think  we've  got  to  follow  Walter 
Reuther's  example  and  talk  about  the  com- 
panies sharing  with  workers  and  consumers. 


We've  got  to  tell  our  side  of  the  story  to 
the  public.  And  we're  going  to  use  TV  and 
radio  to  do  that. 

We  want  to  tell  the  public  that  in  1982. 
when  this  industry  was  down,  UAW  mem- 
bers sacrificed  to  return  the  industry  to 
health  and  to  keep  jobs  in  America.  Now 
the  industry  is  profitable  again,  and  it's 
only  fair  that  UAW  members  share  in  the 
fruits  of  their  sacrifices  and  labors. 

But  most  importantly,  we  want  to  keep 
good  jobs  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  for  U.S. 
and  Canadian  workers.  And  we  know  that 
we  do  that  by  building  the  highest  quality 
cars  that  people  can  buy  at  affordable 
prices.  We  want  to  tell  them  that's  what 
we're  about  in  this  union. 

But  brothers  and  sisters,  I  have  no  illu- 
sions. These  will  be  the  most  difficult  and 
complex  negotiations  we've  engaged  in  for 
decades— maybe  the  most  difficult  ever. 

None  of  this  can  succeed  unless  each  of 
you  do  your  job.  Because  it's  out  in  the 
locals  that  we  will  win  or  lose. 

You've  got  to  carry  the  message  on  job  se- 
curity. You've  got  to  explain  that  we  can't 
let  ourselves  be  suckered  by  the  promise  of 
a  few  more  pieces  of  silver  without  winning 
more  job  security.  You've  got  to  educate 
and  lead.  You've  got  to  organize. 

We  at  the  international  will  be  working 
with  you  using  our  publications  like  .solidari- 
ty and  ammo.  We'll  carry  our  message  to 
our  members  and  the  public  with  TV  and 
radio.  And  I'll  be  speaking  out  at  every  op- 
portunity. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  this  UAW  is  the 
greatest  union  in  the  world  because  we're 
tough,  we're  smart  and  we  know  how  to  win. 

We're  not  going  to  fall  into  their  trap  this 
year.  We're  going  to  be  militant  about  job 
security  .  .  .  we're  going  to  be  creative  and 
we're  going  to  win. 

This  is  not  1982.  The  situation  is  different 
in  this  year  of  1984.  and  we're  going  to  seize 
the  initiative  and  .set  the  agenda  for  our 
future. 

That  agenda  is  job  security  and  a  just  eco- 
nomic settlement  and  together— by  being 
creative  and  with  hard  work  and  dedication 
from  each  of  us— we'll  carry  it  out  and  we'll 
win  in  1984. 

Thank  you. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  SECOND 
CONGRESSIONAL  PAST  AND 
PRAYER  VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWRY 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  demands  the  at- 
tention of  all  people  who  love  liberty 
and  justice  and  respect  human  rights. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.,  anti-Semitism  may 
be  traced  from  the  religious  programs 
of  the  czars  to  Stalin's  campaign  to  de- 
stroy Jewish  culture  to  present  Soviet 
policies  of  harassment.  Today,  Soviet 
Jews  face  a  new  crisis:  Emigration  is  at 
a  virtual  standstill.  In  1979,  Jewish 
emigration  reached  a  highpoint  of 
51,320.  In  1982,  the  number  plummet- 
ed to  2,688.  From  January  until  April 
of  this  year,  only  303  Soviet  Jews  have 
been  permitted  to  emigrate— an  ap- 
palling denial  of  basic  human  rights. 

As  unsettling  as  these  statistics  are, 
it  is  even  more  disturbing  to  learn  of 
the  great  hardships  confronting  Soviet 
Jews  who  merely  apply  for  exit  visas. 
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Their  first  step  is  to  obtain  an  invita- 
tion from  first  degree  relatives— imme- 
diate family  members— residing  out 
side  the  Soviet  Union.  But  these  con- 
tacts with  hopeful  relations  are  fre- 
quently made  impossible  by  an  inscru- 
table state  system.  Mail  stops  and  tele 
phone  lines  are  severed.  Visa  appli- 
cants are  frequently  threatened  and 
even  dismissed  from  work.  The  fami- 
lies of  prospective  emigrants  became 
outcasts  and  their  children  are  tor- 
mented and  assaulted  \n  school.  Many 
Soviet  Jews  are  arrested,  miprisoned. 
or  exiled.  Also.  Soviet  officials  fre- 
quently fabricate  charges  as  reasons 
for  denying  emigration  applications. 
More  recently,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
informed  many  Jews  that  they  will  not 
accept  further  applications— a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize  the 
vicious  turn  that  Soviet  policy  has 
taken.  Severe  constraints  have  been 
placed  on  the  Soviet  Jewish  communi- 
ty's ability  to  worship  and  enjoy  its 
rich  cultural  heritage. 

I  heartily  support  the  second  Con- 
gressional Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry  on  June  14  as  a  means  of 
expressing  our  deep  concern  and  soli- 
darity with  the  continuing  plight  of 
millions  of  Soviet  Jews.  June  14  marks 
the  anniversary  of  the  infamous  Len- 
ingrad Trials  which  saw  the  imprison- 
ment of  nine  Jewish  activists.  Their 
only  crime  was  the  belief  that  Jewish 
identity  and  dignity  must  be  consist 
enlly  maintained.  A  system  which  sys- 
tematically oppresses  its  Jewish  com- 
munity and  nonviolent  dissidents  such 
as  Andrei  Sakharov  justifiably  de- 
serves our  contempt. 

The  shocking  legacy  of  anti-Semi- 
tism in  the  Soviet  Union  must  be 
ended  once  and  for  all.  Persecution  of 
the  Jewish  people  must  be  extin- 
guished not  only  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  throughout  the  world.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  must  continue  to  stand  up  for 
the  basic  principles  of  human  rights 
and  religious  freedom  by  which  this 
Nation  was  created. 


guilty  of  planning  a  hijacking.  Two 
were  actually  .sentenced  to  death,  the 
others  were  given  long  prison  terms. 
Throughout  the  free  world  protests 
erupted  against  the  sentences,  against 


sky.  Begun:  but  many,  many  more  are 
less  well  known.  Whoever  they  are. 
wherever  they  may  be.  they  share  the 
indomitable  courage,  determination 
and  faith  that  has  marked  the  Soviet 


THOUGHTS  ON  SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  14  years  since  the  great  human 
drama  of  the  Leningrad  hijacking  in 
June  1970.  the  event  which  first  de 
fined  the  Soviet  Jewry  movement  and 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
world.  At  the  time  it  happened,  the 
event  was  little  understood  and  indeed 
little  was  known  about  it.  On  June  22. 
1970.  the  New  York  Times  reported: 

Twenty  person.s  were  reported  today  to 
have  been  arrested  in  LenmRrad  in  what  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  called  an  attempt  to 
seize  a  Soviet  airliner. 

Details  of  the  arre.sts.  whirh  were  .said  to 
have  taken  place  last  week,  are  sull  incom 
plete.  and  there  are  many  rumors  m 
Moscow  concerning  the  events 

Six  months  later  11  defendants.  9  of 
them   Jewish,   were   tried   and   found 


the  travesty  of  justice  that  the  trials    Jewry  movement  from  the  beginning. 


represented;  in  Moscow.  Andrei  Sak- 
harov led  a  courageous  citizens'  pro- 
test movement.  Confronted  with  such 
vigorous  international  condemnation, 
the  Soviet  court  commuted  the  death 
sentences  to  15  years  in  labor  camps 
and  shortened  the  original  labor  camp 
sentences. 

The  Leningrad  incident,  whose  14lh 
anniversary  we  observe  today,  served 
as  the  starting  point  of  the  movement 
to  ensure  unrestricted  emigration 
from  the  USSR,  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
Looking  back,  we  can  .see  clearly  the 
roots  of  that  brave,  desperate  act.  The 
men  and  women  who  participated  in 
the  hijacking  were  young— many  ju.st 
out  of  .>;chool.  Many  had  been  part  of 
the  early  di.ssident  movement,  had  al- 
ready been  in  pri.son  for  candestine 
publishing  activities,  and  in  fact  had 
first  met  one  another  in  pri.son.  The 
triumphant  Six-Day  War  in  1967  in- 
spired their  pride  in  being  Jewish,  in- 
spired them  to  learn  or  in  .some  cases 
leach  Hebrew,  inspired  them  to  prac- 
tice their  religion  more  openly.  They 
were  inspired  to  think  of  living  freely 
as  Jews,  to  dr^am  of  Israel.  Finally, 
they  \u're  inspired  to  apply  for  exist 
visas. 

The  way  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
never  been  easy  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
Since  1970.  emigration  figures  have 
risen  and  fallen  in  waves.  The  conse- 
quences of  applying  for  an  exit  visa 
are  many:  Dismissal  from  employ- 
ment, ostracism  and  hara.s.sment.  the 
risk  of  punitive  military  service,  the 
precarious  existence  to  which  refuse- 
niks  are  condemned,  the  constant 
threat  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  on 
trumpi'd  up  charges.  But  since  1979, 
the  high  water  mark  for  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration,  these  consequences  have 
grown  more  severe.  The  'Anti-Zionist 
Committee  of  the  Soviet  Public  "  is 
only  a  thin  disgui.se  for  the  most  viru- 
lent anti-semilism.  International  mail 
and  telephone  communications  have 
been  restricted:  beginning  August  1, 
prepaid  parcels  will  no  longer  be  ac- 
cepted. At  just  the  time  when  life  for 
the  refu.seniks  is  being  made  ever  more 
intolerable,  emigration  has  dropped  to 
the  lowest  levels  ever  recorded.  If  the 
current  rate  continues,  fewer  than 
1.000  Soviet  Jews  will  leave  the 
USSR,  in  all  of  1985. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  our  thoughts 
dwell  on  the  thou.sands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  who  are  denied 
the  right  to  practice  their  religion,  to 
ob.serve  the  traditions  of  Judaism,  to 
emigrate:  the  Prisoners  of  Conscience, 
the  refu.seniks,  the  visa  applicants  and 
the  would-be  visa  applicants.  Many  of 
them  have  names  familiar  to  us— 
Slepak.  Brailovskii.  Nudel.  Shcharan- 


They  are  an  inspiration  to  us.  We  will 
not  forget  them. 


SECRETARY      ELIZABETH      DOLE 

CONGRATULATED  ON  AIRPORT 

POLICY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
uncommon  occurrence  in  this  city  for 
a  solid  member  of  our  Federal  estab- 
lishment to  voluntarily  invoke  the 
wrath  of  his  or  her  colleagues  on  any 
given  issue,  much  less  one  which  is  un- 
usually near  and  dear  to  our  hearts 
and  minds.  That  is  precisely  what  has 
transpired,  however,  regarding  the 
continuing  controversy  about  the 
proper  roles  of  Dulles  and  National 
Airports  in  servicing  our  local  commu- 
nity, and  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Elizabeth 
Dole,  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
on  her  courageous  persistence  in  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  what  may  be,  at 
best,  described  as  a  prickly  problem. 

I'm  sure  I  needn't  recount  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  issue  for  those  who  are 
listening.  It  should  instead  suffice  to 
.say  that  the  facets  of  the  dispute  in- 
clude every  element  common  to  air- 
port management  around  the  country 
along  with  a  spoonful  of  federalism 
thrown  in  for  measure.  Secretary 
Dole's  insistence  that  the  Washington 
area  s  airports  should  mirror  the  man- 
agement relationship  to  local  govern- 
ments which  every  other  airport  in 
the  country  enjoys  is  bound  to  be 
hugely  popular  in  the  neighborhoods 
of  Washington.  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land which  border  the  flight  paths  of 
National.  And  it  is  sure  to  be  as  thor- 
oughly unwelcome  among  the  airlines 
and  those  members  of  the  community 
who  rely  on  the  convenience  available 
from  a  nearby  urban  airport. 

But  Mr.  President,  let  me  hasten  to 
point  out  that  no  conclusions  should 
be  drawn  from  the  Secretary's  recom- 
mendation that  future  airport  policy 
be  derived  from  a  cross  .section  of  the 
local  community  and  governing  bodies. 
Her  suggestion  is  a  sound  one.  legally, 
logistically.  and  politically.  The  15- 
member  Commission  which  she  sug- 
gests is  broadly  based,  including  not 
only  locally  elected  officials  and  air- 
lines representatives,  but  also  several 
members  of  the  Federal  community, 
to  insure  that  the  interests  and  needs 
of  those  who  choose  to  serve  are  ade- 
quately protected.  Thus,  any  legisla- 
tion which  may  eventually  emerge 
from  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions is  certain  to  take  into  account  all 
angles  of  each  concern,  be  it  safety, 
noise,   parking,   or  any   other  of  the 


myriad  which  surrounds  efficient  air- 
port management. 

SENATOR  WARNER  APPOINTED  COMMISSION 
MEMBER 

Along  that  line  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
announce  that  my  appointment  to  the 
Commission  is  Senator  John  Warner 
of  Virginia  whose  suitability  to  the 
task  and  familiarity  with  the  matters 
at  hand  is  unrivaled  among  our  Senate 
colleagues.  Representing,  as  he  does,  a 
variety  of  the  interests  at  issue.  Sena- 
tor Warner  is  certain  to  bring  an 
equanimity  of  perspective  to  the  Com- 
mission which  is  not  only  useful  but 
will  prove  to  be,  I  believe,  especially 
necessary  in  dealing  with  a  topic  which 
evokes  strong  feelings  on  all  sides. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  con- 
gratulate Secretary  Dole  for  her  cour- 
age, foresight,  and  leadership  in  this 
area.  Her  guidance  is  to  be  admired, 
and  her  judgement  is  proper  and  cor- 
rect. And  I  wish  Senator  Warner  the 
best  in  his  efforts  to  resolve  these 
issues. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
later  in  the  day  and  are  printed  at  this 
point  by  unanimous  consent.) 


I  BOSTON  CELTICS 
CONGRATULATED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  matter  that  has  been  cleared  by 
the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  pending 
business,  and  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
2  minutjes,  with  no  amendments  in 
order,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  404  to 
honor  the  Boston  Celtics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
to  object  until  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia can  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  do  not  think  he  wants 
to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  UrUess  my  distin- 
guished colleague  would  allow  the 
record  to  reflect  that  his  remarks  can 
be  included  at  such  a  place  as  to 
appear  as  if  he  were  present  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  rebut  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would,  of  course, 
welcome  some  explanation  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  404)  to  join  in  the 
Celtics  Pride  by  congratulating  the  Boston 
Celtics  on  winning  the  1984  world  champion- 
ships of  the  National  Basketball  Association. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  say  that  Boston  Garden  needs 
air  conditioning,  but  all  the  fans  of 
the  Celtics  know  that  the  real  problem 
with  the  Garden  is  finding  enough 
room  to  hang  all  those  championship 
banners.  In  my  22  years  as  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  regu- 
lar activities  which  gives  me  the  most 
pride  and  the  most  enjoyment  is 
asking  my  colleagues,  including  the 
Senator  from  California,  to  honor  the 
Boston  Celtics.  We  congratulate  Los 
Angeles  for  a  brilliant  season  and  for  a 
series  well  played.  If  some  of  the 
Lakers  are  wont  to  say  "Wait  'til  next 
year."  we  reply,  "We'll  be  there." 

I  am  proud  now  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
1984  world  champion  Boston  Celtics 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  edi- 
torials from  the  Boston  Herald  and 
the  Boston  Globe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  (MA)  Herald,  June  14. 
19841 

Celts'  15th  Title:  How  Sweet  It  Is! 

The  heck  with  being  humble— Let's  Gloat! 

The  greatest,  gutsiest  basketball  team  in 
the  world  plays  in  our  town,  does  it  not? 
The  stogie-smoking  genius  who  put  this 
team  and  its  14  championship  forerunners 
together  labors  and  lights  up  here,  does  he 
not?  And  the  most  fervent  sports  fans  in  all 
creation  root  for  and  support  both  of  the 
above,  do  they  not? 

To  all  three  questions  the  answer  has  to 
be  a  unanimous,  joyous  shout  that  yells 
"Yes!"— in  capital  letters,  yet.  That's  why 
today's  parade  and  civic  celebration  at  City 
Hall  Plaza  deserves  to  be  the  biggest,  hap- 
piest, Boston  has  ever  seen— and  that  in  no 
way  gives  short  shrift  to  any  of  the  ones 
held  in  years  past  for  the  Celts.  Bruins  and 
Red  Sox  in  their  championship  seasons. 

It's  not  just  that  our  guys  beat  the  Los 
Angeles  Lakers,  who  happen  to  be  a  pretty 
fine  team  in  their  own  right:  it's  the  way  it 
was  done,  by  a  club  that  had  to  out  scram- 
ble, out-fight,  out-shoot,  and  out-do  a  squad 
that  some  experts  said  had  more  skill  than 
they  did— and  who  got  it  done  because  they 
had  more  heart. 

Jack  Nicholson,  a  fine  actor  but  a  bummer 
at  basketball  games,  probably  won't  agree 
with  that,  but  no  matter.  Folks  in  this  part 
of  the  east  coast,  who  watch  games  in  an 
arena  draped  with  championship  flags,  are 
better  judges  of  roundball  excellence  than  a 
man  who's  had  to  be  satisfied  with  second- 
best  on  the  west  coast. 

Kareem  Abdul-Jabbar.  in  no  way  a  loser 
despite  being  on  the  short  end  of  the  sev- 
enth game  score,  best  summed  up  what 
we've  been  trying  to  convey  in  all  these 
paragraphs. 

"They  say  in  sports  the  best  team  usually 
wins,"  he  declared  in  the  Lakers'  locker 
room.  'They  were  better,  give  them  credit. 
If  they  say  (as  many  of  the  Celtics  did)  that 
we  had  more  talent  on  paper.  It  doesn't 
matter  now.  They  were  the  best." 


He  was  right,  so  today— and  as  long  as  the 
spirit  moves  us— let's  all  do  what  those  who 
back  winners  are  entitled  to  do. 

Let's  gloat! 

[From  the  Boston  (MA)  Globe,  June  14. 
1984] 

The  Fifteenth  Flag 

Aesthetes  prattle  about  the  game  as  if  it 
were  a  ballet  performed  in  sneakers— all 
those  lean,  sinewy  forms  flexing  on  the  par- 
quet floor  and  leaping  to  the  frontiers  of 
gravity. 

There  were  certainly  moments  in  the 
championship  series  when  the  L.A.  Lakers 
choreographed  fast-break  passages  that 
transformed  basketball  into  an  ethereal 
competition  in  grace.  But  the  yeomen  in 
green,  the  troupe  that  impresario  Red  Auer- 
bach  gathered  together  and  the  unflappable 
K.C.  Jones  directed,  played  the  game  a  dif- 
ferent way.  They  made  it  the  dramatic 
equivalent  of  war. 

From  an  album  of  unforgettable  images, 
none  was  more  telling  than  the  picture  of 
Kareem  Abdul-Jabbar  slumping  on  the 
losers  bench  for  the  ultimate  time-out  of 
the  seventh  game,  when  the  Lakers'  doom 
was  already  inscribed  in  the  record  books 
and  the  denizens  of  Birdland  were  dancing 
in  the  aisles.  At  that  moment,  the  expres- 
sive giant  looked  as  grim  as  an  Iraqi  prison- 
er of  war  in  Iran. 

The  victorious  warriors  were  hugging  each 
other  in  exultation;  Kevin  McHale  wrapping 
his  endless  arms  around  Dennis  Johnson 
and  lifting  him  off  the  floor;  the  irrepressi- 
ble M.L.  Carr  whooping  with  joy  and  com- 
muning with  all  the  true  believers  from 
courtside  to  the  northern  reaches  of  Maine. 
They  acted,  these  winners,  as  if  they  were 
ready  to  hitch  a  few  West  Coast  bodies  to 
their  chariots  and  drag  them  around  the 
walls  of  Boston  Garden. 

The  local  heroes  had  fought  from  the 
opening  lap  to  the  giddy  finale  as  if  they 
were  defending  kith,  kin  and  the  ancestral 
gods.  Connoisseurs  of  the  hoop  sport  knew 
these  Celtics  could  not  match  the  laid-back 
Lakers  for  flash  and  figure.  The  turnaround 
jump  shots  of  James  Worthy  gave  the 
enemy  superiority  in  the  air.  The  precision 
passing  of  Magic  Johnson  W'ould  guide  the 
Laker  planes  like  high-tech  radar.  And  Kar- 
eem's  unstoppable  sky  hook  would  do  the 
damage  of  an  Exocet  missile. 

The  Celtics  overcame  all  those  weapons 
with  the  athletic  equivalent  of  a  people's 
W'ar.  When  they  lost  Game  3  by  33  points. 
Larry  Bird  said  they  played  like  sissies.  The 
hick  from  French  Lick  had  learned  to  think 
like  Arnold  Auerbach— like  a  street  fighter. 
He  and  his  buddies  won  two  overtime  games 
and  a  steambalh  brawl  by  jumping  over 
fences  and  defending  themselves  with  gar- 
bage-can covers. 

They  also  had  a  coach  they  loved  and  re- 
spected and  at  the  very  end  everybody  could 
see  that  K.C.  Jones,  that  quiet  man  who 
first  came  here  in  the  Russell  dynasty,  had 
taught  them  to  love  and  respect  each  other. 

This  was  the  only  kind  of  war  men  should 
fight  or  follow. 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  I  extend  congratula- 
tions to  Red  Auerbach  and  the  Boston 
Celtics  on  their  unprecedented  15th 
NBA  World  Championship.  Their  111 
to  102  seventh-game  defeat  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Lakers  was  an  exciting  culmi- 
nation to  one  of  the  greatest  series  in 
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the  history  of  professional  basketball. 
The  Celtics  have  now  reestablished 
their  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
successful    franchises    in    professional 

sports. 

Both  the  Celtics  and  their  California 
counterparts  proved  themselves  as  the 
strongest  backetball  teams  in  the 
Nation.  Kareem  Abdul-Jabbar.  the 
NBAs  all-lime  leading  .scorer,  and  his 
Laker  teammates  deserve  praise  for 
what  was  a  great  .season  and  a  great 
final  series. 

The  Celtics  have  faced  the  Lakers, 
the  best-of-the-Wesl.  eight  times  for 
the  world  championship.  Eight  times 
they  have  emerged  victorious.  Each 
time  that  the  final  .series  has  reached 
a  seventh  game,  the  Celtics  have  come 
out  on  top. 

For  Mr.  Auerbach.  the  engineer  of 
the  Celtics  dvnasty.  this  win  was  par- 
ticularlv  special.  The  former  coach 
and  current  general  manager  will  be 
relinquishing  many  of  his  responsibil 
ities  in  Boston  now  that  the  .season  is 
over.  Red,  a  Washington  native,  will 
remain  as  President  but  will  be  spend- 
ing more  of  his  time  with  his  family. 
All  of  Rhode  Lsland  thanks  Red  Auer- 
bach for  the  many  exciting  succe.s.ses 
he  has  brought  to  the  Celtics  and  New 
England  in  the  last  two  decades. 

We  are  proud  of  the  1984  World 
Champions,  and  we  look  forward  to 
seeing  them  in  the  championship 
again  next  year. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The    resolution    'S.    Res.    404)    was 

agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S  Res  404 

Whereas  on  June  12.  1984.  Ih.  Bo.slon 
Celtics  prevailed  in  itie  s(\«nth  and  final 
game  of  the  1984  champion.ship  .series  to 
win    the    National    Basketball    A.ssociai ion 

title. 

Whereas  since  1946.  the  Celtics  have  won 
fifteen  world  championships,  three  times  a.s 
many  as  any  other  team  in  the  history  of 
the  NBA; 

Whereas  the  Celtics  won  the  nnht  to  par 
ticipate  in  the  championship  series  this  year 
by  winninR  more  games  during  I  he  regular 
season  than  any  other  team  in  thi'  NBA. 

Whereas     Red     Auerbach.  the     Soul     of 
the  Celtics,  their  past  coach  and  the  win 
ningest  coach  in  profe.ssional  b;i.skeiball.  is 
retiring  this  year  as  General  Manager  after 
yet  another  championship  season; 

Whereas  K.C.  Jones  has  demonstrated  in 
his  first  season  as  Head  Coach  of  the  Celtics 
that  he  is  destined  to  carry  on  the  tradition 
of  championship  excellence  and  Celtic 
Pride:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  joins  with  basketball  fans 
in  Massachusetts  and  acro.s.s  the  Nation  in 
honoring  the  Boston  Celtics  players  for  win 
ning  the  1984  World  Championship  of  Bas 
ketball. 


MAYOR  RAY  FLYNN-  THE  POLI- 
TICS OF  CIVILITY  IN  BOSTON 
Mr  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  Boston  has  the  Celtics  to  be 
proud  -and  a  lot  more  besides.  We  al.so 
have  an  outstanding  mayor.  Ray 
Flynn.  who  understands  the  tensions 
of  the  times,  and  who  knows  that  the 
divisi\e  politics  of  racial  and  ethnic  po- 
larization will  only  make  our  urban 
problems  wor.se  for  all  the  people  of 
the  citv.  Mayor  Flynns  comfortable 
qualities  of  leadership  are  bringing 
Boston  together  in  a  new  era  of  coop- 
eration, healing,  and  understanding. 
The  extraordinary  successes  he  has 
had  in  his  first  few  months  in  office 
are  hopeful  signs  for  a  brighter 
Boston  future. 

Todays  New  York  Times  contains 
an  <'loquenl  column  by  Anthony  Lewis 
that  makes  this  point  about  Mayor 
Flynn  and  skillfully  captures  the  es- 
.sence  of  his  appealing  qualities  of  tol- 
erance and  positive  leadership.  Boston 
IS  proud  of  Ray  Flynn.  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  Mr.  Lewis'  article 
mav  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pol  ITirs  Of  Civil. ITY 

'By  Anltiotn  Lew  is  i 
Boston.  Jiin.-  Kl  The  Mayor  o!  Boston. 
HavmoiKl  L  Fh  nn.  keeps  in  shape  by  run- 
ning He  was  in  Washington  the  other  day 
lor  a  meeting  of  th.-  Democratic  Platform 
Committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  day  he  ran  a  few  miles 

I  got  into  a  poorer  pan  of  the  city 
mostlv  black,  he  said  liere  the  nvW  day  I 
saw  lhe.se  kids  playing  basketball,  so  I 
stopped  and  play.'d  with  them  Th.n  we 
talked,  and  I  told  I  hem  how  I  played  basket 
ball  in  high  .school  how  I  came  from  a  poor 
familv  and  went  into  politics 

You  could  see  that  just  that   lillli-  bit  ol 
eiKouragemenl    meant   .something   to  ih<in. 
Thais  what   we  should  all  bi'  doing,  what 
ever  we  are   encouraging  people 

In  just  about  any  other  politician  that 
story  would  be  loo  good  to  be  true  to  be  be 
lievable  A  whit«'  Irish  politician  stopping  to 
play  basketball  with  black  kids,  and  trying 
to  make  them  feel  better  about  their  lives' 
But  the  ptople  of  Boston  know  by  now  that 
It  is  true  of  Ray  Flynn.  Here  is  another  run 
ning  incident  he  described. 

Sometimes  mv  schedule  is  ,so  tight  I  have 
to  get  up  real  early  to  do  my  training  One 
Saturday  in  February  1  got  up  at  4.  and  it 
was  bitter  cold.  I  ran  to  the  Newlon  fire 
house  and  back,  about  22  miles 

A.S  I  pa.s.sed  Kenmore  Square  I  saw  lhe.se 
two  men  from  Public  Works  cleaning  up 
from  the  student  parties  the  night  before, 
and  on  the  way  back  I  saw  them  again:  two 
black  men  I  stopped  and  thanked  them  for 
the  good  )ob  they  were  doing  for  the  city. 
After  I  got  back  here  and  had  a  shower  1 
found  out  their  names  and  addres-ses.  I  got 
.S5  gift  certificates  from  MacDonalds  and 
sent  them  with  letters  to  their  wives. 

One  night  1  was  in  a  neighborhood  meet- 
ing in  Roxbury.  A  woman  came  up  and 
thanked  me  I  didn  t  really  know  what  she 
meant,  but  I  .said.  Thanks,  I  was  glad  to  do 
it  But  she  pulled  on  my  shirt  sleeve  and 
fold    me    she    meant    the    letter    and    the 


McDonalds  certificate.  You  know.'  she 
.said  this  man  gets  to  work  45  minutes 
early.  He  shows  your  letter  everywhere. 
He'.s  never  fell  so  good  in  his  life.' 

I  tell  you  that  because  its  my  belief  that 
if  you  treat  people  with  respect,  it  matters. 
We  have  a  .serious  financial  problem.  We 
don't  have  the  money  to  give  people  the 
.services  thev  deserve.  But  we  are  going  to 
make  people  feel  good  about  themselves." 

The  most  .striking  thing  about  Ray 
F'lynns  five  months  as  Mayor  is  the  atten- 
tion he  has  devoted  to  the  racial  tensions 
that  have  disfigured  Boston  for  years.  His 
number  one  priority  is  obviously  tolerance 
among  the  Irish  and  blacks  and  others  who 
have  their  light  little  neighborhoods  in  this 
highly  ethnic  city. 

One  ol  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  .see 
I  hat  the  widow  of  a  black  hospital  worker 
killed  by  the  police  years  ago  got  the 
$800,000  she  was  due  in  a  Federal  civil 
rights  judgment  -a  payment  that  the  prede- 
cessor administration  of  Kevin  White  had 
refused  to  make.  Mayor  Flynn  handed  the 
check  to  her  per.sonally.  When  white  youths 
haras.sed  a  black  family,  he  rushed  to  the 
neighborhood.  He  has  more  prominent 
black  appointees  than  any  previous  mayor 
of  Boston 

All  ol  that  surprises  people  because  Ray 
Flvnn  comes  from  South  Boston,  an  Irish 
workingcla-ss  area  that  bitterly  resisted 
school  busing.  And  he  was  part  of  that  re- 
sistance as  a  state  legislator  and  city  coun- 
cilor, r.'n  years  after  th.'  Federal  court 
order,  he  still  thinks  busing  was  wrong-  I 
dldn  I  lliink  it  would  improve  education  for 
black  or  white  '  but  he  .says  it  is  time  to 
move  on 

How  did  his  people  in  South  Boston  feel 
about  what  he  was  doing  as  Mayor'.'  I  a,sked. 
They  disagree  with  different  things  I 
do  he  .said,  -but  they  think  1  believe  in 
wliat  Im  doing.  And  it's  hard  to  be  angry  at 
someone  if  voii  think  he's  honest. 

A  lot  of  blacks  m  this  city  think  whites 
are  gelling  all  the  .services  becau.se  they're 
while.  A  lot  of  whiles  think  blacks  are  get 
ting  all  the  services  becau.se  they're  black.  1 
walked  in  here  with  the  firm  belief  that  nei- 
ther was  getting  much  of  anything. 

If  you  convince  them  you're  going  to  be 
fair  and  consistent -Look,  we  have  this 
much  .  .'  People  think  I  am  consistent,  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  key:  equitable  treat- 
ment tor  everybody.' 

Rav  Flvnn  is  a  populist,  but  without  the 
demagogic  overtones  that  word  often  car- 
ries Everything  is  low-key.  una.ssuming 
without  ego.  He  never  a.sks.  '  How  m  I 
doin  ■''  He  wants  to  know  how  you  are 
doing  He  never  tri.-s  to  get  attention  by 
provocalion.  His  aim  is  civility  and  he  has 
reestablished  a  tone  of  civility  in  Boston. 

It  IS  the  politics  of  symboli.sm  to  a  great 
extent  .so  far.  but  symbols  do  matter.  When 
he  has  gone  to  a  racially  troubled  neighbor- 
hood the  trouble  has  .stopped.  For  the 
people  who  have  been  touched  by  his 
modest  presence,  the  symbol  is  reality. 


THE  84TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  FRED 

WARING 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  we  celebrate  the  84lh  birthday 
of  one  of  Americas  greatest  musicians. 
On  June  9,  1900.  Fred  Waring  was 
born.  For  more  than  50  years.  Mr. 
Waring  set  a  standard  of  excellence 
and  innovation  in  music  composition. 


From  hJs  first  appearances  in  his  col- 
lege days,  Fred's  music  has  delighted 
and  excited  music  lovers  across  the 
country.  His  band,  the  Pennsylva- 
nians,  toured  extensively,  playing  at 
colleges,  vaudeville  houses,  and  even- 
tually in  Hollywood  as  they  starred  in 
America's  first  musical  motion  picture, 
Syncopation. 

Fred's  unique  work  began  a  move- 
ment that  caused  popular  music  to 
become  recognized  as  a  distinctive 
American  art  form.  Since  then  he  has 
continued  to  revolutionize  the  music 
of  our  country  with  countless  new 
styles  and  innovations.  Today  the 
"King  of  the  Road"  is  still  influencing 
the  musical  world  as  he  both  teaches 
in  his  choral  music  workshop  and  con- 
tinues to  find  new  talent.  He  is,  as  he 
has  always  been,  an  inspiration  to  mu- 
sicians and  audiences  everywhere. 


ASK  ME  ABOUT  MIKE  WARREN 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
Memorial  Day,  May  28,  1984,  a  very 
touching  article  appeared  on  page  A19 
of  the  Washington  Post.  I  would  like 
to  commit  that  article  to  the  perma- 
nent Record  of  the  Senate.  The 
author,  Dr.  David  Harrington,  served 
as  a  Marine  Corps  infantry  platoon 
commarxier  with  Echo  Co.,  2d  Battal- 
ion, 26th  Marine  Regiment,  during  the 
so-called  'Seige  of  Khe  Sanh." 

It  was  16  years  ago  this  month  that 
the  Khe  Sanh  Combat  Base  was  razed 
and  abandoned.  The  specter  of  Viet- 
nam casts  a  long  shadow.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Harrington  has  helped  us  accept  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  David  S.  Harrington's  arti- 
cle, "Ask  Me  About  Mike  Warren  •  •  * 
even  if  it  hurts  both  of  us."  appear  in 
the  CoNdRESsioNAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ask  Me  About  Mike  Warren  .  .  . 

On  Memorial  Day.  I  remember  Michael 
Jay  Warren.  We  met  on  a  chilly,  rainy 
morning  In  November  1967  in  Phu  Bai,  'Viet- 
nam. The  day  before,  my  first  in  country, 
had  been  difficult.  No  matter  how  hard  I 
had  tried. to  "look  cool,  act  cool,  be  cool."  I 
failed  miserably. 

A  second  lieutenant  in  Stateside  fatigues, 
unarmed,  confused  and  carrying  a  too-full 
duffle  bag  just  did  not  blend  in  well.  Like  a 
tow  truck  approaching  a  stranded  motorist. 
Mike  greeted  me  with  a  firm  handshake,  a 
friendly  "welcome  aboard"  and  a  warm 
smile. 

He  understood  my  discomfort  immediate- 
ly. Later,  he  was  to  kid  me  often:  had  I  been 
in  a  firefight  or  on  a  binge  on  my  way  from 
the  airport?  As  he  walked  with  me  to  requi- 
sition corttbat  equipment,  I  found  myself  re- 
laxing. At  each  stop,  he'd  introduce  me, 
state  my  need  (boots,  fatigues,  canteens, 
etc.)  and  make  sure  I  was  given  the  best 
available.  His  command  presence,  his  expe- 
rience and  his  ease  with  others  all  im- 
pressed me.  Could  I  measure  up?  Would  we 
be  friends? 

At  lunch  that  same  day,  Mike  and  I 
shared  more  about  ourselves:  his  upbringing 


of  Presbyterian  stock  in  Moline.  111.,  and 
mine  Irish  Catholic  in  Dorchester.  Mass. 
The  Marine  Corps  was  definitely  not  a 
career  for  either  of  us:  more  to  the  point. 
the  status  of  Marine  Corps  officer  gave  us 
each  a  chance  to  go  places  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  our  youths.  Vietnam  was  a 
hurdle  we  needed  to  overcome.  How  high  a 
hurdle?  Mike  worried.  He'd  had  a  clo.se  call. 
The  idea  of  his  death  struck  me  as  ridicu- 
lous. I  was  the  one  to  worry.  Mike  had  done 
well  in  combat  and  would  be  transferred  in 
a  while  to  a  safer  staff  job. 

Our  time  together  was  all  too  brief.  I  re- 
member a  day,  in  mid-January  1968.  when 
our  company  had  been  sent  out  to  secure  an 
area  in  front  of  Khe  Sanh,  My  platoon  was 
to  establish  a  defensive  position— in  eight- 
foot  elephant  gra,ss  along  a  deep  ravine!  I 
was  furious,  cursing  out  stupid  staff  officers 
who  constantly  endangered  us  with  unrea- 
sonable assignments. 

Mike  walked  into  my  platoon  command 
post  just  as  I  was  finishing  my  las'  siring  of 
epithets.  He  held  up  the  latest  issue  cf  Stars 
and  Stripes  for  me  to  read  the  headline: 
•Paris  Peace  Talks  Stalled:  Debate  Shape  of 
Table."  Mike  analogized  diplomats,  tables 
and  Paris  to  staff  officers,  ravines  and  Khe 
Sanh.  He  laughed  at  the  irony.  From  there. 
we  were  off  talking  about  France  and 
Europe,  even  planning  to  drive  around 
Europe  together. 

Our  last  conversation  look  place  while  sil- 
ting in  elephant  grass  outside  Khe  Sanh. 
The  night  was  dark,  chilly  and  damp:  typi- 
cal of  the  monsoon  season  in  that  part  of 
Vietnam.  Mike  recalled  the  fun  limes  at  Coe 
College  yet  fretted  about  a  career  direction. 
He  was  fond  of  a  young  woman  back  in 
Moline.  but  worried  thai  he  was  too  young 
and  inexperienced  for  marriage.  He  was 
happy  to  be  leaving  our  infantry  company, 
but  wondered  whether  we  would  keep  in 
touch. 

Mike  was  committed  to  our  friendship. 
Several  times,  he  managed  to  send  us  .socks. 
beer,  extra  whaievers.  He  had  a  sixth  sense 
for  the  shortage  of  the  week  and  knew  sev- 
eral helicopter  pilots  who  were  willing  to 
make  an  extra  trip  for  him.  I  got  a  couple  of 
notes:  he  was  fine  but  missed  the  excite- 
ment and  the  friendships.  Seven  weeks  after 
Mike's  transfer,  the  morning  helicopter  let 
off  a  Marine  returning  from  the  rear  with  a 
note  for  me  from  ihc  company  first  ser- 
geant. 'LI.  Harrington  ".  he  wrote.  "I  regret 
to  inform  you  thai  Lt,  Warren  was  killed 
last  night  in  a  helicopter  crash.  Top,  "  Just 
like  that  Mike  was  gone. 

His  parents.  Clarence  and  Ruth  Warren. 
wrote.  "Lt.  Harrington.  Mike  did  not  write 
often.  We  have  him  home  with  us.  But  we 
know  so  little  of  what  his  life  was  like  those 
last  few  months.  Could  you  tell  us  some- 
thing more?"  I  involved  the  whole  company 
in  this  project:  we  collected  pictures  of 
Mike,  and  many  of  us  wrote  notes.  We 
mailed  our  large  manila  love  letter  to  the 
Warrens.  A  few  weeks  later,  they  wrote 
back.  "Thank  you  all  so  much  for  your  kind 
words  and  pictures.  It  will  always  be  so  im- 
portant to  us  that  Mike  had  so  many 
friends." 

In  mid-January  1969,  while  I  w'as  on  my 
way  back  to  Vietnam  for  a  second  lour,  my 
plane  landed  at  Quad  Cities  Airport.  Clar- 
ence and  Ruth  met  the  plane:  Mike  had  his 
dad's  physique  and  his  mom's  warmth  and 
ease.  Each  of  us  worked  hard  to  keep  our 
emotions  in  check.  As  I  set  down  my  bag,  a 
small  one  this  trip,  in  Mike's  room,  his  me- 
mentos blurred  through  my  tear-filled  eyes. 

Ruth  came  up  to  the  room  to  suggest 
plans  for  the  evening:  "David,  there's  a  high 


school  basketball  game  tonight.  It's  Mike's 
old  high  school  team.  We've  been  ticket- 
holders  for  years.  Well  have  dinner  after- 
wards. Would  you  mind  wearing  your  uni- 
form? Are  you  hungry  enough  for  a  hoi  dog 
now?  " 

Was  I  impressed!  In  Boston,  ihe  public 
high  schools  had  old  uniforms,  small  gyms 
and  poor  attendance.  Here  in  Moline.  the 
gymnasium  was  bright  and  large,  the  crowd 
filled  every  seat:  the  band  played  as  cheer- 
leaders pranced.  Spectators,  mostly  family 
friends,  came  over  to  say  hello:  Clarence 
and  Ruth  swallowed  their  pain  and  smiled. 
"We  are  delighted  David  could  be  here  with 
us."  Ruth  said  over  and  over. 

Suddenly,  as  if  one,  the  crowd  hushed, 
stood  and  faced  one  end  of  the  gym  where, 
as  the  building  darkened,  a  single  spotlight 
shone  on  the  American  flag.  Everyone  sang. 
Immediately  afterward,  as  we  all  sal  down, 
the  spotlight  glared  in  my  eyes:  the  an- 
nouncer's voice  boomed  in  my  ears:  "Lieu- 
tenant David  Harrington,  would  you  please 
stand?  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Lieutenant 
Harrington,  a  friend  of  Mike  Warren,  is  vis- 
iting with  Clarence  and  Ruth.  Would  you 
give  him  a  warm  round  of  applause:* " 

I  don't  know  who  won  the  game,  even 
though  I  pay  attention  to  such  things.  I  do 
know  dinner  the  next  night  was  rough.  Clar- 
ence took  out  maps,  pictures  and  letters  and 
wanted  me  to  retrace  Mike's  footsteps.  Clar- 
ence and  I  left  the  room  several  times.  Only 
Ruth  persevered. 

A  year  and  a  half  later.  I  stood  in  the  re- 
ceiving line  at  my  wedding  in  another  Mid- 
western city.  As  my  attention  drifted  mo- 
mentarily, my  gaze  moved  down  the  line 
and  fell  on  Clarence  and  Ruth.  Suddenly,  I 
was  overcome  with  unimaginable  pain.  Only 
the  tears  in  Ruth's  eyes  and  her  gritty  smile 
helped  me  pull  my.self  together. 

The  legacy  of  what  Mike  and  I  had  in 
Vietnam  is  unfulfilled  if  left  only  to  Mike's 
name  etched  in  gold  letters  on  a  black  gran- 
ite slab  of  the  Vietnam  Memorial  and  to  my 
moving  on  with  my  life.  However.  Memorial 
Days  since  Mike  died  have  only  served  to 
sharpen  the  personal  pain  of  the  memory 
and  the  lo.ss. 

Somehow.  I  cannot  lump  Mike's  death 
into  a  memory  of  our  war  dead.  War's  cost 
must  remain  personal,  painfully  so.  to  deter 
us  from  it.  "This  year's  dedication  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Vietnam  Soldier  is 
more  threatening.  Will  this  serve  to  make 
more  distance  between  us  and  those  who 
died  in  Vietnam,  between  Vietnam  and  the 
wars  of  the  '80s? 

Mike  and  I  cannot  let  go  of  each  other. 
Nor  do  we  want  to.  However,  the  effort  to 
maintain  our  friendship  strains  me.  I'm 
alive.  Mike's  realities  cannot  develop  and 
change  alongside  mine. 

Is  our  dilemma  that  of  all  Americans  after 
Vietnam:  either  forget  about  it  or  be 
damned  to  wallow  in  it?  I  would  prefer  to 
understand  and  accept  what  happened  as 
well  as  to  learn  and  to  grow  from  the  experi- 
ence. To  do  that.  I  realize,  means  I  must 
share  my  experience  as  fully  as  I  can  with 
you  and  invite  your  interest  and  questions. 
Ask  me  about  Mike  Warren,  even  if  it  hurts 
both  of  us.  Beyond  that,  we  must  work 
through  the  implications,  both  personal  and 
societal,  of  the  Vietnam  experience,  I 
cannot  understand  and  accept  Grenada. 
Lebanon  and  El  Salvador,  My  reasons  go  far 
beyond  what  happened  to  Mike  Warren, 
But  that  is  a  start. 

This  Memorial  Day.  as  on  ajjl  since  1968.  a 
picture  of  Mike  and  me.  well  w'orn  by  now. 
sits  on  my  dresser.  As  on  the  day  we  first 
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met.  his  helmet  and  flak  jacket  are  on 
straight  and  buttoned;  I'm  unshaven,  with- 
out a  helmet,  and  my  flak  jacket  is  open. 
This  year,  as  last.  I  will  visit  with  him  at  the 
Vietnam  Memorial.  But  I  can't  call  Mike 
long  distance  and  tell  him  how  I  feel:  how 
all  of  us  have  lost  something  in  the  after- 
math of  Vietnam  and  the  divisivene.ss  of  the 
'60s.  Perhaps  it  was  the  capacity  to  care  for 
each  other  in  a  special  way.  This  Memorial 
Day.  Mike  and  I  thought  that  our  friend 
ship  might  do  for  you  what  it  did  for  us:  we 
were  enriched  with  a  deep  understanding  of 
the  value  of  human  life  and  I  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  absolute  cost  of  its  loss 
in  wars  of  any  kind.* 


TOXICS  THREATEN  GREAT 
LAKES 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  associated 
with  the  Great  Lakes  is  toxic  pollu- 
tion. Yesterday  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  for  comprehen 
sive  environmental  management  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Today  I  will  focus 
the  Senates  attention  on  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  the  Great  Lakes.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  least  understood. 
That  is  the  pollution  of  the  lakes  with 
toxic  materials. 

All  too  often,  fishermen  arc  reeling 
in  fish  whose  bodies  are  contorted  and 
full  of  gross  and  protruding  tumors. 
Wildlife  managers  have  documented  a 
dramatic  increase  in  deformities  of 
fish-eating  birds  as  well.  These  de- 
formities are  caused  by  toxic  chemi- 
cals which  are  concentrated  in  the 
bodies  of  these  species. 

Man  is  directly  threatened  by  toxic 
pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes.  By  being 
at  the  top  of  the  food  chain,  man  re- 
ceives the  highest  dosage  of  toxic  ma- 
terials when  he  eats  contaminated  spe- 
cies. In  fact,  less  than  1  month  ago  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  [FDA] 
proposed  regulations  that  would  pre- 
vent human  consumption  of  up  to  half 
of  the  fish  caught  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Lake  Michigan  sports  fishing  in- 
dustry in  Wisconsin  alone  is  estimated 
to  contribute  over  $10  million  to  the 
local  economy.  Yet  the  most  valued 
sports  fish,  trout  and  salmon,  are  the 
most  contaminated.  The  proposed 
FDA  regulations  would  prohibit  eating 
■  lake  trout  and  large  salmon.  In  addi- 
tion, any  woman  who  hopes  to  bear 
children  is  advised  not  to  eat  .small 
salmon  or  whitefish.  rainbow  trout 
and  walleyes. 

One  of  the  problems  associated  with 
cleaning  up  the  toxic  contamination  of 
the  Great  Lakes  is  that  we  do  not  fully 
understand  how  these  toxic  materials 
reach  the  lakes.  Some  chemicals,  such 
as  dioxin  and  PCB's,  entered  the  lakes 
from  industrial  discharge.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  greatest 
source  of  toxic  pollution  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  deposition  or  fallout  from 
toxic  air  pollution.  Identifying  the 
source  of  problems,  such  as  this,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  management  problems 
facing  the  Great  Lakes. 


Legislation  I  introduced  yesterday 
will  provide  a  comprehensive  frame- 
work to  manage  problems  such  as  this. 
Today  I  highlighted  only  a  single 
problem  facing  the  Great  Lakes. 
There  are  many  more  which  need  our 
immediate  attention.  The  Great  Lakes 
are  the  most  valuable  water  resource 
of  our  Nation.  We  must  act  now  to 
assure  their  protection. 

A  recent  article  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  highlights 
the  problem  of  toxic  contamination  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
Toxic  Chemicals  Contaminate  Great 
Lakes  Fish"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Toxic  Chemicals  Contaminate  Great 
L^KES  Fish 

I  By  Laurie  Baker  'Waldeni 

Bill  Bale  eats  fish  365  days  a  year.  Wheth- 
er L,ake  Michigan  brown  troui  or  Kalama- 
zoo River  walleye,  fish  has  been  the  back- 
bone of  his  diet  for  years.  Bale  is  a  lifelong 
Michigan  resident  and  a  sport  fisherman.  At 
22.  he  IS  al.so  owner  of  Bale's  Sporting 
Goods,  a  Douglas.  Mich.,  a  store  that  special 
izes  in  fishing  tackle. 

He  i.s  well  aware  that  the  state  health  de- 
partment has  warned  against  the  consump- 
tion of  more  than  one  meal  per  week  of 
Lake  Michigan  trout,  carp,  catfish  and 
salmon.  Bale  also  knows  the  state  has  rec- 
ommended that  many  Kalamazoo  River  fish 
should  never  be  eaten.  Fish  from  these 
waters  have  been  contaminated  with  poly- 
chlorinated  biphenyls  'PCBi,  a  suspected 
human  carcinogen. 

Bale,  however,  ignores  thf  warnings.  Tie 
I'aten  fish  every  day  and  II  doesn'l  bother 
me."  he  said.  I  know  that  chemical  con- 
tamination of  fish  IS  a  problem,  but  I  just 
don't  know  if  it  is  a.s  extreme  a  problem  a.s 
people  say  it  is   " 

Throughout  the  Great  Lakes,  anglers  like 
Bale  are  wondering  if  the  latest  .scourge  of 
the  lakes  toxic  chemical  contamination— is 
a  legitimate  threat  or  simply  the  object  of 
public  hysteria. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  (NWF). 
its  Great  Lakes  affiliates  and  the  NWF 
Great  Ljikes  Natural  Resources  Center  in 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  are  trying  to  convince  an 
glers  that  consuming  contaminat<'d  fish 
could  indeed  cau.se  health  problems.  They 
are  aLso  working  to  stop  the  flood  of  chemi 
cals  entering  the.se  va.st  lakes  which  hold  95 
percent  of  the  nation's  surface  freshwaters. 

NWF  and  its  affilllates  cite  many  causes 
for  concern: 

Dioxin  levels  as  high  as  695  parts  per 
trillion  'ppt)  have  been  found  in  the  Tit 
tabawasee  and  Saginaw  Rivers,  tributaries 
to  Lake  Huron's  Saginaw  Bay  The  federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  has 
advised  against  consuming  fish  containing 
more  than  50  ppt. 

-As  much  as  10.000  pounds  of  the  indus- 
trial chemical  PCB  may  be  entering  Lake 
Michigan  annually, 

-Current  programs  designed  to  clean  up 
the  18  most  polluted  Great  Lakes  "hot 
spots"  are  inadequate  according  to  the 
Water  Quality  Board  of  the  International 
Joint  Commussion  iIJC).  the  U.S.Canadian 
panel  that  advises  both  governments  on 
water  pollution  issues. 


None  of  the  five  Great  Lakes  is  immune  to 
toxic  contamination,  here  caused  primarily 
by  municipal  and  industrial  discharges, 
waste  disposal  .sites,  atmospheric  deposition, 
combined  sewer  overflows  and  urban  and 
agricultural  land  runoff.  Some  of  the  lakes, 
however,  are  in  better  shape  than  others. 

Superior.  Huron  and  Michigan,  the  largest 
lakes,  are  cleaner  than  lakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario because  their  huge  volume  makes 
them  capable  of  diluting  chemical  contami- 
nants. In  addition,  they  generally  drain  less 
populated  and  more  rural  regions. 

Lake  Superior  is  the  largest  and  cleanest, 
and  the  only  Great  Lake  without  toxic  hot 
spots  identified  by  the  IJC. 

On  the  other  hand.  Lake  Ontario  is  se- 
verely polluted  by  its  tributaries,  the  Niaga- 
ra and  Buffalo  Rivers.  High  levels  of  PCBs 
and  mirex  have  been  found  in  American  eel 
and  coho  salmon  in  the  lower  Niagara  River. 

Sections  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron, 
contaminated  by  certain  outfalls,  have  been 
designated  toxic  hot  spots  by  the  IJC.  Two 
of  the.se  hotspots.  Lake  Huron"s  Saginaw- 
Bay  and  Lake  Michigan's  southern  Green 
Bay.  support  fish  containing  PCBs  that  rou- 
tinely exceed  FDA  limits.  Another  source  of 
contamination  of  Saginaw  Bay  has  been 
dioxin.  allegedly  originating  from  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  in  Midland,  Mich. 

In  1960  Lake  Erie  was  written  off  as  the 
dead"  Great  Lake.  Its  "demise"  was  caused 
by  eutrophication.  An  overabundance  of  nu- 
trients, such  as  phosphorous,  spurred  the 
rapid  growth  of  algae  and  starved  lake  fish 
of  oxygen.  But  controls  on  the  flow  of 
harmful  nutrients  caused  a  dramatic  come- 
back. Now  the  lake"s  prime  curse  is  chemical 
contamination,  especially  from  mercury  in 
the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  Rivers. 

Although  many  contaminants  found  in 
the  Great  Lakes  have  been  banned  or  re- 
stricted in  the  United  States,  they  are  still 
turning  up  in  fish.  Congress  ordered  an  end 
to  the  production  of  PCBs  in  1976.  but 
many  sources  of  PCBs.  such  as  electrical 
transformers,  are  still  in  use  and  "bleed  " 
the  chemical  in  the  environment.  Dieldrin, 
another  stable  substance,  has  not  dimin- 
ished In  concentration  since  its  ban  in  1974. 

NWF  and  its  affiliates  see  the.se  conditions 
as  frightening  testimony  to  the  persistence 
of  dangerous  chemicals.  Some  federal  and 
state  fisheries  experts,  however,  are  more 
optimistic  and  point  to  the  overall  improve- 
ment in  Great  Lakes  water  quality. 

F'or  instance.  DDT  levels  in  fish  dropped 
at  the  rate  of  25  percent  per  year  within  a 
year  after  several  Great  Lakes  stales 
banned  the  pesticide  in  the  late  1960s.  The 
national  ban  came  in  1972.  According  to 
.some  estimates,  the  DDT  levels  in  fish  have 
now  dropped  by  95  percent.  And  PCB  levels, 
although  not  showing  as  rapid  of  a  decline. 
still  have  decreased  from  60  to  70  percent. 

I  think  the  lakes  astounded  everyone  in 
their  ability  to  recover.""  said  Wayne  Will- 
ford,  section  chief  for  physiology  and  con- 
taminant chemistry  for  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Services  (FWS)  Great  Lakes  Fish- 
ery Laboratory  in  Ann  Arl>or.  "These  lakes 
tend  to  cleanse  themselves  much  more  rap- 
idly than  people  believe." 

What  is  the  effect  of  these  toxic  chemi- 
cals on  the  roughly  three  million  anglers 
that  annually  fish  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
37  million  residents  in  the  region? 

The  risk  posed  from  eating  contaminated 
fish  is  far  greater  than  from  drinking  con- 
taminated water  since  these  contaminants 
are  more  concentrated  in  fish.  A  human 
would  have  to  drink  water  from  the  Great 
Lakes  for  1. 000  years  to  equal  the  amount  of 


IHI^Bs  consumed  in  a  single  one-pound  serv- 
ing of  fish  contaminated  with  PCBs  at  S 
ppm,  according  to  John  Black  of  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute  in  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Even  though  there  have  been  no  scientifi- 
cally documented  human  deaths  from  con- 
sumption of  contaminated  fish  or  major  fish 
kills  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  NWF  con- 
tends the  potential  health  effects  are  enor- 
mous. 

The  toxicity  of  PCBs  has  t>een  known 
since  1968  when  thousands  of  Japanese  con- 
sumed rice  oil  contaminated  with  high 
levels  of  the  chemical.  Five  people  died  and 
others  exhibited  symptoms  including  spon- 
taneous abortion,  hair  loss,  smaller  infant 
birth  weights  and  skin  color  changes. 

The  effect  of  DDT  on  human  health  is 
not  clear,  but  the  pesticide  has  t>een  linked 
to  population  declines  in  bald  eagles  and 
other  raptors.  By  disrupting  the  birds'  calci- 
um producing  mechanism,  DDT  causes 
them  to  lay  thin-shelled  eggs  which  often 
break  prematurely. 

Dioxins  have  been  known  to  cause  severe 
liver  damage  and  skin  cancer  in  rats.  Howev- 
er, the  impact  on  humans  is  not  as  well  de- 
fined. A  1676  industrial  explosion  in  Seveso, 
Italy,  which  released  a  cloud  of  dioxin,  left 
hundreds  of  dead  birds  and  small  animals. 
Nearby  residents  complained  of  nausea  and 
skin  ailments. 

Scientific  evidence  indicates  that  toxic 
substances  may  also  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  fish  populations.  High  tumor  rates 
have  been  documented  in  all  of  the  Great 
Lakes  except  Lake  Superior,  according  to 
Richard  Smith,  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service's  associate  director  for  research  and 
development.  Skin  tumors  have  appeared  in 
white  suckers,  brown  bullheads  and  fresh- 
water drum  while  liver  tumors  have  been 
found  in  brown  bullheads.  '"We  know  that 
true  carciriomas  [malignant  tumors]  short- 
en lifespa*is.  but  we  don't  know  how  much 
nor  what  the  ultimate  effect  is  on  reproduc- 
tion." he  said,  testifying  at  a  September 
Congressional  hearing  on  cancerous  fish. 

In  addition.  Canadian  scientists  have 
found  goiters  in  nearly  all  of  Lake  Erie's 
coho  salmon,  reports  John  C.  Harshbarger, 
director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
Registry  Of  Tumors  in  Lower  Animals.  Be- 
cause 75  percent  of  the  embryo  die,  he  said, 
the  fish  (annot  maintain  their  population 
and  must  be  repeatedly  stocked. 

Despite  these  ominous  signs,  the  overall 
Great  Lakes  sport  fishing  industry  is  thriv- 
ing. What  was  a  fledgling  industry  20  years 
ago  is  noW  a  billion  dollar  business. 

Besides  there  being  more  fish,  more  an- 
glers than  ever  are  joining  today's  Great 
Lakes  fishing  boom  because  of  the  cleaner- 
looking  water.  "The  appearance  of  the 
water  makes  people  think  it  has  improved, 
even  though  toxic  pollution  is  invisible." 
said  Carl  Reinke.  chairman  of  the  Saginaw 
Bay  Advisory  Council,  a  Michigan  United 
Conservation  Club  <MUCC)  affiliate  that 
advises  the  public  on  water  quality  matters. 

Ten  years  ago.  he  said,  the  bay  waters 
were  covered  with  algae  and  dead  fish— the 
result  of  eutrophication.  With  that  problem 
now  under  control,  the  water  has  become 
deceptively  clearer. 

Many  Great  Lakes  states  have  imposed 
health  advisories  warning  against  the  con- 
sumption of  certain  contaminated  fish.  A 
spokesman  from  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  said  he's  noticed  that 
charter  fishing  boat  reservations  are  often 
cancelled  during  the  few  days  after  a  state 
public  health  advisory  is  issued.  Soon,  after- 
wards, however,  the  public's  fear  ebbs  and 
the  charter  business  returns  to  normal. 


"The  advisories  are  based  on  test  of  labo- 
ratory animals,"  Bale  said.  "And  I  just  don't 
think  I  consume  as  much  proportionately  as 
those  rats  and  mice  that  were  tested." 

NWF  and  its  Great  Lakes  affiliates  have 
been  trying  to  convince  anglers  to  pay  at- 
tention to  state  health  advisories  and  to  the 
toxic  contamination  problem  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  While  the  lakes  are  now  in  belter 
condition  than  two  decades  ago.  NWF  in- 
sists there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 

"The  lakes  are  recovering  in  terms  of  the 
more  well-known  pollutants  such  as  phos- 
phorus." said  Mark  Van  Pulten,  "but  a 
much  greater  commitment  is  required  to  re- 
search and  solve  the  problems  of  toxic  con- 
tamination." 

"We're  faced  with  the  age-old  question  of 
'how  clean  is  clean?'  " 

Now.  anglers  like  Bill  Bale  must  decide  if 
they  are  willing  to  change  their  ways,  and 
the  public  at  large  must  decide  just  how 
clean  it  wants  the  Great  Lakes  to  be. 


NATHANIEL  OWINGS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  Na- 
thaniel Owings.  one  of  the  country's 
great  architects,  and  great  spirits,  died 
yesterday.  I  first  knew  Nat  Owings  in 
1962  when  he  was  selected  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  chief  architect  of  the 
plan  to  redevelop  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  He  became  and  remained  a 
dear  friend  and  great  teacher. 

Nathaniel  Alexander  Owings  leaves 
his  own  monuments.  They  speak  more 
eloquently  than  words  of  his  talent 
and  his  great  energies.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  nonetheless,  that  obitu- 
aries appearing  in  today's  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Post  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
aries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  14.  19841 

Nathaniel  Owings.  81.  Dies:  Early 

Skyscraper  Advocate 

'By  James  Barron) 

Nathaniel  A  Owings.  a  founder  of  the  ar- 
chitectural firm  of  Skidmore.  Owings  & 
Merrill,  died  yesterday  at  his  home  in  Santa 
Fe.  N.M.  He  was  81  years  old. 

Mr.  Owings  considered  the  skyscrapers 
that  were  his  firm's  specialty  a  natural  cele- 
bration of  American  grandeur.  His  reputa- 
tion did  not  rest  on  his  ability  as  a  designer 
or  urban  planner,  but  on  his  ability  to  be 
what  he  called  'the  catalyst."  the  person  in 
his  firm  who  ironed  out  differences  among 
clients,  contractors  and  planning  commis- 
sions. 

Mr.  Owings  also  claimed  credit  for  the 
idea  of  placing  a  skyscraper  on  a  small  part 
of  a  downtown  lot.  as  the  firm  did  with 
Lever  House  and  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza, 
l)oth  in  Manhattan. 

He  presided  over  more  than  $3  billion 
worth  of  construction  in  his  career,  from 
beaverboard  pavilions  at  Chicago  World's 
Pair  that  led  to  the  John  Hancock  tower  in 
Chicago,  the  Crown  Zellerbach  building  in 
San  Francisco  and  Lever  House  in  Manhat- 
tan. He  also  headed  the  team  that  drew 
plans  for  the  redevelopment  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  in  Washington. 

But  while  his  firm  produced  buildings 
that  the  general  public  considered  stark  and 
modern,  his  own  design  philosophy  was  tra- 
ditional. 


"I  feel  that  the  hope  for  the  future  lies  in 
going  back  to  the  roots  of  man,  where  we  do 
not  depend  on  s.vslems  or  formulas  but  on  a 
corps  of  myth,  fable  and  miracle."  Mr. 
Owings  said.  "We  can  do  this  through  living 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature,  not  the 
contrived  plastic  ones  of  man." 

As  a  young  architect  he  idolized  Raymond 
Hood,  who  designed  the  RCA  Building  in 
Rockefeller  Center.  More  than  50  years 
later.  Mr.  Owings  recalled  the  thrill  of  his 
first  glimp.se  of  the  70-story  skyscraper: 
"You  have  this  tall  tree,  this  knife  edge, 
presenting  its  narrow  dimension  to  Fifth 
Avenue.  It  is  breathtaking. " 

On  Mr.  Hood's  recommendation  Mr. 
Owings  was  hired  to  design  the  concession 
stands  at  the  1933  Century  of  Progress  Ex- 
position in  Chicago.  But  the  Depression 
forced  deep  cuts  in  the  construction  budget, 
and  Mr.  Owings  was  paired  with  another 
young  architect.  Louis  Skidmore.  They  were 
told  to  build  pavilions  for  more  than  500  ex- 
hibits at  minimum  cost  using  lightweight, 
mass-produced  materials. 

"Skid  and  I  took  the  fair  over.  "  Mr. 
Owings  said  in  1968.  "We  had  to  devise  solu- 
tions, u.se  the  simplest  materials— we  built 
the  pavilions  out  of  beaverboard.'" 

The  two  young  architects  got  along,  and 
in  1936  they  formed  their  own  partnership. 
"We  would  build  only  in  the  vernacular  of 
our  own  age,""  they  declared.  The  architec- 
tural engineer  John  O.  Merrill  joined  the 
firm  as  a  limited  partner  in  1939.  The  firms 
operations  were  decentralized,  with  Mr. 
Owings"  initial  responsibilities  centering  on 
the  Chicago  office. 

The  firm's  first  commissions  included 
buildings  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  in 
1939,  a  hospital  in  Petoskey.  Mich.,  and  a 
paper  mill  for  the  Kimberley-Clark  Corpo- 
ration in  Neenah.  Wis. 

But  the  partnership's  big  break  came  in 
World  War  II.  when  they  were  hired  to 
build  a  secret  town  for  75.000  residents- 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  where  the  atomic  bomb 
was  developed. 

That  project  led  to  others  for  the  Govern- 
ment, including  a  $152.5  million  commission 
in  1954  for  the  Air  Force  Academy  near  Col- 
orado Springs.  There.  Mr.  Owings  and  his 
associates  supervised  40  general  contractors 
on  a  17.900-acre  site.  Mr.  Owings'  principal 
role  in  the  project  was  to  mediate  differ- 
ences between  members  of  a  Senate  appro- 
priations subcommittee  and  Air  Force  offi- 
cers, some  of  whom  had  misgivings  about 
what  they  thought  were  the  firm's  unac- 
ceptably  modern  designs. 

Mr.  Owings  said  that  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant assignments  was  Temporary  Com- 
mission on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Wash- 
ington. Appointed  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1962  and  reappointed  by  later  administra- 
tions. Mr.  Owings  drew  the  master  plan  for 
remodeling  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Capitol.  His  idea  was  to 
turn  it  into  the  ceremonial  boulevard  that 
the  French  designer  Pierre  L'Enfant  had  in- 
tended when  he  laid  out  Washington  in  the 
18th  century. 

Mr.  Owings  won  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects'  Gold  Medal,  the  group's  highest 
award,  in  1983  for  "most  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  the  architectural  profession  and  to 
the  institute."'  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  an  honorary  life  member  of  the 
Sierra  Club. 

Mr.  Owings  wrote  two  books— "The  Amer- 
ican Aesthetic."  in  1969,  and  "The  Spaces  in 
Between;  An  Architects  Journey,"  in  1973. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Margaret:  a 
son,  Nathaniel,  of  Bozeman,  Montana,  and 
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three  dauKhlers.  Jennifer  Dewey  of  Santa 
Pe.  Natalie  Prael  of  Los  Alamos,  N  M  .  and 
Emile  Caposi  of  Novate.  Calif 

(From  the  WashinRton  Post.  June  14.  1984) 
N.A.  OwiNGs,  Force  in  City's  Design.  Dies 

Nathaniel  Alexander  OwinKs.  81.  a  found 
e:  of  one  of  the  nation  s  most  prestigious  ar 
chitectural  firms  and  a  leadinj;  forre  in  the 
design  of  Washington  over  the  last  two  dee 
ades.  died  yesterday  at  his  home  in  Jacona. 
N.M.  The  cau.se  of  death  was  not  immediate- 
ly disclosed. 

In  addition.  Mr  Owings  look  part  in  the 
design  of.  among  other  structures,  (he  Scars 
Tower  and  John  Hancock  Center  in  Chica 
go.  the  Union  Carbide  Building  and  Lever 
House  in  New  York,  the  Hartford  Insurance 
Building  in  San  Francisco,  the  Air  Force 
Academy  in  Colorado  and  the  Maj  Termiaal 
at  King  Abdul  Aziz  International  Airport  in 
Jeddah.  Saudi  Arabia. 

A  cofounder  in  1936  of  the  architectural 
and  engineering  firm  of  Skidmore.  Owings 
&  Merrill.  Mr.  Owings  developed  special  ties 
to  Washington  after  he  was  selected  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1962  to  head  a  special 
Advisory  Council  on  PennsyUania  Avenue 
He  played  a  major  role  in  devising  the  first 
plan  to  rejuvenate  the  nations  first 
street." 

Mr.  Owings  also  headed  the  President  s 
Temporary  Commission  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  formed  by  Lyndon  John.son  in  1965. 
and  until  two  years  ago  was  vice  chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corp.  (PADC).  established  by  Congress  in 
1972  with  wide-ranging  powers  to  carry  out 
a  revised  Avenue  plan.  He  resigned  his  posi 
tion  with  PADC  in  January  1982  in  a  poli<y 
dispute  with  Max  N  Berry,  chairman  of  the 
corporation. 

Mr.  Owings  told  a  reporter  at  itie  time 
that  he  resigned  becau.se  he  foresaw  i  he 
Avenue  .  .  becoming  a  super  development. 
It's  going  to  become  another  Rosslyn  ' 

We're  not  looking  at  it  any  longer  as  the 
main  street  for  the  nation  between  ihe 
president's  house  and  the  Congress.  Mr 
Owings  said.  We're  looking  at  it  as  an  im 
mediate  economic  situation  " 

He  also  was  closely  connected  to  the  plans 
for  refurbishing  the  Mall  that  began  to  take 
shape  in  the  mid- 1960s.  These  plans  event u 
ally  led  to  the  closing  of  Washington  and 
Adams  drives  along  the  Mall  and  to  the  con 
struction  of  Constitution  Gardens,  the  in 
formal  park  along  Constitution  Avenue  be 
tween  the  Washington  Monument  and  ihe 
Lincoln  Memorial  that  replaced  the  tempo 
rary  ■  buildings  that  had  occupied  ttie  site 
since  World  War  I 

Among  achievements  here  he  considered 
most  significant,  he  listed  the  reflecting 
pool  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mall,  completed 
in  1972.  because  it  looks  good  there  and  it 
solved  an  urban  problem  ' 

Mr.  Owings  said  once  of  Washington  that 
he  considered  it  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
the  United  States.'  but  added  quickly  that 
he  had  no  favorites.  b<'cause  each  has  its 
own  fascinating  beauty  No  two  are  alike. 

"As  I  get  older  things  get  clearer  for  me," 
Mr.  Owings  said  in  a  recent  interview  The 
things  I'm  proudest  of  are  two  The  Avenue 
in  Washington  and  the  72  miles  [of  Califor 
nias  Big  Sur  coastline)  which  are  now  in 
pristine  condition.  "  In  the  early  1960s,  he 
headed  a  successful  fight  to  prohibit  a  mul 
tilane  freeway  along  that  coast,  where  he 
also  had  maintained  a  home  for  many  years. 

Born  in  Indianapolis.  Mr  Owings  received 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Ihe  Cor 
nell   University  College   of   Architecture   in 


1927.  and  after  a  number  of  early  commis- 
sions, he  became  involved  in  Ihe  planning 
for  A  Century  of  Progress,"  the  1933  Chi- 
cago World  s  Fair. 

He  went  through  a  radical  change  of  mind 
late  in  his  career,  di.savowing  Ihe  skyscraper 
concept  the  fair  had  featured,  and  making 
what  !»•  called  a  one  hundred  percent 
change"  in  his  altitudes  concerning  the 
early  plan  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue  This 
had  called  tor  widespread  demolition  of  ex- 
isting buildings  along  the  Avenue.  Including, 
among  many  others,  the  Washington  and 
Willard  hotels. 

I  (eel  like  a  reformed  hunter."  he 
quipped  at  a  public  meeting  on  the  Districls 
height  limitation  in  1971.  We  should  create 
a  nonbiiilding  program  for  all  of  our  cilies." 
he  said,  and  open  up  our  spaces,  gel  rid  o( 
the  automobile  in  our  downtown  centers 
and  encourage  human  aclivitus  ....  If  Ihe 
future  IS  going  to  be  anything  like  what 
Were  doing  today,  then  Im  glad  Ini  70 
years  old   "  He  wa.s  68  at  the  lime. 

For  most  of  Ihe  last  30  years.  Mr  Owings 
had  divided  his  lime  between  the  cliffside 
hou.se  he  designed  for  himself  at  Big  Sur 
and  his  adobe  home  at  Jacona. 

All  admirer  of  northern  New  Mexicos  ar 
chileelure.  he  did  not  favor  preservation  for 
presjTvation  s  sake 

In  the  mid- 1970s,  he  oversaw  creation  of  a 
downtown  master  plan  for  the  Museum  of 
New  Mexico  in  Santa  Fe.  which  included 
Ihe  ra/ing  of  the  I9lh  century  Hewett  house 
to  make  way  lor  a  stale  museum  of  Indian 
arts.  The  plan  triggered  a  condicl  in  which 
he  was  pitted  agamsl  preservationists,  who 
eventually  won 

1  feel  that  Ihe  hop*'  for  the  future  lies 
into  going  back  to  Ihe  roots  of  man  when' 
we  do  not  depend  on  systems  or  formulas 
but  on  a  corpus  of  myth,  fabli-  and  miracle, 
he  once  said.  We  can  do  this  through  living 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature  not 
the  conlrued.  plastic  ones  of  man 

Mr  Owings  is  survived  by  his  second  wile. 
Margaret,  and  four  <hil(lren. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Prt'.sidcnt.  I  suk- 
Kcst  Iht'  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER.  Tlie 
clerk  villi  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  procefdetJ  to  call  the 
roll. 

The    PRESIDING    OFF^ICER.    The 
Chair,    in    his   capacity   ius   a   Senator 
from  the  Stale  of  Arizona,  asks  unani 
mous  consent   that   tlte  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morninn  busine.ss'.'  If 
not.  morning  busine.ss  is  closed. 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION.   1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  11:30  a.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  \*ill  return  to  the  business  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  Will  call  the  roil. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


H.R.  4616-CHILD  RESTRAINT 
SYSTEMS  IN  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  manager  of  the  bill 
on  this  side— and  I  am  referring  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill— and  with  certain  Senators  who 
are  interested  in  trying  to  get  to  the 
drunk  driving  bill,  so-called,  which  is 
H.R.  4616,  and  a  time  agreement. 

I  wish  to  report.  Mr.  President,  thai 
at  this  point  we  cannot  do  that.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems are  insuperable.  I  think  we  can, 
before  this  day  is  out.  in  all  likelihood 
get  to  that  bill  on  some  sort  of  limited 
time  ba-sis  and  pass  it,  and  I  favor  that. 

But.  rather  than  chew  up  time  now 
on  trying  to  negotiate  away  the  differ- 
ences and  get  a  final  clearance.  I  rec- 
ommend to  the  managers  that  they  go 
on  with  debate  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  bill  while  we  negotiate  on  the 
other  matter,  and  then  at  some  time 
around  1  p.m.  we  will  canvass  the  sitii- 
ation  again  and  see  if  we  can  get  the 
bill  up  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
doing  the  best  he  can.  I  will  state 
again  that  we  on  our  side  are  ready  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  that  would 
limit  time  on  the  bill  itself  to  10  min- 
utes. 20  minutes.  30  minutes,  what- 
<>ver.  and  agree  that  there  will  be  only 
one  amendment  with  10  minutes.  20 
minutes,  or  30  minutes  on  that  amend- 
ment. When  the  majority  leader  is 
ready  to  put  the  request.  I  will  be 
happy  to  join  with  him. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  So  it  is  fully  under- 
stood as  to  what  is  causing  the  delay.  I 
do  not  want  anybody  to  feel  that  there 
is  objection  to  the  matter  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  brought  before  the  Senate. 
Rather,  it  is  that  this  Senator  feels 
that  action  required  of  the  States 
should  be  even  further  strengthened 
by  other  recommendations  in  the 
Presidential  report,  that  is.  mandatory 
sentencing  or  mandatory  loss  of  li- 
cense for  drunk  drivers. 

Let  us  understand  why  the  delay- 
not  to  defeat  this  measure,  but  indeed 
to  make  it  even  stronger  in  its  applica- 
tion against  the  drunk  driver. 
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Having  said  that,  I  feel  that  Senator 
Lautenberg,  Senator  Danforth,  and 
myself  can  sit  down  and  arrive  at  an 
agreement.  This  matter  can  be  dis- 
posed of  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

It  appears  clear  to  me  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  sentiment  in  support  of 
this  matter,  and  that  we  are  likely  to 
get  a  limited  time  agreement  as  the 
minority  leader  has  described. 

I  wish  to  at  this  point  express  my 
thanks  to  the  minority  leader  for 
clearing  this  matter.  I  am  grateful  for 
that.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do  the 
same  thing  on  this  side  in  the  next  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  majority  leader  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Tower.  I  am  sure  we  can  get 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
worked  out  later  today  in  a  shorjt 
period  of  time.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  we  get  on  with  the  DOD  bill; 
We  have  to  finish  that  bill  today.  So  I 
think  it  is  prudent. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader,  and 
hopefully  we  can  get  on  with  the  DOD 
bill  now. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  brief  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  When  you  approach 
the  question  of  the  time  agreement  on 
the  drunk  driving  bill,  I  hope  we  allot 
enough  time  for  amendments  which 
will  broaden  the  scope  of  the  bill.  It  is 
not  fair  to  dump  all  of  the  blame  on 
the  kids.  They  have  their  share.  They 
ought  to  bear  that  share.  But  drunk 
driving  is  spread  all  across  the  whole 
spectrum  of  debate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  I  observe  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
seem  to  meet  with  smiling  approval 
from  some  of  our  more  senior  pages. 

Mr.  R-esident,  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  help  of  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  would  hope  that  he 
might  be  open  to  further  participation 
in  these  negotiations.  We  thought  we 
had  the  package  pretty  well  put  to- 
gether last  night.  We  came  very,  very 
close  to  getting  unanimous  consent  for 
a  very  short  time.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  do  have  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  on  the  floor,  and  that 
any  setting  aside  of  that  for  whatever 
amount  of  time  sometimes  is  not  de- 
sired by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  We 
seem  to  have  a  kind  of  avalanche  of 
possible  amendments  coming  on.  I 
hope  that  we  can  check  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  Senators. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jcrscv 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 


I,  too.  would  like  very  much  to  try  to 
resolve  the  issues.  It  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  on  the  matter  of 
drunk  driving  with  all  its  aspects.  I 
invite  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

I  think  we  should  work  very  hard  to 
get  this  passed  quickly.  We  have  a  bill 
that  is  coming  over  from  the  House 
that  is  complete  in  its  form,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  get  together,  try  to 
resolve  our  differences  so  that  we  can 
come  here,  and  very  quickly  dispo.se  of 
this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  hope 
sincerely  that  we  can  work  this  out  in 
short  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  to  go  forward. 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION.  1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2723)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defcn.se.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  that  the  pending  busine.ss  is 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill  is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Is  there  any  pending 
unanimous-con.sent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  None 
has  been  laid  down  that  the  Chair 
knows  of. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Is  there  any  pending 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  None. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  be  offering  a  motion 
to  recommit.  We  will  debate  that. 
Then  after  that,  it  is  our  hope,  and 
perhaps  our  anticipation  that  we  will 
be  able  to  get  on  with  MX  amend- 
ments. These  are  the  two  major 
amendments  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
today.  There  are  other  amendments.  I 
encourage  Senators.  It  is  now  5  min- 
utes until  12.  It  is  going  to  be  a  long 
day,  and  a  long  night.  But  we  are 
going  to  finish  this  bill. 

Chairman  Tower.  I  believe  the  rank- 
ing member,  and  everyone  else  is  on 
board  to  finish  this  bill.  I  encourage 
Senators  to  start  bringing  their 
amendments  over.  After  we  dispose  of 
the  Dixon  amendment,  hopefully  we 
will  be  on  with  the  MX  amendments. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 


I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum].  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  recognized. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  thank  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Indiana. 

At  this  time.  Madam  President, 
along  with  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Ford.  I  move  to  recommit  the  bill.  S. 
2723.  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  instructions  that  the 
committee  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
Senate  within  5  days,  not  counting  any 
days  on  which  the  Senate  is  not  in  ses- 
sion, after  the  day  on  which  this 
motion  is  agreed  to.  with  such  changes 
as  may  be  necessary  to  authorize  a 
total  new  budget  authority  for  de- 
fense-related programs  for  fiscal  year 
1985  of  not  more  than  $293.7  billion. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  to  be  heard 
on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President.  I 
offer  this  motion  to  reduce  the  effec- 
tive growth  rate  in  defense  spending 
to  5  percent  in  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The  dollar  effect  of  this  motion. 
Madam  President,  will  be  to  reduce 
our  outlay  for  defense  from  $299  to 
$293.7  billion. 

This  approach  is  consistent  with  my 
earlier  efforts,  along  with  those  by 
some  of  my  colleagues,  to  contain  de- 
fense spending.  Several  of  us  tried  to 
convince  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee that  a  5-percent  increase  in  de- 
fense spending  is  entirely  adequate  to 
meet  our  national  defense  needs.  Un- 
fortunately, we  did  not  succeed. 

Now,  I  realize  the  distinguished 
chairman,  and  .some  other  members  of 
the  committee,  will  argue  that  this  bill 
has  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am  a 
member  of  that  committee,  and  we 
have  given  this  bill  an  extensive  hear- 
ing. In  my  view,  however,  the  final 
price  tag— $299  billion— still  is  too 
high,  despite  our  efforts  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  full  Senate  is  the  final  arbiter 
on  everything  which  takes  place  in 
this  Chamber.  For  that  reason.  I  feel 
that  my  colleagues  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  indicate,  through  my 
proposed  motion,  whether  they  favor 
limiting  the  growth  rate  for  defense  to 
5  percent.  Such  a  position  will  bring 
the  figure  for  defense  spending  down 
to  $293.7  billion— a  bottom  line  figure 
that  others  and  I  supported  in  com- 
mittee. 

Madam  President,  I  support  a  strong 
national  defense— a  defense  second  to 
none.  I  campaigned  in  1980  for  a 
strong  defense,  and  I  have  been  sup- 
portive of  programs  and  projects  to 
strengthen  our  defense  since  coming 
to  the  Senate. 
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However,  we  must  be  prudent.  We 
must  balance  our  defense  needs 
against  other  needs  in  this  country. 
We  must  pay  careful  attention  to  our 
human  needs. 

Above  all  eJse.  Madam  President,  we 
must  remember  that  our  vote  on  the 
defense  authorization  bill  will  not  be 
cast  in  isolation.  It  is  but  one  of  many 
important  voles  on  authorizations  and 
appropriations  we  make  this  year. 

As  I  said  on  February  1  of  this  year, 
we  are  dealing  with  administration 
proposals  that  substantially  increase 
spending  for  defense,  while  cutting  do- 
mestic programs  of  great  importance 
to  Illinois  and  numerous  other  States. 

Although  we  are  dealing  here  today 
with  defense  spending,  we  must  all  be 
cognizant  of  cuts  in  education,  cuts  in 
nutrition  programs,  cuts  in  health 
plans,  and  cuts  generally  across  the 
spectrum  of  social  programs.  I  have 
seen  firsthand,  in  my  State,  the  nega- 
tive effects  of  hunger  upon  our  unem 
ployed,  our  senior  citizens,  and  our 
children. 

These     reductions     are     especially 
harmful  to  Illinois.  Madam  President, 
where  we  still  have  an  unemployment 
rate  of  9.1  percent  — well  above  the  na 
tional  average;  92  of  our  102  counties 
exceed    the    national    unemployment 
rate.  Among  the  most  adversely  affect- 
ed are;  Gallatin  County,  with  24.5  per 
cent;  Calhoun  County,  with  23.9  per- 
cent; Alexander  County,  with  23.1  per 
cent;  Pope  County,  with  22.8  percent: 
and  Pulaski  County,  with  20.9  percent. 
In  Easl  St.  Louis,  in  my  home  county 
of  St.  Clair,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
more  than  half  of  the  people  are  un- 
employed or  underemployed,  Nont.   of 
us  in  good  conscience.  Madam  Presi 
dent,   can   condone   50-percent    unem 
ployment  anywhere  in  this  great  land 
of  ours. 

In  offering  this  motion.  Madam 
President.  I  am  saying  that  we  must 
balance  our  obligations  to  a  strong  de- 
fense against  our  obligations  to  our 
citizens  generally. 

An  increase  in  defense  spending  of  5 
percent  seems  reasonable  to  me.  Such 
an  increase  would  allow  us  to  maintain 
the  current  defense  effort,  and  then 
some.  It  would  also  allow  us  to  contin- 
ue some  of  the  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams endangered  by  the  administra 
tions  budget. 

Madam  President,  how  do  we  trim 
the  authorization  bill  back  from  $299 
to  $293.7  billion?  My  motion  is  de- 
signed to  answer  that  question  by 
placing  the  matter  back  before  the  ex- 
perts in  this  field— the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Adoption  of  this  motion  will  notify 
our  country  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  balance 
both  our  national  defense  interests 
and  our  domestic  programs. 

In  short,  Madam  President,  $293.7 
billion  is  an  adequate  level  at  which  to 
fund  the  national  defen.se.  It  is  an  eq 


uitable  allocation,  in  view  of  the  budg- 
etary constraints  imposed  upon  us  at 
this  time. 

Without  doubt.  Madam  President, 
all  of  us  in  this  body  desire  to  dis- 
charge our  responsibility  to  provide 
funds  for  a  strong  defense.  We  must, 
however,  attain  that  objective  in  an 
evenhanded  manner  within  the  con- 
straints of  our  overall  economic  situa- 
tion. I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  can 
achieve  the  goal  targeted  in  my 
motion,  which  I  now  ask  my  colleagues 
to  consider. 

Madam  President,  every  time  we 
talk  about  our  national  defense,  some- 
body says.  But  we  have  to  keep  up 
with  the  Russians."' 

I  do  not  trust  the  Russians.  Nobody 
here  trusts  the  Ru.ssians.  Everybody 
here  agrees  that  we  have  to  compete 
with,  and  have  a  national  defense 
equal  or  superior  to.  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  other  great  superpower. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  morning. 
Thursday.  June  14,  1984.  entitled  -So- 
viets Sped  Rate  of  Military  Spending 
m  '83.  Pentagon  Says.  " 

It  is  not  .some  liberal  group  in  the 
country.  not  some  fuzzy-headed 
person  m  some  university.  It  is  the 
Pentagon.  And  what  does  the  Penta- 
gon say?  'Unfinished  DIA  Study  Cites 
Growth  of  3  or  4  Percent  a  Year.' 
Three  or  four  percent  a  year. 

I  want  to  read  from  that  for  you. 
Madam  President. 

And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  to  which  I  am  referring  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  m\-  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President,  the 
article  states: 

Tile  Dffin.sr  Urpariminl  yi.sl<rd;i\  re 
lt';i.s«'d  pr«'limmar>  nsiilt.s  o(  an  unfinisht-d 
.slu'lv  .shovkinn  Mial  llif  Soviet  Union  in- 
(■rtxscd  military  .spirulink;  at  a  greater  rale 
Ix^t  year  than  durint;  the  prr\  lou.>  6  ycar.s 

Just  think,  last  year  they  spent  more 
than  during  the  previous  6  years. 

AciurdinM  to  tlic  U<fcn.sc  Inlilhi;tncc 
At,Tn(v  s  prclimmarv  csliniatc.  the  Soviet 
dffen.se  budget  «rew  at  a  rale  of  '.i  or  4  per 
rent  from  1982  to  1983 

Then  listen  to  this: 

Between  1976  and  1982.  such  biidK<'l.s  t;rew 
about  2  percent  each  year.  U.S.  intelhuenre 
officials  have  .said. 

Again,  this  is  not  some  fuzzy-headed 
liberal  someplace,  but  the  intelligence 
officials  of  the  defen.se  apparatus  of 
the  United  States  of  America  .saying 
that  over  a  6-year  period,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  increased  its  expendi- 
tures for  its  own  national  defen.se  2 
percent  most  of  the  time  and  3  or  4 
percent  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Now  listen  to  this: 


Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  di- 
rected DIA  to  release  their  estimates  after 
hearing  their  preliminary  report  several 
week.s  ago.  a  senior  Defense  official  said. 

Asked  whether  the  release  was  timed  to 
coincide  with  this  week's  Senate  debate  on 
(he  U.S.  defense  budget  request  for  fiscal 
1985.  the  official  .said.  It's  hard  to  find  a 
time  durlriK  the  year  these  days"  when  the 
military  budget  is  not  being  debated. 

How  true. 

But,  again  referring  to  the  article, 
we  are  spending  more,  if  this  evidence 
is  true,  on  our  national  defense  than 
the  Soviet  Union  every  year. 

This  administration  asked  for  13  per- 
cent originally— 13  percent  while  they 
are  cutting  every  domestic  program  in 
America.  The  "rose  garden  accord"  cut 
it  to  S299  billion.  I  say  to  my  friends, 
the  best  estimate  is  that  this  repre- 
sents 7.5-percent  growth— 7.5-percent 
growth  while  educational  programs 
are  dying,  while  nutritional  programs 
have  been  abandoned,  wiiile  the 
hungry  are  still  hungry  in  the  major 
cities  of  America,  while  the  farmer  is 
failing  on  the  American  farm,  while 
unemployment  in  my  State  is  9.1  per- 
cent and  509.000  Illinoisans  who  want 
to  work  cannot  find  jobs.  And  they 
want  7.5  percent,  more  than  three 
times  what  the  Russians  are  spending. 

Madam  President,  I  say  5  percent  is 
very  generous.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  5  percent  is  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  obligations  of  a  strong  national 
defense. 

Madam  President,  this  morning,  I 
went  to  a  hearing  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  We  heard  Chairman 
Volcker  continue  to  talk  about  high 
interest  rates.  Why?  Because  the  defi- 
cit is  too  high  and  growing.  He  contin- 
ued to  talk  about  our  trade  deficit 
problems.  Why?  Because  our  deficit  is 
growing. 

Here  is  the  one  single  opportunity 
every  lady  and  gentleman  of  this 
Chamber  will  have,  the  one  single  op- 
portunity in  this  session  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  every  Senator  will  have 
to,  in  one  fell  swoop,  save  $5.3  billion 
while  not  hurling  a  thing— $5.3  billion. 
Madam  President,  while  still  keeping  a 
strong  national  defense;  national  de- 
fen.se  growing  at  the  rate  of  inflation 
plus  5  percent.  This  is  twice  what  the 
Soviet  Union  will  spend  this  year; 
growing  at  the  rate  of  5  percent,  hun- 
dreds of  times  more  than  most  other 
nations  of  the  world  are  spending. 

I  know  that  the  votes  are  probably 
not  here  to  do  this,  but  I  want  to  say 
this  for  the  record:  I  was  raised  in  a 
family  where  my  father  taught  me 
that  the  truth  will  fit  anyplace.  And 
the  truth  is  that  when  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  in  short  moments 
now,  defeats  this  motion,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  Stales  will  have,  by  that 
vote,  gone  on  record  as  saying  we  Sen- 
ators support  a  no-growth  or  cut 
policy  for  every  domestic  program  and 
we  support  increasing  our  national  de- 


fense commitment  at  the  expense  of 
every  American,  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
twice  the  growth  of  the  other  competi- 
tive superpower,  the  Soviet  Union. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  that 
with  any  thinking  American,  that  will 
be  a  very,  very  difficult  position  to  em- 
brace. 

I  say  this  in  conclusion:  I  support  a 
strong  national  defense.  I  am  prepared 
to  go  back  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  as  the  newest  kid  on  the  block 
and  vote  to  cut  $5.3  billion  out  of  a 
$299  billion  program,  which  we  can 
well  afford,  and  bring  us  back  with  a 
national  defense  superior  to  the  Soviet 
Union's,  while  ensuring  to  Americans 
generally  the  consciousness  of  this 
Congress  of  our  deficit  problems,  our 
high  interest  rate  problems,  and  our 
obligations  to  American  taxpayers 
generally  to  do  the  responsible  things. 

Biting  the  bullet  is  not  just  biting 
the  bullet  on  a  program  you  do  not 
like.  Biting  the  bullet  is  biting  the 
bullet  on  all  programs— not  just  on  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  you  do  not  care 
for.  It  counts  as  a  similar  dollar  when 
they  cut  it  out  of  a  program  you  love. 
This  program  demands  cutting.  This 
program  reeks  with  excesses  against 
the  rest  of  the  budget.  It  screams  out 
to  the  country  our  disregard  for  the 
obligation  we  took  when  we  came  to 
this  place. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  this  motion 
may  be  defeated,  but  the  day  will 
come  when  we  shall  all  see  that  con- 
tinuing this  policy  is  absolutely  de- 
structive of  the  kind  of  thing  that  is 
best  for  this  great  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  my  colleagues 
and  renew  my  motion. 

Exhibit  1 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  14,  19841 

Soviets  Sped  Rate  of  Military  Spending  in 

1983,  Pentagon  Says 

(By  FredHiatt) 

The  Defense  Department  yesterday  re- 
leased preliminary  results  of  an  unfinished 
study  showing  that  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
creased military  spending  at  a  greater  rate 
last  year  than  during  the  previous  six  years. 

According  to  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency's  preliminary  estimate,  the  Soviet 
defense  budget  grew  at  a  rate  of  3  or  4  per- 
cent from  1982  to  1983.  Between  1976  and 
1982,  such  budgets  grew  about  2  percent 
each  year,  U.S.  intelligence  officials  have 
said. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
directed  DIA  officials  to  release  their  esti- 
mates after  hearing  their  preliminary 
report  several  weeks  ago,  a  senior  defense 
official  said. 

Asked  whether  the  release  was  timed  to 
coincide  with  this  week's  Senate  debate  on 
the  U.S.  defense  budget  request  for  fiscal 
1985.  the  official  said.  "It's  hard  to  find  a 
time  during  the  year  these  days"  when  the 
military  budget  is  not  being  debated. 

The  Reagan  administration  asked  Con- 
gress for  a  13  percent  increase  in  defense 
spending  for  fiscal  1985.  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion. Under  congressional  pressure,  that  re- 
quest was  reduced  to  8  percent  and  is  being 
debated  on  Capitol  Hill.  Estimates  of  Soviet 
military  spending,  always  uncertain  because 


little  information  is  officially  released  in 
Moscow,  have  been  controversial  for  two 
years  since  a  CIA  estimate  that  Soviet  mili- 
tary spending  had  leveled  off  since  1976. 

Critics  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
military  buildup  cited  such  estimates,  but 
Weinberger  maintained  that  Soviet  military 
spending  has  not  slackened  and  said  the  dis- 
pute between  the  CIA  and  DIA  about  the 
rate  of  growth  is  merely  of  academic  inter- 
est. 

In  fact,  the  DIA  last  year  estimated  that 
Soviet  spending  had  grown  considerably 
faster  than  the  CIA  estimate  of  2  percent. 
The  CIA  has  not  completed  its  assessment 
of  Soviet  spending  in  1983  and  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  Pentagon  briefing  for  report- 
ers. 

During  the  briefing,  defense  officials  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified  said  increases  in 
Soviet  spending  during  1983  were  mostly  in 
procurement. 

They  said  the  increase  was  due  more  to 
the  complexity  and  cost  of  weaponry  than 
to  increased  production. 

They  said  that  in  about  40  instances  in 
which  Soviet  weapons  were  surveyed,  pro- 
duction increased  in  16  areas,  decreased  in 
10  and  remained  about  the  same  in  the 
other  14  classes  of  weapons. 

But,  while  the  Soviets  produced  few  jet 
fighters,  for  instance,  those  they  did 
produce— including  MiG31  Foxhounds  and 
MiG29  Fulcrums— were,  like  advanced  U.S. 
jets,  more  capable  and  more  expensive  than 
previous  models.  As  a  result,  procurement 
costs  probably  increased  about  5  to  10  per- 
cent, the  official  said,  noting  that  the  esti- 
mate is  based  on  an  examination  of  only 
half  of  the  Soviet  procurement  budget. 

"The  complete  workup  of  dollar  and  ruble 
costs  will  not  be — finished  for  several 
months,"  a  senior  official  said.  "We  do  have 
full  confidence  in  these  preliminary  figures. 
but  they  are  not  final." 

U.S.  weapons  procurement  increased  from 
$79.7  billion  in  fiscal  1983  to  about  $86  bil- 
lion this  fiscal  year,  or  about  8  percent.  For 
fiscal  1985.  the  administration  is  seeking  an 
increase  to  $107.6  billion,  or  about  25  per- 
cent, and,  for  fiscal  1986,  it  anticipates 
spending  about  $124  billion  for  weaponry. 

Mr.  QUAYLE  and  Mr.  KENNEDY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Madam  President.  I 
shall  respond  very  briefly  to  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  on  a  couple  of 
points.  One,  as  far  as  biting  the  bullet, 
I  know  my  good  friend  knows  there 
has  already  been  a  reduction  in  de- 
fense spending  from  the  $313  billion 
originally  proposed  down  to  the  $299.5 
billion  that  is  presently  before  the 
Senate.  So  there  has  been  a  reduction 
and  there  has  been  a  cutback.  As  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  said,  these  cut- 
backs are  done  at  risk.  So  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  suggestion  around 
here  that  defense  spending  has  not,  in 
fact,  been  cut  back.  It  has. 

This  idea  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
outrageous   excessiveness   within    the 


defense  budget— perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  or  others  can  go  ahead 
and  maybe  we  shall  get  into  this 
debate  and  pinpoint  specific  programs 
that  will  reduce  it  this  $5  billion.  But 
we  have  already  been  through  this 
charade  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  8  percent  or  10  percent  or  7  per- 
cent or  5  percent  or  4  percent  of  de- 
fense spending.  We  have  gone  through 
that.  The  Senate  has  voted  in  the 
budget  process  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions that  the  Senate  is  going  to  stay 
at  the  figure  of  $299.5  billion.  We  have 
voted  on  that. 

This  amendment  is  just  a  rehash  of 
the  whole  budget  debate  that  we  have 
had.  It  does  not  specify  what  programs 
are  going  to  be  cut.  It  does  not  specify 
where  these  reductions  are  going  to  be 
done.  It  is  going  to  take  it  back  to  the 
committee,  where  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois comes  from  and  this  Senator 
and  other  Senators  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  go  through 
and  come  up  with  these  reductions.  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  we  have 
already  done  that.  We  have  already 
gone  through  this.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  hearings. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my 
friend  that  there  is  some  sort  of  impli- 
cation thai  we  are  going  to  resolve  the 
interest  rates  and  the  deficit  problem 
by  going  from  7.5  percent  down  to  5  or 
5.5  percent  defense  budget,  save  $5  bil- 
lion that  is  really  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  budget  deficit.  Where  we  are 
going  to  resolve  that  budget  deficit  is 
not  going  to  be  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment or  national  security,  but  through 
the  budget  process,  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion package.  That  is  where  that  issue 
takes  place. 

There  may  be  some  point— although 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  perhaps  we 
are  going  to  balance  the  budget  as 
such  just  by  cutting  defense,  or  that 
we  are  going  to  have  economic  recov- 
ery, although  defense  spending  and 
national  security  certainly  provides 
jobs— whether  or  not  in  our  respective 
States— that  it  is  going  to  provide  eco- 
nomic expansion  just  by  reducing  the 
defense  budget.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  understand  the  perspective 
and  the  totality  of  where  we  have 
been  in  the  last  two  decades  as  regards 
national  defense.  As  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  in  the  years 
1955  to  1960.  we  spent  on  national  de- 
fense about  9  to  10  percent.  We  spent 
on  entitlement  programs  at  that  time 
about  5  or  6  percent.  Take  the  time 
period  from  1955  to  1960  to  1984  and 
with  this,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
says,  excessive  defense  budget  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP,  we  are  spending 
6.5  percent. 

In  other  words,  over  the  last  couple 
decades  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product,  defense  spending 
has  been  reduced— some  would  reduce 
it  even  further— but  entitlement  pro- 
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grams  have  gone  from  the  4  or  5  per 
cent  range  up  to  about  12  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  So  I  sug- 
gest to  those  who  are  really  serious 
about  this  deficit  reduction  package  or 
the  deficits  that  I  am  concerned  about 
that  you  are  not  going  to  do  it  by  gut- 
ting the  national  defense  bill.  We  have 
done  that  for  a  couple  decades  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  have  to  have  an 
unusual  period  where  we  spend  more 
for  defense  than  perhaps  many  would 
like. 

I  think  that  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Harold  Brown  said  it  best  when 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  talks  about 
the  Russians  only  spending  only  3  or  4 
percent.  The  problem  is  as  he  put  very 
aptly.  'When  we  build,  they  build: 
when  we  stop,  they  build."  That  is 
what  has  happened  and  that  is  where 
we  are.  If  we  think  we  are  going  to 
cure  any  kind  of  economic  problem  by 
going  back  to  5  percent.  I  think  that  is 
simply  misleading.  This  Senate  has 
voted  on  it.  This  is  a  budget  debate. 
On  a  budget  debate  we  just  pick  num 
bers  out  of  the  air.  5  percent.  10  per- 
cent, you  name  it.  here  we  go.  flip  a 
coin.  And  that  is  what  we  are  doing  on 
this  amendment.  We  have  voted  on  a 
time  and  time  again  and  this  Senate 
has  stood  fast  at  S299.5  billion.  I  hope 
it  does  the  same  again  today  by  defeat- 
ing the  motion  to  recommit  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GOUDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, we  are  going  through  the  same 
political  poppycock  that  we  go 
through  every  year.  Every  year  since  I 
have  been  here  somebody  has  gotten 
up  and  suggested  a  meat -ax  approach 
to  a  budget  that  ha.s  been  studied  and 
studied  and  studied.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  man-hours  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  ha,s  put  on  this  bill.  I 
cannot  even  relate  the  number  of 
meetings  my  Tactical  Warfare  Sub- 
committee has  had.  the  number  of 
hours  that  the  military  men  ha\e 
spent  away  from  their  jobs  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  talks 
about  the  Russians.  I  do  not  give  a 
hoot  what  the  Russians  spend.  The 
man  that  is  going  to  tell  me  what  is 
proper  military  spending  for  this  coun- 
try is  a  man  who  wears  a  uniform  or  is 
employed  in  the  Pentagon  who  knows 
something  about  this  subject.  I  do  not 
care  if  the  Russians  spend  five  times 
as  little.  I  think  if  we  are  smart  we  can 
avoid  war  all  over  this  world,  and  we 
have  not  been  too  smart  if  we  keep  up 
the  approach  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  suggesting.  This  is  nothing  but  a  po- 
litical play.  Madam  President,  what  is 
the  Senator  going  to  suggest?  The  B  1 
has  65,000  people  working  on  it.  Does 
he  want  to  cut  them  out. of  work?  Talk 
about  unemployment  in  Illinois.  You 


start  cutting  this  and  you  do  not  know 
what  unemployment  is.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator want  to  cut  out  those  OA-37s 
that  we  so  generously  gave  to  the  Air 
National  Guard  in  Illinois?  We  can 
save  a  little  money  if  we  do  that.  Oh, 
we  can  .save  money  if  you  get  close  to 
home^about  5,000  employees  I  would 
judge  are  employed  on  just  three 
fighter  planes  each,  the  F-16.  the  F 
15.  and  the  F  18. 

This  kind  of  an  approach.  Madam. 
President.  ha.s  been  tried  and  tried  and 
tried.  I  want  to  hear  specifics.  I  would 
like  to  get  up  and  debate  the  B-I  or 
the  MX  or  .some  other  weapon  system 
that  .some  Senator  lakes  exception  to. 
but  to  stand  up  and  .say  we  can  save  5 
percent,  the  Senator  him.self  voted  for 
this  amount  of  money.  Why  did  he  not 
.sound  off  in  the  committee  and  say. 
■  Oh,  that  IS  loo  much  money.  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  it."  The  Senator 
voted  for  it.  And  he  is  not  even  run- 
ning for  reelection  this  year.  I  do  not 
know  what  political  advantage  there 
can  be  to  him  offering  this  kind  of  an 
approach.  Now.  if  a  fellow  is  up  for  re- 
election. It  makes.  I  guess,  a  little 
horse  sense  back  home  to  say.  Oh.  I 
voted  to  cut  this  thing  S5.9  billion." 

Madam  President,  we  ha\e  been 
through  this.  The  Constitution 
charges  us  to  defend  our  country,  and 
that  is  the  No.  1  job  we  havi-.  We  have 
invented  welfare.  We  are  a  welfare 
state  now.  And  from  what  I  hear 
around  here,  everybody's  money  is 
going  to  go  to  the  support  of  welfare, 
the  hell  with  defending  this  country. 

I  do  not  like  that  attitude.  Madam 
President.  When  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
I  held  my  hand  up  and  I  swore  to 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic.  Now,  I  have  done  a  liltle  bit 
ot  work  against  the  foreigners  but  I  do 
not  like  to  get  to  war  domestically  to 
protect  our  Constitution. 

Madam  President,  this  kind  of  an  ap- 
proach to  our  budget  just  does  not 
make  .sen.se.  F'or  example.  60  percent 
of  all  the  money  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  goes  to  pay  the  troops,  goes  to 
feed  the  troops,  goes  to  buy  their  uni- 
forms. And  we  are  going  to  suggest  a 
little  increa.se  in  pay.  Now.  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  would  like  it  known 
back  home  that  he  is  opposed  to 
paying  the  troops  anything,  he  is  op- 
posed to  feeding  them,  he  is  opposed 
to  putting  them  m  the  proper  uni- 
form, that  is  up  to  him. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  very, 
very,  \'ery  bad  motion  and  I  think  the 
Senate  should  support  its  earlier  deci- 
sion. I  do  not  think  we  should  deviate 
now  from  its  stated  position  on  de- 
fense as  reflected  in  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution. 

Let  me  end  by  adding  one  figure 
that  is  of  great  interest.  The  Senator 
cited  the  percentage  figures  of  the 
money  spent  on  national  defense  at 
6.7.  That  is  about  the  same  as  George 


Washington  spent  on  the  Revolution. 
Now,  we  are  getting  in  a  bad  fix  when 
we  want  to  go  back  and  compare  our- 
selves with  the  armies  that  had  to 
fight  the  British.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  up 
with  this  stuff.  I  wish  we  could  get 
through  with  all  this  headline  hunt- 
ing, political  grabbing,  and  let  us  get 
on  with  the  job  of  defending  our  coun- 
try. Let  us  not  send  a  bill  back  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  has 
been  heard  and  heard  and  heard  up 
and  down  and  around  the  brook. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  bad  ap- 
proach and  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
it.  I  hope  everybody  in  this  Chamber 
makes  it  very  plain  to  those  people 
who  want  to  take  this  kind  of  a  meat- 
ax  approach  that  you  are  not  going  to 
get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  and  Mr.  BOSCH- 
WITZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nizi'd. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
first  of  all.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  cospon.sor  this  motion  with  my  col- 
league on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Dixon.  I  had  offered  a 
similar  amendment  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  during  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill. 

Madam  President,  at  the  out.set  I 
reject  the  argument  that  has  been  pre- 
.sented  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  suggests 
if  you  are  for  a  5-percent  real  growth, 
you  are  not  interested  in  the  national 
security  of  this  country.  Nonsense, 
Madam  President,  non.sense. 

Are  tho.se  who  oppo.se  the  motion  we 
are  offering  today  trying  to  suggest  we 
are  not  concerned  about  out  national 
security  or  national  defense?  I  reject 
that  on  its  face.  The  House  of  Repre- 
.senlalives.  Madam  President,  in  its 
budget  resolution  has  3.5  percent  real 
growth  for  defense.  Are  they  less  in- 
terested in  the  security  of  the  United 
Stales?  Do  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  not  know  as  much 
about  national  security  as  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  who  are  resisting  the 
motion?  Are  they  less  interested  in  the 
security  of  this  country? 

Madam  President,  on  its  face  that 
kind  of  argument  really  has  no  place 
in  this  debate.  I  hope  we  are  going  to 
get  away  from  citing  the  percentages 
of  what  we  were  doing  in  the  1950s 
and  1960'.s— I  am  familiar  with  them— 
on  national  security  and  national  de- 
fen.se.  We  did  not  have  a  medicare  pro- 
gram in  the  1950's  and  early  1960's. 
We  did  not  have  nutrition  programs  in 
the  1950s  and  early  1960s.  To  use  the 
budgets  of  the  1950s  and  early  1960s 
as  a  measuring  device  to  talk  about 
the  amount  to  be  devoted  to  our  na- 
tional .security  and  national  defense  is 
basically  meaningless,  unless  those 
.same  individuals  are  going  to  offer  an 
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amendment  to  repeal  medicare,  nutri- 
tion programs,  all  of  the  health  pro- 
grams. If  you  want  to  do  that,  then 
come  in  on  this  debate  but  otherwise 
let  us  get  away  from  those  old  slogans 
and  old  arguments. 

The  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  as  its  basis  a  more  meaningful 
purpose  than  has  been  recognized  by 
those  who  have  opposed  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
try  to  build  a  national  consensus  for 
spending  for  national  security  over  a 
period  of  time  so  that  those  who  are 
charged  with  responsibility  in  this 
area  can  have  a  sense  of  predictability 
and  certainty  concerning  the  amount 
of  resources  we  are  going  to  spend  for 
the  security  of  our  country,  I  prefer  a 
figure  lower  than  5  percent.  Others 
here  prefer  a  higher  figure. 

Would  it  not  be  wonderful,  for  a 
change,  to  be  able  to  agree  on  a  figure 
for  a  period  of  years,  recognizing  the 
long  leadtime  it  takes  to  develop  weap- 
ons systems  and  so  many  other  pro- 
grams that  are  essential  for  our  securi- 
ty, and  say  that  within  these  param- 
eters of  5-percent  real  growth,  we  will 
be  able  to  make  balanced  and  consid- 
ered judgments  that  are  really  in  the 
interests  of  our  national  security? 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  responsi- 
ble amendment.  What  we  are  propos- 
ing is  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  re- 
vised to  provide  5-percent  real  growth 
and  that  the  subcommittees— includ- 
ing the  subcommittee  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  chairs  and  on  which 
I  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Tactical  Warfare  Sub- 
committiee— be  permitted  to  make 
judgments  as  to  what  is  essential  and 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  5- 
percent  real  growth  in  this  military 
budget.  That  is  a  responsible  way  of 
dealing  with  it. 

When  those  of  us  who  offer  various 
amendments  on  the  MX  or  on  the 
Star  Wars  Program  or  other  defense 
programs  debate  those  issues,  as  we 
have  debated  them  on  the  floor,  we 
hear:  "Well,  you  don't  really  under- 
stand the  total  context  of  these  par- 
ticular weapons  systems  within  our  se- 
curity and  defense  needs." 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  is  this:  Go 
back  to  the  committee  that  has  the 
knowledge,  has  the  know-how,  has  the 
understanding  of  these  particular 
issues.  Have  them  make  a  judgment 
and  then  report  back,  meeting  this  5- 
percent  real  growth. 

Madam  President,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  recommended  about 
5  8-percent  real  growth.  The  House  of 
Representatives  in  its  budget  resolu- 
tion has  3.5  percent.  If  we  accept  the 
amendment  that  is  being  offered 
today,  at  5  percent,  it  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  we  will  have  actually  dou- 
bled, since  1980,  the  resources  we  are 
expending  on  national  security  and  na- 


tional defense.  It  has  gone  from  $145 
billion  in  1980  to  $294  billion  with  this 
amendment,  double,  over  the  last  5 
years. 

Let  no  one  think  that  if  this  motion 
is  not  accepted,  we  have  not  doubled 
the  amount  of  resources  we  have  com- 
mitted. Let  everyone  understand  that 
if  we  accept  this  motion,  we  will  still 
be  adding  some  $30  billion  over  what 
was  expended  last  year— $30  billion 
even  with  the  acceptance  of  this 
motion. 

So,  Madam  President.  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  motion.  Having  been  in  the 
Senate  for  some  20  years  I  have  seen 
dramatic  increases  in  defense  expendi- 
tures one  year,  significant  reductions 
in  another  year,  with  a  dramatic 
roller-coaster  effect,  depending  virtu- 
ally upon  the  whim  of  the  moment.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  a  sound  approach 
to  allocating  resources  for  this  Nation 
in  meeting  our  national  security  needs: 
and  I  do  not  think  that  thoughtful 
men  and  women  within  the  Defense 
Establishment  or  those  who  have  been 
outside  of  it  and  who  have  the  benefit 
of  hindsight  would  think  so,  either. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
begin  to  establish  some  benchmark  by 
which  this  Congress,  this  Senate,  and 
this  administration  can  begin  to  set  in 
motion  a  figure  which  has  the  support 
of  the  country.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat alike,  which  can  be  agreed  upon 
with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  be  the  figure  which  we  can  set 
for  the  future,  to  meet  the  most  im- 
portant national  security  needs  of  this 
country. 

The  bill  before  us  authorized  $299 
billion  for  defense  spending— 7-percenl 
real  growth  using  CEO's  nonpartisan 
economic  projections. 

Under  the  Presidents  more  optimis- 
tic assumptions,  this  bill  represents 
8.3-percent  real  growth. 

The  level  of  spending  authorized  by 
the  committee  is  not  necessary  to 
assure  our  national  security. 

Unrealistically  high  defense  budgets 
threaten  to  bankrupt  our  economy 
and  ensure  continuation  of  $200  bil- 
lion deficits  far  into  the  future. 

This  increase  is  also  unjustified  in 
light  of  the  dramatic  real  reductions 
in  spending  for  vital  domestic  needs- 
health,  education,  the  environment 
and  basic  human  services. 

Our  motion  would  continue  a  steady 
level  of  predictable  growth,  rather 
than  perpetuate  the  roller  coaster  of 
high  spending  followed  by  sharp  cut 
backs. 

The  5-percent  real  growth  is  what 
we  envisioned  in  last  year's  budget  res- 
olution and  is  higher  than  the  real 
growth  of  less  than  4  percent  actually 
appropriated  last  year. 

We  can  achieve  5-percent  real 
growth  without  sacrificing  tne  readi- 
ness of  our  forces. 

We  spend  a  lot  of  time  talking  about 
percents  of  real  growth— 4  percent,  5 


percent,  7  percent.  Ifs  important  to 
recognize  the  magnitude  of  our  in- 
crease. 

Even  at  5  percent,  as  our  motion  pro- 
poses, defense  spending  will  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1980— an  increase 
of  $148  billion.  Our  motion  would 
allow  an  increase  of  nearly  $30  billion 
over  last  year's  appropriation— ample 
funds  for  orderly  modernization  and 
increased  readiness. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  actually  cut- 
ting back  other  important  programs, 
surely  it  is  reasonable  to  hold  defense 
to  a  $30  billion  increase. 

The  committee  would  be  free  to 
make  its  own,  informed  judgments  as 
to  where  the  cuts  should  come. 

O&M  has  already  been  reduced  con- 
siderably—to 6.7-percent  real  growth. 
In  contrast,  this  bill  provides  15-per- 
cent real  growth  for  RDT&E.  9.9-per- 
cent real  growth  for  DOE  weapons 
programs,  and  9.1 -percent  real  growth 
in  procurement. 

Programs  that  follow  under  our  stra- 
tegic committee  were  cut  only  about 

4.4  percent,  while  conventional  tactical 
and  seapower  programs  were  cut  from 

7.5  percent  to  8  percent  below  the 
President's  budget  request. 

We  could  make  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  costly  and  unneeded  strategic 
programs— like  the  Star  Wars  Pro- 
gram which  experiences  more  than  50- 
percent  real  growth  in  this  bill. 

Opponents  of  this  motion  may  argue 
that  the  committee  has  already  made 
substantial  reductions.  But  the  reduc- 
tions were  made  from  the  President's 
wildly  over-inflated  proposal  for  13- 
percent  real  growth. 

Many  of  the  reductions  made  thus 
far  are  simply  bookkeeping  changes— 
almost  one-third  fall  into  this  catego- 
ry. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  the  so-called 
cuts  are  merely  financing  changes  as 
the  result  of  more  up-to-date  cost  esti- 
mates. 

Another  11  percent  undistributed  re- 
ductions—where the  committee  has 
not  made  any  specific  proposals  for 
cuts. 

Each  of  us  can  identify  promising 
areas  for  savings.  For  example  the 
Navy  will  be  procuring  no  less  than 
nine  different  types  of  new  and  used 
aircraft— some  at  quantities  as  few  as 
six.  The  Air  Force  has  eight  aircraft 
lines  open. 

I  think  we  all  know  that,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  level  of  real  growth 
in  defense  spending  will  not  exceed  5 
percent.  The  time  is  now  to  make 
these  realistic  reductions,  rather  than 
force  some  across-the-board  cuts  in  a 
continuing  resolution. 

Madam  President.  I  hope  that  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EAST.  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  and  I  should  like  to  take  a 
moment  or  two  of  the  time  allotted  to 
me  to  put  into  perspective  what  I 
think  is  being  lost,  perhaps,  by  not 
seeing  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

The  President  of  the  United  Stales, 
the  Chief  Executive,  who  is  responsi 
ble  for  the  national  security  of  this 
country,  originally  suggested  a  budget 
of  $313.4  billion.  That  was  reduced  to 
$299  billion.  Now  they  seek  to  reduce 
it  to  $293.7  billion-from  7  to  5  per- 
cent. 

As  Senator  Goldwater  has  pointed 
out.  the  prime  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  national  de- 
fense. There  is  no  other  level  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  American  federal 
system  that  has  that  responsibility. 
State  and  local  governments  do  have 
the  responsibility  in  other  areas,  be  it 
welfare,  education,  roads,  whatever; 
and  to  some  degree  we  can  share  that 
responsibility.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  prime  responsibility  of  na- 
tional defense  rests  with  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Government 
here  in  Washington:  and  if  we  do  not 
provide  it,  it  will  not  be  done. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  notion  that 
you  can  put  national  defense  on  a  con- 
stitutional par  with  your  .so-called 
social  programs  or  other  types  of  pro- 
grams. That  simply  will  not  wash  con- 
stitutionally: because,  if  you  look  at 
article  I.  section  8.  we  are  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  national  de- 
fense. 

In  1960,  we  spent  49  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  on  national  defen.se. 
Today,  we  spend  28  percent.  The  defi- 
cit has  not  been  caused  by  expansion 
of  military  spending  but  by  spending 
in  other  areas:  namely,  of  the  type  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned,  the 
entitlement  programs,  the  uncontrol- 
lables.  They  account  for  65  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget.  It  is  tho,se  pro- 
grams, with  all  due  respect  to  them, 
that  are  the  principal  cause  of  the  def- 
icit. It  has  not  been  the  growth  of  de- 
fense spending,  which  has  declined 
dramatically. 

In  1960,  we  spent  12  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  on  national  de- 
fense. Today,  we  spend  6  percent.  Is 
the  threat  any  less  in  the  world  today 
than  it  was  then?  No.  It  is  greater. 
That  is  the  unyielding  reality  of  inter- 
national relations  today  in  terms  of 
the  growth  of  Soviet  power  in  the 
world,  whether  it  is  recognized  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  or 
not. 


The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Wein- 
berger, has  said  that  the  threat  is  gen- 
uine, it  is  real.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Vessey, 
hais  said  that  if  the  current  trends  con- 
tinue, there  is  no  question  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  eclip.se  the  United 
States  in  strategic  and  conventional 
capability. 

And  that  will  represent  instability  in 
the  world  and  be  the  greatest  encour- 
agement to  Soviet  adventurism 
through  its  surrogates,  be  it  Cuba  in 
Central  America,  or  in  Africa,  or  in 
Asia  or  the  Middle  East,  or  wherever  it 
is.  A  weak  America  is  the  single  great- 
est contribution  to  instability  and  the 
potential  for  war  in  our  lime  of  any- 
thing that  I  can  think  of. 

An  America  that  is  perceived  and 
does  in  fact  have  the  preeminent  first 
rate  military  capability  strategically 
and  conventionally  will  be  the  single 
greatest  contribution  to  peace,  free- 
dom, and  security  in'  the  world.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  provide  that. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  old 
statement  that  Santayana  made  that 
if  you  do  not  learn  from  history,  you 
are  bound  to  repeat  it.  I  think  we  are 
repeating  it  today.  This  debate  re- 
minds me.  if  you  will  go  back  to  the 
1930s,  of  the  debate  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  reminds  me  of  Winston 
Churchill's  statement  about  the  gath- 
ering storm.  In  the  1920's  and  1930's, 
the  United  States  look  on  a  posture  of 
really  allowing  itself  to  degenerate 
into  a  third-rate  military  power  in 
terms  of  defense  capability.  It  took 
the  posture  of  isolationism.  And  did 
that  bring  us  peace  and  stability  and 
freedom  in  our  time?  No.  It  brought  us 
the  greatest  war  we  have  ever  known 
in  our  history  at  a  great  cost  of  human 
life,  not  only  to  our  own  people,  but  to 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 

The  other  day  in  Normandy  when 
they  celebrated  the  landing  at  Nor- 
mandy and  the  enormous  prici'  we 
paid  in  young  American  blood,  I  do 
not  know  of  a  more  dramatic  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  if  we  in  the  1980's 
retreat  into  a  shell  of  military  weak- 
ne.ss  and  i.solationism,  we  invite  the 
same  disaster  in  this  decade  that  that 
Congress,  that  was  naive  and  lacking 
perception,  stumbled  into  in  the 
1930s. 

I  am  not  questioning  anyone's  loyal- 
ty to  national  defense.  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning anyone's  loyalty  to  this  coun- 
try. But  I  am  questioning  their  judg- 
ment about  the  imperati\e  need  for 
this  country  to  maintain  and  to  re- 
store the  imbalance  that  has  been  al- 
lowed to  occur  over  recent  decades  in 
our  defense  capability,  our  defense 
credibility,  as  it  is  perceived  in  the 
world.  And  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
with  all  due  respect  to  him.  will  be 
contributing.  if  this  amendment 
passes,  to  thai  perception  in  the  world 
of  a  weak  and  impotent  America  that 
is  unwilling  and  unable  to  assume  its 


leadership  as  the  prime  and  key  leader 
in  the  free  world. 

I  wish  to  disassociate  myself  with 
any  effort  in  the  Senate  to  repeat  the 
folly  and  the  error  of  the  1930s  be- 
cause as  the  young  British  did  in  that 
time  who  fought  for  isolationism  in 
the  great  Oxford  debate  when  they 
said.  The  proposition  was  we  will  not 
fight  for  king  or  country."  they  did 
end  up  fighting  for  king  and  country, 
and  they  paid  a  heavy,  bloody  price 
for  it  becau.se  they  refused  to  confront 
the  great  totalitarian  menace  at  that 
time  which  was  fascism  and  nazism 
and  the  great  totalitarian  threat  to 
the  free  societies  in  our  time  is  com- 
munism. It  is  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  surrogates  that  we  face  a  real  and 
genuine  challenge,  and  I  hope  this 
Congress  and  I  hope  the  American 
people  will  not  repeat  the  follies  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  and  I  commend 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
perceiving  that,  and  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive he  is  trying  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship to  restore  the  defense  credibility 
of  the  United  Slates  and  our  percep- 
tion of  strength  and  vision  and  will 
and  leadership  in  the  world. 

And  that  more  than  any  other  single 
factor  will  give  us  the  very  thing  we  all 
.seek,  namely  peace,  freedom,  and  sta- 
bility, but  you  will  not  get  it  through 
self-enforced  weakness,  isolationism 
and.  in  effect,  the  path  I  think  we  are 
now  following  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment, or  at  least  we  are  stumbling  into 
it  piecemeal  by  continuing  to  reduce 
our  defense  budget. 

Defense  today  is  not  cheap.  As  Sena- 
tor Goldwater  noted  the  other  night, 
you  do  not  fight  or  head  off  or  prevent 
the  ne.xt  war  with  the  technology  of 
the  last  war.  and  we  live  in  a  highly 
technological  age  and  I  regret  that  it 
is  expensive.  But  you  must  have  the 
MX  mi.ssile.  you  must  have  the  B-1 
bomber,  you  must  have  the  Trident 
submarine,  you  must  have  that  triad 
as  a  strategic  deterrent  to  Soviet  nu- 
clear capability.  Then  you  must  have 
your  conventional  forces  and  they 
must  be  effective  and  paid  well  and 
have  a  striking  capability.  That  does 
not  come  cheap. 

But  then  freedom  has  never  come 
cheap,  and  I  keep  coming  back  to  the 
same  point  I  made  at  the  outset  of  our 
remarks.  It  is  the  prime  responsibility, 
as  Senator  Goldwater  has  rightly 
said,  under  the  U.S.  Constitution  that 
we  and  we  alone  in  the  American  fed- 
eral system,  this  Senate,  this  House, 
provide  for  the  national  defense,  and 
we  have  not  been  doing  it  in  recent 
decades,  and  the  President  is  correct. 
We  must  now  restore  that  imbalance, 
and  the  proposal  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  an  effort  to  try  to  do 
that. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, for  whom  I  have  the  profoundest 
respect,  would  be  a  part  of  an  effort  to 
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watch  this  continued  deterioration; 
and  I  think  unwittingly,  unwittingly, 
not  intentionally,  he  will  be  contribut- 
ing to,  and  those  who  support  this 
amendment,  the  foolishness,  to  the 
folly,  to  the  naivete  of  the  twenties 
and  the  thirties,  and  the  price  we  shall 
pay  for  it  will  be  enormous  in  terms  of 
the  blood  of  our  youth,  I  fear. 

So  I  want  to  make  the  record  as 
clear  a«  I  could.  Madam  President.  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  our  colleagues  will 
reject  it  not  only  by  a  majority  vote, 
but  by  an  overwhelming  majority  vote 
so  that  the  message  will  go  out  to  the 
land  and  through  the  world  that  this 
country  is  not  abdicating  its  leader- 
ship in  terms  of  defense,  strength, 
vision,  and  understanding  of  the  kind 
of  great  threat  that  we  face  in  our 
time. 

I  close  on  this  remark:  In  the  20th 
century,  the  two  great  threats  to  the 
democratic  heritage  suid  tradition  that 
all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  love, 
cherish,  and  respect,  the  two  greatest 
threats  to  it  have  come  from  totalitari- 
anism of  the  right,  fascists  and  Nazis, 
and  today  it  comes  from  totalitarian- 
ism of  the  left  in  the  nature  of  com- 
munism. They  share  the  same  goals. 
They  share  the  same  ends.  They 
merely  have  differing  rationales.  But 
they  shall  be  judged  by  their  fruit, 
and  their  fruit  is  Dachau,  Auschwitz, 
and  Buchenwald  in  the  case  of  the 
Nazis:  and  it  is  Gulag  in  the  case  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  is  a  legacy 
I  do  not  care  to  leave  to  my  children 
or  my  grandchildren,  let  alone  to  the 
rest  of  those  in  the  world  who  cherish 
human  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

And  the  linchpin  in  preventing  that 
from  occurring  is  a  strong  national  de- 
fense in  this  country  and  a  country  of 
will  and  vision,  and  the  current  de- 
fense budget  is  the  minimal  that  we 
can  make  in  contributing  to  that  per- 
ception. 

Again  I  beg  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  very 
able  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  thank  you.  Madam  President. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yielding.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
he  may  yield  to  me  on  the  basis  that 
he  would  regain  the  floor  when  I 
finish  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PORD.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Minnesota. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  quick 
points.  We  have  heard  loud  voices 
today  about  the  percentage  of  GNP 
now  going  to  defense.  It  is  like  10  per- 


cent of  a  dime  and  5  percent  of  a 
dollar.  That  is  exactly  what  the  GNP 
was  when  they  referred  to  it  and  what 
the  GNP  is  today. 

Second,  we  hear  a  great  deal  that  if 
we  do  not  vote  for  $299-plus  billion  for 
defense,  we  become  isolationists.  Well. 
those  who  call  us  isolationists  are  the 
very  ones  that  are  trying  to  exclude 
imports  into  this  country.  They  are  be- 
coming isolationists.  They  do  not  want 
other  countries  to  sell  and  they  do  not 
want  fair  or  free  trade.  But  then  they 
begin  to  call  those  who  would  like  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal 
budget  isolationists,  and  I  resenfit. 

I  am  not  one  who  wants  to  weaken 
this  country  as  it  relates  to  defense. 
The  thing  that  disturbs  me  most  is 
that  we  are  locking  ourselves  into  the 
largest  expenditure  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  And  when  we  do  that,  it  is 
like  a  vee.  It  starts  out  little,  but  it 
gets  big. 

I  think  that  those  who  cry  so  loud 
today,  that  in  a  few  short  years  the 
burden  of  financial  expenditure  in  this 
area  will  cause  a  rebellion  by  the  tax- 
payers and  then  you  will  vote  and  I 
will  vote  as  our  constituency  tells  us  or 
we  will  not  be  here  to  exercise  our  con- 
stitutional rights. 

So.  Madam  President,  this  Nation  is 
faced  with  a  deficit.  We  have  lots  of 
problems.  This  will  not  solve  any  one, 
but  it  certainly  will  help  if  we  put  it 
on  a  sound  foundation.  We  do  not 
need  it  on  sand. 

Madam  President,  this  Nation  is 
faced  with  a  $200  billion  Federal  defi- 
cit—a staggering  and,  indeed,  sobering 
figure.  As  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  we  in  the  Congress  must 
take  strong  steps  to  curb  Government 
spending  and  balance  the  budget. 

Over  the  last  3'/-  years,  the  only  real 
cuts  made  in  the  budget  have  been 
aimed  at  the  least  vocal,  the  most  vul- 
nerable segment  of  the  population— 
those  in  need.  Fully  50  percent  of  the 
Federal  spending  cuts  have  been  di- 
rected at  that  10  perceni  of  the  budget 
going  toward  means-tested  benefit  pro- 
grams. Perhaps  many  of  those  cuts 
were  necessary,  but  we  should  not 
loudly  beat  our  breasts  about  cutting 
Government  spending  while  entitle- 
ments, interest  and  defense  costs  con- 
tinue to  soar. 

As  a  percentage  of  GNP.  social  secu- 
rity and  medicare  are  the  only  major 
domestic  spending  programs  which 
have  increased  over  the  past  3  years. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  those  increases,  overall 
spending  on  domestic  programs  has 
declined  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  and 
will  continue  to  decline  in  the  years 
ahead.  In  contrast,  defense  and  net  in- 
terest payments  continue  to  eat  up 
greater  and  greater  amounts  of  our 
gross  national  product. 

So  far  defense  spending  has  escaped 
the  budget  cutters'  knife.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  has  increased  43  percent. 


The  figure  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill  before  us  is 
$299  billion  which  allows  a  real  growth 
of  7  percent.  In  the  name  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, this  figure  can  and  must 
be  reduced.  The  motion  before  us  to 
recommit  the  bill  would  permit  just 
that.  By  asking  for  a  5-percent  real 
growth  rate,  it  would  reduce  our 
budget  authority  for  defense  from 
$299  billion  to  $293.7  billion,  a  savings 
of  $5.3  billion  which  can  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury  as  a  deficit  reduction. 

The  committee  report  on  S.  2723 
states  that  the  net  impact  of  the  bill  is 
a  reduction  of  $14.4  billion  from  the 
President's  $313.4  billion  request  for 
national  defense.  This  self-congratula- 
tion is  a  false  one,  however,  for  it  is 
not  even  based  on  the  "rose  garden" 
figures  and  I  think  anyone  in  the 
Budget  Committee  will  tell  you  that 
they  will  not  be  the  final  budget  fig- 
ures for  fiscal  year  1985.  After  all,  the 
House-passed  DOD  authorization  bill 
is  approximately  $292  billion. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  several 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  itself,  men  who  are  far 
better  versed  on  the  subject  of  defense 
spending  than  myself,  are  advocates  of 
a  5-percenl  real  growth  rate.  No  one  in 
this  Chamber,  least  of  all  those  who 
support  the  pending  motion,  wishes  to 
weaken  our  national  defense.  But  it  is 
our  firm  opinion  that  defense  spend- 
ing can  be  cut  by  $5.3  billion  without 
jeopardizing  our  defense  posture; 
$293.7  billion  is  certainly  sufficient  to 
sustain  our  strategic  programs  while 
strengthening  our  conventional  de- 
fense. We  simply  must  be  more  pru- 
dent about  selecting  candidates  for 
our  increasingly  tight  defense  dollars. 

Who  can  make  these  choices  better 
than  those  experts  who  are  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
body  to  which  this  legislation  would 
be  referred  for  revision? 

Let  us  face  facts.  The  real  grow-th 
rate  for  defense  spending  is  going  to 
be  lower  than  the  7  percent  in  the  bill 
before  us.  And  the  correct  place  to 
make  them  is  at  the  authorizing  level. 

Madam  President,  everyone  wants  a 
strong  national  defense,  and  few- 
would  argue  that  defense  spending 
must  not  rise.  But  we  cannot  pay  for  a 
national  defense  that  we  cannot 
afford,  one  that  will,  in  the  long  run, 
bankrupt  our  economy  and  rob  this 
Nation  of  its  resources. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  just  want  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  one  thing.  I  happen 
to  be  a  very  staunch  advocate  of  doing 
what  is  necessary  and  spending  what 
is  necessary  to  fund  our  requirements 
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for  national  defense.  But  I  am  certain- 
ly not  a  protectionist. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
suggested  that  some  of  us  suggested 
that  reducing  defense  spending  is  a 
new  isolationism  or  is  pursuing  the  i.so- 
lationist  course.  But  the  fact  is  I  am 
certainly  not  a  protectionist.  I  certain 
ly  Ijelieve  in  free  trade. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  has  always 
advocated  that  we  must  buy  more  mili- 
tary hardware  from  our  allies,  because 
they  buy  about  eight  or  nine  times  as 
much  military  hardware  from  us  as  we 
buy  from  them.  And  we  have  to  estab- 
lish a  two-way  street  for  the  cohesion 
of  NATO,  for  rationality  and  coopera 
tion  in  our  forces. 

I  do  not  know  who  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  talking  about  when  he 
suggested  that  those  of  us  who  are 
strong  defense  advocates  or  ad\ocating 
high  spending  for  defense  are  protec- 
tionists. I  certainly  am  not. 

I  happen  to  be  a  Southerner.  My 
great  grandfather  was  in  the  gray 
line— what  they  were  fighting  for  was 
free  trade.  They  were  not  wealthy,  so 
they  did  not  worry  about  the  sla\e 
trade,  that  did  not  matter.  But  they 
did  believe  in  free  trade.  They  sold 
cotton.  They  did  not  want  to  have  to 
buy  Yankee  manufactured  goods  for 
the  price  the  Yankees  wanted  to  stick 
them  for  it.  So  I  come  from  a  long  line 
of  free  traders.  I  would  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Te.xas 
making  those  remarks.  It  is  ob\ious 
the  shoe  does  not  fit.  But  it  is  also  ob- 
vious that  he  has  not  been  listening 
very  well  to  the  debate  in  this  Cham- 
ber because  those  who  condemn  those 
of  us  who  might  want  to  reduce  it 
some  are  accusing  us  of  being  isola- 
tionists. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texa-s  is  not  of 
that  mold  and  I  thank  him  for  making 
that  statement  public 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOSCH  WITZ  addres.sed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^FICER  [Mr. 
HuMPHREYl.  The  Senator  from  Minne 
sola. 

Mr.  BOSCH  WITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  no  idea  when  I  yielded  that  we 
would  refight  the  course  of  the  Civil 
War  and  also  become  involved  in  trade 
issues.  We  all  have  different  opinions. 
I  know  my  friend  from  Kentucky  is  a 
great  advocate  of  importing  tobacco, 
so  things  vary  from  i.ssue  to  i.ssue. 

However,  I  would  like  to  talk  with 
my  friend  from  Illinois  about  some  of 
the  statistics  of  the  defense  budget  be- 
cause sometimes  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  or  not  we  have  spent  enough 
for  defense  or  not. 

I  recently  wrote  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
WotLD  Wk  Bf:  Cutting  the  Carter  Defense 

Bl'DGET' 

iBy  Riid.v  Bo.schwitzi 

F'Mrybody  know.s  thai  Ronald  RcaKan  is 
far  more  hawki.sh  tliat  thr  Carler-MondaU' 
Itam.  Wliy.  .iii.sl  look  al  Iho.sc  dcfcn.sc  biidK- 
n.s'  I.s  llnTc  doiiljl  left  in  anyoncs  mind 
ihal  Presidrnl  Rt'a>;an  i.s  spendinj!  much 
more  than  Carter  Mondalc  cxer  a-skcd  for' 
Or  thai  CMTV  year  tlial  lie'.s  bern  in  office 
Mr  Ri'at;an  ha.s  xskcd  for  more  tlian  I  lie 
yrar  btforc' 

Think  arain. 

In  January  1981  juM  before  hi'  left 
office  Pre.Mdiiil  Carter  t;ave  u.s  his  1982 
1986  biidKei  propo.sal  ifi\eyear  planning 
span.s  are  used'  In  the  following;  tabli'.  we 
.see  what  Mr  Carter  a.ski'd  for  in  defense, 
what  was  actualJN  spint  by  Mr  Reat-an  in 
1982  and  1983.  and  \^llal  Mr.  ReaKan  most 
recently  'after  some  net;oliation'  a.sked  for 
111  1984.  1985  an<l  1986 

'All   tile   fimires   in  this  article  are     out 
lays'     the  amounts  arliially  spent  or  to  be 
spent     and  are     nominar    because  no  infla 
tion  ad  lust  mint   I  nor  any  other  kind  of  ad- 
lustmeni )  has  been  made  ' 

DtfENSf  OUiWV  RtQUfSr 


AMOUNT  Of  REQUEST 

I  In  Mljionil 


Belie\e  it  or  not.  Ronald  Reagan's  delense 
refjuesls  are  less  than  .Jimmy  Carters  Bui 
to  bi  fair  we  should  really  compari  tlio.se 
delense  reciue.sts  Mr.  Carter  made  in  Janu 
ary  1981  vvilh  Mr  Ri  atian  s  requests  made 
lust  ivio  months  later  in  March  1981  That 
rotnparison  \ioiild  look  like  this 

DEHNSt  OUTLAY  REQUEST 


II  .-.hould  also  be  noted  that  (or  mosi  of 
the  fui  years.  Mr.  Carter  proiected  a  hitiher 
rate  of  inflation  than  did  Mr.  Reat;an  in  his 
initial  estimate  That  is  to  say.  the  Carter 
numbers  would  be  a  stiade  hiKher  for  the 
same  amount  of  defense  and  this  should  be 
scaled  back  a  bit  for  a  direct  comparison 
with  the  Reak'an  numbers 

Kven  calculating  il  this  way  more  obiec 
tuely.  perhaps  Ronald  Reaj;an  initially 
a.sked  fur  only  10' ;  to  15';  more  for  defen.se 
ifian  .jimmy  Carter  di<i  Thai's  hardly  the 
common  perception 

Here  s  another  popular  notion  Kach  year 
President  Reatjan  has  .isked  for  more  for  de 
fense  than  he  did  I  fie  year  before.  In  fact, 
each  year  President  Reagan  has  iLSked  lor 
less  To  some  decree  this  reflects  downward 
estimates  for  inflation  but  the  fact  remains 
Comparinn  similar  years,  in  each  year  that 
he  has  been  in.  office.  President  Reagan  has 
lowered  the  amount  he  requested  to  outlay 
for  defen.se  The  follow  inj;  are  tfie  fiye-year 
defen.se  requests  Mr  Reagan  has  made  at 
the  outset  of  each  budget  year: 
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As  the  table  shows,  for  a  similar  year 
President  Reagan  has  never  increased  a  de- 
fense outlay  request  from  one  year  to  the 
ne.xl.  Take  1986,  In  1981  he  requested  $343 
billion  for  1986.  In  1982  he  reduced  that  re- 
quest to  $332  billion.  In  1983  he  reque.sted 
$323  billion  and  more  recently  the  1986  re- 
quest became  $295  billion.  As  you  look  from 
top  to  bottom  of  this  chart,  every  figure 
goes  down 

Why  did  both  presidents  want  to  spend 
more  on  defense''  Both  were  obviously  con- 
cerned about  the  external  threats  lo  our 
nation  I  also  belie\e  both  recognized  that 
defense  spending  had  languished.  The  fol- 
lowing chart  traces  defense  outlays  for  the 
16  year  period  from  1968  through  1983. 

You  II  notice,  of  course,  that  defense 
spending  stood  almost  absolutely  still  for 
seven  Mars  beginning  in  1968.  Those  were 
the  years  of  Vietnam  The  money  was  being 
spent  there  not  on  research,  development 
and  a  more  modern  defense  establishment 

Indeed  11  defen.se  expenditures  had  kept 
pace  Willi  defense  inflation,  in  1976  we 
would  ha\e  spent  $137  billion,  not  $89  bil- 
lion as  we  actually  did. 

And  despite  the  pickup  in  defen.se  spend- 
ing in  the  last  few  years,  if  the  defense  in- 
flation index  had  been  applied  we  would 
have  spent  $241  billion  in  1983.  not  $210  bil- 
lion So  even  spending  $210  billion  in  1983 
has  nol  kepi  up  with  inflation. 

Most  startling  of  all  is  the  additional 
amount  thai  would  have  been  spent  during 
those  16  years  'from  1968  through  1983)  if 
in  each  year  tlie  figure  spent  had  been  ad- 
jiisled  upward  .iiisl  to  cover  inflation.  While 
I  don'l  suggest  thai  would  have  been  advisa- 
ble over  those  16  years,  an  additional  $5  18 
billion  would  haM'  been  spent  on  defense. 

That  s  what  I  believe  both  Jimmy  Carter 
and  Ronald  Reagan  had  in  mind  a.s  they 
both  made  the  defense-spending  requests  of 
recent  years.  Both  were  cautious  and  be- 
lieved the  freedoms  of  our  country  need  to 
be  protected  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  article  com- 
pared the  spending  that  President 
Carter  propo.sed  in  the  1982,  1983. 
1984,  1985.  and  1986  budgets  and  that 
which  President  Reagan  has  either 
spent  or  proposes  lo  spend  al  this 
time. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  we  oper- 
ate here  on  fiscal  year  that  begins  on 
the  1st  of  October  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent always  gives  us  5  years'  worth  of 
figures  al  the  very  beginning  of  the 
calendar  year.  So  President  Carter,  as 
he  was  leaving  office  in  early  1981. 
gave  us  the  1982.  1983.  1984.  1985.  and 
1986  budget  requests  for  defense  and 
everything  else. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Presi- 
dent Carters  requests  exceed  the 
actual  spending  by  this  President, 
President  Reagan,  or  the  requests  he 


has  made.  That  is  certainly  not  the 
impression  that  one  would  get  if  one 
read  the  press.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  President  Carter  asked  for 
larger  defense  numbers  than  either 
President  Reagan  has  spent  in  1982 
and  1983  or  than  he  has  asked  for  in 
1984.  1985.  and  1986. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  President 
Reagan  has  assumed  lower  interest 
rates  of  inflation  in  making  his  re- 
quest, so  that  the  numbers  have  been 
lowered  somewhat  because  of  the 
lower  inflation  assumption. 

So  let  us  go  back  and  take  a  look  at 
what  President  Reagan  requested  in 
March  of  1981.  approximately  V/z 
months  after  President  Carter  left 
office.  There  you  see  that  indeed 
President  Reagan  asked  for  more  than 
President  Carter  did,  but  by  exactly  10 
percent.  And  that  is  the  high  point 
that  President  Reagan  has  had  in  his 
defense  request,  exactly  10  percent 
over  President  Carter. 

I  make  these  points  because,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  as  I  have  lis- 
tened to  it.  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  the  growth  rate,  twice 
the  growJth  rate  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts said  that  we  should  have  a 
5-percent  real  growth  rate  in  an  ongo- 
ing way.  I  remind  my  friend  from  Mas- 
sachu.selts  that  when  we  have  had 
votes  on  that  proposal  in  the  Senate, 
he  has  voted  against  it. 

I  am  not  sure  that  one  can  make  a 
comparison  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  During  the 
course  of  this  debate,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  pointed  out  that 
about  60  percent  of  our  defense 
budget  goes  to  the  feeding,  clothing, 
housing,  and  paying  of  the  people  in 
the  services.  When  you  look  at  the  de- 
fense budget  of  the  Soviet  Union,  you 
really  have  difficulty  making  a  com- 
parison of  how  much  they  spend  be- 
cause all  of  their  personnel  are  not  re- 
cruits in  a  volunteer  army  but  rather 
theirs  are  draftees,  often  almost 
pressed  into  the  service.  As  a  result 
they  spend  about  20  to  22  percent  of 
their  entire  defense  budget  on  the 
clothing,  housing,  paying,  and  feeding 
of  their  people  in  the  service. 

So.  in  any  case,  to  make  the  com- 
parision  and  to  put  things  in  proper 
perspective  it  is  important  to  note  that 
this  President.  President  Reagan,  de- 
spite what  one  reads  in  the  press,  has 
asked  (ot  less  for  defense  than  his 
predecessor,  President  Carter. 

There  is  another  popular  notion,  Mr. 
President;  that  is.  that  each  year 
President  Reagan  has  been  in  office 
he  has  asked  for  more  for  defense 
than  he  did  the  year  before.  If  we 
were  to  ask  our  colleagues,  and  if  we 
were  to  ask  the  public,  if  President 
Reagan  in  each  year  asked  for  more 
for  defense  than  he  did  the  year 
before,  almost  unanimously  it  would 
be  stated  yes,  the  President  has  asked 


for  more  for  defense  each  year  that  he 
has  been  in  office. 

In  point  of  fact,  in  each  year  that 
President  Reagan  has  been  in  office. 
he  has  asked  for  less.  In  January  of 
each  year  a  President  makes  a  5-year 
request.  If  you  look  at  the  request 
made  by  President  Reagan  in  early 
1981,  in  early  1982.  1983.  and  1984.  you 
will  find  that  the  request  for  any  given 
year  has  gone  down.  That.  too.  should 
be  taken  into  account  when  one  is 
making  an  assessment  of  what  this 
President  is  spending  for  defense. 

For  instance,  in  1981  the  President. 
President  Reagan,  asked  for  $343  bil- 
lion to  be  spent  in  1986.  His  latest  re- 
quest for  1986  is  $29.5  billion.  In  each 
year  the  number  came  down.  To  some 
degree  that  is  a  reflection  of  inflation 
coming  down  as  well.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  each  year  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  in  office  he  has  asked 
for  less  for  outlays  for  defen.se  for  any 
given  year. 

It  is  also  important.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois,  to  look  at  defense 
figures  over  a  period  of  years.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  percentages  of 
the  gross  national  product  spent  on 
defense  by  ourselves  and  the  Ru.ssians. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  they  are 
spending  14  or  15  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product  on  defense.  We. 
as  has  been  mentioned,  are  spending 
about  6.7  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  Of  course,  our  gross  national 
product  is  a  good  deal  larger:  I  believe 
2 '/a  times  as  large  as  theirs.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  spending  is  mostly 
directed  to  equipment,  research  and 
development  while  our  spending  is 
mostly  directed  to  the  personnel  in- 
volved. Also  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  trends.  Without  confusing  figures 
by  introducing  too  many,  if  you  look 
at  the  1950s,  you  will  see  that  we 
spent  just  a  little  over  11  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  on  defense. 
To  some  degree  that  was  a  result  of 
the  Korean  conflict.  But  also  it  was 
the  last  time  that  there  really  was  a 
consensus  in  this  country  to  spend 
money  on  defense.  That  was  back  in 
the  1950's  during  the  Presidency  of  Ei- 
senhower, and  to  no  small  degree  de- 
pendent upon  General  Eisenhower. 
President  Eisenhower,  and  the  trust 
people  had  in  him. 

So  in  the  fifties  we  spent  about  11 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
on  defense.  In  the  sixties  the  average 
was  8.6  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  on  defense.  Then  it  began  to 
trail  down  until  it  got  to  4.9  percent  in 
the  middle  or  late  seventies,  and  then 
a  reversal  took  place  once  again— a  re- 
versal, Mr.  President,  that  began  not 
in  this  administration,  but  in  the  last 
half  of  the  Carter  administration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  is  not  often  a  consen- 
sus in  a  democracy  to  spend  money  on 
defense.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  we 
could  do  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 


chusetts has  suggested,  that  we  plan 
for  defense,  that  we  put  it  onto  a  regu- 
lar track,  that  we  give  it  a  5-percent 
real  growth,  and  we  allow  it  to  grow  at 
5-percent  real  for  a  number  of  years. 
But  there  is  simply  nothing  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  democracy  that  would  sug- 
gest that  there  would  be  such  an  ongo- 
ing consensus.  My  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  be  on  the  floor  next 
year  suggesting  that  we  reduce  it  once 
again.  If  we  could  get  an  ongoing  for- 
mula type  approach  to  the  defense 
budget  of  5-percent  real  growth  for  a 
period  of  years  and  lock  that  in. 
indeed  that  might  be  a  very  acceptable 
approach  to  the  problem  of  defense. 
However,  the  reality  of  it  is  that  in  a 
democracy  the  consensus  to  spend 
money  for  defense  comes  and  goes, 
and  in  my  judgment,  is  probably  now 
in  the  process  of  waning  once  again. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  pointed  out.  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties  there  was  not  a 
consensus  in  this  democracy  or  in  the 
democracies  of  Europe  to  spend  money 
for  defen.se.  What  happened  in  the 
Second  World  War  was  that  75  mil- 
lion, perhaps  85  million,  people  were 
lost  during  that  period.  People  did  not 
listen,  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  pointed  out.  to  Winston 
Churchill  and  to  others.  They  did  not 
listen  to  President  Roosevelt  who  tried 
to  reemphasize  the  necessity  of  de- 
fense, as  the  thirties  came  to  an  end. 
The  consensus  that  existed  for  de- 
fense, during  the  Second  World  War. 
faded  immediately  after  the  Second 
World  War  and  then  returned  to  some 
degree  with  the  Berlin  blockade.  Of 
course,  during  our  police  action  in 
Korea,  it  continued  during  the  fifties, 
perhaps  because  of  the  presence  of 
President  Eisenhower. 

Then  the  consensus  for  defense  just 
tailed  off  further  and  further  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  about  15  years  in 
this  country.  There  was  a  great  deem- 
phasis  on  defense.  That  trend  could 
not  be  reversed.  The  consensus  to 
spend  money  on  defense  did  not 
return  until  approximately  the  middle 
of  President  Carter's  term.  It  returned 
with  a  vengeance  after  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  Indeed,  President  Carter 
stepped  up  his  requests  for  defense 
very  markedly  after  that  event  in  the 
last  two  budget  proposals  that  he 
made. 

When  there  is  a  consensus  to  spend 
money  on  defense.  Mr.  President, 
when  that  consensus  exists  in  a  de- 
mocracy, you  must  do  it  because  that 
consensus  comes  and  goes,  and  when  it 
exists,  if  that  democracy  is  to  sustain 
the  defenses  that  are  needed  to  exist 
in  a  turbulent  world,  that  money  must 
be  spent. 

It  is  not  a  desire  lo  be  foolish  with 
respect  to  defense  spending.  It  is  just  a 
desire  lo  be  cautious  in  a  turbulem. 
risky,  dangerous  type  of  world. 
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One  final  set  of  numbers.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  1  see  my  friend  and  col 
league  from  Virginia  has  risen  and 
also  wishes  to  speak.  I  direct  this  aLso 
to  my  friend  from  Illinois.  If  you  make 
a  study  of  these  defense  outlays,  and 
start  in  1968.  you  will  find  that  even 
today  at  the  rate  we  are  spending  we 
are  not  keeping  up  with  inflation.  For 
many  years  there  was  absolutely  no 
adjustment  to  defense  spending  at  all. 
In  1968.  defense  outlays  were  $79  bil- 
lion: 7  years  later  in  1974.  they  were 
still  $79  billion,  with  no  adjustment 
for  inflation  whatsoever. 

If  we  had  adjusted  for  inflation  we 
would  have  spent  in  1983,  $241  billion, 
not  $210  billion  as  we  did  in  defen.se 
outlays.  Indeed,  during  that  16-year 
period  from  1968  through  1983.  if  we 
had  just  adjusted  the  defense  spend- 
ing figure  each  year  for  inflation,  had 
just  gone  up  for  inflation  during  that 
16-year  period,  we  would  have  .spent 
$548  billion  more  than  we  did. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  go  back  and 
spend  that  additional  money.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  would  be  a  consensus 
in  this  body  or  in  the  Congress  to  do 
so.  But.  nevertheless,  we  have  not  kept 
up  with  inflation  in  this  body  or  in 
this  country  on  defense  spending. 

But  more  than  anything  el.se.  Mr 
President,  it  is  not  often  in  a  demo- 
cratic country  that  the  consensus  to 
spend  money  on  defen.se  comes  togeth- 
er. When  that  consensus  does  come  to- 
gether. It  is  important  to  spend  the 
money,  to  defend  the  democracy,  to 
defend  the  freedom  that  is  so  worth 
defending  before  that  consensus 
wanes.  I  see  that  consensus  waning. 

So  I  will  oppose  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois,  whom  I  really  treasure  as  a 
friend  and  whom  has  voted  for  certain 
defense  systems  that  are  necessary  for 
this  Nation,  and  whom  I  so  admire. 

Mr.  President,  the  defen.se  of  our  de- 
mocracy is  the  issue.  We  spend  money 
on  defense,  and  we  must  continue  to 
do  it.  We  have   freedoms  worth   pre 
serving.  That  is  why  I  will  oppose  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  have  a  col- 
loquy with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  a  colloquy  with  the  distin 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  losing  sight  of 
the  central  question.  I  will  put  a  ques- 
tion to  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Given  the  fact  that  in  the  1960s  we 
spent  somewhere  between  roughly  40 
and  50  percent  of  our  GNP  on  defense 
and  now  in  the  eighties  the  budget  is 
roughly  28  percent,  is  the  world  today 
more  secure  than  it  was  in  the  1960's 
to  justify  a  reduction  in  defen.se  that 
we  have  seen?  What  is  it  that  has  oc- 
curred since  the  1960s  into  the  1980s 
in  terms  of  the  global  strategic  bal 


ance  of  power  that  justifies  a  reduc- 
tion in  defense? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  do  not  think  the 
world  is  more  secure.  I  think  we  have 
great  problems  out  there.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  have  a  good,  strong 
national  defense.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  fair  analysis,  to  take  the  GNP 
then  and  GNP  now  and  rationalize  it. 
There  is  now  a  much  greater  GNP 
compared  to  what  it  was  in  the  1960s. 
I  have  .some  figures  that  will  shock 
you  about  how  wo  spent  compared 
with  other  periods  in  the  national  ex- 
perience. For  the  information  of  my 
warm  friend  from  Virginia,  whom  I 
greatly  admire,  and  who  makes  a  great 
contribution  to  this  Nation  in  his  serv- 
ice on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  will  say  we  are  spending  more  money 
now  than  we  have  spent  at  any  time  in 
our  national  experience  except  for  the 
Civil  War.  which  my  friend  referred  to 
when  he  talked  about  his  grandfather 
standing  in  the  long  gray  line.  I  have 
tho.se  figures,  and  I  will  supply  them. 
Mr.  WARNER.  The  simple  question 
is.  is  the  world  safer  today  than  in  the 
1960  .s' 

Mr  DIXON.  I  .said  I  was  concerned 
about  it.  I  believe  the  motion  I  have 
suggested,  and  the  final  number  sug- 
gested. S293.7  billion,  is  adequate  to 
meet  those  responsibilities. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  question,  for  the 
third  time.  is.  Is  the  world  more  .secure 
today  than  in  the  1960's'' 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  certainly  is  not  more 
secure  I  think  we  have  problems 
today  as  we  had  then.  We  need  a 
strong  national  defense  and  this  Sena- 
tor supports  it.  The  characterization 
by  some  that  1  do  not.  I  reject  out  of 
hand.  My  voting  record  shows  that  I 
do. 

Mr  WARNER.  Given  the  response 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  the  world  today  is  less  secure 
than  it  was  in  the  1960's.  comparably 
speaking.  I  ask  the  Senator,  did  not 
the  United  Stales  in  the  1960's  have  a 
more  superior  military  force  -naval, 
.sea,  and  air  than  did  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well.  I  think  the 
United  States  still  does.  I  think  we  had 
then,  and  I  think  we  have  now.  I  think 
we  spend  more,  comparably,  than  they 
do  now.  as  we  did  then.  I  would  sup- 
port meeting  those  requirements  for 
our  national  security  purposes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered the  question.  We  did  have  a 
more  secure  growth  in  the  Military  Es- 
tablishments in  the  1960's  than  we  do 
today.  Given  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
less  secure,  with  le-ss  Military  Estab- 
lishments in  the  1980s  than  in  the 
1960s,  what  is  it  that  justifies  accept 
ing  such  cuts  as  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  think  the  fact  is  that 
the  amount  of  growth  that  I  have  sug- 
gested to  my  friend  from  Virginia  and 
other  colleagues  is  adequate  for  this 


year.  It  is  a  5-percent  increase.  It  is 
$30  billion  more  than  last  year.  And  it 
is  greater  than  the  Soviet  investment 
at  this  time  and  for  the  past  several 
years  in  their  own  national  defense.  I 
would  argue  it  is  adequate. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia,  whom  I 
greatly  admire,  could  make  just  as  pas- 
sionate an  argument  that  we  ought  to 
be  spending  twice  what  we  spend  when 
we  spend  $299  billion.  Thai  logic 
would  follow. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  does  diligent 
work  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  must  say  that  the  defense 
budget  is  put  together  not  by  politi- 
cians but  by  thousands  and  thousands 
of  civil  servants,  who  each  year  sit 
down  and  assess  the  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of  our 
allies  and  put  together  a  composite 
program,  which  program  is  recom- 
mended to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who.  in  turn,  comes  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  funds  that  he  deems  are 
necessary  in  that  particular  fiscal 
year. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  what 
is  it  the  Soviets  have  done  in  the  last 
12  years  that  gives  him  a  feeling  of  a 
.sen.se  of  security  that  we  can  now  back 
off  of  the  estimate  of  this  nonpolitical 
bureaucracy  that  has  established  the 
necessity  for  this  particular  budget? 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  Soviets  have  not 
done  anything  that  makes  me  not 
think  we  should  have  a  strong  nation- 
al defense.  But  I  am  sugge.sting  one  at 
S293.7  billion.  Tho.se  fine  people  that 
my  friend  talks  about,  the  services 
that  bring  their  budgets  to  the  Presi- 
dent, brought  one  in  higher  than  the 
$313  billion  that  he  finally  suggested. 
The  S3 13  billion  he  saw  would  not 
float,  it  was  much  too  high.  He  cut  it 
to  $299  billion.  You  still  have  not  cut 
it  enough.  If  those  fine  people  had  set 
the  defen.se  figure,  even  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  not  have  voted 
for  that  defense  figure  that  they  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  think  my  friend  knows  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  In  conclusion.  I  ac- 
knowledge and  appreciate  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  making  two  strong 
points:  first,  this  Nation  had  a  strong- 
er military  in  the  1960's  than  it  does 
today:  that  the  world  indeed  was  more 
.secure  in  the  1960s  than  it  is  today.  I 
fail  to  follow  the  logic  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois  of  any 
justification  whatsoever,  given  the 
trend  line,  that  we  should  take  a  fur- 
ther cut  in  defense  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  the  services  brought  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  sum  of  money  more  than  the 
first  sum  that  he  recommended.  Does 
my  friend  know?  Of  course,  he  knows. 
Just  as  does  the  distinguished  chair- 
man from  Texas.  The  first  suggestion 
by  the  President  was  $321  billion  with 
no  cuts,  but  that  was  lower  than  the 


services  wanted  Then  he  cut  It  to  $313  ticipants    in    those    deliberations.     I  ed  by  the  magnitude  of  about  20  per- 

billion.    Gap    Wemberger   said,    "You  urged  the  President  to  accept  reduc-  cent,  a  decrease  in  real  terms    while 

have  cut  my  heart  out  at  $313  billion."  tion  from  $313  billion  to  the  figure  nondefense  spending  got  up  over  100 

r/*?Qa"hminn^°'^  °*'"**^"'  '^^"^  '"'  '^  '^*'  ^r  ""^"^  ^"""^"^  ^'-  ^  ^^"  ^^"  Pe^^^"t-    It    is    nondefense    spend  ng 

to  $299  bil  ion.                      .  my  colleagues  the  President  was  enor-  that  has  been  driving  the  deficit 

I  am  only  saying  there  is  no  magic  mously  reluctant  to  come  down  to  that  i  think  everybody  who  looks  at  the 

igure.  Maybe  my  $293.7  billion  is  not  figure  because  he  feels  very  strongly  budgS  would  iSerstand  that  even  i5 

he   magic   figure,   but  every   one   of  his  responsibility  for  the  security  of  we  made  Stantialcu?s  in  defense    f 

hese  figures  IS  a  substantial  growth  in  the  United  States  of  America.  As  a  ent.Tlementrgo  unchSS    e^^^^ 

the  investment  in  our  national  securi-  matter  of  fact,  I  think  he  feels  that  lytheel^SJi^^^^^ 

ty  interest  over  last  year,  and  greater  more  strongly  than  any  other  of  his  n    national    budget    wm.S^ nvlr?. Jf 

than  what  the  Soviet  Union  has  done  responsibilities.   I   think   it   is   proper  wha^eJer  saviS  wJ  m«Tpl  h^^^^^^^ 


Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair.  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  is  pn,,  ^,.^„,  ,=,;,„„  „„     „     . 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  the  only  one  who  is  elected  to  repre-  ^^s   every   citizen   equally   from   the 

Senator  from  Texas.  sent  all  of  us.  The  rest  of  us  represent  ^^^"dpoint  of  the  product  it  produces. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  simply  select  constituents.  7^."^^  product  is  his  security  against 
want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  if  The  fact  is  that  $299  billion  is  not  an  f  external  enemies, 
this  motion  is  agreed  to  it  will  vitiate  unreasonable  amount  when  you  con-  J  "°^'  ^'^  ^""^  ^"  concerned  about 
everything  we  have  already  done,  and  sider  that,  last  year,  in  the  budget  res-  V,^  budget.  We  are  all  concerned 
we  have  had  amendments  on  the  floor  olution  adopted  by  the  Senate,  believe  1  ,"*■  ^°^^  overruns  and  waste  in  the 
for  5  days.  If  we  go  back  to  committee  me.  there  were  many  who  wanted  to  defense  Department,  and  we  should 
and  start  from  square  one,  then,  in  go  to  a  higher  figure  than  that.  A  very  be  concerned  about  it.  As  chairman  of 
fact,  every  subcommittee  of  the  full  large  minority— almost  a  majority—  "^^'^  committee,  in  the  few  months  re- 
committee  would  be  allocated  certain  wanted  to  go  to  a  higher  figure  than  "^a'^'^g  to  me,  I  can  assure  everybody 
reductions  which  they  would  be  be-  the  budgeted  projection  of  $297  billion  ^^^^  ^  ^^  going  to  do  everything  I  can 
holden  to  incorporate  into  their  sub-  as  to  what  our  requirement  would  be  ^°  ^^^  ^  handle  on  cost  overruns  in  any 
committee  recommendations  to  the  for  this  year.  When  you  consider  the  aspect  of  defense,  and  devote  my  at- 
full  committee.  fact  that  we  underfunded  last  year's  Mention  to  trying  to  devise  more  effi- 

There   was  very  spirited  debate  in  budgeted  amount,  which  is  $269  bil-  "^'^nt  ways  of  doing  things  so  we  can 

the    committee    over    which    systems  lion,  by  over  $4  billion,  you  can  say,  ^^^^  money  on  defense.  I  do  not  be- 

should  be  cut.  which  systems  should  well,  what  we  should  have  done  this  ^'^ve  in  waste,  either, 

be  produced  in  greater  numt>ers.  and.  year  is  take  the  $297  that  is  projected  I  "^o  recall  a  remark  made  by  Mr. 

of  course,  even  those  who  advocated  for  this  year  and  add  the  S4  billion  Mclntyre.   who   was   Director   of   the 

reduced  spending  were  debating   the  that    we    docked    defense    last    year  Office    of    Management    and    Budget 

relative    merits    of    where    the    cuts  under    the    budget    sequence.    That  during  the  administration  of  Jimmy 

should  come.  The  fact  is,  I  think  ev-  would   take   us   to   $301   billion.   Two  Carter,  when  he  said  that  he  decided 

erybody    was    right.    We    should    not  hundred  and  ninety-nine  billion  dol-  he  would  grade  all  the  Federal  spend- 

have  had  to  make  reductions  in  any  lars  is  not  an  unreasonable  figure.  ing  agencies  on  the  efficiency  and  the 

areas,  in  my  view.  We  were  in  the  busi-  What  we   have  to   understand,   Mr.  economy  with  which  they  spent  their 

ness  of  picking  and  choosing  between  President,    is    that    a    great    deal    of  money.  He  said  that  he  gave  the  De- 

and  among  validated  military  require-  money  is  spent   on   military   pay.  on  partment     of     Defense     a     "C.  "     He 

ments.  other  personnel  costs,  personnel  activi-  flunked    all    of    the    other    spending 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  wanted  ties.  A  great  deal  is  spent  on  day-to-  agencies, 

to  cut  strategic  systems  and  fund  more  day  operations  and  training.  Military  Back  in  the  days  when  we  were  un- 

Ml  tanks.  An  Ml  tank  is  a  fine  system,  hardware  is  not,  standing  alone,  the  derfunding  defense,  nobody  paid  much 

I  wish  we  could  fund  them  at  a  rate  of  biggest  portion  of  the  military  budget,  attention  to  how   the  defense  dollar 

840  a  year.  But  given  budgetary  con-  The   attitude   generally   seems   to   be  was  being  spent.  We  were  underfund- 

straints,  we  cannot.  that  if  we  would  just  not  fund  some  of  ing  it  and  nobody  was  concerned  about 

I  wish  we  could,  because  we  would  these  expensive  systems,  we  would  high  defense  spending.  If  fact,  we  de- 
modernize  our  conventional  forces  ear-  make  enormous  savings  on  defense.  veloped  some  wasteful  spending  prac- 
lier.  But  the  fact  is  when  you  have  to  I  think  that  people  are  deluded  into  tices  in  those  days.  Now  that  the  real 
choose,  between  validated  military  re-  believing  that  we  could  really  save  far  increases  are  coming  into  view,  the 
quirement$,  you  have  to  make  some  more  than  we  can.  The  fact  is  if  we  did  public  is  concerned  about  it. 
tough  decisions.  not  fund  any  of  the  programs  author-  I  would  have  to  say  I  do  not  believe 

Many  argue  that  we  spend  too  much  ized   in   this   bill,   the   outlay   savings  the  press  overall  does  a  balanced  job 

on  strategic  and  not  enough  on  con-  would  be— this  might  surprise  a  lot  of  of  covering  defense.  When  there  is  a 

ventional.  Some  say  we  fund  military  people.  The  outlay  savings  would  be  failure  of  a  weapons  system,  a  defense 

hardware  at  the  expense  of  operation  only  $8  billion;  $8  billion,  that  is  all,  in  failure,    a   cost    overrun,    it    gets    big 

and  maintenance  and  readiness.  The  outlay  savings.  headlines,  big  stories  with  all  the  gory 

fact  IS,  if  we  were  not  operating  under  I  know  that  perhaps  the  average  citi-  details.  When  a  s.vstem  performs  per- 

these    buclgetary    constraints,    every-  zen  thinks  we  spend  far  more  on  de-  fectly,    is    under    cost    and    ahead    of 

body's  concerns  about  what  our  mili-  fense    than    we    actually    do.    Some  schedule  in  terms  of  initial  operating 

tary    needs    are    could    be    satisfied,  people  think  we  spend  50  percent  of  capability,    little    or   nothing    is   said 

There    is   nothing    magic    about    the  our  budget  on  defense.  In  fact,  if  we  about  it.  So  the  American  people  do 

number  299  except  that  it  is  probably  fully    funded    everything,    we    would  not  really  get  a  balanced  presentation, 

as  low  as  we  could  go  and,  in  the  words  spend  less  than  30  percent— around  28  The  M-1  tank  that  my  friend  from. 

of   the   President,    fund   the   military  or  29  percent  of  our  budget.  In  per-  Michigan  advocates  so  ably  was  pillo-' 

without  taking  unacceptable  risk.  We  centage  of  GNP,  it  is  under  7  percent,  ried  by  the  press  in  story  after  story.  I 

take  some  risks,  but  we  call  them  ac-  much   lower  than  it   was  during  the  do  not  think  there  has  yet  been  a  fair 

ceptable  risks.  Kennedy  administration.  story  written  by  the  press  on  the  Ml 

The  Rose  Garden  compromise  has  The  fact  is  that,  during  the  decade  tank,  outside  perhaps  of  the  military 

been  referned  to.  I  was  one  of  the  par-  of  the  1970's.  defense  was  underfund-  journals  or  trade  journals,  but  not  in 
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the  regular  newspapers.  What  the 
press  says  now  about  the  Ml  is  that 
while  it  might  probably  have  been  cor 
reel  that  there  were  some  problems 
with  it.  it  did  not  really  condemn  the 
system  because  its  pluses  were  greater 
than  its  minuses.  And  it  does  add  a 
new  dimension  to  our  capability  for 
waging  conventional  warfare. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  not   vote 
for  directing  what  is  tantamount  to  a 
meat-ax  cut.  It  is  not  quite  as  bad.  and 
I  must  commend  the  Senator  from  Illi 
nois  for  this,  becau.se  he  did  not  offer 
an  amendment  that  simply  calls  for  a 
reduction  of  $5.4  billion  in  the  defense 
bill.  That  is  a  meat-ax  cut    That  is  ir 
responsible.  He  did  take  the  responsi 
ble  course  of  movmg  to  return  it   to 
the  committee  so  the  committee  can 
decide   specifically    where    those    cuts 
would  come  from  and  eventually,  the 
Members  of  this  body  would  have  to 
vote  on  it. 

If  you  included  the  base  closure  in 
somebody's  State,  he  would  vote  for 
that  base  closure  with  great  trepida- 
tion. He  would  probably  be  .somebody's 
lameduck  like  me  if  he  did  because 
that  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  I  re- 
member what  Russell  Long  often  says 
when  we  arc  considering  tax  measures. 
Russ  is  wont  to  say.  when  people  advo- 
cate tax  increases: 

What  they  really  mean  i.s  dun  i  tax  you. 
don  I  lax  me.  tax  that  f»'llow  b.hind  the 
tree. 

That  is  about  the  way  it  is  with  de 
fense  cuts— do  not  cut  the  things  in 
my  State,  in  my  constituency,  but, 
boy,  there  is  a  bunch  of  fat  out  there 
in  the  other  49  States  that  is  just  wait- 
ing to  be  lopped  off  of  the  defense 
budget. 

I  implore  my  colleagues  not  to  force 
this  bill  back  to  committee,  force  us  to 
reconsider  what  has  already  been  care 
fully  considered,  and  force  us  to  still 
make  further  difficult  and  dracontan 
decisions  regarding  validated  military 
requirements, 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  chairman  of. 
the  committee.  I  am  going  to  be  very 
brief  and  to  the  point  becau.se  I  would 
note  that  we  were  in  session  urttil  mid- 
night last  night,  .started  I  think  at 
shortly  after  10  o'clock  today,  and  we 
have  not  accomplished  a  great  deal.  I 
hope  we  can  get  moving  so  we  can 
leave  before  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morn 
ing. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  and  generally 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  as  to  what  he  is  trying  to 
do.  but  I  am  going  to  oppose,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  oppose, 
the  motion  that  he  has  offered  as 
much  as  I  think  it  is  in  good  faith  for 
this  reason.  Simply  stated,  let  us  look 
at  the  fact.  If  we  refer  this  back  to 
committee  as  has  been  suggested,  we 
are  5  more  days  down  the  pipe  from 
getting    this    bill    completed.    We    all 
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its  will.  I  have 

the    way    the 

at  the  7'.-per- 

after   inflation 


know  that  we  only  have  a  limited 
number  of  legislative  days  left  as  pres- 
ently .scheduled.  Therefore.  I  think 
the  move  which  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
be  one  that  would  not  bear  fruit  and  I 
wish  we  would  get  on  with  the  proposi- 
tion at  hand. 

The  Senate  should  know  that  this 
Senator  from  Nebraska  tried  to  make 
additional  cuts  in  the  committee  but 
the  committee  worked 
more  argument  with 
money  is  being  spent 
cent  level  of  increase 
than  I  do  on  the  total.  But  I  have 
simply  -said  from  the  beginning  that 
this  Senator  at  least  supports  a  real 
increase  of  defen.se  in  the  5-  to  6-per- 
cent area  now. 

Where  are  we  and  what  is  the  reali.s- 
lic  situation  on  which  we  are  about  to 
vote'.^  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  recommended  a  real  increa.se  of 
between  3  and  4  percent  on  defen.se. 
The  Hou.sf  Armed  Services  Committee 
IS  around  a  5  percent  real  increa.se  and 
we  are  in  the  Senate  at  about  7.5  per 
cent. 

What  that  means,  Mr.  President,  is 
let  us  go  on  and  make  some  additional 
reductions  in  specific  items— and  we 
will  have  a  chance  to  do  that  on  some 
other  amendments  that  I  understand 
are  going  to  be  brought  before  our 
body  but  if  we  go  in  at  7.5  percent 
md  if  ihe  House  is  .somewhere  be- 
tween 3  arid  5  percent,  it  is  very  clear 
lO  me  that  the  compromi.se  is  going  to 
be  soinewhere  around  a  5-  to  6-percent 
real  increase  in  defense.  I  believe  we 
need  that  bargaining  room  in  confer- 
ence. 

While  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, my  distinguished  friend  from 
Texas,  might  not  agree.  I  would  be 
very  surprised  if  we  came  back  with 
much  more  than  a  6-percent  real  in- 
rea.se  as  a  maximum  after  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  in  the  end  would  get  us  back 
very  clo.se  to  the  5  or  6  percent  which  I 
think  my  friend  from  Illinois,  and  cer- 
tainly this  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
feels  is  nece.ssary  given  the  situation 
that  we  face  with  the  continued  ad- 
venturism and  expansionism  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Therefore.  I  hope  we 
can  vote  very  soon  to  reject  this 
motion. 

Mr  DkCONCINI  Mr 
support  the  motion  of 
guished  colleague  from  I 
commit  the  Defen.se  Authorization  Act 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  with 
instructions  to  reduce  the  outlay  for 
defen.se  to  equal  a  5-peicent  real 
growth  rate  in  defen.se  expenditures.  I 
have  supported  and  always  will  sup- 
port a  strong  national  defen.se.  Howev 
er.  there  is  a  point  at  which  limits 
must  be  placed  on  the  growth  of  any 
budget.  A  judgment  must  be  made  to 
determine  how  much  money  is  really 
needed  for  the  .security  of  our  N^ation. 


President.    I 

my    distin- 

linois  to  re 


It  is  up  to  the  Congress  and  the  l*f<  ;J 
dent  to  make  the  judgment. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  bill  as  report 
ed  by  the  Armed  Services  Commille*; 
exceeds  the  level  of  expenditure  re- 
quired for  our  Nation's  security.  We 
have  spent  many  years  now,  going 
back  to  the  Carter  administration,  in 
rebuilding  our  Nation  to  a  position  of 
strength.  We  have  succeeded  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  in  accomplishing  that 
rebuilding.  I  do  not  endorse  an  end  to 
this  growth.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  once  again  neglect  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  do  believe  that  the  $293.7  bil- 
lion that  would  be  authorized  as  a 
result  of  the  pas.sage  of  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  an  appropriate  allocation 
of  our  Nation's  resource  toward  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  defense. 

Our  Nation  s  budget  faces  many  de- 
mands, domestic  and  international.  A 
5-percent  growth  rate  in  defense 
spending  will  result  in  significant  im- 
provements in  our  national  security. 
Furthermore,  the  S5.3  billion  in  sav- 
ings that  such  a  growth  rate  repre- 
.sents  will  be  another  big  step  toward 
stabilizing  our  country's  serious  eco- 
nomic condition.  A  judgment  must  be 
made  on  all  spending  levels,  limits 
must  be  impo.sed.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  close  if  everybody  has  had 
their  opportunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  di.scussion? 

Mr.  THURMOND  addre.s.sed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ri.se  in  strong  opposition  to  the  motion 
to  recommit  the  defen.se  authorization 
bill.  The  purpo.se  of  this  motion  is  to 
further  reduce  the  defen.se  budget  by 
$5.3  billion.  This  motion  is  unneces- 
sary and  unwise.  We  have  already  cut 
$14  billion  from  the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  spent  several 
months  reviewing  the  defense  budget 
request  and  the  bill  that  we  have  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  calls  for  only 
about  3-percent  increa.se  over  what 
President  Carter  recommended  for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

If  this  motion  passes  we  will  spend 
only  about  1  percent  more  on  our  na- 
tional defense  in  fiscal  year  1985  than 
President  Carter  would  spend  had  he 
been  reelected. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  about  recent  Soviet  ac- 
tions that  I  feel  mitigate  against  fur- 
ther reductions; 

Increased  power  projection  exercises 
in  the  Caribbean; 

A  strategic  nuclear  war  fighting  ex- 
ercise with  coordinated  multiple 
launches  of  internconlinental  ballistic 
mi.ssiles.   intermediate   range   ballistic 


missiles  and  submarine  launched  bal- 
listic missiles; 

A  large-scale  naval  exercise,  the 
scope  of  which  surprised  our  intelli- 
gence community; 

Amphibious  warfare  fighting  exer- 
cises in  Southeast  Asia; 

Elevation  of  the  violence  in  Afghani- 
stan with  new  terror  bombing  of  the 
civilian  population  plus  new  variants 
of  lethal  chemical  weapons; 

Increased  military  support  for  Nica- 
ragua, arxl 

Wholesiale  cheating  on  arms  control 
agreements. 

If  anything,  these  actions  are  an  ar- 
gument for  further  increases  in  de- 
fense spending.  If  we  cut  the  budget 
further,  are  we  also  going  to  name 
which  defense  commitments  we  will 
forsake? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  really  want  to 
save  defense  dollars,  we  should  remove 
Davis-Bacon  restrictions  from  military 
construction  projects,  close  unneces- 
sary military  bases  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  pursue  other  avenues 
which  will  not  weaken  our  fighting 
strength.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate? 
Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  in  closing  in 
connection  with  my  motion  that  I 
know  it  is  never  necessary  for  a  Sena- 
tor to  say  he  has  the  highest  regard 
for  all  those  who  have  opposed  him  in 
connection  with  an  undertaking  on 
the  floor,  but  I  agree  that  every  one  of 
the  Members  who  has  opposed  my  po- 
sition is  a  Member  who  in  good  faith  is 
disposed  to  support  another  position 
with  which  he  or  she  has  the  same  de- 
votion that  I  have  to  my  position.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  some  of  us 
who  want  to  cut  defense  are  not  ready 
to  do  the  responsible  things  in  other 
places.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  just 
come  to  the  floor  to  cut  the  defense 
budget.  This  motion  would  refer  it 
back  to  committee  where  the  final 
figure  would  be  $293.7  billion,  a  cut 
under  the  Rose  Garden  figure  of  $5.3 
billion  but  a  real  increase  after  infla- 
tion this  year  of  5  percent. 

Some  have  talked  about  entitle- 
ments. This  Senator  supported  the 
Hollings  freeze.  This  Senator  voted  for 
the  Kassebaum-Biden  freeze  and  for 
other  attempts  to  save  money  that  did 
in  fact  make  substantial  impact  on  en- 
titlement programs.  Senators  ought  to 
understand  that  some  of  us  have  done 
difficult  things  like  voting  to  reduce 
food  stamps,  voting  to  reduce  housing 
commitments,  and  voting  to  do  a  great 
many  other  things  which  are  painful 
to  us  but  necessary  when  there  are 
substantial  budgetry  constraints. 

I  supported  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 


ices Committee,  yesterday  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  on  the  GI  bill, 
not  because  I  am  not  for  a  GI  bill.  I 
am,  but  because  I  thought  the  price 
was  too  high  given  our  budgetary 
problems. 

I  want  to  make  two  points  in  closing. 
It  is  not  just  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
who  feels  this  way.  It  is  not  just 
people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
feel  this  way. 

Mr.  President,  about  2  weeks  ago,  a 
great  many  representatives  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce  groups  in  my  State 
came  to  Washington,  as  I  am  sure  they 
do  from  every  other  State,  and  they 
met  with  me  and  discussed  their  seri- 
ous concerns  about  our  budgetary 
deficit. 

I  want  to  particularly  mention  the 
fact  that  when  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce group  from  Jacksonville,  in  cen- 
tral Illinois,  came  to  see  me,  one  man, 
speaking  for  the  Chamber,  said: 

Senator.  I  want  you  to  understand  this. 
Almost  every  person  in  this  group  that  i.s 
here  visiting  with  you  is  a  Republican. 
Almost  every  person  in  this  room  visiting 
with  you  is  a  committed  fiscal  conservative. 
And  every  one  of  us  wants  you  to  know  that 
we  think  the  defense  expenditures  request- 
ed by  the  administration  hc-e,  in  the  con- 
text of  what  has  taken  place  up  to  this  time 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  Con- 
gress generally,  is  much  loo  high. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side,  and  throughout  this  hall. 
that  it  is  my  profound  belief  that  the 
point  of  view  being  expressed  here  by 
this  Senator  is  the  point  of  view  sup- 
ported in  the  country  by  a  great, 
great,  great  many  people  of  deep  con- 
servative fiscal  persuasion  who  believe 
that  the  cuts  should  come. 

I  want  to  close  by  referring  to  the 
March  1984  edition  of  "Business  and 
National  Security  Trendline.  "  I  will 
place  it  in  the  Record.  I  want  to  read 
some  statements  on  page  7  of  that 
publication  and  place  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  outstanding  businessmen  in  the 
country,  many  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  Fortune  500.  who  support  this 
magazine.  They  support  the  point  of 
view  of  this  magazine,  which  supports 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

I  read  four  short  quotations: 

Defense,  plus  interest  on  the  federal  debt. 
will  consume  over  80%  of  general  revenues 
from  1983  to  1989. 

At  the  current  rate  of  growth,  defense 
spending  will  total  one-half  trillion  annually 
by  1992. 

In  constant  dollars,  this  year's  defense 
budget  outlays  now  exceed  all  defense  budg- 
ets since  World  War  II.  including  even  the 
peak  defense  budgets  outlays  of  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  Wars. 

The  projected  FY  '89  defense  budget  will 
exceed  even  World  War  II  defense  budgets. 
in  constant  dollars,  becoming  the  largest 
since  the  Civil  War. 

This  is  a  shocking  circumstance  that 
I  think  requires  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  material  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Business  &  National  Security 
Trendline.  March  19841 

■  Star  Wars  "  Proposals  Beginning  To  Take 
Shape 
Outer  space  weaponry  is  no  longer  simply 
a  vague  notion:  two  receni  events  have 
moved  the  United  States  closer  to  a  weap- 
ons race  with  the  Soviets  in  space.  The  Air 
Force  has  now  completed  an  initial  test  of  a 
prototype  anti-satellite  (ASAT)  weapon,  the 
first  milestone  in  the  Administration's  vast 
scenario  for  creating  an  armada  of  such 
space  weapons. 

In  a  related  development,  the  recently  un- 
veiled FY  1985  defense  budget  requests  $1.8 
billion  for  -siraVegic  defense  initiatives." 
the  formal  designation  for  Star  Wars.  That 
$1.8  billion  figure  is  expected  to  rise  to  $25 
billion  by  FY  1989.  And  Defense  Undersec- 
retary Richard  DeLauer  has  characterized 
the  long  run  costs  as  "in  the  trillions."' 

In  addition  to  ASAT,  the  Star  Wars  plans 
also  envision  a  high  technology  ballistic  mis- 
sile defease  (BMD),  which  supporters  be- 
lieve would  protect  the  country  from  nucle- 
ar attack.  BMD  is  said  to  be  a  feasible 
method  for  reducing  the  likelihood  of  a 
Soviet  first  strike;  with  an  impenetrable 
.shield  surrounding  our  nation,  nuclear- 
lipped  missiles  would  be  useless.  The  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  then  have  the  incen- 
tive to  eliminate  their  offensive  nuclear  mis- 
siles. BMD  supporters  maintain. 

Others  note  that  although  the  idea  of  a 
purely  defensive  strategy  has  a  certain  ini- 
tial appeal,  it  is  unsound  and  would  be  mas- 
sively expensive.  In  the  first  place,  the  idea 
of  a  Soviet  first  strike  is  coming  under  in- 
creasing  criticism   from   scientists  and  ex- 
perts who  say  it  is  operationally  and  techni- 
cally  impossible.   (An   article   by   scientists 
Matthew  Bunn  and  Kosta  Tsipis  in  the  No- 
vember  1983   Scientific  American   summa- 
rized a  wide  range  of  scientific  objections  to 
the  "first  strike"  concept.)  Other  respected 
scientists  have  reported  thai  the  Star  Wars 
weapons   concepts   themselves   are   techno- 
logically unsound,  even  if  there  were  a  first 
strike  threat.  Hans  Bethe.  a  Nobel  Laureate 
and  an  expert  on  missile  defenses,  testified 
before  Congress  that  "the  technologies  re- 
quired   for    p    defen.se    of    our    population 
against  nuclear  armed  ballistic  missiles  are 
far  beyond  the  slate  of  the  art,  and  in  most 
instances,  are  unlikely  ever  to  work  effec- 
tively. In  contrast  to  this,  countermeasures 
[against    mi.ssile   defenses]    that    are   cheap 
and  already  known  to  work  exist  in  abun- 
dance." In  addition,  developing  Star  Wars 
would   involve  surmounting   at   least  eight 
major   scientific    problems,    each    of    them 
"equivalent  to  or  greater  than  the  Manhat- 
tan project."  according  to  Defense  Under- 
secretary   DeLauer.    Even    then,    the    Star 
Wars  defense  would  offer  little  protection 
from  low-flying  cruise  missiles  and  bombs 
placed  aboard  commercial  shipping  and  air- 
craft. 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  ASAT"s  and 
BMD  did  ever  work,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly provoke  the  Soviets  into  deploying 
counter  measures.  Star  Wars  skeptics  note 
the  parallels  between  BMD  and  a  previous 
weapons  concept,  multiple  warheads  on  mis- 
siles, which  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
big    defensive    breakthrough    during    the 
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1970s.  Then,  in  response  to  a  perceived 
Soviet  missile  threat,  the  U.S.  added  multi- 
ple independently  targeted  re-entry  vehicle 
(MIRVs).  i.e..  multiple  warheads,  to  it.s  mis 
siles.  The  Soviets  simply  followed  suit.  Both 
sides  soon  found  themselves  less  secure 
after  spending  billions.  Former  Secretary  of 
Slate  Henry  Kissinger,  once  an  ardent 
backer  of  multiple  warheads,  regretted  the 
go-ahead  decision  in  his  memoirs.  I  wish  we 
had  thought  through  more  carefully  the 
consequences  of  MIRVing.    he  lamented 

Like  MIRVing.  embarking  on  the  Star 
Wars  weaponry  may  well  produce  unfore 
seen  consequences.  One  likely  consequence: 
an  anti-satellite  weapons  race  that  would 
threaten  the  communications  satellites  vital 
to  modern  civilian  and  military  activities  in 
all  advanced  nations.  Anti-satellite  weapons 
would  ultimately  give  both  the  US  and  the 
USSR  the  capability  to  destroy  each  others 
satellites  in  a  crisis,  which  would  disrupt 
communications  and  could  ea.sily  escalate 
into  all-out  war.  The  most  reasonable,  cost 
effective  way  to  .secure  these  vital  satellites 
IS  to  negotiate  verifiable  limits  on  the  weap 
ons  that  threaten  them.  Ironically,  the  de 
velopment  of  the  BMD  portion  of  Star  Wars 
would  almost  certainly  violate  the  1972 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  a  keystone  of 
the  existing  arms  control  framework  bv- 
tween  the  US  and  USSR 

The  controversy  over  Star  Wars  spending 
is  heating  up  in  Congress.  An  amendment  to 
last  years  defense  authorization  bill,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Paul  T.songas  iDMAi. 
bans  the  testing  of  ASAT  s  against  targets 
unless  the  President  certifies  that  such  tests 
are  necessary  to  prevent  irreparable 
damage"  to  national  .security,  and  al.so  rerti 
fies  that  the  US  is  negotiating  in  good  faith 
to  produce  a  treaty  banning  ASAT  s.  But 
this  years  defen.se  budget  asks  for  more 
ASAT  funding-shifting  back  to  Congre.ss  a 
key  responsibility  in  deciding  the  fate  of  the 
Star  Wars  program. 

Air  Force  Promotes  Competition  in 
Engine  Purchase 
The  Air  Force  set   a  major  precedent    in 
February  by  deciding  to  split  a  multi  billion 
dollar  engine  contract  between  two  compel 
ing  manufacturers,  and  to  renegotiate  the 
contract  annually  based  on  contractor  per 
formance.  General  Electric  was  awarded  an 
Air  Force  contract  to  build  120  engines  for 
the  F-15  fighter  aircraft,  competitor  Pratt 
dc  Whitney,  a  division  of  United  Technol 
ogies.  will  build  40  engines   for  the   plane 
The  overall   Air  Force  buy   of   the  engines 
will  total  an  estimated  $17  billion  over  the 
replacement  cycle.  Like  other  branches  of 
the  service,  the  Air  Force  has  tended  to  rely 
on  noncompetitive,     sole  source     contracts 
in  the  past.  The  new.  more  competitive  ap 
proach  will  give  the  Air  Force  important  le- 
verage over  quality  control  and  cost  contain- 
ment throughout  the  multi-year  purchasing 
cycle,  promising  significant  budget  savings. 
Exact   percentages  of   the  contractor  split 
will  be  re-negotiated  next  year,  and  again  in 
future  years,  the  announcement  added. 

The  Air  Force  said  that  GE  won  the  lion  s 
share  of  the  initial  contract  because- 

The  GE  engine  was  assessed  to  be  lower 
in  overall  support  costs;" 

GE  offered  an  outstanding"  plan  to 
permit  other  companies  to  compete  for 
spare  parts  contracts:  and 

GE  offered  "an  excellent  warranty  " 

The  Air  Force  decision  comes  as  a  blow  to 
Pratt  &  Whitney,  long  the  principal  suppli 
er  of  engines  for  Air  Force  fighters.  Previ 
ous  models  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  F  15  en 


gines  had  developed  severe  problems,  how- 
ever. 

The  Pratt  &  Whitney  engines  are  pro- 
duced in  Connecticut,  and  the  Air  Force  an- 
nouncement drew  sharp  reactions  from 
members  of  the  Connecticut  Congressional 
delegation,  several  of  whom  vowed  to  over 
turn  the  decision  and  force  the  Air  Force  to 
buv  the  Pratt  ^k  Whitney  engines  on  a  .sole- 
source  basis.  In  a  letter  to  Air  Force  Secre- 
tary Verne  Orr.  BENS  President  Stanley 
Weiss  commended  the  Air  Force  for  apply- 
ing sound  busine.ss  principles  to  the  engine 
purchase  BENS  will  oppose  any  Congres- 
.sional  efforts  to  overturn  this  important 
precedent. 

Of  Milk  and  Battleships 
Air  Force  attempts  to  save  the  taxpayers 
.some  money  on  milk  purchases  have  hit  a 
snag.  The  problem  the  short-sighted  habit 
of  many  members  of  Congress  of  thinking 
more  about  defense  contracts  for  their  con 
slituents  than  about  Americas  genuine  de- 
fense needs  The  current  example  comes 
from  Senator  Ted  Stevens  iR  AK).  Learning 
that  the  Air  Forces  Alaska  Command  had 
found  a  way  to  .save  $200,000  by  buying  milk 
in  Seattle  rather  than  in  Ala.ska  itself.  Ste- 
vens. Chairman  of  the  Senate  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  cancelled  hear 
mgs  on  the  Air  Force  budget.  If  the  Air 
Force  wants  support.  Stevens  told  defense 
officials,  let  them  go  to  Dan  Evans  and 
Slade  Gorton."  (Evans  and  Gorton,  both 
Republicans,  are  the  two  Senators  from 
Washington  slate.  > 

The  epi.sode  recalled  a  similar  one  !a.st 
year  by  Hou.se  Defen.se  Appropriation  Sub 
committee  chairman  Jo.seph  Addabbo  iD- 
NYi.  Addabbo  postponed"  hearings  on  the 
Navy  budget  while  the  Navy  decided  wheth 
er  to  berth  a  battleship  group  near  his  dis- 
trict. The  Navy  cho.se  the  New  York  site. 

These  situations  are  particularly  unfortu 
nale  becau.se  they  involve  chairmen  of  de- 
fense related  subcommitlees.  who  should  be 
setting  an  example  for  the  rest  of  Congress 
of  putting  national  defen.se  needs  above  pa 
rochial  concerns. 

Aegis  Means  Shield  in  Greek 

At  the  Department  of  Defen.se.  Aegis 
means  a  shipboard  radar  and  mi.ssile  de 
fense  system.  Caspar  Weinberger,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se.  calls  Aegis  the  center- 
piece ol  the  Navy  s  defense  against  crui.se 
mi.ssiles  and  aircraft  attack.s.  Aegis  will  be 
mounted  aboard  two  cla.s.ses  of  Navy  ships; 

CG  47  (USS  Ticonderoga)  cla.ss  cruLser.  Of 
the  26  planned.  1  has  been  delivered.  12  are 
under  construction,  and  \3  are  anticipated 
for  FY  85  89.  The  estimated  total  acquisi- 
tion cost  IS  $28  Dillion. 

DDG  51  lUSS  Arleigh  Burke)  cla-ss  de- 
strover.  Of  the  60  planned.  1  is  budgeted  for 
FY  85.  with  a  price  tag  of  $1.3  billion.  The 
estimated  total  acquisition  co.st  is  $49  bll 
lion. 

These  two  cla.s.ses  of  ships  will  be  the  bulk 
of  the  future  surface  combatant  Navy  well 
into  the  next  century.  Al  $77  billion,  they 
will  ab.sorb  much  of  the  Navys  resources. 
So.  much  IS  riding  on  Aegis. 

The  question  is;  Does  Aegis  work'  Is  it  a 
good  investmenf  Operational  testing,  to  .see 
how  well  the  system  works  under  real-life 
conditions,  only  began  on  the  Ticonderoga 
in  April.  1983.  The  results  were  classified. 
By  the  lime  of  the  next  tests  in  September 
1983,  the  Navy  had  already  gotten  a  go- 
ahead  for  the  construction  of  8  more  CG  47 
type  ships.  The  September  test  results  were 
also   riassified.    Instead,   the   Navy   extolled 


Aegis'  earlier  developmental  tests,  done 
under  controlled,  laboratory  like  conditions, 
which  Aegis  passed.  But  Representative 
Denny  Smith  <R-OR).  a  former  business  ex- 
ecutive and  a  fighter  pilot  in  Vietnam, 
wanted  to  know  what  happened  when  Aegis 
was  moved  out  of  the  laboratory."  away 
from  the  scientists  and  into  the  real  world 
of  Naval  officers,  fog.  and  salt  spray. 

After  much  prodding  by  Smith,  the  Navy 
coughed  up  the  results  of  the  two  classified 
operational  tests.  Smith  kept  the  secrets  but 
let  it  be  known  that  the  ship  couldn't  do 
what  the  Navy  said  it  could. 

From  sources  other  than  Smith,  the  press 
was  able  to  extract  the  test  results.  These 
results  have  not  been  denied  by  the  Navy. 
Here  they  are— 

The  first  test,  held  in  April:  16  targets  pre- 
sented. 4  shot  down;  at  low  altitude  (where 
an  Exocet-type  missile  would  attack).  4  pre- 
sented and  0  shot  down. 

For  five  months,  the  project  managers 
worked  to  correct  the  system's  deficiencies. 
Then  came  the  .second  test,  held  in  Septem- 
ber; 6  targets  presented.  2  shot  down;  at  low- 
altitude.  3  presented  and  only  one  shot 
down. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  neither  test  was 
Ticonderoga  placed  in  the  realistic  combat 
situation  of  having  seieral  low  flying  mis- 
siles attacking  simultaneously. 

In  other  words,  muUi-billion  dollar  Aegis- 
equipped  Navy  ships  would  not  be  safe  from 
the  Argentine  Air  Force,  or  /or  that  matter, 
from  anyone  with  a  relatively  inexpensive 
Eiocet  missile. 

(Aside;  before  the  results  became  public. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman 
bragged  about  the  Aegis/Ticonderoga  com- 
bination that  .  .  .  all  operational  require- 
ments have  been  met  or  exceeded  .  the 
Ticonderoga  establishes  an  entirely  new 
level  of  sea-borne  anti-air  warfare  capabil- 
ity .  .  further  production  is  entirely  justi- 
fied bv  the  ship's  performance"  (emphasis 
added].) 

The  taxpayers  have  paid  a  high  price  so 
far  for  Aegis,  and  more  than  $70  billion 
more  is  at  stake.  Yet  unless  the  problems 
are  ironed  out  and  the  ships  demonstrate 
that  they  can  do  the  job.  a  higher-and 
much  more  terrible-price  may  be  paid  by 
the  .sailors  who  will  depend  on  lhe.se  ships. 
BENS  commends  Rep.  Denny  Smith  for 
his  tenacity  in  exposing  this  problem  before 
It  is  loo  late  to  stop.  BENS  will  support  leg- 
islation that  Smith  intends  to  propo.se  halt- 
ing further  funding  ($4.4  billion  this  year) 
for  Aegis  ships  pending  demonstrated  -suc- 
cess in  rigorous,  extensive  operational  test- 
ing. BENS  members  should  write  their  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  urging  them  to 
contact  Rep.  Denny  Smith  (R-OR)  and  -sup- 
port his  measure  to  get  real  defense  value 
for  our  tax  dollars. 

Denver  Hosts  BENS/BRONS  Event 
Nearly  100  business  leaders  turned  out  on 
February  7  for  a  speech  by  BENS  President 
Stanley  A.  Wei.ss  before  Denver's  Business 
Roundtable  on  National  Security.  Weiss' 
call  for  busine.ss  executives  to  take  an  active 
role  inpromoting  an  effective,  affordable  de- 
fease and  reducing  the  risks  of  nuclear  war 
drew  considerable  attention  in  the  Denver 
business  press,  and  generated  dozens  of  new 
members  for  BENS  and  BRONS.  Denver- 
area  business  executives  interested  in  taking 
part  in  BRONS  should  contract  John 
Barton  at  (303)  773-3737  or  John  Kness  at 
(303) 329-4818. 
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Officer  Infiation 


In  1945.  as  World  War  II  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  Navy  had  one  Admiral  for  each 
130  ships,  while  the  Army  Air  Force  (fore- 
runner of  the  Air  Force)  had  one  jOeneral 
for  each  344  aircraft.  By  1981.  there  was  an 
Admiral  for  every  2  ships  and  a  General  for 
every  21  aircraft.  That's  one  of  the  findings 
of  77ic  Officer  Inflation  Report,  a  recent 
study  by  the  Washington-based  Project  on 
Military  Procurement.  The  Pentagon's  total 
of  1.073  top  military  officers  has  remained 
stable,  even  as  the  number  of  soldiers  has 
declined,  and  more  military  personnel  have 
been  shifted  to  such  functions  as  purchas- 
ing equipBient,  public  relations,  and  lobby- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  layers  of  senior  offi- 
cers have  accumulated  in  the  field,  and  the 
military's  reaction  cycle  has  been  slowed  by 
an  order  of  magnitude,  the  study  charges. 
Commenting  on  these  trends,  analyst 
Edward  Luttwak  noted: 

"The  military  has  become  clvilianized  in 
the  sense  of  emulating  at  higher  cost  the 
things  that  civilians  can  do  better— but  not 
concentrating  on  the  things  civilians  cannot 
do.  which  are  to  train  combat  leaders  to 
study  tactics,  and  prepare  strategies." 

The  cost  impact  of  this  can  be  substantial. 
In  the  first  place,  lop  military  officers  are 
highly  paid.  Congressional  Budget  Office 
auditors  found  that  when  various  allow- 
ances and  compensations  are  included.  Air 
Force  Generals  are  making  substantially 
more  than  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Army  Lt.  Colonels  ar^  making  substantially 
more  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  a 
U.S.  Congressman.  Another  key  cost  factor 
is  that  top  officers  are  entitled  to  uniformed 
support  staff.  This  has  implications  not 
only  for  salary  and  pension  costs,  but  for 
the  number  of  military  personnel  who  are 
drawn  away  from  field  activities. 

The  study  recommends  that  the  services 
return  to  earlier,  more  manageable  ratios  of 
flag-rank  officers  to  enlisted  personnel. 
Such  a  goal  could  encourage  the  retention 
of  officers  more  concerned  with  battlefield 
strategy  than  bureaucratic  strategy. 

Budget  Update 

The  federal  budget,  a  document  of  several 
thousand  pages,  cannot  be  easily  summa- 
rized in  a  single  article.  Stories  based  on  the 
budget,  pfcrticularly  the  defense  budget, 
appear  throughout  this  issue  of  Trendline. 
Here  are  some  key  facts  about  the  budget 
and  its  accompanying  five-year  projections. 

From  1984  to  1989.  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  Will  actually  be  subsidizing  the 
rest  of  the  budget.  This  is  because  both  pro- 
grams will  be  taking  in  more  revenue  than 
they  are  disbursing  in  outlays,  and  the  law 
requires  the  funds  to  be  invested  in  govern- 
mental securities. 

Defense,  plus  interest  on  the  federal  debt, 
will  consume  over  80%  of  general  revenues 
from  1983  to  1989. 

Defense  outlays  will  increase  from  $210.5 
billion  in  1983  (53.8%  of  general  revenues) 
to  $409.1  billion  in  1989  (61%  of  general  rev- 
enues). Defense  outlays  will  increase  94% 
over  the  5-year  period. 

At  the  Current  rate  of  growth,  defense 
spending  will  total  one-half  trillion  annually 
by  1992. 

The  magnitude  of  the  proposed  defense 
budgets  can  best  be  understood  in  historical 
context: 

In  constant  dollars,  this  year's  defense 
budget  outlays  now  exceed  all  defense  budg- 
ets since  World  War  II,  including  even  the 
peak  defense  budgets  outlays  of  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  Wars. 


The  projected  FY  '89  defense  budget  will 
exceed  even  World  War  II  defense  budgets, 
in  constant  dollars,  becoming  the  largest 
since  the  Civil  War. 

There  are  growing  indications  that  the 
disarray  in  the  DOD  budget  is  deeply  sys- 
temic. Briefing  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee, DOD's  own  famed  budget  analyst 
Franklin  Spinney  warned  that: 

DOD  plans  for  future  outlays  are  based  on 
assumptions  about  future  budget  growth  for 
which  there  are  no  historic  parallels; 

Operating  budgets  are  chronically  under- 
estimated: 

An  unrealistic  proportion  of  future  budget 
growth  is  being  allotted  to  procurement: 

Procurement  planning  itself  is  ba-sed  on 
excessively  optimistic  assumptions  about 
falling  prices; 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  Pentagon  re- 
sponds to  budget  shortfalls  by  cancelling 
programs  with  ballooning  costs:  and 

DOD  has  been  diverting  funds  from 
planned  budget  growth  in  existing  programs 
to  new  program  starts. 

The  effects  of  such  poor  budget  planning 
with  such  colossal  dollar  amounts  involved. 
Spinney  and  others  believe,  will  be  a  budget 
crunch  in  the  late  '80's  which  shakes  the 
foundations  of  the  economy— unless  there  is 
an  overhaul  soon  in  the  way  defense  funds 
are  budgeted  and  spent. 

LESS  BANG  FOR  THE  BUCK 
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Stuart  Speaks  Out  on  the  Deficit 
The  Peburary  issue  of  Enterprise,  the 
flagship  publication  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  [NAM],  was  devoted 
to  the  federal  deficit,  NAM  requested  that 
BENS  submit  an  article  on  defense  spending 
and  the  deficit.  Responding  for  BENS  was 
Robert  Stuart,  a  NAM  member  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  (and 
former  GEO  and  Chairman)  of  National 
Can  Corporation  in  Chicago.  Stuart  raised  a 
number  of  important  issues,  among  them: 

"I'm  not  an  expert  on  strategy,  but 
common  sense  tells  me  that  we  can't  try  to 
be  all  things  to  all  people  militarily  and  still 
remain  credible  and  solvent.  We  have  to 
begin  talking  about  strategic  priorities  and 
linking  them  to  spending  priorities. 

Copies  of  the  article  are  available  from 
the  NAM  Communications  Department. 
1776  P  Street.  NW:  Washington.  DC  20006. 
or  from  BENS. 

Squeeze  Play  on  Warranties 
As  reported  in  the  December  Trendline, 
Congress  passed  a  law  late  last  year  requir- 
ing DOD  to  get  warranties  on  the  equip- 
ment it  buys.  BENS  has  supported  this 
common-sensical.  business  like  approach  to 
military  procurement.  And  shortly  after  the 
law  was  signed.  Air  Force  Secretary  Verne 
Orr  noted  proudly  how  a  warranty  was 
saving  the  Air  Force  $3  billion  on  an  engine 
contract. 


But  sometimes  a  law  doesn't  quite  seem  to 
be  a  law.  Less  than  two  months  after  the 
warranty  law  was  signed.  DOD  inserted 
some  fine  print  into  the  back  of  a  request 
for  supplemental  military  construction 
funds  (a  program  area  unrelated  to  warran- 
ties) which  would  repeal  the  entire  warran- 
ty law.  After  a  Capitol  Hill  outcry,  DOD 
backpedaled.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  testified  before  the  House 
Budget  Committee  that  he  "absolutely" 
supported  the  warranty  law  and  hopes  to 
make  it  work.  Next.  DOD  sent  Congress  Its 
proposed  FY  85  budget;  once  again,  a  provi- 
sion repealing  the  warranty  law  was  buried 
in  the  back  pages. 

The  law's  chief  Senate  sponsor.  Senator 
Mark  Andrews  (R-ND),  passed  DOD  for 
clarification.  In  a  highly-charged  session 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  commit- 
tee, dozens  of  defense  contractor  lobbyists 
appeared  in  opposition  to  the  warranty  law. 
One  DOD  witness,  Admiral  Steven  White, 
chief  of  Naval  Materiel,  said  the  law  was  ap- 
propriate and  could  work,  (White's  views  are 
believed  to  reflect  those  of  Navy  Secretary 
John  Lehman.)  But  all  other  DOD  wit- 
nesses attacked  the  law  and  demanded  that 
it  be  gutted. 

Since  that  hearing,  high-level  defense  offi- 
cials have  been  calling  on  Congressmen, 
trying  to  build  support  for  repeal.  Defense 
contractors  and  subcontractors  have  been 
flooding  Capitol  Hill  with  mail,  asserting 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  provide  DOD 
with  the  same  warranties  they  provide  for 
private  sector  customers.  (In  one  spectacu- 
lar example,  a  subcontractor  Who  manufac- 
tures fuel  rods  for  nuclear  reactors  aboard 
submarines  wrote  his  Congressman  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  warranty  the  rods.)  It 
bears  repealing  that  warranties  will  help 
surface  true  procurement  costs  in  advance: 
give  DOD  leverage  to  force  contractors  to 
back  up  their  promise;  eliminate  the  prac- 
tice of  botching  the  job  the  first  time  and 
coming  back  later  for  "get  well  "  money  (as 
for  example  with  Lockheed's  C-5  transport 
plane);  improve  the  quality  of  competition, 
as  contractors  strive  to  offer  better  warran- 
ty provisions  (as  recently  occurred  with  the 
Air  Force's  F-15  engine  contract— see  page 
1):  save  the  taxpayers  countless  billions 
(former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul 
Thayer  said  that  re-doing  poorly  perform- 
ing equipment  has  been  driving  costs  up 
30%):  and  assure  that  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  pilots  possess  the  best,  most  reliable 
equipment  possible. 

Congress  is  deciding  this  issue  now.  and 
BENS  members  should  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  that  vast  majority  of  the  business  com- 
munity which  wants  an  effective,  affordable 
defense.  Leading  the  fight  to  protect  war- 
ranties are  Senator  Mark  Andrews  (R-ND) 
in  the  Senate,  and  Representative  Mel 
Levine  (D-CA)  in  the  House.  Tell  your  Sena- 
tors and  Congressman  you  oppose  the  gut- 
ting or  repeal  of  Section  794  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of  1984 
(the  technical  title  of  the  warranty  law). 

Congress  May  Move  To  Halt  Transfers  of 
Nuclear  Materials 
Legislation  scheduled  to  come  before  Con- 
gress would  tighten  Congressional  control 
over  nuclear  proliferation.  A  central  issue  is 
which  countries  may  reprocess  spent  nucle- 
ar fuel.  Such  reprocessing  produces  high 
quality  Plutonium  which  can  be  used  to 
make  nuclear  weapons.  The  world-wide 
growth  in  reprocessing  is  increasing  the 
chances  that  terrorists  could  steal  pluioni- 
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um  and  make  nuclear  weapons,  or  that  na 
tions  now  without  nuclear  weapons  could 
build  them. 

The  focus  of  the  current  debate  is  the 
pending  transfer  of  200kB  of  reprocessed 
US-origin  plutonium  from  FYance  to  Swit- 
zerland. Never  before  has  the  US  permitted 
such  weapons-grade  material  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  non-nuclear  weapons  state.  Op 
ponents  of  the  transfer  see  it  as  an  ominous 
precedent  and  warn  of  future  pressure  for 
similar  transfers  from  countries  like  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan.  While  the  State  Depart 
ment  appears  ready  lo  allow  at  least  this 
first  transfer.  Congress  will  apparently  try 
to  head  off  the  move  though  through  legis 
lation  that  would  give  the  United  States 
greater  say  over  the  use  and  handling  of  the 
nuclear  materials  it  provides  to  other  coun 
tries.  BENS  will  support  amendments  tight- 
ening those  controls. 

Nuclear  Anti-Aircraft  Weapons:' 
In  testimony  before  Congress  last  year, 
Rear  Admiral  W.  J.  Holland,  director  of 
Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Warfare  for 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  di.sclo.'^ed 
that  despite  five  years  of  R&D  funding,  the 
Navy  had  not  yet  come  to  grips  with  how 
to  use  the  nuclear  version  of  the  SM2  anii 
aircraft  missile.  A  major  part  of  the  prob 
lem  is  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure 
the  Presidential  approval  nece.s.sary  to  u.se  a 
nuclear  weapon  in  the  short  decision  time 
available  to  fire  an  anti  aircraft  mi.ssile. 
Congress  refused  to  fund  the  weapon  last 
year.  But  this  year  the  nuclear  SM2  i.s  back 
in  the  budget.  The  Navy's  new  rationale  is 
that  the  anti-aircraft  missile  might  be  able 
to  destroy  planes  bearing  nuclear  armed 
cruise  missiles  or  the  mi.ssiles  ihem.selves. 
Critics  note  that  such  planes  could  be  de 
stroyed  with  conventional  weapon.s.  and 
that  there  would  be  no  way  to  know  wluth 
er  any  cruise  missiles  aboard  them  were  nu- 
clear or  conventional.  Still,  the  Navy  coniin 
ues  to  push  for  the  weapon. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  Na\v  lias 
worked  5  years  on  a  weapon  which  lack.s  a 
plausible  .scenario  for  u.se.  and  which  would 
actually  preclude  Presidential  in\ol\emen( 
in  a  decision  regarding  use  of  nuclear  weap 
ons.  Us  a  classic  example  of  the  o\erhealed 
procurement  process  pushing  aside  strategic 
considerations. 

BENS  will  vigorously  oppose  restoration 
of  funding  for  this  weapon. 

Short  Takfs 

The  proposed  FY  1985  Defense  Depart 
ment  budget  calls  for  spending  $400  million 
a  year  on  400  civilian  employees  lo  get  the 
DOD  message  across."  Capitol  Hill  sources 
point  out  that  these  400  civilians  are  used 
principally  lo  defend  the  size  of  the  defense 
budget,  with  hundreds  of  relevant  military 
officers    on  call  to  them 

American  soldiers  returning  from  Grena 
da  have  been  complaining  that  the  new 
standard  i.ssue  Army  fatigue  uniform  is  too 
hot.  too  heavy,  too  easily  wrinkled,  too  slow 
lo  dry,  and  generally  too  sloppy  looking 
ComplamU  about  Ihe  uniform  originally 
began  cropping  up  two  years  ago.  and  the 
Army  said  then  it  was  developing  a  new 
hght  weight  fatigue  uniform  for  warmer  cli- 
mates. Nevertheless,  current  Army  con 
tracts  call  for  spending  another  $227  million 
on  the  heavier  uniforms.  The  total  cost,  in 
eluding  money  already  spent,  would  then 
come  to  $432  million  So  the  Army  will  ac 
quire  13.5  million  of  the  hot.  sloppy  uni 
forms— 9  sets  for  every  .soldier. 


At  the  insistence  of  Congress,  the  Army 
recently  tested  six  anti-armor  weapons 
against  one  another.  The  winner  was  a 
Swedish  entry,  the  AT  4.  (See  Trendlinc. 
December.  1983.  p.  4)  Finishing  last  in  the 
field  of  six  was  a  1960s  vintage  Army 
weapon  called  the  LAW.  or  light  anti-tank 
weapon.  This  years  Army  budget  calls  for 
$37  million  for  unspecified  anti-armor  weap- 
ons. Pentagon  rumors  are  that  the  Army 
wants  to  spend  the  $37  million  to  try  to 
fix'  the  LAW.  If  so.  it  would  in  all  proba- 
bility continue  a  decades-long  practice  of 
equipping  the  American  infantry  with  ex 
pensive,  ineffective  antiarmor  weapons- 
which  was  the  concern  that  gave  ri.se  to  the 
competitive  tests  in  Ihe  first  place. 

Sentiment  in  Congress  is  shifting  toward  a 
so  called  stretchoiil  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  Stretch-out  simply  means 
spreading  out  purchases  over  more  years  to 
lower  annual  costs.  Stretchouts  ignore 
whether  programs  should  be  cancelled  or 
spending  procedures  reformed.  They  merely 
cut  short  run  costs.  There  are  two  major 
drawbacks  to  the  stretch-out  "  approach 
111  stretchouts  invariably  increase  total 
program  costs,  often  by  50'^r  or  more,  since 
overhead  and  fixed  costs  are  spread  over  a 
smaller  number  of  units  per  year;  <2i 
stretch  outs  don  t  really  address  key  prob- 
lems like  choice  of  equipment  and  procure 
ment  waste  Deficit  worries  are  finally  get- 
ting legislators  to  focus  on  defense  spending 
in  a  .lenous  way.  but  stretch-outs  simply 
poslponi'  DODs  adoption  of  clear  slral<'gy 
choices  and  impro\ed  procurement  prac- 
tices 

Seen  any  5' ;  loan  money  lately^'  If  you 
could  borrow  al  5'; ,  you  could  make  money, 
right'  The  United  States  loans  money  at 
5';  to  foreign  governmenis  wishing  to  buy 
weapons. 

Book  Fxamines  Imcact  of  Military 
SpENDiNf;  ON  US.  Economic  Performance 

Arguments  about  ihe  impact  of  military 
spending  on  ihe  US.  domestic  economy 
have  raged  through  government  reports, 
the  business  press,  and  academic  research 
for  years.  Someoni'  ha.s  finally  gone 
through  all  this  material  and  presented  il  in 
a  readable  way.  Thai  someone  is  economist 
Robert  W  DeGrasse.  Jr  in  his  valuable  new 
book  Militarv  Eipan>inii.  Economic  Decline 
(M  E.  Sharpe.  247  pp..  $25h.  $11  95p)  '  As 
the  books  lille  suggests.  DeOriLsse  ha.s  a 
point  of  \iew.  which  is  thai  large  military 
build  ups  harm  Ihe  ciMlian  economy  He  is. 
however,  scrupulously  fair  in  acknowledging 
opposing  views,  and  his  tempered  prose 
never  si  rays  far  from  what  he  can  fully  doc 
ument. 

Documented  the  book  is.  with  literally 
hundri'ds  of  references  cited,  dozens  of  in- 
teresting tables,  and  sixty  three  pages  of 
less  interesting  statistical  appendices. 

DeGra-s.se'.s  main  concern  is  the  opporlu 
nity  cost  of  rurrent  and  proiected  levels  of 
military  spending  The  book  weighs  the 
costs  and  benefits  for  civilian  innovation, 
productivity,  and  economic  growth  of  such 
spending  DeGrasses  data  suggests  that 
tho.se  opportunity  costs  may  be  very  large 
For  example,  the  percentage  of  highly 
skilled  employees  required  to  fulfill  military 
contracts  is  way  above  the  civilian  average 
Al  the  same,  there  is  a  shortage  of  engineer- 
ing graduates    Military  contractors  holding 


cost-plus"  agreements  with  the  Pentagon 
can  pay  whatever  is  necessary  to  hire  engi- 
neers. DeGrasse  sees  this  as  a  hidden  factor 
behind  both  wage  inflation  and  skill  short- 
ages in  civilian  engineering. 

In  a  comparison  of  17  western  industrial 
democracies,  the  U.S.  ranked /irsf  in  defense 
spending  as  a  percentage  of  Gross  Domestic 
Product  (GDP),  last  in  productivity  growth 
in  manufacturing  industries,  last  in  fixed  in- 
vestment as  a  share  of  GDP.  and  last  in  cap- 
ital growth  in  manufacturing.  DeGrasse  be- 
lieves there  is  a  relationship  between  this 
poor  growth  record  and  factors  like  the  en- 
gineering brain  drain  "  into  the  defense  in- 
dustries. Summing  up  the  data  from  a  .series 
of  comparisons  between  the  U.S.  and  other 
nations,  he  writes: 

A  nation  which  spends  a  larger  share  of 
GDP  on  weapons  and  soldiers  than  other 
nations  is  likely  lo  experience  less  invest- 
ment and  productivity  growth." 

Conclusion:  -The  competitiveness  of  a  na- 
tion s  manufactured  goods  may  be  eroded 
by  a  heavy  military  burden." 

The  economic  benefits  that  defense  spend- 
ing does  generate  are  highly  specialized.  De- 
Gras.se  maintains.  In  1979.  ten  manufactur- 
ing industries  accounted  for  a  65%  of  all 
military  purchases.  Even  in  the  depths  of 
recent  recession,  capacity  utilization  and 
order  backlogs  remained  very  high  in  those 
defense-impacted  industries,  well  above  na- 
tional averages. 

One  of  the  most  absorbing  parts  of  De- 
Gra.sses  book  is  his  lengthy  case  study  of 
military  investments  in  the  semiconductor 
industry.  Among  the  conclusions; 

The  end-product  developed  for  military 
use  have  had  few  commercial  applications. 
Tho.se  I  hat  have  usually  were  significantly 
redesigned  for  Ihe  commercial  market." 

■  The  military's  role  as  a  first-user'  has 
become  increasingly  irrelevant,  given  the 
rapid  application  of  commercial  applications 
for  semiconductor  technology." 

Military  re.search  has  not  often  support- 
ed projects  that  led  to  significant  innova- 
tion " 

Thi'  moral  of  Ihe  semiconductor  industry 
study  IS  ultimately  the  same  as  the  moral  of 
the  book;  Military  spending  is  a  common 
sacrifice  It  ought  lo  be  justified  solely  on 
the  basis  of  defense  needs,  not  on  the  basis 
of  supposed  economic  benefits. 
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James  W.  Rouse,  Chairman,  The  Rouse 
Company.  Columbia,  Maryland. 

Alan  Sagner,  Chairman,  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Anthony  M.  Schulte,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Random  House,  Inc.,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Bernard  L.  Schwartz.  Chairman  &  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Loral  Corporation.  New- 
York,  New  York. 

Robert  J.  Schwartz,  Vice  President.  Shear- 
son  American  Express.  Inc.,  New  York.  New- 
York. 

Milton  J.  Shapp,  Former  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,   former  President,   The  Jer- 


rold  Corporation,  Bala  Cynwyd.  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Roger  P.  Sonnabend.  Chairman,  Sonesta 
International  Hotels  Corp..  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

C.  Maxwell  Stanley.  Chairman,  HON  In- 
dustries. Inc..  Muscatine.  Iowa. 

Frank  Stanton.  President,  World  Wide 
Holdings  Corporation,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Leon  R.  Strauss.  President.  Pantheon 
Corp..  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

Robert  Stuart.  Chairman,  National  Can 
Corporation.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Lee  B.  Thomas.  Jr..  President.  Vermont 
American  Corporation,  Louisville.  Ken- 
tucky. 

Joseph  D.  Tydings.  Attorney,  former 
United  Slates  Senator.  Havre  de  Grace. 
Maryland. 

William  J.  vanden  Heuvel.  Senior  Partner, 
Stroock  &  Slroock  &  Lavan,  former  Ambas- 
sador. European  Office  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. New-  York.  New-  York. 

Charles  Van  Zoeren.  President.  Alvan 
Motor  Freight.  Inc..  Kalamazoo.  Michigan. 

Philippe  Villers.  President.  Automatix. 
Inc..  Bilerica.  Massachusetts. 

Brooks  Walker.  Jr.,  Chairman,  United 
Slates  Leasing  International,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco.  California. 

Ira  D.  Wallach.  Chairman,  Gottesman  & 
Company,  Inc..  New  York.  New  York. 

Philip  S.  Weld.  President  (retired).  Essex 
County  Newspapers.  Inc..  Gloucester.  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Frank  A.  Well.  Attorney.  Former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Committee  for  Industry, 
and  Trade.  Washington.  D.C. 

Stanley  A.  Weiss.  Chairman.  American 
Minerals.  El  Paso.  Texas. 

Josh  S.  Weston.  President  &  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer.  ADP.  Inc..  Clifton.  New-  Jersey. 

John  H.  Whilaker.  President  &  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer.  Whilaker  Cable  Corp.. 
North  Kansas  City.  Missouri. 

Theodore  Williams.  President,  Bell  Indus- 
tries, Los  Angeles.  California. 

Harold  Willens.  Founder.  Factory  Equip- 
ment Corporation.  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Mortimer  B.  Zuckerman.  Chairman. 
Boston  Properties.  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  renew 
my  motion  to  refer  this  DOD  authori- 
zation bill  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  5  days,  excluding  nonwork- 
ing  days,  and  to  report  back  to  the 
Senate  with  a  $293.7  billion  DOD  au- 
thorization bill.  5  percent  actual 
growth  over  inflation,  for  this  year. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  im- 
pressive list  that  Senator  Dixon  has 
just  provided  for  the  Record  simply 
proves  that  many,  many  members  of 
the  business  community  are  myopic 
and  shortsighted  and  capable  of  view- 
ing defense  in  a  narrow,  parochial  per- 
spective, and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vole 
against  the  Dixon  motion  with  some 
reluctance,  because  I  voted  for  the  5- 
percent  level  in  committee. 

I  voted  for  a  resolution  on  the 
budget  that  was  at  the  4-perceni  level. 
So  in  terms  of  what  I  believe  the  na- 
tional interest  requires  in  fi.scal  policy. 
I  think  that  the  7  or  7.5  percent  is  a 
very  high  level  for  defense,  given  the 
current  fiscal  situation  in  our  country. 
However.  I  also  made  my  votes  on 
the  budget  resolution  and  in  commit 
tee  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  we 
would  do  much  more  cutting  on  the 
domestic  side  than  we  have  done.  So  I 
am  willing  to  have  a  lower  defense 
budget.  I  am  unwilling  to  .see  defense 
increasingly  pay  the  lion's  share  of  the 
price  to  get  Government  spending 
down. 

If  we  are  really  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  deficit,  it  is  going  to 
require  a  sacrifice  from  far  more  than 
just  the  defense  arena.  I  must  say  that 
it  also  will  require  more  revenue. 

The  primary  reason  why  I  shall  vote 
against  the  Dixon  motion  at  this  point 
is  that,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  I  feel  some 
sense  of  loyalty  to  the  precedent  we 
have  had  in  the  past.  In  the  past,  I  re 
member  very  well,  when  Senator 
Muskie  was  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  Senator  Stennis  was 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, we  always  tried  to  adhere  to 
the  Senate-passed  first  concurrent  res- 
olution in  our  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. We  did  not  try  to  anticipate 
the  level  that  would  come  back  in  con 
ference. 

As  we  are  voting  today,  we  are 
indeed  anticipating  the  conference 
level  from  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. If  we  do  that,  we  are  going  to  be 
playing  a  guessing  game  every  year  in 
what  is  already  a  very  difficult  kind  of 
procedure  among  the  authorizing  bill. 
the  budget  resolution,  and  the  appro- 
priating committee,  where  we  are  get- 
ting caught  more  and  more  waiting  for 
the  Budget  Committee,  but  trying  to 
stay  ahead  of  the  appropriating  com- 
mittee. And  we  are  in  more  and  more 
danger  that  the  committee  with  exper- 
tise on  national  .security  will  not  be 
relevant. 

For  that  reason,  if  we  get  into  a  situ- 
ation where  we  are  anticipating  the 
level  that  may  come  back  from  the 
budget  conference— and  none  of  us 
knows  when  that  is  going  to  come 
back— if  that  is  imposed  as  a  precedent 
on  the  authorising  committee,  then  I 
think  we  are  in  great  danger  of  simply 
not  being  able  to  function  as  an  au- 
thorizing committee. 

For  those  reasons.  I  will  vote,  reluc- 
tantly, against  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  I  think  he  has  made 
a  very  strong  case  in  terms  of  the 
fiscal  policy  of  our  country.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  the  motion.  It  cer- 
tainly is  in  order.  But  I  feel  some  obli- 


gation to  the  history  we  have  adhered 
to  in  the  past  in  this  area,  and  I  feel  a 
keen  obligation  to  make  certain  that 
our  authorizing  committee  continues 
to  be  relevant.  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
be  relevant  if  we  have  to  wait,  in 
effect,  for  the  conference  on  the 
budget  or  if  we  have  to  guess  where 
the  conference  may  come  back. 

I  understand  that  the  appropriating 
committee  will  begin  to  meet  next 
week.  If  they  are  to  have  guidance 
from  us  and  if  we  are  to  serve  as  a  ceil- 
ing, we  have  to  pass  this  bill  and  try  to 
get  an  early  conference.  So  I  shall  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Texas  on  this 
motion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
bers know  of  my  concern  that  we  move 
this  matter  as  .soon  as  po.ssible.  Not- 
withstanding. I  have  not  .sought  to 
make  tabling  motions  until  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  debate  has  been  ex- 
hausted on  major  i.ssues. 

I  gather  from  the  conversations  I 
have  had  informally  with  Members 
that  that  is  the  case  now.  and  at  this 
point  then  I  move  to  table  the  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions  and  ask 
for  the  veas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  .second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssec  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews! and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55. 
nays  43.  as  follows; 
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NOT  VOTING-2 

Andre*^  Percy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  here  and  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment  which  I 
believe  is  noncontroversial.  We  have 
reviewed  the  matter  and  will  accept  it 
on  this  side.  I  do  not  expect  it  will  take 
a  great  deal  of  time. 

I  see  that  Senator  Leahy  is  here,  and 
there  are  others  here  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  MX  amendment.  I  will  advise 
my  colleagues  that  we  will  be  attack- 
ing the  piece  de  resistance  here  in  a 
few  minutes,  I  think  probably  the 
most  controversial  and  perhaps  most 
critical  issue  we  have  on  the  bill. 

I  want  to  advise  them  that  if  they 
are  interested  in  the  MX  they  should 
hang  around  for  the  debate  because  it 
promises  to  be  a  lulu. 

If  my  friend,  who  has  been  ready  to 
present  his  amendment,  will  forebear, 
we  will  proceed  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  am  willing  to  let  the 
distinguished  chairman  go  ahead  with 
a  noncontroversial  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  had  an 
amendment  referred  to  as  a  piece  de 
resistance  before.  I  am  so  stunned  that 
I  could  not  begin  right  at  the  moment 
anyway. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3206 

( Purpo.se:  To  make  certain  provisions  of  law 
applicable  to  long-term  leasing  and  char- 
ter of  aircraft  and  vessels  permanent) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Levin 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum].  for  himself  and  Mr.  Levin,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  3206. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec  .  (a)  Section  1202  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1984 
(Public  Law  98-94;  97  SUt.  697),  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  "or  in 
any  Act  enacted  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act"  after  "this  Act":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(1),  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1985."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  years  1985.  1986,  and  1987, '. 

(b)(1)  Section  2401(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation  "(c)": 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
clauses  (A)  and  (B).  respectively;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  FHinds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  not  be  used  to  enter  into  any 
contract  under  this  section,  the  term  of 
which  is  for  3  years  or  more,  inclusive  of 
any  option  for  contract  extension  or  renew- 
al, for  any  vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle, 
through  a  lease,  charter,  or  similar  agree- 
ment, that  imposes  an  estimated  termina- 
tion liability  (excluding  the  estimated  value 
of  the  leaaed  item  at  the  time  of  termina- 
tion) on  the  United  States  exceeding  50  per- 
cent of  the  original  purchase  value  of  the 
vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle  involved  for 
which  the  Congress  has  not  specifically  pro- 
vided budget  authority  for  the  obligation  of 
at  least  10  percent  of  such  termination  li- 
ability.". 

(2)  Section  2401(f)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Oc- 
tober 31,  1984". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  last  2  years  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  developed  a  rather  inge- 
nious metiiod  to  expand  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force— the  Department  has  gone 
into  the  business  of  selling  tax  shel- 
ters. 

How  does  it  work? 

Instead  of  buying  ships  and  planes, 
the  Department  has  been  leasing 
them— and  using  operations  and  main- 
tenance funds  to  do  so.  These  are  the 
dollars  Congress  appropriated  to  keep 
our  military  hardware  in  working 
order. 

What  is  wrong  with  this  process? 

Plenty. 

For  one  thing,  it  circtunvents  the 
congressional  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizations process.  And  it  is  a  proc- 
ess that  inflates  costs  to  the  American 
taxpayer  by  millions,  if  not  billions,  of 
dollars.  This  is  so  because  the  leasing 
deals  involve  very  substantial  tax 
writeoffs  to  the  shelter  investors. 


This  is  simply  not  the  way  in  which 
our  Government  should  do  business. 

The  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  al- 
ready entered  into  a  number  of  these 
deals.  According  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  five  leasing  programs  for 
planes  and  ships  specifically  construct- 
ed for  the  Defense  Department  are 
currently  being  funded  out  of  oper- 
ation maintenance  funds.  In  addition, 
76  commercially  available  planes  and 
ships  are  being  leased.  These  include 
Lear  jets,  cargo  ships,  and  tankers. 

I  do  not  question  the  need  for  this 
equipment.  But  I  am  concerned  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
using  cost-effective  methods  to  acquire 
them. 

According  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation,  the  TAKX  cargo  ships 
were  acquired  at  a  ridiculously  high 
price.  In  fact,  the  committee  estimates 
that  it  cost  the  Navy  njore  than  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  more  than 
it  would  have  cost  to  purchase  them 
outright.  The  same  pattern  pertains  to 
the  other  DOD  long-term  leasing  pro- 
grams. 

Congress  has  already  addressed  this 
subject.  Last  year,  as  part  of  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  Senators 
Cohen,  Levin,  and  I  authored  an 
amendment  to  restrict  these  activities. 
And  the  tax  bill,  now  in  conference, 
will  remove  the  generous  tax  subsidies 
from  these  transactions. 

But  even  without  the  tax  subsidies,  I 
am  concerned  that  without  appropri- 
ate controls,  the  Department  will  con- 
tinue its  practice  of  leasing  instead  of 
purchasing  equipment  even  when  the 
purchase  option  is  less  expensive. 

My  amendment  addresses  these  con- 
cerns in  four  ways. 

First,  it  will  extend  for  an  additional 
2  years  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  submit  a  written 
report  to  Congress  on  the  leasing  of 
defense  equipment. 

Second,  it  will  make  permanent  the 
provision  of  law  that  is  set  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  that  prohib- 
its the  Department  from  guaranteeing 
tax  benefits  or  paying  the  legal  fees  of 
private  contractors  who  challenge  IRS 
actions. 

Third,  it  makes  permanent  an  exist- 
ing prohibition  on  contracts  that  in- 
volve substantial  termination  liabil- 
ities. 

Fourth,  it  mandates  that  OMB  and 
Treasury  issue  guidelines  for  deter- 
mining under  what  circumstances  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  use  lease 
arrangements. 

Last  year  Congress  mandated  that 
these  agencies  issue  guidelines  by  De- 
cember 24,  1983.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  not  yet  acted.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  in  a  letter  dated 
June  12,  1984,  assures  me  that  these 
guidelines  will  be  issued  by  October  31, 
1984. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  OMB  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  DC,  June  12,  1984. 
Hon.  Howard  Metzenbaum. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metzenbaum:  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  will  issue  guide- 
lines for  determining  under  what  circum- 
stances the  Department  of  Defense  may  use 
lease  or  charter  arrangements  for  aircraft 
and  naval  vessels  by  October  31,  1984.  I 
know  that  we  are  already  later  than  the  ini- 
tial deadline.  Much  work  has  been  done  on 
many  of  the  difficult  technical  questions  in- 
volved in  these  guidelines  and  they  will  be 
complete  by  October  31.  1984. 

The  guidelines  will  describe  the  criteria  to 
be  used  in  comparing  the  costs  of  leasing 
versus  buying  assets.  In  that  regard,  the 
guidelines  will  make  it  clear  that  those  cri- 
teria apply  to  short-term  leases  when  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  government  will  contin- 
ue to  use  the  asset  after  the  initial  lease  ex- 
pires. 

Sincerely. 

J.  Gregory  Ballentine, 
Associate  Director  for  Economic  Policy. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  This  amend- 
ment mandates  that  the  OMB  act  by 
that  time.  In  addition,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  write 
to  the  OMB  and  request  that  we  be 
kept  apprised  of  the  status  of  these 
guidelines. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  Defense  Department  from  leasing 
equipment  that  would  be  less  expen- 
sive to  purchase.  And  I  understand 
that  the  managers  of  the  bill  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last 
year.  Senators  Dole,  Cohen,  Metz- 
enbaum, and  Levin  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1984  De- 
fense authorization  bill  that  limited 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  enter  into  long-term  leases 
for  aircraft  and  naval  vessels. 

The  amendment  that  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum now  proposes  is  fully  consist- 
ent with  the  provision  overwhelmingly 
supported  by  the  Senate  last  year.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

There  is,  however,  one  problem  area 
in  last  year's  provision  to  which  I 
would  like  to  draw  attention  and  ex- 
press congressional  concern.  Last  year, 
the  Congress  directed  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
guidelines  for  determining  under  what 
circumstances  the  Department  of  De- 
fense may  use  long-term  lease  or  char- 
ter arrangements  for  aircraft  and 
naval  vessels.  These  guidelines  were  to 
be  issued  within  90  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  1984. 
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I  am  disappointed  by  the  failure  of 
OMB  and  Treasury  to  comply  with 
this  congressional  directive.  Nearly  1 
year  has  passed,  and  the  guidelines 
have  not  l)een  issued. 

On  Tuesday,  June  12,  1984,  I  re 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  which  contained 
a  commitment  to  issue  these  much 
needed  guidelines  by  October  31, 
1984— the  date  specified  in  Senator 
Metzenbaum's  amendment.  I  am 
pleased  that  OMB  has  now  made  a 
commitment  to  issue  these  guidelines 
by  a  date  certain. 

While  I  am  pleased  with  OMBs  com 
mitment,  I  want  to  make  certain  that 
OMB  clearly  understands  the  impor- 
tance that  the  Senate  attaches  to  de- 
velopment of  these  guidelines.  Accord- 
ingly. I  have  written  a  letter  to  OMB 
that  requests  reports  on  August  31  and 
September  30.  1984.  on  the  status  of 
development  of  these  guidelines. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  my  letter  of  June  13.  1984, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Armed  Service.s. 
Washington.  DC.  June  13.  1984. 
Mr.  J.  Gregory  Ballentine. 
Associate    Director    for    Economic    Policy. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Exec 
utive  Office  of  the  President.    Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ballentine:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  12.  1984  concprninK  RUidelinr.s 
to  t>e  issued  by  the  Offici-  of  ManaKcment 
and  Budget  for  determining  under  what  cir 
cumstances  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
use  lease  or  charter  arrangemenl-s  for  air 
craft  and  naval  vessels. 

As  you  know,  the  use  of  long-term  lea.se 
and  charter  arrangement.s  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  is  an  issue  of  continuing 
congressional  interest.  Concerned  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  disappointed  by  the  fail 
ure  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  issue  within  90  days  after  enactment 
of  the  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1984.  the 
requested  guidelines  for  lease  and  charter 
arrangements. 

I   am   pleased   by    the   commitment   con 
lained  in  your  letter  that  the  Office  of  Man 
agement  and  Budget  will  issue  these  guide- 
lines by  October  31.   1984.  Reflecting  con 
gressional  interest  in  this  effort.  I  request 
that  you  provide  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  a  report  on  the  status 
of  this  effort  on  both  August  31  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  I  would  al.so  request  that 
you  provide  a  copy  of  these  reports  directly 
to  Senator  Metzenbaum  who  has  taken  a 
special  interest  in  leasing  and  charter  ar- 
rangements by  the  Department  of  Defense 
Sincerely, 

John  Tower. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  pre- 
viously stated,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  friend  from  Ohio  for  his  con- 
tinued pursuit  of  this  critical  area. 
The  amendment  he  offered  last  year 
put  into  permanent  law  a  number  of 


the  aspects  of  his  amendment,  but 
there  were  some  that  were  not  made 
permanent  as  a  result  of  our  action  in 
conference.  His  amendment  this  year, 
among  other  things,  will  make  perma- 
nent those  provisions  in  last  years 
amendment  which  were  only  left  ap- 
plicable after  the  conference  of  the 
1984  bill.  This  provision  has  proven 
very  useful  to  Congress.  I  commend 
him  for  pursuing  it.  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  No.  3206  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  for  their  cooperation 
and  acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

.amendment  no    3207 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  .send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Levin.  Bump- 
ers. Glenn.  Biden,  Mitchell.  Kenne- 
dy. Hart.  Sasser.  Bingaman.  Sarbanes. 
and  HoLLiNcs.  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  w  ill  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy] 
for  himself.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr  Biden.  Mr  Mitchell.  Mr.  Ken 
NEDY.  Mr  Hart,  Mr  Sasser.  Mr  Bingaman. 
Mr  Sarbanes,  and  Mr  Hollings.  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  3207 

TITLE  I     PROCUREMENT 
Part  A    Procurement 

AUTHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS.  ARMY 

Sec  101  laxli  Funds  are  hereby  author 
i/.ed  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mi.ssiles.  weap- 
ons, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  am 
munition  and  for  other  procurement  for  the 
Army  as  follows 

For  aircraft,  $3,808,500,000. 

For  mis:iiles.  $3,328,800,000. 

For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
$4,738,000,000 

For  other  procurement,  $5,564,500,000 

For  Army  National  Guard  I'quipment, 
$50,000,000 

(2)(A)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to,  and  merged  with,  amounts 
appropriated  for  procurement  of  weapons 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles  for  the  Army 
for  fiscal  year  1985  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  to 
the  extent  provided  in  appropriations  Acts- 

<i)  $60,500,000  to  be  derived  from  amounts 
available  for  fi.scal  year  1988  for  procure- 
ment of  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles for  the  Army  remaining  available  for 
obligation:  and 

(in  $131,200,000  to  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fi,scal  year  1984 
for  procurement  of  weapons  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles  for  the  Army  remaining 
available  for  obligation. 


(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  enter 
into  multiyear  contracts  in  accordsmce  with 
section  2306(h)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  for  the  purchase  of  UH-60A  aircraft 
and  EH-60A  aircraft,  and  for  the  execution 
of  the  CH-47D  aircraft  modernization  pro- 
gram. Such  contracts  may  include  an  un- 
funded cancellation  ceiling.  If  funds  are  not 
made  available  for  the  continuation  of  such 
a  con'ract  in  subsequent  fiscal  years,  the 
contract  shall  be  canceled  and  the  costs  of 
cancellation  shall  be  paid  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2306(h)(5)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
in  section  101  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  Division  Air  Defense  System  until— 

(1)  initial  production  testing  of  such 
system  has  been  completed; 

1 2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  reported 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress the  results  of  the  testing  and  has  certi- 
fied to  the  committees  that  continued  pro- 
duction of  the  Division  Air  Defense  System 
IS  in  national  interest:  and 

(3)  a  period  of  at  least  30  days  has  elapsed 
after  the  day  on  which  the  committees  have 
received  the  report  and  certification. 

Id)  Section  107  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1984  (Public  Law- 
OS  94.  97  Stat.  620)  is  repealed. 

AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.  NAVY  AND 
MARINE  CORPS 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  weapons  (in- 
cluding mi.ssiles  and  torpedoes),  shipbuild- 
ing and  conversion,  and  other  procurement 
for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

For  aircraft,  $11,144,700,000. 

For  weapons  (including  missiles  and  torpe- 
does i.  $4,531,960,000, 

For  shipbuilding  and  conversion, 
$12,198,200,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $5,387,400,000. 

For  Navy  Reserve  equipment,  $20,000,000. 

i2»  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to.  and  merged  with,  amounts 
appropriated  to  the  Navy  for  shipbuilding 
and  conversion  for  fi.scal  year  1985  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  of  appropriations  in 
paragraph  ( 1).  to  the  extent  provided  in  ap- 
propriation Acts— 

(A)  the  sum  of  $442,600,000  to  be  (i)  de- 
rived from  amounts  available  to  the  Navy 
for  fi.scal  years  1981  through  1984  and 
which  remain  unobligated,  and  (ii)  used  for 
the  overhaul  and  conversion  of  the  battle- 
ship U.S.S.  Missouri;  and 

<B)  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  to  be  (i)  derived 
from  amounts  available  to  the  Navy  for 
fi.scal  years  1982  and  1983  for  shipbuilding 
and  conversion  remaining  available  for  obli- 
gation, and  (ii)  used  for  the  naval  nuclear 
reactor  training  program. 

(bi  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Marine  Corps  (including  mis- 
siles, tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons)  in  the  amount  of  $1,846,081,000. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  enter 
into  multiyear  contracts  in  accordance  with 
section  2306(h)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  for  the  purchase  of  CH-53E  aircraft. 
Such  contracts  may  include  an  unfunded 
cancellation  ceiling.  If  funds  are  not  made 
available  for  the  continuation  of  such  a  con- 
tract in  subsequent  fiscal  years,  the  contract 
shall  be  cancelled  and  the  costs  of  cancella- 
tion shall  be  paid  as  provided  in  section 
2306(h)(5)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 


(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  funds  may  not  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  KS- 
4J58  low  altitude  aerial  reconnaissance 
camera  for  the  Marine  RP-4B  aircraft  for 
the  fourth  year  under  the  terms  of  the  mul- 
tiyear contract  entered  into  by  the  Navy  for 
such  cameras, 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
conduct  (valuation  tests  of  the  CA-810 
aerial  reconnaissance  camera  to  determine 
the  suitability  of  such  camera  for  high 
speed,  low  altitude  aerial  reconnaissance 
missions.  The  Secretary  shall  complete  such 
tests  not  later  than  November  1.  1984. 

(3)(A)  If,  on  the  basis  of  the.  tests  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  determines  that  the  CA-810  camera 
failed  to  meet  or  exceed  any  Navy  require- 
ments for  a  high  speed,  low  altitude  aerial 
reconnaissance  camera,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  procure  additional  cameras  under 
the  multiyear  contract  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1). 

(B)  If.  on  the  basis  of  the  tests  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1).  the  CA-810  camera  meets 
or  exceedij  all  Navy  requirements  for  a  high 
speed,  low  altitude  aerial  reconnaissance 
camera,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  not 
procure  additional  cameras  under  the  mul- 
tiyear contract  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1), 
but  shall  conduct  a  competitive  procure- 
ment for  any  additional  high  speed,  low  alti- 
tude aerial  reconnaissance  cameras  to  be 
procured  by  the  Navy  for  the  RF-4B  air- 
craft. 

(4)  If  the  evaluation  of  the  CA-810  camera 
is  not  completed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  by  November  1.  1984,  as  a  result  of 
any  delay  attributable  to  the  manufacturer 
of  such  camera,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  shall  terminate  the  evaluation 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  procure 
additional  cameras  under  the  multiyear  con- 
tract referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  es- 
tablish and  maintain  an  alternative  source 
or  sources  for  the  procurement  of  a  common 
aircraft  ejection  seat  for  the  F/A-18.  T-45. 
and  F-14D  aircraft,  and  the  A-6E  Upgrade 
aircraft. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  constitute  for 
purposes  orf  clause  (17)  of  section  2804(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  the  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  negotiate 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  ejection 
seats  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  from  an 
alternative  source  or  sources. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.  AIR  FORCE 

Sec  103.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  for 
procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles  and  for 
other  procurement  for  the  Air  Force  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  aircraft,  $27,385,100,000, 

For  missiles.  $8,819,900,000, 

For  other  procurement  $9,075,600,000. 

For  Air  National  Guard  equipment, 
$20,000,000. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  any  authorization  of  appropriations 
contained  In  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
obligated  Or  expended  for  the  sole  source 
procurement  of  a -strategic  weapons  loader, 
or  the  modification  of  an  existing  strategic 
weapons  loader,  in  order  to  meet  the  per- 
formance requirements  for  the  B-IB 
bomber  aircraft  or  the  Advanced  Technolo- 
gy Bomber  aircraft. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  used  to  procure  not  more 
than  0  operational  MX  missiles. 


<d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  trans- 
ferred to.  and  merged  with,  amounts  appro- 
priated for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1985  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  in  sub- 
section (a),  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  $76,000,000,  to  be  derived 
from  amounts  available  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  advance  procurement  of  E-3A  air- 
craft, 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.  DEFENSE 
AGENCIES 

Sec  104.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Defense  Agencies  in 
the  amount  of  $1,207,000,000. 

CERTAIN  AUTHORITY  PROVIDED  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  NATO 
AIRBORNE  WARNING  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
lAWACSi   PROGRAM 

Sec.  105.  Effective  on  October  1.  1984.  sec- 
tion 103(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1982  (Public  Law  97-86; 
95  Stat.  1100)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■■fiscal  year  1984  "  both  places  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'fi.scal  year  1985  '. 

Part  B— Research,  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation 

authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec,  116,  (a)  Funds  arc  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fi,scal  year  1985  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $4,627,710,000. 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $9,394,608,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $13,975,507,000. 

For  the  Defcn,se  Agencies,  $4,566,541,000, 
of  which  $59,000,000  is  authorized  for  the 
activities  of  the  Director  of  Test  and  Eval- 
uation, Defease. 

(b>  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1985  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  whose  compensation  is  pro- 
vided for  by  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  subsection  (a). 

(cKl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  .shall 
proceed  with  the  competitive  development 
of  a  Joint  Tactical  Missile  System  having 
the  following  design  goals: 

(A)  A  maximum  range  of  200  kilometers. 

(B)  A  payload  at  maximum  range  of  1.000 
pounds. 

(2)  In  the  development  of  the  Joint  Tacti- 
cal Missile  System,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  make  maximum  use  of  proven 
missile  technology  with  the  objective  of 
completing  the  competitive  development  of 
the  system  by  July  1,  1987. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  writing 
on  the  progress  of  the  development  of  the 
system  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  on  the 
first  day  of  January  of  1985,  1986,  and  1987. 

(d)  Not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  undersea  target  sur- 
veillance research  and  development  pro- 
gram may  be  obligated  or  expended  until  a 
contract  for  the  full-scale  engineering  devel- 
opment of  the  CV  ASW  helicopter  has  been 
awarded  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
notified  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  such  contract  has  been  awarded. 
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Part  C— Operation  and  Maintenance 
authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec  118.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  other  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  expense,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $18,755,118,000. 

For  the  Navy,  $25,895,326,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,648,169,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $19,608,600,000. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  the  Senators  and  I 
are  offering  would  delete  $2,622  billion 
for  production  of  the  MX  missile  in 
fiscal  year  1985  and  w-ould  then  trans- 
fer a  portion  of  the  savings,  $1.4  bil- 
lion, into  underfunded  nonnuclear 
equipment  and  readiness  programs. 

For  some  years,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned that  our  defense  budgets  have 
become  overbalanced  toward  nuclear 
weapons.  This  overemphasis  on  nucle- 
ar programs  has  forced  the  Pentagon 
and  the  Congress  to  underfund  less 
glamorous— but  I  would  argue  far 
more  important— programs  to  main- 
tain and  improve  conventional  force 
readiness. 

Direct  challenges  to  this  country's 
interests  are  more  likely  to  come  from 
conventional  rather  than  nuclear 
means.  It  is  fashionable  to  argue  that 
nuclear  forces  actually  absorb  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  defense  budget, 
12  percent  or  15  percent  or  20  percent, 
depending  on  who  is  doing  the  calcula- 
tions. Yet  15  percent  of  a  $300  billion 
defense  budget  represents  an  enor- 
mous sum.  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

It  is  also  argued  that  cancellation  of 
a  nuclear  program  saves  only  relative- 
ly small  amounts  in  outlays.  Again, 
the  short-term  gain  from  a  program 
cancellation  may  well  be  small  against 
the  whole  defense  budget  in  1  year. 
Over  the  life  of  a  major  system  such 
as  the  B-1  or  the  MX,  however,  sav- 
ings can  run  into  $25  billion  or  more. 
In  my  estimation,  the  MX  missile  is 
perhaps  the  premier  case  of  defense 
priorities  gone  astray.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  even  remember  that  the 
MX  was  originally  conceived,  designed, 
and  developed  to  be  a  mobile,  surviv- 
able  solution  to  the  looming  vulner- 
ability of  the  Minuteman  ICBM? 

Congress  once  insisted  that  the  MX 
not  be  deployed  in  vulnerable  silos,  we 
demanded  that  it  be  based  survivably. 
We  knew  it  made  absolutely  no  sense 
to  put  it  in  silos  where  it  could  not  sur- 
vive. Some  of  the  most  prominent 
Members  of  the  Senate  strongly  criti- 
cized basing  modes  for  the  MX  that 
would  not  be  survivable. 

After  all  this,  after  30  basing  modes 
were  devised  and  rejected,  after  never- 
ending  briefings,  so  many  that  some  of 
us  could  repeat  them  in  our  sleep, 
hearings,  meetings  and  discussions 
with  every  kind  of  expert— we  are 
asked  to  ignore  all  that.  We  are  asked 
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to  forget  that  putting  the  MX  in  al- 
ready targeted  Minuteman  silos  was 
turned  down  earlier  as  too  dangerous, 
not  good  for  U.S.  security.  After  years 
of  hearing  that  a  superaccurale 
MIRVs  ICBM  with  a  hard  target  kill 
capability  based  vulnerably  is  the 
worst  thing  we  could  do,  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  it. 

Somehow,  what  we  are  saying.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  we  show  our  commit- 
ment to  a  strong  defense  by  paying  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars  for  a  weap- 
ons system  that  all  of  our  experts.  Re- 
publican and  Democrat,  all  our  mili 
tary  experts  have  said  is  not  survivable 
and  should  be  based  some  way  differ 
ently  than  the  way  we  are  doing  it. 
After  all  that  irrefutable  proof,  wc 
still  end  up  saying  we  are  going  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  because  now  we  call  it 
something  different.  It  is  no  longer 
the  MX;  it  is  the  Peacekeeper. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  a  strong  de 
fense.  The  taxpayers  of  this  country 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  even  in  times 
of  runaway  deficits.  But  the  American 
people  justifiably  demand  that  their 
tax  dollars  be  spent  on  weapons  which 
make  them  .safe  and  more  secure. 
There  is  no  way  I  can  justify  to  the 
people  of  Vermont  a  vote  for  the  MX 
missile  after  all  I  have  learned  about 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  us,  how  useless 
it  is  in  defending  this  country  against 
the  real  threats  we  face,  and  how 
much  money  it  takes  away  from  genu- 
ine defense  needs. 

Over  a  year  ago.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger  and  Gen.  John 
Vessey.  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  testified  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  MX. 
I  was  struck  by  statements  they  made 
to  the  effect  that  we  were  considering 
a  "launch  under  attack  "  doctrine  as  a 
means  of  ensuring  that  MX  missiles 
were  not  destroyed  in  their  silos.  They 
told  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  MX  in  silos  would  be  vulnerable 
"if  we  ride  out  an  attack." 

What  we  are  saying  is  we  are  going 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  build  a 
weapons  system,  put  it  somewhere 
where  it  is  going  to  be  highly  vulnera- 
ble, and  justify  it  by  saying  if  we  think 
we  are  under  attack,  we  shall  fire  it 
off.  Mr.  President,  does  this  really 
make  any  sense  at  all?  What  it  means 
is  that  we  are  putting  the  United 
States  on  a  hairtrigger  readiness  and 
once  we  think  that  we  sense  an  attack 
against  our  missiles,  we  had  better  fire 
them. 

That  means  if  we  make  a  mistake,  if 
our  computers  go  awry,  if  somebody 
reads  a  signal  wrong,  then  we  are 
going  to  fire  our  missiles  and  ensure 
we  are  engaged  in  world  war  III.  the 
ultimate  war. 

Mr.  President,  without  going  into 
matters  of  a  classified  nature,  but  just 
referring  to  what  has  been  in  the  open 
press,   we  know    that   those   mistakes 


have  been  made  in  the  past.  We  know- 
that  our  warning  systems  have  told  us 
of  impending  attacks  when  none  were 
there.  What  happens,  when  we  have 
our  defense  so  based,  if  we  get  that 
kind  of  signal''  Then  we  have  got  to 
fire  because  with  a  first-strike  capable 
weapon  like  the  MX,  the  United 
States  inevitably  is  going  to  be  faced 
with  a  very  dangerous  choice:  We  can 
adopt  the  preemptive  strike  policy 
that  I  was  talking  about  before,  mean- 
ing that  if  we  believe  nuclear  war  is 
imminent,  wr  will  launch  our  vulnera- 
ble missiles  first,  or  we  can  build  a 
launch-under-altack  capability.  That 
means  giving  increasing  authority  to 
lower  and  lower  and  lower  levels  of 
command,  or  to  computers,  and  we  will 
have  to  rely  far  more  on  early  warning 
systems  to  determine  when  enemy 
missiles  have  been  launched.  We  arc 
going  to  have  to  build  computers  into 
launch  control  mechanisms,  and  the 
human  element  in  decisionmaking 
that  may  mean  life  or  death  for  this 
entire  Nation  is  going  to  be  cut  back 
sharply  because  there  will  be  no  time 
whatsoever  to  think. 

From  the  point  of  v  iew  of  Mo.scow.  a 
vulnerable  MX  with  hard  target  kill 
capabilities  can  only  be  seen  as  a  criti- 
cal element  in  an  overall  American 
plan  to  gain  a  first-strike  capability 
against  their  land-ba.sed  ICBM's.  the 
heart  of  their  nuclear  deterrent  force. 
Their  reaction  is  predictable,  and  we 
are  seeing  it  now.  a  new.  lOwarhead 
MX-type  ICBM.  the  SS-X-24. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  .say 
the  Soviets  already  have  an  MX.  the 
SS-X  18  or  the  SS  X  24,  regardless  of 
what  we  do.  The  Soviet  military  bu- 
reaucracy ha.s  built  in  vested  interests 
and  sacred  cows,  and  it  is  going  to 
grind  on  with  new  programs.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  shown  either  abysmal  stupidi- 
ty or  technological  backwardness,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two,  in  relying  so 
heavily  on  silo-based  ICBM's.  While 
more  than  two-thirds  of  our  deterrent 
forces  are  survivable.  the  same  per 
centage  of  Soviet  strategic  weapons 
will  be  vulnerable. 

And  so  what  do  we  do.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? We  have  a  situation  where  we 
decide  for  our  security  to  put  ourselves 
on  a  hair-trigger  readiness,  and  the  So- 
viets try  to  build  a  mirror  image  and 
decide  for  security  they  will  put  them- 
selves on  hair-trigger  readiness,  and 
then  of  course  the  debate  will  be  how 
much  of  a  hair  trigger.  So  we  will  clo.se 
the  window  of  hair  triggerness  instead 
of  the  window  of  vulnerability,  and  we 
will  get  closer  and  they  closer  and  we 
closer  and  they  closer  until  we  are 
down  to  seconds,  until  we  are  down  to 
a  point  where,  quite  obviously,  Mr. 
President,  even  the  slightest  mistake 
on  either  side  triggers  nuclear  war. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  are 
building  a  peacekeeper.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  peace  of  the  secure,  it  is  peace 
of   the    grave.   That    is   what   we   are 


doing.  What  we  are  doing  is  substitut- 
ing the  specter  of  a  nuclear  arms  race 
for  the  security  of  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol. If  nobody  else  is  going  to  move  us 
down  the  path  of  arms  control,  then 
do  we  not  have  a  responsibility  as  Sen- 
ators to  do  that?  Mr.  President.  I  say 
that  we  can  go  into  just  about  any 
part  of  this  country  and  hear  people 
speak  of  their  desires,  their  needs,  and 
their  wishes  for  arms  control.  I  do  not 
care  whether  they  are  Republicans, 
Democrats,  independents,  conserv- 
atives, liberals,  east,  west,  north, 
south,  wherever  they  are  in  this  coun- 
try. People  want  to  see  real  arms  con- 
trol. The  people  of  this  Nation,  if 
given  a  choice  or  a  chance  to  vote  for 
arms  control  packages,  would  vote  for 
them.  Instead,  when  you  come  down 
to  the  ultimate  arms  control  package, 
treaties,  there  are  only  100  people  in 
the  United  States  who  get  to  vote  on 
such  a  matter,  the  100  men  and 
women  of  this  body.  And  during  the 
debates  going  on  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  there  are 
only  535  of  us  now  who  can  vote  to 
bring  some  kind  of  sanity  to  the  arms 
race. 

Certainly,  if  we  are  reflective  of  the 
people  who  sent  us  here  to  represent 
them,  we  would  do  so. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
American  force  posture  decisions 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  our 
analysis  of  what  protects  our  security 
while  reducing  the  risk  of  a  cataclys- 
mic nuclear  exchange.  Instead  of 
being  mesmerized  by  a  succession  of 
Soviet  mi.ssilcs  and  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  we  must  match  them  no 
matter  how  many  missiles  and  war- 
heads we  already  have,  we  ought  to 
decide  what,  from  our  point  of  view, 
makes  the  most  military  sense. 

We  have  other  options  for  moderniz- 
ing the  U.S.  strategic  deterrent  in 
ways  that  do  not  increase  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war.  We  are  deploying  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles.  Even  though 
I  oppose  it  as  not  cost-effective,  we  are 
building  the  B-1  bomber.  The  ad- 
vanced technology  or  Stealth  bomber 
is  coming  later  in  this  decade.  The  Tri- 
dent II  sea-launched  ballistic  missile, 
which  would  give  us  survivable  hard- 
target  capabilities,  is  nearing  the  ini- 
tial testing  stage.  Beyond  that,  by  the 
early  1990's,  we  will  have  the  small, 
mobile,  single  warhead  ICBM  as  an 
option  for  modernizing  the  land-based 
leg  of  the  strategic  triad. 

So  no  one  should  be  fooled  into 
thinking  maintaining  strong  nuclear 
forces  depends  on  building  the  MX.  It 
does  not.  The  hard  truth  is  that  we  do 
not  need  it;  it  wastes  money,  and  it 
makes  a  nuclear  exchange  more,  not 
le.ss,  likely. 

That  is  really  the  sum  of  the  MX. 

One  last  line  of  argument  I  would 
like  to  deal   with   is  the  proposition 


that  the  MX  is  needed  for  arms  con- 
trol. 

Well,  the  MX  was  defended  last  year 
as  necessary  as  part  of  a  deal  to  make 
the  present  administration  more  seri- 
ous about  arms  control.  Unfortunate- 
ly, that  ploy  did  not  pan  out;  the  Sovi- 
ets withdrew  from  the  strategic  arms 
talks.  The  administration  got  the  go- 
ahead  on  MX  production  and  gave  ab- 
solutely nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
on  arms  control. 

On  the  second  arms  control  argu- 
ment for  the  MX,  the  one  we  hear 
more  often  now  is  that  we  must 
produce  it  to  make  the  Soviets  serious 
about  a  new  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  drawback  to  this 
defense  of  the  MX  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  never  intended  to  bargain 
it  in  the  START  talks.  Let  us  listen  to 
what  our  chief  negotiator  said.  Ambas- 
sador Rowny  has  repeatedly  declared 
that  while  he  needs  the  MX  to  negoti- 
ate in  Geneva,  he  does  not  mean  to 
trade  it  for  limitations  on  Soviet  mis- 
siles. The  MX  is  not  a  bargaining  chip 
to  be  put  on  the  table  as  negotiating 
capital.  If  it  is  not  a  bargaining  chip, 
what  is  it? 

The  latest  arms  control  justification 
for  the  MX  is  that  by  demonstrating 
American  resolve  and  determination  to 
compete,  the  Soviets  will  be  sufficient- 
ly impressed  to  negotiate  seriously. 
Again,  the  deficiency  in  this  argument 
is  that  a  decision  last  year  to  produce 
21  MX  missiles  was  followed  by  col- 
lapse in  negotiations.  The  Soviet 
START  proposal  contained  no  special 
demands  for  limits  on  the  MX.  I  un- 
derstand under  their  proposal  the 
United  States  could  have  been  deploy- 
ing hundreds  of  MX  missiles.  What 
kind  of  a  bargaining  chip?  What  kind 
of  a  bargaining  chip,  Mr.  President? 
We  say  we  will  have  100  MX  or  maybe 
we  will  negotiate  with  the  White 
House  and  we  will  have  50,  or  maybe 
we  will  negotiate  with  the  White 
House  and  we  will  have  30,  or  maybe 
we  will  negotiate  with  the  White 
House  and  we  will  have  20.  The  Sovi- 
ets do  not  care.  We  can  have  100,  we 
can  have  200,  we  can  have  300.  Bar- 
gaining chip?  Certainly  not  to  them.  It 
must  be  a  bargaining  chip  only  among 
various  factions  in  Congress  and  in  the 
White  House. 

I  do  not  seek  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  other  body  or  with  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  should  like  to 
see  our  country  have  an  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  certainly  do  not  care  how  many 
MX  we  build.  Thus,  out  the  window 
goes  the  MX  as  a  bargaining  chip. 

I  believe  that  what  impresses  Soviet 
political  and  military  leaders  and  ne- 
gotiators is  not  bargaining  chips  or 
demonstrations  of  resolve,  but  mili- 
tarily effective  weapons  designed  to 
meet  American  strategic  requirements. 

Whatever  else  we  may  think  of 
them,  in  matters  of  nuclear  weapons 


and  arms  control,  the  Soviets  are  seri- 
ous people.  We  have  got  to  be  equally 
serious  in  dealing  with  these  matters. 
and  stop  being  hauled  back  and  forth 
because  of  ideological  preoccupations 
or  arid  strategic  theories. 

If  the  debates  and  actions  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  demon- 
strated one  thing  over  the  last  several 
years,  it  is  that  there  is  no  consensus 
in  the  United  States  for  deploying  the 
MX  missile.  We  have  come  up  with  all 
sorts  of  strange  compromises,  fences, 
and  reports.  All  have  one  thing  in 
common:  They  allow  us  to  avoid 
making  a  tough,  but  necessary  deci- 
sion to  kill  a  big  nuclear  program. 

Nobody  has  ever  testified  that  the 
MX,  based  the  way  we  are  talking 
about  basing  it.  is  a  survivable  weapon 
and  thus  makes  sense  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  designed.  Nobody  wants 
to  face  up  to  that  and  say.  "If  it 
doesn't  work,  why  continue  to  build 
it?"  Instead,  they  say:  "Maybe  we  will 
build  a  few  less  or  a  few  more,  wheth- 
er people  are  happy  with  us  or  sad 
with  us.  We  will  base  it  on  whether 
somebody  comes  to  Geneva  on  such 
and  such  a  date  or  does  not.  We  will 
base  it  on  whether  this  Member  of 
Congress  or  that  Member  of  Congress 
will  go  for  it.  "  Nobody  bases  it  on 
whether  we  will  vote  for  it  because  it 
will  work  or  will  not  work. 

We  should  talk  to  the  people  in  our 
States  and  find  out  how  they  would 
vote. 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  stop  the 
production  of  the  MX  missile,  and 
transfer  at  least  some  of  the  savings  to 
needed  conventional  force  upgrades, 
especially  in  the  area  of  readiness. 
Senator  Levin.  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, helped  us  put  together  the  list 
of  conventional  force  add  backs.  He 
will  explain  in  detail  the  rationale  for 
particular  items. 

Let  me  just  summarize  for  my  col- 
leagues what  the  focus  of  the  conven- 
tional forces  improvements  would  be. 
They  are  concentrated  heavily  in  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  improve- 
ments, including  $261  million  for  Navy 
ship  overhauls,  and  property  and 
depot  maintenance  for  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  O&M  improvements  ac- 
count for  some  $442  million  of  a  total 
of  more  than  $1.4  billion. 

We  propose  to  shift  $719  million  to 
improvements  in  active  service  equip- 
ment. This  includes  an  additional  C- 
5B  for  Air  Force  strategic  airlift,  anti- 
tank munitions.  tactical  aircraft 
spares,  airbase  survivability,  and  tacti- 
cal aircraft  modifications.  For  the 
Navy,  we  would  restore  one  fleet  hos- 
pital, and  Phoenix  and  Standard  mis- 
sile buys  for  ship  defense  against  air 
attack.  Army  improvements  would  in- 
clude restoring  deployable  medical  sys- 
tems and  support  equipment  for  better 
treatment  of  wounded,  personnel  sur- 


vivability equipment,  and  field  mainte- 
nance and  repair  equipment. 

The  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
would  receive  $92  million  in  force  up- 
grades, primarily  improvements  in 
ground  attack  antiarmor  capability, 
aircraft  survivability,  and  avionics. 

None  of  these  programs  is  especially 
newsworthy,  but  all  are  important  to 
the  services  in  improving  readiness. 
The  money  put  into  these  programs 
would  do  more  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  than  the 
entire  $2.6  billion  going  into  produc- 
tion of  the  MX  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  important  articles  de- 
scribing serious  readiness  deficiencies 
in  the  military  services  and  the  need 
for  the  kinds  of  upgrades  and  improve- 
ments contained  in  this  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  14.  1984] 

U.S.  Forces  May  Lack  Resources  to  Carry 
ON  A  War.  Officers  Say 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 
Washington.  May  13.— The  17th  Tactical 
Fighter  Squadron  at  Shaw  Air  Force  Base  in 
South  Carolina  i.s  a  hotshot  outfit  by  almost 
every  measure.  But  senior  Air  Force  officers 
say  it  is  officially  rated  not  ready  for  sus- 
tained combat. 

The  17th.  the  newest  fighter  squadron  in 
the  Air  Force,  is  led  by  a  veteran  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  More  than  half  its  pilots  are 
rated  experienced,  and  its  younger  fliers  are 
considered  among  the  best  in  the  service.  It 
has  most  of  the  trained  technicians  it  is  au- 
thorized to  have. 

The  17th  Squadron  Is  fully  equipped,  with 
the  last  of  its  24  F-16  fighters  delivered  re- 
cently. Each  pilot  logs  more  than  20  hours 
of  training  sorties  a  month.  Skilled  ground 
crews  maintain  the  planes  under  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  senior  sergeants.  Morale  seems 
high. 

SHORTAGE  OF  SPARE  PARTS 

But  the  17th  has  in  its  war  re.serves  only 
60  percent  of  the  spare  parts  considered 
necessary  for  sustained  battle  and  has  thus 
been  rated  not  ready  for  combat,  the  senior 
officers  said.  The  squadron  could  fight  in 
the  early  days  of  a  war  but  without  more 
spare  parts,  it  might  have  to  be  grounded 
quickly. 

The  17th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  is  not 
alone.  Rather,  it  reflects  uneven  combat  ca- 
pacities in  many  other  Air  Force  squadrons. 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  battalions  and 
Navy  ships,  despite  three  years  of  rapidly 
rising  military  spending. 

That  conclusion  arises  from  recent  conver- 
sations with  more  than  100  -squadron,  bat- 
talion and  ship  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  those  who  would  bear  the 
brunt  of  battle  if  the  United  States  went  to 
war. 

All  those  combat  leaders  asserted  that  the 
arms,  equipment  and  personnel  of  their 
units  had  steadily  improved  in  the  last  three 
years.  At  the  same  time,  many  cited  defi- 
ciencies in  training  and  war  reserves  that 
they  said  could  cripple  their  forces  in 
combat. 

Those  as,sessments  were  supported  in 
large  measure  by  the   military   high  com- 
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mand  in  Washington  and  by  senior  officrrs 
of  the  unified  four-service  combat  com 
mands  in  testimony  before  Consress  and  in 
other  public  statements. 

At  issue  are  two  closely  related  measures 
of  capacity  to  be  ready  to  fight  a  war  and 
sustain  combat.  The  degree  of  readiness,  in 
Pentagon  parlance,  measures  a  unit  s  ability 
to  fight  on  the  first  day  of  a  full  scale  war 
with  conventional  arms  against  a  well 
armed,  well  trained  adversary.  The  degree 
of  sustainability  measures  a  unit  s  capacity 
for  continuing  to  fight  effectively  until 
American  industry  can  produce  weapons, 
ammunition  and  supplies  as  fast  as  they  are 
consumed  on  the  battlefield. 

Recent  wars  in  the  Middle  East  show  thai 
consumption  rates  can  be  tremendous. 

Military  planners  thus  estimate  that  the 
forces  should  have  on  hand  60  to  90  days' 
supply  of  ammunition,  parts  and  supplies  to 
fight,  for  instance,  a  Soviet  invasion  of 
Europe,  a  North  Korean  attack  on  South 
Korea,  or  an  Iranian  attack  on  Saudi  Arabi 
an  oilfields. 

The  Reagan  AdminLstration.  in  presenting 
Its  1985  military  budget  to  Congress,  has 
said  its  military  spending  has  been  balanced 
and  that  the  armed  forces  are  more  ready 
for  war  and  for  prolonged  conflict  than 
when  President  Reagan  took  office  m  1981. 

39  PERCENT  IMPROVEMENT  ASSERTED 

At  that  time.  Mr.  Reagan  said  he  was  ap- 
palled" by  what  he  had  seen:  American 
planes  that  could  not  fly  and  American 
ships  that  could  not  sail  for  lack  of  spare 
parts  and  trained  personnel,  and  insuffi 
cient  fuel  and  ammunition  for  essential 
training.  " 

This  year,  when  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger  submitted  his  annual  report 
to  Congress,  he  asserted.  Today,  three 
years  later.  39  percent  more  ol  our  major 
military  units  are  categorized  as  fully  or 
substantially  ready  for  combat. 

Mr.  Weinberger  did  not  specify  how  many 
units  had  been  ready  in  1981  nor  how  many 
were  ready  today.  Those  figures  are  classi- 
fied, although  they  have  occasionally 
become  public  knowledge. 

Since  Mr.  Weinbergers  report,  however, 
the  degree  to  which  the  armed  forces  are 
ready  to  fight  and  to  sustain  conventional 
war  has  been  increasingly  disputed  in  Con 
gress  and  the  press. 

MANY  GUNS.  FEW  BULLETS 

Some  Congressmen,  mainly  Democrats. 
have  argued  that  too  much  has  been  spent 
on  weapons  but  not  enough  on  ammunition 
and  spare  parts,  contending,  in  effect,  that 
the  Administration  has  bought  too  many 
guns  and  not  enough  bullets. 

In  addition.  Pentagon  documents  finding 
their  way  into  the  press  have  suggested  that 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  have  fallen  in  read 
Iness  ratings,  while  other  official  reports 
have  said  the  Navy  has  a  critical  shortage  of 
missiles,  torpedoes  and  other  munitions. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weint)erger,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  called 
a  news  conference  in  March  to  assert,  the 
force  is  simply  far  more  ready  than  it  was 
three  years  ago  to  do  the  things  that  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  expect." 

I  would  tell  you  that  we  have  better 
people."  said  the  Chairman.  Gen.  John  W 
"Vessey  Jr.  "Theyre  armed  with  more  and 
better  equipment;  their  training  has  been 
improved  and  they  have  better  support 
behind  them.  The  maintenance  backlogs  are 
down,  the  ammunition  supplies  are  up. 
spare  parts  are  improved,  the  strategic  mo- 
bility has  improved. 


MORE  MONEY  THAN  NEEDED 

Still  another  view  came  in  late  April  from 
Representative  Les  Aspin.  Democrat  of  Wis 
consin,  a  ,senior  member  of  the  Armed  Serv 
ices  Committee,  who  a.s.serted  in  a  ,statement 
that  operations  and  maintenance,  a  key  ele- 
ment in  readiness,  may  well  have  l)een 
overfunded  " 

Mr  Aspin.  regarded  as  a  critic  of  military 
spending,  contended.  "It  looks  like  the  Ad- 
ministration IS  asking  for  more  money  than 
needed  to  operate  everything  at  a  tempo 
thai  will  keep  the  forces  ready  to  act  in  an 
emergency.  ■ 

The  colonels  and  captains,  .sergeants  and 
petty  officers  interviewed  in  the  field,  as 
well  as  military  and  civilian  officials  in 
public  testimony  in  Washington,  have  cited 
these  deficiencies; 

Insufficient  ammunition:  All  the  forces 
were  said  to  lack  enough  ammunition  for 
training  and  for  prolonged  combat.  Military 
leaders  said  there  were  shortages  of  pistol 
and  machinegun  bullets,  tank  and  artillery 
shells,  and  a  variety  of  mi.ssiles,  torpedoes 
and  bombs. 

Inadequate  supply  of  spare  parts:  Most 
combat  leaders  said  they  had  enough  parts, 
with  occasional  shortages,  to  tram  and  oper- 
ate properly.  But  senior  officials  reported 
shortages  in  war  reserves  they  said  would  be 
needed  to  sustain  the  battle  in  a  prolongi-d 
war 

Shortages  of  noncommissioned  officers: 
Although  the  number  of  officers  has  in- 
creased, military  leaders  cited  shortages  of 
infantry  squad  leaders  or  tank  commanders. 
lechnician.s  in  ship  crews  and  electronics 
specialists  in  combat  units. 

Insufficient  transport  to  sustain  forces  in 
protracted  conventional  war;  Gen.  Thomas 
M  Ryan  Jr..  head  of  the  Military  Airlift 
Command,  lold  Congress  that  air  transport 
capacity  was  33  6  million  ton  miles  a  day. 
while  an  estimated  66  million  ton  miles  a 
day  would  be  needed  in  an  extended  war 
Sea  transport  is  similarly  short  of  stated 
goals 

CHIEES  CITE  SHORTAGES 

Notwithstanding  gains  made  by  the  serv- 
ices. "  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said  m  their 
annual  report  to  Congress.  Shortfalls  in 
authorized  end-strength,  .senior  grade  enlist 
ed  personnel,  spare  parts,  munitions,  train- 
ing funds,  chemical  defen.se.  surMvable  com- 
mand, control,  and  communication  sy,->tems. 
and  intelligence  support  capabilities  contin 
ue  to  inhibit  readiness.  " 

Ammunition  shortfalls  are  the  most  criti- 
cal problem  in  materiel  sustainability."  the 
chiefs  added.  Commanders  continually 
identify  inadequate  ammunition  resources 
as  a  major  constraint  on  their  combat  capa 
bilities." 

Since  January  1981  the  Reagan  Adminis 
tralion  has  poured  money  into  new  arms 
and  equipment.  Mr  Weinberger  got  from 
Congress  a  small  addition  to  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration s  1981  proposed  budget  for 
weapons  and  equipment  to  bring  it  to  $57.6 
billion,  as  measured  in  1985  dollars. 

After  that  the  Defense  Secretary  persuad- 
ed Congress  to  approve  big  increases  in  1982 
and  1983  and  a  smaller  increase  to  $89.1  bil- 
lion for  the  fi.scal  year  that  ends  Sept.  30. 
The  increase  for  new  arms  and  equipment  is 
by  far  the  largest  expansion  in  the  military 
budget. 

aUALITY  OF  PERSONNEL 

The  size  of  I  he  armed  forces  has  increa.sed 
by  82.000  men  and  women,  to  2.18  million 
this  year.  Military  leaders  .say  the  quality  of 
the  force  has  steadily  improved  as  recruits 


have  been  able  to  meet  higher  standards 
and  more  experienced  people  have  been  re- 
tained. 

Improvements  in  training,  operations  and 
maintenance,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
uneven.  A  Pentagon  report  shows  a  15  per- 
cent decrease  in  the  readiness  of  Air  Force 
.squadrons  and  a  25  percent  decrease  in  read- 
iness by  Army  battalions  over  the  past  three 
years. 

At  the  same  time,  the  report  says  the 
number  of  Navy  ships  rated  combat-ready 
has  doubled.  Those  figures  were  averaged  to 
get  the  39  percent  increase  in  readiness 
cited  by  Mr.  Weinberger  in  his  annual 
report.  Pentagon  officials  said. 

Finally,  the  capacity  to  sustain  combat 
was  reported  as  lagging  in  comparison  with 
the  acquisition  of  weapons.  The  budget  for 
ammunition,  spare  parts  and  othei  items  in 
war  reserve  stockpiles  iias  risen  from  $8.3 
billion  in  1981  to  $10.8  billion  in  1984.  a 
much  slower  growth  rate  than  that  for 
weapons  and  equipment. 

SOURCES  OF  IMBALANCE 

The  apparent  imbalance  in  changing 
combat  capabilities  .seemed  to  stem  from 
several  sources.  One  was  restrained  military 
budgets  under  President  Carter.  A  second 
has  been  the  emphasis  on  new  weapons 
under  President  Reagan. 

A  third  has  been  cuts  made  by  Congress. 
Us  members  have  long  shown  little  support 
for  operations  that  bring  little  spending  to 
home  districts  or  unglamorous  items  like 
ammunition  for  war  reserves,  which  is  made 
in  relatively  few  places. 

In  annual  reports  to  Congress,  field  com- 
manders cited  deficiencies.  Gen  Wallace  H. 
Nutting  of  the  Army,  who  heads  Air  Force 
and  Army  units  within  the  United  Stales, 
testified  that  low  levels  of  combat  readiness 
in  his  command  remained  virtually  un- 
changed" over  the  past  year. 

Army  forces  report  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel shortages  as  the  primary  degrading 
factors."  the  general  said,  and  Air  Force 
units  continue  to  report  deficits  in  war  read- 
iness spares  kits  as  the  major  problem." 

NAVY    "STRETCHED  THIN" 

The  Atlantic  commander.  Adm.  Wesley  L. 
McDonald,  said  his  forces  were  "stretched 
so  thin  that  very  little  surge  capability 
exists  for  rapid  response  to  crises.'"  Inad- 
equate supplies  of  munitions,  he  said, 
remain  the  most  serious  detriment  to  cur- 
rent war-fighting  capability.'" 

Adm.  William  J.  Crowe  Jr..  whose  Pacific 
Command  has  forces  in  Korea,  Japan,  the 
Philippines  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  told  The 
Armed  Forces  Journal  that  his  first  concern 
was  whether  we  have  enough  ammunition, 
enough  spare  parts,  enough  oil  in  the  right 
places,  enough  consumables  and  sustaina- 
bles  for  a  protracted  conflict  out  here." 

Gen.  Bernard  W.  Rogers,  the  American 
commander  in  Europe,  told  Congress  his 
command  would  be  "simply  unable  to  sus- 
tain its  conventional  forces  in  combat  for 
long"  and  still  have  "manpower,  ammuni- 
tion, and  war  reserve  materiel  to  replace 
los.ses."' 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  are  based  in  Europe.  The  deputy 
American  commander  there.  Gen.  Richard 
L.  Lawson  of  the  Air  Force,  gave  more  de- 
tails, .saying,  "Battalion  field  training  days, 
aircraft  flying  hours  and  ship  steaming  time 
are  well  t)elow  the  level  where  we  can  feel 
confident." 

"Some  munition  stocks,  most  notably  air- 
to-air  missiles,  naval  munitions,  and  special- 
ized,   high-technology   munitions,   are   well 


below  our  required  stockage,  to  the  point 
where  they  could  be  classified  as  war-stop- 
pers," General  Lawson  said. 

At  Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  the  nth  Tactical 
Fighter  Squadron  was  formed  in  October 
1982.  with  18  F-16  fighter  and  16  pilots. 
Since  then  it  has  come  close  to  full 
strength,  with  24  planes  and  30  pilots  and 
most  of  the  ground  crew. 

Lieut.  Ool.  Benjamin  D.  Smith,  who  flew 
combat  missions  in  Vietnam,  commands  the 
17th.  and  Lieut.  Col.  Scott  W.  Pilkington, 
who  flew  Phantom  fighters  for  «ix  years 
before  going  to  Shaw,  is  the  operations  offi- 
cer. 

Capt.  Charles  Simmons  and  16  other 
pilots  are  rated  "experienced,"  each  having 
had  more  than  500  hours  of  flying  time  in 
the  P-16.  First  Lieut.  John  Brandon  and  12 
others  are  rated  "inexperienced,"  but  Lieu- 
ter.cnt  Brandon  has  already  had  450  hours 
in  the  P-16. 

"The  inexperienced  guys  we're  getting 
i.ow  are  the  best  I've  ever  seen,"  said  Colo- 
nel Pilkington,  who  has  been  in  the  Air 
Force  since  1968. 

»7  5  IN  MAINTENANCE  UNIT 

The  maintenance  unit  has  275  airmen, 
most  of  them  experienced  enough  to  hold 
middle-grade  noncommissioned  rank.  The 
Air  Force  demands  that  75  percent  of  a 
squadron's  planes  meet  the  criterion  of 
being  capable  of  going  on  a  mission  on  a 
given  day.  The  17th  ranges  from  83  percent 
to  90  percent. 

Senior  Master  Sgt,  Gerald  G.  Arruda  said 
he  had  on  hand  90  percent  of  the  spare 
parts  the  squadron  needed.  But  he  added. 
"We  don't  always  have  what  we  need,  or 
they  don't  always  come  in  on  time."  He  said 
parts  for  landing  gear  and  aviation  electron- 
ics were  sometimes  troublesome. 

I  MILITARY  BUDGETS.  1981-84 
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Souct  Oeparlficni  ol  Delense 

Backing  up  the  flight-line  maintenance 
crews  are  several  shops  for  repairing  elec- 
tronic equipment,  weapons  and  engines. 
Chief  Master  Sgt.  James  B.  Hall,  who  super- 
vises engine  overhauls,  has  been  working  on 
engines  for  23  years. 

With  all  that,  the  17th  Squadron  is  rated 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  not  ready  for 
sustained  combat  because  it  lacks  vital 
spares  for  the  P-16  engines,  electronics  and 
weapons.  Bigh-powered  machines  like  P-16 
fighters  wear  out  some  parts  quickly. 

ENTIRE  FLEET  IS  SHORT 

Moreover,  senior  officers  said,  the  Air 
Force  is  short  of  spare  parts  for  the  entire 
fleet  of  P-16's.  A  few  squadrons  of  P-16's, 
like  the  I9th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron 
next  door  at  Shaw,  have  been  made  ready 
for  combat  by  draining  spare  parts  from 
other  squadrons. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Leo  Marquez,  the  Air  Force 
chief  of  logistics,  told  Congress  that  no  fleet 
of  aircraft  was  entirely  ready  or  able  to  sus- 


tain combat.  The  fleet  of  C-5  transports  will 
be  the  first  to  be  able  to  sustain  operations 
fully,  he  said,  but  not  until  1988, 

The  Air  Force's  comptroller,  Lieut.  Gen. 
George  M.  Browning,  told  Congress  that  the 
backlog  of  maintenance  done  by  specialists 
in  depots  leaped  from  $23  million  in  1983  to 
$317  million  this  year  and  that  the  backlog 
of  maintenance  on  facilities  such  as  hangars 
and  barracks  rose  from  $653  million  to  $718 
million. 

In  the  swamps  and  scrub  pine  of  Fort 
Stewart  in  Georgia,  the  Army's  24th  Infan- 
try Division  (Mechanized)  prepares  for  pos- 
sible battle  in  the  deserts  around  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  It  is  the  heavy  arm  of  the  Central 
Command,  formerly  known  as  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force. 

The  division's  chief  of  staff.  Col.  Daniel  R. 
Schroeder,  is  quietly  enthusiastic.  "We  are 
so  much  better  off  today  than  we  were  a 
couple  of  years  ago,"  he  said.  He  cited  new 
tanks  that  can  fight  at  night,  artillery  fire 
control  devices,  and  rocket  launchers. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  absorbing  new 
equipment  into  the  division,  Lieut.  Col. 
James  H.  Askew  3d,  said  the  division  had  re- 
ceived 54  new  systems  over  the  last  three 
years  and  would  bring  in  33  more  this  year. 
Among  them  are  antitank  missiles,  helicop- 
ters, laser  devices  to  mark  artillery  targets, 
trucks,  warning  devices  for  foot  soldiers, 
radios,  radar,  antiaircraft  missiles,  and  fil- 
ters for  gas  masks. 

Colonel  Askew  has  set  up  a  center  to  train 
key  soldiers  on  the  new  weapons.  Instruc- 
tion runs  from  half  a  day  on  new  trucks  to 
17  weeks  for  a  rocket  launcher,  culminating 
in  a  live  firing  exercise.  He  said  he  had  been 
given  enough  time  and  money  to  train  the 
troops  properly. 

But  the  officer  in  charge  of  regular  train- 
ing, Lieut.  Col.  James  R.  Childs.  said  the 
constant  coming  and  going  of  soldiers  was 
"the  biggest  distractor  that  we  have."  He 
said  the  turnover  averaged  13  percent  a 
month  in  the  division. 

The  amount  of  training  ammunition  is  in- 
sufficient, he  said,  and  this  is  compounded 
by  the  turnover.  No  sooner  was  a  tank 
gunner  trained,  for  instance,  than  he  left 
and  a  new  gunner  had  to  be  trained.  One 
tank  gun  shell  for  training  costs  $135. 

A  tank  commander,  Sgt.  Leon  B.  Graves, 
said  his  crew  did  not  get  enough  shooting  on 
the  range.  "That's  where  the  fun  is.  "  he 
said,  "putting  steel  on  steel  downrange. 
That's  what  counts  in  what  we  do." 

A  battalion  commander.  Lieut.  Col.  Doug- 
las B.  Campbell,  said  that  supplies  of  spare 
parts  had  increased  but  that  pilots  in  his 
helicopter  unit  still  did  not  get  enough 
flying  time  because  shortages  had  not  been 
completely  overcome.  They  did  have  enough 
fuel  he  said. 

SHORT  ON  MECHANICS 

One  company  was  hampered  because  its 
motor  pool  had  only  8  of  12  authorized  me- 
chanics, said  the  motor  sergeant.  Staff  Sgt. 
Rashid  A,  Charania.  A  neighboring  compa- 
ny was  short  5  mechanics,  according  to  First 
Sgt.  William  D.  Lovett. 

The  executive  officer  of  an  artillery  bat- 
talion, Maj.  Raymond  M.  Chapman,  said  the 
battalion's  self-propelled  howitzers  had 
enough  fuel  so  that  gunners  could  practice 
on  maneuvers  and  enough  spare  parts  to 
keep  most  guns  operating  but  not  enough 
ammunition  to  train  properly. 

Sergeants  who  command  tanks  were  unan- 
imous in  criticizing  Port  Stewart  as  a  train- 
ing ground.  They  said  they  had  little  open- 
area  in  which  to  train  for  desert  warfare. 


But  the  division  plans  to  clear  2,500  acres  so 
that  tanks  can  practice  mane««vers. 

The  division  sent  tank  crews  to  the  desert 
in  Egypt  last  summer  in  Operation  Bright 
Star.  "That  was  the  best  training  I  ever 
had, "  said  Specialist  4  Bruce  J.  Dutton,  a 
gunner.  Other  crews  will  go  to  Port  Irwin,  in 
the  California  desert,  for  maneuvers  in  Sep- 
tember. 

NOT  ENOUGH  SERGEANTS 

But  it  is  more  expensive  to  ship  tanks  and 
crews  such  distances  to  train  than  to  train 
at  a  home  base.  Officers  said  the  division 
had  been  posted  at  Fort  Stewart  because  it 
was  close  to  the  port  of  Savannah,  from 
which  forces  could  be  deployed  overseas. 

Asked  about  experienced  personnel,  the 
division's  operations  officer,  Lieut.  Col. 
Ronald  R,  Leonard,  said  that  "we  don't  have 
sufficient  senior  grade  NCO's"  but  that 
schooling  for  middle-grade  noncommis- 
sioned officers  was  preparing  them  for 
senior  positions. 

The  annual  report  to  Congress  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  John  O.  Marsh  Jr.,  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  John  A.  Wickham 
Jr..  also  noted  the  shortage  of  sergeants. 
They  said  18  of  about  70  Army  units  were 
not  ready  for  combat  because  of  personnel 
shortages.  In  April  1981,  35  units  were  rated 
not  ready  for  combat,  they  said. 

The  Army  leaders  reported  shortages  in 
war  reserves  of  repair  parts,  cold-weather 
clothing,  body  armor,  helmets,  medical 
items,  tank  and  artillery  ammunition  and 
Hawk  air  defense  missiles.  They  said  it 
would  take  one  to  two  years  for  contractors 
to  turn  out  enough  to  sustain  Army  forces 
in  combat. 

MARINE  DIVISION  MODERNIZING 

From  another  pine  forest,  around  Camp 
Lejeune  in  North  Carolina,  the  Second 
Marine  Division  has  deployed  troops  to 
guard  the  Beirut  airport  and  to  take  part  in 
the  invasion  of  Grenada. 

At  the  same  time,  the  division  has  been 
modernizing.  "This  year,  the  Marine  Corps 
is  picking  up  more  weapons  than  at  any 
time  since  World  War  II,"  said  the  training 
officer,  Lieut.  Col.  Donald  P.  Anderson. 

The  division  has  been  reorganized  so  that 
infantry  battalions  have  been  reduced  ma- 
rines to  822  from  913  but  have  had  their 
firepower  increased  with  more  machine 
guns,  grenade  launchers  and  antitank  weap- 
ons. Some  weapons  have  been  delivered, 
others  are  on  the  way. 

Marine  artillery  has  been  equipped  with 
new  155-millimeter  howitzers.  An  artillery 
regimental  commander.  Col,  Larry  R.  Wil- 
liams, said  he  had  enough  ammunition  to 
train  crews  on  the  new  guns  but  was  worried 
about  future  supplies  because  of  high  costs. 
He  also  said  his  regiment  was  short  of  staff 
sergeants. 

In  Washington,  the  Marine  Corps  chief  of 
logistics.  Lieut.  Gen.  Harold  A.  Hatch,  told 
Congress  that  the  Corps  would  be  able  to 
fill  only  32  percent  of  what  is  considered  its 
ammunition  needs  by  the  end  of  1985. 

BACKLOG  IN  MAINTENANCE 

In  war  reserve  stocks,  the  Marine  Corps 
objective  is  a  60-day  supply.  General  Hatch 
said.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Corps  will 
have  only  a  27-day  supply  and  combat  ra- 
tions for  only  30  days,  he  said.  A  backlog  of 
specialized  maintenance,  nearly  eliminated 
in  1983,  will  be  back  up  to  $6.5  million  by 
September,  he  said. 

Marine  Corps  commanders  say  they  have 
the  few  good  men  they  seek.  Lieut.  Col. 
Edwin  C.  Kelley  Jr.,  who  led  the  relief  force 
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to  Beirut  after  the  suicide  bombing  last  Or 
tober  that  killed  241  Americans,  said  he  ha-s 
good  young  officers  in  his  battalion. 

Sgt.  Maj.  Victor  J.  Guerra  Jr.  said  the  bat 
talion  was  short  of  corporals  and  sergeants 
because  some   had   transferred  and  others 
had  gone  to  school  to  learn  new  skills.    But 
well  make  some  of  our  own.    he  .said. 

Division  Sgt.  Maj.  Arthur  R.  Cowan  .said 
the  quality  of  marines  had  improved  b<' 
cause  ■we  put  a  lot  of  marines  out  of  this  di 
vision  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  '  He  esti 
mated  that  4.000  of  the  division  s  19.600  ma 
rines  had  been  discharged  for  failing  to 
meet  standards. 

He  also  said  marines  had  been  easier  to 
train  after  Beirut  and  Grenada.  Today  you 
may  be  reading  about  it.  tomorrow  you  may 
be  doing  it."  .sergeants  tell  trainees.  Cer 
tainly  that's  an  attention  getter.  '  .said  Ser 
geant  Major  Cowan. 

NAVY  CITES  SHORTAGES 

The   Navy,   despite   higher   readiness   rat 
ings.  says  it  has  significant  shortages  that  a 
Deputy    Chief    of    Naval    Operations.    Vice 
Adm.    James    A.    Lyons   Jr  .    told    Congres.s 
would  not  be  overcome  until  1989. 

The     aircraft    carrier     Independence     re 
turned  to  Norfolk  recently  after  supporting 
the    invasion    of    Grenada,    .sailing    off    the 
coast  of  Lebanon  and  taking  part  in  an  e.xer 
cise  near  northern  Norway 

As  he  prepared  his  ship  to  return  to  sea  in 
several  weeks.  Capl.  William  A  Doughtery 
Jr.  said  that  deploying  ships  got  first  crack 
at  munitions  and  supplies.  I  want  to  go 
with  a  full  bag.  "  he  said.  Ill  demand  il.  and 
III  beg.  borrow  or  steal  to  make  it  happen.  ' 

But  somebody  has  to  pay  for  it.  he 
noted,  and  other  ships  with  lower  priorities 
will  have  to  do  without.  Some  deploying 
ships  pick  up  munitions  and  supplies  from 
returning  ships,  a  process  the  Na\y  calls 
■■cro.ss-decking.' 

LITTLE  TORPEDO  PRACTICE 

Cro.ssdecking  of  some  categories  of 
weapons  to  complete  loadouts  for  our  de 
ployed  forces  still  occurs  in  a  number  of  im 
portant  ordnance  areas."  Admiral  Lyons 
said.  "Inventories  are  improving,  but  they 
are  not  yet  at  levels  to  prevent  this  action." 

The  captain  of  a  destroyer.  Comdr  A.R. 
Brittain  Jr..  runs  what  sailors  on  the  water 
front  consider  a  good  ship.  But  he  said  he 
would  like  to  have  10  percent  more  fuel  for 
training,  a  little  more  ammunition  when  he 
deploys,  and  a  few  more  rated  seamen. 

Similarly,  the  captain  of  the  submarine 
Cincinnati.  Comdr.  Robert  E.  Hawthorne 
Jr..  has  most  of  what  he  needs  In  experi 
enced  officers  and  sailors,  spare  parts  and 
torpedoes.  But  his  submarine  may  fire  only 
eight  practice  torpedoes  a  year  because  of 
the  expense. 

A  Navy  spokesman  in  Washington  said  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  the  cost  of 
firing  those  training  torpedoes.  Senior  offi 
cers  added  that  submarines  like  the  Cincin 
rati  would  go  to  war  with  a  full  load  of  tor- 
pedoes but  that  there  were  not  enough  for  a 
second  load. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar  7.  19841 

Pentagon  Disputes  Report  on  Readiness 

Figures 

<By  Robert  C.  Tothi 

Washington  —The     Pentagon     acknowl 

edged  Tuesday  that  the  unit  readiness  rat 

ings  for  the  Air  Force  and  Army  have  de 

creased  since  1980  but  contended  that  more 

stringent  management  standards  for  meas 

uring  readiness  are  to  blame. 


Despite  the  figures,  the  overall  combat  ca- 
pability of  the  military  services  has  im 
proved  substantially  over  the  last  three 
years.  Gen.  John  W.  Ve.ssey  Jr..  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  a  news  con- 
ference. 

The  manpower,  training,  equipment  and 
support  for  all  .services  have  increased  sig- 
nificantly since  1980,  which  all  adds  up  to  a 
force  far  readier  than  three  years  ago," 
Ve.ssey  .said  in  response  to  reports  that  read- 
iness has  dropped  despite  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministrations record  military  buildup. 

Ve.ssey  said  that,  if  an  Army  unit  does  not 
have  the  latest  Ml  tank  or  an  Air  Force 
squadron  the  latest  F  15  or  F  16  fighter 
plane,  they  are  classed  as  not  combat 
ready- even  though,  with  older  M  60  tanks 
and  F  4  fighters,  they  were  categorized  as 
ready  in  1980. 

He  credited  .some  of  the  improvement  to 
increased  funding  during  the  final  years  of 
the  Jimmy  Carter  Administration  as  well  as 
increased  funding,  amounting  to  $632  bil- 
lion, during  the  Reagan  Admini.stration. 

Ve.ssey  denied  any  political  purpose  In  ap- 
pearing publicly  to  deny  the  thrust,  if  not 
the  figures,  in  news  reports  about  reduced 
readiness  under  Reagan.  But  his  press  con- 
ference apparently  was  intended  to  prevent 
readiness  from  becoming  an  important  i.ssue 
in  the  1984  presidential  election  campaign, 
as  It  was  in  1980. 

Vessey  s  appearance  followed  a  Washing- 
ton Post  story  Monday  that  reported  that 
25'7  fewer  Army  units  and  15';  fewer  Air 
F'orce  units  are  certified  as  combat  ready 
now  compared  to  1980.  while  Navy  readiness 
had  increased  more  than  100'';. 

This  appeared  to  conflict  with  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  W  Weinbergers  annual 
report  to  Congress  last  month  in  which  he 
contended  that  "  39<';  more  of  our  ma.ior 
military  units  are  categorized  as  fully  or 
substantially  ready  for  combat"  compared 
to  1980 

Lawrence  J.  Korb.  an  assistant  defease 
secretary  who  appeared  with  Ve.ssey.  did  not 
deny  the  figures  reported  in  the  Post,  bul 
he  explained  that  the  39';  improvement  in 
readiness  thai  Weinberger  cited  was  an  av 
erage  of  the  Navy  s  huge  increase  with  the 
Army  and  Air  P^orce  declines. 

Pentagon  officials  said  prnately  that,  al- 
though both  .sets  of  percentages  are  correct, 
they  are  al.so  misleading  without  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  changing  standards  of 
readiness  in  recent  years  and  a  more  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  significant  compo 
nents  of  readiness. 

The  Army,  for  example,  has  adopted  the 
Ml  tank  since  1980  as  the  standard  weapon 
for  tank  units,  Ve.s.sey  .said.  Units  that  have 
not  yet  received  the  new  M  Is  are  classed  as 
not  combat  ready,  he  explained. 

Similarly.  Vessey  said  the  Army  units 
who.se  readiness  dropped  25'",  were  divisions, 
which  are  large  groupings  of  up  to  18.000 
men.  However,  he  said,  readine.ss  among  the 
smaller  units,  such  as  battalions  that  make 
up  those  divisions,  was  up  substantially  in 
tl.ree  categories  and  the  number  of  battal- 
ions m  the  not  ready  "  category  had  been 
reduced  to  78";  from  86%. 

Navy  readiness  has  risen  because  Navy 
standards  have  remained  essentially  un- 
changed. Vessey  .said.  He  indicated  that  the 
.service  claims  a  radical  rise  in  readiness  be- 
cau.se  It  has  achieved  all  of  its  manpower 
goals  for  Its  ships. 


(From  the  Boston  Globe.  Mar.  7,  1984] 
General  Denies  Forces  Are  Less  Combat- 
Ready 
(By  Fred  Kaplan) 

WAsmNGTON.— Gen.  John  W.  Vessey, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  yes- 
terday denied  recent  press  reports  that  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  are  less  ready  for 
combat  now  than  they  were  three  years 
ago— but  did  so  in  a  way  that  cast  doubt  on 
brighter  pictures  of  military  readiness  that 
have  been  presented  to  the  Congress  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

Mondays  Washington  Post  cited  internal 
Pentagon  documents  as  reporting  that  25 
percent  fewer  Army  units,  and  15  percent 
fewer    Air    Force    units,    were    considered 

fullv  or  substantially"  combat-ready  in  the 
fall  of  1983  than  in  the  fall  of  1980. 

The  story  appeared  to  reinforce  the  view 
of  many  critics,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Pen- 
tagon, that  the  Reagan  Administrations  de- 
fen.se  budgets  devote  too  much  money  to-ex- 
pensive weapons  systems  and  not  enough  to 
parts  and  supplies  needed  to  operate  and 
maintain  those  weapons,  to  keep  them 
ready  for  combat. 

FORCE  IS  ""FAR  READIER'" 

At  a  press  conference  yesterday,  Vessey 
staled.  That  is  not  correct  .  .  .  We  have 
belter  people,  theyre  armed  with  more 
better  equipment,  their  training  ha.s  been 
improved,  and  they  have  better  support 
behind  them  .  .  All  that  adds  up  to  a  force 
thats  far  readier  than  the  force  of  three 
years  ago.  " 

Asked- about  the  figures  cited  in  the  Post 
story.  Ve.ssey  replied.  I  didnt  read  the 
newspaper  account.  I  read  the  headline." 

He  said  that  the  news  story "s  numbers 
were  based  on  the  US  militarys  official 
readine.ss  reporting  system,  which  is  simply 

a  management  tool  ...  It  is  not  a  system 
to  be  used  to  describe  the  readiness  of  the 
force.  " 

For  example,  Ves.sey  continued,  when  an 
Army  unit  receives  new  Ml  tanks,  it  takes  a 
while  for  the  soldiers  to  adapt  and  learn 
how  to  use  them  properly.  In  the  meantime, 
they  receive  low  readiness  ratings.  More- 
over, the  rating  sy.stem  would  now  gauge 
readiness  on  a  standard  assuming  possession 
of  Ml  tanks.  Therefore,  units  that  have  not 
yet  received  the  new  tanks  are  given  lower 
readine.ss  ratings,  even  though  they  may 
have  been  judged  "ready"*  by  the  old  stand- 
ard. 

However,  when  asked  what  Weinberger 
meant  when  he  told  Congre.ss  last  month 
that  the  number  of  combat  units  "at  least 
substantially  ready"  has  increased  by  39 
percent  since  1980,  Vessey  replied.  Tm  not 
sure  where  that  39  percent  came  from." 

DIFFERENT  RATINGS  CITED 

Lawrence  Korb.  assistant  .secretary  of  de- 
fease for  manpower,  confirmed  to  reporters 
after  the  press  conference  that  Weinberg- 
ers figure  came  from  the  same  set  of  rat- 
ings that  Vessey  had,  only  minutes  earlier, 
.said  could  not  be  used  to  describe  the  readi- 
ness of  the  force. 

Moreover.  Korb  said  that  the  number  re- 
ferred to  all  of  the  armed  services,  that  the 
Navy  s  readiness  ratings  rose  substantially 
over  the  past  three  years— mainly  due  to  in- 
creases in  personnel— and  that,  as  the  Post 
reported.  Air  Force  and  Army  ratings  de- 
clined. The  positive  Navy  numbers  and  the 
negative  Air  Force  and  Army  numbers,  he 
said,  add  up  to  39. 

The  vague,  often  confusing  nature  of 
these  numbers  is  compounded  by  the  fact 


that,  according  to  Vessey  and  Korb,  the 
Navy's  readiness-reporting  system  is  differ- 
ent from  the  Army's  and  Air  Force's. 

Korb  further  noted  that  the  Army  num- 
bers refer  to  readiness  of  divisions.  Empha- 
sizing the  [K>sitive,  Kerb  said  that  if  battal- 
ions, the  smallest  Army  unit,  were  examined 
instead,  the  number  of  units  that  are 
"ready"  to  some  degree  rose  from  78  percent 
in  December  1980  to  86  percent  in  December 
1983.         I 

10  BiGCEST  Hardware  Programs  Get  11 

Percekt  of  FY  1985  Defense  Request 

(By  Millard  Barger) 

Of  the'  $305-billion  DoD  is  aslcing  from 
Congress  for  Fiscal  Year  1985,  some  11%— 
$34.8-billion— is  earmarked  for  development 
and  production  of  10  hardware  programs, 
half  of  them  for  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy 
claims  four  of  the  remainder,  and  one 
item— 10th  on  the  list— belongs  to  the  Army. 
Collectively,  the  prices  of  the  big  10  account 
for  a  quarter  of  all  funds  sought  by  E>oD  to 
cover  RDTT&E  and  procurement  in  FY  85. 

Eight  of  DoD's  top  10  FY  85  weapons  pro- 
grams appeared  on  the  FY  84  list.  Only  the 
C-5B  and  the  Trident  II  strategic  missile 
are  new  to  the  list  this  year.  As  was  the  case 
in  the  FY  84  request,  the  B-IB  multirole 
bomber  is  the  program  with  the  biggest 
ticket.  While  the  total  cost  of  the  program 
increased  20%  from  FY  84 "s  planned  spend- 
ing, the  Air  Force  plans  to  buy  more  than 
three  times  as  many  aircraft  as  is  FY  84. 

Still,  at  $8.2-billion.  the  B-lB's  FY  85  cost 
is  mnore  than  one-and-a-half  times  that  of 
the  M-X  Peacekeeper  strategic  missile, 
runner-up  for  the  second  straight  year.  In 
FY  85,  DoD  hopes  to  acquire  virtually 
double  the  number  of  Peacekeepers  it 
funded  in  FY  84,  yet  the  M-X  budget  re- 
quest grows  only  $746-miUion. 

Together,  these  two  strategic  programs 
account  for  38%  of  the  entire  ticket  for  big 
10  items.  Adding  the  other  three  USAP  pro- 
grams on  the  list— the  P-16  Falcon,  the  F-15 
Eagle,  and  the  C-5B  Galaxy— gives  the  Air 
Force  63%  of  the  top  lO's  price  tag. 

USAF  intends  to  bring  150  P-16s  into  the 
force  in  FY  85.  six  more  than  in  FY  84,  but 
the  total  charge  will  be  almost  60%  greater. 
The  lOC^Bs  requested  for  FY  85  will  come 
as  a  better  bargain  that  the  six  scheduled  in 
FY  84,  The  Air  Force  intends  to  purchase 
its  FY  85  Galaxies  at  an  average  savings  of 
almost  $123-million  each.  The  Service  wants 
48  F-15S  in  FY  85,  an  increase  of  12  from 
FY  84.  but  the  average  cost  jumps  nearly 
$2.5-million. 

The  Navy's  four  requests,  the  same 
number  as  last  year,  swallow  the  lion's  share 
of  the  remaining  big  10  funding.  Its  most 
expensive  FY  85  programs— the  CG-47 
Aegis-equipped  cruiser,  SSN-688  Los  Ange- 
les-class nuclear  attack  submarine.  P/A-18 
Hornet,  and  Trident  II  missile  amount  to 
$ll.l-billlon. 

While  tJie  Navy's  FY  85  plan  proposes  ac- 
quiring the  same  number  (three)  of  CG-47s 
as  in  FY  84,  it  expects  procurement  costs  to 
drop  an  average  of  $25-million  per  vessel. 
However,  to  buy  the  same  complement  of 
F/A-18S  (84)  as  in  FY  84,  the  Service  antici- 
pates FY  85  expenditures  to  increase  by 
$370-million.  The  Navy  plans  to  add  four 
attack  subs  to  the  fleet  in  FY  85,  one  more 
than  it  funded  in  FY  84,  but  the  average 
price  of  each  sub  will  run  almost  $50-million 
higher. 

The  Army's  lone  program  is  the  M-1 
Abrams  main  battle  tank.  Although  the 
least  expensive  of  FY  85's  big  10  at  a  pro- 
posed   $1.9    billion    costs,    it    would    have 


ranked  ninth  on  the  FY  84  chart  at  that 
amount.  The  Army  intends  in  FY  85  to  buy 
120  fewer  vehicles  that  it  funded  in  FY  84. 
but  the  new  tanks  will  be  more  costly  by  an 
average  of  $470,000  apiece. 

THE  "BIG  10"  HARDWARE  PROGRAMS 

INumlKrs  ol  umis  and  millions  ol  cutieni  yeai  dollarsi 


Program  and  service 


Planned  FY84 
funding 


Proposed  FYSS      Pioiecled  Fy86 
funding  funding 


Num 
tier 


Amount 


Num- 
ber 


Amount      ]^^'     Amount 


BIB.  Air  force  10  $6,8617  3<  58,2206  48  S5967  1 
M-X  Peacekeeper.  Air 

Force  21      <,142  3  40      4,888  2  48      3.685  3 

f- 16  falcon.  Air  Force  144      2,655  7  150      4,2288  216      4,699  2 

CG-«;  cruiser.' Navy  3  3,2683  3  3,1940  3  3.3269 
SSN-6ee  anacli 

submarine,'  Navy  3      2,079  3  4      2  965  4  4      2,914  9 

F/A-18  Hornet,  Navy  84  2,3351  84  2  705  8  102  2,916  4 
TridenI  It  missile,-' 

Navy  1,473  2  2,254  0  3,006  5 

F-15  Eagle,  Air  Force  36  1,6338  48  22964  60  25656 
C-SSGalaiy.'  Air 

Force  4  1,367  1  10  2,189  8  16  2,568  8 
M-1  Alirams  tanit. 

Army  840      1783  6  720      1.867  4  720      2  092  2 

'  Procurement  funds  only 
'  RDT&t  and  long  lead  procurement  funds 

"  Source  Secretary  ol  Defense  s  FY  85  Annual  Report  lo  the  &)ngrers 
Funds  are  lor  ROTJE  and  procurement  only  unless  noted 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quirements to  increase  readiness  far 
exceed  what  we  seelc.  However,  I  cer- 
tainly recognize  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  do  everything  in  defense.  That  is 
why  my  cosponsors  and  I  propose  to 
pay  for  these  improvements  through 
terminating  MX  production. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  editorials  against  the  MX  from 
Vermont  newspapers,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Bennington  Banner.  May  17. 

1984] 

New  Doubts  on  the  MX 

Until  now.  backers  and  opponents  of  the 
MX  did  not  agree  on  much,  but  they  did  see 
eye  to  eye  on  a  couple  of  points.  One  was 
that  the  proposed  new  weapon  was  big 
enough  and  accurate  enough  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union's  land-based  missiles  right  in 
their  silos. 

Supporters  of  the  MX  saw  this  as  an  ad- 
vantage. Opponents  said  it  was  a  disadvan- 
tage: A  multi-warhead  missile  that  is  as  ac- 
curate as  the  MX  will  inevitably  be  seen  by 
the  Kremlin  as  a  first-strike  weapon,  they 
said,  especially  since  the  United  States  has 
given  up  on  previous  plans  lo  make  the  MX 
invulnerable  to  Soviet  attack.  The  MX.  crit- 
ics said,  is  strictly  a  "use  it  or  lose  it"  arse- 
nal item. 

This  is  about  how  the  debate  stool  until 
last  week,  when  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (Congress's  investigative  arm)  issued 
a  couple  of  interesting  reports  on  the  MX. 
According  to  one  of  these  reports,  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  last  five  years  has  in- 
creased the  blast-resistance  of  its  missile 
silos  to  such  an  extent  that  even  an  MX  hit 
would  not  be  able  to  put  them  out  of  com- 
mission. 

There  are  many  officials  in  Washington, 
to  be  sure,  who  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  on  which  the  GAO  report  is 
based.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  GAO— 
which  is  reported  to  have  relied  on  U.S.  Air 
Force  data— has  raised  an  interesting  point: 


Even  if  the  Soviet  silos  are  not  now  ready  to 
withstand  an  MX  attack,  what  is  to  keep 
the  Soviets  from  making  them  so  during  the 
several  years  that  are  likely  to  pass  before 
the  MX  is  actually  operational? 

That  possibility  puts  the  MX  debate  in  a 
different  light  altogether.  Once  the  MX  is 
no  longer  seen  as  a  silo-busting,  potential 
first-strike  weapon,  it  looks  less  destablizing 
to  its  critics  but  also  less  appealing  to  its 
supporters.  The  logical  question,  then,  is 
whether  the  MX  makes  more  sense  than  a 
far  less  costly  modernization  of  the  existing 
Minuteman  missiles.  Another  alternative  is 
an  array  of  smaller,  •midget  man"  missiles 
that  would  be  so  mobile  and  numerous  as  to 
defy  a  pre-emptive  attack. 

Considerations  like  these  should  be 
weighed  by  the  House  this  week  when  it 
votes  on  a  bill  that  would  end  funding  for 
actual  production,  as  opposed  to  research 
and  design,  of  the  MX.  Such  a  block  of 
funds  was  advisable  back  when  it  was  still 
assumed  the  MX  would  be  the  decisive 
weapon  it  was  originally  billed  as.  A  halt  to 
production  is  even  more  advisable  now  that 
Congress  cannot  even  be  sure  that  the  mis- 
sile will  be  able  to  perform  the  one  mission 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

[From  the  Burlington  Free  Press.  Apr.  28. 
1984] 

Approval  of  MX  Missile  Will  Escalate 
Arms  Race 

The  rhythm  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  is 
alarmingly  predictable:  The  Soviet  Union 
develops  a  more  sophisticated  weapoas 
system  and  the  United  States  must  respond 
with  its  own  advanced  weaponry. 

As  the  arsenals  grow,  the  threat  of  nucle- 
ar war  increases.  To  some,  it  appears  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  awesome  weapons 
will  be  unleased  and  the  world  reduced  to  a 
nuclear  cinder.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  to  put  an  end  to  the  madness  until  the 
two  superpowers  are  willing  to  sit  down  at 
the  bargaining  table  and  work  out  solid 
agreements  on  the  control  of  strategic  weap- 
ons. 

Under  existing  conditions,  that  is  but  a 
faint  hope.  Neither  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion nor  the  Soviet  hierarchy  under  Presi- 
dent Konstantin  U.  Chernenko  is  making 
the  necessary  overtures  toward  arms  talks. 
Indeed  a  greater  gap  between  Washington 
and  Moscow  has  developed  since  Chernenko 
took  power  The  likelihood  of  a  thaw  is 
remote. 

The  coming  House  debate  on  the  Reagan 
defense  budget  could  send  yet  another 
signal  to  the  Kremlin  of  American  inten- 
tions, because  lawmakers  will  be  asked  to 
approve  an  appropriation  for  building  30 
MX  missiles,  intercontinental  weapons  that 
would  be  aimed  toward  Soviet  cities  and 
missile  silos.  Last  year,  the  House  came 
within  13  votes  of  rejecting  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  begin  production  of  the 
weapons  and  the  Senate  gave  its  assent 
after  a  filibuster  by  Sen.  Gary  Hart,  D-Colo- 
rado.  in  what  was  considered  the  first  step 
in  his  bid  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination.  This  year,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  overrode  the  number  to 
be  produced  from  40  to  30,  saving  $450  mil- 
lion. With  pressure  for  further  cuts  in  the 
defense  budget,  the  floor  debate  in  the 
House  might  well  result  in  the  elimination 
of  the  MX  program. 

President  Reagan  is  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  MX  and  already  has  called  some 
members  of  the  House  committee  to  solicit 
their  support  for  its  construction.  And  Sec- 
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retary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  has 
cited  the  need  for  the  so-called  Peacekeep 
er"  to  counterbalanee  Soviet  intercontinen 
tal  ballistics  weapons.  He  has  claimed  thai 
it  IS  necessary  to  maintain  our  nuclear  de 
terrence." 

Opponents  question  the  need  for  the 
system  in  light  of  the  existing  weapons  and 
contend  that  the  United  States  now  ha.s 
enough  strategic  strength  to  deter  the  Som 
ets  from  launching  an  attack  on  this  coun 
try.  Even  more  sobering  is  the  fart  that  MX 
missiles  in  hardened  silos  could  lead  lo  the 
pre-emptive  strike  against  American  sites  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  it  stands  now.  the  United  Stales  has  a 
formidable  force  that  acts  as  a  deterrent 
against  Soviet  aggression  and  adding  mon 
weapons  will  merely  ensure  a  similar  re 
sponse  by  Moscow. 

To  prevent  further  escalation  of  the  arm.s 
race  and  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
Russian  and  American  leaders  must  be  per 
suaded  to  sit  down  at  the  conference  tabic 
to  work  out  agreements  on  the  control  of 
strategic  arms. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur 
pose  of  this  amendment  is,  simply  put, 
to  strengthen  our  national  security  by 
making  necessary  improvements  in 
our  conventional  military  forces  and 
to  prevent  further  weakening  of  our 
fiscal  security  by  spending  scarce  ta.x 
dollars  on  an  unneeded.  dangerous, 
and  certainly  not  cost-effective  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons  system. 

This  amendment  eliminates  all  pro- 
duction funds  in  fiscal  year  1985 
sought  for  the  MX  Missile  Program- 
some  $2.6  billion.  It  proposes  to  rein- 
vest $1.4  billion  of  these  funds  into  26 
unglamorous  but  critically  important, 
combat  readiness  and  nonnuclear  Con- 
ventional Forces  Programs. 

The  remainder  of  the  funds  .saved  by 
our  amendment— SI. 2  billion— repre- 
sents a  reduction  in  the  staggering 
deficits  which  threaten  our  future  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

The  increased  spending  our  amend- 
ment proposes  for  these  Conventional 
Forces  Programs  is  militarily  justifi- 
able and  represent  responsible  prior- 
ities for  our  defense  budget  The  re- 
duction proposed  for  MX  production 
eliminates  a  militarily  unjustified  pro- 
curement program  and  establishes  the 
proper  defense  priorities  for  this 
Nation, 

We  need  the  increased  conventional 
programs  in  this  amendment.  They 
benefit  both  the  active  and  Guard  and 
Reserve  Forces,  improve  our  nonnucle- 
ar capabilities,  and  raise  the  nuclear 
threshold.  We  do  not  need  the  MX 
production,  because  the  missile  is  dan- 
gerously destabilizing.  It  does  not  add 
to  our  security.  Quite  the  opposite:  it 
contributes  to  our  insecurity.  It  is  a 
highly  accurate,  fixed-silo  nonsurviva- 
ble  nuclear  weapon  with  multiple  war- 
heads. It  represents  the  worst  of  all 
nuclear  weapons  worlds. 

Our  amendment  adds  funds  for  am- 
munition, spare  parts,  hospitals,  depot 
maintenance,  ship  overhauls,  real 
property  maintenance,  tactical  aircraft 
modifications,  common  support  equip- 


ment, ambulances,  truck  loaders,  shop 
equipment,  bridging  equipment,  airlift 
aircraft,  and  so  forth. 

There  is  a  National  Guard/Reserve 
package  for  digital  avionics  systems 
upgrades  for  Guard  tactical  reconnais- 
sance jets,  smokele-ss  engine  kits  for 
Guard  F  4D  aircraft,  and  30-mm  anti- 
tank pods  for  Guard  A-7  ground  jets. 

Funds  al.so  arc  added  for  research 
and  development  in  such  important 
conventional  areas  as  better  airba.se 
survivability,  improved  soldier  support 
and  survivability,  and  upgraded 
combat  feeding,  clothing  and  equip- 
ment. 

None  of  these  26  programs  has  a 
powerful  constituency  to  save  them 
from  budget  cuts  when  the  adminis- 
tration or  Congress  decides  that  we 
must  indeed  show  some  restraint  rela- 
tive to  the  defen.se  budget  or  when  the 
administration  and  Congre.ss  pay  for 
nuclear  weapons  or  for  the  big  ticket 
procurement  entitlements  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  unglamorous  convention- 
al forces. 

We  have  added  a  great  deal  to  the 
defense  budget  in  the  past  4  years,  but 
we  have  not  added  wi.sely  when  we 
continue  to  pay  for  programs  like  the 
MX  mi.ssile  at  the  expen.se  of  needed 
conventional  programs.  Our  amend- 
ment tries  to  restore  prudence  lo  our 
defense  budget. 

There  should  be  little  doubt  that 
MX  missile  procurement  should  be 
eliminated  in  fi.scal  1985.  Just  listen  to 
the  words  of  two  of  our  Nation's 
former  top  military  leaders. 

Retired  army  general  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Maxwell  Taylor  has  said  the  following 
about  the  MX: 

An  essential  weapon  should  perform  its 
function  at  a  tolerable  cost.  At  the  moment, 
one  cannot  be  sure  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
MX  system  Estimates  vary  from  the  Ad- 
ministration figure  of  $26  billion  lo  as  much 
as  $50  billion.  Given  the  Pentagon's  record 
_  for  overruns,  the  latter  figure  is  the  more 
'  probable  I  find  that  it  fails  to  qualify  as  es 
senlial  because  of  the  uncertainty  regarding 
its  survivability,  the  unlikelihood  of  the 
first  strike  threat  it  is  designed  to  counter, 
the  unpredictable  dollar  cost  and  the  exist- 
ence of  apparently  better  and  .surer  ways  of 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  MX 

Former  Chief  of  U.S.  Naval  Oper- 
ations, retired  Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt, 
has  .said  about  the  MX,  "The  huge  ex- 
penditure required  would  be  better 
used  for  non-nuclear  weapons.  " 

Mr.  President,  there  also  should  be 
little  doubt  that  these  readiness  im- 
provements which  our  amendment 
contains  are  needed. 

The  claims  presented  by  the  admin- 
istration in  its  recent  special  report  on 
improved  readiness  are  dramatically 
undercut  by  the  following  statements 
from  both  the  top  readiness  official  in 
the  Pentagon,  Assistant  Defense  Sec- 
retary Lawrence  Korb,  and  high-rank- 
ing military  officers: 


The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
power, Installations,  Logistics,  Dr. 
Korb  said  in  a  February  17.  1984, 
memorandum  lo  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger: 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  all  of  our 
readine.ss-related  programs  are  not  fully 
funded  despite  our  pronouncements  about 
the  high  priority  we  accord  to  readiness  in 
Defense  re.source  allocation. 

And  he  said: 

Backlogs  of  maintenance  and  repair  activi- 
ties will  now  continue  to  plague  us. 

A.ssistant  Secretary  Korb's  memo  of 
February  17,  1984  staled  that  the 
DOD  budget  allocation  priorities  leave 
us  with  "underfunding  of  spares  pro- 
curement in  virtually  every  service,  as 
well  as  some  unfinanced  maintenance 
backlogs  that  will  remain  at  end  fiscal 
year  1985  ' 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  con- 
tains funds  lo  eliminate  the  unfi- 
nanced backlogs  in  Army  depot  main- 
tenance as  well  as  in  Navy  ship  over- 
hauls. 

Secretary  Korb  also  declared  to  an 
Air  Force  A.ssocialion  symposium  just 
last  October  that: 

1  think  that  it  is  clear  that  we  can  do 
better  with  our  readiness  and  sustainability 
accounts.  .  .  Up  front,  the  forces  assigned 
to  our  Unified  Commanders  are  not  as  sus- 
tainable as  they  should  be  and  will  not  be 
for  the  (oreseeable  future. 

In  this  same  speech,  he  said  that  our 
Armed  Forces  were  in  "a  dangerously 
low  sustainability  posture." 

Lt.  Gen.  Howard  Stone,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  our  European  Command  in 
NATO,  testified  before  our  committee 
in    February    that    in    his    command 

.some  munition  stocks,  most  notably 
air-to-air  mi.ssiles,  naval  munitions, 
and  specialized,  high  technology  muni- 
tions are  well  below  our  required 
slockage,  to  the  point  where  they 
could  be  cla,ssified  as  war  stoppers." 

And  that  means  war  "losers,"  Mr. 
President. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  also 
draws  a  different  conclusion  on  the 
overall  trends  in  our  war  fighting  ca- 
pability than  does  the  administration. 

I  just  quote  two  paragraphs  from 
the  GAO's  recent  letter  to  Senator 
NuNN,  our  committee's  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member: 

Based  on  our  analysis,  we  believe  the  in- 
formation provided  by  Defense  points  to  an 
imbalance  among  the  four  functional  areas 
which  compri.se  military  capability.  Progress 
made  in  the  force  structure,  modernization, 
and  personnel  readiness  areas  is  not 
matched  by  progress  in  other  readiness 
areas  namely,  equipment  condition  and 
equipment /supplies  on  hand— and  in  sus- 
tainability. 

In  summary.  Defen.se  presented  informa- 
tion showing  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
force  structure  and  modernization  areas, 
and  in  personnel  readiness.  However,  im- 
provement in  these  areas  can  be  offset  by 
deficiencies  in  other  areas.  In  our  view,  con- 
tinuing readiness  and  sustainability  prob- 
lems should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  Con- 


gress in  evaluating  our  military  capability 
and  future  defense  budget  requests. 

Mr.  {'resident,  GAO's  conclusion 
from  the  Defense  Department's  report 
is  that  deficiencies  still  exist  in  the 
area  of  readiness  and  sustainability, 
and  these  areas  have  not  received  the 
same  emphasis  as  the  other  areas  of 
the  defense  budget  over  the  last  few 
years.  In  addition,  GAO  implies  that 
these  deficiencies  can  offset  the  im- 
provements that  have  occurred  in 
other  areas. 

The  Army,  for  instance,  has  a  long 
list  of  readiness  problems,  and  we 
should  all  be  aware  of  what  it  is  that 
we  are  not  funding  adequately  and  are 
allowing  to  continue. 

The  Army  has  shortfalls  in  its  abili- 
ty to  mobilize  enough  skilled  manpow- 
er. It  has  Reserve  components  that 
fail  desired  readiness  standards,  espe- 
cially in  the  combat  service  support 
forces. 

It  has  critically  low  war  reserve 
stocks  to  replace  expected  combat 
losses,  especially  ammunition. 

It  has  insufficient  chemical  warfare 
decontamination  equipment. 

There  are  shortages  of  experienced 
NCO's  in  the  combat  and  intelligence 
troops. 

There  are  serious  shortfalls  in  the 
logistics  over  the  shore  equipment  de- 
livery capabilities  so  important  to  our 
Rapid  Deployment  Forces. 

The  Army  has  a  continuing  depot 
maintenance  backlog,  even  though 
this  administration  pledged  2  years 
ago  to  reduce  such  backlogs  to  zero  at 
that  time. 

It  has  major  shortages  for  support- 
ing systems  and  equipment,  including 
battlefield  recovery,  ammunition  han- 
dling and  distribution,  and  petroleum 
distribution  equipment. 

There  is  insufficient  individual 
clothing  and  equipment  to  outfit  the 
required  number  of  recruits  upon  mo- 
bilization, and  probably  not  enough 
money  in  the  fiscal  year  1985-89  de- 
fense program  to  buy  enough. 

Even  now,  the  Army  has  a  $1.6  bil- 
lion backlog  in  facilities  maintenance 
and  repair,  with  no  reduction  to  man- 
ageable levels  expected  until  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1989. 

There  are  major  shortages  in  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  equipment, 
even  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985-89 
program. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  more  than 
50,000  tactical  vehicles,  even  after  the 
fiscal  year  1985  program. 

Finally,  the  Army  has  a  $1.25  billion 
set  of  deficiencies  in  laid-away  ammu- 
nition [H-oduction  base  facilities  and 
equipment,  according  to  the  GAO, 
with  only  about  $150  million  in  the 
Army's  fiscal  year  1986-90  plans  to 
begin  addressing  it. 

We  still  have  other  major  readiness 
problems  as  well,  Mr.  President: 

The  financial  depot  maintenance 
backlogs    for    fiscal    year    1985    are 


almost  twice  as  high  as  they  were  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  after  excluding  infla- 
tion and  after  DOD  declared  2  years 
ago  it  would  totally  eliminate  these 
backlogs; 

While  Navy  surface  ship  personnel 
readiness  has  dramatically  increased 
due  to  congressional  pay  initiatives 
and  a  poor  civilian  economy,  readiness 
deficiencies  ir.  supplies/equipment  on 
hand  and  training  have  remained  rela- 
tively constant: 

Supply  readiness  has  declined  sharp- 
ly in  the  Army: 

The  number  of  Army  divisional 
forces/separate  brigades  assigned 
higher  personnel  and  equipment  readi- 
ness requirements  has  plummeted 
from  19  in  fiscal  year  1980  to  4  in 
fiscal  year  1983— a  79-percent  fall:  and 

Monthly  flying  hours  per  crew  for 
the  Navy's  frontline  tactical  combat 
and  ASW  aircraft  have,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, fallen  between  4.6  percent 
and  22  percent  from  fiscal  year  1982  to 
fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  ad- 
dresses many  of  these  problems,  and 
we  will  be  a  stronger  nation  if  il  is 
adopted. 

Specifically,  let  me  outline  some  of 
the  many  changes  in  this  defense  au- 
thorization that  we  are  proposing— the 
many  add  ons  that  we  are  proposing 
for  very  needed  conventional  capabili- 
ties. 

First,  in  the  area  of  operations  and 
maintenance  improvements,  we  would 
add  $116  million  for  Army  depot  main- 
tenance. This  would  eliminate  the  un- 
financed fiscal  year  1985  backlog  for 
overhauls  and  maintenance  of  500  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers,  110  tanks, 
and  other  equipment,  thus  increasing 
readiness. 

We  would  add  $65  million  to  Air 
Force  real  property  maintenance.  This 
would  reduce  the  fastest  growing  back- 
log among  all  services. 

We  would  add  $261.8  million  for 
Navy  ship  overhauls.  This  would  elimi- 
nate the  unfinanced  1985  backlog.  It 
would  overhaul  one  cruiser  and  two 
amphibious  cargo  ships. 

So  there  is  a  total  in  the  area  of  op- 
erations and  maintenance  improve- 
ments of  $442.8  million. 

In  the  active  convention  forces  im- 
provements category,  for  the  Air 
Force,  we  would  add  $51  million  to  re- 
store the  Gator  antitank  munitions. 
This  would  restore  more  than  1,000 
new  antitank  mines  to  reduce  the 
Soviet  Warsaw  Pact  armor  advantage 
which  they  have  over  us  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  over  us  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

By  adding  $158.5  million,  we  would 
restore  one  C-5B  transport  aircraft  in 
1985  and  advance  procurement  for  an 
additional  one  in  1986.  This  would  give 
us  an  additional  needed  long-range  air- 
lift enhancement. 

We  would  add  $78.6  million  to  re- 
store  tactical   aircraft   spares.   These 


are  replenishment  spares  for  peace- 
time training  and  wartime  combat  sus- 
tainability. 

We  would  restore  $10  million  for  the 
C-130  airlift  spares.  These  are  also  re- 
plenishment spares  for  wartime  sus- 
tainability for  high-priority  tactical 
airlift. 

We  would  restore  $65  million  for 
military  vehicles  to  replace  overage 
cargo  trucks,  ambulances,  loaders,  and 
water  distributors,  and  so  forth.  These 
are  unglamorous  readiness  items,  Mr. 
President,  but  they  are  vital  and  they 
can  make  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure  in  a  conventional  war. 

We  would  restore  $56.8  million  for 
common  ground  equipment— again 
unglamorous  support  equipment— to 
maintain  and  operate  combat  aircraft. 

We  would  restore  $44.4  million  for 
tactical  aircraft  modifications.  These 
would  upgrade  aircraft  to  counter  the 
improving  threat  and  to  reduce  main- 
tenance requirements. 

We  would  restore  $3  million  to  en- 
hance our  airbase  survivability  re- 
search and  development  account.  This 
would  give  us  better  means  to  protect 
and  repair  airbases  to  maintain  air- 
craft sortie  generation. 

In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  we 
would  restore  $25  million  to  restore 
one  fleet  hospital.  This  would  prevent 
a  delay  of  several  years  in  the  fielding 
of  a  500-bed  unit  for  the  care  oi  con- 
ventional war  casualties.  The  Navy  is 
74-percent  short  of  its  requirement  in 
this  area. 

We  would  add  $50  million  to  restore 
the  Phoenix  missile  buy.  This  would 
buy  60  more  missiles  for  the  Navy's 
top  fighter,  the  F-14,  to  defend  air- 
craft carriers.  The  Navy  is  77-percent 
short  of  its  requirement  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
would  add  $16  million  to  restore  the 
standard  missile  procurement.  This 
would  buy  50  more  medium  range  sur- 
face to  air  missiles  to  defend  ships 
against  Soviet  air  attacks. 

We  would  add  $200  million  to  restore 
Navy  tactical  aircraft  modifications. 
These  would  upgrade  aircraft  to 
counter  improving  threats  and  also  to 
improve  maintainability. 

We  would  add  $8.3  million  to  restore 
the  armored  vehicle  launched  bridge. 
This  would  buy  13  sets  that  are  needed 
to  permit  cross-country  movement  by 
our  marines.  The  marines  now  have 
zero  percent  of  this  requirement:  zero 
percent. 

We  would  add  $6  million  to  restore 
tracked  vehicle  spares  and  repair 
parts— unglamorous  items— to  main- 
tain operating  capabilities  of  Marine 
combat  vehicles. 

For  the  Army,  we  would  add  $44  mil- 
lion to  restore  deployable  medical  sys- 
tems. This  would  buy  11  MASH  units 
and  other  hospitals  to  increase  soldier 
survivability  and  recovery. 
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We  would  add  $30  million  to  restore 
combat  medical  support  equipment; 
unglamorous  hospital  equipment 
except  when  you  see  it  on  television, 
but  absolutely  essential  in  the  real 
world  to  make  sure  that  our  soldiers 
who  are  wounded  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  recovery. 

We  would  add  $13  million  to  restore 
truck-mounted  shop  equipment.  The.se 
are  mobile  repair  shops  for  field  main- 
tenance to  improve  readiness.  The 
Army  is  seriously  short  in  this  require- 
ment. 

We  would  add  $10  million  to  buy  im- 
proved   2.75-inch    rockets.    These    are 
14.100  longer  range  antipersonnel  mu 
nitions  for  attack  helicopters. 

We  would  add  $3.1  million  to  restore 
research  and  development  for  soldier 
support  and  survivability  improve 
ments.  This  would  prevent  at  least  a 
year's  delay  in  developing  better,  more 
combat  capable  chemical  protective 
suits  and  stronger  helmets  against 
small  arms  fire,  and  so  forth. 

We  would  add  $3.3  million  to  restore 
research  and  development  for  combat 
feeding,  clothing,  and  equipment  up- 
grades. 

For  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  we 
would  buy  digital  avionics  systems  to 
upgrade  the  Air  Guard  tactical  recon 
naissance  aircraft.  That  would  cost  us 
$22  million.  It  would  upgrade  40  air- 
craft with  improved  target  location  ca- 
pabilities. 

We  would  buy  smokeless  engine  kits 
for  the  Guards  F-4Ds  with  $36.5  mil- 
lion. That  amount  would  fully  fund 
kits  to  eliminate  e.xhaust  .smoke  to 
reduce  vulnerability  to  air  defenses. 

Last,  we  would  buy  30  millimeter 
antitank  gun  pods  for  the  Guard  A  7 
ground  attack  aircraft,  for  $33.3  mil 
lion.  This  would  buy  the  most  lethal 
air  antitank  weapon  for  about  one- 
third  of  those  Guard  A-7  jets  which 
still  do  not  have  these  weapons  needed 
to  support  ground  troops. 

Mr.  President,  all  in  all.  we  can  fund 
all  these  needed  conventional  pro 
grams  and  we  can  do  much  more  to 
improve  our  military  capabilities  if  we 
will  make  the  decision  not  to  invest 
any  further  funds  in  an  MX  missile 
program  which,  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed, everybody  conceded  would  only 
be  deployed  if  it  could  be  deployed  in  a 
survivable  basing  mode.  It  cannot  be. 
Now  we  are  putting  billions  of  dollars 
into  the  ground  in  a  system  which 
does  not  add  to  our  security,  while  we 
are  underfunding  all  the  unglamorous 
combat  readiness  items  that  I  have 
listed  and  more. 

I  have  gone  through  that  list  and 
taken  the  time  of  our  colleagues  to  do 
it  so  we  can  get  a  feel  for  what  we  are 
not  buying.  Around  here,  we  hear 
much  about  what  we  are  buying.  And 
we  have  arguments  back  and  forth. 
and  there  are  arguments,  which  are 
understandable,  about  whether  we 
ought   to   buy   the   B-IB   bomber,   or 


whether  we  ought  to  buy  the  MX.  or 
nuclear  aircraft  carriers,  or  many 
other  weapons.  And  those  arguments 
are  legitimate,  and  reasonable  people 
can  certainly  differ. 

But  we  also  should  understand.  Mr. 
President,  what  we  are  not  buying 
when  we  invest  in  weapon  systems  like 
the  MX.  We  are  not  buying  the  ungla- 
morous items  that  are  essential  to  sur- 
vival and  success  on  a  real  world  bat- 
tlefield, not  a  battlefield  where  thou- 
sands of  nuclear  warheads  have  anni- 
hilated both  sides  in  the  conflict. 
Whether  or  not  a  soldier  lives  or  dies 
could  depend  on  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  hospital  unit  available  to  him; 
whether  or  not  his  weapon  has  been 
maintained,  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
spare  part  for  his  tank  or  his  armored 
personnel  vehicle.  That  is  the  real 
world  of  conventional  combat. 

And  it  is  in  that  world  that  we  are 
shorting  our  fighting  forces.  We  are 
shorting  them  by  billions.  We  are 
shorting  them  becau.se  we  are  invest- 
ing in  systems  like  the  MX  which  will 
not  contribute  to  our  .security. 

I  hope  the  Senate  would  adopt  this 
amendment  so  we  can  invest  billions 
where  they  might  do  us  some  good  in 
a  real  military  .sense  and  take  the 
funds  away  from  a  system  which 
cannot,  under  any  conceivable  scenar- 
io, contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Cochran].  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.senl  that  additional 
materials  relative  to  the  conventional 
forces  improvements  that  we  are  pro- 
posing be  in.serted  into  the  Record  in 
full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Army  DtPOT  Maintknancf.- Add  $1 16 
Million 

Eliminates  unfinanci-d  backlog  for  fiscal 
year  1985  in  ovrrhaul.s,. spares  procurement 
for  unglamorous  materiel  maintenance; 
would  overhaul  500  APC  s  110  M60  tanks. 
121  helos.  58  radios.  12  Vulcan  air  defense 
Kuns.  etc.;  Immediately  improves  readlnes-s 
through  increased  availability  of  critical 
Items;  saves  rests  by  doing  work  in  fiscal 
year  1985  instead  of  fiscal  year  1986. 

To  be  overhauled: 

22  OH  58  Aircraft. 

250  Ml  13  Personnel  Carriers. 

60  M60  Series  Tanks. 

15  M60  Tank  Conversions. 

20  AH  IS  Helicopters. 

AH- IS  Helicopter  Secondary  Items. 

Pershing  II  Missile  Secondary  Items. 

AH  64  Helicopter-Contractor  Logistics 
Support. 


Other  Secondary  Items. 

37  UH  IH  Helicopters. 

22  OH  58  Helicopters. 

20  AH  IS  Helicopters. 

250  Ml  13  Personnel  Carriers. 

50  M60  Series  Tanks. 

12  Vulcan  Air  Defense  Guns. 

58  AN/TRC-I45  Radios. 

Generators,  Calibration.  Other  Communi- 
cation items. 

Additional  benefits  are  derived  from  less 
field  maintenance  on  a  depot  candidate 
which  is  still  operable  and  cost  savings 
which  accrue  when  work  is  fjerformed  in 
fl.scal  year  1985  rather  than  fiscal  year  1986 
which  is  more  expensive. 

Air  Force  Real  Property  Maintenance- 
Add  $65  Million 

Amendmeni  restores  $65  million  to  AF 
real  property  maintenance  account  which 
was  part  of  original  budget  request  but  was 
later  cut  by  AF  in  •deficit  reduction"  pack- 
age 

Cut  was  pennywise  and  pound  foolish, 
since  insufficient  maintenance  and  repair 
funds  ultimately  lead  to  need  to  spend 
much  more  money  replacing  entire  build- 
ings. 

AF  s  backlog  of  real  property  maintenance 
aiid  repair  ha.s  been  growing  the  fastest  of 
all  the  services.  The  original  fiscal  year  1985 
request,  before  this  $65  million  was  cut,  rep- 
resented a  63  percent  increase  in  the  back- 
log since  fl.scal  year  1980. 

In  fact,  in  only  1  year  in  the  last  7  (fiscal 
year  1982i  ha.s  the  AFs  real  property  main- 
tenance backlog  decreased. 

Without  our  amendment,  the  Air  Force 
actually  will  be  spending  less  in  fiscal  year 
1985  to  reduce  its  real  properly  mainte- 
nanre  backlog  than  it  spent  in  fiscal  year 
19b3  and  it  will  spend  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
Thai  s  progress  m  exactly  the  wrong  direc- 
tion 

Proper  real  property  maintenance  not 
only  IS  a  more  cost-effective  expenditure  of 
defense  dollars  but  it  has  a  direct  impact  on 
I  he  rombat  readiness,  quality  of  life  and 
moral)'  of  our  forces. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  recently 
concluded  that  real  property  maintenance 
costs  in  DOD  will  continue  to  ri.se  faster 
than  the  rate  of  inflation  because  our  mili- 
tary installations  simply  are  aging  faster 
than  we  can  repair  or  replace  them.  If  we  do 
not  begin  restraining  the  growth  in  these 
backlogs  now.  the  problems  only  will 
berome  larger  and  more  expensive  in  the 
future,  with  even  greater  impacts  on  combat 
readiness  and  morale. 

Navy  Ship  Overhauls— Restore  $261.8 
Million 

Eliminates  financial  ship  overhaul  backlog 
for  first  lime  since  fiscal  year  1982  by  fund- 
ing overhaul  of  two  amphibious  cargo  ships 
and  one  nuclear  cruiser:  the  aging  amphibi- 
ous ships  are  important  to  our  limited  life 
capability  and  the  nuclear  cruiser  is  one  of 
our  few  major  surface  combatants  with  rela- 
tively unlimited  endurance:  these  overhauls 
would  increase  fleet  readiness. 

The  overhaul  for  the  nuclear  cruiser  was 
part  of  the  original  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
request;  the  amphibious  cargo  ship  over- 
hauls were  left  unfunded. 

All  three  should  be  funded  in  fiscal  year 

1985  to  prevent  the  ship  overhaul  backlog 
from  growing. 

Deferring  these  overhauls  to  fiscal  year 

1986  only  exacerbates  the  funding  problems 
we  will  have  next  year  in  the  entire  budget. 
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More  overhauls  scheduled  for  next  year 
probably  will  have  to  be  delayed. 

When  Navy  Secretary  Lehman  appeared 
l)efore  Congress,  he  testified:  "The  chronic 
probleme  of  long  backlogs  of  ships  and  air- 
craft awaiting  overhaul  will  be  effectively 
eliminated  if  the  fiscal  year  1985  readiness 
requests  are  appropriated  by  Congress." 

Passage  of  this  amendment  is  the  only 
way  we  can  actually  eliminate  the  financial 
backlog  for  overhauls  and  make  the  Secre- 
tary's claim  a  reality. 

Our  combat  readiness  would  increase. 

It  only  makes  good  fiscal  sense  to  properly 
maintain  what  we  already  have— with  which 
we  will  fight  the  wars  of  the  near  future— 
before  we  buy  new  ships  which  will  not  be 
available  to  us  for  5-10  years. 

Despite  the  Secretary's  claim,  DOD  of- 
fered up  as  a  budget  cut  the  overhaul  of  the 
nuclear  cruiser,  and  never  volunteered  fund- 
ing for  the  two  amphibious  cargo  ships. 

We  should  restore  proper  budget  priorities 
by  funding  these  overhauls. 

Restore  $51  Million  to  Gator  Antiarmor 
Munitions  for  Air  Force 

Restores  1.074  mines  to  fiscal  year  1985 
program,  which  still  would  bring  us  to  only 
10  percent  of  inventory  objective;  this  new 
conventkinal  munition  permits  minefields  to 
be  laid  by  air.  thus  allowing  longer  range 
interdiction  of  enemy  troops  and  armor; 
without  this  restoration,  unit  costs  increase 
and  prior  investments  in  R&D  and  facilities 
go  underutilized:  Gator  has  important  role 
in  reducing  Soviet  WP  tank  edge. 

The  C3ator  is  an  anti-armor  mine  system. 
This  munition  includes  both  anti-armor  and 
anti-personnel  mines  that  are  used  to 
produce  an  air-delivered  minefield.  The 
antitank  mines  are  capable  of  penetrating 
the  belly  armor  of  currently  deployed  tanks. 

This  new  conventional  munition  will  play 
an  important  role  as  an  anti-armor  muni- 
tion. With  the  fiscal  year  1985  buy.  we  will 
have  only  10  percent  of  our  total  inventory 
objective  of  this  munition. 

There  is  a  large  growth  in  this  program 
from  fiseal  year  1984  to  fiscal  year  1985,  as 
there  is  in  other  Air  Force  munitions  pro- 
grams. But  we  have  known  for  several  years 
that  this  growth  was  coming.  Let's  not  fall 
into  the  trap  of  pushing  needed  investments 
in  munitions  sustainability  to  the  out-years; 
the  out-years  never  seem  to  materialize. 

This  really  isn't  an  affordability  issue,  it's 
a  priority  issue.  The  real  question  is  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  give  improved  convention- 
al munitions  sustainability  the  priority  it 
should  have  in  this  budget  relative  to  other 
big-ticket  strategic  programs  of  question- 
able value. 

Procrame  To  Enhance  Airlift- Strategic 
AND  Tactical— AND  Tactical  Aircraft 
Modifications 

Restore  1  C-5B  Strategic  Transport  Air- 
craft and  adv.  procurement  for  1  more  in 
fiscal  year  1986:  -i^$158.5M;  Increases  long- 
range  airlift  capability  to  deploy  troops  and 
heaviest  equipment  (tanks  helos,  etc.); 
needed  to  reduce  large  shortfall  in  present 
transport  capabilities. 

Restore  tactical  aircraft  spares:  -h$146.2M; 
Buys  spares  needed  to  maintain  readiness 
and  sustainability  of  our  tactical  combat  air- 
craft during  peacetime  and  early  phase  of 
conflict;  permits  sufficient  flights  for  air- 
crew training,  etc. 

Restore  C-130  airlift  aircraft  spares: 
-i-$10.9M;  Restores  unjustified  reduction  in 
replenishments  spares  needed  to  sustain 
this  important  tactical  airlift  capability  in 


early  phases  of  conflict  (results  in  purchase 
of  more  C-130  War  Reserve  Spares  Kits- 
WRSK). 

The  Committee  report  on  the  need  for  C- 
130  airlift  spares  had  this  to  say  about  how- 
important  the  C-130  spares  are:  "Procure- 
ment of  replenishment  spares  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  readiness  and  sustainability  of 
the  airlift  force.  The  peacetime  segment  of 
this  account.  Peacetime  Operating  Stock 
(POS).  supports  the  individual  aircraft 
flying  hour  programs.  There  are  two  war- 
time segments:  War  Readiness  Spares  Kits/ 
Base  Level  Self-Sufficiency  Spares  WRSK/ 
BLSS)  and  Other  War  Reserve  Material 
(OWRM).  WRSK/BLSS  are  the  stocks  that 
the  Air  Force  uses  to  transition  into  war  and 
to  fight  for  the  first  30  days.  OWRM  are 
stocks  required  to  sustain  the  forces  at  war- 
time levels  after  WRSK/BLSS  is  exhausted 
and  until  production  can  satisfy  war-time 
consumption. 

"The  Air  Force  has  placed  high  priority 
on  the  procurement  of  airlift  replenishment 
spares  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  sustain- 
ability of  the  current  fleet  of  airlift  air- 
craft. " 

Unfortuantely,  despite  the  AP's  high  pri- 
ority for  this  program,  the  Committee  cut 
$10.9M  from  it.  Congress  should  restore 
these  funds  to  increase  the  readiness  and 
sustainability  of  our  tactical  airlift  fleets. 

Air  Force  Readiness  Program 
Improvements 

Restores  procurement  of  cargo  trucks,  am- 
bulances, fire  trucks,  tractors,  armored  cars. 
loaders,  water  distributors,  cranes,  etc.: 
-i-$65.3M:  Permits  replacement  of  overage 
military  and  special  purpose  vehicles  needed 
to  maintain  combat  readiness  and  personnel 
safety;  etc.;  present  vehicles  uneconomic  op- 
erate and  repairs. 

Restore  purchase  of  Common  Ground 
Equipment:  +  $56.8M;  Provides  procurement 
of  unglamorous.  readiness  support  equip- 
ment needed  to  maintain  and  operate 
combat  aircraft;  permits  replacement  of  old. 
costly-to-maintain  equipment. 

Restores  aircraft  modifications:  ^^$44.4M; 
Permits  modification/modernization  of 
many  aircraft  during  regular  overhaul 
cycles  to  allow  them  to  keep  up  with  im- 
proving threat  aircraft  and  to  improve  their 
maintainability  and  combat  effectiveness. 

These  funds  for  Tactical  Aircraft  Mods 
are  to  continue  to  permit  the  integration  of 
the  new  Advanced  Medium  Range  Air  to  Air 
Missile  into  the  P-16,  which  will  significant- 
ly increase  its  capabilities  as  an  interceptor 
and  air  superiority  fighter.  Even  with  delays 
in  the  AMRAAM  program,  this  integration 
effort  must  continue  to  enable  the  Air  Force 
to  avoid  even  further  delays  in  deploying 
upgraded  P-16s. 

The  funds  also  will  permit  improvements 
to  the  Inertial  Navigation  Systems  of  the  F- 
4  aircraft  as  well  as  improve  the  engine 
maintenance  and  repair  capabilities  for  the 
A-10  Close  Air  Support/Ground  Attack  air- 
craft, the  mainstay  of  our  Air  Forces  anti- 
tank capabilities  so  needed  by  our  Army  in 
Europe  in  a  NATO  war. 

Combat  Medical  Readiness  Improvements/ 
Restorations  Needed  To  Provide  Proper 
Care  for  Wounded  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
AND  Marines 

We  should  not  sacrifice  the  lives  of  our 
military  men  and  women  on  the  alter  of  un- 
needed  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

Restore  procurement  of  one  fleet  hospital 
for  the  Navy,   +$24.9M;  prevents  delay  of 


several  years  in  fielding  one.  500-bed  hospi- 
tal needed  to  care  adequately  for  casualties 
in  a  conventional  war;  fleet  hospitals  are 
field  hospitals  which  treat  wounded  sailors/ 
Marines  from  ships  under  attack  and 
combat  units  ashore;  prevents  delay  in  pro- 
curement of  one  hospital  for  several  years. 
Navy  74  percent  short  of  requirement. 

Restore  Deployable  Medical  Systems 
Funds  for  Army.  +$44M;  buys  Mobile  Army 
Surgical  Hospitals  (MASH)  for  rapid  surgi- 
cal care  of  wounded  near  battle  area;  close- 
ness to  front  increases  soldier  survivability/ 
recovery  chances.  Also  buys  other  hospitals. 
(Total  of  11  more  bought.) 

The  $44.0  million  reduction  in  FY  85  im- 
posed by  committee  has  the  following  im- 
pacts: 

a.  Defers  modernization  of  existing  capa- 
bility even  further  into  the  outyears  to  in- 
clude beyond  the  proposed  FTf  86-90  pro- 
gram. 

b.  Defers  the  ability  to  support  a  mini- 
mum 15  day  evacuation  policy  into  the 
1990s  resulting  in  lost  manpower  to  Theater 
commanders  in  the  event  of  conflict. 

c.  The  following  chart  provides  a  compari- 
son between  the  projected  procurement 
schedule  before  and  after  reduction:  (The 
reduction  column  is  displayed  in  the  FY  86- 
90  POM  Tables.) 
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d.  The  resources  identified  in  this  line  rep- 
resent the  Army's,  program  to  procure 
standard  DOD  tactical  shelters  and  electri- 
cal generators  for  combat  hospitals.  These 
include  the  following  (5)  five  specific  items: 

1.  Electrical  Generator/Environmental 
Control  System; 

2.  Shelter,  Tactical,  2-sided.  Expandable; 

3.  Tent.  Extendable.  Modular.  Personnel 
8-Section: 

4.  Shelter.  Tactical.  1-sided,  Expandable; 

5.  Tent  Extendable,  Modular,  Personnel, 
2-Section. 

Restores  funds  for  Combat  Medical  Sup- 
port Equipment.  +$30.9M;  buys  basic  essen- 
tials for  care  of  wounded  stretcher  tables, 
hospital  equipment,  etc. 

The  resources  identified  in  this  line  repre- 
sent the  Army's  program  to  procure  medical 
equipment  (unit  cost  $3000  or  greater)  for 
combat  medical  units,  primarily  combat  hos- 
pitals. Examples  of  medical  equipment 
items  programmed  under  this  line  include: 

a.  High  Capacity  X-Ray  System: 

b.  Low  Capacity  X-Ray  Systems; 

c.  Sterilizers  (various  types); 

d.  Defibrillators; 

e.  Monitor,  Patient  vital  %igns; 

f.  Blood  Gas  Analyzer. 

2.  The  $30.0  million  reduction  in  FY  85 
imposed  by  the  Committee  has  the  follow- 
ing impacts: 

a.  Defers  modernization  of  existing  capa- 
bility even  further  into  the  outyears  to  in- 
clude beyond  the  FY  86-90  POM. 

b.  Defers  the  ability  to  support  a  mini- 
mum 15  day  evacuation  policy  into  the 
1990s  resulting  in  lost  manpower  to  Theater 
commanders  in  the  event  of  conflict. 
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Restore  Phoenix  Air  to  Air  Missile 
Procurement-  •  $50  Million 
The  Phoenix  missile  is  an  intesral  part  of 
the  main  weapon  system  which  defends  our 
aircraft  carriers— the  offensive  power  of  our 
fleets-(rom    attacks    by    Soviet     backfire 
bombers  and  cruise  missiles.  This  is  the  F 
14  hich  performance  interceptor  aircraft 

Armed  with  long  range  Phoenix  missiles. 
the  F-14  has  the  capability  to  track  and 
target  multiple  Soviet  targets  and  try  to  kill 
the  backfire  bombers  before  they  launch 
their  missiles  to  attack  the  carriers  Unless 
the  bombers  are  killed  before  they  launch 
their  missiles,  the  survivability  of  our  air 
craft  carriers  is  significantly  decreased. 

The  Phoenix  missile  is  the  Navys  best 
and  longest  range  air  to-air  missile,  but  the 
fleet  currently  is  77  percent  below  its  inven 
tory  requirement. 

Senior  Navy  admirals  have  teslifu-d  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  one  of  their 
greatest  concerns  and  largest  obstacles  to 
accomplishing  their  mission  is  the  lack  of 
sufficient  numbers  of  weapons  missiles, 
rockets,  bombs,  and  ammunition. 

Adm.  Wesley  MacDonald.  Commander  in 
Chief  Atlantic  Fleet  said:  Ordnance  dtfi 
ciencies  remain  the  most  serious  detriment 
to  my  current  warfighting  capability.  ' 

Adm.  William  Crowe.  Commander  m 
Chief.  Pacific  Command  stated.  My  high 
est  priority  is  ammunition.  *  *  '  I  would,  of 
course,  like  to  see  more  investment  in  this 
area.  *  *  *  Simply  put.  our  ammunition  de 
ficiencies  will  not  be  corrected  easily  or 
quickly." 

The  Phoenix  and  F  14  are  the  Navys  best 
defense  against  the  Soviets.  We  should  not 
be  cutting  back  on  the  procurement  of  these 
essential  missiles,  which  will  enable  us  to 
fight  longer  in  any  sea  war  Without  this 
procurement,  each  carrier  will  have  to  go  to 
war  with  fewer  Phoenix  missiles,  which  de- 
grades its  combat  readiness  and  sustamabil 
ity. 

Restore  $200  Million  fob  N^vy  Tactical 
Aircraft      Modifications— Restore      S6 
Million  for  Marine  Corps  Tracked  Vehi 
CLE  Spares/Repair  Parts 
Navy  Modifications.  The  Committee  rer 
ommended  a  reduction  of  $200.0  million  to 
the  aircraft  modification  program  This  pro 
gram  is  designed  to  retrofit  performance,  re 
liability  and  flight  safety  modifications  into 
operating    fleet    aircraft    The   action    is    a 
10.4%  cut  in  the  program  and  would  delay 
introduction  of  these  improvements  to  air 
craft  now  operating  world  wide. 

The  Aircraft  Modification  program  funds 
incorporation    of    technical    improvements 
which    substantially    modernize    the    oper 
ational  capabilities;  improve  the  maintain 
ability,  reliability,  and  safety;  and  extend 
the  service  life  of  aircraft  which  have  en 
tered  the  fleet.  Budget  estimates  and  au 
thorization  requests  include  funds  for  mod- 
ernization/conversion programs  undertaken 
in  lieu  of  procurement  of  new  aircraft   in 
order  to  maintain  an  effective,  responsive 
force  level. 

In  order  to  fulfill  inventory  requirements, 
it  has  l)ecome  mandatory  to  operate  many 
older  aircraft  beyond  their  originally  pro 
gramed  service  life  and  update  their  weapon 
systems  so  that  they  remain  capable  of  con 
tinued  effective  operation  in  new  threat  en 
vironments. 

Only  essential  modifications  or  changes 
which  are  necessary  to  satisfy  the  most 
urgent  operational  requirements  are  includ- 
ed in  this  $200  million  restoration. 
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Restore  tracked  vehicle  spares  and  repair 
parts.  •  S6M;  unglamorous  readiness  item 
needed  to  maintain  operating  capabilities  of 
many  tracked  vehicles  upon  which  Marines 
rely  for  firepower  and  mobility. 

Restore  $16  Million  for  Needed  Fleet  Air 
Defense  Surface  to  Air  Missiles-Re 
store  $8.3  Million  for  Marine  Armored 
Bridging  Equipment 

Restore  Standard  MR  1  surface  to  air  mis 
sile  procurement.  ■  $16M;  buys  50  more  of 
the.se  medium  range  surface  to  air  missiles 
carried  aboard  surface  ships  to  defend 
ihem.selves  and  aircraft  carriers  again.st  at- 
tacks by  Soviet  bombers/ missiles;  fleet  is 
about  35  percent  below  requirement. 

Restore  funds  for  purchase  of  Armored 
Vehicle  Launched  Bridge  (AVLB).  •  $8.3M; 
permits  purcha.se  of  13  AVLB  sets  needed  to 
support  cro.ss  country  troop  movements 
without  delay  by  providing  capability  to 
cro.ss  large  barrier  ditches  and  ri\ers 
streams  without  combat  engineer  construc- 
tion. Marines  currently  have  0  percent  of 
their  requirements. 

Restore  $13  Million  for  Army  Trlck 
Moi'nted  Maintenance  Equipment 

Restore  Truck  Mounted  Shop  Equipment. 
.  SUM.  buys  mobile  repair  shops  for  field 
maintenance  to  increa.se  readiness  and 
return  to  combat  of  damaged  equipment; 
Army  seriously  short  of  requirement. 

The  Organizational  Repair  Truck  consists 
of  a  mobile  shop,  with  folding  sides  and  rear 
opening  type  body  mounted  on  a  5-ton  chas- 
sis. The  shop  contains  such  items  a.s  a  lathe, 
valve  seat  grinder,  valve  refacmg  equipment, 
electrical  drill  and  a  welder.  The  shop  .set  is 
intended  to  provide  hand  and  machine  tools 
and  work  space  for  military  personnel  per- 
forming intermediate  forward  and  limited 
intermediate  rear  maintenance. 

The  FY  85  President  s  Budget  submi.ssion 
was  for  a  quantity  of  170  for  $39.9  million. 

The  $13  million  reduction  will  delay  re- 
placement of  overage  as.sets  The  require- 
ment for  this  shop  set  remains  the  same. 
The  reduced  quantities  will  have  to  be  made 
up  in  subsequent  years. 

Restore  Three  Important  R&D  Programs 

FOR   Soldier   Survivability   and   Airbase 

Survivability 

lai  Restore  R&D  for  Soldier  Support  Sur 
vivability  Improvements  for  Army.  -  S3.1M. 
prevents  at  least  year  s  delay  in  developing 
better,  more  combat  capable  chemical  pro- 
tective suits,  stronger  helmets,  vs.  small 
arms  fire,  etc 

The  Soldier  Support  Survivability  pro- 
gram provides  for  development  to  protect 
and  sustain  the  individual  soldier.  Program 
includes  clothing  and  equipment  to  protect 
against  enemy  threats;  chemical,  ballistic, 
flame,  laser  weapons,  and  physical  environ- 
mental extremes.  Items  developed  a.ssure 
compatibility  of  the  soldiers  clothing  and 
equipment  with  new  weapon  systems,  and 
improve  the  .soldier's  survivability  and  effec- 
tiveness on  the  battlefield. 

Proposed  reduction  <44  percent  of  pro- 
gram) will  delay  one  year  or  more  the  fol- 
lowing programs  es.sential  to  improved  pro- 
lection  and  sustamment  of  the  indidvidual 
soldier. 

a.  Aircrew  Combat  Uniform— needed  to 
improve  functional  operation  of  helicopter 
and  fixed  wing  aircraft  by  enhanced  com 
fort  for  extended  flights  with  space  for  car 
rying  items  needed  for  routine  flight  and 
survival  situations.  Current  uniform  has  sig- 
nificant deficiencies. 


b.  Individual  Microclimate  Conditioning 
System— necessary  to  provide  the  ground 
soldier  with  the  capability  to  perform  tacti- 
cal missions  while  wearing  chemical  protec- 
tive clothing.  Without  this  system,  ability  to 
operate  in  combat  before  becoming  a  heat 
stre.ss  casualty  will  be  reduced. 

c.  Integrated  Combat  Vehicle  Crewman 
(CP)  Helmet— needed  to  provide  better 
acoustic  protection,  impact  protection,  inte- 
grated communications,  off-vehicle  capabil- 
ity for  filtering  air.  and  added  casualty  re- 
duction against  ballistic  hazards.  Current 
helmet  and  protective  mask  combination 
have  deficiencies  which  degrade  perform 
ance  of  crew  members  in  a  chemical  envi- 
ronment. 

d.  Lightweight  Crew  Shelter— needed  to 
provide  capability  for  weapon  systems  crew 
to  carry  in  the  vehicle  a  lightweight,  quickly 
erectable  shelter  that  provides  protection 
again.st  chemical  lhre»',s.  No  shelter  provid- 
ing this  capability  presently  exists  in  the 
Army. 

ib>  Restore  R&D  for  Combat  Feeding. 
Clothing  &  Equipment  Upgrades  for  Army. 
•  $3.3M;  prevents  1  *  year  delay  in  develop- 
ing/fielding better  desert  warfare  boots,  air- 
crew cold  weather  suits,  etc. 

The  Combat  Feeding.  Clothing  and  Equip- 
ment program  supports  development  of  var- 
ious combat  support  items  to  meet  critical 
physical  and  survival  needs  of  the  individual 
soldier.  Specifically  the  program  addresses 
specialized  clothing  and  equipment;  shel- 
ters; chemical,  biological,  ballistic,  flame, 
acoustic,  countersurveillance  and  environ- 
mental protection;  and  food,  and  food  serv- 
ice systems. 

Proposed  reduction  i52  percent  of  pro- 
gram) will  delay  one  year  or  more  the  devel- 
opment and  fielding  of  the  following 
projects  required  by  the  individual  soldier 
to  improve  protection  and  subsistence  essen- 
tial to  survivability  on  the  modern  battle- 
field. 

a.  Combat  Footwear  for  Desert  Environ- 
ment-needed to  provide  better  traction,  re- 
duced discomfort  from  heat,  and  not  allow 
.sand  to  penetrate.  Current  boot  lasts  6-8 
weeks  in  a  desert  environment. 

b.  Aircrew  Clothing  System.  Cold  Weath- 
er—needed to  improve  aircrew  operations  in 
regions  of  intermediate  and  extreme  cold 
weather. 

c.  Aircrew  Uniform  Integrated  Battle- 
field needed  to  provide  the  aircrewmen 
with  added  protection  and  improve  capabil- 
itv  to  operate.  Existing  chemical  protective 
stilt  is  bulky,  flammable,  contributes  to  heat 
.stress  and  doesn't  interface  with  the  cock- 
pit. 

(c)  Re.store  Airbase  Survivability  R&D  for 
Air  Force.  ■  $3.0M;  develop  better  means  to 
protect,  repair  airbases  to  maintain  sortie 
generation. 

Guard  Reserve  Conventional  Forces  Im- 
provements-Increases TO  Three  Impor- 
tant Programs 

(a)  $22.8  million  added  to  procure  and  in- 
stall digital  avionics  sytems  to  upgrade  Air 
National  Guard  RF-4C  tactical  reconnais- 
.sance  aircraft  to  give  them  better  target  lo- 
cation capabilities: 

Last  year  SASC  and  Congress  approved 
$16M  to  modernize  40  Guard  RF-4Cs  in 
RDF.  This  amendment  would  continue  this 
modernization  for  40  more  Guard  RP-4Cs 
with  other  missions  and  pay  for  new  digital 
avionics  systems  for  the  aircraft. 

Last  year.  SASC  received  ample  testimony 
from  Air  Guard  Chief  as  to  need  for  contin- 
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ued  modernization.  He  said:  "The  aircraft 
must  have  this  avionics  update  to  be  main- 
tainable, survivable.  and  effective  in  combat 
during  (the  late  1990s)." 

The  ANG  is  assigned  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  manned  tactical  reconnaissance 
forces  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
(USAP);  no  change  is  programmed  in  the 
out  years. 

The  165  ANG  RF-4C's  are  viable  tactical 
reconnaissance  platforms  beyond  the  year 
2000.  but  are  limited  to  daytime  operations 
due  to  obsolete  avionics.  To  effectively  ac- 
complish their  assigned  combat  mission, 
particularly  during  night/adverse  weather 
conditions,  ANG  aircrews  need  new  avionics 
for  use  in  the  ANG  RF-4C's. 

Active  RP-4C  units  have  been  modernized 
with  an  up-to-date  digital  avionics  system. 

Current  ANG  RF-4  avionics  mean  time 
between  failure  (MTBF)  is  16  hours.  New 
avionics  MTBF  is  261  hours.  Thus,  a  1.600 
percent  Increase  in  reliability  can  be  expect- 
ed with  the  new  systems. 

If  the  entire  ANG  RF-4  fleet  were 
equipped  an  approximate  annual  reduction 
of  2.000  maintenance  manhours  could  be 
achieved— saving  nearly  $4  million  per  year. 
Installation  could  reduce  ANG  RP-4  sor- 
ties lost  due  to  avionics  factors  from  10.6 
percent  to  1.1  percent. 

Active  force  P-4/RF-4s  are  equipped: 
adding  the  system  to  ANG  aircraft  would 
allow  an  interoperability  of  avionics/naviga- 
tion systems,  common  maintenance  and  a 
single  logistics  chain. 

F-4D  Smokeless  Engine  Kit:  The  enemy's 
job  of  attacking  our  aircraft  is  made  im- 
mensely easier  if  the  aircraft's  engines 
smoke.  The  cost  of  such  smoking  engines,  in 
terms  of  human  lives,  was  demonstrated  in 
Indochina,  where  losses  of  aircraft  with 
smoking  engines  were  reported  to  be  three 
times  higher  than  losses  of  smokeless  air- 
craft. Programs  to  fund  "Smoke  Kits"  for 
P-4D  aircraft,  almost  all  of  which  are  in  the 
Guard  and  Reserves,  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Air  Force  for  several  years.  The  cost  to 
properly  modify  one  F-4D  is  $83,000;  the 
entire  program  would  cost  $36.5  million.  In 
fiscal  year  1984.  a  small  program  was  start- 
ed to  'desmoke  "  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve F4E.  The  program  needs  to  be  more 
fully  funded  and  accelerated. 

30-mm  Anti-Tank  Gun  Pods:  The  Air 
Force  currently  plans  to  equip  less  than 
half  of  the  Guard  A-7  ground  attack  bomb- 
ers with  30-mm  anti-tank  gun  pods.  The  30- 
mm  gun  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  per- 
haps the  most  lethal  air  anti-tank  weapon 
available  today  and  is  relatively  inexpensive. 
The  entire  A-7  force  should  be  equipped 
with  these  weapons  to  enable  the  Air  Guard 
to  fulfill  its  most  important  air  mission: 
ground  support.  The  cost  per  pod  is  approxi- 
mately $350,000:  each  aircraft  requires  two 
pods.  Total  cost  would  come  to  roughly  $100 
million.  Our  amendment  accomplishes  one- 
third  of  this  program  and  maintains  needed 
progress  In  it. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair,  my 
friend. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  see  no  compel- 
ling argument  for  funding  the  pro- 
curement of  more  MX  missiles. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  we  made  a  fun- 
damental mistake  when  last  year  we 
started  down  the  road  of  deploying 
the  MX  missile  in  vulnerable  silos,  and 
I    would    have    supported    an    even 


stronger  amendment  to  cancel  the 
entire  MX  Program,  and  shift  some  of 
the  savings  to  our  conventional  forces, 
especially  to  the  readiness  and  sustain- 
ability  of  these  forces  and  the  full  5.5 
percent  pay  raise  for  the  military  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

The  Senate,  and,  indeed  the  Nation, 
has  debated  the  merits  of  this  strate- 
gic weapons  system  in  all  its  permuta- 
tions and  incarnations.  We  have  been 
through  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  a 
multitude  of  times,  and  I  am  sure  that 
by  now  we  all  understand  the  issue. 

For  me  the  fundamental  question  is 
whether  the  deployment  of  the  MX 
missile  in  a  vulnerable  basing  mode 
makes  a  sufficient  contribution  to  our 
national  security  to  warrant  its  enor- 
mous cost.  And  I  would  note  that  that 
cost  is  ballooning  as  the  MXs  propo- 
nents who  have  varying  degrees  of  en- 
thusiasm for  MX  hammer  out  agree- 
ments among  themselves  that  barely 
keep  the  program  alive  by  stretching 
it  out.  In  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee we  cut  MX  production  in  half  and 
saved  only  $550  million  out  of  the  $4.7 
billion  requested  for  MX  procurement, 
development,  and  military  construc- 
tion, or  12  percent  of  the  total. 

What  of  MXs  contribution  to  our 
national  security?  Even  the  missiles 
supporters  acknowledge  that  as  a 
second-strike  weapon,  the  MX  is  use- 
less and  a  waste  of  funds.  Years  ago. 
when  basing  modes  were  first  dis- 
cussed, everyone  agreed  that  to  place 
the  missiles  in  Minuteman  silos  would 
not  be  militarily  usefuL  Our  deploy- 
ment of  a  vulnerable  MX  is  ultimately 
destabilizing,  and  reduces,  rather  than 
adds  to  our  national  security.  This 
would  not  be  the  case,  if  the  MX  had  a 
basing  mode  which  guaranteed  it  a 
certain  survivability,  since  then  its 
second-strike  capability  would  deter  a 
Soviet  first  strike.  For  that  reason.  I 
have  not  opposed  the  MXs  first 
cousin,  the  Trident  II  missile,  which 
can  be  justified  militarily. 

The  last  ditch  argument  now  used  to 
justify  the  MX  is  that  we  need  it  as  a 
bargaining  chip  with  the  Soviets  and 
that  we  should  not  reward  the  Soviets 
for  leaving  the  START  talks.  But  how 
many  bargaining  chips  do  we  need  for 
a  negotiation  in  which  this  administra- 
tion is  ultimately  as  uninterested  as 
the  Soviets?  The  Soviets  are  not  going 
to  give  up  much  as  the  bargaining 
table  for  a  missile  which  has  so  little 
military  utility  and  such  divided  sup- 
port here.  The  Soviets  are  undoubted- 
ly far  more  concerned  about  Trident 
II.  our  Stealth  bomber,  our  cruise  mis- 
sile programs,  and  our  ASAT  and  bal- 
listic missile  defense  research.  I  would 
note  that  the  MX  arms  control  argu- 
ment took  on  preposterous  dimensions 
in  the  earlier  debate  in  the  House, 
which  at  one  point  tied  the  MX  pro- 
gram to  the  Soviets  returning  to  the 
START  talks. 


There  remains  no  rational  argument 
I  can  find  to  support  further  procure- 
ment of  the  MX  and  I  will  therefor© 
vote  to  eliminate  its  funding.  An  addi- 
tional merit  of  the  amendment  as  pro- 
posed is  that  it  will  add  funds  to  con- 
ventional weapons  programs  which 
have  been  neglected  as  the  administra- 
tion overemphasized  strategic  weapons 
modernization.  There  must  be  a  sensi- 
ble balance  between  our  nuclear  and 
conventional  forces  in  order  to  opti- 
mize our  defense  capability.  Too  often, 
we  have  considered  our  nuclear  pro- 
grams as  inviolate  to  cuts  but  there 
are  candidates  for  savings  in  the  nucle- 
ar area  with  MX  at  the  head  of  the 
list  and  unsatisfied  needs  on  the  con- 
ventional side.  Every  one  of  the  pro- 
posed restorations  represents  a  vali- 
dated military  requirement,  which  we 
will  forgo  if  MX  production  is  funded. 
This  amendment  goes  some  distance  in 
redressing  the  imbalance  between  our 
nuclear  and  conventional  forces,  and  I 
am  pleased,  as  a  cosponsor,  to  vote  for 
it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  meet  in  this  Chamber  to  con- 
sider something  that  has  been  consid- 
ered for  a  number  of  years.  I  first 
raised  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  MX  and  whether  we  should  go 
ahead  with  it  just  a  few  days  short  of 
4  years  ago  in  this  Chamber.  The 
exact  date  was  July  2.  1980.  I  rose  at 
that  time  because  I  thought  that  the 
proposal  for  the  MX  was  not  the  best 
deterrence  at  the  cheapest  cost  which 
is  what  we  are  talking  about.  What  we 
want  is  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  know 
that  we  have  a  guaranteed  retaliatory 
capability  in  case  they  were  consider- 
ing making  war  on  the  United  States 
of  America.  Whatever  system  we  go  to 
which  gives  that  best  deterrence  at 
the  cheapest  cost  has  to  be  perceived 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  being  some- 
thing that  is  invulnerable  to  any  first 
strike  that  they  might  have. 

Some  years  ago,  we  decided  that  the 
missiles  that  we  w^anted  in  the  future 
generation  of  missiles  in  this  country 
would  be  ones  that  would  have  a  more 
accurate  guidance  system,  they  would 
have  a  greater  throw  weight  capabil- 
ity, and  they  would  be  provided  shel- 
ter to  guarantee  that  they  could  get 
out  and  get  on  with  their  mission  in 
case  they  were  ever  needed. 

So  the  MX  was  proposed  with  a  new 
guidance  system,  and  larger  throw 
weight,  but  that  last  part  of  being  able 
to  guarantee  that  they  could  get  out 
and  get  going  was  left  wanting  because 
as  the  Soviets  in  turn  have  increased 
their  own  accuracies— the  megaton- 
nage  has  gone  up  on  their  warheads 
per  warhead— our  missiles  in  turn  have 
become  more  vulnerable.  We  stijl  have 
well  over  one-half  of  our  retaliatory 
missile  systems  in  submarines,  cruising 
largely  undetectable  below  the  ocean's 
surfaces  ready  to  go.  They  are  I  think 
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probably  the  finest  weapons  system 
that  we  have  to  guarantee  that  there 
will  never  be  a  Soviet  first  attack  on 
the  United  States. 

Having  said  that,  then  we  move  to 
the  ICBM's  on  land  base  which  are  a 
little  over  one-fourth  of  our  stockpile 
of  deliverable  nuclear  warheads.  What 
do  we  do  at  this  point?  Instead  of 
having  a  maneuverable  capability,  wo 
tie  it  down  to  a  fixed  silo  more  vulner- 
able to  Soviet  attack.  Fixed  silos  can 
be  used  as  targets,  which  would  be 
long  since  established  because  we  are 
not  forcing  the  Soviets  to  figure  out 
new  coordinates  to  shoot  with  the  way 
we  are  going  with  the  MX  missile.  We 
are  now  going  to  put  them  back  into 
the  same  old  silos  that  we  said  were 
vulnerable  to  begin  with  — 1.054  land 
based  ICBMs  that  we  said  were  so  vul 
nerable  that  we  had  to  have  a  new 
missile  system.  But  then  we  decide  on 
a  192.000-pound  MX.  and  put  it  back 
in  the  same  old  holes  that  we  said 
were  too  vulnerable  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  4  years  ago  in 
this  Chamber— and  I  have  .said  repeat 
edly  since   then  every   time   MX   ha.s 
come  up— that  that  just  does  not  make 
much  sense.  If  we  want  to  truly  give 
the   best   deterrence   at    the   cheapest 
cost,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  want 
to  give  as  infinite  a  number  of  aim 
points  as  we  possibly  can  to  the  Soviet 
Union  so  that  they  must  perceive  ihey 
could  not  possibly  under  any  circum 
stances  hope  to  knock  out  our  deter 
rence,  our  responsive,  retaliatory  capa 
bility. 

But  that  is  not  the  direction  we  are 
going.  In  that  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  4  years  ago.  rereading  that 
Record  you  will  find  that  I  advocated 
at  that  time  going  to  a  small,  mobile. 
probably  single-warhead  mobile,  that 
could  be  kept  on  Federal  lands  most  of 
the  time  but  be  maneuverable  on 
those  considerable  Federal  lands  that 
we  have  in  the  western  part  of  this 
country.  I  stated  at  that  lime.  Mr. 
President,  that  if  a  crisis  time  arose  in 
this  country  where  we  felt  we  really 
were  coming  up  to  a  wartime  situation. 
then  we  could  deploy  those  small  mo 
biles  across  the  interstate  highway 
system  or  other  highways  in  this  coun 
try.  or  on  other  Federal  lands  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  effect,  what  I 
was  saying  was  that  we  give  an  infinite 
manueverability  to  our  missiles  much 
as  the  submarines  have  at  sea.  We  give 
a  land-based  infinite  maneuverability 
and  that  means  that  the  Soviets  could 
not  possibly  under  any  circumstance 
conceive  that  they  could  target  every 
single  spot  where  there  might  be  mis 
siles  that  could  come  back  at  them  if 
they  were  stupid  enough  to  try  and 
think  they  could  knock  out  the  retalia- 
tory capability  of  this  country  with  a 
first  strike. 

It  is  what  I  have  advocated  for  a 
long  time.  Mr.  President,  that  we  stop 
the  MX.  not  waste  any  more  money  on 


it,  and  go  to  a  small  mobile,  maneuver- 
able  mobile,  that  can  be  kept  off  the 
highways  of  the  country  during  most 
of  their  times,  and  hope  that  they 
never  have  to  get  off  of  those  Federal 
lands.  But  if  indeed  war  does  come  and 
we  need  that  retaliatory  capability,  we 
would  be  blessed  well  glad  that  wo  had 
that  capability  to  outmaneuver  where 
the  Soviets  could  not  hit. 

Why  do  we  think  that  the  Soviets 
are  so  much  concerned  about  the 
Pershings  in  Europe?  I  can  toll  you 
why.  It  is  because  llioy  do  not  know 
whore  to  target.  They  do  not  know 
what  target  or  where  to  target  in  case 
a  war  starts.  The  Pershings  in  Europe 
are  kept  in  mi.ssilo  parks.  They  are  oc- 
ca.sionally  deployed  out  on  the  high- 
ways down  the  roads  to  othi-r  launch 
points  or  can  launch  at  any  point 
along  the  route.  If  they  choose  to  stop, 
they  can  do  so.  Guidance  systems  are 
updated  at  that  point.  That  means 
there  is  an  infinite  number  of  points 
the  Soviets  would  have  to  try  to  hit. 
They  cannot  do  that.  ThoN  cannot 
guarantee  they  can  hit  them  all. 

It  is  the  same  thing  wilh  the  SS  20s 
that  we  are  concorni'd  with  in  the 
Eastern  bloc  countries.  They  can  ma- 
neuver. They  are  out  on  the  roads. 
Where  can  we  shoot  them?  That  is 
why  we  are  so  concorned  about  the 
SS  20s.  Wo  keep  poiiiling  that  out, 
now  that  there  are  up  to  400  of  them 
deployed,  we  estimate. 

Why  we  tie  ourselves  to  a  specific, 
already  targeted  geographical  spot 
when  wo  ha\o  the  option  to  go  a  dif- 
ferent direction  that  gives  us  a  belter 
deterrent  at  a  cheaper  cost  just  to  me 
does  not  make  sen.se. 

Once  we  gel  started  on  one  of  these 
programs,  they  are  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  turn  off.  Originally  we  wore 
going  to  provide  for  200  MX  missiles. 
Then  people,  many  people,  including 
myself,  wore  very  concerned  about  the 
vulnerability  of  those  200.  So  then  the 
proposal  came  up  with  the  multiple 
prolocti\e  shelter,  the  racetrack  pat- 
tern, the  protective  shelters,  the  pea 
in  a  pod  concept,  where  there  would 
be  a  number  of  prolocied  shelters  for 
each  missile  and  the  Soviets  supposed- 
ly would  not  know  whicn  holes  the 
mi.ssiles  wtTo  in.  Each  one  of  these 
would  be  protected.  They  would  be 
hardened  sites. 

Well,  then  wo  had  difficulty  making 
the  sites  hard  enough  to  really  get  the 
kind  of  protection  I  hoy  would  need.  So 
we  let  that  go  by  the  board. 

Plus  the  people  out  in  the  West 
where  some  of  those  racetrack  pat- 
terns and  multiple  protective  system 
shelters  were  going  to  be  put  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  them  being  the  target 
at  ground  zero  in  case  there  was  going 
to  be  another  war.  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  feeling  that  way. 

But  with  a  small  mobile,  we  have  in- 
finite flexibility  and  it  has  to  give  the 
best  deterrence  at  the  cheapej  cost  be- 


cause it  is  a  cheaper  system  than  any 
other  we  have  been  able  to  devise. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  us  waste  money 
on  the  MX.  I  thought  for  a  long  time 
it  was  wasted.  Those  200  that  were 
going  into  the  multiple  protected  shel- 
ters were  supposed  to  somehow  make 
the  Soviets  recognize  that  we  had  a 
new  accuracy,  a  new  throw  weight  ca- 
pability that  was  going  to  be  awesome, 
and  this  would  somehow  move  them  to 
the  bargaining  table.  They  were  going 
to  feel  that  they  had  to  come  to  the 
bargaining  table  because  we  had  gone 
ahead  or  would  be  willing  to  build 
beyond  that  200.  that  it  would  be  so 
awesome  they  would  see  the  error  of 
their  ways  and  this  would  bring  them 
in  to  the  bargaining  table. 

Mr.  President,  they  did  not  come  to 
the  bargaining  table.  They  were  not 
.scared  to  death.  They  had  their  SS- 
18's  and  19's  and  all  the  other  num- 
bers that  we  could  reel  off  here  and 
give  the  capabilities  of.  So  they  were 
not  overly  awed  by  200  missiles.  I  am 
sure  they  were  impre.ssed  that  we 
would  have  an  accuracy  improved 
which  would  be  better  than  their  accu- 
racy. On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not 
see  fit  to  come  to  the  bargaining  table. 

So  then,  because  of  congressional 
wishes,  they  said  they  would  reduce  it 
to  100.  they  were  going  to  save  money. 
Once  again,  it  was  100,  reducing  our 
threat  to  the  Soviets  who  did  not  come 
to  the  bargaining  table  yet  at  that 
point. 

Now  we  are  down  to  arguing  over 
whether  40,  21.  or  15.  as  the  House  bill 
provides,  are  going  to  bring  the  Sovi- 
ets to  the  bargaining  table,  and  the 
President  keeps  repeating.  "Yes,  we 
need  this  as  a  bargaining  chip  because 
the  Soviets  have  to  be  forced  to  the 
bargaining  table." 

I  would  submit.  Mr.  President,  that 
if  200  MX  missiles  in  hardened  silos 
did  not  bring  the  Soviets  to  the  bar- 
gaining table.  15.  21.  or  40  going  back 
in  the  same  old  soft  holes  that  our 
other  mi.ssiles  have  been  in  all  these 
times,  no  hardening,  whether  it  is  15. 
21.  or  40.  is  hardly  enough  to  scare  the 
Soviets  into  coming  to  the  bargaining 
table  when  200  hardened  silos  did  not 
do  that  job. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
I  just  disagree  with  the  whole  concept 
of  the  MX.  when  we  have  another 
option  which  gives  a  better  deterrence 
at  a  cheaper  cost. 

For  the  last  4  years  we  have  been  de- 
bating this.  It  is  still  the  case  today 
and  the  main  thing  that  has  changed 
is  that  we  are  now  talking  about  even 
smaller  numbers. 

Last  year  we  pushed  rather  hard  on 
this  and  finally  got  agreement  to  go 
ahead  with  mobile.  I  would  say  that  I 
think  the  emphasis  on  the  mobile  over 
at  the  Pentagon  has  been  considerably 
less  than  on  the  MX.  I  do  not  think  it 
has  received  the  priority  some  of  us 
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had  hoped  it  would  have.  They  talked 
about  it  in  the  report  that  accompa- 
nies this  bill  out  of  the  committee.  We 
have  been  talking  now,  according  to 
the  Pentagon,  about  possibly  provid- 
ing protective  shelters  for  the  small 
mobile  along  with  the  MX.  In  other 
words,  someone  is  rww  enough  hesi- 
tant at>out  the  small  mobile  over 
there,  even  though  we  pushed  them 
into  studying  it  more,  that  they  are 
now  talking  about  putting  it  back,  into 
the  silo  again,  which  would  defeat  .the 
purposes  of  the  small  mobile,  to  me. 
That  just  does  not  do  the  job. 

The  value  of  the  mobile  is  it  can  be 
in  an  infinite  number  of  eight  points 
in  case  any  other  power  is  thinking 
about  attacking  this  country.  They 
cannot  possibly  barrage  the  whole 
United  States  of  America  sufficiently 
to  knock  out  every  place  that  there 
might  be  a  retaliatory  small  mobile 
waiting  to  hit  them  back.  The  Soviets 
are  best  deterred  once  again  at  the 
cheapest  cost. 

That  is  the  reason  I  have  opposed 
the  MX  consistently  over  the  last  few 
years  and  will  continue  to  oppose  it.  I 
think  we  do  need  a  new  guidance 
system.  We  need  better  accuracies.  We 
have  seen  those  accuracies  come  down 
considerably  to  a  very  small  area.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Soviets  have  been 
able  to  do  the  same  think  except  by 
our  best  estimates,  they  are  not  yet 
quite  as  accurate  as  we  are.  I  will  add 
that  we  are  both  becoming  sufficiently 
accurate  that  the  differences  between 
the  two  are  becoming  academic.  I 
think  we  no  longer  are  going  to  be  able 
to  say  we  are  protected  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  are  not  as 
likely  to  hit  us  in  the  same  spot.  Even 
if  they  put  on  10  warheads,  they 
would  have  to  put  it  in  a  particular 
spot  so  that  particular  spot  is  obliter- 
ated. Their  accuracies  are  becoming 
much  better. 

That  means  anything  more  than 
150,000  pounds,  like  the  MX,  is  going 
to  have  to  sit  on  one  spot  and  that 
spot  is  going  to  become  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  Soviets  in  case  they  are 
thinking  about  a  hit.  We  need  a  stabi- 
lizing influence.  The  small  mobile  is 
that  kind  of  stabilizing  influence  be- 
cause it  means  that  no  planner  in  the 
Kremlin  can  possibly  go  in  to  his 
bosses  in  the  Kremlin  and  say,  "We 
have  them  all  located;  this  is  the  day; 
we  really  can  knock  out  the  whole  U.S. 
ICBM  fleet  if  we  just  attack  today." 

They  cannot  do  that  if  we  have  the 
small  mobile.  They  cannot  do  it  now 
because  of  the  sub  fleet,  too,  but  why 
immobilize,  in  effect,  and  set  up  as 
permanent  fixed  targets  any  new 
ICBM's  we  wish  to  place  on  land? 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  getting 
the  greatest  flexibility  we  possibly 
could  get. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  I  rose  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  MX  pro- 
duction. I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  I  know 


there  are  those  in  this  body  who  want 
neither  the  MX  nor  the  small  mobile. 
I  feel  that  the  small  mobile  does,  as 
part  of  the  triad,  give  us  that  addition- 
al element  of  flexibility  that  is  a  deter- 
rent to  the  Soviets,  so  I  favor  it. 

I  think  we  should  finally  and  at  last, 
after  4  years  of  debating  this,  knock 
out  the  MX  that  I  did  not  feel  was 
going  to  do  the  job  correctly  at  200;  it 
is  going  to  do  the  job  even  less  well  at 
100.  Now  we  are  down  to  40,  21,  or  15, 
depending  on  what  we  come  up  with 
here.  I  think  if  it  was  not  doing  the 
job  at  200,  it  is  certainly  not  going  to 
do  it  at  one  of  these  reduced  amounts. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
trying  to  finally  and  at  last  put  it  to 
rest  and  get  on  with  a  better  deter- 
rent, a  more  maneuverable  retaliatory 
response  which  is  a  better  deterrent— 
that  is  encouraging  the  production 
and  deployment  of  the  small  mobile, 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  a 
very  important  item,  and  I  am  eager  to 
hear  about  it.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  could  remain  a  while  so  we 
could  have  a  colloquy? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  withhold  and  permit 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  appreciate 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  Indeed,  he  has  devoted 
much  of  his  professional  career  in  the 
Senate  to  the  subject  of  deterrence. 
There  were  several  comments  made  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
which  give  me  some  pause.  I  wonder  if 
we  might  refine  them  for  the  benefit 
of  our  colleagues  following  this 
debate. 

I  share  the  highest  expectations  for 
the  small  missile,  but  I  think  we 
should  be  forthcoming  in  advising  our 
colleagues  that  it  is  the  early  nineties 
before  we  could  expect  that  the  re- 
search and  development  could  be  com- 
pleted and  that  we  would  have,  should 
we  say,  a  course  to  follow  toward  de- 
velopment. Would  the  Senator  concur 
in  that? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Not  necessarily,  Mr. 
President,  That  is  a  debatable  point,  I 
think.  We  certainly  cannot  say  it  in 
open  session  here,  but  I  have  had 
briefings  that  indicated  that  if  this  is 
really  the  way  we  want  to  go.  the 
small  mobile,  we  could  move  it  back 
into  the  eighties;  not  too  far  into  the 
eighties,  but  we  could  actually  have  it 
available  in  the  eighties. 

I  know  the  figure  most  accepted  by 
most  people  is  some  time  in  the  early 
nineties,  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
said.  But  that  is  a  point  that  is  debat- 
ed among  the  experts,  that  if  we  did 
away  with  the  MX,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  really  trying  to  develop,  I  think 


we  could  do  it  and  have  the  small  mis- 
sile available  in  the  late  eighties. 

Mr.  WARNER.  In  the  Subcommittee 
on  Strategic  Weaponry  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  we  have  ex- 
pressed this  time  and  time  again,  year 
after  year.  While  indeed  it  is  a  debata- 
ble item,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  is  that  we 
are  moving  as  a  nation  as  expeditious- 
ly as  possible  toward  the  introduction 
of  the  small  missile.  Indeed,  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  Report,  which  I 
shall  refer  to  momentarily,  I  think 
confirms  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the 
early  nineties. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  I  may  add.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  as  long  as  it  receives  only 
the  priority  it  has  right  now,  I  would 
agree  completely  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  think  it  is  how  we  con- 
sider it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  think  Congress  has 
consistently  in  the  past  18  months 
proffered  its  full  support,  despite 
maybe  the  administration's  hesitation, 
to  upping  that  priority,  adding  that 
funding.  But  the  experts  in  the  Penta- 
gon and  elsewhere  have  continued  to 
come  back  and  advise  us  that  the 
funding  for  the  small  missile  is  ade- 
quate, and  it  is  being  paced  not  by 
funding,  but  by  technology. 

Again,  moving  to  another  aspect  of 
this  debate,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  time  to  time  referred  to  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  as  if  it 
were  possible  to  have  the  mobile 
system  operational  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
did  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression 
that  indeed  it  was  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  and  that  the  interstate 
highway  system  is  likely  to  be  the 
artery  through  which  the  mobile  sys- 
tems would  flow.  Rather,  all  the  pro- 
grams contain  the  deployment  to  ex- 
isting Federal  properties  and  indeed 
the  military  properties. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions we  also  debated  4  years  ago.  as  I 
recall.  What  we  have  right  now  is  a 
proposal  that  this  be  based  on  Federal 
lands  because  we  hope  that  will  give 
an  area  that  would  be  sufficient  to 
provide  a  maneuver  area  that  would 
give  a  tremendous  number  of  raiding 
points.  But  you  have  the  option  then 
of  using  it  as  an  SS-20  is  used  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  we  asked  the  Europe- 
ans to  base  the  Pershing.  It  is  avail- 
able in  a  crisis  situation  where  you 
might  want  to  disperse  your  raid  point 
even  further  to  go  out  on  highway  sys- 
tems or  to  have  a  system  that  is  not 
even  necessarily  wedded  to  highway 
systems.  You  could  have  a  large 
tracked  vehicle  or  a  large-tired  vehicle 
that  can  go  off  the  highway,  even,  but 
that  is  less  likely.  But  the  whole  con- 
cept of  the  mobile,  whether  it  is  the 
SS-20  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Per- 
shing in  Europe,  is  that  it  could,  in  a 
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crisis  situation  where  we  really  need  it 
for  survial,  go  anywhere. 

I  say  that  I  am  not  proposing  thai 
we  gel  out  and  have  these  running  up 
and  down  the  highways  of  the  country 
all  the  time,  now.  I  am  saying  in  a 
crisis  situation,  if  you  have  that  kind 
of  flexibility  of  maneuver,  that  is  ex 
actly  the  doubt  that  is  put  in  the 
Soviet  mind,  that  is  the  perception  in 
the  Soviet  mind  that  you  have  that. 
and  that  they  cannot  po.ssibly  hit  all 
the  targets  where  this  mobile  missile 
might  be.  That  is  the  reason  I  favor  it 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  beg 
the  differ  with  my  colleague  that  we 
can  rely  much  on  the  crisis  mode  to 
open  up  the  highway  system.  Indeed, 
our  own  civilian  population  may  .seek 
the  highway  system  as  a  means  to  try, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  themselves.  We  do  not 
know.  There  is  so  much  uncertainty 
should  that  crisis  arise,  with  respect  to 
the  highway  system. 

Mr.  GLENN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  who  Is  certainly  an 
expert  in  these  areas,  what  would  he 
advise  the  people  of  Europe.  Should 
they  accept  these  missiles?  Should 
they  accept  the  Pershing  missile,  since 
the  basic  mode  for  it  is  that  it  is  out 
going  down  the  highways  of  Europe 
for  dispersal  in  any  crisis  situation'' 
Should  we  tell  them  no.  you  should 
not  accept  them  because  your  civilians 
may,  once  in  a  while,  see  a  missile  out 
there  some  place? 

Why  do  we  ask  them  to  accept  it? 
We  know  the  Soviets  accept  that  same 
kind  of  manuverability  on  their  soil 
that  gives  us  such  pause  and  such  dif- 
ficulty in  our  planning.  How  can  we 
ask  the  Europeans  to  do  this  and  at 
the  same  time  say  we  would  never, 
under  any  crisis  circumstances,  ask  the 
people  of  this  country  to  accept  that 
same  kind  of  minimal  risk  of  dispersal^ 

Mr.  WARNER.  Indeed,  that  is  some 
thing   we  hope   never  occurs,   such   a 
crisis. 

But  I  think  for  purposes  of  planning 
in    the   immediate    future,    the   oper- 
ational   concept     is    to    restrict     the 
mobile  systems  to  the  Federal  proper 
ties. 

Moving  on  the  third  and  last  point, 
the  Senator  on  .several  instances  re- 
ferred to  a  cheaper  system  for  the 
small  mobile,  but  the  calculations  that 
we  have  received  in  our  committee  in 
dicate.  beginning  with  the  warheads, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  miniaturize 
certainly  initially  the  guidance  system 
which  is  now  in  the  MX.  and  that  is  an 
expensive  trarisition.  Then  you  have 
to  have  one  guidance  system  per  war- 
head as  opposed  to  one  guidance 
system  in  the  MX  for  10  warheads. 
That  is  an  expense. 

The  comparable  man /woman  power 
situations  with  the  two  systems  are 
that  the  fixed  MX  system  is  relatively 
less  manpower  oriented  compared 
with   the   mobile  system.   And   lastly. 


you  have  a  very  expensive  concept  just 
on  the  drawing  boards  at  this  time 
with  respect  to  the  hardened  launch- 
er. So  the  aggregate  of  these  new  ele- 
ments indeed  1  do  not  believe  allows 
the  argument  that  this  is  going  to  be  a 
cheaper  system. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  you  make  it  a  true 
mobile  and  you  figure  crews  really  ma- 
neuvering with  this  that  could  be  sup- 
ported, and  communications  systems, 
and  so  on.  It  does  get  more  expensive, 
but  particularly  If  you  are  talking 
about  confining  it  to  Federal  lands  all 
the  time,  then  I  think  your  expenses— 
at  least  the  expenses  I  was  briefed  on 
not  loo  long  ago^-go  down  consider- 
ably. I  did  not  bring  the  specific  fig- 
ures to  the  floor  with  me.  I  think  the 
briefings  I  had  were  classified  anyway 
so  I  could  not  u.se  some  of  these  specif- 
ics. 

But  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
cheaper  or  not,  to  me  it  is  a  better  de- 
terrent because  they  do  nol  know 
where  to  aim,  they  do  not  know  what 
to  shoot  at.  With  the  MX  they  have 
already  had  those  coordinates  of  the 
old  silos  inio  which  we  are  going  to 
put  these  new  MX  missiles.  Now,  they 
have  had  tho.se  coordinates  figured 
out  for  many  years.  We  do  not  even 
make  them  go  through  the  slide  rule 
computations  of  figuring  out  a  new 
aim  point. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor comes  to  that  conclusion  because 
we  ha\e  reached  a  common  ground.  I 
think  it  is  a  better  situation,  but  there 
is  a  transition  between  the  state  of  the 
art  that  we  now  have  and  this  mobile. 
That  IS  the  problem. 

I  should  like  to  lastly  addre.ss  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  Senator 
to  the  Scowcroft  Commission  Report 
and  first  just  ask  generally  if  the  Sen- 
ator agrees  with  their  conclusion  and, 
if  not,  what  would  he  proffer  as  a 
more  concrete  solution.  I  quote  from 
page  15: 

Thf  dt'M-loprrnni  effort  tor  .such  a  rtij.s- 
.silr- 

that  is,  a  small  one— 

nfi'd  not  .ind  .should  nol  be  burdened  with 
the  uncertainties  accompany inw  a  cra.sh  pro 
uram.  thu.s  it.-,  timinK  can  be  such  that  com 
pelitive  dexeliiprnt-nl  i.s  fea.siblc. 

Deci.sions  about  such  a  small  missile  and 
il.s  basin*!  will  be  influenced  b.v  .several  po- 
tential de\elopment.s:  the  evolution  of 
SoMel  straleuic  programs,  the  path  of  arms 
control  neMotiations  and  agreements.  Kener 
al  trend.s  in  lechnolony,  the  cost  of  the  pro 
Hram.  operational  con.sideration.s.  and  the 
results  of  our  own  research  on  specific 
basing  modes.  Although  the  .small  missile 
program  should  be  pursued  viBorou.sly.  the 
way  these  uncertainties  are  re.solved  will  in- 
evitably influence  the  .size  and  nature  of  the 
program 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  did  not  bring  a  copy 
of  the  Scrowcroft  Commission  Report 
with  me,  nor  did  I  prepare  a  critique 
of  It  for  this  particular  debate.  But  I 
think  we  do  wonderous  things  in  this 
country  when  we  put  our  mind  to  it 


and  put  a  priority  on  a  particular 
project.  I  think  the  estimates  of  time 
that  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
small  mobile  work  are  not  insurmount- 
able in  moving  that  date  back  into  the 
eighties.  We  need  no  new  technologi- 
cal breakthroughs.  It  is  an  engineering 
matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  putting 
enough  time  and  people  on  it  to  make 
certain  that  we  do  have  the  kind  of  ve- 
hicle we  want.  We  do  not  need  to 
invent  anything  new.  We  do  not  need 
a  whole  new  concept  or  technology  de- 
veloped. 

I  note  in  the  committee  report,  how- 
ever, on  the  Scrowcroft  Commission 
letter  to  the  President  dated  March 
21,  1984,  it  says: 

For  the  current  and  anticipated  environ- 
ment, a  planned  deployment  of  100  missiles 
is  appropriate. 

The  committee  report  goes  on  to 
say,  right  after  that: 

While  thi.s  deployment  plan  does  not  pro- 
vide the  desired  dcKree  of  survivability,  on 
balance,  the  committee  believes  it  essential 
I  hat  deployment  proceed  to  achieve  the  De- 
cember 31.  1986  initial  operational  capabil- 
ity. 

So  the  committee  in  its  reports  says 
that  it  does  nol  achieve  the  desired 
degree  of  survivability  by  its  very 
nature,  and  so  why  go  ahead  with 
that'  Why  not  come  up  with  .some- 
thing that  does  get  survivable  ,so  that 
we  will  really  have  .something  that  the 
Soviets  know  is  not  a  paper  tiger,  is 
not  .something  that  they  can  shoot  at 
and  knock  out,  is  not  an  even  more  at- 
tractive target  than  that  which  we  are 
giving  up,  so  it  becomes  a  priority 
target  in  case  war  starts.  It  just  seems 
that  we  are  well  advised  to  go  to  a 
mobile  that  really  is  a  better  deter- 
rent. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  the  opportunity 
of  conducting  this  dialog.  Of  course, 
the  reason  for  going  forward  with  the 
MX  is  counterforcing  balance,  and  the 
Senator  is  well  aware  of  that  argu- 
ment. Indeed,  all  of  our  .systems  have 
a  measure  of  vulnerability,  even  the 
submarine  system,  and  it  is  a  question 
of  quantifying  relative  vulnerabilities. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  not 
suggesting  we  depart  from  the  sound 
principle  of  the  triad;  it  is  just  that  we 
are  all  somewhat  disappointed  that  we 
could  not  achieve  a  higher  degree  of 
invulnerability  with  the  MX  system. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  have  not  proposed 
that  we  depart  from  the  triad  system 
at  all.  I  have  backed  that  concept  here 
and  have  repeatedly  voted  for  it  be- 
cau.se  I  think  it  does  give  us  the  best 
deterrence. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  certainly  concur 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  and  I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President, 
before  I  make  the  case  in  opposition  to 
the  MX  missile,  I  want  to  make  a  brief 
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comment  about  the  exchange  between 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  First  of  all.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  fair  reading  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  report  and  any 
reasonable  evaluation  of  the  position 
which  was  assumed  by  the  members  of 
that  commission  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  outlining  a  basic  arms 
control  bargaining  position  for  the 
United  States  over  the  period  of  the 
next  several  years.  That  bargaining 
position  would  include  a  commitment 
by  the  United  States  to  deploy  the 
Midgetman, 

The  recommendation  of  that  report 
must  be  viewed  in  the  current  context, 
in  which  no  negotiations  are  taking 
place  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet,  the 
U,S.  Congress  is  still  being  asked  to 
deploy  the  MX— which  is  very  vulnera- 
ble and  expensive. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  points  that 
has  been  made  in  the  exchange  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  that  the  MX 
was  meant  to  be  an  interim  missile  be- 
tween the  current  Minuteman  missile 
and  the  future  Midgetman  missile.  But 
the  fact  is.  as  all  of  us  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  understand  and  as 
the  Members  of  this  body  understand, 
the  D-3  missile  will  be  brought  on- 
stream  by  the  late  1980's.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  D-5  missile,  which 
will  be  used  in  our  submarine  force, 
has  virtually  the  identical  characteris- 
tics as  the  MX  in  terms  of  its  offensive 
capability. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  MX.  In  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  eliminate  all  fund- 
ing for  the  MX.  I  rise  now  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  which  would  eliminate  the 
funding  for  the  MX  and  provide  half 
of  that  funding  to  improve  the  readi- 
ness of  U.S.  conventional  forces.  I 
think  this  position  is  a  worthwhile  and 
commendable  one  for  the  Senate  to 
take. 

Mr.  President,  3  years  ago,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  rejected 
the  idea  of  placing  the  MX  missile  in 
existing  silos.  Why  did  we  do  that?  Be- 
cause at  that  time,  we  knew  that  it 
was  foolish  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
on  a  new  missile  that  would  be  every 
bit  as  vulnerable  as  the  old  one. 

But  today,  that  is  precisely  what  we 
are  being  asked  to  do.  Nothing  has 
happened  since  1981  to  change  this  sit- 
uation. The  idea  of  putting  MX  mis- 
siles in  existing  silos  is  as  silly  today  as 
it  was  3  years  ago. 

But  today,  we  are  being  asked  to  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars  for  a  weapons  system  that 
makes  no  sense.  It  makes  no  sense  no 
matter  how  you  look  at  it. 

THE  MX  MISSILE  MAKES  NO  SENSE  MILITARILY 

It  is  true  that  the  MX  missile  is  a 
bigger,  more  accurate,  more  potent 
weapon  than  any  that  we  have  today 
in    our    nuclear    arsenal.    But    that 


doesn't  make  the  MX  necessarily  r.iore 
desirable.  Because  this  missile  will  be 
just  as  vulnerable  to  attack  by  the  So- 
viets as  its  predecessor,  the  MX  adds 
nothing  whatsoever  to  our  ability  to 
retaliate  after  an  attack  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  on  that  score,  the 
MX  is  no  different  from  the  Minute- 
man.  Thus,  after  spending  these  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  we  will  not  be  one  bit 
more  secure  than  we  are  right  at  this 
moment.  The  money  would  be  better 
spent  to  modernize  our  conventional 
forces  and  to  improve  the  overall  read- 
iness of  our  military, 

THE  MX  MISSILE  MAKES  NO  SENSE 
STRATEGICALLY 

Because  of  this  missile's  vulnerabil- 
ity and  because  of  its  increased  accura- 
cy, the  MX  will  be  preceived  by  the 
Soviet  generals  as  being  a  first-strike 
weapon— which  is  destabilizing.  And 
because  this  missile  can  be  destroyed 
by  an  attack  by  the  Soviets,  the  MX 
will  be  perceived  by  our  generals  as  a 
missile  that  must  be  launched  on 
warning— which  is  also  destabilizing. 
Thus,  after  spending  billions  of  dollars 
on  these  missiles,  w'e  will  actually  be 
less  secure  than  we  are  right  now. 

The  MX  missile  makes  no  sense  eco- 
nomically. At  a  time  of  $200  billion 
deficits,  we  should  be  spending  our 
money  with  care,  and  we  should  not  be 
spending  vast  sums  of  money  on  weap- 
ons systems  that  add  nothing  to  our 
security  and  do  nothing  for  our  de- 
fense. 

The  MX  missile  makes  no  sense  as  a 
bargaining  chip.  I  opposed  this  missile 
before  it  became  a  bargaining  chip, 
after  it  became  a  bargaining  chip,  and 
I  oppose  it  today,  when  there  are  no 
bargains  to  be  had  and  no  chips  to  be 
bargained.  The  negotiations  are  non- 
existent. Last  year,  this  missile  was 
sold  to  the  Congress  as  something  that 
we  would  give  up  in  exchange  for  com- 
parable reductions  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  we  are  not  talking  to  the 
Soviets,  the  Soviets  are  not  talking  to 
us,  and  there  are  no  deals  to  be  made. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  spend  billions  to 
buy  a  chip  to  play  in  a  game  when 
there  is  no  game  in  town. 

Today  the  Senate  must  decide 
whether  to  prolong  the  misery  of  MX 
or  whether  to  retire  the  missile  once 
and  for  all.  The  MX  is  a  missile  with- 
out a  mission,  a  weapon  without  a 
home  and  a  bargaining  chip  without  a 
negotiating  table, 

I  share  the  view  of  many  of  my 
fellow  Senators  that  the  MX  was  a 
fateful  decision  for  America  to  make 
when  we  first  debated  MX,  but  it  is 
not  too  late  to  recover  our  common 
sense. 

The  MX  is  not  just  one  more  weap- 
ons system  in  a  long  line  of  weapons 
sytems.  not  just  on  more  issue  in  a 
long  line  of  complex  defense  issues 
that  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  legisla- 
tion. The  MX  is,  instead,  a  radical  de- 
parture from  deterrence  and  from  ra- 


tional defense  policy.  As  we  prepare  to 
cross  the  MX  threshold,  we  are  enter- 
ing the  brave  new  nuclear  world  of 
first-strike  and  launch-upon-warning, 

THE  MISSILE  IS  VULNERABLE 

When  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  recommended  funding  21 
MX  missiles,  it  contended  that  the 
MX  was  the  only  short-term  solution 
to  redress  the  imbalance  in  prompt, 
hard-target  kill  capability.  But  even 
the  proponents  of  MX  concede  that 
deploying  MX  missiles  in  existing  Min- 
uteman silos  will  leave  these  missiles 
completely  exposed  to  Soviet  attack. 
Evidence  from  the  Air  Force  sho\j's 
that,  by  the  time  MX  is  to  be  deployed 
in  the  late  1980's,  Soviet  improve- 
ments in  missile  accuracy  w'ill  enable 
them  to  destroy  99  percent  of  our 
fixed-silo-based  missiles— including 
MX,  The  Air  Force  believes  that— at 
most— one  MX  missile  will  survive  a 
preemptive  Soviet  attack.  Because  of 
•  this  extreme  vulnerability,  the  MX 
does  not  redress  any  nuclear  imbal- 
ance, real  or  perceived, 

THE  MISSILE  HAS  NO  REAL  MISSION 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
recently  called  into  question  the  offen- 
sive capability  of  the  MX,  To  comply 
with  the  congressionally  mandated  de- 
ployment date  of  December  31,  1986, 
the  Air  Force  must  begin  production 
of  major  components  of  the  MX 
before  they  have  been  fully  tested  and 
before  the  system  has  completed 
flight  testing.  Because  of  this  tight 
schedule,  the  MX  cannot  be  adapted 
to  overcome  changes  in  the  nature  of 
the  missile's  primary  targets.  Indeed, 
such  changes  have  already  occurred: 
according  to  the  GAO  and  the  Air 
Force,  the  Soviet  Union  has  increased 
the  hardness  of  the  majority  of  its 
missile  silos  by  a  factor  of  three  since 
the  time  that  the  MX  began  full  scale 
development.  This  is  a  major  change 
in  precisely  the  threat  that  this  mis- 
sile was  designed  to  overcome.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  MX  cannot  be  counted 
on  today  to  accomplish  its  original 
mission. 

THE  MISSILE  IS  A  USELESS  BARGAINING  CHIP 

Another  justification  for  funding 
the  MX  is  that  it  will  induce  the  Sovi- 
ets to  negotiate  in  good  faith  at  the 
bargaining  table.  However,  as  the  MX 
is  useless  as  a  deterrent  and  its  only 
utility  is  as  a  first-strike  weapon,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  could  possibly 
advance  negotiations.  Proposing  the 
MX  as  an  incentive  for  a  Soviet  return 
to  the  bargaining  table  is  consistent 
with  the  administration's  policy  of 
complaining  about  the  Soviet  military 
buildup  while  conducting  one  of  its 
own— peace  through  superiority  is  an 
idea  that  contradicts  decades  of  bipar- 
tisan support  for  arms  reductions.  Any 
additional  first-strike  capability  is  de- 
stabilizing and  can  only  heighten  mis- 
trust, accelerate  the  arms  race  and 
make  arms  control  more  difficult  to 
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achieve.  A  President  truly  committed 
to  serious  arms  control  does  not  ask 
for  destabilizing  first-strike  weapons. 

AND  THEN  THERE  IS  MIDCETMAN 

Some  supporters  of  the  MX  admit- 
ted that  the  MX  itself  makes  no  sense, 
but  that  we  need  it  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  get  to  the  new  generation  of  small 
mobile  missiles  for  the  future— the  so- 
called  Midgetman.  I  agree  that  Midg- 
etman  could  lead  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  to  a  more 
realistic  nuclear  balance  by  reducing 
reliance  on  destabilizing  multiple  war 
head  missiles  like  the  MX.  However, 
support  for  the  senseless  MX  will  not 
help  us  to  obtain  the  sensible  Midget- 
man. 

The  Air  Force  has  expressed  a  pref- 
erence for  MX  over  Midgetman,  and 
continues  to  press  for  construction  of 
the  MX.  The  Air  Force  has  also  shown 
its  reluctance  to  pursue  Midgetman  by 
inflating  the  small  missile's  cost,  by 
pushing  back  the  date  of  its  initial  op- 
erating capability,  and  by  quietly  ex- 
panding its  size  to  a  point  where  it 
may  be  too  large  to  be  mobile.  Outside 
experts,  such  as  Dr.  Richard  Garwin. 
have  argued  that  the  Midgetman 
could,  with  proper  effort,  become 
operational  within  months  of  the 
MX's  date.  As  long  as  we  give  the  go- 
ahead  to  MX.  Midgetman  will  only  be 
pushed  further  into  the  background. 
If  we  want  Midgetman.  then  let  us 
vote  for  Midgetman  and  put  the  ex- 
pense and  danger  of  MX  behind  us. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  MX  AND  OUR  NATIONAL  WILL  ' 

There  are  those  who  continue  lo 
argue  that  a  vote  in  favor  of  MX.  re 
gardless  of  its  strategic  utility,  is  a 
vote  in  support  of  our  national  will.' 
But  when  we  put  vague  expre.ssions  of 
national  resolve"  above  commonsen.se 
in  an  area  as  vitally  important  as  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  then  we  are  truly 
heading  toward  catastrophe  Let  us 
build  national  will,  but  let  us  build  it 
with  sensible  weapons  systems  and  de- 
fensible causes.  The  best  way  to  devel- 
op a  national  consensus  on  the  defen.se 
is  to  put  the  MX  behind  us. 

The  MX  is  a  missile  without  a  mis- 
sion and  a  weapon  without  a  home. 
The  Air  Force  considered  over  30  dif 
ferent  basing  modes  for  the  MX 
before  recommending  that  the  new 
missiles  be  deployed  in  existing  Min- 
uteman  silos.  These  basing  modes  may 
demonstrate  the  ingenuity  of  our  .sci 
entific  community,  but  they  also  show 
that  despite  all  the  years  and  all  the 
studies,  no  one  yet  knows  what  to  do 
with  this  missile. 

The  MX  is  a  dangerous  and  expen 
sive  first-strike  weapon  that  will 
weaken  deterrence  and  fuel  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race,  instead  of  advancing 
arms  control.  The  MX  makes  no  stra- 
tegic sense:  It  will  not  spur  the  admin 
istration  to  adopt  a  more  flexible  ne- 
gotiating position;  it  will  not  lead  to 
the  development  of  less  dangerous  and 
less  threatening  systems;  and   it  will 


not  encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to 
return  to  the  negotiating  table.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  end  the  MX  nightmare 
once  and  for  all.  and  return  to  the 
path  of  a  .sensible  and  serious  arms 
control  policy. 

When  the  first  MX  comes  off  the 
production  line,  we  will  have  lo  live 
with  it,  as  well  as  with  the  problems  it 
creates  for  our  national  security.  Let 
us  have  no  illusions:  No  matter  how  it 
is  packaged  and  explained  to  the 
American  people,  deployment  of  the 
MX  is  a  needless  and  expensive  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race  that  will  make 
arms  control  even  more  remote  than  it 
is  today. 

Three  years  ago,  we  rejected  placing 
the  MX  in  existing  silos.  The  only 
thing  that  has  changed  between  then 
and  now  is  our  resolve  to  do  what  we 
know  is  right.  The  time  has  come  to 
put  the  MX  out  of  its  mi.sery.  We 
should  accept  this  amendment  and 
prohibit  any  further  funding  for  this 
dangerous  and  unnecessary  nuclear 
weapon. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  would  kindly  stay 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that— I  think  I  have 
his  quote  here—  there  is  no  gain  in 
tafks  going  on  now.  Consequently,  why 
would  we  need  any  chips  to  play  in 
such  a  game'.' " 

But  I  am  certain  that  my  distin 
guished  colleague  would  agree  that 
the  Soviets  are  not  willing  to  come  to 
the  table  at  this  present  time  simply 
becau.se  they  do  not  want  to  allow  the 
perception  that  Ronald  Reagan  on  the 
eve  of  the  election  is  capable  of  sitting 
down  and  trying  to  negotiate,  al- 
though he  has  expre.s.sed  a  willingness. 
and  indeed.  I  believe  tonight  he  will 
address  the  Nation  on  that  very  sub- 
ject. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  question 
that  cancellation  of  the  MX  program 
will  indeed  reward  the  Soviets  for 
having  unilaterally  departed  from  the 
negotiating  table? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
respond  to  that  question  by  reviewing 
very  briefly  the  overall  position  of  this 
administration  on  arms  control  and 
the  position  of  this  President  on  the 
arms  control  agreements  which  have 
been  reached  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

I  hope  you  understand  that  this 
President  has  opposed  every  single 
arms  control  agreement  that  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate,  and  negotiat- 
ed by  Republican  and  Democratic 
Presidents  alike,  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. Every  single  one. 

The  President  has  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  propose  a  realistic  arms  con- 
trol agreement  to  move  the  United 
States,    the    Soviet    Union,    and    the 


whole  world  away  from  the  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  confrontation  and  nuclear 
war. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  invited 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  listen  to  Mr.  Gene 
Rostow  explain  what  the  administra- 
tion's position  was  on  START,  when  it 
first  began  negotiating  in  Geneva. 

I  ask  anyone  who  attended  that 
meeting.  Republican  or  Democrat, 
whether  they  were  satisfied  with  his 
explanation.  I  ask  my  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  I  respect  and  who  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  this  issue,  to  take 
the  time  and  read  through  that  expla- 
nation. There  was  no  realistic  proposal 
placed  upon  the  table  in  Geneva  at 
that  time. 

I  a.sk  my  friend  from  Virginia:  Why 
did  this  administration  refuse  to 
follow  up  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  after  the 
previous  administration  had  virtually 
reached  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  most  important  negotiat- 
ing i.ssues. 

So  my  an.swer  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  that  in  evaluating  the  posi- 
tion of  this  President  on  the  issue  of 
arms  control,  in  reviewing  the  record 
of  this  administration  on  arms  control 
agreements,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  is  has  refused  lo  table  a  proposal 
that  said:  LtH  us  end  the  arms  race 
now  before  it  ends  the  human  race. 
The  Soviet  Union  can  destroy  the 
United  States  several  limes  over;  the 
United  States  can  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  several  times  over.  If  half  the 
arsenals  of  either  country  were  used  in 
any  kind  of  nuclear  conflict,  then  we 
would  have  a  nuclear  winter  that 
would  destroy  all  human  life  in  this 
world.  Why  doesn't  the  administration 
propo.se  a  mutual  verifiable  freeze,  and 
then  reductions,  and  challenge  the 
Soviet  Union  and  challenge  the  world 
to  .see  if  we  cannot  take  meaningful 
steps  to  end  the  arms  race? 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  know  if  I 
still  have  the  floor  or  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  the  floor.  It  is  all 
right  either  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Specter].  If  the  Senator  has  yi<  Ided 
the  floor,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  slate  at  the  outset  that  I  share  my 
distinguished  colleagues  views  with 
respect  lo  the  professional  capabilities 
of  Mr.  Rostow.  I  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  that  eminent  American 
slightly  and.  to  this  day,  I  maintain  a 
dialog  with  him  on  the  subject  of  arms 
control. 

But  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
also  mentioned  that  the  President  at 
this  lime  reposes  great  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  Paul  Nitze  and  General 
Rowny.  and  both  are  still  there  posed 
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and  ready  to  return  to  the  negotiating 
table  in  the  event  the  Soviets  would 
make  an  offer. 

Initially,  during  the  course  of  the 
talks,  there  was  little  progress.  But 
the  reason  the  talks  broke  down,  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
knows  full  well,  is  that  our  European 
allies  together  with  the  United  States 
stuck  with  the  commitment  to  go 
ahead  with  the  deployment  of  the 
cruise  and  Pershing  missiles  that  we 
had  agreed  on  several  years  ago  to 
deploy.  And  that,  indeed,  broke  the 
will  of  the  Soviets  to  return  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table. 

During  the  hiatus,  the  President 
proferred  again  the  willingness— to  use 
his  own  words— everything  is  up  for 
consideration  should  they  express  a 
willingness  to  return  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table. 

I  ask  the  Senator  a  further  question. 
Did  I  understand  my  colleague  to  say 
that  it  was  his  judgment  the  United 
States  had  violated  any  of  its  arms 
control  agreements? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  the  answer  to 
that,  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia  un- 
derstands very  well,  is  no. 

My  point  in  my  earlier  remarks  was 
that  based  upon  the  progress  of  previ- 
ous administrations,  there  were  a 
number  of  opportunities  for  meaning- 
ful progress  in  the  whole  area  of  arms 
control,  including  comprehensive  test 
ban.  which  this  administration  refused 
to  pursue. 

Now,  quite  frankly,  I  had  wished 
that  the  Carter  administration  had 
built  on  the  Vladivostok  accord  that 
had  been  reached  by  President  Ford.  I 
expressed  that  hope  and  expressed  it 
around  the  country,  but  unsuccessful- 
ly. But  lit  least  I  maintained  a  consist- 
ent position  with  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  building  upon  a  previous  ad- 
ministration's arms  control  efforts. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  admin- 
istration has  missed  important  oppor- 
tunities for  arms  control  progress. 

I  do  think  that  this  administration 
bears  a  responsibility  in  this  key  area 
of  what  I  think  is  life  and  death  on 
this  planet.  This  is  the  point  I  was 
making  In  the  earlier  comments. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly concur  with  my  distinguished 
colleague's  view  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  most  serious  of  questions 
and,  indeed,  life  and  death  on  the 
planet.  But  I  should  like  to  inquire  of 
him,  wherein  does  he  find  the  present 
tabled  proposal  in  both  START  and 
INF  to  be  unreasonable  as  a  starting 
point? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  basic  point,  as 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  knows,  is 
that  our  initial  position  in  the  START 
talks  was  that  the  Soviets  should 
make  a  huge  reduction  of  their  land- 
based  systems  and  we  would  make 
some  reductions  in  our  land-based 
system.  That  was  the  initial  formula. 


The  Senator  from  Virginia  under- 
stands very  well  that  75  percent  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  nuclear  arsenal  is  land- 
based  and  only  25  percent  of  that  of 
the  United  States  is  land-based.  So,  on 
its  face,  this  proposal  was  going  lo  be 
rejected. 

Now  there  are  those  that  can  say, 
"Well,  it  is  an  opening  position.  It  was 
subject  to  negotiation. "  Bui  what 
many  of  us  have  urged  this  adminis- 
tration to  do  and  what  the  American 
people  have  urged  their  President  to 
do  is  to  recognize  that  we  have  the  ca- 
pability of  mutual  destruction  in  this 
world.  And  recognizing  that  any  first 
strike,  whether  by  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union,  is  going  to  bring 
about  national  suicide,  then  why  not 
go  ahead  and  say  to  the  Soviets:  'We 
recognize  that  you  are  ahead  in  land- 
based  missiles.  We  are  ahead  in  the 
sea-based  and  as  well  as  in  the  air- 
based  weapons.  Therefore,  let's  go  for 
a  verifiable  freeze  and  then  move 
toward  reductions.  " 

I  think  that  would  have  been  a  good 
deal  simpler.  It  would  have  been  more 
comprehensive  and  it  would  have  pro- 
vided, I  think,  a  more  responsible  op- 
portunity for  constructive  negotiation. 

I  would  just  add  that  I  am  not  alone 
in  my  characterization  of  the  various 
proposals  that  have  been  made  by  this 
administration.  The  former  Secretary 
of  State,  Alexander  Haig,  himself,  has 
called  them  unreasonable.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  tell  me  why  Mr. 
Haig  thought  they  were  unreasonable? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  have  had  some 
dealings  with  the  former  Secretary  Qf 
State  ever  since  he  was  a  colonel  anrf-I 
at  this  time  do  not  wish  lo  atlribijte 
any  high  measure  of  credibility  to  thait 
observation. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  the  opportunity  to  have  a  clarifica- 
tion of  his  position.  We  are  ready  to 
proceed  with  a  resolution  of  this 
amendment. 

I  see  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado  rising. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  history 
of  the  MX  missile  is  indeed  an  inter- 
esting one.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
put  the  history  of  the  debate  over  thi$ 
system  into  some  sort  of  historical  per- 
spective. For  10  years,  through  30  pro- 
posed basing  modes,  under  three  Presi- 
dents, the  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
support  and  authorize  this  missile 
system.  For  much  of  that  time,  sup- 
porters of  the  MX  have  tried  to  argue 
that  the  MX  was  a  vital  strategic  asset 
necessary  to  ensure  the  survivability 
of  the  land-based  leg  of  the  U.S.  nucle- 
ar triad.  Yet,  as  each  one  of  the  poten- 
tial basing  modes  was  considered  in 
turn,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
MX  would  not  satisfy  the  fundamen- 
tal requirement  of  survivability. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  well 
knows,  throughout  the  history  of  the 
evolution  of  the  nuclear  deterrent  in 


this  country,  at  least  one  of  the  key 
requirements  was  that  we  were  able  to 
produce  successive  generations  of  nu- 
clear weapons  systems  that  achieved 
stability  by  their  ability  to  survive  a 
Soviet  first  strike. 

The  current  incumbent  President 
campaigned,  as  we  all  recall,  on  an 
issue  called  the  window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity, arguing  that  the  previous  adminis- 
tration had  led  this  country  into  a 
dangerous  and  precarious  situation  be- 
cause it  had  permitted  the  key  land- 
based  leg  of  the  nuclear  triad  to 
become  vulnerable.  Increased  Soviet 
accuracy  could  target  silo-based 
ICBM's.  it  was  argued,  and  therefore 
something  had  to  be  done  lo  make 
that  key  land-based  leg  survivable.  His 
administration  would  solve  that  prob- 
lem. Reagan  promised. 

It  got  him  elected— 1981  went  by,  no 
solution.  One  whole  year— 1982  went 
by.  No  solution:  a  second  year.  And 
then  we  came  to  the  spring  of  1983, 
after,  following  what  seems  to  be  a 
pattern,  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  was  to 
decide  where  lo  put  the  MX.  It  sur- 
veyed all  of  those  30  basing  modes 
and,  lo  and  behold,  came  back  lo  the 
one  that  everyone  agreed  made  no 
sense,  and  that  was  lo  put  a  10-war- 
head,  190,000-pound  missile  in  the 
very  silos  that  this  President  said  were 
vulnerable. 

So  much  for  survivability.  And  if  the 
land-based  missiles  were  vulnerable  in 
1979  and  1980,  how  much  more  vulner- 
able are  they  today?  So  what  is  the  so- 
lution of  the  Scowcroft  Commission, 
quickly  embraced  by  the  current  ad- 
ministration? Sure  enough,  to  put  100 
or  200,  10-warhead.  MIRV'd  ICBM's 
first-strike  war-fighting  missiles  in  vul- 
nerable silos.  For  the  first  time  in 
more  than  30  years,  this  Nation  has 
consciously  made  the  decision  lo 
produce  and  deploy  a  new  nuclear 
weapons  system  and  put  it  in  the  place 
we  knew  the  Soviets  could  successfully 
target.  I  ask  you.  what  is  the  logic  of 
that? 

The  logic  is  that  we  gain  a  bargain- 
ing chip,  producing  these  100,  10-war- 
head, heavy  ICBM's.  We  are  going  to 
scare  the  Soviet  Union  so  much  that 
they  would  race  lo  the  bargaining 
table,  throw  down  their  arms.  Thus, 
we  would  achieve  a  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol agreement  favorable  lo  us  and  un- 
favorable to  them.  We  would  frighten 
the  Soviets  so  much  that  they  they 
would  unilaterally  or  bilaterally  take 
down  the  major  leg  of  their  deterrent, 
their  land-based  missiles,  which  we 
felt  were  a  threat  to  us.  Therefore,  the 
MX  would  have  fulfilled  its  proposed 
mission. 

Has  that  happened?  We  are  now 
more  than  a  year  beyond  the  Scow- 
croft Commission;  16  months.  17 
months.  The  Senate  approved  the  MX 
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last  year.  The  House  approved  the  MX 
last  year,  unfortunately.  I  have  not 
seen  the  Soviets  racing  to  the  bargain- 
ing table.  Indeed,  for  the  first  lime  in 
almost  20  years  there  are  no  active 
arms  control  negotiations  going  on  in 
the  strategic  area. 

So  much  for  the  bargaining  chip 
theory.  Indeed,  I  would  challenge  the 
proponents  of  the  MX  missile  and  the 
administration's  position  to  show  one 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country's 
arguments,  quarrels,  and  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  where  a  buildup  on 
our  side  has  led  to  a  builddown  on  the 
Soviet  side.  It  has  not  happened.  That 
is  not  the  way  it  works. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  is  being  pro- 
posed here  is  to  continue  with  a  mis- 
sile system  which  every  thoughtful  in- 
dividual in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  in  this 
country  knows  to  be  a  destabilizing, 
nonsurvivable  missile  system.  This  is 
at  the  cost.  I  might  add.  of  $30  billion 
or  more,  which  we  do  not  have,  at  the 
cost  of  modernization,  at  the  cost  of 
the  readiness  of  our  conventional 
forces,  and  at  the  co.st  of  an  increased 
deficit  that  is  going  to  wreck  this  Na- 
tion's economy.  All  of  this  i.s  in  the 
vain  hope  that  building  the.se  100  or 
200  missiles  is  going  to  scare  the  Rus- 
sians to  death,  and  they  are  going  to 
come  to  the  bargaining  table  in  a  fash- 
ion they  have  never  done  before— cow- 
ering, and.  they  are  going  to  make  con- 
cessions that  no  one  in  his  right  mind 
believes  that  they  are  prepared  to 
make. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  not  been 
one  argument  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  the  3  or  3'^  years  of  this 
administration,  or  the  year  and  a  half 
since  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report,  that  this  missile  system  en- 
hances survivability  or  enhances  sta 
bility.  That  is  because  that  argument 
cannot  be  made. 

Every  thoughtful  person  knows  that 
if  we  build  this  missile,  and  we  put  it 
in  silos,  it  moves  us  closer  to  nuclear 
war,  not  farther  away.  It  enhances 
first-strike  capability.  It  enhances  war 
fighting  capability.  It  decreases  surviv- 
ability, and,  therefore,  it  decreases  sta- 
bility in  the  nuclear  balance. 

I  challenge  anyone  who  is  a  propo 
nent  of  this  missile  to  make  one  argu- 
ment that  this  missile  increases  stabili- 
ty in  the  nuclear  arms  race.  I  chal- 
lenge any  individual  supporting  this 
missile  to  explain  how  it  achieves  the 
bargaining  chip  that  this  administra- 
tion says  it  does. 

Mr.  President,  over  20  years  ago. 
President  John  Kennedy  made  .several 
momentous  decisions  on  military 
spending  that  are  now  almost  forgot- 
ten. He  cancelled  the  B-70  bomber  and 
a  number  of  other  systems  that  he 
found  to  be  strategically  obsolete.  And 
he  channeled  defense  spending  into 
more  flexible  conventional  forces  and 
a  greatly  improved  submarine  missile 
fleet,  a  fleet  that  is  now  the  backbone 


of  this  country's  strategic  deterrent.  I 
think  we  face  a  similar  momentous  de- 
cision today,  and  we  are  about  to  go 
once  again  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  best  bargain  this  country  could 
make  is  to  bring  the  long  and  check- 
ered history  of  the  MX  to  a  close  by 
deleting  its  funding  and  by  allocating 
our  precious  defense  dollars  to  where 
the  deficiencies  really  lie:  that  is.  ade- 
quate retention  of  our  skilled  military 
personnel,  and  the  needed  readiness  in 
our  conventional  forces  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  undermining. 

If  this  country  wants  to  worry  about 
.security,  it  ought  to  worry  about  the 
number  of  combat  ready  conventional 
units  that  have  declined  under  this  so- 
called  military  buildup  of  this  adminis- 
tration. In  its  mad  race  for  missile  sys- 
tems and  nuclear  weapons  that  do  not 
increa.se  this  Nation's  deterrent,  do 
not  increase  our  .security,  and  do  not 
increase  the  stability  of  the  nuclear 
balance,  the  administration  has  actu- 
ally made  us  le.ss— not  more— prepared 
for  our  own  defen.se. 

I  hope  once  in  this  debate  today  that 
something  will  happen  that  did  not 
occur  in  2':;  weeks  of  debating  this 
i.ssue  last  summer:  That  is.  that  one 
proponent  of  this  system  will  take  the 
floor  and  make  the  argument  either 
that  this  mi.ssile  as  a  bargaining  chip 
is  going  to  lead  to  real  nuclear  arms 
control,  or.  second,  that  production 
and  deployment  of  this  missile  system 
will  increase  stability  and  survivability 
of  this  Nations  nuclear  deterrent.  But 
we  all  know  neither  of  those  argu- 
ments can  be  made,  becau.se  the  logic 
does  not  exist. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tenne.s.see  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  here  again  to  debate 
the  issue  of  the  MX.  a  .system  that 
would  alter  the  historic  policy  of  de- 
terrence which  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  our  defense  policy  now  for  over 
30  years.  The  deployment  of  the  MX 
mi.ssile  in  a  preexisting,  previously  tar- 
geted and  vulnerable  Minuteman  silo 
moves  this  country  toward  the  doc- 
trine of  launch  on  warning  or  launch 
under  attack.  Such  a  policy  is  wedded 
to  the  dangers  of  deslabilization.  and 
accidental  nuclear  way. 

Mr.  President,  the  policy  of  deter- 
rence that  has  existed  over  the  last  30 
years  has  been  founded  upon  the 
premi.se  that  the  United  States  would 
launch  its  missiles  only  after  nuclear 
detonations  had  taken  place  here. 
That  deterrent  policy  meant  the  de- 
ployment of  survivable  systems  that 
provided  us  with  sufficient  capability 
to  engage  in  a  second  strike.  This  is  a 
policy  that  I  have  supported  during 
my  time  in  the  Senate  because  it  pro- 
vided a  sound  basis  for  a  defense 
which  maintained  stability,  security, 
and  reduced  the  risk  of  an  accidental 
nuclear  war. 


While  in  the  Senate  I  have  support- 
ed systems  that  strengthen  the  policy 
of  deterrence.  I  supported  the  modern- 
ization of  the  air  leg  of  our  triad 
through  the  B-1  bomber:  I  supported 
the  modernization  of  our  sea  leg 
through  the  Trident  and  the  D-5  pro- 
gram: and  I  supported  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  land  leg  by  supporting 
funds  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  a  smaller  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile.  However.  Mr.  President, 
I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support  a 
system  that  undermines  the  basic  con- 
cept of  our  historic  policy  of  deter- 
rence. The  MX  in  unsurvivable.  pre- 
targeted  silos  is  just  such  a  system. 

The  history  of  the  MX  has  been  one 
of  a  missile  in  search  of  a  home.  It  was 
conceived  after  it  was  determined  that 
our  Minuteman  missiles  and  silos  were 
unsurvivable  from  a  Soviet  attack. 
However,  as  basing  mode  after  basing 
mode  was  studied,  then  discarded,  it 
became  apparent  that  any  large,  land- 
based  MIRVd  missile  in  silos  was  in- 
herently vulnerable.  Clearly  an  alter- 
native .scheme  was  necessary  if  these 
MIRVd  systems  were  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  early  destruction. 

Then  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
comes  along,  charged  with  finding  a 
suitable  basing  mode  to  protect  our 
MIRVd  arsenal.  Instead,  it  decided 
that  the  best  alternative  was  the 
placement  of  the  MX  missile  in  silos 
that  the  Air  Force  had  already  deter- 
mined were  vulnerable,  yet  this  basing 
mode  was  made  the  most  expedient  so- 
lution. The  MX  in  Minuteman  silos 
was  envisioned  by  the  Commission  as 
the  bridge  to  a  more  stable  force  of 
small  ICBM's.  The  consequences,  how- 
ever, have  been  that  the  MX  has  only 
served  as  a  bridge  to  the  doctrine  of 
launch  under  attack— launching  on 
warning.  A  truly  dangerous  doctrine. 

The  MX  missile  in  unsurvivable  silos 
can  only  be  maintained  on  a  hair  trig- 
ger, ready  to  be  launched  at  the  time 
that  a  warning  of  a  Soviet  attack  has 
been  certified.  This  means  that  there 
is  less  than  15  minutes  in  the  interval 
during  which  a  decision  to  launch  is 
made.  Unless  fired  before  they  arehit. 
the  missiles  will  be  destroyed.  In  es- 
.sence.  this  is  a  use-them-or-lose-them 
doctrine. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  share  with  my 
colleagues,  as  I  did  during  last  years 
debate,  the  testimony  that  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriations  sub- 
committee received  from  Gen.  Kelly 
Burke,  the  Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  in  June  1981.  regarding  the 
issue  of  placing  our  nuclear  forces  on 
the  hair  trigger  by  putting  MX  mis- 
siles in  vulnerable  silos.  Here  is  his 
statement: 

I  think  that  it  create.s  in  a  crisis  situation 
a  rather  danKtrous  circumstance,  a  destabi- 
lizing .situation  of  stating  with  certainty 
that  we  have  our  finger  on  the  trigger  and  if 
you  blink,  we  are  going  to  let  go.  which,  in 
turn,  will  encourage  the  Soviets  to  get  into 
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dUionT^^r^eTbi\^t'ulVa!^'•I''^^  Se  MX^^""'   Procurement   funds   for    debating  about  whether  civilization  is 

add  the  destabilizing  effect  of  a  potentially        MrPr».<=irt^nt   r  vi»iH  fH»  fi««  ^°'"f    °  survive  or  not  anyway."  So  no 

dangerous  situation.  If  we  have  an  MX  in  a  ^^-  ^j^l]^^^}  ^]^\°  the  floor.  wonder  they  are  discouraged.  I  am  dis- 
silo  and  an  announced  policy  that  our  finger  X:S'  ^S^J.J^  addressed  the  Chair,  couraged.  But  it  is  an  institutional 
is  on  the  trigger,  then  I  think  that  has  the        The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The     problem  more   than   it   is  a  personal 

force  to  force  the  Soviets  to  get  a  little    Senator  from  Arkansas.  problem  As  lone  as  the  SenntP  mntin 
closer  to  the  trigger.  I  think,  when  things        Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  do     Ses    to    operate    S    it    "alwavs    hlr- 
get  very  tiense  when  there  Is  a  crisis  under-     not  know  how  many  times  this  makes     nothing    is    going    to    chan^P     AnH    T 
way.  there  at  least  a  remote  chance  of  inad-    now  that  we  have  debated  this  mnttPr     "°''"\"^     .v.^?'"^    ^°   change.    And    I 

vertence.  of  mistake,  of  miscalculation.  Si  tiine T  had  oersonallv  thnSf  ft'     1"'!.^^  t^^  ^^^^'  °"  occasion,  we  actual- 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvi-  Sd  L'^'the  l^t^t'me  As'far  a^f  can    L'ere°  ^"'  '^"'^  "''''"  "^""^^  ^'""""'^ 

ous  that   If  MX  were  vulnerable  in    see.  this  is  the  last  time  we  have  any       thp    ^thp.    ,ffo ^„  u  ^ 

Minuteman  silos  in  1981.  they  are  cer-  real  opportunity  to  stop  production  of    ,J!l%  ,^l^Z  w      "      v^    ^^    u^*^    ^ 

tainly  sUU  vulnerable,  if  not  more  so.  the  MX  missile                                             ''^'^^'^  session.  We  were  here  to  have  a 

today.  In  its  current  deployment  MX  Before    talking    about    the    MX     I    Presentation,  with  the  public  and  the 

undermines  stability  by  placing  both  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  obser-    Pf^ss  excluded,  about  the  possibility  of 

forces  on  the  hair  trigger.  vations                                                          building     an     antisatellite     weapons 

However,    despite    the    facts,    the  I  have  been  speaking  in  high  school    ^^^J,^™-    ^^'^  J^^^^  ^    presentation 

Senate  is  here  again  today  debating  a  graduations   in   my  State  more   than    ^        ^?    L^  ^^^  Senator  from  Vir- 

system  that  will  eventually  cost  $30  ever  before  this  year,  and  the  reason  I    f  "'^  ™'"-  WARNER]-a  slide  presenta- 

billion  yet  contribute  little  or  nothing  have  been  is  because  I  have  increasing-           '  .^'^'^  *'"°^^  ^'^'"6-  ^^^ry  Senator 

to  security.  Faced  with  an  attack,  less  ly  discovered  that  the  young  people  of    ^f^  '"  ^'^  ^^^^  *"^  ^'^  had  a  good 

than  10  percent  of  the  MX's  could  sur-  this  country  are  not  participating  in        »,  ^^" 

Vive.  ThiB  is  substantially  less  than  the  the  political  process.  Now  some  may  Maybe  everybody  was  here  and 
other  two  legs  of  our  triad  force,  blame  the  educational  system  for  that  "^^y^^  the  debate  was  high  level  be- 
Therefore.  Mr.  President,  the  MX  in  You  could  say  that  this  has  become  ^^"se  there  was  nobody  to  pay  much 
its  current  deployment  is  seriously  such  a  'me,  too"  generation,  every-  attention  other  than  just  the  Sena- 
flawed  and  is  only  operational  when  body  is  doing  his  own  thing.  But  in  tors.  There  was  no  reason  for  anybody 
supported  by  the  flawed  strategy  of  any  event,  in  order  to  try  to  pique  the  ^°  perform:  there  was  nobody  to  per- 
launch  under  attack.  curiosity  of  our  young  people  about  ^^^m  for.  But  there  is  absolutely  no 
Mr.  President,  some  will  argue  today  the  political  system  and  try  to  encour-  reason  why  the  Senate  does  not 
that  we  should  have  the  MX  because  age  them  to  get  involved,  I  made  a  few  debate  all  of  its  major  issues— at  least 
the  world  would  be  a  more  dangerous  studies  and  I  discovered  two  or  three  ''^^  major  issues— in  that  kind  of  delib- 
place  without  \it.  Some  will  say  that  things.                                                           erative  setting. 

the  recent  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  No.    1,    I    learned    from    my    distin-        ^^  ^'^  instructional.  The  questions 

warrants  the  procurement  of  the  MX.  guished  colleague  from  West  Virginia    asked  by  the  Senators  were  high  level. 

No.  That  is  not  the  case.  The  MX  was  tMr.  Randolph]  that  of  all  the  nations    "^'^ey   were   intelligent,   and   they   got 

a  bad  idea  last  year  and  it  is  a  worst  on  Earth  that  allow  their  people  the    sood  answers.  They  may  have  agreed 

idea  this  year.  If  anything  the  world  opportunity  to  vote,  only  little  Colom-    or  disagreed,   but   at   least   it   was,   I 

has  only  grown  more  dangerous  since  bia  in  South  America  has  a  smaller    thought,  a  fine  debate, 

the  Senate  last  debated  this  issue  and  percentage  of  its  eligible  people  voting       That  is  a  process  thing  I  am  talking 

in  an  unstable  world,  we  should  not  than  the  United  States.                               about,  not  the  substance  of  whether 

add  to  it  an  unstable  weapon.  The  MX  Think    about    that.    Mr.    President:    we  are  going  to  go  forward  with  the 

in    Minuteman    silos    is    an    unstable  The  United  States,  the  very  behemoth    MX  missile. 

weapon.  of  the  North.   Colombia  is  the  only        It  is  not  easy  for  any  Senator  to  just 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  nation    where    fewer    of    its    eligible    keep    fighting    and    fighting    against 

amendment  is  clear  and  simple.  A  vote  voters  actually  vote  than  the  United    something  he  feels  makes  no  sense, 

to  delete  the  MX  with  a  movement  of  States,  out  of  all  the  nations  of  the    The  MX  missile  makes  no  sense  from 

its  funds  into  conventional  forces  is  a  Earth  that  allow  their  people  to  vote    a  cost  standpoint,  it  makes  no  sense 

vote  for  stability  and  enhanced  deter-  at  all.                                                             from    a  "  vulnerability    standpoint,    it 

rence.  Why  is  that  relevant?  The  reason  it    makes    no    sense    from    a    deterrent 

The  MX  in  the  Minuteman  silos  ac-  is  relevant  is  that  it  suggests  the  ma-    standpoint,    and    it    makes    no   sense 

tually  creates  insecurity  rather  than  jority  of  our  eligible  voters  think  the    from  an  arms  control  standpoint, 

more  security.  It  moves  us  down  the  system  is  no  longer  responsive  to  them       Mr.  President,  we  have  been  on  this 

road  toward  a  launch-on- warning  or  and  that  it  is  no  longer  relevant  to    defense  budget  now  all  week— started 

launch  under  attack  policy,  one  which  their  lives.  That  leads  me  to  this  point:     last  week.  I  know  the  majority  leader 

is  new  to  the  United  States  of  America  Here  we  are  debating  whether  or  not    wants  to  finish  tonight  or  tomorrow:  I 

and  one  which  I  think  is  dangerous  to  build  100  missiles,  each  with  10  war-    do  not  see  how  that  is  going  to  be  pos- 

and  prone  to  nuclear  war  by  miscalcu-  heads-1,000  warheads  in  all,  and  all    sible;  maybe  it  is.  But  on  this  MX  mis- 

'ation.  of  which  are  much,  much  more  power-    sile  and  this  defense  budget,  we  are 

So  by  Voting  for  the  MX  in  its  cur-  ful  than  the  bomb  we  dropped  on  Hir-    talking  about  two  things.  No.  1,  is  the 

rent   deployment   we  move   one  step  oshima.  We  are  talking  about  the  sur-    defense  budget  too  large?  That  is  a  le- 

closer  to  the  day  when  the  MX  might  vival  of  the  planet  Earth  and  the  sur-    gitimate  debate  on  which  reasonable, 

trigger    a    nuclear    holocaust    if    by  vival  of  civilization,  and  yet  we  have    sensible  people  can  agree  and  disagree, 

chance  we  are  given  false  warning  of  a  maybe  five  Senators  on  the  floor.  And    I  personally  think  the  defense  budget 

nuclear  attack  or  if  there  is  a  nuclear  this  is  the  biggest  crowd  that  has  been    is  too  high:  it  is  getting  more  than  its 

incident   precipitated   by   some   third  here  all  day.                                                 share  of  the  deficit, 

party.  Mr.  President,  is  it  any  wonder  that       The   other  thing  is:   Is   the   deficit 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  that  is  clearly  the    people    who    come    to    the    U.S.     weakening     the     country     or     is     it 

not  an  acceptable  strategic  nuclear  de-  Senate  from  all  over  the  United  States    strengthening  it?  If  we  have  an  eco- 

terrence  policy.  say.  "What  on  Earth  is  going  on  here?    nomic  apocalypse  in  this  country,  as 

Mr.  President,  a  nuclear  hair  trigger  I  thought  this  was  a  parliamentary  de-    some  economists  say  we  are  going  to 

spells  a  cJear  and  present  danger  for  liberative  body.  "                                          have,  there  is  not  going  to  be  that 

this  country  and  the  world.  We  must  You  say,  "Well.  I  am  unhappy  and  I    much  to  defend.  But  my  point  is.  the 

turn  away  from  that  danger  now  and  am  sorry  about  that,  but  we  are  only    most    hawkish    Senator    in    the    U.S. 
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Senate  in  my  opinion  will  noi  dis-  to  us  without  raising  taxes.  And  if  you  Nunn.  because  he  has  not  been  sitting 
agree  with  the  biggest  dove  in  the  U.S.  do  not  want  to  raise  taxes,  then  you  around  doing  nothing.  He  is  develop- 
Senate   on    the   $305    billion   defense    must  cut  .spending,  and  that  includes     ing  his  own  legislation  to  reorganize 


budget  any  more  than  $10  billion  to     defense." 
$15   billion   worth    of   difference;    not 
any  two  Senators  on  either  extreme  in 
this  body. 

So  this  debate,  not  just  on  the  MX 
but  on  the  whole  defense  question,  is 
not  a  debate  between  the  patriotic  and 
the  unpatriotic.  It  is  not  a  debate  be- 
tween those  who  favor  a  strong  Amer- 
ica and  those  who  want  us  to  disarm 
no  matter  what.  Of  14'.-  years  in 
public  life.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  person 
who  says  he  does  not  believe  in  a 
strong  America,  or  that  he  wants  a 
weak  America.  There  is  not  a  person  in 
this  body  whose  patriotism  I  question. 
whose  concern  for  a  strong  defense 
that  will  deter  any  Jidversary  is  any 
greater  or  any  less  than  any  other 
Members.  So  nobody  should  jump 
under  his  desk  for  fear  that  he  is 
going  to  be  called  a  dove  or  that  he  is 
weak  on  defense.  There  is  not  a  soul  in 
this  body  who  favors  a  weak  America. 

So  the  question  is  not  just  how 
many  dollars  we  are  going  to  spend  on 
defense.  The  debate  here  is  what  we 
are  going  to  get  for  our  dollars.  So 
nobody  should  be  worried. 

Most  of  us  remember  the  Vietnam 
war.  On  hindsight,  we  all  know  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  made  a  fatal  mistake. 
He  told  the  American  people  that  we 
could  fight  the  Vietnam  war,  go  for- 
ward with  all  the  social  programs  of 
the  great  society,  and  not  raise  taxes. 
Why  that  made  any  sense  to  anybody 
at  the  time  is  beyond  me.  On  hind- 
sight, it  makes  no  sense  at  all.  My 
guess  is  that  if  you  went  back  and 
looked  at  the  Congressional  Record, 
you  would  find  that  a  few  Senators 
stood  on  the  floor  and  said.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  nonsense.  You  cannot 
fight  that  war,  you  cannot  spend  that 
amount  of  money  and  have  all  these 
social  programs  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
fiscally  irresponsible.  You  either  must 
discontinue  the  war,  stop  those  .social 
programs,  or  raise  taxes.  You  cannot 
do  it  all  three  ways." 

And  we  went  forward  and  we  all 
know  it  was  a  bad  mistake,  it  was  fis- 
cally irresponsible,  and  we  have  been 
paying  the  price  for  it  ever  since. 

And  with  the  utmost  respect  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  never 
believed  that  you  could  cut  taxes  by 
$750     billion     and     increase     defense 


Can  that  be  done  in  keeping  with  a 
strong  America  and  a  strong  defense? 
The  answer  is  yes. 

(Mr.  STAFFORD  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  say  that  without 
equivocation  or  reservation.  I  say 
these  things  about  what  happened  in 
the  Johnson  administration  because 
we  should  learn  .something  from  them. 
I  have  a  speech  I  make  quite  often  in 
which  I  ask  why  our  public  officials 
never  tell  us  what  they  really  think 
until  they  leave  office.  All  these  exit 
interviews  that  Senators  and  Presi- 
dents do  when  they  leave  office  are 
just  dynamite.  I  cannot  help  but  think 
how  wonderful  it  would  have  been  if 
President  Eisenhower  had  made  his 
great  military  industrial  complex 
speech  in  his  first  inaugural  address 
instead  of  his  farewell  address  8  years 
later. 

I  think  about  Admiral  Rickover,  who 
served  this  country  .so  well  as  our  Navy 
atomic  expert.  I  always  had  the  im- 
pression, quite  frankly,  that  Admiral 
Rickover  thought  phUonium  ought  to 
be  .sold  in  service  stations.  But  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Ronald  Reagan,  finally  said,  -Admiral, 
your  time  is  over,  you  must  go."  Admi- 
ral Rickover  held  an  interview,  he  tes- 
tified before  committees,  and  he  said. 

What  in.sanity  this  is  to  keep  building 
three  atomic  weapons  a  day.  Why  do 
you  continue  to  build  all  of  these 
weapon.s?"  I  cannot  help  but  think 
how  great  it  would  have  been  if  Admi- 
ral Rickover  had  .said  that  10  or  20 
years  ago. 

Then  there  is  the  great  exit  inter- 
view of  Gen.  David  Jones,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  a  man  of  immense  integrity  and 
intelligence,  a  man  whom  I  personally 
liked  very  much.  I  did  not  have  a  per- 
.sonal  relationship  with  him.  but  when 
he  testified  before  our  committees  I 
admired  his  candor.  I  admired  his  ob- 
vious knowledge.  And  .so  when  David 
Jones  retired  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  he  held  an  interview, 
and  if  you  do  not  mind  me  embellish- 
ing just  a  little  bit.  he  .said:  "It  is  im- 
possible to  do  effective,  efficient,  sen- 
sible defense  planning  the  way  the 
Joint    Chiefs    of    Staff    operate."    He 


spending  to  almost  the  magnitude  of    said:  "I  sal  there  as  chairman  of  the 


$2  trillion,  all  in  a  period  of  5  years, 
and  balance  the  budget.  But  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  in  this  body  who 
disagreed  with  that  and  said  we  could. 
I  am  not  denigrating  anybody  because 
it  turned  out  that  we  have  these  $200 
billion  deficits.  But  in  my  opinion,  it 
was  a  mistake. 

I  want  to  say.  Mr.  President,  you 
car\not  have  this  defense  budget  and 
you  cannot  have  the  spending  pro- 
grams that  even  you  have  submitted 


Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  refereeing  inter- 
service  fights  day  after  day.  If  I  gave 
the  Navy  $2  billion,  I  had  to  give  the 
Air  Force  $2  billion,  and  if  I  gave  the 
Air  Force  $2  billion,  I  had  to  give  the 
Army  $2  billion,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
always  was  willing  to  take  a  little  less 
.so  that  we  would  give  them  $500  mil- 
lion." 

Well,  I  thank  and  applaud  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the 
Armed    Services    Committee,    Senator 


the  Joint  Chiefs,  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  already  done  on 
their  bill,  to  give  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  some  leeway  in 
determining  what  our  defense  needs 
are,  what  our  missions  are  likely  to  be, 
and  how  we  can  best  fulfill  those  mis- 
sions. 

So.  Mr.  President,  that  brings  me 
down  to  the  debate  at  hand.  Where 
does  the  MX  missile  fit  in  our  strate- 
gic posture?  I  favor  the  Trident  sub- 
marine; I  favor  the  D-5  missile:  I  favor 
the  cruise  missile;  I  favor  the  Stealth 
bomber.  Those  things  make  sense  to 
me.  I  have  never  understood  why  it  is. 
when  we  have  not  built  a  bomber  in  30 
years,  that  all  of  a  sudden  we  are 
going  to  build  two  in  5  years,  each  at  a 
cost  of  somewhere  between  $20  billion 
and  $10  billion.  The  B-1  is  a  separate 
issue  and  I  gue-ss  that  one  has  already 
gone.  fought  that  one  until  I  got 
tired  of  it. 

Incidentally,  I  will  never  forget  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  making  my  case  for 
me.  He  came  to  Capitol  Hill  one  day 
and  he  testified  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  They  asked:  "Mr. 
Secretary,  do  you  think  the  B-1  will 
penetrate  the  Soviet  Union?  Do  the 
Soviets  have  a  look-down-shoot-down 
capability  yet  on  low-flying  aircraft?" 
And  he  said:  "Well.  I  wouldn't  send 
any  mother's  .son  in  this  country  into 
the  Soviet  Union  in  that  airplane  after 
1990.  " 

He  went  back  to  the  Pentagon,  and 
the  Air  Force  generals  got  a  hold  of 
him  and  .said:  "Mr.  Secretary,  you 
have  just  killed  the  B-1  bomber."  And 
.so  the  next  day  he  called  a  press  con- 
ference and  said:  I  was  only  kidding." 
And  so  the  B-1,  like  the  MX.  devel- 
oped a  life  of  its  own— in  a  vacuum,  in 
isolation  to  our  strategic  forces  and 
what  we  reall>  ought  to  be  doing. 

So  here  we  are  with  the  MX  mi.ssile. 
Where  does  it  fit?  What  is  the  strate- 
gic threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  United  States?  We  have  550  Min- 
uteman  Ills  in  silos.  President 
Reagan,  in  1980.  stated  the  proposi- 
tion that  by  1983  there  was  going  to  be 
what  he  called  a  window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity. To  all  the  Pollyannas  and  the  no- 
vitiates, that  meant  that  in  1983  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  the  ability  to 
knock  out  all  550  of  our  ICBMs  and 
we  would  be  left  with  no  retaliatory 
capability. 

It  is  no  secret  that  as  of  this  moment 
the  Soviet  Union  can  indeed  destroy 
practically  all  of  our  ICBM's  that  are 
sitting  in  silos.  They  are  already  tar- 
geted. So  from  a  vulnerability  stand- 
point what  do  we  get  when  we  put  the 
MX  in  silos  that  are  already  targeted? 
What  we  get  is  another  missile  that  is 
targeted  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield    the  insanity  of  what  we  are  doing  here       We  say:  "Just  sign  right  here  Were 
M,  nT^Sio^^oo  T    •  ,^  ^^  compare  it  with  what  we  could  be    not  going  to  renege  on  our  deal.  We 

5Jr  ?^t^v  w  ^  ^'f ^**-„  .        **°t"^-.,  ^'^   both   going   down   to   5.000   war- 

Mr.  LEAHY.  We  actually  even  get  a       I  will  repeat  that:  If  the  Pentagon  is    heads  " 
worse  deal.  Before  they  were  targeting    correct,  that  in  1991  the  Soviet  Union        Do  you  know  what  that  means'  T 
a  missile  with   three  warheads:   now    can  destroy  99  MX  missiles  and  leave    will  tell  the  Sector  what  th^^ans 
with  the  same  effort  they  can  knock    us  with  1.  that  1  missile  will  have  cost    You  will  nof  only  have  to  dsman?fe 
out  a  missile  with  10  warheads.  us  $30  billion,  or  $3  billion  per  war-    you"     M  nutemS    mfssiles    and    war 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  ab-    head-not   per   missile,   but   per   war-    heads     you    Su    ha^e    to    d^Llu^^ 
solutely  right.  The  MX  is  a  bigger  mis-    head.  ^^!^L  J^^.  dismantle 

sue  and  has  10  warheads  instead  of       You  can  build  a  Trident  submarine    Ses  if  you  are  go^.^fo^keen  th^l^^.T 
the  3  warheads  on  the  Minuteman  III    and  a  half,   fully  equipped,   with   24     ""^s- 'J  ^o"  ^re  going  to  keep  the  ^^^^ 
that  it  is  going  to  replace.  So  obviously    missiles,  with  8  warheads  on  each  mis-        jf  "e  ^'t  to  thP  noint  u,h«r«  tH»  c^ 
It  is  a  much  more  attractive  target,    sile.  or  192  warheads  on  a  D-5-192  D-    JJt^Lf^Ln^rJ^!!^   T      h  ^°u 

But  the  most  important  point  is  it  is    5  missile  warheads-for  $2  billion;  and    Ilrl  f^  f  proposal  and  we  still 

vulnerable,  it  is  vulnerable,  it  is  vul-  we  are  opting  for  an  MX  which  gives  ^I!,nlV\^rV{r  f  ^  ^"'"^  ^°  f '^" 
nerable.  us  just  one  warhead  and  costs  50  per-    ^^""^  ^t  ^l\  °^  Minuteman  missiles. 

The  other  afternoon  some  of  us  met    cent  more.  *7,'^".,*^   ^^^^  -""st  modernized,   we 

with  General  Scowcroft,  and  it  was  I  come  from  Arkansas,  where  as  we  ^  *'"  "^^^  *°  dismantle  six  or  seven 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  which  Gen-  say:  "You  dont  have  to  be  broke  out  submarines,  with  their  1.000  warheads, 
eral  Scowcroft  headed  up  that  said  we  with  brilliance  to  know  that's  dumb  "  *"''^"  ^^^  invulnerable,  m  order  to 
ought  to  build  100  MX  missiles.  I  have  The  beautiful  part  of  it  is  that  when  .^^P,  '"^  ^^-  which  is  vulnerable, 
immense  respect  for  General  Scow-  you  put  them  on  the  Trident  subma-  ?,""Pv  because  we  just  got  through 
croft,  but  I  had  the  impression  as  I  rine.  the  Trident  submarine  is  invul-  "Uilding  it.  What  kind  of  arms-control 
read  the  Scowcroft  Commission  report  nerable.  The  Soviets  have  done  their  ^^"^^  '^°^^  ^^^^  make  to  anybody? 
that  what  he  was  talking  about  and  very  best  in  the  START  negotiations  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good 
what  the  Commission  was  talking  to  constrain  the  D-5  missile  and  the  ^"^  ^"^^^  ^""^  *^  going  to  build  a  vul- 
about  was  let  us  build  a  bridge  from  building  of  Trident  submarines  be-  "arable  missile  which,  according  to 
now  to  the  Midgetman,  the  small,  one-  cause  they  cannot  destroy  them.  They  °^^  °w"  arms  proposals,  means  we  will 
warhead,  mobile  missile,  and  100  of  know  they  do  not  know  where  our  Tri-  ^^^^  *^°  dismantle  survivable  warheads 
these  MX  missiles  with  10  warheads    dents  are.  '"  order  to  keep  it? 

will  not  be  perceived  by  the  Soviet  Why.  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  ^  ^'^  "ot  just  wake  up  and  dream 
Union  as  a  first-strike  weapon  but  200  and  holy,  would  we  spend  $3  billion  ^^^'^  "P-  I  ^'^  giving  you  factual  figures 
of  them  would.  That  is  an  item  on  for  one  warhead  that  has  survived,  in-  *"  my  argument  against  going  forward 
which  reasonable  men  again  can  dis-    stead    of    spending    33    percent    less    ^'^^h  the  MX. 

agree.    I    personally    think    that    the    money  for  192  warheads?  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Soviet  Union  is  not  really  very  fright-       So.  I  have  covered  the  vulnerability    Senator  yield? 
ened  of  the  MX.  I  do  think  they  see  it    of  the  missiles,  and  I  have  covered  the        Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield, 
as  a  first-strike  weapon.  And  I  think,    cost  of  the  missiles.  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 

insofar  as  they  see  it  as  a  first-strike        When  it  comes  to  arms  control,  the    the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment, 
weapon,   it   is  definitely  destabilizing    President  said:   "I  want  this  missile  as       The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    [Mr. 
and  certainly  lowers  the  threshold  for    a  bargaining   chip.  "   Even   when   the    Gorton].  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
nuclear  war  and  further  exacerbates  a    START  talks  were  still  going,  before    There  is  a  sufficient  second, 
hair-trigger  situation.  the  Russians  walked  out.  many  of  us       The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

I  think  If  the  Soviet. Union  were  all  tried  our  best  to  get  the  President  to  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
that  frightened  of  that  weapon,  they  tell  us  this:  ■What  are  you  going  to  not  going  to  quote  all  the  Senators  in 
would  not  have  put  a  proposal  on  the  bargain  for?  You  want  the  MX  for  a  this  body  who  in  the  past  had  criti- 
table  in  the  START  talks  that  would  bargaining  chip.  What  are  you  willing  cized  putting  MX  in  silos.  I  did  that 
allow  us  680  MX  missiles.  Not  100.  but  to  give  up?  What  do  you  want  the  So-  once  before.  I  do  not  want  to  cause 
680.  That  used  to  be  classified,  but  viets  to  give  up  in  exchange  for  our  any  undue  embarrassment  or  prob- 
now  it's  not.  If  I  were  a  Soviet  strate-    giving  up  the  MX?  "  lems  for  Senators.  It  is  a  temptation  to 

gic  planner.  I  would  divinely  wish  to  I  invite  any  Senator  in  the  U.S.  quote  a  lot  of  Senators  who  now  think 
say  to  the  United  States:  "We  hope  Senate  to  answer  the  question,  be-  the  MX  is  the  greatest  thing  since 
you  will  put  MX's.  if  you  are  going  to  cause  the  President  of  the  United  night  baseball  but  who.  2  years  ago, 
modernize,  in  every  one  of  your  silos  States  refused  to  answer.  Now  we  have  were  saying  that  this  was  the  most 
and  slow  down  either  the  development    no  talks  going.  stupid  idea  they  had  ever  heard  of. 

of  the  Stealth  or  the  Trident."  I  would  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  under-  What  has  happened  from  the  time 
divinely  wish  it.  stand  how  we  could  conceivably  think    Members  of  this  body  whom  we  re- 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  some-  it  is  a  bargaining  chip  now.  when  there  spect  the  most  on  defense  issues  were 
thing.  That  is  from  a  targeting  stand-  is  nobody  to  bargain  with.  There  is  no  saying,  one  after  another,  "Surely,  the 
point.  But  do  not  overlook  the  fact    leverage  in  the  MX.  President  has  lost  his  mind,  talking 

that  the  Soviets  do.  indeed,  see  it  as  a  Do  you  know  something  that  really  about  putting  the  MX  missiles  in  ex- 
first-strike  weapon.  confounds  me  about  arms  control  and  isting  silos  which  are  already  target- 
What  is  it  going  to  cost?  The  PenU-  our  own  proposal?  Do  you  know  what  ed  "?  The  same  Senators  are  going  to 
gon  says  that,  at  least  by  1991.  the  the  proposal  made  by  the  President  of  march  in  here  in  the  next  hour  and 
Soviet  Union  will  have  the  ability  to  the  United  States  at  the  arms  talks  vote  "No  "  on  this  amendment,  or  vote 
destroy  99  percent  of  these  MX  mis-  was?  It  was  that  we  reduce  the  "Yes "  on  tabling  this  amendment.  I 
siles.  So  if  we  build  100  MX  missiles  at  number  of  warheads  on  both  sides  to  ask  them  what  changed  their  minds.  I 
a  cost  of  $30  billion  and  we  get  into  a  5.000.  Think  about  that  for  a  moment,  do  not  know  what  it  is,  because  noth- 
war  and  the  Soviets  launch  a  preemp-  But  let  me  tell  you  what  that  means,  ing  has  changed  about  the  reasons 
tive  first  strike  and  destroy  99  of  our  Suppose  we  deploy  1.000  warheads  on  why  we  should  not  build  the  MX.  It 
MX  missiles,  we  will  have  one  remain-  top  of  the  MX  missile,  and  the  Soviets  does  not  have  a  single  redeeming  mill- 
ing missile  that  costs  $30  billion;  and  suddenly  say:  "Mr.  President,  we  think  tary  value.  It  does  not  increase  our  de- 
that  translates  into  $3  billion  per  war-  your  proposal  is  wonderful.  Where  do  terrence.  It  is  not  a  bargaining  chip.  It 
head.  Think  about  this.  Think  about    we  sign?"  is  vulnerable. 
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And  Ihe  cost  at  a  time  when  we  are 
facing  an  economic  calamity  because 
of  deficits  is  staggering. 

Mr.  President,  others  have  spoken 
before  me  and  have  talked  about  what 
this  amendment  does.  For  those  who  I 
hope  are  listening  in  their  offices,  this 
amendment  does  not  just  delete  the 
funds  for  MX.  There  is  $2.6  billion  in 
the  budget.  The  House  of  Representa 
lives  has  already  virtually  torpedoed 
the  MX.  There  is  $2.6  billion  in  this 
bill  for  producinjg  the  MX.  and  what 
we  are  saying  is  take  half  of  that  and 
put  it  on  the  deficit.  Reduce  the  defi- 
cit. And  take  the  other  half  and  put  it 
where  General  Rogers,  the  command 
er  of  all  NATO  forces  in  Europe,  says 
he  desperately  needs  the  money. 

II  is  not  strange  that  we  have  just  a 
30-day  supply  of  ammunition?  If  the 
Soviet  Union  for  reasons  which  only 
they  could  know  should  decide  to 
invade  Western  Europe  tomorrow  and 
they  come  across  the  border  in  those 
great  hordes  with  tanks  and  all  their 
manpower,  our  NATO  allies  have  just 
a  10-day  supply  of  ammunition  and.  as 
Senator  Nunn  has  said,  they  run  out 
about  the  time  we  gel  there,  and  we 
have  a  30-day  supply  here  and  in 
Europe. 

And  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  say  it 
is  unthinkable  that   we  could  stop  a 
Soviet    invasion   of    Europe   with    less 
than  a  90-day  supply  of  ammunition, 
and  we  have  a  30-day  supply- 
But  they  say  we  have  to  have  the 
MX  and  we  have  to  have  the  B-1.  and 
we  have  to  have  all  the.se  other  exotic 
weapons  systenrs. 
What  does  that  mean? 
First  of  all.   it   means   that   we  are 
going  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  either 
tactical    or    strategic.    If    the    Soviet 
Union  comes  across  Western   Europe 
and  we  run  out  of  ammunition,  there 
is   not   a   Senator    in    this   body    who 
doubts    for    a    moment    that    nuclear 
weapons  are  going  to  start  falling,  and 
once  the  first  one  falls,  the  war  is  on 
and.  as  the  bumper  sticker  says,  when 
you   see   one   nuclear   war.    you    have 
seen  them  all. 

II  is  almost  that  old  saw,  for  the 
want  of  a  nail,  a  shoe  was  lost;  and  for 
the  want  of  a  shoe,  the  horse  was  lost. 
and  for  want  of  a  horse,  a  kingdom 
was  lost. 

I  am  certainly  not  interested  m  a 
long,  prolonged  conventional  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  I  do  not  want 
American  boys  to  run  out  of  ammuni- 
tion if  that  unhappy  day  ever  occurs. 

People  who  are  not  familiar  with 
this  subject  will  say.  Why  in  the 
world  do  we  not  have  a  90day  supply 
if  that  is  what  General  Rogers  .says  he 
has  to  have"? 

It  is  not  that  simple.  Do  you  know 
what  it  costs  to  increase  the  amount  of 
ammunition  from  the  30-day  supply  to 
a  40-day  supply'  Fifty-five  billion  dol- 
lars. 
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That  is  the  reason  we  cannot  get  the 
Pentagon  interested  in  ammunition.  It 
costs  too  much,  and  they  want  the  El 
and  the  MX. 

You  know  what  they  want.  They 
remind  me  of  John  L.  Lewis,  one  time 
just  before  he  went  into  a  negotiation 
for  the  coal  miners  with  the  coal  oper- 
ators. Someone  .said,  Mr,  Lewis,  what 
do  vou  want"? 

He  said.  Gentlemen,"  in  that  great 
stentorian  voice.  I  can  sum  it  up  in 
one  word— more.  ' 

When  you  ask  the  Pentagon  what 
thev  want,  it  is  more.  Why  do  they 
want  it?  Well,  it  is  already  being  built, 
it    is   too   late   to   turn   back.   And  .so 

forth. 

The  Senator  was  here  when  this 
happened.  We  built  an  antiballistic 
missile  out  in  North  Dakota  on  a  one- 
vote  margin  in  the  Senate.  Go  back 
and  look  at  the  record  on  that  debate. 
One  vote. 

Some  Senators  said  it  will  not  work. 
Others  said  it  would.  And  others  .said. 
I  am  not  about  to  go  home  and  tell 
my  const  it  utents  I  voted  against  some- 
thing the  Pentagon  wanted. " 

So  we  built  it.  It  cost  56  billion  and 
we  started  dismantling  it  the  day  we 
finished  it.  just  as  I  got  to  the  Senate. 
I  got  to  vote  to  dismantle  a  $6  billion 
system-that  is  about  like  a  $20  billion 
.system  today- that  was  just  being  fin- 
ished. 

The.se  things  take  on  a  life  of  their 
own  and  they  are  just  impo.ssible  to 
stop.  They  do  not  have  to  make  any 
sense.  They  do  not  have  to  fit  into  the 
pie.  They  do  not  have  to  fit  into  any 
comprehensible  strategic  planning.  We 
make  them  fit  even  though  they  do 
not  make  much  .sense. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  New  York 
Times  did  a  very  comprehensive  arti- 
cle. It  was  on  May  14.  and  I  invite  all 
Senators  to  rt-ad  it.  They  found  (hat 
there  were  more  aircraft  .squadrons  in 
the  United  States  that  were  not 
combat  ready  today  than  3  years  ago. 
How  does  that  grab  you.'  Combat 
ready  means  full  .scale,  ready  to  fight  1 
full  day  when  the  war  starts.  Go  back 
and  read  the  article. 

And  the  commander  of  those  tactical 
fighter   squadrons   tells   us   in   effect. 
Do  not  talk  to  me  about  the  MX  mis- 
sile. Send  me  some  spare  parts." 
Talk  to  Gent-ral  Rogers,  and  he  .says. 
Do  not  talk  to  me  about  the  MX  mis 
sile.  Send  me  some  ammunition." 

Well,  there  just  is  not  much  .sex  in 
ammunition.  That  is  why.  It  is  this 
MX  mi.ssile  we  have  to  get  built. 

So,  as  I  .say,  it  takes  on  a  life  of  its 
own,  and  it  does  not  matter  how  badly 
our  military  needs  something  that  is 
ten  times  more  likely  to  be  useful. 

I  hope  to  God  that  all  we  ever  have 
on  the  face  of  this  Earth  is  a  conven- 
tional war.  and  I  pray  that  we  do  not 
ever  have  that.  But  if  we  do.  can  you 
picture  General  Rogers  .saying.  "I  am 
sorry.   We   lost   that  war  because   we 


only  had  a  20-  or  30-day  supply  of  am- 
munition"? 

So.  that  is  what  our  amendment 
does!  It  takes  half  or  a  little  more  than 
half  of  the  money  we  save  here  and  it 
puts  it  into  what  we  call  readiness 
items— ammunition,  spare  parts,  flying 
time  to  train  our  pilots,  steaming  time 
especially  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
around  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is 
hotter  than  a  firecracker. 

If  you  are  really  concerned  about 
the  defense  of  this  Nation,  spend  the 
money  to  defend  it.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  do  it.  And  if  you  are  really  con- 
cerned about  the  deficits  which  are 
going  to  bring  about  an  economic  ca- 
lamity in  this  country  and  an  apoca- 
lyp.se.  then  vote  for  this  amendment 
and  reduce  the  deficits  by  $1.3  billion. 
Everyone  is  so  concerned  about  the 
deficits  as  long  as  we  do  not  have  to  do 
anything  about  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  whole  sepa- 
rate argument.  I  have  favored  the  bi- 
lateral freeze  and  the  production  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  not 
because  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  idea 
in  the  world,  but  almost  out  of  fru.stra- 
tion.  because  you  cannot  convince  me 
that  as  long  as  we  continue  to  build 
three  nuclear  weapons  a  day  and  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  build  three 
a  day  we  are  not  moving  inexorably 
toward  the  nuclear  holocaust.  When  I 
.see  the  ASAT  weapon  being  built, 
when  I  see  the  President  proposing  an 
antiballistic  missile  system  which 
almost  every  scientist  in  this  country 
says  will  not  work,  I  know  that  we  are 
moving  inexorably  toward  a  situation 
where  all  bets  are  off. 

The  only  constraint  right  now  on  an 
unbelievable  nuclear  arms  race  is  the 
President  very  thoughtfully  saying  2 
years  ago  we  will  continue  to  abide  by 
ihe  SALT  I  and  II  treaties  as  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  does.  That  is  not 
much  but  it  is  all  we  have. 

And  we  are  moving  toward  the  viola- 
tion of  the  treaties  we  have,  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  treaty,  and  SALT  II 
and  SALT  I. 

When  we  get  to  the  point  where  all 
bets  are  off  and  there  are  no  limits, 
where  do  you  think  that  takes  us?  I 
believe  in  the  end  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race  for  a  simple  reason.  I  think  if  we 
do  not  end  the  arms  race,  it  is  going  to 
end  us. 

But  my  children  deserve  more  and 
your  children  deserve  more.  There  is 
not  any  reason  for  your  voting  on  an 
i.ssue  in  the  Chamber  ever  without 
thinking  about  their  future  and  what 
it  does  to  them. 

I  believe  in  the  bilateral  freeze  on 
the  production  and  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weapons  because  I  think  peace  is 
preferable  to  war.  And  I  think  life  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  death.  That  is 
not  complicated. 

There  are  two  things  I  have  done  in 
the  past  2  or  3  weeks— and  I  will  close 


on  this.  This  is  Harry  Truman's  100th 
birthday.  The  publishers  have  come 
out  with  a  paperback  edition  of  "Plain 
Speaking,"  which  is  one  of  the  great- 
est books  I  have  ever  read. 

Did  you  know  that  Harry  Truman 
was  lower  in  the  polls  on  the  day  he 
left  office  than  Richard  Nixon  was? 
Do  you  know  why?  Because  he  did  not 
put  everything  off  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. He  called  a  spade  a  bloody 
shovel. 

A  woman  came  running  up  to  him 
one  time  and  said.  "Oh,  Mr.  President, 
you  are  going  to  mongrelize  the  races 
with  all  these  civil  rights  ideals  of 
yours.  What  on  earth  are  you  trying  to 
do  to  us?" 

President  Truman  said.  "Madam,  I 
have  got  a  plan  and  it  has  been  work- 
ing and  I  believe  it  will  continue  to 
work.  I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in  it." 
And  he  reached  in  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  a  copy  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion and  handed  it  to  her. 

Well.  Harry  Truman  said  an  inter- 
esting thing.  The  reason  I  am  talking 
about  this  is  because  I  am  back  read- 
ing that  book  again  and  it  means 
much  more  to  me  now  than  it  did  the 
first  time.  But  Harry  Truman  said, 
"You  know  people  talk  of  how  terrible 
some  of  these  strong  Presidents  were." 
He  said,  "It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
country  has  gotten  in  trouble  because 
of  weak  Presidents."  He  said,  "I  always 
called  them  the  way  I  saw  them  and  I 
was  willing  to  take  the  political  risk  of 
whatever  that  was." 

He  said.  "You  know,  the  Civil  War 
could  have  been  averted.  There  were  a 
lot  of  men  and  women  in  the  South 
that  were  ready  to  abolish  slavery.  But 
we  had  four  successive  Presidents  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Civil  War  who  kept  ca- 
tering and  pandering  to  the  mob  who 
demanded  those  States'  rights  which 
involved  keeping  their  slaves." 

Harry  Truman  said.  "If  we  had  had 
a  couple  of  strong  Presidents  before 
the  Civil  War  that  said.  Let's  work 
this  out:  we  are  going  to  abolish  slav- 
ery and  somehow  or  other  we  can 
avert  this  war,"  it  could  have  l)een 
done." 

But,  no,  the  politicians  were  catering 
to  the  clamor  of  the  crowd. 

The  other  thing  I  have  just  done 
was  to  read  a  wonderful  book  about 
Lee,  the  great  Southern  general.  The 
author,  for  some  strange  reason  I  do 
not  know  though  I  sure  am  grateful, 
just  sent  me  a  Iwok  entitled  "Lee.  the 
Last  Years."  It  is  the  life  of  Robert  E. 
Lee.  from  the  time  he  surrendered  at 
Appomattox  until  he  died  as  president 
of  what  is  now  Washington  and  Lee 
University. 

Lee  did  not  have  much  use  for  politi- 
cians. And  the  reason  he  did  not  is  be- 
cause of  what  Harry  Truman  said 
about  those  Presidents  we  had  leading 
up  to  the  Civil  War. 

Lee  was  brought  to  Washington  to 
testify.  There  was  still  a  question  of 


whether  or  not  Robert  E.  Lee  was 
going  to  be  tried  for  treason  and  be 
hanged.  He  came  to  Washington  and 
they  began  to  ask  him  incriminating 
questions.  They  decided  he  was  too 
hot  to  handle,  but  he  got  a  statement 
in  before  they  turned  him  loose  and 
said,  "Go  back  to  Lexington."  He  said. 
"I  really  think  that  a  lot  of  this  could 
have  been  avoided  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  politicians."  He  said,  "The 
Civil  War  could  have  been  averted  if 
we  had  just  had  a  few  men  of  forbear- 
ance and  good  will." 

We  are  talking  about  something  so 
monumentally  greater  than  the  most 
destructive  war  this  country  has  ever 
known,  the  Civil  War.  It  is  beyond  our 
imagination.  But  there  is  not  anything 
about  it  that  could  not  be  salvaged 
and  saved  and  prevented  by  a  few  men 
of  good  will  and  intelligence  and  for- 
bearance. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

THE  MX  MISSILE  AND  U.S.  MILITARY  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  and  support  this 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  $2.6  bil- 
lion requested  for  production  of  the 
MX  missile  and  to  reinvest  $1,255  bil- 
lion in  urgently  needed  improvements 
in  our  conventional  forces,  including 
the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

We  are  taking  this  approach  for 
strategic,  security,  and  budgetary  rea- 
sons. The  MX  missile  program  as  pro- 
posed by  this  administration  is  vulner- 
able, wasteful,  unnecessary,  and  poten- 
tially quite  destabilizing.  Far  from 
adding  to  our  security,  it  makes  us  less 
secure,  for  only  a  handful— and  per- 
haps as  few  as  one— of  these  missiles 
could  be  expected  to  survive  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  Faced  with  such  vulner- 
ability, the  President  would  have  to 
put  our  forces  in  an  immediate  re- 
sponse posture.  In  a  crisis,  in  a  few 
minutes,  on  the  basis  of  fragmentary 
and  perhaps  ambiguous  information. 
he  would  have  to  decide  whether  to 
launch  those  missiles  and  thus  a  nu- 
clear holocaust  or  to  lose  them  if 
Soviet  weapons  perform  with  the  ca- 
pabilities we  fear  they  have.  That  ago- 
nizing dilemma  is  avoidable  if  we  do 
not  produce  or  deploy  the  MX. 

Canceling  the  MX  is  not  unilateral 
disarmament,  but  recognition  of  that 
weapon's  failure  to  meet  its  original 
design  goal  of  survivability.  Even  with- 
out the  MX,  we  would  have  several 
thousand  surviving  nuclear  warheads 
which  could  be  used  to  devastate  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  an  unclassified 
report  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  concluded  that  the  MX  would 
provide  only  between  1  percent  and  5 
percent  of  U.S.  hard  target  warheads 
available  for  retaliation  in  the  event  of 
a  Soviet  attack  in  the  1990's.  Thus,  the 
MX  offers  only  an  illusion  of  strength. 

Viewed  from  the  Kremlin,  however, 
the  MX  constitutes  a  serious  first- 
strike  threat  against  a  substantial 
number    of    Soviet    military    targets. 


Soviet  planners  would  react  to  our  ca- 
pabilities—rather than  to  our  declared 
intention  never  to  strike  first  with 
strategic  weapons— by  putting  some  of 
their  own  forces  on  a  hair  trigger,  thus 
escalating  the  chances  of  inadvertant 
nuclear  war. 

If  we  want  to  add  to  our  military 
strength,  as  I  do,  we  should  be  putting 
greater  emphasis  on  our  nonnuclear 
forces,  for  they  are  the  ones  most 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  protect  U.S. 
interests,  either  by  deterring  .or  de- 
feating a  potential  enemy.  Our  amend- 
ment does  just  that,  by  reinvesting 
$1,255  billion  in  readiness  improve- 
ments, in  underfunded  programs 
needed  to  sustain  and  support  our 
troops  in  a  conflict,  and  in  some  equip- 
ment for  the  long-neglected  Guard 
and  Reserves. 

Though  these  sums  are  small  com- 
pared with  the  needs  of  our  conven- 
tional forces,  our  amendment  signals  a 
change  in  priorities  which  I  have  been 
fighting  for  for  many  years.  Instead  of 
more  nuclear  overkill,  I  believe  we 
should  have  a  robust,  flexible,  combat- 
ready  force  that  can  prevail  on  land, 
sea.  and  air. 

Our  amendment  addresses  another 
matter  of  priorities  as  well,  budget  pri- 
orities, for  it  provides  a  net  reduction 
in  budget  authority  of  $1,367  billion 
even  after  funding  some  conventional 
force  improvements.  That  is  a  modest 
but  quite  useful  reduction  in  this 
year's  Federal  budget,  and  it  will  save 
us  additional  billions  in  future  years. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  spend  $26  billion, 
or  more  likely  close  to  $30  billion,  on 
an  ineffective  weapon  system  which 
reduces  our  security.  The  MX  is  no 
bargaining  chip  for  arms  control  talks, 
for  the  Russians  would  undoubtedly 
be  glad  to  see  us  pour  such  sums  into 
vulnerable  missiles  rather  than  into 
survivable  strategic  weapons  like  the 
Trident  submarine  and  Stealth 
bomber,  or  into  a  stronger  Navy  and 
more  capable  strategic  airlift. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  many  rea- 
sons, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  amendment  and  change  our  mili- 
tary priorities. 

THE  MX  BASING  MODE  IS  WRONG 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  why  I  shall  be  voting 
against  the  MX  appropriation.  My  po- 
sition has  been  consistent:  I  am  not 
against  the  MX:  I  am  against  the  MX 
with  the  present  basing  mode. 

As  I  have  said  in  other  debates  on 
this  floor,  this  issue  of  the  deployment 
of  the  MX  missile  presents  many  of  us 
with  a  dilemma. 

I  have  long  supported  the  concept  of 
this  missile  as  a  logical  and  defensible 
step  in  our  national  security  effort. 

But  for  just  as  long  a  time,  I  have 
maintained  that  the  basing  mode  for 
this  missile  must  be  mobile  or  decep- 
tive. To  make  this  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  only  to  place  the 
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missile  in  the  totally  vulnerable,  pre- 
cisely targeted  Minuteman  silos,  has 
always  seemed  to  me  an  unacceptable 
proposal. 

It  just  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  vote 
for  the  MX  if  we  put  that  weapon  in 
soft  silos  in  our  Western  States,  where 
their  locations  are  already  known  to 
the  Soviets.  Such  vulnerability  is 
simply  inviting  disaster.  The  Soviets 
can  very  easily  pinpoint  and  destroy 
our  MX  system  in  soft  silos. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  for 
a  proposal  which  says.  Put  the  MX 
where  everyone  knows  where  it  is.  and 
where  it  cannot  t>e  protected."  That 
approach  is  a  terrible  waste  of  money, 
and  a  total  waste  of  a  weapons  system 
that  would  otherwise  offer  a  strong 
defense  for  our  Nation. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
American  people  want  a  basing  mode 
offering  deceptivity  and  mobility  or  at 
least,  in  the  alternative,  deceptivity  of 
mobility.  Unfortunately,  the  proposal 
we  have  before  us  today  doesn't  even 
come  close  to  that  view. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  with  a 
mobile  or  deceptive  basing  mode.  I 
could  support  the  MX. 

With  the  basing  mode  presented  to 
us  here,  I  cannot  do  so.  For  that 
reason.  I  shall  once  again  vote  against 
the  MX. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
voting  against  the  amendment  to 
delete  funding  for  the  MX  missile  be- 
cause, at  this  time.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant not  to  eliminate  all  activity  on 
the  MX  in  the  context  of  the  Soviet 
Unions  withdrawal  from  the  Geneva 
arms  reduction  talks.  The  authoriza- 
tion in  this  bill  is  only  a  half  step  since 
funding  will  have  to  be  completed  in 
the  appropriations  process  before  the 
MX  program  can  go  forward. 

Last  year,  I  voted  in  favor  of  author- 
ization for  the  MX  as  part  of  an  ar- 
rangement where  President  Reagan 
look  significant  steps  on  arms  reduc 
lion  including  commitments  to  sup- 
port builddown.  retaining  the  Scow 
croft  Commission  as  a  permanent  dis- 
armament body  and  the  beginning  of 
work  on  the  new  Midgetman  single 
warhead  mobile  missile.  Later  in  1983. 
I  voted  against  appropriatmg  funds 
for  the  MX  program  becau.se  it  was 
my  view,  at  that  time,  that  the  United 
Slates  should  be  taking  more  affirma 
live  steps  on  promoting  arms  reduc- 
tion talks  with  the  U.S.S.R.  For  the 
same  reason,  I  voted  in  late  1983  in 
favor  of  the  mutually  verifiable  nucle- 
ar arms  freeze. 

In  my  judgment,  the  international 
climate  is  substantially  different  at 
this  time  because  of  the  Soviet's  with- 
drawal from  Geneva  talks.  The  Presi- 
dent has  recently  repeatedly  stated  his 
willingness  to  discuss  nuclear  arms  re- 
duction with  the  Soviet  Union.  Presi 
dent  Reagan's  personal  appeal  for  sup- 
port for  the  MX  at  this  stage  is  com- 
pelling as  he  seeks  this  extra  measure 
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of  strength  and  congressional  support 
as  an  inducement  to  bring  the  Soviets 
back  to  the  bargaining  table. 

The  whole  concept  of  armaments  as 
a  basis  for  deterrence  raises  subtle 
psychological  factors  as  a  matter  of 
judgment  and  feel  for  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  re- 
lations based  on  a  wide  variety  of  fac- 
tors. After  studying  the  matter  in- 
tensely and  talking  to  people  about 
this  subject,  including  thousands  of 
Pennsylvanians  at  open  house/town 
meetings  over  the  past  V-i  years,  it  is 
my  considered  judgment  that  the  MX 
missile  program  should  not  be  aban- 
doned at  this  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment.  Four  admin- 
istrations have  requested  funds  for  the 
MX  missile  and  Congress  has  contin- 
ually approved  such  requests. 

We  have  received  testimony  from 
numerous  defease  experts  from  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations concerning  the  necessity  for 
this  weapon  system. 

In  fart.  President  Reagan  assembled 
a  bipartisan  group  of  these  experts 
chaired  by  LTG  Brent  Scowcroft  and 
after  careful  study,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  this  group  was  to  proceed  with 
the  MX  missile. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  already  reduced  the  adminis- 
tration request  of  40  missiles  to  20  mis- 
siles—and I  doubt  the  wi.sdom  of  that, 
but  it  was  done— and  the  Hou.se  of 
Repre.sentatives  had  tied  MX  produc- 
tion to  Soviet  willingness  to  return  to 
the  negotiating  table. 

We  are  giving  the  Soviets  more  by 
not  negotiating:  if  we  have  any  hope 
for  realistic  arms  control  then  we  need 
to  proceed  with  the  programs  that 
give  us  .some  leverage  over  the  Soviets. 
The  MX  is  one  of  these  programs. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, who  just  spoke,  spoke  about 
Robert  E  Lee  and  about  the  politi- 
cians interefering  that  helped  to  bring 
on  the  war  between  the  States.  Well, 
in  this  case,  who  is  for  the  MX  mis 
sile'.'  I  would  remind  him  not  only  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  for  it. 
not  only  the  Defen.se  Department  is  to 
it,  not  only  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator 
Tower,  is  for  it,  and  not  only  Mr. 
NuNN.  the  ranking  member  is  for  it. 
but  I  would  remind  him  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff-they  are  the  military 
people,  they  are  supposed  to  t>e  the  ex- 
perts-the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  favor 
this  mi.ssile.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  opposed  to  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Now  I  do  not  know  who  you  are 
going  to  follow.  Are  you  going  to 
follow  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
some  of  these  people  who  say  we  do 
not  want  it  or  are  you  going  to  follow 
the  experts  who  are  supposed  to  be 
the  experts— the  finest  we  have  in  this 
country— the  Joints  Chiefs  of  Staff?  I 


think  we  could  well  follow  them  in 
this  matter.  They  make  mistakes.  Ev- 
erybody makes  a  mistake.  But  their 
judgment  is  that  we  need  this  missile. 
This  missile  will  give  the  perception 
that  the  United  States  means  business 
in  dealing  with  the  Soviets.  II  will  help 
the  President  in  his  hand  in  dealing 
with  the  Soviets  by  letting  the  Soviets 
know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  back  of  him  in  the  steps  he 
lakes  to  try  to  get  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

This  missile  will  help  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates.  It  will  help  our 
President,  President  Reagan,  to  get 
the  Soviets  to  the  negotiating  table. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  this  year 
because  it  is  an  election  year.  My  judg- 
ment is,  if  we  go  forward  with  the  MX 
missile  and  the  defense  programs  thai 
President  Reagan  has  recommended, 
that  the  Soviets  will  come  to  the  nego- 
tiating table  after  this  election  is  over. 
if  not  before. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
.see  fit  to  defeat  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  know  whether  a  motion  to  table  is 
going  to  be  made  or  not.  I  hope  there 
will  be.  But,  in  any  event,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  wise  step  to  go  for- 
ward, as  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  recommended,  and  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
sat  here  for  quite  some  time  today  lis- 
tening to  the  statements  by  different 
Members  of  the  body.  I  heard  a  lot  of 
political  talk,  a  lot  of  condemnation  of 
the  President  for  not  pressing  forward 
with  talks  with  the  Russians.  I  heard  a 
little  bit  about  the  cost  of  the  missile. 
Once  in  a  while.  I  would  hear  some 
comment  made  that  made  some  sense 
as  to  why  the  missile  was  not  needed. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
this  at  any  great  length.  But  I  have 
lived  with  this  missile,  the  MX,  for 
.some  time.  I  will  admit  that  we  started 
out  on  the  wrong  basis.  It  was  called 
the  MX  without  explaining  to  the 
American  people,  or  even  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  that  what  we 
were  doing  in  effect  was  replacing  an 
old  missile  with  a  new  one.  It  is  like  a 
hunter  who  has  used  a  shotgun  for 
many,  many  years  and  the  shotgun 
begias  to  wear  out.  So  he  buys  a  new- 
one.  Not  that  our  Minuteman  missiles 
were  wearing  out,  but  it  was  felt— and 
felt  rightly— that  at  the  time  it  was 
within  reach  when  we  needed  a  new 
missile.  So  this  was  called  the  MX  for 
no  particular  reason. 

Then  it  got  into  a  lot  of  trouble 
about  basing  mode.  I  have  to  admit 
that  those  who  criticized  the  basing 
mode  episode  were  absolutely  correct. 
There  was  no  need  to  go  through  that. 
I  remember  them  looking,  for  exam- 
ple, in  my  own  State  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  most  desolate  deserts  in  the 
country  for  a  site  to  put  these  missiles. 
It    would    have    required    water    for 


50,000  people.  We  do  not  have  that 
kind  of  water  out  there.  The  Air  Force 
and  the  Army  should  have  known  it. 
So  we  went  through  that  long  period 
of  indecision. 

Mr.  President,  all  we  are  asking  for 
is  a  replacement  for  the  Minuteman 
missile,  a  modernized  missile.  Criticism 
is  made  that  the  Minuteman  silos 
might  not  be  acceptable  for  this  MX. 

Let  me  say  something.  We  have 
never  had  any  definite,  provable,  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  Soviet  missiles. 
We  have  never  even  had  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  our  own  missiles,  if  we 
want  to  get  down  to  the  nitty-gritty  of 
it.  We  think  we  can  hit  a  target  as 
small  as  the  cover  for  a  missile  silo.  I 
have  my  grave  doubts  about  that.  We 
have  made  simulated  tests  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  never  even 
test-fired  a  missile  with  a  simulated 
warhead.  So  we  are  not  so  sure  what 
our  own  missiles  will  do.  We  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  correctly  interpret 
or  intercept  the  findings  about  the 
Russian  missiles.  But  I  am  not  going 
to  stand  here  and  say  that  these  mis- 
siles will  not  hit  their  target,  but  I 
think  far,  far  loo  much  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  hit  something 
about  as  big  as  this  Chamber,  and  fly 
5,000  miles  to  do  it.  That  is  quite  a 
feat,  if  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  has  been  made 
about  what  we  are  spending  on  strate- 
gic missiles.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  my  old  friend.  President  Jack 
Kennedy,  when  we  were  spending 
nearly  25  percent  of  our  Department 
of  Defense  funding  on  strategic  weap- 
ons. That  has  now  gone  down  to  about 
11.9  percent.  In  fact,  it  went  from 
almost  25  percent  in  1962;  it  dropped 
in  1966  to  10  percent,  and  it  has  never 
gone  much  above  that  ever  since.  So 
we  are  not  spending,  as  some  of  the 
opponents  intimate  and  say,  vast  sums 
of  money  on  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons. We  are  spending  more  money  on 
conventional  weapons,  which  I  think 
frankly  is  a  proper  procedure. 

I  want  to  read  something  that  Gen. 
John  Vessey,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  said  on  May  3  of  this 
year.  Speaking  on  this  subject,  he  said: 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  as 
we  have  discussed  this  matter  <of  fencing 
strategic  nuclear  programs  and  taking  de- 
fense cuts  out  of  conventional  defense  pro- 
grams) with  every  one  of  our  CINCs.  Each 
CINC  has  told  us  that  the  number  one  pri- 
ority is  to  go  ahead  with  the  strategic  nucle- 
ar modernisation,  but  there  comes  a  point 
when  you  may  have  to  slow  all  of  it  in  order 
to  keep  a  reasonably  balanced  program  .  .  . 
We  are  not  at  that  point  with  this  program, 
■you  are  at  the  point  in  strategic  nuclear 
programs  where  we  are  marching  along. 
Modernization  is  going  ahead.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  agree  modernization  needs  to  go 
ahead.  If  we  start  to  cut  it  again,  we  induce 
the  same  sort  of  inefficiencies  in  those  pro- 
grams that  we  induce  in  any  other  programs 
by  cutting  them. 

While  it  does  not  have  any  particu- 
lar application  to  what  we  are  debat- 


ing here,  I  can  cite  the  B-1  as  a  per- 
fect living  example  of  what  happens 
when  this  body  and  the  other  body 
take  it  unto  themselves,  along  with 
the  urging  of  the  President,  to  stop 
the  production  of  a  weapons  system. 
The  B-1  has  been  stopped  completely 
once.  It  has  been  slowed  down  four 
times.  What  we  are  looking  at  today  is 
a  bomber  that  started  out  to  be  $27.5 
million  a  copy  that  is  now— who 
knows?  It  might  be  $200  million;  it 
might  be  $225  million  before  we  are 
through  vnth  it.  But  you  do  not  start 
these  things,  stop  them,  have  a  new 
Congress  come  in  and  start  them 
again,  or  have  a  new  President  come  in 
and  stop  them  again.  The  end  result  is 
the  instability  that  I  have  heard  so 
much  about  today,  the  instability  inso- 
far as  what  our  potential  enemies. 
whoever  they  might  be— I  do  not  point 
the  finger  solely  at  the  Soviets  and  say 
they  are  our  only  potential  enemy 
with  nuclear  force.  I  think  any  coun- 
try in  this  world  can  develop  a  nuclear 
weapon.  It  is  not  that  difficult.  I  have 
recited  this  before,  but  I  asked  Dr. 
Teller  one  day  how  long  it  would  take 
him  to  teach  me  how  to  make  a  nucle- 
ar noise. 

He  said  if  you  could  get  a  square 
centimeter  of  fissionable  material,  and 
we  could  hide  in  the  kitchen  for  2  or  3 
hours.  I  think  we  could  make  a  slight 
noise.  In  other  words,  he  could  teach 
me  in  a  few  hours  how  I  might  become 
acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of 
making  an  atomic  weapon. 

In  summing  this  up,  Mr.  President,  I 
continue  with  the  statement  of  Gen. 
John  Vessey: 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Chiefs  and  the  CINCs 
that  without  a  strategic  nuclear  force  that 
deters  war  effectively,  which  makes  it  ver.v 
clear  to  the  Soviets  that  they  can't  threaten 
war  or  try  blackmail  with  strategic  nuclear 
superiority,  that  the  rest  of  our  defense  pro- 
grams probably  are  not  going  to  be  nearly 
as  effective  as  they  ought  to  be. 

I  hope  along  with  many,  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  and  many,  many 
Americans  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  we  might  be  able  to  see  our- 
selves sitting  down  with  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Soviets;  younger  men  because 
the  older  generals  are  dying.  They  are 
leaving  the  service.  They  are  being  re- 
placed by  young  men  of  much,  much 
higher  education  than  those  who  pre- 
ceded them.  Maybe  they  can  see  the 
same  as  we  see,  that  these  are  expen- 
sive weapons,  that  if  we  want  to  make 
progress,  we  can  make  progress.  We 
are  trying  to  make  progress,  and 
again,  we  are  turned  down  by  explor- 
ing the  avenues  of  space  for  defensive 
use  by  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  do  not 
turn  down  the  MX  program.  I  have 
put  in  the  Record  today  an  editorial 
out  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  guess 
I  should  not  mention  it  because  it 
mentions  a  remark  that  I  made  the 
other  night  about  a  cookie  farm,  and 


everybody  around  the  country  will 
think  that  is  the  craziest  thing  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATER  evcr  said.  I  have  said  a 
lot  of  them.  But  when  I  was  a  boy,  if 
we  wanted  to  insult  another  young 
man,  we  called  him  a  cookie.  It  meant 
he  was  a  sissy  or  a  weakling.  When  we 
said  a  cookie  picnic,  or  a  cookie  farm, 
or  a  cookie  party,  it  meant  when  a 
bunch  of  weaklings  or  a  bunch  of  sis- 
sies got  together.  I  will  have  to  admit 
the  other  night  when  I  was  expound- 
ing I  was  getting  pretty  mad,  and  I 
was  afraid  I  might  say  something  I 
would  regret,  and  my  wife  would  give 
me  hell  about  it.  So  I  used  the  expres- 
sion "cookie  farm.  "  I  have  received 
more  cookies  since  that  time.  I  am 
loaded.  I  am  going  to  go  out  and  have 
a  big  picnic  this  weekend,  if  we  ever 
get  out. 

But  this  body  has  actually  been 
doing  for  the  Soviets,  if  they  are  our 
enemy,  exactly  what  they  would  have 
us  do.  We  stopped  our  operations  in 
space.  We  are  now  playing  with  the 
idea  of  stopping  a  missile.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  sending  a  defense  program 
back  to  the  committee  for  further 
work.  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
better  than  having  Chernenko  on  one 
of  these  bills  as  a  cosponsor  because 
we  are  doing  his  work  for  him. 

I  think  this  body  ought  to  wake  up 
and  realize  that  our  first  job  is  to 
defend  this  country  and  not  to  work 
for  those  people  who  would  destroy 
this  country.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Earlier  during  this 
discussion.  Senator  Hart,  Senator 
Bumpers,  Senator  Leahy,  Senator 
Sasser,  and  others  have  challenged 
the  supporters  of  the  MX  to  give  their 
justification  for  how  it  increases  sta- 
bility in  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.' 
Over  and  over  we  have  heard  the 
answer,  Mr.  President,  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  MX  as  a  bargaining  chip. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  we  know  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
classification of  various  start  proposals 
that  were  tabled  in  Geneva,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  prepared  to  let  the 
United  States  build  as  many  as  680 
MX  missiles. 

I  think  that  is  a  good  indication  of 
how  frightened  and  how  scared  the 
Soviet  Union  is  about  this  particular 
weapons  system. 

The  rationale,  the  justification,  that 
has  been  used  time  and  again  through- 
out this  debate  that  the  MX  was  going 
to  be  used  as  a  chip  to  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  bargain  is  simply  not  accu- 
rate. The  sum  and  substance  of  the  ar- 
gument of  those  who  support  this  par- 
ticular missile,  Mr.  President,  is  re- 
duced to:  "We  have  been  talking  about 
deploying  it  for  10  years  and  we  made 
the  decision  a  number  of  years  ago  to 
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go  ahead  and,  therefore,  we  have  to 
really  go  ahead  with  it  or  we  will  not 
show  our  national  resolve  or  national 
determination." 

Mr.  President,  that  liind  of  logic  is 
not  good  defense  policy. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  Ronald  Reagan  claimed  that 
the  Carter  administration  had  failed 
to  eliminate  the  Soviet  threat  to  our 
land-based  missiles.  He  said  that 
unless  that  threat  was  eliminated  by 
making  our  land-based  missiles  invul- 
nerable again,  we  risked  a  situation  in 
which  we  would  be  susceptible  to 
Soviet  intimidation  and  unable  to  pre 
vent  Soviet  adventurism.  He  said  that 
President  Carter's  proposal  to  build 
200  MX  missiles  and  house  ihem  in  a 
deceptive  system,  was  not  foolproof 
enough  to  do  the  job.  He  suggested 
that  this  failure  seriously  undermined 
our  national  security. 

But  Mr.  Reagan  since  taking  office 
has  had  no  success  in  developing  a  fea 
sible  basing  method  for  this  missile 
which  would  make  it,  in  fact,  invulner- 
able. After  more  than  1  year  of  im- 
practical alternative  suggestions,  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  was  appointed 
to  come  up  with  a  basing  method 
which  would  make  this  new  missile  in- 
vulnerable and  thus  enhance  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  en- 
hanced our  security  by  the  simple 
tactic  of  finding  that  the  window  of 
vulnerability",  which  was  such  a 
useful  compaign  slogan,  did  not  exist. 
But  the  Commission  was  unable  to 
suggest  how  the  MX  would  be  made 
invulnerable. 

So.  reasoning  that  a  nonexistent 
threat  did  not  need  to  be  protected 
against,  the  Commission  recommcnd€>d 
that  we  build  only  100  of  the  mi.ssiles 
and  speed  up  development  of  a  small, 
single  warhead  replacement  missile 
which  could  be  either  mobile,  or  pro- 
duced and  based  in  such  quantity  that 
a  first  strike  could  not  knock  it  out. 
The  Commission  al.so  recommended 
that  we  continue  ongoing  efforts  to 
protect  land-based  missiles  and  negoti- 
ate reductions  in  the  number  of  nucle- 
ar warheads. 

There  have  been  many  high-level 
studies  and  recommendations  since 
the  MX  was  first  propo.sed  over  10 
years  ago.  However,  the  Scowcroft 
Commissions  Report  was  noteworthy 
because  of  the  about  face"  policy  for 
which  it  argued.  It  deemphasized  the 
problem  which  the  MX  is  supposed  to 
answer:  the  alleged  vulnerability  of 
U.S.  land-based  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles  to  a  Soviet  strike. 

For  a  full  13  years— smce  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  outlined  the  need  to 
develop    an    advanced    missile    which 


would  survive  an  attack  of  accurate 
and  powerful  Soviet  missiles— the 
United  States  Government  has  been 
vigorously  seeking  a  new  system  which 
would  provide  U.S.  land-based  missiles 
with  the  degree  of  invulnerability 
which  the  Minuteman  ICBM  force  tra- 
ditionally enjoyed. 

The  threat  was  called  the  "window 
of  vulnerability."  The  administrations 
of  Richard  Nixon,  Gerald  Ford,  and 
Jimmy     Carter     each     attempted     to 

close  it"  by  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars developing  a  missile  which  could 
be  moved  rapidly  and  thus  would 
avoid  being  targeted  accurately  by  our 
superpower  adversary. 

Candidate  Ronald  Reagan  cam- 
paigned on  the  theme  that  his  oppo- 
nent had  failed  to  eliminate  the  threat 
to  the  land  based  component  of  our 
strategic  system. 

Ronald  Reagan  as  President  has  had 
no  more  success  in  dealing  with  the  in- 
vulnerability problem  than  did  his 
predecessors.  What  .sets  him  apart, 
however,  is  his  decision  to  place  the 
powerful  new  weapon  in  the  very  same 
silos  whose  increasing  vulnerability 
had  heretofore  driven  us  to  seek  a  sur- 
vivable  new  missile. 

The  Presidents  plan  runs  counter  to 
logic. 

As  early  as  1976,  the  Congress  con- 
curred with  the  Air  Force's  view  that 
the  MX  should  be  developed  solely  to 
counter  the  growing  problem  of  ICBM 
invulnerability.  Accordingly,  the  con- 
ference report  on  Fi.scal  Year  1977  De- 
fen.se  Authorization  Act  stated: 

The  rationale  bclund  the  devflopmcnl  of 
a  new  mi.ssile  .sy.sliTn,  MX.  i.s  to  proMdc  a 
land-ba-scd  .siir\  i\ablf  strait-nic  forrc.  The 
di'vi-lopmcnt  o(  an  alternalf  ba-siiiK  modf  a.s 
oppo.sfd  to  a  fixed-  or  .silo-ba.srd  mode,  i.s  the 
kry  lU'mrnt  in  in.siirinn  Ihi.s  survivable 
forci'  Providing-  a  .sur\  ivabU'  .sy.slem  .should 
bv  iMi'  only  purpo.sc  of  ihi.s  effort:  none  of 
thi.s  proKram  .s  fiind.s  .shall  be  expended  in 
fixed   or  siloba-smK  for  MX. 

In  May  1977,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  reaffirmed  its  con- 
currence v^ith  the  view  that  the  single 
purpose  df  MX  was  to  insure  ICBM 
survivability  in  the  future.  That 
report  said: 

In  recommendinM  support  of  the  request- 
ed S\:H  million  for  MX  this  year,  the  com 
mittee  reaffirms  its  conviction  that  our  di-- 
terrent  depend.s  on  the  continued  .surxn abil- 
ity of  our  Triad  of  strateKic  forces.  Provid 
itiK  a  survivable  system  should  be  the  only 
purpose  of  the  MX  program. 

In  1981.  President  Reagan  wanted  to 
place  the  MX  in  Minuteman  silos  on 
an  interim  basis,  while  his  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  identified  and 
agreed  upon  a  permanent  basing  ar- 
rangement. This  effort  was  blocked 
when  my  colleague.  Senator  Cohen, 
successfully  offered  an  amendment 
barring  this  stopgap  measure. 

I  supported  the  Cohen  amendment 
in  1981  because  I  al.so  agreed  with  Sen- 
ator Tower,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate    Armed    Services    Committee, 


who  stated  that by  stuffing  the 

MXs  into  fixed  silos,  we  are  creating 
just  so  many  more  sitting  ducks  for 
the  Russians  to  shoot  at— it  is  of  little 
use  to  us  unless  the  Soviets  are  con- 
vinced that  it  can  survive  an  attack." 

The  chairman  was  right  in  1981.  His 
comment  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
MX  deployment  in  Minuteman  silos  is 
just  as  relevant  today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  may  finish  my 
remarks.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield. 

In  January  1981.  the  President's  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Casper  Weinberger, 
voiced  the  opinion  that  a  vulnerable 
MX  would  accomplish  little:  *  '  * 
simply  putting  it  [the  MX  missile] 
into  the  existing  silos  would  not 
answer  two  or  three  of  the  concerns 
that  I  have;  namely,  that  these  are 
well  known  and  are  not  hardened  suf- 
ficiently, nor  could  they  be.  to  be  of 
sufficient  strategic  value  to  count  as  a 
strategic  improvement  of  our  force.  " 

The  Secretary's  concerns  are  just  as 
valid  in  1984  as  they  were  in  1981. 

The  then  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Lew  Allen,  agreed  with  the 
Secretary:  *  '  '  an  essential  feature 
of  the  MX  deployment  is  that  the 
basing  mode  be  survivable.  One  does 
not  obtain  that  through  placing  it  in 
Minuteman  silos.  Therefore,  1  do  not 
favor  such  a  deployment.  " 

Senator  Domenici  expressed  a  simi- 
lar view:  "By  placing  our  most  ad- 
vanced strategic  weapon— the  MX— in 
silos  which  belong  to  an  earlier  era  of 
nuclear  technology,  the  President  has 
reduced— perhaps  even  eliminated— 
the  u.sefulness  of  the  MX." 

According  to  the  Senate  Strategic 
Forces  Subcommittee  chairman  [Mr. 
Warner]:  "The  MX  would  be  too  vul- 
nerable to  a  Soviet  first  strike  under 
that  arrangement  [MX  in  existing 
silos]  •  •  *." 

If  it  made  no  .sense  in  1981  to  put 
MX  mi.ssiles  in  vulnerable  silos— as 
Senators  Tower,  Domenici,  and 
Warner,  General  Allen,  and  Secretary 
Weinberger  then  emphasized— it 
makes  even  less  sense  now. 

Despite  that  history,  last  year  Presi- 
dent Reagan  persuaded  a  majority  of 
the  Congress  to  support  initial  produc- 
tion of  the  MX  missile  on  the  grounds 
that  its  production  would  proceed 
apace  with  the  development  of  the 
new,  smaller  mi.ssile.  In  the  meantime, 
it  would  also  be  an  incentive  at  the 
START  talks  to  demonstrate  our  de- 
termination and  will  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  .so  that  they  would  be  encour- 
aged to  negotiate.  It  was  also  said  that 
U.S.  credibility  with  our  allies  would 
be  undermined  unless  we  went  ahead. 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  less  than  1 
year,  the  rationale  for  the  MX 
changed  from  a  military  rationale,  in 
which    the   MX   was   a   weapon   that 


would  maintain  deterrence  and  pre- 
vent nuclear  war,  to  a  psychological 
rationale  to  reassure  our  allies  and 
prod  the  Soviets  toward  serious  negoti- 
ation. A  majority  of  the  Congress 
bought  that  line  last  year,  and  the  MX 
was  approved. 

This  year,  in  the  absence  of  any  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets,  the  ration- 
ale for  the  MX  has  again  changed. 
Today,  the  President  says  that  elimi- 
nating this  weapon  would  reward  the 
Soviets  for  walking  out  of  the  Geneva 
talks  or,  ulternatively,  that  without  it. 
there  is  nothing  to  induce  them  to 
return  to  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  con- 
fusing record  of  policy  reversals  and 
changes  in  rationale  in  support  of  this 
weapons  system.  What  it  demonstrates 
is  that  there  is  not  a  serious  effort,  a 
serious  interest  in  this  administration 
in  meaningful  arms  control.  The  Presi- 
dent's first  arms  control  proposal, 
which  demanded  that  the  Soviets  give 
up  weapons  of  importance  to  them  in 
exchange  for  no  comparable  action  by 
us  was,  not  surprisingly,  rejected.  The 
Soviets'  clearly  stated  intention  of 
ending  negotiations  in  the  face  of 
NATO  deployments  was  carried  out. 
The  President's  continued  rhetorical 
attacks  on  the  Soviet  system  and  its 
shortcomings  have  had  no  effect  other 
than  to  increase  Soviet  intransigence. 

The  action  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—which provides  for  15  mis- 
siles contingent  on  nonmovement  in 
negotiations- shows  that  the  political 
fallout  ol  appearing  to  "reward"  the 
Soviets  is  a  potent  one.  After  3  years 
in  which  the  Congress  used  the  MX  to 
encourage  the  administration  to  nego- 
tiate realistically  with  the  Soviets,  we 
have  now  reached  the  point  where  the 
administration  is  using  Soviet  intransi- 
gence to  threaten  the  Congress. 

This  zig-zagging  ought  to  be  persua- 
sive proof  that  it  is  well  past  time  that 
we  examine  our  weapons  purchases 
with  military  criteria  in  mind,  not  the 
perceived  state  of  mind  of  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  the  perceived  political 
needs  of  an  election  year. 

Militarily,  the  MX  missile  fails  every 
test.  Nuclear  weapons  have  no  purpose 
except  to  deter  the  use  of  other  nucle- 
ar weapons.  Deterrence  means  that  a 
weapon  must  provide  a  credible  threat 
of  retaliation.  The  MX  provides  no 
such  threat. 

The  administration  is  proposing  to 
build  100  MX  missiles  and  place  them 
in  the  Minuteman  III  silos.  If  two  mis- 
siles are  needed  to  eliminate  each  silo, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  use 
just  200  of  their  warheads  in  a  first 
strike  to  destroy  the  entire  MX  de- 
ployment. And  since  the  new  missile  is 
going  into  existing  silos,  the  Soviets 
would  not  even  have  to  retarget  their 
missiles.  So  the  MX  contains  nothing 
that  makes  it  more  survivable  and  it 
fails  the  test  of  an  effective  deterrent. 


The  second  element  of  any  strategic 
nuclear  weapon  is  that  it  must  add  to 
our  deterrent  capability.  Our  nuclear 
strategy  rests  on  the  ability  to  deter 
an  aggressor.  And  to  deter  means  to 
create  a  fear  of  retaliation  to  an 
attack.  It  does  not  mean  to  create  a 
fear  of  attack  in  the  first  place. 

The  American  nuclfear  strategy  is 
not  a  war-fighting  strategy;  it  is  a  de- 
terrent strategy.  The  United  States 
plans  no  nuclear  war;  we  plan  only  to 
prevent  a  nuclear  war.  Preventing  nu- 
clear war  in  this  age  means  preventing 
the  Soviets'  from  initiating  a  nuclear 
war,  since  we  do  not  intend  to  do  so. 
Contrary  to  the  apparent  doctrine  of 
the  Soviets,  our  policy  has  never  been 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  as  a  means  of 
intimidating  others  or  of  gaining  ad- 
vantage for  our  own  objectives. 

Our  reliance  on  deterrence— that  is, 
on  retaliatory  threat,  rather  than  ini- 
tiated threat— rests  on  our  under- 
standing of  our  own  best  interests.  It 
rests  on  the  truest  understanding  of 
our  Nation's  security. 

But  the  MX  missile,  because  it  com- 
bines the  fastest,  most  accurate  and 
powerful  nuclear  warheads  with  a  to- 
tally vulnerable  basing  mode,  is  not  a 
deterrent  weapon.  It  is  the  quintessen- 
tial use-it-or-lose-it  weapon  whose  only 
practical  use  is  in  a  first  strike  or  an 
immediate  response  to  a  warning  of 
attack. 

The  rationale  stated  so  often  here  of 
demonstrating  our  will  or  our  determi- 
nation appears  to  be  the  only  basis  on 
which  we  are  being  asked  to  approve 
this  costly  and  militarily  pointless 
weapon. 

But  if  we  spend  our  Nation's  re- 
sources to  buy  a  weapon  that  adds 
nothing  to  our  deterrence,  we  are  not 
displaying  will  or  determination  or 
even  commonsense. 

Despite  the  enormous  increase  in 
our  military  spending  in  the  last  sever- 
al years,  essential  elements  of  our  con- 
ventional forces  remain  underfunded 
and  unequipped.  And  those  conven- 
tional forces  are  the  forces  upon 
which  we  rely  to  face  the  immediate 
threats  which  unfortunately  abound. 

In  the  European  theater,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  an  immense  advantage  in 
armoured  equipment,  primarily  tanks. 
Yet  antitank  weapons  have  been  cut 
from  our  defense  budget  this  year. 
Threats  to  world  peace  are  occurring 
in  areas  far  removed  from  our  shores 
and  we  need  to  maintain  a  ready  fast 
airlift  capacity.  Yet  the  spare  parts 
needed  to  sustain  our  C-130  airlift  ca- 
pacity are  underfunded  this  year.  Our 
Nation's  security  has  always  rested  on 
our  geographic  location  and  on  our  un- 
trammeled  access  to  sea  lanes.  At  a 
time  when  Iraqi  and  Iranian  missiles 
are  attacking  ships  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  our  own  Navy  is  short  of  the 
Phoenix  missiles  it  needs  to  protect 
our  carriers.  Recent  reports  on  the 
crucial    question    of    readiness    have 


shown  that  even  though  substantial 
improvements  have  occurred  in  con- 
ventional forces,  readiness  is  not  sub- 
stantially improved. 

Yet  the  strength,  readiness,  and 
credibility  of  our  conventional  forces 
are  the  first  line  of  our  defense,  for 
they  are  the  means  by  which  we  re- 
spond to  military  threats  around  the 
world.  It  is  in  the  effectiveness  and  use 
of  those  conventional  forces  that  our 
will  and  determination  are  likely  to  be 
judged,  not  on  whether  or  not  we  can 
afford  to  pay  for  one  more  very  expen- 
sive piece  of  nuclear  hardware. 

We  cannot  project  our  will  and  de- 
termination by  making  defense  deci- 
sions that  run  counter  to  our  own  se- 
curity interests.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  the  MX  would  do. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
NATO  allies  know  that  as  an  open  de- 
mocracy, there  is  a  limit  to  the  extent 
of  peacetime  military  spending  that 
the  American  people  Will  tolerate. 
That  is  increasingly  more  evident  in 
the  face  of  massive  budget  deficits.  So 
anyone  can  readily  see  that  by  forcing 
the  expenditure  of  $20  billion  for  this 
useless  system,  we  deprive  other  com- 
ponents of  our  Armed  Forces  and,  not 
so  coincidentally,  we  contribute  to  un- 
dermining the  national  consensus  on 
improving  our  defenses. 

The  claim  that  we  cannot  abandon 
the  MX  because  to  do  so  will  reward 
the  Soviets  in  some  fashion  shows  the 
same  misreading  of  the  Soviets  that 
this  administration  has  displayed  since 
taking  office.  If  the  MX  serves  no 
valid  military  purpose  for  ourselves— 
and  it  quite  clearly  does  not— then 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  Soviets  to 
feel  either  rewarded  or  punished  by 
our  internal  debate  over  it. 

Instead  of  recognizing  this  obvious 
fact,  the  administration  has  again  re- 
vived the  discredited  theory  of  incen- 
tive and  reward  as  though  Soviet  arms 
negotiations  could  be  moved  along  in 
that  fashion  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. 

I  believe  they  cannot. 

The  claim  made  in  last  year's  debate 
that  the  MX  represented  a  bargaining 
chip  in  the  negotiations  has  been  dis- 
avowed by  the  President  himself,  by 
our  chief  negotiator,  and  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  Administra- 
tion. The  President  has  said  he  would 
not  abandon  it.  Ambassador  Rowny  re- 
peated several  times  in  a  television 
interview  last  month  that  the  MX  is 
no  bargaining  chip,  that  it  is  not 
"something  you  put  it  up  or  take  it 
out.  We  have  no  intention,  if  we  build 
these  MX's,  to  give  them  up,  you  see. 
They're  necessary  *  *  *"  He  said  that 
supporters  of  the  MX  were  wrong  in 
characterizing  the  MX  as  a  bargaining 
chip. 

The  military  rationale  for  the  MX 
missile  as  a  survivable  land-based  com- 
ponent  of   our   forces   has   been   de- 
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stroyed  by  this  administrations  deci- 
sion to  put  it  into  fixed  silos. 

The  political  rationale  for  the  MX. 
as  an  inducement  or  a  threat  to  which 
the  Soviets  will  respond,  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  ineffective 

What  the  President  is  now  doing, 
with  this  talk  of  rewarding  the  Soviets 
for  their  intransigence,  is  making  the 
MX  into  yet  a  third  kind  of  psycholog 
ical  weapon,  this  time  one  aimed  at 
ourselves.  If  we  persuade  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  believe  that  our  deci- 
sions on  our  own  defenses  are  tied  to 
Soviet  behavior,  we  will  lock  ourselves 
into  a  weapons  system  that  adds  noth- 
ing to  our  deterrent,  diverts  needed 
money  from  conventional  force  im- 
provements, and  gives  the  Soviets  a 
virtual  veto  over  our  military  deci 
sions.  This  is.  in  my  judgment,  short- 
sighted. We  should  develop  weapons  to 
protect  our  Nation  s  security  based  on 
the  threats  we  face  and  the  capacity 
of  the  weapons,  not  on  some  perceived 
Soviet  reaction  to  our  decisions. 

While  the  MX  missile  based  in  Min- 
uteman  silos  fails  to  solve  the  problem 
for  which  it  was  intended,  il  succeeds 
in  moving  the  United  States  closer 
toward  adoption  of  a  new  policy  con- 
cerning the  way  the  United  States 
would  react  to  Soviet  actions  during  a 
period  of  heightened  international 
tension.  If  the  vulnerability  of  our 
land-based  missiles  is  as  great  as  we 
have  been  led  to  believe  for  the  last 
decade,  the  United  States  will  be 
denied  its  ability  to  inflict  unaccept 
able  retaliatory  damage  on  the  Sovi 
ets.  unless  it  launches  its  missiles  on  a 
warning  of  a  Soviet  attack. 

The  former  Defen.se  Director  of  Pro- 
gram Analysis  and  Evaluation.  Mr. 
Russell  Murray,  has  put  the  problem 
this  way: 

The  MX.  in  silos  and  unable  to  ride  out  a 
Soviet  attack,  would  t)e  useful  to  us  only  i( 
we  intend  to  rely  on  the  highly  unreliabU' 
and  immensely  danKerous  policy  of  launch 
on-warning,  or  if  we  intend  to  initiate  ther 
monuclear  war.  The  decision  to  build  a 
weapon  that  would  be  as  devastatint;  in  a 
first  strike  as  it  would  be  u.>.ele.ss  in  retalia 
tion  marks  a  fundamental  and  ominous 
change  in  national  security  policy 

I  believe  that  effective  and  lasting 
arms  control  will  not  magically  result 
from  the  deployment  of  two  new  land 
based  missile  systems,  and  a  reduction 
in  warheads  will  not  be  achieved  while 
both  superpowers  substantially 
expand  the  number  of  land  based  war 
heads  in  their  arsenals. 

I  believe  in  a  strong  America.  Plain 
ly.  American  military  strength  plays 
an  important  role  in  deterring  aggres- 
sion. But  maintaining,  even  improving, 
our  strength  is  not  inconsistent  with 
reaching  fair,  balanced,  verifiable 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
halt  the  increase  in  nuclear  weapons 
and  bring  about  a  reduction  of  such 
weapons. 

We  are  overprepared  to  fight  a  nu- 
clear war,  but  we  are  underprepared  to 


defend  ourselves" against  a  convention- 
al attack.  Rather  than  escalate  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  by  pouring  billions  of 
dollars  into  ever-more  nuclear  weap- 
ons, we  should  be  paying  attention  to 
the  less  glamorous  aspects  of  conven- 
tional defense. 

There  is  no  security  for  anyone,  any- 
where, in  a  continuing  escalation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  Our  national 
interest  will  best  be  served  by  improv- 
ing our  conventional  defenses  while  we 
engage  in  meaningful  negotiations  to 
achieve  a  fair,  balanced,  and  verifiable 
agreement  to  first  halt  the  increase 
and  then  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
nuclear  weapons. 

Over  $20  billion  to  deploy  the  full 
MX  missile  complement  ultimately  in 
existing  Minuteman  silos  cannot  in  my 
view  be  justified.  Indeed,  it  will  be  a 
colossal  waste  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers' money.  I  believe  the  pending 
amendment  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  the  floor, 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  was  talk- 
ing about  sitting  ducks.  Of  course,  if 
the  MX  is  a  sitting  duck,  our  entire 
Minuteman  III  force  is  a  sitting  duck. 
Does  the  Senator  believe  that  force 
exchange  ratio  is  an  unimportant 
equation? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  .sorry.  I 
cannot  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr;  TOWER.  I  .said  does  the  Senator 
believe  that  force  exchange  ratio  is 
not  an  important  equation  in  deter 
rence:*  I  take  it  that  is  the  thrust  of 
the  Senators  remarks,  the  force  ex- 
change ratio  is  not  important. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  word.  The  "force  exchange 
ratio  "? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Force  exchange  ratio. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  And  the  question  is 
do  I  believe  that  it  is  important'' 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  The  implication  is 
that  the  Senator  does  not  believe  the 
force  exchange  ratio  is  an  important 
element  in  deterring  the  Soviet  attack 
against  us.  Is  that  correct'.' 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  may  be  a  factor, 
but  I  think  in  this  ca.se  it  does  not  jus- 
tify going  forward  with  the  MX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Why'  Then  the  Sena- 
tor suggests  that  force  exchange  ratio 
is  unimportant;  that  the  Soviets  will 
not  calculate  how  much  of  our  force 
will  be  remaining  if  they  launched  a 
first  strike  against  us.  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  launch  such  an 
attack,  is  that  correct?  That  they  dis- 
count force  exchange  ratio  altogether? 
Does  the  Senator  believe  the  Ru.ssians 
discount  that'  Does  he  believe  that 
they  would  in  effect  commit  nuclear 
suicide  by  disregarding  force  exchange 
ratio'' 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  believe  that  that 
is  certainly  a  factor,  but  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by 


the  other  elements  of  our  nuclear  de- 
fenses, as  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
itself  indicated. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator answered  the  question. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Well,  the  Senator 
keeps  imputing  to  me  the  implication 
that  force  exchange  ratio  is  unimpor- 
tant. I  have  said  it  is  clearly  a  factor.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  principal 
factor  in  terms  of  their  decision  would 
be  the  capacity  to  retaliate  by  these 
other  than  land-based  missiles.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion said. 

Mr  TOWER.  If  we  had  a  force  that 
regardless  of  how  decimated  resulted 
after  a  first  strike  through  moderniza- 
tion of  greater  capability  to  respond, 
would  that  not  be  a  deterrent? 

In  other  words,  do  you  think  the 
Russians  would  launch  a  first  strike 
against  us  if  they  knew  they  would 
have  to  accept  an  unfavorable  force 
exchange  ratio? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No.  I  do  not  believe 
they  would. 

Mr.  TOWER.  All  right,  you  have 
made  my  point.  Now  let  me  go  on  to 
say 

Mr  MITCHELL.  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  made  your  point. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  I  think  you  did. 

M.--.  MITCHELL.  I  think  the  force 
exchange  ratio  exists  with  respect  to 
other  than  our  land-based  missiles  and 
the  MX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  are  other  as- 
pects of  it.  That  is  why  we  have  a 
triad. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  the  Russians 
might  have  to  make  some  pretty  tough 
choices.  The  fact  is  that  if  you  have 
more  capable  systems  with  more  war- 
heads, even  if  much  of  your  force  is 
decimated,  that  which  survives  is 
going  to  be  more  capable. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the 
MX  will  be  deployed  in  vulnerable 
silos,  just  as  the  Minuteman  III  is 
now.  If  you  have  to  make  an  argument 
against  the  MX,  you  have  to  make  the 
same  argument  against  our  entire 
Minuteman  III  force.  You  might  as 
well  dismantle  the  whole  thing. 

The  fact  is  that  if  the  Soviets  can 
destroy  90  percent  of  our  land-based 
systems,  if  indeed  those  that  survive 
are  more  capable,  or  .some  of  those 
that  survive  are  more  capable  than 
Minuteman  III.  that  really  raises  the 
force  exchange  ratio  somewhat  in  our 
favor  and  serves  as  a  deterrent. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  not  yield.  The 
Senator  would  not  yield  to  me  for  a 
question.  I  will  yield  after  I  have  com- 
pleted my  statement. 

Much  has  been  made  of  launch  on 
warning.  I  think  we  have  to  make  a 
distinction  between  launch  on  warning 
and  launch  under  attack. 


Launch  on  warning  means  that  if 
you  get  some  sort  of  signal,  maybe 
even  from  human  intelligence  or  from 
communications  intelligence  or  signal 
intelligence,  that  the  Soviets  are  about 
to  attack,  you  launch.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  advocates  that. 

We  can  determine  very  clearly  if  the 
Soviets  have  launched  an  enormous 
force  against  us  and  it  is  due  to  arrive 
at  a  given  time.  That  would  be  launch 
under  attack,  and  it  might  be  only  sec- 
onds before  the  missiles  arrived  which 
we  launched.  That  is  launch  under 
attack. 

I  would  never  suggest  that  we 
launch  unless  we  have  gone  beyond  a 
shadow  of  any  reasonable  doubt  that  a 
first  strike  is  about  to  arrive  on  the 
American  Continent. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  bargaining 
chips.  Most  of  us  who  talk  about  the 
value  of  the  MX  from  the  negotiating 
standpoint  do  not  use  the  term  "bar- 
gaining chip."  That  is  the  term  that 
the  detractors  of  the  MX  use  most  of 
the  time.  What  we  say  is  that  it  en- 
hances our  negotiating  posture. 

It  may  be  that  we  would  not  deal 
away  the  MX  in  a  negotiating  session 
with  the  Soviets.  But  the  fact  that  we 
possess  it  might  mean  that  they  would 
be  more  willing— I  say  might,  and  I  do 
not  say  with  certainty,  because  there 
are  no  certainties  in  this  world— but  I 
think  it  probably  would  mean  that 
they  would  be  more  willing  to  negoti- 
ate limitation;  and  probably  the  sys- 
tems that  we  would  want  to  give  away 
first,  the  chips  that  we  would  throw 
across  the  table,  would  be  the  Minute- 
man  II,  then  the  Minuteman  III,  and, 
last,  the  MX. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  case  could  be 
made  that  improving  the  capability  of 
our  missfle,  even  though  we  do  not  im- 
prove its  survivability,  is  an  inhibition 
on  our  ability  to  negotiate  or  reduces 
the  likelihood  that  we  could  negotiate 
an  arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  Is  nothing  in  history  or  expe- 
rience that  suggests  that  if  we  act  in 
unilateral  restraint,  the  Soviets  will  re- 
spond, will  be  more  willing  to  negoti- 
ate, and  that  we  would  be  likely  to  get 
an  agreement.  Quite  the  contrary,  in  a 
most  dramatic  example,  the  United 
States  finally— after  much  debate, 
bitter  and  rancorous  debate— by  a 
marginal  vote  in  Congress,  arrived  at 
the  decision  to  go  into  a  full-scale  de- 
velopment and  engineering  and  de- 
ployment of  a  ABM  system.  Once  we 
had  begun  that  deployment,  the  Rus- 
sion  began  to  negotiate  seriously,  and 
we  got  an  ABM  agreement.  That  is 
history. 

Those  of  us  who  were  here  and  par- 
ticipated in  that  long  debate  over  the 
ABM  remember  very  clearly  what  hap- 
pened. We  remember  very  clearly  the 
warnings,  which  are  very  similar  to 
those  we  hear  today:  That  if  we  pro- 
ceeded with  this,  it  would  be  destabi- 


lizing; it  would  enhance  the  prospect 
of  nuclear  war.  It  did  no  such  thing.  It 
resulted  in  an  agreement  that  exists 
today. 

There  is  nothing  in  history  or  expe- 
rience that  gives  us  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  imposing  restraints  on  our 
President,  prodding  our  President  to 
negotiation  and  saying,  "We  will  deny 
you  the  systems  until  you  begin  to  ne- 
gotiate, and  when  we  begin  to  negoti- 
ate, you  don't  need  them  any  more"— 
that  that  is  going  to  lead  to  real  arms 
reduction. 

Boy,  if  that  is  not  playing  Russian 
roulette  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  do  not 
know  what  is. 

They  keep  talking  about  escalation. 
If  you  listen  to  congressional  debate, 
you  would  think  that  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  the  arms  race; 
that  because  we  modernize  a  system, 
we  are  escalating  the  arms  race. 

Some  say  that  the  Russians  just 
follow  us:  Monkey  see.  monkey  do. 
That  is  so  much  bunk.  Again  I  will  use 
the  often  quoted  statement  of  Harold 
Brown,  Jimmy  Carter's  Defense  Secre- 
tary, who  could  hardly  be  called  a 
super  hawk,  who  could  hardly  be 
called  an  enemy  of  arms  control,  who 
said:  "When  we  build,  they  build. 
When  we  don't  build,  they  build." 

We  decreased  our  Nation's  resources, 
in  real  terms,  substantially  in  the 
decade  of  the  1970's.  while  the  Soviets 
engaged  in  a  relentless  arms  buildup 
and  surpassed  us  in  terms  of  urgent, 
hard  target  kill,  represented  by  their 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  force. 

That  is  what  happened  when  we 
acted  with  restraint. 

When  we  canceled  the  B-1,  what  did 
they  do?  No  response.  They  continued 
to  build  Backfires  and  develop  the 
next  generation  follow-on  bomber  to 
the  Backfire.  That  was  the  Soviet  re- 
sponse, not  one  of  coming  to  the  con- 
ference table  and  saying:  "You  have 
acted  with  restraint.  We  want  to  re- 
spond in  kind.  " 

When  the  United  States  possessed  a 
nuclear  monopoly,  even  under  severe 
provocation,  we  did  not  attack  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  could  have  wiped 
them  out.  We  did  not  do  it. 

Our  restraint  is  historic.  It  has  not 
been  matched  or  reciprocated  by  the 
Soviets. 

What  kind  of  fools  are  we  to  think 
that  if  we  keep  suggesting  to  the  world 
that  our  President  is  not  serious  about 
arms  negotiations  and  therefore  we 
have  to  prod  him.  we  have  to  browbeat 
him,  we  have  to  mandate  him.  do  you 
think  the  Russians  do  not  exploit 
that?  No,  they  are  fellows  of  good  will. 
They  are  just  worried  about  their  own 
security. 

If  they  are  just  worried  about  their 
own  security,  why  have  they  built  a 
navy  that  is  far  beyond  what  is  re- 
quired by  them  to  defend  their  own 
country,  a  force  projection  capability, 


a  scalane  interdiction  capability, 
which  is  far  beyond  what  they  re- 
quire? Why  have  they  done  that? 

Could  it  be  that  they  wanted  to 
spread  their  influence  over  the  world 
with  a  military  threat?  I  think  that  is 
apparent. 

Who  demobilized  after  World  War 
II?  The  Russians?  No.  We  did.  We  did. 
We  all  came  home.  Millions  of  us  came 
home.  Our  mothers  wanted  us  home. 
We  wanted  to  go  home.  We  came 
home.  Did  the  Soviets  demobilize?  No. 
What  is  the  first  thing  they  did?  They 
violated  the  Yalta-Tehran  accords  by 
imposing  political  puppet  governments 
in  Eastern  Europe  through  the  force 
of  arms. 

Who  escalated  the  arms  race?  Who 
started  NATO?  Us?  No.  The  Russians 
started  it  by  threatening  Western 
Europe.  That  is  why  the  Western 
countries  got  together. 

We  are  not  the  ones  who  escalated 
the  arms  race.  They  started  it.  They 
started  it.  and  they  know  they  can 
beat  us  at  it  because  there  is  no  re- 
straint on  them. 

Does  the  Supreme  Soviet  say  to  Mr. 
Chernenko.  "You  cannot  have  another 
SS-20  until  you  start  negotiating  with 
the  Americans  and  then  you  cannot 
have  it  because  perhaps  then  we  will 
arrive  at  some  sort  of  negotiation  that 
will  make  the  SS-20  unnecessary. " 

They  act  with  no  restraint. 

Do  they  have  the  popular  restraint? 
Oh,  yes,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in 
this  country  who  wants  us  to  disarm, 
who  think  if  we  removed  the  destabliz- 
ing  weapons  from  our  own  inventory 
the  Soviets  may  respond  in  kind  and 
the  world  will  be  safe. 

Is  there  any  popular  opinion  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  influences  them? 
No.  there  is  not.  They  act  without  re- 
straint. 

We  are  not  the  escalators.  But  we 
better  have  the  prudence  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  defend  ourselves  and  to 
deter  the  Russians  from  ever  thinking 
that  they  can  think  the  unthinkable, 
and  that  is  they  can  undertake  a  nu- 
clear war  with  acceptable  risk  to  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
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DREWS],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee].  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Trible).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced- yeas  55. 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vole  No.  131  L«-k  1 
YEAS- 55 


Abdnor 

Gra-s-slfv 

Pri.v>Ur 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Quay  If 

Baker 

Hawkias 

Randolph 

Bosrhwitz 

Htrhl 

Roth 

Byrd 

Heflin 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Hpiiv 

Simp.-ion 

Cochran 

Helm.s 

SpertiT 

Cohen 

Jrp.s*'n 

Sirnnis 

D  Amato 

John.slon 

Sti-vt-n.s 

Danforth 

Ka.vs(baiim 

Svmm.s 

I>eConrini 

Ka.sltn 

Thurmotul 

Denton 

Laxali 

To*  IT 

Dole 

Loni! 

Tnblf 

Domcnin 

LiiKar 

Wallop 

Ea.st 

Mattingli 

Warner 

E\  aiis 

MrClurf 

Wilson 

Gam 

MurKovi.ski 

Zorin>ky 

Goldttater 

Nickli-N 

Gorton 

Nunn 
NAYS-41 

Baurus 

Glenn 

Md/.rnbaum 

Bidrn 

Hart 

Mltlhrll 

BinKaman 

Halfitid 

Moy  nihan 

Boren 

HolhnKs 

Park»ood 

Bradley 

Huddli-.ston 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Humph  re. \ 

Proxmiri 

Burdick 

Inouvf 

Pryor 

Cranston 

KenntdN 

RlPKli' 

Dixon 

Lautt-nberK 

Sarbanrs 

Dodd 

U-ahy 

Sa.s.st'r 

Durenberuer 

U\in 

Slatfurd 

Eagleion 

Maihia.>> 

TsonBas 

Exon 

Mat.sunaiia 

Wtirk.r 

Ford 

Mrlrhir 

NOT  VOTING 

-4 

Andrews 

Chaft-r 

Bentsen 

Pi-rr> 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  3207  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  320S 

(Purpose.  To  prohibit  the  deployment  of 
the  MX  missile  in  favor  of  a  .sy.stem  of 
small,  single-warhead  ICBMsi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  unprinted  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  IMr  Moyni 
HANl  proposes  amendment  No.  3208. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Pre.sidenl.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pat;e  8.  besmninE  with  line  7.  .strike 
out  all  down  through  line  19  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereof  the  followinR: 

For  ml.s.sile.s.  J8.879.900.000. 

For  other  procurement.  $8,959,300,000. 

For  Air  National  Guard  equipment. 
$20,000,000. 

(bi  None  of  the  fiind.s  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  any  authorization  of  appropriations 
eonlained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
obliKated  or  expended  for  the  -sole  source 
procurement  of  a  straleKic  weapons  loader, 
or  the  modification  of  an  existing  strategic 
weapons  loader,  m  order  to  meet  the  per- 
formance requirements  for  the  B  1  bomber 
aircraft  or  the  Advanced  Technolony 
Bomber  aircraft. 

lOfli  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  or  any  other  Act.  no  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  de 
ployment  of  an  MX  mussile: 

1 21  It  is  the  .sense  of  tlie  Congres.s  that  ef- 
forts to  modernize  the  land-ba.sed  strategic 
force  should  be  focii.sed  on  a  small,  mobile 
single  vkarhead  inter-conlinenlal  ballistic 
mi.ssile. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  proceeds,  would  he  yield 
for  a  question?  This  is  on  the  MX.  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Thai  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  being  agreeable  to  coming  up  on 
the  heels  of  the  other  MX  amend- 
ment. I  hope,  if  there  are  other  similar 
amendments,  they  could  follow  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  think  it  is 
good  if  we  can  see  the  MX  amend- 
ments all  together  .so  that  everyone 
understands  we  are  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do  that 
on  some  other  matters,  too.  so  we  can 
take  it  up  by  subject  matter.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  way  for  Senators  to 
operate  .so  that  we  can  have  more  as- 
surance about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
debate. 

I  inquire  at  this  time  whether  the 
Senator  would  forbear  further.  If 
there  are  any  other  Senators  intend- 
ing to  offer  amendments  on  the  MX 
i.ssue.  can  they  do  so  after  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  have  an  amendment, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Would  the  Senator 
from  Florida  be  amenable  to  coming 
up  with  the  amendment  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York? 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  already 
indicated  that  he  would  be  amenable. 
So  I  think  the  Senators  can  be  on 
notice  that  the  next  two  amendments 
deal  with  this  .same  vitally  important 
subject. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  finds  itself 
at  this  point  in  almost  exactly  the  sit- 
uation we  were  in  on  July  26.  1983.  We 
have  just  voted  today,  as  we  voted 
then,  on  a  proposal  to  strike  the  fund- 


ing for  the  procurement  and  deploy- 
ment in  Minuteman  silos  of  the  MX 
missile,  and  not  to  replace  that  with 
any  other  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram. 

The  vote  last  year  was  41  to  do  that, 
and  58  not  to  do  that.  The  vote  this 
year,  a  few  moments  ago,  was  41  to  55. 
Last  year  the  similar  amendment  was 
offered  by  Senator  Hart  with  a 
number  of  cosponsors,  of  which  I  was 
one.  This  year  it  was  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Leahy,  with  a  similar  array  of  co- 
sponsors. 

Following  the  vote  last  year,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  having  essential- 
ly to  do  with  the  strategic  deployment 
question.  My  amendment  stated 
simply  that  no  funds  authorized  in  the 
pending  legislation  would  be  used  ac- 
tually to  deploy  the  MX  in  the  Min- 
uteman silos.  I  spoke,  and  others 
spoke,  to  the  detrimental  conse- 
quences to  Americas  strategic  posture 
of  such  a  decision.  I  .said  then— I  would 
.say  tonight— that,  from  the  time 
Americans  learned  the  Soviets  had  de- 
veloped the  capacity  to  deliver  a  nucle- 
ar bomb  to  the  United  States,  a  policy 
of  deterrence  has  guided  both  our 
thinking  about  how  to  build  nuclear 
weapons  and  our  planning  as  to  how- 
to  avoid  nuclear  war. 

The  central  theory  of  deterrence  is 
the  proposition  that  war  is  deterred  by 
making  it  clear  that  war  cannot  suc- 
ceed. This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  de- 
ploying our  nuclear  weapons  in  ways 
that  make  them  invulnerable  to  a  first 
strike  by  an  adversary— in  this  case 
clearly  the  only  serious  one  being  the 
Soviet  Union.  Being  invulnerable  to 
that  first  strike,  the  United  Stales  is 
in  a  position  always  to  strike  back  in 
force  if  attacked.  That  is  the  theory  of 
deterrence;  the  doctrine  that  war  is  to 
be  deterred  by  making  it  clear  that 
war  cannot  succeed. 

This  doctrine  emerged  during  the 
administration  of  President  Eisenhow- 
er and  has  been  followed  with  great 
faithfulness  by  every  President  who 
has  succeeded  him  until  the  present. 
It  was  precisely  in  order  to  sustain  de- 
terrence that  the  decision  was  reached 
that  we  had  to  leave  the  Minuteman 
silos  of  the  high  plains  of  the  United 
States.  With  the  advancement  of 
Soviet  technology,  these  Minuteman 
sites— we  came  almost  15  years  ago  to 
know— were  increasingly  vulnerable  to 
a  devastating  first  strike  by  Soviet 
mi.ssiles. 

If  I  may  offer  a  personal  recollec- 
tion. Mr.  President,  it  happens  that  I 
was  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net during  the  time  when  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvin 
Laird,  found  it  to  be  his  recurrent, 
sometimes  uncertain  but  increasingly 
persistent,  duty  to  inform  the  Cabinet 
that  the  Soviets  were  developing  large 
land-based  missiles  with  a  degree  of 
range  and  accuracy  such  that  our  Min- 


uteman fields,  originally  itiunune  to 
such  a  first-strike  attack,  were  becom- 
ing very  much  so.  Secretary  Laird 
would  conclude  each  such  report  by 
noting  that,  if  this  persisted,  if  this 
pattern  of  Soviet  tests  and  the  appar- 
ent accOracy  of  the  tests  was  con- 
firmed, we  would  have  to  leave  those 
Minuteraan  fields,  and  find  another 
missile  that  might  be  deployed  in  a  de- 
terrent mode  such  as  the  original  Min- 
uteman had  been. 

So  it  was  decided— reluctantly,  with 
no  great  rush  to  judgment— that  a  new 
missile  would  have  to  be  developed, 
and  deployed  in  a  manner  comparably 
invulnerable  as  the  previous  one. 

It  is  the  fact  that  our  land-based 
missiles  today  are  those  which  were 
ordered  up.  as  you  might  say.  under 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  We  have  not 
been  mindless  in  our  quest  for  new  nu- 
clear innovation:  much  less  has  there 
been  a  massive  nuclear  deployment  by 
the  United  States  over  the  past  30 
years.  But.  finally,  the  decision  was 
made  to  modernize,  and  the  new  mis- 
sile, the  new  "M,"  was  called  X  be- 
cause it  was  experimental;  and  we  set 
out  to  design  it  and  to  deploy  it. 

What  we  designed,  Mr.  President, 
could  be  called  a  treaty  missile— much 
as  during  the  1920's  and  1930's  follow- 
ing the  London  naval  treaties  and  the 
Washington  Naval  Conference,  na- 
tions which  had  agreed  to  limitations 
on  the  number  and  size  of  their  ships 
found  it  necessary  to  put  more  and 
more  fiPepower  into  the  same  sized 
hulls.  The  pocket  battleship  was  an 
example  of  that  phenomenon,  and 
became  known  as  a  treaty  ship. 

The  MX  is  a  missile  that  responds  to 
the  fact  that  the  SALT  agreements 
limit  the  numbers  of  missiles  that 
either  side  can  have,  and  so  it  became 
necessary  to  put  as  much  power  into 
them  as  was  possible.  It  became  a  very 
valuable  target  with  10  warheads,  and 
each  of  those  warheads  with  almost  10 
times  the  power  of  the  warhead  that 
was  first  exploded  over  Hiroshima. 

So  we  designed  that  missile  in  this 
mode.. and  then  set  out  to  find  a  way 
to  deploy  it. 

For  10  years.  Mr.  President,  this  mis- 
sile wandered  literally  in  the  desert. 
The  Air  Force,  with  ingenuity,  with 
conviction,  and  with  sincerity,  has 
sought  ways  in  which  it  could  be  de- 
ployed in  a  deterrent  mode,  which  is 
to  say  a  mode  not  vulnerable  to  a  first 
strike;  32  modes  were  considered.  Each 
one  turned  out  to  have  some  insupera- 
ble shortcoming— such  as  President 
Carter's  proposal  for  a  racetrack 
scheme  that  might  have  worked  had 
the  citizens— and  perhaps  especially 
the  Senators— of  Nevada  and  Idaho 
been  willing  to  see  their  States  dug  up 
for  the  purpose. 

But  they  were  not  so  disposed,  as 
one  might  have  predicted  they  would 
not  be  and,  I  do  not  doubt,  ought  not 
be. 


Then,  in  the  aftermath  of  an  inquiry 
into  this  seemingly  insoluble  problem, 
a  distinguished  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Reagan,  headed 
by  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft.  the  former 
National  Security  Adviser  to  President 
Ford,  a  man  of  the  greatest  integrity 
and  respect  in  this  field.  He  was  asked 
what  to  do  about  the  seeming  dilemma 
that  we  had  to  get  out  of  the  Minute- 
man  silos  and  we  could  not  find  a 
place  to  deploy  the  new  missile.  His 
Commission  submitted  a  report  in 
April  1983,  which  stated  that  "deter- 
rence is  essentially  defensive  in 
nature;"  called  for  the  establishment 
of  modernization  of  our  land-based 
force,  focusing  on  a  single-warhead 
small  ICBM,  to  which  the  name 
"Midgetman"  has  been  appended;  and 
clearly,  throughout  the  text  of  the 
report,  made  clear  that  this  is  by  far 
the  preferred  approach. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  proposed 
that  we  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
the  deployment  of  a  single-warhead 
small  ICBM  of  approximately  15  tons. 
It  became  known  as  Midgetman.  It  is  a 
wholly  feasible  missile.  The  Commis- 
sion thought  it  might  be  deployed  as 
early  as  1992.  General  Scowcroft  has 
recently  given  a  group  of  interested 
Senators  his  judgment  that  1991 
would  not  force  the  issue  in  any  par- 
ticular manner.  The  Midgetman  is  out 
there;  we  can  reach  out  and  touch  it. 
It  has  the  virtues  of  a  deterrent 
weapon:  It  is  widely  dispersed.  It  can 
be  mobile.  We  are  getting  out  of  those 
holes  which  have  been  the  basic  tacti- 
cal vulnerability  of  the  fixed  ICBM,  as 
technology  has  made  for  a  vastly  more 
accurate  missile  on  the  other  side  and 
on  our  side  as  well. 

The  anomaly  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission Report,  however,  is  that,  even 
while  stating  the  absolute  need  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  small,  mobile,  single-war- 
head missile,  in  an  apparent  mood  of 
resignation,  the  Commission  suggested 
that  we  also  build  and  deploy  the  MX 
missile  in  those  very  Minuteman  silos 
which,  because  they  had  become  vul- 
nerable to  a  first  stike,  had  caused  us 
to  realize  that  we  must  get  out  of 
there. 

In  committee  hearings,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  were  queried  about  the  seeming 
contradiction  in  this  decision.  Our 
most  senior  military  leaders  were 
asked:  if  these  missiles  go  into  those 
silos,  will  they  not  invite  a  first  strike 
by  the  Soviet  Union?  We  and  the 
Soviet  leadership  both  know  that  the 
MX  can  destroy  them.  We  both  know 
that  the  Soviets,  in  turn  can  destroy 
the  MX.  We  both  know  that  the 
United  States  could  be  in  a  position  of 
using  them  in  a  situation  of  crisis 
before  the  Soviets  do  so.  Indeed,  Gen- 
eral Vessey,  a  military  officer  who  has 
won  the  respect  and  regard  of  this 
body,  did  say  when  asked  about  this 
question  last  year:  "Well,  the  Soviets 
have  no  assurance  that  we  will  ride 


out  the  attack."  For  which  there  is  a 
translation,  which  we  know  as  the 
policy  of  launch  on  warning. 

I  see  my  friend  from  Arizona  is  on 
the  floor.  There  is  no  person  in  this 
body  for  whom  I  have  greater  affec- 
tion and  respect.  I  think  he  would 
agree  with  me  that  the  doctrine  of  de- 
terrence has  not  only  kept  the  nuclear 
peace  because  of  its  inherent  stability 
over  the  generation  in  which  he  has 
been  so  much  involved  in  the  defense 
of  this  Nation,  but  that  it  has  had  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  contrib- 
uting to  what  is  termed  crisis  stability. 
In  a  situation  of  international  uncer- 
tainty, the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
know  what  to  expect  from  us.  Major 
periods  of  uncertainty,  and  potentially 
grave  instability,  such  as  we  witnessed 
as  recently  as  the  Lebanon  crisis,  are 
recurrent. 

The  Soviets  have  always  known  that 
it  was  their  choice  whether  to  com- 
mence a  nuclear  exchange,  that  we 
were  under  no  compulsion  to  do  so. 
that  our  doctrine  was  rather  to  re- 
spond. They  have  never  had  to  ask 
themselves:  is  the  U.S.  thinking  that 
they  are  about  to  start  something,  so 
the  Americans  will  feel  they  had 
better  launch  their  Minuteman.  so 
Soviet  security  requires  a  preemptive 
launch  on  warning.  No;  we've  not  yet 
found  ourselves  in  this  situation 
which,  with  pungency  and  directness, 
the  military  has  described  as  use  them 
or  lose  them. 

It  was  this  concern,  this  commit- 
ment to  the  enhancement  of  strategic 
stability,  that  has  led  a  number  of  us 
to  agree  with  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion report  of  March  21.  1984,  that: 

The  first  goal  of  nuclear  arms  control  ef- 
forts should  be  to  ensure  that  the  nature  of 
the  forces  on  each  side  does  not  provide  a 
military  incentive  to  strike  first  with  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  a  crisis. 

The  Commission  went  on,  in  this 
final  report  to  the  President,  to  say: 

The  most  destabilizing  aspect  of  concen- 
trating a  large  proportion  of  ones  force  in 
multiple  independently  targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicles—MIRV's— on  ICBMs  is  that  they 
make  it  possible  to  destroy  ICBMs  with  nu- 
merous warheads  at  a  cost  to  the  attacker  of 
only  one  or  two  warheads. 

The  Commission  report  went  on  to 
say  that  unless  we  "reduce  the  ratio  of 
warheads  to  targets  •  •  •  there  could 
be  a  premium  on  striking  first.  " 

That  is  exactly  the  kind  of  premium 
for  instability  we  do  not  want  and 
need  not  accept,  which  is  why  I  pray- 
erfully plead  with  this  body  not  to 
bring  it  about. 

Here  stands  a  Senator— I  doubt 
there  are  any  save  such  as  I  in  this 
body— altogether  committed  to  the 
doctrine  of  deterrence,  altogether 
committed  to  the  necessity  to  build  a 
small,  mobile.  15-ton.  single-warhead 
missile  such  as  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion recommends.  It  will  be  the  first 
land-based  missile  of  its  kind  designed 
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and  deployed  since  the  1950s.  Nobody 
car.  accuse  the  United  Slates  of  over 
much  proliferation  in  these  matters. 

It  happens  that  also  in  the  1950's, 
this  Nation  commenced  to  build  the 
interstate  and  defense  highway  system 
which,  in  a  crisis,  offers  the  means  to 
deploy  these  missiles  if  that  moment 
should  ever  come— of  course,  the  fact 
that  that  moment  could  come  is  the 
defense  against  coming. 

The  amendment  I  offer  states 
simply  that,  while  we  have  a  number 
of  the  MX  missiles  now  ordered  and 
under  construction,  we  shall  not 
deploy  them  in  Minuteman  silos.  We 
will  not  put  ourselves  on  that  10- 
minute  hair  trigger.  This  is  the  view  of 
so  many  persons  of  experience  and  re 
spect  in  foreign  affairs  and  strategic 
matters  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  hear  further  repe 
tition.  I  will  cite  one  august  authority. 
Prof.  McGeorge  Bundy.  who  testified 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations with  such  persuasivenes.s 
against  this  MX  in  Minuteman  deci- 
sion. He  said  that— 

The  very  worst  viay  to  deal  wilh  the 
Soviet  ICBM  force  would  be  to  duplicate  it 
Let  us  simply  consider  how  un.stable  the  bal 
ance  of  terror  would  be  today  if  our  pre.seni 
strategic  forces  were  the  .same  a.s  these  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  existence  of  two. 
large,  vulnerable  MIRVed  ICBM  forces. 
each  on  a  hair  trigger,  would  be  much  more 
dangerous  than  the  relatively  stable  balance 
we  have  today  It  is  important  to  make  it 
completely  clear  in  lhi.s  current  proces.s  of 
decision  that  we  have  no  .such  intention. 

For  Mr.  President,  if  we  do  deploy 
MX-in-Minuteman.  whatever  our  in- 
tention, we  have  made  a  decision 
which  can  only  be  judged  by  our  ad 
versaries  as  based  upon  that  intention. 

Mr.  Bundy  continued: 

Once  we  build  100  MX-inMinuteman. 
they  will  become  too  precious  to  trade  at 
any  price  the  Russian.s  would  accept  •  •  " 

He  concluded  by  saying: 

We  need  only  what  we  need,  as  President 
Eisenhower  used  to  say.  and  what  we  need  is 
a  varied  and  survivable  force  with  varied 
and  survivable  capabilities.  Except  for  MX- 
In-Minuleman.  all  our  existing  moderniza- 
tion programs  contribute  to  that  basic  re- 
quirement. 

All  of  them— the  new  strategic 
bomber,  the  new  submarines  including 
the  Trident  class  with  its  D-5  missile. 
These  are  deterrent  weapons.  They 
are  made  for  crisis  stability  and  they 
have  kept  the  peace. 

And  so  once  again.  Mr.  President, 
just  about  11  months  after  having 
done  so  last  year,  I  again  ask  the 
Senate  to  consider  an  amendment  that 
would  refocus  our  strategic  force  mod- 
ernization effort  in  a  stability-enhanc- 
ing direction. 

There  are  those  who  would  stop 
weapons  projects  altogether  in  hopes 
that  the  Soviets  will  follow  our  exam- 
ple. They  will  not  follow  our  example. 
When  we  build:  they  build.  When  we 
stop  building:  they  keep  building. 


There  are  others  who  hope  that  by 
matching  the  Soviet  buildup  of  large 
weapons  with  potential  first  strike  ap- 
plications we  can  somehow  intimidate 
them.  They  will  not  be  intimidated. 
Mr.  President. 

All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  what  we 
have  done,  which  is  to  make  clear  that 
our  doctrine  is  always  to  keep  the  nu- 
clear peace  by  insuring  that  there  can 
be  no  successful  prosecution  of  nucle- 
ar war. 

As  I  slated  a  year  ago  and  I  state 
again  today,  war  is  deterred  by  making 
it  clear  that  war  cannot  succeed. 

If  the  Chair  would  indulge  me.  I 
have  two  final  comments.  With  rc- 
sp€>ct  to  the  Midgelman.  which  we 
should  move  ahead  with— steadily,  di- 
rectly, energetically— let  us,  even  .so. 
not  devote  so  much  effort  to  this  such 
that,  in  order  to  get  a  .small  mobile 
mi.ssile  deployed,  we  end  up  with  a 
large  and  not  very  mobile  mi.ssile. 

It  is  the  fact  that  by  using  systems 
already  available  for  larger  weapons 
we  could  hasten  the  day  in  which  a 
smaller  one  would  be  deployed.  It 
would  not  be  that  much  smaller  and  in 
consequence  would  lo.se  all  the  strate- 
gic advantages  of  mobility.  An  extra  12 
months  on  the  end  of  this  period  to 
get  what  we  want  and  need  will  serve 
us  no  wrong. 

Second,  I  hope  it  would  be  clear,  and 
perhaps  this  is  an  unavailing  hope,  but 
I  hope  it  would  be  clear  that  those  of 
us  who  criticize  the  MX  as  deployed  to 
be  deployed,  in  the  Minuteman  silos, 
are  not  simply  finding  yet  another 
case  for  avoiding  the  deployment  of  a 
new  land-based  missile  system.  We  are 
not.  It  has  been  observed,  and  I  think 
justly,  of  some  frequent  critics  of  the 
defen.se  program  that  they  are  always 
for  the  next  weapon  system  available 
but  not  for  the  one  immediately  avail- 
able. 

The  Midgetman.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size, is  immediately  available.  Work  is 
being  done  on  it  now.  We  can  deploy  it 
in  5  to  6  to  7  years.  In  the  meantime, 
we  have  a  situation  in  our  triad  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  stability  of  the 
nuclear  standoff  and  to  indicate  to  the 
Soviets  which  way  we  are  going. 

It  happens  al.so  that  this  choice 
comes  before  us  at  a  time— and  this  is 
my  final  thought.  Mr.  President- 
when  the  Soviets  appear  finally  to  be 
going  in  the  .same  direction.  It  is  well 
known  to  this  body  that  the  Soviets 
are  developing  and  deploying  two  new. 
small,  mobile  mi.ssiles  their  SS-24  and 
SS-25.  The  very  numbers  of  course 
suggest  how  many  different  varieties 
they  have  developed  while  we  have 
stayed  with  essentially  the  same 
ICBMs  since  the  late  1950's.  President 
Kennedy  deployed  the  Minuteman. 

I  doubt  that  we  will  ever  get  the  So- 
viets to  take  those  missiles  out  of  their 
silos.  They  are  sunk  cost  you  might 
say  in  several  senses  of  the  term.  They 
are  the  symbol  of  their  nuclear  force. 


But  they  do  not  work  forever,  they  do 
not  last  forever.  And  if  by  watching 
our  performance  they  come  to  judge 
that  in  fact  there  is  greater  strategic 
security  to  be  got  out  of  the  mobile, 
.small,  single  warhead  missile,  the  time 
may  come— I  do  not  expect  to  see  it, 
but  the  time  could  come— when  both 
have  deployed  their  forces  in  deter- 
rent modes.  That  would  be  an  enor- 
mous advance  for  mankind.  It  is  an  ad- 
vance which  we  can  at  least  take  the 
opportunity  to  make  possible  by  decid- 
ing tonight  not  to  provide  funds  to 
deploy  the  MX  missile  in  the  Minute- 
man  silo.  Let  us  rather  heed 
McGeorge  Bundy. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  noting 
that  I  have  sought  to  present  this  ar- 
gument with  an  even  greater  sense  of 
urgency  than  I  did  a  year  ago.  Then  it 
seemed  po-ssible  that  we  might  stop  al- 
together this  fateful  decision.  We  did 
not.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  We  can 
still  do  .so.  and  I  very  much  hope  we 
will  make  the  judgment  this  evening 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  walked  on  this  floor  a  year  ago  and 
became  infected,  listening  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  had  voted  for  MX  on  every  occasion 
until  that  time.  On  that  day.  July  26.  I 
had  voted  against  an  amendment  that 
at  that  time  would  have  stopped  the 
MX.  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
at  that  lime  made— as  he  has  made  to- 
night—a very  persuasive  argument  as 
to  why  MX  in  its  present  configura- 
tion, in  the  Minuteman  holes,  us  a  de- 
-stabilizing  weapon,  is  not  a  true  deter- 
rent, and  does  not  improve  the  triad. 

Therefore,  while  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  was  not  for  trying  to 
unilaterally  stop  the  weapon  at  this 
time  or  kill  it.  he  was  saying  that  we 
need  to  go  slow,  we  need  to  continue 
the  development  and  research,  that  it 
looked  like  the  Midgetman  was  the 
belter  alternative,  and  he  would  delay 
the  final  step  that  had  to  be  made. 

I  was  one  of  the  Senators  who 
switched  and  voted  wilh  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  believe  we  had  43 
votes,  which  at  that  lime  was  a  sort  of 
high-water  mark. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Indeed,  I  remem- 
ber that,  wilh  gratitude  for  the  Sena- 
tors  timely  support. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Again  I  have  listened 
to  his  remarks.  I  find  myself  more  un- 
comfortable this  year,  after  support- 
ing the  MX  and  working  for  some- 
thing along  the  lines  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about,  which  would  ter- 
minate the  program,  which  would 
allow  us  to  continue  the  program  but 


at  the  sime  time  to  force  a  faster 
track  for  the  Midgetman,  to  see  if  it  is 
not  really  the  viable  alternative,  and 
would  leave  MX  as  a  bargaining  chip. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  con- 
sider joining  in  an  amendment  I  have. 
Cosponsors  are  Senator  Johnston, 
Senator  Grassley.  Senator  Exon.  and 
Senator  Bentsen,  as  well  as  some  other 
Senators  who  supported  MX  in  the 
past.  Will  the  Senator  consider  allow- 
ing me  perhaps  to  substitute  my 
amendment  for  his  and  to  join  forces 
and  see  if  we  could  bring  some  sanity 
into  the  debate  we  have  here,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  try  to  strengthen  the  triad 
and  strengthen  the  ability  of  this 
country  to  have  a  very  strong  deter- 
rent? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  take  that  to  be 
an  invitation.  And  my  answer  is  yes.  I 
will  join  forces  with  any  Member  of 
this  body  who  is  concerned  that  we 
not  lake  the  potentially  fatal  decision 
to  deploy  a  10-warhead  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  in  a  silo  already 
targeted  by  Soviet  missiles,  with 
Soviet  warheads  already  directed 
against  them. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal. It  ie  my  understanding  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered. I  wonder  if  he  might  expound 
upon  it  a  bit  further. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
pound at  length  when  I  start  discuss- 
ing it.  Basically,  it  would  allow  for  the 
missiles  we  have,  which  I  voted  for  in 
1984:  that  you  continue  all  your  flight 
testing,  you  continue  all  development, 
and  go  forward  with  those  particular 
missiles.  It  would  not  add  additional 
missiles  on  top  of  that  for  1985.  It 
would  allow  the  production  to  stay 
intact. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  production 
line. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  right,  the  pro- 
duction line.  So  that  if  it  is  necessary 
to  go  forward  with  this  missile,  if 
there  is  some  reason  why  the  Midget- 
man looked  like  it  would  not  be  the 
answer,  by  allowing  the  production 
line,  you  Btay  on  track,  and  you  have 
the  so-caDed  bargaining  chip  that  the 
MX  would  provide.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  save  approximately  $2  billion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  used  to  be  a 
sum  in  this  body. 

In  a  sense,  the  Senator  Is  saying, 
"Let  us  go  forward  with  the  Midget- 
man and  hold  the  MX  as  a  backup  to 
be  considered  again  if  at  some  point  it 
seems  worthwhile,  or  if  we  have  prob- 
lems which  we  do  not  now  anticipate." 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  offer  his  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute 

Mr.  CHILES.  In  effect.  It  would  be  a 
perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  be  hon- 
ored to  join  him  in  that  matter,  and  I 
would  think  it  a  wise  measure.  I  hope 
we  can  do  so. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  an  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
what  I  am  about  to  say  does  not  indi- 
cate that  I  will  support  any  of  these 
amendments.  I  just  want  to  compli- 
ment my  friend  from  New  York.  I 
have  sat  here  the  whole  day  listening 
to  the  debate  on  the  MX.  Your  speech 
was  not  a  political  speech.  You  made 
some  very  sensible  suggestions,  sugges- 
tions that  would  not  be  difficult  to 
find  fault  with.  I  just  want  to  compli- 
ment you  on  not  having  gotten  into 
the  political  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing  of  why  has  not  the  President 
done  this  or  that. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
figure  out  ways  to  defend  our  country; 
and  I,  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  for  making 
some  darn  good  suggestions. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
such  a  statement  from  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  a  great  honor.  I  thank 
him  for  his  unfailing  courtesy  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  Perhaps  we 
might  get  a  vole  out  of  that.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wishes  me  to  yield  to  him  at 
this  lime,  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  support  of  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
going  to  propose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3209 

(Purpose:  To  strengthen  the  land-based  cle- 
ment of  the  strategic  triad  by  promoting 
competitive  evaluation  of  new  small  ICPM 
alternatives  with  a  restructured  MX  pro- 
gram) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Grass- 
ley,  Senator  Johnston,  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN,  Senator  Exon,  Senator  Bent- 
sen,  and  Senator  Hollings.  I  send  lo 
the  desk  a  perfecting  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  staled. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles]. 
for  himself  and  Senators  Moynihan.  John- 
ston, Hollings.  Grassley.  Exon.  and  Bent- 
sen,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3209 
as  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  Moyni- 
han amendment  numbered  3208. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  word  "missiles."  and 
insert  the  following: 
$6,819,900,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $8,959,300,000. 

For  Air  National  Guard  equipment, 
$20,000,000. 


(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  any  authorization  of  appropriations 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  sole  source 
procurement  of  a  strategic  weapons  loader, 
or  the  modification  of  an  existing  strategic 
weapons  loader,  in  order  to  meet  the  per- 
formance requirements  for  the  B-1  Bomber 
aircraft  or  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  aircraft. 

PROMOTION  OF  TRIAD  EFFECTIVENESS 

(c)(1)  Congress  remains  committed  lo  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  the  strategic 
triad.  In  order  that  Congress  may  consider 
appropriate  alternatives  for  strengthening 
the  land-based  element  of  the  strategic  triad 
and  ensure  its  effectiveness  in  the  future, 
not  more  than  $3,070,600,000  of  tlw  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  an  authorization 
of  funds  in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  devel- 
opment of  the  new  small  mobile  interconti- 
nental missile  system  and  MX-related  activi- 
ties, in  the  following  amounts: 

(A)  $596,000,000  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  ready  production  line  for 
the  MX  missile. 

(B)  $1,716,300,000  (which  sum  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  in  section  116)  for 
research,  development,  testing,  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  MX  missile  in  missile  silos. 

(C)  $200,000,000  for  the  flight  testing  of 
the  21  MX  missiles  for  which  funds  were  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(D)  $200,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of  sup- 
port and  other  equipment  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  permit  deployment  of  MX  missiles 
in  fiscal  year  1985,  in  the  event  that  funds 
for  the  production  and  deployment  of  addi- 
tional MX  missiles  are  provided  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(E)  $358,300,000  (which  sum  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  section  116)  for  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  evaulation 
of  a  new  small  mobile  intercontinental  mis- 
sile. 

(2)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  of  appropriations 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  any  MX  missiles  in  addition  to  the  21  MX 
missiles  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(3)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  of  appropriations 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  operational 
deployment  of  any  MX  missiles. 

(4)  In  conjunction  with  submission  to 
Congress  of  any  request  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  funds  for  the  pro- 
curement or  operational  deployment  of  MX 
missiles,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  w-rit- 
ten  report  containing  his  assessment  of  the 
future  requirements  of  the  strategic  triad  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  prospective  al- 
ternatives for  developing  the  most  effective 
land-based  intercontinental  missile  force  to 
meet  projected  future  needs.  The  President 
shall  include  in  such  report  a  comparison 
and  evaluation  of  the  various  alternatives, 
including  the  MX  missile  and  a  new  small, 
mobile  intercontinental  missile,  with  respect 
lo  the  following: 

(A)  The  ability  to  maintain  a  high  degree 
of  survivability  in  light  of  current  and  pro- 
jected threat  environments  through  the 
year  2000. 

(B)  The  impact  on  developing  an  overall 
land-based  missile  force  with  a  lower  ratio 
of  warheads  to  launchers,  thus  enhancing 
stability  by  creating  a  potential  exchange 
ratio  which  is  unattractive  to  an  attacker. 
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(C)  The  degree  to  which  current  and  pro 
jecled  international  conditions  require  the 
development  of  particular  alternatives,  in- 
cluding the  momentum,  level  of  effort,  and 
likely  future  directions  of  the  Soviet 
Unions  strategic  programs. 

(D)  The  progress  of  efforts  to  develop 
more  feasible  and  effective  basing  modes  for 
land-based  intercontinental  missiles. 

(E)  The  cost  and  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  pursue  multiple  alternatives  with 
out  impinging  on  expenditures  for  the  de 
velopment  of  a  ne*  small,  mobile  intercom i- 
nental  missile  system. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
triad  defense— deterrent  defense,  I 
would  say— it  has  long  been  our  policy 
to  protect  ourselves  against  nuclear 
attack  from  any  enemy.  I  believe. that 
is  a  viable  concept.  It  has  served  us 
well  over  the  years.  I  think  it  can  con- 
tinue to  serve  us  well. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  have  a 
strong  leg  of  that  triad  to  be  a  land- 
based  missile  system. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  we  do  not 
know  how  long  our  bombers  will  be  a 
creditable  delivery  system.  Wc  do  not 
know  how  long  we  can  rely  on  the 
bomber  leg.  We  think  at  this  time  that 
the  submarine  leg  is  in  good  shape, 
but  if  we  have  erred  before,  it  has 
been  on  the  side  of  failing  to  under- 
stand that  the  Russians  could  catch 
up  much  quicker  than  we  anticipated 
in  their  defensive  technology.  At  the 
same  time,  while  we  do  not  think  they 
would  be  able  to  track  and  stop  our 
submarines,  that  is  something  we 
never  know.  We  do  not  know  in  what 
year  they  will  be  able  to  do  that. 

So  far,  I  think  a  creditable  land 
system  is  very  necessary.  For  that 
reason,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly  sup- 
ported the  development  of  MX.  When 
we  found  that  the  Russians  had 
caught  up  so  quickly  in  their  ability  to 
point  and  aim  their  missiles,  and 
knowing  that  they  had  tremendous, 
heavy  throw  weight  in  their  missiles  to 
start  with,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  in  the  mideighties  they  were 
going  to  have  some  kind  of  first-strike 
capability,  a  creditable  first-strike  ca- 
pability, there  was  reason  for  this 
country  to  be  alarmed,  reason  for  us  to 
go  forward  and  try  to  come  up  with  an 
answer  for  that. 

MX  was  to  be  that  answer.  I  sup- 
ported the  intital  concept.  I  supported 
every  provision  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  that  concept. 

I  will  have  to  say  that  I  was  a  strong 
supporter  until  the  decision  was  made 
that  you  were  going  to  take  that  MX 
missile  and  you  were  going  to  stick  it 
into  a  Minuteman  hole  which  we  know 
is  vulnerable,  which  we  know  we 
cannot  protect  sufficently  to  insure 
that  that  weapon  is  going  to  be  surviv- 
able. 

So  we  find  ourselves  with  a  very, 
very  expensive  weapon,  a  very  accu- 
rate weapon,  it  appears  to  be.  but  then 
we  are  going  to  turn  around  and  put  it 


in  a  vulnerable  hole,  and  it  does  not 
make  sense. 

I  thought.  "We  will  never  do  that," 
when  it  happened.  I  thought,  "Cer- 
tainly I  am  not  going  to  support  that, ' 
but  we  found  ourselves  in  the  debate 
last  year,  and  before  we  got  to  that 
debate,  we  had  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion and  that  Commission  said: 

We  recognize  thai  there  are  problems;  we 
recognize  that  there  are  vulnerabilities,  but 
we  are  going  to  develop  a  certain  number  of 
the.se  MXs;  at  the  .same  time,  we  are  going 
to  start  developing  a  midget  mi.ssile  single 
warhead  capable  of  being  hidden,  capable  of 
being  mobiU'.  or  else  able  to  be  hidden,  and 
we  will  really  go  into  that  direction. 

Now.  I  was  onboard  as  long  as  we 
were  discussing  racetrack  or  other 
means,  not  dense  pack  — I  was  not  on 
board  for  that,  because  that  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  concept  that  we  never 
know  whether  it  worked  until  we  shot 
it  off.  and  there  were  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems to  consider,  but  even  for  some  of 
the  expensive  solutions  I  was  ready  to 
go.  but  then  we  decided  no.  we  are  not 
going  to  stand  the  political  heat  or  we 
are  not  going  to  stand  the  expense  and 
.so  we  are  going  to  tuck  it  into  that 
Minuteman  hole. 

I  had  a  tough,  lough  time  voting 
against  stopping  the  MX  last  year,  but 
I  did  not  \ote  that  way  because  I  did 
not  want  to  unilaterally  stop.  I 
thought  what  kind  of  signal  would 
that  be  to  send  to  the  Ru.ssians.  I 
think  there  were  very  strong  argu- 
ments to  be  made  in  that  regard.  I  did 
not  want  to  send  that  signal.  What  do 
we  do  until  we  know  whether  we  have 
a  credible  backup  that  is  going  to  give 
us  the  triad  again,  and  we  know  that 
with  Midget  there  are  some  problems. 
We  anticipate  that  tho.se  problems  can 
be  solved  but  to  know  that  we  are 
going  to  have  the  accuracy,  to  know 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  deliver 
it  is  certainly  a  problem.  Again. 
Midget  seems  to  certainly  need  an 
arms  control  agreement  that  would 
limit  the  number  of  warheads  so  that 
we  will  be  able  to  limit  some  of  the 
Midgetmen  if  we  had  to  build  the 
numbers  that  will  be  necessary.  With- 
out an  arms  agreement  we  know  it  is 
going  to  be  very  expensive  because 
every  missile  will  have  its  own  aiming 
device. 

You  do  not  get  the  economies  that 
you  would  get  with  MIRVing  missiles 
and  also,  of  course,  you  have  the  secu- 
rity problems  that  go  with  that  mi.ssile 
if  you  are  going  to  put  it  out  anyplace 
in  which  you  are  going  to  have  it  be 
mobile. 

We  have  the  further  problem  of  if 
you  needed  to  build  that  vast  number 
of  missiles,  you  simply  do  not  have 
enough  military  reservations  to  house 
those  missiles. 

So  then  there  will  be  a  political 
problem  of  where  you  put  the  Midget 
missiles  and  how  you  deal  with  that. 


I  just  have  to  recognize  that  while 
now  everyone  finds  fault  with  the  MX. 
if  you  did  away  with  the  MX,  will  ev- 
eryone start  finding  fault  with  the 
Midget?  Will  it  then  be  the  target  on 
the  block?  And  so  I  have  been  trying 
to  determine  how  can  we  go  parallel, 
recognizing  that  the  Midget  seems  to 
be  the  best  bet  now.  given  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  in  basing  the  MX. 
but  how  can  we  go  forward  to  not  give 
up  MX,  but  at  the  same  time,  send  the 
me.ssage  to  the  Pentagon  that:  we 
want  you  to  speed  up  on  Midget,  we 
want  you  to  really  go  forward  on  that. 
That  looks  to  be  the  best  thing. 

Because  of  that.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  we  are  talking  about 
proposing  would  allow  all  of  the  test- 
ing, development  flight  testing  and  de- 
velopment and  all  of  the  research  that 
we  have  been  doing  on  the  MX  and  so 
the  present  MXs  that  are  authorized 
in  the  1984  bill,  the  21  missiles,  would 
not  be  affected  by  my  amendment. 
You  could  go  forward,  and  we  provid- 
ed the  money  to  go  forward  in  the 
plans  that  were  presented  how  you 
would  deal  with  those  21  missiles. 

What  we  have  said.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  it  does  not  make  sense  to  add  an- 
other 21,  15,  or  40  missiles  on  top  of 
that  while  we  are  going  through  this 
development  and  flight  testing  stage 
and  while  we  are  saying  that  we  are 
going  to  Midget. 

Now,  the  original  proposition  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commi-ssion  was  that  we 
were  going  to  have  100  missiles  by 
1992  and  at  that  time  Midget  would  be 
ready  and  MX  would  give  us  the 
bridge,  and  we  would  take  off  on 
Midget. 

Under  any  figures  that  we  have  now. 
we  are  not  going  to  have  100  in  1992. 
We  will  be  lucky  to  have  40  in  1992  be- 
cau.se  the  President  has  now  signaled  a 
willingne-ss  to  take  only  15  in  the 
Hou.se  amendment,  and  we  know  that 
is  going  to  be  slowed  down,  and  so  we 
are  going  to  have  that  kind  of  bridge. 

So  does  it  make  sense  to  be  spending 
ail  of  the  money  in  procuring  addition- 
al MXs  when  you  could  be  putting 
some  of  that  thrust  into  Midget  and 
keep  MX  viable?  How  do  you  do  that? 

In  searching  around,  one  of  the 
things  we  were  told  is  you  need  to 
keep  the  assembly  line  hot.  You  need 
to  keep  the  ability  of  the  assembly  to 
keep  going.  That  is  going  to  cost  $600 
million,  and  in  the  amendment  I  have, 
it  provides  funding  for  that,  because 
that  really  is  your  chip  and  that  is 
your  credible  thing  that  if  something 
happens  with  Midget  or  if  you  were 
talking  about  arms  control  talks,  here 
we  are  standing  ready  to  go  forward 
anytime  that  we  want  to  turn  on  that 
line,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  test- 
ing, flight  testing,  developing,  we  are 
going  forward  with  the  additional  21 
missiles,    and    we    are    sending    that 


signal  to  the  Pentagon.  "Go  forward  learned  in  matters  of  strategic  weap-  So  I  ask  you  do  we  need  more  first- 

w^l^r".-^^"  "^^^^  =^/«             V-  °"^  ^  ^^""^  °^  "^y  colleagues,  so  I  ap-  strike  weapon.s?  Is  10,000  strategic  nu- 

We  had  testimony  by  Bill  Perry,  who  preached    it    on    a    rather    simplistic  clear  weapons  not  enoueh' No  one  ha.s 

said  by  the  year  1989.  you  could  have  basis,  and  I  thought  to  myself  strage-  ever    suggested     hTtTn    the    wi^det^ 

Midget  if  you  went  forward  on  a  full-  gic    weapons    are    divided    into    first-  Jute  of  SeTnation 

scale  basis.  Well,  that  would  certainly  strike  and  second-strike  weapons  for  To  be Ture   Mr   President    thP  .on 

be  before  you  could  have  any  kind  of  the  sake  of  simplicity.  A  first-strike  cent  of  a  strat^^ic  tn.H  h.^    h 

number    of    MX's    deployed,    and    it  weapon  obviously  is  that  which  you  certain  svner^.mtntl  fntn  ^ 

seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  it  would  can  hit  the  other  guy  with  if  you  are  ^       synergism  to  it  so  that,  when 

make  sense  to  go  that  way.  going  to  hit  him  by  surprise    No  one  k'''''^  '"  combination,  certain  weapons 

In  going  that  way,  we  would  save  $2  ever  thought  that  the  United  States  °*^^°"^^  second-strike  weapons  because 

billion.  was  going  to  take  a  first  strike,  but  I  f.°"  ^^""0^  hit  them  all  at  the  same 

So  certainly  I  look  at  this  from  the  guess  we  want  some  first-strike  weap-  'S^' 
budgeter  standpoint,  but  more  than  ons  just  in  case,  just  maybe  to  frighten  ^°^  example,  if  you  have  the  Rus- 
that  I  look  at  this  that  we  would  be  or  scare  the  Russians.  ^  ^'^"  '^"•^^  °^^  ^^e  coast  that  hit  first  a;, 
building  again  that  credible  triad,  and  It  is  the  second-strike  weapons  upon  ^^'^  airfields,  then  perhaps  in  that  con- 
that  to  me  is  the  most  important  thing  which  our  total  strategy  is  based,  the  ^^^^  ICBM's  become  a  second-strike 
that  I  ara  talking  about.  mutually  assured  destruction  strategy,  weapon  because  you  cannot  take  them 

I  do  not  think  that  those  of  us  who  that  is,  you  want  to  have  weapons  so  °^^  ^'^^^  submarine-based  missiles  be- 

are  sponsoring  this  amendment  want  that  if  the  other  guy  thought  about  cause  they  are  not  accurate  enough, 

to  disarm.  I  do  not  think  that  we  want  hitting  you  first,  you  would  be  able  to  But  that  fine  point  does  not  exist  in 

to  send  any  kind  of  signal  that  we  are  deal  to  him  unacceptable  damage.  f^he  argument  here  because  MX  adds 

disarming.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  how  nothing   to   the   Minuteman   when    it 

I  think  we  want  to  send  the  strong-  many   first-strike  weapons   you   need,  comes  to  the  synergism  of  the  strate- 

est  signal  that  we  can.  that  we  are  per-  but  we  have  over  20.000  nuclear  weap-  gic  triad.  So  you  are  just  faced  with  a 

suaded  that  the  triad  is  the  way  to  go,  ons  total  if  you  include  the  tactical  .pure  and  simple  question  of  whether 

and  that  is  the  direction  in  which  we  weapons  and  we  are  bumping  on  the  or  not  we  need  more  first-strike  weap- 

should  be  going  forward  at  all  possible  underside  of  10.000  nuclear  weapons  in  ons.  And  I  think  the  answer  is  so  clear 

^^M J^' lowMc-rr^i.!  »>r     d       ,.     .      •„  O"!"  Strategic  category.  that  it  thunders  at  you.  Of  course,  we 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will  Now.  is  that  enough?  Well,  it  is  a  do  not  need  more  first-strike  weapons 

the  Senator  yield?  little  bit  hard  to  put  yourself  in  the  Now  there  are  a  lot   of  things  we 

Mr.  CHILES    I  yield  to  my  distin-  place  of  a  Russian,  but  if  you  want  to  need  in  this  country  for  our  defense 

guished  friend  from  Louisiana  who  is  a  figure  whether  that  is  enough,  reverse  but  additional  first-strike  weaoons  are 

cosponsor  of  this  amendment  who  I  the  tables  and  figure  that   thev  had  not  in  tha°categorv            ^^'^PO"^  ^re 

know  suffered  some  of  the  same  con-  10.000    strategic    nuclear    weapons-  Moreover  first-strike  weannn.;  vihirh 

cerns  last  year  as  we  agonized  through  which   they   do.   or   right    at    it-and  are  ?,^c?ative  ta  gets-and  tl°s  has  l5 

these  vot^s,  and  we  have  talked  many,  figure  that  you  are  the  policymaker  in  MmVs  instead  of  3  ^  the  Minute 

many  times  on  that  and  in  yielding  I  the  United  States,  figure  whether  that  man  hL-are  indeed  i^st^haf  Thev 

wish  to  thank  him  for  his  help  in  con-  is  enough  to  frighten  you  T.l    ^r^     i        .                     .              ^ 

structing  this  amendment  and  in  guid-  Well,'l0,000.  'that  i'  about  100  per  IZ  mCe  6ellltn^inT7or  IZTuf 

ing  me  as  to  what  he  thought  was  the  State.  My  State  of  Louisiana  is  about  ^ose             destabilizing  for  that  pur- 

direction.in  which  we  should  be  going,  an   average   size.    So    that    would    be  cn«h=..  ,.o  ho,.o  iv/r.  o-    -^     ,   • 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.   Mr.   President,   1  about     100     weapons     for    Louisiana  So  u  hat  ue  have.  Mr.  President,  is  a 

thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Well,  that  would  give  you  about  for  „  n  '    niirnn^r^l'i  VT'"^    ^f    ^"" 

Florida.  10  of  those  weapons  in  New  Orleans  "'''"    Purpose,    which    has   only    one 

You  know,  Saul  on  the  road  to  Da-  and  all  of  its  suburbs.  You  could  have  P^^of^.  ""^  ^  ^  weapon  and  that  is  a 

mascus,  saw  the  light  and  was  convert-  one  for  the  Worlds  Fair  alone    You  '""sistrike  weapon, 
ed. 


could  ring  Baton  Rouge,  and  Shreve- 


Our  amendment,  Mr.  President,  does 


Mr.    President,   my   conversion   has  port.   Alexandria,    and"  Lake   Charles  ^erve  a  second  purpose,  and  that  is  one 

not  been  so  complete.  The  light  is  not  with  several  weapons.  You  could  have  ° \»^  bargaining  chip, 

so  clear,  and  the  change  is  not  so  dra-  the  military   bases  and  all   the   little        ^'"-    President,    I    was    sitting    here 

matic  as  that  which  occured  to  Saul.  bitty  small  towns.  Dry  Prong  Bastrop  ^^"^'"^  to  my  di-stinguished  colleague 

But  there  has  been  a  change  in  my  and  all  the  little  places  You  could  ^'"""^  ^^^^  ^°'"'^  about  bargaining 
thinking  on  this  question  of  the  MX.  make  a  sender  of  the  State  of  Lousi-  ^'^'PS-  I  have  been  here  only  a  dozen 
and  I  wish  to  share  that  with  the  siana  with  100  nuclear  weapons  years  and  I  have  heard  the  term  "bar- 
Senate.  Now  I  do  not  know  the  geography  of  gaining    chip"    on    just    about    every 

First  of  all.  I  say  it  is  not  a  complete  Russia  that  well  but  I  know  you  could  ^capons  system  that  has  come  along, 

change  because  this  amendment  has  deal  unacceptable  damage  to  the  Rus-        ^  have  heard  it  about  the  Trident 

the  great  utility  and  the  great  advan-  sians  with  100  nuclear  weapons  as  a  submarine  when  I  voted  for  the  third 

tage  of  keseping  all  of  the  strong  points  first  strike.  Trident  submarine  back  in  1974.  if  I 

that  I  have  heard  proffered  for  the  The  MX,  Mr.  President,  where  does  recall  the  year  correctly.  It  was  to  be  a 

MX  because  the  MX  at  bottom  is  a  it  fit?  Is  it  first  strike  or  second-strike?  Powerful     bargaining     chip.     I     have 

bargaining  chip;  or.  to  use  the  terms  Well,   it   was   designed   initially   as   a  heard  it  certainly  about  this  weapons 

that  General  Scowcroft.  for  which  I  second-strike    weapon.    We    had    the  system.  On  just  about  everything  that 

have  such  great  admiration,  uses,  he  racetrack  out  there  and  that  was  to  comes  along  on  new  weapons  system, 

says  it  is  a  bridge  to  the  small  mobile  give  us  that  ability  to  respond  to  a  we  hear  the  words  "bargaining  chip." 

missile.    Whatever    bridge    means    in  first  strike  to  us.  But  somewhere  along  But  look  at  the  record,  Mr.  President, 

that  context.  I  have  not  been  quite  the  line,  we  decided  we  could  not  do  the   only   bargining   chips   that   have 

able  to  figure  out.  that— the  politics  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  worked  are  those  that  have  not  been 

But  if  the  MX  is  a  bridge,  then  this  and  the  cost,  and  all  those  things.  We  built  but  have  been  threatened  to  be 

amendment  would  keep  that  bridge.  know  that  long  story.  I  think  it  was  built. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  question  I  probably    the    right    decision;    maybe       The  only  example  that  I  can  really 

asked    myself   before    I    got   on    this  not.  But  for  good  or  for  evil,  we  made  think  of  and  the  most  successful  was 

amendment  was  the  question  of  do  we  that  decision.  So  now  the  MX  is  only  a  the  ABM  system,  which  we  threatened 

need  an  MX.  and  I  am  not  nearly  so  first-strike  weapon.  to  build  but  did  not  build.  Only  then 
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were   we   able   to   achieve    the    treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Once  something  is  built,  it  i.s  never 
disassembled,  it  is  never  thrown  awa.v. 
unless  we  figure  it  is  obsolescent  or 
unless  we  figure  it  does  not  do  us  any 
good  anyway.  Then  we  di.sassemble  it 
And  we  have  some  of  the  wtapons  in 
that  category  right  now.  Some  of  the 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
ought  to  be  disassembled  and  thrown 
away  already.  The  155  millimeter 
Howitzer  is  in  that  category.  They 
have  very  little  bang  for  the  buck, 
very  little  bang,  period,  and  they 
ought  to  done  away  with.  That  kind 
you  can  bargain  away. 

What  this  amendment,  therefore, 
does.  Mr.  President,  is  put  us  in  the 
posture  really  to  bargain  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  indeed  a  bargaining 
chip  ever  was  a  viable  strategy,  then 
this  amendment  gives  us  thai  strategy 
becau.se  it  keeps  the  line  hot. 

It  gives  you  $200  million  for  inflight 
testing.  It  gives  you  SI. 7  billion  for  re- 
.search  and  development  total.  It  gives 
vou  $200  million  for  deployment  of  10 
mis-siles.  if  the  Congress  approves.  It 
takes  about  2  years  to  build  one  of 
these  missiles.  And  this  only  gives  you. 
therefore,  a  lag  time  of  about  6 
rtionths.  liecau.se  that  is  .sort  of  the 
startup  time  when  you  keep  your  line 
hot. 

So.  Mr.  President,  my  conversion  has 
not  been  complete.  In  the  first  place 
I  hate  to  admit  this,  but  I  guess  we  do 
it  all  the  time  in  the  Senate- we  have 
to  vote  yes  or  no.  but  .sometimes  we 
vole  yes  with  the  confidence  factor  of 
about  51  percent.  The  late,  great 
Scoop  Jackson  used  that  phra.se  with 
reference  to  the  MX  to  me.  And  that 
was  rather  persuasive  to  me.  I  thought 
if  he  could  be  persuaded  51  percent. 
maybe  that  put  me  over  the  edge  as 
well.  My  confidence  in  the  MX  as 
originally  conceived  is  now  less  than 
51  percent. 

But  this  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
gives  us.  I  think,  the  chance  to  have 
your  cake  and  eat  it  too.  If  you  think 
we  need  more  first  strike  weapons,  this 
gives  you  the  surge  ability  to  get  them 
quicker.  If  you  think  it  has  .somepo.ssi- 
bility  as  a  second  strike  weapon,  be- 
cause they  cannot  take  out  all  of  our 
weapons— as  the  distinguished  S<nator 
from  Arizona  says,  there  has  been  no 
proof  that  they  can  take  out  all  of  our 
weapons.  And  maybe  they  cannot  and 
maybe  in  that  .sen.se  .some  small  per- 
centage would  be  a  second  strike,  then 
again  you  have  the  surge  capability  to 
get  that  MX. 

But  most  important.  Mr.  President, 
it  puis  you  in  the  posture  to  have  a 
bargaining  chip  without  buying  it.  at 
least  without  paying  the  full  price;  of 
having  a  bargaining  chip  at  the  only 
lime  when  a  bargaining  chip  can  work. 
Thai  is  when  you  have  a  demonstrated 
resolve,  a  demonstrated  ability  to 
build  it  but  you  have  not  yet  built  it. 


It  is  the  only  amendment  I  think,  Mr. 
President,  that  really  makes  .sen.se  in 
this  day  of  strategic  madness. 

And  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port this  amendment  which  keeps  the 
bargaining  chip  and  which  .saves  the 
monev. 

Mr     DURENBE;RGER.    Mr.    Prt^si- 
dent.    I   wonder   if   the  Senator   from 
Florida  would  yield  to  m»'. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.     DURENBERGER.     Mr.     Presi 
dent.  I  cannot    recall   an   i.ssue  which 
has  been   redefined  quite  as  often  as 
the       MX       mi.ssile    even       renamed. 
Coming    to   grips    with    the    terms   of 
debate  is  a  lillle  like  trying  to  catch  a 
grea.sed  pig.  for  the  design,  the  price, 
and  th«'  justification  of  the  MX  missile 
system    have    changed    on    almost    a 
monthly    basis,    over    the    last    .several 
years. 

A  weapon  system  which  was  original- 
ly designed  to  provide  .security  during 
the  so-called  window  of  vulnerability  is 
now  being  endorsed  as  a  symbol  of  na- 
tional resolve.  A  program  which  antici- 
pated .some  200  mi.ssiles  has  now  been 
reduced  lo  100.  This  years  request  has 
been  cut  from  40  lo  21  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  to  15  by  the 
Hou.se.  At  this  rate  of  geometric  re- 
gression we  ought  to  be  at  about  1' .  in 
3  years,  and  perhaps  at  a  midget  in  4. 
We  iiave  gone  through  countless  pro- 
posals for  basing  the  weapon.  They 
have  been  recounted  here  this 
evening,  and  this  afternoon.  Now  we 
have  returned  to  .square  one  with 
plans  to  place  the  MX  in  fixed  site 
silos,  something  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  we  were  told  was  the  least 
desirable  of  po.ssible  options. 

The  e.s.sence  of  the  Scowcroft  Com 
mi.ssion  recommendation  was  simply 
this:  every  alarmist  forecast  offered  in 
support  of  the  MX  was  di.scredited  by 
the  Commission.  The  fundamental 
reason  we  were  given  for  investing 
these  tens  of  billions  into  the  system 
was  our  national  honor.  The  second- 
ary rea.son  was  to  provide  leverag<'  to 
our  negotiators  as  the  builddown  is  im- 
plemented. At  best,  in  other  words, 
the  MX  was  being  offered  as  the 
stick"  which  IS  to  accompany  tlie 
carrot"  of  de-MIRVing  our  force  by 
a  builddown.  At  worst,  the  MX  was 
being  offered  as  a  way  to  let  us  avoid 
proclaiming  that  the  emptTor  has  no 
clothes. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  the  terms  of 
debate  have  shifted  lo  things  like  the 
builddown.  il  .seems  to  me  the  ca.se  for 
MX  is  weaker  than  it  ever  was.  The 
weapons  system  is  incompatible  with 
the  logic  announced  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  President -the  logic  of 
builddown.  So  the  issue  .seems  quite 
simple.  If  you  accept  the  builddown  as 
a  path  to  .security,  you  cannot  support 
the  MX  a.s  the  honse  that  you  ride.  If 
you  believe  the  MX  is  needed  for  our 
.s»-curity.  then  you  cannot  have  a 
builddown.    The    builddown    propo.sal 


which  President  Reagan  made  on  Oc- 
tober 4.  1983,  anticipates  that  for  each 
new  warhead  deployed  on  a  land-based 
ICBM.  two  existing  warheads  will  be 
destroyed.  Through  this  devise  Ihe 
force  postures  of  each  superpower 
would  be  systematically  de-MIRV'd 
over  a  period  of  lime  with  Ihe  result 
that  tlie  ratio  between  warheads  on 
one  side  and  targets  on  the  other  will 
decrea.se.  Over  time,  therefore,  we  can 
obtain  modernization  as  needed  while 
al.so  gelling  genuine  reductions  in 
overall  warhead  levels  and  at  the  same 
time  reducing  any  possible  incentive 
for  a  first  strike. 

A  first  strike  is  most  likely  when 
through  MIRV'ing  a  nation  can 
launch  a  few  of  its  mi.ssiles  against  the 
entire  arsenal  of  its  opponent,  thereby 
disarming  the  opponent  while  holding 
in  reserve  additional  force  for  later 
u.se.  So  when  the  builddown  reduces 
the  warh'-ad-to-launcher  ratio,  il  acts 
to  underwrite  cri.ses  stability. 

As  Senators  know,  the  builddown 
proposal  was  by  no  means  readily 
adopt  id  by  the  President  or  the  De- 
fease Department.  It  took  consider- 
able time,  considerable  study,  and  con- 
siderable work  by  .some  of  our  col- 
leagues here,  and  by  people  in  the  ad- 
ministration before  the  President 
made  that  Ro.se  Garden  .speech.  But 
the  effort  paid  off.  I  think  we  would 
all  agree  that  the  result  is  a  far  belter 
President,  a  far  better  negotiating  pos- 
ture, and  a  far  better  set  of  plans  for 
arms  control  and  national  .security 
than  we  began  with. 

Mr.  President,  my  problem  is  that  I 
simply  do  not  understand  how  to 
square  the  logic  of  the  builddown  with 
the  MX  mi.ssile  because  if  we  eventual- 
ly build  the  100  mi.ssiles  we  have  called 
for.  we  will  have  added  1,000  warheads 
lo  our  arsenal. 

That  means  we  need  to  destroy  2,000 
warheads  in  return  and  a  quick  look  at 
our  existing  force  posture  demon- 
strates tliat  means  the  elimination  of 
every  one  of  450  Minuteman  II  mis- 
siles thai  are  in  our  arsenal,  along 
with  517  of  the  550  Minuteman  III 
mi.ssiles.  The  result  would  be  a  land- 
based  leg  made  up  of  133  land-based 
ICBM's.  certainly  an  attractive  and 
vulnerable  target  for  Soviet  planners. 
And  if  we  then  decided  at  that  point 
to  add  the  Midgelman  missile,  the  sit- 
uation would  become  not  much  better. 
So  some  have  suggested  that  the  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  is  simply  lo  pull 
warheads  out  of  our  fleet  of  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missiles. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
worse  idea.  If  we  were  lo  build  the  MX 
in  order  to  destroy  the  most  survivable 
element  of  the  triad,  the  Russians 
would  certainly  start  plotting  over 
there  in  Moscow  this  move  on  our  part 
and.  of  course,  the  situation  would 
only  get  worse  as  we  added  the  B-5 


missile  to  the  fleet  necessitating  still 
more  builddown. 

So  to  me,  Mr.  President,  the  case  is 
fairly  clear;  that  the  full  complement 
of  100  MX  missiles  is  simply  not  sensi- 
ble at  least  as  long  as  we  adhere  to  a 
policy  of  builddown.  What  is  the 
answer,  then?  Is  it  to  reduce  the  ulti- 
mate purchase  of  MX  missiles?  That 
appears  to  be  the  path  on  which  we 
are  now  headed.  But  this  is  not  a 
better  idea  because,  if  we  reduce  the 
size  of  our  MX  arsenal  in  such  a  way 
as  to  become  compatible  with  the 
builddown,  we  then  lose  all  of  the  mili- 
tary justifications— justifications  I  did 
not  happen  to  accept  in  the  first 
place— that  have  been  offered  by  the 
MX. 

Imagine,  for  instance,  that  we 
bought  &  total  of  40  MX  missiles.  That 
would  be  400  warheads  meaning  we 
needed  to  destroy  800.  This  is  some- 
thing we  do  by  eliminating  all  450 
Minuteman  II  missiles  £tlong  with  117 
Minuteman  III  missiles  leaving  us  a 
net  arsenal  surviving  of  533  ICBM's 
compared  with  today's  1,000.  The 
tradeoff  might  prove  acceptable  to 
some  since  the  ICBM  fleet  would  at 
least  be  large  enough  to  complicate 
Soviet  targeting.  But  would  we  really 
have  gained  anything  in  terms  of  net 
surviving  firepower?  I  think  not.  And 
the  situation  would  become  even  more 
foolish,  if  the  size  of  the  MX  arsenal 
were  to  decrease. 

So,  at  bottom,  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  that  we  face  an  impossible  situ- 
ation. So  long  as  we  remain  committed 
to  the  builddown  we  cannot  buy  large 
numbers  of  MX  missiles.  Small  num- 
bers of  MX  missiles  are  simply  a  waste 
of  money  from  everyone's  standpoint. 
In  short,  it  is  either  builddown  or  it  is 
MX.  But  it  cannot  be  both. 

I  have  not  bothered  to  discuss  the 
points  I  have  raised  often  in  the  past 
about  the  MX.  I  will  not  belabor  you, 
Mr.  President,  nor  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  with  a  lengthy  discussion 
of  some  of  the  destabilizing  arms  bal- 
ance potentials  of  the  MX  because 
others  have  done  that.  But  I  would  re- 
quest at  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  included 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  the 
perfecting  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  conclude  by  endorsing  the 
comments  of  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  put  forward  the  two  amend- 
ments that  we  have  before  us  and 
those  of  their  cosponsors  who  will 
follow.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  will 
have  put  myself  |n  the  position  of  sup- 
porting any  spending  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile but  the  reality  on  the  basis  of  the 
votes  taken  here  today  is  that  we  need 
to  deal  in  a  more  practical  sense  with 


the  future  of  arms  control  and  nation- 
al security. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  conclude,  that  this 
body  has  played  a  very  substantial  role 
in  moving  our  country  toward  the 
builddown  proposal.  The  question  we 
now  face  on  these  amendments  is 
whether  we  intend  to  stick  to  those 
guns?  If  you  believe  in  the  builddown. 
I  urge  you  to  join  your  colleagues 
from  New  York,  Florida,  from  Iowa, 
and  from  the  rest  of  this  country  in 
supporting  their  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DURENBERGER).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  address  questions  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 
who  is  the  author  of  this  amendment. 

I  have  in  hand  a  document  entitled 
"Talking  Points."  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor is  familiar  with  it.  It  apparently  is 
a  background  document  prepared  to 
assist  those  who  are  considering  the 
amendment.  The  pages  are  not  num- 
bered, but  if  the  pages  were  numbered, 
my  first  question  would  be  addressed 
to  page  3. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  have  not  been  given 
the  privilege  of  having  one  of  those. 
The  Senator  might  well  understand 
how  that  happens,  but  if  he  will  read 
it  to  me,  there  may  be  something  fa- 
miliar in  it.  If  not,  I  will  try  to  get  pre- 
pared. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  do  not  know  the 
origin,  but,  nevertheless,  let  us  see 
what  we  can  do  to  have  a  meeting  of 
the  minds. 

On  the  third  page,  the  last  para- 
graph reads; 

It- 

And  I  presume  that  refers  to  the 
amendment- 
will  provide  a  total  of  $1  billion  In  the  MX 
procurement  account  allocated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  $600  million  to  maintain  a 
ready  or  'hot"  MX  production  line.  Should 
Congress  approve  production  of  mi.ssiles 
beyond  the  21  missiles  approved  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  this  line  would  be  able  to  produce 
missiles  with  a  program  slippage  of  no  more 
than  6  lo  12  months.  At  the  present,  it  lakes 
more  than  2  years  lo  build  one  MX  mLssile. 

The  specific  question  goes  to  what  is 
the  definition  of  a  ready  or  hotline? 

Having  spent  some  time  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  am  fully  famil- 
iar with  the  usual  definition  of  the 
term  "hotline,"  but  I  am  not  sure, 
since  we  are  stopping  production  here. 
what  the  $600  million  directed  funding 
would  do. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Primarily,  that  is  the 
figure  we  were  given  by  the  Defense 
Department  experts  that  would  be 
necessary  if  we  were  not  going  to  sort 
of  shut  down  the  MX;  if  you  were 
going  to  keep  the  production  viable  so 
that  you  could  start.  Il  looks  like  from 
the  way  the  direction  is  going  down, 
the  1984  mi.ssiles  to  be  procured  are 
not  on  schedule.  I  think  there  might 
be  something  further  said  about  that 
in  debate,  so  I  do  not  really  want  to  go 
into  that.  Chances  are  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  line  to  be  working  on  the 
1984  missiles.  In  any  event,  what  we 
were  attempting  to  do  was  to  keep  the 
ability  to  continue  to  produce  missiles, 
if  it  appeared  that  that  was  going  to 
be  something  that  had  to  be  done,  if 
for  some  reason  the  Midgelman  was 
not  going  forward. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  whole 
scope  of  the  Scowcroft  Commission, 
which  was  the  basis,  I  think,  on  which 
we  went  forward  with  the  MX  last 
year,  was  that  we  were  going  to  use 
MX  as  a  bridge.  So  we  were  going  to 
produce  100  MXs  by  1992.  Then  we 
would  be  ready  lo  go  forward  with 
Midgelman. 

Now  we  see  that  that  bridge  that 
General  Scowcrofl's  Commission  con- 
structed is  not  going  to  be  viable  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  that  we  could 
have  100  missiles  by  1992. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  the 
bridge  can  still  be  done.  II  can  be  done 
at  an  expense  of  $600  million,  which 
we  are  talking  about  in  this  bill,  to 
keep  the  production  going.  Again,  it 
sort  of  keeps  your  viable  chip. 

But  you  are  saving  $2  billion  that 
you  are  not  slicking  into  a  procure- 
ment account  by  saying  that  you  are 
going  to  produce  another  21  missiles. 

Mr.  WARNER.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  amendment  calls  for  $1.7  bil- 
lion lo  continue  R&D.  So  there  is  no 
curtailment  in  the  R&D  funding.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  be  the  same  figure,  $1.7  billion. 
Mr.  WARNER.  And  of  the  $2.6  bil- 
lion requested  in  the  committee  bill 
for  procurement,  that  would  be  re- 
duced by  $1.6  billion,  if  we  added  up 
the  $600  million  and  the  $400  million. 
Mr.  CHILES.  By  about  $2  billion, 
the  way  we  figure  it.  We  have  rounded 
off,  so  the  Senator's  figures  may  be 
more  accurate. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Again.  I  am  looking 
at  this  document.  I  do  not  mean  to  as- 
cribe any  authenticity  to  the  docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  You  would  have  $600 
million  for  the  hotline,  $200  million 
available  for  deployment  of  the  10  au- 
thorized missiles  to  be  deployed,  and 
$200  million  for  the  operational  test- 
ing of  the  other  $84  million. 
Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  $>billion. 
Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  right,  Mr. 
President. 
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Mr    WARNER    That   romcs  out   of        Mr.  CHILES.  Until  furthtr  produr-  Mr.  CHILES.  Absolutely.  Wc  are  not 

the  procurement  account'  tion    would    be    authorized,    ye.s.    Mr.  talking    about    the    same    production 

Mr  CHILES  That  is  ri^;ht.  President.  At   the  .same  tmie.  you  are  Ime. 

Mr  WARNER.  So  if  you  took  a  bil  keepint;  the  hne  open  there,  .so  if  you  Mr.  WARNER.  They  are  totally  sep- 

lion  dollars  out.  that  leaves  SI. 8  billion  decided  Midget  would  not  be  feasible,  arate 

as  opposed  to  the  two  the  Senator  has  if    for   .some    rea.son.    you    decided    to  Mr. 

chantie  your  basic  mode  on  the  MX 
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is  the 


represented 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  my  iin 
derstanding  was  that  the  Senator  had 
approximately  $2  billion  in  the  pro- 
curement account  and  we  would  be 
taking  out  a  billion  dollars-  no.  I 
stated  that  wrong. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  is  refe^rin^' 
to  is  the  numbers  that  are  left  in. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Let  us  try  once 
again.  Putting  aside  the  1.7  R&D.  the 
bill  has  2.6  for  procurement.  The  Sen 
ator  represents  that  his  amendment 
will  require  $600  million  to  maintain  a 
•hotline."  I  would  like  to  come  back  to 
that. 

Then  there  is  $200  million  to  permit 
work  to  continue  on  operational  in 
flight  testing,  then  S200  million  to 
permit  deployment  of  the  10  mi.ssile 
program.  So  6  plus  2  is  8  plu.s  2  is  10. 
$1  billion,  so  subtracting  the  2.6  from 
the  $2  billion  leaves  1.4.  I  am  trying  to 
correlate  that  with  the  S2  billion  sav 
ings  represented  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  get  an  answer 
for  the  Senator  right  now.  but  I  do  not 
have  the  paper  he  is  talking  about.  I 
am  sorry. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Again,  looking  to 
this  document  entitled  Talking 
Points."  the  document  reads; 

This  amendment  uoukl  kiip  MX  a  MUtiU 
program  but  would  dtluv  fun  hi  r  produc 
tion  and  deployment 

Let  us  dwell  on  the  words,  -dt'lay 
further  production."  How  does  one 
delay  further  production,  yet  maintain 
a  hotline? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
the  Air  Force  said  to  the  committee 
that  the  amount  of  $600  million  would 
be  the  amount  necessary  to  keep  the 
production  lines  in  readiness  so  that 
we  could,  on  short  notice,  begin  to 
produce  again. 

Mr.  WARNER.  What  would  the 
workers  be  doing  on  that  line? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  for  an  interim 
period  of  time,  they  are  going  to  be 
working  on  1984  mi.ssiles,  becau.se  they 
are  way  behind  in  tho.se. 

Mr.  WARNER.  So  the  words  fur- 
ther production."  would  mean  any 
missiles  beyond  the  21  in  the  1984  bill. 
In  other  words,  it  may  be,  as  we  .say  - 
we  are  talking  about  the  number  of 
missiles  in  1984.  That  would  stop  and 
there  would  be  no  additional  mi.ssiles 
beyond  that.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  In  the  amendment,  wf 
do  not  provide  for  additional  procure- 
ment funds  for  1985. 

Mr.  WARNER.  So  futher  produc 
tion"  is  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
no  production  beyond  the  completion 
of  the  21st  missile  now  authorized 
under  the  1984  act. 


vou  would  be  able  to  begin  production. 

Mr.  WARNER.  So  again,  the  $600 
million  would  be  for  purpo,ses  of  com- 
pleting the  cost  of  the  production  of 
the  21  mi.ssiles  authorized  in  1984? 

Thi'  difficulty  this  Senator  has  is 
that  presuming  the  S600  million  for 
the  production  of  the  21  mi.ssiles.  This 
amendment  calls  for  an  addition  of 
$600  million.  I  am  not  able  to  reconcile 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated last   year  for  the  purpo.se  of  21 


CHILES.   Absolutely.   It 
ability  to  go  in  either  direction 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  means 
as  a  nation,  the  ability  to  reach  the 
fork  in  the  road  and  then  decide 
which  way  to  go. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Exactly. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  understand  that 
concept,  Mr.  President,  but  I  come 
back  to  what  you  do  with  $600  million 
in  1985  authorization  appropriations 
for  the  production  line  now  producing 
21  fully  funded  under  the  1984  act. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  would  be  fine  if  you 


i.ssiles,  presumably  fully  funded,  and     were  on  ,schedule  and  could  do  that. 


m 

the  need  for  $600  million  in  addition. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Basically,  what  I  am 
trying  to  .say  is  we  have  two  things 
that  we  can  do;  One,  it  keeps  the  line 
that  is  available  ready  if  we  decided  to 
provide  additional  procuri'inent  funds. 
At  the  same  tiim-,  it  is  al.so  there  to 
take  up  the  slippage  the  AGO  report 
now  indicates  is  going  to  be  neces.sary 
in  the  1984  period. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  Prisid<nt,  I  iin 
dersland  the  Senator's  report  to  main- 
tain skilled  workers,  presumably  quali- 
fied, although  there  ari'  raised  in  my 
mind  .serious  doubts  about  whether  we 
can  maintain  quality  control  in  the 
rest  of  the  tests  that  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  standards  .set  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se.  But  I  am  still  not 
sure  what  the  actual  workers  art 
doing  on  that  production  lini-  after  th<' 
21sl  mi.ssile  is  completed. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Of  course,  we  said  that 
they  are  working  on  the  existing  1984 
missiles. 


I   say 


but  the  GAO  indicates  that  there  is  a 
problem  of  slippage  and  they  will  not 
do  this. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  $600  million  is 
tor  potential  slippage. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  could  be,  yes.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for— I  am  not  sure  I 
have  the  highest  regard.  I  frankly 
cannot  understand  this  thing,  in  all 
fairness.  I  am  highly  perplexed. 

I  would  like  to  give  it  consideration, 
and  perhaps  I  shall  just  have  to  sit 
down  and  get  quiet  and  study  it  a  little 
bit  further. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Seeing  no  Senator  .seeking  recogni- 
tion  

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  withhold.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.    EXON.    Mr.    President,   I    have 

been   listening   to  the  debate  on   the 

to   the   distinguish»'d   Senator     amendment    offered    by    the    Senator 


from  Virginia  that  part  of  this  camt 
from  General  Scowcroft.  who  said  one 
of  the  most  important  things  that 
would  be  necessary  in  the  MX.  even  if 
we  were  to  limit  the  production  fig- 
ures, would  be  to  keep  the  availability 
of  the  hot  production  line  so  we  would 
have  that  as  a  viable  alternative  in 
ca.se  .something  was  going  wrong  with 
MX.  or  Midget,  and  al.so  .so  that  that 
would   add   validity   to   the  bargaining 


from  Florida.  When  I  talked  with  him 
about  this  earlier  today.  I  was  plea.sed 
to  .join  as  a  cospon.sor  >;f  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  neces.sary,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  me  to  go  into  any  great  detail 
about  any  change  of  heart  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  has 
been  against  the  MX  ever  since  Octo- 
ber 2.  1981.  when  the  decision  wa-s  an- 
nounced to  literally  turn  upside  down 


chip  that  you  would  have  in  any  kind     all   of   the  strategic   planning  of  two 

former  Presidents  and  all  their  mili- 
tary   advusers.    A    decision    was    made 


of  arms  negotiations. 

Mr.  WARNER.  There  is  no  correla 
tion  between  the  production  line  of 
the  MX  and  Midgetman.  They  would 
be  totally  separate. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  only  correlation 
there  is  wc  are  keeping  tho.se  mi.ssiles 
parallel,  the  ability  to  go  in  either  di- 
rection. If  Midget  works  out.  fine. 
That  is  your  bridge.  If  it  does  not  work 
out.  you  then  ha\e  a  production  line 
that  vou  can  go  back  and  produce  the 
MX.  " 

Mr.  WARNER.  Well,  the  production 
line  for  the  Midgetman  would  have 
workers  and  dies  and  jigs  and  the  like. 


that  we  were  suddenly  going  to  do 
away  with  the  multiple-basing  mode 
which  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  why 
the  MX  was  developed  in  the  first  in- 
stance. wViy  was  the  MX  developed? 
We  have  to  go  back  to  that,  it  seems  to 
me.  when  we  talk  about  the  future  of 
the  MX  and  how  the  Midgetman  could 
fit  in  as  a  competitor,  if  you  will,  for 
the  MX.  I  really  think  that  above  ev- 
erything else  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  says  that 
we  will  speed  up  the  production  of  the 
Minuteman  and  make  a  choice  eventu- 


ally asi  to  whether  we  want  to  go 
ahead  with  the  MX  as  such  or  wheth- 
er we  want  to  go  ahead  with  the  Midg- 
etman. which  many  of  us  prefer.  But  I 
do  not  have  to  apologize  because  I  sup- 
ported the  MX  very  avidly  during 
those  times  when  it  was  designed  to  be 
in  multiple  protective  shelters.  The 
reason  we  developed  that  in  the  first 
place  as  I  asked  in  a  rhetorical  fashion 
a  few  moments  ago  was  that  we  had 
determined  supposedly  that  the  Min- 
uteman Us  and  Minuteman  Ill's  were 
vulnerable  in  their  silos  and  therefore 
we  had  to  develop  a  new  system  that 
would  Ue  truly  survivable  as  a  deter- 
rent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
changed  our  strategic  planning  and 
said  that  we  were  going  to  put  it  into 
vulnerable  Minuteman  silos,  it  defeat- 
ed the  whole  purpose  of  the  MX  in 
the  initial  instance.  It  does  not  make 
any  sense  to  this  Senator,  and  I  am  a 
strong  defender  of  this  Nation  and 
have  avidly  supported  almost  all  of 
the  weapons  systems  that  have  been 
advanced.  I  find  myself,  interestingly 
enough,  po-ssibly  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  fence  on  this  particular  matter 
with  my  great  friend  and  colleague 
from  Virginia,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear 
Forces  Subcommittee,  which  shows  we 
do  have  some  independence  of 
thought.  If  there  is  one  thing  I  think 
is  great  about  this  body,  despite  all  the 
time  we  seemingly  waste,  it  is  that  we 
do  have  some  independence  of 
thought.  And  while  I  am  not  certain  I 
am  right  that  the  MX  is  a  mistake  as 
presently  planned  for  basing,  I  recog- 
nize that  there  are  excellent  people 
who  do  not  agree  with  me  and  I  recog- 
nize that  I  might  not  be  right.  I  think 
I  am  right,  though,  and  I  believe  that 
a  wrong  can  be  righted  if  we  would 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
very  thoughtful  Senator  from  Florida. 

What  this  actually  does,  then, 
bottom  line,  is  to  simply  say  that  we 
have  agreed  to  slow  down  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  missile.  And  when  I 
say  "we, "  I  mean  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  comparable  committee 
in  the  Senate  that  my  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia and  I  have  the  honor  of  serving, 
both  have  in  conjunction  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  agreed 
that  we  are  going  to  measurably  slow 
down  the  deployment  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile. 

Now.  if  that  is  going  to  happen, 
what  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  says  is  that  we  must  have 
some  misgivings.  If  we  do  not  have 
misgivings  about  the  MX  in  the 
present  deployment  mode,  then  why 
are  we  not  going  ahead  full  scale  with 
the  original  proposal,  or  at  least  a  pro- 
posal that  has  been  offered  by  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  and  endorsed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Mr,  President,  there  is  grave  con- 
cern, as  you  have  heard  expressed  by 
my  friend  from  Florida,  and  by  others 
who  have  supported  the  MX  in  its 
present  vulnerable  silos.  They  voted 
for  it.  They  have  changed  their  mind. 
I  would  simply  say  that  I  hope  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  recognizes  that 
while  this  proposition  might  be  defeat- 
ed—and I  hope  it  will  not  be  because  I 
think  it  is  a  very  constructive  amend- 
ment—it is  in  one  way  the  best  of  all 
worlds.  It  simply  .says  that  we  will  go 
ahead,  not  stop  the  production  line, 
not  stop  the  MX  in  its  tracks,  go 
ahead,  I  believe,  under  the  amend- 
ment and  deploy  10  MX  mi.ssiles.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  EXON.  We  would  go  ahead  with 
the  deployment  of  the  10.  So  we  are 
not  shutting  down  the  production  line. 
We  are  not  stopping  the  deployment 
of  at  least  10  of  the  .so-called  Peace- 
keepers. But  what  we  are  doing  is  re- 
ducing the  cost 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  The  Senator  says  we  are  not 
stopping  the  deployment? 

Mr.  EXON.  Wc  are  going  ahead— 
this  amendment  would  allow  the  de- 
ployment of  10. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Allow  the  deploy- 
ment of  10. 

Mr.  EXON.  Right. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Under  what  condi- 
tions? 

Mr.  EXON.  Under  the  conditions,  as 
I  understand  it.  that  presently  exist. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  fail  to  read  that 
from  the  amendment.  I  hand  the  Sen- 
ator the  amendment  and  ask  if  he 
would  be  kind  enough  to  point  out  the 
provision  that  would  allow  10  mi.ssiles 
under  the  existing  plan. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  have  not  studied  the 
amendment.  I  suspect  that  the  Sena- 
tor who  introduced  his  amendment 
would  be  able  to  answer. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  answer  is 
there  is  nothing  under  the  amendment 
which  says  no.  so  you  go  under  the 
1984  provision  which  authorizes  the 
deployment  of  10  missiles.  We  do  not 
change  it. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  think  the  answer  to 
the  Senators  question  is  that  we  are 
not  changing  the  present  authoriza- 
tion, not  changing  it  in  any  fashion. 
Therefore,  they  would  continue  to  be 
deployed.  But  if  I  might  continue, 
after  answering  that  question.  I  would 
simply  say  the  bottom  line  of  this  is 
simply  that  we  would  proceed  with  the 
deployment  of  10  as  presently  author- 
ized; that  we  would 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
terrupt. The  Senator  will  kindly  tell 
me  if  I  am. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  will  read  the  provi- 
sion  

Mr.  EXON.  If  I  could  continue  my 
statement,  then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 


to  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  did  not 
interrupt  him.  I  did  not  ask  him  any 
questions  when  he  was  making  his 
statement  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
be  kind  enough  to  accord  me  the  same 
opportunity. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Certainly.  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EXON.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr. 
President,  in  this  particular  case,  as  I 
say  for  the  third  time,  the  bottom  line 
is  that  we  would  allow^  the  production 
line  for  the  MX  to  stay  operational. 
Therefore,  as  General  Scowcroft  has 
said,  we  would  have  that  as  a  deter- 
rent, or  another  way  of  explaining  it 
would  be  that  if  we  make  a  decision 
later  on  that  the  Midgetman  would 
not  be  the  answer,  we  could  very 
quickly  produce  more  of  the  Peace- 
keeper missile  and  put  them  in  the 
vulnerable  holes  that  now  hold  Min- 
uteman Ill's. 

What  it  also  does  is  encourages  more, 
rapid  research  and  development  and 
the  deployment  of  the  Midgetman  in  a 
much  shorter  period  of  time  than  now- 
planned,  therefore  placing  the  Midget- 
man in  a  competitive  position  with  the 
MX  and  at  some  later  appropriate 
date  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  make 
a  determination  as  to  which  of  these 
missiles  we  feel  would  be  in  the  best 
national  security  interests  of  our  coun- 
try. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  a  good 
one.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  respond  to 
any  questions  that  anyone  has.  and 
with  that  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  my  distinguished 
friend  would  be  so  kind— and  I  apolo- 
gize for  any  interruption— I  now  have 
before  me  the  amendment.  I  am  read- 
ing from  page  2  and  I  quote  paragraph 
3.  which  states; 

None  of  the  fund.s  appropriated  pursuant 
10  an  auUiorizalion  of  appropriations  con- 
tained in  thi.s  or  any  other  act  may  be  obli- 
t,'ated  or  expended  for  the  operalion  or  de- 
ployment of  any  MX  mi.ssiles. 

The  question  is:  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor interpret  that  phrase— really,  it  is 
a  full  sentence— to  permit  the  deploy- 
ment of  10  MX  missiles  under  the  1984 
authorization? 

I  repeat  it  for  the 
those  listening  and  it 
well-drawn,  clear  use 
language: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  an  authorization  of  appropriations  con- 
tained in  this  or  any  other  act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  operation  or  de- 
ployment of  any  MX  missiles. 

My  interpretation  of  that  is  that 
those  authorized  by  the  1984  act  for 
deployment  would  be  blocked  by  this 
subsequent  act  of  the  Congress  should 
it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  be  drafting  language  that  should 


purpose  of  all 
is  a  very  clear, 
of  the  English 
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be  changed    At   least    when  this  wa.s  a    clarify intj    amendment    if    there    is  Mr.    WARNER.    I   say   to   my   good 

discussed  earlier some  concern  on  the  other  side,  if  that  friend  from  Florida.  I  do  not  have  the 

Mr    CHILES.    Mr.    President,    there  would  be  objected   to.   I  am  .satisfied  funding  profile  against  the  timeframe 

may  be  some  conflict  here.  If  the  Sen-  that    sub.section    (D)   allows   and   sets  with  me.  but  at  some  point  in  time, 

ator  looks  at  subsection  <D).  he  will  forth  the  $200  million.  It  is  allowed  for  and  I  .still  believe  it  is  in  the  1986-87 

see  this-  the  acquisition  of  support  and  other  timeframe,   those   missiles  authorized 

$200  000  000forth.arqu..sitionot.suppori  equipment  for  the  deployment  of  the  to    be   produced    under   the    1984   act 

and  other  equipmriu  as  may  bv  nt(rs.sarv  lo  existing  10  mi.ssiles.  The  Senator  from  would  be  completed, 

permit  deployment  of  MX  mi.ssile.s  in  ii.Miil  Florida  is  willing  lo  do  that  either  way  Mr.  CHILES.  Let  us  take  the  figure 

year  1985.  in  the  event  that  tiind.s  for  the  n^j.  Senator  from  Virginia  would  like  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  as  1987. 

production   and  deployment   of   addiiconal  that  clarified   If  the  Senator  from  Vir-  At    that    time    Congress    would    have 

MX  mi.ssilcs  are  provided  after  the  dat<-  of  ^.^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^    ^^.^j^.^.   ^^^^^   clarifying  from  1984  to  1987.  That  means  that  we 

the  enactment  of  thi.s  Art  amendment.  I  will  be  glad  to  let  him  would  have  2  or  3  years  to  look  at  the 

So    we     are    providing    specifically  ^o  forward  with  his  debate.  situation  to  determine  if  we  thought 

funds  to  allow  you  lo  deploy.  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  before  Midget     was    going     forward,     if    we 

It  may  be  that  the  Senator  is  offend-  ^^.   address   the   clarification    of   that  thought    it    was    doing    everything    it 

ed  by  the  language  that  says    or  any  ^^.(.,jo,.,    j  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  .said,  if  we  thought  that   is  where  we 

other  act.-  I  think  you  have  alrt-ady  pi^rida    will    enlighten    the    Senator  should    put   our   eggs.    On    the   other 

permitted  it  in  this  act.  and  I  would  be  ^^^^^  Virginia  with  respect  to  how  the  hand,  if  we  felt  there  were  problems 

happy  to  strike  it.  production    line    is   kept    hot    without  with  the  Midgetman,  if  there  had  been 

Mr.  WARNER.  You  giveth  with  one  ^j^^,  continuation  bevond  21.  Are  the  no  arms  control  talks,  if  there  was  no 

hand  and  taketh  away  with  the  other,  ^.^^kcrs  to  play  pinochle^  way.  if  we  decided  that  we  wanted  to 

Mr.  CHILES.  What  we  are  saying  in  ^^    CHILES    I  .sav  to  the  Senator  go    ba.se    MX    in    any    more    reliable 

subsection  (3)  i.s  that  after  tho.se  1984  ^^^^^   ^j^^,  production   line   is  kept   hot  ba.sing  mode  we  could  turn  around  and 

funds  and  after  the  $200  million,  there  ^|^^_  ^^^^^_  ^.^^,   ^j^^,  production   line  is  do  that.  But  at  the  same  time  the  sort 

would  not  be  deployment  without  fur  ^..pj-,^^,  ^^^^  of  fi,nel.s  would  be  there, 

ther  speakmg  of  Congress^  Under  the  GAO  report.  12  ptrceni  of  As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  knows. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Again,  the  Senator  is  ^^^^    ^.^^^^^^  having  been  obligated,  zero  li  you  do  not  provide  .some  funds  and 
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able  to  read  as  clearly  as  I  can.  Para- 


percent  has  been  expended,  and  yet  wi'     at  least  provide  a  BA.  an  authorization 


Mr.  CHILES.  1  beg  "the  Senators 
pardon? 

Mr.  WARNER.  To  me.  the  clarity  of 
paragraph  3  completely  pro.scribes  any 
funding  for  deployment. 


graph  3    m  terms  of  a  litei-al  meanint,  ■       .^  production  ot  the  mi.ssile.  So  we  for  lho.se  funds,  then  someone  would 

of  the  Engish  language,  to  me^  pro-  j,.^,,,  ^'oj,,,,,,^,,  ,„„,.  We  would  keep  .say     you     have     to    slop    everything 

scribes  any  funding  by  any  prior  act.  ^^^^  production  line  hot  the  sam<'  way  around  here  and  then  you  are  killing 

It  IS  being  kept  hot  now.  MX  and  you  do  not  have  a  viable  bar- 
Mr.  WARNER.  After  the  21sl  missile  gaining  chip.  Because  of  that  I  think  is 
is  completed,  what  takes  place'  why  General  Scowcroft  .said  for  good- 
Mr.  CHILES.  Can  the  Senator  tell  ness  sakes  go  ahead  and  put   in   the 

Mr.    President,    ur^less    the   Senator  -   -|:;-./'^-   ^'^    -'-"'   --"^'   ^^  S^^^'Sd^^  /^  l^Sclion 

rsence'SfTquoTum  ^o    haT'in  a  co-'  Mr  WARNER.  Pending  the  date  of  li.ie  hot. 

SrSe  spirTwTcan  I'xamine  this  the    21s,    mi.ssile    being    completed.    I  We  thought  that  was  sound  advice 

together  and  give  mv  colleagues  a  fair  npeal   the  question:   How  would  ,vou  and  we  decided  to  follow  that. 

opporTunftv  to  proude  an  ex'p^^^^  -P<'nd  the  additional  S600  million'  I.    >s  kind  of  like  .saying  what  does 

Mr.  President    I  suggest  the  ab.sence  Mr.  CHILES.  Pending  the  date  they  the  -soldi.-r  do  when  he  is  not  figh, mg 

of  a  quorum  are    completed,    we    do    not    have    to  the  war?  We  know  that  we  provide  the 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The  spend  it.  It  is  unobligated  funds,  just  money  for  the  ,salaries.  We  know  that 

clerk  will  call  the  roll  as  all  the  other  funds  in  the  pipeline  we  provide  the  funds  all  the  time,  yet 

The  assistant    legi.slative  clerk   pro  of    DOD.    the    billions   of    dollars    w  the  .soldiers  do  not  fight  all  the  time, 

ceeded  to  call  the  roll  'iave.  But  what  we  have  done  is  to  pro  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  .say 

Mr    TOWER    Mr    President     I   ask  vide  that  the  funds  will  be  then',  thai  to  my  dear  friend  from  Florida,  there 

unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ord«r  for  we  can  keep  this  going  if  we  desire  to  is  a  gr<-at  distinction  between  keeping 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  do  it.  a  U.S.  .s.-rvice  per.son  in  a  .state  of  read- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  Again,  the  Senator  from  Florida  was  ine.ss  and  keeping  a  production  line 
out  objection  it  is  .so  ordered  following  what  General  Scowcroft,  hot  with  civilian  workers  playing  pi- 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  who  is  pretty  knowledgeable  in  this  nochle  waiting  the  outcome  of  the  de- 
for  the  yeas  and  the  nays  on  the  field,  said  would  be  a  rea.sonable  thing  cision  by  Congress.  That,  to  me,  is  the 
Chiles  amendment  in  the  .second  to  do.  That  is  exactly  what  we  were  gro.s.sest  type  of  inefficient  expendi- 
degree  trying  to  do.  ture. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is  Mr.  WARNER   The  records  we  have  Mr.    CHILES.    I    wish    the    Senator 

there  a  sufficient  second.'  There  is  a  indicate  that    the  21   mi.ssiles  author-  would  say  that  to  General  Scowcroft, 

sufficient  .second.  i/.ed  under  the  1984  act  would  be  com-  Maybe  it  would  be  better  if  the  Sena- 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  pleted    and    the    production    line    fin  tor  makes  that  kind  of  .statement  to 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug-  ished  with  them  in  the  fi.scal  year  1^86  him. 

gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  or  early  1987.  Mr.  WARNER.  I  put  a  second  ques- 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  Mr.   CHILES.    I   do   not    think   that  tion  to  my  good  friend  from  Florida, 

clerk  will  call  the  roll.  would  match  with  what  the  GAO  .says  Where  in  the  record— and  my  distin- 

The   assistant    legislative  clerk   pro-  we  now  have  in  regard  to  the  way  it  is  guished  colleague,  Mr.  Exon.  is  here  in 

ceeded  to  call  the  roll.  going.  the  Chamber  also— of  extensive  hear- 

Mr.   CHILES.   Mr.   President.    I   ask  That   is  a  plan.   I  .say   to   my   good  ings  conducted  by  the  Armed  Services 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  friend    from   Virginia,   but    when   you  Committee  or  any  other  committee  is 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  look  at  the  fact  that  only  12  percent  of  there  a  scintilla  of  factual  testimony 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  the  funds  that  were  .set  up  have  been  to  the  effect  that  we  can  begin  to  ac- 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  obligated  and  zero  has  been  expended,  celerate  the  Midgetman  missile?  Time 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen  I  would  say  that  is  a  plan  that  pro-  and  time  again  that  question  has  been 

ator  from  Florida  is  prepared  to  make  ceeded  too  fast.  propounded  and  the  witnesses  have  re- 


plied   that    budgetary    considerations  the  amendment   who  wish   to  speak,  why  we  always  have  programs  costing 

are  not  the  constraints,  that  it  is  tech-  and  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  not  more  than  they  were  projected  to  cost, 

nical  limitations.  make  that  motion  until  they  have  had  always    underestimating    the    cost    of 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  just  say  to  my  an  opportunity.  programs,  and  then  constantly  run- 
distinguished  friend  from  Virginia  Mr,  TOWER.  I  would  be  delighted  to  ning  up  large  deficits  and  then  you 
that  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  withhold.  know  the  end  result  of  that  on  the 
sjt  in  all  the  Armed  Services  hearings.  I  understood  we  had  two  or  three  entire  overall  budget  is  we  borrow 
He   perhaps   has   greater   information  quorum   calls   and   there   has   been   a  money 

than  I  have    I  can  only  tell  him  two  hiatus  in  the  debate.  I  did  not  want  to  well.'  the  situation  in  this  debate   in 

people  who  I  consider  distmguished  m  foreclose  any  Senator.  So  I  will  with-  a  .smaller  more   i.solated   part  of  the 

the    field   who   have   said    that    they  hold.  budget  and  in  sunoort  of  the  Chiles 

think  you  could  make  some  accelera-  Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator.  amendment    "s  a  little  b  t  the  sami 

tion   of   the   Midgetman   missile,   and  Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  we  should  get  J?vid^  no,  LL  whether    Hp  4p^. 

that    is    General    Scowcroft    and    Bill  to  a  vote   in   a  reasonable   period   of  Tor  from  Horida  use5  this  a    one  of 

Perry,  the  only  two  I  know  of.  but  I  time.  If  there  are  other  Senators  who  u°^  arei?men?s  hu.  if  i^p  HiH  nnt  TLl\ 

think    they    are    both    distinguished  wish  to  speak  I  would  be  glad  lo  give  ,«  sav  so  ^d  iV  he  r^  d^T 

people  and  experts  who  have  worked  them  an  opportunity  to  do  .so.  °  ""^^  '^^  ^""^  '^  ''*'  "^'^  ^  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^^^^ 

in  this  area.  Mr.    CHILES.    I    thank    the    distin-  \  ^^  „^,     ,,^     ,.    ,                ,,     , 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  guished  Senator  from  Texas  for  pro-  ^  """  "°^  '^"'^^  "'^^  ""^  '■^^"^'  ''"o^' 


Senator  yield? 


viding  that  opportunity. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will        I  would  say  that  there  have  been  a 


the  Senator  yield? 


couple  quorum  calls  but  basically  they 


whether  we  need  the  MX  and  we  need 
.some  time  to  come  lo  that  conclusion. 
The  public  at  large  does  not  know- 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  to  the  distin-  have  not  been  long  and  they  have  '"^'^"^'  ^^'*i^^  ^^^  ^^  '•'^  costing.  And 
guished  chairman.  been  just  allowing  Senators  from  "^'"^^  ^^'^^  ^°  "°"^  exactly  what  it  is  cost- 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  General  either  side  to  speak.  '"^  ^"^  ^^^  "''«'d  lo  get  a  handle  on 
Scowcroffs  name  has  been  invoked  I  know  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ^"^'^-  '°''  whatever  arguments  the  Sen- 
here.  There  were  some  rumors  floating  expressed  a  desire  to  speak,  and  I  cor-  ^^°''  ^''°'^  Florida  u.sed  for  a  1-year 
aroung  about  what  General  Scowcroft  tainly  did  not  want  the  debate  cut  off.  Period  of  time,  I  would  like  lo  say  to 
said  lo  a  group  of  Senators,  and  I  He  is  a  co.spon,sor  of  the  amendment,  ^'°"  '^at  we  need  a  period  of  time  for 
called  him  seeking  clarification.  I  and  I  wanted  him  to  be  able  to  speak.  '"^''^  ^'lan  one  rea.son.  but  the  reason 
talked  to  him  at  3:55  this  afternoon.  I  I  see  that  he  is  approaching  the  ^  ^anl  lo  emphasize  is  ju.st  simply  cost 
do  not  know  whether  anyone  else  Chamber  now.  and  what  the  overrun  on  it  is  going  to 
talked  with  him  since.  Maybe  someone  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as  '^e  and  get  that  under  control  before 
has.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  prepares  his  re-  ^^  "lo^e  ahead  if  we  make  a  decision 

He  said  lo  me  what  he  had  said  is  marks,    may    I    simply    stale    for    the  ^^  do  in  fact  need  the  MX  missile. 

this:  record  a  brief  passage  from  the  report  ^  would  like  lo  point  out  to  you  that 

That  Uiere  is  nothing  magic  about  of    the    President's    Commission.     It  of  all  the  money  we  are  spending  on 

the  number  100  MX  missiles.  Substan-  states  that  the  design  of  such  a  mis-  the  MX  mi.ssile.  only  one  out  of  five  of 

tially     more     might     conceivably     be  .sile,  to  say  that  Midgetman  as  we  dc-  tho.se  dollars,  and  possibly  even  less 

viewed  as  a  first  strike  capability.  But  scribed  it,  hardened  against  nuclear  ef-  than  that,  goes  lo  the  MX  based  on 

much  less  than  that  would  be  an  ex-  fects.   can    be   achieved   with    current  the  evidence  I  have  here;  only  one  out 

pression  of  weakness  and  lack  of  confi-  technology.  There  is  no  more  impor-  of  fi\e  of  those  dollars  goes  to  the  na- 

dence.  tant  fact  with  respect  lo  this  issue  of  tional  defense.  The  rest  goes  to  pure 

He  said  if  we  are  to  produce  21  then  when    we    can    have    a    small    15-ton  waste.  And  I  am  willing  to  state  what  I 

all  21  and  all  that  we  produce  should  mobile  missile  than  the  fact  that  we  mean  by  pure  waste. 

go  to  the  field  and  to  do  less  would  be  know  how  lo  build  it  and  if  we  know  Of  course,  some  of  it.  legitimately  so, 

an  expression  of  weakness.  how  to  do  so,  we  can  do  .so  in  a  very  goes    lo    profit.    Maybe    in    some    in- 

He  said  the  worst  thing  to  do  would  short  space  of  time,  a  period  as  I  .said  stances  we  could  argue,  compared  to 

be  to  kill  production.  earlier,  that  we  can  reach  out  with  our  the  domestic  side,  loo  much  of  it  for 

If  anyone  thinks  that  this  maintains  hands  and  touch.  profit,  and  maybe  for  even  a  lot  of 

the  viability  of  the  MX  program,  then  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor.  I  .see  other  areas. 

they  are  mistaken.  This  amendment  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  here.  I  have  come  at  most  of  this  deifense 
would  kill  the  program.  (The  VICE  PRESIDENT  assumed  debate  not  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
I  wish  to  quote  a  statement  made  by  the  chair.)  Services  Committee,  because  I  am  not. 
Harold  Brown  before  the  Armed  Serv-  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  but  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
ices  Committee  on  April  18.  1983,  just  you  will  remember,  the  last  lime  I  ad-  Committee.  And  for  that  reason  I  have 
a  little  over  a  year  ago.  He  said:  dressed  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  had  an  opportunity  to  work  with  Sen- 
Remember,  wc  said  in  the  early  1970's  defense  expenditures,  it  was  as  part  of  ator  Chiles  closely  on  many  things, 
that  we  would  modernize  with  the  new  mis-  the  debate  that  we  had  on  the  budget  At  this  lime.  I  would  like  to  throw 
.sile   the  MX,  in  the  late  seventies.  In  the  freeze  and.  of  cour.se.  wc  were  talking  my  support  behind  the  amendment  of 

'"1"^?cffln '*"•"/ fv,^*!'^*^*'°".'**''°'''V  about     an     across-the-board     budget  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Mr.  Chiles. 

early  1980'.s.  In  the  late  seventies  we  said  we     i-_ „„ ,    •..,,,                   jr  ii.,                 .i.     »i-      ■.-..ii-iio, 

would  do  it  in  the  mid-1980's  freeze,  not  just  the  freeze  on  defense,  who  also  happens  to  be  the  ranking 

And  so  to  say  that  the  U.S.  will  modernize  But  most  of  the  debate  centered  upon  minority     member     of     that     Senate 

in  the  early  I990's  with  a  strong  single  war-  '•he  area  of  defen.se.  Budget  Committee  that  I  .serve  on. 

head  mi.ssile  if  you  do  not  do  the  MX  de-  At  that  time,  if  you  recall.  I  was  ar-  You    have   heard   me   say   .so   many 

ployment  tit  all  in  the  meantime  is  just  not  guing  that  there  were  several  slructur-  times  about  my  concern  that  I  have 

going  lo  be  believable.  I  will  not  believe  it  al  problems  in  the  way  that  the  De-  expressed  in  recent  months  about  the 

and  I  doubt  that  anyone  else  will  either.  fpnse  Department  does  business  and  enormous    waste    and    inefficiency    in 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the  also  by  implication  the  way  most  de-  the   defcn.se  budget,   not   to  mention 

Moynihan  amendment.  partments  of  Government  do  business,  the  poor  structure  and  management 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the  that  we  should  have  a  period  of  lime  which  leads  to  thai  inefficiency  and 

Senator  withhold?  when  we  are  not  shooting  a  moving  which  I  argue  that  we  ought  to  take 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  withhold  a  moment,  target  so  that  that  target  is  stopped  .so  some  time  lo  study  and  to  correct.  I 

Mr.  CHILES.  There  were  a  few  Sen-  that    in    fact    after    that    target    is  just  use  the  MX  program  this  time  as 

ators  on  the  side  of  the  proponents  of  stopped,  then  we  can  look  at  it  and  see  one  more  example  of  that. 
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II  is  unusual  that  cost  information 
revealing  gross  inefficiency  is  uncov- 
ered by  the  Congress.  What  we  nor- 
mally see  here  in  our  debate  and  in  all 
the  stuff  we  study  are  symptoms  of  a 
problem.  On  last  years  defen.se  au- 
thorization bill,  you  will  remember.  I 
hope,  that  I  rai.sed  the  pouit  that 
about  half  of  the  buy  of  the  B  1  ab 
sorbed  80  percent  of  those  funds.  I 
raised  suspicions  about  it.  And.  of 
course,  at  that  time  we  passed  an 
amendment  to  recertify  the  program  s 
true  cost. 

Now.  the  General  Accounting  Office 
on  this  point  has  not  yet  verified  the 
reestimate  of  the  program  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  That  is.  as  you 
maybe  would  guess,  because  either  the 
cost  data  are  not  available  or  we  do 
not  have  it  or  there  is  not  enough 
access  to  it. 

This  year.  I  would  like  to  .say  in 
regard  to  this  issue  now  before  us.  we 
see  the  same  phenomenon  unfolding 
on  the  MX.  The  Senate  committee  bill 
has  reduced  the  buy  from  40  to  21.  or 
reduced  it  by  one-half.  Yet  the  fund- 
ing has  been  reduced  only  by  10  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you,  as  well  as  all  the  Members  here, 
why  this  has  to  be  this  way;  how  this 
can  happen  that  we  reduce  .so  much  in 
production  and  so  little  in  cost' 

If  we  want  to  know  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  we  have  surely 
learned  by  now  that  we  have  to  dig 
and  dig  and  dig  and  we  have  to  come 
up  with  this  information  ourselves 
rather  than  relying  upon  getting  it 
from  the  bureaucracy.  The  Defen.se 
Department  has  not  and  will  not  vol- 
unteer this  information. 

In  the  last  year.  I  think  I  have  dom- 
my  life's  share  of  digging.  I  dug  out  in- 
formation directly  from  defen.se  con- 
tractor plants.  What  I  found  is  incredi 
ble.  And  this  was  dug  out  in  regard  to 
the  MX  program 

I  want  to  emphasize  for  anybody 
who  might  be  paying  attention  that  I 
am  using  the  contractors'  own  infor- 
mation. I  am  not  using  something 
from  the  Defen.se  Department  or 
something  from  the  Congressional  Re 
search  Service  or  something  from 
CBO  or  from  OMB.  but  based  on  the 
contractors'  own  data  from  14  differ 
enl  contractors  working  on  the  MX 
missile. 

The  MX  missile  program  has  ab- 
sorbed hundreds  of  ihou.sands  of  labor 
hours  of  pure  waste.  The  range  of  in- 
efficiency on  this  program  reaches 
from  12  times  what  it  should  normally 
take  in  order  to  do  the  specified  work 
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Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  crys- 
talliz«-  this  point  that  I  am  trying  to 
make.  I  am  making  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  amount  of  time  that  it 
should  lake  to  do  specified  work  on 
the  MX  compared  to  what  lime  it  ac- 
tually does  take,  again,  using  the  con- 
tractors' own  standards. 

Now.  anv  business  in  the  private 
.sector  would  in  fact  go  out  of  business, 
would  not  be  in  business,  if  the  ineffi- 
ciency rale  were  as  much  as  50  percent 
above  the  standard.  In  .some  parts  of 
the  MX  missile  program,  inefficiency 
on  this  program  is  not  just  50  percent 
higher  than  the  standard,  not  just  100 
percent  higher  than  the  standard,  but 
it  can  be  as  much  as  1.200  percent 
higher  than  that  standard. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  if  you  were 
going  to  buy  a  Sony  TV  .set  where  the 
same  labor  inefficiency  rate  was  ap- 
plied, instead  of  paying  lor  a  S400  TV 
.set.  vou  would  be  charged  .S65.000  for 
that  TV  .set. 

Now  who  in  the  world  would  ever  be 
foolish  enough  to  pay  S65.000  for  a 
color  TV  .si'f  Yet  that  is  the  kind  of 
gross  waste  and  inefficiency  that  we 
are  asking  the  ta.xpayers  of  this  coun- 
try to  absorb  in  this  defen.se  program. 
And.  hence,  a  period  of  lime  to  look  al 
the.se  problems  is  entirely  justified  to 
get  llu'  program  und<^r  control,  to  gel 
the  taxpayers'  money's  worth.  Then  if. 
in  the  process,  this  system  is  used  in- 
stead of  the  Midgelman.  if  this  system 
is  needed,  then  move  forward  with  it. 
Bui  let  us  move  forward  in  the 
manner  wher»'  we  are  in  fact  getting 
the  taxpayer's  money's  worth,  m  fad 
where  the  defease  contractors  are 
building  this  system  in  I  he  period  of 
time  they  themselvi-s  set  as  a  stand- 
ard. 

The  numbers  contained  in  tht'.se  doc- 
uments and  I  would  like  to  paren- 
thetically .say  at  this  point  that  I  am 
willing  to  show  the.se  documents  to 
any  Member  that  wants  to  look  at 
them.  I  am  not  going  to  let  them  be 
copied  al  I  his  point.  I  do  not  care  to 
have  staff  go  through  them.  Bui  if 
you  want  to  .see  what  I  am  looking  al 
here.  I  will  give  you  some  examples.  I 
am  not  going  to  list  the.se  14  contrac- 
tors b<'cause  I  am  noi  heri'  to  make  a 
particular  deft'use  contractor  look  bad. 
I  am  not  here  to  make  any  one  person 
in  the  Defenst>  Department  look  bad. 
But  I  am  here  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  have  a  problem,  a  very 
serious  problem. 

Here  is  one  contractor.  On  the  items 
they  were  building  that  should  cost 
370  standard  hours  in  th<'  .second  quar- 
ter of  fi.scal  year  1983.  it  did  not  take 


laKe  in  oraer  lu  uu  lur  .-.pi-iwuu  y»wi>^     ^i'   "■   ..."...  ......    .v — ^ 

by  the  contractor.  And  that.  I  want  to     370  hours  to  build  it.  But  they  expend 

I    I *  i_ .. > »,.,..-■       ,wi     (i  i\c.i\     Vif^iirc      I  .^►t     II*;    iakf*    anr»fh#> 


repeat,  is  gauged  by  the  contractors 
own  data,  not  my  data.  Moreover, 
there  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  these  figures  should  not  even  be 
higher  than  what  the  contractors  pre 
sented  to  us. 


ed  5.050  hours.  Let  us  take  another 
contractor,  because  as  I  said  there  are 
14  of  them. 

Here  is  one.  The  total  standard  hour 
for  this  part  was  36.847  hours,  and 
they  expended  68.316  standard  hours. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Would  my  colleague 
yield'.* 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue until  I  get  done. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion on  thai  particular  point. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  chairman  is 
suggesting  that  he  wants  to  hurry  this 
up.  I  am  the  last  speaker. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  wonder  if  my  friend 
would  let  me  ask  him  one  question 
about  that  point  of  68,000  hours 
versus  40. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  will  yield  for  the 
question. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  My  question  is  when 
you  look  at  this  chart  showing  the  so- 
called  arms  race,"  you  see  there 
really  has  not  been  an  arms  race  in 
the  .seventies.  It  has  been  all  one  sided, 
and  the  Soviets  have  been  building, 
building,  and  building.  During  the 
1970's.  the  United  States  added  only  1 
new  strategic  sy.stem,  the  Trident  I 
SLBM.  while  the  Soviets  deployed 
over  30.  I  hear  the  Senator's  point 
about  costs,  and  we  are  all  concerned 
with  high  costs.  But  what  is  the  rel- 
evance of  that  point  of  40,000  hours 
versus  68.000  hours  vis-a-vis  what  the 
needs  of  the  .security  of  the  United 
Stales  i.s?  Is  that  what  we  are  talking 
about'.'  Is  it  going  to  .save  any  costs  in 
the  future  to  slop,  and  halt  the  pro- 
duction now'.'  I  think  we  should  look 
into  those  cost  expenditures.  Indeed,  if 
these  amendments  pa.ss,  I  think  we 
will  find  that  the  unit  cost  and  the 
sy.  '.em  cost  of  the  MX  will  rise  signifi- 
canllv. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  answer  to 
your  question  is  we  are  never  going  to 
make  that  up  being  this  inefficient. 
Thai  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  So  we  are  going  to  stop 
now.  and  that  is  going  to  make  it 
better' 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  point  of  the 
matter  is  on  any  of  the.se.  we  are  talk- 
ing about  productivity.  You  yourself 
in  the  private  sector  have  said  so  many 
times,  and  I  have  heard  you  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  say  we 
have  to  have  tax  policies  that  encour- 
age investment,  research,  and  increase 
the  productivity.  I  am  telling  you  that 
if  we  do  not  get  more  productivity  out 
of  the  defen.se  industry,  we  are  never 
going  to  be  able  to  defend  this  coun- 
try. If  the  private  sector  was  as  ineffi- 
cient, this  whole  country  would  be 
bust(>d. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  My  good  friend,  I  say 
you  know  and  I  know  that  if  you  think 
we  are  never  going  to  get  caught  up  by 
being  that  inefficient,  how  are  we 
going  to  get  caught  up  by  making  it 
more  inefficient  by  stopping  produc- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  process?  Why 
do  ue  not  go  in  and  correct  the  excess 
cost  problems?  Are  you  for  or  against 
the  MX?  That  is  the  question.  Being 
for  these  amendments  is  being  for  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  the  MX. 
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Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make    ets  introduced  30  new  systems  in  the     htad.s  targeted  against  the  United  Slates 
the    following    brief    points    on    why     same  period.  lias  increa.scd  by  a  factor  of  about  75  per- 

AmericH  needs  the  MX  ICBM:  the  Soviets  have  seven  -mx   e«uivalent-     *■''"'  ^'"'^•'   ^^'^^-  I"deed.  the  Soviets  have 

First,  the  Soviets  now  have  deployed  missiles,  and  all  of  them  violate  salt  i  P*"*'"  acploying  over  1.000  ICBM  MIRV  war- 
heads per  year  during  the  last  few  years, 
which  is  more  warheads  each  year  than  the 


as  of  today  5,300  warheads  for  inter-       or  ii 


under  development.  President  Reagan's  last     „  unn  t/^qh/i  „'.„-i,  „  i     „  ~        '^  . 
cio.^,„„r,.  i.  ,..i„.  i..  ^„..  ci„.,fi.ol;.    -Th,,.,,     2.800  ICBM  warheads,  compared  to  as  many 

as  9.000  for  the  Soviets. 
And  now  we  find  that  critics  of  the  MX 


continental  ballistic  missiles  equiva-  Mr.  President.  President  Reagan  .stated  at  United  States  would  deplov  in  its  entire  pro- 
lent  to  or  better  than  those  on  the  MX  ^"-"^  '"f""","!^'  ^T^l  «;°"fi''-<'""',0"  Monday,  ^^am  of  lOO  MXs  with  only  700  net  addi- 
in  terms  of  yield  and  accuracy.  Thus  Jf.^^ /,*■  ?„«"',  .'„^'  ]'\™-  "^'""Jt'J'vh  lio"^!  warheads,  beginning  in  late  1986  and 
the  Soviets  already  have  a  5^300-to-O  '^TT:L'^is'^£2^^:^:- ull^^'lZ'.  ^i-Z's^ I989\ru^n*^rd' ^f  f '"^  t^^ ' 
advantage  in  MX-type  warheads.  under  development.  President  Reagan's  la.st  ^'^^''^  ^^  ^^^^-  '^'  ""'^'^'^  ^^'^^'^''^  ^°"'^  "^^"-'^ 

Second,  MX  will  add  only  700  new  statement  is  what  is  most  signficani.  There 

warheads,  if  all  100  now-  planned  are  are  now  reports  that  the  Soviets  have  three 

deployed  by  1989.  "<■«'  ICBMs  under  development,  two  previ  attacking  it  on  the  ground  that  he 

ThirH     it    would    rponire    4  SOO    MX  ously  projected  using  liquid  propellants.  and  „",  *^^',    aitacKing  ii  on  tne  ground  tnal  De- 

^vothLh.    f«^   Vhi    tSh   1if.f »c    f^  '"O'^l  '■'"'•^nt'y  ont-  ^ il^  ^o'*"  Propellants.  ^^"'^f  '^^  ' '  ^ow-we.ght  and  range  have  been 

warheads    for    the    United    States    to  ^^  President.  I  shall  ask  tha" one  rec..nt  ''Tr'T^^:^  °.\'^'-^  '°  comply  with  the  un- 

have  a   first  strike  COUnterforce  capa-  newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the  Record,  rat 'Hed  SALT  II  Treaty^  the  MX  is  some- 

bility.    Only    700    net    additional    MX  u   is   from   the   Baltimore  Sun   of  Sunday,  ho^^  an  inferior  mis.sile  This  is  the  height  of 

warheads  does  not  provide  this  capa-  May  13.  1984.  It  was  the  lead  front  page  ""°"'';          t,   cait  ti    '■''    .'^onst'-amed    to 

bility.  even  when  combined  with  1.650  story,  by  Charles  Corddry.  entitled  -Soyiet  ^T,.  L,!:n   Mv  ^JniJi'i^nr  t^rm\    .n'^^f 

Minuleman  III  warheads    In  fact    the  Plans  Giant  Mi.ssile.  Report  Sa.ys."  The  arti-  Ha^.f  •'<f\«n  MX  t^u  valent  ICBM  s.  all  of 

Minuteman  iii  warneaas.  in  laci.  ine  m„t„^  .;„,  ,.rai  <\i,r^\(ir^r,t  nAints  roinvam  which  violate  SALT  II  or  SALT  I. 

United    States    would    need   4.500    MX  cle  makes  .several  .significant  points  relevant 

warheads  to  have  a  first  strike  coun- 


to  the  vote  on  MX  today. 


The  SS-25  and  SS-X-26  violate  article  IV 


First,  it  is  now  revealed  for  lh<>  first  time  ?!.„^.'^L^    "    allowing    only   one    new   type 

Icrforce  capability.  that    the    Soviets    have    vet    another    new  ICBM    The  Soviet  heavy  SS- 19  ICBM  vio- 

FourLh,    by    fiscal    year    1989.    when  ICBM.  dubbed  bv  .some  intelligence  experts  lales  or  circumvents  article  II  of  the  SALT  I 

100  MX's  are  planned  to  be  deployed,  the  SS-X-26.  which  will  evidently  replace  '"tPr'm  Agreement  which  prohibits  heavy 

the  Soviets  will   probably   have  over  either  the   hug..  SS-17.  ss-is.   or  ssi9  }!;,^'^.%f:°"\,:7'^'';"f„!*^'^\ 

fi  nnn  TCRM  unrhpnrt.:   ThiK;  the  Snvipt  ICBMs  carrying  MIRV  warheads.  What  is  "^<    SS-24  s   full   encrypton   violates   SALT 

B.OOO  ICBM  warheads,  inus  tne  bOViel  ^^^^  significant    about   this  first   report   of  "'-^  Article  XV.  The  SS-18  has  also  been  il- 

advantage  in  MX  equivalent  warheads  ^^^  ^[^^_  ss-X-26  is  the  fact  tiiat  it  is  be-  't't-'al'v  encrypted  in  tests  during  1978  and 

will  grow.  \w\c6  to  u.se  .solid  propellants.  The  new  SS  1^79.  and  probably  carries  14  MIRVs  each. 

Fifth,  fast  year  alone,  the  Soviets  de-  X-26    will    be    the    third    Soviet    new    type  ^^'"'"    only    10    are    allowed.    All    the    new 

ployed  1,000  MX  equivalent  warheads.  ICMB.  but  salt  ii   allows  only  one.  the  Soviet    ICBM  s   would    presumably   also   be 

which     is     300     more     warheads     than  Soviets  have  already  told  us  that  their  SS-  fi'I'V   encrypted,    in    violation   of   SALT   II. 

would    be    added    by    MX    deployment  X-24   MX  equivalent   is  there  one  allowed  The  SS-17  and  SS  19  ar^^ikew^ 

fhrniiPh  iq«q  new  type  ICBM.  but  I  he  SS-24  is  being  ille-  cr.vpted  in  violation  of  SALT  II. 

e.     .1    .u     o      •.               w              o.      ,  gallv  encrypted.  Their  new  SS-25   is  their  There  are  reports  of  still  more  Soviet  MX- 

Sixth,  the  Soviets  now  have  a  3-to-l  ^^^^^^  ^^w  type  ICBM.  and  it  is  illegal  in  al  equivalent  ICBMs  to  come.  The  latest  edi- 

numerical    advantage    m    ICBM    war-  iea.st  three  wa.vs  under  salt  II.  The  SS-X  tion  of  Soviet  Military  Power  for  April  1984 

heads,  tnd  a  6-tO-l  advantage  in  COUn-  26  will  be  their  third  new   type  ICMB.  al.so  a'so  projects   liquid   fuel   followons   to  the 

terforce  capability,  giving  the  Soviets  illegal.  It  too  will  probably  also  be  <'ncrypt-  SS-I8  and  SS-19. 

a  clearcut  first  strike  capability.  ed.  still  another  violation.  This  would  make  a  total  of  .seven  Soviet 

Seventh     the    Soviets    already    have  '^   will   probably   be   quite   easy    to   prove  ICBMs   which   are   equivalent    to   the   U.S. 


strategic    nuclear    superiority.    They 


that  the  SSX-26  is  a  new   type  ICBM.  be-  MX.  and  can  be  .seen  to  violate  SALT,  either 

,  cau.se    it    evidently    has    .solid    propellants,  becau.se  of  their  probable  or  actual  encrvp- 

nave    l.UOO   more   intercontinental   nu-  solid  propellants  reportedly  can  be  detected  lion  or  becau.se  of  their  probable  or  actual 

clear  delivery  vehicles  than  the  United  readily  by  national  technical  means  of  veri-  characteristics. 

States  and  1.000  more  total  missile  and  fication.  and  reportedly,  cannot  be  masked  Thus  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  all  seven 

bomber  warheads,  as  the  second  chart  by  encryption  of  electronic  missile  leleme-  Soviet  MX  equivalent  ICBMs  violate  SALT. 

shows.  try   signals.   SALT   lis   article   IV  specifies  while  the  U.S.  MX  has  been  reduced  in  ca- 

Eighth      finally      the     Soviets     have  ^^*^  ^  new   type  ICBM  is  defined  by  eight  pabilily  in  order  to  comply  with  the  unrati- 

three    times    as    manv    hard    tareets  characleh.stics  in  distinguishing  it  from  ex-  fled  SALT  II  Treaty. 

inree    times    as    many    nara    largeu..  jsiing  iCBMs.  including  type  of  propellant.  In  sum.  the  Soviet  MX  equivalent  ICBMs 

which  are  three  times  as  hard,  as  the  if  u^p  SS-X  26  is  designed  to  replace  after  which  violate  SALT  I  or  SALT  II  are  as  fol- 

United  States.  This  factor  means  that  ti,e  liquid  designed  to  replace  either  the  lows: 

the   Soviets    not    only    have    a   6-to-l  liquid  propellant  SS-17.  SS-18.  or  the  SS  First,  ss  17    tncryption. 

COUnterforce  advantage,  but  they  also  19.  and  if  it  uses  solid  propellants.  this  will  Second.  SS-18— 14  warheads  and  encryp- 

could  shoot  at  fewer  and  much  softer  ^  »  clear  cut  SALT  II  violation  which  will  tion. 

targets    than    the    United    States   can  be  readily  detected  on  its  first  flight  le.st  Third.  SS-I9~heavy   ICBM  and  encr.vp- 

„v,„„,  „,  ■     ,, o«..i^»  TT..,;^.,   T'v,....  >i Second,  the  Soviets  now  already  have  fnc  lion. 

Shoot  at  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  the  ^^  equivalent  mi.s.siles.  These  include  818  Fourth,     SS-24-encr.yption,      <SS-25-2d 

Soviet  first  strike  counterforce  superi-  sS-19.  SS-18.  and  SS  17  MIRVd  ICBMs.  new  ivpe.  RV  to  throw-weight  ratio,  and  en- 

ority  is  even  greater  when  the  differ-  carrying  almost  6.000  warheads.  There  are  cryption.) 

ing  target  sets  are  considered.  reports    that    each    SS  18    carries    14    war-  Fifth,  SSX26-3d  new  type  and  encryp- 

Ninth.    the   number   of   U.S.   nuclear  heads,  instead  of  the  lO  allowed  by  SALT  II.  Hon. 

warheads    has   declined   since    1964    by  which  would  add  over  logo  more  warheads  Sixth,  and  Seventh.  Probable  liquid  pro- 

one-third    moreover    the  megatonnage  ^°^  *  '°^^'  °'  7,000  Soviet  ICBM  warheads,  pellant   SS-18   follow-on  and  SS-19   follow- 


of  our  strategic  warheads  is  now  only 


They  al.so  have  the  SS-24  MX  equivalent     on-both     probable    encryption    and    new 


,        ,,                        .            I.    »  -.  ICBM.  each  leported  to  carry  10  MIRV  war-  types. 

one-fourth,  one-quarter,  what  it  was  in  ^eads.  This  missile  will   reportedly  be  de-  The  editorials  follow: 

cff  tv^^    ^]^fJ°^^^J^r'    l^^ll\-    t"o^  S-'u"'*"*^    *"''''"',   'i'°',  ^'"^    °"    ?*'T^''    ''""'  SOVIET  PLANS  G.ANT  M.SSILE.  REPORT  SAYS 

safety    of    our    nuclear    arsenal    has  Thus  an  initial  deployment  of  about   200. 

greatly   increased  since  then.   In  con-  carrying  2.000  warheads,  can  be  estimated,  (By  Charles  W,  Corddry) 

trast.  both  the  number  and  the  mega-  This  deployment  would  make  9.000  Soviet  Washington.— The    Soviet    Union    is    be- 

tonnage  of  Soviet  nuclear  warheads  is  ICBM  warheads.  And  now  the  Soviets  are  lieved  to  be  developing  a  gigantic  new  inter- 

erowina  about    to    test    their    huge    new    SS-X-26.  continental  mi.ssile.  comparable  in  size  to  its 

TpntH    IhprP  ha<5  nof   hppn  a  <:tratp  ^^'^^^  '*-°^^^  ^^  ''i'^'"'"  ^^^^^  ^^  equivalent  existing  SS  18.  that  carries  up  to  10  nuclear 

lenin,  mere  nas  not  Deend._si,rd,Le  icBM  and  their  third  new  type  ICBM.  two  warheads,     according     to    an     intelligence 

gic  arms  race  during  tne   1970s,    rne  more  than  SALT  II  allows.  report  circulating  in  the  government. 

Chart   shows    that    during    the    1970's,  The  Soviets  already  have  deployed  over  The  report,  still  subject  to  further  analy- 

the  United  States  introduced  no  new  3.850    new    warheads    since   SALT    II    was  sis  and  confirmation,  sa.vs  the  missile  is  be- 

Strategic  systems,  zero,  while  the  Sovi-  signed  in   1979.  The  number  of  their  war-  lieved  to  have  rapid-firing,  solidpropellant 
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rockfl  motor.'-  iiistiad  of  ihf  liqiiul  liuliil 
ePKines  powcrmi;  thr  SS  18  -.w  prtsriii  ilif 
lartit'st  misMlc  by  far  iii  ciilur  >ii|)rrpo\vi  r 
arsenal. 

The  rrporlfd  tirw  Miapon  ha.-s  not  \rl 
boi-n  fliKlil  it'.slfd.  acrorilini;  id  the  aiialv.Ni-- 
circulatinK  in  Kovtrnnnnl  (iiiartir> 

Soiirrt'.s.  VI ho  coiifirmcd  thi-  reports  cm-i 
vncf  and  reqin'stcci  aiioiiymilv.  .said  .sik  h  a 
dtnclopmciil  would  Molalc  ihr  tcrm.s  nt  Iln 
1979  stralt'Kir  arm.s  limit ai ion  treaty  iSAI.1 
III  Thf  pact  \ya.s  ncycr  ralificd  by  ilii 
United  Stales,  but  both  Wa.shiiiM'on  and 
Moscow  say  tliey  abide  by  il.s  terms 

The  treaty  allows  each  side  lo  thyhi  li'sl 
and  deploy  a  sini;le  niw  type  Mhe  term 
■  new  type'  beint;  carefully  defined  i  of  inter 
continental  ballistic  missile 

The  Soyiet  Union  already  has  iioliliid  the 
United  States  that  its  new  lype.  as  allowed 
by  the  treaty,  is  the  SS  ^4,  a  weapon  r-fk 
oned  here  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Uie  Anuri 
can  MX. 

Th<'  MX  mi.ssile.  expected  to  lace  a  ■>lill 
new  challenge  soon  in  the  House  but  not  in 
the  Senate,  is  to  carry  ID  warheads  as  does 
the  most  heavily  equipped  \iTsion  of  tin 
SS  18,  But  the  liftint;  powir  of  the  SoMei 
rocket  IS  such  that  ii  could  carry  up  in  -.t 
warheads. 

Sources  here  said  there  is  some  evident  e 
that  the  Ru.ssians  are  makinM  the  SS  24 
mobile  on  rail  tracks,  somewhai  in  ilu-  wa\ 
that  was  once  en\i,-.ioned  for  i  hi-  MX 

US.  analysts  btlieve  Mo.scte.v  also  has  a 
.second  new  type  in  it-.  SS  25  rocket  The  So 
yipts  contend  that  weapon  is  an  upviradi  d 
version  of  the  eM>iin«  SS  i;j,  a.^  permiiied 
by  SALT  II  But  American  analysts  -av  n 
exceeds  the  allowances  f(jr  modificaiion,% 

Subject  to  further  evaluation  of  Un  niu 
report,  somi-  novernmenl  sources  said  at;  im 
proved  behemoth  of  SS  18  M/e  mav  bi  or 
may  be  claimed  lo  be    a  modified  SS  18 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Thf  point  is  voii 
are  .shoolintJ  at  a  moving;  tarnei.  Yon 
never  find  time.  Yon  .sit  here  in  these 
debates  for  a  \yeek.  make  these  deei 
sions.  and  say  we  have  ^;ot  problems. 
Everybody  admits  we  have  probletivs. 
but  nobody  ever  corrects  the  problems. 
We  have  lo  correct  these  problems. 

In  other  words.  I  ^jne.ss  we  would  say 
whether  it  is  in  regard  to  this  or  any 
thing  else  we  have  a  lot  to  learn  about 
running  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this 
Nation,  Mr.  President.  The  numbers 
contained  in  these  documents  I  have 
before  me  are  mcredible.  as  I  hope  you 
would  agree.  We  thought  spare  parts 
pricing  was  bad.  It  is  just  as  bad  if  not 
worse  on  the  entire  weapons  systems. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  this,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, not  when  we  find  irrefutable  evi 
dcnce  such  as  in  these  documents. 

The  Congres-s.  of  course,  is  ultimate 
ly  responsible  for  this  waste  occurring, 
particularly  when  we  know  it  is  there 
and  we  do  not  do  something  about  it. 
It  is  up  to  us  when  the  information 
like  this  is  uncovered  to  correct  it.  We 
must  do  .so.  The  only  language  any  bu 
reaucracy  understands  is  basically 
money. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  makes  sen.se.  It  gives  us 
time  lo  study  alternatives,  and.  more 
important,  to  study  cost  trends  of  the 
MX.  I  know  that  this  is  not  the  kind 


of  thing  that  Wf  who  are  professional 
politicians  like  to  .see.  particularly  in 
an  election  year.  We  would  rather 
close  our  e.ys.  and  wait  for  if  to  go 
away.  But  it  is  not  going  to  go  away.  It 
has  been  going  on  for  too  long.  It  is 
right  here  for  everybody  lo  ob.serve. 
and  for  everybody  lo  review. 

I  mtetul  to  pursue  matters  like  this 
in    lorums    where    it    is    appropriate 
where  I  am  a  member  of  committees 
where    I   can   do   this    because    it    will 
.serve    lo    provide,    for    instance,    the 
Budget    Committee    with    more    com 
plete    information    needed    for    better 
decisionmaking.  1  he  Budget   Commit 
tees  are  intended  to  be  macro-planning 
committees,  yet  we  have  been  making 
decisions  at  macro  l«'v«>l  without  know 
ing  how  the  macro  is  connected  lo  the 
micro. 

Instead,  we  have  been  acting  on  in- 
formation that  is  false  and  misleading. 
The  results  have  been  larger  deficits, 
costlier  goods  and  services,  and  fewer 
goods  and  services  than  planned.  This 
IS  a  serious  problem,  and  it  is  the  kind 
of  information  which  no  Member  in 
this  body  can  refute.  Furthermore,  the 
information  comes  from  the  contrac- 
tors themselves.  I  am  making  my  ca.se 
ba.sed  upon  the  conlractors  date.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
lor  taking  this  rea.soiiable  step  m  light 
of  the  evidence  that  I  have,  and  in  the 
face  of  intense  political  pressure.  1 
know  his  motives  are  good  and  admira 
ble  from  his  position  on  the  Budget 
Committee  as  ranking  member.  He  is 
taking  a  position  that  is  ilioroiighly 
responsible,  1  want  to  applaud  htm  for 
his  efforts,  and  urge  my  colleagues  lo 
support  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  I  he  tloor 

Th«  PKFSIDINXi  OFFICFiK  The 
Serial (jr  from  Texas, 

Mr,  TOWER,  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
brietlv  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas, 

Mr,  President.  I  would  like  lo  speak 
briefly  about  an  i.ssiie  which  is  very 
important  to  us  Almost  a  \vat  ago 
today,  many  of  us  debated  long  and 
hard  on  this  tiuestion,  I  voted  reluc- 
tantly to  support  the  MX  mi.ssile.  I 
would  like  lo  explain  my  thoughts  at 
that  particular  time 

Last  year,  we  developed  a  lentative 
consensus  from  the  report  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission.  This  const-nsus 
was  ba.sed  on  a  three-part  package 
that  called  for  deployminl  of  100  MX 
mi.ssiles  as  an  interim  step,  a  bridge  to 
a  smaller,  new  mi.ssile  with  one  war- 
head. And,  for  the  first  lime,  we  linked 
this  program  to  a  new  arms  control 
strategy  aimed  at  limiting  warheads 
rather  than  mi.ssiles. 

I  believed  last  year  that  this  consen- 
sus, however  lentative,  was  an  impor- 
tant development.  It  offered  po.sslbili- 
ties  to  move  us  toward  nuclear  stabili- 
ty, which  the  Scowcroft  Commi.ssion 
.set  out  as  our  primary  objective. 


As  part  of  that  con.sensus,  I  was  will- 
ing lo  support  funding  for  the  MX 
mi.ssile.  I  believed  this  would  slrcnglh- 
«n  the  President's  hand  in  ncgolialing 
with  llK'  Soviets.  And  I  believed  that  a 
con.sensus  tying  the  MX  lo  new  arms 
control  initiatives  would  encourage 
the  President  to  move  ahead  in  talks 
with  the  Soviets. 

Since  that  vote  last  year,  the  Presi- 
dent has  put  forward  a  new  arms  con- 
trol proposal.  However,  our  relations 
with  the  Soviets  have  deteriorated  fur- 
ther. The  Soviets  have  walked  out  of 
arms  control  talks  in  Geneva  and  their 
rhetoric  has  steadily  turned  from 
lough  to  bitter. 

Here  in  the  Congress,  last  year's  con- 
.sensus seems  more  fragile  than  ever 
before.  The  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
has  effectively  withdrawn  from  that 
consensus,  and  we  will  decide  soon 
whether  the  Senate  will  do  the  .same. 

Senator  Chiles'  amendment  is  a 
thoughtful  one.  It  has  much  to  offer. 
It  is  not  an  anii-MX  vote.  I  al.so  .say  lo 
my  mind  Senator  Grassley.  who  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  effort  and 
thoughtful  consideration  on  budget 
concerns  regarding  defen.se  has  given 
ihoughtlul  consideration  to  this.  But  I 
would  al.so  .say.  Mr.  President,  that  it 
changes  the  eon.s<-nsus  at  a  most  diffi- 
cult lime. 

Soviet  leaders  have  tnade  very  clear 
that  iIk'V  will  not  return  to  the  negoli- 
aimg  table  soon.  They  are  waiting,  as 
one  put  it.  to  .see  what  emerges  from 
the  social  forces  of  the  West.  We 
should  all  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  a 
key  social  force  of  the  West. 

I'nder  these  circumstances,  I  cannot 
abandon  the  con.sensus  that  I  was  part 
ol  last  year.  I  have  disagreed— .some- 
limes  strongly  with  .some  of  the  rhet- 
oric the  President  has  u.sed  toward  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  I  do  not  believi"  he 
has  acted  in  bad  faith. 

I  b<lieve  we  cannot  afford  lo  return 
to  the  kind  of  divisive  arguments  of 
the  past  that  unraveled  our  thinking 
rather  than  knitting  it  together  in  a 
long-term  strategy  that  .sets  nuclear 
stability  as  its  key  goal. 

Most  of  all.  I  believe  we  must  not 
reward  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  intran- 
sigence in  Geneva.  If  they  find  that 
their  silence  is  rewarded  with  growing 
confusion  and  widening  rifts  in  the 
West,  then  we  may  never  again  force  a 
strong  and  effective  arms  control 
agreement.  This  would  be  a  di.saster  of 
ttU'  first  order. 

I  will  concede  that  the  MX  has 
many  flaws.  I  think  everyone  here 
would  agree  that  large,  land-based 
mi.ssiles  with  multiple  warheads  silling 
in  fixed  silos  are  not  the  .solution  lo 
our  strategic  problem.  The  Scowcroft 
Commission  clearly  said  so.  But  aban- 
doning this  program  at  this  lime- 
under  lh(>se  circumstances— al.so  is  not 
a  .solution.  It  is  a  .step  backward.  It  is  a 
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step  away  from  any  clear  consensus 
among  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

Much  as  I  might  wish  to  abandon 
this  program.  I  am  not  willing  to  do  so 
now.  One  of  the  great  strengths  of  our 
society  is  free  and  open  debate,  a  full 
airing  of  our  differences. 

There  are  valid  disagreements  on 
this  issue.  Reasonable  persons  can 
differ  sharply  about  what  we  should 
do.  I  do  not  question  the  intentions  or 
the  motives  of  those  who  oppose  the 
MX.  I  agree  with  many  of  their  con- 
cerns. 

However,  I  think  two  things  are  im- 
portant here.  One  is  whether  we  can 
demonstrate  resolve  in  the  face  of  ap- 
parent Soviet  intransigence.  The 
other,  even  more  important  to  me,  is 
whether  we  can  forge  a  consensus 
among  ourselves  and  then  hold  to  it. 
Last  year,  we  made  a  decision  on  this 
issue.  Now  we  must  decide  whether  to 
hold  lo  that  decision  or  whether  to 
again  change  course.  I  believe  we  must 
move  ahead  with  this  program,  and 
with  our  efforts  to  resume  arms  con- 
trol talks  with  the  Soviets. 

Whatever  the  flaws  of  our  present 
strategy,  it  is  better  than  no  strategy 
at  all. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  statement. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day arguments  were  made  that  the 
United  Slates  should  not  vigorously 
but  with  only  timorous  caution  pursue 
even  a  research  program  in  strategic 
defen.se  t;echnology.  It  was  argued,  Mr. 
President,  that  strategic  defense  initia- 
tives will  prove  provocative  and  be  de- 
stabilizing. 

Instead,  the  critics  of  strategic  de- 
fense argue  that  we  must  continue  to 
rely  upon  the  deterrent  of  mutually 
a.ssured  destruction.  They  tell  us  that 
we  must  rely  upon  offensive  weapons 
of  destruction  as  the  best  hope  of  in- 
hibiting both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  from  ever  engaging 
in  a  first  strike  misadventure. 

But  today,  Mr.  President,  many  of 
those  .same  critics  of  strategic  defense 
technology  argue  that  the  MX  pro- 
gram upon  which  the  United  States 
has  embarked  must  also  be  abandoned 
because  it  loo  will  prove  destabilizing. 

Presumably  those  who  champion  an 
offense-based  deterrent  understand 
that  inherent  in  the  concept  of  mutu- 
ally assured  destruction  is  the  require- 
ment for  an  offensive  capability 
which,  if  it  is  to  succeed  in  mutually 
inhibiting  both  sides  from  engaging  in 
a  first  strike,  must  be  a  capability 
based  upon  three  legs.  This  tripartite 
offensive  capability,  commonly  de- 
scribed a*  the  triad,  is  based  upon  the 
ability  to  launch  offensive  interconti- 
nental ballistic  mis,siles  from  the  air, 
from  the  sea,  and  from  the  ground. 

Yet  those  who  argue  either  for  total 
elimination  of  the  MX  program  or 
urge  this  amendment  which  achieves 


effectively  the  same  thing  are  engaged 
in  converting  the  triad  into  a  danger- 
ous two-legged  stool.  They  are  giving 
us  a  prescription  for  a  pratfall. 

Pratfalls  may  be  funny  upon  a 
vaudeville  stage,  but  not  upon  the 
stage  of  national  security. 

But,  no,  say  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment,  they  do  not  intend  such 
mischief.  No.  they  protest  that  they 
are  fully  mindful  of  the  necessity  to 
preserve  the  triad. 

They  would  have  us  do  so  by  acceler- 
ating development  of  the  Midgetman 
missile,  though  they  cannot  be  certain 
how  much  an  unspecified  effort  would 
in  fact  advance  the  date  of  operational 
readiness  and  deployment.  Nor  can 
they  begin  to  be  certain  as  to  how  to 
advi.se  us  as  lo  the  markedly  increased 
costs  of  attempting  such  acceleration. 

Perhaps.  Mr.  President,  the  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  should  seek 
guidance  (rom  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion. In  recommending  development  of 
the  smaller  mobile  mi.ssile,  the  com- 
mission has  also  wisely  counseled  us 
that: 

...  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  wise  to 
move  precipitously  in  that  direction.  In 
part,  this  is  because  time  is  required  lo  de- 
velop such  new  systems  properly,  in  part  it 
is  becau.se  continued  efforts  on  our  curn-nt 
strategic  programs  are  needed  to  encourage 
Ifie  Soviets  to  move  in  a  stabilizing  direc- 
tion. 

What  we  have-  been  advised  by  the 
experts.  Mr.  President,  is  that  to  place 
the  MX  guidance  s.vslem  upon  single- 
warhead  mobile  missiles,  as  would  be 
required  for  Midgetman  acceleration, 
would  enormously  increase  the  cost  of 
the  Midgetman  program.  Time  will  be 
required  to  develop  a  less  expensive 
guidance  system  for  the  new  mi.ssile. 

We  are  also  advised  by  the  experts 
that  notwithstanding  the  increased  ex- 
penditure accompanying  efforts  lo  ac- 
celerate development  of  Midgetman. 
such  efforts  will  produce  a  saving  of 
only  about  a  year  in  bringing  the 
mobile  mission  program  on  line. 

So  let  us  not  be  deluded.  This 
amendment  would  scrap  the  present 
program  of  deployment  of  the  Peace- 
keeper and  substitute  a  pallid  provi- 
sion that  would  only  keep  the  MX  pro- 
duction lifie  standing  on  one  foot  but 
produce  no  missiles.  It  would  indeed 
convert  the  triad  into  a  dangerous 
tw'o-legged  stool  during  the  critical 
period  for  implementation  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  recommenda- 
tions by  pursuing  only  the  second  half 
of  them  while  defaulting  upon  the 
first. 

During  that  critical  period,  Mr. 
President,  in  which  this  amendment 
would  permit  the  deployment  of  no 
more  than  10  Peacekeeper  mi.ssilcs. 
the  ground-based  capability  of  the 
U.S.  triad  would  continue  to  be  the  ex- 
isting Minuteman  missiles  which  the 
Scowcroft  Commi.ssion  has  urged  us  to 
replace  with  100  MX  missiles. 


Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  essential 
third  leg  of  our  triad  will  continue  to 
be  the  Minuteman— the  Minuteman 
which  will  be  no  less  vulnerable  and 
no  more  survivable  than  the  MX  mis- 
sile, the  Minuteman  which  is  desper- 
ately in  need  of  improvements  which 
MX  will  bring  in  accuracy,  speed  of  re- 
targeting, reliability  and  payload  flexi- 
bility. In  all  of  these  categories,  Mr. 
President,  the  MX  represents  a  vast 
improvement  over  our  aging  Minute- 
man  force. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  us  consid- 
er the  implications  of  this  amendment 
upon  the  bargaining  power  of  our 
arms  control  negotiators.  Moments 
ago.  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league from  Kansas  stated  eloquently 
that  she  would  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. She  stated  that  it  was  her  wish 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  not  to 
reward  Soviet  intransigence  at  the 
arms  control  talks.  The  wisdom  of  her 
judgment.  Mr.  President,  is  echoed  in 
statements  of  those  who  have  reason 
to  know  best  what  is  required  for 
American  arms  control  negotiations  to 
succeed  in  achieving  strategic  security 
and  peace  for  us  and  our  allies— and 
indeed  peace  even  for  our  enemies, 
and  for  all  our  children. 

Ambassador  Rowney.  our  distin- 
guished chief  negotiator  at  the 
START  talks,  has  said  both  publicly 
and  privately  that  if  the  bargaining 
power  of  the  MX  is  taken  from  him  by 
the  Congress,  the  President  might  as 
well  bring  him  home. 

This  painful  truth  is  seen  with  equal 
clarity  by  the  truly  remarkable  and 
courageous  Andrei  Sakharov.  In  the 
words  of  his  long-time  friend,  Stanford 
University  scientist  and  fellow  arms 
control  advocate,  Sidney  Drell.  Sak- 
harov is  'a  brilliant  physicist,  an  elo- 
quent and  brave  spokesman  for 
human  rights,  and  a  stirring  example 
of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
human  spirit." 

The  citation  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  awarded  Sakharov  in  1975  de- 
clares him  to  be  'the  spokesman  for 
the  conscience  of  mankind."  Honored 
in  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  father  of 
their  h.vdrogen  bomb,  Sakharov  was 
driven  by  conscience  and  concern  for 
the  lack  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Courageously  he  has  spoken 
out,  giving  voice  to  his  fear  that  a  lack 
of  democratic  institutions  within  the 
Soviet  Union  threaten  the  unleashing 
of  a  terrible  nuclear  exchange. 

In  an  open  letter  to  Dr.  Drell,  Sak- 
harov speaks  to  us  with  a  compelling 
wisdom  of  'The  Danger  Of  Thermo- 
nuclear War." 

You  consider  it  necessary  to  achieve  a  res- 
toration of  strategic  parity  in  the  field  of 
conventional  arms.  Now  take  the  next  logi- 
cal step- while  nuclear  weapons  exist  it  is 
also  necessary  to  have  strategic  parity  in  re- 
lation lo  those  variants  of  limited  or  rcKion- 
al  nuclear  warfare  which  a  potential  enemy 
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could  impost',  if.  il  i>  riall\  nt(i'.>.sars  to 
t-xaminp  in  drlail  I  In-  various  .scitiano.s  for 
both  conventional  and  nuclear  war  and  to 
analyze  the  \ariou.s  contiri»:<ii(ies.  It  i.s  of 
course  not  po.s.>ible  to  analyze  fiilU  all  iluse 
po.s.sibilities  or  to  ensure  .secuntv  eniiri  K 
But  I  am  attemptint;  to  warn  oi  the  opposite 
exiremr—  closing  ones  eyes  and  relMnj; 
on  ones  potential  enemy  tu  be  uerfectlv 
sensible.  As  aUa\s  in  life  s  conipU a  prob 
lems.  .somt'  sort  of  compromise  is  needed. 

Of  course  I  realize  that  in  attempting  not 
to  lag  behind  a  potential  enemy  in  any  wa\ 
vie  condemn  ourselves  to  an  arms  race  that 
is  traKic   in  a  world   with  so  manv    irilieal 
problems   admit t him   of   no   delav     But    tin 
main  dant-'er  is  slippini;  into  an  all  out   mi 
clear  v*ar   If  the  probabilitv  of  such  an  out 
come  could   be   reduced  at    the  cost   of  an 
other  len  or  fifteen  vears  of  the  arms  race, 
then  tx'rhaps  that  price  must  be  paid  while 
al  the  same  time,  diplomatic,  economu  .  ide 
oloKical.  political,  cultural,  and  social  ettoris 
are  made  to  prevent  a  war 

Of  course  it  would  be  wiser  to  ai:ree  now 
to  reduce  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons 
and  to  eliminate  nuclear  wiapons  entirelv 
But  IS  that  now  po.s.sible  in  a  worUI  poisoni  d 
with  fear  and  mistrust,  a  world  where  the 
West  fears  aK^ression  from  the  I'SSH. 
the  i:  S.S  R  fears  annression  Iron)  the  West 
and  from  China,  and  where  China  fears  it 
from  the  U.S.S.R..  and  no  verbal  assurance, 
and  tri'aties  can  eliminate  those  dant:ers  en 
tirely' 

I  know  that  pacifist  Miitimenis  are  verv 
strong  in  the  West  I  deepiv  svmpalhi/e 
vfcith  peoples  yearnint:  for  peace,  lor  a  solu 
tion  to  world  problems  by  peaceful  mi  ans.  I 
share  tho.se  aspirations  fiillv  But  at  the 
.same  time.  I  am  certain  that  it  is  absolulelv 
nece.s,sary  to  be  mindful  of  the  specific  polit 
ical.  military,  and  stralet:i(  realities  of  the 
present  day  and  to  do  so  obiectiveK  without 
making  anv  sort  of  allowances  for  either 
side,  this  also  means  that  oni'  should  not 
proceed  from  an  a  prion  assumption  of  anv 
special  peace-lovint  nature  in  the  socialist 
countries  due  to  their  supposed  pr<>i;rr.s.sive 
ne.ss  or  the  horrors  and  losses  thev  have  i  \ 
perienced  in  war 

The  history  of  the  pacifist  campaigns 
against  the  deployment  of  missiles  in 
Europe  is  tellinK  in  many  respects  After  all. 
many  of  tho.se  part icipat inn  in  those  cam 
paigns  entirely  ignore  the  initial  cause  of 
NATOs  dual  decision  -the  change  in  sira 
tegic  parity  in  the  1970s  in  favor  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  -and.  when  proleslini;  NATOs 
plans,  they  have  not  advanced  anv  d>iTiands 
on  the  U.S.SR 

■  •  •  it  .seems  verv  important  to  me  ,iu 
strive  for  the  abolition  of  powerful  silo 
bxsed  mi.ssiles  at  the  talks  on  nuclear  disar 
mamenl.  While  the  U  S  S  R.  is  tfit  leader  in 
this  field  there  is  very  little  chance  of  its 
easily  relmquishint  that  lead  If  it  is  neces 
.sary  to  sp<'nd  a  few  billion  dollars  on  MX 
mi.ssiles  to  alter  this  sit  nation,  then  perhaps 
Ihis  IS  what  the  West  nuisi  do 

Mr.  President,  there  i.s  no  more  pas- 
sionate advocate  for  arms  control  than 
Andrei  Sakharov.  It  is  clearly  his  most 
fervent  viish  that  nucleararms-conlrol 
talks  succeed  in  reducinn  the  nuclear 
threat  to  mankind 

And.  Mr.  President.  Sakharov  is  tell- 
ing us  not  just  to  keep  the  MX  produc 
tion  line  open,  not  to  deploy  only  10 
MX  missiles.  He  is  telling  us  that  to  be 
successful  at  the  barKaininN:  tables,  the 
United  States  miist  have  .something  to 
give   up.   Mr.    President,    the   pendtnt; 


amendment  v^oiild  M;i\e  away  our  bar- 
tJainin^;  power  nov^ not  as  Sakharov 
admonishes  us.  in  a  bargained  for  e.\- 
chanKe  in  which  the  Soviets  match 
our  arms  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  honor  this  bril 
lianl  and  couraneous  man  who  is  will- 
ing' to  suffer  internal  e.xile  in  Gorki  in 
perhaps  the  one  truly  meaningful  way 
we  can.  Let  us  heed  his  clear  admoni- 
tion. Let  us  r«'connize  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  spend  a  few  billion  dollars  on 
MX  mi.ssiles  to  alter  the  exist  inti 
threat.  The  pending  amendment  in- 
nores  Sakharov  s  admonition.  It  is  well 
intended  but  misguided.  It  would 
impair  rather  than  advance  the  cause 
of  arms  reduction. 

It  must  be  defeated. 

THK  MX  MISSll  1- 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  I  have  voted  to  tirant  the  Pri'si- 
dent's  request  for  funds  to  develop  and 
procure  the  MX  mi.ssile.  In  a  larjje 
measure  my  support  represented  the 
trreat  personal  confidence  I  reposed  in 
th»'  chairman  and  members  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Stralenic 
Forces  and  my  respect  for  their  ludt;- 
ment  as  expressed  in  their  report 
issued  in  April  1983. 

While  I  did  not  a^ree  with  every  par 
ticuiar  of  the  report.  I  found  that  on 
the  \^ hole  it  was  both  reasoned  and 
reasonable,  informed  and  knowledgea- 
ble, and  carefully  balanced.  In  addi- 
tion. It  obviously  tried  to  (Tcate  a  posi- 
tion that  was  broaii  enough  and  cen- 
tral enough  to  eneoiirane  the  (orma- 
iton  of  a  national  consensus  I  think 
that  a  consensus  is  hiKhl.v  desirable 
and  was  willint;  to  adjust  m\  owti  posi- 
tion lo  help  make  that  po.ssiblc. 

One  of  the  balancing  elemenls  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commi.ssion  report  was 
the  emphasis  it  placed  on  the  impor- 
tance of  arms  control  at  a  time  when 
we  proposed  a  |)rot^ram  of  arms  mod- 
ernization. The  .same  kind  of  imagina- 
tion and  vinor  invested  in  one  effort 
was  prescribed  tor  both.  The  creativity 
and  enerMV  devoted  to  invent in^;  arms 
should  be  equaled  by  the  creativity 
and  enertiy  devoted  to  limiting  arms. 

The  Ionic  of  that  proposal  was  ines- 
capable, and  I  supported  it.  I  voted  for 
the  MX  and  the  President  pn-vailed. 
Procurement  of  the  MX  betjan. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  bargain 
has  not  been  fulfilled.  There  has  been 
v«'ry  ItttU'  creativity  exhibited  in  the 
field  of  arms  control  and  arms  limita- 
tion. The  balanced  policy  recommend- 
ed b\  the  Scowcroft  Commission  has 
been  lost. 

In  commenting  on  tlie  stale  of  arms- 
control  policy  in  Washington.  I  am  not 
forgetful  of  the  state  of  arms-control 
policy  in  Moscow.  Enormous  obstacles 
to  progress  have  been  erected  by  the 
Ru.ssians.  ranging  from  empty  chairs 
to  heavy  rhetoric. 

In  all  of  this.  President  Reagan  must 
feel  a  d(><'p  sen.se  of  disappointment 
because  his  goals  of  reduction  and  lim- 


itation of  nuclear  arms  seem  so  elu- 
sive. But  the  administration  is  not 
acting  to  attain  the  goals  that  the 
President  has  enunciated. 

There  are  three  aspects  to  the  arms- 
control  problem,  as  there  are  to  most 
human  endeavors— past,  present,  and 
future. 

Whatever  may  be  .said  about  denying 
results  to  current  Soviet  intransigence, 
it  should  not  be  an  excu.se  for  not 
keeping  our  word.  The  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear 
F^xplosion  Treaty  are  old  business  ne- 
gotiated in  an  earlier  period.  They  are 
carried  iis  unfinished  business  on  our 
ledger.  To  finish  tho.se  .jobs  by  ratify- 
ing the  treaties  would  be  the  final 
answer  to  the  taunts  that  Americans 
are  unreliable  and  tricky. 

The  present  agenda  for  arms  control 
is  obviously  dimmed  by  the  shadow  of 
Ru.ssian  policy.  But  such  a  situation 
demands  a  higher  degree  of  creativity 
and  ingenuity,  and  not  a  retreat  into  a 
position  of  rigid  immobility.  To 
achieve  an  arms-control  agreement,  we 
must  propose  terms  of  mutual  inter- 
est. There  must  be  skill  and  dedication 
HI  casting  and  recasting  the  language. 
If  such  efforts  are  going  forward  they 
must  be  carried  by  a  prototype  Stealth 
airplane,  because  they  are  not  visible. 

The  (lit lire  of  arms  control  looks 
dimmer  than  either  the  past  or  the 
present.  The  planned  deployment  of 
nuclear  armed,  sea-launched  cruise 
mi.ssiles  threatens  all  current  systems 
of  verification.  A  commitment  to  'Star 
Wars"  takes  the  arms  race  out  of  this 
world  and  perhaps  out  of  our  ability  to 
restrain  and  limit.  Arms  control  may 
become  so  difficult  as  lo  be  impracti- 
cal. 

As  we  consider  the  current  situation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  promise  exact- 
ed from  the  administration  by  the 
Scowcroft  Commi.ssion  has  not  been 
kept.  The  support  of  arms  control  and 
limitation  has  not  equaled  the  support 
given  arms  modernization. 

We  made  a  deal  and  the  Congress 
delivered  on  its  side.  The  administra- 
tion has  yet  to  deliver.  When  it  does, 
in  any  one  of  .several  appropriate 
ways.  I  would  reconsider,  but  for  now  I 
cannot  support  further  procurement 
of  the  MX  mi.ssile. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
deep  Interest  in  the  MX  mi.ssile  system 
evolves  from  national  perspective  as 
well  as  the  more  parochial  one.  The 
people  I  represent  in  Wyoming  will  be 
among  thos*-  presently  most  directly 
affected  by  the  MX— as  it  is  deployed 
in  existing  Minuteman  silos  under  the 
command  of  F.E.  Warren  Air  Force 
Base  at  Cheyenne. 

I  am  very  proud  to  state  that  Wyo- 
ming has  always  very  willingly  partici- 
pated in  the  Nation's  defen.se.  Warren 
Air  Ba.se  was  activated  on  July  4,  1867, 
as  Fort  Francis  E.  Warren.  In  the 
1800's  it  was  a  cavalry  post  and  it  has 
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changed  its  primary  function  a 
number  of  times  in  the  intervening 
years,  but  it  has  never  lessened  in  its 
resolve  to  be  at  the  vanguard  in  pro- 
viding for  the  Nation's  defense.  Nei- 
ther have  the  people  of  Wyoming. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  the 
same  rich,  strong,  emotional,  moral, 
and  human  feelings  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed to  me  about  the  MX  by  many 
hundreds  of  my  fellow  Wyomingites.  I 
feel  the  same  ambivalence— the  same 
tearing  of  loyalties— the  same  difficul- 
ty with  the  weighing  of  the  continuing 
assessment  of  our  national  and  person- 
al priorities. 

I  have  heard  from  a  great  many  of 
long  established  organizations  and  the 
newly  emerging  groups  who  state  to 
me  that  they  oppose  MX  deployment 
because  they  "are  horrified  by  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  destructive  power," 
and  because  they  want  the  prospect  of 
peace,  not  war,  for  their  children  and 
their  grandchildren.  So  do  I.  Does 
anyone  not  want  that?  Every  person  in 
this  Chamber  and  surely  nearly  every 
sensible  soul  in  our  Nation  wants  that. 
But  when  we  probe  beyond  the  well- 
meaning;  slogans  and  the  catch 
phrases,  I  find  there  is  much  more  to 
assuring  the  peace  of  the  world  than 
simply  commending  it  to  those  who 
would  destroy  us— just  as  one  would 
not  reasonably  hope  to  reduce  crime 
by  disbanding  or  reducing  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

I  do  hear  so  very  clearly  those  ex- 
pressions which  are  often  presented  to 
me  that  we  must  take  the  first  step  in 
arms  reduction— that  we  must  at  some 
point  say  "enough  is  enough"  and  that 
we  must  move  toward  weapons  reduc- 
tion even  if  it  means  placing  us,  initial- 
ly, at  risk.  Ah,  if  only  that  could  but 
be  an  effective  way  to  reduce  the 
world's  supply  of  nuclear  arms  and  the 
daily  threats  to  our  existence  and  our 
cherished  way  of  life.  But  the  ,a,dver- 
sary  we  are  dealing  with  in  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  quite  share  our  regard 
for  human  rights.  Its  stated  support 
for  arms  reduction  does  not  quite 
carry  the  same  meanings  as  we  attach. 
History  has  certainly  shown  us  that 
we  cannot  and  must  not  base  our  de- 
fense on  the  simple  assurance  that 
they  will  follow  our  lead.  That  would 
be  negligently  naive. 

A  May  26,  1983,  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  I 
joined  in  signing,  says,  in  part: 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  our  support 
for  releasing  fi.scal  year  1983  funds  does  not 
represent  a  consensus  on  the  need  lo  deploy 
100  MX  missiles  in  Minuteman  silo  launch- 
ers. Rather,  yesterday  we  affected  our  part 
of  an  agreement  vn'ith  your  administration 
lo  proceed  with  a  military  conlroversal  pro- 
gram in  exchange  for  a  strong  commitment 
to  proceed  seriously  and  immediately  with  a 
reformulation  of  the  U.S.  START  proposal, 
a  meaningful  guaranteed  build-dov^'n  pro- 
posal, development  of  a  more  survivable. 
small,  single-viarhead  ICBM.  and  creation  of 
a  bipartisan,  durable  arms  control  panel. 


.  .  .  two  factors  will  bear  heavily  on  our 
position  on  these  and  any  subsequent  steps 
in  the  MX  program:  The  administration's 
continued  sincerity  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting a  framework  for  weapons  modern- 
ization and  arms  control— in  particular,  its 
attitude  and  actions  on  the  build-down  pro- 
posal—and developments  in  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  administration  indeed  "serious- 
ly and  immediately"  pursued  those  ob- 
jectives. It  laid  every  one  of  them  on 
the  table— just  as  we  requested.  The 
President  also  made  every  valid  effort 
to  bring  the  Soviets  back  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  including  various  offers 
and  concessions— and  for  that  we  got 
the  bums'  rush,  the  cold  shoulder,  and 
a  pouting  pullout  from  the  Olympics. 
Are  we  now  to  generously  give  up  on 
the  MX  in  order  to  cheer  the  Kremlin 
on  for  those  smarting  jabs  to  the  jaw? 
I  suggest  that  form  of  a  response 
might  be  somewhat  dull  vvitted  and 
naive.  I  feel  we  can  continue  to  pursue 
verifiable  arms  reduction  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  I  believe 
that  production  and  deployment  of 
the  MX  missile— under  present  cir- 
cumstances—is a  neccs.sary  and  vital 
move  in  encouraging  that  process  lo 
come  to  fruition. 

On  the  issue  of  cost,  no  one  has  ever 
shielded  from  the  public  the  cost  of 
MX  production.  It  is  expensive.  It  is 
expensive  to  protect  and  defend  this 
generous  and  remarkable  country.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  but  certainly  very  i:eal 
fact  that  the  Soviets  are  really  not 
particularly  impressed  by  weakness— 
they  are.  however,  impressed  and  per- 
plexed by  a  nation  with  the  willing- 
ness, the  guts,  and  the  ability  to 
defend  itself.  They  have  a  pretty  good 
track  record  of  overwhelming  those 
nations  who  don't  possess  those  at- 
tributes. 

I  do  not  support  each  and  every  de- 
fense increase  that  may  come  down 
the  pike.  That  is  not  true  now  and  it 
never  has  been.  I  voted  consistently 
against  increases  in  the  defense 
budget  for  there  is  indeed  'wa.ste " 
there  and  I  did  .so  again  today— and  I 
even  supported  a  recent  proposal  of 
my  fine  friend  Senator  Nancy  Kasse- 
BAUia  to  freeze  all  increases  in  Federal 
expenditures  at  1984  budget  baseline 
levels.  All  of  them.  I  just  believe  that 
now  we  must  commit  those  resources 
and  render  those  fiscal  sacrifices  that 
are  absolutely  required  in  order  to  pre- 
serve our  remarkable  society.  We  must 
match  the  commitment  to  the  scope  of 
the  real  threat.  No  more  than  that  is 
required.  No  less  than  that  is  required. 
I  believe  that  at  this  time,  with  all  fac- 
tors considered,  support  of  the  next 
installment  of  MX  missiles  is  appropri- 
ate—indeed is  required. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
voting  against  tabling  the  Moynihan- 
Chiles  amendments,  because  I  believe 
they  add  a  desirable  balance  to  our 
land-based  ICBM's.  These  amend- 
ments retain  importjant  aspects  of  the 


MX  program  while  curtailing  MX  pro- 
duction funds  with  use  of  such  funds 
for  the  Midgetman  missile. 

Given  our  huge  deficits,  choices 
must  be  made  in  our  nuclear  forces, 
and  there  is  much  to  recommend  ac- 
celerated development  of  the  Midget- 
man  which  may  turn  out  to  be  signifi- 
cantly preferable  to  the  MX  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a  potential 
first-strike  weapon  in  the  absence  of  a 
satisfactory  basing  mode. 

It  is  not  an  easy  decision  as  to  reten- 
tion of  any  of  the  MX  program,  but  I 
was  persuaded  to  do  so  for  reasons  set 
forth  in  my  floor  statement  on  my 
vote  against  the  Leahy  amendment.  In 
the  light  of  the  alternative  pursued  by 
the  Moynihan-Chiles  amendments,  I 
believe  our  national  interests  would  be 
best  served  by  retaining  certain  as- 
pects of  the  MX,  but  diverting  signifi- 
cant funding  to  the  Midgetman  to 
achieve  a  better  balance  on  our  ICBM 
systems. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  .second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
.second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (when  his  name 
was  called).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote.  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay.  "  If  I  were 
at  liberty  lo  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea.  " 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews] and  the' Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen]  is  nece.ssarily  absent. 

On  this  vole,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texa.s  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  vote  "nay  "  and  the 
Senator     from     Arizona    would     vote 
"aye." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  wish  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  48, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

tRollcall  Vote  No.  ia2  Leg.] 
YEAS-48 


Abdnor 

Ch,if(M' 

Di'iuon 

Armstrong 

Cochran 

Dole 

Bakir 

Cohen 

Domeniri 

Bosrhwilz 

D  Amalo 

East 

Byrd 

Dantorth 

Evans 
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Garn 

Ka.>li  n 

Simpson 

Goldvkaiir 

Uixalt 

Slf  nnis 

Gorton 

Liicar 

Sll   IIMN 

Halrh 

Mailincli 

.Ssnim> 

Havkkin-s 

Mcfluri- 

rhiirnuind 

H.cht 

Murkouski 

Timi  r 

H<-nin 

Nirkli's 

Tnbli 

Hrin/ 

Nunn 

Wallop 
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PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED     1 

D"('otKU:i    (<'r 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Srnate 
being  equally  divided,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent votes  in  the  affirmali\e,  and  the 
motion  to  table  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  thai 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
QuAYLE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Before  the  Senator  proc<'eds.  the 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
moments,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend 
ment  that  would  call  for  a  5.5-percent 
across-the-board  pay  increa.se  for 
those  in  the  military  .services.  I  have 
not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  my  co.sponsor.  Senator  Kennedy, 
and.  pending  that  conversation,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scind- 
ed. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion IS  heard. 


The  clerk  will  continue  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  continued  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Before  the  Senator  proceeds,  the 
Senate  will  com*'  to  order. 

AMKNOMKNT  NO    3210 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  .send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  .isk  for 
its  immediate  consid(>ration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Sriialor  from  Mamr  IMr  Coiif.n).  fur 
iimiMll  and  Mr  KtNNfnv.  Mr.  Matscnaga. 
ami  Mr  Bidkn.  pr(>i)(i.->c.s  an  aincndnnnt 
luimbrrtd  321(t 

Mr  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pane  W.  line  8.  slriki-  out  4  PER 
CENT'  and  insert  m  lieu  tlicriol  5  5  PER- 
CENT 

On  pat;!'  J5  Nlriki  oiil  linr>  14  lliroimli  21 
and  in^irt  in  iiiii  itii-nol  tlic  following 

'bi  Till'  rates  of  basic  pay  and  I  lie  basic  al 
lowancc  for  siih.ii.slincc  for  mirnbcrs  of  the 
unitormrd  strvu  i'>  arc  incrra.srd  bs  5.5  per 
cent  cltertivc  January  1.  1985 

Al  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  ilic  follouint; 
nt\v  stclion 

Sir  Noimlli.standini-'  imv  other  pro\i 
sioti  of  tills  bill,  the  aiilliori/alions  con 
tamed  in  Part  A  of  this  bill  are  redii(<-d  bs 
6' ,  ■ 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
e\ening.  It  was  sugg«'sted  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  Mr.  Arm.stronc. 
and  th<'  Senator  from  Maine  had  of- 
fered a  politically  altractiv*'  amend- 
ment. Of  course,  politically  attrac- 
tive" was  a  code  word,  apparently,  be- 
cause the  Washington  Post  interpr«'t- 
ed  that  as  being  politically  inspired: 
namely,  that  se\eral  of  us  who  ar<' 
running  for  reelection  obviously  had 
been  politically  inspired  to  offer  a  GI 
bill. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  bills  have 
been  adopted  into  law  which  were  po- 
litically unattractne.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Commit te«'  catalog  for  me  at  .som«" 
time  how  many  bills  have  been  passed 
into  law  that  were  politically  unattrac- 
tive. 

However,  tonight  I  should  like  to 
offer  an  amendment  that,  like  the 
Armstrong  proposal  of  yesterday,  is  of 
great  substantive  merit,  but  it  is  politi- 
cally unattractive. 

I  say  politically  unattractive"— and 
that  alone  should  gather  the  support 
of  the  S«nator  from  Texas— becau.se  it 
has  the  strong  support  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defease.  What  more  could  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 


ices Committee  ask  for?  It  is  a  politi- 
cally unattractive  amendment  sup- 
ported by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

At  last,  we  have  substance  over  su- 
perficial appeal:  we  have  principle 
over  politics;  we  have  security  over  ex- 
pediency: we  have  readiness  and  reli- 
ability over  rhetoric.  I  do  not  see  the 
Senator  from  Texas  here  to  lend  his 
support  for  this  politically  unattrac- 
tive measure  which  is  supported  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  so  I  will  pro- 
ceed until  such  time  as  the  Senator  ap- 
pears. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  during  the 
debate  on  the  GI  bill  which  several  of 
us  offered.  I  outlined  the  reasons  why 
I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  cut  corners 
in  compen.sation  for  military  person- 
nel. The  experience  of  the  late  1970's 
should  have  taught  us  a  lesson  that  we 
would  not  want  to  repeat. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
why  we  would  allow  ourselves  to  go 
down  the  same  misguided  path  of  per- 
sonnel program  reductions  when  we 
know  from  the  very  recent  past  that 
such  a  course  leads  almost  certainly  to 
di.saster.  At  a  time  when  the  defense 
budget  is  rising  to  record  levels,  how- 
can  we  justify  shortchanging  service 
persotinel?  The  most  advanced  weap- 
ons in  the  world  will  do  us  little  good 
if  they  do  not  have  the  qualified 
young  mi'n  and  women  needed  to  oper- 
ale  them. 

For  this  rea.son.  Senator  Kennedy 
and  I  are  offering  today,  along  with 
Senator  Matsunaga  and  Senator 
Biden,  an  amendment  calling  for  a  5,5- 
percent  acro.ss-t he-board  pay  increase 
for  our  men  and  women  in  uniform. 
This  pay  rai.se  is  necessary  if  our  serv- 
ice personnel  are  going  to  avoid  slip- 
ping either  further  behind  their  civil- 
ian counterparts  in  comparability. 

As  I  noted  at  the  oul.set.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se.  Casper  Weinberger, 
twice  in  the  last  month  has  told  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  the 
military  pay  rai.se  is  his  No.  1  priority, 
and  we  should  not  ignore  his  request. 

1  am  going  to  quote  now  from  the 
Secretary's  letter.  He  said: 

I  believe  that  It  is  ab.solutel.v  essential 
that  inililary  personnel  receive  the  5.5  per- 
cent pay  raise  thai  we  are  .seeking. 

That  is  what  the  Secretary  told  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  his  May 
2a  letter. 

I  quote  further: 

Military  pay  rai.ses  have  been  capped  al  4 
percent  for  the  pa.st  two  years.  We  are  al- 
ready 5.5  percent  behind  pruate  sector  pay. 
and  the  5.1  percent  Mrowth  in  private  sector 
pay  over  the  la.st  year  would  broaden  the 
wap. 

Secretary  Weinberger  went  on: 
The  severe  recruit  ins  and  retention  prob- 
lems of  the  late  I970's  are  a  graphic  remind- 
er of  what  happens  when  military  pay  lags 
far  behind  private  sector  pay.  A  third  con- 
secutnc  military  pay  rai.se  cap  will  start  us 
down  that  road  at;ain.  For  exampU-.  the  3.5 
percent  ral.se  proposed  by  the  HASC.  by  our 
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estimates,  would  result  in  up  to  30.000  fewer 
careeri.sis  by  fiscal  year  1989  without  a 
make-up. 

This  Administration,  from  the  President 
on  dowr.  i.s  committed  to  preventing  a 
repeat  Of  that  mistake.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port our  efforts  to  pay  our  military  person- 
nel at  fair  and  competitive  levels  by  increas- 
ing military  pay  by  5.5  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

That  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  increase,  citing 
the  commitment  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates  to  that  particular 
goal. 

That  message  from  Secretary  Wein- 
berger was,  unfortunately,  not  heeded 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Rather,  pay  was  capped  at  4  percent 
for  most  personnel,  and  it  was  frozen 
altogether  for  E-l's  with  less  than  4 
months  of  service. 

In  taking  these  actions,  the  commit- 
tee made  a  serious  error,  one  which 
will,  I  fear,  come  back  to  haunt  us. 
within  the  next  few  years.  Efforts  to 
recruit  and  retain  adequate  numbers 
of  top  quality  people  for  our  Armed 
Forces  will  be  undercut  badly  and  the 
viability  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
itself  could  be  endangered  if  we  allow 
these  false  economies  to  go  uncorrect- 
ed. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  that  the  lesson 
of  the  late  seventies  has  apparently 
not  been  learned.  We  cannot  expect  to 
meet  our  manpower  requirements  if 
we  reduce  incentives  to  serve. 

Unfortunately,  the  rationale  used 
for  capping  and  freezing  pay  is  the 
same  one  used  when  similar  actions 
were  taken  in  the  midseventies.  It  is 
argued  today,  as  it  was  argued  then, 
that  the  services  are  meeting  their 
manpower  goals,  outlay  reductions 
must  be  found,  and  military  pay  is  an 
area  where  we  can  achieve  those  sav- 
ings quickly  and  with  minimal  risk. 

As  we  should  have  learned,  however, 
the  risk  is  not  minimal.  Those  of  us 
who  have  followed  this  issue  recall 
those  same  arguments  from  less  than 
a  decade  ago.  We  remember  when  pay 
was  capped,  when  the  GI  bill  was  ter- 
minated, and  when  recruit  advertising 
funds  were  slashed,  all  of  us  looking  to 
make  short-term  dollar  savings.  The 
result  was  devastating.  Our  manpower 
situation  deteriorated  so  badly  that 
the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Edward 
(Shy)  Meyer— you  will  recall  him.  He 
was  Chief  of  Staff  and  is  now  retired 
and,  therefore,  I  am  told,  has  less 
credibihty  than  he  had  as  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  But  at  that  time,  when  he  did 
have  credibility,  he  referred  to  his 
hollow  army  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Thomas  Hayward  was  tell- 
ing Congress  of  a  hemorrhage  in  the 
Navy's  ranks. 

The  services  were  falling  short  of 
their  recruiting  goals,  and  the  quality 
of  those  recruits  dropped  precipitous- 
ly. Worse,  the  exodus  of  quality  non- 
commissioned officers  caused  serious 
readiness    shortfalls,    hampering    the 


ability  of  our  services  to  fulfill  their 
missions. 

Congress  responded  a  few  years  ago 
with  increases  in  basic  pay  aimed  at 
restoring  the  comparability  to  civilian 
compensation  which  service  personnel 
had  been  promised  a  decade  before. 
We  also  approved  increa.ses  in  other 
special  pays  and  incentives.  The  result 
has  been  the  healthy  manpower  situa- 
tion which  we  have  today. 

It  would  be  especially  tragic  if.  once 
again,  the  All-Volunteer  Forces  suc- 
cess would  be  permitted  to  encourage 
efforts  to  undermine  it.  Apparently 
forgotten  are  the  problems  of  le.ss 
than  5  years  ago.  when  calls  for  a 
return  to  the  draft  were  being  made  in 
the  same  corridors  where  decisions 
had  been  made  which  directly  contrib- 
uted to  the  decline  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force.  So  we  cap  pay.  we  termi- 
nate the  GI  bill,  we  cut  the  advertising 
for  recruitment,  and  then  we  say  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  is  a  failure,  let  us 
go  back  to  conscription. 

Those  of  us  who  said  we  could  re- 
store the  AVF's  health  by  again  pro- 
viding fair  pay  and  removing  the  disin- 
centives to  serve  were,  fortunately, 
proven  right.  The  AVF  has  prospered. 
and  the  quality  of  today's  force  is,  by 
most  reports,  the  best  in  the  Nation's 
history. 

But  there  are  still  warning  signs  on 
the  horizon,  ones  which  the  commit- 
tee acknowledged  at  the  same  time 
that  it  chose  to  ignore  them.  I  repeat. 
warning  signs  the  committee  itself 
foresees,  and  at  the  same  time,  chose 
to  ignore.  The  committee's  report  lan- 
guage makes  a  persuasive  case  for  the 
5.5-percent  increase  requested  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Let  me  quote  from  our  own  report: 

However,  it  is  not  clear  how  long  the  mili- 
tary .services  will  be  able  to  sustain  the  cur- 
rent recruiting  momentum.  As  the  economy 
improves  and  the  unemployment  rate  drops. 
the  services  will  face  increasini,'  competition 
for  18-21  year  olds.  The  Services  also  must 
deal  with  the  demographic  reality  that  the 
size  of  the  18-21  year  old  youth  population 
will  decrea.se  by  approximately  15  percent 
between  fi.scal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year 
1992.  Earlier  this  year.  General  John  Wick- 
ham,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff- 

I  assume  he  has  credibility,  as  long 
as  he  is  still  in  the  service- 
testified  that  the  Army  had  experienced  a 
22  percent  decline  in  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1984  compared  to  last  year  in  the 
number  of  younn  people  coming  into  Army 
recruiting  stations  to  lake  the  military  en- 
trance exams  General  Wickham  suggested 
that  this  22  percent  reduction  'may  be  a 
harbinger  of  an  upturn  in  the  employment 
opportunities  "  for  young  people. 

Well,  that  is  the  report  language  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  So 
they  cite  it  as  a  very  potential  prob- 
lem, and  then  chose  to  ignore  it. 

In  the  face  of  this  well-stated  argu- 
ment for  adequate  pay.  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  a  decision  to  cap  pay  and 


again  freeze  it  for  the  top  quality  re- 
cruits Congress  continues  to  call  for 
through  the  quality  standards  w'e 
mandated  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  ex- 
tended again  this  year.  Congress  must 
be  willing  to  accept  responsibility  if 
the  .services  have  a  hard  time  meeting 
the.se  recruiting  standards.  It  must 
also  bear  responsibility  if  potential 
career  personnel  choose  to  leave  the 
service,  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago  be- 
cau.se  they  can  simply  no  longer  afford 
to  make  the  sacrifices  required  of 
them  and  their  families. 

And  if  they  have  given  up  on  these 
promi-ses  of  next  year,  we  w'ill  be  back 
with  a  5.5-pcrcent  pay  raise,  only  to 
find  that  Congress  once  again  cuts  it 
below  that. 

We  need  look  no  further  than  last 
month's  unemployment  statistics  to 
see  why  we  cannot  be  overly  sanguine 
about  the  service's  ability  to  recruit 
and  retain  quality  individuals.  The  un- 
employment rate  dropped  to  7.5  per- 
cent, the  lowest  in  3'-  years.  This  drop 
has  been  reflected  in  growing  recruit- 
ing problems.  In  addition  to  the  22- 
percent  decline  which  General  Wick- 
ham alluded  to  in  those  taking  en- 
trance tests.  Gen.  Maxwell  Thurman, 
the  Army's  Vice  Chief  of  Staff— I 
a.ssume  he  has  credibility;  he  is  still  in 
the  service— General  Thurman  told 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Cojpmittee  that 
the  Army  is  ha\ing  a  similar  drop  in 
new  contracts. 

In  fact,  the  Active  Army  accom- 
plished only  88.3  percent  of  its  recruit 
contract  mission  in  May.  after  achiev- 
ing only  93.6  percent  of  its  goal  in 
April.  The  decline  is  clearly  on  the 
wall.  The  May  shortfall  represents  the 
fifth  month  that  the  contract  mission 
has  been  missed.  Army  officials  have 
.said  that  they  will  begin  to  experience 
accession  mi.ssion  shortfalls  in  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1985— the  last 
quarter  of  this  calendar  year— if  this 
trend  continues. 

These  troubling  warning  signs  argue 
forcefully  against  a  third  consecutive 
year  of  pay  caps  and  a  second  straight 
year  of  freezing  recruit  pay.  Recruit- 
ing and  retention  will  be  increasingly 
difficult  if  we  reduce  the  tools  avail- 
able to  recruiters  and  military  career 
counselors. 

A  reduction  in  the  military  pay  raise 
is  especially  debilitating  in  that  it  is 
not  an  isolated  action.  A  number  of 
"quality  of  life"  military  construction 
programs  remain  unfunded,  some  spe- 
cial pay  changes  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration were  not  approved  by  the 
committee,  and  efforts  to  reinstitute 
effective  GI  bill  educational  benefits 
were  once  again  thwarted  on  the 
Senate  floor  just  yesterday. 

In  addition,  service  personnel  and 
their  families  continue  to  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  moving  when  they 
receive  their  permanent  change  of  sta- 
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lion  [PCS!  orders.  The  committee  rec- 
ommended appropriation  of  funds  for 
an  increase  in  the  PCS  allowance,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  change  will  be 
made. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize,  as  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  did  in  his  letter. 
that  even  with  a  5.5-percent  pay  rai.se. 
service  personnel  would  remain  5.1 
percent  behind  their  civilian  counter 


fall    further   behind.   Every    year   the  cannot    allow    to    happen    what    took 

families  take  a  look  at  the  bottom  line  place  only  a  few  short  years  ago.  Re- 

and  they  .say.     We  can't  make  it  any-  cruit   pay  should  not   be   frozen,  and 

more.  We  can  t  make  it  anymore."  pay   for  all   personnel  should  not  be 

Navy  per.sonnel  find  they  are  slaying  capped.  Tho.se  who  support  these  ef- 

longer  out  at  .sea.  and  when  they  come  forts  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the 

back,  their  wives  .say.    You  could  work  consequences   of    these   actions   when 

for  Bath  Iron  Works  and  make  twice  the  All  Volunteer  Force  does  encoun- 


the  money,  and  be  home  every  night 
for  dinner,  .so  why  don't  you  leave?  " 


parts  in  compensation.  A  reduction  to     And   that    is  what   they  are  going  to 
a    4-percent    raise    would    drop    them     start  doing 


even  further  behind 

If  the  pay  cap  results  in  the  loss  of 
30.000  careerists  by  the  end  of  fi.scal 
year  1989.  as  the  Defense  Department 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator   from   Maine   pre.senl.s  a 


ter  the  problems  that  we  have  had  in 
the  past. 

Simply  .saying  that  we  can  address 
the  growing  disparity  between  civilian 
and  military  pay  at  .some  later  point  is 
not  good  enough.  Fair  compensation 
for  the  .sacrifices  of  military  life 
should  not  be  a  budgetary  matter,  but 


suggests  could  happen,  we  will  pay  far     well-rea.soned    and.    frankly,    past-due     ^  humanitarian  one  as  well 


more  to  replace  the.se  needed  NCO  s  in 
the  future  than  we  would  through  the 
modest  pay  increase  at  this  lime. 
Former  Secretary  of  Defen.se  Melvin 
Laird  estimated  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  .saves  $25,000  for  each  first- 
termer  retained,  saves  $60,000  for  each 
second-termer  retained,  and  saxes 
$125,000  for  each  third-termer  re- 
tained. Better  to  provide  the  few  extra 
dollars  represented  by  the  5.5percent 
increase  now  than  to  have  to  pay  that 
heavy  price  later. 

If  the  AVF  is  to  achieve  continuing 
success,  it  cannot  afford  the  kind  of 
roller  coaster  ride  which  Congre.ss 
seems  intent  on  providing  for  it.  What 
is  needed  is  a  consistent  policy,  one 
which  provides  fair  compensation, 
comparable  to  that  of  the  civilian 
sector.  Our  men   and   women   in   uni- 


action  which  he  hopes  the  Congre.ss 
will  take  in  relation  to  a  more  ade 
qiiate  pay  for  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Slates. 

If  he  feels  that  he  could  ask  his  con- 
.science  wlu-ther  another  spon.sor  could 
properly  be  included.  I  would  want  to 
serve  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  COHEN  Mr  Prtsidtnt.  I  thank 
the  Senator  tor  his  comments.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Randolph,  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  ob.iection.  it  Is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
try  to  conclude  this.  As  I  .said,  prom- 
ises of  catch  up"  raises  are  not 
enough.  This  is  especially  .so  when 
serv  Ice  personnel  learn  year  after  year 
that  the  pay  increa.ses  they  have  been 


form   make   great   .sacrifices   on   their     told  they  can  f.ypecl  are  reduced  sig- 


Nation's   behalf.   They   deserve   to   be 
treated  equitably. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  vv(- 
are  talking  about  a  whole  panoply  of 
individual  actions  that  are  being  taken 
which  .send  a  signal  to  .service  men  and 
women  that  we  are  not  going  to  meas 
ure  up  to  the  commitments  that  we 
have  made.  That  is  the  rea.son  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  and  others  are  on  the 
floor  this  evening,  to  make  sure  that 
we  call  this  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

This  is  .something  the  Department 
of  Defense  wants  very  badly.  It  is 
.something  that  our  top  military  per 
.sonnel  say  we  need  to  keep  that  high 
quality  up.  It  is  something  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sup 
ports.  So  we  can  choo.se  to  ignore  the 
President's  recommendations,  we  can 
choose  to  ignore  the  Secretarv  of  De 
fense.  we  can  label  this,  as  I  have  la- 
beled it  before,  politically  unattrac- 
tive—after all.  DOD  wants  it.  I  think  it 
not  only  has  great  merit,  but  I  think  it 
is  imperative  that  we  have  to  measure 
up  and  pay  our  service  personnel  if  we 
expect  to  attract  them  and  retain 
them. 

Mr.  President,  promises  of  catch 
up  "  raises  are  not  enough.  We  cannot 
tell  them,  like  Red  Sox  fans  tell  them 
selves,  that  we  will  be  back  next  year. 
Every  year  we  come  back,  there  is  an 
other  pay  cap  there.  Every  year,  th»y 


nificantly  by  lln'  time  thev  actually  re 
ci'jve  them. 

And  we  cannot  ignore  the  detrimen 
tal  impact  of  freezing  El  pay  again.  If 
this  Is  implemented,  it  will  mean  that 
El  pay  will  not  have  been  increased 
sincr  October  1.  1982-and  that  it  will 
not  be  Increased  until  at  least  October 
1.  1985. 

This  is  all  loo  remini.sceni  of  what 
took  place  during  the  period  of  the 
draft,  when  pay  of  those  in  the  lowest 
ranks  was  at  unacceptedly  low  levels. 

From  1946  to  1964.  El  pay  rose 
from  375  a  month  to  S78  a  month.  Let 
me  repeat  those  figuri's.  From  1946  to 
1964.  El  pay  ro.se  from  S75  a  month 
to  S78.  an  increa.se  of  S3,  in  18  years.  It 
was  this  situation  which  cau.sed  the 
late  Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
to  push  for  cost-of-living  rais<'s  in  mili- 
tary pay. 

If  we  have  a  gap  of  3  years  or  longer 
in  recruit  pay  lncrea.ses.  the  job  of 
tho.se  recruiters  is  going  to  be  that 
much  more  difficult:  a  smaller  demo- 
graphic pool,  according  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  report:  an 
improved  economy,  which  the  Presi- 
dent predicts  and  we  are  .seeing;  lower 
unemployment:  and  rising  youth 
wages,  coupled  with  a  pay  freeze  to 
make  the  achievement  of  recruiting 
goals  an  insurmountable  challenge. 

Congre.ss  h.is  an  obligation  to  our 
men    and     women     in     uniform.     We 


A  failure  to  provide  that  fair  pay 
now  is  simply  not  right  and  will.  I  fear, 
have  repercu.ssions  which  are  going  to 
come  back  to  again  haunt  this  body  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.  Thai  is  why 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  the 
Cohen-Kennedy  amendment,  a  pay  in- 
crease of  5.5  percent.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  administration's  request,  con- 
sistent with  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  consistent  with  that  of  our 
top  generals,  and  consistent  with 
equity. 

It  is  needed  by  the  young  men  and 
women  serving  in  this  country's 
behalf,  and  I  hope  it  will  win  the  Sen- 
ate's approv  al. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ma.s.sachu.setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  my  President  on  the  issue 
of  the  pay  rai.se  for  1985.  There  may 
be  a  number  of  i.ssues  in  which  I  differ 
with  President  Reagan  but  Mr. 
Reagan  is  ab.solutely  right  on  this 
i.ssue.  I  hope  our  colleagues  are  going 
to  follow  the  position  which  has  been 
.so  well  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  want  him  to  know,  and  others 
to  know,  that  there  will  be  hopefully  a 
number  of  the  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  will  join  in  a  bipartisan 
way  to  indicate  our  strong  support  for 
the  military  per.sonnel  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  the  day  we 
addre.s.sed  the  issue  of  the  percentage 
of  real  growth  for  the  national  defense 
of  this  country.  Some  of  us  argued  at 
that  time  that  we  ought  to  .set  that 
limit  at  5  percent,  and  that  we  ought 
to  consider  within  that  5  percent  the 
recommendations  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
measure  that  we  have  before  us  this 
evening  provides  for  a  7.5-percent  real 
grow  til.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  most 
important  aspect  of  our  military  needs 
we  are  providing  not  just  zero  growth 
but  actually  a  negative  growth.  I  am 
talking  about  the  military  personnel 
who  .serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
country. 

We  will  spend  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  lime 
talking    about    various    weapons    sys- 
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terns.  We  will  do  so  I  am  sure  later  this  approximately  $600  million-by  a  re-  problems  resulted  from  these  limits  on 

evening,  and  into  the  next  few  days,  duction  in   the  procurement  account  pay 

But  the  fact  IS.  Mr.  President,  what-  by  six-tenths  of  1  percent  and  putting  In  1980  and  1981  Congress  approved 

ever    weapons    systems    this   country  that  into  undistributed  reductions.  significant  pay  raises  to  achieve  com 

has-and  we  have  many-no  weapons       That  means  that  the  military  serv-  parability  w^th  pHvate  sector  pay  11  7 

nSiTv  '^f'"°'"'   "nPortant   than   the  ices  will   make  the  judgments  about  percent  In   1980  and   14  3  pe??ent  in 

quality    of    our    military    forces— the  where   those   oarticular   cuts   win    h^  Vqhi   r„  iqbi  ,.,„  iTo^                v.,  I 

^t^Uur  t^"^"-  '^"^H''"'"HT•  'r-^'^  mS^n'racJounrirsom^roo  bu'  lincf  5/  milSyTarhS'Liain 

ToVtc^ZT'^n^'^f^lS^'Z  "°"-  J^'^  ''  .«:«  °^  '  P^'-^-^'  ''  '^  ^  ^^"-   •^-hind   comparabifity  "Ivt  The 

Se' A?mTd  "selvfces  SmmTtTe'^Th^e  SLTbrthe"A;med'rerv^c"e?Commu"  llnX^Z'  "^^^  "^^  '^^^  '' 

Senator  from  Maine  and  r  have  hppn  .      .  ^    ^  Armed  Services  Commit-  cent  behind  civilian  pay  increases. 

fmSSssed  b^  the  testrmony  that  Je  '^^  ^^ '^''' t^  '';"'°"'  "^^  ^^^  ^'^  *^°'"^  ^°'  ^'^^^^  1985,  we  need  a  5.1-percent 

have  received  that  STndiLted  thlt  j^ent  to' make   i    l^TZ^Zr^'T'-.  '^'f  fT'^'  ^°.  '^^  '""'^^''^  ^^^  "'" 

the  moral    the  standard    the  aualitv  ^««  i-?,.'"^'^^  '^   ^^'^  '''"'°"  °^^  °^  "°t  fall  even  further  behind  civilian 

and  The  training  forthSetha?  are  S  fij'^  ^.L"'°"   Procurement    Some   will  pay.  According  to  the  economic  cost 

the    Armed    Forces    of    our    country  ^^^^1   *^"-    ^^    "f*    belt    tightening  index,  which  is  the  best  measure  of 

today  is  at  an  all-time  high.  across    our    society,    including    those  comparability,    civilian    pay    will    in- 


per- 


That  has  been  indicated  time  in  and 


that  serve  in  the  military. 


crease  by  5.1  percent:  5.5  percent  will 


time  out  in  the  testimony  .  ^'"-  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter    allow  for  a  slight  catch  up  to  make  up 

But  we  cannot  get  away  from  the  '1  "^^  "^^'^  "°^  ^^"^^  "^^^^  ^°^  °"ly  in    for  some  of  the  lost  ground  over  the 

fact,    Mr.    President,    that   this   body  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^r  ^"^  *'^  ^ave  not  kepi    last  three  years. 

dealt  with  issue  of  pay.  in  1980  and  P*^^,  '"  "^o^ing  allowances.  We  have       The  pay  raise  included  in  this  bill  is 

1981    as   a   result   of   the   concern   of  "°^  ^^^^  "^^^^  '"  housing  allowances,     1.1  percent  below  the  comparable  rate 

those  in   the  military  services  about  ^"°  ^  number  of  other  areas  in  which    of  pay  increase  in  the  private  sector, 

the  lack  of  enlistments  and  reenlist-  ""'"^ary  personnel  are  already  asked        Ever  since    1981.   military   pay   has 

ments  in  the  Armed  Forces.  ^°  sacrifice-and  sacrifice  they  have.         been     falling     further     and     further 

So  this  body  took  into  consideration  ^r.  President,  we  are  fortunate  in    behind, 

a  number  of  different  measures.  °^^  Nation  to  have  an  extraordinarily        In  fiscal  year  1983  we  needed  an  8.1- 

I  see  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli-  dedicated  group  of  men  and  women     percent  pay  raise— to  keep  up  with  in- 

na  on  the  floor  now.  I  remember  when  *'ho  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our     flation— but  only  provided  4.0  percent, 

he  offered  an  amendment  dealing  with  country.  They  are  patriotic.  They  are        In  fiscal  year  1984  we  needed  5.6  per- 

this  issue  that  was  targeted  to  certain  skilled.  They  are   talented,  and  they     cent  to  keep  from  falling  even  further 

groups  viithin  the  certain  services.  We  ^^e  professional.  I  believe  that  unless    behind— and  again  we  provided  only  4 

took  action  in  1980  and  1981.  But  since  this    body    is    going    to    accept    this    percent  while  providing  no  raise  for  E- 

thal  time,  there  has  been  a  significant  amendment   we   will   be   undermining     Is  with  less  than  4  months  service  as 

deterioration   in   the  commitment   of  pui"  commitment  and  our  responsibil-    well  as  reduction  in  the  variable  hous- 

this  body  on  the  issue  of  pay  increase,  'ty  to  them,  and  our  ability  to  main-     ing  allowance. 

The  fact  remains,  Mr.  President,  if  fain  the  very  best  of  those  personnel        During  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
the  Senate  should  accept  the  amend-  i"  the  military  establishment  of  our    not  had  serious  recruiting  and  relen- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  country;  to  attract  the  best  that  would    lion  problems— because  the  deep  reces- 
myself ,  we  will  still  not  have  kept  up  want  to  serve  in  their  country.                   sion    and    high    unemployment    have 
with  the  real  employment  cost  index  I  think  the  argument  is  best  present-    limited  private  section  options, 
assessment  about  what  is  necessary  or  ed  by   the  chairman  of  the  Tactical        As  the  economic  climate  changes,  we 
what    is    comparable    in    the    civilian  Warfare  Subcommittee.  Senator  Gold-    will  begin  to  experience  serious  prob- 
sector  for  our  economy,  and  the  ECI  water,  who  in  a  recent  article  said;           lems  again   if  we  continue  to  short- 
has  been  the  best  test  for  reaching  a  Every  .year.  Congre.s.s  is  faced  with  the    change  the  military  in  pay. 
judgment  on  that  comparison.  continuing  battle  to  make  end.'^  meet.  Unfor-        The  danger  facing  us  is  not  specula- 
Mr.  President,  I  know  there  wilLbe  a  tunaiely.  most  of  the  propo.sed  .solutions    tive.  As  the  committee  itself  observed 
number    of    arguments    that    will    be  wo"'d  have  their  greatest  impact  on  the    jn  its  reports- 
made    that    are   in   opposition    to   this  *°|"^^  possible  area-people.  In  today  s  All        However  it  is  not  clear  how  lone  the  mill 
amendment.  Some  will  say  that  really  ^.^ghu';   "h"  w^u.d'hlppTn'o  tt'ou'aT    ^S^^r:^^^V^^ol^^J^. 
we  are  doing  fine  with  regard  to  the  Ity  and  character  of  theTHUarvlT tZ'^^^     ^^"'  recruiting  momentum.  As  the  economy 
quality  cxf  individuals  and  the  numbers  benefits  are  reduced  or  eliminated''                     improves    and    the    unemployement     rate 
that  w^e  are  attracting  to  the  services.  Qo^ot,,- r-^,r„.,.^e.„  i,       ./^*       .,     drops,  the  .services  will  face  increasing  com- 
The  Senator  from  Maine   has  out-  Senator  Goldwater  has  stated  it  well     petition  for  18  to  21  .vear  olds.  The  services 
lined  the  recent   stati<:fir«;    THpv  h^nr  *"°  accurately.  I  do  not  think  there  is     also  must  deal  with  the  demographic  reality 
underlining  Se  thfs  evening  anything  that  we  could  possibly  add     that  the  size  of  the  18  to  21-year-old  .vouth 
The  faj^t  is  thP  nfimhir  t^"  vicit=  «f  ^^^^  "^^^^^  Summarize   the  case   any     population  will  decrease  by  approximately 
The  fact  is  the  number  to  visits  of  more  effectivelv                                              ^5  percent   between   fiscal  year   1983  and 
Army  recruiting  centers  are  down  by  ''                                            fi.scal  .vear  1991.  Earlier  this  .vear.  Gen.  John 
some  22  percent— as  the  Senator  from  pa'>^  "a'se                                Wickham.  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  testified 
Maine  has  pointed  out.  We  are  in  the  Mr.  President,  when  it  comes  to  the     that  the  Army  had  experienced  a  22-percent 
fifth  month  in  a  row  of  declining  con-  defense    budget,    everyone    is    talking    decline  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
tract  arrangements  for  the  Army  in  re-  about  what  level  of  real  growth  should     ^^^''  compared  to  last  year  in  the  number  of 
lation  to  the  mission  goal   the  key  in-  we  have  3  percent,  5  percent,  7  per-    ^^^^^'T ^'"iTlS^  T^^ra'cf 
dicator  which  IS  used  by  the  military  cent.                                                                 ,^^^^    General   Wickham  suggested   that 
in  terms  of  military  personnel.  But  when  it  comes  to  providing  for     this  22-percent  reduction  -May  be  a  harbln- 
The  fact  is  those  that  say  we  are  the   men   and   women   in   our   Armed     ger  of  an  upturn  in  the  employment  oppor- 
doing  fine  just   have  not  taken  into  Forces,  we  seem  to  forget  all  about    tunities  for  young  people  " 
consideration  the  most  recent  statis-  real  growth.                                                     in  fact,  the  latest  figures  for  May 
tics.   Some   will   note.   Mr.   President.  Irtstead,  we  seem  unwilling  even  to    raise   a   serious   warning   flag.    Mays 
that  we  are  providing  an  offset  to  con-  allow  them  to  stay  even  with  inflation,     active  army  contract  mission  was  only 
sider  this  particular  amendment.  Some  During     the     1970's     military     pay    88.3  percent  of  mission  goal  compared 
may  say  this  is  unsatisfactory  to  offset  lagged     behind     private     sector     pay    with  93.6  percent  in  April.  This  is  the 
the  cost  of  this  amendment— which  is  raises.  Severe  recruiting  and  retention    fifth  month  that  the  contract  mission 
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has  been  missed,  and  if  this  trend  con 
tinues.  the  Army  will  begin  to  expert 
ence    accession    mission    sJiortfails    in 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1985. 

These  alarming  trends  are  a  clear 
warning  that  the  problem.s  us  not  in 
the  future,  but  with  us  now. 

As  I  said  earlier,  our  colleague,  and 
the  chairman  of  our  Subcommiitee  on 
Tactical  Warfare.  Senator  Goldwater. 
recently  captured  the  essence  of  the 
problem  in  a  recent  article: 

Ever.v  year.  ConKrf.vs  i.s  tari'd  \n'h  Uu 
continuinK  battle  to  make  t't)d.>i  mt-tt  fnfor 
lunately.  most  of  ihi>  propo.std  .soliiiion.s 
would  have  thfir  Kreatisl  impact  on  \)\v 
worst  pos.sible  area -people.  In  today  .s  all 
volunteer  ittilitary.  the  mo.st  >ob<rin>; 
thought  i.s.  what  would  happen  lo  itu-  qual 
ity  and  character  of  'he  military  if  ihr.si- 
benefits  are  reduced  or  eliminated' 

The  Army  Research  Institute  has 
concluded: 

If  the  jobles,s  rale  decline.s  a.s  fa.sl  a.s  I  he 
administration  project.s,  without  lorre 
spending  increases  in  militar.v  pa\  or  educa 
lion  incentives,  the  Army  roiild  miss  it.>  re 
cruiting  goal  for  male  hi»;h  school  >;r;idiiate> 
by  34.000  lor  almo.st  .i^  percent'  by  fi.scal 
year  1985. 

But  rather  than  avert  the  crisis 
before  it  arrives,  we  are  helping  to 
bring  it  on.  Our  amendment  will  help 
put  us  back  on  the  right  course  again. 
Our  amendment  would  not  increase 
the  size  of  this  defense  bill.  To  pay  for 
the  pay  raise— a  cost  of  S600  million- 
we  propose  a  modest  reduction— si.\- 
tenths  of  1  percent— in  the  procure- 
ment accounts-which  are  slated  to 
exceed  SlOO  billion  this  year. 

Procurement  in  this  bill  will  increa.se 
by  nearly  $15  billion— 9.5  percent  real 
growth.  Even  with  this  amendment, 
procurement  will  still  be  at  SlOO  bil- 
lion—8.9  percent  real  growth  over  the 
1984  level. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  to  limit  real 
growth  for  procurement  to  8.9  percent 
in  order  to  prevent  military  pay  from 
experiencing  not  real  growth-but  ac 
tually  a  real  decline,  which  is  what 
will  happen  under  the  4  percent  pay 
raise  in  this  bill. 

I  know  that  .some  of  my  colleagues 
will  say  that  this  is  the  wrong  way  to 
cut  the  bill  — that  this  is  a  meat  ax  ap- 
proach. I  want  to  respond  by  pointing 
out  that  this  is  exactly  what  the  com- 
mittee itself  has  done  by  including  un 
distributed  reductions  in  the  bill. 

Let  me  give  some  examples:  Modifi- 
cation of  aircraft-Navy.  S200  million 
undistributed  reduction;  Aircraft  sup 
port— Navy  $100  million  undistributed 
reduction;  Other  procurement -Air 
Force.  $110  million  undistributed  re 
duction;  and  so  on.  All  together  in  the 
procurement  accounts,  the  committee 
has  proposed  a  total  of  over  $1  billion 
in  undistributed  reductions. 

An  undistributed  reduction-  which 
the  committee  supports-is  identical 
to  what  we  are  doing  here. 

The  bow  wave  of  procurement 
threatens  to  drown  us.  When  we  obli 


gate  money  for  procurement  this  year,  fen.se     needs.     Although     they     have 

we    lock    ourselves    into   spending    far  always  enjoyed  the  committee's  sup- 

into  the  future.  port,  military  pay  and  benefits  were 

Approved    but    unspent    funds   have  among    those    areas    of    the    defense 

gone  from  $96  billion  in  1981  to  $239.9  budget  that  had  to  be  scrutinized  for 


billion  this  year. 

By  next  year.  40  percent  of  the  de- 
fen.se  budget  will  be  uncontrollable - 
spending  of  already-obligated  funds. 

Moderately  the  9.5-percent  real 
growth  in  procurement  is  a  prudent 
way  to  assure  steady,  planned  growth 
and  not  crowd  out  urgent  readiness  re- 
quirements such  a.s  operations  or 
mainti'nance. 

Under  this  bill,  procurement  gets  9.5 
percent  real  growth,  while  O&M  is 
held  to  only  6.6  percent  real  growth. 

If  we  do  not  act  now.  it  will  be  even 
harder  to  preserve  room  for  readiness 
in  the  budget  later. 

Mr.  COHEN  Mr  President,  there 
has  been  mention  about  what  is  going 
lo  take  place  in  the  very  near  term 
unless  we  take  the  kind  of  action  we 
are  recommending  now. 

I  would  like  lo  repeat  for  the  benefit 
of  tho.se  on  the  floor  now  who  were 
not  here  before,  and  I  hope  to  distrib- 
ute this  letter  to  the  Members  who 
will  be  coming  in  during  the  course  of 
the  evening,  a  couple  of  lines  from 
Secretary  Weinberger's  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Di.Mi  John  On  M;i\  14  I  sent  you  a  list  ol 
the  must  imporiant  ilerns  that  should  bi-  re 
stored  from  the  House  Armed  Services  Com 
millee  markup  ot  the  fiscal  85  aulhon/a 
tion  act  A  number  one  Hem  on  'hat  list  was 
(lie  military  pay  raise  1  be;ie\i'  it  is  abso 
luiely  essential  that  military  personnel  re 
cei\e  the  b  r>  percent  pay  raise  that  we  are 
seekini; 

So  for  anybody  who  has  any  doubts 
about  this,  the  No.  1  i.ssue  for  the  ad- 
ministration about   what  was  done  in 
the  Hou.se  was  to  correct  lho.se  inequi- 
ties and  increa.se  the  pay  rai.s«>  to  5.5 
percent.    It    has    the    support    of    the 
President,    the   Secretary    of    Defense, 
and  all  of   those  who  are  in   the  iini 
formed  military.  They  support  the  5.5- 
pt-rcent     across-the-board     Increase.     I 
hope  our  colleagues  will  take  that  into 
account. 
Mr.  JEPSEN  addre.s.sed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.se  to 
express  my  oppjosition  to  the  amend 
ment    offered    by    the    Senator    from 
Maine. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
recommended  that  the  basic  pay  and 
subsistence  allowance  of  military  per- 
sonnel be  increased  by  4  percent  on 
January  1.  1985.  In  making  this  recom- 
mendation, the  committee  decided 
that  a  pay  raise  for  brand  new  recruits 
or  E  Is  with  less  than  4  months  of 
active  duty  could  not  be  justified. 

During  its  consideration  of  the  fi.scal 
year  1985  Defen.se  authorization  bill, 
the  committee  had  to  make  many  dif- 
ficult   choices    among    competing    de- 


.savings.  The  result  of  the  committee's 
review  was  a  recommendation  that  the 
pay  rai.se  request  of  5.5  percent  could 
be  reduced  to  4  percent  without  en- 
dangering military  recruiting  and  re- 
tention. The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee approved  that  propo.sal  by  the 
wide  margin  of  13  to  5. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  ad- 
dress the  importance  of  the  large 
amount  of  .savings  that  would  result 
from  the  committees  recommenda- 
tion. I  would  just  like  to  emphasize 
thai  the  S806  million  in  savings  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  achieve  else- 
where in  the  defense  budget. 

As  chairman  of  the  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Subcommittee,  I  respectful- 
ly oppo.se  Senator  Cohens  amend- 
ment not  only  because  it  would  elimi- 
nate a  large  pool  of  savings  but  also 
because  it  is  unnecessary.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  estimat- 
ed that  reducing  the  military  pay  raise 
from  5.5  percent  lo  4  percent  would 
have  an  extremely  small  effect  on  re- 
cruiting and  retention. 

As  chairman  of  the  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Subcommittee.  I  can  add  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Offices  esti- 
mates by  .saying  that  surveys  have 
shown  time  and  time  again  in  the  past 
years  that  recruits  entering  the  service 
do  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  what 
they  are  getting  paid.  It  has  no  effect 
on  the  rea.sons  for  whether  they  enter 
the  .service  or  their  reasons  for  consid- 
ering the  service  initially  and  signing 

up- 

Certainly,  pay  does  have  an  effect 
on  retention.  As  we  all  know,  .several 
years  ago  we  did  pay  some  great  heed 
10  that  in  a  targeted  bill  on  which 
tho.se  in  my  subcommittee  stood  all 
alone  in  this  Congress  with  regard  to 
the  opposition,  resistance  from  the 
Pentagon,  resistance  from  the  White 
Hou.se.  and  resistance  from  various  as- 
sociations who  said: 

No.  we  do  not  want  a  targeted  pay  rai.se. 
We  want  lo  liave  it  acro.ss  the  board.  Keep  it 
the  same  all  tlie  way  around.  It  will  not 
work. 

We  went  ahead  with  that  targeted 
pay  raise  and  now  everyone  knows 
what  the  results  are.  I  can  point  out  in 
spades  that  we  have  indications  that 
the  morale  today  is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been.  The  recruitment  people  are 
still  filled  up  with  their  quotas  and 
have  people  standing  in  line.  The  re- 
tention is  higher  than  it  has  been  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  all-volunteer 
service. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  the 
CBO  has  forecasted  that  the  supply  of 
high-quality  recruits  would  only  be  be- 
tween 1  and  2  percent  smaller  in  each 


fiscal  year  if  the  pay  raise  were  4  per- 
cent instead  of  5.5  percent. 

The  retention  effects  of  a  4-percent 
raise  are  similar.  The  enlisted  career 
force  would  only  be  1  percent  smaller 
by  fiscal  year  1989.  Therefore,  reduc- 
ing the  pay  raise  request  to  4  percent 
would  not  appear  to  jeopardize  the  re- 
cruting  and  retention  gains  that  the 
Congress  has  worked  so  hard  to 
achieve. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  would  grant  the 
higher  5.5  percent  pay  raise  to  recruits 
with  less  that  4  months  of  active  duty 
service.  For  2  years  now.  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  concluded 
that  a  pay  raise  for  these  new  recruits 
is  not  warranted.  Last  year,  this  par- 
ticular recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee was  sustained  by  wide  margins 
in  two  separate  votes  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

During  the  first  4  months  of  active 
duty,  a  recruit  lives  under  very  re- 
stricted conditions  while  undergoing 
basic  training.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  is  earning  $573.60  in  basic  pay 
each  month.  His  food  value  is  estimat- 
ed to  be  about  $100  a  month.  His  rent 
is  estimated  to  be  somewhere  between 
$250  to  $300  a  month.  His  medical  care 
and  insurance  would  cost  about  $50  a 
month  if  he  was  to  provide  it  and  pay 
for  it  on  the  outside.  Clothing  is  worth 
about  $25  a  month.  So  we  have  bene- 
fits worth  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $525  a  month  plus  a  $573  a 
month.  SO  we  have  a  17-  or  18-year-old 
basic  recruit,  which  is  the  age  group 
that  most  of  them  enlist  at.  making 
approximately  $1,100  a  month. 

We  find  that  many  in  the  same  age 
group,  if  they  were  to  go  to  work  on 
the  outside,  so  to  speak,  at  minimum 
wage,  would  have  a  total  income  of 
$536  a  month.  They  would  then  have 
to  pay  for  the  rent,  pay  for  their  food, 
and  pay  for  their  medical  expenses.  I 
would  suggest  that  $1,100  a  month  for 
basic  training  recruits  in  the  first  4 
months  of  active  duty  is  pretty  good 
pay. 

Moreover,  upon  entering  the  mili- 
tary, he  could  qualify  for  an  enlist- 
ment bonus  of  $5,000  to  $8,000.  Then, 
he  can  immediately  begin  to  make  con- 
tributions to  an  educational  assistance 
fund  which  the  services  will  match  on 
a  2-for-l  basis.  Finally,  after  the  first  4 
months  of  active  duty,  a  recruit  re- 
ceives about  a  4-percent  pay  raise 
before  repeiving  additional  pay  raises, 
as  he  is  rapidly  promoted  from  pay 
grade  E-1,  to  E-2,  to  E-3.  This  gener- 
ous package  of  pay  and  benefits  is 
more  than  enough  to  compensate  a 
young  man  for  his  service  during  basic 
training. 

Denying  a  pay  raise  to  brand  new  re- 
cruits would  have  even  less  effect  on 
recruiting  and  retention  than  reducing 
the  pay  raise  from  5,5  to  4  percent. 
Several  studies  and  surveys  conducted 
for   the   Army   Recruiting   Command 


have  consistently  shown  that  the 
amount  of  entry-level  pay  is  only  a 
minor  consideration  in  a  highly  quali- 
fied young  man's  decision  to  join  the 
military.  In  fact,  many  potential  re- 
cruits grossly  underestimate  the  level 
of  a  recruit's  pay.  Much  more  impor- 
tant factors  are  the  opportunity  for 
skill  training,  educational  assistance, 
and,  thank  goodness,  a  resurgence  in 
this  country  today  and  this  national 
renewal  that  is  taking  place  today  of 
good  old-fashioned  patriotism. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  and  I 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  worked  hard  to  improve  the  pay 
and  benefits  of  our  military  personnel. 
In  1982,  we  fashioned  an  innovative 
pay  raise  that  targeted  pay  raises  as 
high  as  17  percent  to  badly  needed 
senior  enlisted  personnel.  Just  last 
year,  the  committee  and  the  full  Con- 
gress authorized  a  4-percent  military 
pay  raise,  even  though  the  administra- 
tion recommended  no  pay  raise  at  all. 
This  year,  the  committee  has  conclud- 
ed that  substantial  savings  of  more 
than  $800  million  can  be  realized  with- 
out undermining  the  progress  we  have 
made.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  position  by  op- 
posing Senator  Cohen's  amendment 
and  supporting  the  committee  propos- 
al that  I  point  out  was  passed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  by  a  wide  margin  of  13  to  5. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Committee,  I  support  the 
amendment  of  my  distinguished  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee,  who  did  an 
excellent  job,  in  my  view,  throughout 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  debat- 
ing all  day  long  the  opportunities  to 
save  money  in  a  variety  of  wa.vs.  I 
want  first  to  say  that  while  all  of  us 
would  like  to  do  more  for  our  military 
folks,  it  ought  to  be  observed  that 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  is  better  than  we  have 
done  for  Federal  civilian  personnel. 
We  are  recommending,  first  of  all  as  a 
subcommittee  and  then  as  a  commit- 
tee, a  4-percent  increase  in  military 
basic  pay.  We  are  also  raising  to  4  per- 
cent the  increase  for  E  Is  after  the 
first  4  months  of  active  duty. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  very  spirited  debate  in  the  sub- 
committee on  that  matter,  and  we  fi- 
nally agreed  to  increase  E-l's  after  the 
first  4  months  of  active  duty,  along 
with  all  other  military  personnel,  to  a 
basic  4-percent  increase. 

Mr,  President,  there  have  been  a  lot 
of  speeches  around  here  today  about 
trying  to  save  money,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  It  is  always  popular  to  talk 
about  saving  money,   but   never  very 


popular  to  do  it.  Every  subject  we  talk 
about  is  the  one  that  is  of  the  highest 
priority  where  we  ought  not  to  save 
any  money.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  amendment,  even  though  they 
suggest  that  it  be  taken  from  procure- 
ment, will  save  the  Government  $716 
million  if  rejected.  Three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  will  be  saved  if  we  vote 
to  reject  this  amendment  and  to  stick 
with  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee's  full  report,  indicating  a  4- 
percent  increase  for  military  person- 
nel. 

In  the  view  of  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Iowa,  the  committee  on  which  I 
am  a  ranking  member,  and  in  the  full 
committee,  the  4-percent  pay  raise  will 
still  allow  the  military  services  to 
maintain  their  current  momentum  in 
recruiting  and  retention.  If  it  has  not 
already  been  said.  I  might  say  CBO 
shares  this  opinion.  CBO  has  estimat- 
ed that  reducing  the  fiscal  year  1985 
pay  raise  from  5.5  percent  to  4  percent 
would  have  almost  no  impact  on  re- 
cruiting and  retention. 

I  suggest  to  everybody  here  that  will 
not  improve  our  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion policies  in  the  military  and  will 
spend,  in  addition,  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  there 
are  very  seldom  situations  in  which 
saving  money  is  popular.  I  have  said 
that  before.  We  had  full  hearings  in 
the  subcommittee  and,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  it,  the  majority  voted 
to  stick  to  the  4-percent  increase.  That 
is  generous  against  what  we  are  doing 
for  our  civilian  employees. 

My  colleague  and  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  has  pointed 
out  that  this  very  same  question  came 
before  the  full  committee,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  In  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  on  a  vote  of  the 
committee,  we  rejected  this  amend- 
ment overwhelmingly,  13  to  5.  I  sug- 
gest that  this  is  one  of  the  significaht 
opportunties  for  all  of  us  to  show  that 
we  are  sincere  about  doing  something 
to  materially  reduce  Government  ex- 
penditures. 

The  rejection  of  this  amendment 
will  save  $716  million  this  year  while, 
at  the  same  time,  I  urge,  being  very 
generous  to  our  military  personnel.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  this  side  to  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
offer  just  a  few  comments  here  while 
there  are  no  other  Members  on  the 
floor  who  seek  to  address  this  issue. 

It  has  been  suggested  recently  that 
if  you  reject  this  amendment,  you  save 
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some  $716  million.  That  is  totally  in- 
correct. We  have  provided  for  an 
offset.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  take 
into  account  the  offset,  we  still  are 
spending  $1  billion  more  under  the 
procurement  account  than  the  Presi- 
dent even  requested.  So  we  have  fione 
over  the  procurement  account  even 
after  you  lake  into  consideration  the 
reductions  we  are  providinti  here,  a 
0.6-percent  reduction. 

What  we  have.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Army    recruiting    problems   appearing 
on  the  horizon.  They  expect  a  short- 
fall by  the  end  of  1984.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  estimate  is  a  30.000 
careerist  drop  by  1989.  Mel  Laird,  the 
former    Secretary     of     Defense,     has 
stated  the  cost  of  replacing  a  .soldier. 
He  estimated  that  S25.000  is  saved  for 
each  firsl-lermer  retained;  S60.000  for 
each     second-termer     retained;     and 
$125,000    for    each    third-termer    re- 
tained.   Belter    we    provide    the    few 
extra  dollars  represented  by  the  5.5- 
percent  increase  now  than  to  have  to 
pay  a  much,  much  heavier  price  later. 
The  offset  still  provides  a  billion  dol- 
lars more  than  the  DOD  budget    re- 
quest in  May.  and  it  saves  the  same 
amount  as  the  Jepsen-Dixon  provision. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  something  that  is  meritorious, 
that  is  substantive,  that  might  be  po- 
litically attractive  if  only,  in  the  words 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  because  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
supported    by    the    President    of    the 
United  States.  If  you  want   to  go  on 
record  as  being  in  favor  of  tho.se  who 
support   a  strong   military  capability, 
you  will  vote  for  this  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
few  closing  comments,  at  which  time, 
if  there  is  no  one  else  desiring  recogni- 
tion, I  shall  put  in  a  quorum  call.  I  am 
advised  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  will  be  here 
forthwith  to  make  a  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  thai  those 
of  us  who  are  standing  fast  on  the  pro- 
posal as  it  came  out  of  the  committee. 
the  recommendation  that  was  support 
ed  by  the  committee  by  a  wide  margin. 
are  no  less  interested,  nor  has  that 
been  implied  here  in  the  welfare  or 
the  morale  of  the  men  and  women  of 
our  armed  services. 

I  know  every  Senator  is  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  slate  of  readiness, 
about  the  morale  of  the  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  .services.  This 
Senator  is  a  veteran  and  was  an  enlist- 
ed man  and  then  later  returned  as  a 
commissioned  officer  on  a  Reserve 
basis,  I  had  a  son  who  was  in  Vietnam 
as  an  enlisted  man.  and  I  have  a  .son 
in-law  who  is  currently  a  recruiting 
sergeant.  I  am  neither  unfamiliar,  nor 
unsupportive.  nor  unsympathetic,  nor 
insensitive  to  the  morale  of  the  men 
and  women  in  our  services. 
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Mr.  President,  we  have  in  the  serv- 
ices today  the  highest  level  of  patriot- 
ic young  men  and  women  we  have  ever 
had  in  our  peacetime  history.  We  have 
$806  million  in  .savings  that  we  would 
provide  in  these  limes  which  might 
have  to  be  used  in  years  to  come  to 
provide  .some  form  of  compensation 
for  our  volunteer  service.  But  at  the 
present  titne  this  has  been,  after  a 
large  number  of  hearings  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  research,  on  a  judgment 
basis  carefully  arrived  and  considered 
to  be  adequate. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  NEED  FOR  \  5.5  PERCENT  MILITARY  PA> 
HAISE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cospon.sor  and  support  this 
amendment  to  increase  military  pay 
by  the  full  5.5  percent  requested  by 
the  administration.  This  pay  hike  is 
needed  for  fairness  to  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  and  for  a  full- 
strength  volunteer  force. 

In  the  past  2  years,  military  pay  caps 
have  eroded  the  comparability  with  ci- 
vilian wages  which  is  necessary  to 
assure  high  levels  of  recruiting  and  re- 
tention. In  the  short  run.  there  have 
been  few  problems,  because  the  de 
pre.s.sed  state  of  the  economy  made 
military  ,service  even  more  attractive 
But  in  the  long  run,  if  we  continue  to 
deny  military  personnel  an  adequate 
cost  of  living  pay  boost,  we  will  lo.se 
tens  of  Ihou.sands  of  experienced 
people  and  we  will  have  incri'ased  dif- 
ficulties luring  qualified  young  people 
into  uniform. 

Holding  down  military  pay  is  a 
shortsighted  policy  which  makes  a 
return  to  a  draft  more  likely  and 
which  drives  talented  people  out  of 
the  .services  and  into  less  demanding, 
more  remunerative  civilian  jobs. 

Although  I  di.sagree  with  the  size 
and  shape  of  this  defen.se  budget,  I  do 
agree  with  Secretary  Weinberger  thai 
the  full  5.5-percent  pay  raise  is  abso- 
lutely e.s.sential.  Indeed,  it  is  the  Secre- 
tary's No.  1  priority. 

The  $600  million  cost  of  this  full  and 
fair  pay  rai.se  can  be  accommodated 
within  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees bill  and  even  within  a  much  lower 
total,  especially  by  cutting  funds  for 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  programs 
like  the  MX  missile  and  B-1  bomber. 

Since  our  defense  debates  so  often 
focus  on  hardware,  we  tend  to  neglect 
the  fact  that  people  are  the  backbone 
of  our  military  strength  and  prepared- 
ness. We  need  to  attract,  and  keep,  the 
best  people  in  military  service.  And  we 


must  remember  that  even  the  most  pa- 
triotic motivations  have  to  be  but- 
tressed by  adequate  pay  and  benefits. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proval of  this  amendment  will  show 
that  Congress  puts  people  first  and 
thai  we  want  to  compensate  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  fairly  for  the 
rigors  and  sacrifices  of  military  serv- 
ice. 

If  we  delay  now,  we  will  find  the 
costs  even  higher  in  the  future— and 
.so,  too.  will  be  the  ri.sks  to  our  nation- 
al .security. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
note  that  the  proponents  of  this  meas- 
ure are  correct  when  they  say  that 
this  is  a  zero  sum  game  .so  far  as  budg- 
etary authority  is  concerned,  because 
the  amendment  does  provide  that 
there  will  be  a  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
reduction  in  procurement  accounts  to 
off.set  the  cost  of  the  1.5-percent  in- 
crease. 

However,  what  is  not  noted  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  net  loss  in  terms  of 
outlays.  If  we  are  worried  about  the 
deficit  and  if  we  are  trying  to  apply 
some  downpayment  on  the  deficit  for 
fi.scal  1985,  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it; 
because  procurement  has  a  low  rate  of 
spendout,  about  14  percent,  whereas 
pay  has  a  higher  rate  of  spendout, 
about  98  percent.  So,  actually,  it 
means  that  you  are  adding  more  to 
the  deficit  next  year  with  a  fast 
spend-out  item. 

Tho.se  who  want  to  impose  restraints 
on  spending  to  get  the  deficit  down  in 
fi.scal  1985  had  belter  vote  against  this 
amendment,  becau.se  it  means  an  esca- 
lation of  outlays  and  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment     of     the     Senator     from 

Maine 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  Vill  the 
Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  withhold  always 
to  accommodate  my  dear  friend  from 
Maine,  but  I  will  not  give  up  the  floor. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  that 
no  one  is  more  concerned  about  the 
size  of  the  deficits  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  you  prob-, 
ably  agree  \uth  that.  You  have  stated 
yoiir  support  for  the  President  on  this 
floor  for  the  past  week— and  I  assume 
perhaps  into  the  next  week.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  as  con- 
cerned and  as  committed  as  you  are  or 
any  other  Member  of  this  body  to  low- 
ering that  deficit.  No  one  is  more  com- 
mitted to  having  a  strong  military  ca- 
pability than  is  the  Senator  from 
Texas  or  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates.  But  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  has  specifically  request- 
ed this  as  his  No.  1  priority  item— the 
5.5  across-the-board  pay  increase. 


So  if  you  really  want  to  support  the 
President,  who  is  committed  to  lower- 
ing the  deficit,  if  you  want  to  support 
the  President,  who  is  committed  to  a 
strong  national  defense,  you  will  vote 
for  this  amendment  and  against  the 
Tower  tubling  motion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  as  usual,  is  enor- 
mously eloquent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  fundamen- 
tally supports  this  administration  in 
all  major  policy  matters.  That  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  bound  to  agree 
with  every  recommendation  and  re- 
quest made  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Just  the  No.  1  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  really  believe 
that  the  administration  regards  this 
1.5-percent  increase  over  what  the 
committee  authorized  as  a  number  one 
priority. 
Mr.    COHEN.    If   the   Senator   will 

yield 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  COHEN.  I  should  like  to  submit 

for  the  Record 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  the  floor,  and  the  Senator 
has  not  yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  further  note 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
reserves  the  right,  when  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  reducing  defense 
spending,  even  after  having  taken  the 
testimony  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  to  its  recommendations  as  to 
where  these  reductions  should  cqme 
from,  to  make  its  own  judgments. 

In  this  particular  instance,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  an  additional  1.5  per- 
cent after  taxes  does  not  mean  all  that 
much  to  the  average  military  person, 
it  would  not  provide  that  much  of  an 
additional  incentive. 

May  I  note  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  always  taken  initia- 
tives in  pay  raises.  Back  in  1980.  we 
took  an  enormous  initiative,  and. 
absent  the  administration  recommen- 
dation, increased  pay  substantially. 
That  put  us  on  the  road  to  better  re- 
cruitment and  better  retention. 

However,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
committee— an  overwhelming  judg- 
ment. I  might  add— that  this  is  not 
necessary  and  would  not  accrue  that 
much  in  benefit  to  the  service  person- 
nel. 

I  submit  that  providing  them  with 
modern  weapons  that  make  them 
more  combat  effective  and  more  sur- 
vivable  in  combat  is  also  very  great  in 
importance.  There  are  some  who  say, 
"Let  us  pay  the  soldiers  everything. 
Let  us  raise  their  pay  constantly.  But 
let  us  not  give  them  any  weapons  to 
fight  witl>,  because  that  is  a  destabi- 
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lizer."  The  Senator  from  Texas  does 
not  subscribe  to  that  view. 

The  Senator  from  Texas,  therefore. 
moves  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold,  so  that  I  may  put 
this  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  dated  May  23.  .so  that  the 
Members  will  understand  that,  if  they 
vote  against  this  amendment,  they  are 
rejecting  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  May  23.  1984. 
Hon.  John  G.  Tower. 
Chairman.  Anncd  Services  Comnuttcc. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  John:  On  May  14  I  .sent  you  a  loiter 
containing  a  list  of  I  he  most  Important 
items  should  be  restored  from  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  iHASC)  markup 
of  the  fi.scal  year  1985  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  The  nuinber  one  item  on  that  list 
was  the  military  pay  raise.  I  believe  that  it 
is  ab.solutely  essential  that  military  person- 
nel receive  the  5.5  percent  pay  raise  that  we 
arc  seeking.  Military  pay  raises  have  been 
capped  at  4  percent  for  the  past  two  years. 
We  are  already  5.5  percent  behind  private 
.sector  pay.  and  the  5.1  percent  growth  in 
private  sector  pay  over  the  last  year  would 
broaden  the  gap.  The  5.5  percent  pay  raise 
would  match  this  growth  provide  a  small  in- 
cremental catch-up  from  where  we  are 
today. 

The  severe  recruiting  and  retention  prob- 
lems of  the  late  1970s  are  a  graphic  remind- 
er of  what  happens  when  military  pay  lags 
far  behind  private  sector  pay.  A  third  con- 
secutive military  pay  raise  cap  will  start  us 
down  that  road  again.  For  example,  the  3.5 
percent  raise  proposed  by  the  HASC.  by  our 
estimates,  would  result  In  up  to  30.000  fewer 
careerists  by  fLscal  year  1989  without  a 
make-up. 

This  Administration,  from  the  President 
on  down,  is  committed  to  preventing  a 
repeat  of  that  mistake.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port our  efforts  to  pay  our  military  person- 
nel at  fair  and  competitive  levels  by  increas- 
ing military  pay  by  5.5  percent  in  fi.scal  vear 
1985. 

Sincerely, 

Cap. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  motion,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
there  a  sufficient  .second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  STEVENS  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews] and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  announced  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Eagleton],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  are  necessarily 
ab.sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  133  Leg.] 

YEAS-49 


Abdru>r 

Hrrlil 

Qiiaylc 

Bonn 

Hiflin 

.Roth 

Bo.scliwiU'. 

Hiin/ 

Rudman 

Biirdick 

Helms 

Simp.son 

Cliatcc 

HiiniDhroy 

Specter 

Cliil.-.s 

Ji-psen 

Stafford 

Cocliran 

John.ston 

Ste\<ns 

D.'inforth 

Kii.s.^cbaiim 

Synims 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Diiri'nb(r^:i-r 

Lucar 

Triblc 

EriNi 

Malhia.s 

Wallop 

Fa  .-in.s 

MaitinKl.v 

Warner 

Knoii 

Mi-Chirr 

Wcicker 

Ci^rn 

Miirkottski 

Wilson 

Cioi(i\^al<T 

Nicklcs 

Zonnsky 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Gr.i.sslc\ 

Parkwood 
NAYS-45 

Ann.stront! 

Domcnin 

Mat.sunat;a 

Bak<r 

Ford 

MelcluT 

BaiKus 

Glenn 

Melzenbaum 

Bidcn 

Hatch 

Mitchell 

Bintjaman 

Hatfield 

Moynihan 

Bradliw 

Hawkin.s 

Pell 

Bumprr,'. 

Holiint-'.s 

Pre.s.sliT 

Bvrd 

Huddli'.ston 

Pro  X  mi  re 

Collin 

Inoiiyi- 

Pryor 

Cransion 

Ka.slen 

Randolph 

U  .Amauj 

Kennedv 

Riet'le 

DiCnncini 

Laiileiib<TM 

Sarbancs 

Dt-nton 

Liahy 

Sa.s.ser 

Dodd 

Lc\in 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lent; 

T.soriMas 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

-Andrrtt-, 

Eat;!eton 

Perrv 

Bi  iH.M-n 

Han 

Stennis 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  now  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking 
member  as  to  their  outlook  for  the 
progress  of  this  bill  this  evening  and 
tomorrow. 

May  I  inquire  first  of  the  chairman, 
is  there  another  amendment  that  will 
require  a  rollcall.  or  perhaps  more 
than  one  amendment,  that  the  Sena- 
tor thinks  we  can  deal  with  this 
evening? 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  expect  one,  per- 
haps two  more. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
also  ask  the  gianagers  whet|ier  or  not 
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there   is  any   possibility   that    we  ran 
finish  this  bill  this  evening? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  it  is  betoming 
increasingly  apparent  that  we  will  not. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL    10  AM 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  regret  that.  Mr. 
President,  but  I  agree  with  the  Sena 
tor.  And  after  consulting  with  the 
chairman,  the  ranking  member,  and 
the  minority  leader  I  think  it  wa.s  clear 
that  while  we  have  invested  a  lot  of 
time  and  late  hours  on  this  bill  that 
we  are  not  going  to  finish  it  tonight. 
We  will  continue,  however.  As  the 
chairman  has  suggested,  we  have  an- 
other vote  or  two  that  we  can  do.  So 
we  will  be  here  a  little  while  longer. 
But  we  must  also  be  here  tomorrow 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  busine.ss  today  it  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.m. 
on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  up  one  other  subject  as 
well.  I  know  we  will  work  as  long  and 
as  hard  as  we  can.  But  would  it  be  po.s 
sible  for  the  managers  on  either  side 
when  we  reach  the  end  of  our  rope  to- 
night to  lay  down  an  amendment  that 
would  be  pending  when  we  return  In 
the  morning? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  I  can  assure 
the  majority  leader  that  that  can  be 
done;  one  on  which  a  rollcall  vote  will 
be  required. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
can  assure  Senators  then  that  there 
will  be  votes  tomorrow.  It  may  be  that 
tomorrow  will  not  be  a  long  day  We 
are  going  to  work  as  long  as  we  po.ssi- 
bly  can.  But  Senators  .should  know 
that  there  will  be  votes  on  this  bill 
during  the  day  tomorrow.  Beyond 
that,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
al.so  suggest  that  we  may  have  reached 
the  place  m  consideration  of  this 
measure  where  maybe  we  ought  to  ex 
plore  the  po.ssibility  at  least  trying  to 
do  what  we  have  done  succe.ssfully  in 
many  other  ca.ses;  that  is,  to  identify 
the  amendments  that  remain,  perhaps 
to  try  to  clear  unanimous  consent 
agreement  that  only  listed  amend- 
ments would  be  in  order,  and  then  to 
try  to  establish  a  time  certain  for  final 
pa.ssage  of  this  measure. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  has  any  views  on  that  sub 
jecl  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
clear  a  time  certain  for  final  passage.  I 
cannot  clear  that  tonight.  I  would  be 
happy  to  work  toward  that  end  tomor 
row    morning,    and    then    confer    with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  as  to 
what  we  find.  That  is  about  the  only 
answer  I  can  give  the  majority  leader 
Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.   Mr.   Presi 
dent.  I  thank  the  minority  leader,  and 
I  am  especially  grateful  to  him  for  vol 
unleering  that  tomorrow  he  would  ex 
plore  that  possibility  as  I  understood 
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his    statement.    I    will    do    the    .same 
through  our  clearance  process  on  this 
side.  Senators  should  know  then  that 
it  is  possible  that  tomorrow  during  the 
day  the  leadership  on  their  side  might 
.seek  a  unanimous-con.sent   agreement 
for  a  lime  certain  to  finish  this  bill. 
Nor  could  I  clear  such  an  agreement 
tonight.  So  I  will  not  presume  to  make 
such  a  request  now.  But  let  me  .say  to 
Senators  who  are  here,  and  who  may 
be  listening,  that  it  is  imperative  that 
we  finish  this  bill.  I  am  advi.sed  by  the 
two  managers -and  I  believe  they  are 
together  on  this  point     that  for  a  vari 
ety  of  rea.sons  it  is  virtually  essential 
that  we  finish  this  bill  .some  time  on 
Tuesday.  We  have  got  to  get  the  au- 
thorization done  before  the  appropria- 
tion bills  are  marked  up.   In  order  to 
leave    staff    time    enough    to    perform 
their   functions,  and   meet   tlu-  sched- 
ule,   it    is    almost    essential    that    we 
finish  this  bill  on  Tuesday. 

So  let  me  •^^y  on<'  other  thing.  I 
hope  Senators  will  cooperaK'  on  this 
side  as  we  will  request  clearance  for  a 
time  certain  to  finish  this  bill,  I  would 
imagine  on  Tuesday  at  .some  time -by 
limiting  their  amendments,  and  limit- 
ing time  on  amendments  .so  that  we 
can  make  it  fit  m  the  availabU'  time 

Let    me    al.so   .say    something    that    I 
never    liked    to    .say:    that    is.    I    fully 
expect  that,  if  we  need  to  do  it,  we  will 
be   in   around   the   clock   on   Monday, 
Monday  night,  and  Tuesday  in  order 
lo  finish.  I  have  di.scu.s.sed  this  matter 
at    length    with    the    two    managers. 
They     have     agreed     that     since     we 
cannot  finish  tonight   it  would  not  be 
productive  to  try  to  stay  in  all  night 
tonight,  and  tomorrow,  but  rather  to 
do  the  best  we  can:  and.  while  we  are 
doing  it.  to  explore  the  po.ssibility  of  a 
unanimous-con.sent    agreement    for    a 
lime    certain    to    finish    on    Tuesday 
during  the  day.  or  during  the  evening. 
Mr.     NUNN.     Would     the     majority 
leader  vield  for   lUst  a  brief  comment 
that  I  would  hope  might  facilitate  the 
.schedule  that  the  majority  leader  has 
laid    out'    If    we    could    make    u.se    ol 
Monday     morning,     if    Senators    who 
know    they    are    going    to   be    here   on 
Monday    morning    who    have    amend- 
ments   and     some    of    tho.se    amend- 
ments do  not  require  rollcall  voles,  but 
even  on  those  that  do    if  we  could  get 
debate  on  tlia.se  amendments  starting 
rather    early    Monday    morning,    then 
we  might  be  able  to  avoid  an  all-night 
session    Monday    night.    I    think    we 
could    utilize    that    time   very    well.    If 
there  is  a  rollcall  vote  that  is  demand- 
ed, or  there  is  a  rollcall  vote  that   is 
needed,  we  could  have  the  debate  on 
Monday    morning.   Then,    if   Senators 
are  worried  aboul  not  having  a  full  at- 
tendance   for    the    rollcall.    we    could 
have  a  delayed  rollcall  that  afternoon. 

ORDKR  KIK  KK.(  KSS  TNTIL  MONDAY.  JI'NE   IS. 
1'^B^.  AT   10  AM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  him.  I 
would  be  willing  if  the  two  managers 
think  it  is  useful,  and  the  minority 
leader  does  not  disagree,  to  bring  us  in 
at  an  unusually  early  hour  on 
Monday,  say,  at  10  o'clock.  We  usually 
do  not  come  in  until  11.  get  on  the  bill 
until  12,  and  the  like.  But  I  agree.  If 
we  can  decrease  the  likelihood  that  we 
will  have  to  stay  up  all  night  Monday 
night,  we  ought  to  do  that.  So  let  me 
put  another  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest now.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  on  tomorrow 
thai  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10  o'clock  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
propo.se  another  unanimous-consent 
request  later  after  we  explore  the  re- 
quirement of  the  time  for  special 
orders,  and  the  like:  that  we  might  be 
on  this  bill  early  Monday  morning,  say 
at  10:30  or  thereabouts.  But  I  will  not 
put  thai  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
loritv  leader  will  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  B'YRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  I  be 
present  before  any  consent  order  is  en- 
tered as  to  time  on  any  amendment.  I 
do  not  particularly  intend  to  oppo.se 
but  I  want  to  be  here.  That  is  made 
becau.se  there  is  a  danger,  if  we  are  not 
careful,  that  nongermane  amendments 
can  come  in  before  a  vote  on  an 
amendment  when  the  lime  is  laid  out. 
Nongermane  amendment  will  not  be 
debatable.  It  will  have  to  be  voted  on 
one  way  or  the  other  before  the  vote 
occurs  on  the  amendment.  I  just  want 
to  be  here  to  protect  against  any  such 
amendments.  I  will  be  in  my  office.  I 
mav  not  have  the  .squawk  box  on.  But 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  am  contacted 
before  such  an  agreement  is  entered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  minority  leader  knows  that  I  will 
consult  with  him  before  any  such  an 
agreement  is  entered  into.  I  am  sure 
the  two  managers  will  do  as  much. 
The  minority  leader  is  absolutely 
right.  There  are  dangers  that  have  not 
always  been  recognized,  and  that  we 
have  not  always  acknowledged,  of  this 
sort.  But  there  are  ways  to  protect 
ourselves.  I  will  join  with  the  minority 
leader  in  .seeing  that  the  order  means 
what  it  ,says,  and  does  what  we  intend. 
So  from  that  standpoint,  I  join  him  in 
urging  that  the  two  managers,  as  I  am 
sure  they  would  in  any  event,  would 
not  put  requests  in  respect  to  time  lim- 
itations on  amendments  or  the  bill 
unless  the  two  leaders  are  conferred 
with  first. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  majority  leader  yield? 
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Mr.  BAKER,  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  the  Senator  from  Texas  was 
remiss  In  that  respect  a  day  or  two 
ago.  I  did  propound  a  time  agreement 
on  an  amendment  of  1  hour  without 
consulting  the  minority  leader, 

I  am  not  sure  I  consulted  the  majori- 
ty leader,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
remiss.  I  apologize  for  that.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  ab- 
solutely right,  that  he  should  be 
present  and  should  be  consulted.  I  will 
endeavor  so  to  do. 

Mr.  BYRD,  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
conclude  by  summarizing,  I  expect  we 
will  have  at  least  one  more  vote  to- 
night. We  will  probably  be  here  an- 
other hour  or  thereabouts.  There  is  an 
order  for  the  Senate  to  be  in  at  10 
O'clock  tomorrow.  We  have  an  amend- 
ment on  which  there  will  be  a  vote 
when  we  return.  I  hope  we  can  be  on 
the  bill  early,  say,  at  10:30.  We  will  do 
as  much  as  we  can  tomorrow,  though 
it  is  unlikely  we  will  finish  tomorrow. 

We  will  resume  Monday.  We  will 
shop  for  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  limit  amendments  to  those 
listed,  and  for  a  time  certain  for  final 
passage  on  Tuesday.  If  necessary,  we 
will  be  in  around  the  clock  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  in  order  to  finish  this 
bill, 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  might 
proceed  with  the  further  consideration 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3183 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  my  amendment  which  is  at 
the  desk  numbered  3183  be  called  up 
and  read,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Seliator  from  Wisconsin  tMr.  Prox- 
mipeI  prOpcses  an  amendment  numbered 
3183. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed vt'ith. 

The  PJIESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  41.  strike  out  lines  1  through  20. 
Renumber  the  following  sections  according- 
ly.  I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  accommodate  the  manager  of 
the  bill.  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  a  time 
limit  of  20  minutes  on  the  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on 
tlie  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  be  limited  to  40 
minutes,  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  and  I  further  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  that  no  amend- 
ments in  the  second  degree  be  in  order 
to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

A  PAMPERED  FEW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
there  is  a  national  security  crisis  at 
hand.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  subject 
that  demands  a  full  page  of  language 
in  this  fiscal  year  1985  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  I  have  reference  to  a 
subject  to  which  more  language  is  ad- 
dressed than  for  antisatellite  warhead 
testing:  to  which  more  attention  is 
paid  than  restrictions  on  the  B-1 
bomber  program  or  a  study  of  the  MX 
missile. 

This  bill  before  us  authorizes  the 
end  .strength  of  all  our  active  military 
forces  in  exactly  seven  lines  of  lan- 
guage. But  it  requires  20  lines  of  ex- 
planation for  this  national  security 
subject. 

What  is  this  high  priority  national 
security  issue  that  requires  our  atten- 
tion? What  subject  is  it  that  has  the 
Pentagon  hierarchy  in  such  a  slate  of 
alarm  that  they  must  ,seek  immediate 
redress  in  statutory  language? 

Have  the  Ru.ssians  invented  and  de- 
ployed a  new  space  based  ABM?  Have 
they  developed  a  new  submarine  of 
greatly  improved  capabilities?  Are  we 
falling  behind  in  the  comparative  sta- 
tistics of  relative  defense  spending? 
Why  are  the  Pentagon  'lobbyists'  .so 
concerned  over  this  Proxmire  amend- 
ment? 

Ah,  Mr.  President,  what  we  have 
here  is  an  issue  that  strikes  clo,se  to 
home— very  close  to  home.  This  No.  1 
legislative  priority  is  no  less  than  a 
change  in  the  permanent  United 
States  Code  to  authorize  home-to- 
work  chauf feured  services  for  the  Pen- 
tagon hierarchy.  Specifically,  this  bill 
will  create  a  special  exemption  in  the 
law,  applying  only  to  the  Pentagon,  so 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Under  Secretaries  of  Defense  can  be 
chauffeured  to  and  from  home  every 
day  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

These  poor,  pampered  Pentagon  plu- 
tocrats are  facing  a  threat  worse  than 
anything  presented  in  the  national  se- 
curity threat  briefings.  They  are 
facing  a  deadline  applied  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  that  they  will  have  to  give  up 
their  chauffeured  services  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  99th  Congress. 


Why  will  they  have  to  give  up  this 
privileged  position  in  life?  Because 
they  are  in  violation  of  the  law— right 
now,  today.  The  Comptroller  General 
issued  an  opinion  last  year  stating  that 
all  agencies  must  follow  the  law— in- 
cluding DOD,  And  the  law  states  that 
only  a  handful  of  Federal  officials  are 
specifically  given  the  authority  to 
enjoy  home  to  work  chauffeuring. 

Title  31,  .section  638(a)  of  the  United 
Slates  Code  restricts  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment automobiles  to  "official  pur- 
poses" only  and  "official  purposes" 
does  not  include  door-to-door  chauf- 
feur ,service.  The  only  exceptions  pro- 
vided in  the  law  are  for  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  a  Department,  but 
not  under  .secretaries  or  assistant  sec- 
retaries, a  doctor  on  outpatient  duty, 
individuals  in  field  ser\ice.  and  our 
diplomatic  personnel  abroad. 

So  very  soon,  all  tho.se  who  have 
been  violating  the  law,  including  many 
in  the  Pentagon,  will  have  to  come  in 
compliance.  That  is  why  this  special 
exemption  is  contained  in  this  bill. 
The  Pentagon  hierarchy  just  could 
not  stand  the  thought  of  giving  up 
their  special  privileges. 

Let  us  listen  a  minute  to  their  wails 
of  complaint.  Excuse  No.  1:  A  chauf- 
feured automobile  enables  me  to  con- 
serve my  valuable  time  and  be  more 
productive. 

Excu.se  No,  2:  I  must  often  attend 
early  morning  and  late  night  meetings 
and  public  transit  is  often  unavailable. 

Excuse  No.  3:  My  u.se  of  a  chauf- 
feured automobile  is  in  the  Govern- 
ment's interest. 

Well,  each  of  these  excuses  has  been 
examined  in  detail  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  In  a  1979  opinion,  the  Jus- 
lice  Department  found  each  of  these 
excuses  invalid.  The  Department  con- 
cluded: 'Nothing  in  'the  law's)  text, 
background,  or  prior  interpretation 
supports  a  reading  so  contrary  to  its 
plain  meaning.  " 

This  study  even  made  a  few  sugges- 
tions to  the  poor,  overworked  bureau- 
crat needing  chauffeur  service: 

A  senior  official  ma.v  lengthen  his  or  her 
workint;  day.  if  ni'cos.sar.v.  by  coming  earlier, 
leaving  later  and  living  clcscr  to  the  office. 
Using  government  iran.sportalion  instead  is 
a  matter  of  personal  convenience. 

And  what  does  this  all  cost?  Right 
now  the  Department  of  Defense  gives 
door-to-door  chauffeured  service  on  a 
regular  basis  to  12  people,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  two  Under  Secretaries 
of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force:  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  The  Pentagon  also  gives 
chauffered  service  to  some  48  other  of- 
ficials on  a  less  frequent  basis. 

With  a  total  of  60  individuals  eligi- 
ble, the  Pentagon  runs  the  biggest  and 
busiest  chauffeur  service  in  Govern- 
ment. In  1982  the  Pentagon  calculated 
that   the   average  cost   for  a  civilian 
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chauffeur  was  $35,290  and  $15,980  for 
a  military  driver.  The  average  annual 
cost  for  the  cars  is  over  $4,000.  So.  this 
little  provision  in  this  bill  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  in  the  neiKhborhood  of 
$320,000  if  civilians  are  used  and  about 
half  that  if  military  personnel  are 
used. 

Mr.  President,  people  may  .scoff  at 
that  amount  of  money.  But  it  is  a 
symbol  and  it  is  the  kind  of  spendint; 
that  our  people  will  understand 

Believe  me.  they  understand  it  in 
Wisconsin,  just  as  they  understand 
when  the  Pentagon  pays  SIO  for  a  bolt 
that  should  cost  50  cents. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing,  as  we  all 
know,  that  people  do  understand,  and 
it  enrages  us. 

Of  course.  I  have  not  added  inflation 
to  these  figures  or  any  real  growth  m 
crement    which    the   Pentagon    always 
insists  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  this 
is  as  much  a  symbolic  amendment  as  a 
financial -alt  hough  I  will  not  dismi.ss 
a  third  of  a  million  dollars  as  an  un- 
worthy savings.  But  what  we  have 
here  is  the  appearance  of  let  them 
eat  cake."  While  virtually  every  other 
segment  of  our  society  faces  budget 
cuts  or  restrictions,  the  Pentagon 
brass  leads  a  different  life -exempt 
from  the  need  to  economize;  exempt 
from  budget  cuts:  exempt  from  cur 
rent  law. 

This  double  standard  should  be 
brought  to  a  halt.  My  amendment 
strikes  the  committee  language  and 
thereby  disallows  the  chauffeund 
driven  service  for  the.se  eight  officials. 
Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  oppo.se  this  amendment.  I  ask 
for  the  veas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      Is 
there  a  sufficient  second.'  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr    President.  I 
u.sually  find  my.self  in  concert  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin   in   trying  to 
cut  down  the  cost  of  Government,  but 
I  think  this  is  a  rather  foolish  way  lo 
approach  it.  Let  me  start  off  my  dis 
sertation    by    reminding    the    Senate 
that  we  lease   19  vehicles  and  own  4 
and  they  are  u.sed  as  follows; 
Vice  President  Bush,  chauffeurs. 
Dr.  Gary. 

Larry  Smith,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
he  has  a  chauffeur  but  does  not   usf 
him. 
Don  Massey,   A.ssistant   Sergeant   at 

Arms. 
Pat  Griffin,  .secretary  to  the  minori 

ty- 

Howard  Greene. 

Bill  Hildenbrand 

Stuart  Balderson.  the  financial  clerk 
of  the  Senate. 

The  majority  leader,  chauffeur 

The  minority  leader,  chauffeur 

Majority  whip,  chauffeur. 
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Minority  whip,  does  not  u.se  automo- 
bile much  at  all  and  does  not  u.se  a 
chauffeur. 

President  pro  lem.  chauffeur. 

Limousine  for  Senators  with  chauf- 
feur. 

Disbursing  office. 

Three  cars  u.sed  by  the  post  office 
for  u.se  in  running  mail. 

One  car  is  u.st-d  by  the  Senate  Com 
puter  Center. 

One  Bla/er.  owned  by  the  Senate. 

One  step  van.  owned  by  the  Senate. 

One  club  wagon  which  is  used  by  the 
Senate  Service  Department,  owned  by 
the  Senate. 

On«'  1979  general  delivery  truck, 
owned  by  the  Senate. 

OOMICII  K  ID  DI-1Y  THANsrOHTATION 

Mr.  GOLI3 WATER.  Mr.  President, 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  .section 
1344  restricts  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  motor  vehicle  transportation  to  of- 
ficial purposes  and  specifically  pro- 
vides that  an  official  piirpo.se  does  not 
include  transporting  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  between 
their  domiciles  and  places  of  ♦•mploy- 
ment  *  *  •"  except  for  the  following 
named  individuals,  the  President;  the 
heads  of  executive  departments;  and 
principal  diplomatic  and  c-onsulate  of- 
ficials. 

Interpretations  of  this  statutory  lan- 
guage by  DOD  General  Counsel  and 
State  Department  Legal  Adviser  held 
that  the  phrase  heads  of  executive 
departments"  was  synonymous  with 
■principal  officers  of  executive  depart- 
ments." This  interpretation  was  relied 
upon  to  allow  domicile  to  duty  trans- 
portation for  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Under  Secrelarii's  of  Defease. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

That  has  been  changed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

In  a  decision  issued  on  June  3.  1983. 
the  ComplrolUT  General  re.iected  the 
prior  State  and  DOD  interpretations 
and  held  that  no  one  other  than  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
could  be  permitted  domiciU'  to  duty 
transportation. 

In  the  decision  and  in  sub.sequenl 
correspondence  with  DOD  General 
Counsel,  the  GAO  agreed  not  to  ques 
tion  continued  u.se  of  vehicles  for 
domicile  to  duty  transportation  for 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defen.se  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  for  the  remaining 
term  of  the  pre.sent  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  di.scu.ssed 
rather  thoroughly  in  the  full  commit- 
tee hearing  and  the  committee  be- 
lieved that  It  is  appropriate  to  permit 
the  u.se  of  Government  .vehicles  to  pro- 
vide domicile  to  duty  transportation  to 
certain  officals  in  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  m  addition  to  tho.se  author- 
ized that  transportation  under  title  31, 
United  Stales  Code,  .section  1344. 
Therefore,  the  committee  has  included 
a  provision  to  authorize  the  providing 


of  domicile  to  duty  transportation  for 
the  following  defense  officials:  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense:  Under  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense:  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff:  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army: 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force:  and  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  these  gentlemen  I  have 
mentined  spend  almost  10,000  hours  a 
vear  on  this  Hill  testifying.  If  we  could 
eliminate  half  of  that,  we  would  more 
than  pay  for  the  cost  of  these  automo- 
biles. Each  of  these  officials.  I  remind 
my  colleagues,  is  entrusted  with  tre- 
mendous executive  responsibility  for 
out  national  defense,  and  each  official 
must  be  able  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
his  office  at  a  moments  notice  at  any 
lime  day  or  night.  The  American 
people  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
when  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
should  be  making  a  military  decision 
that  he  is  available  to  do  so,  instead  of 
sitting  in  traffic  on  the  highway  while 
driving  him.self  home  from  the  Penta- 
gon. 

Mr  President.  I  think  this  is  .sort  of 
being  penny-wi.se  and  pound-foolish 
when  we  ourselves  in  this  body  own  or 
lea.se  23  vehicles  and  at  least  .seven  or 
eight  officers  of  the  Senate  have  driv- 
ers. I  admit  that  .some  do  not  u.se  the 
drivers.  But  if  we  want  to  save  money 
where  it  can  be  really  saved,  let  us 
eliminate  all  the  transportation  for 
the  Senate.  I  drive  to  work.  I  have 
been  doing  it  for  30  years.  I  think  it 
would  be  nice  lo  have  a  chauffeur,  but 
I  kind  of  like  driving  along  that  Poto- 
mac. It  is  a  beautiful  drive  at  night. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  think  it  is  neces-sary 
and  I  think  it  would  work  a  real  hard- 
ship on  tho.se  people  that  we  depend 
on. 

We  are  not  depending  on  a  bunch  of 
corporals  and  sergeant  here,  we  are  de- 
pending on  men  who  are  going  to 
spend  this  $299  billion  we  are  talking 
about.  That  is  one  big  responsibility. 

To  have  these  men  who  have  to 
work  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  late  at  night  then  have  to  drive 
them.selves  home  and  be  available  at 
am  time  of  the  night  to  traipse  back 
to  their  office,  or  to  come  over  here 
for  committee  meetings,  I  just  do  not 
think  is  right. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  but  I  do  oppo.se  this 
and  verv  strenuously. 

Mr.  DENTON  and  Mr.  WARNER 
addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  lime? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  How  long  does 
the  Senator  want? 
Mr.  DENTON.  Three  minutes. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Two  minutes. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Two  minutes. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  each. 


Mr.  DENTON,  Mr.  President,  in  my 
great  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  his  long  efforts  to  econ- 
omize, I  appeal  to  him  on  this  basis:  Is 
he  aware  that  in  the  case  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  military  services,  the  Nation  re- 
quires, by  necessity  and  by  administra- 
tive procedure,  thfit  each  of  those  gen- 
tlemen be  within  3  minutes  of  commu- 
nication with  the  Pentagon  in  connec- 
tion with  their  transcendent  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  the  discussion 
of  the  Slop? 

I  am  not  interested  in  appealing  on 
the  basis  of  the  civilian  involved,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  the  princi- 
pal one  involved,  although  I  would 
make  a  case  for  the  deputy,  since  he 
falls  in  the  chain  of  the  chairman,  the 
Secretary  and  the  President.  Here  we 
are  talking  about  four  service  chiefs 
and  a  chairman  who  are  involved  with 
decisions  on  what  to  do  about  pushing 
the  button,  what  to  do  about  major 
decisions  which  involve  the  safety  of 
the  world  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Senator  would  intend  that  they  be 
without  the  capability  to  respond  to 
that  necessity  of  3  minutes'  communi- 
cation. Actually,  I  think  that  is  too 
long  a  time. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  before  I  oppose 
his  amendment,  if  he  would  consider 
excluding  the  four  military  men.  the 
service  chiefs,  and  the  chairman  from 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  resist  that,  may  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  they  can  physically  respond 
now.  They  can  use  the  very,  very  large 
number  of  cars  the  Pentagon  has  on 
official  business  day  and  night,  any 
time.  They  are  always  in  communica- 
tion. 

Mr.  DENTON.  With  telephones? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly.  They 
can  have  telephones,  or  radio,  or  other 
communication  equipment  in  their 
own  car.  Thousands  of  Americams  do. 
Nothing  in  my  amendment  would 
affect  that. 

Mr.  DENTON.  With  telephones 
which  would  permit  them  to  conform 
to  the  law,  the  necessity  of  communi- 
cating with  SIOPS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  riot  sure  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  position.  They 
can  have  communication  equipment 
with  them  constantly  at  all  times. 
That  does  not  require  chauffeurs  or 
Government-provided  limousines. 

Mr.  DENTON.  If  they  have  to  drive 
their  own  automobiles,  they  are  not. 
That  is  the  only  basis  on  which  I  deal 
with  it.  If  he  does  not,  I  simply  am 
going  to  oppose  his  amendment. 

May  I  offer  this,  Mr.  President? 
There  is  a  duty  officer  now  among  the 
four  Chiefs  who  acts  in  place  of  the 
chairman  and  Joint  Chiefs.  They  are 
now  assigned  on  the  basis  of  quarterly 
assignments.  Right  now,  P.X.  Kelley, 


Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  is 
acting  for  the  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  am  asking  a  ques- 
tion now.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
making  a  speech. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  two  former  Secretaries  of  the 
Navy  here.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
hear  from  both  of  those.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred  after 
midnight:) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  privilege  for 
me  to  serve  for  many  years  as  the 
deputy  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  between  the 
two  of  us  we  have  I  think  10  years  of 
service  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  worked  -side  by  side  with  the  very 
men  who  are  the  subject  of  the 
amendment  we  are  now  considering. 
Without  going  into  the  specifics,  I 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  entrust  and  repose  in  us  to  say, 
without  giving  the  details,  thai  this 
amendment  is  unsound  and  it  should 
be  rejected. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Mr  CHAFEE.  I  second  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  said. 
and  I  think  we  should  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  more  argument.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  I 
will  be  finished  shortly.  I  only  have  2 
or  3  minutes  more. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Then  I  will  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  makes  a  very 
good  point.  I  understand  that.  But  the 
fact  is  that  these  officers  are  constant- 
ly in  touch,  in  communication,  and 
this  does  not  require  them  to  have  a 
chauffeur  to  drive  them  to  and  from 
work  regularly  every  night.  In  fact  the 
chauffeur  drops  them  off  at  home  at  7 
or  8  at  night  and  picks  them  up  in  the 
morning.  The  chauffeur  doesn't  sleep 
in  the  limousine.  He  goes  home.  If  an 
emergency  should  occur  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  the  general  or  Under  Sec- 
retary could  come  back  to  work  far 
more  quickly  in  his  own  car  without 
waiting  for  the  chauffeur. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  what  we 
should  keep  in  mind  is  that  these 
chauffeurs  and  limousines  have  been 
badly  abused  in  our  Government. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  head  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  was  a 
man  named  Max  Cleland.  The  head  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  had  been 
permitted  to  have  limousines  in  the 


past.  Max  Cleland  rejected  his  limou- 
sine, although  he  was  a  man  who  had 
lost  both  his  legs  and  his  arm  in  Viet- 
nam, falling  on  a  grenade  to  save  his 
comrades.  It  was.  very  difficult  and 
painful  for  him  to  drive  his  car,  but  he 
did  it.  It  seems  to  me,  if  the  head  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  repre- 
senting veterans  from  all  over  the 
country,  can  make  that  kind  of  a  sacri- 
fice, able-bodied  men,  including  the 
top  generals  of  our  military  forces,  top 
generals  and  admirals  should  be  able 
to  get  along  without  being  carried 
from  home  to  work  and  back  every 
day  by  a  limousine,  and  a  chauffeur  at 
a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

This  is  the  kind  of  expenditure  that 
our  people  can  really  understand.  Pro- 
viding chauffeurs  every  day  to  take 
these  people  from  home  to  work,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  is  a  clear  violation 
of  the  law.  The  only  way  they  could  be 
accommodated  is  by  20  lines  of  excep- 
tions in  the  law.  I  hope  under  these 
circumstances  the  Senate  will  see  its 
way  fit  to  deny  this  wasteful  expendi- 
ture. 

Mr  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  consid- 
er a  possible  compromise  of  leaving 
the  bill  as  it  is  with  the  military  repre- 
sentatives who  are  in  the  chain  of 
command  and  who  would,  I  think, 
regret  if  they  were  stuck  in  a  traffic 
jam  on  Shirley  Highway  when  a  war 
broke  out  and  could  not  be  found.  Will 
the  Senator  accept  that? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
specify  which  he  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  would  be  the  service 
chiefs  and  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs. 

I  am  just  suggesting  we  eliminate 
the  three  civilians:  they  are  not  in  the 
chain  of  command,  and  have  a  com- 
promise and  take  the  services  and 
leave  them  where  they  are. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  right.  I  will  be 
happy  to  modify  my  amendment, 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  just  suggesting 
that. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  yielded  his 
time  to  me.  I  am  agreeable  with  that.  I 
am  interested  not  in  who  gets  what 
luxury.  I  am  willing  to  eliminate  that. 
We  are  talking  about  operational  ex- 
igencies of  transcendent  importance. 
If  they  drive  their  private  automo- 
biles, you  should  not  require  them  to 
buy  a  telephone.  That  is  the  only  way 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  No.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  can  and  should  buy 
them  a  phone,  a  radio,  whatever  they 
require  for  emergency  communica- 
tions. But,  Mr,  President,  there  is  a 
technical  problem.  Unless  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  agree  to  a  unani- 
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mous-consent    request    to   modify    my 
amendment.  I  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  object 
to  the  modification. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  Pre.sident. 
we  discussed  this  in  the  committee  at 
great  length.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
changing,  and  we  decided  to  change  it. 
I  see  no  reason  for  us  changing  any  of 
this  language  unle.ss  we  aLso  want  to 
change  the  23  cars  the  Senate  drives 
around,  and  God  knows  how  many  the 
House  drives  around. 

I  might  remind  my  friend  from  Wis 
consin  that  most  of  these  commanders 
live   just    a   short    distance    from    the 
Pentagon.  It  is  not  a  case  of  driving  all 
over  Virginia  and  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  lo 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  vield  back  his  time' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  mv  freind  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  amendment  is  outrageous.  It  is 
one  of  these  mi.schievous  things  that 
perhaps  sounds  good.  I  suppo.se  a  lot 
of  people  would  think.  Well.  I  ha\e  to 
drive  to  work.  Why  shouldn't  that 
dad-burned  admiral  have  to  drive  to 
work.  " 

That  is  hardly  the  point.  This  is  one 
of  these  demagoguing  amendments,  m 
my  view.  It  perhaps  was  not  intended 
that  way  by  the  Senator  from  Wi.scon- 
sin.  but  in  my  view  that  is  what  it  is.  I 
drive  to  work,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
drive  to  work.  However.  I  believe  that 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chi<f 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and  certainly 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
ought  to  have  available  to  them  Gov- 
ernment vehicles. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  prohibit  them  even 
using  a  Government  vehicle  if  they 
drove  it  themselves  from  home  to 
work.  I  think  that  is  taking  it  too  far.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  treat  this  amend- 
ment with  the  kind  of  deference  it  de- 
serves by  walloping  it  good. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  if  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  does. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President.    I 

yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 


tor from  Wisconsin,  and  I  ask  for  the 
veas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  .second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  .second. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wi.sconsin. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Th»"  a.ssislant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews!, the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Laxai-tI.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packvv'oodI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  are  necessar- 
llv  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Te.xas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen  1.  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNorYEl.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHANl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  lo  vote'.' 

The  result  was  announeed  yeas  85, 
tiays  6.  as  follows: 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Proxmires  amendment  (No.  3183) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  lo  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
.some  amendments  that  can  be  rapidly 
dispo.sed  of  and  then  I  believe  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  to  lay  before  the  Senate  an 
amendment  which  will  become  the 
pending  business  for  action  tomorrow- 
morning  on  which  there  will  be  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  8  the  Senator 
from     West     Virginia     propo.sed     an 
amendment   establishing   Competition 
Advocates  General.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana    [Mr.    QuayleI    recommended 
two    modifications    to    that    provision 
which  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
graciously     accepted.     One    of    these 
modifications  established  two  tests  by 
which   an  agency   may   waive  submis- 
sion of  a  noncompetitive  procurement 
to  the  Competition   Advocate  Gener- 
al   in  the  ca.se  of  a  highly  classified 
program    or    for    reasons    of    extreme 
emergency.    Reviewing    the    record    of 
June  8.  it    has  come  lo  my  attention 
that  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  two 
tests    must    both    be    met    or   whether 
either  can  be  met  for  the  waiver  to  be 
issued.  It  was  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  Senators  from  Indiana,  West  Vir- 
ginia,   and    Michigan,    who    were    in- 
volved in  this  matter,  that  the  tests 
were  st-parate  and  that  if  either  test 
were    met,    the    waiver   could    be    ob- 
tained. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    con.sent    that    subsection 
(c)t3)  of  amendment  No.  3164,  as  modi- 
fied,   be'   further    modified    to    insert 
after  the  .semicolon  at  the  end  of  sub- 
.section  (c)(3)(a)  the  word  ■or."  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  making  either 
test  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  waiver. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  remove 
mv  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  3213 

(Purpose:  To  correct  clerical  errors  in  lllle 
10.  United  Slate.s  Code) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  lo  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  This 
amendment  corrects  clerical  errors  in 
title  10.  United  States  Code. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3213. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  146,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following  new  part: 
Part  K— Clerical  Amendments  to  Title  10, 

United  States  Code 

amendmbnts'to  correct  clerical  errors  in 

title  10,  united  states  code 

Sec.  1201.  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  125(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  •section  401  of  title  50"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  2  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  401)". 

(2)  Section  138(g)  is  amended  by  inserting 
•  (22  U.S.C.  2795  et  seq.)"  after  "Chapter  5 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act". 

(3)  Section  139  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Striking  out  "thirty"  both  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "ninety"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "90". 

(4)  Section  175(c)  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "Reserve  Affairs". 

(5)  Section  177(a)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Bee.  29-1001"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    sec.  29-501". 

(6)  Section  191(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  use  in"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "tuch  use  is". 

(7)(A)  Section  264  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Reserve  components"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "reserve  com- 
ponents". 

(B)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

'%  264.  KeiKrt'e  affairs:  designation  »f  i;eneral  or 
flaft  iirnter  of  each  armed  force:  personnel  and 
lufcistic  wpport  for  Reserves". 

(C)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  11  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"264.  Reserve  affairs:  designation  of  general 

or  flag  officer  of  each  armed 
force;  personnel  and  logistic 
support  for  Reserves.". 

(8)  Section  280  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•5597,". 

(9)  Seclaon  374(a)(3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '(ig  U.S.C.  1202)". 

(10)  Section  378  is  amended  by  striking 
out  •prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  chapter" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "before  Decem- 
ber 1,  1981". 

(11)  Sedtion  630(2)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'eighteen-month"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •' 18-month". 

(12)  Section  633  is  amended  by  striking 
out  twenty-eight"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •28". 

(13)  Secnions  634  and  635  are  amended  by 
striking  Out  ■thirty"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •30'. 

(14)  Section  636  is  amended  by  striking 
out  thirty-five  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "35". 

( 15)  Section  637(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "twenty"  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "20";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "twenty-four"'  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "24". 

(16)  SeeAion  673c(b)(l)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "of  this  title"  after  '"or  673b". 


(17)  Section  680(a)(2)(D)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Reserve  Officer'"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "reserve  officer"'. 

(18)  Section  701(g)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sixty-day  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "eo-day"": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "ninely-da.v''  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■•90-da.v  ":  and 

(C)  by  strikintj  out  'one  hundred  and 
fifty"  both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'ISC'. 

(19)(A)  Section  1034  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •'member  of  Congress"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "'Member  of  Congress". 

(B)(i)    The    heading    of   such    section    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  1034.  t'ommunlcatinK  wi(h  a  .Member  of  Cnn- 

gress". 

(ii)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at   the  beginning  of 
chapter  53  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"1034.  Communicating  with  a  Member  of 
Congress."". 

(20)  Section  1035(b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "per  centum  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  theeof  "percent  "; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Act"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection'":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "ninety"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "90". 

(21)  Section  1040(a)  is  amended  by  .strik- 
ing out  "thirty  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "30". 

(22)  The  heading  of  section  1077  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  colon. 

(23)  Sectioin  1079(e)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  matter 
preceding  clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "as  follows:"'. 

(24)  Section  1087(b)(2)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(42  U.S.C.  1395c  et  seq.)  "  after  "the 
Social  Security  Act". 

(25)  Section  1216(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""of  this  section"'. 

(26)  Section  1401a(f)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection"   and   inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"l)efore  October  7,  1975". 

(27)  Section  1464(c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  1466"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  1465(c)". 

(28)  Section  1465(c)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(A)". 

(29)  Section  1586  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "thirty"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    30": 

(ii)  by  striking  out  'of  this  section  "  after 
"subsection  (c) ":  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "of  this  subsection"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "thirty"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "SO  "; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "ninety  days"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "90  days "; 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "ninety-day  "  in  para- 
graph (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "90- 
day"; 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "of  this  subsection"" 
each  place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (3),  (4). 
and  (5); 

(V)  by  striking  out  "such""  in  paragraph 
(5):  and 

(vi)  in  paragraph  (6)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "of  this  subsection" 
after  "paragraph  (1) ";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "of  this  subsection,  " 
after  "as  applicable, "; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "of  this  section"  in 
subsections  ( d ),  ( e )( 1 ).  and  ( g )( 1 );  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "of  this  subsection  "  in 
subsection  (e)(2). 


(30)  Section  2002(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  word""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""In 
this  section,"'. 

(31)  The  item  relating  to  section  2003  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  101  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon. 

(32)  Section  2031(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October 
13.  1964". 

(33)  Section  2107(b)  is  amended  by  align- 
ing the  second  sentence  flush  with  the  left 
margin.  > 

(34)  Section  2233  is  amended-jv 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  "  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "to  subsection  (c)"';  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  Territory,  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia"  both 
places  it  appears  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b). 

(35)  Section  2381(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  486  of  title  40" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  205  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  486)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  481(a)  of  that 
title  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'section 
201(a)  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C.  481(a))". 

(36)  The  heading  of  section  2394a  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S2:iMla.  Procurement  of  ener^.v  systems  using 
renewable  forms  of  enerK.v". 

(37)  Section  2577(a)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "purposes"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "purposes". 

(38)  Section  2668(a)(10)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  961  of  title  43  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  Act  of  March  4. 
1911  (43  U.S.C.  961)". 

(39)  Section  2672a  is  amended— 

(A)  by  designating  the  first  sentence  as 
subsection  (a): 

(B)  by  striking  out  "operation"  in  such 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "oper- 
ational "; 

(C)  by  designating  the  second  sentence  as 
subsection  (b);  and 

(D)  in  the  fourth  sentence— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "provision  will  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  shall":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees'" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services"". 

(40)  Section  2675(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "thirty"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "30". 

(41)  Section  2687  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "one  thousand""  in  sub- 
.section  (a)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■  1.000"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "(42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.)" 
in  subsection  (b)(2)  after  ""National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969"'; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "sixty"  in  subsecton 
(b)(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "^O"";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "three  hundred"  in 
subsection  (d)(1)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""300"". 

(42)(A)  The  heading  of  section  2734a  is 

amended  lo  read  as  follows: 

"fi  27:{4a.  Property  loss;  personal  injury  or  death: 
incident  to  noncombat  activities  of  armed 
forces  in  foreign  countries:  international  agree- 
ments". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 

the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 

chapter  163  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""2734a.   Property   loss:   persona!    injury   or 

death:   incident  to  noncombat 
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activities  of  armed  lorrcf.  m 
foreign  countries,  international 
agreetnenls.  ". 

(43)  Section  2777(c)  is  amended  b\   sink 
ing  out  'Of  this  section". 

(44)  Section  2822(b>(3i  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  2833'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    section  2832' 

(45)(A)  Section  2857ibi<li  is  amended  by 
striking  out     use  of"   and   all   that    follows 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  ha.s  an  amendment  that 
can  be  dispo.sed  of  expeditiously. 

AMKNDMtNT  NO.  32  14 

(Purpo.se;  To  express  the  .sen.se  of  the  Con 
gre.ss  with  respect  to  survivors  of  the  drill 
ing  ship  Glomar  Java  Scat 

Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    I 


through    the  potential  for    and  msertint;  iii     send  an  amendment   to  the  desk  and 


lieu  thereof     use  of  such  forms  of  energy 
has  the  potential  for". 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara 
graph  (A)  shall  take  effect  as  if  it  had  been 
included  in  the  amendments  made  by  sec 
tion  801  of  Public  Law  97  321 

(46)  Section  3579(ai  is  amended  by  sink 
ing  out  "subsection  (ci  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    subsection  ibi" 

(47)  Section  5897ib)i5)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  .semicolon  at  the  end  and  in 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(48)  The  Item  relating  to  chapter  661  in 
the  table  of  chapters  at  the  bet;mnin>;  of 
subtitle  C  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"661.    Accountabilitv   and    Responsi- 
bility    7861. 

(491  Section  7227(ai  is  amended 

•  A)  by  striking  out     routine"  both  places 

it    appears    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"Routine"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  miscellaneous  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    Mi.scellaneoiis  . 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  sj'micolons  at  the 
end  of  clau.ses  il)  and  '2i  and  insert int;  in 
lieu  thereof  periods;  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  ,  and  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

(50)  Section  7421'bi  is  amended  by  >ink 
mg  out  naval  petroleum  reserves  timbered 
1  and  2"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereol  Na\al 
Petroleum  Reserves  Numbered  1  and  2 

'51)  Section  7422ibi  is  amended  b>  sink 
ing  out  "of  this  .section" 

(52)  Sections  7426(a).  7431'b»li.  and 
7431(c)  are  amended  by  inserting  of  this 
title"  after    section  7422(ci " 

(53)  Section  7430  is  amended  - 

(A)  by  striking  out  of  this  section  in 
subsection  (di(4); 

(B)  in  subsection  (gi(2)- 

(I)  by  striking  out  thirty  days  and  in 
serting  in  lieu  thereof    30  days  ;  and 

(li)  by  striking  out  thirty  days  and  in 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  30  day  .  and  iCi  by 
striking  out  of  this  section  both  places  it 
appears  in  subsection  1 1 )( 4 ) 

(54)  Section  7572ib)(  1  KB)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  onboard"  and  in.serting  in  lit  u 
thereof    on  t)oard". 

(55)  Section  8851(c)  is  amended  by  sink 
ing  out  "of  this  section". 

(56)(A)  Sections  2127(b),  2388ici.  and  6154 
are  amended  by  striking  out  .section 
3324(a)  and  (b)"  and  inserting  m  lieu  there 
of  "subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  .section  3324" 

(B)  Section  7522(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Section  3324(a)  and  ib)  of  title  31  doi's 
and   inserting   m   lieu   thereof     Sub.sections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  .section  3324  of  title  31  do 

(57)  Section  9512(b)(1)  is  amended  by  in 
serting    App."  after  "49  U.S.C." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Te.xas  [Mr. 
Tower]. 

The  amendment  (No.  3213)  wa.s 
agreed  to. 


a.sk  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant   legislative  clerk   read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr    Mitchell!. 

for    himsi'lf    and    Mr     Cohkn.    proposes    an 

amendment  numbered  3214. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed v^ith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128,  between  lines  12  and  13. 
•■nserl  tlie  following  new  section; 

Sl'RVIVORS  OF  THE      CLOM.\R  JAVA  SEA" 

Sec  1019.  lai  The  Congnss  finds  that 
I  1  )  on  October  26.  1983.  the  United  Slates 
registered  oil  drilling  ship  Glomar  Java  Sru 
was  reported  nii.ssing  during  >tormy  weather 
at  Its  drilling  site  ninety-six  kilometers  off 
Hainan  Island  in  the  South  China  Sea  and 


pines  .saying  that  his  son  Jonathan 
and  five  other  Americans  from  that 
ship  are  alive  and  are  being  held  in  a 
Vietnamese  prison. 

Though  all  of  this  is  denied  by  the 
Government  of  Vietnam,  Mr,  Pierce 
offers  evidence  which  suggests  that 
the  story  in  his  letter  may  be  true. 
Specifically,  Mr,  Pierce  emphasizes: 

That  at  least  one  Jai^a  Sea  lifeboat 
got  away  from  the  sinking  mother 
vessel  and  was  sighted: 

That  9— probably  11— SOS  signals 
are  reported  to  have  been  received, 
with  the  last  one  coming  from  about 
14  miles  off  the  Vietnamese  coast;  and 

That  in  the  salvage  operation  which 
has  occurred  since  the  October  trage- 
dy, the  bodies  of  only  35  crewmen 
ha\e  been  found. 

While  it  may  seem  fantastic  that  8 
months  after  the  sinking  of  the  Java 
Sea.  possible  survivors  may  exist  in 
Vietnam,  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  be  aware  that  many  crewmen 
families  have  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  their  loved  ones,  in  fact,  may  be 
alive. 

On  March  22,  I  introduced,  with 
Senator  Cohen,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which,  if  approved,  would  express 
the  view  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  take  further  action  con- 


was  found  sunken  near  its  drilling  site  on  cerning  the  Java  Sea  incident,  specifi- 
cally, the  resolution  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  request  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  to  assist  the  United 
Slates  in  obtaining  Vietnam's  full  co- 
operation in  determining  what  has 
happened  to  the  46  people  who  have 
not  yet  been  located.  A  similar  resolu- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
and  is  cosponsored  by  over  100  Mem- 
bers. 

Il  is  this  resolution,  now  cospon- 
,sored  by  17  Senators,  in  addition  to 
my.self  and  Senator  Cohen,  that  we 
now  propose  as  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill. 

Quite  simply,  the  goal  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  obtain  the  information  nec- 
e.s.sary  to  put  this  horrible  incident 
behind  us. 

Unless  further  actions  are  undertak- 
en, nagging  questions  will  remain, 

Mr,  President,  this  is  a  noncontro- 
versial  ,sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
that  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides, 

Mr,  COHEN,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Mitchell,  today  in  submitting  this 
amendment  calling  for  intensified  ef- 
forts to  determine  the  fate  of  as  yet 
unaccounted  for  crewmembers  of  the 
US, -registered  oil  drilling  ship  Glomar 
Java  Sea. 

After  Glomar  Java  Sea  sank  in  the 
South  China  Sea  during  Typhoon  Lex 
last  October  25,  the  families  of  the  81 
men  who  were  on  the  ship  lived  with 
uncertainty  over  their  fate,  A  search 
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<2)  no  evidence  has  been  l(jund  of  forty  six 
of  the  eighty  one  crewmen,  including  citi- 
zens of  the  United  State.-,,  or  of  the  lifeboats 
which,  reportedly,  were  launched  from  the 
Glomar  Ja\  a  Sra.  despite  an  intensive  coop 
eralive  .search  iiuolving  United  Slates  mill 
tary  search  and  rescue  aircraft  and  commer- 
cial ves.sels; 

'3)  the  Chairman  of  the  United  Stales 
Coa.st  Guard  Marine  Board  of  Investigation 
has  concluded  that  it  is  possible  that  crew 
members  of  the  Glomar  Java  Sra  survived 
and  drifted  into  waters  near  the  coast  of 
Vietnam;  and 

i4i  the  Oovtrnment  of  Vietnam  has  re 
fu,sed  to  allow  an  independent  search  for 
the  possible  survivors  to  be  conducted  m 
waters  within  twinty  miles  of  such  coast 

lb)  Considering  the  findings  .set  out  in 
subsection  <a),  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  instruct  the 
Permanent  Representalive  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  to  request  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  to 
seek  the  cooperation  of  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  with  the  Governmenis  of  the 
United  Slates,  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China,  the  United  Kingdom.  Singapore. 
Australia.  Canada,  and  ihi-  Philippines  in 
a.sceriaining  the  fate  or  locations  of  the 
forty-six  crewmen  of  the  sunken  United 
Slates  registered  vessil  Glomar  Jat  a  Sea 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  "CBS  Morning  News' 
and  the  Today  Show  "  each  carried 
stories  concerning  the  possibility  that 
there  may  exist  in  Vietnam  survivors 
from  the  sinking  last  October  of  the 
Java  Sea.  a  drilling  vessel  owned  by 
the  Global  Marine  Corp,  of  Houston. 

According  to  CBS,  attorney  Douglas 


Pierce,  the  father  of  a  member  of  the     effort  several  months  ago  succeeded  in 
Java  Sean  crew,  is  now  in  the  Philip-     recovering  more  than  30  bodies. 


This  left  the  fate  of  more  than  half  Singapore,  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  amendment  no.  3215 

the  members  of  the  crew  uncertain.  Philippines  in  ascertaining  the  fate  or  Mr,  WILSON   Mr   President   I  send 

Repeatedly     over     the     last     several  whereabouts  of  the  crewmen  still  un-  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

months,  there  have  been  tantalizing  accounted  for.  This  amendment  will,  I  its  immediate  consideration, 

hints  that  there  were  survivors  of  that  believe,  give  a  clear  demonstration  of  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 

disaster        Two       30-foot       lifeboats  the  ongoing  commitment  and  concern  clerk  will  report. 

haTe  not  tZ    ocat?d°The  seaMiT  ^^^^e  Congress.  Vietnamese  officials  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

io,,te  r.?  ,v,          'oc"ea-    i,"^.^^^/^."'^  and   officials   of   the   other   countries  as  follows: 

Se^a  e  sucVthJt°wrecla¥e1^^^  which  have  joined  us  in  trying  to  learn  The     Senator     from     California     fMr. 

fhTp.Tnd  any  Hfeboa',!!^?^^^^^  kn^w  thTwe^'re  life^T    "'"h  T'"  3^'--"""™'^  ^"  ^"^"'"'^"^  """''^"^ 

would  likely  have  been  washed  onto  ^now  that  we  are  united  in  our  deter-  3215. 

the  shores  of  Vietnam.  And  indeed,  a  '"'"f '«"  ^°  ^'}°'^'J^''  ^'""'^  ^'^""^  ^^-  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
British  search  helicopter  received  a  **?^''  happened  to  these  men,  unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
distress  signal,  giving  the  identifica-  ,.  I  know  that  none  of  us  will  be  satis-  ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
tion   number  of  Java  Sea,   from  ap-  "^^  ""^"  ^^^^  °^  ^^^^^  "^^"'^  ^^^^  '«  with. 

proximatelv  14  miles  off  the  Vietnam-  accounted  for.  This  is  a  difficult  goal.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 

ese  coast.  ^^    ^°°^    °^^'"    ^    months    before    the  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

But  the  Government  of  Vietnam  re-  searchers  were  able  to  account  for  any  The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

fused  to  allow  search  aircraft  from  the  °^  ^^^  missing  men  from  the  sinking,  On      page      8,      line      8.      strike      out 

United  States,  or  indeed  those  of  any  But   we   cannot    ignore    the   e.s.sential  $8,959,300,000  ■  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof 

of     the     nations     concerned— China,  human    dimension    that    is    involved,  S8,939,300,ooo- . 

Singapore,     and    the    Philippines— to  The  families  of  the  men  still  missing  O"  Pa*^^  9-  beiween  lines  2  and  3,  in,sert 

scour  any  closer  than  20  miles  from  have    been    in    anguish    for    over    7  t'15  fo"o^ing:             ,^, .=  „„„„„„ 

the   Vietnamese   coast.   The   Govern-  months  now.  They  want  to  know-we  i'/\T„'^ZVJ'r^ZftJnl^^^^ 

ment  of  Vietnam  further  claimed  that  all   want   to   know-the   fate  of   their  Conscluda^edSpLeSpeSn^  Center  ' 

they  undertook  several  searches  of  the  loved  ones,  on     page     9.     line     26,     strike     out 

relevant  area  and  turned  up  nothing—  My  special  awareness  of  this  human  "Sl3.972.507.ooo    and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

no   lifeboats,   no   wreckage,   no  survi-  dimension  has  been  through  the  cou-  si3,992.507.ooo  . 

vors,  no  bodies,  rageous  example  of  the  wife  of  one  of  O"   P^ge   11,   between   lines   10  and    11. 

But  rumors  persisted  that  the  Gov-  the  crewmembers.  Linda  Reynolds,  of  '"•'^''''^  ^''*^'  fo"owing; 
ernment   of  Vietnam  was  not  telling  Kennebunk,    has    been    working   with  i,  "''  S345.764.ooo  is  authorized  to  a,ssure 
the  truth  in  this  matter,  that  at  least  my    office,    and    Senator    Mitchell's  suuZl^or^vTnd'll!^^^^^ 
a  few  men  did  survive  the  sinking  and  since  the  ship,  with  her  husband  Rus-  "        .TtTJA.t     »7     ^ 
were  being  held  inside  Vietnam,  A  few  sell  on  board,  capsized  in  the  October  ^""'^  WILSON     Mr,    President,    my 
days  ago,  a  refugee  from  Vietnam  said  typhoon  amendment   authorizes  an  additional 
that  he  had  personally  seen  six  of  the  Mrs,  Reynolds,  the  mother  of  2-vear-  f  ^  f "'°"  /"  ^'^  Force  research  and 
men  from  the  ship:  according  to  this  old  twins,  believes  that  some  of  the  development  funds  for  the  space  shut- 
man,  these  survivors  are  being  held  in  crewmen  may  have  been  on  the  life-  ^'"^  Program,  which  would  restore  the 
a  Vietnamese  prison  camp  at  this  very  boats  and  could  have  made  it  to  the 
moment. 


Vietnamese    coastal    waters.    She    has 


total  authorization  for  this  program  to 
the  levels  originally  requested  by  the 
What  is  the  truth  about  the  men  of  shown 'gre'at  determinatioAln^ier  con""  P^P^'^^'^^'nl  °^  Defense.  Based  on  in- 
the  Java  Sea?  Several  months  ago.  in  SctrwiJ?  our  ofTices  and   w  ti   the  £°'-'".^t.on  now  available  to  the  Armed 
an    attempt    to   discover    the    fate   of  Sate   oSartmen      as  she   seels     he  Services   Committee,    full    funding   of 
these  men,  we  wrote  to  administration  tu^l^^r  Ir  ^^^,    iJ^^^^  the   original   request   is   necessary   to 
officials,   including  President  Reagan  ^"l^t^n  t.      f    happened    to   these  prevent  a  slip  in  the  schedule  of  the 
and   Secretary    of   State   Shultz,   We  ^fjl^n            to  learn  whe  her  they  fj^st  space  shuttle  launch  from  Van- 
were   assured   that   our   country   was  ""^^        m       ^""'^'^^    the    typhoons  denberg  Air  Force  Base,  which  would 
doing  everything  that  it  could  to  de-  ^'"*l^  ^""^  made  it  safely  to  Vietnam,  adversely    affect     important    Depart- 
termine  the  fate  of  these  men.  Ambas-  ^     ^    mentioned    earlier,    there    are  ment  of  Defense  payloads.  Offsetting 
sador  W.  Tapley  Bennett.  Jr..  Assist-  ^^^°^^   indications   that   some   of   the  funds  for  this  purpose  have  been  iden- 
ant  Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  crewmen  may  well  have  done  exactly  tified  from  Air  Force  other  procure- 
and    Intergovernmental    Affairs,    told  ^'                                   .,  ment  associated  with  the  consolidated 
me  that:   "we  have  no  independent  evi-  must  not  rest  until  we  can  ac-  space  operations  center.  This  amend- 
dence  confirming  or  disproving  that  count  for  all  of  the  81  men  who  served  ment    would   reduce   the   $31    million 
there  are  survivors  of  the  sinking.  The  °"  ^"^  Glomar  Java  Sea.  If  there  is  previously  recommended  for  authori- 
Vietnamese   Government    has   denied  *"y  possibility  that  any  of  these  men  zation  for  the  shuttle  operations  plan- 
repeatedly  that  it  is  holding  any  survi-  survived  this  tragic  incident,  we  must  ning  complex  to  $11  million.  I  am  as- 
vors.  We  share  your  deep  concern,  and  Pursue  that  possibility  with  every  re-  sured  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
assure  you  we  will  vigorously  pursue  source  and  through  every  channel  we  that  this  reduction  will  not  have  an 
any  lead  that  offers  hope  of  locating  have  available  to  us.  Most  important-  adverse  effect   on  shuttle   operations 
survivors."  IV-   we   must    have   adequate   reassur-  and  planning  complex  schedules  that 
The    measure    we    are    submitting  ances   from   the  Vietnamese   Govern-  now  appear  achievable,  Mr,  President, 
today  will,  we  hope,  give  added  sup-  "»cnt  that  any  of  the  crewmen  who  j  understand  that  this  amendment  is 
port  to  the  international  search  effort  "^ay  have  survived  the  sinking  will  be  agreed    to   on    both   sides   and    move 
that  took  place  after  the  sinking  of  reunited  with  their  families  as  soon  as  -"adoption  of  the  amendment, 
the  Java  Sea.  What  the  amendment  is  humanly— or  should  I  say,  humane-  Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
does  specifically  is  express  the  sense  of  ly— possible.  for  a  brief  question? 
the     Congress     that     the     President  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is  Mr,  WILSON.  Yes. 
should  instruct  our  delegation  to  the  there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques-  Mr,    NUNN.    As    I    understand    the 
United  Nations  to  request  the  Secre-  tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  amendment,     it    does    not    add    any 
tary  General  to  seek  the  cooperation  of    the    Senator    from    Maine     [Mr.  money   to   the   bill   but    roughly   is   a 
of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  with  Mitchell].  shifting  of  $20  million  from  one  ac- 
the  United  States,  the  People's  Repub-  The    amendment    [No.    3214]    was  count  to  another  account  and  really  is 
lic   of   China,    the   United   Kingdom,  agreed  to.  to  correct  a  technical  error  that  was 
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made  in  interpreting  some  of  the  bill 
language.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILSON.  My  friend  from  Geor- 
gia has  an  absolutely  correct  under 
standing. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson). 

The  amendment  No.  3215  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  NO    3 185 

(Purpose;  To  express  the  .scn.se  of  the  Con 
gress  relating  to  certain  biirden.some  re 
strictions  on  the  personal  vehicle.s  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forres  stationed  in 
Japan) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  numbered  3185  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

.    The  Senator  from  Mirhigan  [Mr    Lkvin) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  318?) 

Mr.    LEVIN.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read 
ing  of   the  amendment    be   dispersed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section 

PERSONAL  VEHICLES  OF  L'NITED  STATES 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL  IN  JAPAN 

Sec.  1019.  'ai  The  Congress  finds  that 

1 1 1  the  Government  of  Japan  does  not 
permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Sla'es  to  take  their  vehicles  into 
Japan  for  their  p«'r.sonal  u.se  while  a.ssigtied 
to  a  duty  station  in  Japan  unless  such  \ehi 
cles  are  modified  to  satisfy  certain  require 
menls  of  the  Government  of  Japan, 

'2)  as  a  result  of  the  restriction  nftrnd  to 
in  clause  <  1 ).  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
typically  need  to  .sell  their  personal  \ehiclts 
biefore  departing  the  United  Slates  to  report 
to  a  duty  station  in  Japan,  to  purchase  \ehi 
cles  in  Japan  for  personal  use  while  sta 
tioned  in  Japan,  to  sell  such  purchased  \ehi 
cles  t)efore  departing  Japan  to  return  to  the 
United  Stales,  and  to  purchase  \ehicles  m 
the  United  States  upon  the  return: 

'3)  meml>ers  of  the  Armed  Forces  incur  a 
substantial  financial  burden  in  connection 
with  the  repeated  sales  and  replacemenl  of 
personal  vehicles: 

14 1  the  United  States  permits  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  foreign  nations  to 
bring  unmodified  vehicles  into  the  United 
States  for  their  personal  u.se  while  as.signed 
to  duty  stations  in  this  country,  and 

'5)  the  United  States  provides  a  suhstan 
tial  contribution  to  the  defen.se  of  Japan 
and  the  waters  surrounding  Japan 

ibi  Considering  the  findings  .set  out  m 
suljsection  <a).  it  is  the  sen.se  of  the  Con 
gre.ss  that  the  President,  acting  through  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  should  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Japan  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  agreement  of  such  go\ern 
ment  not  to  require  the  modification  of  the 
personal  vehicles  of  memt)ers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the   United  States  brought   into 


Japan  for  their  piTsonal  u.se  while  stationed 
in  Japan 

ici  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  written  report  on  the 
actions  taken  as  a  result  of  sub.section  ibi. 
The  report  shall  include 

Ilia  description  of  the  negotiations  car 
ried  out  with  the  CJoM-rnment  of  Japan,  if 
any.  and 

1 21  a  (lescriplioii  of  the  other  actions  the 
Government  of  the  tinited  States  can  rea 
sonably  take  to  obtain  the  agrei-ment  de 
.scribed  in  sub.section  ibi 

Mr.  LEVIN,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  seek  to  correct  a 
rather  anomalous,  almost  bizarre  situ- 
ation where  our  .service  personnel  as- 
signed to  Japan  ar<'.  as  a  practical 
matter,  unable  to  bring  their  automo- 
biles over  to  Japan,  even  though  they 
are  helping  to  defend  the  islands. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  cer- 
tain stringent  air-quality  control  meas- 
ures which  they  apply  to  our  .services- 
men's  automobiles.  The  cost  of  cor- 
recting the  automobiles  is  such  that, 
as  a  practical  matter,  they  cannot  take 
their  automobiles  over  there. 

We  have  50.000  American  troops 
helping  to  defend  Japan  and  its 
waters.  We  think  the  Government  of 
Japan  ought  to  be  willing  to  allow  our 
soldiers  to  bring  in  their  cars  just  the 
same  as  we  allow  all  foreign  members 
of  the  military  forces  of  all  foreign 
countries  stationed  in  the  United 
States,  to  bring  in  their  cars  and  to  be 
exempt  from  auto  emi.ssion  and  safety 
standards  here. 

There  are  about  40  million  vehicles 
in  Japan  that  are  owned  by  the  Japa 
ne.se.  If  every  single  member  of  the 
armed  services  wanted  to  bring  in  a 
car.  it  would  constitute  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  vehicles  on  the  Japa- 
nese highways.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  a  drop  in  the  environtnental 
bucket. 

We  think  Japan  ought  to  reciprocate 
our  hospitality  in  welcoming  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  foreign  countries  with 
exceptions  from  the.se  standards  for 
automobiles.  What  this  amendment 
does  is  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  to  sit 
down  with  the  Japane.se  and  seek  to 
negotiate  a  modification  of  the  Japa- 
nese requirements  so  that  our  person- 
nel, who  again  are  helping  to  defend 
the  Japanese  islands  and  the  sur- 
rounding oceans,  will  be  allowed  to 
take  in  their  automobiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  under 
stand  this  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  LevinI. 

The  amendment.  No.  3185  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3216 

iPurpo.se:  To  limit  procurement  set-asides  in 
certain  circumstances) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3216. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing  of   the   amendment   be   dispensed 

with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  92.  between  lines  22  and  23  insert 
the  following: 

■!  2322  Limitation  on  Set-asides" 

The  head  of  an  agency  shall  not  author- 
ize the  use  of  a  set-aside  for  exclusive  small 
business  participation  — 

lai  m  the  case  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sali's  Program,  where  the  foreign  govern- 
ment specifies  the  sources  Qualified  to  meet 
the  requirement  and  only  one  of  those 
sources  IS  a  small  business  concern,  or 

lb)  in  the  ca.se  of  a  preqiialification  re- 
qiiin-ment.  where  only  one  small  busine.ss 
concern  has  met  the  standards  for  qualifica- 
tion,'. 

On  page  93.  before  line  1.  in.sert  at  the  end 
of  the  Items  in  the  table  of  .sections  5  2322. 
Limit  at  ion  on  Set  asides  ", 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It 
would  limit  the  use  of  a  set-aside  for 
small  busine.s.ses  in  those  relatively 
few  instances  where  competition 
among  small  busines.ses  is  not  po.ssible. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services. 
Small  Busine-ss.  and  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committees,  I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter of  increased  competition  for 
Government  procurements  to  increase 
opportunities  for  small  business  par- 
ticipation. I  also  support  the  Small 
Busine.ss  Set -aside  Program,  which  is 
intended  to  help  .small  business  con- 
cerns obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's procurements  by  providing 
an  opportunity  for  small  businesses  to 
compete. 

Section  15(d)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  establishes  as  the  priority  the 
award  of  contracts  under  the  set-aside 
program  to  small  business  concerns  lo- 
cated within  labor  surplus  areas  where 
it  is  determined  that  there  is  a  rea- 
-sonable  expectation  that  offers  will  be 
obtained  from  a  sufficient  number  of 
eligible  concerns  so  that  awards  w  ill  be 
made  at  reasonably  prices."  The 
phrase  sufficient  number  of  eligible 
concerns '  has  been  interpreted  to 
mean  "two  or  more  small  businesses,  ' 
and   has  been  extended  to  set-asides 


where  the  small  business  concerns  are 
not  located  in  labor  surplus  areas.  To 
my  knowledge,  nothing  in  the  Small 
Business  Act  or  its  legislative  history 
provides  authority  for  a  set-aside 
where  only  one  business  is  permitted 
to  make  tin  offer  on  the  set-aside  por- 
tion. 

However,  section  l9.502-3(a)(5)  of 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulations 
(FAR)  has  been  interpreted  to  allow  a 
set-aside  even  though  only  one  busi- 
ness concern  can  respond.  I  think  this 
provision  has  no  basis  in  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  is  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  set-aside  program  as  es- 
tablished in  that  act  because  its  effect 
is  to  guarantee  that  a  sole-source 
award  will  be  made. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering— 
which,  again,  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  understand 
with  the, chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
bers also  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee—would prevent  the  head  of  an 
agency  or  procuring  activity  from 
using  a  pet-aside,  where  competition 
among  small  business  concerns  for  a 
government  requirement  is  precluded. 
The  prohibition  would  apply  where, 
under  the  FMS  program,  the  foreign 
government  specifies  the  sources 
qualified  to  meet  the  requirement  and 
only  one  of  those  sources  is  a  small 
business.  It  would  also  apply  in  cases 
where  a  military  department  has  es- 
tablished a  prequalification  require- 
ment and  only  one  small  business  con- 
cern has  met  the  standards  for  qualifi- 
cation. It  should  be  noted  that  this 
amendment  is  prospective,  and  thus 
would  not  apply  to  any  existing  con- 
tracts awarded  under  this  section  of 
the  FAR. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  amendment 
will  correct  an  unintended  anticom- 
petitive effect  of  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying  a  foreign  government 
specifies  only  two  concerns,  one  of 
them  a  large  company,  one  is  a  small 
company,  and  the  set-aside  applies  I 
believe  to  half  of  the  contract.  That 
means  there  is  no  competition  at  all 
on  that  half.  Is  that  correct?  Or  there 
would  have  been  no  competition  on 
that  one-half  of  the  set-aside? 

Mr.  LiEVIN.  There  would  be  no  com- 
petition on  the  portion  of  the  set- 
aside,  if  there  is  only  one  small  busi- 
ness that  is  bidding.  That  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  set-aside  program 
which  is  to  stimulate  competition 
among  small  business,  and  by  its  de- 
scription at  the  time  it  was  adopted  it 
is  intended  to  promote  competition 
among  small  businesses.  If  there  is 
only  one  that  is  bidding,  it  would 
mean  you  would  have  a  sole-source 
contract  unintendedly  achieved. 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  agree  with  his  amendment  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  But  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion. What  about  the  other  half  of 
that?  Is  that  other  half  going  to  be 
automatically  not  set  aside  because 
the  large  business  was  not  eligible  for 
a  set-aside,  but  was  that  other  one- 
half  of  the  contract  just  for  the  specif- 
ic case  going  to  be  bid  between  the  two 
companies,  the  small  and  the  large,  or 
was  it  going  to  be  since  the  large  busi- 
ness is  getting  half  and  the  small  busi- 
ness getting  half? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  intention  is  to 
produce  competition  among  more  than 
one  bidder.  So  both  would  be  able  to 
bid. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  both  of  them  would 
have  been  able  to  bid? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  is  the  intent. 

Mr.  NUNN.  There  would  be  no  re- 
striction of  competition?  There  would 
simply  be  a  broadening  of  competi- 
tion? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  this  admendment 
apply  generically  across  the  board,  do- 
mestic as  well  as  contracts  that  would 
come  under  the  small  business  set- 
aside? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  under  this  par- 
ticular amendment  it  only  applies  to 
FMS,  but  I  happen  to  support  it  in  a 
much  more  generic  way  because  I 
think  the  purpose  again  is  that  we 
stimulate  competition.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  its  being  broadened  to 
the  other. 

Mr.  NUNN.  This  is  just  foreign  mili- 
tary? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  It  is  because  that  is  the 
more  closely  related  to  the  section  and 
the  title  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
very  effective  and  active  in  the  small 
business  arena  community.  This  may 
be  a  matter  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee wants  to  take  a  look  at  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  terms  in  do- 
mestic instances  where  we  are  basical- 
ly by  setting  aside  a  program  ending 
up  with  a  sole-source  contract  without 
competition? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  we  ought  to.  I 
would  not  want  to  broaden  it  tonight 
without  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee participating. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  effective  date  of  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  date  the  act  was 
signed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  would  apply  to 
1984  funds? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  It  would  apply  to  con- 
tracts which  have  not  yet  been  en- 
tered into.  It  is  prospective  only  by  its 
terms. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  would  seem  to  this 
Senator  that  that  could  well  enterrupt 
existing  procurement  and  provide  a 
process  underway  with  1984  funds.  It 
is  an  1983  authorization.  Would  the 
Senator  consider  making  that  amend- 


ment effective  beginning  with  October 
1? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  It  is  intended  to  be  pro- 
spective only.  I  think  in  effect  if  this 
bill  were  signed  before  October  1,  as 
my  friend  is  suggesting,  it  would  not 
apply  until  October  1  in  any  event. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  this  Senator's 
feeling  that  there  is  procurement  un- 
derway under  the  existing  regulation, 
and  it  would  take  time  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  to  be  really  put 
forth,  to  amend  regulations,  and  this 
could  actually  delay  procurement  un- 
derway now.  I  would  have  no  objection 
if  it  were  effective  beginning  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  But  as  we  are  enter- 
ing the  balance  of  really  the  windup  of 
this  fiscal  year,  it  would  seem  to  me  it 
would  be  a  deterrent  to  effective  man- 
agement of  the  funds  that  have  al- 
ready been  provided  for  1984. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  wonder  if  my  friend 
from  Alaska  might,  in  order  to  allow 
the  time  for  any  regulations,  agree 
that  it  be  effective  30  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  bill.  Would  that  give 
enough  time  for  the  purpose?  If  not,  I 
have  no  great  objection  to  it  being  ef- 
fective October  1. 

I  do  think  it  ought  to  be  effective  as 
soon  as  practically  possible.  If  a  30-day 
provision  does  not  meet  the  needs  that 
were  set  forth  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  have  no  problem  with  the 
October  1  effective  date. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  late  at  night.  I 
know.  But  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  really  a  period  of  gestation  for 
the  change  that  the  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting to  become  meaningful.  I  am 
not  arguing  with  the  change.  I  think 
there  is  an  administrative  cost  of  going 
back  and  rebidding.  There  have  been 
set-asides  made.  They  are  ready  to  be 
awarded.  We  have  got  the  funds  for 
1984.  I  would  urge  you  to  make  it 
apply  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1985 
which  would  be  October  1.  1984. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
can  either  send  a  modification  to  the 
desk  to  do  that  now,  write  it  out,  or  wc 
can  take  care  of  that  I  think  in  confer 
ence  with  the  permission  of  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: either  way  that  is  the  easiest. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  agreeable 
with  me.  I  think  we  ought  to  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  complicate  the 
1984  procurement  process. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  the  chairman  and 
ranking  members  of  the  committee 
would  agree,  we  could  take  care  of  it  in 
conference.  If  not.  we  can  write  out  an 
amendment  now  to  modify  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  with  his  usual  diligence  and 
alertness  can  assure  us  that  he  will 
attend  to  that,  and  bring  it  to  our  at- 
tention. I  would  be  delighted  to  agree 
with  that.  We  may  have  other  matters 
that  dominate  our  attention  in  confer- 
ence. 
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Mr.    LEVIN.    Whatever    diligence    I 
have  left  I  will  apply  to  this  matter 
and  bring  it  to  our  attention  in  confer 
ence.  if  that  satisfies  my  friend  from 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  certainly  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

The  amendment  (No.  3216)  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member, 
my  friend  from  Alaska. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  32  17 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  .supplement  the  environmental 
impact  statement  of  the  Na\y  rt'tjardint; 
the  proposed  transfer  of  military  and  civil 
lan  Navy  personnel  from  Virginia  lo 
Washington.  DC.  with  additional  perti- 
nent information) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virninia  [Mr  Warnkr) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3217 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  l.i. 
insert  the  following  new  section 

SUPPLEMENTAL  INrORMATION  TO  THE  ENVIRON 
MENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NAVY  ON 
THE  PROPOSED  TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  PERSON 
NCI 

Sec.  .  In  addition  to  any  other  require 
ments  regarding  an  environmental  impact 
statement  prepared  by  the  Secrelary  of  the 
Navy  in  connection  with  any  propo.sed 
transfer  of  military  and  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  from  Arlington 
County.  Virginia,  to  the  Wa.shin^'ton  Na\y 
Yard  in  Washington.  DC.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  shall  also  prepare  as  a  supplement 
to  such  impact  statement  a  detailed  analysis 
With  respect  lo  the  following  matters: 

( 1 )  The  socio-economic  impact  on  the  area 
from  which  the  transfer  is  propo.sed  to  be 
made. 

(2i  The  impact  of  the  proposed  transfer 
on  the  traffic  capacity  of  bridges  over  the 
Potomac  River  and  the  Anacostia  River. 

(3)  The  impact  of  the  proposed  transfer 
on  shuttle  requirements  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

<4)  The  overall  impact  of  the  propo.sed 
transfer  on  the  area  from  which  the  trans- 
fer IS  proposed  to  be  made  and  on  the  area 
lo  which  the  transfer  is  propo.sed  to  be 
made,   taking   into  consideration   all   other 


planned  moves  of  personnel  by  the  Navy  to 
the  Wa.shington  Navy  Yard  and  by  all  other 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

1,'ii  The  impact  of  such  propo.sed  transfer, 
and  all  other  planned  transfers  to  the 
Wa.shington  Na\y  Yard,  on  both  present 
and  potential  parkinn  capacity  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  such  facility. 

(6)  The  impact  of  the  proposed  transfer 
on  communications  and  security  require- 
ments of  the  Navy 

i7i  The  impact  of  the  proposed  transfer 
on  supporting  and  serxicmg  contractors  and 
the  impact  that  the  movement  of  such  con 
tractors  will  hkely  have  on  public  and  pri 
vale  facilities  in  the  area  from  which  they 
move  and  the  area  to  which  they  move 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment  that  is 
cleared  on  both  sides.  It  merely  pro- 
vides that  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  in  its  current  work  on  the  envi 
ronmental  impact  statement  relating 
to  the  po.ssible  transfer  of  some  naval 
officers  now  located  outside  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  into  the  Washinn- 
lon  Navy  Yard,  expand  the  EIS  to  in- 
clude other  additional  considerations. 

Mr.  President,  in  1972,  while  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  I  implemented  a  now 
longstanding  Navy  policy  to  dispense 
personnel  throughout  the  Washington 
area. 

At  that  time,  the  old  main  Navy 
tempos  on  Constitution  Avenue  were 
demolished  to  make  room  for  a  park 
and  inany  Navy  personnel  were  trans- 
ferred to  northern  Virginia,  largely  in 
rented  space  in  Crystal  City. 

In  July  1981.  the  Navy  announced 
that  it  would  begin  studying  a  propos- 
al to  relocate  personnel  from  scncn  lo 
cations  in  northern  Virginia  to  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  where  new 
office  buildings  will  have  to  be  con- 
structed. 

I  felt  then  that  moving  back  to 
Washington  could  be  a  costly  move 
and  one  which  would  adversely  impact 
upon  available  transportation. 

It  seemed  unwise  lo  contemplate 
forcing  more  than  18.000  additional 
people  into  the  rush-hour  traffic  jams 
we  already  have  on  the  Potomac  and 
Anacostia  River  bridges. 

Not  only  would  it  be  a  hardship  on 
them,  it  would  worsen  the  situation 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  commuters  who  already 
use  those  bridges.  Subway  transporta- 
tion remains  uncertain. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  first  session  of 
the  98th  Congre.ss.  the  Navy  released 
its  draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  proposed  move. 

At  this  time.  I  remain  unconvinced 
that  this  move  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned. 

The  environmental  impact  state- 
ment, in  my  judgment,  falls  short  of 
adequately  addressing  .several  impor- 
tant factors  which  could  be  heavily 
impacted  should  the  move  to  the  Navy 
Yard  be  effected. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
would  agree  that  one  must  have  all  of 


the  facts  available  before  making  a 
judgment  which  will,  most  assuredly, 
impact  on  literally  thousands  of  lives 
and  co.st  millions  of  dollars. 

Quite  simply,  my  amendment  calls 
on  the  Navy  lo  supplement  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  to  ad- 
dress some  very  important,  previously 
unanswered  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]. 

The  amendment  (No.  3217)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distiguished  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  for 
their  help  on  this  amendment. 

AMKNUMENT  NO.  3204 -PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment No.  3204,  which  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd].  be  made  the  pending  business 
when  we  resume  consideration  of  this 
bill  in  the  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

OPPOSITION  TO  MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  against  recommitting  the  DOD 
authorization  bill  to  committee  for 
further  cuts  although  I  agree  that  the 
spending  levels  in  the  bill  should  be  re- 
duced in  certain  areas.  There  will, 
however,  be  further  opportunities  for 
such  reductions  as  the  full  Senate  con- 
siders additional  amendments  for  cuts 
in  specific  programs  and  especially  in 
the  Hou.se-Senate  conference.  Since 
the  spending  levels  recommended  by 
the  Hoase  are  substantially  lower  than 
those  of  the  Senate  committee,  there 
will  virtually  certainly  be  significant 
reductions  in  conference. 

If  the  bill  were  recommitted,  we 
could  not  complete  Senate  action  in 
time  for  conference  and  final  passage 
before  Congress  recesses  June  29  for 
nearly  1  month.  Meeting  that  deadline 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  preserve  an  ef- 
fective and  orderly  anci  properly  "to 
provide  for  the  common  defense." 
Delays  arising  from  recommitment, 
even  for  a  brief  period,  are  unaccept- 
able under  these  circumstances. 

WALLOP  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  WARNER 
AMENDMENT   'NO.  3186' 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  oppose  Senator 
Wallops  intent  in  proposing  it;  no  one 
in  the  Senate  wishes  to  constrain  the 
Presidents  ability  to  act  in  the  nation- 
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al  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  However.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  amendment  is  necessary.  The 
Warner  amendment  as  it  currently 
reads  does  not  prevent  the  President 
from  acting  in  accordance  with  our  na- 
tional security  requirements.  If  the 
Wallop  amendment  is  adopted  it  will 
undermine  the  bipartisan  support  for 
the  Warner  amendment  which  is  cru- 
cial for  its  passage  here  tonight  in  the 
Senate,  and  for  its  effectiveness  as  a 
statement  of  the  Senate's  will  on 
ASAT  and  arms  control. 

The  compromise  achieved  by  my  col- 
leagues Senators  Warner,  Tsongas. 
NuNN,  pRESSLER,  and  ExoN  represents 
a  balanced  response  to  the  concerns  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  we 
have  been  debating  today.  With  an 
issue  as  complex  and  difficult  as  anti- 
satellite  weapons  and  their  limitations 
through  arms  control  negotiations,  it 
is  essential  that  the  Senate  make  its 
intent  absolutely  clear,  both  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
believe  the  Warner  amendment  does 
this.  It  succeeds  in  expressing  the  Sen- 
ate's will  on  antisatellite  weapons  test- 
ing and  ASAT  arms  control  without  in 
any  way  undermining  the  President's 
ability  to  protect  and  preserve  the  na- 
tional sacurity  of  the  United  States.* 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  during  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  2 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  CENTEN- 
NIAL OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OP 
ELECTRICAL  &  ELECTRONICS 
ENGINEERS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  largest  technical  profes- 
sional organization  in  the  world  cele- 
brated its  centennial. 

The  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Elec- 
tronics Engineers  [IEEE],  with  more 
than  230,000  members  in  over  120 
countries,  dates  its  inception  to  the 
formation  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  [AIEE]  on  May 
13,  1884. 

Then,  as  now,  progress  was  acceler- 
ating in  all  areas  for  application  of 
electrical  technology. 

The  AIEE  was  initially  formed  in  re- 
sponse to  plans  for  an  international 
electrical  exhibition  to  be  held  by  the 
Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia 
later  that  year. 

The  AIEE  quickly  became  recog- 
nized as  the  representative  organiza' 
tion  for  American  electrical  engineers. 

The  AIEE's  major  interests  were 
wire  communications  and  light  and 
power  systems. 


In  the  early  1900's,  the  growing  in- 
terest in  wireless  communication  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  national  society 
in  1912,  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engi- 
neers. 

Sharing  many  members  in  common 
and  with  the  growth  in  applications  of 
electronics  rapidly  removing  their  dis- 
tinctions, the  AIEE  and  IRE  merged 
in  1963  to  form  the  present  IEEE. 

Today  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
America  is  a  high-technology  society. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  last  100 
years,  we  see  that  developments  in 
electricity  and  electronics  have  been  at 
the  forefront  of  our  continuing  tech- 
nological revolution. 

Radio,  radar,  transitors,  television, 
computers,  and  countless  other  devices 
have  revolutionized  our  world. 

In  virtually  all  of  these,  AIEE,  IRE 
and  later  IEEE  scientists  and  engi- 
neers led  the  way. 

The  defense  of  our  Nation  and  the 
Free  World  now  depends  heavily  on 
technology  developed  and  implement- 
ed by  some  of  the  most  talented  and 
respected  scientists  and  engineers  in 
the  world,  many  of  whom  are  IEEE 
members. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  received 
training  in  electronics  at  U.S.  Navy 
schools  during  World  War  II,  so  I  have 
a  special  interest  in  this  field. 

We  in  Congress  have  also  benefited 
directly  from  the  IEEE. 

IEEE  members  have  testified  before 
many  committees  not  only  on  technol- 
ogy issues  but  also  on  diverse  topics 
such  as  pensions,  education,  patents, 
software  copywriting,  and  age  discrim- 
ination. 

For  over  a  decade  now,  the  IEEE  has 
annually  sponsored  a  Congressional 
Fellows  Program  that  has  provided 
competitively  selected  technical  pro- 
fessionals an  opportunity  to  serve  in 
member  and  committee  staff  positions. 
This  program  has  proven  invaluable 
to  many  of  us  over  the  years. 

Currently  there  are  three  IEEE  con- 
gressional fellows  serving  on  Capitol 
Hill, 

Mr,  George  F.  Swetnam,  Jr.,  is  work- 
ing on  the  staff  of  Senator  Bill  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Joseph  A.  Edminister,  Esq.,  is 
working  on  the  staff  of  Congressman 
Dennis  Eckart,  and  Lt.  Col.  Guy  L. 
Copeland,  USA,  is  working  on  my 
staff, 

IEEE  congressional  fellows  are  able 
to  make  important  contributions  based 
on  their  technical  and  professional 
training  and  experience. 

In  turn,  they  gain  insights  to  the 
legislative  and  regulatory  process  that 
are  invaluable  to  the  future  contribu- 
tions they  make  in  their  professions 
and  for  the  IEEE. 

I  salute  the  IEEE  as  it  commemo- 
rates its  centennial  through  many 
scheduled  events  this  year. 

IEEE  members  have  an  unsurpassed 
record  of  contribution  to  the  greatness 


of  America  and  the  advance  of  world 
progress. 

We  look  forward  in  awe  to  the  many 
potential  technology  advances  just 
over  the  horizon. 

If  the  next  100  years  are  as  exciting 
as  the  last,  even  today's  science  fiction 
writers  will  have  trouble  predicting 
what  lies  in  store  for  us. 

Wherever  the  advance  of  technology 
leads  us,  it  is  apparent  that  the  IEEE 
membership,  as  in  the  past,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  at  the  forefront. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  ERNEST  W. 
McFARLAND 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  State  of  Arizona  lost  one  of 
its  great  citizens,  statesman,  and  out- 
standing civil  leaders  when  Ernest  W. 
McFarland  passed  away. 

Ernest  McFarland  was  indeed  a 
great  public  figure  in  my  State  and 
our  Nation.  He  embodied  all  that  Ari- 
zona stands  for:  he  was  a  true  pioneer. 
He  came  to  Arizona  65  years  ago  with 
$10  in  his  pocket  and  a  strong  desire  to 
become  involved  in  State  politics. 
Ernest  McFarland  served  first  as  as- 
sistant attorney  general  and  then  as 
Pinal  County  attorney  and  Pinal 
County  superior  court  judge.  By  start- 
ing on  lower  levels  of  State  govern- 
ment, he  was  able  to  understand  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  Arizona.  All 
who  knew  him  claimed  that  he  was  a 
true  individual  and  believed  that  ev- 
eryone should  be  treated  as  such. 

When  Ernest  McFarland  moved  on 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1940,  and  became 
the  majority  leader  not  long  after,  he 
never  forgot  the  peopole  who  not  only 
placed  him  in  office,  but  trusted  him 
as  a  true  friend.  For  this,  we,  the  citi- 
zens of  Arizona,   are  deeply  grateful 
and  indebted.  Throughout  his  prestigi- 
ous career  in  the  Senate,  he  sponsored 
numerous  bills  and  amendments.   He 
coauthored  the  GI  bill  of  rights  soon 
after   World   War   II,   which   insured 
that  servicemen  returning  home  would 
be  treated  fairly  and  with  just  respect. 
Upon  returning  to  Arizona  to  begin  a 
long   career   in   some   of   the    highest 
ranking   positions,   Ernest   McFarland 
continueci  to  speak  out  about  national 
issues  in  which  he  was  concerned.  He 
served  two  terms  as  Governor,  then 
moved  on  to  be  elected  to  the  Arizona 
supreme  court  in  1964  and  was  named 
chief  justice  in   1968.  Leaving  public 
office  in   1970  to  open  a  private  law 
practice  in  Phoenix  never  stopped  Ear- 
nest   McFarland    from    becoming    in- 
volved in  prominent  issues  and  giving 
advice  to  leaders  not  only  in  Arizona, 
but   the  entire  Nation.  Never  before 
had  one  man  held  so  many  high  rank- 
ing  offices,    and    it    is   doubtful    that 
anyone  will  accomplish  so  much  for  so 
many  again. 

He  was  an  outstanding  citizen  in  all 
respects.   He   contributed   to   Arizona 
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the  McFarland  Historical  State  Park, 
which  is  the  permanent  liome  of  tin- 
papers  and  memorabilia  this  ^reat  leu 
islator  accumulated  over  his  many 
years.  It  was  a  generous  and  much  ap- 
{jreciated  act  that  the  people  of  Arizo 
na  will  not  .soon  forget.  To  sum  up  ui  a 
few  words  all  that  Earnest  McFarland 
has  done  would  be  impossible,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  he  will  be  greatly 
missed,  and  his  memory  \ull  be  pre- 
served for  all  to  admire. 


CONGRESSIONAL  FAST  AND 
PRAYER  VIGIL 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
joined  my  colleagues  as  a  participant 
in  the  Second  Annual  Congressional 
Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  Many  Soviet  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians have  had  their  human  and  reli- 
gious rights  violated  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  participated  particularly  on  behalf 
of  Naum  and  Fiana  Kogen  and  Zacher 
Zunshine  Senator  Carl  Levin  and  I 
met  the  Kogens  while  on  a  trip  lo 
Russia  5  years  ago.  The  Kogens  have 
been  denied  permi.ssion  to  emigrate, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  fol- 
lowed all  of  the  proper  procedures  for 
applying  for  immigration,  and  despite 
their  very  poor  health.  I  am  plea.sed 
that  the  Jewish  community  in  Oklaho- 
ma City  has  adopted  Naum  and  Fiana 
for  help,  correspondence,  and  prayers. 
Zunshine  was  arrested  a  few  months 
ago  for  anti-Soviet  behavior.  This  un- 
acceptable behavior  was  limited  to  a 
formal  request  to  Soviet  authorities 
for  permission  to  emigrate.  Zunshine 
has  been  singled  out  for  special  atten- 
tion by  several  members  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  Tulsa.  OK. 

Recently.  I  placed  telephone  calls  to 
several  Soviet  officials  lo  express  my 
personal  concern  about  Zunshine's 
case.  Conviction  for  a  simple  act  of  re- 
questing permission  to  emigrate  could 
set  a  dangerous  precedent  in  Soviet 
treatment  of  Jews  and  Christians. 

Soviet  Jews  and  Christians  are  being 
victimized  by  the  current  deterioration 
in  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  West,  and  U  is  incumbent 
upon  us  lo  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  end  this  injustice.  We  must  not 
forget  these  brave  people  who  are 
being  persecuted  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Denying  liberty  to  any  individual  di- 
minishes the  concept  of  freedom  and 
its  protection  for  all  humanity 

When  I  returned  from  Rus.sia  in 
1979,  I  organized  a  letter-writing  cam 
paign  on  behalf  of  Jews  and  Christians 
whom  Senator  Levin  and  I  met  during 
the  trip.  I  received  .several  thousand 
letters,  largely  from  Oklahomans, 
asking  Soviet  authorities  to  give  the.se 
persons  permission  to  emigrate  and 
turned  over  the  letters  lo  Soviet  offi 
cials  here  in  Washington. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  since  my  trip 
in  1979.  members  of  two  families  with 


whom  Senator  Levin  and  I  met  have 
been  allowed  to  emigrate  T  ie.se  fami- 
lies had  lived  in  the  basement  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Mo.scow  for  over  7 
vears.  They  had  fled  there  for  fear  of 
their  lives  after  refusing  to  curtail  the 
practice  of  their  own  religion. 

Millions  of  other  Soviet  Jews  and 
Christians  are  being  denied  the  right 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  by 
the  Soviet  Government  By  participat- 
ing in  today's  Fast  and  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  I  hop*'  that  I  can  contribute  in 
a  small  way  to  helping  lo  win  the  free- 
dom to  emigrate  for  the  Kogens.  for 
Zacher  Zunshine  and  for  countless 
others.  The  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  could  make  a  great  contribution 
to  the  cau.se  of  peace  in  tlu-  world  and 
lo  restoring  a  more  constructive  dialog 
with  the  West  by  taking  compa.ssion- 
ate  and  humane  action  in  cases  like 
t  he.se. 


DEATH   OF  MIKE  MAPES  LEAVES 
THE    NATIONAL   PEACE    ACADE 
MY     CAMPAIGN     WITH     IRREP 
ARABLE  LOSS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  it 
i.s  with  great  regret  and  deep  .sorrow 
that  I  rise  lo  inform  my  r-oHeagues  of 
the  death,  earlier  this  week,  of  Milton 
C.  Mike'  Mape.s.  the  e\ecutive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Peace  Academy 
Campaign  and  a  former  special  coun- 
.sel  to  the  Senate  Interior  Commit  tee- 
now  the  Committed'  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resource.s. 

Born  in  New  Haven.  CT.  Mr.  Mapis 
was  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad 
emv  in  Annapolis.  He  earned  an  LL.B. 
degree  at  Yale  Law  School  and  was  a 
member  of  the  bars  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Oregon,  and  the  U.S.  Su 
preme  Court.  Mike,  as  he  was  called  by 
his  multitude  of  friends,  al.so  earned  a 
master's  degree  in  Soviet  area  studies 
from  American  University  and  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  political  .science  from 
the  University  of  Maryland.  His  career 
included  4  years  of  sea  duly  with  the 
Navy  during  the  Korean  conflict,  the 
private  practice  of  law  in  partnership 
with  his  wife.  Jane  Richardson  Mapes, 
and  11  years  as  an  executive  with  the 
Agency  for  Iiiternational  Development 
[AID],  in  addition  lo  .service  with  the 
Senate  Committee. 

Mike  Mapes  joined  the  staff  of  the 
newly  organized  National  Peace  Acad- 
emv  Campaign  in  1977  and  became  its 
executive  director  in  1979.  During  his 
tenure,  the  private,  nonprofit  organi- 
zation's membership  increa.sed  from  a 
few  hundred  to  Us  current  42.000.  in 
chapters  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Propo.sals  for  the 
National  Peace  Academy  Campaign, 
and,  later,  as  a  principal  spon.sor  of 
legislation  to  create  a  U.S.  Academy  of 
Peace,  I  became  personally  acquainted 
with  Mike  and  frequently  worked  with 
him  and  members  of  the  campaign  on 


matters  relating  to  this  important  and 
historic  legislation.  I  can  think  of  no 
one  more  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace  and  more  committed  lo 
the  development  of  methods  of  non- 
violent conflict  resolution  than  was 
Mike.  And,  yet,  Mike,  a  veteran  and  at- 
torney, was  a  most  pragmatic  and 
practical  person  who  recognized  the 
need  to  educate  members  of  Congress 
and  the  American  public  about  the 
need  for  a  focu.s.sed  federal  investment 
in  peace -about  the  need  for  a  nation- 
al peace  academy.  He  worked  hard  lo 
achieve  this  objective  through  the  Na- 
tional Peace  Academy  Campaign  and. 
especially  during  the  last  18  months 
after  he  learned  that  he  was  afflicted 
with  leukemia,  he  impressed  all  who 
knew  him  with  his  courage  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause. 

Personally.  I  believe  thai  there  could 
be  no  better  memorial  to  Mike  Mapes 
than  the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Acad- 
emy of  Peace  and  I  hope  that  his 
many  friends  in  Congress  and 
througliout  the  country  will  rededi- 
cate  them.selves  to  this  effort.  I  extend 
to  Mike's  beloved  widow.  Jane,  his  two 
sons,  his  mother,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  bereaved  family,  my  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  condolences. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

KNKul.lKD  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

At  6:58  p.m.,  a  mes.sage  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goeiz.  announced  that  the  Speak- 
er has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Ke.s.  2Hr>-  Joint  resolulion  lo  di'.signalc 
Jiini-  13.  1984.  a.s  Harmon  Killebrew  Day'  ; 
,i!id 

.S  ,J.  He.s.  296  .Joml  ri'.soluUoii  to  dcsipnalc 
.June  14.  1984.  a.s    Ballir  Freedom  Day. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
.sub.sequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 
The  following  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  for  not  to  exceed  10 
calendar  da.vs.  by  unanimous  consent: 

H  R.  5.')04.  Ail  an  to  apportion  fund.s  for 
con.slrniiion  of  tiie  National  Sy.stem  of 
Iiil.rsiali  and  Deten.sc  Hitihway.s  for  fiscal 
years  198,'i  and  1986.  lo  revise  aulhorlzalions 
for  m.-iss  transportation,  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  relocation  a.ssistance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today.  June  14.  1984.  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Stales 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  1!85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  13.  1984.  as  Harmon  Killebrew  Day"; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  14.  1984.  as    Baltic  Freedom  Day." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3391.  A  communication  from  the 
ComptroJler  General  of  the  United  States 
tran.smilting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
one  new  deferral  and  a  revision  to  one  previ- 
ously reported  deferral;  jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  30.  1975.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3392.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals as  of  June  1.  1984:  jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget, 

EC-3393.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
one  new  deferral:  jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30.  1975.  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3394.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propo.sed  legislation  to  exempt  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  from  the  contract  award 
report  requirement  in  two  additional  in- 
stances: lo  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices.        ' 

EC-339B.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
the  fiscal  year  1983  annual  report  of  the 
Bank:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  tjrban  Affairs. 

EC-3396.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  policy 
issues  involving  the  exclusive  economic  zone 
of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3397.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  a  time  extension  on  the  appeal  in  Poto- 
mac Electric  Power  Company  against  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co..  et  al,:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3398.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  la*,  notice  of  a  leasing  system  sale 
No.  84  in  the  Western  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  be 
held  in  July:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Rescurces, 

EC-3399.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  GSA  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  prospectuses  for  alter- 
ations in  certain  Federal  buildings  during 
fi.scal  year  1985:  to  the  Committee  on  i^nvi- 
ronment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3400.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  GSA  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  lease  prospectus  for  space 
in  Washington,  D.C:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3401.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  foster 
care  and  adoption  assistance:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


EC-3402.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  35th  report  on  the  operation  of  U.S. 
trade  agreements  during  1983:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-3403.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1984  annual 
report  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3404.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advi.sor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  60  day  period  prior 
to  June  11.  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-3405.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant lo  law,  a  report  on  payments  made  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  U.S. 
creditors  on  credits  guaranteed  by  the  CCC 
for  which  payments  had  not  been  received- 
from  the  Polish  Peoples  Republic  during 
May  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Ri-- 
lalions. 

EC-3406.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  let^is- 
lation  to  amend  title  5,  United  Stales  Code. 
to  provide  more  equitable  benefits  for 
spou.ses  and  former  spouses  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-3407.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
supplement  to  their  first  report  regarding 
an  evaluation  of  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3408.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  semiannual  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983  through  March  31.  1984:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3409.  A  communication  from  the  Plan 
AdminLstralor  of  the  Eighth  Farm  Credit 
District  Employee  Benefit  Trust,  tran.smil- 
ting. pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of 
the  trusts  pension  plan  for  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3410.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Smith.sonian  Insti- 
tution (Administration),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  pen- 
sion plan  of  the  Teacher's  Insurance  and 
Annuity  As.sociation/College  Retirement 
Equities  Fund  for  1983:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3411.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Scout  Executive  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  transmitting,  punsuant  to  law,  the 
1983  annual  report  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3412.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  status  of  the  Small 
Business  Export  Development  A-ssistance 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

EC-3413.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment from  Small  and  Other  Business  Firms 
for  October  1983  through  January  1984:  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DAMATO.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  5753.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-515). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  296.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ramzi  Sal- 

lomy  and  Marie  Sallomy  (Rept.  No.  98-516). 

S.  516.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Barbara 

Crisp.    Sean    Anthony    Crisp,    and    Andrea 

Leech  (Rept.  No.  98-517). 

S.  1414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 
Lynn  Higgins  (Rept.  No.  98-518). 

S.  2729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Will- 
helm  Willrirh  (Rept.  No.  98-519). 

H.R.  3131.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Kunyavsky  (Rept.  No.  98-520). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bassam  S. 
Belmany  (Rept.  No.  98-521). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1140.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  P. 
W.  T.so.  Ph.D.  (Rept.  No.  98-522). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.  Res.  396.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  January  27 
through  February  2.  1985.  should  be  ob- 
served as  -National  Meat  Week." 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as 
part  of  National  Flag  Day  activities. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  July  1  through  July  8.  1984,  as 
■National  Duck  Stamp  Week  "  and  1984  as 
the  Golden  Anniversary  Year  of  the  Duck 
Stamp.  " 

S.J.  Res.  297.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  June  1984  as  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Month.  " 

S.J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
July  10.  1984,  as    Food  for  Peace  Day." 

By  Mr.  WEICKER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  2489)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  enhance 
competition  in  Government  procurement 
(Rept.  No.  98-523). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  M.  Hill,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
judge  for  the  fifth  circuit: 

Rudi  M.  Brewster,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
California: 

James  M.  Ideman,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia: 

William  J.  Rea.  of  California,  lo  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia: 
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Peter  K.  U'isure.  of  New  York,  to  br  I'.S. 
district  judge  for  the  soul  hern  distncl  of 
New  York. 

Franklin  S.  BUlinKs.  Jr..  of  Vtrmonl.  lo  be 
U.S.  district  judge  (or  the  distrirt  of  Vir 
mont: 

Layn  R.  Phillips,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  northern  disirirl  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years; 

John  D.  Tinder,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  .southern  district  of  Indiana 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  and 

Joseph  Went  ling  Brown,  of  Nevada,  lo  be 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  ^etlhmenl 
Commi.ssion  of  the  United  States  lor  the 
term  expiring  September  30.  1986 

By  Mr.  Hatch,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Frank  C.  CasiUas.  of  Illinois,  lo  be  an  As 
sistant  Secretary  of  Labor; 

Albert  Lee  Smith.  Jr  .  of  Alabama,  lo  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  Deci  mber  19 
1985;  and 

The  following-named  persons  lo  be  mem 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Trustee.^  of  ilie  Harry 
S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation  for  term 
expiring  December  10.  1989 

Anita  Miller,  of  California,  and 

Elmer  B.  Staats.  of  the  Disirirl  of  Culiim 
bia. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  they  be  confirmed,  subject 
ot  the  nominees'  commilmenl  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr  DOMLNICI 
S.  2761.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  While 
Sands  ranchers  of  New  Mexico;  to  (he  Com 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr.    MURKOWSKl    'for    himself 
and  Mr  Stevensi 
S.  2762,   A  bill  entitled  the     Barrow   Cias 
Field  Transfer  Act  of  1984   ;  lo  the  Commit 
tee  on  Energv  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr  BINGAMAN 
S.  2763.  A  bill  to  amend  title   \.i.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  grants  lo  Stale 
and  local  goxernments  to  a.ssist  in  t  liminal 
ing  census  undercounts.  and  for  other  pur 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  PERCY  i  by  request) 
S.  2764.  A  bill  to  authorize  U.S.  participa 
tion  in  the  International  Jute  Organization; 
lo  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jepsenk 
S.  2765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agncullure  lo  guar 
antee  certain  outstanding  agriculiural  loans 
which  are  modified  by  private  Icndirs.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag 
riculture.  Nutrition,  and  F'oreslry 

By  Mr  THURMOND  i  for  him.self.  Mr 
BiDEN,  Mr.  MoYNlHAN.  Mr  D  Amato. 
Mr  Bakeh.  Mr  Stevens.  Mr  Kenne 
DY.  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr  Hatch,  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr  Denton. 
Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.   Mr 


DeConcini.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr  Baucus. 
Mr  Hkhin.  Mr  Percy.  Mr.  Kasten. 
Mr  Nkki.es.  Mrs  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Pressier  Mr.  Pei  i,.  Mr  Holmngs. 
Mr  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Staeeord.  Mr, 
Chiles.  Mr  Zorinsky.  Mr  Jepsen. 
Mr  Humphrey.  Mr  Ford.  Mr. 
Trible.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Lautenberc. 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr,  Cochran.  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr  Li^CAR.  Mr  Domenici.  Mr.  Simp 
SON.  Mr  GoLDWATER.  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.  Matsitnaga.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr 
Wilson.  Mr  Dodd.  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
Mr  Mi'RKowsKi.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr. 
Ni'NN,  Mr  QiiAYLE.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr 
Cranston.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Ran 
DOLPH.  Mr  Garn.  Mr,  East.  Mr  Hat- 
EiELD.  Mr.  Daneorth.  Mr.  Arm 
.strong.  Mr  Proxmire.  Mr  John 
sToN.  Mr  Evans.  Mr  Chaeee.  Mr 
Li)N(;.  Mr  Cohen.  Mr,  Wallop,  and 
Mr.  Tower  I  iby  requi'sl  i: 
S  2766  A  bill  10  amend  chapter  44.  title 
18,  United  Stales  Code,  lo  regulate  the  man 
ufaclure  and  importation  of  armor  piercing 
ammuniiion.  to  the  Commillee  on  the  Judi 
ciarv. 

By  Mr   D  AMATO 
S,   2767    A   bill   for  tin    reliel   of  Douglas 
and  Maureen  Wllkie;  lo  I  he  Commillee  on 
the  Jiidiciarv, 

By    Mr     MATHIAK   'for    himself,    Mr, 

BiM.AMAN    Mr    Percy,  Mr    Pell,  and 

Mr   BAKtR  I 

S   2768   A  bill  lo  provide  for  the  education 

m  the  i:nit<d  Stales  of  certain  studenls  of 

limiled    financial    means    from    developing 

countries;  lo  I  he  Committee  on  Foreign  Re 

lations 

B\  Mr  HELMS; 
S  2769  A  bill  lo  amend  section  1464  of 
title  18,  Uniled  Slates  Code,  relating  lo 
broadcasting  ob.scene  language,  and  for 
otIiiT  purposes;  to  the  Commillee  on  the 
.ludiciarv. 

B\  Mr.  MELCHER  'for  himsell  and 
Mr  Abdnor  i 
S  2770  A  bill  lo  protect  consumers  Iran- 
cliised  aiiloinobiU  dealer.^  from  unlair  price 
discriminaiion  in  the  sale  by  the  manulac- 
lurer  of  n<w  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other 
piirpoNO  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidici 
arv 

Bv  Mr  LEVIN; 
S  J   Res,  ;no.  Joint  resolulion  lo  designate 
I  he  Week  beginning  September  16.   1984.  as 
Naiional   Osleopalhic   Medicine  Week   .   lo 
llie  Commiltee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.J  Re.-,.  311.  Joint  resolulion  lo  designali' 
the  week  of  Oclober  13.  1984,  through  Oclo 
b>r  19,  1984,  as  National  Independent  Lab 
oratory  Week  ,  lo  the  Commille<-  on  the  Jii- 
diciar.v  - 


By  Mr  DURENBERGER: 
S,  Con,  Res,  123,  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  payment  of  attorneys'  foes  to  the 
family  of  Baby  Jane  Doe:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr   DOMENICI: 
H   Re-,   406   Resolution  lo  refer  the  bill  'S 
27611  enlillid     A   bill   (or  the  relief  of  the 
White  Sands   ranchers  of   New    Mexico'    to 
the     Chie(     CommLssioner    o(     thi-     United 
States  Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  I  hereon; 
to  Ihe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr    MATHIAS   'for   him.self.   Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Byrd.  and  Mr.  Forck 
S   Con.  Res.  122,  Concurrent  resolulion  to 
provide  for  a  Joint   Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Inaugural  Ceremonies;  lo  the  Com 
mil  lee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  2761.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
White  Sands  ranchers  of  New  Mexico; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Domenici  on 
this  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
todays  Record.) 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKl  (for  him- 
.self and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  2762.  A  bill  entitled  the    -Barrow 
Gas  Field  Transfer  Act  of   1984";   to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

BVRROW  GAS  EIELD  TRANSFER  ACT 

Mr.  MURKOWSKl.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  ri.se  with  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Stevens,  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Barrow  Gas  Field  Transfer  Act  of 
1984.  This  legislation  proposes  to 
transfer  certain  natural  gas  fields  near 
Barrow.  AK.  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  North  Slope  Borough,  the 
unit  of  local  government  encompass- 
ing Barrow  and  the  majority  of  the 
Alaska's  North  Slope. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  Production  Act  of 
1976.  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
is  obligated  to  supply  the  community 
of  Barrow  with  natural  gas  at  'reason- 
able and  equitable  rates."  As  a  conse- 
quence of  that  provision,  the  Govern- 
ment has  subsidized  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  those  fields  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  S6  million  per  year. 

SevtTal  years  ago.  the  Department 
of  Interior  initiated  di.scussions  with 
the  North  Slope  Borough  to  transfer 
the  responsibility  for  providing  gas  to 
the  residents  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  borough.  After  months 
of  negotiations,  an  agreement  was  fi- 
nally reached  and  signed  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  1983.  This  agreement  is  not 
self-executing,  however,  and  Congress 
must  confirm  the  agreement  prior  to 
October  1.  1984,  This  legislation  will 
accomplish  that  goal. 

An  identical  companion  version  of 
this  bill.  H,R,  5740.  has  already  been 
introduced  in  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives, Hearings  have  been  held  by  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Yesterday,  the  full  committee  or- 
dered the  legislation  reported  to  the 
Hou.se.  and  we  anticipate  that  the 
House  will  adopt  the  legislation  and 
send  it  to  the  Senate  early  next  week. 

The  House  hearings  have  demon- 
strated that  there  is  broad  support  for 
this  legislation,  and  there  should  be. 
Everybody  wins  under  this  approach. 
Mr.  President. 
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The  taxpayer  wins  because  the  Fed- 
eral obligation  to  provide  natural  gas 
to  the  community  of  Barrow  at  subsi- 
dized rates  is  extinguished. 

The  residents  of  Barrow  win  because 
they  will  be  able  to  exercise  a  higher 
degree  of  control  over  their  energy 
future.  The  Federal  Government  is 
clearly  not  in  the  natural  gas  business, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  act  in  the 
best  long-term  interests  of  Barrow's 
gas  consumers. 

The  Department  of  Interior,  the 
North  Slop^  Borough,  the  Arctic  Slope 
Regional  Corp.  and  the  Ukpeagvik  In- 
upiat  Corp.  have  all  endorsed  this  ap- 
proach. In  light  of  the  merits  of  the 
bill  and  the  broad,  unanimous  support 
that  this  bill  enjoys,  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  with 
great  haste  to  enact  this  measure  into 
law. 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  2763.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
grants  lo  State  and  local  governments 
to  assist  in  eliminating  census  under- 
counts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

CENSUS  lAWARENESS  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT 
OF  1984 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  ad- 
dresses the  problems  associated  with 
the  undercounting  of  minorities  by 
the  Census  Bureau.  The  bill  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a  census  awareness 
program  to  increase  citizen  awareness 
on  the  importance  of  the  census  in 
order  to  reduce  undercounts. 

Over  100  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
governmental  funds  are  distributed 
based  upon  census  information.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
the  reliability  of  the  population  data 
which  Is  used.  According  to  authori- 
ties, a  serious  undercount  of  the  actual 
numbers  of  minorities  now  exists.  The 
Census  Bureau  estimates  that  as  much 
as  1  to  2  percent  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion was  missed  in  1980,  with  the  high- 
est concentration  among  minorities. 
Approximately  4.5  percent  of  those 
not  counted  in  1980  are  black  and  3.5 
to  4  percent  Hispanic.  This  under- 
count acts  to  shortchange  cities  and 
States  where  there  are  large  concen- 
trations of  minority  citizens. 

My  legislation,  which  is  similar  to 
legislation  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congresswoman  Katie  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana, the  chairwoman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Population.  H.R. 
5720.  is  designed  to  assist  in  correcting 
this  problem.  Congresswoman  Hall's 
subcommittee  has  held  k  series  of 
hearings  on  the  problems  associated 
with  the  census  undercount  receiving 
testimony  from  mayors,  statistical  ex- 
perts. Census  Bureau  representatives, 
and  others.  According  to  the  testimo- 
ny, nearly  every  State  and  many  large 
cities  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in   1980  in  an  attempt  to  in- 


crease citizen  awareness  of  the  need  to 
participate  in  the  census.  Efforts  to 
reduce  the  undercount  were  also  made 
by  the  Census  Bureau.  Yet  despite 
these  efforts,  while  the  total  number 
of  persons  uncounted  in  the  1980  de- 
cennial census  decreased,  the  number 
of  minorities  uncounted  in  comparison 
to  nonminorities  remained  approxi- 
mately 4  to  1;  no  change  since  the  1970 
census. 

As  more  information  is  known  about 
how  our  population  is  changing,  even 
greater  efforts  must  be  made  to  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  population  in- 
formation. The  proportion  of  minority 
groups,  particularly  foreign-born  is 
growing  at  a  rapid  pace.  Between  1970 
and  1980  our  foreign-born  population 
rose  from  slightly  under  10  million  to 
more  than  14  million,  6  percent  of  the 
total  population.  Approximately  10 
percent  of  our  central  city  population 
were  foreign-born  in  1980. 

The  Hispanic  population  is  also 
growing  at  a  rapid  pace,  representing 
about  6.4  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  pop- 
ulation in  1980.  The  Census  Bureau  re- 
ported 9  million  Hispanics  in  1970  and 
14.6  million  in  1980,  a  61-percent  in- 
crease since  1970.  While  this  is  consid- 
ered the  most  accurate  ever  count  it  is 
believed  to  be  significantly  lower  than 
actual  totals.  Other  minority  groups 
are  in  a  similar  situation  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  Census  Bureau  to  reach 
these  groups. 

It  is  obvious  that,  despite  the  efforts 
of  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  Census  Bureau,  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  reasons 
for  the  undercount. 

According  to  testimony  of  Arnoldo 
S.  Torres,  national  executive  director 
of  the  League  of  United  Latin  Ameri- 
can Citizens,  there  are  several  reasons 
for  the  undercount,  including  fear, 
hostility  and  apathy  among  minority 
citizens.  Mr.  Torres  and  others  believe. 
however,  that  steps  can  be  taken  to 
improve  accuracy  through  greater  pro- 
motional campaigns  directed  at  the  ex- 
isting negative  preceptions.  Assurances 
of  confidentiality  also  must  be  main- 
tained and  local,  State,  regional  and 
national  efforts  must  be  made  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  undercounting. 
Of  course,  if  possible  current  method- 
ologies must  continue  to  be  improved. 

The  Census  Awareness  and  Account- 
ability Act  of  1984  addresses  these 
needs  and  is  a  necessary  step  toward 
the  reduction  of  the  Census  under- 
count which  now  exists.  It  authorizes 
the  creation  of  a  5-year  Census  Bureau 
grant  program  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  plan,  develop,  and  operate 
State  and  local  minority  advisory  com- 
mittees intended  to  increase  citizen 
awareness  and  cooperation  for  compil- 
ing population  data  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  1990  decennial  census.  Fund- 
ing levels  for  the  program  would  be  set 
at  $20  million  for  fiscal  years  1986-89 
and  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1990, 


subject  to  annual  review  and  appro- 
priations. The  bill  further  instructs 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  issue  rules  and  regulations 
to  govern  distribution  of  all  appropri- 
ated funds.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  also  required  to  report  to 
Congress  prior  to  the  1990  census  on 
intended  procedures  for  correcting  un- 
dercounting or  overcounting. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  receive 
thorough  and  prompt  consideration  of 
the  Senate.  The  1990  census  is  only  a 
little  more  than  5  years  away.  As  the 
importance  of  the  census  and  popula- 
tion data  increases  steps  must  be 
taken  to  improve  its  accuracy.  The  un- 
dercount, while  it  can  not  be  eliminat- 
ed, it  can  be  minimized  and  compen- 
sated fc\r.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S, 2763 

Be  It  enacted  bu  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprescntues  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  a.s  the  'Census  AvKarcne.ss  and 
Accountability  Act  of  1984  ", 

Sec,  2,  Section  141(f)  of  title  13.  Uniled 
Stales  Code,  is  atnended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  (2);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  <3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

•■(3)  not  later  than  18  months  before  the 
appropriate  census  date,  a  leport  containing 
the  Secretary's  determination  concerning 
Ihe  procedures,  if  any.  for  estimating  and 
ad.iusting  for  any  overcount  or  undercount 
in  any  tabulation  of  total  population  by 
State  or  other  geographic  area  which  may 
occur  in  such  census  (including  the  estimat- 
ed total  cost  and  the  projected  timetable  for 
carrying  out  any  such  procedures,  and  the 
characteristics  of  any  population  groups 
particularly  affected  by  or  involved  in  the 
overcount  or  undercount);  and 

"(4)  after  submission  of  a  report  under 
paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  this  subsection 
and  before  the  appropriate  census  date,  if 
the  Secretary  finds  new  circumstances  exist 
which  necessitate  that  the  subjects,  types  of 
information,  questions,  or  procedures  (or 
any  cost  estimate,  timetable,  or  population 
description  accompanying  such  procedures) 
contained  in  the  report  so  submitted  be 
modified,  a  report  containing  the  Secre- 
tary's determination  of  the  subjects,  types 
of  information,  questions,  or  procedures  (or 
accompanying  matter)  as  proposed  lo  be 
modified,  ", 

Sec,  3,  (a)  Title  13.  United  Stales  Code,  is 
amended  by  in.serling  after  section  141  the 
following  new  section: 

"<9  Ilia,  (irants 

•(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram lo  provide  grants  to  Slates  and  local 
units  of  general  purpose  government  in 
order  lo  promote  activities  designed  to  mini- 
mize the  extent  of  any  undercounts  which 
may  occur  in  the  decennial  census  of  popu- 
lation conducted  under  section  141(a)  of 
this  title  in  1990. 
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(b)  Grants  undt-r  this  section  may  br 
made  only  if  appropriate  written  applieation 
IS  submitted  at  sinh  time,  in  surh  manner. 
and  complete  with  such  information.  a.s  the 
Secretary  may  by  reRUlation  require 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Director  of  the  Census  in  makint!  a  determi 
nation  with  respect  to  any  application  under 
this  section  and  in  otherwi.se  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

cd)  A  grant  under  this  section 

(1)  shall  be  paid  from  sums  available 
under  subsection  <e)  of  this  .si'ction.  and 

(2)  shall  b«-  made  In  such  amount  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary,  cNcepi  that 

(A)  in  each  of  fi.scal  years  1986.  1987 
1988.  and  1989.  not  more  than  SSOO.OOO  mav 
be  awarded  with  respect  to  anv  State  md 
eluding  any  local  units  of  neutral  purpose 
government  within  such  State i  m  such 
fiscal  year;  and 

(Bi  in  fiscal  year  1990.  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  may  be  awarded  with  respi  ct  to 
anv  Slate  (includinn  any  local  units  of  ^:en 
eral  purpose  government  withm  such  State i 
in  such  fiscal  year 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  apprnpri 
ated    $20  OOO.OOO    for    each    of    fiscal    years 
1986.  1987,   1988,  and  1989,  and  S50.000.00o 
for  fiscal  year   1990.   in  order  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

if)  For  purposes  of  this  .section  - 

(1)  the  term  State  means  each  of  the 
several  Slates,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and 

■i2i  the  term  local  unit  of  general  pur 
po.se  government  ha-s  the  meaning  (.-iveii 
such  term  under  section  184  of  this  tilli' 

■  (bi  The  analysis  for  chapter  5  of  title  13. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the   item   relating   to  section    141    the 
following  new  item: 
141a.  Grants.* 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  reque.st  i: 
S.  2764.  A  bill  to  authorize  U.S.  par- 
ticipation   in    the    International    Jute 
Organization:    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations. 

U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  INTERN  \T10NAL 
JUTE  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  International  Jute  Or^a 
nization. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  I  am 
introducing  the  proposed  legislation  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the 
bill  and  the  letter  from  the  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  May  31. 
1984. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


S.  2764 
Br  il  rnavti'd  bv  Ihr  Si-iialr  and  Huuav  oj 
Rrpnrsvntatnra  of  Ihr  Vntird  Stairs  of 
Ai'trnra  at  Cotujrrss  ast-rmblrd.  That  the 
President  is  aulhori/ed  to  maintain  mem 
bership  of  the  United  States  in  the  Interna 
tional  Jute  Organization 

Department  oe  State. 
Washmo/on.  DC.  Mav  M.  19X4- 
Hon  George  Brsii. 
Prrsidrul  or  Ihr  Sriiatr.  IS.  Srnalr. 

Dear  Mr  Presioent:  As  you  know,  this 
Administration  prefers  to  find  trade  and 
market  oriented  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  development  whenever  po.ssible.  For  that 
reason  we  were  pliasid  to  sign  the  Inlerna 
lional  Jute  Agreement  in  1983,  Our  adher 
ence  to  this  agrei>meiit  is  III  line  with  our 
pledge  al  the  1976  UNCTAD  Conference  to 
examine  the  problems  of  developing  coun 
irv  commodities  (or  possible  solution 
through  international  cooperation  In  this 
agreement  wi-  believe  we  have  thi'  potential 
to  enhance  the  competitiveness  of  an  impor 
lant  developing  (ounlry  export,  while  avoid 
ing  shortsighted  attempts  to  inlerlere  with 
pricing  m  Us  normal  markets.  The  Interna 
lional  Jule  Organization  was  brought  into 
(orci'  provisionally  on  January  9.  1984  to  im 
plement  the  International  Jute  Agreement, 
with  a  small  secretariat  located  in  Dhaka, 
Bangladesh 

Bangladesh  and  India,  in  particular, 
sought  international  cooperative  measures 
which  would  shore  up,  and  hopefully  im 
prove,  the  market  position  oi  jute  and  luti' 
products  Jute  provides  important  exports 
for  both  countries,  and  to  a  le.s,ser  exient. 
(or  Thailand  and  Nepal  This  natural  fiber 
IS  the  basis  o(  an  industry  which  is  higlilN 
labor  intensive,  but  which  (aces  strong  pres 
.Mires  (rom  synthetic  fibers  in  many  of  its 
lra<litional  applications  Our  intiresis  in 
this  relatively  poor  and  politically  complex 
area  of  the  world  we  believe  am[)ly  suppori 
this  fledgling  effort  to  maintain  and  per 
haps  in<rease  present  economic  activitv  and 
employment  based  on  jiiie 

For  these  reasons.  I  hereby  transmit  a  bill 
lo  authorize  the  President  to  maintain 
membership  of  the  United  Stales  in  the 
International  Jule  Organization.  Annual 
co>i  to  mainlain  our  memlJership  is  expect 
ed  lo  be  approximately  ,S11S,000. 

The  Office  u(  Management  and  Budget 
lia.>  advi.sed  that  there  i.-,  no  objection  to  llii' 
submission  of  this  legislation  to  the  Con 
gress.  and  that  its  enactment  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Wil  h  cordial  regards. 

W  Tapi.ey  Bennett.  Jr.. 
A'-^islant  Srcrrliirv   Lniislahir  and 

lnlir<it>i  iTJittirnlal  Anair^. 

Analysis  oe  the  Biii 

This  Bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
maintain  United  Stales  membership  in  the 
Inlernational  Jule  Organization  which  en 
lered  into  (orc(  provisionally  on  January  9, 
1984  The  secretariat  o(  the  organization  is 
in  Dhaka,  Bangladesh  The  United  Stales 
signed  'he  Agreement  on  June  24,  1983  and 
declared  its  provisional  application  on  Sep 
tember  20.  1983. 

The  International  Jute-  Agreement,  from 
which  the  organization  originates,  is  a  new 
type  of  commodity  agreement  II  is  devoted 
to  improving  the  product  comp«'tiliveness  o( 
the  various  types  of  tixliles,  bagging  and 
carpel  backing  which  are  made  from  juti'. 
rather  than  to  influencing  the  market 
through  any  form  of  price  intervention.  The 
International  Jule  Organization  will  spon 
.sor  voluntarily  funded  projects  in  research 


and  development,  market  promotion  and 
cost  reduction.  The  projects  will  primarily 
be  of  benefit  lo  the  principal  jute  export- 
ers-Bangladesh. India.  Thailand  and  Nepal. 

The  US.,  one  of  .several  consumer  nation 
parlicipanls.  is  the  worlds  largest  importer 
of  jule  and  jute  products,  taking  10-15  per- 
cent of  total  exports.  The  U.S.  participated 
in  the  negotiation  of  this  agreement  based 
on  a  formal  commitment  made  al  the  1976 
UNCTAD  Conference.  There  we  agreed  lo 
enter  into  di.scus.sions  aimed  at  identifying, 
on  a  casi'  by  ca.se  ba-sis.  appropriate  interna- 
tional mea.sures  lo  a.ssist  developing  coun- 
tries in  improving  their  positions  in  certain 
commodity  markets.  This  is  the  fir.sl  such 
agrei-ment  which  will  not  involve  market 
intervention,  but  rather  product  and  mar- 
keting improvements. 

Perman<nl  legislative  authorization  of 
this  nature  is  consistent  with  22  U.S.C.  262 
and  2672  relating  to  United  States  participa- 
tion in  international  congre.s.ses.  conferences 
and  organizations.  Annual  cost  to  maintain 
our  membership  is  expecled  lo  be  approxi- 
mately $115,000 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  him.sclf 
and  Mr.  Jepsen): 
S.  2765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  guarantee  certain  outstand- 
ing agricultural  loans  which  are  modi- 
fied by  private  lenders,  and  for  other 
purpoises:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

Acmcm.TiiRE  debt  restructuring  act 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Agricul- 
ture Debt  Restructuring  Act  of  1984. 
T;-.is  bill  represents  the  product  of  ef- 
forts originating  with  a  proposal  by 
Iowa  Slate  University  agriculture 
economists  who  recognize  that  major 
action  will  be  nece.ssary  to  protect 
lowas  economy,  which  is  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture,  from  the 
.severe  credit  pressures  on  our  farmers 
and  small  businesses.  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity's Prof.  Neil  Harl  came  to 
Washington  .several  weeks  ago  to  talk 
to  members  of  the  Iowa  delegation 
about  his  proposal.  Since  then  a 
nuiTiber  of  the  delegation  have  been 
reviewing  and  developing  this  propos- 
al. This  particular  bill  is  also  being  in- 
troduced in  the  Hou.se  by  Congress- 
man Jim  Leach.  Also,  Senator  Roger 
Jepsen,  who  has  mobilized  his  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  analyze  this 
initiative,  is  joining  me  today  as  a  co- 
.spon.sor.  Other  members  of  the  Iowa 
delegation  join  us  in  this  effort  and  we 
are  looking  for  support  from  our  col- 
leagues from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  farm  credit  problem  is  not 
■something  limited  lo  Iowa. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  inter- 
est rates  have  fallen  during  the  last  3 
years,  they  remain  too  high.  These 
high  interest  rates  are  having  a  pro- 
foundly adverse  impact  on  farmers 
and  small  agribusinesses,  who  unlike 
most  other  businesses,  are  unable  to 
pa.ss  the  costs  on.  As  land  prices  plum- 
met, agriculture  lenders  have  become 
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uneasy  and  less  willing  to  extend  the 
necessary  credit  to  farmers.  The 
squeeze  has  become  unbearable  and 
serious  action  must  be  taken,  not  only 
by  Government,  but  by  private  lenders 
as  welL  This  legislation  embodies  a 
major  step  in  this  direction. 

I  view  this  legislation  as  a  focal 
point  for  continued  discussion  and  de- 
velopment. I  look  forward  to  hearings 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
that  I  expect  will  be  initiated  by  Sena- 
tor Jepsen.  I  realize  that  there  may  be 
need  for  revision  and  am  open  to  any 
and  all  positive  recommendations.  My 
request  to  my  colleagues  is  that  they 
give  every  consideration  possible  to 
working  with  Senator  Jepsen  and 
myself  as  we  attempt  to  find  solutions 
to  resolve  a  very  serious  agriculture 
economic  crunch.  We  have  to  keep  in 
mind  that  if  we  can  help  banks  like 
Continental  Illinois  work  out  of  their 
problems,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  step 
in  and  help  America's  agriculture 
sector,  which  we  all  know  constitutes 
the  backbone  of  our  country.  I  urge 
your  support  and  welcome  your  co- 
sponsorship.» 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  DeConcini. 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr, 
Jepsen.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Domencini,  Mr. 
GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mrs.  Kasse- 
Baum,  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr. 
Abdnor.  Mr.  NuNN.  Mr. 
Quayle.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Hat- 
riELD,  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Arm- 
Strong,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  East, 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Wallop,  and 
Mr.  Tower)  (by  request): 
S.  2766.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44, 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture  and  importation 
of  armor-piercing  ammunition;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

LIMITINC  MANUFACTURE  AND  IMPORTATION  OF 
AKMOR-PIERCING  AMMUNITION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill 
which  will  limit  the  manufacture  and 


importation  of  ■armor-piercing  bul- 
lets." Joining  me  in  this  bipartisan  en- 
terprise are  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  including  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr.. 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  York,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
and  Alfonse  DAmato,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Senator 
Howard  Baker,  and  the  able  assistant 
majority  leader.  Senator  Ted  Stevens. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today  is  the  product  of 
long  and  careful  study  by  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  other  interested  parties.  In 
March  of  this  .vear,  the  Criminal  Law 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  complex 
and  seemingly  unresolvable  problem 
of  armor-piercing  bullets.  During  that 
hearing,  the  committee  heard  testimo- 
ny about  the  difficulties  in  fashioning 
a  definition  of  armor-piercing  bullets 
that  would  strike  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  the  legitimate  concerns 
of  both  law  enforcement  personnel, 
and  law-abiding  hunters  and  sports- 
men. The  subcommittee  also  heard 
testimony  about  the  need  to  provide 
strong  Federal  penalties  for  those  who 
use  or  carry  firearms  and  possess 
armor-piercing  bullets  while  commit- 
ting a  violent  felony.  Furthermore, 
witnesses  urged  legislation  which 
would  minimize  the  availability  of  po- 
tentially dangerous  ammunition  to 
those  bent  upon  criminal  misuse. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today,  on  behalf  of  the  ad-, 
ministration  and  my  many  distin- 
guished colleagues,  would  define 
"armor-piercing  ammunition"  as  .solid 
projectiles  or  projectile  cores  con- 
structed from  specified  metals.  Projec- 
tiles which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury finds  to  be  "primarily  intended  to 
be  used  for  sporting  purposes"  are  spe- 
cifically excluded.  This  ammunition 
could  not  be  manufactured  or  import- 
ed, except  under  very  limited  circum- 
stances. 

First,  armor-piercing  ammunition 
could  be  manufactured  or  imported 
for  the  use  of  Government  agencies. 
Specifically,  this  is  intended  to  cover 
law  enforcement  or  intelligence  agen- 
cies. Alternately,  armor-piercing  am- 
munition could  be  manufactured  for 
exportation  only.  As  a  result,  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  act.  manufactur- 
ers and  importers  will  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  sell  armor-piercing  am- 
munition to  licensed  dealers.  Finally, 
manufacturers  and  importers  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition  would  pay 
the  same  license  fee  as  those  who 
manufacture  or  import  destructive  de- 
vices, such  as  explosives— $1,000  per 
year.  This  is  considerably  more  than 
the  current  fees  of  $10  and  $50. 

In  addition  to  the  restrictions  on 
manufacturing  and  importing  such 
ammunition,    the   bill    would   provide 


mandatory  penalties  for  using  or  car- 
rying a  firearm  and  po.sse.ssing  armor- 
piercing  ammunition  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  violent  felony.  Probation, 
parole,  and  concurrent  sentences  with 
respect  to  those  penalties  would  be 
prohibited.  These  penalties  are  similar 
to  those  which  were  endorsed  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  14 
to  1,  in  S.  914,  the  Firearms  Owners 
Protection  Act,  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  S.  1762  in  February. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  codifies  in 
many  respects  a  commendable  initia- 
tive by  the  administration.  This  bill 
will  limit  the  proliferation  of  ammuni- 
tion which  might  be  sought  by  persons 
determined  to  engage  in  crime  at  all 
costs,  but  which  has  no  legitimate 
sporting  purpo.se.  I  believe  that  it 
achieves  an  infinitely  fair  balance  be- 
tween the  legitimate  interests  of  law 
enforcement  and  sportsmen. 

Mr.  President,  this  delicate  equilibri- 
um was  achieved  as  a  result  of  consid- 
erable hard  work  and  devotion  to  the 
public  interest.  The  administration, 
and  particularly  the  Treasury  and  Jus- 
tice Departments,  are  to  be  highly 
commended  for  grappling  with  the  dif- 
ficult definitional  problems  posed  by 
this  bill.  The  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion and  various  police  organizations, 
such  as  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  have  vigorously  pur- 
sued their  respective  points  of  view,  re- 
sulting in  this  responsible  accommoda- 
tion of  their  interests.  The  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  has  been  very  con- 
cerned about  this  issue  and  we  have 
worked  together  since  our  committee 
considered  it  in  connection  with  the 
McClure-Volkmer  bill.  Finally,  Sena- 
tor D'Amato  has  pursued  a  fair  resolu- 
tion of  this  issue  for  some  time  and 
successfully  urged  interested  parties  to 
get  together.  Senator  Moynihan  has 
introduced  his  own  legislation,  and  is  a 
welcome  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  intend 
lo  schedule  this  bill  for  consideration 
by  the  committee  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. Once  the  committee  has 
acted,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  full 
Senate  will  endorse  its  recommenda-  ; 
tion  as  .soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
submission  by  the  administration,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2766 
Br  il  rnaclrd  by  the  Srnalr  and  House  of 
Rrprrsrntalives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congrrss  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 921(a)(17)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
Stales  Code  is  redesignated  as  section 
921(a)'17)(A).  and  a  new  subparagraph  (B) 
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is  added  to  sortion  921(  AH  17)  lo  read  as  fol 
lows; 

(Bi  The  term  armor  pirrcinB  ammuni- 
tion' means  solid  proji'diles  or  projectile 
cores  constructed  from  tuiiKsten  allovs. 
steel,  iron,  brass,  bronze,  beryllium  copper, 
or  depleted  uranium.  The  term  shall  not  in 
elude  shotKun  shot  required  by  Federal  or 
Slate  environmental  or  game  rtKulalions 
ror  huntinn  purpo.ses.  franKible  projectiles 
designed  for  tarsel  shooting  or  any  projec 
tile  which  the  S«'cretary  finds  is  primarily 
intended  to  be  u.sed  for  sporting  purposes 
The  term  .solid  in  the  first  .sentence  of  this 
subparagraph  means  made  entirely  from 
one  or  more  of  the  substances  specified 
therein,  but  may  include  the  presence  of 
trace  elements  of  other  substances." 

Sec.  2.  Section  922ia)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  addiny 
after  paragraph  i6)  the  following 

(7)  for  any  person  to  manufacture  or 
import  armor  piercing  ammunition,  except 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  lo  lAi 
the  manufacture  or  importation  or  armor 
piercing  ammunition  for  the  u.se  of  Un- 
united States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  or  any  State  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
iB)  the  manufacture  of  armor  piercing  am 
munition  for  the  .sole  purpo.se  of  exporla 
tion." 

Sec.  3.  Subparagraph  lAi  of  .section 
923(aMl»  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(A>  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices  or  armor  piercing 
ammunition,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year. 

Sec  4.  Subparagraph  iCi  of  M'ction 
923<aKl)  of  title  18  of  the  United  Stales 
Code  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows 

(C)  of  ammunition  for  firearms,  other 
than  ammunition  for  destructive  devices  or 
armor  piercing  ammunition,  a  fee  of  SIO  per 
year." 

Sec.  5.  Subparagraphs  lAi  and  iBi  of  .si( 
tion    923<a)(2)    of    title    18    of    the    United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(A)  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices  or  armor  piercing 
ammunition,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year:  or 

(B»  of  firearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vices or  ammunition  for  firearms  other  than 
destructive  devices,  or  ammunition  other 
than  armor  piercing  ammunition,  a  lee  of 
$50  per  year." 

Sec.  6.  Section  924<ci  of  title  18  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  is  amended  'ai  by  sink 
ing  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i2i 
and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
word  or"  and  'bi  by  adding  a  new  para 
graph  (3 1  to  read  as  follows 

(3)  during  and  in  relation  to  the  commis 
sion  of  a  violent  felony  uses  or  carries  a  firr 
arm  and  is  in  po.ssession  of  armor  purring 
ammunition  capable  of  being  fired  in  that 
firearm  shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishmeni 
provided  for  the  commission  of  .such  felony. 
be  sentenced  lo  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  five  years  Notwithslandiiig 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  court  stiall 
not  suspend  the  .sentence  of  any  person  con 
vicied  of  a  violation  of  this  subsection,  nor 
place  him  on  probation,  nor  shall  the  term 
of  imprisonment  run  concurrently  with  any 
other  term  of  imprisonment,  including  thai 
impKJsed  for  the  felony  in  which  the  armor 
piercing  ammunition  was  u.sed  or  carried 
No  person  .sentenced  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  eligible  for  parole  during  the  term 
of  imprisonment  imposed  herein  For  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  violent 
felony  means  (A)  a  felony  i which  may  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United  States) 


that  has  as  an  element,  the  use.  atli'mpted 
u.se.  or  threatened  use  of  physical  force 
against  th<'  person  or  property  of  another, 
or  iR)  any  other  felony  i which  may  be  pros- 
eeuled  in  a  court  of  the  United  Stat«s)  that, 
by  Its  nature  involves  a  substantial  risk  that 
physical  force  against  the  person  or  proper 
ty  of  another  may  be  used  in  the  course  of 
Its  commi.ssion 

Skc  7.  The  amendments  shall  lake  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  except 
that  sections  3.  4.  and  .S  shall  lake  eff<'cl  on 
the  firsl  day  of  the  lirsi  calendar  month 
which  begins  mori'  than  90  days  after  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  ol  Itiis  Act 

Department  ok  the  Treasiby. 
Wa^fMiKllon.  DC.  Jiiiir  13.  19X4 
Hon  CiK(>K(iE  Bush. 
Prrsidrnl  (i<  the  Sruati- 
Wa>,tn>i(ilori.  DC 

De.ah  Mr  PHfSlDKNT  Thepe  IS  transmuted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill.  To  amend  Chap- 
ter 44.  Title  18.  United  Stales  Code,  to  ri'gu- 
laie  the  mamifaciiire  and  importation  of 
armor  piercing  ammunition  " 

The  piirpo.si'  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  limit  the  manufacture  and  importation  of 
armor  piercing  ammunition  to  the  military 
and  other  Federal.  Slate  and  local  govern 
mental  agencies  who  may  liavi-  U-gitimate 
.needs  for  this  ammunilion  Thi-  bill  would 
also  .sel  a  mandatory  penalty  on  the  po.s.ses- 
sion  of  this  ammunition  during  the  commis- 
sion of  a  V  loleiil  felony 

A  detailed  analysis  and  ,i  comparative 
type  showing  the  changes  that  would  be 
made  by  the  proposed  bill  are  enclosed  lor 
your  convenient  relerenre 

II  would  be  appreciated  if  you  will  lay  the 
proposed  legislation  before  the  Senate  An 
idinlical  proposal  ha.s  been  transmitted  lo 
the  Speaker  of  the  Mouse  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The   Office   of    Management    and    Budget 
has  advised  that  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  in  accord  with  the  (jro 
gram  ol  I  he  J'residenl. 
Sincerelv . 

Bruc  K  t:.  Thompson,  Jr.. 
As\i>itaiil  Sirrrtan)  i  Lirn^lulu  r  Atfairs). 
HOBKKT  A    MrCoNNKl.L. 
A.-isislaiil    Allornri/    Cnntral.     Oilier    ol 
L<<jislal:i  !■  anil  tntrniuK  nnmnlal  At 

Analysis 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  several 
provisions  of  Chapter  44.  Title  18.  United 
Stale  Code,  relating  lo  ammiinil  ion. 

The  purposi-  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
lo  limit  the  manufacture  and  imporiation  ol 
armor  piercing  ammunition  lo  the  military 
and  other  Federal.  Slate  and  local  govirn 
menial  agencies  who  may  have  legiliniate 
needs  for  this  ammunition  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  al.Mi  set  a  mandatory  penalty  on 
the  possession  of  this  ammunilion  during 
the  commission  of  a  violent  felony.  Specid 
(■ally,  the  proposed  legislalion  would  ifi 
define  armor  piercing  ammunition"  so  as 
lo  cover  all  materials  now  in  use  (or  the 
manufacture  of  armor  piircing  ammunition. 
<2)  ban  the  importation  and  manufacture  of 
armor  piercing  ammunition,  except  for  use 
by  the  Govcrnmeni  or  for  exportation;  (3) 
set  SI. 000  liceiiM'  fees  for  manufacturers 
and  importers  of  armor  piercing  ammuni 
tion.  and  '4)  set  mandatory  .sentences  for 
persons  who  during  and  in  relation  to  the 
commission  of  a  violent  felony  use  or  carry 
a  firearm  and  an-  in  po.ssession  of  armor 
piercing  ammunition  capable  of  being  fired 
in  that  firearm. 


The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  il8  U.S.C. 
Chapter  44)  does  not  place  any  restrictions 
on  the  various  types  of  armor  piercing  am- 
munition in  u.se  in  the  United  Slates  today. 
Although  a  form  of  armor  piercing  bullet 
was  manufactured  as  far  back  as  40  years 
ago.  only  in  the  past  few  years  has  there 
been  a  great  deal  of  publicity  about  armor 
piercing  ammunition  and  concern  about  the 
safety  of  law  enforcement  officers. 

Protective  vests  or  v«'Sls  composed  of  soft 
body  armor  are  part  of  the  protective  equip- 
ment i.ssued  to  roughly  one-half  of  the  na- 
tions .'J70.000  sworn  police  officers.  The 
wide  availability  of  armor  piercing  ammuni- 
tion could  diminish  Ihe  effectiveness  of  the 
protective  armor.  Therefore,  the  proposed 
bill  would  require  the  manufacture  and  im- 
portation of  this  type  of  ammunition,  as 
well  as  impose  a  mandatory  penalty  for  the 
pos.session  of  the  ammunilion  during  and  in 
relation  to  the  commission  of  a  violent 
felony. 

Section  1  of  ttie  propo.sed  bill  would 
amend  .section  921<aMl7).  Title  18.  to  add  to 
a  definition  of  armor  piercing  ammuni- 
tion." The  general  characteristics  of  ammu- 
nition which  are  specifically  designed  and 
marketed  lo  pierce  armor  involve  a  solid 
projectile  or  a  hard  bullet  core,  a  relatively 
large  propellani  charge,  and  consequently. 
h;gh  mu/y.le  velocity.  The  propo.sed  bill 
would  define  the  ammunition  as  a  solid  pro- 
jectile or 'solid  projectile  core  made  from 
tunslen  alloys,  steel,  iron,  brass,  bronze,  be- 
ryllium copper,  or  depleted  uranium.  The 
proposed  difinition  would  cover  all  of  the 
specifically  designed  armor  piercing  ammu- 
nilion which  IS  currently  known  to  exist. 
The  definition  excludes  three  specific  types 
of  ammunition  H)  shotgun  shot  required 
by  Fi'deral  or  State  regulations  for  hunting 
purpo.ses,  (2)  frangible  projectile  designed 
for  target  shooting,  and  i3)  any  projectile 
wnich  the  Secretary  finds  is  primarily  in- 
tended to  be  u.sed  for  sporting  purposes. 
The  proposed  definition  would:  <1)  define 
the  term  lo  covi-r  all  materials  which  could 
be  used  tor  the  manufacture  of  armor  pierc- 
ing ammunition,  and  thus  avoid  the  admin- 
istrative burden  of  testing  every  type  of  am- 
munition on  the  market;  (2)  define  the  term 
in  a  way  that  can  bi'  easily  understood  and 
applied  by  industry;  and  (3)  exempt  ammu- 
nition capable  of  penetrating  .soft  body 
armor  from  prohibition  against  manufac- 
ture and  importation  where  such  ammuni- 
tion is  determined  by  the  Secretary  lo  be  de- 
signed for  sporting  purposes. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
amend  section  922ia).  Title  18,  to  ban  the 
importation  or  manufacture  for  the  .sole 
purpose  of  exporlation,  or  the  manufacture 
atid  importation  of  armor  piercing  ammuni- 
tion for  Ihe  use  of  the  United  States  or  any 
Stall'  or  local  government. 

Sections  3  through  5  of  the  bill  would 
amend  .sections  923ia)  H)  and  (2).  Title  18. 
lo  sit  a  licensing  fee  of  $1,000  per  year  for 
maniifaclurers  and  importers  of  armor 
piercing  ammunition. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  impose  a  man- 
datory prison  .sentence  of  not  less  than  5 
years  for  an  individual  who  during  and  in 
relation  to  the  commission  of  a  violent 
felony  uses  or  carries  a  firearm  and  is  in 
po.s.se.ssion  of  armor  piercing  ammunition  ca- 
pable of  being  fired  in  that  firearm.  This 
mandatory  .sentence  would  be  in  addition  lo 
the  punishment  provided  for  the  commis- 
sion of  the  violent  felony  and  could  not  be 
.served  concurrently  with  any  other  sen- 
tence, including  that  imposed  for  the  vio- 
lent felony.  Moreover,  a  person  sentenced 
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under  the  section  shall  not  be  given  a  sus- 
pended lenience,  placed  on  probation,  or  be 
eligible  tor  parole  during  the  term  of  impris- 
onment. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  also  define  the 
term  "violent  felony."  The  term  means  a 
felony  vihich  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States  and  that  has  as  an  ele- 
ment the  use.  attempted  use.  or  threatened 
use  of  physical  force  against  the  person  or 
properly  of  another.  It  would  also  include 
any  other  felony  which  may  be  prosecuted 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States  that  by  its 
nature,  involves  the  substantial  risk  that 
physical  force  against  another  person  or 
property  may  be  used  in  the  course  of  its 
commi.sjjion. 

Section  7  establishes  the  effective  dates 
for  the  Various  sections  of  the  bill.  Sections 
3.  4.  and  5  (the  license  fee  provisions)  take 
effect  approximately  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enacUnent;  the  others  take  effect  imme- 
diately upon  enactment. 

This  proposal  was  developed  in  response 
to  a  valid  concern  among  law  enforcement 
officials,  legislators  and  the  general  public 
that  certain  types  of  armor  piercing  ammu- 
nition are  readily  available  on  the  commer- 
cial market  and  that  this  ammunition  poses 
a  .severe  threat  to  law  enforcement  officers. 
The  proposed  bill  meets  these  concerns 
without  restricting  or  interfering  with  the 
legitimate  use  of  firearms  for  hunting,  trap 
or  skeel  shooting,  formal  or  informal  target 
shooting  or  gun  collecting. 

CoiviPARATivE  Type  Showing  Chances  in 
Existing  Law  Made  by  Proposed  Bill 
Changes  in  existing  law  proposed  to  be 
made  by  the  bill  are  show'n  as  follows  (exist- 
ing law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in 
bracket.s,  new  matter  is  underscored): 
TITLE  18-UNITED  STATES  CODE 
I     Chapter  44— Firearms 

*  •  •  *  • 

<)92l.  Definiliiins 

(a)  As  Used  in  this  chapter— 

•  «  •  •  • 

(17)  IAJ  '  '  ' 

<B)  The  term  "armor  piercing  ammuni- 
tion" wans  solid  projectiles  or  projectile 
cores  constructed  from  tungsten  alloys,  steel, 
iron,  brass,  brome,  beryllium  copper,  or  de- 
pleted uranium.  The  term  shall  not  include 
shotgun  shot  required  by  Federal  or  State 
environmental  or  game  regulations  for 
hunting  purposes,  frangible  projectiles  de- 
signed for  target  shooting  or  any  projectile 
which  the  Secretary  finds  is  primarily  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  sporting  purposes.  The 
term  "solid"  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
paragraph means  made  entirely  from  one  or 
more  of  the  substances  specified  therein,  but 
may  inctude  the  presence  of  trace  elements 
of  other  $ubstances. 


•  i    •■ 

{iiU22.  I  nhwful  acts 


(a)  It  -shall  be  unlawful— 

•  •  *  *  • 

'7/  for  any  person  to  manufacture  or 
import  armor  piercing  ammunition,  except 
that  thii  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  (A) 
the  manufacture  or  importation  of  armor 
piercing  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  Or  any  State  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  political  sul)division  thereof,  or 
IBJ  the  manufacture  of  armor  piercing  am- 
munition for  the  sole  purpose  of  exporta- 
tion. 


$j  92:i.  I.irensing 

(a)*  •  • 

(1)  If  Ihc  applicant  is  a  manufacturer— 
(A)  [of  destructive  devices  or  ammunilion 

for  destructive  devices,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per 
year;]   of  destructive  devices,   ammunition 
for  destructii'C   devices   or  armor  piercing 
ammunition,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year: 
*  •  •  *  * 

(C)  [of  ammunition  for  firearms  other 
than  destructive  devices,  a  fee  of  $10  per 
year.)  of  ammunilion  for  firearms,  other 
than  ammunition  for  destructive  devices  or 
armor  piercing  ammunilion.  a  fee  of  $10  per 
year. 

(2)  If  the  applicant  is  an  imporlcr- 

(A)  [of  destructive  devices  or  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices,  a  few  of  $1,000  per 
year;  or]  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices  or  armor  picrcinq 
ammunilion.  a  fee  $1,000  per  year:  or 

(B)  [of  firearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vices or  ammunition  for  firearms  other  than 
destructive  devices,  a  fee  of  $50  per  year.]  of 
firearms  other  than  destructive  devices  or 
ammunition  for  firearms  other  than  de- 
structive devices,  or  ammunition  other  than 
armor  piercing  annnunilion.  a  fee  of  $50  per 
year. 


SV21.  I'l-nallit's 

(c)  Whoever— 

(!)••• 

(2)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during  the 
commission  of  any  felony  for  which  he  may 
be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States. 

shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  provid- 
ed for  the  commi.ssion  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten  years. 
In  the  ca.se  of  his  second  or  subsequent  con- 
viction under  this  subsection,  such  person 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  years  and.  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  court  shall  not 
suspend  the  .sentence"  in  the  case  of  a  .second 
or  subsequent  conviction  of  such  person  or 
give  him  a  probationary  sentence,  nor  shall 
the  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  under 
this  sub.seclion  run  concurrently  with  any 
term  of  imprisonment  impo.sed  for  the  com- 
mi.ssion of  such  felony[.].  or 

13)  during  and  m  relation  lo  the  commis- 
sion of  a  violent  felony  uses  or  carries  a  fire- 
arm and  is  in  possession  of  armor  piercing 
ammunition  capable  of  being  fired  m  thai 
firearm  shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  the  commission  of  such  felony. 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  five  years.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  court  shall 
not  suspend  the  sentence  of  any  person  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  this  subsection,  nor 
place  him  on  probation,  nor  shall  the  term 
of  imprisonment  run  concurrently  with  any 
other  term  of  imprisonment,  iricluding  that 
imposed  for  the  felony  in  which  the  armor 
piercing  ammunition  was  used  or  earned. 
No  person  sentenced  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  eligible  for  parole  during  the  term  of 
imprisonment  imposed  herein.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paragraph,  the  term  violent 
felony  means  lAI  a  felony  'which  may  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United  States) 
that  has  as  an  element,  the  use.  attempted 
use  or  threatened  use  of  physical  force 
against  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or 
IB)  any  other  felony  iwhich  may  be  pros- 
ecuted in  a  court  of  the  United  States)  that. 
by  its  nature  involves  a  substantial  risk  that 


physical  force  against  the  person  or  property 
of  another  may  be  used  in  the  course  of  its 
commission. 


]V[r.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  introducing  a  bill  which  will  assist 
the  528,000  law  enforcement  officers 
in  this  country.  The  bill  is  intended  to 
limit  the  availability  of  armor-piercing 
bullets  that  are  capable  of  penetrating 
bullet  resistent  vests  worn  by  police. 
The  intent  of  this  legistlation  is  to  es- 
tablish a  uniform  national  law  restrict- 
ing the  manufacture  and  importation 
of  the  liiller  bullets.  Additionally,  the 
bill  will  set  a  mandatory  penalty  on 
the  possession  of  this  ammunition 
during  commission  of  a  violent  felony. 

Last  year  Senator  Moynihan  intro- 
duced S.  555,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Officers  Protection  Act  of  1983.  The 
thrust  of  that  legislation  is  incorporat- 
ed in  the  bill  we  are  introducing  today. 
Senator  Moynihan  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  his  diligent  work  on  this  issue 
and  should  be  given  much  of  the 
credit  for  originally  bringing  this 
mailer  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  I  joined  with  several 
of  my  colleagues  in  holding  a  hearing 
on  this  matter  in  March.  It  became 
clear  at  that  lime  that  there  was  a 
problem  with  the  definition  used  in 
the  bill  and  that  additional  technical 
adjustments  were  necessary  if  the  leg- 
islation was  to  move  in  Congress. 

II  was  my  contention  that  a  compro- 
mise position  thai  would  get  these  bul- 
lets off  our  streets  and  not  infringe  on 
the  legitimate  rights  of  hunters  and 
sportsmen  had  to  be  found.  At  the 
hearing  I  asked  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment representatives  to  begin  working 
on  a  new  definition  that  would  be 
based  on  the  voluntary  request  they 
currently  make  of  ammunition  import- 
ers and  manufacturers,  not  to  deal  in 
armor  piercing  bullets.  My  comment 
at  the  hearing  was: 

•  *  *  I  would  like  you  to  send  us  with  preci- 
sion what  you  ask  manufacturers  to  do.  how 
you  determine  who  the  manufacturers  are 
and  what  you  say  lo  them  when  you  deter- 
mine who  they  arc  *  *  * 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
the  culmination  of  the  Treasury  and 
Justice  Departments'  work  to  develop 
a  new  definition.  This  bill  is  now  sup- 
ported by  all  law  enforcement  groups, 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  and 
Handgun  Control.  Inc.  It  should  move 
quickly  through  Congress. 

In  the  mid-1970's.  the  protective  ma- 
terial called  Kevlar,  a  registered  trade- 
mark of  E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.  proved  extremely  successful  as  a 
soft,  lightweight  body  armor.  Between 
the  period  of  1975  to  1978.  255  police 
officers  wearing  bullet-resistant  vests 
were  shot  in  gun  battles.  The  soft 
body  armor  saved  the  lives  of  250  offi- 
cers; the  5  who  lost  their  lives  were 
shot  in  unprotected  areas.  Current  es- 
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timates  are  tlial  closo  to  600  law  »n 
forcemeni  officers  an-  alivf  today  be 
cause  of  bullet-resistant  vests. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  last  year  the 
E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  A:  Co. 
stopped  the  .sale  of  Teflon  coalmn  to 
ammunition  makers  that  produce  or 
are  developing  armor-piercuig  bullets 
Teflon  fluoropolymer  has  proven  lo  be 
a  nece.ssary  product  in  the  product  ion 
of  certain  armor-piercmn  bullets. 

The  specific  purpose  of  this  lejjisla 
tion  is  to  limit  the  manufacture  and 
importation  of  armor  piercmj;  ammu 
nition  to  the  military  and  other  Feder 
al.  State,  or  local  Kovernmenlal  anen 
cies  who  may  have  legitimate  needs 
for  this  ammunition.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  also  set  a  mandatory  penal- 
ty on  the  po.sse.ssion  of  this  ammuiu- 
tion  during  the  commission  of  a  vio- 
lent felony.  Specifically,  the  propo.sed 
legislation  would:  First,  define  armor- 
piercing  ammunition"  so  as  to  cover 
all  materials  now  in  use  for  the  manu- 
facture of  armor-piercing  ammunition; 
second,  ban  the  importation  and  man 
ufacture  of  armor-piercinj;  ammuni- 
tion, except  for  use  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  for  exportation;  third,  set 
$1,000  license  fees  for  manufacturers 
and  importers  of  armor-piercing  am- 
munition: and  fourth,  set  mandatory 
sentences  for  persons  who  during  and 
in  relation  to  the  commission  of  a  vio- 
lent felony  use  or  carry  a  firearm  and 
are  in  possession  of  armor-piercing 
ammunition  capable  of  being  fired  in 
that  firearm. 

During  the  past  year  seven  Slates  - 
Alabama.  California.  Illinois.  Kansas. 
Minne.sota.  and  Rhode  Island -have 
enacted  their  own  laws  banning  such 
bullets.  The  major  police  organiza- 
tions that  include  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police.  International  Brotherhood 
of  Police  Officers,  and  International 
Union  of  Police  Officers  have  all 
called  for  a  ban  on  this  type  of  ammu- 
nition. 

On  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  in 
the  law  enforcement  community 
across  this  country  I  believe  we  musi 
now  move  forward  on  this  legislation 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  BiDtN  and  Senator 
Thurmond,  in  introducing  legislation 
to  ban  the  manufacture  or  import  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition,  and  lo  es- 
tablish mandatory  penalties  for  the 
possession  of  such  ammunition  during 
the  commi.ssion  of  violent  Federal  felo 
nies. 

Congressman  Mario  Biaggi  and  I 
have  been  working  to  pass  such  legis- 
lation for  the  past  2'.  years.  Indeed, 
the  bill  we  introduce  today  embodies 
most,  but  not  all.  of  the  provisions  of 
that  legislation.  S.  555/ H.R  953.  We 
introduced  these  measures  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  98th  Congress,  to  ban 
the  manufacture,  sale,  importation. 
and    criminal    u.se    of    armor-piercing 


handgun  ammunition.  This  new  legis- 
lation prohibits  the  manufacture  and 
import  of  such  bullets,  and  also  in- 
cludes mandatory  jail  terms  for  the 
u.se  of  such  bullets  in  a  crime.  This 
measure  does  not  preclude  the  sale  of 
armor-piercing  bullets,  and  imperfec- 
tion I  likely  will  address  with  an 
amendment  This  bill  al.so  provides 
that  police  forces,  the  military,  and 
other  agencies  of  national  security 
may  have  access  to  this  ainnuinition. 

The  new  measure  also  provides  an 
alternative  definiiion  of  armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition  based  on  its  ph.vsical 
properties:  •  •  •  .solid  projectiles  or 
projectile  cores  constructed  from  tung- 
sten alloys,  steel,  iron,  brass,  bronze, 
beryllium.  copp«T.  or  depleted  urani 
um." 

The  new  legislation  explicitly  ex- 
cludes from  this  definition  *  *  '  shot- 
gun shot  required  by  Federal  or  Stale 
environmental  or  game  regulations  for 
hunting  purposes,  frangible  projectiles 
designed  for  target  shooting  or  any 
projectile  which  the  Secretary  finds  is 
primarily  intended  lo  be  used  for 
sporting  purposes.' 

I  am  confident  that  I  his  definiiion 
will  effectively  ban  I  he  most  common 
and  dangerous  of  the  armor  piercing 
bullets,  without  interfering  in  any  way 
with  the  legitimate  activities  of  Ameri- 
cas sportsmen  and  legitimate  gun 
owners. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  background  of  this  i.ssue.  as  well  as 
the  history  of  this  l<-gislation.  In  the 
mid-1970's.  police  olficers  gained  a  sig- 
nificant measure  of  protection  from 
the  proliferation  of  illegal  handguns: 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  had  announced  the 
development  of  a  synthetic  fiber. 
Kevlar.  which  was  both  strong  enough 
to  stop  most  bullets  and  light  enough 
lo  be  worn  (omfortably  under  a  uni- 
form. By  1974.  policemen  acro.ss  the 
country  began  wearing  bulletproof 
vests  conlaining  18  layers  of  Kevlar. 
Sinc<'  that  lime,  the.se  vests  have  saved 
the  lives  of  more  than  400  officers.  Be- 
tween 1974  and  1983.  (he  number  of 
law  enforremi'iil  officers  killed  m  the 
line  of  duty  declined  by  43  p«'rcenl. 

But.  witii  great  dismay,  both  police 
and  Congress  discovered  that  certain 
bullets  could  penelrale  lhe.se  bullet- 
proof vests.  These  small  caliber,  point- 
ed bullets,  usually  made  ol  bra.ss.  steel. 
or  another  hard  metal,  dilfer  from 
regular  ammunition  in  two  chief  ri'- 
spects:  their  rapid  speed  of  travel,  and 
their  capacity  lo  relain  their  shape  on 
impact  In  a  test  conducted  by  the 
California  State  Police,  one  of  these 
bullets- the  apple  green.  Teflon- 
coated  KTW  bullet  penelrated  four 
standard  bulletproof  vests~72  layers 
of  Kevlar  and  5  Los  Angeles  County 
phone  books  placed  behind  the  vest.s. 
In  the  hands  of  a  criminal,  this  ammu- 
nition renders  useU'.ss  the  bulletproof 
vests  that  have  saved  so  many  police 
officers'  lives. 


The.se  bullets  quickly  earned  the 
moniker  cop  killer  bullets.  "  because 
they  have  no  other  conceivable  pur- 
po.se.  Armor-piercing  bullets  were  de- 
veloped originally  for  use  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  themselves,  shoot- 
ing at  cars  and  barricades.  The  police, 
however,  .soon  discovered  that  these 
bullets  are  loo  unpredictable  lo  use 
.safely:  their  hardness  and  speed  in- 
crease the  ricochet  effects,  endanger- 
ing bystanders  as  well  as  police  ihem- 
.selves.  Hunters  immediately  spurned 
them,  discovering  that  traditional  lead 
ammunition  stopped  game  far  more  ef- 
fectively. The  high  cosl  of  armor- 
piercing  bullets  proved  prohibitive  for 
target  shooters.  Nobody  wants  these 
bullets  except  tho.se  who  would  shoot 
police  officers.  And  so  we  have  come  to 
call  these  bullets  cop  killers. 

A  crisis  of  confidence  quickly  devel- 
oped among  police  officers,  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  vests  could  be 
ri'ndered  useless  by  readily  available 
handgun  ammunition.  And  so  it  was 
thai  Congressman  Biaggi  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  97lh  Congress 
to  ban  the  manufacture,  importation, 
sale,  and  criminal  u.se  of  cop  killer  bul- 
lets. We  followed  in  the  98th  Congress 
with  the  introduction  of  S.  555  and 
H.R.  953.  Our  legislation  in  lime  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  every  major 
police  organization  in  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  National  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police,  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  National 
A.s.sociation  of  Police  Organizations, 
the  National  Sheriffs'  A.s.sociation,  the 
International  Union  of  Police  Officers, 
the  National  Organization  of  Black 
Law  Enforcement  Executives,  and  the 
F\'deral  Law  Enforcement  Officers  As- 
.sociation.  as  well  as  hundreds  of  Slate 
and  local  enforcement  agencies.  In  my 
home  Slate  of  New  York,  dozens  of 
groups  have  rallied  behind  this  legisla- 
tion. Just  recently,  this  bill  received 
the  unanimous  endonsemenls  of  the 
council  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
the  A.s.sembly  of  the  State  of  New- 
York. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  op- 
po.sed  the  letter  and  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation for  2'.  years,  before  announc- 
ing this  week  its  intention  to  support 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today. 
In  those  2  years,  we  have  lost  valuable 
time  in  the  effort  lo  halt  the  prolifera- 
tion of  cop  killer  bullets.  But  the  per- 
.severance  of  the  many  supporters  of 
this  legislation  apparently,  and  finally, 
has  reaped  consensus.  Al  recent  hear- 
ings on  S.  555  and  H.R.  953-March  7. 
1984.  in  the  Senate,  and  May  17,  1984, 
in  the  Hou.se— a  wide  range  of  experts 
testified  in  favor  of  our  bills.  Al  the 
Hou.se  hearing,  only  the  administra- 
tion and  the  National  Rifle  A.ssocia- 
tion  spoke  against  the  bill.  I  frankly 
could  not  understand  the  arguments 
of  either  group  against  a  ban  on  cop 
killer  bullets;  and  I  am  grateful  lo  dis- 
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cover  anew  that  the  congressional 
hearing  process  can  serve  as  a  forum 
to  express,  and  resolve,  unwarranted 
concerns  over  important  legislation. 

Our  Nation's  police  officers  have 
asked,  pleaded,  for  this  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
give  it  to  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  items  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  the  order  in  which  I  list 
them,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks: ' 

First,  the  resolutions  of  the  council 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Second,  the  attached  newspaper  edi- 
torials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amended  Res.  No.  664-A 

By  Council  Members  Michels  and  Samuel: 
also  Council  Members  Dryfoos.  Friedlander. 
Gritzer.  Maloncy.  Messinger.  Alter,  Alban- 
e.sc.  Cri.s|jino.  Dear,  Eisland,  Ferrer,  Foster. 
Gerges.  Leff ler.  Manton  and  O'Donovan— 

Wherens,  No\^'  York  Oily  police  officers 
have  been  equipped  in  recent  years  with 
protpctivip  vests;  and 

■WheretLs.  this  body  armor  was  designed  to 
be  bulletproof  and  has  saved  the  lives  of 
many  police  officers;  and 

WhereB-s.  criminal  elements  have  been  uti- 
lizing KT'W  and  other  types  of  bullet  capa- 
ble of  piercing  the.se  vests;  and 

Wherea.s.  the.se  bullets  defeat  the  best 
means  af  protection  for  members  of  the 
New  York  Police  Department;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  legitimate  recre- 
ational u.se  for  these  bullets  since  they  tend 
lo  v^ound  rather  than  kill  hunting  game; 
and 

WhereB,s.  the.se  bullets  are  not  used  by 
police  officers  because  Ihey  have  limited 
stopping  po\^■er  and  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  ricochet  and  injure  innocent  by.standers; 
and 

WhcreHs.  18  states  have  banned  armor- 
piercing  bullets;  and 

Wheretus.  .several  localities,  including 
Brookhaien.  NY.,  have  also  responded  to 
this  threat  by  banning  this  antipersonnel 
ammunition;  and 

Whereas.  Rep.  Marion  Biaggi  has  intro- 
duced a  Hill.  H.R.  953.  sponsored  by  over  150 
Member."!  of  Congre.ss.  which  would  outlaw 
the  manufacture,  import  and  .sale  of  these 
bullets,  as  v^ell  as  impose  sliffer  penalties 
for  felons  vN-ho  have  used  these  bullets  in 
the  commi.ssion  of  a  crime;  and 

Whereas.  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
has  introduced  a  companion  bill.  S.  555;  and 

Whereas,  a  similar  bill  (Intro.  253)  ban- 
ning armor-piercing  bullets  within  the  City 
of  New  York  has  been  introduced  in  the 
City  Council;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Ne\^  York  calls  upon  the  United  States  Con- 
gress lo  expeditiously  act  on  the  passage  of 
H.R.  953/S.  555;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  in  the  meantime  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  New  York  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  Intro.  253  to  bring  attention  to  the 
danger  posed  by  these  bullets:  and  be  it  yet 
further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
.sent  to  Rrp.  William  J.  Hughes,  chairman  of 
the  Hou.se  Subcommittee  on  Crime,  to  Sen. 
Storm  Thurmond,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  Sens.  Daniel  Pat- 


rick Moynihan  and  Alfon.se  D'Amalo  and  to 
the    entire    congressional    delegation    from 
New  York  City. 
Adopted. 

State  of  New  York— Legislative 
Resolution 

Whereas.  Armor-piercing  "cop  killer" 
hand  gun  bullets  are  among  the  weapons 
used  by  bank  robbers,  gangsters  and  drug 
dealers  in  thou.sands  of  crimes  committed 
against  citizens  of  New  York  state  each 
year;  and 

Whereas.  The.se  teflon-coated  KTW  bul- 
lets can  penetrate  the  protective  ve.sts  worn 
by  police  officers  and  bank  guards,  and  can 
maim  or  kill  innocent  persons;  and 

Whereas.  These  bullets  are  easil.v  ob- 
tained in  many  gun  shops  across  New  York 
state  and  the  country;  and 

Whereas.  Banning  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation and  sale  of  ammunilion  that  can 
penetrate  the  most  common  police  vest. 
when  fired  from  a  handgun  with  a  barrel 
less  than  five  inches  long,  would  save  a 
great  many  lives  in  Ne\^-  York  state  and 
acro.ss  the  country;  and 

Whereas,  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury 
of  the  United  States  would  be  able  to  desig- 
nate the  specific  ammunilion  to  be  banned: 
and 

Whereas.  New  York  Stale  Congressman 
Mario  Biaggi  and  Senator  Daniel  P.  Moyni- 
han have  submitted  legislation  (H.R.  953:  S. 
555)  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  amends  the  Act  that  may  be 
cited  as  the  'Law  Enforcement  Officers  Pro- 
tection Act  of  nineteen  hundred  eighty- 
three";  and 

Whereas.  Numerous  cities,  counties,  slates 
and  organizations  including  the  Police  Con- 
ference of  New  York.  Inc..  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Conference  of  New  York  State.  Inc.. 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  The  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers.  The 
International  Union  of  Police  A.ssociation.s 
and  the  National  Association  of  Police  Orga- 
rrizations  have  endorsed  ihis  legislation; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  Legislative  Body 
pause  in  its  deliberations  to  memorialize  the 
United  States  Congre.ss  to  ban  armor-pierc- 
ing handgun  ammunition  from  here  on:  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  Con- 
gressman Mario  Biaggi  and  Senator  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan. 

[From  the  Olean  Times  Herald.  Mav  31. 

1984] 

Ban  ■Cop-Killer  "  Bullets 

The  National  Rifle  A.ssociation  oppo.ses 
legislation  which  would  halt  the  manufac- 
ture of  ■'Cop-killer  "  ammunition. 

This  is  the  armor-piercing  kind  which  can 
easily  rip  through  the  protective  body  vests 
police  u.se. 

The  cartridg<>s  in  question  are  handgun 
.rounds  v^■ilh  hard  metal  jackets  which  can 
travel  at  high  speed  and  maintain  their 
shape  on  impact.  They  slice  right  through 
body  armor. 

This  kind  of  ammunition  was  once  com- 
monly u.sed  by  police  departments,  because 
it  could  penetrate  through  auto  metal  and 
slop  criminals. 

But  most  police  departments  have  halted 
official  u.se  of  such  armor-piercing  bullets. 
because  they  are  likely  lo  go  beyond  the  in- 
tended target. 

Nov^'  law  enforcers  want  Congress  to  bar 
the  manufacture  and  importation  of  such 
bullets,  except  for  tUe  military  and  police. 


The  NRA  fears  that  such  a  ban  would  be  a 
■fool  in  the  door '■  toward  additional  restric- 
tion, and  .says  almost  any  bullet  could  be 
cla.ssified  as  armor-piercing  under  certain 
conditions. 

Tho.se  favoring  such  legislation  .say  this  is 
not  .so.  and  that  such  bullets  are  identifia- 
ble. 

Rep.  Mario  Biaggi.  a  New  York  Democrat. 
was  a  policeman  for  23  years  and  was  shot 
10  times  in  the  line  of  duty. 

He  says  the  NRA  opposition  is  nothing 
but  a  knee-jerk  reaction  based  more  on  par- 
anoia than  on  any  .semblance  of  reason. " 

We  agree  that  there  should  be  a  ban  on 
such  ammunition  lo  afford  our  police  great- 
er protection.  Sportsmen  have  no  legitimate 
need  for  such  ammunition. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Daily  News.  Mar.  12. 
1984] 

NRA  Dead  Wrong  in  Stand  on  Deadly 

Bullets 

'By  Jerry  Kenney) 

The  image  of  the  sportsman,  the  average 
law-abiding  hunter  and  target  shooter,  is 
going  to  suffer  greatly  from  a  puzzling  deci- 
sion by  the  Nalional  Rifle  Association.  This 
august  (until  now)  organization,  which 
claims  to  be  the  'voice  "  of  law-abiding  gun 
owners  in  the  U.S..  is  opposing  a  bill  by 
Reps.  Mario  Biaggi  and  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  that  would  ban  the  production, 
import,  sale  and  private  use  of  armor-pierc- 
ing bullets. 

Hunters  and  target  shooters  have  tradi- 
tionally been  known  as  sportsmen  and  most 
of  them  are  members  of  the  NRA.  They 
stand  by  the  organization  in  most  of  its  de- 
cisions, particularly  in  the  campaign  against 
gun  control.  But  the  stand  the  NRA  is 
taking  in  the  name  of  its  many  millions  of 
members  to  allow  the  production  and  sale  of 
ammunition  that  has  no  logical  use  except 
to  penetrate  armor  and  bullet-proof  vests  is 
an  outrage. 

If  the  NRA  thinks  its  membership  sup- 
ports this  stand,  it  is  sadly  mistaken.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  NRA  and  I  support  most  of 
its  policies,  although  the  organization  does 
go  off  the  deep  end  now  and  then.  But  all 
the  NRA  members  who  don't  speak  up 
against  this  particular  policy  will  share  the 
responsibility  for  every  policeman  killed  by 
one  of  these  bullets. 

The  bullets,  as  Rep.  Biaggi  stated,  are 
nothing  but  cop-killers.  Their  sole  purpose 
is  to  penetrate  protection  that  ordinary  bul- 
lets won't,  the  bullet-proof  vest  worn  by 
cops. 

I'm  all  for  the  NRA  when  it  comes  lo 
hunting  and  target  shooting  and  the  legal 
use  of  guns."  Biaggi  .said.  But,  they  have 
the  impression  any  regulation  on  these  bul- 
lets is  an  encroachment  on  their  bailiwick. 
It  is  not.  Hunters,  target  shooters  have  no 
use  for  ammunilion  of  this  type.  So  why  is 
the  NRA  going  to  such  lengths  to  make  it 
legal'' 

"Were  talking  about  bullets  that  are  only 
u.sed  by  criminals  to  kill  cops.  They  have  no 
legitimate  purpo.se.  So  maybe  we  should 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  organization. 
It's  goal  IS  supposed  to  be  to  protect  the  citi- 
zen. With  this  stand,  they  are  protecting 
the  criminals  and  not  only  jeopardizing  the 
citizens,  but  the  police  as  well." 

If  Biaggi  could  get  his  message  lo  all 
members  of  the  NRA.  I  suspect  there  would 
be  a  large-.scale  uproar.  The  NRA  has 
enough  internal  problems,  having  just 
bounced  Neal  Knox,  its  executive  director 
for  Legislative  Action  allegedly  for  speaking 
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contrary  to  the  policy  line  So  anyone  wlio 
thinks  the  NRA  is  one.  biK  iinifuc)  move 
mcnl.  IS  \*ronK 

A  dumb  move  hkc  this  could  spin  the 
NRA  in  half.  Its  directors  may  sit  up  there 
in  DC.  and  dictate  pohcy.  but  when  the 
dues  paying  members  who  support  ihem 
find  out  where  they  are  beinn  led.  I  hey 
wont  follow  for  lont;.  If  nolhint!  el.se.  the 
NRA  is  losing  a  lot  of  credibility  with  Us  op- 
position to  the  BiaKHiMoynihan  proposal 

When  I  receive  those  fancy  appeals  for  do 
nations  to  fight  the  gun  ban  in  Morion 
Grove  or  anywhere  else  Im  going  lo  check 
if  the  organization  ha.s  changeii  I's  policv  on 
the  copkiller  bullets  first  I  ihink  a  lol  ol 
other  NRA  members  are  going  to  do  i In- 
same 

The  NRA  published  a  story  in  one  of  lis 
publications  taking  Handgun  Control  Inc.. 
to  task  for  educating  criminals  aboui  the 
availability  of  armorpurcing  ammunition 
All  HCI.  which  I  happen  to  think  ;s  oiii  in 
left  field  on  the  whole  gun  i.ssue.  did.  w;i.^ 
expose  the  dangers  of  the  cop  killer  bulUls 
If  the  NRA  thinks  criminals  need  the  HCI 
to  educate  them  on  what's  available  lor 
their  murderous  activities,  the  NRA  has  lost 
touch  with  reality.  The  NRA  goes  so  tar  as 
to  say  if  any  cops  are  killed  bv  ihe>e  buUeis. 
HCI  will  have  to  share  the  respon.^ibilitv 

This  is  a  marvelous  piece  of  re\erse  logic 
It  .seems  to  me  if  the  NRA  doesn  t  support  a 
ban  of  the  bullets,  it  will  share  ih.  ri.>ponM 
bility  for  the  damage  That  respoiLMbililv 
will  trickle  down  to  all  its  members,  anvoiie 
who  displays  an  NR.A  slicker  on  his  car 
windshield  or  wears  an  NRA  hat  nr  carries 
an  NRA  card.  And  don  t  think  NRA  mem 
bers  want  it  on  their  con.sciences  I  know  I 
don't. 

I  am  100  percent  in  favor  of  enforcing  e\ 
isting  gun  laws.  Im  convinced  if  these  laws 
were  enforced,  gun  crimes  would  be  cut  sig- 
nificantly. New  anti-gun  laws  are  coming 
along  every  day  Even  New  '^'ork  Cit\  s 
which  requires  a  mandatory  jail  sentence 
for  anyone  committing  a  crime  with  a  gun 
doesn  t  work— because  H  isn  t  enforced. 

But  until  we  get  criminals  into  jails.  1 
can't  see  any  sen.se  in  giving  them  more  and 
better  ammunition  to  make  their  lifi-  of 
crime  easier,  put  citizens'  lues  in  jeopardy 
and  make  cops  jobs  thai  much  hardir  and 
more  dangerous 

[From  the  New  York  Tune,.  Feb   1.  19841 
Ban  the  B.^d  BtattTs 

When  the  police  searched  the  Long  Island 
home  of  David  Schwartz,  a  bank  robbery 
suspect,  they  found  a  di.^maying  armorv 
containing  one  especiallv  chilling  ^lore  of 
ammunition.  Among  gun  parts  and  lool-^, 
scopes,  knives  and  a  machete.  the\  came 
upon  32  armor-piercing  handgun  bullets 
the  kind  that  can  penetrate  itu-  protective 
vp.st  w  cm  by  police  officers 

There  is  no  legitimate  use  for  such  cop 
killer  bullets.  Why  then  do  they  remain 
available  lo  the  public''  Because  measures  lo 
ban  their  .sale  have  been  stalled  in  Congress 
for  nearly  two  years  while  the  Reagan  Ad 
ministration  claims  to  be  learning  how  prt'- 
ci.sely  to  define  them  in  law  It  s  a  phonv 
issue  raised  by  the  National  Rifle  A.ssocia 
tion,  apparently  to  block  any  ban. 

More  than  half  the  nation  s  police  officers 
wear  flexible,  lightweight  vests  thai  protect 
them  against  common  handgun  ammutu 
tion.  But  the  vests  don  t  protect  against  the 
super-hard  handgun  bullets  that  have  been 
turning  up  for  several  years  in  gun  shops 
and  in  the  po.s.se.ssion  of  susperis  like  David 
Schwartz,  They  are  believed  to  be  common 


ordnance     for     warring    and     well  vested- 
Florida  gangsters  and  drug  dealers. 

A  bill  sponsored  by  New  York  s  Represent 
alive  Hiaggi  and  Senator  Mo>nihan  would 
ban  the  manufacture,  importation  and  .sale 
of  ammunition  thai  peiielrales  the  most 
common  police  vest  when  fired  from  a  hand- 
gun with  a  barrel  less  than  five  inches  long. 
Strongly  supported  by  police  groups,  the 
measure  should  have  .sailed  through  Con 
gress  Willi  the  ble.ssing  of  a  law  and-order 
Adnimistration  But  the  gun  lobby  objects 
that  some  hunting  rifle  aniniunilion  inighl 
also  penetrate  a  police  vest  il  fired  from  cer 
lain  handguns. 

Thai  s  a  red  herring.  The  Biaggi-Moyni- 
hari  bill  allows  I  he  Treasurv  Si'cretarv  to 
designate  the  specific  ammunition  lo  be 
banned.  The  arnior-piercing  handgun  am 
munition  popular  among  criminals  is  well 
known  and  is  not  used  bv  huniers.  If  neces 
sary.  the  bill  <ould  be  amended  to  prcjlubil 
anv  ban  on  common  huiUing  ammunition 

The  Adnunistralion  however,  bowed  to 
the  N  R  A  s  complaint  and  ordered  the  Na 
tional  Insliliite  of  Jusli<e  and  Bureau  ol 
Standards  lo  i ompose  a  more  preci.>e  dehni 
lion  of  armor  piercing  handgun  bullets 
That  put  the  bill  on  hold 

The  agencies  wen  to  report  last  >iimmer. 
but  have  not  -.o  far  released  anv  liiidmgs 
Some  officials  contend  they've  made 
prngre>.>  111  the  search  lor  a  ('efinilion.  but 
that  the  matter  remains  under  review. 
Meanwluie.  the  Admini.^tration  otfers  an  iil- 
.>ipid  ^ubsiiliite  in  Its  (Time  bill.  Il  would 
punish  UM'  111  the  biilli  ts  only  in  I-'ederal 
cntnes  e\cluding  mosi  murders,  arini'd  rob- 
herii  s  and  assaults 

Congrls^  should  no  longer  tolerate  delav 
If  Justice  has  an  imprcived  definition,  let   it 
be  written  into  the  Biagui  Movnihan  bill    II 
not.    Ill    the   definition   stand.    Us   time    to 
bring  t  Ills  bill  to  a  vote 

I  From  the  Binghamlon  'NY'  Sun  Hiillei  m. 

Feb   2\    19841 

Shoot  Down  Thksk  Biai  kts 

The  National  Rifle  Association  doesn  i 
liki  having  its  firepower  limited.  Like  the 
Defense  Department,  which  conlinuouslv 
clamors  for  more  and  bigger  nuclear  bombs 
and  other  weaponry  de.^pite  already  being 
capable  of  blowing  the  globe  to  bits,  the 
NRA  doesn  I  include  the  word  overkill  in  its 
vo(  abularv 

During  the  past  var  the  NRA  ha.>  been 
Irving  to  shoot  holes  in  a  bill  that  would 
make  it  illegal  to  maniilactiire.  .sell  or  use 
handgun  bullet.-,  that  are  coated  with  Teflon 
or  other  plastics,  a  treatment  that  gives  the 
bullets  the  ability  to  pierce  armor  or  utiier 
such  protective  coverings. 

The  bill,  which  is  sponsored  in  Congress 
bv  two  New  Yorkers.  Sen.  Daniel  P  Moyni- 
han  and  Rep  Mario  Biaggi.  is  intended  to 
protect  members  of  law  enlorcement  agen- 
cies from  criminals  using  the  armor  piercing 
bullets 

Congres.s  .-,hould  pa.-^s  the  bill  this  time 
around.  Sportsmen  and  iarget.-.hooters  will 
not  be  hurt  by  the  bill  unless  they  come 
upon  some  game  wearing  a  bullet-proof  vest 
or  their  present  ammunition  is  bouncing  off 
road  signs. 

[From  the  New  York  Daih  News.  Feb  20. 

1984] 

BiTiNc.  THK  Bullet 

There's    a    bill    pending    in    Congress    to 

outlaw  the  manufacture,  sale  and  ownership 

of   handgun   bullets  coated  with  Teflon  or 

pla-stic    The   reason   is  simple:   These  slugs 


give-  criminals  a  big  advantage  over  police 
officers  because  they  can  penetrate  bullet- 
proof vests. 

The  m<'asure.  sponsored  by  Sen.  Daniel 
Moynihan  and  Rep.  Mario  Biaggi.  is  a  good 
one.  and  it  ought  to  be  adopted  promptly. 
There's  absolutely  no  reason  on  earth  why 
these  bullets  should  be  in  circulation  for 
private  use. 

Its  no  surpri.se  that  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation is  screaming  that  the  Moynihan- 
Blaggi  bill  IS  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  its 
members  The  NRA  has  been  fighting  all  at- 
tempts at  gun  control  for  years. 

But  It  hasn  t  a  leg  to  stand  on  by  opposing 
this  one.  No  member  of  the  NRA  needs  am- 
munition that  can  penetrate  armor.  Regular 
bullets  fill  the  bill  for  target  practice  and 
killing  predatory  animals.  Nine  states,  in- 
cluding Texas.  Oklahoma.  Alabama  and 
Florida,  have  outlawed  the  cop-killing  slugs, 
and  It  s  high  time  that  Congress  imposed  a 
nationwide  ban. 

[From  the  Independence  (KSi  Reporter, 
Feb.  1.5.  1984] 

B.\N  THK  Btn.LETS 

.Although  Kansas  Is  one  of  nine  states 
that  has  already  banned  cop-killer  bullets. 
Handgun  Control  Inc..  headquartered  in 
Washington.  DC  is  carrying  on  a  nation- 
wide campaign  seeking  public  backing  for 
what  IS  known  as  the  Moynihan-Biaggi  Law 
F.nforcemeni  Officers  Protection  Bill,  now 
in  the  congressional  hopper. 

Despite  the  tact  the  National  Rifle  A.sso- 
(lation.  that  continually  opposes  any  regula- 
tion,>  on  guns  or  ammunition,  is  against  this 
bill  the  law  enforcement  community  is  lend- 
ing solid  backing  lo  llie  legislation.  Thi'  bill 
has  no  bearing  on  hunters  or  other  sports- 
men 

What  are  cop  killer  bullet.s''  Well,  they're 
made  of  hard  steel  or  bra.ss  and  are  often 
coaled  with  Teflon  or  plastic.  These  bullets 
have  live  times  the  penetration  power  of 
conventional  lead  bullets.  They  resist  the 
flattening  or  mushroomming  effect  of  con- 
ventional bullets.  When  fired  from  a  hand- 
gun the\  will  penetrate  bullet  proof  vests 
and  in  tact,  tests  show  such  bullets  will  go 
through  several  vests  and  keep  right  on 
going. 

Con.seqiienily.  due  to  the  very  effective 
ne.ss  of  siith  ammunition,  it's  no  surprise 
ihat  police  throughout  the  nation  are  fight- 
ing to  have  this  bill  pa.ssed.  In  5  years 
bullet-proof  vests  have  .saved  400  officers' 
lives  and  nearly  half  of  such  officers  wear 
Ihem. 

Up  to  the  present  time  only  Kansas.  Okla- 
homa. Alabama.  Rhode  Island.  Illinois.  Cali- 
fornia. Florida.  Texas  and  Indiana  have 
banned  this  ammunition,  but  other  states 
are  considering  such  controls  while  the  fed- 
eral bill  IS  being  considered. 

Law  abiding,  concerned  citizens  will  agree 
with  Rudolph  W.  Giuliani.  a.ssociate  attor- 
ney general,  who  stated;  "I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  any  further  delay  <in  banning  the 
bulletsi  IS  a  tragic  mistake.'  The  fate  of  the 
bill  IS  yei  unknown,  but  it's  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  Congress  could  po.ssibly  reject  a 
measure  that  would  give  added  protection  to 
t  he  guardians  of  our  society. 

(From  the  Arizona  Republic.  Mar.  11.  1984] 
Cop-KiLLERS'  Helpmate 

There  s  no  conceivable  reason  why  anyone 
should  go  out  and  buy  armor-piercing  hand- 
gun bullets  unless  he  wants  to  kill  a  police 
officer. 

Deer  don't  wear  armor,  nor  do  doves. 
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Police  officers  sometimes  wear  light- 
weight vests  that  can  stop  conventional 
handgun  bullets.  And  many  a  cop  owes  his 
life  to  his  vest. 

Conventional  handgun  bullets  flatten  on 
impact  because  of  their  hollow-point  or  soft- 
metal  cpmposition.  Armor-piercing  bullets 
are  soraething  else.  Usually  made  from 
brass  or  steel,  they  maintain  their  shape  on 
impact. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  now 
considering  a  bill  that  would  ban  the  sale  of 
armor-piercing  bullets.  It  has  the  backing  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

In  fact,  it  has  the  backing  of  just  about 
everyont  except  the  Mafia,  assorted  terror- 
ist gane,— and  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. 

A  NRA  official,  Warren  Cassidy.  testified 
before  the  committee  that  his  organization 
considered  the  bill  as  "nothing  other  than 
one  more  attempt  to  separate  law-abiding 
gun  owners  and  the  nation's  sportsmen 
from  th«ir  firearms  and  ammunition.'" 

Bosh. 

What  Would  a  law-abiding  citizen  do  with 
armor-piercing  handgun  bullets?  It's  useful 
only  to  criminals. 

The  NRA  has  the  same  kind  of  mentality 
as  tho.sf  civil-liberties  groups  that  fight 
hanging  the  Ten  Commandments  on  a  class- 
room wall  because,  they  say,  it  would  be  the 
first  step  to  making  the  United  States  a  the- 
ocracy. It  simply  has  no  sense  of  proportion. 

If  the  bill  would  save  one  cop's  life.  Con- 
gress should  pass  it.  And  every  member  of 
the  NRA.  who  isn't  an  extremist,  should  tell 
his  congressman  and  senator  so. 

[Promjthe  Pittsburgh  (PA)  Post-Gazette, 
Feb.  16,  1984] 

Stopping  Hard  Bullets 

Those  who  want  to  outlaw  manufacturing 
in  the  United  States  of  KTW  bullets  claim 
that  the$e  so-called  •cop-killers"  are  danger- 
ous weaBons  in  the  arsenals  of  outlaws.  But 
defcndei«  of  KTW  bullets  say  that  there  is 
no  convincing  evidence  that  bullets  made  of 
steel  or  brass  coated  with  teflon  have 
become  generally  accessible  to  criminals.  If 
these  bullets  pose  a  theoretical  danger  to 
police,  the  manufacturer  argues,  police 
agencies  are  also  the  bullets'  primary  cus- 
tomers. Besides,  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  assure  that  no  one  except  a  police 
agency  acquires  them. 

Criticism  of  these  hardened  bullets  evokes 
a  sense  of  alarm.  But  Congress  needs  to  do 
more  homework  on  this  controversy  before 
it  proceeds  with  efforts  to  enact  federal  leg- 
islation Outlawing  them  completely. 

The  basic  facts  about  the  KTW  bullet- 
named  after  the  last  initials  of  its  three  in- 
ventors <Kopsch,  Turcus  and  Ward)  are 
compelling.  Made  of  hard  metal,  it  can  pen- 
etrate barriers  that  would  stop  .softer  lead 
bullets  which  are  mashed  upon  impact.  Con- 
sequently, the  KTW  can  also  penetrate  pro- 
tective vests  that  many  officers  are  adopting 
as  a  standard  part  of  the  police  uniform  on 
the  meanest  streets  of  many  American 
cities. 

The  idea  that  American  policemen  should 
be  exposed  to  this  additional  danger  is 
surely  repugnant  to  most  citizens.  Nine 
states  ha^e  banned  them  (Pennsylvania  has 
not).  And  an  impressive  lineup  of  law-en- 
forcemerlt  associations  cited  in  a  brcxihure 
circulated  by  Handgun  Control  Inc.  also 
suggests  that  America's  policemen  don't  like 
the  idea  of  having  these  bullets  in  the  bar- 
rels of  the  guns  of  criminals. 


But  does  a  KTW  danger  to  law  enforce- 
ment really  exist?  Hearings  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  criminal  law  subcommittee,  chaired 
by  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt,  scheduled  for  next 
month  need  to  weigh  that  crucial  aspect  of 
this  controversy  in  relation  to  legislation  for 
a  federal  ban  on  penetrating  trullets  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Daniel  Moynihan  and  Rep. 
Mario  Biaggi.  Proponents  of  the  legislation 
say  that  two  Florida  policemen  were  killed 
and  that  a  Maryland  state  trooper  was  per- 
manently disabled  by  hard-metal  slugs.  De- 
fenders of  the  bullet  say  that  these  isolated 
events  happened  years  ago  and  that  tho.se 
bullets  were  never  recovered. 

More  to  the  point,  the  manufacturer 
argues  that  sale  of  the  bullets  is  now  rigor- 
ously controlled  under  informal  guidelines 
worked  out  by  the  Treasury  Department's 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 
Penetrating  bullets  arc  not  advertised,  and 
their  .sales  are  strictly  limited  to  American 
police  departments  or  international  police 
agencies  certified  to  receive  exported  goods 
by  the  U.S.  State  Department.  As  part  of 
the  arsenal  in  fighting  terrorism,  penetrat- 
ing bullets  appear  actually  to  be  defended 
by  police. 

So  the  federal  government  needs  first  lo 
determine  how  much  danger  to  police  is 
posed  by  penetrating  bullets.  Then  legisla- 
tion should  be  drafted  that  ratifies  the  U.S. 
Treasury's  efforts  to  make  sure  that  pene- 
trating bullets  are  sold  only  to  police  agen- 
cies. Controls  may  need  lo  be  tightened,  but 
proponents  of  a  federal  ban  on  the  manu- 
facture of  penetrating  bullets  haven't  yei 
made  a  very  convincing  case. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  as  an  initial  co- 
sponsor  of  this  important  legislation 
to  effectively  ban  the  manufacture 
and  importation  of  armor-piercing  am- 
munition—also known  as  cop  killer 
bullets  except  for  the  military  and 
other  Government  agencies  which 
may  have  legitimate  needs  for  this  am- 
munition. This  carefully  drafted  bill  is 
the  result  of  many  months  of  study 
and  effort.  I  have  been  working  par- 
ticularly closely  with  the  Departments 
of  Treasury  and  Justice  over  these 
past  months  to  ensure  the  continued 
effectiveness  of  the  protective  vests 
worn  by  roughly  half  our  Nation's 
570,000  sworn  police  officers. 

Existing  soft,  lightweight,  body 
armor  can  effectively  stop  most  of  the 
handgun  bullets  posing  a  threat  to  our 
Nation's  law  enforcement  officers 
today.  These  Kevlar  vests  have  been 
credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  more 
than  400  police  officers. 

However,  there  is  a  class  of  handgun 
bullets  that  is  able  to  pierce  this 
armor.  Such  bullets  are  generally  con- 
structed of  the  metals  we  include  in 
the  definitional  section  of  our  bill. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  not  to 
move  quickly  to  pass  this  legislation 
because  it  is  urgently  needed  to  ensure 
the  continued  effectiveness  of  the  life- 
saving  vest  worn  by  our  finest  and 
most  heroic  public  servants. 

Section  1  of  this  bill  defines  the 
"armor  piercing  ammunition  "  we  seek 
to  limit  as  a  solid  projectile  or  solid 
projectile  core  made  from  tungsten 
alloys,  steel,  iron,  brass,  bronze,  beryl- 


lium copper,  or  depleted  uranium. 
This  definition  covers  all  the  specifi- 
cally designed  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion now  known  t(p  exist. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  limiting 
the  manufacture  and  importation  of 
this  ammunition,  the  penalty  provi- 
sions are  of  central  importance.  Sec- 
tion 6  imposes  a  mandatory  prison  sen- 
tence of  not  less  than  5  years  for  an 
individual  who  during  and  in  relation 
to  the  commission  of  a  violent  felony 
uses  or  carries  a  firearm  and  is  in  pos- 
session of  armor-piercing  ammunition 
capable  of  being  fired  in  that  firearm. 
This  mandatory  sentence  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  punishment  provided 
for  the  underlying  felony  and  could 
not  be  served  concurrently  with  it. 

The  definitional  section  is  the  key  to 
this  legislation.  By  defining  the  sub- 
stances used  in  the  armor-piercing  am- 
munition we  intend  to  cover,  we  can 
avoid  interfering  with  the  legitimate 
u.sc  of  firearms  for  hunting,  target 
practice,  or  gun  collecting. 

The  fact  that  we  introduce  this  legis- 
lation with  the  support  of  the  major 
police  organizations,  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  and  the  Gun 
Owners  of  America  gives  me  great 
hope  that  we  can  pass  this  legislation. 
With  the  assistance  and  leadership  of 
Senators  Thurmond,  Biden,  and  Moy- 
nihan and  Congressman  Biaggi,  I  am 
confident  that  this  bill  will  become 
law  this  year. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
a  bill  which  will  amend  chapter  44, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture  and  importation 
of  arrnor-piercing  ammunition.  The 
bill  strikes  an  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween the  need  to  make  our  law  en- 
forcement officers  as  safe  as  possible 
and  the  need  to  maintain  the  second 
amendment  rights  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. 

The  bill  would  limit  the  manufac- 
ture and  importation  of  armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition  to  the  military  and 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies  who  may  have  legiti- 
mate needs  for  this  type  of  ammuni- 
tion. Additionally,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  a  mandatory  penalty  on  the 
possession  of  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion during  the  commission  of  a  vio- 
lent felony.  Specifically,  the  bill 
would: 

First,  set  up  a  definition  of  armor- 
piercing  ammunition  which  excludes 
sporting  ammunition; 

Second,  make  illegal  the  manufac- 
ture and  importation  of  armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition,  except  for  use  by  the 
Government  or  for  exportation: 

Third,  set  up  a  $1,000  licensing  fee 
for  manufacturers  and  importers  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition:  and 
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Fourth,  set  up  a  minimum  mandate 
ry  sentence  of  not  less  than  5  years  for 
persons  who  use  or  carry  armor-pierc- 
ing  ammunition   during   the   commis- 
sion of  a  violent  felony. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  was  engen- 
dered out  of  a  concern  among  law  en- 
forcement officials,  legislators,  and 
the  general  public  at  large  that  certain 
types  of  armor-piercing  ammunition 
are  readily  available  on  the  commer- 
cial market  and  that  such  ammimition 
poses  a  severe  threat  to  the  safety  of 
our  law  enforcement  officials.  The  bill 
addresses  these  concerns  without  re 
striding  or  interfering  with  the  U-giti- 
mate  use  of  firearms  for  hunting,  trap 
or  skeet  shooting,  formal  or  informal 
target  shooting,  or  gun  collecting.  The 
bill  restricts  the  misu.se  of  armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition  without  impacting  on 
sporting  ammunition. 

Mr  President.  I  commend  Senator 
Thurmond  for  spon.soring  the  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  remaining  col- 
leagues to  join  a.s  cospon.sors. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Thkr.mond  and 
Senator  Biden.  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, in  being  an  original  sponsor  of 
the  administration's  proposal  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture  and  importation 
of  armor-piercing  ammunition,  more 
commonly  known  as  cop-killer  bullets. 
I  welcome  this  bipartisan  approach 
which  will  effectively  address  a  very 
serious  problem  now  facing  our  Na 
lion's  law  enforcement  officers. 

Oklahoma  ha.s  been  a  leading  State 
on  this  i.ssue;  2  years  ago.  the  Oklaho- 
ma State  Legislature  pa.s.sed  a  bill 
which  wa5  signed  into  law  to  ban  the.sf 
bullets.  I  am  glad  to  .see  the  Congre.ss 
follow  Oklahomas  lead,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  legislation  will  al.so 
be  enacted  into  law.  I  see  this  bill  as 
assi-sting  the  efforts  of  State  and  local 
jurisdications  in  their  efforts  to  halt 
the  widespread  distribution  and  use  of 
the.se  deadly  bullets. 

There  are  over  half  a  million  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  our  nation,  and 
half  of  tho.se  make  regular  u.se  of  bul- 
letproof vests.  FBI  statistics  have 
shown  that  the  u.se  of  such  vests  since 
1974  has  resulted  in  a  significant  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  law  enforce 
ment  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
However,  this  encouraging  progress  is 
threatened  by  the  use  of  thesf  bulU-ts 
in  the  Commi-ssion  of  a  violent  felony. 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  this  bill. 
which  ha.s  been  carefully  drafted,  will 
in  no  way  infringe  upon  the  right  to 
bear  arms  of  millions  of  law-abiding 
citizens  in  this  country.  An  analysis  of 
this  bill  will  indicate  that  it  is  narrow 
ly  written  so  as  to  regulate  the  manu- 
facture and  importation  only  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition  for  tho.se 
few  legit  mate  u.ses  of  these  bullets  and 
to  set  mandatory  sentences  for  those 


who  use  or  carry  such  ammunition  in 
the  commission  of  a  violent  felony. 

Our  Nation's  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers deserve  our  prai.se  and  suport  for 
their  continual  dedicated  efforts  to 
protect  us.  This  legislation  is  one  small 
way  to  indicate  our  support  and  to  let 
them  know  that  we  appreciate  the 
dangers  inherent  in  their  work. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  plea.sed  to  be  joining  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  to 
limit  the  manufacture  and  importa- 
tion of  -so-called  cop-killing  bullets. 
This  legislation  would  permit  military 
and  law  enforcement  officers  to  have 
access  to  copkiller  bullets.  A  mandato- 
ry additional  prison  sentence  of  at 
least  5  years  would  be  imposed  for  an 
individual  who  u.ses  or  is  in  po.s,se.ssion 
of  cop-killer  bullets  during  the  com- 
mi.ssion  of  a  \iolent  felony. 

The  development  of  bulletproof 
vests  in  the  1970's  provided  law  en- 
forcement officers  with  a  great  deal 
more  protection  than  they  had  previ- 
ously. The.se  vests  have  been  credited 
with  saving  the  lives  of  .some  400  law 
enforcement  officers.  FBI  statistics  in- 
dicate that  the  number  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duly 
declined  between  1974  when  such 
vests  were  first  mad«'  available  to 
police  departments  and  1981.  Howt  v 
er.  the  vests  have  been  rendered  \irtu- 
ally  u.sele.ss  against  copkiller  bullets. 

These  high  velocity,  small  caliber, 
pointed  bullets,  made  of  hard  alloy  or 
steel-jacketed  lead,  were  not  developed 
for  legitimate  commercial  use.  Rather, 
they  were  U.sed  in  the  perpetration  of 
criminal  acts.  Tests  have  shown  that 
the  most  powi'rful  of  these  bullets  can 
penetrate  the  eciunalerit  of  four 
bullet-proof  vests. 

It  IS  well  known  tha;  law  enforce- 
ment IS  a  particularly  dangerous  and 
unappreciated  occupation.  We  hav<' 
entrusted  law  enforcement  officers 
with  the  tremendous  responsibility  of 
protecting  us  from  ads  of  violenc*'.  I 
belie\e  It  is  our  duly  to  protect  the  ap- 
proximately 250.000  officers  who,  e\en 
with  bullet  proof  vests,  everyday  face 
the  danger  of  being  injured  or  killed. 

1  feel  this  bill  will  be  an  important 
step  in  helping  to  protect  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  protecting  the  citizens  of 
this  country. 

By   Mr.   MATHIAS  i  for   him.self, 
Mr.  Bini;aman,  Mr    Pkrcy.  Mr. 
Pti.i..  and  Mr.  Baker i: 
S.  2768.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  edu 
cation  in  the  United  Stales  of  certain 
students    of    limited    financial    means 
from     developing     countries;     to     the 
Committe*'  on  Foreign  Relations. 

INlTrn  STATES  s<  IKll  AHSIIIP  PKOC.H.AM  K)H 
DtVKl.OPlNG  I'OUNTHIKS  ACT 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
roughly  a  generation  ago  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign    Relations    Committee.    Senator 


Fulbright.  shepherded  through  the 
Senate  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  other- 
wise known  as  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act. 
In  doing  .so.  he  persuaded  Senators  to 
accept  a  simple,  but  important  propo- 
sition; international  exchange  pro- 
grams are  a  key  factor  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  As  Senator  Fulbright  observed, 
it  had  previously  been  as  if  the  words 
educational  exchange"  were  .some- 
thing that  had  to  be  .sneaked  into  this 
historic  building  through  the  back- 
door. 

Today  about  80,000  people  around 
the  world  take  part  in  the  educational 
cultural  and  .scientific  exchanges  spon- 
.sored  by  the  U.S.  Government,  and  it 
is  widely  acknowledged  that  of  the  re- 
.sources  employed  in  the  pursuit  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives,  few 
have  been  as  quietly  effective  as  the 
educational  and  cultural  affairs  as- 
pects of  American  diplomacy. 

In  1983.  the  U.S,  Advi.sory  Commis- 
sion on  Public  Diplomacy  reported 
that  USIA's  educational  exchange  and 
international  visitors  programs  .serve 
the  long-term  security  interest  of  the 
United  States  by  promoting  mutual 
understanding  between  Americans  and 
the  citizens  of  other  countries  and  by 
exposing  foreign  .scholars  and  leaders 
to  American  institutions  and  values. 
The  Commi.ssion  endorsed  the  view 
that  the  Fulbright  program  is  not  a 
national  luxury.  It  is  a  national  imper- 
ative that  must  be  attended  to. 

More  recently,  the  Carlucci  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Economic  A.ssi.st- 
ance  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  an  expansion  of  exchanges  as  a 
cost -effective  means  of  developing 
human  resources  and  providing  future 
foreign  leaders  with  exposure  to 
American  ideas  and  values.  To  quote 
from  their  report: 

Over  Ihe  years,  .scholarship  and  lellowslup 
pronrain.-  liial  briiii;  f()reit;i\  stiidinls  to  the 
I'liiltd  Slali'.s  1(1  .suidy  liave  proved  (o  be  a 
vrrv  clftc  live,  mcxptnsne  mean.s  of  provid 
inn  lorrit;n  a.s.si.slance  to  the  le.s.s  developed 
{■(iiiniries  III  addition  to  providini;  recipi- 
ents viiUi  education  and  professional  train- 
mn.  ihesc  prourams  foster  closer  rapport 
will)  llie  I'niled  Stales  and  provide  future 
leaders  and  nianaMcrs  with  knovvledye  of 
American  beliefs  anu  views.  They  also  have 
iinporiani  mdirccl  puliiical  b<'nefils 

As  the  value  of  these  programs  has 
become  well-known,  so  has  the  inad- 
equacy of  U.S.  Government  funding 
for  these  programs.  In  May  1983,  the 
Hoii,se  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
noted: 

Tlii>  Naiioii  h.is  viriuallv  ignored  I  lie  need 
lor  devi  lopnient  of  stront;  exchant;"'  pro- 
grams Willi  the  le.sser  div eloped  nations, 
while  .Americas  ideolomcai  rivals  are  in- 
cre;isin>;  Iheireflorts  ill  lhe.se  areas. 

Similarly  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  reported  in  1983  that 
while  funding  for  the  exchange  pro- 
grams of  the  USIA  had  declined  by  40 
percent  since   196.5.  Soviet  bloc  spend- 
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ing  foil  comparable  programs  has  in- 
creased and  vastly  exceeds  U.S.  ef- 
forts. A  USIA  study  showed  that  in 
1982,  the  Soviet  Union  and  allies  pro- 
vided 102,400  scholarships  for  study. 
By  contrast,  USIA  and  USAID  funded 
less  thin  9.000  students. 

Although  reliable  statistics  on  this 
subject  are  limited  the  message  is 
clear:  the  United  States  must  do  more 
to  bring  foreign  students,  particularly 
those  from  developing  countries,  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  am  introducing  the  U.S.  Schol- 
arship Program  for  Developing  Coun- 
tries Act.  along  with  Senators  Binca- 
iwAN,  PERCY,  Pell,  and  Baker. 

A  similar  program  was  recommended 
by  the  National  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America.  Citing  the 
long-run  cost  of  having  so  many  poten- 
tial leaders  educated  in  Soviet  bloc 
countries,  the  Commission  called  for  a 
program  of  10,000  government-spon- 
sored scholarships  to  bring  Central 
American  students  to  the  United 
States.  The  Commission  also  noted 
that  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
scholarships  offered  by  the  respective 
governments,  the  distinguished  fea- 
ture between  Soviet  and  American 
educational  strategy  was  the  targeting 
of  students  from  lower  income  families 
by  the  Soviets.  Accordingly  the  Com- 
mission advocated  careful  targeting  of 
future  U.S  Government  scholarships 
to  the  region,  to  insure  that  education- 
al opportunities  in  the  United  States 
were  no  longer  limited  to  students 
from  families  with  relatively  high  in- 
comes. 

But  the  problems  recognized  by  the 
Bipartisan  Commission  are  clearly  not 
unique  to  Central  America.  In  1982, 
approximately  37,000  students  from 
Africa  were  educated  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  In  the  United  States 
fewer  than  3,000  stiidents  came  from 
Africa  Under  Government  sponsorship. 
Similar  figures  are  available  for  Asia, 
and  the  Middle  East,  while  on  a  world- 
wide scale  the  Soviet  bloc  countries 
educated  more  than  seven  times  as 
many  students  from  developing  coun- 
tries ab  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

In  addition  the  students  coming  to 
the  United  States  from  the  developing 
countries  tend  to  represent  only  a 
small  privileged  sector  of  the  society. 
According  to  the  USIA,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  are  from  affluent  back- 
grounds, identified  with  ruling  elites 
and  not  necessarily  representative  of 
the  forces  of  changes  in  their  native 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  nations  of  the 
world  become  more  closely  intertwined 
economically,  technologically,  and  po- 
litically, the  security  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  has  come  to  depend 
more  and  more  on  the  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
At    the    same    time,    the    developing 


countries  have  come  to  occupy  a  more 
central  position  than  ever  before  in  de- 
termining world  stability.  Too  few 
Americans  realize  that  growth  in  ex- 
ports accounted  for  almost  three-quar- 
ters of  growth  in  U.S.  GNP  during  the 
last  economic  expansion  and  that 
almost  40  percent  of  U.S.  exports  go  i6. 
the  developing  world.  This  intersec- 
tion of  the  economies  of  the  industri- 
alized and  developing  worlds  has  pro- 
found implications  for  our  definition 
of  national  security. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  recognizes  the  importance  of  ex- 
panding our  tics  with  these  nations,  as 
well  as  the  benefit  that  education 
brings  to  the  countries  themselves. 
The  bill  authorizes  and  directs  the 
President  to  create  an  undergraduate 
scholarship  program  to  bring  students 
of  limited  financial  means  from  devel- 
oping countries  to  study  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  urgently  needed  increases 
in  U.S.  resources  devoted  to  either  de- 
velopment or  to  existing  scholarship 
programs.  The  purpose  is  to  fill  in  the 
existing  scholarship  network. 

Currently  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  provides  academic 
and  technical  training  for  developing 
countries.  However  its  legislative  man- 
date directs  it  to  undertake  programs 
of  a  developmental  nature,  rather 
than  programs  of  a  political  and  cul- 
tural nature.  Consequently  academic 
training  supported  by  AID  takes  place 
primarily  at  the  graduate  level,  while 
its  technical  training  programs  nor- 
mally involve  midcareer  individuals 
working  in  fields  having  a  direct 
impact  on  the  development  of  their 
countries. 

This  emphasis  upon  postgraduate 
and  professional  training  is  a  major 
reason  why  current  U.S.  programs 
have  not  reached  the  lower  and  middle 
economic  classes  in  the  developing 
countries.  The  Fulbright  program,  for 
example,  which  is  the  largest  single 
U.S.  Government  program  for  foreign 
students,  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
bringing  post  graduates,  lecturers,  and 
researchers  to  the  United  States.  In 
most  developing  countries  few  families 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  post  graduate 
study. 

Coordination  between  the  program  I 
am  proposing,  the  Fulbright,  and  the 
AID  programs  will  be  essential  to 
produce  the  optimum  educational  and 
political  benefits  to  developing  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States.  Different 
countries  will  have  different  educa- 
tional needs.  The  legislation  recog- 
nizes this  by  providing  the  administer- 
ing agency— the  Bureau  of  Education- 
al and  Cultural  Affairs  in  USIA  with 
maximum  discretion  in  determining 
what  are  the  educational  requirements 
of  a  given  country.  U.S.  missions 
abroad  are  empowered  to  create  an  ap- 
propriate selection  mechanism,  in  con- 
sultation   with    foreign    governments 


and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships. 

The  bill  follows  the  approach  of  the 
Fulbright-Hays  Act  and  does  not  speci- 
fy the  level  of  funding  or  number  of 
.scholarships.  In  every  country,  policy 
choices  will  need  to  be  made  as  to  the 
appropriate  balance  between  technical 
training  and  the  academic  training 
provided  by  these  scholarships.  I  do. 
however,  anticipate  a  request  for  new 
funds  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  once  the  administration  has  re- 
viewed its  scholarship  priorities 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  as  debate  on  this  bill 
progresses  I  expect  to  hear  a  good  deal 
about  what  the  Soviets  have  done  in 
the  scholarship  field.  Clearly  the  level 
of  Soviet  activity  indicates  that  they 
have  determined  there  are  very  real, 
foreign  policy  benefits  to  their  educa- 
tional activities  in  the  Third  World. 
But  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
reject  any  attempt  to  label  this  expan- 
sion of  our  educational  commitment  to 
the  developing  countries  as  an  instru- 
ment of  East-West  conflict.  There 
must  not  be  any  deviation  whatsoever 
from  the  concepts  which  have  guided 
our  exchange  programs  over  time.  The 
overriding  objective  remains  one  of 
building  lasting  links  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  In  the  words  of 
Senator  Fulbright: 

In  the  field  of  inlernational  relalions  the 
purpo.se  of  education  is  the  civilizing  and 
humani/.ini;  of  relations  between  nation.s  in 
ways  which  are  within  the  limit.s  of  human 
capacity.  .  .  .  Far  from  being  a  means  of 
gaining;  national  advantage  in  the  tradition- 
al game  of  power  politics,  international  edu- 
cation should  try  to  change  the  nature  of 
the  game,  to.civilize  and  humanize  it  in  this 
nuclear  age. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S. 2768 
Be  it  cnacled  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Slates    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
United  Slates  Scholarship  Program  for  De- 
veloping Countries  Act.". 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  2.  For  purpo.ses  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"institution  of  higher  education"  ha.s  the 
same  meaning  as  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 1201  (a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  estab- 
lish an  undergraduate  scholarship  program 
designed  to  bring  students  of  limited  finan- 
cial means  from  developing  countries  to  the 
United  Slates  for  study  at  American  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 
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riNDINCS  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  4.  Th«-  Congreis  finds  and  dirlart-s 
that- 

(1)  it  IS  in  the  national  intrrt'sl  for  Ihc 
United  States  Government  to  pro\ide  a 
stable  source  of  financial  support  lo  m\e 
students  in  developinj;  countries  tin-  oppor 
tunity  to  study  in  the  United  Stairs,  both  lo 
improve  the  range  and  quality  of  i-ducalion 
al  alternatives,  to  increase  mutual  under- 
standing,  and  lo  build  la-sling  links  between 
these  countries  and  the  United  States. 

(2)  providing  .scholarships  lo  foremn  stii 
dents  to  study  in  the  United  States  has 
proven  over  time  to  b<'  an  effective  means  of 
creating  strong  bonds  between  ihe  Uiuled 
States  and  Ihe  future  leadership  of  develop 
mg  nations  and.  at  the  same  timi-.  a.sMsts  na 
tions  substantially  In  their  development  el 
forts: 

(3)  study  in  United  Slates  in.^lilulions  bv 
foreign  students  enhances  trade  and  ero 
nomic  relationships  by  proMding  stron>; 
English  language  skills  and  eslablishmi;  pro 
fessional  and  busine.ss  contacts. 

(4 1  students  from  families  of  iimiled  fi 
nancial  means  have  in  ihe  pa.si  larnelv  not 
had  the  opportunity  lo  sliidv  m  the  Uiuled 
States,  and  .scholarship  programs  sponsored 
by  the  United  Stales  have  made  no  provi 
slon  for  identifying,  preparing,  or  .support 
ing  such  students  for  siud>  iii  tin  I'niied 
States; 

(5)  It  is  essential  that  the  I'liiled  Stales 
citizenry  develop  its  knowledge  and  under 
standing  of  the  developing  coiinlries  and 
their  languages,  cultures,  and  socioeconomic 
composition  as  these  areas  a.-.sun\i-  an  ever 
larger  role  in  the  v^orld  community 

i6i  Ihe  number  of  United  States  Govern 
ment  sponsored  .scholarships  lor  students  in 
developing  countries  has  been  e.Miided  as 
much  as  twelve  times  in  a  given  year  bv  the 
number  of  .scholarships  offered  by  Soviet 
bloc  governments  lo  students  in  developing 
countries,  and  that  this  disparilv  emails  the 
serious  long-run  cost  of  having  >o  many  of 
the  potential  future  leaders  ol  the  develop 
ing  viorld  educated  in  Soviet  bloc  countries. 

'7)  an  undergraduate  scholarship  program 
for  students  of  limited  financial  means  Ironi 
developing  countries  to  siudv  in  the  United 
States  would  complemenl  current  assi.-.lance 
efforts  m  the  areas  of  advanced  idiicaiion 
and  training  of  people  of  developing  conn 
tries  in  such  di.sciplines  as  are  required  tor 
planning  and  implementation  ol  public  and 
private  development  aclivilies.  and 

<8)  Ihe  Biparti.san  Commission  on  Central 
America  has  recommended  a  program  ol 
10.000  United  States  Government  sponsored 
scholarships  to  bring  Central  American  siu 
dents  to  the  United  Stales,  which  program 
would  involve  careful  targeting  to  encour 
age  participation  by  young  people  from  all 
social  and  economic  classes,  would  maintain 
existing  admission  standards  bv  providing 
intensive  English  and  other  training,  and 
would  encourage  graduates  ro  return  lo 
their  home  countries  after  completing  their 
education. 

PROGRAM  Al'THORITY 

Sec  5.  'a)  The  President  is  authon/.ed  and 
directed,  acting  through  the  Bureau  ol  Kdu 
cational  and  Cultural  Affairs  of  ihe  United 
States  Information  Agency,  to  provide  by 
loan  or  grant  for  citizens  and  nationals  of 
developing  countries,  who  have  completed 
their  .secondary  education  but  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
in  the  United  States  due  lo  financial  limila 
tions.  lo  study,  beginning  wth  the  academic 
year  1985-1986  or  any  academic  year  there- 


aftiT.  at  an  American  inslilution  of  higher 
education. 

(b)  To  encourage  sludi-nts  lo  u.se  their 
training  in  Iheir  countries  of  origin,  half  of 
each  payment  lo  a  sludeiil  shall  be  in  Ihe 
form  of  a  loan  with  repayment  to  be  forgiv- 
en upon  the  student  s  prompt  return  lo  his 
or  her  country  ol  origin  for  a  period  of  no 
less  than  Ihe  equivalent  of  Ihe  years  spent 
sludying  in  Ihe  Un.ted  Stales  plus  one. 

(CI  Before  allocating  any  of  the  funds 
made  available  lo  carry  out  this  Act,  Ihe 
President  shall  consull  with  United  Slates 
educational  insi  iliit  ions,  educational  ex 
change  organi/.ations.  United  Stales  mis- 
sions, and  the  governments  of  parll<ipaling 
coiinlries  on  how  lo  implement  Ihe  guide- 
lini's  specified  in  section  ti 

CUIDKLINKS 

Sic  6  Programs  under  ,seclion  5  sfiall  be 
(■arried  out  in  accordance  with  the  following 
guidelines 

111  Consisleni  with  section  llJ'bi  of  Ihe 
Miiliial  llducational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  all  programs  created  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  nonpolitical  and  bal 
aneed.  and  shall  b<  administered  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  standards  ol  academic  in 
tegrilv 

i2i  Uniled  Stales  missions  shall  design 
ways  to  identify  promising  students  in  .sec 
ondarv  iducalional  inslilulions.  or  who 
have  completed  tluir  secondary  education, 
lor  sludv  in  the  United  Stales  These  mis 
sions  shall  develop  and  strutly  implement 
specific  economic  need  criteria  Grants  or 
loans  available  under  this  Act  may  only  be 
provided  to  students  who  meet  the  econom- 
ic need  criteria 

i3i  Programs  financed  iiiuler  this  Act  shall 
utili/e  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
Stales  and  in  developing  countries  to  help 
parlicipanls  in  the  programs  acquire  neces 
sar.v  skills  in  English  and  other  appropriate 
education  training 

i4i  Each  parlicipani  Ironi  a  developing 
coiinlrv  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  aca 
demu  and  li-adersliip  potential  and  Ihe  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  devHopmenI 
needs  ol  such  counlr,\  Such  needs  shall  be 
ditermined  bv  each  I'nited  States  mission 
in  consultation  with  tin  government  of  Ihe 
respectivi-  counlrv  Scholarship  opportuni 
lies  shall  emphasi/e  field.^  that  are  critical 
lo  Ihe  development  ol  ihe  participant's 
count rv  including  agnciiltiin,  civil  engi- 
neering, communicalions.  social  science, 
education  public  and  business  administra 
lion,  health  nutrition,  env  ironmetilal  slud- 
ie,s,  population  and  familv  planning,  and 
eiiergv 

lSi  The  programs  shall  he  flexible  in  order 
to  lake  advantage  ol  different  iraining  and 
educational  opportunities  ottered  bv  iiiiiver 
sities,  posi.secondarv  vocational  iraiiung 
schools,  and  communitv  colleges  in  Ihe 
United  Slates 

i6i  The  programs  shall  be  llexible  with  re- 
spi'cl  lo  the  number  of  vears  ol  iindergradii- 
atf  education  ihev  would  providi  but  in  no 
case  shall  students  be  brought  to  Ihe  United 
Slates  for  a  period  less  than  one  year 

i7i  Adequate  allowance  shall  be  made  in 
the  ,sch()larship  grant  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  related  educational  material  rele 
vani  lo  Ihe  program  of  study 

i8i  Further  allowance  shall  be  made  lo 
provide  adequate  opportunities  for  proles- 
sional,  academic,  and  cultural  enrichment 
for  siholarship  recipients. 

1 9)  The  scholarshii)  program  created  by 
this  Acl  shall,  lo  Ihe  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, offer  equal   opportunities   for  both 


maU    and   female  students  lo  study  in  the 
United  Slates, 

AUTHORITY  TO  ENTER  INTO  AGREEMENTS 

Sec,  7,  The  President  is  further  author- 
ized to  enter  into  agreements  with  foreign 
governments  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Acl,  Such  agreements  may  provide 
lor  Ihe  creation  or  continuation  of  binalion- 
al  or  miiliinalional  educational  and  cultural 
foundations  and  commissions  for  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  administering  programs  under  this 
Act 

POLICY  REOARDINC.  OTHER  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec,  8  lai  The  Congress  urges  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Ihe  agency  primarily  responsible 
lor  administering  part  I  of  Ihe  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  in  implementing  pro- 
grams authorized  under  that  part,  to  in- 
crease a.ssisiance  for  undergraduate  .scholar- 
ships for  students  of  limited  financial  means 
from  developing  countries  lo  study  in  the 
Unit<'d  Stales  al  American  institutions  of 
higher  education.  To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  such  scholarship  assistance 
shall  be  furnlslu'd  in  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  contained  in  section  6  of  this  Acl. 

(bi  The  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
lake  such  steps  as  are  necessary  lo  expand 
the  opporl unities  for  Americans  from  all 
economic  classes  lo  study  in  developing 
countries. 

ESTAHLISHMENT  and  MAINTENANCE  OF 
COUNSELING  SERVICES 

Sec  9.  <a)  For  the  purposes  of  assist  ing 
foreign  students  m  choosing  fields  of  study, 
selecting  appropriate  inslilulions  of  higher 
education,  and  preparing  lor  their  slay  in 
Ihi-  Unile<i  Slates,  the  President  may  make 
suitable  arrangements  for  counseling  and 
oriental  ion  .-.ervices  abroad. 

ibi  For  Ihe  purposes  of  as-sisting  foreign 
students  in  making  the  best  use  of  their  op- 
port  unit  us  while  attending  colleges  and  uni- 
versilii's  111  the  United  States,  and  a,ssisting 
such  sludi-nls  in  directing  Iheir  talents  and 
initial IV e  into  channels  which  will  make 
them  more  effective  leaders  upon  return  lo 
llii'ir  nalivi-  lands,  the  President  may  make 
suitable  arrangements  by  contract  or  other- 
wise tor  the  eslablishment  and  maintenance 
al  educational  institutions  in  Ihe  United 
Slates  attended  by  foreign  students  of  an 
adequate  counseling  service. 

BOARD  OK  EOKEION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Se(  Kt.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships IS  directed  to  adv  i.se  and  assist  the 
President  in  the  di.scharge  of  programs  au- 
Ihori/.eil  by  this  Acl.  in  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  .set  forth  in  section  6.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  aiiihonzeil  to  provide  for  additional 
necessary  secretarial  and  staff  assistance  for 
Ihe  Board  as  may  bi'  required  under  tills 
Act. 

GENERAL  AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  11  <a)  The  public  and  private  sectors 
in  the  United  Stales  and  in  Ihe  developing 
countries  shall  be  encouraged  to  contribute 
lo  the  costs  of  the  programs  financed  under 
this  Act 

(bi  The  President  shall  seek  to  engage  the 
public  and  private  .sectors  of  developing 
countries  in  programs  to  maximize  the  utili- 
zation ol  program  participants  upon  their 
return  lo  Iheir  own  countries. 

(c)  Thi  President  is  authorized  lo  provide 
for  publicity  and  promotion  abroad  of  the 
scholarship  program  provided  for  in  this 
Acl. 
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ENGLISH  TEACHING.  TEXTBOOKS.  AND  OTHER 
TEACHING  MATERIALS 

See.  IJ.  Wherever  adequate  facilities  or 
materials  are  not  available  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  6(3)  in  the  participants 
country  and  the  President  determines  that 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  best  served  by 
providing  the  preliminary  training  in  the 
parlicipart's  country,  the  President  may.  by 
purchase,  contract,  or  other  appropriate 
means,  provide  the  necessary  materials  and 
instructors  to  achieve  such  purpose. 

FUNDING 

Sec  131  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  funds  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
only  from  appropriations  made  to  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984  or  1985  to  carry  out  section 
102(a)(1)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  may  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

REPORTING  REQUIREMENT 

Sec  14.  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  at  inter- 
vals of  one  year  thereafter,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congre.ss  a  report  on  ac- 
tivities carried  on  and  expenditures  made 
pursuant  to  this  Acl.« 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senators  Baker, 
Mathias.  Pell,  and  Percy  in  introduc- 
ing the  U.S.  Scholarship  Program  for 
Developing  Countries  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion establishes  an  undergraduate 
scholarship  program  designed  to  bring 
students  of  limited  financial  means 
from  (ipvploping  countries,  to  the 
United  States  for  courses  of  study  at 
American  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  friend 
from  Maryland,  Senator  Mathias,  for 
his  leadership  of  this  effort.  The  bill 
represents  close  collaboration  of  our 
respectiw  staffs  in  developing  the  idea 
of  an  international  scholarship  pro- 
gram for  developing  nations.  Through- 
out the  bill's  development,  we  worked 
closely  with  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Foreign  Student  Affairs,  the 
International  Educational  Exchange 
Liaison  Group,  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education,  and  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land  Grant  Colleges. 

Students  from  families  of  limited  fi- 
nancial means  have  historically  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  in  the 
United  States.  Further,  scholarship 
programs  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  have  made  no  provision  for 
identifying,  preparing,  or  supporting 
such  students  for  study  in  the  United 
States.  Giving  students  in  developing 
countries  the  opportunity  to  study 
here  both  improves  the  ranges  and 
quality  of  educational  alternatives  and 
builds  lasting  links  between  those 
countries  and  ours.  The  majority  of 
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the  more  than  330.000  foreign  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  are  here  at 
their  own  expense  and  tend  to  be  from 
affluent  backgrounds.  Therefore,  they 
do  not  fairly  reflect  the  prevailing 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  their 
own  countries  of  origin. 

The  scholarship  program  created  by 
this  legislation  will  substantially  bene- 
fit the  United  States.  Not  only  would 
it  permit  foreign  students  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  our  .society,  but 
it  would  allow  us  to  learn  more  about 
other  countries.  This  would  have  a 
direct  benefit  in  expanding  our  knowl- 
edge base  of  other  countries  and  en- 
hance our  ability  as  a  nation  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  marketplace. 

In   expanding  our  scholarship   pro- 
grams to  foreign  students,  we  would  be 
following   other   nations    which    have 
acted  in  a  similar  way  to  expand  their 
international  sphere  of  influence.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  the  governments  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  Cuba  offered  in 
1982    approximately    102.400    scholar- 
ships to  students  in  developing  coun- 
tries compared  with  only  8.200  spon- 
sored by  U.S.  Government  programs. 
Total  foreign  student  programs  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe 
almost    doubled    between     1978    and 
1982.    The    Soviets    utilize    their    ex- 
change programs  to  convey  a  favor- 
able image  of  Soviet  politics  and  life. 
to  enhance  the  perceived  importance 
of  local  Communist  parties,  to  create 
cadres  of  bloc-trained  workers  in  areas 
essential  to  the  national  development 
of  the  students'  native  countries,  and 
to  expand  long-range  opportunities  for 
trade  and  exports.  The  disparity  in  the 
number  of  scholarships  offered  by  the 
Soviet-bloc  and  by  the  United  States 
results  in  many  of  the  potential  future 
leaders  of  the  developing  world  being 
educated  in  Soviet-type  environments. 
The    National    Bipartisan    Commis- 
sion on  Central  America  reiterates  the 
need    to    increase    our    international 
scholarship  program.  The  Commission 
recommended  that  the  "United  States 
expand  economic  assistance  for  demo- 
cratic    institutions     and      leadership 
training,"  by  establishing  a  program  of 
10,000      U.S.      Government-sponsored 
scholarships  to  bring  Central  Ameri- 
can students  to  the  United  States.  If 
this  bill  is  adopted,  I  plan  to  urge  the 
President  to  make  Central  and  Latin 
America  the  first  priority  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

This  legislation  directs  the  President 
to  provide  loans  or  grants  to  citizens 
and  nationals  of  developing  countries 
to  study  at  American  institutions  of 
higher  education  beginning  with  the 
academic  year  1985-86.  Students  will 
be  brought  to  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  1  year,  and  will 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  academic 
and  leadership  potential,  and  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  develop- 
ment needs  of  their  country.  Financial 
incentives  are  provided  to  ensure  that 


the  students  return  to  their  countries 
of  origin  to  use  their  training. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  U.S. 
missions  will  develop  and  implement 
need  criteria  and  identify  students  for 
the  program  on  the  bases  of  merit  and 
need.  Educational  institutions  here 
and  in  the  participating  countries  will 
assist  participants  in  acquiring  neces- 
sary skills  in  English  and  other  appro- 
priate training.  Scholarship  opportuni- 
ties will  emphasize  fields  that  are  criti- 
cal to  the  development  of  the  partici- 
pants' country  such  as  agriculture, 
civil  engineering,  communications, 
education,  public  and  business  admin- 
istration, health,  nutrition,  energy, 
and  environmental  studies. 

The  act  will  provide  for  adequate 
counseling  services  at  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States  and  for 
counseling  and  orientation  services 
abroad.  The  majority  of  foreign  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  who  are  on 
their  own  generally  receive  inadequate 
opportunities  for  home  hospitality  and 
acculturation  as  part  of  their  educa- 
tional program.  The  public  and  private 
sectors  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
developing  countries  will  be  encour- 
aged to  contribute  to  the  costs  of  the 
total  program.  Funding  for  the  pro- 
gram will  be  included  in  appropria- 
tions made  to  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that 
now  is  the  proper  time  to  improve  the 
range  and  quality  of  educational  alter- 
natives to  students  of  developing  na- 
tions  and   to   build   lasting   links   be- 
tween the  peoples  of  those  countries 
and  the  United  States.  Peace  and  sta- 
bility to  countries  either  currently  en- 
gaged in  strife  or  likely  to  be  so  en- 
gaged  in   the   future,   should   be   en- 
hanced     through      this      cooperative 
effort.  This  program  will  complement 
current  assistance  efforts  in  the  areas 
of  advanced  education  and  training  of 
people  of  developing  countries  in  such 
disciplines  as  are  required  for  planning 
and  implementation  of  public  and  pri- 
vate development  activities.  It  will  en- 
hance   trade    and    economic    relation- 
ships by  increasing  our  understanding 
of  their  cultures  and  societies.  There- 
fore, this  legislation  will  have  a  posi- 
tive impact  on  both  our  foreign  policy 
as  well  as  on  the  future  development 
of    many    countries    throughout    the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  impor- 
tant legislation  designed  to  promote 
the  interests  of  this  country  and  the 
development  of  many  other  countries 
whom  we  have  a  vital  interest  in  help- 
ing. I  hope  it  will  receive  prompt  and 
favorable  action  by  the  Senate. 

On  June  10,  1984,  the  Washington 
Post  published  an  article  by  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  which  raises  several 
points  relevant  to  this  bill.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  arti- 
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cle  be  printed  in  the  RtroRD  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Scholarships,  not  Solduks 
(  By  Jack  Anderson  > 

Maybe  Ihf  best  way  lo  win  fru-rid.s  and  in 
fluence  Koyernment.s  in  Central  Amtrica  i.n 
in  the  classroom  rather  than  on  ilie  baiili' 
field,  with  the  pointer  in.slead  of  llie  bayo 

At  Ira-sl  the  Soviets  .seetn  to  think  so  the 
Soviet  bloc  has  been  otferinn  m  hoUirships 
to  14  Central  American  students  for  each 
one  who  is  invited  to  the  United  Slates  to 
study  Over  five  years,  a  I'  S  Information 
Agency  report  state.s.  the  Soviet  bloc  has 
increased  total  exchanges  with  Central 
America  sevenfold. 

The  long  term  effects  of  student  ex 
changes  can  be  significant  Literally  thou 
sands  of  foreigners  who  studied  at  our  serv 
ice  academies,  for  example,  went  on  to  posi 
tions  of  military  and  civilian  leadership  in 
their  countries.  At  least  25  became  heads  of 
state. 

A  year  ago.  I  quoted  a  secret,  high  level 
interagency  study  which  argued  that  the 
scholarship  programs  could  b<'  iiicre;i.sed 
and  improved  for  only  a  fraction  of  the  S2^ 
million  cost  of  one  F15  fighter,  taut  the 
payoff  to  our  national  .semrily.  broadly  and 
properly  defined,  could  be  much  greater 

Since  that  study,  the  military  forces  seem 
to  b«-  marching  on  a  treadmill  in  Central 
America,  but  the  cerebral  conflict  ha.s  wors 
ened.  The  .story  is  told  in  USIA  memos  and 
embassy  cable  traffic,  reviewed  by  my  ;i.s.m> 
ciate  Dale  Van  Atta 

There  is  di.smaying  evidence  that  the  Sovi 
ets  are  processing  Latin  Americans  through 
their  training  system  by  the  thousands  and 
returning  them  to  their  countries  a.s  Marx 
1st  sympathizers  and  agitators. 

Soviet-educated.  Marxist  indoctrinated 
students  are  infiltrating  the  profes.Mon.s 
throughout  Central  America  A  USIA  report 
from  Costa  Rica,  for  example,  warn.s  Tin 
first  returning  graduates  from  I  he  USSR 
are  entering  the  profe.ssions  in  Costa  Rica, 
and  some  Costa  Ricans  believe  that  the 
United  Stales  should  match  the  Soviet.--  m 
the  number  of  .scholarships  awarded. 

The  Soviets  are  also  raising  their  recruit 
ment  .standards  From  the  Dominiran  Re 
public  comes  this  confidential  diplomatic 
report;  Soviet  recruitment  efforts  m  the 
Dominican  Republic  have  .shifted  from  the 
working  class  to  middle-  and  lower-middle 
class  youth,  who  are  better  prepared  a(  a 
demically  to  succeed  in  the  USSR 

For  an  on-the-.scene  a.s.se.ssmenl.  the  UK 
Information  Agency  s  a.s.sociate  director. 
Ronald  L.  Trowbridge,  took  a  swing  through 
Central  America  in  April  An  aide  who  ac 
companied  Trowbridge  offered  this  telling 
observation  on  the  Nicaraguan  portion  of 
their  trip; 

The  heightened  Soviet  bloc  scholarship 
effort  in  the  region  was  dramali/ed  for  me 
in  the  Managua  airport,  where  I  watched  a 
group  of  about  150  Nicaraguan  youths  wait 
ing  excitedly  for  an  Aeroflot  flight  to  take 
them  to  Cuba  or  beyond. 

The  Russians,  of  course.  a:e  mastiTs  of  in 
doctrination.  In  Nicaragua,  tf-e  Soviet  teeh 
nique  can  be  .seen  at  its  most  insidious  in 
Los  Carlitos.'  a  148  page  primer  for  pre 
schoolers.  It  tells  the  story  of  Carlos  Fon 
seca.  the  heromartyr  o!  the  Sandinista  revo 
lulion.  One  expert  on  rhild  education  said 
the  kindergarteners    who   were   exposed   to 
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the  book  would  a.ssiime  that  th.'  Sandinista 
junta,  not  tin-  family,  should  be  the  central 
focus  of  their  lives. 

The  Nicaraguan  primer  is  no  syrupy  Dick 
and  Jane.  Under  O"  for  Defen.sa.  '  for  ex 
ample,  the  tots  are  told  Brave  militiamen 
parade  in  the  .square  They  all  have  guns  in 
their  hands  The  militiamen  belong  to  the 
peopli  The  people  are  ready  for  defen.siv 
The  militiamen  are  delendmg  the  father 
land.  Ixing  live  the  mililiamen' 

The  letter  F"  illustrated  by  Fusil' 
I  gun  I.  The  letter  Q  is  presented  as  pari  of 
I  he  word  Yaiiquis  i  Yankees  i.  Sandino 
toiighl  I  he  Yanquis.  tin-  primer  declares. 
The  Yamiuis  are  always  vaiuiuished  in  our 
countrv 

The  USIA  tia.s  asked  Congress  for  S4:j  mil 
lion  for  student  scholarship  funds  and 
books  next  yiar  The  proposed  increa.se  in 
scholarships  for  Central  Americans  from 
lusl  18  this  year  to  J. 7(10  ovir  the  m  xt  five 
years  would  still  be  peanins  by  Soviet 
standards  • 


Bv  Mr   HKLMS: 
S.  2769.  A  bill  to  amend  .section  1464 
of  tille   18.  United  States  Code,  relat 
inn  to  broadcasting  obscene  lanKiiane. 
and   for  other  piirpo.ses.   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jiidiciar.v. 

<  \Hlk   I-OHN    \M>  OlM    I'OHN  CllNTROl    ACT 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
todav  introducing  the  Cable-Porn  and 
Dial-Porn  Control  Act,  the  purpo.se  of 
which  IS  to  eliminaie  the  u.se  of  cable 
television  and  interstate  telephone 
s»'rvice  for  the  transml.ssion  of  ob- 
.scene.  indecent,  and  profane  material. 
Mr.  President,  1  was  most  gratified 
when  the  Senate  on  January  HO  adopt- 
ed my  amendment  to  crack  down  on 
porno>;raphy  trade  by  or^-ani/ed  crime 
That  amendment,  as  part  of  the  Com 
prehensive  Crime  Control  Act.  S.  1762. 
then  pas.sed  the  Senate  on  February  2 
and  was  sent  to  the  Hou.se  of  Repre 
.sentatives  where  it  has  not  vet  been 
acted  upon. 

Needless  to  .say,  I  hope  that  the 
Hou.se  will  delay  no  longer  in  pa.ssinM 
that  measur<>.  In  any  event  my  por 
nonraphy  iraffickinn  U'nislation  is 
only  the  first  step  in  the  battle  to  curb 
the  explosion  in  pornography  this 
Nation  has  experienced  in  recent 
years.  Further  amendments  in  current 
law  ar<'  needed  to  deal  with  innova- 
tions in  the  distribution  of  pornogra- 
phy, particularly  in  the  areas  of  cable 
television  and  interstate  telephone 
service.  That  is  why  I  am  introducing 
the  Cable-Porn  and  Dial-Porn  Control 
Act  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recognize  that 
the  purpo.se  of  government  is  to  .secure 
justice  for  its  citizens.  We  normally 
think  of  this  as  the  duly  to  protect 
life,  liberty,  and  properly,  to  enforce 
contracts,  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
needy  in  certain  cases,  and  to  promote 
the  common  good. 

While  the.se  are  the  things  usually 
associated  with  justice,  juslice-or 
more  precisely  .social  justice-there  is 
also  the  responsibility  to  secure  public 
morality.  Government  is  obligated,  for 
the  protection  of  young  and  old  alike. 


to  remove  as  far  as  may  be  possible 
public  vice  and  the  cultivation  of  vice 
for  profit.  That  is  what  pornography 
is.  and  for  the  sake  of  justice  govern- 
ment must  never  appear  to  condone  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  make  these  com- 
ments because  so  many  people  think 
of  social  justice  only  in  the  distorted 
terms  of  redistribution  of  wealth  and 
extending  special  legal  immunities  to 
particular  interest  groups.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  the  outpouring  of  media 
commentary  on  .social  justice,  there  is 
rarely  any  mention  of  the  palpable 
.social  injustice  done  by  massive  and 
increasing  amounts  of  pornography  in 
.society.  Frankly,  we  in  Congress  make 
the  .same  mistake  when  we  spend  inor- 
dinate lime  enacting  all  manner  of 
.social  programs  while  ignoring  a  root 
cau.se  of  .social  malai.se  such  as  insidi- 
ous pornography. 

Can  wf  expect  to  have  well-adjusted 
and  responsible  citizens  when  the  ex- 
ploitation of  human  .sexuality  has 
become  a  multibillion-doUar  business 
and  thus  exposure  to  pornography  is 
nearly  unavoidable?  Can  we  expect  to 
encourage  happy  and  peaceful  family 
life  when  invitations  to  promiscuity 
and  violence  abound  in  popular  art 
form.s'  Can  we  expect  to  conquer  the 
social  pathologies  of  venereal  di.sease. 
adolescent  pregnancy,  abortion,  high 
divorce  rates,  child  abii.se.  and  pederas- 
ty when  vile  and  degrading  depictions 
of  illicit  .sex  acts  are  never  farther 
away  than  the  television  set.  the  tele- 
phone, the  local  movie  theater,  or  the 
mail  box? 

I  think  not.  Mr.  President.  And  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  has  to  look  very 
far  to  see  the  victims  of  the  insidious 
social  in.iustice  of  widespread  pornog- 
raphy. That  is  why  it  is  imperative  for 
the  .sake  of  justice  and  the  moral  and 
physical  health  of  our  .society  that  the 
Government  do  a  belter  job  in  restrict- 
ing the  circulation  of  obscene  materi- 

al.s. 

The  essential  problem  with  pornog- 
raphy is  that  it  degrades  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  human  beings  by  pre- 
senting a  fal.se  picture  of  human  sexu- 
ality. It  portrays  sexuality  as  an  end  in 
itself,  totally  removed  from  its  proper 
and  normal  place  as  a  means  in  mar- 
riage for  conjugal  love  and  the  pro- 
creation of  children.  Pornography  de- 
means becau.se  it  rejects  the  Ir-ue 
meaning  of  sexuality.  It  degrades 
womanhood. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  meaningful 
principle  that  is  reflected  in  our  most 
ancient  cultural  tradition,  one  that 
binds  human  sexualUy  inseparably  to 
marriage  and  sees  its  fruition  in  the 
family.  This  is  the  moral  and  spiritual 
conlext  for  sexuality,  and  when  it  is 
removed  from  such  context,  great 
injury  is  invariably  done  both  to  the 
individuals  involved  and  to  society  at 
large. 


Mr.  President,  in  recent  times  por- 
nography has  been  condemned  as  a 
particular  offense  against  women.  Por- 
nography is  the  crass  exploitation  of 
women  and  femininity  for  the  illegit- 
imate pleasure  of  men. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  is  only  a 
part  of  the  truth.  The  whole  truth  is 
that  pornography  not  only  offends 
against  women,  but  it  also  constitutes 
an  offense  against  men  and  children, 
and  against  human  dignity  and 
common  decency  as  well.  In  short,  it  is 
a  scourge  to  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  accomplishes  two  major 
goals,  nrst,  it  expands  section  1464  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
cover  the  transmission  of  obscene,  in- 
decent, or  profane  material  on  televi- 
sion and  cable  television  in  addition  to 
the  section's  current  coverage  of  such 
material  on  radio.  Second,  it  amends 
section  223  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
interstate  telephone  service  for  the 
transmission  of  obscene  messages  and 
establishes  heavy  penalties  for  trans- 
mitting such  messages  for  commercial 
purposes.  Let  me  now  explain  in  detail 
some  of  the  major  problems  and  how 
the.se  provisions  will  help  remedy 
them. 

CABLE  TELEVISION 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
illict  sex  industry  has  in  recent  years 
invaded  American  living  rooms 
through  cable  television.  While  some 
communities  have  sought  to  restrict 
cable  porn,  legal  restraints  on  such 
material  have  been  few  and  generally 
ineffective. 

For  example,  my  office  has  received 
reports  that  in  New  York  City  the 
vilest  type  of  pornography  is  exhibited 
on  public  access  cable  channels.  Depic- 
tions of  nudity  and  sexual  intercourse, 
I  am  told,  are  commonplace.  Violent 
rape,  explicit  homosexual  activity, 
actual  violence  toward  animals,  and 
other  degrading  scenes  have  also  been 
shown.  The  natural  reaction  to  such 
public  pornography  is  to  assume  that 
it  must  be  against  the  law.  But  the 
truth  is  that  there  is  a  basic  omission 
in  the  law. 

The  Federal  statute  that  has  been 
used  to  restrict  the  uttering  of  lan- 
guage by  radio  communication  is  sec- 
tion 1464  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  It  has  been  interpreted  to 
apply  to  both  radio  and  television,  and 
it  states: 

Whoever  utters  an  obscene,  indecent,  or 
profane  language  by  means  of  radio  commu- 
nication :shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  2 
years,  or  both. 

According  to  correspondence  I  have 
received  from  the  Justice  Department, 
this  statute  is  not  understood  to  apply 
to  the  transmission  of  obscene  materi- 
al over  cable  television.  The  Depart- 
ment has  also  expressed  uncertainty 
over  whether  other  provisions  of  title 


18  of  the  United  States  Code,  specifi- 
cally sections  1462  and  1465  relating  to 
interstate  transportation  of  obscene 
material,  apply  as  well.  Thus,  al- 
though there  are  Federal  criminal 
penalties  for  uttering  obscene  lan- 
guage by  radio  transmission,  there  are 
no  corresponding  penalties  for  trans- 
mitting obscene  material  by  cable  tele- 
vision. 

In  addition  to  this  lack  of  Federal 
criminal  enforcement  authority,  Mr. 
President,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has,  as  a  practical 
matter,  virtually  no  regulatory  author- 
ity to  curtail  the  transmission  of  ob- 
scene material  by  cable  television.  The 
only  authority  the  Commission  now 
has  in  this  area  is  to  prohibit  obscene 
or  indecent  material  when  it  is  origi- 
nated by  an  individual  cable  system 
operator.  If  it  comes  from  anywhere 
else,  as  virtually  all  of  it  does,  then  the 
FCC  has  no  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  correspondence  to  me  from 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  re- 
garding these  matters  by  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  DC.  May-24.  1984. 
Hon.  Jesse  Heli«s. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  This  is  in  respon.sc 
to  your  letter  of  April  26.  1984.  to  Robert  A. 
McConnell.  A.ssistant  Attorney  General. 
Office  of  Legi-slalive  Affairs,  concerning  the 
applicability  of  18  U.S.C.  1464  to  cable  tele- 
vision. 

Section  1464  provides:  'Whoever  utters 
any  ob.scene.  indecent,  or  profane  language. 
by  means  of  radio  communication  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years  or  both."  This  pro- 
vision was  taken  from  Sections  326  and  501 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47 
U.S.C.  326.  501).  The  Communications  Act 
created  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  gave  it  jurisdiction  over  all 
forms  of  ■wire  communication"  and  "radio 
communication."  These  terms  are  defined  in 
47  U.S.C.  153  as  follows: 

(a)  "Wire  communication"  or  "communi- 
cation by  wire"  means  the  transmission  of 
writing,  signs,  signals,  pictures,  and  sounds 
of  all  kinds  by  aid  of  wire,  cable,  or  other 
like  connection  between  the  points  of  origin 
and  reception  of  such  transmission,  includ- 
ing all  instrumentalities,  facilities,  appara- 
tus, and  .services  (among  other  things,  the 
receipt,  forwarding,  and  delivery  of  commu- 
nications) incidental  to  such  transmission. 

(b)  "Radio  communication"  or  "communi- 
cation by  radio"  means  the  transmission  by 
radio  of  writing,  signs,  signals,  pictures,  and 
sounds  of  all  kinds,  including  all  instrumen- 
talities, facilities,  apparatus,  and  services 
(among  other  things,  the  receipt,  forward- 
ing, and  delivery  of  communications)  inci- 
dental to  such  transmission. 

By  its  terms  18  U.S.C.  1464  is  limited  to 
broadcasting  by  means  of  "radio  communi- 
cation." It  seems  clear  that  a  cable-caster 
which  originates  programming  in  its  own 
studio  and  transmits  wholly  through  a 
closed  cable  system  would  not  be  covered  by 


18  U.S.C.  1464.  Furthermore,  the  statute  pe- 
nalizes only  one  who  "utters  any  obscene, 
indecent,  or  profane  language."  On  its  face 
the  statute  would  not  cover  the  transmis- 
sion of  pictures. 

The  issue  of  whether  the  government  can 
regulate  under  present  law  the  content  of 
communications  by  means  of  this  relatively 
new  technology  is  far  from  clear,  and  we 
have  undertaken  a  study  of  the  matter.  For 
instance,  the  fact  that  cable-casters  receive 
signals  from  satellites  by  way  of  antennas 
before  transmitting  them  by  cable  (or.  for 
that  matter,  the  fact  that  individual  sub- 
.scribers  may  now  receive  signals  directly  at 
their  homes  by  means  of  privately  pur- 
chased dish  antennas)  suggests  that  the 
"radio  communication"  definition  may 
apply  to  this  aspect  of  the  industry.  It  may 
atso  be  that  18  U.S.C.  1462  or  1465,  which 
prohibit  the  interstate  transportation  of  ob- 
scene material,  may  apply.  Certainly  we  are 
in  need  of  a  better  understanding  of  the 
technology  of  this  industry  before  these 
questions  can  be  resolved,  and,  as  staled 
above,  we  are  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
this  information. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  advise  you  of  the 
results  of  our  study  after  it  has  been  con- 
cluded. 

Sincerely, 

Stephen  S.  Trott. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Criminal  Division. 
By: 
Victoria  Toensinc. 

Deputy  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Washington.  DC.  May  14.  1984. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  24.  1984,  seeking  certain 
information. 

You  ask  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  the  PCC  authorized  to  regulate  the 
transmission  of  obscene,  indecent  or  pro- 
fane material  over  cable  television? 

2.  Is  the  FCC  authorized  to  regulate,  does 
it  regulate,  or  does  it  plan  to  regulate  the 
same  with  respect  to  scramble  broadcasting, 
multipoint  distribution  systems  and  direct 
broadcast  satellite  operations? 

The  answer  to  your  first  question  is  a 
qualified  "yes."  The  Commission  adopted  a 
rule  in  1972  that  prohibits  the  transmission 
of  ob.scene  or  indecent  material  during  time 
when  the  operator  of  a  cable  television 
system  originates  programs.  47  C.F.R. 
S  76.215.  The  rule  does  not  contain  the  word 
"profane."  The  Commission  sought  clarify- 
ing legislation  in  1976  as  to  its  authority  in 
the  cable  television/obscenity  area.  The 
Commission's  report  to  Congress  and  accom- 
panying legislation  are  found  in  Volume  122 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  starting  at 
page  33.359  (September  29.  1976).  Congress 
did  not  enact  the  bill. 

If  a  cable  television  system  transmits  pro- 
grams found  obscene  that  originate  from 
another  -source,  such  as  a  television  broad- 
cast station,  the  Commission  would  proceed 
against  the  station  instead  of  the  cable 
system.  In  addition,  the  rule  would  not 
apply  if  the  programming  in  question  were 
not  subject  to  the  editorial  control  of  the 
system  operator.  47  C.F.R.  §76.5(w).  Even 
though  the  Commission  cannot  act  in  such 
cases,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  cable  tel- 
evision system  or  the  cable  network  could 
not  be  held  accountable  for  obscene  trans- 
missions. For  example,  at  least  one  slate. 
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Utah,   adopted    IcKislaiion    that    souk;lit    lo 
prohibit   the  tran.smis,sion  of  pornoMrapliic 
or  indecent  material  on  cable  tele\i.sion  .svs 
tem-s.   That    statute   hmhh«hts   one   of    the 
verv  difficult  problems  in  le^islatinc  in  thi.s 
area.    The    U.S     District    Court    for    Utah. 
when   reviewing   the   statute,   acknowledmd 
that  the  .states  could  regulate  in  this  area  if 
the    laws   enacted   are   consistent    wilti    the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  s  definition  of  ob.sceni 
t.v.  as  set  out  in  MxlUr  \   Calttonna   413  US 
15    (1973).    The    Di.stricl    Court    found    the 
Utah   law    unconstitutional   becau.se  it   pro 
hibited   the   lran.smis.sion   of   material    that 
did  not  fall  within  the  Supreme  Court  s  def 
inition  of  obscenity  and  thai  wa-s.  therefore, 
within   the   protection   of   the   first    amend 
ment    Home  Boi  0"nr  \     Wilkinson    531  F 
Supp.  987  (D    Utah   1982'    The  courts  have 
reached  the  same  result  wilh  resprcl  lo  city 
ordinances.    See    Coynmunittj    TrU-risKni    o/ 
Utah  Inc.  v.  Rov  Citu.  .55.S  F  Supp    1164  'D 
Utah  1982);  Cru;  v    Frrrr.  .S71  F   Supp    125 
iS.D  Fla.  19831 

The  Commi.ssion  has  not  received  anv 
complaints  requirinK  formal  enforcement 
action  under  its  cable  ob.sctnity  rule  TIh.n 
undoubtedly  follows  from  the  applicabilii.v 
o(  the  rule  only  to  cable  system  orn.Mnnlions 
and  from  the  very  narrow  definiiion  of  ob 
.scenity  under  the  Millrr  ca.se.  and  the  even 
narrower  definition  of  indecent  laiii:uat;e  .set 
out  in  FCC.  V.  Pacifica  Fnundation.  438 
U.S  726  1 1978)  ALso.  (he  number  of  ob.s<  iiu 
ly  indecency  complaints  from  cable  sub 
scribers  is  considerably  smaller  than  similar 
complaints  from  nonsub.scrib«rs  That  is  nol 
surprising,  becau.se  there  are  maiiv  mon 
off  theair  television  viewers  than  cable  sub 
.scribers.  Moreover,  adult  protirammuu;  i.^ 
often  offered  by  cable  television  systems  ;vs 
a  special  channel  or  tier  thai  is  available  for 
an  extra  fee.  Tho.se  subscribini;  to  such  pav 
channels  would  nol  be  likelv  to  complain  as 
to  content  of  the  pronrams  presented 

As  to  your  .second  question,  the  Criminal 
Code  (18  use.  S  1464)  prohibits  the  broad 
cast  of  obscene,  indecent  or  profaiif  maleri 
al.  As  a  part  of  the  Criminal  Code.  I  fir  ^lat 
ute  can  be  enforced  by  the  Justice  Depart 
ment.  Further,  the  Commission  shares  .ri 
forcement  of  the  statute  because  I  lie  Com 
munications    Act    urants    us    auilioniy    to 
revoke  a  broadcasters  license  or  to  assess 
fines  for  violations  of  section  1464   47  I'  S  C 
§§312'aM6)  and  503'biilnDi    Th<    Commis 
sion  has  impo.sed  fines  for  violations  of  tht 
obscenity  statute,  bul   each  ca-si-  involved  a 
radio  licensee.  There  have  been  no  ca.ses  in- 
volving   television    programs    (generally    or 
scrambled  television  programs  such  :us  pro 
vided  by  an  overlheair  sub.scnption  iilevi 
sion  station. 

These  holding  licen.sfs  in  the  multipoini 
distribution   .service   'MDSi   are   considered 
common  carriers,  which  are  nol   subject   to 
the  broadcast  ob.scenity  statute    Neverthe 
less,   the  Commi.ssion   ha.s   initialed   a   rule 
making    proceeding    in    Docket    No     83  989 
dealing  in  part  with  the  Commissions  rol» 
as  to  obscene  iransmi.ssions  over  MDS  facili 
ties.  One  of  the  questions  to  be  considered 
there  is  the  e.Ment.  if  any.  to  which  I  tie  car 
rier  should  be  held  accountable,  in  coiilra.si 
to  the  entity  that   hires  the  carriers  serv 
ices.  I  have  enclased  a  copy  of  our  Nonce  of 
Inquiry  in  Docket  No   83  989.  You  may  find 
paragraphs  22  28  of  that  document  hilptui 
Direct  broadca.sl  .satellite  iDBS>  licen.sees 
have  the  choice  of  operating  as  a  broadcast 
or   a   common   carrier   service.    Those    that 
elect  the  broadcast  route  would  be  subject 
to  section   1464  of  the  Criminal  Code    The 
same  questions  now   under  consideration  in 


Docket  No  83  989  can  be  raised  as  lo  DBS 
operators  elect ing  to  operate  a,s  common 
carriers  Tht  analysis  that  will  be  provided 
in  Docket  No  83  989  should  apply  in  sub- 
stantial mea.sure.  if  not  equally,  to  common 
carriers  licen.sed  lo  provide  a  DBS  serv  ice. 

As  an  individual,  of  course.  I  share  many 
of  vour  concerns.  As  a  member  of  the  feder 
al  agency  that   liceii.ses  'he  various  .services 
menlioned   above,  and   Ihat    is  obligated   lo 
carry  out  the  no  censorship  provision  of  I  he 
Communications  Act   i47   U.S.C    ;;326i  and 
the    freedom    ol    I  he    press    and    of    speech 
clauses  of  the  firsl  ameiulmenl  to  tlie  Con 
stitution.   I   have  serious  nservations  as  lo 
I  he  extent    the  Commission   should   liavi'  a 
role  in  this  area    In  addition,  as  mentioned 
above,  one  of  the  dilfieullies  m  this  area  is 
deu  rmining  wlial  is  legally  ob.sceiie  or  inde 
cent    Part  of  the  Supreme  Court  s  def  mil  ion 
riquires     reference     lo       local     commimily 
standards.'   delermmalion    ilial    this   Com- 
mission  is  III   etiuiljped  to  make    For  I  fiese 
reasons.  Ihe  Commission  adopted  legislative 
recommt ndations    in    1981    i  FCC    Tra(  k    II 
Legislative   Proposals.   Seplember    17,    1981  » 
looking    toward   deletion   of    Ihe    revocation 
and  (orliiture  provisions  ol   the  Communi 
cations  Ael   as  lo  obscenily   and   indeiencv. 
Such    a   deletion    would    hav«'    lelt    enforce 
ment  of  ihe  ota.s<enily  statiil<'  lo  Ihe  .Justice 
Department    or   lo   local   officials   who  can 
make     ludgments    as    to    local    community 
standards    Congre.ss  did  not   make  Ihe  rec- 
omtiii'iided  changes.  Accordingly,  as  long  as 
the  sialules  are  retained  in  Ihe  Communi<a 
tiinis  Act.  the  Commi.^.Nion  will  impose  sane 
111)11^  wlieri-  warranti'd.  or  will  di  fer  to  local 
(illKials  or  Ihe  .Juslice  Depart  ineiu    as  mav 
be  appropriate 

1  hope  this  IS  llelpliil 
Sineeri'lv. 

Mark  S   Fovvi  m. 

Chairman 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Prcsideiil.  what 
this  corrtspoiidcncc.  from  the  Just  ice 
Department  and  the  FCC.  shows  is 
Ihat  there  is  a  glaritm  anomaly  in  Fed- 
eral lav^.  While  the  transportation  and 
transmission  of  ob.scene  material  in 
interstate  commerre  is  generally  pro- 
hibited for  printed  matter,  radio,  and 
broadcast  television,  cable  television 
perhaps  the  most  rapidly  expanding' 
means  of  rommiinuation  today -has 
been  left  virtiially  untouched.  In 
short.  Federal  law  tias  not  kept  up 
With  new  technology. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  will  clo.se  tins 
gap  in  Ihe  law  and  apply  our  tradition- 
al moral  standards  and  criminal  penal- 
tics  to  this  new  medium.  The  bill  ex- 
pands section  1464  of  title  18.  consist- 
ent with  existing  Supreme  Court  cases 
in  this  area,  to  cover  not  only  trans- 
mi.ssion  of  ob.scene.  indecent,  or  pro- 
fane language  by  radio  rommunua- 
tion.  but  also  the  transml.ssion  of  ob- 
.scene, indecent,  or  profane  material. 
a.s  well  as  language,  over  both  broad- 
cast television  and  cable  television. 

Specifically,  my  bill  leaves  in  place 
the  current  criminal  penalties  for  the 
uttering  of  indecent  pr  profane  Ian 
guage  by  means  of  radio  communica- 
tion that  is.  up  to  a  $10,000  fine,  or 
up  lo  2  years  impri.sonm<-nt.  or  both. 

In  .several  other  respoct.s  it  expands 
and  upgrades  current  law : 


First,  instead  of  explicitly  covering 
only  the  uttering  of  obscene,  indecent, 
or  profane  lanKuago  by  radio  commu- 
nication, under  my  bill,  the  statute 
would  also  cover  the  same  by  broad- 
ca-st  television  and  cable  television. 
Thus,  both  major  forms  of  television 
communication  would  now  be  covered 
explicitly  for  the  firsl  time. 

Second,  in  addition  to  covering  the 
uttering  of  ob.scene.  indecent,  or  pro- 
fane language,  in  der  tny  bill  the  .stat- 
ute would  al.so  cover  the  distribution 
of  ob.scene,  indecent,  or  profane  mate- 
rial. Until  now  only  language,  not  pic- 
tures or  other  material,  has  been  cov- 
ered. 

Third,  my  bill  increases  the  maxi- 
mum fine  for  violations  against  the 
ob.sceni  iy  provisions  from  510,000  to 
S20.000.  Because  ob.scene  matter  is 
today  the  worst  part  of  the  problem,  it 
deserves  a  higher  penalty. 

Fourth,  my  bill  very  specifically  de- 
fines ob.scene  language  or  material" 
and  •indecent  language  or  material"— 
all  in  accord  with  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  The.se  definitions 
should  reinove  any  po.ssible  vagueness 
problems.  <  Prior  ca.se  law  on  the  mean- 
ing of  'profane  '  was  deemed  suffi- 
cietil.i 

P'ifth.  iny  bill  al.so  includes  a  provi- 
sion that  allows  the  Slates  and  local- 
ities to  enact  stricter  penaltic^s  or  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  penalties  against  the 
pro.scribed  material,  .so  long  as  such 
Slate  regulation  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Federal  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  all  the.se  provisions 
taken  together  should  effectively 
remove  radio,  broadcast  television,  and 
cable  television  as  means  for  the  com- 
munication of  ob.scene.  indecent,  or 
profane  materials.  The.se  provisions 
are  are  al.so  meant  to  include  future 
developments  in  technology  that  in- 
volve radio  or  television  in  any 
manner,  including  the  use  of  .satellite 
transmission. 

INTKKSTVTK  TKI.KPHUNK  SKHVICK 

Mr.  President,  late  last  year  Con- 
gre.ss pas.sed  a  new  authorization  act 
for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mi.ssion. That  legislation  amendc^d  .sec- 
tion 223  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  which  prohibits  obscene  and  har- 
a.ssing  telephone  calls  in  interstate 
communications. 

Such  amendments  were  directed  at 
the  so-calh^d  dial-porn  or  dial-a-porn 
sil nation  in  which  busine.s.ses  lease 
telephone  .services  for  the  purpose  of 
making  pornographic  mes.saKes  avail- 
able for  a  fee  lo  any  caller— local  or 
long  distance.  Pornographic  magazines 
such  as  Penthouse  and  High  Society 
have  sponsored  this  type  enterprise, 
and  countless  children  throughout  the 
country  have  used  it. 

In  respon.se  to  such  exploitation  of 
children,  many  public  officials  and 
others  sought  to  have  the  FCC  en- 
force  the   former  section   223.   When 


the  FCC  failed  or  was  unable  to  re 
spend  under  the  prior  law,  Congress 
passed  amendments  to  section  223. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  were 
made  in  hopes  of  clarifying  the'  sec- 
tions  application  to  the  dial-porn  situ- 
ation. Unfortunately,  the  amendments 
were  hastily  drafted  and  passed,  and 
they  have  made  section  223  all  but 
useless  In  getting  rid  of  the  dial-porn 
problem. 

The  main  flaw  in  the  amendments  is 
the  safe-harbor  provision  that  effec- 
tively sanctions  commercial  telephone 
pornography  and  that  does  not  really 
protect  children  from  this  scourge. 
Subsection  (b)(2)  provides: 

It  is  a  defense  lo  a  prosecution  under  this 
subsection  that  the  defendant  restricted 
acce.ss  lo  the  prohibited  communication  to 
pensons  IB  years  of  age  or  older  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  which  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

This  provision  has  proved  in  practice 
a  gaping  loophole  in  the  law  and  has 
rendered  the  statute  ineffective  in  pro- 
viding sufficient  protection  for  chil- 
dren. 

The  1983  amendments  have  man- 
aged to  produce  the  following  disas- 
trous effects: 

First,  for  the  first  time  in  American 
history  the  dissemination  of  obscenity 
is  legaliaed  and  sanctioned.  The  stat- 
ute explicitly  legalizes  the  transmis- 
sion of  obscene  or  indecent  remarks  to 
adults  who  consent  to  hear  the  mes- 
sage. To  ba.se  obscenity  law  on  a  "con- 
senting adult"  theory  completely  con- 
tradicts the  philosophy  of  other  Fed- 
eral laws  prohibiting  the  importation, 
mailing,  broadcasting,  and  interstate 
transportation  of  obscene  matter.  The 
traditional  idea  has  been  that,  in  order 
to  serve  the  common  good,  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce  should  not  be  open 
to  breaclies  of  public  morality. 

Second,  even  when  minors  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  dial-porn  enterprise, 
there  is  a  complete  defense  to  the 
criminal  penalties  for  the  provider  if 
he  follo\»ed  the  FCC  guidelines  de- 
signed to  restrict  access  for  minors.  In- 
stead of  working  to  protect  the 
minors,  this  aspect  of  current  law  im- 
munizes the  smut  peddler.  As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
prevent  minors  from  calling  or  to  dis- 
tinguish a  minor  from  an  adult  caller, 
and  the  law  ought  to  recognize  this  re- 
ality. 

Third,  obscene  recordings  and  tele- 
phone calls  are  legalized,  as  long  as 
they  are  made  for  noncommercial  pur- 
poses. Thus,  an  individual  who  offers 
obscene  calls  as  a  "hobby"  would  be 
exempt  from  prosecution  in  many  situ- 
ations. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill's  amend- 
ments to  section  223  is  to  cure  these 
defects.  It  eliminates  the  safe-harbor 
provision  so  that  obscene  material 
may  not  be  transmitted  by  telephone 
to  minors  or  adults,  consenting  or  un- 
consenting. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2769 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  or 
America  m  Congress  asscrnbled.  Thai  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Cable-Porn  and 
Dial-Porn  Control  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1464  of  title  18.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  lo  read  as  follows: 
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"S  1 161.  HroadcasliiiK.  tflcrastinK.  <>r  cabU-caslinK 
of  obscene,  indecent,  or  profiine  lanxuaKe:  dis- 
(ribulinK    obscene     or     indecent     mulerlul     bv 
means  of  radio,  television,  or  cable  television 
"(a)  Whoever  knowingly   utters  any  ob- 
scene language,  or  distributes  any  obscene 
material,  by  means  of  radio,  television,  or 
cable    television    communication    shall    be 
fined  not  more  than  $20,000.  or  impri.soned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

"(bJ  Whoever  knowingly  utters  any  inde- 
cent or  profane  language,  or  distributes  any 
indecent  or  profane  material,  by  means  of 
radio,  television,  or  cable  television  commu- 
nication shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  imprisoned  for  more  than  two 
years,  or  both 
"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  — 
"(1)  obscene  language'  or  'ob,scene  materi- 
al' means  any  language  or  material  respec- 
tively which- 

"(A)  the  average  person,  applying  contem- 
porary community  standards  for  radio  or 
television,  would  find,  taken  as  a  whole,  ap- 
peals lo  the  prurient  interest: 

"(B)  depicts  or  describes,  in  a  patently  of- 
fensive way  (i)  an  ultimate  sexual  act. 
normal  or  perverted,  actual  or  simulated, 
tii)  masturbation,  (ill)  an  excretory  func- 
tion, (iv)  a  lewd  exhibition  of  a  human  geni- 
tal organ,  or  (v)  flagellation,  torture,  or 
other  violence,  indicating  a  .sado-ma.sochisiic 
sexual  relationship:  and 

"CO  taken  as  a  whole,  lacks  serious  liter- 
ary, arti.slic.  political,  or  .scientific  value: 

■'<2)  'indecent  language'  or  indecent  mate- 
rial" means  a  depiction  or  description  of  (A) 
a  human  ,sexual  or  excretory  organ  or  func- 
tion, (B)  nudity.  (C)  an  ultimate  .sexual  act. 
normal  or  perverted,  actual  or  simulated. 
(D)  masturbation.  (E)  flagellation,  torture. 
or  other  violence,  indicating  a  sado-ma.soch- 
istic  sexual  relationship,  which  under  con- 
temporary community  standards  for  radio 
or  television  is  presented  in  a  patently  of- 
fensive way:  and 

"(3)  distribute'  means  lo  send,  transmit. 
retransmit,  telecast,  broadcast,  or  cablecasl. 
including  by  wire  or  .satellite,  or  produce  or 
provide  such  language  or  material  for  distri- 
bution. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  is  intended  to 
interfere  with  or  preempt  the  power  and 
right  of  the  several  States,  including  politi- 
cal subdivisions  thereof,  over  franchises  or 
to  regulate  in  this  area  as  lo  ob.scenity.  inde- 
cency, or  profanity,  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  in  a  manner  which  is  not  in- 
consistent with  this  section,  ". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  71  of  title  18, 
United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
"1464.  Broadcasting  obscene  language.  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1464.  Broadcast- 
ing, telecasting,  or  cablecasting  of  obscene, 
indecent,  or  profane  language:  distributing 
obscene  or  indecent  material  by  means  of 
radio,  television,  or  cable  television.  ". 


Sec  3.  (a)  Sub.section  (b)  of  .section  223  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
223)  is  amended  lo  read  as  follows' 

"(b)(1)  Whoever- 

(A)  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in 
interstate  or  foreign  communication,  by 
means  of  telephone,  makes  (directly  or  by 
recording  device)  any  comment,  request, 
suggestion,  or  proposal  which  is  ob.scene. 
lewd,  la.scivious.  filthy,  or  indecent,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  maker  of  such  com- 
ments placed  the  call,  or 

(B)  knowingly  permits  any  telephone  fa- 
cility under  such  person's  control  lo  be  used 
for  any  purpose  prohibited  by  subparagraph 
'A). 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  im- 
pri.soned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

''2)(A)  In  addition  to  the  criminal  penal- 
ties under  paragraph  (1).  whoever,  in  the 
Di.stricl  of  Columbia  or  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign communication,  violates  paragraph 
(1)(A)  or  (1)(B)  for  commercial  purposes 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  fine  of  nol  more 
than  $50,000  for  each  violation.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  each  day  of  viola- 
tion shall  constitute  a  separate  violation. 

(B)  A  fine  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
a.s.se.s,sed  either— 

(ii  by  a  court,  pursuant  to  a  civil  action 
by  the  Commission  or  any  attorney  em- 
ployed by  th<'  Commi.ssion  who  is  designated 
by  the  Commission  for  such  purpose,  or 

111)  by  the  Commi.ssion.  after  appropriate 
administrative  proceedings. 

"(3)(A)  Either  the  Attorney  General,  or 
the  Commi.ssion  or  any  attorney  employed 
by  the  Commi.ssion  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commi.ssion  for  such  purpose,  may  bring 
suit  in  a  district  court  of  the  United  Stales 
lo  enjoin  any  act  or  practice  which  allegedly 
violates  paragraph  1 1 )( A)  or  ( 1  KB). 

'  'B)  Upon  a  proper  showing  that,  weigh- 
ing the  equities  and  considering  the  likeli- 
hood of  ultimate  succes.s.  a  preliminary  in- 
junction would  be  in  the  public  interest,  and 
after  notice  to  the  defendant,  such  prelimi- 
nary injunction  may  be  granted.  If  a  full 
I  rial  on  the  merits  is  not  scheduled  within 
such  period,  not  exceeding  20  days,  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  court  after  issuance  of 
the  preliminary  injunction,  the  injunction 
shall  be  di.s.sohcd  by  the  court.". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (I)  of 
sub.section  (a)  of  .section  223  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  is  repealed. 

(c)  Sub.section  (c)  of  section  8  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commi.ssion  Authori- 
zation Act  of  1983  is  repealed.* 


By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Abdnor): 
S.  2770.  A  bill  to  protect  consumer 
franchised  automobile  dealers  from 
unfair  price  discrimination  in  the  sale 
by  the  manufacturer  of  new^  motor  ve- 
hicles, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FAIR  COMPETITION  IN  THE  AUTOIWOBILE  AND 
TRUCK  MARKETPLACE 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Abdnor  a  bill  which  I  hope  will 
serve  not  only  as  vehicle  to  shed  light 
on  the  current  practices  of  domestic 
automobile  manufacturers  in  provid- 
ing large  discounts  to  fleet  purchasers 
of  their  automobiles  and  trucks,  but 
will  also  ensure  fair  competition  in  the 
automobile  and  truck  marketplace. 
During  the  past  several  years  about  15 
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to  20  percent  of  the  American  automo- 
bile manufacturers  production  has 
been  sold  to  leasing  companies  and 
other  fleets.  There  is.  of  course,  noth 
ing  wrong  with  this  magnitude  of  .sales 
to  fleets.  The  fleets  have  a  need  for 
these  vehicles  and  the  marketplace 
supplies  them. 

It  is  our  understanding,  however, 
that  the  domestic  manufacturers  are 
providing  subsidies  or  discounts  to 
these  companies  sometimes  in  excess 
of  $1,000  per  vehicle.  These  fleet  dis- 
counts are  available  only  to  a  select 
group  of  businesses  but  not  to  fran 
chised  new  car  dealers  for  resale  to  in 
dividual  consumers.  These  fk-et  a.ssist 
ance  programs  take  many  forms.  Cash 
payments  to  fleets,  free  options,  direct 
discounts,  guaranteed  re.sale  value. 
and  advertising  payments  are  among 
the  types  of  fleet  subsidies  that  are 
currently  being  utilized  by  the  domes 
tic  manufacturers. 

This  differential,  of  course,  must  be 
made  up.  In  effect,  the  American  new 
car  buyer  helps  subsidize  the  fleet  pur- 
chaser. Further,  these  progams  cannot 
t>e  justified  on  the  basis  of  volume 
The  average  dealer  in  the  United 
States  cannot  buy  cars  as  cheaply  as 
the  smallest  fleet  even  though  he 
might  individually  buy  many,  many 
more  vehicles  and  even  though  fran 
chised  dealers  in  the  aggregate  clearly 
purchase  far  more  units. 

Some  estimates  suggest    that   these 
subsidies  might  well  amount   to  hun 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  That  is  not 
a  small  piece  of  change  for  the  con 
sumers  of  this  Nation  to  pick  up.  and 
with  a  potential  economic   impact    of 
that  magnitude.  I  certainly  think  that 
this    issue    de.serves    further    explora- 
tion. To  my  knowledge  only  the  manu 
facturers  know  the  number  of  vehicles 
that  are  being  subsidized  and  the  total 
dollar  value  of  the  subsidization.  This 
vital  information  could  be  brought  to 
light  in  congressional  hearings. 

Other  questions  are  equally  Impor 
tant.  If  acquisition  costs  for  fleets  are 
t)elow  the  price  at  which  small  busi- 
ness dealers  can  obtain  vehicles,  does 
this  create  an  unfair  fleet  price  advan 
tage  over  consumers?  If  these  subsidy 
programs    are    creating    a    preferred 
class  of  customers,  does  this  not  result 
in  large  corporations  paying   less   for 
their  vehicles  than  consumers'  If  fleet 
vehicle    orders    are    given    preference 
over  new  car  dealer  orders,  does  this 
not  create  an  unfair  situation  to  both 
consumers  and  small  business  dealers.' 
These   are   just   a   few   of   the   many. 
many  que.stions  that  must  be  explored 
in  order  to  determine  if  the  current 
program  of  fleet  subsidies  by  the  do 
mestic    manufacturers    constitutes    a 
discriminatory  practice  which  injures 
both    consumers    and    small    business 
dealers.  I  hope  that  the  bill  which  we 
are  introducing  today  will  .serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  a  congressional  hearing  in 
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which  the  facts  surrounding  fleet  sub- 
sidies can  be  fully  aired. 

I  would  add  that  one  other  problem 
must  al.so  be  aired.  That  is  the  .so- 
called  practice  of  bootlegging.  This  is 
the  simple  practice  of  having  the  man- 
ufacturer .sell  the  car  to  fleet  purchas- 
ers at  special  di.scounts  not  available 
to  dealers  and  in  turn  having  the 
fleets  -sell  the  cars  to  private  purchas- 
ers in  direct  competition  with  new 
dealers.  This  is  clearly  unfair  competi- 
tion and  numerous  examples  of  it  have 
already  begun  to  surface  around  the 
Nation.  The  practice  is  so  potentially 
lucrative  that  it  is  highly  likely  that  it 
will  increa.se. 

Summarized  briefly,  our  bill  would 
do  the  following: 

First,  prohibit  a  manufacturer  from 
selling  to  any  ptTson  or  automobile 
dealer  any  automobile  at  a  price  which 
IS  lower  than  the  price  at  which  the 
.same  model  is  .sold  to  its  franchi.sed 
automobile  dealers  during  the  .same 
time  period: 

S»-cond.  prohibit  a  manufacturer 
from  imposing  restrictions  on  .some  of 
the  persons  purchasing  automobiles 
that  are  not  impo.sed  on  all  purchas- 
ers:    . 

Third,  prohibit  a  manutacturer  from 
proMding  to  .some  ultimate  purcha.ser 
of  automobiles  a  rebate,  di.scount. 
refund,  and  .so  forth,  that  is  not  of- 
fered to  all  other  ultimate  purcha.sers 
of  the  .same  model  during  the  same 
time  period:  and 

Fourth,  provide  an  exception  for 
sales  to  Federal.  State,  and  local  go\- 
ernments  and  the  traditional  .sales  to 
the  Red  Cro.ss. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Hi-  it  ruartid  bu  thr  Srnatf  mid  Hiiu\r  <>' 
RiprrsiUladiis  <>>  Ihv  rtutfil  Slttti-^  (>> 
Atiirniu  in  ('on</n.s.s  us.--iiribli(l 

TITLE  I     AIJTOMOBU.KS 

DKHNITIONS 

SKrTK'N  1(11.  A.-,  ii.sed  iti  thi.s  liHc 

I  1  1  Till-  itrm  aiiioniobilr  niiaii.s  aiis  m- 
Midi-  uiKludini;  .iiiv  van  or  .-,liilion  viayotii 
v^liicli  I1.1.S  a  t-Tos.N  \i  liicli'  \M'it;liI  o(  less 
ihaii  10.000  [xiiirid.--  and  vvlucli 

I  A  '  lia-s  4  or  nior*   -*  liriK 

1  Ri  i.s  propelled  b\  fuel   and 

'C'l  I.s  maniilaclund  primanU  Inr  ii.^e  on 
public  slreei.s.  road.s.  and  lnt;h\^a>.s 

i2i  The  term  Inuk  mean.s  an\  vihicle 
vkhich  hiLs  a  k;rovs  \ehi(le  v^eii^hl  of  10,000 
pound.s  or  more  and  w  hull 

'  A  I  ha.s  4  or  more  *  heel.s. 

iBm.s  propelled  b>  fuel,  and 

iC'i  i-s  manufaclured  primarily  lor  u>e  on 
public  sireel.-..  road.s.  and  hit;tn*avs 

I  Si  The  terms    auiomoDile  manufacturer 
and    manufactiir<r    means 

I  A)  ariN  per.son  who  manufactures.  .i.ssem 
bles.  or  imports  new  automobiles,  and 

iBi  Any  person  primarily  eiinai,'ed  in  the 
sale  or  dislribulion  of  new  automobiles  for 
resale 


Such  term  includes  any  person  (other  than 
an  automobile  dealer)  owned  or  controlled 
(directly  or  indirectly)  by  a  per.son  who 
manufactures.  as.semble.s.  or  imports  auto- 
mobiles. 

(41  The  term  automobile  dealer"  means 
any  person  primarily  engaged  in  the  .sale  or 
dislribulion  of  new  automobiles  or  new 
(rucks  10  ultimate  purcha.sers. 

(5)  The  term  ultimale  purcha.ser"  mean.s. 
wllh  respect  to  any  new  automobile,  the 
first  person  who  purcha.ses  such  new  auto- 
mobile for  purpo.ses  other  than  resale, 

(6)  The  term  .sales  period"  means  any 
period  of  lime  during  which  a  new  automo- 
bile IS  .sold  or  lea.sed.  or  offered  for  .sale  or 
lea.se.  by  the  automobile  manufacturer  at  a 
certain  price 

(7 1  The  term  price"  means  the  amount 
paid,  or  to  be  paid,  lo  the  manufacturer  by 
the  person  purchasing  or  lea-sing  a  new 
automobile  from  the  manufacturer.  Such 
term  also  includes 

lAi  any  rebate,  discount,  refund,  promo- 
lional  service  additional  equipment,  or  any 
other  inducement  or  benefit  provided  direct- 
h  or  indirectly  by  the  manufacturer  in  con- 
nection with  such  sale  or  lea.se  and 

iBi  any  rebate  discount,  refund,  promo- 
tional service,  additional  equipment,  or  any 
01  her  inducement  or  benefit  which"  is  pro- 
vided by  the  manufacturer  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser  of  such  automobile  in  connection 
Willi  the  purchase  by  such  ultimate  pur- 
cha.ser  of  sucli  automobile 
Such  Itrm  shall  not  include  any  amount 
which  is  separately  stated  In  connection 
with  the  sale  of  an  automobile  by  the  manu- 
lacluri  r  to  a  purchaser  in  any  State  to  the 
ixteni  that  such  amount  is  altrlbutable  to 
any  device  or  equipm<'nt  installed  in  such 
automobile  for  purpo.ses  of  compliance  with 
air  pollution  emission  control  rt'quirements 
applicable  in  tlial  State. 
181  The  term  incentive"  means- 
(Ai  any  rebate,  di.scount.  refund,  promo- 
tional service,  additional  equipment,  or  any 
older  inducement  or  benefit  provided  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  by  the  manufacturer  in  con- 
n.dion  with  the  sale  or  lea.se  by  the  manu- 
laclurer  of  a  new  automobile,  and 

■  Hi  any  rebate,  discount,  refund,  promo- 
iKjtial  service,  additional  equipment,  or  any 
other  inducement  or  beni'fil  which  is  pro- 
vided bv  the  manufacturer  to  the  ultimale 
purchaser  of  an  automobile  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  by  such  ultimale  pur- 
cha.ser of  such  automobile 

(9i  The  term  desi>;iialed  regional  incen- 
tive sales  period  means  any  period  of  lime 
designated  by  an  automobile  manufacturer 
under  section  lOH  of  this  Act  for  purpo.ses  of 
a  qualified  reMional  incentive  saU's  program. 
No  such  period  may  be  le.ss  than  14  days. 

(KM  The  term  desinnated  region  means 
any  area  within  the  tJnited  Stales  which  is 
desimialed  by  an  automobile  manufacturer 
under  section  103  of  this  Act  for  purposes  of 
a  qualified  rikiional  incentive  .sales  program. 
No  such  area  may  be  smaller  than  Ihe 
smallest  standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  determined  under  the  most  current 
United  Stales  census  data. 
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irNKAlH  pmCK  DISCRIMINATION 

Si;c  H)2.  (a)  No  automobile  manufacturer 
may  sell  or  lease  any  new  automobile  in 
interstate  <-ommirce.  or  offer  to  .sell  or  lea.se 
any  new  automobile  in  interstate  commerce, 
to  any  person  (including  an  automobile 
dealer'  durmn  any  .sales  period  at  a  price 
which  IS  higher  than  the  lowest  price  at 
which  any  oilier  new  automobile  of  the 
.same  model,  similarly  equipped,  is  .sold  or 


leased,  or  offered  for  sale  or  lease,  by  the 
automobile  manufacturer  during  that  sale 
period. 

(b)  No  automobile  manufacturer  may 
offer  any  incentive  in  connection  with  the 
sale  or  lease  in  interstate  commerce  of  any 
model  of  new  automobile  unless  all  automo- 
bile dealers  authorized  by  the  manufacturer 
to  .sell  that  model  have  been  notified,  in  ad- 
\Tince.  of  such  incentive  and  unless  such  in- 
centive remains  in  effect  for  at  least  14 
days.       I 

I  EXCEPTIONS 

Sec  108.  (a)  Section  102  shall  not  apply  to 
a  sale  or  lease  of,  or  an  offer  to  sell  or  lease. 
any  new  automobile  to— 

1 1 )  a  automobile  manufacturer; 

(2)  an  employee  of  the  manufacturer  who 
is  not  an  automobile  dealer. 

(3)  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State  or 
local  government,  or 

(4)  the  American  Red  Cross. 
No  offer  to  .sell  to  an  entity  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  this  .subsec- 
tion shall   be  taken  into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  sub.section  (b)(2)  of  this  section. 

(b)(  1 )  Section  102  shall  not  apply  to  a  sale 
by  the  manufacturer  of.  or  an  offer  by  the 
manufacturer  to  sell,  any  new  automobile  to 
any  purcha.ser  if  such  sale  or  offer  by  the 
manufacturer  is  part  of  a  qualified  regional 
incentive,. sales  program  for  any  designated 
region. 

(2)  A  .saje  by  the  manufacturer  of.  or  offer 
by  the  manufacturer  to  sell,  a  new  automo- 
bile is  part  of  a  qualified  regional  incentive 
sales  program  for  a  designated  region  if— 

(A)  all  automobiles  of  the  .same  model. 
similarly  equipped,  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
by  the  automobile  manufacturer  in  the  des- 
ignated region  during  the  designated  region- 
al incentive  sales  period  are  sold  and  offered 
for  sale  at  the  same  price; 

(B)  all  automobiles  sold  by  the  automobile 
manufacturer  in  such  designated  region 
during  the  designated  regional  incentive 
sales  period  are  delivered  by  the  automobile 
manufacturer  to  the  purchaser  in  such  des- 
ignated rogion;  and 

(C)  all  a»itomobile  dealers  which  are  locat- 
ed in  such  region  and  authorized  by  the 
automobike  manufacturer  to  sell  the  model 
of  automobile  concerned  are  notified  in  ad- 
vance of  any  incentive  offered  by  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  in  connection  with  the 
sale  or  lease  of  such  model  and  any  such  in- 
centive remains  in  effect  in  such  region  for 
at  least  14  day.s. 

<c)(l)  Section  102  shall  not  apply  to  any 
extension  of  credit  by  any  person  owned  or 
controlled  by  an  automobile  manufacturer 
to  an  ultitnate  purchaser  for  the  purchase 
of  any  ncv»  automobile  if— 

(A)  such  ultimate  purchaser  provides  writ- 
ten certification  to  the  automobile  manufac- 
turer that  he  has  not  purchased  more  than 
5  automobiles  manufactured  by  such  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  during  the  preceding 
12  month.s;  or 

(B)  the  terms  on  which  such  credit  is  ex- 
tended are  necessary  to  compete  with  credit 
available  to  such  ultimate  purchaser  from 
any  other  source  engaged  in  the  business  of 
extending  credit. 

(2)  Section  102  shall  not  apply  to  any  ex- 
tension of  credit  by  any  person  owned  or 
controlled  by  an  automobile  manufacturer 
to  an  automobile  dealer  for  purposes  inven- 
tory finan<3ing. 

(d)  No  automobile  which  is  exempt  from 
any  provision  of  .section  102  by  reason  of 
this  section  shall  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  whether  any  other  automobile 
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has  been  .sold  or  leased  or  offered  for  .sale  or 
lease  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  section 
102. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Any  per.son  may  bring  an 
action  against  any  automobile  manufacturer 
to  require  compliance  with  any  requirement 
of  this  title.  In  any  such  action,  the  court 
may.  in  its  di.scretion— 

(1)  issue  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
to  require  compliance  with  such  require- 
ment; 

(2)  award  punitive  damages  to  plaintiff;  or 

(3)  take  action  under  both  paragraph.s  (1) 
and  (2).  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
punitive  damages  awarded  under  paragraph 
(2).  the  court  shall  lake  into  account  the 
number  of  automobiles  sold  in  violation  of 
this  title  and  the  amount  by  which  the  price 
at  which  such  automobiles  were  sold  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  price  at  which  such  automo- 
biles would  have  been  sold  if  sold  in  compli- 
ance with  this  title 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  court  may 
award  attorneys  fees  to  a  prevailing  plain- 
tiff in  any  action  brought  under  thi.s  subsec- 
tion. 

(c)  An  action  under  ih.'s  subsection  may  be 
brought  in  any  appropriate  United  Slates 
district  court. 

ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Sec  105.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  repeal. 
modify,  or  otherwise  affect  ihe  application 
of  any  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

PREEMPTION  OF  STATE  LAW 

Sec  106.  No  provision  of  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  preempt  or  supercede  any  pro- 
vision of  Stale  law  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  provision  of  Slate  law  is  inconsi.sienl 
with  a  provision  of  this  title 

TITLE  II    TRUCKS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  201.  As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  The  term  "truck"  means  any  vehicle 
which  has  a  gross  vehicle  weight  of  10.000 
pounds  or  more  and  which  — 

(A)  has  4  or  more  wheels; 

(B)  is  propelled  by  fuel;  and 

(C)  is  manufactured  primarily  for  use  on 
public  street.s.  roads,  and  highways. 

(2)  The  term  automobile"  means  any  ve- 
hicle (including  any  van.  station  wagon) 
which  has  a  gross  vehicle  weight  of  less 
than  10.000  pounds  and  which- 

(A)  has  4  or  more  w heel.s: 

(B)  is  propelled  by  fuel:  and 

(C)  is  manufactured  primarily  for  u.se  on 
public  streets,  roads,  and  highways. 

(3)  The  terms  truck  manufacturer"  and 
"manfacturer"  means— 

(A)  any  person  who  manufactures,  .-ussem- 
bles.  or  imports  new  trucks:  and 

(B)  any  person  primarily  engaged  in  ihe 
sale  or  distribution  of  new  trucks  for  resale. 
Such  term  includes  any  person  (other  than 
a  truck  dealer)  owned  or  controlled  (directly 
or  indirectly)  by  a  person  who  manufac- 
tures, assembles,  or  imports  trucks. 

(4)  The  term  'iruck  dealer"  means  any 
person  primarily  engaged  in  the  .sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  new  trucks  or  new  automobiles 
to  ultimate  purchasers. 

(5)  The  term  "ultimate  purchaser"  means, 
with  respect  lo  any  new  truck,  the  first 
person  who  purchases  such  new  truck  for 
purposes  other  than  resale. 

(6)  The  term  "sales  period"  means  any 
period  of  time  during  which  a  new  truck  is 
sold  or  leased,  or  offered  for  sale  or  lease,  by 
the  manufacturer  at  a  certain  price. 


(7)  The  term  "price"  means  the  amount 
paid,  or  to  be  paid,  to  the  manufacturer  by 
the  person  purchasing  or  leasing  a  new^ 
truck  from  the  manufacturer.  Such  term 
also  includes— 

(A)  any  rebate,  discount,  refund,  promo- 
tional service,  additional  equipment,  or  any 
other  inducement  or  benefit  provided  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  by  the  manufacturer  in 
connncciion  with  .such  sale  or  lease,  and 

(B)  any  rebate,  discount,  refund,  promo- 
tional service,  additional  equipment,  or  any 
other  inducemcnl  or  benefit  which  is  pro- 
vided by  the  manufacturer  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser  of  such  truck  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  by  such  ultimale  purchaser  of 
such  truck. 

Such  term  shall  not  include  any  amount 
which  is  .separately  .stated  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  a  iruck  by  the  manufacture 
er  to  a  purcha.ser  in  any  State  to  the  extent 
that  such  amount  is  attributable  to  any 
device  or  equipment  installed  in  such  truck 
for  purpo.ses  of  compliance  with  air  pollu- 
tion emi.s.sion  control  requirements  applica- 
ble in  that  State 

(8)  The  term  ■incentive"  means— 
(A)  any  rebate,  di.scount.  refund,  promo- 
tional .service,  additional  equipment,  or  any 
other  inducement  or  benefit  provided  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  by  the  manufacturer  in  con- 
nection with  Ihe  .sale  or  lease  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  a  new  truck,  and 

IB)  any  rebate,  discount,  refund,  promo- 
tional service,  additional  equipment,  or  any 
other  inducement  or  benefit  which  is  pro- 
vided by  the  manufacturer  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser  of  a  truck  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  by  such  ultimate  purchaser  of 
such  truck. 

UNFAIR  PRICE  DISCRIMINATION 

Sec  202.  (a)  No  truck  manufacturer  may 
.sell  or  lease  any  new  truck  in  interstate 
commerce  or  offer  10  sell  or  lease  any  new 
truck  in  interstate  commerce,  to  any  person 
(including  a  truck  dealer)  during  any  .sales 
period  at  a  price  which  is  higher  than  the 
lowest  price  at  which  any  other  new  truck 
of  the  same  model,  similarly  equipped,  is 
sold  or  leased,  or  offered  for  sale  or  lease,  by 
the  truck  manufacturer  during  that  sales 
period. 

(b)  No  truck  manufacturer  may  offer  any 
incentive  in  connection  with  the  sale  or 
lease  of  any  model  of  new  truck  in  inter- 
state commerce  unless  all  truck  dealers  au- 
thorized by  the  truck  manufacturer  to  .sell 
thai  model  have  been  notified,  in  advance, 
of  such  incentive  and  unless  such  incentive 
remains  in  effect  for  at  least  30  days. 

EXCEPTIONS 

Sec  203.  (a)  .section  202  shall  not  apply  to 
a  sale  or  lease  of,  or  an  offer  to  .sell  or  lease, 
any  new  truck  to— 

(Da  truck  manufacturer; 

(2)  an  employee  of  the  manufacturer  who 
is  not  a  truck  dealer. 

(3)  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  Slates  or  of  a  State  or 
local  government,  or 

(4)  the  American  Red  Cross. 
No  offer  to  sell  to  an  entity  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  through  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of 
sub.section  (b)(2)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Section  202  shall  not  apply  to  any  in- 
centive offered  or  provided  by  a  truck  man- 
ufacturer in  connection  with  any  truck  com- 
ponent manufactured  by  such  truck  manu- 
facturer to  the  extent  that  such  incentive  is 
necessary  to  compete  with  an  incentive 
available  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
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a  comparable  component    from  any   ollitr 
source. 

(c)(1)  Section  202  shall  not  apply  to  any 
extension  of  credit  to  the  ultimate  purcha-s 
er  of  any  truck  by  any  person  owned  or  con 
trolled  by  a  truck  manufacturer  if- 

(A)  such  ultimate  purchaser  provides  writ 
ten  certification  to  the  manufacturer  that 
the  has  not  purchased  more  than  5  trucks 
manufactured  by  such  manufacturer  during 
the  preceding  12  months;  or 

(B)  the  terms  on  which  such  credit  is  ex 
tended  are  necessary  to  compete  with  credit 
available  to  such  ultimate  purchaser  from 
any  other  source  engaged  in  the  business  of 
extending  credit. 

(2)  Section  202  shall  not  apply  to  any  ex 
tension  of  credit  by  any  person  owned  or 
controlled   by   a   truck   manufacturer   to   n 
truck  dealer  for  purposes  of   inventory   fi 
nancing. 

(d)  No  truck  which  is  exempt  from  section 
202  by  reason  of  this  section  shall  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  whether  any 
other  truck  has  been  sold  or  leased  or  of 
fered  for  sale  or  lease  in  violation  of  any 
provision  of  section  202. 

COMPANY  OWNED  DEALERSHIPS 

Sec-  204.  (a>  No  truck  dealer  which  is 
owned  by  a  truck  manufacturer  may  sell  or 
lease  any  new  truck  in  interstate  commerre. 
or  offer  to  sell  or  lease  any  new  truck  in 
interstate  commerce,  to  any  person  at  a 
price  which  is  lower  than  the  price  at  which 
that  truck  was  .sold  by  the  truck  manufac 
lurer  to  such  truck  dealer 

(bxli  Whenever  any  truck  manufacturer 
has  a  branch  or  division  which  is  primarily 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  trucks  to  the  ullimate 
consumer,  such  branch  or  division  shall  be 
treated  for  purposes  of  this  title  as  truck 
dealer  which  is  a  person  separate  from  such 
manufacturer. 

(2)  No  person  deemed  to  be  a  .separate 
truck  dealer  under  paragraph  <  1  >  may  sell 
or  lease  any  new  truck  in  interstate  com- 
merce, or  offer  to  sell  or  lease  any  new  truck 
m  interstate  commerce,  to  any  person  at  a 
price  which  is  lower  than  the  price  al  which 
that  truck  would  be  sold  by  the  manufactur 
er  if  the  manufacturer  were  making  .such 
sale  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
section  202. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  205.  (ai  Any  person  may  bring  an 
action  against  any  truck  manufacturer  to 
require  compliance  with  any  requirement  of 
this  title.  In  any  such  action,  the  court  may. 
in  its  discretion— 

( 1 )  issue  such  orders  as  may  b*-  necessary 
to  require  compliance  with  such  require- 
ment; 

(2)  award  punitive  damages  to  plaintiff;  or 

(3)  take  action  under  both  paragraphs  1 1 1 
and  (2). 

In  determining  the  amount  of  any  punitive 
damages  awarded  under  paragraph  i2i.  the 
court  shall  take  into  account  the  number  of 
trucks  sold  in  violation  of  this  title  and  the 
amount  by  which  the  price  at  which  such 
trucks  were  sold  is  different  from  the  price 
at  which  such  trucks  would  have  b«'en  .sold 
if  sold  in  compliance  with  this  title 

(b)  Where    appropriate,    the    court    may 
award  attorneys  fees  to  a  prevailing  plain 
tiff  in  any  action  brought  under  this  sub.sec- 
tion. 

(c)  An  action  under  this  sub.section  may  be 
brought  m  any  appropriate  United  States 
district  court. 

ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Sec.  206.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  repeal. 
modify,  or  otherwuse  affect  the  application 


of  any  provision  of  the  antitru.sl  laws  of  the 
United  State.s. 


PREEMPTION  or  STATE  LAW 

Sec  207.  No  provision  of  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  preempt  or  supercede  any  pro- 
vision of  State  law  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  provision  of  Slate  law  is  Inconsistent 
with  a  provision  of  this  title. • 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.J.  Res.  310.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  September 
16,  1984.  as  National  O.steopathic 
Medicine  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  OSTEOPATHIC  MEDICINE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
establish  the  week  beginning  Septem- 
ber 16,  1984.  as  National  Osteopathic 
Medicine  Week'  .  My  colleague  from 
Michigan.  Congressman  Ford,  has  al- 
ready introduced  this  resolution  in  the 
Hou.se. 

Osteopathic  medicine  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  the  United  States  since  1874. 
There  are  now  over  20,000  osteopathic 
physicians  [DOsl  practicing  medicine 
in  this  country.  While  an  osteopathic 
physician  receives  training  in  many  re- 
spects to  that  of  a  medical  doctor,  os- 
teopathic medical  .schools  have  histori- 
callv  placed  greater  emphasis  upon 
training  DOs  to  treat  the  whole 
person.  The  profession  has  also  em- 
phasized treatment  of  families  in 
small  communities.  Nearly  40  percent 
of  the  osteopathic  physicians  in  the 
country  work  in  communities  of  le.ss 
than  20.000  people  and  over  90  percent 
of  all  practicing  DOs  provide  primary 
care. 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  osteopathic 
physicians  in  the  United  States  prac- 
tice in  my  own  State  of  Michigan.  My 
State  is  al.so  fortunate  to  have  more 
than  30  of  the  Nations  200  osteopath- 
ic hospitals.  Michigan  State  University 
College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  is  one 
of  the  leading  schools  of  medicine  in 
the  country  and  my  State  also  houses 
the  Nations  first  freestanding  osteo- 
pathic hospital  which  provides  psychi- 
atric treatment  for  children  and  ado- 
lescents, the  Michigan  Osteopathic 
Medical  Center  (MOMCl. 

Mr.  President,  of  special  significance 
this  year  is  that  1984  is  the  golden  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Osteopathic 
Hospital  A.s.sociat ion,  which  represents 
the  osteopathic  hospitals.  For  over  100 
years,  members  of  the  osteopathic  pro- 
fession have  devoted  themselves  to 
providing  basic  health  care  services  to 
American  families  who  live  in  the 
.small  towns  and  rural  areas  of  our 
country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cospon.sor 
this  resolution  which  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  for  the  Congress 
to  commend  osteopathic  physicians 
for  making  an  important  contribution 
to  providing  quality  health  care  to 
Americans.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.J.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  October  13,  1984, 
through  October  19.  1984,  as  "Nation- 
al Independent  Laboratory  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  INDEPENDENT  LABORATORY  WEEK 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  13, 
1984.  through  October  19.  1984.  as  Na- 
tional Independent  Laboratory  Week." 
The  more  than  3.000  independent 
laboratories  in  the  United  Slates  rep- 
resent a  valuable  national  resource. 
These  independent  laboratories  serve 
manufacturers.  Government  agencies, 
trade  associations,  engineers  and  ar- 
chitects, shippers,  buyers,  sellers, 
farmers,  lawyers,  homeowners,  and 
many  others.  Independent  laborato- 
ries test  literally  everything  from  A  to 
Z,  from  air  to  zinc:  aircraft-missile 
parts,  bridges,  crops,  concrete,  drugs, 
electr'f'al  appliances,  food,  metals, 
military  components,  noise,  plastics, 
steel,  water. 

Independent,  third  party  opinions 
and  data  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  legal,  industrial,  and  busi- 
ness systems.  Independent  opinions 
and  reports  are  prima  facie  more  cred- 
ible because  they  are  inherently  objec- 
tive and  free  from  conflict  of  interest. 
This  fundamental  belief  in  the  value 
of  the  independent,  third  party  role 
ha.s  led  to  the  development  over  the 
past  100  years  of  the  independent  test- 
ing laboratory  profession. 

As  defined  by  the  American  Council 
of  Independent  Laboratories,  the  na- 
tional a.s.sociation  of  these  companies, 
an  independent  laboratory  provides 
professional  testing,  analysis,  inspec- 
tion, .sampling,  investigation  and/or 
related  consultation  services  to  the 
public  in  the  fields  of  engineering  and 
the  sciences.  Independent  laboratories 
produce  objective  unbiased  reports 
that  are  independent  of  any  influenc- 
ing factors  which  could  prejudice  the 
judgment  or  action  of  the  laboratory's 
management  or  employees. 

The  typical  independent  laboratory 
is  a  privately  held  small  business 
founded  by  an  engineer  or  scientist  en- 
trepreneur. His  or  her  commitment  to 
profe.ssional  standards  is  reinforced  by 
bu.siness  realities;  he  or  she  learns  that 
reliability,  responsibility  and  emphasis 
on  quality  constitute  sound  business 
practice  as  well  as  ethical  behavior. 
The  profit  motive  inclines  the  inde- 
pendent laboratory  to  be  innovative 
and  efficient.  These  laboratories  are 
typical  of  the  .small  technical  business- 
es that  several  studies  have  found  to 
be  the  primary  source  of  U.S.  innova- 
tion and  productivity. 

In  recent  years,  the  work  of  inde- 
pendent testing  laboratories  has  been 
particularly  important  in  improving 
the  U.S.  environment  and  enhancing 
the  quality  of  U.S.  products.  Many  in- 


dependent laboratories  are  certified  by 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  its  State  counterparts  for 
testing  drinking  water.  They  also  test 
wastewater  for  governments  and  in- 
dustry as  part  of  the  national  effort  to 
clean  up  our  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes. 
Further,  they  are  deeply  involved  in 
programs  to  monitor  air  quality  and 
protect  against  unsafe  levels  of  con- 
taminants in  the  atmosphere.  Con- 
sumer product  testing  and  construc- 
tion-related quality  assurance  pro- 
grams are  also  major  areas  of  activity 
of  independent  laboratories.  Manufac- 
turers and  building  designers  hire 
these  third  party  experts  to  monitor 
production  and  ensure  that  proper 
standards  and  specifications  are  met. 
In  these  and  other  ways,  the  Nation's 
independent  laboratories  contribute 
significantly  to  the  health,  safety,  and 
quality  of  life  of  all  U.S.  citizens. 

Independent  laboratories  are  also 
creating  jobs.  Figures  obtained  recent- 
ly from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics reveal  that  these  firms  have 
been  creating  new  jobs  at  more  than 
double  the  rate  of  U.S.  industry  as  a 
whole.  Between  the  years  1974  and 
1981.  the  average  growth  in  total  jobs 
throughout  industry  was  23  percent. 
Over  the  same  period,  independent 
laboratories  (SIC  codes  7391  and  7397) 
realized  a  job-growth  rate  of  more 
than  50  percent— from  93,000  employ- 
ees in  1974  to  141.000  employees  in 
1981. 

The  U.S.  Senate  should  recognise 
the  important  contributions  U.S.  inde- 
pendent laboratories  have  made  and 
the  vital  role  they  continue  to  play. 
Therefore,  because  the  members  of 
the  American  Council  of  Independent 
Laboratories  will  be  holding  the  47th 
annual  meeting  of  their  association  in 
Washington,  from  October  13  to  18, 
1984.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  designating  the  week  of  October  13. 
1984.  be  declared  National  Independ- 
ent Laboratory  Week.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  203 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  203,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  totally  disabled  as  the  result 
of  a  service-connected  disability  to 
travel  on  military  aircraft  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
are  permitted  to  travel  on  such  air- 
craft.      I 

'  S.  S63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  563,  a  bill  to  reform  the 
laws  relating  to  former  Presidents. 


S.  91  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  911,  a  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  make  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  role  of  nonparty  multi- 
candidate  political  action  committees 
in  the  financing  of  campaigns  of  can- 
didates for  Federal  office. 

S.   1531 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1531,  a  bill  to  encourage 
the  use  of  public  school  facilities 
before  and  after  school  hours  for  the 
care  of  school-age  children  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen].  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1841.  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote research  and  development,  en- 
courage innovation,  stimulate  trade. 
and  make  necessary  and  appropriate 
amendments  to  the  antitrust,  patent. 
and  copyright  laws. 

S.  2358 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton]  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2358.  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  from  making  new  awards 
of  financial  assistance  before  the  com- 
prehensive strategy,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Energy  Security  Act,  is  approved. 

S.  2366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2366,  a  bill  to  require  custodians  of 
public  money  to  deposit  funds  not 
later  than  3  business  days  after  the 
date  of  receipt,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2374,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  5  years  for  the  low-income  home 
energy  assistance  program,  for  the 
community  services  block  grant,  and 
for  the  Head  Start  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2423.  a  bill  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  compensating  and  other- 
wise assisting  victims  of  crime,  and  to 
provide  funds  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  purpose  of  2issisting  vic- 
tims of  Federal  crime. 


S.  2436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Biden],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2436,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  funds  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2456 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2456.  a  bill  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  1932-33  famine 
caused  by  the  Soviet  Government  in 
Ukraine. 

S.  2644 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2644.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the  ben- 
efit levels  of  individuals  becoming  eli- 
gible for  benefits  in  or  after  1979  by 
eliminating  the  disparity,  resulting 
from  changes  made  in  1977  in  the  ben- 
efit computation  formula,  between 
those  levels  and  the  benefit  levels  of 
persons  who  became  eligible  for  bene- 
fits before  1979. 

S.  2650 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2650,  a  bill  to  enable 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission to  protect  the  public  by  order- 
ing notice  and  repair,  replacement  or 
refund  of  certain  toys  or  articles  in- 
tended for  use  by  children  if  such  toys 
or  articles  create  a  substantial  risk  of 
injury  to  children. 

S.  2679 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D"Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2679,  a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  with  respect  to 
brokered  deposits. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 55.  a  joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
as  part  of  National  Flag  Day  activities. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
246,  a  joint  resolution  strongly  urging 
the  President  to  secure  a  full  account- 
ing of  Americans  captured  or  missing 
in  action  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
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gan  [Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  co 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  ResoUUion 
272  a  joint  resolution  recognizing  the 
anniversaries  of  the  Warsaw  Uprising 
and  the  Polish  resistance  to  the  inva 
sion  of  Poland  during  World  War  II. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr   Bradley!  was  added  as  a  cospon 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  287.  a 
joint   resolution  to  authorize  and  re 
quest  the  President  to  designate  Janu 
ary    27.    1985.    as      National    Jerome 
Kern  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLfTION  J9.I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr  LuGARl.  the  Senator  from  Wash 
ington  [Mr.  Gorton  1.  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  MrrzENBAfMl.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heklin]. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BoscHWiTZl.  the  Senator  from  Ne\^ 
Mexico  [Mr.  DomeniciI.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  SymmsI.  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr  KastenI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr  JepsenI  were 
added  as  cospon.sors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  293.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  July  17.  1984.  as  Spanish 
American  War  Veteran  Day. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLl'TION    101 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Bentsen.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr  NunnI.  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr  Weicker],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr 
Andrews]  were  added  as  cospon.sors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  309.  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  designate  January 
1985  as  National  Cerebral  Palsy 
Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  105 

At  the  request  of  Mr    Bumpers,  the 
names   of    the   Senator    from    Hawaii 
[Mr.    MatsunagaI.    the   Senator    from 
Minnesota    (Mr.     Durenberger].     the 
Senator     from     Massachu.setls     (Mr 
TsoNCAsl.    the    Senator    from    Ma.ssa 
chuselts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen 
ator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur 
rent  Resolution  105.  a  concurrent  reso 
lulion     expressing     support     for     the 
United  States  to  pursue  vigorously  any 
outstanding  arms  control  compliance 
concerns    through    appropriate    confi 
dential  channels,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  continue  to  carry  out  its  obligations 
and   commitments   under,   and   other 
wise  continue  to  abide  by.  the  pro\i 
sions  of  existing  strategic  arms  agree 
ments. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION    1  1  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr    Bradley,  the 
name   of   Senator    from    Illinois    [Mr 
Percy]   was  added  as  a  cospon.sor  of 
Senate  Concurrent   Resolution   115,  a 
concurrenl   resolution   expressing   the 


sen.se  of  Congress  that  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  should  es- 
tablish a  permanent  facility  for  the 
Olympic  games,  to  insulate  the  games 
from  international  politics. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION    117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
th«'  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gra.ssley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
117.  a  concurrenl  resolution  relating 
to  the  promotion  of  technological  in- 
novation in  computer  software  and  the 
protection  of  computer  .software. 

SENATE  CON<URRENT  KKSOI.UTION    12  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoscHWiTZ. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  MetzenbaumI.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy]  were 
added  as  cospon.sors  of  Senate  Concur- 
renl Resolution  121.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  .sen.se  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  nondelivery  in  the 
Soviet  Union  of  certain  mall  from  the 
United  Slates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  2'M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rikcle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
[Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Wii.soNl.  the  Senator  from 
Tenne.s.see  (Mr.  Sasser].  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BurdickI. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hud- 
dlestonJ.  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr  McClureI  were  added  as  cospon- 
.sors of  Senate  R.vsolution  294.  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  .s»>n.se  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  should  allow  Igor  V. 
Ogurt.sov  to  be  released  from  exile  and 
allowed  to  emigrate  to  the  West  with- 
out renouncing  his  \  lews.  and  (or 
other  purpo.ses. 

SENATh   HKSOl  rllON  4l>2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr  MattinglyI  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  402.  a 
resolution  opposing  certain  propo.sed 
import  restrictions  by  the  European 
Community  on  US.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

AMENDMtNT  No     JOTi:! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
JepsenI.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler).  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas  (Mr.  Pryor). 
the  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton],  thi  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  RudmanI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  3053  Intended  to  be  propo.sed 
to  S  2537.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  author 
ize  additional  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  3175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  3175  in- 
tended to  be  propo.sed  to  S.  2723.  an 
original  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
.scribe  personnel  levels  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  in.stallalions  for  such  fiscal 
year,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  nation- 
al .security  programs  for  such  fi.scal 
year,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3  199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
.spon.sor  of  amendment  No.  3199  pro- 
po.sed to  S.  2723.  an  original  bill  to  au- 
ti'.orize  appropriations  for  the  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  personnel  levels 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fi.scal  year  1985.  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  such  fi.scal  year,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Energv  for  national  security  programs 
for  such  fi.scal  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 122-PROVIDING  FOR  A 
JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INAUGURAL  CERE- 
MONIES 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  him.self.  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Byrd.  and  Mr.  Ford)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con.  Res.  122 
Rr.salird  bu  the  Srnatr  'the  House  of  Rcp- 
rfsintutiirs  coucumngi.  Thai  a  Joint  Con- 
i;risMonal  Commillef  on  InauRural  Ccreino- 
niis  consisliiiK  of  Ihrec  Senators  and  three 
Rrpre.srntalives.  to  be  appoinled  by  the 
President  ol  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively. 
is  aulhon/ed  to  make  the  iiece.s.sary  ar- 
rantiemenis  for  the  inaiiMuralion  of  the 
President  elect  and  Vice  Presidentelect  of 
the  United  Slates  on  Ihe  21.st  day  of  Janu- 
;ir\  1985. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 123-RELATIVE  TO  PAY- 
MENT OF  ATTORNEYS  FEES 
TO  THE  FAMILY  OF  BABY 
JANE  DOE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  .submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  123 
Whirea-s:  ( I )  Baby  Jane  Doe  was  born  on 
October  11,  1983.  in  New  York,  with  an  in 
compleielv  formed  .spine,  a  small  head  (rep 


resenting  a  lack  of  brain  development),  and 
multiple  other  impairments: 

(2)  The  family  of  Baby  Jane  Doe  was  con- 
fronted with  a  decision  whether  to  have  sur- 
gery performed  to  close  her  spine  or  to  treat 
it  with  antibiotics,  lioth  medically  reasona- 
ble courses  of  treatment; 

(3)  Baby  Jane  Does  doctors  advised  her 
parents  that  she  would  be  paralyzed  from 
the  waist  down  and  in  constant  pain  if  sur- 
gery were  performed  to  close  her  spine: 

(4)  Her  family,  in  consultation  with  their 
doctors,  decided  to  forego  surgery  for  the 
baby: 

(5)  Aft*r  receiving  a  confidential  tip  alx>ut 
the  family's  decision,  an  individual  whom 
the  family  had  never  met,  A.  Lawrence 
Washburn,  commenced  litigation  in  the  New 
York  State  Courts  with  the  objective  of 
compelling  surgery: 

(6)  Washburn  initially  convinced  the  New 
York  court  to  appoint  a  guardian  ad  litem 
for  the  baby  to  determine  if  the  family  and 
hospital  had  neglected  the  child.  The  New 
York  State  Department  of  Child  Protective 
Services  found  no  evidence  of  neglect  after 
reviewing  the  childs  first  nine  days  of  hos- 
pital records: 

(7)  Washburn  then  dragged  the  parents 
through  litigation  in  every  level  of  the  New 
York  Stale  Court  system  and  was  unsuccess- 
ful at  every  stage: 

(8)  Washburn  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  but  was  denied  a 
hearing.  He  then  went  back  to  the  District 
Court  in  New  York  and  instituted  a  class 
action  on  behalf  of  Baby  Doe  and  300  other 
babies  he  alleged  were  victims  of  infanti- 
cide. His  arguments  were  dismissed  and  he 
was  fined  $500: 

<9)  After  successfully  defending  them- 
selves against  Washburn  in  the  New  York 
State  Courts,  the  Federal  Government,  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department,  got  into  the  act: 

(10)  The  Justice  Department's  theory  was 
novel— they  alleged  that  the  decision  to 
forego  surgery  was  a  violation  of  Section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  main- 
tained that  the  hospital  had  discriminated 
against  Baby  Doc  on  the  basis  of  her  handi- 
cap: 

(11)  The  Justice  Department  initially  re- 
quested that  the  United  States  Surgeon 
General  investigate  Baby  Jane  Doe's  first 
nine  days  of  hospital  records  to  determine  if 
a  violation  of  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  had  occurred  and  the  hospital  had 
dLscriminnted  against  the  baby: 

(12)  After  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  had 
determined  that  there  had  been  no  discrimi- 
nation against  Baby  Jane  Doe,  the  U.S.  Jus- 
tice Department  commenced  a  legal  action 
against  the  hospital  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  alleging  a  violation  of  Section  504 
and  seeking  all  the  baby's  medical  records; 

(13)  The  family  of  Baby  Doe  requested  to 
intervene  in  that  action  in  order  to  protect 
their  civil  and  constitutional  rights  and  the 
Justice  Department  did  not  object: 

<  14)  The  Justice  Departn\ent  brought  in  a 
number  Of  attorneys  to  litigate  this  matter 
in  U.S.  District  Court  shortly  thereafter: 

(15)  The  U.S.  District  Court  decided  that 
the  Government  had  acted  beyond  their  au- 
thority and  denied  the  Justice  Department 
access  to  Baby  Jane  Doe's  medical  records; 

(16)  The  family,  by  then  burdened  not 
only  by  the  decisions  on  behalf  of  their 
handicapped  newborn  and  the  "5"  step 
court  abase  by  Washburn,  but  the  cost  of 
defending  itself  from  the  effect  of  the  novel 
experiment  with  Section  .504  by  their  own 
Government,  brought  a  motion  to  have  at- 
torney's fees  assessed  against  the  Justice 
Departmont  for  approximately  $53,000.00; 


(17)  The  Justice  Department  not  only 
challenged  this  amount,  but  al.so  opposed 
payment  of  any  attorneys'  fees.  The  Court 
has  not  rendered  its  decision  on  that  ques- 
tion; 

(18)  Following  Justice's  loss  in  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court,  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  District  Court  was  affirmed: 

(19)  After  the  Second  Circuit  had  issued 
its  ruling,  the  family  again  filed  for  attor- 
neys' fees  in  the  amount  of  $25,368.75: 

(20)  The  Justice  Department,  once  again. 
refused  to  pay  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  to 
the  family; 

(21)  Thereafter,  the  Justice  Department 
requested  that  the  entire  Second  Circuit 
conduct  a  hearing  in  banc  and  that  request 
was  unanimously  denied: 

(22)  Following  the  Second  Circuit  Courts 
denial  of  a  rehearing  in  banc,  the  United 
States  District  court,  on  May  23.  1984.  ruled 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  no  au- 
thority to  issue  Baby  Doe  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act: 

(23)  On  June  8.  1984.  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  denit^d  the  family's  re- 
quest for  payment  of  attorneys'  fees  in  the 
amount  of  $25,368.75; 

(24)  The  family  of  Baby  Jane  Doe  has  in- 
curred over  $150,000.00  in  medical  and  legal 
fees  since  the  birth  of  Baby  Jane  Doc  and 
anticipate  it  will  lake  them  a  lifetime  to  pay 
these  expen.ses: 

(25)  In  addition.  Baby  Jane  Doe  is  expect- 
ed to  necessitate  extensive  medical  care  and 
treatment  throughout  her  life  which  will  re- 
quire this  family  to  incur  additional  ex- 
penses: Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  'the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaliies  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that: 

(1)  The  United  Stales  Government  has 
abused  its  obligation  to  protect  life  in  the 
case  of  Baby  Jane  Doe.  In  the  first  days  of 
the  child's  life  society  and  Government 
worked  to  affirm  the  rights  of  the  child. 
The  family's  decisions  were  affirmed: 

(2)  After  the  Government  had  di.scharged 
its  obligation  to  protect  life  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  came  along  with  an  experiment 
in  interpreting  Section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  as  a  new  form  of  government  pro- 
tection: 

(3)  These  parents  were  forced  to  help  fi- 
nance Justice's  experiment  when  Justice  re- 
fused to  pay  for  their  forced  co-experimen- 
tation: 

(4)  The  Baby  Jane  Doe  case  is  in  no  .sense 
of  the  word  a  typical  civil  rights  case  which 
should  be  subject  to  the  usual  rules  govern- 
ing an  award  of  attorneys'  fees  to  prevailing 
defendants; 

(5)  The  usual  restriction  on  the  recovery 
of  attorneys'  fees  by  defendants  in  civil 
rights  actions  should  not  be  used  to  punish 
an  innocent  party  who  has  been  singled  out 
to  serve  as  the  subject  of  experimental  liti- 
gation; 

(6)  A  more  liberal  policy  for  awarding  at- 
torney's fees  to  prevailing  defendants  is 
warranted  when  the  government  acts  as  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant  becomes  a  test 
model  for  future  interpretation  of  the  law; 

(7)  An  award  of  attorneys'  fees  to  the 
family  of  Baby  Jane  Doe  will  not  deter  the 
Justice  Department  from  pursuing  future 
civil  rights  cases; 

(8)  This  family  should  not  be  penalized 
for  having  advanced  their  civil  and  constitu- 
tional arguments  by  intervening  in  the  case: 

(9)  Requiring  the  family  to  pay  the  costs 
of  litigating  this  matter  against  the  Federal 
Government  will  deprive  Baby  Jane  Does 
family  of  badly  needed  resources; 


(10)  Baby  Jane  Doe  and  her  family  de- 
serve to  begin  their  lives  together— free  of 
governmental  interference  and  the  crushing 
burden  of  these  legal  fees; 

(11)  The  Federal  Government  should,  and 
must,  demonstrate  its  compassion  for  this 
family  and  restore  faith  in  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment in  society  by  assuming  the  costs  of 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees  for  the  family  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  and  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  second  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals denied  the  request  of  the  family 
of  Baby  Jane  Doe  to  assess  attorneys' 
fees  against  the  Department  of  Justice 
after  the  family  prevailed  in  that 
court.  I  am  very  disappointed  by  the 
second  circuit's  ruling  and  believe  that 
the  Congress  should  act  to  remedy 
this  situation. 

Baby  Jane  Doe's  family  was  made 
the  subject  of  an  experiment  by  the 
Justice  Department  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  they  could  carry  en- 
forcement of  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act.  this  family  was.  in 
effect,  forced  into  litigation  in  the 
Federal  courts  despite  their  earlier 
successes  at  all  levels  of  the  New  York 
court  system  against  an  individual, 
whom  they  had  never  met,  who  al- 
leged they  had  neglected  and  abused 
their  child.  The  family  entered  the 
Justice  Department's  litigation  in  an 
effort  to  protect  their  civil  and  consti- 
tutional rights.  They  had  no  alterna- 
tive. 

After  prevailing  against  the  Justice 
Department  in  the  U.S.  district  court, 
they  were  then  forced  to  litigate  this 
matter  before  the  second  circuit  court 
where  they  again  prevailed.  At  both 
levels  of  the  Federal  court  system  the 
family  requested  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment pay  their  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees.  Each  time.  Justice  opposed 
their  request. 

Mr.  President,  Baby  Jane  Doe's 
family  has  incurred  over  $150,000  in 
medical  and  legal  fees  and  expects 
that  amount  to  climb.  The  family  has 
taken  the  baby  home,  she  is  doing 
quite  well,  but  she  will  always  necessi- 
tate costly  medical  care. 

I  am  disappointed  not  only  by  the 
second  circuit  court's  decision,  but  also 
by  the  action  of  our  Government  in  re- 
fusing to  pay  this  family's  attorneys' 
fees.  This  family  deserves  to  begin 
their  life  together— free  of  governmen- 
tal interference  and  the  criishing 
burden  of  these  legal  fees.  I  believe 
the  Federal  Government  should,  and 
must,  demonstrate  its  compassion  for 
this  family  and  restore  faith  in  the 
role  of  Government  in  society  by  as- 
suming the  costs  of  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees  for  the  family. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution 
demonstrating  our  commitment  to 
help  this  deserving  family.# 
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SENATE       RESOLUTION       405-TO 
REFER    THE    BILL    S.     2761     TO 
THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 
Mr.  DOMENICI  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  405 
Resolved.  That  ihp  bill  (S    2761'  rntitUcI 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  White  Sand.s  ranch 
ers   of   New    Mexico     now    pendmB    in    tin 
Senate,  together  with  all  the  .iccompaiiyint; 
papers,  is  referred  to  the  Chief  Commi.s.sion 
er  of   the   United  Slates  Court   of   Claim.^ 
The  Chief  Commi-ssioner  shall  proceed  with 
the  same  in  accordance  with  the  pro\isions 
of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United 
Slates    Code,    and    report    thereon    to    the 
Senate,    at    the    earliest    practicable    dale. 
giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Congre.ss  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand    as    a    claim,    legal    or    eqiutablf. 
against  the  United  States  or  a  graluils  and 
the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1984 


BYRD (AND  WARNER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3204 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Warner)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2723)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  and  to  pre 
scribe  personnel  levels  for  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  for  such  fi.scal 
year,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  nation- 
al security  programs  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On   page    128.    between    lines    12   and    l.i. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

COMMISSION  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
DEFENSE 

Sec.  1019.  'ai  There  is  hereby  istablished 
a  commission  to  be  known  a.s  the    Commis 
sion    on    Merchant    Marine    and    Defense 
(hereinafter  in   this  .section   referred   to  a.s 
the    Commission"). 

<bi  The  Commission  shall  study  problems 
relating  to  transportation  of  cargo  and  per 
sonnel  for  national  defen.se  purposes  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency,  the  capability 
of  the  United  States  merchant  marine  to 
meet  the  need  for  such  transportation,  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  shipbuilding  mobiliza 
lion  base  of  the  United  States  to  m»'et  the 
needs  for  both  naval  and  commercial  ship 
construction  and  repair  in  time  of  war  or  na 
tional  emergency  Based  on  the  result.s  of 
the  study,  the  Commission  shall  make,  as 
provided  in  subsection  (g»,  such  specific  rec 
ommendations.  including  recommendations 
for  legislative  action,  action  by  the  execu 
live  branch,  and  action  by  the  private 
sector,  as  the  Commission  considers  appro 
priate    lo    foster    and    maintain    a    United 


Slates  merchant  marine  capable  of  meeting 
national  security  reqiilremenls 

icKli  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  se\en  members,  as  follows; 

lAi  The  Secretary  of  tin-  Navy  lor  his  del 
egatei.  \^ho  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the 
Commi.vsion. 

iBi  The  Administrator  of  the  Maritime 
Admmist  ration  lor  his  delegate  l. 

(Ci  Five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. b.\  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  from  among  individuals  of  rec 
ognized  stature  and  dislinclion  who  by 
reason  of  their  background,  experience,  and 
knowledge  in  I  he  fields  ot  merchant  .ship 
operalions.  shipbuilding,  the  steel  industry, 
maritime  labor,  and  defense  matters  are 
particiilarlv  suited  t(j  s<r\e  on  the  Commis 
sion. 

I  J)  A  vacancy  m  I  he  Commission  shall  be 
filled  m  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appomlment  w:is  made  Appointmiiits  may 
be  made  under  paragraph  (ImC)  wilhoiil 
regard  lo  .sectmn  53ll(bi  of  title  5.  United 
Slates  Code  Members  appoinled  under  such 
Mibseelion  shall  be  appointed  (or  I  he  life  o! 
the  Commission 

1,1 1  Four  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
const  lUite  a  quorum,  but  a  le.sser  number 
ma\  hold  hearings  The  Commi.ssion  shall 
mei't  at  I  hi  call  ot  the  Chairman. 

idi  Kach  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pfiinted  under  subsection  miUkC)  shall  be 
paid  at  a  rale  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  rati  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV 
of  the  Kxeciitive  Schedule  for  each  day  Mil 
eluding  iraveltimei  during  which  the 
member  is  engaged  in  I  he  acliial  perform 
anee  of  the  business  of  the  Commission. 
Other  members  of  the  Commission  shall  re 
ceive  no  additional  pay.  allowances,  or  bene 
fits  bv  rea.son  of  their  service  on  the  Com 
mission. 

leiili  The  Commission  may  iwiihoui 
regard  lo  seel  ion  h'iWih)  of  title  5.  Unili'd 
Stales  Code'  appoint  an  execiilive  director, 
who  shall  be  paid  al  a  rale  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  pavable  for  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule 

<2f  The  Commission  may  appoint  such  ad 
ditional  staff  as  it  considers  appropriate. 
Such  personnel  shall  be  paid  at  a  rale  not  lo 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  GS  18  ol  the  Oemral  Schedule  under 
section  h.VA'l  ol  lilli-  5.  United  Stales  Code 

(3i  The  exiciilive  director  and  staff  ol  Ihi 
Commi.ssion  may  be  appointed  withoul 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
Slates  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
executive  branch  and  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapli-r  III  of  chapler  5:j  ol  such  lille  ri- 
laling  to  classification  and  CJeneral  Sched 
ule  pay  rales 

i4>  The  Commi.ssion  may  procure  tempo 
rary  and  inlermilleni  services  under  section 
3109<bi  of  titlr-  5.  United  States  Code. 

'full  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Marilime  Adminisira 
lion  may  detail  personnel  under  their  juris 
diction  to  the  Commission  to  a.ssist  the 
Commission  in  carrvmg  out  its  duties  under 
this  section 

(2i  The  Secretary  of  I  hi'  Navy  and  the  Ad 
ministralor  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
may  provide  to  the  Commi.ssion  such  admin- 
istrative support  services  as  the  Commi.ssion 
may  require 

(gi  Not  later  than  each  of  September  30, 
1985,  September  30,  1986,  and  September  30. 
1987,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  lo  the  Congre.ss  a  report  con- 
taining Its  findings  of  fact  and  its  conclu 
sions  on  the  problems  relaliiig  lo  the  mat 


lers  specified  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion <b).  Each  such  report  shall  include  the 
specific  conclusions  of  the  Commi.ssion  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  maritime  and  shipbuild- 
ing resources  available  to  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  national 
action  relating  to  such  matters  in  the  event 
of  multiple  and  sustained  crises,  as  those  re- 
quirements are  specified  in  the  latest 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
lo  the  Congress  on  the  national  defense  pos- 
ture. Each  such  report  shall  further  include, 
ba-sed  upon  I  hose  findings  and  conclusions. 
I  he  recommendations  of  the  Commission  as 
specified  in  subsection  (b).  Each  such  report 
shall  be  prepared  without  any  prior  review 
or  approval  by  any  official  of  the  executive 
branch  (other  than  the  members  and  staff 
of  the  Commi,ssioni. 

I  h  I  The  Cominission  shall  cease  to  exist  90 
days  after  the  dale  on  which  the  final 
report  ot  the  Commi,ssion  under  subsection 
(gi  IS  submitted  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

li)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
ff.r  fi.scal  year  1985,  $1,500,000  to  carry  out 

I  his  section  during  such  fiscal  year. 

GORTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  3205 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GORTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  CERTAIN  LIMITATIONS 
PRE.SCRIBED  IN  THE  SALT  II  TREATY 

Skc.  .  lai  In  the  event  that  the  seventh 
Trident  cla.ss  nuclear  submarine  is  given  sea 
trials  during  fi.scal  year  1985.  the  President 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
lo  insure  continued  compliance  on  the  part 
ol  the  United  Slates  with  l  he  limitation  on 
nuclear  warheads,  prescribed  in  the  Treaty 
Betwven  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limitation 
of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms,  signed  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  on  June  18.  1979  (al,so 
known  as  the  SALT  II  Treaty'),  of  1200 
launchers  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles armed  with  multiple,  independently 
target  able  re-entry  vehicles  (MlRVed 
ICBMsi  and  launchers  of  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  mi.ssiles  armed  with  mul- 
tiple, independently  targetable  re-entry  ve- 
hicles (MIRVed  SLBMs)  unless- 

1  1 1  the  subceilings  prescribed  in  the  SALT 

II  Treaty  on  MIRV(>d  weapon  systems  have 
been  superseded  by  a  sub.sequenl  agreement 
between  the  United  Stales  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(2)  the  President  determines  and  notifies 
iht  Congre.ss  in  writing  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  failed  lo  comply  with  the  limit  of 
820  launchers  of  MIRVed  intercontinental 
ballistic  mi.ssiles  or  the  limit  of  1200  launch- 
ers of  MIRVed  intercontinental  ballistic 
mi.ssiles  and  submarine-launched  ballistic 
mi.ssiles  prescribed  by  the  SALT  11  Treaty; 
or 

(3  I  the  President  determines  and  notifies 
the  Congre.ss  in  writing  that  it  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  Slates  lo  remain  in 
compliance  with  iho.se  terms  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  described  in  this  subsection. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  which  sub- 
verts or  violates  existing  arms  control  agree- 
ments or  understandings  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  .serious  implications  for  the  security  of 


the  United  States.  The  Congress,  therefore, 
urges  and  requests  the  President  to  careful- 
ly monitor  the  Soviet  Unions  compliance 
with  such  agreements  and  understandings, 
to  address  his  concerns  regarding  noncom- 
pliance Ijy  the  Soviet  Union  through  all 
available  channels,  and  to  apprise  the  Con- 
gress of  those  concerns  as  he  considers  ap- 
propriate. 


METZENBAUM  (AND  LEVIN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3206 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Levin)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following: 

Sec  .  (a)  Section  1202  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1984 
(Public  Lbw  98-94;  97  Stat.  679),  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  aibseclion  <b).  by  inserting  "or  in 
any  Act  enacted  after  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  "  after  "this  Act";  and 

(2)  in  sub.seclion  (c)(1).  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1985."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    fi.scal  years  1985.  1986.  and  1987,". 

(b)(1)  Stclion  2401  (c)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1) '  after  the  subsection 
designation  "(c) '; 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
clauses  (A)  and  (B).  respectively;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  ihe  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing neU  paragraph; 

(2)  Funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  not  be  used  lo  enter  into  any 
contract  under  this  section,  the  term  of 
which  is  for  3  years  or  more,  inclusive  of 
aifiy  option  for  contract  extension  or  renew- 
al, for  any  vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle, 
through  a  lease,  charter,  or  similar  agree- 
ment, that  impo.ses  an  estimated  termina- 
tion liability  (excluding  the  estimated  value 
of  Ihe  leased  item  at  the  time  of  termina- 
tion) on  the  United  States  exceeding  50  per- 
cent of  the  original  purchase  value  of  the 
vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle  involved  for 
which  the  Congre.ss  has  not  specifically  pro- 
vided budget  authority  for  the  obligation  of 
al  least  10  percent  of  such  termination  li- 
ability.". 

(2)  Section  2401(f)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Oc- 
tober 31.  1984". 


LEAHY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3207 

Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Biden, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr,  Bingaman,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  and  Mr.  Hollings)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2723, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  Page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  all  through 
Page  11,  line  21,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  following: 

TITLE  I-PROCUREMENT 
Part  A— Procurement 

AUTHORItATlON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.  ARMY 

Sec,  101,  (a)(1)  Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  weap- 
ons, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  am- 
munition and  for  other  procurement  for  the 
Army  as  fcdlows: 


For  aircraft.  $8,808,500,000, 

For  missiles,  $3,328,800,000. 

For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
$4,738,000,000, 

For  ammunition.  $2,524,800,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $5,564,500,000, 

For  Army  National  Guard  equipment. 
$50,000,000. 

(2)(A)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  lo.  and  merged  with,  amounts 
appropriated  for  procurement  of  weapons 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles  for  the  Army 
for  fi.scal  year  1985  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  in  paragraph  (1),  to 
the  extent  provided  in  appropriation  Acts— 

(i)  $60,500,000  to  be  derived  from  amounts 
available  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  procure- 
ment of  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles for  the  Army  remaining  available  for 
obligation;  and 

(ii)  $131,200,000  to  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  procurement  of  weapons  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles  for  the  Army  remaining 
available  for  obligation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  enter 
into  multiyear  contracts  in  accordance  with 
section  2306(h)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  for  the  purcha.se  of  UH-60A  aircraft 
and  EH-60A  aircraft,  and  for  the  execution 
of  the  CH-47D  aircraft  modernization  pro- 
gram. Such  contracts  may  include  an  un- 
funded cancellation  ceiling.  If  funds  are  not 
made  available  for  the  continuation  of  such 
a  contract  in  sub.sequenl  fiscal  years,  the 
contract  shall  be  canceled  and  the  costs  of 
cancellation  shall  be  paid  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2306(h)(5)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
in  .section  101  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  Division  Air  Defense  System  until— 

(1)  initial  production  testing  of  such 
system  has  been  completed; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  has  reported 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress the  results  of  the  testing  and  has  certi- 
fied to  the  committees  that  continued  pro- 
duction of  the  Division  Air  Defense  System 
is  in  national  interest:  and 

Ola  period  of  al  least  30  da.vs  has  elap.sed 
after  the  day  on  which  the  committees  have 
received  the  report  and  certification. 

(d)  Section  107  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1984  (Public  Law 
98-94;  97  Stat,  620)  is  repealed, 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  NAVY  AND 
MARINE  CORPS 

Sec  102,  (a)(1)  Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fi,scal  year  1985 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  weapons  (in- 
cluding missiles  and  torpedoes),  shipbuild- 
ing and  conversion,  and  other  procurement 
for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

For  aircraft,  $11,144,700,000. 

For  weapons  (including  mLssiles  and  torpe- 
does). $4,531,960,000. 

For  shipbuilding  and  conversion. 
$12,198,200,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $5,387,400,000. 

For  Navy  Reserve  equipment.  $20,000,000. 

(2)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to,  and  merged  with,  amounts 
appropriated  to  the  Navy  for  shipbuilding 
and  conversion  for  fi,scal  year  1985  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  of  appropriations  in 
paragraph  (1).  to  the  extent  provided  in  ap- 
propriation Acts- 

(Aj  the  sum  of  $422,600,000  lo  be  (i)  de- 
rived from  amounts  available  to  the  Navy 
for  fiscal  years  1981  through  1984  and 
which  remain  unobligated,  and  (ii)  used  for 


the  overhaul  and  conversion  of  the  battle- 
ship U.S.S.  Missouri:  and 

(B)  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  to  be  (i)  derived 
from  amounts  available  to  the  Navy  for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for  ,shipbuilding 
and  conversion  remaining  available  for  obli- 
gation, and  (ii)  u.sed  for  the  naval  nuclear 
reactor  training  program, 

(b)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Marine  Corps  (including  mis- 
siles, tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons)  in  the  amount  of  $1,846,081,000, 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  enter 
into  multiyear  contracts  in  accordance  with 
section  2306(h)  of  lille  10,  United  States 
Code,  for  the  purchase  of  CH-53E  aircraft. 
Such  contracts  may  include  an  unfunded 
cancellation  ceiling.  If  funds  are  not  made 
available  for  the  continuation  of  such  a  con- 
tract in  subsequent  fiscal  .years,  the  contract 
shall  be  cancelled  and  the  costs  of  cancella- 
tion shall  be  paid  as  provided  in  section 
2306(h)(5)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

(d)(  1 1  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  funds  may  not  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  KS- 
153  low  altitude  aerial  reconnaissance 
camera  for  the  Marine  RF-4B  aircraft  for 
the  fourth  year  under  the  terms  of  the  mul- 
tiyear contract  entered  into  by  the  Navy  for 
such  cameras. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
conduct  evaluation  tests  of  the  CA-810 
aerial  reconnai.ssance  camera  to  determine 
the  suitability  of  such  camera  for  high 
speed,  low  altitude  aerial  reconnaissance 
mi.ssions.  The  Secretary  shall  complete  such 
tests  not  later  that  November  1.  1984. 

(3)(A),  If.  one  the  basis  of  the  tests  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  determines  that  the  CA-810 
camera  failed  lo  meet  or  exceed  any  Navy 
requirements  for  a  high  speed,  low  altitude 
aerial  reconnaissance icamera.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  procure  additional  cameras 
under  the  multiyear  contract  referred  lo  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(B)  If.  on  the  basis  of  the  tests  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1).  the  CA-810  camera  meets 
or  exceeds  all  Navy  requirements  for  a  high 
speed,  low  altitude  aerial  reconnaissance 
camera,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  not 
procure  additional  cameras  under  the  mul- 
tiyear contract  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 
but  shall  conduct  a  competitive  procure- 
ment for  any  additional  high  speed,  low  alti- 
tude aerial  reconnaissance  cameras  to  be 
procured  by  the  Navy  for  the  RF-4B  air- 
craft. 

(4)  If  the  evaluation  of  the  CA-810  camera 
is  not  completed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  by  November  1.  1984,  as  a  result  of 
any  delay  attributable  lo  the  manufacturer 
of  such  camera,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  shall  terminate  the  evaluation 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  procure 
additional  cameras  under  the  multiyear  con- 
tract referred  lo  in  paragraph  (1), 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  es- 
tablish and  maintain  an  alternative  source 
or  sources  for  the  procurement  of  a  common 
aircraft  ejection  seal  for  the  F/A-18.  T-45. 
and  F-14D  aircraft,  and  the  A-6E  Upgrade 
aircraft, 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  constitute  for 
purpo.ses  of  clau.se  (17)  of  section  2304(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  the  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  lo  negotiate 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  ejection 
.seals  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  from  an 
alternative  source  or  sources. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.  AIR  FORI  K 

Sec    103.  (a>  Funds  an-  hcrib.v  aulhori/.ccl 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  .vear   1985  for 
procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles  and  for 
other  procurement  for  the  Air  Force  as  fol 
lows. 
For  aircraft.  $27,385,100,000 
For  missiles.  $8,819,900,000, 
For  other  procurement,  $9,075,600,000 
For     Air     National     Guard     eqiiipmenl. 
$20,000,000. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  any  authorization  of  approprialions 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Art  ma\  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  sole  .sourre 
procurement  of  a  stratesic  weapons  loader, 
or  the  modification  of  an  existing  siraieBic 
weapons  loader,  in  order  to  meet  the  per- 
formance requirements  for  the  B  IB 
bomber  aircraft  or  the  Ad\anced  Technolo 
gy  Bomber  aircraft. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  in  subsec 
lion  (a)  may  be  used  to  procure  not  more 
than  0  operational  MX  mi.ssiles 

id)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  irans 
ferred  to.  and  merged  with,  amounts  appro- 
priated for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Air  Force  for  fl.scal  year  1985  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  in  sub- 
section I  a),  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro 
priation  Acts.  $76,000,000.  to  be  derived 
from  amounts  available  for  fi.scal  year  1984 
for  the  advance  procurement  of  E  3A  air 
craft. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.  DEFKNSt 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  104.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Defense  AKetxies  in 
the  amount  of  $1,207,000,000 

CERTAIN  AUTHORITY  PROVIDED  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  NATO 
AIRBORNE  WARNING  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
'AWACS'    PROGRAM 

Sec.  105.  Effective  on  October  1.  1984.  sec 
tion  103<a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1982  'Public  Law  97  86; 
95  Stat,  1100)  IS  amended  by  sirikinu  out 
■  fiscal  year  1984'  both  places  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  fiscal  year  1985 
Part  B— Research.  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation 
authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec  116.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  tie  appropriated  for  fi,scal  year  1985  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  research. 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $4,627,710,000 

For  the  Navy  i  including  the  Marine 
Corps).  $9,394,608,000 

For  the  Air  Force.  $13,975,507,000 

For  the  Defen.se  Agencies.  $4,566,541.00. 
of  which  $59,000,000  IS  authorized  for  the 
activities  of  the  Director  of  Test  and  Eval- 
uation. Defense, 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
tie  appropriated  in  subsection  'ai.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1985  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increases  in  .salary,  pay.  retirement. 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law  (or  civilian  employees  of  the  D«'part 
menl  of  Defense  whose  compen.salion  is  pro- 
vided for  by  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  sub.section  'ai. 

(cXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
proceed  with  the  competitive  development 
of  a  Joint  Tactical  Mi.ssile  Sy.stem  having 
the  following  design  goals 

(A)  A  maximum  range  of  200  kilometers 

(B)  A  pay  load  at  maximum  range  of  1.000 
pounds. 


(2)  In  the  developmeni  of  the  Joint  Tacti 
cal  Mi.ssile  Sy.stem.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  make  maximum  u.se  of  proven 
mi.ssile  system  technology  with  the  objec- 
tive of  completing  the  competitive  di'Velop- 
ment  of  the  system  by  July  1.  1987 

i3)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Com 
mittees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Hoii.se  of  Representatives  in  writing 
on  the  progress  of  the  development  of  the 
svstem  referred  to  in  paragraph  (  1  >  on  the 
first  day  of  January  of  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 

(di  Not  more  than  JO  percent  of  the  funds 
appro|)rialed    for   the   under.sea   target   sur 
vt'illance    research    and    development     pro 
gram  may  be  obligati-d  or  expj'nded  until  a 
conlract  for  the  full  scale  engineering  dev<'l- 
opment  of  the  CV  ASW  helicopter  has  been 
awarded  and  the  Secrelarv  of  Defense  has 
notified  Iht    Commillees  on  Armed  Services 
of  I  he  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent  a 
lives  that  such  contract  has  been  awarded. 
Part  C    Operation  and  Maintenance 
authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec  118.  lai  Funds  are  heri-by  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  li.scal  year  1985  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  ot  the  United 
Stalls  and  other  activities  and  agencies  of 
I  he  Department  of  Defense  lor  expenses, 
not  otherwisi'  provided  for.  for  operalion 
and  maintenance,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Armv.  $18,755,118,000. 

For  I  hi   Navy,  $25,895,326,000. 

For  Ih.   Marine  Corps.  $1,648,169,000 

For  the  Air  Force.  Sl9,608.6J0.0OO 

MOYNIHAN  AND  DURENBERGER 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3208 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DuRKNBERGER)  propo.si'd  an  aincnd- 
mt'nt  to  the  bill  S,  2723.  .supra.  a.s  fol- 
io w.s: 

On  page  8.  beginning  with  line  7.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  19  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereol  I  he  follow  ing 

For  mi.ssih's.  $8,879,900,000 

For  other  procurement.  S8. 959.300.000 

F'or  Air  National  Guard  equipment. 
$20,000,000 

(b)  Noni-  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursii 
ant  to  any  aulhorizalion  of  appropriations 
contained  m  this  or  any  oiher  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  lor  the  .->ole  source 
procurement  of  a  strategic  weapons  loader 
or  the  modification  i>f  an  existing  strategic 
weapons  loader,  in  order  to  meet  the  per 
(ormance  requiremenls  for  the  B  7  bomber 
aircraft  or  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  aircraft 

icKli  Nolwithstanding  any  other  provi 
sion  of  this  or  any  other  Act.  no  funds  an 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  de 
ploymeni  of  an  MX  mi.ssile: 

I'ii  It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ef 
forts  to  modernize  the  land  based  strategic 
force  should  be  focused  on  a  small,  mobile 
single-warhead     intercontinental      balli.-.lic 
mi.ssile, 

CHILES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO,  3209 

Mr,  CHILES  (for  him.self,  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Hollings. 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  and  Mr.  Durenberger)  propo.sed 
an  amendment  to  amendment  No. 
3208  proposed  by  Mr.  Moynihan  to 
the  bill  S.  2723.  supra,  as  follows: 


Strike  all  after  the  word  missiles."  and 
in.sert  the  following: 

$6,819,900,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $8,959,300,000. 

For  Air  National  Guard  equipment. 
$20,000,000. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  any  authorization  of  appropriations 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  .sole  source 
procurement  of  a  strategic  weapons  loader, 
or  the  modification  of  an  existing  strategic 
weapons  loader,  in  order  to  meet  the  per- 
formance requirements  for  the  B-1  Bomber 
aircraft  or  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  aircraft. 

PROMOTION  OF  TRIAD  EFFECTIVENESS 

(CXl  I  Coifgre.ss  remains  committed  to  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  the  strategic 
triad.  In  order  that  Congress  may  consider 
appropriate  alternatives  for  strenghtening 
the  land  based  element  of  the  strategic  triad 
and  ensure  its  effectiveness  in  the  future, 
not  more  than  $3,070,600,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  an  authorization 
ol  funds  in  this  Act  may  be  ii.sed  for  devel- 
opment ot  the  n<'W  small  mobile  interconti- 
nental missile  system  and  MX  related  activi- 
ties. In  the  following  amounts: 

lAi  S596.000.000  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  ready  production  line  for 
!  he  MX  mi.ssile. 

'Bi  $1,716,300,000  iwhich  sum  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  in  .section  116)  for 
research,  development,  testing,  and  evalua- 
lion  of  (he  MX  missile  in  mi.ssile  silos. 

(Ci  $200,000,000  for  the  flight  testing  of 
the  21  MX  mi.ssiles  for  which  funds  were  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1984 

(D)  S200. 000.000  for  the  acquisition  of  sup- 
port and  other  equipment  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ptTmil  deployment  of  MX  mi.ssiles 
m  fl.scal  year  1985,  in  the  evt  nt  that  funds 
(or  the  production  and  deployment  of  addi- 
tional MX  mi,ssiles  are  provided  after  the 
date  of  till'  enactment  of  this  Act. 

cEi  S358.300.000  (which  sum  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  section  116)  for  re- 
search, developineiit.  testing,  and  evaluation 
of  a  new  small  mobile  intercontinental  mis- 
sile. 

(2)  None  ot  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  aiiihorization  of  appropriations 
coniamed  in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  any  MX  nu.ssiles  in  addition  to  the  21  MX 
mi.ssiles  authorized  for  fi.scal  year  1984. 

(3)  None  of  I  he  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  of  appropriations 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  exiii'iided  for  the  operational 
deployment  of  any  MX  missiles. 

i4i  In  conjunction  with  submission  to 
Congress  of  any  request  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  funds  for  the  pro- 
curement or  operational  deployment  of  MX 
mi.ssiles.  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  writ- 
ten report  contaiiung  his  a.ssessment  of  the 
tut  lire  requirements  of  the  strategic  triad  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  prospective  al- 
ternatives for  developing  the  most  effective 
land-based  intercontinental  mi.ssile  force  to 
meet  projected  future  needs.  The  President 
shall  include  in  such  report  a  comparison 
and  evaluation  of  the  various  alternatives, 
including  the  MX  missile  and  a  new  small, 
mobile  intercontinental  mi.ssile,  with  respect 
to  the  following: 

(Ai  The  ability  to  maintain  a  high  degree 
of  survivability  in  light  of  current  and  pro- 


jected   threat    environments    through    the 
year  2,000. 

(B)  The  impact  on  developing  an  overall 
land-based  missile  force  with  a  lower  ratio 
of  warheiids  to  launchers,  thus  enhancing 
stability  by  creating  a  potential  exchange 
ratio  which  is  unattractive  to  an  attacker. 

(C)  The  degree  to  which  current  and  pro- 
jected inlernational  conditions  require  the 
development  of  particular  alternatives,  in- 
cluding the  momentum,  level  of  effort,  and 
likely  future  directions  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  strategic  programs. 

(D)  Thr  progress  of  efforts  to  develop 
more  feasible  and  effective  basing  modes  for 
land-based  intercontinental  missiles. 

(E)  The  cost  and  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  pursue  multiple  alternatives  with- 
out impinging  on  expenditures  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  small,  mobile  interconti- 
nental missile  system. 

COHEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3210 

Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Biden.  and 
Mr.  Randolph)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows:      I 

On  page  25.  line  8.  strike  out  "4  percent" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "5.5  percent". 

On  page  25.  strike  out  lines  14  through  21 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  The  rates  of  basic  pay  and  the  basic  al- 
lowance for  subsistence  for  members  of  the 
uniformeii  .services  are  increased  by  5.5  per- 
cent effective  January  1.  1985. 

At  the  fnd  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  .section— 

■Sec.  .  Notw  ithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  bill,  the  authorizations  con- 
tained in  Part  A  of  this  bill  are  reduced  by 
.6  percentf. 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  3211 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   HATCH  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  page  239  add  the  following 
new  .section: 

STUDY  OF  MILITARY  DRESS  AND  APPEARANCE 
REGULATIONS  AND  RELIGIOUS  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  MEMBfeRS  OF  THE  ARMED  SERVICES 

Sec  .  (a)  In  an  effort  to  augment  reli- 
gious freedom  in  the  Armed  Services,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  consistent  with  re- 
quirementis  for  discipline  and  uniformity. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  form  a  Joint 
Service  Study  Group,  to  consist  of  two  rep- 
resentatives from  each  Service  appointed  by 
the  Chief  of  each  Service,  and  four  non- 
military  citizens,  one  to  be  selected  by  the 
Chief  of  Chaplains  of  each  of  the  four  serv- 
ices, to  conduct  an  objective  study  concern- 
ing the  dPcss  and  appearance  standards  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Services. 

(b)  Such  study  shall  focus  on  necessary 
changes  in  military  regulations  to  reason- 
ably accommodate  the  interests  of  meml)ers 
of  the  ArrOed  Services  in  abiding  by  their  re- 
ligious tenets  and  the  interests  of  the  mili- 
tary services  in  maintaining  discipline  and 
uniformity  of  appearance.  The  views  of  non- 
military  representatives  of  major  religious 
organizations  concerning  religious  dress  and 
appearance  requirements  shall  be  presented 
to  the  Study  Group  in  written  or  oral  testi- 
mony and  included  in  the  study. 

(c)  Upon  completion  of  the  study  the 
Study  Group  shall  recommend  to  the  Secre- 


tary of  Defense  such  changes  in  military 
regulations  necessary  to  reasonably  accom- 
modate the  interests  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  in  abiding  by  their  religious 
tenets  and  the  interests  of  the  military  serv- 
ices in  maintaining  discipline  and  uniformi- 
ty of  appearance.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  issue  changes  in  military  regulations 
pursuant  to  these  recommendations  to 
become  effective  no  later  than  January  1. 
1985. 

(d)  A  report  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  study  group,  together 
with  propo.sed  changes  in  military  regula- 
tions shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  by  January  1,  1985. 


COLORADO  RIVER  SALINITY 
LEGISLATION 


BOREN  AMENDMENT  NO.  3212 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BOREN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R,  3903)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  develop 
and  implement  a  coordinated  agricul- 
tural program  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  after  line  25.  in.sert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows. 

Sec  6.  Section  107B(e)(8)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b-l(e))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■'1984  crop"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■1984  and  1985 
crops". 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3903.  the  Colorado  .salinity  bill.  The 
amendment  I  am  submitting  will  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ^o 
permit  haying  and  grazing  of  acreage 
diverted  under  the  1985  wheat  pro- 
gram at  the  option  of  each  State. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced earlier  today  the  provisions 
of  the  1985  wheat  program.  Once 
again,  the  administration  has  failed  to 
recognize  the  devastating  economic  cli- 
mate America's  wheat  producers  are 
confronting.  Once  again,  the  Secretary 
could  have  announced  a  more  attrac- 
tive program— one  that  would  lead  to 
greater  farmer  participation  and  ulti- 
mately to  lower  Government  costs. 

The  Nation's  wheat  producers  are 
facing  another  year  of  declining 
prices.  Wheat  ending  stocks  are  esti- 
mated to  rise  to  1.47  billion  bushels, 
the  second  highest  level  on  record. 
With  stocks  this  high,  the  average 
wheat  price  is  estimated  to  be  no 
higher  than  $3.30  per  bushel  this  year. 
compared  to  $3.50  in  1983-84. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  says  he 
needs  more  flexibility  to  operate  our 
commodity  programs.  Yet,  for  the  past 
2  years,  due  to  the  Secretary's  refusal 
to  use  his  discretionary  authority. 
Congress  has  had  to  step  in  and  legis- 
late our  commodity  programs.  This 
spring,  when  Congress  legislated  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  1985  wheat  pro- 
gram, we  again  gave  the  Secretary  the 


authority  to  make  the  program  more 
attractive.  Again,  it  appears  that  the 
Congress  must  legislate  each  and 
every  specific  provision. 

The  amendment  I'm  offering  today 
will  increase  participation  in  the  1985 
wheat  program  without  costing  the 
Government  anything.  This  provision, 
alone,  will  increase  participation  in 
Oklahoma  by  15  to  20  percent.  This 
provision  is  the  only  thing  that  allows 
Oklahoma  farmers  to  make  any 
money  when  participating  in  acreage- 
reduction  programs.  With  the  parity 
price  of  wheat  over  $7  per  bushel  and 
;  a  market  price  of  only  $3.30.  our 
wheat  producers  need  every  penny 
they  can  get  just  to  break  even. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  1985  wheat 
program  be  as  attractive  as  possible. 
This  amendment  will  help  to  make  the 
program  more  attractive  and  in  the 
long  run.  particularly,  more  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment.* 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1985 


TOWER  AMENDMENT  NO.  3213 

Mr.  TOWER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  146.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following  new  part: 

Part  K— Clerical  Amendments  to  Title  10. 

United  States  Code 
amendments  to  correct  clerical  errors  in 

title   10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  1201.  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  a.s  follows: 

(1)  Section  125(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ".section  401  of  title  50"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  section  2  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  401)". 

(2)  Section  138(g)  is  amended  by  inserting 
■■(22  U.S.C.  2795  et  seq.)'  after  ■chapter  5  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act". 

(3)  Section  139  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■thirty"  both  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■30": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ■ninety"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    90  ". 

(4)  Section  175(C)  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  ■Reserve  Affairs". 

(5)  Section  177(a)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■■.sec.  29-1001'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    sec.  29-501". 

(6)  Section  191(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■such  use  in  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'such  u.se  is'. 

(7)(A)  Section  264  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■Reserve  components"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  'reserve  com- 
ponents ". 

(B)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sifil.  Keserve  affairs:  designation  (tf  general  or 
flag  officer  of  carh  armed  Torres:  personnel  and 
logistic  support  for  Kesenes". 

(C)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  11  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■264.  Reserve  affairs:  designation  of  general 
or  flag  officer  of  each  armed 
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forces:   personnel    and    logistic 
support  for  Reserves.   . 

(8)  Section  280  is  amended  by  strikinK  out 
5597.-  . 

(9)  Section  374(a)(3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out    (19  use.  1202) 

(10)  Section  378  is  amended  by  striking 
out    prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  chapter 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof    befon-  Decem 
ber  1.  1981. 

(11)  Section  630(2)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  eighteen-month  and  inserting  in  heu 
thereof  ■  18-month' 

(12)  Section  633  is  amended  by  slrikint 
out  twenty-eighf  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    28' 

(13)  Section  634  and  635  are  amended  by 
striking  out  thirty  and  inserting  in  litii 
therof    30  ". 

(14)  Section  636  is  amended  by  slrikint; 
out  ■thirty-five"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there 
of    35'. 

(15)  Section  637(a)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  twenty  "  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    20  ;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  twenty  four  in  para 
graph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    24 

(16)  Section  673c(b)(l)  is  amended  by  in 
serting    of  this  title    after    or  673b 

(17)  Section  680(a)(2)(D)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  Reserve  Officer  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    reserve  officer 

(18)  Section  701(g)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  sixty-day'  and  in.sert 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "eO-day  '; 

(B)  by  striking  out  ninety-day'  and  in 
sertmg  in  lieu  thereof    90-day  ;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  one  hundred  and 
fifty"  both  places  it  appears  and  in.serting  in 
lieu  thereof    150'  . 

(19)(A)  Section  1034  is  amended  by  sink 
ing  out  member  of  Congress'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    Member  of  Congress 

(B)(1)    The    heading    of    such    section    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  1031.  fommunlcating  with  a  .Member  nf  <'iin- 

Itrms". 

(ii)  The  item  relating  to  such  .section  in 
the   table   of  sections   at    the   beginning   of 
chapter  53  is  amended  to  read  as  follow.s: 
•  1034.  Communicating   with   a  Mimtxr  of 
Congress.  ". 

(20)  Section  1035(b)  isamended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  per  centum  "  and  in 
serting  in  lieu  thereof    percent   : 

(B)  by  striking  out  Act  '  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  ";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  ninety  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    90 

(21)  Section  1040(a)  is  amended  by  strik 
ing  out  thirty'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there 
of    30' . 

(22)  The  heading  of  .section  1077  is  amend 
ed  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  insert 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon. 

'23)  Section  1079(e)  is  amended  by  sink 
ing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  matter 
preceding  clause  d)  and   inserting   in   lieu 
thereof  "as  follows:". 

(24)  Section  1087(b)(2)  is  amended  by  in 
sert.ng  (42  U.S.C.  1395c  et  seq  )  after  the 
Social  Security  Act 

(25)  Section  1216(b)  is  amended  by  strik 
ing  out  "of  this  section'  . 

(26)  Section  1401a(f)  is  amended  by  strik 
ing  out    "prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection"    and    inserting    m    lieu    thereof 

before  October  7.  1975 

(27)  Section  1464(c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  1466"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    section  1465(c) 

(28)  Section  1465(c)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out    (A)'". 


I  29 1  Sect  loii  1 586  is  amended  - 
(A)  in  subsection  (b) 

(I)  by  striking  out  thirty'  and  in.serting 
in  lieu  thereof    30": 

(II)  by  striking  out     of  this  .section"  after 
subsection  (ci  '.  and 

nil)  by  striking  out    of  this  subsection  ": 

(  B)  in  subsection  (C) 

(11  by  striking  out  thirty"  and  in.serting 
in  lieu  thereof    30". 

Ill)  by  striking  out  nimly  days"  both 
places  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   90  days  : 

mil  by  sinking  out  ninety-day  in  para 
graph  i5)  and  iiisirting  in  lieu  thereof  90 
dav  ': 

ii\i  by  striking  out  of  this  .subsection' 
each  place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (3).  (4). 
and  I  5). 

.\i  by  .striking  out  such"  in  paragraph 
1 5 ):  and 

ivii  in  paragraph  i6i 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  this  sub.section" 
after    paragraph  1 1 1:  and 

(III  by  St  iking  out  of  thi.s  sub.section,' 
after    as  applicable.  ': 

(Ci  by  striking  out  of  this  .section  in 
subsect  ions  ( d ).  ( e )'  1 1.  and  ( g  )( 1  i:  and 

(Di  by  striking  out  of  this  subsection'  in 
subsection  (e)i  2) 

1 30 1  Section  2002(bi  is  amended  by  sink 
ing  out  For  lh<'  purpo.ses  of  this  section, 
the  word"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  In 
this  section. 

i31i  Thi'  Item  relating  to  section  2003  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  101  is  amended  by  sinking  out  the 
semicolon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon. 

(32i  Section  2031(a)  is  amended  by  sink 
ing  out     the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec 
tion    and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof    October 
13.  1964 

(33)  Section  2107(bi  i.,  amended  by  align- 
ing the  second  sentence  flush  \^ith  the  left 
margin 

(34)  Section  2233  is  amended- 

(Ai  by  striking  out  subsection  ic)  of  this 
section"  in 'subsect  ion  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof     to  subsect  ion  (C)  ":  and 

(Bi  by  striking  out  or  Territory.  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  both 
places  It  appears  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b). 

(35 1  Section  2381(Ci  is  amended - 

( Ai  by  striking  out  section  486  of  title  40  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  section  205  of 
the  Federal  Propertv  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  L'S  C.  486)   .  and 

(Bi  by  striking  out  section  481(ai  of  that 
title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '.section 
201(a)  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C  481(a)i"' 

(361    The     heading    of    section     2394a     is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••'>'^:lMla.   rrrK-uri-mc-nl   of  rnvrg*    s>»liTns   UMng 

renew ahir  form*  of  vnvtty". 

(37i  Section  2577(ai(l)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  puposes  and  inserting  in  lieu 
IhiTeof     purpo.ses" 

(38)  Section  2668(ai(10)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  961  of  title  43'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  Act  of  March  4. 
1911  (43  use.  961) 

( 39)  Section  2672a  is  amended  - 

(A)  by  designating  the  first  .sentence  as 
subsection  (ai: 

(B)  by  striking  out  operation'  in  such 
.sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  oper- 
ational": 

(C)  by  designating  the  second  sentence  a.s 
subsection  (bi:  and 

(D)  in  the  fourth  sentence 

(i)  by  striking  out  provision  will  "  and  in 
.serting  in  lieu  thereof    .section  shall  ";  and 


Hi)  by  striking  out  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees' and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services". 

(40)  Section  2675(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  thirty"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  there- 
of '30". 

(41 )  Section  2687  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  one  thousand"  in  sub- 
section (a)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

1.000  ": 

(B)  by  inserting  "(42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.)" 
in  subsection  (b)(2)  after  "National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969": 

(C)  by  striking  out  sixty  "  in  subsection 
(b)(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■60""  and 

(Di  by  striking  out  "three  hundred'  in 
.subsection  (d)(1)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    300". 

(421(A)  The  heading  of  section  2734a  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(127.1  la.  l'rop4-rl>  loss:  personal  injury  or  death: 
incident  lo  nonromhal  activities  of  armed 
forces  in  foreign  countries;  international  agree- 
ment-". 

(Bi  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chaptir  163  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

2734a.  Property  loss;  personal  injur,  or 
death:  incident  to  noncombat 
activities  of  armed  forces  in 
foreign  countri(\s;  international 
agreements.  ".  v 

(43)  Section  2777(c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out    of  this  section". 

(44)  Section  2822(b)(3)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  2833'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    section  2832". 

(45i(Ai  Section  2857(b)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  use  of"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  potential  for"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "use  of  such  forms  of  energy 
has  the  potential  for  ". 

(B  riie  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A<  shall  take  effect  as  it  it  had  been 
included  in  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 801  ot  Public  Law  97-321. 

(46i  Section  3579(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (c)""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    subsection  (b)"". 

(47 1  Section  5897(b)(5)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(481  The  Item  relating  to  chapter  661  in 
the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of 
subtitle  C  is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 

661.   Accountability   and   Responsi- 
bility    7861  ". 

(49)  Section  7227(a)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  routine  "  both  places 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■Routine  ": 

(Bi  by  striking  out  miscellaneous'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Miscellaneous": 

(Ci  by  striking  out  the  .semicolons  at  the 
end  of  clau.ses  di  and  (2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  periods:  and 

(D)  by  sinking  out  :  and  "  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

(50)  Section  7421(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  naval  petroleum  reserves  numbered 
1  and  2"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  Numbered  1  and  2  ". 

(51)  Section  7422(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "of  this  section  ". 

(52)  Sertions  7426(a).  7431(b)(1),  and 
7431(c)  are  amended  by  inserting  of  this 
title"  after  ".section  7422(c)'". 

(53)  Section  7430  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "of  this  section"  in 
sub.section  (d)(4); 

(B)  in  subsection  (g)(2)— 


(i)  by  striking  out  "thirty  days'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "30  days ';  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "thirty  day"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "SO-day":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "of  this  section"  both 
places  it  appears  in  subsection  (1)(4). 

(54)  Section  7572(b)(1)(B)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  onboard"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "on  board". 

(55)  Stction  8851(c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'of  this  section". 

(56)(A)  Sections  2127(b).  2388(c).  and  6154 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "section  3324 
(a)  and  (b) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  3324". 

(B)  Section  7522(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  Section  3324  (a)  and  (b)  of  title  31 
does'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  3324  of  title  31 
do  ". 

(57)  Section  9512(b)(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "App.  "  after  "49  U.S.C". 
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MITCHELL  (AND  COHEN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3214 
Mr.    MITCHELL    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Cohen)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SURVIVORS  OF  THE  GLOMAR  JAVA  SEA 

Sec.  1029.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1 )  on  October  26.  1983,  the  United  States 
registered  oil  drilling  ship  Glomar  Java  Sea 
was  reported  missing  during  stormy  weather 
at  its  drilling  site  ninety-six  kilometers  off 
Hainan  Island  in  the  South  China  Sea  and 
was  found  sunken  near  its  drilling  site  on 
November  1,  1983; 

(2)  no  evidence  has  been  found  of  forty-six 
of  the  eighty-one  crewmen,  including  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  lifeboats 
which,  reportedly,  were  launched  from  the 
Glomar  Java  Sea.  despite  an  intensive  coop- 
erative search  involving  United  States  mili- 
tary search  and  rescue  aircraft  and  commer- 
cial vessels; 

(3)  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Marine  Board  of  Investigation 
has  concluded  that  it  is  possible  that  crew- 
members  of  the  Glomar  Java  Sea  survived 
and  drifted  into  waters  near  the  coast  of 
"Vietnam;  and 

(4)  the  Government  of  Vietnam  has  re- 
fused to  allow  an  independent  search  for 
the  possible  survivors  to  be  conducted  in 
waters  within  twenty  miles  of  such  coast. 

(b)  Considering  the  findings  set  out  in 
subsection  (a),  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  instruct  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  to  request  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  to 
seek  the  cooperation  of  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  with  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  the  United  Kindom,  Singapore,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  and  the  Philippines  in  ascer- 
taining the  fate  or  locations  of  the  forty-six 
crewmen  Of  the  sunken  United  States  regis- 
tered vessel  Glomar  Java  Sea. 


"(e)  not  more  than  $145,000,000  is  author- 
ized for  procurement  a.ssociated  with  the 
Consolidated  Space  Operations  Center." 

On  page  9,  line  26.  strike  out 
••$13,972,507,000"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$13.992.507.000^. 

On  page  11,  between  lines  10  and  11 
insert  the  following: 

■•(e)  $345,764,000  is  authorized  lo  assure 
the  earliest  practicable  launch  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  from  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base." 

LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  3216 

Mr.  LEVIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  92.  between  lines  22  and  23  insert 
the  following: 

"fi  2:122.  I, imitation  on  sel-asides" 

•'The  head  of  an  agency  shall  not  author- 
ize the  use  of  a  .set-aside  for  exclusive  .small 
business  participation— 

••(a)  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Foreign  Miliiarv 
Sales  program,  where  the  foreign  govern- 
ment specifies  the  .sources  qualified  to  meet 
the  requirement  and  only  one  of  those 
.sources  is  a  small  business  concern,  or 

••(b)  in  the  ca.se  of  a  prequalification  re- 
quirement, where  only  one  small  business 
concern  ha.s  met  the  standards  for  qualifica- 
tion.•". 

On  page  93.  before  line  1.  insert  at  the  end 
of  the  items  in  the  table  of  sections  "S  2322. 
Limitation  on  Set-asides". 
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(7)  The  impact  of  the  propo.scd  transfer 
on  supporting  and  servicing  contractors  and 
the  impact  that  the  movement  of  such  con- 
tractors will  likely  have  on  public  and  pri- 
vate facilities  in  the  area  from  which  they 
move  and  the  area  to  which  they  move. 


AGRICULTURE.  RURAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS.  1985 


WILSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  3215 
Mr.   WILSON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  8.  line  8.  strike  out 
••$8.959,30«.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'•8,939,300i)00'. 

On  page  9,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 


WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  3217 
Mr.  WARNER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows; 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SUPPLEIHENTAL  INFORMATION  TO  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL IMPACT  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NAVY  ON 
THE  PROPOSED  TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  PERSON- 
NEL 

Sec.  .  In  addition  to  any  other  require- 
ments regarding  an  environmental  itppact 
statement  prepared  by  the  Secretary  6[  the 
Navy  in  connection  with  any  propo.sed 
transfer  of  military  and  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  from  Arling- 
ton County.  Virginia,  to  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  in  Washington.  DC.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  shall  al.so  prepare  as  a  sup- 
plement to  such  impact  statement  a  detailed 
analysis  with  respect  to  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

(1)  The  .socio-economic  impact  on  the  area 
from  which  the  transfer  is  proposed  to  be 
made. 

(2)  The  impact  of  the  propo.scd  transfer 
on  the  traffic  capacity  of  bridges  over  the 
Potomac  River  and  the  Anacostia  River. 

(3)  The  impact  of  the  propo.sed  transfer 
on  shuttle  requirements  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(4)  The  overall  impact  of  the  propo.sed 
transfer  on  the  area  from  which  the  trans- 
fer is  proposed  to  be  made  and  on  the  area 
to  which  the  transfer  is  proposed  to  be 
made,  taking  into  consideration  all  other 
planned  moves  of  personnel  by  the  Navy  to 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  and  by  all  other 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

(5)  The  impact  of  such  proposed  transfer, 
and  all  other  planned  transfers  to  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  on  both  present 
and  potential  parking  capacity  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  such  facility. 

(6)  The  impact  of  the  proposed  transfer 
on  communications  and  security  require- 
ments of  the  Navy. 


EXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  3218 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations.) 

Mr.  EXON  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  propo.sed  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5743)  making  appropriations  for 
Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and 
related  agencies  programs  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 
On  page  28.  line  4.  strike:  '•$2,070,000  000' 
and  "$150,000,000".  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of: 82,370,000.000'  and  $450,000,000"  re- 
spectively. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1985  which  has  been  received  in  the 
Senate  and  seeks  to  increase  the  farm 
operation  loan  money  by  $300  million. 
Today,  we  face  the  necessity  to  save 
a  major  and  basic  industry:  agriculture 
and  the  American  family  farmer.  The 
economic    health    of   U.S.    agriculture 
continues  to  deteriorate.  Farming  is  no 
longer  the  .stable,  secure  business  ven- 
ture it  once  was.  Of  special  interest  is 
the  serious  problems  surrounding  the 
ability  of  our  family  farmers  to  obtain 
the  necessary  credit  to  continue  oper- 
ation. As  my  colleagues  will  remember, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently published  a  report  on  the  de- 
cline in  land  values  across  this  Nation. 
This  decline  is  directly  related  to  the 
current    difficulties    our    farmers    are 
having  obtaining  sufficient  credit   to 
continue  operating. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing 
today  would  simply  add  an  additional 
$300  million  to  the  operating  loan  pro- 
gram. In  my  view,  this  is  the  first  in- 
crement of  at  least  a  3-year.  $1  billion 
program.  These  loans  are  made  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  for  costs  inci- 
dent to  reorganizing  a  farming  system 
for  more  profitable  operations,  for  a 
variety  of  essential  farm  operating  ex- 
penses and  farm  supplies.  In  other 
words,  to  allow  our  family  farmers  the 
necessary  capital  to  continue  in  oper- 
ation. These  additional  funds  are  criti- 
cally necessary  if  there  is  to  be  enough 
money  to  go  around  during  these  ex- 
tremely critical  times  in  our  agricul- 
ture sector. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.    WEICKER.    Mr.    President,    I 
would    like    to    announce    that    the 
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Senatf  Commit t«-e  on  Small  Busiiuss 
will  hold  a  full  committee  markup  on 
S.  2375.  a  bill  to  improve  the  operation 
of  secondary  market  for  loans  nuaran 
teed  bv  the  Small  Busuiess  Adminis 
tration.  on  June  20.  1984,  at  10  a.m..  m 
room  428-A  Senate   Ru.sstll.    For   fur 
ther  information.  pUase  contact  Mike 
Haynes.  chief  coun.sel  of  the  commit 
tec" .staff  al  224-8487. 

SfBCOMMlTTKE  ON  KNtRlA    (ONsHU  \rioN   AND 
SVPPI  Y 

Mr.   President.   I   would   like   to  an 
nounce    for    the    information    of    the 
Senate  and  the  public  that   an  over 
siBht  hearing  rejjardin>;  Outer  Conti 
nental  Shelf  lea.sinn  activities  ha.s  been 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply   for 
Tuesday.  June  26.  at   10  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirk.sen  Senate  Olfiee 
Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  wish  to 
submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.    US.    Senate.    Washington. 

DC  20510. 

For    fvirther    information    regardint: 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Allen  Stpvman  of  the  subcommit 
tee  staff  at  224  2366. 

COMMITTEK  ON  tNfHi.V    XNH  N  \  Tl  K  M 
Hrs'ilRt  >■' 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr  Presidenl.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor 
mation  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  .scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Frank  K.  Richardson. 
to  be  Solicitor  of  the  Department  ot 
the  Interior. 

The  h»'arinu  will  be  held  on  Thiirs 
day.  June  21.  beginning  at  10  am.  in 
room  SD  366  of  the  Dirk.sen  vSenaie 
Office  Building 

These  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re 
sources.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 
20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  mav  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Gary  Ellsworth  at  224  5304. 

SUBCOMMITTEr  ON  PCBl.K    INNDS   \NI)HtsfH\H> 
W\TKR 

Mr.     WALLOP.     Mr      President.     I 
would  like  to  announce  ff)r  the  infor 
mation  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the    scheduling    of    a    public    hearing 
before    the    Subcommittee    on    Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  on  Thurs 
day.  June  28.  beginning  at   9  a.m.   m 
room   SD-366   of   the    Dirk.sen   Senate 
Office  Building  to  consider  the  follow 
ing  bills:  H.R.  2889.  to  amend  the  Na 
tional  Historic  Preservation  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  S    2692  and   H  R 
2982.  to  pxempl  water  conveyance  sys 
tem.s  from   fees  and  conditions  under 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage 
ment  Act  of  1976.  and  for  other  pur 
poses;  and  H.R.  2838.  to  authorize  tht 


Secretaries  of   the   Interior  and   Agri 
cull  lire  to  provide  assistance  to  groups 
and     organizations     volunteering     to 
plant    tree  .si cdlings   on   public   lands, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Reserved  Water.  Committ»-e  on 
FInergy  and  Natural  Resource's.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC  20510. 

Because  of  the  number  of  people  ex- 
pected to  testify.  witne.s.ses  Will  be 
placed  in  panels  and  oral  testimony 
will  be  limited  to  3  minutes.  Witnesses 
are  asked  to  provide  the  subcommittee 
with  25  copies  of  their  written  state- 
ments 24  hours  in  advance  of  the  hear 
mg.  as  recjuired  by  the  commit l«'e 
rules,  and  75  copies  on  the  dav  of  the 
hearing. 

For  further  mformaiion  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  ot  the  sutjcommit- 
tee  staff  at  224  5161. 


SlIBCOMMITTK  ON  KNKH(;Y  CONSERVATION  AND 
srPPLY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidenl,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Supply,  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  June  14,  at  10 
a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2370,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  distribution  to 
States  of  certain  amounts  resulting 
from  enforcement  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  and 
for  other  purpo.ses;  and  to  oversee  ex- 
isting weatherization  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


sH  H   I  I  iiMMII  Iff   'IS   ISrilW    \K>  \ll(s 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Mr.  President.  1 
uoiild  like  lo  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Commit H-e  on  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
holding  a  hearing  on  June  21.  1984.  be- 
ginning at  10  a.m..  m  Senate  Ru.s.sell 
485.  on  the  following  bills  S.  2480.  a 
bill  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
holds  mineral  rights  in  certain  lands  m 
trust  for  the  Three  Atl dialed  Tribes 
ol  Fort  Bert  hold  Reservation  in  North 
Dakota;  and.  S.  2i>63.  a  bill  pertaining 
ti)  the  inheritance  of  trust  or  restrict 
rd  land  on  the  Siss<  Ion  Wahpelon 
Reservation 

Those    wishing    additional    inlorma 
tion  .should  contact   Paul  Alexander  or 
Pt  ter   Taylor  of  the  committee  al  224 
2251 


AUTHORHY   FOR  COMMHTEES 
K)  MEET 

M   K<  "MMll  l>   UN    M.Kit  11  flllM    Ht-.K\l<l  II    \SI> 
i.fNHl  VI    1  H.lsl  ^rIllN 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  Pnsident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Siitacom 
miit<e  on  Agricultural  Res.'arch  and 
General  legislation,  of  the  Committee 
on  Agridilture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
June  14.  at  9  30  am.  to  hold  a  h<aring 
on  S.  1128  H  R  2714.  the  Agricultural 
Product  ivitv  Act  of  19K4 

The   PRESIDINCi   OFFICER    With 
out  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

1  liMMITTtt   1>N  KIHUI.N  KH  XTIDNS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  .session  ol  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  June  14.  at  10 
am  .  to  hold  a  hearing  lo  consider 
pending  treaties. 

The   PRp;SIDING  OFFICER    With- 
out objection.  It  IS  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

SOVIET  JEWRY  ON  THE  14TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LENIN- 
GRAD TRIAI«S 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  joined  together 
today  to  mark  the  14th  anniversary  of 
the  Leningrad  Trials.  We  all  know  the 
facts  surrounding  this  incident;  11 
Soviet  citizens  were  arrested,  tried, 
convicted,  and  received  outrageous 
sentences;  2  of  the  11  were  .sentenced 
lo  death,  and  for  what?  For  devising  a 
plan  by  which  they  could  leave  forever 
a  system  which  robbed  them  of  their 
ba.sic  human  rights.  Severe  interna- 
tional pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and.  thankfully,  the 
sentences  were  commuted.  Only  2  of 
those  11  are  .still  impri.soned- Alexei 
Mur/.henko  and  Yuri  Fiodorov-and 
Murzhenko  is  .scheduled  for  release  to- 
morrow. Let  us  hope  that  he  is  re- 
lea.s<d.  and  that  he  is  permitted  lo  live 
his  life  free  from  the  fear  that  the 
least  misdemeanor-the  least  infrac- 
tion or  ciuestionable  interpretation  of 
Soviet     laws  will    find    him    back    in 

prison. 

As  United  States-Soviet  relations 
have  deteriorated,  .so  has  the  situation 
for  Soviet  Jews.  We  have  all  watched 
as  the  figures  for  Soviet  Jewish  emi- 
gration have  fallen  drastically  over  the 
past  5  years.  For  all  intents  and  pur- 
po.ses. emigration  by  Soviet  Jews  has 
come  to  a  halt.  I  take  strong  exception 
to  the  Soviet  claim,  via  the  officially 
sanctioned  Anti-Zionist  Committee, 
that  this  precipitous  decline  in  emigra- 
tion is  due  to  the  .so-called  fact  that  all 
Jews  wishing  to  leave  have  done  .so. 
How  can  that  be  when  approximately 
400.000  Jews  still  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  requested,  or  have -already  re- 
ceived, from  friends  and  relatives  in 
Israel,  a  vyzov-the  first  document 
necessary  to  begin  the  arduous  emi- 
gration process? 

This  a.s.serlion.  as  well  as  the  very 
existence  of  the  Anti-Zionist  Commit- 
tee, displa.ys  an  alarming  turn  in 
Soviet    treatment  of  the  Jewish  com- 


munity. Anti-Semitism  is  on  the  rise  in 
that  country.  It  is  manifested  in  print 
and  in  vicious  cartoons;  in  television 
and  radio  broadcasts;  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  individuals  within  the  Jewish 
community.  The  most  prominent  case 
in  point  is  the  recent  treatment  of 
Yelena  Bonner  by  Soviet  authorities. 
Depicted  in  the  Soviet  media  as  a  Zi- 
onist agent  who  managed  to  manipu- 
late her  husband.  Mrs.  Bonner  has 
now  been  confined  to  Gorky  along 
with  him.  If  the  authorities  are  trying 
to  remove  Dr.  Sakharov  from  the 
public  eye  by  placing  more  emphasis 
on  the  alleged  misdeeds  of  his  wife. 
they  are  sadly  mistaken.  The  world  is 
watching  them  both,  and  is  eager  to 
see  that  they  receive  the  medical 
treatment  that  both  of  them  have 
been  so  diligently  seeking. 

Our  thoughts  today  also  turn  to  An- 
atoly  Shcharansky,  Ida  Nudel.  losef 
Begun,  and  Vladimir  Slepak;  to  Alex- 
ander Lerner.  Nadezhda  Pradkova. 
and  Victor  Brailovsky;  and  to  the 
countless  others  who  have  been  denied 
their  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Not  ^11  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  sought  emigration.  There 
are  undoubtedly  thousands  who.  if 
given  the  opportunity  to  live  in  peace, 
to  have  equal  access  to  education,  to 
be  free  to  teach  their  youth  in  the 
Judaic  tradition,  and  to  openly  prac- 
tice their  religion,  would  choose  to 
stay  in  the  land  where  their  fathers, 
and  their  fathers  before  them,  have 
lived.  But,  at  this  point  in  time,  there 
is  harsh  treatment  of  the  Jews. 

Mr.  President,  international  pressure 
has  worked  in  the  past,  and  it  must  be 
used  again  and  again  to  gain  conces- 
sions from  Soviet  authorities  in  the 
realm  of  human  rights.  Words  alone 
are  not  enough.  We  need  a  forum  for 
concrete  diplomatic  negotiations;  we 
need  to  shift  the  recent  emphasis  in 
American  foreign  policy  away  from 
our  overreliance  on  the  military 
answer  as  opposed  to  the  political  so- 
lution; we  need  to  recommence  the 
dialog  between  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton if  any  real  progress  is  to  be  made 
in  the  area  of  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations. 

To  this  end.  I  urge  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  take  seriously  Soviet 
President  Chernenko's  recent  call  to 
begin  negotiations  on  the  use  of  anti- 
satellite  weapons.  We  have  an  advan- 
tage in  this  area,  and  the  Soviets  want 
something  from  us— namely,  a  ban  on 
the  use  of  antisatellite  weapons.  And 
we  want  something  from  them— 
heightened  respect  for  human  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  willingness 
to  recommence  Jewish  emigration. 
There  is  room  for  give  and  take  on 
both  sides.  That  is  what  diplomacy  is 
all  abouL 

There  is  no  time  like  the  present. 
And  we  in  the  Senate  must  do  what  we 
can  to  encourage  the  initiation  of  seri- 
ous negotiations  between  the  United 


States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  negotia- 
tions that  will  result  in  greater  respect 
for  the  rights  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.* 


SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Presidenl,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  this  year's  Congressional 
Prayer  Vigil  and  Fast  for  Soviet 
Jewry. 

The  vigil  highlights  the  plight  of 
nearly  500,000  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
asked  only  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  who  have  had  their  re- 
quests denied.  It  is  appropriate  that 
this  event  take  place  on  the  14th  anni- 
versary of  the  Leningrad  trials. 

Since  1979,  there  has  been  a  drastic 
decline  in  the  number  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  been  allowed  to  emigrate. 
Today,  emigration  has  slowed  to  a 
mere  trickle.  Only  300  Soviet  Jews 
have  been  allowed  lo  emigrate  .so  far 
this  year:  during  the  last  5  years, 
Jewish  emigration  has  declined  by  98 
percent.  Refu.seniks  have  also  been 
subjected  lo  anli-Semilic  .sanctions  in- 
cluding loss  of  jobs,  denial  of  medical 
treatment,  and  restrictions  on  educa- 
tion. We  have  all  been  disturbed  to  .see 
the  deterioration  in  the  condition  of 
Andrei  Sakharov. 

Emigration  is  a  right  guaranteed  by 
International  law.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
a  signator  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights,  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights,  and  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment. We  must  insist  that  tho.se  agree- 
ments be  enforced. 

We  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
reponded  to  world  opinion.  The  Lenin- 
grad trials  of  1970  showed  that  inter- 
national outcry  could  help  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews  wishing  lo  emigrate.  I 
hope  today's  vigil  and  fast  will  help 
mobilize  public  opinion  and  draw  at- 
tention to  this  issue.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  in  support  of 
Soviet  Jews  seeking  their  rights  lo 
emigrate.* 


25  YEARS  OF  LOYAL  SERVICE 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  in  the  Congress,  and  elsewhere  in 
Government,  take  a  certain  pride  in 
knowing  that  whatever  our  capacity, 
we  are  performing  a  service  for  our 
country.  Yet,  at  certain  points,  the 
service  of  some  of  us  becomes  so  note- 
worthy that  it  deserves  public  men- 
tion. 

Such  is  the  case  with  my  administra- 
tive assistant  and  good  friend.  David 
Batt.  Today,  June  15.  marks  David's 
25th  anniversary  in  Government  serv- 
ice. These  years  include  2¥>  years  in 
the  Air  Force.  17  years  as  an  employee 
of  Congressman  Joe  D.  Waggonner  of 
Louisiana  and  SV-.  years  as  my  adminis- 
trative assistant. 


Throughout  those  25  years,  David 
has  demonstrated  the  diligence,  the 
competence,  and  the  warm,  friendly 
personality  for  which  he  has  become 
widely  known.  David's  contributions  in 
the.se  years  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, but  the  universal  respect  which 
he  receives  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
stands  as  a  tribute  lo  his  effectiveness 
and  his  commitment  to  public  service. 

We  are  fortunate  lo  have  people  like 
David  Batt  in  this  country.  Those  of 
us  around  him  are  fortunate  lo  know 
him  and  lo  have  shared  in  his  work. 

Congratulations  to  David  on  25 
years  of  loyal,  dedicated  service.* 


A  COOKIE  FARM 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presidenl. 
the  other  night,  in  what  I  feel  was  a 
justified  fit  of  pique,  I  commented 
that  the  Senate  was  becoming  'a 
cookie  farm.  "  Probably  very  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  members  of  the 
press  understood  that  remark  because 
not  many  of  them  are  my  age. 

When  I  was  a  young  boy  in  school, 
one  of  the  various  insults  we  would 
hurl  at  each  other  would  be  'he  is  a 
cookie,"  meaning  he  was  a  weakling  or 
sissy.  A  cookie  farm  is  a  place  where 
weakness  could  be  the  primary  com- 
modity. I  hope  that  clears  up  the 
meaning  of  'a  cookie  farm.  "  and  it 
might  be  advantageous  for  those 
people  who  have  read  or  will  read  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  on 
Thursday,  June  14  commenting  on  the 
u.se  of  that  term. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  Wail 
Street  Journal  and  its  observation 
that  our  Congress  is  more  and  more 
not  doing  the  work  that  the  Soviets 
are  praying  and  hoping  that  we  will 
not  do  and  even  encouraging  us  not  to 
do.  The  first  job  we  have  under  the 
Constitution  is  lo  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country.  If  you  sit  in  the 
Senate,  as  I  do,  you  would  soon  begin 
lo  wonder  how  many  Members  under- 
stand that?  Or,  how  many  Members 
respect  that?  Followed  t-  a  feeling, 
frankly,  where  in  the  devil  are  we 
going?  What  are  we  trying  to  do?  Con- 
stantly, I  am  amazed  at  the  Republi- 
can Senators  who  repeatedly  over- 
looked our  con.stitutional  duty  and 
joined  with  the  opponents  of  defense 
in  trying  to  make  our  Armed  Forces 
even  weaker  than  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press  would  like  them  to 
be.  I  believe  we  have  armed  strength 
and  I  believe  we  should  work  to  stay 
that  way.  ' 

I    ask    that    the    editorial    entitled. 
■The  Cookie  Farm.  "  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  14, 
1984] 

The  ■Cookie  Farm" 
On  Sunday,  the  world  got  its  first  detailed 
look  at  the  evidence  leading  Italian  investi- 
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nators  to  lh»>  conclusion  thai   tin    Riis.siaii.s 
were    b«'hind    the    sliootinn    of    Pope    Joliii 
Paul   II.   On   Monday.   Cliu-I    Rus-^an   Kon 
stantin  Chernenko  (icmandcil  thai  ihr  I' S 
subject    Itself    to    vet    another    intri».-ui-    b\ 
aKreeinp  unmedialelv  to  ban  testing;  ol  anti 
satellite  (ASAT'  \*eapons     ^Uwh  the  Si)\  i 
cts   ha\p  alr«'ady   tested   and  dtplovrd    tin 
Tuesday,  the  VS.  Senate  nu)\ed  with  alacri 
ty  to  Kive  Mr    Chernenko  exact  Is   v^hal   hi' 
demanded.   At    that    point,   an   exa:.peraled 
Sen    Barry  Goldwater  .said.     Tins  plate   is 
gettinK  to  be  like  a  cookie  farm 

Today  the  Senate  \*ill  net  a  rlianee  to  wut 
Mr.  Chernenko  even  more  than  he  has  .so 
far  a-sked  when  it  votes  on  whit  In  r  to 
deploy  the  Tomahawk  rrui.se  missile,  and 
important  new  deterrent  to  Sov  ut  nuilear 
attack  The  House  already  ha.s  voted  ni> 
The  cookie  farm  teems  with  arm  it  \ 

Probably  its  the  heat  Heiirinc  Sen 
Baker  and  endan>;er<d  Chuck  Perry  went  to 
the  White  House  Ijelore  the  Tuesdav  vote  ti> 
demand  that  Mr  Reanan  rush  off  to 
Moscow  to  fitiure  out  .some  wav  not  to  blow 
each  other  up  iSen  Perev.  remember, 
trooped  off  to  Moscow  belvveeii  Mr  Rea 
Kan's  I'lertion  and  lnau^;^lratlon  to  open 
arms  netjoliations  with  the  Soviets,  report 
mg  afterward  that  he  tried  to  assure  them 
th«'  incominK  president  was  not  a  warmon 
ger.  1  A.s  the  Senate  votes  this  week  on  the 
presidents  militarv  biulcit.  the  dominant 
mood  seems  to  be  that  if  the  Russians  won  i 
Klve  ii-s  solid  disarmament  aM'eemeiit>  bv 
Kolh.  we'll  disarm  all  bv  ours<lves 

The  ASAT  vote  bars  th<-  Pentagon   from 
^pendint;     to     test      ami  satellite     weapons 
unless  the  president  certifies  thai  he  is    en 
deavorinn.  in  ^;ood  lailh     to  nei;otiale  litni 
tations  on   such   weapons     In   other  words 
Mr    President,   you  should   not   only   i-o   to 
Mo.scow.  but   KO  hal    m  hand  and  auret    m 
anything     that     look>     like     arms     (onirol 
whether  or  not  it  endangers  world  .security 
Mr    Reagan  already  said  in  a  report  to  Con 
Kre.ss    in    April    thai      iu<    arranmnienis    oi 
agreements     on  ASAT  sv.>lenis     have  been 
found  that  are  judged  to  be  m  I  he  over 

all  interests  of  the  I'  S  and  its  allies  ' 

The  Soviets  already  have  at  least  twi>  la 
cilities  that  could  attack  L' S.  satellites  with 
laser  and  radar  beams,  they  also  have  ASA  I 
mi.ssiles  and  killer  satellin-  Tliev  have 
tested  lhe.se  systems  a^:ainst  their  own 
dummy'  satellites,  and  have  even  lammi  d 
and  blinded  US  satellites  Moreover  the 
Soviets  are  developing  a  larue.  manned 
space  station  that  is  expected  to  be 
equipped  with  kinelicener«y  and  directed 
energy  weapons;  the  first  par!  of  this  urbit 
inK  battle  station  could  be  launched  as  earlv 
as  next  year. 

The  Senate  is  expecied  li>  turn  todav    m 
the    Tomahawk    cruise    missile     which     is 
ready  for  deplovment  on  US   naval  vesst  K 
A     House-approved     bindiiu;     amendment. 
spon.-.ored  by  Rep    Les  Aspin.  halt.^  d(  plov 
ment    of    any    .sea-launched    ( riiise    missile 
until  the  president,  the  director  of  Central 
IntelliKcnce  and  the  Joint    Chiefs  ol   Stall 
certify  a     hiKh  confidenci      method  ol  vi  ri 
fyinn  whether  such  a  mi.ssiU    is  carry  int:  a 
nuclear  or  conventional  warhead    The  onh 
way  to  do  that  is  to  put  someone  on  a  slut) 
with  a  GeiKer  counter. 

Aside  from  the  verification  diffii  ultie.. 
what  IS  the  Ionic  of  holdint:  the  US  to  a 
limitation  that  doesn  I  affect  the  Soviets' 
They  currently  have  operational  sevin  dil 
ferenl  lyp«'s  of  sea  launched  <  ruise  missilis. 
six  of  which  can  carry  nuclear  ;i.s  well  xs 
conventional  warheads  Several  are  capable 
of  atlackinK  not   only  other  ships  but   also 


land  I  artels  The  SSN  19  lor  inslanci'. 
when  switched  to  a  land  attack  mode,  can 
extend  Its  r-Aiw  by  two  to  three  tunes  to 
around  l..")!)!)  kilometers  by  tlyint;  at  sub.son 
le  spee<ls  More  advanced  Soviet  systems  are 
m  the  olfiMK 

President  Hea^;an  badly  needs  to  do  some 
thin>;    to    brini:    Coimress    lo    its   siti.ses   on 
ihe.si   i.ssiies    Probablv  he  <)ut;ht  to  proclaim 
that    he   has   bi en   seeklIl^;   veritiabU'  a>;ree 
mellts.  and  Iherelore  will  provide  whatever 
c<  rtlficalions    Congress    demands     On    the 
crui.se  mi.ssile.  in  particular   he  oiiuht  lo  cer 
tifv  that  yes.  there  is  a  foolproof  method  ol 
VI  rilication.    called    on  site,    on  detnand    m 
spection.   aiKl   that    we  can   have   verifiable 
a»;reements   as   soon    as   the   Soviets   let    us 
take  a  Ciemer  counler  up  lo  each  of  their 
crm.se  missiles,  PeiiduiM  some  such  sliakeup. 
what  IS  Koiiin  on  m  the  U  S   Congress  is  not 
some  sort   of  sinister  selloiil.   but   a  lotally 
mindless  fixation  on  arms  <  onirol   Con»4res.s 
insists  in  arms  control  even  when  the  Sov  i 
Its  don  t  cooperali'   They  tlon  t  ever  i'ooi)er 
ate   unit  ss   thev    see  some   advantage,   they 
routmelv     violate    ai-'reements    it    they    can 
Kaiii   an   i  di;e     Yet    coimre>sional   dreamers 
still   tjeddli    the   nonsense   thai    the   Soviets 
will  respond  if  onlv  the  US  makes  the  rii;lil 
nesiures   We  have  never  seen  a  cookie  farm 
and   we   are   iiol    even  sure   whal    il    is.   but 
merelv   Irom  the  sound  ol  it   Mr,  CJoldwater 
Mimihow  con  Hired  up  the  rik-ht  linage  lor  a 
Senate  that  ri  loses  to  lace  realilv.« 


lion  Jbibi  of  the  Arms  Kxport  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  DeparlmenI  of 
Stale.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Di'iJartment  of  Slate  i.s  considerins 
an  offer  lo  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  exce.s.s  of  $50  mil- 
lion 

Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast. 
l.ii  uttnant  Gntrral.  USAF.  Dirrctor.m 


ADVANCE  NOTIP^ICATION  OF 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  PrcsidciU.  scciioii 
;}6(b»  of  thf  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
rcciiiircs  that  ConMr('.s.s  rt'ccivi-  aclvaiu't- 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
iindir  that  act  m  excess  of  S50  million 
or.  m  the  case  of  major  defen.se  ec|iiip- 
ment  as  delined  in  the  act.  lho.se  in 
excess  of  S14  million.  Upon  receipt  ol 
such  noiifiration.  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  diirmt;  which  the  .sale 
may  b*-  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notilica- 
lion  ot  proposed  sales  shall  bi'  sent  lo 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defen.se  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  noiifiration  20  days 
before  transmittal  af  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  m  the  RtieoKD  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  praciice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  h;i.s 
been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  advance  notifka- 
lion  at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreiun  Relations,  room  SD  423. 

The  notification  follows: 
rjn^K.Nsh  Sn  cHirv  .AssisrvNiK  Ai;kncv. 

WtisluHilliiH    DC  Jiiur  IJ    I'.th4. 
Or    HVNS  BlNNKNIUJK. 

PrDir.ssioutil   stall   Mfmbir.    Coniinxtlir   <in 
Fiirri'iii    Riidluin!^     IS.    Sriiuti:     IV'ri.s/i 
muton.  DC 
Dkar  Uh    BiNNKNDUK    Hv  letter  dated   18 
Kebruarv    1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu 
ritv    Assist anci    AMeiicy.   mdicaled   that    you 
would  be  advised  ol  possible  transmittals  to 
Coiit;ress  ol  information  a.s  required  by  Sec 


ISIDOR  PAIEWONSKY 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  March  24,  the  St.  Thomas- 
Si.  John  Chamber  of  Commerce  hon- 
ored an  extraordinary  individual  for 
his  40  years  of  service  lo  the  chamber 
and  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

Isidor  Paiewonsky  is  a  genuine  Ren- 
ai.s.sance  inan.  simultaneously  a  histo- 
rian, a  biisine.ssman,  and  an  activist  on 
behalf  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  who.se 
betterment  he  has  devoted  his  life.  He 
knows  the  stories  of  the  islands  and 
shares  them  with  the  readers  of  the 
newspaper  for  which  he  writes  a 
column.  He  is  a  spokesman  for  eco- 
nomic common.sense,  working  tireless- 
ly to  develop  the  islands'  tourism  in- 
dustry while  protecting  them  from 
measures  which  would  threaten  their 
fragile  economy.  As  a  pre.servationist, 
he  has  left  his  mark  on  the  Charlotte 
Amalii-  Historic  District. 

But  he  is  also  a  20th-cenlury  man, 
aware  lliat  "Progre.ss  •  *  •  is  respect 
lor  God's  handiwork  as  it  is  reflected 
in  the  natural  beauty  around  us." 
During  his  22  years  on  the  planning 
board.  h(<  committed  hiin.self.  in  his 
own  words,  to  planning  and  building 
"so  that  nian's  efforts  fit  into  the  nat- 
ural .scheme  of  things." 

If  the  measure  of  a  man  is  the  mark 
he  has  made  on  the  world,  Isidor 
Paiewonsky  looms  very  large  in  the  is- 
lands he  loves.  The  Daily  News  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  has  devoted  an  editorial 
to  his  accomplishments.  I  ask  that  its 
full  text  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  lext  follow.s: 

Man  foh  Ai  l  Seasons 
I.sidor  Paiewonsky:  businessman,  histori- 
an, environmentalist,  comtnunity  activist, 
philanthropist,  story-teller  par  excellence, 
preserver  of  the  past,  watchdoi;  for  the 
future 

In  these  roles  and  others.  Isidor 
Paiewonsky  has  contributed  Immensely  to 
I  lie  bellerment  of  the  Virtjln  Islands  com- 
munity 

And  so  II  was  tillmn  that  the  St.  Thomas- 
St  .John  Chamber  of  Commerce  chose  to 
honor  him  last  weekend  for  his  40  years  of 
service  to  that  organization  and  his  count- 
less contributions  to  the  people  of  these  is- 
lands. 

We  feel  a  special  .sen.sp  of  pride  in  the 
honors  bestowed  upon  this  man.  for  he  is 
part  of  The  Daily  News  family.  For  11  years 
he  has  been  writing  h'ls  History  Corner.  Few 
people  reali/.e  the  lengths  to  which  he  goes 
lo  unearth  still  hidden  bits  of  our  past, 
present  them  to  Virgin  Islanders  of  today 
and  |)reserve  them   for  Virgin   Islanders  of 
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tomorrow.  In  doing  so  he  makes  an  incalcu- 
lable contribution  to  all  of  u.s. 

But  regardless  of  his  ties  to  this  new.spa- 
per.  we  would  feel  a  special  sense  of  .satisfac- 
tion in  the  chambers  decision  to  honor 
Isidor  Paiewonsky.  He  demonstrates  quali- 
ties that  we  wish  were  evident  in  more 
people  in  these  islands:  the  courage  to  speak 
out  even  if  his  views  are  unpopular,  a  desire 
to  right  what  he  sees  as  wrongs,  a  passion- 
ate commitment  to  the  free-enterprise 
system,  a  willingness  lo  listen  as  well  as 
espouse  his  own  views,  a  realization  that 
good  afslhetics  make  good  economics. 

In  hiB  speech  before  400  friends  and  well- 
\^•ishe^$  at  Saturday  nights  dinner-dance, 
Paiewoinsky  called  upon  the  business  com- 
munilyf  to  organize  politically  to  make  its 
weight  felt  in  the  upcoming  .senatorial  elec- 
tion. W<'  think  he's  got  a  good  idea. 

The  businc.ss  community  could  deliver 
thousands  of  crucial  votes  lo  people  who 
have  a  similar  commitment  to  strengthen- 
ing the  job-producing  private  .sector,  par- 
ticularly people  who  know  what  il  is  lo  meet 
a  payroll  and  could  be  counted  upon  to  deal 
responsibly  with  ihe  fiscal  crisis  facing 
these  islands. 

We  dont  believe  that  whafs  good  for  any 
given  Uusine.ss  (,s  necessarily  good  for  ihe 
Virgin  Islands,  to  paraphra.se  an  infamous 
line.  BUI  given  the  enormous  problems  con- 
fronting us.  especially  on  ihe  financial 
front.  We  believe  we  would  benefit  from  the 
business  community  exercising  more  politi- 
cal interest  and  more  political  clout.* 


HEALTH  CARE  COSTS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
denl,  the  American  Medical  A.ssocia- 
tion's  annual  meeting  will  begin  this 
Sunday,  June  17,  1984  in  Chicagjo.  Dr. 
Joseph  Boyle,  the  new  president  of 
the  AM  A,  faces  the  challenge  of  pro- 
viding leadership  to  physicians  at  a 
time  when  the  health  care  system— 
both  in  financing  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ice—is rapidly  changing. 

The  rising  cost  of  health  care  serv- 
ices has  forced  all  buyers  to  focus  on 
price.  Today's  physician  will  be  re- 
quired*-out  of  economic  necessity— to 
be  more  cost  conscious  in  the  manage- 
ment of  patient  care.  At  the  same 
time,  the  quality  of  care  will  become 
increasingly  important  as  buyers  shop 
for  the  best  quality  care  at  the  best 
price.  ^ 

Change  is  never  easy.  The  new  at- 
tention lo  price  presents  an  immediate 
challenge  to  Dr.  Boyle  and  the  AMA 
in  developing  a  leadership  role  for 
physicians  in  the  evolving  health  care 
system.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Dr.  Boyle  and,  other  physicians  on 
future  health  policy  issues, 

I  would  like.  Mr.  President,  to 
submit  for  the  Record  an  article  about 
Dr.  Boyle  and  the  AMA  written  by 
Allan  Parachini  that  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  June  10,  1984.  I 
would  also  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  another  Times  article  describ- 
ing the  Louis  Harris  survey  on  physi- 
cian and  patient  attitudes  about  the 
American  health  care  system.  The 
survey  outlines  yet  another  challenge 


to  physicians  today— patient  attitudes 
and  expectations. 

The  articles  follow: 
Californian  Joseph  Boyle  to  Head  'New- 
Look  "  AMA 
IHe  Sa.vs  Americans  Must  Try  to  Avoid  the 

Crunch    of    Limited    Resources,    Rationed 

Health-Care  Services] 

'By  Allan  Parachini) 

Dr.  Joseph  Boyle,  internist  and  specialist 
in  chest  disease,  steps  momentarily  out  of 
his  office  in  a  medical  builcfing  adjoining 
the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  return- 
ing a  few  minutes  later  with  a  document  in 
his  hands  and  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth. 

He  sits  down  behind  the  desk,  piled  high 
with  the  paper  work  of  a  successful  practice 
thai  began  in  19.54.  oblivious  to  a  seeming 
contradiction  between  his  views  as  the  presl- 
dentclcct  of  the  American  Medical  A.ssn. 
and  the  ciagarette  he  has  just  lit. 

When  Boyle  takes  the  office  of  president 
a  week  from  Wednesday,  he  will  step  into 
one  of  the  most  powerful  positions  to  which 
a  doctor  can  aspire  outside  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. He  will  hold  office  for  a  .vear  .as 
the  first  Californian  to  serve  as  president 
since  Dr.  Malcolm  Todd,  a  Long  Beach  sur- 
geon, did  so  a  decade  ago. 

Boyle  has  been  a  fixture  in  organized 
medicine,  first  in  California  and  later  na- 
tionally, since  1962.  He  has  held  all  of  the 
top  positions  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Medical  A.ssn.  and  California  Medical  Assn. 
and  already  has  served  for  two  years  as 
chairman  of  the  AMAs  powerful  board  of 
trustees. 

And  as  a  smoker- recent  polls  have  con- 
cluded that  only  17  percent  of  doctors  in 
general,  and  12  percent  of  physicians  in 
Boyle's  specially,  still  haven't  given  up  to- 
bacco—Boyle will  confront  what  he  says  is  a 
reality  Americans  must  face  if  they  hope  to 
stave  off  the  rationing  of  health-care  serv- 
ices: Among  other  things,  people  need  lo 
take  more  direcl  responsibility  for  their  own 
health. 

limitation  of  resources 

Clearly,  according  to  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  medical  opinion,  that  includes  not 
smoking. 

"There  is  going  lo  be  some  sort  of  limita- 
tion put  on  resources  (available  for  health 
care)  in  the  future,  but  we  don't  have  to 
have  a  collision  that  will  lead  to  .services 
just  not  being  available  to  somi  people  at 
.some  times.  "  is  the  way  Boyle  put  it.  Bov  le 
specifically  contends  that  rationing  of 
health  services,  a  possibility  many  health- 
care ob.servcrs  see  as  almost  inevitable,  can 
be  avoided. 

"Il  will  be  imporiant  for  us  to  return  to 
something  people  have  given  up.  or  had 
taken  away  from  th<m.  and  that  is  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  consequences  of  their 
actions.  "  Boyle  said. 

If  such  life-style  change  does  not  come 
voluntarily,  however.  Boyle  argues,  some- 
thing more  unpleasant  is  likely  to  be  im- 
po.sed.  Limiting  access  lo  health  care  will  be 
the  majur  medical-policy  battle  of  the  1980s 
and  1990s,  most  experts  agree.  At  stake  is 
the  system  of  private  practice  with  which 
most  Americans  seemingly  are  comfortable. 

Even  many  advocates  of  revolutionary 
change  have  backed  away  in  the  last  few 
years  from  propo.sals  for  a  publicly  funded 
American  national  health  .service,  similar  to 
a  program  in  existence  for  years  i:.  Great 
Britain,  out  of  a  belief  that  neither  patients 
nor  their  physicians  in  this  country  would 
accept  such  a  radical  change. 


But  the  existing  American  system  ha.s 
become  ever  more  costly.  In  1982,  health- 
care costs  rose  above  10  percent  of  the  total 
gro.ss  national  product  for  the  first  time  and 
the  inflationary  trend  has  defied  most  at- 
tempts at  more  than  momentary  modera- 
tion. Cash-strapped  businesses  and  govern- 
ment programs  have  demanded  a  far  more 
effective  reining  in  of  medical  bills,  and  the 
pressure  for  change  has  risen  apace. 

Sitting  behind  the  clutter  desk  in  front  of 
an  X-ray  viewing  screen.  Boyle  winced 
slightly  at  his  cigarette. 

a  very  dusjb  thing 
■  It  is  not  a  very  smart  thing  to  do."  he 
.said  after  a  pau.se.  "It  is  a  very  dumb  thing, 
as  a  mailer  of  fact.  It  is  .something  that  I 
need  to  stop,  no  question  about  it.  I  am 
probably  relying  on  my  ancestors  (he  comes 
from  a  family  generally  free  of  cancer)  more 
than  1  should.  " 

A  fellow  AMA  official.  Dr.  John  J.  Coury, 
said  Boyle's  colleagues  have  urged  him  to 
quit  .smoking.  Coury.  a  Port  Huron.  Mich., 
surgeon  who  is  the  current  chairman  of  the 
AMA  board  and  who  has  known  Boyle  for 
15  years,  noted  that  Boyle  voted  with  the 
majority  when,  a  few  years  ago.  the  AMA 
moved  to  outlaw  .smoking  at  all  of  its  func- 
tions, including  board  meetings. 

Born  in  Jersey  City.  N.J..  Boyle,  who 
turns  60  this  November,  came  west  in  the 
early  1950s  lo  finish  his  residency  training 
at  a  Navy  hospital  in  Oceanside  and  at  the 
Long  Beach.  Veterans  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center,  after  medical  .school  at  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  been 
here  ever  since.  He  shares  a  common  back- 
ground with  most  AMA  presidents:  His  aca- 
demic and  .scientific  tesearch  credentials  are 
limited  and  he  has.  i  istead.  a  strong  back- 
ground in  priva  e  practice,  the  constituency 
with  which  tht  AMA  has  always  identified 
most  St  rongly. 

Boyle  and  his  wife  of  four  years.  Marilyn, 
live  in  North  Hollywood.  Between  them, 
they  I'.ave  10  children— all  by  previous  mar- 
riages and  all  of  them  adults. 

He  has  a  reputation  among  AMA  col- 
leagues for  being  intelligent  and  so  quick  to 
grasp  complex  issues  that  he  sometimes 
loses  patience  with  other  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  who  require  more  lime  to 
master  them.  His  sense  of  humor  is  re- 
strained, but  at  the  same  time,  he  indulges 
pa.ssions  for  his  hobbies:  photography  and 
golf. 

On  the  golf  course,  he  is  known  lo  play 
with  a  vengeance,  even  though  he  did  not 
start  playing  frequently  until  three  or  four 
years  ago— just  after  he  underwent  success- 
ful surgery  in  which  cataracts  on  both  eyes 
were  removed  and  new  lenses  implanted. 
The  cataract  surgery  gave  Boyle  personal 
experience  with  an  aspect  of  medicine  with 
which  many  doctors  arc  unfamiliar,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  James  H.  Sammons.  the  AMAs 
executive  vice  president. 

"He  IS  like  many  people  who  have  visual 
problems  and  undergo  this  kind  of  surgery.' 
said  Sammons.  It  just  makes  their  whole 
lives  different.  " 

Boyle  lakes  office  as  president  of  the 
AMA  at  a  lime  when,  both  its  allies  arjd 
many  of  it.s  foes  agree,  the  a.s.sociation  is 
making  a  concerted  and  generally  successful 
effort  lo  present  a  less  doctrinaire  and  stri- 
dent, more  flexible,  pragmatic  and  concilia- 
lory  face. 

Unlike  a  growing  body  of  opinion  among 
health-care  economists  and  policy  makers- 
typified  most  recently  by  'The  Painful  Pre- 
scription:    Rationing     Hospital     Care."     a 
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riport  publishrd  \Mlhm  the  la.sl  frv*  \iitk> 
bv  the  BrookiiiKs  InMiliitioii  in  W:i.sliirii: 
ion  Boylf  bclifvcs  raliomnt-'  nt  lualtli  <;irf 
in  tlif  US  ran  b«-  a\oi(lf(l 

But    hf   pri-dicts   thai    itu    Midicarc   pm 
Kram  of   hfalllicarc   sitmcin   lor   ihr   :im«  d 
will  have  to  imposi-  sonif  sort  ot  linuliilioiis 
it   It   IS  to  sur\i\t'   finan(iall\    \'-r\    (ar  into 
the  ni'Xt  dcradf. 

Tht'  hmit  probably  woiikl  iak«  tin-  form  ol 
a  means  icsf  that  would  dim  Midiian 
benefits  to  people  with  income  above  n  |)ri 
determined  level.  e\.n  if  ihev  have  com  rib 
uted  all  their  working  li\es  lo  the  Social  Se 
curity  system  that  finances  Medicare 

The  limes  have  dimmishi  il  the  AMA  > 
dominance  of  its  t radii lonai  uirl  som<\Ui;il 
and.  despite  improwments  in  il.^  imniber 
ship  rolls,  the  a.s-social loti  remains  a  niinori 
t\  orBanization.  represint  inw  only  47  p- r 
cent  of  the  505.000  doctors  who  practice  m 
the  United  States  But  it  remains  bv  farilu 
largest  and  still  one  of  the  most  mflucniial 
medical  orKani/aiions  in  the  nation 

This  evolutionary  AMA  ha.^  beMim  '«  es 
tablish  that  it  stands  ready  to  swim  with  as 
opposed  to  simply  iryiny  to  struuiJlc 
aKainst-the  current  of  public  opinion  and 
health  policv 

DEALING  WITH  TODAY  S  WORLD 

I  don  t  think  there  wa.s  ever  a  lime  when 
there  was  a  suddi'ii  flip  from  one  iphilo.x) 
phy>  to  anoiiier.  Boyle  said.  Gradualh  ii 
became  Kenerally  recoKni/ed  that  wlul' 
what  was  done  in  the  pa.>t  may  have  been 
riKht  or  wronK.  it  doesn  t  matter  n<iw  We  ve 
got  today  s  world  to  deal  wilh 

(That  realization!  created  a  body  ol  Nail 
ership  that  knew  you  had  to  be  a  pari  ol  i  In 
game  if  you  were  going  to  be  allowed  lo 
play.  If  you  wanted  to  come  in  and  simplv 
pound  your  hand  on  (he  table  and  sa\,  1  m 
right  because  Im  right,  people  would  sav. 
Fine,  just  don  t  get  slack  on  Ih'  doorknob 
on  your  way  out.   It  s  lusl  that  >impli- 

Boyle  IS  po.ssibly  the  first  member  of  a 
new  generation  of  AMA  leaders  lo  a.s.^uriie 
the  presidency  He  began  his  ascendancy  bv 
winning  election  to  ihe  board  ot  irusln  s  m 
1974  and  1975  during  a  crisis  that  in  arlv 
saw  the  demise  of  the  a-ssociation  a.-.  H  has 
traditionally  been  known 

In  that  two-year  period.  Ihe  assoi  lai ion 
awoke  to  a  nightmare,  nali/ing  I  hat  th. 
AMA  was  not  the  impregnable,  indispulabli 
voice  of  American  medicine,  the  embodi 
ment  of  the  kindly,  family  doctor  w  Iiom 
advice  was  trusted  and  taken,  largely  wilh 
out  question,  by  patients. 

It  vias  Incredible.  Boyle  recalled  of  the 
first  realizations,  in  1974.  that  the  AMA  was 
in  deep  trouble,  with  its  survival  possibly  in 
doubt.  The  board  walked  in  one  October 
morning  and  were  told  not  only  thai  ihev 
were  bankrupt  but  that  they  were  borrow 
ing  $1  million  a  month  just  to  meet  the  pay 
roll. 

It  was  the  first  time  anybody  knew  am 
thing  about   it     You   know,   it    was   the  old 
story:  One  atom  bomb  can  ruin  your  whole 
day.  Il  was  just  poor  management 

BREACH  OF  SECURITY 

In  addition,  the  AMA  di.scovered  that  tht 
security  of  its  own  confidential  files  had 
bt'en  breached  by  what  turned  out  to  be  .sev 
eral  sources  who  leaked  thousands  of  pages 
of  internal  AMA  documents  to  news  outlets 
and  law-enforcement  agencies  The  pur 
loined  papers  included  memoranda  thai 
linked  the  AMA  to  questionable  dealings 
with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  m  which  the  :us 
sociation  got  improper  favorable  treatment 
on  rates  for  its  journals  and  other  publica 
tions. 


Almost  overnight.  Ihe  AMA  embarked  on 
;i  ma.NSue  relrenchmeiil.  raising  dues  ami 
laving  olf  dozens  ol  employes  Wholi'  AM^A 
divisions  disa|)|)eared  Ked  ink  for  1974 
alone  tolaled  s;<  5  million  Membership  weni 
into  a  sharp  decliiu  and  belore  I  lungs  bol 
lomed  out.  the  AMA  saw  ils  market  share  ol 
represeiilalion  ol  American  <loclors  .>lip  lo 
:t9  percent 

A  new  generation  ol  idealistic  voiillg  phy 
>ici;»ns  who  siarled  college  al  the  height  ol 
Ihe  Vielnam  war  protest  movement  (locked 
oui  ol  medical  schools  and  resideiHv  pro 
t'rams  Ihe  voiing  doi  tors  lound  the  AMA 
loo  conservalive  and  loo  unwilling  to  work 
aciivelv  to  improve  puhlii  liealih  'Ihev  re 
tilled   bv  Ihe  ihousaiKl.-  lo  ii>in  up 

WoF'^i  perhaps.  Ihe  perception  ol  Ihe 
AMA  (hanged  in  Wa.-.hiiigion  and  oilier 
,eais  of  powir  The  as.socialion  s  lobbying 
<  loiii  waned  and,  for  a  lew  vearv  it  seemed 
to  have  lost  control  polilically  over  many  of 
Ihe  kev  i.s.-.ues  that  most  concerned  <io(iors 
But  bv  Ihe  eiul  of  I  lie  1970s.  Ihe  biller 
tasting  medicini'  had  begun  to  have  an 
etfe<l  I'o  manage  lis  wav  oiil  ot  Ihe  crisis. 
Ihe  AMA  named  Sammon.-..  a  blunt  lalkint; 
but  polilicallv  asliiie  resa>  lamily  phvsi 
cian.  a^  lis  exeeulive  v  u  e  presidi-nl  Sum- 
mons tiinclions  as  the  as>otialion  s  chiel  op 
crating  officer. 

The  only  lime  lliev  \e  been  eslreiiielv 
active  was  on  the  very  narrow  sense  of  pro 
teciing  the  doctors  pockelbook  'when  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  sought  aiiilior 
ily.  against  AMA  opposiiion.  lo  mvesligale 
anil  compeiiiive  praciices  by  physiciaiisi 
and  nol  the  American  public  s  health. 

Wliaiever  iheir  opinion  ol  the  AMA.  mosi 
observers  agree  ihal  a  signilicant  alttralion 
III  the  American  heallli  <are  system  is  immi 
Ilelll   bi  cause  till    development   ol   new   nil  til 
cal   technoltigv    is  diiicklv    out -tripping   lln 
abililv    ol   Ihe  tAisiing   e( onomic  ^v-.iem   lo 
pav    lor  nt  u    itchnologv     Involved  are   ,uch 
developineiil.-    a.s    heart  by  pa.-..-    and    trans 
plant   surgery,  more  sophisiicaii  d  bodv  n 
placenieni    parts,    coronary  care    iiiiiis.    im 
proveil  cancer  ihirapv.  tin    still  (Aperimeii 
lal   ariificial    heart    ami  such   things  a-  Hie 
nuclear  magneiic  risoiiaiuf  and  compiiier 
1/1  (I  tomographs  -.canm  r- 

Sammons  had  lieadt d  lln-  AMA  s  povvi  rlul 
Ami  rican  meilical  I'olilical  Action  CominU 
lee,  whose  influence  has  grown  sint  t  Sam 
mons  look  over  In  Um.i.  Common  Cau-i 
>aid  the  comimitee  itiv"-ti(l  Sti  :i  million  in 
congp -.sional  campaigns  alone  during  a 
Ihree  year  period 

An  old  guard  AMA  leadi  rship  was  pushed 
asidt  lo  be  replaced  bv  a  more  moderate 
group  Ihal  realized  I  hat  the  asso(ialioi) 
could  not  simply  write  oil  an  enure  gent  ra 
lion  ol  physicians 

I  ihiiik  Us  probably  iriK-  iliai  the  AMA 
became  more  flexible  and  pragmal  ic,  said 
Haul  Rogers,  a  Washmglon  lawyer  who 
served,  as  a  Florida  Demotrat.  as  chairman 
of  Ihe  House  .^iibcommillee  on  lieallh 
before  he  retired  from  Congress  in  197H 
The  irtnd  h:is  conlinued.  Rogers  .^aid  m  a 
leliphone  interview  As  a  Washmglon 
lawyer.  Rogers  has  conliiuie  to  represent  cli- 
ents involved  in  healthcare  policy  i.ssiies 
since  he  lell  the  House 

I  ihink.  for  instance,  'slate  medical 
groups!  recenl  'posilionsi  on  doctors  voliin 
larily  holding  down  their  fees  a.s  a  way  of 
trying  to  adjust  to  public  reaction  to  Ihe 
high    cost    of    medicine  1    think    that 

you  re  beginnng  lo  see  some  things  like  that 
and  youre  not  seeing  'as  much)  resistance 
from  the  AMA  to  some  new  methods  of 
healthcare  delivery  " 


One  observer  who  does  not  hold  a  flatter- 
ing view  of  Ihe  AMA  is  U.S.  Rep.  Henry 
Waxmaii  '  DCalit  >.  the  current  chairman  of 
lln  siibcommiltee  Rogers  u.sed  to  head. 
Waxman  said  he  ha.s  seen  little  of  Boyle 
Ihal  esiablishts  him  as  an  individual,  as  op- 
posi  (I  lo  simply  being  a  mouthpiece  for  the 
AMA 

Worse  si  ill.  a.sserted  Waxman,  I  see  no 
indicalion  I  hey  'ihe  AMAi  are  moderating 
and  thai  Ihev  are  le.ss  strident  when  it 
comes  lo  the  crilical  i.ssiies. 

I  Hunk  praclKing  physicians  have  the 
mistaken  nol  i<!n  that  Ihc  AMA  represents 
orgainzid  medit  ine.  It  doesn  I.  What  the 
AMA  dots  Is  represent  the  very  narrow  spe- 
I  lal  ((onomic  inlerests  for  certain  doctors." 

Far  liom  moving  to  a  position  of  public- 
liealil.  leailt  rship.  the  AMA.  Waxman  con- 
leiuled.  Ignored  ma.ssive  cuts  in  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  lideral  litalih  programs  imposed  by 
Ihe  Riagan  Adminislration.  The  AMA  stood 
mule  when  Ihe  I'residenI  cut  $20  million 
Irom  a  program  to  vaccinate  children. 
Waxman  said 
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I)o(  ToHs  DiKtm  ON  Nkkd  Koii  Hf  ATH  Care 
Chance 

'Bv  Allan  Parachini! 

riien  IS  a  wide  gull  separating  the  opin- 
Hin-  ot  doilors  and  their  patients  on  how 
well  the  American  heallh  care  system 
work.-.  Willi  doctors  believing  that  the  exist- 
ing system  works  prelly  well"  more  than 
iwice  as  olleii  Ihan  ihe  people  Ihey  treat, 
according  to  a  Louis  Harris  survev. 

Moreovi  r.  phvsicians  who  head  organized 
nil  (Ileal  groups  lend  lo  be  even  le.ss  in  agree 
mini  wilh  the  h-eliiigs  of  the  public  llian 
tlociors  in  praclice.  the  survey  found.  And 
member-,  ot  the  American  Medical  A.ssn.  are 
lis.-  likelv  lo  qiieslloii  the  direction  of  the 
heallh  tare  sy.-iim  than  doctors  who  don  I 
belong  to  Ihe  AMA 

Fewer  then  half  48  percent  of  all  doc 
lo.-s,  versus  iiisl  l!l  percent  of  Ihe  general 
public,  agree  with  the  a.s.serlion  Ihat  the  ex 
isiing  heallh  care  s.vstem  works  pretty 
well  and  Ihal  it  requires  only  minor 
(hanges  The  Harris  organization  called 
Ihe  coii'lusions  of  doctors  and  the  public 
strikiiiglv  dillennt    ' 

Among  conclusions  Ihal  may  be  drawn 
Irom  tht  new  poll  is  Ihal  doctors  who  join 
Ihe  AMA  47  percent  of  the  nations  physi- 
( laiis  are  members  have  quite  a  different 
oil  look  on  their  profession  than  doctors 
w  ho  slay  i>ut. 

Hut  while  Ihe  gap  between  doctors  in  gen- 
eral and  Ihe  public  is  great,  the  separation 
I.--  even  more  pronounced  for  leaders  of  med- 
ical groups  68  percent  of  whom  agreed 
Willi  Ihe  posilive  statement  about  the 
heallh  care  system.  Far  more  AMA  mem- 
bers agreed  with  ihe  statement  than  doctors 
who  don  I  belong  lo  the  nation's  largest  or- 
ganized medical  group, 

St'RVEY  OF  PRACTICING  DOCTORS 

The  new  Harris  survey,  relea-sed  late  last 
week.  IS  the  second  such  poll  conducted  by 
the  Harris  organization  for  the  Equitable 
Life  A.ssurance  Society.  Last  yt>ar.  the  poll- 
ing group  compared  the  attitudes  of  physi- 
cian leaders  and  the  public. 

This  year,  struck  by  the  disparity  of  opin- 
ion in  the  first  survey.  Equitable  sent  Harris 
rt\searchers  out  again  to  gauge  the  attitudes 
of  practicing  doctors  with  special  attention 
paid  lo  Ihe  differences  in  attitudes  between 
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AMA    rnembers    and    doctors    who    don't 
belong  to  the  AMA. 

In  thK"  laie.st  Harris  poll.  500  physicians 
were  questioned.  53  percent  of  whom  are 
AMA  members  and  46  percent  of  v^hotn  are 
not.  (Tlie  survey  did  not  account  for  the 
other  1  percent).  The  sample  was  balanced 
geographically  and  by  age.  specialty  and 
type  of  practice.  Of  the  total,  66  percent  of 
the  physicians  were  in  private  practice. 

Among  other  key  findings  of  the  survey 
were  these: 

There  is  a  similar  difference  between  the 
public,  physician  leaders  and  doctors  about 
whether  fundamental  changes  are  needed  in 
the  American  health  care  system,  and  there 
is  a  corresponding  gap  between  the  beliefs 
of  AMA  members  and  nonmembers.  Of  phy- 
sicians-at-large,  48  percent  agree  basic 
changes  are  needed,  compared  to  just  32 
percent  of  the  leadership  of  medical  soci- 
eties and  50  percent  of  the  general  public. 
AMA  members  believed  basic  change  is  nec- 
es.sary  f6r  le.ss  frequently— 43  percent  versus 
54  percent— then  nonmembers. 

While  few  ph.vsicians— 8  percent  of  tho.se 
in  practice -believe  a  lack  of  price  competi- 
tion in  the  health  care  system  has  contrib- 
uted "v^ery  much"  to  increasing  medical 
costs,  44  percent  of  the  public,  but  only  4 
percent  physician  leaders,  share  the  view. 
AMA  membership  .seems  to  portend  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  as  well.  While  only  5  per- 
cent of  AMA  members  believed  a  dearth  of 
competition  has  driven  up  costs,  more  than 
twice  ttvai  number  11  percent— of  non-AMA 
members  agreed. 

Almost  no  physicians  agree  wilh  a  state- 
ment thnt  there  is  so  much  wrong  with  the 
American  heallh  care  system  thai  It  needs 
complete  restructuring,  but  25  percent  of 
the  general  public  did  concur.  No  physician 
leader  asrees  and  only  3  percent  of  physi- 
cians-at -large  feel  that  way. 

A  majOrity-59  percent— of  doctors  believe 
the  costs  of  hospitalization  are  loo  high  and 
large  majorities  believe  seven  specific  fac- 
tors are  responsible:  Increasing  u.se  of  new 
technology:  the  more  rapid  aging  of  the 
population:  the  proliferation  and  higher 
costs  a.s$ociaied  with  malpractice  suits:  in- 
crea.sed  availability  of  government  program 
such  as  Medicaid  (Medi-Cal  in  California) 
and  MtKiicare:  increased  use  of  private 
health  insurance:  ovcru.se  of  laboratory 
tests  by  doctors,  and  unncce.s.sary  ho.spilai- 
izalions.j 

While 'doctors  and  the  public  agree  on 
some  possible  cost -control  tactics,  such  as 
requirements  for  a  second  opinion  for  none- 
mergency surgery  and  a  system  of  .some 
kind  to  <ii.scourage  duplication  of  expensive 
hospital  teclinology  in  the  same  geographic 
area,  there  are  al.so  areas  of  wide  disagree- 
ment. 

DttFERENCES  ON  PRICE  CONTROLS 

For  instance,  61  percent  of  the  public.  13 
percent  of  practicing  doctors  and  only  7  per- 
cent of  physician  leaders  agree  that  govern- 
ment price  controls  of  doctor  and  hospital 
fees  are  desirable.  And  76  percent  of  the 
public.  3V  percent  of  practicing  doctors  and 
32  percent  of  medical  leaders  concur  that 
fees  should  be  set  in  advance,  based  on 
standardized  payments  for  all  patients  with 
the  same  problem. 

In  all,  concluded  the  Harris  survey,  "phy- 
sicians are  out  of  step  with  the  nation  on 
many  key  issues. 

They  are  less  critical  of  the  status  quo. 
much  more  likely  to  believe  that  the  health 
care  system  is  price  competitive  and  much 
le.ss  willing  to  accept  alternatives  to  the  tra- 
ditional fee-for-service,  doctor-patient  rela- 


tionship than  the  public,  hospital  adminis 
tralors,  employers,  union  leaders  or  insur- 
ance executives. 

"However,  practicing  physicians  are  more 
likely  lo  see  the  need  for  change  lhan  are 
their  elected  leaders." 

James  T.  Glynn.  Equitables  vice-president 
for  marketing,  .said  the  new  survey  of  doc- 
tors may  help  to  clearly  define  what  the 
real  issues  are  rather  than  us  just  surmising 
where  the  ph.vsicians  will  resist  change." 

Glynn  said  .several  of  the  results  surprised 
Equitable  officials.  The  biggest  shock. 
Glynn  said,  was  the  finding  that  a  near-ma- 
jority of  doctors  believe  basic  changes  are 
needed  in  the  existing  s.vstem.* 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  CONGRESSION- 
AL FAST  AND  PRAYER  VIGIL 
FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  express  m.v  continuing  con- 
cern toda.v  over  the  injustices  suffered 
by  Soviet  Jew.s  and  to  announce  m.v 
participation  in  the  Second  Annual 
ConKressional  Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil 
for  Soviet  Jewr.v. 

Bori.s  and  Rita  Aizenberg  are  Soviet 
refu.seniks  who  were  denied  e.xit  vi.sas 
in  1979.  1980.  and  1981.  In  typical 
Soviet  fashion,  the  Aizenberg's  were 
not  accorded  the  decency  of  an  expla- 
nation for  the  decision  which  effec- 
tively .severs  them  from  close  family 
members  who  have  already  emigrated 
to  Lsraei, 

Instead  of  permission  to  leave. 
reason  why  they  could  not  leave 
Aizenberg's  were  a.ssaulled  by  the 
ra.s.sment  and  ostracism  which 
come  to  be  expected,  and  which  has 
been  courageously  endured,  by  thou- 
sands of  Jewish  people  who  ,seeli  per- 
mission to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  a  consequence  of  their  request. 
Rita  Aizenberg  lost  her  job  as  an  engi- 
neer and  she  remains  today  unable  to 
secure  any  meaningful  employment. 
Their  daughter.  Irina.  was  expelled 
from  a  Soviet  university  and  she  too 
found  herself  unemployed. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  few  short  weeks 
ago,  international  attention  was  fo- 
cused on  the  outrageous  Soviet  refu.sal 
to  permit  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov.  or  his 
wife.  Dr.  Yelena  Bonner,  to  emigrate 
to  the  West.  The  international  com- 
munity was  particularly  distre.s.sed  due 
to  Dr.  Bonner's  pressing  need  for  spe- 
cialized health  care  unavailable  to  her 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thus,  it  is  quite  clear  that  religious. 
political,  and  personal  repression  are 
not  unique  to  the  Aizenberg  family. 
The  themes  of  oppression  and  internal 
exile  are,  unfortunately,  old  and  famil- 
iar ones  which  continue  lo  persist  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  story  of  Boris 
and  Rita  Aizenberg  is  one  of  many 
which  captures  and  depicts  the  plight 
of  those  in  Russia  who  dare  to  seek 
permission  to  emigrate  anywhere:  let 
alone  Israel. 

Although  a  grave  di.sa()pointment,  it 
is  of  little  surprise  to  the  free  world 
that  the  Soviets  have  virtually  closed 


the  door  on  Jewish  emigration.  This  is 
undeniable  in  view  of  the  unhappy 
fact  that  Jewish  emigration  has  de- 
clined 98  percent  since  1979.  It  is 
against  this  background  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  proud  to  join  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  as  a  participant  in 
the  Second  Annual  Congressional  Fast 
and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

It  is  incuinbent  upon  us.  both  as 
spokesmen  for  the  free  world  and  as 
advocates  of  the  principle  of  freedom, 
to  support  today's  vigil  and  to  call 
upon  the  Soviets  to  modify  their  inhu- 
mane policies.* 


NEW  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  FOR 
ALABAMA 
•  Mr.     DENTON.     Mr.     President,     I 
bring  lo  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
new    long-distance    telephone    service 
that  will  soon  be  offered  in  Alabama. 

Brindlee  Mountain  Telephone  Co.. 
an  independent  telephone  company  lo- 
cated in  Arab.  AL.  has  signed  with  Sat- 
ellite Business  S.vstems  an  agreement 
under  which  Satellite  Business  Sys- 
tems will  build  a  national  network 
Earth  station  in  Arab  to  connect  with 
Brindlee  Mountain  Telephone  Co.s 
loll  switching  facility.  Brindlee  Moun- 
tain will  be  joined  in  offering  the  serv- 
ice by  SCI -Net.  a  subsidiary  of  SCI 
Systems.  Inc..  located  in  Huntsville. 
AL. 

The  .services  macie  available  will  be 
provided  to  r.sellers  and  independent 
telephone  companies  throughout  the 
State. 

The  arrangement  is  unique  because 
it  will  provide  communications  services 
lo  rural  Alabama  that  have  not  been 
offered  before.  It  will  also  provide 
lho.se  .services  lo  the  public  at  a  lower 
price  lhan  is  nol  available. 

1  believe  thai  Alabama  will  greatly 
benefit  from  the  arrangement,  which 
was  made  possible  by  the  divestiture 
of  AT&T.  Although  I  have  concerns 
about  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  dives- 
lilute,  the  arrangement  is  an  example 
of  how  the  public  will  benefit  from 
competition. 

I  want  lo  commend  all  of  the  parties 
involved.  I  especially  want  to  com- 
mend Sid  McDonald,  president  of  the 
Brindlee  Mountain  Telephone  Co..  for 
his  active  role  in  bringing  about  the 
new  service  I  have  known  Sid  for 
.some  time  and  I  recognize  that  the 
latest  arrangement  is  jusi  another  ex- 
ample of  his  foresightedness.  He  has 
always  been  concerned  about  improv- 
ing all  aspects  of  life  in  his  community 
and  in  the  Slate.  Sid  has  built  Brind- 
lee Mountain  Telephone  Co.  into  what 
is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  lead- 
ing independent  telephone  companies 
in  the  Southeast. 

I  ask  that  an  article  from  the  Hunts- 
ville Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
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Area  Firms  Plan  New  State  Long  Distanie 

Phone  Service 

(By  PrltT  Cobum 

Huntvilles  SCI  Sy.sltm.s  Inc.  and  Brindlcf 

Mountain  Telephone  Co  in  Arab  will  jointls 

offer  new  long  distance  telephone  service  to 

Alabamians  at  rales  10  to  20  percent   lower 

than   AT&Ts  WATS  rates,   the   lirm.s  .said 

today 

An  SCI  subsidiary.  SCI  Net.  is  now  com 
pleting  construction  of  a  $10  million,  slate 
wide  microwave  network  conne<lm«  Hunts 
ville.  Arab.  Birmingham.  Montgomery 
Mobile,  to  be  managed  by  Bnndle. 
pendent  phone  company 

The  new  system  wa.s  announced  in  Wash 
ington  today  by  the  two  companies. 

Brindlee  will  use  the  facilities  of  Satellite 
Business  Systems  (SBS).  a  nationwide  com 
munications  firm  owned  by  IBM.  COMSAT 
and  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  Co.  SBS  i.s  in 
stallinK  an  satellite  earth  station  in  Arab 
to  interconnect  Brindlee  s  toll  .switching  fa 
cilities  with  SBS'  nationwide  system 

The  earth  station  in  Arab  will  make  po.ssi 
ble  small  town  access  lo  ma.ior.  low  cost, 
longdistance  telephone  service  olhe.  :  han 
AT&T,  the  firm  said. 

Longdistance  calls  will  be  transmitted  b\ 
satellite  from  Arab  to  any  of  30  existing 
SBS  earth  stations  nearest  the  call  s  desti 
nation.  With  stations  already  in  the  nation  s 
20  largest  metropolitan  areas.  SBS  plans  to 
extend  its  network  service  to  50  metropoli 
tan  areas  this  year,  and  to  100  by  198.5 

The  earth  station  in  Arab  will  be  the  first 
in  the  nation  not  located  in  a  metropolitan 
area. 

SBS  now  operates  three  orbiting  commu 
nications  satellites,  and  a  fourth  is  schtd 
uled  for  launch  by  the  Space  Shuttle  Dis 
covery 

In  a  press  briefing  late  Tuesday.  Sid 
McDonald,  owner  of  the  Brindlee  Mountain 
phone  company,  said  the  new  long  disiance 
service  will  be  available  for  Hunlsville  and 
Birmingham  in  August,  with  .service  for 
Montgomery  and  Mobile  to  become  a\ail 
able  later. 

McDonald  .said  re-sellers  and  independent 
telephone  companies  throughout  Alabama 
will  be  able  to  provide  customers  with  ser^ 
ice  to  any  telephone  number  at  any  time  in 
the  48  contiguous  states.  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

•We  are  excited  about  this  opportunily  to 
offer  Alabamians  quality,  low  cost,  long  dis 
tance  telephone  service.  '  added  McDonald 
through  the  advanced  technology  and 
management  of  Brindlee  Mountain  Tele- 
phone. SBS  and  SCI 

Delta  Communications.  Inc.,  a  WATS 
(Wide  Area  Telephone  Service i  re-.seller 
owned  by  Brindlee  and  SCI  Net.  will  act  as 
the  marketing  arm  for  the  new  telephoni' 
service.* 
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i.s.siied  in  fiscal  vear  1982.  In  fiscal  year  been  an  advocate  of  foreign  travel  and 
1983  the  number  jumped  to  4.2  mil  exchanges  as  a  means  of  developing 
lion     and    it    us    estimated    that    this     understanding  between  peoples  of  the 


THE  PASSPORT  PROBLEM 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
few  years  the  strength  of  the  dollar 
and  the  advertising  campaigns  of  for 
eign   tourist   boards   have  encouraged 
Americans  to  travel  abroad,  particular 
ly  during  the  summer  season.  The  in 
crease  in  foreign  travel  by  Americans 
is  reflected  in  the  rising  demand  for 
passports.    Whereas    approximately    3 
million  passports  per  year  were  issued 
in  fi.scal  years  1979  81.  3.6  million  were 


years  total  will  be  about  4.7  million. 

The  skyrocketing  demand  ha.s  had 
il.s  greatest  impact  on  the  proce.ssing 
of  applications  during  the  peak 
.season-March  through  July  -when 
the  influx  of  applications  is  the  heavi- 
fsl.  Pa.ssport  agencies,  presently  13 
throughout  the  United  States,  process 
applications  according  to  the  date  of 
departure  and  try  to  i.ssue  the  pa.s.sport 
within  10  days  after  an  application  is 
received.  In  recent  years,  agencies 
have  had  more  and  more  difficulty 
meeting  this  goal  during  the  peak 
sea.son.  In  fiscal  years  1979  81.  the 
longest  time  lo  i.ssue  a  pa.ssport.  on  the 
average,  was  3  to  4  weeks.  In  March 
and  April  of  this  year,  the  average  was 
6  to  7  weeks.  Currently  it  is  5.  Delays 
such  as  this  are  both  annoying  and 
troublesome,  especially  when  one  is 
trying  to  finali/e  travel  plans. 

To  cope  with  th«'  spiraling  demand 
for  pa.ssports.  the  Depart tiient  of  Stale 
has  instituted  6-day  workweeks,  .set  up 
evening  shifts,  and  transferred  appli- 
cations from  agencies  with  backlogs  to 
tho.se  without  during  peak  .sea.sons.  In 
addition  the  Department  has  been  ex- 
panding and  automating  pa.ssport 
agencies.  In  spile  ot  this  good  faith 
effort,  demand  continues  lo  exc(>ed 
processing  capabilities  during  the  peak 
periods.  Presently,  the  nationwide 
backlog  of  applications  is  280.000  per 
week  75  percent  of  the  number  of  ap- 
plications proces.sed  by  an  a\erage 
agency  in  an  entire  year. 

This  season,  the  problem  of  delays 
ha-s  been  particularly  severe  in  the 
Northeast  corridor,  a  region  encom- 
pa.ssing  most  of  New  England  and  up- 
state New  York.  An  unusually  heavy 
flow  of  applications  before  the  start  of 
the  peak  .sea.son.  when  additional  staff 
is  hired,  created  a  backlog  in  the 
Boston  agency  which  services  this 
area.  Although  Boston,  has  tradition- 
ally been  one  of  the  best  proce.ssing 
agencies,  it  fell  behind  this  year  and 
by  late  April  had  a  backlog  triple  that 
of  its  weekly  proce.ssing  capability.  As 
a  result,  applicants  from  New  England, 
including  many  Rhode  Islanders,  have 
experienced  the  frustration  of  waiting 
nearly  2  months  for  a  pa.ssport.  To 
provide  .some  relief  lo  the  Boston 
agency,  the  State  Department  has  de- 
creased Bo.stons  area  of  coverage  by 
permanently  shifting  the  N»'w  York 
applications  to  a  new  proce.ssing 
center  in  New  York  State.  However, 
other  steps,  such  as  computerizing  the 
Boston  agency  as  soon  as  possible, 
must  be  taken  in  order  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  this  situation  during  next 
year's  peak  season. 

The  State  Department  expects  that 
the  demand  for  pa.ssports  will  contin- 
ue lo  increase  and  estimates  that  6 
million  pas-sports  will  be  issued  in 
fiscal  vear  1987.  As  one  who  has  long 


world.  I  ain  delighted  that  a  growing 
number  of  Americans  are  interested  in 
traveling  abroad.  As  Members  of  Con- 
gress, we  have  a  responsibility  to  our 
constituents  to  .see  that  pa.ssporl  appli- 
cations are  processed  efficiently  and 
expeditiously.  I  believe  that  we  must 
do  all  that  we  can  to  assist  the  State 
Department  s  effort  to  cope  with  the 
rising  demand  for  pa.ssports.  In  par- 
ticular, we  must  make  sure  that  the 
Department  has  all  the  necessary  re- 
.sources  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
problem.  I  am  working  closely  with 
the  Department  on  this  matter  be- 
cau.se  1  do  not  believe  that  Americans 
should  have  lo  endure  interminable 
delays  m  obtaining  a  pa.s.sporl.» 


FEDERAL  DAMS 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  1984  i.ssue  of  Constructor,  a 
monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
A.s.socialion  of  General  Contractors, 
contains  an  excellent  article  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  dams. 

The  integrity  and  .soundness  of  our 
Federal  dams  has  always  been  a  very 
itnportant  i.ssue  to  this  Senator  and  to 
thousands  of  citizens  across  the  Mid- 
west and  the  West  growing  increasing- 
ly concerned  about  the  possibility  of 
dam  failure.  Dams  represent  a  vital 
coinponent  in  our  Nation's  infrastruc- 
ture and  like  many  public  projects,  are 
in  desperate  need  of  attention.  Legisla- 
tion authorizing  additional  Federal 
funds  for  safety  modifications  to  exist- 
ing reclamation  dams  must  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  before  the  close  of 
this  session.  I  urge  the  leadership  to 
.schedule  time  for  debate  on  this  issue 
to  allow  critical  safety  corrections  to 
move  forward. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Constructor  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Dams  as  a  Part  of  Aiwericas 
Infrastructure 
(By  John  E.  Carlson* 
Dams  provide   for  many  purpo.ses  in  the 
United  Slates.  Tlu  v  provide  water  for  irri- 
gation   and    sustaining    life;    they    impound 
water    for    improved    navigation    and    flood 
control.  They  sometimes  are  sources  for  de- 
veloping   hydroelectric    power,    and.    some- 
times. I  hey  provide  recreational  opporluni- 
lies. 

A  Corps  ot  Engineers  report  on  the  safety 
of  non  federal  dams  indicates  that  there  are 
over  65.586  non-federal  dams  in  the  country 
which  are  higher  than  25  feet  or  impound- 
ing more  than  50  acre  feet  of  water.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dams,  these  could 
be  called  significant  dams.  In  addition  to 
Ihe.se  there  are  approximately  3,000  federal 
dams  in  this  category. 

The  Corps'  report  al.so  indicates  that  of 
the  significant  non-federal  dams,  approxi- 
mately 8.800  are  classified  as  high  hazard.  A 
dam  is  cla.ssified  a-s  high  hazard  not  because 
it  IS  structurally  unsafe  but  because  if  it  did 
fail   the  dam   has  a  great   potential   to  do 
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damatje  to  human  life  and  property.  Howev-     technology   being  developed   to  avert   dam  2.  Seepage-cau.scd  by  pervious  dam  foun- 

er.  the  Corps'  report  does  indicate  that  of     failures.  It  reinforces  the  need  to  improve  dation   or   embankment,    leaking   .seams   or 

these  high-hazard  dams,  more  than  a  third     this  segment  of  Americas  infrastructure.  conduits,  internal  erosion,  .soluable  material. 

WHY  DAMS  FAIL— SOME  HISTORICAL  EXAMPLES  3.  Hydraulic— caused  by  overtopping,  wave 


are  rated  unsafe. 

The  lo.ss  of  a  dam  could  severely  affect  a 
community.  The  greater  impact  of  a  dam 
failure  is  the  po.ssible  loss  of  life  and  devas- 
tation to  downstream  development.  Howev- 
er, a  community  is  also  adversely  impacted 


Ruins   of   early    irrigation   dams   dot    the  erosion,    spillway    scour,    embankment    or 

land.scape  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Persia— ves-  abutment  slides,  blocked  or  broken  gate  and 

tiges  of  civilizations  which  onc(    flourished  ou'lf't  mechanisms, 

in  the  arid  region.  The  art  of  dam  building  Some  specific  examples  of  dam   failures 

o^«,,^»,i„oii,.     ,.v.               J           r    1         i.i.         is  at  lea.st  6.000  y(>ars  old.  it  wa.s  first  prac-  and  their  causes  follow.' 
economically     when    a    dam     fails    either     ,:„„^  hv  v^r-^i^,-^  wi„.,.    .i,„.,  i,,.  r       . 

through  10.SS  of  power.  loss  of  water  supply     PharoahsTn The  Mkl  East                  Egyptian  buffalo  creek  tailings  dam    west  Virginia, 

or  10S.S  of  recreational  benefits.                                ^ams  were  importanl'strategic  landmarks  f:=^"'''^-  February.  1972. 

Thcie  facts  underline  the  fact  that  Amer-     ;„  ,i,„  ,hh  M-,H,t,.r.o.,„,„  h„>„. „.„„,.    t-l,.,  Cau.ses:   Uncon.solidated  fill,  .seepage  ero- 


ica  nei>ds  its  dams— all  of  them  large  and 


in  the  arid  Mediterranean  dominions.  The 

region  near  the  pyramid  of  the  Labyrinth.  ■'^'°"-  s'"mPage  ol  down.slream  face,  overtop- 

small    The  fact   is  alarming  that  approxi-  Egypt  (the  cradle  of  Western  civilization  in  P'"*^ 

mately  a  third  of  Americas  non-federal  1700  B.C.i.  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms  Buffalo  Creek  was  not  an  engineered  dam. 
high  hazard  dams  arc  rated  unsafe  by  the  tj^^.  Hyk.sos  of  Lower  Egypt  and  the  Egyp-  I'  consisted  of  low  grade  coal.  sand,  shale. 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  lo.ss  in  the  event  of  tjans  of  Upper  Egypt.  A  common  thread  be-  limber  and  metal  .scrap  dumped  by  a  mining 
a  failure  or  failures  would  be  high.  This  tween  the  two  kingdoms  was  the  Nile  River  company  over  25  years.  Originally,  the 
.sample  of  un.safe  dams  is  large  enough  to  ^^■hich  was  dammed  at  the  contiguous  waters  of  Buffalo  Creek  filtered  through 
presume  that  a  third  of  all  non-federal  dams  border  of  the  two  countries  for  basin  irriga-  I'l''  'oo.se  fill.  In  1960.  however,  the  compa- 
are  unsafe.  Failure  of  these  dams,  while  not  tion  purposes.  Bv  capturing  Lower  Egypt's  ny  began  using  the  reservoir  as  a  settling 
threatf ning  any  lives,  would  be  co.stly  eco-  frontier  fort  and  breaching  two  siz(^able  Pond  to  reduce  pollution.  The  finer  material 
nomically.  Returning  the  un.safe  dams  to  a  earth  dams,  the  King  of  Upper  Egypt  pro-  tended  to  .seal  the  embankment,  and  the 
.safe  condition  would  not  only  greatly  reduce  duced  a  catastrophic  famine  in  the  time  of  water  level  sub.sequently  ro.se.  Two  more  up- 
the  cltances  of  lo.ss  of  life  but  al.so  en.sure  Jo.seph:  a  drought  lasting  for  thrcH'  years,  stream  embankments  were  added  during  the 
that  the  economic  benefits  will  not  dis.sipate  Retaking  of  the  fort  and  restoration  of  the  1960s,  after  federal  inspections  called  alien- 
due  toa  dam  failure.  water  barrier  brought  the  famine  to  an  end  'ion  to  the  un.safe  condition  of  the  dam.  re- 
No  efelimate  exi.sts  for  the  cost  of  upgrad-  and  thereby  returned  prosperitv  to  the  suiting  in  a  stepped  .series  of  three  poorly 
ing  the  non-federal  dams  to  a. safe  condition.  Lower  Nile.  constructed  water  barriers.  The  dams  al.so 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  done  an  in-  Few  dam  failures  are  cau.sid  by  sudden  were  without  spillways  or  cut-offs  except  for 
ventorj  of  its  dams  to  a-scertain  how  many  and  deliberate  acts  of  man.  however.  Ne-  one  24  inch  diameter  steel  pipe  for  overflow 
are  unf,afe  and  what  the  cost  would  be  lo  gleet  is  the  major  factor  in  deterioration  of  Four  inches  of  rain  had  fallen  in  the  three 
repair  them.  The  Bureau  determined  that  a  dam.  leading  to  incremental  degradation  da.vs  before  the  dam  break.  Storm  run-off 
48  of  Its  dams  are  unsafe  with  the  co.st  to  of  embankments,  spillways  and  other  cru-  greatly  increa.sed  the  reservoir  level  behind 
upgrade  them  to  a  safe  condition  being  $650  cial  components.  Neglecting  a  dam  after  the  the  third  dam.  until  it  was  overtopped  at 
million.  This  is  an  average  investment  of  structure  has  been  affected  by  iialural  plie-  8:00  on  the  morning  of  February  26  A  burn- 
S13. 5  million  per  dam.  AGC  in  its  report  en-  nomena-such  as  floods,  rockslides.  and  ing  refu.se  bank  then  exploded  on  the  lower 
titled  "America's  Infrastructure:  A  Plan  lo  earlhquak(>s.  is  a  sure  invitation  to  disaster,  dam.  probably  due  to  internal  steam  pres- 
Rebuild"  estimates  that  S83.5  billion  is  Following  the  decline  of  the  Roman  sure,  which  relea.sed  a  further  deluge  of 
needed  to  bring  all  dams  and  reservoirs  lo  a  empire,  many  concrete  and  masonry  dams  water  and  debris.  Within  a  span  of  15  min- 
.safe  coeidition  and  to  satisy  all  of  America's  built  by  Roman  engineers  fell  into  ruin  uies.  about  400  acre-feet  of  sludge  and  water 
water  resource  needs.  from  lack  of  maintenance.  Roman  water  poured  down  the  Buffalo  Creek  valley.  The 
Methods  to  finance  dams'  improvements,  structures  were  unparalleled  for  their  dura-  town  of  Saunders  was  totally  wiped  out, 
both  public  and  private,  must  be  addressed,  bilily  and  design  sophistication,  but  like  ?  4.000  people  were  left  homeless  and  125 
Given  the  lens  of  thousands  of  dams  exist-  building   which    loses   its   roof   in   a   storm,  people  died. 

ing  in  the  United  States  for  a  multitude  of  dams  which  sustained   flood  damage  along  Court  depositions  later  indicated  that  the 

purposJs.  development  of  one  single  recom-  spillways   or  embankments   were   w<\ikened  mining  company  had  acted  too  late  to  pre- 

mended   funding  mechanism   is  impossible,  and  more  vulnerable  to  later  natural  calami-  vent  the  floodinp—about  an  hour  before  the 

Funding  meehani.sms  mu.st  be  developed  for  ties.  Proserpina  Dam  at   Merida.  Spain  is  a  failure,  an  employee  had  put  out  a  call  for 

each  cl|i.ss  of  owner  (including  governmental  notable  exception.  Repairs  on  Pro.serpina  in  contractors    with    bulldozers    to    create    an 

agencies)  and  each   purpo.se  (including   hy-  1617.  1689.  1791  and  1942  have  allowed  this  emergency    spillway,    however,    before    any 

droeleciric.    flood  protection,   water  supply  structure  to  provide  water  (by  Roman  atiiie-  heavy  equipment  could  arrive  the  situation 

and  irrigation).  duct)  to  the  town   for  nearly  2.000  .vears.  had  (Jeieriorated  beyond  hope. 

For  federal  dams,  the  vendible  products  of  Built  about  100  A.D..  this  cla.ssic  dam  is  62  ' 

a  dam  tould  be  sold  at  a  fair  market  price  or  feel  high.  1.400  feet  long,  of  concrete  encap-  ^^  francis  dam  'California- 

at  a  price  which  recovers  the  federal  invest-  sulated    by   masonr.\.   Upstream   stone   but-  Failed.  March  12.  1928. 

meni  in  the  dam.  whichever  is  less.  Benefici-  lre.s.ses  and  downstream  earth  backfill  o\(r  Causes;   Abutment    movement,   geological 

aries  ol  the  flood  control  or  recreation  could  laid  with  masonry  spillways  stabilized  and  inadequacies,  seepage  at  foundation,  cracks 

be  as.sep.sed  for  a  fair  portion  of  the  develop-  protected  the  structure  against  flood  surges.  '"  face 

menl  of  a  dam.  The  Romans  were  the  first  to  u.se  combina-  I"  I'le  'i'"-s  north  of  Los  Angeles  stands  a 
Enerty  generation,  water  supply  and  irri-  lions  of  innovative  dam  construction  tech-  si'ig'e  concrete  monolith;  the  sole  remaining 
gallon  prices  could  be  determined  from  the  niques  such  as  stepped  spillways,  dam  face  section  of  the  205  foot  high  St.  Francis 
cd^l  of  the  project.  Flood  control  and  recre-  buttressing  and  intake  towers  to  control  res-  Dam.  The  failure  in  this  case  was  not  due  lo 
ational  benefits,  however,  even  if  they  are  ervoir  levels.  ihe  strength  of  the  dam.  but  of  weaknesses 
the  primary  benefits  created  by  the  dam.  Causes  of  failure  Each  dam  failure  is  '"  i'"'  surrounding  rock  formations  which 
are  mc«re  difficult  and  subjective  lo  deter-  unique  and  different,  due  toa  variety  of  fac  'i^d  measured  compressive  strengths  as  low 
mine.  Flood  control  beneficiaries  could  be  tors-topography  of  the  watercourse,  inten-  a.s  550  pounds  per  square  inch, 
a-ssessed  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  a  per-  sity  of  the  precipitating  disaster  (flood.  Seepage  at  the  dam's  foundation  began  at 
tion  of  the  taxes  generated  by  the  develop-  earthquake  etc.)  and  type  of  construction.  ""'  i'l'lial  impoundment  of  water  in  San 
menl  within  the  area  protected  by  the  flood  Buttress  dams  usually  fall  in  a  domino  fash-  Francisquiio  Canyon.  Two  weeks  before  the 
control  structure  and  100  year  flood  line.  ion.  as  each  buttress  successively  collap.ses.  catastrophe  flow  near  the  abutment  in- 
Recreational  beneficiaries  could  be  asses.sed  A  concrete  gravity  dam  may  fail  suddenly,  creased  substantially  and  drains  were  in- 
increa.sed  fees  for  park  access,  use  of  boat  but  be  damaged  only  where  the  area  of  stalled,  but  the  Southern  California  water 
ramps,  registration  of  pleasure  craft,  hunt-  greatest  stress  occurred.  An  earth/rock  em-  system  inspectors  found  the  structure  lo  be 
ing   and    fishing    licenses,   concessions   and  bankment    dam    failure   may    be    relatively  "ot  hazardous." 

rental  of  concession  facilities.  slow,    with    erosion    progressively    wearing  At    11:57   pm.   the   lights  in   Los  Angeles 

For  private  dams,  since  private  dams  exist  down    the    face    until    great    quanlities    of  flickered  briefly.  A  break  had  occurred  in  a 

for  the  intended  benefit  of  the  owner,  fund-  water  pour  through  the  breach.  power  transmission  line  further  down  the 

ing  mechanisms  can  vary  greatly.  There  are  three  general  types  of  dam  fail      

This  Issue  of  Constructor  looks,  in  part,  at  ures:  „          ,              ,       ,  .       ,    ,         „  ,,      „ 

..              _jfj               i._i           *-,    J-         ^  ..-,...                  ,  .              ,    ,          ,  '  Sodrcc  for  r.vanipics  ol  dam  fai  iircs.  Robert  B 

the  need  for  dams,  why  dams  fail,  dissects  a  1.  Structural-cau.sed  by  weak  foundation,  j^,,,,.,,    ^avn   and   Pubiw  Saf.-iv-,>    Wui.r  r,- 

recent    dam    failure,   and   courtesy   of   the  excessive  water  pressure,  lo.ss  of  strength,  sourc,:,  Trchnwai  Pubiiruiui'i.  vs.  DivaunvM  of 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  looks  at  the  new  sliding  or  settlement,  cracks.  tiu  inu nor.  isso 
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canyon.  Ai  thr  p(i\MThi)iiM'  il<)\Mi.-.triam 
(rom  the  dam.  a  ixorkcr  avkakiiinl  a.^  vuii 
dowN  raillfd  and  hou.sc.s  .sliiuik  He  hurii'd 
oiitsidf  in  Ihf  fan-  of  a  flood  v.,\\r  marlv  tin 
fpft  hifih  xs  Ihr  roof  of  a  bmldint;  \.v,a.stu(l 
loward  liim.  Iii'  scramblrd  up  on  lop  of  n  lor 
a  brief  but  lurbuliiu  ridr  do\^^.^lr^anl 
Bunipinu  aKain.si  a  canvon  wall,  he  wa.s  ablr 
to  climb  out  of  the  waters  witliout  >eriou- 
injury.  He  wandered  until  morning:  m  a 
frantic  search  for  (ii.s  family,  but  found 
notlnnt!  The  companv  selllemeni  at  tin 
powerplant  had  \ani.shed.  and  il->  mhabil 
ants  had  been  swept  awa\  to  tluir  deaih.> 

Collapse  of  the  massue  concreie  -.inictiir. 
was  sudden  and  without  warning:  Di.Mhart;r 
of  500.000  cubic  feet  per  second  .  au.>ed  a 
flood  wave  reaching  depths  of  IJO  feet 
causing  disaster  all  aloni:  'he  Sania  Clara 
Ruer  Three  hours  after  Uie  break,  the 
waters  slammed  into  ■.lumberinj;  Santa 
Paula.  Calif.  In  all.  450  p<()ple  were  killed. 

Investigators  later  admitted  it  vva.s  a  lesta 
ment  to  human  .^kill  that  the  concrete  dam 
held  together  tor  two  years  without  tailini; 
and  testimony  to  human  tolly  that  (he  dam 
was  placed  where  it  was  bound  to  tail 

CANYON  L.AKE     RAPID  CITY      nVM    Mimi 
DAKOTV 

Failed:  June  9.  1971' 

Causes:  SpiUwav  clo^iied  with  debris,  over 
topping/ inadequate  spillwas.  embankment 
erosion,  soil  saturation  from  rainfall 

Rain  started  falling  in  the  late  afternoon 
of  June  9  over  Rapid  Cits,  intensifymg  atler 
niKhtfall  to  a  rate  approaching  thr«e  iiu  lu-^ 
an  hour.  Norma!  annual  precipitation  m  Hi' 
Rapid  Creek  watershed  was  14  iiielie^.  mon 
or  less   With  no  chance  for  absorption    ram 
wati-r    accumulated    rapidly    in    the    Blat  k 
Hills,   quickly    filling    all    streams   and    low 
lying    areas.    Floodwaier.>    rost     rapidlv     in 
Canyon  Lake,  lapping  against  the  earth  rim 
of  the  20  fool  high  earth  till  dam.  con.struct 
ed  in  1938  by  the  Works  Pronres^  Admiiii-. 
traiion 

Firemen  were  dispatclied  at  10  0(1  pm  lo 
warn  citizens  of  an  imp»-nding  flood  On  i!ie 
shore  of  Canyon  Lake,  one  fireman  went 
into  a  hou.se  as  it  was  being  torn  from  it^ 
foundation,  rushed  up  onto  itie  root  aiiil 
held  on  as  the  dwelling  was  washed  acro>> 
the  reservoir  Thi'  slriuiure  caught  on  -.ome 
trees  on  the  crest  of  Ifie  dam.  and  from  tlia' 
vantage  point,  the  fireman  watched  the  tail 
ure  of  the  embankment  The  lirst  flood 
wave  was  held  back  bv  the  earili  lill  re 
straining  barrier,  but  a  .second,  larger  >urge 
overtopped  the  dam  and  began  ^conrmg  tin 
spillway  Just  as  a  brea(  li  occiirnd.  ttie  root 
section  dropped  down  onto  a  portion  of  the 
dam  which  was  still  intact  enabling  tin  lior 
rifled  firemen  to  crawl  up  the  abtiimeiit  lo 
safely 

Half  of  the  town  of  Rapid  Ciiv  was  de 
slroyed  Two-hundred  forlv  person^  losi 
their  lives  and  5.000  were  left  homeless  Na 
tional  Guardsmen,  sent  in  for  rescue  oper 
ations.  had  limited  mobility  due  to  5.000 
wrecked  automobiles  ^lrewn  through  down 
town  streets.  Eighty  blocks  of  .streets  and 
nine  bridges  were  di'siroyid.  along  wiih  ap 
proximately  1,500  buildings  Total  properiv 
damage    S60  million 

The  .severe  thunderstorm  ol  June  9  would 
have  cau.sed  some  flooding  regardless  of  I  hi 
condition  of  the  Canyon  Lake  I3am  Howev 
er.  the  dam  may  have  survived  if  it-,  ^pillwav 
capacity  had  been  upgraded  and  properlv 
maintained  Ironically,  the  Pactola  Reser 
voir,  only  15  miles  upstream,  was  unaffeeii d 
by  the  storm  This  230  foot  high  HuRei 
owned  earth   dam.  completed   in    195tj.    ha.> 


comi     under    increasing    scriilinv    .since    llie 
Canyon  Lake  disaster 

Pr.  venting  dan)  failures  The  political  so 
Itiiioii  lor  iiiisale  waler  barriers  has  often 
been  breach  the  dam  and  eliminati  the 
problem  Of  course,  this  ilrasiic  solution  is 
iisuallv  unaccepiable  ^iiu  e  dams  coiilribiile 
luigi  calculable  benefits  to  the  neighboring 
(  ivili/alion  Belter  le(  hnologv  and  more  am 
bilious  public  works  proiect^  criaii  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  and  a  higher  standard  ol 
living  carries  with  il  increased  risks  Careful 
eiiginei-ring  and  skilllul  lonsl  riici  ion  can 
reduce  Ihe  hazards  of  these  projects  to  ac 
(eptabie  levels,  providing  there  is  a  periodic 
inspeeiion  and  mainlenanie  program  to  pro 
111  I  iheir  structural  inlegritv 

Corrective  measures  liikeii  to  repair  an 
unsafe  dam  normallv  involves  removal  and 
re(  onsinicHon  ol  Mime  ol  the  dam  >  com|)o 
neni.»  I'lle  most  limdatiieiiial  nnndial 
mea.-<iires  are 

SpilKvav  improv"  ineiii-  Spillwavs  ^i/ed 
lor  I  he  probable  ma\imum  Hood  ■  PMF'  will 
allow  siiftiiieni  discharge  to  prevent  over 
loppini-'  Inadequate  ^pillwav  capaiilv  i^lln 
riiosl  Ireqiienllv  mentioned  problem  on 
iiiisale  dams  When  Ihe  spillway  ol  an  imsI 
ing  dam  is  reconsiriicied.  can  tul  attention 
must  he  given  lo  clean  channeN  which 
will  not  snag  debris,  protedion  agaiiist  i  ri> 
^lon  and  underminiiii;  and  non  corrodible 
gates  and  valves 

Foundation    improvemiiiis     Movenn  ni    ol 
loundalions  dm    to  si  itlemeiit.  or  chitting 
and  sliding  at  abiitmi  iit>  due  to  the  eumiila 
live    Weight     ol     the    dam    and    impoiindi  il 
water,  can  t)i    detected  and  protective  woik 
undertaken  before  a  lailure  occurs    Remedi 
al  lonstruiiion  oi'  conenie  dams  would  eon 
>isi  of  additional  drams,  rock  reinlorcemi  ni 
or  biiiires.^ing   On  earth  dams,  coiislruel  ion 
to  compensate  tor  a  weak  foiindalioii  or  i  \ 
ireme    hvdrologic    pressure    mav    consisi    ol 
del  p  drain  innehmg.  ri  liel  wells.  Ilalieiiing 
ol  -.lopes  and  nplacenii  nl  and  ri  lomiiaci  ton 
ol  material 

Fmbankmi  111  core  improvemi  iiis  Siep 
age  itiroui;li  a  dam  is  the  [irimarv  imlHalor 
ol  an  uiisate  condilion  Inlemal  waler  move 
ment  larries  away  line  and  soliiabli  maieri 
al.  solieiiing  the  core  luid  possiblv  causing 
-.mail  conduits  which  imild  lead  lo  piinng 
and  partial  washout-.  Seepage  can  be  ion 
trolled  bv  adding  an  impervoiis  blanket  on 
tile  floor  of  the  reservoir  inNiallinu  toiinda 
tion  (iitofis  if  not  alnadv  lunetionim' 
l)roperlv  1.  waierprooliiig  minis  with  i  heini 
eal  admiMiiris  i  or  bv  replacement  ol  water 
stops!  and  grouting  ol  voids 

Karili  embankment  daiii'  an  espeiiallv 
suseepiible  lo  internal  dei;radaiiiin  bv  -ei  p 
agi  wliiih  could  cause  i  ro^ion  or  sliding  ot 
the  dowtislream  lace  Liqiiifaclioii.  iln 
~at  oral  ion  of  /.oned  gradalions  ol  tin  em 
bankmeni  wliK-h  will  then  act  like  a  liquid 
wlien  shaken  'by  earllKiuaki  or  e\plii-.ion  >. 
will  undermine  tlie  stabililv  ol  the  dam  Re 
eoii'lrucl  ion  with  better  till  i  higher deiisi 
IV  I  material  and  scnipiiloii-.  altiniion  to 
iiimpaclion  ol  i  ai  h  lili  will  alleviale  the 
d.ingerous  condition 

John  y.  Carlson  i-  vice  presideni  ol 
Siiiidl  Corp  .  Iiuson.  An/  and  (  hairman  ol 
AC;C  ■-  Hun  ail  ol   Reclamation  Commillei    i 

Anatomy  ot  a  Ua.m  Faii  rut 
By  Jeffn  \  Beard  / 
Sieve  ("ashman  awakened  earlv  the  morn- 
ing ot  Julv  15  In  Ihe  pniiawn  llgtil  lie 
walked  up  tfie  slope  from  his  campsiti-  lo 
prepare  a  fire  lor  a  camper  s  breakfast  Just 
the  previous  afternoon,  he  and  his  compan 
ion.     both     from     Hilberl.     Wisconsin,     had 


hiked  ihroiigli  Ihe  mountain  foliage  along 
Ihe  River  Trail  up  from  State  Highway  34. 
slopping  at  nightfall  to  make  an  encamp- 
menl 

Weather  in  the  Rockies  had  been  perfect 
lor  mil  door  recreation  that  wi'ck  in  July 
I9H2  tvpically  crisp,  cool  nigtils  with  lem- 
peraliires  in  Ihe  40s  and  daytime  highs  in 
the  80s.  As  the  morning  suns  glow  ap- 
[jeared  over  Ihe  mountain  forest.  Casfiman 
busied  himself  on  the  high  ground,  gather 
iiig  iwig.s  and  listeinng  to  what  he  thought 
were  gusts  ol  wind  through  the  tall  ever- 
greens and  soutuls  of  a  rushing  mountain 
river 

Soon  alter  his  arising,  the  roar  of  the 
liver  became  more  audible-like  the  rumble 
ol  a  freiulil  train  over  a  railroad  bridge. 
Cashman  abandoned  his  activities  upon 
hearing  loud  cracking  noises  upstn'am:  then 
wall  he<l  111  horror  as  a  30  fool  wall  of  water 
i;isi  ailed  down  Ihe  mountain  toward  the 
lampsiie  His  companion,  si  ill  dozing  below 
III  his  sleeping  bag.  was  swept  down  the 
valley  m  a  lliiindirous  torrent  of  broken 
trees  and  mud.  while  Cashman  clambered 
up  somi'  rmks  banlv  out  of  reach  of  the 
tloodvvaters 

Lawn  Lake  was  originally  a  large  natural 
l)ond  draining  into  tin'  Roaring  Ruer  near 
Loveland.  Colo  In  1903.  an  earthen  dam  was 
constriKied  on  the  water  bodv  to  provide  ir- 
iiraiion  water  for  farmers  on  the  Colorado 
hull  |)lains.  Original  storage  and  n'charge 
iighl.^  were  granted  lo  Ihe  Farmer's  Irriga- 
iion  Ditch  a. id  Reservoir  Company  m  1912 
loi  containment  ol  760  acre-li'et  of  water 
The  dam  was  well  constructed  with  com- 
pacted earth  I  ill.  rip  rap  facing  and  a  ihnc 
foot  diameter  sleel  pipe  outlet  originallv  12 
lilt  below  the  crest.  At  some  point  during 
Its  79  years  ol  existence,  the  dam  had  been 
enlarged  lo  what  Colorado  State  officials 
lis'ed  a.^  1.271)  acre  leet  ma.Nimum  impound- 
mini  capacilv  with  a  normal  reservoir 
lonleni  ol  H17  acre-feel 

The  [)robable  cause  ol  failure  on  the  24 
loot  high  dam  was  piping,'  ac<nrding  to 
slate  inspectors.  PiiJing  is  a  lorm  of  erosion 
will  re  water  pushes  its  way  through  cracks 
or  other  pa,s.-.ageways.  enlarges  the  opening 
and  eventually  creates  a  breach  m  theslruc- 
liire.  The  iiispei-lors'  report  stated  There  is 
no  evidence  ih.il  waler  ovcrllowed  Ihe  top 
ol  Ihe  dam.  It  appears  that  Ihe  level  of 
waler  in  Ihe  reservoir  was  about  three  leet 
below  till  crest"  However,  the  inspectors 
found  evidence  ol  imi)roper  enlargement  of 
1  he  (lam  .An  organic,  clay  and  silt  seam,  ap 
proNimalely  12  inches  I  hick,  was  found  run 
ning  ihroiigh  the  dam  nudway  between  the 
dam  louiiilaiion  and  crest.  '  said  the  report. 
This  could  indicate  that  the  owner,  some- 
time in  previous  years,  had  placed  soil  di- 
nelly  atop  grass  growing  on  the  dam.  in- 
..lead  ol  grubbing  and  removing  soil  down  to 
(oiisolidated  fill  lo  provide  a  proper  .seal. 

Dam.^  re(|iiire  periodic  inspection  and 
maintenance  lo  pnserve  their  structural  in- 
legriiv  Records  shov»  that  the  Lawn  Lake 
Dam  was  inspected  four  limes  over  Ihe  last 
31  years,  and  not  at  all  after  1978.  Trees  and 
bushes  had  been  growing  on  sections  of  the 
clam  laee.  thereby  weaki'inng  the  embank- 
ments Seepagt'  through  sand  and  organic 
seams  may  have  caused  sloughing  on  the 
downstream  face  There  were  rodent  holes, 
approximately  six  inches  in  diameter.  12 
leet  below  the  dam  crest,  probably  cau.sed 
bv  marmots  or  badgers.  And  a  University  of 
Florida  student  visiting  the  park  I  lie  morn- 
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ing  of  July  8  observed  "three  fanner  types"  rado  sustained  heavy  flood  damage.  Both  of  awarded  July  29  to  Varra  Companies  Inc 
struggling  with  a  corroded  valve  on  the  dam  these  facilities  are  located  on  the  Fall  River  (AGO  of  Broomfield  for  the  removal  of 
"cursing  and  fuming"  because  it  was  stub-  between  the  Cascade  Lake  Dam  and  the  sand,  gravel  and  rock  which  was  used  lo  en- 
born.  The  workers  told  the  visitor  the  valve  City  of  Estes  Park.  large  an  existing  levee  adjacent  lo  the  inlet 
was  ■tricky"  and  they  were  unable  to  get  it  By  7:15  am.  park  rangers  had  notified  all  area.  Tliese  two  projects  were  es.sential  in 
to  work  the  way  It  should.                                     campers  in  the  Aspenglen  campground  of     restoring  the  water  quality  of  lake  Estes   a 

Driving  by  himself  after  sunrise  on  July  the  impending  flash  flood.  -Everybody  de-  mulii-purpose  reservoir  u.sed  for  recreatitin 
15.  St;ephen  Gillette  began  his  70-mile  trash  cided  to  leave  their  campsites  for  higher  water  supply  and  hydropowcr 
coUeOlion  route  through  Rocky  Mountain  ground,"  said  Park  Information  Director  Total  dollar  los,scs  from  the  Lawn  Lake/ 
National  Park.  He  had  started  his  route  an  Glenn  Kaye  of  the  200  persons  registered  at  Cascade  Dams'  failure  as  estimated  bv  Fed- 
hour  earlier  than  usual  because  so  many  of  the  National  Park.  'But  after  the  initial  eral  Emergency  Management  Agency  offi 
the   garbage   trucks  owned   by   A-1   Trash     -surge,  two  campers.  Bridget  Dorris  of  Ar-     cials' 

Service    were    mechanically    disabled    from     linBton,  Texas  and  Terry  Coates  of  Peoria,     Private  Bu.sine.ss  Sector  $17  200  000  00 

heavy  u.se  during  the  tourist  season.  Illinois,   decided,   against    the   warnings   of     Home  and  Personal  Prop"  .  "u."viu.uu 

Whfn  he  reached  Horseshoe  Park  at  the     °^^^^  campers,  lo  go  back  and  retrieve  their        eriy ]  570  OOO  00 

Lawn  Lake  Trailhead.  he  heard  a  noise  ■like     belongings.  "  Rocky  Mountain  National 

a  jet  airplane  crashing.  Then  I  saw  trees        Immediately     upstream     of     the     camp-        park 4  980  000  00 

being  thrown  in  the  air  like  toothpicks  and     K^und.  Ca.scadc  Lake  Dam  was  absorbing     Agricultural  Losses,  2  550  000  00 

realized  it  wasn't  a  plane,"  -  Gillette  jumped     f'"^''  volumes  of  floodwater.  The  restraining     Public  Facilities 4  130  000  00 

into   his   truck   and   raced   to   the   nearest     o^Tier  and  10  acre-foot  reservoir,  owned  by ' — 

emergency  phone  two  miles  away.  His  call     '"If  ^'*^'  °'  ^^^^'^  ^^^k,  was  overtopping  by  Total $30,430,000,00 

was  received  by  the  Park  Service  at  6:23  am,  7:2(^a'"^  ■'^t  '^.^''^  am,  the  .second  dam  failure        The    town    of    E.stes    Park    ahd    Larimer 

Authorities  later  admitted  that  Gillette's  °'   '"''  morning  occurred,  sending  another     County  participated  in  an  intergovernmen- 

quick  thinking  gave  them  precious  moments  ^"^„^''    °'    '^'^^^'''    ^rashing    down    through     tai  Flood  Hazard  Mitigation  Report  in  re- 

to  alert   campers  and  evacuate  the  down-  ^^X^J^fJ™,   toward    Estes    Park.    The    two     sponsc  to  the  July  22  di.sa.ster  declaration  by 

-stream  area  of  E.stes  Park  before  the  flood-  ^^^^*J,„     !['' 7'^,         ''    r'"'?^    ""'    '*'*'""     ^^^   Pte.sident   of   the   United   States.   The 

waters  thundered  through.  struck    Their  bodies' were  fn".,,^''^  '°T"'     '^^^^^'^  mitigation  team  made  recommenda- 

Al   Park   Service   Headquarters,   the   di.s-  f'^l'^nT  moddv    n^Jmire  1  -^       ^^'^^  ''°"^   ""^''^   '''''   universally   applicable   to 

patchtT  began  a  series  of  warning  c-alls  that  'irearT  ^"aemire  1.5  miles  down-     communities  downstream  from  dams: 

probably  saved  many  lives.  The  local  sher-  "  The  disaster   nf    i..iv    i-;     iq«o  ^„,,i^   k  A.  Design  Standards  and  Mapping.-Struc- 

iff's    Office,    police    department    and    park  characterized  as  a  fa^rweat'herfLnHRr.ef'     '"'"^•'    '"    ^'"'^^'''^    su.sceptible    to    floodwalers 

rangers   mobilized   to   notify  all   people  on  hurof   uiinrec^Venteri   sever i, v    ?,    ,.      1    ^     «'^°"'^    ^'^   designed    and   constructured    lo 

eithe,^  side  of  the  river-telling  vacationers  away  brides  d.^oedoads  s  Pn-determined    standards.    More    accurate^ 

and  rfsidents  to  get  out  of  the  area,  Estes  S  177  businese^and  flooded  10^  horn  s"     f'°"dpla,n   mapping  will   delineate   inunda-  ^ 

Park   Radio  station   KSIR   learned  of  the  n  also  destr^ed  a  m^^^^^^  t  ion  zones  for  developers. 

dam  failure  on  a  police  radio  scanner,  and  hatchery     and     cau.sed     three     conf  rined     .^      Mmimize     Flood     Recurrence.-Any 

after  confirming  the  report,  gave  continu-  death.s.  At  the  west  end  of  Estes  Park  near     f'ood-le,ssening   mea.sure  as  oppo.scd   lo  ac- 

ous  updates  on  the  flood  starting  at  7:00  am.  the   beginning   of   the   downtown  "hnsiness     "0"-^  ^^at  accommodate  flooding.  Examples 

The  flood  plain  along  Roarmg  River  is  corridoTnrd\ater^courd  nm  pLs  u^^^^^^^^  iticlude^  dam  .safet.v  and  in.spection  program: 
narrow  and  steep,  dropping  about  2.500  feel  bridge  clogged  with  debris  and  instead  ■''"^* ^"ibank  and  channel  clearing:  slope  re- 
f  rom  Lawn  Lake  to  an  intersection  with  Fall  fiowtd  over'u' e  structure  and  dow  n  Elk  horn  ''ThV^Tw''''^'^'-  w  . 
River  4.5  miles  away.  Floodwater  from  Lawn  Avenue  through  the  central  part  of  lown  Hazard  Warnmg.s.-Warning  and  evac- 
Lake  (lowing  at  nearly  8.000  CFS  (three  mil-  The  waters  X  up  osif  feet  Z>Dm  manv  "■''"°"  P'^"'"^'  ^"'^  coordination  of  all  re- 
lion  gallons  Plus  per  minute)  were  .slowed  of  the  dovmovln  stor.^  2  5  im es^hc^^^^^^^  ^'l^'  .0  lessen  the  effect  of  the  disaster 
somewfhat  at  a  large  meadow  known  as  mated  500  year  flood  depth  'public  .sector  leadership  and  private  .sector 
Horsethoe  Park  located  immediately  down-  Ju.st  below  the  town  of  Estes  Park  is  the  Participation-Rpd  Cros.s  individual  volun- 
stream  from  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  Olympus  Dam  and  reservoir  part  of  the  77'  ™""-a"ors  with  heavy  equipment, 
leaving  a  wide  brown  gash  like  the  track  of  Bureau     of     Reclamation's     Colorado-Big        n 'c,r„..„.,i  k/t 

an  avtlanche.  From  Horseshore  Park,  the  Thompson  Project.  About  7:15  am.  BuRecs     ,HHrr -s   it^e    m.^-f./h  i?~  f''^^^   '"' '""^^ 

floodplain    along   Pall   River   traverses   an-  Bob   Berling   wa.s   notified   that    the   Lawn     address   the    ine  itabilily    of   flooding   and 

other  6  5  miles  to  downtown  Estes  Park,  de-  Lake  Dam  had  failed,  and  immedia  elv  i.n  °    -"l,"  'efeva'lion  'noodn  n'nf?n''''°"    ""'" 

scendihg  about  LlOO  feet  in  elevation.  ated  actions  to  absorb  floodwalers  i.Uo  Lake  ,?'    ''      rnri    re^r.^eHnn^f  ?°"' 

The  Fall  River  through  and  above  Estes  Estes.  Knowing  the  size  of  Lawn  Lake.  Rec-     '  '  ^    ""    ^"'*    reconstruction    of    existing 

Park  IK  typical  of  mountain  .streams.  It  has  lamation  experts  realized  that  with  proper        xh,  "aVtl^i,.  ,c  ho.„H  „„  .  „    ,         u.    .    ^ 

heavy   vegetation   along   the  banks  of  the  relea.ses.  the  Olympus  Dam  reservoir  (Lake     ,n     he    fn  low  L    newsn.ner^  ?nH  ' 

channel,  a  cobbled  stream  bed.  large  rock  Estes)  would   be  able  to  contain   the  flood     '   ,  '  '  V,.nnl?r"^p  "''p'^^^n    r^"''    ''°'^''"' 

ouicroppings.  steep  channel  slopes  and  has  surge.   First,   waler   entering   the   reservoir     p^""  ess    Renor,        Ian  ?.rv  ^.     ,q«.  'hf 

the  potential  for  high  water  velocities.  The  from  the  West  Slope  Reservoirs  was  shut     pema     o^^Ton      VIIT      in  er^Lrn m  n,? 

climate  of  the  region  is  best  described  as  off.  then  releases  to  the  Olympus  Tunnel/     ™^.  iJ^nvTtln  T  L      T.rT  IT    .1, 

high-altitude  and  semi-arid  with  .some  at-  Power  system  wen.  increased  to  its  maxi-     Dam  Faih  necelheT' IQI9  h^w.vn     i 

tendant    ramifications:  sudden  and  violent  mum  carrying  capacity  of  575  cubic  feet  per     gra^^f^'''^^^  <?ur       A    Brown    Bureau  of 

thunderstorms,     heavy     snowpacks.     flash  second.   Relea.ses   to   the   river   were   main-     ^'^^^^'^  ^nd  Curtis  A.   Brown    Bureau  of 

floods  and  the  critical  need  for  storage  res-  lained  at  420  cubic  feet  per  .second  s™rro'?^wn^T"n°^   l^^'i  ^"'' a"   ^"i" 

ervoira.  Flooding  on  Fall  River  is  not  unusu-         At  9  15  am   peak  inflow  to  Lake  Estes  was     f  7nuo     k       o   k  f""  Fai  ure,    August 

al-hi3h    water    has    been    recorded    there  6  000  cubrc  fee    Ser  slcond    The  tk^  «    f  '   ^/    R°bert    L.    Berling/BUREC: 

seven  times  since  1949  o.uoo  cuoic  nt  t   p(  r  stcona.    1  nt    lake  cap-        Rocky      Mountain      Region:      Report      on 

Dani^es  from   the   1965  flood  were  the  '"''"''  ""'"""  ^°"  acre-feet  of  water  and  an     oams.  '   August    1982,    by   Ronald    E.    Her- 

udmages   irom   me    iwo   liooa   were   tne  enormous  arnount  of  debris  drees,  si  t  .sec-     mance/Natinnal  Park  Service      Tawn  lake 

result  Of  encroachment  upon  the  river  chan-  tions  of  buildings  etc  )  raising  the  elevation     ?^       J   ,        /  t:-  n ^        J.?  '  .  ?:"  .  / 

nels  and  blockaee  of  thp  rivpr  thrniicrh  the        ,    ^       ouiioings,  (tc  J   raising  int  utvation     Dam  Failure  &  Fall  River  Flood,    Augu.st  6. 

.  *«"?  "'o^^^^BC  01  the  rner  through  the  of  the  reservoir  lo  within  two  feet  of  hold-      1932    bv  the  Town  of  Estes  Park  and  lar 

central  business  district.  And  although  cur-  ini;  capacity  at  7  473  feet  above  sea  level       ^^**^-  °^   '"^  ^o''^"  °'  f-^'^^  ^^^k  arid  Lar- 

rent  federal  reeulations  di'sroiiraee  it    manv  "/« ,'^*P^'^''>   ^"^  .  'V.u     5u       ,  \,    ^  ™''''  County.  Colo.:  and  accounts  published 

rem  I eaerai  regulations  aiscourage  It,  many  Fortunately  most  of  the  debris  lodged  at  the     jr,  Estes  Park  Trail  r,a7ettp    Denver  Post 

public   facilities   remain   in   the  Pall   River  south  shore  of  the  reservoir  awav  from  the     n     ,^       rs    f   V.       «-'azf"e/J(n\ir  Po.st. 

Ploodnlain    On    IiilvIS    IQU9    H#.epinnmor.«  sou^l"  s"0"  Ol  me  reservoir  aw  ay  I  rom  UK      Boulder    Daily    Camera.    Rocky    Mountain 

noodpiain    on  July  15.  1982.  development  dams  radial  gates,  allowing  the  gates  to  op-     News  Salt  Lake  Tnibune  and  The  Washinii- 

along  the  flood  plain  was  again  victimized  erate  freely  mws.  oaii  i^Kt   iijioune,  ana  ine  wasning 

by  a  river  out-of^control.  Aspenglen  camp-        gy  afternoon,  the  Bureau  decided  to  con-       °"    ""'  '  — 

henaml  Lnfcahi     Hn  ^ .""  n     h"**^.  *''"'*  ""^'^^  °"^  ^^'^  ^'fanup  Work  for  the  reser-         Other  high  dams  in  the  U.S.  include:  No. 

nrhT.,nh^rf„^»!=,«Z    .►,  "o?*l**V^^'  /  voir,  citing  the  usual  quick  respon.se  of  local      15  -Hoover,  221  feel,  Nevada.  1936:  No.  18- 

f ish  hatchery  operated  by  the  State  of  Colo-  contractors     to     procurement     needs.     By     Dworshak.  219  feet.  Idaho.   1972:  No.   19- 

-  Soiirt-e:   Robert   B.  Janse.    -Dams   and   Public  evening,   the   work    had   been   bid   and   was      Glen  Canyon,  216  feet,  Arizona,   1964:  No. 

Safpty^A  Water  Resources  Technical  Publication, "  awarded  to  Donkchm  Construction  Compa-      22— Auburn,     210     feet,     California,     Engi- 

U.S.  Dc»anment  of  the  Interior,  1980.  ny  of  Fort  Collins,  A  second  contract  was     neered  but  unfunded. 
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Responsibilities  of  Federal  Ar,EN(  iks 
Involved  With  Dams 

'By  Da' id  A    Inhnsioiii 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers   Ttif  Corp.> 
of  Enginfers  has  .some  df»;rtc  of  rtspon.sibil 
ily    or    jurisdiction    for    fi\f    calfMonis    of 
dams:  1)  structures  ttu-  Corps  plans.  dcsiKn.-, 
constructs  and  operatts,  2'  dams  the  Corps 
designs  and  constructs  bui    others  operate 
and  maintain;  3)  dams  o\Mied  by  other  anen 
cies  in  which  flood  control  storage  ha.s  been 
proMded   at    federal    e.xpense:    4i   dams    for 
which  the  Corps  i.s.sues  permits,  and  !><  dams 
•Ahich   the   Corps   co\ered    in    its   inventors 
and    insp>fClion    work    under    the    National 
Dam  laspeclion  Act 

The  Corps  has  sole  responsibility  for  tin 
safely  of  the  dams  in  category  1  and  shares 
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the  responsibility  in  ca'ii-'ory  :.'.   1  he  owners 
and  agencies  are   responsibli'   for  safety   ol 
dams    in   categories    3   and   4     Owners   and 
stat4-  official.-,  have  tin   responsibilitv  in  (  ai 
eijorv  S 

Ttie  Corps  issues  perniils  lor  the  conslnie 
lion  of  nonfederal  dams  ol  tin-  nation  s  wa 
lerways.  bui  does  not  prov  idt  an  indipeiul 
I  ril  eiikiineerinu  review.  Unles.-,  another  fed 
eral  a>;ency  requires  inspection  of  the  dam. 
the  permit  requires  the  owner  to  opirate 
and  maintain  the  structure 

The  follow in«  five  at-'eiicies  are  within  thi' 
Departmint  of  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Re.si^arch  Service  ProMde> 
support  services  through  research  programs 
in  hvdrology  and  hydraiilus  and  uses  dams 
III  .-.pecific  research  studies. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  Provides 
loans  and  grants 


Forest  Service  Has  a  degree  of  adminis- 
trative control  over  more  than  15.000  dams. 
with  some  direct  responsibility  for  planning. 
design,  construction  and  maintenance.  The 
Poorest  Service  also  regulates  dams  operated 
by  privalt  own<  rs  on  FS-administered  land. 
The  owner  designs,  contracts  for  and  oper- 
ates ihesi  dams  and  the  Forest  Service  re- 
views and  approves  activities  relating  to 
dam  safety. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration;  Pro- 
vides loans  and  loan  guarantees  for  dams 
for  hydroelectric  generating  plants  and 
thermal  electric  plants. 

Soil  Conservation  Service;  More  than 
■J5.00I)  dams  have  been  built  with  some  form 
of  a.ssistance  from  the  SCS.  as  pari  of  its 
programs  to  a.ssist  landowners  and  users  in 
the  con.servallon  and  enhancement  of  soil, 
water  and  related  resources.  SCS  does  not 
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actually  own  dams,  but  -does  operate  cost- 
sharinB  programs  under  the  Watershed  Pro- 
teclion  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  and  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
prograhi.  SCS  also  provides  technical  assist- 
ance 10  individuals  and  groups.  However,  for 
"nonproject"  dams  in  which  SCS  had  only  a 
technical  assistance  role,  the  agency  does 
not  raonitor  inspections  and  therefore 
cannot  maintain  an  assessment  of  those 
structures'  condition. 

SCS  requires  that  state  conservationists 
base  continued  technical  and  financial  as- 
sist anct  on  a  state's  progress  with  its  own 
dam  safety  program. 

Whefe  failures  and  deficiencies  occur  and 
SCS  becomes  involved,  an  engineering 
report  is  prepared  "to  improve  procedures 
for  future  design  and  construction,"  accord- 
ing to  SCS's  report  an  implementation  of 
the  Federal  Guidelines  for  Dam  Safety. 

Fedetal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission: 
Aulhotized  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
regulate  and  license  nonfederal  hydroelec- 
tric projects,  issuing  licenses  to  private  indi- 
viduals! and  corporations,  states  and  munici- 
palities. According  to  the  most  recent  fig- 
ures available,  FERC  has  regulatory  author- 
ity ovet-  more  than  1,200  dams. 

The  .following  eight  agencies  are  within 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior:  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  all 
own  dims,  and  all  have  direct  project  re- 
sponsibility for  planning,  design,  construc- 
tion, and  operation/maintenance.  In  addi- 
tion, the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Office  of  Surface  Mining  have 
regulaoory  and  support  functions  related  to 
dams. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  controls  some 
240  reservoirs  impounded  by  more  than  300 
dams  and  dikes  in  17  western  states. 

Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
<MSHA):  MSHA  enforces  regulations  on  the 
disposes  of  mine  and  mineral  processing 
wa.stes  within  impoundments,  and  has 
guidelines  for  design  of  dams  suitable  for 
such  impoundment.  MSHA  periodically  in- 
spects the  more  than  1,100  dams  associated 
with  aiining  operations  in  the  United 
States. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission:  At  nu- 
clear power  plant  sites,  the  NRC  regulates 
dams  Whose  failure  could  result  in  a  radio- 
logical risk  to  the  public  health  and  safety. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  TVA  has 
complete  responsibility  for  the  planning, 
design,  construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance Of  dams  for  navigation,  flood  control 
and  generation  of  hydroelectric  power.  TVA 
generaBy  performs  all  its  construction  w^ork 
with  its  own  forces,  a  situation  AGC  has 
been  working  to  remedy  since  the  1930s. 

Technical  Terms  in  Dam  Construction 
Abutment;  That  part  of  the  valley  side 
against  which  the  dam  is  constructed.  Right 
and  left  abutments  are  those  on  respective 
sides  of  an  observer  when  viewed  looking 
downstream. 

Acre-Poot;  The  volume  of  water  that 
would  cover  one  acre  one  foot  deep  or  43,260 
cu.  ft.  ar  325,851  gallons. 

Activt  Storage;  The  volume  of  the  reser- 
voir that  is  available  for  use  either  for 
power  jeneration,  irrigation,  flood  control, 
or  othar  purposes.  Active  storage  excludes 
flood  silrcharge. 


Aqueduct:  An  artificial  way  of  conveying 
water,  i.e..  by  canal,  pipe,  or  tunnel;  hence 
the  expressions  "connecting  aqueduct  "  and 
"diversion  aqueduct." 

Arch  Dam:  Variations  include  arch  center- 
line,  angle  arch,  radius  arch,  crown  cantile- 
ver, double  curvature,  fillet,  etc.  A  concrete 
or  masonary  dam  that  is  curved  in  plan  .so 
as  to  transmit  the  major  part  of  the  water 
load  to  the  abutments. 

Batter:  Angle  ol  inclination  from  ttie  ver- 
tical. 

Berm:  A  horizontal  step  or  bench  in  the 
sloping  profile  of  an  embankment  dam. 

Blanket:  An  impervious  layer  placed  on 
the  reservoir  floor.  In  the  case  of  an  em- 
bankment dam  the  blanket  may  be  connect- 
ed to  the  impermeable  element  in  the  dam. 

Buttress  Dam:  Variations  include  multiple 
arch,  flat  slab,  solid  head,  diamond  head, 
etc.  A  dam  consisting  of  a  watertight  up- 
stream face  supported  at  intervals  on  the 
downstream  side  by  a  series  of  buttresses. 

Cofferdam;  A  temporary  structure  enclos- 
ing all  or  part  of  the  construction  area  so 
that  construction  can  proceed  in  the  dry.  A 
diversion  cofferdam  diverts  a  river  into  a 
pipe,  channel,  or  tunnel. 

Core  (Impervious  Core)  <  Impervious 
Zone):  A  zone  of  material  of  low  permeabil- 
ity in  an  embankment  dam;  hence  the  terms 
central  core,  inclined  core,  puddle  clay  core. 
and  rolled  clay  core. 

Cre.st  of  Dam;  The  crown  of  an  overflow 
section  of  the  dam.  In  the  United  States. 
the  term  crest  of  dam  is  often  used  when 
top  of  dam  is  intended.  To  avoid  confusion, 
the  terms  crest  of  spillway  and  top  of  dam 
should  be  used  for  referring  to  the  overflow 
section  and  dam  proper,  respectively. 

Crib  Dam:  A  gravity  dam  built  up  of 
boxes,  cribs.  cro.ssed  timbers,  or  gabions  and 
filled  with  earth  or  rock. 

Culvert:  A  gallery  or  waterway  construct- 
ed through  any  type  of  dam.  which  is  nor- 
mally dry  but  is  used  occasionally  for  dis- 
charging water:  hence  the  terms  scour  cul- 
vert, drawoff  culvert,  and  spillway  culvert. 

Cutoff:  An  impervious  construction  by 
means  of  which  seepage  is  reduced  or  pre- 
vented from  passing  through  foundation 
material. 

Cutoff  Trench;  The  excavation  to  be  filled 
later  with  impervious  material  so  as  to  form 
the  cutoff.  Sometimes  used  incorrectly  to 
describe  the  cutoff  it.self. 

Drainage  Wells  (Relief  Wells);  Vertical 
wells  or  boreholes  usually  downstream  of 
impervious  cores,  grout  curtains,  or  cutoffs. 
designed  to  collect  and  control  seepage 
through  or  under  a  dam  so  as  to  reduce 
uplift  pressures  under  or  within  a  dam.  A 
line  of  such  wells  forms  a  drainage  curtain. 

Drawdown;  The  resultant  lowering  of 
water  surface  level  due  to  release  of  water 
from  the  reservoir. 

Embankment  Dam  (Fill  Dam);  Other  vari- 
ations include  homogenous  earthfill.  hy- 
draulic fill,  rockfill.  zoned,  rolled  fill.  etc. 
Any  dam  constructed  of  excavated  natural 
material  or  of  industrial  waste  materials. 

Earth  Dam  (Earthfill  Dam);  An  embank- 
ment dam  in  which  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  volume  is  formed  of  compacted 
fine-grained  material  obtained  from  a 
borrow  area. 

Fetch:  The  straight  line  distance  between 
a  dam  and  the  farthest  reservoir  shore.  The 
fetch  is  one  of  the  factors  u.sed  in  calculat- 
ing wave  heights  in  a  re.servoir. 

Filter  (Filter  Zone);  A  band  or  zone  or 
granular  material  that  is  incorporated  in  a 


dam  and  is  graded  (either  naturally  or  by  se- 
lection) so  a,s  to  allow  seepage  to  flow  across 
or  down  the  filter  without  causing  the  mi- 
gration of  material  from  zones  adjacent  to 
the  filler. 

Flood  Plain:  An  area  adjoining  a  body  of 
water  or  natural  stream  that  has  been  or 
may  be  covered  by  flood  water. 

Gate;  In  general,  a  device  in  which  a  leaf 
or  member  is  moved  across  the  waterway 
from  an  external  position  to  control  or  stop 
the  flow. 

Gravity  Dam:  A  dam  constructed  of  con- 
crete and/or  ma.sonry  that  relies  on  its 
weight  for  stability. 

Headrace:  A  free-flow  tunnel  or  open 
channel  that  conveys  water  to  the  upper 
end  of  a  penstock. 

Heel  of  Dam:  The  junction  of  the  up- 
stream face  of  a  gravity  or  arch  dam  with 
the  foundation  surface. 

Intake;  Any  structure  in  a  reservoir,  dam. 
or  river  through  which  water  can  be  drawn 
in  to  an  aqueduct.  ' 

Membrane  (Diaphragm):  A  sheet  or  thin 
zone  or  facing  made  of  a  flexible  impervious 
material  such  as  asphaliic  concrete,  plastic 
concrete,  steel,  wood,  copper,  plastic,  etc.  A 
cutoff  wall,  or  core  wall,  if  thin  and  flexible 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  diaphragm 
wall  or  diaphragm. 

Overburden,  All  earth  materials  thai  nat- 
urally overlie  rock. 

Parapet  Wall;  A  solid  wall  built  along  the 
top  of  a  dam  for  ornament,  for  the  safety  of 
vehicles  and  pedestrians,  or  to  prevent  over- 
topping. 

Penstock;  A  pipeline  or  pressure  shaft 
leading  from  the  headrace  or  reservoir  to 
the  turbines. 

Precast  Dam;  A  dam  constructed  mainly 
of  large  precast  concrete  blocks  or  sections. 

Probable  Maximum  Flood  (PMF):  The 
flood  that  may  be  expected  from  the  most 
severe  combination  of  critical  meteorologic 
and  hydrologic  conditions  that  are  possible 
in  the  region. 

Probable  Maximum  Precipitation  (PMP); 
The  maximum  amount  and  duration  of  pre- 
cipitation that  can  be  expected  to  occur  on  a 
drainage  basin. 

Pumped  Storage  Reservoir:  A  reservoir 
filled  entirely  of  mainly  with  water  pumped 
from  outside  its  natural  drainage  area. 

Reservoir  (Man-Made  Lake):  An  artificial 
lake,  basin,  or  tank  in  which  water  can  be 
stored. 

Riprap;  A  layer  of -large  uncour.sed  stones, 
broken  rock,  or  precast  blocks  placed  in 
random  fashion  on  the  upstream  slope  of  an 
embankment  dam.  on  a  reservoir  shore,  or 
on  the  sides  of  a  channel  as  a  protection 
against  wave  and  ice  action.  Very  large 
riprap  sometimes  is  referred  to  as  armoring. 

Rollcrete;  A  no-slump  concrete  that  can 
be  hauled  in  dump  trucks,  spread  witli  a 
bulldozer  or  grader,  and  compacted  with  a 
vibratory  roller. 

Seepage;  the  interstitial  movement  of 
water  that  may  take  place  through  a  dam, 
its  foundation,  or  its  abutments. 

Seepage  Collar;  A  projecting  collar  usually 
of  concrete  built  around  the  outside  of  a 
pipe,  tunnel,  or  conduit,  under  an  embank- 
ment dam.  to  lengthen  the  .seepage  path 
along  the  outer  surface  of  the  conduit. 

Sill;  (a)  A  submerged  structure  across  a 
river  to  control  the  water  level  upstream. 
(b)  The  crest  of  a  spillway. 

Slope:  Inclination  from  the  horizontal. 
Expressed  in  percent  when  the  slope  is 
gentle;  in  this  case  also  termed  gradient. 
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Slurry  Trench:  A  narrow  (•x(a\ali(>ii 
whose  sides  are  supported  by  a  slurry  made 
of  mud.  clay,  or  cement  and  mud  filling  the 
excavation.  Sometimes  used  to  describe  the 
cutoff  itself. 

Spillway:  A  structure  over  or  through 
which  flood  flows  are  di.scharned  I(  the 
flow  is  controlled  by  gates,  it  is  considered  a 
controlled  spillway:  if  the  elevation  of  the 
spillway  crest  is  the  only  control,  it  is  ron 
sidered  an  uncontrolled  spillway. 

Fuse  Plug  Spillway  A  form  of  auxiliary  or 
emergency  spillway  comprisuiK'  a   low    em 
bankment  or  a  natural  saddle  designed  to  be 
overtopped  and  erroded  away  durin*;  a  very 
rare  and  exceptionalls  large  flood 

Ogee  Spillway  lOgee  Sect  ion  i  .An  om  r 
flow  in  which  the  cross-section  of  the  rresl. 
downstream  slop*',  and  bucket  forms  an  S  or 
ogee  curve. 

Primary  Spillway  'Principal  Spillwav 
The  principal  or  first  used  spillway  durinu 
flood  flows. 

Shaft  Spillway  iMoriimg  Glory  Spillway  » 
A  vertical  or  inclined  shaft  into  which  flood 
water  .spills  and  then  is  conducied  through, 
under,  or  around  a  dam  by  means  of  a  con 
duit  or  tunnel. 

Side  Channel  spilUay  A  ,spilh\a\  in 
which  the  crest  is  roiit-'hh  parallel  lo  'he 
channel  immediatelv  downstream  "I  ilie 
spillway. 

Siphon  Spillway:  A  spillway  \uih  oiu'  or 
more  siphons  built  at  crest  Um  1 

Stilling  Basin:  A  basin  constructed  so  a.s  Ic 
dissipate  the  energv  of  fast  flowing  water, 
eg,,  from  a  spillway  or  bottom  oiitlei,  and  In 
protect  the  river  bed  from  erosion 

Toe  of  Dam:  The  iiineiion  o(  the  down 
stream  face  of  a  dam  with  the  ground  sur 
face.  Al.so  referred  to  as  downstream  loe 

Waterslop:  A  strip  of  metal,  rubber,  or 
other  material  used  to  prevent  leakage 
through  joints  beiwe.n  adiaceni  sections  of 
concrete. 

Weir:  A  low  dam  or  wall  built  a(  ro.s.-.  a 
stream  to  raise  thi-  upstream  water  level 
Termed  fixed-crest  weir  when  uncontrollid 
Types  of  weir  include  broadcresled  weir, 
sharp-crested  weir,  drowned  weir  and  -.ub 
merged  weir. 

New  Techsoi,o<;v  fan  Dav  RtPAiK  \nd 

MonincxTioN 

I  By  Billy  J   Brink' 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  acti\el>  en 
gaged  In  many  facet.s  of  new  technology  re 
lated  to  .safety  of  both  new  and  txisliiu; 
dams,  including  the  modification  and  repair 
of  existing  structures.  Several  protects  de 
scribing  technological  innovations  recently 
used  by  the  Bureau  are  described  in  tin.-  ar 
tide. 

Inadequate  spillwav  capacily  is  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  some  Bureau  dams  re((uire 
rehabilitation  and  modification  With  ad 
vances  in  the  fields  of  hydrologv  and  mete 
orology  and  an  increa.sed  streamflow  and 
runoff  data  b:i.se.  the  probabli'  maximum 
flood  a  dam  must  safely  withstand  may  in- 
crease substantiallj  over  the  original  design 
flood.  This  is  especially  true  for  older  dams 
If  design  analysis  indicates  that  a  spillway  is 
not  adequate  to  safely  pa.ss  the  updated 
flood,  modifications  mu.sl  bi-  made 

The  Bureau  is  also  involved  in  enlarging 
dams  and  reservoirs  to  meet  increasing 
downstream  water  demands  to  provide  addi 
tional  flood  control  capacity  in  reservoirs, 
and  to  develop  greater  hydroelectric  genera- 
lion  capabilities.  One  of  the  major  difficul 
lies  m  raising  a  dam  is  modifying  the  spill 


wav   lo  function  adetiiialelv  at   higher  res<T 
voir  levels 

An  alternative  that  should  be  considered 
for  these  modificalum  needs  is  (he  use  of  a 
labyrinth  spillway  Th^se  spillways  are  par 
ticularly  well  suited  lor  nhabilitalion  of  ex 
isling  structures  becau.se  the  developed  crest 
length  can  be  gri'ally  increased  for  a  given 
width.  This  increa.s»d  crest  length  allows 
pa-s-sage  of  a  greater  design  flood  A  free 
overflow  labyrinth  spillway  provides  reser- 
voir storage  capacily  equal  to  the  tradition 
al  gated  structure,  which  requires  manual  or 
mechanical  operation.  In  addition,  labyrinth 
structures  may  be  built  economically,  pro 
vided  an  adequate  foundation  is  available. 
This  design  was  incorporated  in  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  spillway  at  I'le  Dam  in  New 
MiMco.  resulting  in  an  estimated  savings  of 
S20.000,t)00 

INCRKASKI)  sen  I  WAY  CAPArlTV  H)R  SAKtH 
DAMS 

Dam  .safelv   eonierns  have  renewed  inter 
est  in  I  111'  use  of  luse  plugs  as  an  economical 
alternative   lo   inslalling   gates   in   auxiliary 
spillwavs   A  fuse  plug  is  an  embankmi'nl  de 
signed  lo  wash  oul  in  a  pridictable  and  con 
trolled  manner  when  flow  capacitv  in  excess 
of  llie  normal  capacity  of  the  service  spill 
wav   and  or  outlet   works  is  needed.  An  un 
controlled    overflow    spillwav    with    a    high 
cri'st   elevation   would  serve  the  same  pur 
pose,    however,    the    uncontrolled    spillwav 
would  have  to  be  very  wide  to  pa.ss  a  large 
How     A   fu.se  plug  controlled  auxiliary   has 
the    advantage    of    developing    deeper    flow 
alter  the  embanknieni  is  washed  avvav.  thus 
allowing  the  spillway  ( liannel  lo  be  narrow 
er    Several    methods   are   now    available   to 
provide   .spillwav    (apacily    for   infrequently 
occurring  floods    One  of  the  mosi   conntion 
and   liasi    expen.-.ivi'   allernal  ive.s   is   lo   pro- 
vide  flood  surcharge    Additional  surcliargi- 
.■,pace     however    may    noi    be   available    lor 
■several  reasons   development  along  the  ris 
ervoir  shnreline,  raising  the  dam  cresi   ma\ 
hi'    impracticable     or    adtliiional    reservoir 
head  could  result   in  ilamaging   Hows  lo  e\- 
isliiig  walerwav  siriiclures   Anol her  allerna- 
live  IS  to  provide  an  auxiliary  spillwav    Con 
slrucling   a   luse   plug   acros.^   ilie   auxiliarv 
spillway  would  restrict  the  operation  of  the 
waterway    to    fUiods    o(    intrejiuenl    occur- 
renci'.  much  I  he  same  as  tin-  installation  of 
gates     In    man\    ca.ses.    auxiliary    spillways 
Willi  fuse  plug  embankments  can  provide  an 
economical  allernalive  lo  pa.ssing  all  ol  the 
flow   through  concrete  slrucliires.  The  fuse 
plug   imbankmeiu    is   designed   to   preclude 
u.se  of  the  auxiliary   spillwav   during  minor 
floods. 

Another  method  of  providing  emirgeiicy 
spillway  capacitv  for  embankment  dams  in- 
volves thi'  use  ol  flexitaW  membrane  lined 
emergi'ncv  spillways.  The  rni'mtarane  indus 
try  in  the  Unitid  Siatts  and  abroad  now 
offers  a  wide  range  of  malerials  for  consid 
eration  Although  limited  work  has  been 
done  by  others  in  this  field,  llii'  results 
appear  promising 

The  Bureau  of  Ri-(  lanial  ion  has  bi'guii  an 
investigation  on  the  use  of  flexible  mem 
branes  as  a  low-cost  means  of  const rucling 
emergericv  or  auxiliarv  spillwa.vs  for  a  vane 
ly  ol  low  head  slructiires.  including  em 
bankment  dams  With  increased  experience 
and  knowledge,  consideration  can  be  given 
lo  higher  head  structures  The  piirpo.se  ol 
this  investigation  is  to  define  design  and 
construction  gUKlelmes  and  materials  re- 
quirements 


A  field  study  has  been  started  and  con- 
struction IS  <'xpected  lo  be  completed  in 
1985,  It  will  involve  installation  of  262fool- 
long,  36-mil  hypalon  flexible  membrane 
lining  on  a  spillway  al  Cottonwood  Dam.  lo- 
cated near  Grand  Junction.  Colo.,  al  an  ele- 
vation of  10.000  feet,  A  study  program  will 
follow  the  installation  lo  evaluate  the 
design,  field  performance,  and  malerials 
u.sed. 

OTHER  METHODS  fOR  IMPROVED  DAM  SAFETY 

In  many  cases,  raising  an  exisling  dam  is 
the  best  method  for  improving  its  .safety 
and  may  provide  other  benefits.  Lake  Sher- 
burne Dam.  located  in  northern  Montana, 
was  constructed  by  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, between  1914  and  1921.  to  provide  reser- 
voir storage  for  irrigation  of  project  lands. 
The  embankment  is  a  rolled  earthfill  struc- 
iure  consisting  of  high  density  gravelly  clay. 
Prior  lo  a  recent  modification,  the  dam  had 
a  structural  height  of  85  feel  and  crest 
•length  of  900  feel.  The  reservoir  formed 
behind  the  dam  had  a  total  capacity  of 
about  90.000  acre-feel. 

Original  designs  included  an  8.000  ft'/s 
concrete  overflow  spillway  lo  pass  flood- 
flows.  During  construction,  slide  movements 
on  the  unstable  abutment  above  the  spill- 
way forced  abandonment  of  the  spillway, 
leaving  only  the  2.000  ft  /s  outlet  works  for 
reservoir  discharge.  It  was  recognized  that 
additional  discharge  capability  was  needed 
and  in  1961.  an  overflow  spillway  was  added 
to  tlie  outlet  structure.  This  increa.sed  reser- 
voir discharge  capacity  to  approximately 
4.200  ft     s. 

Using  new  procedures  and  updated  hydro- 
meli'orological  data,  a  new  probable  maxi- 
mum Hood  for  the  watershed  above  the  dam 
was  developed.  This  flood  would  have  a 
peak  reservoir  inflow  of  32.700  fl's  and 
five-day  volume  of  69.000  acr<--feel.  Routing 
the  flood  through  the  reservoir  and  outlets 
indicated  that  the  existing  dam  could  be 
overlopped  by  as  much  as  1.6  feel.  Becau.se 
this  overtopping  would  cause  dam  failure, 
correct ive  measures  were  necessary,  Modifi- 
(ation  of  the  existing  structures  was  chosen 
as  I  he  least  costly  alternative  since  it  would 
provide  the  necessary  protection  against 
dam  failure  without  reducing  project  bene- 
fits. Based  on  significant  cost  advantage, 
raising  the  crest  with  a  retaining  wall  of  re- 
inforced earth  and  preca.st  concrete  panels 
was  selected  as  th<'  most  practical  method  of 
structural  modification.  This  would  require 
no  modification  to  the  stilling  basin  struc- 
ture and  only  one  sea.son  to  construct, 

MO.MTORING  DAM  SAFETY 

The  Bureau  hrus  long  recogni/.ed  the  im- 
portance of  instrumentation  in  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  dams  under 
Us  jurisdiction  During  the  last  five  years, 
an  increast'd  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  limely  u.se  of  instrumentation  data  for 
surveillance  and  analysis  of  its  structures. 
In  1978.  centralized  responsibility  for  instru- 
mentation data  gathering  functions  for  con- 
crete and  embankment  dams  was  instituted. 
Since  the  new  equipment  still  relied  on 
manual  input  of  hand-recorded  data  trans- 
mitted by  mail,  a  program  was  developed  to 
provide  electronically  gathered  data,  auto- 
matic transmittal  of  any  oul-of-limit  warn- 
ing values,  and.  on  demand,  a  record  of  all 
I  he  latest  structural  behavior  data  from 
Bureau  dams. 

This  dam  monitoring  automation  program 
encompa-sses  a  wide  range  of  areas,  from 
landside   surveillance   to  embankment   and 
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concrete  dam  instrumentation  throughout 
the  western  United  States.  To  meet  these  di- 
verse requirements,  a  system  was  designed 
which  v»ould  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
.sensor  data  within  each  structure.  Data 
monitors  were  strategically  located  and 
linked  to  a  master  station  which  would 
gather  the  information  for  transmission.  A 
terminal  was  supplied  at  the  master  station 
to  allow  the  operator  to  monitor  data,  pro- 
gram sensors,  and  perform  diagnostics 
throughout  the  system.  Each  data  monitor 
has  a  rainiterminal  attached,  which  allows 
the  operator  to  perform  local  scanning  and 
calibration  of  sensors. 

Telephone  transmission  of  data  from  the 
master  station  at  the  dam  to  outside  loca- 
tions was  selected  as  the  most  universal 
means  of  data  distribution.  Microcomputers 
interfaced  to  the  telephone  system  at  the 
regional  and  design  offices  can  peform  data 
request,  receipt,  storage,  and  presentation 
functions. 

CADSES  AND  STUDIES  OF  DAM  FAILURE 

Overtopping  of  earth  embankments  is  a 
common  cause  of  dam  failure.  To  study  the 
nature  and  modes  of  failure  resulting  from 
overtopping,  the  Bureau  is  conducting 
model  $tudies  in  its  hydraulic  laboratory. 
These  studies  will  investigate  various  meth- 
ods for  preventing  or  delaying  dam  failure 
such  a3  slope  protection,  a  hard  capped 
crest,  various  slopes,  and  toe  erosion. 

In  addition  to  the  above  studies,  the 
Bureau  has  an  active  research  program,  a 
part  of  which  is  specifically  directed  to  im- 
proved repair  methods  and  to  other  dam 
safety  oonsiderations.  These  studies  include 
concrete  repair,  protective  coatings,  preven- 
tion of  cavitation,  cement  and  chemical 
groutini;.  dynamic  analysis  of  structures,  liq- 
uefaction of  soils,  flood  flow  routing  and  re- 
ducing spillway  damage. 

As  the  age  of  Bureau  structures  increases, 
it  is  exBected  that  other  technological  inno- 
vations will  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  its 
facilities. 

(Billy  J-  Brink  is  a  physical  scientist  and 
research  coordinator  of  the  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Laboratory  Services,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Denver.  Colo.) 

Dam  Projects  on  the  Edge  of  Optimlsm 

Federal  budgetary  pressures  have  slowed 
construction  of  locks  and  dams  while  new 
mechanisms  for  water  projects  financing 
have  been  examined.  This  downward  trend 
in  dam  construction  has  been  realized  at  all 
levels.  The  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  decreased  their 
respective  budgets  by  1.25  percent  every 
year  for  30  years.  In  Congress.  House  and 
Senate  members  have  not  approved  an  om- 
nibus water  resource  authorization  bill  in 
seven  years. 

But  the  turnaround  in  dam  spending  may 
be  near.  Rep.  Robert  Roe  (D-N.J.)  and  Sena- 
tor James  Abdnor  (R-S.  Dak.)  have  both  in- 
troduced omnibus  water  project  authoriza- 
tion bills  (H.R.  3678,  S.  947).  Rep.  Roes  bill 
would  authorize  nearly  $15  billion  in  federal 
water  projects  during  the  next  10  years  for 
more  than  150  new  or  expanded  projects.  To 
offset  the  cost  of  the  bill.  Rep.  Roe  is  pro- 
posing to  deauthorize  more  than  300  other 
project.^  considered  environmentally  unsafe 
or  no  longer  essential,  representing  a  sav- 
ings of  over  $11  million. 

If  Roe's  bill  does  pass,  a  multitude  of  ben- 
efits could  be  realized:  flood  control,  water 
supply,  lirrigation  water  for  farmers,  recrea- 


tion and  hydroelectric  power.  If  the  bill  or  a 
similar  measure  does  not  gel  through  Con- 
gress, floods  and  droughts,  which  periodical- 
ly plague  parts  of  the  country,  are  likely  to 
continue. 

Severe  flooding  along  the  Colorado  River 
and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  last  spring  no 
doubt  increased  the  pressure  for  dam  con- 
struction, especially  on  flood  control 
projects.  Total  U.S.  flood  damage  sustained 
in  FY  1983  was  slightly  over  $4  billion,  well 
above  the  average  of  SI. 5  billion.  According 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Annual  Flood  Damage  Report,  only  one 
other  year.  1972.  recorded  greater  damages 
of  $4.5  billion.  During  FY  1983.  approxi- 
mately 200  lives  were  lost  in  flood-related 
incidents  primarily  in  the  Lower  Mi-ssissippi 
River  Valley  and  Southern  Gulf  states. 

While  some  regions  were  plagued  by 
floods  last  year,  others  were  hit  by 
droughts.  The  hot  and  dry  weather  condi- 
tions during  last  summer  cau.sed  significant 
monetary  lo.sses  lo  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity, the  Corps  reported.  The  lo.sses  in  corn 
and  soybean  crops  alone  are  estimated  to  be 
in  the  billions  of  dollars. 

Although  the  nation's  natural  supply  of 
water  appears  to  be  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  present  population. 
the  real  problem  is  not  inadequate  quanti- 
ties of  water  nationwide,  but  in  the  fact  that 
good  quality  water  is  not  always  available  at 
specific  times  and  places. 

Nearly  every  state  has  identified  water 
supply  problems.  Localized  problems  of  in- 
adequate surface-water  supply  have  been 
identified  by  the  U.S.  Water  Resources 
Council  in  its  .second  national  water  a.ssess- 
mcnt  in  every  region  of  the  country,  Hovvev 
er,  17  of  the  106  subregions  they  looked  at 
have  or  will  have  a  serious  problem  of  inad- 
equate surface-water  supply  by  the  year 
2000,  the  Council  predicts. 

In  other  areas  of  the  country,  groundwat- 
er overdraft  has  been  underway  for  a 
number  of  years,  complicated  by  inadequate 
planning  for  long-term  consequences  of  the 
loss  of  groundwater  supplies.  Moreover,  the 
discharge  of  groundwater  has  resulted  in 
poor  quality  groundwater.  According  to  the 
Council,  groundwater  levels  are  declining 
from  7  to  10  feet  per  year  in  areas  such  as 
the  High  Plains,  central  Arizona  and  parts 
of  California. 

While  these  reports  indicate  that  the  na- 
tion's dam  structures  are  far  from  being 
completed,  there  is  additional  pressure  to 
repair  or  replace  existing  dams  that  are  be- 
ginning to  show  their  age.  The  nationwide 
inspection  for  .some  9.000  non-federal  dams 
undertaken  by  the  Corps  found  that  about 
one-third  or  nearly  3.000  dams  are  unsafe 
because  of  inadequate  spillway  capacity,  un- 
stable structural  components,  seepage  or  in- 
operable components. 

The  fiscal  year  1985  budgets  of  the  three 
primary  agencies  responsible  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  dams— The  U.S, 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Agriculture  Department's  Soil  Conservation 
Service— all  are  asking  for  increa.ses  in  their 
maintenance  budgets.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' operations  and  maintenance  expendi- 
ture, for  example,  is  much  greater  than  its 
general  construction  budget.  The  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1985  for  operation  and 
maintenance  is  nearly  $1.3  billion  while  for 
general  construction  it  is  $874  million. 

Repairing  the  nation's  water  infrastruc- 
ture has  also  received  widespread  attention 


in  Congress,  Both  houses  have  reported  oul 
bills  that  would  amend  the  Reclamation 
Safely  of  Dams  Act  of  1978  which  author- 
izes $100  millon  for  dam  safety  repair.  The 
House  bill  authorizes  an  additional  $650  mil- 
lion for  safety  improvements  for  western 
dams  while  the  Senate  bill  calls  for  an  addi- 
tional $550  million. 

Federal  funds  are  al.so  likely  to  go  toward 
completing  projects  already  started.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  seeking  federal 
dollars  in  fi.scal  year  1985  lo  complete  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  authorized  in  1968. 
which  will  pump  water  out  of  the  Colorado 
River,  up  some  1.000  feel  and  acro.ss  300 
miles  through  a  system  of  aqueducts  and 
reservoirs  lo  house  laps  and  irrigation  sprin- 
klers near  Phoenix  and  Tucson.  Besides 
completing  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  also  hoping  to 
complete  the  $2  billion  Auburn  Dam  in 
Auburn.  Calif.  The  project  was  hailed  in 
1975  after  an  earthquake  occurred.  41  miles 
north  of  the  site. 

This  is  increasingly  the  kind  of  contract 
the  three  main  agencies  intend  to  award. 
Other  likely  projects,  the  Corps  claims,  are 
hydroelectric  facilities.  The  Corps,  now  the 
single  largest  U.S.  hydroelectric  power  pro- 
ducer, has  completed  a  study  which  identi- 
fied about  2,000  sites  that  have  potential  for 
future  hydroelectric  development.  In  all, 
Ihe  Corps  identified  1.948  economically  fea- 
sible projects  with  no  overriding  environ- 
mental, .social  or  other  economical  con- 
straints that  would  preclude  development. 
Of  these  sites.  1.407  have  existing  dams  and 
541  are  underdeveloped.  The  areas  they  see 
the  most  promising:  the  Pacific  Northwest; 
Rocky  Mountain  stales  such  as  Colorado. 
Utah  and  Wyoming;  Eastern  Pennsylvania; 
Michigan;  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  Pacific 
South,  the  creation  of  reservoirs  for  hydro- 
power  could  be  a  real  benefit  if  water  supply 
was  added  as  a  purpose  of  each  facility,  the 
Corps  noted.  The  North  Atlantic,  the  most 
promising  area  for  hydropower.  has  a 
number  of  dams  in  need  of  replacement  be- 
cause of  high  hazard  ratings  from  the 
Corps,  Furthermore,  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
major  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  resto- 
ration and  retrofitting  of  Soil  Conservation 
Service  impoundments  and  on  several  small- 
scale  hydro  facilities,  particularly  aban- 
doned dams  from  19th  century  textile  mills 
in  the  Western  Carolinas  and  Northern 
Georgia. 

The  report  adds  that  although  construc- 
tion activity  right  now  on  hydro  facilities  is 
minimal,  there  are  a  number  of  large-scale 
multiple-purpose  projects  which  are  now  in 
various  stages  of  planning  and  design,  and 
many  of  these  are  expected  to  proceed  lo 
construction.  "A  con.servative  forecast  is 
that  a  large  percenlage  of  existing  dams  will 
be  retrofitted  with  hydroelectric  power  fa- 
cilities and  that  the  construction  of  new- 
dams  will  continue,  although  perhaps  at  a 
slower  rale  than  experienced  over  the  past 
30  years."  the  report  concluded. 

Many  see  Ihe  till  in  dam  construction  de- 
pendent on  the  success  of  cost  sharing— the 
amount  that  state  and  local  beneficiaries 
spend  for  each  project's  cost.  In  all  14  new- 
construction  starts,  the  Corps  has  proposed 
in  its  FY  1985  budget,  that  all  have  local 
and  stale  sponsors  pay  for  a  greater  share 
than  they  have  historically.  Funds  totaling 
$32  million  are  budgeted  in  FY  1985  to  fi- 
nance the  second  year  requirements  of  the 
12  projects  the  Corps  proposed  in  FY  83  and 
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FY  84  budgets,  and  $3  million  is  bud^rtcd  to 
finance  the  first-year  requirements  of  t\^o 
new  starts  for  FY  1985  The  total  projeet 
cost  for  the  14  new  starts  is  expected  to  be 
$631  million. 

One  area  apparently  not  afferted  by  the 
cast-sharing  requirement  is  recreational  fa 
cilitics.  Approximately  $2J  million  have 
been  authorized  to  recreational  tacililus 
through  FY  1984.  and  an  additional  $25  mil 
lion  is  included  in  the  FY  1985  budget  All 
work  is  being  undertaken  at  100  percent  ft  d 
eral  cost  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  b\ 
FY  1988. 

Even  if  state  and  local  funding  is  guaran 
teed,  contractors  interested  in  dam  con- 
struction will  not  likely  see  increa.ses  in 
their  market  unless  the  .seven  year  stall' 
mate  in  Congress  ends.  Rep  Roes  bill 
stands  the  best  chance  for  pa.s.sage.  particii 
larly  those  .seven  key  projects  he  has  identi 
fied  as  critical.  They  are. 

Replacement  of  the  Gallipolis  Locks  and 
Dam  on  the  Ohio  River  'Ohio  and  West  Vir 
ginia). 

Replacement  of  Oliver  Lock  and  Dam  on 
the  Black  Warrior  Tombigbee  River  lAla 
bamai 

Replacement  of  Winfield  Locks  and  Dam 
on  the  Kanawha  River  iWest  Virginia'. 

Replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam  8  on  the 
Monongahela  River  i  Pennsylvania  i 

Construction  of  a  second  lock  'SOU  feii 
longi  at  Lock  and  Dam  26  on  the  Mi.s.m.smppi 
River  (Alton.  Ill  i. 

Construction  of  a  second  lock  at  Bonne 
ville  Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Columbia  Rivi  r 
I  Oregon  and  Washington  i. 

As  the  1984  election  draws  near.  I  here 
might  be  more  support  for  a  water  resources 
bill.  As  a  Corps  spokesman  put  it  Dam 
construction  cant  be  held  back  much 
longer.' 

Incentive  TO  RrBi'iLD  Ownkrs  Can  Gkt 

Low-Interest  Lo.ans  in  Somk  Statks 

Becau.se  dams  deteriorate  over  time  and 
the  decline  is  usually  unnoticed,  it  can  be  a 
shock  for  an  owner  to  suddenly  find,  after 
an  inspection,  that  his  dam  needs  major  re 
pairs  in  order  to  meet  state  or  national 
safety  requirements.  But  in  some  states,  the 
regulatory  authorities  making  those  inspe<- 
tions  are  offering  a  wav  to  ea.se  the  financial 
burden. 

Jo.seph  J.  Kllam  is  chief  of  the  Division  i.l 
Dam  Safely  within  Pennsylvania  s  Depart 
menl  of  Environmental  Resources  Hi  is 
al.so  head  of  the  new  National  A.s.sociation  of 
Dam  Safety  Officials  in  Pennsvlvania  and  a 
growing  number  of  other  -^tatis,  Mr  Kllam 
says,  .states  are  offering  grants  and  low  in 
terest  loans  to  public  and  privati'  owners  for 
dam  repairs  Pennsylvania  s  .5300  million 
water  facility  loan  program  was  created  out 
of  a  bond  i.ssue.  It  offers  loans  at  8  perceni 
interest  for  dam  repair  and  upgradini:  of  a.-- 
sociated  distribution  systems.  The  loan  pro 
gram  provides  valuable  a-ssistance  to  owm  rs 
such  as  Pennsylvania  Gas  and  Water  Com 
pany.  16  of  whose  dams  were  found  in  need 
of  a  total  of  $21  million  in  repairs.  Miinici 
palities  are  also  among  the  owners  taking 
advantage  of  the  program.  Mr   Ellam  says 

He  credits  the  program  for  an  increase  in 

dam  rebuilding  in  Pennsylvania    In  1983.  44 

'    permits   for  such  construction   were   i.s.sued 

by  his  office.  By  the  end  of  March  1984.  26 

fiad  b«'en  i.ssued  already  for  the  year 

The  Division  of  Dam  Safety,  and  counter- 
part agencies  in  other  states  that  have  such 


loan  programs,  usually  negotiate  a  con.sent 
agreement  with  owners  whose  dams  have 
been  found  unsafe,  and  establish  a  .schedule 
for  the  needed  repair  • 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  third  con.srcutive  year  in 
v^hich  the  Senate  has  designated  June 
14  as  Baltic  Freedom  Day.  As  the 
author  of  the  legislation  v\hich  called 
on  the  Congre.ss  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Baltic  nations  in  1982.  I  am  plea-scd  to 
join  Senator  D'Amato  as  a  cospon.sor 
of  this  year's  resolution  commemorat- 
ing Baltic  Freedom  Day. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  many  years 
that  the  Connress  has  lent  its  voice  to 
those  of  the  citizens  in  this  country 
and  the  world  in  calling  upon  the  Sovi- 
ets to  grant  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  the  freedom  that  was  taken 
from  them,  the  situation  ha.s  not  im- 
proved. 

The  44  years  since  the  Molotov/Rib- 
bentrop  Pact  ■gave'  the  Baltic  States 
to  the  Soviet  Union  have  seen  increas- 
ing efforts  by  the  authorities  there  to 
Russify  the  Baltic  people.  The  Baltic 
people  have  had  to  endure  the  forced 
relocation  away  from  their  homelands 
and  an  all-out  a.s.sault  against  the  tra 
ditional  values  of  family  and  religion 
vkhich  they  hold  so  dear.  The  native 
languages  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia,  as  well  as  the  ethnic  tradi- 
tions uniciue  to  each  group  are  slowly 
being  eliminated  as  the  Rii.ssian  lan- 
guage and  traditions  are  inipo.sed  on 
the  Baltic  people. 

Despite  the.se  hardships,  the  Baltic 
p<'oples  continue  to  fight  to  retain 
their  national  identity.  Amni'sty  Inter- 
national reports  that  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities continue  to  impri.son  mem- 
bers of  non-Ru.ssian  nationalities  who 
protest  against  what  they  consider  an 
official  policy  of  Ru.ssiftcation  " 
Today,  in  Latvia,  a,s  in  Lithuania  and 
Estonia,  the  KGB  has  intensified  its 
campaign  against  real  and  perceived 
di.s.sents.  Reports  of  terror,  repression, 
and  other  human  rights  violations 
against  minorities  in  I  he  Soviet  Union 
are  so  commonplace  that  they  rarely 
make  the  news  in  the  West.  We  hear, 
however,  from  recent 
that  terrorism  in  the 
on  the  rise. 

Still,  resistance  to 
mains,  as  tl  has  for  decades,  the  domi- 
nant factor  of  political  life  in  the 
Baltic  States.  Citizens  of  Latvia.  Lith- 
uania, and  Estonia  remain  defiant,  and 
continue  to  demonstrate  their  opposi- 
tion to  repressive  Soviet  policies. 

Di.ssidents  who  have  made  their  way 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  West 
report  that  one  of  the  most  critical 
contributions    tho.se    of    us    here    can 


make  to  the  efforts  of  those  fighting 
lor  their  freedom,  is  to  speak  out  pub- 
licly on  their  behalf.  We  in  the  West 
have  the  unique  opportunity  to 
remind  the  Soviet  authorities  of  the 
commitments  they  have  made,  as  a 
signatory  to  international  treaties  and 
accords,  to  upholding  the  fundamental 
human  rights  of  their  citizens. 

And  .so.  Mr.  President,  today  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
e.\pre.ssing  support  for  the  aspirations 
of  the  Baltic  people  to  regain  the  free- 
dom they  once  enjoyed,  and  in  calling 
upon  the  Soviet  Government  to  re- 
spect the  .sovereignty  of  the  Baltic  na- 
tions of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Esto- 
nia,* 


Soviet   emigres. 
Baltic  States  is 

Soviet    rule    re- 


VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
plea-sed  to  join  Senator  Levin  and  Sen- 
ator Heinz  and  my  other  colleagues  in 
observing  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
through  participation  in  the  Congres- 
sional Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil.  The  occa-. 
sion  of  the  14th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
famous Leningrad  trials  brings  us  to- 
gether for  this  vigil.  The.se  trials,  in 
which  11  Soviet  di.ssidents,  including  9 
Jewish  refihseniks  were  tried  and  im- 
prisoned, focu.sed  international  atten- 
tion on  the  continued  denial  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union, 

Despite  their  signing  the  Helsinki 
accords  and  other  solemn  agreements, 
the  Soviet  Government  continues  to 
blatantly  violate  the  fundamental 
human  rights  of  its  citizens.  One  of 
iIk'  groups  which  has  suffered  greatly 
from  the  repressive  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  Soviet  Jew.s. 

Article  52  of  the  Soviet  constitution 
guarantees  freedom  of  conscience, 
that  is,  the  right  to  profe.ss  or  not  to 
profe.ss  any  religion,  and  to  conduct 
religious  worship  or  atheistic  propa- 
ganda. Unfortunately,  restrictions  still 
apply  to  Soviet  Jews. 

Despite  the.se  legal  protections,  the 
Jews  face  a  daily  struggle  as  they  try 
to  maintain  their  religious  identity,  A 
vicious  media  campaign  is  being  con- 
ducted which  IS  directed  specifically 
against  Judaism.  Although  more  than 
2^'  million  Jews  live  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Kremlin  prohibits  the  ex- 
istence of  Jewish  .schools.  Parents  find 
it  difficult  to  teach  their  children  Ju- 
daism becau.se  they  them.selves  often 
lack  the  nece.s.sary  knowledge  and 
have  no  sources  of  authority  to  turn  to 
for  guidance.  The  ab.sence  of  syna- 
gogues, rabbis,  and  religious  books 
present  additional  obstacles  to  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  .seeking  to  practice 
their  religion. 

Di.scrimination  al.so  exists  in  higher 
education,  where  admission  of  Jewish 
students    into    graduate    .school     has 
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dropped  dramatically.  Many  teachers 
have  been  subjected  to  arbitrary  ar- 
rests, searches,  and  seizures.  They 
have  been  slandered  in  the  press, 
threatened  with  prosecution  and  been 
forced  to  undergo  interrogation. 

In  addition  to  these  violations  of  the 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews,  there  is  another 
which  Is  even  more  distressing.  That 
is.  the  Kremlin  is  now  trying  to  sever 
the  link  between  Jews  living  in  the 
Soviet  'Union  and  their  relatives  and 
friends  abroad.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  applied  for  permission  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  to  join 
their  families  in  Israel  and  elsewhere, 
only  to  have  their  requests  denied. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  the  number 
of  those  permitted  to  emigrate  has  de- 
clined dramatically.  In  May  of  this 
year,  only  109  Soviet  Jews  emigrated 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  less 
than  would  have  left  on  a  typical  day 
in  1979. 

Mr.  President,  the  dismal  emigration 
figures,  accompanied  by  reports  of  in- 
creasing persecution  of  these  people, 
clearly  indicate  that  the  plight  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  worsening. 

The  issues  of  emigration  and  human 
rights  Were  key  topics  of  discussion 
when  I.  along  with  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S,  Senate,  met  with 
Chairman  Andropov  in  the  Soviet 
Union  last  summer.  We  shared  with 
the  Soviet  leader  the  concern  of  the 
American  people  for  those— many  of 
them  Jews— who  seek  to  emigrate  and 
cannot;  for  those  who  have  pleaded 
publicly  for  peace  and  for  adherence 
to  the  Helsinki  agreement,  and  who 
have  been  persecuted  or  jailed.  As  part 
of  our  appeal,  we  left  individuals  let- 
ters with  Chairman  Andropov  request- 
ing relief  on  behalf  of  some  lesser- 
known  dissidents  seeking  permission 
to  emigrate. 

Althoiagh  the  response  to  my  own 
appeals  on  behalf  of  my  constituents 
has  not  been  encouraging,  I  believe 
that  we  must  continue  to  pursue  every 
diplomatic  effort  in  an  effoFt  to 
awaken  the  Soviet  Government  to  the 
reality  that  the  fundamental  human 
rights  of  its  citizens  cannot  be  ignored. 
And  so,  Mr.  President,  today  I  join 
in  speaking  out  against  the  intolerable 
oppression  of  Jewish  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  my  hope  that 
todays  Congressional  Prayer  Vigil  and 
Fast  will  again  focus  the  world's  atten- 
tion on  the  injustices  endured  by  these 
courageous  people,  and  will  bring 
closer  the  day  when  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment truly  honors  its  commitments 
to  protect  the  human  rights  and  free- 
doms of  fall  its  citizens.* 


member  the  fate  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lith- 
uanians who  have  been  force  to  yield 
their  liberty  and  independence  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Today  is  also  an  occasion  to  be 
thankful  for  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  in 
the  United  States,  something  which 
we  can  easily  take  for  granted.  We 
should  also  pause  today  to  express  the 
U.S.  continued  opposition  to  the 
Soviet  Unions  illegal  occupation  of 
the  Baltic  States. 

We  might  well  add  to  the  list  of 
Soviet  victims  Poland,  Afghanistan 
and  Eastern  European  countries  like 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  all  of 
which  have  suffered  the  heavy  oppres- 
sion of  the  Soviets. 

Many  citizens  of  the  Baltic  States 
chose  to  flee  their  homes  and  settle  in 
the  United  States,  where  they  have 
become  respected  citizens.  In  Hot 
Springs,  AR,  an  active  Lithuanian 
American  community  has  kept  alive 
memories  of  the  homeland,  and  I 
know  that  today  their  thoughts  have 
turned  to  the  sad  history  of  their 
country  of  origin,  which  was  torn  be- 
tween the  world's  worst  tyrants- 
Hitler  and  Stalin. 

The  Lithuanian  American  communi- 
ty in  Hot  Springs  is  a  constant  remind- 
er to  me  that  while  tyranny  can  con- 
quer territory,  it  cannot  conquer  the 
spirit  of  a  proud  people.* 


CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  4170 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  H.R.  4170.  Omnibus  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984.  be  changed  with  re- 
spect to  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  jurisdiction: 

For  subconference  6.  concerning  civil 
service  issues,  the  minority  conferees 
would  be  Senators  Eagleton,  Chiles, 
and  BiNGAMAN. 

For  subconferences  7  and  11,  con- 
cerning titles  XV  and  XVI,  the  minori- 
ty conferees  would  be  Senators  Eagle- 
ton.  Chiles,  and  Levin, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
our  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  June  14 
has  been  set  aside  as  "Baltic  Freedom 
Day"  so  I  that  we  can  take  time  to  re- 


BILL  HELD  AT  DESK-H.R.  5504 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  H.R. 
5504,  the  Surface  Transportation  and 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1984.  be  held  at  the  desk  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  10  calendar  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  request  in 
order  to  allow  formulation  of  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  provide 
for  joint  referral  of  H.R.  5504  to  the 
several  Senate  committees  with  juris- 
dication  over  portions  of  the  bill. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  ENROLLMENT 
OF  H.R.  1149 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  316  to  make 
corrections  to  the  enrollment  of  H.R. 
1149.  the  Oregon  wilderness  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  House  con- 
current resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  316) 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.scnlatives  to  make  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  1149. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  stands  in  recess  today,  it  recon- 
vene tomorrow  morning  at  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATORS  KASTEN 
AND  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  recognized  under  orders 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each: 
Senators  Kasten  and  Senator  Prox- 
mire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
time  for  the  special  orders  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m., 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  routine  morning 
business  just  provided  for.  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business,  the  DOD  authorization 
bill. 

PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  give  us  the  pending  business  to- 
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morrow  morning  after  the 
morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  will  be  to  resume 
consideration  of  S.  2723  and  the  pend- 
ing question  will  be  amendment  3204. 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


ptriod  for        Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair 


Mr. 
there 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

STEVENS.    Mr.    President,    if 
be  no  further  busme.ss  to  come 


before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accord^ 
ance  with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on 
Friday,  June  15.  1984. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
12  53  am.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Friday.  June  15.  1984.  at  10  a.m. 


June  U,  1984 
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NEW  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 
FINDS  SIGNIFICANT  SUPPORT 
FOR  IMMIGRANTS  AND  REFU- 
GEES 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOURZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1984 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  recently  released  re- 
sults of  a  new  survey,  "A  Survey  of 
Public  Attitudes  Toward  Refugees  and 
Immigrants,"  conducted  for  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees  by  the  profes- 
sional opinion  research  firm  of  Kane, 
Parson^  &  Associates.  Inc. 

This  survey,  to  date,  is  the  most  in- 
depth  pioU  ever  taken  on  the  subject  of 
refugee?  and  immigrants.  The  results 
show  tttat  contrary  to  the  widespread 
perception  here  in  Washington,  there 
is  still  substantial  public  sentiment  to 
admit  both  refugees  and  immigrants 
to  the  United  States. 

Both  U.S.  refugee  and  immigration 
policy  are  currently  under  discussion. 
Congre^  will  soon  begin  the  annual 
process  of  consultation  with  the  ad- 
ministration to  set  responsible  refugee 
admissi<>ns  levels.  In  light  of  the  time- 
liness and  importance  of  the  USCR 
survey.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  following  summary  of  the  results. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this  summary 
on  "Public  Attitudes  Toward  Refu- 
gees" to  be  reprinted  in  today's 
Record. 

Public  Attitudes  on  Refugees 
The  ne^t  few  months  will  bring  to  deci- 
.sion  .several  national  policy  discussions  that 
have  substantial  implications  for  refugees 
throughotit  the  world.  The  Congress  is  con- 
sidering reauthorization  of  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980.  including  provisions  that  may  affect 
the  viability  of  refugee  resettlement  in  the 
U.S.  In  Akigust.  the  Administration  will  con- 
sult with  the  congress  on  the  levels  and 
sources  o|f  refugees  to  be  admitted  to  this 
country  ih  FY  1985.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
gress is  currently  considering  a  major  revi- 
sion of  national  immigration  law  which  may 
directly  or  indirectly  affect  decisions  regard- 
ing admission  of  refugees  to  the  United 
States. 

In  each  of  these  discussions,  much  has 
been  mae^e  in  Washington's  perceptions  of 
American  public  opinion.  However,  until 
now.  assessments  of  public  opinion  regard- 
ing refugees  have  been  derived  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  inclusion  of  a  few  general 
immigration-related  questions  in  polls  that 
cover  public  opinion  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

Under  a  research  grant  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
Refugees  (USCR).  has  sought  to  improve 
the  base  of  knowledge  on  public  opinion  in 
this  area  ty  undertaking  a  more  comprehen- 


sive survey  of  public  attitudes  on  immi- 
grants and  refugees  than  has  heretofore 
been  available.  The  principle  finding  of  the 
USCR  survey  is  that  the  widely  held  belief 
that  the  U.S.  public  is  solidly  against  admis- 
sion of  refugees  and  immigrants  to  the  U.S. 
is  a  superficial  conclusion  and.  in  fact. 
wrong  on  many  counts. 

USCR  engaged  the  opinion  research  firm 
of  Kane.  Parsons  and  Associates,  Inc.  to 
conduct  a  survey  by  telephone  of  a  national 
sample  of  750  adults  from  the  full  range  of 
socio-economic  levels.  Enough  Blacks  and 
Hispanics  were  included  to  bring  the  total 
number  of  completed  interviews  for  each  of 
these  groups  to  one  hundred.  The  20-minute 
interviews  were  conducted  in  February  1984 
and  yielded  data  which  are  accurate  to  4-5 
percentage  points. 

No  prior  study  of  public  attitudes  on  these 
issues  is  as  comprehensive  and  reliable.  Con- 
gress and  others  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  national  policy  will  do  well  to 
study  the  full  range  of  the  surveys  findings. 
Although  many  insights  are  provided  by 
the  poll  results,  the  major  findings  can  be 
summarized  rather  simply: 

1.  Contrary  to  the  perception  that  the 
U.S.  public  is  solidly  antagonistic,  there  is 
substantial  public  sentiment  to  admit  both 
refugees  and  immigrants.  When  asked  in 
the  abstract  if  the  number  of  foreigners 
coming  to  the  U.S.  should  be  curtailed, 
much  of  the  public  responds  generally  in 
the  affirmative.  When,  however,  asked  spe- 
cifically about  admitting  ten  particular 
types  of  refugees  or  immigrants  to  the  U.S.. 
the  majority  of  those  surveyed  chose  to 
admit  each  one.  This  finding  holds  for  the 
full  range  of  people  surveyed,  including 
those  often  described  as  'threatened  "  by 
the  admission  of  refugees.  Thus  public  atti- 
tudes on  these  issues  are  more  complex  and 
positive  than  superficial  polling  has  shown. 

2.  Most  members  of  the  public  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  refugees  and 
other  immigrants,  the  numbers  in  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  people  who  come  from 
elsewhere  to  live  in  the  U.S.,  or  where  they 
are  coming  from. 

3.  The  more  accurate  knowledge  a  person 
has  regarding  refugee/immigrant  Lssues,  the 
more  willing  the  person  is  likely  to  be  to 
support  a  generous  refugee/immigrant  ad- 
missions policy. 

4.  Regardless  of  a  person's  attitudes  con- 
cerning generous  or  restrictive  admissions 
policy,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
interviewed  considered  the  issue  as  one  of 
moderate  to  low  importance  compared  with 
other  major  national  policy  Lssues. 

Each  of  these  finding  will  be  discussed 
further  here,  but  the  general  conclusion  is 
inescapable.  While  the  citizenry  is  confused 
about  the  national  policy  debate  in  this 
area,  there  is  more  positive  sentiment 
within  the  American  public  on  refugees 
than  is  generally  acknowledged  in  Washing- 
ton. Thus,  the  lack  of  positive  leadership  on 
these  issues  at  a  national  level  has  set  up 
the  possibility  that,  by  superficially  mis- 
reading the  attitudes  of  the  U.S.  public,  our 
political  leaders  are  in  danger  of  adopting 
short-sighted,  negative  refugee  and  immi- 
gration policy. 


PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  ISSUES 

The  public  is  clearly  confused  about  refu- 
gees. The  poll  results  show,  for  example: 

Ninety-one  percent  of  survey  participants 
characterize  themselves  as  either  not  well 
informed  and/or  having  no  opinions  on  the 
issue  of  admitting  refugees  to  the  United 
States. 

More  than  half  are  not  aware  that  impor- 
tant differences  exist  in  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  "refugee  "  and  "immigrant  ". 

Only  eighteen  percent  are  aware  that 
fewer  refugees  have  entered  the  U.S.  over 
the  last  decade  than  immigrants  or  undocu- 
mented aliens. 

Fifty  percent  mistakenly  believe  that 
Mexico  is  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  refu- 
gees coming  to  the  U.S. 

Fifty-seven  percent  make  no  association 
between  persecution  for  political  beliefs  and 
refugees. 

From  this  complex  of  data  it  is  clear  the 
public  lacks  a  basic,  accurate  perception  of 
the  core  facts  regarding  refugees  and  their 
admission  to  the  U.S.  Persecution  for  politi- 
cal and  religious  reasons  is  the  key  to  distin- 
guishing refugees  from  other  migrants 
under  both  U.S.  and  international  law.  Ref- 
ugees have  consistently  been  the  smallest 
percentage  of  the  three  major  categories  of 
persons  coming  to  the  United  States  to  stay. 
Mexico  is  not  a  source  of  refugees,  but 
rather  is  a  major  source  of  both  document- 
ed and  undocumented  immigrants.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  the  bulk  of  the  public,  when 
speaking  about  "refugees  ",  is  not  using  the 
term  in  a  technical  sense  as  is  the  case  in 
most  Washington  discussions.  Individuals 
will  often  answer  a  question  if  asked.  But 
because  the  public's  knowledge  level  about 
refugees  is  quite  low,  the  answers  will  tend 
to  be  unreliable.  There  are  no  appreciable 
differences  between  Whites,  Blacks  or  His- 
panics in  these  findings. 

PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  ON  ADMITTING  REFUGEES 
AND  IMMIGRANTS 

It  is  a  Widely  acknowledged  reality  in 
public  opinion  research  that  differences 
often  exist  in  the  way  survey  respondents 
characterize  their  opinions  depending  on 
how  a  question  is  asked,  particularly  if 
asked  in  abstract  rather  than  specific  terms. 
Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that,  if  asked  if  he 
supports  freedom  of  speech  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  average  citizen  would  respond  af- 
firmatively. However,  many  of  those  same 
individuals,  if  asked  if  they  support  freedom 
of  speech  for  communists,  would  respond 
negatively.  This  disparity  in  responses  sug- 
gests a  major  concern  in  relying  on  the 
opinion  polling  about  refugees  and  immi- 
grants done  prior  to, this  study.  It  is  clear 
that  virtually  all  prior  polling  has  been  of 
the  general,  superficial  variety  and  thus, 
has  consistently  tended  to  show  only  public 
support  for  curtailment  of  immigrant  and, 
by  implication,  admission  of  refugees. 

By  doing  a  more  comprehensive  interview, 
however,  dramatically  different  i-esults  are 
obtained.  Participants  in  the  USCR  poll 
were  asked  to  assume  they  were  U.S.  immi- 
gration officials  with  the  power  to  decide  if 
particular  people  should  be  admitted  to  the 
U.S.  to  stay.  They  were  presented  with  ten 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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case  examples  fittinu  the  characteristics  of 
refuget-s  and  immigrants,  with  a  mixture  of 
backgrounds  and  reasons  for  seeking  admis 
sion.  An  extract  from  the  table  of  poll  re 
suits  IS  attached  which  demonstrates  the 
wide  variety  of  cases  considered. 

The  most  noteworthy  finding  is  thai  a  tiia 
jority  of  those  interviewed  chose  to  admit 
the  applicant  in  every  case  They  showed  a 
positive  reaction  regardless  of  the  national- 
ity or  other  characterstics  of  the  applicant, 
or  whether  the  reasons  for  seeking  admis 
sion  related  to  family  reunification,  flight 
from  persecution,  or  desire  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life. 

The  generasity  and  openness  of  the  Amer 
ican  people  remain  strong.  This  is  not  a 
startling  finding.  What  is  disconcerting. 
however,  is  the  way  some  opponents  of  ad 
mission  of  refugees  and  immigrants  to  the 
US.  have  convinced  many  policymakers 
that  the  U.S.  public  is  .solidly  against  admis 
sion. 

What  IS  needed  is  positive  leadership  to 
build  the  publics  knowledge  of  the  i.ssues 
and  capture  the  spirit  of  the  persistent,  un 
derlying  openness  and  generosity  of  the 
American  people.  Those  who  would  mo\f  to 
curtail  admission  of  refugees  to  the  US  are 
not  entitled  to  cite  the  will  of  the  people  as 
justification  for  their  narrowne.ss 

It  is.  of  course,  true  that  a  respondent  s 
choice  to  admit  a  particular  person  cannot 
be  construed  to  indicate  he  would  opt  to 
admit  indefinite  numbers  of  similar  cases 
The  point  is.  however,  that  positive  leader 
ship,  unfettered  by  extremism  from  any 
side,  will  find  public  support  for  enlightened 
policy  on  refugee  admissions 

THE  IMPACT  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

While  it  is  true  that  the  public  s  level  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  on  refugee 
issues  is  low.  it  is  equally  true  that  the  more 
accurate  a  respondents  specific  knowledge 
of  refugee  issues  is.  the  raore  likelv  he  will 
be  to  react  favorably  toward  admi.ssion  of 
refugees  and  immigrants 

The  poll  included  an  index  of  knowledge 
about  refugees  and  immigrants  based  on 
eight  factual  items  from  different  points  in 
the  questionnaire.  Of  tho.se  respondents 
who  scored  low  as  to  knowledge.  72'; 
agreed,  most  very  strongly,  with  the  general 
statement  that  too  many  foreigners  were 
coming  to  the  US.  to  live,  while  only  20'"; 
disagreed.  Of  those  respondents  who  were 
scored  high  as  to  knowledge,  only  46'; 
agreed,  while  SC;  disagreed  and  the  miensi 
ty  of  feeling  of  those  who  agreed  was  notice 
ably  less.  This  rai.ses  the  distinct  possibility 
that  much  opposition  to  admi.ssion  of  both 
refugees  and  immigrants  is  heavily  ground 
ed  in  ignorance  of  the  i.ssues  and  their  impli- 
cations. 

Often  in  our  nation's  past  our  leaders, 
with  unsophisticated  public  support,  have 
adopted  policies  or  engaged  in  practici's  that 
our  people  in  retrospect  view  with  regret. 
even  shame.  A  combination  of  positive  na- 
tional leadership  and  improvement  of  the 
public's  understanding  ol  issues  regarding 
both  refugees  and  immigrants  can  help 
avoid  such  mistakes  at  this  point  in  our  his- 
tory. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  ISSUE 

Respondents  in  a  public  opinion  poll 
almost  always  rate  the  importance  of  the 
i.ssue  alHJUt  which  they  are  being  queried  as 
high.  This  IS  because  they  individually  are 
seldom  queried  in  a  professional  survey  and. 
therefore,  tend  to  presume  that  the  issue 
must  l)e  important  i  or  why  would  you 
ask^'i    In  considering  the  salience  of  par 
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ticular  I.ssues.  therefore,  it  is  the  matter  of 
comparative  rating  of  the  i.ssues  that  is  im- 
portant He     compared  to  what  '"i 

Although  there  are  fringes  on  all  sides  of 
this  I.ssue  and  some,  particularly  the  le.ss  in- 
formed. d<-scribe  the  admission  of  refugees 
and  immigrants  to  the  U.S.  as  a  serious 
issue,  for  most  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative- 
ly moderate  to  low  importance,  clearly 
lielow  major  i.ssues  such  as  unemployment, 
the  plight  of  the  poor,  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism and  protecting  the  environment.  This 
further  contradicts  the  conventional  Wash- 
ington wisdom  on  this  issue 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  last  several  years  the  U.S.  govern 
ment  has  dramatically  reduced  its  admission 
of  refugees  and  has  seen  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  follow  its  lead.  Similarly,  policy 
makers  have  been  besieged  by  a  highly  vocal 
minority  .seeking  to  curtail  the  U  S.s  histor- 
ic position  as  a  nation  receptive  to  refugees 
and  immigrants. 

Few  knowledgeable  persons  familiar  with 
US  immigration  and  refugee  policy  would 
take  the  position  that  there  is  no  room  for 
improvement  Many,  however,  fear  an  over- 
reaction  based  in  part  on  a  misreading  of 
public  attitudes  is  po.ssible.  and  perhaps  al- 
readv  occurring. 

The  USCR  poll  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  much  of  the  public  continues  to  place 
great  value  in  reunifying  (amiliis  divided  by 
borders  and  providing  haven  for  those  who 
suffer  persecution  and  seek  new  opporluni 
ly  It  sei-s  legitimacy  m  all  the.se  goals  and 
takes  pride  in  the  historic  role  the  U.S.  has 
played  in  this  regard 

This  is  a  message  that  has  not  been  heard 
often  enough,  particularly  in  Washington. 
The  fact  that  public  sentiment  is  not  solidly 
negative,  is  confused,  and  in  fad  improves 
with  knowledge  provides  the  basis  and  a 
challenge  for  policymakers  who  themselves 
harbor  generous  instincts  to  provide  the 
positive  leadership  that  has  often  been  lack 
ing  m  the  immigration  and  refugee  debates 
of  the  last  .several  years  In  our  past  history 
a  lack  of  positive  national  leadership  on 
these  I.ssues  has  sometimes  permitted  the 
fostering  of  negative,  self  fulfilling  proph 
ecies  Clearly  more  re.search  is  needed  be- 
cause public  attitudes  on  immigrant  and  ref- 
ugee admi.vsions  are  complex  Nevertheless, 
and  notwithslaiiding  characterizations  to 
the  contrary,  the  American  public  appears 
prepared  to  support  responsible,  responsive 
public  policy  concerning  refugees  and  immi- 
grants. I  June  8.  1984.1 

(Attachment  I 

TABLE  16      RESPONDENTS  JUDGMENTS  AS  TO  WHO 
SHOULD  BE  ADMinED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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FLORIDA'S  lOTH  DISTRICT 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  EDUCATION 

HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

of  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1984 
•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  .several  months  I  a.sked  my 
constituents  for  their  opinion  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  National 
Commi.ssion  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion. 

Tlie  responses  clearly  indicate  the 
desire  for  cooperation  among  F'ederal. 
State  and  local  officials  as  well  as 
teachers,  students  and  parents.  Of  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission, 
the  most  prevalent  responses  to  my 
questionnaire  indicated  that  the  fol- 
lowing were  most  important- 
State  and  local  high  school  gradua- 
tion requirements  should  be  strength- 
ened and,  at  a  minimum,  students 
must  be  required  to  complete  the 
Five  New  Basics  "  curriculum; 
Teacher  preparation  should  be  im- 
proved and  teachers  should  be  re- 
quired to  meet  high  educational  stand- 
ards and  demonstrate  competence  in 
an  academic  discipline,  and 

Citizens  should  hold  educators  and 
elected  officials  responsible  for  provid- 
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ing  the  leadership  necessary  to 
achieve  educational  reform.  Citizens, 
in  turn,  must  provide  the  fiscal  sup- 
port and  stability  necessary  to  bring 
about  these  reforms. 

We  are  facing  an  important  cross- 
roads in  America's  development  into 
the  technological  age.  This  is  the 
unique  time  to  examine  the  issues,  to 
develop  our  ideas  about  what  America 
needs  to  do  to  meet  this  challenge 
head-on  and  then,  to  work  together  as 
government  leaders,  educators,  scien- 
tists, labor  leaders,  corporate  execu- 
tives, retired  citizens,  small  business 
men  and  women  to  make  things 
happen. 

Toward  achieving  this  end.  last  year 
the  State  of  Florida  adopted  an  im- 
pressive educational  reform  package 
that  established  my  State's  commit- 
ment to  quality  education  and  educa- 
tors. 

But.  despite  the  progress  we  have 
made,  the  U.S.  educational  system  still 
has  a  long  way  to  go.  And.  I  think  the 
responses  of  my  constituents  indicate 
that  this  is  much  too  important  a 
matter  to  be  left  to  someone  else— we 
are  all  responsible. 

I  agree  with  the  areas  chosen  by  my 
constituents  for  "tightening  up"  the 
system.  But.  we  have  to  remember 
what  it  will  take  to  accomplish  some 
of  these  reforms. 

In  the  first  place,  academic  excel- 
lence has  to  supersede  all  other  goals. 
That  may  mean  that  athletic  teams 
and  otl>er  extracurricular  activities 
have  to  take  a  back  .seat  to  college 
preparation  and  vocational  education. 
We  send  young  people  to  college  who 
can't  read,  but  who  can  shoot  the  eyes 
out  of  the  basket  from  30  feet.  What 
happens  to  them  when  they  are  22 
years  old,  graduated  from  college,  not 
good  enough  for  the  pros,  and  still 
can't  read? 

Next  we  have  to  look  at  our  voca- 
tional programs.  I  personally  believe 
that  these  curriculums  are  among  the 
most  important  we  offer.  Our  voca- 
tional education  programs  need  to  be 
upgraded,  made  equal  with  college 
preparatory  courses,  and  offer  a  varie- 
ty of  skills  training. 

In  addition,  vocational  education 
teachers  require  specialized  training 
unlike  that  offered  to  other  teachers. 
They  should  be  subject  to  stringent 
qualifications  criteria  and  merit  pay 
structurefi  similar  to  those  affecting 
other  teachers.  These  teachers  can, 
and  often  do.  make  the  difference  be- 
tween individuals  who  are  productive 
or  not  in  our  society. 

Effective  vocational  education  re- 
quires the  development  of  a  partner- 
ship between  communities,  civic  orga- 
nizations and,  most  importantly,  busi- 
ness. Business  knows  what  its  needs 
are  today  and  what  skills  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  future. 

Educators  should  be  invited  to  facto- 
ries  and   other   business  concerns   to 
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see,  first  hand,  what  is  going  on.  A 
recent  report  about  Florida's  busine.ss 
climate  stated  that  one-third  of  Flor- 
ida's firms  utilize  specially  tailored 
training  programs  in  vocational 
schools.  Over  50  percent  of  the  manu- 
facturers recruited  vocational  school 
graduates. 

But.  despite  this  obvious  willingness 
of  business  to  employ  individuals  with 
vocational  education  backgrounds,  the 
same  study  reports  that  half  of  those 
responding  felt  that  vocational  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  education 
were  not  providing  an  adequate  qual- 
ity or  quantity  of  potential  employees. 

A  final  point  made  by  this  study  was 
that  70  percent  of  the  respondents  felt 
that  the  work  ethic  was  not  adequate- 
ly reinforced  in  our  schools.  This  con- 
cept. I  think,  brings  us  back  to  my 
original  point.  The  work  ethic  is  ex- 
tremely important,  but  neither  it  nor 
the  performance  of  our  students  is  the 
sole  responsibility  of  our  .schools.  It  is 
up  to  all  of  us  to  work  together  to 
insure  that  the  United  States  has  the 
best  educational  system  in  the  world.* 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  UPCOM- 
ING ELECTIONS  IN  GUATEMA- 
LA 

HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1984 

•  Mr.  PEASE,  Mr.  Speaker,  controver- 
sy surrounding  the  current  electoral 
process  in  Guatemala,  that  will  culmi- 
nate on  July  1  with  elections  for  a  con- 
stituent assembly,  demonstrates  the 
cynical  attitude  of  the  country's  mili- 
tary regime  toward  allowing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  freely  elected  govern- 
ment. While  the  righlwing  death 
squads  and  security  forces  are  direct- 
ing a  tragic  pattern  of  indiscriminate 
killings  and  abductions  of  civilians,  po- 
litical party  leaders,  and  activists  are 
facing  Government-sponsored  intimi- 
dation and  violence  that  undermines 
Gen.  Oscar  Mejia  Victores'  commit- 
ment to  a  political  opening. 

Widespread  reports  of  the  military's 
past  reliance  upon  electoral  fraud  to 
empower  its  chosen  candidates  have 
left  many  Guatemalans  highly  skepti- 
cal about  their  country's  political 
system  and  the  efficacy  of  the  upcom- 
ing election.  In  all  likelihood,  the  July 
1  vote  in  Guatemala  will  not  present  a 
step  toward  democratic  rule  if  current 
conditions  persist.  Members  of  the 
country's  moderate  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  already  suggested 
that  the  military  plans  to  fix  the  elec- 
tion in  order  to  give  ultra-right-wing 
parties  a  majority  of  the  assembly 
seats. 

I  wish  to  introduce  into  the  Record 
a  staff  report  by  the  Council  on  Hemi- 
spheric Affairs,  prepared  by  David  B. 
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Lawrenz  of  that  research  organization. 
I  hope  that  this  report  will  be  of  use  in 
evaluating  the  authenticity  of  Guate- 
mala's political  opening  and  perhaps 
lead  lho.se  who  supported  the  recent 
House  action  authorizing  $105  million 
in  military  and  economic  assistance  to 
that  country  to  rethink  the  basis  of 
their  votes. 
The  staff  report  follows: 

Political  Violence  and  Fraud  Rumors 
Threaten  Legitimacy  of  Guatemalan 
Elections 

I A  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs  staff 
report  b.v  David  B.  Lawrenz.  Research  As- 
sociate) 

Political  sources  in  Guatemala  have  in- 
formed the  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs 
<COHA)  that  the  country's  military  govern- 
ment is  currently  laying  plans  to  rig  the 
July  1  Constituent  Assembly  elections.  Ac- 
cording to  these  reports.  Gen.  Oscar  Mejia 
Victores'  regime  intends  lo  fix  the  balloting 
so  that  a  coalition  of  two  extreme  right- 
wing  parties,  the  Authentic  Nationalist  Cen- 
tral (CAN)  and  the  National  Liberation 
Movement  <MLN).  will  capture  a  majority 
of  the  88  deputy  .seats  in  the  Assembly.  The 
.scheduled  fraud  will  gi\e  the  rightist  Union 
of  the  National  Center  (UCN)  the  second 
highest  number  of  deputies,  and  the  moder- 
ate Guatemalan  Christian  Democratic  parly 
(DCG)  will  be  allowed  to  capture  third 
place. 

Given  the  history  of  electoral  scandals  in 
Guatemala  since  1970— the  military  has  im- 
posed the  past  four  presidents  through 
fraud  — the  impending  fixed  balloting  will 
underscore  the  bankruptcy  of  the  country's 
■political  opening.  " 

But  an  electoral  scandal  also  will  likely 
kill  the  Reagan  administration's  efforts  to 
normalize  ties  with  one  of  the  hemisphere's 
worst  and  most  consistent  human  rights  vio- 
lators. As  U.N.  Ambassador  Jeanne  Kirkpat- 
rick  — whose  sympathy  for  a  series  of  Guate- 
malan military  governments  has  hardly 
been  concealed— noted  in  early  May.  clean 
elections  on  July  1  will  be  essential  in  deter- 
mining the  course  of  future  U.S.  aid  to  the 
Central  American  country.  While  the  House 
of  Representatives  recently  authorized  the 
full  $105  million  in  military  and  economic 
aid  that  the  White  House  had  requested  for 
Guatemala  for  the  next  two  years,  continu- 
ing political  violence  and  a  fraudulent  elec- 
tion in  that  country  could  easily  doom  final 
congre.ssional  approval  of  this  assistance. 

electoral  process  marred  by  violence  from 

THE  start 

The  level  of  political  violence  and  intimi- 
dation of  party  leaders  has  been  extremely 
high  since  Gen.  Mejia  confirmed  last  Sep- 
tember that  he  would  follow  the  electoral 
timetable  established  by  his  ousted  prede- 
cessor. Gen.  Efrain  Rios  Montt.  The  sched- 
ule calls  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  elect- 
ed in  July  to  take  power  by  August  and 
draw  up  a  new  constitution.  Presidential 
elections  are  slated  for  an  as-yet  unan- 
nounced date  in  early  1985. 

The  Enfoprensa  news  agency  recently 
quoted  political  sources  in  Guatemala  who 
accused  government  forces  of  having  killed 
or  abducted  57  political  leaders  and  activists 
over  the  past  seven  months.  Official  attacks 
and  harassment  have  been  targeted  against 
party  figures  from  the  far  right  to  the  mod- 
erate left.  Moderate  leaders,  such  as  Alejan- 
dro Maldonado  Aguirre.  head  of  the  mildy 
conservative       National       Renewal       Party 
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iPRN>.  also  havr  ncrucd  death  Ihnats  In 
February.  Vrnicio  Ccrezo  Armalo.  Sccnlars 
General  of  the  Christian  Dimorratir  party. 
revealed  thai  the  MowTnmtiit  wa.s  plot  tint: 
to  murder  him 

Reporl.s  also  indicate  that  the  military 
government  has  been  rondurtin»;  a  system 
atic  campaiKn  to  force  riti/.ens  to  remsler 
for  the  July  ballot  Security  forces  made  art 
estimated  5.000  arrests  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year,  and  those  people  lacking  proper 
registration  papers  ha\e  apparent h  been 
singled  out  for  particular  harassment. 

SELLING  A  BAD  ELECTION 

Despite  this  ominous  pattern  of  pre  elec 
lion  terror,  the  Guatemalan  military  mov 
ernment  is  working  hard  to  pa.ss  the  July  I 
ballot  off  as  a  sign  of  its  commitment  to  the 
return  of  democratic  rule  Ha\inM  \Mine.ssed 
Washmgton  s  elation  over  the  tainted.  t'lA 
influenced  presidential  \on  in  El  Salvador 
and  the  subsequent  overwhelmint;  congres 
sional  approval  of  ma.ssi\e  supplementars 
military  aid  for  that  countrv.  the  Guaiema 
Ian  military  is  an.xious  to  convince  US.  leg 
islators  that  it  is  on  a  similar  track  of  de 
mocraiization 

Foreign   Ministi  r   Fernando  Andrade  was 
dispatched    to   Washington   soon   after   the 
Houses  vole  authori/.ing  aid  to  Guatemala 
to  di.sruss  the  upcoming  elections  with  con 
gressional  leaders  and  State  Department  of- 
ficials. Speaking  at  a  Ma>   22  press  confer 
ence   in   Washington.    Andrade   a.ssured   his 
audience    that    the    Constituent     Assembh 
elections     will  permit   genuine  consultation 
with  the  people'    of  Guatemala,  and  ;i.s.serl 
ed  that   the  military  government   will     give 
all  people  a  free  and  unpressured  opporiiini 
ty  to  vole    on  Julv  I 

The  foreign  minister  noted  that  the  Su 
preme  Electoral  Tribunal,  which  the  Rios 
Monti  government  isiablished  in  Juni  I98H. 
will  guarantee  the  niilitarv  >  non  inii  rfer 
ence  in  the  balloting  He  sought  lo  drive 
home  his  claim  regarding  the  Electoral  Tri 
bunal  s  autonomv  b\  pointing  out  thai  the 
country's  independent  Supreme  Court  chosi 
the  Tribunals  members,  most  of  whom  are 
lawyers. 

Despite  Andrade  s  a.ssurances  that  ilu 
electoral  pro<e.-.s  will  proceed  mdependeni 
of  government  interference.  Electoral  Tri 
bunal  president  Artiiro  Herburger  has 
stated  that  the  army  will  lake  pan  in  regis 
lering  voters  and  in  counting  ballois  A 
Christian  Democrat  official  responded  to 
this  decision  by  predicting  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  ot  a  fraud  ivpical  for  elections  in 
recent  years  Members  of  the  FHectoral  Tri 
bunal  have  also  complained  aboiii  nulitarv 
intimidation  and  interftrence  in  Itieir  nIli 
cial  activities 

OMINOrS  Ol'STER  OE  SIPRE.ME  ClUKT 
PRESIDENT 

Events  in  the  past  month  s<tm  to  indicate 
that,  contrarv  to  Andrade  s  pledge  that  the 
honorable  members  of  the  Electoral  Tri 
bunal  will  oversee  the  elections  wilhoui 
pressure  from  the  military,  the  Meiia 
regime  is  fully  capable  of  intervening  in 
that  body  s  duties  In  an  action  that  must  be 
inlerpreted  as  an  ominous  signal  to  tin-  Tri 
bunal.  Gen  Mejia  removed  Supreme  Court 
president  Ricardo  Sagastiime  on  Mav  3 
after  the  judge  i.ssued  157  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  on  behalf  of  persons  bi'lieved  to  have 
been  kidnapped  by  se<urilv  forces  Sagas 
tume.  who  filed  the  writs  at  the  request  ol 
the  Guatemalan  Human  Rights  Commission 
and  against  the  executive  branch  s  clearlv 
expressed  wishes,  declared  after  his  removal 
that     military  and  policy  leaders  had  pres 
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sured  him  lo  ket'p  the  system  of  justice 
from  functioning  independently.'  During 
the  May  22  press  conference.  Andrade.  who 
has  a  will  established  reputation  for  being 
an  apologist  for  a  series  ot  military  regimes, 
claimed  that  there  was  no  political  consid 
(•ration  whatsoever    m  Sagastumes  firing. 

Reaction  to  the  ouster  of  Sagastume  was 
strong  within  Guatemala  s  judicial  system. 
Two  members  of  the  Electoral  Tribunal  and 
16  judiciary  officials,  including  Supreme 
Court  and  Court  of  Appeals  magistrates, 
quit  their  posts  in  protest  of  the  judge's  re- 
moval 

Voter  absenteeism  could  also  cast  a  dark 
cloud  over  the  first  state  of  Guatemala  s 
transition  to  democratic  rule.  An  average  of 
only  roughly  40  percent  of  r<-gister<'d  voters 
actualh  cast  ballots  in  the  last  three  presi- 
d.nlial  elections  Although  government  offi 
cials  have  staled  that  2  7  million  Guat<'ma 
lans  are  registered  for  th<-  July  polling,  up 
from  the  23  million  iligible  to  vote  in  the 
March  1982  prc-ideiiiial  ileclions.  political 
leaders  have  alreadv  predicted  that  the 
Constituent  Assembly  balloting  could  in- 
volve the  greatest  abstention  in  the  conn 
trv  s  history   '• 


HIRE  A  VET  MONTH 

HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

HE  TENNESSEE 
IN  THK  HOISE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediirsdau.  June  13.  19X4 
•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  ef- 
forts are  now  being  taken  b.v  many  de- 
partments in  the  Federal  Governmenl 
to  cncoiirase  businesses  lo  hire  and 
tram  Korean  and  Vietnam  veterans. 

Under  the  new  Emergency  Veterans' 
Job  Training;  Act.  signed  by  President 
Reagan,  direct  reimbiir.senients  are 
being  offered  to  employers  as  incen- 
tives to  hire  and  train  deserving  veter- 
ans with  increasingly  complex  techno- 
logical skills  needed  to  compete  in 
today's  job  market.  This  program  can 
pay  up  to  SIO.OOO  of  a  veterans  start- 
ing .salary  during  training  periods  in 
growth  or  technologyba.sed  industries. 
If  efficiently  undertaken,  an  estimated 
40.000  to  50.000  will  find  jobs  in  the.se 
fields. 

Reinforcing  the  Presidents  actions. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Donovan  has  de- 
clared June  1984  as  Hire-A-Vet  ' 
month.  Also,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  will  conduct  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign to  increase  the  hiring  of  jobless 
Korean  and  Vietnam  veterans.  Other 
local  and  national  organizations  will 
sponsor  seminars,  receptions,  veteran 
job  clinics,  and  a  comprehensive  multi- 
media campaign  in  an  effort  to  per- 
suade employers  lo  Invohe  themselves 
in  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  our  Korean 
and  V'ietnam  veterans  are  .so  deserving 
of  our  efforts  and  because  the  hiring 
and  training  of  our  veterans  will  have 
such  a  positive  effect  on  our  economy. 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
lo  join  me  in  proclaiming  June  1984  as 
Hire-A  Vet  "  month.* 


June  11  1984 

BIRMINGHAMS       CITIZEN       PAR 
TICIPATION      PROGRAM:      ONE 
OF    THE    BEST    IN    THE    COUN- 
TRY 

HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OE  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1984 
•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  the  city  of  Birmingham, 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  has 
recently  been  cited  as  having  one  of 
the  top  citizen  participation  programs 
in  the  country.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  citizen  participation  is  a  key  ele- 
ment in  the  successful  operation  of  a 
community  development  program,  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  city  of  Birmingham 
and  its  citizens  on  this  achievement. 

The  city's  program  consists  of  95 
neighborhoods,  covering  the  entire 
population,  each  of  which  elects  its 
own  neighborhood  officials  and  makes 
spending  recommendations  on  comm.u- 
nity  development  and  other  Federal 
funds  in  the  neighborhood.  As  these 
neighborhoods  have  become  active  in 
the.se  programs,  they  have  also  ex- 
panded their  roles  and  become  in- 
volved in  a  wide  range  of  other  neigh- 
borhood i.ssues.  such  as  zoning 
changes,  traffic  control,  anticrime  pro- 
grams, transit  routing  and  .scheduling, 
cleanup  campaigns,  and  even  local 
fundraising  events  for  other  neighbor- 
hood services  and  improvements. 

These  neighborhood  groups  also  are 
a,ssigned  specific  staff  members  in  city 
hall  to  coordinate  neighborhood  ac- 
tivities and  to  provide  support  ,services. 
Thus,  the  citizens  have  ready  access  to 
city  officials  and  program  information, 
yet  they  maintain,  through  their  inde- 
pendent neighborhood  elections  and 
meetings,  the  necessary  autonomy  to 
be  a  truly  gra.ssroots  effort  and  organi- 
zation. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Birmingham  News 
announcing  this  achievement,  as  well 
as  e.xcerpts  from  Citizen  Participation, 
a  publication  of  Tufts  University, 
which  made  the  award. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
lo  commend  the  elected  officials  of 
the  city.  Mayor  Richard  Arrington. 
Jr..  and  the  members  of  the  City 
Council,  who  have  strongly  supported 
this  program. 
[P'roni  the  Birmingham  News.  May  23.  1984] 

City  s  Block  Grant  Procraih  Receives 

National  Acclaim 

(By  Sherrel  Wheeler) 

Birmingham  Is  one  of  the  top  12  Commu 
nity  Development  Block  Grant  admini.slra 
tors  in  the  country,  according  lo  a  study 
published  in  Citizen  Participation  magazine 

The  magazine  is  a  publication  of  Tufts 
tJniversily  s  Lincoln  Filene  Center  for  Citi 
zenship  and  Public  Affairs  in  Medford 
Ma.ss 


Birmingham  gives  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  citizens  to  help  determine  the  allo- 
cation of  block  grant  money,  the  study  re- 
ported. 

Birmingham  al.so  was  cited  for  its  method 
of  providing  93  neighborhood  as.sociations 
with  their  own  budgets  and  staffs. 

We  re  Ecstatic,  '  Birmingham  Community 
Development  Director  Bob  Land  said  Tues- 
day  when   he   learned   of  the   recognition. 
That  is  an  elite  group  and  we're  pleased  to 
be  included  in  it.  " 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  nine  years  of 
Birmingham  s  Community  Development 
program  that  it  has  been  recognized  nation- 
ally for  iiK  grant  administration,  said  Land. 

He  said  he  did  not  know  that  Birmingham 
was  being  considered  in  the  national  study 
and  .said  the  department  did  not  have  to 
submit  any  special  reports  for  the  study. 

Our  community  development  department 
helps  neighborhoods  with  projects  ranging 
from  the  establishment  of  neighborhood 
corporations  to  cleanup  campaigns,"  Land 
.said.  After  receiving  such  high  recognition, 
we  have  to  continue  to  look  for  ways,  to 
make  tlie  department's  services  even 
better.  "  Lind  .said. 

[FVom  Citizen  Participation] 

CDBG  Participation  the  12  Best 

(By  Aaron  Gornstein) 

It  is  one  of  the  top  12  communities  which 
we  selected  after  a  review  of  over  75  cities 
recommended  by  national  community  devel- 
opment organizations,  researchers  in  the 
field,  citiaen  participation  advocates,  and 
published  bources.  In  each  of  these  cities,  we 
examined  six  critical  questions: 

(1)  Is  there  a  .strong  day-to-day  commit- 
ment from  city  policy-makers  to  an  impor- 
tant citizen  role  in  the  program?  A  genuine 
commitment  should  include  a  significant  al- 
location or  city  resources— especially  staff 
time,  funding,  and  direct  access  to  city  offi- 
cials. Without  such  a  commitment,  any 
formal  structure  is  irrelevant. 

'2i  Is  there  a  free  flow  of  useful  informa- 
tion to  citizens,  and  is  there  easy  access  to 
program  documents  and  other  important  in- 
formation? This  information  is  fundamental 
if  citizens  want  lo  understand  how  CDBG 
works  and  at  what  points  in  the  process 
they  can  get  involved, 

(3)  Has  the  city  set  up  a  democratic  proc- 
ess where  citizens  can  channel  their  needs 
and  ideas  to  the  city  early  in  the  process 
and  establfeh  a  broad  consensus  on  program 
priorities?  In  .some  cases,  working  vi-ith  a 
formally  recognized  neighborhood  or  city- 
wide  advisory  committee  is  effective,  while 
in  other  cities  working  more  informally  with 
neighborhood  groups  and  other  community 
organizations  is  more  appropriate. 

<4)  Do  city  staff  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  citizens  and  community  groups? 
Such  assistance— esf>ecially  in  preparing 
proposals  and  understanding  program  regu- 
lations-is critical  if  citizens  are  going  to 
propo.se  realistic  .solutions  to  neighborhood 
and  city-wide  problems. 

(5)  Do  neighborhood  organizations  receive 
CDBG  funds  'to  operate  programs  and  ad- 
minister projects?  By  delivering  physical, 
economic,  or  social  service  programs  in  their 
own  neighborhoods,  citizen  groups  can 
tailor  projects  to  meet  specific  needs,  and 
obtain  more  resident  involvement  and  com- 
mitment in  the  process. 

16)  Finally,  is  the  city  open  to  citizen  mon- 
itoring and  evaluation?  If  the  city  fully  co- 
operates v»ith  citizens  in  review  of  the 
CDBG  nrogram.  it  can  be  held  accountable 
for  its  actions,  and  allow  the  participation 
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process  lo  change  and  grow  as  citizen  needs 
and  concerns  mature. 

All  of  the  leading  CDBG  programs  have 
gone  far  beyond  even  ilie  most  stringent  of 
federal  standards  and  have  overcome  most 
of  these  federal  meanderings.  Where  strong 
CP  programs  were  once  established,  the 
local  community- organized  citizen  groups 
and  individual  citizens— have  come  lo  expect 
the  opportunity  to  participate  and  now 
insist  that  high  participation  standards  be 
maintained. 

The  staff  of  Birmingham's  Community 
Development  Department  provides  techni- 
cal assistance  to  both  neighborhood  adviso- 
ry groups  and  the  Citizen  Advisory  Board 
(CAB).  They  a.ssisl  in  such  areas  as  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  contact  with  residents, 
notifying  the  groups  of  program  changes, 
transmitting  requests  lo  city  departments, 
and  conducting  resident  surveys.  The  city 
provides  staff  support  to  the  23-member 
CAB  lo  help  research  policy  issues  or  a.ssisl 
the  subcommittees  in  interpretation  of  pro- 
gram guidelines  and  legal  requirements. 

In  each  city,  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  such  technical  a.ssistance  is  closely 
shaped  by  the  expres.sed  needs  of  the  citi- 
zens themselves. 

"Neighborhood  staff  need  to  be  able  to 
speak  for  the  neighborhoods  without  having 
their  funds  cut  off.  said  Ben  Greene 
Chairperson  of  Birmingham's  Citizen  Advi- 
sory Board.  "We  need  to  cooperate  with  the 
city  when  po.ssible.  but  confront  them  when 
neces,sary." 

The  future  of  CDBG.  and  of  the  citizen 
role  within  the  program,  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. In  the  cities  where  participation  has 
been  the  strongest,  including  the  12  commu- 
nities reviewed  here,  commitment  to  effec- 
tive participation  seems  to  be  real  and  last- 
ing. But  in  many  other  cities,  removal  of 
federal  mandates  has  shifted  priorities  away 
from  participation.  In  every  community  it  is 
clear  that  only  continuing  alertness  by  con- 
cerned citizens  and  responsive  officials  can 
keep  productive  participation  efforts  alive 
and  well. 

Thank  you  Mr,  Speaker,* 


J.  PAUL  NEWTON  OF  JEFFER- 
SON. MD.  CITED  FOR  BRAVERY 

HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1984 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pleasure  I  extend  into  the 
Record,  an  article  from  the  June  13 
Washington  Times,  detailing  the  feats 
of  J.  Paul  Newton,  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  district. 

Mr.  Newton,  without  regard  to  his 
own  safety  jumped  in  front  of  an  on- 
coming train  to  rescue  a  woman  lying 
on  the  tracks.  After  he  lifted  her  up, 
they  fell  back  onto  the  platform  just 
before  the  train  arrived. 

Mr.  Newton  is  an  employee  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  To  him 
and  20  other  Americans  and  Canadi- 
ans recently  honored  for  similar  acts 
of  valor,  I  extend  my  gratitude  and 
best  wishes. 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point. 
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Maryland  Man  a  Hero  for  Daring  Rescue 

'By  Amy  Strombergi 

It  was  like  a  .scene  out  of     The  Perils  of 

Pauline."  complete  with  a  woman  prostrate 

on   the   train   tracks  and  a  speeding   train 

coming  around  the  bend. 

And.  like  a  lake  from  Butch  Cassidy  and 
the  Sundance  Kid.  "  mild  mannered  J.  Paul 
Newton  lo.ssed  aside  his  briefcase  and  his 
governmeni-worKer  persona  and  did  the 
right  thing. 

Mr.  New  ton.  38.  of  Jefferson.  Md..  jumped 
in  front  of  an  oncoming  train  and  the 
woman  lying  on  the  tracks  at  the  Silver 
Spring  railroad  station,  narrowly  escaping 
being  hit  by  the  double-engine  commuter 
train  rihshing  toward  him  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  March  12.  1982. 

Until  Monday,  more  than  iwo  years  later, 
when  he  was  given  the  Carnegie  Heroism 
Fund  Commission  Award.  Mr.  Newton  had 
received  little  thanks  for  his  courageous  act. 
Yesterday.  Mr.  Newton  sat  at  his  desk  in 
the  Government  Accounting  Office  in 
Washington  and  pieced  together  the  events 
of  that  morning. 

I  picked  her  up  by  the  waist.  I  remember 
that  she  didn  t  seem  to  weigh  anything,  or 
at  least  I  don't  remember  any  weight. 

I  kept  seeing  the  train  from  the  side  of 
my  eye.  It  .seemed  like  something  out  of 
Butch  Ca.ssidy  and  the  Sundance  Kid.' 

"I  picked  her  up.  and  we  fell  back  onto 
the  platform.  The  train  stopped  right  after 
that.  I  thought  to  myself.  Boy.  that  was  a 
close  one,'  and  before  I  knew  it  there  was  a 
crowd  around  me  .  .  . 

I  usually  don't  get  on  at  that  station,  but 
that  morning  my  wife  had  lo  go  lo  the 
doctor  and  we  thought  it  would  be  easier  to 
go  to  Silver  Spring.  We  were  waiting  on  the 
platform  when  someone  said.  Look  at  that," 
and  I  turned  around  and  saw  ihis  woman 
crawling  around  on  the  train  tracks.  I 
thought  she  had  dropped  something  and 
was  looking  for  it. 

Then  I  saw  the  train  coming  around  the 
bend.  It  was  early— about  6  a.m.— and  the 
train  had  its  lights  on.  And  for  whatever 
reason.  I  tossed  my  briefcase  aside  into  the 
bushes  and  ran  up  there.  I  kept  hoping  the 
train  would  stop,  but  it  didn't. 

The  woman  apparently  wanted  to 
commit  suicide,  and  I  understand  she  was 
taken  to  a  hospital  for  observation. 

"The  engineer  tried  to  take  my  name,  but 
he  was  shaking  too  much  to  write. 

"Then  we  got  on  the  train  and  headed  on 
our  way."  he  said,  "and  we  made  it  to  work 
on  lime." 

Mr.  Newton  is  now  father  of  a  2-year-old. 
His  wife.  Cheryl,  was  six  months  pregnant 
on  the  day  of  the  rescue. 

"I  turned  my  back  because  I  couldn't  look. 
It  was  reallyclose.  "  Mrs.  Newton  said. 

I've  never  considered  him  a  hero."  she 
said,  "but  he's  the  type  that's  always  there 
if  someone  trips  and  falls.  " 

Mr.  Newton's  friend  and  colleague  at  the 
GAO.  John  Mcllwaine.  was  on  the  train 
that  came  to  a  .screeching  halt  when  con- 
ductors realized  people  v^ere  on  the  tracks. 
Though  he  rode  the  train  with  Mr.  Newton 
this  Tuesday,  his  friend  had  not  told  hirn 
about  the  Carnegie  Award. 

I've  always  thought  of  Paul  as  a  logical 
and  level-headed  person.  "  said  Mr.  Mcll- 
waine. "and  I  guess  if  someone's  about  to  be 
killed  it's  only  logical  to  try  to  save  them." 
The  prize  of  $2,500  in  cash  and  a  medal 
also  was  given  to  20  other  Americans  and 
Canadians  for  other  acts  of  heroism. 
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The  only  major  criltTia  for  a  Carmtu- 
award  is  tha(  tlie  person  riski'd  Ins  or  lur 
life  in  trying  lo  save  somfonc  flsf  and  llial 
the  incident  did  noi  happen  more  i  lian  iwo 
years  ago.  said  a  spokeswoman  for  ilic  com 
mission. 

Mr.  Newton  reci'ued  liis  nommalioii  Irom 
the  US.  Park  Police  Special  Forres.  I  lie 
spokeswoman  said 

Would  I  do  It  awain  if  I  wa-s  in  I  he  same 
situation:"  Mr.  Newton  said  I  probabK 
would. 

But    it's   not   someihmn   you   should   do 

eyeryday.  "• 


BOYCOTT  OF  NESTLE  CO 
ENDED 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 


OK  CALlFOKNI  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  June  14.  19S4 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
international  boyrott  of  thi-  Nestle  Co. 
over  Its  infant  formula  marketing; 
practices  ended  5  months  ago.  It  ended 
when  agreements  were  reached  be- 
tween the  Infant  Formula  Action  Coa 
lition  and  the  Nestle  Co.  concerning 
the  company's  compliance  with  the 
World  Health  Organizations  Interna- 
tional Infant  Formula  Marketing 
Code 

For  the  information  of  Members,  I 
request  that  the  following  statements 
from  the  principal  parties  to  this  his 
torical    agreement    be    printed    m    the 
Record  at  this  point. 

STAfKMENT    BY    K*KUX    I)     PaCVN     .JH       PhPM 

DENT.    Nesti.k    Coordination    C'tNifK    n<f< 

NcTHiTioN.  Inc 

We  welcome  the  decision  In   I  In    INHC  In 
end  Us  boycoll  o(  NesMe  s  pnidiicl^ 

Th«-  infant  formula  conlroversy  has  mmr 
for  a  Ions  time  and  there  ha\e  been  mans 
misunderslandinns  on  bolh  sides  Siiiei-  it 
was  passed  in  May.  1981.  Nisll.'  has  looked 
to  the  WHO  Code  a.s  the  normal  i\i  stand 
ard  for  the  market ing  of  mfaiil  formula  in 
the  Third  World. 

When  that  Codt'  was  pa.ssed.  il  meant  dil 
ferent  things  to  different  people,  and  there 
was  great  disagreement   as  to  exact  1\    what 
procedures  actuallN    implemetued  'he  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Code 

As  you  know.  Nestle  is.sue(l  msl  ructions  to 
its  field  personnel  on  how  to  implement  the 
Code  in  March  of  198J  and  in  Ma\  of  198 J 
established  the  Nestle  Infant  Formula 
Audit  Commi.ssion  lo  monitor  our  imple 
mentation  of  the  Code  and  to  uuesligate 
any  allegations  that  the  <ompan\  was  in 
yiolation  of  the  Code  This  Commission. 
chaired  by  former  Senator  Kdmiind  Muskie 
has  been  remarkabl\  elfectne  in  lultilimi;  a 
role  unique  in  the  business  world 

The  Commi.ssion  made  recommeiulaiioiis 
to  Nestle  as  lo  how  it  could  clarilv  its  in 
struclions  lo  make  them  more  clearK  in  lim 

with   the   Code   and    Ni'slle   accept  id   those 

recommendations  in  October  of  198'J 
Throughout      this     process     Nestle      has 

worked  clo.sely  with  WHO  and  I'NICKF  and 

many   of   our  decisions   were   reached   onh 

after    extensive    consullalions    with     these 

agerjcies 

Now  we  ha\e  lusl  concluded  an  eMensue 

review    of   four  areas  of  our  marketing   in 

siructions     in     consultation     with     WHO 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

liNICFF  and  NIFAC  They  have  been  most 
helpful  in  these  discu.ssions  and  have  agreed 
to  a.ssist  the  company  in  several  areas  where 
def  mil  ions  and  implement al  ion  are  particu- 
larly difficult.  ,.,„,-, 

Our  process  of  imi)lemenling  the  WHO 
Code  has  been  a  consist  ant  one  throughout 
the  past  three  years,  but  it  should  be  clear 
Ihal  this  IS  a  process  thai  lakes  time,  and  it 
has  Hist  barcU  gotten  underway. 

Nestle  s  commitment  to  the  WHO  Code  is 
and  has  been  firm  We  will  continue  to  work 
elo.selv  with  WHO  and  UNICEF  We  have 
asked  those  orgam/ations.  and  all  concerned 
parlies,  lo  help  us  work  with  governments 
to  urge  them  to  adopt  the  WHO  Code,  for 
onl\  then  will  il  have  a  real  impact  on  the 
Third  World 

Now  thai  the  public  controversy  -lage  of 
this  issue  seems  to  be  over,  we  should  all 
turn  our  atlenlion  and  efforts  lo  fighting 
the  real  problems  ol  the  Third  World  con 
lanunaled  water,  ignorance,  poverty  and  in 
adequate  heallh  care 

I'hank  you. 


June  11  im 


against  the  Nestle  Company.  Grocery  .store 
campaigns  lo  remove  Nestle  products  from 
I  he  shelves  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
throughout  the  U.S.  are  suspended.  Pickets 
are  removed  from  Nestle  restaurants.  The 
volunteer  activist  committees  that  have 
taken  INFACTs  work  into  the  .smallest 
towns  and  thi'  largest  cities  across  the  U.S. 
are  being  called  and  informed  of  this  agree- 
ment. Endorsers  are  receiving  the  INBC  rec- 
ommendation for  consideration  at  the 
Mexico  meeting.  We  will  urge  our  colleague 
activist  organizations  building  the  Nestle 
Boycott  m  Canada.  West  Germany.  Eng- 
land Sweden.  Norway.  Finland.  France, 
N<w  Zealand  and  Au.stralia  to  .support  the 
INBC  recommendations. 

Our  field  monitors  will  clo.sely  watch  the 
implementation  steps  taken  by  Nestle.  We 
believe  the  commitments  are  sincere,  and 
will  be  implemented.* 
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States  to  join  me  in  congratulating 
Murray  Biegel.  and  in  commending  the 
president  of  the  Flusliing  Merchants 
Association.  Paul  Kapchian.  for  his 
great  efforts  to  foster  good  will  among 
our  friends  in  Queens.* 


Statkment  oe  Di'i'c.i.As  A   Johnson    Nation- 

M     CHAIRPEHSDN.    INEANT    FoRMtlA    ACTION 

C"i.Ai,lTloN  I  INFACTi 

The  hope  and  commitment  of  virtually 
millions  of  people  around  the  world  have 
brought  us  lo  this  ama/.ing  day  The  hard 
work  and  deepiv  shared  dedicalion  ot  a  6' 
vear  struggle  has  brought  us  lo  this  ama/ 
ini;  day  And  this  dav  brings  the  children  of 
I  he  Tliird  World  a  compelling  promise  that 
a  giant  has  changed  its  wavs 

All  of  us  on  this  platform  Nestle,  the 
INBC  and  INFACT  believe  we  have  some 
thing  to  celebrate  todav  rile  signing  of  the 
lomt  statement  veslerdav  represents  a  truly 
historic  event  in  Ihi  struggle  for  Heallh 
tor  All  bv  the  Year  2000  Ii  was  perhaps 
eviti  more  important  than  the  passage  ol 
th(  WHO  International  Marketing  Code 
llsell  becausi  It  represeiilid  the  Codes 
transition  from  an  urgent  moral  mandate  lo 
the  accepted  business  practice  by  the  largest 
and  sintlv  mosi  important  actor  in  the 
world 

These  changes  have  not  lome  easv  Iliev 
havi  developed  over  lime,  riiev  havi 
needi  d  manv  voices,  bolh  outside  and.  I  am 
sure,  mside  the  companv  But  al  last,  t  hev 
have  come 

Nestle  has  moved  forward  to  bicome  a 
model  for  the  whole  industry,  a  model 
which  creates  a  new  standard  of  corporate 
behavior  This  will  protect  the  health  and 
lives  ol  infants  around  the  world  from  tlu' 
abuses  ol  marketing  at  any  cost  In  this 
commitment  our  interests  and  Nestles  have 
become  parallil 

The  Code  must  be  implemented  in  el  fee 
live  national  programs  and  we  have  pledged 
ui  continue  and  expand  our  efforts  in  this 
behalf  But  Nest  le's  leadership  must  also  be 
followed  bv  other  companies,  especially 
those  ol  the  US  These  companies  have  rel 
ished  sillini;  in  the  sidelines  during  tin-  fi'- 
vear  Nestle  Boviott.  and  the  responsible 
conunilmenis  won  Irom  Nestle  have  been 
unfairlv  exploited  to  expand  their  market 
share  These  companies  would  like  to  see 
this  ama/ing  dav  remain  invisible  out  of 
the  public  eye.  lo  obviate  scniliny  of  iheir 
abusive  marketing  practices  Today  we  are 
serving  notice  on  lliese  companies:  now  I  hev 
move  lo  <enter  stage  Nestles  competitors 
will  be  Ihe  focus  of  our  attention  at  the  up 
coming  Inlernational  Strategv  Conference 
in  Mixico  Cilv  We  will  announce  our  new 
campaign  after  that  meeting 

On  this  dav.  .January  26.  1984.  INFACT  is 
suspending     all     boycoll     related     activity 


FLUSHING  MERCHANTS  ASSO- 
CIATION HONORS  MURRAY 
SIEGEL 

HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OE  NEW  VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1984 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wedne.sday.  June  20.  the  Flushing 
Merchants  A.ssociation  will  honor  a 
highly  deserving  businessman— 
Murray  Siegel-at  its  annual  dinner- 
dance,  at  Terrace  on  the  Park,  in 
Flushing  Meadows-Corona  Park. 
Queens  County.  NY. 

Each  vear.  the  Flushing  Merchants 
A.s.socialion  .selects  one  person  from 
among  the  local  business  community 
to  receive  the  Good  Citizenship  Award 
for  Community  Participation  and 
Leadership.  As  a  former  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Flushing 
Merchants  As.socialion.  I  consider  the 
.selection  of  Murray  Siegel  as  this 
years  award  recipient  mo.st  fitting  and 
appropriate. 

Murray  Siegel.  a  dear  friend  of  mine 
and  a  devoted  supporter  of  charitable 
cau.ses.  is  indeed  deserving  of  the  Good 
Citizenship  Award.  Murray  has  devel- 
oped his  small  dry  goods  store  into  one 
of  the  largest  clothing  shops  in 
Queens  County.  He  has  generously  de- 
voted his  time  and  energy  to  the 
people  of  Queens  for  over  30  years.  He 
has  a.ssisted  nearly  every  community 
organization  in  Flushing,  supporting 
hospitals,  youth  groups,  and  senior 
citizens  homes. 

Murray  has  al.so  been  very  active  in 
the  Rotarv  Club  of  Flushing,  particu- 
larly the  Rotarys  Gift  of  Life  Pro- 
gram, which  helps  provide  life-.saving 
heart  surgery  for  needy  children  from 
around  the  world.  Murray  has  given 
hundreds  of  young  patients  from 
Korea.  Peru.  Mexico,  and  Uganda, 
who  would  otherwi.se  have  died  with- 
out these  critical  operations,  a  second 
chance  to  live  a  normal  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 


THE  EtKS  HONOR  AMERICA  ON 
!  FLAG  DAY 


HON.  ROBIN  C.  BRTTT 

IDF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  BRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Flag  Daj-.  the  day  all  Americans  take 
the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
symbol  of  our  country.  I  think  it  only 
appropriate  to  mark  this  very  special 
occasion  by  saying  a  few  words  about 
our  flag  and  about  a  national  organiza- 
tion that  each  year  observes  this  day 
in  an  inspirational  way,  the  Benevo- 
lent «fe  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

The  Elks  are  the  first  and  only  fra- 
ternal body  to  require  formal  observ- 
ance of  Flag  Day.  having  so  moved 
back  in  July  of  1908.  This  unique  dis- 
tinction Is  to  be  commended. 

As  I  speak  here  today,  scores  of  Elks 
lodges  across  this  Nation,  including 
those  in  my  congressional  district,  the 
Sixth  District  of  North  Carolina,  are 
marking  this  day  with  patriotic  ob- 
servances that  remind  us  all  that  we 
live  in  a  country  in  which  a  great 
legacy  of  freedom  has  been  passed  to 
us  by  our  forebears  at  great  cost. 

Last  year  I  participated  in  a  Flag 
Day  observance  at  an  outstanding  Elks 
lodge  in  my  district.  I  was  moved  by 
that  ceremony,  and  wish  to  include 
parts  of  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

PRAYER 

Almighty  God.  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
world,  we  look  unto  thee  in  this  hour  of  pa- 
triotic observance  of  the  birthday  of  the 
American  Flag,  asking  Thy  blessing  upon 
the  Flag,  the  institutions  and  people  of 
these  Unitfd  States.  For  all  that  the  Flag  of 
our  country  represents  both  at  home  and 
abroad  we  thank  Thee,  and  that  through  all 
our  history  as  a  nation,  it  has  been  an 
ensign  of  freedom,  liberty  and  opportunity, 
we  praise  Thy  name,  God  of  our  fathers  and 
our  country.  And  through  the  ages  yet  to 
come  may  this  Flag  stand  to  all  peoples  over 
whom  it  may  wave  as  the  banner  of  liberty, 
freedom  and  enlightenment.  May  this  serv- 
ice deepen  in  each  of  us  our  sense  of  loyalty 
to  our  country  and  its  institutions,  and 
enable  us  to  be  better  patriots,  truer  citi- 
zens, and  more  loyal  Americans,  to  Thy 
glory  and  to  the  honor  of  this  great  Repub- 
lic. Amen. 

The  Flag:  Its  History 
Heraldry  is  as  old  as  the  human  race.  The 
carrying  of  banners  has  been  a  custom 
among  all  people  in  all  ages.  These  banners 
usually  contain  some  concept  of  the  life  or 
government  of  those  who  fashion  them. 

The  evolution  of  the  American  flag  marks 
the  progression  of  the  government  of  the 
American  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

From  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  1620. 
until  1775.  the  flag  of  ^ngland  was  the  flag 
of  the  Colonists  of  America. 

In  1775  the  Pine  Tree  Flag  was  adopted 
for  all  colonial  vessels,  and  this  was  the 
banner  carried  by  the  continental  forces  in 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  Southern  colonies  from  1776  to  1777 
used  the  Snake  Flag. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1775  the  Continental 
Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  question  of  a  single  flag  for  the  thirteen 
colonies.  That  committee  recommended  a 
design  of  thirteen  alternate  stripes  of  red 
and  white,  with  an  azure  field  in  the  upper 
corner  bearing  the  red  cross  of  St.  George 
and  the  white  cross  of  St.  Andrew.  John 
Paul  Jones,  the  senior  lieutenant  of  the  flag 
ship  •Alfred,'  hoisted  this  flag  to  the  mast- 
head on  December  3.  1775.  and  one  month 
later  it  was  raised  over  the  headquarters  of 
General  Washington  at  Cambridge.  Massa- 
chusetts. Tn  compliment."  as  he  wrote,  "to 
the  United  Colonies." 

This  flag,  called  The  Congress  Colors" 
and  "The  Grand  Union."  was  never  carried 
in  the  field  by  the  continental  land  forces. 
but  it  was  used  by  the  Navy  as  its  exclusive 
ensign,  and  was  the  first  American  flag  to 
receive  a  salute  of  honor,  a  salute  of  eleven 
guns  from  the  Fort  of  Orange  in  the  Dutch 
West  Indies. 

In  response  to  a  general  demand  for  a 
banner  more  representative  of  our  country. 
the  Congress  on  June  14.  1777  provided— 

"That  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be 
thirteen  stripes  of  alternating  red  and 
white;  and  that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars. 
white  on  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new- 
constellation." 

It  is  generally  belie\ied  that  in  May  or 
June  of  1776  a  committee  consisting  of 
George  Washington,  Robert  Morris  and 
George  Ro.ss  commi-ssioned  Betsy  Ross,  a 
Philadelphia  Quakeress,  to  make  a  flag 
from  a  rough  design  the.v  left  with  her.  It  is 
said  that  she  suggested  that  the  stars 
should  have  five  points,  rather  than  six. 

This  starry  banner  was  first  flown  at  Fort 
Stanwix.  called  Fort  Schuyler  at  that  time. 
near  the  city  of  Rome.  New  York,  on  August 
3.  1777.  and  was  under  fire  three  da.vs  later 
at  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  August  6.  1777. 
during  a  British  and  Indian  attack. 

The  first  official  salute  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  given  on  February  14.  1778  by 
Prance,  on  the  French  coast,  when  the 
Ranger,  under  command  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  was  saluted  by  the  French  fleet. 

This  flag,  then  carried  by  the  Ranger,  was 
made  by  the  young  women  of  Portsmouth. 
New  Hampshire  from  strips  of  their  best 
colored  silk  dresses  and  the  white  wedding 
gown  of  a  recent  bride. 

It  is  said  that  this  same  Ranger's  flag  was 
flown  by  Jones'  ship,  the  Bon  Homme  Rich- 
ard in  its  thrilling  fight  by  moonlight,  upon 
the  high  seas,  with  the  British  frigate  Sera- 
pis.  When  the  Serapis  struck  her  colors  the 
immortal  fame  of  John  Paul  Jones  was  in- 
sured as  the  intrepid  defender  of  the  youth- 
ful republic. 

The  original  thirteen  Stars  and  Stripes 
represented  the  original  thirteen  colonies. 
In  1795  two  additional  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  added  to  represent  admission  to  the 
Union  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky.  Under 
this  banner  of  fifteen  Stars  and  Stripes  we 
fought  the  War  of  1812.  It  was  sight  of  it 
flying  over  Fort  McHenry.  on  September  14. 
1814,  that  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to 
write  what  was  to  become  our  national 
anthem.  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Miss  Margaret  Young,  who  cut  the  stars 
for    that    particular    banner,    subsequently 
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became  the  mother  of  Henry  Sanderson,  the 
Grand  Exalted  Ruler  of  the  Order  of  Elks 
in  1884. 

The  Congress  on  April  14.  1818,  adopted  a 
resolution  that  on  and  after  July  4.  1818. 
the  number  of  stripes  should  be  thirteen 
and  that  the  blue  field  should  carry  one  star 
for  each  of  the  twenty  states  in  the  Union 
and  that  a  new  star  should  be  added  for 
each  new  state  thereafter  admitted. 

RESPONSE 

The  Stars  and  Stripes.  Flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America!  The  worldwide  hope  of 
all  peoples  w ho,  under  God.  would  be  free  to 
live  and  do  His  will. 

Upon  its  folds  is  written  the  story  of 
America— the  epic  of  the  mightiest  and  no- 
blest nation  in  all  history. 

In  the  days  when  peoples  of  the  old  world 
groveled  in  abject  homage  to  the  heresy  of 
"The  devine  right  of  kings."  a  new  constella- 
tion appeared  in  the  western  skies,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  symbolizing  the  divine  right  of 
all  men  to  life,  liberty,  happiness  and  peace 
under  endowment  by  their  Creator. 

To  what  man  is  given  words  adequate  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  building  of  this  nation? 
That  immortal  story  is  written  in  blood  and 
sweat,  in  heroic  deeds  and  unremitting  toil, 
in  clearing  of  primevil  forests  and  in  bur- 
geoning of  vast  wastes  of  prairies  where 
once  the  wild  coyote  and  buffalo  roamed. 
Onward  swept  this  empire  of  the  Western 
world,  spanning  wide  rivers  heedless  of  its 
onward  march,  leaping  vast  mountain 
ranges,  leaving  in  its  path  villages  and 
farms,  factories,  and  mines,  till  at  last  this 
giant  nation  stood  astride  the  continent  of 
the  West,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  grasping 
in  either  hand  horizons  of  the  rising  and 
the  setting  sun. 

This  is  the  heritage  of  the  people  of  these 
United  Stales.  It  has  been  re-purchased  by 
each  succeeding  generation  and  must  be  re- 
won  by  each  succeeding  generation  until  the 
end  of  time,  lest  it  too  shall  pass  like  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians,  and  the  ancient 
empires  of  Greece  and  of  Rome. 

No  longer  are  the  oceans,  to  our  east  and 
to  our  west,  moats  that  securely  guard  our 
castle  walls.  Distance  in  space  and  in  time  is 
now  effaced.  East  is  West,  and  their  inter- 
communication is  instant.  Rich  argosies  of 
the  air  now  traverse  oceans  and  uncharted 
skies  and  fleets  of  air  artillery  taking  wings 
in  the  morning  may.  with  swift  and  stealthy 
flight,  by  night  rain  death  and  destruction 
upon  unsuspecting  people  thousands  of 
miles  away. 

"The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance. " 
What  was  won  at  Lexington  and  Concord 
and  Bunker  Hill  had  to  be  re-purchased  at 
Ticonderoga  and  Yorktown. 

What  John  Paul  Jones  achieved  upon  the 
high  seas  in  the  War  of  Independence  had 
to  be  re-purchased  by  Commodore  Perry  on 
Lake  Erie  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  prestige  of  Admiral  Dewey's  victory 
at  Manila  Bay  in  1898  was  re-won  by  the 
naval  battles  in  the  seas  about  the  far-dis- 
tant archipelagoes  and  atolls  of  the  Pacific, 
after  the  perfidious  sneak  attacks  upon 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Manila  in  1941  had  sum- 
moned our  country  lo  assume  its  role  in 
World  War  II. 

What  our  troops  achieved  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  Flan- 
ders in  World  War  I.  their  sons  were  re- 
quired lo  re-purchase  in  World  War  II  in 
the  bloody  trek  across  northern  Africa,  on 
the  beachheads  of  Europe  and  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge. 
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Thf  Flat;  our  AmiTiran  bi)\s  raised  al  hvo 
Jinia  wa-s  ihr  sami-  Flan  laur  rais.d  iii  rt. 
fensc  ol  far  off  Korea 

This  IS  indeed  One  World  ol  mam  iia 
lions.  Mans  in\enti\e  heinous  lias  brmnihl 
ihem  closer  tonelher,  bill  only  in  lime  and 
in  distance  Nearness  is  not  onenexs 
Common  ideals  and  pnncipUs  alone  can 
unite  them 

The  Stars  and  Siripes  is  the  symbol  ol 
true  Morld  unity  In  God  We  Trust  is  il- 
motto 

The  modern  Morld.  in  the  vaiiils  ol  its  sci 
entific  and  technological  achiewmeiits,  ma', 
forget  God.  and  vkhen  men  foruel  their  Cre 
alor  their  o\in  (  realions  \xill  be  Uirntd  upon 
them  The  atom  and  ludrotiiii  bombs,  the 
creations  of  modern  science  encase  the  po 
lential  holocaust  of  nations 

Onlv  lo\e.  true  lo\e  of  our  fello\Kmen  (an 
contain  the.se  world  destnnint;  implemeiii.- 
The  emblem  and  token  of  that  love  is  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  symbol  of  i  he  Americati 
way  of  life,  obedience  ulider  law. 

Our  Father  s  CJod.  to  Thee 
Author  ol  liberty. 

To  Thee  v.i-  suit; 

LouM  may  our  land  be  brmht 

With  freedom  s  lioU  li>;lil 
Protect  u.-^  by  Thy  nufhl 

CJreat  God  our  Kin>:    • 


NORTH  DAKOTA  STILL  LS  THt 
UGLY  DUCKLING  OF  \VE:T 
LANDS  PRESERVATION 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

0»   M.ysSM  HI  Nh  ris 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATI VtS 

Thursdau.  Junr  N.  10l\-4 
•  Mr.    CONTE.    Mr.    Speaker.    1    li:i\c 
madt'  no  scrrt't  of  m.v  oppo.sition  lo  the 
Garrison  diycrsion  unit  watir  pmitTl 
in  North  Dakota.  As  my  (■oilea^:ins  arc 
well  awarf.   I   lia\e  worked   for  many 
vear.s    to    prevent    and    halt    the    con- 
slruction  of  this  Dust  Bowl  era  proit^ct 
on  th«'  grounds  that   It   would  effectti 
ate    enylronmental     lia'.oc,    economic 
bngandapf    and    internal lonal    diplo 
matir    niKhtmares.    I    am    never    sur- 
prised to  find  a  neyv  iu^iuinrnt  to  pres.-. 
my  point  on  the  n<  ed  to  lundami  nial 
ly  revise  this  pro.iect    When  I  do.  I  he! 
an  obligation  to  pre.sent  it  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  coilea^tiies. 

The  iincerlaintv  of  Federal  commit 
ment  to  Garrison  led  the  North 
Dakota  LeBislaliire  to  enact  a  1977  law 
that  seriously  impeded  the  efforts  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
pursue  its  wetlands  acquisition  uoals 
in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  for 
nearly  7  years.  On  March  7.  l»8;i.  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  o\erturned  the 
Stale  law.  clearing'  the  way  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  accelerate  Us 
wetlands  arinusition  cirive  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  before  sinnifuant  con 
struct  ion  on  phase  I  of  the  Garrison 
project  even  began,  the  project  was  di 
rectly  responsible  for  the  lo.ss  of  in 
valtiable  wettand  arrraKr. 

Th^  arttrlr  which  follow?!  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  on 
March  18.  1984.  Entitled  North 
Dakota  Is  Still  the  Uglv  Duckling  of 
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Wetlands  Preservation.  it  tells  the 
sad  story  of  what  has  happened  during 
the  pa.st  7  years  in  the  Stale  which 
has  been  blessed  with  the  Nations 
best  duck-producmg  wetlands. 

Contrary  to  one  contention  made  in 
the  article,  the.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  did.  in  fact,  acciuire  appro.xi- 
mately  19,318  acres  in  fee  and  113 
through  ea.sement  between  1977  and 
1984.  The  official  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Ser\ice  goal  is  to  acciuire  another 
340.000  acres.  We  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  we  turn  this  ugly  duckling 
tale  into  a  syvan  story.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  .seek  reasonable  and  responsi- 
ble alternatives  to  the  present  Garri- 
.son  diyersion  proiecl.  And  wf  must 
work  to  reverse  the  trend  of  wetlands 
lo.ss  in  North  Dakota  and  throughout 
the  country. 
Ndiiiii  Dakota  Sni  I  Isiiu  t'l.i  v  Ditki  iNt; 

nt    Wvrl  AMIS  PuKsKHVATtO.N 

Hv  Ron  Scharai 

lis  such  a  sad  >ior\ 

The  best  duck  producing:  wetlands  in  the 
nalion    lie    wiihiti    iln     bordei~    "f    Norlh 
Dakota 
.And  an  unbelievable  sturv 
Siiue    1977.    the    lis     Fish    and    Wildlile 
Si  TMd     I  he  ai-'eiicv   responsiblt    (or  the  na 
lions   wetland  ac(|iii-iiion   elloris    has   not 
boiiMhl  a  .Mimie  acre  ol   Iliose  \aluable  wit 
lanils  and  onh  niititly  aciiiiued  a  preserva 
iioneaMtneiil  on  a  meii   Mil  airi   trad 
And  II  s  a  storv  ol  politics 
Milled  o\er  >elha(k-.  in  the  Garri-on   I)i 
\.rsinn  F'roieei.  ilie  Norlh   Dakota   I.i  uisla 
iiiri   pa.-sed  a  law  in  1!»77  ellerlivelv  hailing 
Ilie  lideral  agency  s  wetlands  program    A! 
llK)Ui;h   ihree   lederal  einirl.-..   itK  liidiiik;   lli« 
f  S    Siipnnie   C'ourl.    (.\enurn«d    the    law. 
ih.    f  S    Fish  and  Wildlih    Service  has  not 
rtMiined  w.tl.inds  iiurcha-es   apparetHlv  lor 
l.arol  up.sellini;  Norlh  Dakota  ollicials 
,-\nil  II  s  a  siorv  ol  tru^trahon 
C'onnre.v-    \<>uu    aMo   ilelennliied    Ihal    wet 
lands  preseryaiioii  wa.^  in  I  he  nation  ■■  inter 
1  ,1    The  >upreme  eourl.  in  l'--  decL-ion  last 
M,ir<  h     -aid    i  In     protection    ol    mmralorv 
bir<ls  was    a  national  interesi  ol  \erv  nearlv 
I  he  lirsi  ma>!ninide 

V.I  Mie  willandN  iinpa-.-e  conMnue>.  .A.- 
on,  Noiili  Dakot;iii  pul  ii .  a  privateU  owned 
wetland  in  Norlh  DaKoia  tan  be  drained  ol 
Aalei  tillid  with  umk  car-  pollul.d  uiili 
(  hemicals  or  sold  lor  de\elopinenl 

Ihe  onlv  ihitiM  a  landovuier  (aniK.l  ilo 
with  liK  wetlands  is  .l^.-llre  that  I  hey  will  bi 
preservid  throiifc;h  >ale  lo  the  Fish  and 
Wildlile  Service  Thi.s  i-  one  thiiiu  tin-  Kov 
.  rnor  and  the  leni.-lalure  will  not  lolerale. 
C;ar\  I'earson  wr(>(e  in  an  editorial  in  tin 
.Jame-lown  Sun 

II  wasnl  alwavs  l  hi-,  way 
In  196(1.  when  C'on«n-.ss  aiilhorized  the 
ii-e  ol  dU(k  stamp  monev  lo  preserve  wet 
land,-  Ihe  Fish  and  WiUllile  Sirvice  eaizerlv 
-i)U>:hl  Ihe  wel  lands  of  Norlh  Dakota  and  a 
lew  oiher  stales,  iniludiiit'  South  Dakota 
and  Mmnexila  Nature  madt  the  decision 
Where  Ihe  Wetlands  are  where  the  ducks 
are.  lUst  hapiiens  lo  be  where  North  Dakota 
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Tin  i;oal  has  not  been  reached.  The  feder- 
al atreiicv  has  bouMhl  about  Ijn.OOO  acres  of 
wetlands  and  has  protective  ea.sements  on 
about  758.000  acres.  Federal  wildlife  rt  fuges 
in  Ihe  state  conlain  another  200.000  acres. 

Of  course,  only  one  wetland  ea.semenl  has 
b(en  obtained  in  the  last  seven  years.  And 
15.000  lo  20.000  wetland  acres  reportedly 
are  being  drained  or  destroyed  annually. 
Is  there  room  in  this  story  for  hope'' 
Robert  .lant/.en,  director  of  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  thinks  there  Is.  We 
want  lo  and  we  will  continue  our  twellandsi 
proMram  in  North  Dakota,"  he  ,said  the 
oilier  dav.  . 

Bui.  Jam /en  said,  he  us  not  Interested  in 
another  fire  tighf  with  North  Dakota  offi- 
cials becau.se  nolhing  gets  done  then  as 
we've  seen," 

\V(  do  have  willing  .sellers,  that  s  not  a 
problt  m 

,Janl/.en  said  his  anency  is  attemptirg  to 
reach  an  understanding  with  slate  officials. 
Some  ol  Ihe  controversy  over  the  wetlands 
acquisition  program  was  caused  by  the  fed- 
eral at;en(  y  s  failure  to  cooperate  with  state 
agencies  and  farmers,  he  said. 

I  am  hoping  we  can  get  started  again  m 
North  Dakota  by  niM  vear,"  Jantzen  .said. 
If  till  impa.s.se  continues.  Jant/.en  indicated, 
Ihe  federal  agency  may  be  forced  to  use 
stronger  measures  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
C'ongre.-s 

Well,  a  man  .said  If  Norlh  Dakota 
won  t  allow  duck  stamp  money  to  be  spent 
lo  preserve  Us  wetlands  maybe  North 
Dakota  -hoiildn  t  have  a  duck  hunting 
season 
It  -  not  a  dumb  idea  • 


n  ;^as  agre«(l  thai  Hie  lederal  anencv 
wuuitl  aUxuiULLu  attuuri;  or  purchaic  pres 
ervation  easements  on  1  5  million  of  the  is 
limaled  2  million  .i<res  ol  wetlands  in  Norili 
Dakota  Waterfowl  experts  figured  thai 
acreage  was  needed  to  sustain  the  duck  pop 
iilal  ion 


BLACK  ACHIEVERS  OF  1984 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OK  OHIO 
IN    IMF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1984 
•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Repro- 
.sentatiye  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  saluting  the  Young 
Mens  Christian  A.ssociation  of  Cincin- 
nati Black  Achievers  ol  1984  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  6th  annual  awards 
dinner  on  June  15.  1984. 

This  program  began  in  Cincinnati  in 
1979  for  the  purpo.se  of  developing  and 
cultivating  youths  throughout  Cincin- 
nati in  the  areas  of  communications, 
.self-awareness,  college  life,  and  family 
lite.  These  are  areas  vital  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  youth  today.  The  black 
achievers  ,serve  as  positive  role  models 
through  voluntary  interaction  with 
the  youths  vear  round.  They  work 
clo.seiv  with  the  YMCA  in  projects 
which  stimulate  the  surrounding  com- 
munities as  well  as  Ihe  youths. 

The  purpo.se  of.  the  program  is  a 
commendable  one.  Our  future  depends 
on  our  voting  people  and  I  am  proud 
to  salute  the  black  achiever  adults  and 
students  who  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  thr  busine.ss  and  in- 
dustries of  Cincinnati.  I  al.so  commend 
the  busines.ses  who,  through  their  fi- 
nancial contributions,  make  this  pro- 
gram a  success,  I  salute  you  and  wish 
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you   much   continued  success   in   the 
future. 

I      salute      the      following      black 
achievers  of  1984: 

Ray  D.  LotU 
James  E.  Lowry 
Renee  M. 

McCollough 
Larcine  J.  McDonald 
Darryl  L.  Mobley 
Larry  B.  Munday 
Cheryl  Murphy 
Edward  L.  O'Neal 
Pamela  L.  Page 
Henry  J.  Partridge 
Harvey  M.  Pickrum. 

PhD 
David  L.  Poignard 
Shari  Lynn  Smilh- 

Johnson 
Regina  E.  Sofer 
Debrah  Storms 
Ronald  Thigpen 
Garland  Thurman 
Linda  P.  Tuck 
Mark  D.  Walton 
Clarence  F.  Warren 
Debbye  C.  Williams 
Mrs,  Denise  J. 

Williams 
Harry  J.  Williams 
Tyrone  S.  Williams 
Stephen  A.  Wilson 
Sally  B.  Ziegler* 


Carncll  Anderson 
Charles  Bell.  Jr. 
David  K.  Brov\n 
Charles  V.  Douglas 
Denise  Eaton 
Shirley  A.  Echoles 
Milch  A.  Praser 
Barbara  A.  Gilbert 
Donald  Qraham 
Billy  Grant 
HarriettP  E. 
Harrington 
Milton  W.  Hinton 
Jacqueline  Hlnlon- 

Cravanas 
Algcrlha  Howard 
Harry  Ho»\ard 
Vernon  L.  Jackson 
Charles  James 
Barbara  M.  John.son 
Lawrence  John.son 
Patricia  John.son 
Brenda  E.  Key 
Carolon  Jones 
Peter  K.  Knox 
George  E.  Larry.  Jr. 
Kathye  R  Lewis 
Carolyn  Lindsay- 
Cooper 
John  Lontax 


CORPORATE  CONTRIBUTIONS 
CANNOT  COMPETE  WITH 
BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1984 

m  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  tragic  results  of  the  administra- 
tion's war  on  the  welfare  system  has 
been  the  severe  cutback  in  Federal 
funds  for  the  poor,  the  handicapped, 
the  elderly,  and  the  needy.  The  loss  of 
funding  has  not,  unfortunately,  been 
limited  to  Federal  programs.  To  the 
contrary,  it  has  extended  to  nonprofit 
charitable  organizations— the  very  or- 
ganizations that  would  be  called  upon 
to  help  those  that  could  not  be  given 
adequate  assistance  by  our  Nation's 
Federal  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  of  the 
Reagan  war  on  Federal  social  pro- 
grams, we  were  repeatedly  assured 
that  the  "truly  needy"  would  not 
suffer  and  that  any  gaps  in  the  safety 
net  would  be  plugged  by  the  efforts  of 
charitable  organizations  and  private 
sector  initiatives.  The  nonprofit  chari- 
table organizations— also  victims  of 
the  Reagan  round  of  budget  cuts- 
have  not  only  been  unable  to  fully 
substitute  the  Federal  services  that 
were  cut,  but  also  have  had  trouble  re- 
placing their  Federal  funding  with 
money  from  the  private  sector.  Com- 
panies have  continued  to  donate  to 
these  charities  at  an  increased  rate  of 
$500  million  since  1980.  However,  re- 
quests   for   more   contributions   from 
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more  organizations  have  also  dramati- 
cally increa.sed  and  this  fact  has  out- 
weighed any  increased  aid  the  private 
companies  have  been  able  to  provide. 
The  administration  has  trimmed 
nearly  $4  billion  a  year  from  direct  aid 
to  these  nonprofit  organizations  that 
include  local  legal  aid  clinics,  health 
and  other  community  service  clinics. 
Companies  noted  for  their  charitable 
contributions  have  been  able  to  come 
up  with  $3.1  billion  in  contributions. 
This  is  a  remarkable  figure  but  it  still 
cannot  fully  compensate  the  organiza- 
tions for  the  loss  of  crucial  Federal 
funding. 

Several  companies  in  my  State  of 
New  Jersey  have  truly  demonstrated 
humanity  and  compassion  and  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  nonprofit  organizations. 
These  companies  include  Allied  Corp. 
of  Morris  Township.  Prudential  Life  of 
Newark,  Johnson  &  Johnson  of  New- 
Brunswick,  CPC  International  of  En- 
glewood  Cliffs,  American  Cyanamid  of 
Wayne,  Inger.soll-Rand  Co.  of  Wood- 
cliff  Lake,  and  Union  Camp  of  Wayne. 
All  of  these  companies  have  made  con- 
tributions ranging  from  $1  million  to 
$7  million.  This  is  truly  a  commenda- 
ble gesture. 

However,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
for  my  colleagues  that  the  Reagan  ex- 
pectation that  the  private  sector  could 
indeed  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Federal 
funding  has  been  proven  miserably 
wrong  at  the  expense  of  millions  of 
needy  people  throughout  this  Nation. 
No  welfare  program  was  left  un- 
scathed by  the  Reagan  spending  cuts. 
This  double  punishment  inflicted 
upon  this  Nation's  needy  is  a  deplora- 
ble act.  The  poor  have  not  only  been 
punished  by  cuts  in  the  Federal  social 
programs  but  they  have  also  been  pun- 
ished by  the  cuts  in  aid  to  the  non- 
profit organizations  that  could  offer 
them  help  they  so  desperately  need. 

I  commend  the  following  article  that 
appeared  in  the  record  of  Bergen 
County  recently  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  urging  this  administra- 
tion to  demonstrate  some  compassion 
for  our  Nation's  needy. 

IProm  the  Bergen  County  (NJ)  Record. 

May  20.  1984] 

Aid    Cuts    Put    a    Strain    on    Corporate 

Donors— Stretched  by  Demand.  Budgets 

Are  Losing  Their  'Give  " 

(By  Ron  Stepneski) 

Besieged  by  requests  for  charitable  contri- 
butions in  the  wake  of  federal  cutbacks, 
many  New  Jersey  companies  are  finding 
that  the  needs  of  worthy  causes  have  out- 
stripped their  means  of  fulfilling  them. 

"I  was  flabbergasted  by  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  requests.  "  said  Joseph  Elli- 
cott  of  CPC  International  Inc.  in  Englewood 
Cliffs,  "The  government  cut  back  on  its  lar- 
gess, and  a  lot  of  little  organizations  had  no- 
where else  to  turn.  We  cant  give  to  them 
all,' 

Most  officials  say  they  doubt  that  corpo- 
rate contributions  can  offset  Reagan  admin- 
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istration  budget  cuts  in  aid  to  nonprofit 
groups. 

Corporate  donations  totaled  $3.1  billion 
last  year— a  SSOO-million  increase  over 
1980— but  the  president  and  Congress  have 
chopped  about  $4  billion  a  year  from  direct 
aid  to  nonprofit  groups,  such  as  local  legal 
aid.  health,  and  other  community  service 
clinics. 

The  Urban  Institute,  a  nonpartisan  public 
policy  research  group  in  Washington,  esti- 
mates that  corporate  gifts  have  made  up 
only  about  a  quarter  of  the  federal  cuts. 
Meanwhile,  the  institute  .says,  government 
cutbacks  have  increased  the  need  for  chari- 
table services. 

■Corporations  will  be  able  to  take  up  part 
of  [the  federal  budget  cuts],  but  not  a  lot." 
said  Fred  Schnue  of  the  American  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  Pund-Raising  Counsel,  a  New  York- 
based  trade  group  of  fund-raising  advisory 
firms. 

Indeed,  corporate  giving  represents  only  a 
small  pari  of  the  $64.93  billion  collected  by 
charities  from  all  sources  in  1983.  according 
lo  the  association.  Individuals  gave  $53.85 
billion.  Private  foundations  not  connected 
with  businesses  ranked  a  distant  second, 
giving  $3.46  billion  last  year. 

ROOM  FOR  growth 

American  corporations  increased  their 
contributions  last  year  by  5.1  percent,  but 
that  trailed  an  overall  giving  increase  of  8.1 
percent.  po.ssibly  because  of  the  lingering  ef- 
fects of  recession  in  the  first  half,  officials 
say. 

Still,  some  observers,  such  as  Chemical 
Bank  and  the  Taft  Corporate  Information 
System,  which  tracks  company  giving,  be- 
lieve that  corporate  contributions  could  in- 
crease at  a  rate  of  9.5  percent  a  year  to  $5.5 
billion  by  1988, 

Fund-raisers  say  there's  plenty  of  room 
for  growth.  Only  about  30  percent  of  all 
U,S,  companies  give  to  charily,  and  many  of 
them  give  only  token  amounts. 

■'Corporate  giving  is  ihe  fastest-growing 
sector  of  the  philanthropic  world,  rising 
from  $750  million  in  1970  lo  $3  billion  last 
year."  the  YMCA's  campaign  director. 
Prank  Whitley,  said  at  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
ference on  Philanthropy  earlier  this  month 
in  Parsippany. 

■They  can  give  five  times  as  much  as  they 
did  in  the  last  decade.  "  Whitley  said.  'Keep 
raising  the  sights.  Keep  the  heal  on.  The 
money  is  there.  " 

Bergen  Record  Corporation  Chairman 
Malcolm  Borg.  another  conference  speaker, 
echoed  Whitley's  call  to  continue  the  push 
for  corporate  gifts. 

■Individuals  have  most  of  their  assets  tied 
up."  said  Borg.  who  headed  Hackensack 
Medical  Center's  $5.6-million  Second  Centu- 
ry capital  fund  drive  last  year  and  has 
helped  raise  more  than  $30  million  for  other 
causes  over  the  years.  'If  you  want  to  raise 
the  big  dollars,  you  must  go  lo  the  corpora- 
tions. " 

Large  companies  often  make  impressive 
contributions,  but  some  are  reluctant  lo  dis- 
close Ihem  for  fear  of  receiving  more  appli- 
cations or  incurring  their  stockholders'  ire. 
The  Taft  Corporate  Directory  and  the 
Mitchell  Guide  are  two  much-used  fund- 
raising  reports  that  publish  actual  or  esti- 
mated corporate  donations. 

NEW  jersey  leaders 

Leaders  in  New  Jersey  include  firms  such 
as  Allied  Corporation  of  Morris  Township, 
which  gave  $7  million  last  year  to  causes 
and  organizations  around  the  nation:  Pru- 
dential Life  Insurance  Company  of  Newark 
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($6  4    million  1.    aiut    Johiisoii    •'^:    Jnlin.Min 
Company  of  New  Briins\M(k  i$5  4  million  > 

Top  donors  in  Norllii-asli'm  Niw  J«tm\ 
inclucl*'  CPC  Intfrnational  of  Fnnli'wood 
Cliffs  ($2  5  million',  AmtTiran  Cvanamid 
Companv  of  Wayn»'  i$2  million >:  InntrsoU 
Rand  Compan.\  of  Wood<liff  Lake  'more 
than  $1  millioni;  and  Union  Camp  Corpora 
lion  of  Wayne  i$l  million i.  arrordmj;  Ui 
published  and  compan.N  nporls 

Companies  can  donate  up  to  10  pcrnrit  of 
their  pretax  profits  in  ixchaii>;e  for  a  lax 
deduction,  although  many  t;i\i-  onl.\  about  1 
percent,  official.s  say 

About  11  corporate  Miunc  clubs,  whirr 
members  donate  2.  5.  or  e\en  10  percent  tif 
pretax  profits,  have  sprung  up  elscvUuri-  in 
the  nation,  but  they  represent  a  small  mi 
iioriiy  of  companies 

Members  such  as  tlu'  Da>  ton  Hudsi-n  Cor 
poration.  a  relailinw  chain  in  Minniapolis. 
.say  tiuinB  5  percent  of  profits  sets  an  i  \am 
pie  for  other  businesses 

The  way  our  shareholders  look  at  it.  tin 
money  would  ijo  to  taxes  uthrrwise.  '  said 
Vivian  Stuck  of  tin-  Davton  Hudson  Foiin 
dation.  This  way.  it  s  conlribiiied  to  better 
the  community  and  that  s  uood  for  busi 
ness.  ■ 

Other  5percenters.  such  a.>  t:il(>n  U    SIi 
phans  of  the  Birmini;liam.  Ala..  Curpurate 
Giving  Club,  say  .Ameruan  (onipaiiies  dwc 
help  to  their  communities 

There  s  not  enou>;li  lax  moiii  v  lo  do  all 
the  ^:ood  things  that  need  to  be  done  m  ,i 
community,  said  Slephans.  who  is  (hair 
man  of  Eb.sco  Inc  .  a  $:J00  iiiiUioii  coiu'lom 
erate  with  a  sul)sidiar\  in  Teiiadv  So  it 
you  don  I  plow  money  back  iliiv  don  l  I'et 
done 

OTHKH  KlHMS  OK  llKLP 

Some  firms  also  improve  their  image  liv 
sponsoring  fund  raising  events  or  donatiiu; 
executive  time  and  st  rv  K  es  for  '-pecial 
projects. 

VVi'  feel  we  have  nn  obligation  as  a  ((irpn 
rate  citizen  to  the  community  wliere  we  op 
erate  to  meet  obiectives  of  that  soeit  ty  and 
make  the  communiu  a  good  placi  lo  li\i 
and  work,  said  .Janii's  Tobiii  ol  tin  I'ara 
musbased  Bectoii  Dukiiison  and  Coinpa 
nv.  which  deals  in  medical  ^upplie^ 

A  number  of  firms  have  full  iiine  pmli  , 
sionals  lo  process  request.-,  for  coninbuiion- 
Howtver.   some   say    lhe\     receivi     nmre    ri 
qiiesls  than  they  can  h.ii'dit    or  iiium    'Sail 
they  can  follow  to  see  il  i  h-  ir  donaiioii->  air 
effective 

As  a  result,  some  northeastern  New  .lei->ev 
companies  iiu  hiding  Thomas  J  I.ipioii 
CPC.  IngersoU  Hand,  and  Thi'  Record  havi 
studied  the  possibiliU  of  e>iablishing  an  in 
tercompanv  committee  to  determine  the 
most  serious  needs  and  recoiniiuriil  tundmg 
priorities 

We  probably  need  a  corporate  grant 
clearinghouse  ■  said  Ellicoti  of  CF'C  which 
distributes  about  $1  25  million  donnstuallv 
and  a  similar  amount  abroad  Wi-  ( an  t 
help  eyerybodv  and.  right  now  tinres  no 
way  lo  tell  who's  hurling  and  what  needs  to 
be  done 

The  bene'."  unes  of  c^.  po  ;  I  •  >.'n(  rosil  v 
range  from  <  iioersitie  ;'d  i  ii'iiril  centers 
lo  hospitals  and  communilv  activilits  For 
example 

APA  Transport  of  North  Bergen  gave 
$50,000  lo  Spectrum  for  Living  in  Hacken 
sack  to  help  it  build  a  $3  million  home  tor 
the  handicapped  in  Closter  Oflicials  sav  it 
was  one  of  about  150  large  and  small  cnmpa 
nies  that  gave  some  $250,000  m  inoney  and 
services  for  tfie  home,  which  opemd  last 
year. 
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Mutual  Benefit  Insurance  Company  and 
olher  firms  donate  about  S2.000  a  year  to 
fund  a  boxing  program  lor  100  underpriv  i 
leged  youngsters  in  Newark.  Mutual  Bene 
fit  s  Al  Wickens.  who  helped  start  the  pro 
gram.  sa\s  it  teaches  children  di.scipline  and 
compelitive  values  lluv  II  remember  when 
thev  grow  up. 

The  Ridgewood  YM  YWCA  raised 
$286,000  from  32  compann  >  in  a  S2.5million 
fund  drive  to  add  a  second  pool,  health  lit 
ne.ss  center,  aiul  other  facilities  The  Oak 
Street  organi/atioii  serves  some  30.000 
people 

The  Hacken.^ack  Health  and  Hospital 
Koiiiulation  rai.Md  about  SI  million  from 
some  120  firms  in  its  siiccesslul  S5.6 million 
capital  building  drive  lor  I  hi'  Hackensack 
Medii  al  Center 

While  there  is  no  cliar  breakdown  on  do 
nations  to  northeastern  New  Jerse>  causes, 
one  guide  is  local  United  Way  campaigns, 
which  fund  a  number  of  organi/.ations 

In  Bergen  Count  v.  more  than  400  compa 
nies  gave  about   34  percent   of   the  $2  3  mil 
lion   raised   in   Ih.     1984    United   Way   cam 
paign    The  monev  weiil  lo  62  organizations, 
ranging  from  t  hi'  Red  Cro.ss  and  Boy  Sciuits 
to    till     Catholic    Youth    Organization    and 
.Jewish  Familv  S(  rv  ice. 

in  Passaic  Coiinlv.  315  corporate  conlribu 
lions  represent  about  37  percent  of  the  SI  9 
million  raised  thi>  vear  bv    I'niled  Way  to 
fund  55  local  groups 

Somi   firms  establish  loundaiions  or  chan 
lablc    trusts    which    thev    fund    from    tlieir 
profits  to  maintain  the  Uvel  ol  their  coniri- 
butmiis  m  lean  vcars.  when  prolits  fall 

rile  loundaiions  are  launched  with  an  ini 
ii.'il  endowment    and  firms  can  receive  a  lax 
didiidion  by  giving  I  hem  part  of  their  prot 
Its  each  year   Sub.s<(|iiintly,  a  compans  can 
give  nvvaN   parts  ol   it--  etidowmiiil.  earnings 
on  till   timd.  or  both 

Some  connect  annual  giv  iiig  lo  a  lixi  (1  per 
CI  niage  ol  pretax  profits  Still  others  .siniplv 
aiiempi  lo  increase  their  donalK^ins  each 
year,  while  irvitig  to  balanie  I  heir  respoii.^i 
hilily  to  mi'el  social  needs  with  that  lliev 
owe  ih"-ir  shareholders 

Fir>l.  you  tuive  lo  think  N  it  lair  to  ihe 
sir.ireholdi  rs  that  voiire  u.>ing  the  iiiniiev 
lor  llii.>  purpose'  said  David  Craig,  man 
aging  director  at  HOC"  liilernational  Inc  ;•• 
Monlvali 

rill  reason  wi  uive  is  Ihal  we  believe 
lint  ii  >  belli  r  for  private  orgaiiizalioiis  lo 
do  this  service  ivurk  than  lo  have  it  done  bv 
till  government.  he  added  Second,  we 
like  to  set  an  example  lor  our  illiplovees 

In  most  cases,  corporate  cont  ribul  ions  go 
primarilv  to  ediicalional  insliiulions 
through  direct  grant.-,  or  program,^  thai 
match  emplovce  gifts  Health,  W(  Kare 
social  services,  communilv  program.>.  and 
Ihe  arts  are  generallv  the  second  most  popu 
lar  re(  ipienis  , 

By  conlrasi  indiviiluals  last  vear  gave  the 
bulk  of  Iheir  cimlribiitions  some  S31  bil 
lion  lo  churches  anil  othir  religious  orga 
nizalions.  followed  by  S9  15  billion  lo  hospi 
tals  and  heallli  care  organizations  and  .S9  04 
billion  to  schools 

Some  firms  such  as  lli.'  Newark  ba.sed 
Muiual  Benelit  and  Prudential  insurance 
companies,  target  cilie.-,  where  thev  are  lo 
caled  for  the  maioritv  of  their  grants 

Organizations  in  the  suburbs  do  a  belter 
lob  celling  support  than  a  city  likt 
Newark.'  said  Mutual  s  com ribiil ions  direc 
tor.  Livingstone  Cioodman  of  Mahwah 
When  the  federal  programs  were  cut  of  I. 
we  wanted  to  step  in 

Others  set  guidelines  that  reflect  I  In-  (  oiii 
pany  s    own    acllvmes.    Hollmaii  La    Roclu 
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Inc..  a  Clifton  drug  company,  focu.ses  ^n 
health  and  .science  programs.  These  range 
from  instructing  high  .school  .science  teach- 
ers in  the  latest  technological  advances  lo 
bringing  Ihe  New  Jersey  Nets  lo  a  Boy's 
Club  for  seminars  on  health. 

Such  focused  giving  makes  it  easier  for  a 
firm  U)  see  its  impact  on  areas  it  deems  im 
porlant.  II  al.so  means  rejecting  applications 
that  fall  outside  Ihe  guidelines,  and  that 
simplifies  donation  procedures. 

Some  executiv(;s  donate  time  and  talent  to 
head  philanthropic  cau.ses.  Allied  Corpora- 
tion Chairman  Edward  Henne.ssy.  for  exam- 
ple, agreed  lo  head  Fairleigh  Dickin.son  Uni- 
versity s  capital  fund  drive,  lo  which  Ihe 
company  donated  $300,000. 

Allied  wa-s  named  Corporate  Donor  of  the 
Year  this  month  by  the  New  Jersey  chapter 
of  the  National  Society  of  Fund-Raising  Ex- 
ecutives. The  diversified  chemical  firm  dou- 
bled Its  annual  contributions  to  $7  million 
after  acquiring  Bendix  Corporation  la.st 
year.  About  $850,000  of  the  total  is  distrib- 
uted in  New  Jersey.* 


CHI  LUU     AN  EXTRAORDINARY 
YOUNG  MAN 

HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1984 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  lake  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  lo  an  extraordinary  young 
man.  Chi  Luu.  of  Elmhurst.  in  Queens 
County.  NY. 

Chi  Luu  i.s  a  courageous  Vietnamese 
refugee  who  fled  his  native  Saigon  5 
years  ago.  'When  he  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  November  1979,  he 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English. 
Today.  Chi  Luu  is  fluent  in  English 
and  is  about  to  pursue  an  advanced 
degree  in  electrical  engineering. 

Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks  ago,  Chi  Luu 
"■•''•  hailed  as  the  valedictorian  of  the 
Citv  College  of  New  York.  The  25- 
y«-ar-old  student  addre.s.sed  1,700  grad- 
uates and  their  guests  at  the  City  Col- 
lege commencement  ceremony,  and 
gave  thanks  to  his  family,  the  college 
faculty,  and  to  his  new  country. 

Indeed.  Ihe  story  of  Chi  Luus  aca- 
demic succe.ss.  despite  his  initial  lan- 
guage barrier,  is  an  impressive  one.  His 
dream  lo  come  to  the  United  States  to 
study  freely  was  not  easily  realized, 
however. 

In  1975,  with  the  fall  of  Saigon,  most 
of  the  Luu  family's  pos.sessions  were 
claimed  by  the  Communi.sts.  and  Chi 
Luus  fattier,  Khanh.  the  president  of 
a  steel  manufacturing  company,  was 
sent  to  pri.son  for  13  months.  Because 
of  his  fathers  status,  Chi  Luu  was 
denied  admi.ssion  to  college  in  Saigon. 

The  family  pleaded  to  leave  the 
country  and  was  granted  conditional 
permission  to  depart.  Unlike  his  par- 
ents, Chi  Luu  did  not  want  to  gamble 
on  the  chance  that  the  Vietnamese  im- 
migration officials  would  actually 
allow    the    family    to    emigrate,    and 
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opted  for  passage  to  Malaysia  in  a  35- 
foot  fishing  boat  with  120  other  refu- 
gees. 

Chi  Luu  and  the  other  boat  people 
survived  the  5-day,  6-night  sea  journey 
to  Malaysia.  The  refugees  were  way- 
laid en  route  to  America  at  the  Pulau 
Bidong  refugee  camp.  Luu  endured  5 
long  months  there  of  miserable  living 
conditions  and  very  little  food,  with 
40,000  other  refugees.  Luu  watched 
many  people  die  of  starvation  and 
sickness  before  he  was  finally  set  free 
to  fly  to  New  York  via  Los  Angeles. 

The  young  refugee's  struggle  was  far 
from  over  when  he  was  reunited  with 
his  family  in  Elmhurst.  NY.  Luu's  in- 
ability tx)  speak  English  prevented  him 
from  being  accepted  to  the  academic 
program  of  his  choice— the  nationally 
recognized  engineering  program  of  the 
City  College  of  New  York.  Luu  was  ad- 
mitted to  LaGuardia  Community  Col- 
lege, a  2-year  institution  in  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  where  he 
studied  for  3  months  before  reapply- 
ing to  City  College.  A  school  official 
intervened  on  Luu's  behalf,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  enter  the  college  on  the 
stipulation  that  Luu  enroll  in  an  in- 
tensive Remedial  English  class. 

The  young  Vietnamese  student's 
perseverance  during  this  4  years  at 
City  College  earned  him  a  nearly  per- 
fect 3.98  overall  cumulative  index  and 
a  perfect  4  in  his  major,  electrical  en- 
gineerinB.  He  was  accepted  to  five 
graduate  school  programs  for  ad- 
vanced study,  and  has  decided  to 
attend  tlie  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  in  Boston,  where  he  was 
offered  a  fellowship.  He  hopes  to  enter 
a  high  technology  industi-y  after  he 
completes  graduate  school. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  join 
me  in  congratulating  Chi  Luu  for  his 
outstanding  academic  achievements, 
and  for  his  personification  of  the 
American  dream. # 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  SITUATION  IN 
HAITI 

H6N.  major  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr,  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  withdraw  the  deter- 
mination that  the  Government  of 
Haiti  is  making  a  concerted  and  signif- 
icant effort  to  improve  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Haiti  by  implement- 
ing essential  political  reforms.  I  have 
taken  this  action  in  light  of  recent 
events  in  Haiti  which  show  a  blatent 
disregard  for  human  life,  human 
rights  and  political  rights. 

On  May  5,   1984.  President-for-Life 
Jean-Claude  Duvalier  of  Haiti  reiterat- 
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ed  guarantees  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  respect  for  human  rights.  This 
was  obviously  for  American  consump- 
tion as  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  was  coming  to  the  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  due  to  make  his 
6  months  report  on  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Haiti.  On  May  10.  1984. 
the  Haitian  Government  decreed  an 
immediate  halt  to  all  political  activity. 
This  did  not  deter  the  Secretary  from 
reporting  on  the  progress  toward 
human  and  political  rights  in  Haiti  on 
May  14.  1984. 

On  May  27.  1984.  the  Associated 
Press  reported  that  the  Haitian  mili- 
tary and  police  had  quelled  riots  in  the 
northwestern  city  of  Gonaives.  The  ci- 
vilian disturbances  began  in  response 
to  the  beating  to  death  of  a  pregnant 
woman.  This  is  hardly  the  behavior  of 
a  government  which  is  working  toward 
improvement  in  the  human  rights  sit- 
uation. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
say  enough  is  enough.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  certify  or  report  on  human 
rights  progress  in  countries  which 
produce  speech  material  on  one  hand, 
and  then  proceed  to  reverse  them- 
selves on  the  other.  The  situation  in 
Haiti  is  desperate.  Not  only  do  the 
people  suffer  from  severe  poverty  with 
all  of  its  attendant  misery,  but  they 
are  also  subjected  to  ongoing  brutality 
at  the  hands  of  their  Government. 
This  may  not  be  a  situation  which  we 
can  alter,  but  is  is  hardly  one  that  we 
should  bless  with  certifications  of 
progress  in  the  areas  of  human  and 
political  rights. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  as  an  expression  of  our  col- 
lective dismay  at  the  tragic  situation 
in  Haiti.* 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  485 
NATIONAL  BIRDS  OF  PREY 
CONSERVATION  WEEK 

HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1984 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  introduced  legislation  designating 
October  7  to  13,  1984  "National  Birds 
of  Prey  Conservation  Week."  This  leg- 
islation has  the  support  of  the  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Federation,  the  Audubon 
Society,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Sport- 
man  Federation.  Thus  far,  over  80 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  joined  me  in  cosponsorlng 
this  important  resolution— a  resolu- 
tion which  will  help  promote  public  in- 
terest in  the  protection  of  these  eco- 
logically significant  birds. 

The  designation  of  'National  Birds 
of  Prey  Conservation  Week  "  will  cause 
the  public  to  recognize  the  value  of 
these  birds  in  wildlife  communities 
and  spawn  support   for  the   manage- 
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ment  of  their  habitats  and  the  preser- 
vation of  important  hawk  migration 
outlooks.  The.se  birds  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  ecosystem  because 
they  are  a  key  segment  of  the  food 
chain  which  is  sensitive  to  environ- 
mental changes.  Protection  of  these 
birds  is  crucial  if  a  balanced  ecosystem 
is  to  be  maintained. 

In  the  past,  the  public  has  not  recog- 
nized the  significance  of  these  birds 
and  in  1982,  40  of  the  53  birds  of  prey 
species  were  listed  by  one  or  more 
State  conservation  agencies  as  endan- 
gered, extirpated,  threatened,  or  of 
concern.  The  creation  of  "National 
Birds  of  Prey  Conservation  Week" 
would  direct  the  public  toward  esthet- 
ic appreciation  of  these  splendid  birds 
and  encourage  people  to  understand 
why  the  preservation  of  these  birds  is 
so  vital. 

Every  autumn,  over  a  million  bird- 
watchers observe  hawks,  falcons,  owls, 
and  even  the  great  bald  eagle,  the 
symbol  of  our  Nation,  on  major  raptor 
flyvvays  scattered  across  the  country. 
It  is  clear  that  the  public  attitude  re- 
garding birds  of  prey  is  changing  to 
one  of  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing. I  feel  that  the  designation  of  a 
week  in  observance  of  birds  of  prey 
will  promote  public  interest  in  the  pro- 
tection of  these  animals,  and  I  urge 
your  cosponsorship  of  this  resolu- 
tion.* 


COMPENSATION  TO  VICTIMS  OF 
RADIATION  FALLOUT 


HON.  DAN  MARRIOTT 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to 
remedy  a  situation  of  great  injustice. 
For  30  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  failed  to  behave  responsibly,  and 
it  is  now  time  for  Congress  to  take 
matters  into  its  own  hands.  The  recent 
U.S.  district  court  decision  assisted  10 
of  the  1,500  individuals  who  developed 
cancer  from  the  radiation  clouds  hov- 
ering over  southwestern  Utah.  Judge 
Jenkins  decision  gives  credence  to 
what  my  bill  will  do— which  is  only  to 
allow  those  victims  living  downwind  of 
the  Nevada  test  site  who  can  demon- 
strate a  reasonable  likelihood  of 
having  received  a  particular  dose  of  ra- 
diation from  the  fallout  a  means  to  be 
compensated  for  the  lethal  dosage 
they  incurred.  It  was  time  this  Gov- 
ernment's record  of  disgrace  be 
cleared. 

Between  January  1,  1951,  and  July 
31,  1962,  the  U.S.  Government  ex- 
ploded a  series  of  nuclear  bombs. 
These  tests  were  open  atmospheric 
tests  producing  radioactive  fallout 
clouds.  Following  a  number  of  individ- 
ual shots,  fallout  clouds  were  tracked 
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through  southeastern  Nevada,  south 
western  Utah,  and  Arizona. 

These  were  not  unpopulated  area.s. 
Rather,  there  were  at  least  170.000 
men.  women,  and  children  who  lived 
within  the  shadow  of  the  tcsiinj; 
They  breathed  the  air  that  carried  the 
radioactive  fallout,  drank  the  milk  and 
ate  the  beef  contaminated  by  the  ra 
dioisotopes  deposited  on  the  ground 
and  ingested  by  the  cows.  Throughout 
it  all.  the  Government  told  the.se 
people  that  the  radioactive  fallout 
posed  no  harm. 

Since  that  time,  the  health  effects 
resulting  from  the  atmospheric  testing 
has  become  apparent.  Tne  incidence  of 
cancer  in  these  areas  is  extraordinarily 
high  The  rate  for  leukemia  alone  tri 
pled  between  1950  and  1967  Familes 
involved  have  been  decimated  by  the 
radioactivity  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed. One  southern  Utah  man  I  know 
of  lost  his  wife  and  nine  other  clo.se 
relatives  due  to  cancer,  a  highly  mv 
probable  occurrence  statistically. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  no  longer 
afford  to  ignore  the  plight  of  the.se  pa 
triotic   American  citizens  who   unwit 
tingly  became  victims  of  our  nuclear 
testing  program. 

My  bill  proposes  a  remedy.  It  i.s  a 
simple  attempt  to  deal  in  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable yet  scientific  way.  with  the 
painful  results  of  actions  undertaken 
during  an  unusual  period  in  American 
history. 

This  bill  amends  Federal  tort  claims 
procedures,  acknowledging  the  Feder 
al  Governments  compa.s-sionate  and 
inherent  responsibility  to  the.se  citi- 
zens. It  presents  a  rea.sonable  solution 
to  the  difficult  to  accept,  yet  unavoid 
able  problem  of  direct  causation  of  the 
part  of  our  Government. 

We  know  certain  cancers  are  pro- 
duced by  radiation  exposure.  Clinical- 
ly, we  cannot  distinguish  whether  or 
not  one  particular  case  wa.s  caused  by 
radiation  exposure  and  another  was 
not.  But.  the  overwhelming  fact  re 
mains  that  the  incidences  of  the.se 
cancer-types  are  increasing  in  the 
areas  where  our  Government  per 
formed  nuclear  testing.  And  the  only 
conclusion  we  can  draw,  the  only  in- 
herent and  descent  action  we  can  take. 
is  to  accept  that  evidence  and  provide 
a  remedy. 

This  is  not  to  .say  we  are  providing 
blanket  compensation  to  all  cancer  vie- 
■  tims.  Radioepidemiological  .studies  can 
tell  us  what  the  probabilities  are  that 
any  given  cancer  in  a  population  was 
caused  by  radiation  exposure.  My  bill 
would  enable  the  court  to  use  this  evi 
dence  in  determining  those  victims 
having  the  highest  likelihood  of  their 
cancer  caused  by  exposure  to  the 
Nevada  testing  fallout.  The  evidence, 
compiled  in  table  form,  considers  all 
the  relevant  factors  of  age.  sex.  cancer 
type,  years  from  exposure  on  onset  of 
cancer,  and  dose  pursuant  to  .section 
7(b>(2)(B)    of    the    Orphan    Drug    Act 
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(Public  Law  97  414»  which  passed  last 
Congress. 

The  legislation  al.so  attempts  to 
make  old  and  current  information  re- 
garding do.se  levels  from  the  fallout 
available  to  plaintiffs.  It  requires  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  publish  charts 
giving  environmental  exposure  levels 
for  the  different  geographic  areas  in- 
volved. 

I  believe  the  recent  U.S.  court  deci- 
sion gives  this  i.ssue  a  third-party 
credibility.  My  bill  continues  along 
this  line  and  proposes  a  reasonable  .so- 
lution to  a  serious  problem  that 
should  have  been  taken  care  of  years 
ago.  I  urge  m>  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  which  only  attempts  to 
do  what  is  fair,  right,  and  ju.st.« 


June  H  Jm 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  RIGHT  IN 
ENDORSING  DRUNK  DRIVING 
LEGISLATION 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  n.iiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  Junr  14.  19S-} 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud President  Reagan  and  Secretary 
Dole.  Yesterday,  they  endorsed  the 
concept  contained  in  legislation  pa.ssed 
by  the  House  to  attack  the  Nations 
drunk  driving  problem  by  pushing  t In- 
states, through  withholding  portions 
of  Federal  highway  funds,  to  rai.se  the 
nunimum  drinking  age  to  21. 

The  drunk  driving  slaughter  on  our 
highways  is  horrendous,  with  nearly 
25,000  people  killed  and  hundreds  of 
thou.sands  injured  each  year.  Young 
people,  with  only  8  percent  of  the  driv- 
ers, amount  to  25  percent  of  the  fatali- 
ties. Blood  borders  between  States 
with  differing  drinking  ages,  attract- 
ing young  people  to  death  and  injury, 
will  be  closed  by  this  legislation  and 
that  will  help  to  reduce  the  carnage. 

Though  the  measures  approach  was 
a  prime  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dential Commi.ssion  on  Drunk  Driv- 
ing-and  was  contained  in  legislation  I 
introduced  in  the  House  8  months 
before  their  recommendation  the 
President  was  required  to  swallow 
hard  and  reject  his  philo.sophical  incli- 
nation to  leave  this  matter  to  the 
States,  in  order  to  endorse  it.  Many  of 
us  share  that  philo.sophy  and  had  to 
do  the  -same,  but  the  severity  of  the 
problem  and  State  inaction  has 
changed  our  minds,  too. 

Now  Its  up  to  the  Senate,  and  I  urge 
all  Americans  who  care  about  the 
drunk  driving  slaughter  on  our  Na- 
tions highways  to  let  their  Senators 
know  they  want  this  legislation 
pa.ssed. 

I  applaud  President  Reagan  for  his 
commitment  to  sign  it  when  it  ls.« 


H.R.  5504 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  June  14.  1984 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  reply  to  .some  jurisdic- 
tional concerns  raised  by  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  regarding 
three  sections  of  H.R.  5504.  The 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  be- 
lieves that  .sections  119.  129.  and  206 
involve  provisions  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Section  119  requires  two  studies  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation— a 
study  of  railroad-highway  grade  cross- 
ing needs  and  the  responsibility  of 
railroad  and  highway  authorities  in 
addressing  these  needs  and  a  study  of 
improvement  and  maintenance  needs 
for  certain  highway  bridges  which 
cro.ss  railroads.  In  performing  the  first 
study,  the  Secretary  is  to  consider  the 
results  of  the  demon.stration  programs 
b<Mng  conducted  under  section  129. 

Section  129  provides  for  demonstra- 
tion programs  involving  Conrail  and 
the  inspection  and  .servicing  of  protec- 
tive devices  at  crossings  on  that  rail- 
road. 

Section  206  would  establish  regional 
university  transportation  centers  to 
studv  several  modes  of  transportation. 
The  Office  of  the  Secretary,  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion, Research  and  Special  Programs 
Administration,  and  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  would  all  be  in- 
volved through  representation  on  a 
national  advisory  council. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  agrees  that  since  the 
demonstration  programs  provided  for 
in  section  129  involve  railroad-owned 
signal  devices  on  railroad  rights  of 
way,  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee would  share  jurisdiction  over 
that  section.  Similarly,  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  would  share  ju- 
risdiction over  section  119  to  the 
extent  it  involves  a  study  of  the  im- 
provement and  maintenance  needs  of 
similar  signal  devices  and  to  the 
extent  the  study  considers  the  results 
of  the  demonstration  programs  involv- 
ing such  devices  conducted  under  sec- 
tion 129. 

The  committee  also  agrees  that  sec- 
tion 206  requires  the  involvement  on  a 
national  advisory  council  of  certain 
agencies  or  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  which  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  has  sole  or 
joint  jurisidiction  over.  Those  offices 
or  agencies  include  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration,  the  Re- 
search and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. Thus,  to  this  extent,  and 
to    the    extent    that    the    university 
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transportation  centers  established  by 
this  section  study  railroad  issues,  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
would  share  jurisdiction  over  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  jurisi- 
dictional  interest  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  in  these  provi- 
sions and  appreciates  that  committee's 
cooperation  in  allowing  for  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  this  important 
bill.  In  recognizing  this  jurisdictional 
interest  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee is  not.  however,  recognizing— nor  is 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
claiming— any  jurisdiction  over  the 
traditional  rail-highway  crossing  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  basic  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Program  or  section 
203  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended.* 


FREEZING  TEXTILE.  APPAREL, 
AND  FIBER  IMPORTS  AT  1983 
LEVEL 


HON. 


JAMES  McaURE  CLARKE 


OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1984 

•  Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tues- 
day. I  joined  with  47  Members  of  the 
House  in  introducing  legislation  which 
will  freeze  textile,  apparel,  and  fiber 
imports  at  1983  levels  while  allowing  a 
growth  rate  of  I'j  percent  for  each  of 
the  4  following  years.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes a  provision  which  requires  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  im- 
plement an  import  licensing  system 
under  which  all  textile  imports  can  be 
more  easily  monitored. 

Last  year  the  U.S.  textile  trade  defi- 
cit reached  a  record  $10.6  billion— 15 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  trade  def- 
icit. It  i.s  estimated  that  total  1983  im- 
ports displaced  740.000  domestic  tex- 
tile jobs.  My  own  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  already  suffered  a  loss  of 
more  than  55.000  textile  jobs.  Textile 
imports  through  April  of  this  year 
have  incireased  by  49  percent  over  the 
.same  period  in  1983.  The  fate  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  at  stake  if  we 
do  not  begin  to  confront  the  problem 
that  textile  imports  are  causing  here 
at  home. 

The  economy  of  North  Carolina  and 
many  other  States  is  very  dependent 
on  a  healthy  textile  industy.  Any  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  textile  jobs  are  important. 

Low  wages,  subsidized  interest  rates, 
and  restrictive  trade  barriers  threaten 
our  ability  here  in  the  United  States 
to  compete  with  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. Unless  we  take  forceful  action 
like  that  contained  in  H.R.  5823.  the 
Textile  Employment  and  Fair  Trade 
Act  of  1984.  we  could  face  the  loss  of 
this  most  important  and  productive 
American  industry. 
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I  commend  the  leadership  of  the 
Congressional  Textile  Caucus  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that 
hearings  can  be  held  on  this  bill  in  the 
near  future  so  that  we  can  begin  to  ad- 
dress this  most  pressing  national  con- 
cern.* 


WHAT  DID  YOU  EXPECT.  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1984 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  Washington  Po.st  reported 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  decided  to  let  the  Soviet 
Union  keep  their  •Mickey  Mouse 
system"  if  they  want  to. 

Today's  Washington  Post  reports 
that  the  Soviets  have  decided  to  rev 
up  their  'Mickey  Mouse  system"  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  military 
spending  increa.ses. 

The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
[DIA]  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union 
increased  its  military  spending  by  3  to 
4  percent  in  1983.  Before  we  in  Con- 
gress are  presented  with  the  new  tech- 
nicolor threat  briefing  on  this  Soviet 
"escalation."  I  have  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent: What  did  you  expect  the  Soviets 
to  do? 

To  quote  the  Post: 

U.S.  weapon.s  procurement  increased  from 
$79.7  billion  in  fi.scal  1983  to  about  S86  bil- 
lion thi.s  fiscal  year,  or  about  8  percent.  For 
fiscal  1985,  tlie  adininistralion  is  .seeking  an 
increase  to  $107.6  billion,  or  about  25  per- 
cent, and  for  fi.scal  1986.  it  anticipates 
spending  about  $124  billion  for  weaponr.v. 

Anyone— any  fool— could  have  an- 
ticipated the  Soviet  reaction  to  Mr. 
Reagan's  buildup. 

Yes.  there  is  a  Soviet  threat.  It  is 
real.  And  threats  yield  responses,  mili- 
tary respon.ses.  President  Reagan's 
threat  has.  predictably,  led  to  a  Soviet 
military  response. 

I  have  another  question  for  the 
President:  Where  do  the  bravado  and 
the  missile-rattling  end  in  a  nuclear 
age?  Maybe  I  can  answer  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  absentia,  with  a  recent  quote 
of  his  own:  It  ends  with  "the  Peace  of 
the  Grave"— for  all  humanity.* 


WISHING  WILL  NOT  MAKE  IT  SO 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIG.^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1984 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
question  the  judgment  of  those  who 
suggest  that  Soviet-American  summit 
meetings  become  annual  events  dictat- 
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ed  more  by  the  calendar  than  by  the 
sincere  interest  of  the  superpowers. 

Summit  meetings  should  be  serious 
business  reserved  for  the  purpose  of 
ratifying  only  the  most  important  and 
substantive  decisions  of  state. 

The  United  States  currently  has  a 
number  of  detailed  profjosals  on  the 
table  for  reducing  nuclear  and  chemi- 
cal weapons  stockpiles  and  troop  levels 
in  Europe— all  of  which  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  Soviets. 

Summit  meetings  without  purpose, 
without  serious  agenda,  without  sin- 
cere intent  risk  inflated  expectations 
which  can  become  dangerously  self- 
fulfilling  in  the  glare  of  worldwide 
media  attention. 

To  hold  summit  meetings  by  the  cal- 
endar the  way  we  mark  national  holi- 
days threatens  to  destroy  the  credibil- 
ity of  our  most  important  remaining 
tool  for  resolving  superpower  differ- 
ences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  sincerity  in  dealing  with  a  nation 
which  flaunts  international  agree- 
ments, shoots  down  civilian  airliners, 
and  is  attempting  to  conquer  Afghani- 
stan by  armed  force. 

The  worlds  hopes  for  substantive 
talks  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviets  leading  to  meaningful,  ver- 
ifiable agreements  to  control  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  rest  upon 
the  sincerity  of  the  superpowers. 

Wishing  will  not  make  it  so.« 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEBT 
RESTRUCTURING  ACT  OF  1984 

HON.  JIM  LEACH 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
allow  financially  strapped  farmers  in 
certain  circumstances  to  stretch  out 
current  debt  obligations  at  more  man- 
ageable interest  rates. 

Modeled  after  an  approach  suggest- 
ed by  Prof.  Neil  Harl  of  Iowa  State 
University,  the  legislation,  which  is 
being  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
Senator  Grassley.  calls  for  Federal 
guarantees  of  certain  farm  debt  in  ex- 
change for  a  voluntary  transfer  of  10 
to  20  percent  of  debt  obligations  from 
lending  institutions  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  bill  is  far  from  ideal,  but  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  farm  problem 
stands  today  as  a  domestic  monetary 
crisis  of  profound  proportions.  As 
Prof.  Mike  Boehlje  and  Bob  Jolly  of 
Iowa  State  University  point  out,  any 
farmer  with  a  debt-to-asset  ratio  above 
30  percent  can  within  a  very  short 
period  move  from  a  substantial  asset 
position  to  bankruptcy.  Without  an  in- 
flationary safety  net  to  arbitrarily  bol- 
ster assets,  the  impact  of  high  real  in- 
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terest  rates  on  farmers  and  the  broad 
er  agribusiness  community  cannot   be 
exaggerated. 

Statistics  tell  the  tale.  For  1982.  the 
last  year  for  which  figures  are  avail 
able,  U.S.  farm  debt  stood  at  S216.3 
billion,  with  Iowa's  farm  debt  account 
ing  for  the  most  of  any  State  in  the 
Union:  $17.5  billion.  A  1-percent  rise  in 
interest  rates  therefore  adds  more 
than  $2  billion  to  the  cost  of  farmintj 
in  America  and  robs  Iowa  farmers 
alone  of  approximately  S175  million  in 
income. 

For  years  farm  indebtedness  seemed 
high  for  many  individual  operators  of 
the  land,  but  as  a  national  statistic 
there  existed  a  higher  asset  to-liability 
ratio  in  agriculture  than  just  about 
any  sector  of  the  American  economy. 
Now.  because  of  sustained  high  real  in- 
terest rates  and  a  precipitous  decline 
in  land  and  equipment  values,  a  quan 
turn  jump  has  occurred  in  the  number 
of  farmers  who  have  financial  liabil 
ities  which  equal  or  exceed  their 
assets.  Hope  still  exists  that  somehow 
double-digit  interest  rates  can  be  sur 
mounted  by  a  good  harvest  and  better 
prices  in  the  fall,  but  fear  is  mounting 
throughout  the  Farm  Belt  that  the 
local  bank,  or  PCA.  or  Federal  Land 
Bank  is  only  waiting  for  this  years 
harvest  to  foreclose. 

Since  recorded  time,  weather  has 
been  the  biggest  variable  in  agricut 
ture.  Good  weather  meant  good  times 
and  vice  versa.  Today,  with  investment 
requirements— capital  — far  surpassuig 
the  family  income  component  labor- 
in  American  agriculture,  the  effects  of 
governmental  policies  have  for  the 
first  time  become  a  greater  variable 
for  farmers  than  weather.  Inflation, 
interest  rates,  currency  ratios,  trade 
barriers,  and  governmental  incentives 
or  disincentives  for  production  ha\e 
greater  impact  on  farm  prosperity 
than  the  wind  and  rain.  The  farmer  is 
at  the  mercy  not  only  of  the  elements 
but  of  governments  that  have  god-like 
powers  to  determine  individual  desti 
nies. 

The  Congress  in  the  past  several 
years  has  increased  USDA  funding 
levels  for  a  variety  of  farm  assistance 
programs.  But  while  the  Government 
has  been  generous  to  some  sectors  of 
the  agricultural  community,  those 
farmers  most  in  need  have  been  those 
least  assisted  and.  more  often  than 
not.  negatively  impacted  The  PIK 
program,  for  instance,  by  pushing  the 
price  of  grain  up.  hurt  livestock  pro 
ducers.  many  of  whom  could  not  par 
ticipate  meaningfully  in  an  acreage 
set-aside  based  on  demonstrable  grain 
yields.  More  important,  however,  than 
the  divisions  between  the  haves  and 
have-nots  that  have  been  accentuated 
in  the  agricultural  community  by  Gov 
ernment  programs  is  the  impact  that 
abstract  and  sometimes  arbitrary  Gov 
ernment  policies  have  on  the  lives  of 
individual  farmers.  Despite  substantial 
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increases  in  farm  programs  in  recent 
years,    direct    Federal    assistance    has 
not  come  close  to  compensating  farm 
ers    for    deficit -created    distortions    in 
the  marketplace. 

Washington-dictated  economic  poli- 
cies are  costing  the  United  States  agri- 
cultural sales,  but  as  con.sequentially. 
where  trade  is  taking  place  the  over- 
valuation of  the  dollar  means  that 
farmers  receive  less  for  the  goods  they 
produce.  If  fair  currency  ratios  exist- 
ed, approximately  75  cents  would  be 
tacked  onto  the  price  of  a  bushel  of 
corn  and  $1.70  to  the  price  of  a  bushel 
of  soybeans,  and  if  the  deficit  could  be 
eliminated  as  a  factor  in  raising  inter- 
est rates,  the  cost  of  production  on 
farms  would  be  dramatically  lower.  A 
livestock  feeder  simply  has  no  reasona- 
ble prospect  of  earning  a  fair  return 
on  investment  if  the  cost  of  interest 
exceeds  the  cost  of  feed. 

The  detrimental  effects  of  capricious 
Federal  fiscal  policies  have,  of  course, 
been  exacerbated  by  last  year's 
drought,  one  of  the  .severest  of  the 
past  century.  I  have  asked  farmers 
who  remember  the  I930's  what  the 
differences  are  between  the  1934  and 
1936  droughts  and  last  year's  di.sasler. 
In  the  1930s.  I  ve  been  told,  the  crop 
result  was  similar:  few  cobs  per  acre, 
few  kernels  per  cob.  But  what  makes 
last  year  s  problem  more  severe  is  the 
nature  of  modern  farming.  In  the 
1930's  farming  involved  minimal  in- 
vestment. Today,  the  expen.se  of  put- 
ting in  a  crop  is  so  ma.ssive  that  a  crop 
failure  jeopardizes  the  livelihood,  not 
just  a  single  years  effort,  of  many 
farmers.  And.  unlike  in  the  1930's. 
when  most  farmers  lost  their  farms 
but  .somehow  managed  to  stay  on  the 
land  as  renters,  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood that  m  the  next  year  large  num- 
bers of  farm  families  will  be  evicted 
from  their  homes  and  foreclosed  on 
their  livelihoods  all  at  a  time  when 
realistic  work  alternatives  in  the 
region  are  nonexistent. 

According  to  some  experts,  as  many 
as  10.000  farmers  will  be  forced  off  the 
land  in  the  next  18  months  in  Iowa 
alone.  If  this  trend  continues,  the  pos- 
sibility of  bank  or  Government  owner- 
ship of  massive  amounts  of  farmland 
cannot  be  ruled  out. 

To  avoid  this  prospect,  it  is  impera- 
tive we  develop  a  new  spirit  of  public- 
private  .sector  cooperation.  What  is 
needed  now  is  a  stretch-out  of  debt  at 
manageable  interest  rates— a  workout 
for  the  family  farmer,  not  a  bailout 
for  overextended  land  speculators. 
The  Government  cannot  and  should 
not  create  a  100-percent  .safety  net  for 
100  percent  of  the  farm  community. 
However,  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  collapse 
of  the  farm  economy  and  the  demi.se 
of  the  rural  lifestyle  as  we  know  it 
today,  it  is  vital  that  farmers  be  al- 
lowed to  stretch  out  their  loans  at 
manageable  interest  rates.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  situation  is  analogous  to  the 
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international  debt  ('risis.  Unless  pru- 
dent restructuring  steps  are  taken 
today,  the  international  monetary 
system  may  collapse  tomorrow.  Like- 
wise in  agriculture.  Unless  reasonable 
debt  restructing  takes  place  on  the 
family  farm  today,  many  family  farms 
may  disappear  tomorrow. 

The  legislative  proposal  Senator 
Grassley  and  I  are  introducing  re- 
quires sacrifice  from  everyone  in- 
volved, but  there  are  potential  rewards 
for  society  at  large.  Under  our  bill,  the 
borrower  and  lender  are  to  work  out 
voluntarily  a  loan  stretchout  such  that 
the  extension  plus  the  original  term  of 
the  loan  do  not  exceed  20  years.  If  the 
county  committee  of  FmHA  certifies 
that  the  farmer  has  a  credible  chance 
of  surviving  and  approves  his  applica- 
tion for  this  program,  the  lender  takes 
a  10-  to  20-percent  writedown  on  the 
unpaid  principal  of  the  loan  and  in 
return  the  FmHA  guarantees  90  per- 
cent of  the  remainder.  The  interest 
rate  the  farmer  pays  on  the  resched- 
uled loan  is  negotiable,  but  the  rate 
can  be  no  higher  than  3  percentage 
points  higher  than  the  discount  rate 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  the 
region  in  which  the  lender  is  located. 
The  Government  receives  the  10-  to 
20-percent  writedown  as  payment  for 
guaranteeing  the  loan,  with  interest 
accruing  on  this  portion  at  the  average 
rate  the  Government  paid  on  funds  it 
borrowed  in  the  previous  year.  Bor- 
rowers who  enter  this  program  cannot 
incur  more  debt  beyond  what  is  neces- 
.sary  for  operating  capital  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  loan  restructuring  program 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  the 
county  FmHA  committee  after  2  years 
of  consistent  loan  repayment. 

The  approach  outlined  is  not  radical. 
It  is  neither  a  bailout  nor  giveaway.  It 
repre.sents  a  modest  effort  to  structure 
a  program  with  risks  and  benefits  for 
everybody.  Farmers  who  qualify  get  a 
chance  to  avoid  bankruptcy  and  work 
off  their  debts,  but  they  mu.st  accept 
restrictions  on  their  ability  to  incur 
further  debt.  Lenders  must  take  a  10- 
to  20-percent  loss  on  the  loan,  but  in 
exchange  they  gel  a  Government 
guarantee  on  90  percent  of  the  rest 
and  they  have  the  option  of  selling  the 
loan  to  FmHA  at  the  end  of  the  origi- 
nal term  of  the  loan.  The  Government 
lakes  a  risk  guaranteeing  the  loans  but 
could  potentially  make  a  profit  if  loan 
repayments  exceed  loan  losses. 

An  analogy  here  might  be  made  to 
the  Chrysler  situation,  in  which  the 
Government  guaranteed  1.2  billion 
dollars  worth  of  loans  to  a  single  com- 
pany and  in  exchange  received  war- 
rants for  Chrysler  stock.  When  Chrys- 
ler turned  around  and  began  making 
money,  the  Government  sold  the  stock 
warrants  and  made  a  $300  million 
profit.  The  loan  guarantee— for  which 
the  Government  never  put  up  a 
dime— proved     to     be     a     successful 
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gamble  on  the  long-term  viability  of 
Chrysler.  The  case  for  a  similar  ap- 
proach in  agriculture  is  far  more  com- 
pelling. 

Government  policymakers  must  face 
the  question  of  what  policies  make 
sense  in  a  free  enterprise,  limited  Gov- 
ernment framework  and  at  the  same 
time  recognize  that  at  issue  is  the  om- 
nipotent question  of  how  many  farm- 
ers are  to  survive.  My  own  view  is  that 
the  debt-induced  migration  of  families 
from  agriculture  represents  a  national 
hemorrhage  that  must  be  stemmed. 
For  the  sake  of  the  family  farm  and  a 
rural  way  of  life,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  reorder  its  priorities.  Com- 
passion should  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
and  the  best  way  to  reflect  this  com- 
passion is  for  lending  institutions  to 
restructure  currerit  debt  burdens  and 
for  Congress  to  commit  to  the  agricul- 
tural community  that  the  lack  of 
fiscal  discipline  at  the  Federal  level 
that  caused  the  high  interest  rates 
and  overvalued  dollar  in  the  first  place 
will  not  be  continued.  From  an  agricul- 
tural perspective,  the  best  Federal 
Government  is  not  one  that  does  more 
for  farmers,  but  one  that  does  a  lot 
less  against. 

The  farmer  can't  continue  to  take  it 
on  the  chin  much  longer,  or  we  as  a  so- 
ciety will  find  ourselves  experimenting 
with  Government  and  bank  ownership 
of  our  agricultural  assets.  The  Soviet 
experience  should  be  reminder  enough 
of  the  need  to  act  now  to  avoid  an  irra- 
tional experiment  with  collectivization 
a  decade  hence.* 


DR.  GEORGE  LOEWENSTEIN— A 
SENIOR  CITIZEN  IN  ACTION 


HON.  MICHAEL  BIURAKIS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
one  of  my  outstanding  constituents. 
Dr.  George  Loewenstein.  Dr.  Loewen- 
stein.  who  is  94  years  old.  has  not  let 
his  age  or  physical  condition  stop  him 
in  his  search  for  truth  and  justice.  He 
reinforces  what  I  have  always  known 
and  that  is  that  our  seniors  have  much 
to  contribute  and  we  should  be  paying 
special  attention  to  their  experiences 
and  guidance.  I  call  to  your  attention 
an  article  which  discusses  Dr.  Loewen- 
steins  activities  on  behalf  of  his 
adopted  nation. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Clearwater  Times,  Feb.  20,  1984] 

At  94,  Doctor  Keeps  a  Finger  on  World 
1  Pulse 

I     (By  Bob  Andelman) 

Clearwater.— ■J  swim  everyday.  I  exercise 
everyday.  I  don't  smoke.  I  dont  drink.  I'm 
blind,  nearly  deaf.  I'm  an  active  old  man. 
I'm  94." 
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So  says  Dr.  George  Loewenstein. 

Despite  World  War  I  injuries  to  his  head 
and  right  leg.  Loewenstein  appears  full  of 
vigor  as  he  moves  briskly  about  his  home  in 
the  Top  of  the  World  condominium  com- 
plex, eager  to  talk  about  any  one  of  a  dozen 
subjects  of  current  interest. 

For  the  20lh  year.  Loewenstein  is  leading 
an  eight-week  series  of  forums  sponsored  by 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  a  nonprofit 
education  organization  based  in  New  York. 

The  series  is  entitled  Great  Decisions  1984 
and  is  free  to  the  public.  About  65  people  at- 
tended the  first  session  Jan.  30  at  the  Clear- 
water Public  Library  and  discussed  with 
Loewenstein  the  topic.  *^USSR  Under 
Andropov:  Hard  Choices  for  Moscow  and 
Washington." 

More  than  200.000  Americans  participate 
annually  in  Great  Decisions  programs  at 
colleges,  universities.  YWCAs  and  libraries 
across  the  country,  according  to  Beryl 
Samuel,  manager  of  sales  and  circulation 
for  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  now  in 
its  30th  year.  Forums  are  coordinated  in  the 
various  localities  by  unpaid  volunteers  such 
as  Loewenstein.  she  said,  and  seek  to  edu- 
cate and  involve  citizens.  .  .  . 

The  Clearwater  forums  begin  with  a  20- 
minule  nonpartisan  introduction  by 
Loewenstein  followed  by  class  discussion. 

"The  people  like  it.  what  I  say.  I  have  no 
political  ambitions.  I  don't  mix  in  politics; 
it's  very  hard  for  a  European  to  understand 
the  two-party  system  when  he's  honest." 
Loewenstein  said. 

Mrs.  Samuel  spoke  highly  of  Loewenstein. 
They  have  become  friendly  in  telephone 
calls  and  correspondence,  although  they 
have  never  met. 

•  •  •  •  . 

When  he  isn't  lecturing.  Loewenstein 
works  eight  hours  a  day  writing,  painting 
and  sculpting.  His  home  is  filled  with  busts 
he  has  created  by  hand,  including  one  of  his 
friend  Albert  Einstein.  Living  room  walls 
are  lined  with  his  own  paintings  of  outdoor 
scenes,  covered  wagons  and  family  portraits. 
He  has  just  finished  writing  a  book  de- 
scribed as  a  witness'  report  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  health  reforms  in  Germany's  first  re- 
public, where  his  career  began. 

Loewenstein  has  been  both  a  war  hero  and 
a  victim  of  war.  The  German  army  awarded 
him  the  Iron  Cross  during  World  War  I. 
And  just  before  World  War  II  the  Nazis 
caused  Loewenstein.  then  a  prominent 
public  health  official,  to  go  into  hiding. 

Presidents  Truman.  Eisenhower.  Kenne- 
dy. Nixon,  Ford  and  Reagan  all  have  sent 
personally  inscribed  photos  to  Loewenstein. 
Most  of  them  also  sent  certificates  recogniz- 
ing his  service  to  this  country  or  humanity. 

He  also  received  the  United  Nations  1978 
Peace  Medal.  And  other  citations  from 
many  countries  and  organizations  clutter  a 
multitiered  trophy  cabinet  and  the  walls  in 
nearly  every  room  of  his  home. 

There  are  also  photos  of  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer (chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  1949-63),  Albert  Schweitzer  and 
Einstein,  his  friend  and  occasional  mentor. 

Loewenstein  is  listed  in  dozens  of  general, 
medical  and  civic  volumes  of  Who's  Who. 

He  had  a  notable  career  as  a  doctor  of  in- 
ternal medicine  in  Germany  and  then  as  di- 
rector of  public  health  in  Berlin  from  1920 
to  1933. 

During  Germany's  Weimar  Republic  in 
the  1920s  and  early  '30s,  Loewenstein  wrote 
many  of  his  300  medical  papers  and  five 
books  and  was  instrumental  in  developing 
the  theories  of  eugenics  Hitler  later  twisted 
into  designs  for  a  pure,  master  race. 
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Loewenstein  envisioned  young  preparing 
for  marriage  by  discussing  family  medical 
histories  with  a  counselor.  "If  you  had  any 
diseases,  like  epilepsy,  he  (the  counselor) 
would  say.  Marry,  but  don't  have  children' 
Then  came  the  Nazis.  They  said  your 
health  belongs  to  the  state.  Tuberculosis, 
tumors— everyone  who  was  in  poor  health 
and  costing  the  state  money  had  to  be  ter- 
minated—social Darwinism. 

"When  the  Nazis  came  to  power  they  ap- 
peared in  my  office."  he  recalled.  The  year 
was  1933.  Because  Loewenstein  had  not 
joined  the  Nazi  party  and  had  a  Jewish 
grandmother,  "I  had  to  walk  on  my  hands 
and  knees  to  a  public  place.  They  spit  into  a 
pot  of  soup  and  forced  me  to  drink  it.  Then 
they  beat  me  up.  On  my  birthday."  He  was 
43. 

For  six  years  Loewenstein  "lived  in 
hiding"  in  Berlin  while  his  wife  attempted 
to  arrange  emigration  papers.  He  was  a  fugi- 
tivc  involved  with  the  anti-Nazi  Fourth 
Reich.  His  wife  was  not  a  fugitive  and  en- 
joyed freedom  of  movement. 

As  a  young  boy  in  Germany.  Loewenstein 
had  met  Einstein  while  rowing.  The  preemi- 
nent physicist  took  an  interest  in  the  young 
man  before  fleeing  Germany  and  later 
helped  secure  the  necessary  papers  to  help 
Loewenstein  emigrate  to  England  and  then 
the  United  States  in  1940.  He  still  has  the 
letter  Einstein  wrote  to  Illinois  Sen.  Adolph 
Sabat  requesting  congressional  aid.  Sabat 
was  a  cousin  of  Loewensteins  wife. 

I  started  here  with  nothing.  No  money- 
just  one  suitcase  of  clothing."  After  World 
War  II.  Loewenstein  began  a  private  prac- 
tice in  internal  medicine  in  Chicago  moving 
to  Maine  before  retiring  in  1958. 

Since  moving  to  Florida  almost  15  years 
ago.  Loewenstein  has  busied  himself  at  dif- 
ferent times  as  health  officer  for  Pinellas 
County,  lecturer  at  Morion  F.  Plant  Hospi- 
tal and  the  Clearwater  campus  of  St.  Peters- 
burg Junior  College  and  cofounder  of  a 
public  library  in  Aripeka,  where  he  lived 
before  moving  to  Clearwater. 

Today  he  is  a  strong  advocate  of  "stale 
regulated  health  care"  but  deplores  the 
notion  being  associated  with  socialism. 

■  Dont  write  that  Im  a  Communist— Im 
absolutely  against  that.  I'm  a  Republican,  " 
he  said.  "I  saw  the  mistake  the  social  system 
is  committing,  taking  the  power  of  the 
single  person  to  stand  on  his  own  two  feet 
by  hand-outs.'" 

Computers  have  alarmed  Loewenstein. 
While  he  marveled  at  their  capacity  for 
teaching  and  doing  work,  the  doctor  said  he 
sees  a  potential  for  20  to  30  percent  of  the 
work  force  being  displaced  in  20  years. 

"I  love  the  computer.  Today  I  would  not 
say  become  a  doctor."  (but)  become  a  com- 
puter expert."  But  whether  it  is  a  good 
future  for  the  masses,  I  don't  know.  You 
need  the  brain.'" 

Loewenstein  and  his  wife  Hansi.  85,  both 
Quakers,  celebrated  their  60th  year  of  mar- 
riage Nov.  23.  1983.  They  became  U.S.  citi- 
zens in  1945.  He  credits  her  more  than  any 
other  factor  in  making  his  long  life  enjoy- 
able. 

Neither  husband  nor  wife  takes  medica- 
tion of  any  kind,  only  vitamins. 

The  couple  had  two  children,  twins,  a  boy 
Peter  and  a  girl  Ruth.  Peter  died  11  years 
ago  in  his  sleep  from  exhaustion.  They  have 
one  grandchild  with  another  on  the  way  and 
three  great-grandchildren. 

"He's  absolutely  remarkable."  said  Mrs. 
Ruth  Gallagher  of  her  father.  She  finds  his 
mental  and  physical  prowess  at  94  to  be 
overwhelming.     You     name     the     subject 
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matter,  he  knows  it  .  Up  to  about  two 
years  ago.  he  could  outwalk  me  I  finally 
overtook  him. 

My  hope.  i(  I  get  that  old.  is  to  be  equally 
active.  I'll  never  be  famous  or  gel  lo  mt-et 
the  people  and  do  the  things  he  has.  but  I 
want  to  be  active,    she  said 

Mrs.  Gallagher,  executive  director  of  the 
North  Hampton.  Massachusetts  Visiting 
Nurses  Association,  said  she  had  followed 
Dr  Loewensleins  footsteps  into  the  medical 
profession.  Her  brother  was  a  physician,  and 
her  own  son  is  a  nurse 

Most  of  the  men  in  Loewenslein  s  family 
have  been  doctors,  with  the  exception  of  his 
father.  They  tended  patients  into  their 
90s,"  he  said. 

I  keep  my  brain  going  Otherwise.  1 11  get 
old.  No  depending  on  anyone 

Old  people.'  he  advised,  help  your 
selves."* 


THE  STORY  OF  SYPHORN  PHAN. 
A  CAMBODIAN  REFUGEE 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Sptakcr.  I  ;im  .^vitv 
milling  for  Ihe  Record  itif  IumH 
school  graduation  speech  made  by  oin 
of  my  constitulenls.  Syphorn  Phan  of 
Brookline.  MA.  Mr.  Phan  is  a  Cambo- 
dian refugee.  His  speech  lo  his  high 
school  class  nol  only  documents  his 
struggle  and  success  against  very  long 
odds,  but  also  serves  lo  remind  Ameri- 
cans of  the  privileges  and  opportuni 
lies  we  have  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Phan  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 
and  his  experience  should  remind  us 
of  the  tremendous  contribution  refu 
gees  have  made  and  are  making  in  the 
community.  These  refugees,  who  have 
suffered  from  the  greatest  injustices 
on  this  planet,  are  now  a  source  of  our 
Nations  most  fervent  idealism.  The 
basis  of  our  slenglh  is  that  we  contin- 
ue lo  be  a  haven  of  freedom  in  this 
world,  giving  the  worlds  outcasts 
reason  to  hope  and  the  opportunity  to 
grow.  We  all  have  reason  lo  be  proud 
of  Mr.  Phan.  and  he  in  turn  has  given 
us  reason  lo  be  proud  of  our  country. 
The  speech  follows: 

G«A0UATiON  Speech  for  Brookline  High 
School  Class  of  1984 


Dr.  Charles  Slater  our  superintendent.  Dr 
Robert  B.  McCarthy  our  principal,  esteemed 
teachers  of  our  faculty,  fellow  students  of 
Brookline  High  of  the  class  of  1984.  parents. 
friends  and  invited  guests.  I  wa-s  born  in 
Cambodia.  I  attended  Phnom  Pen  Elemen 
lary  School  and  3  years  of  high  school  On 
April  n.  1975.  the  Communists  took  over 
and  forced  all  our  people  to  leave  their 
houses  and  the  cities  and  to  stay  in  the 
forest.  Schools  were  closed,  the  libraries 
were  destroyed,  and  the  books  were  burned. 
I  left  my  hou.se  with  my  family  for  an  un 
certain  destination  There  were  a  lot  of 
people  on  the  road  along  which  we  were 
traveling. 
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After  10  days  of  walking,  we  were  asked  to 
leave  the  road  and  continue  our  walking 
to»ard  the  forest  .\pproximately  200  km 
from  the  mam  road,  we  were  allowed  to 
settle  down  and  find  something  to  make  our 
huts  The  conditions  in  which  we  were 
forced  lo  live  were  deplorable,  not  worthy  of 
a  human  being.  No  consideration  was  made 
for  our  human  dignity  and  much  less  to  fur- 
ther our  education  Remember  I  was  a  high 
school  boy  in  these  circumstances. 

At  that  time  I  was  separated  from  my 
family  and  was  forced  to  live  in  a  tree  to 
protect  myself  from  dangerous  animals,  in 
sects,  and  espt>cially  from  poisonous  snakes. 
Many  persons  got  sick  and  others  died. 
There  was  not  enough  food,  no  medicine,  no 
clothing  no  mosquito  netting  to  preserve  us 
from  malaria  Life  was  so  hard  and  misera 
ble  under  the  Communists  that  some  com 
mitted  suicide.  And  1  was  so  physically  re 
duced  by  such  maltreatment  that  death 
would  have  been  welcomed.  Most  everyone 
was  in  this  condition. 

I  thought  if  I  could  only  continue  with  an 
education  and  be  able  to  improve  myself, 
how  happy  I  would  be  But.  of  course,  under 
the  Khmer  Rouge  Uhat  is.  the  Communist 
Cambodians)  all  of  this  was  impos-sible!  I 
cannot  tell  how  sick  in  body  I  got.  and  I  was 
put  in  one  of  their  .so  called  hospitals  that 
was  without  medicine,  trained  nurses,  or 
doctors   11  wa-s  a  place  to  die! 

I    was    beaten    in    pri.son    with    no    real 
charges  against  me.  only  that  I  was  a  Cam 
bodian  to  be  dispensed  with.  Finally  I  « 
caped  through  the  forest  and  lo  a  camp  lo- 
cated in  Thailand    There.  I  met   the  open- 
hearted  Americans  who  offered  me  hopes  of 
bettering  my  life  and  sponsoring  my  educa 
lion  and  studies,  which  I  was  so  eager  and 
desirous   lo   pursue    These   Americans   per 
suaded   me   after   1    found   my   mother  and 
brothers,    for    we    had    been    .separated,    to 
come  to  the  United  Stales,  the  land  of  liber 
ty  and  opportunity. 

And  now  I  am  among  you  wonderful 
Americans  1  am  \ery  happy  lo  be  back  in 
School  I  like  Brookline  High  School  very 
much  because  it  ha.s  inspired  me  and  all  of 
Ihe  .students  lo  .strive  for  the  highest  scho 
la-stic  standards  and  achievement.  My  expe 
rience  in  Brookline  High  is  that  our  superin 
lendent.  principal,  and  esteemed  teachers 
are  of  the  highest  quality  and  they  have 
filled  me  with  admiration  always. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  been  able 
lo  .study  here  becau.se  I  have  b«'en  offered 
every  opporUinily  lo  excel  and  lo  achieve 
excellence  in  learning  that  which  the 
Khmer  Rouge  had  denied  me.  I  am  proud  of 
being  a  graduate  of  Brookline  High  because 
of  the  high  standard  and  of  the  instructions 
given  to  us  here.  And  I  am  sure  that  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  class  of  1984. 


superintendent,     principal 
teachers  I  thank  you.« 


June  11  im 

and    esteemed 


FLUSHING  MERCHANTS  ASSO- 
CIATION HONORS  JOSEPH 
MEHRAN 


June  11  1984 

NAMIBIA'S  MILITARY.  ECONOM- 
IC. AND  POLITICAL  IMPOR- 
TANCE TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


What  wonderful  opportunities  the  United 
Stales  offers  lo  young  people  to  better 
them.selves  by  schooling.  May  Brookline 
High  School  always  maintain  the  inspiring 
standard  of  education  which  has  helped  me 
so  much  and  my  fellow  students.  Real  edu- 
cation as  given  here  makes  man  free  and 
gives  that  freedom  which  every  man  and 
woman  desires  and  seeks.  I  take  this  oppor- 
lunilv  to  thank  profusely,  in  my  name  and 
in  the  name  of  my  classmates,  our  worthy 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

9  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  June  20.  the  Flushing 
Merchants  Association  will  honor  a 
highly  deserving  businessman— Joseph 
Mehran— at  its  annual  dinner-dance, 
at  Terrace  on  the  Park,  in  Flushing 
Meadows-Corona  Park.  Queens 
County.  NY. 

Each  year,  the  Flushing  Merchants 
Association  selects  one  person  from 
among  the  local  business  community 
to  receive  the  Paul  Lippman  Memorial 
Award.  As  a  former  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Flushing 
Merchants  Association.  I  consider  the 
.selection  of  Joseph  Mehran  as  this 
year's  award  recipient  most  fitting  and 
appropriate. 

Joseph  Mehran.  whom  I  am  very 
proud  lo  call  my  friend,  has  worked 
long  and  hard  lo  further  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Flushing  area.  The  owner 
of  many  businesses  and  commercial 
properties,  including  the  Venus  Furni- 
ture Store.  Parr  Furniture  Store,  and 
Fox's  Gift  Shop.  Joe  has  been  a  lead- 
ing force  behind  the  revitalizalion  of 
the  Flushing  business  community.  As 
a  member  of  the  Downtown  Flushing 
Development  Corp..  he  has  helped  lo 
change  the  face  of  the  neighborhood, 
from  rows  of  vacant  storefronts  and 
decaving  buildings,  to  a  hub  of  thriv- 
ing shops  and  commercial  ventures. 

His  accomplishments  here  are  many, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  one  more  deserv- 
ing then  Joe  for  the  distinguished 
honor  of  the  Paul  Lippman  Memorial 
Award.  Us  namesake,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Flushing  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation some  52  years  ago.  would 
indeed  be  proud  of  this  honoree.  who 
has  encouraged  many  new  businesses 
to  join  the  organization  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  quality  of  life  in  Flushing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  lo  join  me  in  congratulating  Joe 
Mehran.  and  in  commending  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Flushing  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation, Paul  Kapchan.  for  his  great 
efforts  lo  foster  good  will  among  our 
friends  in  Queens.* 


'   HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
21.  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shullz  met  for  the  first  time  with  in- 
ternal political  party  leaders  from  Na- 
mibia, who  have  joined  together  in  a 
multiparty  conference  to  seek  inde- 
pendence for  their  country.  Namibia, 
formerly  known  as  South  West  Africa, 
continues  as  a  territory  administered 
by  the- Republic  of  South  Africa  pur- 
suant to  a  1920  League  of  Nations 
mandate.  South  Africa,  the  United 
Slates,  and  the  United  Nations  have 
all  agreed  that  Namibia  should'  be  in- 
dependent, and  the  Namibian  people 
should  have  a  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

Up  until  now,  the  United  Nations 
has  insisted  on  designating  SWAPO— 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organiza- 
tion, a  Soviet-backed  terrorist  organi- 
zation based  in  Angola,  as  the  sole  and 
authentic  representative  of  the  Na- 
mibian people. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  South  Afri- 
can Prime  Minister  announced  that 
after  waiting  6  years  for  the  United 
Nations.  Third  World  leaders,  and  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  in  the 
Western  contact  group— Prance.  Great 
Britain,  West  Germany.  Canada— to 
implement  U.N.  Resolution  435  calling 
for  Namibian  independence.  South 
Africa  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  people  of  Namibia  achieving  inde- 
pendence through  some  national  rec- 
onciliation and  unity  structure  upon 
which  they  could  agree,  provided  they 
included  SWAPO,  and  everyone  else 
agreed  on  it. 

In  pursuance  of  this  goal,  the  multi- 
party conference  leaders  visited  Presi- 
dent Eyadema  of  Togo,  President  Hou- 
phouel-Boigny  of  Ivory  Coast,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Gabon,  and  high 
officials  of  Senegal,  as  well  as  Presi- 
dent Kaunda  of  Zambia,  all  of  whom 
expressed  strong  support  for  the  mul- 
tiparty conference  leadership. 

After  the  multiparty  conference 
leaders  came  to  Washington  and  vis- 
ited with  Secretary  Shultz.  who  gave 
them  great  encouragement  and  sup- 
port, and  then  they  went  to  New  York 
and  met  with  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary General  Perez  de  Cuellar,  who  of- 
fered them  the  same  support  and  en- 
couragement. 

In  this  connection,  I  recently  read 
an  article  entitled  "Namibia's  Military, 
Economic  and  Political  Importance  to 
the  U.S.."  which  appeared  in  the  Lin- 
coln Review,  a  quarterly  journal  pub- 
lished by  Jay  Parker  and  his  associ- 
ates, who  is  a  well-known  black  politi- 
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cal  leader,  businessman,  and  intellec- 
tual. Because  this  article  collects  and 
restates  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  posi- 
tion as  enunciated  by  Secretary 
Shultz,  Under  Secretary  of  Stale  Law- 
rence Eagleburger.  and  our  U.N.  Am- 
bassador Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  I  believe 
it  would  be  worth  while  for  my  col- 
leagues to  become  more  familiar  with 
the  importance  of  achieving  independ- 
ence for  Namibia  without  letting  it  fall 
under  the  control  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
as  has  happened  lo  so  many  other 
former  colonial  areas  in  Africa.  The 
article  is  reprinted  herewith: 

Namibia's  Military,  Economic  and 
Political  Importance  to  the  United  States 
(By  Carl  Shipley) 
(Footnote  reference  incomplete] 
Addressing  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity,  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  said,  -The  Administra- 
tion attaches  great  importance  to  our  rela- 
tions with  Africa.  Namibian  independence 
under  internationally  acceptable  terms  con- 
stitutes one  of  our  principal  foreign  policy 
objectives.  .  .and  I  might  say  in  connection 
with  southern  Africa  and  in  connection  with 
the  apartheid  system.  I  would  say  unambig- 
uously, unequivocably,  and  with  no  qualifi- 
cations whatsoever,  that  the  system  of 
apartheid  is  unjust  and  unacceptable."  ' 

Namibia  (Sough  West  Africa)  has  become 
a  major  battleground  in  the  East-West 
struggle  to  turn  back  Soviet  empire  expan- 
sionism in  southern  Africa.  The  ritual  and 
rhetorial  issue  is  Namibiaji  'independence.  " 
The  real  issue  is  a  terrorist  campaign  by  the 
Soviet -surrogate  guerrilla  forces  of  SWAPO 
(South  West  Africa  People's  Organization) 
to  seize  control  of  Namibia  by  force. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  told 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  'Our  principal 
goal,  as  we  have  staled  repeatedly  is  inde- 
pendence for  Namibia.  .  .  .  We  desire  inde- 
pendence for  all  African  stales,  indeed  for 
all  the  states  in  the  world,  among  which  we 
would  like  to  see  an  authentically  independ- 
ent Namibia.  That  is  not  our  only  goal.  Na- 
mibia has  the  largest  known  uranium  depos- 
its in  the  world,  and  a  second  goal  we  have 
is  to  prevent  this  mineral-rich  territory 
from  being  permitted  lo  slide  into  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  influence,  which  has  ex- 
panded markedly  in  Africa.  A  related  strate- 
gic goal  is  to  keep  the  vital  waterways 
around  Namibia  out  of  hostile  hands.  A 
third  goal  we  think  about  in  connection 
with  Namibia  is  that  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Namibia  should  not  inhibit  our  good 
relations  wilh  surrounding  African  nations 
or  our  good  relations  wilh  our  allies  with 
whom  we  associate  on  this  problem,  in  the 
Western  Contact  Group." 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence  Eagle- 
burger  recently  assured  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Editorial  Writers,  "The  quest  for 
Namibia's  independence  remains  for  this 
(Reagan)  Administration  ...  a  key  object  of 
American  diplomacy." 

Why  should  an  independent  Namibia  and 
the  elimination  of  racism  be  principal  for- 
eign policy  objectives  of  the  U.S.?  The 
answer  is  lo  be  found  in  part  in  the  Soviet 
"resource- war"  to  destroy  the  U.S.  techno- 
logical base  by  controlling  the  strategic  min- 
erals in  southern  Africa.  American  foreign 
policy  in  any  administration  is  the  hard- 
headed  business  of  looking  after  our  nation- 
al interest,  and  promoting  it  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 
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Namibia,  generally  known  as  South  West 
Africa,  was  first  colonized  by  Germany  in 
1884.  It  is  a  vast  318.216  square  miles,  semi- 
arid  territory  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  African  continent,  bordered  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  on  the  west,  by  Angola  on  the 
north,  by  Zambia  on  the  northeast,  by  Bot- 
swana on  the  east,  and  by  South  Africa  on 
the  south.  It  is  twice  the  size  of  California. 
It  has  a  populaton  of  about  one  million  per- 
sons, comprised  of  12  major  tribal  or  popu- 
lation groups  who  speak  8  languages  and  29 
dialects,  and  who  range  in  socio-economic 
development  from  the  stone  age  to  sophisti- 
cated professionals  in  business  and  industry. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa,  then  a  British 
colonial  territory,  took  South  West  Africa 
from  the  Germans  in  1915  in  World  War  1. 
In  1920  the  League  of  Nations  mandated 
Namibia  to  South  Africa,  which  itself 
became  independent  of  Great  Britain  in 
1961. 

Since  1966  the  people  of  Namibia  have  in- 
creasingly sought  independence,  along  with 
the  other  former  colonial  areas  in  Africa.  In 
1978  the  five  Western  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council— United 
States.  France.  Canada,  West  Germany  and 
the  United  Kingdom— agreed  with  the  Re- 
public'of  South  Africa  on  a  plan  for  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  Namibia. ' 

Implementation  of  the  settlement  plan 
has  been  delayed  by  the  ^refusal  of  the 
Soviet-backed  government  of  Angola  lo 
remove  some  30,000  Cuban  soldiers  from 
along  Namibia's  northern  border,  and  refus- 
al of  the  United  Nations  lo  demonstrate  its 
impartiality  in  the  independence  process  by 
withdrawing  its  designation  of  SWAPO 
(South  West  Africa  Peoples  Organization) 
as  the  'sole  and  authentic"  representative 
of  the  Namibian  people.' 

SWAPO  is  a  Soviet-sponsored  terrorist 
group  based  in  southern  Angola.^  just  across 
Namibia's  northern  border.  Armed,  fi- 
nanced, trained,  and  advised  by  the  Soviets. 
SWAPO.  once  a  local  liberation  group,  is 
now  a  Soviet-surrogate. ••  serving  as  a  proxy 
terrorist  force  to  murder  and  abduct  Namib- 
ian civilians  in  a  campaign  to  seize  control 
of  Namibia  as  the  next  target  in  the  Soviet 
-resource  war  "  lo  cripple  the  U.S.  industrial 
base. 

Namibia  is  not  only  the  gateway  to  fur- 
ther military  penetration  of  southern  Africa 
by  the  Soviets,  but  it  is  also  a  rich  mineral 
storehouse.  It  lias  the  largest  uranium  mine 
in  the  world,  and  vast  resources  of  miner- 
als." 

According  to  a  current  report  of  the  U.S. 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  -The  United 
States  is  a  net  importer  of  64  strategic  and 
critical'  minerals  and  metals  (defined  as 
those  needed  to  supply  the  military,  indus- 
trial, and  civilian  needs  of  the  U.S.  during  a 
national  defense  emergency  and  whose  sup- 
plies are  dependent  on  imports).'"  .  .  .  U.S. 
import  dependence  is  almost  total  for  min- 
erals such  as  chromium,  cobalt,  manganese, 
bauxite,  and  the  platinum  group,  (rhodium, 
palladium,  platinum,  ruthenium,  osmium, 
and  iridium).  Moreover.  U.S.  dependence  on 
imported  minerals  is  increasing  .  .  .  depend- 
ence on  foreign  minerals  creates  risks  for 
the  U.S.  economy  and  for  national  pre- 
paredness in  the  event  of  war."  ' ' 

According  to  Waller  E.  Williams,  Profes- 
sor of  Economics,  George  Mason  University. 
Fairfax  County.  Virginia,  the  U.S.  relies  on 
foreign  imports  -for  92  percent  of  its  chro- 
mium, 98  percent  of  its  manganese,  97  per- 
cent of  its  cobalt,  and  91  percent  of  its  plati- 
num   group   metals."  '-    It    takes   nearly   a 
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thousand  pounds  of  cobalt  to  build  just  one 
jet  engine. 

Apart  from  beinK  tht'  natural  military 
gateway  for  ultimate  Soviet  control  of 
southern  Africa.  Namibia  itself  ha.s  pnor 
mous  mineral  reserves.  amonK  which  are 
copper,  arsenic,  cadmium,  lead,  silver,  tin. 
tungsten,  uranium,  vanadium,  zinc,  gem  and 
industrial  diamonds,  lithium,  pyrile  concen 
trates.  salt,  sulfur,  cement,  and  some  think 
as  much  oil  and  gas  as  the  Arabian  penin 
sula. ''  ,     . 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  Hanks  has  testified 
Ijefore  a  committee  of  Congress: 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  great 
treasure  houses'  in  our  modern  industrial 
world  The  first  is  the  Persian  Gulf  where 
the  bulk  of  the  globe  s  petroleum  energy  is 
to  be  found  and  without  which  We.stern 
economies  could  not  survive  The  other  lies 
in  southern  Africa  Here,  the  indispensable 
commodities  are  minerals  and  metals  equal 
ly  essential  to  the  modern  industrial  proc 
ess.  Complete  stoppage  or  even  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  flow  of  these  treasure 
house  materials  to  the  United  Stales,  the 
nations  of  western  Europe,  and  to  Japan 
could  generate  economic  and,  therefore,  po 
litical  catastrophe.    " 

U.S.  Ambassador  J  William  Middendorf 
has  pointed  the  finger  at  Soviet  strategy  m 
the  resource  war.  saying  the  Soviets  are 
following  a  policy  of  resource  diplomacy  or 
resource  blackmail,  which  is  aimed  at  deny 
ing  the  increasingly  import  dependent  West 
the  resources  it  needs  for  survival  start 

ing  with  oil  and  proceeding  to  other  strate 
gic  raw  materials," 

The  mineral  resources  war  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  great  deal  of  writinK  and  debate 
during  the  last  decade.  Various  committees 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  have  inquired  into  the 
rapidly  deteriorating  mineral  resource  posi 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  becomes  more 
indu.strialized.  and  the  xulnerabilitv  of  the 
U.S.  and  NATO  countries  to  economic  and 
diplomatic  blackmail  at  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  or  the  third  world  a.s  our  indii.s 
trial  need  for  more,  not  U'ss.  critical  miner 
als  increases  while  our  position  ;us  a  world 
power  diminishes. 

To  discover  the  origins  of  the  Soviet 
threat  to  Namibia  and  southern  Africa  re 
quires  a  review  of  Soviet  doctrine  as  far 
back  as  Lenin.  From  the  beginning  it  has 
been  basic  to  the  Soviet  idea  of  revolution 
ary  class  struggle  and  ultimate  Soviet  world 
domination  that  capitali.sm  would  collap.se  if 
deprived  of  the  raw  materials  in  the  former 
colonial  areas. 

In  1913  Soviet  leader  Brezhnev  stated  off! 
cially.  Our  aim  is  to  gain  control  of  the  two 
great  treasure  houses  on  which  the  West  de 
pends-the  energy  treasure  hou-se  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  mineral  treasure 
house  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa. 

Once  the  West  is  robbed  of  the  resources 
of  the  former  colonial  countries,  and  denied 
access  to  critical  minerals  and  other  raw  ma 
terials  flowing  from  the  third  world  to  the 
industrialized  nations,  according  to  Marxist 
Leninist  theory,  the  free  enterpri.se  system 
will  disintegrate  and  a  joyou.s  world  will  em 
brace  Communism  as  a  welcome  alternative 
to  a  failed  economic  structure 

The  longstanding  Soviet  policy  of  using 
.so-called  local  liberation  groups.  free 
domfighters  and  other  self  appointed 
outlaw  organizations  which  resort  to  the 
lynch-law  of  terrorism  instead  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  as  the  road  to  political  power 
is  a  practical  method  of  advancing  So\iet 
empire  national  interest. 

After  all.  is  it  not  belter  for  the  Soviets  to 
arm.  train,  and  finance  the  black  insurgents 
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of  SWAPO  to  murder  and  abduct  the  black 
civilians  of  Namibia  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom than  for  Soviet  soldiers  to  plant  the 
land  mines  and  trigger  the  Soviet  AK  47 
rifles? 

How  much  more  convenient  for  the  Sovi 
ets  to  provide  the  guidance  and  support  for 
the  black  MPLA  to  .seize  control  of  Angola 
in  1975.  and  suppress  the  local  black  popula 
tion  with  a  Soviet  .style  dictatorship  from 
then  until  now. 

It  IS  far  more  efficient  for  the  Soviets  to 
back   the   FRELIMO   terrorists  of   Mozam 
bique  and  convert  them  into  Soviet-proxies 
than  to  twar  the  burden  of  having  Russian 
.soldiers  killing  black  Mozambican.s. 

Most  Americans  are  unfamiliar  with 
Namibia,  and  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
strategic  importance  this  far  away  urea  has 
for  them.  They  do  not  comprehend  that 
Soviet  control  of  Namibia  means  that  ulti- 
matelv  the  Soviets  or  their  SWAPO  and 
other  Marxi.sl  surrogates  will  control  all  of 
.southern  Africa  and  the  mineral  resources 
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A  Soviet  take  over  in  Namibia  will  allow 
Cuban  soldiers,  armed  with  Soviet  weapons 
and  transported  in  Soviet  made  armored 
cars,  tanks,  and  aircraft  to  establish  bases  in 
Namibia  The  inlernalional  airport  at  Wind- 
hoek can  accommodate  the  largest  Soviet 
airborne  troop  carriers  to  bring  more  sol- 
diers from  Cuba  to  .southern  Africa. 

Namibia  is  a  high  plateau,  more  than  a 
mile  above  .sea  level  The  terrain  is  flat,  no 
mountains,  no  rivers,  and  few  natural  ob.sta 
cles  to  the  advance  or  movement  of  Cuban 
soldiers.  Soviet-armored  vehicles  and  tanks, 
or  other  Soviet  bloc  surrogate  soldiers. 

Control  of  Namibia's  deep  water  seaports 
on  Its  Atlantic  coast  would  give  the  Soviets 
\irtual  command  of  the  .sea  lanes  from  the 
Middle  East  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
across  the  south  Allantic.  and  up  Africa  s 
west  coast  to  Europe.  Once  Namibia  is 
firmly  in  the  grasp  of  SWAPO.  neighboring 
Botswana  will  be  easy  prey,  and  the  final  a.s- 
sault  on  the  rest  of  .southern  Africa  ll.self. 
the  central  Soviet  target,  can  begin. 

This  development  would  almost  of  necessi- 
ty involve  the  US.  in  direct  military  action 
The  US.  cannot  afford  to  let  the  Soviets 
take  over  Namibia  at  any  co.st.  As  stated  by 
Frank  Barnitt.  president  of  the  National 
Strategic  Information  Center: 

At  present,  the  US.  defease  industry's 
operations  and  the  economic  viability  of  the 
United  States  rest  on  the  importation  of 
some  two  dozen  non  fuel  minerals.  The 
country  is  more  than  90  percent  dependent 
on  13  of  them  i chrome  cobalt,  mangane.se. 
tantalum,  platinum  group  metals,  mica, 
strontium,  graphite,  bauxite-alumina  and 
fluorspar!  and  more  than  5  percent  depend- 
ent on  another  13  Without  access  to  reli 
able  foreign  supplies  of  raw  materials,  the 
United  Stales  cannot  make  tanks,  bombers, 
missiles,  jet  engines,  machine  tools,  comput 
ers.  television  equipment,  crankshafts,  gears 
or  drilling  bits  just  to  begin  the  list.  Con 
sumer  interest  would  be  crippled  Just  as 
surelv  as  defense  production 

South  Africas  .strategic  position  alone. 
quite  apart  from  its  mineral  resources, 
makes  il  o(  vital  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  the  West  Some  25,000  ships  pa.ss 
the  Cape  (Good  Hopei  yearly,  about  half  of 
which  call  at  South  African  ports.  These 
vessels  carrv  90  percent  of  Western  Europe's 
oil,  70  percent  of  its  strategic  minerals.  20 
percent  of  US  oil  imports,  and  25  percent 
of  Western  Europe's  food  And  the  exten- 
sive South  African  railway  network  current- 
ly moves  a  large  proportion  of  mineral  pro- 
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duction  not  only  of  South  Africa,  but  also 
Zaire.  Zambia,  and  Zimbabwe." 

South  Africa  il.self  has  the  worlds  largest 
known  deposit.'^  of  gold,  platinum  group 
metals,  chrome,  manganese,  vanadium,  and 
fluorspar,  and  is  well-endowed  with  antimo- 
ny, asbestos,  coal,  copper,  diamonds,  iron, 
lead,  limestone,  mica,  nickel,  phosphates,  ti- 
tanium, uranium,  vermiculite.  zinc,  and  zir- 
conium. Recently,  US,  studies  have  recog- 
nized Americas  vulnerability  to  a  foreign 
cut  off  of  key  minerals  arising  from  an  un- 
.stable  or  hostile  situation,  as  well  as  how 
such  a  development  would  affect  U.S.  con- 
sumer, industrial  and  national  defense  pro- 
duction. 

In  its  January  1982  edition,  the  naval-ori- 
ented magazine  Sea  Power  reported  that  a 
recent  study:  ".  .  .  confirms  what  defense 
analysts  know  all  too  well  but  the  American 
press,  public  and  Congress  are  only  belated- 
ly starting  to  realize;  that  the  United  Slates 
faces  a  potential  mineral  crisis  which  will 
grind  American  industry  to  a  screeching 
halt  and  create  worldwide  economic  chaos 
The  Soviet  Union,  having  achieved  mili- 
tary parity  with  the  U.S.  virtually  across 
the  board-and  military  superiority  in  a 
number  of  areas-now  may  be  attempting  to 
gain  monopolistic  control  of  a  number  of 
key  strategic  metals  and  minerals  without 
which  the  United  States  and  its  free  world 
allies  would  be  militarily  helpless." 

A  growing  number  of  American  leaders  in 
public  life  and  in  the  business  and  academic 
communities  have  begun  to  .stress  the  stra- 
tegic role  of  Namibia  as  the  next  target  of 
Soviet  empire  penelratioji  in  southern 
Africa.  Thev  have  related  the  importance  of 
the  area  to  the  West's  general  economic  and 
production  cycles. 

World  prosperity  is  linked  closely  with 
■prosperity  In  Africa.  Soviet  deslabilization 
and  support  of  terrorists  like  SWAPO  in  Na- 
mibia. MPLA  in  Angola,  and  FRELIMO  in 
Mozambique  makes  Western  efforts  to  re- 
lieve economic  misery  in  the  area  much 
more  difficult.  More  than  50  percent  of  the 
population  in  Africa  today  lives  below  the 
.so-called  basic  human  needs  line.  Since  1956. 
70  government  leaders  in  29  African  .states 
have  been  eliminated  by  assassination,  dis- 
mis,sal  purge,  military  intervention  and 
coups  d'etat.  Today  32  African  states  are 
ruled  bv  one  party  dictatorships,  nine  coun- 
tries are  under  military  rule,  and  instability 
and  poverty  are  common  features  of  life. 
Mo.st  people  hope  Namibia  will  not  be 
drawn  into  this  abysmal  morass. 

The  hopes  of  the  people  of  Africa's  front- 
line states  and  the  people  of  Namibia  for  in- 
depindence  have  been  long  deferred.  Na- 
mibia is  the  last  colonial  area  in  Africa,  and 
upon  independence  will  become  the  53rd 
countrv  of  that  continent. 

But  Namibian  independence  is  now  hope- 
lessly enmeshed  in  the  West's  efforts  to 
turn  back  the  tide  of  Soviet  empire  expan- 
sioni.sm  in  southern  Africa.  It's  problems  are 
both  internal  and  external.  Each  year  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  contributes  $250 
million  to  the  Namibian  budget.  That  is  50 
percent  of  Namibia's  annual  budget.  No 
other  country  in  the  world  helps  support 
Namibia.  Upon  independence  who  will  pro- 
vide this  large  annual  deficit-the  U.S.  tax- 
payer, the  British,  or  the  Soviet-s?  There  are 
no  volunteers  at  present,  and  the  propo- 
nents of  Namibian  independence  turn  a 
blind  eve  to  the  economic  reality-Namibia 
does  not  have  a  viable  internal  economic  in 
fra.structure  to  support  independence,  or  an 
armv.  a  navy,  schools,  agencies  of  govern- 
ment,   public    institutions,    hospitals,    rail- 
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roads,  telephone  and  communications  and 
transport  and  road  system.  Perhaps  90  per- 
cent of  the  population  lives  a  tribal  or  no- 
madic existence,  engages  in  subsistence 
farming,  or  works  in  the  extractive  indus- 
tries and  agriculture. 

The  second  problem  is  ethnicity.  There  is 
no  homogeneous  group  of  Namibians  shar- 
ing a  common  culture,  language,  history, 
social  customs,  and  theory  of  democratic 
government.  Instead  there  are  numerous 
tribal  and  ethnic  groups  which  speak  differ- 
ent languages,  have  different  degrees  of  cul- 
tural development,  have  separate  histories 
and  traditions,  and  engage  in  inter-tribal  ri- 
valries and  hostilities  which  seriously 
impede  nationhood  and  political  unity.  Po- 
litical leaders  elected  or  selected  by  their 
ethnic  Constituencies  will  not  subordinate 
their  power  or  tribal  concerns  to  any  other 
ethnic  majority.  Consensus  government  is 
all  they  will  accept.  A  lack  of  any  tradition 
of  democratic  processes  or  election  proce- 
dures makes  transition  from  territorial 
status  to  democratic  society  a  long  jump 
indeed. 

II  is  into  these  troubled  waters  that  the 
Soviets  have  cast  their  hook  and  line,  baited 
with  SWPO's  false  promises  of  an  easy  life, 
jobs  and  education  for  all  when  Namibia  is 
independent  and  free  from  South  Africas 
administrative  control.  The  economic  chaos 
and  disaster  that  have  been  the  by-product 
of  Soviet-surrogate  control  in  Angola  and 
Mozambique  seem  to  make  no  impre.ssion  on 
the  mass  of  Namibians.  They  are  led  to  be- 
lieve in  the  Soviet-sponsored  hoax  that  a 
SWAPO  take-over  will  bring  an  end  to  the 
drought,  a  balanced  budget,  a  chicken  in 
every  port.,  a  Mercedes  in  every  garage,  and  a 
college  degree  without  study.  Soviet-direct- 
ed SWAPO  propaganda  has  encouraged 
these  cruel  delusions  and  raised  false  hopes. 
Namibia  s  external  problem  is  simply  the 
continued  threat  of  Soviet  control  through 
their  surrogate  SWAPO  terrorists,  backed 
by  the  30,000  Cuban  soldiers  in  Angola,  Na- 
mibia s  internal  political  leaders  have  said 
repeatedly  there  can  be  no  U.N.  supervised 
fair  and  free  election  in  Namibia  as  long  as 
the  U.N.  recognizes  SWAPO  as  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  the  Namibian  people,  or 
Cuban  soldiers  remain  in  Angola.  As  they 
put  it.  they  will  not  participate  in  any  elec- 
tion rigged  "  by  the  United  Nations  as  a 
cosmetic  device  to  install  a  SWAPO  govern- 
ment in  Windhoek.  They  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  any  election  which  is  structured  as  a 
vehicle  to  establish  Soviet-surrogate  dicta- 
torship and  control  in  Namibia  such  as  oc- 
curred in  1975  in  Angola  after  it  achieved 
independence  from  Portugal  only  to  be  de- 
livered into  the  iron  grip  of  a  Soviet -puppet. 
As  they  see  it,  they  are  not  going  to  jump  or 
be  pushed  from  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire.  '  Tlw>y  will  not  accept  Soviet  hegemony 
camouflaged  in  the  false  plummage  of  'in- 
dependence." 

Namibia's  strategic  importance  to  the  U.S. 
and  the  West  gives  that  country  strong 
allies  in  its  struggle  to  avoid  being  a  pawn  in 
the  East-West  conflict,  or  being  delivered  to 
the  Soviets  by  the  appeasers.  collaboration- 
ists, accommodationists.  and  others  who 
remain  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  to  the  Soviet 
mineral  resource  war.  and  the  lessons  of 
Vietnam,  Afghanistan,  Angola.  Mozam- 
bique. Ethiopia,  and  the  long  parade  of 
other  countries  that  the  Soviets  have 
dragged  behind  the  iron  curtain"  in  their 
ceaseless  strategy  of  expansionism  toward 
world  domination.  Shall  Namibia  be  the 
next  victim? 
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NEW  ARMOR-PIERCING  "COP 
KILLER  ■  BULLET  BILL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  Members  have  requested 
copies  of  my  bill.  H.R.  5835.  which  I 
recently  introduced  to  outlaw  armor- 
piercing  cop  killer  bullets  that  can 
penetrate  the  bulletproof  vests  worn 
by  police.  This  new  legislation  was  de- 
veloped jointly  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  Justice  Departments  and  has  the 
support  of  the  law  enforcement  com- 
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munity.  I  view  this  measure  as  a  viable 
and  effective  alternative  to  previous 
legislation  I  authored  on  this  issue 
(H.R.  953).  I  am  confident  it  will  enjoy 
swift  passage  through  the  Congress 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as 
cosponsors  of  this  vital  police-protec- 
tion initiative.  At  this  time.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  insert  the  full  text  of 
H.R.  5835: 

H.R.  5835 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 921(a)(17)  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  designated  as  section 
921(a)(17)(A),  and  anew  subparagraph  (b)  is 
added  to  section  921(a)(17)  to  read,  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(B)  The  term  armor  piercing  ammuni- 
tion' means  solid  projectiles  or  projectile 
cores  constructed  from  tungsten  alloys, 
steel,  iron,  brass,  bronze,  beryllium,  copper, 
depleted  uranium.  The  term  shall  not  in- 
clude shotgun  shot  as  required  by  Federal 
or  state  environmental  or  game  regulations 
for  hunting  purposes,  frangible  projectiles 
designed  for  target  shooting,  or  any  projec- 
tile which  the  Secretary  finds  is  primarily 
intended  to  be  used  for  sporting  purposes. 
The  term  "solid"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  means  made  entirely  from 
one  or  more  of  the  substances  specified 
therein,  but  may  include  the  presence  of 
trace  elements  of  other  substances." 

Sec.  2.  Section  922(a)  of  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (6)  the  following: 

"(7)  for  any  person  to  manufacture  or 
import  armor  piercing  ammunition,  except 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  (A) 
the  manufacture  or  importation  of  armor 
piercing  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the 
United  Slates  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  or  any  State  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 

"(B)  the  manufacture  of  armor  piercing 
ammunition  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exporta- 
tion. " 

Sec.  3.  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
923(a)(1)  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(A)  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices  or  armor  piercing 
ammunition,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year:  ". 

Sec.  4.  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
923(a)(1)  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  of  ammunition  for  firearms,  other 
than  ammunition  for  destructive  devices  or 
armor  piercing  ammunition,  a  fee  of  $10  per 
year." 

Sec.  5.  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  <B)  of  sec- 
tion 923(a)(2)  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"(A)  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices  or  armor  piercing 
ammunition,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year:  or 

"(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vices or  ammunition  for  firearms  other  than 
destructive  devices,  or  ammunition  other 
than  armor  piercing  ammunition,  a  fee  of 
$50  per  year." 

Sec  6.  Section  924(c)  of  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  (a)  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
word  "or"  and  (b)  by  adding  new  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  to  read  as  follows; 

"(3)  during  and  in  relation  lo  the  commis- 
sion of  a  violent  felony  uses  or  carries  a  fire- 
arm and  is  in  possession  of  armor  piercing 
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ammunition  capable  of  b«-ing  fired  in  that 
firearm  shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  the  commission  of  such  felony. 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  five  years.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provi.sion  of  law.  the  court  shall 
not  suspend  the  sentence  of  any  person  con 
victed  of  a  violation  of  this  subsection,  nor 
place  him  on  probation,  nor  shall  the  term 
of  imprisonment  run  concurrently  with  any 
other  term  of  imprisonment.  Including  that 
imposed  for  the  felony  in  which  the  armor 
piercing  ammunition  was  used  or  carried 
No  person  sentenced  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  eligible  for  parole  during  the  term 
of  imprisonment  impased  herein  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term  violent 
felony  means— 

•■(a)  a  felony  < which  may  be  prosecuted  in 
a  court  of  the  United  Stales)  that  ha.s  as  an 
element,  the  use.  attempted  u.se  or  threat 
ened    use    of    physical    force    against    the 
person  or  property  of  another,  or 

•(b)  any  other  felony  (which  may  be  pros- 
ecuted in  a  court  of  the  United  States)  that, 
by  Its  nature  Involves  a  substantial  risk  that 
physical  force  against  the  person  or  proper 
ty  of  another  may  be  used  in  the  course  of 
its  commission.  ". 

Sec.  7.  These  amendments  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  that  sections  3.  4.  and  5  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  which  begins  more  than  90  days 
after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act  • 


REGAN  SHOULD  HAVE  HEEDED 

KAUFMAN 

HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1984 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  lake  thi.s 
opportunity  as  a  representative  of  an 
area  in  our  country  that  saw  unem- 
ployment as  high  as  23  percent  last 
year  and  that  still  lags  far  behind  the 
economic  recovery  that  may  be  occur- 
ring in  other  parts  of  the  Nation  to 
bring  to  your  attention  an  article  in 
the  June  3  Washington  Post  by 
Hobart  Rowen. 
Mr.  Rowen  states  that. 
Secretary  Regan  can  repeat  as  many  times 
as  he  wishes  that  there  is  no  solid  evidence 
of  a  link  between  budget  deficits  and  high 
interest  rales,  but  nobody  out.side  of  the 
Treasury  Department  believes  it. 

I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  people  in  Ohio  are  true  believers 
in  linkage.  Looking  at  interest  rates  on 
home  mortgages  and  automobile  loans 
and  at  tax  increases  attempting  to  di- 
minish Federal  and  Stale  budget  defi 
cits,  these  people  have  learned  the 
hard  way  that  there  is  a  link  between 
budget  deficits  and  interest  rates. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  spite  of  the  ad 
ministration's  claim  that  it  supports 
Congress'  efforts  to  make  a  $140  bil- 
lion downpaymenl  this  year  on  your 
skyrocketing  Federal  budget  deficit, 
we  certainly  are  not  seeing  very  much 
leadership  on  the  deficit  issue  from 
the  White  House. 

As  a  conferee  on  the  spending  por 
tion  of  H.R.  4170.  the  Ta.x  Reform  Act 
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of  1984.  I  can  tell  you  that  our  job 
would  be  made  much  easier  if  we  could 
hear  from  President  Reagan  on  the 
importance  of  expeditious  enactment 
of  H.R.  4170.  Without  the  President's 
leadership,  Congress'  efforts  to  raise 
revenue  and  to  close  loopholes  and  re- 
strict abusive  lax  shelters  are  made  a 
hundredfold  more  difficult. 

Secretary  Regan  may  ignore  the 
recent  increases  in  interest  rales,  but 
the  workers  of  Ohio  and  their  families 
will  not  be  able  to  do  the  same,  as  the 
purchase  of  consumer  durables  de- 
creases and  their  job  security  becomes 
more  tentative. 

As  economists  and  business  and  gov- 
ernment leaders  around  the  country 
continue  to  anticipate  potentially 
severe  economic  disruption  in  1985 
without  quick  action  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  this  year  and  a  promi.se 
to  continue  next  year,  I  urge  President 
Reagan  and  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  act  without  further  delay. 
Regan  Shoild  Have  Heeded  Kaueman 
(By  Hobart  Row  en  i 
For  more  than  a  year  now.  Trca-sury  Sec- 
retary Donald  T  Regan  lia-s  been  predicting 
that  interest  rates  would  come  down.  And 
although  he  s  been  dead  wrong  interest 
rates  haw  been  advancing  sharply  he  s 
still  at  It.  implying  that  the  huge,  imper.son 
al  financial  markets  don  I  know  what 
thev  re  doing. 

On  Meet  the  Press  ju.sl  a  month  ago. 
Ri>gan  look  a  free  swing  at  economist  Henry 
Kaufman  and  struck  out  Kaufman  had 
predicted  a  sharp  ri.se  in  interest  rates,  with 
spectacular  advances  '  in  1985.  unless  .some 
action  wa-s  taken  to  cut  the  federal  deficit 
right  away. 

A  panelist  said  to  Regan,  after  quoting 
Kaufman  Now  the  stock  market  1  which 
dropped  sharply!  appeared  to  lake  Mr. 
Kaufman  seriously.  Do  you.?' 

No.  I  never  have."  was  Regans  gratui 
tous  and  ill  advised  comment.  But  if  from 
his  point  of  view  I  don  t  know  where  he 
sees  those  interest  rales  coming  in  like  that. 
He  may  be  predicting  a  Democratic  victory. 
I  don't  know 

Kaufman  wa.s  basing  his  forecast  not  on  a 
Democratic  victory,  but  on  the  sound  as 
sumption  thai  the  Reagan  administration 
and  Congre.s.s  will  produce  no  more  than  a 
SNO  billion  down  payment  on  the  huge 
federal  deficit  Much  of  this  is  done  with 
mirrors:  Up  to  $100  billion  of  that  saving 
IS  already  toted  up  wilhin  the  existing 
budget  proposal 

As    Kaufman   said    in    remarks   that    trig 
gered  the     Meet   the  Press     discussion,  the 
down    payment     which     President     Reagan 
will  oversell  at  the  London  summit-  would 
cure  very  little. 

What  Kaufman  argues  for  is  action  that 
would  cut  the  deficit  up  front  this  year,  in 
stead  of  1986  or  1987  as  the  proposed  down 
payment  is  .scheduled  to  do. 

Regrettably.  Washington  is  more  content 
with  style  than  substance.'  Kaufman  told 
the  Texas  Bankers  A.s.sociation  When 
other  arms  of  stabilization  policy  forfeit 
their  responsibility  particularly  in  a  de- 
regulated and  mnovatne  financial  system- 
the  reliance  on  interest  rales  as  a  di.sciplin 
ing  force  will  again  produce  very  high 
yields,  damaging  virtually  every  sector  of 
the  economy  " 
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We  can  see  from  what's  happened  in  the 
past  month  how  persistent  Kaufman  was. 
and  how  much  better  off  the  nation  would 
be  If  Its  Treasury  .secretary  had  the  wit  to 
take  him  seriously.    ' 

A  month  ago,  when  Ka'ufman  talked  to 
the  Texas  bankers,  the  prime  rale  was  12 
percent,  and  the  30  year  Treasury  bond  rale 
13  percent  That  represented  an  increase  in 
the  prime  rate  from  10.5  percent,  and  the 
long  term  bond  rale  from  less  than  11  per 
cent  a  year  before. 

Now  in  the  short  space  of  a  month,  the 
prime  rate  is  at  12.5  percent  and  could  go 
higher  And  a  virtual  collapse  of  the  bond 
market  has  boosted  long-term  interest  rates 
to  within  a  fraction  of  14  percent. 

In  an  interview  with  this  reporter  on  May 
31.  Kaufman  predicted  that  the  prime  rale 
will  go  to  13.5  or  14  percent  by  the  end  of 
ihis  year.  He  repeated  his  forecast  that  the 
long  term  bond  rate  eventually  will  exceed 
Us  August  1981  peak  of  15.25  percent. 
Kaufman  .sees  the  nation  threatened  by 
a  loosening  of  credit  standards.  "  evidenced 
not  only  by  weakening  confidence  in  the 
banking  sy.stem  but  also  by  -massive  short- 
term  borrowing  by  business. "  and  the  will- 
ingness of  home  buyers  to  take  on  variable- 
rate  mortgages. 

Years  ago.  Americans  were  conservative, 
and  wanted  to  know  the  co.sts  they  were 
taking  on.  "  he  said.  But  here  we  are  in  a 
world  in  which  the  financial  sy.stem  is  not  as 
sound  as  it  was  a  decade  ago.  and  we  are  still 
Irving  deregulation  " 

The  whole  system  of  variable  (floating) 
rates.  Kaufman  told  me.  poses  a  new  threat: 
11  there  IS  a  cap  placed  on  the  rate,  the 
lender  will  be  squeezed  if  the  general  level 
of  interest  rates  rause;  if  there  is  no  cap.  the 
borrowers  will  suffer. 

Thus,  borrowers  and  lenders  are  making  a 
massive  bet.  as  they  move  more  and  more 
into  variable-rate  lending,  that  any  interest 
rate  ruse  will  be  modest,  brief,  and  then 
painlessly  retreat  That's  the  view  that  the 
Reagan  political  team  is  trying  to  sell,  and 
Kaufman,  for  one.  doesn't  buy  it. 

Onlv  the  future  will  tell  who's  right.  But 
.so  far.  tCaufman  s  grim  .scenario  .seems  to  be 
on  .schedule.  Financial  markets  have  been 
stunned  bv  a  continuous  stream  of  bad 
news  the  Continental  Illinois  bank  disaster, 
the  overhanging  Third  World  debt  crisis 
that  threatens  some  defaults  and  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

But  underlying  it  all  is  the  conviction  that 
nobodv  in  Washington-in  either  parly- 
will  move  to  cut  the  deficit,  which  guaran- 
tees high  interest  rates.  Secretary  Regan 
can  repeat  as  many  times  as  he  wishes  that 
there  is  no  solid  evidence  of  a  -link"  be- 
tween budget  deficits  and  high  interest 
rates,  but  nobody  outside  of  the  Treasury 
Department  believes  it. 

There  is  a  growing  lack  of  confidence  in 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan  among  financial 
experts.  He  not  only  has  been  persistently 
wrong  on  the  inleresl-ralc  trend,  but  also 
has  been  like  a  weather  vane  in  frequently 
contradictory  comments  of  Federal  Reserve 
policy 

The  markets-however  critical  they  may 
have  been  of  the  Fed  in  the  pasl-at  this 
point  don  t  blame  the  Fed  for  high  interest 
rates.  Their  concern  is  that  the  Fed  will 
knuckle  under  to  the  administration,  and 
issue  a  mountain  of  paper  money  to  finance 
the  deficit.* 
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ULTRASOUND  FILM  SHOWS 
UNBORN  CHILDS  REACTION 
TO  ABORTION 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
immediate  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  in  today's  Washington 
Times  by  syndicated  columnist  Joseph 
Sobran  about  a  new  film  that  sheds 
light  on  the  violence  of  abortion  and 
the  pain  imposed  by  the  procedure  on 
the  unborn  baby. 

According  to  Mr.  Sobran,  the  movie 
is  of  an  actual  abortion  and  utilizes 
untrasound  techniques  to  film  the 
child's  movements,  reactions,  and  re- 
sponse to  a  routine  suction  abortion. 

Here's  what  Mr.  Sobran  says  in  his 
column  about  the  film: 

Abortions  have  been  filmed  before,  but 
this  one  was  different.  Usually  you  see  the 
fetus  only  after  it  has  been  killed.  This  film, 
using  new  .sonographic  techniques,  shows 
the  outline  of  the  child  in  the  womb  thrash- 
ing to  resist  the  suction  device  before  it 
tears  off  the  head.  Then  you  see  the  dead 
child  dismembered  and  the  head  crushed. 
Then  the  parts  are  sucked  out. 

Nobody  who  sees  this  film  will  speak  again 
of  'painless"  abortion.  The  doctor  who  per- 
formed the  abortion  couldn't  l)ear  to  watch 
the  film  to  the  end  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  most  of  those  who  pro- 
mote the  proabortion  line  have  never 
adequately  focused  on  the  reality  of 
the  abortion  procedure.  Like  the 
doctor  who  performed  the  abortion 
but  who  couldn't  bear  to  watch  the 
film  to  the  end,  most,  when  confront- 
ed with  the  truth,  recoil  from  the  vio- 
lence inherent  in  the  procedure.  After 
all  who  of  my  colleagues  can  truly  sup- 
port injecting  salt  into  unborn  chil- 
dren as  required  by  one  method.  Who 
of  my  colleagues  can  truly  support  dis- 
membering helpless  infants. 

But  we  seem  to  have  an  uncanny 
ability  to  avoid  reality  around  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  simply  will  not 
do  when  the  lives  of  millions  of  chil- 
dren are  at  stake.  The  truth  must  be 
squarely  faced  and  it  must  be  faced 
now. 

Mr.  Sobran's  article  is  compelling 
and  must  reading.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 

Doctor  Couldn't  Bear  to  Watch 
( By  Joseph  Sobran ) 

Dr.  Bernard  Nathanson  used  to  be  an 
abortionist.  He  ran  the  largest  abortion 
clinic  in  the  Western  world  and  personally 
performed  more  than  5.000  abortions  before 
he  began  to  ask  what  he— and  we— were 
doing.  Then,  at  considerable  sacrifice,  he 
changed  his  mind  and  turned  against  legal 
abortion. 

Dr.  Nathanson  was  also  among  the  found- 
ers of  the  National  Alx>rtion  Rights  Action 
League.  He  left  that  behind,  too.  and  ex- 
posed its  conscious  strategy  of  targeting  the 


Catholic  Church  for  a  pro-abortion  hate- 
campaign. 

At  the  recent  national  Right  to  Life  con- 
vention, held  in  Kansas  City,  MO,  Dr.  Nath- 
anson showed  a  movie.  Anyone  who  thinks 
The  Texas  Chain-Saw  Massacre  was  violent 
hasn't  seen  this  one.  It  is  a  film  of  an  abor- 
tion. 

Abortions  have  been  filmed  before,  but 
this  one  was  different.  Usually  you  see  the 
fetus  only  after  it  has  been  killed.  This  film, 
using  new  sonographic  techniques,  shows 
the  outline  of  the  child  in  the  womb  thrash- 
ing to  resist  the  suction  device  before  it 
tears  off  the  head.  Then  you  see  the  dead 
child  dismembered  and  the  head  crushed. 
Then  the  parts  are  sucked  out. 

NolMJdy  who  sees  this  film  will  speak  again 
of  "painless  "  abortion.  The  doctor  who  per- 
formed the  abortiofti  couldn't  bear  to  watch 
the  film  to  the  end.  He  rushed  out  of  the 
room  where  it  was  shown  and  never  per- 
formed another  "procedure."  though  he  had 
performed  several  thousand  before. 

You  might  think  that  abortionists  are  cal- 
lous, bloodthirsty  men.  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily true.  They  have  relatively  little  con- 
tact with  the  fetuses  they  kill.  Usually  it 
falls  to  the  attending  nurses  to  assemble  all 
the  dead  parts  and  make  sure  nothing  has 
been  left  in  the  womb  to  decompose  and 
poison  the  mother.  For  this  reason,  nurses 
tend  to  resent  their  role  in  abortion  (the 
doctor,  after  all.  gets  the  lion's  share  of  the 
money,  anyway),  and  many  of  them  eventu- 
ally refu.se  to  assist  any  more. 

New  advances  in  techniques  of  monitoring 
the  behavior  of  the  unborn  only  confirm 
what  common  sense  should  tell  you:  abor- 
tion hurts.  The  nervous  system  is  in  place  as 
early  as  eight  weeks  after  conception,  and 
pain  is  certainly  fell  by  the  14lh  week. 

After  President  Reagan  raised  the  issue  of 
fetal  pain  last  January.  Dr.  Ervin  Nichols. 
of  the  proabortion  American  College  of  Ob- 
stetricians and  Gynecologists,  said:  "We  are 
unaware  of  any  evidence  of  any  kind  that 
would  substantiate  a  claim  that  pain  is  per- 
ceived by  a  fetus."  One  wonders  if  any  possi- 
ble evidence  would  make  a  difference  to  an 
organization  of  men  who  gel  rich  by  assum- 
ing the  opposite.  Is  there  any  evidence. 
after  all,  to  support  the  presumption  that  a 
fetus  feels  no  pain  whatever? 

Another  abortion  advocate  has  been 
quoted  as  saying,  more  candidly,  that  the 
pain  of  the  fetus  simply  doesn't  mailer. 
What  mailers  is  the  pain  of  the  mother. 

Abortion  advocates  are  going  to  have  to 
make  up  their  minds  whether  a  fetus  suf- 
fers or  whether  they  just  don't  care.  Until 
now  they  have  had  it  both  ways.  Bui  now 
they  must  either  face  the  evidence  or  say 
stoutly  that  the  evidence  doesn't  move 
them.  The  evidence  itself  is  clear  enough. 

One  wonders,  though,  why  the  burden  of 
proof  should  be  on  the  anti-abortion  forces. 
The  nervous  system  obviously  develops  well 
before  birth— that  is.  well  within  the  time 
frame  during  which  abortion  is  legal.  A 
creature  that  grows,  squirms  and  kicks 
clearly  has  feelings  of  its  own.  To  deny  this 
is  unintelligent  and  unfeeling.  We  should 
want  to  prevent  even  the  outside  chance 
that  dismembering  a  fetus  causes  it  the  sort 
of  agony  we  can  easily  imagine. 

The  pro-abortion  forces  have  used  a  series 
of  evasions  to  secure  their  position.  They 
have  said  that  the  issue  is  theological,  that 
nobody  knows  when  life  begins,  that  fetuses 
don't  suffer.  Al  every  step  they  have  de- 
manded that  their  opponents  provide  the 
proof. 


Well.  Dr.  Nathanson  has  provided  the 
proof.  Will  they  respond  honestly,  or  will 
they  lake  refuge  in  some  new  evasion?* 


ADMINISTRATION  CONFUSION 
ON  I'HE  FLAT  TAX 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  ago,  I  inserted  in  the  Record, 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
a  copy  of  an  outline  of  a  speech  by 
John  Chapoton,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment s  chief  tax  expert.  That  speech 
discussed  a  number  of  possible  ap- 
proaches to  tax  reform  which  the 
Treasury  Department  might  recom- 
mend in  its  study  due  this  December, 
conveniently  after  the  election.  Today, 
I  would  like  to  continue  this  informa- 
tional effort  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
story  in  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
13. 

The  story  reports  on  a  speech  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan,  in 
which  the  Secretary  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  so-called  flat  tax  is, 
and  I  quote  the  Secretary,  a  "snare 
and  a  delusion."  He  went  on  to  say 
that  "a  flat  tax,  I  think,  is  out  of  the 
question. "  Secretary  Regan  indicated 
that  the  reason  for  his  opposition  to 
the  flat  tax  was  that  it  would  raise  the 
tax  burden  on  the  low  end  of  income 
earners. 

Since,  however,  the  flat  tax  is  a  fa- 
vorite fundraising  ploy  of  many  of  the 
President's  new  right  supporters,  a 
hasty  correction  of  the  Secretary's 
comments  was  soon  made.  According 
to  the  story,  "Treasury  Department 
aides  later  said  that  Regan  didn't 
mean  that  he  or  the  administration 
were  against  a  flat  tax.  "  Now,  I  don't 
know'  where  anybody  else  learned  the 
English  language,  but  when  someone 
calls  something  a  "snare  and  a  delu- 
sion,"  this  doesn't  sound  like  an  out- 
right endorsement  to  me. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  truth  is 
that  no  matter  what  the  political  rhet- 
oric, the  administration  is,  in  fact,  op- 
posed to  the  flat  tax.  I  just  wish  that 
they  would  say  so  and  be  done  with  it. 

The  article  follows: 

Regan  Rules  Out  Flat  Tax  as  Part  of 
Reform  Plan 

(By  Jane  Seaberry) 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan  yes- 
terday ruled  out  a  flat  lax  as  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  reform  plan  and  hinted 
that  whatever  reform  is  proposed  would 
retain  deductions  for  interest  payments, 
charitable  contributions  and  oil,  gas  and 
mining  industries. 

Regans  remarks  before  a  conference  of 
the  American  Slock  Exchange  seemed  to 
contradict  other  administration  officials 
who  have  said  that  no  lax  reform  option 
has  been  ruled  out.  President  Reagan,  how- 
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ever,  has  said  thai  I  he  mortgage  ml  crest  de 
diiction  would  be  retained 

Regan  said  yesterday  that  a  flat  lax  is  a 
snare  and  a  delusion  and  that  it  would 
raise  the  tax  burden  on  the  low  end  of 
income  earners.  A  flat  tax.  1  think,  is  out 
of  the  question"  btn-ause  it  i.s  unfair  and  in- 
efficient, he  said. 

A  flat  tax  would  tax  all  workers  at  the 
same  rate  and  would  allow  few.  if  any.  de- 
ductions. 

What  would  happen  if  there  was  a  flat 
tax  with  no  deduction  for  interesf'  Regan 
asked  rhetorically.  He  also  referred  to  the 
impact  on  churches,  synagogues  and  mu.se 
urns  if  contributions  were  not  deductible. 
and  questioned  the  fate  of  extractive  indus 
tries  if  tax  breaks  for  them  were  eliminated 

Extractive  industries,  such  as  oil  and  ga-s 
drilling,  mines  and  other  busine.sses  that 
take  natural  deposits  from  the  earth,  art- 
given  a  special  tax  break  for  depletion  of 
their  resources.  In  fi.scal  1984.  such  tax 
breaks  were  worth  $2.4  billion. 

Treasury  Department  aides  later  .said  thai 
Regan  didn  t  mean  that  he  or  the  admin 
stration  were  against  a  flat   tax.  but   thai 
such  a  tax  would  be  difficult  for  Congress  to 
pass. 

Treasury  officials  have  maintained  that 
no  tax  reform  option  has  been  ruled  out  in 
Its  quest  to  design  a  tax  reform  initiative  re 
quested  by  President  Reagan  in  his  Stale  of 
the  Union  address  this  year  The  depart 
ment  is  in  the  midst  of  public  hearings  on 
various  tax  reform  proposals  and  has  told 
witnesses  no  decisions  have  been  made  yet 
on  a  tax  plan. 

One  witness  at  a  hearing  last  week  in 
Washington  accu.sed  the  Treasury  Depart 
ment  of  already  ruling  out  a  flat  tax  That 
charge  was  denied  by  Treasury  officials. 
Many  of  the  public  witnesses  lasl  week  said 
they  favored  a  flat  tax  without  exemptions 
and  deductions  Ijecause  they  feel  it  is  unfair 
for  .some  people  to  get  special  tax  breaks 
and  deductions  and  that  such  tax-avoiding 
techniques  favor  the  rich 

Other  options  the  administration  said  it 
was  studying  are  a  value-added  tax  or  a  type 
of  national  sales  tax.  a  modified  flat  tax 
that  would  tax  large  groups  of  workers  at 
different  rates,  and  a  consumed  income  tax 
that  would  reward  sa\ing  and  tax  income 
used  for  purchases. 

In  other  remarks.  Regan  said  real  growth 
in  output  would  be  between  5  5  and  6.0  per 
cent  this  year,  up  from  the  most  recently  re 
vised  administration  forecast  of  5.0  percent. 
Regan  said  the  economic  expansion  would 
continue  at  least  into  late  1985  and  early 
1986. 

He  said  the  recovery  .so  far  has  been 
stronger  than  normal,  .so  the  durabilit.v  of 
the  expansion  should  be  stronger  than  the 
average  recovery  of  36  months.* 


IF  YOU  CONQUER  CANCER.  ARE 
YOUR  TROUBLES  REALLY  OVER' 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1984 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  address  a 
problem  affecting  a  distinct  group  of 
Americans— those  who  have  conquered 
cancer  but  still  suffer  its  consequences 
in  the  form  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion. 
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My  bill  is  entitled  the  Cancer  Pa- 
tients Employment  Rights  Act."  It 
would  amend  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  employ- 
ment discrimination  on  the  basis  of  a 
cancer  history.  This  unique  but  ex- 
tremely disturbing  problem  was  initial- 
ly brought  to  my  attention  by  Sarah 
Splaver  Ph.D..  president  of  Cancer 
Hopefuls  for  Mutual  Support 
(CHUMS]  an  organization  which 
serves  as  a  national  coalition  of  cancer 
survivors  and  their  families  and 
friends. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  our  Nation 
today  there  are  a  total  of  5  million 
Americans  with  some  form  of  a  cancer 
hi.story  and  it  is  further  estimated 
that  about  25  percent  of  the.se  individ- 
uals are  victims  of  some  form  of  em- 
ployment discrimination.  This  can 
take  various  obvious  and  subtle  forms 
ranging  from  outright  job  denial,  wage 
reduction,  exclusion  from  and  reduc- 
tion in  benefits  dismissal  and  promo- 
tion denial. 

In  the  days  and  months  ahead  I 
intend  to  put  some  more  specific  infor- 
mation into  the  Record  on  this  prob- 
lem I  begin  by  printing  the  entire  text 
of  the  bill  I  have  introduced  today. 

H  R   5849 
To  amend  title  VII  of  the  Cuil  Righl.^  Act 
of  1964  to  prohibit  employment  di.scnmi 
nation  on  the  basis  of  a  cancer  history 
Br  it  rnactrd  bii  thr  .Sriiatr  and  House  of 
Rrprvsvntattii's    of    Ihf     Vnitvd    Staffs    of 
Ainrnca  m  CotiQrcss  assrniblrd. 
Section   1    This  Act  may   be  cited  as  the 
Cancer  Patients  Employment  Rights  Act.' 
Sec.  2.  lai  The  Congre.s.s  finds  thai 
(li  more  than  800.000  individuals  in  th»' 
United    Stales    are    diagno.sed    annually    as 
ha\ing  cancer,  and  of  this  number  approxi 
mately  400,000  will  be  cured; 

i2i  as  both  the  number  of  individuals  in 
the  United  States  are  diagno.sed  as  having 
cancer  and  the  peicentage  who  are  cured  in 
creases,  the  number  of  Ining  mduidiials 
with  a  cancer  history  increases,  lo  the 
I'Xteni  that  the  American  Cancer  Society  es- 
timates that  5  million  people  in  the  United 
Stales  hau-  a  cancer  history  with  approxi- 
mately 3  million  with  a  history  of  five  or 
more  years  since  diagnosis,  and 

i3i  approximately   twenty  fi\e   percent   of 
all  indl\iduals  with  a  cancer  history  are  vic- 
tims of  cancer  related  employment  di.scnmi 
nation,  including  job  denial,  wage  reduction, 
exclusion    from   and    reduction   in   benefits, 
dismus.sal  and  promotion  denial 
(bi  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to- 
( 1 1  di.scourage  employment  discrimination 
against  an  individual  ba.sed  on  such  indnid- 
ual  s  cancer  history; 

<2i  i-ncourage  employers  to  make  reasona 
ble  accommodations  which  assist  the  em- 
ployment of  an  individual  with  a  cancer  his- 
tory; 

(3)  increase  public  recognition  of  the  em- 
ployability  of  individual  having  a  cancer  his- 
tory; and 

i4>  encourage  further  legislation  designed 
to  prohibit  di.scrimmaiion  against  individ- 
uals with  cancer  histories  in  area.s  other 
than  employment  discrimination. 

Sec  3  Section  701  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Art  of  1964  i42  U  S.C  2000e»  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sub.section: 
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(1)  The  term  cancer  history'  means  the 
status  of  any  Individual  who  has.  or  has  had 
cancer,  or  who  is  diagnosed  as  having,  or 
having  had  cancer  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  term  'cancer"  means  any  dis- 
ease characterized  by  uncontrolled  growth 
and  spread  of  abnormal  cells.". 

Sec  4  Section  704  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub.sec- 
tion- 

■(CKli  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  for  an  employer,  employment 
agency,  or  labor  organization  to— 

"(A I  require,  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, an  employee  or  prospective  employee 
with  a  cancer  history  to  meet  medical  stand- 
ards which  are  unrelated  to  job  require- 
ments, or  to  require  such  employee  or  pro- 
spective t'mployee  to  submit  lo  a  medical  ex- 
amination or  reveal  any  medical  informa- 
tion unless  such  examination  or  information 
is  necessary  to  reveal  qualifications  essential 
to  Job  performance;  or 

•(B)  reveal  any  confidential  medical  infor- 
mation concerning  such  an  employee  or  pro- 
spective employee  without  the  express  writ- 
ten con.sent  of  such  employee  or  prospective 
employee. 

i2i  II  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  a  labor  organization  to  require  a 
member  or  potential  member  with  a  cancer 
history  to  submit  to  a  medical  examination 
or  reveal  any  medical  information  relating 
to  cancer  history  without  the  express  writ- 
ten con.sent  of  such  member  or  potential 
member. 

i3)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer  to  fail  to  make  a 
good  faith  effort  to  explore  whether  reason- 
abli'  accommodations  may  be  made  for  an 
employee  or  prospective  employee  with  a 
cancer  history  which  would  enable  the  em- 
ployee or  prospective  employee  to  fulfill  the 
job  requirements.  Whether  an  accommoda- 
tion IS  reasonable  shall  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  particular  ca.se.  Factors  relevant  to  the 
determination  of  reasonableness  include  ad- 
ministrative costs,  cost  of  the  physical  ac- 
commodations, the  cost  of  disruption  of  ex- 
isting work  practices,  the  size  of  the  employ- 
er s  business,  and  the  safety  of  existing  and 
potential  employees. 

(4>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  it  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  fail  or 
refuse  to  hire,  or  to  discharge  or  classify,  an 
employee  or  prospective  employee  with  a 
cancer  history  if — 

iA»  the  employer  demonstrates  that  such 
employer  is  unable  to  reasonably  accommo- 
date an  employee  or  prospective  employee 
to  enable  such  employee  or  prospective  em- 
ployee lo  fulfill  the  Job  requirements  with- 
out undue  hardship  to  the  employer;  or 

(B)  the  employee  or  prospective  employ- 
ee is  unable  to  perform  the  job  require- 
ments in  a  manner  which  would  not  endan- 
ger the  safety  of  such  employee,  prospective 
employee,  or  others,  regardless  of  the  avail- 
ability of  rea-soiiable  accommodations.". 

Sec'  5.  la)  Sections  703(a)<I).  703(a)(2). 
703(b).  703(c)(1).  703(c)(2).  703(d).  and 
703(e)il)  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
or  national  origin"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "national 
origin,  or  cancer  history". 

(b)  The  .sentence  beginning  "Notwith- 
standing any"  in  .section  703(h)  of  such  title 
is  amended— 

"(I)  by  striking  out  or  national  origin" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
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lieu  thereof   'national  origin,  or  cancer  his- 
tory';  »nd 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sex  or  national 
origin  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sex. 
national  origin,  or  cancer  history". 

(c)  Section  703(j)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or  national  origin"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'national  origin,  or  cancer  history"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  'national  origin"  the 
second  place  it  appears  the  following:  ■.  or 
persons  with  any  cancer  history,";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "national  origin"  the 
third  place  it  appears  the  following:  ",  or 
persons  with  such  cancer  history,". 

<d)  The  center  heading  of  section  703  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  'Or 
National  Origin"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  National  Origin,  or  Cancer  His- 
tory". 

Sec  «.  Section  704(b)  of  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  or  national  origin""  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "national 
origin,  or  cancer  history"". 

Sec  7.  The  sentence  beginning  "No  order 
of  the  court  in  sectioh  706(g)  of  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  or  national  origin '"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'national  origin,  or 
cancer  history". 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  717(a)  of  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  or  national  origin"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  national  origin,  or  cancer  his- 
tory ". 

(b)  Section  717(c)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "sex,  or  national  origin  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sex.  national 
origin,  or  cancer  history"". 

Sec  9.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
do  not  affect  any  right,  remedy,  obligation, 
or  responsibility  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1B73. 

Sec  10.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  month  after  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  is  enacted.* 


WHAT  THE  FLAG  MEANS  TO  ME 

HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 


IN 


Tfl 


OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 


•  Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
students  who  attend  the  Nativity  of 
Our  Lord  School,  St.  Josephs/St. 
Robert  School,  Leary  Elementary 
School,  Willow  Dale  Elementary 
School,  Davis  Elementary  School. 
Klinger  Junior  High  School,  and  Log 
College  Junior  High  School  in  Bucks 
County.  PA.  were  recently  asked  to  re- 
spond to  the  statement  "What  the 
Flag  Means  to  Me"  in  an  essay  con- 
test. The  contest  was  open  to  students 
in  grades  four  through  nine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  on  Flag  Day  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  winning  essays  in 
this  contest  and  ask  that  they  be  re- 
printed below: 

•What  the  Flag  Means  to  Me" 

When  I  look  at  our  American  flag  many 
things  come  to  mind.  I  think  of  Francis 
Scott  Key  sitting  on  a  rock  writing  the 
'  Star-SpBngled  Banner"  and  hoping  that  at 
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the  end  of  the  long  Battle  of  1812  he  would 
see  that.  "Our  flag  was  still  there."  I  also 
think  of  the  stories  my  grandfather  told  me 
about  when  he  was  wounded  during  World 
War  II.  They  remind  me  of  all  the  men  and 
women  who  risked  their  lives  in  the  past  200 
years  for  the  freedom  we  have  today. 

The  flag  represents  people  past  and 
present  who  are  willing  to  give  up  so  much 
to  pass  on  the  dream  of  freedom. 

Tara  McCartney. 
Grade  4.  Nativity  of  Our  Lord  School. 

What  the  Flag  Means  to  Me 
Back  in  1776  we  had  to  fight  against  Eng- 
land to  get  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  and 
press  so  we  could  do  what  we  wanted.  Men 
had  to  give  up  their  lives  so  we  could  have 
freedom  in  our  country.  Whenever  1  look  at 
the  flag  I  remember  the  fight.  Some  people 
just  hang  flags  up  for  decoration  and  after 
that  just  throw  them  away,  but  other 
people  honor  it  as  they  should. 

Now  we  have  a  flag  in  almost  every  school 
in  the  United  Slates.  On  June  14th  we  have 
a  day  called  Flag  Day.  On  that  day  we  give 
honor  to  our  flag.  People  hang  American 
flags  out  the  window  and  parades  are  held 
in  different  cities  all  over  the  country.  The 
flag  is  our  symbol  of  freedom.  I'm  proud  to 
l)e  an  American,  so  should  you. 

Jerry  Kochanski, 
Grade  4.  Natiiiti/  of  Our  Lord  School. 

"What  the  Flag  Means  to  Me  " 
When  I  see  the  flag  it  reminds  me  of  the 
innocent  people  fighting  and  dying  in  a  war. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  Civil  and  World  Wars. 
It  also  reminds  me  of  the  people  who  par- 
ticipate in  wars  to  keep  that  flag  flying  high 
and  proud  and  it  reminds  me  about  the 
honor  I  should  give  to  my  country.  The 
stars  remind  me  of  the  States  we  fought  for 
to  make  up  this  beautiful  country.  They 
also  remind  me  of  the  Presidents  trying  to 
make  peace  in  the  world.  The  flag  reminds 
me  of  the  many  trying  to  fight  starvation. 
crime,  and  pollution,  etc.  There  is  a  lot  of 
fighting  in  this  world  but  always  our  United 
States  Flag  will  fly  with  honor  and  grace 
and  always  I  will  give  it  my  complete  adora- 
tion. 

Nicole  Musto. 
Grade  6.  St.  Josephs/SL  Robert  School. 

"What  the  Flag  Means  to  Me  " 
To  me  the  flag  is  a  symbol  of  all  the 
people  in  this  country.  It  represents  the 
countless  numbers  who  have  lived,  worked 
and  died  to  keep  our  country  free.  I  think  of 
the  early  pioneers,  patriots,  the  cowboys. 
soldiers  and  explorers  who  have  been  a  part 
of  its  history.  Sadly  I  remember  the  men 
who  have  died  in_all  wars:  The  Revolution- 
ary War.  War  of  1812.  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War.  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars. 
Korea,  and  Vietnam.  Many  good  men  died 
so  that  I  could  be  free  to  write  this  composi 
tion. 

The  stars  in  our  flag  are  for  the  50  states 
and  the  red  and  white  stripes  represent  the 
13  orignial  colonies.  When  I  look  at  the  flag 
it  makes  me  happy  and  proud  to  be  an 
American. 

Michael  Hottinger. 
Grade  7.  St.  Josephs/St.  Robert  School. 

•"What  the  Flag  Means  to  Me  " 
Our  flag  has  symbolized  the  United  States 
for  over  200  years,  even  longer  than  the 
first  Government  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  endured  along  with  the  principles  of  our 
Constitution.  The  basis  of  our  Government. 
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written  in  the  Constitution,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  sturdy  and  long  lasting  in  history. 
Through  many  tests,  our  Government  has 
survived,  retaining  its  dignity  and  funda- 
mental of  service  for  and  by  the  people. 

One  of  the  basic  precepts  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  freedom.  The 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion  which  were 
so  highly  valued  by  the  colonists  are  taken 
for  granted  by  many  American  citizens 
today.  The  flag  represents  to  me  these  free- 
doms for  which  divisions  occurred,  emotion- 
al pain  felt,  and  lives  were  lost.  These  great 
strengths  of  our  country,  consistency  and 
freedom,  are  the  meanings  behind  the  flag 
lo  me. 

Patricia  Chapman, 
Grade  8.  Nativity  of  Our  Lord  School. 

What  the  Flag  Means  to  Me  " 

To  me  the  flag  represents  a  country  rich 
in  opportunity,  freedom,  and  liberty.  A 
country  in  which  blacks,  whites.  Jews,  and 
Christians  should  be  given  equal  opportuni- 
ty. 

It  represents  the  50  States  and  the  Thir- 
teen Original  Colonies. 

The  flag  represents  the  people  of  our 
country  as  well.  When  it  is  flown  in  some- 
one's yard  it  shows  that  they  honor  and  re- 
spect their  country,  its  ideals,  and  the  flag 
that  symbolizes  it. 

When  I  see  a  flag,  it  often  reminds  me  of 
all  the  women  and  men  that  suffered  for 
our  country.  It  also  sometimes  reminds  me 
of  George  Washington  and  his  army  who 
bravely  fought  the  British.  The  flag  also  re- 
minds me  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the 
other  men  that  wrote  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

We  should  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  this 
country  and  can  call  the  grand  old  flag  our 
own. 

Rebecca  Eickhoff, 
Grade  4.  Leary  Elementary  School. 

"What  the  Flag  Means  to  Me" 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  means  free- 
dom to  me.  A  freedom  to  have  the  right  to 
my  own  opinion.  A  freedom  to  vote  for  gov- 
ernment representatives. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  means  peace 
of  mind  that  comes  from  living  in  America, 
We  have  no  wars  going  on  in  our  country. 
We  have  plenty  of  food  and  plenty  of  shel- 
ter. 

The  flag  means  a  promise  of  the  future 
for  me  growing  up  in  a  peaceful  country.  All 
these  ideas  are  important  to  me.  The  flag 
reminds  me  of  the  many  different  colors  of 
the  people  that  live  under  it. 

Michael  Bender. 

Grade  5.  Willow  Dale  Elementary  School. 

"What  the  Flag  Means  to  Me" 
"the  country  behind  the  flag" 

Our  flag  means  very  much  to  me.  It  repre- 
sents freedom,  justice— and  to  me— one  of 
the  most  beautiful  countries  of  the  world. 

This  summer  it  also  represents  the  coun- 
try holding  the  Olympic  Games— the  time 
when  all  countries  and  people  unite  with 
peace. 

Our  flag  stands  as  a  reminder  of  our 
dreams.  Dreams  of  total  human  equality; 
dreams  of  world  peace:  dreams  of  everyone 
in  the  world  living  as  one. 

But  we  must  remember  not  to  take  all  of 
what  we  have  for  granted.  We  have  fought 
hart  for  these  freedoms.  We  have  earned 
them  well.  We  even  have  our  flag  on  the 
North  Pole  and  the  moon.  That  must  mean 
something  to  us. 
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Our  flag  means  a  lot  to  mr.  as  it  should  to 
every  American  and  do  them  proud 

Jessica  Cormier. 
Grade  6.  Dans  Elcmrnlanj  School 

What  the  Flag  Means  to  Me 
Patriotism,  nationahly,  and  dignity  arc 
what  the  flag  .symbohzes  lo  me.  The  flaw 
shows  people  of  other  countries  *ho  we  are 
and  what  we  stand  for  The  stars  symbolize 
how  many  States  we  have  today,  and  the 
thirteen  stripes  represent  our  Thirteen 
Original  Colonies.  Our  flag  of  stars  and 
stripes,  to  me.  symbolizes  diversity  people 
of  different  races  and  religions  who  have 
come  and  settled  in  this  land  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  better  way  of  life.  The  colors  of  our  flag 
are  bold  showing  our  independent  and  asser 
tive  initiative.  Our  flag  does  not  have  a 
simple  emblem  or  insignia,  but  then  we  are 
not  a  simple  nation.  We  are  complex  and 
constantly  evolving  Our  flag  is  a  beacon  of 
hope  to  many  around  the  world. 

Miranda  Ellis. 
Grade  7.  X/inffer  Junior  High  School 

What  the  Flag  Means  to  Me 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  more  meaning  than  just  being  an  mdica 
tion  of  our  country  It  reminds  me  of  our 
part  in  the  building  of  our  great  nation. 

The  stars  alone  memorialize  how  the  early 
Americans  created  the  fifty  slates  each 
separate  in  its  own  way.  yet  all  unified 
under  the  Constitution. 

Suspended  high  in  the  air.  waving  and 
cracking  in  the  wind,  the  flag  gives  a  sense 
of  supremacy,  since  our  country  is  above  all 
others  t)ecause  of  our  great  freedom  and  op- 
portunity. 

The  spirit  of  America  is  reflected  in  the 
lively  colors  and  design  in  our  banner  With 
out   that  driving  spirit   among  pre.seni   and 
past  generations,  this  nation  would  not   be 
what  It  IS  today 

The  flame  of  hope  we  try  to  keep  burning 
in  our  hearts  always.  But  when  optimism 
and  enthusiasm  are  gone,  we  can  look  at  the 
flag  and  remember  the  fighting  people  who 
overcame  all  obstacles  to  make  this  nation 
what  It  IS. 

Craig  Strimel. 

Grade  8.  Log  College  Junior  High  School. 

What  the  Flag  Means  to  Me 
When  I  see  the  flag.  I  immediately  think 
of  the  country  behind  it    The  flag  symbol 
izes  the  United  States    history,  its  people, 
and  their  ideals.  I  must  admit   when  I  see 
the  flag  daily  I  tend  to  take  it  for  granted, 
along  with  the  freedoms  it  represents.  It  is 
when  I  see  the  flag  at  places  other  than  my 
familiar  surroundings  that  I  appreciate  our 
country.  Over  an  embassy  it  symbolizes  a 
small  part  of  our  country  and  its  work  to 
create  worldwide  peace  and  to  help  fellow 
humans.    On    the    moon    it    represents   our 
future  and  the  promi.se  it   holds  for  us  in 
places  other  than  our  planet.  At  a  ball  park, 
it  signals  the  freedom  we  have  to  enjoy  our 
selves  without  restrictions.  And  lastly,  on  a 
soldier's  coffin,  the  flag  shows  me  .someone 
was  willing  to  give  his  life  in  order  to  defend 
our  country  and  its  liberty    That  is  when  I 
realize   how  privileged  I   am  to  live  in  the 
country  that  our  t>eautiful  flag  flies  over 
Bridget  Clefe. 
Grade  9.  Log  College  Junior  High  School 

I  commend  the  winners  for  their 
hard  work.  I  commend  their  teachers 
and  both  the  Warminster  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Warminster  Township 
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for   sponsoring    this    Flag    Day    essay 
contest. • 


June  H  1984 


SOVIET  HARASSMENT  OF 

BALTIC  PEOPLE  EXTENDS  TO 
VISITORS  OF  THE  OCCUPIED 
COUNTRIES 

HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdai/.  June  14.  1984 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  44  years  ago  today  that  the 
Soviet  military  marched  on  the  Baltic 
States  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia,  depriving  the  people  of  these 
countries  their  freedom  and  ethnic 
heritage. 

The  Soviets  lo  this  day  continue  to 
harass  the  Baltic  people  and  have  ex- 
tended their  harassment  to  tourists 
visiting  the  Baltic  States.  Last  week  a 
Latvian-American  tour  operator  was 
detained  for  2  days  in  Estonia  by 
Soviet  customs  officials. 

The  Soviet  KGB,  which  is  routinely 
assigned  to  provide  clandestine  surveil- 
lance lo  Baltic  visitors,  was  behind 
this  latest  incident.  The  mi.ssion  of  the 
KGB  officers  is  to  frighten  and  dis- 
courage lour  directors  from  bringing 
future  groups  to  the  area. 

Soviet  leaders  fear  that  the  Baltic 
peoples  inexhaustible  desire  for  peace 
will  be  fueled  by  meetings  with  Ameri- 
can tourists  lo  the  region.  The  Soviets 
al.so  are  afraid  that  the  Baltic  people 
will  pass  along,  through  visitors,  the 
truth  about  Soviet  repre.ssion  and 
denial  of  freedom. 

Following  my  remarks  is  a  June  12, 
1984,  story  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  the  lastest  KGB  harass- 
ment of  Baltic  tourists.  It  says  a  great 
deal  about  the  Soviet  leaders  who  feel 
the  need  to  watch  over  visitors  to  the 
country  and  lo  discourage  future  visi- 
tors from  making  the  trip.  One  can 
only  wonder  what  the  Soviets  are 
trying  to  hide  and  compare  their  treat- 
ment of  tourists  with  the  freedom  visi- 
tors to  our  country  are  accorded  and 
the  welcome  they  receive. 

The  story  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

12.  19841 

USSR  Puts  Heat  on    Tourists    Traveling 

to  Baltic  Republics 

I  By  Eric  Lett  lander  i 

Stockholm.    The  detention  of  a  Latvian 

American  tour  operator  by  Soviet   customs 

officials  last  week  in  Tallinn.  Estonia,  points 

to   increasing   Soviet    nervousness   about   .so 

called     ethnic  tourism     lo  the  Baltic  repub 

lies. 

Latvia  is  visited  every  year  by  some  3.000 
tourists  of  Latvian  descent,  according  lo 
Soviet  statistics.  This  summer,  a  large 
number  of  tourists  planning  to  visit  Latvia 
from  overseas  will  also  attend  a  Latvian 
song  and  cultural  festival  in  Mun.ster.  West 
Germany  The  latest  incident  ma.  he  a 
warning  that  nationalist  sentiments  from 
I  he  festival  sliouldn't  be  imported  to  l,atvia. 


The  tour  operator.  Biruta  Screda.  of  San 
Mateo.  California,  was  briefly  held  in  Tal- 
linn She  was  prevented  from  leaving  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  group  of  more  than  40 
Latvian  American  tourists  while  returning 
from  Latvia  via  the  Estonian  capital.  Mrs. 
Sereda  plans  to  have  several  groups  going  to 
Latvia  before  the  festival. 

Her  group  returned  unaccompanied  by 
ferry  to  Hels  .iki,  where  several  tourists 
alerted  US  diplomats  and  news  agencies. 

Mrs  Sereda  was  released  two  days  later. 
She  told  business  associates  in  Helsinki  that 
the  reason  she  had  missed  returning  on 
schedule  was  the  time  required  by  customs 
officials  to  catalogue  gifts  and  jewelery  she 
was  taking  out  of  Latvia. 

Members  of  the  tour  group  also  reported 
that  Mrs.  Sereda  was  ill  and  fainted  during 
what  they  said  was  a  very  intensive  customs 
search. 

Sources  familiar  with  the  incident,  howev- 
IT.  suggested  that  the  California-based  tour 
operator  was  apparently  set  up"  by  the 
Ljitvian  KGB  in  a  case  typical  of  the  way 
the  Soviet  police  and  intelligence  service 
wages  psychologial  warfare"  against  tour 
operators  and  tourists  who  speak  Baltic  Ian 
guages. 

At  the  .same  time,  frequent  travelers  to 
Latvia  .said  the  thorough  cu.stoms  search  re- 
flected an  unprecedented  worry  by  Soviet 
authorities  about  items  tourists  may  be 
taking  out. 

One  Western  diplomat,  recently  in  Lt^nin- 
grad.  al.so  .spoke  of  intensive  border 
searches,  suggesting  the  Soviets  are  more 
wary  of  all  travelers,  not  only  emigre  tour- 
ist 

The  informants  said  that  once  the  tour 
operator  had  been  isolated  from  her  group 
and  frightened  and  exhausted  by  the 
brutal"  customs  .search,  an  anonymous 
young  Latvian  official  showed  up.  and  pro- 
fessing to  ■  .save"  her  from  the  Tallinn  cus- 
toms officials,  started  to  politely  ask  her 
whether  any  foreign  secret  .services  were 
paying  her  lo  operate  tours  to  Latvia. 

According  to  touri.sts  who  have  undergone 
similar  discussions,"  the  Latvian  official 
most  likely  referred  lo  details  of  the  tour 
operators  activities  in  Latvia  that  could 
only  have  been  obtained  by  clandestine  sur- 
veillance and  cautioned  that  her  business 
could  be  terminated  by  offending  the  au- 
thorities. The  official,  in  effect,  implied  he 
was  the  lour  operators  KGB  "case  officer." 
but  never  disclosed  his  name  or  occupation. 
For  a  number  of  lour  operators  such  as 
Mrs  Sereda.  for  whom  trips  to  Latvia  com- 
pri.se  I  heir  main  business  activity,  such  a 
veiled  threat  amounts  to  blackmail."  ac- 
cording to  one  source. 

Because  of  economic  interests  and  person- 
al ties  with  Latvia  that  are  often  involved, 
incidents  with  tour  operators  are  usually 
downplayed,  and  the  KGB  activities  can  be 
repeated  against  other  persons  since  they 
receive  virtually  no  publicity. 

Sources  familiar  with  such  incidents  also 
said  the  US  and  other  Western  diplomats 
tend  to  categorize  such  cases  simply  as 
rough  treatment  by  Soviet  authorities 
rather  than  see  them  as  part  of  a  deliberate 
compaign  in  an  esoteric  conflict  between  the 
KGB  and  emigres. 

When  questioning  tour  operators.  Latvian 
KGB  operatives  often  pose  as  officials  of  a 
vi-sa  department  "  located  on  Henri  Barbiss 
St.  in  Riga.  They  sometimes  invite  tourists 
for  coffee  and  cakes,  claiming  to  be  check 
ing  up  on  tourists"  welfare  in  tourist  serv- 
ices, but  officials  of  the  same  department 
detained  and  harshly  interrogated  a  Latvian 
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mother  and  daughter  from  Sweden  in  early 
1983. 

Sources  in  Mrs.  Sereda's  tour  group  said 
the  operator  may  already  have  been  called 
for  polite  questioning  while  in  Riga.  The  au- 
thorities were  apparently  worried  about  the 
large  number  of  younger  tourists  with  the 
group  and  may  have  inquired  whether  any 
of  them  held  anti-Soviet  views.* 


FAMltY  VIOLENCE.  A  NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1984 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congressional  Caucus  for 
Women's  Issues,  of  which  I  am  co- 
chair,  has  long  supported  legislation  to 
combat  the  invidious,  and  often  invisi- 
bile.  horror  of  family  violence. 

All  available  statistics  point  to  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  number  of 
women  and  children  being  brutalized 
in  the  United  States.  Approximately 
1.8  million  women  are  battered  each 
year.  Over  1.4  million  children  were 
abused  or  neglected  in  1982.  a  9.2  per- 
cent increase  over  1981. 

We  are  proud  that  a  provision  to 
provide  prevention,  shelter  and  train- 
ing programs  has  passed  the  House. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  delay  approving  this  urgently 
needed  program. 

Representative  George  Miller. 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families,  is  to  be 
commended  for  convening  the  commit- 
tee on  June  14  to  hear  testimony  on 
this  critical  issue.  His  opening  remarks 
document  the  growing  problem  and 
the  urgent  need  for  Federal  assistance, 
and  I  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Congressman  Miller's  remarks 
follow: 

Openihg  Statement  of  Chairman  George 
Miller 

This  iTiorning,  the  committee  will  address 
•Violence  and  Abuse  in  American  Families." 
It  is  a  subject  we  have  touched  on  many 
times  in  our  first  year's  assessment,  but 
today  we  will  take  our  first  concentrated 
look  at  this  growing  national  crisis  that 
touches  all  regions,  all  races  and  all  econom- 
ic groups. 

Id  especially  like  to  offer  greetings  to 
Senator  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska,  who  is  lead- 
ing the  legislative  initiative  in  the  Senate  to 
address  spouse  and  elder  abuse.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  House  has  already  approved  the 
"Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Services" 
proposal  which  I  introduced,  which  many 
members  of  this  committee  helped  to  fash- 
ion, and  which  every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee supported. 

We  will  hear  from  a  courageous  woman 
who  was  beaten  as  a  child  and  battered  as  a 
wife.  But  with  the  help  of  a  shelter  and  iU 
services,  she  has  been  able  to  end  the  cycle 
of  violence  in  her  life. 

We  will  also  hear  from  the  supervising  ex- 
ecutive of  the  ABC  movie.  "Something 
About   Amelia"'— an   unparalleled   initiative 
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by  a  network  that  graphically  demonstrated 
the  effects  of  .sexual  abuse  not  only  on  the 
child  but  on  the  family  as  a  whole.  Millions 
of  current  and  former  victims  of  incest  have 
sought  help  for  the  first  time  as  a  result  of 
this  program. 

We  will  conclude  with  representatives  of 
law  enforcement  organizations,  which  serve 
as  critical  links  in  addressing  the  problem  of 
family  violence,  and  from  members  of  the 
private,  non-profit  human  service  sector 
who.  recognizing  the  increasing  numbers  of 
family  violence  and  abuse  victims,  have 
stepped  up  their  efforts  to  respond. 

Members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families  have  criss- 
crossed this  nation,  listening  to  testimony 
from  private  citizens  and  public  officials  as- 
sessing current  conditions  among  families 
and  children.  We  know  the  seriousness  of 
the  family  violence  issue. 

In  Utah,  between  1982  and  1983  alone. 
there  was  a  threefold  increase  in  confirmed 
cases  of  child  abuse.  In  Maine,  reports  of 
child  maltreatment  increased  166  percent 
between  1976  and  1980.  and  reports  of 
sexual  abuse  increased  42  percent. 

The  committee  also  heard  of  similar  in- 
creases in  New  York.  Michigan,  and  Califor- 
nia, Unfortunately,  we  al.so  heard  about  the 
impact  of  recent  federal  budget  cuts.  In  Los 
Angeles,  as  the  number  of  child  abuse  cases 
increased  46  percent  between  1978  and  1982. 
the  number  of  workers  available  to  handle 
the  cases  declined  18  percent. 

In  my  own  community  of  Contra  Costa 
County.  California,  where  child  abu.se  refer- 
rals have  increa.sed  131  percent  between 
1978  and  1983,  the  number  of  cases  accepted 
for  investigation  has  declined  by  nearly  one- 
third.  All  too  often,  a  child  wlio  is  too  old, 
or  not  bloodied  up  enough,  just  does  not  get 
help. 

Not  all  family  violence  is  targeted  at  chil- 
dren. In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  a 
three-day  crime  watch  revealed  that  39  per- 
cent of  all  assaults,  attempted  murders,  and 
completed  murders  are  related  lo  family  \  io- 
lence.  Nationwide,  the  Center  for  Women 
Policy  Studies  reports  more  than  1  million 
abused  women  seek  medical  help  each  year, 
while  20  percent  of  visits  to  emergency 
rooms  by  women  are  due  to  battering. 

These  findings  indicate  a  shocking  ri.se  in 
the  incidence  of  family  violence,  while  at 
tlie  .same  time,  the  federal  resources  devot- 
ed to  its  prevention,  and  to  assisting  its  vic- 
tims, have  been  irrationally  reduced.  Fortu- 
nately, there  is  a  legislative  vehicle  already 
in  place  which  can  reverse  that  trend.  There 
is  nothing  partisan  about  this  i.ssue.  It  is 
clearly  one  that  has  aroused  intense  interest 
in  both  parties.  Those  of  us  exposed  to  this 
issue  want  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
move  together  soon.  My  legislation,  and  the 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Ste\'ens.  as  well 
as  the  extension  of  the  expired  child  abuse 
program,  should  be  enacted  into  law  this 
year.  We  have  already  delayed  far  too  long. 

Even  the  Administration,  which  has  con- 
sistently tried  to  prevent  and  diminish  any 
federal  role  in  a.ssisting  the  victims  of 
family  violence,  has  voiced  concern  about 
the  dimension  of  the  problem.  The  Surgeon 
General,  Dr,  C.  Everett  Koop.  has  consist- 
ently stated  that  violence  on  our  streets  and 
in  our  homes  is  of  'epidemic""  proportions. 
The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  just  re- 
leased a  special  report  on  family  violence 
which  concluded: 

■"Considering  that  during  a  9-year  period 
4.1  million  victimizations  committed  by  rela- 
tives have  been  reported  to  a  government 
agency  (either  police,  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
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Statistics,  or  both),  and  that  a  substantial 
number  of  these  occurred  at  least  three 
times  during  a  6-month  period,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  familv  violence  is  a  significant 
problem  of  large,  and  currently  ill-under- 
stood proportions.  "  (Italic  for  emphasis.) 

The  committee  invited  Lois  Herrington, 
the  Director  of  the  Attorney  Generals  Task 
Force  on  Family  Violence,  lo  tell  us  today 
what  the  task  force  has  learned.  Although 
Mrs.  Herrington  declined  to  appear  today, 
we  await  the  report  of  the  task  force  with 
deep  interest. 

We  all  wish  there  were  no  need  lo  be  here 
this  morning  to  hear,  once  again,  about 
family  violence.  But  we  don"l  know  all  we 
need  to  know  about  the  cause  of  violence, 
nor  have  we  yet  recognized,  at  the  federal 
level,  the  enormity  of  the  preventable  and 
treatable  pain  inflicted  on  millions  of  our 
citizens,  both  children  and  adults. # 


THE  NEW  POLITICS  OF 
INEQUALITY 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  fascinating  new  book, 
"The  New  Politics  of  Inequality."  by 
Thomas  Byrne  Edsall.  In  his  book.  Mr. 
Edsall.  a  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Post,  analyzes  the  political  shifts  that 
have  occurred  in  recent  years  and  the 
effects  they  have  had  on  economic 
policies  and  budgetary  programs. 

In  exploring  the  reasons  for  the 
shifts  and  explaining  how  one  area  im- 
pinges on  another.  Mr.  Edsall  arrives 
at  conclusions  which  will  be  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  Members  of  this 
body  as  well  as  to  everyone  interested 
in  the  development  of  public  policy. 

For  those  Members  of  the  House 
who  may  have  missed  it,  I  include  the 
following  review  of  the  book  by 
Robert  Lekachman,  who  teaches  eco- 
nomics at  the  City  University  of  New 
York. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  10.  1984] 

The  Origins  of  the  Reagan  Revolution 
(By  Robert  Lekachman) 

For  Democrats  the  temptation  is  strong  to 
explain  1980"s  electoral  calamity  as  a  tale  of 
personality— Reagans  charisma  and 
Carters  lamentable  shortage  of  that  qual- 
ity. Thomas  Edsall.  who  covered  the  budget 
wars  first  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  then 
for  this  newspaper,  has  written  a  cool  analy- 
sis of  trends  in  voting  patterns,  union 
power,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  two  major 
parties  which  should  lay  to  rest  the  consol- 
ing notion  that  after  Reagan  the  country 
,will  reinstate  the  Democrats  as  the  normal 
majority  party. 

Democratic  troubles  were  for  a  time  dis- 
guised by  Watergate  which  increased  the 
partys  congressional  majority  in  1974  and 
1976  and  propelled  Jimmy  Carter  into  the 
White  House.  But  as  Carter's  frustrations 
revealed,  slow  growth  diminished  congres- 
sional ability  to  reward  blue-collar  workers, 
minorities,    and    low-income    families— the 
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most  loval  elements  of  the  Democratic  coali 
tion.  Carter  ROt  nowhere  with  welfare 
reform  and  comprehensive  health  coverage 
At  the  moment  in  November  1978  when 
Congress  enacted  the  HumphreyHawkms 
Balanced  Growth  and  Full  Employment 
Act.  it  was  a  dead  letter  In  the  same  year. 
Congress  passed  the  first  major  tax  bill 
since  the  1930s  that  did  not  skew  benefits 
toward  those  at  the  bottom  and  middle  of 
the  income  spectrum.  Indeed  supply  siders 
like  Paul  Craig  Roberts  date  the  beginnmg 
of  their  triumph  from  this  measure  which 
sharply  reduced  levies  on  capital  gains. 

How  could  a  heavily  Democratic  Congress 
stray  so  far  from  the  New  Deal-Great  Socie 
ty  tradition?  As  Edsall  demonstrates  in  me 
ticulous  detail.  Congress  reacted  not  only  to 
diminish  tax  resources  but  also  to  shifts  in 
its  members'  constituencies  and  sources  of 
campaign  funding.  Many  of  the  post  Water 
gate  winners  ousted  Republicans  in  subur 
ban  districts  heavily  populated  by  Yuppies 
unsympathetic  to  unions  and   their  social 
agenda.  Unions  which  in  the   1950s  repre 
sented  more  than  a  third  of  the  labor  force 
have    steadily    lost    membership    and    now 
enroll  little  more  than  a  fifth  of  American 
workers.  Edsall  highlights  the  situation  by 
inspection  of  the  financial  consequences  of 
a  vote  shift  on  common  situs  legislation  be 
tween  1975  and  1977  by  11  Democrats.  Con 
gress  passed  but  President  Ford  vetoed  the 
measure  which  would  have  allowed  a  single 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

striking  construction  union  to  picket  all  en 
trances  to  a  building  site.  The  11  who 
switched  were  the  margin  between  victory 
and  defeat  in  1977.  In  the  1976  election, 
labor  contributions  to  their  campaign  to- 
taled $166,987.  Displeased  unions  gave  only 
$97,820  in  1978.  However,  the  ubiquitous 
corporate  PACs  almost  doubled  their  gifts— 
$177,208  in  1976  and  $346,293  in  1978.  None 
of  the  11  in  other  words  needed  to  display  a 
profile  in  courage  while  deserting  labor 
backers. 

Other  bad  things  were  happening  to  the 
Democrats.  I  can  only  note  them  here.  Re- 
publicans were  learning  to  target  campaign 
funds  toward  states  and  districts  where 
money  particularly  at  the  beginning  and  in 
the  concluding  days  of  campaigns  makes  a 
crucial  difference.  More  and  more  they  were 
uniting  as  a  coherent  ideological  party  of 
the  affluent.  By  contrast,  internal  divisions 
among  their  opponents  deepened  beginning 
with  the  Vietnam  War  which  the  AFL  CIO 
supported  to  the  end  and  other  important 
elements  in  the  party  opposed.  Affirmative 
action  -set  blacks  and  Jews  at  odds.  The  in- 
terests of  .suburban  and  blue-collar  Demo- 
crats diverged. 

Possibly  worst  of  all.  Republicans  who 
used  to  give  an  excellent  imitation  of  the 
British  Tories  whom  Walter  Bagehot  called 
the  .stupid  party  suddenly  became  the  custo- 
dians of  new  Ideas.  Con.servative  intellectu- 
als, based  in  the  American  Enterpri.se  Insti- 
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tute  and  the  Hoover  Institution  among 
other  think  tanks,  and  conservative  jour- 
nals notably  Irving  Kristols  the  Public  In- 
terest, patiently  dissected  liberal  programs 
and  offered  such  free-market  substitutes  as 
school  vouchers,  the  nagative  income  tax, 
metering  of  pollution,  and  cost-benefit  ana- 
lysts. Imperceptibly  the  New  Deal  and 
Great  Society  came  to  seem  frayed  and 
tired.  ^  . 

Ed.sall.  who  clearly  deplores  the  upward 
redistribution  of  income  and  wealth  and  the 
damage  inflicted  upon  programs  targeted  to 
low  income  and  working-class  groups,  does 
not  offer  much  hope  of  quick  reversal  of  the 
Reagan  revolution.  If.  somewhat  against  the 
odds.  Democrats  turn  out  enough  new 
voters  among  blacks,  women,  and  Hispanics 
whose  declining  election  participation  is  one 
.source  of  their  troubles.  Mondale  or  Hart 
will  have  enormous  difficulty  in  undoing 
the  Reagan  damage  to  social  programs.  A 
legacy  of  this  administration  is  an  enormous 
deficit  which  dictates  spending  prudence 
and  unpopular  tax  increases. 

This  first-class  book-the  best  single  ex- 
planation of  Reagans  success  that  I  have 
encountered— leaves  me  with  a  question  and 
a  hope.  How  much  longer  must  we  wait  for 
a  party  as  clearly  ideological  on  the  Demo- 
cratic left  as  the  Republicans  now  are  on 
the  conservative  right?  My  hope  is  that 
Reagan  will  by  1988  at  latest  succeed  where 
others  have  failed  to  turn  this  trick.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer:  ' 

Let  us  pray. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother: 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee.—Exodus  20:12. 

Father  in  Heaven,  Sunday  we  cele- 
brate fathers.  Bless  those  in  the 
Senate  who  are  fathers.  Grant  that  we 
may  appreciate  the  importance  of  fa- 
therhood in  preserving  family  and 
home,  in  preparing  children  and  youth 
for  life.  Help  us  to  realize  that  howev- 
er we  may  succeed  in  life— no  success 
compensates  for  failure  as  fathers.  To 
fail  in  a  career  is  a  one  generation 
problem— to  fail  as  a  father  is  to  affect 
generations  to  come.  Father  God,  help 
us  to  take  seriously  our  responsibility 
as  fathers  and  to  give  priority  to  that 
opportunity.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
I       TIME 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  the  time 
allocated  to  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  less  that  which  I  may  use  this 
morning  may  be  reserved  for  our  re- 
spectiv»e  use  at  any  time  during  the 
course  of  this  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  11.  1984) 

been  on  this  bill  a  while,  and  I  think 
the  time  is  right  for  us  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  time  cer- 
tain for  final  passage. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  during  the 
course  of  today— if  not  today,  then 
early  Monday— both  sides  might  be 
able  to  explore  that  possibility.  The 
leadership  on  this  side  will  request 
staff  here  to  construct  a  proposed 
form  of  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  would  provide  for  only  certain 
amendments  to  be  in  order  as  listed 
and  a  time  certain  for  final  passage  on 
Tuesday  next. 

Obviously,  I  do  not  have  the  list  of 
amendments  but  the  reason  for 
making  this  statement  is  so  Senators 
who  may  be  within  earshot  will  be 
aware  of  it  and  may  wish  to  identify 
their  amendments  to  the  cloakroom 
on  the  Republican  side,  and  if  the  mi- 
nority leader  chooses  to  do  so  I  would 
welcome  any  such  list  from  him. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  pass 
this  bill,  Mr.  President,  and  get  it  to 
conference  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am 
advised  by  both  managers  that  in 
order  to  do  that  we  must  finish  the 
bill  on  the  floor  sometime  during  the 
day  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  at  this  point.  There 
are  two  special  orders.  I  see  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  present,  but  while  we  ascertain 
the  order  of  business  for  today  I  will 
in  a  moment  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  In  the  meantime,  let  me 
point  out  that  there  are  two  special 
orders  today  and  that  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  special  orders  there  will  be 
a  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  until  11.  At  11,  as 
previously  ordered,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  S.  2723,  at 
which  time  the  Byrd  amendment, 
which  is  numbered  3204,  will  be  the 
pending  question. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
remind  Senators  that  at  11  a.m.  we 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
and  there  is  an  amendment  pending, 
the  Byrd  amendment,  on  which  a  roll- 
call  vote  is  expected.  The  leadership 
on  this  side  also  expects  other  roUcall 
votes  during  the  course  of  today.  - 

May  I  repeat  what  I  said  last 
evening  in  colloquy  with  the  minority 
leader  and  the  two  managers.  We  have 


Now,  Mr.  President,  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  is  reserved.  I  yield  the 
floor  so  that  the  Chair  may  continue 
with  the  order  of  business. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
KASTEN 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


BUREAUCRATIC  MAZE  OF 
GREAT  LAKES  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  biggest  obstacles  to  cleaning  up 
the  Great  Lakes  is  cutting  through 
the  bureaucratic  maze  of  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  lakes  management. 

While  the  Great  Lakes  are  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  of  our  Nations 
natural  resources,  there  is  no  group 
with  a  systemwide  perspective  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Instead,  a  variety  of 
State  and  Federal  agencies  have  a 
piecemeal  approach  to  lakes  manage- 
ment. 

Eight  States  border  the  Great  Lakes. 
Those  States— Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Michigan.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York— all  have 
State  agencies  responsible  for  lakes 
management.  In  addition,  there  are 
over  a  dozen  Federal  groups  with  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  Great  Lakes. 

Unfortunately,  these  groups  do  not 
coordinate  their  efforts  on  data  collec- 
tion or  management.  In  fact,  the  vari- 
ous agencies  often  do  not  know  what 
other  groups  are  doing.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  wasted  financial  resources 
and  the  deterioration  of  this  tremen- 
dous natural  resource. 


In  data  collection  alone,  this  bureau- 
cratic maze  has  resulted  in  several 
problems.  First,  there  are  great  gaping 
holes  in  research  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
In  other  cases,  there  is  often  duplica- 
tion of  research  on  a  given  issue.  Fi- 
nally, separate  groups  may  collect 
data  that  is  reported  or  collected  in 
such  a  form  that  it  cannot  be  com- 
pared. These  three  basic  problems 
have  prevented  the  development  of  a 
good  basic  data  base  on  the  conditions 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  "Save  the  Lakes  Act,"  S.  2751, 
will  correct  these  problems.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  a  coordinated  data  collection 
and  reporting.  In  addition,  it  will  pro- 
vide for  a  comprehensive  management 
program  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  President,  in  1982  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  issued  a  report  to  Con- 
gress identifying  the  need  for  coordi- 
nated efforts  to  manage  the  Great 
Lakes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
portion  of  the  report  entitled  "A  More 
Comprehensive  Approach  Is  Needed 
To  Clean  Up  the  Great  Lakes"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


•  This  "bullel"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which' are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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A  More  Comprehensive  Approach  Is  Nudkp 
To  Clean  Up  the  Great  Lakes 

Dt'spiti'  .spt-ndmn  milliotis  of  dollars  on 
viater  pollulion  roritiol.  Ilic  I'nilrd  Stairs  is 
findmt:  it  diffiruU  to  mi<  l  ihf  roinpnhiti 
sivr  obifctHfs  or  Us  Cirral  Uxkrs  WaUr 
QiialH>  AKrt'cmtril  willi  Canada  Allhoucli 
thf  lakes  are  cli-aniT.  the  I'nilid  Stalls  is 
not  fully  mffliriK  its  a>:rr<n»iit  (-omniil 
menls 

GAO  i.s  recommendin*:  tlial   tlif  Conijrcss 
and   the   Environmental    Pronrtioii   aKiiic  \ 
Administrator  take  steps  to  improve  I'  S  rl 
forts  10  rlean  up  the  Great  Lakes  and  meet 
water  quality  afsreement  commitments. 

DIGEST 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  an 
aKreemenl  to  develop  and  implement  pro 
grams  ajid  other  mi'asures  to  protect  llie 
viater  quality  of  the  Great  Lakes  The  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality  AKreemenl  ha.s  com 
prehensive  objectives  to  improxe  Cireal 
Lakes  v»ater  quality  and  requires  a  substan 
tial  US  commitment  GAO  found  that,  al 
thouKh  the  lakes  are  cleaner,  the  United 
Stales  IS  findini;  it  difficult  lo  meet  auree 
ment  commitments  and  that  to  do  .so  will  re 
quire  greater  focus  and  directum  of  exislinn 
efforts. 

US.  efforts  ha\i-  b«'en  hampered  b\  the 
111  lack  of  effective  overall  strategies  for 
dealuiK  with  Great  Lakes  v^ater  qualilv 
problem-s.  <2i  lack  of  knov\ledne  about  the 
extent  of  pollution  problems  and  the  impact 
of  control  programs,  and  i3i  neid  for  m\ 
proved  mananement  of  Great  l-akes  pollu 
tion  cleanup  activities 

GAO  made  this  revievi  to  determiru'  if  the 
United  States  is  meetiiiK  the  obiectives  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement 
becauM'  ilia  1975  GAO  ri  port  shovM-d  the 
United  States  needed  lo  make  a  greater 
commitment  to  support  water  qualitv  aMree 
ment  obiectives  and  i2i  the  new  1978  ai;rie 
ment  is  vers  comprehensive  aiul  requires  a 
substantial  United  States  commilmeiii 

In   the   United   Stales,    both    p'ederal   and 
State    agencies    are    responsible    tor    Great 
Lakes  cleanup  efforts    The  Department   of 
State    and    the    Environmental     Proleclnm 
Auency  lEPAi  are  the  two  Federal  agencies 
most  involved  VMlh  tin-  water  qiialitv  auree 
ment.    GAOs    review    was    neiessarilv    con 
fined  to  U.S.  Great   Uakes  water  qualilv   if 
forts    Canadian   efforts   referred    to   herein 
are  ba.s»'d  on  reports  published  primarilv  bs 
the    International    Joint    Commission     the 
permanent   US  Canadian  bod\    responsible 
for   adyisinn    t)oth    Governmeiils   on   Great 
Lakes  water  pollution  matters 

Municipal  Pollulion  .Sources 
The  agreement  Koal  of  Deceml)er  31,  198J. 
for    adequate    treatment    of    all    miininpal 
sewatic  discharges  to  the  lakes  will   nut   be 
met.  F'or  example.  31  percent  of  the  munici 
pal  discharRers  on  Lake  Erie  and  32  percent 
of  tho.se  on  Lake  Ontario  will  not  be  under 
control  until  sometime  after  1982    Further 
more,  accordinn  to  the   International  Joint 
Commission,  only  64  percent  of  the  sewered 
population  in  the  U  S   portion  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin   was  receivint;   adequate  treat 
ment.  compared  with  99  percent  of  the  Ca 
nadian   sewered   population.    Rea.sons   ciled 
for  not  meetint;  'he  agreement  goal  include 
unrealistic    timetables    for   constructing    fa 
cilities.    problems    in    obtaining    and    using 
Federal  grant  funds,  and  lack  of  municipal 
officials'  support  for  construction  activities 
Budget   reductions  al.so  could   set    back   the 
already  extended  dates  for  completing  mu 
nicipal  projects  in  the  Great  l,akes  Basin 


ni.s<harges  Irom  combined  sewers  (sewers 
that  carry  municipal  wastewater  along  with 
storm  runoff  I  continue  to  be  a  major  source 
of  (lollution  to  the  lakes,  but   littli-  funding 
has  been  directed   to  controlling   these  dis 
charges   Of  51  specific  problem  areas  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  21)  had  serious  combined  sewer 
overflows    Structural    solutions   to   control 
ling  combined  sewer  problems  are  costly     $8 
billion  according  to  one  EPA  estimate    But 
unless   combined   sewer   overflows   are   con 
trolled,  existing  municipal  sewage  treatment 
programs  will  not  be  fully  effective 
Phosphorus  Control 
Phosptioriis        contamination    a        prime 
factor   in   lake  eutrophication  ( aging  i    is  a 
major  problem  lacing  the  Cireat  Lakes,  jiar 
licularlv   I«akes  Erie  and  Ontario    Phospho 
rus    inputs    to    the    lakes    from    municipal 
treatment  plants  are  being  reduced    Howev 
er.   about    41    major   US    treatment    plants 
may   not   meet   the  agreement  s  pliosphoriis 
limitations     because     of     plant     equipment 
availabiliiv     problems    and  or     operational 
difficult  lis 

Efforts  lo  control  phosphorus  pollution 
from  other  sources.  micIi  as  high  phosphate 
household  detergents,  have  been  contnner 
sial  Research  to  resolve  uncertainty  about 
the  nature  and  extent  of  overall  ptiosphorus 
controls  ma\  not  tje  undertaken  because  a 
(oordmated  CJreat  Lakes  research  program 
does  not  exist 

Tdjic  pollulion 
The  l' S  Canadian  agreement   recogni/ed 
the   extent    of   toxic   pollution   of   the   lakes 
and  required  tin    two  Governments  lo  meet 
specific    toxic   (ontrol    objectives.    However, 
the  problem   has  vet   to  be  addressed  com 
prehensivelv     Information   is   lacking   about 
the  nature,  exiinl.  and  source  of  toxic  pol 
lutioii.  and  the  activities  necessarv    lo  pro 
vide    the    information    have    been    limited 
Also.   US    toxic  control  programs  are  verv 
new  and  their  effectiveness  is  not  known 
.\onpoiut  Pollulion  Sounrs 
til      some      areas.      non()oint      (diffused  i 
sources,  sucli  as  agricultural,   forest rv.  and 
urban  runoff    deposit   the  maior  portion  of 
pollutants    entering     the     lakes      However. 
State   and   areawide   plans   lo   address   noii 
point    pollution    problems    have    not     been 
lomprehinsivi    and  may  not   be  completed 
Federal  funding  lor  new  planning  has  been 
tut  off    Proieels  to  (onlrol  nonpoint   pollu 
lion    have    not    been    extensive,    and    imple 
mentation  of  control  mechanisms  developed 
are  site  spei  ific 

Without  more  attention  to  nonpoint 
sources  and  a  coordinated  strategv  and  plan 
for  dealing  with  them,  the  Great  Lakes 
water  qualilv  objectives  may  not  be 
achieved  even  if  all  other  sources  of  pollu 
turn  are  conniletelv  controlled  or  eliminat 
ed 

Wiihr  Qudlilu  Monilorina 
Accurate,  reliable  data  describing  exisling 
water   quality    conditions   and    trends,    how 
pollution  occurs   and  the  effect  of  eliminar 
mg  sources  of  pollution  is  e.vsential  lo  con 
irol  efforts   But  current  water  qualitv  mom 
loring   IS  not   providing  the  data  needed  lo 
address  questions  about  toxic,  nonpoint,  and 
phosphorus  pollution  problems. 

Specific  U  S  monitoring  ifforts  have  been 
hampered  b\  a  lack  of  funds  In  addition, 
the  International  Joint  Commission  has  yet 
to  endorse  the  Great  Lakes  International 
Surveillance  Plan,  advocated  by  the  agree 
ment  as  the  basic  model  for  monitoring  ac 
I IV  It  lis  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  The  Com 
mis.sion  IS  not  sure  whether  the  plan  is  ef 
feet  IV  e  and  can  be  implemented. 


EPA's  Rrsponsibililics 
EPA  has  broad  responsibilities  for  carry- 
ing out  programs  and  activities  to  imple- 
ment agreement  objectives  and  coordinating 
the  Great  Lakes  activities  of  many  Federal 
and  State  agencies.  EPAs  Great  Lakes  Na- 
tional Program  Office  ha-s  been  frustrated 
in  Its  efforts  to  ensure  that  U.S.  agreement 
commitments  are  mi't  because  it  does  not 
have  the  visibility,  authority,  or  resources 
needed  to  meet  Us  responsibilities. 

Rtcommendahons  to  the  Congrrss 
GAO  recommends  that  the  ConRress.  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Slate 
and  the  Administrator.  EPA.  determine 
whether  1 1  >  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement  objectives  and  commitments  arc 
overly  ambitious  and  i2)  sufficient  funding 
to  meet  agreement  objectives  and  commit- 
ments can  be  provided,  given  current  eco- 
nomic and  budgetary  conditions.  GAO  also 
recommends  that  the  Congress  pass  legisla- 
tion currently  pending  to  establish  a  Great 
Lakes  research  office  in  the  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration  to  co- 
ordinate and  carry  out  needed  research  ac- 
tivities, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Kasten].  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


WHY  DOES  NUCLEAR  PROLIF- 
ERATION POSE  THE  MOST  SE 
RIOUS  THREAT  OF  NUCLEAR 
WAR 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  nu- 
clear \\ar  will  not  come  from  a  deliber- 
ate, premeditated,  unprovoked  attack 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  been  de- 
voting most  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
v\e  pour  into  our  nuclear  arsenal  to 
deter  such  an  attack.  But  we  have  vir- 
tuall.v  ignored  a  far  more  likely  source 
of  nuclear  war.  Such  a  war  probably 
will  not  come  from  an  accident,  a  mis- 
lake  by  one  of  the  two  nuclear  super- 
powers reacting  with  a  nuclear  coun- 
terattack to  a  fal.se  warning.  Both  su- 
perpowers have  built  elaborate  and 
highly  efficient,  failsafe  measures  to 
prevent  such  an  accident.  Both  have 
steadily  improved  command  and  con- 
trol. No  matter  how  strained  and  hos- 
tile the  relations  between  this  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union  may  become,  an 
awareness  on  both  sides  of  the  utter 
catastrophe  for  each  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
change will  bring  prompt  communica- 
tions between  the  two  chiefs  of  slate  if 
there  is  any  threat  of  a  nuclear  clash. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  prospect  of 
nuclear  war  is  remote?  Unfortunately, 
the  answer  Is  an  emphatic  and  certain 
No."   The   grim   and   terrible   fact   is 
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that  the  world  will— not  possibly  or 
probably,  but  certainly— suffer  a  nu- 
clear war  within  the  next  20  years 
unless  we  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear 
arms  now.  Why  is  the  prospect  of  nu- 
clear war  certain  if  the  two  nuclear  su- 
perpowers will  not  initiate  it?  After  all. 
do  not  Ru.ssia  and  the  United  States 
have  fiir  more  nuclear  power  than  all 
the  other  nations  in  the  world  com- 
bined? Of  course,  we  do.  But  what 
keeps  the  peace  between  these  two  na- 
tions, both  armed  to  the  teeth  with 
nuclear  weapons  that  become  less  vul- 
nerable, more  unstoppable  and  more 
surely  and  totally  devastating  with 
each  passing  month?  The  answer  is 
the  absolute  assurance  that  neither 
country  could  emerge  as  an  organized 
society  from  a  nuclear  war  between 
the  two. 

Now.  on  the  other  hand,  what  will 
keep  a  nuclear-armed  Iran  from  devas- 
tating Iraq,  or  a  nuclear-armed  Libya, 
led  by  Qadhafi,  from  using  its  nuclear 
arsenal  to  destroy  any  nonnuclear 
power  it  chooses  to  pick  on?  By  16 
short  years  from  now,  any  one  of  the 
25  new  nuclear  powers,  which  our  mili- 
tary intelligence  predicts  will  be  in  ex- 
istence then,  could  strike  at  anytime, 
anywhere. 

But  would  such  a  war.  not  involving 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
become  a  disaster  for  America?  The 
answer  is.  yes,  absolutely,  yes.  How- 
could  it  hit  us?  In  three  ways.  First, 
any  one  of  the  small  nuclear  powers 
could  direct  a  terrorist  to  deploy  a  nu- 
clear ctevice  within  one-half  mile  or  so 
of  the  Capitol  and  fire  it  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  de- 
livering his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress. That  one  act  would  totally  de- 
capitate our  Government.  The  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President,  the  entire 
Cabinet,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Joint 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  top  military  offi- 
cers of  our  Government,  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  and  the  full  Senate  and 
House  attend  the  President's  address. 
When  the  nuclear  device  is  fired,  the 
Capitol  would  disappear  and  with  it  all 
of  our  top  Government  officials.  Who 
would  be  left  to  retaliate?  And  how 
would  any  new  Government  know 
where  to  strike?  With  proliferation, 
the  nuclear  devices  could  come  from 
any  of  a  number  of  sources. 

Second,  a  number  of  distinguished 
international  scientists  have  recently 
found  that  even  a  relatively  small  nu- 
clear war  could  trigger  a  worldwide  nu- 
clear winter.  The  soot  and  smoke  from 
burning  cities  could  shut  out  the  Sun 
throughout  the  world  for  weeks  and 
reduce  the  temperature  throughout 
most  of  the  Earth  to  far  below  0  "F., 
even  In  the  summer.  Plants  and  ani- 
mals would  die.  Much  of  mankind,  in- 
cluding many  Americans,  would  perish 
from  famine. 

Third,  a  nuclear  war  erupting  among 
smaller  countries  could  spread  quickly 
and   unpredictably.   Any   intervention 


or  even  prospective  intervention  by  a 
superpower  could  bring  a  nuclear 
attack  on  that  superpower.  As  Church- 
ill said  of  the  danger  of  nuclear  war. 
"We  cant  account  for  a  madman 
armed  with  nuclear  wea'pons  in  his 
bunker  on  the  last  day  of  the  war." 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
this  country  to  get  serious  about  stop- 
ping nuclear  proliferation.  This  coun- 
try has  been  reliably  reported  to  have 
sold  heavy  water— essential  for  nuclear 
weapons  production  and  useless  for 
any  other  purpose— to  Argentina,  nu- 
clear materials  with  inadequate  safe- 
guards to  India  and  to  other  countries. 
Our  President  has  Just  negotiated  the 
transfer  of  a  peaceful  nuclear  technol- 
ogy to  the  biggest  Communist  country 
in  the  world,  China,  and  with  patheti- 
cally inadequate  safeguards  against 
China's  converting  or  selling  the  proc- 
essed Plutonium  byproduct  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

Why  do  we  do  this,  Mr.  President? 
There  is  no  gain  to  this  country— not 
more  favorable  trade,  not  more  jobs. 
not  more  profits  that  can  begin  to  jus- 
tify the  careless  risks  we  continue  to 
take  in  proliferating  nuclear  weapons. 
We  must  end  this  cavalier  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  our  part.  But  that 
is  not  enough.  We  must  use  every  bit 
of  diplomatic  and  economic  power  we 
have  to  persuade  other  countries— in- 
cluding the  French,  the  Swiss,  the 
West  Germans,  the  Chinese,  and 
others— from  proliferating  nuclear 
weapons.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  survival  of  this  country  and 
possibly  mankind  itself  is  at  stake. 


D-DAY  AND  THE  JEWISH 
HOLOCAUST  REMEMBERED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  reminded  this  month  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  greatest  military  as- 
sault in  the  history  of  mankind— the 
allied  invasion  of  Normandy  known  as 
D-day. 

On  June  6,  1944.  over  200.000  allied 
personnel,  130,000  of  whom  were 
Americans,  landed  on  the  beaches  of 
northern  France.  Through  the  collec- 
tive effort  of  American,  British.  Cana- 
dian, and  French  forces,  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  Hitler's  attempt  to  estab- 
lish his  Thousand  Year  Reich  was  ini- 
tiated. 

As  thousands  of  veterans  from  the 
armies  that  fought  World  War  II  flood 
back  into  France  for  their  40th  anni- 
versary of  Operation  Overlord,  there 
have  been  plenty  of  nostalgic  encoun- 
ters. Americans  who  took  part  in  the 
battle  for  Normandy  have  been  reunit- 
ed with  French  families  they  helped 
liberate. 

What  we  are  seeing  this  month  is  no 
casual  glance  at  the  past,  for  the  sacri- 
fice on  that  day  was  anything  but 
casual.  The  legend  of  D-day  has  drawn 
the  United  States  into  a  fascinated 
look  back  to  June  1944. 


W'ly  do  so  many  people  look  lo  D- 
day  in  search  of  inspiration  for  the 
present.'  The  answer  Is  obvious;  it 
offers  a  lesson  in  keeping  the  peace. 

But  D-day  also  shows  what  had  to  be 
done  to  stop  a  madman  like  Adolph 
Hitler,  who  was  able  to  rise  to  power 
and  transgress  the  international 
norms  of  decency. 

D-day  also  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  another  tragic  event,  the 
systematic  extermination  of  Jews  and 
Gypsies  by  the  Nazis. 

The  United  States  should  once  again 
join  other  nations  of  this  world  in  the 
collective  effort  to  eradicate  the  crime 
of  genocide. 

President  Reagan  and  seven  other 
heads  of  states  dedicated  a  monument 
to  the  Americans  who  fought  on  D- 
day.  Its  inscription  reads: 

This  Monument  erected  by  the  United 
Stales  of  America  in  humble  tribute  to  its 
sons  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  liberation  of 
these  beaches  on  June  6.  1944. 

But  as  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  of 
a  different  battlefield: 

...  In  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedi- 
cate—we can  not  consecrate— we  can  not 
hallow— this  ground.  The  brave  men.  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it.  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  ...  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to 
be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far 
.so  nobly  advanced. 

Nowhere,  Mr.  President,  do  these 
words  ring  more  true  than  to  the  un- 
finished business  of  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Nation  today  to 
ensure  that  the  brave  men  who  died 
on  the  beaches  of  Normandy  did  not 
die  in  vain. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Nation  to 
ensure  that  the  murder  of  6  million  in- 
nocent civilians  is  never  forgotten— 
and  never  repeated. 

And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  the  leadership  to  make  sure 
genocide  never  happens.  The  Senate 
should  display  the  same  spirit  and 
courage  that  the  men  on  the  beaches 
of  Normandy  displayed  40  years  ago. 

The  Senate  should  act  now,  and 
ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  and  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m..  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


INITIATIVE  SOVIET  STYLE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  during  the  course  of  debate 
I  discussed  the  changes  that  are 
taking   place   in    the   Soviet    military. 
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natural  and  normal  chanRes  that  are 
also  taking  place  in  the  military  forres 
around  the  world,  and  because  they 
are  natural  and  normal  it  is  \ery  easy 
for  not  only  ourselves  but  for  everyone 
to  overlook  the  changes  and  what 
these  changes  might  mean. 

I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  the  old  Russian  com 
manders.  the  generals,  et  cetera,  were 
dying,  or  retiring,  and  coming  up  in 
their  places  are  younger  men.  far 
better  educated  in  an  academic  sense 
than  were  the  older  people,  better 
trained  militarily,  although  probably 
without  any  better  native  instinct  for 
fighting  than  the  Russian  older  gener 
als  had. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  to 
keep  aware  of  this  because  while  in  a 
way  this  is  a  welcome  change  it  can 
also  bring  some  dangers.  History  will 
show  us  that  when  this  similar  thing 
has  taken  place  before,  particularly  in 
countries  where  they  have  developed  a 
strong  military  system  such  as  Ru.ssia 
has.  the  young  people  on  their  way  up 
through  the  ranks  and  through  the 
positions  of  high  command  have  had  a 
tendency  to  .say  at  some  time:  We 
have  all  of  this  power  Why  don  t  we 
use  it?" 

That  forms  a  danger  in  that  they 
might  someday  be  templed  to  try  a 
war  where  the  Ru.ssians  historically 
have  stayed  away  from  war.  Strangely 
the  wars  that  we  ha\e  fought  we  have 
found  the  Russians  to  be  our  allies 
and  the  wars  they  have  fought  we 
have  found  ourselves  as  they  allies. 

The  danger  I  refer  to  is  (hat  of  the 
younger  people,  when  they  become  a 
little  bit  older,  and  in  command  of 
military  forces,  might  be  templed,  as  I 
say.  to  u.se  this  power.  1  do  not  think 
this  is  going  to  happen.  I  hope  it  does 
not  happen  because  the  whole  history 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ru.ssia  has 
been  not  to  fight  a  war  unless  their 
own  heartland  or  homeland  were 
threatened  and  we  have  seen  them 
fight  to  the  death  to  protect  the  land 
that  lies  within  the  boundaries  of 
Russia,  and  I  think  they  would  do  it 
again. 

What  effect  does  all  of  this  have  on 
us?  I  think  during  the  course  of  this 
debate  we  have  heard  a  little  bit.  not 
enough,  about  the  training  of  our  own 
men.  the  enlisted  men  and  the  offi 
cers.  I  personally  feel  that  there  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
military  forces  where  we  ha\e  had  as 
well  trained  officers  and  enlisted  men 
as  we  have,  when  we  realize  that  our 
enlisted  men  are  now  mostly  class  IV. 
or  high  .school  graduates,  when  we 
look  at  the  growing  long  list  of  college 
graduates  who  are  officers,  officers 
with  more  than  just  their  basic  de 
grees.  I  think  we  will  realize  how  for- 
tunate this  country  is  m  having  the 
leadership  that  we  have,  but  we 
cannot  let  this  just  rest. 


I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Air  Force 
Acad*  my  and  it  has  been  a  great, 
thrilling  experience  for  me  down 
through  the  28  years  of  that  .schools 
existence  to  watch  the  quality  grow, 
the  strength  grow,  and  the  dedication 
grow  among  the.se  young  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  often  .said  that 
the  quality  of  our  men  and  now  1 
have  to  include  women  becau.se  we  do 
have  women  within  our  fighting 
forces— the  quality  of  these  people  is 
the  one  great  advantage  that  the 
United  States  has  and  has  alwa.vs  had 
throughout  the  history  of  the  times 
when  we  have  been  forced  to  ^o  into 
conflict. 

Our  people  have  initiative.  You  can 
.say  what  you  lik«'  about  the  Ameri- 
cans. You  can  call  .some  of  them  une- 
ducated. Call  some  of  them  dumb.  Call 
some  of  them  lazy.  But  I  have  never 
seen  an  American  who  did  not  have 
initiative.  And  how  important  is  that 
to  the  subject  I  am  addressing  my.self 
to? 

It  is  important  in  that  an  American 
does  not  require  constant  leadership 
unlike  in  the  armed  forces  of  Russia 
and  the  armed  forces  of  other  coun- 
tries, not  completely.  F'or  example,  the 
.same  type  of  initiative  we  find  in  Eng- 
land, we  find  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
Greman  forces,  and  other  countries  of 
the  world.  But  an  American  always 
has  the  ability  to  lake  that  one  more 
step  forward.  An  American  can  repair 
his  own  rifle.  He  can  keep  his  vehicle 
running.  He  can  make  his  own  repairs 
on  aircraft.  The  naval  person  down  to 
the  lowest  seaman  knows  what  to  do 
when  .something  is  not  going  right. 
This  is  not  true  acro.ss  thi'  board  in 
other  countries  in  military  institutions 
of  this  world. 

I  have  just  read  a  very  interesting 
article  on  this  subject  and  I  think  it 
would  be  apropos  to  put  it  in  the 
Record,  particularly  at  this  time  when 
we  are  debating  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  budget. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  appeared 
In  the  Military  Review."  which  is  the 
professional  journal  of  the  United 
States  Army.  It  is  entitled  Initiative 
Soviet  Style."  written  by  Maj.  Richard 
Armstrong,  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

I  think  It  is  so  interesting  when  ap- 
plied to  the  thinking  that  we  have  to 
constantly  do  relative  to  our  forces, 
what  we  can  do  to  keep  them  good, 
what  wf  can  do  to  make  them  better, 
if  we  have  to,  that  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  this  article  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I.NiTiATivK  Soviet  Style 
■  By  Miij  Ricliiirtl  N  Arm.slroriM.  t_' S  Armvi 
Min  m  balllr  still  ri'mam  lh<'  ultimalr 
considiTaiioii  in  modrrii  warfare.  Dispilc 
the  iMT  inrria.sinn  UThnical  sopliistiration 
and   Itlliality   m   the  wi-apons  of  war.  man 


contmnfs  !o  delfrmine  when,  where  and 
liott  lo  apply  these  weapons,  and  it  is  man 
Ihal  m<i\is  forward  in  the  fac«'  of  battle. 
Nonellicliss.  m<ii  in  bailie  ha\e  had  to 
adiiisl  lo  thc>  impact  of  technical  advances 
on  the  modirn  battlefield.  The  mcrea.sed 
ran>:f  of  destniction  by  weapons  necessi- 
tatis (•\er  viideninK  deployments  in  the 
forces  for  battU'  The  mechanization  of 
armies  has  mcrea.sed  speed,  maneuver  and 
ilif  spatial  dim<'nsions  of  tactical  oper- 
alions  This  increased  dispersal  and  mobility 
of  bailie  formaltons  has  required  grealer 
dependence  upon  the  individual  allnbute  of 
initial ne  in  military  leadership. 

A.ss<ssmenis  of  a  military  systems  leader- 
ship and  the  characterization  of  iis  initia- 
li\«-  become  \ery  important.  In  this  regard. 
Western  armies  have  identified  to  a  West- 
ern satisfaction  the  qualities  and  inadequa- 
cies In  what  they  ihink  of  as  leadership  and 
initiative  But  Soviet  concepts  do  not  match 
lhe.se  conclusions  and.  therefore,  cannot  be 
judged  by  the  same  criteria. 

The  Soviet  military  system  is  believed  lo 
be  ba.sed  upon  a  harsh,  rigid  discipline 
which  produces  soldiers  who  are  relatively 
efficient  in  the  use  of  their  weapons  but  are 
unimaginative,  hidebound  and  inflexible  in 
llieir  fighling  ability.  With  this  belief  comes 
the  stereotype  of  a  Soviet  tactical  leader- 
ship whose  ability  to  perform  only  routine 
tasks  effitiently  is  vulnerable  to  counterac- 
lion  by  more  imaginative  and  agile-thinking 
induiduals  of  Western  democratic  societies. 
This  supposed  inability  has  become  the  tap- 
root a.ssumption  for  a  So\iei  command 
siruclure  that  is  tactically  inflexible  when 
faced  with  a  changing  siliialion.  According 
lo  Western  analy.'.ts.  concentration  on  rote 
battle  drill  tactics  compensates  for  missing 
initiatue 

This  a.ssumption  of  Soviet  initiative  cre- 
ates man\  of  the  apparent  ambiguities  ex 
liibiled  by  Soviet  tactical  doctrine.  These 
ambiguities  (•xist  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of 
Western  observers  to  objectively  understand 
the  various  elemenls  of  Soviet  tactical  doc- 
trine and  pedagogy.  This  qualification  is  not 
lo  say  that  the  Soviet  system  has  identified 
the  only  correct  mi-thodology.  but  il  must 
be  considered  within  the  context  of  Ihe 
overall  Soviet  military  system. 

The  Soviet  perception  of  initiative  infill 
eiices  their  beliefs  concerning  what  traits 
can  be  taught,  the  siruclure  of  training 
methods  and  the  expeclalions  of  results 
from  thai  training.  By  examining  these  be- 
liefs, one  can  understand  with  greater  clar- 
ity how  the  Soviets  prepare  and  apply  tacti- 
cal doctrine  based  on  a  diametrically  op- 
po.sed  concept  of  iniliatlve. 

First.  II  IS  necessary  to  determine  what 
the  Soviets  mean  by  initialive.  Second,  we 
must  seek  to  reconcile  the  paradoxes  that 
arise  in  examples  that  seemingly  demon- 
strate the  Soviet  lack  of  initiativi'  to  West- 
ern ob.servers:  the  use  of  operational  norms 
and  Ihe  conduct  of  rote  battle  drills 

The  oversimplified  and  inconsistent  ni.vth 
of  Ihe  Soviet  soldier's  performance  on  ihe 
battlefield  has  been  largely  inherited  from 
World  War  II  This  notion  of  poor  leader- 
ship and  tactical  inflexibility  in  Ihe  Soviet 
mililar>  establishment  has  been  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  many  German  accounts  of 
Soviet  operations  on  the  Eastern  Front. 
Willi  a  partial  view  of  history,  current  popu- 
lar understanding  for  the  German  military 
defeat  on  the  Eastern  Front  is  a  historical 
version  largels  ba.sed  on  the  writings  of  the 
surviving  CJerman  generals. 

These  German  military  leaders  believe 
their  defeat   was  caii.sed  by  severe  weather 
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during  the  invasion  into  Russia.  Adolf  Hit- 
lers no-»ithdrawal  edict  and  the  Soviet  use 
of  va.st  hordes'  during  the  retreat  to 
Berlin.  German  observations  stressed  a  par- 
ticular lack  of  initiative  in  Soviet  leadership 
evidenced  by  an  inflexibility  in  its  methods: 
sen.selessly  repetitive  attacks,  rigidity  of  ar- 
tillery fire  and  .selection  of  lines  of  attack 
and  movement  without  regard  to  terrain. 
There  i.s  little  willingness  in  German  ac- 
counts to  ascribe  military  prowess  to  Soviet 
leadership  for  their  victory. 

This  German  assessment  of  Soviet  per- 
formance must  be  viewed  with  skepticism. 
Even  th»  German  generals  have  acknowl- 
edged that  the  top  Soviet  leadership  did  not 
demonstrate  a  lack  of  initiative  or  flexibility 
during  t;he  last  years  of  the  war.  The 
German  blitzkrieg  caught  the  Soviet  army 
in  the  aftermath  of  Joseph  Stalin's  purges. 
Stalin'.s  ^stematic  destruction  of  the  Soviet 
High  Command  between  1937  and  1939  had 
a  fateful  influence  on  the  Soviet  army  of 
1941.  Three  of  five  marshals  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  all  1 1  deputy  commissars  of  defense. 
13  of  15  army  commanders.  57  of  85  corps 
commanders.  110  of  195  division  command- 
ers and  all  of  ihe  military  district  command- 
ers of  May  1937  were  shot  or  disappeared 
without  trace  during  this  period.  In  total, 
some  35,000  officers  were  either  dismissed, 
imprisoned  or  executed  during  those  two 
terrifying  years. 

In  addition,  the  Red  army  was  in  the 
throes  of  restructuring  and  re-equipping  its 
forces.  The  reorganization  was  a  process  of 
reform  that  required  two  to  three  years  to 
complete.  Despite  an  estimated  Soviet  tank 
strength  of  20.000  in  June  1941.  some  60 
percent  \»ere  undergoing  repair  or  servicing 
vkhen  the  Germans  invaded.  By  the  end  of 
1941.  Soviet  leadership  and  tactical  units 
were  nearly  expended  to  thwart  the  inva- 
sion. Soviet  tactics  were  born  of  desperation. 
Red  army  survival  depended  upon  correct- 
ing deficiencies  in  combat  experience  on  the 
part  of  many  tactical  handling  of  forma- 
tions. In  a  directive  from  the  Soviet  General 
Staff,  a  review  process  was  established  that: 
Chose  the  most  capable  officer  in  each 
field  army  to  study  and  summarize  war  ex- 
perience. 

Esiabli.sJied  systematic  information  collec- 
tion, analysis  and  publication  of  war  experi- 
ence for  the  indoctrination  of  troops  in  re- 
serve and  second-echelon  units. 

Ultimately  resulted  in  Slavka  (general 
headquarters  staff)  orders  being  issued  as 
precise  direction  for  the  conduct  of  battle. 

With  tremendous  sacrifice  and  growing 
skill  gained  through  costly  experience,  the 
Soviet  army  look  the  strategic  initiative 
during  the  winter  of  1942-43.  By  1944,  the 
Soviet  advance  on  Berlin  was  limited  pri- 
marily by  logistical  not  tactical  consider- 
ations. Few  German  generals  wrote  about 
this  latter  period  of  the  war.  However,  the 
general  officers  who  wrote  of  1941-42  have 
been  off.set  by  other  survivors  who  did  not 
write  their  memoirs  after  the  war— the  staff 
officers  vwho  put  together  the  operational 
estimates  and  summaries. 

As  a  general  conclusion  in  the  summaries 
from  1944  45.  the  Soviets  were  capable  of 
fighting  and  did  fight  in  accordance  with 
the  theonetical  principles  as  expressed  in 
their  official  tactical  manuals  and  direc- 
tives. The  German  operational  summaries 
called  attention  to  the  increasing  flexibility 
of  Soviet  commanders  in  the  conduct  of 
breakthrough  operations.  The  coordinated 
use  of  tanks,  artillery  and  air  units-that  is. 
the  u.se  of  combined  arms— replaced  the  ex- 
clusive commitment  of  massed  infantry. 


The  credibility  of  the  German  critiques  is 
further  damaged  by  some  German  com- 
manders' comments  on  the  Russian  knack 
for  improvLsalion.  '  This  improvi.salion 
ranged  from  making  engines  run  with  virtu- 
ally no  tools  to  quickly  grasping  the  superi- 
ority of  certain  combat  methods  and  over- 
coming the  greatest  weather  and  terrain  dif- 
ficulties. It  is  hard  lo  reconcile  an  inflexible 
and  unimaginative  character  with  an  ability 
to  improvise.  Rectifying  the  distortion  lies 
in  not  judging  the  enemy  in  stereotype. 
S.L.A.  Marshall,  a  noted  combat  historian. 
observed  that  'improvisation  is  the  essence 
of  initiative  in  all  combat  just  as  initiative  is 
the  outward  showing  of  the  power  of  deci- 
sion." 

US  Army  Field  Manual  100  5.  Operations, 
describes  initialive  as  a  subordinate's  inde- 
pendent act  within  the  context  of  an  overall 
plan.  Commanders  are  expected  to  deviate 
from  the  expected  course  of  battle  without 
hesitation  when  opportunities  arise.  The  So- 
viets, too,  recognize  ihat  dynamic  maneuver. 
rapid  deployment  and  sharp  changes  in  situ- 
ations will  place  great  demands  on  com- 
manders in  modern  combat.  Their  writings 
continually  stress  the  need  for  initiative  and 
creativity  at  the  lower  levels  of  command  as 
well  as  at  higher  echelons.  The  initiative  of 
a  commander  is  officially  defined  as: 

(1)  A  creative,  informal  solution  by  a  sub- 
ordinate commander  (commanding  officer) 
during  an  operation  (or  battle),  which  is 
part  of  a  mi.ssion  assigned  to  him.  and  the 
readine-ss  to  take  a  calculated  risk  in  connec- 
tion with  such  a  solution.  The  initiative  of  a 
commanding  officer  (commander)  consists 
in  striving  to  find  the  best  method  of  fulfill- 
ing the  a.ssigned  mi.ssion.  in  utilizing  favor- 
able opportunities,  and  in  taking  the  most 
expedient  measures  promptly,  without 
awaiting  orders  from  one's  immediate  supe- 
rior. 

(2)  The  ability  to  impose  one's  will  on  ihe 
enemy  in  the  course  of  an  operation  (or 
battle). 

This  Soviet  concept  of  inilitalive  on  the 
battlefield  is  more  narrowly  defined  and 
structured  when  compared  lo  a  Western 
perception.  In  other  Soviet  writings,  some 
aspects  of  the  definition  arc  expanded  for 
emphasis,  such  as  'in  taking  daring  deci- 
sions and  firmly  carrying  them  into  effect 
without  wailing  for  instructions.  "  Or.  initia- 
tive is  the  opposite  of  inertia,  indifference 
and  an  uncaring  altitude  toward  the  job. 
Initiative  is  the  ability  of  a  leader  to  include 
creativity  in  the  performance  of  his  duly. 
and  this  requires  a  readiness  to  lake  a  risk. 
bear  the  responsibility  for  consequences  and 
experience  great  stress.  Creativity— for  our 
purposes— may  be  defined  as  the  develop- 
ment of  uncommon  or  unusual  but  appro- 
priate responses  lo  situations.  Initiative  and 
creativity  are  inseparably  linked. 

Soviet  military  writers  provide  examples 
of  the  desired  initialive  from  past  experi- 
ences. In  1944.  for  example,  a  battalion  com- 
mander detected  the  enemy  withdrawing 
from  the  defensive  trenches.  Although 
there  was  still  30  minutes  left  until  the  end 
of  the  artillery  barrage,  the  commander 
sent  his  men  into  the  assault  and  reported 
his  decision  to  the  regimental  commander. 
When  the  army  commander  learned  of  the 
decision,  he  immediately  ordered  the  fire  to 
be  lifted  and  all  of  the  first-echelon  divi- 
sions to  attack. 

Since  all  armies  preparing  for  modern 
combat  acknowledge  the  need  for  quick,  in- 
novative decisions  at  all  levels  of  command. 
we  must  look  at  where  the  Western  and 
Soviet  concepts  of  initiative  differ.  The  dif- 


ference lies  in  Ihe  means  of  creating  a  lead- 
ership with  the  requisite  qualities.  While 
Western  armies  wail  to  promote  leaders 
who  demonstrate  iniliatlve.  the  Soviets  be- 
lieve thai  the  individual  leader  can  be 
taught  initiative. 

This  divergence  in  the  perception  of  the 
limits  to  leaching  a  quality  like  initialive 
springs  from  a  fundamental  difference 
within  contemporary  psychology  about  the 
roles  of  conscious  and  unconscious  mental 
aclivilies.  In  Ihe  West.  Freudian  and  other 
influences  have  promoted  a  view  of  the  con- 
scious realm  of  the  mind  as  subordinate  to 
the  unconscious.  The  uncon.scious  is  per- 
ceived as  the  principal  determinant  of  be- 
havior. Mental  aclivilies  are  difficult  lo 
evaluate  by  means  of  empirical  tests  and 
testable  predictions.  Intelligence,  mental 
abilities  and  talents  are  generally  perceived 
as  traits  with  limits  that  are  largely  inherit- 
ed, and  intellectual  functions  such  as  crea- 
tivity and  initialive  are  included  among 
these  innate  qualities.  It  follows  ihal  initia- 
tive and  creativity  cannot  be  taught. 

On  the  other  hand.  Soviet  psychology, 
■'withoul  denying  the  role  of  the  uncon- 
scious in  human  menial  activity,  considers 
the  conscious  as  the  leading  determining 
factor  "  in  the  human  mind.  Soviet  psycholo- 
gists agree  that  Ivan  P.  Pavlov  demonstrat- 
ed the  relation  of  consciousness  to  nervous 
aclivilies  of  certain  areas  in  the  cerebrum. 
Pavlov's  work  in  conditioned  reflexes  estab- 
lished the  physiological  nature  lo  the  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge  and  the  formulation 
of  skills  and  abilities. 

If  the  individual  differences  in  the  neuro- 
physiological  prerequisites  for  creative  ac- 
tivity vary  within  certain,  often  compara- 
tively small  limits,  then  the  type  of  thinking 
and  its  creative  "mechanism  "  are  formed  as 
a  whole  by  training  and  education,  by  the 
structure  of  labor  activity,  and  by  the  spe- 
cific historical  conditions  characteristic  for 
the  period,  class,  or  social  group. 

Thus,  the  psychological  premise  underly- 
ing Soviet  military  training  is  to  ensure 
that: 

.  .  the  structure  of  thought  always  cor- 
responds to  the  structure  of  reality,  the 
process  of  training  and  education  must  in- 
clude conditions  which  help  to  form  creative 
thinking  " 

For  the  Marxist  stale,  man  is  shaped 
through  education  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment.  Initiative  and  creativity  can 
be  developed  in  the  individual. 

The  physiological  conception  of  learning 
provides  the  scientific  basis  for  Soviet  mili- 
tary education  which  relies  on  the  data  and 
conclusions  of  general  and  military  psychol- 
ogy for  working  out  the  process  of  instilling 
in  soldiers  skills,  abilities  and  habits.  With- 
out understanding  the  role  of  the  environ- 
mental perspective  in  the  Soviet  military 
education  system,  observers  would  perceive 
a  basic  contradiction  in  the  Soviet  com- 
mand—doctrine which  continues  to  ask  for 
initiative  and  creativity  but  permits  inde- 
pendent decisions  only  within  the  seemingly 
narrow  confines  of  precise,  detailed  plans 
and  orders. 

In  demonstrating  initiative  under  combat 
conditions,  the  Sov  let  leader's  thoughts: 

.  .  should  provide  a  rapid  transition 
from  the  reflective-cognitive  stage  of  mental 
activity  (elucidating  the  mission  and  judg- 
ing the  situation)  to  a  constructive-creative 
one  (decision-making,  the  aim  and  plan  of 
action  in  the  battle  or  operation).  " 

This  is  nothing  more  than  considering  his 
various  courses  of  action  in  U.S.  military 
parlance. 
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Creativity   involves  synlhi-sis    tlif   abililv 
to  make  connect iotvs  that  order  observa!ion> 
or    ideas    in    meaningful    ways.    Developinj; 
this  synthesis,  or     creative  mechanism.  '  in 
Soviet    jarKon   requires   a   traininK   eiuiroii 
ment  structured  to  pro\  ide  the  proper  con 
ditions  to  form  such  a  mental  process  that 
lends  itself  to  military  application,  and  this 
must  be  combined  with  sufficient  breadth  of 
education.    Breadth   of   education   makes   it 
possible  to  successfully  use  ideas  from  relal 
ed   areas  of   knowledge   and   to   apply   that 
knowledge  effectively  in  var\in«  situations 

Herein  lies  the  importance  of  military  his 
tory  and  past  combat  and  exerci.se  experi 
ences  in  the  development  of  Soviet  tactical 
doctrine.  Quantitative  studies  and  lessons 
learned  of  past  military  experiences  provide 
the  basis  for  the  structured  training  and  lur 
the  application  of  derived  tactical  doctrine 
to  battlefield  situations.  An  important  aid  in 
this  process  is  the  establishment  of  oper 
ational  norms  that  serve  as  touchstones  for 
decisionmaking. 

In  US  Army  literature  norms  are  seen  as 
mathematical  prescriptions  for  proper 
action.  These  quantified  standards  are  u.sed 
to  determine  'he  allocation  of  weapon  sys- 
tems, march  intervals,  frontages,  rates  of 
march  and  a  multitude  of  other  tasks.  They 
are  based  on  historical  analyses  of  exercises 
and  wars  and  on  the  results  of  predictive 
gaming  models.  The  usage  of  norms  can  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  Western  nations 
not  only  by  the  pervasive  permeation  of 
training  literature  and  procedures  but  also 
by  a  greater  systematic,  empirical  use  of 
past  experiences  in  developing  numerical 
standards  for  virtually  every  aspect  of  plan 
ning  and  operations.  The  Army  s  Soviet 
Army  Operations  handbook  exemplifies  the 
Western  interpretation  of  this  heavy  use  of 
norms  as  summed  up  in  the  following  quote 
Primarily,  there  is  no  provision  for  itie 
unexpected.  When  initialue  is  seen  in  terms 
of  finding  a  correct  solution  within  norma 
tive  patterns,  a  sudden  lack  of  norms  mav 
place  a  commander,  at  \^hale\er  level,  in  an 
unexpected  and  perilous  situation 

A  study  of  human  judgments  uiRter  iincer 
tamty  has  shown  that  people  rely  on  a  lim 
ited  number  of  assumptions  \*hich   reduce 
the  complex  tasks  of  assessing  chances  and 
conclusions    to    simpler    judgmental    oper 
ations.    In   general,    these   assumptions   are 
quite   useful,   but   .sometimes   they    lead    to 
severe  and  systematic  error    The  study  re 
veals  that,  in  many  situations,  people  make 
estimates  by  starting  from  an  initial  value 
that  is  adjusted  to  yield  a  final  answer   The 
initial  value,  or  starling  point,  may  be  im 
plied  by  the  formulation  of  the  problem,  or 
it  may  be  the  result  of  a  partial  compula 
tion   In  either  case,  adjustments  are  typital 
ly    insufficient.   That    is.   different    starting 
points  yield  different   i-stimates  which   are 
biased  toward  the  initial  values.  This  phe 
nomenon  is  called    anchoring 

Anchoring  was  demonstrated  by  asking  a 
group  of  students  to  estimate  the  percent 
age  of  people  in  the  United  States  who  are 
age  55  or  older.  The  students  were  given  ini 
tial   values— that    is.   starting   percentages 
that    were   selected    randomly.   Then,    they 
were  told  lo  adjust  the.se  arbitrary  starting 
points   until   they    reached   their   best    esti 
mate  of  the  correct  percentage    Those  stu 
dents  whose  initial  value  was  too  high  ended 
with  higher  estimates  than  those  Mho  start 
ed  with  an  estimate  that   was  too  low   and 
vice  versa.  The  students  consistently  made 
insufficient   adjustments   from   their   initial 
values.  The  conclusion  of  the  study  was  that 
a   tietter   understanding   of   the   speculative 
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formulations  or  biases  could  improve  judg 
ment  and  decisions  m  situations  of  iincer 
lainty 

Tactical  commanders  must  deal  with  dy- 
namic situations  that  will  <reale  a  large 
measure  of  uncertainly,  and  they  must  con- 
tinually review  their  estimat<-s  m  respon.se 
to  changes  in  the  situation  or  receipt  of  ad 
dilional  information.  Idially.  there  should 
be  a  direct  correlation  between  changes  in 
the  situation  and  the  revision  of  the  initial 
estimate.  The  implicalions  of  the  human 
judgment  stiidv  suggest  that  we  cannot 
expect  commanders  to  change  their  judg 
mints  eniiU!;h  Once  their  estimates  are 
made,  their  thinking  becomes  anchored  and 
moves  along  a  narrow  spectrum  from  that 
point 

The  Soviets  intend  for  learned  norms  to 
anchor  the  tactical  leaders  judgment  on  the 
probable  optimum  solulion  in  lieu  of  some 
arbilary  starting  point.  With  the  fluidity 
and  confusion  that  vmII  certainly  exist  on 
the  future  battlefield,  the  combat  leader 
cannot  relv  upon  being  able  to  make  imme- 
diate correlations  belwien  rapid  changes  in 
the  situation  and  his  prior  estimate  of  the 
course  of  battle  Norms  serve  as  a  means  lo 
simplify  the  commanders  ability  for  evalu- 
ating the  effecliveness  of  their  operations 
by  reducing  complex  information  to  a  man 
ageable  form  Norms  are  constantly  re 
viewed  and  modified  m  the  light  of  im 
proved  technology  and  evolving  doctrine, 
thus  keeping  the  Soviet  leadership  current 
and  achieving  a  high  degree  of  uniformity 
in  perforiTiance. 

To  I  he  Soviets,  initiative  is  not  an  innate 
quality  m  the  combat  leader  It  is  developed 
through  a  process  of  combat  studies  Inilia 
tne  IS  not  an  unliilored  individual  response 
ba.sed  on  some  individual  notion  founded  in 
nalue  vMt  It  i.s.  rather,  recogni/mg  the 
rt  lationship  of  silualional  factors  to  studied 
norms  and  making  decisions  that  will  solve 
the  problem  or  accomplish  i  he  tactical  mis- 
sion Soviet  Major  Cleneral  P  Kimilski  lia.s 
written  that  inilialivi'  has  nothing  in 
common  with  superficiality  recklessness,  or 
darede\il  stuff  Such  distrust  of  the  ade 
qiiacv  of  native  wit  is  not  completely  foreign 
lo  Western  niililary  thought  While  profess- 
ing the  innaleness  and  importance  of  imagi 
nation  and  initial  i\e.  Marshall  cautions 
I  hat 

initiative  IS  a  desirable  characterislic 
in  a  soldier  only  when  Us  effict  is  concentric 
rather  than  eccentric,  the  rifleman  who 
plunges  ahead  and  seizes  a  point  of  high 
ground  which  common  sense  says  cannot  be 
held  can  bring  greater  jeopardy  lo  a  compa 
ny  than  any  mere  malingerer 

Whire  does  one  di'Velop  the  common 
sense'  The  implication  here  is  that  .some 
sort  of  knowledge  can  be  learned  that  will 
promote  a  correct  initiative.  This  is  the  es 
sence  of  the  Soviet  position 

Relying  on  historical  precedent.  General 
V  Merimsky.  depot \  chief  of  the  Main  Ad 
ministration  of  Combat  Training  of  the 
Ground  Forces  in  1978.  described  successful 
combat  command  in  World  War  II  as  that 
which  IS  achieved  through  a  commanders 
creative  approach  based  upon  a. 

Thorough  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  modern  combat,  the  role  of  man  and 
technology  in  warfare,  the  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  the  regulations,  the  organi- 
zation and  tactics  of  the  probable  enemy, 
the  capabilities  of  friendly  troops,  their  ar- 
mament and  technology,  and  the  methods 
of  controlling  the  troops." 

To  cope  with  the  modern  battlefield,  an 
officer  must   no  only  be  well  trained  m  his 


specialty  but  also  must  develop  what  the  So- 
\iets  term,  shtabnaya  kulture'  or  •■.staff 
culture.  Staff  culture  is  the  sum  total  of 
knowledge  and  skills  of  an  officer  necessary 
for  staff  work.  It  includes  the  ability  to  col- 
lect information  in  a  short  time,  to  analyze 
the  situation  and  to  accurately  state  conclu- 
sions from  an  estimate.  In  addition,  an  offi- 
cer must  be  able  to  execute  operational-tac- 
tical estimates,  coordinate  and  organize 
forces  for  combat  mi.ssions  and  effectively 
utilize  contemporary  technical  means  of 
control. 

The  dilemma  portrayed  by  Soviet  observ- 
ers seems  to  be  that  Soviet  officers-despite 
the  rapidity  of  the  developing  situation,  the 
fog  of  war  "  or  the  ab.sence  of  orders  must 
act  only  in  obedience  lo  orders,  regulations 
and  prescribed  operational  norms.  Develop- 
ing staff  culture  enables  an  officer  to  under 
stand  the  general  situation,  appreciate  the 
operational  principles  governing  his  forces 
and  those  of  superior  commanders  and 
outwit  the  enemy. 

This  appreciation  of  the  overall  picture 
enables  the  subordinate  to  make  correct 
military  decisions  in  anticipation  of  orders 
that  have  not  been  received  from  higher 
echelons  because  of  chaos  and  confusion  on 
the  battlefield.  Unless  the  tactical  leader 
does  what  the  senior  commander  requires 
and  contributes  to  a  succe.ssful  mission,  the 
Soviet  officers  actions  are  useless.  This  con- 
cept IS  \ery  similar  to  the  German  concept. 
Auflragstaklik,  which  holds  a  subordinate 
commander  responsible  for  endeavoring  at 
all  times  lo  carry  out  the  mi.ssion  concept  of 
his  superior  whether  he  has  orders  or  not. 

Like  the  unilormity  and  concentric  effort 
achieved  within  the  individual  through 
operational  norms  and  training,  concentric 
efforts  of  units  at  the  lower  echelons,  par- 
ticularly battalion  and  below,  are  estab- 
lished and  reinforced  by  the  use  of  battle 
drills.  These  drills  at  the  tactical  level  are 
wfll  rehearsed. 

Western  a.s.sessments  of  the  Soviet  transi- 
tion from  march  orders  to  combat  forma 
tions  characterized  the  highly  standardized 
drill  as  a  substitute  for  initiative.  Such  a 
role  battle  drill  is  predictive  and  vulnerable 
to  the  unexpected.  These  shortcomings  may 
be  disadvantageous.  However,  the  appraisals 
neglect  to  a.s.sess  battle  drill  within  the  con- 
text of  Soviet  tactical  doctrine  and  ignore 
the  enhancing  possibilities  of  battle  drill  at 
the  lower  echelons. 

Drill,  as  It  has  evolved  in  modern  warfare, 
became  significant  with  the  growing  impor 
tancc-  of  firepower  on  the  battlefield.  This 
development  in  the  conduct  of  the  battle  de 
manded  a  greatly  heightened  degree  of  con 
trol  on  the  battlefield  itself:  control  of 
movements,  control  of  fire  and  self-control. 
Such  control  led  to  the  innovation  of  coordi- 
nating the  u.se  of  combined  arms  lo  achieve 
a  maximum  effect  with  maneuver  and  fire- 
power. The  refinement  of  firepower  and  the 
speed  of  modern  weapons  systems  created  a 
demand  not  only  for  clearsighted  and 
quick  wilted  commanders  but  also  for  the 
integrated  structure  of  hierarchical  control 
and  instantaneous,  disciplined  response. 

For  the  Soviets,  all  elements  in  their  con- 
cept for  combat  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  combat  formation  which  is  created 
exclusively  for  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of 
the  combat.  Colonel  A.  A.  Sidorenko.  a  well- 
known  Soviet  military  spokesman,  explains: 
Conformity  of  the  combat  formation 
with  the  concept  for  combat  is  achieved  by 
that  deployment  which  assures  the  concen- 
tration of  efforts  on  the  main  axis,  execu- 
tion of  the  necessary  maneuver,  build-up  of 


efforts  in  the  course  of  combat,  and,  in  the 
final  account,  absolute  performance  of  the 
assigned  combat  mission," 

A  key  tenet  of  Soviet  operational  art  is 
the  tempo  of  operations.  The  ability  to 
maintain  the  momentum  of  the  operation 
has  placed  a  tremendous  demand  on  the  ca- 
pability Of  Soviet  forces  to  conduct  continu- 
ous operations  and  for  the  leadership's  plan- 
ning not  to  delay  the  continuous  tempo  of 
offensive  operations.  This  emphasis  on 
tempo  diJ-ectly  impacts  on  effective  troop- 
control  susiainment  within  the  context  of 
spatial  operations.The  correlation  of  forces 
and  means  with  the  factor  of  space  leads  to 
ensuring  that  tactical  doctrine  works  effec- 
tively. What  is  essential  to  the  doctrine  is  a 
rapid  concentric  effort  of  all  of  the  combat 
elements.  One  can  begin  to  appreciate  the 
doctrinal  impact  of  the  battle  drill  for  the 
attack  from  the  march  and  in  the  meeting 
engagement  as  it  pertains  to  the  application 
of  combat  power  and  the  quick  execution  of 
tactical  decisions. 

As  noted  previously,  Soviet  military  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy  strive  to  conform  the 
training  environment  to  the  realities  of 
combat.  The  rote  battle  drill  significantly 
adds  structure  to  a  protentially  stressful 
and  confusing  situation.  Conclusions  in  past 
research  by  the  West  on  the  behavior  of 
men  in  battle  were  that  effective  training 
could  provide  a  high  degree  of  self-confi- 
dence and  tend  lo  reduce  the  intensity  of 
fear  reactions  once  the  soldiers  began  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  action  in  ways  made  fa- 
miliar by  their  training.  : 

The  initial  movement  of  trbops  into 
combat  under  fire  is  a  confusing  and  chaotic 
moment.  The  individual  soldier  is  experienc- 
ing an  extreme  moral-psychological  shock 
from  the  noi.se  and  rapidity  of  weapons  fire, 
exhaustion  and  emotional  stress.  Battle  is 
potentially  demoralizing  when  it  differs  sub- 
stantially from  the  soldier's  mental  image. 
This  demoralization  can  have  a  direct  and 
adverse  effect  on  performance. 

Here,  again,  the  battle  drill  gives  the 
small-unit  commander  the  model  or  touch- 
stone to  begin  his  activities.  Battle  drill  for 
the  junior  leaders  inculcates  a  sense  of  con- 
fidence in  that  they  can  state  facts  and  cor- 
rect errors.  It  produces  self-confidence  in 
the  officers  and  confidence  in  the  officers 
by  the  men. 

Prom  the  application  of  operational 
norms  and  well-rehearsed  battle  drill,  the 
tactical  commander  is  extremely  aware  of 
how  well  his  troops  can  cope  with  time-and- 
space  factors.  The  Soviet  commander  has 
.some  grasp  of  the  effectiveness  of  his  unit 
in  quantitative  terms. 

The  firin  awareness  of  the  unit's  capabili- 
ties in  terms  of  the  time-and-space  factors 
.serves  to  cut  down  on  some  of  the  unneces- 
sary planning  time  and  the  time  to  convey 
the  manner  of  its  execution.  If  one  had  to 
devise  thf  scheme  of  maneuver  and  the 
phased  actions,  to  convey  this  concept  to 
the  subordinate  leaders,  to  receive  subordi- 
nate acknowledgment  of  the  plan  and  to 
ensure  the  orchestration  of  this  activity,  it 
would  be  much  more  time-consuming.  Con- 
sequently, the  battle  drill  at  the  lower  eche- 
lons greatly  speeds  up  the  decisionmaking 
and  execution  process. 

At  the  battalion  level,  the  Soviet  com- 
mander lias  less  of  a  staff  to  assist  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  mission  than  in  the  US 
battalion.  It  is  a  tremendous  assistance  lo 
the  commander  to  be  able  to  know  where 
his  subordinate  units  are  located  at  any 
given  lime  during  the  execution  of  a  tactical 
maneuver.  As  much  as  the  burden  for  the 


successful  execution  of  the  operation  rests 
upon  his  shoulders,  the  Soviet  commander 
must  be  able  lo  immediately  contact  his  sub- 
ordinate elements  to  impress  his  direction 
and  changes  of  orders  in  a  given  situation. 
This  preci.se  knowledge  of  subordinate  posi- 
tions and  abilities  allows  the  commander  to 
affect  the  battle  decisively. 

In  conjunction  with  this  basic  drill,  it  is 
the  normal  Soviet  practice  lo  instruct  com- 
manders on  .serveral  alternatives  which  are 
developed  and  refined  by  constant  study 
and  practical  exercises.  Ba.sed  on  the  re- 
search of  past  experience,  a  few  such  well- 
learned  alternatives  will  solve  most  of  the 
battle  situations  likely  to  be  encountered 
and,  with  little  difficulty,  most  officers 
could  make  these  minor  adjustments  to  ac- 
commodate unexpected  situations. 

This  practice  of  reducing  each  battlefield 
situation  to  a  few  alternatives  is  probably 
very  realistic  and  pragmatic.  Realistically. 
there  will  simply  not  be  enough  time  for  a 
small-unit  commander  lo  make  a  completely 
new  plan  for  every  operation  on  the  battle- 
field. Pragmatically,  the  pace  and  destruc- 
tion of  combat  on  the  future  battlefield  will 
create  a  tremendous  amount  of  chaos  and 
confusion. 

The  commander  who  can  count  on  a  reli- 
able execution  of  a  known  scheme  of  ma- 
neuver despite  the  confusion  and  combat 
stress  on  the  part  of  the  .soldiers  will  be  able 
to  direct  the  tactical  forces  at  his  disposal 
faster  than  the  decisionmaking  and  execu- 
tion process  of  an  improvising  opponent. 
Soviet  military  planners  believe  the  advan- 
tages of  originality  are  off.set  by  the  loss  in 
surprise  and  time  that  allows  the  enemy  to 
prepare  or  recover.  Consequently,  for  the 
Soviets,  speed  and  surprise  and  the  result- 
ant shock  on  the  enemy  are  considered  to 
yield  better  dividends  in  the  long  run  than 
versatility  and  ingenuity. 

Above  battalion  level.  Soviet  operations 
and  tactics  are  not  designed  for  role  battle 
drill.  The  regiment  is  the  first  level  for  a 
combined  arms  force  structure.  This  flexible 
force  structure  allows  a  much  greater 
degree  of  initiative  for  the  regimental  com- 
mander. There  is  a  corresponding  increa.se 
in  flexibility  of  force  structure  and  latitude 
for  initiative  with  each  higher  echelon. 

In  World  War  II.  German  operation  staff 
officers  and  commanders  discovered  Soviet 
army  and  front  commanders  to  be  \ery 
flexible  and  capable.  Many  of  the  Soviet 
army  commanders  had  been  army  com- 
manders for  several  years,  providing  a  very 
experienced  and  sea.soned  leadership  to 
these  higher  commands.  A  cursory  rev  lew  of 
Soviet  upper  echelon  operations  on  the 
Eastern  Front  and  in  Manchuria  reveals 
that  the  Soviets  readily  used  multiechelon 
or  single-echelon  forces  depending  upon  the 
situation. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  battle 
drill  at  battalion  and  below  is  a  choice  for 
tactical  considerations  rather  than  a  substi- 
tute for  initiative.  Since  Soviet  tactical  doc- 
trine is  offensive,  there  can  be  less  tolerance 
for  an  initiative  by  Western  standards. 
While  on  the  offensive,  one  has  the  initia- 
tive because  things  are  being  made  lo 
happen,  and  the  course  of  action  is  being  de- 
termined. On  the  other  hand,  if  one  plans  to 
fight  a  defensive  doctrine,  then  a  greater  re- 
liance has  to  be  placed  on  individual  initia- 
tive to  wrest  the  initiative  from  the  at- 
tacker. 

Initiative  within  the  limits  of  the  battle 
drill  is  that  effort  which  complements  the 
end  objective.  It  could  include  the  use  of 
terrain  defiles  on  the  approach  march  or 


the  identification  of  a  flanking  route  into 
the  enemy  position. 

This  limit  is  similar  to  the  tolerance  for 
individual  initiative  that  is  wanted  from  a 
blocking  lineman  in  football.  Based  on  the 
offensive  play,  the  lineman  does  not  have  a 
wide  range  of  choice  fqr  the  opponents  lo  be 
blocked.  The  lineman  must  block  a  designat- 
ed opponent  at  a  given  point  for  the  play  lo 
work.  Initiative  for  the  lineman  is  the  selec- 
tion of  techniques  that  result  in  a  quick 
block  and  its  decisiveness  in  taking  the  op- 
ponent out  of  play.  The  battle  drill  for  the 
lower  echelon  units  is  the  limited  technique 
that  must  be  accomplished  quickly  and  deci- 
sively for  the  tactical  play  of  higher  eche- 
lons to  be  successful. 

Western  appraisal  of  the  use  of  operation- 
al norms  and  the  role  battle  drill  has  been 
to  characterize  it  as  a  crutch  used  to  prop 
up  a  leader  and  a  tactical  system  in  which 
the  ability  to  act  innovalively  has  been  sti- 
fled. Training  in  the  operational  norms  and 
well-rehearsed  battle  drill  is  viewed  as  in- 
doctrination in  a  regimented  and  inflexible 
system  which  a  commander  must  use.  and 
the  corollary  is  that  the  commander  will  be 
at  a  loss  w  hen  in  a  situation  for  which  there 
is  no  norm. 

US  Army  doctrine  is  very  comfortable 
with  the  Soviets'  highly  practiced  battle 
drill  and  echelonmenl  system.  This  predis- 
position to  stereotype  Soviet  doctrine  and 
leadership  capabilities  makes  the  formula- 
tion of  US  tactical  doctrine  easier  because 
of  the  paradigm.  We  can  tailor  our  doctrine 
to  a  well-defined,  sharply  limited  field  of 
po.ssibilities. 

But  we  have  a  burden  to  understand 
Soviet  values  and  methods  on  Soviet  terms, 
and  being  judgmental  contributes  little  to 
real  understanding.  Initiative  in  combat  is 
far  too  complex  to  lend  itself  to  a  simple, 
stereotype  explanation.  No  army  in  history 
fought  with  ab.solute  initiative  and  courage 
in  every  battle,  just  as  no  army  was  un- 
thinking and  cowardly  in  every  battle.  Initi- 
ative will  vary  from  soldier  to  .soldier,  from 
situation  to  situation  and  from  time  to  time. 
Beware  if  we  expect  more  from  men  in 
battle  lest  we  are  surprised  as  were  the  Ger- 
mans of  1945. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  v^ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  the  time  for 
morning  business  may  be  extended 
long  enough  to  accommodate  the  time 
that  the  minority  leader  and  I  may  use 
to  handle  the  wrap-up,  which  will  not 
be  very  long,  and  that  no  time  limita- 
tion apply  against  the  two  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidenl.  th»Tf 
are  a  number  of  things  Ihal  are 
cleared  for  action  by  unanimous  con- 
sent on  this  side  which  I  would  like  to 
identify  for  the  minority  leader,  if  I 
may.  to  see  if  he  can  approve  all  or 
any  part  of  these  measures. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  run  through 
them  quickly.  Calendar  Orders  750. 
849  875.  880.  903.  920.  942.  945.  969. 
972.  978.  983.  984.  985.  986.  987.  and 
992  have  been  cleared  for  action  of  one 
character  or  another  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  from  my 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  no  objection  to 
proceeding  as  the  distinguished  major 
ity  leader  has  outlined. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 
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RESCHEDULING  OF 
METHAQUALONE 

The  bill  <H.R.  4201)  to  provide  for 
the  rescheduling  of  methaqualone  into 
schedule  I  of  the  Controlled  Sub 
stances  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2436)  to  authorize  appro 
priations  of  funds  for  activities  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast  uig. 
and  for  other  purposes  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science  and  Tran.sporta 
tion  with  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clau.se  and  in.sert: 

S   24.16 


Be  it  rnacted  bu  the  Scnair  and  Wou.m'  o' 
Representalncs    of    the    I'uitid    Slatts    ot 
America    m   Congress   assembled    Thai   sec 
lion  391  of  the  Communication.s  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  391 1  i.s  amended 
( 1 1  by  sinking    and    after    1983.  :  and 
(2>  by  lasertinK    $50,000,000  for  fi.s<al  year 
1985.  $53,000,000   for   fi.scal   year   1986.  and 
$56,000,000  for  fl.sral  year  1987.     imniedi.ile 
Iv  after    1984. 

Sec  2  Section  393<ri  of  the  Communica 
tion.s  An  of  1934  M7  USC  393' r>i  i.s 
amended  by  sinking  the  first  .senlencf 

Sec.  3.  Section  396'kiiliiCi  of  Die  Com 
munications  Act  of  1934  1 47  l!  S  C 
396(  k  "  1  "  C I  IS  amended 

(1)  by  striking  and  1986.  an  amount  and 
inserting  m  heu  thereof  1986.  1987.  1988. 
and  1989.  an  amount   . 

<2i  by  striking  and  after  fi.sral  yi'ar 
1985.  ;  and 

131  bv  in-serling     .  $238,000,000  for  fi.scal 
year  1987.  $253,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1988. 
and  $270,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989     imme 
diately  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    President. 
S.    2436    would    authorize    appropria- 
tions for  the  Corporation   for  Public 
Broadcasting    [CPB]    for    fi.scal    years 
1987.    1988.    and    1989.    and    for    the 
Public   Telecommunications    Facilities 


Program  [PTFPl  for  fiscal  years  1985, 
1986.  and  1987.  S.  2436  contains  no 
other  substantive  amendments  to  ex- 
isting law.  except  one.  Section  2  of  the 
bill  would  delete  the  requirement  that 
75  percent  of  PTFP  funds  be  allocated 
for  areas  of  the  country  receiving  new 
service.  Although  new  .service  is  still 
top  priority  in  the  grantmaking  proc 
e.ss.  removing  the  requirement  will 
give  PTFP  greater  flexibility  to  re 
place  existing  and  aging  telecommuni- 
cations hardware  •  Thus.  S.  2436  is 
basically  a  straight  appropriations  au- 
thorization measure. 

The  funding  levels  to  be  authorized 
for  CPB  in  S.  2436  would  be  $238  mil- 
lion S253  million,  and  $270  million  for 
each  of  the  3  fi,scal  years:  1987,  1988, 
and  1989:  for  PTFP,  $50  million.  $53 
million,  and  $56  million  for  each  of 
the  3  fi.scal  years,  1985,  1986,  and  1987. 
I.  along  with  most  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions, introduced  the  bill,  S.  2436.  on 
March  19.  On  March  26.  I  chaired  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  conducted  by  my 
Subcommittee  on  Communications. 
And.  on  April  10.  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion ordered  unanimously  that  S.  2436 
be  reported  favorably  with  a  technical 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute text.  Today,  this  bill  enjoys  the 
sponsorship  of  not  only  my.self  but  51 
other  Senators. 

The  Corporation   for  Public  Broad- 
casting [CPB]  was  authorized  to  be  es- 
tablished as  a  private,  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration  by    the   Congress,   acting    upon 
the    report    and    recommendations    of 
the   Carnegie   Commission   on   Educa- 
tional Television,  in  1967.  It  was    *  *  ' 
created  to  facilitate  the  development 
of   public  telecommunications  and   to 
afford  maximum  protection  from  ex 
Iraneous    interference    and    control.' 
The   first    finding  and  declaration   by 
the  Congress  in  the  Public  Broadcast 
ing  Act  provides  that    *  *  '  it  is  in  the 
public     interest      to     encourage     the 
growth    and    development     of    public 
radio  and  television  broadcasting,  in- 
cluding the  ii.se  of  such  media  for  in- 
structional, educational,  and  cultural 
purpo.ses.  ■    It    is    in    this   context    and 
mindful    of    the    multiple    objectives 
that  CPB  IS  authorized  to  achieve  that 
S.     2436    should    be    considered    and 
should  be  acted  upon  favorably  by  the 
Senate. 

Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  this 
prai.seworthy  declaration,  since  1981, 
there  has  been  no  growth  "  and  little 
development  ■  in  public  broadcasting. 
Quite  the  contrary,  there  is  growing 
evidence  of  retrenchment  and  back- 
sliding as  advance  funding  in  the  pipe- 
line dries  up.  In  1981,  the  authoriza 
tion  level  was  cut  by  40  percent,  from 
$220  to  $130  million:  the  appropria- 
tion, by  25  percent,  from  $172  to  $130 
million  In  fact,  there  will  not  be  too 
much  growth'  or  development" 
even  at  the  $238  million  level  to  be  au- 


thorized for  fi.scal  year  1987.  What  the 
$238  million  represents  is  only  20  per- 
cent   of   the   public   broadcasting  sys- 
tem's revenue  needs.  For  the  remain- 
der, the  system  must  look  to  a  mix  of 
State  and   local   government  support, 
business  grants,  and  viewer  support - 
in  this  last  category,  public  broadcast- 
ing ranks  second  only  to  the  United 
Way  in  the  success  of  its  individual  so- 
licitations. Moreover,  the  $238  million 
Federal   funding   level   for  fiscal   year 
1987.  as  well  as  the  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989.  will  enable  public 
broadcasting  to  do  no  more  than  main- 
tain    current   .services"   at    the   fiscal 
year  1982  level.  In  short,  the  funding 
"levels  propo.sed  in  S.  2436  are  neither 
excessive,  nor  are  they  a  panacea  for 
all  of  the  current  financial  needs  of 
public    broadcasting.    At    best,    these 
levels  will  arrest  the  erosion  that  the 
earlier,  deep  cuts  inflicted   upon  the 
system   and  will  stabilize   the  system 
only  at  the  1982  service  level. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  authori- 
zation in  S.  2436  for  the  Public  Tele- 
communications    Facilities     Program 
[PTFPl.  This  program  provides  grants 
for  telecommunications    hardware.  "  It 
has  made  the  growth  of  public  televi- 
sion   service    possible.    Unfortunately, 
this    hardware"  is  both  aging  and  fast 
becoming,  if  not  already,  obsolescent. 
As  one  who  has  been  in  the  radio  busi- 
ness  all   my    life.    I   can   tell   my   col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  equipment 
ob.sole.scence  is  an  on  going  problem— 
what    you  make  one  afternoon  is  no 
good  the  following  morning.  I.  for  one, 
therefore    can    truly    appreciate    the 
magnitude  of  the  equpment   replace- 
ment   problem    currently   confronting 
the   public   broadcasting  system.   The 
deletion  of  the  statutorily  mandated 
75-percent  .set -aside  for  new  .service,  as 
provided  for  in  S,  2436.  should  help  in 
addressing  this  problem. 

But,  perhaps  the  most  important 
element  of  the  Federal  support  that 
S.  2436  represents  is  the  forward  au- 
thorization, advance-year  appropria- 
tion concept  for  CPB,  It  is  this  con- 
cept, unique  to  Federal  funding,  which 
has  given  public  broadcasting  the  op- 
portunity to  plan:  to  grow  in  a  stable 
environment:  and  most  important  to 
be  insulated  from  potential  interfer- 
ence with  programming  through  unex- 
pected reductions  in  appropriations. 
And.  I  might  add.  it  is  a  concept  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  every  Congress 
since  it  was  inititated  in  1975  and  then 
reaffirmed,  as  recently  as  1981, 

S.  2436.  therefore,  is  a  tool  or  vehicle 
to  su.slain  the  existence  of  public 
broadcasting  to  meet  a  critical  nation- 
al need.  That  need  is  for  programs 
that  the  commercial  marketplace 
cannot  realistically  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide or  does  not  provide— quality  pro- 
gramming for  everyone,  including  chil- 
dren, minorities,  women,  the  elderly, 
the  handicapped,  and  the  homebound. 


Notable,  of  curse  Is  CPE's  service  to 
children,  which  is  the  first  priority  es- 
tablished by  is  Board  of  Directors 
under  the  leadership  of  its  current 
chairman.  Sesame  Street."  'The 
Electric  Company,"  "Mr.  Rogers." 
•Reading  Rainbow,"  and  "3-2-1  Con- 
tact "  are  but  a  few  examples  of  such 
excellent  television  programs.  And.  An 
the  field  of  public  affairs,  there  is 
"The  MacNeil-Lehrer  News  Hour," 
"Morning  Edition."  and  "All  Things 
Considered."  No  such  comparable  pro- 
gramming is  available  "ad-free"  over 
the  commercial  media.  No  doubt,  the 
premier  quality  of  public  broadcasting 
could  be  affected  very  adversely  if  we. 
in  the  Congress,  fail  to  meet  our  obli- 
gation to  fund  the  system  adequately. 
As  the  new  president  of  the  Public 
Broadca.<rting  Service  observed  in 
Phoenix  this  week,  if  public  TV's  reve- 
nue sources  dry  up,  then  "ultimately, 
public  broadcasting  will  have  to  look 
at  advertising  as  a  source  of  revenue." 
I,  for  one.  trust  this  final  recourse  will 
not  be  forced  upon  this  system.  We  all 
could  be  the  losers. 

Now,  in  all  candor  and  honesty,  I 
must  advise  my  colleagues  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  opposed  to  the  funding 
levels  proposed  in  S.  2436.  But  the 
President,  himself,  has  given  a  firm 
commitment  to  excellence  in  educa- 
tion, which  appears  to  override  this 
opposition.  As  the  President  observed 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  message: 

•  •  •  every  family  has  a  personal  stake  in 
promoting  excellence  in  education.  *  •  •  Ex- 
cellence must  begin  in  our  homes  and  neigh- 
borhood .sdhools.  where  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  every  parent  and  teacher  and  the 
right  of  every  child. 

The  President  continued: 

Our  children  come  first.  •  •  •  Schools  are 
reporting  progress  in  math  and  reading 
skills.  But  we  must  do  more  *  *  *  and  we 

must  encourage  the  teaching  of  new  basics 

*  «  • 

Mr.  President,  public  broadcasting  is 
a  powerful  vehicle  for  the  advance- 
ment of  balanced  quality  program- 
ming and  "excellence  in  education," 
both  for  young  people  and  adults.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  to 
support  passage  of  the  bill.  S.  2436. 

Mr.  PACK  WOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Gold- 
water,  the  sponsor  of  S.  2436.  in 
bringing  this  public  broadcasting  reau- 
thorization bill  to  the  floor. 

This  bill,  in  short,  reauthorizes  oper- 
ation of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  for  fiscal  years  1987. 
1988,  and  1989.  and  reauthorizes  the 
National  Telecommunications  and  In- 
formation Administration's  Public 
Telecommunications  Facilities  Pro- 
gram for  fiscal  years  1985.  1986.  and 
1987. 

The  funding  levels  set  by  S.  2436  are 
substantially  higher  than  those  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  1981.  In  1981. 
we  cut  back  on  Federal  support  for 
public    broadcasting    as   part    of   our 


overall  Federal  belt  tightening.  At  the 
same  time,  we  encouraged  aUenatives 
to  Federal  funding,  and  allowed  public 
stations  to  raise  money  through  com- 
inercial  ventures:  3  years  of  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  alternative  fi- 
nancing structures  are  not  developed 
to  the  point  where  they  can  substitute 
for  strong  Federal  support  for  public 
broadcasting.  Therefore,  while  the 
funding  levels  set  by  S.  2436  may 
appear  to  be  high,  these  levels  are 
needed. 

This  bill  has  a  great  deal  of  support. 
It  was  reported  out  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Over 
half  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
cosponsors  of  the  bill.  Finally,  this  bill 
has  wide  public  support— Americans 
value  the  quality  programming  alter- 
natives made  available  to  them  by 
public  broadcasting. 

I  look  forward  to  speedy  passage  of 
S.  2436. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
S.  2436,  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  public  broadcasting  system. 
This  bill  properly  ensures  that  we  will 
have  a  strong  public  broadcasting 
system  for  the  rest  of  the  decade. 

I  know  many  people  who  are  very 
concerned  about  the  type  and  variety 
of  Information  the  public  receives 
today  from  commercial  broadcasters. 
Public  broadcasting  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  it  can  and  does  provide 
an  Important  source  of  alternative 
programming  for  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  It  meets  needs  that  have  yet 
to  be  satisfied  and  might  well  never  be 
in  the  marketplace. 

Public  broadcasters  have  done  their 
job  well.  They  are  responsive  to  their 
communities"  needs.  They  provide  im- 
portant Information  that  both  informs 
and  entertains.  They  deserve  our  con- 
tinued support  as  contained  in  S.  2436. 
I  urge  its  passage. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION  ACT 
REAUTHORIZATION  OF  1984 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2619)  to  extend  programs 
under  the  Indian  Education  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1985,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  13,  strike  '  $7,200,000"  and 
insert  'such  sums  as  may  be  necessary". 

On  page  2.  line  18,  strike  •$2,300,000'  and 
insert  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  ". 

On  page  3.  line  1.  strike  $1.000, 000'  and 
insert  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary". 


On  page  3.  line  12.  strike  $3,000,000  "  and 
insert  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  ". 

On  page  3.  after  line  13.  insert: 

Sec.  6.  Section  303(b)  of  the  Indian  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Assistance 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  241bb(b))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fi.scal  year  for  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  under  this  title,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  an  amount  not  in  excess  of 
10  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
payments  on  the  basis  of  entitlements  com- 
puted under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  that  fiscal  year,  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling the  Secretary  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to— 

( 1 )  schools  on  or  near  reservations,  or 

1 2)  schools  located  In  the  State  of  Alaska, 
which  are  not  local  educational  agencies  or 
have  not  been  local  educational  agencies  for 
more  than  three  years,  in  accordance  with 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec  7.  Section  423(a)  of  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  (20  U.S.C.  3385b(a))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "psychology."  after  medicine.  "  in 
the  second  .sentence. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Indian  Education 
Act  Reauthorization  of  1984  ". 

INDIAN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Sec.  2.  Section  303(a)(1)  of  the  Indian  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Assistance 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  241bb(a)(l))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  October  1.  1983"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    October  1.  1985  ". 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF   1965 

Sec  3.  Section  1005(g)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  3385(g))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(g)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  (other 
than  subsection  (e),  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  subsection  (e).  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  ihe  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  The  sum  of  the  grants 
made  to  State  educational  agencies  under 
subsection  (e)  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  15  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  such  fiscal  year.  ". 

INDIAN  EDUCATION  ACT 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  422(c)  of  the  Indian 
Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3385a<c))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1985  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  ". 

(b)  Section  423(a)  of  the  Indian  Education 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  3385b(a))  and  section  442(a) 
of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221g(a))  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1983" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 
1985". 

ADULT  EDUCATION  ACT 

Sec  5.  Section  316(e)  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  (20  U.S.C.  1211a(e))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 
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If)  For  thr  purpose  of  makitiK  trains 
under  this  section  ihiTe  arc  hiriby  author 
jzed  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  a>  nia\  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1985 

Src  6  Section  303ib'  of  the  Indian  Kle 
mentary  and  S«-condary  School  Assistance 
Act  i20  use  241bbibii  is  amended  lo  riad 
a.s  follows. 

lb'  In  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  wrants  to  local  educa 
lional    agencies    under    this    title     there    is 
hereb>    authorized   lo   b«'   appropriated    lor 
any  fiscal  year  an  amount   not  in  excess  of 
10  p«-rcent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
payments  on  the  basis  of  entiilemenis  com 
puted  under  subsection  'ai  of   this  section 
for  that  fiscal  year,  for  the  purpose  of  ena 
bling  the  Secretary  to  proyide  financial  a.s 
sisiancp  10 
1 1 1  schools  on  or  near  reservations,  or 
(2i  schools  locali-d  in  the  Slate  of  Ala.ska. 
which  are  not  local  educational  agencies  or 
have  not  b«'en  local  educational  aKencies  for 
more  than  three  years,  in  accordance  vvith 
the  appropriate  proMsions  of  this  title 

Sec   7   Section  423iai  of  I  he  Indian  E:du(  a 
tion  Act  <20  U  S.C    3385bi  a  > '  is  amended  b\ 
msertinii     psycholony      afler     medicine      in 
the  swond  sentence 
The  amendments  were  aureed  to 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr   Pre.sident.  I  am 
very   pleased   thai   the  Senate   i.s   noiA 
taking  up  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Indian  Education  Art.  1  urge  my  col 
leagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
bill.  and.  by  doing  .so.  supporting  qual 
ity  education  for  Indian  people 

I  should  like  to  clarify  one  point  in 
the  bill,  and  that  is  that  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
which  held  a  hearing  on  S.  2619  and 
ordered  the  bill  reported  favorably  to 
the  floor,  does  not  intend  that  section 
6  authorize  funding  for  any  fi.scal  year 
beginning  before  September  30.  1984 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.s.sed 
(or  a  third  reading,  read  the  thud 
time,  and  pas-sed  a.s  amended 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed 

Mr  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  lo  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  lo. 


paper  of  the  l!niled  Stales  in  v^hich  such 
airport  is  refi  rred  lo  shall  be  held  to  refer 
to  such  airport  as  I  lie  Wasliint-'ton  Dulles 
InternalionnI  Airporl 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  vva.s  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  inotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


WASHINGTON  DULLES 
INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 

The  bill  <S.  2483)  to  rename  Dulles 
International  Airport  in  Virginia  as 
the  Washington  Dulles  International 
Airporl."  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  lime,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s  2483 

Br  tt  enactfd  bv  ttic  Srnatr  and  Housf  nt 
Rrpri'svnialiies  (j<  Ihc  i'nttrd  Stati!>  <j> 
America  I'l  Congress  aasoublid  Thai  ttie 
airport  constructed  under  the  Act  entiiled 
An  Act  to  authorizi-  I  he  construction,  pro 
tpction.  operation,  and  mainlenance  of  a 
public  airport  in  or  in  ttie  Mcinitv  of  I  he 
District  of  Columbia  .  approved  Sepiember 
7.  1950  164  Slat  7701.  known  a.s  the  Dulles 
International  Airport,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  Wa.shin«ton 
Dulles  International  Airport  Any  law.  re^ 
ulation.    map.    document,    record,    or   other 


STUDY  OF  FEDERAL  AVIATION 
ADMINISTRATION  RULES  AND 
REGULATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  lo  consider 
the  bill  iS.  1971  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Dt'partmeni  of  Transportation 
lo  conduct  an  Independent  study  lo 
detertnini'  the  adeciuacy  of  certain  in 
diistry  practices  and  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  rules  and  regulations, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses.  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion with  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
afler  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

flr  It  niav'id  bu  Ihr  Sfxair  and  House  ol 
Hi-pri  xii/ufiM'.'.  o'  the  Vnilvd  Stalis  at 
Amiruil  HI  C'oiKjri's.s  atsiniblril. 

Sktion  1    la'  The  Secrelarv  of  Transpor 
lalion   shall     in   the   interest   of   heallh   and 
^aletv    and  in  I  he  inieresi  of  promolini;  and 
maintainm*;  a  -.upenor  t'niled  Slates  a\  la 
I  mil    indusirs     c  iimmis.sion    an    independent 
sludv  bv  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
rile    sMids     shall    delerrnine    whether    civil 
lonimeriial  avialinii  mduslrv    practices  and 
>lainlards  and  Federal  Aviaiion  Adniinislra 
lion  rules,  renulations.  and  minimum  stand 
ards  an    ntindiscriminalorv    and  al    least    iii 
lonlorniance    and    parilv    uiih    nonaMalion 
standards   praclices   and  regulations  for  ihe 
appropriale   maintenance  ol   public  and  oc 
cupaiional  health  and  safelv   <  including  de 
la(io  circumstances'   in   n  lalion   to   airline 
labin  air  qualiiv  lor  all  passengers  and  crew 
aboard  inil  innimeriial  aircralt 

'b'  In  conducnnn  Ihe  -.ludy.  special  and 
obiectiM  roiisideralioiis  shall  be  ^:iven  lo 
Ihe  uniqiieiies.s  ol  Ihe  ein  iroiiineni  onbiiard 
(ivil  commi  rcial  aircrati  The  study  stiall 
focus  on  all  heallh  and  safi^lv  aspects  ot  air 
line  cabin  air  qualiiv  iiieludiiiM  but  not  lim 
lied  lo 

III  Ihe  guanlilv  of  fresh  air  per  oiiiipani 
and  overall  qualitv  ol  air  onboard. 

i2' Ihe  (luanliu  anduualilv  of  humidilica 
lion, 

i3i  onboard  eiuironmeiilal  conditions  and 
(onlaminalion  limils.  incliidinK  exposure  lo 
radial  ion. 

i4i  emerwencv  brealhinw  equipmenl.  in 
cludmK'  to\i<  fume  protective  breathing 
equipmenl 

i5i  mea.-.ures,  priH-edures.  and  capabilities 
lor  delecting  and  ixiin^uishmK  fires  and 
Ihe  removal  ol  smoke  and  toxic  fumes 
williin  safe  pressun/.alion  limits  and  prac 
lues  lo  a.vsure  valid  medical  advice  concern 
inn  I  hi   heallli  effects  of  air  travel. 

ifii  safe  pressurizalion  ol  the  aircraft,  con 
siderinn  Ihe  broad  rantje  of  cardiopulmon 
arv  heallh  of  the  iravelint;  public,  and  dis 
semination  of  information  to  the  mi'dical 
profession  and  the  general  public  of  curreni 
pressurizalion  limits  and  practices  to  a.ssure 
valid  medical  advice  concernint:  Ihe  heallh 
effects  of  air  travel. 


(7»  the  feasibility  of  collection  and  dis- 
semination by  Ihe  aviation  industry,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  or  any 
other  private  or  governmental  organization 
of  a  data  base  of  medical  statistics  and  enyi- 
ronnK'iital  factors  relatinn  lo  air  travel,  in 
cludinK  but  not  limited  to.  maintenance  and 
operation  records  and  procedures  of  air- 
craft, in  an  effort  to  a.ssess  the  adequacy  of 
aircraft  ssstems,  design,  regulations,  stand- 
ards and  praclices  relating  lo  airline  cabin 
air  quality  from  the  .standpoint  of  health 
and  safety,  and  for  the  purpo.se  of  ls.suing 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  administra- 
live  advisory  circulars  and  airworthiness  di- 
rective regulations  lo  correct  any  deficien- 
cies disclosed: 

i8i  Ihe  adiquacy  of  current  pref light  and 
llllll^!hl  heallli  and  safety  instructions  for 
air  travelers  I  hat  relate  lo  airline  cabin  air 
ciualily.  including  but  not  limited  to.  life 
safely  procedures  during  inflight  fire, 
smoke,  and  loxic  fume  emergencies;  and 

i9i  a  coiTiparison  of  foreign  industry  prac- 
lices. regulations,  and  standards. 

I  CI  In  conducting  the  study,  special  care 
shall  be  taken  to  assure  that  all  existing 
studies,  recommendations,  data,  and  state  of 
the  art  technology  relevant  to  the  health 
and  safely  aspects  of  airline  cabin  air  qual- 
ity are  considered. 

idi  In  conducting  the  study.  Ihe  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  shall  consult  with  and 
solicit  Ihe  views  of  academic  experts,  repre 
sentalives  of  airlin*'  labor,  the  aviation  in- 
dustry and  independent  experts  and  organi- 
zations 

Ml  The  study  shall  include  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislative,  regulatory,  and 
mduslrv  changes  as  the  National  Academy 
ol  Sciences  determines  to  be  advisable  for 
promotion  of  heallh  and  safety  in  relation 
to  airline  cabin  air  quality. 

Sfc  2  The  Secretary  of  Tran.sportalion 
shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  study,  as  it  was 
prepared  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, lo  the  Congress  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this 
A(t.  At  such  time  Ihe  Secretary  shall  also 
set  forth  such  comments  on  the  matters 
covered  bv  the  study  and  such  recommenda- 
tions lor  legislative,  regulatory,  and  Indus 
irv  changes  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary 

Skc.  3  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  lo  exc<ed  $500,000  for  Ihe  fi.scal 
vear  commencing  October  1,  1984.  to  carry 
out  Ihe  study  authorized  by  this  Act.  Such 
funds  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  expended 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  amended. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which  the 
bill  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  lo. 
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HAZARDOUS  MATERIAL  TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT  AMEND 
MENTS  OF  1984 

The  bill  (S.  2706)  lo  amend  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Act 
lo  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1986.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  considering  S.  2706.  legis- 
lation to  reauthorize  the  hazardous 
materials  transportation  programs  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion [DOT].  The  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  of  1974  [HMTA] 
provides  the  primary  legislative  au- 
thority for  DOT'S  hazardous  materials 
programs. 

DOT  Is  responsible  for  regulating 
the  safety  of  hazardous  materials 
transportation  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce,  including  internation- 
al movements.  Under  the  HMTA.  DOT 
promulgates  regulations  governing 
shipper  and  carrier  operations,  pack- 
aging and  container  specifications, 
handling,  labeling,  and  incident  re- 
porting. State  and  local  laws  are  pre- 
empted to  the  extent  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  this  Federal  law. 

DOT  issues  advisory  opinions  on  de- 
terminations of  consistency  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  enforcement  of  the 
hazardous  materials  regulations.  DOT 
also  is  responsible  for  evaluating  risks 
and  establishing  a  central  reporting 
and  data  system  to  facilitate  emergen- 
cy respon.se  lo  hazardous  materials 
transportation  incidents. 

Hazardous  materials  transportation 
is  an  es.<jential  function,  for  the  oper- 
ation of  numerous  industries  in  this 
country,  bi't  many  potentially  serious 
risks  are  associated  with  this  type  of 
transportation.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  roughly  4  billion  tons  of  hazard- 
ous materials  are  shipped  in  the 
United  States  each  year.  While  this 
type  of  transportation  is  generally 
safe  relative  lo  other  types  of  trans- 
portation, a  single  hazardous  materials 
transportation  incident  can.  neverthe- 
less, have  severe  and  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  con- 
ducted two  hearings  on  the  issue  of 
hazardous  materials  transportation. 
Al  these  hearings,  concerns  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  ex- 
isting regulations  and  programs,  the 
need  for  increased  funding  for  State 
and  local  emergency  response  efforts, 
the  need  for  increased  coordination 
and  information  dissemination  be- 
tween the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  need  for  improved  en- 
forcement of  the  Federal  hazardous 
materials  transportation  regulations. 
The  efforts  of  the  Hazardous  Materi- 
als Transportation  Coalition  to  find 
legislative  solutions  to  address  these 
problems  were  also  noted. 

Mr.  President,  these  issues  need  to 
be  carefully  examined.  In  April  1984. 
at  a  hearing  conducted  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee's  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee.  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  thax  DOT  is  exploring  means  by 
which  improvements  in  the  current 
regulator^'  system  can  be  made.  I  am 


anxious  to  see  the  outcome  of  these  ef- 
forts. 

While  DOT  is  undertaking  these  ef- 
forts, it  is  important  that  continued 
funding  be  authorized  for  the  DOT 
hazardous  materials  transportation 
programs  now  in  place.  The  bill  we  are 
considering  today  provides  an  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986 
for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's hazardous  materials  transporta- 
tion programs  carried  out  pursuant  to 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1974.  The  bill  provides  an 
authorization  of  $7.5  million  for  fiscal 
1985  and  $8  million  for  fiscal  1986  for 
these  DOT  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  S.  2706,  the 
"Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act  Amendments  of  1984." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question-  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2706 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Hazardous  Materi- 
als Transportation  Act  Amendments  of 
1984-. 

FINDINliS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  — 

(1)  while  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials  can  create  .severe  hazards  to  the 
public  safely,  such  transportation  is  none- 
theless es.sential  to  commerce: 

(2)  in  the  interest  of  uniformity,  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.)  provides  for  the  preemp- 
tion of  State  and  local  governmental  regula- 
tion of  hazardous  materials  transportation 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  not  consistent  with 
Federal  requirements  and  regulations: 

(3)  despite  this  preemption,  when  serious 
hazardous  materials  incidents  occur.  State 
and  local  governments  neccs.sarily  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  emergency  re- 
sponse; 

(4)  increased  coordination  and  greater 
consislency  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  governments 
would  assist  in  the  prevention  of  hazardous 
materials  transportation  incidents  and  in 
the  overall  ability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments lo  respond  to  such  incidents;  and 

(5)  the  National  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Advisory  Committee  should 
specifically  and  carefully  examine  problems 
associated  with  information  dissemination 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  Slate  and 
local  officials  and  the  need  for  increased  co- 
ordination among  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1986  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  carry  out  its  functions 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  haz- 
ardous materials:  and 

(2)  authorize  cooperative  action  between 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  estab- 
lished private  agencies  in  performing  the 
Department's  emergency  response  func- 
tions. 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  3.  Section  115  of  the  Hazardous  Male- 
rials  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1812)  is 
amended  — 
ID  by  striking  '  and  "  after  1978,' ;  and 
(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ". 
not  to  exceed  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  and  not  to 
exceed  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986'  . 

REPORTING  SYSTEM  AND  DATA  CENTER 

Sec  4.  Section  109(d)  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1808(d))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  in.serting  "(1)'  immediately  before 
"The  Secretary  ■; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (2). 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C). 
respectively;  and 

(3)  by  adding  al  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  pri- 
vate entity  for  use  of  a  supplemental  report- 
ing system  and  data  center  operated  and 
maintained  by  such  entity .". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1985 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2606)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert; 

That  this  Act  maij  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Appropriation  Authorisa- 
tion Act.  Fiscal  Year  1985". 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1985.  to  carry  out  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  'in- 
cluding any  bureau,  office,  board,  division, 
commission,  or  subdivision  thereof/  the  fol- 
lowing sums. 

til  For  general  administration,  includ- 
ing— 

(Al  the  Working  Capital  Fund. 

iBi  miscellaneous  and  emergency  expenses 
authorised  or  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Asso- 
ciate Attorney  General,  or  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  Administration,  and 

(Cl  financial  assistance  to  joint  State  and 
joint  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies engaged  in  cooperative  enforcement  ef- 
forts with  respect  to  drug  related  offenses, 
organised  criminal  activity  and  all  related 
support  activities,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000. 
and  to  rernain  available  until  expended: 

$83,384,000  of  which  not  to  exceed  $128,000 
may  be  used  for  the  Federal  Justice  Research 
program  and  shall  remain  available  for  such 
purpose  until  expended. 

(21  For  the  United  States  Parole  Commis- 
sion for  its  activities:  $8,778,000. 

(3i  For  general  legal  activities,  including— 
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I  A'  miscctlanrous  and  rmrrorncu  irpi  iisrs 
aulhon;rtl  or  approved  bv  the  Atlonuu  Oru 
i-rat.  Ihc  Deputy  Attornru  Grrural.  thr  A!<so 
ciatf  Attorney  General,  or  the  Assistant  At 
torney  General  tor  Admintstralwn. 

IB'  not  to  exceed  $20  000  'or  expenses  oi 
collecting  evidence,  tu  6<'  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate  nt  the 
Attorney  General. 

iCi  advance  oj  public  moneys  under  sec 
tion  3324  of  title  31.  United  States  Code 

iDi  not  to  exceed  $98,000  uhich  may  6c 
transferred  from  the  Alien  Property  Funds. 
World  War  II  .  for  the  general  adminisira 
live  expenses  of  alien  property  activities,  in- 
cluding rent  o'  private  or  Got  ernnieni 
owned  space  m  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and 

lEi  the  investigation   and  proaecutmn  ol 
denaturalization   and  deportation  cases  in 
volvmg      alleged       jVaji       war      criminals. 
$202,524,000 

i4i  For  the  Antitrust  Division  tor  its  ac 
tivities.  $47,041,000 

iS>  For  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  for  its  activities  $1,011,000. 

'6t  For  United  States  attorneys,  marshals, 
and  trustees,  including  the  payment  or  re 
wards  and  the  purchase  ol  evidence  and 
payments  for  information:  $414,833,000 

'Ti  For  support  of  United  Slates  prisoners 
m  non-Federal  institutions,  including  nee 
essary  clothing  and  medical  aid.  payment  o' 
rewards,  and  reimbursements  to  Saml  Eli: 
abeths  Hospital  and  to  other  appropriate 
health  care  providers  for  the  care,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  United  States  prisoners 
and  persons  adjudicated  m  Federal  courts 
as  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  at  rates 
that  m  the  aggregate  do  not  exceed  the  full 
cost  of  the  services  $58,240,000 
Amounts  made  available  for  constructing 
any  local  jail  facility  shall  not  exceed  tfic 
cost  of  constructing  space  for  the  aierage 
Federal  prisoner  population  lor  that  lacility 
as  projected  by  the  Attorney  General  Fol 
lowing  agreement  on  or  completion  or  any 
federally  assisted  jail  construction  thi 
availability  of  such  space  shall  be  assured 
and  the  per  diem  rate  charged  for  housing 
Federal  prisoners  at  that  lacility  shall  not 
exceed  operating  costs  lor  the  period  ul  time 
specified  m  the  cooperative  agreement. 

r8i  For  fees  and  expenses  of  uitnes.ses.  m 
eluding- 

lA.i   contracting    for   expert    witnesses    ac 
cording  to  the  procedure  similar  to  that  ait 
Ihomed  by  Section  904  ol  the  Federal  Prop 
erty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  or  1940 
'40  use  544): 

iBi  expenses  incurred  for  the  use  of  facili 
ties  required  as  command  posts  m  the  pro 
tection  of  witnesses,  including  oflicial 
phone  calls  made  from  command  posts,  and 
'Ci  planning,  construction,  renoi  ation. 
maintenance,  remodeling,  and  repair  or 
buildings  and  the  purchase  of  equipment  m 
cident  thereto  for  protected  witness  sale 
sites   $40,988,000. 

'9/  For  the  Community  Relations  Service 
for  Its  activities,  including  assistance  pro- 
vided under  section  501 'c>  of  the  Relugee 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980  'Public 
Law  96  422:  94  Stat  1809/  to  individuals 
who  are  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants  u  tlhin 
the  meaning  of  paragraphs  'I '  and  <2"Ai  or 
section  501iei  ol  such  Act  $34,128,000  ol 
which  $27,561,000  shall  remain  aiailable 
until  expended  to  make  payments  in  ad 
vance  for  grants,  contracts  and  reimbursa 
ble  agreements  and  other  expenses  necessary 
to  provide  assistance  under  subparagraph 
IB' 
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and  prese 

records  and  their  exchange  with,  and  lor  the 
oflicial  use  ol.  duly  authorized  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government   ol  States,  ol  cities, 
and  ol  other  institutions,  such  exchange  to 
be  subject  to  cancellation  il  dis.semination  is 
made  outside  the   receii  ing  departments  or 
related  agencies. 
'Bi  payment  ol  rewards. 
'C  payment  oi  travel  and  related  expenses 
lor  immediate  rainily  members  or  employees, 
including  costs  or  expenses  incurred  lor  spe 
cialized  training  and  orientation  in  coniiec 
tion    with   a   transier  to   Puerto   Rico,   other 
terntones    and    possessions    ol    the    United 
Stales    and  assignment   m   a   legal  attache 
post    outside    the    territory    ol    the    United 
States. 

'D>  not  tu  exceed  $70,000  to  meet  unlore- 
seen  emergencies  of  a  conlidential  charac- 
ter, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  to  be  accounted  for 
solely  on  the  certilicate  ol  the  Attorney  Gen 
era  I: 

$1,123,963,000     ol     which      not     to     exceed 
$23  000.000  may  be  used  tor  automated  data 
proces.-^mg  and  telecommunications,   not  to 
exceed  $1  000  000  may  be  u.sed  lor  undercov 
er  operations,    and   shall   remain   aiailable 
lor  such  purpo.ses  until  October  I.  1986.  and 
ol   which    not   to  exceed  $13  000.000  may  be 
used  lor  constructing  and  equipping  neu   la 
ctlities  at  the  Federal  Bureau  ol  InveslKja- 
tion  Academy    Quantico.    Virginia,  and  not 
to   exceed    $10.000000    may   be    used    tor   re- 
search    related    to    nil  estigativc    activities, 
and   shall    remain    available    for  such    pur 
poses   until  expended    ,\ot withstanding  sec 
tions  3302  and  9701  of  title  31    United  States 
Code    the  Director  or  the  Federal  Bureau  or 
Investigation  may  establish  and  colled  tees 
to  process  rmgerprmt  identification  records 
lor  noncriminal  employment  and  licensing 
purposes   which   shall   represent    the  cost   ol 
furnishing    the   service,    and    not    to   exceed 
$13,500  000  ol  such   lees  shall  be  credited  to 
the  uppropruition  lor  the  Federal  Bureau  o' 
Ini  cstigation.    to   be    used    lor  salaries   and 
ulher  ixpiiisis    incurred  to  so  process  such 
records    \o  tee  shall  be  assessed  m  conni'c 
turn     with    the    processing    or    requests    tor 
criminal  history  records  by  criminal  justice 
agencies  ror  criminal  lustice  purposes  or  ror 
employment  in  criminal  justice  agencies,  as 
denned  in  title  28.  Code  or  Federal  Rrgula 
tions.  section  20  3  ^ 

'III  For  the  Immigration  and  Xuturaliza 
tion  Service,   for  expenses   necessary  'or  the 
administration  and  enforeemenl  of  the  laws 
relating     to     immigration,     naturalization, 
and  alien  registration,  including  - 

'A'  payment  oi  rewards  and  purchases  of 
evidence  and  payment  lor  information. 

'B>  not  to  exceed  $50,000  to  meet   unlore 
.seen   emergencies   ol  a   confidi-ntial  charac- 
ter, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  or  the 
Attorney  General  and  accounted   for  solely 
on  the  certilicate  ol  the  Attorney  General. 

'C>  planning  acquisition  of  sites,  and 
construction  of  new  facilities  and  construe 
tion.  operation,  maintenance  remodeling, 
and  repair  ol  buildings  and  the  purchase  ol 
eguipment  incident  thereto  and  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations of  .section  I252'ci  of  title  8.  United 
States  Code,  and  section  4003  ol  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

'Di    research    related    to    immigration    en- 
lorcement. 

'E'  contracting  with   individuals  for  per- 
sonal services  abroad:  Provided.   That  such 


purpose 

Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

'Fi  a  unilorvi  purchase  allowance  nol  to 
exceed  $400  per  annum,  in  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral lor  members  of  the  Border  Patrol  of  the 
Immigration  and  \aturalization  Service 
who  are  required  by  regulations  or  statute  to 
wear  a  prescribed  uniform  m  the  perform 
ance  ol  official  duties. 

'Gi  payment  of  expenses  related  to  the 
purchase  or  lease  of  privately  ownci'  ani- 
mals for  official  use  and  expense  related  to 
the  maintenance  of  animals  so  used  iwhcth 
er  donated,  leased,  hired,  or  purchased/,  and 
IH'  assistance  provided  under  section 
50110  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  'Public  Law  96  422:  94  Stat. 
18091  to  individuals  who  are  Cuban  and 
Haitian  entrants  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraphs  'li  and  '2liAi  of  section  501ie) 
of  such  Act 

$574,539,000  of  which  not  to  exceed  $400,000 
may  be  used  tor  research  and  shall  remain 
available  for  such  purpose  until  expended, 
and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  may  be  used  .for 
the  emergency  replacement  of  aircraft  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  Attorney  General. 

'121  For  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration for  Its  activities,  including— 

'Ai  payment  of  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$70,000  to  meet  unjoresecn  emergencies  of  a 
confidential  character  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  ol  the  Attorney  General  and  to 
be  accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate  of 
the  Attorney  General. 
'Bi  payment  oi  rewards. 
'C  paynient  of  travel  and  related  expenses 
lor  immediate  lamily  members  of  employees, 
including  expenses  incurred  for  specialized 
training  and  orientation  in  connection  with 
a  transfer  to  Puerto  Rico,  other  terntones 
and  possessions  ol  the  United  States,  and  as- 
signment in  a  post  outside  the  terntorv  of 
the  United  States. 

'D>  research  related  to  enforcement  and 
drug  control,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

'El  not  less  than  $13,329,000  for  State  and 
local  tusk  lorccs  which  coordinate  the  en- 
torcement  of  drug  investigations,  pnmanly 
heroin  trafficking,  with  selected  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 

'Fi  not  to  exceed  $1,700,000  .for  the  pur- 
chase of  evidence  and  payment  for  infonna- 
tion  iPE  PIi.  to  remain  available  for  ex- 
penditure until  October  1.  1986: 
$300,848,000  of  which  nol  to  exceed 
$!  200.000  may  be  used  for  research  and 
shall  remain  available  for  such  purpose 
until  expended. 

'13'  For  the  Federal  Pnson  System  for  its 
activities,  including— 

lAi  for  the  administration,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  Federal  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions,  including  supervision 
and  support  of  United  States  pnsoners  m 
non  Federal  institutions,  and  not  to  exceed 
$200,000  for  inmate  legal  services  within  the 
System. 

'Bl  payment  of  rewards. 
iCi  assistance  provided  under  section 
501'ci  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  'Public  Law  96422:  94  Stat. 
1809)  to  individuals  who  are  Cuban  and 
Haitian  entrants  withm  the  meaning  of 
paragraphs  'U  and  l2iiAi  of  section  SOUel 
of  such  Act.  and 

'Di  entenng  into  contracts  with  govern- 
mental or  pnvate  organizations  or  entities 
for  the  safekeeping,  care,  and  subsistence  of 


persons  held  under  any  legal  authority: 
$580,218,000. 

114)  For  Organized  Crime  Drug  Enforce- 
ment for  the  detection,  ini^esligalion.  pros- 
ecution, and  incarceration  of  individuals 
involved  in  organized  criminal  drug  traf- 
ficking not  otherwise  proinded  for: 
$96,905,000  of  which  not  to  exceed  S2.S59.000 
may  be  need  for  the  Presidential  Com7nis- 
sion  on  Organized  Crime.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  in  law.  there  is  author- 
ized payment  in  advance  for  expenses  aris- 
ing out  of  contractual  and  reimbursable 
agreements  with  Stale  and  local  law  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  agencies  while  en- 
gaged in  cooperative  organized  criminal 
drug  enforcement  and  regulatory  activities. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  deliver  an 
annual  report  to  the  President,  the  Judici- 
ary Committees  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representetives  not  later  than  March  31  of 
each  year,  evaluating  the  results  of  this  pro- 
gram, antl  any  organized  crime  drug  en- 
forcement activities  of  other  offices,  divi- 
sions anct  agencies  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.      ■ 

Sec.  3.  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  may  be  used— 

11)  undi'r  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stole,  for  benefits  authorized  under 
paragraphs  15).  16).  181.  and  19)  of  section 
901  and  under  section  904  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Aft  of  1980  122  U.S.C.  40SHS)  et 
seq. ).  i 

12)  for  pfr  diem  allowances  for  an  employ- 
ee who  sencs  m  a  law  enforcement  capacity 
and  for  jitembers  of  his  immediate  family 
and/or  transportation  expenses  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 5707  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  or  his  designee,  when  neces- 
sanly  occupying  temporary  living  accom- 
modations at  or  away  from  the  employee's 
designated  post  of  duty  because  of  a  threat 
to  life  or  property  or  because  law  enforce- 
ment or  investigative  interests  may  be  com- 
promised. 

13)  payment  of  interpreters  and  transla- 
tors who  arc  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and 

14)  .for  031  lite rrorism  training  for  depend- 
ents of  Department  of  Justice  personnel  who 
will  be  stationed  abroad  on  the  same  basis 
as  Department  of  State  personnel. 

Sic.  4.  la)  Sums  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  which  are  available  for  ex- 
pen.ses  of  (Attendance  at  meetings  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  such  purposes  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

lb)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be 
available  for  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  af  title  5.  United  Slates  Code. 

ic)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  to  the  Department  of  Justice  may  be 
used,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $65,000, 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  distributions, 
procedures,  and  regulations  issued  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

Sec.  5.  Travel  advances  issued  to  special 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice  engaged 
in  undercover  activities  from  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Government  funds  within  the 
meaning  ctf  section  3527  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  .fiscal  year  1985.  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  increases  in  salary, 
pay.  retirement,  and  other  employee  benefits 


authorized  by  law.  and  for  other  nondiscre- 
tionary  costs. 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  the  second  para- 
graph relating  to  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  Appropnation  Act. 
1973  fPublic  Law  92-544:  86  Slat.  1115). 
sums  authonzed  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
Act  for  such  salanes  and  expenses  may  be 
used  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  such  paragraph. 

Sec.  8.  fa)  With  respect  to  any  undercover 
ini^estigative  operation  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  or  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of 
crimes  against  the  United  States  or  for  the 
collection  of  foreign  intelligence  or  counler- 
intelligencc— 

fl)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  for 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  purchasing  proper- 
ty, buildings,  and  other  facilities,  and  for 
leasing  space,  within  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  section  1341  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  37321a)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  '41  U.S.C.  ll'a)).  section 
305  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1949  '63  Stat.  396: 
41  U.S.C.  255).  the  third  undesignated  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "Miscellaneous"  of 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1877  '19  Stat.  370:  40 
U.S.C.  34).  section  3324  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  3741  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  141  U.S.C.  22).  and  subsec- 
tions la)  and  ic)  of  section  304  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  163  Stat.  395:  41  U.S.C.  254  'ai  and 
fO). 

f2)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  for 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  establish  or  to  ac- 
quire propnelary  corporations  or  business 
entities  as  part  of  an  undercover  investiga- 
tive operation,  and  to  operate  such  corpora- 
tions or  business  entities  on  a  commercial 
basis,  without  regard  to  section  9102  of  title 
31  of  the  United  States  Code. 

f3)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  lor 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminislralion  by 
this  Act.  and  the  proceeds  from  such  under- 
cover operation,  may  be  deposited  m  banks 
or  other  financial  institutions,  without 
regard  to  section  648  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  section  3302  of  title  31  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and 

14)  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover  op- 
eration may  be  used  to  o.ffset  necessary  and 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  m  such  oper- 
ation, without  regard  to  section  3302  of  title 
31  of  the  United  States  Code, 
only  upon  the  written  certification  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion lor.  if  designated  by  the  Director,  a 
member  of  the  Undercover  Operations 
Review  Committee  established  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  the  Attorney  General's 
Guidelines  on  FBI  Undercover  Operations. 
as  in  effect  on  July  1.  1983)  or  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be.  and  the  Attorney 
General  tor.  if  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General,  a  member  of  such  Review  Commit- 
tee), that  any  action  authorized  by  para- 
graph fl).  12).  13).  or  14)  of  this  subsection  is 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  such  undercov- 
er operation.  Such  certification  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  for  the  duration  of  such  un- 
dercover operation,  without  regard  to  fiscal 
years. 


lb)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  under- 
cover investigative  operation  with  respect  to 
which  an  action  is  authonzed  and  carried 
out  under  paragraphs  '3)  and  '4)  of  subsec- 
tion 'a)  are  no  longer  necessary  .for  the  con- 
duct of  such  operation,  such  proceeds  or  the 
balance  of  such  proceeds  remaining  at  the 
time  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Ic)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
tablished or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  paragraph  '2)  of  sub- 
section 'a)  with  a  net  value  of  over  $50,000 
is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion or  the  Drug  En.forcement  Administra- 
tion, as  much  in  advance  as  the  Director, 
the  Administrator,  or  the  designee  of  the  Di- 
rector or  of  the  Administrator  determines  is 
practicable,  shall  report  the  circumstances 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  The  proceeds 
of  the  liguidation.  sale,  or  other  disposition, 
after  obligations  are  met.  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

'd)'l)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
or  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  as 
the  case  may  be.  shall  conduct  a  detailed  fi- 
nancial audit  of  each  undercover  investiga- 
tive operation  which  is  closed  m  fiscal  year 
1985.  and- 

'A)  submit  the  results  of  such  audit  in 
wnling  to  the  Attorney  Genera',  and 

IB)  not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  such  undercover  operation  is 
closed,  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning such  audit. 

12)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  the  Drug  En.forcement  Administration 
shall  each  also  submit  a  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  specifying  as  to  their  respective 
undercover  investigative  operations— 

'A)  tfic  number,  by  programs,  of  undercov- 
er investigative  operations  pending  as  of  the 
end  of  the  one-year  period  .for  which  such 
report  is  submitted. 

'B)  the  number,  by  programs,  of  undercov- 
er investigative  operations  commenced  in 
the  one-year  period  preceding  the  period  for 
which  such  report  is  submitted,  and 

'Ci  the  number,  by  programs,  of  undercov- 
er investigative  operations  closed  in  the  one- 
year  period  preceding  the  period  'or  which 
such  report  is  submitted  and.  witl:  respect  to 
each  such  closed  undercover  operation.  Ini 
results  obtained,  with  respect  to  each  such 
closed  undercover  operation  which  involves 
any  of  the  sensitive  circ  umslances  specified 
in  the  Attorney  Generol's  Guidelines  -jv  FBI 
Undercover  Operations,  such  report  jhall 
contain  a  detailed  descriplion  of  the  oper- 
ation and  related  matters,  including  infor- 
mation pertaining  to- 
il) the  results. 

'ii)  any  civil  claims,  and 

'iii)  identification  of  such  sensitive  cir- 
cumstances nivolved. 

that  arose  at  any  tivjie  during  the  course  of 
such  undercover  operation, 
le)  For  purposes  of  subsection  id)— 

11)  the  term  "closed"  refers  to  the  earliest 
point  in  time  at  which  — 

lA)  all  criminal  proceedings  lother  than 
appeals)  are  concluded,  or 

IB)  covert  activities  are  concluded,  which- 
ever occurs  later. 

12)  the  term  "employees"  means  employees, 
as  defined  in  section  2105  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, and 
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'3i  Ihr  terms    tindrrcoirr  nurshQaliir  np 
rratton"  and     undrnorrr  opfralinu  '  mi'aii 
anv    uudrn-oi  rr   nni-.sliQaliii'   operation    ot 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  linesttr/atton   or  the 
Druq    EtiionemenI    Admuiistratiou     'other 
than  a  foreign  countennletliQence  undenoi 
er  iniesligatii  e  operation' 
iA>  in  which 

HI  the  qroas  receipts  'eichiding  mlereit 
earned  I  exceed  S50.000.  or 

III!  expenditures  'other  than  expenditures 
for  salaries  of  cmploueesi  exceed  $150,000 
and 

'Bi  which  IS  exempt  from  section  3303  or 
9103  of  title  31  of  the  I'nited  States  Code, 
except  that  subparagraphs  M'  and  'B'  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  report  required 
under  paragraph  i3i  of  subsection  'df 

Sec    9.   'a'    Without   regard  to  the  prori 
sions   of  section    3303   of   title    31.    I'mted 
States  Code,  and  section  HSl'ei  of  title  21 
United  States  Code,    the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  is  authorised  to  set  aside  2S 
per  centum  of  the  net  amount  of  inoneu  real 
ized  from  the  forfeiture  of  assets  seized  bu  it 
under  anu  provision  of  the  Comprehensti  e 
Drug  Abuse  Pretention   and  Control  Act  of 
1970  '21   use    801  et  seq.i.   to  be  niailabte 
m   amounts   as  specifed   m   appropriations 
Acts   for  obligations   and  expenditure   onlu 
for  the  purpose  of  pauing  awards  of  compen 
sation  with  respect  to  such  forfeiture:  and  to 
pay.     totally     within     its    discretion,     such 
awards  to  any  entity  not  an  agency  or  m 
strumentalitv  of  the  Inited  Slates   or  to  anu 
person    not    an    officer   or   employee    of    the 
United  Slates  or  of  any  State  or  local  gin 
ernment.    that   provides   information   or  as 
sistance  which  leads  to  a  forfeiture  referred 
to   in    subsection    'ar    Such    awards   can    be 
made  m  any  amount  up  tu  25  per  centuni  of 
the  amount  reali::ed   from  the  forfeiture,   or 
$150,000    whichever   is   lesser,    lu    any   case 
except  that  no  awards  shall  be  madi    ba.^rd 
on  the  lalue  of  the  contraband.  The  author 
ity  of  the  Administrator  oi   the   Drug   En 
forcrment  Administration  to  pay  an  award 
of  $10,000  or  more  shall  not  be  delegated 

ibl  The  amounts  credited  under  this  sec 
twn  shall  t>e  made  available  for  obh'ialions 
until  September  30.  19S6. 

'CI  The  remaining  75  per  centum  of  the  net 
amounl  of  money  reali::ed  from  the  forfeit 
ures   referred   to   m   subsection    'a'   .■ihall   be 
paid   to   the   miscellaneous    receipts    of   the 
Treasury:  Provided.   That  the  aulhonlu   'ur 
ntshed  by  this  section  shall  remain  aiailable 
until  September  30.    19li6.   or  upon   creation 
of    a    Drug    Asset    Forfeiture    Fund    in    the 
United  States  Treasury,  whichever  is  .■manner. 
at  which  time  any  amount  of  the  unobligal 
ed  balances  remaining  m  this  acidunt    ac 
cumulated  before  September  30    1986.   shall 
be  paid  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  o'  Ihr 
Treasury:   And    provided    further     That    the 
Drug     Enforcement     Administration     .-ihall 
conduct  detailed   financial  audits    .semian 
nuallv.  of  the  expenditure  of  funds  from  Ihis 
account  and 

Hi  report  the  results  of  each  audit  m 
writing,  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 

'2)  report  annually  to  Congre-^s  concern 
ing  these  audits 

Sec  10.  fqi  The  Altorney  General  shall 
perform 

'II  pt-nodic  evaluations  of  the  ovirall  effi 
ciency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  programs  and  any  supporting  ac 
tivities    funded   by   appropriations    author 
i;ed  by  this  Act.  and 

'21  annual  specific  program  evaluations  of 
selected  subordinate  organisations  pro 
grams. 

cs  determined  by  the  pnonlies  set  either  by 
the  Congress  or  the  Attorney  General. 


'b'  Subordinate  Depiirlment  o.l  Justice  or 
gani;ations  and  their  officials  shall  provide 
all  the  necessary  assistance  and  cooperation 
m  the  conduct  of  evaluations  described  in 
subsection  'a',  including  full  access  to  all 
in.lormalion.  documentation,  and  cognisant 
personnel,  as  required  for  such  evaluations, 
fci  Completed  evaluations  performed 
under  subsection  'a'  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate.  Ihe  Commillee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representalives.  and  to  other 
appropriate  committees. 

'di  The  Altorney  General's  annual  report 
on  Department  of  Justice  activities  shall  be 
made  available  to  Ihe  Committees  on  the  Ju 
diciarv  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep 
resenlaliies.  and  other  appropriate  commit 
tees,  uithm  live  months  after  the  end  of  Ihe 
fiscal  year  to  which  it  pertains. 

Sn-  11  lai  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30  1985.  the  Altorney  General  is 
authorised  to  accept  and  utilise  on  behalf 
or  Ihe  Ignited  Slates,  any  gift,  donation,  or 
beguesi  ot  real  or  personal  properly  for  the 
purpo.-ie  o'  aiding  or  facilitating  the  work  of 
Ihe  Department  of  Justice  i\o  gift  may  be 
accepted 

'11  that  attaches  conditions  inconsistent 
with  applicable  tan  s  or  regulations,  or 

'2'  that  IS  conditioned  upon  or  will  re 
guire  Ihe  erpendilure  of  appropriated  funds 
unless  such  expenditure  has  been  authorised 
by  Act  o'  Congress  GUIs  from  foreign  >ioi  ■ 
ernmenis  may  be  accepted  only  pursuant  to 
the  Foreign  Gifts  Act.  5  U.S.C    7342 

Ibl  The  Attorney  General  shall  promulgate 
rules  for  accepting  gifts  pursuant  to  this 
provision,  lo  ensure  among  other  things, 
that  no  gifts  are  accepted  under  circum- 
stances that  will  create  a  conflict  of  interest 
for  the  Department  of  Justice. 

ii-i  Gifts  o'  properly  no  longer  required  lor 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  its  needs  in 
the  discharge  o'  its  responsibilities  .shall  be 
reported  lo  Ihe  Administrator  of  General 
Serines  lor  disposition  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 

idi  Gifts  and  bequests  of  money  and  Ihe 
proceeds  from  sales  of  other  property  re 
ceived  us  gifts  or  beguests  shall  be  deposited 
in  Ihe  Treasury  m  a  separate  fund  and  shall 
be  disbursed  upon  order  of  Ihe  Attorney 
General 

'ei  Fur  the  purpose  oi  Federal  income, 
eslate.  and  gift  taxes,  properly  accepted 
under  subsection  '«/  u'  this  section  shall  be 
considered  u>  a  gi'l  or  bequest  lo  or  for  Ihe 
use  of  Ihe  United  Stales 

Sn  12.  Sotu  I'hslanding  Ihe  provisions  of 
section  1342  of  litle  31.  United  States  Code, 
the  Commissioner  of  Ihe  Immigration  and 
.\aturalisation  Sen  ice  is  authorised  during 
Ihe  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985.  lo 
accept  lolunlury  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices to  assist  Ihe  Siri  ice  m  information 
sen  ices  to  Ihe  public  Persons  providing  i  ol 
unlary  sen  ices  shall  not  be  used  lo  displace 
any  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be  con 
sidered  Federal  employees  for  any  purpose 
except  lor  Ihe  purposes  of  chapter  81  of  tille 
S.  United  Stales  Code  'relating  to  compensa 
lion  lor  iniurvK  and  sections  2671  through 
2680  of  title  28.  United  States  Code  'relating 
lo  tort  claims  I 

Sn-  13  During  Ihe  fiscal  year  ending  on 
September  30  1985.  the  Altorney  General  is 
anlhorisid  to  make  payments  from  the  Sola 
ries  and  Expenses.  General  Legal  Activities 
appropnalion  of  Ihe  Department  of  Justice 
for  expenses  neces.'iary  lo  host,  on  an  alter- 
nating basis.  Ihe  annual  meeting  ol  Ihe  Gen- 
eral Assembly  ol  INTERPOL,  and  to  penodi 


callv    sponsor    INTERPOL    conferences    on 
emerging  topics  of  international  crime. 

Sf:t:  14  Each  organisation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  through  Ihe  appropriate 
office  within  Ihe  Department  of  Justice, 
shall  notify  in  writing  the  Commitlcc  on  the 
Judiciary  of  Ihe  Senate,  the  Commillee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  Ihe  House  of  Representa- 
tives, other  appropnate  commitlces.  and  the 
ranking  minority  members  thereof  not  less 
than  fifteen  days  before  — 

111  reprograming  of  funds  m  excess  of 
$250,000  or  10  per  centum,  whichever  is  less, 
between  tlie  programs  withm  the  of.ficcs.  di- 
visions, and  boards  as  defined  in  the  De 
parlment  of  Justice's  program  structure  sub- 
mitted lo  Ihe  Committees  on  Ihe  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
i2i  reprograming  of  funds  m  excess  of 
$500,000  or  10  per  centum,  whichever  is  less, 
between  programs  withm  the  Bureaus  as  de- 
fined in  the  Department  of  Justice's  pro- 
gram structure  submitted  to  Ihe  Commillees 
on  Ihe  Judiciary  of  Ihe  Senale  and  Ihe 
House  of  Representatives. 

'3i  any  reprograming  action  which  in- 
volves less  than  the  amounts  specified  in 
paragraphs  'li  and  '2i  if  such  action  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  significant  pro- 
gram changes  and  committing  substantive 
program  funding  requirements  m  future 
yea  rs. 

'41  increasing  personnel  or  funds  by  any 
means  for  any  project  or  program  .for  which 
funds  or  other  resources  hair  been  restrict- 
ed. . 

I5i  creation  of  new  programs  or  signifi- 
cant augmentation  of  existing  programs. 

i6i  reorganisation  of  offices  or  programs, 
and 

'71  significant  relocation  of  offices  or  em- 
ployees, including  Ihe  closing  of  ports  of 
entry  and  border  stations. 

Sn  15.        Notwithstanding        section 

501'ei'2i'Bi  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1980  'Public  Law  96-422:  94 
Stale  18101.  funds  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  may  be  expended  for 
assistance  with  respect  to  Cuban  and  Hai 
lian  entrants  as  authonsed  under  section 
5011c I  of  such  Act. 

Sn:  16.  'a I  The  Attorney  General  shall 
transmit  a  report  to  each  House  of  Ihe  Con- 
gress in  any  ca.se  m  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral 

111  establishes  a  policy  lo  refrain  from  the 
enforcement,  m  fiscal  year  1985.  of  any  pro- 
vision of  law  enacted  by  Ihe  Congress,  the 
enforcement  ol  which  is  Ihe  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Juslice.  because  of  the  po 
sition  ol  the  Department  of  Justice  that  such 
provision  of  law  is  not  constilulional.  or 

'21  determines  thai  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  contest,  or  will  refrain  from  defend 
ing.  in  fiscal  year  1985.  any  provision  of  law 
enacted  by  Ihe  Congress  in  any  proceeding 
before  any  court  of  Ihe  United  Stales,  or  m 
anu  administrative  or  other  proceeding,  be- 
cause of  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  such  provision  of  law  is  not 
constitutional 

Ibl  Any   report   required   under  subsection 
'ai  shall  be  transmilted  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  Attorney  General  establishes 
the  policy  specified  m  subsection   'aUll  or 
makes  the  detennination  specified   m  sub 
section  fall 2 1  Each  such  report  shall- 
'11  specify  the  provision  of  law  involved. 
'21  include  a  detailed  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons tor  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Justice   that  such   provision   of  law   is   not 
constilulional.  and 

'31  in  the  case  of  a  detennination  specified 
in  subsection  iaii2i.  indicate  the  nature  of 
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the  judicial,   administrative,   or  other  pro- 
ceeding involved. 

<ci  During  fiscal  year  198S  and  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  in  any 
case  in  which  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  Ihe  Department  of  Justice  will 
refrain  from  defending  or  will  contest  the 
constitutionality  of  any  statute  or  provision 
of  law.  or  in  which  the  Attorney  General  de- 
tennines  that  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
bring,  or  authorises  the  bringing  of,  an 
action  challenging  or  contesting  the  validity 
of  any  statute  or  provision  of  law.  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  not  proceed  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  but  only  in  the  name  of 
the  agency  or  department  on  whose  behalf 
the  Attorney  General  appears,  or  the  Presi- 
dent if  the  Attorney  General  appears  on  the 
President's  beha If. 

Sec.  17.  Section  408lcl  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-598:  92  Stat. 
2687(c>)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  1. 
1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  19S6". 

Sec.  18.  None  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropnaied  by  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
any  activity  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  over- 
turn or  alter  the  per  se  prohibition  of  resale 
price  maintenance,  in  effect  under  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws,  except  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  prohibit  any  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  from  presenting 
testimony  on  this  matter  before  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate. 

Sec.  19.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  any 
statute  of  the  United  States  enacted  after  the 
dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  none  of  the 
sums  authonsed  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  transfer  any  attorney  po- 
sition frorti  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  any  office  of  any 
United  Slates  Attorney  or  to  pay  the  salary 
of  any  attorney  occupying  any  such  posi- 
tion so  tran.sferrcd  after  April  1.  1983. 

Sec.  20.  Part  II  of  litle  28  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
37  the  following  new  chapter: 

(HAPTEH  .18-(;e\EKAL  AlTHOMZ.iriO.SS— 
ItEPARTMEST  OF  Jl  STHE 
"Sec. 

"576.  General  authorizations, 
"fi o'S.  lieneral  authorization* 

"fa/  The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
is  authorised  to  make  payments  from  De- 
partment of  Justice  appropriations  for— 

"111  the  purchase  of  insurance  for  motor 
vehicles  and  aircraft  operated  in  official 
Govenimepl  business  in  foreign  countries; 
and  I 

"f2i  attctidance  at  meetings  to  be  expend- 
ed for  such  purposes  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"Ibl  Thi  offices,  divisions,  and  subdiiH- 
sions  included  in  the  general  administra- 
tion area  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  authorized  to 
make  payment  from  their  appropriations 
for  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

"Id  The  offices,  divisions,  and  subdivi- 
sions included  in  the  general  legal  actitnties 
area  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion are  authorized  lo  make  payments  from 
their  appropriations  for— 

"111  the  tiire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 
and 

"12/  necessary  accommodations  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  conferences  and  train- 
ing activities. 

"Id/  The  fees  and  witness  activity  of  the 
annual  appropriation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  IS  authorized  to  make  payment  from 
its  appropriation  for— 


"11/  expenses,  mileage,  compensation,  and 
per  diem  of  witnesses  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 
as  authorized  by  law:  and 

"12/  advance  of  public  moneys. 
No  sums  authorized  lo  be  appropriated  shall 
be  used  to  pay  any  witness  more  than  one 
attendance  fee  for  any  one  calendar  day. 

"lei  The  Community  Relations  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  its  appropriation  lo 
pay  for  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles. ■'. 

Sec.  21.  Section  106  of  the  Act  of  March  14. 
1980    194    Stat.    97:    22    U.S.C.    1622'fll.    is 
amended  to  read  as  .follows: 
".*' /OS.  .idministraliee  support  and  .services  tu  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
.Stale*  by  the  4  ttorney  (ieneral 

"The  Commission  is  aulhomed  lo  make 
payments  from  Us  appropriation  for— 

"11/  rental  or  lease,  for  such  periods  as 
may  be  necessary,  of  office  space  and  living 
quarters  for  personnel  assigned  abroad: 

"12/  maintenance.  improvement,  and 
repair  of  properties  rented  or  leased  abroad, 
and  furnishing  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for 
such  properties: 

"13/  advances  of  funds  abroad:  and 

"14/  the  hire  of  motor  vehicles  for  field  use 
only. ". 

Sec.  22.  fa/  Section  568  of  tille  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"lfSS8.  General  authorizations 

"Appropriations  for  the  United  Stales  at- 
torneys and  marshals  are  available  for— 

"11/  the  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition and  the  attendance  at  firearms 
matches: 

"12/  the  lease  and  acquisition  of  law  en- 
forcement and  passenger  motor  vehicles 
without  regard  to  Ihe  general  purchase  price 
limitation  for  Ihe  current  fiscal  year  includ- 
ing acquisition  of  vehicles  seised  and  for- 
feited to  the  United  Stales  Government  for 
official  use: 

"13/  the  supervision  of  the  United  Slates 
prisoners  in  non-Federal  institutions; 

"14/  the  bringing  to  Ihe  United  States  from 
foreign  countries  person  charged  with 
crime:  and 

"15/  the  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance. 
and  operation  of  aircraft.  ". 

lb/  Section  548  of  title  28.   United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"fiofS.  Salaries 

■Subject  to  sections  5315-5317  of  litle  5. 
United  States  Code,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  fix  the  annual  salaries  of  United  States 
attorneys,  assistant  United  States  attorneys. 
and  attorneys  appointed  under  section  543 
of  this  litle  at  rates  of  compensation  not  in 
excess  of  the  rale  of  basic  compensation  pro- 
vided for  Executive  Level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tii'e  Schedule  set  forth  m  section  5315  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  ". 

Sec.   23.    Chapter  301   of  title   18.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  4011  the  following  new  section: 
"!H0I2.  Support  for  I  nited  Slates  prisoners  in  non- 
Federal  in*titulions 

"The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee  is 
authorized  lo  make  payments  from  the  sup- 
port for  United  States  pnsoners  in  non-Fed- 
eral institutions  appropriation  for  entering 
into  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  .for 
only  the  reasonable  and  actual  cost  to  assist 
the  government  of  any  State,  territory,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  for  the  neces- 
sary construction,  physical  renovation,  and 
the  acquisition  of  equipment,  supplies,  or 
materials  required  to  improve  conditions  of 
confinement   and   services   of  any  facility 


which  confines  Federal  detainees,  m  accord- 
ance with  regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  which  are  comparable 
to  the  regulations  issued  under  section  4006 
of  this  chapter. ". 

Sec.    24.    Chapter   33   of -title   28.    United 
Stales  Code,   is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  537  the  following  new  section: 
".*  j.yx.  (ieneral  authorizations 

"The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
authorized  lo  make  payments  .from  its  ap- 
propriation for— 

"111  expenses  necessary  for  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States: 

"12/  protection  of  Ihe  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  person  of 
the  Altorney  General: 

"13/  such  other  investigations  regarding 
official  matters  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
State  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Altorney 
General: 

"<4i  purchase  for  policy-type  use  without 
regard  to  Ihe  general  purchase  pnce  limita- 
lion  for  a  current  fiscal  year  and  the  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles: 

"151  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft:  and 

"'6i  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches. 
None  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropn- 
aied for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation  of  any 
employee  in  the  competitive  service.  ". 

Sec.  25.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  28. 
1950  164  Slat.  380:  8  U.S.C.  1555/.  is  amend- 
ed lo  read  as  follows: 

"f>6.  Immigration  and  Saturalization  Service  gener- 
al authorities 

"The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  is  authorized  to  make  payments 
from  its  appropriation  for— 

"111  advance  of  cash  to  aliens  for  meals 
and  lodging  while  en  route: 

"'21  payment  of  allowances  to  aliens, 
while  held  in  custody  under  Ihe  immigra- 
tion laws,  for  work  performed: 

"I3i  payment  of  expenses  and  allowances 
incurred  in  tracking  lost  persons  as  required 
by  public  exigencies  in  aid  of  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  agencies: 

"'4/  purchase  for  police-type  use  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  pnce  limita- 
tion for  the  current  .fiscal  year  and  hire  for 
passenger  motor  vehicles: 

"(5l  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  or  aircraft: 

"16/  payment  for  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  attendance  at  firearms  matches: 

"'7i  refunds  of  maintenance  bills,  immi- 
gration fines,  and  other  items  properly  re- 
turnable except  deposits  of  aliens  who 
become  public  charges  and  deposits  to 
secure  payment  of  .fines  and  passage  money: 

"181  payment  of  interpreters  and  transla- 
tors who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  distnbution  of  citizenship  text- 
books to  aliens  wilhoul  cost  to  such  aliens: 
and 

'19/  acquisition  of  land  as  sites  for  en- 
forcement fences,  and  construction  incident 
to  such  fences.  ". 

Sec.  26.  The  Drug  En.forcement  Adminis- 
tration is  aulhonzed  to  make  payments 
from  its  appropnalion  for— 

111  the  hire  and  acguisition  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  passenger  motor  vehicles  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year, 

121  payment  m  advance  for  special  tests 
and  studies  by  contract. 
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'J'  pavmc'tt  m  adiaucr  'or  isprnsr.^  ari.v 
liig  oul  of  conlracturat  and  reimbursable 
agreements  uith  State  and  loeal  lati  <•»/ 
forcement  and  regulotorv  aaeneies  uliili-  en 
gaged  in  cooperative  enforcement  and  regii 
latory  actiitlies  in  accordance  uilh  section 
S03'ai'2i  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
i31  VSC  S73'ai'2>i. 

141  publication  ot  tectinical  and  mlorma 
lional   material   in    proiessional   and   trade 
journals  and  purchase  of  chemicals,  appara 
tus.  and  scientific  equipment. 

131  necessary  accommodations  in  the  Dis 
trjct  of  Columbia  for  conferences  and  Irain 
mg  actiiilies. 

i6>  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  aircraft. 

'7/  contracting  with  individuals  for  per 
sonal  services  abroad,  and  such  mdii  iduals 
shall  be  not  regarded  as  eniplouies  01  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  anv  law  administered  61/  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management 

(Si  paument  (or  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches,  and 

191  payment  for  tort  clauns  when  such 
claiyns  arise  in  foreign  counlnes  in  connec 
tion  with  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
operations  abroad. 

Src    27    Chapter   303   uj   title    IS.    Cniled 
States  Code,    is  amended  bv  inserting  alter 
section  4043  the  following  new  section 
"*  1941.  (•rtttral  authorizalionii 

The  Bureau  0/  Prisons  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  its  appropriation  for 

'I I  purchase  and  hire  of  lau  enforcement 
and  passenger  motor  vehicles 

12'  compilation  oi  statistics  relating  to 
prisoners  m  Federal  penal  and  correctional 
institutiotis: 

''3>  assistance  to  State  and  local  goiem 
ments  to  improve  their  correctional  systems. 
141  purchase  o'  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  medals  and  other  awards 

'5>  purchase  and  cTchanne  o'  'arm  prod 
ucts  and  In  estock 

'6/  construction  01  buildings  at  prison 
camps  and  acquisition  01  land  as  author 
iced  by  section  4010  of  title  IS  I'nited  States 
Code 

'7'  Federal  Prison  Industries.  Incorporat 
ed.  to  make  such  eipenditures.  within  the 
limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  authority, 
and  m  accord  with  the  law  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  us  proi  ided 
by  section  104  of  the  Got  eminent  Corpora 
tion  Control  Act.  as  may  be  necessary  in  car 
rvmg  out  the  program  set  'orth  m  the  budget 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  lor  such  corpora 
lion,  including  purchase  and  hire  or  passen 
ger  motor  vehicles. 

'Si    planning,    acquisition    ol    sites    and 
construction    of    new    facilities,    and    con 
structmg.   remodeling  and  equipping  neces 
sary    buildings    and    facilities    at    eristing 
penal  and  correctional  institutions,   mclud 
ing  all  necessary  eipeivus  incident  thereto, 
by    contract    or    force    account,    to    remain 
available   until  expended,    and   the  labor  oi 
United    States    prisoner^    may    be    used    lor 
work  performed  with  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  subsection:  and 

'9i   carrying   out    the   provisions    o'   sec 
lions  43S1  through  4353  of  this  title  relating 
to   a    National   Institute   01   Corrections     to 
remain  aiailable  until  expended 

Sfc  28.  Section  4204'bi  ol  title  IS.  Unitcrt 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  addinn  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  neu  paragraph 

'Si    make   payment    from    the   appropria 
tion   for  the  Commission   to  hire  passenger 
motor  vehicles  " 

SfC  29  The  table  of  chapters  lor  part  II  o' 
title  28.   United  States  Code    i.s  amended  by 


in.serting  alter  the  item   relating  to  chapter 
37  the  following  new  item: 

■■/.I   liiniral  aulhomalionn tTH". 

Sk-    30    The  table  of  sections   lor  chapter 
37  of  title  2S.  United  Stales  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  amending  the  item  relating  to  section 
S6S  to  read  as  lollous: 
5SA'   General  authorizations.  ". 
-S'fc    31    The  table  ol  sections   lor  chapter 
301  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed bu  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec 
tion  4011  the  following  new  item: 
4012    Support   lor  United  States  prisoners 

in  non  Federal  institutions.". 
Sn-    32.    The  table  of  sections  lor  chapter 
33  ol  title  2S.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec 
tion  537  the  loltowing  new  item 
53S   General  authoruations.   . 
Sn-    33    The  table  oi  sections   lor  chapter 
303  ol  title  IS.  United  Stales  Code   is  amend 
ed  by  inserting  alter  the  item  relating  to  sec 
lion  4043  the  lollowing  new  item: 
4044   General  authorizations.". 
Thf  amendrnfiit  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  THURMOND.   Mr.   Prrsidcnl.   I 
am  plea-sed  to  voico  my  strong  support 
for  S.  2606.  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Di-partmpnt  of  Jus- 
tice for  fiscal  year  1985.  a.s  reported  by 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary.   At 
the  request  of  the  administration.  I  in- 
troduced this  bill  on  April  30.  1984.  on 
behalf  of  my.self  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  committee.  Sen- 
ator Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr. 

Last  year,  the  Department  .sent  two 
bills  to  Congress.  The  first  primarily 
authorized  appropriations  for  fi.scal 
year  1984.  The  .second  would  have  en- 
acted into  the  United  States  Code  vari- 
ous authorities  which  traditionally 
have  been  part  of  the  annual  authori- 
zation bill.  It  also  included  some  new 
provisions.  The  request  for  this 
change  in  approach  stemmed  from  se- 
rious concern  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  the  Department  had  not  been 
enacted  since  fiscal  year  1980.  except 
on  a  continuing  basis.  There  was  even 
a  lap.se  in  that  continuing  authoriza- 
tion during  1982.  with  considerable 
confusion  and  disruption. 

Since  we  al.so  felt  great  concern  and 
frustration  about  the  authorization 
situation.  Senator  Biden  and  I  careful- 
ly examined  the  propo.sals  relating  to 
permanent  authority.  Our  goal  was  to 
minimize  the  disruptive  effects  of  the 
annual  authorization  process  on  the 
Department,  while  preserving  the  im- 
portant oversight  responsibilities  of 
this  committee.  When  the  fiscal  year 
1984  authorization  bill  was  reported 
la-st  May.  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment,  which  I  offered,  along 
with  Senator  Biden.  That  amendment 
provided  appropriations  ceilings  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  created  permanent 
authority  for  routine,  noncont rover 
sial  activities  of  the  Department,  and 
retained  annual  authority  for  sensitive 
Department  activities  and  any  new  re- 
quested functions. 


The  bill,  with  that  amendment. 
pa.s.sed  the  Senate  without  objection 
last  summer.  The  House  leadership 
was  prepared  to  accept  our  bill  with 
few  changes  last  November.  Unfortu- 
nately for  our  chief  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agency,  which  was.  and  con- 
tinues to  be  in  desperate  need  for  the 
authorities  included  in  the  amend- 
ment, the  bill  could  not  be  considered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress. 

The  committee  amendment  to  S. 
2606  preserves  the  approach  which 
Senator  Biden  and  I  proposed  last 
year.  It  authorizes  dollar  levels  and 
provisions  which  are  new  or  which  in- 
volve areas  important  to  the  commit- 
tees oversight  for  fiscal  year  1985 
only.  Thus,  only  annual  authority  is 
provided  for  emergency  expenses  and 
provisions  relating  to  undercover  oper- 
ations. 

For  example,  among  the  new  provi- 
sions recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  committee  are  those  re- 
lating to  certain  expen.ses  incurred  by 
Department  personnel  and  their  fami- 
lies due  to  temporary  relocation  be- 
cause of  threat  to  life,  and  undercover 
operations  by  the  DEA.  The  amend- 
ment essentially  adopts  the  dollar 
levels  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration with  .some  of  the  following 
major  differences: 

First,  it  would  provide  $10  million 
for  the  multislate  intelligence  units 
which  the  committee  has  funded  in 
the  past. 

Second,  it  would  provide  $10  million 
for  operations  of  the  U.S.  Trustees 
Pilot  Program  in  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
would  reauthorize  the  existing  pilot 
program  through  September  30.  1986. 
Third,  it  would  retain  a  separate  line 
item  and  $97  million  for  the  Organized 
Crime  Drug  Enforcement  Program.  It 
does  not  transfer  OCDE  funds  to  indi- 
vidual agencies,  as  recommended  by 
the  Department. 

Fourth,  it  adds  $1.5  million  to  con- 
tinue the  FBI  hostage  rescue  team. 

Fifth,  it  restores  $3  million  in  pro- 
po.sed  cuts  to  the  DEA. 

Otherwise,  it  adopts  the  following 
major  initiatives  recommended  by  the 
administration; 

First,  it  includes  a  program  increase 
of  1.000  positions  and  $43.6  million  for 
a  major  Southern  border  enforcement 
initiative. 

Second,  it  expands  the  organized 
crime  drug  enforcement  initiative  to 
establish  a  13lh  ta.sk  force  covering 
the  Florida-Puerto  Rico- Virgin  Islands 
area. 

Third,  it  contains  a  major  tax  litiga- 
tion initiative  of  150  positions  and  $8.3 
million  for  the  Tax  Division  and  the 
U.S.  attorneys  to  combat  abusive  and 
delinquent  tax  practices. 

Fourth,  it  continues  the  administra- 
tion's effort   to   infuse   additional   re- 


sources into  the  FBI  Foreign  Counter- 
intelligence Program  to  i:ombat  terror- 
ism and  other  threats  Jp  domestic  se- 
curity. 

Fifth.  It  further  increases  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Federal  prison  system  with 
an  additional  $74.5  million. 

Sixth,  it  contains  new  funding  of  $65 
million  for  improved  technology  in 
various  operations  throughout  the  De- 
partment. 

Seventh,  it  provides  for  law  enforce- 
ment coordinating  committee/victim- 
witness  coordinators  in  each  judicial 
district. 

Eighth,  it  expands  the  Department's 
Environmental  Enforcement  Program. 

Ninth,  it  authorizes  $13  million  for 
expansion  of  the  FBI  Academy  to 
jointly  house  the  FBI  Headquarters 
Engineering  Section  and  the  DEA's 
Research  and  Engineering  Program. 

The  amendment  includes  the  tradi- 
tional language  which  requires  notice 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  repro- 
grammings  and  other  major  changes 
in  Department  operations,  and  makes 
those  requirements  permanent.  It  re- 
quires the  Attorney  General  to  send 
his  annual  report  on  Department  ac- 
tivities to  Congress  within  5  months 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
Attorney  General  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  report  annually  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Organized  Crime  Drug 
Enforcement  Program. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Biden.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  his  staff  for  closely  coop- 
erating with  me  to  achieve  this  com- 
promise, which  was  reported  by  the 
committee  in  a  timely  manner,  and 
without  objection.  I  believe  that  it  ac- 
commodates the  concerns  of  the  De- 
partment, while  facilitating  the  impor- 
tant oversight  responsibilities  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  If  enacted,  S. 
2606  will  be  the  first  authorization  bill 
for  the  Justice  Department  enacted  in 
5  fiscal  years  and  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
good  one. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  Chairman  Thur- 
mond in  asking  the  Senate  to  pass  S. 
2606.  the  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
We  have  once  again  worked  in  a  bipar- 
tisan manner  to  move  forward  on  an 
important  piece  of  criminal  justice  leg- 
islation. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  not 
had  a  new  authorization  bill  enacted 
since  fiscal  year  1980.  That  has  caused 
periodic  lapses  in  authority  to  carry 
out  important  and  necessary  law  en- 
forcement activities. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee I  was  pleased  to  see  that  this 
year's  authorization  request  did  not 
include  budget  or  position  decreases 
like  we  have  .seen  in  the  past.  This  re- 
quest recognizes  the  need  for  in- 
creased funds  across  the  board  for 
criminal  justice  agencies  and  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  mem- 


bers of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Additionally,  this  bill  will  continue 
the  assistance  for  joint  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  engaged  in 
drug  and  organized  crime  investiga- 
tions. It  also  includes  $3.6  million  in 
funds  the  administration  had  pro- 
posed to  cut  in  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues  join  us 
in  passing  the  Department  of  Justice 
authorization  bill  as  a  further  indica- 
tion of  our  resolve  to  attack  the  crime 
and  drug  problems  of  this  Nation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ELIMINATION  OF  RESTRICTIONS 
ON  FREE  FLOW  OF  TRAVEL 
LITERATURE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  373)  to  seek 
the  discontinuance  of  certain  practices 
restricting  the  free  flow  of  travel  liter- 
ature from  the  United  States,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble. 
are  as  follows: 

Whereas  Americans  traveling  abroad  rep- 
resent a  significant  source  of  Income  to  the 
countries  they  visit  and  foreign  visitors  to 
the  United  States  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  domestic  interstate  commerce; 

Whereas  the  benefits  of  international 
tourism  are  maximized  by  the  free  exchange 
of  travel  literature  on  a  worldwide  basis; 

Whereas  a  9  percent  surcharge  is  levied  on 
travel  literature  .sent  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States,  while  there  is  no  such  fee  on 
promotional  travel  literature  sent  by 
Canada  into  the  United  States: 

Whereas  this  type  of  travel  literature. 
which  describes  tourist  attractions  in  the 
United  Stales,  is  distributed  free  of  charge 
on  a  worldwide  basis: 

Whereas  the  United  States  travel  and 
tourist  industry  and  the  United  States  econ- 
omy are  adversely  affected  by  any  restric- 
tion on  promoting  travel  opportunities  in 
the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  previous  attemps  to  restore  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  travel  and  tour- 
ism in^lustry  freely  to  promote  United 
Stales  travel  deslinalions  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  .sense  of  the 
Senate  thai  the  President  should  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  seek  the  discon- 
tinuance of  practices  that  restrict  the  free 
flow  of  travel  literature  to  Canada  from  the 
United  States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  urged  to  present  this  issue  to  the 
Tourism  Policy  Council,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Tourism  Policy 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2121  et  seq.).  and  seek  the 
Council's  recommended  course  of  action. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RELIEF  OF  HARVEY  E.  WARD 

The  bill  (H.R.  3221)  for  the  relief  of 
Harvey  E.  Ward,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MEASURE  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  972.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86.  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERSECUTION  OF  BAHA'IS  IN 
IRAN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  226) 
expressing  the  .sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  persecution  of  members  of  the 
Bahai  religion  in  Iran  by  the  Government 
of  Iran. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  votes  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  226.  condemning  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Baha'is  in  Iran.  Last 
week  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee unanimously  passed  this  resolu- 
tion. Given  the  plight  of  the  Baha'i 
community.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the 
full  Senate  again  to  go  on  record  as 
objecting  strenuously  to  the  treatment 
of  this  peaceful  religious  minority. 
The  House  passed  an  identical  resolu- 
tion on  May  22,  and,  together,  our 
message  will  be  strong. 

Since  the  rise  of  the  AyatoUah  Kho- 
meini in  1979,  the  Baha'i  community 
in  Iran  has  been  subjected  to  cruel  and 
escalating  persecution.  Since  the  Kho- 
meini government  took  power.  175 
Baha'is  have  been  executed  for  the 
crime  of  their  faith,  and  many  others 
continue  to  suffer  systematic  oppres- 
sion and  torture.  According  to  Baha'i 
leaders  in  the  United  States,  the  perse- 
cution appears  to  be  entering  a  new 
and  sinister  phase. 

I  know  many  Baha'i  people  because 
the  Baha'i  headquarters  in  the  United 
States  is  located  just  two  blocks  from 
my  house  in  Illinois.  The  Baha'i  com- 
"munity  in  the  United  States  fully  sup- 
ports   this    resolution.    They    believe 
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that   it   is  crucially  important   at   this 
time  to  focus  international  at  lent  ion 
on  the  severe  situation  for  their  coreli 
gionists  in  Iran.  By  passing  this  resohi 
tion.  the  Senate  will  make  public  its 
absolute  condemnation  of  Iran  s  perse 
cution  of  the  Baha  is. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President. 
during  this  years  commemoration  of 
Maryland's  350th  anniversary.  I  have 
often  been  reminded  that  the  first  set 
tiers  of  our  State  came  to  this  country 
to  establish  a  haven  of  religious  tolera- 
tion. Unfortunately,  intolerance  con- 
tinues today  in  many  places  of  the 
world. 

The  persecution  of  the  Baha  is  in 
Iran  is  a  tragic  case  that  calls  for  our 
support  for  House  Concurrent  Resolu 
tion  226.  which  condemns  the  Iranian 
Governments  treatment  of  the 
Baha'is. 

Since  the  Khomeini  regime  took 
power  in  1979.  the  Government  of 
Iran  has  embarked  upon  a  conscious 
policy  of  persecuting  those  of  the 
Baha  i  faith  in  the  country  of  its 
birth. 

More  than  175  Baha'is  have  been  ex 
ecuted  by  the  Khomeini  regime.  Many 
of  those  executed  were  elected  leaders 
of  Baha'i  assemblies,  the  governing 
bodies  of  this  religious  faith,  which 
has  no  clergy  but  elects  its  leaders  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  community 
Women  and  teenage  girls  have  b<'en 
hanged  for  their  religious  faith. 
Indeed,  the  proof  that  the  persecution 
is  based  solely  on  religious  differences 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  almost  all  of 
those  executed  were  offered  their  free 
dom.  and  restoration  of  jobs  and  pos 
sessions,  if  only  they  would  renounce 
their  faith  and  embrace  Islam. 

The  administration  has  i.ssued  two 
public  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  Irani 
an  Baha'i  community,  and  continues 
to  work  in  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commisssion  to  secure  collec 
five  appeals  against  the  actions  of  the 
Khomeini  regime. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  have 
t)een  modest.  But  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  in  passing  this  resolution  today 
we  will  send  a  strong  signal  to  the  c\\ 
ilized  world  the  we  cannot  tolerate 
mindless  persecution  of  a  community 
of  innocent  men  and  women. 

Mrs.   KASSEBAUM.   Mr.   President, 
the  authors  of  this  resolution  should 
be  commended  for  the  leadership  that 
they  have  exercised  on  this  most  im 
portant  humanitarian  issue.  Nowhere 
is     the     repugnance    of     the     radical 
regime  in  Iran  more  apparent  than  in 
its    vicious    and    indefensible    persecu 
tion.     if    not     genocide,    against     the 
Baha'i  people  in  that  country   This  is 
religious  persecution  in  its  most  viru- 
lent form.  Neither  racial  nor  cultural 
differences  distinguish  Baha  i  Iranians 
from    their    Shi  ite    Moslem    country 
men.  It  is  purely  on  the  basis  of  reli 
gious  intolerance  that  Baha  is  in  Iran 
are  persecuted,  tortured,  and  killed. 


From  time  to  time,  history  has  wit- 
ness€>d  the  kind  of  intolerance  and 
genocide  that  the  present  Iranian 
regime  is  visiting  upon  its  own  Baha'i 
population.  However,  when  brutality 
of  this  type  has  been  expo.sed  to  the 
world's  eye.  history  also  shows  us  that 
no  regime  that  engages  in  such  abuses 
can  last  for  long  This  is  why  the  au- 
thors of  Senate  Concurrent  Re.solu 
tion  86  deserve  our  praise.  They  are 
bringing  ongoing  abases  to  our  con- 
.sciousness.  They  are  providing  the 
first  necessary  step  to  bring  pressures 
to  bear  on  the  perpetrators  of  the 
practices  we  condemn. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  that  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
i.ssue  is  a  matter  of  exclusively  Chris- 
tian or  Jewish  concern  against  Mos- 
lems. In  point  of  fact,  this  i.ssue  is  of 
concern  to  all  people  of  all  religious 
faiths.  Persecution  against  any  one 
group  affects  us  all.  for  it  is  all  too 
easy  or  any  of  us  to  become  the  next 
victim  if  we  only  stand  by  while  the 
rights  of  othiTs  are  abused. 

Mr.  HEINZ  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  gratified  by  the  actions  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  bringing  this  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Re.solution  226.  to  the  floor, 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  condemiung  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment for  the  continued  persecution  of 
the  people  of  the  Baha'i  faith.  This 
resolution  is  identical  to  Senati'  Con- 
current Resolution  86  introduced  by 
S«'nalor  Percy  and  myself  last  Novem- 
ber. 

As  the  \\ar  between  Iran  and  Iraq  in- 
tensifies our  attention  is  necessarily 
focused  on  that  strategic  yet  volatile 
corner  of  the  world.  We  must  not. 
however,  let  that  conflict  divert  our 
attention  from  an  international  trage- 
dy which  has  befallen  a  small,  peace- 
ful religious  minority  in  Iran  the 
Baha'is 

The  ri.se  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
in  the  1979  Islamic  revolution  initiated 
escalating  hatred  and  hardship  for  the 
peaceful  Baha  i  community  in  Iran. 
Over  170  Baha  is  men.  women,  and 
tven  teenage  girls  have  been  execut- 
ed by  the  Khomeini  regime,  oslensiblv 
on  criminal  chargi's.  But  in  truth 
these  innocent  p«>ople  were  publicly 
hanged  because  of  their  dedication  to 
the  Baha  1  faith. 

Members  of  the  Baha'i  community 
have  been  di'nied  their  basic  human 
rights  Their  religion  is  not  recognized 
b\  the  Khomeini  regime,  and  every  at- 
tempt is  made  to  convert  Baha'is  to 
Islam  through  the  threat  of  officially 
sanctioned  persecution.  For  refusing 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  ruling 
government,  thousands  have  been  ar- 
rested and  tortured,  losing  their  prop- 
erty and  jobs  Holy  sites  have  been 
confiscat»'d  and  desecrated. 

On  May  2.  1984,  the  Hou.se  Subcom 
mittee  on  Human  Rights  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations  held  a  hearing  on 


the  -Religious  Persecution  of  the 
Baha'is  in  Iran.  "  The  record  of  that 
hearing  demonstrates  the  horror 
which  is  being  inflicted  upon  the 
Baha'is  of  Iran.  Since  Senator  Percy 
and  I  introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86  on  November  14.  1983. 
over  20  more  individuals  have  been  ex- 
ecuted. Countless  others  have  faced 
torture  in  order  to  elicit  false  confes- 
sions that  they  were  members  of  the 
CIA  or  agents  of  Zionism  who  were  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  the  regime.  In 
addition,  the  record  reveals  that  some 
700  Baha'is.  including  children,  are 
being  held  in  Iranian  prisons.  Because 
access  to  these  victims  is  strictly  limit- 
ed by  the  regime,  their  fate  is  uncer- 
tain and  precarious. 

Mr.  President.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86  calls  attention  to  the 
tragic  and  unjust  persecution  of  this 
religious  minority.  The  resolution  con- 
demns the  Khomeini  regime's  actions 
against  the  Baha'is  and  reaffirms  our 
solidarity  with  the  Baha'is  people.  The 
re.solution  al.so  calls  on  the  President 
to  lake  an  active  role  in  persuading 
the  Iranian  Government  to  halt  the 
destruction  of  this  peaceful  communi- 
ty 

I  am  plea.sed  that  67  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  86  and  that  it  is 
supported  by  the  State  Department  on 
behalf  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Ch.ari.es  Percy,  the  State  Depart- 
ment acknowledges  that  resolutions  in 
multilateral  bodies  and  in  internation- 
al media  serve  as  a  brake  on  the  Irani- 
an regime  and  prevent  even  more  egre- 
gious actions  that  might  be  taken  out 
of  the  glare  of  world  publicity. 

Let  me  urge  each  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  add  his  or  her  support  to 
this  important  re.solution.  House  Con- 
current Re.solution  226.  Together,  this 
body  can  .send  a  clear  signal  directly  to 
the  Iranian  regime  that  we  have  noted 
and  that  we  condemn  these  outra- 
geous violations  of  internationally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  basic  human 
rights. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  in.sert  into  the  Record  a  recent 
Newsweek  article.  Death  Inside  Kho- 
meini s  Jails.  "  which  is  an  eyewitness 
account  of  torture  and  execution  in 
Iran. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Death  Inside  Khomeinis  Jails 
S.itfly  awny  from  Ayatollah  Khomeini's 
jails,  a  ,sur\i\or  sat  in  a  London  office  last 
wvfk  dcscnbiriB  the  tormenl.s  shi-  had  en- 
diirt'd.  She  was  a  woman  in  her  early  40s.  a 
molhrr  of  three.  She  wa.s  also  a  Bahai.  a 
mcmbtr  of  a  religious  faith  that  Iran's  Is- 
lamic leaders  consider  a  heresy.  Since  the 
over  throw  of  the  shah,  they  have  relent- 
lessly persecuted  the  country's  300.000 
Bahais    arresting   them,  confiscating   their 
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property  and.  sometimes,  when  they  refuse 
to  recant  their  religion,  executing  them.  To 
u.se  the  woman's  name  would  jeopardize  the 
lives  of  relatives  still  in  Iran.  But  the  story 
she  told  Newsweek's  London  bureau  chief 
Tony  Clifton  seemed  as  credible  as  it  was 
bleak.  Excerpts: 

I  worked  for  the  National  Iranian  Oil  Co. 
in  Shiraz.  About  two  years  ago  I  was  taken 
before  two  mullahs  who  questioned  me  for 
four  hours.  They  tried  to  convince  me  I 
should  recant  and  convert  to  Islam.  They 
told  me  that  if  I  did  not  recant  I  would  be 
dealt  with  according  to  "Islamic  law."  I  said 
I  could  not.  About  10  days  later  I  was  sum- 
moned again.  They  asked  who  my  family 
and  friends  were  and  for  the  names  of  other 
Bahis.  Ortc  said.  "Don't  think  you're  just 
going  to  lose  your  job— from  now  on  you'll 
be  followed  everywhere." 

And  then  I  was  sacked,  for  being  ""a  fol- 
lower of  the  misleading  sect  of  Bahaism." 
Bahais  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. But  I  didn't  want  to  leave— I  hadn't 
done  anything  wrong.  At  the  end  of  1982. 
four  Revolutionary  Guards  came  to  our 
house  and  look  me.  My  three-year-old  boy 
ran  after  me  crying,  ""I  want  my  mummy!"  A 
guard  just  threw  him  aside. 

They  drove  me  to  the  Sepah  military 
pri.son  in  joulhern  Shiraz.  When  we  came  to 
the  courtyard  they  blindfolded  me.  I  was  led 
into  a  room  and  a  voice  said,  "What's  the 
charge?  "  and  someone  replied.  ""Bahai." 
There  seetned  to  be  other  men  in  the  room 
and  they  cursed  me:  "Your  father  was  a 
dog."  •■■your  ancestors  were  animals." 
■You're  a  racial  degenerate."  This  went  on 
for  two  hours.  Afterward,  I  was  taken  to  an- 
other room  where  a  woman  stripped  me  and 
searched  »ie.  Then  I  was  taken  to  a  cell. 

The  cell  was  about  10  feet  .square.  It  was 
in  .semidarkness,  lit  only  by  two  dirty  win- 
dows in  Che  ceiling.  There  were  about  40 
women  of  all  ages  in  It,  most  of  them 
Bahais.  Bill  some  were  political  prisoners.  A 
small  nuipber  were  there  for  civil  crimes. 
We  were  .«iueezed  together  standing  up.  and 
when  we  t;ried  to  sleep  at  night  we  had  to  lie 
on  our  sides,  because  if  we  lay  on  our  backs 
or  stomachs  we  took  up  loo  much  room.  I 
was  there  almost  two  months.  During  that 
lime,  women  were  taken  out  and  tortured 
and  then  brought  back.  There  was  never  a 
lime  whiTi  someone  was  not  groaning  or 
screaming  or  lying  unconscious  next  to  you. 

I  will  always  rememl)er  Nusrat  Yaldoi,  a 
Bahai  woman  I  knew.  They  tried  to  force 
her  to  recant,  and  the  guards  whipped  her 
with  wire  cables.  Because  she  was  a  woman 
they  had  covered  her  back  with  a  cotton 
chador.  because  it  would  have  t>een  immod- 
est for  them  to  see  her  bare  back.  The  wires 
had  torn  her  back  to  shreds,  so  that  you 
could  sec  the  bone,  but  they  had  also  torn 
the  chador  to  shreds  and  the  pieces  of  rag 
had  been  whipped  into  the  raw  flesh  on  her 
back.  They  whipped  her  until  she  was  un- 
conscious and  threw  her  in  the  cell.  Then 
another  group  of  guards  came  in  and  said 
they  needed  Yaldoi  for  her  trial.  We  all  said 
she  couldn't  be  tried  because  she  was  uncon- 
scious. They  just  dragged  her  by  the  arms, 
with  her  (eel  trailing  on  the  floor.  Later  she 
told  us  that  when  they  were  beating  her 
they  said  they  would  stop  if  she  would  go  on 
radio  and  television  to  publicly  deny  her 
faith  and  to  say  that  the  Bahais  spied  for 
Israel.  She  was  in  the  cell  for  55  days  with- 
out medical  attention.  Finally  she  was  taken 
away  and  hanged  with  nine  other  women 
who  had  also  refused  to  recant. 

I  was  rtever  tortured  myself,  but  I  was 
questioned  endlessly,  sometimes  for  12  to  14 


hours  at  a  time.  They  tried  to  gel  me  to 
reveal  the  whereabouts  of  other  Bahais  and 
where  Bahai  funds  were  hidden.  Sometimes 
I  would  be  blindfolded  and  stood  against  a 
wall,  and  suddenly  the  guards  would  cock 
their  rifles  as  though  they  were  about  to 
shoot  me.  Once,  they  blindfolded  me  and 
took  me  downstairs  to  a  room  that  must 
have  been  a  torture  chamber.  I  could  hear 
someone  being  whipped,  and  could  hear 
screams  and  groans.  Someone  said  to  me. 
■"This  will  happen  to  you  if  you  don"t  tell  us 
what  we  want  to  know."  Then  one  day  I  was 
taken  into  a  courtroom.  The  guards  had  my 
three-year-old  son.  I  hadn"t  seen  him  since 
they  arrested  me.  They  let  him  sil  on  my 
knee.  One  of  the  men  said,  "Here's  your  son. 
You  can  keep  him  with  you,  and  have  your 
home  and  pension  back.  All  you  ha.e  to  do 
is  recant.  If  you  don't— we'll  take  you  out 
and  hang  you."'  I  still  refused. 

Torture:  It  was  common  practice  to  put 
pressure  on  you  through  your  family.  One 
day  the  prison  guards  came  for  another 
Bahai  woman,  a  young  hospital  nurse  from 
Shiraz  named  Tahirin  Siyavashi.  They  told 
her  that  her  husband,  Jamshid.  had  recant- 
ed. When  they  brought  him  to  see  her.  two 
guards  had  to  support  him  because  he 
couldnt  walk:  he  had  been  whipped  and  his 
toenails  pulled  out.  Jamshid  told  her  that 
he  had  been  condemned  to  death,  but  that 
he  had  not  recanted  and  that  she  must  not 
do  so  either.  Two  days  later  they  hanged 
him. 

Last  year  they  hanged  Tahirin  Siyavashi 
too.  The  youngest  of  the  nine  Bahai  women 
hanged  was  Muna  Mahmadnijhad.  She  was 
17.  Her  father  had  been  tied  face  down  on  a 
bed  and  flogged  for  refusing  to  disclose  the 
names  of  other  Bahais.  He  told  her  to  coop- 
erate with  the  authorities  so  that  they 
would  not  beat  her  loo.  Bui  of  course  she 
was  so  young  she  didn't  know  anything.  So 
they  hanged  him.  and  they  hanged  her  as 
well.  She  was  only  a  high-.school  student 
and  had  never  done  any  harm  to  anyone. 

Then  they  released  the  survivor.  She 
thinks  she  was  freed  because  she  was  a  high 
Bahai  offical  in  Shiraz.  "I  think  they  be- 
lieved that  if  they  lei  me  go,  they  could 
keep  a  watch  on  me  and  wail  for  me  to  lead 
them  to  our  people  who  were  in  hiding."  In- 
stead, she  made  her  way  safely  out  of  Iran. 
She  still  carries  a  photograph  of  Tahirin 
Siyavashi.  "The  last  thing  she  said  to  me 
was.  "Go  and  tell  everyone  what  they're 
doing  to  us.'  And  so  I'm  telling  you.  now  " 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tion before  us.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 226,  concerns  the  plight  of  the 
Baha'is  in  Iran.  Without  a  doubt,  the 
treatment  of  the  Baha'is  is  the  most 
serious  of  many  appalling  human 
rights  abuses  in  Iran  today,  and  of  the 
most  egregious  human  rights  viola- 
tions anywhere.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues from  Pennsyvlania.  Senator 
Heinz,  for  offering  this  timely  resolu- 
tion and  for  his  efforts  to  secure  its 
passage. 

The  Khomeini  regime  has,  in  effect, 
made  adherence  to  the  Baha'i  faith  a 
crime.  In  August  1983.  Iran's  Revolu- 
tionary Prosecutor  General  effectively 
banned  all  Baha'i  religious  activity.  In 
Iran,  it  is  now  a  crime  for  the  Bahai 
to  participate  in  a  social  welfare  orga- 
nization, to  operate  a  business  corpo- 
ration, or  to  teach  the  faith,  even  by 
parents  to  children  at  home.  Baha'i 


shrines  and  cemeteries  have  been  dese- 
crated and  Baha'i  women,  whose  mar- 
riages are  not  recognized  by  the 
regime,  have  been  branded  prostitutes. 

Since  Khomeini  took  power  more 
than  170  Baha'is  have  been  executed. 
The  victims  have  included  men, 
women,  and  even  children.  Over  700 
Baha'is  are  imprisoned  in  Iran  today. 
Torture  of  the  Baha'is— including  the 
whipping  of  prisoners  with  metal 
cables,  the  pouring  of  boiling  water  on 
prisoners,  and  severe  beatings— is  com- 
monplace. 

We  should  harbor  no  illusions  about 
the  probable  fate  of  Iran's  Baha'is.  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  brief  extract 
from  an  interview  given  by  Hojjatol- 
Islam  Qazi,  a  religious  judge  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Revolutionary  Court  of 
Shiraz, 

The  Iranian  nation  has  arisen  in  accord- 
ance with  Koranic  teachings  and  by  the  will 
of  God  has  determined  to  establish  the  Gov- 
ernment of  God  on  earth.  Therefore,  it 
cannot  tolerate  the  perverted  Baha'is  who 
are  instruments  of  Satan  and  followers  of 
the  devil  and  of  the  super  powers  and  their 
agents,  such  as  the  Universal  House  of  Jus- 
tice of  Israel.  II  is  absolutely  certain  that  in 
the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  there  is  no 
place  whatsoever  for  Baha'is  and  Bahaism. 

Of  the  seriousness  of  the  regime's  in- 
tention to  eliminate  the  Baha'is  from 
Iran,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Hojjatol- 
Islam  Qazi's  comments  came  as  the 
Shiraz  Court  sentenced  20  Baha'is  to 
death. 

The  treatment  of  the  Baha'is  in  Iran 
is  all  too  reminiscent  of  the  treatment 
of  the  German  Jews  in  the  early 
stages  of  Hitlers  Reich.  If  a  full-scale 
genocide  is  to  be  avoided,  the  world 
community  must  keep  international 
attention  focused  on  Iran's  treatment 
of  the  Baha'is.  Resolutions,  such  as 
the  one  we  are  about  to  pass,  are  a 
useful  tool  in  insuring  that  the  vilest 
crime  of  all— genocide— does  not  occur 
in  the  dark, 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  in  Iranian  Prosecutor  General 
published  an  edict  which  defines  as 
"criminal  acts"  the  teaching  and  reli- 
gious activities  of  the  Baha'i  faith,  in 
effect  outlawing  the  formal  practice  of 
the  Baha'i  religion  and  placing  in 
jeopardy  the  employment,  education, 
property  and  even  the  lives  of  the 
Baha'is  themselves.  This  edict  does 
not  represent  a  departure  from  the  es- 
tablished policies  of  the  Khomeini 
government  in  Iran;  it  merely  carries 
those  policies  forward,  to  establish  a 
new  framework  for  the  oppression  and 
persecution  of  persons  of  the  Bahai 
faith. 

The  policies  of  oppression  and  perse- 
cution are  well  documented.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held  hear- 
ings in  May  1982.  and  again  in  May  of 
this  year  to  document  the  tragic  situa- 
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tion  of  the  Bahais.  the  Senate  For 
eign  Relations  Committee  is  scheduled 
to  receive  further  testimony  in  hear- 
ings on  June  26. 

We  have  learned  from  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  this  century  that  the  per 
secution  of  a  vulnerable  people  must 
not  be  ignored.  The  appro.ximately 
300.000  Bahais  now  living  m  Iran  are 
indeed  vulnerable,  and  Hou.se  Concur 
rent  Resolution  226  speaks  out  in  their 
defense  by  condemning  the  Iranian 
policies  of  persecution  and  calling  for 
international  cooperation  on  behalf  of 
the  Bahais.  As  Elie  Wiesel  has  .so  elo 
quently  reminded  us.  the  opposite  of 
love  is  not  hate  but  indifference.  Our 
respect  for  human  rights  and  human 
dignity,  indeed  our  own  self-respect  as 
a  free  nation  will  not  permit  us  to 
^emain  indifferent. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  226.  regarding  persecution 
of  members  of  the  Baha  i  faith  by  the 
Government  in  Iran.  Along  with  a  ma 
jority  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  resolution,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  pass  it  in  timely  fash- 
ion. 

The  Bahai  faith  was  founded  140 
years  ago  in  Iran.  While  I  am  not 
myself  any  great  expert  on  the  finer 
points  of  religious  doctrine.  I  think  an 
outside  observer  would  agree  that  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  Bahai  re- 
ligion is  the  emphasis  placed  on  toler 
ance.  Live  and  let  live.  The  road  the 
Bahai  have  faced  has  been  a  hard 
one.  but  they  have  stuck  to  that  basic 
principle.  That  is  why  what  is  being 
done  to  them  now  is  particularly 
ironic— and  especially  painful. 

There  are  now  some  300.000  Baha  i 
in  Iran.  Their  very  existence  as  an  or 
ganized  religion,  the  passage  of  their 
faith  to  their  children,  is  illegal.  Since 
1979,  170  prominent  Baha  i  have  been 
executed  in  Iran  for  their  beliefs.  Last 
August.  Iran's  Prosecutor  General  de 
dared  that  all  Baha  i  teaching  and  or 
ganized  religious  activities  were  crimi 
nal    activities.    Revolutionary    guards. 
the    brown    shirts    of    the    Khomeini 
regime,   have   the   authority   to  enter 
any  Bahai  home  at   will.  More  than 
300     Bahai     homes     have     been     de 
stroyed. 

Recently.  Iran's  Minister  of  Works 
and  Social  Affairs  officially  instructed 
commercial  and  industrial  institutions 
not  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Baha  i 
on  their  staff.  More  than  10.000  Baha  i 
have  simply  been  dismissed,  without 
warning,  without  justification;  their 
incomes  erased,  their  hopes  wiped  out. 
Bahai  students  have  been  expelled 
from  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
because  of  their  religion.  And.  in  most 
places  in  Iran,  it  is  impo.ssible  for  a 
child  of  Baha  i  parents  to  obtain  even 
an  elementary  school  education 

These  statistics  are  accurate,  but 
they  are  not  the  whole  story.  We  have 
reliable  accounts  of  the  horrible  truth. 


We  have  heard  of  the  Baha  i  woman 
whose  husband  was  executed  by  firing 
squad  which  then  demanded  pay- 
ment to  cover  the  cost  of  the  bullets. 
We  know  about  the  Bahai  woman 
who  gave  birth  and  was  killed  by  a  fa 
natic  mob.  who  took  her  child  from 
the  murdered  mother  to  be  rai.sed  ac- 
cording to  Khomeini's  brand  of 
Islam —  and  we  wonder  at  the  fate  of 
that  child,  what  the  future  will  hold. 
We  know  about  the  Bahai  prisoners 
who  have  died  in  custody,  tortured  to 
death  becau.se  they  refu.sed  to  confess 
to  fantastic  crimes  they  did  not 
commit.  And  we  know  what  such  con- 
fessions would  be  u.sed  for-justifica- 
tion  for  more  persecution  of  the 
Bahai.  and  the  other  luckless  victims 
of  Iran  s  Islamic  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  word  for 
this  kind  of  wholesale  atrocity.  The 
word  is  genocide.  "  The  August  1983 
edict  against  the  Bahai  reminds  me  of 
nothing  .so  much  as  the  Nuremberg 
laws  of  a  half-century  ago.  We  cannot 
allow  this  to  go  on  without  protest. 
We  know  that,  at  this  time,  there  is 
little  wf  can  do  to  aid  the  Bahai  in 
Iran,  but  as  Dr.  Firuz  Kazemzadeh,  a 
distinguished  constituent  of  mine,  a 
Yale  professor  and  the  .secretary  of 
the  Bahai  A.s.sembly  in  America,  has 
.said  It  IS  more  difficult  to  kill,  more 
difficult  to  torture.  In  broad  daylight.  " 

That  is  why  passage  of  Hou.se  Con- 
currt>nt  Resolution  226  is  .so  impor- 
tant. My  good  friend  and  colleague. 
S»'nator  Heinz,  and  Congressmen 
Yatron.  Porter.  St.^rk.  and  Le.ach  as 
well,  deserve  credit  for  pressing  this 
matter  in  Congress.  We  must  shine 
the  light  on  the  persecution  of  the 
Bahai.  This  resolution  does  three 
things:  First,  it  states  that  Iran  will  be 
held  responsible  for  the  crimes  against 
the  Bahai;  second,  it  condemns  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Iranian  Government  to  de- 
stroy the  Bahai  by  making  their  reli- 
gious practices  illegal;  and  third,  it 
urges  the  President  to  work  with  the 
appropriate  governments,  and  with 
the  United  Nations,  to  provide  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Bahai.  both  tho.se 
within  Iran  and  those  who  have  man 
aged  to  escape.  These  are  .sound  goals, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
them  by  prompt  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resoution  226. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu 
tion  86.  the  Senate  companion  to 
Hou.se  Concurrent  Re.solution  226.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  condemning 
Iran's  persecution  of  its  Bahai  reli- 
gious minority.  While  the  peaceful 
Bahai  community  has  been  persecut 
ed  in  Iran  for  well  over  a  century,  the 
current  Iranian  Government  has 
fiercely  rekindled  its  oppression  of  the 
Bahais.  Since  the  establishment  of  a 
fundamentalist.  Shi'ite  theocracy  in 
Iran  in  1979.  well  over  a  hundred 
Baha  is  have  been  executed,  several 
hundred    have    been    Imprisoned,    and 


the  .safety  and  civil  rights  of  the  more 
than  300.000  Bahais  living  in  Iran 
have  been  seriously  threatened.  An 
ominous  development  is  the  Iranian 
Government's  banning  of  Bahai  ad- 
ministrative institutions  which  paves 
the  way  for  future  arrests  of  thou- 
.sands  of  individuals  who  serve  on 
Bahai  spiritual  assemblies.  The  Irani- 
an Government  has  created  conditions 
which  theaten  the  very  survival  of  the 
Baha  i  faith  in  Iran. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  the  Con- 
gress committed  itself  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  memorial  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's capital  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
the  millions  who  perished  in  the  Holo- 
caust during  World  War  II.  The  goal 
of  this  memorial  was  not  only  to 
remind  us  of  this  terrible  era  of  perse- 
cution, but  to  -serve  as  a  warning  to  be 
vigilant  against  the  persecution  that 
continues  in  our  own  time.  As  citizens 
of  the  world's  oldest  democracy,  we 
are  committed  to  the  universal  rights 
of  the  individual  and  specifically  to 
the  freedom  to  worship  without  fear 
of  oppression.  We  are  deeply  commit- 
ted to  the  belief  that  the  Bahais 
should  have  this  same  freedom. 

While  this  resolution  may  do  little 
to  ease  the  persecution  of  the  Bahais 
in  Iran,  it  would  be  unconscionable  for 
the  Congress  to  be  silent  in  the  face  of 
this  great  injustice.  We  call  upon  the 
administration  to  work  with  our  allies 
and  all  other  members  of  the  interna- 
tional community  on  behalf  of  the 
persecuted  Bahais  of  Iran. 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress an  important  human  rights 
i.ssue.  The  persecution  of  the  Iranian 
Bahais  by  the  Khomeini  regime  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  worst  human 
rights  violations  in  the  world  today.  I 
feel  compelled  to  .speak  out  against 
this  persecution. 

Not  a  week  pas.ses  without  an  act  of 
sheer  barbarism  and  religious  oppres- 
sion occurring  in  Iran,  and  the  Bahais 
are  a  key  target.  Already,  more  than 
60  people— storekeepers.  artisans, 
teachers,  government  employees,  doc- 
tors, a  university  professor— have  been 
lynched  by  mobs,  or  executed  by  revo- 
lutionary firing  squads.  At  least  190 
people  have  been  brutally  murdered 
by  the  Iranian  Government  since  the 
Government  takeover  in  1979.  Hun- 
dreds of  Bahais  have  been  dismissed 
from  jobs:  thousands  more  have  lost 
their  homes  and  possessions.  More 
than  700  Bahais  have  been  impris- 
oned, charged  by  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment with  trumped  up  charges  such  as 
cooperation  with  Zionism,  spying  for 
imperialist  powers,  corrupting  the 
Earth,  and  warring  with  God. 

This  persecution  is  based  upon  theo- 
logical differences  between  the  Shi'ite 
Islams  in  control  or  Iran,  and  the 
Bahais,  an  Islamic  offshoot.  The 
Bahais.  because  of  these  differences. 


are  considered  heretical.  Their  religion 
is  not  even  formally  recognized  in  the 
Iranian  constitution,  as  other  non-Is- 
lamic religions  are. 

As  thiB  attitude  conflicts  with  those 
established  in  our  Constitution  and  is 
foreign  to  the  American  concept  of 
human  rights.  Steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  U.S.  Government  to  alert  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  Baha'is  search 
for  a  solution.  The  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  has  passed  four 
major  resolutions  concerning  the  per- 
secution, and  the  United  States  has 
supported  each  one.  The  'Voice  of 
America  has  included  mention  of  the 
persecution  in  its  Persian  language 
broadcasts.  The  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  President  has  issued  statements 
calling  attention  to  the  persecution 
and  requesting  international  support. 
The  process  has  begun. 

It  is  obvious  that  further  action 
must  be  taken  to  combat  this  persecu- 
tion. The  300.000  Bahais  in  Iran  are 
aware  of  this.  The  State  Department 
and  the  President  are  aware  of  this. 
Congress  has  begun  to  act.  On  May  22 
the  House  passed  a  resolution  con- 
demning this  persecution  and  calling 
on  the  President  to  work  with  appro- 
priate foreign  governments  in  forming 
an  appeal  to  the  Khomeni  regime.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  passed  this  measure,  and  I  under- 
stand the  Senate  will  take  it  up  within 
the  next  week.  Finally,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  be  holding  a 
hearing  on  June  26  which  will  address 
the  plight  of  the  Baha'is. 

These  efforts  must  continue.  The 
Baha'is  cannot  be  forgotten.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  President. 

BAHAI  PERSECUTION  MUST  STOP 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  resolution  con- 
deming  the  persecution  of  the  Baha'is 
in  Iran.  I  have  been  a  cosponsor  of 
this  measure  in  the  Senate  and  a  con- 
sistent critic  of  the  Khomeini  regime's 
treatment  of  the  Baha'is.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  today  in  support 
of  this  iipportant  measure. 

The  Bahai  religion  has  members  in 
152  independent  nations.  It  was  found- 
ed in  the  19th  century  as  an  offshoot 
of  Shi'ite  Islam.  This  faith  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  a  branch  of  Islam  today. 

Baha'is  represent  the  largest  reli- 
gious minority  in  Iran.  Their  350.000 
members  make  up  slightly  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  Iranian  population.  Be- 
cause of  the  relatively  progressive 
ways  of  the  Baha'is.  they  have  come 
under  severe  persecution  by  Iranian 
authorities.  They  are  often  branded 
heretics  and  are  condemned  for  having 
ties  with  Israel  and  the  West. 

Since  1979.  over  170  Baha'is  have 
been  executed  because  of  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  Thousands  more  have 
been  jailed,  with  approximately  700  in 
custody  at  this  time.  All  organized 
Bahai  activities  are  lableled  criminal 
acts  and  Bahais  who  refuse  to  reject 


their  religion  for  the  ways  of  Islam  are 
subject  to  execution. 

In  addition,  thousands  of  Baha'is 
have  been  dismissed  from  their  jobs 
because  of  their  faith.  Their  children 
have  been  expelled  from  schools. 
Places  of  worship  have  been  confiscat- 
ed and  homes  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bahais  of  Iran 
have  been  systematically  denied  virtu- 
ally all  freedom  and  opportunity.  By 
anyone's  measure,  their  human  rights 
continue  to  be  trampled  upon.  In  par- 
ticular, their  freedom  of  religion  is  ef- 
fectively nonexistent.  The  Iranian 
Government  must  be  convinced  that 
these  atrocities  are  unacceptable  and 
cannot  be  tolerated.  To  this  end,  the 
U.S.  Government— and,  indeed,  all 
governments  of  the  world— should 
direct  themselves.  This  action  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  should  inspire  other  na- 
tions, many  of  whom  have  closer  ties 
with  Iranian  authorities  than  does  the 
United  States,  to  increase  pressure  on 
Iranians  with  whom  they  do  business 
to  stop  official  and  private  atrocities 
against  the  Baha'is. 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  add  my  own  sentiments 
to  those  of  the  members  who  have 
spoken  before  me  today  in  support  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  persecution  of  members  of 
the  Bahai  religion  in  Iran  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran.  Its  easy  to  become 
jaded  these  days  to  the  many  exam- 
ples we  read  and  hear  about  of  tor- 
ture, persecution,  and  killings,  but  the 
situation  faced  by  the  Bahai  commu- 
nity is  of  a  scope  that  makes  some  re- 
sponse a  moral  necessity. 

Since  the  1979  Islamic  revolution. 
the  Baha'i  community  has  come  under 
increasing  pressure  from  the  theocrat- 
ic regime  which  rules  that  unfortunate 
country.  The  Baha'is  have  had  to  face 
an  escalating  series  of  personal  hard- 
ships, hardships  which  are  the  result 
not  of  individual  prejudice  but  of  a 
systematic  governmental  policy  which 
has  as  its  goal  the  elimination  of  this 
world  religion,  which  the  fundamen- 
talists in  Teheran  consider  a  heretical 
sect. 

Evidence  of  the  governmental 
nature  of  the  persecution  which  the 
Baha'is  currently  face  is  plentiful. 
Baha'i  shrines  and  cemeteries  have 
been  violated,  their  property  rights 
have  been  ignored  or  revoked,  they  are 
being  systematically  excluded  from 
social  services,  and  practice  of  their  re- 
ligion has  been  outlawed  by  the  Pros- 
ecutor General. 

More  frighteningly,  these  measures 
have  recently  been  supplemented  by 
widespread  killings.  Hundreds  have 
been  executed,  while  countless  others 
have  been  the  victims  of  extra-judicial 
killings.  Indeed,  the  situation  has 
reached  the  point  where,  as  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator 


Pell.  ha.s  observed,  the  word  "persecu- 
tion" has  arguably  be  supplanted  by 
the  word  "genocide.  " 

I  recognize  that,  in  the  face  of  the 
monstrous  horror  which  we  confront 
here,  our  weapons  seem  pitifully  inad- 
equate. And  yet  I  would  urge  the  Sen- 
ators not  to  underestimate  the  value 
of  resolutions  of  this  .sort.  As  Prof. 
Firuz  Kazemzadeh  [Gah-zem-zah-day] 
has  argued  in  urging  action  on  this 
bill.  "It  is  more  difficult  to  kill,  more 
difficult  to  torture  in  broad  daylight.  " 

Men  love  the  darkness,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  it  hides  their  deeds.  This 
amendment  sheds  light  on  the  dark 
deeds  of  a  despotic  regime.  I  don't  sug- 
gest that  our  responsibility  ends  there, 
but  it  certainly  begins  there.  I  ask, 
then,  for  the  adoption  of  this  begin- 
ning, a  first  step  toward  the  return  of 
some  degree  of  light  to  the  Baha'is  in 
Iran. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  226)  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  DUCK  STAMP  WEEK 
AND  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 
YEAR  OF  THE  DUCK  STAMP 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  270) 
designating  the  week  of  July  1, 
through  July  8.  1984.  as  "National 
Duck  Stamp  Week  "  and  1984  as  the 
"Golden  Anniversary  Year  of  the 
Duck  Stamp",  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  270 

Whereas  on  Marcli  16,  1934.  Congre.s.s  en- 
aclfd  the  Migratorx  Bird  Hunting  Slamp 
Act  authorizing  the  sale  of  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamps,  com- 
monly referred  to  a.s  duck  stamps; 

Wherea.s  under  that  Act  any  person  six- 
teen years  of  age  or  older,  who  hunts  ducks, 
geese,  swans,  or  brant  is  required  to  carry  a 
current  duck  stamp,  and  auck  stamps  may 
also  be  purcha.sed  by  nonhunters  interested 
in  conservation; 

Whereas  the  funds  generated  from  the 
sale  of  duck  stamps  under  that  Act  are 
placed  in  a  migratory  bird  conservation 
fund  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  migra- 
tory bird  refuge  and  waterfowl  production 
areas; 

Whereas  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting 
Slamp  Act  has  created  a  continuing  source 
of  funds  for  waterfowl  habitat  acquisition 
and  restoration: 

Whereas  waterfowl  hunters  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  conservation  of  our  Nations 
wildlife  resources  have  contributed  more 
than  $270,000,000  toward  the  acquisition  of 
three  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres 
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of  wattTfowl  habitat  lhr()ll^:h  ilic  piircliaM- 
of  diifk  stamps: 

Wtifrcas  an  cslimali'U  four  lumdrtd  litis 
tliousancl  acres  of  wit  land  habitat  ronlimu- 
to  disapp<'ar  each  year  iiiidtr  the  prissuri' 
of  human  dr\i'lopiTiriit. 

Whi'rca.s  wetlands  arc  \ital  not  (>nl.\  for 
waterfowl,  but  also  for  a  multitude  of  wild- 
life sp<Ties.  commercial  and  recreational 
fish«ries.  water  purification  groundwater 
recharKC.  and  flood  control: 

Whereas  the  current  Boal  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  is  to  preserve  another  one 
million  SIX  hundred  thousand  acres  of  kev 
wetland  habitat  by  1986  to  help  maintain 
waterfowl  populations,  and 

Wherea-s  celebration  ol  the    Golden  Anrii 
versary  Year  of  the  Duck  Stamp    and     Na 
tional  Duck  Stamp  Week     will  serve  to  in 
crease  awareness  of  the  significant  contribu 
tion  a  duck  stamp  purchaser  makes  to  the 
con.servation   of   wetland   resources,   and   to 
encouraKc  participation  of  other  concerned 
Americans:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rcsolrcd  bu  thf  Smatr  and  Huuif  oi  Rip 
rrsrutatlivs  ol  the  I'mlni  States  of  Amcruu 
xn  CouQrfi!,  asicinft/crf.  That  the  week  of 
July  1  through  July  8.  1984.  is  hereby  desm 
nated  as  National  Duck  Stamp  W'eek  and 
that  1984  IS  desiKnated  as  the  Golden  An 
niversary  Year  of  the  Duck  Stamp  Tin 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation 

<  1 1  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversa 
ry   of   the   MiKratorv    Bird    Hunt  in*;   Stamp 
Act, 

<2i  commending  the  many  American 
sportsmen  and  con.servationisis  who  have 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  preser 
vat  ion  of  our  Nations  ducks  and  n»ese 
through  the  purchase  of  the  duck  -^tamp. 

i3i  commemoraliriK  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
con.serve  wetland  habitat. 

i4i  hiKhliKhtlnn  the  annual  loss  of  thou 
sands  of  acres  o(  wetlands  that  thriatens 
the  valuable  waterfowl  and  othir  natural 
resources  that  depend  upon  this  habitat. 
and 

i5i  calling  upon  the  people  i)(  the  I'luted 
States  to  observe  such  vear  and  such  week 
and  to  participatt  in  the  duck  stamp  t)ro 
Kram 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  recon.sider  the  vote  by  which  tlie 
joint  resohition  via.s  at;rct'd  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  thai 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  yyas 
agreed  to. 


Whereas  the  enactmint  ol  the  Veterans 
Preference  Act  of  1944  on  June  27.  1944.  was 
a  landmark  in  the  national  policy  of  veter- 
ans preference  m  civil  service  employment 
and  has  been  stren>;thened  since  by  law.  Fx- 
i-cuti\e  orders,  and  rejiulalions  providnu 
such  preference  for  \el<Tans  and  the 
spouses,  survivin*;  spouses,  and  parents  of 
certain  vetirans. 

Whereas  veterans  preference  and  career 
merit  principles  are  inseparable  and  mtenral 
parts  of  the  Fedi'ral  civil  service  personnel 
system: 

Whereas  veterans  prelerence  is  a  partial 
reco*:nition  of  the  Mreat  debt  of  uratitiide 
thai  the  Nation  owes  to  Us  veterans  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces;  and 

Whereas  it  is  apt)ropnate  to  establish  the 
month  of  June  1984.  the  fortieth  aiMiivcrsa- 
rv  of  the  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Prefer 
eiici'  Act  of  1944.  as  Veterans  Preference 
Month  to  honor  llu'  men  and  women  who 
have  served  the  I'nited  States  in  the  Armed 
Forces   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

RcMjlifd  bu  thi'  Sriiair  and  House  ol  Rvp- 
risinlaturs  ul  tlir  I'mtrd  .S7h/c.v  ol  Aniinca 
m  Con'inss  assiinblid.  That  the  month  of 
June  1984  is  hereby  designated  as  Veter 
ans  Preference  Month  The  President  is 
aulhori/ed  and  requested  to  i.ssue  a  procla- 
mation calliiiM  upon  the  deparlmeiits  and 
aMencies  of  the  United  States  and  interested 
ort;ani/.ations  .ind  groups  to  ob.sirve  such 
month  with  appropriate  programs,  ciremo 
nies.  and  activities 

Mr.  BAKER    Mr.  President.  I  move  ; 
to   reconsider  the   vote   by   which   the 
joint  re.sohition  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lav  that 
motion  on  the  table.  The  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 


VETERANS    PREFERENCE 
MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  iSJ  Res.  297 1 
to  designate  the  month  of  June  1984 
as  Veterans  Preference  Month,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agre«'d  to. 

The  joint  resolution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

S.J   Rks  J97 

Whereas  the  principle  of  providing  prefer 
enci'  in  Federal  civilian  emiiloymeni  for  vet 
erans  of  the  Armed  Forci-s  was  first  estab 
llshed  in  law  in  1865  when, Congress  prov  id 
ed  such  a  prefiTence  lor  Civil  War  \<  lerans 
with  service  connected  disabilities. 


lural  siirpliis<'S  or  cash  donations  for  such 
purposes:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
remain  dedicated  to  the  hit;h  noals  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Public  Law  480  program  and 
committed  to  continuation  of  its  important 
work:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rrsnhcd  bu  thr  Senate  and  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatn  es  ol  the  United  States  of  Ajnenca 
in  Conoress  assembled.  That  July  10.  1984. 
the  thirtieth  anniver.sary  of  Public  Law  480. 
IS  hereby  proclaimed  as  Food  for  Peace 
Day  ,  and  the  President  is  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Federal  and  State 
governtTiental  agencies  to  commemorate 
Food  for  Peace  Day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  acliv  ities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table.  The  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE  DAY 

The  joint  re.solulion  iS.J.  Res.  306) 
to  proclaim  July  10.  1984  as  Food  for 
Peace  Day."  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engro.s.sed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  r<-.solution  and  preamble 
are  as  follows: 

s  J  Hks  .-joe 

\Vher<as  llu  Ai;ricultural  Trade  Develoi) 
mt  111  and  Assistance  Ad  ol  19.54  'Public 
Law  4801  was  signed  into  law  bv  Pre.Mdini 
Fisenhower  on  Jiilv   111.  1954. 

Wherea.-  the  Public  l-iw  480  program 
i;ilso  known  as  the  lood  for  peace  program' 
has  received  sircuig  and  bipartisan  support 
(rom  every  President  and  Congress  during 
ihc  past  thirty  years  as  a  versatile  tool  lo 
u-.e  till-  abundant  agricultural  product iv it v 
of  the  United  Stales  lo  c-ombat  hunger  and 
malnutrition  abroad  expand  export  mar 
ki  Is  lor  United  Slates  agric  nil  oral  commod 
[lies,  encourage  economic  development  in 
developing  countries,  and  promote  in  other 
was-,  the  (oreign  policv  of  the  United 
States, 

Whereas  over  three  hundred  million  Ions 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereol  valued  at  about  $.44,000,000,000  have 
been  distributed  to  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  countries  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program  since  its  inception,  substantial 
Iv  reducing  world  hunger  and  improving  nu 
Iritional  standards. 

Whereas  the  Public  Law  480  program  has 
served  as  an  example  to  other  nations  and 
encouraged  them  also  to  help  meet  (ood 
needs  abroad   by   making   available  agricul 


NATIONAL  MEAT  WEEK 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  396)  to  ex- 
press the  sen.sc  of  the  Senate  that  Jan- 
uary 27  through  February  2.  1985, 
should  be  observed  as  National  Meat 
Week."  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble, 
are  .as  follows: 

S.  Res.  396 

Whereas  the  term  Meal"  comprises  a 
broad  category  of  food  products,  including 
beef.  pork.  lamb,  and  veal: 

Whereas  meat  is  a  wholesome  and  nutri- 
nous  food,  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources 
of  vitamins  and  minerals  in  the  human  diet 
and  a  high  quality  source  of  protein; 

Whereas  meat  provides  substantial 
amounts  of  the  nutrients  that  people  need 
lo  consume  every  day.  such  as  vitamin  B-12. 
riboflavin,  thiamin,  iron,  and  zinc: 

Whereas  the  United  States  meat  industry 
IS  conlinually  striving  to  respond  to  changes 
m  dietary  patterns  and  consumer  food  pref- 
erences  through  product  innovation  and  to 
conlribuli'  lo  a  healthful  diet  by  di.sseminal- 
ing  nulnlioiial  information: 

Whereas  thc'  meat  industry  s  annual  sales 
of  $70,000,000,000  make  it  the  largest  single 
component  of  United  States  agriculture: 

Whereas  the  meal  industry  provides  jobs 
for  thousands  of  United  States  citizens:  and 

Win  reas  during  the  week  of  January  27 
through  February  2.  1985  the  United  States 
meal  industry  will  conduct  educational  pro- 
grams lo  highlight  the  positive  contribution 
ol  meat  to  the  American  diet:  Now.  there- 
lore,  be  it 

Resolird.  That  it  is  the-  sense  of  the 
Senate  I  hat  January  27  through  February  2. 
1985.  should  be  designated  as  National 
Meat  Week  .  and  that  all  citizens  should  be 
encouraged  lo  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Sfc  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  lo  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  Move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PAUS|E  FOR  THE  PLEDGE  OF 

ALLEGIANCE 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.J.  Res.  55)  to  recognize  the 
pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as 
part  of  National  Flag  Day  activities, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment: 

On  page  2.  line  7,  strike  -June  14."  and 
in.sert    June  14.  1985." 

The  ansendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The    joint    resolution,   as   amended, 
and  the  preamble,  are  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  55 

Whereas  by  Acl  of  the  Congre.ss  of  the 
United  Sltles.  dated  June  14.  1777,  the  first 
official  flag  of  the  United  Stales  was  adopt- 
ed: and 

Wherea.s  by  Acl  of  Congre.ss.  dated  August 
3.  1949.  Jime  14  of  each  year  was  designated 
National  Flag  Day"  and  the  Slar-Spangled 
Banner  Flag  House  Association  in  Balti- 
more. Maryland,  has  been  the  official  spon- 
.sor  since  1952  of  National  Flag  Day  for  the 
United  States;  and 

Wherea.i  on  June  14.  1980,  the  Star-Span- 
gled  Banner  Flag  House  A.s.sociation  devel- 
oped a  national  campaign  lo  encourage  all 
Americans  lo  pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  oart  of  National  Flag  Day  ceremo- 
nies: and 

Whereas  this  concept  has  caught  the 
imagination  of  Americans  everyviherc.  and 
has  received  wide  citizen  support  and  recog- 
nition, ihi're  has  now  been  created  the  Na- 
tional Flae  Day  Foundation.  Incorporated, 
to  plan  i)w  Nations  Flag  Day  ceremonies: 
Now.  therefore,  be  il 

Resolied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrets  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stales  recognizes  the  pause 
for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  part  of  the 
cplebration  of  National  Flag  Day  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  urges  all  Americans  to 
participate  on  that  day  by  reciting  in  uni.son 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  lo  our  Nations 
Flag,  at  seven  o  clock  post  meridian  ea.stern 
daylight  tfrne  on  June  14.  1985;  and  be  it 
further  ! 

Resolied,  That  the  Congress  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  re.solulion  to  the  National 
Flag  Day  Foundation,  Incorporated,  in  Bal- 
timore. Maryland. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  recon.sider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RELIEF  OP  MARINA 

KUNYAVSKY 

The  bill  (H.R.  3131)  for  the  relief  of 

Marina    Kunyavsky,    was   considered. 

ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 

third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  recons  der  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 


CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  H.R.  4325. 
child  support  enforcement  amend- 
ments of  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4325)  entitled  An  Act  lo  amend  part  D  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  a.ssure. 
through  mandatory  income  withholding,  in- 
centive payments  to  Stales,  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  child  support  enforce- 
ment program,  that  all  children  in  the 
United  Slates  who  are  in  need  of  assistance 
in  securing  financial  support  from  their  par- 
ents will  receive  such  a.ssistance  regardless 
of  their  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses".  and  ask  a  conference  with  ihe 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Ordered.  Thai  Mr.  Rostenkovvski.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Conable  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California  be  the  managers  of 
the  conference  of  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Hou.se  and  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Kasten]  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
Armstrong.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Long. 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN.  and  Mr.  Bradley  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
can  clear  for  action  at  this  time  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  925. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that 
matter  may  proceed.  I  will  have  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN  which  I  believe  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  925. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (Si  2635)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Public  Buildings  Service  of  Ihe 
General  Services  Administration  for  fi.scal 
year  1985. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3219 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  funding  for  the 
Pension  Building  renovations) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Moynihan,  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  froin  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd).  for  Mr.  Moynihan.  propo.ses  an 
amendment  numbered  3219. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is. as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  19.  .strike  S2. 227.802.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    S2. 234. 302.000": 

On  page  3.  line  13.  strike  $226,404,000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  ••S232,904.000': 
and 

On  page  3.  after  line  18.  insert  at  the  ap- 
propriate place: 

District    of   Columbia.    Pension 
Building $6,500,000". 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  continues  its  efforts  to 
treat  rationally  the  annual  program  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Service  of  the 
General  Services  Administration.  S. 
2635  complies  with  the  processes  set 
out  in  S.  452  and  its  predecessor  bills, 
legislation  to  restructure  public  build- 
ings activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Public  Buildings  Service  is  no 
small  matter.  S.  2635  authorizes  S2.3 
billion  for  fiscal  1985  and  affects  all 
executive  agency  personnel. 

While  the  PBS  entitled  its  fiscal 
year  1985  statement  -Strategic  Direc- 
tions for  the  New  Public  Buildings 
Service."  there  remains  little  that  is 
new.  The  Senate's  repeated  efforts  to 
achieve  a  truly  new  Public  Buildings 
Service  have  not  been  met:  We  see 
again  this  year  that  too  many  Federal 
employees  work  in  leased  space.  We 
still  lack  a  5-year  plan  from  PBS.  We 
still  have  opportunity  to  purchase  but 
virtually  no  purchasing. 

S.  452.  in  my  opinion,  is  more  needed 
than  ever.  That  bill,  again  this  year, 
awaits  action  in  the  House.  And  with- 
out such  legislation.  I  fear  we  will  con- 
tinue to  see  a  marked  lack  of  oversight 
by  the  Congress  of  an  activity  which 
needs  close  monitoring  and  stern  en- 
couragement to  improve  its  ways. 

For  example,  this  year  we  did  not  re- 
ceive even  a  complete  public  buildings 
management  plan  for  fiscal  year  1985 
and  the  succeeding  5  years.  In  1981 
and    1982.    we    received    professional- 
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looking  plans  shortly  aftt-r  the  Con- 
gress convened.  This  year  we  recei\ed 
little  but  a  list  of  projects,  the  .same 
old  promi.ses.  and  exce.ssive  proce.ss. 

We  have  a  strategic  directions  docu- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1985    It   is  in  its 
own   words     not    a   traditional   5  year 
plan."  The  excii.se  should  sound  famil 
iar:    the  data  is  not  available. 

S.  452  would  require  that  an  annual 
and  5-year  plan  be  submitted  to  the 
Congre.ss  no  later  than  15  days  after 
Congress  convenes  each  year.  It  would 
also  require  GSA  to  submit  a  detailed 
annual  report  on  its  activities  by  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  each  year. 

A  look  at  the  proposed  fi.scal  year 
1985  budget  provides  other  urgent  rea- 
sons for  enacting  S.  452.  Once  again, 
we  see  the  budget  for  .scheduled  leas- 
ing is  going  up.  from  S847  million  in 
1984  to  $865  million  in  1985  What 
makes  this  increa.se  more  disturbing  is 
that  it  comes  in  a  year  when  the  total 
amount  of  space  lea.sed  is  expected  to 
decline.  Admirable  a.s  that  decrea.se 
is— and  GSA  is  to  be  commended  for 
it-the  fact  that  it  is  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  expenditures  points  up 
the  problem  of  locking  ourselves  into 
leased  office  space  arrangements. 

At  the  same  time,  we  .see  that  fund 
ing  for  significant  construction,  pur 
chase,  and  major  repairs  is  like  the 
ever-receding  horizon:  It  is  always  just 
ahead,  but  we  never  reach  it.  Moneys 
are  accumulating  in  the  Opportunity 
Purchase  Program.  We  will  .soon  have 
more  than  S130  million,  and  these 
moneys  should  be  u.sed  while,  as  wi' 
are  told  by  the  experts  from  GSA.  we 
are  looking  at  a  soft  market 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  in 
looking  to  purcha.se  buildings  that 
every  consideration  be  given  to  older 
buildings  and  to  buildings  which 
convey  the  importance  and  seriousness 
of  Government  work. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  and  with 
the  unfinished  business  of  true  over- 
sight still  before  us.  I  support  S.  2635 
I  also  support  the  inclusion  of  an 
amendment  designed  to  continue  the 
renovation  of  the  Pt'nsion  Building,  a 
most  unique  asset  in  our  Nation  s  in- 
ventory of  Federal  buildings.  I  am 
joined  by  my  colleague.  Senator  Ran- 
DOPLH.  in  this  propo.sal. 

In  1980  Congre.ss  adopted  legislation 
(Public  Law  96  515 »  directing  the  res 
toration  of  the  Pension  Building  in 
Washington.  DC.  by  the  GSA  The  res- 
toration was  intended  to  preserve  one 
of  the  city's  most  historic  buildings, 
essentially  restore  it  to  its  original 
grandeur  and  prepare  it  as  a  home  for 
the  National  Building  Mu.seum. 

Over  the  past  3  years  the  Congre.ss 
has  appropriated  a  total  of  56. 8  mil 
lion  to  begin  this  work.  In  1981  $2  4 
million  was  appropriated  to  replace 
the  entire  roof  over  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  building.  An  appropriation  of  $1.75 
million  was  provided  in  1982  to  carry 
out  the  design  of  the  total  restoration 


projects.  Last  year  an  additional  $2.65 
million  was  appropriated  to  accelerate 
tl»"  renovation  in  certain  parts  of  the 
building.  This  work  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1984  and  to 
prepare  the  building  to  host  a  Presi- 
dential inaugural  ball  in  1985. 

Completion  of  the  total  project  is  es 
limaled  to  cost  an  additional  $29.5  mil 
lion. 

The  reported  bill  contains  no  au- 
thorizations to  continue  restoration  of 
the  Pension  Building  in  fiscal  1985. 
The  amendment  will  correct  this  defi- 
ciency. 

In  its  original  budget  submi-ssion  for 
1985.  GSA  had  requested  the  full 
amount  nece.s.sary  to  complete  the 
Pension  Building  restoration.  This 
amount  was  di.sallowed  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
document  ultimately  transmitted  to 
the  Congre.ss  contained  no  propo.sals 
relating  to  the  Pension  Building. 

Senator  Randolph  and  I  believe  that 
restoration  work  should  continue  on 
what  is  one  of  the  Nations  most 
unique  examples  of  19th  century  ar- 
chitecture. The  Pension  Building, 
indeed,  is  1  of  only  22  structures  in 
Washington.  DC,  designated  as  a  cla.ss 
I  landmark  building,  a  cla.ssification 
not  enjoyi'd  by  such  better  known  fa- 
cilities as  the  Jefferson  Memorial  and 
the  Old  Post  Office 

We  acknowledge  that  legislation  has 
been  propo.sed  iS.  2605 »  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  alter  the  existing  statuto- 
ry conditions  for  restoration  of  the 
building  and  its  occupancy  by  the  Na- 
tional Building  Museum.  It  is  highly 
unlikt'ly  that  any  action  on  this  pro- 
posal will  be  taken  by  the  Congress. 

Our  concern  is  that  there  be  no 
break  in  the  restoration  program 
while  this  other  issue  is  considered.  So 
as  nof  to  prejudice  the  outcome  of 
the.se  deliberations,  the  S6.5  million 
authorized  by  this  amendment  should 
be  committed  to  tho.se  items  in  the 
restoration  plan  that  are  not  specifi- 
cally intended  to  prepare  it  for  occu- 
pancy and  u.se  by  any  specific  entity  or 
Government  agency  The  moneys 
should  be  used  to  complete  work  on 
basic  institutional  systems:  Fire  pro- 
tection and  emergency  egre.ss,  exterior 
.safety  and  waterproofing,  basic  safety 
and  health,  and  certain  minimum  gen- 
eral occupancy  repairs  as  contained  in 
the  overall  restoration  plan. 

This  amendment  to  S.  2635  author- 
izes $6.5  million  for  this  purpo.se  from 
the  Federal  Building  Fund.  The  total 
authorization  in  the  bill  is  increased  to 
$2,234  billion,  a  level  still  within  the 
anticipated  revenues  of  the  building 
fund.  The  addition  of  funds  to  contin- 
ue work  on  the  Pension  Building, 
therefore,  will  not  result  in  a  reduc 
tion  of  other  projects. 

Mr  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  exemplary  leadership 
provided  on  this,  and  .so  many  other 
matters,    by    our   distinguished   chair- 


man. Senator  Stafford  and  Ih--  chair- 
man emeritus,  Senator  Rakooi  th. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  in 
.supporting  S.  2635.  the  Public  Build- 
ings Authorization  Act  of  1984.  This 
measure  repre.sents  the  Committee's 
directions  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mini.stralion  concerning  its  conduct  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Program  during 
fi.scal  1985. 

It  al.so  reflects  our  continuing  belief 
that  this  program  should  be  .subject  to 
annual  review  and  authorization  by 
the  full  Congress.  While  the  Public 
buildings  Act  of  1959  permits  a  piece- 
meal approval  of  projects  at  any  time 
during  the  year,  our  Committee  5 
years  ago  rejected  that  approach. 
Since  that  time  the  Senate  has  on 
three  occasions  enacted  comprehen- 
sive legislation  which  we  developed 
and  which  would  totally  restructure 
the  Public  Buildings  Progam.  The  key- 
stone of  that  reform  is  provison  for  an 
annual  authorization  such  as  that  em- 
bodied in  S.  2635. 

Last  autumn,  the  Senate  adopted  S. 
452.  the  current  reform  bill,  and  that 
measure  is  now  pending  before  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives.  We  are 
hopeful  that  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  98th  Congre.ss  the  restructuring  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Program  can  be 
completed. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2635  authorizes 
spending  for  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Service.  Like  several 
of  my  colleagues.  I  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  substantial  amounts 
that  are  spent  for  leasing  of  Govern- 
ment offices  and  other  facilities.  Both 
GSA  and  our  Committee  agree  that 
the  trend  should  be  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, toward  more  Government- 
owned  space.  I  am  gratified  that  the 
amount  of  leased  space  will  decline 
slightly  next  year  even  though  the 
monetary  obligation  will  increa.se.  This 
suggests  that  greater  effort  must  be 
made  to  construct  new  buildings  and 
10  obtain  exi.sting  buildings  which 
might  be  available  in  the  private 
sector. 

The  opportunity  purchase  program 
was  initiated  last  year  by  GSA  to  lake 
advantage  of  a  substantial  amount  of 
office  .space  available  for  purchase  in 
Washington.  DC.  and  other  cities. 
This  situation  aro.se  because  of  the  re- 
cession and  overbuilding  in  a  number 
of  communities.  It  was  felt  to  be  a 
golden  opportunity  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  office  space  at  reason- 
able prices.  The  idea  was  sound  but 
unfortunately  little  progress  has  been 
made.  Acquisition  of  only  one  building 
has  been  completed  under  the  Oppor- 
tunity Purchase  Program  although 
.some  others  are  pending.  In  the  past  2 
years  funds  have  been  shifted  from 
direct  Federal  construction  to  the  Op- 
portunity Purchase  Program.  It  is  im- 
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portant  that  GSA  vigorously  pursue 
this  program,  for  I  seriously  doubt 
that  the  current  glut  of  office  space 
will  last  for  mucli  longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  join  with 
my  able  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MoYNiHAN]  in  offering  an  amendment 
to  provide  $6.5  million  for  one  of  the 
most  historic  structures  in  our  Nation- 
al Capital  City,  the  Pension  Building. 
This  century-old  building  was  rescued 
from  decades  of  neglect  3  years  ago 
and  steady  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  eariy  stages  of  its  restoration.  It  is 
crucial  that  we  provide  the  resources 
to  continue  this  work  to  restore  the 
Pension  Building  to  its  former  gran- 
deur. 

A  comprehensive  plan  has  been  pre- 
pared and  the  funds  authorized  for 
1985  would  continue  basic  restoration 
and  such  portions  of  the  restoration 
plan  hs  relate  to  life  and  fire  safety.  I 
believe  it  is  imperative  that  this  work 
continue. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  deep 
concern  and  careful  attention  that  is 
given  to  public  buildings  matters  in 
our  committee  by  our  capable  chair- 
man. St>nator  Stafford,  and  by  Sena- 
tor MoVNiHAN.  Their  work  on  this  sub- 
ject reflects  their  concern  with  the 
physical  environment  in  which  the 
Government  carries  out  its  responsibil- 
ities. They  believe  as  do  I.  that  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  housed  in  buildings  that  re- 
flect the  strength  of  our  American 
heritage  and  the  freedom  of  our 
people.  They  also  believe  that  the 
Public  Buildings  Program  must  be 
conducted  in  an  orderly,  businesslike 
fashion,  ever  mindful  that  it  like  other 
Government  activities,  is  supported  by 
the  American  taxpayer.  I  fully  concur 
in  this  basic  philosophy  of  Senator 
Stafford  and  Senator  Moynihan.  and 
I  a.s.soclated  myself  with  them  in  their 
leadership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3219)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  S. 
2635  i.s  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works"  fifth  such 
annual  bill  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations  to  the  Public  Buildings 
Service  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Consistent  with  the  com- 
mittee s  reform  initiative  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  S.  452,  the  "Public 
Buildir«s  Act  of  1983.  ■  the  bill  pro- 
vides comprehensive  monetary  author- 
izations for  the  public  buildings  pro- 
gram of  GSA  in  fiscal  year  1985.  in- 
cluding line  item  amounts  for  specific 
construction  and  repair  and  alteration 
projects. 

S.  2635  authorizes  $2,227,802,000  in 
new  obligational  authority  from  the 
Federal  Buildings  Fund  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  an  aggregate  amount  identical  to 
the  budget  request.  The  principal  dif- 


ferences between  S.  2635  and  what 
GSA  has  proposed  consists  of  the  addi- 
tion of  three  projects:  First,  construc- 
tion of  phase  II  of  the  Pavillion  in  the 
Old  Post  Office  in  Washington,  DC: 
second  renovation  of  the  Federal 
Building  in  Las  Vegas.  NV.  to  provide 
additional  courtroom  space:  and  third, 
repair  of  the  exterior  plaza  of  the 
McNamara  Federal  Building  in  De- 
troit, MI,  to  forestall  additional  dete- 
rioration—and a  decrease  of  $4.6  mil- 
lion for  design  and  construction  serv- 
ices. 

Authorization  amounts  for  the  seven 
basic  program  activities  of  GSA  are  in- 
cluded in  S.  2635  as  follows: 

First.  $91,877,000  for  construction 
and  acquisition  of  facilities: 

Second.  $226,404,000  for  repairs  and 
alternations: 

Third.  $53,572,000  for  design  and 
construction  services: 

Fourth,  $865,000,000  for  the  rental 
of  space: 

Fifth.  $694,598,000  for  real  property 
operations: 

Sixth.  $117,040,000  for  program  di- 
rection: and 

Seventh.  $178,911,000  for  purcha.se 
contract  payments. 

Mr.  President,  a  primary  goal  of  the 
public  buildings  program  is  to  lessen 
reliance  on  expensive  leased  space  to 
house  Government  functions.  GSA 
has  approached  this  goal  from  three 
directions:  First,  to  improve  space  uti- 
lization by  gradually  reducing  the  al- 
lotment per  Federal  employee  to  135 
square  feet:  second,  to  repair  and  alter 
vacant  space  and  reclaim  it  for  Federal 
agencies:  and.  third,  to  acquire  addi- 
tional Government-owned  space 
through  what  is  termed  the  opportuni- 
ty purchase  program.  Of  the 
$91,877,000  identified  above  for  the 
construction  and  acquisition  of  facili- 
ties. $70,217,000  is  allocated  for  such 
opportunity  purchases:  that  is,  for  the 
purchase  of  high  quality  commercial 
office  buildings  at  a  reasonable  cost 
relative  to  their  current  market  value. 
Judicious  selection  and  acquisition  of 
such  buildings  can  increase  the  inven- 
tory of  Government-owned  space  with- 
out the  long  leadtime  typically  associ- 
ated with  Federal  construction. 

For  fiscal  year  1985.  new  construc- 
tion focuses  on  border  stations,  highly 
specialized  facilities  obtainable  by  no 
other  means.  These  projects  are  at  the 
following  locations  and  amounts: 

Texa.s.  El  Pa.so $6,893,000 

Wa.shington.  Lynden 2.386.000 

Washington.  Sumas 4.618.000 

The  additional  new  construction 
project  contained  in  S.  2635— to  pro- 
vide expansion  of  the  Pavilion  at  the 
Old  Post  Office  in  Washington.  DC- 
consists  essentially  of  foundation  and 
basement  work,  extension  of  utilities. 
and  paving  in  the  adjacent  Internal 
Revenue  Service  courtyard  at  an  esti- 
mated     cost      up      to      $10,000,000— 


$2,000,000  from  public  and  $8,000,000 
from  private  funds. 

Renovation  of  the  Old  Post  Office 
has  resulted  in  an  extremely  popular 
example  of  the  implementation  of  the 
Cooperative  Use  Act,  the  mixed  use  of 
a  Federal  building  for  Government  of- 
fices and  private  commercial  and  cul- 
tural purposes.  Since  its  official  open- 
ing in  September  1983.  the  Pavilion  at 
the  Old  Post  Office  has  been  patron- 
ized at  a  level  which  has  severely 
taxed  its  capacity.  Expansion  of  com- 
mercial development  into  the  adjacent 
IRS  courtyard  after  construction  of  a 
suitable  facility  will  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  the  cooperative-use  space  in 
the  Old  Post  Office  itself  and  provide 
an  additional  source  of  long-term 
rental  revenue  for  GSA. 

The  line-item  repair  and  alteration 
projects  included  in  the  bill  fall  into 
six  categories  of  program  needs.  First 
among  these  is  the  category  of  Health 
and  Safety  which  includes  the  follow- 
ing buildings  and  renovations  costs: 

San  Franci.sco.  CA.  Apprai.ser.s 
Building $9,711,000 

Denver.  CO.  Federal  Center  No. 
20 6.210.000 

Wa.sliington.  DC,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  North  Build- 
ing      1.504,000 

Philadelphia.  PA.  Federal  Build 
ing.  5000  Wissahickon  Avenue  ..     2.635.000 

Arlington.  VA.  Pentagon  Build- 
ing      4.602,000 

The  obligational  authority  requested 
for  renovation  of  the  Denver  Federal 
Center  Building  No.  20  provides  for 
the  completion  of  the  second  phase  of 
this  project  to  permit  the  relocation  of 
hazardous  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion laboratories  from  the  Federal 
Building-U.S.  Customhouse  in  down- 
town Denver  to  safer,  newly  designed 
laboratory  space.  The  committee  au- 
thorized $10,087,000  for  this  project  as 
a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1983  program. 

The  glazed  terra  cotta  facing  of  the 
Appraisers  Building  in  San  Francisco 
is  deteriorating  and  potentially  haz- 
ardous. Its  replacement  and  the  instal- 
lation of  a  fire  sprinkler  system  are 
the  major  work  items  to  be  accom- 
plished with  the  funds  authorized  for 
this  building. 

Fire  .safety  equipment  installation  is 
the  major  component  in  each  of  the 
remaining  three  projects  in  the  Health 
and  Safety  category.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Building  in  Philadelphia  re- 
quires asbestos  removal. 

Vacant  space  alterations  is  the 
second  category  of  repair  and  alter- 
ation projects.  There  are  three  such 
projects  at  the  following  locations  and 
renovation  costs: 

Sioux  City.  lA.  Po.sl  Office 
Courlhou.se $809,000 

New  York.  NY.  Federal  Building. 
201  Varirk  Street 1.508.000 

Pittsburgh.  PA.  Post  Office 
Courthou.se 8.672.000 
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Renovation  of  the  vacant  spacr  pti         S.  2635  also  includes  SI. 123.000  for  that  reform  is  provision  for  an  annual 

mits  the  relocation  of  Federal  agencies     the  roaslruction  of  a  new  courtroom  authorization  such  as  that  embodied 

from  leased  space  into  a  Government      and    related    facilities    in    the    Federal  in  S.  2635. 

owned    building,    ultimatelv    reducin*;     Building  in  Las  Vegas.  NV.  GSA  first  Last  autumn,  the  Senate  adopted  S. 

leasing  costs.  In  the  ca.ses  of  the  Pitts      sent     a     prospectus     describing     this  452.  the  current  reform  bill,  and  that 

burgh  Post  Office  Courthouse  and  the     project  in  February  1982    and  contin  measure    is    now    pending    before   the 

Siou.x  City.   I  A.  project   vacant    postal     ued   postponement   could   hamper  the  Hou.se    of     Representatives.     We    are 

workspace    would    be    converted    for     work  of  the  judiciary.  hopeful!  hat  before  the  conclusion  of 

office    use.     Propo.sed    work     in     the        The  final  category  of  the  repair  and  ni,.  98th  Congress  the  restructuring  of 

Varick  Street  Federal  Building  in  New     alteration  program.  Renovation  of  His-  j|,,,  pj,bhc  Buildings  Program  can  be 

York  would  prepare  this  space  for  oc-     toric  Buildings,  is  occupied  by  a  single  conipleted. 

cupancv  bv  the  Department  of  Labor  project  Blair  Hou.se.  On  August  5.  j^^  President.  S.  2635  authorizes 
The  third  category  of  repair  and  al  1982.  the  committee  approved  a  pro  ^pcndjnj,  for  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
leration  protects  is  constituted  by  spectus  for  the  renovation  of  the  Blair  pubijc-  Buildings  Service.  Like  several 
basic  repairs,  work  essential  to  the  Hou.se  complex  for  $7,020,000.  Reex-  ^f  n^^.  colleagues.  I  continue  to  be  con- 
preservation  of  the  value  and  contin  ammalion  of  .some  of  the  require-  p^.^,^,'.^  about  the  substantial  amounts 
ued  u.se  of  significant  Federal  a.ssets.  ments  for  building  circulation  .safety,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  j^^.  (j.^sing  of  Govern- 
Work  items  typically  include  roof  and  guest  accommodations  ha.s  in-  „„.„(  offices  and  other  facilities.  Both 
repair  or  replacement:  elevator  reha  crea.sed  the  maximum  obligationa  au  ^^^^  committee  agree  that 
bil.talion:  structural  reinforcement;  ''^"^''^...T^'^'l'i'-^^^.  f"|-^,  !^''^^  the  trend  should  be  in  the  opposite  di- 
heating,  ventillalion.  and  air  condi  S9.000.000.  GSA  received  an  appropria-  iowtpH  more  Government- 
ti.ning  .vstem  renovation,  and  plumb-  tion  for  S2.000.000  for  fi.scal  N^ar  1984  ^\  .^  °J';.,^°^^;^^„',''°';atifYed  XT  t^^^^ 
ing  and  electrical  sy.stem  repairs.   In-     and      in      requesting      an      additional  "^\"' ^  '^^^^^^ 

eluded   in   the   basic   repairs  category     S6.6I1.000  in  obligational  authority  lor  amount    o     leaded   spac.    ^  ''   a^^^' "^^ 

are  the  following  buildings  at  the  indi      fiscal  year  1985    $389,000  for  design  is  slightly    next    year   even    though    the 

?ated  renovation  costs:                                  included  in  the  aggregate  amount  re-  '"""'' Y\f  \'''"''T,  Vf'f"oHmus7  be 

Dern.r  CO  Building  No.  810 .58.590.000     Que.sted    for   design   and   con.struction  suggests  that   greater  effort  must  be 

wJ.rhmKton.DC,A".hu..s               4.896.000    .services.  made  to  construct   new  buildings  and 

Wasliington.  DC.  Auditors u.yso  000        One    component     of    GSA  s    public  to    obtain    existing    buildings    which 

Washington.  DC.  Interior                4.1:11000     bujid,,,^   program  which  is  to  receive  might     be    available    in    the    private 

D.-S  Moin.-s.  lA.  Federal  Buildint:     ,3.o:j8.000     ^..pa^ate  funding  for  the  first   time  in  .sector. 

^\\\n\'         ^'''^'■"'  P*'"'""*'  '•'*      183.,  ,„)„     fiscal  year  1985  is  design  and  construe-  The  opportunity  purchase  program 

Detrmt    MI    McNamara  Federal           "           tion  ser\  ices.  This  component  contains  was  initialed  last  year  by  GSA  to  take 

Building. l.5.J'.'.iioo     all    of    the    costs    a.s.sociated    with    the  advantage  of  a  substantial  amount  of 

Kansas  City.  MO.  Federal  Build                       design,  management,  and  inspection  or  office  space  available  for  purchase  in 

ing 907.000     repair    and    alternation    or    new    con-  vVashington.    DC.    and    other    cities. 

Forth    Worth.    TX.    Warihoas«-                      struction   projections.  GSA   requesn-d  This  sit  nation  aro.se  because  of  the  re- 

^°^ ' ■ ■■•■        '"'"       S58.227.000   for  this  purpo.se.  Of  this  re.ssion  and  over-building  in  a  number 

In  this  li.st.  only  the  McNamara  Fed-  «'"o"'"  S13  million  is  to  design  of  communities.  It  was  felt  to  be  a 
eral  Building  is  not  included  in  the  projects  for  «hich  full  cons  ruction  ^-oiden  opportunity  for  the  Govern- 
GSA  request  for  1985.  Th.'  committee  ft'tuiing  will  not  b»-  needed  until  after  pient  to  acquire  office  .space  at  reason- 
has  added  $1  532.000  for  repair  of  the  f'-^'-al  year  1985.  The  bill  authorizes  ^ble  prices.  The  idea  was  .sound  but 
exterior  plaza  of  the  McNamara  Fed-  5^3.6  million  for  design  and  construe-  „,ilorlunately  little  progress  has  been 
eral  Building  in  Detroit  becau.se  po.st-     "on  services.  \Uuch  is  S4.6  million  less  ^^^^^^ 

ponement  of  this  repair  mav   lead  to     "i^n  the  budget    request.  This  reduc-  Acquisition  of  only  one  building  has 

substantial  additional  costs,  the  plaza     "o"    rellects    Uu-    belief    that     GSA  been  completed  under  the  Opportuni- 

suffers  progressive  deterioration  with     should    complete    important    projects  ,^.  p„r(.(,ase  Program  although  .some 

each  succeeding  winter  sea.son.                   which  have  b.'cn  delayed  before  com-  others  are  pending.  In  the  past  2  years 

Only    one    project     falls    into     the     mencing     a     large     number     of     new  f^,p(Jj^  ^^^^■^,   been  shifted   from   direct 

fourth  category  of  the  repair  and  al-     projects.  Federal  construction  to  the  Opportu- 

teration     program:     Special     Program         Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  bill  to  ^^^^^.    p,,rf.i^jise    Program.    It    is    impor- 

Needs.    Naval    Intellitience    Command     my  colleagues.  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  GSA  vigorously  pursue  this 

No.  I  located  in  Suit  land.  MD.  requires        Mr    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President.    I  program    for  I  seriously  doubt  that  the 

renovation  to  convert  it  to  a  .secure  fa-     Join  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  ^„r,.,.,„   ^^^^^^   of  office  .space  will   last 

cility   for  handling  classified  informa-     on  Ftnironmeni   and  Public  Works  in  fj^p  p^iipii  |o,i^.,.r 

tion.  S8.809.000  in  obligational  author  supporting  S.  2635.  the  Public  Build-  ^^  Presid«nt  I  earnestly  ioin  with 
ity  is  needed  for  this  work.  mgs  Authorization  Act  of  1984.  This  „,,.  ,^ble  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
The  fifth  category  of  repairs  and  al  measure  represents  the  committee  s  [^;^^.^,„,j, j  j,,  offering  an  amendment 
terations  .ser\es  the  US.  courts.  As  th.'  directions  to  the  General  S.nices  Ad^  provide  S6  5  million  for  one  of  the 
space  requirements  of  the  judiciarv  m-  mini.si ration  concerning  its  conduct  of  J^  ,„„oric  structures  in  our  Nation- 
crease.  It  is  often  necessary  to  con-  the  Public  Buildings  Program  during  7^',^',',^;°'^,^,  ,„,  pension  Building, 
struct  new  courtrooms  and  ancillary  fi.scal  1983  "^  „,,,„.  Uih  K.iiiHina  uas  rp<;riieH 
facilities  in  exi.st.ng  Federal  buildings.  It  al.so  reflects  our  continuing  beli.f  This  f'  •""'r  o'd  building  ^^^  Rescued 
There  are  two  projects  of  this  type  for  that  this  program  should  be  subject  to  from  .^^f/^^es  of  neg  ect  3  years  ago 
inclu.sion  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  pro-  annual  review  and  authorization  by  ^"^  •"'7^\P'^°'''^7V  rL^^rrrinn  it  U 
gram.  GSA  has  found  the  obligational  the  full  Congres.s.  While  the  Public  ''''' ''^.'"'V''^*^'""  °^  '^'T'^'.T  I  "nrJt 
authority  for  court  related  renova-  Buildings  Act  of  1959  permits  a  piece-  crucial  that  we  provide  the  resources 
tions  in"  the  Alexandria  Post  Office  meal  approval  of  projects  at  any  time  to  continue  this  work  to  restore  the 
Courthou.se  requested  as  a  part  of  the  during  the  year,  our  committee  5  years  Pen.sion  Building  to  its  former  gran- 
fiscal   year   1983   program   to  be   inad      ago  rejected  that  approach.  Since  that  deur. 

equate     to     complete      the     project:     time   the  Senate   has  on   three   occa  A  comprehensive  plan  has  been  pre- 

SI  370.000    in    additional    obligational     sions   enacted   comprehensive    legisla-  pared   and   the   funds   authorized   for 

authority  has  been  requested  for  re-  tion  which  we  developed  and  which  1985  would  continue  basic  restoration 
pairs  and  alterations  for  fi.scal  year  would  totally  restructure  the  Public  and  such  portions  of  the  restoration 
1985.                                                                 Buildings  Program.   The   keystone  of     plan  as  relate  to  life  and  fire  safety.  I 
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believe  it  is  imperative  that  this  work  the  following  localioivs  and  maximum  ron-  (d)   Not    to   exceed   S865.000.000   .shall    be 

continue.  stuction  costs;  available  for  fi.scal  year  1985  as  follows; 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  deep  District   of  Columbia,   Old   Post  <1'  $25,700.000  for  rental  increa.ses  due  to 

concern  and  careful  attention  that  is        Office  (Internal  Revenue  Serv  'ea-se  expirations  and  for  expansion  space. 

given   to   public  buildings  matters  in       ice  Courtyard) S2,000,000  ''"^,   .„,„„„„„„„    ,  .           r       , 

our   committee   hv   our  eanahle   rhair  Texas,  El  Pa.so.  Border  Station  ....     6.893.000  <2)    $839,300,000    for    payments    in    fi.scal 

ma,,^,?I,lrQ^.^J^J.,^^^  i     c  Washington.  Lyden.  Border  Sla-  year  1985  to  provide  for  space  under  lea.se 

man.  Senator  Stafford,  and  by  Sena-        (j^^ 2  386  000  prior  to  fiscal  year  1985.  including  increases 

tor  MOYNIHAN.  Their  work  on  this  sub-  Washington.  Sumas,  Border  Sta  '"  operating  costs  and  taxes. 

ject   reflects   their  concern   with   the       tion 4.6I8.000  '*''  Not  to  exceed  $694,998,000  shall  be 

physical    environment    in    which    the  available  for  fiscal  year  1985  real  property 

Government  carries  out  its  responsibil-       <2)  $1,000,000  for  construction  of  public  °P^?li°?\  ^  ,^,,^  „.„„„„    ^  „   u 

ities.    They    believe   as   do   I.   that   the  buildings  of   less   than   ten   thousand   gross  'f.',  Not    to   exceed   $117  040.000   shall    be 

functions  of  the  Federal  Government  square  feet  of  space;  available  for  f i.scal  year  1985  program  direc- 

should  be  housed  in  buildings  that  re-         <3)  $3.063.000  for  deficit  balances  relating  "°";  $178  911000   shall   be 

fleet    the    strenirth    of    our    American  to  fiscal  year  1982  construction  projects;  *^.    ^01   to  exceed   $118  911.000  shall   be 

herital^     and     fhe     frPPdom     of    m.?         <4'  S71.917.000  for  purchase  of  sites  and  available  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  Payment  of 

^!nr,it     Th«^    .1=^    ^L^fl.    t»,ot    ?^  buildings    at    the    following    locations    and  Pnnc.pal.  interest,  taxes,  and  any  other  obli- 

people.    They    also    believe    that    the  maximum  acquisition  costs;  s^^'°"  ^°\  P"''"^  buildings  acquired  by  pur- 

Public    Buildings    Program    must    be  „              .,          .    .t          r.    .  ''^^*'  contract. 

conducted  in  an  orderly,  businesslike  ^%Zl' Cnur'^'^Z.^                      «i  700000  ^^^-  ^-  '=»'  ^"""^  appropriated  under  sec- 

fashinn     evpr    minrffiil     that     if      IiVp        Office-Courthouse $1,700,000  tion  4  of  the  Act  for  construction,  renova- 

ShPr   rnrprnmTn?  l^LiH«     t  i,, rf  °'^^'  '^^''''^'^  purchases  includ-  tjon.  repair,  or  alteration  shall  remain  avail- 
other   Go\ernment   activit  es.    is   sup-        mg  options  to  purchase 70.217.000  able  for  obligation  and  expenditure  without 

ported    by    the   American   taxpayer.    I        ,b)  Not   to  exceed   $232,904,000  shall   be  regard  to  fiscal  vear  limitations;  Provided. 

fully  concur  in  this  basic  philosophy  available  for  fiscal  year  1985  as  follows;  That  construction,  renovation,  repair,  or  al- 

of     Senator     Stafford     and     Senator        (D  For  renovations,  alterations,  and  re-  teration  has  commenced  in  the  same  fiscal 

MoyniHan,  and  I  associate  myself  with  pairs  of  public  buildings  at  the  following  lo-  year  which  funds  are  made  available, 

them  in  their  leadership.  cations    and    at    the    following    maximum  (b)  Commencement  of  design  using  funds 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  project  costs  of  $1,000,000  or  more;  authorized  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  this 

bill  is  open  to  further  amendment    If  California.    San    Francisco    Ap-  Act  for  projects  authorized  by  sections  4(a) 

there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be  ^Pr^iser  Stores $9.711.000  and   4(b)  shall   be   regarded  a^  complying 

Dronos*d    the  oiie«!tinn   i<!  on   the  en  Colorado.        Denver.        Federal  vnth  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 

^!^^   ^t  ;         H   V^-  Ii          A            t   ♦K "        Cemer  numbered  20 6.210.000  section. 

grossment    and    third   readmg   of   the  Colorado.        Denver.        Federal  Sec  6.  Ten  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 

bill-                                                                              Center  numbered  810 8.590.000  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  lo  the  Public 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  District  of  Columbia.  Archives 4.696.000  Building  Service  for  renovation,  alteration. 

for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  District  of  Columbia!  Auditors 8.98o!ooo  and  repair  of  public  buildings  and  for  pay- 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows:  District      of      Columbia,      Blair  ment  of  leases  on  buildings  shall  be  avail- 

„  ,„,                                         Hou.se 6,611.000  able  for  repair  or  alteration  projects  and 

*•  ^^^^  District  of  Columbia,  Health  and  leases,   respectively,   not   otherwise  author- 
Be  it  (nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of        Human  Services.  North  Build-  'zed  by  this  Act,  if  the  Administrator  certi- 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of       j^g 1.504,000  fies  that  the  space  to  be  repaired,  altered,  or 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  District  of  Columbia.  Interior           4.13l!ooo  leased    resulted    from    emergency    building 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Buildings  District    of    Columbia.    Pension  conditions  or  changing  or  additional   pro- 

Authoritation  Act  of  1984".                                      Building                                             6.500.000  grams  of  Federal  agencies.  Funds  for  such 

Sec.  2.  No  appropriation,  including  any  ap-  lowa,  Des  Moines,  Federal  Build-  projects  may  not  be  obligated  until  thirty 

propriatlon  from  the  fund  established  pur-        jng'                                                      3,083,000  ^^ays  after  the  submission  by  the  Adminis- 

suanl  to  section  210(f)  of  the  Federal  Prop-  Maryland.  Suitland.  Naval  Intel-  trator  of  an  explanatory  statement  to  the 

erty    and    Administrative    Services    Act    of        ligence  Command  numbered  1 ..     8.809.000  Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 

1949.  shall  be  made  by  Congress  or  obligated  Michigan.     Detroit.     McNamara  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 

by  the  Administrator  unless  it  has  been  au-        Federal  Building.!                            1.532.000  Public   Works   and   Transportation   of   the 

thorized  by   Congress   in   accordance   with  Michigan.        Detroit!        parking  House  of  Representatives.  The  explanatory 

this  Act.                                                                       garage.!                    !                         1.832.000  statement   shall,   among   other   things,   in- 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  public  building  construction.  Nevada.      Las     Vega.s.      Federal  elude  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  such 

renovation,    repair,   or   alteration   shall    be        Building                    !..                       1.123.000  Project  or  lease  cannot  be  deferred  for  au- 

commenced    unless    an    appropriation    has  jjp^.  York,  !Nev^-  York!  201  Varick  thorization    in    the    next    succeeding    fiscal 

first  been  made  in  the  same  fiscal  year  for        street                                                 1  508  000  year, 

which  such  appropriation  is  authorized  and  Pennsylvania!    piiisburgh!'  Post  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 

X  trumi^n     reno^aMon*'°r^oL^r'°or   »»^r          Office-Courthouse 8.672.000  to    reconsider   the   vote   by   which    the 

construction,    renovation,    repair,   or   alter-  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia.  5000  ^111  was  nassed 

*''°ri                                                                                 Wissahikon  Avenue 2.635.000  ,Vr   ot A^rt-rion    t  .„„,.^  f«  10..  thof 

(h)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1986.  no  lease  Virginia  Alexandria  Post  Office  ^'^-  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 

shall  be  entered  into  unless  the  authority  to        Courthouse                        .      .          1  370  000  motion  on  the  table, 

enter  into  contracts  has  first  been  made  for  Virginia  Arlington  Pentagori           4  602  000  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

the  maximum  cost  of  such  lease  over  the          „)  $140  805  000   for   renovations  and   re-  agreed  to. 

entire  term  in  such  amounts  as  are  specified        '.**'     r    1.      k    ,L      renovation.s  and   re  ^^^^^^ 

in  annual  appropriations  Acts  and  in  the  f""'^,?!  ""^  '^n^''"''^'"^'  ff'°^^!'^  J  

fi.scal  year  for  which  such  lease  is  author-  '^^,  '^^"   $1,000,000   including   the   public  AUTHORITY      FOR      THE      PRESI- 

.^ccl.  maximum  poject  cos  s°'""'              "'  DENT'S    COMMISSION    ON     OR- 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ">aximum  project  costs.  GANIZED  CRIME 

appropriated    for   fiscal    year    1985   not   to  Io*'a.   Sioux    City,    Post    Office, 

exceed    in    the   aggregate   the   amount   of        Courthouse $809,000  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next.  I 

$2,234,302,000  from  revenues  and  collections  Missouri.   Kansas  City.    1500  E.  propose  to  take  up  Calendar  No.  946.  if 

deposited  into  the  fund  pursuant  to  section        Bannister  Road 907.000  the  minority  leader  is  agreeable. 

210(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis-  Texas.   Fort    Worth,   warehouse  ^j.    bYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 

trative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (40        numbered  5 710.000  ^^  problem. 

U.S.C.  4P0(f)).  for  the  real  property  manage-        (3)   $9,000,000    for   alterations   of    leased  j^^    BAKER    Mr    President     I    ask 

mem  and  related  activities  of  the  Public  buildings    the  maximum  cost   for  a  single  unanimous    consent'  that    the    Senate 

Buildings  Service  of  which:  building  being  less  than  $250,000.  ^  .     n                h     otinn  nf  r-aien 

(a)   Not    to   exceed   $91,877,000   shall   be        (c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec-  5'"°^,^^    Jfo         consioeraiion  01  t.,aien- 

available  for  fiscal  year  1985  as  follows:  tion    3(a)    of    this    Act.    not    to    exceed  dar  No.  946. 

(1)  For  construction  of  public  buildings  $53,572,000  shall  be  available  for  design  and  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

(including  funds  for  sites  and  expenses)  at  construction  services.  joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  loiiit  rfsoluUoti  iS.J.  Ri's  li'i^  to  an 
Ihon/.c  I  lie  Prt'sidinl  s  Cnninussioii  on  Or 
Kani/-t(l  Crime  to  compel  the  atlindaiue 
and  lestmioiiy  of  wilncssrs  and  llii-  piodiic 
tioii  of  information. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER       Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  ronsid 
eration  of  the  joint  resolution'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clau.se  and  in.sert: 

TAKING  OF  TESTIMONY  AND  BECKIPT  OF 
EVIDENrE 

Section  I,  The  Commi.vsion  fslablislifd 
by  the  Prtsidtnl  b\  Extcutnc  Order  124:J5. 
dated  July  28.  1983  i  hcnmafliT  in  this  loini 
resolution  referred  to  as  tlif  Commission  i. 
may  hold  hearinsis.  The  powers  auIhori/<d 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  the 
purpo.ses  set  forth  in  section  2  of  that  Kncc 
utive  order  The  Commi.ssion.  or  a  member 
of  the  Commi.ssion  or  member  o(  the  staff 
of  the  Commi.ssion  designated  by  the  Com 
mission  for  such  purpose,  may  admini.sler 
oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  uitnes.ses. 
and  recene  evidence 

SUBPENA  POWER 

Sec    2.    la'    The    Commi.ssion.    or    any 
memtHT  of  the  Commission  ».hen  so  author 
ized    by    the    Commi.ssion.    shall    liave    the 
power   to   i.ssue   subp«-nas   requiriiit;   the  at 
tendance   and    testimony    of    witnesses   and 
the  production  of  informatKjn  relatmt;  to  a 
matter  under  mvestiKation  by  the  Commis 
sion    A  siibpena  ma\   require  the  p.rson  to 
whom  It   IS  directed  to  produce  such  infor 
mation  at  any  time  before  such  person  is  to 
teslifv.   Such   attendance   of   witnesses   and 
the  production  of  such  evidence  mav  be  re 
quired  from  any  place  within  the  jiirisdic 
tion  of  the  United  States  at  anv  desiMiialed 
place  of  interview   or  hearink;    A  person  to 
whom  a  subpena  i.ssui'd  under  this  .-.ubsec 
tion  IS  directed  may  for  cause  shown  move 
to  enlartte  or  shorti'n  I  lie  time  of  attendance 
and   testimony,   or   may   move   to  cjuash   ur 
modify  a  subpena  for  the  production  of  in 
formation   if   it    is  unreasonable  or  oppres 
sive    In  the  case  of  a  subpena  i.ssiied  toi  tin 
purpose  of  taking  a  deposition  upon  oral  e\ 
ammalion.   the  person   to   be  deposed  mav 
make  any  motion  permitted  under  rule  2tjici 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 

(bill)  In  ca.se  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
otM-y  a  subpena  i.ssued  to  a  person  under 
tins  section,  a  court  of  the  United  Stales 
within  the  jun.sdiction  of  which  tin  person 
IS  directed  to  appear  or  produce  inlorma 
tion.  or  within  the  jun.sdiction  of  whuh  the 
p«'r.son  Is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  biisi 
ness.  may  upon  application  by  the  Attornev 
Gen«'ral.  i.ssue  to  such  person  an  order  re 
quiring  such  person  to  appear  before  t  he 
Commi.ssion.  or  before  a  member  of  the 
Commi.ssion  or  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Commi.ssion  desi^tnated  by  the  Commission 
for  such  purpo.se.  there  to  Mive  testimony  or 
produce  information  relating  to  the  matter 
under  investigation,  as  required  bv  the  sub 
pena.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  bv  the  court  as  a 
contempt  lllereof 

i2i  The  Commi.ssion  is  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  ol  ruli' 
81iaM3i  of  th<-  p'ideral  Rules  of  Civil  Proce 
dure 


111  Process  ol  a  court  to  which  application 
mav  be  made  under  this  section  may  be 
served  111  a  nidicial  district  whenin  the 
person  required  to  be  siTved  is  found,  re 
sides,  or  transacts  biisme.s,s 

TESTIMONY  OF  PERSONS  IN  II'STODY 

Sec.  3.  A  court  of  the  United  Stales  within 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  testimony  of  a 
person  held  in  custody  is  .soutiht  by  the 
Commission  or  within  the  jiiri.sdiction  of 
which  such  person  is  held  in  custody,  may. 
upon  appliialion  by  the  Attornev  Cicneral. 
issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  testifican 
dum  requirini;  the  custodian  to  produce 
such  person  before  the  Commission,  or 
before  a  member  of  the  Commission  or  a 
member  ol  the  :>Iaff  of  the  Commission  des 
i^;nated  by  the  Commi.s>ion  lor  such  pur- 
po.se 

IMMl'NITV 

Sec  4  The  Commi.ssion  is  an  anency  ol 
the  Unitetl  Stales  lor  tin  purpos<'  of  part  V 
of  title  18  ol  thi' United  States  Code 

SERVICf   OF  PROCESS.  WITNESS  FEES 

Sec  5  lai  Proces.s  and  papers  issued  pur 
suant  to  this  resolution  mav  bi-  served  in 
person,  bv  rem.^tered  or  certified  mail,  by 
telet;raph.  or  bv  leavini;  a  copy  thereol  at 
the  residence  or  principal  of  lice  or  place  ol 
busmiss  ol  the  person  required  to  be  served. 
When  servK-e  is  by  re>;istered  or  certifiiil 
mail  or  by  telei;raph,  the  return  post  office 
receipt  or  leh^'raph  receipt  therefor  shall 
be  proof  of  servici'  Otherwise,  the  viTlfied 
return  by  the  individual  makini;  .service,  .set- 
tint  lorlh  the  manner  ol  such  service,  shall 
be  prool  ol  serv  ice 

ibi  A  wiinexs  summoned  pursuant  to  this 
resolution  shall  be  paid  the  .--ame  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  wilnes.ses  in  the  courts 
of  thi'  UniKd  States,  and  a  witness  whose 
depo.sition  is  taken  and  the  person  takint: 
till'  sami  sh.vll  severallv  be  entitled  to  the 
same  fees  as  are  paid  lor  like  services  in  the 
courts  of  I  he  United  Slates 

VICESS  TO  (ITHEK  RFCOHnS  AND  INKIUMATION 

Sec  6  i  a  m  I  i  The  invest  i>:at  ive  activ  it  les  of 
the  Commi.vsion  are  civil  or  criminal  law  en- 
lorcemenl  activities  lor  the  purposes  ol  sec 
lion  5.T2aib»7i  of  title  5.  I'niled  States 
Code,  except  that  section  .')52a'c"3)  shall 
ap|)ly  after  the  urminalioii  ol  ihe  Commis 
sion 

'L'l  The  Commission  is  a  CiovernmenI  all 
Ihoriiv.  and  an  invesliMation  conducled  by 
the  Commission  is  a  law  enforcement  in- 
quirv,  tor  the  purposes  ol  the  Rmht  to  Fl 
nancial  Privacv  Act  ol  1978  (12  US  C,  34(tl 
et  seqi  Any  delav  aiilhon/id  by  court  order 
in  the  notice  required  under  that  Act  shall 
not  exceed  Ihe  lile  of  the  Commission,  lll- 
cludiim  anv  extension  thereof.  Nolwith- 
siandinn  a  delav  auihori/ed  bv  court  order, 
il  the  Commission  elects  to  piibliciv  disclose 
Ihe  inlormalion  in  heariims  or  otherwise,  it 
shall  wive  nolici'  re(iuired  under  the  RiMht 
to  Financial  Privacy  Act  a  reasonable  lime 
in  advance  ol  such  disclosure 

'bi  For  the  purpo.ses  of  section  2517  ol 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  and  as  limited 
bv  subsection  (CI.  the  members  and  mem 
bers  of  the  staff  ol  the  Commi.ssion  are  in- 
vest luative  or  law  enlorciment  officers, 
except  that  m  the  case  ol  a  disclosure  to  or 
bv  anv  member  or  member  ol  the  staff  of 
the  Commission  of  any  of  the  contents  of  a 
communication  intercepted  under  section 
25161 1 1  of  such  title,  such  di.sclosure  may  be 
made  only  after  the  Attorney  General  or 
Ihe  Attornev  Generals  designee  has  had  an 
opportunitv  to  determini-  that  such  dlsclo 
.-,ure    mav     leopardi/.e    Federal    law    enforce 


ineni  interests  and  has  not  made  that  deter- 
mination, and  in  the  ca.se  of  a  di.sclosure  to 
or  bv  anv  member  or  member  of  the  staff  of 
I  hi'  Commission  of  any  of  the  contents  of  a 
communication  intercepted  under  section 
251612)  of  such  title,  such  di.sclosure  may  be 
made  only  after  the  appropriate  State  off! 
cial  has  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  deter- 
minaiion  that  such  di.sclosure  may  jeopard 
l/,e  State  law  enforcement  interests  and  has 
not  made  that  dilermination. 

(Oil  I  A  person  to  whom  disclosure  of  in- 
formation IS  made  under  this  .section  shall 
use  such  information  solely  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  piTson's  duties  for  the  Com- 
mission and  shall  make  no  di.sclosure  of 
such  inlormalion  except  as  provided  for  by 
this  joint  resolution,  or  as  otherwi.se  author 
i/.ed  by  law. 

(21  A  disclosure  or  use  by  a  member  or  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Ihe  Commission  of 
the  contents  of  a  communication  intercept- 
ed under  chapter  119  of  title  18  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  may  be  made  solely  in 
the  course  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
till-  Commi.ssion  as  such  functions  were  es- 
tablished bv  Executive  Order  12435.  dated 
July  28.  1983. 

FEDEHAI    PROTECTION  FOR  MEMBERS  AND  STAFF 
OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  7  Conduct,  which  if  directed  auainst 
a  United  Slates  attorney  would  violate  .sec- 
tion 111  or  1114  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  shall,  if  directed  atjamst  a  member  of 
the  Commi.ssion  or  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Commission,  be  subject  to  the  .same 
punishmi  nts  as  are  prov  id<-d  by  such  .sec- 
tions lor  such  conduct. 

CLOSl'KE  OF  MEETINGS 

Sec  8  Till'  fund  ions  of  Ihe  President 
undtr  section  KKdi  of  the  Federal  Advi.sory 
Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  10(d))  shall 
be  performi'd  by  Ihe  Chairman  of  Ihe  Com- 
mission 

RII.ES  AND  PROCEDURES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec,  9.  lai  Tin-  Commission  shall  adopt 
rules  and  procedures  d)  to  govern  its  pro- 
ceedmns.  (2i  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
records,  documents,  information,  and  other 
materials  in  ils  custody  and  of  its  proceed- 
ings: (3)  to  prevent  imauthon/.ed  disclosure 
of  information  and  maK-rials  disclosed  to  it 
m  the  course  of  its  inquiry:  (4i  to  provide 
Ihe  rinhl  to  counsel  to  all  witnes.ses  exam- 
ined pursuant  to  subpena:  and  (5i  to  accord 
the  full  protection  of  all  riBhts  .secured  and 
Muaranteed  by  ihe  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates, 

lb)  No  information  in  the  pos.se.ssion  of 
Ihe  Commission  shall  be  di.sclo.sed  by  an^' 
member  or  employee  of  Ihe  Commi.ssion  to 
any  person  who  Is  not  a  member  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Commission,  except  as  authorized 
by  the  Commission  and  by  law. 

(CI  The  term  employee  of  the  Commis- 
sion mt  ans  a  person  d)  who.se  services 
have  been  retained  by  the  Commi.ssion.  <2) 
who  has  been  specifically  designated  by  the 
Commission  as  authorized  to  have  access  to 
inlormalion  in  the  po.sse.sslon  of  the  Com- 
mi.ssion. and  (3)  who  has  agreed  in  writing 
and  under  oath  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of 
the  Commi.ssion.  the  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution, and  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  nondi.sclosure  of  information. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES  OF  RESOLUTION 

Sec.  10.  This  joint  resolution  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  and  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  the  expiration  of  the 
Commi.ssion.  including  any  extensions 
thereof,  or  two  years  whichever  event 
occurs  earlier. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  ad- 
vanced to  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  548.  which  is  a  com- 
panion measure  on  this  subject,  and 
which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  548)  authoriz- 
ing the  Presidents  Commission  on  Orga- 
nized Crime  to  compel  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witne.sses  and  the  production 
of  information. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  in.sert  the  text  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  233.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment.  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther ainendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the 
third  lime,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
946,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  233,  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF 
S.  2625  AND  S.  2626 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  can  clear  this,  I  pro- 
pose to  sequentially  refer  S.  2625  and 
S.  2626. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that 
matter  has  been  cleared  on  this  side. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  reports  S.  2625.  Act 
for  Rewards  for  Information  Concern- 
ing Terrorist  Acts,  and  S.  2626.  Prohi- 
bition Against  the  Training  or  Support 
of  Terrorist  Organizations  Act  of  1984, 
they  be  sequentially  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  30  calendar  days, 
excluding  Senate  recesses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STAR  PRINT  OF  SENATE 
REPORT  98-491 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Report  98-491  be  star  printed  to  re- 
flect changes  which  I  now  submit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  2014 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  S.  2014  be 
star  printed  to  italicize  material  begin- 
ning on  line  14,  page  18,  and  as  other- 
wise described  in  the  paper  which  I 
now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZING  TESTIMONY  BY 
STAFF  OF  SENATOR  MATHIAS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
resolution,  for  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  in  respect  to 
authorizing  testimony  by  a  staff 
member  of  a  certain  Senator,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title.  • 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S,  Res,  406)  to  authorize  tes 
timony  by  staff  of  Senator  Mathias, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  five  members 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  to  testify  before  a 
Federal  grand  jury  in  the  district  of 
Maryland  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  U.S.  attorney  for  that  dis- 
trict. The  U.S.  attorney  believes  that 
these  members  of  Senator  Mathias' 
staff  may  have  information  relevant 
to  an  investigation  into  possible  viola- 
tions of  Federal  criminal  statutes  pro- 
hibiting impersonation  of  Government 
employees.  At  issue  are  possible  false 
assertions  of  employment  in  Senator 
Mathias'  office.  At  Senator  Mathias' 
request,  these  Senate  employees  would 
be  authorized  to  assist  the  grand  jury 


by    testifying   concerning   all    matters 
that  are  not  privileged. 

S.  Res,  406 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Maryland  has  informed  Sen- 
ator Mathias  that  certain  members  of  his 
staff  may  have  information  relevant  to  a 
Federal  grand  jury  investigation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland  of  po.ssible  violations  of 
Federal  statutes: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Attorney  has 
requested  that  those  members  of  Senator 
Mathias'  staff  provide  testimony  to  the  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury: 

Whereas,  the  staff  members  who  may 
have  relevant  information  are  Linda  Strine. 
Elsie  Simons.  Ronalyn  Meyer.  Dorothy 
Savage,  and  Tessa  Turner: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  pos.session  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  judical  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  il  appears  that  the  testi- 
mony of  employees  of  the  Senate  concern- 
ing information  acquired  in  the  cour.se  of 
their  official  duties  is  needful  for  use  in  any 
court  for  the  promotion  of  justice,  the 
Senate  will  take  such  action  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistently 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate; 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Linda  Strine.  Elsie  Simons. 
Ronalyn  Meyer.  Dorothy  Savage,  and  Tessa 
Turner,  are  authorized  to  testify  before  the 
Federal  grand  jury  in  the  District  of  Mary- 
land In  respon.se  to  the  request  by  the 
United  States  Attorney,  except  concerning 
matters  for  which  a  privilege  from  testify- 
ing should  be  a.sserted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING     TESTIMONY     BY 
FORMER  EMPLOYEE  JAY 

HOWELL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
now  been  handed  another  resolution 
in  respect  to  authorization  of  testimo- 
ny, and  I  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  407)  to  authorize  tes- 
timony by  a  former  employee  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  General 
Oversight  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations and  General  Oversight  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
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sources    to    testify    before    a    Federal 
Brand   jury  in  the  Middle  District   of 
Florida  in  response  to  a  request   from 
the  U.S.  attorneys  office  for  that  dis 
trict.   In  the  course  of  subcommittee 
work  in  the  area  of  child  pornojiraphv. 
the  employee  became  aware  of  possi 
ble  criminal  violations  of  Federal  child 
pornograph.\     statutes.     The     current 
Brand  jury  investigation  resulted  from 
the  subcommittees  referral  of  the  in 
formation  it  had  obtained    At  the  re 
quest  of  Senator  Hatch,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  Senator  Hav^' 
KINS,  who  chaired  the  former  subcom 
millee.    the    former   Senate   employe*' 
would    be    authorized    to    assist     the 
grand  jury  by  testifying  concerning  all 
matters  that  are  not  privileged 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  407 1  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  re.solution.  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Rks.  407 

Whereas,  the  Offici-  of  \hv  Unilt.)  Sliilis 
Attorney  for  the  Middle  Di.slricl  of  Florida 
ha-s  informed  the  Commitlfc  on  I..;ibor  and 
Human  Rp.sourres  that  a  fornuT  tinplovic 
of  the  Subrommiltef  on  In\ est i»:ai ions  anil 
General  0\ersiKht  of  the  Commillt'i  nia.\ 
ha\e  information  relevant  to  a  F'tdiral 
grand  jury  m\fsliMaHon  in  the  Middle  Di.s 
I  net  of  Florida  of  po.s.Mblc  Molalion.s  of  Kid 
eral  .statutes: 

Wherfas.  the  Office  of  the  Unilitl  Stales 
Attorney  has  reque.stfd  that  llu'  formi-r  ini 
ployee  provide  testimonv  to  the  Federal 
grand  jury. 

Whereas,  the  former  emplover  \\\\o  has 
relevant  information  is  Jav  Howell: 

Whereas,  by  llie  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  Slates  and  rule  XI  of  the 
Standing!  Rules  of  I  fie  Senate,  no  ev  ideiici 
under  the  control  or  m  the  po.ssession  ol  ilie 
Senate  ran.  by  the  iiidicial  pro(es.s.  bi-  laken 
from  such  control  or  posse.s,sion  but  bv  per 
mi.ssion  of  ttie  Senate: 

Wherea.s.  wtien  it  appears  that  the  testi 
mony  of  emplovees  or  former  iinplovees  ol 
the  Si'nale  concerning  information  aitiuired 
in  the  course  of  their  official  duties  is  need 
fill  for  u.se  in  any  court  for  the  promoiKni  nl 
juslice,  the  Senate  will  lake  such  action 
thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  ol  luslice 
consistently  with  the  prn  ilexes  and  rji!lils 
of  the  Senati-   Now.  ttierefore.  be  ii 

Rcsohi'd.  That  Jay  Howell  is  authori/ed 
to  lestif.v  before  the  Federal  wrand  jiirv  in 
the  Middle  District  of  Florida  in  respoiisi-  to 
the  request  from  the  Office  of  the  I'niled 
States  Attorney,  except  concernwn;  tnatli  rs 
for  which  a  pruilete  from  testifvin*;  slumld 
be  a.s.serted. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
would  be  prepared  to  consider  all  or 
any  part  of  the  E.xecutive  Calendar. 
and  I  especially  invite  his  attention  to 
the  first  four  nominations  on  page  5. 
which  are  Calendar  Nos.  644.  645.  646, 
and  647.  and  Calendar  No.  653  on  page 
6  of  today's  E.xecutive  Calendar. 


Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  Presid«iit.  the  four 
nominations  on  page  5.  beginning  with 
the  FJxeculive  Office  of  the  President 
and  continuing  through  the  Federal 
Cotiuminications  Commission,  and  the 
nonunalion  under  Calendar  No.  653  on 
page  6.  these  being  the  nominations 
that  have  been  alluded  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  there  is  no 
problem  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  then  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thpt  the 
Senate  now  go  into  executive  session 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  those 
nominations. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlu'  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomitialions  will  be  stated. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  a.ssistani  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nominations  of  John  P.  McTague. 
of  California,  and  Bernadine  Healy 
Biilkley.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Associate 
Directors  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  art- 
considered  and  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  EMERGENCY 
MANAGEMENT  AGENCY 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Clvde  A.  Bragdon, 
Jr..  of  California,  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   With 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirnu'd. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  James  H.  Qiiello.  of 
V'irginia.  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Feder 
al  Comniunication.s  Commission. 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.   With 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Franklin  S.  Billings. 
Jr..  of  Vertnont.  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  District  of  Vermont. 

Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  commend  to  the  Senate  the  confir 
mat  ion  of  Franklin  S.  Billings.  Jr..  as  a 
Federal  judge  for  the  District  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Franklin  S  Billings.  Jr..  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  on  both  the  trial 
and  appellate  benches  in  Vermont.  At 


present,  he  serves  as  chief  justice  of 
the  Vermont  Supreme  Court. 

He  will  bring  great  distinction  to  the 
Federal  bench  along  with  his  experi- 
ence and  wi.sdom  and  judicial  temper- 
metu. 

In  addition  to  his  outstanding  judi- 
cial .service.  Justice  Billings  has  given 
unselfish  ser\ice  to  his  community,  his 
State,  and  his  country.  He  has  been  a 
village  trustee,  town  agent,  selectman, 
planning  commission  member,  .school 
director,  library  trustee,  and  modera- 
tor in  his  hometown  of  Woodstock.  Vl. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  a 
former  speaker  of  that  body. 

When  I  .served  as  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  Vermont.  Bill  Billings  was  the 
.secretary  of  the  State  .senate,  and  was 
my  executive  a.ssistant  when  I  .served 
as  Governor  of  Vermont. 

He  also  .served  his  country  with  dis- 
tinction, having  been  with  the  6th  Ar- 
mored Division  under  the  British  8th 
Army  during  World  War  II. 

I  am  proud  to  have  recommended 
Justice  Billings  for  appointment  to  the 
Federal  bench,  and  I  have  been  grati- 
fied b.v  President  Reagans  nomination 
of  this  distinguished  Vermonter  and 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  that  he  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  Justice  Billings  as  a 
Federal  judge  for  the  District  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  .yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Vermont. 

NOMINATION  OK  KRANKI.IN  S.  BU.I.INC.S  AS 
HOKKAl     nnCF   K)H  THf   DISTHICT  (IK  VKRMoNT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  responsibilities  a 
U.S.  Senator  has  is  the  review  of  nomi- 
nees for  the  Federal  bench.  Federal 
court  judges  are  ultimately  responsible 
for  understanding  and  interpreting 
the  laws  we  make  here  in  Congress, 
whenever  citizens  decide  to  go  to  court 
to  question  the  meaning  or  effect  of 
our  laws. 

It  is  with  this  responsibility  in  mind 
that  I  rise  to  express  my  pleasure  at 
the  nomination  of  Franklin  S.  Billings 
to  become  a  Federal  district  judge  for 
Vermont.  As  a  member  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  a  Vermont  Sena- 
tor. I  reviewed  the  committees  file  on 
Justice  Billings,  and  when  I  was  fin- 
ished my  only  thought  was  that  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  record  of  a  person  so 
dedicated  to  public  .service  throughout 
a  career. 

I  first  came  to  know  Justice  Billings 
when  he  was  Speaker  of  the  Vermont 
Hoii.se  and  I  was  a  young  attorney  just 
out  of  law  school.  His  zeal  for  oversee- 
ing a  fair  and  effective  legislative  proc- 
ess was  carried  over  to  Franklin  Bil- 
lings later  duties  as  a  trial  judge  in 
Vermont  and  thereafter  as  an  associ- 
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ate.  and  finally  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Vermont  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  Supreme  Court  Justice  Bil- 
lings has  been  a  judge's  judge.  He  is 
scholarly  and  careful— as  any  judge 
should  be.  But  he  took  to  the  highest 
court  in  Vermont  much  more.  He 
brought  with  him  practical  wisdom, 
without  which  the  law  can  often  fail 
to  produce  justice.  He  excelled  as  a 
trial  judge,  and  that  excellence  served 
him  well  in  an  appellate  review  func- 
tion. He  was  at  home  with  a  trial 
record  and  never  forgot  either  the 
strengt;hs  or  limits  of  trial  advocacy. 

Any  judicial  system  will  work  best 
when  there  is  harmony  and  under- 
standing between  the  trial  and  appel- 
late levels  of  the  bench,  and  during  his 
term  as  chief  justice,  he  has  brought 
his  own  broad  experience  to  bear  on 
this  delicate  relationship— with  mag- 
nificent results. 

As  he  testified  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  June  13,  1984,  the  trial 
judge  faces  many  challenges  in  both 
the  Stale  and  Federal  judicial  systems. 
But  I  know  that  Franklin  Billings  is 
very  much  up  to  the  challenge  of  serv- 
ing Vermont  on  the  Federal  district 
bench.  Federal  laws  are  often  long, 
complex,  and  intellectually  demand- 
ing. He  has  the  qualities  to  interpret 
and  apply  them  with  wisdom  and  re- 
straint. 

If  I  were  not  so  personally  well  ac- 
quainted with  Franklin.  I  would  still 
have  a  very  good  hunch  about  his 
prospects  for  success  because  of  the 
history  of  his  predecessor.  Judge 
James  S.  Holden.  Judge  Holden  also 
served  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Vermont 
Supreme  Court  before  assuming  his 
position  on  the  Federal  district  court, 
and  he  retires  with  a  truly  distin- 
guished record  of  service  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  to  his  fellow  judges,  and 
to  the  bar. 

Judge  Holden  will  be  a  formidable 
example  to  follow,  but  I  know  of  no 
one  better  suited  to  the  job  than 
Franklin  S.  Billings.  I  wish  him  every 
succe.ss.  and  know  that  he  will  achieve 
it. 

Mr.  t'resident,  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  both  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  for  helping  expedite  the 
confirmation  of  the  Justice  Billings  or 
Chief  Justice  Billings  of  our  State 
court  to  now  become  our  Federal  dis- 
trict judge  in  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  now  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of 


the    confirmation    of    these    nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  his  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


VOTING  PRACTICES  IN  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  the  right  to  know- 
that  their  tax  dollars  are  being  spent 
well  and  wisely.  This  is  most  certainly 
the  case  with  foreign  assistance.  The 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  [Mr. 
Kasten]  has  provided  us  with  a  tool 
that  can  assist  us  in  that  determina- 
tion. He  is  responsible  for  legislation 
that  requires  a  report  on  voting  prac- 
tices in  the  United  Nations,  which 
shows  that  many  nations  who  purport 
to  be  our  friends,  who  are  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  our  foreign  aid.  con- 
sistently vote  against  the  United 
States  in  the  U.N.  on  matters  when 
their  own  interests  arc  not  at  stake. 
but  where  ours  are. 

Mr.  President,  we  provide  foreign  aid 
for  many  rea.sons.  strategic,  humani- 
tarian, political.  A  nation's  voting 
record  should  not  be  the  only  crite- 
rion, but  it  should  certainly  be  taken 
into  account.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  actions  in  this 
area,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  on  this  matter  from 
my  hometown  newspaper,  the  San 
Diego  Union,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.N.  Hypocrites 

Legislation  introduced  last  year  by  Sen. 
Robert  Ka.slen  requires  the  U.S.  Stale  De- 
partment to  keep  track  of  U.N.  voting  prac- 
tices and  report  the  results  back  to  Con- 
gress. The  Wisconsin  Republican,  who 
chairs  the  Senate  subcommittee  that  consid- 
ers foreign  aid  requests,  su.specls  that  many 
of  our  .so-called  friends,  are  whipsavving  us 
in  the  feckless  international  forum.  And  the 
initial  U.N.  tally  confirms  his  suspicions. 

Most  of  the  Third  World  nations  that 
accept  American  financial  a.ssisiance  and 
other  preferential  treatment  from  this 
country  have  consistently  opposed  our  for- 
eign aid  positions  in  the  United  Nations.  In 
fact,  statistics  show  they  voted  against  the 
United  States  almost  80  percent  of  the  time. 

Specifically,  these  ingralcs  have  resisted 
U.S.  efforts  in  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
demn  the  Soviet    invasion   of   Afghanistan. 


prelerrlng  Insti'ad  to  pass  anemic  resolu- 
tions calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  ■all  for 
eign  troops"  from  the  beleaguered  Asian 
country.  Vet  many  of  these  Third  World 
delegates  denounced  the  United  States  for 
its  rescue  operation  In  Grenada.  Moreover, 
they  readily  invoked  a  gag  rule  that  pre- 
vented the  United  States  or  Grenada  from 
even  presenting  the  facts. 

Another  glaring  example  of  this  selective 
outrage  saw  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
score  American  a.ssisiance  to  South  Africa 
and  El  Salvador.  Meanwhile,  the  Security 
Council  couldn't  summon  the  courage  to 
condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for  shooting 
down  a  Korean  airliner  where  269  innocent 
lives  were  lost.  Guyana  and  Zimbabwe— key 
swing  voles  in  the  Security  Council,  and 
U.S.  foreign  aid  recipients— refused  to  sup- 
port the  condemnation. 

Clearly,  .something  is  wrong  when  coun- 
tries accept  billions  of  Americans  dollars 
each  year,  and  then  turn  around  and  slap  us 
in  the  face  when  the  chips  are  down  in  a 
crucial  U.N.  vole.  A  conspicuous  ca.sc  in 
point  is  Egypt,  which  annually  receives 
more  than  $2  billion  in  U.S.  aid  and  then 
votes  against  us  75  percent  of  the  time. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  Sen.  Kasten.  who 
says  Congress  should  not  only  continue  to 
expose  this  double  standard  but  should 
scrutinize  future  foreign  aid  requests  with 
an  eye  toward  reducing  or  eliminating  as- 
sistance to  those  recipients  that  regularly 
oppose  us  in  the  U.N.  We  think  this  is  a 
splendid  idea,  inasmuch  as  it  would  concen- 
trate the  minds  of  these  hypocrites  on  the 
consequences  of  their  actions. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  JUNE  6,  1944,  D-DAY  INVA- 
SION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  had  the  distinct  honor  of 
leading  the  Senate  delegation  com- 
posed of  Senator  John  W.  Warner. 
Senator  Lowell  P.  Weicker.  former 
Senator  Howard  Cannon,  and  myself 
to  the  ceremonies  commemorating  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  D-day  invasion 
in  Normandy,  France.  We  joined  the 
House  of  Representatives  delegation 
led  by  Congressman  Sonny  Montgom- 
ery in  Paris  on  June  4.  and  returned 
to  Washington  on  June  6.  following 
President  Reagan's  address  at  the  U.S. 
Cemetery  at  Colleville  Sur  Mer. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  veteran  of  that 
invasion  force  serving  with  the  82d 
Airborne  Division,  I  was  touched  by 
the  warm  welcome  given  us  by  our 
French  hosts  and  their  solemn  respect 
for  an  endeavor  that  tnarked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

During  our  stay,  we  had  occasion  to 
visit  several  of  the  famous  battle  sites 
and  participate  in  ceremonies  com- 
memorating the  bravery  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  fought  in 
Norrnandy.  On  June  5.  we  visited 
Pointe  Du  Hoc  where  the  2d  Ranger 
Battalion  scaled  sheer  cliffs  under 
withering  German  fire.  We  also  visited 
St.  Mere  Egli.se  where  men  of  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  participated  in  some 
of  the  most  desperate  fighting  of  the 
entire  invasion.  Thi.s  brought  back 
many    memories    for    me    becau.se    I 
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landed  in  a  glider  on  Jiint-  6.  1944.  iiisl 
outsidf  the  town  of  St.  M«>rt'  Enli.sc.  I 
am  sure  that  thi.s  al.so  rvoked  .sironti 
mfmorir.s  for  Coiigrossman  Sam  Gib 
BONs  borausf  lie  paracluittd  Into  Nor 
mandv  with  thi-  lOlst  Airborne  Du  i 
sion  on  D-day.  During  thr  t\eninn  of 
Jiint^  5  we  participated  in  I  lie  iirneii 
ins  of  a  neu  monument  at  Utah 
Beach,  dedicated  to  the  men  of  VII 
Corps  who  fought  there  40  years  ago. 

The  ceremony  at  Utah  Bi-ach  was  di 
rected  by  Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Donald 
son.  who  is  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
European  Office  of  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  Maj. 
Gen.  A.J.  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commi.s- 
sion.  delivered  appropriate  introducto- 
ry remarks. 

He  was  followed  by  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  John  O.  Marsh  and  Gen 
Lightning  Joe  J.  Lawton  Collins. 
Both  gentlemen  spoke  eloquently;  Sec 
retary  Marsh  from  the  \antage  point 
of  what  the  events  of  40  years  ago  say 
about  our  commitment  to  freedom 
today,  and  General  Collins  from  the 
view  of  the  commanding  general  of 
VII  Corps  during  the  invasion  on  June 
6.  1944. 

On  June  6.  the  Senate  and  Hou.se 
delegations  were  pre.sent  at  the  U.S. 
Cemetery  at  Colleville  Sur  Mer.  better 
known  in  this  country  as  Omaha 
Beach,  for  President  Reagan  s  inspir 
ing  address. 

Mr.  President,  any  American  who 
visits  that  cemetery  with  the  more 
than  9.000  white  cro.sses  and  Stars  of 
David  will  be  profoundly  mo\ed  by  the 
experience.  It  is  eloquent  testimon.s 
about  our  form  of  Government  that 
we  fight  to  liberate  and  not  to  con 
quer— because  the  only  land  we  asked 
for  were  places  to  bury  our  honored 
dead  and  erect  monuments  commemo- 
rating a  valiant  struggle. 

The  people  of  this  country  can  be 
proud  that  we  have  twice  answered 
the  call  to  protect  freedom  and  help 
liberate  our  European  friends,  and  we 
have  twice  prevailed.  Let  us  rededicaie 
ourselves  to  the  concept  of  a  strong  al- 
liance of  the  democracies,  so  that  we 
may  never  have  to  pay  such  a  price 
again. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  President  Reagan's  remarks. 
tho.se  of  Secretary  Marsh,  General 
Collins,  and  General  Adams,  and  a  list 
of  the  House  delegation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  b<Mng  no  objections,  the  mate 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  ok  the   President  to   Assembled 

Veterans    at    Pointe    De    Fne.    C"Hi<-geE 

viLi.E.  France 

The  President  Wi' rt-  litri'  lo  m.nrk  liiai 
day  in  history  when  I  he  Allied  armies  lomtd 
in  battle  to  r»'Claim  thi.s  ronlineni  lo  liberty 
f^or  four  lont;  years,  miirli  ol  Europe  had 
been  under  a  terrible  shadow  Free  nations 
had  fallen.  Jews  rried  out  in  the  ramps,  mil 
lions   rried   out    for    liberal  loii     Kurope    w.as 


enslaved  and  I  Ik  world  prayed  for  Ms 
rescue  Here  in  Normaiids  the  le.seue 
be^:an  Here  I  hi'  Allies  slood  and  foukiht 
afamsl  tyraniu  in  a  maul  undertakiiu;  un 
paralleled  in  hiiinan  liislor\ 

We  sland  on  a  loiuly.  windswepi  point  on 
I  he  northern  shore  ol  Franee  Thi'  air  is 
soil  bill  -10  %ears  ano  at  this  inonienl.  the 
air  was  den.se  with  smoke  and  the  cries  ol 
men  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  crack  of 
rifle  firi'  and  iln'  roar  ol  cannon  Al  dawn, 
on  the  moriiim;  ol  the  6th  ol  June.  194-1.  22b 
Rangers  lumped  off  tin-  Briti.^h  landing 
(■rail  and  ran  lo  the  bollom  ol  these  cliffs. 
Their  mission  was  one  ol  the  most  dillictill 
and  dariiii:  ol  the  IinaMon  to  climb  these 
>,hear  and  desolate  clilfs  and  take  out  the 
enemy  mms  The  Allies  had  been  told  that 
some  of  tin-  mitjhliesl  ol  tlu'se  »;uns  were 
here  and  lluv  would  be  trained  on  the 
beaches  to  slop  I  111'  Allied  ad\  anci-. 

The  Rangers  looked  up  and  saw  the 
enemy  soldiers,  the  edne  ol  the  cliKs  shoot 
iiif  down  at  them  with  machine  ciins  and 
throw  iim  ureiiades.  And  the  American 
Rant:ers  be>;an  lo  climb  They  shot  rope  lad- 
ders o\er  the  fan-  ol  these  clilfs  and  bewail 
lo  pull  Ihemsehes  up  V.'lieii  one  Raniier 
fell,  anolher  would  take  his  place  When 
one  rope  was  (ill.  a  Ranker  would  «rab  an- 
other and  bemn  his  climb  auam  They 
climbed,  shot  back  and  held  their  footini.' 
Soon,  one  b\  one.  the  RaiiMers  pulled  them 
sehes  oier  the  lop  and  in  seizing  the  firm 
land  al  the  lop  o(  these  cliffs,  ihey  benan  to 
seize  back  the  Continent  ot  Kurope 

Two  hundred  and  lwenl\  Ine  (ame  here 
Alter  two  days  of  IiMhiiiu;  only  9(1  could 
still  bear  amis 

Behind  me  is  a  memorial  I  hat  svmbolizis 
the  Ranker  dangers  thai  were  thrust  into 
the  lop  of  these  cliffs  And  bilore  me  are 
the  men  \yho  put  them  there 

These  are  the  boys  of  F'oinle  du  Hoc  i  Ap 
plaiise  I  These  are  the  men  vkIio  took  the 
cliffs  These  are  ihi-  champions  who  helped 
Irei-  a  colli  lllelil  These  are  the  herots  who 
helped  end  a  war 

Cientlemen.   I   look  at    m)U  and   I   Hunk  ol 

the  worils  ol  Sliphen  Spi  nder  s  poem    You 

are  men  wtio  in  \our     lues  foui^hl    lor  hie 

and  lell    lilt    M\id  an    si>;iied  with   \oiir 

honor 

I  think  1  know  what  you  may  be  ihinkini; 
ru;ht  now  I  liinkiiin  yie  were  lusl  pari  of  a 
biMiier  edort  eMr\oiie  was  brave  thai  day 
Well.  evervoiK  was  Do  \ou  remimbi  r  llie 
slorv  o(  Hill  Millin  ol  tin  .ilst  Highlanders' 
F'ortv  years  auo  lod;u  Hritisli  troops  wen 
pinned  down  near  a  bridge  wailiiiM  di  spei 
ately  lor  help  SuddeiiK  they  heard  the 
sound  of  bak-'pipes.  and  somi'  ihoiiMht  l  hey 
Were  dnamiiiM  Well,  iluv  wenn  I  They 
looked  up  and  saw  Hill  Millin  with  his  baM 
pipes  iiadim;  ilie  riinlorcemetUs  and  i>;nor 
im;  the  smack  ol  tin-  hullels  into  the  t;roiiiul 
around  him 

Lord  Lovat  was  with  him  Lord  I,o\at  of 
S((illand  who  calmly  announced  when  hi- 
»;ol  lo  the  brid>;e  Sorry  Ini  a  few  minutes 
late.  a.s  if  he  d  been  delayed  by  a  traffic 
lam.  when  in  truth  lied  lUst  come  from  the 
bloody  titihlini;  on  Sword  Beach  which  he 
and  his  men  had  lust  taken 

There  was  the  impossible  valor  ot  the 
Poles  who  threw  themselves  between  the 
enemy  and  the  rest  of  Kurope  as  the  una 
sion  took  hold  And  the  unsurpa.ssed  roiir 
aKe  of  the  Canadians  who  hail  already  seen 
the  horrors  of  war  on  this  roast  They  knew 
what  awaited  them  I  hen-,  but  Ihev  would 
not  be  deterred  And  onci'  they  hit  Juno 
Beach,  they  never  looked  back 


All  of  lhe.se  men  were  part  of  a  rollcall  of 
honor  with  names  thai  spoke  of  a  pride  as 
bright  as  the  colors  Ihey  bore:  Th<'  Royal 
Winnipet;  Rllles.  Poland's  24th  Lancers,  the 
Royal  S(()ls  Fusiliers,  the  Screaming  Eagles, 
the  Yeomen  of  Kimlaiids  armored  divisions, 
I  Ik  lories  of  Free  France,  the  Coast 
Ciiiard  s  Malchbox  Fleet  "  and  you.  the 
American  Rangers. 

Forly  summers  have  pa.s.sed  since  the 
battle  that  \ou  foiighl  here.  You  were 
younj;  the  day  you  look  these  cliffs:  .some  of 
vou  were  hardly  more  than  boys,  with  the 
deepest  loys  ol  life  before  you.  Yet.  you 
risked  everythint;  here.  Why''  Why  did  you 
do  It  '  What  impilled  you  lo  put  aside  the 
instincl  lor  self  preservation  and  risk  your 
lives  lo  take  these  cliffs'  What  inspired  all 
the  men  ol  the  armies  that  met  here' 

We  look  al  you.  and  .somehow  wt'  know 
tiK  answer  It  vias  faith  and  belief;  it  was 
loyall V  and  love. 

The  mi  11  of  Normandy  had  faith  that 
what  they  were  doing  was  right,  faith  that 
they  foui;hl  for  all  humanity,  faith  that  a 
jusi  C;od  would  grant  them  mercy  on  this 
beachhead  or  on  the  next.  It  was  the  deep 
knowledge,  and  pray  God  we  have  not  lost 
it.  that  there  is  a  profound,  moral  difference 
between  the  use  of  force  for  liberation  and 
I  he  use  of  force  for  conquest.  You  were  here 
lo  liberate  not  to  conquer,  and  so  you  and 
those  others  did  not  doubt  your  caii.se.  And 
you  were  rit;h.  not  to  doubt. 

You  all  knew  that  some  IhuiMs  are  worth 
dyuH'  lor.  ones  coiiniry  is  worth  dying  for; 
and  democracy  is  worth  dying  for,  because 
It  s  the  most  deeply  honorable  form  of  gov- 
ernment ever  devised  by  man.  All  of  you 
loved  liberty;  all  of  you  were  willing  to  fight 
ivranny.  and  you  knew  the  people  of  your 
countries  were  behind  you. 

The  Americans  who  fought  here  that 
morning  knew  word  of  the  Invasion  w.as 
spriadinu  through  the  darkness  back  home 
They  loimlil  or  lell  in  llieir  hearts,  though 
thev  louliln  I  know  in  fact,  thai  in  Georgia 
Ihey  were  filling  I  hi'  churches  at  4:00  a.m.. 
in  Kansas  Ihey  were  kneeling  on  I  heir 
porches  and  praying,  and  in  Philadelphia 
Ihev  were  ringing  the  Liber' y  Bell. 

Sometliini;  else  helped  the  men  of  D-Day: 
Their  rockhard  belief  that  Providence 
would  have  a  great  hand  in  the  events  that 
would  iinluld  iKTe;  that  God  was  an  ally  in 
I  his  great  cause.  And,  so,  the  night  before 
the  Invasion,  when  Colonel  Wolverton 
asked  Ills  parachute  Iroops  to  kneel  with 
him  in  prayer  he  told  them  Do  not  bow 
your  heads  but  look  up  so  you  ran  see  God 
and  ask  His  blessing  In  vvhal  we  re  about  to 
do.  Also  that  night.  General  Matthew  Rldg- 
wav  on  his  rot,  listening  in  the  darkness  for 
ihe  promise  God  made  to  Joshua:  T  will  not 
lad  thee  nor  forsake  thee.  ' 

These  are  the  things  that  impelled  them; 
these  are  Ihe  things  that  shaped  the  unity 
ol  the  Allies 

When  Ihe  war  was  over,  there  were  lives 
to  be  rebuilt  and  governments  lo  be  re- 
turned to  the  people  There  were  nations  lo 
be  reborn  Above  all,  there  was  a  new  peace 
to  be  assured.  Tlie.se  were  huge  and  daunl- 
iim  tasks  Hut  the  Allies  summoned  strength 
from  the  faith,  belief,  loyalty  and  love  of 
iho.se  who  fell  here.  They  rebuilt  a  new 
Kurope  together. 

There  was  first  a  great  reconciliation 
among  those  who  had  been  enemies,  all  of 
whom  had  suffered  so  greatly.  The  United 
Slates  did  its  part,  creating  the  Marshall 
Plan  to  help  rebuild  our  allies  and  our 
former  enemies  The  Marshall  Plan  led  to 
the  Allanlir  Alliance    a  great  alliance  that 
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serves  lo  this  day  as  our  shield  for  freedom, 
for  pro.'iperity.  and  for  peace. 

hi  spile  of  our  great  efforts  and  siicces.ses. 
not  all  that  followed  the  end  of  the  war  was 
happy,  or  planned.  Some  liberated  countries 
were  loM  The  groat  sadness  of  this  loss 
echoes  down  to  our  own  time  in  the  .streets 
of  Warsaw.  Prague,  and  East  Berlin.  Soviet 
troops  that  came  to  the  center  of  this  conti- 
nent did  not  leave  when  peace  came. 
They're  still  there,  uninvijed.  unwanted,  un- 
yielding, almost  40  years  after  the  war. 

Becautie  of  this,  allied  forces  still  stand  on 
this  continent.  Today,  as  40  years  ago.  our 
armies  Bre  here  for  only  one  purpose— to 
protect  and  defend  democracy.  The  only  ter- 
ritories we  hold  are  memorials  like  this  one 
and  graveyards  where  our  heroes  rest. 

We  in  America  have  learned  bitter  lessons 
from  two  world  wars:  II  is  better  to  be  here 
ready  to  protect  the  peace,  than  lo  take 
blind  shelter  across  the  sea.  rushing  to  re- 
spond Only  after  freedom  is  lost.  We've 
learned  that  isolationism  never  was  and 
never  will  be  an  acceptable  response  lo  ty- 
rannical govenments  with  an  expansionist 
intent. 

But  we  try  always  lo  be  prepared  for 
peace;  prepared  to  deter  aggression:  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  the  reduction  of  arm.s: 
and.  yes.  prepared  to  reach  out  again  the 
spirit  of  reconciliation.  In  truth,  there  is  no 
reconciliation  we  would  welcome  more  than 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  so 
together,  we  can  lessen  Ihe  risks  of  war.  now 
and  forrter. 

It's  fitting  to  remember  here  the  great 
lo.s,ses  also  suffered  by  the  Ru-ssian  people 
during  World  War  11:  20  million  perished,  a 
terrible  price  that  testifies  to  all  the  world 
the  neciKsily  of  ending  war.  I  tell  you  from 
my  heart  that  we,  in  the  United  States  do 
not  wan!  war.  We  want  to  wipe  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  the  terrible  weapons  that 
man  no*  has  in  his  hands.  And  I  tell  you. 
we  are  ready  to  seize  that  beachhead— we 
look  for  .some  sign  from  the  Soviet  Union 
that  they  are  willing  lo  move  forward,  that 
they  .sh»rc  our  desire  and  love  for  peace, 
and  that  they  will  give  up  the  ways  of  con. 
quest.  There  must  be  a  Changing  there  that 
will  allo\»  us  to  turn  our  hope  into  action. 

We  will  pray  forever  that  some  day  thai 
changing  will  come.  But  for  now.  particular- 
ly today.  It  is  good  and  fitting  to  renew  our 
commitment  to  each  other,  lo  our  freedom, 
and  to  the  alliance  thai  protects  it. 

We  are  bound  today  by  what  bound  us  40 
years  ago.  the  .same  loyalties,  traditions,  and 
beliefs.  We're  bound  by  reality.  The 
strength  of  America's  allies  is  vital  lo  the 
United  States,  and  the  American  security 
guarantee  is  essential  to  the  continued  free- 
dom of  Europe's  democracies.  We  were  with 
you  then:  we  are  with  you  now.  Your  hopes 
are  our  hopes,  and  your  destiny  is  our  desti- 
ny. 

Here,  In  this  place  where  the  West  held 
together  let  us  make  a  vow  lo  our  dead.  Let 
us  show  I  hem  by  our  actions  that  we  under- 
stand what  they  died  for:  lei  our  actions  say 
to  them  the  words  for  which  Matthew  Ridg- 
way  listened:  I  will  not  fail  them  nor  for- 
sake thee  " 

Strengthened  by  their  courage,  heartened 
by  their  valor,  and  borne  by  their  memory, 
let  us  rontiniip  to  stand  for  the  ideals  for 
which  they  lived  and  died. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  God  bless  you 
all.  (Applause.) 


Text  of  Remarks  by  the  President  at 
United  States-French  Ceremony  Com- 
memorating D-Day  at  Omaha  Beach.  Col- 
leville Sur  Mer.  France 

We  stand  today  at  a  place  of  battle,  one 
that  40  years  ago  .saw  and  felt  the  worst  of 
war.  Men  bled  and  died  here  for  a  few  feet 
or  inches  of  sand  as  bullets  and  shellfire  cut 
through  their  ranks.  About  them.  General 
Omar  Bradley  later  .said:  -Every  man  who 
set  foot  on  Omaha  Beach  that  day  was  a 
hero,  " 

No  speech  can  adequately  portray  their 
suffering,  their  .sacrifice,  their  heroism. 
President  Lincoln  once  reminded  us  that- 
through  their  deeds— the  dead  of  battle 
have  spoken  more  eloquently  for  tliem,selves 
than  any  of  the  living  ever  could,  that  we 
can  only  honor  them  by  rededicating  our- 
selves to  the  cause  for  which  they  gave  a 
last  full  measure  of  devotion. 

Today,  we  do  rededicate  ourselves  to  that 
cause.  And  at  this  place  of  honor,  we  are 
humbled  by  the  realization  of  how  much  so 
many  gave  to  the  cau.se  of  freedom  and  to 
their  fellow  man. 

Some  who  survived  the  battle  on  June  6. 
1944.  are  here  today.  Others  who  hoped  lo 
return  never  did. 

•Someday.  Lis.  Ill  go  back,  "  said  Private 
First  Cla,ss  Peter  Robert  Zanatta,  of  the 
37th  Engineer  Combat  Battalion,  and  first 
a.ssault  wave  to  hit  Omaha  Beach.  Ill  go 
back  and  I'll  see  it  all  again.  I'll  .see  the 
beach,  the  barricades,  and  the  graves," 

Tho.se  words  of  Private  Zanatta  come  to 
us  from  his  daughter.  Lisa  Zanatta  Henn.  in 
a  heart -rendering  story  about  the  event  her 
father  spoke  of  often:  The  Normandy  Inva- 
sion would  change  his  life  forever.  "  she  said. 
She  tells  .some  of  his  stories  of  World  War 
II.  but  .says  for  her  fath;'r  the  story  to  end 
all  stories  was  D-Day ." 

"He  made  me  feel  the  fear  of  being  on 
that  boat  waiting  to  land.  1  can  smell  the 
ocean  and  feel  the  .seasickness.  I  can  see  the 
looks  on  his  fellow  soldiers'  faces,  the  fear. 
the  anguish,  the  uncertainty  of  what  lay 
ahead.  And  when  they  landed.  I  can  feel  the 
strength  and  courage  of  the  men  who  took 
those  first  steps  through  the  tide  to  what 
must  have  surely  looked  like  instant  death.  " 
Private  Zanattas  daughter  sa.vs:  I  don't 
know  how  or  why  I  can  feel  this  emptiness. 
this  fear,  or  this  determination,  but  I  do. 
Maybe  its  the  bond  1  had  with  my  father 
...  All  I  know  is  that  it  brings  tears  to  my 
eyes  to  think  about  my  father  as  a  20  year 
old  boy  having  to  face  that  beach  " 

The  anniversary  of  D-Day  was  always  spe- 
cial for  her  family;  and  like  all  the  families 
of  those  who  went  to  war.  she  describes  how 
she  came  to  realize  her  own  father's  survival 
was  a  miracle. 

•'So  many  men  died.  I  know  that  my 
father  watched  many  of  his  friends  be 
killed.  I  know  that  he  must  have  died  inside 
a  little  each  time.  But  his  explanation  lo  me 
was  You  did  what  you  had  to  do  and  you 
kept  on  going.'  " 

When  men  like  Private  Zanatta  and  all 
our  Allied  forces  stormed  the  beaches  of 
Normandy  40  years  ago.  they  came  not  as 
conquerors,  but  as  liberators.  When  these 
troops  swept  across  the  French  countryside 
and  into  the  forests  of  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
iMJurg.  they  came  not  to  take  but  to  return 
what  had  been  wrongly  seized.  When  our 
forces  marched  into  Germany,  they  came 
not  to  prey  on  a  brave  and  defeated  people, 
bu  to  nurture  the  seeds  of  democracy  among 
those  who  yearned  to  be  free  again, 
•  We  salute  them  today.  But,  Mr,  President, 
we  also  salute  those  who.  like  yourself,  were 


already  engaging  the  enemy  inside  your  be- 
loved roiinlry-  the  French  Resistance.  Your 
valiant  struggle  for  France  did  so  much  to 
cripple  the  enemy  and  spur  the  advance  of 
the  armies  of  liberation.  The  French  Forces 
of  the  Interior  will  forever  personify  cour- 
age and  national  spirit;  they  will  be  a  time- 
less inspiration  to  all  who  are  free,  and  to 
all  who  would  be  free. 

Today,  in  their  memory,  and  for  all  who 
fought  here,  we  celebrate  the  triumph  of 
democracy.  We  reaffirm  the  unit.v  of  demo- 
cratic peoples  who  fought  a  war  and  then 
.loined  with  the  vanquished  in  a  firm  resolve 
lo  keep  the  peace. 

From  a  terrible  war.  we  learned  that  unity 
made  us  invincible;  now.  in  peace,  that  same 
unity  makes  us  secure.  We  .sought  to  bring 
all  freedom-loving  nations  together  in  a 
community  dedicated  to  the  defen.se  and 
preservation  of  our  .sacred  values.  Our  alli- 
ance, forged  in  the  crucible  of  war,  tem- 
pered and  shaped  by  the  realities  of  the 
post-war  world,  has  succeeded.  In  Europe, 
the  threat  has  been  contained,  the  peace 
has  been  kept. 

Today,  the  living  here  a,ssembled— offi- 
cials, veterans,  citizens- are  a  tribute  lo 
vvhal  was  achieved  here  40  years  ago.  This 
land  is  secure.  We  are  free  These  things 
were  worth  fighting— and  dying  — for, 

Lisa  Zanatta  Henn  began  her  story  by 
quoting  from  her  father,  who  promised  he 
would  return  to  Normady.  She  ended  with  a 
promise  lo  her  father,  who  died  8  years  ago 
of  cancer:  I'm  going  there  .  .  .  Dad.  and 
I'll  see  the  beaches  and  the  barricades  and 
the  monuments.  11 1  see  the  graves  and  I'll 
put  flowers  there  just  like  you  wanted  to 
do  .  .  .  Ml  feel  all  the  things  you  made  me 
feel  through  your  stories  and  your  eyes.  I'll 
never  forget  what  you  went  through.  Dad, 
nor  will  I  let  anyone  el,se  forget— and  Dad. 
I'll  alwa.vs  be  proud  " 

Through  ihe  words  of  his  loving  daugh- 
ter—who is  here  with  us  today— a  D-Day 
veteran  has  shown  us  the  meaning  of  this 
day  far  better  than  any  President  can.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  say  about  Private  Zanatta 
and  all  the  men  of  fionor  and  courage  wfio 
fought  beside  him  four  decades  ago:  We  will 
always  remember.  We  will  always  be  proud. 
We  will  always  be  prepared,  .so  we  may 
always  be  free 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  John  O.  Marsh. 
Jr..  Secretary  of  the  Army 

We  are  grateful  to  France  for  the  gift  of 
land  so  we  might  place  liere  this  memorial 
lo  a  common  endeavor. 

There  is  a  stillness  about  a  battlefield 
where  great  causes  were  fought.  President 
Lincoln  spoke  of  it  al  Gettysburg  and  called 
it     hollowed  ground.  " 

Tho.se  who  fought  here  and  lived  shall 
age.  But  the  agelessness  of  those  who  died 
here  is  a  spirit  we  sense.  It  carries  us  back  in 
lime  10  da.vs  when  we  were  young. 

Stillness  and  tranquility  prevail  in  marked 
contrast  lo  battle.  An  altitude  of  reverence 
comes  naturally.  We  talk  in  quieter  tones 
and  move  less  swiftly.  This  is  the  tribute 
beneficiaries  give  even  when  only  dimly 
aware  of  cau.ses  decided  by  others.  But 
knowing  .some  debt  for  their  resolution  is 
owing. 

For  mile  after  mile  along  this  coast  a  price 
was  paid  by  those  who  waded  with  a  rising 
tide  from  the  English  Channel  to  gain  a 
foothold  and  by  those  nearby  who  in  dark- 
ness before  dawn  made  their  as.sault  from 
the  French  skies. 
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This  mnniimriit  staiuls  not  iii>l  as  a  inb 
uir  to  tht'ir  dfcd.s  to  rcmmibcr.  btii  a>  a 
m«'morv  lo  youth  that  did  not  urow  old 

It  stands  hcri'  on  tin-  sliorrs  of  France,  in 
I  lit'  Province  o(  Normandy,  lo  \oii(  liNatr  my 
Country  s  rommitmi'nt  lo  a  >;rcal  caux' 

W»'  souKht  no  fmpirt'.  nor  I  he  lands  t)( 
othors.  save  but  a  plan-  ol  ground  near  tin 
b<'achi-s  where  they  fell  and  there  lo  bur\ 
our  dead,  hke  Flanders.  Freedoms  silent 
requiem. 

In  xictory  we  unleashed  no  vetiKence  upon 
our  foe.  Rather  we  helped  rebuild  a  ra\aKed 
land. 

It  .stand.s  both  as  a  pledge  to  the  xaliies  of 
our  past,  and  lo  our  hope  for  the  future 

To  a  world  that  is  at  peace  to  a  world 
that  IS  guided  by  truth  to  a  world  that  is 
free 

This  pledse  of  values  and  hope  this  ^real 
Army,  and  my  Count r.\  will  defend. 

When  this  occasion  is  past,  and  we  ha\e 
ttone.  and  tides  ebb  and  flow 

When  the  sounds  of  the  Channel  are  the 
only  .sounds  in  a  place  of  beaut \  and  loneli 
nrss. 

When  the  cry  of  the  »;ulls  and  the  winds 
acro.ss  the  sands  break  tlu'  stillness  of  a  bat 
tlenround 

Then  the  waves  that  wash  nently  on  the 
b«'aches  of  Normandy  will  remain  an  ever 
lasting  tribute  to  what  my  Count r\ men  did 
here 

Remarks  by  J  Lawton  Coilins.  USA  'Ktr  i 
No   words  can   adec)ualelv    embellish    the 
memory  of  the  sacrifice  which  our  brothers 
in  arms  made  heri'   Main  brave  men  landed 
on  these  shores;  Thi  y  knew  thai  lhe\   faced 
danger,  and  weri'  willing  to  suffer  miury  or 
death  for  the  ideals  of  freedom   We  came  to 
assist    m    litM'ratin*;    France    of    oppression 
This  brave  and  nood  nation  nave  »;eneroiislv 
of    lis    men    and    treasure    in    the   cause   of 
American    independence      French    men    of 
arms  under  General  Ia  Fayette  and  Adnu 
ral  De  Gra.sse.  stood  loMelher  with  Washmt; 
ion  al  Yorklown,  where  the  final  battle  of 
Americas    freedom    was    fdii^ht     We    \v.v\i 
never    fornolten    that,    and    we    havt    tried 
since  lo  repay  that  debt  with  mteresi    1  be 
lieve  that   the  men  who  died  here  lia\e  an 
honored    place    in    heaven    They    were    im 
mersed    in    waters   ot    the   channel,    fought 
bravely  in  a  just  cau.se.  and  nave  their  lues 
.so  that  we  miKht  enioy  the  bl<.ssini;s  of  lib- 
erty.  We  cannot   embellish  tin-  memory  of 
their  sacrifice  with  mere  words.  We  can  only 
keep  it   brinht   and  alive  in  our  hearts  and 
pass  11  on  to  future  teiiirations.  Vive  l.a  I.i 
b<Tte'  Vivi'  La  France' 
General  Adams  Remarks  at  Utah  BfA(  h 
Mr  Ambassador.  Secretarv  Marsh.  Geiur 
al  Collins  and  DistinMiiished  Guests 

This  new  federal  monument  at  Utah 
Beach  in  Normandy.  France  is  our  nations 
tribute  lo  those  who  landed  here  411  years 
ago  -Iheir  leader  General  J  Lawton  Collins 
and  the  men  of  VII  Corps  and  tho.se  of  .the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  who  supported  I  he- op 
eration 

I  want  to  tak<'  this  opportiiiiity  to  ac 
knowledge  the  dedicated  efforts  ot  the  EJu 
rop<'an  Office  of  the  American  Battle  Mono 
ments  Commi.ssion  who  caused  our  plans  to 
become  reality  To  Gen«-ral  John  Donaldson 
for  his  leadership;  lo  Colonel  Jacques  Cor 
donnier  and  his  staff  for  their  ennmeeriin; 
effort;  and  to  Mr.  Jean  Chatard  for  his  lior 
ticiiltural  Kuidance 

The  construction  program  from  be^•l^^ln^; 
lo  end.  to  include  the  detailed  coordination 
with  the  local  mayors  and  citizens,  was  the 
responsibility  of  Mr    Ptul   Rivers.  Superin 


t indent  of  the  Normandy  Aimrican  Ceme 
lery 

I^asll.v.  1  would  like  to  thank  the  French 
CiovernmtiU  and  General  Imbot.  Chief  ol 
Staff  of  the  French  Army,  for  a.ssistin*;  us  in 
today  s  dedication. 

Thank  .sou 

Hot'SE  Dei.ec.ation 

Rep  Ci  V  (Sonny)  MontMomery  iDMSi. 
Chairman 

Rep   Ike  Andrews  lO  NO 

Rep  Robert  F  Badham  iR-CA)  and  wife. 
Anne 

Re().  Tom  Bev  ill  i  D  ALi  and  wife.  Lou 

Rep   Bevirly  B   Byron  iD  MD' 

Rep  Sam  Ciibbons  lOFLi  and  wife. 
Martha 

fiep  Sam  B  Hall.  Jr  •  1)  TX  >  and  wife. 
Madeleim- 

Rep  John  Paul  Hammerschmidl  iR  ARi 
and  wife.  Virginia 

Rep  Mariorie  S  Holt  iR  MD'  and  hus 
band.  Duncan 

Rep  Tom  Lanlos  iDfAi  and  wile.  An 
nelte 

Rep.  Delbert  Lalta  ■  R  GH  >  and  wifi'.  Rosi' 
Mary. 

Rep  John  T  Mvers  iRINi  and  wife. 
Carol. 

Rip  Bill  Nichols  'DAL I  and  wile,  Caro 
Ivn 

Rep  Harold  Ro>;i  rs  iRKYi  and  wife. 
Shirlev 

Rep  Tob;.  Ruth  iRVVIi  and  wife.  Bar 
bara 

Rep  Sam  St  rat  ion  '  D  NY  I 

Rip  Chalmers  P  Wvlii'  <R  OHi  and  wife. 
Marjorie 

Rep   Robert  A    Youim  iD-MOi. 

Therr  bclnj,'  no  objection,  tin-  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


CONSUMER     PRODUCTS    SAFETY 
COMMISSION  RECOGNITION 

DAY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  11.  1984.  the  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Cotnmi.ssion  held  its  annual 
RecoKnitlon  Day"  ceremonv.  Under 
the  very  capable  leadership  of  its  dis- 
tinKiiished  Chairman.  Nancy  Harvey 
Steorts.  the  Commi.ssion  has  made  re- 
markable protjress  toward  the  tjoal  of 
safer  products  in  the  marki-tplace. 

On  this  most  recent  Recot;niiion 
Day,"  Chairman  Steorts  described  .sev- 
eral outstanding  accomplishments  by 
the  Commission  during  the  past  year. 
Among  these  are  a  highly  successful  li- 
ai.son  with  voluntary  standards  groups: 
systematic  handling  and  processing  of 
consumer  complaints;  correction  of  de- 
fects and  improvement  of  products 
through  recalls:  and.  development  of  a 
cooperative  education  system  to  dis- 
seminate product  information  to  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  President,  the.se  are  but  a  few  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Consumer 
Products  Safety  Commission  whicli 
Chairman  Steorts  addre.s.sed  in  hor  re- 
marks on  the  recent  Recognition 
Day."  It  is  gratifying  to  .see  a  Govern- 
ment agency  carry  out  its  mi.ssion  in 
an  effective,  cooperative  and  reasona- 
ble manner    In  order  that  other  inter- 


ested persons  ma.v  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  review  the  work  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  during 
the  past  year.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  statement  by 
Chairman  Steorts  be  included  in  the 
Record  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  statement  follow.s: 

Recoc.nition  Day  Statement 
I  By  Chairman  Nancy  Harvey  Steorts) 

INTRODUCTION 

It  IS  iTulei'd  a  pleasure  lo  once  again  be  a 
part  of  the  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Comnu.ssions  Recognition  Day  ceremonies. 
This  event.  I  feel,  has  been  a  highlight  of 
each  year's  actuities.  This  is  the  time  of 
>ear  we  focus  on  you,  our  dedicated,  out- 
slandmt;  employees. 

Ne.\i  on  the  program  wf  will  be  presenting 
this  years  special  awards.  The  Commi.ssion 
has  rea.son  to  be  very  proud  of  each  of  you. 
It  is  always  most  difficult  to  make  the  .selec- 
tion as  CPSC  has  in  its  family  613  outstand- 
ing emi)loyees.  all  of  whom  are  working  dili- 
gently on  the  mi.ssion  of  safer  products  in 
the  market |)lace. 

BACKGROUND 

Since  becoming  Chairman,  I  have  seen 
vast  changes  in  this  agency— changes  in  atli- 
tiide,  philosophy  and  spirit.  These  changes 
ha\e  resulted  in  an  impressive  list  of  accom- 
plishments. 

1  am  i.v(ll  aware  that  it  was  a  very  un.set- 
lling  time  for  tlie  agency  about  I  came  on 
board.  The  reduction  In  budget  and  the  sub- 
sequent reduction  in  personnel  were  difti- 
(ult.  however.  I  ihink  we  all  accepted  the 
challenge  and  a  new  beginning  was  realized. 

When  I  wi'iit  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
lee  on  Commerce.  Science  and  Transporta- 
tion for  m.\  nomination  hearings  I  carefully 
laid  out  my  plans  for  revitalizing  this  Com- 
mission, and  making  it  an  agency  to  be  re- 
vered b\  all.  Much  of  this  has  been  carried 
out  through  the  dedicated  efforts  of  this 
collegial  bodv , 

Looking  back  four  of  the.se  stand  out  in 
my  mind.  At  that  time  in  1981.  I  .said, 

1,  We  must  remember  that  our  resources 
are  very  limited  and  therefore  we  should 
analyze  the  entire  program  and  focus  only 
on  those  areas  which  truly  po.se  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  injury.  ' 

This  has  bei'n  accomplished  through  reor- 
ganization and  a  more  careful  analysis  of  ac- 
tiv  ities, 

2  It  IS  critical  that  CPSC  .set  a  few  ap- 
propriate priorities  and  proceed  to  move  in 
those  situations  where  the  marketplace  has 
not  been  able  to  resuhe  the  problem  itself." 

This  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
establishment  of  a  priority  .setting  process 
that  limits  fully-funded  projects  to  those 
which  are  totally  \  table. 

3  There  is  an  important  distinction  to  be 
made  between  a  strong  and  effective  infor- 
mation and  education  program  versus  regu- 
lation by  press  relea.se.  or  the  di.s.semination 
of  inaccurate,  misleading  or  confidential 
data   ■ 

This  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  media  office  that 
fully  backgrounds  the  press  on  Commission 
activities,  the  development  of  a  final  rule  on 
6(bi.  and  the  creation  of  effective  education 
and  information  programs. 

4.  And  finally.  There  is  a  need  lo  work 
wdh  industry  in  a  cooperative  manner 
rather  than  in  an  adversarial  environment." 
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This,  too,  has  been  accomplished.  There  is 
now  an  understanding  that  it  is  far  easier 
for  the  Commi,ssion  to  work  with  industry 
than  against,  .iust  as  it  Ls  important  for  in- 
dustry to  work  with  u.s  in.stead  of  against  us. 

You.  each  of  you.  should  be  pleased  with 
your  accomplishments.  Working  together  as 
a  team  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  much. 
You  should  also  be  proud  of  the  many 
project  arcomplishments  that  have  occurred 
over  t  he  past  few  years. 

,  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

What  iire  .some  of  our  accomplishments 
which  have  made  the  Consumer  Product 
Safely  Commission  the  Number  1  agency  it 
is?  i  •        . 

Voluntary/ standards 

A  close  working  relationship  has  been  es- 
tablished between  this  agency  and  all  of  the 
major  voluntary  standards  groups  which 
has  resulted  in  the  development  or  improve- 
ment of  more  than  40  different  consumer 
products.  Here  are  some  highlights. 

Chain  Saws.— Currently  out  for  public 
comment,  this  standard  should  nearly  elimi- 
nate kickback  fatalities  and  reduce  injuries. 
Already  80  percent  of  the  consumer  chain 
,saws  novi  being  produced  meet  the  standard. 

UFAC— Again,  after  years  of  work  the 
Commi.s.>aon  and  the  Upholstered  Furniture 
Industry  have  developed  a  cooperative 
working  arrangement  to  improve  the  fire 
.safely  of  furniture.  Effective  July  1.  1983. 
UFAC  introduced  new  requirements  cover- 
ing improved  welt  cords  and  interior  fabrics, 
UFACs  goal  is  that  over  80  percent  of  new- 
furniture  be  resistant  lo  cigarette  ignition. 

Electric  Blankets.— Because  of  a  series  of 
tests  conducted  by  the  Engineering  Sciences 
staff  several  substantial  improvements  were 
made  in  the  design  of  electric  blankets. 
There  is  100  percent  Compliance  in  this 
field. 

ANSI/CPSC— A  coordinating  committee 
for  the  American  National  Standards  Insti- 
tute and  the  Commission  was  established. 
This  conamittee  has  served  as  a  unique  and 
invaluable  mechanism  for  improving  the 
overall  support  of  the  voluntary  .standards 
process. 
A  proccst  to  handle  consumer  complaints 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Commission 
was  formed  all  consumer  complaints  and 
completed  investigations  are  now  shared 
with  individual  manufacturers  to  ensure 
they  are  aware  of  information  the  Commis- 
sion ha.<i  on  their  products.  In  addition,  a 
consumer  complaint  confirmation  process 
has  been  implemented  to  improve  the  reli- 
ability ot  this  information. 
Protecting  the  consumer  through  recalls 

During  the  past  decade.  CPSC  has  re- 
ceived 1.337  reports  of  possible  safety  defect 
from  manufacturers,  distributors  and  retail- 
ers. These  reports  have  resulted  in  1,284  re- 
calls or  other  corrective  action  involving 
more  than  204  million  product  units,  most 
of  which  have  been  arranged  through  vol- 
untary cooperation  vi'ith  industry. 

During  the  last  three  years,  the  Product 
Safety  A.s.sc,ssment  function  within  the 
Emerging  Hazards  Programs  has  responded 
to  more  than  1000  requests  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  individual  brands  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts. 

Outreach  issued  twenty-four  •safety- 
alerts"  on  recalls  and  other  products  haz- 
ards that  have  been  produced  and  distribut- 
ed across  the  country. 

Important  Recalls: 

Indoor  Gym  House.— Creative  Playthings 
replaced   as   many   as   200,000   Gym   House 


Ladders  after  three  children  had  strangled 
on  the  top  step. 

Crib  Headboards.  — Because  two  models  of 
Ba-ssett  cribs  were  involved  in  .seven  deaths 
the  manufacturing  finn  agreed  lo  an  exten- 
sive recall  between  1978-1980.  After  learn- 
ing of  two  additional  deaths  during  1983. 
the  company  agreed  lo  a  .second  effort  to 
notify  the  public. 

Promotional  Toys.— On  October  26.  1982 
the  Commi.ssion  received  a  complaint  about 
a  po.ssible  choking  hazard  from  some  Play- 
mobil  toys  that  were  being  distributed  by 
McDonald's.  After  di.scussions.  the  company 
agreed  to  halt  distribution  and  30  million 
items  were  recalled  almost  overnight. 

Advanced  budget  handling 

Over  the  last  few  years  this  directorate 
has  automated  its  budget /planning  process 
and  allowance  notice  system.  It  has  pre- 
pared the  extensive  support  material  for  the 
budget  hearings  and  done  superior  work  de- 
veloping Commi.ssion  Budget  and  Operating 
plans. 

Creative  education  and  information 

Over  the  past  few  years  an  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  cooperative,  industry  Com- 
mission coordinated  programs  and  other 
specialized  programs  lo  get  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  information  out  to  the  appropri- 
ate American  citizens. 

Holiday  Toy  Safety  Campaigns.— For  each 
of  the  past  three  years,  the  Commi.ssion  has 
worked  clo.sely  with  the  Toy  Manufacturers 
of  America  to  spon.sor  a  joint  National  Holi- 
day Toy  Safety  Campaign  just  prior  to  the 
holiday  .season. 

Poi.son  Prevention.— In  addition  to  a 
highly  successful  national  awareness  cam- 
paign during  Poi.son  Prevention  Week,  the 
Commi.ssion,  through  its  Regional  Offices, 
sponsored  39  Phartnacisl  Seminars. 

Chemicals  in  Schools.— In  collaboration 
Vkith  the  Council  of  Stale  Science  Supervi 
sors,  50,000  copies  of  a  booklet  on  chemical 
hazards  in  school  laboratories  have  been 
distributed  to  high  school  science  labs. 

Electrical  Safety. -The  1984  National 
Electrical  Safely  Awareness  campaign,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  was  created  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  a  30-member  industry 
committee,  the  Commission  and  the  Gener- 
al Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Approxi- 
mately 550,000  copies  of  the  electrical  audit 
checklist  were  printed  and  distributed  in  the 
first  3  months  of  the  program. 

Smoke  Detector  Program.— It  is  estimated 
that  over  2,237,000  smoke  detectors  have 
been  given  away  or  sold  since  the  Commis- 
sion initiated  its  collaborative  efforts  in  Oc- 
tober 1982  wilh  slale-and-local  government 
and  private  organziations. 

Laboratory  Tours —The  Engineering  labo- 
ratory has  conducted  more  than  100  tours 
for  consumers,  consumer  groups,  industry. 
State  and  local  Government  officials,  con- 
gressional staff,  media  and  .schools,  illustrat- 
ing priority  projects  and  consumer  product 
safety  testing. 

Conferences— During  the  past  three  years 
the  Commission  has  held  two  National 
Product  Safely  Conferences.  The  first  of  its 
kind,  the  1982  conference  brought  together 
approximately  400  industry  and  consumer- 
leaders,  and  the  1984  conference  brought  to- 
gether a  cross-seclion  of  public  and  private 
groups,  focusing  on  stale/local  government 
activities.  The  theme  for  each  was  coopera- 
tion and  working  together  for  product 
safety. 


Health  sciences 

In  the  area  of  Chemical  Hazards.  I  he 
Commission  has  been  involved  in  three  sig- 
nificant areas. 

Indoor  Air  Quality— This  active  program 
has  investigated  combustion  products  of  un- 
venled  gas  and  kero.sene  healers  which  led 
to  a  voluntary  standard  on  emissions  for 
kero.sene  heaters.  It  al.so  conducted  a  study 
of  40  homes  in  Oak  Ridge.  Tenne.s.see  which 
has  provided  information  on  general  indoor 
air  pollution. 

Formaldehyde- Not  only  did  the  Commis- 
sion lead  interagency  activities  on  the  eval- 
uation of  health  effects  of  formaldehyde,  it 
has  worked  with  other  agencies  on  exposure 
data  and  health  effects  information,  cau,sed 
the  reduction  of  use  of  this  substance  in 
school  biology  laboratories,  and  greatly  di- 
minished future  exposure  of  consumers  to 
formaldehyde  from  UFFI. 

Nitrosamines  and  DEHP— These  two 
potent  animal  carcinogens  that  are  used  in 
childrens  products  have  been  under  investi- 
gation by  the  Commi.ssion.  Industry  has 
been  voluntarily  cooperating  to  lower  nitro- 
samines and  the  Commi.ssion  plans  to  con- 
vene a  CHAP.  Chronic  Hazard  Advi.sory 
Panel,  on  DEPH. 

Improved  administration 

There  has  been  increased  staff  productivi- 
ty through  automation.  For  example,  our 
automated  personnel  system  and  property 
managmenl  system  are  touted  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  as  "models  "  for 
other  agencies. 

CPSC  was  the  first  agency  lo  receive  ap- 
proval under  the  new  guidelines  for  its  Com- 
mission Accounting  System. 

Administration  has  also  achieved  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  Common  Cost  budget 
which  resulted  in  a  saving  of  $406,000  in 
rent:  $117,000  in  telephone;  $110,000  in  peri- 
odicals and  subscription;  and  $165,000  in 
postage. 
Efficient  economic  support 

The  Directorate  of  Economic  Analysis  has 
consistantly  provided  studies,  reports,  data 
and  impact  analyses  and  other  backup  work 
that  has  helped  in  rule  making,  voluntary 
standards,  and  recall  actions. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  development 
of  a  specially  formatted  computer  data  base 
incorporating  existing  CPSC  chemical  data 
wilh  that  of  NIOSH  and  the  Clinical  Toxi- 
cology of  Commercial  Products.  This  system 
provides  information  on  chemicals  in  con- 
sumer products. 
Significant  legal  and  compliance  actions 

The  Office  of  General  Counsel  drafted 
and  issued  a  final  rule  implementing  infor- 
mation disclosure  procedures  under  section 
6ib)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 
The  rule  analyzed  the  comments  of  over  30 
major  manufacturers  and  consumer  groups. 

Following  the  Chicago  Tylenol  poisonings 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  imple- 
mented a  requirement  that  over-lhe  counter 
drugs  have  lamper-resi.stant  packaging.  The 
Commission  tested  these  new  package  de- 
signs. Preliminary  tests  showed  they  did  not 
meet  our  standard  for  Child  Resistant  Clo- 
sures. When  informed  of  this  the  McNeil 
Company  and  the  parent  firm  Johnson  & 
Johnson  suspended  manufacture.  Then 
after  meeting  with  CPSC  changed  the  cap 
so  it  would  meet  our  standards. 

The  Commi.ssion  has  agreed  to  a  .settle- 
ment in  a  major  limeliness  action  again.st 
Roberlshaw  for  failing  to  report  a  defect  in 
its  Unitrol  control  valves.  The  Company  has 
agreed  not  only  to  pay  a  $90,0u0  penalty  but 
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lo  pay  a  $50  bounlv   for  any  I'liilrol  vaKi 
and  $100  bounly  for  dcfiTinr  \ahi-.s 

TlU'  Commission  fiUd  a  linulinf.s>  action 
atjainst  Honcywrll  siTkinK  a  $1  5  million 
riMl  p«'nalty.  tlii'  lar>;tM  cicr  nqiusKd  b\ 
the  Commis-sion.  The  casf  allf«f.s  ihal  Hon 
eywell  failed  to  report  dcferl  in  a  lombma 
Hon  control  vaUc  used  on  LP  was  tiirnaccs 

The  Commission  initialed  an  admmislra 
tne  action  aKam.st  Sears  Roebuck  and  Com 
pany  and  thi'  Roeer  Company  alleKin« 
220.000- garden  rolo  tillers  presented  a  sub 
stantial  product  hazard  by  loekinn  in  re 
ytrse  In  February  1983.  in  a  joint  pres.s  re 
lease  the  Commission  and  the  firms  an 
nounced  a  settlement  including  an  ixpand 
ed  advertising  campaign 
Field 

The  Regional  offices  have  provided  out 
standing    cooperation.    It    is    well  managed. 
and    has   made   significant    achievement    to 
the  Commissions  compliance,  investigation 
and  outreach  activilives 

SUMM.ARV 

What  do  all  these  accomplishments  mean  ' 
Simply,  that  because  of  this  Conimi.ssion 
the  American  citizen  has  saler  products  in 
his  or  her  life  For  this  coming  year  and 
years  after  I  predict  that  this  safely  factor 
vmII  continue  to  inerea.se 

In  addition  to  the  vkork  of  this  Commis 
sion.  there  is  a  new  sense  of  cooperation  de 
veloping  in  the  marketplace  among  manu 
farlurers.  relaihTs  and  consumers  It  s  an 
important  partnership 

From  a  profit  point  of  view,  it  no  longer 
pays  lo  put  together  an  unsafe  product  and 
face  the  po.ssibilitv  of  huvsiiit,-.  arul  mandato 
ry  regulation  including  vears  ol  legal  has 
sles.  For  the  same  rea.son.  retailer'-  don  i 
want  unsafe  produi  is  on  thiir  shelve--  And 
obviously,  consumers  want  to  know  that  tin 
products  the\  use  and  put  into  their  cliil 
dren  s  hands  won  I  cau.se  harm  Product 
safety  has  become  good  business  and  it  s 
everybody  s  busmexs  Product  .safety  todav 
IS  b<  coming  institutionalized 

The  Commission  was  laudetl  for  ll^  work 
last    year   by    President    Reagan,    who   --aid. 

The  Tenth  anniversarv  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  proudis  me 
with  a  most  welcome  opportiinitv  lo  com 
mc'nd  its  contribution  to  making  consumer 
products  more  .sate  and  increasing  the  W4  II 
b«ing  of  their  users 

TlIK  H'TIKK 

Today  the  Consiimir  Product  Safils  Com 
missioii  IS  a  stable,  viable  agencv  tilled  with 
outstanding,  profes.smnal  people  and  based 
on  a  good  collegial  svstem  This  is  the  basis 
tor  a  real  team  tliat  believes  that  together 
we  can  make  a  safer  market plaie  In  the 
future  I  exp«'(t  that  there  will  be  IV in  more 
challenges,  new  id<as.  new  approache-. 

It  IS  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  serve  as 
your  Chairman  and  to  work  with  such  a  dis 
tinguished  group  ol  colleagues  Thank  vou 
for  your  support 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  BALTIC 
FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  Prcsidi'nt.  on 
AuRU.sl  23.  1939.  t\\o  dictators  sinned  a 
-serrt't  tn'at.v  In  tliat  document.  Stalm 
and  Hitler  agreed  that  the  Baltic 
States  v^oiild  belong  to  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence." 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II.  mutual  a.ssistance  pads' 
vkere    forced   on    Latvia.    E.stonia.    and 


executed    were 
labor"  camps  in 


Lithuania,  citing'  the  prevention  of  al- 
lowing the  Baltic  area  to  become  a 
base  of  operalion.s  for  Great  Britain  a.s 
their  rai.son  d'etre.  These  pact.s  grant- 
ed the  Soviet  Union  right.s  of  mainte- 
nance of  port-s  and  militar.v  facilitits  in 
the  Baltic  Stales,  but  contained  specif- 
ic a.s.surance.s  that  the  parties  to  the 
agreement.s  would  respect  each  other  .s 
.sovereignt.v  regarding  internal  affairs. 

On  June  14.  1940.  the  Lithuanian 
Prime  Minister  was  called  to  Mo.scow 
and  presented  with  an  ultimatum.  The 
Soviet  Union  had  a.s.sembled  some 
600.000  Red  army  troops  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Lithuania. 
Thus  were  the  political  independence, 
territorial  integrit.v.  and  way  of  life  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  Stat»'s  de- 
stro.ved. 

The  year  that  spanned  June  1940. 
and  June  1941.  was  one  of  terror  for 
the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States.  Ar- 
rests began  immediately  in  June  1940. 
and  thou.sands  were  murdered  out- 
right. Prisoners  not 
transferred  lo  slave 
the  Sov  let  Union. 

Baltic  enemies  of  the  people"  in- 
clud»d  members  of  farmers  unions, 
owners  of  businesses,  real  estate 
own»rs.  active  staff  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  clergymen  and  active  mem 
bers  of  religious  organizations,  public 
officials,  iudges.  and  lawyers.  All  of 
these  and  of  I  en  the  members  of  their 
families  were  deslineil  for  the  bleakest 
regions  of  the  Soviet  out  land. 

Maiiv  people  simplv  disappeared, 
summoned  to  inlerrogal  ions  or  called 
by  supervisors  to  their  places  of  em- 
ployment, iu'ver  lo  be  heard  from 
again.  Some  were  snatched  in  full 
public  view,  while  others  were  awak- 
ened by  a  knock  on  the  door  in  the 
dead  of  night  and  spirited  away  from 
their  families  forever.  The  ma.ss  depor- 
tations had  the  ob.jectives  of  removing 
all  leaders  and  intellectuals  from  the 
captive  nations,  breaking  the  back  of 
an.\  resistance  movement,  and  phys- 
ically and  spiritually  weakening  the 
nations.  The  huge  ma.ss  deportations 
began  during  the  night  of  June  14. 
1941.  Cattle  wagons  and  slock  cars 
av^aited  the  deportees.  The  people 
were  crammed  together  .so  that  they 
could  scarcely  move,  and  a  hole  in  the 
floor  served  as  a  toilet.  In  Estonia, 
some  60.000,  in  Latvia,  over  34.000.  and 
in  Lithuania  75.000  people  were  mtir 
dered.  arrested  or  deported  in  1940  41. 

Despitt  the  terrifying  brutality  un- 
leashed on  the.se  stnall  Baltic  Stales, 
there  was  resistance.  But.  the  deporta- 
tions had  so  succt\ssfully  depleted  and 
devastated  the  populations  that  it 
could  not  t  riumph. 

From  July  1941  to  October  1944.  the 
Baltic  States  were  occupied  by 
German  forces,  after  the  Gtrman 
attack  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  were 
ruled  by  a  provisional  German  Gov- 
ernnn'iit.  After  reconquesl  of  tlu' 
Baltic    Slates    by    Soviet     forces,    the 


Soviet  regimes  were  again  installed  in 
the  countries,  and  deportations  were 
begun,  again.  During  the  period  1945- 
1952.  over  500.000  more  citizens  of  the 
Baltic  Slates  were  deported  lo  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Baltic  peoples  were  the  first  in 
the  free  world  lo  .see  the  unmasked 
face  of  Communist  brutality  and  disre- 
gard for  the  .sovereignty  of  nations 
and  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  They 
were  not  the  last.  Most  recently,  we 
have  seen  again  that  brutal  face  un- 
inasked  in  the  hills  of  Afghanistan. 
Like  the  brave  people  of  the  Baltic 
States,  the  spirit  of  the  Afghan  free- 
dom fighters  cannot  be  crushed,  de- 
spite the  occupation  of  their  home- 
lands, and  the  murder  of  their  popula- 
tions. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  stop  and  reflect, 
today.  44  years  after  the  Soviet-initiat- 
ed deportations  and  murder  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Baltic  States,  on  the 
spirit  of  freedom  that  still  permeates 
these  .sons  and  daughters  of  Latvia. 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania,  and  their  de- 
.scendanls  in  America.  Canada,  Austra- 
lia, and  in  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  to  which  many  of  them  sought 
refuge.  The  pa.ssage  of  lime  does  not 
right  a  wrong  nor  legitimize  what  is  il- 
legitimate and  abhorrent  in  terms  of 
human  decency.  By  remembering 
lhe.se  tragic  events  today,  we  are  re- 
minded of  our  special  place  in  the 
world  as  the  ultimate  beacon  of  hope 
to  all  captive  peoples,  and  we  join  with 
them  in  their  struggle  to  resist  tyran- 
ny. 


Committee  on 
Works,      with 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

Bv  Mr  SYMMS.  from  tht 
Fnvironinent  and  Public 
amendments 

.S  2S'J7  A  bill  lo  approve  the  interstate 
and  iniirstale  substitute  cost  estimates,  to 
amend  litli'  23  of  tlie  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses  (Repl.  No.  98  524). 

Bv  Mr  SYMMS.  from  the  Committee  on 
f-:nviromiient  and  Public  Works,  witlioiit 
ameiidnu-nt 

S  Res  408  Resolution  waiving  section 
4021  a  1  ol  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  restM'ct  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
2,'>27. 

S  Res  409  Resolution  waiving  .section 
3(l3iai  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
2.'i27 

Bv  Mr  THURMOND,  from  the  Commil- 
lee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1578  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application  of 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

By  Mr  SYMMS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S  J  Res  312  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  Inti'rstal<-  and  Interstate  Substitute 
Cost  Estimates,  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2769.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1464  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
broadcasting  ob.scene  language,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Abdnor): 
S.  2770.  A  bill  lo  protect  consumers  and 
franchiscd  automobile  dealers  from  unfair 
price  discrimination  in  the  sale  by  the  man- 
ufacturer of  new  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
other  piirpo.ses:  lo  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   SPECTER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Denton): 
S.  2771.  A  bill  to  protect  the  internal  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  again.st  interna- 
tional terrorism  by  making  the  use  of  a  fire- 
arm to  commit  a  felony  by  foreign  diplo- 
mats in  tile  United  States  a  Federal  felony: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2772.  A  bill  to  aboli.sh  the  U.S.  S.vnthet- 
ic   Fuels   Corporation,   and   for  other  pur- 
po.ses:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 
S.J.  Res.  312.  An  original  joint  resolution 
to  approw  the  Interstate  and  Interstate 
Substitute  Co.st  E.stimates.  to  amend  title  23 
of  the  United  Slates  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes:  placed  ofi  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Prox- 

MI8E.  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Bentsen, 

Mr.    Boschwitz.    Mr.    Chafee.    Mr. 

Chiles.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  D'Amato, 

Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Gorton. 

Mrs.     Hawkins.     Mr.     Hecht.     Mr. 

Heinz.    Mr.    Helms.    Mr.    Hollings. 

Mr.    Huddleston.    Mr.    Lautenberg. 

Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Lucar, 

Mr.   Pell.   Mr.   Pryor.   Mr.   Riegle. 

Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Treble.  Mr.  Tson- 

CAS.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Weicker.  and 

Mr.  Wilson): 

S.J.  Res  313.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  week  besinning  on  Octol)er  7.  1984.  as 

National   Neighborhood   Housing  Services 

Week  :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BvHD): 
S.  Res.  406.  Resolution  to  authorize  testi- 
mony by  ."Staff  of  Senator  Mathias:  consid- 
ered and  atreed  lo. 

S.  Res.  407.  Resolution  to  authorize  testi- 
mony by  former  employee  of  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  General  Oversight  of 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 
S.  Res.  408.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
.section  402(3)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  2527:  lo  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 


S.  Res.  409  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  lo  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  2527:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By   Mr.   BAKER  (for  Mr.   Heinz  (for 

himself.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Domenici, 

Mr.    Grassley.    Mr.    Warner.    Mr. 

Percy.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr.  Pressler)): 
S.  Con.  Res.  124.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  .sen.se  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Senior  Companion  Program  be  com- 
mended on  its  lOlh  anniversary  for  its  suc- 
cess in  providing  volunteer  opportunities  for 
older  Americans:  lo  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Denton): 
S.  2771.  A  bill  to  protect  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States  against 
international  terrorism  by  making  the 
use  of  a  firearm  to  commit  a  felony  by 
foreign  diplomats  in  the  United  States 
a  Federal  felony:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

USE  OF  A  FIREARM  TO  COMMIT  A  FELONY  BY  A 
DIPLOMAT 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Specter,  as  cosponsor  of  a  bill  that 
will  help  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales  against  terrorist  acts  by 
making  it  unlawful  for  a  foreign  diplo- 
mat to  use  a  firearm  to  commit  any 
act  constituting  a_ielony  under  Feder- 
al or  State  criminal  law. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  bill  is 
even  necessary.  Until  recently,  the 
general  conduct  of  and  toward  diplo- 
mats was  of  the  highest  order.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  certain  foreign 
countries  no  longer  wish  their  diplo- 
mats to  conduct  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  the  responsibilities,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  provided  by  the 
Vienna  Convention. 

Five  years  ago.  Iran  held  52  of  our 
diplomats  captive  for  444  days.  Our 
embassies  abroad  have  been  the  tar- 
gets of  violent  terrorist  attacks.  The 
atrocious,  despicable  act  that  led  Sena- 
tor Specter  and  me  to  introduce  the 
bill  was  the  machinegun  killing  in 
London,  by  a  supposed  Libyan  diplo- 
mat inside  the  Libyan  Embassy,  of  a 
British  policewoman.  Eleven  people 
who  were  peacefully  demonstrating 
outside  the  Embassy  were  wounded  in 
the  same  hail  of  gunfire. 

The  British  were  powerless  to  do 
anything  but  let  the  murderer  leave 
the  country,  because  he  was  protected 
by  the  diplomatic  immunity  afforded 
by  the  Vienna  Convention.  But  as  the 
Dothan  Eagle,  a  paper  in  my  home 
State  of  Alabama,  pointed  out  in  an 
editorial  at  the  time  of  the  London  in- 
cident: 

The  Vienna  Convention  was  for  gentle- 
men. The  rulers  of  nations  of  the  likes  of 
Libya.  Cuba.  Iran.  Nicaragua.  Bulgaria  and. 


yes.  Ru.ssia  are  not  gentlemen,  hence  they 
do  not  play  by  the  rules. 

Becau.se  the  rules  are  no  longer  fol- 
lowed by  some  people,  we  need  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  violent  acts  per- 
petrated under  the  protection  of  diplo- 
matic immunity  by  diplomats  from 
renegade  states. 

Our  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
reaching  that  goal.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues lo  support  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Dothan  Eagle  editorial  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, entitled  'Another  Civilized 
Country  Finds  Out  Libyan  Diplomats' 
Are  Terrorists. "  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Another  Civilized  Country  Finds  Libyan 

'Diplomats  "  Are  Terrorists 
The  dictator  Moammar  Khadafy  of  Libya, 
the  Kremlin  stooge  who  alii  from  a  camel  to 
become  a  self-proclaimed  'colonel.  "  com- 
plete with  a  uniform  bedecked  with  medals, 
is  still  in  the  business  of  dispensing  terror- 
ism, but  his  latest  bloody  episode  has  cost 
his  country  the  recognition  of  another  of 
the  world's  civ  ilized  nations. 

Great  Britain  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Libya  Sunday  after  a  standoff  that 
began  April  17  when  a  submachine  gun  was 
fired  from  a  window  of  the  Libyan  embassy 
in  London.  The  shots  killed  Constable 
Yvonne  Fletcher  and  wounded  11  Libyan 
exiles  who  had  been  demonstrating  outside 
the  emba.ssy  against  the  regime  of  Col.  Kha- 
dafy. 

Libyaif  embassy  officials,  protected  by  the 
the  gentlemanly  rules  of  the  1961  'Vienna 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations,  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  murderer.  Now  the 
diplomatic  break,  specifying  that  the  Liby- 
ans must  vacate  the  embassy  and  leave  the 
country  by  midnight  Sunday,  means  that 
there  will  be  no  justice  for  the  slaying  of  a 
policewoman  on  the  London  streets. 

Britons,  and  others  in  the  civilized  world, 
are  aghast  that  diplomatic  immunity  has 
been  turned  into  a  charade.  We  in  the 
United  States,  while  aghast,  aren't  exactly 
surprised.  We  have  seen  it  happen  firsthand 
from  "diplomats"  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  Vienna  Convention  was  for  gentlemen. 
The  rulers  of  nations  the  likes  of  Libya. 
Cuba.  Iran.  Nicaragua.  Bulgaria  and.  yes. 
Russia  are  not  gentlemen,  hence  they  do 
not  play  by  the  rules  but.  instead,  twist 
them  lo  achieve  their  goals. 

Britain,  the  civilized  country,  abides  by 
the  rules  of  diplomatic  immunity  and  will 
not  rush  the  embassy  and  bring  on  more 
bloodshed.  The  diplomats "  will  simply 
walk  out  and  go  home.  British  officials  say 
they  will  be  searched  for  weapons,  but  their 
diplomatic  pouches  will  not  be  touched,  not 
even  X-rayed  to  find  the  killer's  gun. 

There  is  some  speculation  that  the  Liby- 
ans won't  leave  peacefully.  The  official 
Libyan  news  agency  said  embassy  personnel 
have  cabled  Col.  Khadafy  pledging  to 
defend  our  principles  and  aims  ...  or  die  in 
the  process."  If  it  comes  lo  that  at  the 
Sunday  midnight  showdown,  we  trust  Brit- 
ish police  will  accommodate  them. 

This  business  of  diplomatic  immunity  will 
cea.se  to  be  a  cloak  behind  which  terrorists 
can  hide  when  other  civilized  nations  take 
the  step  Great  Britain  took.  The  United 
States  look   the  same  step  .some  time  ago. 
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WhtTi'  I  here  is  no  diplomnlic  ncimiiiliDii 
lluTc  can  bf  no  immunily 

When  that  (iav  comis.  lirrori>ls  can  be 
dcall  »ilh  a.s  thi'  Israelis  deal  willi  Hum  • 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2772.  A  bill  to  aboli.sh  the  U.S. 
SynlhPtic  F\iol.s  Corp..  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ener^;> 
and  Natural  Resources. 

ABOLISHING  THE  SYNTHETIC  EIEl.S 
CORPORATION 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  abolish  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corp.  [SFCl.  Similar  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative James  T  Broyhill. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  the  SFC  has 
offered  nothing  to  justify  its  contin 
ued    existence.    Established    in    1980, 
with  the  questionable  mi.ssion  of  pro 
moling  the  commercialization  of  syn- 
thetic fuels,  the  SFC  has  little  to  show 
for  its  efforts  and  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars   it   has  committed   to 
synfuels  projects.  Perhaps  more  ques 
tionable  than   the  Corporations  mis- 
sion has  been  the  record  of  its  man 
agement.    Plagued    by    continual    tur- 
moil among  its  personnel,  the  SFC  has 
had  trouble  functioning  on  a  day-to- 
day basis,  much  le.ss  preparing  to  dole 
out  billions  in  the  pursuit  of  uncertain 
technologies. 

The  troubles  at  the  Corporation 
have  become  even  more  apparent  over 
the  past  several  months.  Shortjy  after 
the  Corporation  announced  plans  to 
commit  nearly  $7  billion  to  various 
synfuels  ventures,  the  SFC  President. 
Victor  Thomp.son.  resigned  on  April 
27.  The  Thompson  resignation  was 
particularly  significant  in  that  it  left 
the  Corporation  without  the  legally 
required  quorum  on  its  Board  of  Di 
rectors,  thus  paralyzing  the  Corpora 
tion. 

A  few  weeks  later.  President  Reagan 
proposed  a  reduction  of  S9  billion  from 
the  $14.1  billion  presently  available  to 
the  Corporation.  The  President  has 
also  asked  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  market  test  provision  for  all 
future  Government  backed  synthetic 
fuels  ventures.  This  legislation  has 
since  been  introduc»'d  in  both  Houses. 
While  the  President's  initiative  is 
clearly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  we 
cannot  stop  there.  In  an  era  with  defi 
cits  that  total  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  let 
an  ill-conceived  SFC  blunder  away  bil 
lions  more. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  New  York 
Times  argued  in  an  editorial  that. 
"The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  has 
been  a  waste  of  money.'  I  agree. 
Clearly,  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  any 
more. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  May  30.  1984,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  b<'  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Br  It  iiKitlid  bu  Ihr  Sriiair  unit  Housr  til 
Rrprisrntuhirs  of  Ihf  Ihiitcd  Statts  (il 
Aitirnca  iii  CoiKin-ss  n^nftnblvtl.  Tlial  llie 
I'mled  Slates  Synllietu  Fuels  Corporation 
ilieri'atler  m  ihis  Ad  referred  to  as  the 
Corporation  I  shall  be  abolished  90  days 
after  the  date  (>(  enaclnieiil  of  this  Art 

Sec  2  lai  D^lrln^•  the  period  betvxeen  the 
date  ol  enactment  of  I  his  Act  and  the  aboli 
lion  ol  the  Corporation  under  the  first  sec 
tion  of  I  his  .^cl  the  Board  ol  Directors  of 
I  he  CoriKiration  stiall  dili^'eiilly  piirsin-  all 
neces.sary  steps  lo  achie\e  the  orderl.\  lermi 
nation  of  the  Corporations  affairs  on  or 
before  the  end  of  such  90  da\  period 

ibi  Dunn*;  the  90  dav  period  described  in 
subsection  la)  of  I  hi.s  section  the  Corpora 
tion  shall  not  enter  into  any  Urally  bindint,- 
commilmeni  \^  hose  duration  extends  past 
the  end  of  such  90  day  period 

Sec  '.i  la'ili  Upon  the  abolition  of  the 
Corporation  under  the  first  section  of  this 
An  the  responsibiliI.\  lor  admiiuslennM  any 
reniaininM  IcMally  bmdini:  conimilments  ol 
I  tie  Corporation  shall  iransfer  lo  the  Seen- 
lary  of  Ener>;>.  ^^ho  for  su<  h  purposes  shall 
succeed  to  all  the  powers,  duties.  ri>:lils.  and 
oblinalions  of  the  Corporation  under  title  I 
of  the  Enirus  Security  Act 

I  "J)  For  the  purpo.ses  of  this  .Act.  the  li  rtn 

legally  bindini;  coniiniimeni  shall  not  in 
(lude  am    nonbindinu  pledt;es  of  assistanci- 

(ir  letters  of  inlelll 

ibi  In  adnuni-sierim;  the  legally  bindiim 
coniniitinents  of  the  Corporal  ion  entered 
into  belore  I  he  dale  of  enaciinent  ol  this 
Ad  und4r  the  aiilhorit.\  ol  Mile  I  of  Hie 
Fnerny  Security  Act.  tlie  Secretarv  of 
Enerv;\  stiall  not  enter  into  any  additional 
legally  bindin>:  coninnimeiiis  or  am  exien 
sions  of  such  cMstint;  conunilnietils 

Sec  4  lai  Upon  tile  date  ol  enactment  of 
this  Act.  all  liinds.  excipl  those  described  in 
subsection  ibi.  \\liich  have  been  appropri 
ated  lo  the  Fnerns  Securil\  Resir\e  m  the 
United  Stales  rreasurN  fr>r  the  piirposi's  ut 
the  Corporation  shall  be  deposited  into  tile 
general  fund  of  the  Treasurv  as  rniscillane 
oils  receipts 

'bi  Theri'  shall  be  retained  in  the  Ener^;\ 
Si'curity  Reserve  iinlll  expended  or  clearh 
no  loriner  reciuired 

'\>  $740,000,000  for  projeds  ttitli  respect 
to  which  the  Corporation  has.  tjefore  the 
date  of  enactment  ol  this  Act.  entered  into 
legally  bindiiiM  cominitments; 

(2i  SitO.OOO.OOO  for  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Corporation  diirini;  the  90  das  pi'f'iod 
immediately  lollowinti  the  date  of  I'nact 
meiil  ol  this  Act.  and  tor  administrativ<>  ex- 
pen.ses  of  the  Se<rclar>  of  Fner«v  after 
such  90  day  period  viilh  respect  lo  responsi 
bilities  transferred  to  such  Secrelar>  under 
this  Act.  and 

i:ii  such  sums  as  are  neces.sary  to  fulfill 
obi iKal  ions  made  before  February  8.  1982. 
by  Itie  Secretary  of  Fnert;.\  vvilh  respect  to 
protects  funded  under  I  lie  Defense  Produc 
Hon  Act  of  19.50  or  under  the  Federal  Non 
nuclear  KnerMV  Research  and  Development 
Ad  of  1974 

Sec  5  'ai  The  United  States  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  Act  of  1980  is  repealed. 

ibi  Tins  .section  sliall  tak«'  effect  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Art. 


'From  I  hi'  New  York  Time.s.  May  30.  19841 

The  Sin  in  Synfuels 
Does  America  need  subsidized  .syntlielir 
fuels'  In  1980  Contiress  v^as  sure  il  did.  and 
created  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to 
hurry  alonn  production  of  substitutes  for 
scarce  oil  and  natural  ijas.  Four  years  later 
siarcitv  has  turned  lo  ulut.  and  the  corpora 
tion  has  little  to  sliov\  for  lis  t-fforts  beyond 
a  record  of  bad  manaj;ement  and  a  v^hiff  of 
scandal. 

The  Reatjan  Administration  is  pressing, 
with  bipartisan  support,  to  narrow  the  cor- 
porations mission  and  cut  its  fiindint;  by 
half  Mr  Reanan  is  on  the  ri«ht  track.  Con 
uress  minht  even  be  tempted  lo  BO  a  step 
further,  dumpim;  tlie  corporation  altoneth- 
er  and  shiflinM  control  of  its  projects  to  the 
Enirt;\  Department. 

The  ri^;ht  answer  to  potential  energy 
crises  like  the  present  turmoil  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  i.s  natural  fuel,  stored  in  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve,  not  synttietic.  But 
there  s  still  a  solid  case  to  be  made  for  syn 
thetic  fuel  devilopment  and  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  the  rationale  lor  subsidizing  it  were 
discredited  alont;  with  the  subsidlzers. 

Coni;res.s  wave  the  SytUhetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration .$15  billion  with  little  i:uidanre  other 
than  a  uoal  of  producinn  500.000  barrels  of 
liquid  and  j;as  fuel  a  day  by  1987.  Perhaps 
no  maiiamTs  could  have  spent  so  much 
wisely  and  quickly  But  the  second  raters 
appointed  bv  the  Reat;an  Administration 
clearlv  had  little  idea  of  how  to  do  it -and 
.veil  less  about  the  propriety  of  handinn  out 
cash  to  companies  in  which  they  had  an  in- 
terest. 

The  corporations  defensible  investments, 
in  deVilopiiiM  medium-scale  coal  gasification 
and  shale  oil  plants,  were  inherited  from 
Fnergv  Department  planners  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  particular  logic  to  the  cor- 
porations subsequent  investments  in  virtu- 
ally useless  or  technologically  redundant  fa 
Clinics  except  the  bureaucratic  urge  to 
commit  S15  billion  before  Congress  had 
second  llioiighls.  Mr  Reagan  now  wants  to 
reduce  the  corporations  spending  authority 
to  about  S7  billion  and  limit  subsidies  to 
proji-ds  that  could  produce  syntlK'tic  fuel 
at  compel  line  prices. 

It  makes  sense  to  stop  .scattering  subsidies 
lor  the  development  of  technologies  already 
well  understood,  like  heavy  oil  extraction, 
riieres  also  no  point  in  investing  in  obvi- 
ously uneconomic  teclinologies.  like  conver- 
sion of  peal  lo  alcohol.  And  it  makes  little 
sense  to  subsidize  the  construction  of  facill- 
iMs  to  produce  synfuels  in  large  volume.  No 
standby  capacity  can  conceivably  make 
enough  fuel  to  offset  oil  lost  in  a  short-term 
emergency  That  s  the  job  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reservi'. 

But  I  here  could  be  a  big  payoff  in  modest 
research  and  development  of  efficient  coal 
gasification  and  oil  shale  extraction  technol 
ogles  With  syiifuel  technologies  perfected, 
ready  to  go  at  any  time  of  longer-term 
shortage,  private  industry  could  respond 
rapidly  and  minimize  the  dislocations  in  the 
economy. 

At  most,  that  effort  can  b<-  conducted  by  a 
trimmed-down  corporation  with  new  man- 
agimenl  and  senior  staff.  Better  still,  the 
synfuel  program  could  be  moved  into  the 
EnergN  Department,  which  has  had  experi- 
ence and  some  succ«'.ss  in  R&D.  The  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  has  been  a  waste 
of  money  Synthetic  fuels  aren't.* 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  him.self.  Mr. 
Proxiviire.  Mr.  ArmJ^ronc.  Mr. 


Bentsen.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  DAmato.  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mrs. 
Mr.     Hecht, 

Helms.   Mr. 

Huddleston. 

Mr.   Laxalt 

LuGAR.   Mr. 
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Mr. 

HOL- 

Mr. 
,  Mr. 
Pell. 


Hawkins. 

Heinz.   Mr. 

lings,    Mr. 

Lautenberg 

Leahy,   Mr. 

Mr.    Pryor,    Mr.    Riecle.    Mr. 

Sarbanes,     Mr.     Trible.     Mr. 

Tsongas.     Mr.     Tower,     Mr. 

Weicker,  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  313.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  on  October 
7,  1984.  as  National  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee oil  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  neighborhood  HOUSING  SERVICES 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  QARN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  calling  for 
the  proclamation  of  a  "National 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
Week'  October  7-13,  1984.  and  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  joint  res- 
olution which  will  significantly 
strenglhK'n  a  national  network  of 
neighborhood  revitalization  programs 
at  work  in  200  neighborhoods 
throughout  the  country. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
[NHS]  is  the  largest  neighborhood- 
ba.sed  network  of  private-public  part- 
nership at  work  in  our  country  today. 
Their  mission  is  to  revitalize  neighbor- 
hoods fcM-  the  benefit  of  those  current- 
ly living  and  doing  business  there  and 
they  no*  have  a  12-year  track  record 
of  success.  To  date,  they  have  generat- 
ed over  $2  billion  in  reinvestment  back 
into  these  neighborhoods,  neighbor- 
hoods that  were  previously  being  writ- 
ten off.  These  neighborhoods  are  now- 
being  turned  around  into  sound,  vi- 
brantly healthy  places  in  which  to  live 
and  do  business  by  local  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  partnerships. 

At  the  heart  of  each  NHS  is  a  work- 
ing partnership  of  residents,  local 
business  leaders,  and  local  government 
representatives  who  contribute  hun- 
dreds of  volunteer  hours  each  year 
through  their  work  with  NHS.  These 
programs  are  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Broadened  public 
awareness  is  critical  for  their  expand- 
ed service.  This  joint  resolution  calling 
for  a  National  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  Week "  would  do  much  to 
bring  about  this  increased  awareness 
of  their  work,  as  well  as  recognize  and 
encourage  the  thousands  of  volunteers 
who  are  contributing  their  time, 
energy  and  resources  through  NHS  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  lower 
income  families  in  communities 
throughout  America. 

You  may  already  be  familiar  with 
NHS.  Bark  in  1978,  in  recognition  of 
their  suoce.ss  in  reversing  decline  and 
revitalizing  neighborhoods,  we  created 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion lo  help  expand  the  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  network  throughout 


the  country,  and  more  recently,  the 
Advertising  Council.  Inc..  selected 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  as  one 
of  their  national  public  .service  adver- 
tising causes. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  join  me  in  en- 
couraging and  expanding  this  work  by 
adopting  this  joint  resolution  calling 
for  a  "National  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  Week."  Passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  significantly  strengthen  an 
effective  neighborhood  revitalization 
effort  w'hich  is  saving  hundreds  of 
neighborhoods— a  priceless  resource 
which  billions  of  dollars  could  not  re- 
place.* 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  name  as  an  original 
cospon.sor  of  this  joint  resolution 
which  designates  the  week  of  October 
7.  1984,  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  Week." 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
[NHS]  works  diligently  to  revitalize 
our  communities  across  this  country. 
This  organization,  consisting  of  a  na- 
tional network  of  locally  funded,  au- 
tonomous self-help  programs,  has 
touched  the  lives  of  over  2  million 
Americans  in  195  neighborhoods. 

Each  local  program  requires  the  co- 
operation of  three  integral  compo- 
nents: residents,  business  leaders,  and 
local  government  officials.  This  part- 
nership has  promoted  the  beneficial 
interplay  of  public  and  private  sectors 
at  the  local  level,  and  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  local  volunteer  time.  and.  most 
importantly,  the  development  of  .self- 
reliant,  healthy  neighborhoods. 

One  of  the  main  functions  of  NHS 
has  been  its  consistent  feinvestment  of 
neighborhood  development  funds. 
Under  its  supervision,  over  S2.4  billion 
has  already  been  reinvested  in  our 
local  neighborhoods.  NHS  also  pro- 
vides loans  for  nonbankable  residents. 
renewing  hope  and  optimism  by  reach- 
ing out  to  those  who  are  shunned  by 
banks.  Thus,  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  supports  the  very  backbone  of 
our  communities. 

An  increased  public  awareness  of 
NHS  valuable  services  is,  however,  in- 
tegral to  further  development  of  the 
organization  and  the  further  develop- 
ment of  our  communities.  It  is  in  the 
strength  of  these  vital  communities 
that  one  sees  the  strength  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  With  the  goal  of 
promoting  increased  awareness  of 
NHS  services  and  in  due  recognition  of 
their  invaluable  contributions.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  speedily  enact  this 
joint  resolution.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  557 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
557,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  implement  a  flat 
rate  tax  system. 


.S.    19  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  S.  1910.  a  bill  to  adapt  prin- 
ciples of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act  to  a.ssure  public  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  certain  po- 
sitions to  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  international  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Hart]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
.sor of  S.  2131.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  suspension  of  deportation 
for  certain  aliens  who  are  nationals  of 
El  Salvador,  and  to  provide  for  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  review  of 
conditions  in  El  Salvador  and  other 
countries. 

S.  2429 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2429.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  increase  the  duty  on  certain  shelled 
filberts. 

S.  2436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2436.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  funds  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN].  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle].  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2719,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  withhold  a  percentage  of 
the  apportionment  of  certain  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  to  be  made  to  any 
State  which  does  not  establish  a  mini- 
mum drinking  age  of  21  years. 

S.  2744 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaivian]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2744.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  benefici- 
aries under  health  care  programs  of 
that  act  from  unfit  health  care  practi- 
tioners, and  to  otherwise  improve  the 
antifraud  provisions  of  that  act. 

S.  2753 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2753.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
buy-out  of  certain  contracts  for  Feder- 
al timber 
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S.  27b6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Conneeti 
cut  I  Mr.  Weicker],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan    [Mr.    Riecle).   tlie   Senator 
from    Montana    [Mr     Melcher).    the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren 
berger].   the  Senator   from    Arkan.sa.s 
[Mr.     Bumpers],     the    Senator     from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Huddle 
ston]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2766.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  44.  title 
18.  United  Slates  Codj-.  to  regulate  the 
manufacture      and      importation      of 
armor  piercing  ammunition. 

SrNATE  JOINT  RESOLl'TION  297 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cospon.sor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  297.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
June  1984  as  Veterans  Preference 
Month.' 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLCTIO.ll    loil 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr 
Jepsen].  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin].  the  Senator  from  Wash 
ington  [Mr.  Evans],  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  100.  a  concurrent  re.solu 
tion  concerning  the  drilling  ship 
Glomar  Java  Sea. 

AMENDMENT  NO    3  204 

At    the    request    of    Mr     Byrd.    the 
names  of   the  Senator   from   Virginia 
[Mr.     Warner],     the     Senator     from 
Maine    [Mr.    Mitchell!,    the   Senator- 
from    Wisconsin     [Mr.    KastenI      the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr  Nunn].  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr    Glenn  1.  the 
Senator    from    South    Carolina    [Mr 
Thurmond],    the    Senator    from    West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible],  the  Sena 
tor    from    Alaska    [Mr.    MurkowskiI. 
the   Senator    from    Ala.ska    [Mr.    Ste- 
vens], and  the  Senator  from  Mississip 
pi    [Mr.   Stennis]    were   added   as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No   3204  pro 
posed  to  S.  2723.  an  original  bill  to  au 
thorize  appropriations  for  the  military 
functions   of   the   Department    of    De- 
fen.se  and  to  prescribe  personnel  levels 
for    the    Department    of    Defense    for 
fiscal  year  1985.  to  authorize  certain 
construction   at   military    installations 
for  such  fi.scal  year,  to  authorize  ap 
propriations    for    the    Department    of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  such  fi.scal  year,  and  for  other  pur 
poses. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU 
TION     124-RELATING    TO    THE 
lOTH     ANNIVERSARY     OF^     THE 
SENIOR         COMPANION         PRO 
GRAM 

Mr.  BAKER  <  for  Mr  Heinz,  for  him 
self.  Mr  Glenn.  Mr  Domenici.  Mr 
Grassley.    Mr.    Warner.    Mr     Percy. 


Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Chiles,  and  Mr.  Pressler)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  R(>.sources: 
•  S  Con  Res  12-1 
WliiTci.s  I  In-  lOtli  aiiniMTsarv  of  llic 
Senior  Companioii  Program,  otir  of  Ihr 
Okirr  AmtTK  an  Voliinlctr  Programs  admin 
i.slcricl  bs  111!'  ACTION  AMcnry.  will  be  ob 
serxed  clunni;  1984. 

Wlurea.s  oldir  Anieriran  \oliinlerr.s  roii 
si  II  lite  a  niaiiir  unlappid  re.source  for  ad 
dre.s.siii(,'  (omimnily  necd.s; 

WliereiLs  I  he  Seiiiur  Companion  Program 
proMdis  a  \oliinleer  peer  siipporl  system. 
\Mlli  a  stipend  lor  each  xoliinleer,  ulili/int: 
I  he  expenenee.s.  \iiNdom.  and  skills  of  low 
incomi'  person.s  over  1  lie  a^e  of  60  in  provid 
iriK  personal  servifes  and  friendship  to  the 
frail,  isolated  elderls . 

Whereas  ihe  Senior  Companion  Program 
provides  opporl  unil  les  for  older  Americans 
to  b<-  iiuohed  as  responsible,  knowledgeable 
members  of  their  communities  while  re- 
mainmt:  independent  sell  coiilident.  and 
produclue  well  into  their  own  later  years; 
and 

Wherea-s  Ihe  Sitiior  Companion  Proi;ram 
enables  the  (rail  elderly  at   risk  ol   in>titii 
tionali/ation  to  be  cared  lor  in  tin-  tiiore  sal 
isfactory   iiidepeiidenl  li\  inw  settint!  of  I  heir 
own  homes,   result  inn   in  substantial   (man 
cial  sa\in>;s  to  individuals  and  taxpayer  li 
nanced     heallh    care     provision     programs. 
Now.  therefore  be  ii 

Kisoh  1(1  bu  thi-  Si  null  'lh<-  House  of  Rrp 
riMiilatn  IS  coiitiirniin'  That  Ihe  Senior 
Companion  f*ro>;ram  is  comnunded  <in  its 
loth  anniversarv  lor  its  success  in  providint; 
voluiitier  opportunities  (or  older  Americans 
to  ulili/e  their  esperier.ce  and  abilities  as 
care'.;uers  to  the  Irail  elderly  in  iheir  com 
munilies 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  offer  today,  along  with  nine 
cosponsors.  a  concurrent  resolution  t".v- 
pressing  the  .sense  of  Ihe  Congress 
that  the  Senior  Companion  Program 
be  commended  for  the  programs  suc- 
cess in  providing  volunteer  opportuni- 
ties for  older  Americans. 

This  year  marks  the  lOlh  anniversa- 
ry of  tile  Senior  Companion  Program 
[SCPl.  one  of  the  Older  American  Vol- 
unteer Programs  administered  by  the 
ACTION  Agency.  This  program  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  older  Ameri 
cuns  to  be  involved  as  active,  responsi- 
ble members  of  their  communities 
while  remaining  independent,  self-con- 
fident, and  productive  well  into  llu-ir 
own  later  lives.  In  the  decade  since  its 
enactment,  the  Senior  Companion 
Program  has  demonstrated  that  volun- 
teer participation  in  human  services  is 
not  only  a  necessary  component 
toward  meeting  community  and  na- 
tional needs,  but  a  viable  means  of  en 
riching  and  rewarding  the  lives  of 
older  persons  as  well. 

Mr  President,  over  5.000  volunteers 
in  90  Senior  Companion  Programs 
acro.ss  the  country  provide  personal 
.services  to  vulnerable,  frail  older  per- 
sons. Volunteers  typically  .serve  20 
hours  per  week  and  receive  a  small  sti- 
pend, transportation  assistance,  an 
annual    physical    examination,    insur- 


ance benefits,  and  meals  when  serving 
as  volunteers.  But  Senior  Companions 
give  to  others  much  more  than  they 
receive  in  monetary  or  material  com- 
pensation. These  volunteers  enable 
chronically  di.sabled  elderly  at  risk  of 
institutionalization,  tho.se  who  are 
more  I'rail  and  more  dependent  than 
their  able-bodied  counterparts,  to  be 
cared  for  in  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  their  own  home.  In  addition. 
Senior  Companion  volunteers  make 
regular  visits  to  nursing  homes  and 
other  institutions  to  offer  their  friend- 
ship, support,  and  encouragement  to 
the  residents.  For  many  residents,  the 
moments  spent  with  senior  volunteers 
represent  the  single,  most  vital  .source 
of  hope  and  faith  in  days  darkened  by 
loneliness  and  despair. 

Over  the  next  few  decades,  the 
demand  for  long  term  care  services 
will  increa.se  dramatically  as  the 
number  of  persons  age  85  and  older 
grows  larger.  The  work  senior  volun- 
teers do  complements,  in  a  very  real 
.sen.se.  our  efforts  to  promote  less- 
costly  alternatives  to  institutionaliza- 
tion by  di.scouraging  feelings  of  de- 
pendency on  the  part  of  the  frail  el- 
derly and  encouraging  independence 
in  ail  a.spects  of  life.  The  Senior  Com- 
panion Program  represents  a  vital  link 
betwfen  professional  health  care  pro- 
viders and  the  frail  elderly  in  meeting 
this  challenge  for  expanded  health 
care  services  in  our  communities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  am  proud  to 
spon.sor  this  concurrent  resolution  to 
proclaim  our  appreciation  for  the 
skills  and  dedication  of  Senior  Com- 
panion volunteers,  and  to  recognize  a 
decade  of  achievement  by  the  Senior 
Companion  Program  to  .serving  the 
needs  of  frail,  i.solated  elderly  with  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  respect. • 
•  Mr  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  cosponsor  this  concurrent 
resolution  recognizing  the  Senior 
Companion  Program  on  its  lOlh  anni- 
versary. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  commending  the  nearly  5.000 
volunteers  who  .serve  through  85 
projects  nationwide.  These  wonderful 
and  dedicated  older  Americans  are  a 
valuable  resource  to  our  country. 

The  Senior  Companion  Program  is 
one  of  the  Older  American  Volunteer 
Programs  administered  by  the 
ACTION  Agency  and  authorized  by 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1973.  The  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide part-time  volunteer  opportunities 
for  low-income  persons  age  60  and 
over  who  provide  supportive  .services 
to  vulnerable,  frail  older  persons.  The 
volunteers  primarily  .service  home- 
bound,  chronically  disabled  older  per- 
sons in  order  to  assist  them  to  live  in- 
dependently in  their  own  homes. 
Senior  Companions  aLso  provide  .serv- 
ices to  institutionalized  older  persons. 


The  Cdngress  indicated  its  strong 
support  for  the  successful  Senior  Com- 
panion Program  this  year  when  it  re- 
authorized the  Older  American  Volun- 
teer programs  for  an  additional  3 
years.  Increased  authorization  levels 
for  the  Senior  Companion  Program 
were  included  to  permit  an  expanded 
training  component  in  home  health 
and  related  services. 

This  week  marks  the  national  cele- 
bration of  the  Senior  Companion  Pro- 
grams  lOth  anniversary.  The  program 
is  honoring  162  dedicated  volunteers 
who  have  served  continuously  for  the 
past  10  years.  Many  volunteers  and 
local  project  directors  traveled  to 
Washington  to  participate  in  the  cele- 
bration, vvhich  included  a  congression- 
al luncheon  and  an  awards  ceremony. 
I  was  particularly  pleased  that  several 
Ohio  volunteers  and  project  directors 
could  attend  the  events  in  Washington 
this  week.  Mrs.  Eula  Griffin  of  Cincin- 
nati and  Mrs.  Helen  West  of  Caldwell 
attended  as  representatives  of  the 
Senior  Companion  Volunteers  in  Ohio. 
Bertie  Domineack  of  Cincinnati  and 
Ro.se  Marie  Thomas  of  Marietta  are 
project  directors  who  attended.  All 
Ohioans  appreciate  these  woman  and 
their  fellow  workers  for  their  many 
years  of  service  of  the  Senior  Compan- 
ion Program. 

Senior  Companions  in  Ohio  and 
across  the  Nation  have  provided  valua- 
ble volunteer  services  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. I  hope  we  celebrate  many  more 
anniversaries  of  this  important  pro- 
gram.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  408— 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED WAIVING  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Enviroment  and  Public  Works,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  408 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  Ihe  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  -such  Act 
are  waived  With  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2527,  a  bill  to  approve  the  Interstate 
and  Interstste  Substitute  Cost  Estimates,  to 
amend  title  23  of  the  United  Stales  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Such  waiter  Is  necessary  because  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
wliirh.  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year,  unless  that  bill  or  resolution  is 
reported  in  the  Hou.se  or  the  Senate,  as  the 
ca.s*e  may  be.  on  or  before  May  15  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

The  Commiltpe  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  met  and  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  report  S.  2527  prior  to  the  May  25. 
1984  reporthiK  deadline  for  fiscal  year  1985 
aulhorizatiOris.  However,  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control,  the  Commit- 


tee \*a.s  unable  to  report   this  bill  prior  to 
May  25.  1984. 

Pursuant  to  section  402<c)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.  the  provisions  of 
section  402(ai  of  such  Act  are  waived  with 
respect  to  S.  2527  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
rtiittee  on  Env  ironmenl  and  Public  Works. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  409- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED WAIVING  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  SYMMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget; 

S.  Res.  409 

Resolved.  That  .section  303(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  hereby 
waived  v\ith  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2527.  the  Federal-aid  Highwav  Act  of 
1984. 

Sec  2.  This  waiver  is  nece.s.sary  so  that 
multi-year  highway  legislation  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  Highway  authoriza- 
tions are  contract  authority  which  when  en- 
acted create  new  spending  authority.  To 
consider  this  multi-year  highway  bill  such  a 
waiver  is  required  by  section  303(ai. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  SERVICE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 


MOYNIHAN  (AND  RANDOLPH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3219 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Moynihan)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
2635)  to  autliorize  appropriations  for 
the  Public  Building  Service  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1985;  as  follows; 

On  page  2.  line  19.  strike  $2,227,802,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    S2.234.302.000': 

On  page  3.  line  13.  strike  '$226,404,000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  $232,904,000'  ; 
and 

On  page  3.  after  line  18.  in.sert  at  the  ap- 
propriate place: 

■'District      of      Columbia. 
Pension  Building $6,500,000  ". 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1985 


DURENBERGER  (AND  DOLE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3220 

Mr  DURENBERGER  (for  him.self 
and  Mr.  Dole)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  2723)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  military  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  to  prescribe  personnel  levels  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for 
such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs 


for  such  fi.scal  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows; 

Strike  oul  line  21  on  page  55  through  line 
5  on  page  57  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

STUDY  OF  linkage  OF  CHAMPUS  WITH 
MEDICARE 

Sec.  163.  The  Congress  finds- 

(1)  that  costs  of  providing  medical  care 
under  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Pro- 
gram of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAM- 
PUS)  have  escalated  rapidly  in  recent  years; 

(2)  that  new  and  innovative  methods  for 
control  and  containment  of  CHAMPUS 
costs  must  be  explored;  and 

i3)  that  the  adoption  by  CHAMPUS  of  a 
prospective  payment  system  like  that  uti- 
lized by  Medicare  may  offer  significant  sav- 
ings by  CHAMPUS. 

Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  Defease  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices are  directed  .jointly  to  study  the  possi- 
ble effects  of  the  adoption  by  CHAMPUS  of 
a  prospective  payment  system  such  as  that 
utilized  by  Medicare.  The  study  also  shall 
address  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of 
statutorily  linking  provider  participation  in 
Medicare  with  participation  by  CHAMPUS 
and  whether  such  a  linkage  is  needed  in 
order  to  insure  adequate  provider  participa- 
tion in  CHAMPUS  if  CHAMPUS  were  to 
adopt  a  prospective  payment  system  and  ad- 
dress the  changes  that  might  be  expected  in 
the  CHAMPUS  patient  workload  and  the 
CHAMPUS  aggregate  payment  levels  to  var- 
ious .segments  of  the  provider  community, 
including  private,  public,  non-profit,  and 
teaching  facilities,  if  such  a  system  were 
adopted.  The  Secretaries  shall  report  their 
findings  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
before  March  1.  1985.  and  such  report  shall 
include  recommendations  on  changes  be- 
lieved to  be  appropriate  in  the  CHAMPUS 
system  of  reimbursement  and  on  the  need 
for  and  appropriateness  of  a  linkage  be- 
tween CHAMPUS  and  Medicare. 


NUNN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3221 

Mr  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr 
Warner.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Gorton. 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr. 
QuAYLE.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Lauten- 
berg,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Nick- 
LES,  Mr.  DixoN  and  Mr.  Matsonaga) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2723,  supra;  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Since  an  increasing  number  of  .scenarios, 
including  misjudgment.  miscalculation,  mis- 
understanding, po.sse.ssion  of  nuclear  arms 
by  a  terrorist  group  or  a  slate  sponsored 
threat,  could  precipitate  a  sudden  increase 
in  tensions  and  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation between  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  sit- 
uations that  neither  side  anticipated,  in- 
tended, or  desired: 
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Since  thi-re  lias  been  a  sit.ulv   prolili  ra 
lion   IhrouKhoiit    ihc    world   of    tlu'   know  I 
rdKe.  eqiiipmt'iit.  and  malcnals  ncctssarv  to 
fabriraic  nuclear  ucapons; 

Since  this  proliferation  ol  iniclear  capa 
bilitles  suuKesIs  an  increa.sinn  poienlial  lor 
nuclear  terrorism,  the  riimiilaine  risk  ol 
which.  considering  potiniial  terrorist 
group.s  and  other  threats  over  a  p«riod  ol 
years  into  the  future,  may  b»'  t;reat: 

Since  the  current  communications  links 
represent  equipment  of  the  1960s  and  as 
such  are  relatively  outdated  and  limited  in 
their  capabilities; 

Since  Senators  Jack.son.  Niinn.  and 
Warner  sp^n.sored  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Senate  to  the  1983  Department  of 
befen.s*'  authorization  proposint;  certain 
confidence  buildint:  measures. 

Since  President  Reanan.  respondint;  to 
connresslonal  iniliatnes.  proposed  the  is 
tablishment  of  additional  and  improved 
communications  links  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  He 
publics  and  other  measures  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  confrontation,  and  has  initi 
ated  discu.ssions  at  a  v^orkinn  level  with  the 
Soviet  Union  covcrinK 

lai  The  addition  of  a  hiKh  speed  farsimile 
capabilitv  to  the  direct  communication  link 
(hot line  I. 

ibi  The  creation  of  a  joint  militarv  ( oin 
miinicalions  link  between  the  United  Stales 
Department  of  Defen.se  and  the  Soviet  De 
(ense  Ministry. 

ici  The  establishment  bv  the  I'niied 
States  and  Soviet  CJovernments  ol  tiiMli  rale 
data  communication  links  between  each 
nation  and  its  embassy  in  the  other  nation  s 
capital 

Since  the  establishment  ol  nuclear  risk  re 
duction  centers  in  Washinkiloii  and  Moscow 
could  reduce  the  risk  of  increased  tensions 
and  nuclear  confrontaiions  iherebv  (  nlianc 
.iiK  the  .securitv  of  both  Ihe  Uniled  Stales 
and  tln' Soviet  Union. 

Since  these  centers  coiiUt  serve  a  vantiv 
of  functions  includint;  'ai  discussing:  pro(  e 
durcs  to  be  followed  m  the  event  of  po-..>ible 
incidents  involving  the  iisi-  of  nuclear  weap 
ens  by  third  parties,  ibi  mainlaiiiini;  close 
contact  during  nuclear  thrials  or  incideiils 
precipitated  by  third  parlies.  i(  ■  exchaniiini; 
information  on  a  voluntarv  basi.>  concernmt: 
events  that  miMhl  lend  to  the  acquisilion  ol 
nuclear  weapons,  materials,  or  e(|uipmeni 
by  siibnational  t;roups.  idi  excliani^inn  iiifor 
malion  atiout  United  Stales  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  militarv  activities  which 
miKht  b<'  misunderstood  by  the  other  pariv 
during  periods  of  mounting  tensions;  and  U' 
establishing  a  dialon  about  nuclear  doe 
Irines.  forces  and  activities 

Since  the  continuing!  and  routine  iniple 
mentation  of  these  various  activities  (oiiltl 
b«'  facilitated  bv  the  establishment  within 
each  Government  of  facilities  or^'ani/a 
lions,  and  bureaucratic  relationships  desm 
naled  for  tfiese  purposes,  such  as  risk  rediic 
tion  centers,  and  by  the  appointment  ol  in 
dividuals  responsible  to  the  respective  head 
of  stale  with  responsibilities  to  manatje  such 
centers   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

D«'Clared    That   the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  commends  the  President   for  his  an 
nounced    support     for    the    aforementioned 
confidence  building  measures,  and  his  mm 
at  ion  of  negotiations  which   have  occurred 
and  urges  the  President  to  pursue  ne^otia 
lions  on   the.se   mea.sures  with   the  Govern 
ment   of   the  Soviet    Union,   and   to  add   to 
the.se  nPKOtiations  the  establishment  of  nu 
clear  risk  reduction  centers  m  both  nations. 
to  be  operated   under   the  direction  of   Ihe 


appropriate  diplomatic  and  defense  authori- 
ties. 

STENNIS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3222 

Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himsolf.  Mr. 
NuNN.  Mr.  CorHRAN.  and  Mr.  Warnkr) 
proposfd  an  ain«'ndnicnt  to  the  bill  S. 
2723.  .supra:  as  follow.s: 

On  pa^'e  ."i.  between  lines  4  and  .S.  insert 
th<  follow  iiiM  For  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
eiiuipmenl.  SliO. 000.000 

WARNER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3223 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  him.st-lf.  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr  ExoN )  propo.sed  an 
amendmi-nt  to  Ihe  bill  S.  2723.  supra: 
as  follows: 

Gn  pane  54  belwei'ii  lines  14  and  1.5. 
insert  ;lie  follow inw  new  section. 

Cl.ARIFICATlON  IIK  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
Al  I OVVVNCES 

Sec     160b.    ia"li   C'hapter   7    of    Idle    ;t7. 
United  Slates  Codi'.   is  amended  by  addln^: 
al    the  end   tliereiil    the   lollowint;   new    sec 
I  ion 
■O  III    Tii\  Irratmi'iU  of  ba«i«-  allimanii-  for  qiiiir- 

liT»  iind  h;i»ii  »ul>»i-.li'ni  >•  ;ill<n»ani»' 
In    deiirmmiim    whether   anv    deduction 
allocable  to  b.isii-  allowance  lor  quarters  <  in 
cludini;  anv  variable  hoiisini;  allowance   sla 
lion    housing-    allowance,    or    similar    allow 
aiicti  or   basic   subsistence   allowance   is   al 
lowable  under  the  Inti  rnal  Revenue  Code  ol 
1954   sue  li  allowance  shall  not  be   consicU  red 
as  I  \empl  Iroiii  income  taxes 

■J'    Ihi    tabic    ol   sections  at   the    beiilliniliM 
III  sue  h  (  liapler  is  ami  iidt  (I  bv  addinu  at  I  In 
end  thereol  the  lollowitii;  new  item 
•III    Tax  IrcMlminl  •••  ha«ii    .illnuanii'  lur  i|Uar- 

ler-  and  hioii  -uli^i^lini  c  alltiwaim- 

'b'  For  the  purpose  ol  di  lerminini;  wlieth 
er  anv  deduction  allocable  lo  anv  rental  al 
lowanc-e  |)aid  to  a  minister  ol  the  Mospel  as 
part  ol  Ihe  eompensalion  of  such  minister  is 
allowable  under  tin  Inli  rnal  Revenue  Code- 
ol  1954.  ^ue■h  allowance-  shall  not  be  treated 
as  ixcnipl  Irorn  income   taxes 

HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  3224 

Mr  HATCH  proposed  an  amend 
mcnl  to  the  bill  S  2723.  stipra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

At   the'  e  nd  ol  |)ai;e-  l.':t9  add  the-  follow  him 
new  se  el  ion 
srinv    Of    MiiirxKY    niiEss    vnd    m-pevranie 

Hfc.ri  ATlliNS    AM)    KUlCUeUs    REejVlHEMENIS 
(IE  MfMBfRS  Ol-   TlIF    ARMED  SERVICES 

Sec  lai  In  an  e  tlorl   to  auMment   nil 

Minus  freedom  in  the-  Armed  Services,  to  the 
Mriali'st     extent     consistent     with     require 
menis    for    di.scipline-    and    uniformily.    the 
Secre'arv    ol    Defense-    shall    form    a    Joint 
Service-  Studv  Ciroiip    to  consist  of  two  rep 
resent  at  IV  es  from  each  Service  appointed  bv 
the   Chief   of   each   Service-,   and    four   non 
militarv   citizens,  one    to  be-  selected  bv    the- 
Chiel  ol  Chaplains  of  each  of  the  four  serv 
ices,  lo  conduct  a  studv  conciTiunM  the  dress 
and  appearance-  standards   for  members  of 
the  Armed  Serv  ices 

ibi  Such  study  shall  locus  on  Ihe  interests 
of  members  of  the'  Armed  Service-s  in  abid 
iiiM  bv  their  reliMious  ti'iiets  and  the  inter 
ests  of  the-  militarv  service's  in  maintainiiiM 
discipline    and    uniformity    of    appearance 


The  views  of  non-military  represenlalives  of 
various  maior  rellKious  orManizations  con- 
cerninM  reliMious  dre.ss  and  appearance  re- 
ciiiiremeills  will  be  presented  to  the  Study 
Group  In  written  or  oral  ti'stimony  and 
shall  be-  included  In  the  study. 

,ci  Upon  completion  of  the  study  the 
Study  Group  shall  ri'commend  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.sc'  any  changes  in  military  re-g 
Illations  which  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate' to  reasonably  accommodate  the  inter- 
ests of  members  of  the  Armed  Service  in 
abidiiiM  b>  their  reliMious  tenets  and  the  in- 
terests  of  the  military  .services  in  maintain 
iiiM  discipline  and  uniformity  of  appearance. 
The  Service  Secretaries  shall  i.ssue  changes, 
as  appropriate,  in  military  regulations  pur- 
suanl  lo  these  recommendations  to  become 
el  feci  IV  e  no  lati-r  than  January  1.  1985. 

idi  A  report  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  Ihe  study  group,  together 
with  any  changes  made  in  military  regula- 
tions, shall  be  submitted  lo  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  by  January  1.  1985. 

SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NOS.  3225 
THROUGH  3227 

Mr  SPECTER  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  lo  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra;  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  :V225 

On  paMc  118.  strike  out  line's  10  through 
17  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  1007  la'  section  2392  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  ri'pealid  effective-  Oc- 
lobe-r  1.  1984 

ibi  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  carry 
out  III  e-ach  fiscal  vcar.  beginning  with  fi.scal 
vear  1985.  a  program  under  which  the-  De- 
parlmenl  of  Delense.  in  ordi-r  to  endeavor 
lo  relieve-  i-ccinomic  dislocations  and  provide 
employment  in  labor  surplus  areas  in  the 
linited  States,  shall  be  authorized  to  pay  a 
price-  diffe-re-nlial  on  nonstrategic  contracts 
awarded  by  the-  Department  of  De-fense. 
Under  such  program,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
leiise  shall  award  contracts  to  individuals  or 
tirnis  in  labor  surplus  areas  las  defined  and 
idenliliecl  by  the  Department  of  Labor)  if 
I  he  Secretary  de-termme-s- 

I  1  I  that  the  awarding  of  the  contracts  will 
not  adverse-lv  affect  the  national  security  of 
the-  United  States: 

i2i  that  t he-re-  is  a  n-a.sonable-  expectation 
that  bids  will  be  ri-ceived  from  a  sufficient 
niimtae-r  ol  responsible  bidders  so  that  the 
award  of  the-  contracts  will  be-  made  at  r<-a 
sonable  cost  to  the-  United  States;  and 

i:ti  that  the  price-  differe-ntial  lo  be  paid 
under  Ihe  contracts  will  not  exceed  2.5  per 
ce-nlum 

ICI  The  total  value  of  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Depart me-nl  of  Defense  in  carrying 
out  this  section  shall  not  be  less  than 
S12.000,()00.()00  in  any  fi.scal  year. 

idi  Not  later  Ihati  April  15.  1986.  and  c>ach 
vear  the-reafter.  the  Pri-sident  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the-  Congre.s.s  on  the-  implementa- 
tion and  re-sults  to  that  date  of  the  program 
authorized  by  subsection  (a).  Each  report 
shall  include-  an  a.sse-.ssment  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  Ihe-  program. 

Amendment  No.  3226 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the-  bill,  add 
the  following  nev*  section: 
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SENSE  OF  TtlE  SENATE  RESOLUTION  URGING  AN 
EARLY  AND  UNCONDITIONAL  SUMMIT 

Whereas,  the  nuclear  arms  race  continues 
al  an  incrfasing  pace  between  the  Uniled 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, divierting  ma.ssive  resources,  raising 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  and  increasing  dis- 
sension within  American  society  and  the  At- 
lantic Alliance. 

Whereas,  te^chnological  advances  are  now 
enabling  the  superpowers  to  extend  the 
arms  race  to  space  and  are  complicating 
arms  control  tasks  on  earth. 

Whereas,  nuclear  arms  talks  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  Soviets  after  their  effec- 
tive rejection  of  all  U.S.  proposals  for  reduc- 
tions. 

Therefore*  be  it  now  resolved  thai: 

1.  It  is  the  Sen.se  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Prc-sidenl  of  the  United  States  and  the 
leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  should  meet  as 
soon  as  possible  to  negotiate  nuclear  arms 
reduction,  .stabilization  and  control,  with  ef- 
fective verification,  and  if  such  a  summit 
meeting  is  rejected  by  the  Soviets  for  the 
coming  Fall,  then  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  make  it  his  first  priori- 
ty following  the  United  States  Presidential 
elections  in  November  1984.  to  seek  such  a 
summit  meeting,  without  preconditions  or 
a.ssurance  of  success. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereby 
directed  to  communicate  this  Resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the-  Secretary  of  Stale  for  forwarding  to  the 
Soviet  Government. 

AlMENDMENT  NO.  3227 

On  page  118.  strike  out  lines  10  through 
14  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

Sec  1007.  (a)  Sub.section  (a)  of  section 
1109  of  the-  Department  of  Defen.se  Authori- 
zation Act.  1983  (10  U.S.C.  2392  note),  is 
ame-nded  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  -Defease  Logi.stics 
Agency  in  the  second  .sentence  and  in.sert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  Department  of  De- 
fense"; and  1 

(2)  by  .striking  out  fi.scal  years  1983  and 
1984  each  place  such  matter  appears  and 
in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  -fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985". 


For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  ma.v  wi.sh  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-5161. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTtE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  .scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  to  consider 
S.  2762,  the  Barrow  Gas  Field  Trans- 
fer Act  of  1984.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  on  Friday.  June  22.  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  SD-562. 

Tho.se  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Reserved  Water.  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC  20510.  Wit- 
nesses should  provide  the  subcommit- 
tee with  25  copies  of  their  written 
statements  24  hours  in  advance  of  the 
hearing,  a.s  required  by  the  rules  of 
the  committee,  and  75  copies  on  the 
day  of  the  hearing. 


THE  AMERICAN  STEEL  INDUS- 
TRY: MYTH  VERSUS  REALITY- 
IV 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
present  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  brief 
statements  which  will  appear  periodi- 
cally in  an  effort  to  elevate  the  level  of 
debate  on  the  crisis  in  the  American 
steel  industry. 

I  would  like  to  di.scuss  the  role  of 
labor  in  the  American  steel  industry. 
Often  tho.se  unfamiliar  with  the  indus- 
try hold  steehvorkers  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  its  problems:  they  are 
overpaid,  underworked  and  uninterest- 
ed in  helping  the  industry  to  survive. 
Such  generalizations  distort  the  reali- 
ty of  the  steelworkers  situation,  yet 
are  often  accepted  by  policymakers  as 
facts.  The  dedication  of  labor  to  help- 
ing the  steel  industry  survive  is  usual- 
ly overlooked  or  underestimated. 

The  current  debate  over  steel  import 
quotas  and  the  critical  state  of  the 
steel  industry  is  growing  in  intensity 
in  the  Congress  and  the  e.\ecutive 
branch.  The  International  Trade  Com- 
mission's determination  of  injury  for 
over  70  percent  of  the  steel  industry 
has  helped  to  focus  the  public's  atten- 
tion on  the  problem.  Therefore.  I  am 
offering  some  further  myths  and  reali- 
ties about  the  industry  to  help  provide 
a  common  set  of  facts  from  which  we 
can  all  work. 

myth 
Improvements  in  the  American  econ- 
omy during  the  past  few  years  have 
positively  affected  the  employment 
situation  in  the  domestic  steel  indus- 
try. 

REALITY 

According  to  the  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute,  in  1977  the  total  blue 
and  white  collar  employment  in  the 
U.S.  steel  industry  stood  at  452.000.  By 
the  end  of  1983.  the  total  number  of 
jobs  equalled  only  243.000.  a  decrease 
of  210.000  jobs  or  46  percent  the  total 
number  employed  in  1977.  There  has 
not  been  a  significant  improvement  in 
1984. 

American  steel  consumption  has  in- 
creased due  to  the  economic  recovery, 
yet  foreign  competitors  have  increased 
their  share  of  the  U.S.  market  at  the 
same  time  by  selling  at  artifically  low 
prices.  For  example,  in  the  first  2 
months  of  1984.  consumption  rose  by  5 
million  tons,  with  imports  accounting 
for  more  than  40  percent  of  the  in- 
crease. According  to  Lynn  Williams. 
United  Steelworkers'  president: 

Steelworkers  are  not  being  recalled  and 
unless  some  relief  i.s  afforded  from  the  surge 


of  imports,  no  end  lo  the-ir  suffering  is  in 
sight. 

Over  100.000  steelworkers  have  been 
laid  off  for  so  long  that  they  have  ex- 
hausted State  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  contractual  supplemental 
unemployment  benefits. 


MYTH 

can  be  directly 


attrib- 


Few    layoffs 
utcd  to  imports 

REALITY 

Section  221  of  the  1974  Trade  Act 
allows  for  trade  adjustment  assistance 
for  workers  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  able  to  determine  that  imports  have 
contributed  importantly  to  their  un- 
employment. Between  January  1.  1977. 
and  June  1984  over  153.000  steelwork- 
ers have  qualified  under  this  provision 
for  assistance.  According  to  tlie  United 
Steelworkers'  president.  Lynn  Wil- 
liams: 

No  single  cause  other  than  imports  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  lavoff.  cumulativelv.  of 
153.000  .steelworkers. 

MYTH 

Steelworkers  have  been  unwilling  to 
make  any  wage  and  benefit  conces- 
sions in  order  to  save  their  jobs  or  to 
help  the  industry. 

REALITY 

In  early  1983.  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers signed  a  41-month  agreement  with 
the  major  integrated  producers  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  wage  and  benefit 
costs.  The  10.9-percent  wage  reduction 
is  perhaps  the  deepest  cut  in  labor's 
history,  except  for  the  1979  Chrysler- 
UAW  agreement. 

The  agreement's  essential  provisions 
are: 

Decrea.se  in  wage  rates  by  $1.31  per  hour, 
restored  in  roughly  equal  increments  on 
Pe-bruary  1.  1984.  1985.  and  1986. 

Reduction  in  Sunday  premium  pay  from 
I'j  time  to  lU.  to  be  restored  on  February 
1.  1986. 

Full  suspension  of  the  cost  of  liv  ing  clause 
for  Ihe  agreement  s  first  17  months;  during 
the  next  year,  it  will  not  be  triggered  until 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  rises  by  4 
percent,  and  in  the  final  year  until  after  the 
CPI  ri.ses  by  1.5  percent. 

Elimination  of  one  holiday  and  all  vaca- 
tion bonuses  and  the  Extended  Vacation 
program  which  gave  an  average  1.3  weeks  of 
additional  vacation  per  employee  per  year. 

This  agreement  led  to  a  net  reduc- 
tion in  employment  costs  of  $2.20  per 
hour  after  the  subtraction  of  a  50- 
cent-per-hour  increase  in  SUB  [supple- 
mentary employment  benefits]  contri- 
butions, and  exclusive  of  the  effects  of 
COLA  [cost-of-living  adjustment]. 

At  the  beginning  of  1983.  employ- 
ment costs  were  $26.12  per  hour 
worked,  on  the  average.  However,  this 
figure  was  artifically  high  because  it 
included  insurance  and  other  benefits 
for  many  of  the  laid-off  employees.  By 
January  1984,  many  of  these  benefits 
were  terminated.  Thus,  the  terminated 
benefits  and  the  negotiated  reductions 
lowered   employment   costs   to   $21.08 
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per  hour,  a  savings  of  20  porcent  or  $5 
per  hour. 

MYTH 

Labor  has  rofu.sfd  to  tak*-  any  sitp.s 
to  help  the  general  healtli  of  the  m 
dustry. 

REALITY 

Labor  is  very  active  in  litlpmn  com 
panies  to  increase  output  per  hour  and 
lower  the  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  steel 
For  example,  the  unions  have  support 
ed  the  formation  of  labor  management 
participation  teams  which  increa.se  the 
amount    of   employee    involvement    in 
production   decisions.   Lynn   Williams, 
of  the  United  Steelworkers.  has  .se»n 
results  in  the  form  of  improved  qual 
ily,  more  efficient  u.se  of  energy,  mate 
rial  and  personnel,  and  le.ss  waste  and 
downtime. 

At  individual  locations,  local  unions 
working  with  the  plant  s  management 
have  cooperated  in  the  reduction  of 
crew  sizes  and  the  modification  of 
work  rules  in  the  interests  of  both 
sides.  The  experts  ha\e  predicted  an 
improvement  in  output  in  the  range  of 
10  to  15  percent  per  man  hour 

The    industry's    problems    require    a 
comprehensive  steel   policy   developed 
by    Congre-ss    and    the    President     in 
order    to    reestablish    competiti\ene.ss 
Labor   has   aggre.ssively   pursued   self 
help  measures  through  reductions  in 
benefits,   wage  concessions,   and  clo.se 
cooperation   with   management     What 
is  needed  is  a  temporary  shelter  from 
the  crippling  impact  of  unfairly  traded 
imports:  an  umbrella  that  will  pro\  idc 
protection  while  the  industry    contin 
ues  taking  steps  to  help  itself    It  is  to 
this  end  that  1  have  proposed  the  Fair 
Trade    in   Steel    Act    of    1984,   S     2380 
Without    temporary    a.ssistance    it     is 
clear  that  the  American  steel  industry 
will  not  be  able  to  manage  th<'  ma.sslve 
capital   investment   required   to  insure 
its  long  term  sur\ival.# 


PRIORITY  ISSUES  FACING  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY 

•  Mr.  PRYOR   Mr   President,  the  Na 
tional      Federation     of      lndep«ndent 
Business    [NFIBl.    the    largest    of    the 
small    busine.ss    organizations,    ran    a 
very  timely  and  very   large  adverti.se 
ment   in  yesterday  s  Washington  Post 
with     the     headline.       Sometimes     it 
Really  Does  Take  an  Act  of  Congress! 
The  ad  goes  on  to  outline  the  six  prob 
lems    currently    being    faced    by    the 
small  busine.ss  community  which  can 
only  be  solved  through  congressional 
action. 

The  matter  of  telephone  access 
charges  for  small  businesses  with  more 
than  one  phone  line  is  the  first  of  the 
priority  issues  listed  in  the  NFIB  ad. 
My  colleagues  should  recall  that  the 
Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  (Mr  Kasten) 
and  I  circulated  a  letter  urging  other 
Senators  to  join  us  in  requesting  FCC 
Chairman  Mark  Fowler  to  delay  impo 
sition  of  access  charges  on  small  busi- 


nes.ses  with  multiple  phone  lines,  in 
order  to  explore  more  equitable  alter- 
natives. Many  small  business  oper- 
ations need  mor»'  than  one  line  to  do 
busin»'ss,  yet  most  of  the  calls  made 
are  intrastate,  rather  than  interstate. 
While  the  FCC  has  exempted  at  this 
time  other  infrequent  long  distance 
u.sers.  small  busmes.ses  will  bear  the 
brunt  of  these  charges. 

The  NFIB  ad  al.so  calls  for  reform  of 
the  bankruptcy  laws,  the  renewal  of 
the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act.  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  and  the  legislative  veto, 
and  finally,  the  opportunity  to  effec- 
tively compete  for  Government  con- 
tracts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  at- 
tention to  these  fundamentally  impor 
tant  pieces  of  legislation  during  the  re- 
maining weeks  of  till  98th  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  NFIB  ad  from  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

The  text  follows: 
IN;iMiiii;il  F4il(  r;iliiin  ol  liulciHtuliiil 

SoMvriMfs  ir  Kkmiv  IlofsTvKf  \n  Act  ok 

Ainiricn  >  Muall  biisiiKssi^  ,'in  li  cmt;  a 
loiitili  siiuaimti  Tlii\  ri-  si  riiv-'Mlmt'  \^nt\  si'i 
problems  ihal  can  br  sohirl  nnlu  Uiroli*-')! 
.ui  act  111  Cuimriss 

Rill    CoriMrrss  i,ii  t  aditi^;.  and  liini   is  run 
tniiM  onl    II  ri>ii>;rrss  dooti  I  iln  siimiilimu 
in  ilir  niM  liAi  rla^s.  tlir  sinipl''  soIuIidiis  to 
ihisr   probliins  will   he  <lila\i(l   niilil   adir 
till    I'li-clKin-  allrr  llii'  nrw  C'oni^ri'ss  is 

Malid  ami  alliT  ilir  iitw  iiu  tubers  l.nrii 

I  heir  u a V  around  the  Capitol 

H\  then    It  nia\  be  too  late   A  lot  of  Ami  r 
i(  a  s  small  busmes.ses  will  be  out  ol  business 
.'\nil    then    Itii   soliilioiis  wont  be  so  simpl' 
1      Hilt      reliphoiie     Aceess     C'liartres     on 
Hold        Most     small     lirms     need     several 
phone  lines  to  do  business    AUhough  virtu 
all\   all  small  business  ealls  are  made  close 
to   home    a   Fedi  ral  C'omniunii  at  ions  Com 
mission  order  now   retniins  iniilli  line  u.sers 
to    pn\     a     monlhlv      per  line    eliari^e     lor 
atuss      to    interstate    phone    service     The 
FCC  ha.s  seen  III   to  exempt  customers  Willi 
(inlv    one    phone    litii     lr<iiii    thise   charges 
Fairness  demands  that  mult i  line  small  busi 
Ilesses    be   wiviii   the    >ame  c  ollslderat  lOll   e\ 
tended   to   Ihesi    other   inlrequent    loni;  (lis 
tance  users 

:>  Helorm  Hankruptev  Laws  iHR  SlT-ti 
the  present  hanknii>t<  v  laws  are  lar  too  le 
nieiil  riies  allow  indu  iduals  and  businesses 
to  del  lare  bankruptcv  to  >;el  out  ol  repayiiiu 
debts  that  Ihev  are  perleetU  capable  o( 
paviiin  A  number  ol  proposals  now  before 
C"onnress  would  revise  ttie  nations  bank 
ruptcv  laws  to  make  them  slron^er  and 
more  equitable 

:)  Renew  the  Fiiiial  Acces.s  to  ,Justice  Act 
iS  919.  H  R  ,S479i  This  law  >;ives  individ- 
uals and  businesses  a  fair  chance  to  fi«ht 
>;overnmenl  le»;al  proceedin>;s  against  them 
In  the  past.  busines,ses  often  faced  a  no  win 
situation  bv  noinn  to  court  with  a  federal 
at'encv  Fveii  if  lluv  won  the  ra.se.  they 
could  tx-  lorced  into  bankniplcv  b\  hi>!li 
le^al  tees  Tills  law  retiuires  federal  agencies 
to  pav  attornes  fees  and  other  expenses 
unless  the  government  position  is  deter- 
mined to  be  siibslanlialK  lustified  '  The 
prob  em   if  Congress  doesn  I  reauthori/.e  the 


Kqiial  Access  lo  Justice  Act  this  yi'ar.  It  will 
expire 

4  Reistablish  Paperwork  Reduction 
iH  R  27181.  By  the  governments  own  con 
servaiive  estimates,  ihe  nation's  buslnes.ses 
will  pav  the  eciinvalenl  of  730,000  full-time 
workers  to  do  nothing  but  lake  care  of  fed- 
eral government  paperwork.  And,  yet,  Con- 
»;re.s,s  allowed  the  federal  Paperwork  Rediic 
lion  Act  lo  expire  eight  monlhs  ago. 

i  Reinstate  Ihe  Legislative  Veto  (S.  IO8O1. 
Small  busini'ss  owners  view  the  legislative 
veto  as  a  way  lo  return  control  of  the  regu- 
latory process  to  their  elected  representa- 
tives. Before  it  was  struck  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Courl  a  vear  ago.  the  legislative  veto 
Mave  Congress  Ihe  final  .say  over  rules  and 
regulations  writlen  by  iin-elecled  bureau- 
crats in  lederal  agencies.  An  amendment 
current  Iv  before  Ihe  US,  Senate  would  rein 
stale  the  legislative  veto  in  compliance  with 
the  Supreme  Courl  decision. 

6  Increase  Competition  on  Government 
Conlraels  (S.  2489i  No  doubt  you've  read 
about  Ihe  federal  Kovernmenl  paying  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  dollars  for  spare 
parts  that  should  cost  only  a  few  cents.  The 
problem  IS  (ompetition  or  a  lack  of  H.  The 
Movernmeni  gives  one  contractor  an  exclu- 
sive contract  lo  provide  all  the  spare  parts 
for  a  pari icii lar  piece  of  equipment.  With  no 
competition,  the  contractor  can  charge  any 
amount  for  spare  parts.  Congres.s  could 
bring  down  these  cosis  bv  adding  competi- 
tion to  Ihe  system  for  busing  spare  parts. 

Yes.  there  are  limes  when  it  really  does 
lake  an  act  of  Congress  to  gel  even  a  simple 
lob  done  That  s  why  we're  asking  the  5:}5 
members  ol  the  US  Hou.se  and  Senate  lo 
east  asidi  politics  for  Ihe  remaining  days  of 
tilt  981  h  Congress  and  lake  the  action  nee- 
essarv  to  net  ihesi'  six  important  jobs 
done* 


PERTUSSIS  VACCINE 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  13.  Wyeth  Laboratories,  a  subsid- 
iary of  American  Home  Products,  an- 
nounced that  it  has  ceased  production 
and  distribution  of  the  pertu.ssis  vac- 
cine. While  I  can  understand  the  rea- 
.sons  that  led  to  Wyeth's  decision,  this 
announcement  concerns  me  because  it 
further  exacerbates  an  already  precar- 
ious situation  in  the  United  States 
that  threatens  the  continued  supply  of 
vaccines  to  combat  childhood  disea.ses. 

Since  1968.  the  number  of  licensed 
manufacturers  of  vaccines  in  the  coun- 
try has  dropped  50  percent,  from  37  to 
18.  The  number  of  licensed  vaccine 
products  has  dropped  60  percent,  from 
385  to  150.  At  the  present  time,  of  the 
26  licen.sed  vaccine  establishments, 
only  18  actually  produce  vaccines  for 
sale  in  the  United  States:  8  of  the  18 
are  American  pharmaceutical  compa- 
nies which  hold  70  percent  of  the  vac- 
cine product  licenses  in  this  country. 

Of  the  licensed  vaccines  in  the 
United  States.  20  of  the  51  have  no 
producer.  18  have  only  1  producer.  7 
have  2  producers,  and  only  6  vaccines 
have  4  or  more.  On  paper,  pertu.ssis. 
the  vaccine  for  whopping  cough,  ap- 
pears to  have  several  producers.  In  re- 
ality, however,  two  of  the  producers  of 
pertu.ssis  vaccine  are  Slate  health  de- 


partments which  produce  only  enough 
for  sale  within  their  own  boundaries 
and  one  of  the  pharmaceutical  produc- 
ers of  the  pertussis  vaccine,  and  Con- 
naught  Laboratories,  which  was  forced 
to  dramatically  increase  the  price  of 
their  product  to  cover  the  liability  in- 
creases from  potential  lawsuits. 

The  decision  of  Wyeth  Laboratories 
to  cea.se  production  of  the  pertussis 
vaccine  is  particularly  disturbing  to 
me.  Wyeth  had  been  at  the  forefront 
of  research  efforts  to  develop  a  safer 
vaccine  for  pertussis.  Wyeth  had  con- 
tacted with  Takeda,  Inc..  the  Japanese 
manufacturer  of  an  acelluar  pertussis 
vaccine  to  distribute  the  Japanese  vac- 
cine in  the  United  States.  Wyeth  is 
currently  undertaking  the  necessary 
human  clinical  trials  needed  to  meet 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
requirements  for  distribution  in  the 
United  States.  Although  no  final  deci- 
sion has  kieen  made  by  Wyeth  regard- 
ing the  continuation  of  their  research 
efforts  into  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
using  the  Japanese  pertussis  vaccine  in 
the  United  States,  it  appears  that 
much  more  extensive  testing  is 
needed.  It  may  be  that  in  foreign 
countries,  the  expense  of  testing  may 
affect  Wyeth's  decision  whether  to 
continue  their  research  efforts. 

I  met  with  officials  of  Wyeth  Lab- 
oratories shortly  before  they  an- 
nounced this  decision.  Although  I  am 
upset  and  concerned  about  the  effect 
that  their  decision  will  have  on  the 
cost  and  availability  of  childhood  vac- 
cines. I  can  understand  the  reasons  for 
their  decision.  I  have  held  four  sepa- 
rate hearings  on  this  subject  of  child- 
hood immunization  over  the  last  2 
years.  The  introduction  of  S.  2117,  the 
National  Childhood  Vaccine-Injury 
Compensation  Act  was  motivated  out 
of  concern  that  if  a  administrative 
system  to  compensate  child  victims  of 
adverse  reactions  to  vaccines  is  not  im- 
plemented, not  only  do  the  children 
suffer,  the  entire  U.S.  supply  of  vac- 
cine production  is  threatened. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  on  May  3,  1984, 
I  asked  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  if  they  were  prepared 
to  take  ovier  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
ducing childhood  vaccines  if  the  man- 
ufacturers decide  to  stop  producing. 
Dr.  Brandt.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  at  HHS  replied  that: 

We  arc  not  prepared  lo  begin  lo  produce 
the  vaccine*.  We  have  no  evidence  from  my 
conversations  with  all  of  the  vaccine  manu- 
facturers that  there  is  any  threat  of  thai  on 
the  horizon,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion. We  have  not  .seen  an  immediate  threat 
by  any  manufacturer  to  wiihdravi'  from  the 
vaccine  market. 

During  those  hearings,  I  also  asked 
Dr.  Brandt  why  the  Public  Health 
Service  had  not  established  a  consoli- 
dated Federal  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  DPT  vaccine  as  they  had  for 
measles,  mumps,  rubella,  and  polio. 
The  administration  replied  that  his- 


torically the  two  major  reasons  for  not 
purchasing  DPT  under  consolidated 
contracts  was  that  until  very  recently 
the  price  of  DPT  vaccine  had  been  low 
enough  that  the  cost-savings  achieved 
by  a  consolidated  Federal  contract 
were  not  warranted,  and  that  with 
three  manufacturers  of  DPT.  an 
award  of  a  single  Government  con- 
tract may  prove  to  be  a  disincentive  to 
the  unsuccessful  manufacturers.  How- 
ever, the  administration  replied  that 
because  of  interest  from  State  health 
offices,  they  have  issued  a  request  for 
proposals  for  the  purchase  of  dipth- 
eria,  tetanus,  and  pertussis  vaccines 
under  a  consolidated  Federal  contract, 
both  for  the  vaccine  stockpile  which 
they  are  presently  establishing  and  for 
continuing  use  in  the  grant  program. 
However,  the  current  budget  request 
for  the  childhood  immunization  pro- 
gram does  not  contain  any  funds  that 
could  be  expended  for  this  purpose. 
Therefore,  when  the  Labor,  HHS. 
Education  Appropriation  bill  comes 
before  the  full  Senate  for  our  consid- 
eration, I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  increase  the  funding  for  child  im- 
munization efforts  to  provide  suffi- 
cient funding  for  these  purposes.* 


THE  WAYWARD  PRESS 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President. 
the  press,  the  media,  electronic  visual 
or  printed,  continues  to  bring  down 
grave  doubts  about  their  accuracy 
among  the  American  people. 

There  are  times  when  I  think  the 
first  amendment  is  roundly  and  sound- 
ly abused  but.  most  of  the  time.  I 
think  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if  the 
press,  generally,  could  emulate  Henry 
Luce,  who  founded  Time  magazine. 
and  make  the  points  of  news,  not  ex- 
aggerate them,  make  them  up.  or 
change  them. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Executive  points  out  the  need 
for  this  better  than  I  ever  could.  So.  I 
ask  to  have  that  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Wayward  Press 
(By  C.W.  Borklund) 

Back  last  May  7,  Time  magazine  published 
an  "Essay"  which,  in  the  English  language, 
is  another  way  of  saying,  ■editorial,"  i.e,.  ac- 
cording to  Webster's,  "an  analytic  or  inter- 
pretative literary  composition  usually  deal- 
ing v*ith  its  subiect  from  a  limited  or  per- 
sonal point  of  view."  The  Essay'  was  all  of 
thai. 

But  why  the  editors  of  Time,  w  hich  once— 
when  Briton  Hadden  and  Henry  Luce 
founded  it  a  half  century  ago— prided  itself 
on  including  all  the  principai  facts  in  its  edi- 
torially summarized  reciting  of  the  week's 
news,  vi'ould  broadcast  to  its  millions  of  re- 
cipient/readers that  one  of  its  reporters  is 
not  only  uninformed  but  aggressively  proud 
of  that  journalistic  calamity  .  .  ,  well,  the 
point  they're  trying  to  make  escapes  us. 


Title  of  Ihis  particular  vitriolic  memoran- 
dum was  The  Ca.se  Against  Star  Wars 
Weapons.  It  starts  off  a  puzzlement  be- 
cati.se  the  alleged  author  (actually,  we  have 
learned,  he  got  advice  and  counsel  from  a 
lot  of  other  people)  is  listed  on  the  maga- 
zine's masthead  as  Diplomatic  Correspond- 
ent. "  Now.  having  a  guy  in  thai  line  of  in- 
quiring reportage  discourse  at  length  in  .self- 
appointed  expertise  about  weapons  technol- 
ogy and  the  White  Hou.se  decision-making 
process— the  two  i.ssues  raised  in  the  editori- 
al-strikes us  as  about  the  equivalent  of  our 
trying  to  instruct  medical  interns  in  the  art 
of  brain  surgery. 

The  author,  himself,  makes  our  point. 
Skipping  lightly  (the  only  way  to  handle  it 
without  losing  your  sense  of  humor)  over 
this  masterpiece  of  near-fiction: 

Claim,—  The  idea  (for  the  Space  Defen.se 
Initiative)  had  been  planted  in  Reagan's 
mind  by  his  friend  and  frequent  adviser 
Edward  Teller,  the  Hungarian-born  super- 
hawk,  often  described  as  the  father  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  whose  bold  and  controver- 
sial ideas  have  occasionally  led  some  of  his 
fellow  physicists  to  moan,  ■E,T.,  go  home,'  " 

Pact —With  all  due  respect  lo  Dr.  Teller, 
whom  we  admire  as  we  do  a  great  many 
people  in  all  philosophical/political  walks  of 
life  for  their  forlhrighlness  (even  while  dis- 
agreeing frequently  with  .some  of  the  ideas 
some  of  ihem  advance),  that's  giving  a 
small,  if  prestigious  voice  in  the  choir,  credit 
for  being  the  featured  soloist. 

As  anybody  with  the  ability  lo  dial  the 
correct  telephone  number  in  either  the 
While  House  or  the  Pentagon  (and  Time 
has  several  of  tho,se)  could  have  learned 
almost  as  easily  as  punching  555-1212, 
Teller,  by  himself,  did  not  inspire  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  public  call  in  the  Spring  of 
1983  for  a  ballistic-missile-nuclear-warhead 
defen,se.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did. 

To  track  a  little  history:  as  far  back  as 
when  we  interviewed  him  during  his  last 
year  as  California  Governor,  he  asked,  in 
sum.  On  nuclear  weapons,  why  aren't  the 
military  doing  what  they've  always  done 
before,  developing  a  defense  against  their 
own  weapons?"  From  what  we've  heard  talk- 
ing lo  many  of  the  same  people  who  are 
close  acquaintances  of  his.  hes  raised  the 
question,  off  and  on,  ever  since. 

When  he  became  President,  many  of 
those  same  people— especially  the  ones  with 
experli.se  not  only  in  military  strategy  but 
in  space  technology  (Donald  Graham.  Ber- 
nard Schriever.  Presidential  Science  Advisor 
Jay  Keyworth  are  sufficient  examples  to 
support  the  point)— urged  him  to  move  on 
the  program.  Much  like  Jack  Kennedy "s  ad- 
vi.sors.  not  the  close-buddy  personal  ones 
but  the  technical  experts,  urged  him  to 
launch  the  Apollo  "program  and  advocated 
the  Space  Shuttle  lo  Richard  Nixon. 

Claim —Calling  for  an  all-out  program, 
along  the  lines  of  the  Manhattan  Project 
which  developed  the  atom  bomb  (subtle 
conjuring  up  of  Satan  there)  to  develop  a 
defense  system  in  space,  he  (envisions)  a 
network  of  orbiting  sensors  that  would 
detect  a  Soviet  attack  as  soon  as  it  wa-s 
launched,  then  trigger  giant  remote-control 
ray  guns  that  would  destroy  attacking  rock- 
ets or  their  warheads  before  they  could  do 
any  damage.  " 

Fact.— That's  entirely  an  invention  of  the 
"E.ssay  "  author.  (As  an  aside,  it  continually 
amazes  us  how"  many  columnists,  most  of 
the  time  hypercritical  of  a  Presidential  pro- 
gram, routinely  claim  they  know"  what  he's 
thinking    when    the    closest    they've    ever 
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gotten    to   the   man    liiniscif   wa.s  'diirm>;    a 
While  House  pre>.s  eoiilrn  tirt    < 

First  off.  the  I' S  Defense  Support  Pro 
Uram  la  satelhte'  ha<  been  able  lo  deteil  a 
Soxiet  ICBM  or  IRBM  booMir  linni;  up  m 
Sib<'na  or  Eastern  Europe  or  \ihere\er  ^uk  e 
15  >ears  ago  At  the  American  end  of  an  w 
({res-sor  s  uarhead  iraieetorx  ilie  Arniv 
proved  ui  tlie  mid  196t>s  that  a  biillil  ■ 
rould  indeed  knock  down  anollier  built  I 
on  reentry  into  the  atmospheri  Wlial  tin 
Spare  D«'fens»'  Initiatue  iSDl'  tin  isioiis. 
simply  put.  IS  a  whole  series  of  barriers  be 
twe»>n  launrh  and  re  enlrv  'as  r>efense  See 
relary  Caspar  Wemberner  repeated  for 
about  the  20th  time  durinn  the  last  \2 
months  in  Government  Executives  Ma\. 
1984  dated  issiu'i  which  raise  convinrmM 
skepticism  in  the  Kremlins  mind  about  the 
hkellhood  of  their  launchint;  a  preem|)lne 
first  strike 

Claim  In  D»-cember.  with  no  fanfare 
Reatian  approved  $J6  billion  over  the  next 
five  years  for  research  into  a  Strategic  lie 
fense  Initiative  ' 

F'acl      A  vear  ano.  Defense  Deputy  Set  re 
tary  of  D«-fens<    Dick  DeUuier  pointed  out 
in  essence   that  more  tfian  hall  that  $26  bil 
lion  was  already   in  the  biid>,'et    working  on 
developments  needed  anvwav   but    in  ellecl 
would  contribute  lo  tin   envisioned  nuclear 
warhead     defense      To     siitinest      that     the 
budget    proposal   came   as  a  surprise   shows 
what    kind   of   trouble   a    inana/mi-   can   »;el 
Into  when  it  asks  an  oiiKhl  to  be  siudeiii  lo 
play  professor 

Claim  Strictlv  on  technical  grounds  ex 
p»-rts  all  across  the  ideol<i(;ical  sped  rum 
doubt  that  space  based  rav  tiuiis  would  work 
well  enough  to  vindicate  Reagan  s  vision 

Fact  Having  announced,  wronglv.  what 
the  sy.stem  is  that  claim  i-.  aulonKiluallv  a 
.self  fulfilling  prophecv  Howiver  wi  will 
agree  thai,  since  the  President  s  announce 
ment.  all  manner  of  people  havi  lumped  out 
of  the  woodwork  pushing  their  favorite 
gold  watches,  are  both  liuri:ng  orderlv  de 
velopment  of  the  SDI  program  and  plaving 
into  the  hands  of  the  antiSDI  emotionalists 
in  the  process 

On  the  other  hand  as  NASA  i  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminisl  rat  ion  > 
Deputy  Administrator  Dr  Hans  Mark  a 
brilliant  physicist  in  his  own  right  said,  in 
February  1984.  Government  Executive  due 
to  lh«  work  of  two  towering  geniuses  of 
20thcentur\  physics  Albert  Einstein  and 
Niels  Bohr  i  for  the  llieories  of  retain  ilv 
and  quantum  mechanics'  I  he  worlds  engi 
neers  i including  ominouslv  Soviet  oinsi  now 
know  certain  things  can  be  done 

One.  he  .said,  is  building  a  ballistic  missile 
defense  While  the  engineering  (  tiallenges 
may      b«'      mind  twisting,      he      concluded. 

Whether  you  can  do  it  or  not  is  simp'y  a 
matter  of  whether  or  not  vnu  re  willing  lo 
make  the  investment    • 


AN  INDEPENDENT  NATIONAL 
ARCHIVES 

•  Mr.  PRYOR  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  rfitfrate 
my  strong  support  for  S.  905.  a  bill  to 
create  an  independent  National  Ar 
chives  and  Records  Service  (NARS)  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  important  legis- 
lation and  Im  hopeful  that  it  v^ill  soon 
be  brought  before  the  full  Senate  for 
consideration. 

S.  905  has  been  favorably  reported 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental   Affairs,   of    vyhich    I    am    a 


m»'mb»T.  and  enjoys  broad  bipartisan 
support,  with  46  sponsors.  I  would 
ur^'e  my  colleagues  to  carefully  e.xam 
ine  this  legisialion  and  lo  consider 
adding  their  names  to  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors 

Currently  the  statutory  responsibii 
ity  for  the  archival  and  records  man 
agement  functions  of  the  Govtrnment 
b«'longs   to   the   General   Services   Ad 
ministration     (GSAl.     Unfortunately, 
this  relationship  has  not  bet-n  a  desira- 
ble oni'.   I  b»lie\e  that   is  becau.se  the 
mi.ssions  of  GSA.  as  the  purcha.ser  and 
landlord  for  the  Federal  Government 
are  too  fragmented  to  fully  meet   the 
needs  of  the  Archives,  the  prolictor  of 
our  Government's  precious  historical 
records. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  the 
almost  univirsal  support  of  the  ex 
perls  in  the  field  historians  and  ar- 
chivists who  have  indicated  again  and 
again  thai  an  independent  Archives 
and  Records  Service  will  bring  about  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  preservation 
and  use  of  these  documents. 

I  believe  the  words  of  former  Archi 
V  isi      James     Rhodes,      in     testimony 
bifore  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  the  need  for  an  indep«>ndent 
Archives,  are  of  significance: 

The  central  problem  is  that  many  of  the 
otaiectivcs.  priorities,  and  motivations  ol 
CiSA  and  NARS  are  simplv  mcompatibl" 
Then  is  no  wav  that  an  ageiicv  dedicated  to 
encouraging  scholarlv  research  and  other 
educational  and  cultural  objectives  can 
function  illet  inelv  as  a  subordinate  compo 
neni  ol  a  business  ornn'ed  conglomerate 
whose  iirimarv  lespoiisibililies  are  lor  con 
struclion  and  maintenance  of  public  build 
ings.  pro(  lueineni  of  supplies,  and  inanagi 
meni  111  motor  pools  and  .stockpiles  of  siia 
tegie  materials 

Finally.  Id  like  to  nn'iition  that  1984 
is  the  501  h  anniversary  of  the  creation 
of  the  National  Archives.  I  think  it  is 
thert  fore  appropriate  that  the  Senate 
this  year  take  action  to  protect  and 
foster  the  heritage  of  our  public  docu- 
ments. We  owe  It  to  future  generations 
of  Americans  to  devote  professional, 
specialized  attention  to  I  hi-  pages  of 
our  past  .• 


RAYMOND  BALOUSEK     AN 
UNSELFISH  ACHIEVER 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  lo 
the  attention  of  m\  colleagues  an  out- 
standing individual.  Raymond  Balou- 
sek.  a  pioneer  in  the  visual  communi- 
cations industry  for  52  years. 

Ray  IS  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Producers  Color  Service. 
Inc.,  a  miiltimillion  dollar  company 
whose  film  and  video  facilities  are 
knov^n  and  respected  acro.ss  the 
Nation. 

Ray  has  been  involved  in  Michigan 
industry  since  1932  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  pioneering  group  of 
men  that  worked  at  the  Jam  Handy 
Organization  in  the  1930s  and  1940s. 


His  personal  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity began  in  1956  when  he  estab- 
lished a  motion  picture  film  laboratory 
which  then  expanded  to  the  existing 
facilities,  including  the  PCS  Video 
Communications  Division  and  Techni- 
disc,  one  of  the  few  companies  in  the 
world  involved  in  the  high  technology 
of  manufacturing  optical  laser  di.scs. 

Through  these  corporations  donat- 
ing their  .services  for  public  ,service  an- 
nouncements. Ray  has  made  substan- 
tial contributions  to  worthwhile  char- 
ities such  as  preventing  child  abuse, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  Visiting 
Nurses  A.ssociation,  Leukemia  Founda- 
tion. American  Cancer  Society,  and 
Junior  Achievement.  Ray  was  also 
heavily  involved  in  the  campaign  lo 
enhance  and  promote  the  image  of  the 
city  of  Detroit. 

Raymond  Balousek  has  contributed 
to  the  Michigan  community  by  creat- 
ing equal  employment  opportunities 
not  only  through  his  four  facilities, 
but  for  thousands  of  freelance  people 
involved  in  the  film  and  television  in- 
dustry. He  has  made  available  to  De- 
troit, the  Midwest,  and  the  Nation  a 
wide  array  of  state-of-the-art  technolo- 
gy and  professional  experience  and 
has  pledged  his  life  to  meeting  the 
changing  needs  of  technology  in  the 
film  and  video  industry  and  serving 
humanity  through  his  trade. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  recognize  this  out- 
standing citizen  and  his  contribu- 
tions.• 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business'  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION,  1985 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  state  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  iS,  272;ji  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions lor  the  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se.  and  for  other  pur- 
Ijoses 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

.AMtNDMENT  NO.  3204 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  amendment  No. 
3204  offered  by  the  minority  leader 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner). 

The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr,  President,  this 
amendment  would  establish  a  3-year 
commi.ssion  to  study  the  defense-relat- 
ed aspects  of  our  maritime  resources. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  for  the  bene- 
fit of  both  cloakrooms  I  do  not  antici- 
pate using  more  than  15  minutes,  cer- 
tainly less  than  20.  after  which  I  will 
be  ready  for  a  vote,  if  the  cloakrooms 


would  indicate  that  for  our  respective 
colleagues, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  indicate  whether  he 
intends  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  intend  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays, 

Mr.  BAKER,  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  minority  leader 
would  yield,  I  doubt  that  our  response 
to  the  presentation  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  will  be  in 
excess  of  5  minutes.  Therefore.  I  think 
that  Members  should  expect  a  vote  in 
20  to  25  minutes, 

Mr,  BYRD,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  majority  leader 
would  like,  I  will  attempt  to  get  the 
yeas  and  nays  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  good  idea  and  I  would 
join  the  ^ninority  leader  in  the  re- 
quest,       t 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  that  re- 
quest momentarily.  I  want  to  make 
one  last  change. 

Mr.  Prc-jident.  both  Mr.  Warner  and 
I  want  to  modify  the  amendment.  On 
page  2.  line  2.  the  word  "seven"  be 
changed  tO  five",  so  that  line  2  would 
read  in  p»rt.  "The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  five  members."  Then 
on  page  2.  line  8.  under  paragraph  (c), 
the  first  word  ■five"  be  changed  to 
•  three."  so  that  the  amendment  would 
read  Three  members  appointed  by 
the  President."  On  page  2.  line  21.  sub- 
paragraph 3,  the  word  "four"  at  the 
beginning  of  line  21  be  changed  to  the 
word  three."  so  that  it  would  read 
Three  members  of  the  Commission." 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  agreement  with  the  modification. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  3204).  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

COMMISSION  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
DEFENSE 

Sec.  1019.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  commi.ssion  lo  tx-  knov^n  as  the  ■Commis- 
sion on  Merchant  Marine  and  Defense^' 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  ■"Commission  "). 

(b)  The  Oommi.ssion  shall  study  problems 
relating  to  transportation  of  cargo  and  per- 
.sonnel  for  national  defense  purposes  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency,  the  capability 
of  the  United  States  merchant  marine  to 
meet  the  n«ed  for  such  transportation,  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  shipbuilding  mobiliza- 
tion ba.se  of  the  United  States  to  meet  the 
needs  for  tioth  naval  and  commercial  ship 
construction  and  repair  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  Based  on  the  results  of 
the  study,  the  Commission  shall  make,  as 
provided  in  sub.section  (g).  such  specific  rec- 
ommendations, including  recommendations 
for  legislative  action,  action  by  the  execu- 
tive   branch,    and    action    by    the    private 


.sector,  as  the  Commi.ssion  considers  appro- 
priate to  foster  and  maintain  a  United 
States  merchant  marine  capable  of  meeting 
national  security  requirements. 

(c)(1)  The  Commi.ssion  shall  be  compo.sed 
of  five  members,  as  follows: 

(A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (or  his  del- 
egate), v^ho  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

<B)  The  Administrator  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  (or  his  delegate). 

(C)  Three  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  from  among  individuals 
of  recognized  stature  and  distinction  who  by 
reason  of  their  background,  experience,  and 
knowledge  in  the  fields  of  merchant  ship 
operations,  shipbuilding,  the  steel  industry. 
maritime  labor,  and  defense  mailers  are 
particularly  suited  to  .serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  Appointments  may 
be  made  under  paragraph  (1)(C»  without 
regard  lo  section  5311(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Members  appointed  under  such 
subsection  shall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of 
the  Commission. 

(3)  Three  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  le.s.ser 
numk>er  may  hold  hearings.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chainnan. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  ickIkC)  shall  be 
paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding traveltime)  during  which  the 
member  is  engaged  In  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  the  business  of  the  Commi.ssion. 
Other  members  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  pay.  allowances,  or  bene- 
fits by  reason  of  iheir  service  on  the  Com- 
mission. 

(e)(1)  The  Commission  may  (without 
regard  to  section  5311(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code)  appoint  an  executive  director. 
v\ho  shall  be  paid  at  a  rale  not  lo  exceed  I  lie 
rale  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  I  he 
Executive  Schedule. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  appoint  such  ad- 
ditional staff  as  it  considers  appropriate. 
Such  personnel  shall  be  paid  at  a  rale  noi  to 
exceed  the  rale  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
.section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  executive  director  and  staff  of  ihe 
Commission  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
Slates  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
executive  branch  and  may  be- paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating lo  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(4)  The  Commi.ssion  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion may  detail  personnel  under  their  juris- 
diction to  the  Commission  to  assist  tiie  com- 
mission in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Maritime  Administration 
may  provide  to  the  Commission  such  admin- 
istrative support  services  as  the  Commi.ssion 
may  require. 

(G)  Not  later  than  each  of  September  30. 
1985.  September  30.  1986.  and  September  30. 
1987.  the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 


taining its  findings  of  fact  and  its  conclu- 
sions on  the  problems  relating  to  the  mat- 
ters specified  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (bi.  Each  such  report  shall  include  the 
specific  conclusions  of  the  Commi-ssion  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  maritime  and  shipbuild- 
ing resources  available  to  the  United  States 
lo  meet  the  requirements  for  national 
action  relating  to  such  matters  in  the  event 
of  multiple  and  sustained  crises,  as  those  re- 
quiremenLs  are  specified  in  the  latest 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
to  the  Congress  on  the  national  defense  pos- 
ture. Each  such  report  shall  further  include, 
based  upon  these  findings  and  conclusions, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commi.ssion  as 
specified  in  subsection  (bi.  Each  such  report 
shall  be  prepared  without  any  prior  review 
or  approval  by  any  official  of  the  executive 
branch  (other  than  the  members  and  .staff 
of  the  Commission). 

(h)  The  Commi-ssion  shall  cea.se  to  exist  90 
days  after  ihe  date  on  which  the  final 
report  of  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(g)  is  submitted  lo  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

(i)  There  is  authorized  lo  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  $1,500,000  lo  carry  out 
this  section  during  such  fi.scal  year. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  would  do  that.  I  would  join 
in. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
apparent  that  both  our  sealift  assets 
and  our  shipbuilding  base  are  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  demands  imposed 
by  a  global  war.  Recent  studies  done  in 
the  executive  branch  indicate  that  the 
national  security  implications  of  the 
Nations  maritime  capacity  could  be 
profound.  This  is  particularly  true,  ac- 
cording to  a  summary  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  during  the 
so-called  surge  phase  of  a  conflict- 
that  is.  during  the  early  phases  of  de- 
ployment of  combat  forces  and  their 
logistical  support  needs.  During  this 
critical  early  period  of  a  conflict,  the 
conclusion  has  been  reached  by  the 
Navy  that  the  'current  capability  *  '  * 
meets  only  about  half  of  the  require- 
ment for  dry  cargo  carriage."  The  Na- 
tion's commercial  fleet  must  be  relied 
upon  to  provide  some  of  the  required 
tonnage,  but  the  Nation's  militarily 
useful  commercial  fleet  is  declining  at 
a  precipitous  rate. 

Furthermore,  during  a  conflict, 
when  ship  repair  and  new  construction 
demands  are  imposed  on  our  shipyard 
infrastructure,  those  resources  are 
projected  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  created  by  a  global  wartime 
scenario. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  con- 
sistent position  that  a  strong  industri- 
al base,  and  a  strong  steel  industry  as 
a  central  part  of  that  base,  is  essential 
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for  our  national  security.  Our  indusiri 
al  base  must  be  revitalized  if  we  want 
to  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  our  na 
tional  security  needs.  This  Commis- 
sion would  e.xamine  one  dimension  of 
our  national  security  requirements, 
and  I  believe  will  illustrate  the  need 
for  a  stronger  shipbuilding  industry 
it  will.  I  believe,  identify  the  addition- 
al industrial  re.sources  we  will  need  to 
remain  strong  as  a  nation 

The  United  States  has.  over  its  his 
lory,  prided  itself  as  a  great  maritime 
nation.  Indeed,  given  our  widening 
global  commitments,  a  healthy  man 
time  infrastructure  i.-.  absolutely  es.sen 
tial  to  our  ability  to  defend  cur  \ilal 
interests  and  to  work  with  our  allies  in 
promoting  free  world  interests. 

The  legislation  before  us  funds  the 
national  defense  aggressively.  But  the 
entire  defense  buildup  the  Reagan 
program  has  represented  will  be  inef 
fective  unless  we  can  mobilize  and  sus- 
tain our  forces  fast  enough  and  long 
enough  to  turn  back  an  aggressor 
without  resorting  to  nuclear  war. 

Sealift  is  critical  to  our  ability  to 
prosecute  any  conventional  conflict. 
Ships  would  deliver,  during  any  war  or 
national  emergency,  about  95  percent 
of  all  dry  cargo  and  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  petroleimi  products.  U.S.- 
flag  merchant  ships  together  with 
ships  under  government  control  today 
would  be  insufficient  to  support  a 
Vietnam-sized  contingency.  Nearly  500 
ships  were  required  to  support  U.S.  op 
erations  in  Vietnam.  Today,  the  com 
bined  U.S.  private  fleet  useful  for  mill 
tary  purposes  comprises  about  244 
general  cargo  ships.  If  one  adds  to  this 
the  180  ships  in  the  mothballed  Na 
tional  Defen.se  Reserve  Fleet  most  of 
which  were  built  prior  to  1946  the 
total  is  less  than  500.  In  addition,  it 
should  be  noted  that  onlv  29  of  those 
reserve  vessels  could  put  to  sea  in  U'.ss 
than  10  days. 

The  British  e.xperienc*-  in  the  Falk- 
lands  conflict  confirms  the  lesson  that 
substantial  and  readily  available  sea 
lift  is  critical  to  the  success  of  military 
operations  on  far  flung  shores.  The 
Navy  conducted  an  indeplh  inquiry 
into  the  les.sons  we  should  learn  from 
the  British  experience  in  the  Falk 
lands,  that  study  concluded  that: 

"  *  •  \a.sl  qiianlilics  of  munitKiiih  and 
other  ronsiimablcs  an-  required  for  .sll^ 
lamed  rombal.  and  llii.s  is  a  maior  loiu-eni 
for  U.S.  planners  The  la(k  of  an\  smule 
item  could  influence  dramalicallv  a  con 
flicfs  outcome  *  *  *  While  I  lie  US  Na\.\ 
has  drvek)pcd  plan.^  in  roniunrtion  wiih  the 
Maritime  Admini.slratioii  to  use  merrliant 
ships  from  trade  and  the  Read\  Reserve 
Force,  more  effort  is  required  to  develop 
aviation,  self  defen.se  and  other  naval'  s\s 
lems  for  merchant  ships  so  employed 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  natural  linkage  between  national 
security  and  maritime  policy  has  not 
been  given  the  priority  it  deserves. 
Would  the  Nation  bv  able  to  sustain  a 
major  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Presi 


dent  Reagan  has  stated  that  American 
policy  is  to  keep  the  gulf  open.  If  we 
are  engaged  by  an  adversary  in  the 
gulf  and  a  conflict  develops,  could  we 
sustain  the  logistical  system  adequate 
to  prevail'  Suppose,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  drawn  into  a  second  conflict  in 
the  European  theater  or  in  the  Far 
East.  Can  anyone  a.ssure  me  that  we 
could  sustain  tho.se  operations-and 
particularly  if  that  should  include  a 
war  at  .sea  which  demands  major  ship 
repair  and  shipbuilding  programs  on 
an  expeditious  basis  in  the  United 
States' 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment, 
which  has  been  offered  by  Mr. 
Warner  and  me.  is  to  address  this 
question  in  a  thorough  way  by  a  high- 
level  Commission.  The  Commission  is 
directed  to  study  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  transportation  of  cargo  and 
personnel  during  a  lime  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  It  is  to  a.sse.ss  the  ca- 
pability of  our  merchant  marine  to 
meet  those  transportation  needs,  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  shipbuilding  and 
repair  base  in  the  United  Stales.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Commission  is  to  match 
up  the  trends  In  our  maritime  re- 
.sources with  the  objectives  laid  out  in 
the  annual  report  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  If  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  is  judged  to  be  vital  to  Amer- 
ican national  intensts.  for  instance, 
the  Commission  would  make  an  assess- 
ment of  the  adequacy  of  our  maritime 
ba.se  to  deliver  on  that  commitment. 
The  full  range  of  the  official  policy 
guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  the  Nation's  essential  commit- 
ments, then,  would  be  compared  with 
our  abiht.v  to  deliver  on  those  commit- 
ments without  going  to  nuclear  war. 

Ba.sed  on  the  results  of  the  study, 
the  Commission  would  be  directed  to 
make  specific  recomm«'ndations  to.  the 
Congress,  for  legislative  action,  to  the 
executive  branch,  and  to  the  private 
sector  as  it  set's  fit.  The  goal  is  to 
define  what  is  appropriate  to  foster 
and  maintain  a  U.S.  merchant  marine 
capable  of  meeting  national  security 
requirements. 

I  note.  Mr.  President,  that  a  similar 
amendment  has  beeji  p.i.ssed  by  the 
House  10  that  body's  version  of  the 
Defense  aulh<jri'/.al  Ion  bill.  The 
amendment  which  Mr.  W.arnkr  and  I 
join  in  offering  today  Is  similar  to  the 
House  provision,  except  that  the  Com- 
mission I  am  proposing  would  have  a 
3-year  life.  Considering  the  problems 
that  are  afflicting  our  maritime  base.  I 
think  it  appropriate  that  such  a  Com- 
mi.ssion  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
as.se.ss  whether  its  initial  recommenda- 
tions are  having  the  desired  effect, 
and  to  suggest  further  action  when 
those  effects  become  known.  In  addi- 
tion, the  House  Commission's  mandate 
does  not  require  detailed  attention  to 
the  specific  commitments  as  outlined 
annually  b.v  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
although  I  am  sure  the  authors  of  the 


Hou.se  language  intended  that  such  at- 
tention be  devoted  to  the  range  of 
commitments  as  outlined  by  the  Secre- 
tary annually. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  five  members,  including  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Maritime  Administration,  and 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  individuals  of  stature  in  the 
fields  of  merchant-ship  operations, 
shipbuilding,  steel  industry,  maritime 
labor,  and  defense  matters  who  would 
be  particularly  suited  to  serve  on  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  President.  U  is  clear  to  me  that 
we  do  not  have  a  maritime  policy  in 
this  Nation  which  relates  clearly  to 
our  national  security  requirements.  I 
note  that  in  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Weinberger  to  Secretary  Dole  of  April 
24.  1984.  Secretary  Weinberger  .states 
his  concern  over  the  "decline  of  the 
U.S.  maritime  industries  over  the  past 
several  years"  and  that  this  decline 
has  generated  significant  interest  in 
the  merchant  marine's  capability  to 
support  the  Presidents  national  secu- 
rity objectives.  "  Secretary  Weinberger 
suggests  in  this  letter  that  the  two  De- 
partments 'jointly  develop  a  state- 
ment of  national  maritime  require- 
ments" which  would  be  u.sed  "for  de- 
termining the  adequacy  of  current 
U.S.  maritime  policy  *  *  *. "  Secretary 
Weinberger  goes  on  to  state  that  with 
Secr»'lary  Dole's  help,  they  "could  es- 
tablish an  administration  policy  that 
would  assure  our  overall  national  secu- 
rity." In  a  fact  sheet  accompanying 
the  Secretary's  letter.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger suggests  that  "it  is  essential 
that  all  national  security  requirements 
*  *  •  be  identified  before  program  and 
l(>gislative  propo.sals  are  developed.  "  I 
find  these  statements  rather  disturb- 
ing. Mr.  President,  in  that  I  would 
have  thought  such  maritime  require- 
ments would  have  been  an  integral 
part  of  Secretary  Weinberger's  plan- 
ning process  when  he  formulates  his 
budget  and  posture  statement  annual- 
ly. How  else  can  one  guarantee  that 
commitments  which  are  stated,  inter- 
ests which  are  judged  vital  to  the 
Nation  can  be  effectively  defended? 
Commitments  given  must  be  credible— 
we  must  be  able  to  deliver  on  them. 

How  el.se  can  one  guarantee  that 
commitments  which  are  stated,  and  in- 
terests which  are  judged  vital  to  the 
Nation,  can  be  effectively  defended? 
Commitments  given  must  be  credible, 
and  we  must  be  able  to  deliver  on 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  Mr.  Warner 
for  joining  with  me  in  offering  this 
amendment.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Tower,  and 
the  rat'iking  member.  Mr.  Nunn,  who 
have  expressed  support  for  the  amend- 
ment as  well.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
adopt  the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  for  taking  the  initiative.  I 
think  it  is  a  vital  initiative  that  must 
be  takerk  At  the  change  of  command 
ceremony  between  retiring  Admiral 
Hayward  and  incoming  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  Watkins,  I  devot- 
ed my  entire  address  to  this  very  sub- 
ject. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  expressed 
some  of  the  same  thoughts  far  more 
eloquently.  I  might  add,  than  I  did  at 
the  time,  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  try 
to  arouse  an  awareness  in  the  public 
consciousness  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  deficiency  in  considering  overall 
maritime  capabilities  as  a  part  of  na- 
tional security  policy.  In  fact,  we  have 
neglected  our  merchant  marine.  And 
anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
.seapower  will  tell  you  that  combatant 
vessels  are  not  enough,  that  you  must 
have  a  merchant  marine  to  comple- 
ment that  combatant  capability.  We 
have  established  as  a  matter  of  nation- 
al polic.v  that  we  are  going  to  a  600- 
ship  Navy  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  depends  on  the  sea- 
lanes  of  communication  all  over  the 
world.  It  seems  to  me  it  nets  us  little 
to  develop  a  combatant  Navy  that  is 
capable  of  defending  those  sealanes  of 
communication  if  we  do  not  have  the 
maritime  capability  to  utilize  those 
sealanes  of  communication.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  very  instructive  step. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  alluded  to  the  Falklands  experi- 
ence. I  note  that  the  British  were  able 
to  muster  some  50  merchant  vessels  to 
provide  the  logistical  support  and  the 
combat  .'wpport  for  their  efforts  in  the 
Falklancfe.  We  are  told  by  the  British 
that  was  about  the  maximum  they 
could  marshal  and  employ;  that  if 
they  had  any  further  requirements, 
they  would  really  have  been  in  some 
difficulty;  and,  the  fact  is,  the  British 
have  a  larger  merchant  marine  than 
the  United  States.  So  if  we  think  in 
tho.se  terms,  then  what  the  minority 
leader  l^as  said  about  the  Falklands 
experience  is  particularly  pertinent. 
We  had  better  learn  that  le-sson. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  minority 
leader  for  his  initiative  and  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Warner,  who  is  a  valued  subcommit- 
tee chairman  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  who  has  always  had  a 
great  interest  in  maritime  affairs,  for 
having  come  forth  with  this  amend- 
ment. I  certainly  intend  to  support  it. 
and  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
brief  career  in  the  Senate  one  of  my 
greatest  privileges  has  been  my  asso- 
ciation viith  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  on  several  pieces  of  legisla- 


tion, and  now  this  effort  on  behalf  of 
what  I  would  regard  as  an  extremely 
important  goal  in  our  overall  national 
defense  policy.  The  deficiencies  in  the 
American  merchant  marine  could  well 
be  the  Achilles'  heel  of  any  military 
operation  that  wc  may  be  forced  to 
conduct  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Indeed.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  was  present  at  Annapolis 
when  the  Senator  from  Texas  gave  his 
remarks  at  the  change  of  command  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and 
indeed,  he  did  at  that  time,  as  have 
many  others,  set  forth  the  problems 
with  respect  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  as  they  relate  to  any 
military  operations  of  a  major  scale 
that  this  Nation  may  undertake  at 
some  future  time. 

This  is  a  subject  that  I  worked  on  as 
Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  over  5  years  while  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  remember  so 
well  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when 
tHe  U.S.  merchant  fleet  was  the  larg- 
est in  the  world.  However,  in  the  years 
since  1950  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
cline in  the  merchant  marine,  and 
shipbuilding  and  repair  base  as  ele- 
ments of  our  U.S.  seapower. 

This  decline  and  its  impact  on  de- 
fense-sealift  capability  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  concern  among  mili- 
tary planners  who  understand  the  crit- 
ical necessity  for  our  ability  to  move 
large  numbers  of  men  and  supplies 
long  distances  if  we  are  to  demon- 
strate an  ability  to  respond  to  any 
number  of  emergencies  worldw ide. 

We  must  always  remember  that  the 
first  line  of  the  United  States  today  is 
a  forward-deployed  defensive  network. 

This  amendment  will  create  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  defense-related 
aspects  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
and  our  shipbuilding  and  repair  mobi- 
lization base. 

Based  upon  its  study,  the  commis- 
sion will  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress for  legislative,  executive,  and  pri- 
vate-sector actions  to  enhance  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  maritime  industry  to 
satisfy  national  security  requirements. 

This  language  is  included  in  the 
House  version  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill,  H.R.  5167, 
and  is  based  on  legislation  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representative 
Charles  Bennett  of  Florida. 

Previously.  I  introduced  companion 
legislation  in  the  Senate.  Now  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  in  this  bill  as  amended 
today  to  reflect  certain  recommenda- 
tions that  I  put  forward. 

In  their  military  posture  statement 
for  fiscal  year  1984  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  said; 

Successful  response  to  global  contingen- 
cies depends  upon  sufficient  mobility  a.ssets 
to  project  combat  forces  rapidly  and  sustain 
them  in  the  theater  as  long  as  neces.sary  to 


meet  U.S.  objectives.  In  general,  airlift  will 
transport  deploying  forces  during  the  early 
days  of  a  crisis  until  sealift  begins  to  arrive. 
These  movements  will  include  personnel 
and  equipment  to  use  prepositioncd  stock. 
As  the  crisis  progresses,  .sealift  will  provide 
the  vital  sustaining  power  for  deployed 
forces,  and  will  ullimalely  account  for  90-95 
percent  of  the  total  cargo  delivered  over  an 
extended  period. 

The  military  strategy  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  forward  deployment. 
We  use  the  oceans  as  barriers  and  as 
avenues  for  protecting  our  interests 
abroad. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  must  depend 
on  overseas  allies,  forward  deployed 
military  forces  and  the  mobility  to  re- 
spond to  crisis  around  the  world. 

The  JCS  1984  posture  statement 
goes  on  to  say  that: 

Ships  from  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  rep- 
resent the  single  largest  domestic  source  of 
this  sealift.  The  U.S.  relies  on  the  nation's 
merchant  marine  as  a  strategic  resource. 

For  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces, 
the  United  States  must  depend  on  U.S 
flag  shipping. 

The  British  operation  in  the  Falk- 
lands was  dramatically  dependent 
upon  sealift  capability  provided  by 
their  merchant  fleet.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  ratio  in  the  Falklands  cam- 
paign between  British  warships  and 
British  merchant  ships  was  four  mer- 
chant ships  for  every  British  warship. 
Indeed,  we  recall  with  somewhat  of  a 
tinge  of  romantic  nostalgia  that  the 
British  had  to  take  the  QE  II  out  of 
passenger  service  and  reconfigure  it 
very  quickly  as  a  troop  transport  in 
that  engagement. 

This  Commission  will  also  have  the 
responsibility  of  investigating  our  abil- 
ity to  construct  and  repair  vessels 
during  a  national  emergency. 

That  is  a  very  important  provision 
that  the  minority  leader  and  I  have  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
merchant  marine  afloat,  we  must  have 
the  facilities  ashore  to  repair  those 
ships  as  well  as  construct  new  ones  in 
the  time  of  need. 

This  includes  not  only  the  shipyards 
and  ship  repair  facilities,  but  the  sup- 
plier base  required  to  efficiently  man- 
ufacture equipment,  supplies,  and 
spare  parts  for  the  merchant  fleet. 

In  my  judgment,  this  Commission, 
representing  the  broadest  of  experi- 
ence and  expertise  in  the  maritime, 
military  and  economic  matters  affect- 
ing the  U.S.  flag  fleet,  the  maritime 
unions,  and  our  shipyards,  can  contrib- 
ute to  a  resolution  of  the  problems 
that  have  beset  the  U.S.  maritime  in- 
dustry, and,  therefore,  the  sealift  ca- 
pability of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  encourage 
our  colleagues  to  give  it  wholehearted 
support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  too 
would  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
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from  West  Virginia,  and  I  would  ask 
the  Senator  from  West  VirKinia  if  he 
could  add  me  as  a  cosponsor  to  tins 
amendment  which  I  think  is  an  enor 
mously  important  step  forward  in  put 
ting  the  spotlight  on  the  deficiency. 
and  perhaps  even  a  critical  deficiency 
in  our  ability  to  sustain  our  forces 
abroad.  Will  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  permit  me  to  be  a  cospon.sor^ 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  be  delighted.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Nunn 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia will  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  would  .say  fur 
ther,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have  co- 
sponsored  on  one  occasion  and  spon- 
sored on  one  occasion  a  bill  that  was 
initiated  in  the  House  by  Congripssman 
Charlie  Bennett,  who  has  taken  a  vig- 
orous lead  in  this  subject.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  taken  a  vigorous 
lead  in  this  subject.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  and  I  believe  this  Commis- 
sion will  be  able,  hopefully,  to  come 
forward  with  some  ideas  about  what 
we  do  about  a  problem  that  we  all  ac 
knowledge  is  very  serious,  and  a  prob- 
lem that  is  growing.  I  think  the  dialog 
here  this  morning  has  been  enlighten- 
ing. I  hope  our  colleagues  will  focus  on 
that  dialog,  because  the  revelations 
about  the  British  dependency  in  the 
Falklands  on  merchant  ships,  the  rev 
clalions  the  Senator  from  West  Vir 
ginia  made  about  the  comparison  of 
our  capability  today  when  it  is  com- 
pared to  what  we  had  in  the  1970s, 
late  1960s,  when  we  were  engaged  in 
Vietnam.  I  think  is  al.so  a  very  reveal- 
ing disclosure.  I  think  the  dialog  has 
been  very  helpful. 

So  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  again,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senate  major- 
ity and  ranking  manager  for  his  sup 
port  and  for  his  cosponsorship.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  name  of 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Kasten  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  minority 
leader,  I  should  like  also  to  add  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
CoHENl  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]  as  cosponsors.  I 
ask  unamimous  con.sent  that  either  of 
those  Senators  may  be  permitted  at  an 
appropriate  time  today  to  submit  for 
the  Record  their  statements 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  recognizing  the  value  of  the  contri- 
butions the  minority  leader  and  the 
ranking  manager,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  NunnI,  have  made  to 
this  matter. 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  would  be  delighted 
to  have  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  al.so.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  names  of  Senators  Glenn, 
Thurmond,  and  Randolph,  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment  (No. 
3204),  as  modified. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  1  thank 
the  manager  of  the  bill  [Mr.  Tower] 
for  his  eloquent  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  al.so  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  again  for  joining  as  a  cospon- 
sor, the  leading  cosponsor,  of  this 
amendment.  I  also  thank  Mr.  Warner 
for  his  kind  remarks  included  in  his 
overall  statement  of  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  again, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
li'ader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews], the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTzl.  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri  [Mr.  DankorthI.  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici].  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  1.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jepsen].  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias].  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Ford],  tlie  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbal'mI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riec.le]  ar(>  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inoi'ye]  would  vote    vea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr 
Gorton].  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  80. 
nays  5    as  follows: 

[Rollrall  Volf  No    lH.'j  Li-^;  1 

YEAS     80 


Ciilli  II 
C  lail.slnn 
I)  Ainiilii 
DiCiMKini 

111  lllOII 

I)l\nli 

1)1 11  111 

Dul. 

DiimibiriM' 

t:.ii;|i  lull 

Ka-i 

f'vaii> 

hAoll 

{iririi 

Cili  nil 

Cioriiiii 

C;r;i.»lr\ 

Hnlrh 

ILiIlK  Id 

U.iukiiiH 

tin  111 

III  Mill 


lliinipliii  A 
l*io\miri 


An(lrr\\  N 

liusl  lull/ 

l>:iiiliirili 
Diimriiu  1 
Kuril 


Hillll.s 

HillllllKS 

Iliukllr^toll 

.lolllLslOM 

Ku.s.srhaiiin 

Ka.^lrn 

Kl  Mill  cl\ 

Laiitriibirn 

Liain 

1.1  \  III 

l.imn 

Lunar 

MalMiiiat'a 

M.'illiii^ls 

Mrt'liirr 

MilchiT 

Miuhi'll 

MllMllllHM 

Miirkmvski 
Nukli-s 
Niiiim 
I'arkuiiiKl 


June  15,  im 

Pi-ii 

Pri's.slcr 

Hr\or 

Kaiulolph 

Rolli 

Sarbaiii  s 

Sa.vsrr 

Simpson 

8pi-c'li'r 

.SI  al  ford 

Slriinis 

SIl-M'tlS 

ThiirmdiKl 

Tiittir 

Tnbli' 

Tsimna-s 

Wallop 

W'arniT 

VVrirkrr 

W'llsiill 

ZciriiiNk.v 


June  15.\198i 
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NAYS-5 

t}iia\li 
KiHlinaii 


S\  nim.s 


NOT  VOTING- 15 


CiolliwatlT 

Han 
Hvu\/. 
IllDinr 
.Irpsrll 


I.axall 

Malliia.s 

Mii/riibaiiin 

I'lro 

Hii'iili- 


Abiliior 

Hiiln, 

Hunlick 

.Armslrorii; 

HiM»;aniaii 

Hvrd 

Hakrr 

Hun  11 

C'hafii' 

HauciiN 

Hrailh  \ 

(■lulls 

Hi  iilscii 

Hiiniprrs 

Cochran 

So  the  amendment  (No,  3204)  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Senator 
who  wishes  to  do  so— and  Mr.  Warner 
joins  me  in  this  respect— may  add  his 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment which  was  just  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob.jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th(>  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  [Mr. 
Stennis].  who  has  been  interested  in 
t  he  defen.se  and  merchant  marine 
areas  for  his  entire  career,  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Stennis  has  an  amendment  now  that 
we  would  like  to  take  up.  We  also  have 
an  amendment  on  risk  reduction, 
which,  has  been  cleared.  The  Senator 
and  I  have  discu.s.sed  it.  and  I  hope  we 
can  take  it  up  next.  The  .second 
amendment  will  require  a  rollcall  vote. 
I  .see  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  on 
the  floor.  I  suggest  that  we  proceed  to 
the  Senator's  amendment,  followed  by 
the  Nunn-Warner  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  Member  and  Mr. 
Stennis  will  agree,  can  we  accommo- 
date one  Member  on  my  side  who  has 
to  catch  an  airplane  in  30  minutes? 

Mr.  NUNN.  About  how  long  will  it 
take? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  will  not 
take  more  than  3  minutes. 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  that  meets  with  his  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3220 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duben- 
bercer].  for  tiimself  and  Mr.  Dole,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  3220. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Stike  out  line  21  on  page  55  through  line  5 
on  paKc  57  lind  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing;       ' 

STUDY 


^F  IINF 

I  1 


<kage  of  champus  with 
medicare 
Sec  163.  The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  that  costs  of  providing  medical  care 
under  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Pro- 
gram of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAM- 
PUS)  have  escalated  rapidly  in  recent  years; 

(2)  that  new  and  innovative  methods  for 
control  and  containment  of  CHAMPUS 
costs  must  be  explored;  and 

(3)  that  the  adoption  by  CHAMPUS  of  a 
prospective  pa.vment  .s.vslem  like  that  uti- 
lized bv  Medicare  may  offer  significant  sav- 
ings b.v  CHAMPUS. 

Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  and 
th<.'  Secrettry  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices are  directed  jointly  to  study  the  po.ssi- 
ble  effects  of  the  adoption  by  CHAMPUS  of 
a  prospective  payment  system  such  as  that 
utilized  by.  Medicare.  The  study  al.so  shall 
address  the  advl.sabllity  and  feasibility  of 
statutorily  linking  provider  participation  in 
Medicare  \»ith  participation  by  CHAMPUS 
and  whetlKT  such  a  linkage  is  needed  in 
order  to  insure  adequate  provider  participa- 
tion in  CHAMPUS  if  CHAMPUS  were  to 
adopt  a  prospective  payment  system  and  ad- 
dress the  changes  that  might  be  expected  in 
the  CHAMPUS  patient  workload  a.nd  the 
CHAMPUS  aggregate  payment  levels  to  var- 
ious segments  of  the  provider  community, 
including  private,  public,  non-profit,  and 
teaching  facilities,  if  such  a  sy.stem  were 
adopted.  Tlie  Secretaries  shall  report  their 
findings  ic  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Benale  Finance  Committee,  and 
the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
before  March  1,  1985,  and  such  report  shall 
include  recommendations  on  changes  t)e- 
licved  to  t>e  appropriate  in  the  CHAMPUS 
system  of  reimbursement  and  on  the  need 
for  and  appropriateness  of  a  linkage  be- 
tween CHAMPUS  and  Medicare. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, most  of  us  do  not  think  of  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  as  a  natural 
forum  of  deciding  important  national 
health  policy  issues.  Yet.  section  163 
of  this  bin  amends  the  medicare  pro- 
gram—our health  care  program  for 
the  elderly  and  disabled— in  an  at- 
tempt to  contain  CHAMPUS  costs. 

The  stage  was  set  for  this  action  in 
last  years  Defense  Authorization  Act, 


when  the  Senate  receded  to  the  House 
on  a  provision  that  allows  CHAMPUS 
to  utilize  medicare  payment  methods. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  a  new  medi- 
care prospective  payment  system  for 
hospitals  was  instituted  last  October, 
This  payment  system,  based  on  diag- 
nosis-related groups,  or  [DRGs],  is 
being  phased  in  over  3  years.  II  is  a 
program  designed  for  medicare,  and  it 
should  not  be  extended  to  CHAMPUS. 

Medicares  payment  amounts  under 
prospective  payment  reflect  the  his- 
torical cost  of  services  provided  to  a 
beneficiary  population  whose  inpa- 
tient care  needs  are  very  different 
from  those  of  CHAMPUS  benefici- 
aries. Of  the  medicare  population,  37 
percent  are  age  75  and  older,  53  per- 
cent are  age  65  to  74,  and  10  percent 
are  totally  disabled.  Nationally,  the  av- 
erage length  of  stay  for  most  DRG 
category  patients  age  65  or  older  has 
exceeded  that  of  patients  under  age  65 
by  almost  4  days.  It  is  these  substan- 
tial and.  to  taxpayers,  costly  differ- 
ences that  should  be  examined  before 
extending  the  new  medicare  systems 
to  CHAMPUS  recipients. 

Section  163  of  this  year's  authoriza- 
tion bill  only  compounds  the  problem. 
In  amending  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  the  authorization  bill 
would  require  that  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  which  participate  in  medi- 
care would  also  have  to  participate  in 
CHAMPUS.  Not  only  would  they  be 
required  to  participate  in  CHAMPUS. 
but  they  would  be  required  to  accept, 
as  payment  in  full  for  services  provid- 
ed to  a  CHAMPUS  beneficiary,  the 
amount  that  medicare  would  pay  had 
the  hospital  services  been  provided  to 
a  medicare  beneficiary. 

In  other  words,  hospitals  that  par- 
ticipate in  medicare  would  be  forced  to 
accept  CHAMPUS  beneficiaries  at 
medicare  payment  rates.  This  is  a 
hasty  move.  If  CHAMPUS  wants  to 
develop  a  prospective  payment  system, 
it  should  be  based  strictly  on  the  cost 
experience  of  its  own  beneficiaries. 
Furthermore,  participation  in  medi- 
care should  not  be  tied  to  participa- 
tion in  CHAMPUS.  A  CHAMPUS  pay- 
ment system  should  stand  on  its  own; 
hospitals  should  be  free  to  accept  or 
reject  any  proposed  rates,  A  compeU^ 
tive,  price-sensitive  hospital  market 
will  develop  only  if  purchasers  like 
medicare.  CHAMPUS.  Blue  Cross, 
commercial  insurers,  and  HMOs  nego- 
tiate and  establish  their  own  payment 
rates  with  hospitals. 

My  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  study 
the  issue  of  prospective  payment  for 
CHAMPUS  and  any  possible  linkage 
between  CHAMPUS  and  medicare. 
Their  findings  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Congress  by  March  1,  1985.  This  is  the 
only  sensible  way  to  proceed:  Get  the 
information  first,  and  then  make  a  de- 
cision. 


In  conclusion,  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, its  leadership  and  staff,  for  their 
sensitivity  to  the  issues  of  health  care 
cost  containment  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  care  for  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  their  families.  We  are  all  in 
this  issue  together,  and  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment.  Senator  Dole  and 
I,  appreciate  this  cooperation, 

Mr,  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  with  the  major- 
ity and  minority  staffs, 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  have  cleared  this 
amendment.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3220)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  we 
have  a  request,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mi-ssissippi  for  his  attention.  We  have 
a  couple  of  Members  who  will  have  to 
leave  about  a  quarter  to  1.  We  have 
one  more  rollcall  vote  of  which  I 
know.  We  cannot  give  assurances  that 
we  will  not  have  more  than  one.  That 
would  be  on  the  risk  reduction  propos- 
al. I  hope  the  amendment  by  Senator 
Stennis  will  not  require  a  rollcall  vote. 
That  remains  to  be  determined. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  if  we 
can  take  the  risk  reduction  proposal 
up  now,  which  I  do  not  believe  will  be 
controversial  but  will  require  a  rollcall 
vote,  we  might  complete  that  and  start 
the  rollcall  vote  about  a  quarter  to  1. 
which  would  accommodate  a  couple  of 
Senators. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
concur  in  the  observation  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  that  Members  have 
schedules  to  meet,  and  I  am  agreeable, 
if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  we  will  now 
proceed  with  the  Nunn-Warner 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  NO    3;!2  1 

iF(irpos«':  Exprcs.siiiK  llir  siipporl  of  Ihf 
S<'natc  for  llu'  cxpansioTi  of  roiifidinrr 
biiildmn  mi-a-suri's  briwicn  Ihr  I'nilitl 
Stall's  and  1 1"'  Union  of  SoMit  Socialisl 
Rcpublirs.  inrliidinn  Il\f  cslablishmiiil  ol 
nuclear  risk  rt'dmlion  ri'ntfrs.  in  Wash 
in»!ton  and  in  Moscow,  viilh  modern  com 
nuinicalions  linking  i  he  rcnliTst 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Presid«Mii.   I  MUd  a 
Senate  resolution  to  the  desk  and  a.sk 
that  it  be  considered  in  the  appropri 
ate  section  of  the  bil!  as  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  an 
amendment  to  this  bill' 

Mr,  NUNN.  As  an  amendment  to 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr  Ninn' 
(for  himself.  Mr  Wafnf.h.  Mr  Bbadikv.  Mr 
HoLUNCs.  Mr  Sasseb.  Mr  Peri  y  Mr 
Gorton.  Mr  Cohen.  Mr  Kxon.  Mr  I.ii.ar. 
Mr  QitAYLE.  Mr  Pressler.  Mr  Heinz.  Mr 
Pryor.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  and  Mr  Laiten 
BERG  I  proposes  an  amindment  nuniberrd 
3221 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th'-  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispen.sid  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  in.sert 

Since  an  increasing  number  of  scenarios. 
including  misjudwrnenl.  miscalculation,  mis 
understandinK.  po.s.se>sion  of  nuclear  arm> 
by  a  terrorist  (jroup  or  a  stale  .-.pon.^ored 
threat,  could  precipitate  a  sudden  increase 
in  tertsions  and  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  con 
frontalion  bet\keen  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Six-ialist  Republus.  Mt 
uations  that  neither  side  anlKipaied.  m 
tended,  or  desired: 

Since  'here   ha.s  b«in  a  >leadv   prohlera 
tion   throughout    the   world   of    the   knowl 
edge,  equipment,  and  materials  ni'ce.s.sar\  to 
fabricate  nuclear  weapons. 

Since  this  proliferation  of  nuclear  capa 
bilities  suKKcsts  an  increasing  potential  tor 
nuclear  terrorism  the  cimuilalixe  risk  of 
which.  considermM  potential  trrriin>l 
Kroups  and  other  threats  over  a  period  ol 
years  into  the  future   may  be  trreal 

Since  the  curn-nt  communications  links 
represent  equipment  of  the  1960s  and  a.s 
such  are  relatively  outdated  and  limited  m 
their  capabilities. 

Since  Senators  Jackson  Ninn  and 
Warner  spoasored  an  amendment  adopted 
bv  the  Senate  to  thi'  1983  Diaprtment  of 
Defense  authorization  proposiiiM  certain 
confidence  buildin»!  measures. 

Since  President  Reanan.  responding  to 
congressional  initiatives,  proposed  the  es 
tablishment  of  additional  and  improved 
communications  links  between  the  United 
Stales  and  the  I'nion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Ri 
publics  and  other  measures  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  confrontation,  and  has  mill 
ated  discu.ssions  at  a  workinu  level  with  ihe 
Soviet  Union  coveriiiK 

lai  The  addition  of  a  hi^h  speed  facsimile 
capability  to  the  dirict  conimunicaiion  link 
I  hollint'). 

ibi  The  creation  of  a  joint  militarv  com 
munications  link  tx-lween  the  United  States 

D»'partment  of  Defen.se  and  the  Soviet  De 

fen.se  Mmistrv. 
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Ml  Th.'  establishment  by  the  United  the  SlraleKic  Air  Command,  then 
States  and  Soviet  Governments  of  liik;h  rale  under  the  command  of  General  Rich- 
data  communication  links  between  each  ^j.^  Ellis,  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
nation  and  Its  eniba.ssv  in  the  other  nation  s 
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capital 

Since  the  istablishinent  of  iiiKlear  risk  re 
duction  centers  in  Wa.shinKtoii  and  Moscow 
could  reduci-  the  risk  of  increa.sed  tensions 
and  nuclear  confronlalions  thereby  etihanc 
ln^;  the  security  of  both  thi  United  States 
aixl  Ihe  Soviet  Union: 

Since  the.-.!'  centers  could  serve  a  variety 
of  lunctions  m(  ludinu    'ai  disciissinn  proce 
duns  to  be  followed  in  Ihe  event  of  po.s.siblt 
incidi'iil.-,  involvini!  the  use  of  nuclear  weap 
ons  bv   third  parlies:  ib*  maintainiiiK  close 
contact  durint;  nii<lear  threat.,  or  incidents 
precipitated  bv  third  parties:  id  exchani;iii>; 
information  on  a  voluntary  basis  loncernmt; 
events  that  muihl  lead  to  the  acciuisilinn  ol 
nuclear    weapons.    matiTials.    or   equipment 
b\  subnalioiial  Mroiips.  uii  exchaiiMint;  inlor 
maiion  about  United  Stales  ITmon  of  Sov  lit 
Socialist  Republics  miliiary  activities  which 
mit-'hl  be  misiindirslood  bv   the  other  parly 
(luring  penod.s  ol  mount  mi;  ti-nsions:  and  u-i 
esiabhshini;    a    dialon    about    nuclear    doc 
irines.  forces,  and  activities. 

Since  the  conlinuihii  and  riniline  imple 
mentation  of  these  varioii.-,  activities  could 
be  (acililaled  by  the  i-.stablishmeni  wilhm 
each  Government  of  facilities.  or»!ani/.a 
tions.  and  bureaucratic  relationships  desi^ 
natid  for  Ihese  purposes,  such  as  risk  reduc 
lion  ci-nters.  and  by  the  appoint  mini  of  in 
dividuals  responsible  to  the  respective  head 
of  state  Willi  responsibilities  lo  manage  such 
centers   Now    Ihi  relori  ,  be  M 

ntilund.  Thai    Ihe  Senate  ol    Ihe   United 
Slates  commends  the  I'resideiil    for  his  an 
noiinced    support     lor    the    atoremeiitioned 
confidence  buililiiiM  measures,  and  his  mill 
at  ion  of   nenotialions   which   have  occurred 
and  urue.s  the  Presideni   to  pursue  lurolia 
lions  on  these   measures  with   the  Govern 
ment    of   the   Soviet    I'nion,   and   to   add   to 
these  negotiations  the  istablishmenl  ol  nu 
(  lear  risk  reduci  ion  centers  m  both  nations, 
III  be  operated   under   the  direction   of   the 
appropriate  diplomatic  and  defense  aulhori 
ties 

Mr  NUNN,  Mr,  President.  I  shall  try 
to  abbreviate  my  remarks,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  diminish  the  importance  that 
I  attach  lo  this  sub.irct. 

I  ri.se  in  support  of  this  amendment, 
a  re.soliition  support  inn  the  creation  of 
nuclear  risk  reduction  centers.  This 
resolution  IS  cospon.sored  by  many 
Senators.  The  orit;inal  cospon.sors  are 
Senators  Warner.  Br.^dley.  Hollinc.s, 
Sasser.  and  myself,  as  well  as  Senators 
Percy.  Gorton.  Cohen.  Exon.  Lugar. 
QuAYi-E.      Pre,ssler.      Heinz.      Pryor, 

KaSSEBAHM.  LAriENBERG.  CHILES.  FORl). 

Andrews.    Inouye.    Bingaman.    Roth. 
Leahy.   Levin.   Heelin,   Riecile.  Cran 
sTON.       Abdnor.       Cochran.       Evans. 
Di'RENBERCER.  and  Hart. 

Mr  President.  Senator  Warner. 
myself.  Senator  Bradley,  and  our  late 
and  beloved  colleague.  Senator  Jack 
son,  have  worked  on  this  matter  for  a 
lonK  lime.  Also.  Senator  Percy  has 
worked  very  carefully  with  us  as  well 
Senator  Pell  and  others  of  the  For 
ei«n  Relations  Committee, 

This  resolution  is  Ihe  result  of  sever 
al  years  of  study.  In  1981.  after  a  hear- 
ing we  had  had  in  closed  scs.uon  in  the 
Armed    Services    Committee,    I    asked 


dangers  of  accidental  nuclear  war  trig- 
tjered  by  a  third  party.  By  third  party 
I  mean  .someone  other  than  the  two 
siiperpftwtTs.  The  SAC  study  conclud- 
ed that  there  are  real  and  growing 
dangers  in  this  area.  Most  of  the  study 
was  classified.  Some  portions  of  it 
have  been  released.  It  showed  that  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Soviet  Union 
may  not  have  the  capability  to  deter- 
mine, in  .some  instances,  the  country 
of  origin  of  a  third  parly  attack  and  do 
not  have  adequate  warning  and  detec- 
tion systems  to  deal  with  unconven- 
tional type  attacks. 

In  1982.  Senator  John  Warner,  the 
late  Senator  Henry  Jack.son.  and  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  the  De- 
fcn.se  Authorization  Act  requiring  the 
Defense  Department  to  evaluate  .sever- 
al proposals  aimed  at  reducing  the  risk 
of  nuclear  confrontations.  Later  that 
year.  Senator  Warner  and  I  organized 
the  Working  Group  on  Nuclear  Risk 
Reduction. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
report  of  the  Working  Group,  along 
with  the  te.xt  of  S.Res.  329.  the  letter 
that  Senator  Warner  and  I  .sent  to  the 
President  in  November  1983.  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Report,  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob.iection.  it  is  .so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr,  NUNN.  Mr  President.  In  early 
1983.  a  Defen.se  Department  study 
prompted  by  the  Jackson-Warner- 
Nunn  amendment  was  released.  It  rec- 
ommended that  the  existing  United 
States  Soviet  hot  line'  be  upgraded 
with  a  facsimile  link,  that  an  addition- 
al communications  channel  be  in- 
stalled bef.veen  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Soviet  Defen.se  Ministry,  and  that 
high  speed  commtmications  links  be 
established  between  each  Government 
and  its  Emba-ssy  in  the  others  capital. 
These  propo.sals  were  endorsed  by 
President  Reagan  in  May  1983.  They 
are  now  the  subject  of  di.scussions  be- 
tween the  two  Governments. 

With  but  feyv  exceptions,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
able  to  avoid  confrontations  entailing 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  There  are 
compelling  rea.sons,  however,  for  con- 
cern about  the  ability  of  the  two  na- 
tions to  avoid  nuclear  cri.ses  in  the 
future. 

The  global  ideological  and  political 
struggle  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  superimposed  on  an  in- 
creasingly fractious  and  troubled 
world.  International  and  national  con- 
flicts-particularly  in  the  Third 
World  offer  tempting  opportunities 
for  military  or  political  exploitation 
and  often  lead  to  the  involvement  of 
the  great  powers  on  opposing  sides  of 


these    disputes.    In    certain    circum-  a  neutral  site.  Such  an  arrangement  be  misunderstood  by  the  other  party 
stances,  such  interventions  have  the  might  facilitate  closer  cooperation  be-  during  periods  of  mounting  tensions- 
potential   to  escalate  to  nuclear  con-  tween    the    United    States    and    the  Fifth,  to  establish  a  dialog  about  nu- 
^^7!^^'°"^'                      <  U.S.S.R..  but  at  the  cost  of  diminished  clear  doctrines,  forces,  and  activities: 

mere  are  an  increasing  number  of  access  between  the  surveillance  center  Mr.  Presideni,  this  proposal  is  not  an 

circumstances   that   could   precipitate  and  the  two  Governments  themselves  instant    formula    for   solving   all    the 

the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war  that  nei-  at  least  this  could  be  considered.  This  problem  areas  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations 

ther   side    anticipated    nor    intended,  and   other    trade-offs    between    these  Our  nations  will  continue  lo  have  im- 

^^f.^.c  ^r  involving      other      nuclear  two    potential    arrangements    require  portanl    differences-political    differ- 

Ceen    a    r.r,?pl?  dL^nlPrtio^'' n7  ^^  more  study.  ences,  human  rights  differences,  eco- 

know  ho*    eo  f^Pnt'^^nH   n,«tlH«i!  ^^""^  "^"^^'"  *°"'^  ^''  "^^""^^  ^^  ^  ""'"'^  differences,  arms  control  differ- 

necessaJ^to  faSte  nSear  SSs  '^"''   °l  ^'^^''^   °"*^"'"^   ^^°   ^'°"'^  ^"^^^-   ^"^   differences   in   a   host   of 

Thir.rtrloH   ^y  t,?„i^o^   ^         K  report   through   normal   miliiary   and  other  areas. 

equfpmenl  and  mateS  also^^^^^^^  ''°"""^'  '^^"""'■'^-  '"  ^^^'^'°"-  '^^^'^  Despite  these  significant  differences, 
rSgdanSer  of  nuclear  ?^^^^^  ^'^^  *°"''^  designate  a  specific  high  our  nations  do  have  certain  mutual  in- 
W?ne  thrspecific  ris^that  in  any  one  '^''^'  °"'^'^^  '°  ^*'"^"'  '''  "^"^^'"  ^"^  '°  '''^'^'-  ^'  "^^  ^op  of  that  list  should 
7eTany%Tull^L"i^^^^^  ll"l°^'  those  specific  negotiations  be  the  prevention  of  accidental  nucle- 
or  rogue  national  leader  mieht  acauire  *"**  exchanges  of  information  as  were  ar  war,  war  by  miscalculation,  or  war 
rnSdear  dev"ce  is  no  Tubt  a  "iw  ^^'"^^'^  ^°  '"  establishing  the  centers,  triggered  by  a  third  country  or  terror- 
probability  the  cuniulative  risk  cover-  Procedures  would  be  established  lo  isl  group.  This  proposal  represents  an 
ing  ar.  such  groups  over  10  or  20  years  ^^"""^  ^^^^  '"  ^^^  e^*'"^  of  an  emer-  important  step  toward  achieving  that 
may  be  v^ry  great  indeed  Once  in  the  ^^"^y-  ^^e  designated  representatives  goal— a  goal  that  is  vital  for  the  future 
hand:i  of  such  an  individual  or  group  *°"'d  have  direct  access  lo  each  na-  of  the  entire  world.  I  hope  that  my 
the  potential  for  lawlessness  would  be  *''°""s  highest  political  authority.  colleagues  will  join  the  cosponsors  of 
unlimited— including  extortion,  re-  Direct  communications  links  would  this  resolution  in  supporting  the  cre- 
venKe.  or  an  attempt  to  trigger  a  nu-  ^^  established  between  the  two  cen-  alion  of  nuclear  risk  reduction  centers, 
clear  conflict  between  the  superpow-  ^^^-  These  should  definitely  include  exhibit  i 
ers  print  and  facsimile  channels.  Consid- 

In  our  View    the  dangers  implicit  in  eration  might  also  be  given  lo  the  es-  Senate  Resolution  329-Relating  to 

this  partiBlTala?ogSroT?oSial  nu  tablishment    of    voice,    and    perhaps  ^.""ZZT^uZ    :.""""'  ^ 

clear  flashpoints  indicates  the  necessi-  even     teleconferencing     facilities,     as  br^Ly    Mr    HoluTgs    and  Sr'srssER" 

ty  of  the  two  great  powers  initiating  well.   There    are    obvious   dangers   in  f,"Sed  t,e  "oilowing  resolution    whfch 

discussions   aimed   at   establishing  an  such    real-time    communications,    in-  vias  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

explicit  and  comprehensive  system  for  eluding  the  greater  difficulty  of  intra-  Relations: 

the  prevention  and  containment  of  nu-  governmental     coordination     and     a  „ 

clear  crises.  greater  risk  of  imprecision  or  misun- 

The  proposals  put  forward  by  Presi-  derstanding.  but  these  may  be  offset  i^^^^'T'^:  ^"  increasing  number  of  scenar-, 

J      .  „      ^^            Hui  luiwa.u  uy  i^icoi J  ,Qg    including  misjudgment.  misca  cu  ation. 

dent  Reagan  are  positive  steps  toward  by  the  far  more  rapid  exchange  and  misunderstanding,  possession  of  nuclear 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  'arge  amounts  of  information  which  arms  by  a  terrorist  group  or  a  state  spon- 
system  to  assure  the  avoidance  of  nu-  would  become  possible.  All  of  these  sored  threat,  could  precipitate  a  sudden  in- 
clear  confrontations.  But  there  are  things  must  be  considered.  crease  in  tensions  and  the  risk  of  a  nuclear 
also  crucial  political  aspects  to  the  The  establishment  of  these  centers  confrontation  between  the  U.S.  and  the^ 
problem  of  preventing  nuclear  crises,  could  contribute  significantly  to  a  re-  USSR.,  situations  that  neither  side  antici- 
These  elements  can  be  addressed  only  duced  risk  of  nuclear  incidents.  They  P^^^<i-  intended,  or  desired: 

through  more  comprehensive  arrange-  could  be  used  for  a  range  of  functions,  ,,ri\^"Xn!!lh'"I.l'f>,™M  "^'f''fH-''  i.^'""!' 

»^«.^»,.    ;„.,„i..:_„    iL       J     •        J.-            r  w.»»»   „«■  ,..!,;   i-           u   T  i         i  eralion  throughout  the  world  of  the  knowl- 

ments    involving    the    designation    of  most  of  which  would  take  place  rou-  edge,  equipment,  and  mate,  ials  necessary  to 

particular  representatives   and   facili-  finely  in  normal  limes,  and  would  be  fabricate  nuclear  weapons; 

ties  in  both  nations  that  would  be  as-  designed  to  reduce  the  danger  of  nu-  whereas  this  proliferation  of  nuclear  ca- 

signed  specific  responsibilities  for  pre-  clear  terrorism,  to  build  confidence  be-  pabilities  suggests  an  increasing  potential 

senting  nuclear  crises.  tween  the  two  sides,  and  to  avoid  the  for  nuclear  terrorism,  the  cumulative  risk  of 

To  begin,  the  United  States  and  the  build-up  of  tensions  that  could  lead  to  \^hich.      considering      potential      terrorist 

Soviet  Union  might  agree  to  establish  confrontation.    It   would   probablv   be  Sf^oups  and  other  threats  over  a  period  of 

separate  national  nuclear  risk  reduc-  best  to  define  the  functions  of  the  nu-  ^\^'t '"'°  '^e  future,  may  be  great: 

Hall   The:e%rnt'^'''"  Th*"^"^^.  ^^''-  ^^-^-nters  narrowly  at  first,  expand-  yZ^rlZse^n^e.^^?^.  oTZ'ZlT.Z 

itals.  These  centers  would  mamtain  a  mg  them  as  experience  demonstrated  as  such  are  relatively  outdated  and  limited 

24-hour  watch  on  any  events  with  the  the  value  of  the  enterprise.         •  in  their  capabilities: 

potential  to  lead  to  nuclear  incidents.  Among    the    potential    functions    of  Whereas    Senators   Jackson,    Nunn.    and 

The  nuclear  risk  reduction  centers  the  centers  would  be  the  following:  Warner  sponsored  an  amendment  adopted 

would  have  lo  be  linked  directly— both  First,  to  discuss  and  outline  the  pro-  ^y  t'^*"  Senate  to  the  1983  Department  of 

through  communications  channels  and  cedures  to  be  followed  in  the  event  of  I^«'f«'nse    Authorization    proposing    certain 

organizational    relationships-to    rele-  possible  incidents  involving  the  use  of  confidence  building  measures:  and 

vant  political  and  military  authorities,  nuclear  weapons;  Whereas  President  Reagan.  re.sponding  to 

Xhniiaht  iviiiriit  oie#s  Ko  .Ti.r<>n  »«  tv^^  -„  o          J     »             •    »    •         ,  Congressional   initiatives,  proposed  the  es- 

Snm.n.^f   L/           ff^           .      »?f"  ,  ^ccond.    to    maintain    close    contact  tablishment    of    additional    and    improved 

signment    of    liaison    officers    to    the  during  incidents  precipitated  by  nucle-  communications  links  between  the  U.S.  and 

counterpart  center  in  each  capital.  If  ar  terrorists:  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  measures  to  reduce 

this     practice     proved    successful,     it  Third,  to  exchange  information  on  a  the  risk  of  nuclear  confrontation  and  has 

might  be  possible  at  some  future. time  voluntary  basis  concerning  events  that  initiated  discussions  at  a  working  level  v^itli 

to  move  toward  jointly  manned  cen-  might  lead  to  nuclear  proliferation  or  '^e  Soviet  Union  covering: 

ters  in  the  two  capitals  of  both  our  to  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  '^'  '^^^  addition  of  a  high  speed  facsimile 

country  and  the  Soviet  Union.  or  the  materials  and  equipment  neces-  «^apability  to  the  direct  communication  link 

entrsio^n''the'''crea[!oT^n7^".'    lZ\t  ^"/  '°  ''""''  ^'^''°"''  ""''  ^"^"^^'°"^»  °b."The  creation  of  a  joint  military  com- 

n^n  »r   cf  afffn  K          .  ♦              ^        -K^^  ^'^^""^u  munications  link  between  the  U.S.  Depart- 

center.  staffed  by  military  and  civilian  Fourth,    to    exchange    information  ment  of  Defense  and  the  Soviet  Defense 

representatives  of  the  two  nations,  at  about  military  activities  which  might  Ministry:  and 
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cci  The  pstablishmint  by  the  I' S  and 
Sovifl  tjovprnrnt-nts  of  hiKli  rale  J.ila  (otn 
miinication  links  b«-l\n"i-n  lach  nalmn  and 
rts  embassy  in  thf  other  nation  s  rapilal 

WluTPas  the  eslablishmenl  ot  niirlear  risk 
reduction  centers  iti  Wasnmnton  anil 
Moscow  could  reduce  tin  risk  of  increasetl 
tensions  and  nuclear  confrontations  iherebs 
enhancing  the  securilN  ot  both  ihr  Uniled 
States  and  the  SoM<t  Union. 

Whereas,  these  centers  could  sit'. i'  a  van 
ety    of    functions    includmt!     lai    discu.ssinK 
procedures   to  b«>   followed   in   the  event    of 
possible  Incidents  in\oliinK  tlie  use  of  mule 
ar  weapons  by  third  parties,  ibi  maintainmK 
close  contact  durin»:  nuclear  threats  or  inn 
dents  precipitated  by  third  parlies;  id  ex 
changinK  information  on  a  voluntary  basis 
concerninK  eyents  that  iniKht  lead  to  the  ar 
quisltion  of  nuclear  weapons,  materials,  or 
equipment   by  sub  national   groups;  id>  ex 
changinK    information   about    U  S    I'  S.S  R 
military  activities  which  mi>;ht  be  misunder 
stood  by  the  other  party  diirinK  periods  of 
mounting   tensions;   and   <ei   establishing   a 
dlalotiue  about  nucl»'ar  doctrines,  forces  and 
activities,  and 

Whereas  the  conlinuinu  and  roiilmi-  im 
plementation  of  these  various  .mivilies 
could  be  facilitated  by  the  establishment 
within  each  iiovernment  ot  facilities,  or^ani 
zations  and  bureaucratic  relationships  d<-si»: 
nated  for  these  purposes,  such  a.s  risk  rediic 
tion  centers,  and  b\  the  appointment  of  in 
dividuals  responsible  to  the  respect  ive  head 
of-slate  with  respon.sibilities  to  mana^:e  su(  h 
centers.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rcsnlird.  That  the  Senate  of  I  hi  L'nited 
States  commends  the  President  tor  his  an 
nounced  support  for  the  aforementioned 
confidence  builditik:  measures,  and  his  mill 
ation  of  neRotiations  which  have  occurred 
and  UTKes  the  President  lu  pursut  nenotia 
tions  on  these  measures  with  the  Govern 
ment  of  th«'  Soviet  Union  and  to  add  to 
these  ncKOtiations  the  establishment  of  nil 
clear  risk  reductions  renters  in  both  nations 

RISK  Rtnt'lTIllN  lENrKKS 

Mr    Ni'NN    Mr    President,   lus  in   morning; 
business.  I  rise  to  introduce  a  resolution  on 
b«'half  of  Senator  Warner.  Senator  Bradley 
and  myself.  a.s  wi-H  as  Sinator  Hollmus  anil 
Sena'or   Sasser   i-xpre-.sin^!   the   support    of 
the  Senate  for  the  expansion  of  ronlidenre 
buildinK     measures     beiween     the     ITniu  d 
States   and   the   Soviet    Union    Specif iraliv 
we  encourage  tlie  establishment  of  nuclear 
risk  reduction  centers  in  both  Washiniiton 
and  Moscow , 

We  live  in  a  world  that  h;i,s  grown  more 
dantierous  as  the  knowli'dge  tiniipm<tit  and 
materials  necessary  to  build  nurU  ar  wi  ap 
ons  have  proliferated  throughout  the  globe 
In  such  a  world,  the  danger  of  a  nuclear 
confrontation  betweiii  ihe  superpowers  has 
multiplied  dramatically  Sui  h  a  (onfronia 
tiori  could  be  triggered  bv  misiudgement , 
misv-alculation  or  accident  It  could  bi' 
precipitated  by  the  deliberate  act  of  a  ler 
rorisl  group  or  a  nation  that  pos.sesses  nu 
clear  wi'apons 

Under  these  conditions,  tin  siiperpowi  rs 
haye  a  clear,  mutual  interest  in  monitoring 
nuci«  ar  activity  and  taking  positive  .-.leps  to 
insure  that  any  nuclear  incidents  that  occur 
do  not  lead  to  a  confrontation 

Senator  Warner,  our  late  beloved  lol 
league  Senator  Jackson  and  I  have  been 
concerned  about  this  problem  tor  seviTal 
years.  In  early  1981.  I  requestid  that  Gen 
Richard  Ellis,  then  rommandi'r  of  the  Stra 
tegjc  Air  Command,  undertake  an  evaliia 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  a  third  party  trig 
gering     a     superpower     mirlear     exchange 


under  a  variety  of  scenarios  This  SAC  eval 
ualion  showed  that  there  are  real  and  devel 
oping  dangers  in  this  area 

In  198'J.  Senator  Warner  and  I  joined  with 
Senator  Jackson  in  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Defen.se  Authori/.atlon  Act  re 
quiring  Ihr  Defease  Departmint  to  evaluate 
several  proposals  aimed  at  reducing  Ihe  risk 
of  nuclear  confrontations.  Early  last  year,  a 
DOD  study  required  by  this  legislation  rec 
ommended  that  the  exi.sting  US  Soviet 
liotline  be  upgraded  with  a  facsimile  link, 
that  an  additional  communcations  channel 
b«'  installed  between  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Soviet  Defense  Ministrv.  and  that  high 
speid  commuiiicalions  links  b»'  established 
between  each  government  and  Its  emba.ssy 
in  the  other  s  capital  These  proposals  were 
endorsed  by  President  Reagan  in  May  1983 
and  are  under  active  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union 

Senator   Warner   and    I    also   organized   a 
working  group  on  niichar  risk  reduction  in 
November     1982     to     examine     alternative 
means  of  reducin-i  Ihe  risk  of  nuclear  war 
This  group  is  composed  of  a  number  of  out 
standing    experts    in    the    national    seciirilv 
and  intelligence  arena    They   inrlude    Gen. 
Rirhard  Ellis,  former  SAC  Commander.  Dr 
William  Hyland.  Adm.  Bobby  Inman  i  Rit  i, 
Dr     William    Perrv     Dr     Donald    Rice,    Dr 
James   Schlesinger,    Gen     Brent    Scowrroft 
cRet  1,  and  Dr    Barrv  Bleehman    The  work 
ing   groups   report,   which   was   relea.sed  on 
November  2'.i.  198;).  emp'iaMZtd  Ihe  increas- 
ing niimb»'r  of  scenarios  that  roiild  precipl 
tale  the  outbreak  of  a  nuclear  war  that  nel 
ther  side  anticipated  or   intended,   possibly 
involving  olher  nuclear  powers  or  terrorist 
groups   To  address  that  risk,  the  report  pro 
po.sed  Ihe  establishmc  111  of  nuclear  risk  re 
diielion  centers  in  Washington  and  Mo.scow 
to  maintain  a  LM  hour  watch  on  any  events 
Ailh  the  potential  to  lead   to  nuclear  inci 
dents    The.se  centers   would   be   designed   to 
reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  terrorism,  to 
build  (onlidenre  between  the  two  sides  and 
to  avoid  the  buildup  of  tensions  that  could 
lead  to  confrontation 

Mr   President.  1  request  that  the  report  of 
Ihe  working  group  along  with  Ihe  aerompa 
nyiiig     letter    from    Senator    W.^rneb    and 
mvself   to   Presidi  nl    Ri-agan   be   prinled   m 
Ihe  Record  iU  I  hi.'-  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wa-s  ordi  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a.s 
tullows 

I'  S    St  NATE. 
C'nMV.lTTEE  ON  ARMED  SEKVUES. 

Wnsniiinlnii    DC.  ;Voi n/ib.  r  :?,(.  If»i3 
The  President. 
The  White  Houit:  WnshinQion.  DC 

DE^R  Mr    President    We  understand  that 
there  have  alreadv   been  working   level  dis 
russions     with     Soviet     representatives     in 
Mosrow   on  vour  Mas   24.   198;}  proposals  to 
upgraue  thi'     Hoi   Line     and  lo  create  new 
communu  alions  channels  between  the  US 
and    USSR     We   applaud   this   attempt    to 
improve  our  abilitv  to  commiinirate  quickls 
and  .ffictively  with  Soviet  leaders    If  imple 
mented  successfully,  thise  could  be  impor- 
lant    steps    toward    a    bitter    capability    lo 
avoid    or.    if    necessarv.    to    colli rol    nuclear 
crises 

As  you  know,  in  late  1982  we  organized  a 
working  group  lo  examine  methods  of  re 
ducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  The  groups 
members  have  considerable  experience  al 
the  highest  li-vels  ot  our  government.  I  hey 
inrlude  General  Richard  Ellis  <  Ret  i.  Mr 
William  Hvland.  Admiral  Bobby  Inman 
I  Ret  I.  Dr  William  Perrv.  Dr  Donald  Rice, 
Dr   James  Si  hiesinger  General  Brent  Scow- 


croft,  and  Dr,  Berry  Bleehman,  The  working 
group  has  been  meeting  regularly,  and  has 
previously  proyided  you  with  our  comments 
on  the  DOD  report  which  was  the  basis  for 
the  Mas  24  announcement,  Wi'  would  like 
to  now  providi'  you  with  our  report  on  ways 
to  establish  a  more  comprehensive  nuclear 
risk  reduction  system. 

We  believe  that,  in  addition  lo  the  com- 
munications links  mentioned  above,  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  explore  with  Soviet  leaders 
thi'  po.ssibility  of  establishing  a  more  com 
prehensive  nuclear  risk  reduction  system, 
featuring  the  establishment  of  indeper.denl 
cinters  in  the  two  capitals.  The  outlines  and 
funclions  ol  such  a  s.ystem  arc  described  in 
the  attached  report  of  the  vyorking  group 
which  we  CO  chair  We  respectfully  com 
mend  ii  to  your  attention. 

The  1971  U.S.-Soyiel  Accidents  Meas- 
ures Agreement  proyides  for  consultation 
between  the  two  nations  on  proposals  that 
would  reduce  the  risk  of  accidental  nuclear 
war.  We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the 
establishment  of  a  nuclear  risk  reduction 
system  be  propo.sed  under  the  terms  of  the 
1971  Treaty  in  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commi.s.sion  -  the  agreed  forum  for  discus- 
sions related  to  the  agreement.  There  would 
be  .several  advantages  to  raising  it  in  that 
body,  not  least  of  which  would  be  its  confi- 
dentiality 

We  are  looking  forward  to  continued  clo.se 
cooperation  with  you  and  your  administra- 
tion to  further  develop,  eyaluate  and  imple- 
ment steps  to  reduce  nuclear  risks. 
Sincerely. 

Sam  Nunn. 
John  W.  Warner. 


A  NicLEAR  Risk  Redittion  System 

I  Report  of  the  Nunn,  Warner  Working 

Group  on  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction) 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Soyiel  Union  haye  been  able 
to  ayoid  controntalions  entailing  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war  There  are  compelling  reasons, 
however,  for  concern  about  the  two  nations' 
ability  to  ayoid  nuclear  rri.ses  in  the  future. 

The  emergence  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
USSR  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  as  the  only  two  remaining  great  mili 
lary  powers  virtually  assured  a  continuing 
national  rivalry  that  would  dominate  global 
politics  The  fundamental  antagonisms  in 
values  and  objectives  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soyiet  Union  continue  to 
make  certain  that,  regardles-s  of  their 
rommon  recognition  of  some  shared  inter- 
ests isuch  as  ayoiding  nuclear  war),  the  rela- 
tionship will  remain  competitiye  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  global  Ideological  and  political  strug- 
gle between  oursehes  and  the  Soyiet  Union 
IS  supenmpo.sed  on  an  increasingly  fractious 
and  troubled  world.  International  and  na- 
tional conflicls-particularly  in  the  Third 
World  offer  tempting  opportunities  for 
military  or  polilical  exploitation  and  often 
lead  to  the  iinoKemenl  of  the  great  powers 
on  opposing  sides  of  these  disputes.  In  cer- 
tain circumstances,  such  inleryentions  haye 
the  potential  lo  escalate  to  nuclear  confron- 
tations. 

The  1973  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  yiyidly 
demonstrated  how  quickly,  and  how  far 
such  situations  can  escalate.  The  two  great 
powers  involvement  began  with  emergency 
transfers  of  weapons,  shifted  rapidly  to  the 
use  of  their  own  air  and  nayal  forces  to  pro- 
tect those  shipmerts.  and  ended  with 
mutual  threats  of  direct  military  interven 
lion   to  protect   their  respective  clients.   At 


Ihe  height  of  the  crisis,  there  were  even 
hints  that  such  interventions  might  include, 
or  eventually  escalate  to,  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

There  afe  an  increasing  number  of  cir- 
cumstances that  could  precipitate  the  out- 
break of  nuclear  war  that  neither  side  antic- 
ipated nor  intended,  possibly  involving 
other  nuclear  powers  or  terrorist  groups. 
There  has  been  a  relentless  dispersion  of 
the  know  how.  equipment  and  materials 
necessary  lo  fabricate  nuclear  devices.  In 
addition  to  the  five  declared  nuclear  powers, 
two  more  itat ions— India  and  Israel— are  as- 
sumed to  be  in  a  position  to  assemble  a 
weapon  on  short  notice,  and  may  already 
have  covert  stocks  of  nuclear  devices.  India, 
of  course,  has  already  detonated  one  device. 

These  threshold  nuclear  powers  may  be 
joined  by  at  least  one.  and  possibly  two, 
mote  nations  (Pakistan  and  South  Africa) 
before  the  end  of  this  decade.  Perhaps  as 
many  as  five  others  (Argentina,  Brazil.  Iraq. 
Sou  h  Korea  and  Taiwan)  could  be  in  a 
similar  po.sition  before  the  year  2000.  Stil 
oihtr  countries,  such  as  Germany.  Japan 
and  Sweden,  have  the  financial,  industrial, 
and  lechncilogical  potential  to  fabricate  nu- 
clear weapons:  they  lack  only  the  political 
will  to  do  so. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Nunn.  General 
Richard  Ellis,  when  he  was  commander  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  undertook  an 
evaluation  Of  the  possibility  of  a  third  party 
triggering  &  superpower  nuclear  exchange 
under  a  variety  of  scenarios.  Unfortunately, 
this  SAC  evaluation  showed  that  there  are 
real  and  developing  dangers  in  this  area. 

The  spreftd  of  nuclear  know-how.  equip- 
ment, and  materials  also  suggests  a  rising 
danger  of  nuclear  terrorism.  While  the  spe- 
cific risk  that  in  any  one  year  any  particular 
sub-nationad  group  or  rogue  national  leader 
might  acquire  a  nuclear  device  is.  no  doubt, 
a  low  probability,  the  cumulative  risk  cover- 
ing all  such  groups  over  ten  or  twenty  years 
may  be  vory  great  indeed.  Once  in  the 
hands  of  such  an  individual  or  group,  the 
potential  for  lawlessness  would  be  unlimit- 
ed—including extortion,  revenge,  or  an  at- 
tempt to  trigger  a  nuclear  conflict  between 
the  superpowers. 

In  our  view,  the  dangers  implicit  in  this 
partial  catalogue  of  potential  nuclear  flash- 
points indicates  the  necessity  of  the  two 
great  powefs  initiating  discussions  aimed  at 
establishing  an  explicit  and  comprehensive 
system  for  the  prevention  and  containment 
of  nuclear  cri.ses. 

RECENT  PROPOSALS  AND  STUDIES 

In  1982.  Senators  Sam  Nunn  (D-Ga).  John 
Warner  (R-Va),  and  the  late  Senator  Henry 
Jackson  (D-AVa).  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  requiring 
the  Defen.se  Department  to  evaluate  several 
proposals  aimed  at  reducing  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear confrontations.  Later  that  year.  Sena- 
tors Nunn  and  Warner  organized  the  Work- 
ing Group  on  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Senators  who  serve 
as  co-chairmen,  the  working  group  includes 
eight  former  civilian  and  military  officials 
and  technical  experts.  William  Hyland.  a 
senior  as.sociate  at  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment, serves  as  the  groups  Secretary.  The 
other  members  are  James  Schlesinger.  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense:  Brent  Scow- 
croft.  President  Fords  National  Security 
Advisor:  Getieral  Richard  Ellis,  former  Com- 
mander of  the  Strategic  Air  Command: 
Bobby  Inman.  formerly  Deputy  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence:  William  Perry,  former- 
ly Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Enginearing:  Don  Rice.  President  of  the 


Rand  Corporation:  and  Barry  Bleehman.  a 
senior  fellow  at  the  Georgetown  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies. 

In  early  1983,  a  Defen.se  Department 
study  prompted  by  the  previously  men- 
tioned legislation  was  released.  It  recom- 
mended that  the  exi.sting  U.S.-Soviet  Hoi 
Line"  be  upgraded  with  a  facsimile  link. 
that  an  additional  communications  channel 
be  installed  between  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Soviet  Defense  Ministry,  and  that  high 
speed  communications  links  be  established 
between  each  government  and  its  embassy 
in  the  other's  capital.  These  proposals  were 
endorsed  by  President  Reagan  in  May.  They 
are  now  the  subject  of  discussions  between 
the  two  governments. 

The  proposals  put  forward  by  President 
Reagan  are  positive  steps  toward  t^e  devel- 
opment of  a  comprehensive  system  to  a.ssure 
the  avoidance  of  nuclear  confrontations. 
But  there  are  also  crucial  political  aspects 
to  the  problem  of  preventing  nuclear  crises. 
These  elements  can  be  addressed  only 
through  more  comprehensive  arrangements 
involving  the  designation  of  particular  rep- 
resentatives and  facilities  in  both  nations 
that  would  be  a.ssigned  specific  responsibil- 
ities for  preventing  nuclear  crises. 

NUCLEAR  RISK  REDUCTION  CENTERS 

To  l>egin.  the  United  States  and  the  Sov  let 
Union  might  agree  to  establish  separate  na- 
tional nuclear  risk  reduction  centers  in  their 
respective  capitals.  These  centers  would 
maintain  a  24  hour  watch  on  any  events 
with  the  potential  to  lead  to  nuclear  inci- 
dents. 

The  nuclear  risk  reduction  centers  would 
have  to  be  linked  directly— both  through 
communications  channels  and  organization- 
al relationships— to  relevant  political  and 
military  authorities.  Thought  might  also  be 
given  to  the  a.ssignment  of  liaison  officers  to 
the  counterpart  center  in  each  capital.  If 
this  practice  proved  successful,  it  might  be 
rK>.ssible  at  some  future  time  to  move  toward 
jointly  manned  centers  in  the  two  capitals. 

An  alternative  arrangement  would  envi- 
sion the  creation  of  a  single  center,  staffed 
by  military  and  civilian  representatives  of 
the  two  nations,  at  a  neutral  site.  Such  an 
arrangement  might  facilitate  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R..  but 
at  the  cost  of  diminished  acce.ss  between  the 
surveillance  center  and  the  two  govern- 
ments themselves.  This  and  other  trade-offs 
between  these  two  potential  arrangements 
require  more  study. 

Each  center  would  be  manned  by  a  series 
of  watch  officers  who  would  report  through 
normal  military  and  political  channels.  In 
addition,  each  side  would  designate  a  specif- 
ic high  level  official  to  direct  its  center  and 
to  carry  out  those  specific  negotiations  and 
exchanges  of  information  as  were  agreed  to 
in  establishing  the  centers.  Procedures 
would  be  established  to  assure  that  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency,  the  designated  rep- 
resentatives would  have  direct  access  to 
each  nation's  highest  political  authority. 

Direct  communications  links  would  be  es- 
tablished between  the  two  centers.  These 
should  definitely  include  print  and  facsimile 
channels.  Consideration  mignt  also  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  voice  and  perhaps 
even  tele-conferencing  facilities,  as  well. 
There  are  obvious  dangers  in  such  'real- 
time" communications,  including  the  great- 
er difficulty  of  intergovernmental  coordina- 
tion and  a  greater  risk  of  imprecision  or  mis- 
understanding, but  these  may  be  offset  by 
the  far  more  rapid  exchange  of  large 
amounts  of  information  which  would 
become  possible. 


The  establishment  of  these  centers  could 
contribute  significantly  to  a  reduced  risk  of 
nuclear  incidents.  They  could  be  u.sed  for  a 
range  of  funclions.  most  of  which  would 
take  place  routinely  in  normal  times,  and 
would  be  designated  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
nuclear  terrorism,  to  build  confidence  be- 
tween the  two  sides,  and  to  avoid  the  build- 
up of  tensions  that  could  lead  to  confronta- 
tion. It  would  probably  be  best  to  define  the 
functions  of  the  nuclear  centers  narrowly  at 
first,  expanding  them  as  experience  demon- 
strated the  value  of  the  enterprise. 

POSSIBLE  functions  OF  THE  NUCLEAR  RISK 
REDUCTION  CENTERS 

Among  the  potential  functions  of  the  cen- 
ters would  be  the  following: 

First,  to  di.scuss  and  outline  the  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  in  the  event  of  po.ssible 
incidents  involving  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Among  the  contingencies  that  might  be 
explored  would  be  unexplained  explosion  of 
a  nuclear  device,  a  terrorist  threat  to  ex- 
plode a  nuclear  weapon  unless  certain  de- 
mands were  met.  the  discovery  that  a  nucle- 
ar weapon  was  mi.ssing.  and  similar  po.ssibili- 
ties.  The  discussion  of  these  contingencies 
could  provide  a  script  which  might  be  fol- 
lowed should  the  event  actually  occur.  Al- 
though neither  side  could  be  expected  to 
commit  it.self  to  follow  these  .scripts  under 
all  circumstances,  the  existence  of  such  an 
agreed  routine  might  facilitate  appropriate 
actions. 

Second,  to  maintain  close  contact  during 
incidents  precipitated  by  nuclear  terrorists, 
thus  facilitating  cooperative  actions  to 
defuse  the  incident,  and  specifically,  to 
avoid  the  danger  that  the  explosion  of  a  nu- 
clear device  by  a  terrorist  group  might  lead 
lo  a  nuclear  confrontation  between  the 
great  powers. 

Third,  to  exchange  information  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  concerning  events  that  might 
lead  to  nuclear  proliferation  or  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  nuclear  weapons,  or  the  materials 
and  equipment  neces,sary  to  build  weapons, 
by  sub-national  groups.  Obviously,  care 
would  have  to  be  taken  in  any  such  ex- 
change to  avoid  compromising  intelligence 
sources  and  methods.  Still,  this  type  of  U.S.- 
Soviet cooperation  would  clearly  be  in  their 
mutual  interest,  and  could  increase  both  na- 
tions' ability  to  contain  any  such  threats. 
There  have  been  precedents  for  cooperation 
between  the  two  as  concerns  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  there  is  also  prece- 
dent in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion established  by  the  1972  SALT  Agree- 
ments for  the  confidential  exchange  of 
technical  and  sensitive  information. 

Fourth,  to  exchange  information  about 
military  activities  which  might  be  misunder- 
stood by  the  other  party  during  periods  of 
mounting  tensions.  At  times  of  mounting 
political  tensions,  the  existence  of  independ- 
ent nuclear  risk  reduction  cents  might  facili- 
tate the  exchange  of  information  about 
military  activities  which  might  otherwise  by 
misinterpreted  and  contribute  to  escalating 
suspicions  and  fears.  Such  an  exchange  of 
information  would  have  to  be  made  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  Even  so,  such  an  exchange 
could  help  to  dampen  the  more  extreme 
fears  and  actions  that  could  otherwise  result 
from  international  conflicts.  Such  a  system 
would,  of  course,  require  checks  and  safe- 
guards against  the  possibility  that  disinfor- 
mation would  be  deliberately  or  accidentally 
fed  into  it.  leading  to  confusion  or  delays  in 
decision-making. 

Fifth,  to  establish  a  dialogue  abot  nuclear 
doctrines,  forces,  and  activities.  These  ex- 
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chanpfs  miKlit  include  ihf  notifi<'.iiioii>  rr 
quired  under  the  1971  AccKlenl.s  At;ree 
menf  and  any  fulun'  arraii>;emenl>  n-iiiiir 
niK  the  prior  not  ideation  of  missile  flit:hl 
tests  and  St rali'>;ir  exercises  But  lhe\  <i)uUI 
KO  besond  this  to  iticUule  discussions  of  anv 
strategic  practices  of  the  l\^o  sides  which 
iniplicillv  raise  a  dangir  of  misinterpreta 
tion  or  misunderstanding;  Consideration 
also  could  be  given  to  using  this  forum  to 
maintain  an  agreed  data  base  on  ite  sirate 
gic  forces  of  the  two  sides,  a  necessary  ele 
ment  for  \irtually  any  strategic  arms  con- 
trol agreement 

PROSPECTS  AND  POSSIBILITIES 

A  strong  foundation  has  bi'cn  laid  lor  the 
proposals  in  this  report  There  lia\e  been 
more  than  20  bilateral  and  multilateral  Irea 
ties  and  agreements  to  which  both  the  U  S 
and  USSR,  are  parties,  that  establish  re 
quirements  for  exchanges  of  information, 
the  prior  notification  of  certain  e\ents.  the 
establishment  of  special  (ommunicatiuns 
links,  the  designation  ot  representatives  to 
negotiate  technical  aspects  of  the  two  na 
lions'  nuclear  relationship,  and  cooperation 
on  proliferation  issues.  The  19"2  Incidents 
at  Sea  .•\greement.  which  has  all  but  elmii 
nated  what  had  been  freciuent  and  danger 
ous  confrontations  between  the  two  great 
powers.  IS  an  excellant  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished. 

But  what  already  has  developed  on  an  ad 
hoc  ba.sis  is  far  from  comprehensive  m  its 
coverage  of  potential  problems  Moreovir. 
the  actual  use  or  implementation  of  these 
agreement.s  has  been  iinuied  Tin-  current 
system  is  particularly  delicient  in  that  it 
does  not  deal  adequately  with  the  growing 
danger  of  nuclear  terrorism 

We  suggest  that  bv  »'slablistiing  the  nude 
ar  risk  reduction  system  described  in  this 
report,  the  ability  of  both  nations  to  contain 
escalation  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  The 
proposal  deserves  serious  consideration  by 
the  governments  of  tile  US.  and  USSR 
and  by  the  citizens  of  both  nations 

Mr  NiiNN  Mr.  President,  the  resolulioti 
We  are  submitting  today  calls  on  the  Presi 
dent  to  adopt  the  concept  of  nucliar  ri.'-k  re 
diiCion  centers  and  to  negotiate  the  estab 
Lshmeiu  of  such  centers  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tliese  centers  could  seru'  the  follow 
ing  functions: 

First,  to  discii.ss  and  outline  the  prote 
dures  to  be  followed  in  the  event  of  pos.^ibli 
incidents  involving  the  use  of  nuclear  weap 
ons; 

S«tond.  to  maintain  (lose  contact  during 
incidents  precipitated  by  nuclear  terrorists. 
Third,  to  exchange  information  on  a  vol 
untary  basis  concerning  e\ents  that  might 
lead  to  nuclear  proliliration  or  to  the  acqui 
sition  of  nuclear  weapons;  or  thi    materials 
and  equipment    necessary   to  build   nuclear 
weapotvs.  by  subnational  groups 

Fourth,  to  exchange  informal  ion  about 
military  acti\itie.>  which  might  be  misunder 
stood  by  the  other  partv  diirini'  periods  oi 
mounting  tensions. 

Fifth,  to  establish  a  dialog  about  nuclei.r 
doctrines,  forces,  and  activities 

The  rationale  for  and  a  detailed  discus>it'n 
ot  the  renters  is  contained  in  the  report  I 
have  entered  in  the  RtcoBD. 

The  resolution  also  confirms  the  support 
of  the  Senate  fur  the  President  s  efforts  to 
date  and  urges  the  Presideni  to  contiirie  ne 
gotiations  on  these  confidence  building 
mea-sures  with  thi'  Soviet  Union  These 
measures  include 

First,  the  addition  of  a  high  speed  facsimi 
le  capability  to  the  direct   communications 
link  generally  known  fis  thi-  tiotline 


Second,  the  creation  of  a  mint  military 
communications  link  between  thi'  irS.  De 
part  merit  ot  Di  h-n.se  and  the  Soviet  Defense 
Ministry 

Third,  the  establishment  by  the  United 
Slates  and  the  So\  let  CJovernments  of  high 
rate  data  commimicalion  links  between 
I  ach  nalion  and  its  t:mba>.4y  in  the  others 
capital 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  commend 
Senator  W.\kni-:k  lor  Ins  active  participation 
and  leadirship  in  this  area  I  would  also  like 
to  <ommeiid  the  members  of  the  Working 
Ciroup  on  Nuclear  Risk  Reduclion  who  stud- 
ied I  his  iritical  issue  carefull>  and  formiilat 
ed  a  practical  and  reasonable  set  of  recom- 
mendations 

1  would  hope  that  the  Presideni  will  re 
cene  our  recomme'ldAl  ions  with  the  same 
open  minded  and  posit ur  approach  he  fol- 
lowed on  tfie  iirevious  confidenci'-building 
measures  We  have  worked  wi'h  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  a  cooperative  manner  in  this 
area,  and  they  have  been  very  responsive 

1  hope  that  the  Senate  will  join  us  m  this 
effort  to  move  forward  toward  the  establish 
nienl  ot  Ihesi-  nuclear  risk  reduction  centers 
that  will  tii'lp  to  retiuce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
conllict 

Mr.   WARNtH     Mr     Prisideiit.   il    has   been 
m\  priMlegr  to  be  associated  with  my  dislin 
giiislied  colltagui-  Irom  Georgia  in  well  ovt  r 
a  years  work  in  this  an^a 

Indeed,  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not 
adMsi-  our  colleagues  that  the  lati'  Senator 
.Jackson  was  a  co.sponsor  with  us  of  the  mi 
tial  piece  ol  ligislalion  m  19H2  which  ga\e 
rise  to  the  miliation  of  this  pro  net. 

Mr  Ni  NN  Mr  President,  I  thank  the  Sen 
ator  Irom  Virginia  I  think  that  is  a  iimeh 
and  appropriate  remark  The  lat  ■  Sinator 
from  Washington  also  was  a  cospoiisor  of 
the  amendment  which  was  pas-.ed  on  the 
authorization  bill  which  gave  rise  to  the  De 
fense  Department  study  and  some  of  the 
present  proposals  in  this  direction. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  Irom  Vir 
gir.ia   called   that    to   the   attention   ot    this 
body 
Mr  Warnkr   Yes 

Mr  President.  Senator  NiNS  and  I  are  de- 
lighted lodas  to  ha\!  loinmg  in  this  effort 
Senator  Bkadhv  Senator  Hot.i.iNi.s.  and 
oilier-^ 

In  the  four  deradis  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  the  global  ideological  and  political 
.struggle  betwein  the  United  Slates  and 
SoMct  I'luon  has  steadilv  increased  in  .scope 
and  intensits  While  this  is  legrettable.  it  is 
fact 

These  fundamental  antagonisms,  in  valiies 
and  objectives  loster  a  relationship  that 
will  ri-main  dnisive  and  competitive  lor  tlU' 
toriseeable  future 

International  and  national  contlicts.   par 
ticiilarh    in    the    third   world     ha\e   olfered 
iimpiing  oijportunities  for  mihtarv  or  pnlii 
ical    exploitation    and    have    led    to    various 
le\els  of  tension  and  conlrontalion  between 
I  he  superpowers 

There  are  a  number  of  potential  scenarios 
tliat  could  suddenly  escalate  tensions  and 
I  he  ri.-.k  of  nuclear  confrontation  between 
the  United  State-  and  the  I'SS  R  They  in 
elude  po.ssible  misjudgment.  miscalculation, 
and  misunderstanding,  or  i  lu'  po.ssess'on  by 
terrorists  ol  nuclear  arms.  These  rt  present 
situations  neither  side  anticipate,  intend,  or 
desire 

Today,  there  are  fiv  nations  that  have 
declared  a  nuclear  military  capabilily 
Before  the  end  of  this  century,  this  group 
could  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  s(\fn 
or  more    While  this  proliferation  is  recog- 


nized, the  threatening  proliferation  arises 
from  the  gradual  dispersal  of  the  knowl- 
edge, equipment  and  materials  necessary  for 
the  fabrication  of  nuclear  devices  to  an  un- 
known number  and  classification  of  groups 
or  Slate-sponsored  entities. 

Tlu'  latter  proliferation,  coupled  with  the 
spread  of  terrorist  activities,  poses  the 
greatest  potential  for  a  means  of  extortion, 
revenge  or  threat  upon  a  superpower  or  su- 
perpowers. II  IS  within  this  category  of  po 
leniial  risk,  tensions  or  confrontations  that 
the  propo.sed  confidence  building  measures 
provide  I  he  greatest  benefits  directly  to  the 
superpowers  and  indirectly  to  the  other  na- 
tions of  thi'  world. 

Against  this  background,  the  late  Senator 
Henry  .Jackson.  Senator  Sam  Nunn.  and 
myself  introduced  in  1982  an  amendment  to 
the  Defense  Authorization  Act  which  re- 
quired the  Defense  Department  to  evaluate 
several  propo.sals  aimed  al  increasing  confi- 
dence between  the  United  Slates  and  the 
USSR  and  reducing  the  risks  of  nuclear 
confrontation.  Subsequently.  Senator  Nunn 
and  I  organized  a  working  group  on  nuclear 
risk  reduction  to  explore  additional  confi- 
dence building  measures. 

This  nonpartisan,  professional  working 
group  is  unique  in  my  experience.  William 
Hyland.  of  tfie  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, serves  as  the  group's  .secretary.  Other 
members  are  .James  Schlesinger.  former 
Secretary  of  Defense:  Brent  Scowcroft.  a  na- 
tional security  advi.sor  lo  the  Presideni: 
Gen.  Richard  Ellis,  former  commander  of 
•he  Strategic  Air  Command:  Bobby  Inman. 
lormer  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence: William  Perry,  formerly  Deputy  Sec- 
retary ol  Defense  for  Research  and  Engl- 
n^'iring:  Don  Rice,  presideni  of  the  Rand 
Corp.:  and  Barr.v  Blechman,  a  .senior  fellow 
:il  'he  Georgetown  Center  for  Strategic  and 
Inlernalional  Studies. 

During  the  spring  of  1983.  a  Defcn.se  De- 
partment study,  in  respon.se  to  our  legisla- 
tion, was  released.  Il  recommended  that  the 
existing  United  Stales-Soviet  hotline  be  up- 
graded with  a  facsimile  link:  that  an  addi- 
tional communuations  channel  be  installed 
betwi-en  the  Pentagon  and  the  Soviet  De- 
fin.se  Ministry;  and  that  high-.speed  commu- 
nications links  be  established  between  each 
government  and  its  embassy  in  the  other 
capital.  These  proposals  were  endorsed  by 
Pr  ;iidenl  Reagan  in  May. 

These  confidence  building  measures  are 
now  till  subiecl  of  discussions  between  the 
two  governments  at  the  working  level.  To 
dale.  I  hey  have  been  productive:  there  is 
hope 

In  November,  the  working  group  on  nucle- 
ar risk  reduction  released  its  report  concern- 
ing recommending  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional nuclear  risk  reduction  centers  in  the 
respective  capitals  of  the  United  Slates  and 
the  II  S.S.R.  Potential  functions  of  the  cen- 
ters would  be  as  follows; 

First,  to  discuss  and  outline  the  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  in  the  event  of  possible 
incidents  involving  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Second,  lo  maintain  close  contact  during 
incidents  precipitated  by  nuclear  terrorists. 

Third,  to  exchange  information  on  a  vol- 
iintarv  basis  concerning  events  thai  might 
liad  lo  nuclear  proliferation  or  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  nuclear  weapons  or  the  materials 
and  equipment  necessary  lo  build  weapons 
by  subnational  groups. 

Fourth,  to  exchange  information  about 
military  activities  which  might  be  under- 
stood by  the  other  party  during  periods  of 
mounting  tensions,  and  . 


Fifth,  lb  establish  dialog  about  nuclear 
doctrine  forces  and  activities. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  expresses 
the  support  of  the  Senate  for  the  expansion 
of  confidence  building  measures  between 
the  UniKTl  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  that  I 
have  listed  and  urges  the  President  to  con- 
tinue pursuing  negotiations  on  these  confi- 
dence building  measures  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  mu.si  seek  every  opportunity  for  areas 
of  agreement  and  ways  to  reduce  risks  asso- 
ciated with  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President  we  are  hopeful  that  all  of 
our  colleagues  will  join  us  on  this  resolution 
because  it  provides,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, a  bftsis  for  a  measure  of  understand- 
ing at  a  vfry  early  opportunity  between  the 
United  Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Irre- 
spiH-tive  of  the  disappointing  result  thus  far 
with  respect  to  other  aspects  of  arms  con- 
trol, this  provides  an  opportunity  to  go  for- 
ward. 

At  this  point.  I  yield  lo  my  distinguished 
colleague  ;from  New  Jersey  for  a  brief  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Br,«)ley.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
lo  join  Sunator  Nunn  and  Senator  Warner 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  resolution 
proposing  the  establishment  of  nuclear 
crisis  centi'rs.  Not  only  can  the  centers  .serve 
a  crucial  function  in  crisis  management  and 
in  the  avdidance  of  accidental  nuclear  war. 
they  may  al.so  be  a  step  toward  a  more  con- 
structive env  ironment  for  other  bilateral  ne- 
gotiaiions[ 

Let  me  igive  you  a  hypothetical  scenario 
that  points  up  the  need  for  a  nuclear  crisis 
center. 

A  small  group  of  religious  fanatics  in  a 
Middle  Eastern  country  somewhere  on  the 
border  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  convinced 
itself  that  the  Russian  atheists  intend  to 
quash  their  religious  .sect.  The  group  is  pre- 
pared to  go  to  any  length  to  preserve  their 
religious  Ijeliefs.  Unbeknownst  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  sect  has  illicitly  obtained  the 
ability  to  detonate  a  crude  atomic  weapon. 
At  a  time  coinciding  with  heightening  East- 
West  ten.«jions.  the  .sect  hijacks  a  local  pro- 
peller airoraft  and  drops  its  bomb  on  a  small 
Soviet  border  town  not  far  from  a  Soviet 
military  iinstallation.  In  the  resulting  confu- 
sion the  Soviets  assume  the  bomb  was 
dropped  by  a  U.S.  Air  Force  plane.  The 
Kremlin  orders  retaliation. 

Improbable?  Yes.  Impossible?  No.  As  the 
number  df  countries  that  possess  nuclear 
weapons  grows,  the  number  of  people  who 
undersiatid  the  basic  mechanics  of  nuclear 
devices  iHcrea.ses  as  well.  In  addition  to 
American,  Ru.ssian.  British.  French.  Chi- 
nese, and  Indian  scientists  and  officials, 
many  suspect  that  officials  in  Pakistan. 
South  Africa.  Israel.  Argentina,  Biazil,  Iraq. 
South  Korea,  and  Taiwan  may  have  or  will 
obtain  nuclear  weapons  capabilities  within 
this  decade.  Keeping  this  knowledge  out  of 
the  hand*  of  unpredictable  governments- 
Libya  come;;  lo  mind— small  groups  and  ter- 
rorist orgRmzations  will  become  even  more 
difficult.  We  must  prepare  for  this  danger- 
ous po.ssibility. 

If  anything  like  my  hypothetical  scenario 
ever  occurs,  the  future  of  our  world  as  we 
know  it  could  depend  on  instantaneous  com- 
municaliams  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  capability  does  not 
now  existi  In  fact,  the  current  communica- 
tions link  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Kremlin  consists  of  20-year-old  teletyf>e  ma- 
chines priiiiing  at  30  words  per  minute. 


We  must  fill  that  void.  The  resolution 
Senators  Nunn.  Warner,  and  I  introduce 
today  would  do  just  that. 

To  enable  responsible  officials  from  both 
superpowers  to  prepare  for  and  res|3ond  to 
any  event  with  even  the  potential  to  lead  to 
a  nuclear  incident,  we  should  establish  two 
nuclear  crisis  centers,  one  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  one  in  Moscow.  These  centers 
mu.st  be  linked  together  by  the  most  current 
communications  systems,  certainly  includ- 
ing voice,  print,  and  facsimile  capabilities 
and  perhaps  including  teleconferencing  ca- 
pabilities. The  centers  would  be  staffed  24 
hours  a  day  by  Government  and  military  of- 
ficials and  would  be  tied  directly  to  political 
and  military  authorities  in  both  countries.  A 
Soviet  liaison  officer  would  be  assigned  to 
the  Washington  crisis  center  and  an  Ameri 
can  liaison  officer  would  be  assigned  to  the 
Moscow  center. 

These  nuclear  crisis  centers  would  serve 
several  functions.  First,  the  centers  would 
jointly  decide  in  advance  on  actions  to  be 
taken  in  the  event  of  an  unexplained  nucle- 
ar explosion,  a  terrorist  threat  lo  explode  a 
nuclear  device,  or  the  discovery  that  a  nu- 
clear device  is  missing.  Second,  the  centers 
would  follow  and  jointly  attempt  to  defuse 
events  of  this  type  when  they  occurred. 
Third,  the  centers  would  explore  ways  to 
stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  technol- 
ogy. 

In  addition  to  these  immediate  needs,  the 
nuclear  crisis  centers  could  begin  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  other  confidence  building 
measures  that  could  reduce  the  chances  of 
nuclear  war:  Advance  notification  of  any 
troop  movements  within  300  miles  of  bor- 
ders, for  example.  Information  exchange  be- 
tween the  United  Stales  and  U.S.S.R.  has 
worked  in  the  past;  As  early  as  1945  the 
Berlin  Quadripartite  Agreement  coordinat- 
ed air  traffic  in  the  vicinity  of  the  divided 
city:  the  1972  Incidents  al  Sea  Agreement 
has  nearly  eliminated  what  has  been  fre- 
quent confrontations  between  naval  vessels; 
and  the  1975  Helsinki  agreement  now  re- 
quires iiotification  of  certain  military  ma- 
neuvers within  150  miles  of  East-West  bor- 
ders. It  can  work  again. 

Despite  the  Soviet's  recent  ceremonious 
departures  from  nuclear  and  conventional 
arms  control  negotiations,  now  is  a  particu- 
larly important  time  to  initiate  such  an 
effort.  The  establishment  of  nuclear  crisis 
centers  is  .so  clearly  in  the  interest  of  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  that 
agreement  ought  not  be  difficult  to  achieve. 
Unlike  many  bilateral  negotiations,  this 
agreement  is  readily  perceived  as  a  positive 
sum  game:  both  parlies  win.  If  the  negotia- 
tions on  nuclear  crisis  centers  succeed,  they 
might  set  the  stage  for  superpower  agree- 
ment on  other  nuclear  nonproliferation  and 
confidence  building  efforts,  now  stalled. 
They  may  even  create  an  attitude  more  con- 
ducive to  realistic  arms  control  talks. 

To  live  in  this  dat.gerous  world  is  to  know 
that  we  must  al  lea.-it  talk  to  our  fellow  in- 
habitants, next  door  and  around  the  ever- 
shrinking  globe.  We  should  resume  discus- 
sions with  ll-.e  Soviets,  concentrating  first 
on  areas  of  clear  mutual  interest:  nuclear 
crisis  centers,  other  confidence-building 
measures  and  nuclear  nonproliferation.  As 
we  make  progress  on  these,  we  will  make  op- 
portunities to  advance  the  cause  of  ea.'^ed 
tensions,  arms  reductions  and  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  disputes.  Someday,  world  neigh- 
bors may  live  in  peace. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  reso- 
lution. 


[Calendar  No.  843:  Report  98  1281 

Nuclear  Risk  Reduction  Centers 

May  3  (legislative  day.  April  301.  1984.- 
Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  Percy,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  submitted  the  following 

(To  accompany  S.  Res.  3291 
The  Coiimitte.e  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
329)  expressing  the  support  of  the  Senate 
for  the  expansion  of  confidence  building 
measures  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  nuclear  risk  re- 
duction centers,  in  Washington  and  in 
Moscow,  with  modern  communications  link- 
ing the  centers,  having  considered  the  same, 
reports  favorably  thereon  with  an  amend- 
ment and  recommends  that  the  resolution 
as  amended  do  pass. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  RESOLUTION 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  ex- 
press the  support  of  the  Senate  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  confidence  building  measures  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
So\  let  Socijalist  Republics,  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  nuclear  risk  reduction  cen- 
ters, in  Washington  and  Moscow,  with 
modern  communications  linking  the  centers, 

COMMITTEE  ACTION 

Senate  Resolution  329  was  introduced  on 
February  1.  1984.  by  Senator  Nunn.  with 
Senators  Warner.  Bradley.  HoUings.  and 
Sa.sser  as  original  cosponsors.  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Committee  members  who  have  co- 
spon.sored  Senate  R  'solution  329  include 
Senators  Perc"  .  Lugar.  Kassebaum.  and 
Pressler.  On  A|  ril  4.  Senator  Percy  chaired 
a  committee  hearing  on  the  resolution.  Tes- 
timony was  received  from  Senators  Nunn 
and  Warner,  and  from  Dr.  William  Hyland. 
editor  of  "Foreign  Affairs.  "  and  Dr.  Barry 
Blechman.  of  the  Georgetown  University 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies. 

On  April  10.  the  committee  met  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  up  Senate  Resolution 
329.  The  committee  approved  without  objec- 
tion an  amendment  by  Senator  Pell  stating 
that  the  centers  should  be  operated  under 
the  direction  of  appropriate  diplomatic  and 
def(-nse  authorities.  The  committee  then  ap- 
proved Senate  Resolution  329  as  amended 
without  objection  by  voice  vote. 

COMMITTEE  COMMENTS 

In  1982.  Senators  Nunn.  Warner,  and 
Jackson  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1983  defense  authorization  bill 
requiring  the  Defense  Department  to  evalu- 
ate several  proposals  aimed  at  reducing  the 
risk  of  nuclear  confrontations.  On  Aprjl  11. 
1983.  Secretary  Weinberger  submitted  a 
report  to  the  Congress  in  respon.se  to  this 
amendment.  The  report,  titled  "Direct  Com- 
munications Links  and  Other  Measures  to 
Enhance  Stability."  announced  that  the 
Secretary  had  decided  to  propose  four  spe- 
cific risk  reduction  proposals  to  the  Presi- 
dent: 

The  addition  of  a  high-speed  facsimile  ca- 
pability to  the  Hotline: 

The  creation  of  a  Joint  Military  Commu- 
nication Link  between  the  United  States 
and  U.S.S.R.: 

The  establishment  by  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Governments  of  high  rate  data 
links  with  their  emba-ssies  in  the  capital  of 
the  other:  and 
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Auri-cmt-nl  amoiiK  tin-  \Korlcls  n;»li()iis  to 
consult  m  I  he  fxriit  of  a  niultar  mcuhiii  m 
vohiriK  a  terrorisl  t;roiip 

On   May   24     1983    Prtsidrnt    Rtanan  an 
nouncfd  thai  \u-  had  acciptcd  all  four  nr 
ommcndalions  and  iirt'id  tin-  Sov  itl   lo  i>. 
amm«'    them    cart-fullv     Several    roiind>    of 
talks  on  these  proposals  ha\<'  been  condiici 
ed.  and  on  January  16.  Secrelarv  Weinberg 
er    announced    that      significant    prot;ress ' 
had  bp«'n  achieved  toward  an  aKreemeiit  on 
upgrading   the   Hotline    The   Soviets   have. 
hov^ever.  been  cool  to  the  idea  of  establish 
inu  direct  military  communication.>  links  or 
improving     embassy     communications     svs- 
tems. 

One  possible  initiative  cited   in   the    1982 
amendment,  but  not  acted  on  by  the  admin 
istration.  vias  that  of  establishng    crisis  con 
trol  centers.'    In  its  April   1983  report,  the 
Defense    Department    concluded    that    the 
idea  of  a  multilateral  crisis  control  ci'nier 
located   in  a  neutral   nation  v^as   infeasible 
and  that  it  was  premature  to  propo.se  bilat 
eral  United  States  Soviet  centers    The  De 
fense   Department    did   not.    however,   com 
pletely    rule    out    the    creation    of    Unitid 
States/Soviet  crisis  control  centers,   nolinw 
that:     Over  time,  our  experience  with  oper 
ating  a  JMCL  (Joint  Militars   Communica 
tions   Link  I   might   allow    us   to   pursue   the 
idea  of  a  crisis  control  center,  by  indicating 
ways  in  which  we  could  reduce  the  risks  in 
volved  in  it  to  an  acceptable  level     Some  o( 
the  risks  identified  by  the  Pentagon  include 
the  opportunities  for  Soviet  espionage  and 
disinformation  activities  and  ihe  cri'atioii  of 
a    cumbersome,  extra  layer  in  the  national 
and  international  decision  processes,  retard 
ing  action  just  when  speed  was  mo.^-l  impera 
live  ■■  The  DOD  report  also  expressed  con 
cern  that  a  United  Stale  Soviet  crisis  con 
irol  center  would    provide  a  clear  and  legiti 
mate  channel    for  automatic   consideration 
of    any    crisis- including     tho.se    in    which 
Soviet   participation  would  serve  to  height 
en.  rather  than  reduce,  tensions. 

On  Novemb«'r  23.  1983.  a  Working  Group 
on  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction,  which  Senators 
Nunn  and  Warner  had  established   a  year 
earlier,  released  its  report  and  recommenda 
tions.  Members  of   the  Working  Group  in 
eluded  Lt.  Gen    Brenl  Scowcroft  i  USAF   re 
tired  I.   Dr    James  Schli'singer.   Dr    William 
Hyland.    Dr     Barry    Blechman.    Rear    Adm 
Bobby   Inman   (USN.   retired).   Dr    William 
Perry.  Dr    Donald  Rice,  and  Gen    Richard 
Ellis    tUSAF.    reliredi     In    its    report,    the 
panel    commended    the   administration    for 
proposing  the  four  specific  confidence  build 
ing  measures.  Nevertheless,  the  group  fault 
ed  the  administration  for  not  embracing  the 
concept  of  a  United  States  Soviet  crisis  con 
trol  center,  declaring  that  there  are    crucial 
political  aspects     to  cotitrollmg  crises  which 
can  only  be  addressed  through     more  com 
prehensive  arrangements  involving  the  des 
ignation   of   particular    representatives   and 
facilities  in  both  nations  that   would  be  a.s 
signed  specific  responsibilities  for  prevent 
ing  nuclear  crisis." 

As  a  first  step,  the  group  called  for  the  es 
tablishment  of  24hour  adav  nuclear  risk 
reduction  centers  in  Washington  and 
Moscow  The  centers  would  be  direct Iv 
linked  lo  the  appropriate  political  and  mill 
tary  authorities  in  each  nation,  with  direct 
communications  links  Ix'tween  the  two  cen 
ters.  The  group  suggested  that  as  a  first 
step  toward  jointly  manned  centers,  liaison 
officers  be  assigned  to  the  counterpart 
center  m  each  capital 

Senate  Resolution  329  formally  endorses 
this  propo.sal  and  outlines  five  possible  tunc 
tions  winch  the  centers  could  perform 


Di.scu.s.-iing  proceilures  lo  be  followed  in 
Ihe  event  of  po.ssible  incidents  involving  Ihe 
use  of  nuclear  weations  bv  third  parlies; 

Maintaining  close  contact  during  nuclear 
threats  or  incidents  pri'cipilaled  by  'liird 
parties; 

Exchanging    information   on   a    volunlary 
basis  concerning  events  that   might   lead  to 
the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons,  materi 
als.  or  equipment  by  subnational  groups; 

Exchanging  information  about  United 
Stales  Soviet  milltarv  activities  which 
might  be  misunderstood  diiring  a  crisis, 

Hslablishing  a  dialogue  about  nuclear  doc 
trines.  forces,  and  activities. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Percy  dated  April 
3.  the  State  DepartUK'tit  took  note  of  the 
four  confidence  building  measures  already 
proposed  by  Ihe  admiiustration  vvhith.  in  its 
view  would,  taken  together,  conlribiile  sig 
nif leant ly  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  functions 
of  a  nuclear  risk  reduction  center  as  de- 
scribed in  Senate  Resolution  329  '  In  genet 
al.  the  letter  look  the  position  that  Ihe  ad 
ministralion  would  prefer  lo  defi-r  adding  a 
nuclear  risk  reduction  center  proposal  to 
the  curnnt  United  Slates  Soviet  negotiat 
ing  agenda  on  confidence  building  measures 
until  thi'se  other  first  sups  had  been 
more  fullv  explored. 

While  the  committee  fully  appreciates 
ihat  nigotiations  with  the  Soviets  in  this 
import  ant  area  must  be  canfully  and  prii- 
dilitiv  developed,  it  agrees  with  the  view  ex- 
pres.sed  bv  Senator  Nunn  during  the  April  4 
hi-anng  that  there  are  compelling  reasons 
for  concern  about  the  ability  of  the  two  su- 
perpowers lo  avoid  nuclear  crises  in  Ihe 
future  In  light  of  the  growing  number  of 
regional  conflicts  around  the  world,  each 
with  Ihe  potential  to  draw  the  superpowers 
into  direct  confrontation,  lime  may  well  be 
running  out  if  Ihe  United  States  and 
USSR  are  lo  act  in  advance  to  put  in 
place  an  effective  crisis  avoidance  system. 
The  urgenc.v  which  the  commiltee  attaches 
to  acting  on  the  nuclear  risk  reduction 
center  proposal  is  heightened  by  the  in 
creasing  occurrence  of  stale  sponsored  ter 
rorism  and.  particularly,  by  rurrent  strains 
m  the  United  Slates  Soviet  r'lationship  In 
summary,  ihe  committee  believes  thai  Ihe 
establishment  of  nuclear  risk  reduction  cen 
lers  could  make  a  very  positive  conlribulion 
toward  lessening  I  hi  dangers  of  nuclear 
war.  and  it  urges  tlH'  administration  lo  de- 
velop, in  full  consullation  with  Congrt■s.^, 
specific  proposals  toward  this  i-nd 

During  consideration  of  the  resolution  on 
April  10,  Senator  Pell  proiiosed  an  amend 
ment  which  added  language  staling  that  Ihe 
cenlers  should  be  operated  under  Ihe  direc 
lion  of  appropriate  diplomatic  and  defense 
auiliorilies  In  introdiicing  his  amendment. 
Senator  Pell  staled  Ihat  since  Ihe  highest 
diplomatic  skills  could  be  involved  in  Ihe  op 
.ration  of  the  center,  it  i;,  important  that 
both  diplomatic  and  defense  officials  be  in- 
volved in  Ihe  operation  o(  the  center  In  ad 
dition  Senator  Pi'll  said  that  he  hoped  the 
committee  report  on  Ihe  resolution  would 
reflect  I  hi  committees  view  that,  since  very 
sensitive  discussions  and,  even,  negotiations 
could  be  the  responsibility  of  the  cenlers, 
the  I'  S  center  should  be  under  Ihe  direct 
authority  of  the  Secrelarv  of  State  and  that 
the  Slate  and  Defense  Departments,  as  well 
as  other  agencies,  should  a,ssign  their  most 
qualified  personnel  to  operate  the  center. 

Senator    Percy    agreed    that    the    amend 
ment  made  it  clear  Ihat   the  State  Depart 
ment   would  be   fully   involved   m  the  oper 
aiion  of  any  nuclear  risk   reduction  center 
established  pursuant  lo  this  resolution  and 


praised  Ihe  amendment  as  a  constructive  ad- 
dition to  the  resolution.  The  chairman  also 
noted  Ihat  Senators  Nunn  and  Warner  had 
no  ob.ieclion  lo  Ihe  amendment.  In  his  April 
4  testimony.  Senator  Nunn  emphasized  that 
the  Working  Group  had  purposely  avoided 
Ihe  question  of  which  government  agency 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  the  center,  be- 
lieving that  this  decision  would  have  to 
t  volv<  ill  Ihe  course  of  negotiations  both  in 
the  Government  and  with  the  Soviets,  How 
ever,  he  al.so  said  it  was  obvious  that  you 
would  have  to  have  both  the  diplomatic  ele- 
ments of  our  governments  as  well  as  the 
military  elements  represented  in  some  fash- 
ion,' riie  committee  respects  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Senators  Nunn  and  Warner  on 
this  issue  and  certainl.v  does  not  want  to  em- 
broil the  resolution  in  bureaucratic  infight- 
ing that  could  complicate  or  delay  imple- 
mentation of  the  proposal.  Nevertheless, 
the  commitlei'  believes  Ihat  were  the  cen- 
ters a.ssigned  the  range  of  responsibilities 
outlined  in  Senate  Resolution  329.  the  U,S, 
center  should  be  operated  under  the  author- 
ity of  till'  Secretary  of  Slate. 

COST  ESTIMATE 

In  accordance  with  rule  XXVI  paragraph 
11' a  I  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  committee  finds  that  there  will  be  no 
budgetary  impact  from  ihe  pa.ssage  of  this 
ri'solution, 

Rti;llI,ATORY  IMPACT  AND  CHANGES  IN  EXISTING 
LAW 

In  accordance  with  rule  XXVI,  para- 
graphs ll'bi  and  12  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  Ihe  commiltee  concludes  that 
there  will  be  no  regulatory  impact  from  the 
pa.ssage  of  this  joint  resolution.  There  will 
also  be  no  repeal  or  amendment  of  existing 
law . 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr,  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Nev\  Jerse.v  for  their  dili- 
gent work  in  this  area  and  for  their 
ieadersfiip.  I  know  that  at  thi.s  point  in 
time  they  would  like  to  both  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  tho.se  Sena- 
tors not  pre.sentl.v  Usted  as  cospon.sors 
ma.v  add  their  names  throughout  the 
course  of  the  day  as  cospon.sors  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  my  years  here  in  the 
Senate,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
work  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  on  many  joint  efforts, 
but  none  has  given  me  greater  chal- 
lenge or.  indeed,  satisfaction  than  the 
subject  o1  nuclear  risk  reduction  cen- 
ters and  tho.se  related  topics  which 
hopefully  reduce  tensions  and  build  a 
greater  sense  of  confidence  between 
the  tv^o  superpowers. 

We  liave  been  joined  in  this  effort 
over  the  past  2  years  now  by  a  very 
distinguished  group.  Among  that 
group  are  Gen.  Richard  Ellis,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hyland.  Adm,  Bobby  Inman.  Dr. 
William  Perry.  Dr.  Donald  Rice,  Dr. 
James  Schlesinger.  Gen.  Brent  Scow- 
croft. Ambas.sador  Richard  Ellis,  and 
Dr.  Barry  Blechman.  The  very  able 
staff  assistance  has  been  provided  by 
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Mr.  Arnold  Punaro.  Col.  John  Camp- 
bell, and  Mr.  Bill  Hoehn. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Nunn  and 
my.self  and  others  are  adding  to  the 
military  authorization  bill  what  is 
basically  the  content  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 329  which  was  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  received  the  con- 
sideration of  members  of  that  commit- 
tee, particularly  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Percy,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Pell.  I  will  insert  my 
statement  before  that  committee  at 
the  end  of  my  current  remarks. 

The  resolution,  now  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment,  expresses  the  support 
of  the  Senate  for  the  expansion  of 
confidence-building  measures  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution,  now 
an  a'lendment.  comes  at  a  very  criti- 
cal t  me  in  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  particularly  when  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  technology  and, 
indeed,  the  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  expanding  throughout  the 
world  al  a  frightening  rate. 

This  amendment  urges  the  President 
to  continue  pursuing  negotiations  with 
the  .Soviets  on  such  measures  and  to 
add  to  these  negotiations  the  estab- 
lishi  ent  of  nuclear  risk  reduction  cen- 
ters 1.1  both  nations. 

Mi,  President,  under  the  guidance  of 
President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz.  there  have  now  been 
three  working-level  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  on  this  subject.  Thus  far, 
those  negotiations  have  largely  been 
confined  to  technical  matters  to  up- 
grade the  communication.s.  Neverthe- 
less, those  negotiations  represent 
piogres.s  in  this  area. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  and,  indeed, 
my  expectation  that  following  the  No- 
vember elections  this  framework  of  ne- 
gotiations, as  well  as  others,  can  pro- 
ceed with  greater  attention  and  a 
larger  measure  of,  accomplishment  be- 
tween the  UnitM  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  » 

When  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  earlier 
this  year  in  support  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 329.  I  referred  to  the  political 
.struggle  which  has  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  differing  objectives  and  values  of 
the  two  countries  will  be  likely  to  con- 
tinue into  the  foreseeable  future,  re- 
sulting In  a  continuation  of  the  com- 
petitive environment  which  currently 
exists.  This  is  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  desire  a  nuclear  confron- 
tation. However,  there  are  many  con- 
ceivable scenarios,  as  outlined  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia, 
where  misjudgment,  miscalculation, 
misunderstanding,  or  terrorist  posses- 


sion of  nuclear  weapons  could  lead  to 
heightened  tension  or  a  disastrous 
mistake. 

Proliferation  of  nuclear  arms  and  in- 
creased terrorist  activity  throughout 
the  world  cau.se  our  greatest  concern. 
Today  there  are  five  nations  with  de- 
clared nuclear  capability.  The  number 
of  nations  in  this  category  could  in- 
crease to  more  than  seven,  or  perhaps 
even  a  dozen,  by  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry. 

The  increased  nuclear  capability  in 
the  world,  coupled  with  the  consider- 
able expansion  in  terrorist  activity, 
represents  the  primary  basis  for  this 
propo.sed  legislation. 

In  1982.  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn].  the  late  Senator  Henry 
Jackson,  and  I  cosponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  that  years  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  ultimately  led  to 
Senate  Resolution  329.  The  Defense 
Department,  in  response  to  that  origi- 
nal amendment,  conducted  a  study 
and  released  a  report  recommending  a 
number  of  improvements  to  the 
present  system  that  could  reduce  nu- 
clear risk. 

One  of  the  principal  accomplish- 
ments was  the  upgrading  of  the  tech- 
nology in  the  famous  hotline.  I  recent- 
ly visited,  as  I  have  may  times 
throughout  my  career  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  hotline  facilities. 
I  was  plea.sed  to  learn  that  the  tech- 
nology which,  in  my  judgment,  was 
outdated,  is  not  being  updated  and  we 
are  now  privileged  to  have  a  far  better 
communications  system  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  will  soon  be  completed. 

During  the  period  1970-72,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  represent  the  United 
States  as  principal  negotiator  at  the 
incidents  at  sea  negotiations,  negotiat- 
ing sessions  were  alternately  held  in 
Moscow  and  Washington.  DC.  In  May 
1972.  I  executed,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  executive  agreement  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  Admiral 
Gorshkov.  my  counterpart,  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union, 

I  mention  this  history  only  to  cite  an 
example  of  how  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  can  reach  mutual  under- 
standings predicated  on  safety.  The 
Incidents  at  Sea  Agreement  has  been 
in  effect  since  1972  and  is  regarded 
worldwide  as  an  effective,  working 
maritime-military  safety  measure. 
Each  year,  senior  military  and  civilian 
officials  of  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  meet,  alternating  between 
the  two  capitals,  to  review  naval  oper- 
ations within  the  framework  of  the 
agreement.  While  there  is  no  effort  to 
shroud  their  annual  meetings  in  secre- 
cy, few  persons  arc  aware  of  the  im- 
portant, precedent  setting  exchange,  A 
valuable  perspective  of  this  agreement 
recently  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  is.  below,  made  a  part  of 
todays  Record. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  enti- 
tled "Navies  Keep  Superpower  Diplo- 
macy Afloat  '  and  my  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  8.  1984] 

High  Seas  Diplomacy  Continuing 

(By  Rick  Atkinson) 

When  a  new  U.S.  target  drone  splashed 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  last  month  during 
gunnery  exercises.  Navy  officers  were  flab- 
bergasted to  see  .sailors  aboard  the  Soviet 
spy  ship  Balzam  scoop  up  the  1.000-pound 
aircraft  and  stow  it  beneath  a  tarpaulin  on 
deck. 

When  the  Ru.ssians  were  asked  to  give  it 
back,  their  first  respon.se  was.  What 
drone?'  one  Pentagon  official  said.  Then 
they  said  they  didn't  understand  the  word 
drone,  " 

The  incident  May  4  off  southern  Califor- 
nia had  all  the  makings  of  an  ugly  Cold  War 
confrontation.  Some  Slate  Department  offi- 
cials were  incensed  enough  lo  urge  a  de- 
marche, a  serious  diplomatic  counlerpunch. 
according  to  one  senior  administration  offi- 
cial. 

Instead,  the  standoff  was  resolved 
through  "bridge-to-bridge  "  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Balzam  and  the  guided-mi.ssile 
cruiser  USS  Leahy,  On  May  6,  after  di.s.sect- 
ing  the  sophisticated  but  iincla-ssified  drone, 
the  Soviets  dumped  the  pieces  into  a  dinghy 
and  cast  it  adrift  for  recovery  by  the  US, 
warship, 

"They  were  killing  lime  while  they  were 
photographing  it.  We  would  have  done  the 
same  thing.  "  an  officer  said.  "They  might 
have  thought  it  was  a  secret  missile.  Bo.v. 
were  they  disappointed." 

As  relations  between  the  United  Slates 
and  Soviet  Union  have  plunged  from  cool  to 
icy,  contacts  between  the  superpower  navies 
have  remained,  if  not  chummy,  at  least  civ il. 
despite  dozens  of  abrasive  encounters  in  the 
past  year. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  moribund  negoti- 
ations on  strategic  and  theater  nuclear 
weapons,  senior  admirals  from  both  navies 
meet  punctually  once  a  year  in  Washington 
or  Moscow  to  talk  out  their  grievances 
under  the  little-known  Incidents  al  Sea 
Treaty  signed  in  1972.  U.S.  sources  de- 
scribed the  1984  .session,  which  concluded 
last  week  in  the  Soviet  capital,  as  cordial, 
constructive  and  professional. 

U.S.  officials  contend  that  the  quiet  navy- 
to-navy  diplomacy  has  prevented  some 
hackle-raising  epi.sodes— including  at  least 
two  recent  collisions  at  sea— from  escalating 
into  a  crisis. 

■'Were  basically  in  contact  with  the 
Soviet  navy  on  a  daily  basis  throughout  the 
four  oceans."  one  senior  U.S.  official  .said. 
The  Soviets  have  made  il  very  clear  thai 
they  believe  in  the  Incidents  ai  Sea  agree- 
ment. They  want  it  to  continue.  They  want 
it  to  work.  They  want  to  live  up  to  it.  " 

Nevertheless,  superpower  jockeying  for 
mastery  of  the  high  seas  has  been  marked 
on  both  sides  by  what  one  officer  calls 
■polite  harassment.  " 

The  Soviets,  for  example,  persistently 
complain  that  U,S,  P3  Orion  airplanes  harry 
Soviet  submaiines  with  '  sonobuo.vs."  de- 
vices dropped  near  the  subs  to  track  them 
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uith  loud  sonar  siunal.s.    The  pii-.nm^'  nalK 
drives  them  rrazy.'  one  offinal  said 

Other  Soviet  gripes  inchide  protests  o\er 
annoyinK  smoke  markers  dropped  b>  I' S 
planes  near  Soviet  surface  ships,  as  well  as 
the  inert  concrete  or  wooden  bombs' 
dropp«'d  bs  American  planes  during;  practice 
runs 

The  United  Slates  has  complained  aboiil 
the  Soviet  practice  ol  shinitiK  searchli»:hls 
on  the  bridges  of  U.S.  ships,  which  tempo 
rarily  bhnds  the  crew  The  Soviets  also  fre 
quently  buzz  U.S.  aircraft  earners,  disrupt 
ing  landing  and  takeoff  operations  During 
the  Vietnam  war.  Na\y  officers  .-.ay.  So\iei 
trawlers  p»-rsistently  cut  in  front  of  US  car 
riers  trying  to  swing  into  the  wind  to  laiin<h 
bombing  missions. 

On  Feb  28,  a  secret  US  message  warning 
Navy  commanders  not  to  pro\oke  their 
Soviet  counterparts  also  advised  that  show 
ing  timidity  or  deference  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  harassment  was  inappropriate,  ac 
cording  to  a  US  official 

Once  a  small  and  simple  coastal  defense 
force,  the  Soviet  navy  has  grown  in  the  past 
15  years  Into  a  global  armada  from  the  Car 
ibbean  to  the  Baltic  to  the  northern  Pacific 
Because  the  oceans  aren  t  getting  an.\ 
bigger.  a.s  American  officers  like  to  point 
out.  the  chance  of  contact  between  the 
fleets  ha-s  increased  Last  week,  for  example, 
the  Soviets  had  45  na\  y  ships  in  the  Medi 
tcrranean  and  the  United  Stales  2S.  accord 
ing  to  Pentagon  figures 

Frequently,  the  encounters  are  calculated 
In  addition  to  using  each  other  as  unwitting 
partners  in  na\al  i-xercises.  both  sides  also 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  shad 
owing  one  another  for  inlelligenre  gather 
ing  purposes.  Some  Na'. y  aviators  allege 
that  they  have  become  friendly  enough 
with  Soviet  fliers  to  exchange  addre.ssi's  and 
become  pen  pals 

Among  more  .serious  recent  encounters, 
according  to  defen.se  sources 

On  the  night  of  March  21.  1984.  a  So\iet 
Victor  Icla-ss  submarine  shadowing  the  air 
craft  carrier  USS  Kitty  Hawk  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan  ro.se  to  peri.scope  depth  and  was  run 
over  by  the  SO.OOOton  earner 

The  colli.sion  punched  a  $2  million  hole  in 
the  carriers  bow  that  was  patched  with  a 
concrete  plug  at  the  US.  base  at  Subie  Bay 
in  tfie  Philippines.  Workers  found  pieces  of 
the  submarines  propeller  imbedded  in  tin 
Kitty  Hawk  s  hull. 

The  sub.  with  a  diagonal  crease  acro.ss  Us 
hull,"  limped  home  to  Vladivostok  under 
Soviet  escort  at  2  mph  Although  the  fate  of 
the  submarine  commander  is  unknown,  the 
senior  US  official  speculated  that  the  blun 
der  was    non-cnre'Tenhancing 

In  a  previously  unreported  incident  Feb 
18.  1984.  the  destroyer  USS  David  R  Ray 
was  in  the  Black  S«a  near  Novorossiysk. 
USSR.,  when  a  Soviet  plane  fired  cannon 
rounds  into  the  ships  wake  and  a  Soviet 
helicopter  swooped  within  30  feet  of  the 
deck  while  taking  photographs  of  the  de 
stroyer 

Although  the  US  ship  did  not  feel 
threatened,  the  Soviet  action  is  considered 
a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Incidents  at 
Sea  agreement,  according  to  US  docu 
menls 

On  Oct  31.  1983.  the  frigate  USS  McClov 
was  towing  a  sonar  listening  device  on  an 
underwater  sled  west  of  Bermuda  when  sud 
denly  the  cable  went  slack  On  Nov.  2.  a  P3 
flying  out  of  Jacksonville.  Fla  .  spotted  a 
new  Soviet  Victor  Ill-class  nuclear  subma 
rine.  longer  than  a  football  field,  barelv 
movinK  on  the  surface  toward  Cuba 


Navv  officials  believe  that  while  the  sub 
marine  was  shadowing  the  McCloy.  the 
sonar  cable  got  snarled  In  the  submarine's 
propeller  Although  the  damaged  sub  took 
away  some  of  the  cable,  the  United  Stales 
got    both   close  range    acoustical    data    and 

gnat   photos  of  ttie  sub  on  the  surJace. 
one  oIlKer  said,  adding.     Id  .say  wf  got  I  he 
better  pari  ol  that  deal 

On  Nov  I".  1983.  the  destroyer  USS  Fife 
and  the  Soviet  guided  mi.ssile  frigate  Ra 
/yashchy  collided  in  the  Arabian  Sea.  leav 
ing  two  15  foot  scuff  marks  on  thi'  Fife 
The  destroyer  had  been  maneuvering  with 
the  aircraft  carrier  l?SS  Ranger  and  was 
being  shadowed  by  the  trigate.  which  had 
earlier  barely  missed  colliding  wit!)  another 
.American  ship 

On  April  2  this  year  in  the  Soiit'i  China 
Sea.  the  frigate  USS  Harold  E.  Holt  was 
-.hadowing  the  Soviei  <arrier  Minsk  When 
the  Holt  disregarded  a  request  from  tfie 
Minsk  to  stand  clear,  lln'  Soviets  fired  eight 
flares,  three  ol  which  hit  tht  US  ship 

Probably  we  were  as  much  at  fault  as  the 
Soviets  on  thai  one.  a  senior  US  official 
acknow  ledged 

Navv  officials  draw  a  distinction  between 
incidents  thai  result  from  either  ov»'r/eal- 
oils  or  incompetent  seamanship  and  those 
thai  appear  politically  moiivaied.  such  as 
the  harassmeni  of  US  ships  searching  for 
the  downed  Korean  Air  Lines  Flight  007  last 
vear 

Soviet  ships  periodically  sliced  in  front  of 
the  AmiTican  vessels,  disrupting  ihi'  search 
lial terns  in  what  US  officials  believe  was 
obnoxious  behavior  directed  from  Moscow 

Except  for  the  Sea  ot  Japan  period, 
which  covered  the  KAL  007  recovery  ef- 
forts. If  vou  lake  thai  period  out.  the 
number  of  incidents  has  reallv  decreased.  '  a 
US  official  said  Each  vear  we  \e  seen  ba- 
.-.irally  a  decrea.se 

Despite  the  increasinglv  crowded  seas,  the 
number  ot  polentiallv  dangerous  incidents 
has  declined  from  more  than  100  in  one 
vear  in  the  late  1960s  to  about  40  in  the  past 
vear  Roughly  half  of  those  weri'  considered 
provocative  enough  for  the  United  States  or 
Soviei  Union  to  summon  the  other's  naval 
attache  to  complain  formallv.  as  the  Penta 
gon  did  after  the  drone  epi.sode  last  month 

When  the  incidi'iits  are  considered  in 
greater  detail  at  the  annual  Incidents  at  Sea 
meetings,  both  sides  conie  armed  with  pho 
lographs  and  videotapes  in  an  effort  to 
prove  their  ca.ses.  like  nautical  barristers 

Wlien  we  may  be  in  error,  that  s  recog 
ni/.ed.  as  III  isl  when  tlu'V  may  be  in  error, 
a  US  official  said 

Men  culpa.s  notwithstanding,  the  odds  of 
collecting  cash  damages  for  maritime  blun 
ders  are  virtually  ml.  according  to  Pentagon 
officials. 

When  asked  if  Mo.scovv  had  been  asked  to 
pay  the  S2  million  repair  tab  for  the  Kitty 
Hawk  this  spring,  one  officer  shrugged.  If 
we  presented  them  With  a  bill.  Ihey  would 
just  throw  It  out  ■■ 

Testimony  of  Sfnatob  John  Wafneh 
Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee I  deepiv  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  testify  b«fore  you  todav  on  a  vital  topic 
confronting  the  leaderstiip  of  both  the 
I'nited  States  and  the  Sov  let  Union 

Any  possibility  of  a  nuclear  confrontation 
between  the  great  powers  is  justifiably  the 
source  of  growing  concern  to  tjie  peoples  of 
the  world,  especially  American  and  Soviet 
citizens 

To  seek  technically  feasible  and  politically 
acceptable  means  for  reducing  the  risks  of 


such  a  confrontation  is  an  obligation  of 
great  importance  to  all.  It  is  encouraging  to 
see  both  public  and  private  support  growing 
daily  for  means  to  reduce  tensions. 

I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  the  responsi- 
bility ot  the  Legislative  branch  in  any  way 
intrudes  on  the  prerogatives  and  authority 
of  the  Executive  branch.  The  Con.stitution 
clearly  defines  the  Presidents  authority  in 
such  areas.  But  Congress  does  have  a  duty. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  well  aware  of  the 
workings  of  our  government  and  the  inter- 
active roles  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches.  They  understand  the  implications 
of  Congressional  support  or  lack  thereof.  A 
case  lamiliar  to  all  was  that  of  the  SALT  II 
rreaty  ratification  process. 

Today,  the  Unitid  States  and  the  Soviei 
Union  iivc  in  an  increasingly  troubled  world. 
Nuclear  technology  is  proliferating.  Terror- 
ism, sometimes  state  supported,  is  prolifer- 
ating Concurrently,  conflicts  in  the  Third 
World  olfer  tempting  opportunities  for  ex- 
ploitation which,  in  turn,  often  lead  to  su- 
perpower involvement. 

The  cumulative  impact  of  these  trends  is 
an  increasing  risk  occiLsioned  by  the  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  .scenarios  which  could 
spark  a  nuclear  confrontation  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

For  example,  a  terrorist  group  might  ac- 
quire a  nuclear  weapon  through  crude  fabri- 
cation, theft,  or  allege  falsely  po.sse.ssion  of 
such  a  weapon.  Such  power  in  the  hands  of 
terrorists  or  a  rogue  national  leader  could 
be  used  for  extortion,  revenge,  blackmail, 
confrontation  or  conquest.  Terrorists  might 
be  tempted  to  use  a  nuclear  weapon  in  a 
manner  which  would  lead  a  superpower  to 
believe  ihe  other  had  initiated  such  an 
action  While  the  probability  of  such  an 
ev.nt  today  ma.v  be  limited,  the  potential 
for  this  class  of  incidents  is  growing. 

About  twenty  months  ago.  our  late  col- 
league. Senator  Scoop  Jack.son.  along  with 
Senator  Sam  Nunn  and  I.  were  exploring 
areas  in  which  steps  might  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  confrontation 
through  mistake  or  mi.scalculation  between 
superpowers.  We  felt  that  promising  pros- 
Ijects  are  to  be  found  in  the  area  of  what  is 
termed  Confidence  Building  Measures. 

One  of  our  first  legislative  actions  on  this 
subject  resulted  in  proposals  to  upgrade  the 
so  called  hotline'  lo  provide  high  speed 
data  and  facsimile  transmt.ssion  using 
modern  equipment.  As  you  may  know,  the 
equipment  in  that  system  is  installed, 
among  other  places,  in  an  unimposing  small 
room  in  Ihe  Pentagon,  I  was  briefed  there 
recently  and  can  represent  thai  it  still  con- 
si.sls  of  a  very  basic,  early  I960's  vintage 
equipment,  unchanged  from  thai  present 
when  I  served  in  the  Pentagon  in  the  early 
1970s. 

The  Administration,  part  on  its  own  initia- 
tive and  part  as  an  outgrowth  of  our  legisla- 
tion. IS  now  undertaking  to  modernize  the 
existing  ifiollinei  scope  of  communications 
in  Ihe  existing  facilities.  Further,  they  are 
holding  di.scu.ssions  with  the  Soviets,  at  a 
technical  working  level,  to  explore  expand- 
ing the  .scope  of  communications  and  other 
matters  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  his  report  lo  the  President  on 
Confidence  Building  Measures. 

Following  our  legislative  initiative,  the 
working  group  mentioned  earlier  by  Senator 
Nunn  was  formed.  The  group,  after  study- 
ing the  issue  for  nearly  a  year,  concluded 
that  the  creation  of  centers  devoted  lo  the 
reduction  of  nuclear  risk  had  substantial 
merit  I  believe  that  our  report  has  been 
provided  lo  the  Committee  and  I  would  ask 
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that  it  b<  included  in  the  record  of  todays 
events. 

Such  renters,  located  l)Oth  in  Moscow  and 
in  Washington,  would  maintain  a  24  hour 
watch  on  any  events  with  the  potential  for 
nuclear  crises.  Such  centers  would  have  a 
far  more  extensive  communications  capabil- 
ity than  txists  today,  and  could  include  liai- 
.son  officers.  Soviet  and  American,  working 
jointly  in  each  center. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  establishment  of 
these  Nuflear  Risk  Reduction  Centers  could 
significantly  reduce  the  level  of  risk  and 
confrontation  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  inci- 
dent. We  foresee  a  range  off  useful  functions 
tney  would  carry  out  on  a  daily  basis  to 
counteract  potential  threats  of  nuclear 
weapons  (actual  or  alleged)  in  regional  con- 
flicts. 

Beyond  that,  they  would  serve  as  invalu- 
able areaas  for  the  type  of  interpersonal 
and  official  communication  so  vital  to  build- 
ing understanding  and  confidence  in  the  in- 
tention and  ability  of  each  government  to 
reduce  tensions  and  avoid  nuclear  confron- 
tation.    1 

Senate IRe.solution  329  Is  an  extremely  im- 
portant expression  of  the  support  of  the 
Senate  Jor  the  expansion  of  Confidence 
Building  Mea.-^ures  in  general  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction  Centers 
in  particular.  I  believe  it  is  a  measure  that 
should  enjoy  wide  support. 

During  1970  and  1972  I  was  privileged,  as 
a  member  of  the  Navy  Secretariat,  to  serve 
as  the  principal  negotiator,  and  eventual 
U.S.  signatory,  on  the  Incidents  at  Sea 
Agreement.  The  pact  between  the  United 
States  atld  Soviet  Navies  has  been  effective 
in  reducing  tensions,  confrontations,  and  ac- 
cidents iK'tween  our  respective  naval  forces 
operating  on  the  surface  and  in  the  air  over 
international  waters. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  little  hope  of 
achieving  ihis  agreement,  the  first  of  its 
type  in  naval  history.  Through  perserver- 
ance  and  a  desire  of  each  government  to  act 
in  its  own  .self-interest,  we  succeeded.  There 
are  some  parallels  between  this  achievement 
and  Ihe  goals  set  forth  in  Resolution  329. 

Mr.  Crtairman.  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. I  thtink  you  for  inviting  me  to  address 
this  critically  important  topic  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  resolution.  I 
rise  in  strong  .support. 

How  can  we— the  United  States,  the 
Soviei  Onion,  the  world— avoid  nuclear 
war?  "Hie  very  existence  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  both  sides  capable  of  sur- 
viving a  first  strike  has  deterred  either 
side  from  choosing  to  use  nuclear 
weaporiB.  Our  hope,  our  prayer,  and 
our  determination  is  that  both  sides 
will  continue  to  be  deterred.  Indeed,  in 
the  opinion  of  most,  a  premeditated 
nuclear  attack  by  either  side  is  not  the 
most  likely  path  to  nuclear  war. 

The  most  likely  path  is  through  a 
sudden,  unanticipated  crisis;  a  Soviet- 
American  confrontation  which  could 
generate  such  tension  and  fear  that 
nuclear  war  could  result.  In  1914.  a  rel- 
atively minor  incident,  the  assassina- 
tion of  an  archduke  in  the  Balkans,  es- 
calated into  a  world  war.  The  First 
World  War  resulted  from  miscalcula- 
tion,   njisunderstanding.   and   bureau- 


cratic   confusion.     It     could     happen 
again. 

Deterrence  and  arms  control  both 
require  confidence  in  some  tneasure  of 
human  rationality.  But  rational 
actors,  by  definition,  will  not  resort  to 
nuclear  war.  What  we  are  talking 
about  today  is  irrationality.  Crisis  con- 
trol alone  deals  with  the  irrational  and 
falliable  nature  of  mankind. 

The  unexpected,  accidental,  or  irra- 
tional paths  to  nuclear  war  are  too  nu- 
merous to  list.  State  terrorism— Colo- 
nel Qadhafi's  Libya— could  unleash  a 
nuclear  explosion.  Subnational  terror- 
ists—a FLO  faction  perhaps— could 
steal  a  weapon.  Religious  fundamen- 
talist groups— the  Moslem  Brother- 
hood, for  example— could  use  a  nucle- 
ar weapon  as  blackmail.  The  list  goes 
on. 

In  fact,  I  first  became  aware  of  this 
threat  and  our  vulnerability  during  a 
series  of  14  classified  hearings  in  1980 
on  the  geopolitics  of  oil  that  I  vice 
chaired  with  the  late  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee,  Senator  Henry 
Jackson. 

If  an  unexplained  nuclear  explosion 
occurs,  both  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Governments  will  be  under 
enormous  pressure  to  react.  Was  the 
bomb  exploded  by  a  third  nation,  a 
terrorist  group,  or  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cidental missile  launch?  Or  has  one 
side  intentionally  launched  the  first  of 
a  wave  of  nuclear  strikes? 

It  would  be  the  ultimate  tragedy  if 
world  war  III— very  likely  the  final 
world  war— were  triggered  by  mistake. 
If  there  is  any  way  to  avoid  it,  we 
must. 

The  establishment  of  nuclear  crisis 
centers  in  Moscow  and  Washington  is 
one  way  to  reduce  the  chances  of  acci- 
dental nuclear  war.  That  we  do  not 
now  have  the  capability  to  communi- 
cate quickly  and  fully  with  the  Soviets 
today  is  tantamount  to  negligence.  We 
must  remedy  this  situation. 

Nuclear  crisis  centers  in  each  capital, 
linked  by  the  most  sophisticated  com- 
munications systems,  could  serve  a  va- 
riety of  risk-reduction  and  confidence- 
building  functions.  The  crisis  centers 
could: 

Establish  a  set  of  technical  proce- 
dures which  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
would  carry  out  before  or  during  crises 
to  defuse  tensions:  the  KAL  007  trage- 
dy might  have  been  avoided  in  this 
way: 

Adopt  procedures  for  coping  with 
unexplained  nuclear  detonations:  such 
procedures  could  signal  peaceful 
intent  in  times  of  heightened  expecta- 
tion of  war:  these  are  known  as 
"Hands  Off  Holsters"  signals: 

Maintain  close  superpower  contact 
during  nuclear  threats  by  third  parties 
or  terrorists:  and 

Exchange  information  on  nonprolif- 
eration  safeguards,  nuclear  doctrines, 
and  force  structure. 


Senate  Resolution  329  urges  the 
President  to  add  nuclear  crisis  centers 
to  the  agenda  of  United  States-Soviet 
negotiations.  Indeed,  the  nuclear  crisis 
center  could  be  the  proposal  that 
would  break  the  logjam  in  our  discus- 
sions with  the  U.S.S.R.  If  the  Presi- 
dent meets  with  President  Cherenko 
in  the  near  future,  I  would  hope,  since 
it  is  so  clearly  in  tlie  mutual  interests 
of  both  countries,  that  nuclear  crisis 
centers  would  be  at  the  top  of  the 
agenda.  Establishing  nuclear  crisis 
centers  is  in  the  interest  of  both  par- 
ties and  agreement  ought  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  achieve.  Agreement  here  could 
set  the  stage  for  discussions  of  more 
difficult  issues. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most 
likely  path  to  nuclear  war  today  is 
through  a  crisis  that  escalates  out  of 
control  due  to  miscalculation,  misun- 
derstanding, or  accident.  The  estab- 
lishment of  nuclear  crisis  centers  is 
one  small  step  that  could  reduce  that 
risk. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  respond  just  briefly.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  this  area.  He  has  been 
a  very  effective  spokesman  both  in  the 
Senate  and  out  on  the  circuit  where 
he  has  such  a  wide,  national  following. 
And  he  has  stimulated  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  this  proposal  and  support 
for  this  proposal  both  here  in  the 
Senate  and  throughout  the  country.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
for  his  outstanding  leadership. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  with  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  While  Senator 
Nunn,  I,  and  the  late  Senator  Jackson 
have  been  working  on  this  for  some 
time,  we  welcome  the  contribution  by 
Senator  Bradley  and  others.  The 
original  cosponsors  consisted  of  Sena- 
tor Nunn  and  myself.  Senator  Brad- 
ley. Senator  Hollings,  and  Senator 
Sasser.  Since  that  time  a  number  of 
colleagues  have  joined.  At  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  amend  the 
cosponsors  list  to  reflect  the  full  list  in 
accordance  with  the  document  I  now 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  other  point.  I  do  not 
want  to  hold  this  up.  It  is  truly  regret- 
table today  that  this  vote  is  going  to 
come  when  Senator  Percy,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, must  be  away  from  the  Senate,  be- 
cause Senator  Percy  has  been  one  of 
our  most  fervent  supporters  of  this 
proposal.  He  has  not  only  been  a  co- 
sponsor,  but  he  has  accommodated  the 
authors    of    this    proposal.    Senator 
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Warner,  myself,  and  Srnalor  Bradley 
in  appearing  before  iii.s  rommiltee.  He 
has  spent  hours  and  lioiirs  perfect  int; 
this  proposal  He  wave  us  the  lime  in 
the  committee  wlien  he  had  many 
other  pressing;  matters.  He  deems  this 
to  be  a  very  important  part  of  a  con- 
structive dialoK  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Senator  Percy  deser\es  a  jjreat 
deal  of  credit  for  havinn  this  resolu 
tion  in  the  form  it  is  today,  and  for 
the  ability  of  the  authors  to  Met  it  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  So  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President.  1  year 
ago  I  took  the  Senate  floor  to  com- 
mend Senators  Nunn.  Warner,  and 
our  beloved  colleague,  the  late  Henry 
Jack.son.  for  the  leading  role  they 
played  in  prompting  the  administra- 
tion to  propo.se  a  series  of  inno\ati\e 
confidence  building  measures  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  upgrading  the 
Hotline  Communications  System  be 
tween  Washington  and  Mo.scow. 

As  a  result  of  the  Nunn  Warner/ 
Jackson  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1983  defense  authorization  bill.  Presi 
dent  Reagan  proposed  four  sp»'cific 
nuclear  risk  reduction  measures  to  the 
Soviet  Union: 

The  addition  of  a  high  spe«d  fasci- 
mile  capability  to  the  Hotline: 

The  creation  of  a  joint  military  com- 
munication link  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union: 

The  establishment  by  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Governments  of 
high  rate  data  links  with  their  Embas- 
sies in  the  capital  of  the  other;  and 

Agreement  among  the  world's  na 
tions  to  consult  in  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear incident  invohing  a  terrorist 
group. 

Several  rounds  of  talks  on  these  pro- 
posals have  been  conducted,  and  on 
January  16.  Secretary  Weinberger  an 
nounced  that  significant  progress' 
had  been  achieved  toward  an  agree- 
ment on  upgrading  the  Hotline  The 
Soviets  have,  however,  been  cool  to 
the  idea  of  establishing  direct  military 
communications  links  or  impro\ing 
embassy  communications  systems 

One  possible  initiative  cited  in  the 
1982  amendment,  but  not  acted  on  by 
the  administration,  was  that  of  estab- 
lishing crisis  control  cenlt-rs.  In  its 
April  1983  report  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment did  not.  howe\er.  complett-ly 
rule  out  the  creation  of  United  States 
Soviet  crisis  control  centers,  noting 
that:  'Over  time,  our  e.xperience  with 
operating  a  JMCL  [Joint  Military 
Communications  Link]  might  allow  us 
to  pursue  the  idea  of  a  crisis  control 
center,  by  indicating  wa.vs  in  which  we 
could  reduce  the  risks  involved  in  it  to 
an  acceptable  level.  " 

On  November  23.  1983.  a  working 
group  on  nuclear  risk  reduction,  which 
Senators  Nijnn  and  Warner  had  estab- 
lished a  year  earlier,  released  its 
report  and  recommendations.  Mem 
bers  of  the  working  group  included  Lt. 


Gen.  BrenI  Scowcroft  (USAF.  retired). 
Dr.  James  SchUsinger.  Dr.  William 
Hyland.  Dr  Barry  Blechman.  Rear 
Adm  Bobby  Inman  (USN.  retired).  Dr. 
William  Perry.  Dr.  Donald  Rice,  and 
Gen.  Richard  Ellis  (USAF.  retired).  In 
its  report,  the  panel  commi'nded  the 
administration  for  proposing  the  four 
specific  confidenct'  building  measures. 
Nevertheless,  the  group  faulted  the 
administration  for  not  embracing  the 
concept  of  a  United  States/ Soviet 
crisis  control  center,  declaring  that 
there  are  crucial  political  asperts  to 
controlling  cri.ses  which  can  only  be 
addre.ssed  through  more  comprehen- 
sive arrangements  involving  the  des- 
gination  of  particular  repre.sentatives 
and  facilities  in  both  nations  that 
would  be  assigned  specific  responsibil- 
ities for  preventing  nuclear  crisis. 

As  a  first  step,  the  group  called  for 
the  establishment  of  24-hour-a-day  nu- 
clear risk  reduction  centers  in  Wash- 
ington and  Mo.scow.  The  centers  would 
be  directly  linked  to  the  appropriate 
political  and  military  authorities  in 
each  nation,  with  direct  communica 
lions  links  between  the  two  centers. 
The  group  suggested  that  as  a  first 
step  toward  jointly  manned  centers,  li- 
aison officers  be  assigned  to  the  coun- 
terpart in  each  capital. 

The  ametidmenl.  which  is  identical 
to  Senate  Resolution  329.  formally  en- 
dorses this  proposal  and  outlines  five 
po.ssible  functions  which  the  centers 
could  perform: 

Discu.ssing  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  the  event  of  possible  incidents  in- 
volving the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
third  parlies: 

Maintaining  clo.se  contact  during  nu- 
clear threats  or  incidents  precipitated 
by  third  partit-s; 

Exchanging  information  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  concerning  events  that 
might  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  nucle- 
ar weapons,  materials,  or  equipment 
by  subnational  groups: 

E.xchanging  information  about 
United  States  Soviet  military  activi- 
ties which  might  be  understood  during 
a  crisis: 

Establishing  a  dialog  about  nuclear 
doctrines,  forces,  and  activities. 

In  a  letter  which  I  re<eive'd  in  April, 
the  State  Department  took  note  of  the 
four  confidence  building  measures  al- 
ready proposed  by  the  administration 
which,  in  its  view,  would,  taken  to- 
gether, contribute  significantly  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  functions  of  a  nucle- 
ar risk  reduction  center  as  described  in 
Senate  Re.solution  329.  In  general,  the 
letter  took  the  position  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  prefer  to  defer 
adding  a  nuclear  risk  reduction  center 
proposal  to  the  current  United  States' 
Soviet  negotiating  agenda  on  confi- 
dence building  measures  until  these 
other  first  steps  had  been  more  fully 
explored. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  in  this  important  area 


must  be  carefully  and  prudently  devel- 
oped. However.  I  strongly  support  the 
view  expres.sed  by  Senator  Nunn 
during  the  committee's  April  4  hearing 
on  this  resolution  that  there  are  com- 
pelling reasons  for  concern  about  the 
ability  of  the  two  superpowers  to  avoid 
nucl(  ar  crises  in  the  future.  In  light  of 
the  growing  number  of  regional  con- 
flicts around  the  world,  each  with  the 
potential  to  draw  the  superpowers  into 
direct  confrontation,  time  may  well  be 
running  out  if  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  are  to  act  in  advance  to  put  in 
place  an  effective  crisis  avoidance 
system.  The  urgency  which  I  attach  to 
acting  on  the  nuclear  risk  reduction 
center  uroposal  is  heightened  by  the 
increasing  occurrence  of  State-spon- 
sored terrorism  and,  particularly,  by 
current  strains  in  the  United  States/ 
Soviet  relationship.  In  summary.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  establishment  of  nuclear 
risk  reduction  centers  could  make  a 
very  positive  contribution  toward  less- 
ening the  dangers  of  nuclear  war.  and 
I  urge  the  administration  to  develop, 
in  full  consultation  with  Congress,  .spe- 
cific proposals  toward  this  end. 

During  the  committees  markup  of 
the  resolution  on  April  10.  Senator 
Pti.L  proposed  an  amendment  which 
added  language  stating  that  the  cen- 
ters should  be  operated  under  the  di- 
rection of  appropriate  diplomatic  and 
defense  authorities.  In  introducing  his 
amendment.  Senator  Pei.l  stated  that 
since  the  highest  diplomatic  skills 
could  be  involved  in  the  operation  of 
the  center,  it  is  important  that  both 
diplomatic  and  defense  officials  be  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  the  center. 
In  addition.  Senator  Pell  said  that  he 
hoped  the  committee  report  on  the 
re.solution  would  reflect  the  commit- 
tees view  that,  since  very  sensitive  dis- 
cu.ssions  and.  even,  negotiations  could 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  centers, 
the  U.S.  center  should  be  under  the 
direct  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  and  that  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments,  as  well  as  other  agen- 
cies, should  assign  their  most  qualified 
personnel  to  operate  the  center. 

The  Pell  amendment  makes  it  clear 
that  the  State  Department  should  be 
fully  involved  in  the  operation  of  any 
nuclear  risk  reduction  center  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  resolution.  I 
would  note  that  in  his  April  4  testimo- 
ny. Senator  Nunn  emphasized  that  the 
Working  Group  had  purpo.sely  avoided 
the  question  of  which  Government 
agency  would  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  center,  believing  that  this  decision 
would  have  to  evolve  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  both  in  the  Government 
and  with  the  Soviets.  However,  he  also 
.said  it  was  obvious  that  ".you  would 
have  to  have  both  the  diplomatic  ele- 
ments of  our  governments  as  well  as 
the  military  elements  represented  in 
.some  fashion."  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee     respects     the    views    ex- 
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pressed  by  Senators  Nunn,  and 
Warner  on  this  issue  and  certainly 
would  not  want  to  embroil  the  resolu- 
tion in  bureaucratic  in-fighting  that 
could  complicate  or  delay  implementa- 
tion of  the  proposal.  Nevertheless,  the 
committee  did  express  in  its  report  on 
this  resolution  its  view  that  were  the 
centers  assigned  the  range  of  responsi- 
bilities outlined  in  Senate  Resolution 
329.  the  U.S.  center  should  be  operat- 
ed under  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  passed  Senate  Resolution 
329  unanimously  on  April  10.  I  com- 
mend Senators  Nunn  and  Warner  for 
their  leadership  on  this  initiative  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  this  afternoon  Sena- 
tor Nunn  and  Senator  Warner  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  Senate.  I 
think  truly  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  that  we  are  doing  on  this 
military  authorization  bill  today.  And 
I  think  that  certainly  there  is  no 
doubt  there  is  a  danger  of  an  acciden- 
tal exchange  between  the  superpov^- 
ers.  and  a  triggering  of  that  attack 
could  vTry  well  come  from  a  third 
country  by  mistake,  by  accident,  by 
miscomtnunication  and  miscalculation. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  thank 
the  two  very  distinguished  Senators 
for  sponsoring  this  legislation,  and 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  and  Id 
like  to  say  that  our  colleagues  Senator 
Nunn  and  Senator  Warner  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  their  work  on 
nuclear  risk  reduction.  These  two  Sen- 
ators have  been  pursuing  a  solution  to 
this  urgient  danger  for  the  past  several 
years,  and  we  should  all  be  grateful 
for  their  efforts. 

Prevention  of  nuclear  war  is  the 
single  most  important  issue  which  we, 
as  national  leaders,  must  address. 
Many  of  our  constituents  are  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  nuclear  war  and  are 
demanding  action;  others  may  not  be 
as  aware  of  the  dangers  we  face,  and  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  articulate  the 
nuclear  danger  and  assume  leadership 
on  this  Issue. 

Our  efforts  must  take  several  direc- 
tions; moving  away  from  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons,  maintaining  a  nuclear 
balance  that  will  deter  an  exchange, 
reducinB  the  stockpile  of  nuclear  arms, 
and  reducing  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  mis- 
take. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt:  There  is  a 
danger  of  an  accidental  exchange  be- 
tween tlie  superpowers,  and  a  trigger- 
ing attack  could  very  well  come  from  a 
third  country. 

In  1979  there  were  78  warnings  of 
possible  attacks,  and  that  number  has 
been  rising.  There  have  been  two 
major  alerts  in  the  past  4  years,  one 
arising  from  a  faulty  computer  chip. 


Possible  causes  of  false  alerts  in- 
clude hardware  and  software  prob- 
lems, human  error,  and  the  effects  of 
solar  activity  on  our  electronic  net- 
work. Falling  satellites  may  be  mistak- 
en for  missiles. 

There  is  aLso  a  growing  possibility  of 
a  deliberate  attack  from  a  third  coun- 
try. We  believe  that  16  or  17  countries 
now  have  a  nuclear  capability,  and 
with  the  geometrical  growth  in  nucle- 
ar know-how.  that  number  could  in- 
crease dramatically  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  We  have  all  read  newspaper 
stories  of  undergraduates  who  have 
designed  a  nuclear  device  with  the  aid 
of  unclassified,  easily  available  .nateri- 
als.  This  relatively  easy  access  to  nu- 
clear technology,  recent  examples  of 
irrational  national  leaders  and  a  rise 
in  religious  fanaticism  suggest  a 
number  of  frightening  scenarios  which 
could  shatter  the  current  40-year 
period  of  nuclear  restraint. 

The  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
have  violently  differing  views  on  eco- 
nomic and  political  systems,  personal 
freedom  and  geopolitical  goals.  But  we 
have  one  thing  in  common:  both  na- 
tions are  prime  targets  for  a  nuclear 
attack. 

The  progress  of  civilization  and 
years  of  restraint  have  not  prevented 
the  renewed  use  of  morally  repulsive 
chemical  weapons,  and  so  some  Third 
World  nations  may  not  shrink  from 
the  use  of  nuclear  devices  notwith- 
standing their  unspeakably  horrible 
effects.  Nor  is  it  inconceivable  that  a 
malicious  and  irrational  movement 
may  seek  to  trigger  an  exchange  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  by.  .say,  attacking  a  Soviet 
city  in  the  expectation  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  automatically  retaliate 
against  the  United  States  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  attack  originated  in 
this  country. 

This  shared  danger  has  prompted 
discussions  between  the  two  nations 
on  how  to  forestall  this  sort  of  terrify- 
ing possibility  by  establishing  strategic 
confidence-building  measures. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering 
today  praises  President  Reagan  for  his 
efforts  in  this  area  and  endorses  rec- 
ommendations for  further  safeguards, 
including  upgrading  the  Hotline,  cre- 
ating a  communications  link  between 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Soviet  Defense  Ministry,  and  es- 
tablishing risk  reduction  centers  in 
each  capital. 

By  these  means,  the  two  countries 
would  be  able  to;  Exchange  informa- 
tion about  planned  nuclear  activities 
which  might  be  subject  to  misinterpre- 
tation; establish  procedures  to  follow 
in  case  of  a  crisis;  coordinate  Soviet 
and  United  States  action  in  ca.se  of  a 
nuclear  terrorist  attack;  provide  infor- 
mation on  nuclear  proliferation,  as  the 
Soviets  have  already  done  in  at  least 
one  case;  and  expand  to  other  military 
information  sharing,  such  as  the  ex- 


changes already  taking  place  on  ship 
movements  and  other  military  activi- 
ties. 

The  consequences  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
change are  too  cataclysmic  to  risk  a 
mistake,  and  I  don't  believe  it  is  possi- 
ble to  have  too  many  safeguards. 

President  Reagan  deserves  high 
praise  for  his  efforts  to  increase  nucle- 
ar information  sharing,  and  I  would 
like  to  encourage  him  to  expand  our 
contacts  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  all 
levels.  It  is  precisely  because  we  dis- 
trust the  Soviets  that  we  must  open 
up  all  possible  lines  of  communication 
with  them  and  try  to  defuse  potential 
superpower  confrontations  in  Central 
America,  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Persian  Gulf,  or  other  trouble  spots 
around  the  globe. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Arkansas  for  his 
leadership  on  behalf  of  this  proposal.  I 
know  he  has  made  numerous  speeches 
on  it,  and  I  know  he  generated  a  great 
deal  of  support,  because  I  felt  some  of 
it  myself. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  I  know  need  to  depart, 
this  dialog  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
will  talk  about  1  more  minute,  and 
then  we  will  be  prepared  to  go  to  roll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  particularly 
acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Doug 
Bennett,  who  was  then  the  director  of 
the  Roosevelt  Center,  in  sponsoring  a 
working  group  to  deliberate  on  this 
proposal,  and  on  many  other  proposals 
that  are  designed  to  have  the  super- 
powers begin  to  work  together  to  avoid 
the  possiblity  of  war  by  accident  or 
miscalculation.  Doug  Bennett  exhibit- 
ed great  leadership  in  this  respect,  and 
he  is  to  be  thanked  for  his  efforts.  The 
other  members  of  the  group,  I  think, 
are  probably  the  group  with  the  high- 
est level  of  governmental  experience 
and  expertise,  and  have  the  widest  re- 
spect of  any  group  I  have  ever  been 
personally  associated  with;  this  group 
did  a  .study.  The  study  was  a  tremen- 
dous help  in  refining  and  adjusting 
this  proposal. 

The  other  members  of  the  group  in- 
cluded Gen.  Richard  Ellis,  retired,  who 
was  at  one  point  head  of  our  Strategic 
Air  Command;  Mr.  William  Hyland, 
Adm.  Bobby  Inman,  Dr.  William 
Perry,  Dr.  Donald  Rice,  and  Dr.  Jim 
Schlesinger.  I  also  want  to  particularly 
thank  John  Campbell  on  Senator 
Warners  staff.  Arnold  Punaro  of  my 
staff.  Bill  Hoehn  on  my  staff,  and  Bob 
Bell  on  Senator  Percy's  staff  for  their 
superb  interests  in  this  respect.  Again 
I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Virginia.  He  has  already  said  how- 
much  he  enjoyed  working  on  this  pro- 
posal. I  believe  as  the  years  go  by  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I  will 
continue  to  work  on  many  other  pro- 
posals, but  I  think  we  will  look  back 
on  this  as  one  that  we  are  most  proud 
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of.  I  wish  our  colloaBUf  from  Washing 
ton  Stale  could  be  here  today,  becau.^^e 
he.  too.  was  there  at  the  \er.v  oul.set. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  the  St'uaior  would 
yield.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  expre.s.s  my 
deepest  appreciation  for  hl.s  renuirk.^ 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  again  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  hi.s 
outstanding  leadership  on  thi.s.  I  think 
all  of  us  will  see  a.s  the  years  ^o  by. 
hopefully,  that  thi.s  is  the  betjinning  of 
an  idea  of  mutual  cooperation  between 
the  two  superpowers  that  do  not  ha\e 
a  lot  to  coordinate  and  cooperate 
about.  But  if  we  do  not  have  a  mutual 
interest  in  preventing  war  by  accident 
or  miscalculation,  then  there  is  ver\ 
little  hope  for  any  kind  of  mutual  in- 
terest. But  I  submit  that  we  do 

Mr.  President.  I  would  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Would  the  Senator 
yield' 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Georgia.  I  have  a  question  to 
direct  to  him  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Because  of  the  enormous  im- 
portance which  we  always  attach  to 
the  success  of  such  efforts.  I  must  con 
fe.ss  to  a  little  jurisdictional  jealousv . 
Since  I  do  not  serve  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  my  question  is. 
will  the  Armed  Services  Committee  be 
holding  hearing.s'  Specifically,  will  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senator  from  V'lr 
ginia  be  holding  hearings  next  .\car  to 
allow  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
the  opportunity  to  monitor  tlie  imple- 
mentation of  this  legislation' 

Mr.  WARNER  Mr.  President.  I 
assume  because  of  the  importance  of 
this  matter,  the  chairmen  of  those 
committees  would  arrange  for  hear- 
ings and  joint  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  think.  gi\en  our  re- 
sponsibilities on  tlie  committee.  Iliat 
would  be  almost  imperative 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  reluctant 
ly.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
We  have  another  Senator  who  wants 
to  be  heard  on  this. 

I  suggest  the  absenc*'  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.se 
today  to  ask  for  the  Senate  s  support 
in  adopting  Senate  Resolution  329 
which  was  introduced  in  February  of 
this  year  by  Senator  Nunn.  Senator 
Bradley,  and  me. 

The  resolution  was  at  that  time  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  where  it  was  favorably  re- 
ported on  May  3d 

The  resolution  expres.ses  tfie  support 
of   the   Senate   for   the   expansion   of 


confidence  building  measures  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  urges  the  President  to  con- 
tinue pursuing  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  on  such  measures  and  to  add 
to    the.se    negotiations    the    establish- 


NuNN  and  I  organized  a  nonpartisan 
working  group  consisting  of  highly  ex- 
perienced and  professional  authorities 
to  conduct  a  further  investigation  of 
the  nuclear  risk  reduction  issue. 
In  November  of  last  year,  the  work- 


ment  of  nuclear  risk  reduction  centers     jng   group   submitted   its   report.   The 


in  both  nations. 

In  February,  when  I  spoke  to  the 
Senate  in  support  of  the  resolution.  I 
referred  to  the  political  struggle  which 
has  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II 

The  differing  objectives  and  values 
of  the  two  countries  will  likely  contin- 
ue into  the  foreseeable  future,  result- 
ing in  a  continuation  of  the  competi- 
tive environment  which  currently 
exists.  As  I  noted  in  P'ebruary.  this  is 
an  unfortunate  situation:  however,  it 
is  a  fact. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Soviet  Uiuon  desire  a  nuclear  confron- 
tation. However,  there  are  many  con- 
ceivable scenarios  where  misjudgment. 
nu.scalculation.  misunderstanding  or 
terrorist  po.sse.ssion  of  nuclear  arms 
could  lead  to  heightened  tension  or  a 
disastrous  mistake. 

Proliferation  of  nuclear  arms  and  in 
creased  terrorist  activity  throughout 
the  world  cau.'-e  our  greatest  concern. 
Today,  there  are  live  nations  witli  de- 
clared nuclear  capabilitv.  The  number 
of  nations  m  this  category  could  In- 
crease to  more  than  seven  bv  the  end 
of  llu.^  century. 

The  increa.sed  nuclear  capability  in 
the  world,  coupled  with  the  consider- 
able expansion  in  terrorist  activity, 
represents  the  primary  impetus  for 
this  legislation. 

In  198-.  my  good  friend  from  Geor- 
gia. S.AM  Nunn.  and  the  late  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  and  I  cosponsored  an 
amendment  to  that  years  defense  au- 
thorization bill  which  ultimately  led  to 
Senate  Resolution  329.  The  Defense 
Department,  in  response  to  that  origi- 
nal amendment,  conducted  a  thorough 
stud.v    and    released    a    report    recom 


panel  commended  the  administration 
for  proposing  tlie  four  specific  confi- 
dence building  measures  but.  in  addi- 
tion, recommended  the  establishment 
of  United  States  and  Soviet  nuclear 
risk  reduction  centers. 

As  di.scussed  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  report,  there  are  five 
po.ssible  functions  which  the  centers 
could  perform,  including: 

First,  discu.ssing  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  event  of  possible  inci- 
dents involving  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  third  parties: 

Second,  maintaining  close  contact 
during  nuclear  Ihrt^ats  or  incidents 
precipitated  by  third  parties: 

Third,  exchanging  information  on  a 
voluntary  basis  concerning  events  that 
might  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  nucle- 
ar weapons,  materials,  or  equipment 
b.v  subnational  groups: 

Fourth.  exchanging  information 
about  United  Slates  and  Soviet  mili- 
tary activities  which  might  be  misun- 
derstood during  a  crisis:  and 

Fifth,  establishing  a  dialog  about  nu- 
clear doctrines,  forces  and  activities. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  ex- 
pres.ses the  Senate's  support  for  the 
expansion  of  confidence  building 
measures  between  the  United  Slates 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  resolution  has 
been  favorably  reviewed  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  with  one 
amendment,  by  Senator  Pell,  which  I 
fullv  endorse. 

The  re.solution  provides  a  considered 
and  positive  approach  to  nuclear  risk 
reduction  and  I  would  ask  the  Senate 
to  support  this  resolution  as  a  means 
of  moving  forward  in  our  relationship 
with  tin  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President.    I    con- 


mending  a  number  of  improvements  to     gratulale  the  authors  of  this  amend- 


presenl  systems  that  would  reduce  nu- 
clear risk. 

The  Department  recommendi'd  the 
existing  United  Stales-Soviet  hotline 
be  upgraded  with  a  facsimile  link:  tliat 
an  additional  communications  channel 
be  installed  between  the  Pentagon  and 
the  Soviet  Defen.se  Ministry:  that 
high-speed  communications  links  be 
established  between  each  Government 
and  Its  Emba.ssy  in  the  other  capital: 
and  that  there  be  agreement  among 
the  worlds  nations  to  consult  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  incident  involving  a 
terrorist  group. 

President  Reagan  endorsed  these 
recommendations  in  May  1983.  and 
initial  discu.ssions  between  the  two  na- 
tions are  currently  underway  to  estab- 
lish po.ssible  areas  of  agreement. 

In  late  1982.  as  the  Defen.se  Depart- 
ment was  initiating  its  study.  Senator 


ment.  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia,  who  is  the  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Mr.  Nunn.  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Mr.  Warner,  for  this  contri- 
bution to  arms  control. 

It  is  no  secret  that  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  plummeted  to  a  danger- 
ously low  level.  Arms  control  between 
the  two  superpowers  during  this  ad- 
ministrr.tion  has  so  far  resembled  a 
barren  wasteland.  Vituperative  and 
bellico.se  characterizations  and  attacks 
have  unfortunately  been  the  coin  of 
the  realm  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Soviet  leadership  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration for  over  3  years.  I  am 
talking  about  both  sides;  not  just  one 
side,  but  both  sides.  The  actions  by 
the  Soviets,  directed  not  only  at  the 
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United  States  but  at  the  world  com-  such  a  way  that  meaningful  discus-  Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  always  willing 
munity  at  large  have  been  the  height  sions  are  most  difficult  to  come  about,  to  engage  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
of  irresponsibility  for  too  long-they  And  so  there  is  certainly  a  case  to  be  That  is  a  subject  that  might  well  con- 
continue  their  barbaric  occupation  of  made  that  this  administration  has  not  sume  the  balance  of  the  day  and  on 
Afghanistan,  they  have  awarded  a  pursued  the  achievement  of  arms  con-  into  the  night.  In  deference  to  the 
medal  to  the  Soviet  fighter  pilot—  trol  agreements  with  the  businesslike  staff  of  the  Senate  that  have  been 
imagine  that-they  have  awarded  a  determination  that  the  subject  de-  here  since  way  into  the  night  last 
medal  to  the  Soviet  fighter  pilot  who  serves,  and  the  administration  has  night,  perhaps  as  late  as  3  o'clock,  it 
shot  down  an  unarmed  Korean  air-  contributed  heavily,  as  I  have  stated,  may  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
liner,  they  have  engaged  in  a  series  of  to  the  poisoning  of  the  international  defer  to  the  leadership.  I  think  they 
foolish  and  dangerous  brushes  with  atmosphere.  have  other  plans  for  the  Senate. 
U.S.  navfcl  warships  on  the  high  seas,  u  jg  for  this  reason  that  this  amend-  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
they  have  continually  violated  the  ment  is  to  be  welcomed.  It  is  perhaps  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
waters  of  neutral  nations  like  Sweden  not  going  to  alter  the  state  of  relations  support  of  this  proposal,  and  also  I 
with  submarines,  and  they  continue  to  ^^^  t^e  Soviets  dramatically  or  over-  think  his  remarks  particularly  his  reci- 
keep  the  level  of  tension  in  the  Euro-  night.  But  it  focuses  on  an  extremely  tation  of  some  of  the  brutal  actions 
pean  theatre  high  by  announcing  the  important  aspect  of  the  situation  that  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  his 
implaceraent  of  medium-range  missilry  now  prevails  between  the  leadership  of  conclusion  that  both  sides  have  used 
in  East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  ^j^^   superpowers— the    importance   of    too   much   strong   rhetoric   in   recent 

In    connection    with    the    shooting  reducing  the  potential  for  misunder-     years— that  in  spite  of  our  tremendous 

down    of    the    Korean    airliner.    Mr.  standings  about  the  activities  of  the    distrust  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  good 

President,    it    is    no    secret— everyone  Q^j^g^  party,  and  the  need  for  immedi-     cause  we  still  must  communicate  are 

knows  this— that  the  Soviet  Union  re-  a,tely     available     communications     to     very  timely,  and  an  important  observa- 

fused  to  let  our  ships  and  the  ships  of  forestall  hostile  actions  which  might     tion  of  where  we  stand  today  in  arms 

other    countries    into    the    suspected  ^^3^^  f^om  such  misunderstandings.         control  and  in  our  relationships.  So  I 
waters  so  that  the  search  might  go        j    would   note     Mr    President,    that     thank  the  Senator  for  his  important 

forward  for  the  wreckage  and  for  the  ^j^^^      ^..^^^      Senators      Nunn      and     remarks,  and  I  appreciate  very  much 

bodies  and  for  the  "black  box     that  ^^pj,j.j,    (he  late  distinguished  Sena-    his  support  for  this  propo.sal. 

would  have  told  the  world  what  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  g^^^^  ^^  Washington,  Mr.        Mr.  WARNER.  I  also  thank  the  dis- 

facts  were  with  reference  to  the  tragic  j  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^i  aut.'ior  of  the  original     tinguished  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 

shootmg  down  cf  that  unarmed  air-  j^gigi^^io^  ^^  1932  which  started  the     ia.  I  do  believe  in  fairness  that  the 

I'ner;^  c«„iof<:  ball   rolling  on   this  updating  of  our     Presidents  rhetoric  and  other  efforts 

I    do   not    recall    that    the    Soviets  ^^^^^^^^l,^^^,  jjnks  with  the  Soviets    have  been  indeed  moderated  in  the  in- 
issued  any  apologies  to  the  families  of  ^^^^^^^  ^^  g^^.    ^^^^^^  ^^  p^^,^  ^^^  stability. 

mav  beTong^'in  thaf  5u   at  lea^rtha      ator  Jacksons  wisdom  that  he  saw  the        Mr.  BYRD.  1  hope  so.  Mr.  President, 
may  be  « rorig  in  that,  but  at  least  tnat  reducing    misunder-        The     distinguished     managers     are 

And  thS"did"irof?er  ti  pay  ^nd"°i  ftandings-misunderst^andfngs      which  ready  to  proceed  with  other  amend- 

^  rn^ner  of  ITl  tSnk  thev  rHectld  could  result  in  a  catastrophe  no  sane  ments  on  this  legislation, 

rhefueaestion    hLt^ieUa7anycom^  Person  desires.  There  have  been  few  Mr.    NUNN.    I    thank    the    Senator 

peLS^Vo"the'kmmerofXTc-  Senators  in  the  history  of  this  body  from  WesJ  Virginia.  I  hope  now  we  can 

•^  who    understood    the    nature    of    the  go  to  a  roiicaii  vote. 

Thev  continue  to  attempt  to  bully  Soviet   threat    as   well    and   who   was  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  Presideiit,  I  also 

NlmL^is'^dentTtrstSeS  more   skeptical    about    what    he    per-  ^-J]lll^^^^^f>^'^'^^^^^^ 

by  Soviet  Defense  Minister  Dmitri  Us-  ceived  as  one-sided  arms  con  rol  agree-  ^or  from  West  V  rginia  [Mr  Byr^ 

tinnv  nn  Mav  20    iqa4   He  announced  ments.  Yet,  he  also  knew  the  iinpor-  The    PRESIDING    Otl-lCtK.    ine 

he    cont?Juatfon    of    deployment    of  tance  of  good  and  fast  communication  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 

;S:ir"£;?eT'mediuL-Se'Tanist;J  in  a  world  which  could  sit  at  the  busi-  ment.  ^he  y^ea.  and    a     h^^^^^             or- 

missile,  the  SS-20,  targeted  at  Western  ness  end  of  a  ha.r-tr.gger  gun.  dered.  JJ^Jj!"^^'^,^'  '  "'".^^„^,I°",^ 

Europe.  Furthermore,  he  stated  that  I  also  note  that  this  amendment  con-  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  Soviet   Union  had  increased  the  tains  a  provision  calling  for  tine  estab-  the  roll.                     onnounce  that  the 

number  of  missile-carrying  submarines  Ushment  of  nuclear  risk  reduction  cen-  Mr  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 

deployed  off  the  coasts  of  the  United  ters     in     Washington     and     Moscow  Senator    rom  North  I3akota[Mr^^^^^ 

States.  It  is  puzzling,  indeed,  to  deci-  which,  among  other  things,  would  ad-  drews].  ^he  Senator  frorn  Minnesota 

pher    What    the    Soviet    Government  dress  the  question  of  nuclear  terrorism  [Mr   BoschwitzL   the   Senator   from 

thinks  it  will  gain  by  these  tactics  of  by  third  countries  or  parties.  Regard-  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]^ the  Senator 

intimidation  less  of  the  wide  differences  in  philoso-  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  DomeniciI.  the 

The  Soviets  are  a  brutal  adversary,  phy  and  practice  between  our  Nation  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 

Since  we  inhabit  the  world  together,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  we  should  logi-  berger],    the    Senator    from    Arizona 

and  since  we  both  possess  the  means  cally  share  a  deep  concern  over  nucle-  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from 

to  destroy  the  world  with  our  nuclear  ar  blackmail   by   terrorist   groups,   or  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]    the  faena- 

weaponry.  we  must,  however,  do  busi-  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  irre-  tor  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jepsen],  the  bena- 

ness  with  the  Soviets.  It  will  not  ad-  sponsible  third  powers.  We  must  face  tor    from   Nevada    [Mr.    LaxaltI.    tne 

vance  oUr  causes,  and  it  will  not  infuse  realistically  the  possibility  of  the  use  Senator    from    Maryland     [Mr.    Ma- 

our  allies  and  our  friends  with  confi-  of  these  weapons  by  misguided  or  even  thias],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr 

dence,  merely  to  ape  the  Soviets  and  deranged  individuals.  Joint  action  by  Percy],  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 

match  bellicosity  for  bellicosity.  Many  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  to  [Mr  Tower]. 

of  our  colleagues  believe  the  Reagan  remove  such  threats  may  be  needed  I  further  announce  that,  if  present 

administration  has  done  little  to  ad-  some    day.    The    establishment    of    a  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 

vance   the   cause   of   businesslike   ar-  mechanism  to  address  this  possibility  ta  [Mr.  Boschwitz]  would  vote  yea 

rangements  in  the  field  of  arms  con-  now  seems  to  me  to  be  vital  Mr.  CRANSTON.   I  announce     hat 

trol  bv  its  incessant  rhetoric  about  the  This  legislation,  then,  is  a  valuable  the     Senator     from     Nebraska     IMr 

Soviet  menace.  So  we  have  rhetoric  for  and   solid   contribution   to   advancing  Exon],   the   Senator   from   Kentucky 

rhetoric    both   sides   contributing   to  peace  in  the  world.  It  has  my  full  sup-  [Mr  Ford],  the  Senator  from  Colora- 


the   poisoning  of  the  atmosphere   in    port. 


do    [Mr.    Hart],    the    Senator    from 
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Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye].  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  MetzenbaumI.  and  thf 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr  Rieole] 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawan 
[Mr.  Inouye]  would  vote    vea  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Cochran).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishmg  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— .veas  82. 
nays  0— as  follows: 

[Rollrall  Vote  No.  136  Uy.  1 
YEAS    8;; 


Abdnor 

tjorion 

Nnnn 

Arm>l  roiii! 
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H.  II 
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Haili.ld 
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Heih: 
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U'.iaMe 
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Johnsldii 
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Ch.if.. 
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Sinipstin 
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Ka.s|eii 
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Kenned\ 

Sialliird 
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Siennis 
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Slelens 
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Svnmi- 
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l.ont! 

TMiirniiind 
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D'.xon 

Mat.siinnKa 
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Manint:lv 
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Mtlelier 

\V.  irker 

Ea-si 

Miiihell 

VViIsdn 

Evans 

MnMidian 

ZiirinskN 

Ciarn 

MiirkiiMski 

Cilrnn 

Niikles 

NOT  VOTING 
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.Andrews 

fDrd 

l-a\ali 

Bosi  h*il/ 

Ciold\iaI<  r 

Malliias 

Danforth 

Han 

M<(/t  nbaiini 

L>«m»-iiiri 

H>  in/ 

I'.res 

D^innbi  Titer 

InoiiM' 

Riiuii 

E\oii 

Jepst  n 

Tnwt  r 

So  the  amendment  (No.  3221  >  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  \ote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
Kennedy)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg)  be  added  as 
conspon.sors  of  this  nuclear  risk  reduc 
tion  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  expres-s  my  profound  appreciation 
to  all  Senators  who  have  joined  us  in 
the  spirit  of  this  amendment.  I  am  op 
timislic  that  in  the  years  to  come, 
they  will  look  back  upon  this  as  a  first 
act  leading  toward  a  better  under 
standing  to  reduce  tensions  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  hope  they  will  feel  that  they 
have  shared  in  this  landmark  decision. 

Mr.   President,   as   indicated   by   the 
leadership,  there  will  be  no  more  roll 
call    voles    today.    The    distinguished 
Senator     from    Georgia     and     I     will 


remain  here  until  such  time  as  neces- 
.sary  to  handle  other  matters  relating 
to  this  bill  which  have  been  cleared  on 
both  sides. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  waited  most  patiently 
throughout  the  morning  to  present  his 
amendment,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi. 

AMKNDMKNT  NO.  3222 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  commitlt-e  are  two  or  three 
items  which  relate  to  our  Ite.serve 
Forces  concerning  equipment,  what  we 
call  small  items  of  equipment:  S50  mil- 
lion for  the  Army  Guard.  $20  million 
for  the  Air  Guard,  and  S20  million  for 
the  Naval  Reserve.  Mr.  Nunn  and  I 
have  an  amendment,  which  proposes 
to  add  $20  million  for  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  I  call  up  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tlif  Senator  from  Mi.s.slssippi  (Mr  Stkn- 
Nis).  for  himself  and  Mr  Nunn.  propo.si-.s  an 
amciuimcnl  niimbtreil  3222: 

On  pa^e  5.  bet tt tin  lini.s  4  and  5.  insert 
I  lie  follow  int;  For  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
equipment.  $20,000,000 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
part  of  a  program  of  a  few  years 
whereby  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.s*'  have 
been  looking  at  the  proposition  of  get- 
ting more  adequate  small  items  sup- 
plied to  all  our  reserve  forces.  It  has 
proved  to  be.  I  think,  a  very  popular 
and  a  very  profitable  program  \4ith  re- 
spect to  encouraging  memberi^liip  in 
tliese  reserve  units,  to  really  put  forth 
their  very  best.  It  treats  them  the  way 
they  should  have  been  treated  all  the 
time,  as  I  see  it. 

At  one  time.  I  described  these  prod- 
ucts that  we  propose  to  buy:  Give 
them  something  that  still  has  the  fac- 
tory paint  on  it.  Make  them  feel  that 
they  belong,  that  they  have  the  best, 
that  they  have  the  modern  weapons, 
rather  than  something  that  has  been 
largely  used  up  and  worn  out  by  the 
regular  ser\  ices. 

And  these  matters  have,  as  I  said, 
continued  for  2  or  3  years  and  proven 
highl.v  profitable  in  the  morale  and 
they  are  actually  needed.  There  are  no 
big  expensive  items  in  it.  It  relates  to 
matters  like  radio  sets  of  \arious 
kinds,  maintenance  kits,  switchboards, 
telephone  sets,  and  a  few  machine 
guns  here. 

I  am  reading  now  from  those  that 
are  proposed  to  go  into  this  Marine 
Reserve  unit. 

I  trust  that  this  will  receive  the  fa- 
vorable response  from  the  member- 
ship. Mr.  President,  and  take  its  place, 
along  with  other  items  that  are  in  this 
same  program  that  will  be  taken  up.  of 


course,  in  conference  with  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  who  have  an  inter- 
est in  some  items  themselves. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Mississippi  not 
only  for  sponsoring  this  amendment 
but  for  his  years  of  being  at  the  very 
forefront  of  pursuing  diligently  the 
kind  of  Reserve  program  that  this 
Nation  needs  and  deserves.  To  bring 
about  that  kind  of  program  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  has  been  the 
leader  on  the  Senate  side  and  I  think 
in  Congress  in  trying  to  get  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  critical 
items  that  our  Reserves  otherwise 
would  not  get. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  a  modest 
amount  of  discretionary  funds— $20 
million-to  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
to  be  used  to  purchase  critical  items  of 
equipment  that,  in  their  judgment, 
will  provide  the  most  military  capabil- 
ity for  the  money. 

The  committee  recommended  com- 
parable funding  approval  for  the 
Army  National  Guard,  the  Air  Nation- 
al Guard,  and  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Since  the  time  the  committee  acted  on 
this  bill.  It  has  learned  of  some  par- 
ticular shortages  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  that  need  to  be  satisfied.  The 
$20  million  requested  is  the  .same 
amount  provided  to  the  other  Reserve 
components.  At  this  lime,  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  is  the  only  service  for 
which  the  committee  approved  no  spe- 
cific funds.  This  amount  will  provide 
almost  1. 000  pieces  of  new  equipment 
for  the  Marines. 

These  are  not  glamorous  items  of 
equipment,  but  they  are  critical  to 
day-to-day  readiness  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  Some  of  the  items  that 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee include  radio  sets,  water  distri- 
bution equipment,  water  purification 
units,  and  fuel  dispensing  systems. 
Again,  these  are  not  glamorous  items, 
as  I  mentioned,  but  they  are  the  types 
of  equipment  needed  to  shoot,  move, 
and  communicate.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  list  of  critical  items 
that  might  be  purchased  with  the  dis- 
cretionary funds  provided  by  this 
amendment.  This  list  was  provided  by 
the  Marine  Corps  and  has  been  vali- 
dated by  them  as  unmet  requirements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  kuNN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  not  con- 
strained to  buy  these  items,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment,  if  there  are 
equipments  of  higher  priority  in  their 
judgment,  but  at  least  this  gives  us  an 
idea  of  some  of  the  critical  shortages 
that  are  there. 

I  also  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StennisI  for  his  untiring  efforts  over 
the  years  on  behalf  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve.  Much  of  the  committee's 
package  was  at  his  instigation  as  is 
this  amendment  today.  He  continues 
to  focus  on  this  highly  important  area 
of  improving  Guard  and  Reserve  capa- 
bilities, and  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  these  efforts. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  commend  our  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
former  chairman  for  many  years  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  for 
taking  this  initiative.  No  Member  of 
the  Senate  watches  out  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  with 
more  sincerity  and  diligence  than  our 
distinguiKhed  and  beloved  friend  from 
Mississippi. 

If  I  might  share  in  just  a  brief  remi- 
niscence, of  events  during  World  War 
II  when  1  served  in  the  Navy.  Thereaf- 
ter. I  joined  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serves in  1949  and  eventually  served  in 
Korea  with  the  Marines.  But  during 
the  years  prior  to  service  in  Korea  I 
trained  many  summers  with  the  Ma- 
rines, arxi  we  used  what  we  call  hand- 
me-down  equipment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  They  were  the  most 
ragged  pieces  of  uniforms.  Even  some 
elements  of  that  equipment  were  kept 
by  the  Marines  since  World  War  I.  We 
compensated,  of  course,  in  the  Marinfi' 
Corps  with  the  spirit  as  we  call 
Semper  Fi.  We  overcame  the  deficien- 
cies and  I  know  full  well  from  first- 
hand experience  the  needs  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  equipment. 

The  marines  have  had  to  scrounge 
around  and  get  those  bits  and  pieces 
they  need,  oftentimes.  I  may  say. 
stealing  it  from  the  Navy,  to  provide 
for  their  Reserve  training. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  begin  to 
put  more  and  more  emphasis  on  the 
Reserve  and  the  Guard  as  an  essential 
element  for  our  readiness  posture  in 
national  defense  and  indeed  my  distin- 
guished colleague   from  Georgia  and 


myself  time  and  time,  joined  by  Sena- 
tor Stennis  and  others,  have  taken 
initiatives  to  strengthen  the  Guard 
and  Reserve,  including,  of  course,  the 
Marines. 

This  is  a  particular  important  piece 
of  legislation.  I  commend  my  dear 
friend  from  Mississippi  for  this  initia- 
tive. This  side  accepts  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia for  his  remarks  and  those  of  Sena- 
tor Nunn.  They  both  contributed  to 
these  programs,  and  I  think  that  it 
spells  out  in  part  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  turn  to  and  should  turn  to 
these  Reserve  units  more  and  more. 
Their  assignments  will  be  more  and 
their  recognition  and  their  supplies 
will  be  more. 

I  thank  both  Senators. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  just  have  one  clari- 
fication to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Mississippi.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing that  the  equipment  sought  with 
this  authorization  will  be  restricted  to 
the  list  enumerated  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  listing  it  here.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  put  the  final 
touches  on  this  list  I  am  sure.  He  will 
respond  to  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes.  The  list  we  have 
came  from  the  Marine  Corps.  I  used 
the  word  "discretionary."  I  do  not 
mean  that  to  imply  that  they  could  go 
beyond  the  list  that  we  have  attached 
here  to  be  part  of  the  report,  but  they 
could  decide  on  the  number  of  items 
within  that  list  and  would  not  have  to 
spend  the  money  in  the  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  way  we  have  multiplied 
the  number  of  items  times  the  funds 
per  units. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  that  clarification, 
joined  in  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment  relating  to  Marine  Re- 
serve equipment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Missisisippi. 

The  amendmefit  No.  3222  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.jMr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  was  accepted  relevant  to  small 
business  set-aside,  and  I  inadvertently 
misstated  one  aspect  of  it  in  response 
to  a  question  from  my  friend  from 
Georgia  who  was  floor  managing  the 
bill  for  the  minority,  and  we  are  work- 
ing on  a  clarifying  colloquy  which  I 
will  offer  on  Monday,  but  I  did  want 
to  alert  any  readers  of  the  Record 
that  there  was  an  inadvertent  missta- 
tement by  myself  last  night  of  one 
portion  of  that  particular  amendment 
on  the  small  business  set-aside,  and  I 
thank  my  friends  for  their  under- 
standing of  this,  and  we  will  gel  back 
to  it  on  Monday. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  and  I  recall  the  dialog 
we  had  on  that,  and  it  may  be  an  im- 
portant item,  as  far  as  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  is  concerned.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  the  dialog  in 
that  so  we  can  clarify  the  Record  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  provision  in 
this  bill  that  relates  to  the  construc- 
tion of  military  vessels  or  major  com- 
ponents of  military  vessels  in  a  foreign 
shipyard. 

Senator  Tower  and  I  have  discussed 
this  at  length.  We  have  a  couple  of 
key  questions  in  interpretation  of  this 
provision  that  we  have  dicussed  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  long  been  concerned  about 
maintaining  an  adequate  shipbuilding 
capability  in  the  United  States.  This 
concern  was  formalized  in  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1983  which  amend- 
ed chapter  633  of  title  10,  United 
Stales  Code,  by  adding  section  7309  to 
prohibit  the  construction  of  a  U.S. 
naval  vessel  or  the  major  component 
of  the  hull  or  superstructure  of  a  U.S. 
naval  vessel  in  a  foreign  shipyard. 

A  provision  in  the  fiscal  year  1985 
defense  authorization  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices would  expand  the  scope  of  this 
prohibition  to  include  all  U.S.  military 
vessels.  The  majority  of  the  committee 
believed  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
was  that  tall  major  U.S.  shipbuilding 
efforts  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  undertaken  in  American 
shipyards.  The  use  of  the  term  "mili- 
tary vessel"  would  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress.  If  the  provision  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee  is  enacted.  The 
major  shipbuilding  efforts  of  each 
military  department,  not  just  those  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  would  be 
covered  by  this  restriction. 

Section  7309  does,  however,  provide 
that  the  President  may  authorize  ex- 
ceptions to  this  prohibition  when  he 
determines  that  it  is  in  the  national 
security  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  do  so.  There  is  one  aspect  of  a  possi- 
ble Presidential  determination  of  U.S. 
national  security  interest  that  should 
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be  clarified,   and   that    relates  to   the 
goals  of  enhancing  the  rationalization, 
standardization,    and    Interoperability 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  North  At 
lantic  Alliance. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  the  U.S.  Con 
gres.s  who  is  more  knowledgeable  or 
who  has  taken  greater  interest  in  the 
policies  and  programs  of  NATO  than 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser\  ices.  Senator  Ni;nn.  In  par 
ticular.  Senator  Nunn  ha.s  consistently 
played  a  critical  role  in  improving 
NATO  defen.se  cooperative  efforts. 

In  fact.  Senator  Nunn.  in  coopera 
tion  with  our  former  colleague.  Sena- 
tor John  Culver,  is  responsible  for  the 
two  major  congressional  policies  on 
NATO  defense  cooperation.  The 
Culver-Nunn  amendments  of  1976  and 
1977  put  the  Congre.ss  clearly  on 
record  as  favoring  efforts  to  enhance 
NATO  rationalization,  standardiza 
tion.  and  interoperability. 

The  1976  amendment  states  in  part: 

It  l.s  the  policy  of  ihf  United  Stales  llial 
equipment  prorured  for  llif  u.sc  of  person 
nel    of    the    Armed    Forees    of    Ihe    United 
Slate.s  .stationed  in  Europe  under  Ilic  terms 
of    the    North    Atlantic    Treatv    should    be 
standardized  or  at   least   interoperable  ^Mlh 
eqiiipmenl  of  other  members  of  the  North 
Atlantlr   Treaty    Organization.    In   earr\iri>; 
out   such   policy   the  Secretary   of   Defense 
shall,  to  tht'  maximum  feasible  extent,  mill 
ate  and  carry  oul   procurement   procedures 
thai   provide    for   the   acquisition   of  equip 
meni  vkhich  is  standardizt  d  or  interoperable 
with   equipmeni    of   other   members  of    the 
North   Atlantic  Treaiv    Organization   when 
ever  such  equipment  is  to  be  used  by  person 
nel    of    the    Armed    Forces    of    the    I'liited 
States  stationed  in  Europe  under  the  terms 
of  Ihe  North  Allanlic  Treat \ 

With  respect  to  the  prohibitions  on 
foreign  construction  of  U.S.  ve.ssels 
contained  in  .section  7309  of  title  10 
and  the  President's  authority  to  au- 
thorize exceptions  when  he  deter- 
mines that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  do  so.  it  is  the  view  of  this  Senator 
that  the  Culver-Nunn  amendments 
would  justify  a  Presidential  determi 
nation  on  the  grounds  of  enhancing 
NATO  rationalization,  standardiza- 
tion, and  interoperability. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  if  he  shares  this  view. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  clarify  this  im- 
portant issue. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  views  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  You  quoted  that  crucial 
policy  statement  enacted  by  the  94th 
Congress  regarding  standardization 
and  interoperability  in  NATO.  I  would 
only  add  that  it  took  us  a  .second  year 
to  add  the  following  provision  to  law 
which  is  crucial  to  our  purposes  here 
today: 

1 2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  de 
termines  that  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  policv  expre.s.si'd  in  paragraph 
<  1 1  of  this  subsection,  to  procure  equipment 
manufactured  outside  ihe  United  States,  he 


IS  authorized  to  determine,  for  Ihe  purpo.ses 
of  Section  2  to  title  III  of  the  Act  of  March 
;j.  1933  (47  Stal  1520.  41  U  S.C  lOai.  that 
the  acquisilion  of  such  equipmeni  manufac 
lured  in  the  l'nit<'d  Stales  is  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  will 
recall,  this  paragraph  was  inserted  in 
order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
interoperability  and  standardization  in 
NATO  procurement  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  and  would  be  suffi- 
cient reason  for  exclusion  under  the 
so-called  Buy  America  Act. 

Section  7309  of  title  10.  and  the 
amendments  thereto  proposed  in  this 
bill,  parallel  the  Buy  America  Act.  It  is 
Important  to  note  that  rationalization, 
standardization,  and  interoperability 
[RSI]  In  NATO  is  no  less  critical  now 
than  it  was  in  1976  when  we  first 
pa-ssed  the  Culver-Nunn  amendment. 
NATO's  defensive  capabilities  could  be 
substantially  impro\t'd  by  an  expand- 
ed and  more  dedicated  RSI  effort.  The 
duplication  of  effort  in  NATO  and  cur- 
rent lack  of  Interoperability  wastes  re- 
sources committed  to  defense  by 
NATO  member  states. 

NATO  collectively  continues  to  oiit- 
spend  the  Warsaw  Pact,  but  we  don't 
achieve  Ihe  maximum  capability  for 
the  dollars  expended  because  of  con- 
tinuing inefficiencies,  too  often  bred 
by  .sentiments  of  local  protectionist 
ones,  that  impede  RSI  efforts  must  be 
put  aside  if  the  alliance  is  to  provide  a 
credible  conventional  dt>terrent. 

Given  the  importance  of  NATO  RSI. 
a  Presidential  determination  to  except 
Ihe  prohibitions  of  .section  7309  of  title 
10  on  the  basis  of  fulfilling  NATO  RSI 
goals  would  cU'arly  meet  the  criterion 
of  being  in  the  U.S.  national  interest. 
Since  1978.  the  Congress  has  .set  a 
precedent  for  such  a  determination  by 
providing  for  exceptions  to  various 
Buy  America  restrictions  when  the 
goals  of  NATO  standardization  and 
interoperability  would  benefit. 

Mr  President.  I  thank  Senator 
TowKR  for  raising  this  important  Issue 
and  for  providing  me  the  opportunity 
to  present  my  \  lews. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
concur  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.  I  appreciate  his  clar- 
ification of  this  issue,  and  I  laud  his 
continuing  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  final 
matter  that  we  will  now  cover  is  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  relating  to  the  hous- 
ing allowances  for  military  and  the 
members  of  the  clergy. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  3223 


iPiirpo.se:  To  clarify  congressional  intent 
with  respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  and  basic  allow- 
ance for  subsistence,  and  any  rental  allow- 
ance proxided  to  ministers) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

rile  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner] 
for  himself  and  Mr  Helms  and  Mr.  Exon. 
proposes  an  amendment  numtjered  3223. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  54.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

CLARIFICATION  OF  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  160b.  la»  (1)  Chapter  7  of  title  37. 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
lion: 

■■'>  111  Tax  irealmt-nl  of  hasir  allowancf  fiir  quar- 
lrr>  and  fia'tic  subsislcnte  allow anrr 

In  determining  whether  any  deduction 
allocable  to  basic  allowance  for  quarters  (in- 
cluding any  variable  housing  allowance,  sta- 
tion housing  allowance,  or  similar  allow- 
ancei  or  basic  subsistence  allowance  is  al- 
lowable under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  such  allowance  shall  not  be  considered 
as  exempt  from  income  taxes". 

i2i  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

431    Tax  treatment  of  basic  allowance  for 

quarters  and  basic  subsistence 

allowance,  ". 

ibi     P'or     the     purpo.ses     of     determining 

whether    an\    deduction    allocable    to    any 

rental  allowance  paid  to  a  minister  of  the 

gospel  as  part  of  the  compen.sation  of  such 

minister    is    allowable    under    the    Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954.  such  allowance  shall 

not  be  treated  as  exempt  from  income  taxes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cospon- 
.sors  of  this  amendment  be  Mr.  Helms 
and  Mr.  Exon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  in  order  to 
clarify  and  make  explicit  the  long- 
standing intent  of  Congre.ss  regarding 
the  tax  treatment  of  tax-exempt  al- 
lowances for  housing  and  subsistence 
which  are  paid  to  our  service  person- 
nel and  rental  allowances  for  parson- 
ages which  are  paid  to  ministers. 

The  Treasury  Department  recently 
approved  and  then  delayed  until  Janu- 
ary 1985.  implementation  of  a  revenue 
ruling  that  would  require  members  of 
the  clergy  to  reduce  their  deductions 
for  tax-deductible  housing  expenses  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  covered  by 
tax-free  allowances. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  they  made 
an  incorrect  analysis  in  that  case  and 
now  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
tending It  to  a  group  of  Americans 
that  are  watching  the  debate  on  this 
bill  with  great  interest. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  fully  ap- 
preciate, the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  currently  considering  extending 
t'hat  ruling  to  our  military  personnel. 

Language  approved  by  the  Senate 
for  the  Budget  Deficit  Reduction  Act. 
if  accepted  in  conference,  would  have 
delayed  Implementation  of  any  such 
ruling  for  both  groups  until  1986. 

Unfortunately,  even  if  the  confer- 
ence committee  had  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate's position,  we  would  still  be  doing  a 
disservice  to  millions  of  our  service 
people  and  ministers  who  are  waiting 
resolution  of  this  matter. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  ad- 
dresses the  plight  of  these  two  groups 
who  are  .so  vital  to  our  society. 

1  fully  support  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  for  them;  not  because  a 
benefit  is  justified— it  is— but  because 
it  is  demonstrably  more  cost  effective 
for  the  Government. 

In  the  case  of  the  ministers,  their 
salaries  and  allowances  are  paid  by  the 
tax-deductible  contributions  of  the 
members  of  their  respective  congrega- 
tions. 

Any  loss  to  the  minister  due  to  addi- 
tional taxes  he  must  pay  as  a  result  of 
Revenue  Ruling  83-3  will  inevitably  be 
made  up  by  increased  contributions 
from  members  of  the  congregation. 

Those  contributions  are.  of  course, 
deductible. 

Since  each  increment  of  increase 
paid  to  the  minister  will  be  taxable, 
the  before-lax  contribution  will  exceed 
the  total  cut  that  is  made  up  for  him. 

As  a  result,  the  increase  in  deducti- 
ble contributions  may  well  exceed  the 
new  tax  revenue  gained  from  the  min- 
ister and  the  Treasury  could  experi- 
ence a  new  lo.ss  in  revenue. 

Mr.  President.  I  raise  this  issue 
today,  on  this  bill,  because  I  consider 
the  situation  urgent  for  our  uniformed 
service  members  due  to  the  frequency 
with  which  they  move  and  face  rent- 
or-buy  decisions. 

For  that  reason,  any  delay  seriously 
exacerbates  their  concerns. 

Career-service  members  must  consid- 
er tax  treatment  of  their  allowances 
when  they  are  reassigned  and  forced 
to  make  a  rent-or-buy  decision. 

Literally  hundreds  of  these  decisions 
are  being  made  daily. 

Without  a  prompt  resolution  of  this 
issue,  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps.  Air  Force, 
and  Coast  Guard  must  assume  the 
worst. 

Secretai-y  Weinberger  recently  wrote 
Secretary  Regan  and  pointed  out  this 
fact. 

He  also  noted  that  this  particular 
benefit  issue,  unlike  any  other  under 


current  consideration,  would  have  im- 
mediate impact  on  take-home  pay. 

The  more  than  272.000  current  mili- 
tary homeowners  would  suffer  a  per- 
manent pay  cut  of  from  4  to  6  percent, 
depending  on  many  individual  factors. 

Those  faced  with  a  rent-or-buy  deci- 
sion in  the  future  would  also  face  that 
cut  if  they  buy. 

That  can  only  be  a  powerful  disin- 
centive to  homeownership  for  them. 

For  some  current  homeowners  it 
could,  literally,  mean  bankruptcy. 

Recently,  I  asked  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  their  a.ssessment  of  the 
impact  if  such  a  revenue  ruling  is  im- 
plemented for  our  military  personnel. 

General  Chavarries  reply  indicates 
a  significant,  negative  impact  on 
morale  and  retention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  question  and  General 
Chavarries  answer  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Secretary  Weinberger's  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Regan  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Impact  of  Proposed  Deduction 
Disallowance 

Question.  Gentlemen,  as  you  know,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  Treasury  are 
studying  a  proposed  Revenue  Ruling  which 
would  deny  otherwise  tax  deductible  hous- 
ing expenses  to  the  extent  they  are  covered 
by  already  tax  free  allowances  such  as  BAQ. 
It  has  been  reported  that  the  Secretary  of 
T)efense  has  written  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  strongly  opposing  the  propo.sed 
ruling.  Plea.se  provide  us  with  your  a.ssess- 
ment of  both  the  near  and  long  term  impact 
if  such  a  Revenue  Ruling  is  implemented. 

Answer.  We  foresee  significant  near  term 
and  long  term  impact.  Morale,  retention. 
and  the  budget  would  all  be  affected.  This 
action  would  have  a  devastating  financial 
impact  on  the  persons  directly  affected.  The 
significant  loss  of  take-home  pay  which 
these  personnel  would  suffer  would  un- 
doubtedly lower  their  morale  and.  for  many. 
could  be  the  deciding  factor  in  choosing  not 
to  remain  in  military  service.  Further,  the 
effect  of  this  action  will  extend  well  beyond 
those  directly  affected,  ranging  from  those 
persons  not  now  homeowners,  who  will  per- 
ceive that  homeownership  has  become  eco- 
nomically infeasible.  to  those  who  will  view 
it  as  a  general  assault  on  military  benefits. 

We  would  expect  an  immediate  adverse 
impact  on  retention.  Though  the  effect  is 
difficult  to  quantify,  we  estimate  that  the 
career  force  could  be  reduced  by  up  to  9.000 
members  within  five  years  after  the  limita- 
tion goes  into  affect,  as  compared  to  what 
the  career  force  would  otherwi.se  be.  The  ad- 
verse retention  effect  of  this  ruling  will  be 
proportionally  greater  for  senior  NCOs  and 
petty  officers  who  are  eligible  for  retire- 
ment, since  they  are  more  likely  to  own 
homes  and  to  be  in  higher  tax  brackets  than 
other  members  of  the  enlisted  force  and 
tend  to  be  more  responsive  to  pay  changes 
than  for  those  approaching  20  years  of  serv- 
ice. To  the  extent  that  retention  is  reduced. 
it  will  be  necessary  to  recruit  additional 
entry  level  personnel  to  replace  the  lost  ca- 
reerists. In  the  environment  which  we  face 


now  of  an  impro\  ing  economy  and  a  declin- 
ing youth  population,  making  our  recruiting 
objectives  could  prove  to  be  very  difficult. 
The  retention  effect  on  our  officer  commu- 
nity could  be  even  worse  than  for  career  en- 
listed. Since  officers  are  proportionally 
greater  homeowners  and  would  suffer  the 
greatest  finaticial  loss  under  this  ruling,  we 
can  expect  many  to  leave  military  .service. 

We  can  estimate  the  financial  impact  on 
military  homeowners.  Approximately 
270.000  servicemembers  live  in  homes  they 
own  and  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
revenue  ruling.  The  disallowance  of  deduc- 
tions for  interest  and  property  taxes  to  liie 
extent  of  housing  allowances  would  effec- 
tively cut  their  pay  by  an  estimated  4  to,6 
percent.  Of  these.  80  percent  are  in  pay 
grade  0-3  or  lower.  For  example,  a  typical 
homeowner  in  grade  0-3  in  San  Antonio. 
Texas,  would  have  a  pay  cut  of  $1,213  per 
year.  An  E-7  in  Washington.  D.C..  would 
lo.se  $1,054.  We  estimate  the  total  pay  loss 
to  be  $320  million.  The  greatest  share  of 
this  loss  is  in  grades  0-5  ($40M).  0-4  ($45M). 
0-3  ($40M).  E-7  ($40M).  and  E-6  ($35M). 

Because  of  equity  considerations  and  the 
potential  impact  on  retention,  these  losses 
in  take-home  pay  may  need  to  be  restored. 
Thus,  the  potential  budget  impact  results 
from  restoring  the  pay  of  affected  personnel 
to  the  pre-disallowance  level.  We  estimate 
the  cost  of  restoring  the  take-home  pay  of 
those  members  affected  to  be  approximate- 
ly $1.1  billion.  Restoring  pay  would  be  ac- 
complished by  raising  housing  allowances. 
The  allowances  would  have  to  be  raised  for 
tho.se  who  rent  as  well'as  the  members  who 
purchase  their  homes.  Because  it  may  be 
unworkable  to  make  a  direct  reimbursement 
for  the  take-home  pay  loss  to  those  mem- 
bers affected,  the  most  practical  and  cost-ef- 
fective solution  may  be  to  authorize  the  de- 
ductions explicitly  for  mortgage  interest 
and  property  taxes  which  military  horne- 
owners  can  presently  take. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  February  15.  1984. 
Hon,  Donald  T.  Regan. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Don:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
January  12.  1984  concerning  possible  action 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  deny  de- 
ductions for  home  mortgage  interest  and 
property  taxes  paid  by  members  of  the 
armed  forces  who  receive  lax  free  housing 
allowances. 

I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  involve 
the  Administration  in  what  was  perceived 
by  some  as  an  issue  within  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Services  enforcement  authority.  I  ap- 
preciate also  your  determination  to  preclude 
enforcement  of  any  decision  adverse  to  mili- 
tary members  that  would  affect  mortgage 
interest  and  property  taxes  paid  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1985.  These  actions  will  meet  the  im- 
mediate concerns  of  most  servicemembers 
who  could  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  position  on 
this  matter. 

For  two  reasons.  I  remain  concerned,  how- 
ever, that  the  Administration  must  resolve 
this  issue  promptly.  First,  there  is  my  con- 
cern for  the  career  servicemembers  who 
must  consider  this  issue  when  they  are 
forced  to  make  a  decision  to  rent  or  buy  a 
home  upon  reassignment.  Hundreds  of 
these  decisions  are  being  made  daily,  and  a 
lengthy  period  of  issue  resolution  may  only 
serve  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment presently  does  not  adequately  re- 
imburse military  families  who  move  pursu- 
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ant  to  Go\crnm<'nt  ordiTs.  Scroiicl.  Ilurr  is 
no  current  military  comprnsalion  issut  Ihal 
mor«'  directly  affects  the  career  force  This 
issue  affects  todays  take-home  pay  Thus 
the  issue  has  an  immediar\  I  hat  (uliire  ben 
efjts  such  as  retirem»nt  pa>  will  iumt 
assume. 

So  if  *e  could  resolve  this  issue  by  mid- 
summer this  year  it  would  tM'  very  helpful 
but.  of  course,  better  the  present  situation 
than  the  wronK  resolution!  The  Defense 
staff  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  help  in  any 
way  you  think  would  be  u.seful.  We  look  for 
ward  to  our  discussions  with  \ou  and  your 
staff. 

Sincerely. 

Cap 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  lho.se 
of  us  who  have  worked  with  military 
compensation  for  many  years  are  well 
aware  of  the  concept  of  a  total  com- 
pensation package. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  and 
then  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis 
tinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  has 
worked  to  establish  a  compen.sation 
package  for  military  personnel  which 
equates  to  what  they  might  expect  if 
they  chcse  a  career  in  the  private 
sector. 

That  effort  is  dramatically  apparent 
in  the  quality  of  individuals  coming 
into  the  military  today  and  in  the 
higher  retention  rates  the  services 
presently  enjoy. 

Revenue  rulings  dating  back  at  least 
to  1955  and  a  1925  court  of  claims  case 
uphold  the  current  tax  treatment  of 
the  allowances  in  question  here. 

My  amendment  does  not  create  any 
new  benefits  or  add  any  additional 
costs  to  this  bill. 

It  merely  serves  to  make  explicit  the 
longstanding  intent  of  Congress  for 
our  service  people  and  clergy. 

It  will  also  have  the  added  benefit  of 
removing  the  strain  of  not  knowing 
the  outcome  of  this  attack  on  their 
compensation. 

The  proposed  revenue  ruling  has 
been  hanging  over  their  heads  like  the 
'Sword  of  Damocles.  "  an  impending 
disaster  for  those  individuals  and.  indi- 
rectly, to  military  readine.ss. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided tax  advantages  for  military  al- 
lowances for  many,  many  years  as  an 
intended  part  of  the  total  compensa- 
tion package  for  our  military  person 
nel. 

They  provide  a  very  efficient  and 
cost  effecti\e  means  to  offset  some  of 
the  hardships  of  military  service. 

A  servicemember's  entitlements  are 
comprised  of  pay  and  allowances. 

Pay  is  defined  as  basic  pay.  special 
pay.  retainer  pay.  incentive  pay.  re- 
tired pay.  and  equivalent  pay.  but  does 
not  include  allowances.  ' 

Military  allowances  are  not  consid- 
ered compensation  for  .services  ren- 
dered. 

Congre.ss  clo.sely  examines  military 
compensation    every    year    to    ensure 


fairness  to  our  .service  people  and  the 
taxpayers. 

The  IRS  has  long  respected  this 
practice. 

The  tax  advantages  accruing  to  mili- 
tary allowances  may  appear  to  be 
anomalous  to  .some  tax  accountants, 
but.  in  fact,  there  is  a  clear  history  of 
executive,  judicial  and  legislative  ap- 
proval for  them. 

Housing  allowances.  in  various 
forms,  have  existed  for  the  military 
since  before  the  Civil  War. 

These  allowances  were  determined 
to  be  nontaxable  in  1925. 

Th«'  IRS  adopted  the  position  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  decision  and  issued 
Treasury  Decision  3724  which  an- 
nounced as  policy  the  nontaxable 
nature  of  allowances  for  quarters. 

The  current  Basic  Allowances  for 
Quarters  (BAQl  was  created  as  an  en- 
titlement by  .section  302  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949. 

Variable  Housing  Allowance  [VHA] 
was  added  recently  through  the  ef- 
forts of  this  body  to  more  equitably 
target  regional  variations  in  housing 
expenses. 

The  importance  of  providing  hous- 
ing for  the  military  is  seen  in  the  judi- 
cial attitude  concerning  their  right  to 
publically  pro\  ided  quarters. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said: 

Quarters  are  e.xpecled  lo  be  furnished  by 
the  Government  ..  When  it  cannot  thus 
furnish.  It  allows  lliem  lo  b«'  obtained  oiIut 
wise  and  t>ays  a  monthly  eompeiisalion 
therefor  cal  ed  commutation. 

The  Court  of  Claims  has  gone  even 
further  by  stating: 

Publia  qiiarlers  .  .  nsi  are  as  muth  a 
nulilarv]  necessity  as  the  pri)curenieiu  of  im 
plements  of  warfare  or  the  traiiunM  o( 
I  roops. 

The  court  added: 

Military   quarters  are   no   more   than 

an  intei;ral  pari  of  ihe  organization  it.self 

Thev    are  Ihe    iiidispensible    facilities 

for  keepinn  the  Army  inlact 

BAQ.  by  statutory  defitiition.  is  not 
considered  a  part  of  a  servicemember's 
pay 

BAQ  IS  paid  to  an  eligible  member 
regardless  of  its  resultant  or  intended 
u.se. 

Thus  it  is  a  statutory  entitlement  to 
a  fixed  sum  of  money  unrelated  to  any 
actual  expenses  incurred  for  private 
quarters. 

The  judicial  attitude  that  an  allow- 
ance for  quarters  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Government  and  not  the  individ- 
ual, explains,  in  part,  the  favorable 
tax  treatment  of  such  allowances. 

The  strongest  indication  of  congres- 
sional intent  regarding  this  tax  treat- 
ment is  found  in  the  statutory  defini- 
tion of  Regular  Military  Compen.sa- 
tion [RMCl: 

Renular  compen.sation  '  or  regular  mili- 
tary compen.sation  IRMCl"  means  the  total 
of  .  basic  pay.  basic  allowance  for  quar 
ters  I  including  any  variable  hoiismK  allow 
ance  or  station  hoiisitiM  allowancei.  basic  al- 
lowance lor  subsistence:  and  Federal  tax  ad- 


vantages accruing  to  Ihe  aforementioned  al- 
lowances because  they  are  not  subject  lo 
Federal  income  tax. 

This  definition  of  RMC  makes  it 
clear  that  Congress-  intended  the  al- 
lowances to  receive  favorable  tax 
treatment. 

The  tax  benefits  allowed  for  these 
allowances  are  no  doubt,  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  military  housing 
situation  is  unique. 

The  military  member  must  occupy 
adequate  public  quarters,  when  avail- 
able, or  forfeit  his  allowance. 

He  can  receive  BAQ  and  VHA  only 
when  the  Government  has  failed  to 
provide  those  quarters. 

Military  personnel  are  frequently  re- 
quired to  move  involuntarily,  with  no 
compen-sation  for  real  estate  expenses, 
a  benefit  commonly  available  to  em- 
ployees in  the  private  sector  in  similar 
circumstances. 

They  may  be  required  to  relocate  to 
high-cost  areas,  such  as  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area,  where  they 
find  little  or  no  government  housing 
available  for  them. 

Their  moving  expen.ses  are  generally 
not  fully  reimbursed. 

They  face  frequent  and  prolonged 
family  .separations. 

Their  working  conditions  are  fre- 
quently hazardous. 

They  live  each  day  knowing  they 
may  be  called  on  with  little  notice  to 
combat  areas  where  they  will  be  ex- 
pected to  risk  their  very  lives  for  us. 

Tax  advantaged  allowances  such  as 
the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  and 
the  variable  housing  allowance,  aUow 
us  to  address  the  special  housing  needs 
of  our  military  personnel  in  the  most 
cost-effective  manner. 

With  -separate  allowances,  as  op- 
po.sed  to  basic  pay.  the  needs  and  even 
variations  in  costs  from  region  to 
region  can  be  targeted. 

Making  such  allowances  tax  free  re- 
duces the  amount^s  Congress  must  ap- 
propriate to  provide  fairly  for  the  tar- 
geted expenses. 

The  Department  of  Defen.se  esti- 
inate  to  restore  take-home  pay  of 
tho.se  affected  is  $1.1  billion. 

This  is  because  any  raise  to  restore 
their  lo.sses  would  have  to  be  paid 
acro.ss  the  board  to  homeowners  and 
renters  alike. 

Yet  the  offsetting  gain  to  the  Treas- 
ury would  only  be  about  $300  million. 

The  proposed  revenue  ruling  would 
then  mean  a  net  lo.ss  to  the  Treasury 
of  $800  million. 

The  most  insidious  aspect  is  already 
in  effect. 

Just  the  threat  of  this  loss  of  part  of 
their  compensation  is  having  an  ad- 
verse morale  impact  on  our  service 
people. 

For  the  men  and  women  of  our  uni- 
formed services,  this  is  one  more  glar- 
ing example  of  erosion  of  their  bene- 
fits. 


Moreover,  they  view  it  as  an  attack 
on  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and 
long-starKling  aspects  of  their  total 
compensation  package. 

The  resulting  influence  on  retention, 
and  eventually  readines.s,  is  bound  to 
be  negative. 

What  Mill  it  cost  us  to  recover  from 
that? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  historically 
sought  comparability  in  total  compen- 
sation for  our  military  personnel. 

Revenue  ruling  83-3  would  destroy 
that  carefully  constructed  comparabil- 
ity by  telling  our  service  people  that 
some  of  their  take-home  dollars  are 
not  as  valuable  as  a  civilian's  of  com- 
parable pay,  if  they  spend  them  on  a 
home. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue 
making  explicitly  clear  the  tradition 
dating  to  1925  that  our  service  people 
deserve  the  existing  tax  treatment  as  a 
well  earned  and  appropriate  benefit, 
and  as  a  uniquely  cost-effective  means 
for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  discharge  part  of  its  obliga- 
tion to  house  the  uniformed  personnel 
who  so  steadfastly  protect  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port completely  the  amendment  of  my 
good  friend  the  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner]  and  I  am  honored 
to  join  hirn  in  sponsoring  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  early  1983  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  issued  a  ruling 
preventing  ministers  from  deducting 
mortgage  interest  and  taxes  on  their 
residence  to  the  extent  that  they  re- 
ceive a  traditional,  nontaxable  parson- 
age allowance.  Later,  the  IRS  indicat- 
ed that  it  would  apply  the  same  ruling 
to  military  personnel  with  respect  to 
their  quarters  allowance. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  IRS  ac- 
tions, I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2017,  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  for  both  minis- 
ters and  military  personnel.  When  the 
deficit-reduction  package  came  before 
the  Senate  in  April,  Senator  Warner 
and  I  jointly  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment—which was  adopted— to  post- 
pone the  implementation  of  the  IRS 
ruling  until  January  1,  1986.  In  the 
meantime,  Congress  would  have  time 
to  study  the  whole  matter  and  to 
decide  if  this  change  in  current  law  is 
merited.  Many,  including  myself,  have 
questioned  whether  the  IRS  should 
have  attempted  to  make  such  a  sub- 
.stantive  change  in  the  law  unilaterally 
anyway. 

Mr.  President,  the  Warner-Helms 
amendment  will  complement  our 
amendment  to  the  deficit-reduction 
package.  It  is  a  fact  that  if  the  IRS 
ruling  is  allowed  to  take  full  effect, 
both  ministers  and  military  personnel 
will  be  given  a  direct  pay  cut.  Church- 
es would  face  the  prospect  of  having 
to  raise  the  pay  of  their  clergy,  and 
Congress  would  have  to  do  likewise  for 


the  military.  Moreover,  the  uncertain- 
ty already  caused  the  military  in  this 
matter  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
troop  morale,  according  to  reports 
available  to  my  office. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  an  enlightening  arti- 
cle on  the  military  side  of  this  subject 
appeared  in  the  fall  1983  edition  of  the 
Military  Law  Review.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article,  written  by 
Maj.  Thomas  A.  Pyrz  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps,  U.S.  Army, 
and  entitled  "Deductibility  of  Mort- 
gage Expenses  by  the  Military  Home- 
owner after  Revenue  Ruling  83-3,"  in- 
cluding footnotes  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows; 
Deductibility   of   Mortgage   Expenses   by 

THE  Military  Homeowner  After  Revenue 

Ruling  83-3 

(By  MaJ.  Thomas  A.  Pyrz)' 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Since  1925.  the  military  homeowner  has 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  nontaxable  allow- 
ance for  quarters. '  This  allow  ance  is  gener- 
ally used  to  offset,  at  least  in  part,  the  .serv- 
ice member's  monthly  mortgage  payment. 
The  portions  of  the  payment  which  consti- 
tute interest-  and  taxes'  are  allowable 
itemized  deductions  under  current  lax 
laws.  This  allows  a  military  homeowner  to 
use  tax-exempt  dollars  to  generate  a  second 
tax  benefit  in  the  form  of  itemized  deduc- 
tions to  the  extent  that  these  deductions 
exceed  the  zero  bracket  amount.  A  recent 
Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  Revenue 
Ruling.  83-3.  raises  doubt  concerning  the 
continued  availability  of  this  lax  benefit  for 
the  military  homeowner.  This  article  will 
analyze  Revenue  Ruling  83-3  and  its  poten- 
tial effect  on  the  military  homeowner. 

II.  THE  RULING 

Revenue  Ruling  83-3  was  issued  in  Janu- 
ary of  1983  on  Ihe  initiative  of  the  IRS 
rather  than  at  the  request  of  a  specific  tax- 
payer. The  ruling  announces  IRS  policy 
that,  •veterans  and  other  students  may  not 
deduct  educational  expenses;  and  ministers 
may  not  deduct  interest  and  taxes  paid  on  a 
personal  residence,  lo  the  extent  the 
amounts  expended  are  allocable  to  lax- 
exempt  income."^ 

The  ruling  states  that  section  265(1)  of 
the  1954  Internal  Revenue  pode  (IRC)  pro- 
hibits the  deductions  in  question.  Section 
265(1)  provides  that  no  expense  may  be  de- 
ducted for  "any  amount  otherwi.se  allowable 
as  a  deduction  which  is  allocable  to  one  or 
more  classes  of  income  .  .  .  wholly  exempt 
from  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  title  "  •  This 
section  of  the  Code  is  substantially  un- 
changed from  its  predecessor,  section 
24(aK5)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934. '■ 

This  ruling  expressly  overrules  Revenue 
Rulings  62-212  ■  and  62-213  "  which  had  au- 
thorized the  deductions  which  83-3  now 
denies.  Ruling  62-212  dealt  with  the  deduct- 
ibility of  a  minister's  mortgage  expenses 
paid  out  of  his  tax-exempt  'rental  allow- 
ance" governed  by  section  107.  IRC.  The 
section  of  Revenue  Ruling  83-3  dealing  with 
the  deductibility  of  a  veteian's  reimbursed 
educational  expenses  merely  adopts  the  po- 
sition of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  Slates 


in  the  case  of  Manocchio  i .  Commi.ssioner. ' 
Prior  to  any  di.scu.ssion  of  the  effect  of  the 
ruling  on  the  military  homeowner  we  must 
examine  the  two  prongs  .of  the  ruling  in 
greater  detail. 

III.  THE  RULING  AND  THE  MINISTERS 

Section  107.  IRC.  provides: 
In  the  case  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
gross  income  does  not  include— 

(1)  The  rental  value  of  a  home  furnished 
to  him  as  pari  of  his  compensation;  or 

(2)  the  rental  allowance  paid  to  him  as 
part  of  his  compensation,  lo  the  extent  used 
by  him  to  rent  or  provide  a  home.'" 

There  is  no  statutory  entitlement  to  a 
rental  allowance  for  a  qualifying  member  of 
the  clergy.  Congress  had  merely  created  a 
specific  exclusion  from  gross  income  for  the 
rental  allowance  lo  the  extent  it  is  used  to 
offset  actual  or  reasonable  expenses.  Sec- 
tion 107.  IRC.  was  drawn  from  section 
22(b)(6)  of  the  1939  IRC  and  has  remained 
substantially  unchanged  since  it  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921."  The 
legislative  history  of  section  107  provides  no 
indication  why  Congress  granted  this  tax 
benefit  lo  Ihe  clergy. 

Whatever  its  congressional  inspiration, 
the  "parsonage  exclusion"  is  much  less  al- 
traclive  after  Revenue  Ruling  83-3.  At  its 
broadest,  the  exclusion  is  not  available  to  all 
clergy.  *  *  *. 

*  «  «  •  • 

•  *  *  airline  pilot  who  attended  a  flight- 
training  course  which  maintained  and  im- 
proved the  skills  required  in  his  profession. 
Pursuant  to  section  1677  of  Title  38.  U.S. 
Code,  he  received  checks  from  the  Veterans 
Administration  (VA)  covering  90  percent  of 
his  expenses.  He  endorsed  the  checks  over 
lo  the  training  facility.  These  reimburse- 
ments were  not  taxable  income  lo  him;  sec- 
lion  3101(a)  of  Title  38.  U.S.  Code  provides  a 
blanket  exclusion  from  taxation  for  all  ben- 
efit payments  received  pursuant  to  any  law 
administered  by  the  VA.  Manocchio.  proper- 
ly, did  not  report  the  payments  as  income 
on  his  1977  Federal  Income  Tax  return.  He 
nonetheless  deducted  the  entire  flight-train- 
ing expense  as  a  business  expense  on  this 
return.-' 

The  Tax  Court  found  that  the  expense 
was  "directly  allocable"  to  lax-exempt 
income  and  therefore  nondeductible  under 
section  265(1).  IRC.  Manocchio  argued  that 
section  265(1)  did  not  apply  to  his  case  be- 
cause the  section  was  intended  lo  apply  only 
lo  expenses  incurred  in  producing  tax- 
exempt  income.  His  argument  was  based  on 
the  legislaii\'e  history  of  section  24(a)(5)  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1934.  the  predecessor  of 
section  265(1).--  While  the  court  conceded 
that  the  principal  target  "  of  the  provision 
was  expenses  incurred  in  an  active  trade 
business  or  investment  activity,  it  was  un- 
willing lo  read  the  provision  as  limiting  the 
scope  of  section  265(1)  lo  so  narrow  an 
area.- ' 

The  court  found  that  section  265(1)  was 
intended  to  reach  all  expenses  "allocable 
to '"  exempt  income.  As  such,  it  found  the 
language  of  section  265(1)  broad  enough  to 
reach  situations  such  as  Manocchios  where- 
in, but  for  the  expense,  there  would  be  no 
tax-exempt  income.  The  court  further 
found  that  a  one-for-one  relationship  be- 
tween the  reimbursement  and  the  expenses 
created  a  sufficient  nexus  to  consider  the 
expense  "direct  allocable""  to  the  tax- 
exempt  income. 

Manocchios  final  argument  was  based  on 
an  equal  protection  theory.  He  argued  that 
it  was  unfair  discrimination  for  the  IRS  to 
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disallow  an  cxprnsi-  di-dintion  lor  riTipuiils 
of  b«nrfpls  iiiuirr  mcIioii  1677  wllllc  still 
prrmiUmK  txprnsr  didiiclions  lor  ricipi 
fills  of  VA  btncfils  undtT  scctimi  1681  ol 
Ihf  samt'  Tillc.  rdiualion  allo\vatiif  bfiu 
Ills  Thf  tourl  foiiiiil  llial.  sinn  ihc  stcliDii 
1681  btiKfils  wtTf  paid  m  Iln-  form  ol  a 
Ininj;  ^^tipfrui  and  nol  paid  based  upon 
an>  artiial  iramiiiM  cost,  ilu-  diifrn'til  lax 
Ircatrnt'iil  \^.\s  nol  imrcasonablf    ' 

V    THE  HflING  \'HD  THK  MIHTAHY   HUMFOWNKR 

Havinn  novi  considiTi'd  Iht-  tffrrt  of  H«  \c 
nm  Rulms  83  3  on  llir  mmistir  s    nrilal  al 
lowanrt'.  ■  and  Ihf  courl  s  dtrision  in  Manoc 
cliio.     thf     skeptical     military     honifoumr 
must    wondfr  whcthir   hf   or  shf  ran  still 
deduct     mortna»;e     expenses     even     though 
BAQ  and  VHA  are  tax  exempt  income   Tlie 
ans\^fr   lies   in  a  closer  analysis  of   seilmn 
265' 1).  Its  leKisialne  history,  and  a  study  ol 
the  congressional  and  judicial  treatment  of 
BAQ  and  VHA 

At  first  blush,  the  similarity  bet>»een  the 
parsonaue  allowance  and  the  militarv  allow 
ancf  lor  quarlfrs  is  start  linn    In  reality    liie 
allowances  are  quite  different   in  form  and 
in  their  treatment  by  Con>;ress 

A  serMce  members  enlitlemenls  are  com 
prised  of  pay  and  allowances.  Pay  is  defined 
as     basic  pay.  special  pay.  retainer  pas.  m 
centi\e  pay.  retired  pay.  and  equivalent  pav 
but  does  nol  include  allowances         Miliiarv 
allowances  are  nol  considered  compensation 
for  services  rendered       Housuim  alliiwances 
ha\e   existed   for   the   military   since   before 
the  Cuil  War-     These  allowatices  were  d< 
termmed  to  be  nontaxable  b\   the  Court  of 
Claims  in  1925  ■■  The  IRS  adopted  this  deci 
sion    and    issued    Treivsury     Decision    37'J4 
which  announced  the  nontaxable  nature  of 
allowances  for  quarters  as  IRS  policv     '  Tin- 
current  BAQ  was  created  as  an  erititlemenl 
b>   section  302  of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949    ■  The  legislative  historv  of  ihi,-. 
Act   Kives  no  indication  as  to  the  inlinded 
tax  treatment  of  BAQ 

Congress,    however,    clearlv    inleiided    t  he 
BAQ    and    VHA    to    be    treated    different  Iv 
than  the  ministers   rental  allowance   I'niike 
the    specific    exclusion    from    yro.ss    iticomi 
Kiven  the  ministers    allowance,  the  BAQ  is 
merely    excluded     from     the    definition    ol 
Kross  income  in  the   IRC    '    While  a  rental 
allowance,    by   statute,    must    be   paid   tii   a 
minister    as    a    part    of    re^jular   lor.ipeiisa 
tion.      BAQ.  by  statutorv  definition,  is  nut 
considered  a  part  of  a  service  members  pav 
The  BAQ  IS  paid  to  an  eligible  member  re 
Ntardle.ss   of    its    resultant    or    intended    iisi- 
The  minister  only   receives  the  lax cxenipi 
allowance  if  an  expense  is  t;eniTated    The 
BAQ  Is  a  statutory  entitlement   to  a  fixed 
sum  of  money  unrelated  to  any  actual  ex 
penses   incurred    for   private   quarters    The 
rental  allowance  is  nol  fixed  by  statute  and 
IS  limited  to  a  reasonable  amount    These  dil 
ferences  show   that   the  only  real  similarity 
b<-tween  the  two  allowances  is  that  the\  are 
both    nenerallv    relati-d    to    hotisinM     After 
that,  any  comparison  of  the  two  fails 

The  importanci-  of  providing  public  hous 
mti  to  the  military  has  been  noted  in  the  jii 
dicial  altitude  concerniiik:  the  riMht  lo 
public  quarters  The  Supreme  Court  ha.s 
said:  Quarters  are  expected  to  be  furnished 
by  the  «overnm»-nt  .  when  it  cannot  thus 
furnish.  It  allows  them  to  be  obtained  other 
wise  and  pays  a  monthly  compensation 
therefore      called      commutation  The 

Court  of  Claims  has  trone  luriher  by  stating! 
PublM-  quarters  .  art  xs  much  a  miliiarv 
necessity  as  the  priMurement  ol  implements 
of  warfare  or  the  tramint:  of  troops.  '  The 
court   added      military  quarters  are  no 


more  than  an  inle^ral  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion ii.sell  Thev  are  .  the  indispensible 
facilities  for  keepitiM  the  Army 
intact  ■    ' 

This  judicial  attitude  ihat  an  allowance 
lor  quarters  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  govern- 
ment and  not  the  indi\idual  exiilains.  in 
part,  the  lavorable  tax  treatment  of  BAQ. 
The  ministers  rental  allowance  does  not 
enjoy  thisexhalted  position. 

It  could  be  arnued  that  CoiiMress  has  de 
fined  away  BAQ  from  any  application  ol 
section  265i  1  I  this  prousion  of  the  Code 
wiiuld  now  allow  an  olhirwi.se  allowable 
deduction  winch  is  allocable  lo  one  or  more 
classes  ol   income  wholl>   exempt    from 

I  he  taxes  ol  I  III-  subtitle  "  Olie  c-ould 

aruue  that  BAQ  in  not  income,  section 
265(1'  does  nol  appls  and  the  deduction  for 
interest  and  taxes  allo<able  lo  BAC)  are 
Iherelore  allowable  under  sections  163  and 
164 

This  ii-chnical  analvsis  of  section  265<  1  ' 
slreli-hes  a  point  and  mav  leave  the  military 
homeiiwner  uncomlortable  The  definition 
of  income  Is  the  subject  o|  much  dlsa^:ree 
meiit  amon^;  tax  scholars.'  I  he  homeowner 
need  nol  relv  solelv  on  defiiiint  the  problem 
awa\ 

To  understand  the  critical  difference  be 
iweeii   the   mmisiers    rental   allowance  and 
BAQ    the  Tax   Court  s  decision   in   Manoc 
(hill  miisl   be  recalled    That  courls  holdini; 
merelv   i-xlended  the  prohibition  ol  section 
26.'i' 1  I    to   coier    the   stiliialion    where    lax 
exempt   dollars  were     m-neraled     by  incur- 
nni:  an  expense    Receipt  of  the  specific  ex 
(  lusion    under    section    107    is    conditioned 
upon   the  actual  expenditure  ol   the  allow 
ance  lor  rental  or  morl>;aMe  expenses.  Kven 
then,  the  exclusion  is  limited  to  a  reasona 
ble  livim;  expense  and  can  nei.er  exceed  the 
amount  actually  exi)i-nde<l  by  the  minister. 
It    i>   the   expense   that    generates   the    lax 
(•xempt  dolU-fs   The  exclusion  is  tied  dollar 
lor  dollar  to  the  expense-  and  is    directly  al 
loiable  lo  the  expense 

Receipt  ol  BAQ  has  no  such  precondition 
The  <  tit  It  lenient  does  not  depi-nd  on  wheih 
er   the   militars    recipient    i;enerates   an   tx 
pensi     It    is   fixed   by   statute  and  payable 
whene\er  suitable  (luarters  are  not  provided 
to     eligible     siTVice     members      A     service 
member  mav   live  in  a  parent  s   home,  pay 
nolhiti^.  and  -.till  recent   BAQ.  As  such,  sec 
lion  265' I  1  does  nol   appiv   because  any  de- 
duilible  1  xpeiisi    1.^  not     directly   allocable' 
to  the  tax  I'xempt  income,  the  expense  does 
mil  ►jenerate  the  tax  t-xempt  dollars 

The  final  obslacli  to  the  com  inning  de 
diiciion  Is  loiitid  m  the  IRS  position  that 
the  IRC  shall  not  be  read  to  allow  a  double 
deduction  ab.-ienl  a  clear  declaration  ol 
congressional  intent  "  Connre.ss  has  shown 
this  intent,  howiver.  with  respect  to  the 
BAQ 

The  sironKest  indication  of  conKre.ssional 
l-.uoritism  for  the  BAQ  is  found  m  the  stal 
iitorv  definition  of  RcMUlar  Military  com- 
pen-<ation  iRMCi  retiiilar  compensation' 
or  regular  military  compensation  (RMCi 
means  the  total  ol  basic  pay.  basic  al 

lowaiuf  tor  ciuarlers  nncludinn  an>  variable 
hoiisim;  allowance  or  station  housing  allow 
ance  I  basic  allowa'ice  for  subsistence  and 
Fi-deral  tax  advanlaKes  occurrinM  to  the 
aforemi-nlioni-d  allowances  because  they  are 
not  siibiect  lo  Federal  income  tax  '' 

This  definition  of  RMC  makes  it  clear 
that  Coimress  intended  the  allowance  lo  re 
(live  favorable  tax  treatment,  riie  lax  bene 
tits  allowed  lor  BAQ  are.  no  doubt,  a  reco^ 
niiion  that  the  military  housin>;  situation  is 
unuiue    The  militar>    member  must  occupy 


adequate  public  quarters,  when  available,  or 
forffit  Ihf  allowance. '"  The  service  member 
can  receive  BAQ  only  when  the  Kovernmeni 
lias  failed  lo  provide  those  quarters.  Be- 
cause ol  this  unique  situation,  the  military 
receives  a  tax  advanlaKc  that  is  not  avail 
able  to  Department  of  the  Army  contract 
surgeons"  or  lo  former  members  of  the 
military. '-■ 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

Whfn  Ihf  technical  Ii'KaI  arKuments  have 
all  been  made,  thf  ultimate  dc-cision  as  to 
the  dediiclibilily  of  the  military  homeown 
ers  morlKaKf  expen.ses  will  be  decided  by 
reference  lo  .section  265<  1 ).  IRC.  If  the 
reach  of  that  section  is  broad  enough  to 
prohibit  deductions  lor  otherwi.se  deductible 
expenses  simply  becau.se  Ihey  are  paid  out 
of  tax  exempt  dollars,  the  military  home- 
owner may  become  extinct,  rhe  tax  benefit 
receued  because  of  the  deductibility  of 
these  mortuaKC  expenses  would  be  reduc-ed 
by  60  lo  100  percent,  depending  upon  mort 
t;at;e  terim  and  BAQ  and  VHA  rales. 

In  the  final  analysis,  il  seems  unlikely 
Ihat  Iht  IRS  will  attempt  to  question  the 
deductibility  of  the.se  morlKane  expfnsfs 
payable  from  BAQ.  Thf  congressional 
intent  to  provide  favorable  lax  treatment  to 
military  BAQ  is  unquestionable  The  recent 
extension  of  section  265(1 »  to  prohibit  the 
previously  allowfd  deductions  concerned  in 
Revenue  Rulint;  83  3  is  not  inconsistent 
with  continued  favorable  treatment  for  the 
BAQ.  In  both  the  VA  and  rental  allowance 
cases,  the  extension  merely  applies  to  the 
denial  ol  expense  deduclions  which  gener- 
ate tax  exempt  dollars.  But  for  the  ex- 
penses, there  would  be  no  lax-exempt 
income  in  either  case. 

JiidMe  Fay  s  concurriiiK  opinion  in  Manoc- 
chio  states:  1  aurcv  petitioner  s  claimed  de- 
duction IS  di.sallowfd  by  section  265(  1 1.  How- 
ever. I  disagree  with  any  implication  that 
Wf  are  deciding  section  265(  1  >  applies  to  ex- 
penses paid  out  of  exempt  income.  .  . 
Given  the  le»:islative  history's  indication 
that  the  principle  target  of  .section  265(1)  is 
expenses  incurred  in  the  production  of 
exempt  income.  I  find  no  reason  to  consider 
any  possible  reach  of  section  265(  1  >  beyond 
that  clear  tart;et.  ' 

Judj:e  Fays  opinion  was  joined  by  two 
other  members  of  the  five  judue  panel. 
While  the  opinion  does  nol  dfcidc  the  issue 
fxprf.sslv.  It  .scfms  that  the  Tax  Court  will 
not  extend  the  reach  of  section  265(1)  lo 
deny  a  deduction  merely  because  the  ex- 
pense is  paid  out  of  tax-exempt  dollars. 
Given  the  present  feelinK  on  the  court  and 
the  tremendous  ramificalions  which  an  ad- 
verse decision  would  have  on  Uie  armed 
services,  it  seems  that  Revenue  RulinR  83  3 
Is  no  more  than  an  initial  scare  for  the  mili- 
tary homeowner. 

The  issue  discussed  in  this  article  has  not 
yet  been  presented  lo  or  by  the  IRS.  Until 
such  lime  as  it  is  raised,  the  military  home- 
owner should  continue  to  deduct  the  ex- 
penses on  the  theory  thai  s«>ction  265(1) 
does  not  apply  to  expenses  simply  becau.se 
they  are  paid  out  of  tax-exempt  funds. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
looked  at  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  putting  that  amendment 
on  this  bill.  I  am  for  the  substance  of 
the  amendment.  This  matter  has  been 
checked  with  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  think  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  gave  his  assent  and  I 
would  say  the  ranking  minority 
member  did  not  interpose  an  objec- 
tion. Therefore,  I  will  not  object  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  state  that  the  observa- 
tions by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  are  correct.  This  matter 
has  been  reviewed  by  both  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  was  informed  that,  regrettably,  at 
the  conference  yesterday  the  basic 
substance  of  this  amendment,  which  I 
put  forth  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act.  was  rejected  by 
the  conference.  In  the  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  he 
thought  it  was  wise  that  I  proceed 
today  very  promptly  to  try  and  recov- 
er the  lofjt  ground  of  yesterday,  be- 
cause the  purport  of  this  legislation  is 
to  help  two  very,  very  needed  profes- 
sions. It  is,  therefore,  my  desire  to  see 
that  this  be  done  as  promptly  as  we 
can. 

Mr.  President,  seeing  no  Senators 
desiring  to  speak  upon  this  measure 


pending  before  the  Senate.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]. 

The  amendment  (No.  3223)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
waiting  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  will  be  the  last  item  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill  today  and  that  we  can 
anticipate  the  leadership  on  this  side 
will  soon  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  on  the  floor 
which  will  conclude  today's  activities. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, also,  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Virginia.  I  do  have  a  NATO 
amendment  that  I  could  bring  up.  if 
the  Senator  would  like  to  discuss  it 
and  vote  on  it  this  afternoon  by  voice 
vote. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3224 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  Joint  Service  Study  Group  to  study 
and  recommend  possible  changes  in  Mili- 
tary Dress  and  Appearance  Regulations  to 
accommodate  Religious  Requirements  of 
Members  of  the  Armed  Services) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  pro- 
pcses  an  amendment  numbered  3224. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  page  239  add  the  following 
new  section: 

STUDY  OK  MILITARY  DRESS  AND  APPEARANCE 
REGULATIONS  AND  RELIGIOUS  REIJUIREMENTS 
OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  SERVICES 

Sec.  .  (a)  In  an  effort  to  augment  reli- 
gious freedom  in  the  Armed  Services,  to  the 
greatest  extent  consistent  with  require- 
ments for  discipline  and  uniformity,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  form  a  Joint 
Service  Study  Group,  to  consist  of  two  rep- 
resentatives from  each  Service  appointed  by 
the  Chief  of  each  Service,  and  four  non- 
military  citizens,  one  lo  be  selected  by  the 
Chief  of  Chaplains  of  each  of  the  four  serv- 
ices, to  conduct  a  study  concerning  the  dress 
and  appearance  stanciards  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Services. 

(b)  Such  study  shall  focus  on  the  interests 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Services  in  abid- 


ing by  their  religiou.s  tenets  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  military  ser\ices  in  maintaining 
discipline  and  uniformity  of  appearance. 
The  views  of  non-military  representatives  of 
various  major  religious  organizations  con- 
cerning religious  dress  and  appearance  re- 
quirements will  be  presented  to  the  Study 
Group  in  written  or  oral  testimony  and 
shall  be  included  in  the  study. 

(c)  Upon  completion  of  the  Study  Group 
shall  recommend  lo  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fen.se  any  changes  in  military  regulations 
which  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
reasonably  accommodate  the  interests  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Service  in  abiding  by 
I  heir  religious  tenets  and  the  interests  of 
the  military  services  in  maintaining  disci- 
pline and  uniformity  of  appearance.  The 
Service  Secretaries  shall  issue  changes,  as 
appropriate,  in  military  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  these  recommendations  lo  become  ef- 
fective no  later  than  January  1.  1985. 

(d)  A  report  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  study  group,  together 
with  any  changes  made  in  military  regula- 
tions, shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  by  January  1.  1985. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  my  pro- 
posed amendment  and  a  similar  Solarz 
amendment  passed  in  the  House  have 
been  prompted  by  the  May  8  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  circuit  in  the  case 
of  Goldman  \.  Secretary  of  Defense. 
No.  81-3197. 

In  offering  this  legislation  and  di- 
recting that  the  military  services  con- 
duct a  thorough  study  of  this  subject 
and  that  they  issue  appropriate  regu- 
lations, I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
the  basic,  underlying  constitutional 
question  should  not  be  decided 
promptly  by  the  courts  in  favor  of  reli- 
gious freedom.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  court  of  appeals  consider  the 
Goldman  ca.se  en  banc,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  full  Court  would  reverse 
the  unfortunate  decision  of  the  lower 
court.  I  also  hope  that  if  the  court  of 
appeals  does  not  so  rule,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  grants  cer- 
tiorari and  reverses  the  Goldman  deci- 
sion. 

It  appears  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  ap- 
pears to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  those  in  the  House,  that  it  is  in 
the  finest  traditions  of  religious  free- 
dom in  this  country  to  permit  very 
slight  accommodations  to  religious  ob- 
servance that  the  military  would  be  al- 
lowing if  orthodox  Jewish  servicemen 
were  permitted  to  wear  unobtrusive 
yarmulkes.  I  hope  that  neither  the 
court  of  appeals  nor  the  Supreme 
Court  reads  our  action  today  as  under- 
cutting, in  any  way,  the  importance  of 
prompt  decisions  by  those  courts  on 
this  constitutional  question. 

Although  my  proposal  gives  the  mili- 
tary services  until  January  1,  1985,  to 
issue  regulations  which  make  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  accommodations 
for  religious  freedom,  the  services 
should  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  individual  enlisted  personnel 
who  are  daily  being  deprived  of  consti- 
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tiitional  riKhts  if  modt'st  acrommoda- 
tions  an*  not  granted  to  thim.  This 
amendment,  if  enacted  into  law.  nia.v 
not  re.sult  in  formal  rhan>;e.s  until  Jan 
uary  1,  1985.  but  I  .surel.v  expect  that 
the  military  services  will  lake  every 
reasonable  mea.sure  m  tht-ir  power  to 
grant  full  relipiou.s  freedom,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  even  while  the  matter 
is  under  study. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  are  only 
a  handful  of  orlhodo.x  Jewi.sh  .service 
men  whose  religious  beliefs  require 
them  to  wear  skullcaps.  I  believe  thi' 
military  .services  should,  in  this  inter 
im  period,  permit  them  to  do  so.  espe 
cially  to  individuals  who  are  in  circum 
stances  similar  to  Captain  Goldman. 

Although  the  proposed  bill  conlem 
plates  a  study  of  the  entire  subject  of 
religious  freedom  and  its  effect  on 
military  di.scipline  and  uniformity  of 
appearance,  it  is  my  expectation. 
based  on  di.scu.ssions  with  the  highest 
officers  of  the  services,  that  thf  study 
will  result  in  regulation  changes  that 
will  accommodate  religious  beliefs  to 
the  maximum  extent  ft'asible  consist 
ent  with  requirements  for  military  dis- 
cipline. I  will  be  .severely  disappointed 
in  the  representations  of  lop  military 
officers  who  have  discu.s.sed  the  matter 
with  me  if  the  result  of  this  study  is 
simply  a  documented  defease  of  the 
status  quo  or  the  study  beconKs  a 
measure  to  justify 
rights  and  liberties. 

Mr.  President. 
arises  out  of  the 
•  have  as  chairman  of  ttie  Constitution 
Subcommittee,  concerns  which  art- 
shared  by  a  number  of  our  colleagues. 
concerning  religious  freedom  in  the 
military.  As  you  aware,  the  House  has 
adopted  an  amendment  that  would  re 
quire  the  military  to  allow  the  wearing 
of  unobtrusive  headgear  by  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  on  a  1-year  trial 
basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  me'-ting 
off  and  on  over  the  last  couple  of 
weeks  with  the  leaders  of  our  military 
atlempling  to  resohe  this  issue  of  reli 
gious  freedom  involving  the  tenets  of 
sincere  people. 

We  have  agreed  to  pre.sent  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  which  will  estab- 
lish a  Secretary  of  Defen.se  joint  .serv 
ices  study  group  to  study,  and  recom- 
mend po.ssible  changes  in  military 
dre.ss  and  appearance  regulations  lo 
accommodate  religious  requirements 
of  members  of  the  armed  services. 

Thai  group  will  meet,  take  testimo- 
ny, hold  hearings,  obtain  information 
from  concerned   people,   and   then,  of 
course,   will   make   their   recommenda 
tions  concerning  any  changes  in  mili 
tary  regulations  which  may  be  neces 
sary  and  appropriate  lo  reasonably  ac 
commodate  the  interest  of  members  of 
the  armed  .services  in  abiding  b\   their 
religious   tenets,   and   the   interests  of 
the   military   services   in    maintaining 
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denying    religious 

this      amendment 
concerns    which    I 


di.scipline 
ance. 

The  whole  amendment  is  important. 
But  the  most  significant  provision  of 
the  amendment  is  where  it  provides 
that  the  .service  .secretaries,  after  re- 
ceiving this  information,  shall  i.ssue 
changes- 1  will  emphasize  shall'  as 
appropriate,  in  military  regulations 
pursuant  to  tlu-se  recommendations  lo 
become  effective  no  later  than  Janu 
ary  1.  1985. 

Mr.  TOWKR  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  Stiialor  Hatch  for 
his  leadership  on  issues  related  lo  pro 
tecling  religious  freedom.  As  chairman 
of  the  Constitution  Subcommittee  he 
has  built  a  fine  record  as  a  statesman 
dedicated  to  protecting  constitutional 
rights. 

I  would  now  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  Senator  Hatch  for  his 
willingness  to  work  with  the  .services 
and  the  committee  in  drafting  a  flexi- 
ble and  reasonable  amendment,  de- 
signed to  address  the  interests  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  in  abid- 
ing by  their  religious  beliefs  within 
the  context  of  the  interest  of  the  mili- 
tary .services  in  maintaining  di.scipline 
and  uniformity  of  appearance. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  offer  Senator 
Hatch  my  a.ssurance  that  this  matter 
will  be  not  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  the 
conference.  I  will  make  a  good-faith 
effort  to  ensure  that  Senator  Hatch's 
concerns  are  addre.s.sed  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  preferably  through  the 
adoption  of  the  Senators  amendment. 
•  Mr  D  AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah.  This  amendment  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered in  the  Hou.se  by  Representative 
Stkfhkn  .1.  SoLARZ  lo  correct  an  injus- 
tice created  by  a  recent  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  decision  in  the  case  of  Gold- 
man against  Secretary  of  Defen.s*'. 

This  decision  upheld  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  regulation  which  prohibits  the 
wearing  of  yarmulkes.  among  other 
Items  of  religious  clothing.  A  yarmulke 
is  a  skullcap  worn  b\  men  of  the  Or- 
thodox Jewish  faith  Under  most  con- 
ditions, it  is  unobtrusive  and  will  not 
interfere  with  the  service  member's 
performance  of  his  duty.  When  it  does 
interfere,  as  when  wear  of  a  pilots 
helmet  or  .some  other  mi.ssion  es.sential 
head  covering  is  necessary,  it  can  be 
removed. 

While  courts  have  limited  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  members  of  the 
Armed  F'orces.  ruling  that  military  ne- 
ce.ssity  circumscribes  the  protections 
afforded  them  as  civilians.  I  see  no 
reason  wh.v  first  amendment  religious 
freedom  should  be  abridged  in  this  ar- 
bitrary and  unnecessary  manner. 

I  do  not  support  changes  which 
would  undermine  good  order  and  di.sci- 
plinr  I  do  not  believe  that  garish  or 
bi/arre  wearing  apparel  should  be  tol- 
erated in  the  military  .service,  because 


it  would  clearly  undermine  the  ability 
to  create  and  maintain  a  cohesive  and 
effectivj-  fighting  force. 

Frankly.  I  would  have  preferred  pas- 
.sage  ot  the  Solarz  amendment,  be- 
cause it  overrules  dress  regulations  in 
all  .services  for  1  .year  lo  permit  the 
wearing  of  unobtrusive  religious  head- 
gear. The  leaders  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices were  oppo.sed  lo  an  remain  op- 
po.sed  lo  the  Solara  amendment,  pre- 
cisely because  it  overrules  their  regula- 
tions and.  in  their  view,  opens  Ihe  door 
to  the  wearing  of  religious  items  which 
would  disrupt  discipline. 

Because  this  is  a  pressing  issue  of 
importance  to  members  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  community  who  belong  lo 
our  armed  .services.  I  decided  that  it  is 
more  important  to  place  both  Houses 
of  Congress  on  record  in  support  of  re- 
ligious freedom  than  it  is  to  insist 
upon  the  stronger  version  of  this 
measure  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  call  upon  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  take  action  in  conference  on  this 
provision,  accepting  the  direction  of 
the  Solarz  amendment  and  retaining 
the  requirement  lo  gather  evidence  on 
this  matter,  .so  that  well-crafted  regu- 
lations may  be  issued  by  the  .services. 
In  this  way.  those  members  of  the  Or- 
thodox Jewish  faith  who  are  now 
members  of  the  armed  .services  may 
not  be  deprived  of  their  religious  free- 
dom, but  we  may  also  reinforce  the 
principle  that  the  leaders  of  our 
armed  .services  are  the  people  who 
have  the  authority,  the  responsibility, 
and  the  experience  lo  establish  the 
rules  which  govern  the  conduct  of 
serv  ice  members. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
.junior  Senator  from  Utah  for  his 
strenuous,  intense,  and  effective  work 
with  the  .services  to  craft  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  is  the  most  specific 
measure  we  could  expect  to  pass  the 
Senate.  Given  the  negative  reaction  of 
the  armed  services  to  the  Solarz 
amendment,  his  achievement  is  all  the 
more  im  press  ive.# 

Mr  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  amendment.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  both  sides  have  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

The  PREJSIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  a  satisfactory  re.solution  of  a 
very  difficult  issue.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  has  worked  on  it  for 
.some  time.  This  is  going  to  be  a  study, 
as  I  understand  it— Senator,  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong— that  would  balance 
the  religious  freedom  aspects  with  the 
military  di.scipline  aspects  and  consid- 
er both.  The  study  will  be  done  by  the 
people  who  are  representing  the  serv- 


ices, who  are  cognizant  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  individual  freedom  issue, 
but  are  also  cognizant  of  the  impor- 
tance of  uniformity  and  discipline  in 
the  military  services.  So  we  are  really 
asking  for  a  study  novn-  of  this  very 
sensitive  issue. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  is  more  than  a  study. 
It  is  a  study  with  recommendations 
which  will  have  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
service  secretaries.  Changes  will  have 
to  be  issued  as  appropriate  to  change 
the  military  regulations  pursuant  to 
tho.se  recommendations  that  will 
become  effective  on  January  1,  1985.  It 
is  my  fond  hope  that  we  can  resolve  all 
of  these  ijensitive  problems,  and  the 
military  has  asked  me  to  give  them 
this  period  of  time  in  order  to  resolve 
them.  It  is  also  my  understanding  that 
the  respective  Members  who  represent 
the  Senate  in  conference  will  carry  the 
amendment  through  the  conference. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  understand  the  language  says  regula- 
tions will  be  issued  after  the  study  is 
made  as  appropriate.  That  is  correct? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  the  regulations  that 
will  be  issued  will  depend  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  study. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
would  meaai  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army.  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  in  fact  have 
the  authority  to  issue  such  regula- 
tions? 

Mr.  HATCH.  They  certainly  would 
be  part  of  it.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  In  other  words,  we  are 
not   saying  we  are   passing  anything 


do  it  than  just  the  instant  time  that 
we  have  right  now.  I  am  willing  lo  pro- 
vide that  time.  I  want  changes  made.  I 
think  we  have  made  some  suggestions 
on  how  to  do  it  while  conforming  with 
the  necessary  uniformity  of  appear- 
ance and  uniformity  of  discipline  in 
the  military  services.  The  services  are 
intrigued  by  some  of  the  suggestions 
we  have  made.  I  believe  they  will  re- 
solve this  problem.  We  mentioned  the 
unobtrusive  headgear  problem.  But  it 
is  more  than  that.  It  involves  religious 
tenets  in  general.  I  am  just  hopeful 
that  we  can  come  up  with  regulations 
that  will  resolve  these  in  the  most  rea- 
sonable way  but  with  the  maximum 
degree  of  recognition  of  those  tenets. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  In  other  words,  this  is 
in  no  way  micromanagement  of  what 
the  uniform  codes  will  be  and  dre.ss 
codes  will  be  in  the  military  as  op- 
posed to  what  happened  in  the  other 
body? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  is  a  recommendation  of  the  mili- 
tary that  resolves  i.ssues  thai  I  think 
have  to  be  resolved  or  we  shall  be 
right  back  here  next  year  without  re- 
solving them.  I  think  they  will.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  good-failh  representations 
they  made  to  me  that  they  will  re.solve 
these  problems.  I  want  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  without 
making  the  amendment  so  rigid  that 
they  must  do  it  in  a  particular  way 
without  the  appropriate  hearings  and 
consideration. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  other  subject  of  some  sort  of 


over  here  that  Congress  in  any  way  is    religious  problems  that  certain  mem 


trying  to  set  the  pattern  for  the  uni- 
form. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct,  except 
that  there  is  a  good-faith  representa- 
tion by  the  Members  representing  the 
services  that  they  will  try  to  resolve 
this  issue  along  with  other  issues  con- 
cerning religious  freedom. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator  on  that  point,  that  the 
services  certainly  ought  to  consider 
that.  I  think  to  the  extent  there  may 
be  any  oniissions  now  the  study  will 
help  reflect  on  that.  But  also  I  know 
the  Senator  would  agree  that  the  pur- 
pose of  our  military  services  is  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation.  For  that  purpose,  dis- 
cipline in  the  services  and  a  certain 
degree  of  uniformity  are  also  neces- 
sary. So  the  Senator's  amendment  di- 
rects them,  to  study  both  of  those  in- 
terests.       ' 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  And  to  approach  ft  from 
the  point  Of  view  of  considering  not 
one  or  the  other,  but  both  of  those  im- 
portant considerations. 

Mr.  HATCH.  They  have  to  take  both 
into  consideration.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  secretaries  of  the  armed 
services  are  anxious  to  resolve  this 
problem.  They  do  need  more  time  to 


bers  of  the  armed  services  may  have 
with  respect  to  where  they  chose  to  go 
for  overseas  deployment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that,  Mr.  President,  to  my  knowl- 
edge. This  does  deal  with  religious 
tenets  across  the  board,  but  we  are 
particularly  concerned  about  unobtru- 
sive headgear  and  other  similar  types 
of  considerations. 

In  all  of  these  religious  areas,  we 
want  the  military  to  balance  their 
need  for  uniformity  of  apparel  and 
uniformity  of  discipline  with  the  need 
of  the  religious  community  in  this 
country.  In  other  words,  the  study 
provided  for  in  this  amendment  specif- 
ically says  that  this  Joint  Service 
Study  Group  will  conduct  a  study 
"concerning  the  dress  and  appearance 
standards  for  members  of  the  armed 
services."  That  is  the  area  we  are  in- 
terested in  in  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve in  good  faith  of  the  services,  I 
think  we  ought  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems. I  believe  there  are  some  ways  of 
resolving  them  that  will  be  in  con- 
formity with  uniform  dress  and  ap- 
pearance standards  and  discipline  in 
the  military  and  we  are  going  to  give 
them  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Hatch  for  his  leader- 
ship on  i.ssues  related  to  protecting  re- 
ligious freedom.  As  chairman  of  the 
Constitution  Subcommittee  he  has 
built  a  fine  record  as  a  statesman  dedi- 
cated to  protecting  constitutional 
rights. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Hatch  for  his  willing- 
ness lo  work  with  the  services  and  the 
committee  in  drafting  a  flexible  and 
reasonable  amendment,  designed  to 
address  the  interests  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  abiding  by  their 
religious  beliefs  within  the  context  of 
the  interest  of  the  military  services  in 
maintaining  discipline  and  uniformity 
of  appearance. 

Finally.  I  offer  Senator  Hatch  my 
assurance  that  this  matter  will  not  be 
lost  in  the  shuffle  of  the  conference.  I 
will  make  a  good-faith  effort  to  ensure 
that  Senator  Hatch's  concerns  are  ad- 
dres.sed  in  the  conference  report,  pref- 
erably through  the  adoption  of  the 
Senators  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  No.  3224  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  his  interest,  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Nunn]  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  as  well  as  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  majority  manager  of 
the  bill  [Mr.  Tower]  and  the  acting 
majority  manager  [Mr.  Warner]  for 
their  kind  cooperation  and  courteous 
accommodation  of  me  in  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  members  of  the  military 
for  their  accommodations  as  well. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  are  further  matters  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Georgia 
wishes  to  address.  I  suggest  that  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  until  the  leadership 
can  come  lo  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  know  of 
no  further  business  on  this  measure 
we  can  dispose  of  today. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
the  presence  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  At  this  time,  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  of  the  aisle  has  not 
yet  arrived.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia  if 
there  would  be  any  objection   if   the 
Senate  went  into  executive  .session  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  nomi 
nations  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  begin  on  page  5  of  the  Ex 
ecutive    Calendar,    commencing    with 
new  reports  and  through  page  7-1  iin 
derstand  one  of   those   items   has  al 
ready   been  confirmed.   No.   633.   that 
will    not    be    included   again  -through 
the    nominations    on    the    Secretary  s 
desk  on  page  8.  Does  that  meet  with 
the  approval  of  my  good  friend.' 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  nomi- 
nees that  have  been  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  are  cleared  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  if  he  wishes  to  proceed  in  any 
way.  en  bloc  or  otherwi.se 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  for  the  purpose  I 
mentioned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi 
nees  I  have  mentioned  beginning  on 
page  5  with  new  reports  and  on  pages 
6.  7,  and  8.  with  the  exception  of  the 
nominee  already  having  been  con 
firmed,  be  considered  en  bloc  and  con 
firmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   With 
out    objection,    the    nominations    are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc 
are  as  follows; 

The  Ji'DK-i  \RY 
Robert  M.  Hill,  of  Ttxa.s.  lo  bf  US  ( ircml 
judge  for  tht-  Fiflti  Circuit. 

Rudi  M.  Brcwsur.  of  California,  to  be  US 
district  judK<'  lor  tlit-  .southern  di.stncl  o( 
California. 

James  M.ldeman.  of  California,  to  bi-  US 
district  judge  for  llic  (cnlra!  di.strici  nt  Call 
fornia. 

William  J  Ri-a.  of  California,  to  be  US 
district  ludne  for  the  central  di.strict  of  Call 
fornia. 

Peter  K  Leisure,  of  New  York,  lo  bi'  US 
district  judge  for  the  .southern  di.stnri  of 
New  York. 

Departmknt  ok  Jcstke 
Layn  R   Phillips,  of  Oklahoma,  lo  be  U  S 
attorney  for  the  northern  diMrirl  ol  Okia 
homa  for  the  term  of  4  yi'ars. 

John  D   Tinder,  of  Indiana,  to  be  US   at 
torney  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Joseph  Wentlmg  Brown,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commi.ssion  of  the  United  Stales  tor  the 
term  expiring  September  30.  1986  i  Ri  ap 
pointment  < 


Department  or  Labor 

Frank  C   Casillas,  of  Illmoi.s.  to  be  an  A.s 
si.slant  Secretary  of  I«ibor 

Fedehai.  Council  on  the  Acinc 

Albert  Lee  Smith.  Jr  .  of  Alabama,  to  be  a 
number    of    the    Federal    Council    on    the 
.A^;ln^;    for    a    term    expiring    December    19. 
1985 
Harry  S  Trcman  Scholarship  Foundation 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  mem 
bers  ol  the  Board  of  TrusH  es  of  the  Harry 
S     Truman     Srholarship     Foundation     for 
terms  ixpiring  Derember  If).  1989: 

Anita  M   Miller,  of  California   i  Reappoint 
ment  ) 

Flmer  B   Slaats.  ol  the  Dislrirl  o(  Colum 
bia 
Nominations    Placed   on    the   Secretary  s 

Desk  in  the  Coast  CIuard.  National  Oce 

ANic  AND  Atmospheric  A^-...l:;ia;■^r.TIoN 

Coa.st  Guard  nominal u-is  beginning  Her- 
bert \V  Da\is.  Jr.  and  ending  John  C 
Crawford,  which  nominal 'ons  were  received 
b.\  the  Senate  aiui  appear.d  in  the  Conc.res 
sioNAL  Record  of  June  4.  1984 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration nominations  tieginning  Michael 
H  Fleming  and  ending  Sti-phen  M  Bre 
/mski.  which  nominations  were  receued  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  ot  May  124.  1984 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


for  his  thoughtfullness.  and  I  also 
thank  the  very  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  consideration  in  this 
matter  from  time  to  time. 

I  apologize  to  the  officers  of  the 
Senate  and  others  who  will  have  lo 
bear  w  ith  me  during  my  remarks. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  my  good 
friend.  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  in- 
terrupt. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  dialog  not  interrupt  the  Senator's 
statement,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  majority 
leader  s  announcement  of  the  business 
for  Monday  appear  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  al  any 
time  any  other  Senator  wishes  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  speak  during  the 
morning  business  period  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  will  gladly 
yield  the  floor  for  that  purpo.se. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous   con.sent    that    the   Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  .session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  there  be  a 
period  for  the  Iran.saction  of  routine 
morning  business  during  which  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  may  speak 
therein  as  long  as  he  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
A.M..  MONDAY.  JUNE  18.  1984 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  al  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  very  distin- 
guished   assistant    Republican    leader 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE  GREAT 
DEPRESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
68th  in  the  series  of  statement  I  have 
been  making  with  regard  lo  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  statement 
today  is  entitled  The  Senate  And  The 
Great  Depression." 

I  have  some  very  clear  recollections 
of  the  Great  Depression  myself.  I  was 
born  in  1917.  and  therefore  was  in  my 
teens  when  the  Great  Depression  was 
felt  around  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world.  My  recollections  are 
quite  vivid,  and  it  is  somewhat  within 
that  context  of  recollections  that  I 
proceed  today  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Many  ten.se  debates  have  occurred  in 
this  chamber,  many  moments  of  histo- 
ry enmeshed  with  anxiety:  but  I 
cannot  imagine  a  more  fearful  night 
than  Friday.  June  17.  1932.  The 
Senate  was  debating  the  Bonus  Bill." 
pa.ssed  by  the  House  just  two  days  ear- 
lier. This  bill  was  designed  lo  advance 
the  bonus  promised  lo  World  War  I 
veterans  from  its  scheduled  payment 
in  1945  to  immediate  payment  in  1932. 
Thousands  of  veterans  had  marched 
on  Washington,  many  riding  the  rails 
on  freight  cars,  to  demonstrate  their 
poverty  and  their  fear  that  payment 
in  1945  would  be  too  late  to  save  them. 
As  Senator  Joe  Robinson,  the  Demo- 
cratic floor  leader,  said,  "It  was  a  debt, 
Mr.  President:  it  was  not  a  bonus.  It  is 
not  due  in  1945.  It  was  due  on  the  day 
the  armistice  was  signed."  There  was 
no  drama  over  the  outcome  of  the 
vote.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
inside  the  chamber,  that  the  "Bonus 
Bill"  would  be  defeated  by  a  wide 
margin.  The  drama  was  not  inside  the 
Capitol,  but  immediately  outside  it  on 


the  Eastern  Plaza.  As  the  Senate 
debate  began  that  morning.  Bonus 
Marchers  appeared  on  the  Plaza,  first 
in  small  numbers,  then  in  hundreds, 
and  by  that  evening  some  12,000  men 
were  congregated  outside,  silently 
wailing  the  outcome.  Inside,  Capitol 
policemen  with  rifles  were  posted  at 
the  doors.  One  wonders  what  went 
through  the  minds  of  the  senators  as 
they  looked  out  the  windows  at  that 
vast  crowd.  This  was  52  years  ago  to- 
morrow. Near  9:00  p.m.  the  Senate 
voted  down  the  Bonus  Bill,  62  to  18, 
and  then  adjourned.  Walter  W.  Wal- 
ters, one  of  tire  leaders  of  the  "Bonus 
Expeditionary  Force,"  came  out  and 
announced  the  vote.  Walters  called  it 
a  "temporary  setback"  and  promised 
lo  continue  the  fight,  and  the  crowd 
roared  its  approval.  Then  the  12,000 
veterans  stood  facing  the  Capitol  and 
sang  "America,"  before  departing  in 
the  night  back  to  their  camps.' 

Although  that  tense  night  ended 
peacefully,  we  know  that  the  Bonus 
March  itself  came  to  a  violent  end  a 
month  later.  Most  of  the  veterans  left 
the  city  after  Senate  rejection  of  their 
bill,  but  others  lingered  on  in  camps 
on  the  Anacostia  Flats,  within  sight  of 
the  Capitol  dome.  At  the  end  of  July  a 
skirmish  broke  out  between  a  small 
group  of  demonstrators  and  District  of 
Columbia  police,  in  which  two  men 
were  killed  and  several  more  wounded. 
The  District  commissioners  asked  for 
Federal  troops  to  handle  the  crowd. 

I  recommend  to  Senators  and  others 
the  book  tilled  "The  Glory  and  the 
Dream,"  which  is  a  narrative  history 
of  America  1932  to  1972,  written  by 
William  Manchester.  Mr.  Manchester 
stales  that: 

General  Douglas  MacArthur  was  the  only 
four-star  general  in  the  country  at  that 
time.  There  were  no  three-star  generals.  As 
Chief  of  Staff,  he- 
General  MacArthur— 
received  $10,400  a  year,  a  home  at  Port 
Myer  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Army's 
only  limousine. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  will  read  this  with  great 
interest,  and  perhaps  he  has  already 
read  it,  but  the  situation  at  that  time 
would  have  certainly  conformed  to  his 
strong    viewpoints    and    feelings,    for 
which  I  respect  him. 
To  his  aide- 
Speaking     about     General     MacAr- 
Ihur's  aide- 
he  seemed  to  occupy  a  distant  pinnacle. 

Who  was  his  aide?  Major  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower. 

Major  Eisenhower's  annual  salary  was 
$3,000.  Because  he  doubled  as  the  military's 
congressional  lobbyist,  he  frequently  went 
up  to  Capitol  Hill.  But  his  employer  never 
loaned  him  the  limousine.  Nor  was  the 
major  given  taxi  fare;  in  all  of  official  Wash- 
ington, there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  petty 
cash  fund.  Instead,  as  he  liked  to  recall  in 
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later  life.  Eisenhower  would  walk  down  the 
hall  and  fill  out  a  form,  in  exchange  for 
which  he  received  two  streetcar  tokens. 
Then  he  would  stand  outside  on  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  and  wail  for  a  Mt.  Plea.sant  trol- 
ley car. 

As  one  who  came  to  Washington  lo 
serve  in  Congress  al  a  time  when  there 
were  still  streetcars  operating  in  the 
city  daily,  I  can  sense  Major  Eisenhow- 
er's feelings  and  also  have  a  sense  for 
his  experiences,  which  would  include, 
naturally,  difficulty  in  gelling  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  at  times  in  those  days. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  had  already  or- 
dered the  evacuation  of  all  veterans  from 
government  property. 

Herbert  Hoover,  of  course,  was  Presi- 
dent and  Commander  in  Chief. 

Hoover  learned  al  lunch  of  a  shoot- 
ing which  had  occurred,  and  the  Presi- 
dent told  SecrelaryT)f  War  Patrick  J. 
Hurley  to  use  troops  to  clear  out  the 
veterans,  the  bonus  marchers,  and 
Hurley  passed  the  word  on  lo  the  chief 
of  staff. 

The  chief  wasn't  in  uniform.  His  aide 
didn't  think  he  should  be.  "This  is  political. 
political."  Eisenhower  said  again  and  again. 
arguing  that  it  was  highly  inappropriate  for 
a  general  to  become  involved  in  a  street- 
comer  brawl.  The  general  disagreed.  "Mac- 
Arthur  has  decided  to  go  into  active  com- 
mand in  the  field."  MacArthur  declared. 
"There  is  incipient  revolution  in  the  air.  "  So 
the  soldiers,  who  were  arriving  from  Fort 
Myer.  milled  around  on  the  Ellipse,  watched 
by  Hoover  from  his  oval  office  while  an  or- 
derly dashed  across  the  river  to  fetch  the 
chief's  tunic,  service  stripes,  sharpshooter 
medal,  and  English  whipcord  breeches.  The 
general  also  ordered  Eisenhower  into  uni- 
form. "We're  going  to  break  the  back  of  the 
HEP,"  he  said,  and  led  his  staff  to  the  lim- 
ousine. Al  Sixth  and  Pennsylvania  (which 
later  became  the  site  of  Washington's  larg- 
est cut-rale  liquor  store)  the  car  pulled  over 
and  began  still  another  wait.  "What's  hold- 
ing us  up?"  someone  asked.  "The  tanks,  ' 
MacArthur  replied.  He  was  going  to  use 
tanks.  Everyone  sat  back  and  sweated— ev- 
eryone, that  is,  except  MacArthur.  This  is 
the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  general's 
remarkable  inability  to  perspire.  He  re- 
mained cool,  poised,  and  starched.  It  gave 
him  an  immense  psychological  advantage. 
and  there  were  those  who  bitterly  resented 
it. 

Meanwhile  the  White  House  was  issuing 
communiques.  President  Hoover  announced 
that  the  troops  would  "put  an  end  to  rioting 
and  defiance  of  civil  authority. "  A  few  min- 
utes later  the  White  House  revealed  that 
the  men  who  had  clashed  with  the  police 
were  "entirely  of  the  Communist  element." 
Reporters,  finding  MacArthur  in  his  car, 
asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do.  "Watch 
me."  he  replied.  "Just  watch  me."  Instead 
they  were  watching  the  astonishing  display 
of  force  which  was  arriving,  at  last,  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Troopers  of  the  3rd 
Cavalry,  led  by  Major  Patton.  pranced  along 
brandishing  naked  sabers.  Behind  the 
horses  marched  a  machine  gun  detachment 
and  men  from  the  12th  Infantry,  the  13th 
Engineers,  and  the  34th  Infantry,  the  sun 
glinting  on  their  bayonets.  Behind  these 
units  rolled  the  six  tanks,  the  caterpillar 
treads  methodically  chewing  up  the  soft  as- 
phalt. It  was  now  4:45  p.m.  The  operation 
had  become  the  worst-times  in  MacArthurs 


career.  Fifteen  minutes  earlier,  the  Dis- 
trict's civil  .service  workers  had  begun  pour- 
ing into  the  streets,  their  day's  work  done: 
twenty  thousand  of  them  were  massed  on 
the  sidewalks  across  from  the  bewildered, 
disorganized  veterans.  Someone  was  going 
to  get  hurt  if  the  cavalry  commander  didn't 
watch  out.  and  Major  Patton  was  not  cele- 
brated for  his  solicitude  toward  civilians. 

The  veterans,  assuming  that  this  display 
was  a  dress  parade  for  their  benefit,  ap- 
plauded. The  spectators  clapped,  loo. 
though  tliey  were  the  first  to  be  disillu- 
sioned. Abuptly  Pattons  troopers  wheeled 
and  charged  into  the  crowd.  "At  first.  " 
wrote  J.  F.  Essary.  veteran  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Baltiviore  Sun.  "it 
seemed  that  this  attack  upon  the  civilian 
observers  was  merely  the  act  of  a  few  of  the 
armed  horsemen.  But  later  it  appeared  that 
it  was  a  part  of  a  concerted  movement  by 
the  cavalry  officers.  "  Essary  reported  that 
the  troopers  charged  "without  the  slightest 
warning  "  into  "thousands  of  unoffending 
people";  that  men  and  women  were  "ridden 
down  indiscriminately  ";  and  that  one  man 
who  refused  to  move  from  the  front  of  a 
telegraph  office  was  beaten  back  into  the 
doorway  by  two  cavalrymen  who  flailed  him 
with  ihe  flat  side  of  their  blades.  Among 
those  trampled  was  Senator  Hiram 
Bingham  of  Connecticut— Panama  hat. 
Palm  Beach  suit,  and  all. 

"Clear  out!  "  the  mounted  men  yelled,  and 
the  spectators  shouted  back,  "Shame! 
Shame!"  The  veterans,  meanwhile,  had  hur- 
riedly formed  a  solid  line  across  the  street. 
Their  leaders  were  waving  flags  at  rallying 
points,  and  it  was  these  colors  which 
became  the  troopers'  second  objective.  Re- 
forming in  extended  order,  they  bounded 
across  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  converging  on 
the  faded  standards.  The  vets  were  stunned, 
then  furious.  Some  dared  the  soldiers  to  dis- 
mount and  fight.  By  now  all  the  bonus 
marchers  were  hooting  and  booing.  One  sol- 
dier in  his  late  teens  wrested  a  banner  from 
the  hands  of  a  former  AEF  sergeant.  "You 
crummy  old  bum!  "  the  boy  spat.  A  man  near 
MacArthur  called  out,  "The  American  flag 
means  nothing  to  me  after  this.  "  The  gener- 
al snapped,  "Put  that  man  under  arrest  if 
he  opens  his  mouth  again." 

The  General's  troops  used  tear  gas. 

The  only  participants  with  real  protection 
would  be  the  general's  troops,  who  were  now- 
donning  masks.  Policemen  tied  handker- 
chiefs over  their  faces,  storekeepers  who 
had  been  warned  slammed  their  doors  and 
transoms,  and  those  veterans  who  saw  the 
masks  spread  the  alarm,  for  they  knew  what 
was  coming. 

Driven  by  sabers,  bayonets,  and  a  rising 
wind— which  blew  the  vile  gas  southward— 
the  stricken  BEF  retreated  toward  the  Ana- 
costia  River.  The  infantry  came  running  on 
the  heels  of  the  horsemen,  pulling  the  blue 
tear  gas  bombs  from  their  tjelts  and  throw- 
ing them  ahead.  Suddenly  the  air  was 
sharply  tainted;  the  spectators  broke  and 
fled.  A  sickly-sweet  haze  hung  over  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  and  beneath  it  the  BEF 
women,  blinded  and  choking,  stumbled  from 
the  occupied  buildings  clutching  pots,  pans, 
and  children.  "It  was  like  a  scene  out  of  the 
1918  no-man's  land,"  reported  the  Associat- 
ed Press.  It  wasn't  quite.  Washington  was 
the  capital  of  a  nation  at  peace.  The  uneven 
struggle  was  being  waged  in  the  very 
shadow  of  Congress.  Most  of  those  present 
were  noncombatants,  and  some  were  profes- 
sionally neutral,  though  armed  authority 
regarded  newspapermen  with  suspicion.  One 
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rcporliT  darlt'd  mio  a  phonf  boodi  oulsidc 
a  filling  slalion  to  call  liis  of  fire.  ;i  solditT 
tossed  a  bomb  insidi-  and  drove  him  oiil 

Resistance  vanished  Dm  en  by  sabers, 
bayonets,  and  a  rising  wind  which  blew  tin- 
vile  k:»-s  southward  the  stricken  BKF  re 
treated  toward  the  Anacostia  Ruer  II  was 
clumsy  withdrawal  The  women  were  carrv 
inK  infants  and  their  Inisbands  shabb\  suit 
ca.ses.  and  the  retirement  wa.^  harried  by  the 
puffs  of  fresh  eas  bombs.  Gallint;er  Hospital 
was  beKinninK  to  fill  up  with  casualties.  The 
expninK  noises  were  friKlitenin^;  ambulance 
sirens,  fire  engines.  )!allopin».'  horses,  tramp 
inK  .soldiers,  newsboys  hawking  extras,  and 
thi'  clanking  of  the  tanks,  who.se  role  was. 
and  would  continue  to  be.  quite  va>;ue;  so 
far  as  I  can  recall.'  Ei.senhower  wrote 
toward  the  end  of  his  life.  lhe\  took  no 
part  whatever  in  the  movements  to  evacuate 
the  veterans."  although  there  was  plenty  of 
time  for  them,  becau.si'  the  retirement  pro 
cecded  slowlv  Nevertheless,  by  9  p.m  the 
refugees  had  cro.s.sed  the  Klevenlh  Street 
Bridge  and  .loined  the  main  BEF  camp  on 
the  far  sliore.  MacArthurs  lorce  had 
clearj'd  out  other  camps  on  C  Street,  on 
Maryland  and  Maine  Avenue.-.,  alont;  the 
v»harves.  and  near  the  (■onf;ressional  Li 
brary.  Stacking-  arms  near  a  ^as  works  at 
about  ei^!hl  o  clock,  the  troops  messed  at  a 
field  kitchen  while  tin  ir  leader  conlemplat 
ed  his  next  move 

To  him  the  decision  was  obvioLis  His  mis 
sion  was  the  destruction  of  the  BKF  There 
was  no  substitute  for  viclorv  His  job 
v»ouldn  t  be  complete  until  he  had  crossed 
the  river  invaded  the  vets  sancliiarv.  and 
leveled  their  headtiuarlers 

Commander  in  Chief  Hoover  had  his  own 
ideas  about  how  his  armv  should  be  used. 
and  they  stopped  at  the  watir>  ed^e  To 
make  certain  his  instruction^  reached  the 
Kcneral.  he  sent  duplicate  ordirs  lhroll^;h 
General  Moselev  and  Colonel  Cli  men!  B 
WriKht.  secretarv  of  (he  General  KtafI  Ac 
rordliik;  to  Eisenhower,  the  Presulenl  lor 
bade  any  troops  to  cross  the  bridi;«  into  ilii 
larKest  encampment  of  the  veterans,  on 
open  ground  bevond  the  bridge  Thai  was 
clear  enough,  and  another  i;i m  ral  would 
have  submitted  insiantlv  Not  MacArlhur 
He  was  choleric  at  this  civilian  meddlmi;.  He 
told  the  astonished  Moselev  thai  his  plans 
had  to  yo  forward;  he  would  not  brook  in 
terference  To  Eisenhower  the  chief  of  stall 
declared  emphalicallv  Ihar  he  was  loo  bus', 
and  did  not  want  either  himsell  or  his  >lafl 
bothered  bv  people  cominj'  down  and  pn 
tending  to  bruv  orders  For  the  first  but 
not  the  last  time  the  t'ener.-.l  de(  ided  to  dis 
obey  a  President 

Mounting:  heavy  mat  hme  nuns  on  tin- 
bridne  to  meet  anv  t ounteralla!  k.  MacAr 
Ihiir  led  a  column  of  inlanirv  acros.s,  wuii 
Major  Ei.senhower  at  hi.>  side  The  Anacos 
tia  camp  was  a  nimble  n',  pai  kint;  craiis. 
fruit  crates,  chicken  coops,  burlap  and  tar 
pap«'r  shacks,  tents,  lean  lo.>.  wrecked  tour 
inK  cars,  and  dun-colored,  tepee  like  shel 
lers.  It  didti  I  seem  possible  that  aiivone 
could  have  beiome  allaclii'd  to  so  preposier 
oils  an  array  of  lunk.  but  it  was  the  imlv 
hotiie  the  BEF  families  had  Tluv  were  hud 
died  here  in  the  dark  praying  for  deliver 
ance.  What  the>  MOt  was  another  lusillade 
ol  tear  t!a.s  bombs.  Some  lied  .screamiiiK. 
.some  hid.  one  lar>;e  t-roup  of  about  live  hiin 
dred  walhered  on  the  edjie  of  the  camp  and 
mofked  the  troops  with  the  chant  Yillow' 
Yellow'  Yellow'  Veterans  who  had  pl.inled 
vegetable  gardens  ple:.<led  with  I  he  infan 
trymen  to  spare  their  (  rops  The  ureen  rows 
were  trampled  anv  how    A>   lo  14.  the  Assdci 


aled  Press  reported,  soldiers  put  the  torch 
to  the  liodMcpodM''  of  biiildin»:s.  Flames 
leaped  fifty  feet  in  the  air  and  spri'ad  to  a 
nearby  woods;  six  companies  of  firemen  had 
to  be  summoned  From  his  White  House 
window  the  President  saw  the  t;low  in  the 
easlern  sky  and  demanded  to  know  what 
had  happened  To  Eisenhower  the  whole 
scene  was  pitiful  The  veterans,  whether  or 
not  thev  were  mistaken  in  marchiiiM  on 
Washln^;lon,  were  rajJtJed.  ill  fed.  and  felt 
themselves  badiv  abused.  To  suddenl.v  see 
the  whole  encampment  ^;olnt;  up  in  flames 
liisl  added  to  the  pity  one  had  to  feel  for 
them   ' 

The  majors  compa.ssinn  wasn't  iinivi'r.sal, 
Seven-yi'ar-old  Eimene  Kiiik.  a  vet's  son. 
tried  to  rescue  his  pet  rabbit  from  the 
family  tent. 

I  do  not  like  to  ii.se  profanit.v.  but  I 
will  read  the  .sentence: 

Get  out  of  here,  you  little  sonof-a- 
bitch.  "  said  an  infantryman,  and  befon  the 
boy  could  move,  the  soldier  ran  a  bayonet 
through  his  lej;  Anain  ambulances  raced 
the  two  miles  from  Gallinyir  Hospital. 
riiere  were  omt  a  hundred  casualties.  Two 
babies  were  dead  of  [^as.  and  the  an^rv 
editor  ol  the  BEF  newspaper  sUMMested  the 
tpilaph  for  one  Here  lies  Bernard  Mvers. 
aned  three  months.  Massed  to  death  by  order 
ol  President  Hoover.' 

That  was  unfair  berau.se  it  wa.s  not 
by  order  of  President  Hoover  that 
these  people  be  wounded,  and  so  mis 
treated  or  killed. 

•  •  •  but  the  veterans  were  bitter  They 
had  seen  soldiers  pourint;  gasoline  on  their 
huts  while  welliudo  Wa.shinMtonians  in 
vachts  crui.sed  close  to  look  at  the  show 
.And  at  II  1.5  pm  iliev  had  vvaiclied  Major 
Cieori:e  S   Palion.  .Jr. 

For  whom  I  have  tremendous  admi- 
ration and  have  had  over  the  .vears. 

■  ■  ■  lead  Ills  cavalrymen  in  a  final  deslruc 
live  charge  Amont;  tin-  rantJed  bonus 
marchers  routed  bv  their  sabers  was  .Joseph 
T  .AiiMehno  who  on  St  |)lember  '2H.  I9I8. 
had  won  the  Dislin>;uished  Service  Cross  in 
the  Ari;otine  F'oresi  lor  saving  the  lite  of  a 
Noiinn  oflirer  named  Geortie  S.  Pal  ton  Jr 

President  Hoover,  locked  in  the 
White  House,  did  not  countermand 
the  violation  of  his  ordtTs.  and  re- 
ceivfd  public  blame  for  tiie  Arm.v's 
overreact  ion  against  its  own  vcttTans. 
The  president's  humanitarian  reputa- 
tion lav  in  rtiins  alom;  with  llie  burn- 
mt;  camps  on  the  Anacostia.- 

Incidentallv .  President  Hoover  had 
created  a  stir  by  becomioK  the  first 
Chief  Fxecutivf  to  have  a  telepfione 
on  his  desk,  and  he  also  emplo.ved  five 
secretarit\s.  No  previous  President  had 
rec|iilred  more  than  one  And  he  sum 
moned  them  b.v  an  elaborate  buzzer 
svstem. 

Thf  Bonus  March  brouslit  liome  to 
Washington  the  terrible  sufferinj;  that 
the  Depression  had  inflicted  upon  Ifie 
United  States,  the  desperation  of  the 
people,  and  the  revolutionary  poten- 
tial behind  the  social  unrest.  Althoiijjh 
we  have  recently  been  throut;h  the 
worst  economic  recession  since  the 
1930's.  it  is  almost  impossible  today  — 
except  for  tho.se  of  us  who  lived 
throut;h   and   exptTienct-d   it— to  com- 


prehend the  severity  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. When  the  Penn  Square  Bank 
of  Oklalioma  failed  two  years  ago  in 
1982,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  protected  and  insured  the 
funds  of  its  depositors.  When  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  located  on 
New  York's  Lower  East  Side,  failed  in 
1930.  its  depositors,  mostly  immigrants 
and  the  working  poor,  lost  their  entire 
savings. 

To  recount  a  bit  of  personal  experi- 
ence, as  a  boy  I  sold  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  and  I  .saved  $7.  I  put  that  $7  in 
the  bank  of  Matoaka.  West  Virginia. 
The  bank  went  under  and  I  have  not 
seen  my  $7  since. 

Thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren lined  up  at  the  banks  doors 
through  the  night  in  a  vain  hope  of 
getting  their  money  back.  One  man.  a 
janitor  who  had  lost  forty  years  of  sav- 
ings, went  home  and  hanged  him.self. 

I  can  remember  the  newspapers  in 
those  days.  As  I  said.  I  delivered  the 
Cincinnati  Pust.  Daily  or  weekly  there 
were  stories  of  businessmen,  bankers 
and  others,  who  took  their  lives  by 
jumping  out  of  windows  or  holding 
cocked  pistols  to  their  temples  and 
blowing  out  their  brains. 

Many  other  banks  failed:  businesses 
laid  off  workers,  or  closed  their  doors 
altogether:  mortgages  were  foreclo.sed. 
People  who  a  few  years  earlier  had 
been  prosperous  found  themselves  out- 
of-work,  liomele.ss.  and  hungry.  As 
Professor  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr.  has 
vividly  described  it: 

Willi  no  money  left  lor  rent,  unemployed 
men  and  their  entire  faiTulies  began  to  build 
shacks  where  they  could  find  unoccupied 
land.  Alont;  the  railroad  embankment, 
beside  the  Marba^e  incinerator,  in  the  city 
dumps,  there  appeared  towns  of  tarpaper 
and  tin.  old  packing  boxes  and  old  car 
bodus.  Som4'  shanties  were  neat  and 
scrubbed;  cleanliness  at  least  was  free;  but 
others  were  squalid  bi'yond  b<'lief.  with  the 
smell  of  decaN  and  surrender.  Symbols  of 
till'  New  Era.  these  communities  received 
their  sardonic  name:  they  were  called  Hoo- 
vervilles  •  •  •  At  the  breadlines  and  soup 
kitchens,  hours  of  waitinn  would  produce  a 
bowl  of  mush,  often  without  milk  or  sugar, 
and  a  tin  cup  of  coffee.  The  vapors  from  the 
huge  steam  cookers  mingling  with  the 
slencli  of  wet  clothes  and  sweating  bodies 
made  the  air  foul.  But  waiting  in  the  soup 
kitchen  was  better  than  .scavenging  in  the 
dump 

Between  March  1930  and  March 
1931  unemployment  doubled  from 
four  to  eight  million,  gro.ssly  overbur- 
dening local  and  state  relief  agencies. 
The  private  .sector  simply  could  not 
handle  the  immensity  of  the  human 
tragedy.  Americans  turned  to  Wash- 
ington for  help.  The  federal  govern- 
ment wa.s  the  peoples  last  resort,  the 
only  institution  capable  of  tackling 
the  crisis.  But  the  president  and  the 
Congress  were  divided  and  unsure  of 
what  to  do.  fearful  of  making  mistakes 
that     would     worsen     the     situation, 


locked  into  old  ideologies,  and  hesitant 
to  adopt  bold  experimentation. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Depression  to  understand  how  all 
this  developed  and  to  follow  the 
'changing  response  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  these  events.  The 
71st  Congress,  elected  with  Herbert 
Hoover  in  1928.  was  preponderantly 
Republican,  with  56  Republicans  to  39 
Democrats  and  1  independent  in  the 
Senate;  267  Republicans  to  167  Demo- 
crats and  1  independent  in  the  House. 
President  Hoover,  however,  could  not 
count  on  the  complete  support  of  his 
party  in  Congress.  Before  he  ran  for 
the  presidency.  Hoover  had  never  held 
elective  office.  He  had  not  much  sym- 
pathy and  respect  for  politicians,  and 
they  had  little  for  him.  When  Hoover 
ran  for  the  Republican  nomination  in 
1928.  his  chief  opponent,  as  he  noted 
in  his  miemoirs  was  "most  of  the 
United  States  Senate."  The  Republi- 
can Old  Guard  did  not  trust  him. 
They  considered  him  too  progressive, 
too  independent,  too  aloof.  They 
called  him  "Sir  Herbert"  because  of 
his  many  years  of  residence  in  London. 
They  took  potshots  at  him  in  the  Con- 
GRESsioNAt  Record;  they  investigated 
his  preconvention  expenditures;  they 
ran  "favorite  son"  candidates  against 
him  in  the  primaries.  When  he  won 
the  nomination  and  the  election,  they 
were  .stuck  with  him.' 

I  well  remember  those  days,  Mr. 
President,  the  days  of  the  2-cent 
stamp,  the  penny  postcard.  I  once 
lived  on  a  little  hillside  farm  up  a 
hollow  more  than  3  miles  from  what 
we  called  the  "hard  road."  I  walked 
tho.se  3  miles  out  of  that  hollow  to 
catch  the  school  bus,  ride  to  Spanish- 
burg.  West  Virginia,  a  distance  of  4 
miles:  in  the  afternoon,  I  would  ride 
the  4  miles  back  on  the  bus  and  then 
walk  the  3  miles  back  up  the  hollow— 
the  screech  owls  were  screeching  and 
the  hoot  owls  were  hooting.  That  was 
really  'forced  busing".  We  did  not 
have  any  other  high  school  or  junior 
high  school  nearer.  So  that  one  was 
for  me  7  miles  away,  4  miles  of  which  I 
traveled  on  the  bus  and  3  miles  of 
which  I  traveled  on  "shank's  mare,"  as 
we  called  il;  that  is,  walking. 

I  used  to  take  a  jar  of  sweet  milk  to 
school  and  a  piece  of  cornbread;  I 
never  heard  of  a  refrigerator  in  those 
days.  My  refrigerator  was  the  old 
springhouse  where  my  foster  mother 
kept  a  little  bit  of  butter  and  milk.  We 
had  one  old  cow  and  one  horse  named 
George  and  one  old  hound,  with  which 
I  used  to  go  out  in  the  night  with  a 
bottle  filled  with  kerosene  and  a  rag  in 
the  top  of  it  to  give  me  a  light.  We 
would  go  out  and  sit  on  a  rock  and 
look  at  the  moon  or  the  dog  would 
chase  a  rabbit  into  one  of  the  rabbit 
gums  which  I  had  built. 

The  next  morning  I  would  go  out  to 
the  rabbit  gum  and  find  a  rabbit  with 
its  leg  broken.  I  would  get  it  out  and 


shed  tears  at  such  cruelty.  But  I  took 
the  rabbit  down  to  Fred  Jennings' 
store  on  the  hard  road  3  miles  down 
the  creek  and  got  15  cents  for  it, 
which  was  a  lot  of  money  in  tho.se 
days  when  we  could  only  have  maybe 
one  Coca-Cola  a  year  and  a  little  ice 
cream  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  that 
was  homemade.  The  days  of  the  Great 
Depression— they  were  a  bitter  school 
of  hard  knocks. 

President  Hoover  described  Congress 
as  "that  beer  garden  up  there  on  the 
Hill."  and  referred  disparagingly  to 
the  intelligence  of  its  Members.  Some- 
times we  may  think  that  the  situation 
is  pretty  bad  these  days,  in  the  light  of 
the  excoriations  which  Congress  gets 
from  time  to  time  from  Mr.  Reagan, 
but  we  can  see  that  President  Hoover 
might  have  been  worse.  He  talked 
about  this  very  unhappy  relationship 
with  his  own  party's  congressional 
leadership.  "Is  it  my  fault. "  he  asked, 
"if  Jim  Watson  [the  Republican 
Senate  majority  leader]  *  *  *  prefers 
to  play  his  own  politics  against  me?  " 

Incidentally,  President  Reagan  does 
not  know  how  lucky  he  is  to  have 
Howard  Baker  for  his  majority  leader, 
a  man  who  is  thoroughly  dedicated 
and  extremely  skillful  and  well  liked 
by  others,  even  those  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Pound  too  progressive  by  conserva- 
tive Republicans.  Hoover  was  regarded 
as  too  conservative  by  such  progressive 
Republicans  as  George  Norris  and 
Robert  La  Follette.  Jr.  Only  a  small 
group  of  moderate  Republicans,  led  by 
Michigan  Senator  Arthur  Vanderberg, 
rallied  to  Hoover's  support  with  any 
consistency.  Thus,  as  Hoover's  biogra- 
pher. David  Burner,  has  noted,  he  ex- 
erted only  "slight  leadership"  over  the 
71st  Congress,  which  was  slow  to  act 
on  his  suggestions.  Hoover  was  also  re- 
luctant to  take  on  the  mantle  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  "blast"  reforms  out  of  Congress. 
"I  had  little  taste  for  forcing  congres- 
sional action  or  engaging  in  battles  of 
criticism."  Hoover  candidly  admitted 
in  his  memoirs.' 

In  April  1929.  President  Hoover 
called  Congress  into  special  session  to 
deal  with  his  two  major  campaign 
pledges:  farm  relief  and  tariff  revision. 
In  a  previous  address  I  discussed  how 
the  tariff  tinkering  went  beyond  Hoo- 
ver's limited  goals  and  produced  the 
Smoot-Hawiey  Tariff,  the  highest  in 
the  Nation's  history,  which  further 
contributed  to  the  building  of  interna- 
tional trade  restrictions.  Here,  howev- 
er, I  should  like  to  mention  the  farm 
bill,  which  was  the  first  indication  of 
Hoover's  legislative  leanings. 

Within  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. Farm  Bloc  senators  strongly 
favored  a  debenture  plan  for  dealing 
with  farm  surpluses.  This  was  a  com- 
plex plan  under  which  agricultural  ex- 
porters would  receive  treasury  certifi- 
cates representing  the  differences  in 


cost  of  production  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations.  This  plan 
did  not  call  for  federal  buying  and 
storing  of  farm  products,  as  the 
McNary-Haugen  bills  had  advocated: 
but  tried  to  subsidize  the  shipment  of 
surpluses  overseas.  Despite  President 
Hoover's  opposition,  the  Republican 
Senate  passed  the  debenture  plan,  but 
it  died  in  conference  with  the  Hou.se. 
President  Hoover,  who  had  long  been 
dubious  about  the  potential  of  over- 
seas sales  of  American  surpluses,  in- 
stead supported  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1929.  which  established 
an  eight-member  Federal  Farm  Board 
to  promote  agricultural  cooperatives 
to  market  farm  commodities  at  home, 
and  to  further  crop  diversification, 
and  attempt  to  stabilize  farm  prices. 
This  was  an  improvement  over  previ- 
ous conditions,  but  a  modest  one  at 
best.  Farm  Bloc  senators  like  George 
Norris  were  especially  disappointed 
over  Hoover's  appointments  to  the 
Farm  Board.  "These  men  have  grown, 
and  grown  fat.  have  become  million- 
aires, all  from  the  money  they  have  re- 
ceived .from  the  farmers  of  America." 
Norris  scoffed,  while  the  farmers 
"have  been  going  down  and  down  and 
down  "  through  bankruptcy  and  mort- 
gage foreclosures.'' 

Hoover  had  won  on  farm  matters, 
suffered  a  setback  on  tariff  revision, 
and  was  terribly  embarrassed  by  the 
Senate's  rejection  in  1930  of  his  nomi- 
nee to  the  Supreme  Court.  John  J. 
Parker.  Judge  Parker  of  North  Caroli- 
na was  strongly  opposed  by  labor  lead- 
ers and  black  leaders.  Parker  was  ac- 
cused of  having  made  speeches  against 
blacks  while  a  candidate  for  office, 
and  of  having  handed  down  anti-black 
decisions  as  a  judge.  He  was  also  ac- 
cused of  favoring  anti-labor  injunc- 
tions while  serving  on  the  bench.  In 
the  face  of  a  lobbying  campaign 
against  Parker.  President  Hoover 
noted,  "a  number  of  our  Republican 
senators  ran  like  white  mice."  On  May 
7,  1930.  the  Senate  rejected  Parkers 
nomination  by  a  vote  of  41  to  39.  "This 
failure  of  my  party  to  support  me." 
Hoover  later  commented,  "greatly  low- 
ered the  prestige  of  my  administra- 
tion."' 

Senatorial  courtesy  also  confounded 
President  Hoover.  He  discovered  that 
the  Senate's  tradition  of  deferring  to 
individual  senators'  opposition  to 
nominees  from  their  home  states  gave 
them  considerable  influence  in  the  se- 
lection of  those  nominees.  Hoover 
found  such  political  involvement  in  ju- 
dicial appointments  intolerable,  par- 
ticularly when  Republican  Senators 
William  Vare  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Thomas  Schall  of  Minnesota  recom- 
mended men  who  were  "wholly  unfit- 
ted for  the  bench.  "  When  Hoover  re- 
fused to  nominate  their  candidates 
and  offered  alternative  selections. 
Vare  and  Schall  blocked  his  appoint- 
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ees.  leaving  lengthy  vacancies  in  the 
federal  courts.  Hoover  and  his  altor 
ney  general  finally  devised  a  plan  for 
reducing  such  confrontations.   When- 
ever a  vacancy  seemed  imminent,  the 
Justice   Department    would   poll    local 
officials  for  a  list   of  potential  randi 
dates.     The     president      would     then 
submit  to  the  senators  from  that  state 
a  list  of  candidates  whom  he  could  ap 
prove,   allowing   the  senators  to  take 
credit   for  the  final  seli^clion.   It   was 
clear,   however,   that    Herbert    Hoover 
found  such  political  maneiuering  ex- 
tremely distasteful  if  unavoidable.- 

The  major  event  of  the  7 1st  Con- 
gress was  not  Judge  Parker's  rejection, 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  or 
even  the  Smool  Hawley  tariff.  That 
event  did  not  take  place  in  the  Senate 
chamber  or  even  in  Washington.  D.C. 
It  occurred  on  Wall  Street  in  New 
York  City  when  the  Great  Bull 
Market  of  1929  crashed  in  panic  sell- 
ing on  Black  Thursday.  October  24. 
1929.  Despite  the  effort  of  prominent 
bankers  and  inv»'stment  brokers  to 
stem  the  tide,  the  price  of  stocks 
slipped  lower  and  lower,  wiping  out  in- 
vestors who  had  bought  on  the 
margin,  and  depreciating  the  paper 
value  of  all  stocks  on  the  Nev^  York 
exchange  by  .some  S26  billion,  a  forty 
percent  decline  in  value.  The  crash 
ruined  investors,  dried  up  investment 
capital,  and  shattered  confidence  in 
the  economy  The  Nation  plunged  inio 
its  worst  depression.  Nineteen  Twi'nly- 
Nine  was  only  the  beginning.  Nineteen 
Thirty  brought  factory  shutdowns,  job 
layoffs,  bank  failures. 

Reading   again    from   William    Man 
Chester's   book.     The   Glory    and    I  he 
Dream'  : 

HoovtT    had   con.sultrfd   tcoiiomv    in    I  In 
White    Hoii.sf    kiUlii  n     then    clicicltd    Ui;u 
would  be  bad  (or  Ov  coimtrv  .•>  mor-alc   Kacli 
fvenmn  he  fnUTcd  tin-  dinint:  room  At  :iriii>; 
black  tie    he  vias  tin-  la.st  prr^id- ni  'A tin  iirv 
failmi:ly  dres.sfd  for  diiintT    anil  addri'-.si  d 
himsi'K  to  .sf\en  complete  coursis.  Th(    n- 
porter  who  had  rointd  tlu-  1928  Rrpublii.iii 
campaisn  slOKan  ■    A  cliKkcii   m  r\iT\    pot 
and  two  cars  in  t\iT\    naraur    >  wx-.  brokr 
and  pleading  for  loan.s  to  support  hi.s  tlirii- 
childr»-n.   but    the  rtiiff   ixrciitne   bflie\ed 
that     America    would    despair    if    its    first 
family  lost  faith  in  tin-  return  of  prospeniy 
Usually  .some  of   'he  courses  were  out   of 
season:  .so  were  I  lie     ut  i  lowers  on  the  table 
A    custom-built    humidor    tuld    lon>:    thuk 
ri^ars   handmade   in   Havana   to   I  lie   Pre.-.i 
dent's  .specifications;    he   -.moked   iwenly   a 
day     As    the    Hoo\ers    a'e     a    remarkable 
numb»T  of  men  >tood  around  and  watclied 
The  buller  and  foolrreii     all  liad  to  bt    the 
.same  height     .^■oou  a'   nitt-nMiui     ibsnluteh 
silent,  forbidden  to  move  unbidden    hi  the 
doorways  were  duty  officers  from  tht   rom 
pany  of  marines  who  stood  by  weaniiM  dress 
blues  to  provide  cerrmonial  trapping's,  and 
there  were  buglers  m  Ruritaniaii  uniforms 
whose    glittering    trumpet.^    announced    the 
Presidents  arrival  and  departure  from  the 
nightly    feast,    even    when    tlie    onlv    other 
diner  was  his  wife  Lou    Hoover  was  proud  ol 
Lou.  She  spoke  five  languages  fluently,  was 
president  of  the  Girl  St  outs  of  America,  and 
set  what  was  contided  to  be  the  fmt^i  labli 


in  While  Hou.se  histtiry  Sometimes  she 
wondered  whether  the  F'resident  really  ap 
preiiated  the  food  He  wolfed  it  down  with 
such  incredible  speeil 

Junkv  shantvtowns  t)l  tin.  cardboard  and 
burlap  wen  Hoovtrvilles  Manhattan  liati 
I  wo  big  ones,  below  Riverside  Drive  and 
nt  ar  tin  obeisk  in  Central  Park  The  unem 
plovtd  laii  adiective  which  had  become  a 
noun  in  these  years'  carried  sacks  of  frayed 
belongings  called  Hoover  bags.  In  North 
{"arolina  the  rural  poor  sawid  the  fronts  off 
brokendovvn  flivvers,  attached  scrawny 
mulis.  and  called  the  result  Hoovercarts 
I  Tht  government  trietl  to  change  the  name 
to  Depn  ssion  chariots,  but  no  one  bought 
It  '  Hrtover  blankets  were  old  newspapers 
whiih  park  bench  tenants  wrapped  around 
ihemselvis  for  warmth  Hoover  flai:s  wtre 
enipiv  pockets  turned  inside  out.  Hoover 
hogs  were  the  lackrabbits  hungry  farmers 
r.-uight  for  lotid  Vaudeville  comedians 
tailed  out.  What'  You  say  business  is 
better'  You  mean  Hoover  died''  or  reported 
that  Hotner  asked  Secret arv  of  the  Trea.s 
urv  Mellon  for  a  nickel  to  telephone  a 
(nt  iid  and  v^as  told.  Here  s  a  dime,  phone 
both  of  them. 

Mr   Hoover  was  convinced  that  a  balanced 
budget    was      indispensable,      an      absolute 
ntcissily.       the  most  essential  factor  to  eco 
ntmiif  recoverv.       the  lirst  necessity  of  the 
nation,     and     the   loundaticjn  of  all  public 
and  private  financial  stability       all  this  d. 
spilt    th<    fad   that   in   19:iJ  hi    was  running 
the  lederal  budgei    four  billion  dollars  into 
(he  red    When  he  became  convinced  at   last 
that  tht   government  must  do  something,  he 
tn.iied  the  Ret  onstruct  ion  P'inance  Corpo 
ration  to  prop  up  sagging  banks,  and  agreed 
;i)  spt  nd  tweniylive  iTiillion  dollars  on  feed 
lor  farm  animals  on  the  condition  that  a  bill 
authori/lng  S120.000  for  luingrv    people  be 
tabltd 
I  think  to  his  credit; 
Hoover  was  trying  desperalelv   'o  hnil  so 
hilions     He   worked   eighteen    hours   a   day. 
proclaimed  a  siatesmanlike  moratorium  on 
war  di  bts.  and  even  cut  his  own  salary   And 
he  wa.s  hopedil    In  Hie  end.  he  felt,  what  he 
calltd    rugged  individualism    would  win 

Ritfling     through     Hoovers     papers,     out 
stimetimes  ha.s  the  strange  leeling  that   the 
President  looked  upon  the  Depresiiion.  as  a 
public   relations   problem    that    he  believed 
the  nightmare   would   go  away   if  only   tin 
image  of   Amt  rican   business  could   be   pol 
ished  up  and  sci   m  the  right   light    FaiHi 
was  an  end  in  itself      lack  ol  business  confi 
dence     was  a  cardinal  sin    Hoovers  first  rt 
at  lion    to    the    slump    which    followed    the 
Crash  had  been  to  treat  it  as  a  psyciiological 
phenomenon     He    himself    had   chosen    the 
word      Dt  pressitm      because   it   souiuled   less 
Irighteiiing  than     panic     or    crisis  '  In  Ot 
cember    1929    he   declared   that      conditions 
art    liindinienlally    sound      Three    months 
later    lie   said   the   worst    would    be   over   in 
si\t\   days,  at  tlie  etiil  of  May   he  predicted 
that  the  economy  would  be  back  to  normal 
in   the  autumn,   m  .lune  the  market   broke 
sharply,    yet     he    told    a    delegation    which 
called  to  plead  for  a  public  works  project. 
Gentlemen    voii  have  com*'  sixty   days  too 
late   The  Depre.ssion  is  over 

A  writer  for  tin  Saturday  Evening  Post 
asked  John  Maynartl  Keynes,  the  grtal 
British  ectJiHimisi.  whetlnr  there  had  ever 
been  anytliing  likt  tin  Depre.ssion  before 
Ye.s,  lie  replied  It  was  called  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  It  lasted  four  hundred  years. 
This  wa.s  calamity  howling  on  a  cosmic 
scale  but  on  at  lea.st  ont-  point  the  resem 
blance  seems  valid    hi  eat  h  case  the  people 


were  victims  of  forces  they  could  not  under 
stand. 

I  have  already  made  reference  to  the 
stories  in  the  newspapers  which  told 
of  the  suicides  that  were  taking  place 
daily  because  the  financial  v^orld  of 
businessmen  and  bankers  and  others 
was  crashing  down  around  their  shoul- 
ders. 

Newspapers  o(  that  period  are  crowded 
with  accounts  o(  men  who  took  their  own 
lives  rather  than  go  on  relief.  Emile  Durk 
heini  had  created  a  special  category.  ■  altru 
istic  suicides,  for  men  who  killed  themselves 
rather  than  become  a  burden  to  the  commu- 
nity 

I'nited  Stales  Steel  and  General  Motors 
had  dropped  to  8  percent  of  their  precrash 
prices  Overall  stocks  listed  on  the  big  board 
were  worth  11  percent  of  their  1929  value. 

Investors  had  lost  74  billion  dollars, 
three  times  the  cost  of  the  World  War. 
More  than  5,000  American  banks  had 
failed  and  86.000  businesses  had  closed 
their  doors.  The  country's  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  had  fallen  from  104  bil- 
lion dollars  to  41  billion  (in  1973  it 
would  be  2.177  billion).  In  1932. 
273.000  families  were  evicted  from 
their  homes,  and  the  average  weekly 
wage  of  tho.se  who  had  jobs  wa.s 
S16.21. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  just  story- 
telling, it  is  real.  My  first  job  was  that 
of  working  in  a  gas  station.  They  were 
not  .service  stations  in  those  days;  they 
were  gas  stations.  1  had  to  wait  almost 
a  year  after  I  had  gotten  out  of  high 
school  before  I  could  get  a  job.  and 
mine  was  at  the  enormous  .salary  of 
$50  a  month,  with  2  Sundays  off 
during  each  month.  S50! 

When  I  married,  my  wife  and  I  were 
able  to  gel  two  rooms  in  which  to  live 
and  our  refrigerator  was  half  an 
orange  crate  nailed  up  outside  the 
kitchen  window. 

1  remember  that  my  foster  father 
worked  in  the  mines,  and  there  were 
days  I  did  not  get  to  sec  him  because 
he  left  before  daylight  and  came  home 
after  dark.  He  might  earn  S2  or  S2.50  a 
dav.  depending  on  how  much  coal  he 
loaded  in  tho.se  subterranean  caverns. 
1  have  been  inside  them.  I  have  heard 
the  timbers  cracking  on  the  right,  and 
the  limbers  cracking  on  the  left. 
Tho.se  miners  worked  on  their  knees 
with  kneepads.  They  did  not  have 
hard  hats  in  those  days;  they  wore 
cloth  caps  with  a  carbide  lamp  on  the 
front  of  the  cap.  Mine  explosions  were 
not  rare,  they  were  common  in  those 
days. 

US  Steel,  the  key  to  heavy  indu.stry.  was 
operating  at  19,1  percent  of  capacity.  The 
American  Locomotive  Company  didn't  need 
much  steel.  During  the  1920.S  it  had  sold  an 
avt-rage  of  600  locomotives  a  year:  in  1932  it 
.sold  one.  Nor  was  the  automotive  industry 
the  big  steel  customer  it  had  been.  Month 
by  month  its  fine  names  were  vanishing:  the 
Stut/,  Motor  Company,  the  Auburn,  the 
Cord,  the  Edward  Peerless,  the  Pierce 
Arrow,  the  Due.senberg.  the  Franklin,  the 
Duraiit.  the  Locomobile    One  rash  man  de- 


cided to  challenge  Ford  with  another  low- 
priced  car.  He  called  it  the  Rockne.  lost  21 
million  dollars,  and  killed  himself.  You 
learned  to  pay  for  a  nickel  cup  of  coffee,  to 
ask  for  another  cup  of  hot  water  free.  and. 
by  mixing  the  hot  water  with  the  ketchup 
on  the  counter,  to  make  a  kind  of  tomato 
soup.  In  winter  .you  stuffed  newspapers 
under  your  shirt  to  ward  off  the  cold:  if  you 
knew  you  would  be  standing  for  hours  out- 
side an  employment  office,  you  wrapped 
burlap  bags  around  your  legs  and  tied  them 
in  place. 

I  have  seen  all  of  this,  Mr.  President. 

Shoes  wrfe  a  special  problem.  Pasteboard 
could  be  used  for  inner  soles,  and  some  fa- 
vored cotton  in  the  heels  to  absorb  the 
pounding  of  the  concrete.  But  if  a  shoe  was 
really  gone,  nothing  worked.  The  pavement 
destroyed  the  cardboard  and  then  the  patch 
of  sock  next  to  it.  snow  leaked  in  and  accu- 
mulated around  your  toes,  and  shoe  nails 
stabbed  your  heels  until  you  learned  to  walk 
with  a  peculiar  gait. 

Men  resharpened  and  reused  old  razor 
blades,  rolled  their  own  cigarettes  or 
smoked  Wings  (ten  cents  a  pack),  and  used 
twenty-fivo-watt  light  bulbs  to  save  electrici- 
ty. Children  returned  pop  bottles  for  two 
cents  .  .  . 

When  a  cigarette  was  thrown  on  the 
ground.  I  have  seen  boys  rush  to  pick 
it  up.  They  called  these  "ducks."  They 
smoked  those  "ducks"— little  pieces  of 
cigarettes  that  had  been  smoked  by 
someone  else.  The  word  "sanitary"  did 
not  mean  much  in  those  days. 

If  a  man  had  a  dime,  he  could  sleep  in  a 
flop  house  reeking  of  sweat  and  Lysol.  If  he 
was  broke  he  .salvaged  some  newspapers  and 
headed  for  Central  Park,  or  the  steps  of  a 
subway  entrance,  or  the  municipal  incinera- 
tor. Because  tho.se  figures  were  poorly  kept, 
the  preci.se  extent  of  poverty  is  unknown. 
Somewhere  between  15  million  and  17  mil- 
lion men  were  unemployed,  with  most  of 
them  representing  a  family  in  want. 

I  am  just  recalling  that  when  I  was 
born  in  1917.  the  population  of  this 
country  was  about  100  million  to  110 
million  persons.  When  I  graduated 
from  high  school  in  1934.  the  total 
population  was  about  130  million.  So 
15  million  to  17  million  unemployed, 
with  most  unemployed  representing  a 
family  in  want,  was  massive  unemploy- 
ment. 

Forlune.  in  September  1932.  estimated 
that  34  million  men.  women,  and  children 
were  without  any  income  whatever.  That 
was  nearly  28  percent  of  the  population, 
and  like  all  other  studies  it  omitted  Ameri- 
ca s  11  million  farm  families,  who  were  suf- 
fering in  a  rural  gethsemane  of  their  own. 

Farmers  were  getting  less  than  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  seven  cents 
for  a  busliel  of  corn,  a  dime  for  a  bushel  of 
oats,  a  nickel  for  a  pound  of  cotton  or  wool. 
Sugar  wat;  bringing  three  cents  a  pound. 
hogs  and  beef  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound 
and  apples— provided  they  were  flawless- 
forty  cents  for  a  box  of  two  hundred. 

In  1932  hourly  rates  had  shrunk  to  ten 
cents  in  lumbering,  seven-and-a-half  cents  in 
general  contracting,  six  cents  in  brick  and 
tile  manufacturing,  and  five  cents  in  saw- 
mills. 

By  193Z  a  third  of  a  million  children  were 
out  of  school  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
Teachers  in  Mississippi,  northern  Minneso- 
ta. Idaho,  South  Dakota,  and  Alabama  man- 


aged to  eat  only  by    'boarding  around"  at 
the  homes  of  parents. 

In  Kansas,  twenty-five-cenl  wheal  meant 
rural  teachers  were  being  paid  $35  a  month 
for  an  eight-month  year-S280  a  year. 
Akron  owed  its  teachers  S300.000.  Youngs- 
town  $500,000.  Detroit  $800,000.  and  Chica- 
go's debts  to  its  teachers  were  more  than  20 
million  dollars. 

I  remember  when  teachers  in  West 
'Virginia  sometimes  could  not  get  their 
checks  cashed  unless  they  discounted 
20  or  25  percent  of  the  check. 

The  story  of  the  Chicago  schools  was  a 
great  Depression  epic.  Rather  than  .see 
500.000  children  i^main  on  the  streets,  the 
teachers  hitchhiked  to  work,  endured  'pay- 
less  paydays"— by  1932  they  had  received 
checks  in  only  five  of  the  last  thirteen 
months— 

In  the  mining  counties  of  Ohio.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Illinois.  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania. 
the  secretary  of  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  told  a  congressional  commit- 
tee, the  ratio  was  .sometimes  over  90  per- 
cent, with  deprived  children  afflicted  by 
"drowsiness,  lethargy,  and  sleepiness. "  and 
"mental  retardation."  A  teacher  suggested 
that  one  little  girl  go  home  and  eat  some- 
thing: the  child  replied.  I  cant.  This  is  my 
sister's  day  to  cal.' 

"Nobody  is  actually  starving.  "  President 
Hoover  told  reporters.  The  hoboes,  for  ex- 
ample, are  better  fed  than  they  have  ever 
been.  One  hobo  in  New  York  got  ten  meals 
in  one  day.  "  In  September  1932  Fortune 
flatly  called  the  President  a  liar  and  sug- 
ge.sted  that  'iwenty-five  millions  in  want  " 
might  be  a  fairer  description  of  the  nations 
economic  health. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  countryside  they 
were  eating  wild  weed-roots  and  dandelions: 
in  Kentucky  they  chewed  violet  tops,  wild 
onions,  forget-me-nots,  wild  lettuce,  and 
weeds. 

I  can  remember  going  out  on  the 
hills  and  picking  what  we  called  "poke 
salad."  So.  one  way  or  another,  we 
made  it  through. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  election  of 
1930  saw  a  substantial  repudiation  of 
Hoover  and  the  Republican  Congress. 
The  Republicans,  who  had  enjoyed  a 
100-seat  advantage  in  the  House,  came 
out  of  the  election  with  a  mere  two- 
vote  margin.  Between  election  day 
1930  and  December  1931  when  the 
new  Congress  convened,  se\eral  Re- 
publican members  died  and  were  re- 
placed by  Democrats.  As  a  result,  the 
Democratic  party  organized  the  House 
for  the  first  time  since  1919.  John 
Nance  Garner,  of  Texas,  would  be 
Speaker  in  the  72nd  Congress.  The 
Senate,  which  had  seen  a  56  to  39  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  71st  Con- 
gress, now  had  48  Republicans,  47 
Democrats,  and  one  Farmer-Labor  sen- 
ator (Henrick  Shipstead  of  Minneso- 
ta). In  point  of  fact.  Hoover  had  no 
more  than  40  "real  Republicans'  as  he 
called  them.  Eight  were  Progressive 
Republicans,  like  Norris  and  La  Toi- 
lette, who  were  not  inclined  to  support 
the  president. 

President  Hoover,  showing  his  politi- 
cal iconoclasm,  suggested  to  Republi- 
can leaders  that  they  allow"  the  Demo- 
crats to  organize  the  Senate.  "I   felt 


that  I  could  deal  more  con.structively 
with  the  Democratic  leaders  if  they 
held  full  responsibility  in  both  hou.ses. 
than  with  an  opposition  in  the  Senate 
conspiring  in  the  cloakrooms  to  u.se 
every  proposal  of  mine  for  demagogu- 
ery."'  Senate  Republican  leader  James 
Watson  understandably  rejected  Hoo- 
vers  advice.  "Watson,  of  course,  liked 
the  extra  importance  of  being  majori- 
ty leader."  Hoover  noted,  "and  the  Re- 
publicans liked  to  hold  committee 
chairmanships  and  the  nicer  offices  in 
the  Capitol."  That  statement.  I  sug- 
gest, indicated  Hoover's  fearsome  lack 
of  understanding  of  how  Congress  op- 
erates, and  of  the  significant  differ- 
ences between  a  party's  operating  and 
shaping  policy  in  the  majority  versus 
the  minority.'^ 

Prospects  for  a  peaceful  relationship 
between  the  Republican  president  and 
the  politically  divided  Congress  were 
not  good.  Herbert  Hoover  clung  to  his 
belief  in  limited  government  and  his 
abhorrence  of  direct  federal  relief  to 
the  unemployed.  Democratic  senators 
and  representatives  called  for  a  bolder, 
more  dramatic,  and  perhaps  unortho- 
dox approach  to  the  massive  human 
suffering   in   the  Nation.   During   the 
"lame  duck"  session  of  the  71st  Con- 
gress, in  the  winter  of  1930-31,  Demo- 
cratJc  and  Progressive  Republican  sen- 
ators   such     as    Kenneth     McKellar. 
Smith  Brookhart.  Thaddeus  Caraway. 
Tom  Walsh,  and  Hugo  Black  were  all 
proposing     federal     relief     measures. 
President    Hoover    accused    them    of 
•playing    politics    at    the    expense    of 
human  misery."  When  the  71st  Con- 
gress   adjourned    on    March    3.    1931. 
some  members  of  the  incoming  72nd 
Congress  urged  the  president  to  call  a 
special  session.  Hoover,  recalling  per- 
haps the  difficulties  he  had  encoun- 
tered   with    the   Smoot-Hawley    tariff 
after  he  called  the  Congre.ss  into  spe- 
cial session  in  1929.  had  no  desire  to 
repeat  the  experience,  especially  with 
a  Democratic  House.  "It  is  my  belief, 
and  the  belief  of  my  advisers."  Hoover 
wrote  to  Representative  Clarence  Lea, 
"that  an  extra  session  at  the  present 
time  would  create  ten  times  the  unem- 
ployment that  can  be  cured  by  any 
possible  legislation  enacted."  So,  unbe- 
lieveable  as  it  may  seem  to  us.  as  the 
Nation  faced  one  of  its  gravest  crises, 
the  United  States  Congress  remained 
out  of  session  from  March  to  Decem- 
ber 1931.'" 

When  the  72nd  Congress  did  con- 
vene, on  December  7.  1931.  the  Senate 
was  presented  with  a  host  of  resolu- 
tions from  the  state  governments  seek- 
ing various  forms  of  relief  from  the 
economic  distress.  The  state  legisla- 
ture of  Colorado  proposed  increased 
silver  monetization  as  a  means  of  re- 
storing flexibility  (or  inflation)  to  the 
monetary  system.  The  Mississippi  leg- 
islature wanted  a  one-year  moratori- 
um  on   farmer  debts  to  the   govern- 
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ment.  The  state  legislature  of  Wiscon 
sin  called  for  federal  unemployment 
insurance.  The  territorial  government 
of  Alaska  proposed  a  grant  of  160 
acres  of  land  to  all  war  veterans  from 
Alaska,  in  lieu  of  a  monetary  bonus. 
The  National  Association  of  Furniture 
Manufacturers  called  for  the  creation 
of  an  industrial  board  to  secure  a 
better  balance  between  production  and 
employment,  and  so  on.  Senator 
McKellar  observed  that  there  is 
hirdly  a  day  that  I  do  not  receive  let- 
ter^ from  constituents  of  mine  saying. 
Oh.  Senator,  is  there  not  some  way  by 
whicb    it   can    be   arranged    that    my 

»and  my  farm  on  which  the  gov- 
fit  has  a  mortgage  may  be 
safced?  Is  there  not  some  way  in  which 
a  foreclosure  may  be  postponed  and 
my  home  and  farm  saved?'  "  " 

President  Hoover,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message,  which  he  delivered  in 
writing  rather  than  in  person,  contin 
iUed  to  put  the  best  face  on  affairs. 
The  depression  was  worldwide,  he  said. 
Business  depressions  were  transitory, 
actions  by  local  and  private  groups 
were  protecting  people  from  hunger 
and  cold.  "  The  president  reiterated  his 
absolute  opposition  to  any  form  of 
direct  or  indirect  federal  aid  to  unem- 
ployment, and  his  belief  that  the 
largest  measure  of  social  responsibility 
in  our  country  rests  upon  the  individ- 
ual. If  the  individual  surrenders  his 
own  initiative  and  responsibilities,  he 
is  surrendering  his  own  freedom  and 
his  own  liberty.  "  Yet.  ha\ing  said  that. 
Hoover  then  proposed  dramatic  new 
federal  programs  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  the  depression  and  to  seize  the 
initiative  from  Democrats  and  progres- 
sive Republicans  m  Congress.  He  pro- 
posed a  Reconstruction  Fmance  Cor 
poration.  modeled  after  the  World 
War  I  War  Finance  Corporation,  to 
make  emergency  loans  and  provide 
credit  to  banks  and  industry.  He  also 
recommended  creation  of  a  Home- 
Loan  Discount  Bank,  to  relieve  mort 
gage  pressure  on  home  and  farm 
owners.  Hoover  favored,  but  did  not 
spell  out  a  method  for  achievmg.  a 
reform  of  the  bankmg  laws  to  .safe 
guard  deposits.  And  he  urged  the  reor- 
ganization of  all  federal  building  and 
construction  activities  into  a  Public 
Works  Administration. '-' 

So  we  can  see,  Mr.  President,  that  al- 
though 30  years  afterward  we  cam- 
paigned on  an  anti  Hoover  platform 
and  won  elections,  he  did  indeed  pro- 
pose some  constructive  ideas,  moreso 
than  he  has  been  given  credit. 

Congress  gave  Hoover  what  he 
wanted,  and  more.  In  January  the 
Senate  and  House  passed  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Act,  setting  up  the 
RFC  with  a  borrowing  capacity  of  $2 
billion.  Former  Vice  President  Charles 
Dawes  headed  up  the  new  agency.  In 
February,  Congress  passed  the  Gla.ss- 
Steagall  Act,  which  gave  the  Federal 
Reserve    Board    greater    authority    to 


expand  credit.  And  in  July  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  was  sent  to  the 
president  for  his  signature.  But  while 
Hoover  won  widespread  support  in 
Congre.ss  for  these  measures.  Demo 
crats  and  progressive  Republicans  be 
lieved  they  were  too  limited,  and  pro- 
po.sed  vast  new  spending. 

However,  while  hobbled  by  his  own 
philosophy  of  life  and  government. 
Hoover  proposed  far  greater  federal 
action  than  had  any  previous  presi- 
dent during  a  depression.  This  has  led 
historians  to  speculate  whether 
Hoover  was  the  last  of  the  old  presi- 
dents or  the  first  of  the  new;  that  is. 
the  la.st  of  the  lai.ssez-faire  or  the  first 
of  the  activist,  interventionist  presi- 
dents. Some  historians  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  portray  Herbert  Hoover  as  a 
Forgotten  Progre.ssive,  "  a  reform- 
minded  man  who,  fearful  of  the  rise  of 
a  corporate  state,  proceeded  in  a  cor- 
rect, if  impolitic,  way  to  restore  confi- 
dence in  the  economy." 

Reading  some  of  these  revisionist 
historians  accounts  of  Herbert  Hoover 
caused  me  to  scratch  my  head  and 
wonder  if  all  those  millions  of  people 
who  \oted  against  Herbert  Hoover's 
reelection  in  1932  could  have  been 
wrong''  Was  it  po.ssible  that  Hoover 
was  on  the  right  track  after  all?  My 
an.xieties  were  quickly  dispelled  when 
I  read  in  Hoover's  memoirs:  Many 
persons  left  their  jobs  for  the  more 
profitable  one  of  selling  apples.  "  No. 
Mr.  President,  anyone  who  seriously 
believed  that  men  and  women  quit 
their  jobs  to  stand  in  tattered  clothing 
on  street  corners  to  sell  apples  simply 
did  not  understand  the  magnitude  of 
the  Great  Depression.  Hoover  could 
not  bring  himself  to  recognize  that 
millions  of  people  were  honestly  and 
desperately  out  of  work  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  but  because  of  a 
mas.sive  failing  of  the  national  eco- 
nomic system.  They  .sold  apples  in  the 
street  out  of  desperation,  not  greed. 
They  lived  in  tarpaper  shacks  in 
public  parks  because  they  had  no- 
where el.se  to  go.  They  foraged  for 
food  in  garbage  cans  because  they 
were  starving.  They  sought  federal 
relief  because  states  and  cities, 
churches  and  private  relief  agencies 
were  overburdened  and  helpless.  No, 
the  voters  were  correct  in  1932.  Her- 
bert Hoover  did  not  see  things  clearly 
and  the  limes  called  for  new  leader- 
ship.' ' 

Before  moving  on  to  that  new  lead- 
ership. I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
di.scuss  the  Senate's  most  memorable 
response  to  the  Depression  during  the 
Hoover  years,  and  that  was  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee's  investi- 
gation of  Wall  Street,  better  known  as 
the  Pecora  investigation.  That  investi- 
gation originally  grew  out  of  President 
Hoover's  suspicion  that  bear  raiders  " 
were  worsening  the  stock  market  con- 
ditions by  short  selling"  and  other 
tactics  designed  to  drive  stock  prices 


down.  The  president  also  imagined 
that  prominent  Democrats  were 
behind  these  bear  raids,  hoping  to  un- 
dermine his  economic  recovery  plans. 
Hoover  and  his  conservative  support- 
ers in  the  Senate  initially  called  for 
the  investigation  as  a  means  of  expos- 
ing such  tactics  and  of  using  the  pub- 
licity to  force  the  stock  exchanges  to 
voluntarily  reform  their  rules  and 
practices.  The  hearings  began  in  April 
1932.  but  failed  to  prove  the  presi- 
dent's suspicions.  Democratic  finan- 
ciers were  not  trying  to  sabotage  the 
economic  system.  A  few  "bear  raiders" 
admitted  that  they  timed  their  sales  to 
correspond  with  Hoover's  optimistic 
speeches  on  the  economy.  "Sell  Em  " 
Ben  Smith,  for  one.  had  discovered 
that  public  confidence  in  the  president 
was  so  low  that  whenever  Hoover  pre- 
dicted recovery,  the  market  invariably 
declined.  The  hearings  foundered 
around  at  first  because  of  inadequate 
attention  on  the  part  of  distracted 
committee  members,  and  woefully  in- 
adequate staffing.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Wall  Street  investigation  was  about  to 
disappear  into  history  as  so  many  con- 
gressional investigations  had  done. 
"Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  start  a  con- 
gressional investigation."  a  newspaper 
reporter  had  commented  a  few  years 
earlier.  A  resolution,  a  brief  but  vio- 
lent speech,  a  few  newspaper  inter- 
views—and the  game  is  on.  "  Most  in- 
vestigations died  quiet  and  obscure 
deaths,  often  without  filing  reports, 
and  rarely  producing  any  legislative 
recommendations.  But  after  the  elec- 
tion the  Wall  Street  investigation  took 
a  significant  turn,"' 

In  November  1932.  the  American 
public  had  rejected  Herbert  Hoover's 
leadership  and  elected  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  that  election,  the  voters  also 
gave  overwhelming  control  over  Con- 
gress to  the  Democrats. 

My  good  colleague.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, was  one  of  them. 

After  fourteen  years  of  Republican 
majorities,  the  Senate  now  had  a  60  to 
35  Democratic  margin,  with  one  inde- 
pendent. Senator  Peter  Norbeck.  a 
progressive  Republican  from  South 
Dakota,  was  the  outgoing  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
but  because  of  the  long  interregnum 
between  elections  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  president  and  Congress. 
Norbeck  would  remain  in  charge  of 
the  investigation  until  March.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  Norbeck  hired  a  new- 
chief  counsel,  a  51-year-old  attorney 
from  New  York.  Ferdinand  Pecora. 
Senator  Norbeck  assured  Pecora  that 
the  work  of  the  investigation  was 
largely  over  and  little  remained  except 
to  draft  the  final  report.  But  looking 
through  the  committee's  files,  the 
fiery  little  Italian  immigrant  was  frus- 
trated over  their  lack  of  conclusive  evi- 
dence. He  persuaded  Norbeck  to  allow 


him  to  broaden  the  inquiry.  Signifi- 
cantly, tlie  new  hearings  opened  in 
February  1933,  a  week  after  the  gover- 
nor of  Michigan  had  declared  a  "bank 
holiday."  shutting  down  the  entire 
banking  system  in  the  state.  State 
after  state  was  following  Michigan's 
example  in  a  desperate  effort  to  stave 
off  further  bank  failures.  "For  the  be- 
wildered thousands  of  depositors  who 
waited  in  line  to  withdraw  their  sav- 
ings, if  possible,"  one  historian  has 
noted,  "the  Banking  Committee  hear- 
ings provided  a  timely  financial  educa- 
tion." " 

As  his  first  subject  for  inquiry, 
Pecora  chose  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  the 
prominent  and  flamboyant  chairman 
of  the  National  City  Bank.  Armed 
with  subpoena.s.  Pecora  and  his  staff 
went  through  the  bank's  records  in 
preparation  for  the  public  hearings. 
Mitchell  walked  into  the  Senate 
Caucus  Room  on  February  21,  1933. 
surroundixl  by  lawyers  and  bank  offi- 
cials. He  viiore  the  expression  of  a  man 
who  could  handle  anything  dealt  to 
him. 

He  had  testified  before  other  coun- 
sels of  the  committee  a  year  earlier 
with  no  difficulty  at  all.  But  under  Pe- 
coras  questioning,  the  millionaire 
Mitchell  conceded  that  he  had  paid  no 
income  taxes  in  1929.  after  selling 
stock  to  his  wife  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  loss.  "That  sale  was  really  just  a 
.sale  of  convenience  to  reduce  your 
taxes?"  one  .senator  asked.  ""Yes." 
Mitchell  replied.  Pecora  was  also  able 
to  detail  the  speculative  excesses  and 
unethical  practices  of  the  National 
City  Company,  an  investment  firm 
tied  to  the  bank,  and  how  Mitchell 
and  other  bank  officers  had  unloaded 
their  own  unprofitable  stocks  onto  the 
bank's  customers.  The  National  City 
expose  made  headlines  nationwide, 
leading  the  new  Democratic  majority 
on  the  committee  to  decide  to  extend 
the  investigation  into  the  next  Con- 
gress. As  a  result  of  his  testimony. 
Charles  Mitchell  was  forced  to  resign 
as  chairman  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  and  the  bank  announced  that  it 
was  severing  its  ties  with  the  invest- 
ment company.  On  March  2,  as  the 
Banking  Committee  recessed  for  the 
presidential  inauguration.  Pecora  was 
conferring  with  Senator  Norbeck  in 
his  office  in  the  Russell  Office  Build- 
ing. From  the  window  they  spied 
Charles  Mitchell,  walking  along  with 
stooped  shoulders,  carrying  his  suit- 
cases toward  Union  Station,  the  reti- 
nue of  bank  officials  no  longer  in 
sight. 

Two  days  later  the  new  president. 
Franklin  Roo.sevelt.  proclaimed  in  his 
inaugural  address  that  "The  money 
changers  have  fled  from  their  high 
seats  in  the  temple  of  our  culture." 
Indeed,  as  Charles  Mitchell  was  top- 
pled from  his  position  of  eminence, 
other  bankers  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  confess  to  their  own  par- 


ticipation in  the  shocking  financial  ex- 
cesses of  the  1920s.  Throughout  1933 
and  early  1934.  Pecora  called  one 
banker  and  investment  counselor  after 
another.  Even  the  mighty  J.  P. 
Morgan  sat  in  the  witness  chair  in  the 
Caucus  Room.  Pecoras  investigation 
was  an  object  lesson  to  all  other 
would-be  congressional  investigators: 
do  your  homework,  prepare  thorough- 
ly, absorb  yourself  in  the  documenta- 
tion. 

And  I  would  immodestly  add:  Listen 
carefully  to  what  the  witness  says  in 
his  answers  to  your  questions. 

By  the  time  it  had  concluded  its  in- 
quiry, the  Banking  Committee  saw  the 
fruits  of  its  labor  written  into  law.  The 
Securities  Act  of  1933.  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933.  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  all  grew  directly 
out  of  Pecoras  revelations.  In  contrast 
to  President  Hoover's  more  limited  ob- 
jectives, the  investigation  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  regular  federal 
supervision  of  the  sale  of  stocks  and 
the  operation  of  the  stock  exchanges. 
Now  on  the  law  books  were  mecha- 
nisms to  prevent  the  draining  of  legiti- 
mate investments  into  fly-by-night  op- 
erations, and  to  avoid  a  repeat  of  the 
great  stock  market  crash  of  1929."* 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  turn  to  a 
period  which  gives  me,  as  a  Democrat, 
great  pride  to  recount,  and  that  is  the 
"First  Hundred  Days  "  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal.  The 
"First  Hundred  Days "  were  not.  as 
some  commentators  erroneously  sug- 
gest, the  first  hundred  days  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  but  the 
length  of  the  first  session  of  the  73rd 
Congress,  from  March  9,  1933  (five 
days  after  Roosevelt  took  office),  until 
the  early  morning  hours  of  June  16, 
1933,  51  years  ago  tomorrow.  The  New 
Deals  First  Hundred  Days  began  in  an 
atmosphere  of  apprehension.  The 
president  declared  a  national  bank 
holiday  to  shut  the  doors  of  every 
l)ank  in  the  United  States  until  emer- 
gency banking  legislation  could  be 
drafted.  But  apprehension  was  min- 
gled with  excitement  and  exhilaration 
as  members  of  Congress— particularly 
those  on  the  recently  swollen  Demo- 
cratic side— realized  they  were  partici- 
pating in  a  momentous  period  of 
American  history. 

I  want  to  point  out  again  with  pride 
that  of  the  528  Members  of  Congress 
who  participated  in  those  100  days,  as 
I  say.  51  years  ago,  only  1  is  still  serv- 
ing in  Congress,  and  that  is  my  venera- 
ble colleague  from  the  great  State  of 
West  'Virginia.  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, named  after  William  Jennings 
Bryan. 

When  the  first  session  of  the  73rd 
Congress  convened  on  March  9.  1933. 
the  first  order  of  business  before  the 
Senate  w-as  the  president "s  Emergency 
Banking  Relief  Act.  The  House  passed 
the  bill  that  day  after  only  thirty- 
eight     minutes    of     debate,     without 


having  even  seen  a  printed  copy  of  its 
text.  The  Senate  deliberated  for  the 
afternoon,  and  then  passed  the  bill  by 
a  73  to  7  margin  at  7:30  in  the  evening. 
An  hour  later  President  Roosevelt 
signed  it.  The  act  permitted  sound 
banks  to  reopen  only  under  licenses 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
gave  increased  powers  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  help  stabilize 
the  banking  system  and  restore  public 
confidence.  Confidence,  of  course,  was 
the  key  word,  and  on  March  12,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made  the  first  of  his 
famous  "fireside  chats'  over  the  radio 
to  reassure  depositors  that  their  sav- 
ings were  safe,  and  to  prevent  a  re- 
newed run  on  the  banksjel ater  in  the 
Hundred  Days  the  Glass-Steagall 
banking  bill  further  strengthened 
American  banks  by  requiring  separa- 
tion of  investment  from  commercial 
banking.  The  Glass-Steagall  bill  also 
created  the  important  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  which  federal- 
ly guaranteed  bank  deposits. 

So  no  more.  Mr.  President,  will  a 
little  boy  sell  the  Cincinnati  Post,  put 
$7  in  the  bank  in  Matoaka,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  watch  the  bank  go  under 
and  never  see  his  $7  again. 

For  those  who  claimed  that  the  New 
Deal  rammed  its  legislative  program 
through  Congress,  or  that  Congress 
simply  walked  in  step  behind  the 
president,  FDIC  provided  evidence  of 
the  congressional  role  in  shaping  the 
Hundred  Days.  As  we  now  know.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  did  not  initially  see  the 
wisdom  of  the  federally  insured  depos- 
its, and  the  initiative  for  this  measure 
came  not  from  the  White  House  but 
from  Congress,  Senator  Arthur  Van- 
denberg  and  Representative  Henry 
Steagall  being  chief  sponsors  of  the 
F.D.I.C.  While  it  was  true  that  Con- 
gress looked  to  the  new  president  for 
leadership  in  a  great  national  crisis,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  the 
success  of  the  Hundred  Days  came 
from  the  mutual  cooperation  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  and 
their  ability  to  draw  from  each  other's 
strengths. 

One  of  the  major  bills  to  come  out  of 
that  Hundred  Days  session  was  the 
Muscle  Shoals  Bill,  which  set  up  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  In  earlier 
remarks  I  described  how  Senator 
George  Norris  had  persisted  during 
the  1920's  in  sponsoring  legislation  for 
federal  development  of  public  power 
plants  on  the  Tennessee  River.  Presi- 
dents Coolidge  and  Hoover  had  vetoed 
such  legislation,  but  President  Roose- 
velt made  known  his  support.  On 
March  9.  1933,  Senator  Norris  reintro- 
duced his  bill.  The  Senate  Majority 
Leader,  Joseph  Robinson  of  Arkansas, 
asked  Norris  and  other  senators  if 
they  would  refrain  from  introducing 
legislation  not  having  relationship  to 
the    present    emergency,"    but    Norris 
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countered  that  his  bill  did  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  continuation  of 
employment. ■■  And  indeed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Congress  passed  Norris'  bill  cre- 
ating the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
which  President  Roosevelt  signed  on 
May  18.  Over  the  ne.xt  fifty  years  the 
TVAs  building  of  hydroelectric  plants 
and  programs  for  flood  control  and 
land  reclamation  radically  changed 
the  nature  of  that  region,  greatly  im 
proving  the  quality  of  life  for  its  resi- 
dents.''^ 

The  Banking  Act  and  the  TVA  Act 
were  but  two  of  the  important  legisla- 
tive results  of  that  first  Hundred 
Days.  There  was  such  an  array  of  laws 
coming  out  of  that  session,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  condense  them.  There  was. 
for  e.xample.  the  Economy  Act,  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  March  15.  and  signed 
by  the  president  on  March  20.  which 
cut  federal  salaries  by  up  to  fifteen 
percent  and  reorganized  certain  feder 
al  agencies  in  an  effort  to  reduce  fed- 
eral expenditures.  Looking  back,  this 
act  of  orthodox  economics,  designed  to 
balance  the  budget  and  restore  confi- 
dence, seems  out  of  character  for  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  which  later 
embraced  deficit  spending  as  it.s'  tool 
for  overcoming  the  depression;  but  en 
actment  of  the  Economy  Act  symbol 
ized  the  pragmatic  and  experimental 
nature  of  the  New  Deal  — it  tried  or 
thodox  measures  and  when  they  failed 
it  did  not  hesitate  to  try  unorthodox 
approaches.  Also  in  March  of  1933 
came  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
Reforestation  Relief  Act.  We  remem 
ber  the  CCC  in  West  Virginia.  We  re- 
member it  as  a  wonderfully  imagina 
five  program  that  gave  employment  to 
250.000  young  men  acro.ss  the  Nation, 
putting  them  to  work  planting  trees. 
halting  soil  erosion,  building  roads, 
and  doing  other  useful  tasks.  It  was  in 
March,  1933  that  Roosevelt  signed  the 
bill  sending  the  21st  Amendment  to 
the  states  for  ratification,  to  repeal 
Prohibition.  And  in  December,  when 
ratification  was  completed,  the  Noble 
Experiment"  of  the  Roaring  Twenties 
came  to  an  end. 

In  May.  came  another  burst  of  sig 
nificant  legislation.  In  addition  to 
TVA  there  was  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Act,  which  appropriated  $500 
million  in  matching  funds  to  state  and 
local  governments  to  estabish  work 
relief  programs,  putting  the  unem 
ployed  back  to  work.  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed Harry  Hopkins  to  head  the 
FERA,  and  even  before  he  had  an 
office,  Hopkins  moved  a  desk  into  a 
hallway  and  began  distributing  work 
relief  funds.  On  the  same  day  that 
Roosevelt  signed  the  FERA.  he  also 
signed  the  Agricultural  Adjustment- 
Act,  designed  to  help  farmers  by  elimi 
nating  surplus  crops  and  establishing 
parity  prices  for  farm  commodities. 
There  was  also  the  Federal  Securities 
Act,  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  which 


required  full  disclosure  of  slock  infor- 
mation to  investors. 

In  June,  Congress  passed  a  joint  res- 
olution abandoning  the  gold  standard, 
a  move  to  stimulate  prices.  Following 
on  its  heels  came  the  National  Em- 
ployment System  Act,  establishing  the 
United  States  Employment  Service. 
The  Home  Owners  Refinancing  Act 
created  HOLC.  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation,  to  refinance  home 
mortgage  debts.  The  Glass-Steagall 
Banking  Act  established  federal  depos- 
it insurance.  The  Farm  Credit  Act 
aided  the  refinancing  of  farm  mort- 
gages. The  Emergency  Railroad  Trans- 
portation Act  promoted  financial  reor- 
ganization of  the  railroads. 

Finally,  the  crown  jewel  of  the  Hun- 
dred Days  was  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  winch  the  president 
signed  on  June  16  at  the  end  of  that 
spectacular  first  session.  That  is  51 
years  ago  tomorrow.  This  act  estab- 
lished the  famous  National  Recovery 
Administration,  or  NRA.  with  its  "blue 
eagle"  symbol  and  its  slogan  "We  Do 
Our  Part."  The  NRA  sponsored  indus- 
try-wide boards  to  establish  fair  com- 
petition codes.  Busine.ss  and  labor  sat 
at  common  tables  to  work  out  arrange- 
ments designed  to  raise  and  stabilize 
prices  and  wages.  The  system  was 
based  on  industrial  .self-regulation, 
and  gave  industries  which  cooperated 
some  relief  from  anti-trust  restric- 
tions. 

In  return  they  agreed  to  recognize 
labor's  right  to  organize.  Ultimately, 
the  NRA  did  not  work  as  well  as  it  was 
intended,  and  eventually  the'  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  Congress  had  uncon- 
stiiutionally  delegated  too  much  of  its 
authority  to  the  NRA.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant not  to  forget  the  tremendous  na- 
tional morale  boost  that  the  NRA  ini- 
tially produced,  how  people  marched 
in  the  street  under  its  Ijanners.  and 
how  it  contributed  to  the  restoration 
of  public  confidence.  'The  only  thing 
we  have  to  fear,  is  fear  itself."  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  had  proclaimed.  That 
message  was  not  all  that  different 
from  Herbert  Hoovers  optimistic  pre- 
diction. The  difference  was  that  the 
people  believed  Roosevelt.-" 

Mr.  President.  I  began  this  address 
with  an  extended  discu.ssion  of  Her- 
bert Hoover,  trying  to  give  him  due 
credit  as  a  remarkable  man  and  a  tal- 
ented administrator,  and  trying  to  un- 
derstand why  he  failed  as  president. 
Franklin  Roo.sevelt  was  a  very  differ- 
ent man  and  president.  Born  into  an 
old  and  wealthy  family,  he  enjoyed 
great  privilege  in  life,  by  contrast  to 
Hoover  the  orphan  boy.  The  turning 
point  in  Roosevelt's  life,  however,  oc- 
curred in  1921  when  he  contracted 
paralytic  polio.  People  who  lived 
through  the  Roo.sevelt  years  really 
had  no  idea  how  severely  handicapped 
the  president  w,..s,  that  he  was  unable 
to  walk  without  heavy  braces,  that  he 
was  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  and  that 


he  needed  to  be  carried  up  steps,  Roo- 
sevelt's ebullient  spirit  covered  his  af- 
fliction. He  was  a  man  supremely  con- 
fident in  his  own  abilities,  who  radiat- 
ed his  confidence  to  others.  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  who  needed  physical  assist- 
ance to  move  about,  understood  that 
giving  assistance  to  those  in  need 
would  not  necessarily  rob  them  of 
their  initiative  and  their  spirit.  Giving 
jobs  to  the  unemployed,  protecting 
the  bank  depositor,  helping  farmers 
not  to  lose  their  land,  saving  homes 
from  foreclosure,  was  to  him  the 
simple,  rational  response  to  a  great  na- 
tional economic  catastrophe.  He  never 
shared  Hoover's  fears  and.  therefore, 
he  was  free  to  act  and  to  experiment. 
That  is  what  made  the  New  Deal  such 
a  popular  success,  and  won  Franklin 
Roosevelt  an  unprecedented  four  elec- 
tions to  the  presidency. 

FDR  has  largely  stolen  the  attention 
of  historians  and  political  scientists 
away  from  the  men.  activities,  and 
contributions  of  Congress  during  that 
era.  Roosevelt's  "Brains  Trust"  and 
other  young  advisors  were  gifted  and 
creative  originators  and  drafters  of 
legislation,  and  the  president  dealt 
closely  with  his  party  leaders  in  both 
houses,  making  himself  open  and  ac- 
cessible. But  his  program  also  benefit- 
ed from  the  support  and  leadership  of 
some  highly  capable  committee  chair- 
men. In  the  Senate,  the  two  money 
committees,  so  critical  for  shaping  any 
legislative  package,  were  in  the  hands 
of  shrewd  Southerners.  Pat  Harrison 
of  Mississippi  chaired  the  Finance 
Committee,  while  Carter  Glass  of  Vir- 
ginia chaired  Appropriations.  Both 
were  essentially  conservative  men.  but 
they  were  willing  to  work  with  the 
new  president  and  to  support  his  liber- 
al programs.  I  am  a  good  Democrat 
and  I  go  through."  Harrison  ex- 
plained.-' The  silverite  Senator  Key 
Pittman  of  Nevada  chaired  Foreign 
Relations:  the  eloquent  Henry  Foun- 
tain Ashurst  was  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Comittee:  the  progressive  C.C. 
Dill  of  Washington  headed  Interstate 
Commerce,  which  would  handle  much 
of  the  regulatory  legislation.  Other 
legislative  strategists  included  James 
Byrners  of  South  Carolina.  Kenneth 
McKellar  of  Tennessee.  Robert 
Wagner  of  New  York,  and  Hugo  Black 
of  Alabama.  The  Western  Progressive 
Republicans  who  had  played  such  an 
influential  role  in  promoting  reform 
during  the  1920's— men  like  William 
Borah  and  Hiram  Johnson— went  into 
eclipse  during  the  1930's.  For  one. 
they  were  no  longer  committee  chair- 
men, but  more  importantly  they  could 
not  adjust  to  the  experimental  nature 
of  the  New  Deal.  There  were  men 
more  attuned  to  the  Republican  Roo- 
sevelt. Teddy,  than  to  his  distant 
cousin  Franklin.  With  the  exception  of 
Senator  Norris  and  "Young  Bob"  La 
Follette,  they  became  severe  critics  of 


the  New  Deal,  and  in  later  years  they 
broke  with  Roosevelt  entirely  over  for- 
eign policy— which  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  later  address  in  this  series.^^ 

Democratic  leadership  was  ably  pro- 
vided by  Joe  T.  Robinson,  who  sat  at 
this  desk.  I  see  his  name  inside  the 
desk.  Senator  Robinson  was  by  all  de- 
scriptions a  commanding  figure  with  a 
"terrifying,  open-air  voice."  He  seemed 
to  be  able  to  shake  the  Senate  cham- 
ber when  he  spoke.  Robinson  sat  on 
the  Senate  floor  every  afternoon,  wait- 
ing, cajoling,  counseling,  not  saying  a 
great  deal,  but  with  his  presence 
making  sure  that  people  got  on  with 
their  business.  He  had  a  "Scotch 
temper."  we  are  told,  and  would  brook 
almost  no  opposition.  The  one  senator 
who  rankled  Robinson  the  most  was 
the  irrepressable  Huey  Pierce  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Senator  Long— father  of 
our  own  Russell  Long,  the  distin- 
guished senior  senator  from  Louisi- 
ana—was perhaps  the  most  colorful 
and  iconoclastic  member  of  the  Senate 
in  the  1930s.  Darrell  St,  Claircwwho 
for  many  years  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  came  to  work  for 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  during  the  first 
Hundred  Days  in  1933.  Many  of  us  re- 
member Darrell  St,  Claire.  He  recalled 
seeing  Senator  Robinson  completely 
lose  his  temper  with  Huey  Long 
during  one  Senate  debate:  "I  can  see 
Joe  Robinson  now  going  all  the  way 
down  that  empty  row  to  Long,  talking 
at  the  top  of  his  voice."  St.  Claire  de- 
scribed it,  "and  putting  his  fist  under 
Longs  face  as  he  stood  over  him.  .  .  . 
Robinson  was  shaking  his  fist  under 
Long's  chin,  roaring  out  his  words. 
Long,  seated,  looked  meanwhile  at  the 
ceiling  as  if  he  heard  nothing,  as  if  he 
had  no  Idea  anyone  was  anywhere 
around.  "  St.  Claire  found  Huey  Long 
■probably  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary minds  that  was  ever  on  the  floor. 
A  man  who  could  speak  on  anything 
after  a  minimum  of  preparation,  be- 
cause he  had  an  extraordinarily  recep- 
tive and  retentive  mind. 

I  have  heard  the  late  Senator  Harley 
Kilgore  talk  about  Senator  Huey  Long 
in  the  same  way.  I  heard  him  say  that 
Senator  Long  would  come  down  to  the 
restaurant,  sit  down  with  other  Sena- 
tors and  say  "Well,  fellows,  what  do 
you  want  to  discuss  today?"  Another 
thing  that  Senator  Kilgore  said  about 
Senator  Huey  Long  was  that  he  was  a 
man  who  had  "unlimited  brass." 

Huey  Long  could  speak  to  the  hori- 
zon, you  could  hear  him  anywhere  in 
the  chamber.  He  spoke  rapidly,  using 
what  I  would  say  was  the  vernacular 
of  the  South,  but  in  perfect  grammati- 
cal form.  Huey  Long  was  a  master  at 
using  humor  and  sarcasm  in  debate, 
and  when  he  spoke,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer frequently  had  to  quiet  the  galler- 
ies which  were  roaring  with  laughter. 
In  many  ways  Senator  Russell  Long 
is  the  same.  In  those  days  the  walls  of 
the  Senate  chamber  had  decorative  re- 


cesses, which  were  subsequently  en- 
closed for  accoustical  purposes:  but 
Senator  Long  would  keep  a  Biblical 
Concordance  and  a  Shakespearean 
Concordance  in  the  recess  by  his  desk. 
and  in  the  midst  of  debate  he  would 
whip  out  a  volume  and  throw  an  ap- 
propriate Biblical  or  Shakespearean 
quote  into  the  fray.  It  was  Senator 
Long,  in  fact,  who  gave  the  Senate  re- 
porters of  debate  the  reference  Bible 
that  they  use  today,  so  they  could 
double  check  his  quotations. 

The  only  Senator  who  could  match 
Huey  Long  in  color  and  debate  style 
was  J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  the  first  party 
"whip."  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Sen- 
ator Lewis  hanging  in  the  corridor  just 
outside  this  chamber,  but  it  does  not 
do  complete  justice  to  his  sartorial 
splendor,  his  pink  whiskers,  and  his 
toupees,  which  he  was  reported  to 
change  daily.  "Very  few  could  ever  un- 
derstand what  J.  Hamilton  Lewis  was 
talking  about  anyway. '"  Darrell  St. 
Claire  recalled.  "He  was  a  man  who 
just  kept  talking,  quietly,  rather  dis- 
connectedly, because  I  think  he  felt 
that  if  he  kept  on  saying  something 
people  would  think  he  was  saying 
something,  when  in  actual  fact,  all  he 
was  doing  was  reaching  for  words. 
Long  found  him  to  be  quite  a  delight. 
because  Ham  would  stand  up  and 
point  to  Long  with  his  gloved  fingers 
and  lecture  the  senator  from  Louisi- 
ana on  his  manners.'"^ ' 

Senator  Long  was  also  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  presence  of  a  woman 
senator  in  this  chamber  during  the 
New  Deal,  and  that  was  Hattie  Cara- 
way, who  was  appointed  to  succeed 
her  late  husband  Thaddeus  Caraway 
in  1931.  When  she  filed  to  run  for  re- 
election in  1932  no  one  gave  her  a 
chance  to  win.  They  assumed  she 
would  serve  only  for  a  year  to  keep  the 
seat  warm  until  a  male  was  elected. 
But  Huey  Long  decided  to  campaign 
for  Mrs.  Caraway,  crossing  the  border 
from  his  own  state  of  Louisiana  into 
Joe  T.  Robinsons  Arkansas  and  can- 
vassing the  entire  state.  Many  political 
observers  interpreted  Longs  campaign 
as  a  sign  of  his  national  ambitions  and 
as  a  warning  to  powerful  Senator  Rob- 
inson to  take  him  seriously.  With 
Huey  Long"s  support,  Mrs.  Caraway 
became  the  first  women  elected  to  a 
full  six-year  term  in  the  Senate.  Histo- 
rians sometimes  assume  that  she  could 
not  have  won  without  Long's  support, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  after 
Long's  death  in  1935,  Mrs.  Caraway 
went  on  to  win  renomination  and  elec- 
tion in  1938.  defeating  the  late  John  L. 
McClellan  in  the  Democratic  primary. 
She  was  finally  defeated  for  renomina- 
tion in  1944  by  the  young  J.  William 
Fulbright.2* 

Senator  Long  wrote  two  books  that  I 
would  commend  to  my  colleagues.  His 
memoirs.  Every  Man  a  King,  told  his 
life  and  philosophy,  but  a  second  book, 
My  First  Days  in  the  White  House. 


rather  candidly  told  of  his  national 
ambitions.  My  First  Days  in  the  White 
House  is,  as  Huey  Long  described  him- 
self as  sui  generis,  or  unique.  In  his 
humorous  style.  Senator  Long  out- 
lined what  he  would  do  as  president, 
including  the  naming  of  his  cabinet, 
and  his  intention  of  appointing  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  as  secretary  of  the  Navy. 
There  were  indeed  many  indications 
that  Senator  Long  planned  a  presiden- 
tial campaign,  perhaps  as  an  independ- 
ent, in  1936  or  1940,  That  was  never  to 
be.  however,  for  in  September  1935 
the  senator  was  assassinated  in  the 
state  capitol  building  in  Baton  Rouge. 
Louisiana.  His  memory  has  been  pre- 
served since  then  in  novels,  poetry, 
stage  plays,  and  motion  pictures,  and 
in  a  monumental  biography,  Huey 
Long  by  the  late  Professor  T.  Harry 
Williams,""* 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  on 
Senator  Long,  who  was  a  junior  sena- 
tor, did  not  chair  a  committee,  and 
was  not  in  a  position  to  significantly 
shape  legislation— but  who  in  fact  ex- 
erted considerable  influence  on  the 
New  Dears  legislative  program  be- 
tween 1933  and  1935.  The  threat  of 
Longs  candidacy  against  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  combined  with  the  pressure 
from  other  popular  leaders  with  radi- 
cal solutions,  men  like  Dr.  Francis 
Townsend,  who  proposed  an  old-age 
pension  scheme,  and  Father  Charles 
Coughlin,  the  popular  "radio  priest."' 
and  Milo  Reno,  the  farm  protest 
leader,  and  even  from  the  Socialist 
and  Communist  parties,  whose  ranics 
were  growing  in  response  to  the  eco- 
nomic crisis,  forced  Democratic  leaders 
constantly  to  reassess  their  programs. 
While  there  was  a  "New  Deal  Boom  " 
in  1933.  improving  economic  condi- 
tions, the  Nation  was  still  locked  in  a 
terrible  depression  and  millions  of 
people  were  still  out  of  work.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1934— the  year  in  which  I  grad- 
uated from  Mark  Twain  High  School. 
Stotesbury,  West  Virginia,  Congress 
enacted  the  Civil  Works  Emergency 
Relief  Act,  authorizing  an  additional 
billion  dollars  to  the  FERA  for  civil 
works  projects  to  put  people  back  to 
work.  Nineteen  Thirty-Four  also  saw 
the  passage  of  the  Farm  Mortgage  Re- 
financing Act,  the  creation  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  Crop  Loan 
Act,  the  Cotton  Control  Act,  the  Mu- 
nicipal and  Corporate  Bankruptcy 
Acts,  the  creation  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
The  congressional  elections  that  year 
served  as  a  ratification  of  the  early 
New  Deal.  Usually  in  the  "mid-term"" 
elections  the  incumbent  party  loses 
seats  in  Congress,  but  in  1934  the 
Democrats  gained  nine  seats  in  the 
Senate  and  nine  seats  in  the  House. 

In  1935.  the  Congress  convened  on 
January   3,   as  set   by   the  new   20th 
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Amendment  to  the  Constitution  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Norris.  No  longer 
would  a  new  Congress  need  to  wait  a 
year  between  its  election  and  its  first 
meeting.  No  longer  would  lame  duck  ' 
members  remain  in  office  so  long  after 
their  defeat.  No  longer  would  five- 
month  interregnums  exist  between  the 
election  and  inauguration  of  a  presi- 
dent. On  January  4.  President  Roose- 
velt appeared  in  person  to  deliver  his 
State  of  the  Union  message.  The  out- 
lines of  the  new  economic  order,  rising 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  old.  are 
apparent."  he  proclaimed.  We  test 
what  we  have  done  as  our  measures 
take  root  in  the  living  texture  of  life. 
We  see  where  we  have  built  wisely  and 
where  we  can  do  still  better." 

President  Roosevelt  proposed  a 
threefold  plan  of  action,  that  the  fed 
eral  government  should  ensure  the 
security  of  a  livelihood  through  the 
better  use  of  the  national  resources  of 
the  land  in  which  we  live",  "the  securi- 
ty against  the  major  hazards  and  vicis- 
situdes of  life",  and  "the  security  of 
decent  homes."  Although  not  com- 
pletely spelled  out  at  that  time,  these 
became  the  heart  of  what  some  histo- 
riansrcall  the  "second  hundred  days," 
of  the  second  New  Deal."  -'■ 

The  first  action  of  this  new  program 
was  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act.  which  the  president  signed 
on  April  8.  We  remember  this  act  for 
its  creation  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad 
ministration,  or  WPA,  under  the  tal- 
ented leadership  of  Harry  Hopkins. 
Here  was  the  creation  of  Federal 
works  programs  to  put  literally  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  work,  construct- 
ing highways,  building  courthouses 
and  libraries,  building  airports,  repair 
ing  and  landscaping  parks,  H  you  walk 
on  the  sidewalks  of  many  a  town  in  my 
home  state  of  West  Virginia  you  may 
see  the  initials  -W.P.A."  inscribed  in 
the  concrete  at  the  corner,  reminding 
us  who  put  those  sidewalks  down. 

But  the  unemployed  who  found  em- 
ployment through  the  WPA  were  not 
all  construction  workers  and  heavy  la 
borers.  The  WPA  recognized  that  art 
ists,    musicians,    actors,    and    writers 
were    also   suffering    mightily    during 
the  Depression,  Even  today,  you  can 
walk  into  many  a  federal  building,  or  a 
local  school,  or  a  courthouse,  and  find 
a  magnificent  mural  painted  by  WPA 
artists.  From  a  high  school  library  in 
the  Bronx  to  Coit  Tower  on  Telegraph 
Hill  in  San  Franci.sco.  these  murals  are 
a   reminder   of   this   imaginative   pro- 
gram. Many  Americans  saw  their  first 
stage  play,  or  heard  their  first  opera 
or  symphony   from  a  traveling   WPA 
theater  program.  As  Profe.ssor  William 
Leuchtenburg     has     written     of     the 
WPA:    "It    restored    the    Dock   Street 
Theater  in  Charleston,  erected  a  mag- 
nificent ski  lodge  atop  Oregon  s  Mount 
Hood:   conducted   art   classes   for   the 
insane  in  a  Cincmnati  hospital:  drew  a 
Braille  map  for  the  blind  at   Water 


town  Ma.ssachu.setts:  and  ran  a  pack- 
horse  library  in  the  Kentucky  hills." 
Writers  turned  out  guides  to  cities  and 
states,  and  conducted  some  of  our  first 
oral  history"  projects,  including  an 
important  series  of  interviews  with  el- 
derly people  who  had  been  born 
slaves,  and  who  gave  us  our  final  first- 
hand account  of  that  peculiar  institu- 
tion." Those  who  disparaged  the  WPA 
as  a  boondoggle  filled  with  leaf-rakers 
and  shovel-leaners  ignored  its  imagina- 
tion and  vitality  and  its  positive  contri- 
butions to  rebuilding  the  human  .spirit 
of  the  unemployed  during  the  Depres- 
sion.-' 

May  1935  was  a  critical  month  for 
the  New  Deal.  Congress  continued  to 
produce  important  legislation:  the  Re- 
settlement Act,  setting  up  the  Reset- 
tlement Administration  to  help  farm 
families,  and  to  construct  •new  towns" 
to  house  workers— the  town  of  Green- 
belt,  Maryland,  just  outside  Washing- 
ton is  one  of  tho.se  communities.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
was  also  created  that  month.  But  on 
May  27,  the  New  Deal  received  a 
major  body  blow  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  unanimously  ruled  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  un- 
constitutional. It  was  clear  to  many 
observers  that  the  NRA  was  not  doing 
its  part;  that  it  had  overextended 
itself  and  could  not  police  all  of  its 
codes:  that  large  businesses  were  using 
the  codes  to  .squeeze  small  businesses 
out  of  the  market:  and  that  they  were 
not  all  honoring  their  pledge  to  recog- 
nize labors  right  to  organize.  Still,  the 
NRA  and  its  Blue  Eagle  had  been  an 
important  symbol  of  the  New  Deal's 
recovery  effort,  and  its  demise  left  a 
gaping  hole  in  the  presidents  program 
that  needed  to  be  filled. 

So  it  was  at  this  point  that  the  New 
Deal  took  a  very  significant  turn,  and 
the  Senator  who  played  the  largest 
role  in  that  development  was  Robert 
Ferdinand  Wagner  of  New  York. 
When  we  speak  of  significant  Senators 
in  the  twentieth  century.  Robert 
Wagner  must  be  numbered  among 
them.  Born  in  Germany,  he  immigrat- 
ed to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of 
nine  with  his  family.  His  father  was  a 
janitor  in  a  New  York  tenement  where 
the  Wagner  family  lived  in  the  base- 
ment: his  mother  took  in  laundry;  and 
young  Robert  Wagner  got  his  start  as 
a  newsboy.  His  brothers  saved  enough 
to  send  him  to  the  City  College  of  New 
York  and  to  New  York  Law  School. 

In  1898,  Wagner  began  his  long  asso- 
ciation with  New  York's  Tammany 
Hall,  which  in  1904  launched  his  polit- 
ical car€>er  with  an  election  to  the  New 
York  state  a.s.sembly.  As  a  state  legisla- 
tor, Wagner  chaired  a  special  investi- 
gating commission  to  inquire  into  fac- 
tory safety  after  the  infamous  Trian- 
gle Shirtwaist  Company  fire,  in  which 
146  women  workers  died.  This  was  a 
.sobering  experience  for  Wagner  and 
the  commission's  co-chairman,  Alfred 


E,  Smith,  which  led  them  to  sponsor 
some  sixty  bills  in  the  New  York  state 
legislature  for  more  humane  working 
conditions.  Fifty-six  of  the  Wagner- 
Smith  bills  became  law.  Al  Smith  went 
on  to  become  governor  of  New  York 
and  a  presidential  candidate:  Robert 
Wagner  was  elected  to  the  stale  su- 
preme court,  and  in  1926  to  the  United 
States  Senate.^" 

In  the  Senate.  Robert  Wagner  was 
consistently  rated  as  one  of  the  hard- 
est working  members.  He  was  an  im- 
maculate dresser,  with   his  Phi  Beta 
Kappa    key    dangling    from    a   watch 
chain;   he  smoked  cigars;  and  he  re- 
tained some   of   his  "Tammany   East 
Side"   diction.   As   his   biographer.   J. 
Joseph      Huthmacher.      wrote:       "He 
lacked  the  flair  of  showmanship  that 
friends  like  Al  Smith,  and  senatorial 
colleagues  like  Huey  Long  and  J.  Ham- 
ilton Lewis,  possessed  to  consummate 
degrees.  "  He  never  played  to  the  gal- 
leries. He  seemed  self-consciously  shy. 
Senator    Henry    F.    Ashurst    recalled 
how  Wagner  would  blush  if  he  mispro- 
nounced a  word  in  a  debate.  A  senator 
was  more  likely  to  find  Wagner  in  the 
cloak    room   or   the   committee   room 
than  on  the  Senate  floor.  Neverthe- 
less,   he    was    a    supreme    legislative 
craftsman.   Simon   Rifkind.   Wagners 
secretary,  recalled  the  senators  trans- 
formation when  he  had  an  important 
bill  pending.  He  was  "like  a  great  actor 
who  has  absorbed  a  role";  he  would 
become    unusually   sociable    with    his 
senatorial  colleagues;  he  would  employ 
every  technique  to  win  the  friendship, 
good  will,  and  support  of  his  fellow 
senators.  As  a  result  he  was  speedily 
accepted    into    the    Senate's     "inner 
club."    the    senior    members    who    in 
those  days  controlled  what  happened 
in  this  body.-"^ 

Senator  Wagner  was  a  man  with  a 
vision  of  what  the  government  could 
and  should  do.  "The  Democratic  party 
can  well  afford  to  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  .  .  .  that  we  are  dreamers. "  he 
once    said.     "If    a    government    or    a 
people    is   to   progress,   its   goal   must 
ever  be  a  little  beyond  its  reach.  "  In 
1935,     Senator    Wagner    shepherded 
through  Congress  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant   bills  ever  passed  during  the 
New  Deal.  The  first  was  the  Social  Se- 
curity   Act.    drafted    in   Secretary    of 
Labor  Frances  Perkins'  office,  which 
set    up    a    national    old-age    pension 
system  and  provided  federal  grant-in- 
aid  to  states  to  assist  dependent  moth- 
ers and  children.  Interestingly,  in  light 
of    the   recent    "bail-out"   efforts   for 
Social   Security,   the   drafters   of   the 
measure  were  aware  that  Social  Secu- 
rity   taxes    would    not    cover    all    ex- 
penses,  and   they   proposed   that    the 
•deficit  "  in  the  fund  should  be  paid  by 
federal  contributions  directly  from  the 
general  tax  revenues.  A  more  conserv- 
ative faction  in  the  administration,  led 
by  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Morgen- 


thau.  Jr..  insisted  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  be  put  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  Reluctantly,  Senator  Wagner 
supported  this  position  in  order  to  win 
passage  of  the  bill. 

On  the  second  measure,  however, 
Wagner  pressed  ahead  despite  some 
administration  reluctance.  This  was 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
better  known  as  the  Wagner  Act, 
which  created  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  This  bill  was  designed 
to  replace  section  7(a)  of  the  NRA.  by 
which  business  recognized  labor's 
right  to  organize  collectively.  The 
president,  according  to  Frances  Per- 
kins, "never  lifted  a  finger"  for  the 
labor  relations  act.  Instead  Roosevelt 
adopted  a  neutral  stance.  As  Professor 
Huthmacher  has  written:  "Rejecting 
the  advice  of  some  top  Democratic 
leaders  in  Congress,  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive gave  Wagner  a  green  light  in 
order  to  see  how  far  he  could  get,  on 
his  own,  with  his  pet  bill.  The  outcome 
astonished  the  president  perhaps  as 
much  as  it  did  anyone  else."  After  ush- 
ering the  bill  through  committee,  and 
defending  it  in  the  national  press.  Sen- 
ator Wagner  beat  back  a  series  of  crip- 
pling amendments,  drafted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers, 
and  saw  the  passage  of  his  bill  by  a 
margin  of  63  to  12,  on  May  16,  1933. 
Professor  William  Leuchtenburg  has 
termed  the  Wagner  Act  "one  of  the 
most  drastic  legislative  innovations  of 
the  decade."  It  changed  the  face  of 
labor-management  relations.  As  we 
know,  the  Wagner  Act  permitted  the 
NLRB  to  hold  elections  in  which  work- 
ers could  vote  to  join  or  not  to  join  a 
union.  Passage  of  this  bill  provided  a 
tremendous  boost  to  the  American 
labor  movement  and  contributed  to 
the  rise  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  or  CIO,  which  began 
organizing  the  masses  of  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers  who  had  long 
been  ignored  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  or  APL.  The  Wagner 
Act,  as  its  author  proclaimed,  aimed  to 
protest  workers  "caught  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  modern  industrialism  and 
dwarfed  by  the  size  of  corporate  enter- 
prise. "  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
the  mere  "playthings  of  fate."="' 

For  every  action,  there  is  a  reaction, 
and  the  reaction  to  the  New  Deal  was 
loud  and  severe.  Conservative  busi- 
nessmen and  politicians  joined  togeth- 
er in  a  Liberty  League  to  oppose 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  such  New  Deal 
measures  as  Social  Security  and  the 
Wagner  Act.  Roosevelt  was  villified  in 
the  conservative  press.  His  opponents 
decried  him  as  a  dictator.  Two  well- 
known  cartoons  of  the  1930's  captured 
the  spirit  of  these  attacks.  In  one  a 
little  girl  is  calling  "Mother,  Wilfred 
wrote  a  bad  word!"  And  on  the  side- 
walk   her    brother    is    seen    writing: 

ROOSEVELT."  In  the  other,  a  group 
of  fashionably  dressed  people  are  seen 
outside  the  window  of  an  obviously  ex- 


pensive home,  "Let's  all  go  down  to 
the  Trans-Lux  to  hiss  Roosevelt  in  the 
newsreels,"  they  propose.  The  anti- 
Roosevelt  barrage  was  so  intense  that 
two  historians  have  written  a  book 
about  it,  aptly  titled  All  But  The 
People.  The  anti-Roosevelt  groups  had 
"all  but  the  people"  behind  them.  In 
1936,  the  Literary  Digest  predicted  a 
landslide  for  the  Republican  candi- 
date. Governor  Alfred  M.  Landon  of 
Kansas,  father  of  the  very  distin- 
guished, likable  and  effective  junior 
senator  from  Kansas,  Nancy  Kasse- 
baum.  But  when  the  votes  were  tal- 
lied, Roosevelt  had  won  with  over 
sixty  percent  of  the  vote.  His  broad 
coat-tails  carried  Democrats  into  office 
seemingly  by  the  truckload.  The 
Senate  in  the  75th  Congress  contained 
76  Democrats  and  only  16  Republi- 
cans, with  4  Farmer-Laborites  and 
Progressives. 

There  were  so  many  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  that  junior  members  had 
to  be  seated  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle.  In  the  House,  the  Democrats 
enjoyed  a  331  to  89  margin.  " 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  strange  fact  of 
political  life  that  too  great  a  victory 
can  be  a  detriment.  Landslides  can 
cause  political  leaders  to  lose  perspec- 
tive, to  become  cocky,  to  consider 
themselves  invincible,  to  let  down 
their  guard,  and  lose  their  protective 
sense  of  caution.  Certainly  this  was 
true  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  1937.  In 
the  moment  of  his  greatest  electoral 
victory,  the  president  allowed  himself 
to  make  a  terrible  political  blunder. 
With  the  executive  and  legislative 
branch  locked  solidly  in  Democratic 
control,  the  president  turned  his  focus 
to  the  judiciary,  and  specifically  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  During  his  first  term 
in  office  he  had  made  no  appoint- 
ments, and  a  majority  of  its  members 
were  conservative  Republicans,  presid- 
ed over  by  Chief  Justice  Evans 
Hughes,  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate  in  1916.  Roosevelt  feared 
that  the  court  would  invalidate  key 
elements  of  the  New  Deal,  such  as 
Social  Security  and  the  Wagner  Act. 
as  it  had  ruled  unconstitutional  the 
National  Recovery  Act  and  the  first 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  He  de- 
cided to  use  his  election  mandate  to 
reform  the  court. 

Instead  of  confronting  the  court's 
obstructionism  openly.  Roosevelt 
argued  that  the  justices"  advancing 
age  was  retarding  their  work.  He  pro- 
posed a  retirement  pension  system 
along  with  the  addition  of  "younger 
blood."  By  this  Roosevelt  meant  that 
he  would  request  that  for  every  justice 
over  the  age  of  seventy  he  could  add 
another  appointee,  until  the  Supreme 
Court  contained  as  many  as  fifteen 
members.  The  number  of  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  by  the  way.  is  not 
set  by  the  Constitution,  but  by  statute, 
so  Roosevelt  was  completely  within  his 
rights  to  make  such  a  proposal.  But 


what  a  storm  it  raised!  Critics  called  it 
a  Supreme  Court  'packing  "  plan,  that 
would  undermine  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary.  "Many  Americans  were 
suspicious  of  any  tampering  with  the 
court. "  Professor  James  Patterson  has 
vvritten.  "To  these  people  court  and 
Ccnstitution  were  almost  synony- 
mous. "  President  Roosevelt  had  not 
taken  members  of  his  party  into  his 
confidence  while  planning  his  court  of- 
fensive. Party  leaders  were  informed 
shortly  before  the  public  announce- 
ment was  made.  As  Vice  President 
John  Nance  Garner  and  Senate  and 
House  Democratic  leaders  left  the 
White  House  to  return  to  the  Capitol 
they  were  so  stunned  they  hardly 
spoke. ^- 

The  president's  Supreme  Court  plan 
fired  up  and  revitalized  conservatives 
in  Congress,  and  forged  a  new  alliance 
between  conservative  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  The  Senate's  tiny  band 
of  Republicans,  led  by  Senator 
Charles  McNary.  wisely  took  back 
seats  in  the  debate  and  let  the  two  fac- 
tions of  the  large  Democratic  majority 
fight  out  this  war  between  themselves. 
Not  only  did  Southern  Democrats- 
such  as  Harry  Byrd.  Sr..  and  Carter 
Glass  of  Virginia  and  Josiah  Bailey  of 
North  Carolina— oppose  the  bill,  but 
they  were  also  joined  by  such  erst- 
while progressives  as  Burton  K. 
Wheeler  of  Montana— "Fightipg  Bob"" 
La  Follette's  runningmate  in  the  1924 
campaign.  "I  am  against  the  presi- 
dents proposal, "  said  Wheeler,  "be- 
cause it  is  a  sham  and  a  fake  liberal 
proposal.  It  doesn't  accomplish  one  of 
the  things  that  the  liberals  of  Ameri- 
can have  been  fighting  for.  It  merely 
places  upon  the  Supreme  Court  six  po- 
litical hacks,"  On  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  seven  Democrats  and 
three  Republicans  opposed  the  presi- 
dents  plan,  but  despite  the  commit- 
tee's adverse  decision  the  president 
pressed  on.  In  the  meantime.  Justice 
Owen  Roberts,  the  swing  vote  on 
many  5-4  decisions,  had  begun  casting 
his  vote  in  favor  of  New  Deal  meas- 
ures, thus  reducing  some  of  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  court  reform.  Debate  on  the 
plan  began  on  July  6  and  was  "Unpre- 
cedentedly  bitter.  "  Senator  Joe  Robin- 
son led  Roosevelt's  forces,  while  Sena- 
tor Wheeler  led  the  opposition. 

Whatever  chance  Roosevelt  had  of 
winning,  however,  evaporated  on  July 
14  when  the  Senate  received  news  that 
Senator  Robinson  had  died  in  his 
apartment  at  the  Methodist  Building 
ju-st  across  First  Street,  overlooking 
both  the  Capitol  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  At  the  urging  of  President  Roo- 
sevelt, Vice  President  Garner  sought 
out  Senator  Wheeler,  on  the  train  re- 
turning from  Robinson's  funeral,  and 
sought  a  compromise.  Garner  told 
Wheeler  to  set  his  own  terms,  but  for 
"the  sake  of  our  party,  be  reasonable."" 
The   end   of   the   court   reform   plan 
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came  on  July  22  when  the  Senate 
voted  70  to  20  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  revised 
Judicial  Procedure  Reform  Act  that 
passed  the  following  month  reformed 
some  procedures  of  the  lower  courts 
but  left  the  Supreme  Court  un 
touched.'^ 

They    say    that    Roosevelt    lost    the 
battle  and  won  the  war.  that  is  that  he 
lost  on  his  reform  bill  but  within  the 
next  four  years  was  able  to  appoint  a 
majority  of  the  courts  members.  But 
in  the  larger  sense.  Roosevelt  suffered 
a  terrible  setback  as  a  result   of  his 
court  reform  plan.  He  united  the  op 
position  in  Congress  against  him  in  a 
way  they  would  have  been  completely 
incapable  of  achieving  on  their  own. 
He   helped   forge   a  con.servative   alli- 
ance that  frustrated  much  of  the  re 
mainder    of    his    domestic    program. 
Over  the  next  two  years  the  Congress 
did    pass    the    BankheadJones    Farm 
Tenant  Act  to  set  up  the  Farm  Securi- 
ty Administration  to  help  tenant  farm 
ers.  sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers. 
It  passed  the  second  Agricultural  Ad 
justment  Act.  modifying  the  AAA  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  struck  down. 
And  in  June   1938  it  passed  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  also  known   a.s 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Law.  In  other 
administrations  these  would  be  touted 
as  major  accomplishments,  but  meas- 
ured  against    Roosevelt  s   earlier  suc- 
cesses the  pace  of  the  New   Deal  was 
clearly  slowing  down.  When  Roosevelt 
called  Congress  into  special  session  in 
November  1937  he  proposed  an  ambi 
tious   legislative   package,   but   durmg 
the  five  week  session  the  Senate  and 
House  failed  to  enact  a  single  one  of 
his  proposals.   The  Congress   handed 
the  president  an  embarrassing  defeat 
on  his  executive  reorganization  plan, 
with   conservative   members   charging 
that  Roosevelt  was  .seeking  dictatorial 
powers.  That  plan,  to  create  the  Exec- 
utive   Office    of    the    Presidency    and 
enable    the    president    to    appoint    a 
handful    of   special    assistants,    seems 
quite    modest    when    we   consider    the 
bloated  size  of  the  White  Hou.se  staff 
today,  but  back  then  Roosevelt  s  plan 
appeared  ominous. " 

In  the  congressional  elections  of 
1938.  President  Roosevelt  decided  to 
•purge"  the  Democratic  party  of  its 
conservative  leaders  by  campaigning 
for  their  liberal  challengers  in  various 
Democratic  primaries.  The  President 
went  to  Georgia  to  campaign  against 
Senator  Walter  George,  and  to  Mary 
land  to  campaign  against  Senator  Mil- 
lard Tydings.  But  they  won.  as  did 
other  conservatives  in  the  party  That 
fall,  for  the  first  time  since  1930. 
Democrats  lost  seats  in  Congress,  al- 
though they  held  on  to  their  majori- 
ties in  both  houses.  The  opposition  to 
Roosveit  s  programs  in  the  76th  Con- 
gress would  be  even  greater. ' 

The  record  of  Roosevelt's  second  ad 
ministration   did   not    live    up    to   the 


high  expectations  following  his  land- 
slide reelection  in  1936.  If  domestic 
matters  had  been  the  only  concern. 
Roo.sevelt  s  presidency  might  have 
ended  with  his  retirement  in  1940 
after  completion  of  his  second  term. 
He  would  have  held  a  record  of  un- 
precedented legislation  for  both  recov- 
ery and  reform  to  claim  his  legacy. 
The  New  Deal  changed  the  relation- 
ship between  individuals  and  their 
governments,  and  built  a  safety  net" 
to  protect  against  the  hardships  of 
economic  recession  and  depression. 
When  American  citizens  deposit  their 
savings  in  a  bank,  buy  a  stock,  join  a 
union,  turn  on  an  electric  light  switch, 
or  receive  a  Social  Security  check  in 
the  mail,  they  are  still  being  influ- 
enced by  New  Deal  programs.  For  all 
this,  even  if  Franklin  Roo.sevelt  had 
retired  in  1940.  he  would  still  be  re- 
membered kindly  by  history. 

But  Roo-sevelt  was  not  ready  for  re- 
tirement, and  his  story  was  not  yet 
over.  The  dismal  record  of  his  domes- 
tic program  during  his  second  term  did 
not  become  the  primary  i.ssue  in  the 
election  of  1940.  Foreign,  not  domes- 
tic, policies  dominated  the  headlines. 
Roosevelt's  critics  may  have  tried  to 
paint  him  as  a  dictator,  but  overseas 
there  were  real  dictators  who  threat- 
ened world  peace,  and  the  American 
public  was  able  to  tell  the  difference. 
The  United  States  became  locked  in  a 
great  national  debate  over  whether  to 
stick  to  its  neutrality  once  Europe 
plunged  into  another  world  war.  or  to 
support  their  allies  in  their  struggle 
again.st  Hitler  and  Nazism.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  was  such  a  great  and  dra- 
matic story,  in  which  the  United 
States  Senate  stood  at  the  very  center 
of  the  debate,  that  I  shall  save  it  for 
now  and  make  it  the  subject  of  my 
next  address  in  my  continuing  .series 
on  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printd  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  footnotes  to  The  Senate 
and  the  Great  Depression." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  male- 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Notes  to     Thk  Senate  and  the  Great 
Depression  " 

t'liniiri  s\iiinul  RiiiiTii  Tinii  C'iiiiKri>>  Ixl  >i<'» 
i:rjj!»  Dimalil  .1  l.ism  Thi  fn-sidiiit  inid  Friilisl 
Hiiiiirr  Ciin^pinii  V  unit  Ihi  Bii'nf<  Kiul  iC'olum 
bia    1974'    111    114 

(i<cllrtv    Pcrritl     Amrnni    I'l    Ihr    Tu.-ii/ii-.v    A 
//r<f.,ru'NiAi  York    118Ji   47«  481 

Arllnir  M    S<  liliMiiijir   .Ir     Thr  CnM^:  al  Ihr  Olil 
Urii,  r    Itl'J   ;9J( 'Bo.^lon    19,S7i    171 

•  Hirbtrl  Hi)<)\ir.  Thr  Mrniuirs  ii'  //•  rb.  r( 
Hiiinrr  Thr  Cabiiirl  and  Ihr  Pn:sidrutu  i  Nn» 
York    19S21   Vol    II    191    19.1 

D:i\i(l    Hurtwr      Hrrtxrl    Hnmrr     A    Hublir    Ll!r 

I  Nrw   York     I97»i.  257  2.S8    Hooicr    Mrmnirs    Vol 

II  217 

Joan    HciM    WilMHi.    Ilrrbrri    H'uji  rr    Furijotlrii 
Pri«;rrsMi.MBo.sii)ii    197.'j'    KM   107   Kidiarcl  Umil  1 
thnnlr    W     Vorri.,     Thr  PrrM:,lruvr  <>l  (1  Prii./nssu  r 
HH.I  ;■)(.(.  I'rbana    1971 1.416  421 
HcMiu  r    .l/."i<)ir.v.  Vol   II    268  269 
■  Ibid    269  270 


Mooiir.  Thr  Memoirs  nt  Hrrbrrt  Hooirr  The 
C.rral  Drprrs^Hin  1929  1941  i  Nfvi  York  I9.'i2i.  Vol 
III.  lUI 

'    Biirmr.  HrrbrrI  llimirr.  258  259 
•  ■  Cuuarr'.sumal  Rnord.  72nd  Conurcs-s.  1st  M-.S.S.. 
:)6  38   1093 
'    Ibid    22  26 

■  Burmr,  HrrbrrI  Hoorrr.  268  279;  Patrick  J. 
Maniv.  Yoii'ia  Bob  La  Follrllr.  A  Bwqraphu  of 
Rabirl  .M  Lii  Follrllr.  Jr..  189S  I9S3  (Columbia: 
19781  90  102 

".Sir  Albcrl  II  Roma.sro.  H»Tbcrt  Hoo\cr  s  Poll 
(US  lor  Dtaiini;  «ith  thr  Grrat  D<pr<s.sion:  The 
End  o(  ilu'  Old  Order  or  the  Bt'RinninK  (if  Ihr 
Ni'M  '  ■  in  HrrbrrI  Hooirr  Rrassrssrd  Es.savs  Com 
inrnuirahitQ  thr  Fiflirlh  Annurrsarv  ol  Ihr  Inaugu- 
riitton  ol  Our  Thnlu  First  Prrsidrnl.  S<'nat<-  Doru 
mint  96  63.  96th  ConKrf.vs.  2nd  .scs.s  ( Wa.shinKton: 
19811    292  307 

Hoovtr.  .W.moirs.  Vol.  III.  195 
"  J  Fndcrirk  E.s.sarv.  Cotrnng  Washington.  Gov 
rrnmrni  Rrflrclrd  to  Ihr  Publir  in  thr  Prrss.  1S22 
/.9?«iBo.ston    19271.  212  213 

Donald  A  Hitrhir.  Thi-  P«"cora  Wall  Slriet 
Expose,  in  Arlhur  M  Sihii'sinKi-r.  Jr  and  RoiiiT 
Bnins  (ds  Congress  lnrr.sltgatrs  A  Documrnird 
History  1792  1974  >Ncv.  York  19751.  Vol  IV.  2562 
-Ibid  2555  2578;  see  al.so  Donald  A  Rilrhif. 
Thf  LtKislati\<-  Impact  of  the  Pocora  InM'stiKa 
tion.     Capitol  Sludira.  Vol   V(Fall  1977).  87   101 

'  '  CoNcREssioNAi.  RECORD.  73rd  ConKrf.ss.  1st 
srss-.  46  47 

A  useful  summary  of  Ihr  IrKislallon  rnactrd 
during  Ihr  first  Hundred  Days  can  br  found  in 
Richard  B  Morris,  rd  .  Encvcloprdia  ol  Amrnran 
Hislorv  (Nrvi  York  1976 1.  403  409.  for  more  rxtrn 
sue  Iriaiment  of  Ihr  p«Tic«l  srr  William  E.  Ljnirh- 
lenburK.  Franklin  D  Roosrirll  and  the  Nru  Deal 
iNt»  York  1963),  and  Frank  Frridrl.  Franklin  D 
Kmiseirll  Launching  thr  \ru-  Deal  iBo.slon  1973). 
Vol   IV 

Martha  H  Swain.  Pal  Harrison  The  Neu  Deal 
>(ur.\ '.Jackson    1978i.  52 

Sic  Ronald  L   Frinman.  Tuilight  of  Progressii 
ism    Thr  Wrslrrn  Republican  Senators  and  the  New 
£).u/ 'BaUimorr   1981 1 

Darrrii  St  Clairr,  A.ssi.slant  Secretary  of  the 
Sinaie  Oral  History  Interviews  for  thr  Srnatr 
Hisloriial  Office    1976  1978.  16  25 

'  See  Dianr  Kincaid.  Silent  Halite  Speaks  (West 
port    1979' 

Hill  V  P  t-oiin.  Fvrnj  Man  A  Kv  J  The  Auto 
biographu  ol  Hunt  P  Long  (New  Orleans:  1933). 
and  Mv  First  Duus  in  Ihr  Whitr  House  iNrw  Or- 
leans 19351  T  Harry  Williams.  Hurv  Long  (New 
York    1969' 

Congrrssioniil  Record.  741  h  Congress.  1st  sess.. 
94  97 

I>U(  hieiiburi;.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  the 
.V.I/  Drill.  125  128 

■Thomas  C  Uonard.  Robert  Ferdinand 
Warner  Dulionanj  ol  American  Biographu  (New 
York    19771.  Vol   V   717  719 

J      Joseph     Huthmarher.     Senator    Robert     F. 
Wiwnrr  and   Ihr   Rise   of   Vrban    Liberalism   (New 
York    19711.  11  r  113 
Ibid     174   198 

Ciioriir  Wollskill  and  John  Hud.son.  All  But  The 
Prttpir  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  His  Cntics. 
19.13  ;9f9iNew  York    1969) 

James    T     Patlrrson.    Coiiffrcssiona/    Conscri  ■ 
ans"i  and  Ihr  \ru    Deal    Thr  Growth  o)  the  Con 
srnalur  Coalilion  in  Congress.  1933  /9J9  (Lexing- 
ton   1967  I.  87.  91  92 
Ibid  .  114  127 
'See    Richard    PolenberB.    Reorgantcmg    Roose- 
1  rll  s  Uovrmmrul    Thr  Conlrovcrsv  Over  Executive 
Rrorgani;alion.  1936  ;9JI9  (Cambridge:  1966) 

Patlerson.  Congrcsnonal  Consenalism.  270 
287 

(During  the  foregoing  address,  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Senator  Wilson 
and  Senator  Symms.i 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  who  occupies  the 
chair  at  this  time,  and  other  Senators 
who  have  occupied  the  chair  before 
him  today,  as  they  have  patiently  lis- 
tened to  this  long  discourse. 

I  also  thank  the  officers  of  the 
Senate  and  the  employees  who  sit  at 


the  tables  and  the  desks,  as  well  as  the 
pages,  for  being  so  patient. 

I  sort  of  feel  a  little  tired  myself 
after  listening  to  a  statement  so  long 
as  this,  but  I  hesitate  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record  without  reading  it.  These 
statements  on  the  Senate  history.  I 
think,  are  too  precious  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  but  instead  should  be 
read.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson].  The  Chair  is  privileged  to 
agree  that  the  sort  of  record  of  the 
Senate  which  is  presented  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  absolutely 
extraordinary.  I  deeply  appreciate  it. 
There  is  no  one  else  in  this  body  pres- 
ently who  can  match  the  Senator's 
history  of  the  Senate. 

(The  following  preceedings  occurred 
earlier  and  are  printed  at  this  point  by 
unanimous  consent.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  AND 
PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
already  an  order  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
vene on  Monday  next.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
does  so.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Phoxmire]  be  recognized  after 
the  two  leaders  on  special  order  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  no  more  than  30  minutes 
in  length  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object—— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  remove  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monda.v,  we  will  convene  pursuant  to 
recess  and,  after  the  time  for  morning 
busines.'j  has  expired,  we  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  defense  authori- 


zation bill.  I  hope  that  by  Monday  we 
will  be  within  sight  of  final  passage. 

I  repeat  briefly  what  I  said  earlier 
today,  that  is.  I  hope  we  can  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  ap- 
proved on  both  sides  that  would  pro- 
vide for  a  time  certain  for  pa.ssage  of 
this  bill  no  later  than  Tuesday  during 
the  day  and  that  we  would  identify 
the  amendments  as  the  only  amend- 
ments which  would  be  in  order. 

Such  request  is  being  prepared.  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  are  being  solicited 
for  identification  of  amendments  they 
wish  to  offer.  I  will  consult  further 
with  the  minority  leader  in  respect  to 
such  proposal.  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
we  will  be  able  to  get  that  agreement 
today.  Senators  are  on  notice  that 
such  an  effort  will  be  made  on 
Monday. 


Federal  Council  on  the  Aging 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON 
MONDAY.  JUNE  8.  1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

Thereupon,  at  4:07  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Monday,  June  18,  1984, 
at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  15.  1984: 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

John  P.  McTague.  of  California,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy. 

Bernadine  Healy  Bulkley.  ol  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy. 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
Clyde  A.  Bragdon,  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  United  States  Fire  Ad- 
ministration. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
James   H.    Quello.    of    Virginia,    to    be   a 
Member    of    tlie    Federal    Communications 
Commission  for  a  term  of  seven  years  from 
July  1.  1984. 

Department  of  Labor 
Prank  C.  Casillas.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor. 


Albert  Lee  Smith.  Jr..  of  Alabama,  to  be  a 
Member   of    the    Federal    Council    on    the 
Aging   for   a   term   expiring   December    19. 
1985. 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Truslee.s  of  the  Harry 
S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation  for 
terms  expiring  December  10.  1989: 

Anita  M.  Miller,  of  California. 

Elmer  B.  Staats.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  above  nominations  were  ap- 
proved subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 
The  Judiciary 

Robert  M.  Hill,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
judge  for  the  fifth  circuit. 

Rudi  M.  Brewster,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
California. 

James  M.  Ideman.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

William  J.  Rea,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Peter  K.  Leisure,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

Franklin  S.  Billings.  Jr..  of  Vermont,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Department  of  Justice 

Layn  R.  Phillips,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  D.  Tinder,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Joseph  Wentling  Brown,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  Slates  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30.  1986. 
In  the  Coast  Guard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Her- 
bert W.  Davis.  Jr..  and  ending  John  C. 
Crawford,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  June  4,  1984. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration nominations  beginning  Michael 
H.  Fleming,  and  ending  Stephen  M.  Bre- 
zinski.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  May  24.  1984. 
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June  15,  im 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Teach  us.  O  gracious  God,  to  honor 
those  values  and  traditions  that  we 
share  with  others.  We  admit  our  own 
ideas  and  styles  and  uniqueness,  but 
we  also  celebrate  together  as  a  people 
the  gifts  of  peace  and  justice  and  fair- 
ness and  respect  that  are  our  common 
heritage.  As  we  so  often  focus  on  what 
separates  us  one  from  another,  so  may 
our  knowledge  that  You  have  created 
us  as  one  people,  remind  us  of  those 
values  that  bind  us  together  as  a 
human  family.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex 
amined  the  Journal  of  the  last  days 
proceedings    and    announces    to    the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Memt)ers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  254.  nays 
24,  answered  "present "  3,  not  voting 
152,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2421 


Ackennan 

Anderson 

Andrews  ( NC ) 

Andrews  i  TX ) 

Annunzio 

Archer 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bia«gi 

Bilirakis 

Bhley 

Boehlert 

Boner 

Bonior 


YEAS- 254 

Borski 

Boucher 

Briti 

Broomfield 

Brown  'CAi 

Brown  iCOi 

Burton  iCAi 

Burton  iINi 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

dinger 

Coleman  'TXi 

Collins 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 


D  Amours 

Daniel 

Darden 

Da.schle 

Daub 

di>  la  Gar/a 

DeWine 

Donnelly 

Dow  ney 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edward.-.  •  ALi 

Edward.s  i  CA  > 

Edwards  <OK  I 

English 

Erdreich 

Erienborn 


Evan.s  iILi 

Fa-scfll 

Fazio 

Feighaii 

Fields 

Fish 

Florio 

Folcv 

Ford  <  TN  > 

Frank 

Gaydos 

Geka.s 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gundersun 

Hall  'INi 

Hall  'OH' 

Hall   Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammcrschmidl 

Hance 

Hartnelt 

Hayes 

Hightowcr 

Hiler 

HllIlN 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoypr 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  'NCi 

Jones  'OKI 

Jones  I  TN  i 

Ka-sich 

Ka.slenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kmdni"s.s 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Koller 

Kramer 

laFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lanios 

Leach 

U-alh 

Lehman 

Lent 

Leiin 

Leiitas 

Lewis  iCA) 

Lewis  iFLi 


Chappie 

Clay 

Coughlin 

Dickin.son 

Dorgan 

Durbin 

Emerson 

Frenzel 


(FL. 


Loeffler 

Long  I  LA  I 

lowery  iCAi 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Markey 

Martin  i  U.) 

Martin  iNYi 

Martiniv. 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinn»'\ 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  iCAp 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

MonlgomerN 

Moi-re 

Moorh«*ad 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nel.son 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Obey 

Olin 

Orliz 

Owens 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepp«r 

Perkin.s 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Ralchlord 

Ray 

Reg  u  la 

Ri'id 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Ro»- 

NAYS-24 

Gejden.soti 
Harkin 
Hawkins 
Jacobs 
lx>wry  '  WAi 
McDade 
Miller  <OH  I 
Mitchell 


Rogers 

Ro.se 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rovbal 

Rudd 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Seib*'rling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sh-lby 

Shumway 

Shiisler 

Sisisky 

Skien 

Smith  iFLi 

Smith  <NEi 

Smilh.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solar/. 

Spence 

Spralt 

Staggers 

Slangeland 

Slark 

Slenholm 

Stokes 

Slump 

Sundquisl 

Swifl 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Thomas  'CAi 

Thomas  'GAi 

Traxlir 

Valenlinr 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergrift 

Volkmer 

Wat  kins 

Weaver 

Wel.ss 

Wheal 

Whiieh'irsl 

W'hitlen 

Williams 'OH; 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wvden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young  I  MO  I 

Z.schau 


Penny 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Sabo 

Sikorski 

Solomon 

Vento 

Young  I  AKi 
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Bonker 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Coals 

Coelho 

Coleman  iMOi 

Conle 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dowdy 

Dyson 

Early 

Ev  ans 1 1 A I 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Flippo 

Fogliella 

Ford  (Ml  I 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frosi 

Fuqiia 

Garcia 

GephardI 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradi.son 


Gramm 

Gray 

Hamilton 

Haasen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harri.son 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Holt 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutlo 

Jiffords 

Kaptur 

Kemp 

Koslmayer 

Latta 

Uhman  iCAi 

Lt'land 

Levine 

LipinskI 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long  (MDi 

Loll 

Lundine 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NC) 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

McCain 

McCurdy 

McNully 

Minela 

Moody 

Morn.son  iCTi 

Morrison  i  WAi 

Neal 

O  Bnen 


Dakar 

Oberstar 

Oltinger 

Paul 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Purse  II 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roth 

Rowland 

RU.S.SO 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

SJIjander 

Simon 

Skellon 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  iNJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Stratton 

SI  udds 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Udall 

Vucanoyich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weber 

Whilley 

Whitlaker 

Williams  iMT) 

WiLson 

Winn 

Young (FL) 


D  1010 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  and  Mr.  VOLK- 
MER changed  their  votes  from  "nay  " 
to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


NOT  VOTING-152 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Altiosta 

Alexander 

Anthony 


Applegate 
Aspin 
Badham 
Barnard 
Ban  let  I 


Beileason 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Boland 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Rt's.  316.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentalives  to  make  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  H  R   1149. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
conferees  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4170)  enti- 
tled "An  act  to  provide  for  tax  reform, 
and  for  other  purposes."  be  changed 
with  respect  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  jurisdiction  as 
follows: 

For  subconference  6^  concerning  Civil 
Service  issues,  the  minority  conferees  would 
be    Mr.    Eacleton,    Mr.    Chiles,    and    Mr. 

BiNGAMAN. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  lime  of  day  during  the  House  proceedmgs,  e.g.,  D  U07  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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For  sulKonference  7  and  11.  concerning 
titles  XV  and  XVI,  the  minority  conferees 
would  be  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr. 
Levin. 


I  D  1020 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CAPITOL  PAGE 
SYSTEM 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
in  a  rather  moving  and  impressive 
ceremony  we  graduated  the  first  class 
from  the  new  Page  School  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  was  only  a  year  ago  that  the  Page 
Program  was  wracked  by  alleged 
charges  of  scandal  and  many  of  us  in 
this  body  were  wondering  whether  or 
not  the  institution  of  the  Page  School 
would  continue,  whether  we  would 
proceed  on  this  traditional  program 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Well,  I  think  the  evidence  is  that 
after  the  first  year  under  a  new 
system  and  new  leadership  we  have 
certainly  done  very  well.  We  made  the 
correct  decision. 

I  would  like  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  several  individuals  who  I  think  were 
at  the  core  of  that  decision  and  also 
very  instrumental  in  carrying  out  the 
new  program. 

Mr.  MiNiSH  of  New  Jersey,  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Capitol  Page  Board,  is  clearly 
one  of  those  who  has  involved  himself 
in  great  depth  and  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  much  better  and  safer 
conditions  for  our  pages. 

Mr.  William  Whitehurst  of  Virgin- 
ia, who  has  taken  on  the  task  of  effec- 
tively being  our  school  board  chair- 
man, also  deserves  credit  for  vastly  im- 
proving the  educational  program. 
Along  with  staff  people  like  Donn  An- 
derson of  the  Democratic  Cloakroom: 
Jim  Oliver,  the  chief  Republican  page; 
and  our  Doorkeeper.  Jim  Malloy,  Dr. 
Knautz.  the  principal  and  Len  Shible. 
the  dorm  counselor,  these  members  I 
think,  are  central  among  many  who 
have  reilly  improved  the  performance 
of  our  P^ge  School  and  program. 

Let  me  say  that  the  pages  have  en- 
riched their  lives,  but  they  have  also 
done  a  great  deal  to  enhance  this  insti- 
tution. This  class,  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era,  deserves  a  great  deal  of  extra 
credit  for  reestablishing  the  credibility 
of  the  page  system.  I  hope  all  the 
Members  will  continue  to  support  this 
program  in  the  years  ahead  the  way 
they  have  this  year. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  action 
by  the  administration  and  the  majori- 
ty of  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
underlines  the  insensitivity  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  the  plight  of  young 
adults.  The  unemployment  rate  for  16 
to  19-year-olds  is  19  percent,  un- 
changed. For  black  teenagers,  the  un- 
employment rate  is  44  percent,  up  20 
percent  since  May  1981.  Only  20  per- 
cent of  all  black  teenagers  are  em- 
ployed, compared  with  49  percent  of 
white  teenagers. 

But  now  it  was  revealed  to  us  yester- 
day that  the  other  body  and  the  ad- 
ministration intends  to  hold  hostage 
the  Youth  Employment  Opportunities 
Act  in  order  to  wage  their  secret  war 
in  Nicaragua.  It  appears  that  their 
answer  to  youth  unemployment  will 
be  to  send  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
unemployed  Americans  to  fight  their 
secret  war. 

The  administration  that  pontificates 
so  eloquently  against  crime  refuses  to 
give  tens  of  thousands  of  young  people 
an  opportunity  to  have  productive 
lives. 

The  administration  that  comes  out 
against  child  pornography  and  prosti- 
tution wants  to  assign  to  those  young 
people  a  life  of  economic  destitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  this 
farce  to  continue.  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
youth,  it  is  an  insult  to  those  who  are 
unemployed,  it  is  an  insult  to  this 
body. 

Separate  the  Nicaraguan  aid.  give 
young  people  a  chance  to  work. 


SEPARATE  NICARAGUAN  AID 
AND  GIVE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  A 
CHANCE  TO  WORK 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 


HOW  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS 
NEW  FEDERALISM  WORKS-EV- 
ERYONE  LOSES 

(Mr.  FLORIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration last  week  gave  us  a  per- 
fect example  of  how  its  New  Federal- 
ism works— everyone  loses. 

The  administration  formally  pro- 
posed legislation  transferring  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance 
System  to  the  States.  This  proposal 
was  artfully  designed  to  add  to  the 
burden  on  the  States,  greatly  increase 
taxes  on  the  railroads  and  hurt  rail 
labor. 

Many  States  already  owe  the  Feder- 
al Government  billions  of  dollars  in 
unemployment  insurance  debt.  The 
administration  proposal,  by  adding  to 
the  State  unemployment  rolls,  would 
only  add  to  the  debts  of  the  already 
hard  pressed  States.  This  is  the  New 
Federalism  at  work— make  the  States 
pay  more. 

But  the  States  aren't  the  only  ones 
hurt.  The  proposal  would  subject  rail- 
roads to  four  different  taxes  for  unem- 
ployment benefits.  And  rail  labor,  be- 


cause it  believes  the  proposal  would 
hurt    railroad    workers,    has    already 
gone  on  record  in  opposition. 
Clearly,  this  proposal  is  a  loser. 


AMERICA'S  UNEMPLOYED  TEEN- 
AGERS ARE  BEING  HELD  HOS- 
TAGE 

(Mr.  DONNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  President  boasted  of  the  cre- 
ation of  more  than  5  million  jobs  in 
the  18  months  since  the  depths  of  the 
recession.  He  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  recession  has  not  ended  for  the 
Nation's  teenagers.  They  still  face  an 
unemployment  rate  of  19  percent  and 
minority  youth  unemployment  are  at 
rates  of  almost  50  percent. 

The  administration  and  a  minority 
in  the  other  body  are  holding  Ameri- 
ca's teenagers  hostage  in  an  effort  to 
prolong  their  covert  war  against  Nica- 
ragua. 

One  hundred  thousand  summer  jobs 
for  the  poorest  young  people  in  Amer- 
ica are  being  tied  to  the  approval  of 
another  $21  million  in  covert  aid  to 
the  Nicaraguan  rebels. 

The  will  of  this  House  is  clear.  We 
will  not  support  additional  covert  aid. 

It  is  time  for  the  administration  and 
the  majority  in  the  other  body  to 
accept  that  fact  and  to  remove  that 
item  from  the  pending  supplemental 
appropriation. 

It  is  time  they  stopped  using  Ameri- 
ca's unemployed  teenagers  as  pawns. 

D  1030 

One  hundred  thousand  summer  jobs 
for  the  poorest  young  people  in  Amer- 
ica are  being  tied  to  the  approval  of 
another  $21  million  in  covert  aid  to 
the  Nicaraguan  rebels. 

The  will  of  this  House  is  clear:  We 
will  not  support  additional  covert  aid. 
It  is  time  for  the  administration  and 
the  majority  in  the  other  body  to 
accept  that  fact  and  to  remove  that 
item  from  the  pending  supplemental 
appropriation.  It  is  time  they  stopped 
using  America's  unemployed  teenagers 
as  pawns. 


AN  ABUSE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PROCESS 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  about  linkage  in  foreign  policy. 
But  linking  the  ability  of  100,000  poor 
young  people  to  work  to  the  Presi- 
dent's insistence  in  maintaining  a 
covert  war— the  most  publicized  covert 
war  in  the  history  of  either  wars  or 
covertness— in  Nicaragua  is  outra- 
geous. 
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People  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  about 
it.  as  they  have  heard  a  lot  about  it 
this  morning,  because  I  do  not  think 
the  American  people  fully  understand 
what  President  Reagan  and  his  Re- 
publican colleagues  are  saying.  They 
will  not  allow  the  bodies  of  Congress 
to  vote  to  create  the  summer  jobs  that 
we  have  traditionally  had  for  disad- 
vantaged young  people  who  want  to 
work  and  for  whom  there  is  work  to  do 
unless  we  reverse  the  decision  of  this 
House  made  several  times  in  full  vote 
and  fund  the  war  in  Nicaragua,  which 
has  Ijecome  an  embarrassment  to  us. 

The  President  has  a  right  to  his  po- 
sition on  the  war  in  Nicaragua,  and 
those  of  us  who  oppose  him  have  a 
right  to  that.  The  President  is  simply 
flatly  wrong  in  denying  to  100.000 
needy  young  people  a  chance  to  work 
for  this  summer,  make  money  for 
school,  make  money  for  themselves, 
because  of  his  insistence  on  bludgeon- 
ing us  into  reversing  our  position  on 
Nicaragua.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  an  abuse  of  those 
young  people. 


FUNDS  SHOULD  BE  APPROVED 
FOR  SUMMER  JOBS  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  other  iKidy  an- 
nounced this  week  that  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  White  House  he  would  not 
separate  money  for  100.000  summer 
jol)s  for  young  people  from  legislation 
the  President  wants  to  fund  his  covert 
war  against  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. 

Last  night,  the  President  was  asked 
about  the  issue  directly,  and  respond- 
ed by  laughing  off  the  question  with 
some  vague  nonanswer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  Republican  sup- 
porters in  the  other  body  to  approve 
the  funds  necessary  for  these  jobs 
means  that  100.000  young  Americans 
will  learn  this  summer  not  what  it 
means  to  work  but  rather  what  it 
means  to  be  out  of  work. 

The  President's  attitude  is  a  dis- 
grace. He  is  attempting  to  hold  these 
young  Americans  hostage  to  force 
Congress  to  provide  money  for  a  war 
that  most  Americans  do  not  want. 


RECONCILIATION  UPDATE 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
putting  into  the  Record  an  update  on 
the  reconciliation  conferences  that  are 
going  on  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  in  some  12 


subconferences  that  are  involved  in 
reconciliation. 

Yesterday,  we  completed  action  on 
one  of  the  sul)conferences  beween  the 
House  Government  Operations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  and  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee relating  to  procurement  and  com- 
petitive contracting  areas,  and  the 
other  subconferences  are  presently 
continuing. 

Let  me  just  make  this  one  point:  I 
am  very  concerned  about  the  present 
budget  impasse  that  is  going  on  with 
regard  to  a  procedural  i.ssue.  It  would 
be  a  national  shame  to  have  that  kind 
of  procedural  issue  bog  down  the  Con- 
gress in  terms  of  arriving  at  an  agree- 
ment on  reconciliation.  My  hope  is 
that  the  other  body  understands  that. 
if  that  happens,  the  blame  will  rest 
with  those  who  are  involved  in  that 
kind  of  budget  bungling.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  complete  the  action  on 
reconciliation.  Hopefully,  they  will 
join  with  us  in  that  end. 

Highlights  of  action  taken  so  far  in- 
clude: 

Senate  Finance  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  reached  agree- 
ment on  more  than  30  billion  dollars 
worth  of  3-year  tax  increases. 

The  same  two  committees  met  on 
Tuesday  and  ageed  to  3-year  spending 
reductions  of  $2.6  billion  (including 
medicare  cuts  and  Grace  Commission 
savings). 

Noncontroversial  items  were  agreed 
to  in  a  meeting  Tuesday  between 
Senate  Finance  and  the  House  Energj 
and  Commerce  Committee  (subconfer- 
ence  2). 

Last  week  subconference  6  involving 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committees  met  and  resolved  a 
number  of  i.ssues. 

In  the  other  subconferences  infor- 
mal discussions  are  underway. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee 
chairmen  and  other  conferees  for 
their  hard  work  so  far.  and  encourage 
them  to  wrap  up  action  in  their  sub- 
conferences  as  soon  as  possible. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  subconferences. 
the  committees  participating  in  each 
and  the  issues  they  are  discussing: 
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SALVADORAN  GUERRILLA 
RECRUITMENT  OF  YOUTH 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
critics  of  U.S.  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  El  Salvador  are  usually  quick 
to  quote  the  church  in  ways  to  suggest 
that  the  church  is  taking  sides  on  the 
issue.  I  believe  it  is  useful  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  church  in  El 
Salvador  has  consistently  said  the 
guerrillas  do  not  have  the  support  of 
the  people.  Archbishop  Rivera  y 
Damas  told  me  and  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. "The  guerrillas  have  small 
popular  support.  " 

Moreover,  a  recent  report  from  May 
28  describes  the  Salvadoran  church's 
demand  that  the  leftwing  FMLN  guer- 
rillas take  a  more  respectful  attitude 
toward  the  country's  civilian  popula- 
tion. The  church  says  the  anguish  of 
many  families  has  increased  because 
of  the  forcible  recruitment  of  youths 
by  the  guerrillas  in  the  eastern  region 
of  El  Salvador,  and  in  other  areas  of 
the  country  as  well. 

Obviously,  if  the  guerrillas  are  re- 
duced to  forcing  youngsters  to  join 
their  ranks,  they  are  not  winning  in 
their  efforts  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
Salvadoran  people. 


NEW  REPORTS  SHOULD  BE  CALL 
TO  ACTION  ON  ACID  RAIN 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  evidence  is  accumulating 
every  day  that  acid  rain  is  a  serious 
national  problem.  Two  studies  released 
this  week  bring  that  point  home  yet 
again. 

The  first,  a  new  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Clean  Air  Coalition,  found  that 
the  South  is  now  suffering  from  the 
same  kind  of  acid  rain  damage  that 
has    been    plaguing    the    Northeast— 
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dead  and  dying  lakes,  thinning  forests, 
damaged  crops,  eroded  buildings.  The 
average  rainfall  in  the  South,  the 
study  found,  is  now  10  to  20  times  as 
acidic  as  normal  rainfall.  That's  not 
good  news  for  the  South,  but  its  help- 
ful to  us  who  are  trying  to  enlist  more 
fighters  in  our  ranks  to  battle  acid 
rain. 

The  study  confirms  the  conclusion 
of  April's  National  Wildlife  Federation 
report  that  declared,  "Acid  rain  is  not 
just  New  England's  problem  any- 
more." 

The  second  new  report  was  issued  by 
the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Acid 
Precipitation,  a  group  not  known  for 
its  sympathy  toward  acid  rain  legisla- 
tion. Yet  that  report  cites  several  stud- 
ies linking  lake,  forest,  and  crop 
damage  to  acid  rain  and  studies  show- 
ing that  a  cut  in  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions could  cut  acid  rain. 

These  reports  should  be  a  call  to 
action  for  the  administration  and  for 
the  Congress,  we  have  the  power  to 
halt  this  damage,  to  stave  off  environ- 
mental disaster,  but  we  have  done 
nothing.  We  need  action  now  to 
combat  acid  rain.  As  these  reports  in- 
dicate, tfme  is  not  on  our  side. 


PAGES  COMMENDED  AS  THEY 
CONCLUDE  YEARS  SERVICE 
TO  HOUSE 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  now  the  system  of 
using  high  school  teenagers  as  pages 
was  in  serious  jeopardy  in  this  body. 
The  Speaker  appointed  a  commission 
to  study  the  conditions  of  our  page 
system  and  to  make  certain  recom- 
mendations. This  House  adopted  all  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  that 
commission,  and  we  now  have  a  system 
of  using  the  junior  in  high  school  age 
bracket  for  our  pages.  They  have  a 
very  fine  school,  and  they  have  a  dor- 
mitory. 

Last  night  this  first  class  of  juniors 
concluded  their  services  to  the  House. 
Very  eloquently  and  very  appropriate- 
ly, the  young  people  addressed  and 
told  about  their  experiences.  But  most 
importantly,  these  young  people  have 
proven  the  House  to  be  right.  We  have 
found  that  the  junior  class  age  bracket 
is  the  t)roper  age.  They  are  mature, 
yet  they  are  not  to  the  point  where 
they  are  going  to  try  to  take  over  and 
run  the  Congress,  the  House,  as  some 
have  in  the  past.  They  have  proven 
the  action  of  the  House  to  be  right. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  to  be 
thanked,  the  Members  themselves,  the 
staff  here  who  serve  so  well,  and  cer- 
tainly the  school  under  Dr.  Knautz 
and  his  faculty;  but  the  ones  who  we 
really  thank  are  those  61  high  school 
juniors,  now  high  school  seniors,  who 


have  served  this  body  in  the  past  year 
in  such  a  commendable  fashion.  For 
that,  we  thank  these  young  people  and 
wish  them  well  as  they  go  on  through 
life. 


BURYING  OURSELVES 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  does  the  United  States 
of  America  insist  on  arming  our  en- 
emies? 

Gen.  Robert  W.  Sennewald,  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  forces  in  South 
Korea,  has  recently  reported  that  the 
North  Koreans  are  digging  huge  tun- 
nels under  the  demilitarized  zone  in 
preparation  for  an  invasion  of  South 
Korea.  According  to  UPI,  North  Korea 
has  dug  about  a  dozen  tunnels  big 
enough  to  enable  a  fully  armed  regi- 
ment to  pass  through  in  less  than  an 
hour. 

Where  are  the  North  Koreans  get- 
ting the  weapons  and  supplies  that 
would  be  needed  for  such  an  invasion 
of  South  Korea?  We  all  know  that  the 
major  supplier  of  weapons  to  North 
Korea  is  Communist  China.  We  are 
about  to  sell  a  great  many  weapons  to 
the  Chinese  Communists  and.  along 
with  it,  a  great  deal  of  the  security  of 
the  free  world.  This  policy  is  wrong.  It 
is  a  policy  which  will  come  back  to 
haunt  us  in  the  future. 

Nikita  Khrushchev  once  said.  "We 
will  bury  you.  "  They  will  if  we  contin- 
ue to  help  them  do  it. 
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LET  US  HAVE  PRODUCTIVITY  IN 
THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  compliment  156  Members  of 
this  House  that  are  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  this  time,  they  are  back  in  their 
districts  doing  their  job;  that  is  more 
than  I  can  say  we  are  doing  here 
today. 

There  are  only  279  Members  here 
working  on  a  bill  and  we  are  all  going 
to  adjourn  at  3  o'clock.  I  would  urge 
the- leadership  of  this  House,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  session  on  Friday,  let 
us  have  a  session.  Let  us  work  until 
late  hours  and  let  us  get  the  legisla- 
tion done.  Let  us  not  work  half  time; 
let  us  work  full  time.  Let  us  have  some 
productivity  in  this  House. 


MAKING      IN      ORDER      AMEND- 
MENT TO  H.R.  5813,  TRANSPOR- 
TATION   AND    RELATED    AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS,  1985 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 


ing clause  2  of  rule  XXI,  an  amend- 
ment I  am  having  printed  in  the 
Record  today  to  H.R.  5813,  the  Trans- 
portation appropriations  bill,  be  con- 
sidered in  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  in  time  to  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  strongly  urge  that  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  be  granted.  We 
have  spoken  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee;  he  is  on  the  way  to 
the  floor  now,  and  he  informs  me  that 
he  has  no  objection  to  this  request. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  the  gentleman  is 
asking  that  an  amendment  be  made  in 
order  which  I  oppose,  and  will  vigor- 
ously oppose  on  the  floor.  But  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  interest  of  adopting  the 
rule  and  passing  this  very  important 
legislation,  that  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  gentleman,  the  ranking  Member, 
be  allowed  to.  and  have  the  right  to, 
offer  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  519  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  1510. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1510)  to  revise  and 
reform  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  rose  on 
Thursday,  June  14,  1984,  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  was  considered  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
which  is  only  subject  to  amendment 
by  the  amendments  made  in  order 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  519. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  49  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OWENS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  June  14.  amend- 
ment No.  49  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Owens]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  49? 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  49  offered  by  Mr  Owens 
Page  90.  line  17.  strike  out  one-year  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    elghteen-month.s' 

Page  90.  line  18.  strike  out     ninety  days 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    180  days' 

Page  98.  line  23.  strike  out  eighlecn 
months  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  27 
months". 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  one  which 
is  administrative  basically,  perhaps 
almost  technical  in  nature.  It  is  de- 
signed to  increase  the  workability  of 
the  legalization  program.  Before  I  de- 
scribe the  amendment  specifically.  I 
want  to  note  that  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant in  this  bill  than  the  legaliza- 
tion program.  The  amnesty  program  is 
not  only  the  most  humane  approach 
to  the  problems  we  are  confronted 
with,  with  large  numbers  of  illegal 
aliens  already  in  the  country,  it  is  also 
a  very  practical  approach. 

We  have  been  told  or  the  impression 
has  been  given  that  this  bill  would 
somehow  help  us  to  control  our  bor- 
ders better.  That  once  this  bill  is 
passed,  our  borders  will  be  better  con- 
trolled, and  fewer  illegal  aliens  will 
enter  the  country.  There  is  really  not 
much  in  this  bill  that  addresses  itself 
to  the  control  of  our  borders.  I  think 
we  should  consider  the  problem  of 
controlling  the  Iwrders  is  still  there 
and  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  At 
the  same  time,  if  we  do  not  have  an 
amnesty  program,  if  we  do  not  have 
the  maximum  feasible  amnesty  pro- 
gram which  will  allow  those  people 
who  are  already  in  the  country  to  go 
through  a  procedure  to  become  legal, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  double  cost. 
Not  only  will  we  have  an  inhumane  at- 
tempt to  rid  the  country  of  people  al- 
ready here,  but  it  will  also  be  a  very 
costly  program. 

The  INS  will  become  a  kind  of 
Gestapo  with  shock  troops  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities  like  Los  Angeles. 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and  it  will  be 
very  costly,  and  also  in  terms  of  just 
the  nature  of  the  terror  that  will  have 
to  be  inflicted  upon  large  numbers  of 
people.  It  will  also  drag  down  this 
country's  image  and  its  reputation. 

I  would  urge  us  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  make  the  legalization  program 
as  workable  as  possible  by  adopting 
this  amendment  which  would  allow 
for  a  6-month  period  for  startup  in- 
stead of  a  3-month  period,  an  18- 
month  period  for  application  to  be 
submitted     instead     of     a     12-month 


period;  and  allow  the  President  to 
make  a  report  27  months  after  the 
program  has  been  in  operation. 

The  first  part  of  my  amendment  is  a 
simple  recognition  of  reality.  INS  will 
need  time  to  organize  and  publicize 
the  legalization  programs.  Forms  and 
checklists  will  have  to  be  developed 
and  there  must  be  workload  and  staff- 
ing adjustments  made  to  accommodate 
this  task. 

No  matter  what  outreach  is  contem- 
plated by  INS,  their  efforts  will  have 
to  be  supplemented  by  support  groups 
in  the  immigrant  community.  This 
process  will  also  take  time. 

The  .second  part  of  my  amendment 
would  extend  the  application  period 
from  12  to  18  months.  The  additional 
time  is  in  recognition  of  the  reality 
that  documentation  of  residency  will 
be  difficult  for  tho.se  who  apply  for  le- 
galization. Life  in  the  immigrant  com- 
munity may  be  de.scribed  as  cash  and 
carry.  "  Credit  cards  and  checking  ac- 
counts which  produce  a  paper  trail  of 
each  middle-class  Americans  life  are 
virtually  unknown  in  the  immigrant 
community— particularly  for  those 
who  do  not  currently  have  legal  immi- 
gration status.  The  collection  of 
school,  health  and  other  records 
which  certify  presence  will  be  a  time 
consuming  proce.ss.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  off-the-books  employers  and 
landlords  will  be  unwilling  to  supply 
documentation.  These  who  came  and 
stayed  with  various  relatives  and 
friends  will  have  no  rental  or  utility 
records  indicating  residency. 

In  recognition  of  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  documenting  residency.  I 
urge  you  to  support  the  extension  of 
these  time  periods. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in  writing 
the  bill  H.R.  1510.  does  of  course  pro- 
vide a  very  generous  legalization  pro- 
gram. The  gentleman's  amendment 
simply  extends  the  periods  of  time 
within  which  people  can  come  forward 
in  order  to  apply  for  and  be  adjudicat- 
ed as  to  whether  they  are  entitled  to 
legalization. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  bill  and 
the  majority  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  the  amendment  that  he  has 
now  presented.  I  think  it  is  actually  a 
step  in  the  right  direction;  it  makes 
possible  the  legalization  of  the  pro- 


gram within  a  6-month  period.  Again, 
in  complimenting  the  gentleman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  too,  support 
wholeheartedly  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  happy  to  say  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  that  we  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  bear  in  mind 
what  he  just  said  about  the  "impor- 
tance of  legalization  next  Tuesday, 
when  the  showdown  will  come  as  to 
whether  that  essential  part  of  the  bill 
will  survive.  We  will  be  working  to- 
gether to  make  sure  that  it  does. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  accept- 
ing my  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
assure  the  Members  that  you  have  my 
wholehearted  support  on  the  legaliza- 
tion provisions  in  the  bill,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  hold  the  legalization  provi- 
sions at  the  level  that  is  specified  by 
the  committee.  I  think  that  this  is  as 
practical  as  any  part  of  the  bill.  To 
have  to  pay  the  cost  of  trying  to  rid 
the  country  of  tho.se  who  have  come  in 
illegally,  at  this  point,  would  be  to  pay 
a  very  dear  cost.  At  the  same  time,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  expend  the  kind 
of  money  needed  to  establish  the  con- 
trols on  the  border  which  would  stop 
future  illegal  aliens  from  entering  the 
country.  I  think  we  should  bear  that 
in  mind  as  we  approach  the  legaliza- 
tion question. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  image  and 
the  reputation  of  our  country  pre- 
served as  we  carry  out  a  very  difficult 
process.  Nobody  is  in  favor  of  advocat- 
ing illegality.  We  would  like  to  have 
procedures  established  which  would 
prevent  the  flood  of  illegal  aliens  in 
the  country  in  the  future.  The  way  to 
do  that  is  not  to  have  a  punitive  and 
hostile  policy  which  would  be  unwork- 
able, and  this  amendment  would  help 
to  make  the  legalization  program  more 
workable. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  accepting 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  49  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   Amendment   No. 

50  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  is  in  order  at 
this  time. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  desire  to 
offer  amendment  No.  50? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SI  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Amendment  No. 

51  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Brown]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  51? 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  do.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  51  offered  by  Mr.  Brown 
of  California:  Page  94,  at  the  end  of  line  4. 
add  the  following  new  sentence:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  an  alien  shall  not  be 
excludable  under  section  212(a)(15)  if  the 
alien  demonstrates  a  history  of  employment 
evidencing  self-support  without  reliance  on 
public  cash  assistance.". 

D  1050 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  is  one  very 
similar  in  its  purpose  and  intent  to  the 
one  that  we  just  acted  on.  It  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  technical  amendment  which 
seeks  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  program  of  legaliza- 
tion. 

I  hope  that  after  the  committee  has 
studied  it  that  they  might  see  fit  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  have  examined 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  It  makes 
a  contribution  to  the  bill  and  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I 
would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in 
explaining  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  process  of  legalization,  it  is.  of 
course,  intended  that  it  be  done  in  a 
humane  fashion  and  with  a  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  the  law.  However,  the 
Attorney  General  and  other  officials 
acting  in  the  legalization  program  still 
are  authorized  to  exclude  from  legal- 
ization those  persons  who  do  not  meet 
certain  criteria  for  citizenship. 

Amongst  those  criteria,  and  this  is 
the  one  that  I  am  dealing  with,  is  the 
provision  that  the  person  shall  not 
become  a  public  charge.  There  is  no 
clearcut  definition  of  how  that  par- 
ticular criteria  for  excludability  shall 
be  actually  interpreted.  It  has  been 
announced  by  INS  that  they  would 
use  the  criteria  of  having  an  income 
below  the  poverty  line  as  a  criteria  for 
excludability  on  the  grounds  that  the 
person  might  become  a  public  charge. 

Even  that  I  would  not  object  to.  and 
my  amendment  would  not  preclude 
that,  but  the  underlying  criteria  here 
of  the  provision  with  regard  to  exclud- 
ability is  not  whether  they  are  below 
the  poverty  line,  but  whether  or  not 
they  are  actually  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge.  What  my  amendment 
does  \$  to  assert  that  the  Attorney 


General  will  follow  a  criteria  which  is 
based  upon  whether  or  not  that 
person  has  a  consistent  employment 
history  that  shows  the  ability  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family  even 
though  his  income  may  be  below  the 
poverty  line. 

That  merely  recognizes  a  fact  which 
is  known  to  all  of  us:  that  these 
people,  these  undocumented  aliens, 
historically  have  worked  at  the  lowest 
rung  of  the  economic  ladder;  that  they 
are  sometimes  paid  less  than  the  pre- 
vailing wage  or  have  an  income  that  is 
actually  less  than  the  prevailing  wage 
would  provide;  that  they  may  actually 
show  incomes  that  are  below  the  pov- 
erty line,  and  yet  still  they  may  not 
have  been  a  public  charge.  They  may 
have  supported  themselves  and  they 
may  have  been  productive  citizens  of 
this  country. 

My  amendment  does  not  change  the 
flexibility  that  exists.  The  Attorney 
General  can  waive  this  provision  in 
the  amnesty  program  if  he  wishes.  But 
I  will  tell  you  precisely  why  it  is  that  I 
seek  to  incorporate  in  the  language  of 
this  bill  a  provision  which  demon- 
strates more  flexibility  than  we  have 
historically  had  in  connection  with  the 
application  of  the  immigration  law.  I 
would  like,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to.  to 
recite  one  anecdote  that  goes  back  to 
my  earliest  years  in  this  body,  showing 
the  inflexible  and  arbitrary  and  inhu- 
mane way  in  which  the  immigration 
service  can,  on  occasion,  interpret  the 
immigration  law. 

My  first  case,  my  first  private  bill 
before  this  body  more  than  20  years 
ago,  involved  a  retired  Mexican  citizen 
who  was  excluded  because  more  than 
50  years  before,  as  a  teenager  in  this 
country,  and  as  an  illegal,  he  had  been 
picked  up  in  possession  of  a  small 
amount  of  marijuana.  For  50  years 
that  man  was  excluded,  as  a  criminal 
and  damned  of  moral  turpitude.  In  the 
meantime  his  legal  American  wife,  his 
legal  American  children,  his  legal 
American  grandchildren,  sought  in 
every  way  possible  to  bring  him  over. 

They  were  unsuccessful  because  the 
Immigration  Service  as  I  have  said, 
held  that  this  man  was  a  man  of  im- 
moral character  with  a  criminal 
record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  After  50 
years  of  being  excluded,  and  after  he 
had  retired  as  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  his  own  city,  even 
then.  Immigration  excluded  him.  But 
the  evidence  was  so  compelling  that 
this  was  arbitrary,  capricious  and  not 
in  accordance  with  the  clear  intent  of 
the  law  that  this  House  and  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  private  bill  to  allow  that 
man  to  come  over. 


I  present  this  example  merely  as  one 
of  many  showing  the  way  in  which  in- 
flexible standards  have  been  used  by 
the  INS.  I  sometimes  believe  that  such 
clearly  irrational  decisions  are  made  to 
justify  their  existence  more  than  any- 
thing else,  because  they  tie  up  more  of 
their  manpower  doing  things  that  are 
so  obviously  nonsensical,  relying  on  ar- 
bitrary language  that  seems  to  justify 
their  action. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  is  not  intended  to  be  in- 
terpreted inflexibly.  My  amendment 
merely  tries  to  make  this  clear,  and  I 
solicit  the  support  not  only  of  the 
chairman,  who  has  so  generously  indi-. 
cated  that  he  would  support  it,  but  of 
my  friends  on  the  minority  side.  I 
think  this  will  help  to  clarify  the  true 
intent  of  the  law  and  help  to  make  it 
more  workable  as  we  proceed  to  ad- 
minister it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  in  offering  this 
amendment,  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment on  several  grounds.  One  is  that 
by  amending  it  in  this  fashion,  those 
who  have  been  here  illegally  for  whom 
we  are  now  going  to  embark  on  a  new- 
program  of  legalization  for  any 
number  of  reasons,  and  I  support  that, 
will  be  able  to  be  legalized  under 
easier  standards  than  someone  from 
another  country  who  has  waited  for 
years  and  years  to  come  to  these 
shores  legally.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
quite  fair. 

Second,  we  have  given  the  Attorney 
General,  in  the  bill,  the  flexibility  to 
waive  this  section  where  appropriate. 
What  the  gentleman  does  is  go  beyond 
that  and  say  that  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al must  waive  this  particular  exclusion 
under  certain  circumstances,  which 
unfortunately  I  do  not  think  are  ar- 
ticulated enough. 

If  the  alien  demonstrates  a  history 
of  employment  evidencing  support 
without  reliance  on  public  cash  assist- 
ance. Does  it  say  a  continuous  history 
or  a  partial  history?  The  definition  of 
public  cash  assistance,  does  that  in- 
clude medical  benefits  having  been  re- 
ceived at  taxpayers'  expense,  or  is  it 
limited  to  AFDC,  or  exactly  what  is  it, 
I  might  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Certainly  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  never  con- 
tend that  my  language  is  flawless.  I 
think  the  gentleman  knows  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  write  that  kind  of  lan- 
guage. But  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
in  return,  if  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  which  he  has  read,  is  not 
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really  what  the  Attorney  General  is 
trying  to  achieve? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  not  certain  it 
is.  In  some  circumstances.  You  say  a 
history.  This  puts  it  in  the  statutory 
language  which  requires  an  interpreta- 
tion by  a  court  taking  full  discretion 
away  from  the  Attorney  General.  If 
this  is  what  the  Attorney  General  is 
attempting  to  achieve,  he  may  do  it 
now  in  a  discretionary  fashion.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  takes  it  away  from  him. 
A  court  will  then  decide  whether  it  is  a 
partial  history,  a  complete  history,  a 
spasmodic  history,  whether  public 
cash  assistance  means  all  types  of  wel- 
fare or  only  some  types  of  welfare,  and 
so  forth. 

We  thought  allowing  the  Attorney 
General  the  discretion  to  waive  it 
under  these  circumstances  would  be 
more  appropriate  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, one  of  which  is.  as  the  bill  is 
presently  written,  the  obligation  or 
the  burden  of  proof  will  be  on  the  ap- 
plicant attempting  to  receive  legaliza- 
tion as  opposed  to  the  way  it  will  shift 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment,  in 
which  case  the  burden  completely 
shifts  in  the  Government's  direction. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  can  see 
the  possibility  of  that  happenmg.  but 
would  the  gentleman  not  agree  that  if 
the  Immigration  Service  or  the  Justice 
Department  were  to  accept,  as  they 
hstVe  indicated  they  would,  the  pover 
ty  level  as  an  arbitrary  guideline,  that 
they  can  use  that  arbitrary  guideline 
to  come  up  with  provisions  that  could 
be  equally  inappropriate  in  various  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  Whereas,  if 
their  underlying  goal  is  really  to  make 
sure  that  the  person  is  not  a  public 
charge,  that  he  is  self-sustaining,  that 
he  has  maintained  himself  as  a  tax- 
paying  citizen  over  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  that  would  not  preclude  the 
use  of  the  poverty  line  as  one  indica- 
tor. I  would  not  want  to  preclude  that. 
But  it  would  preclude  the  use  of  the 
poverty  line  as  the  sole  criteria  for  de- 
termining whether  or  not  that  person 
is  likely  to  l)ecome  a  public  charge. 
That  is  the  problem  that  I  am  fearful 
of. 

D  1100 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  concern,  but 
at  the  present  time  in  fact,  the  way 
this  exclusion  has  been  utilized  for 
many  years,  it  is  not,  as  the  gentleman 
suggests,  being  overly  stringent.  It  has 
been  in  many  cases  overly  liberal.  I 
hate  to  use  that  word  in  this  context;  I 
do  not  mean  it  that  way.  I  mean  they 
have  not  really  done  a  good  job  of 
looking  at  what  it  is  we  have  given 
them. 

Just  2  years  ago  "60  Minutes  "  did  an 
expost  for  about  15  or  20  minutes  on 
national  television  in  which  they  indi- 
cated that,  despite  the  fact  this  exclu- 
sion is  in  the  law.  certain  individuals 


have  brought  in  as  many  as  32  people 
and  said  they  would  not  be  public 
charges  and  said  they  would  in  fact  be 
their  sponsors,  and  over  half  of  tho.se 
people  are  on  the  welfare  rolls.  That  is 
what  the  law  is  right  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Lun- 
GREN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  trying  to  have  them  take  a 
look  at  it.  My  feeling  is  that  it  gets  us 
into  a  situation  where  we  would  not 
even  be  able  to  have  any  discretion 
when  in  fact  the  recent  history  has 
been  that  they  have  not  been  strin- 
gent enough.  That  is  the  only  concern 
I  have. 

I  would  be  happy  to  work  with  the 
gentleman,  as  I  am  sure  the  majority 
side  would,  in  dealing  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  make  sure  we  do  not 
have  a  standard  that  is  too  stringent. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  this  gentleman's 
amendment  does  not  give  us  that  op- 
portunity for  flexibility.  It  gives  us 
one  standard,  a  hard  and  fast  stand- 
ard, depending  on  how  it  is  interpret- 
ed. 

For  instance,  say  a  particular  indi- 
vidual had  had  a  history,  whatever  the 
definition  of  employment  "  had  been, 
but  has  absolutely  no  likelihood  of  em- 
ployment thereafter;  under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  that  could  not  be 
taken  into  consideration.  At  present, 
both  of  tho.se  concerns  are  allowed  to 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Second,  an  individual  who  just  had  a 
debilitating  injury  or  disease  would  be. 
under  the  flexibility  we  grant  the  At- 
torney General,  cleared  for  legaliza- 
tion without  ab.solutely  saying  that  he 
could  not  come  in  because  he  had 
missed  employment  most  recently.  We 
give  some  flexibility  to  the  Attorney 
General.  I  would  suggest  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  and  I 
am  afraid  we  take  it  away  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  I  must 
oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too,  like  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
am  concerned  primarily  with  the  am- 
biguity in  the  language,  and  I  would 
like  to  addre.ss  some  questions  to  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  if  I  may. 

The  first  problem  I  have  is  with  the 
words  a  history  of  employment  "  that 
must  be  demonstrated  by  the  alien.  Is 
it  the  intention  of  the  author  that  this 
be  continuous  employment? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  No:  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  author  that  it  be 
continuous  in  the  sensetfhat  it  is  unin- 
terrupted. It  is  intended  that  it  be  con- 


tinuous in  the  sense  that  the  person 
shall  be  regularly  attached  to  the 
work  force,  has  an  income  over  a  rea- 
.sonable  period  of  time,  such  as  a  year, 
and  that  he  has  demonstrated  the  ca- 
pacity to  exist  on  it  and  to  maintain 
his  family  without  recourse  to  public 
assistance.  That  is  the  intention  of  the 
author. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other 
part  that  concerns  me  is  the  last  few- 
words,  "evidencing  self-support  with- 
out reliance  on  public  cash  assist- 
ance. " 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  was  indicating,  there 
arc  two  kinds  of  public  assistance, 
direct  cash  payments  and  medical  as- 
sistance. It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
the  individual  head  of  the  family 
might  not  have  received  cash  assist- 
ance but  numerous  of  his  children 
might  be  receiving  public  assistance  in 
the  form  of  substantial  medical  assist- 
ance. I  presume  that  the  gentleman 
would  approve  enlarging  that  phrase 
to  include  medical  assistance  for 
family  members  as  well  as  the  individ- 
ual'' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Certainly 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  gentleman  to  in- 
clude the  family  within  the  criterion 
that  is  set  forth  here,  but  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  aware  that  the  bill  itself 
has  certain  provisions  with  regard  to 
the  receipt  of  public  assistance,  and 
that  those  standards  do  include  the  re- 
ceipt of  medicare,  for  example,  and 
that  that  is  not  considered  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  purpo.se  of  the  bill— medi- 
cal treatment  for  conditions  which 
pose  a  public  health  threat  and  other 
things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  FISH.  But  the  gentleman  under- 
stands that  it  is  narrowly  drawn.  As 
the  gentleman  said,  it  has  to  be  in 
those  categories  of  a  public  health 
threat.  What  I  am  trying  to  establish 
here,  in  order  to  avoid  my  opposition 
to  this  amendment  and  hopefully  con- 
tribute to  the  outcome  in  the  confer- 
ence, is  a  clearer  definition  than  the 
gentleman  gave  me  of  the  capability  of 
work  and  the  inclusion  of  medical  as- 
sistance and  the  inclusion  of  families. 

If  that  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
gentleman  as  a  final  outcome,  I  would 
not  object  to  this  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  that  fits  into  the 
intent  very  clearly. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  intention  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  some  questions,  and  per- 
haps he  can  answer  them. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  or 
not  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment to  take  any  powers  away  from 
the  Attorney  General.  It  is  my  belief 
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that  that  is  not  the  intention,  but  I 
wanted  the  author  of  the  bill  to  clarify 
that  decision. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FIBH.  CerUinly,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  No.  It  is 
my  intention  to  have  the  Attorney 
General  retain  precisely  the  same  dis- 
cretionary powers  he  has  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FIBH.  Certainly.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  un- 
derstand that  may  be  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman,  but  in  fact  the  plain 
words  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
results  in  taking  power  away  from  the 
Attorney  General,  as  opposed  to  the 
language  in  the  bill.  He  has  the  discre- 
tion to  waive  this  exclusion  under  the 
bill.  The  gentleman  takes  that  discre- 
tion away  from  him  and  makes  the 
answer  a  very  simple  one,  which  is 
that  he  cannot  use  this  exclusion  if 
the  person  shows  this  history  of  work. 

So  the  gentleman  may  not  have  in- 
tended to  take  anything  away  from 
the  Attorney  General,  but  in  fact  the 
gentleman  does. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate what  the  gentleman  said,  but  I  be- 
lieve this  could  be  overcome,  in  light 
of  the  colloquy  we  have  had,  by  chang- 
ing the  word  "shall"  to  "may"  in  the 
conference  and  conforming  this  lan- 
guage to  the  intention  which  the  gen- 
tleman indicated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish] 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Fish  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FIBH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  intent  of  the  gentle- 
man is  to  set  in  the  bill  a  standard  for 
excludability  based  on  becoming  a 
public  charge. 

My  language  in  this  amendment,  in 
my  opinion,  would  still  allow  the  At- 
torney General  to  exclude  someone 
who  had  a  history  of  earnings  above 
the  poverty  line  if  other  factors— for 
example,  that  he  had  been  on  welfare 
despite  that  for  a  substantial  period  of 
time  or  for  other  reasons— led  the  At- 
torney General  to  feel  that  the  appli- 
cant still  might  become  a  public 
charge  even  though  he  had  an  inter- 
mittent history  of  relatively  high 
income  earnings. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  comments,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  51  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Brown]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  52  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WAXMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendhient  No. 
52  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr,  Waxman]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  52? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Yes.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  52  offered  by  Mr. 
Waxman:  Page  95.  after  line  7,  insert  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

■•(CXi)  The  Attorney  General  shall  pub- 
lish guidelines  for  the  approval  of  applica- 
tions for  adjustment  submitted  under  this 
section.  In  establishing  such  guidelines,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  liberally  construe 
the  requirements  for  eligibility  for  adjust- 
ment of  status  under  this  section  taking 
into  account  the  special  circumstances  relat- 
ing to  individuals  previously  residing  unlaw- 
fully in  the  United  States. 

"(ii)  An  alien's  application  submitted 
under  this  section  which  meets  such  guide- 
lines shall  be  approved,  unless  the  Attorney 
General  can  establish  legal  grounds  for  the 
denial  of  the  application. 

"(D)  Such  regulations  and  guidelines  shall 
recognize  and  accept  the  use  of  affidavits  of 
witnesses,  whether  alone  or  with  other  evi- 
dence, to  establish  continuous  residence  in 
the  United  States  and  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration the  special  circumstances  relating  to 
individuals  previously  residing  unlawfully  in 
the  United  States. 

"(E)(i)  In  establishing  regulations  and  any 
guidelines  to  carry  out  this  section,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  provide  for  flexibility 
in  the  determination  of  periods  of  continu- 
ous residence  in  the  United  States  and  shall 
not  find  a  failure  to  maintain  continuous 
residence  where  an  alien  has  not  been  phys- 
ically present  in  the  United  States  due 
merely  to  brief  and  casual  trips  abroad  or 
due  to  temporary  trips  abroad  required  by 
emergency  or  extenuating  circumstances 
outside  the  control  of  the  alien. 

"(ii)  Any  such  regulations  and  guidelines 
shall  not  find  an  alien  to  have  filed  to  have 
l)een  continuously  resident  in  the  United 
States  solely  on  the  basis  that  the  alien  was 
not  physically  present  in  the  United  States 
for  any  period  of  less  than  30  days  per  year 
since  January  1,  1982. 

"(iii)  Continuous  residence  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  interrupted  merely  because 
of  the  voluntary  departure  of  the  alien  from 
the  United  States  where  no  final  order  of 
deportation  has  been  entered  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  an  intent  to  terminate  resi- 
dence. 

"(iv)  The  Attorney  General  may  waive  the 
requirement  of  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  in  cases 
which  would  otherwise  result  in  undue 
hardship  to  the  alien  or  to  his  spouse, 
parent  or  child. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
currently  drafted,  H.R.  1510  requires 
applicants  for  legalization  to  establish 
that  they  have  continuously  resided  in 


the  United  States  since  January  1, 
1982.  My  amendment  essentially  is  a 
technical  amendment  which  clarifies 
the  procedure  for  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  establish  eligibility  guidelines  for 
this  requirement.  It  also  clarifies  the 
term  "continuous  residence,"  which  is 
not  defined  in  the  bill,  and  which  will 
be  one  of  the  requirements  for  eligibil- 
ity. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  continuous 
residence  is  not  the  only  test  undocu- 
mented persons  will  have  to  meet  to 
become  eligible  for  permanent  residen- 
cy. Criminals,  likely  public  charges, 
and  persons  with  certain  health  and 
mental  disorders  are  automatically  ex- 
cluded. And  the  same  33  exclusions 
that  apply  to  legal  immigrants  also  are 
applicable  to  the  undocumented  indi- 
viduals seeking  legalization. 

Because  the  bill  before  us  does  not 
specify  the  kind  of  documentation  nec- 
essary to  prove  continious  residence, 
my  amendment  would  clarify  that  the 
Attorney  General  could  use  affidavits 
signed  by  credible  witnesses  who  can 
verify  that  an  individual  meets  the 
continuous  residence  requirement. 
Such  affidavits  are  currently  used  by 
INS  to  determine  continuous  residence 
for  naturalization  applicants.  The 
unique  circumstances  of  undocument- 
ed persons  would  make  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  some  who  qualify 
for  legalization  to  prove  how  long  they 
have  lived  here  if  they  cannot  present 
affidavits  from  parish  priests,  land- 
lords, and  other  upstanding  members 
in  the  community  who  can  vouch  for 
them. 

This  amendment  also  would  prohibit 
the  Attorney  General  from  penalizing 
an  individual  who  has  traveled  out  of 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  less 
than  30  days  per  year.  As  the  bill  is 
written,  we  don't  know  whether  or  not 
a  week's  absence  to  attend  a  funeral  or 
wedding,  or  some  other  voluntary  trip, 
would  exclude  an  individual  from 
meeting  the  continuous  residence  re- 
quirement. 

The  rationale  behind  this  amend- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  goal  of  the 
bill's  proponents  for  a  successful  legal- 
ization program,  which  is  explicit  in 
the  committee  report:  "The  commit- 
tee's intent  is  that  legalization  should 
be  implemented  in  a  liberal  and  gener- 
ous fashion." 

The  purpose  of  the  committee's  lan- 
guage is  to  ensure  that  those  undocu- 
mented persons  who  should  be  legal- 
ized under  this  program,  are  legalized, 
to  help  relieve  us  of  the  terrible  prob- 
lem of  an  underground  population 
living  outside  of  the  legal  system.  If 
Congress  agrees  that  a  legalization 
program  is  necessary,  the  logical  step 
is  to  guarantee  that  it  will  be  adminis- 
tered fairly. 

If  it  is  not  fair,  and  administrative 
procedures  work  to  exclude  persons 
who    are    qualified    for    legalization 
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under  the  bill  because  of  unmeetable 
conditions  of  verification  and  continu- 
oukjjfesidence,  we  will  be  perpetuating 

.j^Rcrisis  we  have  today.  And  5  years 
irona  now  we  will  be  seeking  new  re- 
|prTn$  to  solve  it. 

V- *'  If  vou  support  the  theory  on  which 
this  legislation  is  based— that  employ- 
er sanctions  and  legalization  of  certain 
persons  are  inextricable  components 
of  immigration  reform— then  you  will 
support  this  amendment  which  will 
ensure  a  fair  and  reasonable  approach 
to  legalization. 

D  1110 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  bringing  in 
this  amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  At- 
torney General  is  to  draft  regulations 
that  would  establish  definitions  for 
the  continuous  residing  portion  of 
this. 

Does  that  also  mean  that  continuous 
residency  would  provide  for  an  occa- 
sional absence  crossing  either  border 
of  the  United  States,  would  that  break 
then  the  continuous  residence  provi 
sion? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  No.  It  is  our  intent 
that  the  continuous  residence  require- 
ment permit  short  trips  outside  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  is  a  reason 
able  way  to  handle  this;  otherwise  we 
would  say  that  someone  is  not  a  per- 
manent resident  just  because  they 
went  to  a  wedding  or  a  funeral  outside 
the  United  States.  That  would  be 
unfair. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  feel 
that  is  more  reasonable. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  reluctant  opposition  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  be  brief 
and  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
California,  if  he  is  so  disposed,  be  will- 
ing to  withdraw  the  amendment  based 
on  our  discussions  regarding  confer- 
ence language  that  would  solve  some 
of  the  problems,  because  there  is 
much  in  the  gentleman's  amendment 
to  commend  it.  We  do  want  to  have 
flexibility^We  do  want  to  be  generous 
and  magnanimous  in  acceptmg  the  un- 
documented who  will  come  forward  to 
seek  legalization  under  the  program. 

We  also  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
continuous  residence  requirement  is 
interpreted  in  a  way  that  an  occasion- 
al transitory  visit  to  a  foreign  land, 
perhaps  back  home  just  for  a  bit. 
would  not  disqualify  that  individual. 
The  flaw  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  that  the  burden  of  proof  is 
shifted  from  the  petitioners  to  prove 
that  they  have  been  here  by  a  given 
date  and  that  they  qualify  under  the 


terms,  to  the  Government  to  disprove 
that  the  individual  has  been  here  for 
the  time  and  is  qualified. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  be- 
lieves that  the  shifting  of  proof  is  a 
flaw  which  cannot  be  accepted  by  the 
committee.  However,  if  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  would 
withdraw  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  assures  if  ap- 
pointed to  the  conference,  and  I  de- 
voutly hope  to  be.  I  would  indeed  try 
to  have  in  the  conference  report  lan- 
guage which  would  suit  the  gentle- 
man's purposes. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  gentleman  would  be 
appointed  to  the  conference  and  if  he 
were  to  be  appointed  to  the  confer- 
ence. I  would  want  his  assurance  that 
he  would  provide  some  specification  of 
the  term  "continuous  resident  "  to 
allow  for  those  circumstances  where 
an  individual  may  be  out  of  the  coun- 
try for  perfectly  legitimate  and  short- 
term  purposes,  something  along  the 
lines  we  have  suggested  in  our  amend- 
ment. 

Second,  that  there  be  a  procedure 
set  up  for  affidavits  to  be  received  in 
order  to  establish  the  eligibility  under 
the  legalization  section. 

If  I  were  assured  of  that  and  that 
the  gentleman  would  write  in  lan- 
guage so  that  we  can  understand  what 
the  rules  will  be  and  anticipate  these 
problems,  then  I  would  be  pleased  to 
withdraw  my  amendment  on  that  as- 
surance. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  assure  the  gentleman  that  indeed 
if  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  a 
conferee  and  in  a  position  to  act  on  his 
own  personal  view,  then  the  ideas  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  conference 
report.  I  think  they  are  healthy.  I 
think  they  are  really  what  the  com- 
mittee intended. 

The  only  problem  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  is  with  the  shift  of 
the  burden  of  proof.  With  that  assur- 
ance, then,  before  the  gentleman  with- 
draws, may  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Nielson]. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  al.so  suggest  that 
when  the  gentleman  is  in  conference 
that  he  clarify  how  long  the  absences 
may  be.  It  simply  says  absences  from 
here  to  go  back  to  visit.  It  does  not  say 
how  long  those  visits  might  be.  I  think 
there  may  be  some  problem  there. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right,  and  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  said,  some  guidelines  to 
help  the  Attorney  General  make  these 
decisions  would  be  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  would  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  for  his  unanimous  consent. 


Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  53  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MITCHELL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
53  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mitchell]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  53? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  53  offered  by  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell: 

Page  95.  strike  out  lines  8  through  16  and 
in.serl  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■(6)(A)  The  Attorney  General  shall  pro- 
vide that  in  the  case  of  an  alien  who  is  ap- 
prehended before  the  end  of  the  application 
period  de.scribed  in  subsection  (a)(1)  and 
who  can  establish  a  nonfrivolous  case  of  eli- 
gibility to  have  his  status  adjusted  under 
suljsection  (a)  (but  for  the  fact  that  he  may 
not  apply  for  such  adjustment  until  such 
period),  until  the  alien  has  had  a  reasonable 
opfjorlunity  to  complete  the  filing  of  an  ap- 
plication for  adjustment  during  the  period, 
the  alien— 

"(i)  may  not  be  deported  or  excluded,  and 

"(ii)  shall  be  granted  authorization  to 
engage  in  employment  in  the  United  States 
and  be  provided  an  employment  authorized" 
endorsement  or  other  appropriate  work 
permit. 

■(B)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
that  in  the  case  of  an  alien  who  presents  a 
nonfrivolous  application  for  adjustment  of 
status  under  subsection  (a)  during  such  ap- 
plication period,  and  until  a  final  determina- 
tion on  the  application  has  tjeen  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  the  alien— 

■(1)  may  not  be  deported  or  excluded,  and 
(ii)  shall  be  granted  authorization  to 
engage  in  employment  in  the  United  States 
and  be  provided  an  employment  authorized' 
endorsement  or  other  appropriate  work 
permit. 

■(C)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
that  in  the  case  of  an  alien  who  is  appre- 
hended tK'fore  the  end  of  such  application 
period,  the  alien  shall  be  advised  that— 

Ii)  the  alien  may  be  eligible  to  have  his 
status  adjusted  under  this  section, 

(ii)  an  alien  who  can  establish  a  nonfrivo- 
lous case  of  eligibility  for  such  adjustment 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  deported  or 
excluded  until  a  final  determination  on  the 
application  has  been  made  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  and 

"(iii)  the  alien  may  contact  such  voluntary 
agencies,  or  other  qualified  State,  local,  and 
community  organizations,  as  are  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General,  for  assistance  in 
determining  whether  or  not  the  alien  has  a 
nonfrivolous  case  for  adjustment  of  status 
under  this  section. 

The  Attorney  General  shall  make  available 
a  list  of  voluntary  agencies  or  other  quali- 
fied organization  to  such  aliens. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  I  am  offering  an  amendment  to 
strengthen  the  legalization  process 
contained  in  H.R.  1510,  the  immigra- 
tion reform  bill,  as  currently  drafted. 
This  particular  amendment  Is  designed 
to  provide  protections  from  deporta- 
tion and  transitional  legal  status  for 
legalization  applicants  as  well  as  for 
those  aliens  apprehended  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  application  period. 

First,  the  amendment  seeks  simply 
to  further  enhance  the  effectivenss  of 
the  legalization  mechanism  by  ensur- 
ing that  apprehended  undocumented 
workers  are  apprised  fully  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

Second,  moreover,  the  amendment 
requires  that,  should  there  be  deemed 
a  possibility  for  legalization,  the 
worker  could  not  be  deported  until  the 
application  period  has  ended. 

Third,  it  will  also  ensure  those  aliens 
who  have  already  applied  for  legaliza- 
tion the  security  of  staying  in  the 
United  States,  without  fear  of  deporta- 
tioru  until  the  application  period  has 
ended. 

Fourth,  further,  if  a  nonfrivolous 
case  of  eligibility  is  established,  the 
alien  shall  be  granted  authorization  to 
work  in  the  United  States  and  be  pro- 
vided with  the  appropriate  work 
permit  until  final  determination  on 
the  application  has  been  made. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
enhancement  and  strengthening  of 
the  legalization  procedure  would  bene- 
fit the  United  States.  First,  it  would 
curb  the  exploitation  of  undocument- 
ed workers  which  results  in  various 
kinds  of  illegality,  affects  wage  stand- 
ards, impacts  upon  ethnic  relations, 
and  so  forth. 

Second,  the  legalization  of  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  undocumented 
population  would  increase  the  man- 
ageability of  our  current  immigration 
problems.  The  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  [INS]  is  currently 
devoting  a  substantial  amount  of  time 
and  money  to  the  task  of  deporting 
people  who  have  established  them- 
selves as  contributing  members  of 
their  communities. 

Third,  for  those  employers  who  rely 
on  the  work  of  these  aliens,  the 
strengthening  of  the  legalization  proc- 
ess will  facilitate  their  lawful  employ- 
ment. 

Finally,  only  through  legalization 
will  we  be  able  to  obtain  the  data  nec- 
essary to  accurately  define  the  undoc- 
umented worker  problem  and,  through 
this  information,  deal  effectively  with 
future  influxes. 

For  the  above  stated  reasons  I  firmly 
believe  in  the  legalization  process  and 
this  amendment  which  would 
strengthen  the  procedure.  I  urge 
strongly  that  my  colleagues  demon- 
strate their  commitment  to  addressing 
this  issue  forthrightly  and  cast  an  af- 
firmative vote  for  this  amendment. 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  salute  the  gentleman,  my  congres- 
sional classmate,  on  having  offered 
this  amendment.  We  both  came  here 
14  years  ago  and  at  that  time  neither 
one  of  us  had  very  much  gray  hair. 

I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  think  the 
amendment  adds  to  the  bill  and  on 
behalf  of  the  majority,  we  would  be 
prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  those  of  us  who  do  not  have 
gray  hair,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
would  be  happy  to  accept  it. 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  precise  lan- 
guage here,  but  we  want  to  go  to  the 
same  point  the  gentleman  does.  It  is 
something  again,  as  so  many  things 
are,  we  are  going  to  work  on  in  the 
conference.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
added  a  few  things  that  needed  to  be 
added  in  this  section  and  we  appreci- 
ate it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  who  does  not 
have  gray  hair,  but  will  soon  have  it  if 
he  continues  to  work  at  the  rate  at 
which  he  is  working. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  53  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

D  1120 

AMENDMENT  NO.  54  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FASCELL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
54  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  54? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  54  offered  by  Mr.  Fas- 
cell:  Page  92.  line  21,  before  the  period 
insert  the  following:  "and  by  other  persons, 
so  designated,  who  the  Attorney  General 
determines  are  qualified  and  have  substan- 
tial experience,  demonstrated  competence, 
and  traditional  long-term  involvement  in 
the  preparation  and  submittal  of  applica- 
tions for  adjustment  of  status  under  section 
209  or  245,  Public  Law  89-732,  or  Public  Law 
95-145". 

Page  92.  beginning  on  line  22.  strike  out 
"and  organizations"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  organizations,  and  persons". 

Page  93,  beginning  on  line  4.  and  on  line 
10.  strike  out  "organization  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "agency,  organization,  or 
person". 


Page  94,  lines  13  and  24.  strike  out  "and 
organizations"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
organizations,  and  persons". 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  allow  qualified,  legiti- 
mate businesses  and  organizations 
with  longstanding  experience  and  ex- 
pertise in  providing  legalization  sup- 
port services  to  receive  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  their  efforts.  Based  on 
criteria  to  be  developed  by  the  Justice 
Department,  the  Attorney  General 
will  determine  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
which  businesses  and  organizations 
are  qualified  to  provide  services  which 
will  be  required  as  a  result  of  the  fe- 
galization  program.  The  bill  currently 
limits  reimbursement  for  such  services 
only  to  qualified  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  State,  local  and  community 
agencies. 

While  I  commend  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  action  as  an  attempt  to 
protect  those  who  apply  for  legaliza- 
tion from  unscrupulous  individuals  or 
organizations.  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  because  I  believe  there 
are  qualified  businesses  that  can  and 
should  provide  legalization  assistance 
and  should  receive  reimbursement  for 
their  efforts.  The  amendment  has 
been  carefully  drafted  so  as  to  exclude 
unscrupulous  individuals  who  might 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  illegal  aliens 
who  come  forward  under  the  program. 
Placing  the  determination  in  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney  General  will 
provide  a  safeguard  against  unquali- 
fied agents  while  protecting  the  legiti- 
mate interests  and  livelihood  of  well- 
established  honest  businesses  and  or- 
ganizations. 

Because  large  numbers  of  illegal 
aliens  may  choose  to  take  advantage 
of  the  legalization  program,  I  believe 
flexibility  in  processing  the  necessary 
paperwork  and  other  services  required 
to  adjust  status  is  essential.  This 
amendment  would  provide  that  flexi- 
bility and  would  protect  those  who 
apply  to  adjust  their  status  under  the 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
very  obvious  to  many  of  us  that  know 
about  this  problem  and  have  areas  of 
the  country  that  have  been  impacted, 
that  under  this  kind  of  legalization 
program  which  the  bill  contemplates 
there  are  going  to  be  a  large  number 
of  people  who  are  going  to  have  to  be 
serviced. 

INS  at  the  present  time,  and  even 
many  of  the  PVO's  will  not  be  capable 
of  providing  the  services  necessary  as 
the  ancillary  support  service  to  the  le- 
galization process,  x  rays,  blood  tests. 
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and  the  like  that  are  necessarily  per- 
formed for  the  purpose  of  legalization. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
will  go  a  long  way  in  allowing  for  addi- 
tional help  in  that  regard  to  provide 
the  kinds  of  services  that  need  to  be 
provided  so  that  the  legalization  proc- 
ess does  not  get  bogged  down  because 
those  items  are  not  there  capable  of 
being  plugged  into  the  legalization 
process  as  it  moves  forward. 

In  addition,  as  the  gentleman  would 
know,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
might  want  to  comment  on  this,  we 
have  had  in  our  area  of  the  country  in 
south  Florida  some  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  this  country  with  some  of 
the  people  that  came  here  under  spe- 
cial status.  They  have  been  literally 
taken  by  unscrupulous  people  who  set 
themselves  up  in  this  kind  of  business 
without  any  controls,  without  any  ap- 
proval by  any  agency,  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  INS  and  claim  to  per- 
form services  and  take  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  dollars  for  literally  fill- 
ing out  a  small  piece  of  paper  that 
could  be  done  by  the  INS  in  the  lobby 
of  the  building,  or  done  by  the  appli 
cant  himself. 

So  this  amendment  would  go  a  long 
way  in  making  sure  only  genuinely 
certified,  capable  and  legally  constitut- 
ed businesses  would  be  able  to  perform 
these  services,  saving  what  we  consider 
to  be  thousands  of  dollars  to  appli- 
cants who  are  getting  ripped  off. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that,  and  he  is  absolutely 
right.  That  is  what  this  thing  does. 

The  unscrupulous  person  is  going  to 
be  out  of  business  becau.se  if  they 
cannot  meet  the  criteria  laid  down  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  if  the  Attor- 
ney General  does  not  approve  them. 
and  he  has  total  discretion,  then  they 
cannot  perform  this  service. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned about  this  particular  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct 
in  what  he  is  doing.  But  my  concern  is 
with  regard  to  those  who  would  prac- 
tice so-called  immigration  law  without 
being  attorneys  and  those  individuals 
who  are  notary  publics. 

In  Mexico  and  Latin  America  a 
notary  public  is  a  respected  individual 
who  may  not  be  a  lawyer  but  has  a  tre- 
mendous knowledge  of  the  law. 

Would  these  notary  publics  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  Texas  and  Florida,  would 
these  notary  publics  simply  because 
they  are  notary  publics  be  considered 
to  be  qualified  to  assist? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  California  he  has  raised  a 
good  point  and  we  have  run  into  this 
problem,  he  and  I  both,  with  respect 
to  the  differences  that  exist  on  that 


term  "notary  public"  between  the  cul- 
tures. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  in 
answer  to  his  question,  absolutely  not. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  Attorney  Gener- 
al simply  because  somebody  has  a 
notary  public  seal  automatically  ap- 
proving them  to  provide  this  kind  of 
service. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Would  I  then  under- 
stand that  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  some  guidelines  to  follow 
with  regard  to  this  problem? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  He  has  the  total  dis- 
cretion as  to  whether  or  not  any  orga- 
nization, private,  voluntary  organiza- 
tion, or  other  organization,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  provide  this  service. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  consider  this  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  and  sup- 
ported by  my  distinguished  colleague 
[Mr.  Smith],  a  very  meritorious 
amendment,  and  I  wish  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I. 
on  behalf  of  the  majority,  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

As  I  was  reminded  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  have  already  created 
guidelines  for  the  program.  We  accept 
the  gentlemans  amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  rise  to  briefly  accept  the  amend- 
ment, and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  54  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  FascellI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMCNDMtNT  NO.  55  REPORTED  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  AND  OEFERED 
BY  MR    FORD  Of  MICHIGAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
55  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  is  in  order  at  this 
time. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  desire  to 
offer  amendment  No.  55? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  the  chairman's  designee, 
and  I  rise  to  offer  amendment  No.  55 
on  twhalf  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Amendment  No.  55  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  offered 
by  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan:  Page  96.  after  and 
below  line  19,  insert  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 

Program.s  authorized  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  the 
Headslale-FoUow  Through  Act.  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  and  subparts  4 
and  5  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  programs  of  financial  assistance 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)(i). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  offer  amendment  No.  55 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  as  provided  for  by  the 
Rule. 

Section  301  of  the  bill  creates  a  new 
.section  245(A)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  This  section  denies 
newly  legalized  aliens  eligibility  for  5 
years  for  "any  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance furnished  under  Federal  law 
•  •  *  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  as 
such  programs  are  identified  by  the 
Attorney  General  '  '  *.  "  (This  section 
can  be  found  on  pages  93-95  of  the 
Committee  Print.)  The  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  for  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  clarifies  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "program  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  furnished  under 
Federal  law  *  •  *  on  the  basis  of  finan- 
cial need." 

The  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
this  phrase  should  not  be  construed  to 
apply  with  respect  to  eligibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  programs  authorized 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act.  the  Head 
Start-Follow  Through  Act,  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  the  TRIO 
programs  and  the  HEP/CAMP  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  three  simple  reasons  why 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted: 

First,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy 
it  would  seem  to  be  self-evident  good 
sense  to  ensure  that  the  children  of 
the  newly  legalized  aliens  receive  a  full 
opportunity  to  be  educated  and 
trained  so  that  they  can  become  fully 
integrated  and  productive  members  of 
our  Nation.  To  deny  these  children 
access  to  educational  training  and 
child  nutrition  programs  would  imply 
that  it  is  sound  national  policy  for 
these  people  to  be  malnourished,  un- 
skilled, and  ignorant.  That  would  obvi- 
ously be  an  absurd  policy. 

Second,  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
1982  decision  Plyler  against  Doe  held 
that  a  Texas  statute  withholding 
funds  from  local  school  districts  for 
the  education  of  illegal  alien  children 
was  unconstitutional  as  a  violation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Thus,  if  the  States  and 
local    school    districts    cannot    deny 


public  education  to  illegal  alien  chil- 
dren, they  clearly  cannot  deny  educa- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  newly  legal- 
ized aliens.  Therefore  the  question  is 
not  whether  these  children  will  receive 
a  public  education.  The  question  is 
whether  they  will  receive  a  quality 
education  and  who  will  pay  for  it.  De- 
nying these  children  access  to  Federal 
education  programs  would  mean  that 
they  would  receive  a  lower  quality 
education,  which  is  clearly  in  no  one's 
interest.  It  would  also  mean  that  the 
total  cost  of  educating  these  children 
would  be  shouldered  by  the  State  and 
local  school  districts  without  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paying  a  share.  Obvi- 
ously the  Federal  Government  should 
pay  a  share  for  the  education  of  these 
children  because  it  is  our  national  im- 
migration policy,  or  lack  thereof,  that 
enables  these  children  to  be  in  this 
country. 

This  amendment  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide for  a  clarification  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  the  need  for  which  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. When  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  considered  legislation 
comparable  to  H.R.  1510  in  the  last 
Congress,  it  included  in  its  report  a 
statement  that— 

This  legislation  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  prohibiting  any  newly  legalized  aliens 
from  participation  in  any  programs  author- 
ized under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  (or  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act),  or  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
Chairman  Perkins,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  McConnell  in  a  letter  of  No- 
vember 30.  1982,  indicated  that  the 
report  language  was  not  sufficient  to 
guarantee  that  the  education,  nutri- 
tion, and  training  programs  listed  in 
the  committee  report  would  not  be 
identified  by  the  Attorney  General  as 
programs  of  "financial  assistance  fur- 
nished under  Federal  law  •  *  •  on  the 
basis  of  financial  need."  Assistant  At- 
torney General  McConnell  further  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Congress  would 
specifically  . 'clarify  its  intentions" 
with  respect  to  which  programs  should 
not  be  iiKluded  in  the  scope  of  this 
term. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  mention  that 
this  amendment  will  not  result  in  any 
additional  costs  being  incurred  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  is  only  a 
clarifying  amendment.  No  one  to  my 
knowledge  ever  intended  that  the 
newly  legalized  aliens  be  excluded 
from  the  education,  training,  and  nu- 
trition programs  that  are  enumerated 
in  the  amendment.  Therefore,  it  does 
not  make  the  newly  legalized  aliens  el- 
igible for  any  program  that  it  has  not 
been  assumed  that  they  were  already 
eligible  for. 

In  conclusion,  the  newly  legalized 
aliens  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 


benefits  of  educational,  training,  and 
nutrition  programs  which  are  crucial 
for  their  educational  development  and 
nutritional  well-being.  They  should  be 
eligible  for  these  programs  so  that 
they  can  become  and  remain  full  and 
productive  members  of  our  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

D  1130 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  an  excel- 
lent amendment.  I  rise  to  commend 
him  and  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  for  bringing  the  amend- 
ment to  us.  I  certainly  want  to  support 
it. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to.  I  would 
like  to  cite  one  recent  study  in  Los  An- 
geles County  which  bears  on  the  im- 
portance of  this  amendment. 

This  study  indicated  that  the  illegals 
in  that  one  county  were  paying  some- 
thing like  $2'/2  billion  in  taxes,  but 
that  60  percent  of  those  taxes  went  to 
the  Federal  Government,  that  is  the 
income  and  Social  Security  taxes,  and 
because  they  were  illegal  they  were 
getting  no  benefits  from  it.  The  40 
percent,  roughly  $1  billion,  that  went 
to  the  local  government  was  having  to 
bear  the  total  cost  of  the  services, 
schooling,  health,  and  so  on  that  was 
being  provided. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  in 
making  sure  that  there  is  a  Federal 
role  in  the  support  of  these  programs, 
of  course,  makes  use  of  some  of  this 
very  large  amount  of  taxes  that  are 
being  paid  for  which  no  benefit  was 
being  received,  even  though  they  may 
be  overpaying  their  income  tax  and 
never  receiving  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, they  were  paying  those  very  sub- 
stantial taxes, 

Mr,  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  think 
this  is  not  a  new  battle  for  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garcia  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  a  battle  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  been  fighting,  not 
only  with  this  bill,  but  for  many,  many 


years.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  and  tell  the  gentleman  that 
I  think  it  is  a  great  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  o£,  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
men for  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
most  fair.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is 
that  it  will  provide  no  additional  cost. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan,  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  our  side. 

I  am  not  assured  in  my  own  mind 
that  all  of  the  programs  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  here  ought  to  be 
treated  in  this  way,  but  I  am  certain 
that  a  number  of  them  that  the  gen- 
tleman enumerated  should  be.  We  will 
certainly  protect  that  in  conference.  I 
do  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
contribution  because  it  would  not 
make  much  sense,  it  seems  to  me.  on  a 
school  district  level  that  we  would  re- 
quire them  to  find  out  which  of  the 
children  are  there,  not  illegally,  but 
are  going  through  the  legalization 
process  and  say  they  cannot  get  sup- 
port for  those  while  they  will  be  for 
every  other  category. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  would  not  work  that  way. 
The  money  for  title  I,  for  example,  the 
eligibility  is  not  determined  by  the 
school  (district.  It  is  determined  by 
census  data  from  Federal  numbers 
that  do  not  go  below  county  level. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
had  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  And  then 
you  estimate  in  a  large  multischool 
district  county  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  people  disclosed  by  the  census 
to  be  there  to  be  eligible. 

Then  the  money  is  paid  to  the 
school  district.  The  people  in  the 
school  district  then  decide  how  they 
are  going  to  spend  the  money  and 
some  of  it  is  indeed  spent  on  the  spe- 
cific children  that  were  counted  and 
some  is  spent  on  children  who  did  not 
meet  the  criteria  at  the  time  the  count 
was  made.  Because  the  school  district 
during  the  ensuing  10  years  is  going  to 
spend  it  on  the  current  school  popula- 
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tion  for  the  needs  that  they  identify 
each  school  year. 

So  the  money  does  not  track  back 
from  an  individual  child.  It  tracks  by 
an  assumed  statistical  child  into  a  gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction,  which  then 
has  the  money  for  the  purpose  of  gen- 
erally—from 1965  we  have  used  this 
method  of  distribution,  lacking  any 
way  to  identify  individual  children  on 
any  regular  basis.  It  is  imperfect,  but 
the  statisticiaris  tell  us  that  we  come 
pretty  close  to  about  85  percent  corre- 
lation. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. This  is  one  bill  which  the  mi- 
nority also  supported  in  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  It  takes  the 
burden  off  the  State  to  decide  wheth- 
er to  help  on  these  programs  or  not.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  side  has 
examined  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  very  worthy  addition  to 
the  bill  and  we  accept  it. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  55  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  58  REPORTED  BY  THE  COMMIT 
TEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE  AND  OFFERED 
BY  MR.  WAXMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
56  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  is  in  order  at 
this  time. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  desire  to 
offer  amendment  No.  56? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  we  do  wish  to  proceed 
with  this  amendment,  and  I  offer  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  56  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Waxman  Page  94.  line  18. 
insert  "(and.  to  the  extent  applicable,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services)" 
after  "Attorney  General". 

Page  96.  line  18.  strike  out  "or  medical  as 
sistance  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  assist 
ance  or  for  medical  assistance  described  in 
subparagraph  (AMii)". 


Page  96,  after  and  l>elow  line  19,  insert  the 
following  new  .sentence: 
Programs  authorized  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  be 
programs  of  financial  assistance  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (Axil. 

Page  96.  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  97.  line  12.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■(B>  in  the  case  of  assistance  furnished  to 
an  alien  who  is  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
individual  (as  defined  in  .section  1614(a)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act),  or 

■(C)  in  the  ca-se  of  medical  assistance  (i) 
for  care  and  .services  provided  to  an  alien 
who  is  under  18  years  of  age.  (li)  for  emer- 
gency services  (as  defined  for  purpo.ses  of 
-section  1916(a)(2i(D»  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  or  (iii)  for  services  described  in  .section 
1916(ai(2)(B)  of  such  Act  (relating  to  serv- 
ices for  pregnant  women). 
The  eligibility,  comparability,  and  any  other 
State  plan  requirements  of  title  XIX  of  the 

Page  97.  at  the  end  of  line  15.  add  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  in  coordination  with  the 
Attorney  General,  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions in  order  to  carry  out  subparagraphs 
(B) and  <Ci ' 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  clarifies  the  circum- 
stances under  which  legalized  aliens 
could  qualify  for  medicaid. 

Under  the  Judiciary  bill,  aliens  who 
are  granted  lawful  permanent  resident 
status  cannot,  for  a  5-year  period,  re- 
ceive benefits  under  any  need-based 
Federal  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance, including  medicaid. 

There  are  three  exceptions  to  this  5- 
year  prohibition  on  medicaid  eligibil- 
ity. First,  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants. 
Second,  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
aliens  identified  in  regulations  issued 
by  the  Attorney  General.  Third,  aliens 
who  the  Attorney  General,  by  regula- 
tion, determines  require  assistance  in 
the  interest  of  public  health  or  be- 
cause of  serious  illness  or  injury. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  amend- 
ments do  not  alter  the  basic  frame- 
work of  the  Judiciary  bill.  Legalized 
aliens  who  are  otherwise  eligible  for 
medicaid  would,  as  a  general  rule,  still 
be  denied  medicaid  coverage  for  5 
years.  However,  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce amendment  does  clarify  the  ex- 
ceptions to  this  prohibition. 

First,  the  amendment  makes  clear 
that  the  prohibition  on  eligibility  does 
not  apply  to  any  public  health  service 
program,  including  the  community  or 
migrant  health  center  programs,  or  to 
the  maternal  and  child  health  services 
block  grant.  Unlike  medicaid,  these  are 
not  individual  entitlements.  Instead, 
they  make  services  available  to  broad 
classes  of  people,  such  as  mothers  and 
children  or  residents  of  medically  un- 
derserved  areas.  To  require  these  pro- 
grams to  identify  legalized  aliens  and 
deny  them  services  for  5  years  would 
be  administratively  infeasible  and 
completely  unnecessary. 

Second,  the  amendment  clarifies 
that  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
aliens  who  are  allowed  medicaid  cover- 


age are  those  who  meet  the  eligibility 
standards  of  the  supplemental  securi- 
ty income  program.  Receipt  of  SSI 
benefits  is  the  basic  eligibility  stand- 
ard for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
under  medicaid  now,  and  there  is 
simply  no  reason  to  establish  a  differ- 
ent set  of  standards  for  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  aliens. 

Third,  the  amendment  provides  that 
medicaid  services  may  not  be  denied  to 
eligible  legalized  aliens  if  they  are 
children,  if  they  are  pregnant  women, 
or  if  they  require  emergency  care,  as 
defined  in  the  medicaid  statute. 

It  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  deny 
health  services  to  an  indigent  preg- 
nant woman  simply  because  she  has 
not  held  permanent  resident  alien 
status  for  5  years.  Society  will  end  up 
bearing  the  cost  of  any  preventable 
disabilities  her  child— a  U.S.  citizen- 
might  develop  due  to  the  lack  of  medi- 
cal care. 

The  same  case  can  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  children:  access  to  needed 
medical  care  is  essential  to  their— and 
society's- future  well-being. 

The  exception  for  persons  in  need  of 
emergency  services  clarifies  the  Judici- 
ary provision,  which  allows  medicaid 
coverage  for  eligible  legalized  aliens 
with  serious  illness  or  injury."  The 
Energy  and  Commerce  amendment 
specifies  that  coverage  will  be  avail- 
able for  those  in  need  of  "emergency 
services. "  as  that  term  is  used  in  the 
medicaid  program. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  does  not  automatically  en- 
title legalized  aliens  to  medicaid  bene- 
fits. The  pregnant  women,  children, 
and  others  identified  in  these  excep- 
tions must  still  meet  the  same  restric- 
tive eligibility  requirements  that  apply 
to  any  other  poor  person  in  the  States 
where  they  live.  Thus,  they  must  meet 
the  income  and  resource  tests  demon- 
strating indigency,  and  they  must 
meet  the  program's  categorical  re- 
quirements. 

We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  lawful  permanent 
resident  status,  an  alien  must  not  only 
meet  the  medical  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  country,  but  must  also 
demonstrate  that  he  or  she  is  not 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge.  For 
the  most  part,  legalized  aliens  will  be 
people  who  are  working,  or  people 
whom  someone  is  willing  and  able  to 
support.  This  is  not  a  population  that 
is  likely  to  have  a  high  indigency  rate. 

I  also  want  to  stress  that  this 
amendment  does  not  change  the  cur- 
rent policy  of  denying  medicaid  cover- 
age for  aliens  who  do  not  have  perma- 
nent resident  status.  This  amendment 
protects  only  certain  specified  groups 
of  aliens  who  have  adjusted  their 
status  under  this  bill:  pregnant 
women,  children,  and  those  in  need  of 
emergency  services. 


The  cost  of  this  provision  is  quite 
modest:  $11  million  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
$34  million  in  fiscal  year  1986.  and  $44 
million  in  fiscal  year  1987.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  a  legalization  program, 
then  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  costs  of  assuring  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  children  that  we  are 
bringing  Into  our  society.  Paying  for 
prenatal  care  for  pregnant  women  and 
early  medical  care  for  children  will 
avoid  much  larger  costs  resulting  from 
preventable,  long-term  disabilities. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  note  that  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  amendment 
now  before  the  House  does  not  contain 
any  language  relating  to  abortion.  As 
initially  reported  by  the  committee, 
this  amendment  contained  language 
prohibiting  medicaid  payment  for 
abortions  for  legalized  aliens  except 
where  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term,  or  in  cases  of  rape  or  incest. 

Under  the  rule,  this  abortion  lan- 
guage was  deleted.  The  amendment 
does  not  speak  to  abortion  directly  or 
indirectly.  As  I  am  sure  all  Members 
know,  under  the  current  appropria- 
tions legislation.  Federal  medicaid 
funds  cannot  be  used  to  pay  for  abor- 
tions except  when  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  the  mother.  Under  this 
amendment,  that  policy  would  apply 
to  legalized  aliens  as  well  as  to  all  U.S. 
citizens. 

I  know  of  no  serious  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 
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Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee 
[Mr.  Waxman]  has  described,  this 
amendmetit  clarifies  the  populations 
and  services  which  are  exempted  from 
the  5-year  denial  of  financial  and  med- 
ical assistance  mandated  in  H.R.  1510. 
This  amendment  would  only  allow  as- 
sistance during  the  5-year  period  for: 

First,  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  individ- 
uals as  defined  under  the  supplemen- 
tal security  income  program,  and 

Second,  provide  medical  assistance 
for:  children  under  18,  emergency 
services,  or  services  for  pregnant 
women. 

Under  this  amendment,  only  those 
individuals  who  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  program  or  the  medicaid 
program  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
services.  The  amendment  also  clarifies 
that  the  eligibility,  comparability  and 
State  plan  requirements  for  these  pro- 
grams are  superseded  by  this  law  as  to 
restrict  medical  assistance  to  certain 
individuals  and  services. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Health  tnd  Human  Services  this 
amendment  will  save  $400  million  over 
the    current    language    in    the    bill. 


Therefore,  this  amendment  is  far  pref- 
erable to  the  current  language  in  this 
biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  56  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
57  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Matsui]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  57? 

Amendment  No.  58  is  in  order  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mazzoli]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  to  mo- 
mentarily move  that  the  committee  do 
now  rise.  We  will  continue  our  delib- 
erations on  the  bill,  H.R.  1510,  on  next 
Tuesday,  at  which  point  our  first 
effort  will  be  on  the  offering  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
cren],  which  begins  the  process  of  le- 
galization. 

I  take  these  few  moments  really  to 
inform  the  House  as  to  where  we  are 
now,  after  this  day's  work,  and  where 
we  will  be  next  week. 

As  I  have  done  many  times,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  House  on  an 
excellent  piece  of  work  this  week.  It 
has  heen  an  historic  debate. 

I  think  it  has  been  very  dignified. 
And  I  congratulate  the  House  for 
having  looked  to  the  substance  and  for 
having  avoided  the  emotion. 

What  the  House  had  done  this  week, 
starting  on  Monday,  is  to  proceed 
through  employer  sanctions.  There 
were  20  amendments  in  that  section. 
And.  of  course,  the  House  eventually 
voted  to  have  employer  sanction  legis- 
lation in  this  immigration  bill. 

The  House  then  went  to  the  ques- 
tion of  asylum  and  adjudication.  That 
deals  with  the  people  here  seeking 
refuge  from  persecution  at  home. 
Amendments  21  through  29  were  dis- 
posed of  in  that  section.  Now  in  our 
bill  have  an  asylum  section,  which 
makes  the  process  better  and  more 
fair  and  more  objective  for  those  who 
are  seeking  asylum  in  this  country. 

The  House  then  turned  its  attention 
to  what  we  called  legal  immigration, 
and  we  disposed  of  amendments  30  to 
35.  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  note 
that  we  supported  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  and  we  rejected 
the  effort  to  put  a  cap  on  legal  immi- 
gration; we  rejected  the  effort  to 
change  family  preference  categories. 

What  the  House  did  in  this  activity. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  endorse  the  work 


the  gentleman  has  done  during  his  dis- 
tinguished career  in  this  House  and  to 
say  that  the  problem,  if  there  is  a 
problem,  resides  with  illegal  immigra- 
tion, not  with  legal  immigration. 

Then  the  House  turned  its  attention 
yesterday,  as  we  very  well  know,  to  the 
section  on  what  we  call  H-2,  the  tem- 
porary worker  programs.  We  had  any 
number  of  amendments  and  we  debat- 
ed the  entire  day.  We  disposed  of 
amendments  36  through  45. 

After  the  vote  on  the  so-called  Pa- 
netta  amendment  last  night  there 
were  many  press  conferences  and 
many  statements,  'Well,  we  have  now 
gone  overboard,  we  have  tilted  too  far. 
we  have  now  conceded  too  much,  and 
we  may  not  have  a  bill."  Well,  let  me 
just  advise  all  my  friends  to  just  do  as 
they  have  done  this  week,  turn  down 
the  viewpoint  of  the  pundits,  object  to 
the  statement  that  the.  House  will 
have  worked  this  much  and  this  ele- 
gantly to  come  to  no  conclusion. 
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I  would  tell  my  friends  not  to  say 
that  you  are  going  to  vote  against  the 
bill  simply  because  of  one  amendment 
or  another  that  passed.  The  amend- 
ments, all  of  them  that  we  have  ac- 
cepted or  rejected,  will  be  dealt  with  in 
the  conference  which  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  hopes  to  be  a  member 
of,  under  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]. 

The  House  will  have  working  for  its 
positions  and  on  its  behalf  to  retain  its 
positions  and  to  modify  others,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  I  there- 
fore would  ask  my  friends  when  they 
go  home  this  weekend  not  to  succumb 
to  the  blandishments  or  the  state- 
ments or  the  urgent  entreaties  of  any 
of  the  organized  groups.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  can  assure  all 
Members  of  the  House:  You  have  la- 
bored mightily,  you  have  labored  cou- 
rageously, and  you  have  labored  well. 
You  have  a  good  bill,  one  we  can  all 
proudly  support.  Next  Tuesday  we  will 
have  some  major  votes  on  the  legaliza- 
tion provisions,  on  whether  we  should 
do  something  to  regularize  the  status 
of  those  tens  of  thousands  or  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  perhaps  millions 
of  people  who  are  in  this  Nation  now. 
I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  a  bill 
absent  the  section  on  legalization  is  a 
bill  which  does  not  have  balance, 
which  does  not  have  reach  and 
breadth,  and  which  is  a  bill  that  we 
hope  the  House  will  absolutely  not 
permit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoli] has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  conclude  by  saying  that  there  are 
other  elements  in  the  bill  that  we  have 
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to  remember,  that  I  think  are  very  im- 
portant. 

If  the  House  committee  bill  passes. 
H.R.  1510.  there  are  25.000  Haitians  in 
the  United  States  who  would  be  imme- 
diately legalized  and  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  earn  citizenship.  There  will  be 
perhaps  100,000  or  125.000  Cubans  in 
this  Nation  who  came  along  with  Hai- 
tians during  the  freedom  flotilla.  They 
will  be  given  immediate  legalization 
and  an  opportunity  to  become  U.S. 
citizens. 

We  have  in  our  bill  a  visa  waiver  pro- 
gram for  those  of  you  who  are  inter- 
ested in  tourism.  For  the  first  time,  we 
will  engage  in  an  experimental  pro- 
gram to  say  to  those  nations  in  the 
world  which  allow  us  to  enter,  recipro- 
cally without  visas,  but  from  whom  we 
require  visas,  that  we  will  experiment 
with  a  system  to  permit  you  to  enter 
our  Nation  without  the  problem  of 
getting  visas.  This  is  in  our  bill. 

We  have  in  our  bill,  a  change  in  the 
colonial  quotas,  affecting  for  Hong 
Kong  particularly.  Currently  the  colo- 
nial quota  is  600.  Our  bill,  if  it  passes, 
raises  it  to  3,000.  Many  of  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Asian  descent  have  come  here 
from  Hong  Kong  and  this  is  some- 
thing which  has  been  long  sought. 
This  is  in  our  major  bill;  we  do  not 
talk  about  it,  but  it  is  in  our  bill. 

We  have  in  our  bill  a  provision 
which  allows  foreign  students  and  for- 
eign professors  to  be  able  to  continue 
their  activities  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  very  important  for  high  tech- 
nology: very  important  for  our  univer- 
sities of  higher  education. 

Let  me  now  yield,  but  with  this  one 
last  word  to  my  friends:  I  am  very. 
very  proud  of  what  the  House  has 
done  to  this  point.  Any  flaws  or  errors, 
in  the  views  of  some,  can  t)e  corrected. 
I  would  hope  that  the  House  next 
Tuesday  will  vote  a  generous  legaliza- 
tion program.  Vote  down  the  effort  to 
strike  legalization:  vote  up  the  bill  We 
go  to  conference  with  a  good  bill  and 
will  return  a  good  bill  to  this  House. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PISH.  This  has  been  a  long 
week,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  that  his  legislation  has  come  out 
intact:  the  fundamental  structure  that 
we  have  been  laboring  on  for  so  many 
years  together  remains.  I  have  listened 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  compli- 
ment other  Members  of  this  House. 
He  very  correctly  compliments  the 
Chair  for  the  masterful  performance 
that  he  has  rendered  as  usual.  I  think 
it  is  time  that  somel)ody  said  some- 
thing nice  about  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  who  took  some  abuse  with 
the  rest  of  us  in  the  early  days  of  this 
week,  but  has  crafted,  I  think,  a  bill 
that  we  will  all  be  very  proud  of. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  second   what   the   gentleman   just 


said  about  the  legalization  being  an  es- 
sential part  of  this  bill.  It  goes  back  in 
its  genesis  to  the  Select  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy 
chaired  by  Father  Hesburgh,  which 
Chairman  Rodino  served  on  and  I 
served  on,  a  bipartisan  commission. 
When  it  came  to  deciding  to  come 
down  on  various  issues  the  vote  was 
16-to-nothing  in  favor  of  legalization. 
We  examined  other  alternatives  and 
decided  that  for  those  people  who  had 
been  in  this  country  long  enough  to 
build  up  equities,  that  this  was  the 
only  possible  humane  response— that 
rounding  up  millions  of  people,  many 
of  whom  have  American-born  chil- 
dren, is  simply  not  an  option. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  continue 
under  your  leadership  and  that  we  can 
be  united  next  Tue.sday  and  vote  down 
the  only  dangerous  amendment  that  is 
left,  which  is,  of  course,  to  strike  the 
legislation  provision. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
my  friend:  I  am  almost  sorry  this  bill 
is  going  to  pass  and  l>ecome  law  be- 
cause I  have  enjoyed  the  last  2  or  3 
years  working  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Without  going  into 
elalKjrate  detail  for  the  Members  in 
the  Chamber,  they  well  understand 
the  tenacity  and  the  value  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  I  personally 
know  of  one  other  factor:  During  .some 
of  the  early  days  of  the  drafting  of  the 
predecessor  to  the  bill,  H.R.  1510.  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  was  sorely 
tested  in  many  respects.  The  gentle- 
man was  going  through  a  personal 
travail  that  would  have  daunted  any 
of  us,  any  of  us,  but  the  gentleman  did 
not  let  that  stop  him  from  attending 
meetings  in  my  office,  attending  con- 
ferences away  from  the  Hill.  The  gen- 
tleman showed  a  kind  of  courage,  that 
is  rare  in  life  particularly  needed  here 
on  the  Hill. 

The  gentleman  will  always  have  a 
place  in  my  heart  for  having  gone 
through  some  dark  times,  but  worked 
with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
when  the  gentleman  could  very  well 
have  said  for  any  number  of  reasons 
that  there  are  other  important  things. 
The  gentleman  stayed  with  the  bill, 
and  I  think  that  is  to  the  gentleman's 
credit,  and  I  will  always  admire  him 
for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  my  friend,  my  own  personal 
parliamentarian  here,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Kazen]. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank 
you  for  yielding. 

Let  me  also  echo  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York:  The  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  has  really 


withstood  one  of  the  sternest  tests 
that  this  House  has  ever  placed  one  of 
its  Members  in  since  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  being  a  Member. 

He  has  come  through  with  flying 
colors.  He  has  shown  his  true  charac- 
ter. He  has  withstood  a  lot  of  heated 
debate,  sometimes  bordering  on  abuse, 
but  he  has  come  through  beautifully, 
and  his  demeanor,  his  actions,  his  par- 
liamentary skills  have  brought  us  to 
where  we  are  today.  As  I  have  said 
many  times.  I  may  disagree  with  the 
product,  but  I  certainly  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of 
all  of  his  colleagues,  he  is  a  first-rate 
legislator  and  has  done  a  tremendous 
job  for  the  cause  in  which  he  believes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  that. 

As  I  have  said  earlier  in  the  debate.  I 
think  it  was  on  Monday,  my  friend  is 
leaving  this  Chamber  for  other  pur- 
suits. My  friend  from  Texas  (Mr. 
KazenI,  was  one  of  the  first  senior 
Members,  when  I  came  here  14  years 
ago.  to  take  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky aside  and  talk  with  him  and  be  a 
good  friend.  I  personally  will  very 
much  cherish  our  friendship  and  I  will 
miss  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  wish 
him  long  health  and  much  happiness 
in  the  years  ahead. 
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Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Since  this  is  the  only  opportunity 
under  the  rule  that  we  have,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  something  that  has 
been  worrying  some  of  us  recently? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Recently  we  passed  a 
bill  and  an  appropriation  through  the 
Congress  to  help  those  school  districts 
that,  because  of  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, have  been  mandated  to  educate 
children  of  illegal  aliens.  The  gentle- 
man is  well  familiar  with  that  bill. 

Under  the  bill  that  we  now  have,  will 
that  situation  change,  since  the  major- 
ity of  them  no  longer  will  be  illegal 
aliens  but  will  still  be  aliens?  Will  the 
provisions  of  that  bill  still  apply,  and 
will  that  help  come  to  those  local 
school  districts? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Our  expectation  is 
that  the  laws  should  not  change.  The 
status  of  the  individuals  might  change, 
but  the  intention  is  that  those  people, 
while  on  one  day  they  may  be  illegal 
and  the  next  day  they  might  be  legal- 
ized, are  the  same  people,  with  the 
same  needs,  the  same  requirements, 
and  I  personally  will  fight  for  the  fact 
that  they  should  continue  to  have 
those  needs  filled. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  only  reason  I 
brought  this  up  is  because  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  For  legislative  histo- 
ry. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  urge  the  gentle- 
man, when  he  goes  to  conference,  if  at 


all  possible,  to  clarify  that  in  this  bill 
so  that  those  whom  we  now  consider 
illegal  aliens  who  will  no  longer  be  ille- 
gal, yet  that  help  is  still  needed  by 
those  school  districts,  to  see  to  it  that 
there  is  some  language  in  this  bill  that 
does  not  change  the  intention  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  shall,  certainly,  and 
if  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  ap- 
points the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
to  the  conference,  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  I  will  defend  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  yield  to  my 
friend,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida, 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to.  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, not  a  member  of  the  particu- 
lar subcommittee  turning  this  bill  out 
originally,  compliment  the  gentleman 
and  also  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lcngren]. 

The  gentlemen  have  made  a  tremen- 
dous team.  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
controversial  item  that  has  been  so 
mistreated  for  so  long  by  the  priorities 
of  this  House  to  continue  in  such  a 
great  form  and  come  to  the  House  in 
such  a  nonpartisan  manner.  It  has 
been  refreshing.  At  least  to  this  point, 
we  are  at  a  high  point  in  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
recognize  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lungren],  working  to- 
gether, have  made  a  tremendous  team. 
There  are  very  few  Members  of  this 
House,  in  my  opinion,  who  could  have 
persisted  and  done  as  good  a  job  as  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lungren] 
have. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  I  might  say  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  might  not  know  it.  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  while  not  a  member  of 
the  sulx;ommittee,  has  been  very,  very 
helpful  to  the  subcommittee. 

Coming  from  the  State  from  which 
he  comes,  having  studied  the  subject 
very  carefully,  the  gentleman  has 
made  many  contributions  to  the  final 
product  and  I  thank  him. 

With  respect  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  who  is  my 
dear  friend  as  well  as  my  ranking 
member,  we  have,  I  would  tell  my 
friend  from  Florida,  "The  Notre  Dame 
Connection." 

It  happened  that  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren], is  also  a  Notre  Dame  graduate 
of  a  much  more  recent  vintage  than 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  but 
nonetheless  a  proud  member  of  the 
Fighting  Irish  of  Notre  Dame  alumni. 
There  is,  of  course,  another  member  of 


the  Notre  Dame  Connection,  Father 
Hesburgh,  who  has  played  an  over- 
shadowing role  here. 

Mr.  SHAW.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  the  Record 
should  reflect  that  I,  as  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Alabama,  have  said 
nice  things  about  you  gentlemen.  That 
is  not  going  to  continue  beyond  this 
bill,  however. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Since  the  Fighting  Irish  beat  the 
Crimson  Tide  the  last  four  times  run- 
ning, it  takes  courage  for  the  gentle- 
man to  have  said  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoli] has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Garcia  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  long 
week,  for  many  of  us  a  week  that  was 
probably  the  toughest  week  in  our  leg- 
islative lives,  I  know  in  mine.  I  have 
been  in  the  legislature  18  years,  and  I 
do  not  believe  I  have  ever  had  legisla- 
tion come  before  us  that  has  hurt  a 
specific  community  as  much  as  this 
bill  has. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues, 
while  I  remain  opposed  to  the  legisla- 
tion, the  one  shining  moment,  the  one 
shining  part  of  this  legislation,  is  the 
legalization  aspects.  I  would  ask  all  of 
those  Members  who  are  in  their  of- 
fices at  this  moment  who  have  stayed 
with  us  throughout  this  long  debate, 
and  who  have  voted  the  way  we  have 
asked  them  to  vote,  and  who  have 
sympathized  with  the  cause  of  minori- 
ties in  America,  that  on  legalization 
they  come  here  and  be  present  on 
Tuesday  to  vote  for  legalization,  to 
strike  down  amendments  that  are 
being  planned,  that  are  going  to  be  of- 
fered. If  we  can  come  out  of  this  legis- 
lation with  anything,  at  least  give  us 
something  to  take  back  to  our  commu- 
nities, and  that  is  legalization. 

I  say  that  to  my  colleagues  who  are 
in  their  offices  and  the  few  who  are  in 
this  Chamber.  I  said  during  the  course 
of  this  week  that  the  emotions  of  em- 
ployer sanctions  were  very  difficult, 
and  I  fought  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  as  hard  as  I  knew  how.  But 
now  I  take  my  hat  off  and  I  put  the 
other  hat  on,  and  that  is  to  fight  for 
legalization. 

So  please,  every  Member,  be  here  on 
Tuesday  to  strike  those  amendments 
that  will  do  harm  to  the  bill  and  give 
us  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  May  I  salute  the  gen- 
tleman. The  gentleman  has  been  in 
that  approximate  location  in  this 
Chamber  for  the  better  part  of  the 


last  5  days,  and  while,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  accurately  reported,  we  have 
not  always  agreed,  the  gentleman  has 
been  there  fighting  for  his  cause. 

I  salute  the  gentleman  and  com- 
mend him  and  the  people  who  sent 
him  to  Congress.  They  made  a  good 
choice. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  California,  who  also  has  been  in 
that  approximate  location  for  5  days, 
and  I  would  suggest  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  that  when 
this  is  over  we  ought  to  ask  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  if  he  could  get  2 
brass  plaques,  one  to  put  on  the  gen- 
tleman's chair  and  one  on  that  chair. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
Members  of  this  House  with  regard  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  I  think 
he  has  done  an  excellent  job. 

We  do  disagree,  and  we  hope  that  we 
have  not  been  disagreeable.  I.  for  ex- 
ample, do  not  believe  that  this  bill  is 
the  best  bill  that  could  possibly  be 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  firmly  believe  that  the  bill  has 
legalized  exploitation  at  the  expense 
of  Hispanics,  labor,  and  industry. 

But  regardless  of  my  particular  posi- 
tion. I  cannot  possibly  deny  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  done  a 
yeoman's  job.  He  is  a  dedicated  indi- 
vidual. He  has  his  differences  with  me 
and  with  other  Members  of  the  House 
He  has  expressed  them  continuously 
and  I  commend  him.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  excellent  job  that  he  has  done. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  we  get 
into  conference  that  some  of  these  dif- 
ferences can  at  least  be  discussed  and 
perhaps  come  out  with  a  bill  that  re- 
flects more  clearly  the  general  opinion 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  know  that  can  be  done. 
The  matter  of  legalization  is  coming 
up  Tuesday.  That  is  part  of  this  bill, 
and  as  part  of  this  bill,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  vote  on  that  particular  item 
should  definitely  carry,  and  then  give 
the  opportunity  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  to  sit  down  in  conference  and 
try  to  work  out  with  the  Senate  a  bill 
that  can  come  back  that  at  that  par- 
ticular time  even  I  can  say  is  accepta- 
ble. 

I  think  that  it  can  be  done,  because 
the  skills  of  these  two  gentlemen  are 
such  that  such  a  piece  of  legislation 
can  be  drafted  and  be  brought  to  the 
House  as  a  conference  report. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  That  was  an  impor- 
tant statement  and  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  observation  about  the 
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work  the  gentleman   from   Kentucky 
has  done. 

But  as  the  gentleman  has  said  many 
times,  it  is  the  opportunity  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  has  accorded 
him,  it  is  the  opportunity  the  House 
has  accorded  us  to  move  on  with  it  and 
to  stay  alert  and  active  until  way  late 
at  night,  and  finally,  and  not  lastly. 
the  gentleman  from  California  himself 
has  made  a  very  ardent,  articulate,  a 
very  vigorous  defense  for  the  people 
he  represents,  and  I  salute  him  for 
that. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  if 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  a 
member  of  the  conference.  I  will  cer- 
tainly fight  for  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tions. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz 
zoLi]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rodino  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mazzoli  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  late  in  the  day 
and  I  know  many  Memtters  are  anx- 
ious to  get  on  with  either  other  busi- 
ness or  to  get  home.  We  have  had  a 
very  grueling  week  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  have  lived  up  to  the  reputation  of  a 
body  that  is  worthy  of  representing 
the  people  we  all  represent. 
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But  I  especially  want  to  salute  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  as  the  captain 
of  this  team  over  the  years,  having  la- 
bored over  a  matter  which  I  consider 
very  close  and  dear  to  my  heart  be- 
cause it  had  its  genesis  back  13  years 
ago  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration.  I  had 
hoped  this  day  would  come,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Hou.se  had 
wisely  enacted  the  employer  sanctions 
provision  on  two  separate  occasions. 
The  other  body  did  not  act.  Maybe  we 
might  not  have  had  a  problem  now  if 
the  Congress  had  acted  then. 

Nonetheless  the  problem  is  with  us, 
and  the  gentleman  assumed  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. I  was  one  of  those  who 
urged  him  to  assume  the  chairman- 
ship of  this  subcommittee,  and  I  feel  a 
sense  of  having  been  part  of  it  all.  I 
know  that  he  labored  hard,  along  with 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren].  over  the  years  that  this  bill  was 
under  consideration. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
bill  was  first,  of  course,  adopted  on  the 
part  of  the  other  body,  but  I  think 


that  we  on  the  House  side  came 
through  with  a  balanced  bill.  We  have 
stated  that  all  along.  We  thought  that 
there  were  certain  areas  that  needed 
some  cleaning  up  and  some  correcting, 
and  I  think  that  we  sought  to  do  this. 

The  bill  is  not  in  what  I  would  say 
such  a  state  of  disrepair  that  Members 
ought  to  vote  against  it.  There  is  the 
legalization  provision,  which  I  consider 
very  important,  because  it  would  ad- 
dress a  problem  that  has  been  one 
that  I  dealt  with,  and  1  know  all  of  us 
are  concerned  with  it.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  stated  the 
need  to  address  this  problem  humane- 
ly. I  think  it  is  important  to  allow 
these  people  who  are  presently  the  un- 
documented workers  and  who  have 
been  the  subject  of  abuse  to  be  able  to 
come  up  out  of  that  shadow  society 
and  to  now  have  the  prospect,  if  they 
elect  the  legalization  provision  oppor- 
tunity, to  live  a  decent  life  and  a  digni- 
fied life.  I  know  of  individuals  who 
have  been  living  as  a  part  of  a  shadow 
society,  individuals  whose  children 
still  are  afraid  to  come  forth  and  who 
still  are  afraid  even  to  come  out  and 
register  to  vote  becau.se  their  parents 
are  illegal. 

I  think  that  the  genUeman  from 
Kentucky,  under  the.se  trying  condi- 
tions, has  indeed  done  a  good  job.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  sometimes 
the  discussions  became  healed,  none- 
theless, I  think  he  has  demonstrated 
the  kind  of  determination  and  the 
kind  of  patience  that  is  needed  and 
has  tried  to  be  as  gracious  as  possible 
to  all  the  Members  who  might  have 
been  critical  and  opposed  him. 

So,  as  I  say,  there  is  yet  something 
to  be  done.  We  have  in  this  institution 
the  opportunity  to  act  on  these  meas- 
ures on  Tuesday  and  then  to  be  able  to 
go  to  conference  with  the  other  body. 
I  think  that  this  must  give  us  heart.  I 
think  this  is  important,  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  going 
to  be  a  willing  colleague  in  trying  to  do 
tho.se  things  which  are  important  to 
still  bring  about  a  balanced  bill  that 
some  of  the  Members  who  were  op- 
posed to  him  might  not  object  to. 

I  will  give  all  my  energy  and  all  my 
effort,  as  1  have  in  the  past,  to  it,  I  am 
wedded  to  a  balanced  bill,  a  fair  bill, 
and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  assist. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
salute  the  gentleman  who  has  cap- 
tained this  team,  along  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  we  must  not 
forget  the  ranking  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish),  who  was  a 
yeoman  in  the  kind  of  cooperation  and 
leadership  he  provided. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
.salute  my  chairman,  and  I  thank  him 
very  much  for  the  observations  he  has 
just  delivered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoli] has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  is  one  gentleman  in  this  House 
who  has  given  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislative  process  a 
dignity  which  it  deserves,  if  there  is 
any  one  Member  of  the  House,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  who  deserves  the  ap- 
pellations of  "great"  and  'distin- 
guished." it  is  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  I  have  been  very  proud  to 
work  with  him  and  under  his  guidance 
in  the  last  years  that  I  have  served  on 
the  gentleman's  committee. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
done  a  good  job  up  to  this  point  on  the 
bill,  it  is  because  I  have  listened  and 
learned  at  the  gentleman's  knee. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did 
not  join  in  this  entire  observation  ses- 
sion because,  as  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned, we  are  both  from  Notre  Dame, 
and  it  does  remind  me  about  playing 
the  victory  march  at  halftime  and  not 
staying  around  until  the  end  of  the 
game.  I  hope  we  can  play  the  victory 
march  at  the  end  of  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,  and  then  I  will  be  happy 
to  join  in  all  the  commendations  made 
for  all  Members,  because  this  is  in  fact 
an  important  bill. 

Legalization  is  extremely  important. 
We  have  a  tough  fight  on  our  hands 
for  next  week,  and  I  hope  everybody 
gets  a  good  rest  in  the  locker  room  and 
comes  back  out  dressed  to  play  next 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
proceed  for  just  one  last  second. 

I  want  to  salute  the  gentleman  be- 
cause I  understand  the  Notre  Dame 
connection  extends  to  the  White 
House,  and  1  am  glad  that  the 
Gipper "  came  forward  with  a  very 
important  statement  last  night  on  the 
whole  question  of  legalization,  which 
is  a  very  courageous  position  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  and  I  salute 
him. 

Last,  but  not  least.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  .salute  the  Chair  on  an  excellent 
job  all  the  way  through. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Brown  of  California]  having  assumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  1510)  to 
revise  and  reform  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H,R.  3282.  WATER 
QUALITY  RENEWAL  ACT  OP 
1984 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  522,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: I 

'        H.  Res.  522 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3282)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  provide  for  the  renewal  of 
the  quality  of  the  Nation's  waters,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  points  of 
order  against  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  failure  tb  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  < Public  Law  93-344)  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Traxisportation  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  each  section  of  said  substitute 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  substitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  5(a),  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  At 
the  conclusk>n  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopt- 
ed in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  l)e  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  aonendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Beil- 
enson]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Lott],  and  pending  that,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Renewal  Act  of  1984.  The  bill,  H.R. 
3282.  is  a  5-year  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  various  water  quality 
programs.  principally  wastewater 
treatment  activities.  The  bill  also 
amends  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  provides  for  certain 
construction  and  other  activities  under 
the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  deals  with 
a  large  and  important  national  pro- 


gram, and  the  bill  is  not  without  con- 
troversy. However,  the  rule  is  relative- 
ly straightforward,  and  I  am  aware  of 
no  controversy  over  the  procedure  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

This  is  an  open  rule,  providing  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate,  divided  in  the 
customary  manner. 

The  resolution  provides  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  be  considered  as  original 
text  and  to  be  read  for  amendment  by 
section.  The  rule  contains  provisions 
customarily  included  when  a  commit- 
tee has  reported  a  substitute.  These 
provisions  are  noncontroversial  and 
simply  assure  that  Members  will  have 
the  same  rights  that  would  be  avail- 
able in  the  case  of  a  clean  bill: 

The  substitute  is  considered  as  origi- 
nal text.  Unless  that  provision  is  made, 
amendments  to  amendments  are  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  third  degree  and 
not  in  order. 

Members  are  permitted  to  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  amend- 
ments to  the  substitute.  Lacking  this 
provision  in  the  rule,  only  a  demand 
on  the  entire  substitute  is  permitted. 

Finally,  provision  is  made  for  a 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without 
instruction.  Without  this  provision, 
the  adoption  of  a  substitute  would  pre- 
clude instructions  in  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  waiv- 
ers of  points  of  order  in  two  cases. 

The  rule  waives  the  point  of  order 
under  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  That  provision  pro- 
hibits the  consideration  of  any  author- 
izing bill  not  reported  by  May  15.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  agreed  to  the  re- 
quest, on  the  grounds  that  the  bill  was 
acted  on  in  a  timely  fashion.  The  gen- 
eral budget  parameters  were  widely 
understood  at  the  time  the  bill  was  ini- 
tially ordered  reported  on  May  10.  And 
that  a  good  faith  effort  was  made  to 
meet  the  deadline  but  that  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issues  involved  in  H.R. 
3282  precluded  filing  the  report  by 
May  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also  waives 
points  of  order  against  the  committee 
substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  5(a)  of  rule  21. 
That  rule  prohibits  appropriations  in 
legislative  bills.  There  are  no  actual 
appropriations  in  the  bill,  but  in 
making  program  modifications,  the 
bill  makes  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated available  for  new  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  presents  im- 
portant issues  for  Members,  both  in 
terms  of  the  budget  and  the  environ- 
ment. There  certainly  will  be  contro- 
versy over  some  provisions.  But  this  is 
an  open  rule  and  it  provides  a  fair  and 
orderly  method  for  the  House  to  work 
its  will. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the   resolution.   Under   my   prior   an- 


nouncement, I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

n  1220 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  522, 
as  has  been  explained  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  is  an  open  rule 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  H.R.  3282,  the  'Water  Quality  Re- 
newal Act  of  1984."  The  rule  waives 
section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
against  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
since  the  bill  was  reported  on  June  6  of 
this  year,  and  that  provision  of  the 
Budget  Act  requires  that  bills  be  re- 
ported by  May  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  further  pro- 
vides for  1  hour  of  general  debate  on 
the  bill,  to  be  divided  between  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Following  general  debate,  the 
bill  will  be  subject  to  germane  amend- 
ments under  the  5-minute  rule,  and 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute I'eported  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  now  printed  in  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  rule  waives  clause  5(a)  of  House 
Rule  21  against  the  substitute.  That 
rule  prohibits  appropriations  on  a  leg- 
islative bill.  The  waiver  is  necessary 
because  the  bill  contains  three  in- 
stances in  which  already  appropriated 
funds  are  being  applied  to  new  pur- 
poses—in subsections  12  (d)  and  (e) 
and  16(g)(4)(B). 

Following  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  rule  provides 
that  it  shall  be  reported  back  to  the 
House  and  that  a  separate  vote  may  be 
demanded  on  any  amendment  adopted 
to  the  bill  or  committee  substitute.  Fi- 
nally, the  rule  provides  for  one  motion 
to  recommit,  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3282  reauthorizes 
the  clean  water  programs  administrat- 
ed by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  through  fiscal  year  1988.  Most 
of  the  programs  are  extended  at 
present  levels  at  a  total  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $600  million  a  year.  These 
include  $100  million  a  yeaf  for  grants 
to  develop  and  operate  areawide  waste 
treatment  management  processes; 
$100  million  a  year  for  the  Rural 
Clean  Water  Program;  $100  million  ^ 
year  to  implement  interagency  agree- 
ments for  the  utilization  of  other  Fed- 
eral laws  to  assist  in  controlling  water 
pollution;  and  $160  million  a  year  for 
general  administration  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by  EPA. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  authoriza- 
tion level  for  the  construction  grants 
program  from  its  present  level  of  $2.4 
billion  a  year  to  $2.9  billion  for  fiscal 
1985  and  $3.4  billion  each  for  fiscal 
years  1986  to  1988.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes $1.6  billion  a  year  to  establish 
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a  new  separate  grant  system  to  enable 
States  to  establish  revolving  funds  to 
assist  communities  within  States  in 
constructing  needed  sewage  treatment 
facilities.  The  bill  extends  the  compli- 
ance dates  for  achievement  of  best 
available  and  best  conventional  tech- 
nology. And  it  increases  the  Federal 
share  for  construction  of  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  to  65  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  point  out  that 
this  bill  was  originally  reported  from 
the  Public  Works  Committee  on  May 
10.  but  when  it  was  learned  that  a  se- 
quential referral  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Science  and 
Technology  Committees  was  likely, 
the  committee  went  back  on  June  6 
and  reported  a  substitute  that  deleted 
the  sections  which  infringed  on  those 
jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  report  on 
this  bill  contains  five  sets  of  additional 
and  supplemental  views,  the  bill  was 
reported  from  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee by  voice  vote,  and  general  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  bill  was  ex- 
pressed during  our  Rules  Committee 
hearing  on  the  measure.  Several  Mem 
bers  indicated  an  intention  to  offer 
amendments  to  further  toughten  or 
change  the  bill,  but  these  will  be  in 
order  under  the  open  rule  we  have 
granted.  Moreover,  the  rule  was  re- 
ported by  voice  vote. 

The  statement  of  administration 
policy  we  received  on  this  bill  indicates 
opposition  to  the  existing  funding 
levels  in  the  bill:  The  $6  billion  for 
construction  grants  in  the  bill  exceeds 
the  administration's  fiscal  1985  re- 
quest by  130  percent,  and  the  cumula- 
tive total  of  $19  billion  for  these  pro- 
grams through  fiscal  year  1988  is  $11.2 
billion  or  144  percent  over  the  admin 
istration's  requested  projections. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  rule  so 
that  we  can  consider  this  legiilation 
under  an  open  amendment  process. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speakt  r,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard]. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  522. 
the  rule  on  H.R.  3282.  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Renewal  Act  of  1984. 

This  bill  contains  extensions  of  au 
thorizations  and  new  provisions  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  achieve  clean  water.  H.R.  3282 
increases  the  current  authorization  for 
grants  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  works  from  its 
present  level  of  $2.4  billion  to  $2.9  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1985  and  $3.4  bil- 
lion per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987.  and  1988.  Coupled  with 
this  is  a  $1.6  billion  per  year  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  establishment  by  the 
States  of  revolving  funds  which  can  be 
used  to  assist  local  communities  in 
constructing  sewage  treatment  plants 
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through 
nisms. 

Other  items  in  the  bill  include: 

The  identification  of  toxic  hot  spots 
where  water  quality  standards  will  not 
be  met.  even  with  the  application  of 
best  available  technology,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  individual  control  strate- 
gies to  clean  up  these  critical  areas. 

The  addition  of  criminal  and  admin- 
istrative penalties  to  add  to  EPA's  en- 
forcement capabilities. 

A  grant  assistance  program  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  develop  and  im- 
plement plans  for  the  control  of  non- 
point  source  pollution. 

The  extension  and  expansion  of  the 
Clean  Lakes  Program,  which  provides 
assistance  to  restore  the  water  quality 
of  lakes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and  the  other 
Members  of  this  body  are  aware,  cer- 
tain aspects  of  this  bill  have  become 
the  subject  of  criticism  by  various  en- 
vironmental groups.  We  are  presently 
preparing  floor  amendments  to  this 
bill  to  resolve  the  issues  which  have 
been  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  rule  so  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed with  consideration  of  H.R.  3282. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Re.solution  522,  the  rule 
on  H.R.  3282.  the  Water  Quality  Re- 
newal Act  of  1984.  This  bill  is  the 
result  of  an  enormous  amount  ol 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee,  as  well  as  by 
Chairman  James  Howard,  who  has 
been  and  is  working  diligently  to  de- 
velop legislation  which  is  environmen- 
tally sound  and  can  be  enacted  into 
law. 

This  bill  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions designed  to  improve  the  Nation's 
water  pollution  control  programs. 

The  Construction  Grants  Program 
which  provides  Federal  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  publicly  owned 
sewage  treatment  plants  is  presently 
authorized  at  a  totally  inadequate 
level  of  $2.4  billion  per  year.  As  a 
result,  municipalities  are  falling  far- 
ther behind  in  their  attempts  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  Our  bill 
addresses  this  problem  in  three  re- 
spects. First,  it  increases  the  Federal 
share  after  fiscal  year  1984  from  55 
percent  to  65  percent.  Second,  it  in- 
creases the  authorization  for  the  Con- 
struction Grants  Program,  and,  third, 
it  establishes  a  new  grant  program  to 
be  used  by  the  States  to  establish 
water  pollution  control  revolving 
funds.  These  revolving  funds  may  be 
used  by  the  States  to  make  low  inter- 
est loans,  subsidize  bonds,  and  the  like 
in  order  to  further  assist  local  commu- 
nities in  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works.  These  new  levels  of 


authorization  are  the  absolute  mini- 
mum required  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
goals  of  the  act  for  clean  water. 

Another  major  provision  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  program  to  encour- 
age and  assist  Slates  in  the  control  of 
nonpoint  sources  of  water  pollution. 

Also,  the  Clean  Lakes  Program 
which  provides  assistance  to  the 
States  for  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  plans  to  restore  the 
water  quality  of  lakes  is  addres.sed. 
Our  bill  extends  the  authorization  for 
the  program.  In  addition,  it  provides 
grant  assistance  to  States  for  priority 
projects  for  the  control  of  nonpoint 
sources  of  pollution  which  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  degradation  of  water  qual- 
ity in  lakes. 

Finally,  it  includes  administrative 
and.  criminal  penalities  for  violations 
of  the  act.  These  are  designed  to 
greatly  increase  the  ability  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to 
obtain  compliance  with  the  act. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  3282  is  a  sound 
bill.  I  recognize,  however,  that  not  all 
interested  parties  agree  with  this  as- 
.sessment.  We  are.  therefore,  develop- 
ing floor  amendments  designed  to 
ameliorate  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  since  the  bill  was  ordered  re- 
ported. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  pa.ssage  of  the 
rule  so  that  we  may  proceed  to  floor 
action  on  this  very  important  bill. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Edgar]. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  open  rule  and  I  want  to 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  in  both  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  the  omnibus 
water  bill  we  are  setting  a  good  prece- 
dent by  having  an  open  rule  in  both 
instances. 

Relating  to  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
there  are  a  number  of  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  by  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  House.  We  are  still  in 
negotiations  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  ranking  mem- 
bers are  working  out  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  that  compromise. 

I  think  an  open  rule  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  address  each  of  the 
issues. 

I  think  this  House  needs  to  place 
before  it  a  Clean  Water  Act  that  is  en- 
vironmentally .sensitive  and  continues 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  have  legislation  that 
provides  for  clean  water  that  is  swima- 
ble,  fishable,  and  drinkable. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  that  we 
have  before  us  is  almost  in  that  direc- 
tion. With  a  few  minor  changes  deal- 
ing with  some  issues  that  have  been  in 
contention,  I  believe  we  can  come  up 
with  a  strong  sensible  bill,  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  makes  sense. 


So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  open  rule  and  to  look  at  the  Issues 
as  carefully  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  3282  and  a  very  strong  supporter 
of  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  will  advance  our  constructive  ef- 
forts to  clean  up  the  Nation's  waters. 
Among  the  most  important  items  con- 
tained in  the  bill  are  increases  in  fund- 
ing for  the  EPA  Construction  Grants 
Program;  a  valuable  grant  program  for 
the  control  of  nonpoint  pollution  from 
urban  and  rural  runoff;  and  targeted 
efforts  to  clean  up  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  other  bays  and  estuaries. 

Furthermore,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
authorizing  legislation  to  extend  the 
Clean  Water  Act  provides  essential 
continuity  for  our  pollution  control 
programs  and  reiterates  the  commit- 
ment of  Congress  to  the  essential  goal 
of  fishable,  swimable.  pollution-free 
waters.  Many  of  the  programs  and 
general  authorizations  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act  expired  in  1982.  and 
we  have  been  operating  without  a  reg- 
ular authorization  since  then. 

I  was  disappointed  that  some  of  the 
most  forceful  environmental  provisons 
contained  in  the  original  version  of 
H.R.  3282,  such  as  the  codification  of 
strong  water  quality  standards,  were 
stripped  from  the  bill  during  commit- 
tee consideration.  I  was  further  disap- 
pointed that  some  additions  made  to 
the  legislation  during  committee  pro- 
ceedings may  have  the  effect  of  delay- 
ing enforcement  of.  or  even  weaken- 
ing, existing  environmental  protection 
law.  Among  the  most  problemmatic  of 
the  provisions  are  a  liberal  extension— 
from  5  to  10  years— of  the  discharge 
permits  issued  under  our  national  pro- 
gram to  control  industrial  pollution: 
an  extension  of  pollution  control  com- 
pliance deadlines  for  the  electroplat- 
ing industry  which  discharges  over  50 
million  pounds  of  toxic  chemicals  and 
metals  each  year;  and  a  loophole  in  ex- 
isting law  which  will  allow  mining 
companies  to  reopen  abandoned  mines 
but  ignore  stringent  pollution  control 
measures  normally  required  at  mines. 
I  am  also  discouraged  that  the  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  grant  variances  of 
normal  pollution  control  requirements 
for  two  pulp  mills  in  Alaska,  contrary 
to  the  decisions  and  requirements  of 
the  EPA. 

Granting  delays,  variances,  and 
waivers  for  specific  industries  and 
firms  can  only  encourage  those  who 
might  see  some  short-term  benefit  in 
the  more  substantial  weakening  of  the 
cirtical  provisions  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  Congress  knew  that  the  goals  of 
the  act  would  be  difficult  to  achieve 
when  the  {u:t  first  passed,  but  Con- 
gress also  realized  that  the  long-term 
consequences  of  poisoning  the  envi- 
ronment and  destroying  our  natural 
resources  are  even  more  costly.  By  and 
large,  progress  has  been  made  in  clean- 
ing up  water  pollution.  Citizens,  indus- 


try, and  Government  have  made  im- 
portant efforts  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  farsighted  requirements 
of  care  for  the  environment.  Yet,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  sustain  this 
progress  if  Congress  is  going  to  be  seen 
as  backing  down  from  some  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  or  as  granting  in- 
equitable relief  from  regulations. 

We  all  realize  that  some  adjustments 
must  be  made  in  ongoing  programs. 
The  original  H.R.  3282  took  this  into 
account,  for  example,  by  extending 
deadlines  under  the  best  available  and 
best  conventional  technology  require- 
ments of  the  act.  But  once  we  find  the 
appropriate  deadlines  and  require- 
ments, we  must  stick  to  them  and,  Mr. 
Speajcer.  I  support  the  granting  of  an 
open  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3282.  As  I  stated  there  are  some  vital 
improvements  to  this  bill  which  I 
think  must  be  made  on  the  House 
floor  in  an  open  process.  I  myself 
intend  to  seek  changes  in  the  form  of 
amendments  on  at  least  three  items: 
The  remaining  issue:  the  Alaska  pulp 
mills:  and  the  deadline  extension  for 
electroplaters.  There  are  also  two  ad- 
ditions to  the  bill  which  I  would  like  to 
make  in  the  form  of  amendments.  I 
would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
create  a  national  commission  to  deal 
with  the  Nations  ground  water  prob- 
lems, and  I  would  also  like  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  provide  some  assistance 
to  sewage  agencies  around  the  country 
in  dealing  with  disposal  or  use  of 
sewage  sludge.  I  have  discussed  the  ad- 
dition of  these  two  items  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  I  hope  to  get  their  support 
on  these  items. 

I  am  aware  of  a  number  of  other 
Members  who  also  are  preparing 
amendments  to  H.R.  3282  dealing  with 
a  number  of  specific  issues.  I  believe 
that  the  committee  is  also  aware  that 
our  colleague  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  has  prepared  a  substitute 
amendment  for  H.R.  3282  which  com- 
prehensively deals  with  the  concerns 
of  many  Members  of  the  environmen- 
tal community.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  will  allow  a  full  debate  on 
the  range  of  issues  raised  by  the  envi- 
ronmental community  on  H.R.  3282. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  of  the  House  want  to  produce 
a  responsible  Clean  Water  Act  reau- 
thorization which  preserves  and 
strengthens  our  commitment  to  tough 
measures  to  clean  up  pollution.  This 
bill  has  already  undergone  substantial 
changes  and  modifications  in  the 
drafting  process  thus  far.  Those  of  us 
with  concerns  on  the  legislation  are 
continuing  to  communicate  with  the 
leadership  of  the  committee  in  order 
to  address  our  remaining  concerns.  It 
is  important  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  under  an  open  process  so  that  all 
remaining  problems  can  be  resolved 
and  we  can  pass  a  major  piece  of  envi- 


ronmental legislation  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3678.  WATER 
RESOURCES.  CONSERVATION, 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  INFRA- 
STRUCTURE IMPROVEMENT 
AND  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  515  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  515 
Rexolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  thi.s  re.solution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3678)  to  provide  for  the  conservation  and 
development  of  water  and  related  resources 
and  the  improvement  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  Nation's  water  resources  infrastructure, 
and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  402(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-344)  and  clause  7  of  rule 
XIII  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  'the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  In 
lieu  of  the  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. Agriculture.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
now  printed  in  the  bill,  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  consisting  of  the  text  of  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  31.  1984,  by  Representative 
Roe  of  New  Jersey  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  said  substitute  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by 
sections  and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  5(a).  rule  XXI 
are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  order 
as  original  text  by  this  resolution.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
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except    one   motion    to   recommit    with    or 
without  instructions. 

D  1230 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BoNiOR]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only.  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  515 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3678.  concerning  the  conservation,  and 
development  of  water  and  related  re- 
sources as  well  as  improvements  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources infrastructure.  The  bill  will  be 
considered  under  an  open  rule,  allow 
ing  the  consideration  of  all  germane 
amendments.  The  rule  provides  1  hour 
of  general  debate  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

Because  H.R.  3678  authorizes  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1984 
but  was  not  reported  by  May  15  of  last 
year,  the  bill  is  in  violation  of  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  However,  because  much  of  the 
newly  authorized  budget  authority  in 
the  bill  had  already  been  appropri- 
ated, the  Committee  on  Rules  waived 
section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
against  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  rule  also  provides  a  waiver  of 
clause  7  of  rule  13  for  failure  of  a  com- 
mittee report  to  contain  a  cost  esti- 
mate. 

H.R.  3678  was  sequentially  referred 
to  four  committees.  Three  of  those 
committees  reported  the  bill  with 
amendments.  In  an  effort  to  stream- 
line the  process  by  which  this  already 
complex  bill  is  considered,  the  commit 
tees  involved  agreed  upon  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
be  considered  in  lieu  of  individual  com 
mittee  amendments  to  the  bill.  There 
fore,  the  Committee  on  Rules  made  in 
order  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  31.  1984.  by 
Representative  Roe  of  New  Jersey,  as 
original  text  for  the  purposes  of 
amendment.  The  substitute  will  be 
considered  for  amendment  by  title 
rather  than  by  section. 

The  rule  also  waives  clause  5(a)  of 
rule  21  prohibiting  appropriations  in 
an  authorization  measure,  against  con- 
sideration of  the  substitute.  This 
waiver  was  granted  because  several 
sections  call  for  some  type  of  modifica- 
tion or  redirection  of  prior  appropna 
tions. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  water  re- 
sources development  bill  to  be  signed 


into  law  was  in  1976.  The  last  con- 
struction authorization  bill  became 
law  in  1970.  The  1976  act,  and  another 
passed  in  1974.  were  primarily  authori- 
zations for  advanced  engineering  and 
design  studies  rather  than  for  con- 
struction. As  a  result,  this  bill  is  quite 
complicated  due  to  the  need  to  address 
a  14-year  backlog  of  proposed  projects. 

I  want  to  note  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
expended  much  time  and  effort,  not 
only  in  developing  this  omnibus  water 
bill,  but  also  in  trying  to  accommodate 
as  many  needs  and  concerns  as  possi- 
ble in  a  bill  of  this  nature  which  is  of 
special  interest  to  nearly  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

Due  to  the  sheer  magnitude  of  H.R. 
3678.  there  are  still  some  areas  of  con- 
troversy. However.  Hou.se  Resolution 
515  allows  for  full  and  open  debate  of 
those  sections  as  well  as  the  offering 
of  all  germane  amendments.  It  is  a 
very  good  rule  under  which  to  consider 
this  important  legislation  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Re.solution  515 
is  an  open  rule,  providing  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  the  bill  H.R.  3678. 
the  Water  Resources  Conservation. 
Development  and  Infrastructure  Im- 
provement and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1983.  The  rule  waives  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  .section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
which  prohibits  the  consideration  of 
bills  reported  after  May  15  preceding 
the  fi.scal  year  in  which  it  is  to  take 
effect.  Since  this  bill  takes  effect  in 
fiscal  1984.  the  present  fi.scal  year,  and 
was  not  reported  by  May  15  of  last 
year,  it  is  in  violation  of  that  .section 
of  the  Budget  Act.  But  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee received  a  letter  from  the 
Budget  Committee  chairman  indicat- 
ing that  a  poll  of  the  committee's 
members  indicates  that  a  majority 
support  this  waiver. 

The  rule  al.so  waives  clau.se  7  of 
House  rule  13  against  consideration  of 
the  bill.  That  clause  prohibits  the  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  for  which  there  is 
no  cost  estimate  in  the  report.  I  would 
hope  this  is  an  oversight  that  is  not  re- 
peated because  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  such  estimates  be  available  to 
Members  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  rule  also  makes  in  order  a  sub- 
stitute printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  31.  1984.  by  Mr.  Roe  of 
New  Jersey  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment,  and  waives 
clause  5(a)  of  rule  21.  which  prohibits 
appropriations  in  a  legislative  meas- 
ure, against  that  substitute.  The  sub- 
stitute is  an  attempt  to  incorporate 
the  provisions  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture.  Interior,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  to 
whom  the  Public  Works  bill  was  se- 
quentially referred. 


The  Roe  substitute  will  be  consid- 
ered for  amendment  under  the  5- 
rainute  rule  by  title  instead  of  by  sec- 
tion. Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  not  en- 
acted an  omnibus  water  resources  bill 
since  1976.  This  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  nationally  coordinated 
water  use  policy.  The  bill  authorizes 
projects  estimated  to  cost  a  total  of 
$19  billion,  and  in  addition  deauthor- 
izes  some  300  dormant  projects.  More- 
over, the  legislation  establishes  a  new 
Federal/non-Federal  partnership  in 
the  form  of  new  cost-sharing  formulas 
and  establishes  a  National  Board  on 
Water  Resources  Policy. 

The  measure  was  reported  from  the 
Pubic  Works  Committee  by  a  record 
vote  of  49  to  0.  While  there  will  be  sev- 
eral important  amendments  offered  to 
the  bill,  this  is  an  open  rule  so  all 
Members  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
offer  germane  amendments  to  the  bill. 
I  therefore  urge  adoption  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hop- 
kins]. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule  on  H.R.  3678, 
the  Water  Resources,  Conservation. 
Development,  and  Infrastructure  Im- 
provement and  Rehabilitation  Act. 

This  is  an  open  rule  which  will  allow 
me  to  offer  an  amendment  to  section 
301(b)  which  changes  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Falmouth  Dam  project  on 
the  Licking  River  in  Kentucky. 

In  its  present  form,  the  section  of 
the  bill  which  I  hope  to  amend  vio- 
lates not  only  public  law,  but  also 
basic  rules  of  economic  reason  and 
fairness. 

It  does  so  by  mandating  that  the 
Federal  Government  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  the  project.  As  currently  writ- 
ten, it  also  excuses  the  project  from 
the  requirement  of  State  matching 
funds  and  waives  cost/benefit  ratio  re- 
quirements by  legislative  fiat. 

My  amendment  does  not  remove  this 
project  from  the  bill.  It  simply  re- 
quires the  Falmouth  project  to  comply 
with  the  same  cost-sharing  require- 
ments as  projects  in  your  district.  My 
very  limited  amendment  is  confined  to 
this  project  and  this  project  only. 

This  change  will  allow  the  legisla- 
tion to  conform  to  public  law,  to  eco- 
nomic reason,  and  basic  fairness. 

My  amendment  will  make  the 
project  comply  with  current  Federal 
law  by  restoring  the  local  cost-sharing 
responsibilities  for  the  recreational 
benefits.  And  it  will  comply  with  new 
law  established  in  section  302  of  this 
bill  by  requiring  local  cost  sharing  for 
the  flood  control  benefits. 

The  economic  soundness  of  this 
project  will  be  restored  by  my  amend- 
ment. The  Falmouth  project  has  a 
negative  cost/benefit  ratio,  for  every 


dollar  spent,  only  60  cents  worth  of 
benefits  would  be  received.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  says  that  the  project 
cannot  be  economically  justified.  My 
amendment  would  allow  the  State  of 
Kentucky  to  weigh  these  factors  when 
deciding  whether  to  fund  the  project. 
If  Kentucky  is  not  for  this  project, 
why  should  the  Federal  Government 
flood  25.000  acres  of  our  land? 

Fairness  also  requires  that  the 
people  of  Kentucky  have  a  part  in  the 
decision.  I  have  been  denied  a  say  in 
the  process,  as  the  project  was  put  in 
the  bill  without  my  knowledge  1  day 
prior  to  Congress  recessing  for  5 
weeks.  The  last  public  hearing  on  this 
proposal  was  20  years  ago. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
rule  and  my  amendment  to  restore 
economic  soundness  and  fairness  to 
the  Falmouth  Dam  project. 

A  copy  of  my  amendment  follows: 
Amendment    to    the    Amendment    in    the 

Nature  of  a  Substitute  to  H.R.  3678.  as 

Reported.   Offered  by  Mr.   Hopkins  of 

Kentucky 

Page  75.  line  13.  strike  out  ".  at  full  Feder- 
al expense,". 

Page  75,  line  15.  strike  out  "Siag.OOO.OOO" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$135,400,000  ". 

Page  76.  line  3,  after  the  period  insert  the 
following: 

The  provisions  of  section  302  of  this  title 
shall  apply  to  the  project  for  flood  damage 
reduction  and  recreation  in  the  vicinity  of 
Falmouth.  Kentucky,  authorized  by  this 
subsection. 

D  1240 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Howard]. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  515, 
the  rule  on  H.R.  3678.  the  Water  Re- 
sources Conservation,  Development, 
and  Infrastructure  Improvement  and 
Rehabilitation  Act.  H.R.  3678,  as  is 
traditional  with  water  resources  devel- 
opment bills,  contains  project  authori- 
zations, authorizations  of  water  re- 
sources studies,  project  modifications, 
and  general  provisions  affecting  the 
overall  water  resources  program  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  This  bill  also  con- 
tinues the  practice  of  refining  the 
manner  in  which  the  corps'  existing 
water  resources  program  is  carried  out 
to  meet  our  constantly  changing  water 
resources  needs.  As  a  result,  the  bill 
contains  a  number  of  features  address- 
ing water  supply  needs,  environmental 
concerns,  energy  needs,  and  project 
study  procedures,  in  addition  to  the 
traditional  provisions  addressing  flood 
control,  navigation,  erosion  control, 
recreation,  and  the  like. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
new  provisions  which  significantly 
expand  the  water  resources  program 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  order  to 
recognize  new  water  resources  needs 


that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
aging  process  on  our  water  resources 
infrastructure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3678.  which  is  the 
result  of  over  3  years  of  intensive 
study  by  our  committee,  represents 
the  first  major  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  since  1970— and  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  environmentally  sensi- 
tive water  resources  bill  ever  devel- 
oped. It  is  necessary  to  the  dynamics 
of  our  Nation's  economy:  it  is  timely; 
and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe]. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  515.  the  rule 
on  H.R.  3678.  the  Water  Resources 
Conservation.  Development,  and  Infra- 
structure Improvement  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act.  This  bill  contains  project 
authorizations.  authorizations  of 
water  resources  studies,  project  modi- 
fications, and  general  provisions  af- 
fecting the  overall  water  resources 
program  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. It  also  includes  a  title  deauthor- 
izing  over  300  unconstructed  Corps  of 
Elngineers  projects  or  portions  of 
projects,  a  title  relating  to  water  re- 
sources policies  for  all  Federal  agen- 
cies that  establishes  a  new  Board  on 
Water  Resources  Policy  to  replace  the 
currently  authorized  Water  Resources 
Council,  and  a  title  which  establishes  a 
Federal  interest  in  single  purpose 
water  supply  projects  and  establishes 
a  loan  program  for  the  repair,  reha- 
bilitation, expansion,  and  improve- 
ment of  public  water  supply  systems. 
.  The  last  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  was  signed  into  law  in  1976, 
and  the  last  true  Construction  Author- 
ization Act  was  signed  into  law  in  1970. 
Consequently,  over  the  past  14  years,  a 
very  large  backlog  of  vitally  needed 
water  resources  projects  has  accumu- 
lated. Detailed  testimony  and  informa- 
tion was  received  on  all  these  projects. 
and  they  have  all  been  analyzed  very 
carefully  by  our  committee. 

Our  committee  has  also  worked  hfKl 
to  ensure  that  this  legislation  is  the 
most  environmentally  sensitive  au- 
thorization bill  we  have  ever  devel- 
oped. While  the  projects  recommend- 
ed by  the  corps  to  the  committee  were 
planned  in  full  compliance  with  all  ex- 
isting environmental  laws  and  regula- 
tions, the  committee,  in  many  in- 
stances, has  gone  beyond  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  corps  to  include  in 
the  authorizations  for  many  of  those 
projects  a  number  of  detailed  provi- 
sions for  the  additional  protection  of 
environmental  values. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  siip- 
port  this  rule  so  that  we  may  proceed 
to  consideration  of  the  bill.  ' 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Shaw]. 


Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  as  well  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
tremendous  job  that  they  have  done 
in  bringing  this  through  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  full  committee  it 
has  been  a  real  honor  to  watch  their 
progess  and  to  work  with  them  on  this 
most  important  project. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  and 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Rules 
Committee  for  the  open  rule  that  has 
been  provided  for  us.  I  certainly 
intend  to  support  and  vote  for  the 
rule. 

This  rule  will  make  in  order  an 
amendment  which  Mr.  Buddy  MacKay 
and  I  intend  to  offer  which  would  de- 
authorize  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal.  This  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
was  stopped  in  its  construction  back  in 
the  seventies  when  it  appeared  that 
we  might  be  on  the  brink  of  an  envi- 
ronmental disaster. 

Further  study  has  shown  that  it  is 
not  only  an  environmental  disaster, 
but  it  would  be  an  economic  disaster 
to  continue  the  construction  of  this 
particular  public  works  project. 

I  would  ask  that  all  Members  watch 
carefully  and  listen  carefully  to  the 
debate  once  it  starts  on  the  Cross-Flor- 
ida Barge  Canal  deauthorization.  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  they  would 
vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  de- 
authorize  this  project. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Edgar]. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  omnibus  water  bill  and 
perhaps  to  the  surprise  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  I  find  that  the 
number  of  reforms  that  have  been 
placed  in  this  legislation  clearly  out- 
weigh any  of  the  problems. 

So  I  hope  that  the  House  will  en- 
dorse and  support  the  legislation.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Rules  Committee  has 
brought  the  bill  up  under  an  open 
rule. 

There  are  some  issues  that  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  on  the  House  floor. 
There  is  the  issue  that  Mr.  Hopkins 
has  raised  dealing  with  a  dam  which 
will  flood  many  acres  of  land  in  his 
district.  There  is  the  issue  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  which  will 
be  dealt  with  on  the  floor.  There  is  a 
larger  issue  being  offered  by  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Petri,  on  the  issue  of  cost 
sharing  and  I  will  be  involved  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  raise  the  level  of 
cost  sharing  in  the  bill. 

While  there  are  some  minor  prob- 
lems with  the  legislation  and  some 
changes  that  I  would  like  to  see  made, 
on  the  whole  I  think  this  omnibus 
water  bill  does  move  in  the  right  direc- 
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tion.  It  provides  for  a  25-percent  cost 
sharing  for  all  new  projects.  It  pro- 
vides a  revolving  loan  fund  to  replace 
both  municipal  and  investor-owned 
water  supply  systems.  It  provides  for 
some  cost  sharing  on  deep  port  devel- 
opment. It  provides  an  opportunity  for 
a  water  resource  board  to  analyze 
future  projects.  It  sets  up  environmen- 
tal mitigation  fund.  I  could  go  on  and 
list  several  other  important  facets  of 
this  legislation. 

Let  the  record  show  that  for  the  last 
7  or  8  years  I  have  been  one  of  the 
major  opponents  of  any  omnibus 
water  bill  proceeding  either  through 
the  House  or  the  Senate.  We  have 
been  quite  successful  in  holding  up 
projects.  Many  Members  who  have 
very  worthy  projects  have  asked  why. 
The  why  of  that  issue  is  that  for  a 
long  time  the  process.  I  thought,  and 
many  other  Members  thought,  was 
based  simply  on  who  had  the  most  po- 
litical power,  rather  than  on  the 
merits  of  the  individual  projects. 

We  now  are  beginning  to  set  some 
policy  initiatives  which  I  think  are 
moving  us  into  a  national  water  policy 
that  is  ba-sed  on  merit,  based  on  a  se- 
lection process  of  selecting  the  best 
project,  and  at  a  time  when  we  have 
$180  to  $200  billion  deficits,  it  is  criti- 
cal for  us  in  expending  money  through 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  or  any  of  the  agencies 
that  deal  with  water  policy  to  spend 
those  limited  dollars  fairly  and  equita- 
bly on  projects  that  are  needed 
throughout  the  Nation,  north,  east, 
south  and  west. 

So  I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation 
and  in  support  of  the  rule.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  look  carefully  at  the 
reform  issues  that  are  in  the  legisla- 
tion and  hopefully  as  we  pass  this  and 
go  to  conference,  we  can  develop  a  na- 
tional water  policy. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  I  sup- 
ported it  in  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, and  I  support  its  pa.ssage  on  the 
floor.  As  many  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  know,  this  is  something  of 
a  first  for  me.  I  have  actively  opposed 
water  resources  authorizing  legislation 
in  the  past  and  led  numerous  legisla- 
tive efforts  to  delete  funding  for 
projects  from  appropriations  bills  and 
to  raise  questions  about  the  direction 
of  our  national  water  policy. 

The  reason  that  I  support  this  bill 
this  year  is  that  I  have  been  able  to 
join  forces  with  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Bob  Roe  and  other  members  of 
the  Water  Resources  Sut)committee 
and  the  full  committee  in  order  to  ad- 
dress any  of  the  policy  questions 
which  I  have  raised  over  the  years. 
This  bill  is  not  only  a  project  bill,  con- 
taining some  $12  billion  worth  of  au- 
thorizations for  individual  water  re- 
sources projects,  it  is  also  a  policy  bill. 
The  bill,  as  reported  from  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  requires  important 


new  local  cost-sharing  initiatives- 
such  as  50  percent  local  financing  for 
new  deep  port  projects  and  minimum 
25  percent  non-Federal  match  for 
flood  control  projects:  we  deauthorize 
approximately  $11  billion  in  outmoded 
project  authorizations  still  needlessly 
on  the  books  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers: we  strengthen  environmental 
mitigation  provisions  for  water 
projects:  and  we  create  a  new  National 
Board  to  review  and  guide  national 
water  policy  to  replace  the  lapsed 
Water  Resources  Council.  One  of  the 
most  significant  provisions,  which 
Chairman  Roe  included  in  the  legisla- 
tion, is  the  creation  of  a  new  Corps  of 
Engineers  loan  program  which  will  aid 
our  older  cities  and  towns  to  rehabili- 
tate their  deteriorated  water  supply 
systems.  In  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States  these  systems  are  not  only 
wasteful  of  water  but  actually  threat- 
en public  health. 

The  objections  which  many  of  us 
have  raised  about  water  policy  are 
fairly  straightforward.  We  have 
argued  that  our  water  resources  pro- 
gram has  not  treated  our  older,  indus- 
trial regions  fairly  and  has  not  ad- 
dressed the  pressing  water  needs  in 
some  regions  of  the  Nation.  Our  policy 
has  not  always  selected  projects  strict- 
ly on  the  basis  of  merit  and  need  but 
has  often  rewarded  only  political  in- 
fluence or  seniority  on  certain  commit- 
tees of  Congre.ss.  We  have  argued  that 
the  water  program  has  not  always  re- 
quired the  proper  financial  commit- 
ment from  non-Federal  beneficiaries 
of  Federal  projects.  Such  financial  re- 
quirements are  probably  the  best  prac- 
tical way  to  ensure  that  only  needed, 
economical  projects  are  built  and  that 
our  water  resources  are  conserved 
wherever  po.ssible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  supporter  of  this 
bill  I  must  also  point  out  that  any  bill 
of  this  size  and  magnitude  could  not 
possibly  command  the  support  of 
every  Member  in  all  of  its  details  and 
provisions.  There  are  a  number  of 
projects  contained  in  the  bill  about 
which  I  have  .serious  reservations, 
among  them  the  Great  Lakes  winter 
navigation  project  and  others.  I  must 
also  point  out  to  the  committee  that 
the  environmental  community  has 
raised  some  valid  concerns  about 
whether  the  cost-sharing  provisions  of 
the  bill  go  far  enough  in  certain  areas. 
Changes  are  not  made  in  all  categories 
on  the  non-Federal  financing  issue. 
For  example.  H.R.  3678  requires  no 
further  non-Federal  contribution  to 
the  inland  navigation  system  despite 
proposals  from  the  administration  and 
the  Senate  to  require  a  larger  user 
contribution  to  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  this  system.  I  understand 
that  an  amendment  or  amendments 
may  be  offered  to  give  the  House  the 
opportunity  to  break  more  new  ground 
on  the  issue  of  cost -sharing  and  user 
fees  for  water  projects. 


Because  the  bill  is  still  perfectable  in 
my  view,  I  support  the  Public  Works 
Committee's  request  for  an  open  rule 
so  that  the  House  may  decide  on  those 
issues  which  are  still  in  dispute  at  this 
stage  in  the  process.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
3678  makes  great  strides  in  reforming 
and  modernizing  our  water  policy  and 
offers  us  an  opportunity  to  end  some 
of  the  contentious  disputes  which 
have  divided  the  House  on  this  issue  in 
the  past.  I  hope  and  believe  that  we 
can  pass  a  water  policy  bill  in  the 
House  which  deserves  the  broad  sup- 
port of  both  Congress  and  the  public. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Daub]. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  voice  my  very 
strong  support  for  the  rule  here  under 
consideration  for  H.R.  3678  and  espe- 
cially to  indicate  my  deep  appreciation 
and  commendation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  Public  Works  Committee.  Mr. 
Howard:  the  chairman  of  the  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Roe:  as 
well  as  to  our  respective  ranking  and 
indeed  respected  ranking  members, 
Mr.  Snyder  and  Mr.  Stangeland.  for 
their  diligent  and  bipartisan  efforts  to 
bring  this  important  legislative  pack- 
age to  the  floor  under  this  rule  today. 

As  a  new  member  of  this  committee 
in  the  98th  Congress,  I  have  found  it 
gratifying  indeed  to  serve  with  such 
forthright  individuals  who  have 
achieved  many  consensus  in  this  kind 
of  legislation  because  the  issues  are 
difficult  and  they  are  complicated,  but 
indeed  they  are  very  important  issues. 
So  I  want  to  salute  them  on  that 
premise. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  rule  as  well  as 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3678.  The 
legislation  has  been  a  long  time  in 
coming  and  the  rule  before  us  will  pro- 
vide for  fair  and  thorough  deliberation 
in  the  House. 

At  this  time  let  me  ahso  indicate  my 
very  strong  support  for  an  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  which  will  particularly 
affect  my  district.  The  past  few  weeks, 
in  fact  as  of  this  very  moment,  my 
State  of  Nebraska  has  endured  devas- 
tating flood  and  storm  damage.  Many 
residents  have  been  displaced  from 
their  homes  and  sustained  irreparable 
damage  to  their  property. 

Thus,  it  is  particularly  timely  that 
the  committee  amendment  will  in- 
clude a  long  needed  and  crucial  provi- 
sion providing  for  a  study  and  recla- 
mation efforts  along  the  Platte  River 
and  its  tributaries.  Such  efforts  have 
long  been  advocated  by  the  entire  Ne- 
braska delegation  and  are  now  impera- 
tive to  the  welfare  of  the  residents  of 
eastern  Nebraska. 

I  particularly  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Edgari  for  his 


support  of  this  rule  and  support  of  the 
bill.  I,  too,  have  long  been  an  advocate 
of  improved  cost-sharing  formulas  in 
our  Federal  legislation.  That  might 
surprise  some  of  my  colleagues  be- 
cause I  come  from  a  small  State  where 
I  think  there  has  been  some  objection 
to  this  kind  of  move. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  again  reaffirm  the  commit- 
ment the  committee  has  made  on  a 
very  bipartisan  effort  to  pass  this  rule 
and  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver]. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  others  in  complimenting 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Roe]  for  a  very  well  thought  out  and 
well-drafted  bill. 

I  thank  him  also  for  intending  to 
offer  as  one  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments a  provision  that  I  put  into  the 
bill  several  years  ago  which  would  re- 
quire a  prohibition  against  the  study 
of  the  diversion  of  the  Columbia  River 
waters  into  another  region.  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  willingness 
to  ask  the  House  to  put  that  back  into 
the  language  of  the  bill. 

I  also  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  a  provision  which  calls  for  a  study 
of  the  Elk  Creek  Dam  in  southern 
Oregon.  The  Elk  Creek  Dam  has  been 
in  my  congressional  district  for  many 
years.  In  reapportionment  it  was  kind 
of  cut  down  the  middle  and  now  is  in 
the  district  of  another  Oregon 
Member  as  well  as  partly  In  mine. 
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This  dam  is  called  the  biggest  boon- 
doggle in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  over  $100  million  for  an  irri- 
gation dam  that  has  no  irrigation 
project,  and  it  strikes  me  as  being  pro- 
moted simply  by  a  few  real  estate  de- 
velopers. And  for  increasing  our  deficit 
to  do  this  is  an  atrocity. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  calls 
it  the  worst  cost-benefit  ratio  of  any 
dam  they  have  studied.  This  provision 
that  I  would  attempt  to  amend  asks 
that  it  be  studied  again  with  an  inter- 
est rate  at  a  level  in  1963.  That  is  like 
going  into  a  restaurant  and  ordering 
from  a  menu  from  50  or  100  years  ago. 
My  amendment  will  simply  say:  Let  us 
study  the  dam,  if  you  must  waste  that 
money  to  do  so,  with  an  Interest  rate 
at  present  levels. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request  for 
time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 


The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  286,  nays 
7,  not  voting  140,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlerl 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Britt 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

dinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conycrs 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeWinc 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erienborn 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 
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YEAS-286 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gr<^n 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hance 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Lealh 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 


Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDadc 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

M)ca 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 


Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solarz 


Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Slump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 
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Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FD 

Zschau 


Brown  (CO)  Frenzel  Solomon 

Conable  Nielson 

Crane.  Philip        Shumway 
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Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlelt 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Boland 

Boner 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carney 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coats 

Coelho 

Conte 

Cooper 

Crane.  Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Early 

Evans  (lA) 

Ferraro 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Franklin 


Frost 

Fuqua 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Holt 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Kaptur 

Kemp 

Kramer 

Latta 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Levitas 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

McCain 

McCollum 

McGrath 

McNulty 
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Moakley 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Ol>erstar 

Panetta 

Paul 

Pursell 

Regula 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Rot)erts 

Roth 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skellon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Studds 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Venlo 

Walgren 

Weber 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Young  (MO) 


Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SCHAEFER  and  Mr.  PETRI 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  schedule  for 
today,  if  any  remains,  and  for  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 

a  1310 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader  for 
yielding. 

This  concludes  legislative  business 
for  today  and  for  this  week. 

We  will  meet  at  noon  on  Monday 
and  have  15  bills  considered  under  the 
suspension  of  the  rules,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5688.  veterans  compensation 
amendments,  fiscal  year  1985; 

H.R.  5606,  FEC  authorizations; 

H.J.  Res.  452,  recognizing  the  impor- 
tant contributions  of  the  arts  to  a 
complete  education; 

H.R.  5177,  Wheeling  Creek  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
District  Compact; 

H.R.  4308.  Interstate  High  Speed 
Intercity  Rail  Passenger  Network 
Compact; 

H.R.  5365.  amend  title  28  of  United 
States  Code  to  provide  selection  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  with  respect  to  the 
same  agency  order; 

H.R.  5426.  Colorado  Wilderness; 

S.  837,  Washington  Wilderness; 

H.R.  5740.  Barrow  Gas  Field 
(Alaska)  Transfer  Act; 

H.R.  3766,  San  Juan  Wilderness 
(New  Mexico)  Protection  Act; 

H.R.  3130,  amending  Repayment 
Contracts  for  Frenchman  Unit  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  Pro- 
gram; 

H.R.  4697,  Carl  W,  Morris  Post 
Office  Building; 

H.R.  4598.  John  Dent  Post  Office 
Building; 

H.  Res.  374.  Barbara  C.  Jordan  Post 
Office  Building;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  294.  sense  of  Congress 
re  nondelivery  of  international  mail  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  will  postpone  recorded  votes  de- 
manded on  any  of  those  bills  until  on 
Tuesday. 

Then  we  will  take  general  debate 
Monday  on  the  Water  Quality  Renew- 
al Act  and  on  water  resources  authori- 
zations, both  of  which  have  just  been 
granted  rules.  We  will  not  get  into 
amendments  on  either  of  those  bills. 
We  would  hope  to  avoid  votes  on 
Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  meet  at  noon 
and  vote  on  any  of  those  bills  that  had 
been  requested  on  suspension  from 
the  day  before  and  then  return  to  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act. 
We  hope  to  complete  that  bill  on 
Tuesday. 

Wednesday,  we  meet  at  11  a.m..  and 
at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday  and  Friday 


The  following  bills  really  need  to  be 
completed  next  week: 

H.R.  5580.  organ  transplants; 

H.R.  5604,  military  construction  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1985; 

H.R.  5798,  Treasury-Postal  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1985;  and 

H.R.  5813,  Transportation  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1985. 

That  probably  means  that  we  will 
have  votes  on  next  Friday.  It  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  complete  our  work, 
there  being  only  1  remaining  legisla- 
tive week  following  next  week  before 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess. 

Mr.  LOTT.  1  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  going  over  the  schedule.  I 
would  like  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  this  list  of  15  suspensions  does 
look  like  most  of  them  are  genuinely 
noncontroversial. 

The  votes,  though,  I  want  to  empha- 
size, from  what  the  gentleman  said, 
would  not  come  until  Tuesday  on  the 
suspensions. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  On  the  two  water-related 
bills,  we  will  have  general  debate  only 
on  Monday,  and  once  again,  hoping 
that  there  would  not  be  any  votes.  In 
view  of  that,  though,  I  take  it  that  we 
would  not  get  to  amendments,  obvious- 
ly. Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea 
when  we  might  bring  back  these  two 
water  bills  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ments and  conclude  their  consider- 
ation? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Sometime  during  the 
succeeding  week,  the  week  of  June 
25th.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to 
give  a  definite  day  because  we  have  so 
many  things  that  have  to  be  complet- 
ed. There  are  at  least  two  other  appro- 
priations bills  which  we  expect  to  take 
up  that  week. 

Then  there  is  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  about  the  debt  ceiling,  and 
there  may  be— I  expect  and  hope  that 
there  will  be— some  conference  com- 
mittee reports  that  we  may  act  upon 
the  tax  bill,  perhaps,  and  also  on  the 
budget  resolution  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  information  about  the  possibility 
of  action  on  bankruptcy  legislation, 
since  I  understand  that  would  expire 
on  June  20?  I  believe  that  is  the  date 
to  which  we  extended  the  deadline  on 
the  bankruptcy  law.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  indication  as  to  what 
might  be  occurring  there? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course,  that 
matter  is  in  conference.  Something 
has  to  be  done,  obviously,  by  Tuesday, 
and  I  certainly  hope  that  some  confer- 
ence committee  resolution  will  come  to 
us.  We  will  make  way  for  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So.  if  they  do  act,  and  we 
have  to  take  further  action,  that 
would  be  placed  on  the  schedule.  I 
assume  it  would  be  in  the  form  of  a 
conference  report. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Absolutely.  Of 
course,  the  general  rule  is  that  confer- 
ence reports  may  be  taken  up  at  any 
time.  In  this  case,  the  urgency  is  all 
the  more  imperative. 

Mr.  LOTT.  On  Tuesday,  we  will 
meet  at  noon,  at  Wednesday  at  11,  and 
at  10  o'clock,  as  I  understand  it  from 
what  the  gentleman  said  here,  on 
Thursday  and  on  Friday,  if  we  are  in 
session  on  Friday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct,  and 
we  will  adjourn  by  3  o'clock  on  Friday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  was  my  other  ques- 
tion. The  gentleman  does  anticipate  at 
this  point,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  two  appropriations  bills  sched- 
uled for  the  end  of  the  week,  that  we 
would  be  in  session  on  Friday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  my  expecta- 
tion. I  do  not  see  how,  reasonably,  we 
can  expect  to  finish  the  schedule  with- 
out having  a  Friday  session. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  the  gentleman 
would  expect  that  to  involve  recorded 
votes,  probably,  on  Friday. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  it  will,  yes.  I 
think  Members  would  be  well  advised 
to  anticipate  votes  on  Friday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have,  by  rumor,  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  have  any 
votes  on  Monday  is  because  there  will 
be  a  number  of  Members  of  the  body 
engaged  in  activities  off  the  Hill.  I  do 
not  know  whether,  when  the  schedule 
was  made,  people  were  aware  that 
there  are  going  to  be  at  least  50  or  60 
Members  engaged  in  an  activity  off 
the  Hill  on  Friday  as  well. 

Was  that  calculated  when  we  made 
the  decision  not  to  have  votes  on 
Monday,  but  to  have  votes  on  Friday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
knows.  Members  of  Congress  are  wont, 
on  occasion,  to  engage  in  cultural  ac- 
tivities of  one  type  and  another 
throughout  this  land  of  ours,  and 
while  that  may  be  the  case  next 
Monday,  I  am  not  aware  of  what  di- 
verse and  sundry  cultural  or  other 
high-level  activities  might  be  engaged 
in;  intellectual  pursuits  as  well. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  do  not  want  to  yield  too 
much  on  this  subject.  It  might  get  into 
specificity. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding,  and  I  was  not  making 
any  kind  of  comment  beyond  the  fact 
that,  as  I  say,  there  are  going  to  be  a 
number  of  Members  involved  in  a  con- 
ference, I  know,  on  Friday,  and  with 
the  scheduling  of  votes  on  Friday,  that 
does  make  it  somewhat  difficult. 

The  only  question  I  have  is  whether 
or  not  that  was  taken  into  calculation 


in  making  up  this  schedtile.  It  seems 
to  me  if  we  can  do  it  for  some  activi- 
ties, that  we  ought  to  be  considering 
all  activities  that  involve  large  num- 
bers of  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  hope  we 
would  have  a  considerable  number  of 
Members  here  on  the  floor  some  time 
next  week.  It  would  be  useful. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  would  be  useful 
at  any  time  during  the  legislative  ses- 
sions. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Let  me  ask  just  a  couple 
more  questions  that  have  been  pointed 
out  to  me  about  the  schedule  on  Tues- 
day. 

The  gentleman  expects  that  the 
votes  on  suspensions  carried  over  from 
Monday  would  occur  early  in  the  day, 
after  the  1-minutes;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  so.  I  think 
most  of  the  Members  would  like  to  get 
them  done  and  behind  us.  rather  than 
waiting  until  we  had  completed  action 
on  the  immigration  bill.  That  may  be 
late  Tuesday  evening. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  was  my  other  ques- 
tion. Since  we  are  going  back  to  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act. 
and  I  assume  that  we  do  not  have  that 
many  amendments  left,  and  some  of 
them  are  going  to  be  very  hotly  debat- 
ed, but  does  the  gentleman  anticipate 
we  would  probably  be  in  late,  possibly, 
on  Tuesday  night? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  We  can  always  hope, 
and  it  is  easy  to  envision  a  scenario  in 
which  we  can  be  finished  by  a  reasona- 
ble time,  5  o'clock  or  so.  I  do  not  think 
we  will,  however.  It  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  we  might  more  likely  be  8 
o'clock  or  9  o'clock.  In  any  event,  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the  country, 
I  believe,  to  finish  this  bill,  not  just 
leave  it  continuing  to  dangle  on  the 
schedule. 

We  have  spent  a  productive  week, 
and  I  think  the  level  of  debate  and  the 
quality  of  the  debate  and  the  tenor  of 
the  debate  all  have  been  good  and 
have  reflected  credit  on  the  House.  So 
if  we  can  conclude  it  on  Tuesday  of 
next  week,  I  think  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  country  to  do  so.  We 
will  try  and  stay  here  until  it  is  done. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Noting  the  gentleman's  flowing  com- 
ments today  and  his  powder-blue  coat, 
and  observing  that  next  week  on 
Monday  We  will  be  taking  up  two  bills 
related  to  water,  the  Water  Quality 
Renewal  Act  and  the  Water  Resources 
Authorization,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man might  have  something  he  would 
like  to  say  about  the  importance  of 
these  very  significant  drops  of  water 
that  we  at-e  going  to  be  debating  next 
week. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman sorely  tempts  me. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  recalls,  on  one  occasion  we 
were  so  moved  to  recite  some  words 


from  that  notable  poem,  "Gunga  Din," 
on  the  thoughts  of  water.  And,  of 
course,  there  Is  that  magnificent  poem 
containing  the  words: 

Water,  water,  everywhere. 

Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

And  when  we  think  of  the  pure 
water  bill,  the  Water  Quality  Renewal 
Act,  that  comes  up  next  Tuesday,  I  am 
reminded  of  these  words  from  William 
Juniper's  notable  poem,  'The  True 
Dunkard's  Delight,"  in  which  poet  Ju- 
niper wrote: 
And  if  from  man's  vile  arts  I  flee  and  drink 

pure  water  from  the  pump; 
I  gulp  down  infusoria,  and  quarts  of  raw 

bacteria. 
And  hideous  rotatorae.  and  wiggling  poly- 

gastricae. 
And  slimy  distomacae,  and  various  animal- 

culae 
Of  middle,  high  and  low  degree. 

Let  that  be  a  warning  to  you. 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  18,  1984 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Bennett].  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  June  19. 
1984,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  a.m.  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  DISPENSE  WITH 
CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSI- 
NESS ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  .1  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air 
Force  brought  a  matter  to  my  atten- 
tion rather  late  yesterday  afternoon 
that  1  feel  must  come  to  the  attention 
of  this  body. 

The  Air  Force  has  discovered  that  it 
has  been  disposing  of  spare  parts  to 
salvage  dealers  which  are  usable  and 
for  which  the  Air  Force  still  has  a  re- 
quirement. 

A  policy  was  established  In  1983  that 
the  Air  Force  depots  would  dispose  of 
an  item  when  there  had  not  been  any 
call  for  It  during  the  previous  24- 
month  period.  In  Implementing  that 
policy,  parts  which  could  have  been  re- 
paired were  sent  to  disposal,  and  later 
the  Air  Force  found  out  it  had  a  need 
for  those  parts  and  had  to  reprocure 
new  items.  They  also  found  that,  while 
several  parts  were  still  in  the  property 
disposal  system.  Item  managers  chose 
to  buy  new  parts  rather  than  to  recov- 
er the  serviceable  parts  and  repair 
them  for  further  usage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  discovery  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  confusion  which 
exists  in  military  parts  management. 
While  the  Air  Force  deserves  credit  for 
bringing  the  matter  to  our  attention,  I 
am  greatly  disturbed  that  such  a  situa- 
tion could  have  occurred. 

I  have  directed  our  Investigations 
Subcommittee  staff  to  examine  this 
situation  and  to  determine  whether  it 
exists  in  any  of  the  other  services 
within  the  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  activities. 


AIR  FORCE  DISCLOSES  IRREGU- 
LARITIES     IN      PROCUREMENT 
POUCY 
(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 


OUR  NATION'S  CRITICAL 
HOUSING  NEEDS 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  survey  of  low 
income  housing  cuts  through  the 
Reagan  administration's  false  rhetoric 
of  adequately  meeting  low  Income 
housing  needs. 

The  insights  that  this  survey  pro- 
vides is  a  painful  reality,  the  reality  of 
an  overburdened  assisted  housing  pro- 
gram and  a  significant  failure  of  the 
much  touted  Reagan  voucher  pro- 
gram. 

Millions  of  Americans  today  are 
without  hope  of  achieving  affordable 
housing.  The  application  lists  for 
public  housing  is  measured  In  years 
and  yet  the  Reagan  administration's 
abandonment  of  assisted  housing  con- 
struction plainly  means  that  these 
low-income  Americans  today  and  to- 
morrow are  sentenced  to  a  life  of  sub- 
standard, unsanitary,  unsafe  housing. 

The  Reagan  voucher  program  Is  a 
cruel  hoax.  It  Is  clear  that  safe,  sani- 
tary affordable  housing  Is  no  more 
available  to  low-income  Americans 
today  or  tomorrow. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  be  a  clear 
signal  to  the  Congress  to  address  these 
critical  housing  needs. 

I  include  the  news  article  from  this 
morning's  paper. 

Mayors  Group  Says  U.S.  Poor  Lack 

Housing 

(By  Howard  Kurtz) 

The  nation's  mayors,  slicing  into  a  basic 
premise  of  Reagan  administration  housing 
policy,  yesterday  issued  a  report  saying 
there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  housing  for 
the  poor  in  cities  across  the  country. 

The  administration  has  said  there  is  no 
shortage,  and  has  virtually  ended  the  main 
federal  programs  for  building  new  housing 
for  poor  people. 

But.  in  a  sur\ey  of  66  cities,  the  U.S.  Con 
ference  of  Mayors   found  that   low-income 
families  must  wail  an  average  of  nearly  two 
years  to  get  into  public  and  subsidized  hous- 
ing. 

The  average  waiting  period  is  eight  years 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  as  long  as  25 
years  in  some  cities,  the  study  says,  and  61 
percent  of  the  cities  have  closed  their  wail 
ing  lists. 

In  some  cities,  the  mayors  found,  as  many 
as  three  out  of  four  poor  families  are  forced 
to  turn  down  federal  rent  subsidies  because 
they  can  not  find  suitable  places  to  rent 

The  report  is  certain  to  provide  new  am- 
munition for  big-city  mayors  at  their  annual 
meeting  this  weekend  in  Philadelphia. 
Boston  Mayor  Raymond  L.  Flynn  wasted 
little  time,  accusing  the  administration  of 
•further  exacerbating  the  housing  crisis 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secre 
tary  Samuel  R.  Pierce  Jr.,  whose  depart 
ment  has  virtually  eliminated  new  construe 
tion  of  low-income  housing,  said  yesterday 
that  the  administration's  program  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  very  needs  identified  in 
the  .  .  .  report."  He  said  expanded  use  of 
housing  vouchers,  or  rent  subsidies,  could 
serve  10  times  as  many  poor  people. 

Housing  aid  to  the  poor  has  become  the 
third-largest  federal  welfare  program,  after 
Medicaid  and  food  stamps.  Before  Ronald 
Reagan  became  president,  they  were  among 
the  fastest-growing  items  in  the  budget. 

But  vouchers,  which  help  poor  people  pay 
their  rent  up  to  a  certain  ceiling  if  they  find 
apartments  that  meet  minimum  standards. 
depend  on  an  adequate  stock  of  housing. 
And  the  survey  found  that  many  cities  have 
had  limited  success  with  the  current  '  Sec- 
lion  8"  rent  certificates. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  cities  surveyed 
said  that  a  quarter  or  more  of  low-income 
recipients  turn  back  the  rent  certificates  be- 
cause  they  cannot  find  suitable  housing. 
And.  24  percent  of  the  cities  said  at  least 
half  the  rent  certificates  are  returned;  6 
percent  said  at  least  three-quarters  are 
given  back. 

Overall.  51  of  the  66  cities  in  the  survey 
said  the  demand  for  housing  had  increased 
over  the  past  year,  while  13  said  it  remained 
the  same  and  two  had  no  response. 

"The  stark  reality  of  this  unmet  demand 
is  illustrated  in  the  waiting  lists,  said  the 
report,  which  placed  the  average  wait  for 
public  and  subsidized  housing  at  20  months. 
Most  cities  said  at  least  half  the  waiting 
families  live  in  substandard  housing  or  pay 
more  than  half  their  income  in  rent. 

"We  are  housing  families  that  applied  in 
1976,"  said  Melvin  Adams,  director  of  the 
Dade  County,  Fla..  housing  department. 
"By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  only  units 
available  will  be  when  someone  moves  out." 
He  said  he  has  25.000  applicants  for  11.000 


public  housing  units,  and  18.000  applicants 
for  2.500  rent  certificates. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  a  spokesman  for  the  Dis- 
trict housing  department,  said  the  city  has 
not  issued  rent  certificates  for  several  years, 
but  if  we  were  to  advertise  tomorrow,  we'd 
be  swamf>ed  with  people  coming  in." 

Kenneth  Patterson,  of  Salt  Lake  City's 
housing  authority,  said  his  waiting  list  runs 
up  to  SIX  years.  He  said  two  of  every  three 
people  who  are  given  rent  certificates  come 
back  empty-handed. 

■'We  have  not  had  one  new  public  housing 
unit  allocated  to  us  since  the  Carter  admin- 
istration. '  he  said.  'There's  a  tremendous 
pent-up  demand  " 

Most  of  the  cities  surveyed,  which  ranged 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Burlington.  Vt.,  blamed 
the  shortage  on  federal  aid  cutbacks. 
Eighty-nine  percent  said  the  private  sector 
alon«  could  not  meet  local  housing  needs. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  precede  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane),  in  special  orders. 

The  gentlemen  have  agreed  to  this 
so  that  I  might  make  this  brief  state- 
ment as  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  am  glad  to  let 
my  colleague  go  ahead  of  me.  He  has 
informed  me  that  he  only  needs  7  min- 
utes, and  that  is  perfectly  fine  with 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEVEN  STEPS  TO  IMMEDIATELY 
AID  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  setting  forth 
seven  proposals  which  I  believe  are  vi- 
tally needed  if  we  are  to  put  American 
agriculture  back  on  sound  financial 
ground.  Most  of  these  proposals  can  be 
implemented  quickly.  They  are  steps 
we  can  take  right  now,  within  a  few 
weeks,  to  address  the  dire  situation  in 
rural  America. 

Standing  head  and  shoulders  above 
any  other  agriculture-related  problem 
is  the  Federal  deficit,  and  .solving  this 
problem  is  a  task  which  demands  im- 
mediate action.  Further  delay  is  inex- 
cusable. Farmers  who  now  pay  exorbi- 
tant interest  rates  on  large  amounts  of 
credit  are  suffering  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable expectation.  We  must  put  po- 
litical differences  aside  and  find  a 
workable  way  to  bring  Federal  spend- 
ing under  control  and  reduce  the  exor- 


bitantly high  interest  rates  now  plagu- 
ing all  Americans— but  particularly 
our  farmers. 

The  economic  conditions  on  many 
American  farms  today  are  the  worst  in 
generations.  The  recovery  that  our 
Nation  is  experiencing  in  other  sectors 
is  woefully  absent  in  the  rural  heart- 
land of  our  Nation,  Farmers,  who  are 
used  to  being  battered  by  the  weather 
and  occasional  hard  times,  are  now 
facing  the  dire  prospects  of  bankrupt- 
cy and  foreclosure.  Farmers  have  with- 
stood droughts  and  flood,  but  I  fear 
that  thousands  will  not  be  able  to 
withstand  the  more  dire  effects  of 
high  interest  rates,  low  commodity 
prices,  international  monetary  condi- 
tions, national  social  policies  and 
more. 

I  am  reminded,  as  many  Americans 
know,  that  there  is  an  increased  em- 
phasis on  U.S.  aid  to  large  banks  and 
foreign  countries  in  danger  of  default- 
ing on  loans.  If  our  banking  regulators 
can  bail  out  big  banks  like  Continental 
Illinois  in  Chicago  and  stretch  out 
loans  at  lower  interest  rates  to  Mexico 
and  other  nations,  fairness  demands 
equal  consideration  for  our  farmers. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  .set  forth  new  ideas  and 
proposals  which  can  lead  American  ag- 
riculture out  of  the  economic  morass 
in  which  it  finds  itself.  In  that  hope,  I 
set  forth  seven  steps  which  I  believe 
can  get  American  agriculture  moving 
again  immediately. 

1     FMHA  URGED  NOT  TO  SELL  REPOSSESSED 
FARMS 

I  am  calling  on  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  refrain  from  putting 
any  of  its  surplus  or  inventoried  prop- 
erty on  the  open  market  for  sale.  Over 
the  last  3  years  the  asking  price  of 
Missouri  farm  land  has  dropped  from 
an  average  $941  per  acre  to  $759.  This 
decline  has  severely  hurt  working 
farmers  who  have  depended  on  the 
value  of  their  land  as  collateral  in  se- 
curing loans.  While  there  are  fewer 
than  52,000  acres  in  Missouri  currently 
held  by  FmHA,  regrettably,  42  percent 
of  the  farms  and  45  percent  of  the 
acres  are  in  the  sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri.  Those  percent- 
ages represent  89  farms  and  23,329 
acres.  The  effects  of  foreclosures  do 
impact  land  values.  As  more  land  goes 
on  the  market,  land  values  decline  and 
all  farmers,  whether  or  not  they  are 
FmHA  borrowers,  are  hurt.  Declining 
land  values  mean  lower  borrowing 
ability  and  that  means  a  financial 
squeeze  which  forces  many  farmers 
out  of  business.  To  avoid  further,  un- 
necessary erosion  of  farrn  values.  I 
have  sent  an  urgent  message  to  top  of- 
ficials of  FmHA  to  get  their  agree- 
ment to  hold  their  inventory  of  sur- 
plus farms.  This  will  help  maintain 
land  values  by  avoiding  a  flood  of 
excess  property  being  dumped  on  the 
market. 


2.  FEDBRAL  RESERVE  SHOULD  LOOSEN 
EXAMINATION  GUIDELINES 


I  am  calling  on  Paul  Volcker  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  alter  an  accounting 
procedure  which  has  forced  many 
banks  to  foreclose  unnecessarily  on 
hard-working  farmers.  In  light  of  cur- 
rent economic  conditions,  and  past  bad 
weather,  many  farmers  have  fallen 
somewhat  behind  on  their  loans.  Of 
course,  others— some  10  percent— have 
actually  gone  out  of  business.  But,  for 
a  vast  majority  of  farmers  their  delin- 
quencies have  caused  their  loans  to  be 
classified  as  doubtful  in  banking  par- 
lance. The  Federal  Reserve  and  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
monitor  the  number  of  substandard 
and  doubtful  loans  in  bank  portfolios 
and  when  they  get  too  high,  the  Fed 
pressures  the  banks  to  foreclose. 

I  am  calling  on  Mr.  Volcker,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  unique  situation  on  America's 
farms  and  to  give  banks  more  latitude 
in  carrying  loans  which  under  other 
conditions  would  be  considered  doubt- 
ful. It  would  be  tragic  if  a  bureaucratic 
accounting  procedure  was  allowed  to 
force  good,  responsible  farmers  off 
their  land.  Federal  bank  regulators 
should  exercise  caution  when  examin- 
ing banks  with  large  portfolios  of  farm 
loans.  It  is  true  that  many  bank  exam- 
iners are  inexperienced  in  agricultural 
lending  practices  and  therefore  they 
should  show  restraint  when  examining 
farm  loans. 

3.  NEW  LENDING  BOARD  CREATED  TO  IMPROVE 
CREDIT  SITUATION 

I  am  calling  for  the  formation  of  an 
Agricultural  Monetary  and  Lending 
Advisory  Board  made  up  of  Govern- 
ment and  private  representatives  to 
study  new  ways  of  making  capital  and 
credit  available  to  American  farmers 
at  affordable  rates.  I  want  to  see  high 
ranking  Government  officials  in  an  al- 
liance with  the  private  sector  banks, 
cooperative  lenders,  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  others  who  lend  funds  to 
farmers.  While  I  don't  want  to  dig  the 
credit  hole  deeper,  I  believe  new  ways 
must  be  found  to  package  loans,  refi- 
nauice  them,  create  secondary  markets, 
and  improve  farm  cashflows  if  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  to  avoid  the  boom- 
and-bust  economic  cycle  we  have 
found  ourselves  in.  I  am  calling  on 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
representatives  of  various  trade  asso- 
ciatioris  in  the  financial  fields,  includ- 
ing the  American  Bankers  Association 
and  Independent  Bankers,  to  come  to- 
gether for  their  own  economic  good 
and  for  the  financial  viability  of  farm- 
ers throughout  the  Nation. 

There  is  an  unquestioned  need  for 
such  action.  Credit  is  the  lifeblood  of 
American  agriculture,  but  recent  sta- 
tistics paint  a  grim  picture.  Loan  losses 
and  debt-service  burdens  are  spiraling 
upward.  Losses  in  the  Farm  Credit 
System  climbed  to  $250.7  million  in 
1983.  Of  the  $113.8  billion  in  cash  ex- 


penses for  American  farmers  last  year. 
$21  billion  or  18,4  percent  was  in  the 
form  of  interest  on  loans.  Ten  years 
ago,  interest  accounted  for  only  8  per- 
cent of  some  $4.5  billion  in  cash  ex- 
penses for  farmers.  And.  Farmers 
Home  Administration— the  lender  of 
last  resort— has  experienced  a  39-per- 
cent increase  in  demand  for  loans  be- 
cause farmers  are  being  turned  down 
by  commercial  lenders. 

Clearly,  our  agricultural  lending 
policies  of  today  can't  cope  with  the 
overall  economic  situation.  It  is  my 
hope  that  an  Agricultural  Monetary 
and  Lending  Advisory  Board  could  ex- 
plore new  ways  of  creating  and  funnel- 
ing  capital  to  our  farmers. 

4.  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  NEEDED  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Congress  should  take  legislative 
action  in  several  areas.  First,  however, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  some  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  have  taken 
place  in  recent  months.  Congress  has 
passed,  and  the  President  has  signed 
into  law,  farm  legislation  that  would 
improve  distribution  of  economic 
emergency  loans;  allow  for  the  re- 
scheduling of  intermediate  operating 
loans  at  reasonable  interest  rates:  and, 
streamline  procedures  for  receiving  a 
disaster  declaration  in  order  to  qualify 
for  emergency  loans. 

These  items  were  part  of  my  bill, 
H.R.  1190,  and  later  H.R.  4072.  Howev- 
er, the  Senate  has  failed  to  act  on 
other  items  in  this  legislation  which  I 
believe  are  vitally  important.  Specifi- 
cally, we  must  pass  the  section  which 
would  allow  a  1-year  deferral  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  on  farm  operating 
loans  from  FmHA  if  a  borrower  can 
show  his  inability  to  pay  is  based  on 
circumstances  beyond  his  control;  and. 
a  section  of  the  bill  which  would 
change  the  composition  and  proce- 
dures for  naming  FmHA  county  com- 
mittees in  order  to  make  them  more 
responsive  to  local  needs. 

Congress  should  explore  the  possibil- 
ity of  offering  an  interest  rate  adjust- 
ment bill  which  would  keep  borrowing 
costs  at  a  manageable  level.  With  in- 
terest rates  so  high,  and  the  cost-price 
squeeze  so  tight,  many  farmers  can't 
make  their  payments  on  many  sources 
of  credit.  Their  cash  flow  statements 
won't  work  under  these  conditions,  but 
with  an  interest  buy-down,  they  prob- 
ably could  stay  in  business.  This  pro- 
posal might  set  a  target  rate  at  which 
all  farm  loans  would  be  bought  down, 
say  by  2  percentage  points. 

5.  AGRICULTURAL  SECTOR  MUST  INITIATE  NEW 
IDEAS 

I'm  calling  on  the  agricultural  sec- 
tors of  business,  industry  and  farmers 
themselves  to  come  up  with  some  new 
ideas.  Let's  explore  new  and  creative 
ways  to  keep  the  safety  net  under 
good,  but  financially-strapped  farmers. 
For  instance,  as  another  way  of  keep- 
ing farmland  off  the  market,  the  Agri- 
cultural  Stabilization   and   Conserva- 


tion Service  [ASCS]  might  lease  farm- 
land from  commercial  and  Farm 
Credit  Banks  and  allow  the  farmer  to 
farm  that  land  under  a  crop-share 
plan. 

6.  EXPORT  COMMISSION  MUST  BE  INSTITUTED 

I  am  calling  on  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Treasury,  and  Commerce  to  work  with 
Congress  in  establishing  an  Agricul- 
tural Export  Commission  to  evaluate 
our  farm  export  picture  and  to  coordi- 
nate the  many  facets  of  international 
trade  which  affect  American  agricul- 
ture. For  instance,  the  value  of  the 
dollar  is  currently  artificially  high 
which  makes  our  farm  produce  unat- 
tractively expensive  to  foreign  buyers. 
This  Commission  would  be  charged 
with  proposing  solutions  to  solve  this 
critical  fact  of  dollar  overvaluation. 
Trade  barriers  in  some  countries  keep 
our  farm  products  out  while  we  import 
TV's,  and  cars;  This  commission 
would,  from  agriculture's  point  of 
view,  determine  the  best  ways  to  in- 
crease our  farm  exports  and  to  break 
down  the  barriers  which  will  insure 
our  premier  position  in  international 
agricultural  trade, 

7.  USDA  EXPORT  AUTHORITIES  NEED  TO  BE 
UTILIZED  gUICKLY 

In  anticipation  of  farmers  moving 
their  crops  directly  to  market  at  har- 
vest time  this  fall,  I  am  calling  on  the 
Administration  to  move  up  its  pur- 
chase of  commodities  for  the  Food  for 
Peace  and  other  export  credit  pro- 
grams, to  October  1.  1984— the  first 
day  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  By  so 
doing,  commodity  markets  will  not  be 
as  full  as  they  might  possibly  be.  and 
therefore  the  prices  farmers  receive 
should  be  somewhat  better  than  oth- 
erwi.se.  Because  farmers'  cash  flow  is 
so  poor  this  year,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  them  to  take  their  crops  direct- 
ly to  market  this  year  rather  than  sit- 
ting back  wailsing  for  prices  to  im- 
prove. By  buying  Public  Law  480  com- 
modities on  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  moving  credit  guarantees,  the 
Federal  Government  could  take  a 
small  step  toward  improving  prices  to 
our  farmers. 

CONCLUSION 

These  seven  steps  will  serve  as  a 
blueprint  to  begin  work  on  agricultur- 
al policy  reform.  We  owe  it  to  our 
farmers,  ranchers,  agribusinessmen 
and  financial  institutions  to  find  new 
and  creative  ways  to  improve  this  vital 
sector  of  our  economy  while  continu- 
ing to  provide  food  to  the  world,  to  our 
own  citizens  and  the  millions  of  people 
in  other  nations. 

D  1330 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield, 
but  I  did  request  and  receive  unani- 
mous consent  from  my  colleagues  just 
to  make  a  very  brief  statement.  I  will 
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yield  briefly  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  understand.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  then 
at  least  briefly. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  special  order  that  he  has 
taken,  for  the  points  that  he  has 
made.  I  have  been  running  back  and 
forth  trying  to  t>e  here  in  time  to  take 
part  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman, 
but  the  parts  of  his  proposal  that  I 
have  heard  appear  to  be  quite  good  to 
me  and  quite  necessary. 

The  gentleman  and  I  have  adjacent 
districts  and  the  farm  problem  is  as 
critical  and  almost  as  unprecedented 
as  the  gentleman  describes. 

I  think  we  need  to  be  very  careful,  a:i 
has  been  suggested  by  others  outside 
this  body,  about  levying  additional  re- 
quirements on  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  that  they  seem  to  be 
inundated  with  demands  upon  their 
time  at  this  point. 

I  would  also  mention  that  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma. Wes  Watkins,  has  offered  some 
very  positive  suggestions  about  how 
the  Farmers  Home  Admmistralion 
might  be  reorganized  to  cope  with 
rural  development,  community  devel- 
opment activities  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  more  traditional  kind  of  loan 
and  loan  guarantee  programs  for  oper 
ating  costs  and  for  land  acquisitions 
that  I  think  deserve  additional  merit. 

Finally,  I  would  just  conclude  my  re- 
marks in  response  to  the  gentleman, 
that  his  examples  about  what  happens 
when  a  bank  examiner  comes  mto  a 
small  or  even  medium  sized  bank  in 
our  part  of  the  Corn  Belt  in  the  Great 
Plains  is  exactly  right.  It  sends  a 
ripple  through  the  whole  economy. 

The  land  values,  agricultural  land 
values,  have  gone  down  for  the  first 
time  in  my  lifetime  during  the  last  18 
months  and  they  have  gone  down  pre- 
cipitously. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that 
beyond  having  greater  introspection 
and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Federal 
bank  examiners,  the  same  is  true  of 
examiners  that  deal  with  our  State 
chartered  banks.  Indeed,  there  is  quite 
a  bit  of  evidence  in  our  Slate  that  the 
State  examiners,  because  of  recent 
problems  in  the  banking  structure,  are 
even  more  conservative  in  some  ways 
and  less  helpful  in  the  kind  of  exami- 
nation reports  that  they  are  writing 
today. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  be 
said  about  this,  but  I  do  respect  the 
gentleman's  commitment  to  other 
Members  of  the  body  and  I  thank  him 
for  permitting  me  to  have  a  small  part 
in  this  very  important  special  order. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska,  for  his  con- 
tribution. It  is  certainly  very  well  ac- 
cepted here  and  we  will  continue  to 


work  together  with  other  Members 
from  the  Farm  Belt. 

I  think  the  gentleman  pointed  out 
that  in  Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  and  Mis- 
souri, and  parts  of  Kansas  we  seem  to 
have  had  the  brunt  of  this  because  of 
the  drought  last  year  and  now  with 
severe  flooding  in  many  parts  of  our 
areas,  we  seem  to  be  getting  a  double 
whammy,  which  is  very  difficult  for 
farmers  to  get  out  from  under. 

So  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  and 
many  others  that  are  concerned  about 
this  issue. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  allowing 
me  to  precede  him  in  this  special 
order. 


PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  BEING 
FOUGHT  WITH  OUR  WEAPONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  paying  close  attention,  as  I  am 
sure  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
have,  to  the  fighting  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  to  thf"  war  between  Iraq  and 
Iran  and  the  sending  of  missiles  and 
the  bombing  of  oil  tankers  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  It  has  struck  me  in  reading 
about  this  in  the  newspapers  that  they 
are  fighting  each  other  with  our  weap- 
ons. 
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I  saw  that  the  Saudi  Arabian  mili 
tary  sent  our  F  15's  that  they  had 
bought  from  us  out  to  fight  and  try  to 
shoot  down,  and  I  believe  did  shoot 
down  an  Iranian  F-16.  manufactured 
here  in  this  country  and  bought  from 
us.  So  we  are  supplying  the  world  with 
arms  on  both  sides.  We  are  .sending 
Stinger  heat -seeking  missile  weaponry 
to  Saudi  Arabia  in  an  attempt  by  the 
Saudis,  I  assume,  to  shoot  down  our 
jet  fighter  planes  that  we  have  sold  to 
the  Iranians  or  whoever  else  might 
attack  them,  and  on  and  on  it  goes. 
Arms  supplier  to  the  world,  which  to 
my  mind  is  immoral,  which  to  my 
mind  is  dangerous,  for  who  knows 
what  friendly  country  these  arms 
might  be  turned  against,  including 
they  might  be  turned  against  our- 
selves at  some  time,  and  we  will  be 
faced  with  and  perhaps  have  already 
been  faced  with  this  in  Lebanon  where 
our  own  arms  are  shooting  our  own 
soldiers. 

So  I  was  much  disturbed  to  read  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  I3th  of 
June  that  we  are  not  only  selling  the.se 
arms  throughout  the  world  to  coun- 
tries that  use  them  to  fight  one  an- 
other, but  we  are  selling  them  with 
easy  credit  at  a  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer,  and  the  cost  is  in  the  bil- 
lions, and  billions,  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 


There  is  a  Pentagon  agency  called 
the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  says 
one  of  its  functions  is  to  provide  easy 
credit  to  stimulate  sales  of  U.S.-made 
jet  fighters,  missiles,  and  other  weap- 
ons around  the  world.  Since  1969,  it 
has  handed  out  $19  billion  in  credit, 
much  of  it  to  weapons  hungry  nations 
already  troubled  by  heavy  debt  and 
stagnant  economies. 

In  other  words,  these  impoverished 
nations  of  the  world  that  are  in  debt 
and  cannot  pay  the  debt  back  to  our 
banks,  and  the  taxpayer  is  bailing  the 
banks  out.  and  we  are  selling  them 
arms,  countries  that  cannot  afford  to 
feed  their  own  people  buying  expen- 
sive weaponry,  and  we  are  furnishing 
them  the  credit  through  taxpayer  sub- 
sidies to  buy  these  arms. 

Some  countries,  according  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  missed  their  De- 
cember payments,  forcing  the  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  the 
agency  that  gives  this  easy  credit  at 
taxpayer  subsidy,  forcing  them  to  dip 
into  a  special  revolving  fund  designed 
to  cushion  the  shock  of  temporary  de- 
faults. That  in  turn  sent  the  fund 
below  a  minimum  set  by  Congress. 

Now,  isn't  that  wonderful?  Isn't  that 
just  grand?  We  arm  both  sides  and  we 
loan  them  the  money  to  buy  the  weap- 
onry and  we  will  probably  never  get 
the  money  back.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
billions  and  billions  of  these  loans 
have  already  been  forgiven  and  there- 
fore are  just  direct,  permanent  subsi- 
dies by  the  taxpayer. 

So  we  have  the  laudable  situation 
where  we  are  arms  supplier  to  the 
world.  To  my  mind  that  is  immoral. 
Then  we  are  increasing  the  Federal 
deficit,  although  this  is  an  off-budget 
item,  .so,  therefore,  we  pretend  it  is  not 
increasing  the  Federal  deficit.  Indeed 
it  is.  It  is  increasing  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

That  in  turn  is  forcing  interest  rates 
up  and  devastating  the  economy  of 
Oregon  and  many  other  places.  My 
own  congressional  district,  dependent 
as  it  is  on  timber  and  a  lumber  econo- 
my, goes  into  depression  when  housing 
and  high  interest  rates  and  high  inter- 
est mortgages  are  affecting  the  hous- 
ing markets,  and  so  we  have  here  a 
subsidy  to  foreign  countries  to  buy 
weaponry  and  we  will  not  help,  we  will 
not  help  our  own  mortgage  rates  to 
allow  Americans  to  continue  working, 
to  produce  homes  for  people  here  in 
America. 

It  is  guns  for  overseas  and  no  hous- 
ing for  Americans,  no  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans in  the  timber  industry.  I  find  that 
the  classic  example  of  a  twisted,  mis- 
shapen policy. 

It  is.  of  course,  the  prime  policy  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  The 
Reagan  administration  loves  to  sell 
arms.  They  love  to  build  them.  They 
love  to  buy  them.  And  they  are  itching 


to  Khoot  them  wherever  they  possibly 
can. 

The  people  in  the  Wliite  House,  in- 
cluding the  President  himself,  I  call 
jingo  bells.  You  know  what  the  word 
■jingo"  means?  It  comes  out  of  the 
19th  century  and  people  who  were 
always  wanting  war.  They  went 
around  clamoring  for  war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dictionary 
says  the  definition  of  Jingo  is  clamor- 
ous, bellicose,  chauvinist,  and  the 
pepple  in  the  White  House,  around  the 
President  and  including  the  President 
himself,  it  strikes  me  are  jingo  bells. 
They  are  ringing  the  bells  for  war 
wherever  and  whenever  they  can. 

Since  the  President  has  come  into 
office  he  has  increased  the  military 
budget  so  astronomically  that  it  has 
been  almost  the  sole  cause  of  the  defi- 
cits that  we  face  today.  His  jingo  bell 
policy,  and  I  want  to  show  you  this,  I 
want  to  show  exactly  what  our  Feder- 
al budget  looks  like.  This  is  a  chart  of 
the  Federal  budget,  this  huge  high 
figure.  These  are  all  items  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  This  huge  high  figure  is, 
of  course,  our  military  and  military 
foreign  aid.  It  does  not  include  the 
subsidies,  loan  subsidies  to  buy  our 
arms.  It  does  include,  however,  mili- 
tary foreign  aid  direct. 

That  is  where  your  deficit  comes 
from.  That  is  the  Reagan  military 
buildup. 

The  next  big  huge  item  here,  guess 
what  that  is?  That  is  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  the  second  largest  item 
in  our  Federal  budget,  and  it  is  going 
up.  It  is  almost  doubling  every  couple 
of  years  now  because  of  the  astronomi- 
cal national  debt,  caused  primarily  by 
the  military  buildup  and  the  huge  in- 
creases in  military  spending. 

This  little  item  right  here  is  all 
social  spending.  That  little,  tiny  thing 
right  there  is  all  social  spending.  It 
was  so  small  that  I  included  unem- 
ployment compensation  in  it,-  because 
even  though  I  do  not  believe  unem- 
ployment compensation  is  social 
spending,  it  was  just  so  small. 

If  we  reduced  all  social  spending, 
food  stamps,  welfare,  Medicaid,  hous- 
ing assistance.  Medicare,  unemploy- 
ment compenstion  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government,  it  would  reduce  the  defi- 
cit by  one-third,  by  one-third,  reduce  it 
all.  cut  it  all  out  entirely. 

And  here  is  this  astronomical  mili- 
tary budget. 

You  wDl  see  the  President  and 
others  try  to  deceive  the  American 
people  by  adding  in  Social  Security. 
Lyndon  Johnson  had  the  same  prob- 
lem. He  did  not  want  the  American 
people  to  know  how  much  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  costing  and  so  he  had  a 
brilliant  idea;  he  said  he  would  add 
Social  Security  into  the  Federal 
budget  and  that  would  make  it  look 
like  social  spending  was  greater  than 
military  spending,  and  it  has  been  in 
the  Federal  budget  ever  since. 


But  last  year  in  the  Budget  Act  we 
took  Social  Security  out.  It  will  not  of- 
ficially go  out  for  several  years,  but  it 
is  out  under  law. 
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Let  me  just  remind  my  colleagues 
that  Social  Security  has  its  own  trust 
fund,  has  its  own  taxing  program,  and 
they  are  in  balance,  they  are  not  in 
deficit.  The  Federal  deficit  is  caused 
by  military  spending,  not  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

Here  is  Social  Security  outlays,  bene- 
fits. Here  is  Social  Security  revenues. 
They  are  in  balance.  Approximately 
$250  billion  each.  So  it  is  not  contrib- 
uting to  the  deficit.  It  is  in  balance 
with  its  taxing  program. 

It  is  the  staggering  military  and  mili- 
tary foreign  aid. 

Here  is  another  look  at  the  Federal 
budget.  Those  are  the  three  main 
items  in  the  budget.  Here  is  military 
and  military  foreign  aid.  Here  is  all 
other  spending  in  the  Federal  budget, 
all  of  it,  every  single  other  penny  in 
the  Federal  budget  is  there,  smaller 
than  military  with  the  exception  here 
in  the  third  column  interest  in  the  na- 
tional debt. 

So  the  military,  takes  out  interest  in 
the  national  debt,  and  the  military  ex- 
ceeds all  other  Federal  spending  by  a 
whopping  amount.  $60  billion.  Now 
that  is  where  your  deficit  is  coming 
from. 

When  we  got  President  Reagan  in 
the  White  House  what  we  got  were  ex- 
traordinary huge  deficits  caused  by  ex- 
traordinary huge  outlays  for  a  fat 
bloated  military. 

I  want  to  say  something.  I  want  a 
strong  America.  I  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
at  17  and  was  on  an  aircraft  carrier  in 
the  Second  World  War  and  I  would  go 
again  if  my  country  needed  me.  All 
other  Americans  would  too.  We  would 
be  ready  to  go.  But  there  is  no  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  today.  This  bloated 
dangerous  military  buildup  of  weapons 
of  holocaust  that  bring  us  closer  to  Ar- 
mageddon are  just  not  only  wastes  of 
money  causing  high  interest  rates  in 
this  country,  but  also  bringing  us 
closer  to  the  possibility  of  holocaust. 
So  on  both  counts  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's military  buildup  is  danger- 
ous to  our  economy  and  dangerous  to 
our  security. 

But  our  jingo  bells  in  the  White 
House  have  foisted  on  us  this  military 
buildup.  Unfortunately  a  majority  of 
the  Congress  has  voted  for  it.  I  think 
that  is  tragic.  I  wish  my  colleagues 
would  turn  around.  But  it  has  been 
primarily  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
by  the  Republicans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  some  Democrats 
that  have  put  through  President  Rea- 
gan's military  budgets. 

We  all  know  the  tragic  story  of  Leb- 
anon. How  anxious  the  President  is  to 
fight  wherever  he  can.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  strongly 


against  sending  marines  to  Lebanon, 
but  the  President  is  so  eager,  so  hawk- 
ish was  the  President,  such  a  jingo 
bell,  that  he  went  in  anyway  to  tragic 
cost  of  the  lives  of  260  marines. 

In  Nicaragua,  he  is  so  anxious  to 
fight  that  he  stations  troops  in  Hon- 
duras and  finances  through  the  CIA  a 
counterrevolutionary  army  composed 
of  the  Fascist  Somoza.  of  brutal  na- 
tional guard  troops  and  officers. 

He  wants  badly  to  fight  in  Nicaragua 
and  you  can  be  assured  that  if  he  is  re- 
elected we  will  fight  in  Nicaragua  even 
through  Honduras  now  is  saying, 
"Look,  we  do  not  want  Americans.  We 
are  not  sure  we  want  American  troops 
and  bases  here.  We  don't  want  to  be 
overrun  with  the  military.  We  can 
take  care  of  ourselves." 

But  the  President  and  the  jingo  bells 
in  the  White  House  are  so  adamant  in 
fighting  that  they  want  to  stay  there 
and  they  do  everything  they  possibly 
can.  including  bringing  poor  little 
democratic  peaceful  Costa  Rica  into 
the  war.  They  have  done  their  best  to 
try  to  make  Costa  Rica  a  militaristic 
state.  Tried  to  force  them  into  the 
war.  It  is  unimaginable,  but  now  this 
morning,  in  the  newspaper,  unfortu- 
nately—I  was  working  in  my  office  and 
did  not  watch  the  President's  newscast 
last  night,  so  I  read  about  it  in  the 
paper  this  morning— it  really  actually 
made  me  angrier  than  the  President's 
constant  attacks  and  warlike  gestures 
and  bellicose  attitudes  toward  other 
nations  of  this  world,  it  actually  made 
me  angrier  when  I  read  that  the  Presi- 
dent now  is  suddenly,  in  this  election 
year,  in  this  year  when  the  votes  count 
of  the  people,  he  suddenly  said.  oh.  my 
goodness,  maybe  we  better  talk  to  the 
Russians.  He  is  so  desperate  to  be  re- 
elected he  is  stooping  to  peace.  That  is 
really  saying  something  for  President 
Reagan.  I  will  have  to  admit  that.  He 
is  bending  a  long,  long  way.  a  long 
way.  He  is  actually  making  a  peaceful 
gesture  and  that  must  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  him.  It  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely hard  for  him  to  do,  but  so  des- 
prate  is  he  to  be  relected— he  has  read 
the  polls.  The  polls  show  clearly  the 
American  people  do  not  want  us  to 
fight  another  Vietnam  war  in  Central 
America,  do  not  want  our  marines 
dying  in  Lebanon,  do  not  want  our  bat- 
tleships and  warplanes  involved  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  President  Reagan  does. 
He  wants  them  any  time,  any  chance 
he  can  get.  So  he  had  to  repress  those 
instincts  of  battle,  of  attack,  of  mili- 
tary buildup  because  he  was  told  it  is 
going  to  endanger  his  reelection. 

Now  that  is  a  terrible  thing  to  say 
because  it  says  that  President  Reagan 
is  playing  politics  with  peace,  playing 
politics  with  the  most  deep  grave  issue 
the  world  faces  today.  Armageddon, 
nuclear  holocaust,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  nuclear  powers.  Playing  pol- 
itics with  that.  That  i<:  one  issue  that 
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no  politics  should  ever  be  played  with 
because  the  life  of  every  single  person 
in  this  country  and  in  the  world,  our 
entire  civilization,  is  at  stake. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  commend  the 
I*resident,  even  being  forced  into  by  an 
election  year,  stooping  to  peace,  be- 
cause I  know  that  as  soon  as  that  elec- 
tion is  over  that  charade  is  over  as 
well.  1  know  then  he  goes  on  the 
attack  in  Nicaragua,  that  he  starts 
making  bellicose  statements  against 
the  Soviet  Union  without  trying  to 
find  some  form  of  agreement  on  arms 
control,  on  nuclear  arms  control  with 
the  Soviets. 

President  Reagan  and  the  jingobells 
around  him  do  not  want  arms  control. 
It  is  very,  very  clear,  unquestionable 
that  they  do  not  want  arms  control. 
They  want  a  military  buildup  and  they 
want  to  continue  that  military  buildup 
even  if  it  breaks  the  economy  of  this 
country. 

And  break  it  it  will.  Already  there  is 
depression  in  scattered  areas  of  this 
United  States.  There  is  a  farm  depres- 
sion, there  is  a  depression  in  the  steel 
industry  in  the  States  of  that  manu- 
facture, there  is  a  depression  in  the 
timber  and  housing-related  areas  in 
this  country,  including  my  own  con- 
gressional district,  because  of  high  in- 
terest rates,  because  of  this  military 
buildup.  That  depression,  if  we  contin- 
ue this  military  buildup  and  if  we  con- 
tinue these  huge  deficits  of  $200  bil- 
lion a  year,  that  depression  will  gradu- 
ally seep  through  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  swamping  it.  swamping  the 
economy  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Then  when,  possibly  next  year,  be- 
cause almost  every  single  financial  col- 
lapse in  the  history  of  our  country, 
going  all  the  way  back  to  George 
Washington,  has  occurred  in  the  year 
following  the  Presidential  year. 

That  could  happen  next  year  when 
all  those  countries  we  have  sold  arms 
to  with  our  credit  and  with  our  tax- 
payer subsidies  and  our  banks  have 
loaned  them  money  by  the  tens  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
they  cannot  pay  back  now  and  they  do 
not  pay  back.  In  fact,  they  have  repu- 
diated the  debt.  Argentina  has  repudi- 
ated their  debt  without  saying  so. 
Equador,  Bolivia  have  repudiated  their 
debt  without  saying  so. 
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When  that  starts  happening  and 
people  become  aware  of  it,  our  banks 
would  face  dire  emergency,  and  that 
could  lead  to  a  serious  economic  panic. 
And  I  would  not  doubt  if  this  would 
occur  next  year,  the  year  following  the 
Presidential  election.  So  what  can  we 
do  about  it?  We  can  do  two  things.  We 
can  defeat  President  Reagan  at  the 
polls  this  fall,  or  we  can  hope  that  the 
Congress  asserts  itself  and  says  to  the 
President  this  year.  Cut  those  defi- 
cits, cut  military  spending  sharply. 
drastically,  cut  those  weapons  of  holo- 
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caust.  seek  true  arms  control,"  and 
then  maybe  our  economy  can  have  a 
firmer  footing  and  the  world  would  be 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  would  be  only  too 
delighted  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
and  dear  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  it  has  been 
interesting  sitting  here  and  hearing 
the  gentleman's  rather  incredible 
analysis  of  the  events  around  us.  But 
since  he  bases  so  much  of  his  analysis 
on  the  military  spending.  I  just  have  a 
question  for  the  gentleman:  What 
level  of  military  spending  does  he 
think  would  be  appropriate?  Does  the 
gentleman  have  a  figure  that  he  could 
give  us  that  would  give  us  some  idea  as 
to  what  level  of  military  spending  he 
thinks  would  be  appropriate? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Sure.  I  voted  in  the 
budget  resolution  to  cut  military 
spending  $70  billion.  That  would  cut 
out  the  MX  missile  of  about  $4  billion. 
We  are  spending  $7.7  billion  on  the  B- 
1  airplane  alone.  We  are  spending  $7.7 
billion  on  an  airplane  we  do  not  need, 
that  is  worthless,  that  is  useless,  that 
allows  a  few  Air  Force  generals  to  get 
their  kicks.  And  on  and  on.  The  Per- 
shing II  missiles,  the  cruise  missiles,  et 
cetera.  In  other  words,  cutting  out 
those  weapons  of  holocaust  that  only 
threaten  our  security. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  further,  of  course,  be- 
cause he  is  not  only  cutting  out  the  B- 
1  and  the  MX.  and  so  on.  at  $70  bil- 
lion, he  is  cutting  out  literally  the 
entire  procurement  program,  both 
conventional  and  strategic,  of  the  U.S. 
military,  and  so  therefore  he  is  talking 
about  ab.solute  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. At  a  $70  billion  level.  But  I 
would  also  .say  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  only  eliminates  now  about  half  or 
less  than  half  of  the  overall  deficit. 

Now,  does  the  gentleman  contend 
that  this  country  can  continue?  He 
puts  the  deficit  at  $200  billion.  I  think. 
Does  the  gentleman  contend  that  we 
can  have  all  of  this  great  economic  re- 
covery that  he  is  talking  about  with 
$130  billion  worth  of  deficit  every 
year.  I  mean  after  he  emasculates  the 
entire  defense  of  the  country,  we  have 
unilateral  di.sarmamcnt.  we  would  still 
have  $130  billion  deficit,  does  the  gen- 
tleman contend  that  we  can  go  ahead 
and  have  this  economic  recovery  with 
$130  billion? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  would  say  to  my 
dear,  dear  friend,  reclaiming  my  time, 
that— was  somebody  ruled  out  of  order 
for  saying  ■nonsen.se"?  I  do  not  think 
.so.  But,  first  of  all.  on  unilateral  disar- 
mament,   I    want    to   cut    this    fiscal 


year's  budget  $70  billion.  That  would 
leave  us  with  10.000  nuclear  warheads 
on  strategic  missiles,  10,000.  10,000 
warheads,  when  300  can  destroy  the 
world. 

So  I  hardly  call  that  unilateral  disar- 
mament, when  we  still  have  10,000  nu- 
clear warheads,  all  of  which  can  reach 
the  Soviet  Union  in  30  minutes  or  less. 
And  we  need  300  that  would  probably 
destroy  the  entire  world.  So  it  is 
hardly  unilateral  disarmament. 
Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 

yield 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  am  going  to  keep 
my  time  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  will 
not  yield?  The  gentleman  refuses  to 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
not  yield  at  this  time. 

I  find  the  gentleman's  saying  to  be 
just  totally  unrelated  to  reality.  It  is 
utterly  unrelated  to  reality.  And  when 
I  see  my  friends  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle, 
talk  about  fiscal  conservatism  and  vote 
for  the  largest  single  item  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget— they  vote  for  this  item, 
which  is  more  than  all  other  Federal 
spending  combined,  if  you  take  out  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  and  they 
call  themselves  fiscal  conservatives. 
That  absolutely  undermines  the  point 
of  the  charade  of  fiscal  conservatism  if 
you  support  military  weaponry. 

You  know,  the  silliest  amendment  I 
can  imagine  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  other  day,  one  that  I 
completely  concur  with  the  military 
on.  It  allowed  people  in  the  service  to 
wear  all  kinds  of  different  caps.  And 
had  I  been  able  to  prevail  on  that 
vote— I  certainly  voted  against  it.  I 
think  the  military  should  have  disci- 
pline, strong  and  good  discipline,  and  I 
completely  support  the  military  in 
such  measures. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  more  time? 
With  that,  I  am  going  to  yield  back. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  thank  him. 

The  gentleman  still  did  not  answer 
the  question.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  economy  can  stand 
$130  billion  a  year  worth  of  deficit?  He 
eliminates  $70  billion.  He  says  it  is 
nonsense  to  raise'  that  question.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  gentleman  has 
not  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  of  course  he  re- 
gards it  as  nonsense. 

The  gentleman  is  one  of  the  biggest 
spenders  in  the  House. 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Oh. 
Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman 
spends  for  nearly  everything  in  sight, 
and  he  is  willing  to  cut  out  $70  billion 
out  of  defense.  I  would  just  like  to 
know  where  we  could  find  $130  billion 
more  so  that  v;e  can  balance  the 
budget. 


Mr.  WEAVER.  I  just  find  it  absolute 
nonsense.  I  vote  against  almost  every 
spending  bill  that  comes  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  vote  against 
some  of  my  most  cherished  programs. 
I  believe  that  if  you  are  going  to  have 
an  investment  in  the  strength  of 
America,  education  must  come  first. 
Must  come  first.  And  I  support  educa- 
tion programs  strongly. 

Any  yet  I  was  willing  to  vote  a  freeze 
to  educational  programs  if  we  voted  a 
freeze  on  the  military. 

And,  no.  you  would  not  do  that.  No, 
you  vote  a  freeze  on  education,  but 
you  increase  the  military  13  percent  or 
7.5  percent  over  and  above  inflation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  And  I  just  find  that 
just  to  be  terrible. 

So  I  would  be  delighted  to  yield  to 
one  of  my  big  spending  colleagues. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  is  an  organi- 
zation, the  National  Taxpayers  Union, 
that  rates  every  spending  vote  in  the 
Congress.  They  go  down  through,  and 
they  rate  all  of  the  spending  votes  in 
the  Congress. 

Now,  this  gentleman,  this  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  does  some  spend- 
ing. I  vote  for  spending  about  21  per- 
cent of  the  time,  which  means  that  79 
percent  of  the  time  I  vote  against 
spending. 

So  I  do  some  spending,  and  the  gen- 
tleman regards  that  as  being  a  big 
spender.  That  is  what  he  just  called 
me.  I  think. 

Now,  I  wonder  where  that  puts  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Go  ahead  and  read  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Because  he  votes  for 
spending  61  percent  of  the  time.  Only 
39  percent  of  the  time  does  he  vote 
against  spending. 

Now.  I  would  say  that  the  gentleman 
had  better  take  a  look  at  this  rating 
sheet  that  rates  all  of  the  spending 
votes,  because  somehow  here  the  gen- 
tleman is  a  little  confused  about  who 
is  doing  the  spending  of  money  in  this 
body  and  who  is  not. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  am  delighted  the 
gentleman  brought  this  up,  and  I  will 
reclaim  my  time  to  answer. 

I  used  to  be  rated  by  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union  as  one  of  the  top  20 
to  30  Members  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  fiscal  conservatism,  back 
when  they  took  honest  records  of 
actual  voting  on  spending.  And  I  used 
to  cherish  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  as  an  objective,  neutral  group. 
And  they  came  out,  and  every  year  I 
would  use  the  National  Taxpayers 
rating,  showing  me  one  of  the  most  fis- 
cally conservative  Members  of  Con- 
gress, until  this  year. 

And  let  me  tell  you  something  about 
it,  just  one  illustration  about  that  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  just  for  a  moment 


Mr.  WEAVER.  No,  I  will  not  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  OK.  He  has  just 
called  an  organization  dishonest.  I 
would  just  like  him  to  make  certain 
that 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  will  be  glad  to  illus- 
trate that.  I  will  be  glad  to  illustrate 
that. 

I  had  a  bill  in  the  Congress,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  last  year 
that  would  allow  eight  elderly  citizens 
who  claim  land  amounting  to  about  1 
acre  in  a  little  lonely  rural  road  be- 
cause a  missurvey  taken  25  years  ago 
showed  they  owned  that  land,  their 
homesteads,  very  modest  homes— they 
were  lumber  workers— I  had  this  bill 
to  quit  claim  any  claim  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  had  on 
it  through  this  mistaken  survey.  Now, 
remember,  these  people  had  paid 
property  taxes  on  both  their  land  that 
they  owned  and  the  land  that  the 
BLM  claimed  for  25  years.  The  BLM 
never  paid  property  taxes  on  the  prop- 
erty it  claimed.  These  people  did.  So 
they  paid  for  it  when  they  bought  it; 
they  paid  for  it  through  property 
taxes.  It  was  just  a  very  small  little  bill 
to  help  these  people  reclaim  some- 
thing that  was  really  their  own  that 
they  paid  for,  just  rnodest,  retired  lum- 
bermill  worker  couples  on  a  lonely 
rural  road. 
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The  House  of  Representatives  was 
good  enough  to  pass  this,  as  was  the 
Senate.  But  when  it  got  to  President 
Reagan,  who  was  busy  spending  bil- 
lions of  our  dollars  on  the  military  al- 
lowing Jim  Watt  go  give  away  billions 
of  dollars  of  our  natural  resources. 
when  it  got  to  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  that  bill.  He  vetoed  that 
bill  that  helped  eight  poor,  retired  citi- 
zens reclaim  the  land  that  they  paid 
property  taxes  on  for  25  years.  That 
was  the  kind  of  man  and  sensitivity 
that  President  Reagan  is.  He  vetoed 
that  bill. 

Somebody  called  up  the  White 
House  because  they  thought  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  know  what  he  vetoed, 
and  he  told  me,  no,  the  President 
knew  full  well  what  was  in  that  bill, 
and  he  vetoed  it.  I  was  so  proud  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  they 
overrode  that  veto  and  the  Senate 
overrode  that  veto.  Those  people  now 
have,  they  have  their  property  that 
they  paid  for  twice. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the 
National  Taxpayer  Union  survey. 
They  count  a  vote  on  the  $287  billion 
defense  bill,  remember  this  is  a  survey 
as  to  how  you  vote  on  spending  bills  in 
the  Congress,  they  count  a  vote  on  the 
$287  billion  Defense  appropriation  bill 
equal  to  a  vote  on  the  override  of  that 
veto  of  the  people  whose  land  was  re- 
turned to  them.  In  other  words,  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union  counts  a 
vote  against  the  override,  they  did  not 


want  to  give  back  the  land  to  those 
people. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  will  not  for  a 
second.  They  count  the  vote  on  that 
veto  override  to  give  those  eight  elder- 
ly citizens  back  their  land  the  same  as 
the  vote  on  the  $287  billion  Defense 
appropriation  bill.  Now,  I  say  let  us 
take  a  look  at  that. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  has  been  very  generous  in 
yielding  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania on  previous  occasions.  That  is 
what  prompted  me  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  get  involved  in  this  discus- 
sion. 

Several  weeks  ago.  I  responded  to 
some  fingerpointing  about  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  deficits  and  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  our  fiscal  crisis.  Let  me 
respond  again. 

President  Reagan  is  probably  the 
most  conservative  President  in  this 
decade,  or  in  this  century.  This  year, 
he  sent  a  budget  to  this  Congress  and 
here  is  what  he  said:  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Congress,  I  would  like 
you  to  spend  $925  billion  in  the  1985 
fiscal  year,  and  I  would  like  you  to 
raise  revenues  of  $745  billion. 

Now,  I  took  arithmetic  in  a  very 
small  community  in  North  Dakota, 
but  the  arithmetic  is  the  same  all 
across  this  country.  That  tells  me  that 
President  Reagan  was  asking  this  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  budget  that  calls  for 
$180  billion  Federal  deficit  in  the  1985 
fiscal  year. 

The  largest  deficit  in  this  countrys' 
history  before  President  Reagan  took 
the  Presidency  was  in  1976,  the  last 
year  of  President  Ford.  The  deficit 
was  $66  billion.  Last  year.  President 
Reagan  said  to  Congress:  I  would  like 
you  to  pass  a  budget  that  calls  for 
about  $850  billion  in  spending,  and  I 
would  like  you  to  raise  revenues  of 
about  $660  billion. 

Again,  by  my  arithmetic,  this  con- 
servative President  was  asking  this 
Congress  to  pass  his  plan  that  calls  for 
a  $190  billion  Federal  deficit.  I  think 
that's  nuts. 

You  can  talk  all  you  want  about  who 
is  responsible.  I  am  not  very  impressed 
with  the  Republicans  or  the  Demo- 
crats in  this  town  on  this  subject.  But 
I  can  tell  you  this:  There  is  no  leader- 
ship at  all,  none,  coming  from  this 
President  on  the  deficit  issue.  This 
President  talks  about  balanced  budg- 
ets and  asks  for  the  biggest  deficits  in 
our  countrys'  history. 

The  people  in  this  body  who  voted 
for  tax  cuts  and  the  unprecedented 
buildup  of  the  military  in  this  coun- 
try—almost doubling  it  in  4'/2  years— 
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and  believed  that  it  would  lead  to  any- 
thing but  fiscal  chaos  were  fooling 
themselves. 

Does  anybody  in  this  country  really 
l)elieve  that  you  can  increase  military 
spending  by  about  $100  billion  in  3 
years,  reduce  taxes  at  the  same  time, 
and  come  up  with  a  balanced  budget? 
When  I  came  here.  I  always  throught 
that  maybe  if  you  were  going  to  spend 
money,  you  were  going  to  have  to  ask 
the  taxpayers  to  come  up  with  it.  or 
you  were  going  to  charge  it.  The  Presi- 
dent's motto  is  borrow  and  borrow, 
and  borrow  and  spend,  and  spend  and 
spend.  That  is  his  credo.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  working. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia asked  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
a  question.  That  is  what  prompted  me 
to  join  this  debate.  He  said,  where  are 
you  going  to  cut  this  military  budget? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No:  I  asked  where  he 
was  going  to  cut  the  other  budget. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Congressman  Bedell 
took  the  floor,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  knows,  a  while  back,  and  he 
talked  at>out  where  we  might  cut  the 
military  budget.  I  just  want  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a  news  story  about 
Congressman  Bedell's  testimony  and 
his  work.  He  asked  some  questions 
about  why  the  Pentagon  spent  $400 
for  a  hammer. 

We  talk  about  the  Cadillac  welfare 
queens  all  across  this  country,  we  hear 
about  it  every  day  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  I  am  against  cheating:  I  am 
against  cheating  in  any  part  of  Feder- 
al spending  programs.  But  I  am  espe- 
cially appalled  when  people  we  pay  a 
fair  amount  of  money  to,  the  generals 
and  admirals  who  are  supposed  to  be 
concerned  about  the  defense  of  this 
country,  and  they  purchase  hammers 
for  $400  that  cost  you  $7  down  at  the 
hardwau°e  store. 

Let  me,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  will  permit  me,  talk  about 
what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  dis- 
cussed the  other  day.  He  was  chairing 
a  hearing  in  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee. He  had  asked  about  stories 
about  the  military  paying  $400  for  a 
hammer.  So  he  asked  the  military  offi- 
cers about  it.  He  said,  how  on  earth 
could  that  happen?  Did  somebody  pay 
$400  for  a  hammer?  And  the  Navy  rep- 
resentative at  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee said,  yes,  that  they  were  in- 
volved in  that.  And  Mr.  Bedell  said. 
could  I  get  some  more  information 
from  you,  how  did  it  happen?  The 
hammer,  this  Navy  officer  said,  was 
part  of  a  repair  kit  for  flight  simula- 
tors. Yes.  he  said,  he  would  be  happy 
to  send  Mr.  Bedell  some  background. 

So  the  kit,  it  turned  out.  contained 
21  small  hardware  items  that  the  Navy 
purchased  for  a  flight  simulator,  in- 
cluding a  hammer.  So  these  21  little 
tools  bought  by  the  Pentagon  for  this 
flight  simulator  repair  kit  cost  the  tax- 
payers $10,168.56.  Congressman 
Bedell  went  out  to  a  hardware  store- 


it  took  him  two  trips  to  two  hardware 
stores— and  purchased  the  identical 
items— absolutely  identical  items.  His 
bill  for  the  21  little  tools  was  not 
$10,168.56:  it  was  $92.44.  The  differ- 
ence is  waste.  This  is  one  example,  and 
it  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

H  it  is  a  feeding  program  to  give 
milk  to  hungry  children,  we  have  some 
people  who  jump  up  as  far  as  they  can 
jump  and  scream.  Liberal,  pointy- 
headed  welfare  nonsense.  "  But  if  it  is 
for  defense,  they  say  it  is  for  the 
strength  of  America.  And  God  bless  it. 
whatever  it  is.  we  are  certainly  willing 
to  spend  it. 

I  am  just  wondering  when  the  time 
will  come  that  the  same  test  on  public 
spending  will  be  applied  to  the  Penta- 
gon that  so  many  of  us  expect  to  apply 
to  everyone  else  who  spends  the  tax- 
payers' money.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  has  made  a  very  impor- 
tant and  constructive  point  when  he 
talks  about  defense  spending.  You  ask, 
where  can  we  save  money?  When  you 
stuff  peoples'  pockets  so  full  of  money 
that  they  cannot  possibly  spend  it  fast 
enough,  they  waste  it.  It  is  time  that 
we  get  involved  in  an  effort  to  make 
them  stop  it. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  friend  who  voted  for 
this  monstrous  military  budget. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First  of  all.  I  did  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion: the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  did.  But  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man made  the  point,  because  I.  of 
course,  voted  for  the  Bedell  and  all 
those  amendments  to  cut  out  waste  in 
the  military  too:  I  agree  with  it.  I 
think  the  military  wastes  a  lot  of 
money,  but  I  would  contend  that  if 
you  can  find  $70  billion  worth  of  waste 
there,  that  is  fine:  let  us  cut  it  out.  I 
am  not  so  certain  that  anybody  has 
come  up  with  the  kind  of  figure. 

I  would  also  ask  one  other  point: 
When  was  that  contract  signed  that 
bought  those  kits?  Under  what  admin- 
istration signed,  which  administration 
signed  that  contracf  What  was  the 
date  of  the  purchase? 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  do  not  have  the 
date  of  the  purchase. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  reason  why  we 
do  not  have  that  date  is  because  the 
purchases  were  made  under  the  Carter 
administration.  The  Carter  adminis- 
tration was  the  one  all  of  these  horror 
stories  that  we  have  heard  around 
here  were  uncovered  by  the  Pentagon 
just  recently  under  Cap  Weinberger's 
tenure  there.  They  started  a  rather 
extensive  look  at  what  had  happened 
at  the  Pentagon.  This  is  not  material 
that  was  uncovered  here  on  Capitol 
Hill,  it  was  material  that  was  uncov- 
ered within  the  Defense  Department. 


and  it  was  done  during  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. All  these  horror  stories 
are  from  the  Carter  administration. 
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Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  they  always  blame  it 
on  somebody  else.  I  am  sure  there  was 
plenty  of  fault  in  Carter,  Ford,  Nixon. 
Johnson.  Kennedy,  on  back,  but  right 
now  we  are  faced  with  the  biggest  defi- 
cits in  our  history  which  have  been 
promoted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whose  name  is  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  gently  and  delicately 
as  I  can,  let  me  say  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  is  nonsense. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  the  MX 
missile  as  an  example.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman has  voted  for  almost  every 
goldplated  weapons  system  that  has 
been  proposed  in  this  House,  in  recent 
months  at  least.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
weapons  program  that  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  brass  over  at  the  Penta- 
gon that  this  President  has  not  said  to 
Congress.  Let  us  go  for  it.  Let  us  go 
for  the  whole  barrel.  " 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  the  MX 
missile  as  an  example,  because  now  we 
are  talking  about  really  big  dollars. 
The  MX  will  probably  cost  up  to  $30 
billion.  That  is  not  small  change.  That 
is  a  big  chunk  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

When  I  came  here,  the  President 
said.  We  have  a  very  serious  missile 
crisis  on  our  hands.  "  I  know  some- 
thing about  missiles  because  I  come 
from  the  State  that  has  more  of  them 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  We 
have  300  underground  ICBM's,  each 
with  MIRV'd  warheads,  Minuteman 
Ill's  with  Mark  XII  warheads. 

The  President  says  our  problem  is 
that  there  is  a  window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity. You  .see,  the  Soviets  have  a  compo- 
nent of  accuracy  that  is  so  great  they 
can  pinpoint  those  silos  and  knock 
those  Minuteman  silos  out.  That  is 
called  the  window  of  vulnerability.  So 
we  need  to  close  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability. 

How  does  the  President  propose  we 
do  it?  Well,  let  us  put  MX  missiles  in 
the  very  silos  that  he  says  are  vulnera- 
ble, and  let  us  spend  $30  billion  doing 
it.  Who  does  he  get  to  support  him  on 
that?  My  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
and  a  lot  of  other  folks  in  the  House 
who  believe  that  is  a  good  idea. 

I  think  it  is  a  goldplated  weapons 
scheme  that  does  not  make  a  darn  bit 
of  sense  to  anybody.  It  wastes  the  tax- 
payers' money,  increases  the  Federal 
deficits  and  it  does  not  produce  one 
additional  ounce  of  strength  for  this 
country. 

I  am  proud  and  tickled  pink  to  vote 
against  the  MX  missile  as  often  as  it  is 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
think  we  ought  to  vote  for  readiness. 


We  ought  to  vote  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  We  ought  to  vote  for  the 
kind  of  things  that  make  this  country 
strong,  but  let  us  l)e  a  little  bit  choos- 
ey about  what  we  are  willing  to  vote 
for  in  the  name  of  defense. 

The  gentleman  talked  about  the 
repair  kit  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Bedell]  mentioned.  There 
have  been  dozens  and  dozens  of  exam- 
ples and  studies  that  have  demonstrat- 
ed exactly  the  point  that  I  made.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  when  that  purchase 
contract  was  issued,  but  I  can  say  this: 
that  the  amount  of  purchasing  by  the 
Pentagon  in  the  last  several  years 
under  this  administration  has  in- 
creased exponentially.  My  guess  is 
that  the  waste  we  are  uncovering  has 
also  increased  exponentially. 

If  we  are  really  concerned  about  the 
Federal  deficit,  let  us  really  start 
doing  something  about  the  major 
items  of  spending. 

I  would  like  to  pose  one  question:  If 
you  are  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  voted  to  increase  defense  spending 
by  $100  billion  over  the  last  several 
years,  did  you  vote  for  taxes  to  pay  for 
it.  and  if  not.  who  did  you  think  you 
were  charging  it  to?  I  think  we  ought 
to  ask  some  questions  like  that  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Let  me  reiterate  one  more  time  that 
I  am  not  very  impressed  with  the 
Democrats  and  our  record  on  spending 
issues.  But  I  am  sure  not  impressed 
with  the  total  absence  of  leadership 
from  this  President,  who  walks  around 
that  side  of  the  Capitol  with  the  Rev. 
Jerry  Falwell  saying,  "I  want  to  bal- 
ance this  Federal  budget  of  ours  and  I 
want  to  put  something  in  the  Consti- 
tution that  requires  it.  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution."  Then  the  next  day,  he 
sends  us  a  budget  that  says,  "except  I 
want  that  to  apply  to  some  other 
President  because  I  want  you  to  have 
big  deficits,  I  want  you  to  spend  a 
whole  lot  more  than  you  are  going  to 
take  in." 

I  do  not  like  that  approach,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  kind  of  leadership 
for  this  country. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  in  this  debate,  but  I  will 
say  his  name  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
very  illustrious  way.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  1  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  just  thought  if  my  col- 
leagues were  going  to  talk  about  me, 
maybe  I  better  he  here  to  defend 
myself. 

The  question  was  asked,  I  think, 
about  the  contract.  I  have  the  con- 
tract here.  The  contract  is  dated  No- 
vember 29,  1982.  Not  only  was  this 
done  under  the  current  administra- 
tion, I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  had  the 
Navy  in  my  office. 


I  ought  to  explain  how  they  did 
their  buying,  as  to  how  this  occurred. 
There  was  a  little  bit  of  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota.  The  cost  of  the 
repair  kit  was  not  $10,000:  it  was 
$847,000  for  the  repair,  and  it  included 
additional  items  in  addition  to  those 
that  I  bought.  I  bought  21  of  the  items 
that  are  in  the  kit  here,  and  that  was 
what  happened  of  the  ones  that  I 
bought.  But  if  you  think  that  the  Gov- 
ernment only  overpaid  $10,000  for 
what  they  bought.  I  am  telling  you 
that  was 

Mr.  WEAVER.  What  was  that  figure 
again,  I  ask  my  colleague? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  $847,000. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  $847,000? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  say 
that  he  had*  additional  information 
about  when  that  contract  was  signed? 
Was  the  gentleman  saying  it  was  not 
signed  in  1982? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  was  asking  the  gen- 
tleman the  questions  here,  and  so  on, 
because  it  was  my  understanding,  and 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  confirm  this,  that  some  of  the 
things  that  we  have  been  turning  up 
recently— and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man making  that  point— that  a 
number  of  the  things  that  we  have 
been  turning  up  recently  in  fact  came 
out  of  the  Pentagon  studies  and  were, 
in  fact,  contracts  that  were  signed 
under  the  Carter  administration.  In 
this  particular  instance,  this  one  was 
signed  in  1982.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  gentleman  bringing  that  to  our  at- 
tention, and  so  on. 

As  I  stated  before,  that  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  voted  for  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  on  the  floor  the 
other  day.  I  think  the  waste  and  abuse 
ought  to  be  cut  out  of  the  defense 
budget,  too,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it, 
but  it  is  not  something  that  started 
under  the  Reagan  administration. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  If  I  might  just  make 
the  point,  then,  when  the  gentleman 
said  earlier  that  this  occurred  under 
the  Carter  administration,  he  was 
wrong? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Evidently  I  was. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  point  that  I  was 
makng  was  that  a  number  of  the  abuse 
cases  that  we  have  heard  on  the  floor 
in  recent  weeks  are  abuse  cases  that 
did  come  under  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. I  think  that  what  we  have  is  a 
situation  where  we  are  able  to  line  up 
a  whole  series  of  these  things,  not  all 
of  which  have  occurred  under  this  ad- 
ministration, but  I  do  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 


clarified   the   matter   with   regard   to 
this  specific  contract. 

The  gentleman.  I  think,  makes  an 
excellent  point  and  I  am  glad  that  he 
brought  the  contract  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  I  just  want  to 
say  that  when  we  are  talking  about 
waste  in  the  military,  we  can  talk 
about  the  extravagant,  exorbitant 
waste  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Bedell]  has  so  dramatically  illustrated 
and  documented,  but  we  can  also  talk 
the  way  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  talked  on  the  waste  in  the  MX 
missile  itself,  $30  billion,  the  B-1 
bomber.  $7.7  billion  in  this  fiscal  year 
budget  alone. 

Can  my  colleagues  imagine  what  we 
could  do  in  this  country  in  housing 
and  education  and  other  elements 
such  as  that  for  $7.7  billion? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear.  There  are  several  dates  on  the 
contract,  but  all  the  dates  on  the  con- 
tract are  either  1982  or  1983,  at  least 
on  the  front  page  modification  dated 
November  29,  1982.  I  did  not  want  it  to 
be  said  it  is  not  November  because 
there  is  one  place  here  dated  May  13. 
1982.  another  place  says  November  29. 
1982.  and  so  on.  but  definitely  it  is  a 
1982  contract. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  So  the  gentleman  is 
saying  that  the  blaming  of  this  on 
Carter  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  incorrect,  wrong;  it  was 
under  the  Reagan  administration? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  explain 
how  it  happened,  because  I  think  it  is 
even  worse  than  it  sounds.  Let  me  tell 
my  colleagues  what  happened.  Let  me 
tell  my  colleagues  first  of  all  how  it  oc- 
curred. 

The  way  it  occurred  was  that  there 
was  a  person  in  the  Pensacola  branch 
of  the  Navy  base  down  there  who  was 
able  to  get  hold  of  the  prices  that  were 
paid  without  going  through  the 
normal  process;  in  fact,  there  was  an 
effort  to  keep  him  from  it.  He  is  the 
one  who  first  found  out  that  they  had 
paid  some  $400  for  a  hammer,  and  he 
was  so  upset  that  he  tried  to  get  more 
information  in  regard  to  it.  The  way 
we  found  out  about  it  was  that  when 
we  had  our  hearing.  I  asked  him  who 
it  was  who  had  paid  $400  for  a 
hammer  and  the  gentleman  said  that 
it  was  him.  and  we  succeeded,  after  a 
time,  in  getting  this  list  that  I  have 
right  here. 

If  my  colleagues  think  the  hammer 
is  a  problem,  let  me  say  it  was  about 
the  best  buy  that  we  had  on  that  tool 
kit  that  I  bought.  They  only  paid  $400 
for  a  $7  hammer.  That  is  only  about 
60  times  what  one  would  pay  for  it 
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retail.  The  kit  cost  over  100  times 
what  one  would  pay  for  it  retail.  The 
way  it  occurred  was  that  the  buying 
office  in  Orlando.  FL,  decided  that 
they  should  have  a  repair  kit  for  these 
flight  simulators. 
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They  decided  what  should  be  in  the 
repair  kit.  They  decided  who  they 
should  buy  it  from,  one  firm,  and  they 
decided  they  could  pay  as  much  as  $1 
million  for  this  repair  kit.  So  they  sent 
it  up  to  New  York  to  the  buying  office 
and  told  that  buying  office  that  they 
were  supposed  to  negotiate  with  the 
Gould  Co..  the  company  they  said 
they  had  to  buy  it  from. 

They  knew  that  they  had  to  buy  it 
from  them.  The  knew  that  they  had 
$1  million  that  they  could  spend  for  it. 
My  people  have  been  up  there  and 
talked  to  the  buyers  up  there.  They 
thought  this  was  one  of  the  best  jobs 
of  negotiating  they  had  ever  done, 
that  they  got  it  down  to  $847,000  and 
only  paid  $10,000  for  what  you  could 
buy  retail  for  less  than  $100. 

I  had  the  Navy  in  my  office.  The 
people  were  there  who  were  responsi- 
ble for  this,  and  they  insisted  that  this 
was  a  perfectly  proper  way  to  do  the 
buying,  that  it  was  just  fine,  and  that 
they  should  not  make  any  changes  in 
it.  That  is  under  this  administration. 

It  is  only  by  our  getting  involved  in 
it  and  through  Members  such  as  are 
here  on  the  floor  tonight  insisting 
that  things  t)e  changed  that  we  are 
able  to  get  any  of  that  changed. 

If  the  gentleman  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  is  saying  that  the  Pen 
tagon  is  supporting  what  we  are  doing 
to  try  to  correct  these  things.  I  have  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  better  get  in- 
volved more  in  what  is  happening,  be- 
cause that  is  not  at  all  what  occurred 
here. 

I  want  to  go  further  and  say  that  If 
you  think  we  have  solved  the  problems 
just  by  doing  this.  God  help  us.  Let  me 
tell  the  gentleman  that  this  problem 
exists  all  through  the  system,  and 
somebody  had  better  see  that  some- 
thing is  corrected. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  point  this  gentleman  made  was 
the  fact  that  Secretary  Weint)erger 
upon  assuming  office  did  begin  studies 
himself  of  waste  and  inefficiencies 
that  had  taken  place  in  Government, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  things  that 
we  have  discussed  on  this  floor  were 
items  that  had  been  turned  up  by  the 
Pentagon  people  themselves  as  being 
problems  in  their  procurement  proc 
ess.  In  fact,  there  were  articles  some 
months  ago  about  the  whole  business 
of  the  gold  plating  of  the  weapons 
system,  and  I  think  some  of  the  items 


the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  stopping  some  of 
that  are  excellent.  That  is  the  reason  I 
voted  for  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

I  think  to  contend  that  the  press 
and  the  Congress  have  uncovered  all 
these  things  is  not  correct.  Some  of 
them  have  Ijeen  uncovered  in  the  Pen- 
tagon process. 

I  certainly  thank  the  gentleman  for 
clarifying  the  case  with  regard  to  this 
one  point.  I  think  that  his  diligence 
and  the  diligence  of  everyone  con- 
cerned is  precisely  what  we  need.  We 
should  not  be  buying  a  lot  of  things  at 
high  prices.  Where  I  think  the  gentle- 
mans  point  differs  from  the  point 
that  we  sometimes  hear  on  this  floor 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  important  to  buy 
what  we  need  to  buy  at  the  proper 
price,  but  it  is  also  important  from 
time  to  time  to  buy  enough  defense  to 
defend  this  country,  too.  Those  are 
two  different  points,  the  point  being 
made  here  earlier,  and  the  point  that  I 
was  critical  of  earlier  was  that  It 
seemed  to  be  that  to  some  extent  we 
were  hearing  an  argument  here  for 
buying  no  defense  at  all. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
reclaim  my  time. 

I  only  have  a  few  minutes  left,  and  I 
need  no  more  time.  I  would  be  delight 
ed  to  yield  to  my  colleagues  for  the  re- 
maining time  that  I  have. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell]. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  have  to  express  this  gentleman's 
opinion.  We  hear  all  the  time  that  it  is 
the  military  that  has  exposed  this 
thing  and  they  are  correcting  it. 

Let  me  say  that  there  did  not  need 
to  be  any  exposure  on  this.  The  buyers 
knew  what  they  were  paying  for  every 
item.  There  was  no  secret  about  any  of 
it.  I  have  got  the  list  right  here.  They 
knew  it  all  the  time. 

The  only  way  it  was  exposed  was  by 
somebody  in  the  military,  through 
practices  that  were  not  agreed  to  by 
their  superiors,  being  able  to  bring 
this  matter  up  becau.se  they  were  so 
disgusted  about  what  was  happening. 

I  do  not  really  think  the  issue,  how- 
ever, is  who  is  exposing  what.  I  think 
the  issue  is  whether  or  not  anything  is 
going  to  be  done  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem. I  think  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
military  were  not  supportive  of  our  ef- 
forts in  Congress  to  correct  it.  They 
are  not  supportive  of  efforts  in  the 
Senate  to  go  all  the  way  in  the  correct- 
ing of  it.  In  my  opinion,  if  we  really 
care  about  a  strong  defense,  we  do  not 
get  a  strong  defen.se  by  paying  100 
times  retail  price  for  the  things  we  are 
providing  for  the  defense. 

I  commend  those  who  have  worked 
for  this,  but  I  guess  the  concern  I  have 
with  the  argument  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  that  that  is  what 
we  have  been  fighting  for  all  the  way 
through.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.    What    we    have    been 


fighting  is  those  people  who  say, 
"Look,  it  is  all  going  to  be  corrected 
because  Cap  Weinberger  says  he  cares 
about  it.  " 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  whether  Cap 
Weinberger  cares  about  it.  I  do  not 
know  about  that.  All  I  know  is  that 
the  system  is  such  under  this  leader- 
ship that  they  are  fighting  to  try  to 
keep  us  from  doing  what  at  least  a 
great  many  of  us  think  makes  sense  in 
having  competition  for  the  things  that 
the  military  buys,  and  if  we  accept 
that  argument  that  he  is  doing  every- 
thing, "and  don't  worry  about  it,  " 
then  my  argument  is  that  it  is  going  to 
continue  as  it  has  every  year  under 
this  administration,  wherein  the  per- 
centage of  the  military  contracts  in 
dollars  that  are  let  under  true  adver- 
tised, competitive  bids  has  declined 
every  single  year. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  the 
American  people  think  should  happen. 
As  sure  as  heck,  that  is  not  what  I 
think  should  happen,  and  I  hope  we 
will  not  try  to  fool  the  American 
people  or  fool  ourselves  by  saying  that 
since  Cap  Weinberger  says  he  cares 
about  this,  it  is  all  right  to  go  on  and 
have  the  percentage  that  is  left  under 
true  advert i.sed.  competitive  bids  de- 
cline every  single  year. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  not  the 
point  the  gentleman  makes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
true  that  every  time  you  throw  money 
at  something,  I  do  not  care  what  it  is, 
throwing  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, as  we  are  now.  in  the  military, 
you  are  going  to  get  extraordinary 
waste,  and  it  is  just  a  product  of  that. 

For  the  balance  of  my  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Let  me  say  again  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Bedell]  has  done  the 
Hou.se  a  real  service  with  the  kind  of 
work  he  has  done  on  this  issue.  He  has 
uncovered  a  lot  of  waste  and  a  lot  of 
abuse,  and  these  are  the  kinds  of 
things  the  Congress  has  to  take  care 
of. 

I  joined  this  debat<'  not  because  I 
think  the  Democrats  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  fiscal  policies.  I  do 
not  feel  that  way  at  all.  I  think  all  of 
us  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  this  town 
before  we  solve  this  fiscal  crisis. 

We  have  a  $110  billion  Federal  trade 
deficit,  we  have  interest  rates  that  are 
climbing,  and  we  have  nearly  $200  bil- 
lion a  year  deficits,  even  with  healthy 
economic  growth  every  year  now 
through  the  1980's.  I  am  telling  you 
that  these  problems  are  going  to  bank- 
rupt this  country. 

We  need  leadership.  I  do  not  like  to 
say  that  the  President  is  not  providing 
leadership,  but  he  is  not.  Let  me  say 
again   that   I   do   not   think   there   is 


much  leadership  coming  from  Demo- 
crats either.  But  I  have  had  it  righf  up 
to  here  with  that  little  smile  and  that 
wink  and  that  nod  of  the  President's 
when  he  says,  "My  friends,  I  am  for  a 
balanced  budget,  but  it  is  all  those 
other  folks  that  aren't  for  a  balanced 
budget  and  are  causing  this  country  to 
have  fiscal  troubles." 

The  President  is  asking  for  massive 
increases  in  military  spending  year 
after  year.  He  insists  that  we  can  have 
tax  cuts  at  the  same  time.  Now.  again 
I  did  not  take  a  very  sophisticated 
kind  of  arithmetic,  but  I  understand 
that  when  you  increase  spending  and 
cut  revenue,  it  means  deficits.  The 
kind  of  Federal  deficits  we  have  today 
are  unlike  any  other  Federal  deficits 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  I  am 
convinced  it  is  going  to  take  extraordi- 
nary leadership  by  the  President,  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  to  t)egin  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

A  deficit  downpayment?  What  a 
bunch  of  nonsense.  They  all  talk 
about  the  deficit  downpayment  pro- 
gram. Tou  do  not  have  to  make  a 
downpayment  on  something  you  do 
not  buy.  I  sure  as  heck,  as  one 
Member,  do  not  buy  this  sort  of  fiscal 
nonsense.  Why  on  Earth  do  they  talk 
about  downpayments?  Even  the  press 
is  into  it.  The  stories  are  that  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  will  cut 
the  deficits  by  blank. 

There  is  nobody  ctitting  deficits.  The 
deficit  in  the  next  3  years,  even  with 
the  deficit  downpayment  program,  will 
be  $500  to  $600  billion. 

We  are  involved  in  a  mirage  of 
terms.  They  talk  about  arms  control. 
There  is  no  arms  control.  Arms  are  out 
of  control.  Sometimes  we  get  a  little 
tired  of  that  rhetoric. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  the  President 
give  us  a  little  leadership  on  fiscal 
policy,  ajid  I  am  also  asking  the  same 
of  the  leaders  in  Congress,  Democrats 
and  Republicans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver]  should  be 
commended  for  coming  into  the  well 
and  starting  to  talk  about  military 
spending  and  fiscal  policy  in  combina- 
tion and  beginning  to  initiate  this 
dialog. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  CMr.  Dorgan],  whose  contribu- 
tion in  all  these  debated  has  been  out- 
standing. The  gentleman  has  been  one 
of  the  absolute  top  Members  in  the 
House  to  bring  these  issues  before  us, 
and  he  is  consistently  on  the  side  of 
the  right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  1 
minute,  and  then  I  am  going  to  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want    to   make   certain   that   we   get 
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something  clarified  here  before  this 
debate  ends. 

I  have  just  been  informed  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  that 
the  contract  we  have  been  talking 
about  here  with  regard  to  the  kit  was 
indeed  originally  signed  in  1979,  and 
that  this  is  a  supplemental  agreement. 
that  this  is  an  extension  of  the  con- 
tract signed  in  1979.  And  I  understand 
that  that  information  comes  directly 
from  the  man  who  originally  blew  the 
whistle  on  the  hammer  problem.  I  do 
not  doubt  the  gentleman's  paperwork. 
He  has  the  paperwork  there,  but  we  do 
have  that  information,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  make  certain.  I  was  operat- 
ing out  here  without  the  documenta- 
tion, but  that  in  fact  is  the  case. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  only  say,  more  fool 
they  to  have  resigned  a  contract  that 
was  that  bad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  time  is 
nearly  over. 
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Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it 
proper  for  me  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  15  minutes  to  address  the 
House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rules,  the  time  cannot  be  ex- 
tended; however,  the  gentleman  can 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane]  who  is  next  up  if  he 
would  yield. 


THE  DEBT  CEILING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  response  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  some  of  my  time:  if  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  respond  to 
the  issue  that  we  were  just  discussing 
first,  I  will  happily  yield  to  him  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  only 
documentation  I  have  is  this  docu- 
ment which  I  think  the  gentleman 
agrees  is  clearly  dated  November  29, 
1982.  I  had  no  knowledge  and  if  indeed 
there  was  something  earlier.  I  am  not 
here  to  question  that.  I  think  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  only  date  on  the 
documents  that  we  have  is  this  date. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  possible  indeed 
that  there  could  have  been  some  earli- 
er negotiations.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  understand  that  I  was  not  aware  of 
them  if  there  was. 

I  do  have  to  say  in  all  fairness  that  I 
do  not  think  that  is  the  issue,  howev- 
er, of  importance.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  agree  that  the  issue  of  im- 
portance is  what  is  being  done  now  to 


correct  the  problem,  what  is  going  to 
be  done  to  correct  the  problem  and 
what  we  can  do  to  help  see  that  the 
problem  is  corrected.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  all  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  see  that  that  is  done. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  more  and  that  is  precisely  the 
point  that  I  was  making  and  I  did  not 
want  to  be  misinterpreted  on  it.  I  do 
not  defend  Cap  Weinberger  when  he 
goes  out  and  signs  a  lot  of  outrageous 
contracts.  The  only  point  that  I  was 
making  was  that  a  lot  of  what  we  were 
in  the  process  of  uncovering  was  un- 
covered as  a  part  of  some  Defense  De- 
partment studies,  too.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  corrected  it  or  that  I  think  they 
have  corrected  it. 

I  have  my  battles  with  Cap  Wein- 
berger. I  think  that  there  are  some 
problems  with  regard  to  the  way  we 
spend  money.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
supported  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment; but  to  some  extent  here  we 
came  over  with  the  idea  that  this  was 
a  total  Reagan  administration  problem 
and  that  I  had  misrepresented  the 
facts. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
dates  on  the  contract  that  he  has 
there  are  1982  and  that  he  was  very 
sincere  on  that.  It  is  marked,  however, 
that  it  is  a  supplemental  agreement  in 
the  paperwork  as  I  look  at  it.  which 
would  tend  to  confirm  the  fact  that 
the  information  that  I  had  been  given 
that  it  was  indeed  originally  signed  in 
1979  under  the  Carter  administration. 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  It  does  not  matter  when  it 
was  signed.  We  still  have  some  prob- 
lems here  and  we  ought  to  correct 
those  problems. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  very  short  fur- 
ther statement? 
Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Certainly. 
Mr.  BEDELL.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, at  least,  that  the  exposure  of  this 
situation  did  not  come  about  by  the 
result  of  Government  auditors  or  any 
of  that  sort  of  thing.  It  came  about  be- 
cause somebody  in  a  base  in  Pensacola, 
FL,  who  was  not  supposed  to  have  the 
information   found   out   that   that   is 
what  it  was  costing  and  made  the  in- 
formation available,  rather  than  any 
effort  by  the  Department  to  try  to 
expose  these  things  and  get  them  cor- 
rected. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  happy  for  the  gentleman's 
comments.    I    might   just    inject    one 
other  comment  along  the  same  lines. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  remember  when 
Jay  Solomon  was  at  the  General  Serv- 
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Ices  Administration  and  an  audit  re- 
vealed that  that  one  small  agency  in  a 
single  year  had  stolen  anywhere  from 
$66  to  $100  million  of  taxpayer  dollars. 
I  talked  to  Jay  Solomon  about  that 
afterward  and  he  told  me  that  he  was 
convinced  that  the  problem  with  the 
GSA  in  that  one  small  agency  was  en- 
demic to  every  department  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  have  no  special  wisdom  or  insight 
to  verify  or  refute  that  statement,  but 
I  did  see  a  report  at  the  time  contend- 
ing that  had  we  put  all  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  auditors  to  work  au- 
diting just  that  year's  budget  for 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  when 
they  were  still  combined,  that  it  would 
have  taken  them  approximately  20 
years  to  complete  the  audit. 

I  think  that  highlights  one  of  the 
problems  we  have.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  doing  diligent  work  in  ex- 
ercising an  oversight  responsibility, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  as- 
pects of  our  job  here.  Several  years 
ago.  1  was  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  We  had  responsibility  for 
Social  Security,  medicare,  welfare, 
trade,  tariff,  and  customs,  and  all  tax- 
related  matters.  On  the  Oversight 
Subcommitttee.  we  only  had  three 
full-time  investigators. 

In  short,  what  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  we  are  not  fulfilling  our  oversight 
responsibilities  any  longer  in  this 
body.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do 
it  with  the  resources  that  we  have,  and 
for  that  reason,  frankly.  I  think  it 
would  be  prudent  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  contemplate  appro- 
priating the  first  year  after  an  election 
for  a  2-year  period  and  then  devote 
each  election  year,  since  we  end  up 
doing  a  lot  of  political  posturing  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  election 
years,  not  for  voting  appropriation 
bills  or  adding  legislation  to  the  books, 
but  reserve  that  second  year  exclusive- 
ly for  oversight,  with  a  view  to  hope- 
fully verifying  whether  agencies  and 
departments  that  we  have  voted 
money  to  spend  are  indeed  domg  the 
job  that  we  want  them  to  do  and  with 
the  kind  of  diligence  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  exercised  in  this 
case  that  we  have  discussed  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  should  also 
make  it  public  and  let  people  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  a  Dear  Col- 
league" letter  in  support  of  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  offered  and  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  help  and  support  in  trying  to 
do  something  about  this  particular 
problem. 


Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Well,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  the  job  he 
has  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  an  issue  that  is  going  to  be 
topical  again,  according  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  majority  leader  earlier, 
as  to  the  agenda  between  now  and  the 
July  recess.  That  is  the  reoccurrence 
of  the  vole  on  the  hike  in  the  debt 
ceiling.  That  vote,  sad  to  say.  is  an  in- 
creasing activity  in  this  Chamber.  We 
keep  hiking  the  debt  ceiling  with  regu- 
larity. We  had  two  votes  on  it.  as  the 
Speaker  recalls,  just  a  couple  weeks 
ago. 

I  got  in  the  well  and  spoke  in  behalf 
of  my  own  position  and  that  was  that  I 
would  not  vote  to  Increase  that  debt 
celling.  I  had  never  voted  to  increase 
the  debt  celling,  not  because  that  is 
necessarily  a  responsible  position  on 
the  part  of  the  entire  body,  but  rather 
because  my  voting  record  historically 
has  clearly  demonstrated  a  commit- 
ment to  fiscal  responsibility  and  if  all 
the  expenditures  that  I  voted  against 
had  prevailed,  we  would  not  have  been 
running  a  deficit. 

My  leader.  Congressman  Conable 
from  New  York,  who  is  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  got  up  and  elo- 
quently made  the  plea  at  the  time  of 
that  second  vote  to  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing that  that  was  the  only  responsible 
course  by  this  Chamber,  to  which  I 
can  respond  affirmatively.  Indeed, 
that  is  the  only  responsible  vote  by 
this  Chamber,  but  the  point  that  I 
made  and  I  harkened  to  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union  ratings  at  the  time, 
is  that  the  people  who  voted  to  spend 
the  money  are  the  ones  who  have  the 
obligation  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling. 

The  reason  I  invoke  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union  ratings,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  because  that  is  the  most  objective 
rating  of  the  entire  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Now.  all  of  us  in  public  office  are 
subjected  to  the  rating  games.  You  get 
everything  from  the  AFL-CIO,  on  the 
one  hand,  representing  organized 
labor  and  they  will  take  the  selective 
issues  that  are  of  concern  to  them  and 
rate  Members  based  upon  their  sup- 
port or  opposition  to  those  Issues,  just 
as  on  the  other  extreme  the  chamber 
of  commerce  rates  us  and  the  business 
community  will  take  its  selective  Issues 
and  then  determine  how  many  were 
for  and  how  many  against. 

We  have  two  senior  citizens  organi- 
zations that  almost  invariably  rate  the 
Members  of  this  Chamber  diametrical- 
ly opposed.  One  is  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens  and  the  other  Is 
the  National  Alliance  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens. The  national  council.  I  remem- 
ber in  their  first  rating,  had  such  sen- 
iors issues  as  whether  we  voted  for  the 
SST,  or  whether  we  voted  for  funding 
the  Metro  system.  The  national  alli- 
ance, by  contrast,  tends  to  focus  on 
those  heavy  expenditures  that  are  cal- 


culated to  produce  deficits  which  have 
the  heaviest  burden  on  people  trying 
to  live  on  fixed  Incomes  If  you  get  the 
inflation  that  inevitably  attends 
chronic  deficits  or  you  get  escalating 
interest  rates.  But  the  virture  of  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union  rating  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
that  It  does  not  make  qualitative  eval- 
uations. It  takes  everything  from  votes 
for  missiles  to  mortgage  subsidies, 
from  welfare  to  weapons. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
who  was  in  the  well  earlier  was  con- 
fused in  his  understanding  of  how  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union  evaluates 
us.  They  take  all  spending  bills,  all 
bills  relating  to  spending,  and  they  do 
not  equate  a  vote  for  the  defense 
budget,  for  example,  with  a  vote  for 
the  food  stamp  program.  They  are 
weighed  and  evaluated  in  terms  of 
their  total  dollar  impact. 
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Now.  after  we  had  the  debate  on  the 
hike  in  the  debt  celling,  which  failed 
to  carry,  as  the  Speaker  recalls,  on  the 
first  go  round,  I  suggested  that  we  get 
the  National  Taxpayers  Union  rating, 
and  we  start  with  those  people  who 
were  the  biggest  spenders  until  we 
reach  a  majority.  On  their  rating 
system  a  score  of  100  would  be  the 
most  fiscally  responsible  and  a  score  of 
zero  would  be  total  fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  had  either 
score.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  if 
you  start  working  up  from  the  bottom 
until  you  get  to  218  Members  of  this 
body,  which  is  a  majority,  you  will 
find  that  you  only  get  to  a  threshold 
score  of  28  to  find  218  Members.  That 
score  of  28  means  that  72  percent  of 
the  time  those  Members  voted  for 
spending  and  only  28  percent  of  the 
time  were  they  voting  against  spend- 
ing. That  is  not  a  very  high  score  be- 
cause the  scores  do  range  from  6  to  99. 

When  you  look  at  the  218  who  are  at 
the  score  of  28  or  below,  I  am  proud  to 
report  as  a  Republican  Member  of  this 
body  that  of  the  218  who  were  in  that 
category  there  are  only  7  Republicans. 
This  means  that  of  the  other  217 
Members  of  this  body  there  are  160 
Republicans  and  57  Democrats. 

I  think  that  is  illustrative  of  a  differ- 
ence between  our  parties.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  did  comment  on  the 
phenomenon  that  is  observable  in  this 
Chamber  in  the  15  years  I  have  been 
here  that  Republicans  do  tend  to  sup- 
port defense,  probably  less  critically 
then  many  of  our  liberal  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  And  I  think 
that  represents  a  philosophical  differ- 
ence. 

We  conservatives  would  argue  that  if 
you  are  going  to  err  on  the  question  of 
defense  spending,  since  protection  of 
the  country  is  the  No.  1  obligation  we 
have  as  Members  of  the  National  Gov- 


ernment, you  better  err  orj  the  side  of 
being  over-  rather  than  under-protect- 
ed. And  in  that  determination  we 
sometimes  fail  to  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bilities a£  fiscal  conservatives  to  exer- 
cise the  oversight  Chat  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  discussed  and  is  attempting 
to  do  on  a  small  scale.  But  every  little 
bit  helps.  Our  liberal  friends,  by  con- 
trast, tend  to  go  overboard  on  social 
spending. 

These  are  significant  differences  be- 
tween our  two  parties'  stands  on 
spending. 

I  think  it  would  be  futile  for  one  to 
attempt  to  suggest  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  conservatives'  commitment  to 
funding  our  defense  establishment  in 
this  country,  when  we  still  show  up  as 
the  fiscal  conservatives  on  the  Nation- 
al Taxpayers  Union  rating,  that  the 
deficits  are  the  product  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  It  is  important  I  think  for  all  of 
us  to  go  back  and  review  a  little  bit  of 
history. 

Since  1932.  the  Speaker's  party  has 
been  in  control  of  this  Chamber  for  all 
but  4  years.  Our  side  has  not  been  in 
control  of  the  Chamber  since  1955. 
That  was  30  years  ago. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  30  years  we 
have  witnessed  some  rather  remarka- 
ble increases  in  the  total  levels  of  ex- 
penditure in  this  country. 

In  fact  they  are  startling  and  have 
aroused  the  concern  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  expressed 
earlier,  and  a  legitimate  expression  of 
concern  because  it  took  us  154  years, 
until  World  War  II,  1943.  before  we 
got  to  a  national  debt  of  $100  billion. 
It  then  took  us  another  32  years,  until 
1975.  to  reach  a  $500  billion  conven- 
tional national  debt,  half  a  trillion. 
And  it  only  took  us  6  more  years  after 
that,  until  1981.  when  we  got  to  $1  tril- 
lion in  national  indebtedness.  And  by 
1984  we  were  at  $1-V^  trillion  where  we 
stand  today,  and  there  are  projections 
right  now  that  before  1985  is  out  our 
conventional  national  debt  will  be  in 
excess  of  $2  trillion. 

I  submit  to  you  that  we  are  hemor- 
rhaging, that  this  is  a  crisis.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  address  it.  not  as 
Democrats  and  not  as  Republicans. 
Let  Democrats  focus  on  Republicans' 
tendency  to  be  a  little  excessive  when 
it  comes  to  accepting  uncritically  what 
the  defense  establishment  wants,  but 
let  us  also  look  at  the  Democrats  con- 
tribution in  the  nondefense  spending 
portion  of  that  budget,  too.  It  should 
be  apparent  that  we  cannot  continue 
past  spending  habits  without  the  fate 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  al- 
ready touched  upon,  and  that  is  na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

I  saw  a  report  just  the  other  day 
that  is  frightening  to  an  extreme.  If 
we  were  over  the  next  16  years,  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000.  if  we 
were  to  balance  every  aspect  of  our 
budget  exclusive  of  debt  service  for 
the  next  16  years,  and  when  we  look 


bax;k  at  the  previous  16  years  we  only 
did  it  one  time,  and  if  we  financed  it  at 
just  10  percent  interest  rates,  with  a 
compounding  of  the  interest  rates,  our 
$1.5  trillion  conventional  national  debt 
today  goes  $7.5  trillion  by  the  year 
2000. 

Our  gross  national  product  this  year 
is  guesstimated  to  run  $3.5  trillion  this 
year.  Optimists  looking  at  growth  in 
our  economy  are  projecting  a  doubling 
of  our  gross  national  product  between 
now  and  the  year  2000.  That  means 
our  GNP  will  go  from  $3.5  trillion 
today  to  $7  trillion  in  the  year  2000. 

But  even  under  this  most  optimistic 
scenario  that  I  just  outlined,  our  con- 
ventional national  debt  goes  from  $1.5 
trillion  to  $7,5  trillion.  And  everyone 
should  be  frightened  to  death  over  fig- 
ures like  that. 

The  Speaker  is  senior  to  me  in  chro- 
nology but  the  Speaker  knows,  and  at 
my  age,  past  50,  I  can  assure  the 
Speaker  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  calculate  birth  dates 
annually  anymore  but.  rather,  in  dec- 
ades. We  are  talking  about  a  brief 
period  of  time,  years  in  which  my 
youngest  daughter  will  go  from  age  11 
to  27,  and  she  is  still  going  to  be  a 
young  lady.  In  fact,  the  21st  century. 
God  willing,  is  the  century  in  which 
my  eight  children  will  be  spending 
most  of  their  lives.  And  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages I  discovered  in  turning  50. 
which  I  faced  with  great  trepidation 
when  I  was  in  my  forties,  was  the  real- 
ization that  50  is  not  one  foot  in  the 
grave  and  the  other  on  a  banana  peel. 
It  was  a  realization,  harking  back  to 
my  childhood  growing  up  in  the  De- 
pression on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago, 
that  it  was  richer,  fuller,  and  more  re- 
warding experience  than  anything  I 
had  dreamed  possible  had  1  lived  to  be 
100.  When  my  older  brother  and  I 
were  growing  up  we  were  optimists. 
We  did  not  realize  we  were  deprived  in 
the  Depression.  We  had  to  read  about 
that  in  the  history  books  after  the 
war.  We  did  believe  firmly  that  this 
life  would  be  better  for  us  than  it  was 
for  our  folks  and.  indeed,  it  was  better 
for  us  than  it  was  for  our  folks.  And  I 
think  all  of  us  at  this  station  in  life 
who  have  at  least  reached  my  age 
have  the  obligation  to  be  worrying  to 
death  over  whether  our  children  who 
are  comparable  in  age  to  my  own  and 
who  will  be  passing  that  threshold  of 
50  in  the  next  century,  will  at  that 
point  be  able  to  look  back  and  say 
"Thank  God  I  had  the  opportunity  for 
this  grand  experience." 

That  is  our  stewardship  obligation  at 
this  point  and  in  that  I  think  we  are 
overlooking  some  fundamentals. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in  an 
issue  published  on  February  13  of  this 
year  had  on  the  cover  "Drowning  in 
Debt,"  it  says,  "Impact  of  another 
$180  billion  deficit,"  with  the  red  ink 
spilling  over  the  Capitol  dome. 


When  you  turn  inside  they  have  the 
tidal  wave  of  red  ink  depicted  starting 
in  1946  with  President  Truman  and 
then  running  through  1984.  with 
President  Reagan.  And  they  have  the 
pictures  of  the  President's  depicted 
over  years  of  surplus  and  deficit,  and 
President  Truman  comes  out  very 
well.  Of  the  eight  budget  surpluses 
since  World  War  II,  four  of  these  oc- 
curred under  the  administration  of 
President  Harry  Truman. 

But  I  think  where  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  errs-  in  portraying  pic- 
tures of  Presidents  there  is  that  Presi- 
dents have  nothing  to  do  with  spend- 
ing. You  remember  Jimmy  Carter  ran 
in  1976  with  a  commitment  to  have  a 
balanced  budget  by  1980.  President 
Carter.  I  am  convinced,  was  very  sin- 
cere in  his  determination  to  do  that. 
By  the  end  of  his  4-year  administra- 
tion we  had  at  that  point,  relatively 
speaking,  unprecedented  years  of 
budget  deficits. 

Ronald  Reagan  ran  in  1980  with  the 
hope  that  by  1984  we  would  have  a 
balanced  budget,  and  the  deficits  have 
become  aggravated  in  the  intervening 
years. 

D  1500 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this  Cham- 
ber, the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic,  originated  all  general  appro- 
priations bills.  The  spending  starts 
here. 

Harry  Truman  was  noted  for  that 
slogan  on  his  desk:  "The  buck  stops 
here. " 

We  have  got  to  acknowledge  to  the 
American  people  that  the  buck  stops 
here  on  this  spending  question.  All 
general  appropriation  bills  originate 
here.  We  also  originate  constitutional- 
ly all  taxes,  with  the  exception  of 
TEFRA  in  1982.  which  originated  in 
the  other  Chamber.  I  am  a  plaintiff  in 
a  lawsuit  still  to  overturn  that  danger- 
ous precedent.  But  that  means  that  all 
policy  originates  in  this  body.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  priorities  originate 
in  this  body.  When  we  engage  in  the 
finger-pointing  exercise,  ultimately 
the  fingers  have  to  point  back  at  each 
and  every  one  of  us  here.  Each  and 
every  one  of  us,  I  think,  owes  an  expla- 
nation to  the  American  people  as  to 
why  we  have  these  enormous  deficits 
when  the  spending  power  is  really  a 
power  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, when  the  taxing  power  is  a 
power  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  origination  of  policy,  as 
I  say,  and  the  arrangement  of  prior- 
ities are  as  well. 

These  are  House  functions  and  it 
does  not  serve  the  debate  when  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  which  is  an 
outstanding  periodical,  attempts  to 
equate  spending  with  functions  of  the 
executive  branch. 
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The  President  proposes  and  we  dis- 
pose. Now  that  is  a  point  that  is,  I  am 
sure,  misunderstood  by  many  young 
people  today,  judging  by  some  of  the 
revelations  about  the  deterioration  of 
education  in  this  country.  But  Ameri- 
cans ignore  an  understanding  of  our 
system  at  their  own  peril.  Because 
unless  Americans  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  they  are  not  going  to  affect 
significant  change  just  by  changing 
Presidents  or  even  changing  the 
Senate  then  our  problems  will  contin- 
ue unabated. 

What  we  need,  and  as  I  indicated 
earlier  it  is  a  bipartisan  effort,  what 
we  need  is  to  address  urgently  the 
question  of  spending  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
earlier  touched  upon  the  role  of  the 
defense  budget.  Defense  is  a  big  chunk 
of  total  spending,  no  question  about  it. 
But  I  think  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  back  in  John  Kennedys  ad- 
ministration it  was  45  percent  of  the 
budget  allocated  for  defense.  Under 
Eisenhower  it  was  the  same.  This  was 
true  on  a  roughly  bipartisan  basis, 
really,  down  until  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

That  is  when  we  began  significantly 
to  reduce  that  portion  of  our  total 
budget  spent  on  defense.  I  am  not 
going  to  blame  Democrat  Presidents  or 
Republican  Presidents.  I  am  saying 
this  was  a  bipartisan  observable  phe- 
nomenon and  this  body  went  along 
with  it  and  during  those  years  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  I  did  not  recall 
hearing  criticism  about  reducing  the 
portion  of  the  budget  spent  on  de- 
fense. By  1980  we  were  down  to  23  per- 
cent of  our  budget  spent  on  defense. 

Now,  President  Reagan  recommend- 
ed that  we  move  that  up  to  about  29 
percent  of  the  budget,  sustain  that 
effort  in  this  decade,  and  there  would 
be  no  question  about  any  potential 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  black- 
mail by  1990.  I  think  that  was  wise 
counsel. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  however, 
today  we  are  spending  less  on  defense 
than  President  Carter  recommended 
we  should  be  spending  at  this  point. 

To  attempt,  when  that  is  only  25 
percent  of  our  total  budget,  to  suggest 
that  defense  spending  is  the  cause  of 
this  is  misleading  to  an  extreme. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  another 
way  you  can  look  at  it.  You  can  look  at 
defense  spending  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product.  As  a  percent- 
age of  GNP  we  are  spending  one-third 
less  of  our  gross  national  product  on 
defense  today  than  we  were  spending 
in  1958. 

So  whether  measured  in  GNP  terms 
or  measured  in  terms  of  a  percentage 
of  the  budget,  it  is  not  the  Defense 
budget. 

I  think  furthermore  when  one  exam- 
ines the  ingredients  of  the  defense 
budget.    55    percent    of    our    defense 
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budget  is  manpower  costs  and  mainte- 
nance. Now  procurement  is  only  about 
35  percent  of  that  Defense  budget. 
When  I  hear  a  lot  of  young  people 
who  are  echoing  sentiments  they  have 
heard  about  how  desirable  it  would  be 
to  slash  defense  spending,  I  have 
pointed  out  to  them  there  is  one  way 
you  can  make  a  dramatic  reduction  in 
defense  spending.  That  is  to  reinsti- 
tute  the  draft. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  volunteer  military.  And 
in  peacetime  I  believe  in  the  concept 
of  a  volunteer  military  and  notwith- 
standing the  skeptics  at  the  time,  I 
think  it  has  already  been  borne  out 
that  the  volunteer  military  is  working. 
We  have  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
high  school  graduates  going  into  the 
military  today  than  we  had  under  the 
draft.  In  addition  to  that,  most  recent 
figures  indicate  that  all  of  the  services 
are  getting  more  people  who  are  seek- 
ing to  enlist  than  they  can  accommo- 
date at  the  present  time. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  to 
pay  more.  That,  I  acknowledged  at  the 
time.  I  said,  well,  that  is  the  price  we 
pay  for  the  security  we  get.  Whether 
it  is  police  and  fire  protection  in  your 
local  community,  or  whether  it  is  the 
defense  establishment  at  the  national 
level. 

But  I  remember  when  I  served  I  got 
paid  $85  a  month  as  a  private,  when  I 
could  have  made  $500  a  month  on  the 
outside. 

When  you  reinstitute  a  draft,  in 
effect  what  you  are  putting  is  a  dispro- 
portionate tax  burden  on  the  people 
you  are  asking  involuntarily  to  .serve 
their  country.  I  think  anyone  should 
be  proud  to  serve  his  country  any 
time,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
price  involved. 

I  think  the  young  people  today  who 
are  talking  about  making  vast  econo- 
mies ought  to  look  at  the  possibility  of 
whether  they  would  like  to  alter  the 
system.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
those  young  people  if  they  want  to 
make  those  economies  and  get  into  the 
75  to  80  percent  tax  bracket,  because 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  is  what 
they  are  going  to  find  if  we  were  to 
reinstitute  the  draft  as  a  means  of 
making  a  major  economy  when  it 
comes  to  defense  spending. 

This  problem.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one 
that  transcends  our  partisan  differ- 
ences. I  think  everybody  in  this  Cham- 
ber has  a  profound  concern  about  the 
legacy  that  we  leave  for  those  who 
follow  us. 

And  above  the  Speaker's  chair  there 
is  a  quotation  from  Daniel  Webster 
and  I  wrote  it  down  because  I  would 
like  to  read  it.  It  is  ger?p«ne  to  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Let  us  develop  the  re.source.s  of  our  land, 
call  forth  its  power,  build  up  il.s  in.stitulion.s, 
promote  all  its  great  interests  and  .see 
whether  we  al.so  in  our  day  and  Keneralion 


ma.v  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

Worthy  to  be  remembered,  I  think, 
are  the  key  words  in  that  quotation. 

What  we  are  performing  right  now  is 
not  worthy  of  remembrance  because  it 
is  calculated  to  destroy  the  Republic  if 
we  do  not  reverse  ourselves. 

Here  we  are  an  infant  Republic.  I 
got  an  artifact  in  China  on  a  recent 
trip  over  there.  I  asked  the  person  who 
gave  it  to  me.  "Is  this  old?  "  And  the 
woman  said.  No.  not  really.  It  is  only 
as  old  as  your  country.  " 

I  said  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
when  I  determined  to  work  on  a  Ph.D 
in  hi.story  I  gave  up  consideration  of 
studying  Chinese  history.  I  said  we 
think  in  centuries  and  you  people 
think  in  millennia. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  500  years 
hence  we  could  end  up  little  more 
than  a  footnote  in  the  history  books  if 
we  do  not  address  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  confronting  us  and  recol- 
lect some  of  the  wi.sdom  of  such 
people  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was 
probably  our  most  frugal  President, 
one  most  concerned  about  putting 
debt  burdens  on  other  generations. 

Jefferson  said.  "The  principle  of 
spending  money  to  be  paid  by  posteri- 
ty under  the  name  of  funding"— and 
that  was  deficit  spending  in  his  day— 
•is  but  swindling  futurity  on  a  large 
scale." 

We  have  the  moral  obligation  not  to 
swindle  futurity  because  futurity  is 
our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren and  the  fate  of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman,  first  of  all.  for  his  presen- 
tation. I  think  it  was  magnificent.  I 
think  he  puts  the  matter  of  the  deficit 
spending  of  the  Government  very 
much  into  perspective. 

But  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  made  the  point  there  are 
many  young  people  out  across  the 
country  who  do  not  understand  the 
process  and  may  be  misled  into  believ- 
ing that  Presidents  do  in  fact  create 
deficits. 

It  was  apparent  in  what  we  heard 
from  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  earlier  on  the  floor  that  there 
are  some  Members  on  this  floor  who 
either  do  not  understand  the  process 
or  are  attempting  to  confuse  the  proc- 
ess for  political  purposes.  Because,  of 
course,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  made  the  point  that  the  Presi- 
dent sent  us  a  budget  that  was  out  of 
balance  and  so,  therefore,  it  is  his 
leadership  that  is  leading  to  these 
massive  deficits. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  President  sent 
us  an  unacceptable  budget  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 


nois  and   certainly   from   my   stand- 
point. 
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But  the  fact  is  that  the  President 
can  send  all  of  the  numbers  up  here 
he  wants.  It  is  we  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  do  something  with 
those  numbers.  If  we  disagree  with 
those  numbers,  and.  unfortunately, 
most  people  in  this  House  do,  we  can 
do  something  about  it.  We  can  simply 
stop  the  spending.  We  can  simply  cut 
back  on  the  spending  and  do  what  is 
necessary  to  bring  those  deficits  in 
order.  Only  we  can  do  that  because 
only  we  begin  the  appropriations  bills. 
This  is  where  the  spending  starts.  The 
budget  process  has  become  a  political 
charade.  It  is  a  sham.  We  waive  it  on 
the  floor  anyhow.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence. The  difference  is  when  we  begin 
to  spend  the  money. 

The  fact  is,  as  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out,  when  you  take  a  look  at 
the  spending  records  of  Members  of 
Congress,  it  becomes  pretty  clear  who 
is  spending  us  into  deficits  and  who  is 
not  spending  us  into  deficits.  And  all 
of  the  political  shenanigans,  all  of  the 
rhetoric,  all  of  the  attempt  to  blame 
the  President,  all  of  the  attempt  to 
blame  other  parties,  all  of  that  is  ridic- 
ulous. What  people  out  across  the 
country  need  to  do  is  look  at  the  indi- 
vidual spending  records  of  their  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  is  that  simple. 
People  can  begin  to  react  to  the  deficit 
by  simply  asking,  "Does  my  Congress- 
man spend  money  or  not?  Is  he  one  of 
the  big  spenders  or  is  he  one  of  the 
little  spenders?"  If  he  is  one  of  the  big 
spenders,  he  is  contributing  to  the  def- 
icit problem;  if  he  is  one  of  the  small 
spenders,  he  is  not  contributing  to  the 
deficit  problem.  It  is  a  very  simple 
question.  All  people  have  to  do  is  begin 
to  ask  it,  evaluate  their  own  Members 
of  Congress,  and  if  they  think  the  def- 
icit is  important,  vote  accordingly. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  those  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  to 
that  something  again  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  time  I  came  to  Congress. 
I  came  here  in  1969.  I  remember  that 
the  President  at  that  time  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  congressional  man- 
date given  him,  because  we  gave  him 
his  marching  orders  down  there,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  do  that  and  make 
some  economies.  They  called  it  im- 
poundment. And  what  was  the  con- 
gressional reaction?  Why,  Congress 
promptly  passed  the  Anti-Impound- 
ment Act.  I  liken  that  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  sitting  down  with  his 
board  of  directors  to  run  a  company  in 
the  private  sector  and  they  map  a 
budget  for  the  year,  but  the  board  also 
expects  the  chief  executive  officer  to 
exercise  some  independent  judgment 
in  pursuing  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany in  seeking  to  maximize  profits. 


and  if  he  can  save  a  dollar  along  the 
way,  if  he  does  not  try  and  save  that 
dollar  or  increase  profits  in  the  proc- 
ess, then  he  surely  is  going  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  pink  slip  forthwith  at 
the  next  board  meeting. 

And  yet  in  effect  that  is  what  we 
have  asked  our  President  to  do.  We 
give  him  his  guidelines,  and  we  say, 
"You  cannot  effect  it." 

I  had  Don  Hodel  out  in  my  district 
at  a  bankers  conference  last  October, 
and  Don  Hodel,  who  was  kind  of  new 
in  town  in  that  new  position,  felt  that 
he  could  carry  out  all  the  responsibil- 
ities that  we  gave  him,  follow  the  in- 
structions we  gave  him,  and  yet  do  it 
with  300  fewer  personnel  than  he  had 
on  his  payroll  at  that  time.  He  was 
promptly  informed  that  he  could  not 
make  that  economy,  that  that  was  a 
congressional  decision.  And  to  the 
degree  those  are  congressional  deci- 
sions and  we  do  not  permit  the  flexi- 
bility to  those  administrators  in  the 
executive  department  to  effect  econo- 
mies over  the  guidelines  that  we  give 
them,  I  think  we  have  locked  into  the 
system  excesses  that  cannot  in  any 
way  be  blamed  on  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

What  is  the  other  tool  the  President 
has?  He  can  veto  legislation.  And  if  he 
gets  one-third  support  for  his  veto,  he 
can  force  us  to  go  back  and  negotiate, 
with  a  view  to  trying  to  hold  down 
total  levels  of  expenditure.  But  that  is 
the  only  weapon  available  to  the  Chief 
Executive,  the  veto.  And  the  Senate 
can  force  us  into  compromises.  If  they 
wanted  to  be  hard-nosed  and  fiscally 
more  responsible  than  the  House  is, 
they  could  force  us  into  compromises 
to  get  legislation  through  the  two 
Chambers.  But  the  significant  thing  is, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
just  observed,  all  of  that  process  really 
begins  right  here  in  the  House,  and  no 
one  focuses  attention  on  the  House. 
Back  home- they  are  mostly  preoccu- 
pied with  casework  and  local  problems, 
and  every  time  we  get  somebody's 
Social  Security  check  sprung  when  it 
was  caught  up  in  the  bureaucratic  red- 
tape  or  if  we  take  care  of  a  veteran's 
problem,  or  an  immigration  or  pass- 
port problem,  our  staff  does  it,  we  get 
the  credit  for  it.  And  you  will  never  be 
able  to  bad  mouth  in  the  presence  of  a 
person  thus  served  out  of  any  congres- 
sional office  that  Member  in  the 
future.  I  do  not  care  what  the  party 
affiliation  is.  We  do  that  indiscrimi- 
nately. Democrats,  Republicans,  vege- 
tarians. Independents.  Everybody  gets 
served  the  same  way  out  of  a  congres- 
sional office.  But  it  is  also  something 
that  tends  to  ingratiate  the  Member  in 
the  eyes  of  his  voting  constituency. 
What  they  have  to  do  is  look  beyond 
just  constituent  service  and  look  at 
some  of  these  vital  issues  that  come 
before  this  body,  especially  those  in- 
volving expenditures,  and  insist  that 
those  of  us  in  this  Chamber  will  vote 


to  guarantee  that  we  do  indeed  live 
within  our  means.  And  when  I  suggest 
that,  I  am  not  recommending  raising 
taxes,  either.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  percentage  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  consumed  by  govern- 
ment today  is  at  an  all  time  high.  We 
ranted  and  raved  as  Republicans  at  it 
getting  up  to  about  22.9  percent  in 
Carter's  last  year,  and  Republicans 
were  committed  to  try  to  get  it  down, 
hopefully,  to  the  19  percent  range 
again,  where  it  was  as  recently  as  1973. 
By  1983  it  was  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  That  is  the 
problem.  And  we  did  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  it.  And  again  people 
should  go  back  and  check  these  votes. 
The  are  important. 

We  had  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment brought  before  this  body 
through  a  discharge  petition.  We 
could  not  get  action  on  it  in  commit- 
tee. But  we  finally  did  get  the  bal- 
anced budget  bill  up  which  did  not 
just  mandate  balanced  budgets  but 
put  a  fix  on  total  levels  of  spending, 
with  an  escape  clause  provision  that 
will  enable  us  to  break  that  by  a  spe- 
cial vote  in  any  given  fiscal  year  in 
case  of  a  national  emergency.  And  un- 
fortunately, while  we  had  a  majority, 
we  did  not  have  the  two-thirds  neces- 
sary to  report  it  out. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  amend- 
ment is  an  important  ingredient  of  ad- 
dressing the  problem.  There  are  many 
other  aspects  as  well,  but  we  will  save 
that  for  another  occasion. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Just  briefly,  I  think  the  point  the 
gentleman  makes  is  also  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion recommendations  that  have  been 
sent  to  Capitol  Hill  by  the  President 
for  reducing  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures in  government,  the  President  has 
sent  those  recommendations  up  here, 
Congress  has  regularly  just  flatly 
turned  down  those  recommendations. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dannemeyer]  has  been  bringing  them 
to  the  floor  as  a  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion and  authorization  process.  And 
regularly  we  reject  those  here  on  the 
floor,  saying  that  we  are  not  going  to 
implement  those  cost  savings.  When 
the  President  implements  some  of 
them  at  the  executive  level,  we  regu- 
larly have  congressional  committees 
that  say,  "We  are  not  going  to  let  you 
do  that.  We  are  not  even  going  to  let 
you  do  what  you  have  the  power  to  do 
yourself.  We  are  going  to  reverse  that 
by  some  action  here  on  Capitol  Hill." 

So  the  real  momentum  in  Congress 
is  certainly  toward  spending  money 
rather  than  saving  money. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for 
yielding. 
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Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  have  been 
somewhat  surprised  that  some  of  our 
colleagues  who  do  prefer  spending 
that  I  would  view  as  excessive  in  social 
categories  have  not  jumped  with  alac- 
rity to  embrace  the  Grace  Commission 
recommendations.  Those  recommenda- 
tions were  designed  to  make  economies 
where  there  is  simply  bad  business 
practice  or  duplication  or  Inefficiency 
in  Government,  and  there  is  a  way  in 
which  we  can  all  get  on  the  same 
bandwagon  and  we  can  reduce  total 
levels  of  expenditure  without  getting 
into  substantive  questions,  policy  ques- 
tions about  some  of  the  programs 
before  this  body. 

The  ratings  follow: 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES-NA 
TIONAL  TAXPAYERS  UNION  RAT 
INGS 

(Democrats  in  roman;  Republicans  in  italicl 


Congres- 

Percent- 

sional 

ile 

spending 

score 

Alabama: 

Edwards 60  38 

Dickinson .'./.  67  49 

Nichols 60  38 

Bevill .T.'.:r:::r-  16  16 

Fljppo 40  23 

Erdreich 49  28 

Shelby 60  38 

State  average 33 

Alaska: 

Young 62  41 

Arizona: 

McCain 81  62 

Udall 6  13 

Stump 96  78 

Rudd 88  67 

McNulty 32  20 

State  average 48 

Arkansas: 

Alexander 0  8 

Bethune 84  64 

Hammerschmidt ....  69  51 

Anthony 37  22 

State  average 37 

California: 

Bosco 27  19 

Chappie 82  63 

Matsui 2  11 

Fazio 0  8 

Burton.  P.' 0  0 

Burton,  S.» 16  16 

Boxer 23  18 

Miller 48  27 

Dellums 49  29 

Stark 49  29 

Edwards 16  16 

Lantos 9  14 

Zschau 84  64 

Mineta 9  14 

SAumicay 97  80 

Coelho 2  10 

Panetu 42  24 

Pashaydn 73  55 

Lehman 4  12 

Lagomanino 78  59 

TTiomos 75  57 

Fiedler 75  57 

Moorhead 93  75 

Beilenson 37  22 

Waxman 23  18 
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HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES-NA- 
TIONAL TAXPAYERS  UNION  RAT- 
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[Democrats  in  roman;  Republicans  in  italicl      (Democrats  in  roman;  Republicans  in  italicl 


Congres- 

Percent- 

sional 

ile 

spending 

score 

Roybal 16  16 

Berman 16  16 

Levine 16  16 

Dixon 9  14 

Hawkins 9  14 

Martinez' 12  15 

Dymally 16  16 

Anderson 46  26 

Dreier 98  84 

Torres 6  13 

Lett-ij 72  53 

Brown 23  18 

McCandless 88  67 

Patterson 23  18 

Dannemeyer 99  86 

Badham 91  71 

Lowery 74  56 

Lungren 94  76 

Packard 86  66 

Bates 52  32 

Hunter 86  66 

State  average 37 

Colorado: 

Schroeder 62  40 

WIrth 40  23 

Kogovsek 35  21 

Broun 98  83 

Kramer 89  68 

Schaefer 93  75 

State  average 52 

Connecticut: 

Kennelly 4  12 

Gejdenson 6  13 

Morrison 42  24 

McKinney 57  36 

Ralchford 6  13 

Johnson 52  32 

State  average 21 

Delaware: 

Carper 58  37 

Florida: 

Hutto 50  30 

Puqua 23  18 

Bennett 56  35 

Chappell 27  19 

AfcCo//um 88  67 

MacKay 57  36 

Gibbons 52  31 

Young 75  57 

Bi/iraA:is 85  65 

Ireland 65  46 

Nelson 49  29 

Lewis 71  52 

Mack 96  78 

Mica 23  18 

Shaw 86  66 

Smith 9  14 

Lehman 32  20 

Pepper 1  9 

Fascell 6  13 

State  average 37 

Georgia: 

Thomas 40  23 

Hatcher 9  14 

Ray 71  52 

Levitas 56  35 

Fowler 16  16 

Gtngnch 82  63 

McDonald  * 99  92 

Darden  ' 54  33 

Rowland 37  22 

Jenkins 61  39 


Congres- 

Percent- 

sional 

ile 

spending 

score 

Barnard 62  41 

State  average 38 

Hawaii: 

HefteM 27  19 

Akaka 2  11 

State  average 13 

Idaho: 

Cratg 95  77 

Hansen 97  80 

State  average 78 

Illinois: 

Washington' 0  0 

Hayes' 27  19 

Savage 37  22 

Russo 49  29 

OBnen 54  33 

Lipinski 20  17 

Hyde 75  57 

Collins 35  21 

Rostenkowski 20  17 

Yates 32  20 

Porter 69  51 

Annunzio 6  13 

Crane.  P 99  87 

Erlenbom 77  58 

Corcoran' 88  67 

Madigan 75  57 

Martin 90  70 

Evans 37  22 

Michel 66  48 

Crane.  D 99  89 

Durbin 50  30 

Price 0  7 

Simon 6  13 

Stale  average 39 

Indiana: 

Hall 12  15 

Sharp 55  34 

Hiler 92  72 

Coats 89  69 

Hillis 67  49 

Burton 93  73 

Myers 66  47 

McCloskey 23  18 

Hamilton 42  24 

Jacobs 69  51 

Slate  average 45 

Iowa: 

Leach 73  55 

Tauke 90  70 

trans 79  60 

Smith 27  19 

Harkin 44  25 

Bedell 52  32 

State  average 44 

Kansas: 

Roberts 94  76 

Slattery 72  53 

Wmn 78  59 

Glickman 54  33 

Whittaker 86  66 

State  average 58 

Kentucky: 

Hubbard 61  39 

Natcher 16  16 

Mazzoli 37  22 

Snyder 79  60 

Rogers 71  52 

Hopkins 86  66 

Perkins 4  12 

State  average 38 


(Democrats  in  roman;  Republicans  in  italic]      [Democrats  in  roman;  Republicans  in  italic]      (Democrats  in  roman;  Republicans  in  italic] 


Percent- 
ile 


Congres- 
sional 

spending 
score 


Louisiana:  | 

Livingston 69  SI 

Boggs 0  8 

Tauzin...i 69  51 

Roemer.. 91  71 

Huckaby 58  37 

Moore...., 78  59 

Breaux 60  38 

Long 4  12 

State  average 41 

Maine: 

McKeman 54  33 

Snowe 62  41 

State  average 37 

Maryland: 

Dyson 37  22 

Long i 20  17 

Mikulski 32  20 

Holt 84  64 

Hoyer...., 0  8 

Byron...., 58  37 

Mitchell 32  20 

Barnes 16  16 

State  aiverage 2S 

Massachusetts: 

Conte 56  35 

Boland  ..* 12  15 

Early 49  28 

Prank 40  23 

Shannon 35  21 

Mavroules 12  15 

Markey 35  21 

ONeil '  .> 0  0 

Moakley* 9  14 

Studds 42  24 

Donnelly 40  23 

State  average 22 

Michigan: 

Conyers.i 44  25 

PurseU...', 69  51 

Wolpe..... 37  22 

Siljandef 85  65 

Sawyer.. 64  43 

Carr , 23  18 

Kildee 44  25 

Traxler 27  19 

VanderJagt 67  49 

Albosta 27  19 

Davis 42  24 

Bonior...« 20  17 

Crockett. 48  27 

Hertel..... 46  26 

Ford 12  15 

Dingell 16  16 

Levin 23  18 

Broomfitld 79  60 

State  average 30 

Minnesota: 

Penny 50  30 

Weber....i 93  75 

Fremel.., 94  76 

Vento 35  21 

Sabo 12  15 

Sikorski 40  23 

Stangeland 73  55 

Oberstar 27    .  19 

State  average 39 

Mississippi: 

Whitten 20  17 

Franklin 81  62 

Montgomery 73  54 

Dowdy 9  14 


Percent- 
ile 


Congres- 
sional 

spending 
score 


Lott 81  61 

State  average 42 

Missouri: 

Clay 32  20 

Young 20  17 

Gephardt 12  15 

Skelton 44  25 

Wheat 16  16 

Coleman 64  45 

Taylor 75  57 

Emerson 79  60 

Volkmer 52  31 

State  average 32 

Montana; 

Williams 35  21 

Marlenee 73  55 

State  average 38 

Nebraska: 

Bereuter 69  51 

Daub 86  66 

Smith 75  57 

State  average 58 

Nevada; 

Reid 27  19 

Vucanovich 89  69 

State  average 43 

New  Hampshire; 

D'Amours 50  30 

Gregg 96  78 

State  average 54 

New  Jersey: 

Plorio 40  23 

Hughes 56  35 

Howard 9  14 

Smith 42  24 

Roukema 73  54 

Dwyer 6  13 

Rinaldo 44  25 

Roe 1  9 

Torricelli 23  18 

Rodino 2  11 

Minish 23  18 

Courier 78  59 

Forsythe 89  69 

Guarini 12  15 

State  average 28 

New  Mexico: 

Lujan 75  57 

Skeen 79  60 

Richardson 23  18 

State  average 45 

New  York: 

Carney 77  58 

Downey 27  19 

Mrazek 46  26 

Lent 62  41 

McGrath 66  48 

Addabbo 12  15 

Ackerman 20  17 

Scheuer 12  15 

Ferraro 16  16 

Schumer 20  17 

Towns 27  19 

Owens 23  18 

Solarz 9             ,    14 

Molinari 64  42 

Green 60  38 

Range] 23  18 

Weiss 46  26 

Garcia 16  16 

Biaggi 12  15 

Ottinger 40  23 


Percent- 
ile 


Congres- 
sional 

spending 
score 


Fish 58  37 

Gilman 37  22 

Stratton 23  18 

Solomon 93  75 

Boehlert 48  27 

Martin 65  46 

Wortley 66  48 

McHugh 12  15 

Horton 46  26 

Conable 93  74 

Kemp 73  54 

LaPalce 27  19 

Nowak 6  13 

Lundine 37  22 

State  average 29 

North  Carolina: 

Jones 16  16 

Valentine 56  35 

Whitley 23  18 

Andrews 27  19 

Neal 27  19 

Brill 27  19 

Rose 4  12 

Hefner 20  17 

Martin 82  63 

Broyhill 92  72 

Clarke 23  18 

Slate  average 28 

North  Dakota; 

Dorgan 52  32 

Ohio; 

Luken 35  21 

Gradison 78  59 

Hall 50  30 

Oxley 82  63 

Latta 89  69 

McEwen 78  59 

DeWine 88  67 

Kindness 81  62 

Kaplur 46  26 

Miller 89  69 

Eckart 49  29 

Kasich 85  65 

Pease 32  20 

Seiberling 27  19 

Wylie 71  52 

Regula 64  45 

Williams 46  26 

Applegate 56  35 

Peighan 44  25 

Oakar 27  19 

Stokes 32  20 

Slate  average 42 

Oklahoma: 

Jones 58  37 

Synar 35  21 

Watkins 50  30 

McCurdy 58  37 

Edwards 81  62 

English 64  42 

State  average 38 

Oregon: 

AuCoin 58  37 

Smith,  R 84  64 

Wyden 44  25 

Weaver 61  39 

Smith,  D 98  81 

State  average 48 

Pennsylvania: 

Foglietta 9  14 

Gray 16  16 

Borski 16  16 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-NA 
TIONAL  TAXPAYERS  UNION  RAT 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-NA 
TIONAL  TAXPAYERS  UNION  RAT 
INGS— Continued 


[Democrats  in  roman.  Republicans  in  italic!      [Democrats  in  roman:  Republicans  in  italic! 


Percent- 
ile 

CoHKres 
sional 

spending 
score 

Kolter 20  n 

ScfiuUe 75  57 

Yatron 27  19 

Edgar 44  2b 

Kostmayer 23  18 

Shuater 92  72 

McDade 48  27 

Harrison 6  13 

Murtha 1                   9 

Coughlin 69  51 

Coyne 2  11 

Ritter 85  65 

Walker 97  79 

Gfkas 85  65 

Walgren 49  29 

Goodling 82  63 

Gaydos 6  13 

Ridge 57  36 

Murphy 40  23 

dinger 62  41 

State  average 34 

Rhode  Island; 

St  Germain 12  15 

Schneider 52  32 

State  average 24 

South  Carolina; 

Hartnett 96  78 

Spence 81  62 

Derrick 35  21 

Campbell 78  59 

Spratt 27  19 

Tallon 27  19 

State  average. 43 

South  Dakota; 

Daschle 32  20 

Tennessee: 

Quillen 67  49 

Duncan 66  47 

Lloyd 52  32 

Cooper 40  23 

Boner 4  12 

Gore 9  14 

Sundguist 74  56 

Jones 23  18 

Ford 6  13 

State  average 30 

Texas: 

Hall.  S 66  48 

Wilson 12  15 

Bartlett 91  71 

Hall.  R 66  47 

Bryant 9  14 

Gromm 95  77 

Archer 97  79 

Fields 93  73 

Brooks 32  20 

Pickle 32  20 

Leath 67  49 

Wright 2  10 

Hightower 55  34 

Patman 62  40 

de  la  Garza 6  13 

Coleman 9  14 

Stenholm 86  66 

Leland 20  17 

Hance' 56  35 

Gonzalez 9  M 

Loef/ler 91  71 

Paul 99  M 

Kazen 37  22: 

Frost 2  n 

Andrews 52  :?2: 


Congres 

Percent 

sional 

ile 

spending 

score 

Vandergriff 57  36 

Ortiz 2  11 

Slate  average 38 

Utah: 

Hansen 96  78 

Marriott 73  54 

.\ielson 95  77 

State  average 69 

Vermont: 

Jeffords 55  34 

Virginia: 

Baleman 72  53 

Whilehurst 69  51 

Blilcy 79  60 

Sisisky 32  20 

Daniel 82  63 

Olin 62  40 

Robinson 81  62 

Parrts 69  51 

Bouiher 2  11 

Wolf 64  45 

Slate  average 46 

Wa-shmglon: 

Pntchard- 68  50 

Swift 16  16 

Honker 16  16 

Morn.son 61  39 

Folev 2  10 

Dirks 16  16 

Lowry 44  25 

Chandler 65  46 

State  average  ....,..,.,... 26 

West  Virginia 

Mollohan 4  12 

Staggers 12  15 

Wi.se 32  20 

Rahall 37  22 

State  average 17 

Wi.sconsin: 

A.spin 6  13 

Ka.stenmeier ...........  42  24 

Gundrrson 74  56 

Zablocki 0  6 

Moody 42  24 

Petri 84  64 

Obey 27  19 

Roth 81  61 

Sensenbrenner 96  78 

Stale  average 39 

Wvoming; 

Cheney 90  70 

'  Score  based  on  less  than  25"^^  of  the 
votes. 

•Score  ba.sed  on  le.s.s  than  75'"r  of  the 
votes. 

'Score  based  on  le.s.s  than  50'"'r  of  the 
votes. 

Senate  Key.^Congres-sional  spending 
score:  The  Congressional  Spending  Score  in- 
dicates how  often  a  congressman  voles  for 
reduced  spending.  Good,  60'"t  or  more;  Fair. 
47  59<^f;  Average.  34  46'",;  Big  Spender.  33"="^ 
or  less. 

Percentile:  A  percentile  helps  you  quickly 
compare  a  .senator's  score  to  the  rest  of  the 
Senate.  For  example,  a  senator  who  .scored 
higher  than  78  of  the  100  senators  would  be 
in  the  78th  percentile. 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  addressing 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  critical 
problem  facing  our  Nation  today.  The 


magnitude  of  this  problem  is  of  such 
awesome  proportion  that  it  staggers 
the  imagination.  I  am  referring  to  this 
country's  $200  billion  budgetary  defi- 
cit and  indebtedness  of  almost  $1.5 
trillion.  Although  we  have  repeatedly 
discussed  the  crisis  caused  by  such 
fiscal  irresponsibility,  we  have  failed 
to  arrive  at  a  solution:  in  fact,  we 
rarely  address  the  root  of  the  problem, 
which  I  maintain  to  be  the  spending 
practices  of  this  House  and  the  other 
body. 

Throughout  our  Nation's  208-year 
history,  we  have  enjoyed  unprecen- 
dented  growth  and  prosperity,  which 
have  enabled  us  to  provide  for  our  citi- 
zens. Unfortunately,  Congress,  in  its 
zeal  to  be  an  institution  for  all  seasons 
(and  all  pressure  groups),  has  attempt- 
ed to  solve  the  Nation's  ills  with  finan- 
cial medication,  and  in  the  process  has 
plummeted  the  Nation  into  unprece- 
dented debt.  As  a  body,  we  have 
become  uncontrollable  and  unaccount- 
able in  our  allocation  of  tax  dollars, 
and  we  have  overstepped  the  constitu- 
tional boundaries  governing  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Abraham  Lincoln  stated  that  the 
Federal  Government's  role  is  to  do  for 
the  people  what  they  cannot  do  for 
themselves:  our  Founding  Fathers  in 
the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  de- 
fined this  role  to  include  the  establish- 
ment of  justice,  insurance  of  domestic 
tranquility,  provision  for  the  common 
defence,  and  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare. 

But  during  past  decades  we  have  lib- 
erally interpreted  the  context  of  these 
directives  to  include  such  lunacies  as 
regulation  of  pot  holders  and  swim- 
ming pool  slides,  and  I  seriously  doubt 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  would  have 
signed  legislation  providing  for  the 
bailout  of  a  failing  business,  or  guar- 
anteed money  for  a  bankrupt  city. 
Fortunately,  many  of  our  Nation's 
leaders  have  recognized  the  need  for  a 
limited,  albeit  central,  government  to 
provide  that  which  States  could  and 
should  not  provide  for  their  citizens. 

If  Federal  legislators  had  continued 
the  propensity  to  spend  within  the 
limits  fashioned  by  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers, we  would  not  have  any  deficit  or 
national  debt.  The  wealth  generated 
by  our  country  each  year  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  support  the  functions  del- 
egated to  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  Constitution.  We  as  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  well  advised  to 
study  this  document,  to  learn  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  a  more  proper  fiscal  role. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  say  to  the  citi- 
zens of  America  who  elected  us  to 
serve  as  their  representatives  that  we 
hear  their  call  for  a  balanced  budget. 
As  we  contemplate  the  pressing  legis- 
lative issues  of  this  final  session  of 
Congress,  may  we  redirect  our  prior- 


ities toward  restoring  fiscal  sanity  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  by  undertaking  a 
conscientious  approach  to  reducing 
the  scope  of  Government  by  making 
corresponding  reductions  in  Federal 
expenditures.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
ACT  OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today,  the  Financial 
Institutions  Act  of  1984,  is  legislation 
that  melds  together  several  legislative 
proposals  dealing  with  the  issue  of  fi- 
nancial restructuring.  It  has  broad 
support  among  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Telecommunications, 
Consumer  Protection  and  Finance.  A 
substantial  portion  of  the  bill  is  a  very 
much  like  the  St  Germain-Wylie  bill, 
H.R.  5734.  of  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  Mr.  Dingell,  and 
myself  are  cosponsors,  as  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  RiNALDO.  Members  will 
also  recognize  that  much  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  is  identical  with,  or 
similar  to,  that  in  earlier  bills  which  I 
have  introduced,  particularly  H.R. 
5342. 

The  new  bill  introduced  today  ac- 
complishes much  of  what  the  majority 
of  the  sul)committee  and  I  intended  to 
accomplish  when  we  introduced  H.R. 
5342,  the  "Capital  Markets  Commis- 
sion and  Moratorium  Act"  on  April  3 
of  this  year.  Our  objective  was  to  stop 
the  piecemeal,  ad  hoc  rush  to  deregu- 
lation that  has  occurred  over  the  last 
several  years  in  order  to  preserve  con- 
gressional options  in  dealing  with  com- 
prehensive financial  restructuring  pro- 
posals. Our  hearings  on  the  bill,  on 
April  3  and  4,  and  May  17,  revealed 
that  there  was  strong  support  for  this 
objective.  But  we  also  learned  that 
there  was  substantial  support  for  per- 
manently closing  the  largest  loopholes 
in  current  financial  law— an  alterna- 
tive means  of  achieving  most  of  the 
objectives  we  sought.  The  St  Germain- 
Wylie  bill  adopted  a  form  of  this  ap- 
proach. 

One  of  the  important  loopholes  that 
will  be  closed  by  this  legislation  relates 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  separation  be- 
tvjieen  banking  and  securities  activi- 


ties—the so-called  Glass-Steagall  loop- 
hole. The  issues  raised  by  the  erosion 
of  this  law  in  recent  years  are  matters 
of  concern  to  both  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, which  has  jurisdiction  over 
banking,  and  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  securities  activities.  The  wall 
between  these  two  different  industries 
could  be  rebuilt  from  either  side.  The 
moratorium  bill,  H.R.  5342,  did  not 
amend  the  banking  laws,  but  accom- 
plished the  objective  of  temporarily 
imposed  a  separation  between  banking 
and  securities.  It  also  temporarily  rein- 
stated the  separation  between  these 
two  functions  and  insurance,  and  be- 
tween finance  and  commerce. 

The  present  bill  focuses  more  nar- 
rowly on  the  crumbling  wall  that  has 
divided  banking  from  other  financial 
functions  and  from  commerce  for  50 
years.  It  does  not  attempt  to  resolve 
legislatively  the  broader  structural 
concerns  dealt  with  in  the  moratorium 
bill,  but  it  sets  in  process  studies 
which  will  help  us  resolve  them  in  the 
future.  This  approach,  I  believe,  is 
practical  and  appropriate  at  this  time. 
The  concerns  involving  securities,  in- 
surance and  commercial  firms  enter- 
ing banking  and  vice  versa  are  immedi- 
ate concerns.  Those  involving  other  fi- 
nancial intermediaries  are  important, 
but  less  immediate.  The  entry  of 
banlcs  into  securities  and  insurance  ac- 
tivities and  vice  versa  raise  questions 
about  the  structure  and  functioning  of 
those  industries  and  markets  that  are 
of  as  much  concern  to  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  as  are  issues 
that  relate  primarily  to  these  interme- 
diaries. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  we  have 
therefore  included  a  number  of  provi- 
sions in  our  bill  that  amend  banking 
law.  However,  in  dealing  with  some  of 
the  specific  securities  issues,  we  have 
added  references  to  securities  law— 
again  for  the  sake  of  clarity.  The  sub- 
stantive issues  are  very  complex.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  worked  very 
closely  with  the  Banking  Committee 
in  redrafting  our  bill  and  have  coordi- 
nated our  efforts  with  theirs  in  achiev- 
ing what  leading  members  of  both 
committees  perceive  to  be  a  common 
goal. 

As  the  attached  analysis  of  the  bill 
indicates,  title  I  of  this  bill  retains 
most  of  the  findings  and  policy  out- 
lined in  title  I  of  the  moratorium  bill, 
H.R.  5342.  Title  II  tracks  the  St  Ger- 
main-Wylie bill  in  many  respects.  This 
bill,  however,  exempts  trust  companies 
from  the  new  definition  of  the  term 
"bank"  provided  in  the  bill  and  from 
the  restrictions  on  banks  securities  ac- 
tivities, because  these  specialized  insti- 
tutions do  not  make  commercial  loans 
and  are  not  now— and  could  not 
become— major  players  in  the  pay- 
ments system. 

This  bill  also  differs  from  St  Ger- 
main-Wylie in  the  provisions  relating 


to  State  powers.  The  intent  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  end  the  so-called  South 
Dakota  problem— whereby  that  State 
allowed  a  large  New  York  based  na- 
tional bank  to  purchase  a  State  bank 
to  sell  insurance  outside— but  not 
within— South  Dakota.  To  clarify  the 
intent  of  avoiding  an  end-running  of 
rational  policy  through  a  State-by- 
State  regulatory  race  to  the  bottom  we 
have  added  restrictions  on  bank  hold- 
ing companies  that  own  banks  in  more 
than  one  State.  They  cannot  do 
through  State  banks  in  several  States 
that  which  is  forbidden  by  Federal 
law. 

The  bill  also  adds  a  definition  of 
retail  securities  brokerage  to  the  sec- 
tion that  restricts  banks  discount  bro- 
kerage activities  and  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion that  prevents  banks  from  offering 
mutual  funds  based  on  IRA  accounts. 
The  latter  section  closes  a  loophole  re- 
cently discovered  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  which— like  discount 
brokerage— would  not  be  covered 
merely  by  closing  the  Glass-Steagall 
loophole. 

Finally,  the  bill  places  a  3-year  mor- 
atorium on  decisions  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and .  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  giving  new  financial 
or  commercial  powers  to  banks  and 
thrifts.  Interpretations  by  these  regu- 
lators have  contributed  to  the  break- 
down in  the  existing  structure  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  financial  services  indus- 
try and,  unless  halted,  could  continue 
the  process  of  erosion  that  this  bill  is 
intended  to  stop.  Future  interpreta- 
tions that  expand  banks  powers  into 
areas  not  now  permitted  by  law  might 
not  be  explicitly  prohibited  by  this 
legislation.  Like  discount  brokerage 
and  the  pooling  of  IRA  accounts  for 
securities  investment.  Congress  might 
have  to  address  each  new  regulatory 
action  separately.  Thus,  an  across-the- 
board  moratorium  is  needed  to  ensure 
that  what  we  hope  to  accomplish  in 
this  legislation  is,  in  fact,  accom- 
plished. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  would  require 
that  various  Federal  agencies  imder- 
take  analyses  of  the  issues  involved  in 
financial  restructuring.  In  bills  intro- 
duced in  1982  and  1983,  these  analyses 
were  to  be  conducted  by  a  congression- 
ally  appointed  Commission  on  Capital 
Markets  composed  of  outside  experts 
representing  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry and  those  who  use  the  services 
of  this  industry.  The  idea  was  to 
create  a  new  process  for  dealing  with 
these  highly  complex  and  controver- 
sial issues  along  the  lines  of  the  Social 
Security  Commission.  Due  to  lack  of 
support  for  that  mechanism  from 
some  key  Members  of  Congress,  we 
have  reluctantly  abandoned  the  Com- 
mission proposal.  It  is  my  hope  that  a 
special  congressional  process  can  be 
created  in  its  place,  and  I  am  encour- 
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aged  by  our  preliminary  discussions  on 
this  point. 

But  whatever  the  process  upon 
which  we  agree,  the  analyses  mandat- 
ed in  this  bill  will  provide  a  needed 
basis  on  which  to  make  decisions.  In 
particular.  Congress  needs  to  know 
how  changes  in  the  structure  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  financial  system  affect 
the  distribution  of  savings  and  credit. 
The  allocative  function  of  the  finan- 
cial system  is  a  key  element  in  eco- 
nomic growth.  Regulatory  issues  arc 
too  important  to  be  relegated  to  a 
debate  over  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  for  particular  finan- 
cial intermediaries  in  competing  for 
the  funds  of  savers  and  investors. 

The  bill  as  originally  drafted  also 
contained  provisions  reflecting  deep 
concerns  about  problems  which  are 
raised  when  securities  and  insurance 
firms  are  combined  or  when  they  own 
affiliates  that  are  engaged  in  commer- 
cial activities  this  is  an  increasing 
trend.  Our  concerns  are  similar  to 
those  raised  related  to  banks'  involve- 
ment in  areas  outside  banking:  con- 
flicts of  interest,  safety  and  soundness, 
customer  protection,  the  prevention  of 
economic  concentration,  and  maintain- 
ing fair  and  equal  access  to  capital  and 
credit.  Conflicts  of  interest  are  almost 
certain  to  occur  when  financial  oper- 
ations are  combined  with  different  fi- 
nancial or  nonfinancial  services  as 
banks'  experiences  with  real  estate  in- 
vestment trusts  [REIT's]  in  the  mid- 
1970's  and  the  recent  Baldwin-United 
bankruptcy  demonstrate.  There  is  an 
obvious  conflict  of  interest  when  a  se- 
curities firm  underwrites  the  shares  of 
its  railroad  or  high  tech  affiliate.  The 
importance  of  the  securities  industry 
in  our  economic  life  has  required  that 
we  ensure  an  arms  length  relationship 
between  its  activities  and  the  issuers 
and  investors  that  it  serves.  We  have 
been  particularly  concerned  that  this 
traditional  objective  of  securities  regu- 
lation be  preserved  as  the  structure  of 
the  industry  changes. 

Therefore,  we  believed  it  reasonable 
to  anticipate  and  prevent  problems 
from  arising  as  a  result  of  the  new 
trend  toward  combinations  in  the  fi- 
nancial services  industry  outside  of 
the  banking  sector.  We  have  raised 
these  concerns  repeatedly  in  our  hear- 
ings, and  sought  to  address  them.  This 
bill  includes  a  variety  of  provisions  re- 
quiring expert  agencies  to  explore  the 
full  range  of  these  issues.  In  addition  I 
intend  to  offer  amendments  which 
would  require  the  appropriate  regula- 
tory authorities  to  take  action  to  ad 
dress  the  most  obvious  problem:  con- 
flict of  interest. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
only  a  first  step  on  the  road  toward  fi- 
nancial restructuring.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  to  make  our  financial 
system  as  responsive  to  our  economic 
needs  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past.   But  this  is  a  first  critical 


step.  Without  it,  we  will  lose  our  op- 
tions for  future  progress. 

I  urge  Members  to  consider  this  leg- 
islation very  carefully.* 


CONGRESSMAN  DAN  ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI  RECEIVES  DePAUL 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF 
COMMERCE  AWARD  FOR  OUT- 
STANDING CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Russo)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
18  Congressman  Dan  Rostenkowski 
addressed  the  DePaul  University  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  Alumni  Dinner,  and 
was  honored  to  receive  the  College  of 
Commerces  award  for  Outstanding 
Contribution  to  American  Business. 

In  gratitude  for  the  thoughfulness 
of  the  DePaul  alumni  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  accomplishments  for  which 
this  award  was  bestowed.  I  would  like 
to  enter  the  award  citation  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Dan  Rostenkow- 
ski has  repre.sented  the  8lh  District  of  Illi- 
nois m  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives since  his  first  election  to  that 
body  in  1958.  and 

Whereas  he  has  served  as  chairman  of  its 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  and 

Whereas  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trade,  chairman  of  the 
SulKommittee  on  Select  Revenue  Measures 
and  chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Foreiun 
Source  Income  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and 

Whereas  he  has  .served  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control 
and  sponsored  legislation  which  created  a 
new  system  of  Congressional  budgetary  con- 
trols during  the  93rd  Congress,  and 

Whereas  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and 

Whereas  he  has  three  times  repre.sented 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Polish  International  Trade  Pair  m  Poznan 
and  has  been  cited  as  Man  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Illinois  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
and 

Whereas  such  long  meritorious  service  has 
benefited  the  many  millions  of  American 
citizens. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  re.solved  that  DePaul 
University's  College  of  Commerce  does 
hereby  recognize  his  many  achievements 
and  does  proclaim  him  the  recipient  of  its 
second  annual  award  for  Outstanding  Con- 
tribution to  American  Busine.ss.« 


ECONOMIC  GROWTH  ZONE  ACT 
OF  1984 

(Mr.  COYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Economic 
Growth  Zone  Act  of  1984. 

The  debate  in  recent  years  over  the 
urban    enterprise    zone    concept    has 


served  to  point  up  the  need  for  a  con- 
centrated policy  of  urban  development 
in  the  most  distressed  neighborhoods 
of  our  cities.  I  am  among  the  cospon- 
sors  of  the  enterprise  zone  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Bob  Garcia,  a  measure 
which  relies  mainly  on  tax  incentives 
to  stimulate  businesses  in  distressed 
areas. 

If  we  are  to  rebuild  our  neighbor- 
hoods, we  need  to  do  more  than  offer 
tax  incentives.  Some  of  the  businesses 
we  seek  to  stimulate  are  years  away 
from  being  able  to  benefit  from  tax 
breaks. 

We  need  to  provide  access  to  capital 
for  those  small  and  medium  sized  busi- 
nesses seeking  to  locate  or  expand  in 
distressed  areas. 

Moreover,  to  encourage  business  de- 
velopment, we  must  repair  the  decay- 
ing water  and  sewer  systems,  the 
crumbling  streets,  and  the  less  than 
adequate  lighting  in  older  urban  areas. 

In  our  efforts,  we  should  resist  the 
temptation  to  reinvent  the  urban  de- 
velopment wheel.  We  should  instead 
target  existing  programs  more  effi- 
ciently in  areas  designated  for  develop- 
ment. 

The  Economic  Growth  Zone  Act  of 
1984  was  drafted  with  these  goals  in 
mind.  We  consulted  a  wide  variety  of 
labor,  business,  neighborhood,  and 
government  experts  to  determine  what 
assistance  is  most  needed  in  very  de- 
pressed areas.  In  the  legislation  which 
resulted,  neighborhoods  eligible  for  as- 
sistance would  be  similar  to  those  eli- 
gible in  the  enterprise  zone  bill  now 
before  the  House.  But  the  assistance 
provided  for  job  development  is  more 
comprehensive  and,  I  would  suggest, 
more  tailored  to  specific  needs  than 
legislation  advanced  thus  far.  It  would 
promote  the  startup  of  new  businesses 
by  providing  seed  capital.  For  medium- 
and  large-sized  firms  seeking  to  locate 
or  expand  in  the  zone,  loan  guarantees 
would  enable  a  city  to  make  the  infra- 
structure repairs  which  are  the  prereq- 
uisite for  such  activity.  The  legislation 
provides  protections  for  labor,  broad 
citizen  participation,  and  a  prohibition 
against  relocating  a  facility  from  one 
location  to  another  solely  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  zone  benefits. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to 
broaden  the  concept  of  targeted  urban 
development  as  envisioned  in  the  en- 
terprise zone  proposal.  While  the 
intent  of  the  enterprise  zone  proposal 
is  to  create  jobs,  most  of  the  incentives 
are  based  on  reductions  in  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax.  More  than  80  percent 
of  the  for-profit  enterprises  in  the 
United  States,  however,  are  sole  pro- 
prietorships and  partnerships.  Gener- 
ous corporate  tax  breaks  do  little  to 
aid  development  of  these  businesses. 
Help  in  the  critical  early  years  of  a 
business,  when  cash  flow  typically  is  a 
major  headache,  is  very  limited.  Tax 


credits  are  nonrefundable  and.  while 
they  are  able  to  be  carried  over  in 
future  years,  are  of  little  help  to  a 
struggling  firm  concerned  about  the 
here  and  now. 

Businesses  concerned  with  the  here 
and  now  often  cite  the  need  for  access 
to  low-cost  capital  as  a  primary  con- 
cern. Certainly  this  is  the  case  for 
those  fledgling  enterprises  located  in 
the  distressed  neighborhoods  of  our 
urban  centers.  The  Economic  Growth 
Zone  Act  establishes  a  locally  adminis- 
tered economic  growth  zone  develop- 
ment fund.  This  fund,  which  would 
match  Federal  dollars  to  local  dollars, 
would  make  or  guarantee  loans  to 
businesses  for  the  purchase,  rehabili- 
tation, or  expansion  of  facilities  within 
a  designated  zone.  The  decisions  would 
be  made  at  the  local  level,  not  in 
Washington,  based  in  part  on  the  like- 
lihood that  new  jobs  will  be  created 
for  residents  of  the  zone. 

Cities  which  take  part  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  zone  effort  would  be  re- 
quired to  plan  and  carry  out  a  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  of  the  public 
streets,  lights,  water  system,  or  other 
facilities  in  a  designated  zone  area  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  promote  business 
development.  Working  in  tandem  with 
State  development  agencies,  the  city 
would  qualify  for  a  long-term,  low-in- 
terest loan  guarantee  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  repair  of  public  facili- 
ties. In  this  respect,  this  proposal  dif- 
fers from  most  of  the  initiatives  ad- 
vanced in  this  Congress  for  targeted 
economic  development.  Repair  of  a 
neighborhood's  infrastructure  is  a  con- 
dition of  development,  not  the  spinoff 
result  of  development  of  some  point 
down  the  line. 

This  legislation  would  build  on  exist- 
ing urban  development  programs  by 
requiring  that  preference  be  given  in 
several  HUD  programs  for  projects  ini- 
tiated within  a  designated  zone.  In  ad- 
dition. 3  percent  of  appropriations 
from  the  highly  successful  urban  de- 
velopment action  grant  program  would 
be  available  for  projects  within  the 
zone.  To  increase  the  involvement  of 
private  lenders  in  the  new  initiative, 
and  to  promote  a  type  of  greenlining 
in  mortgage  lending  in  designated 
zones,  the  Neighborhood  Reinvest- 
ment Corporation  would  carry  out 
projects  in  designated  zones.  This  fed- 
erally backed  initiative  brings  together 
private  lenders,  community  groups, 
and  local  government  leaders  in  coop- 
erative efforts  to  construct  and  reha- 
bilitate low-cost  housing  through 
neighborhood  housing  services  groups. 

The  Economic  Growth  Zone  Act 
builds  on  the  old  while  breaking 
ground  with  the  new.  Section  307  of 
the  act,  for  example,  provides  grants 
to  local  governments  for  the  develop- 
ment of  incubator  facilities  to  stimu- 
late new  businesses.  By  constructing 
such  facilities,  local  governments  can 


reduce  the  cost  of  office  space  and 
management  services  to  small,  innova- 
tive businesses  while  increasing  access 
to  educational  resources. 

The  revitalization  of  neighborhood 
commercial  strips  is  essential  for  an 
improvement  of  the  business  climate 
in  any  distressed  area.  Recognizing 
this  need,  the  Economic  Growth  Zone 
Act  provides  for  low-interest  loans  for 
concentrated  physical  development, 
including  facade  improvement,  in  com- 
mercial areas. 

This  legislation,  the  combination  of 
the  old  and  the  new,  a  mix  of  Wash- 
ingtion  resources  with  local  initiative, 
would  enable  up  to  250  neighborhoods 
to  begin  the  process  of  revitalization 
over  the  next  5  years.  It  stresses  plan- 
ning, citizen  participation,  and  eco- 
nomic growth  as  the  factors  which  will 
produce  the  jobs  that  will  bring  about 
a  change  in  a  local  economy.  If  we  are 
willing  to  go  this  route  while  preserv- 
ing existing  programs,  I  believe  we  can 
take  an  important  step  toward  the  re- 
building of  our  cities. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  section-by-section  de- 
scription of  the  legislation: 

A  Section-bv-Section  Description  of  the 
Economic  Growth  Zone  Act  of  1984 

TITLE  i:  designation  of  economic  growth 
zones 

Section  101:  Designation  by  the  Secretary 

Would  require  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  within  two 
months  after  the  Economic  Growth  Zone 
Act  of  1984  (EGZA)  is  enacted,  to  issue  reg- 
ulations detailing  the  procedures  for  State 
and  local  government  nomination  of  an  area 
as  a  Federal  Economic  Growth  Zone  (zone). 
HUD  must  designate  at  least  200.  but  no 
more  than  250.  areas  as  zones.  As  a  prereq- 
uisite for  designation,  a  State  must  pass  en- 
abling legislation  granting  the  Slate  and 
local  government  the  authority  to  make  fed- 
erally prescribed  State  and  local  commit- 
ments required  under  Section  102  of  EGZA. 
Designation  of  an  area  as  a  zone  would  be 
for  a  period  of  5  years.  HUD  may  termina,te 
designation  as  a  result  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment noncompliance  with  Section  102  of 
EGZA.  In  such  instance,  HUD  will  specify 
the  termination  date. 

Section  102:  Eligibility  reQUirements 

States  that  HUD  may  designate  an  area  as 
a  zone  only  if:  (1)  the  area  designated  has  a 
population  of  4.000,  as  determined  by  the 
most  recent  available  census  data;  (2)  such 
area  is  one  of  pervasive  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment and  general  distress:  (3)  such  area  is 
within  a  metropolitan  city  or  urban  county 
eligible  for  Urban  Development  Action 
Grants,  and  (4)  such  area  meets  any  one  of 
the  following  criteria:  (a)  the  area  has  an 
unemployment  rate  of  1.5  times  the  nation- 
al unemployment  rate;  or  (b)  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  area  have  in- 
comes at  or  below  the  poverty  level;  or  (c) 
70  percent  of  the  households  in  the  area 
have  incomes  that  are  at  or  below  the 
median  of  the  local  jurisdiction;  or  (d)  the 
population  of  the  area  declined  by  20  per- 
cent or  more  during  the  period  1970  to  1980. 

To  qualify  an  area  for  designation  as  a 
zone,  the  State  and  local  governments  must 
agree  to  follow  a  specific  course  of  action 
which    would    address    the    infrastructure 


repair  needs  of  the  proposed  zone  and  pro- 
vide incentives  that  would  create  permanent 
private  sector  jobs  and  stimulate  economic 
development.  The  course  of  action  shall  in- 
clude: 1)  a  commitment  by  the  State  and 
local  government  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  infrastructure  needs  of 
the  proposed  zone;  2)  a  commitment  by  the 
local  government  to  finance  infrastructure 
repairs  through  a  guaranteed  loan,  as  pro- 
vided in  Sec.  302;  3)  a  commitment  by  the 
State  of  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assist  in  the  repair  of  infrastructure  in  the 
area  and  4)  a  commitment  by  the  State  to 
coordinate  existing  economic  development 
plans  in  the  area  proposed  for  designation, 
and  to  list  components  of  a  plan  to  encour- 
age acquisition  by  the  State  from  firms  lo- 
cated, or  which  intend  to  locate,  in  the  pro- 
posed zone.  The  course  of  action  may  also 
include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  an  increase  in 
the  level  of  such  services  as  crime  preven- 
tion with  the  area  proposed  for  designation, 
and  may  involve  private  entities,  such  as 
neighborhood  development  organizations. 
Section  103:  Preliminary  approval  of 
designation 

Provides  that  HUD  may  give  preliminary 
approval  for  designation  of  an  area  as  a 
zone  only  if  the  local  government,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  State  government,  and  in 
consultation  with  area  businesses,  residents 
and  neighborhood  development  organiza- 
tions, prepares  an  Economic  Growth  Zone 
Development  Plan.  The  plan  must  Ije  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  economic  develop- 
ment plan  of  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, and  shall  include:  1 )  an  analysis  of 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the 
proposed  zone;  2)  specific  development  ob- 
jectives for  the  zone:  3)  advisory  guidelines 
for  making  investment  and  development  de- 
cisions in  the  area,  and  for  monitoring  the 
effectiveness  of  the  economic  growth  zone 
plan;  4)  evaluations  of  empolyment  opportu- 
nities, job  skills  and  training  needs  of  area 
residents;  5)  assessments  of  existing  job 
training,  business  development  and  manage- 
ment assistance  resources  available  to  zone 
residents  and  buisnesses,  including  any  com- 
mitments for  training  assistance  from 
neighborhood  development  organizations  or 
educational  institutions;  6)  an  evaluation  of 
energy  conservation  efforts  within  the  zone: 
7)  a  strategy  to  incorporate  the  Job  Train- 
ing and  Partnership  Act  in  activities  within 
the  zone.  Zone  approval  may  be  granted  by 
HUD  only  when  the  local  government,  in  co- 
operation with  the  State,  prepares  a  prelim- 
inary plan  for  infrastructure  improvement 
in  the  zone. 

Section  104:  Approval  of  designation 

In  accordance  with  this  section,  HUD's  ap- 
proval of  zone  designation  requires  that:  ( 1 ) 
HUD  must  have  given  preliminary  approval 
of  the  area  for  zone  designation;  and  (2)  the 
unit  of  general  local  government  involved 
must  pledge  to  set  aside  for  two  consecutive 
years  5  per  cent  of  its  annual  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  allocation,  or  $1  mil- 
lion, whichever  is  the  lesser  for  an  Econom- 
ic Growth  Zone  Development  Fund  (fund), 
as  authorized  under  Section  301  of  EGZA. 
Further,  the  local  government  must  apply 
for  an  infrastructure  repair  loan  guarantee 
and  pledge  to  use  local  manpower  agencies 
as  the  first  source  in  employment  for  re- 
pairs. 

This  section  further  states  that  when  a 
local  government  designates  an  area  as  a 
proposed  zone,  that  local  government  shall 
file  an  application  to  HUD  which  shall  in- 
clude a  map  of  the  area  and  a  certification 
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by  the  local  government  that  public  hear 
ings  have  been  held  on  the  proposed  desig- 
nation and  that  a  plan  has  been  developed 
to  minimize  displacement  of  low  and  moder- 
ate income  residents  of  the  area.  The  local 
government  must  also  assess  the  mfrastruc 
ture  condition  in  the  area  and  prepare  a 
preliminary  repair  and  maintenance  sched- 
ule for  such  infrastructure,  including  cost 
estimates.  In  addition,  the  local  government 
must  agree  to  offer  various  incentives  to 
create  permanent   private  sector  jobs  and 
stimulate  economic  development.  Such  in- 
centives may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 
(1)  an  increase  in  the  level  of  local  govern 
ment   services,    such    as   police    protection, 
transportation  or  road  improvement;  (2)  a 
business   and    industrial    development    pro 
gram  which  provides  for  payment  of  proper 
ty  liability  and  property  loss  insurance  pre 
miums.  and  for  payment  of  payroll  taxes,  if 
participating  businesses  agree:  (a)  to  locate 
or  expand  in  the  zone;  and  (b)  to  comply 
with  federal  fair  labor,  safety  and  health, 
environmental  and  other  laws;  and  ic)  to 
allow  employees  to  organize  unions  and  to 
bargain  collectively. 

In  addition,  the  local  government  must 
agree  to  commit  to  nonprofit  entities  en 
gaged  in  zone  activities  local  planning  and 
other  resources,  at  no  cost. 

Business  incentives  are  available  only  to 
those    businesses    certified    under    Section 
301(f). 
Section  lOS:  Final  approval  of  designation 

States  that  when  an  application  is  submit 
ted  by  a  Slate  and  local  government  for  a 
zone  designation.  HUD  shall  consider  the 
following:  1)  the  extent  of  poverty,  unem 
ployment  and  general  distress  in  the  pro 
posed  zone;  2)  the  extent  of  State  and  local 
government  financial  commitment  to  pro- 
mote community  and  economic  development 
activities  within  the  zone;  3)  the  extent  of 
resident,  business  and  private  organization 
support  for  the  development  of  the  zone;  4) 
the  need  for  widespread  geographical  distri- 
bution of  zones  throughout  the  nation;  and 
5)  the  extent  to  which  State  and  local  gov 
emmenl  can  provide  guarantees  that  com- 
mitments made  in  the  economic  growth 
zone  development  plan  can  be  enforced. 
Section  106:  Data  used 

Specifies  that  HUD  may  use  data  supplied 
by  federal  agencies  or  data  supplied  by  the 
State  and  local  government  when  determin- 
ing eligibility  of  an  area  for  zone  designa 
tion. 

TITLX  It:  ADVISORY  NEIGHBORHOOD  COUNCILS 

Section  201:  Establishment 
Requires  the  establishment  by  the  Stale 
and  the  unit  of  general  local  government  of 
an  advisory  neightwrhood  council  in  the 
zone  within  £K)  days  after  zone  designation 
under  Title  I. 

Section  202:  Membership 
Provides  that  members  of  the  council, 
who  shall  be  representative  of  business, 
labor,  neighborhood  residents  and  local  gov- 
ernment, shall  be  appointed  by  the  chief  ex 
ecutive  office  of  the  local  government  in 
which  the  zone  is  located. 

Section  203:  Duties 
Requires  the  advisory  neighborhood  coun- 
cil to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  local 
government  in  which  the  zone  is  located  on 
economic  activities  relating  to  the  zone.  In 
addition,  the  council  shall:  (li  prepare  anal 
yses  of  economic  changes  taking  place 
within  the  zone;  <2)  act  as  an  advocate  for 
the  promotion  and  development  of  business- 
es in  the  zone;  '3)  consult  with  the  local  gov- 


ernment and  appropriate  departments  of 
the  State  involved  on  the  incentives  offered 
for  business  development  in  the  zone.  The 
council  shall  coordinate  the  local  needs  of 
employers  and  assist,  on  the  request  of  an 
employer,  in  the  recruitment  of  employees 
for  existing  or  future  jobs. 

Section  204:  Meetings  and  records 

Provides  for  procedures  for  meetings  of 
the  council  and  sets  a  policy  of  public  access 
to  records  of  ihe  decisionmaking  of  the 
council. 

Section  205:  General  provisions 

Requires  that  the  local  government  shall 
provide  the  council  with  such  offices  and 
staff  as  shall  be  necessary.  The  council  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  detailed  report  of  its  ac- 
tivities to  the  Stale  and  local  government 
each  year,  with  such  report  being  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary,  together  wilh  additional 
comments  by  the  units  of  government  in- 
volved. 

TITLE  in:  ASSISTANCE  FOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
ZONES 

S<"ction  301:  Economic  growth  sonc 
development  funds 

Requires  each  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment in  which  there  is  a  designated  zone 
to  establish  an  economic  growth  zone  devel- 
opment fund.  The  fund  shall  provide  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  to  small  businesses  for 
working  capital  or  equipment  and  facilities 
expansion. 

Loans  may  bf  u.sed  to  fund  business  and 
industrial  development  programs  if  the  par 
ticipaling  busines.ses  agree  in  writing  to:  1) 
locate  or  expand  operations  in  the  zone;  2) 
strictly  obey  Federal  fair  labor,  safety  and 
health,  labor  relations,  environmental  and 
pollution,  equal  employment  opportunity, 
sex  and  age  di.scrimination  and  child  labor 
laws:  and  3)  allow  employees  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively. 

The  local  government  would  set  aside  for 
each  of  not  les.s  than  2  consecutive  years  5 
per  cent  of  each  annual  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  allocation,  or  $1  mil- 
lion each  year,  whichever  is  the  les.ser 
amount,  to  the  Economic  orowth  Zone  De- 
velopment Fund.  For  fi.scal  years  1985  1989. 
HUD  is  authorized  $70  million  each  year  to 
match  the  selasidcs.  At  least  one  Federal 
dollar  for  every  community  development 
block  grant  dollar,  and  not  more  than  three 
dollars,  shall  be  matched  by  HUD.  A  fund 
may  also  include  amounts  from  any  other 
source,  including  grants,  gifts  and  loans. 

The  fund  shall  make  or  guarantee  loans 
for  initial  or  working  capital  to  small  busi- 
nesses for  the  purchase,  rehabilitation  or 
expansion  of  facilities  and  equipment,  and 
shall  make  grants  to  neighborhood  develop- 
ment organizations  within  the  zone  for  ac- 
tivities designed  to  promote  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

An  existing  busine.ss  located  in  the  zone 
may  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion if  50  p«'r  cent  of  its  present  workforce 
are  residents  of  the  local  jurisdiction,  and  if 
the  busine.ss  pledges  that  75  per  cent  of 
newly  hired  employees  shall  be  residents  of 
the  local  jurisdiction,  with  special  prefer- 
ence given  to  hiring  residents  of  the  zone. 

A  business  .seeking  to  locate  in  the  zone 
would  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  .sec- 
tion If  It  pledges  that  75  per  cent  of  its 
workforce  will  be  residents  of  the  local  juris- 
diction, with  special  preference  given  to 
hiring  residents  of  the  zone. 

In  addition,  both  classes  of  business  must 
be  willing  to  agree  to  .set  aside  25  per  cenl  of 
Ihe  new  jol)s  for  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing:  (1)   persons   unemployed  6  months  or 


longer;  or  (2)  recipients  of  general  assist- 
ance or  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren (3)  heads  of  households  with  family  in- 
comes at  or  below  the  statewide  poverty 
level;  or  (4)  residents  of  the  zone. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  receive  assist- 
ance, a  business  cannot  be  found  by  the 
local  government  to  have  been  assessed  civil 
penalties  for.  or  convicted  of,  sul>stantial 
violations  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

HUD  may  waive  one  or  more  of  the  busi- 
ness qualification  requirements  if  it  deter- 
mines that,  despite  a  good  faith  effort,  a 
business  is  unable  to  hire  employees  who 
meet  conditions  described  in  EGZA. 

The  local  government  shall  enter  into  a 
written  agreement  with  the  business  receiv- 
ing assistance  which  shall  explain  how  the 
business  will  meet  the  conditions  for  certifi- 
cation described  in  this  section. 

In  administering  the  Economic  Growth 
Zone  Development  Fund,  the  local  govern- 
ment shall  review  periodically  employer 
records  to  ensure  that  a  business  continues 
to  qualify  for  assistance. 

Section  302:  Economic  growth  zone 
infrastructure  loan  guarantees 
Under  this  provision,  notes  and  other 
public  obligations  issued  by  local  govern- 
ments and  guaranteed  by  HUD  would  be 
u.sed  to  finance  public  works  and  site  im- 
provement in  the  zone.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  loans  guaranteed  by  HUD  may 
not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  program  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989.  or  approximately 
$175  million  in  loan  guarantees  per  year. 
Loan  terms  shall  be  for  not  less  than  20 
years,  and  not  more  than  40  years,  and  may 
not  exceed  3  times  the  local  governments 
CDBG  allocation  for  one  year  The  local 
government  shall  pledge  to  repay  the  note 
with  increments  of  local  tax  receipts  gener- 
ated by  the  activities  under  EGZA.  or  from 
the  local  government's  CDBG  allocation  or 
by  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  real  property. 
The  rate  and  maturity  of  notes  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  303:  Economic  growth  zone  urban 
development  action  grants 

Provides  that  HUD  set  aside  5  per  cent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grants  for  allocation  to  zone 
areas  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1989.  Based  on  fiscal  year  1984  ap- 
propriations for  the  UDAG  program,  this 
would  create  a  selaside  of  approximately 
$22  million  per  year.  Applications  for  grants 
shall  compete  only  with  applications  involv- 
ing other  zone  projects.  The  leveraging  ratio 
may  be  as  low  as  2  private  dollars  for  every 
UDAG  dollar. 

Section  304:  Preference  m  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  programs 

Directs  HUD  to  give  preferential  treat- 
ment to  projects  in  designated  zones  for 
other  HUD  programs,  including  Section  312 
Rehabilitation  Loans.  Section  810  Urban 
Homesteading.  Section  202  Handicapped 
and  Elderly  Housing  and  the  Solar  Energy 
and  Energy  Conservation  Bank. 

Section   305:  Rehabilitation   and   neighbor- 
hood conservation  housing  insurance  in 
economic  growth  zones 
Directs  HUD  to  make  available  Section 

220  mortgage  insurance  in  designated  zones. 


Section  306:  Use  of  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  property  in  eco- 
nomic growth  zones 

Under  this  provision.  HUD  is  directed  to 
offer  for  sale  to  the  local  government  such 
vacant  and  underdeveloped  property  within 
the  zone  owned  by  HUD.  if  the  local  govern- 
ment has  a  detailed  plan  for  use  of  the 
property.  Such  land  or  property  shall  be 
sold  for  nominal  consideration. 

Section  307:  Development  of  facilities  for 
new  businesses 

Provides  $10  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989  for  grants  by  HUD 
to  local  governments  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations for  the  development  shared  facilities 
within  the  zone  designed  to  promote  the 
creation  of  new  businesses.  The  grants  may 
be  used  to  acquire,  rehabilitate  or  pay  for 
certain  expenses  of  structures  located 
within  the  zone  which  are  designed  to  lower 
costs  for  start  up  businesses  through  shar- 
ing several  fixed  and  management  expenses, 
and  which  promote  access  by  the  new  busi- 
nesses to  local  educational  resources. 

Section  308:  Neighborhood  reinvestment 
Authorizes  $7  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1985  through  1989.  in  addition 
to  the  current  authorization  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation,  to  at- 
tempt, where  feasible,  to  replicate  success- 
ful CorporBtion  projects  in  designated 
zones.  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  attempt  to  establish  Neighbor- 
hood Housing  Services  in  the  zones,  drawing 
together  local  residents,  businesses,  and 
lenders  to  increase  the  number  of  housing- 
related  loans  made  in  the  zone.  In  addition, 
the  Corporation  shall  develop  such  pro- 
grams for  the  zones  which  emphasize  the 
improvement  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing,  promote  homeownership  by  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  income,  and  gen- 
erally improve  the  climate  for  private  lend- 
ing within  the  zone. 

Section  309:  Neighborhood  commercial 

revitalization 
Provides  $13  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989.  in  addition  to  the 
current  authorization  for  the  Sec.  312  Reha- 
bilitation Loan  Fund,  for  loans  to  local  gov- 
ernments to  rehabilitate  commercial  strips 
located  within  designated  zones.  Such  activi- 
ties as  facade  improvement,  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  upgrade  the  commercial  area  of  a 
zone,  would  be  eligible  for  the  low  interest 
loans. 

Section  310:  Prohibition  of  assistance  for 
facility  relocation 

This  secUon  would  forbid  any  activity 
under  EGZA  which  would  promote  the  relo- 
cation of  any  industrial  or  commercial  plant 
or  facility  from  one  location  to  the  other, 
unless  it  is  determined  by  HUD  that  such 
relocation  will  not  be  harmful  to  the  em- 
ployment or  economic  base  of  the  location 
from  which  the  plant  or  facility  is  to  be  re- 
located. 

TITLE  IV:  GENERAL  PROVISION 

Section  401:  Coordination  with  other 
Federal  programs 
Directs  HlID  to  coordinate  existing  feder- 
al housing,  community  and  economic  devel- 
opment, small  business,  banking,  financial 
assistance  and  employment  training  pro- 
grams carried  out  within  the  zone,  and  to 
expedite  application  for  programs  through 
the  consolidation  of  forms  and  periodic  re- 
ports. 


Section  402:  Regulations 
Requires  HUD,  within  120  days  of  passage 
of    EGZA.    to    issue    program    regulations 
which    include    application    deadlines    and 
which  prescribe  the   form  and  manner  in 
which  applications  are  to  be  submitted. 
Section  403:  Annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
Requires  HUD  to  submit  to  Congress  an 
annual  report  detailing  the  impact  of  zone 
designation. 


H.R.  1723.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp.  Minnesota  Valley,  and  San 
Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuges; 
and 

H.R.  5517.  An  act  to  amend  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  certain 
additional  experts  and  consultants  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  to  provide  for 
certain  additional  positions  within  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Senior  Executive 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  60 
minutes,  on  July  25. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  18. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weaver)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WiRTH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Russo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Lantos,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $3,880. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BiLIRAKIS. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weaver)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  CovNE. 

Mr.  Markey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KoLTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Solarz  in  two  instances. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  June  14, 
1984,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  19  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  June 
18,  1984,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


OATH      OF     OFFICE,      MEMBERS, 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER, 

AND  DELEGATES 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23 
Stat.  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers, Resident  Commissioner,  and  Del- 
egates of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  5 
U.S.C.  3331: 

■'I,  A  B.  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)   that    I   will   support   and 
defend    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic:  that  I  will 
bear  tiue  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same:  that  I  take  this  obliga- 
tion freely  without  any  mental  res- 
ervation or  purpose  of  evasion:  and 
that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  on 
which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help 
me  God.  " 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  fol- 
lowing Member  of  the  98th  Congress, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2  U.S.C. 
25: 

Gerald  D.  Kleczka,  Fourth  District 
of  Wisconsin. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3569.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  proposed  final 
regulations  for  National  Institute  of  Handi- 
capped Research  Fellowships,  pursuant  to 
GEPA,  section  431(d)(1)  (88  Stat.  567;  90 
Stat.  2231;  95  Stat.  453);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

3570.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  results  of  investigations  of  the 
cost  of  travel  and  the  operation  of  privately 
owned  vehicles  to  Federal  employees  while 
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engaged  on  official  business,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  5707(b)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov 
emment  Operations. 

3571.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  its  comphance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3572.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  kpo- 
logical  surveys  conducted  outside  the  na- 
tional domain,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87 
626.  section  2  (M  Stat.  1971);  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker; 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  4694;  H.R.  4694  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R  5426; 
H.R.  5426  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    AuCOIN    (for    him.self.    Mr 

Wyden.  Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Denny 

Smith): 
H.R.    5871.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  increase 
the  duty  on  certain  shelled  filberts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    CONYERS  (for  himself.   Mr 

Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Seiber 

LING,  and  Mr.  Boucher): 
H.R.  5872.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  certain 
bribery  and  related  offenses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  5873.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  93  (re 
lating  to  public  officers  and  employees)  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  forbid 
the  recording  by  Federal  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  telephone  conversations  without 
the  consent  of  all  parties  to  such  conversa 
tions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  COYNE: 
H.R.  5874.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de.sig 
nation   of.   and   provision   of   assistance   to. 
economic  growth  zones  for  purposes  of  pro- 
moting economic  growth  within  economical 
ly  distressed  communities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   DYMALLY  (for  himself.  Mr 

Won  Pat.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Solarz. 

Mrs.    Burton    of    California.    Mrs. 

Boxer.   Mr.   Fauntroy.   Ms.   Mikul 

SKI.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr    Rancel.  Mr. 

Crockett,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.    Lacomarsino.     Mr.     Anderson. 

Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr    Simon. 

Mr.    Ottinger.    Ms.    Fiedler.    Mrs. 

Hall    of    Indiana.    Mr.    Fazio.    Mr 

Mineta.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr   Britt.  Mr 

Mrazek.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.      Levine     of     California.      Mr. 

Lantos.  and  Mr.  Barnes) 


H.R.  5875.  A  bill  to  permit  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  certain  Filipino  war  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
H.R   5876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  FRENZEL: 
H  R.  5877   A  bill  to  allow  Federal  employ- 
ees a  1-year  period  to  modify  or  revoke  any 
survivor  benefit  election  made  under  section 
8339  (J)  or  (k)  of  title  5.  United  Slates  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr    KASTENMEIER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Synar.  and  Mr  Kindness): 
H.R   5878.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal  and  cable  transmissions: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLIN: 
H.R.  5879  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Har- 
rison school  project  in  Roanoke.  VA;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  VANDERGRIFF: 
H  R.  5880.  A  bill  to  amend  section  459  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
enforcement  of  support  obligations  of  any 
individual  employed  by  an  employer  located 
on  a  Federal  enclave  or  any  other  area  of 
Federal  jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr     WIRTH    <for    him.self.    Mr. 

DiNCELL.  Mr  Swift.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 

Bryant,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo): 

H.R.   5881.   A   bill   to  clarify  current   law 

with  respect  to  the  powers  and  regulation  of 

financial  institutions  and  to  require  Federal 

agencies  to  make  comprehensive  analyses  of 

the  impact  of  changes  in  financial  structure 

and  regulation  on  the  economy;  jointly  to 

the  Committees  on   Banking.   Finance  and 

Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
421.  The  Speaker  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  the 
Industrial  Competitiveness  Act  (H.R.  4360); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  BIAGGI  introduced  a  bill  (H.R   5882) 
for    the    relief    of    Dougla.s    and    Maureen 
Wilkie.    husband   and   wife,   which   was   re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1315  Mr  Bethune.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Siljander. 

H.R.  1955:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Hopkins. 

H.R.  3028:  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  3284:  Mr.  Guarini.  and  Mrs.  Kennel- 
ly. 

H.R.  4097:  Mr.  DAmours,  Mr.  MacKay. 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.    Ford   of    Michigan.    Mr.    Rangel.    Mr. 


Fish.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr. 
Gekas. 

H.R.  4167:  Mr.  McCurdy. 

H.R.  4494:  Mr.  Broyhill  and  Mr.  Kocov- 
sek. 

H.R  4540:  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  4642;  Mr.  Boelhert,  Mr.  Bryant,  and 
Mr.  Gore. 

H.R.  4773:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  4800:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  and 
Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  4832:  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Kasich.  and 
Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  5081:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mrs.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 
Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Hightower.  Mr.  Rangel. 
and  Mr.  Rodino. 

H.R.  5090  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Porter.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr. 
HucKABY.  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  5377:  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Patterson. 
Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Aspin. 

H.R.  5438:  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Wise.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Rinaloo. 
Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  5495:  Mr.  Ottinger  and  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R  5503:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  5550:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  5605:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr. 
Stratton.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
and  Mr.  Whitley. 

H.R.  5640:  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Kildee. 
and  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

H.R.  5784:  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Broomfield,  Ms. 
Ferraro.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Horton.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKI.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Molinari, 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mrs.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Shuster.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Whittaker. 
Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.R.  5835:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Kildee.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi.  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.J  Res.  319:  Mr.  Derrick,  and  Mr.  Hart- 
nett. 

H.J.  Res.  482:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.J.  Res.  528:  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Broyhill. 
Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Gramm. 
and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.J.  Res.  544:  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Guarini. 
Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  California. 
Mr.  MiNisH.  Mr.  Lundine.  and  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. 

H.J.  Res.  555:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Volkmer,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr. 
Walgren.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.J.  Res.  556:  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Crockett.   Mr.   DeWine.   Mr.   Dorgan.   Mr. 


Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Prenzbl.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
McHuch.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr. 
Weaver. 

H.J.  Res.  592:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
McKernan.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.  Con.  Res.  294:  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Ms.  Fie- 
dler. Mr.  Cejdenson,  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Vander 
Jact.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Shannon.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr. 
Glickman. 


H.  Con.  Res.  312:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Ridge, 
and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.  Con.  Res.  315:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr. 
Shaw. 

H.  Con.  Res.  317:  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. Mr.  LovvERY  of  California.  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Horton, 
Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mrs.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr. 
Shuster,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Whittaker, 
Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.  Res.  518:  Mr.  Dannemeyer  and  Mr. 
Roberts. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

384.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council  of  New  York,  NY,  relative  to 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


385.  Also,  petition  of  Community  Free 
Dernocrats.  New  York.  NY,  relative  to  Cen- 
tral America:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 3678 
By  Mr.  HOPKINS: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.) 

—Page  75,  line  13,  strike  out  ",  at  full  Feder- 
al expense,". 

Page  75.  line  16.  strike  out  ••$189.000.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$135,400,000". 

Page  76.  line  3,  after  the  period  insert  the 
following:  "the  provisions  of  section  302  of 
this  title  shall  apply  to  the  project  for  flood 
damage  reduction  and  recreation  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Falmouth.  Kentucky,  authorized 
by  this  subsection.". 

H.R. 5813 
By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 
—On  page  28.  line  22,  after  the  word  "re- 
quest", insert  the  following:  "  for  an  opera- 
ble segment". 
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THE  NATIONAL  PEACE  ACADEMY 
STRONGLY  ENDORSED  BY 
LEADERSHIP  GROUPS  ACROSS 
AMERICA 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Friday.  June  15.  1984 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Academy  of  Peace  bill.  S.  564. 
awaiting  action  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  is 
strongly  endorsed  by  more  than  60 
leadership  organizations.  14  State  leg- 
islatures, and  numerous  newspaper 
editors  all  across  America. 

I  have  excerpted  endorsements  from 
several  of  those  organizations,  and 
quote  as  follows: 

"The  Academy  should  be  a  tremendou.s 
t>oon  to  education  and  traminK  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  I  look  forward  to  my  own 
Center's  collalxjration  with  the  Academy." 
David  M.  AtKhire.  Chairman.  The  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies. 
Georgetown  University.  May  12.  1982 

We  believe  the  bill  to  establish  the  US 
Academy  of  Peace  could  constitute  a  genu- 
ine national  re.source  and  serve  as  a  focal 
point  to  advance  this  nation's  commitment 
to  peace  "—Charles  B.  Saunders.  Jr  .  VP  for 
Govt.  Relations.  American  Council  on  Edu 
cation  on  t>ehalf  of  7  Associations  for  Public 
and  Private  Higher  Education.  May  11. 
1983. 

"Its  an  Idea  who.se  time  has  come  from 
sheer  necessity.  War  has  become  unthink- 
able in  the  nuclear  age.  but  it  may  become 
inevitable  unless  we  have  the  kind  of  skilled 
negotiators  who  can  protect  national  inter- 
ests without  resort  to  military  force  "-Jack 
Anderson  Column.  Washington  Post. 
Wednesday.  Oct.  5.  1983 

"Some,  of  course,  will  protest  that  the 
idea  of  a  national  peace  academy  is  a 
dreamy,  Utopian  .scheme.  But  what  better 
way  could  there  possibly  be  of  demonstral 
ing  to  the  world  that  we  in  this  country  are 
the  "peace-loving  "  people  we  claim  to  be"*" 
Huntington  (WV)  Herald-Dispatch.  Sunday. 
April  19.  1984. 

"Peacemaking  is  an  instrument  of  power, 
because  it  puts  the  United  States  on  the 
side  of  the  highest  aspirations  of  mankind. 
and  not  just  the  pursuit  of  its  own  .self-in- 
terest."—Hon.  Harold  Saunders.  Former  A.s- 
sistant  Secretary  of  State. 

"Our  times  demand  the  kind  of  creative 
response  to  the  questions  of  war  or  peace 
that  the  Peace  Academy  propo.sal  provides. 
In  fact,  never  has  there  been  a  time  when 
we  have  needed  to  t>e  more  earnest  in -and 
Inject  more  urgency  in— our  efforts  to 
achieve  lasting  peace  "  —  Ray  Denison.  Di 
rector,  Dept.  of  Legislation-AFL  CIO 

"Peace  deserves  a  chance.  So  does  a  na- 
tional academy  devoted  to  studying  the  art 
and  science  of  making  the  world  safer." 
Editorial.  Concord  Monitor,  "Time  to  Wage 
Peace"  Thursday.  Feb.  9.  1984 

"The  United  States  has  always  l>een  a 
country  whose  visions  of  the  possible  have 
inspired  the  world.  The  most  dynamic  dem- 
onstration of  world  leadership  and  faith  in 


the  future  that  we  could  provide  today 
would  be  to  prove  our  determination  to 
strengthen  our  knowledge  of  peace  and  our 
ability  to  maintain  It  .  .  .  through  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Academy  of 
Peace." -Milton  C.  Mapes,  Jr..  Miami 
Herald  Newspaper.  Decemlier  31,  1983. 

Many  good  Ideas,  like  .seeds  with  tough 
shells,  must  be  hardy  in  order  to  survive 
until  conditions  are  right  for  it  to  take  root 
and  grow.  I  t>elleve  that  the  concept  of  a 
U.S.  Peace  Academy  is  such  an  idea.  I  sup- 
port the  proposed  legislation." -Dr.  Guthrie 
S  Birkhead.  Dean.  Maxwell  School  of  CIti 
zenship  and  Public  Affairs.  Syracu.se  Uni- 
versity. 

We  must  match  our  growing  physical 
power  with  spiritual  and  moral  power.  We 
must  wage  peace  as  energetically  and  as 
imaginatively  as  this  nation  has  waged  its 
wars.  Peace  Involves  the  skillful  manage- 
ment of  conflict.  This  skill  ha.s  to  be  learned 
and  organized."  Editorial.  De.scrt  News, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  December  24,  1982. 

If  this  country  can  pump  millions  into, 
.say.  an  M  1  tank,  which  even  the  Army  ac- 
knowledges does  not  work,  surely  it  can 
afford  an  academy  dedicated  to  peace  in  the 
world.""— The  Asheville  Citizen.  Asheville. 
NC,  April  14,  1982 

A  national  Peace  Academy  obviously  will 
not  bring  peace  in  a  world  plagued  by  inces- 
sant conflict.  What  il  will  do  Is  provide  a 
focus  for  increa-singly  .sophisticated  studies 
in  conflict  resolution.  Congress  should  move 
to  final  pas-sage  next  year.— The  Baltimore 
Sun.  Sept.  19.  1982. 

If  we  can  afford  $1.5  trillion  to  build  a 
machine  to  make  war.  we  can  afford  $60 
million  '  to  establish  a  National  Academy  to 
make  peace  .  .  it  needs  President  Reagans 
endorsement  and  a  public  groundswell."'- 
Chicago  Sun  Times.  April  18,  1982. 

We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  waiting. 
We  must  realize  that  continuing  wars  of 
greater  devastation  will  be  In  a  .sense,  a  part 
of  our  collective  failure  if  we  fail  now  to 
pass  this  legislation  ""—Senator  Jennings 
Randolph.  Huntington  (WVi  Herald  Dis- 
patch. April  19.  1984 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  about 
which  I  speak,  S.  564.  has  been  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  with  55  cosponsors 
on  the  legislation.  Those  sponsors,  in 
alphabetical  order,  are  as  follows: 
55  Senate  Cosponsors  of  S.  564.  June  1984 

Mark  Andrews  of  North  Dakota 

Max  Baucus  of  Montana. 

Joseph  R.  BIden.  Jr.  of  Delaware. 

Jeff  Bingaman  of  New  Mexico. 

Rudy  Bo.schwilz  of  Minnesota. 

Bill  Bradley  of  New  Jersey 

Dale  Bumpers  of  Arizona. 

Quentin  N.  Burdick  of  North  Dakota. 

Robert  C.  Byrd  of  We.sl  Virginia. 

John  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island 

Lawton  Chiles  of  Florida. 

Thad  Cochran  of  Ml.s.sl.ssippi 

Alan  Cranston  of  California. 

John  C.  Danforth  of  Mi.ssouri. 

Dennis  DeConcini  of  Arizona. 


Christopher  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut. 

David  Durent)erger  of  Minnesota. 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton  of  Missouri. 

J.  James  Exon  of  Nebraska. 

Wendell  H.  Ford  of  Kentucky. 

John  Glenn  of  Ohio. 

Gary  Hart  of  Colorado. 

Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon. 

H.  John  Heinz.  Ill  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ernest  P.  Hollings  of  South  Carolina. 

Walter  D.  Huddleston  of  Kentucky. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye  of  Hawaii. 

Roger  W.  Jepscn  of  Iowa. 

J.  Bennet  Johnston.  Jr.  of  Lousiana. 

Nancy  L.  Kassebaum  of  Kansas. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 

Frank  R.  Lautenberg  of  New  Jersey. 

Patrick  J.  Leahy  of  Vermont. 

Carl  Levin  of  Michigan. 

Rus.sell  B.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.  of  Maryland. 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii. 

John  J.  Melcher  of  Montana. 

Howard  Melzenbaum  of  Ohio. 

George  J.  Mitchell  of  Maine. 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  of  New  York. 

Frank  T.  Murkowski  of  Arkansas. 

Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island. 

Larry  Pressler  of  South  Dakota. 

David  Pryor  of  Arizona. 

Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Virginia. 

Donald  W.  Riegel.  Jr.  of  Michigan. 

William  V.  Roth  of  Delaware. 

Paul  S.  Sarbanes  of  Maryland. 

Jim  Sasser  of  Tennessee. 

Alan  K.  Simpson  of  Wyoming. 

Arlen  Specter  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  T.  Stafford  of  Vermont. 

John  C.  Stennis  of  Mississippi. 

Paul  E.  T.songas  of  Ma.ssachu.setts. 

(Senator  Gordon  Humphrey  of  New 
Hampshire  has  agreed  to  become  the  56th 
Cosponsor  of  the  bill.  S.  564,  as  amended.)* 


THE  BULGARIAN  CONNECTION 


'  The  $60  million  liKurf  refers  lo  Ihr  Study  Com 
mi.\.sion  s  rerommrndi'd  spendmii  lor  a  4  year 
period 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  last 
Sunday's  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Claire  Sterling  reveals  excerpts 
from  a  secret  78  page  report  by  Italian 
State  Prosecutor  Antonio  Alabano 
that  links  the  Bulgarian  secret  service 
to  the  plot  to  kill  the  Pope.  Sterling, 
an  American  author  and  foreign  corre- 
spondent, has  been  investigating  the 
attempted  assassination  of  the  Pope 
for  some  lime  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  on  terrorism. 
The  disclosures  in  Sterling's  story 
also  raise  questions  as  to  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  may  have  been  involved 
in  the  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the 
Pope.  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  Bulgaria  has  an  especially  close 
relationship  with  the  U.S.S.R..  and 
clears  everything  it  does  with  its 
Soviet  mentors.  The  pervasive  nature 
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of  this  relationship  was  spelled  out  by 
Paul  Henze  in  recent  testimony  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee's Task  Force  on  International  Nar- 
cotics Control. 

According  to  Henze,  a  former  staff 
member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  an  author,  consultant, 
and  specialist  on  international  terror- 
ism, "nothing  Bulgaria  does  can  be  re- 
garded separately  from  the  larger 
framework  of  pernicious  and  destruc- 
tive Soviet  operations  directed  against 
the  free  world.  They  range  from  prop- 
aganda and  disinformation  to  support 
of  terrorism  and  assassination.  These 
are  also  part  of  an  interlocking  web 
for  which  basic  responsibility  lies  in 
Moscow." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  Henze's  enlightening  testimony 
merits  the  attention  of  all  Members, 
and  I,  therefore,  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Bulgaria  and  Narcotics— An  Interlocking 
Web  of  Subversion 

(Statement  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
TsLsk  Force  on  International  Narcotics 
Control— hearings  held  on  7  June  1984— 
by  Paul  B.  Henze,  former  U.S.  Govern- 
ment official,  author,  consultant  and  spe- 
cialist on  international  terrorism) 

Bulgaria's  support  for  narcotics  oper- 
ations cannot  be  separated  from  all  the 
other  forms  of  international  illegality  in 
which  Bulgaria  has  long  been  involved. 
They  form  a  continuous,  interlocking  web. 
And  nothing'  Bulgaria  does  can  be  regarded 
separately  from  the  larger  framework  of 
[>ernicious  and  destructive  Soviet  operations 
directed  against  the  Free  World.  They  range 
from  propaganda  and  disinformation  to  sup- 
port of  terrorism  and  assassination.  These 
are  also  part  of  an  interlocking  web  for 
which  basic  responsibility  lies  in  Moscow.  ■ 

Bulgaria  occupies  a  special  place  in  this 
elat>orate  Soviet  network.  This  is  because, 
like  Cuba,  it  has  leaders  who  take  pride  in 
serving  Soviet  purposes  in  whatever  field 
they  are  instructed  or  encouraged  to  oper- 
ate. There  is  no  aspect  of  Soviet-sponsored 
subversion  in  which  the  communist  govern- 
ment of  Bulgaria  has  not  taken  part— and 
continues  to  take  part.  The  process  began 
early,  with  Bulgarian  support  for  the  brutal, 
communist-directed  Greek  civil  war  in  the 
late  1940s.  Bulgaria  sent  arms  to  Algeria  in 
the  1950s,  to  Vietnam  in  the  1960s  and  to 
many  parts  of  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  in 
the  1960s  and  1970s.  It  has  t>een  playing  the 
role  of  junior  partner  to  Cuba  in  sending 
arms  and  advisors  to  Central  America  in 
recent  years. 

The  relationship  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  with  Bulgaria  resembles  that  t>etween 
Moscow  and  a  constituent  republic  of  the 
USSR.  The  history  of  one  of  the  key  per- 
sonalities in  this  relationship.  Nikita  Pavlo- 
vich  Tolubeev.  dramatizes  these  interlock- 
ing connections.  Tolut>eev  left  Sofia  in  June 
1983  where  he  had  served  as  Soviet  ambas- 
sador for  four  years.  He  had  come  to  Sofia 
in  1979  from  Havana,  where  he  had  been 
Soviet  ambassador  since  1970.  We  know 
what  a  productive  period  the  1970s  were  in 
Soviet-Cuban  relations. 
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We  still  do  not  know  whether  Tolubeev 
may  have  departed  from  Sofia  last  year  in 
some  form  of  mild  disgrace— for  the  Bulgari- 
an connection  to  the  plot  to  kill  Pope  John 
Paul  II  had  been  exposed  only  a  few  months 
before,  at  the  end  of  1982.  Earlier  the  same 
year  extensive  Bulgarian  connections  with 
the  Italian  Red  Brigades  (including  the  kid- 
napping of  U.S.  General  James  Dozier)  and 
with  arms  and  narcotics  smuggling  in  Italy 
as  well  as  penetration  of  the  Italian  labor 
movement  through  Luigi  Scricciolo,  had 
been  exposed.  These  cases  are  still  being  in- 
vestigated and  evidence  of  Bulgarian  entan- 
glements is  expanding  steadily,^  Chances 
are  that  Tolubeev  was  simply  extricated 
from  a  situation  that  had  grown  uncomfort- 
able and  that  he  is  now  working  at  new  sub- 
versive tasks.  Moscow's  "old  boys"  look  out 
for  each  other.  Tolubeev  came  up  through 
the  same  communist  party/KGB  channels 
as  present  KGB  head,  Viktor  Chebrikov,  re- 
cently promoted  to  Marshall  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  was  made  a  Central  Committee 
member  at  the  same  time  as  Chebrikov  and 
Geidar  Aliev.  Andropov's  Azerbaijani 
deputy,  in  1971. 

Bulgarian  aiding  and  abetting  of  narcotics 
trafficking  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early 
1960s.  The  import-export  firm  KINTEX. 
was  set  up  in  1965  to  co-ordinate  drug,  arms 
and  other  kinds  of  smuggling  operations, 
and.  incidentally,  to  engage  in  legitimate 
trade  as  well,  as  cover  for  its  higher  prior- 
ities. Headquartered  at  66  Anton  Ivanov 
Boulevard  in  Sofia,  it  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  No  commodity  that  can  be  smug- 
gled has  l»een  neglected  by  KINTEX,  but  its 
prime  growth  lines  have  been  weapons  and 
narcotics.  No  one  has  ever  examined  Kin- 
tex's  books,  but  what  we  now  know  about 
this  extraordinary  communist  state  enter- 
prise justifies  the  guess  that  it  may  make  a 
fairly  steady  profit— and  thus  lessen  the 
cost  to  Sofia  and  Moscow  of  the  subversion 
that  has  expanded  steadily  for  the  past  20 
years. 

Destabilization  of  Turkey  became  a  major 
Soviet  objective  in  the  late  1960s,  This— and 
several  other  similar  programs,  such  as  sup- 
port of  the  PLO  and  expansion  of  terrorist 
operations  in  many  other  areas— coincided 
with  the  advent  of  Yuri  Andropov  as  head 
of  the  KGB  in  1967.  Italy  was  another 
major  target  for  destabilization.  But  while 
Bulgaria  played  a  key  role  in  respect  to 
Turkey  from  the  beginning,  Italy  seems  to 
have  l)een  initially  left  to  other  East  Euro- 
pean countries,  such  as  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary.  These  apparently  proved  less  pro- 
ficient than  Bulgaria,  for  it  moved  into  the 
front  line  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  1970s. 
For  a  long  time  what  Bulgaria  was  doing  in 
Italy  went  largely  undetected,  or  ignored, 
even  by  the  Italian  security  services.  The 
whole  series  of  Bulgarian  connections  began 
to  unravel  only  in  1981,  after  the  assassina- 
tion attempt  on  the  Polish  Pope. 

Bulgaria  started  early  to  offer  protection 
to  Turkish  drug  smugglers.  With  Bulgarian 
help,  what  came  to  be  called  the  "Turkish 
mafia"  set  up  elaborate  networks,  lodged  in 
part  among  Turkish  workers  in  Europe,  for 
moving  opium  products  westward.  At  first 
these  Turkish  operators  drew  their  supplies 
from  Turkey  itself,  but  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment banned  poppy  growing  in  1971  and, 
when  it  permitted  resumption  of  it  in  1975, 
instituted  tight  controls  which  have  been 


Thii  "bullet"  symbol  idenlifies  scdtemenis  or  insertions  which  are  nui  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


'  I  characterfced  this  relationship  in  a  letter  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  "Soviets  are  the  Mafia  of 
Terrorism",  1  June  1983. 


'  All  of  these  topics  are  dealt  with  at  some  length 
in  my  recently  published  tx>ok,  "The  Plot  to  Kill 
the  Pope,""  New  York  (Scribners),  1983  and  in  a  par- 
allel study  by  Claire  Sterling.  The  Time  of  the  As- 
sassins. New  York  (Hold.  Rinehard.  Winston).  1984. 
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largely  successful  in  preventing  diversion  of 
Turkish-grown  products  into  illegal  chan- 
nels. Turkish  mafia  leaders  had  meanwhile 
steadily  expanded  their  operations,  were 
permitted  to  make  high  profits  by  the  Bul- 
garians, and  had  connections  with  smug- 
gling interests  in  the  countries  to  the  south 
and  east;  Arabs  of  many  kinds,  Armenians, 
Cypriots,  Iranians,  Pakistanis.  The  Bulgar- 
ians took  this  whole  shady  underworld 
under  their  protection,  offered  transit  facili- 
ties, warehouses,  support  for  forming 
dummy  commercial  enterprises  with  legal 
seats  in  Germany,  Belgium  and  many  other 
countries.  Narcotics  supplies  were  drawn 
from  as  far  away  as  the  "Golden  Triangle". 
Fugitives  from  justice  in  their  own  country, 
these  Turkish  mafia  figures  were  permitted 
to  buy  villas  in  Bulgaria  and  were  given 
passports  and  eased  through  Bulgarian 
border  and  customs  controls.  Their  sea- 
going vessels  enjoyed  Bulgarian  naval  es- 
corts. 

Moscow  encouraged  the  flow  of  drugs  into 
Europe  and  America  to  undermine  Western 
society.  It  also  supported  the  traffic  for  the 
more  mundane  and  direct  purpose  of  getting 
the  money  to  support  political  subversion, 
destabilization  antl  terrorist  operations  in 
countries  such  as  Turkey  and  Italy.  Bulgar- 
ia funneled  weapons  to  both  leftists  and 
rightists  in  both  countries.  Sometimes  the 
KGB  was  directly  involved,  as  in  the  case  of 
Maurizio  Folini  in  Italy:  usually  it  was 
behind  the  ,scenes,  as  in  the  mounting  of  the 
plot  against  the  Pope.  What  we  know  about 
all  these  activities  would  already  fill  books, 
and  we  are  learning  more  all  the  time.  As  an 
example  of  smuggling  techniques  let  us  con- 
sider the  case  of  the  Cypriot-flag  vessel  Vas- 
soula.  It  left  the  Bulgarian  port  of  Burgaz 
in  June  1977  allegedly  bound  for  Cyprus, 
with  a  KINTEX  shipment  billed  as  "spare 
parts".  Turkish  officials  got  a  tip  that  the 
vessel  was  actually  going  to  transship  her 
cargo  in  Turkish  waters  to  small  coastal  ves- 
sels, so  they  stopped  the  Vassoula  and 
opened  its  hold.  The  "spare  parts"  turned 
out  lo  consist  of  55  crates  containing  495 
portable  rocket  launchers.  21  crates  with  55 
rockets,  1,667  crates  of  ammunition  and  60 
gas  bombs.  In  the  ensuing  legal  tangle,  the 
Bulgarian  government  disclaimed  knowl- 
edge of  the  shipment  and  the  Ethiopian 
government  eventually  alleged  it  owned  the 
cargo.  It  was  confiscated  by  Turkey. 

After  the  military  leadership  of  Turkey 
took  control  on  September  12.  1980  to  keep 
the  country  from  falling  into  total  anarchy, 
more  than  800.000  weapons  were  collected, 
along  with  millions  of  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, mines,  bombs  and  other  kinds  of  de- 
structive devices  and  communications  gear, 
A  major  portion  of  this  material  came  to 
Turkey  as  a  result  of  Bulgarian  and  Syrian 
smuggling  operations.  An  important  chan- 
nel, in  addition  to  sea  shipments,  was  the 
enormous  fleet  of  international  transport 
trucks  with  which  Bulgaria  carries  out  a 
shipping  business  from  Europe  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia,  In 
addition  to  transporting  legitimate  goods 
profitably,  these  trucks  have  been  used  for 
arms,  terrorists,  narcotics  and  narcotics 
traffickers.  Frequent  inspections  and  tight- 
ened Turkish  security  procedures  since  1980 
have  dented  these  Bulgarian  operations  se- 
verely, but  they  have  not  stopped.  Narcotics 
which  used  to  move  by  truck  now  goes  by 
sea  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
through  Cyprus  and  Greece  to  Italy  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe.' 


"  A  recent  Readers  Digest  report  sums  up  strik- 
ing evidence  of  Bulgarias  operations.  Drugs  for 
Guns"  by  Nathan  Adams.  January  1984. 
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Bulgaria  has  long,  and  correctly,  been  re 
garded  as  Moscow  s  most  loyal  satellite 
Does  this  mean  that  Bulgarians  are  all 
simply  more  Russian  than  the  Russians  and 
ISOTf  communists'  Hardly  Bulgaria  never 
had  a  chance  to  be  otherwise  Soviet  control 
was  clamped  down  on  it  in  September  1944. 
Though  Bulgaria  never  declared  war  on  the 
USSR  during  WWII,  it  got  rougher  treat 
ment  than  any  other  East  European  coun 
try. 

Nothing  remotely  resembling  free  eler 
tions  was  ever  permitted  in  Bulgaria  in  spite 
of  Soviet  promises  to  the  Western  Allies 
Thousands  of  Bulgarian  democrats  were  e.x 
ecuted  or  herded  into  concentration  camps. 
The  human  rights  situation  in  Bulgaria  has 
consistently  remained  one  of  the  most  de- 
plorable in  the  entire  communist  bloc.  Ncv 
ertheless  the  Kremlin  s  control  of  Bulgaria 
was  not  consolidated  to  its  satisfaction  until 
1954,  when  Todor  Zhivkov  came  to  power 
In    1962.    he    declared  our    political 

watch-dial  is  exact  to  the  second  with  the 
watch  of  the  Soviet  Union  .  Our  watch 
is  working  on  Moscow  time 

Zhivkov  has  kept  Bulgaria  strictly  on 
Moscow  time  ever  since  When  Bulgarians 
have  protested  his  subservience,  they  have 
been  imprisoned  and  often  shot  Opponents 
of  the  regime  who  have  escaped  abroad 
have  been  kidnapped,  sought  out  for  har 
rassment  and  some  have  been  liquidated  by 
ingenious  technical  means  such  as  the 
poison-pellet  umbrella  used  against  defec- 
tors Rostov  and  Markov  in  1977  Markov 
was  even  warned  quite  specifically  of  the 
fate  that  awaited  him.  according  to  revela- 
tions in  a  recent  tiook  by  his  wife  ..a  Bui 
garian  delivered  the  warnings  who  profe.s.sed 
to  be  a  friend  The  decision  to  kill  had 

been  taken  by  the  Bulgarian  Politburo,  he 
said:  and  the  means  by  which  the  murder 
would  be  effected  had  already  been  tran.s 
ported  to  the  West  Georgi  would  be  poi 
soned  with  a  rare  substance  which  would  be 
undetectable  'and  had.  by  the  way.  been 
tested  in  Mascow  ).  and  he  would  develop  a 
high  fever  before  his  death,  which  would  be 
put  down  to  natural  cau.ses.  Everything  the 
Bulgarian  .said  ...  led  Georgi  to  believe 
that  his  enemies  would  attempt  to  adminis- 
ter the  poison  orally,  and  this  may  have 
been  intentional.' 

Careful  research  by  Scotland  Yard  identi- 
fied the  poison,  contained  in  a  minu.scule 
pellet  shot  from  an  umbrella  tip.  as  ririn.  a 
castor  oil  plant  derivative  on  which,  among 
other  places,  research  is  still  known  to  be 
continuing  in  Hungary/'  In  this  connec 
tion— and  perhaps  in  others  not  yet  detect 
ed— we  see  another  facet  of  the  narcotics 
business  exploited  for  subversive  and  de- 
structive political  purposes  by  Bulgaria 
and  l>ehind  it.  the  Soviet  Union 

Stefan  Sverdlev.  a  colonel  in  the  Bulgan 
an  State  Security  Service  (KDS)  at  the  time 
of  his  defection  to  Greece  in  1971.  traced 
the  Bulgarian  regimes  current  narcotics  op- 
erations back  to  a  KDS  directive  i.ssued  on 
16  July  1970.  No.  M  120/00  0500.  which  he 
said  represented  the  final  stage  of  imple 
mentation  of  decisions  taken  in  Moscow  in 
1967.*  Many  of  Sverdlev  s  revelations  were 


<  Annabel  Markov  in  the  ProloKu*'  Ki  Thf  Truth 
That  Killed,  by  Gcorci  Markoi.  London  'Wiidcn 
(eld  ii  NicoLsoni.  1983.  p   xii 

■  Kynl  Panoff.  Murdi-r  on  Watrrloo  Bridgi-  .  Kn 
counler.  November  1979 

«  cued  from  Adam.s.    DruK.s  (or  Guas     p   1:17 
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taken  lightly  at  the  time  he  originally  made 
them,  even  by  many  intelligence  profession 
als  In  light  of  what  we  have  learned  .since. 
It  IS  clear  that  they  should  have  been  given 
greater  weight  He  has  provided  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Bul- 
garian security  .services  have  tK-en  subordi- 
nated to  Soviet  purpo.ses.  For  all  practical 
purposes  they  have  to  be  regarded  as  mere 
sub-.sections  of  the  KGB. 

The  Bulgarian  authorities  have  been  tire 
le.ss  m  pleading  their  innocence  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  their  country. 
How  could  they,  they  maintain,  keep  track 
of  the  activities  of  a  million  Turks  who  cross 
their  country  every  year  traveling  to  and 
from  Western  Europe''  They  have  tried  to 
use  the  same  kind  of  argumentation  to 
claim  that  thi-v  were  not  involved  with 
Mehmet  All  Agca.  would  be  assassin  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  The  most  elementary  exami- 
nation of  how  Bulgaria  actually  works  gives 
the  lie  to  this  facile  sophistry.  Another  Bul- 
garian security  defector,  who  has  been 
living  in  Switzerland  for  many  years,  de 
.scribes  Bulgarian  internal  security  proce 
diires:  Bulgaria  is  situated  at  a  crossroads 
so  agents  can  pass  through  unnoticed.  I 
mean  to  the  eyes  of  Western  intelligence 
services.  For  on  Bulgarian  territory  itself, 
nothing,  ab.solutely  nothing,  can  escape  the 
notice  of  the  state  security  organization. 
There  is  an  enormous  surveillance  appara- 
tus in  place  which  checks  on  people  who 
transit  in  only  a  few  hours.  Two  foreigners 
cannot  have  a  meeting  in  a  hotel  in  the  cap- 
ital or  even  in  the  street  without  the  special 
.services  being  informed.' 

What  we  know  justifies  the  conclusion 
that  Bulgaria  has  deliberately  encouraged 
and  facilitated  narcotics  traffic  and  arms 
and  other  forms  of  smuggling  for  subversive 
purpo.ses  as  a  matter  of  slate  policy  and 
that  such  actions  could  not  conceivably  be 
undertaken  by  Bulgarian  officials  without 
the  authorization  of  the  highest  levels  of 
the  Bulgarian  government.  Furthermore, 
everything  we  know  of  the  manner  in  which 
Bulgaria  is  kept  under  control  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  examination  of  40  years  of  histo- 
ry of  the  Soviet-Bulgarian  relationship,  per- 
mits no  conclusion  other  than  that  Bulgaria 
has  been  acting  wilh  the  full  endorsemeni 
and  approval  and  in  effect  at  the  urging 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  inevitably  going  to  learn  a  good 
deal  more  so  everything  we  already  know, 
or  can  deduce,  will  be  further  substantiated. 
The  following  are  .some  of  the  activities  in 
proce.ss: 

In  Italy,  contuiuuig  investigation  of  the 
massive  arms  and  smuggling  ring  centered 
in  Trento.  m  which  not  only  at  least  a  dozen 
Bulgarian  agents  have  been  implicated,  but 
several  dozen  others.  Italians.  Middle  East- 
erners, other  Europeans.  Thi'  operations  of 
this  group  extended  into  Iran,  the  whole 
Arab  World  and  Africa,  as  well  as  the  Bal- 
kans and  Turkey. 

In  Italy,  the  investigation  of  the  Scricciolo 
case,  which  has  implications  for  the  plot  to 
kill  the  Pope.  Red  Brigades  relationships 
and  Bulgarian/Soviet  subverson  directed  at 
Poland  specifically  Lech  Wale.sa  and  Soli 
darity. 

The  investigation  of  the  plot  to  kill  the 
Pope,  in  which  the  Bulgarian  connection  is 
already  well  established  which,  centered  in 
Italy,  has  already  revealed  links  to  Germa- 
ny. Austria.  Switzerland  and  Spain,  as  well 
as  Turkey. 
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In  Turkey,  continuing  investigation  of  ter- 
rorist groups  who  received  arms  and  funds 
through  Bulgarian  channels. 

In  Turkey,  from  the  currently  ongoing 
trial  of  Abuzer  Ugurlu.  a  leading  mafia 
figure  extradited  from  Germany  in  March 
1981.  who  stands  charged  of  massive  smug- 
gling operalioas.  including  narcotics,  as  well 
as  .serving  as  a  channel  for  organizing  the 
first  phase  of  the  activities  of  Mehmet  Ail 

What  Is  to  be  done?  The  United  States 
broke  relations  with  Bulgaria  in  1950  on 
grounds  that  were  serious— but  for  Bulgari- 
an actions  that  were  much  less  damaging  to 
the  basic  interests  of  this  country  and  its 
allies  than  those  which  have  tieen  exposed 
in  the  past  several  years.  Shouldn't  such 
action  again  tiv  considered?  The  Bulgarians 
have  neither  acknowledged  nor  apologized 
for  any  of  their  actions  which  have  been  ex- 
posed since  1981.  Instead  they  have  heaped 
vilification  both  on  the  United  Slates  as  a 
nation.  Americans  as  a  people  and  on  indi- 
vidual Americans  who  have  examined  and 
expased  their  activities.  Their  embassy  in 
Washington  utilizes  the  U.S.  mails  to  dis- 
tribute .scurrilous  propaganda  and  fabrica- 
tions. 

I  can  recall  from  my  own  government 
.service  that  Bulgaria  and  its  activities— fore 
most  among  them  its  support  of  narcotics 
trafficking  — were  seldom  seriously  studied 
by  intelligence  agencies— certainly  not  on  a 
sustained  and  continuing  basis  or  with  any 
depth  or  inti'nsity- and  almost  no  attention 
was  given  by  our  diplomatic  officials  to 
planning  ways  by  which  pressures  might  be 
generated  on  the  Bulgarian  communist 
regime  that  would  force  it  to  pay  a  price  for 
its  atrocious  behavior  and  utter  subservi- 
ence to  Kremlin  purposes. 

It  IS  true  of  course  that  we  do  not  want  to 
punish  the  Bulgarian  people  en  masse  for 
the  criminal  tx-havior  of  "their"  leadership, 
for  the  leadership  has  been  forced  upon 
them.  There  has  been  no  freedom  of  politi- 
cal choice  in  Bulgaria  for  40  years.  But  we 
need  to  ask  ourselves  more  often,  and  more 
rigorously,  whether  we  are  really  serving 
the  interests  of  the  Bulgarian  people  by 
conducting  relations  with  a  regime  which,  in 
their  name,  has  sustained  a  continuing  pat- 
tern of  subversion  against  free  countries 
and  corruption  of  Western  societies.* 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  THE  BUDGET 
CONFERENCE  TO  MEET 


C'liid  m  lA-  Qiiolidifn  iParisi.  24  January  1983 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  issue  of  more  im- 
mediate concern  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  than  cutting  the 
Federal  deficit.  Unless  the  deficit  is  re- 
duced, interest  rates  will  continue  to 
rise  and  the  chances  for  an  economic 
recovery  will  be  jeopardized.  But  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  $182 
billion  over  the  next  3  years  are  being 
obstrticted  by  the  other  body's  unwill- 
ingness to  confer  on  the  budget. 

The  fact  is  there  will  not  be  a  budget 
resolution  if  we  do  not  sit  down  with 
our  friends  in  the  other  body  and  com- 
plete the  work  of  passing  a  budget. 
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Right  now  there  are  critical  differ- 
ences between  the  House  budget  and 
the  budget  passed  in  the  other  body. 
Our  budget  contains  $82  billion  more 
in  deficit  reduction  than  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  $42  billion  more 
than  the  other  body's  budget.  The 
House  proposes  to  spend  $13.3  billion 
less  on  defense  than  does  the  other 
body.  The  House  proposes  to  spend 
$5.8  billion  more  for  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary spending  than  does  the 
other  body.  These  differences  will  not 
disappear  by  themselves.  They  must 
be  worked  out. 

But  the  other  body  seems  to  be  re- 
sisting the  opportunity  to  resolve  this 
problem  by  insisting  that  the  question 
of  enforcement  of  spending  levels  be 
discussed  first.  The  other  body  ignores 
the  fact  that  it  is  pointless  to  discuss 
enforcing  limits  until  the  limits  them- 
selves are  set.  It's  like  calling  all  cars 
without  deciding  where  they're  sup- 
posed to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  prepared 
to  act  responsibly.  The  House  is  wait- 
ing to  meet.  The  House  has  had  a 
budget  ready  for  discussion  for 
months.  The  House  has  conferees 
ready  and  willing  to  discuss  the  issues 
and  to  make  the  necessary  compro- 
mises. The  House  wants  to  work  out  a 
budget  for  the  Nation.  Why  then  are 
we  waiting?* 


SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

AND      UNIFORM      RELOCATION 
OF  1984 


HON.  E.  CUY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
House  of  Representatives'  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  5504,  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation and  Uniform  Relocation  Act 
of  1984,  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  allow  the  various  States, 
by  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  to 
pay  a  greater  percentage  of  the  just 
compensation  required  to  be  paid  for 
the  removal  of  nonconforming  bill- 
boards on  the  interstate  and  primary 
highway  systems.  My  amendment  was 
accepted  and  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  amend  section  131(g)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  by  adding  to  the 
end  of  the  sentence  "the  Federal  share 
of  such  compensation  shall  be  75  per- 
centum"  the  following,  "or  such  lesser 
percentage  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  State." 

As  I  stated  during  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment,  section  131(g)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  may  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  the  States 
from  paying  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  compensation  that  must  be  paid 
for  the  removal  of  a  sign  if  they  so 
desire.  This  implied  prohibition  is  fur- 
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ther  inferred  by  section  131(g)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  which  states, 
"no  sign,  display,  or  device  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  removed  under  this  sec- 
tion if  the  Federal  share  of  the  just 
compensation  to  be  paid  upon  the  re- 
moval of  such  sign,  display,  or  device  is 
not  available  to  make  such  payment." 

By  providing  in  law  that  the  Federal 
share  of  the  compensation  paid  for 
the  removal  on  nonconforming  bill- 
boards may  be  reduced,  the  States 
may  assert  greater  responsibility  for 
the  removal  of  these  signs.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
some  States  are  already  paying  100 
percent  of  the  compensation  required: 
meaning  this  amendment,  to  some 
extent,  is  codifying  existing  practice. 

Under  the  proposed  change,  a  State 
may,  by  agreement  with  the  Secretary, 
pay  100  percent  of  the  compensation 
for  the  removal  of  these  signs  but  not 
less  than  the  25-percent  currently  re- 
quired by  law.  A  State  assuming  100 
percent  of  the  compensation  would, 
therefore,  not  be  dependent  on  the 
Federal  share  being  made  available  as 
required  by  section  131(g)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  before  the  sign, 
display  or  device  may  be  removed.  A 
State  bearing  full  responsibility  for 
the  just  compensation  required  could 
then  proceed  at  the  State's  conven- 
ience in  removing  nonconforming 
signs  in  accordance  with  the  practices 
recognized  in  the  State. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  in  excess 
of  $1  billion  to  remove  nonconforming 
billboards  from  the  interstate  and  pri- 
mary highway  system.  Under  current 
law,  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  about  $800  million. 
Meeting  this  obligation  at  the  rates 
provided  for  in  H.R.  5504,  $5  million 
per  year,  would  take  roughly  160 
years.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the 
mounting  budget  deficits  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  indicates  that  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  this  program  is 
only  token  and  that  other  alternatives 
and  methods  of  compensating  for  the 
removal  of  nonconforming  signs  are 
necessary.  By  permitting  the  various 
States  to  increase  their  responsibility 
in  this  area  and  allowing  the  States  to 
provide  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  of  the  State  will 
assist  in  the  removal  of  these  noncon- 
forming signs.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  MARIE  NEWTON 
SEPIA 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Marie  Newton  Sepia,  a  resident  of 
Jacksonville,  FL,  from  1942  until  her 
death  in  1983,  was  a  renowned  leader 
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and  an  outstanding  humanitarian  ded- 
icated to  community  service.  I  take 
this  moment  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues one  of  her  many  inspiring 
achievements. 

A  devoted  member  and  officer  of 
Pilot  Club  and  Pilot  International  for 
over  30  years,  Marie  Newton  Sepia  was 
a  woman  of  special  quality.  Her  love 
for  education  and  deep  concern  for  the 
causes  of  Pilot  International,  resulted 
in  her  idea  to  combine  the  two. 
Through  dedication  and  foresight, 
Pilot  International  and  the  Coopera- 
tive for  American  Relief  Everywhere 
(CARE)  joined  together  in  a  school 
construction  project  in  Guatemala. 
The  project  successfully  established 
some  30  schools  equipped  to  provide  a 
basic  education  for  thousands  of  un- 
derprivileged children.  You  see,  Marie 
believed  that  no  one  should  be  de- 
prived an  education— not  for  any 
reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  are  not  adequate 
in  describing  to  you  the  love  Marie 
had  for  mankind.  We  are  fortunate  in 
that  Marie's  husband,  M.  Fred  Sepia, 
established  a  scholarship  fund  in  her 
name.  Through  his  generous  contribu- 
tion. Pilot  International  can  continue 
toward  its  goal  of  full  citizenship  for 
disabled  people,  by  assisting  worthy 
and  capable  students  to  pursue  careers 
in  which  they  will  teach  and  encour- 
age those  with  handicaps.  Also  be- 
cause of  his  contribution,  Marie 
Newton  Sepia's  courage  and  determi- 
nation will  live  to  inspire  others. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  this  re- 
markable woman  for  her  unselfish 
dedication  to  humanity.  I  share  with 
you  in  her  fine  memory,  Marie's  favor- 
ite quote— Edmund  Burke's  definition 
of  leadership: 

To  use  and  guard  jealously  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  who  have  preceded  you:  to 
work  earnestly  for  the  welfare  of  those  who 
now  depend  on  you:  and  to  do  all  of  this  so 
as  to  leave  an  even  richer  heritage  for  those 
who  come  after  you.« 


THE  24-HOUR  HIRE  THE 
VETERAN  RUN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
home  community  of  western  New 
York,  an  extraordinary  group  of  veter- 
ans and  public  figures  will  be  under- 
taking a  24-hour  relay  run  today  and 
tomorrow  to  commemorate  Hire  the 
Veteran  Month  and  promote  employ- 
ment and  training  opportunities  for  all 
veterans. 

This  relay  run,  which  will  take  place 
in  Buffalo's  Delaware  Park,  has  been 
organized  by  the  Veterans  Helping 
Veterans  Center  under  the  leadership 
of   its   oustanding   director,   Ed   Sim- 
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mons.  I  think  that  this  event  is  an  ex- 
citing one  for  our  community,  and  I 
commend  the  participants  in  their 
run.  and  particularly  in  their  goal  of 
finding  productive  jobs  for  all  our  vets. 
both  able  and  disabled. 

The  participants  in  the  24-hour  hire 
a  veteran  run  are: 

Edward  S.  Simmons.  William  A. 
Buyers.  Edward  Rutkowski,  county  ex- 
ecutive. John  Brummer.  John  Gran- 
dits.  Robert  McPartland.  Michael  Bill- 
ington.  Councilman  James  Pitts.  Jerry 
Bowman.  Robert  Daley.  Robert 
Muller.  Donald  McReynolds,  James 
Donahue,  James  Fitzgerald.  Jack 
Thielman,  Bill  Smith.  Pram  McLaugh- 
lin. Michael  Teelak.  Charles  Volk.  Phil 
Wingenbach.  Undersheriff  Thoma.s 
Higgins.  and  Harry  Schultz.» 


REJECT    THE    VOLUME    CAP    ON 
INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

BONDS 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1984 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  next  few  days.  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  will  forge  a  compro- 
mise tax  bill.  I  rise  today  because  the 
House  conferees  go  into  the  negotia- 
tions with  a  bill  that  would  severely 
restrict  the  Industrial  Development 
Bond  [IDB]  Program.  H.R.  4170.  im- 
posing a  statewide  limit  on  the 
amount  of  IDB's  that  can  be  issued, 
poses  a  clear  threat  to  local  develop- 
ment. 

Two  points  should  be  kept  in  mind 
as  my  colleagues  consider  the  IDB  pro 
gram.  First,  on  purely  economic,  cost- 
Iwnefit  grounds  alone,  the  program  is 
a  powerful  incentive  for  investment 
and  should  not  be  restricted  at  all. 
The  program  creates  jobs,  increases 
payrolls  and  expands  the  local  and 
Federal  tax  base.  Restricting  the  pro- 
gram in  any  way  is  simply  cutting  off 
our  nose  to  spite  our  face.  In  addition, 
the  program  brings  other  benefits,  not 
strictly  economic  in  nature,  such  as  in- 
creasing local  control  over  local  devel- 
opment and  encouraging  investments 
that  clearly  serve  the  community. 

Second.  the  population  based 
volume  cap  seriously  disadvantages 
the  rural  communities  which  need 
IDB's  the  most  and  which  get  the  big 
gest  return  from  IDB  financing.  Mary- 
land's First  Congressional  District,  is 
composed  of  13  counties  that  author 
ized  more  than  $150  million  worth  of 
IDB's  during  the  last  2  years,  if  the  re- 
striction! m  H.R.  4170  go  into  effect, 
these  counties  will  have  a  total  bond- 
ing authority  of  closer  to  $40  million. 
For  rural  communities,  where  sparse 
population  and  limited  infrastructure 
are  natural  obstacles  to  business  devel- 
opment. l)ond  authority  limits  of  $1.5 
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to  $2.5  million  are  altogether  inad- 
equate. Pretending  that  local  officials 
can  effectively  promote  business  devel- 
opment with  such  limited  bonding  au- 
thority is  a  cruel  hoax. 

Ronald  Kupferman.  president  of  the 
Aberdeen  Commissioners  in  the  Upper 
Shore  area  expressed  these  concerns 
in  recent  correspondence.  His  city  has 
recently  authorized  two  IDB  i-ssues. 
for  nearly  $11  million.  These  two 
bonds  will  promote  badly  needed  com- 
mercial development,  adding  jobs  and 
payroll  to  the  city.  Yet  if  H.R.  4170 
were  in  effect,  the  city  would  have  had 
a  nominal  $1  million  or  so  in  bonding 
authority,  and  neither  de%elopment 
could  have  been  undertaken. 

•The  Federal  lax-free  status  of 
IDBs  ".  .says  Mr.  Kupferman.  'seems  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  many  bene- 
fits which  accrue  to  the  citizenry  and 
the  great  tax  revenue  ultimately  gen- 
erated by  IDB's.  "  I  completely  agree, 
and  know  that  Mr.  Kupferman  s  views 
are  shared  by  public  officials  all 
around  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

St.  Marys  County,  in  southern  Mary- 
land, for  example,  authorized  12  IDB's 
in  the  last  2  years  worth  $36  million. 
The  bonds  helped  finance  commercial 
center,  hi-tech  computer  design  firms 
and  manufacturing,  and  brought  more 
than  700  new  jobs  into  the  county. 
The.se  jobs  represent  $15  million  in 
annual  payroll,  and  that's  a  pretty 
good  return  on  the  IDB  investment. 
The  House  limit,  however,  would  cut 
St.  Marys  IDB  authority  to  $4.5  mil- 
lion. 

Charles  County,  adjacent  to  St. 
Marys,  has  also  been  active  in  business 
development.  Mr.  Ray  Tillman,  direc- 
tor of  the  county's  economic  develop- 
ment committee,  wilPfTave  an  IDB  au- 
thority of  only  $5  million  for  continu- 
ing his  work.  Last  year  he  successfully 
funded  $3.2  million  for  a  badly  needed 
nursing  home.  The  facility  not  only 
provides  care  for  more  than  140  elder- 
ly disabled,  but  it  brought  approxi- 
mately 100  jobs  to  the  county.  This  is 
a  shining  example  of  the  blend  of  eco- 
nomic and  .social  benefits  which  the 
IDB  cap  would  eliminate. 

Development  is  costly,  and  a  single 
project  can  ca-sily  consume  a  $2  mil- 
lion bond.  But  under  the  House  limit, 
eight  of  my  counties  will  have  less 
than  $2.5  million  in  annual  authority. 
Queen  Anne's  County  is  now  under- 
taking an  aggrcs-sive  development  pro- 
gram. Last  October  the  commissioners 
approved  a  $10  million  i.ssue  for  an  in- 
dustrial park  on  Kent  Island.  But  the 
Hou.se  provision  would  strangle  this 
program  by  restricting  the  county  to  a 
mere  $1.9  million  authority. 

Further  down  the  Eastern  Shore, 
Dorchester  County  will  have  only  $2 
million  in  bonding  authority.  Accord- 
ing to  County  Commissioner  Calvin 
Travers,  this  limit  will  tie  the  hands  of 
local  officials  struggling  to  recruit  new 
jobs    and    new    businesses    into    rural 
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areas.  At  the  very  least,  he  points  out, 
the  limit  should  not  be  retroactive  to 
October  1983  or  January  1984.  No 
limit  that  we  enact  today  should  pe- 
nalize local  officials  for  actions  taken 
last  month  or  last  year. 

Even  Ocean  City,  the  most  popular 
tourist  center  in  the  State,  will  be 
sorely  strapped.  Worcester  County's 
bond  limit  will  be  $2.3  million,  and  last 
year  Ocean  City  itself  approved  $6  mil- 
lion to  expand  its  supply  of  hotel 
accommodations.  The  House-imposed 
limit  will  clearly  inhibit  the  contribu- 
tions that  Ocean  City  now  makes  to 
the  economy  of  the  entire  lower  shore. 

The  flaws  in  the  House  version  are 
self-evident.  In  a  period  when  high 
real  interest  rates  stunt  productive  in- 
vestment, the  House  would  shut  off  a 
valuable  source  of  inexpensive  credit. 
In  a  period  when  everyone  agrees  that 
local  officials  should  have  greater  con- 
trol over  the  affairs  of  government, 
the  Hou.se  would  practically  eliminate 
one  of  the  most  valuable  tools  for  ac- 
cepting this  responsibility. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  IDB 
volume  cap.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  accept  the  Senate's  provi- 
sions, and  to  report  back  a  compromise 
bill  that  will  not  unfairly  burden  our 
local  officials.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DETECTIVE 
THOMAS  KELLY,  NYPD 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  the  44th  anniversary 
of  the  illegal  and  immoral  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  the  three  Baltic  nations  of  Els- 
tonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  portion  of  the  Helsinki 
Declaration  which  affirms  that.  "All 
people  always  have  the  right,  in  full 
freedom,  to  determine,  when  and  as 
they  wish,  their  internal  and  external 
political  status.  " 

In  June  1940.  the  Soviets  ruthlessly 
moved  into  the  Baltic  region  and  insti- 
tuted massive  executions,  arrests,  and 
deportations  of  innocent  Baltic  people. 
Many  of  these  people  were  deported  to 
Siberian  slave-labor  camps,  never  to 
see  their  families  again. 

The  purpose  of  Baltic  Freedom  Day 
is  twofold.  First  of  all  it  is  a  statement 
to  the  world  that  we  as  a  freedom 
loving  people  will  not  ignore  or  con- 
done oppressive  governments  and  re- 
gimes. Baltic  Freedom  Day  also  serves 
as  a  source  of  hope  for  freedom  in  the 
future.  We,  as  Americans,  should  all 
work  together  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
the  illegal  occupation  of  the  Baltic 
States.  It  is  my  hope  that  our  efforts 
in  support  of  the  Baltic  people  will 
strengthen  and  encourage  them  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom  from  Soviet 
domination.* 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
commend  Detective  Thomas  Kelly, 
who  after  29  years  of  service  with  the 
24th  precinct  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  is  retiring  to  take 
up  a  less  hectic  pace  of  life. 

Detective  Kelly  has  had  close  ties  to 
community  leaders  and  elected  offi- 
cials representing  the  Upper  West 
Side.  His  last  18  years  of  service  were, 
in  fact,  as  the  community  relations  of- 
ficer of  the  24th  precinct.  During  the 
most  trying  of  times,  Tom  Kelly  was  a 
voice  of  reason  and  a  stabilizing  force. 
He  was  an  able  representative  for  the 
police  department  in  New  York. 

Kelly  helped  turn  the  24th  precinct 
council  into  one  of  the  most  effective 
councils  in  New  York,  and  showed 
great  leadership  in  developing  youth 
activities  on  the  Upper  West  Side. 
Tom  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  community  I  represent, 
and  it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  see 
him  leave  our  community.  I  wish  him 
happiness  in  his  retirement,  and  hope 
that  he  will  enjoy  his  leisure  time  as 
much  as  I  know  he  enjoyed  his  work 
with  New  York's  finest.* 


SOUTHERN  HILLS  MEDICAL 
I  CENTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  HILL  BONER 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  On  Sat- 
urday, June  16,  Southern  Hills  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Nashville,  TN,  will  for- 
mally open  two  new  patient  floors,  a 
computerized  tomographic  scanner 
wing  and  an  additional  doctor's  office' 
pavilion.  It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  take 
part  in  these  opening  ceremonies  and 
to  place  a  copy  of  today's  Congres- 
sional Record  into  a  time  capsule 
that  will  be  sealed  during  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  medical  facilities. 

Southern  Hills  Medical  Center  is 
growing  up  and  out  in  southeastern 
Davidson  County  as  residents  of  the 
area  have  shown  an  increasing 
demand  for  quality  health  services. 
Those  familiar  with  the  hospital's  dra- 
matic growth  point  to  two  factors 
which  have  caused  the  medical  center 
to  almost  double  in  size  before  the  fa- 
cility reached  its  fifth  anniversary. 

According  to  Southern  Hills  Admin- 
istrator John  Fitzgerald,  patients  who 
have  come  to  the  center  for  treatment 
have  discovered  that  its  physicians, 
RN's.  LPN's,  and  allied  health  profes- 
sionals  are   committed   to   delivering 
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personalized  patient  care  based  on  the 
high  standards  of  excellence  set  by  the 
Nashville  medical  community.  The 
other  factor  contributing  to  its  rapid 
growth  h£is  to  do  with  the  center's  lo- 
cation. Southern  Hills  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  Tennessee's  most  rap- 
idly growing  residential  areas:  south- 
east Davidson  County,  and  the  cities 
of  Brentwood  and  Smyrna. 

As  the  population  has  risen  in  this 
area,  so  have  the  medical  needs  of  its 
residents.  As  a  result.  Southern  Hills 
Medical  Center  has,  for  instance,  de- 
veloped emergency  facilities  to  meet 
some  of  these  needs.  Last  year,  well 
over  16,000  people  went  to  Southern 
Hills  Medical  Center  for  emergency 
room  treatment.  According  to  Admin- 
istrator Fitzgerald: 

When  minutes  count,  nobody  wants  to 
travel  any  further  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  obtain  quality  medical  attention. 
Southern  Hills  is  close  and  accessible  for 
residents  of  this  area  in  an  emergency  situa- 
tion and  is  also  more  convenient  for  family 
members  when  someone  must  be  admitted 
for  inpatient  care. 

The  hospital  has  also  seen  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  its  outpatient 
care  facilities.  In  the  past  year,  5,047 
patients  have  been  referred  to  South- 
ern Hills  for  outpatient  treatment. 
Again,  location  has  made  it  an  attrac- 
tive place  to  go  for  outpatient  surgery. 
As  Fitzgerald  explains:  "The  hospital 
is  close  to  home  and  when  patients  are 
released  from  outpatient  care,  they  do 
not  have  to  battle  traffic  to  get  home 
and  back  to  bed.  "  The  hospital  staff 
and  directors  expect  outpatient  care, 
including  surgery,  to  increase  over  the 
next  several  years  and  therefore  have 
already  improved  their  facilities  and 
expanded  outpatient  services. 

While  the  addition  of  two  patient 
floors  consisting  of  80  additional  beds 
is  expected  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
southeastern  Davidson  County,  Brent 
wood,  and  Rutherford  residents,  there 
is  also  excitement  about  the  addition 
of  the  new  compliterized  tomographic 
scanner  center. 

The  CT  scanner  will  enable  South- 
ern Hills  physicians  to  diagnose  cer- 
tain types  of  illnesses  and  injuries 
without  surgery.  This  will  help  reduce 
the  length  of  stay  in  the  hospital  for 
some  patients,  will  reduce  the  overall 
need  for  surgery,  and  will  eliminate 
the  need  to  travel  across  town  to  re- 
ceive CT  services  at  other  Nashville 
hospitals. 

Southern  Hills  Medical  Center  has 
also  completed  construction  of  an  ad- 
ditional medical  pavilion  on  the  hospi- 
tal property.  The  facility  includes  of- 
fices for  private  physicians  practicing 
in  many  specialties,  including:  cardiol- 
ogy, dermatology,  ear,  hose,  and 
throat,  family  medicine,  general  sur- 
gery, internal  medicine,  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  ophthalmology,  orthope- 
dics, pediatrics,  plastic  surgery,  radiol- 
ogy, neurology,  and  urology. 
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I  am  proud  to  congratulate  the 
Southern  Hills  Medical  Center  family 
on  reaching  this  new  threshold  in 
their  brief  history  of  service  to  the 
citizens  of  middle  Tennessee.  I  know 
that  the  future  holds  limitless  oppor- 
tunities for  the  physicians  and  staff  of 
Southern  Hills  to  continue  their 
search  for  better  and  even  more  di- 
verse ways  to  serve  the  health  needs 
of  the  community  they  serve.# 


THE  LAWMAKERS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  read  in  "The  TV  Column"  of 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  that 
the  public  televison  program  "The 
Lawmakers "  is  scheduled  to  end  June 
28. 

For  many  of  us  in  Congress  who 
have  been  interviewed  by  "The  Law- 
makers" through  the  years,  and  who 
have  come  to  appreciate  its  fair  and 
balanced  treatment  of  the  complex 
and  controversial  issues  we  deal  with, 
word  of  its  demise  comes  as  a  great 
disappointment.  Unlike  some  of  the 
network  commentators/celebrities 

who  cannot  resist  interjecting  their 
own  political  predilections  into  their 
reportage,  we  have  come  to  rely  on 
Paul  Duke.  Cokie  Roberts,  Linda 
Wertheimer,  and  those  associated  with 
"The  Lawmakers"  for  an  honest  and 
unbiased  presentation  of  both  sides  of 
an  issue,  allowing  the  viewer  to  formu- 
late his  own  opinion. 

Furthermore,  for  those  among  us 
who  are  more  and  more  often  turning 
to  public  broadcasting  as  an  intelligent 
and  educational  alternative  to  so  much 
of  the  vast  wasteland  of  TV  mediocri- 
ty, the  loss  of  a  quality  news  show  like 
"The  Lawmakers"  is  unfortunate. 

The  President  of  WETA,  Ward 
Chamberlin,  has  stated  that  he  is 
hopeful  that  'The  Lawmakers  "  can  be 
refunded  and  repositioned  next  year. 
Let's  all  hope  that  we  will  see  its  res- 
urrection in  1985.* 


THE  U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
FIELDS  ANOTHER  CHAMPION 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
19th  century  British  Prime  Minister, 
W.E.  Gladstone,  when  speaking  in  sup- 
port of  a  bill  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons warned  his  colleagues,  "You 
cannot  fight  against  the  future."  That 
advice,  given  over  100  years  ago  would 
be  just  as  meaningful  in  our  time  if  it 
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had  been  given  to  the  former  World 
Boxing  Association  lightweight  cham- 
pion, Ray  "Boom  Boom"  Mancini, 
before  his  match  with  Livingstone 
Bramble.  For  the  serious  fight  fan. 
who  had  studied  the  records  and  abili- 
ties of  each  man.  no  other  determina- 
tion could  be  made  than  to  realize  that 
Bramble  is  the  champion  of  the 
future. 

Livingstone  Bramble  is  a  native  of 
St.  Kitts  who  began  his  boxing  career 
in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  He  is  not 
the  first,  nor  will  he  be  the  last  cham- 
pion to  go  on  to  greater  glory  from  our 
shores.  In  the  1960"s,  Emile  Griffith, 
also  achieved  the  title  of  champion  for 
his  weight  class.  Before  Livingstones 
victory  last  week  he  had  13  straight 
victories,  a  20-1-1  record,  with  13 
knockouts,  and  the  WBAs  No.  1  con- 
tender ranking.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  fair  to  say  that  if  any  of  our  col- 
leagues could  claim  a  similar  record  in 
their  careers  of  public  service,  they 
could  be  justified  in  t>elieving  that 
they  had  died  and  gone  to  Heaven. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  join  me  and  my  fellow  Virgin  Is- 
landers in  congratulating  Livingstone 
Bramble  on  becoming  the  new  WBA 
lightweight  champion  of  the  world. 
May  his  reign  t>e  long  and  properous.* 


THE  CRIMINAL  FINE 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT 


HON.  FREDERICK  C.  BOUCHER 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1984 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  along  with 
Congresswoman  Lynn  Martin  and 
more  than  50  of  our  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a  clean  version 
of  the  Criminal  Fine  Enforcement  Act 
of  1984  which  was  reported  unani- 
mously from  the  Sutxrommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to 
give  Federal  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties the  tools  they  need  to  collect 
criminal  fines  in  Federal  cases.  Under 
current  law.  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties have  great  difficulty  in  collecting 
fines  imposed  as  punishment,  and  as  a 
result,  more  than  21.000  criminal  fines 
amounting  to  more  than  S132  million 
are  now  past  due.  One-fourth  of  these 
fines  have  been  past  due  for  more 
than  10  years. 

A  number  of  parties  were  involved  in 
the  drafting  of  this  legislation,  includ- 
ing Congresswoman  Martin,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Criminal  Division 
and  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  U.S.  Attorneys,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Administrative  Office  of  U.S. 
Courts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  represents  a  further  revision  of 
H.R  5684.  the  metisure  reported  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice  on 
May  22. 

The  two  most  significant  parts  of 
the  bill  are  sections  2  and  6.  Section  2 
contains  several  provisions  intended  to 
make  it  easier  to  collect  fines.  It  gives 
the  Government  a  lien  on  all  of  the 
defefidanfs  property,  other  than  prop- 
erty that  would  be  exempt  from  levy 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Section  2  also  has  provisions  intend- 
ed to  encourage  defendants  to  pay 
their  fines  promptly  and  in  full.  Inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  1.5  percent  per 
month  is  charged  on  past  due  fines, 
and  a  penalty  assessment  of  25  percent 
of  any  amount  past  due  for  over  90 
days  is  charged. 

The  legislation  contains  an  accelera- 
tion provision  that  gives  the  Govern- 
ment the  option  of  requiring  payment 
of  the  outstanding  balance  of  the  fine 
m  full  immediately  if  the  defendant 
falls  behind  in  installment  payments. 

Section  2  also  requires  the  courts  to 
take  several  steps  that  will  make  it 
easier  for  the  Justice  Department  to 
carry  out  its  responsibility  to  collect 
fines.  The  court  must  include  in  the 
judgment  imposing  a  fine  such  infor- 
mation as  the  address  of  the  defend- 
ant and,  if  installment  payments  are 
ordered,  the  schedule  of  payments. 
This  information  will  assist  the  Justice 
Department  in  its  recordkeeping  and 
collection  efforts. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  also  contains 
provisions  making  it  easier  to  collect 
fines.  If  the  defendant  appeals  the 
conviction,  the  court  may  stay  the 
payment  of  a  fine.  Under  current  Jaw. 
the  court  has  unfettered  discretion  to 
impose  or  not  to  impose  any  condi- 
tions upon  the  stay.  Section  6  changes 
that  by  requiring  that,  absent  excep- 
tional circumstances,  upon  ordering  a 
stay  the  court  must  first,  require  the 
defendant  to  deposit  the  amount  of 
the  fine  in  the  registry  of  the  court,  or 
second,  require  the  defendant  to  post 
t>ond  or  other  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fine,  or  third,  restrain  the 
defendant  from  transferring  or  dissi- 
pating assets. 

Section  6  substantially  increases 
maximum  fine  levels  but  leaves  with 
the  court  the  ultimate  discretion  to 
determine  the  appropriate  fine  in  each 
individual  case. 

Section  6  spells  out  the  factors  the 
court  must  consider  when  deciding 
whether  to  impose  a  fine  and  the 
amount  of  any  fine  to  be  imposed. 
These  factors  include  such  things  as 
the  seriousness  of  the  offense,  the  de- 
fendant's criminal  history,  the  defend- 
ant's ability  to  pay  and  the  need  to  de- 
prive the  defendant  of  any  illegally  ob- 
tained gains. 

Finally,  section  6  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor offense  for  someone  willfully 
to  fail  to  pay  a  criminal  fine.  It  is  a  de- 
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fense  and  a  charge  under  this  section, 
which  the  defendant  has  the  burden 
of  establishing  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence,  that  the  defendant's  fail- 
ure to  pay  the  fine  was  caused  by  his 
or  her  responsibility  to  provide  neces- 
sities for  himself  or  herself  or  for 
others  financially  dependent  upon  the 
defendant. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  will  consider  this 
measure  at  its  next  meeting,  and  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  have  the  Criminal 
Fine  Enforcement  Act  before  the  full 
House  later  this  summer.  By  incorpo- 
rating key  components  of  the  crime 
victims  legislation  and  the  criminal 
code  reform  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice,  the  Criminal  Fine 
Enforcement  Act  has  garnered  broad, 
bipartisan  support.  I  invite  additional 
cosponsorship.« 
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I  wish  Randy  much  success  in  the 
future  and  look  forward  to  an  irrele- 
vant Irrelevant  Week  when  Newport's 
finest  honor  the  first  draft  pick  of  the 
USFL.  Now  that  would  be  Irrelevant.* 


IRRELEVANT  WEEK  IX 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

in  the  HotisE  or  representatives 

Thursday.  June  14.  1984 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
involved  in  recent  days  with  such 
pressing  matters  as  the  Federal  deficit, 
tax  legislation,  immigration  reform, 
and  relations  with  Latin  America,  an 
issue  of  real  importance  has  once 
again  reared  its  ugly  head  in  Newport 
Beach.  CA:  Irrelevant  Week. 

Irrelevant  Week  IX— it's  difficult  to 
believe  any  sane  person  would  do  this 
9  consecutive  years— will  begin  June 
25.  The  ceremonies  which  comprise  Ir- 
relevant Week  honor  the  last  draft 
pick  of  the  National  Football  League. 

This  year's  lucky  honoree.  Randy 
Es.sington.  was  drafted  No.  336  by  the 
Los  Angles.  Raiders  in  the  NFL  draft. 
Randy,  a  native  Californian.  was  born 
in  Norwalk.  CA.  and  attended  high 
school  in  nearby  Whittier  at  Monte 
Vista  High,  where  he  gained  more 
than  4.500  yards  and  was  named  All 
League  in  his  2  years  as  quarterback. 

Following  high  school,  Randy  at- 
tended United  States  International 
College  in  San  Diego— a  real  football 
powerhouse— before  transfering  to  the 
University  of  Colorado.  While  at  Colo- 
rado, Randy  had  three  successful 
years  as  the  Buffaloes'  quarterback. 

In  his  first  season  as  a  backup  quar- 
terback. Randy  gained  453  yards  and 
completed  53  percent  of  his  passes.  In 
his  final  2  years  as  a  starter,  he  had  a 
49  percent  completion  rate  for  an  aver- 
age of  1.160  yards. 

Randy  and  his  wife  Julie  live  in 
Brea.  CA.  Randy  is  currently  em- 
ployed by  Rockwell  International, 
home  of  the  B-IB  "not  irrelevant" 
txjmber. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
RECOGNITION  AWARD 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCORSIM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  two  excellent  secondary 
schools  in  my  district,  John  Burroughs 
Middle  School  and  Brown  Deer  High 
School,  which  were  selected  for  the 
Secondary  School  Recognition  Award 
from  the  Department  of  Education. 

Between  March  19  and  May  25,  two 
18-member  panels,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary Bell  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, paid  2-day  visits  to  recommended 
high  schools  around  the  country.  The 
panels  spoke  with  students,  teachers, 
parents,  and  community  groups  to  de- 
termine if  a  school  met  the  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission  of  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Report.  That  Crite- 
ria includes  an  evaluation  of  overall 
student  performance,  school  disci- 
pline, teacher  performance,  and  school 
and  community  relations.  The  panels 
selected  210  high  schools  for  the 
award  out  of  an  original  555  schools 
recommended. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  honor  and  a  tribute 
to  the  fine  public  school  systems  in 
the  Milwaukee  area  that  these  two 
schools  were  chosen  to  receive  the 
award.  John  Burroughs  Middle  School 
and  Brown  Deer  High  School  exempli- 
fy the  type  of  excellence  which  is  pos- 
sible when  students  are  intellectually 
stimulated,  teachers  are  motivated, 
and  the  administration,  parents,  and 
others  in  the  community  take  an 
active  role  in  our  children's  education. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Prin- 
cipal Helen  M.  Harrison  of  John  Bur- 
roughs Middle  School  and  Principal 
Charles  A.  Hayes  of  Brown  Deer  High 
School,  and  to  the  teachers,  students, 
and  parents  of  these  two  deserving 
schools.* 


PERILOUS  TIMES  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  very  critical  and  perilous  times 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  question  of 
international  petropolitics  once  again 
comes  to  the  forefront.  Over  the  past 
decade,  the  Western  democracies,  and 
America  in  particular,  have  grown  con- 
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tent  with  an  artificial  status  quo.  The 
ready  supply  of  oil  at  stabilized  prices 
covers  the  essential  instability  and  vol- 
atility of  Mid-East  relations. 

Recently  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  current  situation 
could  all  too  quickly  be  reversed.  In 
addition  to  the  tragic  human  conse- 
quences of  the  armed  conflict  between 
Iran  and  Iraq,  a  broadening  of  hostil- 
ities could  seriously  threaten  our  clos- 
est ally  in  the  Middle  East  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  cost  and  supply  of 
oil  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  past,  we  have  considered  our 
domestic  energy  production  problems 
and  our  foreign  relations  with  Israel 
as  separate  items  of  our  national 
agenda.  My  recent  visit  to  Israel  and 
my  discussions  with  leaders  in  the 
American-Jewish  and  energy  develop- 
ment communities,  however,  lead  me 
to  conclude  that  the  two  issues  are  in- 
extricably related. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  our  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  following  article  written  by  my 
close  friend,  Samual  Eisenstadt,  enti- 
tled "Let's  Make  Oil  Kosher, "  which 
appeared  in  the  May  28  issue  of  the 
Jewish  Press.  As  a  prominent  leader  in 
the  Jewish  community  and  an  investor 
in  energy  development,  Mr.  Eisenstadt 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  argue  persua- 
sively for  a  unified  domestic  and  for- 
eign energy  policy. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Jewish  Press.  May  25.  1984) 
Let's  Make  Oil  Kosher 
(By  Samuel  Eisenstadt) 

To  many  of  us.  oil  is  a  dirty  word.  It  is 
synonymous  with  OPEC.  Arab  power  and 
trouble  for  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Israel. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  feeling  is  well 
placed,  for  petro-politics  has  dominated  the 
world  scene  during  the  past  decade  and  has 
enabled  the  oil-rich  Arab  states  to  blackmail 
the  free  world  and  to  jeopardize  the  securi- 
ty and  the  very  existence  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Nor  is  the  United  States  immune  from 
this  problem.  We  import  approximately  five 
million  bbls.  of  oil  a  day  and  in  addition 
have  commitments  to  our  allies  to  supple- 
ment their  supplies  in  the  event  of  an  oil 
boycott. 

The  United  States  is  Israel's  greatest  ally. 
Our  country  has  stood  by  Israel  and  sup- 
ported its  security  and  survival.  This  rela- 
tionship has  obviously  benefited  Israel,  but 
it  has  also  been  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States— for  a  strong  and  secure 
Israel,  the  only  democracy  in  the  Mid-East. 
represents  a  stable  friend  to  our  country  in 
a  very  volatile  area. 

However,  petro-politics  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  affect  the  U.S. -Israel  relationship. 
For  so  long  as  America  is  not  energy  inde- 
pendent, its  foreign  policy  will  be.  in  part 
determined  by  its  dependence  on  Arab  oil. 

We  therefore  have  to  fine-tune  our  per- 
ceptions and  beliefs.  We  must  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 
for  in  so  doing  we  will  conclude  that  the  "in- 
dustry" is  really  comprised  of  two  different 
segments,  the  international  industry  and 
the  domestic  industry.  And  although  our 
current  disdain  for  the   international  seg- 
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ment  may  be  valid,  we  should  and  must  sup- 
port and  encourage  those  companies  who 
explore  for  oil  and  gas  in  the  United  States. 

The  domestic  oil  and  gas  companies  are 
the  key  to  America's  energy  independence. 
It  is  these  "wildcatters"  who  risk  capital  and 
discover  most  of  the  oil  and  gas  in  the 
United  States. 

Drilling  for  oil  and  gas  is  a  high-risk  in- 
vestment. One  out  of  every  nine  wildcat 
wells  is  successful  but  only  one  out  of  forty 
of  the  successful  wells  is  involved  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  commercial  field. 

The  independent  oil  and  gas  producer  is  a 
special  breed  of  American.  He  possesses  the 
pioneering  spirit  that  built  this  country  and 
is  prepared  to  risk  his  life  on  the  success  of 
a  drilling  prospect.  Fortunes  have  been 
made  and  many  more  lost  by  these  inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs. 

Although  approximately  80,000  wells  were 
drilled  last  year  in  the  United  States,  much 
of  the  potential  oil  and  gas  areas  in  the 
United  States  remain  unexplored.  The  only 
way  we  can  develop  our  resources  base  is  by 
drilling,  and  the  only  way  the  drilling  will 
take  place  is  if  the  independent  oil  and  gas 
producer  is  encouraged  to  drill. 

The  tax  benefits  attendant  to  oil  and  gas 
exploration  are  essential  if  an  exploration 
effort  is  to  continue.  The  ability  of  the  ex- 
plorer to  reduce  his  risk  in  drilling  by  de- 
ducting his  intangible  drilling  costs  (ap- 
proximating 60-70%  of  the  cost  of  an  aver- 
age well)  must  be  maintained  domestically. 
■Depletion",  or  the  ability  to  exclude  15% 
of  gross  income  for  domestic  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction is  also  essential,  for  it  enables  the 
producer  to  have  capital  to  invest  in  other 
drilling  ventures. 

The  bottom  line  is  very  simple.  We  who 
support  the  special  relationship  that  exists 
between  America  and  Israel  must  exert  our 
efforts  on  behalf  of  U.S.  energy  independ- 
ence. We  must  support  the  development  of 
alternate  forms  of  domestic  energy  (e.g.. 
coal,  geothermal  and  nuclear.)  We  must 
speak  out  and  encourage  the  strategic  oil  re- 
serve program.  We  must  encourage  the  in- 
dependent domestic  oil  and  gas  producer 
and  insure  that  this  industry  is  able  to  con- 
tinue expanding  and.  in  fact,  increase  the 
exploration  effort. 

We  must  support  the  decontrol  of  the 
price  of  natural  gas  to  enable  the  producer 
to  take  risks  commensurate  with  the  re- 
wards. Our  hope  should  be  that  the  profits 
of  this  industry  increase  annually,  for  only 
then  will  serious  exploration  effort  escalate. 

Nor  will  the  impact  on  the  consumer  be 
over-bearing.  The  average  price  of  natural 
gas  has  risen  from  10  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  to  approximately  $3  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  during  the  past  ten  years.  Al- 
though the  consumer  has  had  the  cost  of 
his  utilities  increased,  it  is  nowhere  near 
what  was  envisioned.  Furthermore,  much  of 
the  consumer's  increase  has  resulted  from 
the  increases  in  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
gas  and  not  the  cost  of  the  gas  itself.  One 
must  also  consider  basic  economics.  As  the 
exploration  effort  increases,  more  gas  will 
be  found  and  will  come  into  the  market, 
thus  having  an  ultimate  depressing  effect 
on  the  market  price  of  gas.  (It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  even  at  today's  prices, 
gas,  which  is  a  more  efficient  fuel  than  oil. 
is  still  cheaper  than  its  oil  equivalent.) 

Finally,  whatever  the  price  of  domestical- 
ly-produced gas.  it  is  far  cheaper  than  the 
cost  of  imported  oil  and  gas— without  con- 
sidering the  political  ramifications. 

We  must  remove  the  stigma  from  this 
very  important  domestic  industry  and  sup- 
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port  its  development  and  hope  for  its  suc- 
cess.* 


SALUTE  TO  MANVILLE  CO.S 
CORONA,  CA.  FACILITY 


HON.  ALFRED  A.  (AL)  McCANDLESS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1984 
•  Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  was  privileged  to  tour  the 
Manville  Co.'s  fiberglass  insulation 
manufacturing  plant  in  my  district  in 
Corona.  CA.  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
process  by  which  little  glass  marbles 
are  transformed  into  packaged  fiber- 
glass insulation  is  truly  impressive. 

As  impressive  as  the  manufacturing 
process  is,  there  exists  something  even 
more  impressive  at  the  Manville 
Corona  facility:  the  exuberant  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  among  the  people  who 
work  there.  The  Manville  Corona 
plant  is  alive  with  it.  Over  300  people 
work  at  this  facility,  which  runs  24 
hours  a  day.  Never  have  I  witnessed 
such  an  upbeat,  work-together  atti- 
tude among  such  a  large  organization. 
This  esprit  de  corps  even  carries  over 
after  hours,  as  the  plant  has  its  own 
Softball  field,  where  intraplant  teams 
play  each  other,  as  well  as  with  teams 
from  around  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  work  at 
the  Manville  Corona  plant  also  possess 
something  that  many  people  think  has 
been  lost  in  America:  pride  in  work- 
manship. This  pride  and  enthusiasm 
has  made  the  Corona  plant  an  innova- 
tor in  Manville  products,  product  ap- 
plications, and  manufacturing  tech- 
niques. 

I  congratulate  those  who  work  at 
the  Manville  Corona  facility  on  their 
successes,  and  I  thank  them  for  the 
courtesies  they  extended  me  during 
my  visit  to  their  plant.« 


CHAIRMAN       PICKLE       IS       HILL 
GUARDIAN  OF  SOCIAL  SECURI 
TY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1984 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle that  recently  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  (May  26, 
1984)  discussing  the  strong  and  able 
leadership  that  J.J.  Pickle,  chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Subcommittee. 
has  provided  on  behalf  of  the  disabled. 
We  all  know  that  the  review  of  dis- 
abled workers  receiving  Social  Securi- 
ty disability  insurance  benefits— a 
review  accelerated  and  intensified  by 
the  Reagan  administration  in  1981  — 
has  proven  to  be  a  national  disaster. 
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Throughout  the  chaos,  disruption, 
and  heartbreak  which  have  defined 
this  ordeal.  Chairman  Pickle  has  pro- 
vided a  responsible  and  steady  voice  of 
reason.  He  has  offered  exemplary 
leadership  as  Congress  has  worked  to 
fix  a  good  program  gone  awry. 

As  is  clear  from  the  following  article, 
the  Reagan  administration,  left  to  lis 
own  devices,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
implement  the  SSDI  program  in  a  fair 
and  compassionate  manner. 

Thanks  to  Chairman  Pickle,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  not  been 
left  to  Its  own  devices;  and  thousands 
of  disabled  workers  have  been  restored 
to  full  benefit  payment  status  as  origi- 
nally promised. 

The  article  follows: 
Pickle:  The  Hill  Guardian  of  Social 
Security 

Jake  Pickle  talked,  and  the  administration 
apparently  listened. 

Pickle.  D-Texas.  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Sut>committee  on  Social 
Security,  condemned  the  administration  in 
uncharacteristically  harsh  terms  May  21  for 
failing  to  i.ssue  guidelines  for  its  five-week- 
old  moratorium  on  reviewing  the  eligibility 
of  individuals  receiving  Social  Security  dis- 
ability payments. 

He  charged  that  .some  40.000  disabled 
workers  had  been  left  in  limbo  as  a  result, 
without  t)enefits  and  with  no  means  to 
appeal  decisions  terminating  them  from  the 
disability  rolls. 

Subjecting  thou.sands  of  disabled  Ameri 
cans  to  such  bureaucratic  arrogance  and  in- 
difference is  shameful.'  Pickle  told  report 
ers  He  said  officials  of  the  Health  and 
Human  Services  Department,  who  told  him 
the  guidelines  would  be  ready  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks,"  were  just  trying  to  "save  a 
few  pennies.  " 

But  in  little  over  24  hours  after  Pickle's 
press  conference,  the  guidelines  were  in 
print  and  on  their  way  to  state  agencies 
that  administer  the  disability  program. 

While  a  spokesman  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration  said  the  timely  release  was 
coincidental.  Pickle  and  his  aides  were  skep- 
tical It  just  confirms  the  congressman's 
claims  that  they  had  the  guidelines  and 
could  have  issued  them  earlier,"  .said  sub- 
committee staff  director  Erwin  Hytner. 

The  incident  is  symptomatic  of  a  recent 
tension  between  the  administration  and 
Pickle,  who  has  been  a  key  ally  on  leglsla 
tion  involving  Social  Security  and  the  Dis- 
ability program.  He  is  respected  by  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike  for  his  knowledge 
of  Social  Security  issues  and  his  moderate, 
nonpartisan  approach. 

Last  year.  Pickle  worked  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  fashion  an  acceptable  disability 
bill  in  response  to  widespread  criticism  of 
administration  efforts  to  clear  the  rolls  of 
ineligible  recipients. 

But  early  this  year,  officials  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  did  an  about-face, 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Pickle  was  furious,  calling  the  new  po- 
sition "irresponsible  and  reprehensible." 

He  saw  the  change  as  a  "direct  slap  in  the 
face  ...  at  the  very  time  he  was  trying  to 
resolve  this  issue  in  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
sponsibility.'"  said  Hytner. 

In  March,  on  the  day  before  Pickle's  bill 
(H.R  3755)  was  set  for  a  floor  vote,  word 
was  leaked  that  the  administration  was 
going  to  propose  an  18-month  moratorium 
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on  the  controversial  disability  reviews  as  a 
substitute  for  legislative  action.  Pickle,  who 
had  not  been  consulted,  was  again  outspo- 
ken, calling  the  reports  a  "cruel  hoax  "  and 
urging  passage  of  his  bill. 

The  message  soon  became  clear:  As  Pickle 
goes  on  Social  Security,  most  often,  so  goes 
the  House    It  voted  410-1  to  pass  his  bill. 

Sometimes, "  Pickle  said,    you  have  to  slug 

em  to  get  their  attention."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  NATE  DOAN 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  a  most 
remarkable  individual  who  has  served 
the  community  of  Bay  City,  Ml,  for  44 
years  as  a  dedicated  employee  of  the 
Bay  City  public  schools  and  has  fur- 
ther distinguished  himself  by  touching 
the  lives  of  countless  children  as  Santa 
Claus.  The  man  I  speak  of  Is  Nate 
Doan,  who  Is  now  preparing  to  retire 
from  his  post  as  warehouse  supervisor 
for  the  Bay  City  public  schools. 

Nate  was  born  and  raised  in  Bay 
City  and  graduated  from  Bay  City 
Central  in  1939.  A  year  later  he  began 
his  employment  with  the  Bay  City 
schools  and  in  1952  was  named  ware- 
house supervisor.  In  his  spare  hours, 
Nate  began  his  long  career  of  commu- 
nity service  by  working  on  school 
board  elections  and  the  Central  High 
School  talent  show  The  Band 
Bounce."  He  also  has  served  as  presi- 
dent and  board  member  of  the  Michi- 
gan Association  of  School  Employees. 

Nate  Doan  first  began  delighting 
children  as  Santa  Claus  over  40  years 
ago  when  he  donned  the  tradi- 
tional red  suit  and  beard  at  a  church 
Christmas  party.  His  uncanny  ability 
to  put  children  at  ease  spread  to  the 
State  of  New  York  as  he  enrolled  in 
the  Santa  Claus  School  in  Albion, 
later  becoming  dean  of  the  school  in 
1965.  His  renown  as  Santa  Claus  has 
taken  him  beyond  our  shores  to  Aus- 
tralia where  he  has  taught  aspiring  St. 
Nicks  the  fine  art  of  merriment  and 
mirth.  In  the  span  of  his  40-year 
career  as  Santa,  It  Is  estimated  30,000 
youngsters  every  year  climb  on  Nates 
lap  to  whisper  their  Christmas  wish 
lists.  Between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  Nate  has  visited  as  many  as 
300  shopping  centers  across  Michigan. 
The  people  of  Bay  City  have  demon- 
strated their  appreciation  and  affec- 
tion for  Nate  by  naming  a  park  In  his 
honor  In  August  of  1982. 

It  Is  said  there  Is  more  to  Santa 
Claus  than  a  jolly  laugh,  flowing 
beard,  and  twinkling  eyes.  I  believe 
Nate  Doan  embodies  both  the  spirit 
and  ideal  of  Santa  Claus  by  his  years 
of  sharing  with  the  community  of  Bay 
City.  As  his  Congressman,  I  am  proud 
to  honor  this  special  individual  who 
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has  spread  his  love  and  laughter  to 
children  of  all  ages.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Nate  for  a  life- 
time of  curing  and  wish  him  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Ida,  the  very  best  in  retire- 
ment.*    I 


FLAG  DAY  COMMEMORATION 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  In  recognition  of  our  Na- 
tion's celebration  of  Flag  Day.  The 
meaning  of  this  day  was  epitomized  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1915 
when  he  said: 

The  things  that  the  flag  stands  for  were 
created  by  the  experiences  of  a  great  people. 
Everything  that  it  stands  for  was  written  by 
their  lives.  The  flag  is  the  embodiment,  not 
of  sentiment,  but  of  history.  It  represents 
the  experiences  made  by  men  and  women, 
those  who  do  and  live  under  the  flag. 

America  exists  and  represents  the 
people— by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  In  our  Nation,  individual 
Americana  direct  the  course  of  our 
government  through  votes,  letters, 
and  voices.  Through  these  actions 
we've  created  and  sustained  a  demo- 
cratic system  which  has  served  as  a 
symbol  and  model  to  freedom-seeking 
people  throughout  the  world. 

As  stated  in  the  U.S.  Constitution 
democracy  is  not  only  defined  in  terms 
of  political  participation,  but  In  terms 
of  the  freedom  for  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  These  free- 
doms encompass  all  the  necessary 
freedoms  of  life— social,  economic,  and 
political. 

Our  flat  is  the  embodiment  and 
symbol  of  all  these  virtues  held  by  our 
country.  This  day  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  all  who  share  in  these  privi- 
leges to  take  a  moment  to  reflect  on 
how  fortunate  we  are  and  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  all  those  who  fought  and  gave 
their  lives  in  the  struggle  for  freedom, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  today  in  celebrating  Flag 
Day— a  day  which,  as  President  Gerald 
Ford  said,  "Is  a  special  period  in  which 
to  pay  homage  to  our  country."* 


MEMORIAL  IN  HONOR  OF  MA- 
RINES WHO  SERVED  IN  THE 
MULTINATIONAL  PEACEKEEP- 
ING FORCE  IN  LEBANON 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
member vividly  the  morning  we 
learned  that  over  200  marines  had 
died  in  Beirut,  victims  of  an  act  of  ter- 
rorism. That  tragedy  will  haunt  the 
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memories  of  Americans  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

But  for  those  who  were  too  young  to 
understand  what  happended  in'  Leba- 
non and  for  all  those  who  will  know 
these  events  only  as  history.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  Insure  that  the 
memory  of  those  who  gave  their  lives 
is  not  lost. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  to  establish  a  memori- 
al in  honor  of  the  marines  who  served 
on  the  Multinational  Peacekeeping 
Force  in  Lebanon,  particularly  those 
266  young  men  who  lost  their  lives 
there. 

A  memorial,  honoring  and  paying 
tribute  to  these  men,  would  serve  as  a 
constant  and  tangible  reminder.  A  re- 
minder of  not  only  the  extreme  sacri- 
fices made  by  all  who  served  there, 
and  by  their  families  and  loved  ones, 
but  also  a  reminder  that  these  sacrific- 
es were  made  in  the  name  of  peace.# 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  JOYCE 
CAPOBIANCO  AND  NEIL  SOLO- 
MON ON  THEIR  RECENT  MAR- 
RIAGE 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 


OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1984 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  pleasure  today  to 
congratulate  Joyce  Capobianco  and 
Neil  Solomon  on  their  recent  mar- 
riage. Ms.  Capobianco,  the  daughter  of 
Nicholas  and  Madelyn  Capobianco  of 
New  Haven,  CT,  is  a  graduate  of 
Southern  Connecticut  State  College. 
She  was  a  schoolteacher  for  10  years 
in  the  New  Haven  public  schools 
before  becoming  the  current  chief 
flight  attendant  for  New  Air  Flight, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Solomon,  also  from  New  Haven, 
is  the  son  of  Peter  Solomon  and  the 
late  Eleanor  Solomon,  and  the  stepson 
of  Irene  Solomon.  He  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  University  of  Nevada 
at  Reno.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association  on  furlough 
from  Flying  Tiger  Airline,  and  Is  cur- 
rently the  chief  pilot  for  the  New  Air 
Plight,  Inc, 

I  fly  back  and  forth  from  New 
Haven  on  New  Air  at  least  once  a  week 
whenever  Congress  is  in  session.  Fre- 
quently, I  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
flown  by  Nell  and  served  by  Joyce. 
Their  warmth  and  friendliness  have 
made  my  trips  very  enjoyable.  As  my 
colleagues  are  so  well  aware,  a  Con- 
gressman Is  often  forced  to  cut  the 
timing  very  close  in  catching  planes. 
Both  Joyce  and  Neil  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Air  family  have  shown 
concern  and  understanding  which 
have  helped  me  avoid  missing  my 
flights. 

Getting  to  know  them  both  has  been 
a  pleasure  and  I  am  very  happy  for 
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them  on  the  occasion  of  their  mar- 
riage. The  wedding  took  place  on  June 
2,  1984,  in  Hamden,  CT.  I  wish  them 
the  very  best  of  luck  and  happiness  in 
their  lives  together.* 


WITNESS  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wit- 
ness for  Peace  is  a  project  organized 
by  U.S.  religious  groups  to  affirm,  by  a 
permanent  presence  In  Nicaragua,  the 
growing  North  American  opposition  to 
U.S.  policy  In  Central  America.  Dele- 
gations have  been  in  Nicaragua  observ- 
ing the  border  conflict  between  Nica- 
ragua and  the  contras  operating  from 
Honduras  since  October  1983.  The  del- 
egations take  part  in  nonviolent 
prayer  vigils  in  support  of  the  people 
of  Nicaragua,  and  in  opposition  to  U.S. 
military  intervention  in  that  country. 
Their  stated  aim  is  to  mobilize  public 
opinion  and  help  change  U.S.  foreign 
policy  to  one  which  fosters  justice, 
peace,  and  friendship. 

Twenty  Ohio  members  of  Witness 
for  Peace  participated  In  an  ecumeni- 
cal prayer  vigil  in  Managua  and 
Jalapa,  Nicaragua,  from  April  3  to  15, 
1984.  Six  of  the  delegation  members- 
Doug  Van  Auken,  Rick  O'Connor, 
Marilyn  Withers,  Rev.  Dale  Withers, 
Judith  Opalach,  and  Louise  Sander- 
cock— recently  traveled  to  Washington 
to  discuss  what  they  saw  with  various 
Congressmen  and  staff  assistants. 
Their  personal  testimony  was  eye 
opening  and  compelling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Americans  partici- 
pating in  Witness  for  Peace  are 
modern-day  profiles  in  courage.  They 
are  struggling  to  understand  a  conflict 
clouded  by  rhetoric,  ideology,  and  offi- 
cial secrecy.  And  they  are  a  force  for 
peace  in  a  region  riddled  by  war.  1 
salute  these  partrlots  who  are  strug- 
gling to  promote  Americas  highest 
Ideals,  and  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues 
find  the  time  to  listen  to  their  mes- 
sage.* 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1984 

*  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 44  years  ago  today,  the  Baltic  na- 
tions of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
were  seized  by  the  Soviet  military  and 
stripped  of  their  independence.  One 
year  later,  the  Soviets  began  a  cam- 
paign of  genocldal  terror  during  which 
they  deported  34,260  men,  women,  and 
children  to  the  far  reaches  of  Siberia 
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in  an  effort  to  eliminate  all  traces  of 
Baltic  identity. 

We  remember  the  pain  and  suffering 
of  the  Baltic  people  during  those 
tragic  June  days  by  designating  today 
Baltic  Freedom  Day.  In  doing  so,  we 
pay  homage  to  those  who.  while  suf- 
fering under  Soviet  oppression,  refuse 
to  relinquish  their  burning  desire  for 
independence  and  individual  freedom. 
It  is  this  same  spirit  that  should  unite 
Americans  and  all  other  free  people  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  liberties  we  are 
afforded  and  able  to  enjoy. 

In  addition,  recalling  the  Soviet  ag- 
gression and  repression  of  the  Baltic 
people  should  inspire  us  to  do  all 
within  our  power  to  resist  future  Com- 
munist expansion  and  human  rights 
violations.  By  spreading  the  word  of 
this  example  of  Communist  expansion, 
the  world  will  grow  to  understand  that 
this  is  simply  one  piece  of  the  grand 
Soviet  plan  for  world  domination. 

The  courageous  Baltic  people  have 
endured  much  pain  and  suffering,  but 
continue  their  unwavering  battle  to 
regain  their  freedom  and  enjoy  their 
ethnic  heritage.  Let  us  join  with,  and 
offer  our  prayers  and  support  for  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  as  we  commemorate  Baltic 
Freedom  Day.* 
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Flying  the  American  flag  is  a  means 
by  which  our  friends  and  neighbors 
show  their  pride  in  the  United  States 
and  our  great  history.  Whether  it  is 
flying  here  atop  the  U.S.  Capitol  or  on 
a  flagpole  in  front  of  a  Pinellas 
County  home  or  business,  the  Ameri- 
can flag  evokes  in  me  a  feeling  of  pa- 
triotism because  it  stands  as  a  sacred 
emblem  of  our  great  Nation  and  serves 
to  remind  us  of  the  struggles  we  have 
endured  to  maintain  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  way  of  life.* 
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THE  AMERICAN  FLAG-A 

SYMBOL     OF     FREEDOM      AND 
DEMOCRACY 


CARDINAL  SIN:  A  MAN  OF 
JUSTICE  AND  PEACE 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1984 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Americans  throughout  our  Nation 
today  are  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  honor  of  Flag  Day. 

The  American  flag  is  a  symbol  of 
freedom  and  democracy  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  wherever  it  is 
flown  throughout  the  world.  Our 
friends  and  allies  are  secure  knowing 
the  American  flag  is  flying  over  U.S. 
embassies  and  military  installations  in 
their  countries. 

Here  in  the  United  Stales,  there  is 
no  more  patriotic  group  of  people  than 
the  residents  of  Pinellas  County.  One 
of  the  most  popular  requests  made  of 
me  as  a  Member  of  Congress  is  for 
help  in  securing  an  American  flag  that 
has  been  flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
Each  year  I  have  the  pleasure  of  mail 
ing  out  hundreds  of  American  flags  of 
all  sizes. 

When  I  travel  throughout  Pinellas 
County,  I'm  proud  to  see  American 
flags  flying  year-round  in  front  of 
businesses  and  homes  in  addition  to 
Stale,  county,  and  local  offices  and 
Schools.  There  is  indeed  a  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism throughout  the  county  I  rep- 
resent as  there  is  throughout  our 
Nation. 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOURZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1984 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
while  ago,  Brandeis  University  hon- 
ored His  Eminence,  Jaime  Cardinal  L. 
Sin,  archibishop  of  Manila,  with  an 
honorary  degree.  On  that  occasion. 
Cardinal  Sin.  who  has  been  an  outspo- 
ken and  courageous  champion  of  jus- 
lice  and  human  rights  in  the  Philip- 
pines, delivered  a  most  eloquent  and 
moving  address  which  demonstrates.  I 
believe,  just  why  this  churchman  is  so 
widely  revered  in  his  own  country  and 
abroad. 

Speaking  to  the  commencement  au- 
dience at  Brandeis  in  Waltham,  MA, 
Cardinal  Sin  linked  his  interest  in  the 
poor  and  the  oppre.ssed  with  that  of 
Justice  Louis  Brandeis,  the  great  juri-st 
and  humanitarian  whose  name  the 
university  bears. 

Cardinal  Sin,  as  a  representative  of 
the  developing  world,  vividly  depicted 
how  awesome  the  power  and  wealth  of 
the  United  States  appears,  and  how 
important  it  is  that  our  traditional 
moral  values,  including  the  protection 
of  life  and  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
remain  at  the  core  of  our  domestic  and 
foreign  policy.  As  someone  who  under- 
stands the  brutal  lessons  of  history. 
Cardinal  Sin  reminded  us  that  when- 
ever the  freedom  and  rights  of  men 
and  women  are  .sacrificed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  national  .security,  the  abomina- 
tion that  was  Auschwitz  once  again 
casts  Its  demonic  presence." 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  significance 
of  the  cardinals  message  and  the  per- 
sonal courage  and  commitment  to 
which  his  life  is  a  witness.  I  ask  that 
Cardinal  Sin's  address  be  reprinted  in 
todays  Congressional  Record.  May 
his  commitment  to  justice  and  to 
aiding  the  lives  of  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed everywhere  encourage  his 
countrymen,  and  all  of  us,  to  redouble 
our  efforts  to  achieve  a  more  just  and 
decent  world. 


The  Three  Chapels  of  Brandeis  as  Symbols 
OF  Peace 

(By  His  Eminence.  Jaime  Cardinal  L.  Sin. 
Archbishop  of  Manila) 

(Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
conferring  of  a  doctorate  honoris  causa  by 
Brandeis  University  in  Waltham.  Massa- 
chusetUs.  U.S.A..  on  20  May  1984) 

The  President  of  Brandeis  University  and 
Members  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

Distinguished  Guests  and  Friends  of 
Brandeis. 

I  come  to  your  midst,  a  pilgrim  priest 
from  a  distant,  troubled  land.  That  Brandeis 
University  should  have  thought  of  confer- 
ring an  honorary  doctorate  degree  on  the 
Archbishop  of  Manila,  whose  pittance  of 
wisdom  is  reported  to  consist  more  of  hu- 
morous parables  rather  than  theological 
treatises,  is  indeed  a  cau.se  of  bewilderment 
for  me  That  this  academic  act  should  align 
me  in  the  distinguished  company  of  past  re- 
cipients like  Prime  Ministers  Golda  Meir 
and  David  Ben  Gurion.  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing- 
further  increases  my  uneasiness.  I  finally 
found  some  tranquility  in  the  thought  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  your  Board  of  Trustees 
(Congressman  Stephen  J.  Solarz)  that,  more 
than  honoring  me.  this  conferment  does 
honor  lo  the  people  of  my  country,  the 
Philippines. 

The  .sculptor.  Elbert  Weinlierg.  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  your  Jewish  Chapel  a  repre- 
sentation of  Jacob  wrestling  with  an  angel. 
Before  coming  here.  I  too.  had  my  moments 
of  wrestling  with  the  angel  of  doubt.  It  was 
a  perplexity  that  covered  not  only  the 
choice  of  a  relevant  topic  but  the  efficacy  a 
voice  from  the  Third  World  might  expect 
when  addressing  an  American  audience. 

For  to  come  to  America  is  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  her  immensity  and  complexity. 
II  is  to  experience  her  vastness  geographi- 
cally, in  the  magnificence  of  your  plains  and 
mountains;  it  is  to  experience  her  progress 
technically,  in  the  dramatic  achievements  of 
your  sciences:  it  is  to  be  dazzled  culturally 
by  the  creativity  of  your  arts  and  literature. 
Here,  a  traveler  from  an  Asian  village 
could  easily  feel  his  smallne.ss  and  insignifi- 
cance, while  realizing  furthermore,  that  the 
inevitable  companion  to  this  preeminent 
progre.ss  is  power— the  power  economically 
to  render  him  poorer  or  richer:  the  power 
politically  lo  support  or  to  destabilize  gov- 
ernments abroad;  the  power  technologically 
to  enrich  or  to  totally  destroy  our  planet. 

Underneath  the  awe  and  fear  one  has 
before  the  mighty  presence  of  America,  are 
many  questions,  such  as:  Does  America,  in 
spite  of  the  bigness  of  her  industries,  the 
bigne.ss  of  her  military  forces,  the  bigness  of 
her  financial  resources,  still  possess  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  abject  misery  that  pover- 
ty inflicts  on  millions  of  human  t>eings? 

Can  America,  in  spite  of  her  tremendous 
material  achievements,  still  have  the  heart 
to  empathize  with  the  hunger  for  justice 
and  freedom  felt  by  millions  of  small  farm- 
ers, small  fishermen  and  laborers?  Does 
America  continue  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  her  early  history  when  she  was  sanctuary 
for  men  and  women  fleeing  persecution  and 
oppression? 

Today.  I  am  ^lad  to  come  to  a  part  of 
America  that  recalls  the  little  republics"'  of 
your  early  town  meetings,  where  the  life  of 
citizens  was  exercised  on  a  human  .scale, 
where  people  could  come  together  and  per- 
sonally participate  in  the  building  of  their 
community,    establishing   associations   that 


developed  through  bonds  of  trust  and  affec- 
tion. 

For  Brandeis  makes  America  comprehen- 
sible. 

Here,  one  easily  feels  at  home  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan simplicity  of  the  Chapel  of  Bethle- 
ham,  in  the  inviting  biblical  atmosphere  of 
your  Protestant  Chapel,  and  in  the  familiar 
Old  Testament  symbols  of  your  Jewish 
Chapel.  In  these  surroundings,  one  easily 
listens  to  the  heart  of  America  while  recall- 
ing what  President  Woodrow  Wilson  said  at 
Independence  Hall  on  July  4th.  1914: 

"My  dream  is  that  as  the  years  go  on  and 
the  world  knows  more  and  more  of  America, 
it  will  also  drink  at  the  fountain  of  youth 
and  renewal:  that  it  also  will  return  to 
America  for  those  moral  inspirations  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  all  freedom  .  .  .  and  that 
America  will  come  in  the  full  light  of  the 
day  when  all  shall  know  that  she  puts 
human  rights  above  all  other  rights  and 
that  her  flag  is  the  flag  not  only  of  America 
but  of  humanity." 

I  also  have  a  dream,  one  arising  from  the 
biblical  perspective  that  says  the  poor  will 
inherit  the  earth,  that  the  small  people  of 
the  world  will  one  day  possess  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

It  is  easy  to  remember  the  poor  while  in 
Brandeis  where  the  architectural  restraint 
and  unpretentiousness  of  the  Three  Chapels 
reflect  the  asceticism  and  humility  of  the 
world's  poor. 

It  is  not  Strange  to  talk  of  the  poor  while 
on  this  campus,  since  the  great  jurist  whose 
name  this  university  proudly  bears  was  a 
courageous  defender  of  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed. One  recalls  that  Justice  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  wis  called  the  "Peoples  Attorney" 
because  of  his  many  legal  t>attles  on  behalf 
of  small  businessmen,  organized  labor  and 
consumers  against  the  industrial  giants  of 
his  age.  The  protection  of  the  poor  against 
the  "curse  of  bigness""  was  a  primary  con- 
cern of  Justice  Brandeis  whom  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  affectionately 
called:  "My  dear  Isaiah."' 

We  need  not  review  the  already  familiar 
statistics  of  misery  and  hunger  endemic  to 
the  poor,  the  harshness  of  whose  lives  un- 
dermines the  twentieth  century  dream  of 
creating  material  abundance  for  all.  The 
year  2000  will  most  likely  have  for  its  first 
historical  scenario,  the  picture  of  wide- 
spread food  shortages  among  the  peoples  of 
the  South,  while  the  North  enjoys  an  even 
higher  level  of  prosperity  fueled  by  an  ever 
insurmountable  technological  advantage. 

But  to  dwell  mainly  on  the  material  di- 
mensions of  poverty,  is  to  invite  despair  and 
disunity.  The  challenge  of  poverty  needs  to 
t>e  expressed  in  a  profoundly  spiritual  sense 
by  urging  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful  to 
look  into  their  innate  capacity  to  under- 
stand the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  The  para- 
mount spiritual  task  of  the  rich  is  to  over- 
come their  scandalous  separation  from  the 
suffering  part  of  mankind. 

In  turning  towards  the  poor,  the  rich 
world  finds  its  true  self.  It  is  an  encounter 
that  brings  forth  humility,  charity  and  com- 
passion—moral impulses  whose  source  is  the 
Divine  Will  which  created  us  all  in  the 
likeness  of  his  own  image.  In  this  affinity 
that  we  have  of  one  another,  as  sons  and 
daughters  of  God.  we  discover  the  profound 
design  that  impels  us  to  strive  for  oneness. 

Here  I  recall  a  reflection  on  this  topic 
made  by  an  Asian  scholar  friend,  who  wrote; 

"We  turn  continually  to  one  another 
giving  life  and  receiving  life.  In  this  manner, 
we  continually  make  and  remake  our 
human  world.  We  are  all,  each  one  of  us,  in- 
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volved  in  the  making  of  an  authentic  hu- 
manity. Once  this  responsibility  has  become 
a  habit  of  our  minds  and  hearts,  true  soli- 
darity will  flourish.  It  will  become  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  social  arrangements  and  in- 
stitutions, with  rich  and  poor  united  in  ac- 
tively redeeming  the  family  of  man.  Then 
we  might  envision  a  unitary  world  radiating 
its  happiness  on  a  planetary  scale,  the  poor 
releasing  its  creative  energy,  turning  its  suf- 
fering into  wisdom— bringing  forth  a  new 
human  life  whose  bright  loveliness  we 
cannot  now  fully  imagine." 

Human  life— how  precariously  it  clings  to 
a  planet  that  has  become  one  great  arsenal 
of  destruction.  Realizing  the  need  to  join 
every  effort  seeking  to  protect  the  gift  of 
life,  we  gave  our  fraternal  support  to  the 
1983  pastoral  letter  of  the  Catholic  Bishops 
of  the  United  States,  entitled:  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Peace:  God's  Promise  and  Our  Re- 
sponse." We  were  especially  interested  in 
the  pastorars  views  on  the  value  of  nonvio- 
lence, since  this  option  has  recently  sur- 
faced in  the  Phillippines. 

Human  life  was  once  more  the  theme  at' 
the  1983  World  Council  of  Churches  Sixth 
Assembly  which  affirmed  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Life  of  the  World.  We  likewise  support 
its  statement  on  human  rights  which  calls 
on  the  churches  to  reaffirm  their  common 
commitment  to  work  more  fervently  for  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  inhumanity,  bru- 
tality, persecution  and  oppression. 

Human  life  and  its  extermination  was  the 
final  solution  adopted  for  six  million  Jews 
in  the  death  camps  of  Hitler.  The  insane 
tragedy  of  the  Holocaust  now  impels  Jews 
and  Christians  alike  to  shout,  "Never 
again!'"  to  all  repressive  forces  that  manipu- 
late, subjugate  and  finally  eliminate  the 
weak  and  the  defenceless. 

Yet.  because  the  barbaric  underside  of 
mankind  waits  for  any  opportunity  to  un- 
leash its  savagery  against  a  passive  people. 
we  must  maintain  our  vigilance  constantly 
and  courageously. 

Whenever  the  freedom  and  rights  of  men 
and  women  are  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of 
national  security,  the  abomination  that  was 
Auschwitz  once  again  casts  its  demonic  pres- 
ence. 

Whenever  the  international  economic 
order  ignores  distributive  justice  and  creates 
greater  unemployment  and  poverty  in  the 
Third  World,  the  adoption  of  another  effi- 
cient version  of  the  Pinal  Solution  against 
millions  becomes  another  grotesque  possibil- 
ity. 

Our  vigilance  is  all  the  more  necessary 
since  those  who  design  economic  policies 
devoid  of  social  justice  and  who  go  about 
militarizing  government  machineries  behind 
the  facade  of  law  and  order,  are  individuals 
whose  outward  demeanor  and  motives  are 
just  as  ordinary,  just  as  rational  and  neigh- 
borly as  the  dutiful  Mr.  Eichmann. 

It  was  Barbara  Ward  who  once  said  that 
our  world,  with  its  science  and  technology. 
with  its  instruments  of  total  destruction. 
can  still  set  the  process  in  reverse  and 
create  a  world  in  which  the  Divine  can 
break  through  to  our  human  state.  It  was 
this  vision  to  help  make  this  world  a  place 
in  which  the  Lord  and  his  creation  could 
happily  dwell,  that  finally  became  my  prin- 
cipal motive  in  coming  to  Brandeis. 

For  it  was  in  the  preparations  for  my  visit 
here  that  I  first  came  to  know  the  thoughts 
and  writings  of  Justice  Brandeis.  It  was  this 
Justice  whose  brcjoding  eyes  and  craggy  face 
reminded  onlookers  of  a  Hebrew  prophet. 
who  championed  the  cause  of  the  poor,  con- 
sidering too  great  a  concentration  of  power 
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as  a  menace  to  a  free  society.  His  work  for 
the  Zionist  movement  was  thoroughly 
American  in  spirit,  based  as  it  was  on  the 
right  of  small  nations  to  shape  their  own 
destiny  and  for  their  people  to  live  freely  in 
their  own  homeland. 

Only  last  April  25th.  in  my  commence- 
ment address  to  the  College  of  Law  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  I 
quoted  from  Justice  Brandeis: 

"Those  who  won  our  independence  be- 
lieved that  the  final  end  of  the  State  was  to 
make  men  free  .  .  .  and  that  in  its  govern- 
ment, the  deliberative  forces  should  prevail 
over  the  arbitrary.  They  believed  liberty  to 
be  the  secret  of  happiness  and  courage  to  be 
the  secret  of  liberty  .  .  .  they  knew  that 
order  could  not  be  secured  merely  through 
fear  of  punishment  .  .  .  that  it  is  hazardous 
to  discourage  thought,  hope  and  imagina- 
tion; that  repression  breeds  hate,  and  hate 
menaces  stable  government."— (Whitney  v. 
California,  1927) 

I  also  learned  that  Justice  Brandeis  did 
not  limit  himself  to  propounding  legal 
theory.  He  was  above  all  a  practical  man 
who  could  be  deeply  moved  by  the  apathy 
and  slowness  of  people  in  the  face  of  recog- 
nized wrongs.  It  was  Justice  Brandeis  who 
helped  found  in  1900,  the  Public  Franchise 
League  which  resisted  long-term  exclusive 
franchises  of  public  utilities  in  Boston.  He 
was  counsel  for  life  insurance  policy  hold- 
ers, devising  a  savings-bank  insurance  plan 
as  a  means  of  security  for  wage  earners. 

This  is  familiar  biography  for  you;  for  me. 
however,  they  are  a  confirmation  in  hope. 
For  Brandeis  the  man  and  jurist  is  gone. 
But  the  Univeristy  that  carried  his  name 
and  tradition,  remains.  Here,  among  you.  I 
sense  the  resolve  to  continue  the  life  quest 
of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  for  an  elightened  world 
freed  from  all  forms  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion. 

I,  therefore,  humbly  urge  you  to  continue 
placing  the  richness  of  your  intellectual  re- 
sources at  the  service  of  practical  programs 
designed  to  help  poor  students  receive  an 
education  in  democratic  principles  and  life; 
to  help  Third  World  faculty  redesign  law 
and  legal  systems  to  promote  human-orient- 
ed needs;  to  strengthen  international  orga- 
nizations and  private  voluntary  agencies 
that  seek  ways  of  inserting  moral  values 
into  the  framework  of  social,  economic  and 
political  institutions. 

Through  such  unremitting  efforts,  we 
bring  about  oneness  between  Brandeis  and 
the  Philippines,  between  Brandeis  and  the 
poor  of  this  world.  Peace  enters  our  planet 
through  such  small  beginnings. 

My  friends,  at  the  Funeral  Mass  for  the 
assassinated  Senator  Benigno  Aquino.  I  de- 
picted our  people  as  a  pilgrim  nation  whose 
Promised  Land  of  freedom  and  justice  still 
beckons  far  beyond  the  desert's  horizon. 
Our  poverty  is  like  a  roaring  lion  devasting 
our  countryside  and  devouring  our  youth. 
The  lack  of  truth  and  freedom  are  like  dried 
up  streams  that  can  no  longer  quench  one"s 
thirst:  the  injustice  of  our  system  is  like  a 
plague  of  locusts  tormenting  our  daily  lives. 

Yet.  I  make  my  journey  back  home  armed 
with  that  hope  which  my  Brandeis  visit  re- 
newed in  me.  If  here  on  your  campus,  di- 
verse faiths  can  live  in  fraternal  coexistence 
and  amity,  then,  mankind's  eventual  recon- 
ciliation with  God  and  each  other  can 
indeed  become  a  reality. 

Let  me.  therefore,  now  thank  you— as  a 
priest  (who  echoes  Cardinal  Cushing's  in- 
sistence that  his  own  theology  had  barely 
gone  beyond  that  taught  to  children  in  cate- 
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chism  class)— for  the  great  honor  this  con 
ferment  tjestows  on  me  and  my  countrymen. 

Let  me  thank  you— as  a  friend,  who  recalls 
what  President  Abram  Sachar  of  Brandeis 
said  of  those  who  enter  the  Three  Chapels, 
that  there    only  the  hearts  need  speak.  ' 

As  I  bid  you  farewell,  my  heart  speaks  to 
you: 

Peace! 

Shalom!* 


JUNE  6.  1944-1  WAS  THERE: 
PERSONAL  REFLECTIONS  ON 
D-DAY  BY  CONGRESSMAN  SAM 
GIBBONS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  as  a  Nation  we  paid  tribute  to 
the  thousands  of  heroes  whose  young 
lives  were  snuffed  out  in  the  first 
hours  of  D-day  as  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  began  their  ultimate  trium- 
phant offensive  to  smash  Hitlers  tyr- 
anny in  Europe. 

In  the  midst  of  this  turbulent  elec- 
tion year  it  is  critical  that  we  pause  for 
a  moment  to  be  reminded  by  the  hero- 
ism of  allied  soldiers  on  the  Normandy 
beaches  of  all  the  fundamental  things 
that  bring  us  together— Democrats 
and  Republicans  and  peoples  of  all 
free  democracies. 

I  had  the  honor  of  participating  in 
the  delegation  of  members  who  repre- 
sented this  House  at  the  solemn  and 
moving  commemoration  on  the  beach- 
es of  Normandy.  Among  the  members 
of  this  congressional  delegation  was 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Flori- 
da. Congressman  Sam  M.  Gibbons. 

This  was  not  his  first  visit  to  Nor- 
mandy, however.  Sam  was  a  24-year- 
old  captain  m  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion who  participated  in  the  night 
parachute  landings  hours  before  the 
main  assault  on  the  beaches  began.  As 
our  delegation  visited  the  places  that 
have  become  part  of  our  history- 
Omaha  and  Utah  beach,  the  cliffs  of 
Pointe  du  Hoc.  the  square  at  Sle. 
Mere-Eglise.  and  the  roads  to  St. 
Come-du-mont— Sam  recounted  some 
of  his  experiences  and  feelings  on  that 
day  40  years  ago  when  he  jumped 
from  the  plane  into  the  blackness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congressman  Gibbons 
has  put  down  his  reflections  of  those 
experiences  on  that    Longest  Day." 

I  insert  the  following: 

June  6,  1944-1  Was  There 
(By  Congressman  Sam  M  Gibbons) 

It  was  dark— slight  ground  fog— body 
arched  forward,  feet  together-head  tilted 
forward— 

My  parachute  snapped  open  with  a  loud 
crack-reflecting  the  added  weight  of 
combat  equipment— as  I  had  been  taught  to 
do.  I  looked  up  to  check  the  parachute 
canopy— it  was  functioning  perfectly— then 
looked  around  to  make  sure  I  was  clear  of 
other  jumpers— couldn't  see  anyone.  Did  see 
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and  hear  rifle  and  machine  gun  fire  coming 
up  from  tielow  me  about  75  yards  to  my 
right— guess  atwut  15  weapons  in  action. 
Could  see  muzzle  blast  and  occasional  trac 
ers— apparently  aimed  at  the  waves  of 
planes  flying  on  toward  the  .southeast.  Got 
brief  glimpses  of  small,  blacked-out  town  six 
or  seven  hundred  yards  in  front  of  me. 
Guessed  it  to  be  Ste.  Mere-Eglise.  Gue.ss 
later  proved  to  be  correc'.  Prepared  to 
land— focused  eyes  on  ground— looking  fifty 
yards  ahead  of  me  (looking  straight  down 
might  cau.se  a  broken  leg).  Knees  slightly 
bent  and  feet  together  so  that  bone  and 
mu.scle  in  t)oth  legs  would  absorb  the  force 
of  landing.  Feet  hil-knees  give-roll  for- 
ward—end lying  flat  on  my  back  Lie  quiet 
ly.  after  a  noisy  landing,  my  camouflaged 
parachute  settles  to  ground  right  above  my 
head.  Germans  fifty  to  seventy  yards  to  the 
southeast  would  have  heard  that  landing 
had  they  not  been  so  noisy  shooting  at  low- 
flying  planes. 

Instantly  I  knew  I  was  in  the  wrong 
place— at  least  si.\  miles  from  my  planned 
drop  zone  and  far  deeper  in  German  terri- 
tory than  planned.  The  time  was  1:26  a.m.. 
June  6.  1944.  D  Day  was  to  begin  on  the 
beaches  at  6:30  a.m.  The  parachute  jump 
from  plane  to  ground  in  Normandy,  France 
had  taken  35-40  seconds,  maybe  le.ss. 

This  IS  a  good  point  to  add  some  personal 
and    big  picture"  details. 

I  was  24  years  old— a  captain  — in  the  501st 
Parachute  Infantry,  a  part  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division  which,  together  with  the 
82nd  Airborne  Division,  landed  a  total  of 
12,000  parachutists  that  night  We  were  the 
spearhead  of  the  invasion  of  Europe.  I  real- 
ize that  12.000  sounds  like  a  large  force,  but 
when  you  consider  that  we  had  been  told 
there  were  70.000  Germans  there,  you  can 
see  what  the  situation  looked  like  to  us.  I 
jumped  from  plane  r  42  in  a  total  of  nearly 
1.000  planes  used  in  that  assault  There 
were  17  of  us  who  jumped  from  that  plane, 
all  from  Regimental  Headquarters  501st 
The  501st  jumped  about  2,000  officers  and 
men.  All  of  us  were  volunteers  and  received 
extra  hazard  pay  for  our  line  of  work. 

For  this  performance  our  heads  had  been 
shaved -the  surgeons  insisted  we'd  be  easier 
to  .sew  up  that  way -our  faces  and  hands 
blacked  to  be  le.ss  visible.  We  wore  a  special 
jumper  s  combat  uniform  and  boots.  All  of 
our  clothing,  including  the  long  underwear 
and  .socks,  had  been  impregnated  with  a 
chemical  to  protect  us  from  poison  gas.  We 
smelled  like  inside  men  from  the  skunk 
works.  Our  unique  uniforms  were  made  of  a 
heavy  cotton  cloth -big  pockets  and  lots  of 
them  with  snap  fasteners  for  quick  open 
ing-the  Jacket  collars  were  high  and  right 
below  the  neck  we  carried  a  switchblade 
knife  in  a  pocket  for  emergencies  like  cut- 
ting your  .self  out  of  your  parachute.  My 
normal  weight  was  165  pounds.  That  night 
when  I  hit  the  ground  I  was  well  over  200 
pounds.  All  of  this  extra  weight  made  for  a 
strong  opening  shock  of  the  parachute  and 
hard  landing -we  expected  it  t)ecause  we 
had  l)een  trained  for  and  rehearsed  it  many 
times  back  during  our  stay  in  England. 

My  equipment  was  typical  for  the  jump 
that  night.  Two  parachutes— one  main  on 
my  back  and  a  reserve  on  my  chest  in  case 
the  mam  malfunctioned— both  camouflaged 
green  and  brown  and  made  of  nylon  (a 
brand  new  substance  In  those  days).  We  had 
used  .some  silk  ones  in  our  early  training. 
We  all  wore  a  Mae  West,  inflatable-type,  life 
jacket  because  we  cro.ssed  150  miles  of  ocean 
and  jumped  near  a  river.  Many  were  u.sed 
that  night. 
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We  also  wore  an  equipment  harness  and 
ammunition  belt  with  thirty  rounds  of  .45 
caliber  pistol  ammo  and  atwut  one  hundred 
rounds  of  .30  caliber  rifle  ammo,  two  hand 
grenades,  a  .45  calilier  pistol,  loaded  and 
cocked,  a  .30  caliber  folding  stock  rifle  (car- 
bine), loaded  and  cocked,  a  ten-inch  blade 
knife  strapped  to  the  leg  calf  for  hand-to- 
hand  combat,  a  canteen  with  one  quart  of 
water,  one  spoon  and  canteen  cup  used  as  a 
cooking  utensil,  some  water  purification  tab- 
lets, a  combat  first  aid  kit  tied  to  the  camou- 
flage material  that  covered  our  steel  hel- 
mets (special  helmet  liner  required  so 
helmet  wouldn't  be  blown  off  in  jump),  spe- 
cial first  aid  kit  containing  two  shots  of 
morphine,  sulfa  drugs  and  compress  ban- 
dages to  stop  bleeding.  In  leg  pocket  we  car- 
ried a  British-made  anti-tank  mine  t)ecause 
there  were  plenty  of  tanks  nearby,  a  gas 
mask  (I  stuck  two  cans  of  Schlilz  beer  in 
mine),  an  equipment  bag  containing  a  rain- 
coat, a  blanket,  toothbrush,  toilet  paper  and 
six  meals  of  emergency  K  rations— a  combi- 
nation shovel  and  pick  for  digging  in;  maps, 
flashlight,  compass;  also  an  "escape  kit" 
containing  a  very  small  compass,  small 
hacksaw  blade,  a  map  of  France  printed  on 
silk  and  $300  worth  of  well-used  French  cur- 
rency. This  kit  was  enclosed  in  a  waterproof 
container  measuring  four  inches  by  six 
inches  by  one-quarter  inch— everyone  was 
encouraged  to  hide  it  in  a  different  place  on 
the  body— I  carried  mine  inside  my  sock, 
just  above  boot  top  on  my  right  leg. 

We  carried  two  other  items  in  our  equip- 
ment. We  wore  our  identification  (dog  tags) 
on  a  light  metal  chain  around  our  necks, 
taped  together  so  they  didn't  click  or  rattle. 
And  at  noontime  before  the  invasion  we  had 
received  our  last  surprise:  A  "cricket.  "  This 
was  a  metal  device  made  partially  of  brass 
and  partially  of  steel.  When  you  depressed 
the  steel  it  made  a  snapping  .sound  or  a 
crick  "  And  when  you  released  the  steel 
part.  It  would  crick  again.  This  was  some- 
thing we  had  not  counted  on  and  had  never 
heard  at)out.  but  it  was  to  be  our  primary 
means  of  identification  between  friend  and 
foe  during  the  night  assault.  We  cricked 
them  a  few  times  and  rehearsed  (we  were  to 
crick  once  and  wait  for  a  response  of  two 
cricks) -laughing  all  the  time.  Most  of  us 
hadn't  seen  anything  like  that  since  Crack- 
erjack  boxes  or  the  Buster  Brown  shoe  store 
give-aways  of  our  youth.  Also  at  lunch  time 
we  were  given  the  passwords  for  the  next 
two  days.  The  challenge  was  to  be  "thun- 
der" and  the  response  was  "welcome"  for 
the  first  day.  beginning  from  the  time  we 
hit  the  ground.  And  the  .second  day.  the 
password  challenge  was  hustle  "  and  the  re- 
sponse   was      along."    So    with    a    cricket. 

thunder  welcome  "  and  "hustle-along.  "  we 
were  at  least  partially  prepared  for  the 
tough  job  of  identification  during  the  night 
hours. 

So  with  all  this  gear  on  me  (the  same  for 
about  12.000  others).  I  was  the  third  man  to 
step  out  of  plane  ^42,  and  dropping  800  feet 
to  start  what  some  have  called  "The  Long- 
est Day.  " 

Of  the  18  in  plane  a42,  I  can  only  tell  you 
what  happened  to  a  very  few  of  us.  The  rest 
is  lost,  and  so  were  all  of  us  for  a  lime. 

Shortly  after  1:26  a.m.  while  still  on  my 
back,  I  wiggled  my  feet  and  legs  to  make 
sure  they  were  okay.  Then  unfastened  my 
reserve  chute  and  chest  straps  came  off.  But 
I  couldn't  get  the  leg  straps  unbuckled  be- 
cause the  harness  was  tight,  so  I  cut  those 
straps  with  my  switchblade  knife.  Next  off 
came  the  life  pre.server  and  my  personal 
equipment  bag  that  had  been  hanging  below 
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my  reserve  chute.  I  took  my  folding  stock 
rifle  out  of  the  holster— checked  the  safety 
and  finally  rolled  over  on  my  stomach.  All 
this  probably  took  less  than  a  minute,  but  it 
seemed  like  an  hour.  No  one  had  seen  me, 
and  I  had  seen  no  one  else,  but  there  was 
plenty  of  shooting  by  those  Germans  about 
seventy  yards  from  me.  Their  shooting  was 
a  blessing  because  it  drowned  out  any  noise 
I  might  make  and  because  they  are  paying 
more  attention  to  the  sky  than  they  were  to 
the  ground. 

I  was  in  a  grassy  field  or  pasture,  which 
seemed  to  be  about  200  yards  long  in  a 
north-south  direction,  and  150  yards  wide 
east  to  west.  I  couldn't  tell  If  there  was 
anyone  else  in  the  field  except  those  Ger- 
mans near  the  southeast  comer  and  they 
seemed  to  be  just  outside  that  corner.  The 
nearest  edge  of  the  field  was  south  of  me 
about  30  yards.  So  I  crawled  or  really  slid  on 
my  stomach  until  I  reached  the  boundary 
hedge  row,  then  got  up  on  my  knees,  look- 
ing and  listening.  Finally  1  moved  to  a 
crouched  position.  Nothing  moved  in  the 
field.  Then  I  crawled  up  to  the  side  of  the 
earthern  hedge  row  and  looked  on  the  other 
side.  Nothing  moved.  No  sound  except  the 
shooting  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
field. 

Now  I  could  hear  new  firing  behind  me 
but  because  of  its  distance  I  knew  it  was  no 
immediate  danger.  Occasionally  another 
plane  or  two  would  come  over.  They  seemed 
to  be  on  an  erratic  course  and  their  engines 
seemed  to  be  wide  open,  apparently  trying 
to  dodge  the  fire  coming  up  from  the 
ground.  T^ey  certainly  were  not  in  any 
flight  altitude  to  be  jumping  parachutists. 

On  the  other  side  of  my  hedge  was  a 
narrow,  paved  road.  Then  on  farther  south 
about  ten  yards,  another  hedge  like  the  one 
I  was  leaning  against,  and  on  past  that  more 
fields  and  hedges. 

Normandy  is  a  farming  and  dairy  country 
and  the  hedges  have  been  built  over  the 
years— mayl)e  from  as  long  ago  as  the  time 
of  that  great  Norman,  William  the  Conquer- 
or, who  defeated  the  English  at  the  Battle 
of  Hastings  in  1066  A.D.  As  farmers  over  the 
centuries  cleared  the  fields,  they  piled  the 
stones  and  brush  up  along  these  hedges 
until  they  l)ecame  more  than  fences.  They 
are  a  solid  tangle  of  rocks,  earth,  vines, 
brush,  and  even  trees.  Some  hedges  were  six 
to  eight  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  many  six 
feet  high  of  solid  material.  Most  of  the 
hedges  were  topped  with  tall,  ghostly-look- 
ing trees.  This  part  of  Normandy  was  a  vast 
collection  of  these  small,  irregularly  shaped 
fields,  bounded  by  hedges  on  all  sides,  at 
some  places  with  roads  and  highways  be- 
tween the  hedges.  All  of  this  is  cut  up  by 
rivers  and  marshes.  The  local  farmers  live  in 
small  clusters  of  homes,  many  centuries  old. 

There  are  a  few  small  towns.  Carentan.  lo- 
cated six  miles  south  of  where  I  landed,  was 
one  of  the  largest  towns  with  a  population 
of  al)out  5,000.  Carentan  lays  south  of  the 
Douve  River  and  is  about  three  miles  from 
the  seacoaft.  Ste.  Mere-Eglise.  located  a  half 
mile  north  of  my  landing  spot,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  atKiut  2,500,  was  astride  the  main 
north-south  road  that  stretched  from  the 
big  port  city  oT  Cherlwurg  to  Paris— 150 
miles  away.  Cherbourg  was  our  long-range 
objective. 

Our  immediate  objective  was  to  open  up 
the  assault  tieach  about  six  miles  east  of  my 
landing  spot  and  secure  the  river  line  of  the 
Douve  so  that  the  Germans  could  not  bring 
in  reinforcements  while  we  captured  Cher- 
bourg. Cherbourg  sits  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Cotentin  Peninsula  that  Juts  out  into 
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the  Atlantic  like  a  thumb.  The  thumb-like 
peninsula  was  35  miles  long  by  20  miles 
wide. 

Getting  oriented— finding  out  where  you 
are— in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  no 
lights— no  stars  or  moon  visible  and  no  dis- 
tinctive terrain  features  or  landmarks— is 
not  easy.  Two  things  helped  me.  First,  we 
had  studied  the  area  using  maps,  aerial  pho- 
tographs and  models  for  hours  and  days 
until  it  was  drilled  into  us.  Second.  I  had 
been  in  the  open  door  of  the  plane  on  the 
flight  from  England  and  had  picked  up  such 
landmarks  as  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Sark  and  the  French  coastline  near  Cap  de 
Carteret,  where  the  anti-aircraft  fire  got 
heavy  and  patches  of  ground  fog  blacked 
out  small  areas.  I  though  I  recognized  St, 
Sauveurle-Vicomte  and  then  the  Douve 
River  with  its  marshes.  As  we  approached 
the  Douve  our  plane  had  slowed  down  and 
elevated  the  tail  to  lessen  the  chances  of 
hitting  the  tail  assembly  in  case  you  made  a 
bad  door  exit.  So  as  we  crossed  the  Douve. 
the  green  light  signal  to  jump  came  on. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  too  far 
north  and  too  far  west  of  our  designated 
drop  zone.  But  you  can't  hesitate  and  argue 
with  the  pilot  because  he  couldnt  hear  you 
anyway  and  since  we  were  flying  in  very 
tight  formation,  there  was  no  chance  of  in- 
dependent judgement.  Then  there  was 
always  that  fear  that  the  planes  behind  you 
might  to  below  you  and  jumpers  would  run 
the  risk  of  hitting  another  plane.  Para- 
chutes, propellers  and  wings  don's  mix  too 
well  and  there  were  lots  of  planes  behind  us 
and  none  below  us.  so  we  jumped.  It  was 
either  go  then  or  risk  the  chance  of  some- 
thing far  worse.  At  least  we  were  over  land- 
some  weren't  so  lucky  that  night. 

We  flew  in  tight  formation  so  as  to  make 
assembly  on  the  ground  easier.  Parachuting 
out  of  a  plane  under  ideal  conditions  in  the 
daylight  made  ground  assembly  difficult 
and  time  consuming.  Practicing  at  night  in 
England  with  no  anti-aircraft  fire  and  no 
one  shooting  at  you  on  the  ground  was 
much  more  difficult  so  we  knew  this  night 
assembly  was  going  to  be  rough. 

But  first  we  had  to  push  the  two  equip- 
ment bundles  out.  These  contained  radios 
for  Headquarters  Command  and  control  of 
the  501st.  Next  were  two  radio  operators.  I 
never  found  the  operators  or  the  radios. 
Next  me.  and  then  13  or  14  others  who 
probably  had  little  or  no  idea  where  they 
were.  I  believe  the  last  man  out  that  door 
was  Lt.  Colonel  Harry  Kinnard,  the  Regi- 
mental Executive  Officer  and  second  in 
command  of  the  501st  Parachute  Infantry. 
Kinnard  and  I  next  met  about  thirty  hours 
later  and  many  miles  from  where  we 
jumped. 

I  slid  back  down  the  hedgerow"  and  turned 
again  to  examine  the  field  in  which  I  had 
just  landed.  There  was  just  enough  moon- 
light coming  through  the  clouds  to  allow  me 
to  determine  that  no  other  Americans  had 
landed  or  were  landing  in  my  field.  I  could 
not  hear  any  American  weapons  being  fired. 
The  German  weapons  sounded  distinctly 
different  from  ours;  the  principal  difference 
being  the  rate  of  fire  for  their  automatic 
weapons.  Theirs  fired  much  faster  and  did 
not  seem  to  sound  as  deep  in  resonance  as 
ours.  This  made  it  easier  to  determine  who 
was  friend  or  foe  in  the  dark. 

The  Germans  to  my  southeast— about  .sev- 
enty yards  away— were  manning  a  roadblock 
I  figured  and  the  new  firing  about  1.000 
yards  to  the  north  appeared  to  be  near  Ste. 
Mere-Eglise. 

I  turned  west  and  began  crawling  along 
the  edge  of   the   hedgerow   rather  slowly. 
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trying  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible.  The  firing 
continued  behind  me  at  the  crossroads.  I 
must  have  crawled  slowly  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.  Then  I  halted  and  again  crawled 
up  on  the  hedgerow  and  looked  across.  I 
could  not  see  or  hear  anyone.  Occasionally  a 
plane  would  come  over;  all  generally  headed 
southeast,  confirming  my  suspicion  that  I 
was  too  far  north  and  too  far  to  the  west— 
away  from  my  designated  drop  zone  and  as- 
sembly area.  I  had  other  thoughts.  I  began 
to  doubt  that  I  knew  exactly  where  I  was. 
Maybe  I  was  closer  to  the  beach  than  I 
thought  and  the  planes  had  already 
dropped  their  parachutists.  Then  I  began  to 
won(ier  whether  the  whole  mission  had 
been  aborted  and  I  just  hadn't  gotten  the 
signal.  I  resumed  moving  again,  still  trying 
to  gel  away  from  that  crossroads  fire  with- 
out being  delected.  This  lime  I  was 
crouched  over  and  moving  a  little  faster.  I 
finally  came  to  the  southwest  end  of  the 
field.  To  my  left  was  a  caltlegate  and  other 
things  that  cows  leave  around  when  they 
are  in  a  field,  but  at  least  I  knew  the  field 
probably  wasn't  mined  if  there  were  cows 
around.  We  had  been  told  that  there  was  a 
good  possibility  that  our  landing  fields 
would  be  mined  and  booby-trapped.  I  eased 
the  gate  open  because,  like  most  gates,  it 
squeaked,  and  found  myself  in  a  narrow, 
paved  road  with  hedges  on  each  side.  The 
tall  trees  in  the  hedges  gave  the  place  a 
spooky  look,  but  still  no  signs  of  anyone 
except  those  people  back  at  the  crossroads. 
By  this  time  I  was  sure  that  they  didn't 
hear  me  and  couldn't  see  me  so  I  began 
walking  in  an  upright  position,  my  rifle  in 
both  hands  ready  for  action  and  my  cricket 
between  my  left  thumb  and  forefinger.  I 
must  have  walked  along  for  about  ten  min- 
utes keeping  to  the  right  side  of  the  road 
near  the  edge  where  there  was  a  shallow- 
ditch.  Then  about  25  feet  in  front  of  me  I 
thought  I  saw"  a  helmet  silhouetted  against 
the  sky.  It  looked  like  an  American  helmet, 
but  in  the  dark  I  couldn't  tell,  so  I  kneeled 
down  in  the  ditch  and  "cricked"  my  cricket 
one  time.  Instantly  the  response  came  back 
with  two  cricks.  I  felt  a  thousand  years 
younger  and  both  of  us  moved  forward  so 
we  could  touch  each  other.  I  whispered  my 
name  and  he  whispered  his.  To  my  surprise, 
he  was  not  from  my  plane.  In  fact,  he  was 
not  even  from  my  Headquarters  group.  He 
was  a  sergeant  and  lost,  too.  He  also  had 
been  heading  away  from  the  firing  at  the 
roadblock  which  was  now  about  200  to  300 
yards  behind  us.  This  meeting  happened 
about  45  minutes  after  my  landing. 

The  firing  toward  Ste.  Mere-Eglise  was 
still  going  on.  but  it  was  fainter  than  ever, 
even  though  there  seemed  to  be  more  of  it. 
Planes  were  still  passing  over,  and  I  guess  it 
was  then  for  the  first  time  that  I  realized 
how  cold  the  air  was  and  it  felt  good  to  have 
on  those  long  woolen  underwear  under  that 
thin  jumpsuit. 

We  kept  going  down  the  road  for  about  50 
or  100  yards  when  we  suddenly  ran  into 
some  more  cricks  and  picked  up  three  more 
people,  none  of  whom  were  from  my  plane. 
But  they  seemed  to  know  each  other  and 
they  were  from  the  501st.  By  that  time  we 
were  beginning  to  feel  pretty  good  and  our 
confidence  was  coming  back.  We  got  out  the 
maps,  pulled  out  the  flas^.light.  covered  it  as 
best  we  could  and  began  to  try  to  figure  out 
exactly  where  we  were.  We  concluded  rapid- 
ly that  it  was  impossible  to  get  to  our  desig- 
nated assembly  area  and  that  we  had  best 
try  to  accomplish  the  501  mission  of  secur- 
ing the  Douve  River  line  as  that  seemed  to 
be  the  most  practical  thing  to  do  because  of 
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distance  and  time.  We  then  decided  that 
moving  along  the  road,  while  it  might  be 
productive  in  finding  other  friends,  also 
might  be  extremely  dangerous.  So  we  decid- 
ed to  take  off  across  the  field  to  our  left  and 
head  for  the  Douve  River  line.  As  we  en- 
tered the  field,  we  found  some  more  501 
parachutists.  Still  no  one  from  my  plane 
and  no  coherent  pattern  to  the  people  we 
were  finding.  They  were  from  different 
groups  and  it  seemed  that  the  scattering 
had  included  far  more  people  than  I  had 
first  imagined.  I  learned  later  that  our  scat 
tered  pattern  had  covered  a  distance  of 
about  15  or  20  miles  in  a  north-south  direc- 
tion and  at  least  15  miles  in  an  east-west  di- 
rection. 

Some  people  in  the  Division  had  actually 
landed  in  the  ocean  east  of  the  beaches  and 
some  in  the  Douve  River  to  our  west  and 
some  even  further  west  than  that— almost 
to  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  we  were 
attempting  to  capture.  But  at  this  moment 
all  I  knew  was  that  we  had  about  12  or  14 
people,  some  of  whom  knew  each  other. 
most  from  different  units,  so  we  began  to 
move  out  more  rapidly.  I  don  t  mean  we 
were  walking  at  a  normal  pace.  We  crouched 
down  low.  we  would  move  a  while,  stop,  and 
listen:  then  continue  to  move  and  all  the 
time  keeping  within  vLsual  distance  of  each 
other.  I  took  a  position  in  the  middle  of  the 
column  of  twos  and  prescriljed  its  general 
direction.  This  certainly  wasn't  the  way  I 
had  thought  the  invasion  would  go  nor  had 
we  ever  rehearsed  it  in  this  manner  We  had 
always  rehearsed  with  rapid  assemblies  in  a 
drop  area  with  quick,  personal  identification 
and  would  move  out  in  organized  units 
Here  I  was.  an  officer  who  had  been  doing 
staff  duty  for  a  year  and  a  half,  leading  a 
patrol  of  men.  none  of  whom  I  knew  person- 
ally and  probably  few  of  whom  had  ever 
heard  of  me.  but  we  worked  together  sur- 
prisingly well.  The  sergeants  took  command 
of  the  corporals  and  privates  and  quickly  or- 
ganized them  into  small  units,  f  thought 
how  unusual  this  patrol  leader  job  was  for 
me  but  I  learned  later  that  this  was  the  way 
it  was  on  that  early  morning.  Instead  of  a 
highly  organized  landing  and  assault  that 
we  had  planned,  most  of  the  first  day  12.000 
invading  parachutists  fought  as  very  small 
units  and  sometimes  as  Individuals.  The 
only  thing  that  saved  our  plan  was  that  we 
all  knew  the  overall  mission  and  most  of  us 
tried  to  perform  it  in  the  best  way  that  we 
thought  was  available. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  a.m.  when  we 
hit  the  next  road.  It  was  a  paved  road  and 
generally  ran  east-west.  It  was  a  little  larger 
than  the  first  road  I  had  been  on.  and  we 
seemed  to  be  getting  closer  to  the  river  line 
l)ecause  the  land  was  flatter;  the  hedges  not 
quite  so  high.  In  fact,  as  you  looked  ahead 
you  didn't  see  so  many  of  those  spooky, 
eerie  trees  that  had  surrounded  the  field 
where  I  had  first  landed.  We  moved  out  vig- 
orously on  this  road,  with  not  quite  a  care- 
free manner,  but  our  spirits  were  rising.  We 
walked  in  a  generally  westerly  direction 
when  the  lead  man  signaled  a  halt,  and  I 
went  forward  to  see  what  the  trouble  was. 
He  said  he  could  see  a  small  town  ahead— or 
at  least  some  buildings  that  he  thought  was 
a  town— so  we  halted  for  a  minute  or  so  and 
listened.  No  sound  came  from  the  town 

About  that  time  we  heard  noise  toward 
the  rear  of  the  column  and  a  couple  of  shots 
were  fired  by  my  patrol.  There  was  a  clatter 
of  someone  falling  to  the  pavement.  I  ran 
back  and  found  that  they  had  shot  at  a 
German  who  had  l)een  riding  a  bicycle.  He 
apparently  was  a  messenger  of  some  sort. 
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He  was  more  injured  from  the  fall  and  the 
.scare  he  had  gotten  than  anything  else.  We 
disarmed  and  searched  him.  and  tried  to 
figure  out  what  we  would  do  with  him.  His 
bicycle  was  a  wreck,  and  he  was  skinned  up 
from  his  tumble.  The  men  took  off  his  belt 
and  tied  his  hands  behind  him.  and  we  de- 
cided then  that  with  that  noise  if  there 
were  many  more  Germans  in  town  they  had 
heard  us.  so  we  moved  in  rapidly.  It  was  a 
short  dash  into  town.  It  was  a  very  small 
town,  completely  dark.  At  the  head  of  the 
column  there  were  a  few  more  shots  fired 
and  the  word  came  back  that  they  had 
killed  some  Germans^probably  two  who 
were  apparently  trying  to  run  from  one  of 
the  houses  in  town  when  we  ran  in.  By  this 
time  we  were  making  .so  much  noise  that  if 
there  were  anyone  else  there,  they  certainly 
would  hive  heard  us.  The  noise  of  the 
shooting  seemed  to  raise  our  spirits  even 
more.  Still  we  didn't  know  where  we  were. 
Those  little  towns  had  no  signs  in  them  and 
there  was  nobody  out  there  to  greet  us.  I 
began  to  pound  on  doors  and  shout  for 
people  to  come  out.  but.  of  course,  none  of 
the  doors  opened  and  no  one  moved.  I  was 
shouting  in  English  and  if  there  was  anyone 
in  that  town  that  understood  English,  we 
never  found  them.  Finally,  after  two  or 
three  minutes,  one  man  about  50-55  years 
old  came  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  houses. 
He  was  a  short  man.  about  5  6'.  and  had  on 
farmer-type  clothing— a  light  shirt  and  dark 
trousers.  He  had  apparently  l)een  dres.sed 
for  .somi  time— most  of  the  night— because 
his  shoes  were  tied  and  he  had  on  a  sweater. 
In  English  I  began  to  ask  him  where  we 
were,  what  was  the  name  of  his  town,  and 
he  just  stared  back  and  began  to  speak  in 
French.  He  was  excited  and  eventually  some 
other  people  in  the  hou.se  came  forward- 
none  of  whom  could  speak  English.  Some  of 
my  men  had  gotten  responses  at  doors  and 
windows,  and  were  running  into  the  same 
trouble.  Finally  I  went  into  the  dark  hou.se. 
pulled  out  my  map  and  flashlight,  and 
began  to  make  gestures,  hoping  he  would 
point  to  where  w^-  were.  But  he  was  either 
afraid  or  was  determined  not  to  get  in- 
volved—even though  I  recited  with  my  best 
French  accent  the  names  of  some  towns 
that  I  thought  he  would  know  and  would 
point  to.  I  got  no  response.  Finally  one  of 
the  sergeants  came  up  and  said  that  he  had 
found  out  that  the  name  of  the  town  was 
Carquebut.  At  last  we  knew  where  we  were! 
During  all  this  exchange  with  my  first 
Frenchman.  I  tried  out  some  of  my  high 
school  Spanish  on  him  but  he  looked  at  me 
with  even  greater  puzzlement  when  I  tried 
Spanish.  I'm  afraid  that  even  if  he  had 
known  Spanish,  he  wouldn't  have  known 
what  I  was  saying.  But  when  I  said  "Ste. 
Mere-Eglise."  he  responded  eglise— eglise  " 
and  t)egan  to  point  down  the  street.  I  got 
my  first  French  lesson.  Eglise"  means 
church.  He  hadn't  understood  my  Ste. 
Mere."  but  he  did  know  where  the  church 
was  in  town  and  he  started  to  point  to  it.  On 
checking  my  map.  I  confirmed  that  we  were 
in  Carquebut.  because  there  was  a  little 
church  by  the  street  where  he  had  pointed 
and  the  pattern  of  the  buildings  in  the  town 
seemed  to  tie  the  same  as  the  pattern  shown 
on  my  map  of  Carquebut.  We  continued  our 
search  of  Carquebut  and  found  no  Ger- 
mans. There  was  some  more  shooting  at  the 
end  of  town  by  some  of  my  group,  and  the 
word  came  to  me  that  the  two  Germans  who 
had  t>een  seen  running  from  the  house  were 
dead.  We  still  had  one  pri-soner  with  whom 
we  didn't  know  what  to  do.  We  took  off  his 
shoes  and  threw  them  away,  figuring  that 
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he  couldn't  run  very  far  without  shoes.  We 
tried  to  turn  our  prisoner  over  to  the  small 
group  of  Frenchmen  who  were  now  appear- 
ing near  the  center  of  the  town  but  they 
didn't  want  him.  Most  of  this  was  through 
hand  gestures  and  through  some  broken 
French  and  English  that  somehow  sponta- 
neously came  out  of  the  group  of  American 
soldiers  and  Frenchmen. 

We  tried  to  find  out  from  the  French 
people  gathered  there  if  there  were  any 
more  Germans  in  the  area.  To  that  question 
they  usually  stared  back  with  blank  expres- 
sions on  their  faces.  I  believe  they  thought 
we  were  a  raiding  party  and  they  were 
afraid  to  commit  themselves,  thinking  that 
with  the  coming  of  light  we  would  be  gone 
and  they  would  still  be  left  there  with  the 
German  occupation  forces.  No  one  wanted 
tn  cooperate. 

I  don't  want  anyone  to  think  I  am  critical 
of  the  attitude  of  the  French  upon  our  ar- 
rival. They  weren't  hostile.  TJney  just 
weren't  cooperative  because  the  Germans 
had  warned  them  against  cooperation  and 
had  threatened  them  with  retaliation,  such 
as  had  been  carried  out  against  the  French 
people  after  the  Dieppe  raid  not  too  far 
from  where  we  were.  After  the  French  coop- 
erated with  the  British  and  Canadian  forces 
during  the  Dieppe  raid,  and  the  raiders  had 
returned  to  England,  the  Germans  slaugh- 
tered tho.se  who  were  identified  as  coopera- 
tors. 

The  action  in  Carquebut  had  taken  about 
20-25  minutes.  It  was  now  approaching  3:30 
a.m.  We  knew  that  Carquebut  was  outside 
of  the  .sector  of  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion—our parent  unit— and  was  in  the  sector 
of  the  82nd  Division,  who  had  a  different  re- 
sponsibility than  we  did  that  first  day.  After 
a  quick  conference  with  some  of  the  ser- 
geants, I  decided  that  we  should  move  to 
the  south  toward  St.  Come-du-Mont.  which 
was  about  five  miles  from  where  we  were. 
St.  Come-du-Mont  had  t>een  a  part  of  the 
501  objective.  Il  was  on  the  Douve  River 
line  and  it  was  not  far  from  the  bridges 
across  the  Douve  that  we  had  been  assigned 
to  seize  and  destroy. 

We  had  three  approaches  to  St.  Come-du- 
Mont.  We  could  attempt  to  go  across  coun- 
try, but  .some  marshes  showed  on  the  map 
and  no  one  was  anxious  to  tackle  them.  Or 
we  could  follow  a  railroad  track  slightly  to 
our  west  that  crossed  some  of  the  marshes 
and  crossed  the  Douve  River  just  west  of  St. 
Come-du-Monl— or  we  could  follow  the 
roads  to  St.  Come-du-Mont.  While  the  road 
route  was  slightly  longer— perhaps  adding  a 
mile  or  so  to  our  distance,  we  opted  for  the 
road  because  we  figured  the  railroad  track 
would  be  guarded  at  its  bridges  and  trestles 
and  that  there  would  be  some  long  open 
areas  that  we  would  have  to  cross  that  could 
be  pretty  dangerous.  The  route  across  the 
field  we  figured  would  be  too  slow  and  time- 
consuming,  so  the  road  was  the  l)est  l)et. 
When  we  left  Carquebut  we  were  heading 
east,  dawn  was  just  beginning:  it  was  at  least 
45  minutes  to  sunri.se  but  it  was  already 
lighter.  The  firing  of  our  weapons  had  been 
heard  by  other  parachuters  who  were  in  the 
area  and  when  we  hit  the  road  to  move  east 
we  found  them  coming  out  of  the  fields  to 
join  us. 

We  were  still  using  a  basic  column  of  twos, 
with  a  single  file  on  each  side  of  the  road 
and  me  giving  commands  from  the  forward 
center  part  of  the  column.  We  still  were 
close  enough  together  to  maintain  eye  con- 
tact but  we  t>egan  to  move  more  aggressive- 
ly. We  passed  through  a  town  that  we  fig- 
ured was  Eturville.  hardly  much  of  a  town— 
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one  farmhouse  on  the  left  of  the  road  and 
two  or  three  on  the  right.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  all  closed  and  if  there  were 
any  Germans  there  they  didn't  bother  us. 

In  about  thirty  minutes  we  hit  the  main 
two-lane,  north-south,  road  between  Ste. 
Mere-Eglise  and  Carentan.  At  a  little  town 
called  Les  Forges,  as  soon  as  we  got  in  sight 
of  town  we  could  see  two  or  three  American 
soldiers  near  the  crossroads  and  we  moved 
more  rapidly  to  meet  them.  Here  for  the 
first  time  I  ran  into  someone  I  knew.  There 
was  an  American  Lieutenant  by  the  name  of 
Charlie  Paee,  a  member  of  the  501st.  He  had 
rounded  up  five  or  six  men  and  they  were 
controlling  the  town.  They  had  already 
searched  the  buildings  and  found  no  Ger- 
mans. To  our  north  was  the  town  of  Ste. 
Mere-Eglise.  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
away.  To  the  south  of  us  was  St.  Come-du- 
Mont.  nearly  three  miles  away,  and  the 
Douve  Ri?er  highway  and  railroad  bridge 
crossing.  Controlling  these  crossings  was  our 
objective.  We  were  now  in  what  seemed  to 
be  more  familiar  territory.  Ste.  Mere-Eglise 
had  been  originally  assigned  to  our  unit  up 
until  a  few  days  tiefore  the  invasion.  But 
about  the  end  of  May.  because  of  evidence 
of  German  buildup  in  the  Cotentin  penin- 
sula and  heavier  German  tank  buildup 
south  of  Carentan.  our  initial  objective  of 
St.  Mere-Eglise  had  been  switched  to  the 
river  line  and  to  the  capture  of  the  bridges 
at  St.  Come-du-Mont.  The  capture  of  St. 
Mere-Eglise  had  been  given  to  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division. 

As  dawn  came  it  was  possible  to  see  scat- 
tered parachutes  lying  around  in  the  fields. 
Some  hanging  in  trees:  some  lying  partly  in 
the  road.  It  was  obvious  that  we  were 
coming  closer  to  a  place  where  some  men 
had  been  dropped.  Poze  reported  that  the 
road  to  the  north  of  him  seemed  to  be 
clear— at  least  there  was  no  firing  from  that 
direction  so  apparently  the  roadblock  that  I 
had  spotted  earlier  had  either  been  moved 
northward  toward  Ste.  Mere-Eglise  or  else 
those  German  soldiers  manning  the  road- 
block were  holding  their  fire.  But  our  mis- 
sion was  bo  the  south  so  we  moved  out  as 
rapidly  as  possible  along  the  highway. 

Just  a  short  distance  along  we  ran  into 
the  town  of  Blosville.  We  encountered  some 
fighting  from  our  left  but  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  well  aimed  and  when  we  returned  the 
fire  the  hostile  firing  would  die  out.  so  we 
chose  to  ignore  it  and  to  move  more  rapidly 
toward  St.  Come-du-Mont.  It  was  now  ap- 
proaching 7:30  or  8:00  a.m.  We  had  gathered 
strength  a£  we  had  moved  along  and  we  now 
had  approotimately  fifty  men,  including  Lt. 
Poze  and  myself. 

By  the  time  we  got  to  the  end  of  Blosville, 
a  Captain  MacNeilly.  also  with  the  501, 
moved  out  on  the  road  and  we  had  a  reun- 
ion! I  had  known  and  worked  with  MacNeil- 
ly. He  was  from  San  Francisco  and  a  genial 
fellow  and  a  good  man.  But  his  experience 
in  leading  a  combat  patrol  was  even  more 
limited  than  mine  so  I  remained  in  control 
and  gave  Poze  control  of  the  men  on  the 
right-hand  or  west  side  of  the  road  and  Mac- 
Neilly control  of  the  men  on  the  east  side  of 
the  road.  Since  it  was  now  daylight  and  we 
could  see  and  be  seen  at  greater  distances, 
we  changed  our  patrol  formation  to  a  dia- 
mond-shaped wedge  with  a  point  to  the 
front  and  rear  and  a  flanking  point  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  center. 

About  200  yards  ahead  of  me  on  the  road 
was  our  forward  patrol  point  which  was 
manned  with  two  men.  Flanking  off  in  each 
direction  from  the  road  about  200  yards  to 
my  east  and  west,  we  established  another 
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two-man  team  and  filled  in  the  distance  be- 
tween the  point  and  the  east  and  west  team 
with  rifleman  spaced  about  25  yards  apart. 
We  did  roughly  the  same  thing  behind  us 
with  a  party  of  two  men  bringing  up  the 
rear  about  200  yards  behind  me,  and  some 
rifleman  coming  down  in  a  "V"  formation 
filling  in  the  gaps  so  that  we  could  maintain 
eye  and  voice  contact.  We  still  had  our  pris- 
oner with  us:  nobody  seemed  to  want  him. 
There  had  been  a  small  group  of  French 
people  in  Blosville.  but  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us  and  when  w^e  tried  to 
get  them  to  keep  our  prisoner  they  refused. 
Most  of  this  was  in  sign  language  because 
we  still  had  no  one  who  could  speak  French 
and  we  still  had  found  no  one  who  could 
speak  English.  The  two  men  in  the  rear. 
glider  pilots  whom  we  had  picked  up  on  the 
march  from  Carquebut.  in  addition  to  being 
the  rear  guard,  were  charged  with  control- 
ling the  prisoner. 

Upon  signal  we  moved  out  toward  the 
south.  Here  again  it  struck  me  how  peculiar 
this  was.  I  had  never  envisioned  myself  lead- 
ing a  combat  patrol.  The  skills  I  was  using 
were  ones  I  had  first  learned  at  Plant  High 
School  in  junior  ROTC  in  1936.  and  were 
skills  that  I  had  taught  during  basic  train- 
ing instruction  in  1941  and  1942. 

While  our  confidence  had  returned,  we  all 
still  felt  very  isolated.  There  was  firing 
going  on  to  the  east  of  us.  but  it  was  so  faint 
that  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  what  we 
heard.  There  was  one  sound  though  that  I 
will  never  forget.  That  is  the  sound  of  a  gun 
that  we  learned  to  call  the  "burp  gun."  It 
was  a  German  weapon  which  could  be  fired 
either  automatically  or  semi-automalically. 
I  had  never  seen  one  before  and  had  never 
heard  one.  Our  prisoner  had  been  equipped 
with  an  ordinary  rifle,  but  I  had  heard  the 
burp  gun  all  night  and  had  wondered  what 
it  was.  It  looked  a  lot  like  our  Thomson  sub- 
machine gun  and  was  to  bf  used  in  about 
the  same  manner— except  it  fired  a  smaller 
cartridge  but  it  fired  many  more  of  them 
and  much  faster.  In  fact,  it  fired  so  fast  you 
could  hardly  hear  the  space  betw-een  the 
shots.  And  it  seemed  to  spray  bullets  out. 
Just  the  sound  of  it  was  unnerving. 

As  morning  came  it  was  beautiful:  a  cloud- 
less sky.  cool,  no  more  planes  of  any  sort 
were  in  sight.  There  was  .scattered  fire  in 
about  every  direction  except  off  to  the  west 
so  we  moved  out  to  the  south  and  headed  to 
St.  Come-du-Mont  which  seemed  to  be  three 
and  one-half  miles  away.  In  the  diamond 
formation  that  we  had  assumed  in  our 
patrol  the  going  was  slow.  The  flankers  to 
the  east  and  west  and  all  of  the  riflemen 
were  walking  in  the  fields  and  having  to 
cross  hedgerows  and.  as  I  said  before,  some 
of  these  hedgerows  were  six  feet  high  and 
were  a  solid  combination  of  stone,  dirt  and 
bushes,  vines  and  trees.  And.  of  course, 
before  each  hedgerow  was  crossed  it  was 
necessary  to  make  sure  no  one  was  ready  to 
surprise  you  on  the  other  side.  So  while  day- 
light had  its  advantages,  one  of  them  was 
not  speed. 

We  continued  to  move.  After  about  an 
hour.  I  called  a  halt,  brought  in  Poze  and 
MacNeilly  and  the  one  flanker  from  both 
the  east  and  west  and  held  a  council.  At  the 
end  of  the  council  no  one  could  suggest  a 
better  method  of  moving  and  because  there 
was  also  occasional  firing  on  both  flanks 
with  more  to  the  east,  some  of  which 
seemed  to  be  aimed  at  us.  we  decided  to  con- 
tinue in  the  diamond  formation.  At  the  end 
of  this  council  I  brought  out  my  two  cans  of 
beer  which  we  shared.  I  estimate  we  had 
moved  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  from 
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Blosville.  When  the  cans  were  empty  we  de- 
cided to  leave  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  as  a  monument  to  the  first  cans  of 
Schlitz  consumed  in  France  and  moved  on. 

In  about  five  minutes  the  point  man  sig- 
naled with  his  hand  and  beckoned  me  for- 
ward, and  I  discovered  what  he  had  found. 
In  the  west  ditch  was  a  wounded  German 
soldier.  I  moved  the  patrol  on  up.  The 
German  had  been  hit  in  the  stomach  area 
and  was  in  bad  shape.  He  had  already 
turned  rather  gray-looking  and  seemed  to 
be  rather  incoherent.  There  were  some 
parachutes  lying  in  the  fields  nearby  and  I 
assumed  the  parachutists  had  gotten  him. 
We  searched  the  area  but  found  no  one. 
The  German  was  moaning,  his  eyes  closed. 
We  disarmed  him  and  then  had  to  decide 
what  to  do  with  him.  We  finally  decided  just 
to  leave  him  where  he  was.  He  was  a  pitiful 
sight,  so  all  alone,  so  badly  injured  and  so 
near  death,  with  us  standing  over  him.  We 
didn't  waste  much  time.  We  just  went  on. 
He  was  no  danger  to  us.  As  I  recall,  one  of 
the  men  did  give  him  some  water  and  some- 
one propped  his  head  up  a  little  and  he  quit 
moaning.  But  his  breathing  was  laborious. 
Down  the  road  a  point  man  spotted  a  sign 
post  on  a  little  concrete  marker  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  road:  Carentan-6km. 
Paris-250  km.  We  joked  about  being  in  Paris 
that  night  or  maybe  it  was  just  the  fact  that 
it  was  broad  open  daylight  and  that  our 
luck  seemed  to  be  going  well. 

The  road  was  now  straight  and  well-paved 
with  shallow  ditches  on  each  side:  hedge- 
rows out  from  the  fields  and  occasionally  a 
shallow  stream.  To  our  left  were  more  para- 
chutes and  to  our  right  were  a  few.  We  were 
now  running  into  our  equipment  bundles, 
some  of  which  had  been  opened  but  were 
still  connected  to  their  parachutes.  We 
could  tell  from  the  markings  what  they  had 
contained,  and  since  we  had  no  need  for  any 
of  the  materials  we  left  them  alone.  If  we 
could  only  have  found  a  bundle  with  some 
radios  or  some  machine  guns  in  it.  we  would 
have  been  in  great  shape.  Our  rifles  were 
fine  but  a  few  automatic  weapons  and  some 
radios  would  have  improved  our  capabilities. 

We  had  moved  a  short  distance  when  the 
flanker  on  the  left  to  the  east  signaled  for  a 
halt  and  word  came  that  he  had  found  a 
dead  American  parachutist.  No  one  knew 
what  to  do.  We  just  went  on  and  left  him 
there.  By  this  time  we  were  picking  up  occa- 
sional hits  to  our  patrol,  usually  from  the 
left-hand.  east,  side  of  the  road  where  the 
greatest  concentration  of  parachutes  could 
be  seen. 

Around  la  Croix-Pan  we  came  to  the  low 
point  between  two  swallow  hills.  There  was 
a  marsh  of  the  Douve  River  on  the  west  side 
and  some  low  marshy  land  on  the  east.  Here 
also  was  another  road  intersection  but  we 
continued  straight  ahead.  We  were  picking 
up  more  dead  and  injured  American  para- 
chutists. We  were  also  picking  up  more  fire 
from  our  left  flank,  most  of  which  was  not 
particularly  serious— a  single  shot  or  so  or 
perhaps  a  burst  from  a  burp  gun.  And  then 
after  we  returned  the  fire  there  would  be  no 
further  exchange. 

The  hedges  were  so  thick  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  you  were  firing  in 
the  right  direction.  "You  had  to  hope,  and  if 
there  was  no  further  enemy  fire,  you  had  to 
assume  it  was  safe  to  proceed.  This  we  did 
until  about  10:30  or  11:00  in  the  morning. 
By  that  time  we  had  crossed  another  cross- 
road which  I  vaguely  remember— the  road 
to  the  right  led  to  Houesville.  and  on  the 
east,  the  road  led  to  Angoville-au-Plain.  We 
kept  moving  straight  south  to  St.  Come-du- 
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Mont.  It  was  obvious  that  the  flankers  in 
our  diamond  formation  were  getting  tired. 
They  had  covered  about  three  miles  m 
fields  with  rows  of  hedges  to  get  over.  All  of 
us  were  tired  because  we  hadn't  had  a 
chance  to  eat  or  sleep  since  leaving  our  air 
field  in  England.  We  had  been  awake  and 
moving  for  thirty  hours.  Our  last  meal  had 
been  17  hours  earlier.  We  halted  for  a 
minute  and  I  called  Poze  to  me  and  told  him 
to  go  up  and  take  the  forward  point  position 
because  we  needed  to  make  tietter  lime  St 
Come-du-Mont  was  near— perhaps  400  yards 
away. 

According  to  regimental  plan.  St  Come- 
du-Mont  should  already  be  in  501  hands.  In 
fact,  it  should  have  tieen  in  501  hands  for 
about  six  hours.  Unfortunately.  I  was 
wrong. 

Poze  took  over  the  point  position  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  road  and  one  of  the 
sergeants  followed  him  on  the  left  side  of 
the  road  about  15  yards  t>ehind  The  flank 
ers  were  now  about  100  yards  out  to  the  east 
and  west  with  a  riflemen  filing  in  between 
and  the  bottom  or  rear  part  of  the  diamond 
was  still  covered  by  the  two  glider  pilots  and 
their  prisoner.  Id  pulled  the  patrol  into  a 
tighter  formation  taecause  the  hedgerows 
seemed  more  ominous  and  our  visibility  was 
limited  to  about  100  yards  in  each  direction 
from  the  road.  In  this  formation  we  contm 
ued  our  advance  toward  St    Comedu-Mont 

Just  as  we  moved  out,  we  cleared  a  hand 
some  looking  farmhouse,  set  back  from  the 
righthand  side  of  the  road    A  hedgerow  di 
vided  the  house  from  the  field  to  the  south 
and  at  the  corner  of  the  hedgerow  and  the 
road  we  came  upon  an  empty  foxhole  that 
we  know  had  been  there  from  our  intelli 
gence  briefing  and  aerial  photographs   The 
foxhole   was  empty   but   appeared   to   have 
been  recently  used  so  we  continued  on  Now 
we  were  atwut  200  yards  from  St   Comedu 
Mont.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  road  con- 
trolling    our     diamond-shaped     formation 
patrol    with    hand   signals.    MacNeiUy    was 
t>ehind  me  on  the  left-hand  side  about    15 
yards  and  Poze  was  about  30  yards  to  my 
right  front 

As  we  got  closer  to  St.  Come-du-Mont 
nothing  appeared  to  be  unusual.  The  win 
dows  in  the  buildings  were  all  closed  with 
wooden  shutters  as  we  had  seen  in  all  the 
other  small  towns.  The  doors  were  not  open. 
No  one  appeared  to  be  moving  around  on 
the  main  street  which  was  the  highway  that 
we  were  on.  Cows  were  grazing  in  the 
nearby  field.  There  was  firing— both 
German  and  American-far  off  to  the  left  I 
could  now  see  the  first  building  very  clearly 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  and  I 
had  great  expectations  that  we  would  at  last 
run  into  the  main  t)ody  of  the  501  forces. 

I  moved  over  toward  the  edge  of  the  road 
to  the  right.  I  was  now  at  the  bottom  of  a 
very  small  hill  with  St  Comedu-Mont  sit- 
ting at  the  crest.  We  found  the  main  body 
of  forces,  but  it  wasn't  the  501  In  fact,  it 
wasn't  even  a  friendly  force.  Shortly  after  I 
had  give  the  signal  to  Poze  to  continue  for- 
ward I  heard  a  gun  bolt  move  just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge  on  my  right-hand 
side.  I  looked  toward  the  sound  and  saw  a 
gun  muzzle  pointed  in  my  direction  As  I 
dove  for  the  ditch,  all  hell  broke  loose!  We 
had  tyeen  ambushed  I  remember  seeing 
Poze  go  down  in  front  of  me  as  if  he.  too. 
were  diving  in  the  ditch.  The  gunner  was 
standing  behind  the  hedge— the  muzzle  of 
his  gun  pointed  through  the  bushes  and  he 
apparently  had  his  weapon  set  on  full  auto- 
matic because  when  it  started  to  fire  it 
sprayed  bullets  all  over  the  area. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Instantaneously  shot.s  started  coming 
from  the  buildings  in  St.  Come-du-Mont  and 
from  the  hedges  that  stretched  out  to  the 
east  and  west,  just  outside  of  the  town  per- 
pendicular to  the  road  that  we  were  on.  For- 
tunately, there  did  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  one  gunner  who  was  right  on  top  of 
me.  He  had  a  greater  field  of  vision  acro.ss 
the  road  than  he  did  right  under  him  be- 
cause of  the  thickness  of  the  hedge.  So 
while  he  could  see  me  as  I  was  .standing  up. 
he  couldn't  .see  me  lying  down -nor  do  I  be- 
lieve he  could  see  Poze.  After  the  first  shot 
my  patrol  kH'gan  to  fire  back— slowly  at  first, 
but  building  up  their  xolume  as  they  got 
into  firing  position  I  could  hear  MacNeilly 
some  50  to  60  yards  behind  me  shouting 
orders,  but  I  was  pinned  down  and  couldn't 
move.  I  knew  that  if  I  stood  up  the  man  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge  could  see  me.  If 
I  continued  to  lie  there,  the  Germans  in  St. 
Come-duMont  «.ould  finally  pick  me  off. 
The  grass  was  about  a  fool  high  in  the 
diich.  but  not  very  thick  It  was  still  early 
summer  and  the  weeds  had  not  grown  very 
high  They  offered  me  .somn  concealment, 
but  not  much. 

The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  get  rid 
of  that  gunner  n«ht  over  my  head.  I  knew  I 
couldn't  exist  long  with  him  there.  He  had 
probabl.v  .seen  me  dive  into  the  ditch,  but  he 
couldn  I  get  a  good  shot  at  me  until  he 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hedge.  I  look  a 
grenade  out  of  my  pocket,  pulled  the  safety 
pin,  and  lobbed  it  over  the  hedge  I  hoped 
that  he  didn't  have  time  to  throw  it  back 
He  didn  t  After  it  went  off.  I  heard  no  more 
firing  from  his  position  and  assumed  that 
that  problem  was  out  of  the  way  for  a  while 

I  called  to  Poze  and  had  no  respon.se  I  lay 
there  for  a  minute  or  so.  but  it  .seemed  like  a 
lifetime.  I  couldn  t  get  my  head  up  becau.se 
every  lime  I  moved  I  drew  fire.  I  yelled  back 
to  MacNeilly  to  tell  him  to  cover  mr  He  un- 
derstood and  so  the  fire  from  our  patrol 
picked  up.  It  was  accurate  enough  to  cau.se 
the  German  fire  to  slow  down  -and  as  soon 
as  It  slowed.  I  jumped  up  out  of  the  ditch, 
took  about  six  fast  paces  and  took  cover 
behind  a  concrete  telephone  pole  11  wasn  t 
very  good  protection,  but  it  was  better  than 
I  had  had. 

Of  course.  I  was  partially  visible  so  I  at 
traded  a  lot  of  fire  toward  me  and  the  tele- 
phone pole  I  couldn't  stand  there  very  long 
or  Ihey  would  have  gotten  me.  I  gue.ss  only 
luck  saved  me.  It  was  clear  then  that  the  far 
side  of  the  road  offered  better  protection 
than  my  old  or  current  position  .so  I  made  a 
dash  acro.ss  the  road  and  dove  in  the  ditch 
again.  How  I  escaped  getting  hit  I  will  never 
know,  but  at  least  this  ditch  was  deeper  and 
no  one  could  directly  ob.serve  my  move- 
ments as  long  as  I  stayed  flat  on  my  stom- 
ach. I  slid  down  the  ditch  in  the  direction  of 
MacNeilly  It  was  the  easiest  crawling  I  ever 
did.  I  had  received  such  a  shot  of  adrenalin 
I  think  I  could  have  crawled  a  mile  and  I 
probably  only  crawled  50  yards  when  I  slid 
under  a  low  drainage  culvert  in  the  road  and 
felt  safe-or  at  least  relatively  safe.  The 
firing  continued,  and  I  continued  to  crawl. 
After  I  had  gone  a  short  distance  out  of  the 
culvert  I  had  passed  the  crest  of  the  low  hill 
on  which  my  patrol  had  taken  up  firing  po- 
sitions, and  I  was  out  of  immediate  danger. 
The  first  person  I  ran  into  was  MacNeilly. 
and  he  was  laughing  a  .sort  of  nervous 
laugh  He  said  he  had  never  seen  me  run  so 
fast  in  my  life  and  that  I  had  looked  like  a 
jack  rabbit  going  acro.ss  that  road  with  the 
Germans  firing  at  me.  I  don't  think  he 
really  thought  it  was  funny,  he  was  just  up- 
tight like  the  rest  of  us. 
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We  began  a  visual  search  from  our  posi- 
tion for  Poze.  We  could  still  see  St.  Come- 
du-Mont-we  were  now  about  300  yards 
from  the  town.  We  continued  firing  and 
would  occasionally  call  for  Poze  and  for  the 
.sergeant.  Neither  of  them  responded.  We 
gue.s.sed  that  they  were  either  out  of  action 
or  .so  clo.se  to  the  German  positions  that 
they  didn't  want  lo  give  away  their  own  po- 
sitions. 

By  that  time  our  patrol  had  taken  up 
.some  good  firing  positions.  Everyone  was  in 
the  firing  line  except  for  the  two  glider 
pilots  and  their  pri.soner.  The  glider  pilots 
couldn't  have  done  much  good  anyway.  t>e- 
cause  all  they  had  were  pistols,  and  I  could 
.see  them  huddled  over  by  the  side  of  the 
road  about  100  yards  north  of  me.  We 
slowed  down  our  firing  to  conserve  ammuni- 
tion. II  was  obvious  that  we  were  badly  out- 
numbered. We  had  at  least  two  missing  and 
one  man  reported  that  he  was  slightly 
wounded.  I  sent  men  out  to  the  right  and 
left  lo  try  lo  determine  the  extent  of  the 
German  positions,  but  every  lime  they 
moved  they  drew  a  lot  of  fire.  It  was  more 
and  more  obvious  that  the  Germans  were 
well  emplaced  and  nad  planned  lo  defend 
St.  Come-du-Mont  stubbornly. 

So  there  we  were  200-300  yards  north  of 
St  Come-du-Mont  meeting  superior  fire 
from  a  major  force.  We  had  no  automatic 
weapons,  no  radios— only  our  semi-automat- 
ic rifles  and  a  few  pistols.  We  hardly  knew 
each  oiher.  bui  we  were  getting  well  ac- 
quainted, and  we  were  working  well  togeth- 
er that  day.  Despite  all  the  noise  that  we 
were  making,  we  could  not  seem  to  attract 
the  atlenlion  of  any  other  Americans  in  the 
area.  In  fact,  we  had  no  idea  that  there  were 
any  more  in  the  area.  Before  we  decided  to 
break  off  the  fire  fight,  two  of  our  men  were 
killed  MacNeilly  and  I  held  a  council.  We 
called  in  a  couple  of  the  .sergeants  and  de- 
cided that  since  the  day  was  half  over  and 
since  It  appeared  useless  to  try  to  attack  the 
town,  we  just  couldn't  sit  there  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  wail  for  .some  miracle  to 
happen  Also.  I  did  not  know  what  was 
building  up  behind  us  to  the  north  because 
during  our  advance  on  St.  Come-du-Mont 
there  had  been  inlermitlent  firing  from  our 
flanks.  We  knew  that  there  were  Germans 
behind  us.  but  we  did  not  know  where  they 
actually  were  nor  how  many  they  were. 

I  decided  that  the  best  thing  lo  do  was  lo 
split  the  patrol  — leaving  .some  with  MacNeil- 
ly to  continue  firing  into  St.  Come-du- 
Mount-and  for  me  to  go  northward  lo  try 
to  find  some  friendly  force.  I  designated  two 
sergeants  and  about  15  men  to  slay  with 
MacNeilly  I  look  the  rest  and  returned 
north.  I  knew  we  had  to  move  fast  for  it  was 
then  1:30-2:00  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
we  were  not  finding  any  more  parachutists 
coming  out  of  the  fields  to  join  us.  Instead 
of  using  our  our  diamond  formation  to  move 
north,  we  formed  up  into  a  column  of  twos, 
spread  out  on  each  side  of  the  road  so  that 
we  could  move  more  rapidly.  We  moved  at  a 
slow  trot  back  toward  Blosville.  When  we 
passed  the  spot  where  the  wounded  German 
had  been,  he  was  dead. 

As  we  approached  Blosville.  the  two 
empty  beer  cans  that  had  been  left  on  the 
road  were  gone.  Someone  had  been  there. 
Blosville  was  still  quiet.  Doors  all  closed: 
windows  all  shuttered:  cows  in  the  field- 
but  no  one  stirred.  No  one  bothered  us  so  we 
didn't  stop.  There  were  some  shots,  but  not 
many,  as  we  continued  north.  The  firing 
didn't  seem  to  bother  the  cows.  They  just 
kept  on  eating.  Occassionally  one  would  lift 
Its  head  and  look  at  us.  I  guess  even  during 


a  war  cows  have  to  be  fed  and  milked.  Some 
things  just  don't  stop. 

Al>out  an  hour  and  a  half  after  we  depart- 
ed St.  Come-du-Mont  area  we  reached  the 
outskirts  of  Ste.  Mere-Eglise.  We  found  a 
small  unit  of  the  82nd  had  established  a 
roadblock  there  near  a  crashed  glider.  The 
crashed  glider  was  one  of  the  bloodiest 
sights  I  saiv  on  D-Day.  It  had  been  used  by 
some  unita  of  the  82nd  to  attempt  to  bring 
in  anti-tank  guns  and  the  pilot  had  overshot 
the  field  and  crashed  into  a  stone  wall  right 
off  the  highway.  If  ther  were  any  survivors, 
they  weren't  around.  There  were  plenty  of 
bodies.  We  turned  over  our  prisoner  and 
said  goodbye  to  our  two  glider  pilots  who  re- 
joined the  82nd.  It  was  comforting  to  know 
that  at  least  there  were  some  American 
forces  occupying  the  north  and  south  ends 
of  the  stretch  of  road  between  Ste.  Mere- 
Eglise  and  St.  Come-du-Mont.  And  at  least 
if  we  werert't  right  on  the  river  line,  we  were 
close  to  it  and  our  patrol  actions  up  and 
down  this  highway  prevented  any  German 
forces  from  using  it.  So.  in  retrospect.  1 
guess  we  vwre  the  western  outpost  of  the  D- 
Day  assualt— perhaps  the  largest  organized 
unit  deepest  into  German-held  territory.  In 
fact,  from  the  firing— most  of  which  seemed 
to  come  from  the  east  side  of  our  highway- 
it  appeared  that  we  had  a  large  portion  of 
the  German  forces  between  us  and  the  Utah 
beachhead. 

We  headed  for  the  designated  glider  land- 
ing zone,  hoping  that  those  operations 
which  had  been  planned  for  D-Day  evening 
would  come  off  as  scheduled.  I  had  l)een 
designated  to  receive  one  of  the  six  jeeps 
the  501st  was  to  gel.  Jeeps  were  quarter  ton 
open  trucks. 

Going  south  we  again  passed  near  the 
spot  where  I  first  landed.  About  a  mile 
south  of  Ste.  Mere-Eglise  we  hit  a  road  lead- 
ing eastward  in  the  direction  of  Hiesville. 
We  turned  there  and  began  to  run  into  scat- 
tered German  fire  again.  We  returned  the 
fire  and  went  on. 

This  kind  of  fighting  was  always  inconclu- 
sive. It  wai  -seldom  even  possible  to  see  who 
was  firing  at  you.  You  just  had  to  hope  that 
your  return  fire  was  hitting  the  target— or 
at  least  near  it— and  if  tne  enemy  fire 
dropped  off,  you  felt  you  had  been  success- 
ful. 'Vou  didn't  go  over  try  to  find  any 
bodies.  That  was  loo  time  consuming  and 
too  dangerous.  You  just  continued  on 
toward  your  objective. 

At  Hiesville  there  were  already  gliders  in 
the  field— those  that  had  come  in  about 
three  hours  after  our  initial  parachute  as- 
sault. General  Pratt.  Assistant  Division 
Commander,  was  killed  in  the  landing  of  his 
glider.  In  fact,  his  body  had  not  been  re- 
moved when  I  reached  the  glider  landing 
zone.  There  were  other  American  soldiers 
from  the  101st  around.  Not  many— perhaps 
fifty.  They  were  near  a  farmhouse,  and  I 
discovered  it  was  the  Division  Command 
Post,  hardly  the  kind  you  might  expect  for 
a  Division.  The  farmhouse  was  large  and 
substantial,  surrounded  by  large  trees  that 
offered  plenty  of  protection  from  overhead 
observation,  but  no  Brass  was  around.  (No 
high-ranking  officers.)  Just  a  few  men  who 
had  only  begun  posting  maps  on  walls  and 
preparing  lo  get  the  Command  Post  in  oper- 
ation. They  de-briefed  me  in  about  ten  min- 
utes and  entered  the  situation  as  I  described 
it  on  their  maps,  and  I  headed  immediately 
for  the  glider  landing  zone  just  south  of 
Hiesville.  I  got  there  between  6:15  and  7:00 
o'clock. 

Right  on  time  the  scheduled  C47's.  towing 
two  gliders  apiece,  appeared  coming  in  from 
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a  northerly  direction.  As  soon  as  they  were 
in  sight  of  the  drop  zones  the  gliders  cut 
loose  and  began  to  land.  What  a  mess!  The 
fields  were  small,  and  there  were  still  some 
of  those  anti-glider,  anti-parachute  poles  in 
the  field.  There  was  small  arms  fire  from 
the  Germans  directed  toward  the  planes 
and  the  gliders.  The  gliders  began  to  dive 
for  the  fields.  Some  hit  short:  some  hit  long: 
all  of  them  hit  hard.  Some  sheared  wings: 
others  ran  into  each  other,  but  somehow 
they  got  down.  I  had  seen  glider  landings 
before  and  knew  that  glider  riders  and 
pilots  really  earned  their  pay  in  that  branch 
of  the  service,  as  those  fellows  did  coming  in 
that  evening,  I  am  sure  some  were  killed, 
but  we  couldn't  stay  around  to  count  bodies. 

I  am  sure  there  were  a  lot  of  miracles  on 
D-Day.  but  my  own  second  miracle  occurred 
when  that  glider  assigned  to  carry  my  jeep 
landed  right  on  time  and  right  at  the  desig- 
nated spot.  I  wasn't  more  than  50  feet  from 
the  spot  where  the  glider  landed— certainly 
within  shouting  distance— the  glider  nose 
opened  and  my  jeep  rolled  out.  I  called  the 
driver's  name:  he  recognized  me  and  drove 
right  over. 

We  had  been  isolated  for  about  18  hours 
that  day.  We  had  been  shot  at.  taken  some 
casualties,  and  inflicted  a  few  ourselves  but 
the  arrival  of  this  jeep  was  like  a  miracle.  In 
this  little  landing  zone  twenty  gliders  had 
landed.  Not  one  of  them  was  in  serviceable 
condition.  Some  were  badly  battered. 

When  I  arrived  back  at  the  Division  CP.  I 
was  asked  to  help  provide  local  security  for 
protection  of  the  Command  Post  because  by 
that  time  darkness  was  approaching  fast 
and  there  was  still  an  awful  lot  of  German 
firing  going  on.  We  organized  a  guard  detail 
with  others  who  had  been  arriving  at  the 
CP.  and  I  was  assigned  a  sector  to  the  north 
about  300  yards  from  the  Command  Post.  I 
took  my  small  patrol  to  our  sector  and  we 
divided  the  responsibility  foi'  the  night.  We 
posted  the  first  guards,  then  moved  into  a 
well  built  cluster  of  farm  buildings  which  I 
had  learned  by  that  time  was  called  the 
"chateau."  There  was  nothing  glamorous 
about  this  chateau.  It  was  strictly  a  farm 
house  with  farm  buildings— a  milking  shed. 
tool  shed,  hay  barn,  all  clustered  around  a 
stone-paved  courtyard.  But  it  was  home. 
There  was  already  a  small  first-aid  station 
operating  at  one  end  of  the  building  and 
there  were  quite  a  few  injured  and  wounded 
Americans,  as  well  as  Germans,  lying  on  the 
ground.  Some  were  resting  up  against  the 
buildings.  Others  were  just  lying  in  the 
courtyard.  In  the  dim  light  I  could  see  some 
of  our  aid  personnel  hustling  around  but  I 
didn't  need  their  services,  .so  I  stayed  out  of 
their  waiy. 

I  sat  down  in  the  equipment  barn  beside 
an  old  two-wheeled  hay  rake  and  opened  my 
first  K-ration:  Ham  and  eggs  in  a  small  tin 
can.  a  fruit  bar.  some  biscuits  that  looked 
and  tasted  like  I  guess  dog  biscuits  taste,  a 
hard  chocolate  bar  for  dessert.  That  choco- 
late bar  was  so  hard  that  if  you  had  thrown 
it  as  a  rock  it  would  have  been  a  dangerous 
weapon.  Some  kind  of  powdered  coffee.  I 
put  the  unopened  powered  coffee  back  in 
my  pocket,  and  I  devoured  my  meal  in 
record  time. 

I  had  the  second  shift  of  the  guard  detail 
that  night  so  I  went  to  sleep  as  soon  as  I  fin- 
ished eating.  It  was  now  dark,  and  there  was 
still  plenty  of  firing  going  on.  And  there  was 
some  moaning  from  the  direction  of  the  aid 
station,  but  I  fell  asleep  so  fast  that  by  the 
time  my  turn  came  to  pull  my  tour  of  guard 
duty  it  seemed  like  only  ten  minutes  had 
passed.  I  pulled  my  two-hour  shift,  woke  up 
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my  relief  and  then  went  to  sleep  again. 
Once  more  I  must  have  slept  about  an  hour 
rather  fitfully,  but  it  sure  felt  good. 

When  the  word  came  to  wake  again,  we 
were  in  contact  with  some  other  members  of 
the  501  who  had  also  shown  up  in  the  Divi- 
sion Command  Post  area.  I  went  over 
toward  the  direction  of  the  CP.  and  found 
Colonel  Kinnard.  I  knew  at  least  two  people 
from  the  plane  had  survived.  He  said  that 
we  were  moving  out  in  a  few  minutes  to  join 
a  force  of  the  506.  He  asked  me  how  many 
men  I  had  and  I  told  him  about  35.  I  told 
him  about  NacNeilly  being  back  at  St. 
Come-du-Mont  with  15  others.  Kinnard  had 
about  150.  I  believe.  I  asked  him  about  the 
rest  of  the  Regiment,  and  he  said  he  knew 
where  Colonel  EwcU  was  with  his  Battalion, 
but  he  did  not  know  where  the  rest  of  them 
where. 

A  parachute  battalion  at  full  strength 
consisted  of  three  rifle  companies  and  a 
headquarters  weapons  company  with  a  total 
of  about  600  officers  and  men.  Ewell's  bat- 
talion at  that  hour  was  hardly  what  you 
would  call  an  organized,  full-strength  unit. 
He  probably  had  150-200  men,  roughly  or- 
ganized along  company  lines.  They  had 
been  very  effective  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  D-Day  when  they  had  been  acting 
as  Division  Reserve— at  that  time  he  had  no 
more  than  50  men.  But  they  had  cleared  out 
one  of  the  four  exits  to  the  mainland  from 
the  invasion  beach.  The  clearing  out  of 
these  exits  was  essential  to  the  successful 
passage  of  the  seaborne  assault  forces  from 
the  beach  lo  the  mainland.  Utah  Beach  was 
about  four  miles  long.  It  had  been  designat- 
ed as  the  landing  beach  for  the  seaborne 
elements  of  the  Seventh  Corps.  The  Sev- 
enth Corps  was  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral J.  Lawton  Collins,  who  was  later  to 
become  known  as  "Lightning  Joe." 

Ewell's  mission  that  night  was  to  act  as  di- 
vision reserv  e  and  be  under  the  direction  of 
General  Taylor  for  whatever  purpose  that 
Taylor  wanted  to  use  him.  Because  the  drop 
had  been  so  scattered.  Taylor  directed  Ewell 
to  use  his  small  force  to  open  up  the  nearest 
causeway  and  Ewell  had  proceeded  to  do  so. 

At  about  4:30  a.m.  on  the  the  first  day 
after  D-Day— or  D  +  1— Ewell's  battalion  was 
again  in  division  reserve.  Kinnard  was 
acting  as  Regimental  Commander  for  our 
part  of  the  Regiment,  which,  excluding 
Ewell.  was  not  more  than  200  men.  The  situ- 
tion  of  Colonel  Johnson,  our  Regimental 
Commander,  and  the  exact  location  of  the 
rest  of  the  501  Regiment  was  not  clear  to 
me.  I  learned  later  that  the  1st  Battalion 
had  been  badly  mauled  when  landing  near 
its  drop  zone— that  the  drop  zone  had  been 
well  and  vigorously  defended  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  that  the  Battalion  Commander. 
Colonel  Carroll,  had  been  killed  before  he 
could  get  out  of  his  parachute  harness. 
Colonel  Johnson  has  landed  safely,  had  as- 
sembled a  small  force  and  had  moved  direct- 
ly to  one  of  the  Regiment's  objectives  which 
was  to  secure  a  dam  and  locks  across  the 
Douve  River  about  one  mile  down  stream 
from  the  main  highway  that  connected  Car- 
entan  and  Ste.  Mere-Eglise.  Johnson  and  his 
command,  which  was  probably  not  more 
than  100  men  during  the  early  hours  of  D- 
Day,  captured  the  locks  and  cros-sed  thi' 
Douve  River  so  as  to  secure  the  locks.  The 
locks  were  essential  to  the  control  of  the 
depth  of  the  water  of  the  Douve  and  it  was 
essential  that  the  Douve  be  kept  flooded  so 
as  to  act  as  an  anti-tank  barrier  to  the 
German  forces  to  the  south.  So  one  part  of 
the  Regimental  objective  had  been  accom- 
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plished  with  dispatch  and  with  great  sue 
cess. 

Colonel  Robert  Ballard,  from  Jackson 
ville.  Florida,  commanded  our  2nd  Batal- 
lion— 501.  He  later  commanded  the  Regi 
ment  after  Johnson  was  killed  in  Holland 
and  after  Ewell  was  wounded  at  Bastogne. 
He  later  became  the  commanding  General 
of  the  Florida  National  Guard,  Bob  and  his 
wife  now  live  south  of  Miami  at  Goulds, 
Florida.  He  had  landed  near  his  drop  zone 
somewhere  between  VierviUe  and  Angoville 
on  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  St  Come  du 
Mont.  His  Battalion  had  encountered  stiff 
opposition  but  it  had  organized  and  was  in 
position  contesting  the  road  to  St.  Comedu 
Moqt.  At  this  hour  on  D  •  1  I  knew  little 
atKMit  3»hnson  or  Ballard  or  atioul  the  (ale 
of  the  Is( Battalion.  We  moved  out  from  the 
Division  Command  Post  near  Hiesville  in 
the  direction  of  Vierville  with  a  mission  of 
seizing  the  bridges  across  the  Douve  be 
tween  St.  Come-duMont  and  Carenlan  The 
advance  from  Hiesville  to  Vierville  was  rela 
tively  uneventful.  There  was  some  firing  but 
it  didn't  stop  us. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  reached  Angoville 
that  the  first  serious  action  of  that  day 
began  for  me.  When  we  reached  Angoville 
there  were  already  some  other  American 
forces  there— apparently  remnants  of  our 
1st  Battalion.  We  quickly  exchanged  infor 
mation  and  no  sooner  than  that  had  hap- 
pened then  we  came  under  heavy  fire.  I 
jumped  into  a  barn  adjacent  to  a  farmhou-sc 
on  the  east  side  of  the  little  road  that  we 
were  on.  It  must  have  been  about  9:30  or 
10:00  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  felt  .safe  in 
the  bam— heavy,  sturdy  stone  walls  and  a 
tile  roof.  At  first  we  received  rifle  fire  and 
machine  gun  fire,  which  we  returned.  Then 
mortar  shells  began  to  fall  This  was  the 
first  time  I  had  been  under  fire  by  mortar 
since  the  beginning  of  the  invasion.  After 
the  third  or  fourth  round  hit  in  Angoville. 
one  hit  the  roof  of  the  barn.  The  roof  was 
sturdy  and  covered  with  tiles  about  a  half 
inch  thick,  but  when  that  shell  went  off. 
those  nice  red  clay  tiles  turned  into  lethal 
weapons.  I  learned  then  and  there  to  stay 
away  from  barns  with  tile  roofs— even  if 
they  do  have  good  walls.  I  also  learned  later 
that  same  day  that  the  first  thing  you  do 
mhen  you  go  into  a  house  is  to  break  out  the 
-(lass  windows.  I  had  been  in  some  houses  on 
D-Day  but  there  was  no  artillery  fire  direct- 
ed at  me  and  no  mortar  fire,  and  I  felt  safe 
with  the  glass  windows  but  that  day  at  An 
goville  I  learned  how  dangerous  glass  win 
dows  and  tile  roofs  could  be 

We  took  some  casualties.  1  don  t  remem 
ber  how  many  After  an  hour  the  firing 
stopped.  It  seemed  that  German  troops  who 
had  been  positioned  on  or  near  the  t>eaches 
and  who  had  been  driven  back  by  the  land 
ing  forces  were  now  moving  toward  us  With 
the  4th  Division  and  some  elements  of  our 
101st  pushing  from  the  east  with  the  only 
way  across  the  Douve  river  and  into  Caren- 
lan being  blocked  by  us.  we  were  picking  up 
one  German  unit  after  another  as  they  were 
trying  to  move  to  a  better  position  Our 
road  to  the  southwest  to  St.  Come-du-Mont 
was  still  blocked  and  so  we  spent  the  rest  of 
that  day  in  the  Angoville-Vierville  area. 
There  was  too  much  resistance  at  St.  Come 
du-Mont  for  us  to  move  south  There  was 
too  much  resistance  to  the  northeast  for  us 
to  move  in  that  direction.  So  we  settled 
down  after  nightfall  for  some  rest. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  almost  started  to 
like  K  rations.  I  hadn't  had  a  chance  to  try 
any  of  the  powdered  drinks,  but  the  eggs 
and  cheese  were  good.  1  couldn't  get  very 
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enthusiastic  about  the  rest.  I  was  still  nib- 
bling on  my  first  chocolate  bar,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  I  had  put  it  in  my  inside  pants 
pocket,  it  hadn't  melted!  I  think  it  must 
have  been  mixed  with  concrete. 

Well,  that  takes  you  through  two  days  of 
the  invasion  The  first  day  didn  t  .seem  like 
a  would  every  end  and  the  second  day  went 
so  fast  I  hardly  remember  it.  Eventually  we 
would  take  St.  Come  du  Mont.  Instead  of 
taking  It  with  one  company  of  the  501.  as 
had  been  our  original  plan  of  operation 
before  the  invasion- or  with  my  small 
combat  patrol  as  I  had  tried  to  do  on  D-Day, 
It  took  the  whole  Division  plus  the  fire  sup- 
port from  the  cruiser  Qumcy  plus  eight  or 
ten  tanks  that  were  assigned  to  us  from  the 
5th  Corps.  It  took  plenty  of  lives,  both 
German  and  American.  But  within  three 
days  we  held  St.  Come-du-Mont  and  control 
of  the  bridges,  the  line  of  the  Douve  River 
was  secure  and  our  first  mi.ssion  completed. 

Near  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  501  was 
ordered  Into  division  Reserve  near  Vierville. 
We  as.sembled  there.  Colonel  John.son.  our 
Regimental  Commander,  and  his  group 
showed  up  with  about  150  German  prison- 
ers. Ewell  and  his  Battalion  rejoined  us.  Bal- 
lard and  his  Battalion  rejoined  us.  and  while 
I  can't  say  we  were  a  happy  lot.  we  were  a 
relieved  lot.  I  rememtxT  we  counted  heads 
that  evening  at  Vierville  on  the  third  day 
and  from  our  group  of  about  2.000  that 
came  in  by  parachute,  we  now  numbered  no 
more  than  600  lo  700. 

Fortunately,  in  the  next  few  days  more 
and  more  of  our  501  men  showed  up  and  by 
the  fourth  day  il  seemed  to  me  that  we  had 
about  800  to  900  officers  and  men.  We  reor- 
ganized as  quickly  as  po.ssible— reassigning 
duties,  redistributing  weapons,  going  out 
into  the  fields  and  finding  the  equipment 
bundles,  getting  what  few  radios  we  could 
find  in  action,  and  on  the  night  of  the  third 
day  I  dug  my  first  foxhole  in  France.  V 
wasn  I  a  \ery  good  one.  The  ground  was 
hard  and  I  was  tired.  But  I  scooped  out  a 
little  place,  covered  myself  with  a  para- 
chute, and  before  I  could  count  ten  I  was 
dead  asleep  Well,  that  night  and  the  next 
day  the  war  went  on  we  had  more  mis 

sions  to  accomplish    which  we  did. 

Carentan  was  captured.  The  Cotentm  pe 
ninsula  was  cut  off  so  as  to  assure  the  cap 
ture  of  Cherbourg,  which  had  been  one  of 
the  prime  missions  of  the  D-Day  landing 
and  follow-up  forces.  It  was  necessary  to 
capture  Cherbourg  becau.se  it  was  the  only 
deep-water  port  available  in  that  part  of 
FYance  which  could  be  used  to  land  the 
heavy  equipment  and  the  supplies  that  were 
needed  to  sustain  the  breakout  of  the 
beachhead  and  the  dash  across  France  of 
the  American  and  British  Armies. 

A  few  days  after  the  Fourth  of  July.  1944. 
the  501  returned  lo  England.  I  had  flown 
back  a  couple  of  days  early  in  order  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  reopen- 
ing of  our  camp  at  Hampsted  Marshall  near 
Newbury  and  meet  the  Regiment  at  the 
docks  in  South  Hampton  with  the  nec»'ssary 
transportation  to  get  them  the  50  to  60 
miles  back  to  what  we  now  called  home  "  I 
had  enough  vehicles  for  800  men.  and  we 
filled  them  up  with  a  little  room  to  spare. 

So  from  a  total  strength  of  about  2,200 
that  went  to  France  by  parachute  and  by 
sea  from  the  501.  we  brought  back  about 
800.  Some  of  the  men  were  arriving  back  at 
Hampstead  Marshal  from  hospitals  but 
mosl  of  the  rest  were  just  gone.  The  501 
jumped  into  Holland  for  that  invasion  on 
September  17,  in  what  has  been  called  A 
Bridge  Too  Far  "  Then  back  to  a  reorganiza 
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tion  area  in  Prance  in  time  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  then  to  Bastogne  for  Christmas. 
And  eventually  to  Hitlers  capital  in  south 
Germany-Berchlesgaden— for  the  May  8, 
1945  German  final  surrender. 

From  there  we  made  contact  with  the 
Ru.sslan  forces  in  Austria,  south  of  Vienna, 
and  were  being  redeployed  lo  "God-knows- 
where  '  in  Bar  le  due,  France,  when  the 
atom  bomb  was  dropped  at  Hiroshima.  A 
few  weeks  later  we  dissolved  the  Regiment, 
turned  in  all  of  its  equipment,  transferred 
out  Its  remaining  personnel,  and  some  of  us 
came  home. 

As  I  recall  there  were  12  or  15  of  us  left 
from  the  original  cadre  that  had  formed  the 
501  in  Toccoa,  Georgia  in  1942,  The  person- 
nel officer  told  me  at  our  last,  rather  wild 
party  in  Auxerre.  France,  that  we  had  had 
about  12,000  people  on  our  personnel 
records  to  make  up  our  assigned  strength  of 
about  2,200  people.  War  uses  up  a  lot  of 
people  not  all  are  killed.  Some  just  fall  out 
on  the  way.  Others  are  injured  and  wound- 
ed but  such  is  the  nature  of  war.  The  501 
had  plenty  of  tough  and  exciting  times,  but 
for  me,  I  don't  think  any  day  will  ever  be 
like  D-Day  -  June  6th,  1944. 

I  think  .some  personal  footnotes  are  ap- 
propriate here.  I  don't  want  anybody  lo  ever 
think  that  I  was  either  brave  or  a  hero.  I 
was  just  there  and  did  what  had  lo  be  done 
and  could  be  done.  There  were  many  heroes. 
Some  of  them  are  dead,  but  some  still  very 
much  alive. 

Julian  Ewell  became  a  Lieutenant  General 
and  retired  after  Vietnam.  Harry  Kinnard 
became  a  Lieutenant  General  and  retired 
after  Vietnam.  Elvle  Roberts  became  a  Lieu- 
tenant General  and  retired  after  Vietnam. 
Robert  Ballard  became  a  Major  General 
and  commanded  the  Florida  National  Guard 
and  now  lives  in  the  Miami  area.  Richard 
Allen  became  a  General  and  retired  after 
Vietnam.  Joe  Jenkins  became  a  Colonel, 
ha\mg  ri,sen  through  the  ranks  and  receiv- 
ing a  battlefield  commi.ssion,  and  retired 
.some  years  ago.  Captain  Hugo  Simms  served 
one  term  in  the  Congre.ss  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  al.so  served  In  Korea.  Lieutenant 
Charles  Poze  who  was  my  point  man  and 
whom  I  never  saw  after  that  morning  just 
outside  of  St.  Come-du-mont -apparently 
died  in  the  1960's  of  a  heart  attack.  Unfor- 
tunately. I've  never  been  able  to  find  out 
what  happened  lo  Charlie.  I  have  the  VA 
looking  into  thai. 

Maxwell  Taylor  became  a  four-star  Gener- 
al and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  General  J.  Lawton  Collins  led  his  7lh 
Corps  to  victory  in  Europe  and  earned  the 
nickname  of  "Lightning  Joe  "  l)ecause  of  the 
speed  with  which  his  troops  advanced 
through  France  and  into  Germany. 

On  May  14.  1984  I  was  privileged  to  sit  on 
the  reviewing  platform  with  Generals 
Taylor  and  Collins  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  John  Marsh,  as  an  honored  guest  for 
the  special  parade  honoring  Taylor  and  Col- 
lins. Ewell  and  Kinnard  were  there  also. 

You  might  classify  D-Day  as  my  "first 
junket  "  and  because  I'm  the  only  member 
of  Congress  who  was  there  on  D-Day.  I  will 
be  allowed  to  take  another  one,  with 
Martha  this  time,  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
mony In  Normandy  with  President  Reagan, 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  President 
Mitterrand  of  France  on  June  6.  1984  .  .  . 
The  40th  anniversary  of  my  "Longest  Day". 

I  am  sure  by  now  there  must  be  some 
question  in  your  mind  about  why  these 
memories  are  .so  vivid  to  me.  I  find  as  I  talk 
to  others  who  were  there  at  that  time  that 
they  have  the  same  sort  of  vivid  recoUec- 
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tion.  For  most  of  us  the  rest  of  the  war 
seems  to  be  a  blur  with  a  few  high  spots 
that  we  can  remember— but  D-Day  and  the 
day  following  seemed  to  be  burned  into  our 
memories.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  had  pre- 
pared for  so  long.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we 
had  studied  the  maps  and  rehearsed  the 
format  so  many  times.  Perhaps  it  was  lie- 
cause  it  was  our  first  brush  with  the  enemy 
and  with  death.  And  perhaps  it  was  because 
we  were  required  to  write  about  it  in  an 
after-action  report  while  we  were  still  in 
Normandy.  Somewhere  tn  the  vast  files  of 
the  Defense  Department  are  thousands  of 
reports  written  by  hand  by  those  who  par- 
ticipated and  survived. 

In  addition,  my  parents  kept  all  of  my  let- 
ters. My  father  would  take  them  to  the 
office.  ha»e  them  tyi>ed  up  and  distribute 
them  to  the  family.  He  kept  a  copy  of  these 
letters  until  just  before  he  died  when  he 
turned  them  over  to  me.  I  hadn't  realized 
what  he  had  done. 

A  few  nwnths  ago  I  read  over  the  letters, 
and  I've  got  to  say  they  are  the  longest 
weather  reports  every  written.  Because  of 
censorship  I  was  careful  not  to  give  away 
much  information,  but  I  did  write  in  order 
to  try  to  relieve  my  mother's  and  father's 
tension.  After  ail.  they  had  not  only  me  to 
worry  about,  but  my  brother  Myron  who 
made  his  crossing  of  the  invasion  beaches 
about  a  month  later  and  fighting  with  Pat- 
ton's  army  began  the  breakout  of  the  beach- 
head. In  the  breakout,  he  was  wounded  on 
three  different  occasions,  received  three 
Purple  Hearts,  and  spent  about  a  year  in 
the  hospital.  Later  he  retired  as  sixty  per- 
cent disabled.  Despite  his  disability,  he  suc- 
cessfully practiced  law  until  very  recently— 
he  is  now  100  percent  disabled  and  living 
quietly  with  his  family  in  Tampa. 

These  days  had  a  tremendous  impact 
upon  me.  I'd  been  in  ROTC  almost  contin- 
ously  since  1936  at  Plant  High  School.  In 
mid- 1941  I  was  called  to  active  duty  and  had 
spent  yeans  preparing  for  what  I  was  called 
upon  to  do  on  D-Day. 

I  had  lots  of  opportunity  to  reflect  before 
and  after  at  the  University  of  Florida  while 
studying  world  history  and  political  science. 
In  the  late  1930s  and  1940s  the  world  had 
disintegrated.  Hitler  had  begun  to  march. 
First.  Austria  had  fallen:  then  Czechoslova- 
kia: next  Poland.  Denmark,  and  Norway; 
then  Hitler's  lightning  stab  through  FYance 
and  Franoe  had  fallen.  England  had  been 
under  seige.  The  oceans  were  no  longer  safe 
for  travel.  World  commerce  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  act  of  Congress  in  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff,  w"hich  I  believe  had  been  one 
of  the  major  contributors  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  international  community. 

World  commerce  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  A 
feeling  of  despair  swept  Europe  and  Japan. 
Unemployment  was  high  in  the  United 
States,  but  higher  in  Europe.  Fortifications 
were  built  and  destroyed.  Then  in  December 
'41— Pearl  Harbor, 

These  events  and  my  own  experiences 
long  ago  gave  me  a  mission.  That  mission  is 
to  help  create  an  environment  in  which 
people  can  work  and  live  together— not  just 
in  the  United  States,  but  worldwide.  The  op- 
portunity to  create  a  peaceful  environment 
with  our  political  differences  is  not  very 
good,  but  ih  our  commercial  contacts  we  can 
build  confidence,  understanding,  and  a 
spirit  of  cooperation.  So  my  mission  is  to  do 
that. 

We've  made  progress.  There  is  a  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  matters. 
World  barriers  in  a  commercial  sense  have 
been  vastly  reduced.  The  expansion  of  inter- 
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national  commerce  has  made  much  progress 
and,  I  hope,  brought  about  a  better  under- 
standing and  working  relationships  between 
those  trading  partners. 

As  an  example,  in  the  United  States  our 
international  commerce  has  grown  from 
only  a  few  billion  dollars  a  year  back  in  the 
early  1950s  to  five  hundred  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  the  1980s.  My  role  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  places  me  in  a 
key  position  to  advance  my  mission.  The  de- 
termination that  drives  me  is  based  upon 
those  vivid  experiences  of  D-Day  and  the 
rest  of  the  war. 

World  War  II  was  perhaps  not  the  last 
major  war— and  if  another  one  occurs,  D- 
Day  and  that  whole  war  will  have  been  like 
a  Sunday  School  picnic  in  comparison. 

I  am  determined  to  do  all  I  can  to  make 
sure  that  something  like  that  will  never 
occur. 

We  Americans  are  only  a  small  part  (less 
than  six  percent)  of  the  earth's  popula- 
tion—but we  have  a  responsibility  to  lead.  A 
good,  successful  leader  leads  by  example. 
We  must  reduce  barriers,  ours  and  theirs. 
We  must  remain  strong,  but  not  be  provoca- 
tive. And  we  must  negotiate,  not  because  of 
fear  but  because  we  are  strong.  And  if  we 
use  that  strength  sparingly  and  wisely,  we 
will  not  have  to  face  another  time  like  that 
between  World  War  I  and  II.  We  must  in- 
spire confidence  in  our  actions  and  try  to 
understand  and  accept  the  vast  differences 
in  beliefs  and  cultures  that  surround  us.« 


MAYOR'S  SURVEY  SHOWS  AD- 
MINISTRATION HAS  FAILED  IN 
HOUSING  THE  POOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15.  1984 

•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration has  attempted  to  halt  all 
Federal  assistance  aimed  at  increasing 
the  availability  of  housing  for  the 
poor.  In  large  part,  it  has  succeeded. 
Only  the  insistence  of  the  Congress 
has  allowed  a  small  amount  of  new 
public  housing  construction  and  rental 
housing  development  to  be  included  in 
the  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  administration  argues  that  new 
rental  units  are  unnecessary,  that 
there  are  more  than  enough  units  for 
poor  families  already  in  the  stock.  It 
has  used  this  argument  as  the  basis 
for  a  shift  in  our  housing  program 
toward  vouchers  and  away  from  actual 
production  of  new  units. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  shows  the  administra- 
tion clearly  misperceives  the  serious- 
ness of  the  shortage  of  housing  for  the 
poor.  In  a  survey  of  66  cities,  the 
Mayor's  Conference  found  that,  in 
some  instances,  the  waiting  period  for 
subsidized  and  public  housing  can  be 
as  long  as  25  years.  The  average  wait- 
ing period  is  8  years.  Three  out  of  five 
cities  have  closed  their  waiting  lists. 

Shifting  to  housing  vouchers,  which 
would  help  people  pay  their  rent  if 
they  can  find  adequate  housing  in  an 
area,  is  an  approach  doomed  to  failure. 
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The  survey  found  that  a  similar  pro- 
gram now  operated  by  HUD.  the  sec- 
tion 8  existing  certificate  program,  has 
not  worked  well  in  areas  where  hous- 
ing is  in  short  supply.  Fifty-five  per- 
cent of  cities  contacted  in  the  survey 
found  that  one  out  of  four  people  turn 
back  the  certificates  because  they 
cannot  locate  suitable  housing.  In  24 
percent  of  the  survey  cities,  at  least 
half  the  participants  return  their  cer- 
tificates. 

The  problem  for  poor  people  seeking 
adequate  housing  is  not  simply  cost,  as 
the  administration  suggests,  but  avail- 
ability. If  the  Federal  Government 
continues  to  withdraw  from  the  proc- 
ess of  expanding  the  housing  supply, 
demand  can  be  expected  to  rise  which, 
of  course,  will  increase  costs  as  well. 
The  urban  poor  will  be  unable  to  find 
habitable  shelter  at  any  reasonable 
cost. 

At  this  point,  I  include  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  June  15, 
1982,  Washington  Post  which  de- 
scribes the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
Survey: 

Mayors'  Group  Says  U.S.  Poor  Lack 
Housing 

(By  Howard  Kurtz) 

The  nation's  mayors,  slicing  into  a  basic 
premise  of  Reagan  administration  housing 
policy,  yesterday  issued  a  report  saying 
there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  housing  for 
the  poor  in  cities  across  the  country. 

The  administration  has  said  there  is  no 
shortage,  and  has  virtually  ended  the  main 
federal  programs  for  building  new  housing 
for  poor  people. 

But,  in  a  survey  of  66  cities,  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  found  that  low-income 
families  must  wait  an  average  of  nearly  two 
years  to  get  into  public  and  subsidized  hous- 
ing. 

The  average  waiting  period  is  eight  years 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  as  long  as  25 
years  in  some  cities,  the  study  says,  and  61 
percent  of  the  cities  have  closed  their  wait- 
ing lists. 

In  some  cities,  the  mayors  found,  as  many 
as  three  out  of  four  poor  families  are  forced 
to  turn  down  federal  rent  subsidies  because 
they  cannot  find  suitable  places  to  rent. 

The  report  is  certain  to  provide  new  am- 
munition for  big-city  mayors  at  their  annual 
meeting  this  weekend  in  Philadelphia. 
Boston  Mayor  Raymond  L.  Flynn  wasted 
little  time,  accusing  the  administration  of 
"further  exacerbating  the  housing  crisis." 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secre- 
tary Samuel  R.  Pierce  Jr.,  whose  depart- 
ment has  virtually  eliminated  new  construc- 
tion of  low-income  housing,  said  yesterday 
that  the  administration's  program  is  "de- 
signed to  meet  the  very  needs  identified  in 
the  .  .  .  report."  He  said  expanded  use  of 
housing  vouchers,  or  rent  subsidies,  could 
serve  10  times  as  many  poor  people. 

Housing  aid  to  the  poor  has  t)ecome  the 
third-largest  federal  welfare  program,  after 
Medicaid  and  food  stamps.  Before  Ronald 
Reagan  became  president,  they  were  among 
the  fastest-growing  items  in  the  budget. 

But  vouchers,  which  help  poor  people  pay 
their  rent  up  to  a  certain  ceiling  if  they  find 
apartments  that  meet  minimum  standards, 
depend  on  an  adequate  .stock  of  housing. 
And  the  survey  found  that  many  cities  have 
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had  limited  success  with  the  current     Sec 
lion  8"  rent  certificates. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  cities  surveyed 
said  that  a  quarter  or  more  of  low-income 
recipients  turn  back  the  rent  certificates  b«'- 
cause  they  cannot  find  suitable  housing 
And.  24  percent  of  the  cities  said  at  least 
half  the  rent  certificates  are  returned.  6 
percent  said  at  least  three-quarters  are 
given  back. 

Overall.  51  of  the  66  cities  in  the  survey 
said  the  demand  for  housing  had  increased 
over  the  past  year,  while  13  said  it  remained 
the  same  and  two  had  no  response. 

The  stark  reality  of  this  unmet  demand 
is  illustrated  in  the  waiting  lists,  said  the 
report,  which  placed  the  average  wait  for 
public  and  subsidized  housing  at  20  months 
Most  cities  said  at  least  half  the  waiting 
families  live  in  substandard  housing  or  pay 
more  than  half  their  income  in  rent 

We  are  housing  families  that  applied  in 
1976.  said  Melvin  Adams,  director  of  the 
Dade  County,  Fla..  housing  department 
•By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  only  units 
available  will  be  when  someone  moves  out 
He  said  he  has  25.000  applicants  for  11.000 
public  housing  units,  and  18.000  applicants 
for  2.500  rent  certificates. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  a  spokesman  for  the  Dis 
trict  housing  department,  said  the  city  has 
not  issued  rent  certificates  for  several  years. 

but  if  we  were  to  advertise  tomorrow,  wed 
l>e  swamped  with  people  coming  in.  ' 

Kenneth  Patterson,  of  Salt  Lake  Citys 
housing  authority,  said  his  waiting  list  runs 
up  to  six  years.  He  said  two  of  every  three 
people  who  are  given  rent  certificates  come 
back  emply-handed. 

We  have  not  had  one  new  public  housing 
unit  allocated  to  us  since  the  Carter  admin 
istration. "  he  said.  ■There's  a  tremendous 
pent-up  demand.  " 

Most  of  the  cities  surveyed,  which  ranged 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Burlington.  Vt  .  blamtd 
the  shortage  on  federal  aid  cutbacks 
Eighty-nine  percent  said  the  private  sector 
alone  could  not  meet  local  housing  needs  • 
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to  emigrate  and  are  refused  niay  sud- 
denly find  themselves  unemployed, 
homeless,  without  medical  protection, 
or  any  of  the  other  privileges  accorded 
to  Soviet  citizens  in  good  standing. 
These  outcast  refuseniks  must  then 
live  off  the  charity  of  their  Jewish 
brothers  and  sisters  who  have  not  yet 
fallen  out  of  favor  with  the  Soviet 
state. 

I  rise  today  in  special  solidarity  with 
Sofia  Melnikova  Eikhenwald.  a  refus- 
nik  whose  case  is  less  well  known 
simply  because  it  is  to  typical.  Sofia 
has  been  refused  permission  to  emi- 
grate four  times  since  she  first  applied 
in  September  1979.  The  reason  given 
for  refusal  has  been  that  her  father's 
occupation  involves  a  security  clear- 
ance. However.  Sofia  has  not  seen  her 
father  since  infancy  when  he  divorced 
her  mother.  Thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
have  similar  .stories  to  tell. 

We,  in  Congress,  have  an  opportuni- 
ty and  a  responsibility  to  make  it  clear 
to  President  and  Party  Secretary 
Chernenko  that  the  improvement  of 
American-Soviet  relations  depends  on 
the  improvement  of  the  human  rights 
record  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Since  1979.  Rus- 
sian Jewish  emigration  has  fallen  98 
percent.  We  can.  and  we  must,  pres- 
sure the  Soviet  leader  to  reverse  this 
process.  Sofia  Melnikova  Eikhenwald 
and  thousands  of  unnamed  Jewish  re- 
fuseniks are  depending  on  us.« 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
LENINGRAD  TRIALS 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1984 

•  Mr.  BATES-  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  Second  Congressional 
Fast  and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  I  rise  in  solidarity  with  my  con- 
gressional colleagues  to  commemorate 
the  I4th  anniversary  of  the  Leningrad 
trials. 

We  rememl)er  the  Leningrad  trials 
today  because  the  11  men  first  sen- 
tenced to  death  or  extended  prison 
terms  in  1970  were  arrested  for  trying 
to  hijack  a  Soviet  aircraft  in  their  des- 
peration to  emigrate.  The  harsh  sen- 
tences these  men  received  heightened 
international  awareness  of  the  ruth 
lessnpRs  with  which  the  Soviets  can 
treat  their  showcase  "Refuseniks." 

But  we  often  forget  that  for  every 
Leningrad-type  case  which  receives 
international  attention,  literally  thou- 
sands of  unnamed  Jewish  refuseniks 
live  in  fear  and  deprivation  m  the 
Soviet  Union.  Russian  Jews  who  apply 


11  PERCENT  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 
OFF  LIMITS  TO  PUBLIC 

HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  June  15.  1984 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  one  in  10  of  the  acres  owned 
by  the  people  of  United  Stales  now  off 
limits  to  all  except  tho.se  who  can  take 
the  time  to  walk  into  an  area,  many 
people  are  now  changing  their  minds 
about  wilderness.  They  are  now  told 
they  cant  take  their  campers  or  their 
wheelchairs  or  their  bicycles  into 
about  11  percent  of  the  acreage  they 
are  told  they  own.  Whole  families  are 
being  denied  the  opportunity  to  vaca- 
tion in  land  they  pay  taxes  on.  While 
this  situation  is  not  much  different 
than  that  which  existed  when  kings 
owned  the  land  and  peasants  were 
treated  as  criminals  if  they  cut  wood 
for  fuel.  Congress  continues  to  sock 
away  wilderness  in  cheap  environmen- 
tal vote  after  cheap  environmental 
vote. 

In  a  recent  American  Mining  Con- 
gress Journal,  J.  Allen  Overton,  the 
president  of  the  Congress,  discusses 
the  issue.  I  would  like  to  share  the  ar- 
ticle with  the  Members,  and  ask  that 
it  tie  placed  in  the  Record. 
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Is  America  Rushing  Into  the  Wilderness? 
(By  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.) 
Increasing  numbers  of  Americans  are 
coming  to  appreciate  that  often  the  pursuit 
of  public  policy  requires  trade-offs  to 
achieve  balance.  This  is  true  in  such  vital 
areas  as  the  federal  budget,  military  pre- 
paredness, foreign  assistance  and  social  enti- 
tlement programs.  All  involve  compromises 
and  give-and-take. 

One  place  where  this  is  apparently  not 
true  is  in  locking  up  public  lands  for  wilder- 
nes.s.  The  appetite  of  the  ■forever  wild" 
.school  of  nature  pre.servationists  seems  insa- 
tiable, and  the  government  seems  to  be 
going  along  in  feeding  it. 

When  this  Congress  ends,  another  10  mil- 
lion acres  of  wilderness  could  be  created,  an 
area  about  twice  the  size  of  Massachusetts. 
That  would  be  in  addition  to  the  80  million 
acres  already  designated  as  wilderness,  and 
one  can  bet  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  a  grab 
will  be  made  for  scores  of  millions  more. 

Although  on  one  reasonably  can  argue 
against  preserving  many  tracts  of  land  in 
their  pristine  state,  one  has  to  ask  when 
enough  is  enough.  Already  huge  stretches  of 
our  land  m  rugged  and  remote  terrain  effec- 
tively have  been  fenced  off  to  all  except  the 
affluent  few  who  have  the  time  and  means 
to  gam  accp.ss  to  them. 

One  has  to  ask.  also,  about  the  competing 
values  of  the.se  wilderness  lands,  especially 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  an  estimated  two- 
thirds  of  our  vast  public  lands— an  area 
almost  equal  in  size  to  all  the  stales  east  of 
the  Mi.ssLssippi— are  now  de  facto  or  de  jure 
foreclosed  to  minerals  exploration  and 
mining. 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  the  extent  of 
public  land  withdrawals,  becau.se  an  accu- 
rate inventory  has  never  been  taken,  despite 
repeated  calls  for  one  by  the  American 
Mining  ConRre.ss.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
all  geological  evidence  points  to  a  high 
degree  of  mineralization  in  these  OFF 
LIMITS  acres,  including  many  that  have 
been  designated  as  wilderness  or  are  being 
considered  for  it. 

Cutting  off  access  to  the  nation "s  material 
patrimony  is  not  balance.  It  is  a  short  sight- 
ed and  dangerous  gambit  by  self  professed 
idealists  whose  image  of  the  future  is 
shaped  by  tunnel  vision. 

Us  sometimes  said  that  wilderne.ss  bills 
appeal  to  Congress  because  they  offer  the 
chance  of  a  cheap  vote""  that  aligns  a 
member  with  the  good  guys."  If  that's 
true,  there  are  some  terrible  misconceptions 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  IS  folly  to  lock  up  the  nations  minerals 
ba.se  while  we  talk  about  re-industrializing 
America.  It  is  reckless  to  cut  off  the  materi- 
al sustenance  that  underlies  economic  activ- 
ity while  we  talk  about  creating  new  jobs.  It 
defies  logic  to  believe  we  can  remove  the 
hinterland  of  our  continental  domain  from 
the  touch  of  man  and  not  feel  the  impact  in 
our  cities  and  towns. 

Moreover,  such  policies  aggravate  and  per- 
petuate our  perilous  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  minerals  of  .strategic  impor- 
tance, when  much  of  the  world  is  in  turmoil 
or  armed  conflict.  Why  should  we  cut  the 
domestic  sinews  of  our  strength,  when  we 
know  that  the  bulk  of  Western  Europes  and 
Japan's  oil  moves  through  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  and  nearly  half  of  all  foreign  cargo, 
including  crude  oil.  shipped  to  this  country 
moves  along  the  sea  lanes  off  Central  Amer- 
ica:* 

Our  nations  reliance  on  foreign  sources  of 
energy  and  critical  materials  has  l)een  grow- 
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ing.  and  our  vulnerability  along  with  it.  but 
this  scarcely  disturbs  those  "good  guys" 
who  have  a  single-minded  zeal  for  more  wil- 
derness. 

The  environmental  lobby  is  %?  powerful 
force  in  Washington.  It  is  lavishly  financed 
and  spearheaded  by  a  shrewd  cadre  of  paid 
professionals.  It  is  backed  by  a  network  of 
political  super-activists  that  spans  the  coun- 
try. It  has  all  the  advantage  of  spurring  a 
rousing  crusade  on  behalf  of  a  simplistic 
credo. 

This  loblty  has  done  good  work  in  correct- 
ing some  excesses  of  the  past,  but  now  it  has 
veered  off  into  an  extremism  of  its  own  that 
can  threalien  the  future.  It  is  time  for  ra- 
tional people  to  call  a  halt  and  say  that 
America  should  have  wilderness  where  it  is 
appropriate,  but  not  so  much  that  one  day 
the  nation  itself  will  be  left  to  cry  in  it.* 


CHALLENGE  TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  IS.  1984 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  30  years  of  civil  rights  gains 
of  blacks,  Hispanics.  and  women  have 
been  set  back.  I  am  referring  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Fire- 
fighters Local  Union  No.  1784  against 
Stotts.  In  this  case  the  Court  ruled 
that  seniority  should  prevail  over  af- 
firmative action  agreements  whenever 
layoffs  occur. 

In  keeping  with  its  view  that  the  dis- 
advantaged deserve  no  assistance,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  moving  to 
use  the  decision  as  an  excuse  for  dis- 
mantling all  affirmative  action  con- 
sent decrees.  Before  the  ink  was  dry 
on  the  Stotts  case.  William  Bradford 
Reynolds,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  Civil  Rights,  announced  that  he 
had  advised  Federal  agencies  not  to 
negotiate  any  additional  affirmative 
action  agreements.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Reynolds  also  plans  to  review  50  such 
major  affirmative  action  agreements, 
including  a  10-year  agreement. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  attempting  to  use  a 
narrow  Court  decision  as  an  excuse  to 
blanket  all  class  action  affirmative 
action  agreements.  Blacks,  Hispanics, 
women,  and  other  disadvantaged 
groups  can  no  longer  look  to  the  Jus- 
tice Depirtment.  the  Equal  Opportu- 
nity Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  Programs  for  relief.  These 
agencies  will  be  operating  under 
orders  to  dismantle  all  affirmative 
action  agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1896.  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  issued  its  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Plessy  against  Ferguson.  That 
decision  approved  the  concept  of  "sep- 
arate-but-equal" which  led  to  the  seg- 
regation of  blacks.  Many  States, 
mostly  Southern,  used  the  Court's  de- 
cision to  enact  laws  restricting  blacks 
in  politics,  civil  rights,  economics,  and 
social  contacts.  States  rewrote  their 
constitutions  to  formally  legalize  seg- 
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regation  and  discrimination.  Facilities 
available  to  this  Nation's  black  citi- 
zens, especially  schools,  were  separate, 
but  hardly  equal.  It  literally  took  dec- 
ades for  black  Americans  to  regain  the 
rights  afforded  following  passage  of 
the  13th.  14th.  and  15th  amendments 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  often  state  that 
history  repeats  itself.  The  Plessy  deci- 
sion in  1896  was  the  culmination  of  ef- 
forts begun  as  a  result  of  the  compro- 
mise of  1876.  In  return  for  retaining 
control  of  the  Presidency,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  agreed  to  withdraw  Feder- 
al protection  for  the  recently  freed 
blacks  in  the  South.  Thus,  the  com- 
promise allowed  for  the  elimination  of 
black  civil,  economic,  and  social  rights. 
The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Stotts  eminates  from  a  similar  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  climate,  repre- 
sented by  the  Reagan  administration. 
Mr.  Reynolds,  as  in  Plessy,  is  seeking 
to  use  Stotts  to  turn  back  the  civil 
rights  clock.  But  unlike  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  1876  compromise,  the 
human  rights  movement  is  stronger. 
Nationally,  there  are  morfe  elected  of- 
ficials who  will  not  tolerate  in,  nor  co- 
operate in.  a  movement  that  seeks  to 
take  us  back  to  Jim  Crow.  On  the 
international  level,  the  human  rights 
struggle  enjoys  support  in  the  Third 
World,  especially  in  the  emerging 
black  nations  upon  which  our  econo- 
my depends. 

Class  action  suits  and  affirmative 
action  agreements  will  not  be  needed 
when  blacks.  Hispanics,  women  or 
other  disadvantaged  persons  become 
chief  executive  officers  of  Fortune  500 
companies.  Governors.  Senators,  and 
President  of  the  United  States.  That 
time  has  not  arrived  and  until  it  does 
we  will  take  every  possible  legal  course 
to  gain  and  secure  rights  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution. 

Finally,  I  find  myself  in  rare  agree- 
ment with  the  Washington  Post,  but  I 
wish  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
June  14.  1984.  Post  editorial  on  this 
decision: 

Firemen's  Seniority 

The  Supreme  Court"s  decision  in  the  case 
of  the  Memphis  firemen  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous.  Read  explicitly,  it  says  only  that 
federal  civil  rights  laws  do  not  invalidate 
employees'  seniority  systems. 

The  Memphis  Fire  Department  is  under  a 
consent  decree  requiring  it  to  rai.se  the  pro- 
portion of  firemen  who  are  black.  In  1981. 
in  a  budget  squeeze,  the  city  decided  to  lay 
off  55  firemen.  A  federal  judge  ordered  it, 
under  the  decree,  not  to  include  any  of  the 
blacks.  The  result  was  that  white  firemen 
with  more  seniority  were  laid  off  to  preserve 
the  jobs  of  black  firemen  with  less  seniority. 
The  Firefighters  Union  sued,  charging  re- 
verse discrimination,  and  now  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  the  lower  courts  were 
wrong— the  rule  of  seniority  should  have 
prevailed.  People  cannot  be  pushed  out  of 
jobs  that  they  already  hold  in  order  to 
change  a  fire  department's  racial  balance. 
That's  a  reasonable  position  that,  over  time, 
will  give  racial  minorities  valuable  protec- 
tion. 
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But  does  the  decision  do  any  more  than 
that?  It  contains  hints  and  allusions  sug- 
gesting that  the  majority  is  at  least  think- 
ing of  changing  a  basic  standard.  It  is  appar- 
ently thinking  about  requiring  plaintiffs  to 
prove  discrimination  against  themselves  per- 
sonally, in  cases  where  in  the  past  it  has  suf- 
ficed for  classes  of  people— all  blacks,  for  ex- 
ample, or  all  Hispanics— to  cite  only  broad 
patterns  of  general  discrimination.  This  de- 
cision casts  a  long  shadow  forward  into  a 
time  when,  after  many  years  of  successful 
civil  rights  enforcement,  class  action  litiga- 
tion will  no  longer  be  plausible  in  employ- 
ment cases. 

There  is  one  thing'  you  can  say  without 
qualification  about  lliis-opiiaM:  that  some 
people  at  the  Justice  DeparfiSjent  are  gross- 
ly and  deliberately  exaggerating  its  scope. 
They  are  misrepresenting  itjas  a  sweeping 
prohibition  against  hiring'  quotas  except 
where  specific  discriminatory  actions  have 
beci.  proved.  But  there's  nothing  in  this  de- 
cision that  would  invalidate  the  kind  of  con- 
sent decree  under  which  this  ease  arose,  re- 
quiring the  Memphis  Fire  Department  to 
fill  half  its  job  openings  with  black  appli- 
cants. 

The  court  is  correct  in  foreseeing  a  lime 
when  class  action  suits  will  be  unnecessary. 
But  that  time  has  not  come  yet— not.  cer- 
tainly, in  Memphis.  The  Justice  Department 
sued  the  city  and  got  a  decree  on  hiring  a 
decade  ago:  at  that  time,  in  a  city  in  which 
blacks  were  half  of  the  population,  4  per- 
cent of  the  firemen  were  black.  There"s  been 
progress  since  then,  but  nothing  on  a  scale 
to  persuade  you  that  further  enforcement 
has  become  superfluous. 

Racial  goals  in  hiring  have  troubling  as- 
pects, and  they  are  best  regarded  as  no  more 
than  an  interim  stage  of  the  passage  toward 
a  society  in  which  both  goals  and  discrimi- 
natory hiring  have  vanished  together.  But 
the  country  is  not  yet  there  and— despite 
the  insinuations  from  those  w'ho  won  the 
case— the  Supreme  Court  has  not  abolished 
the  means  for  further  progress.* 


REFUGEE  GROUPS  SUPPORT 
POLL  FINDINGS  ON  REFUGEE 
ADMISSIONS 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1984 

•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  poll  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees,  the  fol- 
lowing organizations  have  joined  to- 
gether to  express  their  concern  and 
support  for  the  results  of  the  poll. 
Their  experiences  are  firsthand  and 
concerns  strong  enough  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  poll  warrant  our  support. 
As  some  of  America's  newest  citizens 
and  residents,  their  veiws  are  particu- 
larly important  in  terms  of  the  pub- 
lic's views  on  future  refugee  and  immi- 
grant admissions.  I  want  to  submit 
their  statement,  which  was  coordinat- 
ed by  the  National  Forum  on  Immigra- 
tion, Refugees  and  Citizenship,  for 
review  by  my  colleagues.  Their  state- 
ment follows: 
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Statement  or  Refugee  Communities  in  the 
United    States     on     Public     Attitudes 
Toward  Refugees  and  Immigrants 
We  are  newcomers  to  the  American  socie- 
ty who  in  recent  years  have  come  to  the 
United  States  in  need  of  refuge  and  sanctu- 
ary from  persecution.  We  are  very  apprecia- 
tive  of   the    warm   welcome   and   generous 
spirit  of  the  American  people.  We  are  lucky. 
We  have  faced  war  and  persecution  in  our 
homelands.  We  are  the  survivors. 

Most  of  our  families  and  friends  have  not 
been  so  fortunate.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
have  perished.  Today,  over  10  million  refu- 
gees world-wide  face  danger,  death  and  per- 
secution on  a  daily  basis. 

We  are  aware  that  the  vast  majority  of 
these  refugees  must  seek  protection  and 
care  in  other  countries  near  their  home- 
lands. But.  for  many,  the  humanitarian 
commitment  and  international  leadership  of 
the  American  people  are  their  only  source 
of  hope.  American  assistance,  here  and 
abroad,  is  the  helping  hand  which  sustains 
them  for  the  day  when,  they  dream,  their 
homelands  will  again  be  free. 

In  this  spirit,  we  who  represent  new  Amer- 
icans and  refugee  communities  welcome  and 
applaud  the  Report  on  Public  Attitudes 
Toward  Refugees  and  Immigrants  which 
the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  is  today 
releasing.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  re- 
port's findings  that  the  American  people 
remain  open  to  the  admission  of  immigrants 
and  refugees  in  need  of  sanctuary. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  challenged  by 
tht  findings  that  the  more  knowledge  and 
understanding  a  person  has  regarding  refu- 
gees and  immigration  issues,  the  more  will- 
ing they  are  to  support  the  kind  of  generous 
admissions  policies  and  international  assist- 
ance which  have  allowed  us  to  escape  perse- 
cution. As  new  Americans  and  refugees  it  is 
our  special  responsibility  to  help  educate 
the  American  people,  and  enhance  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  plight  and  needs  of  refu- 
gees worldwide. 

We  therefore  pledge  to  ourselves,  to  the 
American  people  and  to  all  the  worlds  refu- 
gees our  commitment  and  duty  to  continue 
and  improve  our  public  education  efforts 
To  this  end  we  greatly  appreciate  and  sup- 
port the  work  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
Refugees.  And  we  commend  the  efforts  of 
religious  leaders,  voluntary  agencies,  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  others  with  whom  we 
share  a  common  commitment. 

Together  with  all  Americans,  we  pray  for 
the  day  when  there  are  no  wars,  no  refugees 
and  no  persecution  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
which  we  share. 

ON  BEHALF  OF 

American  Vietnamese-Chinese  Friendship 
Association.  Los  Angeles.  CA. 

Association  for  Cambodian  Survivors. 
Washington.  DC. 

Association  of  Hmong  in  Illinoi.s-Hmong 
Center.  Chicago.  IL. 

Afghan  National  Unity.  Washington.  DC. 

California  Lao  Association.  Reseda.  CA 

Cambodian  Family.  Inc.,  Santa  Ana.  CA. 

Cambodian  Appeal.  Washington  DC. 

Camt>odian  Association  of  America.  Long 
Beach.  CA. 

Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Re- 
settlement. San  Francisco.  CA. 

Colorado  Camtiodian  Community.  Denver. 
CO. 

Commission  to  Aid  Iranian  Refugees. 
Washington.  DC. 

Ethiopian  Committee  on  Immigration. 
Washington,  DC. 

Ethiopian  Community  Development 
Council.  Northern  Virginia. 
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Ethiopian  Refugee  Mutual  Assistance  As- 
sociation. Washington.  DC. 

Federation  of  Lao  Associations  of  the 
Americas. 

Haitian  Refugee  Center.  Inc..  Miami.  FL. 

Haitian  Refugee  Project.  Washington,  DC. 

Hmong-Lao  Unity  Association.  Inc..  Provi- 
dence. RI. 

Hmong  Natural  Association  of  North 
Carolina. 

Hmong  Non-Profit  Organization.  VA. 

Indochina  Re.source  Action  Center.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Indochinese  Community  Center,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

Indochinese  Service  Center,  Harrisburg, 
PA. 

Khmer-Parent  Association  of  Arlington, 
VA. 

Khmer  Women's  Association,  Long  Beach. 
CA 

Laotian  Assistance  Organization.  Akron, 
OH 

Lao  Association  of  the  Greater  Washing- 
ton Area.  Washington.  DC. 

Lao  Family  Community.  Inc..  Milwaukee. 
WI 

Lao  Family  Community.  Inc..  Fresno.  CA. 

Lao  Family  Community.  Inc..  Kansas 
City.  KS 

Lao  Family  Community.  Inc..  St.  Paul. 
MN. 

Lao-Highland  Refugee  Association  of 
Washington  State. 

Maryland  Vietnamese  Mutual  Association, 
Inc. 

Montana  Association  for  Refugee  Serv- 
ices. Billings.  MT 

Mutual  Assistance  Association  Consorti- 
um of  Northern  Virginia. 

National  Coalition  on  Haitian  Refugees, 
New  York.  NY 

Orientation  Committee  for  Mayan-Kanjo- 
bal  Refugees.  Indiantown.  FL. 

Oromo  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Refugees.  Washington.  DC. 

Refugee  Consortium  of  Atlanta.  GA. 

Refugee  Con.sortium  of  Atlanta.  GA. 

Refugee  Women  in  Development  Project. 
Washington.  DC. 

Southeast  A.sian  Project.  Philadelphia. 
PA 

Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Foundation  of 
Portland.  OR. 

Southeastern  Hmong  Research  Associa- 
tion. Decatur.  GA. 

United  Xeng  Hmong  Committee.  Inc..  of 
Colorado. 

Utah  Indochinese  Mutual  Assistance  A.sso- 
nation. 

Washington  State  Council  of  Vietnamese 
Associations. 

World  Federation  of  Vietnamese  Women 
Association,  Inc  .  VA.m 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  OF 
AMERICA 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1984 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
11  the  House  approved  H.R.  4772.  leg- 
islation which  would  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Vietnann  Veterans  of 
America,  an  organization  representing 
17.000  men  and  women  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam 
era. 
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As  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals 
and  Health  Care  I  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America  have  been,  and  are.  a  respon- 
sible voice  before  our  committee.  They 
have  testified  consistently  in  favor  of 
meaningful  programs  designed  to 
assist  those  who  served  in  our  last  and 
longest  war.  But  a  Federal  charter  is 
not  designed  to  provide  recognition  for 
the  leadership  of  this  organization  but 
for  the  rank  and  file  members 
throughout  the  United  States  who 
have  earned  and  deserve  the  opportu- 
nity to  further  their  effective  support 
for  those  who  served  with  them  during 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  debate  on  this 
legislation  it  was  apparent  that  the 
legacies  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
devisiveness  which  accompanied  the 
Vietnam  era  were  still  with  us.  I  would 
hope  that  the  other  body  in  a  continu- 
ing spirit  of  reconciliation  would 
follow  the  House  action  and  approve 
H.R. 4772. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
two  articles,  the  first  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  12.  1984,  the 
second,  an  editorial  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Daily  News  which  appeared  this 
past  Memorial  Day. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  12. 
19841 

Vietnam  Veterans  of  America's  Bid  for 
Charter  Gains 

(By  David  Rogers) 

Washington.— The  House,  despite  an 
often  bitter  lobbying  campaign  by  the  na- 
tional Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  approved 
legislation  granting  a  federal  charter  to 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 

The  295-96  margin  was  far  in  excess  of 
the  two  thirds  majority  needed  under  the 
procedures  used  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 
floor,  but  the  measure  still  faces  controver- 
sy in  the  Senate  where  con.servative  Repub- 
licans have  begun  to  withdraw  their  support 
in  the  face  of  VFW  lobbying  and  criticism  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans'  leadership. 

Most  of  these  attacks  have  focused  on 
Vietnam  Veterans'  president.  Robert 
Mueller,  a  former  Marine  Lieutenant  who 
was  severely  wounded  in  Vietnam  and  has 
been  outspoken  in  his  criticism  of  the  war. 
For  example.  Mr.  Mueller's  visits  to  Hanoi 
and  comments  supportive  of  actress  Jane 
Fonda,  a  celebrated  critic  of  the  war,  are 
cited  in  a  recent  VFW  letter.  In  addiiton, 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  leadership  was  criti- 
cized sharply  on  the  floor  by  Rep.  John 
McCain  (R..  Ariz.),  a  former  Navy  pilot  and 
pri.soner  of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  bitterness  of  the  debate  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  public  ceremonies  recently 
when  the  remains  of  an  unidentified  Ameri- 
can soldier  were  buried  in  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknowns  in  Arlington  Cemetery.  The  Me- 
morial Day  weekend  services  were  hailed 
then  as  an  effort  to  heal  wounds  left  from 
the  war,  but  old  animosities  have  surfaced 
in  the  fight  over  the  Vietnam  Veterans' 
charter. 

Proponents  of  the  charter  legislation  ac- 
knowledged mistakes  by  the  young  leader- 
ship, but  said  the  VFW's  record  on  the  prob- 
lems of  Vietnam  veterans  has  been  weak. 
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They  noted  that  the  VFW  opposed  readjust- 
ment centers  and  early  legislation  to  help 
SQidiers  suffering  from  exposure  to  the  heri- 
bicide.  Agent  Orange. 

Vietnam  Veterans,  which  claims  some 
16.000  mei^ibers.  was  recognized  as  a  service 
organization  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  1981.  A  federal  charter  would  add  to 
its  status  and  put  it  on  more  of  an  equal 
footing  with  more-established  organizations 
like  the  VFW.  The  recognition  doesn't  alter 
any  corporate  rights  or  responsibilities 
under  Vietnam  Veterans'  current  state  char- 
ter in  New  York,  but  it  does  require  the 
group  to  keep  certain  records,  perform  an 
annual  audit  and  report  to  Congress  annual- 
ly. 

In  the  Republican-controlled  Senate,  the 
VFW  is  expected  to  be  stronger,  and  the 
charter  bill  is  still  before  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee,  of  which  conservative  Sen. 
Strom  Thurmond  (R..  S.C.)  is  chairman. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  May 

28,  1984} 

Words  and  Actions 

The  president's  words  were  stirring.  He 
vowed  at  the  tomb  of  the  unknown  Vietnam 
War  soldier  that  he  would  not  close  the 
books  on  that  war  until  all  the  missing  were 
accounted  for. 

That's  an  admirable  objective. 

Someone  might  inform  the  president  that 
there  is  a  group  already  working  hard  to  ac- 
complish it— the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  that  group's  efforts  that  the 
Reagan  ackninistration  has  consistently  op- 
posed. 

The  WA  has  taken  a  rational  approach  to 
the  issue  of  servicemen  still  listed  as  missing 
in  action.  t»  the  immigration  of  the  children 
of  American  soldiers,  to  research  into  the 
health  effects  of  Agent  Orange. 

It  has  actually  gone  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
spoken  with  representatives  of  the  Vieta- 
mese  government.  Through  these  efforts, 
the  WA  has  arranged  the  return  of  the  re- 
mains of  some  American  soldiers,  has  con- 
vinced the  Vietnamese  to  permit  Amerasian 
children  to  emigrate  and  convinced  them  to 
allow  scientists  to  come  to  Vietnam  for 
Agent  Orange  research. 

All  this  has  happened  since  1981.  when 
the  group's  president.  Robert  O.  Muller. 
first  led  a  delegation  to  the  Vietnamese. 
The  WA  does  not  suffer  from  delusions.  It 
went  to  the  people  who  could  solve  the 
problem. 

Unfortunately  our  government  which  has 
had  no  such  accomplishments,  has  some  se- 
rious delusions.  A  lot  of  politicians,  includ- 
ing the  president,  make  a  lot  of  political  hay 
by  portraying  the  Vietnam  War  as  "a  noble 
cause"  and  the  Vietnamese  govertunent  as 
communists  that  we  shouldn't  be  talking  to. 
Our  State  Department  says  there  are  no 
diplomatic  ties  because  Vietnam  occupies 
Cambodia. 

Cambodia,  you  will  recall,  became  a  major 
part  of  the  war  when  we  invaded  it.  It  then 
suffered  incredibly  under  the  murderous 
Pol  Pot,  whom  Vietnam  overthrew.  The 
United  States  maintains  the  at>surd  position 
that  the  mass  murderer  is  the  legitimate 
leader. 

In  other  words,  while  our  government  did- 
dles around  in  a  firm  of  unreality  while  pro- 
viding nothing  but  stirring  speeches  the 
WA  is  doing  something. 

In  return,  the  politicians  who  still  sense 
political  txnefit  from  talking  tough  about  a 
war  that's  over  have  consistently  denied  the 
WA  a  federal  charter  of  the  sort  more  tra- 
ditional veterans'  groups  have. 
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The  WA  doesn't  talk  tough.  It  doesn't 
have  to.  If  anyone  has  a  right  to  be  a  rigid 
anti-Vietnamese  it  would  be  Muller,  who's 
been  in  a  wheelchair  since  he  was  shot  in 
the  spine  in  1969,  But  he  doesn't  have  to  be. 
He  has  more  important  things  to  do. 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  our  government  fi- 
nally followed  the  WA's  example  and  tried 
to  solve  the  problems  left  over  from  that 
nasty  war?  Until  it  does.  President  Reagan's 
fine  words  will  have  a  hollow  ring.* 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1984 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  formally  con- 
gratulate three  most  deserving  stu- 
dents, residing  in  Beaver  County,  Pa. 
These  students  participated  in  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram, and  came  through  with  flying 
colors.  Lara  Koban  of  Beaver  Falls, 
Roberto  Ceccarelli  of  Aliquippa,  and 
Mark  Adams,  also  of  Aliquippa,  fin- 
ished first,  second,  and  third,  respec- 
tively, in  the  contest  after  writing  fine 
essays  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Also  competing  in  the 
program,  and  receiving  honorable 
mentions  were  Betty  Jo  Miller,  Lanny 
Allen  Dillon,  Jr.,  and  Carlotta  Smith. 

The  Voice  of  Democracy  Program 
started  36  years  ago,  in  1948,  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
Sponsorship  of  the  program  was  pro- 
vided by  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  Electronic  Industries  As- 
sociation and  State  Associations  of 
Broadcasters,  and  was  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

Finally,  in  1961,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  assumed  the  sole  sponsor- 
ship responsibility,  with  the  first  place 
national  winner  receiving  an  award 
consisting  of  a  single  $1,500  scholar- 
ship. During  the  past  22  years  under 
VFW  sponsorship,  the  annual  national 
scholarship  have  been  increased  to  six, 
totaling  $32,500  with  the  first  place 
winner  currently  receiving  a  $14,000 
scholarship  to  the  school  of  his  or  her 
choice. 

Student  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram has  tripled  and  school  participa- 
tion has  almost  doubled.  'This  past 
year,  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion students  and  over  8,000  schools 
participated.  Close  to  4,000  VFW  posts 
and  3,500  auxiliaries  sponsored  the 
program,  with  the  cooperation  of  some 
2,300  radio  and  TV  stations. 

During  the  past  22  years  of  sponsor- 
ship by  the  VFW,  over  5  million  stu- 
dents have  participated,  and  awards 
totalling  more  than  $3  million  have 
been  given  to  winners  at  all  levels  in 
scholarships,  savings  bonds,  and  so 
forth,  I  am  happy  to  announce  that 
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because  of  their  efforts,  Lara,  Rober- 
to, and  Mark  will  be  able  to  reap  some 
of  the  benefits  this  program  provides. 

Lara  graduated  in  May  from  Beaver 
Falls  High  School,  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society,  and  was 
ranked  II  in  a  class  of  238,  She  will 
attend  Drexel  University  in  the  fall. 
Roberto  will  be  entering  his  junior 
year  at  Quigley  High  School,  where  he 
is  currently  ranked  first  in  his  cIeiss  of 
127.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society  and  is  eligible  for 
advanced  placement  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University.  Mark  Adams  just 
completed  his  sophomore  year  at 
Hopewell  High  School.  Mark  carries  a 
B  average,  is  a  member  of  the  Latin 
Club,  and  is  president  of  the  Christian 
Youth  Organization  in  his  area. 

The  contestants  were  asked  to  tell 
how  they  would  uphold  the  guidelines 
set  down  by  our  forefathers  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Each  answered  in  a  most  spirited  way, 
telling  of  their  responsibilities  as  a  cit- 
izen to  follow  these  guidelines,  making 
our  country  a  strong  Nation.  As  intelli- 
gent young  people,  they  were  able  to 
recognize  the  tough  order  they  have 
to  fulfill  as  Americans.  Miss  Koban 
put  it  best,  and  I  hope  all  will  take 
heed  when  reading  this: 

We  the  people  of  the  Uiii'ed  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  es'iab- 
lish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranviuility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bler-sings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  ....  a  tough 
order  for  the  United  States  to  fill,  but  the 
United  States  is  made  up  of  tough  individ- 
uals. Each  individual,  in  some  way.  is  doing 
his  or  her  share  to  keep  the  American  spirit 
alive.  Being  one  of  these  individuals.  I.  too. 
have  a  part  to  contribute  to  our  country, 
and  a  role  to  play  in  upholding  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Again,  congratulations  to  Lara,  Ro- 
berto, and  Mark.  I  wish  them  all  the 
luck  and  blessings  in  their  future  en- 
deavors.* 


1984  CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14.  1984 

•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready spoken  out  in  the  1984  Congres- 
sional Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jews. 

Unhappily,  the  world  is  already  very 
familiar  with  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
because  of  the  publicity  that  has  been 
focused  on  the  case  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov.  His  situation  has  also  height- 
ened frustration  among  Westerners  at 
our  inability  to  persuade  the  Soviets 
to  release  Dr.  Sakharov  or  to  ease  up 
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on  their  emigration  policies— despite 
the  fact  that  they  are  signators  of  the 
Helsinki  accords. 

The  right  to  emigrate  is  a  basic 
human  freedom,  one  that  has  been 
much  abused  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
recent  years.  This  right  goes  along 
with  other  freedoms,  such  as  the  free- 
dom to  express  one's  own  views,  to 
worship  one's  own  God.  and  to  choose 
meaningful  work.  All  these  rights  have 
been  denied  to  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  situation  has  deteriorated 
sharply  in  recent  years,  so  much  so 
that  only  1.315  Jews  were  given  per- 
mission to  emigrate  in  1983.  This 
figure  is  down  from  51.320  in  1979. 
These  statistics,  as  bad  as  they  are. 
don't  begin  to  describe  the  treatment 
that  Soviet  Jews  have  had  to  endure 
once  they  have  the  courage  to  apply 
for  permission  to  emigrate.  In  count- 
less instances.  Soviet  officials  make 
the  lives  of  these  people  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  they  already  are.  with  gener- 
al harassment,  torture  and  arrest 

The  list  of  Jews  wishing  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  is  testimony  to  the  treat- 
ment they  receive  there.  It  is  also  no 
flattering  comment  on  the  Soviet  state 
that  treats  them  that  way.  We  have 
all  heard  of  refuseniks  such  as  Dr. 
Sakharov.  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  Ida 
Nudel,  Vladimir  Slepak,  and  others. 
The  names  of  many  other  refuseniks 
may  not  be  known  to  the  West,  but 
their  plight  is  no  different,  and  we 
desire  their  releases  just  as  much. 

Despite  my  frustration  at  the  lack  of 
progress  so  far,  I  will  continue  to  write 
to  Jews  still  living  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  speak  out  against  this  policy 
that  violates  these  people's  basic 
human  rights.  I  am  confident  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  continue  to 
do  the  same.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  CouGHLiN,  for  coordinating  this 
Congressional  Vigil  and  will  continue 
to  participate  in  it  in  the  future.* 


THE  CASE  FOR  HANDGUN 
CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  the  existence  of  sta- 
tistics showing  the  constantly  increas- 
ing relationship  between  handgun  pro- 
liferation and  violent  crime,  opponents 
of  gun  control  continue  to  cling  to  the 
second  amendment  as  a  shield  protect- 
ing them  from  any  progressive  gun 
control  legislation.  In  1969,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  Americans  owned  24  mil- 
lion handguns.  Today  that  figure  is 
about  60  million.  Additionally,  in  1963, 
4,762  of  the  homicides  in  this  country 
involved  the  use  of  a  gun.  In  1982. 
12,648    homicides    involved    handguns 
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and  43  percent  of  all  murders  were 
caused  by  handguns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  opponents  of  gun  con- 
trol believe  that  the  second  amend- 
ments provision  granting  "the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  "  is 
absolute.  A  clause  in  this  sentence, 
however,  also  mentions  the  need  for  a 
"well-regulated  militia.  "  This  clause 
indicates  that;  First,  national  defense 
was  one  of  the  intents  of  this  amend- 
ment: and  second,  the  right  to  carry  a 
handgun,  as  any  other  right,  is  not  ab- 
solute but  rather  Is  subject  to  reasona- 
ble restrictions. 

Gun  control  opponents  also  fre- 
quently point  to  Switzerland  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  a  low -crime  rate  Is  com- 
patible with  the  wide  availability  of 
firearms.  In  a  recent  Miami  Herald  ar- 
ticle, syndicated  columnist  Sydney  J. 
Harris  convincingly  argues  in  favor  of 
gun  control  by  comparing  the  Swiss 
experience  with  firearms  to  that  of 
the  United  States:  He  says  that  the 
possession  of  rifles  by  every  male  citi- 
zen In  Switzerland,  which  requires  ex- 
tensive training  and  restrictions,  is  re- 
lated to  the  legitimate  need  for  guard- 
ing the  Swiss  frontier.  In  our  society, 
handguns  are  much  less  restricted  yet 
one  of  their  main  uses  is  for  criminal 
activity. 

In  light  of  the  escalation  of  violent 
crime  due  to  handguns,  we  must  Insti- 
tute stronger  limitations  on  handguns 
such  as  those  enumerated  In  H.R. 
1543.  the  Handgun  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1983.  which  Is  currently  pending  in 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Crime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share 
the  following  article  with  my  collegues 
since  It  illustrates  the  need  for  Federal 
handgun  reform  such  as  H.R.  1543: 

The  Swiss  Rigidly  Contboi.  Guns— They 
All  Own.  But  Also  Respect.  Firearms 

(B.V  Sydney  J.  Harris) 

Of  all  the  absurd  rebuttals  to  a  recent 
piece  on  the  need  for  gun-control  laws  in 
the  United  Slates,  none  made  less  sense 
than  the  letters  pointing  proudly  to  Switzer- 
land as  a  country  where  every  man  is  armed, 
and  the  homicide  rate  is  comfortingly  low. 

If  these  jubiliant  correspondents  had 
stopped  to  think  for  a  moment,  they  might 
recognize  that  the  system  in  Switzerland 
preci-sely  confirms  my  position  about  the 
promiscuous  ownership  and  use  of  guns  in 
our  country 

In  Switzerland,  every  able-bodied  citizen 
actually  belongs  to  the  militia,  as  the  first 
line  of  the  country's  defense  Every  Swi.ss 
male,  from  puberty  to  senescence,  is  given 
time  off  from  his  job  for  strict  training  in' 
rifle  practice  and  patrol  duty  throughout 
the  year 

The  Swi.ss  officially  dispense  rifles  (but 
not  handguns)  to  this  civilian  army,  but 
each  weafxjn  is  registered  with  the  state  and 
IS  carefully  supervised.  The  militia  Is  taught 
how  to  handle  arms,  and  how  to  keep  them 
safely  out  of  irresponsible  hands.  Anyone 
who  violates  these  regulations  is  subject  to 
immediate  penalties. 

(Realistically,  of  course,  the  Swiss  rifle- 
men are  more  symbol  than  substance  in 
these   limes,   when  one  well-placed  atomic 
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bomb  would  turn  all  of  Switzerland  into  a 
hole  in  the  ground.) 

Only  a  rapid  gun-nut  would  possess  the 
combined  ignorance  and  gall  to  compare  the 
prudent  and  severely  supervised  system  of 
guarding  the  Swi.ss  frontier  and  mountain 
passes  with  the  wild  anarchy  of  American 
handgun  ownership,  where  any  loony  can 
walk  into  a  shop  and  stroll  out  with  a  Satur- 
day Night  Special  to  kill  the  object  of  his 
greed  or  anger  or  jealousy  or  paranoia. 

In  Switzerland,  there  is  a  respect  for 
weapons  as  a  legitimate  national  defense 
against  invasion:  here,  the  handgun  has 
little  value  and  no  meaning.  Of  course, 
criminals  use  them,  for  they  are  part  of  our 
popular  mythology.  But  more  homicides  are 
committed  by  assailants  with  no  previous 
criminal  record  than  by  professional  law- 
breakers. 

It  is  significant.  I  think,  that  most  Ameri- 
can police  departments  (and  especially  in 
the  Ijig  cities,  where  the  crime  rate  is  high- 
est) advise  citizens  not  to  keep  handguns  in 
their  homes  or  on  their  property,  because 
the  odds  that  they  or  someone  in  their 
family  will  die  from  a  bullet  are  greater 
than  their  repelling  or  winging  an  intruder. 
(Even  a  trained  policeman  in  Chicago  re- 
cently killed  his  own  female  partner  acci- 
dentially  in  a  shootout.) 

Handguns  do  not  make  us  "safer":  they 
put  us  more  at  risk.  If  the  law-abiding  Swiss 
regulate  firearms  as  severely  as  they  do. 
how  much  more  so  should  we?« 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1984 

•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  article 
which  was  written  by  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  C.  Robert  Martin  of  Clear- 
water. FL. 

In  his  article,  entitled  "A  Challenge 
to  America, "  Mr.  Martin  discusses  the 
Federal  deficit.  Its  massive  growth  fol- 
lowing the  Depression  and  World  War 
II.  and  the  future  implications  of  un- 
restrained spending.  In  his  article,  Mr. 
Martin  also  contends  that. 

The  unsound  policies  that  created  the 
debt  are  more  significant  than  the  debt 
it.self  for  they  are  being  adopted  as  standard 
policy. 

This  is  a  perspective  which  I  feel 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  deficit  issue, 
namely  that  "government  business  as 
usual,"  is  unacceptable. 

Altogether.  Mr.  Martin  calls  for  "a 
generation  of  strong  leaders  who  will 
put  our  national  well-being  above  the 
clamor  of  the  courtiers  •  •  •."  He 
warns  of  the  impending  danger  of  defi- 
cit spending  and  asserts  that  "some- 
thing must  be  done  to  remind  the 
public  that  its  government  is  no 
stronger  than  the  people." 

I  believe  these  words  ring  true  as  we 
confront  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
cycle  and  seek  to  reduce  projected 
deficits  over  the  next  few  years.  But  I 
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believe  these  words  ring  even  more 
clearly  when  it  is  noted  that  Mr. 
Martin  wrote  this  article  not  in  1984— 
but  in  1959. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  this  article 
which  waE  sent  to  all  Representatives 
and  Senators,  Mr.  Martin  warned  that 
we  needed  to  restore  order  to  our 
economy  and  to  break  the  cycle  of  def- 
icit spending  which  had  increased  the 
national  debt  by  1,500  percent  in  the 
previous  30  years;  25  years  ago,  Mr. 
Martin  could  state  that 
we  are  living  beyond  our  means  when  we  fi- 
nance subsidies  by  raising  the  debt  limit  and 
plundering  the  future  of  our  children. 

Perhaps  if  all  Representatives  and 
Senators  had  read  Mr.  Martin's  article 
thoroughly  when  it  was  originally 
written,  we  would  not  be  in  the  posi- 
tion we  find  ourselves  today.  Perhaps 
if  Congress  had  adopted  some  of  this 
sound  perspectives  on  Federal  spend- 
ing, then  my  submission  of  this  article 
today,  in  1984,  would  not  carry  with  it 
the  irony  of  an  accurate  warning  un- 
heeded. Perhaps,  indeed,  this  "Chal- 
lenge to  America"  would  have  been 
met— and  conquered. 

A  Challenge  to  America 

"We.  the  American  people,  honor  our  coun- 
try and  cherish  the  high  order  of  human 
dignity  it  |>rovides  us.  We  live  in  the  most 
glorious  era  that  mankind  has  ever  seen  and 
we  appreciate  it.  But  there  are  ominous 
signs  of  national  disaster  intermingled  with 
our  luxury  and  I  challenge  America  to  read 
these  signs  and  face  up  to  the  truth  while 
there  is  yet  lime. 

In  one  generation,  from  1929  to  1958.  we 
have  increased  our  national  debt  eleven 
fold,  from  $139  per  person  to  $1,584  for 
every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the  country. 
Our  debt  at  $272  billion  is  surmountable 
and  certainly  it  should  be  paid,  for  it  is  a 
mortgage  on  the  future  of  our  unborn  chil- 
dren. The  unsound  policies  that  created  the 
debt  are  more  significant  that  the  debt 
itself  for  they  are  t>eing  adopted  as  standard 
policy.  The  figures  below  show  the  changes 
that  these  policies  have  brought  to  our 
economy  in  30  years. 
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The  trend  that  produced  these  figures 
began  as  emergency  spending  during  the  de- 
pression and  World  War  II.  After  the  war, 
people  showed  sincere  concern  over  the  debt 
and  openly  discussed  ways  of  paying  it  off. 
Now.  13  years  later,  payment  of  the  debt  is 
rarely  mentioned;  now  we  are  pleased  if  we 
can  close  a  year  without  having  to  raise  the 
debt  limit.  Our  government  cannot  survive 
indefinitel.y  if  we  persist  in  this  attitude 
and,  unfortunately,  few  Americans  seem  to 
be  concerned. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Five  areas  of  our  economy  should  be  .scru- 
tinized to  bring  about  the  change  we  need. 
They  are: 

(1)  National  Security:  Our  military  and 
scientific  leaders  continually  urge  strong 
military  and.  since  the  layman  is  not  quali- 
fied to  disagree,  we  dare  not  refuse.  We  rec- 
ognize that  the  cost  of  this  military 
strength  is  high,  but  it  need  not  weaken  our 
country.  Physical  strength  has  been  an  im- 
portant ingredient  in  every  ascending  civili- 
zation of  history.  Decay,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  corrte  from  within,  when  the  people  lost 
their  virility  through  easy  living.  Let  us 
keep  our  military  strong  if  necessary,  but  let 
us  pay  for  it  as  we  go.  rather  than  leave  the 
debt  for  our  children  to  pay. 

(2)  Bureaucracy:  With  8  million  employ- 
ees, government  is  the  largest  business  in 
the  country  and,  as  in  every  big  operation, 
efficiency  is  difficult  to  acquire.  Certainly. 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  first  class 
office  management  in  our  government. 

A  special  effort  should  be  made  to  find 
and  eliminate  professional  bureaucrats  who 
create  projects  to  advance  their  own  ca- 
reers. This  is  not  uncommon  and  it  should 
be  classed  as  near-treason. 

We  should  seek  to  improve  our  method  of 
establishing  appropriations  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  emergency  spending 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  avoid  losing  funds 
the  following  year,  and  by  honoring  those 
agencies  that  can  close  their  year  with  a 
surplus. 

(3)  Lobbyists:  The  lobbyists  have  perfect- 
ed the  art  of  convincing  our  lawmakers  that 
we  need  their  projects.  Thus  highways,  edu- 
cation, farm  subsidies,  housing,  flood  con- 
trol, and  many  similar  programs  have 
become  normal  functions  of  our  Federal 
Government.  Undoubtedly,  the  Federal 
Government  should  render  useful  service  in 
many  areas  but,  wherever  possible,  such 
programs  should  be  kept  at  the  State  or 
Local  level.  We  should  brace  ourselves 
against  the  petitions  of  selfish  interest 
groups. 

(4)  Backdoor  Financing:  Devious  methods 
of  financing  government  projects  should  be 
eliminated.  Projects  that  are  not  worthy  of 
complete  scrutiny  should  be  avoided.  The 
allocation  of  public  funds  should  be  above 
political  considerations;  those  who  engage 
in  backdoor  financing  are  trying  to  fool 
either  themselves,  or  the  public. 

(5)  Public  Attitude:  Perhaps  our  most  seri- 
ous problem  is  the  apparent  greed  of  the 
public.  Individuals  and  special  interest 
groups  have  come  to  expect  the  government 
to  assure  and  insure  ever  situation.  We  are 
doing  as  the  Romans  did  when  their  democ- 
racy floursished  and  the  people  enjoyed  un- 
precedented luxury;  when  their  appetites 
exceeded  their  production  and  their  treas- 
ury needed  fattening,  the  sent  out  an  expe- 
ditionary force  to  plunder  a  neighbor.  We 
are  living  beyond  our  means  when  we  fi- 
nance subsidies  by  raising  the  debt  limit  and 
plundering  the  future  of  our  children. 
Something  must  be  done  to  remind  the 
public  that  its  government  is  no  stronger 
than  its  people. 

We  need  a  generation  of  strong  leaders 
who  will  put  our  national  well-being  above 
the  clamor  of  the  courtiers  and  yield  their 
office  if  necessary  to  set  the  people  of  the 
nation  straight.  Certainly  we  have  great 
leaders  today,  but  we  need  more  men  with 
the  wisdom  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  daring 
and  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  the  de- 
votion of  George  Washington.  There  were 
only  three  million  people  in  this  land  when 
these  great  men  came  forward  to  free  the 
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colonies  and  mold  them  into  the  great 
nation  it  is  today.  Now.  with  175,000,000 
people  we  should  be  able  to  find  enough 
strong  men  to  restore  order  to  our  national 
economy.  We  believe  our  elected  officials 
could  vote  their  conscience  with  little  risk  to 
Iheir  political  careers;  that  the  people  will 
ask  fewer  favors  and  meet  the  tax  chal- 
lenge—if they  understand  the  need.  I  chal- 
lenge America  to  read  the  signs  and  face  up 
to  the  truth  while  there  is  yet  time. 

September  15,  1959;  C.  Robert  Martin;  423 
Summit  Street;  Marion,  Ohio.* 


BENJAMIN  BOGOMOLNY 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  who  are  participat- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Fast  and 
Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry  in  mark- 
ing the  14th  anniversary  of  the  notori- 
ous Leningrad  trials  and  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  continuing  plight  of  re- 
fuseniks in  the  Soviet  Union  who  are 
denied  the  basic  rights  of  thought, 
conscience,  and  religious  and  political 
freedom. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  Benjamin  Bo- 
gomolny  and  his  wife  Tatiana.  Mr.  Bo- 
gomolny  can  truly  be  considered  a  vet- 
eran refusenik.  In  1966,  when  he  was 
20  years  old,  his  parents  applied  for 
exit  permits  for  themselves  and  their 
four  children.  At  the  end  of  1970,  his 
parents  and  three  sisters  were  allowed 
to  go  to  Israel,  but  Benjamin  who  had 
been  drafted  into  the  army,  was  re- 
fused an  exit  visa.  After  his  discharge 
Mr.  Bogomolny  reapplied  for  an  exit 
visa  in  1972,  but  has  since  been  repeat- 
edly refused  permission  to  join  his 
family  in  Israel.  The  official  reason 
given  for  this  refusal  has  been  Mr.  Bo- 
gomolny's  army  service.  But  Benjamin 
Bogomolny  was  a  private  who  worked 
on  a  construction  crew  14  years  ago. 
He  is  certainly  no  threat  to  national 
security. 

Like  other  refuseniks,  life  has  not 
been  easy  for  Mr.  Bogomolny  or  his 
wife.  Since  applying  for  an  exit  visa  in 
1972  Mr.  Bogomolny  has  had  no  per- 
manent job  or  housing.  He  and  his 
wife  have  suffered  continuous  harass- 
ment by  the  KGB.  His  apartment  has 
been  ransacked,  he  has  suffered  beat- 
ings by  the  KGB,  and  has  been  told 
that  he  will  be  hanged  if  he  does  not 
give  up  his  demand  to  go  to  Israel. 

Despite  the  hardships,  Mr.  Bogo- 
molny and  his  wife  are  still  deter- 
mined to  join  the  rest  of  their  family 
in  Israel.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  comply  with  the  Helsinki 
accords  of  1975  and  allow  Benjamin 
and  Tatiana  Bogomolny  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.* 
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A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH  INSTITUTE 
SUPPORTS  REFUGEE  STUDY 
FINDINGS 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15.  1984 

•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  A. 
Philip  Randolph  Institute,  in  voicing 
their  support  for  the  poll  conducted 
by  the  U.S.  Conimittee  for  Refugees, 
expresses  the  sentiment  of  black  lead- 
ers across  the  country  as  we  attempt 
to  educate  the  black  community  about 
the  plight  of  refugees.  Education  is 
the  only  tool  that  will  aid  in  the  proc- 
ess of  remedying  the  public's  lack  of 
knowledge  about  immigrants  and  refu- 
gees. These  comments  reflect  the  need 
for  all  groups  to  work  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  other's  problems.  I 
would  like  to  submit  the  statement  of 
Norman  Hill,  president  of  the  insti- 
tute, for  my  colleagues'  review: 

STATOiEJtT  BY  NORMAH  HiLL.  PRESIDENT,  A 

Philip  Randolph  Institute 

Black  Americans  and  black  trade  unionists 
have  an  important  stake  in  refugee  and  im- 
migration issues.  Blacks  in  our  country  have 
been  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  immi- 
grants to  our  nation's  shores.  Recently 
many  leaders  in  the  black  community  have 
l)een  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  Hai 
tian  refugees,  fleeing  the  terrorist  police 
state  of  "Baby  Doc"  Duvalier  and  have 
sought  to  awaken  public  awareness  of  the 
refugee  problems  in  Ethiopia  and  elsewhere 
in  Africa. 

Black  community  leaders  and  elected  offi- 
cials have  sought  to  play  a  role  in  educating 
the  black  community  about  the  refugee 
issue.  Black  leaders  have  joined  together  in 
endorsing  the  view  that  "concern  for  human 
rights  and  for  human  beings  does  not  end  at 
the  water's  edge."  Black  leaders  have  long 
recognized  that  a  nation  which  is  not  com- 
passionate enough  to  open  its  doors  to  those 
fleeing  tyranny,  war.  and  repression  will  not 
be  compassionate  enough  to  solve  the  press- 
ing problems  of  poverty  and  joblessnes.s  at 
home. 

As  the  findings  of  this  important  poll  indi- 
cate, black  perceptions  of  refugee  issues  are 
largely  in  line  with  those  of  other  ethnic 
and  racial  groupings  in  our  country.  Which 
is  to  say  that  blacks  like  other  Americans 
are  largely  not  well-informed  atmut  refugee 
matters.  When  asked  to  think  about  refu- 
gees abstractly  blacks,  and  most  Americans, 
respond  negatively  and  without  appropriate 
compassion.  But  when  the  issue  of  refugees 
and  immigration  is  made  real,  when  con- 
crete examples  of  a  Soviet  Jew  fleeing  Com- 
munist persecution  or  of  a  Vietnamese 
"boat  person"  fleeing  the  totalitarian 
Bamboo  Curtain  are  presented,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  blacks  and  working  people  respond 
with  compassion. 

The  role  of  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Insti- 
tute and  of  the  civil  rights  and  trade  union 
movements,  therefore,  must  be  to  better 
educate  our  constituencies  at>oul  the  human 
dimension  of  the  refugee  and  immigration 
issue.  Our  role  must  be  to  speak  forthnght- 
ly  about  the  contributions  immigrants  and 
refugees  make  to  our  nation.  After  all. 
Americans  are  a  nation  of  immigrants  and 
refugees  from  tyranny. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  we  play  our  role  properly,  if  we  make 
the  issue  of  refugees  and  immigrants  con- 
crete, if  our  communities  can  see  the  flesh 
and  blood  human  beings  affected  by  refugee 
and  immigration  policies,  then,  as  the  poll's 
findings  suggest,  the  American  people  will 
strongly  support  the  compassionate  policy 
of  reunifying  families  and  of  providing  a 
haven  for  those  fleeing  death  and  repres- 
sion. 

The  maintenance  of  a  liberal  refugee 
policy  IS  a  litmus  test  of  our  national  com- 
passion. The  opening  of  our  borders  to 
thase  fleeing  death  or  repre.ssion  is  a  meas- 
ure of  our  commitment  to  social  justice  and 
human  righLs. 

And  the  findings  of  this  poll  are  of  great 
encouragement  to  those  of  us  who  are  confi- 
dent of  the  humanity  and  generosity  of  the 
American  people,  both  black  and  white.* 


June  15,  im 
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A  LABORATORY  OF 
DEMOCRACY? 

HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1984 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Kennedy,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Manufacturers  Association 
of  a  tricounty  area  in  Pennsylvania, 
serving  Beaver,  Butler,  and  Lawrence 
Counties,  respectfully  requested  to 
have  an  article  inserted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  purpose  of  his  request  is  to  pro- 
vide an  example  of  potential  coopera- 
tion between  labor,  industry,  and  gov- 
ernment. This  article  is  an  excerpt  of 
the  paper:  Regulatory  Reform:  A 
Laboratory  of  Democracy.  "  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration in  1984.  I  believe  it  gives  some 
insight  into  the  problems  involving 
government  and  labor  relations. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Laboratory  of  Democracy'' 

The  rhetoric  of  the  political  campaign  of 
'84  has  produced  a  clear  consensus  (at  least 
between  Walter  Mondale  and  Gary  Hart)  on 
the  need  for  a  cooperative  relationship  l>e- 
tween  busine.ss,  labor  and  government.  This 
approach  is  advocated  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Modern  American  Revolution— 
the  post  industrial  technological  revolution. 
This  approach  sounds  the  death  knell  for 
the  traditional  adversary  relationship  be- 
tween business,  labor  and  government. 

This  rhetoric  of  consensus  can  be  translat- 
ed into  action  by  the  adoption  of  the  prob- 
lem-solving mechanism  advocated  by  Dr  J. 
Ronald  Fox  of  the  Harvard  Business  School. 
In  his  article  entitled.  Breaking  the  Regu- 
latory Deadlock"  In  the  Harvard  Business 
Review,  Dr  Fox  deplored  a  regulatory  proc- 
ess based  on  conflict  and  adversarial  rela- 
tionships. He  wrote: 

"Our  regulatory  procedures  encourage 
conflicts  among  the  parties  at  interest  .  .  . 
where  highly  technical  issues  are  involved, 
as  In  energy  regulation,  consumer  product 
safety,  occupational  health  and  safety,  and 
environmental  pollution,  rea.sonable  and  ef- 
fective solutions  rarely  result  from  the  ad- 
versary process." 

Dr.  Fox  advocated  a  regulatory  partner- 
ship that  can  prevent  extreme  stands  and 


provide  .solutions  that  satisfy  all  factions.  In 
his  partnership  alternative,  'representatives 
of  business,  government,  labor,  and  other 
special  interest  groups  work  to  resolve  prob- 
lems and  to  build  a  consensus.  .  .  ." 

The  regulatory  partnership  proposes  regu- 
latory forums  to  facilitate  the  procedure  of 
regulatory  negotiations.  This  consensus- 
building  procedure  ensures  that,  "business, 
labor  and  other  interest  groups  .  .  .  have 
ways  of  participating  in  the  decision  process 
to  help  ensure  that  the  government  takes 
into  account  all  the  significant  information 
when  it  makes  trade-offs  "  These  forums, 
essentially  functioning  as  workshops  where- 
by the  participants  can  freely  and  openly 
exchange  ideas,  are  the  keystone  for  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Fox  Model.  These 
forums  would  be  moderated  by  an  independ- 
ent and  neutral  third  party.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia this  role  could  be  performed  by  the  In- 
dependent Regulatory  Review  Commission 
or  the  Governor's  Regulatory  Relief  Task 
Force. 

The  ideal  situation,  however,  would  be  to 
have  the.se  forums  conducted  by  a  Regula- 
tory Institute  of  Pennsylvania  operated  by 
one  of  the  major  universities  in  the  state.  In 
addition  to  the  forums,  the  Regulatory  In- 
stitute would  al.so: 

1.  conduct  comprehensive  co.st  benefit/ 
cost  effective  analysis  of  both  existing  and 
propo.sed  regulations  in  Pennsylvania; 

2.  conduct  "training  sessions"  and  semi- 
nars for  the  participants  in  the  regulatory 
proce.ss. 

Although  the  Fox  Model  is  primarily  ap- 
plicable to  regulation,  it  could  be  readily 
adopted  to  the  development  of  public  policy. 
In  considering  this  proposal.  Pennsylvania's 
decision-makers  should  consider  the  follow- 
ing examples: 

1.  The  response  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  when 
accu.sed  of  l)eing  an  idealist,  "America  is  the 
land  of  idealism.  " 

2.  When  Andrew  Jackson  died,  someone 
said.  Will  he  go  to  heaven?"  And  the  re- 
sponse was,  "He  will  if  he  wants  to." 

So  it  is  with  the  regulatory  partnership 
system,  it  will  work  if  leaders  with  vision 
want  to  make  it  work.  It  could  make  Penn- 
sylvania   a  laboratory  of  democracy."* 


QUALITY  IS  NOT  OLD 
FASHIONED 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1984 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  qual- 
ity and  craftsmanship  were  long  re- 
garded as  the  hallmarks  of  American 
manufacturing.  That  proud  tradition 
is  still  alive  and  well  in  Rockland.  MA. 
which  is  home  to  one  of  the  most 
highly  regarded  shoe  factories  in  the 
United  States. 

E.T.  Wright  &  Co.  was  recently  rec- 
ognized as  1  of  the  10  best-managed 
factories  in  America  by  Fortune  maga- 
zine. A  profile  of  the  company  also  ap- 
peared last  month  in  the  Boston 
Globe.  I  would  like  to  share  that  arti- 
cle, and  the  example  of  Wright's  tradi- 
tion, with  this  House. 


(From  the  Boston  Globe.  May  24.  19841 
This  Massachusetts  Factory  Has  the 
j        Wricht  Stuff 
I      (By  Wendy  Pox) 

Rockland.— At  the  E.T.  Wright  &  Co. 
shoe  factory  here,  it  takes  20  days  and  the 
skills  of  250  people  to  produce  a  pair  of 
men's  shoes.  The  company  Is  quite  proud  of 
that  record. 

They  are.  to  be  sure,  very  nice  and  rather 
expensive,  shoes.  They're  all  leather,  inside 
and  out.  meticulously  hand  sewn  around  the 
top.  They  contain  a  steel  shank  in  the  sole 
covered  with  cork  for  a  contoured  fit.  Good- 
year welts  (leather  strips)  are  sewn  around 
the  soles  for  extra  strength. 

In  a  final  touch  from  old  England,  the 
inner  corner  of  each  heel  is  rounded  off  to 
keep  it  from  catching  on  a  cuff. 

The  108-year-old  firm,  which  relies  on 
highly  skilled  human  labor  and  technology 
several  decades  old.  is  an  example  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  at  its  best,  according  to 
Fortune  magazine.  In  its  current  issue,  the 
magazine  named  it  one  of  the  10  best-man- 
aged factories  in  America.  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard's Waltham  plant,  which  makes  medical 
electronics,  also  made  the  list. 

For  years,  manufacturing  has  taken  a 
back  seat  to  some  of  the  flashier  aspects  of 
corporate  life  such  as  marketing,  finance 
and  research  and  development.  But  in 
recent  years,  the  study  of  manufacturing 
has  come  back  into  vogue,  as  professors  and 
authors  prophesize  that  unless  companies 
pay  attention  to  the  manufacturing  end  of 
business,  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete. 

Robert  Hayes,  a  professor  of  business  ad- 
ministration at  Harvard  who  recently  co-au- 
thored a  book  called  "Restoring  Our  Com- 
petitive Edge:  Competing  Through  Manu- 
facturing," t>elieves  such  companies  as  E.T. 
Wright  may  be  doing  exactly  the  right 
thing. 

"Some  of  the  wisdom  that  we  seem  to 
have  forgotten  about  manufacturing  ...  is 
just  because  something  is  108  years  old 
doesn't  mean  it's  old  fashioned,"  he  said  in 
an  interview  this  week.  "There's  a  lot  of 
timeless  wisdom  in  running  one  of  those 
plants  and  the  worst  thing  they  can  often 
do  is  say.  Gee.  let's  make  this  modem."  " 

E.T.  Wright.  President  Alfred  Donovan, 
descendant  of  one  of  the  company's  found- 
ers, credits  the  national  recognition  to  the 
firm's  long-standing  policy  of  sacrificing 
nothing  for  quality  and  instilling  in  the  em- 
ployees real  pride  in  the  product. 

Workers  can  buy  the  $100-$150  shoes  for 
half  price,  and  many  do.  Windows  in  the 
creaky  frame  factory  stand  open  on  nice 
days,  letting  soft  breezes  waft  across  the 
women  at  their  sewing  machines  and  the 
men  at  leatlier-cutting  tx>ards.  Many  smile 
and  call  out.  "G'morning,  Alfred."  as  the 
president  walks  by. 

On  the  other  hand,  employees  are  expect- 
ed to  do  meticulous  work.  Not  the  smallest 
scratch  or  stretch  mark  from  the  soft,  im- 
ported calfskin  hides  can  become  part  of  an 
E.T.  Wright  shoe,  according  to  the  compa- 
ny. 

George  Gamby  carefully  arranges  the  cut- 
ting dies  on  a  skin  to  include  only  the  un- 
marred  areas.  Each  shoe  in  a  pair  is  cut 
from  the  same  hide,  and  the  pieces  travel 
from  one  assembly  point  to  the  next  as  a 
pair  for  a  close-to-perfect  match. 

Diane  Donadio  takes  the  plastic  lasts,  or 
shoe  molds,  and.  with  a  high-heat  machine, 
forms  part  of  the  insole-  It  looks  much  like 
a  human  foot. 

"All  we're  trying  to  do  is  reproduce  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  in  the  shoe,""  says  Dono- 
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van  of  the  company's  patented  process.  The 
old  machine  is  one  of  very  few  in  the  coun- 
try, and  Donovan  later  points  out  two 
others  the  firm  found  and  saves  for  spare 
parts. 

Willie  Harrison  works  over  a  soft  calfskin 
loafer,  a  needle  in  eaich  hand,  carefully 
stitching  the  top  to  the  sides.  A  young  man 
at  an  aged,  rumbling  machine  smoothes  the 
soles  around  a  pair  of  black  wing-tips. 
making  sure  the  left  matches  the  right. 

Women  at  long  tables  cut  and  stitch,  trim 
and  bend  the  leather  until,  after  each  step, 
the  floppy,  oddly  shaped  parts  look  more 
and  more  like  a  shoe. 

Each  shoe,  containing  three  square  feet  of 
leather,  goes  through  155  steps  and  is  han- 
dled by  each  of  250  workers.  Prom  the  time 
the  leather  is  cut  until  the  shoe  is  finished, 
polished,  dried  and  boxed,  about  20  working 
days  elapse.  The  company  completes  about 
1300  pairs  a  day. 

So  far.  the  $15  million  business  has  es- 
caped erosion  by  imports,  which  now  claim 
about  70  percent  of  the  U.S.  market.  In  fact, 
Donovan  says,  the  company  is  growing  10 
percent  a  year. 

Imports  tend  to  be  in  lower  price  ranges, 
say  Donovan  and  Joseph  Marrocco,  execu- 
tive vice  president,  and  while  Bally  provides 
the  company's  most  serious  foreign  competi- 
tion, the  Swiss  firm  has  sold  shoes  in  this 
country  for  so  long  that  they  hardly  consid- 
er it  foreign  anymore. 

They  do  worry,  however,  that  if  the  do- 
mestic shoe  market  dries  up,  so  will  the 
companies  that  supply  them  with  heels  and 
shanks  and  other  small  parts.  Importing  or 
making  those  parts  themselves  could 
become  prohibitively  expensive,  they  say. 

But  if  the  company's  economic  future  is 
uncertain,  its  customers  are  not.  A  survey 
done  for  the  firm  2'/2  years  ago  showed  the 
typical  buyer  to  be  a  man  in  his  mid-40s, 
married,  conservative,  earning  about  $40,000 
a  year  and  very  loyal.  He  has  more  than  one 
pair  of  E.T.  Wrights  in  his  closet.* 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
DESERT  HAVEN  TRAINING 
CENTER  OF  ANTELOPE  VALLEY 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1984 

•  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  19,  1984,  the  Desert 
Haven  Training  Center  in  Lancaster, 
CA,  will  celebrate  its  30th  anniversary 
as  a  community  center  serving  handi- 
capped citizens  of  the  Antelope  Valley. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  high- 
light just  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
contributions  this  organization  has 
provided  for  its  community. 

In  1954,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jack  Henstra,  a  small  group 
of  concerned  citizens  recognized  that 
retarded  youngsters  in  the  community 
could  benefit  from  group  preschool 
sessions,  and  formed  an  organization 
to  serve  that  need;  30  years  later,  the 
Antelope  Valley  Association  for  the 
Retarded  and  the  Desert  Haven  Train- 
ing Center  provides  many  other  serv- 
ices beyond  those  original  preschool 
sessions. 
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The  center  offers  skills  training 
classes  which  enable  clients  to  develop 
necessary  basic  work  skills.  This  train- 
ing is  provided  in  numerous  job  areas 
including  ground  maintenance,  food 
services,  solar  panel  assembly  and  ce- 
ramic wind  chime  production. 

In  addition,  work  adjustment  classes 
and  supportive  services  are  available 
through  the  center.  These  services  aid 
clients  in  developing  the  work  habits 
and  attitudes  necessary  to  compete  in 
job  markets.  In  essence,  the  center 
helps  handicapped  individuals  achieve 
the  dignity,  self-respect,  and  independ- 
ence they  need  and  deserve. 

Significantly,  the  center  is  operated 
by  a  wholly  volunteer  board  of  direc- 
tors comprised  of  concerned  and  inter- 
ested parents  and  citizens.  These  dedi- 
cated people  willingly  give  their  time 
and  money  to  help  those  in  the  com- 
munity who  are  less  fortunate.  With- 
out their  vision  and  hard  work,  the 
center  would  not  have  grown  from  its 
one  program  serving  over  150  individ- 
uals. 

The  Desert  Haven  Training  Center 
and  the  dedicated  staff  behind  it  de- 
serve  the  highest  praise  for  the  work 
they  do  in  the  Antelope  Valley.  On  the 
occasion  of  their  30th  anniversary,  I 
would  like  to  say  thank  you,  and  con- 
gratulations, and  keep  up  the  good 
work.« 


IN    MEMORY    OF    FORMER    REP- 
RESENTATIVE JOHN  G.  FARY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1984 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  June  7,  1984  John  G.  Fary, 
a  former  Member  of  this  body,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  during 
his  service  in  the  House,  and  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  died. 

John  G.  Fary  served  as  a  member  of 
this  body  from  1975  to  1983.  He  was  an 
effective  Member,  intelligent  chair- 
man, and  a  friend  to  all. 

Prior  to  his  service  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  he  was  a  legisla- 
tor in  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois 
for  21  years.  His  was  a  distinguished 
career  of  public  service  for  his  city,  his 
State,  and  his  country. 

Among  his  legislative  contributions 
to  the  Chicago  area  was  his  work  in  re- 
vitalizing Midway  Airport  and  develop- 
ing the  Little  Calumet  watershed  plan. 

John  Fary,  a  modest  man,  made  a 
real  contribution  in  his  life  simply  by 
being  the  warm,  unassuming  person 
he  was  and  offering  his  friendship  to 
all  who  accepted  it. 
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I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife.  Lillian,  to  his  family,  and  many 
friends  in  the  Illinois  area.  • 


SUPPORT  A  STRONG  IDB 
PROGRAM 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  June  15.  1984 
•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
over  100  Members  of  Congress  signed 
by  letter  to  the  House  conferees  on 
the  tax  bill.  H.R.  4170.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  them  for 
their  support  of  this  effort  to  sustain  a 
strong  Industrial  Revenue  Bond  Pro- 
gram. 

Specifically,  the  letter  asks  the  con- 
ferees to  modify  or  eliminate  the  $150- 
per-resident  State  volume  cap  on  tax- 
exempt  bonds  in  the  House-passed  tax 
bill. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  Members 
represent  rural  areas  of  the  country  is 
not  surprising.  If  these  IDB  restric- 
tions are  enacted,  they  will  fall  square- 
ly on  the  back  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  many  develop- 
ing areas  of  our  country  are  beginning 
to  get  back  on  their  feet,  the  IDB  pro- 
visions in  the  House  bill  will  slam  the 
door  on  thousands  of  planned  renewal 
and  small  business  expansion  projects. 

Let's  make  no  mistake  about  it.  With 
interest  rates  still  too  high,  our  local 
governments,  small  businesses,  health 
agencies,  electric  cooperatives  and 
many  others  depend  on  IDB's  to  meet 
their  financing  needs. 

In  Minnesota  alone,  according  to 
preliminary  Treasury  Department  fig- 
ures, at  least  $250,000,000  in  tax- 
exempt  financing  will  be  lost  each  and 
every  year  if  these  restrictions  become 
law.  Other  States  show  even  greater 
losses. 

Given  that  the  Memt>ers  who  signed 
my  letter  represent  areas  of  32  States. 
I  think  the  past  success  of  this  pro- 
gram is  self-evident. 

Therefore,  to  my  colleagues  who 
have  the  difficult  task  of  ironing  out 
differences  in  the  House  and  Senate 
bills.  I  urge  you  to  consider  the  long- 
term  affects  these  IDB  restrictions 
will  have  in  our  localities. 

Yes.  we  need  to  bring  spending 
under  control.  However,  we  cannot 
balance  the  budget  by  weakening  the 
one  Federal  program  that  has  provid- 
ed jobs,  real  growth,  and  the  infra- 
structure needs  that  our  communities 
depend  on  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  strong  IDB 
program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  attached  letter  and  to  renew 
their  support  for  this  program. 

The  letter  follows: 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  June  4.  1984 

Dear  House  Conferee:  We  are  writing  to 
ask  your  support  to  modify  or  eliminate  the 
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$150  per  capita  state  volume  limit  on  tax- 
exempt  tKjnds  (IDBs)  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984.  H.R  4170. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  to  take  action  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  but  we  believe  these  IDB 
restrictions  would  place  undue  limits  on  an 
extremely  important  tool  for  local  govern- 
ments. With  interest  rates  still  too  high, 
municipalities  depend  on  IDBs  to  (1)  meet 
their  infrastructure  needs.  (2)  spur  private 
investment,  and  (3)  stimulate  the  develop 
ment  of  distres.sed  area.s  of  their  communi- 
ties. 

H.R.  4170  will  require  users  of  tax-exempt 
bonds -including  students,  small  businesses, 
pollution  control  authorities,  sewer  and 
water  agencies,  rural  electric  companies  and 
hydroelectric  energy  facilities-to  compete 
with  each  other  for  authority  to  issue  IDBs. 
Unfortunately,  after  the  doors  are  clo.sed 
for  many  legitimate  users  of  tax-exempt 
bond.s.  It  IS  clear  that  the  big  losers  will  be 
the  consumer  and  the  unemployed. 

It  is  Important  to  realize  that  there  are 
ways  to  shut  off  abuses  in  the  IDB  program 
without  resorting  to  a  slate  cap.  For  exam- 
ple, the  1982  tax  bill  (TEFRA).  prohibited 
the  use  of  IDBs  for  fast  food  restaurants 
and  entertainment  facilities.  It  al.so  required 
that  is.suers  of  all  private  activity  bonds 
make  quarterly  reports  to  the  IRS  and  re- 
quired approval  by  a  local  elected  body. 

Please  give  this  request  the  consideration 
it  deserves,  and  protect  this  one  government 
program  that  has  proven  its  value  over  the 
years- 

Smcerely. 
Martin  Frost,  Don  Young,  Pat  Roberts. 
Barney  Frank.  Bob  Livingston,  Bud 
Shusler,  Bill  Whitehurst,  Silvio  O. 
Conte,  Arlan  Slangeland,  Dan  Coals, 
Beverly  B  Byron,  Joe  Skeen,  David 
Dreier,  Vin  Weber.  Marjone  Holt, 
Hamilton  Fish.  Barbara  A.  Mikulski, 
Robert  Lagomarsino,  John  Hiler. 
Parren  J.  Mitchell.  Richard  Shelby. 
Carl  Pursell,  Larry  E.  Craig,  John 
McCain,  Gerry  Sikorski,  Ron  Mar 
lenee. 
Chris  Smith,  Bill  Emer.son,  Barbara  F. 
Vucanovich,  Timothy  J.  Penny,  Ron 
Packard,  Daniel  B  Crane.  Roy  Dyson. 
Guy  Molinari.  Charles  Pashayan. 
James  M.  Jeffords,  Stan  Lundine,  Jack 
Brooks,  Bill  Chappcll,  Lawrence 
Coughlin.  Harold  L.  Volkmer,  Dan 
Daniel.  Joseph  M.  McDade,  Joseph  P. 
Addabbo.  Daniel  Akaka.  Tom  Bevill, 
Edward  Madigan.  Bill  Nichols,  Matthew 
J.  Rinaldo.  Norman  D'Amours.  Virgin- 
ia Smith,  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt. 
Frederick  Boucher.  Harry  M.  Reid. 
Howard  Wolpe.  Bob  Wise,  Tom  Kind- 
ness, Marilyn  Lloyd,  Thomas  Luken, 
Robert  Roe.  Henry  J.  Hyde,  Austin  J. 
Murphy.  Mervyn  M.  Dymally,  John 
Edward  Porter,  Herbert  H.  Baleman. 
Frank  Harrison. 
William  Carney.  George  W.  Gekas.  Tom 
Ridge,  James  McNully,  Jr,.  Dennis 
Eckart,  Newt  Gingrich,  Benjamin 
Oilman,  Frank  Horton,  George 
< Buddy)  Darden,  Bob  Whitlaker,  Nich- 
olas Mavroules.  James  V.  Hansen, 
Albert  Gore,  Jr.,  Dan  Marriott,  Lyie 
Williams,  Charles  Wilson,  Antonio  B. 
Won  Pat,  Fofo  Sunia,  Robert  Davis. 
Raymond  J.  McGralh. 
Ben  Erdreich.  Ron  Packard,  Major  R. 
Owens,  Don  Ritler.  Katie  Hall. 
Norman  F,  Lent.  Lane  Evar\s.  Claudine 
Schneider,  Hal  Rogers,  Michael 
Barnes.  Mickey  Leiand.  Thomas 
Bliley.  Mark  Siljander,  Don  Sundquist. 
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Robert  E    Badham.  John  R,  Kasich, 
Tony  Coelho.« 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1984 

•  Mr,  LEVIN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 44  years  ago  today,  troops  of  the 
Soviet  secret  police,  then  known  as  the 
NKVD.  began  mass  deportations  of  Es- 
tonians. Latvians,  and  Lithuanians 
from  their  ancestral  homelands.  Chil- 
dren, wives,  fathers,  sisters  were 
herded  into  cattle  cars  and  taken  to 
the  Siberian  wastelands  to  work  as 
slave  labor  in  the  mines  and  forests  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  By  the  time  the  So- 
viets were  done  2  weeks  later,  over 
650.000  people  had  disappeared  from 
these  nations.  Many  never  arrived  at 
the  work  camps;  they  died  in  those 
cattle  cars  of  starvation  or  disease. 

Forty-four  years  ago  no  one  in  the 
world  protested  this  horror;  no  one 
came  to  the  assistance  of  these  people. 
Today,  we  mark  this  tragedy  and  con- 
sole the  families  of  these  victims. 

In  communities  all  over  America, 
citizens  of  Baltic  heritage  will  com- 
memorate the  sacrifices  of  their  rela- 
tives and  friends.  Many  Baltic  Ameri- 
cans themselves  lived  through  the 
nightmare  of  the  deportations  and 
this  weekend  they  will  remember  the 
terrible  loss  of  a  mother,  an  uncle,  or  a 
friend.  They  will  remember  the  joys 
they  shared  with  loved  ones  who  never 
returned  and  the  nightmare  of  those 
weeks  in  June  1940  when  they  felt  so 
utterly  alone  and  helpless  before  the 
bands  of  armed  police  who  broke  down 
doors  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  They 
will  remember  the  dreams  of  their 
youth  in  their  newly  independent 
homelands  and  they  will  give  thanks 
for  the  refuge  they  found  in  their  own 
exile. 

This  Congress  joins  our  Baltic-Amer- 
ican citizens  in  their  grief  and  their 
hopes  for  the  future.  We  will  not  allow 
the  sacrifices  of  their  relatives  and 
friends  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Baltic  Republics  reemerged  in 
1918  after  years  of  czarist  oppression 
to  join  the  family  of  nations.  Czarist 
rule  had  taken  its  toll  on  the  Esto- 
nians, Latvians,  and  Lithuanians;  their 
languages  had  been  banned,  the 
people  exploited  as  tenant  farmers 
and  their  young  men  conscripted  for 
25  years  of  service  in  the  Russian 
Army.  In  the  new  Baltic  Republics 
there  was  striving  for  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, education,  and  a  better 
standard  of  living.  All  too  soon,  the 
Baltic  States  found  themselves  cut  off 
from  Western  Europe  and  engulfed  in 
a  war  not  of  their  making. 

Although  the  Baltic  States  remain 
occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is 
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ample  evidence  that  their  people  con- 
tinue their  resistance  to  the  occupa- 
tion and  Sovietization  of  their  soci- 
eties. They  will  not  allow  the  victims 
of  that  June  in  1940  and  the  countless 
victims  of  years  since  to  be  forgotten. 
There  is  »  song  of  Lithuanian  parti- 
sans from  that  era  which  gives  testa- 
ment to  the  determination  of  the 
Baltic  peoples  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Its  words  may  be  translated 
to  read: 

The  people  went  out  to  die  for  freedom: 
they  sought  but  a  handful  of  land  for  their 
own;  the  land  remains  consecrated  with 
their  blood;  therefore,  fellow  Lithuanian 
never  forget  your  native  land. 

We  too  In  the  United  States  respect 
that  determination  for  freedom  and 
independence.  We  will  not  legitimize 
the  occupation  and  forced  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baltic  Republics  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  too  will  not  forget 
the  martyrs  of  1940.« 


WINTHROP.  MA:  ONE  OF  THE 
SAFEST  AND  MOST  DESIRABLE 
CITIES  IN  THE  NATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15.  1984 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  study  done  which 
shows  Winthrop.  MA,  to  be  one  of  the 
safest  communities  in  the  country. 
This  designation  deserves  the  com- 
mendation of  this  House  as  a  great  ac- 
complishment in  the  battle  to  secure 
safety  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

The  study,  conducted  by  Family 
Circle  magazine,  reviews  suburban 
communities  for  both  crime  rates  and 
for  the  general  desirability  of  the  com- 
munities. Winthrop  was  found  to  have 
affordable  homes,  accessibility  to  an 
urban  center,  and  friendly  people  that 
afford  residents  "lots  of  good  living 
and  very  little  crime." 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  this  desig- 
nation since  I  have  always  believed 
that  Winthrop  is  a  great  place  to  live. 
I  am  glad  that  this  study  has  con- 
firmed this  view.  The  people  of  Win- 
throp should  be  congratulated  for 
their  neighborliness  and  joint  efforts 
in  achieving  a  safe  and  desirable  com- 
munity.* 


CONFERENCE  ON  PEACE  AND 
SECURITY  IN  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICA HIGHLIGHTS  CONTADORA 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1984 

•  Mr,  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  conference  on  Regional  Coopera- 
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tion  in  Peace  and  Security  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  which  was 
held  in  Ixtapa,  Mexico,  March  9-11, 
1984.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Academy.  The  confer- 
ence again  highlighted  the  importance 
of  the  Contadora  process  in  the  search 
for  peace  in  Central  America. 

The  International  Peace  Academy  is 
a  nonpolitical.  nonprofit,  educational 
institute  which  designs  and  conducts 
professional  training  programs  for  dis- 
pute settlement  and  conflict  manage- 
ment. Since  1970.  over  2.250  diplomats, 
military  officers,  policymakers  and 
academicians  from  125  nations  have 
attended  IPA  seminars  in  Africa,  Asia, 
Europe,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  conference  report  reflects  the 
diversity  of  thoughtful  and  thought- 
provoking  viewpoints  expressed  in 
Ixtapa.  Following  are  excerpts  from 
that  report: 

Introduction 

The  International  Peace  Academy  held  an 
off-the-record  Workshop  on  the  topic  of 
"Regional  Cooperation  in  Peace  and  Securi- 
ty in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean" 
in  Ixtapa.  Mexico,  from  9  to  11  March  1984. 

The  purpose  of  the  Ixtapa  Workshop  was 
to  bring  together  a  senior  group  of  diplo- 
mats, government  officials,  academics  and 
other  interested  parties  in  an  informal  set- 
ting on  a  non-attribution  basis  to  exchange 
ideas  on  the  major  issues  of  regional  peace 
and  security  in  this  critical  area  of  the 
world.  The  agenda  for  discussions  included 
the  Contadora  negotiating  process,  the 
threat  perceptions  of  the  states  in  the  area, 
the  possibilities  for  political  and  negotiated 
solutions  to  crises,  and  the  mechanics  of  de- 
fusing the  so-called  "detonators"  of  conflict 
in  the  region,  which  would  include  arms 
buildups,  foreign  military  advisors,  and  ef- 
forts to  destabilize  governments, 

THEMES  in  the  DISCUSSIONS 

As  expected,  the  Contadora  process  was 
the  central  theme  in  the  workshop's  discus- 
sions because  of  its  immediate  impact  on 
the  possible  resolution  of  the  crisis  as  well 
as  its  significance  as  a  major  Latin  Ameri- 
can effort  of  considerable  symbolic  value. 
The  Workshop  analyzed  in  some  detail  both 
th°  September  1983  objectives  document 
(the  "21  points")  as  well  as  the  more  recent 
"principles  for  the  implementation  of  the 
commitments  undertaken  in  the  document 
of  objectives," 

THEME  i:  THE  CONTADORA  PROCESS— GENERAL 

The  Contadora  process  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Workshop  participants  as  the 
l)est  hope  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
Central  American  crisis.  There  was  also  a 
belief  that  Contadora  had  a  significance 
that  transcended  the  specific  negotiation  of 
current  conflicts:  that  as  an  initiative  of 
four  regional  Latin  American  actors  plus 
the  five  Central  American  states  it  repre- 
sents a  benchmark  in  the  history  of  the 
international  relations  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations.  This  is  particularly  notewor- 
thy, several  participants  observed,  since  it 
was  taking  place  in  an  area  under  consider- 
able historic  United  Slates  influence  and  in- 
terest which  continues  to  this  day,  and 
could  be  interpreted  as  an  important  re- 
sponse to  U.S.  policies  in  the  area.  Thus,  as 
suggested  above.  Contadora  has  a  consider- 
able symbolic  value,  and  to  reject  or  dismiss 
it  is  in  a  sense  also  a  rejection  of  the  idea 
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that  the  nations  of  the  region  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  work  out  their  own  problems. 

Several  of  the  Workshop  participants  had 
had  close  contact  with  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess, and  although  they  were  not  at  liberty  to 
discuss  specific  negotiations,  they  were  able 
to  enlighten  the  group  and  provide  much 
useful  up-to-date  information.  One  partici- 
pant noted  the  impact  that  the  Contadora 
effort  was  having  on  Latin  American  inte- 
gration: the  year-long  process  of  consulta- 
tion and  negotiation  had  greatly  increased 
the  contact  between  the  nations  of  the  area; 
he  noted  that  at  the  present  moment  over 
100  highly  skilled  diplomatic  and  specialized 
personnel  from  the  countries  involved  were 
working  full-time  on  the  details  of  the  next 
steps  in  the  process,  and  observed  that  this 
high  degree  of  international  cooperation 
was  unprecedented  and  was  bound  to  have 
an  impact  beyond  the  negotiating  process 
itself. 

A  number  of  general  comments  were  made 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  Contadora 
effort,  which  was  consistently  described  as  a 
continuing  process,  and  not  simply  an  agree- 
ment or  a  treaty.  Its  major  goals  were  ex- 
plained by  one  participant  as  being  a  truce 
with  disarmament  plus  a  political  socio-eco- 
nomic effort  to  solve  the  basic  problems  of 
the  region.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  Contadora 
process  has  both  short  and  long  range  goals; 
the  metaphor  frequently  used  in  the  Work- 
shop to  describe  the  short  range  goals  was 
that  of  a  "containment  dam"  which  over 
the  last  year  has  achieved  the  major  goal  of 
preventing  the  outbreak  of  a  major  regional 
conflict.  However,  all  the  participants  recog- 
nized that  this  achievement,  as  important  as 
it  was,  could  only  be  the  secondary  one  of 
gaining  the  time  necessary  to  resolve  the 
fundamental  issues  which  have  led  the 
region  to  the  edge  of  disaster. 

The  Workshop  participants  demonstrated 
less  agreement  over  the  obstacles  prevent- 
ing Contadora  from  fully  and  quickly 
achieving  its  longer-range  goals.  One  cur- 
rent of  opinion  held  that  it  was  the  United 
States  that  was  the  major  obstacle  because 
of  its  support  for  certain  actors  in  the  con- 
flict and  because  of  its  unwillingness  to  sur- 
render a  measure  of  its  historic  influence 
(some  would  say  hegemony)  in  the  region. 
Other  participants  suggested  that  this  was 
an  exaggeration,  and  that  United  Slates 
policy  goals  were  in  fact  consistent  with 
tho.se  of  Contadora. 

Assessments  of  the  outlook  for  the  Conta- 
dora process  were  mixed.  Some  were  opti- 
mistic in  view  of  the  intensity  of  the  effort, 
the  importance  of  the  participants,  and  the 
feeling  that  the  next  few  months  might 
offer  a  "window"  which  should  be  exploited. 
Others  emphasized  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  and,  in  some  cases,  expressed 
doubts  about  the  sincerity  of  some  of  the 
actors  involved  in  the  conflict.  The  pessi- 
mists also  noted  the  long-range  effects  of  a 
possible  failure  of  the  Contadora  process 
given  the  fact  that  major  figures  in  Latin 
America  had  made  personal  and  institution- 
al commitments  to  make  it  work;  its  failure 
would  carry  a  price  for  these  parties  as  well 
as  for  certain  principles  of  international 
law.  Another  current  of  opinion  in  the 
Workshop  argued  that  even  if  Contadora 
did  not  reach  all  its  objectives,  the  process 
should  go  on  since  even  a  partial  victory 
would  be  important  and  would  set  the  stage 
for  further  cooperation  and  integration. 
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THEME  2:  THE  CONTADORA  PROCESS— SECURITY 
ASPECTS 

The  Workshop  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  discussing  the  -security  af- 
fairs" portions  of  the  January  1984  Conta- 
dora  'principles  for  implementation  "  docu 
menl  (see  Appendix),  which  establishes  the 
basic  Contadora  security  goals.  These  goals 
include:  preparing  registries  of  military  in- 
stallations, weapons  and  troops;  preparing 
censuses  of  foreign  military  and  security  ad- 
visors; identifying  and  eradicating  irregular 
destabilizing  forces;  locating  and  eliminat 
ing  illegal  arms  traffic;  and  establishing 
communications  mechanisms  for  preventing 
and  resolving  incidents  between  states.  One 
of  the  Workshop  participants  noted  that 
while  this  was  a  most  impressive  list  of 
goals,  they  were  not  impossible  ones,  and 
that  for  each  of  them  there  was  a  precedent 
in  some  kind  of  a  previous  peacekeeping  or 
confidence-building  effort;  he  added  that 
this  type  of  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking 
activity  could  work  if  the  political  will  to  do 
it  were  present  and  if  neutral  third  party  as- 
sistance were  made  available. 

There  was  divergence  of  opinion  on  this 
issue.  Some  participants  argued  that  efforts 
should  focus  on  getting  the  political  will, 
with  the  expectation  that  the  necessary  ver 
ification  and  observer  mission  details  could 
be  quickly  worked  out  once  that  political 
will  were  made  evident.  Others  held  that 
mounting  a  major  verification  and  ob.serva- 
tion  mission  was  a  very  difficult  undertak- 
ing requiring  close  coordination  which 
would  not  come  easily;  in  fact,  a  dismal  see 
nario  was  sketched  out  in  which  the  Conta- 
dor?.  process  might  fail  despite  political  will 
if  the  necessary  technical  details  were  not 
adequately  faced  early  on.  A  further  compli- 
cation was  noted  by  one  participant  who  re- 
marked that  one  or  more  parties  to  the  con- 
flict might  give  lip  .service  to  a  political 
agreement  but  would  not  be  willing  to  sin- 
cerely support  the  implementation  proce.ss. 
thus  dooming  it  from  the  start. 

Several  participants  noted  that  traditional 
notions  of  'national."  regional"  and  hemi- 
sphere" security  were  t>eing  challenged. 
Events  such  as  the  continuing  crisis  in  Cen- 
tral America,  the  South  Atlantic  War  of 
1982.  and  the  intervention  in  Grenada  all 
pointed  to  a  considerable  divergence  of  secu 
rity  concepts  at  the  present  moment.  One 
observer  noted  that  the  traditional  issues  of 
cross-border  .security  were  perhaps  the  easi- 
est to  solve,  but  that  the  Central  American 
crisis  involved  a  number  of  internal  security 
issues  which  vastly  complicated  the  conflict- 
resolution  process,  along  with  the  interest 
and  presence  of  extra-regional  actors.  The 
providing  of  weapons  and  military  assi.st- 
ance  by  outside  actors  was  criticized  and 
challenged  by  several  participants,  others 
responded  that  this  military  assistance  was 
necessary  because  of  fundamental  threats 
to  their  national  .security. 

Some  time  was  devoted  in  the  Workshop 
to  the  specific  problems  of  mounting  a 
peace-observer  mission  in  the  Central  Amer- 
ican conflict  environment  The  group  was 
fortunate  to  hear  the  experiences  of  several 
participants  who  had  had  relevant  experi 
ence.  including  duties  with  the  OAS  observ- 
er mission  along  the  Honduras-El  Salvador 
border  after  the  conflict  of  1969.  and  again 
in  1976.  It  was  noted  that  while  this  was  an 
important  and  relevant  precedent,  the  com 
plexity  of  current  Central  American  con 
flicts,  the  multitude  of  actors,  and  the  levels 
of  tension  and  arms,  all  made  the  precedent 
of  limited  value  and  served  to  illustrate  how 
much  more  of  an  effort  might  be  needed 
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under  Contadora  Interesting  questions 
were  raised  in  this  connection  regarding 
who  would  provide  the  manpower,  logistical 
support  and  funds  to  support  such  an  effort. 
It  was  noted  that  in  the  past  the  United 
States  had  supplied  much  of  the  transporta- 
tion and  communication.s  equipment  for 
Inter  American  peacekeeping  and  peaceob 
serving  efforts,  but  that  in  the  current  Cen- 
tral American  political  context  this  might 
not  be  possible.  The  .search  for  third  party 
neutrals  who  would  be  willing  to  perform 
such  tasks  and  be  acceptable  to  all  parties 
concerned  might  not  be  an  easy  one. 

A  number  of  the  participants  look  note  of 
the  political  role.s  of  the  military  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  environment,  and  one  wished 
<only  partly  in  jest  1  that  it  might  be  po.ssi- 
ble  to  have  a  Costa  Rican  solution"  to  the 
problem  of  a  political  military  (i.e..  abolish 
them,  as  that  country  did  in  the  late  1940's). 
It  was  noted  that  a  number  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  might  view  this  as  a  bad 
precedent,  or  one  which  would  have  little 
relevance  outside  of  the  special  circum- 
stances prevailing  in  Costa  Rica.  The  relat- 
ed problem  of  how  to  integrate  regular  and 
guerrilla  forces  in  a  nation  as  part  of  a  nego- 
tiated .solution  to  conflict  was  also  discu.ssed 
with  some  consideration  of  illustrative  ex- 
amples taken  from  the  Zimbabwe  case. 

An  interesting  suggestion  was  made  that 
any  actions  taken  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  .security  affairs  of  Contadora  be 
done  in  an  incremental  way.  This  incremen- 
tal approach  would  stress  that  the  first 
tasks  to  be  tackled  should  be  the  easier  ones 
which  would  have  a  high  probability  of  suc- 
cess and  would  require  the  least  amount  of 
resources.  Thus,  the  proce.ss  would  be 
launched  with  actions  which  would  be  most 
likely  to  have  positive  results.  The.se  would 
then  serve  as  a  way  of  building  up  the  confi- 
dence of  all  concerned  in  the  process  before 
attempting  subsequent  and  more  difficult 
steps. 

THEME  3:  THE  CONTADORA  PROCESS— POLITICAL 

ASPECTS 

The  Workshop  also  devoted  considerable 
discussion  time  to  a  consideration  of  the  po- 
litical aspects  of  the  Contadora  proce.ss.  spe- 
cifically the  points  listed  m  the  January 
1984  document  under  the  category  of  'Polit- 
ical Affairs  ■  It  wa.s  noted  by  .several  partici- 
pants that  the  k'-y  element  was  political 
will,  and  that  once  that  will  made  it.self 
known  then  the  .security  and  .socioeconomic 
details  could  be  solved  with  the  right 
amounts  of  attention,  manpower  and  re- 
sources. Others  continued  the  argument 
sketched  out  above,  to  the  effect  that  un- 
solved details  could  bring  down  the  best  in- 
tent loned  of  political  agreements.  One 
member  argued  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  non-political  technical  detail  in 
Central  America,  and  that  one  should  not 
attempt  to  isolate  such  technical  matters 
from  their  political  environment. 

The  heavy  Contadora  emphasis  on  elec- 
tions came  under  considerable  .scrutiny. 
Given  the  history  of  elections  in  Central 
America,  many  participants  felt  that  a  great 
deal  of  skepticism  (and  even  .some  cynicism) 
on  electoral  solutions  was  in  order.  Others 
disagreed,  maintaining  that  the  electoral 
proce.ss.  properly  and  honestly  managed, 
was  the  way  out  of  the  power-sharing  dilem- 
ma. 

Several  observers  with  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Central  America  continually 
stressed  the  differences  between  the  five  na- 
tions, arguing  that  outsiders  have  historical- 
ly tended  to  propose  homogeneous  solutions 
for  Central  American  problems  which  over 
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look  very  real  differences  lieyond  the  sur- 
face similarities.  Thus,  a  solution  that 
might  work  for  one  Central  American  coun- 
try with  a  given  historical  and  socioeconom- 
ic experience  might  be  a  failure  in  a  second 
Central  American  country  with  a  different 
experience. 

The  discussions  on  political  aspects  also 
included  some  relating  to  international  poli- 
tics, international  law  and  international  or- 
ganizations. It  was  noted  that  Contadora 
was  based  on  respect  for  several  fundamen- 
tal tenets  of  Inter-American  law.  such  as 
nonintervention  and  juridical  equality,  and 
that  in  a  sense  Contadora  was  an  instru- 
ment for  defense  against  acts  which  were 
generally  considered  to  be  contrary  to  inter- 
national law,  such  as  the  attempt  to  destabi- 
lize another  government  or  the  illegal  flow 
of  arms.  Some  mentions  was  made  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  Contadora  process  and 
various  international  organizations;  it  was 
noted  that  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
the  present  crisis  seemed  well  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  traditional  elements  of  the 
Inter-American  system  (i.e..  the  Rio  Treaty 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States). 
As  an  ad  hoc  initiative  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess was  free  of  much  of  the  bureaucratic 
weight  associated  with  traditional  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  might  be  the  gene- 
sis of  a  new  type  of  "Latin-only"  grouping 
of  some  importance. 

The  discu.ssion  of  political  themes  also  in- 
cluded consideration  of  revolution  and  re- 
formism in  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. Tho.se  participants  from  countries 
with  a  recent  history  of  revolution  tended  to 
minimize  the  contributions  of  reformism, 
arguing  that  the  problems  of  the  area  re- 
quired sweeping  structural  changes  which 
might  do  away  with  a  number  of  traditional 
institutions,  such  as  the  military. 

Such  differences  in  views  underscored 
some  of  the  major  political  difficulties  of 
the  Contadora  process,  and  gave  rise  to 
.some  pessimism  in  the  Workshop  that  polit- 
ical solutions  would  not  be  soon  reached.  To 
some,  the  conflict  situation  had  not  yet 
'crystallized"  to  the  point  where  a  peaceful 
resolution  seemed  likely.  Despite  tragic 
levels  of  violence  and  human  suffering, 
many  of  the  parties  in  the  conflict  still 
seemed  to  have  faith  in  a  military  solution 
at  acceptable  costs,  and  still  did  not  see  the 
value  of  compromise  and  a  negotiated  end 
to  the  struggle. 

THEME  4:  THE  CONTADORA  PROCESS— 
SOCIOECONOMIC  ASPECTS 

Even  though  the  Workshop  did  not  devote 
major  discussion  time  to  this  area,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  basic  roots  of  the  Central 
American  crisis,  aggravated  by  other  fac- 
tors, lie  in  this  socioeconomic  area.  Thus,  it 
seems  clear  that  once  the  immediate  con- 
flict crisis  in  Central  America  is  overcome, 
this  area  must  receive  priority  attention  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  and 
long-range  aspects  of  the  crisis. 

The  Workshop  did  assess  a  number  of 
problems  which  fall  in  this  category.  These 
included  such  items  as  the  capacity  of  the 
Central  American  countries  to  absorb  major 
aid  programs,  the  effect  of  inefficiency  and 
corruption,  and  the  broader  issue  of  wheth- 
er massive  aid  at  this  time  might  not 
strengthen  the  hold  of  those  elements  in 
the  conflict  which  represented  an  unjust 
stutus  quo.  The  specific  points  relating  to 
socioeconomic  affairs  in  the  January  1984 
Contadora  document  were  examined,  and 
several  participants  noted  the  commitment 
to  Central   American  integration  and  eco- 
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nomic  cooperation  through  such  organiza- 
tions as  SICCA  (the  Secretariat  for  Central 
American  Integration)  and  CADESCA 
(Committee  for  Support  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Development  of  Central  Amer- 
ica). 

The  social  and  economic  aspects  of  two 
recent  United  Slates  policy  initiatives  (the 
CBI  and  the  Report  of  the  Kissinger  Com- 
mission) were  noted,  with  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  these  represented 
positive  approaches  which  would  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  region's 
problems,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  flawed  by  their  exclusion  of  certain 
countries,  and  their  emphasis  on  military 
and  geopolitical  considerations. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  socioeconom- 
ic aspects  one  participant  suggested  that  in 
the  Central  American  enviomment  mass 
media  can  serve  either  as  a  builder  of  confi- 
dence or  as  a  stimulant  to  violence  and  ten- 
sions. Thus,  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  hold 
a  conference  or  workshop  to  analyze  this 
apparently  unexplored  instrument  in  the 
conflict  resolution  process. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  WORKSHOP 

"The  International  Peace  Academy  Work- 
shop meeting  at  Ixtapa.  Mexico.  9-11  March 
1984.  recommends  that: 

1.  All  participants  convey  the  Workshop's 
strong  support  of  the  Contadora  process, 
and  its  appreciation  forahe  progress  made 
to  date  along  with  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence in  the  capacity  of  the  countries  of  the 
area  to  resolve  their  own  problems. 

2.  The  Contadora  Group  be  encouraged, 
as  it  continues  to  make  progress  on  the  road 
to  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  in  Cen- 
tral America,  to  draw  all  Interested  parties 
more  closely  into  the  process. 

3.  The  IPA  be  available  to  the  Contadora 
Group  nations,  at  their  request,  as  an  inde- 
pendent third  party  non-government  organi- 
zation to  provide  technical  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  the  areas  of  peacekeeping,  ijeaceob- 
serving  and  peacemaking  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  security  aspects  of  the  Contadora 
process. 

4.  Nations  and  international  organizations 
outside  of  the  Contadora  process  prepare  to 
make  available  appropriate  resources  specif- 
ically in  support  of  the  proposals  of  the  so- 
cioeconomic working  group. 

5.  The  IPA  study  internal  civil  conflicts  in 
various  areas  of  the  world  for  their  possible 
lessons  of  value  to  the  Contadora  process. 

6.  The  IPA  develop  a  data  bank  on  rele- 
vant comparative  historical  studies  of  peace- 
keeping experiences." 

PAR'TICIPANTS  IN  THE  WORKSHOP 

Lie.  Adolto  Aguilar  Zinser.  Coordinator  of 
the  Program  of  Central  American  Studies. 
CIDE,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Juan  Astiasarian.  Advisor.  North 
American  Division.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Havana.  Cuba. 

Amb.  Lloyd  M.  H.  Bamett,  Director.  Polit- 
ical Division.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Kingston.  Jamaica. 

Lie.  Manuel  Barros  Nock.  Director  Gener- 
al of  Pidecomiso  de  Bahia  de  Zihuatenejo. 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Geraldo  Bolanos,  Assistant  to  the 
President.  University  for  Peace,  Escazu, 
Costa  Rica. 

Amb.  Etnilio  Cassinello.  Ambassador  of 
Spain  to  Mexico,  Embassy  of  Spain,  Mexico 
City. 

Dr.  Jack  Child,  Co-Director.  Associate 
Professor  of  Spanish  and  Latin,  American 
Studies.  The  American  University.  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  U.S.A. 
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Senator  Dick  C.  Clark.  Senior  Fellow, 
Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies, 
Washington,  D.C..  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Guillermo  A.  Cochez.  "Vice  President, 
Christian  Democratic  Party,  Panama  City. 
Panama. 

Colonel  Charles  D.  Corbett.  Colonel  US 
Army  (retired);  Industrial  Relations  Con- 
sultant, Arbitrator,  Decatur,  Georgia,  U.S.A. 

Lie.  Alejandro  C.  Delgado.  Governor  of 
the  Stale  of  Guerrero.  Chelpancingo.  Guer- 
rero. Mexico. 

Amb.  Aldo  Diaz  Lacayo.  Director  General 
of  Foreign  Policy  for  Bilateral  Affairs.  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs.  Managua,  Nicara- 
gua. 

Lie.  Haroldo  Dilla  Alfonso.  Researcher  on 
the  Caribbean,  Centre  de  Estudios  sobre 
America,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Amb.  Bernard  Dorin,  Director  of  Ameri- 
cas. Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Paris, 
France. 

Colonel  Cesar  Elvir  Sierra.  Director  of 
Public  Relations.  Armed  Forces.  Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras. 

Amb.  Roberto  Galvez  Barnes.  Special  Am- 
bassador for  Central  American  and  Caribbe- 
an Affairs.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Te- 
gucigalpa, Honduras. 

Lie.  Ricardo  Garcia  Pelaez.  Minister- 
Counsellor,  Embassy  of  Guatemala  in 
Mexico,  Mexico  City. 

Ms.  Marie  Gervais.  Second  Secretary.  Per- 
manent Mission  of  Canada  to  the  United 
Nations.  New  York. 

Colonel  Peter  C.  Harvey  (U.K.).  Coordina- 
tor of  the  Workshop.  Executive  Director 
and  Director  of  Peace-keeping  Programs. 
International  Peace  Academy. 

Dr.  Margaret  Daly  Hayes.  Senior  Profes- 
sional Staff,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Senate,  Washington, 
DC.  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Claude  Heller.  Director  General  for 
UN  Affairs.  Tlatelolco.  Mexico. 

Amb.  Narendra  P.  Jain.  Ambassador  oi 
India  in  Mexico,  Embassy  of  India.  Mexico 
City. 

Mrs.  Geraldine  S.  Kunstadter.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Albert  Kunstadter  Family  Founda- 
tion. New  York.  U.S.A. 

Mr.  John  W.  Kunstadter.  IPA  Board 
Member  and  Treasurer:  Principal  of  Kun- 
stadter Associates.  New  York.  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Neville  O.  Linton  (Trinidad  and 
Tobago)  Assistant  Director.  International 
Affairs  Division,  Commonwealth  Secretar- 
iat, London.  U.K. 

Dr.  Rodrigo  Madrigal  Nieto.  Attorney  at 
Law:  President.  Costa  Rican  Kissinger  Com- 
mission. San  Jose.  Costa  Rica. 

Amb.  Joaquin  Mas  Martinez.  Director. 
North  American  Division,  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Lie.  Helen  McEachrane  (Trinidad  and 
Tobago).  Co-Director.  Researcher,  Caribbe- 
an Project,  Ceestem,  Mexico  City. 

Dr.  Richard  Millett,  Co-Director,  Profes- 
sor of  History,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Edwardsville,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Graham  L.  Minter  (U.K.).  First  Secre- 
tary, British  Embassy,  Mexico  City. 

Amb.  Francois  Nordmann.  Ambassador  of 
Switzerland  to  Guatemala.  Guatemala  City. 

Mr.  Horst  Palenberg,  Minister-Counsellor, 
Embassy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny. Mexico  City. 

Maj.  Gen.  Indar  Jit  Rikhye  (ret.)  (India), 
Chairman.  President.  International  Peace 
Academy. 

Dr.  Lila  Roldin  Vazquez.  Secretary  of  Em- 
bassy. Embassy  of  Argentina.  Mexico  City. 

Amb.  Ignacio  Umarta  de  Brigard,  Ambas- 
sador of  Colombia  to  Mexico.  Embassy  of 
Colombia.  Mexico  City. 
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Dr.  Henry  Wiseman.  Professor  of  Political 
Studies.  University  of  Guelph.  Guelph.  On- 
tario. Canada. 

H.E.  Dr.  Fernando  Zumbado  Jimenez.  Per- 
manent Representative  of  Costa  Rica  to  the 
United  Nations.* 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  this  year's  prayer  and  fast  vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  It  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  acknowledge 
those  persons  who  have  been  denied 
permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
and  who  are  not  only  prisoners  of 
body,  but  of  conscience. 

The  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  has  wors- 
ened dramatically  over  the  last  decade, 
with  emigration  slowing  to  a  trickle  of 
1,300  in  1983  and  only  some  3.000  in 
the  preceding  year.  To  illustrate  the 
deterioration  of  the  situation  in  recent 
years,  the  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  in 
1979  was  estimated  to  be  51,000. 

Commensurate  with  the  drastic  drop 
in  emigration  is  a  near-total  prohibi- 
tion on  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  Jewish  religious  instruction, 
and  the  celebration  of  Jewish  holidays 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  view  of 
some  observers,  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  embarked  upon  a  campaign  of 
cultural  genocide  with  the  aim  of 
eliminating  any  vestige  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture within  the  Soviet  Union.  Further- 
more, the  Government  has  launched  a 
campaign  of  cruelty  and  harassment 
against  a  great  number  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  filed  for  visas,  many  at- 
tempting to  join  their  families  who 
have  already  secured  asylum  in  Israel; 
1984  marks  the  14th  anniversary  of 
the  arrests  which  led  to  the  Leningrad 
trials.  On  June  15.  1970,  11  men  were 
arrested  and  charged  with  attempting 
to  hijack  a  Soviet  aircraft.  All  were 
Jewish;  all  were  driven  to  this  last  des- 
perate attempt  to  escape  the  Soviet 
Union  after  all  conventional  and  legal 
means  had  failed.  When  the  Soviet 
Government  sentenced  two  of  the  men 
to  death  and  the  rest  to  harsh  prison 
terms,  the  free  world  reacted  with  out- 
rage. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  in  the 
United  States  continue  to  speak  out 
against  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and  op- 
pression which  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  subject  its  Jewish  citizens  to. 
The  cause  for  fi-eedom  is  one  which 
can  never  be  abandoned  as  long  as 
there  are  persons  such  as  Irina  Ratu- 
shinskaya.  who  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent today,  who  remain  in  the  Soviet 
Union  against  their  will.  And,  until 
thej    are  released,  the  conscience  of 
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every  free  citizen  of  the  world  must 
not  rest.* 


AMERICAN    BAPTIST    HOMES    OF 
THE  WEST-35  YEARS  OF  SERV 
ICE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1984 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  celebration  of  the  35th  anniversa- 
ry of  American  Baptist  Homes  of  the 
West.  Based  in  Oakland,  American 
Baptist  Homes  provides  nonsectarian 
services  in  retirement  living  and 
health  care.  Indeed,  they  are  the  larg- 
est provider  of  continuing  care  retire- 
ment living  in  California. 

With  life  spans  continuing  to  in- 
crease and  as  a  larger  segment  of  the 
population  moves  into  their  golden 
years,  the  kind  of  services  that  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Homes  provides  become 
increasingly  important. 

I  have  visited  several  of  the  homes 
in  the  Oakland  area.  American  Baptist 
Homes  are  outstanding  examples  of 
exemplary  care  of  elderly  individuals. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  American  Baptist  Homes.  I 
know  that  they  will  continue  to  build 
the  35  years  of  success  into  a  bright 
future.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  ALLEN 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1984 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  story  of  a  remarkable 
young  man  in  my  district,  Mr.  Robert 
Allen.  Mr.  Allen,  like  about  1.2  million 
Americans  this  year,  received  a  college 
degree.  He  graduated  from  Bethel  Col- 
lege, a  small  private  school  located  in 
my  district  at  McKenzie.  TN. 

Obtaining  his  degree  is  where 
Rol>ert  Allen's  similarity  with  the  rest 
of  the  class  of  1984  stops.  That  is  be- 
cause college  was  Robert's  first  formal 
education.  He  began  his  college  studies 
just  3  years  ago  after  spending  the 
first  32  years  of  his  life  reading  every 
book  he  could  get  his  hands  on.  I 
might  add  that  he  graduated  with  a 
3.8  grade  point  average  on  a  4.0  scale. 

I  wouldn't  even  jokingly  suggest 
that  this  is  the  way  we  ought  to  be 
educating  our  young  people,  but  I 
bring  Robert  Allen's  achievement  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  because  of 
its  symbolic  value.  This  remarkable  ac- 
complishment is  a  tribute  to  the  spirit 
of  one  person  who  was  deeply  commit- 
ted to  education  for  the  sake  of  learn- 
ing. We  can  all  take  a  lesson  from 
Robert  Allen.  We  should  all  pass  along 
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his  love  of  reading  to  the  young  people 
of  today  who  tend  to  spend  all  their 
spare  time  in  front  of  a  video  game 
machine. 

Robert  Allen's  hard  work  and  his  un- 
dying effort  to  obtain  an  education  is 
what  education  is  all  about.  He  obvi- 
ously did  not  have  infused  into  him 
that  great  thirst  for  knowledge  we  all 
hear  about.  He  acquired  it  through  his 
own  limited  experience  and  acted 
upon  it  through  his  own  determina- 
tion. 

This  one  young  man  among  1.2  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  receiving  de- 
grees this  year  personifies  a  lesson 
that  we  should  all  take  back  home  and 
use  as  an  example  to  the  young  people 
of  today  who  think  that  television  and 
computers  are  the  means  and  ends  of 
education.  They  must  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  it  has  been  the  Robert 
Aliens  of  our  Nation's  history  with 
their  undying  appetite  for  answering 
the  questions  of  what  makes  things 
happen  that  have  brought  about  not 
only  those  televisions  and  computers 
but  the  electricity  that  powers  them 
and  the  human  element  that  makes 
them  of  value  to  us. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions of  Robert  Allen  and  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  succe.ss  as  he  en- 
rolls at  Vanderbill  University  in  Nash- 
ville this  fall.» 
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leached  into  drinking  water  supplies. 
The  pollution  control  provisions  of 
H.R.  3282  ignore  this  problem,  and 
only  deal  with  surface  water  sources. 
This  bill  must  be  strengthened  to  in- 
clude tough  groundwater  protections. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendments  to  be  proposed  by  Con- 
gressman Oberstar.  The  American 
people  are  counting  on  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  enact  the  strongest 
possible  protections  against  water  pol- 
lution. We  must  not  dirty  the  Clean 
Water  Act.« 


CLEANING  UP  THE  CLEAN 
WATER  ACT 

HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1984 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Clean  Water  Act  amendments,  H.R. 
3282,  as  reported  by  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee,  needs 
to  be  cleaned  up. 

The  legislation  has  many  good  fea- 
tures that  will  significantly  increase 
our  ability  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  water  resources.  However,  certain 
provisions  weaken  many  otherwise 
strong  portions  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  and  represent  a  step  backward. 

For  example.  H.R.  3282  would  lock 
in  water  pollution  discharge  permits 
for  a  decade,  blocking  any  future 
modifications  to  reflect  upgraded 
water  quality  standards  or  changes  in 
critical  pollution  control  requirements. 
This  is  a  major  change  from  the  cur- 
rent law  which  only  allows  5-year  per- 
mits to  be  Lssued.  Other  provisions 
delay  deadlines  already  written  into 
law  for  industrial  pollutants.  The.se 
delays  would  only  reward  those  firms 
which  have  dragged  their  feet  on  pol- 
lution control,  while  penalizing  their 
competition  which  properly  obeyed 
the  law. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  EDB, 
other  pesticides,  and  fertilizers  have 


THE  ARMS  RACE 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15.  1984 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  the  98th  Session  of 
Congress,  we  must  again  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  arms  race  is  out  of 
control  and  that  under  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  America  is  much  less 
safe  in  1984  than  it  was  in  1982. 

Despite  repeated  requests  for  bar- 
gaining chips,  the  administration  has 
done  little  to  see  that  there  was  a 
table  to  place  those  chips  on.  The 
Euro-missiles  were  deployed  last  De- 
cember and  the  Soviet  Union  respond- 
ed by  walking  out  of  the  talks  to  limit 
the  levels  of  first  strike  weapons  in 
Europe.  The  U.S.  self-interest  in  a  Eu- 
ropean deployment  can  be  readily  rec- 
ognized when  one  realizes  that  mis- 
siles based  in  Europe  can  hit  Soviet 
targets,  but  Soviet-based  missiles 
cannot  hit  targets  in  the  United  States 
except  in  a  small  part  of  northern 
Alaska. 

In  addition  to  the  European  weap- 
ons talks,  the  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks  [START]  have  ended.  Negotia- 
tions for  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test 
ban  continue  to  be  suspended.  The 
overall  chill  in  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations has  now  spread  to  less  critical 
areas  such  as  the  Olympic  games. 

What  can  be  done  to  bring  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
back  into  the  negotiating  process?  To 
begin  with,  it  would  be  useful  if  the 
level  of  rhetoric  were  toned  down  and 
accompanied  by  movement  away  from 
the  development  and  deployment  of 
ever  more  destructive  and  destabilizing 
weapons.  I  have  voted  against  the 
funding  of  destabilizing  weapons  in- 
cluding the  MX.  which  is  anything  but 
a  "Peacemaker, "  Pershing  II  and  Tri- 
dent II.  I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  recently  introduced  quick  freeze 
(H.R.  5571)  which  suspends  funds  for 
underground  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  deployment  of  first-strike 
and  antisatellite  weapons. 

There  are  those  who  argue  for  the 
strategic  necessity  of  nuclear  weapons. 
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others  comprehend  the  sheer  insanity 
of  devices  which  can  produce  fallout 
and  destruction  of  life  far  away  from 
their  intended  targets.  The  childhood 
chant,  "I'm  rubber  and  you're  glue. 
Whatever  you  do  to  me  sticks  to  you." 
is  applicable  to  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Although  all  of  the  destruc- 
tion will  not  bounce  back,  enough  will 
rebound  to  destroy  our  world  as  we 
know  it. 

Before  this  present  session  ends,  I 
hope  Congress  will  be  able  to  exert 
greater  influence  on  the  administra- 
tion to  achieve  a  renewed  and  sincere 
effort  to  end  the  arms  race.* 


THE  LATE  HAZEN  A.  DEAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  IS,  1984 

•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  fine  gentleman,  the 
late  Mr.  Hazen  A.  Dean,  of  Owens- 
boro,  KY.  who  recently  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  84. 

Mr.  Dean,  had  been  involved  in 
Scouting  for  70  continuous  years  of 
his  life,  both  as  a  Scout  and  as  a 
Scoutmaster.  During  his  Scouting 
career,  he  guided  86  young  men  to  the 
rank  of  eagle.  His  dedication  to  the 
youth  of  Daviess  County  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

In  addition  to  his  service  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Mr.  Dean  was 
active  in  his  community.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  and  logged  over 
11,400  hours  of  volunteer  service.  In 
1982,  the  Daviess  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion awarded  him  their  Liberty  Bell 
Award  for  his  many  years  of  service  to 
the  community. 

Mr.  Dean  has  certainly  left  his  mark 
on  his  community  and  on  the  lives  of 
those  who  knew  him  and  I  sincerely 
regret  his  death.  My  deepest  sympa- 
thy is  extended  to  the  members  of  his 
family.* 


DR.  ALEKSANDR  LERNER 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1984 

•  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  millions  have  suffered  under 
the  iron  hand  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
tonight  we  protest  the  continuing  op- 
pression of  Soviet  Jews.  One  such 
person  is  Dr.  Aleksandr  Lerner.  In 
1971,  Dr.  Lerner,  an  internationally 
know  cyberneticist,  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  Israel  with  his 
family.  He  was  the  first  high  level  sci- 
entist from  Moscow  to  apply  for  an 
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exit  visa.  Dr.  Lerner  was  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  IPAC  [International  Federa- 
tion of  Cybernetics]  and  served  as  the 
official  U.S.S.R.  representative  at  all 
international  meetings.  He  was  also  a 
professor  at  one  of  the  large  institutes 
on  cybernetics  for  over  20  years.  His 
application  was  rejected  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  access  to  state  se- 
crets, although  he  had  formerly  been 
permitted  to  travel  abroad  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity  for  many  years.  He 
was  dismissed  from  his  position  as  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Large- 
Scale  Systems  at  the  Institute  of  Con- 
trol Problems,  and  his  children  were 
also  dismissed  from  their  respective 
occupations.  Dr.  Lerner  and  his  family 
have  been  continually  harassed  by 
Soviet  authorities— acts  which  un- 
doubtedly led  to  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Judith,  of  a  heart  attack  in  July  1981. 
He  has  been  accused  of  espionage  and 
treason,  and  threatened  with  impris- 
onment, a  totally  ridiculous  charge. 

Thank  God  we  live  in  America, 
where  Dr.  Lerner  would  be  free  to 
speak  against  the  country  and  leave  it 
if  he  chose.  We  must  continue  to  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  our  Jewish  friends 
in  the  Soviet  Union  until  their  dreams 
are  finally  realized.* 
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THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FATHER  LOUIS  GIGANTE'S  OR- 
DINATION TO  THE  PRIEST- 
HOOD 


A  SPECIAL  COLLEGE  GRADUATE 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1984 

•  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
East  Los  Angeles  College  Graduation 
on  June  14,  1984,  was  very  special  this 
year  as  the  list  of  graduates  included  a 
lovely  lady  named  Guadalupe  Arguijo. 
The  reason  that  Lupe  is  so  unique  is 
that  she  is  79  years  young,  proving 
that  you're  never  too  old  to  reach  a 
goal.  Mrs.  Arguijo  began  her  college 
career  in  1981  at  the  age  of  76.  She  is  a 
bright,  articulate  woman,  fluent  in 
both  English  and  Spanish  who  was  de- 
termined to  get  a  college  education. 

This  June  her  dream  became  a  reali- 
ty, as  she  received  her  associate  of  arts 
degree  in  psychology,  and  a  certificate 
as  a  community  counselor. 

Mrs.  Arguija  was  born  in  Piedras 
Negras,  Mexico,  on  January  4,  1905. 
She  moved  to  New  Mexico  in  1912, 
then  to  California  in  1938.  She  has  re- 
sided in  Monterey  Park  ever  since. 
Mrs.  Arguija  raised  9  children,  and 
now  claims  27  grandchildren  and  11 
great-grandchildren. 

The  graduation  of  Guadalupe  Ar- 
guija from  East  Los  Angeles  College 
on  June  14,  1984,  was  noteworthy,  and 
a  reason  for  special  recognition.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  con- 
gratulating Mrs.  Arguija  on  her  ac- 
complishment. 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1984 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  and  distinct  honor 
that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Father  Louis  Gigante's 
ordination  to  the  sacred  priesthood  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  May 
30,  1959.  During  these  25  years  of  self- 
less commitment  Father  Gigante  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  all  of  the  people 
of  New  York. 

Born  in  1932  in  Manhattan's  Green- 
wich Village,  Father  Gigante  attended 
Georgetown  University  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  then  went  on  to  graduate 
studies  at  Saint  Joseph's  Seminary  in 
Yonkers.  New  York.  Since  his  gradua- 
tion from  Saint  Joseph's  in  1958, 
Father  Gigante  has  ministered  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  New  York.  For 
the  past  22  years  Father  Gigante  has 
served  the  community  of  New  York, 
especially  that  of  the  Bronx,  from  his 
beloved  Saint  Athanasius  Church 
which  is  located  in  the  Hunts  Point 
section  of  the  Bronx.  From  this 
church  Father  Gigante— who  is  known 
to  his  parishioners  simply  as  "Father 
G"— has  run  the  South  East  Bronx 
Community  Organization  [SEBCO]. 
In  his  capacity  as  president  of  SEBCO, 
Father  Gigante  has  been  led  by  an 
overwhelming  concern  for  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  the  young,  and  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

Beginning  in  1968  as  a  collection  of 
13  local  organizations— among  them 
business  institutions,  churches,  and 
community  associations— the  South 
East  Bronx  Community  Organization 
was  formed  under  the  strong  leader- 
ship and  careful  guidance  of  Father 
Louis  Gigante.  By  1975,  the  magnitude 
of  New  York's  urban  problems,  and 
the  demands  of  the  commitment  to 
eradicate  them,  had  decreased  SEBCO 
membership  to  five:  Saint  Athanasius 
Church,  Simpson  Street  Development 
Association,  Casita  Maria,  SISDA 
Yough  Inc.,  and  Saint  Chrysostom 
Church. 

By  1975  Father  Gigante's  formidable 
administrative  talents,  leadership 
skills,  and  selfless  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  the  underprivileged  began  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
the  Bronx.  Indeed,  by  1984  SEBCO" 
had  translated  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment funding  and  private  finan- 
cial assistance  into  1,500  section  8 
housing  units,  2  parks,  and  3  compa- 
nies two  of  which  are  profit  motivated. 

This  urban  "miracle"  has  increased 
the  morale  and  well-being  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Bronx  incalculably;  the 
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sense  of  hope  it  has  fostered  will  bene- 
fit the  community  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Hence.    Father    Gigantes    life    has 
indeed    exhibited    those    qualities    of 
leadership,  service,  and  pesonal  sacri- 
^tice  which  stand  as  the  epitomy  of 
^•^hat  is  admirable  within  the  human 
f  spirit.   While   others   dealt    with    the 
urban  problems  of  crime,  poverty,  and 
homelessness  by  running  away.  Father 
Gigante  dealt  with  these  seemingly  in- 
surmountable challenges   by   fighting 
back. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to 
have  had  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
laudable  achievements  of  this  out- 
standing community  leader,  servant  of 
God,  and  model  citizen.  It  is  my  deep- 
est hope  that  future  generations  of 
public  servants  and  social  activists  will 
use  Father  Gigantes  example  as  a  role 
model  to  be  followed. • 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GEORGE  PUTNAM 


June  15,  1984 


NATIONAL  RECOGNITION  FOR 
ROCKLAND  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1984 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Rockland  Junior  High  School  has 
been  recognized  for  many  years  in 
southeastern  Massachusetts  as  an  ex- 
citing and  innovative  educational  insti- 
tution. 

It  was  a  proud  moment,  but  scarcely 
a  surprise,  when  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Education  yesterday  selected  Roclr" 
land  Junior  High  for  the  Secondary 
School  Recognition  Program.  Rock- 
land Junior  High  was  1  of  only  202 
schools  nationwide  so  honored,  and 
the  only  junior  high  school  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Its  selection  came  as  a  result  of  the 
nomination  of  the  State  education  de- 
partment, interviews  with  parents,  .stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  administrators. 
and  a  review  of  the  schools  programs. 
The  schools  were  judged  on  student 
achievement,  teacher  efficiency,  and 
the  leadership  of  school  principals. 

Congrttulations  are  in  order  for  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Levine,  principal  of  Rock- 
land JuoiQj^High  School,  for  the  facul- 
ty and  staff.  Tor  the  students  of  Rock- 
land Junior  High,  and  for  the  entire 
community,  which  has  supported  and 
encouraged  excellence  in  its  public 
schoolsystem. 

As  Secretary  Terrel  Bell  acknowl- 
edged in  making  the  award  announce- 
ment. Rockland  Junior  High  School 
can  serve  as  an  outstanding  role  model 
for  o^her  middle  schools  across  our 
Nation.* 


HON.  BOBBI  HEDLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1984 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  significant  milestone  that  is 
being  celebrated  next  week  in  Los  An- 
geles. George  Putnam  is  celebrating  50 
years  as  a  journalist.  This  man.  who 
has  touched  the  lives  of  many,  is  an 
example  of  the  best  that  the  fourth 
estate  has  to  offer. 

His  story  is  that  of  the  American 
dream.  He  was  born  in  Minnesota,  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  hero  Israel  Putnam.  He  grew 
up  there  and  attended  Macalester  Col- 
lege. During  thai  time  he  started  his 
career  at  radio  station  WDGY  in  Min- 
neapolis later  moving  on  to  KSTP. 

In  1939.  he  went  to  the  Big  Apple." 
New  York  where  he  became  New  York 
City's  mo.st  listened  to  new.sman  work- 
ing at  WNBC.  But.  sunny  southern 
California  beckoned  and  George 
moved  West  and  for  the  past  39  years 
has  been  informing  Los  Angeles. 
When  the  magic  box  of  television  ar- 
rived, George  was  already  there  and 
became  one  of  the  first  television 
newsmen  in  the  Nation. 

Over  the  course  of  George's  career 
he  has  received  over  250  radio  and  tel- 
evision industry  awards  as  well  as 
scores  of  community  and  national 
commendations. 

The  fact  that  George  is  a  real  media 
star  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  honored  by  having  a  star  in 
his  name  placed  in  the  internationally 
famous  Hollywood  Walk  of  Fame. 
Xieorge   has   given   to   the  .southern 


California  communities  in  many  other 
ways  as  well.  He  has  been  involved  in 
programs  for  the  handicapped,  for 
drug  and  alcohol  abu.se.  for  young 
people,  for  the  elderly,  for  law  en- 
forcement, for  the  humane  treatment 
of  animals,  for  minority  rights,  and, 
whenever  called,  he  always  graciously 
donates  his  time  and  energy. 

People  across  the  Nation  know 
George  as  well  when  they  see  him 
every  New  Year's  Day  riding  his 
golden  palomino  in  the  Tournament  of 
Roses  paradr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  call 
George  Putnam  my  close,  personal 
friend.  He  is  a  man  who  despite  a  daily 
radio  and  television  .schedule  manages 
to  remember  virtually  every  detail  he 
has  ever  learned.  In  fact.  I  think 
George  could  recite  my  fathers  entire 
career  back  to  me  better  than  I  could 
myself. 

George  Putnam  has  been  a  major 
force  in  an  industry  that  has  revolu- 
tionized our  country.  He  is  a  man  who 
is  not  afraid  to  stand  up  for  what  he 
believes  in.  When  you're  right,  George 
will    tell    you    .so.    But.    when    you're 


wrong,  George  will  disagree  with  you 
and  never  waiver. 

I  can  think  of  several  broadcasting 
pioneers  in  southern  California  who 
are  today  still  working  in  the  business. 
But,  I  think  all  of  them  will  agree  that 
there  truly  is  only  one  George 
Putnam. 

A  kind  and  generous  man,  a  humani- 
tarian, an  authority  on  subjects  too 
numerous  to  mention,  George  Putnam 
is  an  example  of  the  best  in  this  coun- 
try. He  is  a  great  American.* 


June  15,  im 

AUPBAU  CELEBRATES  50  YEARS 
OP  PUBUCATION 


A    CONGRESSIONAL    SALUTE    TO 
CURT  SORENSON-1983-84 

PRESIDENT,  GREATER  LAKE- 
WOOD  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15,  1984 

•  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
22  the  Greater  Lakewood  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  hold  their  annual  In- 
stallation and  Awards  Dinner.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate and  commend  Mr.  Curt  Sor- 
enson.  outgoing  president  of  the 
Greater  Lakewood  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, on  a  job  well  done. 

Born  on  a  farm  in  western  Iowa, 
Curt  moved  to  Los  Angeles  after  com- 
pleting business  college.  He  entered 
the  Army  Air  Corps  and  spent  2  years 
in  India  while  his  transport  group  de- 
livered fuel  to  the  5th  Air  Force  in 
China. 

In  1949,  he  became  a  salesman  for 
the  Auto  Club  of  southern  California. 
He  held  this  position  until  1954,  when 
he  became  sales  manager.  At  this  time, 
he  also  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Flexco,  Inc.,  an  aerospace 
parts  manufacturer  in  Huntington 
Park. 

In  1956.  Curt  formed  CN  Sorenson  & 
As.sociates.  In  1965,  he  rejoined  the 
Auto  Club  and  later  became  district 
manager  of  their  south  Los  Angeles 
district  office.  He  was  transfered  to 
the  Bixby  Knolls  office  in  1973. 

Curt  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
Lakewood  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
11  years.  Over  the  years,  he  has  con- 
tinually worked  in  helping  make  the 
greater  Lakewood  area  a  better  place 
to  live  and  work.  His  dedication  and  ef- 
forts have  certainly  not  gone  unno- 
ticed by  the  community  and  they  can 
be  thankful  that  Curt  was  there  to 
donate  his  time. 

It  is  both  an  honor  and  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  call  the  Nation's  attention  to 
the  many  accomplishments  of  Curt 
Sorenson.  My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in 
congratulating  Curt  on  a  job  well  done 
and  wish  him  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  and 
their  three  children,  Scott,  Larry,  and 
Lisa,  all  the  best  in  their  future  en- 
deavors.* 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  IS,  1984 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Aufbau,  a  re- 
markable German-language  newspa- 
per whose  influence  extends  far 
beyond  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan, 
where  it  is  published,  and  also  far 
beyond  its  subscribers,  who  are  rela- 
tively few  In  number. 

For  half  a  century,  Aufbau  has  been 
a  powerful  force  in  the  German- 
Jewish  immigrant  community,  guiding 
the  refugees  from  nazism  through  the 
difficult  years  of  adjustment  in  a  new 
land  and  providing  them  with  moral 
and  spiritual  leadership. 

Aufbau's  influence  was  recognized 
by  President  Kennedy,  President 
Johnson  and  many  other  leading 
statesmen.  Among  its  friends  and  fre- 
quent contributors  have  been  Albert 
Einstein.  Thomas  Mann.  Henry  Kis- 
singer, and  Otto  Eckstein. 

Its  founder  and  owner,  the  New 
World  Club.  Inc.,  originated  in  1924  as 
a  social  and  sports-loving  membership 
club  for  German  immigrants.  On  or 
about  June  15.  1934.  the  year  after 
Hitler  came  to  power  in  Germany,  the 
club  decided  to  publish  a  regular  news- 
paper to  replace  its  mimeographed 
club  bulletin.  The  first  issue  came  out 
in  early  December  of  that  year.  The 
paper,  at  first  a  monthly,  wa^alled 
Aufbau,      meaning      "build-up*^      in 
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German  but  roughly  translated  as  're- 
construction" on  the  paper's  msist- 
head. 

After  1937  when  the  refugees  from 
Nazi  persecution  started  arriving  in 
greater  numbers,  Aufbau  became  a 
weekly  with  distribution  in  California, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  other  areas 
across  the  globe  where  the  immigrants 
found  refuge  and  were  settling. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
Aufbau  assumed  a  sharper  political 
profile— patriotically  American  and 
ruthlessly  anti-Hitler.  Efforts  to  pro- 
mote a  more  general  anti-German 
image  were  always  rejected,  however. 

After  the  war  ended,  Aufbau  began 
to  support  efforts  to  build  a  new  de- 
mocracy in  Germany.  It  also  vigorous- 
ly supported  the  birth  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  Later,  it  spearheaded  and 
helped  win  the  fight  for  German  resti- 
tution payments  for  the  victims  of 
nazism. 

Aufbau  has  never  had  a  large  circu- 
lation but  even  today,  subscribers 
share  each  issue  with  relatives, 
friends,  neighbors,  and  old-age  home 
pensioners,  so  that  its  readership  is  es- 
timated at  10  times  the  actual  circula- 
tion. 

Aufbau  is  read  in  some  45  countries 
where  German  refugees  have  settled. 
providing  a  vital  link  to  their  German 
roots  and  history.  Copies  of  Aufbau 
even  go  to  Eastern  Europe,  though  it 
seldom  reaches  the  libraries  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed. Mail  carriers  apparently 
pocket  the  paper  to  read  clandestinely 
at  home. 
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Since  1938.  Aufbau  has  had  only  two 
editors.  The  first.  Manfred  George, 
contributed  enormously  to  the  paper's 
growth  and  development.  After  Mr. 
George's  death  in  1965,  Han  Steinitz 
assumed  the  editorship,  maintaining 
the  paper's  influence  and  high  jour- 
nalistic standards  to  the  present  time. 

Today,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
a  salute  to  this  exceptional  newspaper 
and  to  send  it  best  wishes  for  another 
thriving  half  century  of  publication.* 


WINTHROP  YACHT  CLUB:  100 
YEARS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  15,  1984 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1882,  the  Winthrop  Yacht  Club  has 
been  a  centerpoint  of  boating  activity 
on  the  Massachusetts  coast.  During 
that  time,  membership  in  the  club  has 
grown  to  700  members  and  the  club 
has  developed  new  designs  of  very 
competitive  racing  boats.  The  club  has 
a  long  history  of  racing  class  boats, 
ever  since  the  first  design,  known  as 
the  "Winthrop  Fifteen  Foot  Class." 

These  boats  have  participated  in  3 
day  regattas  that  were  very  popular 
during  the  1930's  and  1940's.  More  re- 
cently, the  club  has  a  current  design 
of  racing  boats,  known  as  the  "Nation- 
al Ten  Class."  This  year  the  club  is 
celebrating  its  100th  anniversary  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  them  on  their 
long  years  of  dedication  to  boating.# 


r 
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The  Hoiise  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKEK  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
l)efore  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker; 

Washington.  DC. 

June  15.  1984. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  June  18.  1984 

Thomas  P  O  Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represrn  tatties. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Gracious  God.  may  we  be  aware  of 
the  passing  of  time  and  the  moments 
of  opportunity.  We  have  been  thank- 
ful when  we  have  used  the  time  given 
to  us  in  ways  that  contributed  to  the 
quality  of  life  for  ourselves  and  those 
about  us.  and  we  confess  that  we  have 
also  used  time  wastefuUy  or  foolishly. 
Encourage  us.  O  Lord,  while  time  is 
before  us.  to  make  wise  use  of  our  days 
to  better  be  the  people  we  ought  to  be 
and  to  do  the  things  that  make  for 
peace  in  our  land  and  in  our  world. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  I.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  Hou.se  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  3131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Kunyavsky; 

H.R  3221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
E.  Ward: 

H.R.  4201.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re 
scheduling  of  methaqualone  into  schedule  I 
of  the  Conlrollea  Substances  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  226  Concurrent  re.solution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  ConKre.s.s  regard- 
ing the  persecution  of  members  of  the 
Baha'i  religion  in  Iran  by  the  Government 
of  Iran. 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  4325)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assure,  through 
mandatory  income  withholding,  incen- 
tive payments  to  States,  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  child  support  en- 
forcement program,  that  all  children 
in  the  United  States  who  are  in  need 
of  assistance  in  securing  financial  sup- 
port from  their  parents  will  receive 
such  assistance  regardless  of  their  cir- 
cum.stances.  and  for  other  purposes. " 
disagreed  to  by  the  House,  agrees  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Hou.ses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Armstrong. 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN.  and  Mr.  Bradley  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  548.  Joint  Resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Presidents  Commi.ssion  on  Orga- 
nized Crime  to  compel  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  \Mlne.s.ses  and  the  production 
of  information,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint 
re.solutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.se  is 
requested: 

S  197  An  act  to  direct  thi>  Secretary  of 
the  Departmi-nt  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct an  independent  study  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  certain  industry  practices  and 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  rules  and 
regulations,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2483.  An  act  to  rename  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  Virginia  as  the  "Washing- 
ton Dulles  Inti  riiational  Airport"; 

S.  2619.  An  act  lo  extend  programs  under 
the  Indian  Education  Act  through  fiscal 
year  1985; 

S  2635  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions tor  the  Public  Buildings  Service  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  fi.scal 
year  1985; 

S.  2706  An  act  to  amend  tfie  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  tor  fi.scal  years  1985  and 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J  Res.  55  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as 
part  of  National  Flag  Day  activities; 

S.J  Res.  270  Joint  re.solution  designating 
the  Vkeek  of  July  1  through  July  8.  1984.  as 

National  Duck  Stamp  Week  and  1984  as 
the  Golden  Anniversary  Year  of  the  Duck 
Stamp  ■; 

S.J.  Res.  297  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  June  1984  as  Veterans'  Pref 
erence  Month  ';  and 

S.J.  Res.  306.  Joint  re.solution  to  proclaim 
July  10.  1984.  as    Food  for  Peace  Day.  " 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  for  the  call  of  the  Consent 
Calendar.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


JAMES  O.  EASTLAND  U.S. 
COURTHOUSE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3401) 
to  designate  that  hereafter  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  and  Courthouse  at  245 
East  Capital  Street  in  Jackson,  MS, 
will  be  known  as  the  James  O.  East- 
land Federal  Court  Building. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  3401 

Br  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  here- 
after the  United  States  Post  Office  and 
Courthouse  at  245  East  Capital  Street  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi  will  be  known  as  the 
James  O.  Eastland  Federal  Court  Building. 
Any  reference  in  any  law.  map.  regulation, 
document,  record,  or  any  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  such  building  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "James  O. 
Eastland  Federal  Court  Building." 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment:  Strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
That  the  United  Slates  Post  Office  and 
Courthou.se  located  at  245  East  Capital 
Street  in  Jack.son.  Mississippi,  shall  hereaf- 
ter be  known  and  designated  as  the  "James 
O.  Eastland  United  States  Courthouse". 
Any  reference  in  any  law,  map,  regulation, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  such  building  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "James  O. 
Eastland  United  Stales  Courthou.se"". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3401. 
a  bill  to  designate  that  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  and  Courthouse  at  245  East  Cap- 
ital Street  in  Jackson.  MS.  be  known 
as  the  "James  O.  Eastland  U.S.  Court- 
house. " 

Senator  James  O.  Eastland  was  born 
on  the  family  farm  in  Sunflower 
County.  Doddsville,  MS,  on  November 
28,  1904.  He  grew  up  in  Scott  County, 
MS.  and  was  a  graduate  of  Forest 
High  School.  He  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi.  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, and  the  University  of  Alabama. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1927 
and  commenced  practice  in  Forest, 
MS.  He  also  engaged  in  farming.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Mississippi  House  of 
Representatives  from  Scott  County  in 
1927  and  served  one  term  from  1928  to 


□  This  svmlxil  rcpresenis  ihc  time  of  day  durin>;  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407   is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullec"  symbol  ideniifies  scdlcmcnis  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  the  .Member  on  the  floor. 


1932.  Thereafter,  he  returned  to  Sun- 
flower County  to  farm  and  practice 
law. 

Senator  James  O.  Eastland  married 
Elizabeth  Coleman  in  1932  and  they 
have  four  children. 

Senator  Eastland  was  appointed  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  June  30.  1941,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  Septem- 
ber 28.  1941.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  November  3,  1942,  for  the 
term  beginning  January  3.  1943,  and 
was  reelected  for  five  succeeding  terms 
until  his  resignation  on  December  27, 
1978.  During  his  tenure  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Senator  Eastland  served  with 
distinction  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and 
was  the  author  of  agriculture  legisla- 
tion which  benefited  Americans  na- 
tionwide. In  addition,  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary longer  than  any  Senator  in  his- 
tory and  was  the  sponsor  of  significant 
anticrime  legislation.  Senator  Eastland 
is  the  first  Mississippian  to  have 
served  in  the  line  of  Presidential  suc- 
cession. He  was  elected  President  pro 
tempore  on  July  28,  1972.  He  was 
President  of  the  Senate  on  two  occa- 
sions; namely,  October  11,  1973. 
through  December  6.  1973,  and  August 
9,  1974,  through  December  19,  1974. 

In  view  of  his  many  years  of  service 
to  his  fellow  citizens,  and  his  many 
contributions  to  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life,  it  is  fitting  that  the  U.S.  post 
office  and  courthouse  at  245  East  Cap- 
ital Street.  Jackson,  Miss.,  be  known  as 
the  James  O.  Eastland  U.S.  Court- 
house. 

I  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  3401.* 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3401,  a  bill  paying  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator James  O.  Eastland  by  naming  the 
U.S.  post  office  and  courthouse  at  245 
East  Capital  Street  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
as  the  'James  O.  Eastland  U.S.  Court- 
house. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Eastland 
served  with  distinction  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  the  term  beginning  Janu- 
ary 3,  1943,  until  his  resignation  on 
December  27,  1978.  During  his  tenure, 
he  was  held  in  high  regard  by  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
served  with  distinction  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

I  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  3401.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  designate  the 
United  States  Post  Office  and  Court- 
house located  at  245  East  Capital 
Street  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  as  the 
James  O.  Eastland  United  States 
Courthouse." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  A.H.  McCOY  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3402) 
to  designate  that  hereafter  the  Feder- 
al building  at  100  West  Capital  Street 
in  Jackson,  MS,  will  be  known  as  the 
Dr.  A.H.  McCoy  Federal  Building. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 3402 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of. 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  here- 
after the  Federal  building  at  100  West  Cap- 
ital Street  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  will  be 
known  as  the  Doctor  A.H.  McCoy  Building. 
Any  reference  in  any  law.  map.  regulation. 
document,  record,  or  any  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  such  building  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  ""Doctor  A. 
H.  McCoy  Federal  Building." 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

That  the  Federal  building  at  100  West  Cap- 
ital Street  in  Jackson.  Mississippi,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
"Doctor  A.H.  McCoy  Federal  Building".  Any 
reference  in  any  law.  map.  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  any  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  such  building  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  ""Doctor 
A.H.  McCoy  Federal  Building '". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3402, 
a  bill  to  designate  that  the  Federal 
Building  at  100  West  Capital  Street  in 
Jackson,  MS,  be  known  as  the  D.A.H. 
McCoy  Federal  Bulding. 

Dr.  A.H.  McCoy  was  a  black  dentist 
who  provided  care  to  the  citizens  of 
Jackson,  MS,  for  over  40  years.  He 
worked  to  improve  the  plight  of  those 
living  in  poverty.  He  participated  in 
many  civic  organizations  and  was  con- 
stantly involved  in  the  activities  of  the 
community- 

As  a  business  leader.  Dr.  McCoy  was 
held  in  high  regard.  He  built  and  oper- 
ated two  movie  theaters  in  Jackson 
after  World  War  II  and  helped  to 
build  and  operate  a  trade  school  for 
veterans  after  the  war.  Dr.  McCoy  was 
in  the  forefront  in  the  struggle  to  gain 
equal  justice  under  the  law  for  all  citi- 
zens, black  and  white.  He  was  the  first 
State  president  of  the  NAACP  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  held  that  office  at  the 
time  of  the  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
1954. 

Dr.  McCoy's  widow,  the  former  Dr. 
Rose  Embly,  served  on  the  faculty  of 
Jackson  State  University  for  many 
years  where  she  was  a  professor  and 
headed  the  department  of  psychology. 
She  remains  active  in  the  community. 

Paying  tribute  to  Dr.  McCoy  by 
naming  the  Federal  Building  located 
at  100  West  Capital  Street  in  Jackson, 
MS.  in  his  honor  is  fitting  in  the  view 
of  his  dedication  and  service  to  the 
community  of  Jackson,  MS. 

I  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  3402.« 


•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3402,  a  bill  to  me- 
morialize the  late  Dr.  A.H.  McCoy  by 
designating  the  Federal  building  at 
100  West  Capital  Street,  in  Jackson, 
MS,  in  his  honor  and  concur  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Congressman  Robert  A.  Young.« 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  recoiisider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    EDGAR,    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  3401 
and  H.R.  3402. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objettion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RONALD  BECK 


(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday,  Ronald  James 
Beck  was  buried.  It  was  a  sad  day  last 
Friday  not  only  for  the  people  who 
knew  him  but  also  for  America. 

Ron  Beck  was  a  war  hero  who  served 
three  tours  of  duty  of  Vietnam.  He  re- 
ceived three  bronze  stars  and  two 
purple  hearts  along  with  more  than  a 
dozen  other  medals. 

Ron  Beck  survived  Vietnam.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  did  not  survive  a  decade 
of  battles  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration here  at  home.  Mr.  Beck  lived 
in  pain  for  19  years  as  a  result  of  a 
back  injury  suffered  in  Vietnam.  The 
pain  was  so  intense  he  had  to  drop  out 
of  school  and  could  not  hold  a  job. 

After  10  years  of  attempting  to  con- 
vince the  VA  that  he  was  fully,  rather 
than  partially  disabled,  Ron  Beck  fi- 
nally decided  he  had  had  enough 
when  he  was  notified  that  his  $535 
monthly  disability  payments  had  been 
cut  off  because  the  VA  claimed  he  had 
been  overpaid. 

The  VA  now  admits  that  it  was 
wrong  and  never  should  have  taken 
such  action  against  Mr.  Beck.  The 
VA's  admission  of  error  is  little  conso- 
lation, however.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  vet- 
erans deserve  to  be  treated  with  re- 
spect and  with  dignity.  Unfortunately, 
too  often  they  get  neither.  I  promise 
to  do  all  I  can  to  ensure  that  Ron  Beck 
will  not  have  suffered  in  vain  and  that 
this  tragedy  will  not  be  repeated. 
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NELLIS  AIR  FORCE  BASE,     HOME  abilities  and  the  rates  of  dependency  <2)  by  striking  out  ••$128"  and  '  $41-  in 

OP  THE  FIGHTER  PILOT"  and   indemnity  compensation   paid   to  clause   (B)   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per-  survivors    of    such    veterans,    and    for  Va'^y^str.lfng 'ourSsTand    •$4I"  in 

mission   to   address   the    House   for    1  otner  purposes,  as  amenaea.  ^^^^^^   ,j,,   ^^^j   inserting   in   lieu    thereof 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  ""^  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ..J54"  ^j  ••$43",  respectively: 

remarks.)  H.R.  5688  (4)  by  striking  out  •  $62^  in  clause  (D)  and 

Mr.    REID.    Mr.   Speaker.   Nellis   Air  Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  insfrting  in  lieu  thereof  "$65;; 

Force  Base.  NV.  is  known  as  the  Home  Representatives    of   the    United    States    0/  *^    ^  f^""'"?.  °"'     *.   JJ\J:.^^ 

of  the  Fighter  Pilot,  and  justly  so.  Vir-  Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  ^re/^'Trfkrng'rt'-Jire^'fn 'clause  ,F, 

tuaily    every    iree-woria    lignier    piioi  short  title;  references  to  title  38,  united  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$121  ". 

since  the  Korean  conflict  has  trained  states  code 

,. „      •„.     i.„  'T'««n«»l    X«„V,K„  U7<.or,  »i « ■  «.»  V  uut.  CLOTHING  ALLOWANCE  FOR  CERTAIN  DISABLED 

there.  And.  its  Tactical  Fighter  Weap-  section  1.  (a)  Thi.s  Act  may  be  cited  as  veterans 

'l^!:lTuahl'^!^^tl^Z'T^tiZ^1nr  J^"  „^^\'''*"'    Compensation  Amendments  sec.  103.  Section  362  is  amended  by  strik- 

ate-level  fighter  weapons  training  for  for  Fiscal  Year  1985  i^^  o„t  ..,338..  ^nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

mission-ready  air  crews.  ib)  Except  as  otherwise  expre,ssly  provid  $353 

Much   of  the  success  of  this  center  ed.  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 

can  be  attributed  to  three  of  the  men  repeal  is  expre.ssed  in  terms  of  an  amend-  "^pendency  and  indemnity  compensation 

who  commanded  it   men  who  continue  "^ent  to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro-  Sec    104.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 

to  call  Las  Veeas  home  vision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  411  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

r-^t,    or-    VT^k  Xavi^r  fr..inH»H  th«.  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provi.sion  of  <a)  Dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 

Oen.  K.  u.  ^Ck  lay  or  lounaea  tne  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  g^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  shall  be  paid  to  a  surviving  spouse. 

center     in     1966.     laylor.     nimseil     a  based  on  the  pay  grade  of  the  person  upon 

highly  decorated  fighter  ace.  spent  30  TITl^  l -DISABILITY  COMPENSATION  ^.^o^e  death  entitlement  is  predicated,  at 

years  commanding  fighter  units.  The  ^r^MorWiTioVi                 indemnity  monthly   rates  set  forth  in  the  following 

combat   veteran   of   two   wars   i.s   now  compensation  table: 

president  of  First  Western  Savings  &  Part  A-Rate  Increases  Pay  grade                                    Monthly  rate 

Loan.  disability  compensation                          E-1 M81 

Gen.   Homer  Hansen,   the   first   Air  sec.  lOl. -a)  Section  314  is  amended-                ^-2 495 

Force  pilot  to  ny  100  combat  missions  ,,,  ^y  striking  out    $64-  in  subsection  (ai        *^'^ 507 

in  Korea,  took  command  after  General  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $67  •;                       ^  * ^^^ 

Taylor.    Hansen,    who    also    received  (2)  by  striking  out    $118' in  sub.section 'b)        ^"^ ^^^ 

many  decorations,  including  the  Dis-  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    123';                      ^"° 567 

tinguished  Flying  Cross,  is  now  an  ex-  <3)  by  striking  out    $179-  in  subsection  (o       ^-^ »36 

ecutive  with  Family  Savings  &  Loan.  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $187-:                     *;-» wa 

In  the  early  seventies  Gen.  William  '4)  by  striking  out    $258    in  suteection  (d)        E-9 656 

Chairsell     commanded     the     center.  *"l'"f  "'^..n".!"; '««!°  in\,?h  ^..inn  ,.,       w1 633 

-.      .                   ,              »-   ..»          -1    »          J  (5)  by  sinking  out    $364    in  sutj-section  (e)         "' ^ "''•' 

Having  served   as  a   fighter  pilot,   and  ^^^  .^serting  in  lieu  thereof    $380-;                         w  3 651 

military  leader  for  32  years.  General  (6)  by  striking  out    $459  '  in  subsection  <f)       W-4 689 

Chairsell  retired  from  the  Air  Force  in  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof   $479  :                    O  l 6O8 

1973.    He   then    became    an   executive  (7)  by  striking  out    $579"  in  subsection  (gi       0-2 628 

with  the  Union  Plaza  Hotel.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $604  ':                      0-3 672 

Three  commanders  who  gave  nearly  (8)  by  striking  out    $67r  in  subsection  (h)       0-4 710 

100  years  of  cumulative  service,  to  our  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $700  ;                      O  5 783 

military  *^'  ^^  striking  out  "$755-  In  subsection  (i>        0-6 882 

Threeleaders  who  continue  to  serve  ^"^ '?f ''"V"  '*''"  I^^f^U*'"'' "'k     .            nl .  lit 

»u«  ii..*^.»„»^  ««^  «„„^,.  «»  »v,i,.  xi»»;^ '10)  by  striking  out    $1,255    in  subsection         0-8 1.046 

the  interests  and  needs  of  this  Nation  ,j,  ^„^  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $l,309' ;              O  9 1,123 

in  Las  Vegas.  dD  by  striking  out     $1,559-  and    $2,185-        O  10 ^  1,230 

—^^^^—  In  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there-  >  if  the  veteran  .served  a.s  sergeant  major  of  the 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  °'  -$1,626'  and    $2,279-.  respectively;  Army,  .senior  enli-sted  advi.sor  of  the  Navy,  chief 

CDrAV-rD   DD/-»  TirXirD/~»Dir  '12)  by  striking  out  "$1,559"  in  subsection  ma.sier . sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  sergeant  major  of 

bftAK-tK  f KU    1  tMfUKt.  ,,,  ^^^^j  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $1,626":  ^^^  Manne  Corps,  or  master  chief  petty  officer  of 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is  (13)  by  striking  out    $1,719"  in  subsection  Z ^^^^'^^^^'^^tl^^^T^^ 

the  day  for  the  consideration  of  bills  (m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $1,793  ;  rate  shall  be  $707 

under  suspension  of  the  rules.  •  l^)  by  striking  out    $1,954"  in  subsection  n  rhe  leteran  served  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  '"*  *"^  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -$2,038":  Chiefs  of  staff,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army,  ciiief 

S    rulp  T    thp  Chair  annmincp-;  that  hp  '^^i  by  striking  out    $2,185"  each  place  it  of  Naval  Operations.  Cfiief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 

..,               \                  y   announces  tnai  ne  ^             ^   ^^  subsections   (o)   and   (p)   and    In-  P"--"'   °'  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  at  the 

will     postpone     further     proceedings  sertlng  in  lieu  thereof    $2  279"  applicable  time  designated  b>  section  402  of  this 

today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the  ,i6,  bv  .striking  out    $938    and    $1,397"  in  ""■■  'h<  surviving  spouses  rate  shall  be  $1,319 

rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  sub.section  t)  and  m.seriing  in  lieu  thereof  *2)    Subsection    (b)    of    such    section    is 

yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  $978"  and    $1457  ,  re,spectlvely;  amended  by  striking  out  "$53"  and  inserting 

the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4  (17)  by  striking  out    $1,404"  in  subsection  '"  ''^"  thereof    $55". 

of  rule  XV  <s)  and  inserting   m   lieu   thereof  "$1,464-;  '3'    Subsection    (c>    of    such    section    is 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will  and  fnTm'^hi'', hereof'"! i°45-  ■*'"""  ^"'^  '"'"'■ 

hp  tftlcpn  nn  Tiip<:Hav    TiinplQlQR4  ( 18)  by  striking  out     $271-  in  subsection  mg  in  lieu  thereof    $145^ 

be  taken  on  Tuesday.  June  19.  1984.  (ti  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $283-.  "»'    Subsection    (d)    of    such    section    is 

^— ^^~^—  (b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  amended  by  striking  out    $68  '  and  inserting 

VETERANS"               COMPENSATION  f"ay  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with  '"  ''*""  thereof    $71". 

AMTrMn*/TFNT.<5        POP        FT.«;PAT  the  increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the  (b)  Section  413  is  amended— 

YTAR  IQfiS                                 flbCAL  ^^^^^  ^j  disability  compensation  payable  to  '1'  by  striking  out  "$233"  in  clause  (1)  and 

iiLArt  v»<^o  persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  -$243': 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  In  receipt  of  <2)  by  striking  out  •$334 "  in  clause  (2)  and 

I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$348  ; 

the  bill  (H.R.  5688)  to  amend  title  38.  H  of  IHIe  38.  United  States  Code.  '3'  by  striking  out  ■$432' in  clause  (3)  and 

TT„i*o<4  c»«»<...  r-^^.^    »«  r.^^.,i^,>  »  „«^t  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$451   :  and 

United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  cost-  additional  compensation  for  dependents  (4)  by  striking  out  ■•$432"  and  ••$87"  in 

of-living  increase  for  fiscal  year   1985  Sec  102.  Section  315(1)  is  amended-  clause    (4)    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

in  the  rates  of  compensation  paid  to  di  by  striking  out    $77    m  clau.se  (A)  and  $451"  and  "$9r',  respectively, 

veterans    with    service-connected    dis-  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $80":  (o  Section  414  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  out  '$139"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$145": 

(2)  by  striking  out  •$233"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  l..;u  thereof  '•|243'^:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  '•$118"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$123". 

effective  date  for  rate  increases 

Sec,  105.  The  amendments  made  by  this 

part  shall  take  effect  on  December  1.  1984, 

Part  B— Compemsation  Program 

Amendments 

presumption  of  service-connection  for 

lupus 
Sec.  111.  (B)  Section  301(3)  is  amended  by 
inserting  below  "Leukemia"  the  following: 
"Lupus  erythematosus,  systemic". 

(b)  Section  312  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'to  a  degree  of  10  per- 
cent or  more"  each  place  it  appears; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  10  percent  degree  of 
disability  or  more"  each  place  it  appears: 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  'or  aggravated  by" 
both  place  it  appears. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1984. 
percentage    of   disability   for    peace-time 

service-coinnected  disabilities  in  order 

TO  receive  additional  compensation  for 

dependents 

Sec.  112.  <a)  Section  335  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "SO  per  centum"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "30  percent". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1984. 
TITLB  II-OTHER  VETERANS' 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS 

advisory  committee  on  atomic  veterans 

Sec  201.  <a)(l)  Chapter  3  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  222  the  following  new 
section: 
S  223.  Advisory  Committee  on  Veterans  ExpoRed 

to  Ionizing  Radiation 

••(a)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  an 
advisory  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Veterans  Exposed  to 
Ionizing  Radiation  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  •committee"). 

"(b)  The  committee  shall  consist  of— 
(1)  members  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator from  the  general  public,  including— 

"(A)  veterans,  or  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  veterans,  who  were  exposed  to  ioniz- 
ing radiation  from  the  testing  of  a  nuclear 
device  or  during  the  occupation  of  Hiroshi- 
ma or  Nagasaki  during  World  War  II: 

"(B)  individuals  who  are  recognized  au- 
thorities in  fields  pertinent  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation, including  the  health-care  needs  of 
persons  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation:  and 

-(C)  representatives  of  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities; 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (or  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  from  the  Defense 
Nuclear  Agency):  and 

"(3)  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  the 
Chief  Benefits  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration (or  their  designees). 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
the  number,  terms  of  service,  and  pay  and 
allowances  of  members  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator,  except  that 
the  term  of  service  of  any  such  members 
may  not  exceed  three  years. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall,  on  a  regular 
basis,  consult  with  and  seek  the  advise  of 
the  committee  with  respect  to  (1)  the  ad- 
ministration of  benefits  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
veterans  who  were  exposed  to  ionizing  radi- 


ation during  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service,  (2)  the  unique  needs  of  such  veter- 
ans and  their  depiendents  and  survivors  with 
respect  to  compensation,  health  care,  and 
rehabilitation,  and  (3)  the  basis  for.  and  ap- 
propriateness of.  the  recognition  of  disabil- 
ities, disorders,  infirmities,  diseases,  or  chro- 
mosomal damages  as  symptomatic  of  expo- 
sure to  ionizing  radiation, 

"(e)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1985.  and  not 
later  than  July  1  of  each  second  year  there- 
after, the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  report  on  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  pertain  to  veterans  exposed  to  ionizing 
radiation.  The  committee  shall  include  in 
each  such  report  an  assessment  of  the  needs 
of  such  veterans  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion, health  care,  and  rehabilitation,  a 
review  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  designed  to  meet 
such  needs,  and  such  recommendations  (in- 
cluding recommendations  for  administrative 
and  legislative  action)  as  the  committee  con- 
sider appropriate.  The  Administrator  shall 
immediately  submit  such  report  to  the  Con- 
gress with  any  comments  concerning  the 
report  that  the  Administrator  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

••(f)  The  committee  may  also  submit  to 
the  Administrator  such  other  reports  and 
recommendations  concerning  veterans  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiation  as  the  committee 
considers  appropriate. 

••(g)  The  Administrator  shall  include  in 
each  annual  report  submitted  to  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  214  of  this  title  a  sum- 
mary of  all  reports  and  recommendations  of 
the  committee  submitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor since  the  previous  annual  repor'.  of  the 
Administrator.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  222  the 
following  new  item: 

•'223.  Advisory  Committee  on  Veterans  Ex- 
posed to  Ionizing  Radiation.", 
(b)  Section  223  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1984. 

vocational  training  assistance  for  new 

PENSION  recipients  UNDER  AGE  50 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter 
15  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"§  524.    Vftcational    training   assistance    for    new 

pension  recipients  under  age  ,50 

"(a)  This  section  applies  (in  addition  to 
the  other  requirements  of  this  title)  to  the 
awarding  of  pension  to  a  veteran  under  the 
age  of  50. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  under  the  age 
of  50  who  has  applied  for  pension  and  has 
been  determined  to  be  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled  from  a  non-service-connected 
disability  and  otherwise  to  be  entitled  to 
pension,  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
whether  the  achievement  of  a  vocational 
goal  by  the  veteran  is  reasonably  feasible. 
Any  such  determination  shall  be  made  only 
after  a  personal  interview  with  the  veteran 
by  a  Veteran's  Administration  employee 
who  is  trained  in  vocational  counseling. 
Failure  of  the  veteran  to  participate  in  the 
interview  and  to  otherwise  participate  in  a 
manner  required  by  the  Administrator  in 
order  to  make  such  determination  shall 
result  in  this  suspension  of  the  veteran's 
pension  until  the  veteran  completes  the  re- 
quired participation. 

"(c)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  achievement  of  a  vocational  goal  by  the 


veteran  is  not  reasonably  feasible,  payment 
of  pension  to  the  veteran  shall  continue. 

"(d)(1)  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  achievement  of  a  vocational  goal 
by  the  veteran  is  reasonably  feasible,  then 
the  veteran  may  elect  to  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  vocational  training  under  this  sub- 
section. Any  such  program  shall  be  designed 
in  consultation  with  the  veteran  in  order  to 
meet  the  veteran's  individual  needs. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  1502  and  1503  of  this  title,  a  voca- 
tional training  program  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  shall  be  carried  out  as  a  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  under  chapter 
31  of  this  title. 

"(3)  A  veteran  enrolled  in  a  vocational 
training  program  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  pension  in  accordance  with  this  chap- 
ter and  may  receive  any  of  the  types  of  serv- 
ice and  assistance  described  in  section 
1504(a)  of  this  title  with  the  exception  of  a 
subsistence  allowance  and  other  assistance 
authorized  by  sections  1508  and  1512  of  this 
title. 

"(4)(A)  The  vocational  training  provided  a 
veteran  under  a  vocational  training  program 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  48 
months. 

"(B)  Upon  completion  of  a  program  of  vo- 
cational training  under  this  section,  a  veter- 
an may  receive  the  counseling  and  place- 
ment and  postplacement  services  described 
in  clauses  (2)  and  (5)  of  section  1504(a)  of 
this  title  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  18 
months. 

"(5)  A  program  of  vocational  training  may 
not  be  begun  under  this  section  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  to  whom  this 
section  applies  who  is  entitled  to  increased 
pension  by  reason  of  being  permanently 
housebound  or  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance who  pursues  a  vocational  training 
program  under  this  section  and  whose  enti- 
tlement to  pension  is  terminated  after  com- 
pletion of  such  program  solely  because  the 
amount  of  the  veteran's  annual  income  is 
greater  than  the  applicable  maximum 
annual  income  limitation,  the  eligibility  of 
the  veterans  for  drugs  and  medicine  under 
section  612(h)  of  this  title  shall  continue 
(without  regard  to  the  amount  of  the 
annual  income  of  the  veteran)  for  one  year 
after  such  termination  of  the  veteran's  enti- 
tlement to  pension.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  523  the 
following  new  item: 

"524.  Vocational  training  assistance  for  new 
pension    recipients    under   age 
50.". 
(b)  Section  524  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  the  awarding  of  pen- 
sion for  which  application  is  first  received 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984. 

SERVICEMEN'S  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Sec  203.  (a)  Section  767  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$35,000"  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$50.000 ': 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  amount  of  $30,000. 
$25,000,  $20,000,  $15,000.  $10,000,  or  $5,000" 
in  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "any  amount  less  than  $50,000 
divisible  by  $5,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  amount  of  $35,000, 
$30,000,  $25,000,  $20,000,  $15,000,  or 
$10,000  "  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in 
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lieu  thereof    the  amount  of  $50,000  (or  any 
lesser  amount  divisible  by  $5,000)  \ 

<b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1984 

AUTOMOTIVE  ADAPTIVE  EQUIPMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  1902(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  $4.400'  and  insertmg  in  lieu 
thereof    $5,000  '. 

(b)  Section  1903(c)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followmg  new  sen 
tence:  ■An  eligible  person  who  owns  an 
automobile  or  other  conveyance  for  which 
such  person  has  received  assistance  under 
this  chapter  and  who  subsequently  conveys 
such  automobile  or  other  conveyance  is  en- 
titled to  adaptive  equipment  assistance 
under  this  chapter  for  an  automobile  or 
other  conveyance  acquired  after  such  con- 
veyance, regardless  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  conveyance  was  made.  ". 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT]  Will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
included  extraneous  matter,  on  H.R. 
5688. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
before  the  House  a  bill  to  provide  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  rates  of  compen- 
sation paid  to  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  and  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  payments 
[DIG]  for  the  survivors  of  veterans 
who  die  of  service-connected  causes. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  this  bill  is  4.3 
percent.  The  effective  dale  of  the  rate 
increase  is  E>ecember  1,  1984. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  compensation  and 
Die  purposes  are  not  indexed  by  law. 
Therefore,  we  must  make  annual  ad- 
justments and  this  bill  will  offset  the 
rate  of  inflation  that  has  occurred 
since  the  last  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  budget  authority  and 
outlays  contained  in  this  bill  are 
within  the  target  allocation  for  com- 
pensation and  Die  t)enefits  as  con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  budget  res- 
olution. The  4.3  percent  cost-of-living 


increase  is  the  major  provision  of  this 
bill.  It  will  benefit  2.25  million  veter- 
ans and  300,000  survivors  of  veterans 
who  die  of  service-connected  causes. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  let  our  veter- 
ans and  their  families  know  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  places  the 
highest  priority  on  service-connected 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  of  the  House  to  discuss  in  detail 
other  provisions  of  the  bill.  They  are 
set  out  in  the  committee  report.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  rate  increase,  the  bill 
would: 

Increase  the  one-time  automobile  al- 
lowance for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  from  $4,400  to  $5,000. 

Permit  an  eligible  veteran  to  be  re- 
imbursed for  the  special  adaptive 
equipment  required  because  of  disabil- 
ity for  the  safe  operation  of  the  vehi- 
cle if  the  veteran  divests  himself  or 
herself  of  the  title  to  a  previously  pur- 
chased and  adapted  vehicle; 

Increase  the  maximum  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  available  to  active 
duty  military  personnel  from  $35,000 
to  $50,000; 

Add  the  disease  lupus  to  the  list  of 
chronic  diseases  for  which  compensa- 
tion is  paid;  and 

Establish  an  advisory  committee  on 
veterans  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would 
make  certain  vocational  training  bene- 
fits available  for  .some  veterans  under 
the  age  of  50  who  are  eligible  for  pen- 
sion benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  encourage  certain  younger 
veterans  who  are  disabled  to  overcome 
their  disabilities  and  become  employed 
rather  than  stay  on  the  Government 
pension  rolls.  This  provision  of  the  bill 
is  discretionary  in  that  the  Adminis- 
trator would  make  the  decision  as  to 
which  veterans  might  be  prime  candi- 
dates to  participate  in  the  program. 
We  think  the  program  will  permit 
some  veterans  to  go  back  to  productive 
jobs,  thus  saving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment money  in  the  long  run.  The  pro- 
gram is  a  pilot  program  and  would 
expire  in  1989.  At  that  time  the  com- 
mittee will  evaluate  the  results  of  the 
program  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  is  cost-effective  and.  if  so.  whether  it 
should  be  extended  beyond  the  1989 
date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation,  Pension  and  Insurance. 
Mr.  Applegate.  for  his  leadership  in 
getting  this  measure  to  the  floor.  He 
has  done  an  outstanding  job.  In  addi- 
tion. I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  Mr.  McEwen.  who 
has  cooperated  fully  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  committee.  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  [Dr.  Rowi^nd].  for  his  inter- 
est in  this  bill.  Dr.  Rowland  and  Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT  are  the  chief  sponsors 


of  the  provision  of  the  bill  that  would 
establish  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Veterans  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation. 
They  worked  very  hard  to  get  this  ac- 
complished. 

Finally,  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  want  to  rec- 
ognize the  outstanding  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  my  good 
friend.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  for  his 
work  on  this  bill.  He  has  been  a  great 
help  to  the  leadership  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  sincerely  appreciate  his  co- 
operation. I  am  grateful  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee:  Mr.  Hall, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Leath.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 
Dowdy.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt, Mr.  Denny  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Burton.  All  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee have  attended  the  hearings  and 
markup  sessions  and  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  time  and  attention 
they  have  devoted  to  this  bill. 

This  is  a  good  measure.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House 
to  support  the  bill. 

n  1210 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5688.  and  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Pen- 
sion. Mr.  Applegate,  for  his  dedicated 
efforts  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  He. 
and  his  colleague  from  Ohio,  the  sub- 
committee's ranking  member,  Mr. 
McEwEN.  have  done  an  excellent  job 
of  consolidating  several  pressing  issues 
into  a  bipartisan,  noncontroversial 
measure. 

I  also  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, for  his  continuing  leadership 
in  addressing  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
service-connected  disabled  veterans 
and  their  widows  and  survivors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  this  House 
shares  with  me  the  conviction  that 
this  Nation  owes  much  more  than  it 
can  possibly  repay  to  those  who  have 
become  disabled  in  the  .service  of  our 
country.  From  time  to  time,  therefore, 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  act  to  alleviate 
the  financial  hardships  or  inequities 
that  affect  the  lives  of  service-connect- 
ed disabled  veterans. 

These  veterans— and  their  depend- 
ents, through  their  representatives  in 
the  several  veterans'  organizations- 
ask  of  their  Government  only  that 
they  be  accorded  the  respect  they  are 
certainly  due.  When  these  representa- 
tives appear  before  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  they  are  always  most 
gracious. 

This  graciousness  was  amply  demon- 
strated last  year  when,  in  response  to 
budgetary  necessity,  all  the  veterans' 
organizations  agreed  to  a  6-month  de- 


ferral of  the  normally  scheduled  cost- 
of-living  Increase. 

The  administration,  in  the  budget 
submitted  for  fiscal  year  1985,  project- 
ed a  4.3-percent  compensation  COLA 
with  an  effective  date  of  April  1985. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Public  Law  98-223  was 
passed  and  signed  following  that  sub- 
mission. It  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  compensation  COLA's 
be  effective  on  December  1  of  each 
year,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
depart  from  that  target.  We  should 
not  ask  these  disabled  veterans  to  wait 
for  their  benefits  a  day  longer  than 
absolutely  necessary  when  this  Con- 
gress has  already  made  its  intentions 
clear. 

I  support  such  an  increase,  with  an 
effective  date  of  December  1.  and  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee who  voted  unanimously  for  this 
measure  in  urging  the  House  to  act  fa- 
vorably upon  it. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  has 
other  valuable  and  compassionate  as- 
pects that  make  it  good  legislation. 

The  modest  increase  in  the  one-time 
automobfle  allowance  for  certain  serv- 
ice-connected veterans  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. It  represents  a  vitally  needed  ad- 
justment if  we  are  to  offer  relief  to 
those  men  and  women  whose  day-to- 
day routines  depend  on  reliable  de- 
vices to  operate  their  automobiles.  We 
must  assure  them  of  the  means  to  op- 
erate their  cars  safely  and  with  up-to- 
date  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  systemic  disease 
known  as  lupus— a  disease  of  the 
body's  connective  tissue— is  difficult  to 
diagnose  and  is  often  masked  as  other 
ailments  In  its  early  stages.  The  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  recognizes  this 
disease  to  be  a  seriously  debilitating 
one.  and  this  legislation  would  add 
lupus  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
list  of  chronic  diseases  for  which  com- 
pensation is  payable  on  a  presumptive 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  our  veteran 
population,  there  are  those  nonser- 
vice-connected  pensioners  who  have 
developed  crippling  diseases  or  have 
suffered  debilitating  injuries  after 
their  military  service.  Many  of  these 
men  and  women  are  relatively  young- 
there  are  some  35.000  who  are  under 
50— and,  because  of  their  disabilities, 
have  been  unable  to  join  the  regular 
workforce. 

Although  the  pension  program  has 
not.  to  date,  included  vocational  reha- 
bilitation as  part  of  its  scope,  this  bill 
would  in^itute  such  a  goal  for  a  pilot 
period  of  5  years.  It  would  be  directed 
at  those  pensioners  under  50  consid- 
ered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  be  eligible  for  job  training  and 
counseling.  As  these  veterans  are 
trained  and  find  jobs,  their  numbers 
on  the  pension  rolls  should  decrease, 
offering  both  a  reduction  in  costs  to 
the  Government,  and  an  increase  in 
income  to  the  veterans. 


Holding  a  job  is.  for  most  of  us.  a 
mark  of  achievement  and  dignity.  For 
those  who  wish  to  work  but  cannot  be- 
cause they  are  blocked  by  a  disability, 
this  bill  would  clear  the  way  toward 
adding  a  number  of  productive  and 
proud  years  to  their  lives. 

Last  year  the  President  signed  into 
law  a  measure  that  required  the  VA  to 
look  into  the  possibility  of  instituting 
a  study  of  the  effects  of  ionizing  radi- 
ation on  veterans.  Because  of  the  de- 
layed and  insidious  effects  of  atomic 
radiation,  we  are  just  now  coming  to 
grips  with  the  potential  damage  it  may 
possibly  inflict. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
league. Dr.  Rowland,  in  sponsoring 
the  portion  of  this  bill  that  would 
create  an  advisory  committee  to  over- 
see studies  of  atomic  radiation.  It 
would  also  set  in  place  the  mechanism 
with  which  to  catalog  and  review  the 
wealth  of  medical  data  that  is  current- 
ly not  adequately  compiled. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would 
increase  the  maximum  amount  of 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  from 
$35,000  to  $50,000,  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government.  The  SGLI  Program  has 
been  a  good  one,  one  that  has  assured 
our  active-duty  servicemen  and  women 
fair  insurance  coverage  during  times 
when  private  policies  may  not  be  prac- 
tical. 

In  order  to  keep  the  maximum  SGLI 
level  competitive  with  other  plans.  We 
have,  from  time  to  time,  raised  its 
limits.  This  bill  once  again  provides 
that  necessary  and  equitable  adjust- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5688  is  a  well-con- 
sidered bill.  All  its  provisions  have  as 
their  goals  the  best  interests  of  our 
veterans,  and  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  urging  the  House  to  see  to  it 
that  those  interests  are  justly  served. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  note  his  valuable  contributions  of 
leadership  and  expertise  as  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  in  helping  to  guide  this  bill 
through  the  committee. 

I  wish  to  also  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Compensation  and  Pension 
Subcommittee  [Mr.  Applegate]  for  his 
guidance  and  bipartisan  spirit  in  co- 
ordinating the  various  bills  that  make 
up  this  measure.  He  is  truly  commit- 
ted to  bettering  the  lives  of  our  veter- 
ans, and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  on  the 
subcommittee  with  him. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  am  privileged  to 
work  with  our  distinguished  chairman 
[Mr.  Montgomery].  In  concert  with 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  he  rep- 
resents the  best  this  Nation  can  offer 
to  her  veterans. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  5688, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  it  with- 
out delay.  America's  service-cormected 
disabled  veterans  are  among  our  most 
valued  national  resources,  and  I.  for 
one,  believe  they  are  deserving  of  no 
less  than  the  best  this  Congress  can 
offer. 

These  veterans  have  been  patient 
with  their  Government— they  accept- 
ed a  COLA  delay  last  year  and  they 
have  worked  closely  with  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  to  work  within 
a  limited  budget  this  year. 

I  agree  with  the  committee  that  we 
must  move  forward  in  the  spirit  of 
Public  Law  98-223  and  provide  this 
much-needed  increase  for  December  1 
of  this  year. 

As  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  has  noted 
most  eloquently,  the  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  include  necessary  adjust- 
ments for  specially  adapted  automo- 
biles, improved  SGLI  insurance  rates, 
the  institution  of  Disabled  Pensioners 
Vocational  Program,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  Atomic  Veterans'  Advisory 
Committee,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  cosponsored.with  Mr.  Row- 
land. 

I  stand  firmly  behind  the  intent  of 
these  provisions  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same  and  support 
this  bill. 

Again.  I  commend  the  chairman.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  and  Mr.  Applegate 
for  their  leadership  in  directing  this 
measure  through  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Puerto  Rico  [Mr.  Corrada]. 

n  1220 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5688.  a  bill 
providing,  among  other  things,  an  ad- 
justment to  service-connected  disabil- 
ity compensation  and  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  for  veterans 
and  their  survivors  reflecting  the 
impact  inflation  has  on  these  sorely 
needed  benefits.  The  measure  also  pro- 
poses a  modest  increase  from  $4,400  to 
$5,000  in  the  one-time  automobile  al- 
lowance for  certain  service-cormected 
disabled  veterans. 

The  provisions  contained  in  the  leg- 
islation are  warranted  and  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  welfare  of 
our  veterans.  We  must  continue  to 
revise  the  benefits  our  veterans  and 
their  survivors  receive  to  ensure  that 
inflation  does  not  subdue  the  original 
intent  of  Congress  when  approving 
these  benefits.  Our  veterans  depend 
dearly  and  some  totally  on  these  bene- 
fits for  their  sustenance  and  daily 
living.  Our  responsibility  to  these  loyal 
servants  of  democracy  and  freedom. 
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and  to  the  survivors  of  those  who 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  the 
America  we  enjoy  today,  demand  our 
consistent  review  of  their  needs  in  line 
with  the  changing  economic  situation 
of  the  Nation.  The  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment the  bill  proposes  reflects  our 
commitment  to  the  welfare  of  our  vet- 
erans in  just  reciprocity  for  their 
deeds  on  our  behalf. 

The  increase  in  the  one-time  auto- 
mobile allowance  for  our  disabled  vet- 
erans is  also  fitting.  Given  the  soaring 
increase  in  the  cost  of  automobiles  in 
recent  times,  the  current  $4,400  grant 
which  we  approved  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, fails  to  properly  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  established. 
Automobiles  with  adaptive  equipment 
are  no  longer  within  the  economic 
reach  of  many  of  our  disabled  veter- 
ans. We  must  increase  our  participa- 
tion in  this  effort  to  secure  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity  for  disabled  veterans 
to  acquire  the  kind  of  automobile  that 
suits  the  needs  their  special  conditions 
demand.  These  special  conditions, 
such  as  the  loss  of  extremities  and  the 
like,  were  suffered  at  our  expense.  We 
must  continue  to  alleviate  the  burden 
their  past  sacrifices  in  the  defense  of 
our  ideals  pose  on  their  daily  living. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  this  sound  legislation  craft- 
ed to  further  our  efforts  on  behalf  of 
our  most  deserving  citizens. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  again  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ham- 
merscHmidt]  and  thank  him  for  the 
work  he  has  done  on  this  bill,  plus  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Apple- 
gate),  who  is  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee and  who  would  be  handling 
the  bill  today  if  he  did  not  have  a 
matter  that  he  had  to  attend  to.  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McEwen].  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  that  we  are 
very  proud  that  all  of  the  members  of 
the  sulKommittee  did  go  to  all  of  these 
hearings  and  had  100-percent  attend- 
ance at  these  hearings,  which  included 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall.  Jr.].  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Marti- 
nez), the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Leath].  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mica],  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Dowdy),  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie], 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Denny  Smith),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton).  So  we  are 
very  proud  of  that  record.  It  was  a  full 
attendance  when  this  bill  was  reported 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Edgar),  who  is 
chairman    of    the    Subcommittee    on 


Hospitals  and  Health  Care  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
think  the  Subcommittee  on  Compen- 
sation. Pension,  and  Insurance  did  an 
excellent  job  in  putting  the  legislation 
together.  I  commend  the  chairman. 
•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  commenting  on  H.R.  5688.  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Ohio  [Bob  McEwen)  tor 
his  assistance  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  As  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Sul)committee  on  Compensation. 
Pension,  and  Insurance,  he  has  worked 
with  diligence  and  perseverance  to 
shape  this  legislation.  During  the  vari- 
ous meetings  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee.  Bob  has  been  an 
outstanding  supporter  of  the  veterans 
compensation  program.  His  willingness 
to  meet  with  me  and  the  various  veter- 
ans' organizations  has  been  of  invalu- 
able assistance  in  resolving  trouble- 
some issues. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  am  grateful 
for  the  support  and  cooperation  given 
to  me  by  our  chairman.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery and  by  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  genlleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Hammerschmidt).  The  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  can  always 
count  on  the  leadership  of  these  men; 
and  when  it  comes  to  veterans'  pro- 
grams, their  record  speaks  for  itself.  I 
just  want  to  express  my  feelings  about 
their  magnificent  contributions  in 
shaping  the  legislation  to  care  for 
tho.se  who  have  fought  for  and  defend- 
ed our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more  than 
2.25  million  veterans  receiving  com- 
pensation as  a  result  of  having  in- 
curred disabilities  during  their  mili- 
tary service.  The  basic  purpose  of  the 
disability  compensation  program, 
throughout  its  history,  has  been  one 
of  providing  a  measure  of  relief  from 
the  impaired  earning  capacity  of  veter- 
ans disabled  as  the  result  of  their  mili- 
tary service.  The  amount  of  compensa- 
tion payable  varies  according  to  the 
degree  of  di.sability,  which  in  turn,  is 
required  by  law  to  represent  to  the 
extent  practicable,  the  average  impair- 
ment in  earning  capacity  resulting 
from  such  di.sability  or  combination  of 
disabilities  in  civil  occupations. 

We  also  have  over  300.000  widows 
and  children  receiving  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  as  survivors 
of  veterans  who  died  from  service-re- 
lated causes.  The  purpose  of  this  bene- 
fit is  to  provide  partial  compensation 
to  the  designated  survivors  for  the  loss 
in  financial  support  sustained  as  the 
result  of  the  service-connected  death. 
Income  and  need  are  not  factors  in  de- 
termining a  surviving  spouse's  or 
child's  entitlement  since  the  Nation 
assumes,  in  part,  the  legal  and  moral 


obligation  of  the  veteran  to  support 
his  wife  and  children. 

The  centerpiece  of  this  bill  is  the 
cost-of-living  increase  of  4.3  percent  in 
disability  compensation  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
in  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation for  widows  and  children  of  vet- 
erans who  died  from  service-connected 
causes.  It  has  an  effective  date  of  De- 
cember 1.  1984.  and  is  in  agreement 
with  Public  Law  98-223.  which  con- 
tained a  sense  of  the  Congress  state- 
ment that  the  next  COLA  should  be  in 
December.  The  Budget  Committee 
agrees  with  us  and  funds  for  this  bill 
are  within  our  target  allocation  for 
compensation  in  the  House-passed 
budget  resolution.  I  also  want  to  point 
out  that  this  increase  for  service-con- 
nected veterans  will  have  the  same  ef- 
fective date  as  the  indexed  non-serv- 
icc-connected  pension  program.  This 
should  eliminate  some  of  the  concern 
as  to  which  of  the  programs,  service- 
connected  or  non-service-connected, 
are  adjusted  on  a  more  timely  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  all 
Members  are  aware  of  the  concern  of 
those  veterans  who  were  exposed  to 
radiation  while  in  service,  either  in  the 
occupation  forces  in  Japan  or  while 
participating  in  the  atmospheric  test- 
ing of  nuclear  devices.  Beginning  in 
1945  and  continuing  until  1963,  the 
U.S.  Government  exploded  approxi- 
mately 235  nuclear  bombs  or  devices 
over  the  American  Southwest  and  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense estimates  approximately  220.000 
military  personnel  participated  in 
those  tests.  Many  of  them  were  ex- 
posed to  low-level  ionizing  radiation 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  accu- 
rately documented.  Additional  person- 
nel may  havo  been  exposed  to  low- 
level  radition  while  in  the  occupation 
forces  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
Japan  in  1945. 

Public  concern  about  the  health  ef- 
fects of  low-level  ionizing  radiation 
has  been  heightened  in  recent  years 
by  the  results  of  several  studies.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  spent  close  to  $2 
billion  for  research  on  the  health  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  radiation.  At  least 
80.000  scientific  papers  on  the  subject 
have  been  published  worldwide.  There 
is  still  much  uncertainty  about  the 
effect  of  exposure  to  low-level  ionizing 
radiation  and  how-  to  predict  the  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  low  doses  of  ioniz- 
ing radiation. 

Because  of  these  uncertainties,  the 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  97-72 
which  authorized  the  provision  of 
basic  health  care  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  a  veteran's  disability 
if  it  is  found  that  during  active  service, 
he  or  she  may  have  been  exposed  to 
ionizing  radiation.  Public  Law  98-160. 
enacted  in  1983.  contained  a  provision 
which  requires  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  consider  the  feasi- 


bility of  conducting  an  epidemiological 
study  of  the  effects  of  low-level  radi- 
ation on  veterans  exposed  in  service. 

The  bill  we  bring  to  you  today  would 
create  an  advisory  committee  to  look 
into  the  special  problems  and  needs  of 
veterans  exposed  to  radiation.  It  is 
considered  vitally  important  that  a 
mechanism  be  put  in  place  for  review- 
ing the  volumes  of  medical  and  scien- 
tific data  that  are  now  available  on 
this  subject.  This  wealth  of  informa- 
tion is  meaningless  to  veterans  or  their 
survivors  if  there  is  no  mechanism  to 
sort  through  the  data  and  literature 
and  make  objective  determinations  on 
whether  or  not  particular  disorders 
are  relattble  to  a  veteran's  military 
service.  This  advisory  committee 
should  be  of  material  assistance  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
to  the  Congress  in  evaluating  the 
needs  of  this  group  of  veterans  and 
their  survivors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  recognize  the  efforts  of  our 
colleagues  from  Georgia,  the  Honora- 
ble Roy  Rowland  and  the  Honorable 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt  from  Ar- 
kansas, on  behalf  of  atomic  veterans. 
They  have  been  most  vigorous  and 
tireless  in  their  efforts  in  this  area. 

One  of  the  significant  provisions  of 
our  amendments  is  the  vocational 
training  to  be  made  available  to 
younger  disabled  wartime  veterans 
who  are  in  receipt  of  pension.  This 
pilot  program  will.  I  believe,  show  that 
with  a  minimum  investment,  we  can 
restore  these  unfortunate  veterans, 
disabled  after  their  discharge,  to  a 
productive  place  in  our  society.  This 
optimism  as  to  the  potential  for  suc- 
cess is  reflected  in  the  cost  estimates 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
and  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
which  anticipate  a  net  savings  by  the 
end  of  either  the  third  of  fourth  year. 
Initially,  it  will  be  available  to  pen- 
sioners going  on  the  rolls  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  If  it  looks  like  it  will 
work  as  we  intend  it  to,  we  can  open  it 
up  to  all  younger  disabled  veterans  al- 
ready receiving  pension.  And  whether 
we  rehabilitate  10  or  10,000  veterans  in 
this  pilot  program,  it  is  a  far  greater 
achievement  to  restore  veterans  to 
productive  life  than  to  continue  them 
on  pension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  increase  from 
$35,000  to  $50,000  in  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  for  our  active 
duty  and  Ready  Reserve  personnel  is 
most  appropriate.  The  Defense  De- 
partment has  strongly  endorsed  the 
increase  and  described  it  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  compensation  package  for 
military  personnel.  Since  the  premi- 
ums paid  by  service  personnel  will 
cover  the  costs  of  the  increased  protec- 
tion, it  represents  no  budget  increase. 
Also,  I  would  point  our  that  through 
efficient  management  of  this  program, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  an- 
nounced a  premium  reduction  of  some 


31  percent  to  be  effective  July  1,  1984. 
As  a  result,  our  military  personnel  will 
be  able  to  have  $50,000  coverage  after 
enactment  of  our  amendments  at  a 
lower  cost  than  they  now  pay  for 
$35,000  protection. 

Another  provision  would  increase 
the  one-time  automobile  allowance  for 
certain  service-connected  veterans 
from  $4,400  to  $5,000.  This  aDowance 
is  a  readjustment  benefit  for  veterans 
with  certain  severe  service-connected 
disabilities  such  as  the  loss  of  an  arm 
or  leg,  and  has  not  been  increased 
since  1981.  It  is  a  one-time  benefit  and 
the  VA  estimates  700  such  cases  will 
be  approved  in  fiscal  year  1985,  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  $500,000. 

This  bill  would  also  straighten  out 
another  inequity  caused  by  a  recent 
ruling  by  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Current  law 
provides  that  a  veteran  who  meets  the 
requirements  for  the  one-time  pay- 
ment of  the  automobile  allowance  is 
eligible,  on  a  continuing  basis,  for  re- 
imbursement of  the  costs  of  special 
adaptive  equipment  necessary  for  the 
veteran  to  operate  the  vehicle  in  a  safe 
marmer.  For  example,  a  veteran  with  a 
leg  amputation  may  require  an  auto- 
matic transmission  or  repositioning  of 
the  pedals  on  the  floorboard.  The  law- 
further  provides  that  a  veteran  is  not 
entitled  to  adaptive  equipment  for 
more  than  one  automobile  at  any 
time.  The  General  Counsel  ruled  re- 
cently that  reimbursement  for  adapt- 
ive equipment  is  prohibited  if  the  pre- 
viously purchased  and  adapted  auto- 
mobile has  been  sold  or  given  to  a 
spouse  or  family  member  in  the  same 
household.  In  effect,  the  general  coun- 
sel said  the  vehicle  remains  in  his 
household  and  is  available  to  him. 

This  means  that  if  an  eligible  veter- 
an has  an  older,  worn-out,  and  unreli- 
able car  with  adaptive  equipment  fur- 
nished by  the  VA  many  years  ago  and 
he  replaces  that  old  car  with  a  new 
one,  reimbursement  cannot  be  made 
for  the  adaptive  equipment  on  the  new 
car  if  title  to  the  old  car  is  transfered 
to  the  spouse  or  teenaged  child.  But 
there  is  no  problem  if  he  sells  the  old 
car  to  a  neighbor  who  in  turn  resells 
the  car  to  the  spouse  or  child.  Our 
amendment  would  simply  permit  the 
veteran  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  re- 
quired adaptive  equipment  on  the  new 
car  if  he  divests  himself  of  title  to  the 
old  car. 

Another  amendment  in  the  bill 
would  add  systemic  lupus  erythemato- 
sus to  the  list  of  chronic  diseases  in 
section  301  of  title  38.  Systemic  lupus 
is  a  disease  that  affects  connective 
tissue  of  the  body.  Symptoms  that 
appear  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease are  sometimes  difficult  to  diag- 
nose, except  in  retrospect.  Many  times 
it  appears  as  arthritic  like  symptoms, 
skin  rashes,  or  fever,  and  the  accurate 
diagnosis  of  lupus  is  not  made  until 
many  months  after  the  first  symp- 


toms. This  amendment  would  permit 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  pay 
compensation  if  this  disease  is  mani- 
fested within  the  first  year  after  sepa- 
ration from  service. 

This  amendment  would  also  modify 
the  requirement  that  a  chronic  disease 
be  manifested  to  a  compensable  degree 
within  the  presumptive  period,  a  re- 
quirement that  is  usually  honored  in 
the  breach  when  it  is  shown  that  the 
disease  actually  existed  during  that 
period.  It  is  most  difficult  in  many 
cases  to  fix  the  actual  level  of  disabil- 
ity which  existed  during  the  first  year 
after  discharge,  even  though  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  the  condition  exist- 
ed during  that  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  completes  my  com- 
ments on  the  bill.  It  is  a  good  one.  rea- 
sonable in  its  costs  and  its  approach  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  veterans  in  a 
responsible  manner.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure.* 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5688,  the  Veterans' 
Compensation    Amendments    Act    of 

1984.  This  measure  authorizes  a  4.3- 
percent  cost-of-living  increase  for  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities and  to  survivors  of  veterans  eligi- 
ble for  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  [Did.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  Veterans'  Committee 
approved  this  increase  effective  De- 
cember 1,   1984,  rather  than  April  1, 

1985.  as  had  been  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  committee  felt  it 
unfair  that  veterans'  cost-of-living  in- 
creases be  delayed  for  2  years  in  a  row. 
Some  2.25  million  veterans  nationwide 
and  approximately  6.300  in  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota  can  look  for- 
ward to  this  increase  later  this  year. 

Another-  noteworthy  aspect  of  this 
legislation  is  authorization  of  an  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  Atomic  Veterans. 
This  will  give  greater  focus  and  atten- 
tion to  the  concerns  of  atomic  veter- 
ans in  the  Veterans'  Administration.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  advisory  commit- 
tee will  be  active  and  aggressive  in 
making  recommendations  to  the 
agency  and  not  become  a  rubber 
stamp  of  existing  agency  policy  in  this 
area. 

Active-duty  service  men  and  women 
will  benefit  as  a  result  of  the  increase 
in  servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
coverage  from  $35,000  to  $50,000.  As 
the  Veterans'  Administration  plans  a 
31-percent  reduction  in  premium  costs 
effective  July  1,  1984,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  insuree  will  have  to  pay  addi- 
tional premium  costs  for  this  extra 
coverage. 

Another  positive  step  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  authorization  for  a  5-year  pilot 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
to  pension  beneficiaries  under  age  50. 
Presently,  this  category  of  veterans  is 
ineligible  for  these  benefits.  The  VA's 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  has 
had  outstanding  success  in  assimilat- 
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ing  severely  wounded  veterans  back 
into  society.  Extending  the  services 
and  training  available  under  the  pro- 
gram will  greatly  assist  this  other 
group  of  veterans  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment and  further  assimilating  into 
normal  society.  I  might  point  out  that 
by  the  end  of  the  5-year  authorization 
of  this  provision  a  net  inflow  to  the 
Treasury  is  expected. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
increase  in  the  one-time  automobile  al- 
lowance from  $4,400  to  $5,000.  This  in- 
crease will  enable  disabled  veterans  to 
keep  up  with  rising  costs  in  purchasing 
adaptive  equipment.  A  provision  is  also 
included  permitting  veterans  to  be 
paid  for  adaptive  equipment  on  a  new 
car  if  he  transfers  title  of  the  older 
adapted  car  to  another  person. 

All  things  considered  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent bill  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
worked  with  the  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  at  both  the  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  levels.* 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5688, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  COMMIS 
SION  AUTHORIZATION,  1985 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5606)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1985.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
H.R. 5606 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ihr 
second  sentence  of  section  314  of  the  Peder 
al  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  USC. 
439c)  IS  amended  by  striking  out  and  '  after 
•1978."  and  by  inserting  after  1981  '  the 
following:  .  and  $12,019,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985" 

Sec.  2.  Section  314  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  USC  439c)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  Sec  314  and  insert 
ing  in  lieu  thereof    Sec  314  'a)';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followint;  new 
subsection: 

<b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  subsection  (ai  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985.  then- 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Commission  for  such  fi.scal  year  $815,000  for 
moving  the  offices  of  the  Commi.ssion  to  a 
new  facility  and  for  nece.s.sary  physical  im 
provements  to  such  facility.". 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Swift]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Swirr]. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5606  is  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

As  reported  from  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee,  the  bill  author- 
izes a  total  of  $12,834,000  for  the  up- 
coming year.  This  amount  is  $814,000 
less  than  the  Commission  request. 

This  propo.sed  budget  for  1985  covers 
many  activities  related  to  the  Presi- 
dential election  this  year,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  postelection  duties  of  the 
Commission.  The  FEC  is  required  to 
oversee  spending  that  is  expected  to 
reach  $1  billion  in  this  election  cycle, 
and  to  audit  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  will  have  been  spent  by  the  Presi- 
dential candidates. 

The  authorization  total  includes  sev- 
eral major  items.  Two  of  the  largest 
portions  of  the  $12.8  million  are 
$11,289,000  to  maintain  the  current 
services  level  at  the  Commission,  and 
$295,000  for  a  new  computer  contract 
when  the  current  5-year  contract  ex- 
pires in  April. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  it  is  important  to  have  suffi- 
cient up-to-date  computer  capability 
at  the  Commission  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  FEC  gathers  and 
stores  enormous  amounts  of  informa- 
tion. 

They  track  documents,  maintain  the 
details  of  financial  iran.sactions,  sum- 
marize the  activities  of  political  com- 
mittees—and their  data  processing 
equipment  is  vitally  important  to 
enable  them  to  perform  those  duties. 

Second,  the  Commission  is  responsi- 
ble for  making  much  of  this  informa- 
tion it  gathers  available  to  the  public 
in  a  timely  and  understandable  fash- 
ion. This  di.sclosure  function  is  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  computer  both  a.ssists 
the  Commission  in  organizing  the 
data,  and  ultimately  makes  it  possible 
to  present  the  data  in  a  form  that  is 
much  easier  for  people  to  read  and  un- 
derstand than  the  form  in  which  it  is 
initially  received  by  the  Commission. 

Third,  by  the  nature  of  their  func- 
tion, most  of  the  Commission's  budget 
goes  for  staff,  but  their  computer  ca- 
pability has  helped  keep  staff  costs 
down.  At  its  1981  high  point.  Commis- 
sion .staffing  was  282  positions;  pres- 
ently, the  Commission  is  operating 
with  fewer  than  245  staff. 

That  is  about  a  13-percent  decrease 
in    staff,    which    has    been    achieved 


while   the   Commission's  duties   have 
been  steadily  growing. 

The  number  of  political  action  com- 
mittees (or  PAC's)  filing  with  the 
Commission  has  risen  by  more  than  20 
percent  in  that  time,  and  the  overall 
amount  of  money  spent  in  elections— 
which  the  Commission  must  track- 
continues  to  increase  dramatically 
each  year. 

In  addition  to  these  components, 
there  is  a  rather  small  item- $95,000— 
for  the  Commission's  National  Clear- 
inghouse on  Election  Administration. 
This  is  to  develop  voluntary  voting 
systems  standards,  and  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  several  years  of  study. 

Finally,  the  last  major  item  in  this 
proposed  authorization  is  $1,155,000  to 
cover  the  expected  costs  of  the  Com- 
mission's move  to  new  offices. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time 
that  the  basic  working  conditions  at 
the  Commission  are  poor.  Their  build- 
ing neither  accommodates  their  needs, 
especially  for  adequate  public  access 
to  their  offices,  nor  meets  the  General 
Services  Administration's  require- 
ments for  physical  standards,  such  as 
fire  safety. 

Since  their  lease  will  expire  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  Commission  has  been  work- 
ing with  GSA,  and  with  GSA's  recom- 
mended space-planning  contractor,  to 
determine  whether  to  move  or  to 
renovate.  The  conclusion  of  the  con- 
tractor is  that  relocation  would  be  sub- 
stantially less  expensive  than  renova- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  renovation  could 
never  provide  adequate  space  for 
access  ijy  the  general  public  to  Com- 
mission meetings  and  to  their  public 
records.  Accordingly,  the  Commission 
plans  to  move  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  the  committee  supports  that 
plan. 

A  portion  of  the  total  amount  that 
the  committee  is  recommending  for 
these  moving  costs  is  to  cover  the  ex- 
pected increase  in  rent  when  the 
FECs  current  lease  expires.  The  re- 
mainder, $815,000.  is  a  one-time  cost. 
It  is  specifically  for  the  costs  of  the 
move  itself,  and  of  any  necessary  phys- 
ical improvements  to  the  new  facility. 
Any  of  the  amount  that  is  not  used  for 
either  of  those  purposes  will  revert  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  Commission  budget  request 
and  supporting  testimony,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  each  of  these 
items  is  essential  for  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  the  Commission  in  the  up- 
coming year. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  authorization. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5606,  as  amended, 
is  the  Federal  Election  Commission's 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1985. 


The  Federal  Election  Commission's 
request  was  for  $13,648,000  and  278 
employees  for  fiscal  year  1985  at  an  in- 
crease of  27  percent  over  last  year's 
level.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  recommended  $10,230,000  and 
236  positions.  The  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  approved  $12,834,000. 
That  same  amount  has  been  included 
in  this  year's  appropriation  by  the 
House  committee. 

The  components  of  this  request  in- 
clude: $11,289,000  which  is  the  5-per- 
cent increase  over  last  year's  appro- 
priation and  is  the  base  figure  re- 
quired to  maintain  fiscal  year  1984 
level  of  activity:  $1,155,000  for  reloca- 
tion expense  of  which  $815,000  is  dedi- 
cated solely  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
move  and  cannot  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  Additionally,  the  au- 
thorization contains  $295,000  for  the 
projected  cost  of  a  new  computer  con- 
tract and  $95,000  for  completion  of  the 
voting  system  standards  study  by  the 
Clearinghouse. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission 
also  requested  additional  moneys  to 
increase  entry  into  the  computer  to  in- 
clude individual  contributions  between 
$200-$500.  enhance  the  contractual  ca- 
pability of  the  National  Clearinghouse 
on  Election  Administration,  and  to 
hire  15  additional  staff  persons.  The 
committee  did  not  believe  these  addi- 
tional requests  were  warranted  at  this 
time. 

At  this  authorization  level,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  amount— excluding  the 
move  coBts— represents  an  11.9  percent 
increase  over  last  year's  appropriation. 

The  minority  is  not  opposed  to  this 
authorization  which  was  worked  out 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee's 
Task  Force  on  Elections  (Mr.  Swift] 
and  its  distinguished  ranking  member 
(Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Swift]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5606.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 


RECOGNIZING  THE  IMPORTANT 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  ARTS 
TO  A  COMPLETE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  452)  rec- 
ognizing the  important  contributions 
of  the  arts  to  a  complete  education. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  452 

Whereas  historically  the  arts  have  provid- 
ed societies  with  a  truly  human  means  of 
expression  that  goes  well  beyond  ordinary 
language: 

Whereas  the  arts  serve  as  a  powerful  ex- 
pression of  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  a 
means  to  challenge  and  extend  the  human 
experience,  and  as  a  distinctive  way  of  un- 
derstanding human  beings  and  nature: 

Whereas  few  areas  of  life  are  as  important 
to  a  free,  democratic  society  as  education: 

Whereas  a  country  in  which  pluralism  and 
individual  expression  are  an  essential  part 
of  its  character  must  rely  on  a  high  level  of 
shared  education  to  foster  a  common  cul- 
ture: 

Whereas  public  discussion  following 
recent  studies  of  education  in  America  indi- 
cates an  increasing  desire  to  strengthen  our 
Nation's  schools; 

Whereas  the  arts  provide  an  important 
aspect  of  a  complete  education  and  have 
been  included  as  one  of  the  six  basic  aca- 
demic subjects  by  the  college  board; 

Whereas  practice  and  preparation  in  the 
arts  can  develop  discipline,  concentration, 
and  self-confidence; 

Whereas  participation  in  the  arts  helps  to 
develop  the  higher  levels  of  skill,  literacy, 
and  training  essential  to  enable  individuals 
to  participate  fully  in  our  national  life; 

Whereas  exposure  to  the  arts  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  diverse  cultures  of  the  world; 

Whereas  the  arts  serve  to  preserve  our 
uniquely  American  culture  and  provide  a 
particularly  effective  means  to  present  it  to 
other  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  arts  enrich  our  lives  by  offer- 
ing fulfillment  through  self-expression  and 
aesthetic  appreciation:  Now,  therefore  be  it, 
'  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  we  recognize 
the  important  contribution  of  the  arts  to  a 
complete  education  and  urge  all  citizens  to 
support  efforts  which  strengthen  artistic 
training  and  appreciation  within  our  Na- 
tion's schools. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
KoGOvsEK]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  GuNDERSON]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  KogovsekI. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before 
us  this  morning.  House  Joint  Resolu- 


tion 542,  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member.  This  resolution  has  enjoyed 
bipartisan  support  at  every  step,  from 
introduction  through  unanimous  ap- 
proval by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  It  is  backed  by  the  Con- 
gressional Arts  Caucus.  This  legisla- 
tion has  no  cost,  but  it  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

House  Joint  Resolution  452  acknowl- 
edges the  valuable  contributions  of 
the  arts  to  a  complete  education.  The 
resolution  calls  attention  to  the  role  of 
the  arts  in  human  experience,  the  role 
of  education  in  fostering  democracy 
and  culture,  and  the  benefits  of  expo- 
sure to  and  participation  in  the  arts. 
The  resolution  also  urges  all  citizens 
to  support  efforts  to  strengthen  artis- 
tic training  and  appreciation  within 
our  Nation's  schools. 

At  a  time  when  the  issue  of  educa- 
tion is  high  on  the  public  agenda,  we 
must  not  forget  the  contributions  of 
the  arts  to  a  well-rounded  education. 
Many  recent  reports  on  educational 
quality  have  emphasized  the  arts  as  a 
basic  academic  subject.  For  example, 
the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education  report  stated  that 
in  high  school,  a  high  level  of  shared 
education  in  five  basic  subjects,  "to- 
gether with  work  in  the  fine  and  per- 
forming arts  and  foreign  languages, 
constitutes  the  mind  and  spirit  of  our 
culture,"  Studies  published  by  the  Col- 
lege Board  and  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
also  cite  the  importance  of  arts  in  edu- 
cation. 

Through  this  resolution,  we  also 
hope  to  stimulate  discussion  about  the 
need  to  expose  students  to  the  arts 
and  to  increase  support  for  arts  educa- 
tion programs.  Testimony  before  our 
subcommittee  revealed  that  many  stu- 
dents have  not  had  adequate  exposure 
to  arts  education.  For  example,  ele- 
mentary schools  are,  on  the  average, 
committing  only  4  percent  of  the 
school  week  to  arts  instruction,  with 
only  a  quarter  of  that  provided  by 
trained  art  teachers. 

In  addition,  funding  cutbacks  at  all 
levels  of  government  have  resulted  in 
reductions  in  art  courses  in  the  school 
curriculum.  Fiscal  year  1982  was  the 
last  year  that  the  Federal  Government 
provided  grants  to  the  local  level  spe- 
cifically for  arts  in  education.  This  di- 
minishing support  is  beginning  to  take 
its  toll.  The  president  of  the  Maryland 
Institute's  College  of  Art  has  noted 
that  in  his  State,  there  has  been  a  50- 
percent  drop  in  the  last  5  years  in  the 
number  of  high  school  students  ex- 
pressing an  interest  in  pursuing  arts  as 
an  area  of  study  in  college. 

Through  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  452,  we  wish  to  demon- 
strate that  arts  education  is  a  Federal 
priority  and  to  generate  increased  sup- 
port through  Federal  leadership.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  the 
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Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
supporting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  lime  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
452  was  introduced  by  our  colleagues 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Downey)  and 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the 
chairman  and  vice  chairman,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Congressional  Arts 
Caucus.  I  commend  them  both  for 
their  leadership  in  focusing  attention 
on  the  arts  in  education.  Their  resolu- 
tion now  has  more  than  180  cospon- 
sors. 

The  resolution  sets  forth  the  numer- 
ous ways  in  which  study  of  the  arts  en- 
riches our  lives  and  would  have  the 
Congress  recognize  this  important  con- 
tribution of  the  arts  of  a  complete 
education.  In  addition,  the  resolution 
would  have  the  Congress  urge  all  citi- 
zens to  support  efforts  which 
strengthen  artistic  training  and  appre- 
ciation within  our  Nations  schools. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
adopting  this  resolution  here  today, 
we  affirm  the  importance  of  the  arts 
to  a  basic,  well-rounded  education. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  in  some 
areas  to  neglect  the  arts  and  many 
Americans  have  had  no  training  at  all 
in  the  subject.  We  just  want  to  ensure 
that  schools  do  not  overlook  the  arts. 

My  colleagues  may  have  noted  that 
many  of  the  recent  reports  on  the  con- 
dition of  education  in  our  country 
have  recommended  including  the  arts 
as  a  basic  component  of  a  well-round- 
ed curriculum.  The  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion's report,  for  example,  included 
the  arts  in  it  core  curriculum. 

Through  this  resolution  the  House 
can  show  its  Members  also  believe 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
arts  in  education.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
452. 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity today  to  consider  House  Joint 
Resolution  452  and  I  want  to  thank 
Chairman  Perkins  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue.  I  also  would  like  to 
recognize  my  colleague  on  the  Arts 
Caucus,  Mr.  Tom  Downey,  who  intro- 
duced this  resolution  with  me.  His 
commitment  to  the  arts  and  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  expo- 
sure to  the  arts  to  a  complete  educa- 
tion in  this  country  is  exemplary. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committees  Subcommittee 
on  Elementary.  Secondary,  and  Voca- 
tional Education  held  earlier  this  year, 
we  heard  from  a  panel  that  included 
art  educators,  an  artist  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  on  the  critical  need  to  expose 
today's  students  to  the  arts  and  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  artistic  develop- 


ment expression  in  our  schools.  In 
recent  evaluations  of  our  Nations  edu- 
cational system,  a  common  observa- 
tion has  been  that  in  our  desire  for 
fiscal  restraint  we  cannot  forget  the 
contribution  of  the  arts  to  a  basic, 
well-rounded  education.  The  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion's report.  'A  Nation  at  Risk." 
clearly  states  that  the  arts  are  one  of 
six  basic  essentials  to  a  complete  edu- 
cation. Likewise,  studies  published  by 
the  college  board  and  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  also  cite  the  importance  of 
arts  in  education. 

It  is  time  we  legislators  recognized 
these  facts.  Fiscal  year  1982  was  the 
last  year  that  the  Federal  Government 
provided  grants  specifically  for  arts  in 
education.  Similarly,  we  have  essen- 
tially level  funded  the  only  other  two 
programs  of  this  nature,  the  Kennedy 
Education  Program  and  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Arts  for  the  Handi- 
capped. 

These  actions  are  beginning  to  take 
their  toll.  At  a  recent  conference  held 
by  the  American  Council  on  the  Arts 
iri  preparation  for  their  upcoming  na- 
tional conference  on  the  arts  in  Amer- 
ica, the  president  of  the  Maryland  In- 
stitute's College  of  Art  testified  that 
in  his  State  there  has  been  a  50  per- 
cent drop  in  the  last  5  years  in  the 
number  of  high  .school  students  ex- 
pressing an  interest  in  pursuing  art  as 
an  area  of  study  in  college.  This  is  an 
unbelievable  statistic.  It  underlines  a 
growing  problem  across  the  country. 
He  cited  a  reduction  in  formal  art  pro- 
grams, specifically  at  the  secondary 
level,  as  a  major  factor.  These  pro- 
grams are  essential  to  providing  an  at- 
mosphere to  stimulate  and  encourage 
the  creativity  of  students  interested  in 
the  arts. 

In  my  own  State  of  Vermont, 
.schoool  officials  and  administrators 
have  recognized  the  importance  of 
providing  this  atmosphere.  In  a  spirit 
of  cooperation,  the  Stale  education  de- 
partment, the  Vermont  Council  on  the 
Arts  utilizing  State  and  Federal  grant 
moneys  and  private  contributors  last 
year  experimented  with  a  summer  pro- 
gram of  intense  training  for  selected 
art  students  in  the  State;  the  Gover- 
nor's Institute  on  the  Arts.  It  was  a 
tremendous  success,  providing  a  vehi- 
cle for  individual  to  express  them- 
selves in  a  supportive  environment 
that  they  would  not  normally  find  at 
their  respective  schools. 

This  program  demonstrates  the 
value  of  public  and  private  cooperative 
ventures.  We  should  take  note  of  this 
experiment  as  a  prime  example  of  the 
need  for  continued  Federal  involve- 
ment in  such  projects.  In  addition,  it 
highlights  the  need  to  offer  these  type 
of  programs  throughout  the  school 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  say  enough 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  this  resolution 


before  us  today.  Our  endorsement  of 
this  resolution  will  reaffirm  the  com- 
mitment of  this  Congress  to  the  goal 
of  securing  a  complete  education  for 
our  Nation's  youth  and  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  arts  to  a  broad,  well- 
rounded  curriculum.  I  urge  my  fellow 
Members  to  support  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 452.  Thank  you.« 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  joint  resolution  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Kazen].  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time.  I  would  like  to  commend  Con- 
gressman Downey  and  Congressman 
Jeffords  from  the  Congressional  Arts 
Caucus  for  their  tremendous  amount 
of  work  on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Kogovsek]  that  the  Hou.se  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  452. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WHEELING  CREEK  WATERSHED 
PROTECTION  AND  FLOOD  PRE- 
VENTION DISTRICT  COMPACT 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  5177)  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  an  amendment  to 
the  Wheeling  Creek  watershed  protec- 
tion and  flood  prevention  district  com- 
pact entered  into  by  the  States  of 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  R.  5177 

Be  it  cnactrd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
con.sfnl  of  Congress  is  given  to  an  amend- 
menl  to  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  District 
Compact  entered  into  by  the  States  of  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and  consented  to 
by  Congre.ss  by  the  Act  of  December  8,  1967 
•  81  Stat.  553).  which  amendment  adds  at 
the  end  of  article  VI  of  such  compact  the 
following: 

(1)  The  commission,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions herein,  may  sell,  exchange  or  lease 
property,  real  or  personal,  or  any  interest 
therein. 


"When  the  property,  or  any  interest  or 
right  therein,  is  being  held  for  future  use.  it 
may  be  leased.  When  the  real  property,  or 
any  part  theieof.  or  any  interest  or  right 
therein,  is  deemed  by  the  commission  not 
necessary,  or  desirable  for  present  or  pres- 
ently foreseeable  future  use.  it  may  be  ex- 
changed for  other  property,  or  any  interest 
or  right  therein,  deemed  by  the  commission 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  present  or 
presently  foreseeable  future  use.  or  may  be 
sold.  In  addition  the  commission  may  ex- 
change real  property,  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  any  interest  or  right  therein,  even 
though  it  may  be  desirable  or  necessary  for 
present  or  presently  foreseeable  future  use, 
if  the  exchange  is  made  for  other  real  prop- 
erty, or  any  interest  or  right  therein,  in 
close  proximity  thereto  which  the  commis- 
sion deems  of  equal  or  superior  value  for 
presently  foreseeable  future  use.  In  making 
exchanges  the  commission  may  make  allow- 
ances for  differences  in  values  of  the  prop- 
erties being  exchanged  and  may  move  or 
pay  the  co$t  of  moving  buildings,  structures, 
or  appurtenances  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
change. 

•  Every  sUch  sale  of  real  property,  or  any 
interest  or  right  therein  or  structure  there- 
on, shall  be  at  public  auction  in  the  county 
in  which  the  real  property,  or  the  greater 
part  thereof  in  value,  is  located,  and  the 
commission  shall  advertise,  by  publication 
or  otherw-fce,  the  time,  place  and  terms  of 
such  sale  at  least  twenty  days  prior  thereto. 
The  property  shall  be  sold  in  the  manner 
which  will  bring  the  highest  and  best  price 
therefor.  The  commission  may  reject  any 
and  all  bids  received  at  the  sale.  The  com- 
mission shall  keep  a  record,  open  to  public 
inspection,  indicating  the  manner  in  which 
such  real  property  or  any  interest  or  right 
therein  or  structure  thereon,  was  publicly 
advertised  for  sale,  the  highest  bid  received 
therefor  and  from  whom  the  person  to 
whom  sold,  and  payment  received  therefor. 
Such  record  shall  be  kept  for  a  period  of 
five  years  and  may  thereafter  be  destroyed. 

"The  commission  may  Insert  in  a  deed  or 
conveyance,  whether  it  involves  an  ex- 
change, lease  or  sale,  such  conditions  as  are 
in  the  public  interest. 

"All  moneys  received  from  the  exchange, 
sale  or  lease  of  real  or  personal  property,  or 
any  right  or  interest  therein,  shall  be  paid 
into  the  commission's  treasury  and  used  for 
the  purpose  for  which  the  commission  was 
created. 

"If  the  commission  has  heretofore  sold 
and  conveyed  away  or  leased  any  such  prop- 
erly, such  transaction  and  the  documents  of 
lease  or  transfer  are  hereby  approved  and 
confirmed  and  shall  be  as  effective  as  if  the 
authority  to  lease  or  convey  the  said  proper- 
ty had  be«n  given  in  this  statute  as  original- 
ly enacted,". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall.  Jr.]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kindness]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

The  bill  H.R.  5177  grants  congres- 
sional approval  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Pro- 


tection and  Flood  Prevention  District 
compact,  entered  into  by  the  States  of 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  District 
compact  was  entered  into  by  the 
States  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1967  to  establish  a  governing 
body  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  projects. 
Congressional  consent  was  given  that 
compact  that  year  with  the  enactment 
of  Public  law  90-181. 

The  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed 
Commission  was  created  by  the  origi- 
nal compact  and  acts  as  the  governing 
body  to  carry  out  the  Wheeling  Creek 
Watershed  project.  In  1978,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  commission  did  not 
have  the  power  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
property  it  acquired.  Pennsylvania's 
State  Legislature  rectified  the  problem 
on  October  5.  1978.  when  it  approved 
an  amendment  to  the  Wheeling  Creek 
Watershed  compact  permitting  the 
commission  to  sell,  exchange,  or  lease 
real  or  personal  property.  The  State  of 
West  Virginia  also  amended  its  Wheel- 
ing Creek  Watershed  compact,  chapter 
29.  article  IF.  of  the  official  Code  of 
West  Virginia,  1931.  Both  State 
amendments  are  identical  to  the  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  5177. 

The  bill  H.R.  5177  gives  the  required 
congressional  ratification  to  the 
amendment.  The  need  for  congression- 
al action  was  recognized  earlier  this 
year  when  the  commission  was  explor- 
ing the  possibility  of  conveying  land  in 
the  flood  pool  of  dam  PA-648.  the 
final  structure  of  the  Wheeling  Creek 
watershed  project,  to  a  conservation 
agency  for  management  of  the  unique, 
natural  land.  Attorneys  exploring  this 
transaction  informed  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Wheeling  Creek  Water- 
shed Commission,  that  even  though 
the  legislatures  of  both  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  had  amended  the 
original  compact  to  allow  for  the  dis- 
posal of  property.  Congress  had  not 
yet  ratified  the  States'  action. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Law  and  Governmental  Relations 
conducted  a  hearing  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
5177,  on  April  11,  1984.  and  there  was 
no  opposition  expressed  during  the 
hearing  nor  during  the  full  commit- 
tee's considration. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  bill  does  not  impact  on  interest  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
granting  of  congressional  consent  to 
this  amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
interest  and  purpose  of  the  Wheeling 
Creek  watershed  project.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  be  considered  fa- 
vorably. 

D  1240 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  state  that  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Mollohan],  has  been  very  active  in 
this  matter.  He  is  a  prime  sponsor  of 
this  bill.  H.R.  5177. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Mollohan]. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  discuss  the 
merits  of  H.R.  5177,  I  would  first  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino],  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Hall],  who  so  ably 
chairs  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Law  and  Governmental 
Relations,  for  their  utmost  coopera- 
tion in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
expeditiously. 

H.R.  5177  would  grant  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  to  an  amendment  to 
the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  compact. 
This  bill  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
those  who  live  and  work  along  the 
Wheeling  Creek  in  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  enactment  of  H.R.  5177  is 
instrumental  to  the  timely  and  effi- 
cient completion  of  the  Wheeling 
Creek  Watershed  project's  sixth  and 
final  dam.  which  will  reduce  average 
annual  flood  damages  along  Wheeling 
Creek  by  an  additional  27  percent. 

The  interstate  compact  between  the 
States  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  was  first  ratified  by  the 
Congress  in  1967,  needs  to  be  amended 
to  allow  the  Wheeling  Creek  Water- 
shed Commission,  the  governing  body 
of  this  project,  to  sell  property  so  that 
the  commission  may  sell  land  in  the 
flood  pool  of  the  final  dam  to  a  conser- 
vation agency  for  proper  management. 
Proceeds  of  the  sale  would  be  placed 
by  the  commission  into  a  trust  fund 
for  maintenance  of  the  dam  site.  The 
sale  of  land  in  the  flood  pool  of  the 
project's  final  dam  to  a  conservation 
agency  would  also  satisfy  require- 
ments of  the  environmental  impact 
statement. 

The  legislatures  of  both  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania  have  passed 
laws  approving  this  amendment,  and 
now  only  congressional  ratification  is 
needed. 

The  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed 
project  has  been  a  longtime  priority  in 
my  congressional  district,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  act  today  to  adopt 
H.R.  5177  so  this  essential  project  can 
be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would,  at  this  time,  like  to  provide 
you  with  some  background  as  to  why 
this  bill  is  necessary. 

Wheeling  Creek  in  Ohio  and  Mar- 
shall Counties  of  West  Virginia  is  sub- 
ject to  severe  flooding.  After  consider- 
able study  in  the  1960's,  it  was  decided 
that  a  watershed  project  to  be  devel- 
oped by  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  [SCS]  would  be  the  best  way 
to  provide  flood  protection  and  pre- 
vention as  well  as  water-based  recrea- 
tion opportunities  in  northern  West 
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Virginia  and  southwestern  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Congressional  authority  for  the 
project  was  accomplished  through  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  October  17  and  18.  1966.  re- 
spectively. 

In  1967.  the  legislatures  of  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  by  passing 
legislative  measures,  entered  into  an 
interstate  compact,  establishing  a  gov- 
erning body  to  carry  out  the  Wheeling 
Creek  Watershed  project.  On  Decem- 
ber 8.  1967,  Public  Law  98-181  was  en- 
acted, providing  congressional  ratifica- 
tion of  the  compact. 

The  development  of  the  watershed 
project  began  and  the  compact  suited 
its  purpose  until  1978,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  governing  body— the 
Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Commis- 
sion—did not  have  the  power  to  sell  or 
dispose  of  property  it  acquired. 

The  Legislatures  of  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  responded  that  year 
by  amending  the  interstate  compact, 
authorizing  the  commission  to  sell,  ex- 
change, and  lease  real  and  personal 
property.  The  judiciary  committee  has 
verified  the  legislative  actions  through 
the  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
secretaries  of  state. 

Due  to  an  administrative  oversight 
during  personnel  changes,  the  Water- 
shed Commission  neglected  to  bring 
this  matter  before  the  Congress  for 
ratification.  Therefore.  I  was  request- 
ed by  Ms.  Anne  Bower,  who  has  been 
the  executive  director  of  the  Wheeling 
Creek  Watershed  Commission  since 
1979,  to  resolve  this  oversight. 

This  matter  came  to  the  forefront 
earlier  this  year  when,  according  lo 
Ms.  Bower,  the  commission  was  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  selling  land 
in  the  flood  pool  of  dam  PA-648.  the 
sixth  and  final  structure  of  the  Wheel- 
ing Creek  Watershed  project,  to  a  con- 
servation agency  for  management  of 
the  unique,  natural  land.  Attorneys 
exploring  the  sale  informed  Ms.  Bower 
that  even  though  the  legislatures  of 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  had 
amended  the  original  compact  to  allow 
for  the  disposal  of  property.  Congre.ss 
had  not  yet  ratified  the  States'  action. 
Ms.  Bower  immediately  began  re- 
searching the  situation  and,  finding  no 
record  of  congressional  ratification, 
concluded  that  congressional  action 
would  be  needed. 

This  led  to  my  introduction  of  H.R. 
5177,  which  would  rectify  the  over- 
sight and  allow  the  Wheeling  Creek 
Watershed  Commission  to  continue  its 
negotiations  with  a  conservation 
agency  for  management  of  the  land  in 
the  flood  pool  of  dam  PA-648. 

There  is  considerable  support  for 
the  timely  completion  of  the  Wheeling 
Creek  Watershed  project  and  H.R 
5177.  My  predecessor  and  I  have 
worked  closely   for   years   with   West 


Virginia  Senators  Jennings  Randolph 
and  Robert  C.  Byrd  on  this  project. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Senator  Randolph 
has  introduced  identical  legislation,  S. 
2475.  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have  also 
cooperated  with  my  colleague.  Austin 
J.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  dis- 
trict is  affected  by  the  development  of 
two  dams  of  the  Wheeling  Creek  Wa- 
tershed project. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  has  stated  in  writing  that 
it  is  'pleased  to  see  this  bill  intro- 
duced.' 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bring 
this  matter  before  the  House  for  its 
consideration  today,  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  support  of  the  House  for 
H.R. 5177. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  again  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.1.  for  his  cooperation  and 
help  to  this  Member  of  Congress  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  case  has 
been  very  well  stated  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Law  and  Governmental  Rela- 
tions. 

I  would  only  add  that  in  the  consid- 
eration of  mlerstate  compacts,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  function  and  duty  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  committee,  and 
of  this  House,  to  consider  primarily 
whether  the  States  have  regularly 
acted  in  entering  into  the  interstate 
compact  or  agreement,  and  that  basi- 
cally the  subject  matter  of  the  com- 
pact or  agreement  is  not  really  what  is 
involved  here.  However.  I  would  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  I  undertook  on  yes- 
terday afternoon  to  do  a  personal, 
onsite  inspection  and  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  that  part  of  the  world 
which  is  encompassed  within  the 
Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  and  Flood 
Prevention  District  is  indeed  intact 
and  in  place  except  for  such  erosion  as 
is  likely  to  occur  with  that  kind  of  ter- 
rain. 

Therefore,  the  subject  matter  of  the 
compact  can  certainly  be  carried  out 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
peditiously approve  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Kazen].  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
H.R.  5177. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 


the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
as  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SELECTION  OF  COURT  OF  AP- 
PEALS IN  MULTIPLE  APPEALS 
OF  AGENCY  ORDERS 

Mr.  SAM.  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  5365)  to  amend  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  selection  of  the  court  of  appeals  to 
decide  multiple  appeals  filed  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  agency  order,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows: 
H.R. 5365 

flc  il  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2112(a)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  strking  out  the  last  three 
.sentences  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
followmK:  "If  proceedings  are  instituted  in 
two  or  more  courts  of  appeal.s  with  respect 
to  the  same  order,  the  following  shall  apply: 

(1)  If  within  ten  days  after  issuance  of 
the  order  the  agency,  board,  commission,  or 
officer  concerned  receives,  from  the  persons 
instituting  the  proceedings,  the  petition  for 
review  with  respect  to  proceedings  in  at 
lea.si  two  courts  of  appeals,  the  agency, 
board,  commi.s.sion.  or  officer  shall  proceed 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  <3)  of  this 
subsection.  If  within  ten  days  after  the  issu- 
ance of  the  order  the  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, or  officer  concerned  receives,  from 
the  persons  instituting  the  proceedings,  the 
petition  for  review  with  respect  lo  proceed- 
ings in  only  one  court  of  appeals,  the 
agency,  board,  commission,  or  officer  shall 
file  the  record  in  that  court  notwithstand- 
ing the  institution  in  any  other  court  of  ap- 
peals of  proceedings  for  review  of  that 
order.  In  all  other  cases  in  which  proceed- 
ings have  been  instituted  in  two  or  more 
courts  of  appeals  with  respect  to  the  same 
order,  the  agency,  board,  commission,  or  oT"- ' 
fleer  concerned  shall  file  the  record  in  the 
court  in  which  proceedings  with  respect  to 
the  order  were  first  instituted. 

(2)  (For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  a  copy  of  the  petition  or  other 
pleading  which  institutes  proceedings  in  a 
court  of  appeals  and  which  is  stamped  by 
the  court  with  the  date  of  filing  shall  consti- 
tute the  petition  for  review.  E^ch  agency, 
board,  commission,  or  officer,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  designate  by  rule  the  office 
and  the  officer  who  must  receive  petitions 
for  review  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(3)  If  an  agency,  board,  commission,  or 
officer  receives  two  or  more  petitions  for 
review  of  an  order  in  accordance  with  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  sub- 
.section,  the  agency,  board,  commission,  or 


officer  shall,  promptly  after  the  expiration 
of  the  ten-day  period  s{>ecified  in  that  sen- 
tence, so  notify  the  judicial  panel  on  multi- 
district litigation  authorized  by  section  1407 
of  this  title,  in  such  form  as  that  panel  shall 
prescribe.  The  judicial  panel  on  multidis- 
trict litigation  shall,  by  means  of  random  se- 
lection, deeignate  one  court  of  appeals,  from 
among  the  courts  of  appeals  in  which  peti- 
tions for  review  have  been  filed  and  received 
within  the  ten-day  period  specified  in  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1),  in  which  the 
record  is  to  be  filed,  and  shall  issue  an  order 
consolidating  the  petitions  for  review  in 
that  court  of  appeals.  The  judicial  panel  on 
multidistrict  litigation  shall,  after  providing 
notice  to  the  public  and  an  opportunity  for 
the  submission  of  comments,  prescribe  rules 
with  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  proceed- 
ings under  this  paragraph.  The  agency, 
board,  commission,  or  officer  concerned 
shall  file  the  record  in  the  court  of  appeals 
designated  pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

"(4)  Any  court  of  appeals  in  which  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  an  order  of  an 
agency,  board,  commission,  or  officer  have 
been  instituted  may,  to  the  extent  author- 
ized by  law.  stay  the  effective  date  of  the 
order.  Any  such  stay  may  thereafter  be 
modified,  revoked,  or  extended  by  a  court  of 
appeals  designated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  with  respect  to  that  order  or  by  any 
other  court  of  appeals  to  which  the  proceed- 
ings are  transferred. 

•■(5)  All  courts  in  which  proceedings  are 
instituted  with  respect  to  the  same  order, 
other  than  the  court  in  which  the  record  is 
filed  pursuant  to  this  sut>section.  shall 
transfer  those  proceedings  to  the  court  in 
which  the  record  is  so  filed.  For  the  conven- 
ience of  the  parties  in  the  interest  of  justice, 
the  court  in  which  the  record  is  filed  may 
thereafter  transfer  all  the  proceedings  with 
respect  to  that  order  to  any  other  court  of 
appeals.". 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  judi- 
cial panel  on  multidistrict  litigation  may 
issue  rules  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3)  of 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
as  added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  on 
or  after  such  date  of  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall,  Jr.]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kindness]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.]. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
5365  is  to  simplify  the  selection  of  the 
proper  court  to  handle  the  judicial 
appeal  of  an  agency  order  in  those 
cases  where  petitions  for  review  are 
filed  in  more  than  one  court  of  ap- 
peals. 

Often  more  than  one  party  files  a  ju- 
dicial challenge  to  the  validity  of  an 
agency  order.  Many  statutes  do  not 
specify  a  particular  circuit  as  the  court 
to  handle  these  challenges,  therefore 
venue  is  proper  in  any  of  the  circuits. 
If  appeals  are  filed  in  more  than  one 


circuit,  a  single  circuit  must  be  select- 
ed to  handle  the  appeal. 

Until  recent  amendments  to  title  28, 
an  agency  had  the  option  of  selecting 
which  circuit  would  have  venue  in  the 
review  of  an  agency  order  if  multiple 
appeals  were  filed.  This  appeared  to 
result  in  an  unfair  advantage  to  the 
agency,  so  in  1958,  title  28  was  amend- 
ed to  provide  that  the  court  of  venue 
would  bft  the  court  where  the  appeal 
was  first  filed.  This  first-to-file  rule 
was  intended  to  introduce  balance  and 
fairness  into  the  selection  of  a  court  of 
venue  by  simply  allowing  the  circuit  of 
the  first  appeal  to  be  the  court  of  ju- 
risdiction. 

However,  the  1958  amendment  had 
an  unintended  result.  Many  lawyers 
believe  that  particular  circuits  will  be 
more  sympathetic  to  their  client's  ar- 
guments. Thus,  races  to  the  court- 
house occur,  with  each  lawyer  trying 
to  file  first  in  the  circuit  he  or  she 
feels  will  be  sympathetic.  Because  of 
this  belief,  courts  have  increasingly 
been  faced  with  nearly  simultaneous 
filings  of  appeals  to  the  same  agency 
order. 

These  races  to  the  courthouse  have 
resulted  in  some  unfortunate  conse- 
quences for  the  system  of  justice. 
Since  the  races  are  based  on  the 
theory  that  one  court  will  interpret 
the  law  differently  from  another 
court,  they  detract  from  the  public's 
perception  of  the  Federal  courts  as  im- 
partial, consistent  dispensers  of  jus- 
tice. Moreover,  these  races  produce  no 
economic  benefit,  yet  often  cost  pri- 
vate participants  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  In  addition,  once  that  race  is 
complete,  the  parties— as  well  as  the 
Federal  courts  and  agencies— must 
then  expend  more  resources  on  waste- 
ful litigation  to  determine  who  won 
the  race  and  which  is  the  appropriate 
circuit  for  review. 

H.R.  5365  remedies  the  existing  situ- 
ation by  removing  the  incentive  to 
race  to  the  courthouse.  It  does  this  by 
modifying  the  first  to  file  rule  for 
those  cases  where  more  than  one 
appeal  of  an  agency  order  is  filed  in 
the  first  10  days  after  the  order  is 
issued.  In  these  cases,  all  petitions  will 
stand  on  the  same  footing  in  the  de- 
termination of  which  circuit  will 
handle  the  appeal. 

H.R.  5365  establishes  a  simple  proce- 
dure to  determine  venue  in  these  situ- 
ations. It  provides  that  the  existing 
Judicial  Panel  on  Multidistrict  Litiga- 
tion will  choose  a  court  of  venue  from 
among  those  circuits  in  which  peti- 
tions to  review  an  agency  order  have 
been  filed.  This  choice  will  be  made  by 
a  system  of  random  selection.  A  party 
wishing  to  qualify  for  the  random  se- 
lection procedure  will  have  to  meet 
two  conditions.  First,  the  party  will 
have  to  file  an  appeal  of  the  agency 
order  within  10  days  after  issuance  of 
the  order.  Second,  the  party  will  also 
have  to  file  a  copy  of  the  petition  for 


review  with  the  agency  within  the 
same  10-day  period. 

The  random  selection  will  include 
one  entry  for  each  circuit  in  which 
proceedings  are  pending,  rather  than 
one  entry  for  each  petitioner.  After 
the  selection,  the  judicial  panel  will 
issue  an  order  consolidating  the  peti- 
tions for  review  in  the  selected  circuit. 
The  judicial  panel  is  required  to  estab- 
lish rules  to  govern  these  selection 
procedures  after  providing  the  public 
with  notice  and  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  such  rules. 

The  circuit  in  which  the  proceedings 
are  consolidated  will  take  jurisdiction 
over  all  review  proceedings  dealing 
with  the  same  order.  This  court  will 
retain  its  existing  power  to  transfer 
proceedings  for  the  convenience  of  the 
parties  in  the  interest  of  justice.  H.R. 
5365  does  not  change  current  stand- 
ards for  transfer.  It  also  does  not  cover 
cases  where  venue  is  specified  by  stat- 
ute to  lie  in  one  particular  circuit;  nor 
does  it  cover  cases  which  are  filed  in 
the  district  courts. 

During  the  period  before  the 
random  selection,  any  court  of  appeals 
in  which  a  proceeding  has  been  filed 
may  stay  the  effective  date  of  the 
agency  order.  Any  such  stays  may 
thereafter  be  modified,  revoked,  or  ex- 
tended by  the  selected  court  in  which 
the  proceedings  are  consolidated.  H.R. 
5365  does  not  alter  the  current  stand- 
ards by  which  courts  determine 
whether  to  grant  a  stay. 

No  random  selection  will  be  required 
if  a  second  proceeding  is  commenced 
more  than  10  days  after  issuance  of 
the  agency  order  or  if  all  proceedings 
are  filed  later  than  10  days  after  the 
issuance  of  the  order.  In  these  cases, 
the  first-to-file  rule  will  continue  in 
effect  since  no  real  race  to  the  court- 
house is  involved. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  96th  and  97th  Congresses,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  favorably 
reported  a  provision  smiliar  to  that 
contained  in  H.R.  5365  as  part  of  the 
omnibus  regulatory  reform  bill.  A 
similar  measure  was  also  adopted  by 
the  Senate  in  the  97th  Congress  as 
part  of  the  Senate  regulatory  reform 
bill.  The  basic  approach  of  the  bill  has 
had  strong  bipartisan  support. 

H.R.  5365  contains  a  significant  im- 
provement in  the  way  venue  is  deter- 
mined in  cases  of  multiple  filings.  It  is 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  recom- 
mends its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  5365, 
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D  1250 
Mr.    KINDNESS.    Mr.    Speaker.    1 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  with  respect  to 
the  pending  bill.  H.R.  5365. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5365.  which  I  hope 
and  trust  will  be  approved  by  this 
House  without  any  substantial  ques- 
tion at  ill.  H.R.  5365  has  been  ex- 
plained in  an  exemplary  and  detailed 
manner  by  our  esteemed  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Law,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.]. 

I  remember.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
practice  of  law  was  a  whole  lot  more 
fun  than  it  sometimes  is  today,  and  we 
are  doing  today,  by  passing  H.R.  5365, 
one  more  thing  to  take  a  little  bit  of 
the  fun  out  of  practicing  law  for  law- 
yers. But  it  will  cost  clients  a  whole  lot 
less  for  the  lawyers  to  have  fun. 

The  race  to  the  courthou.se"  de- 
scribed by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.1  which  would  be 
eliminated  by  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
5365  is  indeed  something  that  could  be 
fun,  with  today's  modern  technology 
and  the  use  of  walkie-talkies  and  all 
sorts  of  communications  to  try  to  co- 
ordinate things  so  your  client  gets  into 
court  first  to  select  the  forum  in 
which  to  contest  the  validity  of  a  new 
administrative  law  or  regulation.  But 
how  seemly  is  it? 

I  would  conclude,  as  others  have, 
that  it  is  quite  unseemly,  and  while  it 
might  be  fun  for  the  lawyers  and  the 
people  who  get  involved  in  the  com- 
munications, the  cost  is  unseemly,  too. 
So  I  would  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
our  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Law  urging  that  H.R. 
5365  be  promptly  approved  by  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  no  requests  for 
time.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  hall.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  state  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kindness!,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee, 
has  been  of  great  help  in  working 
toward  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  I 
appreciate  his  efforts  and  I  appreciate 
him  for  being  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Also  I  would  like  to  state  the  adminis- 
tration supports  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  5365.  in  addition  to  those  that  I 
mentioned  previously. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall.  Jr.)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5365. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  AMENDMENTS  TO 
CERTAIN       REPAYMENT       AND 
WATER     SERVICE     CONTRACTS 
FOR     THE     FRENCHMAN     UNIT 
OF  THE  PICK  SLOAN  MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN  PROGRAM 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend   the   rules   and   pass   the   bill 
(H.R.  3130)  to  authorize  amendments 
to  certain  repayment  and  water  .serv- 
ice contracts  for  the  Frenchman  unit 
of  the  Pick-Sloan  Mi.ssouri  River  Basin 
Program,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 3130 
Be  m  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    oj    the    United    Slates    of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
with.siandint?  any  oth»'r  provision  of  law.  lh«' 
Secretary    of    the    Interior    (hereinafter    in 
this  Act   referred  to  a.s  the     Secretary    i  is 
authorized  to  execute  an  amendatory  con 
tract  with  H&RW  IrriKation  Di.strict  (here 
inafter  in  thi.s  Act  referred  to  a.s  the     di.s- 
trict").  Nebraska,  to  amend  the  provi.sion.s 
of  the  district  s  e.xistmn  contract  (numbered 
7  07-70  W0045)  with  the  United  Stales  for 
water  service  and  con.struction  of  a  distribu- 
tion system  in  the  following  manner: 

(1»  Rescind  the  construction  charge  obli 
gallons  remaining  unpaid  as  of  September 
30.  1980.  and  any  interest  or  penalty  there 
on.  under  part  B  of  such  existing  contract. 

(2)  Amend  part  A  of  such  existing  con 
tract  lo  provide  that,  beginning  January  1. 
1982.  the  di.slricfs  annual  obligation  for 
payment  of  costs  lo  the  United  Slates  for 
water  service  (including  Ihe  cost  to  the 
United  Stales  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
reserved  water  supply  works  on  the  French- 
man unit  of  the  PickSloan  Mi.s.souri  River 
Basin  Program)  and  for  the  construction  of 
a  distribution  system  shall  be  limited  lo  the 
annual  water  service  charges  for  the 
amount  of  water  delivered  to  the  district. 
Such  charges  shall  be  based  on  the  repay 
ment  ability  of  the  district  a.s.sociaied  with 
the  amount  of  water  delivered  by  the  dis- 
trict for  irrigation  purposes  as  may  be  deter 
mine  by  the  Secretary  taking  into  account 
an  appropriate  share  of  the  districts  costs 
for  the  care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
these  works  of  the  Frechman  unit  trans- 
ferred to  the  district  for  such  purpo.ses. 

(3)  Tho.se  costs  allocated  to  the  irrigation 
purpose  of  the  Frenchman  unit  and  proper- 
ly assignable  lo  the  district  for  payment 
which  are  in  excess  of  the  district's  repay- 
ment ability  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  and  all  obli- 
gations (including  any  interest  or  penally 
thereon)  de.scribed  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
repaid  from  municipal  and  industrial  and/or 


power  revenues  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures established  for  the  Pick-Sloan  Missou- 
ri River  Program,  authorized  by  the  Act  en- 
titled An  Act  authorizing  the  construction 
of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses". approved  December  22,  1944  (58 
Stat.  887  901.  as  amended). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington].  Pursuant  to 
the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
KazenI  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Lujan]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Kazen]. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3130  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  execute  an  amendatory  contract 
with  the  Hitchcock  and  Red  Willow  Ir- 
rigation District  in  Nebraska. 

This  irrigation  district  receives  its 
water  from  the  Frenchman  unit  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Mi.ssouri  Basin  Program,  a 
Federal  reclamation  project.  In  1956. 
the  H&RW  irrigation  district  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government 
which  requires  them  to  pay  annually  a 
water  service  change  for  the  delivery 
of  17.500  acre-feet  of  water  and  an  in- 
stallment for  the  repayment  of  the 
construction  costs  of  the  distribution 
and  drainage  works  built  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  contract 
established  a  ceiling  of  $1.5  million  to 
be  repaid  by  the  irrigation  district.  As 
of  September  30.  1982.  neary  $300,000 
had  been  repaid. 

In  the  past  few  years,  extensive 
ground  water  development,  combined 
with  increased  surface  water  use  up- 
stream of  Enders  Reservoir,  the  main 
feature  of  the  Frenchman  unit,  has 
depleted  reservoir  inflow  by  nearly  60 
percent.  Due  to  this  depletion  of  the 
water  supply  for  the  Frenchman  unit, 
the  H&RW  Irrigation  District  is  no 
longer  able  to  meet  its  repayment  obli- 
gation under  its  contract  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Since  no  viable  plan 
for  augmenting  the  district's  water 
supply  has  been  identified,  the  district 
is  seeking  a  revision  of  terms  of  its 
contract  to  reflect  the  quantity  of 
water  delivered  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  district's  ability  to 
repay  its  obligation. 

H.R.  3130  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  amend  the  contract 
with  the  H&RW  Irrigation  District  by 
rescinding  the  construction  charge  re- 
maining unpaid  as  of  September  30, 
1980,  as  well  as  any  interest  or  penalty 
charge  thereon.  The  amendatory  con- 
tract would  establish  a  water  service 
charge  commensurate  with  the  dis- 
trict's repayment  ability  for  the  water 
delivered.  The  approximately  $1.21 
million  in  construction  charges,  inter- 
est   and    penally    charges    that    are 


beyond  the  district's  ability  to  repay 
will  be  repaid  using  revenues  from  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial,  and/or  power 
receipts  from  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  sup- 
ports enactment  of  H.R.  3130.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  advised  the 
committee  that  the  Frenchman  unit 
case  is  an  unique  one.  The  administra- 
tion believes,  and  the  committee 
agreed,  that  the  situation  justifies  the 
execution  of  a  new  contract.  We  do, 
however,  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  is  not  to 
be  coiisidered  as  establishing  a  prece- 
dent of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  necessary  legislation. 
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Mr.  LtTJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3130.  This  is  a  simple  bill,  sup- 
ported by  the  administration,  reported 
by  the  Interior  Committee  by  voice 
vote,  and  unopposed  so  far  as  I  am 
aware. 

Basically,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  H.R. 
3130  does  is  to  authorize  the  amend- 
ment of  a  contract  between  a  Nebras- 
ka irrigation  district  and  the  United 
States.  The  contract  now  in  existence 
provides  for  the  supply  of  water  by 
the  United  States  to  the  district,  in 
return  fca-  payment  of  certain  charges 
by  the  district  to  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  the  water  supply  for 
this  project  is  failing,  through  no  fault, 
of  the  irrigation  district  involved.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  basically  inequitable 
to  require  the  irrigation  district  to 
continue  to  pay  for  water  it  does  not 
receive  in  a  situation  where  it  has 
been  deprived  of  its  water  supply  and 
has  no  legal  recourse  through  which 
that  supply  can  be  recovered.  The  leg- 
islation authorizes  an  amended  con- 
tract between  the  United  States  and 
the  district.  In  this  amended  contract 
the  district  will  pay  as  much  as  it  can 
afford  to  pay  for  water  it  actually  re- 
ceives. Existing  charges  from  which 
the  district  is  relieved  will  be  repaid  to 
the  United  States  from  Pick-Sloan 
Power  revenues.  The  use  of  such  reve- 
nues to  support  irrigation  develop- 
ment seems  appropriate  in  this  unusu- 
al and  exceptional  circumstance.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  arrangement. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  H.R.  3130  as  a  fair  resolution 
of  an  unfortunate  problem.  I  hope 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will 
learn  from  this  experience  and  take 
steps  to  guarantee  that  this  type  of 
difficulty  does  not  recur  with  respect 
to  its  other  projects.  I  also  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith] 
on  the  quality  of  her  representation  of 
her  constituents  who  are  members  of 
the  H&RW  Irrigation  District.  She  de- 


serves considerable  credit  for  getting 
this  matter  resolved. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing. 
I  also  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
Smith]  who  did  a  tremendous  job  in 
getting  an  understanding  among  all 
parties  involved  and  guiding  this  bill 
to  the  point  where  it  was  considered 
by  the  committee  and  brought  to  the 
floor  today.  She  does  a  wonderful  job 
in  representing  her  constituency  and  I 
commend  her  for  a  job  well  done  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Kazen]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3130,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  amendments  to  a 
certain  repayment  and  water  service 
contract  for  the  Frenchman  Unit^of 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin 
Program." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COLORADO  WILDERNESS 
ADDITIONS  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  5426)  to  designate  cer- 
tain National  Forest  System  lands  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 5426 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  entitled  as  the  "Colorado  Wil- 
derness Additions  Act  of  1984". 

Sec  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  following  lands 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  are  hereby  desig- 
nated as  wilderness,  and  therefore,  as  com- 
ponents of  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System: 

( 1 )  certain  lands  in  the  San  Isabel  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty-six  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Buffalo  Peaks 
Wilderness— Proposed",    dated    June    1984. 


and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Buffalo 
Peaks  Wilderness; 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Uncompaghre  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly twenty-one  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Cannibal  Pla- 
teau Wilderness— Proposed ',  dated  May 
1984,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Can- 
nibal Plateau  Wilderness: 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Isabel  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
eighteen  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "HuajatoUa  Wil- 
derness—Proposed", dated  May  1984,  and 
which  shall  he  known  as  the  HuajatoUa  Wil- 
derness; 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Isabel  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-six  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Greenhorn  Moun- 
tain Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  May 
1984,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Greenhorn  Mountain  Wilderness; 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  White  River  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly eight  thousand  acres,  as  generally  depict- 
ed on  a  map  entitled  "Hunter-Pryingpan 
Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  April  10, 
1984.  and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in 
and  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  Hunter- 
Fryingpan  Wilderness  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  95-237; 

(6)  certain  lands  in  the  Pike  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  seven 
thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Lost  Creek  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions—Proposed", dated  June  1984,  and 
which  are  hereby  incorporated  in  and  shall 
be  deemed  a  part  of  the  Lost  Creek  Wilder- 
ness as  designated  by  Public  Law  96-560; 

(7)  certain  lands  in  the  Routt  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
eighteen  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Mt.  Zirkel  Wilder- 
ness Additions— Proposed",  dated  May  1984 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in  and 
shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  Mount  Zirkel 
Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public  Laws  88- 
577  and  96-560; 

(8)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Juan  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-seven  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  map  entitled  "Piedra  Wilderness- 
Proposed",  dated  May  1984  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Piedra  Wilderness; 

(9)  certain  lands  in  the  Gunnison  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  five 
thousand  five  hundred  acres  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Raggeds  Wil- 
derness Additions— Proposed",  dated  April 
10.  1984,  and  which  are  hereby  incorporated 
in  and  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
Raggeds  Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public 
Law  96-560; 

(10)  certain  lands  in  the  Arapaho  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-five  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "St.  Louis— Vas- 
quez  Peaks  Wilderness— Propiosed".  dated 
June  1984,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
St.  Louis— Vasquez  Peaks  Wilderness; 

(11)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Rio  Grande  and  San  Isabel  National  For- 
ests, which  comprise  approximately  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Sangre  de  Cristo  Wilderness— Proposed", 
dated  May  1984,  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Wilderness; 

(12)  certain  lands  in  the  Routt  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Serv- 
ice    Creek     Wilderness— Proposed",     dated 
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May  1984.  and  which  shall  b*-  known  as  the 
Service  Creek  Wilderness; 

(13)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Juan  Nation 
al  Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
seven  thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  Weminuche  Wilderness 
Additions— Proposed'  .  dated  May  1984.  and 
which  are  hereby  incorporated  in  and  shall 
be  deemed  a  part  of  the  Weminuche  Wilder 
ness  as  designated  by  Public  Laws  93  632 
and  96-560: 

( 14)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Juan  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-three  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  West  Needle.s 
Wilderness- Proposed  .  dated  May  1984, 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  West  Nee 
dies  Wilderness;  and 

( 15)  certain  lands  in  the  Arapaho  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  forty 
'housand  five  hundred  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Williams  Fork 
Wilderness— Proposed  ,  dated  June  1984. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Williams 
Fork  Wilderness:  Provided,  however.  That 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights  the  Williams 
Fork  Further  Planning  Area  as  generally 
depicted  on  said  map  shall  be  managed, 
until  Congress  determines  otherwise,  to 
maintain  its  presently  existing  wilderness 
character  and  potential  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
Provided  further.  That  no  right,  or  claim  of 
right,  to  the  diversion  and  use  of  water  from 
the  Williams  Fork  Further  Planning  Area 
by  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Denver  shall  be  prej- 
udiced, diminished,  altered,  or  affected  by 
this  section,  and  this  .section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  impair,  impede,  or  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  such  rights,  including 
the  exercise  of  such  rights  in  a  manner  af 
feeling  the  Williams  Fork  Further  Planning 
Areas  presently  existing  wilderness  charac- 
ter and  potential  for  inclusion  in  the  Na 
tional  Wilderness  Preservation  System 

<bi  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  the  maps  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  and  legal  descriptions  of  each  wilderne.ss 
area  designated  by  suljsection  'a)  with  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, United  States  Senate,  and  the  Com 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
United  States  Hou.se  of  Repre.senlatives. 
and  each  such  map  and  legal  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  in- 
cludtKi  in  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That 
correction  of  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  in  such  legal  descriptions  and  maps 
may  be  made.  Each  such  map  and  legal  de- 
scription shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provi 
sions  of  the  Wilderne.ss  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat 
892)  governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act 
as  Wilderness  areas,  except  that,  with  re 
specl  to  any  area  designated  in  this  Act.  any 
reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  shall  b*- 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Subparagraphs  ( 1).  (3).  '5).  (6i.  (7), 
(8),   and   (9)   of   section    105(a>,   .sub.section 
105(b).  section   106  and  section   107  of  the 
Act  of  December  22.   1980  (Public  Law  96 
560)  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5(a)  The  Congre.ss  finds  that- 


il)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  11): 

(2i  the  Congre.ss  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  F'orest  System 
roadless  areas  in  Colorado  and  of  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  associated  with  alterna- 
tive allocations  of  such  areas. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that  — 

( 1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
final  i-nvironmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
S.vstem  lands  in  States  other  than  Colorado, 
such  statement  shall  not  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado; 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  National  Forest 
S.vstem  lands  m  the  State  of  Colorado 
which  wi-re  reviewed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  .second  roadless  area 
review  and  evaluation  (RARE  II  >  and  tho.se 
lands  referred  to  in  sub.section  (di,  except 
tho.se  lands  remaining  in  wilderness  study 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  that  review  and 
evaluation  or  reference  shall  be  deemed  for 
the  purpo.ses  of  the  initial  land  management 
plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re.sources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  to  be  an 
adequate  consideration  of  the  suitability  of 
such  land.s  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derne.ss Preservation  System  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wilderness  option  prior 
to  the  revisions  of  the  plans,  but  shall 
review  the  wilderne.ss  option  when  the  plans 
are  revi.sed.  which  revisions  will  ordinarily 
occur  on  a  ten-year  cycle,  or  at  least  every 
fifteen  years,  unless,  prior  to  such  time  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  thai  condi 
tions  in  a  unit  have  significantly  changed; 

(3)  area-s    iii    the   Stale    of    Colorado    re 
viewed    in    such    final    environmenal    stale 
ment  or  referenced  in  sub.section  (d)  and  not 
designated  wilderne.ss  or  remaining  in  wil 
derness  study  upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  for  the  Williams  Fork  Further  Plan- 
ning  Area,   shall   be  managed   for  multiple 
use   in   accordance   with    land   management 
plans  pursuant   to  .section  6  of  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re.sources  Plan 
ning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Management  Act  of  1976:  Provid 
ed.  That  such  areas  need  not   be  managed 
for  the  purposes  of  protecting  their  suitabil- 
ity   for   wilderne.ss   designation    prior   to   or 
during  revision  of  the  initial  land  manage- 
ment plans; 

(4)  in  the  event  that  revised  land  manage- 
ment plans  in  the  State  of  Colorado  are  im- 
plemented pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 
and  other  applicable  law,  areas  not  recom- 
mended for  wilderness  designation  need  not 
be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  suitability  for  wilderness  designation 
prior  to  or  during  revision  of  such  plans, 
and  areas  recommended  for  wilderne.ss  des- 
ignation shall  be  managed  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  suitability  for  wilderness 
designation  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re.sources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976. 
and  other  applicable  law;  and 

1 5 1  unles.s  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gre.ss. the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area    review     and    evaluation    of    national 


forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  suit- 
ability for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  and  as  provided 
in  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Re.sources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976.  the  term  ■revision"  shall 
not  include  an  amendment  to  a  plan. 

(d)  The  provisioas  of  this  section  shall 
also  apply  to  National  Forest  System  road- 
less lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  which 
are  less  than  five  thousand  acres  in  size. 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  order  to  protect  the  area's 
paramount  geologic,  natural  and  .scenic 
values  certain  lands  in  the  Rio  Grande  Na- 
tional Forest.  Colorado,  which  comprises  ap- 
proximately eighteen  thousand  acres,  as 
generally     depicted     on     a     map     entitled 

Wheeler-Wason  National  Monument— Pro- 
posed' ,  dated  May  1984,  are  hereby  desig- 
nated as  the  Wheeler-Wason  National 
Monument. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  acting 
through  the  Forest  Service  shall  administer 
the  Wheeler-Wason  National  Monument  as 
a  .separate  unit  within  the  boundary  of  the 
Rio  Grande  National  Forest  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  generally  applicable  to  the 
National  Forest  System,  and  subject  to  the 
following  provisions: 

( 1 1  the  Secretary  shall  manage  the  monu- 
ment to  protect  the  wildlife,  biologic,  geo- 
logic, ecologic.  and  cultural  resources,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  al- 
lowing geologic  forces  and  ecological  succes- 
sion to  continue  substantially  unimpeded, 
with  special  emphasis  on  protection  of  the 
geologic  and  wildlife  resources; 

(2i  the  Secretary  may  take  action  to  con- 
trol fire,  insects,  disease's,  and  other  agents 
that  might  (A)  endanger  irreplaceable  fea- 
tures within  the  monument  or  (B)  cause 
substantial  damage  to  .significant  resources 
adjacent  to  the  monument; 

(3)  timber  harvesting  shall  not  be  permit- 
ted within  the  monument  except  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  control  of  fire,  in.sects,  or 
di.sease  as  ,set  forth  in  subparagraph  (b)(2) 
above: 

(4)  the  use  of  motorized  vehicles  (includ- 
ing snowmobiles)  or  aircraft  may  be  permit- 
ted within  the  monument;  and 

(5)  roads  or  other  developments  needed 
for  recreational  or  interpretive  purposes 
may  be  permitted  but  should  be  generally 
limited  to  those  areas  where  they  existed 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  all 
lands  within  the  monument  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  mining  laws  and  from  disposition 
under  all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral  leasing, 
including  all  laws  pertaining  to  geothermal 
leasing,  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiber- 
ling]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Young]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  5426.  This  legislation  is  neces- 
sary because  when  Congress  passed 
the  Colorado  wilderness  bill  in  1980 
there  were  approximately  700,000 
acres  of  roadless  land  on  which  we  did 
not  make  a  wilderness/nonwildemess 
decision.  Instead,  we  left  the  acreage 
in  wilderness  study  or  further  plan- 
ning status  in  order  to  allow  more  time 
for  the  land  to  undergo  additional  wil- 
derness evaluation. 

As  amended  by  the  committee,  H.R. 
5426  would  designate  approximately 
565,500  acres  of  wilderness  and  an  ad- 
ditional 18,000  acres  for  administra- 
tion as  the  Wheeler-Wason  National 
Monument,  Two  areas  would  be  left  in 
wilderness  study.  In  formulating  the 
wilderness  and  other  proposals  of  the 
bill,  the  committee  worked  closely 
with  the  Members  of  the  Colorado 
congressional  delegation  in  the  House, 
and    particularly    with    Congressmen 

WiRTH,        KOGOVSEK.        KRAMER,        and 

Brown.  The  result  is  a  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve is  supported  by  the  entire  House 
delegation  and  which  represents  a  true 
consensus  among  the  various  interests. 
In  this  regard  I  would  particularly  like 
to  commend  Messrs.  Wirth,  Kogov- 
SEK,  Kramer,  and  Brown,  two  of 
whom  are  on  our  committee,  for  their 
good  faith  and  diligence  in  negotiating 
a  reasonable  compromise.  And  I 
should  note  that  the  bill  is  a  compro- 
mise because  the  committee  was  con- 
sidering proposals  ranging  from  the 
conservationists'  recommendation  of 
1,204,870  acres  of  additional  wilder- 
ness, to  industry  endorsed  positions  of 
400,000  acres  or  less. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  con- 
tains several  wilderness  proposals 
which  are  remarkable  in  their  scenic, 
natural  and  wild  values.  Many  of  these 
acres  have  been  either  fully  or  partial- 
ly recommended  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation by  the  Forest  Service.  The  Wil- 
derness proposals  of  H.R.  5426  include: 

Buffalo  Peaks:  Perhaps  the  finest 
bighorn  sheep  area  in  the  State; 

Piedra:  Exceptional  lower  elevation 
wildlife  habitat  that  is  covered  almost 
entirely  with  forests  and  is  thus  a 
rarity  in  the  Wilderness  system  in  the 
West; 

Sangre  de  Cristo:  A  mountain  range 
known  throughout  the  Nation  for  its 
dramatic  peaks,  which  tower  6,000- 
7,000  feet  above  the  Colorado  plains; 

Davis  Peak:  Headwaters  of  the  En- 
campment River  (a  proposed  addition 
to  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system) 
and  critical  elk  habitat; 

Cannibal  Plateau:  An  area  contain- 
ing the  largest  expanse  of  alpine 
tundra  south  of  Alaska; 

Huajatolla  (pronounced  Wayatol- 
lah):  The  dramatic  so-called  Spanish 
Peaks  wh^ch  rise  6,000  feet  above  the 


surrounding  countryside  and  contain 
unusual  dikes  and  other  geologic 
structures;  and 

The  gorgeous  Oh-Be-Joyful  drainage 
which  is  the  secondary  watershed  for 
Crested  Butte,  CO,  and  which  the 
House  proposed  for  wilderness  in  1979. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  bill 
would  designate  several  new  wilder- 
nesses within  an  hour's  drive  of  the 
rapidly  growing  Denver  metropolitan 
area,  and  in  so  doing  help  insure  that 
Denver  residents  will  have  ample 
primitive  recreation  opportunities  in 
the  future.  As  Members  may  be  aware, 
the  existing  wildernesses  near  Denver 
experience  some  of  the  highest  primi- 
tive recreation  use  in  the  Nation  and 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  overused 
and  overcrowded.  Thus,  wilderness  ad- 
ditions near  Denver  are  another  criti- 
cal component  of  this  legislation. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
H.R.  5426  is  meritorious  legislation 
which  deserves  our  full  support  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  approval  of  the 
measure. 

D  1310 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  gentlemen  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
KoGovsEK,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr. 
Kramer]  who  have  worked  diligently 
to  develop  a  compromise  bill. 

I  am  confident  that  the  negotiations 
were  conducted  in  good  faith  but  I  am 
concerned  that  the  final  product  is 
still  flawed  and  of  highly  questionable 
merit. 

First,  I  believe  this  bill  is  a  bad 
precedent  and  a  bad  omen  of  things  to 
come  in  other  States.  Colorado  was 
the  first  State  where  we  passed  a 
major  RARE  II  wilderness  bill  and  we 
are  now  coming  back  only  4  years  later 
for  a  second  look. 

It  is  true  that  we  left  the  door  open 
in  1980  by  leaving  a  number  of  areas 
in  study  status  or  as  further  planning 
areas  but  it  was  never  contemplated 
that  we  would  put  all  or  most  of  these 
areas  in  wilderness  or  that  we  would 
branch  out  beyond  the  study  bound- 
aries into  nonwilderness  lands  released 
in  1980.  This  bill  does  both. 

The  1980  bill  created  1.4  million 
acres  of  wilderness  bringing  the  total 
in  the  State  to  2.6  million.  The  1980 
act  left  approximately  491,872  acres  in 
wilderness  study  and  169,638  acres  in 
the  further  planning  category  which 
adds  up  to  661.510  acres.  The  bill  re- 
ported from  committee  puts  564,500 
acres  into  wilderness,  leaves  another 
87,500  in  wilderness  study  and  puts 
18,000  acres  in  a  national  monument 
for  a  total  of  670,000  acres  more  than 
what  we  left  unresolved  in  1980. 

This  bill  clearly  demonstrates  that 
leaving  areas  in  wilderness  study  is  a 
political  compromise  which  eventually 
leads   to   wilderness   designation   and 


more  importantly,  this  bill  clearly 
demonstrates  the  weaknesses  in  the 
release  formula  concept.  Less  than  4 
years  after  the  first  bill,  the  conserva- 
tionists are  back  wanting  what  they 
supposedly  compromised  on  in  1980. 

I  challenge  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee to  deny  this  or  to  deny  that 
similar  efforts  will  not  be  made  in 
other  States  where  the  so-called  re- 
lease formula  has  been  passed. 

The  second  point  that  needs  to  be 
made  today  is  the  cost  of  what  we  are 
doing.  The  Forest  Service  has  spent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on 
the  studies  mandated  by  the  1980  act. 
On  May  10,  the  Forest  Service  testi- 
fied that  of  the  12  wilderness  studies 
required  by  the  1980  act.  all  or  parts  of 
6  areas  have  been  found  to  be  at  least 
tentatively  suitable  for  wilderness  to- 
taling only  293,370  acres.  Of  the  fur- 
ther planning  areas  61,560  acres  have 
been  tentatively  found  suitable  for  wil- 
derness designation.  Combined  we 
have  about  354.930  acres  as  suitable 
based  on  the  preliminary  findings  of 
the  professional  studies  we  asked  for. 
The  bill  reported  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee would  designate  564,500  just  as 
wilderness.  What  then  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  studies  if  we  are  going  to 
throw  their  conclusions  out  the 
window  and  act  before  the  studies  are 
even  complete. 

Lastly,  1  am  disturbed  by  the  quality 
of  several  of  the  areas.  I  believe  there 
is  truly  some  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  certain  areas  meet  minimum  re- 
quirements for  wilderness  designation. 
In  eastern  areas  we  sometimes  excuse 
man's  works  and  obvious  evidence  of 
the  land  being  trammeled  by  man. 
But,  in  the  West  and  in  Colorado 
(which  already  has  2.6  million  acres  of 
wilderness)  I  believe  we  must  stick  to  a 
more  stringent  criteria.  We  are  not 
doing  so  in  this  bill. 

A  number  of  the  areas  also  have 
major  resource  conflicts.  Three  areas. 
St.  Louis  Peak,  Vasquez  Peak  and  Wil- 
liams Fork,  are  in  close  proximity  to 
an  operating  mine  and  have  very  high 
potential  for  mineral  development.  A 
simple  boundary  adjustment  has  been 
made  to  resolve  some  immediate  prob- 
lems but  we  are  still  locking  up  areas 
with  high  mineral  values.  Another 
very  large  area  called  Sangre  de  Cristo 
is  blanketed  with  oil  and  gas  leases 
and  lease  applications.  Fifty  thousand 
acres  have  been  added  to  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendation  seriously 
impacting  the  lease  applications.  The 
companies  affected  have  been  at- 
tempting to  work  out  some  accommo- 
dations but  I  simply  question  the  need 
for  compromise  here.  The  compro- 
mises were  made  in  1980.  Areas  with 
problems  now  should  be  dropped  out 
of  the  bill. 

If  this  bill  passes  today.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Members  of  the  other  body 
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will   take   a   very   careful   look    at    it 
before  any  further  action  is  taken. 

I  intend  to  oppose  the  bill  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  wish  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 
First  of  all  I  would  point  out  that 
while  the  bill  incorporates  in  wilder- 
ness about  41.000  acres  of  land  that 
had  previously  been  released,  it  re- 
leases from  further  planning  or  wilder- 
ness study  44.500  acres,  so  there  is  a 
net  amount  of  land  release  of  3.500 
acres  l)eyond  that  which  was  released 
by  the  1980  bill. 

Second.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
41.000  acres  that  were  added  to  wilder- 
ness by  this  bill  from  lands  previously 
released  are  all  lands  around  the 
fringes  of  areas  that  are  put  in  wilder- 
ness by  this  bill,  lands  that  were  in 
further  planning  or  study  and  were 
added  because  we  made  some  adjust- 
ments in  the  boundaries  to  take  into 
account  natural  features  and  come  up 
with  more  easily  administered  and 
more  logical  boundaries. 

This  was  not  an  effort  to  take  an  en- 
tirely new  area  and  put  it  in  wilder- 
ness, but  merely  to  come  up  with  a 
more  suitable  and  logical  set  of  bound- 
aries for  the  nonreleased  areas  that  we 
are  designating. 

Anyway,  the  bottom  line  is  that  a 
net  3.500  additional  acres  are  released 
beyond  the  amount  released  bv  the 
1980  act. 

I  would  also  point  out  thai  all  of  the 
leased  oil  and  gas  rights  that  were  in 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  have  been 
dropped  or  excluded  from  the  bound- 
aries of  the  wilderness  area  in  this  bill. 
So  there  is  no  conflict  with  leases. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  In  response  I 
would  say  we  just  passed  a  bill  in  1980. 
You  say  now  you  have  released  lands 
so  that  there  is  a  net  gain  of  released 
lands.  But  I  have  to  remind  the  gentle- 
man that  through  efforts  of  this  com- 
mittee, which  I  serve  on  as  the  rank- 
ing member,  we  are  taking  up  lands 
previously  released. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  be  back 
in  the  committee  asking  for  the  lands 
we  are  releasing  under  this  bill,  to  put 
them  back  under  wilderness  classifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  today  op- 
posing the  bill  that  adds  additional  re- 
leased lands  that  were  released  in 
1980.  I  am  suggesting  respectfully  that 
we  will  have  to  come  back  in  a  few 
years  and  put  the  released  lands  that 
you  say  we  have  gained  again  in  wil- 
derness classification. 


I  again  have  expressed  that  we  have 
these  conflicts  that  are  existing  in  the 
bill. 

It  is  unfortunate,  if  I  may  remind 
the  gentleman  again,  you  say  there  is 
no  conflict  in  the  remaining  oil  and 
gas  leases,  but  can  the  gentleman 
assure  me  that  the  applications  now 
that  are  before  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  be  recognized  as  valid? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  No.  I  cannot 
assure  him  that  the  applications  will 
be  granted.  We  release  lands  from  wil- 
derness that  are  already  leased.  We 
did  not  release  lands  as  to  which  there 
are  applications. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  But  the 
lease  applications  are  in  wilderness 
now.  are  they  not.  and  if  we  put  the 
lands  into  wilderness  classification 
with  the  applications  that  are  now  on 
file,  in  fact,  are  we  not  making  those 
leases  no  longer  valid? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  It  is  up  to  the 
Secretary  to  decide  what  to  do  about 
those  applications. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  But  if  he 
cannot  grant  those  applications  now, 
if  we  put  it  into  a  wilderness  area 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  answer  is. 
he  could  grant  them  but  they  could 
not  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Then  we  are 
taking  the  lease  applications  away 
from  the  applicant  right  now. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  lease  applica- 
tions have  any  validity  and  whether 
they  were  entered  into  or  submitted 
with  full  knowledge  that  the  area  was 
being  considered  for  wilderness.  So 
they  took  their  chances  and  that  was 
the  way  it  worked  out. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  What  about 
the  premise  that  we  have  spent  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dollars  on 
studies,  yet  we  have  not  listened  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department? 
Does  that  hold  any  merit? 
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Mr.  SEIBERLING.  No;  that  is  not 
true.  We  are  following,  by  and  large, 
the  boundaries  of  the  wilderness  study 
areas.  In  making  adju.stments  to  the 
boundaries,  we  have  added  41,000 
acres  of  land  that  was  released  previ- 
ously, but  we  are  releasing  44,500  acres 
of  land. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  We  a.t  dou- 
bling the  recommendation  of  the  ad- 
ministration; are  you  not? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  We  are  making 
our  own  judgment  as  to  the  best  way 
to  draw  these  boundaries  and  we  do 
not  necessarily  feel  ourselves  bound  by 
whatever  the  administration  decides. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  But  the  ad- 
ministration was  bound  by  the  act  of 
1980  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.    We    have    totally    ignored 


those  recommendations.  We  have  dou- 
bled the  total  amount. 

We  have  taken  what  they  offered 
and  added  300.000  acres  more. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  In  many  cases  we 
have  followed  their  recommendations 
exactly.  We  have  deviated  from  their 
recommendations  with  respect  to 
41,000  acres  but  we  have  released 
44,500  acres  of  land  that  was  previous- 
ly in  wilderness  study. 

So  I  do  not  really  understand  what 
the  gentleman  is  so  concerned  about. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  My  under- 
standing is  the  administration  recom- 
mended 293,370  acres;  that  is  their  rec- 
ommendation of  the  studies  that  were 
charged  to  the  administration  under 
the  act  of  1980.  Now  the  bill  passed 
this  committee  with  564,500  acres; 
that  is  just  about  double  the  amount 
they  are  recommending. 

We  may  take  the  recommendation 
and  say  we  have  worked  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  used  their  expertise, 
but  through  some  unknown  factor  we 
are  putting  land  in  there  has  been  no 
study  made  at  all. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  administra- 
tion has  made  no  final  recommenda- 
tions; the  recommendations  they  have 
made  are  tentative  recommendations 
and  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  re- 
served the  right  to  make  their  own  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Why  make 
recommendations  at  all  if  we  do  not 
pay  any  attention  to  the  experts? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  We  have  paid  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  We  have 
taken  what  they  said  and  added  some- 
thing out  of  the  sky.  additional  lands, 
with  no  understanding  of  what  effect 
it  has  on  the  areas  we  are  discussing 
today. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  We  have  paid  at- 
tention, we  just  have  not  followed 
their  recommendations  in  every  case. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  That  is  the 
problem,  we  do  not  follow  up  on  the 
money  we  have  spent,  the  taxpayers" 
dollars,  we  do  not  follow  those  recom- 
mendations at  all. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Kazen].  The  gentleman  has  consumed 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Kogovsek]  whose  role 
in  putting  together  this  package  de- 
serves great  commendation  by  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  chairman,  the  subcommittee 
chairman  from  Ohio,  for  his  tremen- 
dous amount  of  work  on  this  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

I  commend  the  ranking  member  on 
the  subcommittee  for  his  interest  in 
wilderness,  whether  it  is  in  Colorado. 
Washington.  Oregon,  Nevada.  Idaho, 
wherever;  and  I  mean  that  very  seri- 


ously, because  the  gentleman  has  done 
a  good  job  in  representing  a  point  of 
view  on  the  committee  that  has  to  be 
represented. 

I  would  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Alsiska  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge in  the  1984  Colorado  Wilderness 
bill  that  there  are  only  6,000  acres 
that  are  put  into  the  bill  that  were  not 
studied  or  were  not  recommended  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

And  that  6,000  acres  happens  to  be 
put  in  pretty  much  at  my  insistence 
because  It  happens  to  be  close  to  my 
hometown  of  Pueblo,  CO.  Pueblo 
County,  that  I  think  deserves  the  kind 
of  wilderness  designation  that  my  rec- 
ommendation has  given  it. 

The  gentleman  knows  and  we  all 
know  that  any  time  you  are  putting 
together  a  wilderness  bill  and  we  get  it 
as  far  as  final  passage,  that  not  every- 
one is  going  to  be  happy.  We  started 
this  process,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  when  I  got  here  back  in 
1980,  when  Representative  Johnson 
and  I  teamed  up  together  to  put  to- 
gether the  1980  wilderness  bill  that  set 
aside  some  1,200,000  acres  of  wilder- 
ness. 

In  that  piece  of  legislation,  we  knew 
at  that  time  that  we  were  not  ready  to 
complete  our  study;  we  knew  there 
were  things  we  would  have  to  address 
further,  the  Sangre  de  Christos  and 
many,  many  other  areas  that  we  in- 
sisted in  that  legislation  be  either  des- 
ignated as  further  study  or  further 
planning  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  after  talking 
with  both  conservationists  for  the  past 
couple  of  years  and  people  who  make 
a  living  in  Colorado,  whether  they  are 
cattlemen,  people  in  the  timber  indus- 
try, people  in  the  mining  industry  that 
we  are  now  closer  to  agreement  as  to  a 
total  package  than  we  have  ever  been 
before.     | 

There  ifi  no  doubt  in  my  mind  there 
are  environmentalists  in  Colorado  who 
are  saying  right  now  we  have  not  put 
enough  wilderness  together  for  the 
State  of  Colorado  even  today,  and  I 
think  we  have. 

There  happens  to  be  people  on  the 
other  side,  cattlemen,  timber  people, 
people  in  the  mining  industry  who  are 
saying  that  we  have  put  too  much  of 
Colorado  into  wilderness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  come 
close  to  a  good  compromise.  We  have 
the  total  support  of  all  six  members  of 
the  delegation;  three  Republicans  and 
three  Democrats  in  the  Colorado  dele- 
gation for  this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  want  to  commend  Representative 
WiRTH,  Representative  Kramer,  and 
Representative  Brown  for  their  work 
and  their  input  into  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

I  have  said  this  many,  many  times  to 
my  chairman  and  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  that  many  years  ago 
somebody  had  the  uniquely  good  idea 
to  build  a  State  right  on  the  Continen- 


tal Divide  and  even  as  the  gentleman 
is  present,  I  say  that  we  have  the  most 
l>eautiful  State  in  the  whole  50  in  Col- 
orado. 

Those  Rocky  Mountains,  that  Conti- 
nental Divide  has  given  us  all  kinds  of 
problems  as  far  as  trying  to  make  sure 
that  we  set  aside  many,  many  acres 
and  many,  many  unique  vistas  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy  because 
where  those  beautiful  vistas  are,  we 
also  have  timber,  we  also  have  mining, 
we  also  have  a  cattle  industry  that  has 
to  be  taken  care  of. 

I  think  this  piece  of  legislation,  with 
the  help  of  the  chairman,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  minority  side,  reaches 
the  kind  of  compromise  that  we  desire 
in  Colorado  as  a  Colorado  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  chairman 
for  working  with  me  not  only  on  the 
1980  bill  but  on  this  1984  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  I  think  is  going  to  serve 
the  future  of  Colorado  very  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  SEIBERLING]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
5426,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and— two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof— 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WASHINGTON  STATE 
WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend^  the  rules  and  pass 
the  Senate  bill,  S.  837  to  designate  cer- 
tain National  Forest  System  lands  in 
the  State  of  Washington  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  837 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  'Washington 
State  Wilderness  Act  of  1984". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 


(1)  many  areas  of  undeveloped  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington possess  outstanding  natural  charac- 
teristics which  give  them  high  values  as  wil- 
derness and  will,  if  properly  preserved,  con- 
tribute as  an  enduring  resource  of  wilder- 
ness for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people; 

(2)  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
second  roadless  area  review  and  evaluation 
(RARE  II)  of  National  Forest  System  lands 
in  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  related 
congressional  review  of  such  lands  have 
identified  areas  which,  on  the  basis  of  their 
landform.  ecosystem,  associated  wildlife, 
and  location,  will  help  to  fuUfill  the  Nation- 
al Forest  System's  share  of  a  quality  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System;  and 

(3)  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
second  roadless  area  review  and  evaluation 
of  National  Forest  System  lands  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  related  con- 
gressional review  of  such  lands  have  also  in- 
dentified  areas  which  do  not  possess  out- 
standing wilderness  attributes  or  which  pos- 
sess outstanding  energy,  mineral,  timber, 
grazing,  dispersed  recreation  and  other 
values  and  which  should  not  now  be  desig- 
nated as  components  of  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  but  should  be 
available  for  nonwilderness  multiple  uses 
under  the  land  management  planning  proc- 
ess and  other  applicable  laws. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  designate  certain  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington  as 
components  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  in  order  to  promote, 
perpetuate,  and  preserve  the  wilderness 
character  of  the  lands,  protect  watersheds 
and  wildlife  habitat,  preserve  scenic  and  his- 
toric resources,  and  promote  scientific  re- 
search, primitive  recreation,  solitude,  physi- 
cal and  mental  challenge,  and  inspiration 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  American  people, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  possible  in  the 
absence  of  wilderness  designation;  and 

(2)  insure  that  certain  other  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington be  available  for  nonwilderness  multi- 
ple uses. 

Sec  3.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  890.  16 
U.S.C.  1131  et  seq.)  the  following  lands  in 
the  State  of  Washington  are  hereby  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  and.  therefore,  as  com- 
ponents of  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Mount  Baker-Sno- 
qualmie  National  Forest.  Washington, 
which  comprise  approximately  forty-nine 
thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Boulder  River  Wilderness- 
Proposed  ".  dated  March  1984.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Boulder  River  Wilder- 
ness; 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Olympic  National 
Forest,  Washington,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately forty-five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Buckhom  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed ".  dated  March  1984,  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Buckhom  Wil- 
derness: 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Mount  Baker-Sno- 
qualmie  National  Forest.  Washington, 
which  comprise  approximately  fourteen 
thousand  three  hunderd  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Clearwater  Wil- 
derness—Proposed ",  dated  March  1984,  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Clearwater 
Wilderness; 

(4)  certains  lands  in  the  Olympic  National 
Forest,  Washington,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately twelve  thousand  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  Colonel  Bob  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed'.  dated  March  1984.  and  which  shall 
t>e  known  as  Colonel  Bob  Wilderness; 

(5)  certains  lands  in  the  Mount  Baker 
Snoqualmie  and  Wenatchee  National  For- 
ests. Washington,  which  comprise  approxi 
mately  one  hundred  twelve  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seven  acres,  as  generally  de 
picted  on  a  map  entitled  Glacier  Peak  Wil- 
derness Additions -Proposed  .  dated  March 
1984.  and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in 
and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  o(  the  Gla 
cier  Peak  Wilderness  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  88-577  and  Public  Law  90  544; 

(6)  certain  lands  in  the  Gifford  Ptnchot 
National  Forest.  Washington,  which  com 
prise  approximately  three  thousand  and 
fifty  acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  Glacier  View  Wilderness— Pro 
posed",  dated  March  1984.  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Glacier  View  Wilderness; 

(7)  the  boundary  of  the  existing  Goat 
Rocks  Wilderness,  as  designated  by  Public 
Law  88-577.  located  in  the  Wenatchee  and 
Gifford  Pinchot  National  Forests.  Washing 
ton.  is  hereby  revised  to  include  those  lands 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Goat 
Rocks  Wilderness— Revised  .  dated  March 
1984: 

(8)  certain  lands  in  the  Wenatchee  and 
Mount  Baker-Snoqualmie  National  Forests. 
Washington,  which  comprise  approximately 
one  hundred  three  thou.sand  five  hundred 
and  ninety-one  acres  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  Henry  M  Jackson  Wil 
derness— Proposed",  dated  March  1984,  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Henry  M  Jack 
son  Wilderness.  The  Henry  M  Jackson  Wil 
derness  is  designated  in  remembrance  of 
Senator  Jackson's  deep,  personal  feelings 
for  this  area,  especially  that  portion  known 
as  "Monte  Cristo.  "  which  he  visited  often  as 
a  boy.  Through  such  designation,  the  Con- 
gress recognizes  his  unparalleled  rontribu 
tions  to  the  natural  resource  policies  of  the 
Nation  in  general  and  Washington  Slate  in 
particular; 

(9)  certain  lands  in  the  Gifford  Pinchot 
National   Forest.   Washington,   which   com 
prise   approximately    twenty    thou.sand   six 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  as  generally  depict 
ed  on  a  map  entitled     Indian  Heaven  Wil 
derness— Proposed  .  dated  March  1984.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Indian  Heaven 
Wilderness; 

(10)  certain  lands  in  the  Okanogan  and 
Wenatchee  National  Forests.  Washington. 
which  comprise  approximately  one  hundred 
fifty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  Lake  Chelan  Sawtooth  Wilder 
ness— Proposed ".  dated  March  1984.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Lake  Chelan 
Sawtooth  Wilderness; 

(11)  certain  lands  in  the  Gifford  Pinchot 
National  Forest.  Washington,  which  com 
prise  approximately  fourteen  thousand  four 
hu^dred  and  twenty  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  Mount  Adams 
Wilderness  Additions- Proposed  .  dated 
March  1984.  and  which  are  hereby  incorpo 
rated  in  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Mount  Adams  Wilderness  as  designated 
by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(12)  certain  lands  in  the  Mount  Baker 
Snoqualmie  National  Forest.  Washington, 
which  comprise  approximately  one  hundred 
seventeen  thou.sand  nine  hundred  acres  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Mount  Baker  Wilderness- Proposed  ". 
dated  March  1984.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Mount  Baker  Wilderness; 

( 13)  certain  lands  in  the  Olympic  National 
Forest,    Washington,    which    compri.se    ap- 


proximately fifteen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty  six  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  Mount  Skokomish  Wil- 
derness—Propo.sed".  dated  March  1984.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Mount  Skoko 
mish  Wilderness; 

(14)  certain  lands  in  the  Mount  Baker 
Snoqualmie  National  Forest,  which  com- 
prise approximately  fourteen  thousand 
three  hundred  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  Noisy-Diobsud  Wilder 
ness-Propo.sed".  dated  May  1984.  and 
which  shall  t>e  known  as  the  Noisy-Diosbud 
Wilderness; 

(15)  certain  lands  in  the  Mount  Baker 
Snoqualmie  and  Wenatchee  National  For 
ests.  Washington,  which  comprise  approxi 
mately  fifty  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  three  acres  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  Norse  Peak  Wilderness- 
Proposed  ,  dated  March  1984.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Norse  Peak  Wilder 
ness; 

(16)  certain  lands  in  the  Okanogan  Na 
tional  Forest.  Washington,  which  compri.se 
twenty-four  thou.sand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  Pasayten  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions-Proposed'.  dated  March  1984.  and 
which  are  hereby  Incorporated  in  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  Pasayten  Wil 
derness  as  designated  by  Public  Law  88  577; 

(17)  certain  lands  in  the  Kanlksu  and  Col- 
ville  National  Forests.  Washington,  which 
compruse  approximately  forty-one  thou.sand 
three  hundred  and  thirty  five  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Salmo- 
Priest  Wilderness- Proposed  .  dated  March 
1984.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Salmo-Priesl  Wilderness; 

(18)  certain  lands  in  the  Gifford  Pinchot 
National  Forest.  Washington,  which  com- 
pruse approximately  fifteen  thou.sand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  Tatoosh  Wilder 
ness-Propo.sed  ,  dated  March  1984,  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Tatoosh  Wil 
derness; 

( 19)  certain  lands  in  the  Olympic  National 
Forest.  Washington,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately seventeen  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  The  Brothers  Wil- 
derness-Proposed ".  dated  March  1984.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  The  Brothers  Wil 
derne.ss; 

(20)  certain  lands  in  the  Gifford  Pinchot 
National  Forest,  which  compri.se  approxi- 
mately SIX  thousand  and  fifty  acres,  as  gen 
erally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Trapper 
Creek.  Wilderness  Propo.sed'  .  dated  March 
1984.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Trap- 
per Creek  Wilde  rne.ss; 

(21)  certain  lands  in  the  Wenatchee  and 
Gifford  Pinchot  National  Forests.  Washing 
ton,  which  comprise  approximately  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred 
and  three  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  William  O  Douglas  Wilder 
ness-Propo.sed",  dated  March  1984.  and 
which  shall  be  know  as  the  William  O. 
Douglas  Wilderne.ss.  The  William  O.  Doug 
las  Wilderness  is  designated  in  remem- 
brance of  Justice  Douglas'  lifelong  efforts  to 
pre.serve  the  Cougar  Lakes  area  for  the  rec- 
reational benefits  of  future  generations. 
Through  such  designation,  the  Congress 
recognizes  his  persistent  concern  for  the 
Cougar  Lakes  area,  and  his  contribution  to 
con.servalion  efforts  throughout  the  Nation; 
and 

(22)  certain  lands  in  the  Olympic  National 
Forest.  Washington,  which  compri.se  ap- 
proximately  two  thousand  three   hundred 


and  twenty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  Wonder  Mountain  Wilder- 
ne.ss—Proposed",  dated  March  1984,  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Wonder  Moun- 
tain Wilderness. 

Sec  4,  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  file  the  maps  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  and  legal  descriptions  of 
each  wilderne.ss  area  designed  by  section  3 
of  this  Act  with  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  each  such  map  and  legal  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  in- 
cluded in  this  Act;  Provided.  That  correc- 
tion of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in 
such  legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be 
made.  Each  such  map  and  legal  description 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  each 
wilderness  area  dessignated  by  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964 
governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act  as 
wilderness  areas,  except  that  with  respect  to 
any  area  designated  in  section  3  of  this  Act. 
any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Congre-ss  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  II); 

(2)  the  Congre.ss  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  System 
roadless  areas  in  the  State  of  Washington 
and  of  the  environmental  impacts  associat- 
ed with  alternative  allocations  of  such 
areas. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that— 

( 1 )  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  II 
Final  Environmental  Statement  (dated  Jan- 
uary 1979)  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
Sy.stem  lands  in  States  other  than  Washing- 
ton, such  statement  shall  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  with  respect  to  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington; 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington 
which  were  reviewed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  second  roadless  area 
review  and  evaluation  (RARE  II)  and  those 
lands  referred  to  in  subsection  (d),  that 
review  and  evaluation  or  reference  shall  be 
deemed  for  the  purposes  of  the  initial  land 
management  plans  required  for  such  lands 
by  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended 
by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976  to  be  an  adequate  consideration  of  the 
suitability  of  such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderne.ss  Preservation  System 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  be  required  to  review  the  wilderness 
option  prior  to  the  revisions  of  the  plans, 
but  shall  review  the  wilderness  option  when 
the  plans  are  revised,  which  revisions  will 
ordinarily  occur  on  a  ten-year  cycle,  or  at 
least  every  fifteen  years,  unless,  prior  to 
such  time  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds 
that  conditions  in  a  unit  have  significantly 
changed; 

(3)  areas  in  the  State  of  Washington  re- 
viewed in  such  final  environmental  state- 
ment or  referenced  in  subsection  (d)  and  not 
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designated  as  wilderness  upon  enactment  of  ness  areas  designated  by  the  Wilderness  Act  scenic  values,  representing  a  unique  aesthet- 
this  Act  or  identified  for  special  manage-  or  designated  national  forest  wilderness  ic  travelway  through  the  Cascade  Moun- 
ment  in  section  7  or  8  of  this  Act  shall  be  areas  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  tains  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  of 
managed  for  multiple  use  in  accordance  the  Juniper  Dunes  Wilderness  designated  Washington.  The  value  of  preserving  this 
with  land  management  plans  pursuant  to  by  this  section.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  scenic  area  and  assuring  that  it  is  managed 
section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re-  the  reference  to  national  forest  rules  and  in  such  manner  that  its  scenic  t)eauty  and 
newable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  regulations  in  the  second  sentence  of  sec-  recreation  qualities  are  maintained  for 
amended  by  the  National  Forest  Planning  tion  4(d)(3)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  future  generations  is  recognized  by  the  Con- 
Act  of  1976:  Provided,  That  such  areas  need  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  rules  and  regu-  gress. 

not  be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  protect-  lations  applicable  to  public  lands,  as  defined  (b)  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  these 
ing  their  suitability  for  wilderness  designa-  in  section  103(e)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  values,  certain  National  Forest  System 
tion  prior  to  or  during  revision  of  the  initial  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  lands  comprising  approximately  eighty- 
land  management  plans:  1701,  1702).  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 

(4)  in  the  event  that  revised  land  manage-  (c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act  seven  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
ment  plans  in  the  State  of  Washington  are  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  entitled  "North  Cascades  Scenic  Highway- 
implemented  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  shall  file  a  map  and  legal  description  of  the  Proposed"  and  dated  March  1984,  shall  be 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Juniper  Dunes  Wilderness  with  the  Com-  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  mittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  ture  to  preserve  the  scenic  value  of  this 
National  Porest  Management  Act  of  1976.  the  United  States  Senate  and  with  the  Com-  highway  corridor.  Management  activities, 
and  other  applicable  law,  areas  not  recom-  mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  including  resource  use  and  development, 
mended  for  wilderness  designation  need  not  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  within  the  area  may  be  permitted  by  the 
be  managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  such  map  and  description  shall  have  Secretary  of  Agriculture  if  the  existing 
their  suitability  for  wilderness  designation  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  scenic  values  of  the  area  are  maintained, 
prior  to  or  during  revision  of  such  plans,  this  Act:  Provided,  That  correction  of  cleri-  (c)  Management  direction  for  the  area 
and  areas  recommended  for  wilderness  des-  cal  and  typographical  errors  in  the  legal  de-  that  recognizes  these  scenic  values  shall  be 
ignation  shall  be  managed  for  the  purpose  scription  and  map  may  be  made.  The  map  included  in  the  forest  plans  developed  for 
of  protecting  their  suitability  for  wilderness  and  legal  description  shall  be  on  file  and  the  Okanogan  and  Mount  Baker-Snoqual- 
designation  as  may  be  required  by  the  available  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices  mie  National  Forests  in  accordance  with  sec- 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  De-  tion  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  partment  of  the  Interior.  able  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974,  as 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976,  Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  the  conserva-  amended. 

and  other  applicable  law:  and  tion    and    protection    of    certain    natural.        Sec.  9.  Congress  does  not  intend  that  des- 

(5)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con-  scenic,  historic,  pastoral,  and  fish  and  wild-  ignation  of  wilderness  areas  in  the  State  of 
gress.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  life  values  and  to  provide  for  the  enchance-  Washington  lead  to  the  creation  of  protec- 
not  conduit  any  further  statewide  roadless  ment  of  the  recreational  values  associated  tive  perimeters  or  buffer  zones  around  each 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  National  therewith,  the  Mount  Baker  National  wilderness  area.  The  fact  that  nonwilder- 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Wash-  Recreation  Area  located  in  the  Mount  ness  activities  or  uses  can  be  seen  or  heard 
ington  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  Baker-Snoqualmie  National  Forest.  Wash-  from  areas  within  the  wilderness  shall  not, 
suitability  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil-  ington,  is  hereby  established.  of  itself,  preclude  such  activities  or  uses  up 
derness  Preservation  System.  <b)  The  Mount  Baker  National  Recreation  to  the  boundary  of  the  wilderness  area. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  and  as  provided  Area  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "recrea-  Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
in  section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  tion  area")  shall  comprise  approximately  exchange  lands  and  interests  in  lands  with 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974,  eight  thousand  six  hundred  acres  as  gener-  Weyerhaeuser  Company  in  accordance  with 
as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage-  ally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled     Mount  the  following  provisions: 

ment  Act  Of  1976.  the  term  "revision"  shall  Baker     National      Recreation     Area— Pro-        (a)  If  the  Weyerhaeuser  Company  offers 

not  include  an  "amendment"  to  a  plan.  posed",  dated  March  1984,  which  shall  be  on  to  the  United  States  the  following  described 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in  lands  and  interests  in  lands  the  Secretary 
also  apply  to:  the  office  of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service.  De-  shall  accept  such  lands  and  interests  there- 

( 1 )  those  National  Forest  System  roadless  partment  of  Agriculture.  in: 

lands  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  the  Gif-  <c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  as        kinc  and  Pierce  Counties,  Washington 

ford  Pinchot,  Olympic  and  Umatilla  Nation-  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact-  T,„,„_^v,i_    ,q  „„.,>,    „„„„   ,n  oa^t 

al    Forests   which   were   evaluated   in    the  ment  of  this  Act,  file  a  map  and  a  legal  de-           ,w  M  )                                                Acres 

Upper    Cispus:    Lone    Tree:    Clear    Creek;  scription  of  the   recreation  area  with   the        c:pptinn'9S  All  fractional                     64^43 

Upper   Lewis:    Trapper-Siouxon:    Soleduck:  Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re-  „^*^"'°"  ^,o    '    ,1    °"„1:' 7^  :::, 

Quinault:  Oregon  Butte,  and  Shelton  Coop-  sources.  United  States  Senate,  and  the  Com-  *°*!J5m)- 

erative  Sustained  Yield  Unit  plans:  and  mittee    on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs.        c    »      ^i    ah  r      t        i                    rh  k\ 

(2)  National  Forest  System  roadless  lands  House  of  Representatives,  and  each  such        bection  Ji.  All  iractionai 64  (.bi 

in  the  State  of  Washington  which  are  less  map  and  legal  description  shall   have  the        (b)  Upon  acceptance  of  title  by  the  United 

than  five  thousand  acres  in  size.  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  States  to  such  lands  and  interests  therein. 

Sec  6.  (4)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  Act:   Provided,   That  correction  of  clerical  the  Secretary  shall  convey  to  Weyerhaeuser 

of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  certain  public  and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal  de-  Company  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 

lands    in    Franklin    County.    Washington,  scription  and  map  be  made.  The  map  and  United  States  to  the  following  described  Na- 

which  comprise  approximately  seven  thou-  legal  description  shall  be  on  file  and  avail-  tional   Forest  System   lands  and   interests 

sand  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  as  gener-  able  for  public  inspection  in  the  office  of  therein: 

ally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  'Juniper  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Department                   King  County,  Washington 

Dunes    WJlderness-Proposed '    and    dated  of  Agriculture.  Townshio   21   north    ranee   10  east 

March   1984,  are  hereby  designated  as  the  (d)   The   Secretary   shall   administer   the          *^ Tj  )                                                   Acres 

Juniper  Dunes  Wilderness  and,  therefore,  as  recreation  area  in  accordance  with  the  laws,        a„„,inn  9n  T.n»^  9  d  a  7  in  ii   12 

a  component   of   the  National   Wilderness  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  na-            "L    il    t^.Vth    hJ^V    nri^.hwp^t 

Preservation  System.  tional  forests  in  such  manner  as  will  best           auarter' southwest  quarter              355  58 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  righU,  the  Ju-  provide  for  ( 1)  public  outdoor  recreation  (m-        ^^'^fi^^ao    ^orth  l^^^^ 

niper  Dunes  Wilderness  shall  be  adminis-  eluding  but  not  limited  to  snowmobile  use):           „,,'°?JLrt  c^nVh^^st  nnartPr        24000 

tered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  ac-  (2)  conservation  of  scenic,  natural,  historic,           quarter  and  southeast  quarter 240.00 

cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilder-  and  other  values  contributing  to  public  en-        section  du.  All o»u.uu 

ness  Act  governing  areas  designated  by  that  joyment:  and  (3)  such  management,  utiliza-  (c)  The  instruments  of  conveyance  re- 
Act  as  wilderness.  For  purposes  of  this  sec-  tion.  and  disposal  of  natural  resources  on  specting  the  lands  and  interests  exchanged 
tion.  any  references  in  such  provisions  to  federally  owned  lands  within  the  recreation  under  this  section  may  contain  such  reser- 
the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  area  which  are  compatible  with  and  which  vations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  ef-  do  not  significantly  impair  the  purposes  for  tary  and  Weyerhaeuser  Company, 
fective  dat*  of  this  section,  any  reference  to  which  the  recreation  area  is  established.  (d)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  ex- 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  certain  change  authorized  pursuant  to  this  section 
the  administration  of  such  areas  shall  be  lands  within  the  Mount  Baker-Snoqualmie  should  be  completed  within  ninety  days 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  and  Okanogan  National  Forests  along  the  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Interior,  and  any  reference  to  wilder-  North  Cascades  Highway  have  remarkable  The  Secretary  shall  use  other  existing  ac- 
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quisition  authorities  if  the  exchange  au- 
thorized by  this  section  is  not  completed 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  expira- 
tion of  such  ninety  day  period. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  in  writing 
that  to  his  satisfaction,  at  the  time  of  con- 
veyance, there  has  been  no  reduction  m  the 
values  of  the  lands  or  interests  therem 
which  formed  the  basis  for  the  exchange 
provided  for  in  this  section.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
lands  or  interests  therein  had  occurred,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  carry  out  the  exchange 
for  those  lands  or  interests  so  affected  and 
acquisition  of  those  lands  and  interests  shall 
be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  in  accord 
ance  with  other  provisions  of  law. 

Sec.  11.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
the  Federal  lands  in  Walla  Walla  and  Co- 
lumbia Counties.  Washington,  located 
within  the  Mill  Creek  Watershed  roadless 
area  as  identified  in  the  Oregon  Butte  Unit 
Plan  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms 
of  location,  entry,  and  patent  under  the 
United  States  mining  laws  and  from  disposi- 
tion under  all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral 
leasing  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sei- 
berling]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Yoimc]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberlinc). 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
837.  the  Washington  Wilderness  Act  of 
1984.  This  bill,  which  designates  some 
1  million  acres  of  land  in  Washington 
State  as  wilderness,  is  supported  by 
the  entire  Washington  delegation  on 
both  sides  of  Congress,  by  the  local 
and  national  conservation  groups,  and 
by  numerous  other  organizations  and 
individuals.  Because  many  members  of 
the  Washington  delegation  can  ex- 
plain this  measure  better  than  I.  I  will 
not  take  time  to  outline  the  bill  in 
detail.  However.  I  strongly  support  the 
bill  in  its  Senate-passed  form,  al- 
though there  are  several  points  I 
would  like  to  briefly  address: 

This  legislation  does  not  designate 
any  wilderness  in  the  Kettle  Range  in 
eastern  Washington.  I  was  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  visit  the  Kettle  Range  in 
1979.  and  I  beleive  it  possesses  out- 
standing scenic  and  natural  values. 
The  Senate  committee  report  empha- 
sizes these  values  and  directs  the 
Forest  Service  to  be  very  sensitive  in 
its  management  of  the  area.  I  would 
like  to  strongly  endorse  the  language 
of  the  Senate  report,  particularly  with 
respect  to  its  direction  to  protect 
30.000  acres  for  their  primitive  recrea- 
tion and  wild  values  and  to  protect  the 
religious  values  and  watershed  of  the 
Coleville  Confederated  Tribes.  If  this 
direction  is  not  carefully  followed,  the 
committee  may  decide  to  revisit  the 
Kettle  Range  wilderness  issue  in  the 
near  future. 


The  boundary  of  the  Tatoosh  Wil- 
derness in  the  vicinity  of  Butter  Creek 
has  been  drawn  along  topographic  fea- 
tures and  excludes  a  trailhead  and  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  of  a  trail  leading 
into  the  wilderness.  I  am  informed 
that  the  delegation  drew  this  bounda- 
ry with  the  understanding  that  the 
Forest  Service  would  not  engage  in 
any  timber  harvest  or  other  develop- 
ment which  would  adversely  impact 
the  scenic  values  of  this  area  and  the 
small  portion  of  the  trail  which  lies 
outside  the  wilderness. 

The  Senate  committee  report  notes 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  Glacier 
Peak  Wilderness  Additions  and  the 
Brothers  Wilderness  have  been  drawn 
so  as  not  to  preclude  possible  future 
construction  of  two  small  hydroelec- 
tric projects  on  Railroad  Creek  and  on 
the  Dosewallips  River.  However,  the 
report  indicates  that  the  exclusion  of 
these  areas  from  wilderness  is  by  no 
means  intended  to  indicate  a  congres- 
sional preference  for  these  projects, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  there 
are  members  of  the  Washington  dele- 
gation who  feel  the  projects  are  with- 
out merit.  I  would  thus  stress  the  com- 
mittee's endorsement  of  the  Senate 
report  language  that  S.  337  does  not 
take  any  position  on  the  merits  of  the 
two  projects. 

The  boundary  of  the  Goat  Rocks 
Wilderness  additions  permits  contin- 
ued motorboat  use  of  the  portion  of 
Walupt  Lake  that  lies  within  the  wil- 
derness. This  use  has  been  permitted 
to  continue  since  the  area  was  desig- 
nated wilderness  by  the  Wilderness 
Act  in  1964,  and  is  authorize  by  section 
4(d)(1)  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  Howev- 
er. I  note  that  such  continuing  use  is 
discretionary  with  the  Forest  Service 
and  is  subject  to  such  regulation  as 
they  deem  appropriate.  As  with  other 
wilderness  areas  wher^  continued  mo- 
torboat or  aircraft  use  continues.  Con- 
gress envisions  that  such  use  will  be  al- 
lowed at  the  approximate  levels  and 
types  which  were  occurring  at  the 
time  the  area  was  designated  wilder- 
ness. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  bipartisan  support  for  S.  837  indi- 
cates that  it  is  a  consensus  bill  which 
merits  our  strong  support. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
837.  the  Senate-passed  Washington 
Wilderness  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  compliment 
the  Washington  delegation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  process  to  which 
we  have  been  exposed  in  the  commit- 
tee, the  unanimity  between  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  has 
been  well  followed.  Hopefully,  we  can 
do  the  same  thing  with  the  remaining 
wilderness    bills,    such    as    Wyoming. 


Utah  and  Idaho,  where  the  Governor, 
the  State  legislature,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  Members  themselves,  all 
agree  on  the  position  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  before  us  today.  We 
will  be  able  to  bring  forth  to  this  floor 
a  bill  which  is  agreed  to  by  all  Mem- 
bers involved. 

I  would  urge  though  at  this  time  a 
point  of  caution.  Even  the  chairmsm 
admits  we  will  go  back  to  and  visit 
these  areas  at  a  future  date.  As  I  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  bill  on  the  Colo- 
rado Wilderness.  I  can  suggest  respect- 
fully that  within  the  next  2  or  3  years, 
we  will  be  back  putting  more  land,  ad- 
ditional land,  into  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington for  wilderness  concept. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  remind 
this  body  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  wilderness  if  you  do  not  want  to 
use  the  lands  at  all.  But  those  listen- 
ing to  this  program  on  the  great  tele- 
vised network  we  have,  representing 
this  House  at  this  time,  should  recog- 
nize that  wilderness  is  not  everything 
everybody  wishes  it  to  be.  Wilderness 
cannot  be' used  by  the  average  recre- 
ational user.  Wilderness  cannot  have  a 
mechanized  vehicle,  for  instance,  such 
as  a  snow  machine  or  an  offroad  vehi- 
cle or  a  camper  or  any  other  mecha- 
nized equipment  which  is  used  by 
many  of  the  recreation  users  today  to 
get  into  these  areas. 

So  every  acre  we  put  into  wilderness, 
although  it  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
Members  of  this  delegation,  every  acre 
we  put  into  wilderness  makes  the 
areas  that  are  open  for  public  use  for 
recreational  purposes  more  crowded.  I 
do  not  believe  the  people  in  America 
today  recognize  that  each  day  we 
stand  on  this  floor  in  the  guise  of  put- 
ting land  into  wilderness,  thinking  it 
protects  them  from  just  the  ordinary 
profit  motive  are  taking  it  away  from 
those  people  who  wish  to  use  it. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  recognize 
that  we  can  have  what  many  people 
are  seeking:  land,  solitude,  et  cetera, 
but  not  so  much  in  solitude  status  that 
you  cannot  use  them  in  any  way  but 
by  the  very  few— usually  by  the 
strong,  the  young,  and  those  who  have 
the  time  or  the  wealth  to  take  the 
time  to  hike  in  to  the  area— however, 
the  average  working  person  will  never 
be  able  to  use  the  wilderness  lands 
that  we  pass  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  It  will  be  deprived  from  them. 
The  fishing,  the  hunting,  and  those 
activities  can  only  be  done  by  the  very 
few. 

I  am  suggesting  respectfully,  al- 
though this  bill  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  members  of  the  Washington  dele- 
gation, as  we  address  these  issues  why 
can  we  not  make  these  lands  recre- 
ational lands  and  areas  so  that  there  is 
a  broader  use  of  the  land  in  such  a 
more  concentrated  single  use  as  comes 
forth  in  this  bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  reluctAntly  support 
this  because  of  the  unanimity  of  the 
congressional  delegation  on  the  House 
side  and  the  fine  work  they  have  done. 
But  again  I  remind  them  and  remind 
this  body  we  should  be  placing  these 
lands  in  a  more  diversified  usage  clas- 
sification than  we  are  doing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pritchardi 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  worked  at  least  6  years  on  this 
piece  of  legislation.  People  all  over  our 
State  have  been  involved  in  the  effort. 
All  of  the  delegation  worked  together, 
the  Senator  and  the  House  Members 
all  worked  together.  It  has  been  a  re- 
markable process. 

We  believe  this  is  a  good  bill.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  balanced.  We  have  national 
forests,  we  have  our  national  paries,  we 
have  our  wilderness,  and  we  have  our 
forestry  lands,  with  multiple  use.  We 
believe  that  this  million  acres  in  wil- 
derness will  give  us  a  balanced  recre- 
ational program  for  the  citizens  of  our 
State. 

I  am  proud  of  the  delegation,  the 
fact  that  we  worked  out  our  differ- 
ences and  that  we  come  to  this  floor 
with  a  bill  which  all  can  support.  We 
believe  it  is  good  for  the  State  of 
Washington,  not  only  today,  but  will 
be  good  for  the  State  20  and  50  years 
from  now. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Lowry]. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  State  Wil- 
derness Art  is  an  excellent  example  of 
how  good  environmental  policy  and 
good  economic  policy  go  hand  in  hand. 
While  protecting  vital  wilderness  areas 
in  our  State  it  protects  the  same  natu- 
ral resources  that  are  crucial  to  our 
Northwest  economy  in  particular:  fish- 
ing, hunting,  and  tourism.  This  far- 
sighted  act  preserves  the  Northwest's 
greatest  economic  asset,  namely,  that 
it  is  a  wonderful  place  to  live,  raise 
your  famUy,  and  locate  your  business. 
The  Washington  State  Wilderness  Act 
is.  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  jobs 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  Washington 
delegation  supports  this  legislation. 
The  Washington  Wilderness  Act  rep- 
resents a  balanced  agreement  among 
all  eight  House  Members  and  both 
Senators.  After  two  marathon  meet- 
ings, the  delegation  reached  a  compro- 
mise that  produced  a  1.03-million-acre 
wilderness  bill.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  the  Public  Lands  Subcommit- 
tee, the  House  and  the  Senate  were 
also  able  to  reach  a  new  agreement  on 
the  release  question.  That  issue  deals 
with  the  management  of  national 
forest  roadless  land  that  is  not  desig- 
nated as  wilderness. 

The  Senate  has  ratified  that  agree- 
ment. We,  of  the  Washington  delega- 


tion, ask  now  for  the  support  of  our 
House  colleagues  of  both  parties  in 
passing  this  delicately  balanced  result. 

This  bill  offers  important  benefits 
not  only  for  hikers  and  climbers,  but 
also  for  hunters  and  particularly 
sport,  commercial,  and  tribal  fisher- 
men. It  does  this  by  protection  of  the 
upper  portions  of  critical  watersheds. 
Among  the  major  rivers  that  will  have 
some  protection  are  the  Skagit,  the 
Stilliguamish.  the  Nooksack,  the 
Twisp.  the  Dosewallips,  the  Gray 
Wolf,  the  Chewack,  and  the  Rapid 
Rivers.  Trapper  Creek,  Rattlesnake 
Creek,  and  Crow  Creek  are  also  well 
known  for  fishing  enthusiasts.  These 
and  other  rivers  and  creeks  in  the  bill 
support  salmon  and  steelhead  as  well 
as  excellent  resident  fish.  The  Forest 
Service  will  manage  these  areas  for 
high  quality  fishing,  particularly  on 
wild  fish.  Even  fishermen  from  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Alaska  will  benefit 
from  the  anadromous  fish  produced 
by  these  streams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  report  notes 
that  the  Senate  has  left  space  along 
one  bank  of  the  Dosewallips  River  for 
the  needs  of  a  proposed  hydroelectric 
project.  At  the  same  time,  the  report 
further  directs  that  if  the  project  is 
not  approved,  this  omitted  land  should 
be  managed  by  the  Forest  Service  to 
preserve  its  wilderness  character.  I 
strongly  concur  with  this  directive.  In 
view  of  the  truly  outstanding  value  of 
the  Dosewallips  River  to  our  anadro- 
mous fisheries,  this  river  deserves  the 
highest  protection,  and  the  project 
itself  deserves  intense  scrutiny. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  acquire  lands 
just  outside  of  and  adjacent  to  the 
proposed  Norse  Peak  Wilderness.  Ac- 
quisition of  these  lands  along  the 
Greenwater  River  is  desirable  to 
insure  public  access  to  this  new  wilder- 
ness area,  to  support  recreational 
values,  and  to  decrease  the  risk  of 
flooding  in  dowmstream  communities. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  colleagues  in  the  delegation 
for  their  cooperation,  good  humor,  tol- 
erance of  my  pushiness,  and  spirit  of 
compromise  in  our  long  and  difficult 
deliberations.  I  would  also  like  to  rec- 
ognize the  tremendous  efforts  put  in 
by  their  staffs.  The  essence  of  a  wil- 
derness debate  is  its  details,  which 
makes  competent  staffwork  doubly  im- 
portant. They  did  an  excellent  job, 
and  deserve  our  thanks.  I  particularly 
want  to  thank  Dr.  Lynn  Corn  of  my 
staff  for  her  excellent  work  on  this 
act.  Private  groups,  from  environmen- 
talists and  fishing  organizations  to 
timber  trade  associations  all  provided 
useful  information  and  assistance.  The 
result  of  all  of  this  effort  from  so 
many  people  is  a  wilderness  bill  that 
will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  citizens 
of  Washington  State  for  many  years 
to  come. 


This  bill  is  an  important  compromise 
that  enjoys  broad  support  from  the 
people  of  the  State.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  join  the  Wash- 
ington delegation  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  notice  in 
the  news  today  that  Seattle  had  been 
selected  by  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  as  being  the  most 
livable  city  in  the  United  States.  Per- 
haps the  same  spirit  goes  into  this  bill 
before  us  today.  We  think  that  Wash- 
ington has  been  blessed  with  many 
wilderness  opportunities,  and  I  am 
proud,  as  others  have  stated,  to  be 
part  of  the  delegation  that  now  makes 
some  decisions,  I  believe  long  overdue, 
on  setting  aside  this  very  beautiful 
natural  resource. 

I  view  this  bill  in  front  of  us  today 
with  a  sense  of  commitment  and  a 
feeling  of  pleasure,  a  commitment  be- 
cause it  is  past  time,  a  commitment  be- 
cause I  felt  all  along  that  we  could  get 
together  and  reach  the  decisions  that 
are  embodied  in  the  measure  before  us 
today.  A  feeling  of  pleasure  because 
the  State  delegation  did  work  togeth- 
er. 
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Our  negotiating  sessions  were  one  of 
those  experiences  that  you  really  have 
only  once  in  a  lifetime.  And  a  feeling 
of  pleasure  because  the  committees 
and  the  staff  all  worked  together  to 
make  this  be  in  front  of  us  at  this 
moment. 

The  compromise  was  a  compromise 
between  the  environmental  interests, 
recreation,  and  the  timber  industry.  I 
would  say.  on  behalf  of  citizens  of  the 
great  State  of  Washington,  with  this 
legislation  in  front  of  us  now— and  I 
urge  your  support— everyone  lost  a 
little,  but  gained  a  lot.  And  that  was 
our  goal. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bonker]. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  obvious- 
ly, this  is  a  consensus  bill,  and  that  is 
the  way  we  in  the  Washington  delega- 
tion prefer  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
issues.  But  it  is  certainly  a  landmark 
measure  when  one  consi(iers  the  scope 
of  this  legislation  and  the  fact  that  we 
were  able  to  come  together  and  recon- 
cile many  of  the  inherent  differences 
that  exist  when  you  are  trying  to  bal- 
ance wilderness  values  and  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  our  great  area. 

Mention  has  been  made  about  the 
process.  It  truly  was  an  extraordinary 
effort,  when  you  consider  that  8 
House  Members  and  2  Senators  met 
for  nearly  10  hours  of  uninterrupted 
time,  poring  over  maps,  trying  to  un- 
derstand the  timber  values  and  the 
wilderness  values  involved.  It  was  truly 
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a  good  process,  but  it  could  not  have 
happened  without  not  only  the  coop- 
eration of  the  delegation  but  the  coop- 
eration of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

We  all  know  that  we  cannot  move 
legislation  through  this  Chamber 
unless  almost  everybody  is  in  support, 
and  certainly  when  the  issue  comes 
before  the  Chamber  under  suspension. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  out- 
come in  my  area,  recognizing  that 
southwest  Washington  does  depend  on 
a  timber  base  for  its  economic  survival. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  decisions  we 
have  made  will  protect  that  timber  in- 
dustry, and  at  the  same  time  have  rec- 
ognized the  important  environmental 
benefits  that  will  come  with  this  desig- 
nation. 

So  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, to  my  colleagues.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  and  hope  that  this 
House  will  act  expeditiously  on  this 
measure  and  that  we  will  have  it  on 
the  President's  desk  where  I  am  cer- 
tain he  will  sign  it  into  law. 

All  interests  in  this  seemingly  end- 
less battle  over  wilderness  designation 
stood  to  lose  much  by  putting  off  this 
important  legislation  any  longer.  The 
timber  industry  faced  the  prospect  of 
drastically  reduced  harvests  due  to  on- 
going litigation  over  the  adequacy  of 
the  Forest  Service  review  of  roadless 
areas  suitable  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  delay  of  the 
legislation  may  have  precluded  consid- 
eration of  some  areas  that  would,  due 
to  development,  no  longer  be  suitable. 

We  are  blessed  by  living  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  beautiful  State 
in  the  Nation.  Nearly  every  acre  of  un- 
roaded  area  left  in  Washington  is  of 
immeasurable  value.  Our  job  in  Con- 
gress is  to  strike  a  compromise  that 
protects  and  preserves  unique  areas, 
while  taking  into  account  other  criti- 
cal needs  in  national  forests. 

The  timber  industry  is  a  major  em- 
ployer in  Washington,  particularly  in 
the  Southwestern  area  of  the  State. 
Certainly,  allocation  of  wilderness  in 
itself  will  not  sound  the  death  knell 
for  this  industry  on  which  our  region 
and  Nation  depend.  There  are  other 
matters  concerning  the  industry  that 
Congress  must  attend  to:  overpriced 
Federal  contracts  that  threaten  to 
bankrupt  small  mills,  alarming  in- 
creases in  Canadian  timber  imports, 
inequitable  tariffs  in  the  Pacific  Rim. 
and  insufficient  funding  for  high-yield 
reforestation  efforts.  But  the  long- 
term  adequacy  of  timber  supplies  is 
also  a  crucial  problem  which  demand- 
ed consideration  in  this  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  decisions  on  allo- 
cation of  public  lands  cannot  be  made 
by  economic  considerations  alone.  Wil- 
derness t>oundaries  should  be  based  on 
the  need  to  provide  critical  recreation- 
al   experience,    to    protect    drainage 


basins,  to  preserve  wildlife  habitat, 
and  to  maintain  our  natural  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
It  is  also  important  to  note  that  recre- 
ational opportunities  in  Washington 
State  provide  substantial  jobs  and 
other  economic  benefits. 

I  believe  our  legislation  succeeds  in 
balancing  these  critical  needs.  Briefly. 
I  would  like  to  address  specific  addi- 
tions to  the  Wilderness  System  in  the 
Third  District,  which  I  represent. 

GLACIER  VIEW 

On  the  west  boundary  of  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park,  the  3.050-acre 
Glacier  View  Wilderness  will  be  estab- 
lished. Glacier  View  Point  and  Mount 
Beljica  offer  spectacular  views  of  the 
Tahoma  Glacier.  I  received  significant 
input  favoring  its  inclusion,  particular- 
ly from  the  Washington  State  Depart- 
ment of  Game.  As  this  area  adjoins 
the  national  park,  but  is  otherwise 
largely  surrounded  by  heavily  clearcut 
private  land,  it  is  a  critical  corridor  for 
wildlife. 

The  Tatoosh  Wilderness  will  be 
added  on  the  .southern  boundary  of 
the  park.  Our  bill  differs  markedly 
from  the  Forest  Service's  proposed 
boundary  by  including  Backbone 
Ridge.  The  Tatoosh  Ridge  offers  views 
of  Mount  Rainer  and  the  Tatoosh 
Range. 

The  Goat  Rocks  Wilderness  estab- 
lished in  1964  will  be  expanded  by 
23.143  acres.  In  the  third  district, 
these  additions  include  Coal  Creek 
Bluff;  the  area  surrounding  Packwood 
Lake;  the  Jordan  Creek  basin;  the  area 
surrounding  Walupt  Lake;  and  the 
Cispus  River  Valley.  As  this  area  was 
established  along  section  lines,  the.se 
additions  were  necessary  to  include 
entire  ecosystems  within  the  wilder- 
ness and  to  make  more  manageable 
topographic  boundaries.  I  will  also 
note  for  the  subcommittee  that  I  sup- 
port the  boundary  adjustment  that 
may  allow  expansion  of  the  White 
Pass  ski  area.  Originally,  the  proposed 
adjustment  totaled  2.400  acres  and  im- 
pinged unacceptably  on  a  critical 
drainage  basin.  The  800-acre  adjust- 
ment is  acceptable.  I  support  expan- 
sion of  this  ski  area  to  benefit  skiers 
from  throughout  our  region  and  to 
benefit  the  local  economies.  1  also  be- 
lieve this  adju.stment  to  be  consistent 
with  our  effort  to  redraw  the  entire 
boundary  of  the  Goat  Rocks  along 
more  manageable  lines. 

I  also  worked  closely  with  other 
members  of  the  delegation  on  the 
boundaries  for  the  William  O.  Douglas 
Wilderness.  The  southwest  portion  of 
that  area  in  my  district  includes  key 
trails  and  other  important  ecologic 
features. 

Finally.  I  am  pleased  that  the  dele- 
gation has  decided  to  honor  the  late 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  by  naming 
a  critical  wilderness  area  after  him. 
This  area  is  in  the  Wenatchee  and 
Mount     Baker-Snoqualmie     National 


Forests.  Senior  Jackson's  wife,  Helen, 
reminds  us  that  this  area  was  a  favor- 
ite of  Scoop's  as  a  boy.  It  is  indeed 
proper  to  honor  a  man  who  acted  so 
consistently  to  provide  protection  for 
our  public  lands. 

The  support  of  the  chairman  and 
other  subcommittee  members  through 
this  deliberative  process  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated. I  would  especially  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee for  their  work  that  culminated  in  a 
long-awaited  agreement  on  the  "re- 
lease"  issue.  Without  that  agreement, 
this  legislation  would  not  be  headed 
toward  enactment. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  a  technical  matter  regarding  the 
Butter  Creek  Trail  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  Tatoosh  Wilderness.  Fol- 
lowing enactment  by  the  Senate,  the 
Forest  Service  informed  the  delegation 
that  it  had  miscalculated  the  location 
of  the  trailhead  in  this  area.  It  was 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  delegation 
to  include  the  trailhead  in  the  bill. 
Therefore,  it  is  now  the  intent  of  the 
delegation  and  the  committees  that 
the  Forest  Service  protect  the  approxi- 
mately 30  acres  between  that  trailhead 
and  the  wilderness  boundary. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Chandler]. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  'join  in 
congratulating  ourselves,  the  delega- 
tion from  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

I  believe  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in 
the  finest  tradition  of  a  State  that  has 
a  history  of  reverence  for  its  natural 
beauty  and  its  appeal.  This  bill  will 
serve  the  interests  of  people  who  are 
engaged  in  recreation,  tho.se  who 
enjoy  backpacking,  photography,  as  I 
do,  hunters,  fishermen— all  of  tho.se 
people  who  utilize  the  unspoiled  areas 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Tourism  will  certainly  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  this  bill  adding  one  more 
element  to  the  magnetism  of  a  State 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
real  magnets  of  the  country,  a  place  to 
visit  and  enjoy  the  fresh,  green  out- 
doors. And  obviously  for  those  of  us 
who  live  in  the  State  of  Washington 
and  enjoy  its  environment,  it  will  add 
to  the  quality  of  life. 

Having  said  that,  I  also  want  to  say 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to 
the  comments  made  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alaska, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
subcommittee.  Last  weekend  I  attend- 
ed the  dedication  of  a  Forest  Service 
seed  orchard  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, not  far  from  Enumclaw.  The 
seed  orchard  is  there  so  that  the 
Forest  Service  can  find  the  best  seed 


stock  planted  and  use  those  seeds  for 
future  generations  of  trees.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  as  we  were  dedicating 
this  facility  that  the  trees  that  will 
eventually  grow  from  those  seeds  will 
be  harvested  by  a  generation  that  is 
not  yet  born,  and  most  of  those  who 
attended  the  dedication  ceremonies 
will  long  be  gone.  That  is  the  nature 
of  this  industry. 

The  forest  products  industry  is  in 
big  trouble  all  over  the  United  States 
but  especially  so  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. And  as  I  looked  at  the  people 
attending  that  dedication,  those 
people  wearing  the  cutoff  levis  with 
the  red  suspenders,  the  blue  work 
shirts  and  the  funny  hats  and  the  Red 
Man  tobacco  stuffed  down  their  shirts, 
I  realized  what  a  tremendous  group  of 
people  they  are.  hard-working  people, 
who  sweat  in  the  summer  and  slog 
through  waste-deep  snow  in  the  win- 
tertime to  earn  their  livelihood  from 
this  great  resource.  And  we  simply 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  those  people. 
As  we  dedicate  today  this  wilderness 
designation  to  the  people  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  we  must  not  forget  those 
who  through  hundreds  of  years  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  earned  their  liveli- 
hood—and I  know  these  people,  be- 
cause I  grew  up  with  them  and  worked 
beside  them— we  simply  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  them  and  continue  to  set 
aside  acres  which  in  the  future  could 
very  well  be  the  livelihood  for  them, 
their  children  and  their  grandchil- 
dren. 

I  want  to  congratulate  everyone  in- 
volved in  this  bill  today.  I  think  it  is  a 
tremendous  bill  and  a  balance  between 
the  interests  at  work  here.  But  I  also 
want  to  agree  with  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska,  that  we  must 
be  cautious  in  the  future  as  we  deal 
with  wilderness  that  we  not  overdo 
what  has  already  been  done. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Swift]. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

One  does  not  normally  think  of  a 
tree  as  being  something  that  is  contro- 
versial. But  where  it  can  provide  both 
excellent  recreational  opportunity  and 
also  can  provide  jobs,  it  becomes  that. 
There  are  a  lot  of  trees  in  Washington 
State.  And  dealing  with  the  wilderness 
issue  was  controversial.  There  were 
among  the  10  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  delegation  a  wide  diversi- 
ty of  opinions  on  exactly  what  lines 
should  be  drawn  and  where  they 
should  be  drawn.  But  a  good  compro- 
•mise  is  a  wonderful  thing,  because  if  it 
is  worked  right,  you  end  up  with  it 
giving  you  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  And  the  fact  is  that  after  the 
work  by  the  Washington  delegation.  I 
think  we  have  come  up  with  a  bill  that 
gave  conservationists  more  acreage 
than  they  had  any  reason  initially  to 
believe  they  were  going  to  get.  and  for 


the  timber  industry  there  was  le.ss 
timber  involved  as  a  percentage  of 
that  acreage  than  anyone  would  have 
reason  to  believe. 

It  is  in  that  sense  a  very  good  com- 
promise. It  was  also  an  honest  compro- 
mise. You  can  compromise  things 
sometimes  in  a  very  bad  way.  Very 
frankly,  and  awful  lot  of  this  did  not 
lend  itself  well  to  just  dividing  the  dif- 
ference. If  you  got  somebody  who 
wants  so  many  acres  and  somebody 
else  who  wants  so  many  acres,  it  does 
not  work  out  that  you  can  always  do  a 
responsible  job  by  just  splitting  the 
difference,  because  you  have  to  take 
into  consideration  bridges  and  bound- 
aries and  rivers,  topographical  areas. 
wildlife,  and  so  forth.  These  compro- 
mises were  worked  out  in  the  most 
honest  fashion  possible:  namely,  when 
we  ran  into  a  place  where  we  seemed 
to  be  high  centered,  we  kept  working 
and  working  and  working  to  see  if 
there  was  not  a  rational  way  to  ap- 
proach the  issue  in  a  different  way. 
And  almost  all  of  the  major  disagree- 
ments were  worked  out  in  that  fash- 
ion, finding  another  way  to  approach 
the  issue. 

A  great  deal  of  staff  work  on  the 
personal  staffs  of  the  various  Members 
went  into  this.  But  all  10  of  us  met  on 
two  separate  occasions  for.  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonkek] 
said.  10  hours— I  thought  it  was  16; 
maybe  we  should  make  it  32  and  make 
it  sound  better,  but  at  least  10  hours 
steadily— in  working  these  things  out 
personally.  All  of  that,  I  think,  result- 
ed in  a  bill  that  is  very  good  for  the 
people  of  Washington  State,  all  of  the 
people  of  Washington  State,  the 
people  who  look  to  our  great  national 
resources  for  tourism,  for  recreation 
and  for  a  base  to  our  wood  products 
industry.  I  would  certainly  commend 
this  very  balanced  bill  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  their  support  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
S.  837,  the  Washington  wilderness  bill. 
This  bill,  which  was  developed 
through  a  truly  consensual  process  in- 
volving the  entire  Washington  State 
congressional  delegation,  is  a  fair  and 
balanced  proposal  that  strikes  a  deli- 
cate compromise  between  the  widely 
divergent  views  held  by  both  the 
public  and  the  delegation  on  this  issue. 

In  developing  this  legislation,  the 
delegation  was  very  cognizant  of  the 
need  to  resolve  the  decade-long  RARE 
II  controver'y  in  our  State  and  to 
eliminate  the  obstacles  to  timber  sales 
in  roadless  areas  that  had  sprung  up 
due  to  several  recent  court  decisions. 
We  were  of  course  greatly  aided  in  this 
process  by  the  suggestions  and  work  of 
the  many  groups  and  parties  with 
such  a  vital  interest  in  this  bill.  There 
was  not  any  group  that  got  everything 
it  asked  for,  but  we  did  respond  favor- 
ably to  many  suggestions,  and  those 
are  reflected  in  the  final  bill. 


In  drawing  boundaries,  the  delega- 
tion attempted  both  to  preserve  wil- 
derness values  and  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  the  bill  on  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry,  which  in  Washington 
provides  thousands  of  jobs  and  materi- 
als that  all  of  us  use  in  our  daily  lives. 
The  result  is  a  bill  which  preserves 
many  of  the  real  gems  in  our  State, 
but  which  does  not  drastically  reduce 
the  planned  programmed  harvest  for 
the  timber  industry.  For  example,  in 
my  district,  where  a  significant  part  of 
the  economy  relies  on  this  industry, 
there  was  a  reduction  of  less  than  4 
percent  of  the  current  annual  pro- 
grammed harvest  in  the  national  for- 
ests as  a  result  of  wilderness  additions. 

The  bill  also  designates  for  protec- 
tion of  an  area  that  I  have  long  sup- 
ported for  wilderness,  the  Boulder 
River.  This  spectacular  area  is  one  of 
the  last  low-lying  valleys  with  major 
stands  of  virgin  timber  in  the  State. 
Because  it  is  low  lying,  it  is  accessible 
to  almost  everyone.  I  have  walked  the 
Boulder  River  trail,  and  I  met  not  only 
hard-core  backpackers,  but  also  fami- 
lies and  senior  citizens,  people  able  to 
navigate  the  easy  terrain  in  this  area 
who  would  be  unable  to  negotiate 
some  of  the  more  remote  trails  in  our 
State.  The  beauty  of  Boulder  River  is 
that  it  enables  the  average  citizen  to 
have  a  wilderness  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  support  this  bill  which  was  con- 
ceived through  the  efforts  of  our 
entire  delegation.  I  urge  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  for  this  landmark 
piece  of  legislation. 

D  1350 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
strong  support  to  the  Washington  Wil- 
derness bill  which  is  before  the  House 
today,  and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  legislation.  As  you  know, 
the  Washington  congressional  delega- 
tion has  managed  to  accomplish  some- 
thing not  easily  done  in  Congress.  Al- 
though we  are  a  delegation  split 
evenly  along  party  lines  and  with  di- 
vergent political  philosophies,  we  have 
reached  unanimous  agreement  on  an 
issue  that  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
our  State  and  our  constituents. 

The  wilderness  issue  has  always 
been  a  sensitive  one  in  Washington 
State.  Much  of  our  economy  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  timber  industry, 
while  at  the  same  time  our  citizens  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  national  beauty 
around  them  and  our  responsibility  to 
preserve  our  environment  for  future 
generations. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  got  everything 
they  wanted  in  this  bill.  It  is  a  true 
compromise.  This  means  it  is  a  bal- 
anced bill,  reflecting  the  need  to  nur- 
ture our  timber  industry  as  well  as  our 
environmental  concerns.  The  bill  con- 
tains some  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
sensitive  areas  in  our  State.  It  protects 
old  growth  timber  and  salmon  spawn- 
ing areas— glacial  elevations  as  well  as 
deep  valleys.  And.  as  a  result  of  the 
compromise  release  language  that  the 
House  and  Senate  have  agreed  upon,  it 
provides  security  for  the  timber  indus- 
try, aiding  in  their  ability  to  make 
future  planning  decisions. 

As  an  added  touch,  and  one  that  is 
particularly  important  to  me  personal- 
ly, two  areas  of  wilderness  included  in 
the  bill  have  been  set  aside  to  honor 
the  memories  of  valued  citizens  that 
enjoyed  their  beauty.  The  first,  a 
beautiful  portion  of  the  Snoqualmie 
National  Forest,  will  be  named  the 
Henry  M.  Jackson  Wilderness.  All  of 
us  in  the  delegation  felt  it  would  be  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  great  statesman 
if  the  trails  he  loved  to  hike  were  pre- 
served in  his  honor.  The  second  area, 
also  in  the  Snoqualmie.  will  be  named 
the  William  O.  Douglas  Wilderness.  In 
this  case  as  well,  a  permanent  remind- 
er of  the  contributions  of  the  great 
jurist  has  been  preserved  for  future 
generations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Washington  needs  this 
wilderness  bill  now  if  it  is  to  move 
along  to  other  issues  of  importance  for 
the  State.  The  wilderness  issue  must 
be  settled,  and  this  bill  is  the  fairest 
settlement  possible.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  consider  it  favor- 
ably, and  to  forward  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  our  strongest  recommenda- 
tion that  he  sign  it  without  delay. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  S.  837.  the  Washing- 
ton Wilderness  Act.  as  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  May  24.  1984  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  to  the 
leadership  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  expedit- 
ing House  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  S.  837  is:  First,  to 
designate  approximately  1.031.738 
acres  of  naitonal  forest  system  land  in 
the  State  of  Washington  as  wilderne.ss; 
second,  to  designate  approximately 
7,140  acres  of  BLM  land  as  wilderness; 
third,  to  create  a  national  recreation 
area  totaling  some  8.600  acres;  fourth. 
to  establish  a  North  Cascades  Scenic 
Highway  Corridor  comprising  approxi- 
mately 87.757  acres;  and  fifth,  to  make 
certain  other  national  forest  system 
lands  in  the  State  of  Washington  are 
available  for  other  multiple  uses. 


As  you  know,  this  bill  has  the  un- 
qualified support  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  State  delega- 
tion. After  extensive  hearings,  our 
entire  delegation  met  at  great  length, 
and  we  believe  that  we  have  reached  a 
reasonable  consensus  that  balances 
the  legitimate  interests  of  all  of  the 
parties  involved. 

The  choices  made  during  the  delega- 
tion discussions  were  often  difficult 
and  quite  complex.  We  recognize  that 
no  single  member  of  our  delegation— 
and  more  importantly,  no  particular 
interest  group— is  completely  satisfied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 

We  are.  however,  firmly  convinced 
that  we  have  done  the  best  that  we 
can  and  that  prompt  enactment  of  our 
bill  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  par- 
ties and  the  people  of  our  State. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note 
that  the  delegation  has  recognized  the 
significant  contribution  to  our  State 
and  Nation  made  by  the  late  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  and  the  late  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas.  One  of  the  18  new 
national  forest  wilderness  areas  in  this 
bill  is  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Henry  M.  Jackson. 

The  103.591  acre  Henry  M.  Jackson 
Wilderness  is  located  in  the  Wenat- 
chee  and  Mount  Baker-Snoqualmie 
National  Forests.  This  area,  which  in- 
cludes the  Monte  Cristo  and  Lake  Va- 
halla  area,  is  included  in  the  bill  in 
tribute  to  Senator  Jackson's  un- 
equaled  contributions  to  preserving 
and  protecting  our  Nation's  park  and 
forest  lands  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
Americans.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Re.sources  Com- 
mittee and  the  former  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  18 
years.  Senator  Jack.son  left  a  memora- 
ble imprint  on  important  legislation 
which  today  protects  our  Nation's  pre- 
cious heritage. 

This  legislation  honors  the  late  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas  by  designating 
approximately  166.603  acres  located  in 
the  Wenatchee  and  Gifford  Pinchot 
National  Forests.  This  magnificent 
area  lies  adjacent  to  or  in  some  places 
straddles  the  crest  of  the  Cascades 
range.  The  legislation  recognizes  Jus- 
tice Douglas'  lifelong  effort  to  pre- 
.serve  this  area,  known  locally  as 
Cougar  Lakes.  Through  this  designa- 
tion, the  Congress  will  recognize  Jus- 
tice Douglas'  persistent  concern  for 
this  area  and  his  many  contributions 
to  conservation  efforts  throughout  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  closing.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  expre.ss 
my  personal  appreciation  to  both  com- 
mittees and.  particularly.  Repre.senta- 
tive  John  Seiberling.  for  their  efforts 
in  resolving  the  release  controversy 
and  for  their  willingness  to  honor  the 
delegation's  request  of  May  24.  1984. 
asking  for  prompt  House  action  to  this 
legislation. 


In  particular,  I  want  to  again  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Seiberling  of  Ohio, 
who  has  given  so  much  of  his  own  per- 
sonal attention  to  this  bill  and  other 
legislative  issues  involving  wilderness. 
He  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  together  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  have  not  treated  these 
issues  in  a  routine  fashion.  Indeed,  the 
matters  involved  with  wilderness  legis- 
lation are  complex,  difficult,  and  often 
quite  contentious.  I  am  particularly 
grateful  to  the  committee  for  their  ef- 
forts on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before 
the  House  proposes  the  addition  of 
over  1  million  acres  of  magnificent  wil- 
derness in  the  State  of  Washington  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  and  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  join  with  the  Washing- 
ton delegation  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  and 
again  commend  the  Washington  dele- 
gation in  both  bodies  for  the  tremen- 
dous effort  they  have  made  to  bring 
out  this  compromise  consensus  legisla- 
tion. I  would  just  like  to  say  one  other 
thing:  There  are  similar  bills  that  are 
pending  in  the  other  body,  including 
the  bill,  the  Arizona  Wilderness  bill, 
which  passed  this  House,  which  was 
put  together  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Udall,  and  they  are 
being  held  up  in  the  other  body,  in 
effect,  held  hostage  to  the  working  out 
of  some  of  the  other  Members'  sepa- 
rate bills. 

I  di-scussed  with  the  two  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Washington  the  pos- 
sibility of  reciprocating  and  holding 
this  bill  until  we  got  the  others  that 
are  being  held  up  that  are  also  delega- 
tion consensus  bills,  and  move  through 
the  other  body.  But  I  thought  better 
of  it.  One  of  the  Senators  said  to  me 
that  he  felt  it  was  very  unfair  to  hold 
bills  hostage  when  they  have  been  all 
worked  out  by  all  concerned.  I  said.  I 
agree  completely.  It  is  very  unfair.  I  do 
not  want  to  participate  in  that  kind  of 
activity. 

Fortunately.  Congressman  Udall 
and  I  had  a  meeting  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  on  Friday  and 
asked  him  to  reconsider  if  he  could, 
the  action  of  holding  those  bills  in  sus- 
pension and  he  agreed  to  do  that.  In 
the  hope  that  he  will  match  our  will- 
ingness to  be  cooperative 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  will  in  just  a 
minute. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Well,  I  do 
not  want  to  have  to  make  a  point  of 


order,  but  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
good  chairman 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  There  is  no  point 
of  order  in  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  would  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should 
not  be  talking  about  the  actions  of  the 
other  body  and  the  other  Senators.  I 
do  believe  that  this  is  not  appropriate 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  We  are  entitled 
to  refer  to  actions  of  the  other  body, 
as  long  as  we  do  not  make  personal 
criticisms  ,  of  Members  of  the  other 
body. 

In  any  event.  I  am  not  making  a  per- 
sonal criticism;  I  am  saying  that  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  meet  a  similar 
response  in  kind  from  the  other  body 
and  from  the  chairman  of  the  corre- 
sponding committee,  and  that  is  why 
we  are  moving  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  only  suggest  in  all  due  respect 
to  my  good  chairman,  that  negotiation 
between  himself  and  the  Senators  in- 
volved in  this  legislation  does  not, 
would  we  say,  expedite  the  process  of 
some  of  the  bills.  We  have  worked 
with  a  sense  of  compromise  on  this 
Washington  legislation.  I  hav.e  risen  in 
support  of  it,  and  that  is  rare,  far  be- 
tween, and  I  would  suggest  that  we  do 
not  serve  our  endeavors  here  to  final- 
ize legislation  by  referring  to  hostages, 
et  cetera,  when  it  comes  to  this  type  of 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling] that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill.  S.  837. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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THE  SAN  JUAN  BASIN  WILDER- 
NESS PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  3766)  en- 
titled: "The  San  Juan  Basin  Wilder- 
ness Protection  Act  of  1983".  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3766 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenatives  of  the  United  Slates  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'San  Juan  Basin  Wil- 
derness Protection  Act  of  1984". 

Sec  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136), 
the  following  lands  are  hereby  designated  as 
wilderness,  and.  therefore,  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System— 


(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Albuquerque  Dis- 
trict Bureau  of  Land  Management.  New 
Mexico,  which  comprise  approximately 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  'Bisti  Wilderness— Proposed ". 
dated  June  1983.  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  theBisti  Wilderness:  and 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Albuquerque  Dis- 
trict of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
New  Mexico,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  •De-na-zin  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  June  1983.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  De-na-zin  Wilderness. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  each 
wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act.  except  that  any  refer- 
ence in  such  provisions  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (or  any  similar  refer- 
ence) shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  and  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment 
of  this  Act.  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  filed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Each  such  map  and  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in 
this  Act,  except  that  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  in  each  such  legal 
description  and  map  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  subsequent  to  such  filings.  Each 
such  map  and  legal  description  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

(d)  Within  the  wilderness  areas  designated 
by  this  Act.  the  grazing  of  livestock,  where 
established  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  shall  be  permitted  to  continue 
subject  to  such  reasonable  regulations,  poli- 
cies, and  practices  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  deems  necessary,  as  long  as  such 
regulations,  policies,  and  practices  fully  con- 
form with  and  implement  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress regarding  grazing  in  such  areas  as 
such  intent  is  expressed  in  the  Wilderness 
Act  and  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  recognition  of  its  paramount 
aesthetic,  natural,  scientific,  educational. 
and  paleontological  values,  the  approxi- 
mately two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  acre  area  in  the  Albuquerque  Dis- 
trict of  the  Bureau  of -Land  Management. 
New  Mexico,  known  as  the  'Fossil  Forest", 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Fossil  Forest  ".  dated  June  1983.  is  hereby 
withdrawn,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 
from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
mining  laws  and  from  disposition  under  all 
laws  pertaining  to  mitMral  leasing  and  geo- 
thermal  leasing  and  all  amendments  there- 
to. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ad- 
minister the  area  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
and  shall  take  such  measures  as  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  no  activities  are  permit- 
ted within  the  area  which  would  significant- 
ly disturb  the  land  surface  or  impair  the 
area's  existing  natural,  educational,  and  sci- 
entific research  values,  including  paleonto- 
logical study,  excavation,  and  interpreta- 
tion. 


(b)  Within  one  year  of  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or shall  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  the  Fossil  Forest 
area  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
shall  file  a  copy  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  exchange  such  public  lands  or  interest 
in  such  lands,  mineral  or  nonmineral.  as  are 
of  approximately  equal  value  and  selected 
by  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  acting  through 
its  commissioner  of  public  lands,  for  any 
State  lands  or  interest  therein,  mineral  or 
nonmineral.  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  any  of  the  tracts  designated  as  wilderness 
under  section  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  public  lands  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  defined  in  section  103(c)  of 
the  Federal  Lands  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976. 

(b)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  give  notice  to  the  New 
Mexico  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  of 
the  tracts  to  be  designated  as  wilderness 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
Secretary's  duty  to  exchange  public  lands 
selected  by  the  State  for  any  State  land  con- 
tained within  the  boundaries  of  the  desig- 
nated wilderness  areas.  Such  notice  shall 
contain  a  listing  of  all  public  lands  which 
are  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State,  which  have  not  been  withdrawn  from 
entry  and  which  the  Secretary  identifies  as 
being  available  to  the  State  in  exchange  for 
such  State  lands  as  may  be  within  the  desig- 
nated wilderness  areas. 

(c)  The  value  of  the  State  and  Public 
lands  to  be  exchanged  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(d)  After  the  receipt  of  the  list  of  avail- 
able public  lands,  if  the  commissioner  of 
public  lands  gives  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  State's  selection  of  lands,  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  of  such  notice  of 
selection,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
State  in  writing  as  to  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  considers  the  State  and 
Federal  lands  to  be  of  approximately  equal 
value.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  commissioner  as  to  rela- 
tive value  of  the  acquired  and  selected 
lands,  the  Secretary  and  the  commissioner 
shall  agree  on  the  appointment  of  a  disin- 
terested independent  appraiser  who  will 
review  valuation  data  presented  by  both 
parties  and  determine  the  amount  of  .select- 
ed land  which  best  represents  approximate 
equal  value.  Such  determination  will  be 
binding  on  the  Secretary  and  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  exchange  any  lands  held  in  trust  for 
an  Indian  whose  lands  are  located  within 
the  boundary  of  the  De-na-zin  area  referred 
to  in  section  2(a)(2)  at  the  request  of  the 
Indian  for  whom  such  land  is  held  in  trust. 
Such  lands  shall  be  exchange  for  land  ap- 
proximately equal  in  value  selected  by  the 
Indian  allotee  concerned  and  such  lands  so 
selected  and  exchange  shall  thereafter  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lands  for  which  they  were 
exchanged. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  herein,  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  affect  the  transfer  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  of  any  lands  selected  by  the 
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Navajo  Tribe  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93  531 
and  Public  Law  96-305;  Proiided.  houcvrr. 
That.  notwithstandinK  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  section  4  of  Public  Law  96  305. 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
after  consultation  with  the  Relocation  Com 
mission,  shall  have  the  authority  to  and 
shall  select  lands  in  New  Me.xico  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
of  equal  acreage  in  lieu  of  the  lands  which 
have  been  previously  selected  by  the  Navajo 
Tribe  within  the  t>oundaries  of  the  wilder- 
ness areas  and  of  the  Fossil  Forest,  as  de- 
scribed in  sections  2(a)  and  3(a)  of  thi.s  Act 
The  Navajo  Tril)e.  after  consultation  with 
the  Relocation  Commission,  shall  also  have 
authority  to  select  lands  in  New  Mexico  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment of  equal  acreage  in  lieu  of  lands  which 
have  been  previously  selected  by  .said  trit)e 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Ahshi-slepah 
Wilderness  Study  Area  as  de.scnbed  in  .sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act.  A  border  of  any  parcel  of 
land  so  selected  shall  be  within  eighteen 
miles  of  the  boundary  of  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation descrit)ed  in  Executive  order  dated 
January  6.  1880. 

(c)  Title  to  such  in  lieu  selections  shall  be 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  as 
a  part  of  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  shall 
be  subject  only  to  valid  existing  rights  as  of 
December  1.  1983 

Sec.  6.  Certain  lands  in  the  Albuquerque 
District  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage 
ment.  New  Mexico,  which  compri.se  approxi 
mately  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  Ah-shi-sle-pah  Wilderne.ss 
Study  Area  .  dated  June  1983,  shall  be  stud 
ied  pursuant  to  section  603  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (Public 
Law  94-579)  and  shall  be  protected  as  as  not 
to  impair  their  suitability  for  pre.servation 
as  wilderness  pursuant  to  .section  603(c)  of 
such  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  di- 
rects that  all  public  lands  in  San  Juan 
County,  New  Mexico,  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  not  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  or  wilderne.ss  study  by 
this  Act  have  been  adequately  studied  for 
wilderness  designation  pursuant  to  section 
603  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage 
ment  Act  (Public  Law  94-579).  and  are  no 
longer  subject  to  the  requirement  of  section 
603(c)  of  the  Federal  Land  policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  pertaining  to  management  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  impair  suitability  for 
preservation  as  wilderne.ss. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  .second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sei- 
berling]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Lujan]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  first  of  all  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  taken  in  working  out 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson], 


Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3766  is  a  compro- 
mise bill  which  is  the  result  of  months 
of  hard  work,  negotiations,  and  coop- 
eration with  all  concerned  interests.  I 
want  to  al-so  express  my  appreciation 
to  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
New  Mexico,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Lujan.  for  his 
contributions  to  this  legislation.  I  also 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Sul)committee  on  Public  Lands.  Mr. 
Seiberling.  and  his  fine  staff,  for  their 
efforts  in  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor. 

In  particular  in  this  regard.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the  work 
of  Mr.  Wiessner  and  Mrs.  Toohey  for 
their  contribution  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  July  in  New 
Mexico,  the  Interior  Committee  held  a 
thorough  field  hearing  on  this  issue. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  over 
500  people  who  attended  that  hearing 
supported  legislation  which  would  pro- 
tect the  precious  Badlands  in  the  San 
Juan  Basin.  Upon  returning  to  Wash- 
ington, I  introduced  H.R.  3766  to  des- 
ignate the  three  wilderne.ss  study 
areas  in  the  San  Juan  Basin  as  wilder- 
ness and  to  provide  permanent  protec- 
tion for  an  archeologically  valuable 
area  known  as  the  Fossil  Forest.  The 
compromise  we  have  under  consider- 
ation today  which  was  unanimously 
approved  tjy  the  Interior  Committee 
differs  .somewhat,  but  not  radically 
from  my  original  proposal. 

First,  under  H.R.  3766  as  amended, 
the  wilderness  study  area.  Ah-shi-sle- 
pah,  will  remain  under  its  current 
BLM  study  status.  The  area  will  also 
be  expanded  to  include  a  small,  but 
valuable  portion  that  is  not  now  under 
study.  I  still  believe  this  area  is  worthy 
of  wilderness  protection.  Its  unique  ge- 
ological formations  and  petrified  re- 
mains are  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  unique  in  the  Southwest.  Howev- 
er, there  are  a  number  of  unresolved 
issues  that  cloud  the  area  and  should 
be  settled  before  it  receives  permanent 
protection.  I  am  hopeful  thai  continu- 
ing the  current  study  process  will  lead 
to  the  designation  of  this  environmen- 
tally valuable  area  as  wilderne.ss. 

Second,  the  sub.stitute  makes  a 
minor  change  with  respect  to  Navajo 
land  selections  under  the  Navajo-Hopi 
Relocation  Act.  The  Navajo  Tribe's 
original  land  selection  includes  8.000 
acres  which  overlap  the  three  WSA's 
and  the  Fossil  Forest.  Last  fall,  an 
amendment  was  adopted  during  the 
Public  Lands  and  National  Parks  Sub- 
committee markup  on  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  alternate  Navajo  land  selec- 
tions for  these  8.000  acres  within  36 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation. The  substitute  will  allow  for  al- 
ternate selections  within  18  miles  of 
the    reservation    in    accordance    with 


current  law.  This  change  is  necessary 
to  allay  the  concerns  of  those  who 
have  interests  in  this  area.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Navajo  Nation  has 
agreed  to  this  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3766  will  desig- 
nate as  wilderness  the  Bisti  and  De-na- 
zin  WSA's.  In  addition  the  bill  also 
makes  certain  that  the  area  known  as 
the  Fossil  Forest  will  be  withdrawn 
from  any  coal  or  mineral  leasing  in 
order  to  protect  some  of  the  finest 
fo.ssil  assemblages  in  the  world.  In  all 
H.R.  3766  will  provide  permanent  pro- 
tection for  over  30.000  acres  and  will 
make  certain  the  study  process  contin- 
ues for  Ah-shi-sle-pah. 

However,  this  bill  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal. The  areas  we  are  protecting 
comprise  roughly  1  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  in  San  Juan  County  and 
less  then  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
all  the  recoverable  coal  in  the  San 
Juan  Basin.  Designating  such  a  small 
fraction  of  environmentally  sensitive 
lands  as  wilderness  will  not  hinder 
coal  development.  H.R.  3766  will 
ensure  that  the  unique  and  fragile 
Badlands  region  of  New  Mexico  is  pre- 
served in  its  natural  beauty  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy. 

This  bill  Is  strongly  supported  by  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  its  Governor, 
conservationists,  archeologists.  and 
the  Navajo  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  to  want  express 
my  appreciation  to  all  those  who  made 
a  contribution  in  developing  this  legis- 
lation, with  my  special  thanks  going 
out  to  Mr.  Lujan  and  Mr.  Seiberling. 

In  connection  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lujan].  I  be- 
lieve he  has  shown  himself  to  be  exter- 
emly  environmentally  sensitive,  fair, 
and  he  has  made  a  major  contribution 
to  this  legislation.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  Navajo  Nation  for  their  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  and  work  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  Chairman  Peter- 
son Zah  of  the  Navajo  Nation  played  a 
key  role  in  formulating  this  legislation 
and  deserves  to  be  recognized  for  his 
efforts  in  assuring  that  these  lands  of 
religious  significance  to  the  Navajo 
people  are  protected. 

I  urge  members  to  support  H.R. 
3766. 

PURPOSE 

H.R.  3766.  as  amended,  would  desig- 
nate two  new  wilderness  areas,  total- 
ing approximately  27.840  acres,  in  the 
San  Juan  Basin  in  New  Mexico.  A 
third  area,  the  Fossil  Forest,  will  be 
managed  to  protect  its  paramount  pa- 
leontological.  scientific,  and  natural 
values.  The  bill  also  slightly  expands 
the  boundary,  and  reaffirms  the  ongo- 
ing wilderness  study,  of  the  Ah-shi-sle- 
pah  Wilderness  Study  area. 

BACKGROUND  AND  NEED 

H.R.  3766,  as  amended,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Committee's  consideration 
of  various  proposals  to  designate  por- 
tions of  the  Badlands  formations  in 


New  Mexico's  San  Juan  Basin  as  wil- 
derness. Aside  from  the  Badlands  Wil- 
derness designated  by  Public  Law  94- 
567  in  South  Dakota,  the  exposed  and 
highly  erodible  badlands  type  of  land- 
scape is  one  which  is  currently  not 
well  presented  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System.  The  Bisti 
area,  Navajo  for  Badlands,  consists  of 
approximately  70,000  acres  of  highly 
eroded  sedimentary  formations  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  Indian  and  private  lands 
north  of  Chaco  Canyon  in  the  San 
Juan  Basin.  Over  time,  water  and  wind 
erosion  of  the  ancient  sedimentary 
formations 'has  resulted  in  a  dramatic 
and  highly  scenic  landscape  consisting 
of  sculpted  pinnacles,  spires,  boulders, 
mushroom  shaped  "hoodoos"  and 
colorful  banded  mounds  of  clay  and 
silstone.  These  formations  are  inter- 
spersed with  deep  washes  and  relative- 
ly undisturbed  rolling  uplands  covered 
by  sagebrush,  grasses  and  other  vege- 
tation. 

As  the  sedimentary  rock  erodes, 
abundant  fossils  are  constantly  becom- 
ing exposed  and  have  made  the  area 
internationally  known  for  its  rich  di- 
versity of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate 
fossil  specimens,  as  well  as  petrified 
wood.  Numerous  significant  archeolog- 
ical  sites  have  also  been  found,  and 
portions  of  the  area  include  religious 
sites  of  great  importance  to  the 
Navajo  people. 

In  recognition  of  these  outstanding 
values,  conservationists,  scientists,  the 
Navajo  Nation,  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  others  have  expressed  a 
keen  interest  in  securing  permanent 
legal  protection  for  portions  of  the 
overall  aree.  Pressures  for  wilderness 
or  other  protective  designations  have 
increased  In  recent  years  with  the 
filing  of  applications  for  coal  leasing 
in  the  area  and  with  the  attention  fo- 
cused on  the  area  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management's  ongoing  wilder- 
ness study  of  three  BLM  roadless 
areas— Bisti,  De-na-zin,  and  Ah-shi-sle- 
pah  wilderness  study  areas.  Proposals 
for  coristruction  of  a  coal  fired  power 
generating  station  and  attendant  rail- 
road, increased  coal  mining,  and  other 
development  activities  likewise 
prompted  public  concern  for  the  area's 
future. 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  the 
committee  held  a  field  hearing  in 
Santa  Pe,  NM  on  May  21.  1983,  and 
shortly  thereafter  H.R.  3766  was  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Bill  Richard- 
son of  New  Mexico.  As  amended  by  a 
consensus  substitute  offered  during 
committee  markup  by  Congressman 
Manuel  Lujan,  the  bill  would  provide 
protection  for  the  following  areas, 
which  although  small  in  comparison 
to  the  total  San  Juan  Basin,  the  com- 
mittee believes  comprise  the  "gems"  of 
the  San  Juan  Basin  badlands  areas: 

Bisti  Wilderness.— This  proposed 
3,968  acre  wilderness  lies  directly  east 
of  State  Highway  371  some  30  miles 


south  of  Parmington,  and  by  virtue  of 
its  easy  accessibility  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  and  most  often  visited  of 
the  Badland  areas.  Terrain  consists  of 
badlands  interspersed  with  ricegrass/ 
snakeweed  dunes  and  contains  superb 
stretches  of  sandstone  towers,  billowy 
mounds  of  siltstone,  mushroom 
shaped  sandstone  scriptures,  and  mul- 
ticolored rock  formations.  One  area, 
known  as  the  bowling  alley  resembles 
a  hodgepodge  of  mushroom  and  ball 
shaped  features  which  exhibit  remark- 
able diversity  and  form  fascinating 
patterns.  In  addition  to  its  spectacular 
geology,  the  area  has  numerous  sites 
with  significant  fossil  resources,  in- 
cluding 16  listed  as  critical  or  highly 
important.  Archeological  remains  also 
aboimd  and  the  area  has  several  local- 
ities sacred  to  the  Navajo  people.  Al- 
though the  area  is  relatively  small  in 
size,  excellent  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and  primitive  recreation  can  be 
found  in  the  badlands,  which  general- 
ly lie  substantially  below  the  sur- 
rounding uplands.  Thus,  visitors  to  the 
area  are  isolated  from  the  nearby 
highway  and  mining  activities  once 
they  enter  the  badlands. 

In  recognition  of  its  outstanding 
values,  the  Bisti  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  the  Registry  of  National  Nat- 
ural Landmarks  and  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  administration  for  wil- 
derness designation.  Land  ownership 
in  the  proposed  wilderness  is  100  per- 
cent Federal  and  the  area  is  with- 
drawn from  further  mineral  leasing. 
Pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-475  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  preparing 
to  exchange  two  coal  leases  within  the 
area  for  lands  outside  the  area.  The 
exchange  will  eliminate  any  possible 
conflict  between  wilderness  designa- 
tion and  mineral  leasing  and  ensure 
that  the  entire  3.968  acre  wilderness 
proposal  is  permanently  protected 
from  development. 

De-na-zin  Wilderness.— At  approxi- 
mately 23,872  acres,  this  is  the  largest 
of  the  badland  units  and  arguably  the 
most  spectacular  in  terms  of  overall 
size  and  diversity.  As  with  the  Bisti 
proposal,  the  majority  of  the  area  con- 
sists of  badlands  with  a  rich  diversity 
of  "hoodoos",  'mushrooms ",  washes, 
and  multicolored  rock  formations.  Sol- 
itude and  isolation  are  easily  found  in 
the  badlands  and  washes  which  lie  as 
much  as  several  hundred  feet  below 
the  surrounding  uplands.  The  area's 
diversity  is  perhaps  best  described  on 
page  B-5  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement's draft  environmental  impact 
statement  on  the  San  Juan  Basin  Wil- 
derness study  areas; 

The  WSA  (wilderness  study  area)  contains 
great  scenic  diversity  because  of  varied  to- 
pography that  includes  sand-stones  bluffs, 
mesas,  and  badlands.  The  majority  of  the 
De-na-zin  WSA  consist  of  broken,  rough 
badlands.  The  sand-stone-capped  bluffs  and 
mesas  intermingled  with  spires  and  mush- 
room formations  give  this  WSA  a  scenic 


appeal  distinctly  its  own.  A  wide  variety  of 
viewscapes  is  provided  by  mesa  lops,  intri- 
cately sculptured  bluffs,  and  rolling,  alluvial 
washes.  The  delicate  coloration  of  these  for- 
mations ranges  from  creams  and  tans  to 
strikingly  banded  maroons  and  purples. 

As  with  the  other  areas  designated 
for  protection  H.R.  3766.  the  proposed 
wilderness  contains  a  rich  assemblage 
of  fossils  that  are  of  international  sig- 
nificance. However,  the  proposed  De- 
na-zin  Wilderness  is  of  particular  im- 
portance because  it  is  one  of  the  few 
known  areas  in  the  world  where  the 
fossil  record  represents  the  full  transi- 
tion from  the  age  of  dinosaurs,  the 
Mesozoic  era,  to  the  age  of  mammals, 
Cenozoic  era.  with  the  deposits  of 
primitive,  early  Cenozoic,  mammals 
being  especially  noteworthy.  The  pro- 
posed wilderness  is  also  rich  in  archeo- 
logical sites  and  contains  numerous 
areas  of  religious  significance  to  the 
Navajo  people. 

In  addition  to  federally  owned  lands, 
the  proposed  wilderness  contains  some 
2,000  acres  of  State  lands,  which  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  supports  for  in- 
clusion in  wilderness.  The  State  lands 
are  added  to  the  wilderness  in  order  to 
round  out  the  wilderness  proposal, 
form  a  more  manageable  boundary 
and.  most  importantly,  to  insure  that 
the  wilderness  contains  the  broadest 
possible  diversity  of  terrain  and  eco- 
systems. Section  4  of  the  bill  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
quire the  State  lands  by  exchange. 

In   designating   the   wilderness    the 
committee  is  aware  that  the  area  also 
contains  some  1.120  acres  of  Navajo  in- 
holdings,  as  well  as  a  40-acre  occupan- 
cy tract  that  is  in  the  process  of  of 
being  exchanged  and  will  become  an 
additional   inholding.   The  committee 
wishes  to  emphasize  that  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  the  Wilderness  Act  and 
other    applicable    law.    the    inholders 
rights  to  live  on  their  land,  and  have 
access  to  and  use  their  land,  are  not 
intended  to  be  abridged  by  the  desig- 
nation  of   the   De-na-zin   Wilderness. 
The  committee  notes  that  the  present 
occupany  and  use  of  the  inholdings  is 
largely  pastoral  in  nature  and  does  not 
appear  to  be   incompatible   with   the 
surrounding    wilderness    designation. 
However,    if   some   or   all   of   the   in- 
holders voluntarily  request  that  their 
land  be  exchanged  for  land  outside  the 
wilderness,  section  5(a)  of  H.R.  3766 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  the  inholdings  by  exchange. 
Further,  although  the  Navajo  Nation 
has  selected  additional   lands   within 
the  proposed  wilderness  for  transfer  to 
the  tribe  pursuant  to  the  Public  Laws 
93-531  and  96-305,  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  H.R.  3766  authorize  and  man- 
date in  lieu  selections  outside  the  wil- 
derness in  order  to  retain  the  bulk  of 
tiie   proposed   wilderness   in   Govern- 
ment ownership  and  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  additional  inholdings  in  the 
future.  The  Navajo  Nation  has  agreed 
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to  such  in  lieu  alternate,  selections  in 
order  to  insure  complete  protection  of 
the  Dena-zin  Wilderness.  The  in  lieu 
selection  provision  is  discus5ed  in 
greater  detail  later  in  this  report. 

The  committee  finally  notes  that 
the  proposed  wilderness  overlaps  some 
7.700  acres  of  land  that  are  under  ap- 
plication for  the  issuance  of  coal  leases 
pursuant  to  subsection  2(b)  of  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 
The  committee  has  carefully  exam- 
ined the  coal  lease  issue  and  believes 
that  the  issuance  and  development  of 
coal  leases  within  the  Dena-zin  area 
would  substantially  impair  the  areas 
wilderness,  paleontologic.  archeologic. 
and  other  values.  Even  if  mining  were 
limited  to  underground  methods, 
there  could  be  unacceptable  disruption 
of  the  areas  world  renowned  fossil 
beds  and  the  badlands  ecosytem. 
Mining  activity  is  also  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  Navajo  Nation  in  recogni 
tion  of  De-na-zin's  important  religious 
and  cultural  values.  As  such,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  coal  values  of 
the  area,  which  amount  to  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
recoverable  coal  in  the  San  Juan 
Basin,  are  far  outweighed  by  the 
areas  other  values.  In  the  committee's 
opinion  mining  would  not  be  economi- 
cally viable  after  all  costs  of  compli- 
ance with  reclamation  standards, 
avoidance  of  mining  in  fo.ssil  deposits, 
protection  of  the  surface  badlands  re- 
sources and  topography,  and  other 
factors  are  considered.  Therefore,  al- 
though the  wilderness  designation  of 
H.R.  3766  will  permanently  withdraw 
the  area  from  coal  leasing,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  preference 
right  lease  applications  within  the 
area  would  fail  to  meet  the  commer 
cial  quantities  test  of  section  2(b)  of 
the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  even  in 
the  absence  of  wilderness  designation. 
However,  the  committee  agrees  that 
the  designation  of  the  Dena-zin  Wil- 
derness is  in  no  way  intended  to  inter- 
fere with  the  processing  of  all  or  por- 
tions of  pending  lease  applications, 
and  the  issuance  of  preference  right 
coal  leases,  on  lands  outside  the  pro- 
posed wilderness. 

•'Dena-zin  Rock";  During  the  course 
of  the  committees  deliberations  on 
the  proposed  De-na-zm  Wilderne.ss. 
the  Navajo  Nation  requested  that  wil- 
derness designation  or  other  special 
consideration  lie  given  to  the  so-called 
De-na-zin  Rock  area  which  lies  in  De- 
na-zin WA  some  4  miles  southwest  of 
the  proposed  wilderness  boundary. 
The  precise  tract  in  question  covers 
approximately  10  acres  and  is  located 
in  township  23  north,  range  13  west, 
section  14.  NE'*  NW'm  SE'».  The  site 
contains  a  prominent  rock  and  picto- 
graphs  which  are  considered  sacred  to 
the  Navajo  people.  In  investigating 
the  area  for  possible  inclusion  in  the 
Dena-zin  Wilderness,  the  Committee 
has  determined  that  intervening  roads 


and  non-Federal  land  ownerships 
result  in  the  rock  being  physically  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  wilderness. 
Wilderness  designation  would  also  be 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  area 
comprises  a  portion  of  the  site  for  the 
proposed  New  Mexico  Generating  Sta- 
tion and  has  been  selected  for  transfer 
to  the  Navajo  Nation  pursuant  to  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Act.  Public  Law  93-531  and  96-305. 

As  the  area  has  been  selected  by  the 
Navajo  Nation,  the  committee  believes 
that  any  special  Federal  designation  at 
this  time  would  be  premature,  becau.se 
if  the  Navajo's  .selection  is  honored, 
the  rock  and  its  surroundings  will 
belong  to  the  Navajo  to  be  managed  as 
they  determine  appropriate.  It  is  possi- 
ble, therefore,  that  Navajo  ownership 
will  moot  the  i.ssue  and  permit  the 
Navajos  to  prohibit  mining  or  other 
development  in  the  area. 

However,  prior  to  the  transfer,  or  in 
the  event  the  area  is  not  transferred 
to  the  Navajo,  the  committee  expects 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
regulate  all  use  in  the  lO-acre  area  to 
fully  insure  that  the  religious  and  cul- 
tural values  are  protected.  In  particu- 
lar, no  disruptive  mineral  exploration, 
road  construction  or  other  develop- 
ment should  be  allowed  in  the  lO-acre 
area. 

Fo.ssil  Forest.— This  relatively  small 
2.720  acre  area  contains  some  of  the 
finest  fossil  assemblages  in  the  world, 
and  is  especially  renowned  for  its  large 
numbers  of  Cretaceous  fo.ssil  tree 
stumps,  which  have  been  pre.served 
upright  in  their  original  growing  posi- 
tion and  location.  While  numerous 
remnants  of  fossil  forests  exist  else- 
where in  North  America,  the  large 
number  of  in  situ  stumps  in  the  Fossil 
Forest  of  New  Mexico  is  without  peer. 
Interspersed  in  this  relict  forest  are 
great  quantities  of  the  fossilized  re- 
mains of  early  mammals  and  dinosaur 
skeletons.  The  dinosaur  fo.ssils  are  ex- 
tremely noteworthy  in  that  they  in- 
clude many  articulated— nearly  com- 
plete-skeletal remains.  Complete,  as 
oppo.sed  to  .scattered  dino.saur  skele- 
tons are  rare  in  most  other  known 
fossil  research  areas.  As  such,  the 
Fossil  Forest  presents  a  virtually 
unique  opportunity  in  North  America 
to  study  a  microcosm  of  the  paleoeco- 
logy  of  the  late  Mesozoic  period,  and  is 
prized  by  scientists  worldwide  for  that 
reason. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Fossil 
Forest  Area  contains  roads  and  other 
marks  of  mankind,  and  motor  vehicles 
are  u.sed  to  acce.ss  research  sites,  the 
area  is  not  proposed  for  wilderne.ss 
designation  in  H.R.  3766.  Rather,  the 
area  will  be  withdrawn  from  coal  and 
other  mineral  leasing  and  managed  to 
fully  protect  its  paramount  paleonto- 
logical  values  for  future  research.  The 
minerals  withdrawal  provision  is  of 
utmost  importance  as  the  area  is 
under  application  for  coal  leasing  pur- 


suant to  section  2(b)  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  Stated 
simply,  the  mining  of  coal  in  the  area, 
which  would  likely  have  to  be  accom- 
plished by  surface  mining  methods, 
could  permanently  disrupt  or  destroy 
the  fossil  beds.  Even  if  care  were  taken 
to  protect  the  currently  know  fossil  re- 
sources mining  could  uncover  and  dis- 
turb deposits  currently  buried  and 
hidden  from  view,  and  thereby  disrupt 
the  overall  fossil  resource.  The  great- 
est scientific  values  often  derive  from 
deliberate  study  of  fossil  bearing  for- 
mations in  relation  to  each  other  and 
their  undisturbed  surroundings.  The 
committee  believes,  therefore,  that  the 
only  way  to  insure  complete  protec- 
tion of  the  area's  paramount  scientific 
values  is  to  withdraw  the  area  from 
any  coal  or  other  mineral  leasing.  As 
with  Dena-zin,  the  committee  believes 
the  current  coal  lease  applications 
would  fail  the  commercial  quantities 
test,  because  it  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  mine  and  reclaim  the  area 
and  still  protect  the  fossil  resources. 
However,  with  Dena-zin,  nothing  in 
the  designation  of  the  Fossil  Forest 
area  is  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
processing  of  all  or  portions;of  pend- 
ing coal  leases  applications,  ahd  the  is- 
suance of  preference  right  leases,  on 
lands  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
protected  area. 

Consistent  with  the  withdrawal  from 
mineral  leasing,  H.R.  3766  also  author- 
izes and  mandates  the  Navajo  Nation 
to  select  in  lieu  lands  pursuant  to 
Public  Laws  93-531  and  96-305  outside 
of  the  Fossil  Forest.  The  Navajo 
Nation  has  agreed  to  this  alternate  se- 
lection in  order  to  ensure  complete 
protection  for  the  Fossil  Forest. 

Ah-shi-sle-pah  Wilderness  Study 
Area  (WSA).-Section  6  of  H.R.  3766 
reaffirms  the  ongoing  wilderness  study 
of  BLM's  Ah-shi-Me-pah  Wilderness 
Study  Area  pursuant  to -section  603  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (FLPMA)^  and  adds  640 
acres  to  the  study  are^.  With  this  ad- 
dition, the  study  area  will  total  ap- 
proximately 7.193  acres. 

The  Ah-shi-sle-pah  Wilderness 
Study  Area  represents  a  classic  case  of 
conflict  between  the  wilderness  re- 
source and  potential  mineral— coal- 
development.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
area  contains  significant  deposits  of 
coal  which  appear  to  be  recoverable  by 
strip  mining  methods.  This  coal  is 
under  application  for^preference  right 
leasing  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  of  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing^^ctfiJ^f  1920  and 
much  of  the  area  has  &lscrbeen  select- 
ed by  the  Navajo  Nation  for  transfer 
pursuant  to  Public  Laws  93-531  and 
96-305.  The  Bureau  ob^nd  Manage- 
ment estimates  that  tlae  coal  resource 
amounts  to  only  nine-l|nths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  recoverable  coal  in 
the  San  Juan  basin,  but  mining  com- 
panies believe  the  coal  resource  is  es- 


pecially valuable  because  of  its  accessi- 
bility to  road  networks  or  potential 
transportation  corridors,  the  relatively 
thin  layer  of  overburden  in  the  area, 
and  its  substantial  percentage  of  the 
total  recoverable  coal  under  prefer- 
ence right  lease  application. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Ah-shi-sle-pah  possesses  superb 
wilderness  resources.  Wilderness  desig- 
nation is  supported  by  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  the  Navajo  Nation  and 
conservationists.  In  general,  the  Ah- 
shi-sle-pah  area  consists  of  badlands 
terrain  similar  to  that  of  the  Bisti.  De- 
na-zin and  the  Fossil  Forest.  However, 
in  terms  of  fossil  locations,  Ah-shi-sle- 
pah  is  rated  by  BLM  to  have  31  critical 
or  highly  important  sites  and  195  im- 
portant sites— more  than  Bisti  and  De- 
na-zin combined— auid  is  widely  recog- 
nized for  Its  excellent  Mesozoic  sedi- 
ments bearing  dinosaur  fossils.  The 
most  complete  fossil  remains  found  in 
the  3  WSA's  to  date  were  removed 
from  the  Ah-shi-sle-pah  area,  and 
some  outstanding  fields  of  petrified 
stumps  have  also  been  identified.  Like 
Bisti  and  De-na-zin  the  badlands  por- 
tions of  the  study  area  lies  below  the 
surrounding  uplands  and  provide  out- 
standing opportunities  for  solitude 
and  primitive  recreation. 

If  Ah-shi-sle-pah  is  leased  and  mined 
for  coal,  the  BLM  estimates  that  in 
excess  of  5,300  acres  of  the  7,100  acre 
area  would  have  vegetation  removed 
by  surface  mining.  Quite  obviously, 
this  would  have  a  tremendous  impact 
which  could  permanently  harm  the 
area's  wilderness  values  and  opportu- 
nities for  scientific  research.  As  such, 
the  committee  reached  agreement 
that  the  area  should  receive  further 
wilderness  study  pursuant  to  section 
603  of  FLPMA.  In  reaffirming  the 
study,  the  committee  notes  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  indi- 
cated, and  section  603(c)  of  FLPMA  re- 
quires, that  until  Congress  reaches  a 
decision  on  the  area,  no  coal  leases  will 
be  granted.  Thus,  although  the  bulk 
of  the  area  is  under  application  for 
preference  right  coal  leases,  those  ap- 
plications should  not  be  processed 
until  Congress  acts  on  the  area.  Noth- 
ing in  H.R,  3766,  however,  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  processing  of  all  or  por- 
tions of  coal  lease  applications  and  is- 
suance of  coal  leases  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  WSA. 

As  with  De-na-zin  and  the  Fossil 
Forest,  much  of  the  Ah-shi-sle-pah 
area  has  been  selected  for  transfer  by 
the  Navajo  Nation  pursuant  to  Public 
Laws  93-531  and  96-305.  The  Navajo 
support  wilderness  designation  for  the 
area  and  have  agreed  to  mandatory,  in 
lieu,  alternative  selections.  However, 
as  the  area  is  not  being  designated  wil- 
derness, the  in-lieu  selections  in  Ah- 
shi-sle-pah  are  made  discretionary 
pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of  the  bill. 
This  will  preserve  the  Navajo's  right 


to  further  pursue  transfer  of  their  se- 
lected lands  in  the  WSA. 

IN-LIEU  LAND  SELECTIONS 

As  has  been  discussed,  portions  of 
the  proposed  De-na-zin  Wilderness, 
the  Fossil  Forest  and  the  Ah-shi-sle- 
pah  WSA  have  been  selected  by  the 
Navajo  Nation  for  transfer  to  the  tribe 
pursuant  to  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indian  Relocation  Act,  Public  Laws  93- 
531  and  96-305.  Although  the  Navajo 
supix)rt  wilderness  designation  for  De- 
na-zin and  Ah-shi-sle-pah  and  protec- 
tion for  the  Fossil  Forest,  administra- 
tion of  the  areas  could  be  complicated 
in  the  future  if  they  are  partially  in 
private  Indian  ownership.  The  Navajo 
currently  indicate  that  they  would 
likely  use  selected  lands  for  pastoral  or 
resettlement  purposes  only,  but  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  coal  or  other  de- 
velopment of  the  selected  lands  might 
not  be  proposed  at  some  future  date. 
Accordingly,  in  order  to  fully  insure 
that  wilderness  and  other  values  are 
permanently  protected,  the  committee 
worked  with  the  Navajo  Nation  to  au- 
thorize and  mandate  the  selection  of 
alternate  lands  outside  the  De-na-zin 
and  Fossil  Forest  areas,  and  to  author- 
ize alternate  discretionary  selection 
outside  of  Ah-shi-sle-pah.  Subsections 
5  (b)  and  (c)  modify  Public  Laws  93- 
531  and  96-305  to  allow  such  alternate 
selections,  and  limit  the  selection  area 
to  parcels  within  or  bordering  18  miles 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation. In  order  to  permit  maximum 
flexibility  in  selection  of  alternate 
lands,  the  Navajo  Nation  had  request- 
ed expansion  of  the  selection  of  the  in- 
lieu  selection  area  to  a  36-mile  limit, 
but  complicated  land  ownership  pat- 
terns, conflicting  land  uses  and  other 
matters  prompted  the  committee  to 
stay  with  the  original  18-mile  limit  of 
existing  law. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  1  entitles  the  bill  the  "San 
Juan  Basin  Wilderness  Protection  Act 
of  1984." 

Section  2(a)  designates  two  new  wil- 
derness areas  comprising  27,840  acres. 

Section  2(b)  contains  the  standard 
language  of  all  wilderness  bills  per- 
taining to  administration  of  wilder- 
ness. 

Section  2(c)  contains  the  standard 
language  of  all  wilderness  bills  per- 
taining to  the  filing  of  maps  and  legal 
descriptions  of  the  wilderness  areas 
designated  by  H.R.  3766. 

Section  2(d)  recognizes  that  live- 
stock grazing  shall  be  permitted  to 
continue  in  the  wilderness  areas,  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  regulations. 

Section  3  provides  protection  for  the 
2,720-acre  Fossil  Forest  area. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  exchange 
of  any  State-owned  lands  within  the 
wilderne.ss  proposals  of  the  bill. 

Section  5(a)  provides  for  the  discre- 
tionary exchange  of  any  privately 
owned  lands  within  the  proposed  De- 
na-zin Wilderness. 


Section  5(b)  provides  for  alternate 
in-lieu  land  selections  by  the  Navajo 
Nation.  This  issue  is  discussed  earlier 
in  this  report. 

Section  6  provides  for  the  continued 
wilderness  study  of  the  Ah-shi-sle-pah 
area  and  adds  640  acres  to  the  study 
area. 

Section  7  insures  that  public  lands  in 
San  Juan  County,  NM,  not  designated 
wilderness  or  remaining  in  wilderness 
study  have  to  be  adequately  consid- 
ered for  wilderness  pursuant  to  section 
603  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  [FLPMA]  and  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  interim  manage- 
ment provisions  of  subsection  603(c)  of 
FLPMA. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  3766,  the  San  Juan  Basin  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1984.  Briefly,  this  legis- 
lation would  designate  two  areas  of 
public  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  ot  Land  Management  as  wil- 
derness. These  two  areas,  known  in 
Navajo  as  Bisti  and  De-Na-Zin,  contain 
perhaps  the  finest  examples  of  bad- 
lands in  the  Southwest  and  also  have 
internationally  recognized  values  for 
paleontological  study.  In  addition  to 
designating  wilderness,  H.R.  3766  pro- 
vides special  protection  for  the  mag- 
nificent fossil  deposits  of  the  2,720 
acre  Fossil  Forest  and  continues  the 
wilderness  study  of  the  Ah-shi-sle-pah 
Wilderness  study  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  four  areas  protect- 
ed by  H.R.  3766  are  different  from 
most  areas  Congress  has  considered 
for  addition  to  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  for  several 
reasons.  First,  in  contrast  to  the  for- 
ested or  mountainous  terrain  which 
comprises  much  of  the  Wilderness 
System,  the  areas  embodied  in  H.R. 
3766  consist  of  badlands  and  arid 
country  that  is  dominated  by  highly 
eroded  and  scenic  pinnacles,  spires, 
mushroom  shaped  hoodoos,  and  multi- 
colored, banded  mounds  of  clay  and 
siltstone.  The  badlands  formations 
largely  lie  in  desert  washes  somewhat 
below  the  surrounding  countryside,  so 
that  when  a  visitor  is  down  in  the  bad- 
lands he  or  she  is  likely  to  experience 
a  sense  of  true  isolation  and  solitude. 
The  badlands  formations  thus  provide 
excellent  opportunities  for  hiking,  ex- 
ploring, camping  photograph,  and 
other  primitive  recreation. 

A  second  exceptional  value  of  the 
four  areas  addressed  by  H.R.  3766  is 
that  all  four  contain  extensive  fossil 
deposits  which  bear  the  remains  of 
late  Mesozoic  dinosours,  early  mam- 
mals and  late  Mesozoic/early  Cenozoic 
forests.  The  De-na-zin,  Fossil  Forest, 
and  Ah-shi-sle-pah  areas  are  particu- 
larly significant.  De-na-zin  is  recog- 
nized worldwide  because  it  is  one  of 
the  few  known  places  on  the  globe 
where  the  fossil  record  represents  the 
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full  transition  from  the  age  of  dino- 
saurs. Mesozoic  era,  to  the  zge  of 
mammals.  Cenozoic  era.  The  Fos.sil 
Forest,  only  a  few  miles  away,  is  re- 
nowned because  of  its  remarkably 
large  number  of  fossil  tree  .stumps 
which  are  preserved  upright  in  their 
original  growing  location  and  position. 
While  numerous  remnants  of  fo.ssil 
forests  exist  elsewhere  in  North  Amer- 
ica, the  Fossil  Forest  is  without  equal 
in  its  number  and  quality  of  in  situ 
stumps.  Along  with  Ah-,shi-sle-pah  the 
area  is  legend  for  its  assemblage  of  rel 
atively  complete  and  well  preserved  di- 
nosaur skeletons.  The  dinosaur  re- 
mains are  particularly  interesting  in 
that  some  of  the  areas  contain  as.soci- 
ated  deposits  bearing  the  skeletons  of 
the  very  earliest  mammals.  As  such, 
all  four  areas  represent  an  incredible 
paleotological  laboratory.  In  my  opin- 
ion, these  values  alone  merit  perma- 
nent protection  for  all  four  areas. 

In  addition  to  their  badlands  and  pa- 
leontological  values,  the  four  areas  are 
rich  in  archeological  sites  and  have 
numerous  locations  sacred  to  the 
Navajo  people.  Wilderness  designation 
or  other  protection  for  the  areas  is. 
therefore,  strongly  endorsed  by  the 
Navajo  Nation. 

In  the  committee's  analysis  of  the 
areas'  wilderness  and  resources  poten- 
tial, it  appears  that  the  only  signifi- 
cant development  opportunities  that 
would  be  precluded  by  wilderne.ss  or 
other  protective  designations  would  be 
possible  future  coal  development. 
However,  the  committee  notes  that: 

The  recoverable  coal  resources  of  the  four 
arpa.s  are  estimated  to  compri.se  only  about 
2  percent  of  the  recoverable  Federal  coal  in 
the  San  Juan  Basin  and  three  tenths  of  I 
percent  of  the  total  Federal.  Stale.  Indian. 
and  private  recoverable  coal  in  the  basin 

T>Tis.  even  at  rates  of  coal  mining 
and  use  that  far  exceed  the  current 
development  rate  in  the  San  Juan 
Basin,  it  is  likely  that  the  basin  could 
provide  coal  for  several  centuries 
before  the  limited  reserves  in  the  four 
small  areas  protected  by  H.R.  3766 
might  be  needed.  As  it  is  clear  that 
surface  or  underground  coal  mining 
could  destroy  or  significantly  alter  the 
areas  badlands  and  fo.ssil  bearing  for- 
mations, our  committee  determined 
that  coal  leasing  and  mining  should  be 
permanently  prohibited  in  Bisti.  De 
na-zin.  and  the  Fo.ssil  Forest. 

In  spite  of  its  relative  insignificance 
in  the  overall  San  Juan  Basin  coal  pic- 
ture,  the   fourth  area.  Ah-shi-sle-pah 
has   attracted    more    interest    in    coal 
mining  than  the  others.  Mining  com 
panies  claim  that  its  coal  deposits  are 
more  likely  to  be  economic  in  the  near 
future  because  of  the  relatively  thin 
overburden    in    the    area    and    better 
access  to  existing  or  planned  transpor 
tation.  Therefore,  although  I  believe 
that     Ah-shi-sle-pah's     paleontogical. 
cultural  and  badlands  values  will  ulti 
mately    result    in    much    of    the    area 


being  judged  unsuitable  for  surface 
mining,  I  am  willing  to  support  the 
compromise  which  continues  the  cur- 
rent wilderness  study  .status  of  the 
area.  I  note  that  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  indicated  that  no 
coal  leasing  or  mining  will  take  place 
in  Ah-shi-sle-pah  until  the  wilderness/ 
nonwilderness  issue  is  resolved  by  Con- 
gress and  that  the  area  is,  therefore, 
protected  until  Congress  makes  up  its 
mind.  Wilderness  study  status  will 
allow  us  to  gather  more  information 
on  the  area's  conflicting  wiiderne.ss 
and  coal  development  values,  and 
hopefully  assist  us  in  making  a  deci- 
sion on  the  area.  I  also  note  that  de- 
velopment of  the  Ah-shi-sle-pah  area 
involves  several  i.ssues  other  than  wil- 
derness, including  questions  concern- 
ing Navajo  land  selections,  suitability 
for  surface  coal  mining  of  all  or  por- 
tions of  the  area,  preference  right 
versus  competitive  coal  leasing,  and 
land  reclaimability.  The  resolution  of 
.some  or  all  of  these  i.ssues  could  have 
a  substantial  bearing  on  the  area's  wil- 
derne.ss versus  economic  development 
potential  and  a.ssist  Congre.ss  in  break- 
ing the  political  impasse  which  cur- 
rently appears  to  make  a  wilderne.ss/ 
nonwilderness  allocation  unfeasible.  I. 
therefore,  believe  wilderne.ss  study 
represents  a  reasonable  compromise 
on  the  area. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
H.R.  3766  represents  an  excellent  solu- 
tion to  .some  difficult  problems.  I 
would  particularly  like  to  commend 
Congressmen  Richardson  and  Lujan 
for  the  leadership  and  flexibility  they 
have  demonstrated  in  arriving  at  a 
consensus  solution,  and  I  should  also 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
Chairman  Peterson  Zah  and  the 
Navajo  Nation  for  their  invaluable  as- 
sistance and  advice  in  helping  us  reach 
r.  compromi.se.  The  Navajo,  who  have 
.selected  portions  of  the  areas  for 
transfer  to  the  tribe,  were  willing  to 
accept  alternate  land  selections  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  areas  are  per- 
manently protected.  In  placing  the 
area's  protection  above  other  interests 
the  Navajo  are  telling  us  that  these 
badland  areas  are  most  valuable  for 
their  wild,  religious,  cultural,  and  .sci- 
entific values.  The  Navajo  have  used 
the  areas  for  centuries  and  their  col- 
l«rtive  wi.sdom  indicates  that  this  one 
.small  portion  of  our  natural  heritage 
in  northwe.stern  New  Mexico  merits 
protection  above  all  el.se.  I.  therefore, 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  approval 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  re.serve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  many  long  and 
difficult  months  of  negotiations,  my 
colleagues  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNC.  and  others,  and  I  have 
reached  a  compromise  on  the  San 
Juan  Basin  Wilderness  question  which 


is  reflected  in  the  bill  before  us  today. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  bill  will  designate  the  Bisti  and 
De-na-zin  areas  in  New  Mexico  as  wil- 
derness and  will  withdraw  the  fossil 
forest  area  from  mining  and  mineral 
leasing.  The  total  acreage  of  these 
three  areas  is  30.560  acres,  27.840  acres 
of  which  will  be  wilderness.  The  re- 
maining area  is  the  one  known  as  the 
Ah-shi-sle-pah.  I  have  agreed  to 
expand  the  boundaries  to  7,193  acres 
from  the  original  6,563  acres  but  to 
leave  the  area  in  a  wilderness-study 
status  under  section  603(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act. 
FLPMA  requires  that  the  area  be 
managed  "in  a  manner  so  as  not  to 
impair  the  suitability  *  *  *  for  preser- 
vation as  wilderness"  until  Congress 
determines  otherwise  and  subject  of 
course,  to  valid  existing 'rights. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
major  controversy  has  been  over  the 
Ah-shi-sle-pah  area,  and  whether  or 
not  to  process  existing  lease  applica- 
tions for  the  mining  of  more  than  270 
tons  of  recoverable  coal,  and  whether 
or  not  to  superimpose  wilderness  pro- 
tection on  top  of  the  area. 

Our  agreement  to  leave  it  as  a  study 
area  under  section  603  of  the  FLPMA 
does  not  prejudice  the  outcome  of  the 
adjudication  of  the  lease  applications, 
but  does  not  designate  the  area  as  wil- 
derness either.  Admittedly,  we  are 
leaving  the  situation  somewhat  up  in 
the  air  but,  after  all,  that  is  what  a 
wilderness  study  area  is  intended  to 
do— we  allow  the  various  forces  to 
make  their  ca.se  and  then  after  careful 
consideration  and  with  all  the  facts 
before  us  finally  decide  whether  or  not 
the  area  qualifies  for  wilderness  and  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

The  wilderness  area,  the  fossil  forest 
wilderness  and  the  .study  area  are  all 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 

In  all  of  the  many  wilderness  bills 
which  this  committee  has  developed, 
we  have  always  recognized  valid  exist- 
ing rights  and  left  it  to  the  individuals 
and  parties  involved  to  establish  just 
what  their  rights  are  and  how  to  exer- 
cise them.  To  do  otherwise  would  deny 
due  process  of  law  and  could  result  in 
an  unconstitutional  taking  of  private- 
property  rights,  a  situation  this  com- 
mittee has  gone  to  great  pains  to 
avoid. 

Another  point  of  disagreement  was 
over  the  language  adopted  in  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  which 
would  have  allowed  the  Navajo  Tribe 
to  select  in  lieu  lands  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  wilderness  and  fossil 
forest  areas  and  expanded  the  selec- 
tion area  to  within  36  miles  of  the 
Navajo  Reservation.  The  existing 
Navajo-Hopi  Relocation  Act  limited 
the  selection  area  to  18  miles  from  the 
reservation  boundary. 

Major  objections  to  the  36-mile  ex- 
tension  were   voiced   in   New    Mexico 


after  the  subcommittee  acted  and  it  is. 
therefore,  our  intention  to  delete  the 
36-mile  provision  and  return  to  the  ex- 
isting 18-mile  requirement  already  es- 
tablished in  the  Navajo-Hopi  Reloca- 
tion Act. 

In  agreeing  to  this  bill,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  no  one  has  achieved 
everything  they  might  have  wanted. 
However,  1  believe  reaching  a  compro- 
mise is  significant  in  that  passage  of  a 
wilderness  bill  will  help  remove  one  of 
the  issues  delaying  energy  develop- 
ment activities  in  the  San  Juan  Basin, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  additional  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

j      ^    D  1410 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiber- 
ling]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3766,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and— two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof— 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


absolutely  necessary  that  we  get  this 
out  of  the  way  if  we  possibly  can 
before  the  recess.  If  we  do  not,  we  are 
unlikely  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  at  all, 
and  I  think  we  all  agree  that  a  deficit 
downpayment  is  definitely  necessary. 

With  that  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  ojection,  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY,  JUNE  22, 
1984,  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H,R.  4170,  TAX 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
managers  may  have  until  midnight. 
Friday,  June  22,  1984.  to  file  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  the  bill 
(H.R.  4170)  to  provide  for  tax  reform, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  1  do  so  only  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
about  the  time  involved  here.  He  is 
asking  for  permission  to  have  until 
midnight  Friday,  June  22,  to  file  a  con- 
ference report. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  a  conference 
report.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  confer- 
ring going  on  even  as  we  speak.  The 
conference  committee  is  meeting,  and 
there  is,  of  course,  a  multiple  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  that  conference 
committee. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  belief  that  we 
will  have  the  conference  completed  in 
advance  of  this  date  of  Friday,  June 
22? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is 
certainly  my  hope.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
being  an  optimist  either.  I  think  that 
in  fact  we  will  conclude  the  conference 
certainly  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 

Mr.  CONABLE,  I  acknowledge  under 
my  reservation.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4170.  TAX 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1983.  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  27.  1984,  OR 
ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order,  any  rule  of  the  House  not- 
withstanding, to  consider  the  confer- 
ence report  to  accompany  the  bill 
(H.R.  4170)  to  provide  for  tax  reform, 
and  for  other  purposes,  on  Wednes- 
day. June  27,  1984.  or  any  day  thereaf- 
ter, that  all  points  of  order  against  the 
coriference  report  be  waived,  and  that 
the  conference  report  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  when  called  up  for 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  BARROW  GAS  FIELD 
TRANSFER  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  5740)  en- 
titled, the  'Barrow  Gas  Field  Transfer 
Act  of  1984."  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 5740 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  following  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Barrow  Gas  Field  Transfer  Act  of 
1984'. 

Sec.  2.  <a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  'the  Secretary  ")  shall  convey 
to  the  North  Slope  Borough  the  subsurface 
estate  held  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Barrow  gas  fields  and  the  Walakpa  gas  dis- 
covery site,  related  s"oport  facilities,  other 
lands,  interests,  and  funds  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment, including  appendix  numbered  1,  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
North  Slope  Borough  dated  September  22, 
1983  (hereinafter  "the  NSB  Agreement"), 
on  file  with  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  and  the  House  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  which  is 
hereby  incorporated  into  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  conveyance,  the  North  Slope 
Borough  is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  to  explore  for,  devel- 
op, and  produce  fluid  hydrocarbons  within 
the  lands  and  interests  granted:  Provided, 
That  section  301(a)  of  the  NBS  Agreement 
shall  not  reduce  revenues  which  would  oth- 


erwise be  shared  with  the  Stale  of  Alaska 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  96-514 
by  providing  for  the  disposition  of  gas  at 
less  than  the  value  referred  to  in  section 
301(d)  of  the  NSB  Agreement  or  as  a  result 
of  the  crediting  provisions  of  section 
301(a)(3)  of  the  NSB  Agreement. 

(c)  The  Barrow  gas  fields  and  related  sup- 
port facilities  shall  continue  to  be  exempt 
from  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act,  title  49  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  and  all  other 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  gas  pipelines, 
wells,  and  related  facilities. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
land  conveyance  under  section  203(b)  of  the 
NSB  Agreement.  During  the  NEPA  process, 
the  North  Slope  Borough  shall  consult  with 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
and  the  National  Park  Service  concerning 
the  fish,  wildlife,  cultural,  and  historic 
values  of  the  area  to  be  selected.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  approve  or  deny  the  se- 
lection. If  denied,  the  North  Slope  Borough 
shall  be  entitled  to  identify  an  alternative 
site,  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  review 
process  set  forth  in  this  section. 

(e)  The  North  Slope  Borough  shall  not 
make  a  selection  under  section  203(b)  of  the 
NSB  Agreement  in  areas  designated  by  the 
Congress  or  the  Secretary  under  section 
104(b)  of  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
Production  Act  of  1976  for  the  protection  of 
surface  values,  as  depicted  on  the  map  set 
forth  on  page  125  of  the  'Final  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  on  Oil  and  Gas 
Leasing  in  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve 
in  Alaska  "  dated  February  1983,  or  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Kasegaluk  Lagoon 
Potential  Natural  Landmark  as  identified  in 
study  report  numbered  2  prepared  pursuant 
to  section  105(c)  of  that  Act.  or  within  any 
area  withdrawn  or  designated  for  study  pur- 
suant to  section  604  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  L,ands  Conservation  Act. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  the  time  limit  speci- 
fied in  the  NSB  Agreement,  the  North  Slope 
Borough  shall  have  ten  years  from  the  date 
of  this  Act  to  make  its  selection  under  sec- 
tion 203(b)  of  the  NSB  Agreement.  If, 
within  ninety  days  of  the  expiration  of  the 
ten-year  period,  or  after  the  expiration  of 
such  period,  the  Secretary  denies  any  selec- 
tion, the  North  Slope  Borough  shall  select 
an  alternative  site  within  ninety  days  of 
such  denial.  If  an  alternative  site  is  denied, 
the  selection  and  review  process  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  repeated  until  a  site  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  ' 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
NSB  Agreement,  the  North  Slope  Borough 
shall  obtain  the  right  to  divert,  use,  appro- 
priate, or  possess  water  solely  through  com- 
pliance with  applicable  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
NBS  Agreement,  the  right  of  the  North 
Slope  Borough  to  exploit  gas  and  entrained 
liquid  hydrocarbons  from  Federal  test  wells 
in  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve-Alaska 
shall  not  apply  to  test  wblls  in  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  Congress  or  the  Secretary 
under  section  104(b)  of  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reser\'es  Production  Act  of  1976  for  the  pro- 
tection of  surface  values,  as  depicted  on  the 
map  set  forth  on  page  125  of  the  "Final  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  on  Oil  and 
Gas  Leasing  in  the  National  Petroleum  Re- 
serve in  Alaska"  dated  February  1983.  or 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Kasegaluk 
Lagoon  Potential  Natural  Landmark  as 
identified  in  study  report  numbered  2  pre- 
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pared  pursuant  to  section  105(c)  of  that  Act. 
or  within  any  area  withdrawn  or  designated 
for  study  pursuant  to  section  604  of  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conserva 
tion  Act. 

(i)  The  Secretary  shall  process  any  appli 
cation  submitted  by  the  North  Slope  Bor 
ough  under  section  203(d)  of  the  NSB 
Agreement  for  a  right-of-way  which  crosses, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  lands  within  any 
area  designated  by  the  Congress  or  the  Sec 
retary  under  section  104(b)  of  the  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976  for 
the  protection  of  surface  values,  as  depicted 
on  the  map  set  forth  on  page  125  of  the 
Ptnal  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on 
Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  in  the  National  Pelrole 
um  Reserve  in  Alaska'  dated  February  1983. 
or  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Kasegaluk 
Lagoon  Potential  Natural  Landmark  as 
identified  in  study  report  numbered  2  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  section  105(c)  of  that  Act. 
or  within  any  area  withdrawn  or  designated 
for  study  pursuant  to  section  604  of  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conserva 
tion  Act.  under  the  provisions  of  title  XI  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser 
vation  Act.  In  processing  any  such  applica- 
tion for  a  right-of-way  which  crosses,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  lands  within  any  area 
designated  by  the  Congress  or  the  Secretary 
under  section  104(b)  of  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976.  the  protec 
tion  of  the  values  and  the  continuation  of 
the  uses  specified  in  section  104(b)  of  that 
Act  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  purpo.ses 
for  which  the  area  was  established. 

(j)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  in  the  NSB 
Agreement  shall  t>e  construed  as  amending 
the  provisions  of  the  Alaska  National  Inter 
est  Lands  Conservation  Act  or  as  amending 
or  repealing  any  other  provision  of  law  ap- 
plicable to  any  conservation  system  unit,  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  section  102(4)  of  that 
Act. 

S«c.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
convey  to  Ukpeagvik  Inupiat  Corporation 
(hereinafter  ■UIC").  subject  to  valid  exi.st 
ing  rights,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  held 
by  the  United  States  to  sand  and  gravel  un- 
derlying the  surface  estate  owned  by  UIC  m 
the  Barrow  gas  fields  and  Walakpa  gas  dis- 
covery site,  upon  execution  of  an  easement 
agreement  with  the  North  Slope  Borough, 
satisfactory  to  the  North  Slope  Borough,  in 
consideration  for  the  conveyance  to  UIC  of 
such  sand  and  gravel,  providing  for  ease- 
ments, for  all  purposes  associated  with  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  development,  produc- 
tion, generation,  or  transportation  of 
energy,  including  the  transmission  of  elec- 
tricity, from  the  Barrow  gas  fields,  the  Wa- 
lakpa discovery  site,  or  from  any  other 
source  of  energy  chosen  by  the  North  Slope 
Borough,  to  supply  energy  to  Barrow.  Wain- 
wright,  and  Atkasook.  and  providing  such 
easements  when  and  where  required  as  de 
termined  by  the  North  Slope  Borough 
during  the  life  of  such  fields  or  other 
energy  sources. 

Sec.  4.  (a)Section  102of  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976  i42  U  SC 
6502)  is  amended  by  adding  and  the  North 
Sl0(>e  Borough  "  immediately  after  Alaska 
Natives",  by  deleting  "and"  immediately 
after  ■responsibilities  under  this  Act.  '.  and 
by  replacing  the  period  following  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act"  with  '  .  and 
<4)  grant  such  rights-of-way  to  the  North 
Slope  Borough,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
V  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  or  section  28  of  the  Miner 
al  Leasing  Act.  as  amended,  as  may  be  nee 
essary  to  permit  the  North  Slope  Borough 


to  provide  energy  supplies  to  villages  on  the 
North  Slope." 

(b)  Section  104(e)  of  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C. 
6504(e))  IS  repealed  effective  October  1, 
1984. 

Sec  5.  (a)  In  consideration  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  rights  that  Arctic  Slope  Re- 
gional Corporation  has  under  section 
1431(0)  of  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act.  Public  Law  96-487. 
94  Stat.  2371.  2541.  to  the  subsurface  re- 
sources In  the  Barrow  gas  fields  and  the 
Walakpa  gas  discovery  site  conveyed  to  the 
North  Slope  Borough  and  Ukpeagvik  Inu- 
piat Corporation  pursuant  to  sections  2  and 
3  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation  are 
authorized  to  exchange  lands  and  interests 
as  set  forth  in  the  separate  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  Arctic  Slope  Re- 
gional Corporation  dated  January  24.  1984 
(hereinafter  the  ASRC  Agreement  ).  on 
file  with  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re 
sources  Committee  and  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  The  specific 
terms,  conditions,  and  covenanLs  of  the 
ASRC  Agreement  are  hereby  incorporated 
into  this  Act  and  ratified,  as  to  the  rights, 
duties,  and  obligations  of  the  United  Stales 
and  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation  and 
as  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  North 
Slope  Borough,  as  a  matter  of  Federal  law. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  .4  of  the  ASRC  Agreement,  in 
lieu  of  the  additional  69.120  acres  of  subsur- 
face estate  to  be  identified  by  ASRC  pursu- 
ant to  said  paragraph  4.  ASRC  shall  identi 
fy  for  conveyance  or  relinquishment  to  I  he 
United  States,  as  appropriate,  the  101.272 
acres  of  subsurface  estate  beneath  the  sur- 
face estate  of  the  lands  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs 2  (a I.  <bi  and  (d)  of  the  August 
9,  1983  agreement  between  Arctic  Slope  Re- 
gional Corporation  and  the  United  Stales  ol 
America. 

(CI  To  the  extent  thai  any  provision  or  in- 
terpretation of  the  NSB  Agreement  is  incon 
sislenl  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  or 
the  ASRC  Agreement,  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  of  the  ASRC  Agreement  shall 
prevail. 

(di  All  of  the  lands,  or  interest  therein, 
conveyed  to  and  received  by  Arctic  Slope 
Regional  Corporation  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion or  the  ASRC  Agreement  and  pursuant 
to  the  August  9.  1983  agreement  between 
Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation  and  the 
United  States  of  America  shall,  in  addition 
to  other  applicable  authority,  be  deemed 
conveyed  and  received  pursuant  to  ex- 
changes under  section  22(f)  of  the  Alaska 
Natue  Claims  Settlement  Act.  as  amended 
i43  use.  1601.  1621(f)) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNc)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Young]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberlinc]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINC.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Barrow  Gas  Field 
Transfer  Act  is  a  somewhat  complicat- 
ed bill  but  one  that  apparently  is  with- 
out any  controversy. 


This  bill  would  alter  the  present  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  United  States 
supplies  natural  gas  to  the  village  of 
Barrow  and  other  locations  near  Point 
Barrow.  AK,  and  would  ratify  certain 
land  exchanges  and  other  agreements 
involving  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  North  Slope  Borough,  the 
Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation, 
and  the  Village  Corporation  for 
Barrow, 

The  Barrow  gas  field— actually  con- 
sisting of  two  parts,  the  south  Barrow 
and  east  Barrow  fields— is  located 
within  the  National  Petroleum  Re- 
serve in  Alaska  [NPR-Al.  This  reserve 
was  originally  established  by  Presiden- 
tial Executive  order  in  1923  as  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  (often 
termed  "Pet  Pour"). 

The  village  of  Barrow,  AK.  is  the 
northernmost  settlement  in  the 
United  States,  with  approximately 
3.000  residents,  most  of  whom  are  Inu- 
piat Eskimos.  The  village  is  entirely 
within  the  petroleum  reserve. 

In  exploring  the  reserve  during  and 
shortly  after  World  War  II.  the  U.S. 
Navy  discovered  the  significant  reser- 
voir of  natural  gas  in  the  Barrow  field. 
In  the  late  1940s,  this  supply  of  natu- 
ral gas  waji  developed  for  use  by  the 
Federal  facilities  in  the  Barrow  area, 
but  local  residents  were  not  permitted 
to  tap  into  this  fuel  supply.  Instead, 
the  residents  of  Barrow  were  forced  to 
import  costly  fuel  oil  or  rely  on 
meager  local  sources  of  energy.  In 
1964.  Congress  authorized  the  Navy  to 
supply  natural  gas  to  the  residents  of 
Barrow. 

By  enactment  of  the  Naval  Petrole- 
um Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976. 
Congress  transferred  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  Petroleum  Re- 
serve on  Alaska's  North  Slope  from 
the  Navy  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

As  part  of  the  1976  act.  responsibil- 
ity for  maintenance  of  the  gas  field 
and  the  supply  facilities  was  given  to 
the  Interior  Department,  and  section 
104(e)  of  the  1976  act  provides  that 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  continue  such  service  *  •  •  at  rea- 
sonable and  equitable  rates." 

Since  1976.  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  Federal  activities  in  the  pe- 
troleum reserve.  There  are  now  essen- 
tially no  Federal  facilities  in  operation 
there,  and  so  the  Interior  Department 
is  in  effect  obliged  to  act  as  a  munici- 
pal public  utility,  so  far  as  the  Barrow 
gas  fields  are  concerned. 

Understandably,  the  Department 
would  prefer  to  he  relieved  of  this  re- 
sponsibility, especially  since  it  involves 
unreimbursed  costs  of  at  jeast  $6  mil- 
lion annually. 

The  bill  before  us  is  designed  to  re- 
lieve the  Federal  taxpayer  of  these 
costs,  in  a  manner  which  protects  the 
other  Federal  interests  in  the  area  as 


well  as  the  interests  of  the  State,  the 
local  government,  and  the  Native  Cor- 
porations who  have  rights  and  inter- 
ests arising  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act. 

The  bill  meets  these  objectives  by  re- 
pealing section  104(e)  of  the  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserves  Production  Act  and 
by  generally  ratifying  agreements 
worked  out  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment with  the  North  Slope  Borough, 
the  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Village  Corporation  for 
the  Village  of  Barrow. 

Under  those  agreements: 

The  gas  fields  and  certain  other 
lands  are  transferred  to  the  borough, 
along  with  the  right  to  use  the  gas  and 
other  hydrocarbons  for  the  domestic 
and  municipal  purposes  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Barrow  and  the  other  commu- 
nities; 

The  Regional  Corporation  transfers 
to  the  United  States  about  170.000 
acres  of  its  Settlement  Act  holdings- 
including  100,000  acres  of  subsurface 
inside  the  Gates  of  the  Arctic  National 
Park— and  in  exchange  receives  about 
70,000  acres  of  other  Federal  land 
within  the  national  petroleum  reserve 
adjacent  to  the  gas  fields  area; 

And  the  Village  Corporation,  in  ex- 
change for  giving  the  borough  neces- 
sary easements  across  its  Settlement 
Act  surface  estate,  receives  the  sand 
and  gravel  under  its  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year,  some 
of  us  were  concerned  that  the  other 
body  might  consider  adding  this 
Barrow  gas  field  transfer  onto  an  ap- 
propriations measure.  Our  concerns 
were  partly  procedural  and  also  partly 
substantive  because  some  earlier  ver- 
sions of  this  legislation  lacked  impor- 
tant provisions  to  protect  the  public 
interest,  provisions  which  are  in  fact 
included  in  H.R.  5740. 

The  Interior  Committee  can  now 
report  to  the  House  that  this  bill  fully 
meets  our  concerns  and  the  concerns 
of  all  those  who  had  earlier  expressed 
misgivings.  I  urge  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  5740. 

May  I  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberlinc],  for  the 
expeditious  way  he  has  moved  this  leg- 
islation. I  'would  suggest  respectfully 
that  he  has  explained  it  as  well  as 
anyone  can  explain  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  this  legis- 
lation in  order  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary congressional  ratification  of 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  North 
Slope  Borough,  and  Alaska  Native  cor- 
porations for  the  transfer  of  the 
Barrow  gas  fields. 

These  agreements,  which  were 
reached  aftier  nearly  2  years  of  negoti- 


ation between  the  parties,  call  for  the 
transfer  of  the  gas  fields,  associated 
lands  and  subsurface  interests  in 
return  for  an  agreement  by  the  North 
Slope  Borough  to  assume  the  Federal 
Government's  obligation  to  provide 
natural  gas  for  the  local  utility  needs 
of  the  residents  of  Barrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  transfer- 
ring the  gas  fields,  the  legislation  also 
conveys  to  the  borough  lands  which 
are  intended  to  provide  the  borough 
with  a  means  to  meet  the  energy 
needs  of  the  Barrow  residents  in  the 
future. 

These  are  fair  and  equitable  agree- 
ments. They  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  a  stable,  secure  supply  of  natural 
gas  continues  to  be  available  in  this 
region.  In  order  to  complete  these 
agreements  and  settle  the  complicated 
land  ownership  patterns  of  the  parties 
involved,  the  agreements  also  call  for  a 
relinquishment  of  land  selection  rights 
by  the  local  Alaska  Native  Regional 
Corporation  in  return  for  receipt  of  a 
smaller  surface  estate  near  Barrow. 
Over  100,000  acres  of  subsurface  estate 
will  be  retained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  gates  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Park  as  a  result  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Arctic  Slope  Regional 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  passage  of 
this  legislation  demonstrates  that  Fed- 
era!  legislation  settling  complicated 
energy  and  land  ownership  issues  in 
Alaska  can  be  swiftly  enacted  through 
the  mutual  efforts  and  arrangements 
of  the  parties  involved,  the  Alaska 
congressional  delegation,  and  commit- 
tee leadership.  With  this  in  mind.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
and  National  Parks,  Mr.  Seiberling,  for 
his  cooperation  with  my  request  for 
prompt  action  on  this  bill.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  in  the  future  on  legislation 
such  as  this  which  benefits  the  citi- 
zens of  Alaska  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiber- 
ling] that'  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  5740)  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill. 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


marks  on  the  bill  just  considered  and 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1420 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 


CARL  W.  MORRIS  POST  OFFICE 
BUILDING 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4697)  to  designate  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  in  Romulus.  MI,  as  the 
"Carl  W.  Morris  Post  Office  Building." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4697 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Building  to  be  lo- 
cated at  36115  Goddard  Road.  Romulus. 
Michigan,  shall  be  designated  and  hereafter 
known  as  the  "Carl  W.  Morris  Post  Office 
Building".  Any  reference  in  any  law,  map. 
regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  that  building 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
■'Carl  W.  Morris  Office  Building". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clay]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4697  would  desig- 
nate the  U.S.  Post  Office  Building  to 
be  located  on  Goddard  Road,  in  Romu- 
lus, MI,  as  the  "Carl  W.  Morris  Post 
Office  Building." 

Carl  W.  Morris,  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Romulus,  was  an  active  civic  leader 
who  served  his  community  for  more 
than  30  years  until  his  death  in  1982. 
Mr.  Morris  made  especially  important 
contributions  in  the  field  of  education, 
serving  first  as  a  member  of  the  Rom- 
ulus Board  of  Education,  and  later  as 
president  of  the  Wayne  Intermediate 
School  Board  and  of  the  Michigan  As- 
sociation of  School  Boards. 

The  city  of  Romulus  is  located 
within  the  district  represented  by  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  Bill  Ford.  I  join 
with  Chairman  Ford  in  urging  passage 
of  this  bill  and  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  distinguished  public  serv- 
ant, Carl  W.  Morris. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  in  recognition  of 
this  dedication  to  Carl  W.  Morris,  who 
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has  given  so  much  to  his  community. 
We  consider  it  to  be  a  deserving  honor. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  and  to  the  achievements  of 
Carl  W.  Morris,  a  man  who  served  his 
fellow  citizens,  his  community,  his 
State,  his  Nation  during  a  career 
which  spanned  30  years. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Romulus,  Ml  — 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in 
this  House— Carl  Morris  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  local  business 
community.  But  it  was  his  activity 
during  his  spare  time  which  endeared 
him  to  his  fellow  citizens.  Beginning 
with  his  election  to  the  Romulus 
Board  of  Education  in  1947.  Carl 
Morris  devoted  his  time  and  energy  to 
a  wide  variety  of  civic  activities.  It  was 
in  the  field  of  education,  though,  in 
which  he  made  his  most  important 
and  lasting  contributions.  His  record 
of  service  includes  terms  as  president 
of  the  Wayne  Intermediate  School 
Board  and  of  the  Michigan  Associa- 
tion of  School  Boards. 

Carl  Morris  passed  away  in  1982  at 
the  age  of  66.  Enactment  of  H.R.  4697 
would  be  a  fitting  tribute,  and  a  per- 
manent reminder  to  all  of  his  public 
service. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  4697.* 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clay]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  4697). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
bill  just  considered  and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  DENT  POST  OFFICE 
BUILDING 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4598)  to  designate  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  building  in  Jeannette.  PA.  as 
the  "John  Dent  Post  Office  Building." 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R  4598 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.   That  the 


United  Slates  Post  Office  Building  in  Jean- 
nette. Pennsylvania,  is  designated  as  the 
■  John  Dent  Post  Office  Building".  Any  ref- 
erence in  a  law,  map.  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
to  that  building  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  John  Dent  Post  Office  Build- 
ing". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clay]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilman]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4598  would  desig- 
nate the  U.S.  Post  Office  Building  in 
Jeannette,  PA.,  as  the  "John  Dent 
Post  Office  Building." 

John  Dent  was  a  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress  for  20  years 
<  1958-78).  He  is  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Jeannette,  within  the  then  21st  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania 
which  he  represented  in  the  House. 
When  he  retired,  he  was  second  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Stand- 
ards. Among  the  landmark  bills  he 
sponsored  and  supervised  through  to 
enactment  were  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1972.  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969.  and  the  Black  Lung  Act.  Prior  to 
his  service  in  the  House,  John  Dent 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature.  In 
total,  John  Dent  devoted  43  years  of 
his  life  to  public  service  representing 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Nation. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  Congre.ssman  John 
Murtha,  who  now  so  ably  represents 
much  of  John  Dents  old  district— in- 
cluding the  town  of  Jeannette.  Con- 
gressman Murtha  has  given  us  this 
special  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
very  special  man. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  John 
Dent  in  the  House  and  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  for  many 
years.  I  am  honored  to  be  the  floor 
manager  of  this  bill  today.  Enactment 
of  H.R.  4598  will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
his  life  of  .service  to  his  community, 
his  State,  and  his  country. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  4598. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Ye.s;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield 
just  to  pose  a  question. 

Is  it  customary  that  in  the  naming 
of  post  offices,  they  come  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  as  opposed  the  Subcommittee 


on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Well,  it  had  not  been  cus- 
tomary until  just  recently.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  had  been 
naming  all  post  offices,  but  recently  it 
was  agreed  upon  that  postal  buildings 
would  be  named  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
thank  him  for  his  response. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  in  desig- 
nating the  post  office  in  Jeannette. 
PA.  as  the  John  Dent  Post  Office 
Building,  an  appropriate  recognition 
of  the  years  of  distinguished  service 
given  by  our  former  Member  in  the 
House.  John  Dent,  who  not  only 
served  as  a  Member  of  this  body  for  20 
years,  but  had  many  years  of  distin- 
guished public  service,  a  total  of  some 
43  years,  serving  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  these  remarks  into 
the  Record  noting  how  extremely 
pleased  I  was  to  introduce  this  bill 
with  13  cosponsors  to  name  the  post 
office  in  my  dear  friend  John  Dents 
hometown  of  Jeannette  after  this  dis- 
tinguished Congressman.  I  congratu- 
late Chairman  Ford  and  the  members 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
Hou.se  today. 

Congressman  John  Dent  is  very  spe- 
cial to  me.  When  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1974.  it  was  John  Dent  who 
helped  to  orient  me  to  the  procedures 
and  traditions  of  Congress,  and  who 
helped  me  to  do  many  things  for  the 
citizens  in  my  area  that  would  have 
otherwise  proved  impossible.  He  is  also 
special  because  following  the  1980  re- 
apportionment. I  now  represent  a 
large  part  of  Johns  former  congres- 
sional district,  including  Jeannette.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  I  hold  a  workshop 
or  meeting  in  the  area  that  I  do  not 
meet  individuals  who  tell  me  how 
much  they  appreciated  the  things 
John  Dent  did  for  the  area,  or  how  he 
helped  them  with  a  personal  problem. 
And  John  Dent  remains  special  to  me 
because  of  his  friendship,  his  guid- 
ance, and  his  expertise. 

In  1974.  in  coming  to  Congress,  the 
first  major  bill  I  voted  on  was  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security 
Act.  a  bill  John  Dent  had  spent  7 
years  in  developing.  A  hallmark  of  his 
career  was  that  he  was  continually 
ahead  of  his  time,  campaigning  for 
several  years  for  legislation  whose 
benefit  was  eventually  realized  by  a 
majority  of  Congress  and  the  Nation. 
Among   his  other  major  accomplish- 


ments were  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  and  the  black  lung 
law.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  a  wide  range 
of  legislation  to  help  the  working  men 
and  women  of  our  Nation,  including 
unemployment  and  workmen's  com- 
pensatioru  job  safety,  labor  law 
reform,  trade  regulations,  and  many 
other  items.  I  well  remember  in  1974 
being  in  Pittsburgh  with  John  Dent 
for  a  hearing  on  legislation  to  protect 
communities  where  a  major  industry 
has  just  pulled  out  or  closed  down,  an- 
other idea  where  we  benefit  in  our  de- 
bates today  from  his  early  leadership. 

And  I  remember,  in  1978,  when  John 
Dent  had  to  spend  time  in  the  hospi- 
tal, but  he  never  stopped  working  for 
his  constituents,  planning  legislation 
to  help  them,  and  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  people  he  loved  to  represent. 
I  remember  being  with  him  at  the 
opening  of  the  Volkswagen  plant  in 
New  Stanton  which  resulted  largely 
from  his  efforts,  I  see  continuing 
today  his  leadership  in  developing  the 
Westmoreland  County  Airport  where 
he  still  serves  as  authority  head.  I  re- 
member the  day  John  Dent  retired 
and  said  one  thing  he  wanted  to  do 
was  talk  around  the  country  on  the 
economy  because  I  don't  believe  the 
majority  of  America  has  any  realiza- 
tion of  the  depth  of  the  danger  we 
face  economically  in  this  country.  We 
have  got  t»  pay  more  attention  to  pro- 
viding production  jobs  upon  which 
this  country  survives."  As  usual,  John 
Dent  was  several  years  ahead  of  his 
time. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  another  way 
for  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  bene- 
fited from  serving  with  John  Dent, 
and  his  constituents  who  benefited 
from  his  hard  work  and  dedication, 
can  say  thanks  once  again  to  John 
Dent  for  his  outstanding  career  of 
public  service.* 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  H.R.  4598,  a  bill  to  designate 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  Building  in  Jean- 
nette. PA,  as  the  "John  Dent  Post 
Office  Building." 

John  Dent,  as  many  of  us  here  well 
know,  was  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  Congress  for  20  years,  and  during 
his  two  decades  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  accomplished  a  great 
deal— by  anyone's  standards  but  his 
own. 

In  a  newspaper  interview  when  he 
announced  his  decision  not  to  run  for 
reelection,  Johnny  Dent  described  his 
career  this  way:  "I  have  not  been  an 
outstanding  Member  of  Congress.  I've 
been  an  ordinary  Member,  but  to  me 
that's  the  Strength  of  Congress." 

I  have  known  Johnny  Dent  for  many 
years,  and  despite  his  self-description, 
he  was  an  outstanding  Member  of 
Congress,  and  his  colleagues  knew  it 
and  respected  him  for  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
congressional  delegation,  I  was  fortu- 


nate to  serve  in  the  Congress  with 
Johnny,  and  he  was  both  a  friend  and 
a  mentor.  I  have  tried  hard  to  follow 
his  sense  of  justice  in  seeking  to  help 
the  working  man,  especially  those  who 
labor  deep  beneath  the  surface  in  our 
coal  mines. 

I  can  only  hope  that  I  can  fulfill  my 
obligations  to  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as 
well  as  Johnny  Dent  did  during  his 
two  decades  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
before  that  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature. 

I  could  enter  into  the  Record  a  long 
list  of  bills  that  John  Dent  sponsored 
and  actively  supported  during  his  20 
years  in  the  Congress,  for  his  list  of 
accomplishments  is  long. 

Instead.  I'll  just  cite  three  bills  that 
have  made  a  big  difference  in  the  lives 
and  livelihoods  of  Americas  working 
men  and  women. 

The  first  is  the  Black  Lung  Act 
which  has  provided  assistance  to  so 
many  coal  miners  who  suffered  from 
this  deadly  disease.  The  second  was 
the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969.  which  created  MSHA.  the 
Agency  that  sees  to  maintaining  safety 
standards  in  the  Nations  coal  mines. 
And  the  third  is  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Security  Act  of  1972,  ERISA  as 
it  is  familiarly  called. 

Those  three  acts,  in  my  own  mind, 
set  John  Dent  far  ahead  of  so  many 
others.  Those  three  acts  typify  John- 
ny's strength— his  concern  for  others 
and  his  willingness  to  act  on  their 
behalf. 

By  designating  this  Post  Office 
Building  in  Jeannette,  PA.  John 
Dent's  hometown,  as  the  "John  Dent 
Post  Office  Building,"  we  are  telling 
his  folks  how  much  we  care  for  and  re- 
spect John  Dent. 

It  is  our  small  way  of  remembering  a 
colleague  who  contributed  so  much  to 
his  country,  his  State,  his  constitu- 
ents, and  to  us  who  know  him  and  who 
served  with  him. 

This  is  a  lifting  tribute  to  a  man  who 
has  earned  and  kept  the  respect  of  the 
people.* 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Seiberling].  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  4598. 

The  question  was  taken;  and,  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof, 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BARBARA  C.  JORDAN  POST 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  374)  calling  upon  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  to  designate  the 
Houston  Main  Post  Office  Building  in 
Houston,  TX,  as  the  "Barbara  C. 
Jordan  Post  Office  Building.  " 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

H.  Res.  374 

Wherea.s  Barbara  C.  Jordan  is  a  native 
and  longtime  resident  of  Houston  and  life- 
lime  citizen  of  the  State  of  Texas: 

Whereas  Barbara  C.  Jordan  has  served 
the  greater  Houston  community,  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Texa.s.  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  distinction  in  numer- 
ous public  capacities  over  the  years; 

Whereas  Barbara  C.  Jordan  also  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Te.xas  Senate  for  six  years, 
where  she  was  elected  "outstanding  fresh- 
man senator"  and  later  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore during  her  tenure: 

Whereas  Barbara  C.  Jordan  represented 
the  eighteenth  Congressional  District  of 
Texas,  including  much  of  the  City  of  Hous- 
ton, in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  six  years,  and  was  a  distin- 
guished and  influential  member  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  on  Govern- 
ment Operations; 

Whereas  Barbara  C.  Jordan  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  numerous  eminent  national 
and  Texas  civic  institutions; 

Whereas  Barbara  C.  Jordan  currently 
serves  with  distinction  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  School  of  Public 
Affairs  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
where  she  is  an  inspiration  and  shining  ex- 
ample to  the  young  people  of  this  country 
as  to  what  personal  determination  and  a 
commitment  to  excellence  can  contribute  to 
the  life  of  an  individual  and  the  Nation: 

Whereas  her  public  service  and  civil  rights 
achievements  are  nationally  known  and 
honored;  and 

Whereas  the  long  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice of  Barbara  C.  Jordan  should  be  perma- 
nently recognized  by  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  on  behalf  of  a  grateful 
Nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives calls  upon  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  to  designate  the  Houston  Main  Post 
Office  Building  in  Houston.  Texas  as  the 
"Barbara  C.  Jordan  Post  Office  Building". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Clay]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oilman]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Clay]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Barbara  C.  Jordan's 
long  and  renowned  career  of  public 
service  includes  6  years  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  6  years  in 
the  Texas  Senate,  and  continuous  and 
active  membership  in  innumerable  na- 
tional and  State  civil  rights,  civic,  and 
educational  organizations.  She  cur- 
rently is  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  School  of  Public  Affairs  at 
the  University  of  Texas. 

Barbara  C.  Jordan  is  a  native  of 
Houston  and  a  lifelong  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Texas.  House  Resolution  374 
recognizes  her  achievements  and 
honors  her  life  of  service  by  calling 
upon  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  desig- 
nate the  Houston  Main  Post  Office  as 
the  'Barbara  C.  Jordan  Post  Office 
Building.  " 

I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Congressman  Mickey 
Leland,  for  sponsoring  this  resolution 
and  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  a  great  American. 
Barbara  C.  Jordan. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

□  1430 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  that  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution  designating  the  Houston 
main  post  office  building  in  Houston. 
TX..  as  the  Barbara  C.  Jordan  Post 
Office  Building." 

Barbara  C.  Jordan  gave  a  great  deal 
of  her  life  to  public  service  and  served 
with  distinction  in  our  body  for  6 
years.  And  while  she  was  here  she  was 
a  highly  respected  Member  of  this 
body.  She  now  serves  as  a  profe.ssor  in 
the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  School  of 
Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of 
Texas  and  is  still  very  active  in  public 
affairs  and  is  a  leading  speaker 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  supporting 
this  resolution  and  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  us. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Kazen]. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  rise  in  support 
of  House  Resolution  374.  to  designate 
the  main  Post  Office  building  in  Hous- 
ton. TX,  as  the  Barbara  C.  Jordan 
Post  Office  Building." 

I  believe  that  history  will  record 
Barbara  Jordan  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  our  time  and  that 
the  inspirational  example  she  has  pro- 
vided young  people  will  carry  her  mes- 
sage of  honesty,  hard  work,  and  dedi- 


cation to  the  principles  of  this  Nation 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Her  eloquence  and  intelligence  first 
came  to  the  attention  of  Texans 
during  the  6  years  she  .so  ably  served 
in  the  Texas  Senate,  and  we  were 
proud  to  share  her  with  the  Nation 
during  her  three  terms  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Few  have 
done  so  much,  or  captured  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  generation,  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time. 

We  are  equally  proud  that  she  has 
become  a  national  leader  through  her 
work  in  countless  worthy  endeavors  an 
as  a  distinguished  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
School  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas. 

This  legislation  is  but  a  small  effort 
to  recognize  Barbara  Jordan  for  her 
achievements,  past,  present,  and 
future,  and  to  repay  her  for  debts 
owed  by  a  grateful  nation.  I  urge  your 
approval. 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  374  which  urges  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  to  designate  the 
main  post  office  in  Houston.  TX.  the 
Barbara  C.  Jordan  Post  Office  Build- 
ing. I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league and  friend.  Representative 
Leland  for  introducing  this  measure. 

Barbara  Jordan  is  a  woman  of  enor- 
mcTOs  talent  and  intellect  who  has 
never  permitted  the  barriers  of  race 
and  sex  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
achievements.  Although  she  Ls  best 
known  for  her  6  years  as  a  Member  of 
this  body,  representing  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas  from  1973- 
78,  her  entire  career  has  been  marked 
by  a  series  of  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  public  service  and  civil  rights. 
In  1959  she  was  admitted  to  the  Texas 
Bar,  .several  years  before  the  legal  bar- 
riers faced  by  talented  black  profes- 
sionals in  the  South  had  disappeared. 
In  1966,  Barbara  Jordan  was  elected  to 
the  Texas  State  Senate,  the  first  black 
elected  to  that  body  since  Reconstruc- 
tion, and  the  first  black  woman  ever  to 
serve  in  the  Texas  Senate.  While  a 
State  .senator.  Barbara  Jordan  .served 
as  a  chairperson  for  two  standing  com- 
mittees, and  also  for  a  time  served  as 
the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  State 
senate.  Her  outstanding  career  in  the 
Texas  Senate  made  her  the  logical 
choice  to  represent  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas,  located  in 
Houston,  the  Slate's  first  predomi- 
nantly black  congressional  district. 
When  she  was  elected  to  represent  the 
new  district  in  1972.  she  became  the 
first  black  woman  to  be  elected  to 
Congress  from  a  Southern  State. 

Barbara  Jordan  served  with  great 
distinction  in  this  body.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Judici- 
ary and  Government  Operations.  She 
first  gained  national  recognition  while 
.serving  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
during  the  hearings  on  the  impeach- 


ment of  President  Nixon.  In  1976,  she 
was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  New 
York  City.  Her  speech  was  so  eloquent 
and  inspiring  that  it  prompted  talk  of 
Barbara  Jordan's  selection  as  the 
party's  Vice  Presidential  nominee. 

Barbara  Jordan  has  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  10  most  influential 
women  in  Texas.  She  was  selected 
once  as  the  Democratic  Woman  of  the 
Year  by  the  Women's  National  Demo- 
cratic Club.  Redbook  magazine  listed 
her  as  a  woman  who  could  be  Presi- 
dent, and  she  was  selected  by  Time 
magazine  as  1  of  10  women  of  the  year 
in  1976. 

Barbara  Jordan  has  come  to  serve  as 
a  role  model  to  many,  especially  to 
those  in  our  society  who  must  still 
overcome  the  hurdles  posed  by  dis- 
crimination. We  in  Congress  have  the 
opportunity  to  recognize  the  continu- 
ing achievements  of  Barbara  Jordan 
and  to  honor  her  many  accomplish- 
ments by  passing  this  resolution.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.* 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  spon- 
sor of  House  Resolution  374.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  piece  of  legislation 
naming  the  main  posf  office  facility  in 
my  home  city  of  Houston  after  one  of 
its  most  outstanding  citizens.  Ms.  Bar- 
bara Charline  Jordan.  Ms.  Jordan  is  a 
lady  with  whom  many  of  you  have  had 
the  honor  and  pleasure  to  work  when 
she  was  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  This  resolution 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  in  May  of  this  year. 

Although  she  is  no  longer  in  the 
Congress,  she  is  still  very  active  in  her 
home  State  of  Texas.  While  she  has 
already  made  far  more  than  enough 
contributions,  her  work  is  not  finished 
and  I  know  that  we  can  look  forward 
to  many  more  contributions  from  her. 
She  has  proven  time  and  again  that 
she  thrives  on  new  challenges  and 
excels  at  each  new  opportunity.  She  is 
living  proof  that  you  can  be  what  you 
really  want  to  be  and  she  is  a  worthy 
role  model  for  women  and  men  of  all 
races. 

Despite  her  unwillingness  to  be  cast 
as  "the  first  black  Woman."  I  find  it 
hard  to  refrain  from  mentioning  sever- 
al of  these  firsts:  The  first  black 
woman  to  be  elected  to  the  Texas 
Senate,  in  1966;  the  first  black  woman 
to  represent  a  Southern  State  in  Con- 
gress since  Reconstruction;  the  first 
black  keynote  speaker  at  a  Democratic 
National  Convention.  And  continuing 
this  tradition  of  firsts  for  her,  upon 
passage  of  this  resolution,  she  would 
also  become  the  first  black  woman  to 
have  a  post  office  named  after  her. 

Barbara  Jordan  is  one  of  the  most 
notable,  capable,  gifted,  and  inspira- 
tional leaders  this  country  has  had.  It 


is  a  very  modest  honor  that  I  am  pro- 
posing we  bestow  on  her,  but  I  think  it 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  remind  all 
Americans  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished through  application  of  quali- 
ties that  Barbara  Jordan  so  abundant- 
ly possesses.  Even  though  her  accom- 
plishments and  capabilities  are  larger 
than  any  one  city,  I  find  it  very  appro- 
priate that  we  honor  her  in  this 
modest  way  in  the  city  where  she  was 
born  and  reared.  It  is  even  more  ap- 
propriate that  we  honor  her  now,  so 
that  she  can  know  of  the  appreciation 
and  warmth  we  feel  for  her  and  her 
contributions.  To  quote  from  a  poem 
entitled,  "So  Give  Them  the  Flowers 
Now, "  "Life  is  the  time  we  can  help 
them,  so  give  them  the  flowers  now." 

I  ask  that  you  join  me  today  in  hon- 
oring this  great  woman  by  supporting 
House  Resolution  374.  I  appreciate 
your  support.  Thanlt  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er.« 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  to  speak  out  in  favor  of 
designatirtg  the  Houston  Main  Post 
Office  Building  the  "Barbara  C. 
Jordan  Post  Office  Building." 

I  served  with  this  remarkable  and 
dynamic  woman  when  she  represented 
the  18th  Congressional  District  from 
1972  through  1978.  She  served  with 
distinction,  and  it  was  a  sad  day  for 
our  country  when  she  retired  from 
this  body. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Congress,  Bar- 
bara Jordan  had  already  distinguished 
herself  when  she  was  elected  to  the 
Texas  Senate  in  1966.  As  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  Texas  Senate,  she 
served  as  Governor  for  a  Day,  the  first 
black  woman  Governor  in  American 
history. 

But  most  Americans  remember  Bar- 
bara Jordan  as  the  articulate  lawyer 
that  served  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  during  the  impeachment 
hearings  during  the  Nixon  Presidency. 
But  there  were  many  more  accom- 
plishments. 

She  helped  push  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  that  in- 
troduced bilingual  ballots;  she  backed 
legislation  that  would  eliminate  verti- 
cal price-fixing  schemes:  and  she 
worked  for  fairness  in  civil  rights  law 
enforcement. 

Time  magazine  named  her  1  of  the 
10  Women  of  the  Year  in  1976  and  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal  selected  her  as  1 
of  the  11  Women  of  the  Decade  in 
1979. 

In  1979  she  left  the  Congress  and  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  the  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  public  service  professor  in 
the  LBJ  School  of  Public  Affairs  at 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

When  she  left  the  Congress,  we  lost 
more  than  a  great  public  servant.  We 
lost  a  true  friend,  and  I  want  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  of  us  who  remember 
her  service  today  as  we  vote  to  desig- 
nate the  Houston  Main  Post  Office  as 
the    "Barbara  C.  Jordan  Post  Office 


Building."  I  wish  there  were  more  we 
could  do,  but  at  least  we  can  do  this.« 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  happy  to  say  that  as  a  former 
colleague  of  Barbara  Jordan  he  is  priv- 
ileged to  preside  over  this  occasion. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Clay]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  374. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  res- 
olution just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  RE  NON- 
DELIVERY OF  INTERNATIONAL 
MAIL  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  i  ules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
294)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  ex- 
press to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  the  disapproval  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  concerning  the  Soviet 
Union's  systematic  nondelivery  of 
international  mail  addressed  to  certain 
persons  residing  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  seek  the  compliance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
treaties  governing  international  mail 
to  which  it  is  a  party. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  294 

Whereas  the  integrity  of  the  mail  service 
between  the  United  Slates  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  being  called  into  question  by  postal 
patrons  in  the  United  Slates  and  by  postal 
patrons  of  17  other  countries  who  assert 
that  postal  items  are  systematically  ;iot 
being  delivered  to  selected  addre.sses  in  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Op- 
erations has  documented  these  facts  with 
over  2.000  exhibits  and  testimony  from  wit- 
nesses at  hearings  on  this  matter; 

Whereas  the  explanations  required  under 
international  law  and  given  by  the  Soviet 
postal  administration  regarding  the  nonde- 
livery of  mail  to  certain  addresses  have  con- 
sistently been  untimely  and  inadequate; 

Whereas  the  mail  which  is  not  being  deliv- 
ered typically  is  between  family  members  or 
persons  sharing  a  religious  bond  and  typi- 


cally consists  of  personal  correspondence  or 
gifts  of  articles  for  personal  use; 

Whereas  the  nondelivery  of  mail  which  is 
deliverable  as  addressed  and  which  does  not 
contain  prohibited  articles  is  an  interfer- 
ence by  the  Soviet  Union  with  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights  guaranteed  to 
all  persons  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe;  and 

Whereas  the  systematic  exclusion  of  cer- 
tain persons  from  international  mail  service 
also  violates  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  (with  proto- 
cols), the  general  regulations  of  the  Univer- 
sal Postal  Union  with  final  protocol  and 
annex,  the  Universal  Postal  Convention 
with  final  protocol  and  detailed  regulations, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress— 

(1)  that  the  President,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  should  express  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  the  disapproval  of 
the  American  people  of  the  Soviet  Union's— 

<A)  systematic  nondelivery  of  properly  ad- 
dressed mail  originating  in  the  United 
States  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed; and 

(B)  violation  of  the  Articles  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  (with 
protocols),  the  general  regulations  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  with  final  protocol 
and  annex,  the  Universal  Postal  Convention 
with  final  protocol  and  detailed  regulations, 
and  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe;  and 

(2)  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  in  Hamburg. 
Germany,  from  June  18  to  July  17.  1984,  the 
representatives  of  the  United  Stales  Postal 
Service  should— 

(A)  bring  the  Soviet  Unions  violations  of 
international  law  governing  international 
mail  to  the  attention  of  the  representatives 
of  the  member  countries  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  and  call  upon  such  countries 
for  support  in  encouraging  the  Soviet  Union 
to  respect  its  treaty  obligations; 

(B)  request  the  Universal  Postal  Union  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  such  alleged  vio- 
lations; and 

(C)  consider  possible  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union  for  such  violations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clay]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 294  urges  the  President  and 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  address  the 
growing  problem  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
disruption  of  international  mail  serv- 
ice between  it  and  the  United  States. 
Two  hearings  by  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Posta)  Operations,  chaired  so 
ably   by   my   colleague.   Congressman 
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Bob  Garcia,  documented  claims  by  nu- 
merous postal  patrons  and  by  postal 
patrons  of  17  other  nations  that  mail 
lawfully  posted  to  certain  addresses 
within  the  Soviet  Union  is  systemati- 
cally not  being  delivered.  Nondelivery 
of  such  mail  violates  numerous  trea- 
ties and  agreements  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory,  including 
the  constitution  and  regulations  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  tUPU). 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  294 
urges  the  President,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  communicate  to  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  the 
American  people's  disapproval  of  this 
Soviet  conduct.  The  resolution  also 
urges  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  delega- 
tion to  the  UPU  Congress— which 
begins  this  week  in  Germany— to  take 
appropriate  actions  concerning  the 
Soviet  violations  of  UPU  agreements 
and  regulations. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Con 
current  Resolution  294,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  an  urgent  piece  of  legislation  for 
this  House.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 294.  The  Universal  Postal  Union 
Congress  begins  today  in  Hamburg. 
Germany,  with  delegates  from  167 
countries  participating  in  their  first 
convention  in  the  past  5  years. 

As  most  Members  of  the  House  are 
aware.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  has  been  conducting 
an  extensive  probe  during  the  past  15 
months  into  Soviet  sabotage  of  the 
international  mails.  What  first  began 
as  a  routine  inquiry  into  many  lost  let- 
ters and  packages  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  addressees  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  bloc 
countries  soon  expanded  into  an  inves- 
tigation by  our  subcommittee  into 
Soviet  tactics  of  knowingly  interfering 
with  the  free  flow  of  communications 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  soon  learned  that 
this  probably  was  not  limited  to  the 
United  States.  To  date,  we  have  docu- 
mented evidence  that  no  less  than  17 
nations  are  affected  by  the  cold,  calcu 
lated.  systematized  program  of  the  So- 
viets to  cut  the  lifeline  between  Soviet 
citizens  and  their  friends  and  relatives 
in  other  countries.  We  have  accumu- 
lated some  2.408  pieces  of  evidence  to 
date,  overwhelming  proof  that  the  So- 
viets are  in  violation  of  five  interna- 
tional treaties— not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  UPU  Convention  standards. 

Today,  we  ask  favorable  action  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  294. 
which  would  be  a  first  step  toward  al- 
leviating the  problem.  Last  week,  we 
received  evidence  from  additional  wit- 
nesses in  New  York  City  at  a  hearing 
held  by  our  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Operations.  We  heard  testimony  from 
people  who  had  lost  hundreds  of  let- 


ters and  many,  many  packages  in  the 
international  mails  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  heard  charges  from  a  number  of 
witnesses— as  we  did  in  earlier  hear- 
ings in  both  Washington  and  Chica- 
go-that  the  KGB.  the  Soviet  Secret 
Police,  was  the  cause  of  this  interrup- 
tion in  the  flow  of  mail.  They  also 
charged  that  the  recent  harsh  policies 
of  the  Soviets  have  resulted  in  a  .severe 
cutback  in  the  number  of  Soviet  Jews 
being  permitted  to  leave  the 
U.S. S.R.— down  about  97  percent  in 
less  than  4  years.  Telephone  communi- 
cations have  also  been  cut  back  and 
duties  on  packages  coming  into  the 
Soviet  Union  have  doubled  and  tri- 
pled, making  the  delivery  of  packages 
prohibitive;  a  Soviet  citizen  having  to 
pay  almost  6  weeks  of  wages  as  duty 
for  just  a  pair  of  jeans. 

In  recent  days,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
gone  further  announcing  it  will  cut  off 
acceptance  of  any  prepaid  duty  pack- 
ages from  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries. 

The  Soviet  actions  are  nothing  short 
of  an  outrage.  To  date,  they  have  been 
operating  a  number  of  Soviet-licensed 
parcel  services,  which  actually  utilize 
the  U.S.  mails  deriving  substantial 
hard  Western  cash  for  the  coffers  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  Government.  Price- 
gouging,  missing  mail,  deliberate  mail 
interference,  knowing  interception  and 
destruction  of  international  mails 
have  been  revealed  in  our  committee's 
investigation. 

As  if  this  outrageous  situation  were 
not  of  sufficient  significance,  some  16 
countries  are  now  calling  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Israel  from  membership  in 
the  UPU.  In  the  course  of  our  investi- 
gation, our  committee  has  received  ex- 
hibits showing  that  Israel— far  from 
being  the  offending  party  — is  an  ag- 
grieved party  due  to  the  Soviet  sabo- 
tage of  the  international  mails  from 
Israel  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Rather 
than  spending  its  time  in  considering 
the  expulsion  of  such  an  aggrieved 
nation,  the  UPU  should  concentrate 
its  efforts  in  resolving  these  \  iolations 
in  the  flow  of  international  mail. 

I  cannot  find  the  words  to  communi- 
cate the  anger  and  hurt  in  the  hearts 
of  those  here  in  America  who  can  no 
longer  communicate  with  their  loved 
ones  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Resolution  294  comes  to  us  today 
with  159  Members  of  Congress  as  co- 
sponsors.  My  colleagues  have  heard 
from  many  religious  and  ethnic  people 
in  their  districts  who  are  directly  af- 
fected by  the  Soviet  .sabotage  of  the 
international  mails.  Among  the  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses  we  have  inter- 
viewed, many  are  experiencing  their 
communications  being  cut  with  a 
greater  intensity  day  by  day. 

There  is  a  genuine  concern  in  nearly 
every  ethnic  group  in  this  Nation. 
Fully  9.3  percent  of  the  American 
public  comes  from  ethnic  backgrounds 


from  the  countries  where  these  prob- 
lems exist.  A  large  part  of  that  9.3-per- 
cent figure  can  no  longer  correspond 
with  friends  and  relatives  in  Soviet 
countries. 

One  witness  we  interviewed  told  of  a 
friend  who  had  paid  a  bounty  of 
$50,000  to  get  out  of  a  Soviet  country. 
Upon  arrival  in  this  country  broke,  he 
was  able  to  find  a  modest  job.  Prom 
his  meager  earnings,  he  saved  to  buy  a 
blood  pressure  kit  and  some  dried  fruit 
to  send  to  his  elderly  and  sick  relatives 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  his  package 
was  intercepted  and  returned  undeliv- 
erable  to  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviets  charged  him  $22  in 
surcharges  before  he  could  recover  his 
own  package.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service 
ended  up  as  tax  collector  for  the  Sovi- 
ets, because  the  surcharge  eventually 
was  returned  to  the  Soviets. 

Next,  the  man  went  to  a  Soviet-li- 
cenced parcel  .service  doing  business 
here  in  the  United  Slates— for  25  years 
without  knowledge  of  our  postal  ex- 
ecutives in  Washington— and  paid  a 
substantial  fee  to  have  the  same  pack- 
age shipped  duty  prepaid.  It  is  com- 
monplace to  turn  up  witnesses  who 
have  paid  between  $150  and  $300  per 
package  in  various  Soviet  charges  just 
to  get  their  packages  through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  an  obstructive 
procedure  and  exorbitant  charge 
amounts  to  extortion. 

The  trigger  words  that  keep  popping 
up  in  our  investigation  are:  Larceny, 
looting  of  packages,  gouging,  schem- 
ing, deception,  con  game,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

This  issue  is  extremely  important  to 
every  ethnic  community  in  this 
Nation.  We've  talked  to  and  heard  tes- 
timony from  Latvians.  Lithuanians. 
Soviet  Jews.  Baptists.  Pentecostals. 
Roman  Catholics.  Ukranians.  Czecho- 
slovakians.  the  Poles,  the  Slavs,  the 
Georgians,  the  Armenians,  the  Hun- 
garians, and  hundreds  of  others. 

There  is  a  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  those  groups  that  the  United 
States  should  move  swiftly  and  deci- 
sively on  the  sabotage  of  the  interna- 
tional mails.  Approval  by  the  House 
today— the  very  day  the  UPU  Conven- 
tion gets  underway  in  Germany- 
would  arm  our  delegation  with  a 
strong  mandate  to  call  the  attention 
of  other  nations  to  the  distress  of 
those  people  from  mafty  countries  who 
can  no  longer  correspond  or  contact  in 
any  manner  with  their  mothers  and 
fathers  and  brothers  and  sisters 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Resolution  294  would, 
briefly,  do  the  following: 

First.  it>  calls  upon  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  ex- 
press to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  the  disapproval  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  Soviet  Union  s— 

Sy.stematic  nondelivery  of  properly 
addressed     mail    originating    in     the 


United  States  to  persons  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  and 

Violation  of  the  articles  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union— with  protocols— the  general 
regulations  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  with  final  protocol  and  annex, 
the  Universal  Postal  Convention  with 
final  protocol  and  detailed  regulations, 
and  the  final  act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe; 
and 

Second,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  from  June  13  to 
July  27,  1984,  the  representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  should— 

Bring  the  Soviet  Union's  violations 
of  international  law  governing  interna- 
tional mail  to  the  attention  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  member  countries 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  and  call 
upon  such  countries  for  support  in  en- 
couraging the  Soviet  Union  to  respect 
its  treaty  obligations: 

Request  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
to  conduct  an  investigation  of  such  al- 
leged violations:  and 

Consider  possible  sanctions  against 
the  Soviet  Union  for  such  violations. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  our  159  cosponsors 
in  support  of  this  important  measure. 
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Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  she  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Missouri  for 
chairing  this  important  legislation  and 
all  the  work  he  has  done  and  a  special 
note  of  gratitude  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  who  has  worked  on 
this  issue  in  a  very  meticulous  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  started  to  say 
when  we  were  debating  another  piece 
of  legislation  that  was  especially  im- 
portant as  well:  I  and  Congresswoman 
ScHROEDER  wcnt  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  did  talk  among  other  things  about 
the  problems  of  the  nondelivery  of 
international  mail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before 
us  does  two  things;  it  asks  the  Soviet 
Union  to  comply  with  the  treaties  gov- 
erning international  mail  and  it  calls 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  engaging 
in  the  systematic  real  torture,  in  my 
judgment,  and  lessening  of  the  morale 
of  the  people  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  we  were  there,  we  talked  to 
people  who  were  Baptists,  Jews, 
Catholics,  Pentecostals,  and  visited 
some  of  the  Refusniks,  visited  some 
members  of  the  Ukrainian  community, 
and  the  answer  was  always  the  same; 
that  they  know  they  are  not  getting 
the  mail  that  their  loved  ones  are 
sending  to  them  and  they  also  gave  us 
documentation  which  I  turned  over  to 
my  good  friend  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Oilman.  One  gentleman  gave  docu- 
mentation of  all  the  mail  he  had  sent 
out  from  the  Soviet  Union  which  was 


never  received  by  his  loved  ones  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  does,  this  is  a 
form  of  intellectual  suppression,  it  is  a 
form  of  attempting  to  lessen  the 
morale  of  the  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  really  have  a  desire  to 
know  what  is  going  on  outside  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  they  want  that  con- 
nection with  their  loved  ones  through- 
out the  world,  and  I  was  especially 
aware  of  those  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pass  this  resolu- 
tion: let  us  ask  the  Soviet  Union  to 
engage  in  complying  with  the  treaties 
that  govern  international  mail  that 
all.  or  most  of  the  countries  in  the 
world  are  part  of. 

This  is  not  a  United  States-Soviet 
issue;  this  is  an  international  issue. 
Nothing  is  more  subtle,  it  seems  to  me, 
than  trying  to  take  away  from  individ- 
uals the  opportunity  to  communicate. 
and  that  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pass  this 
resolution  by  a  100-percent  margin 
and  we  send  a  signal  not  only  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  but  to  the 
people  who  live  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  really  want  to  have  some  form  of 
dialog,  not  only  with  their  loved  ones, 
but  with  people  throughout  the  world. 
That  is  where  the  Soviet  Union  can 
really  show  what  it  stands  for.  by  not 
inhibiting  the  intellectual  growth  of 
its  own  people. 

So  I  am  very,  very  pleased  to  join 
with  my  friends  from  Missouri,  from 
New  York,  and  others  who  have  been 
a  major  thrust  behind  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for  her  re- 
marks in  support  of  this  resolution. 
for  her  efforts  on  our  recenc  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  attempting  to  re- 
solve this  issue  and  for  her  longtime 
concern  with  regard  to  the  violation  of 
human  rights  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsino]  who  also  has 
been  a  longtime  foe  of  violation  of 
rights  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
294.  Action  on  this  important  topic 
has  been  long  overdue  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  House  is 
considering  this  measure.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  as 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  term  "human 
rights"  is  quite  broad  and  elicits 
thoughts  of  involuntary  arrest  and  de- 
tention, religious  or  political  persecu- 
tion and  harassment,  and  other  ideas 
which  are  important  and  of  concern 
not  only  to  Americans,  but  freedom- 


loving  people  everywhere.  One  aspect 
of  human  rights  which  receives  very 
little  attention,  however,  is  the  ability 
of  individuals  to  receive  international 
mail  from  acquaintances  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  systematic 
nondelivery  of  international  mail  is 
almost  beyond  comprehension  for 
most  Americans,  but  it  is  unfortunate- 
ly common  practice  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  commend  my  colleague.  Represent- 
ative Ben  Oilman,  and  others,  for 
holding  extensive  field  hearings  on 
this  subject  which  documented  the  So- 
viets' practice  of  systematic  interfer- 
ence and  nondelivery  of  international 
mail  addressed  to  certain  persons  re- 
siding within  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  [UPU]  constitution  and 
general  regulations  and  the  Helsinki 
accords.  The  legislation  now  before  us 
calls  upon  the  President  to  communi- 
cate the  disapproval  of  the  American 
people  to  this  continued  pattern  of 
human  rights  violations  by  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  states 
that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  UPU 
Congress,  which  incidentially  convenes 
today,  should  bring  the  issue  of  Soviet 
violations  to  the  attention  of  other 
UPU  member  countries  and  urge  them 
to  request  an  investigation  and  possi- 
ble sanctions.  It  is  important  for  this 
country,  with  our  heritage  of  free- 
doms, to  undertake  these  actions  to 
expose  this  practice  and  to  pressure 
other  nations  to  urge  the  Soviet  Union 
to  cease  this  unethical  activity. 

Apparently,  the  Soviets  will  contin- 
ue the  practices  of  gouging  persons  for 
delivery  in  order  to  gain  much-needed 
hard  currency  for  their  failed  Socialist 
economy  until  worldwide  attention  is 
focused  on  the  situation.  This  legisla- 
tion, if  passed,  would  go  a  long  way  in 
this  regard. 

In  sum.  the  practice  of  systematic  in- 
terference and  nondelivery  of  interna- 
tional mail  to  certain  persons  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  morally  reprehensible. 
I  believe  we  would  all  agree.  How  to 
respond  is  the  important  question. 
This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  insur- 
ing the  issue  is  raised  with  other  UPU 
member  nations  and  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Soviets,  is  a  sound  re- 
sponse to  this  tragic  and  unethical 
practice. 

One  final  note.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
come  to  our  attention  that  during  this 
UPU  session,  there  may  be  an  effort  to 
expel  Israel  from  that  body.  Obvious- 
ly, the  United  States  should  and  will 
resist  such  efforts  as  it  has  efforts  to 
expel  our  friend  and  ally  from  the 
United  Nations.  Should  such  a  tragic 
occurrence  take  place,  the  State  De- 
partment has  informed  me  that  the 
United  States  will  immediately  pull 
our  delegation  out  of  the  Congress, 
suspend  our  participation  in  UPU  ac- 
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tivities.  and  withhold  payments  to  the 
UPU.  The  suspension  of  our  participa 
tion  and  the  withholding  of  our  pay 
menls  would  continue  until  the  illegal 
action  was  reversed. 

I  commend  the  State  Department 
and  the  administration  for  their  stead 
fast  position  on  this  matter,  and. 
again,  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  worthy  legislation. 

C  1450 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  supporting  re- 
marks and  for  his  continuing  efforts  m 
focusing  attention  on  the  violation  of 
human  rights  behind  the  Iron  Cur 
tain.  The  gentleman  is  a  distinguished 
member  of  our  Foreign  Affairs  Com 
mittee  and  has  been  a  longtime  foe  of 
these  kinds  of  violations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali 
fornia  [Mr.  LantosJ.  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com 
mittee.  who  has  led  the  fight  for 
human  rights  for  many  years  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  friend  and  colleague  for 
yielding. 

There  are  two  issues.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  deal  with  in  joining  my 
friends  both  on  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  sides  of  the  aisle  in  deal- 
ing with  this  matter. 

The  first  refers  to  the  systematic 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  live  up  to  its  international  obliga 
tion  with  respect  to  the  delivery  of 
international  mail. 

My  colleagues  have  detailed  this 
issue.  Let  me  just  add  that  I  find  it  un- 
conscionable that  groups  of  individ 
uals  who  are  being  persecuted  for  a 
whole  variety  of  phony  reasons  have 
heaped  upon  them  the  additional  an- 
guish of  not  receiving  their  mail 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  about  the  attempt  by  some 
to  oust  Israel  from  the  Postal  Union. 
This  is  not  the  first  attempt  to  delegi 
timize  the  State  of  Israel. 

We   have   seen   similar   attempts    in 
other   bodies  and   I   believe   that   our 
Slate   Department   deserves   commen 
dation  for  standing  firm  on  this  i.ssue. 

The  democratic  State  of  Israel  has 
meticulously  adhered  to  all  of  its  obli- 
gations it  has  undertaken  with  respect 
to  the  Postal  Union.  To  see  yet  an- 
other international  body  in  the  proc 
ess  of  being  politicized  to  this  extent 
in  indeed  distressing. 

A  few  days  ago  I  introduced  a  re.solu 
tion  called  the  Elba  resolution.  As  you 
know.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on  the  25th 
of  April  1945.  that  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can troops  linked  up  at  the  Elba  River 
at  the  small  town  of  Torgau.  My  reso 
lution  calls  on  our  President  to  initiate 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Soviet 
American  linkup  annual  summit  meet 
ings  with  the  Soviet   leadership  on  a 
full  range  of  issues  that  are  before  us. 


This  particular  matter  adds  yet  an- 
other small  dimension  to  the  impor- 
tance of  annual  summit  meetings  be- 
tween leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
our  own  President. 

I  would  like  to  .see  our  President 
next  April  25  sit  down  with  Mr.  Cher- 
nenko  and  explore  with  him  why  in 
the  Soviet  Union  mail  is  being  with- 
held and  destroyed  from  individuals 
who  should  be  receiving  it. 

We  have  a  broad  range  of  i.ssues  that 
we  need  to  talk  about.  This  particular 
violation  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  yet 
another  instance  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  dialog  and  contact  with 
them  on  the  full  range  of  outstanding 
j.ssues. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  calling  on  the  Soviet  Union 
to  live  up  to  international  obligation 
with  respect  to  the  delivery  of  mail 
and  I  call  on  all  nations  of  the  Postal 
Union  to  reject  the  notion  of  politiciz- 
ing this  important  entity  and  serve 
notice  on  them  that  this  Congre.ss 
along  with  our  administration  will  pull 
out  U.S.  participants  from  the  Postal 
Union.  We  will  suspend  our  funding  of 
that  entity  if  any  df-mocratic  nation 
should  be  expelled. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
strong  supporting  words,  and  I  thank 
him  for  participating  in  this  debate. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  express  my  support,  in  the 
strongest  po.ssible  terms  for  Hou.se 
Concurrent  Resolution  294. 

The  Soviet  Union's  interference  with 
postal  communications  between  its 
citizens  and  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales  and  other  nations  has  reached 
alarming  proportions.  I  am  speaking 
hrre  not  of  sensitive  or  confidential  in- 
formation which  the  Soviet  Oovfrn 
ment  does  not  wish  its  people  to  re- 
ceive from  the  outside  world.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  most  innocent  and 
personal  communications  which  link 
separated  families,  and  distant  friends. 

Two  hearings  by  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postal  Operations  have  docu 
mented  these  tragic  facts.  It  is  clear 
that  Soviet  postal  officials  simply  do 
not  deliver  international  mail  to  cer- 
tain addresses  within  that  nation.  It  is 
also  clear  that  the  addre.s.ses  of  Soviet 
Jews  are  predominant  among  that 
group  of  undeliverable  addresses. 

This  conduct  by  the  Soviet  Union 
violates  countle.ss  treaties  and  agree- 
ments to  which  it  is  a  party,  including 
the  Helsinki  accords  and  the  Universal 
Postal  Convention. 

Today.  June  18.  in  Hamburg.  Germa- 
ny, the  Congre.ss  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  convenes  a  6-week  meet 
ing.  Adoption  today  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  294  will  .send  a  timely 
me.s.sage  to  the  U.S.  delegation— and  to 
the  Soviet  delegation.  We  look  for- 
ward to  action  on  this  fundamental 
i.ssue  of  legal  rights  and  human  rights. 


I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  294.» 
•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  294.  which  asks  the 
President  to  express  to  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities the  disapproval  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  Soviet  nondelivery  of 
mail  to  its  citizens,  and  also  asks  that 
this  matter  be  raised  by  our  delegation 
to  the  Universal  Postal  Union  Conven- 
tion this  summer. 

Over  the  last  year,  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
has  documented  over  2.000  ca.ses  of 
Soviet  nondelivery  or  interference 
with  the  delivery  of  mail  to  its  citi- 
zens. This  systematic  disruption  of  the 
right  of  Soviet  citizens  to  receive  mail 
and  packages  from  abroad  is  yet  an- 
other example  of  the  Soviet  disregard 
for  the  human  rights  of  its  citizens.  It 
is  anottier  effort  to  isolate  Soviet  citi- 
zens from  their  loved  ones  and  friends 
outside  the  Soviet  Union,  and  also 
clearly  violates  the  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  accords  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have 
friends  and  family  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Often,  their  only  link  to  their 
loved  ones  is  through  the  letters  and 
packages  they  are  able  to  send.  Indi- 
vidual contacts  between  residents  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  great  humanitarian  sig- 
nificance. But  equally  important,  they 
help  create  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  citizenry  of  our  two  nations. 
Free  exchange  of  mail  is  an  exchange 
of  ideas  and  information  which  the 
United  States  should  encourage.  And 
interference  with  that  free  flow 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
without  objection. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  interfered  with  the  delivery 
of  parcels  as  well  as  letters.  Strict 
limits  have  been  established  as  to  the 
as.sortment  and  quantity  of  items  that 
can  be  sent,  and  many  of  the  items 
permitted  are  subjt^ct  to  extremely 
high  customs  duties.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  also  made  a  practice  of  retiarning 
many  parcels  to  their  .senders  instead 
of  delivering  them  to  the  a<!kires.see, 
and  many  parcels  sent  to  Rus.sia  from 
abroad  simply  disappear  without  a 
trace. 

Recently,  the  Soviet  Postal  Service. 
Vneshposyltorg.  announced  that  on 
August  1  it  will  stop  accepting  parcels 
from  the  West  whose  customs. duties 
have  been  prepaid  by  the  sender. 
While  it  will  still  be  technicalljj  possi- 
ble to  .send  parcels  to  the  Soviets  via 
international  mails,  customs  duties  for 
such  deliveries  will  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  recipient.  Since  duties  on  pack- 
ages can  be  as  high  as  100  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  goods  or  higher,  the 
practical  effect  of  requiring  the  recipi- 
ent to  pay  the  customs  duty  will  be  to 
choke  off  parcels  from  the  West.  This 
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policy  is  yet  another  example  of  the 
Soviets  attempt  to  isolate  its  citizens 
from  contact  with  the  West.  It  is  part 
of  the  pattern  of  abuse  of  internation- 
al mail  that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Oilman, 
has  so  ably  documented. 

This  resolution  addresses  a  critical 
human  rights  issue,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.« 
•  Mr.  QARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  hard  work,  not  only  on 
this  resolution,  but  on  the  entire  issue 
of  the  Soviet  Government's  disruption 
of  mail  service  coming  from  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  tireless  in 
his  efforts  to  see  that  those  individ- 
uals living  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
able  to  remain  in  contact  with  their 
families  and  friends  in  the  West. 

On  June  11,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations  and  Services  held  a 
hearing  in  New  York  City  on  the 
Soviet  disruption  of  mail.  As  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  I've  become 
more  aware  of  how  complex  and  how 
difficult  it  can  be  to  simply  have  the 
mail  delivered.  I've  also  become  even 
more  aware  of  how  much  we  depend 
on  the  raail  as  a  way  to  keep  in  touch. 
Yet,  it's  even  more  than  that  for  many 
Americans  who  have  relatives  living 
abroad,  particularly  in  Eastern  bloc 
nations.  For  them,  mail  service  is  liter- 
ally a  lifeline. 

This  resolution  points  out  the  strug- 
gle that  millions  of  people  living  in 
this  country  and  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  merely  keeping  in  touch  through 
letters  and  packages.  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  this  is  not  a  Christian  issue, 
this  is  not  a  Jewish  issue,  this  is  not  a 
political  issue;  this  is  a  human  issue. 

The  Universal  Postal  Union  Con- 
gress is  being  held  in  Hamburg,  West 
Germany,  beginning  this  week.  "This  is 
a  perfect  opportunity  for  U.S.  dele- 
gates to  raise  this  issue.  I'm  not  sug- 
gesting that  they  stir  up  trouble  with 
the  Soviets,  thereby  making  it  worse 
for  the  victims  of  this  abuse.  I  simply 
want  to  see  that  the  mail  is  delivered. 
I  want  to  insure  that  people  living  in 
this  country  can  maintain  the  lifeline 
that  maD  service  offers  to  their  friends 
and  families  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
resolution  will  let  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives know  just  how  important 
we  consider  this  issue. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
there  may  be  a  resolution  introduced 
rejecting  Israel's  credentials  at  the 
UPU  meeting.  I  strongly  condemn  any 
such  action,  and  would  ask  that  the 
UPU  member  nations  reject  any  pro- 
posal that  would  reject  Israel's  creden- 
tials. 

The  purpose  of  the  UPU  and  of  all 
international  organizations  is  to  en- 
courage dialog.  The  exclusion  of  Israel 
would  indicate  a  blatant  disregard  of 
this  prirKiple.  Coexistence  can  only  be 
achieved  by  breaking  down  false  bar- 
riers, and  putting  aside  political  pos- 
turing.  A   rejection  of   Israel  at  the 


UPU  Congress  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take.* 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 294,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  ex- 
press to  the  Soviet  Union  the  disap- 
proval of  the  American  people  of  the 
systematic  nondelivery  of  internation- 
al mail  addressed  to  persons  living 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  And  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Congressman  Ben  Oilman  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
Clay  for  their  work  on  the  measure 
before  us  today. 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  on  April  26.  In  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  it  had  been  re- 
ferred to  several  of  our  subcommit- 
tees—Human Rights  and  International 
Organizations,  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East,  and  International  Operations— 
for  appropriate  action.  Because  of  the 
press  of  regular  committee  business 
and  the  urgency  of  our  expediting  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution  so  it  can 
be  sent  to  the  head  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  which  con- 
venes today  in  Hamburg.  Germany. 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
agreed  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  bringing  the 
resolution  up  under  suspension  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  is  a  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations.  Its  General  Confer- 
ence which  convenes  every  5  years 
opens  today  in  Hamburg,  West  Germa- 
ny. The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Confer- 
ence plans  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  sys- 
tematic nondelivery  of  international 
mail  to  persons  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  statement  to  be  given  by 
the  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation— the 
U.S.  Postmaster  General— in  the  next 
few  days.  Other  member  governments 
of  the  UPU  also  plan  to  raise  this  seri- 
ous problem.  The  nondelivery  of  inter- 
national mail  is  a  clear  violation  of 
several  international  regulations— the 
UPU  conventions  and  protocols  as  well 
as  the  provisions  on  the  free  flow  of 
information  and  communications 
under  the  final  act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  appropriate 
for  us  to  consider  and  adopt  this  reso- 
lution today  so  it  can  be  forwarded 
through  the  Department  of  State  to 
our  delegation  at  the  UPU  Confer- 
ence. Passage  of  the  resolution  will 
convey  to  the  postal  convention  the  se- 
rious concern  felt  by  the  American 
people  on  the  matter  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  systematic  nondelivery  of 
international  mail  and  will  bolster  the 
position  of  our  delegation  at  the  cur- 
rent meetings. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want  to  raise  a 
related  matter  that  is  expected  to 
arise  during  the  opening  days  of  the 
UPU  General  Conference:  namely,  a 
resolution  sponsored  by  some  16  Arab 
States  that  calls  for  the  suspension  of 
Israel  from  UPU  membership.  Mr. 
Speaker,  efforts  to  delegitimize  Israel 
are  not  new— this  resolution  to  be  pro- 
posed this  week  is  only  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  similar  resolutions.  The  Con- 
gress has  already  gone  on  record  in 
Public  Law  98-164  on  this  matter. 
That  law  provides  that  if  Israel  is  ille- 
gally expelled,  suspended  or  denied  its 
credentials  or  is  denied  its  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  or  any  specialized 
agency,  the  United  States  shall  sus- 
pend its  participation  until  the  illegal 
action  is  reversed  and  shall  also  with- 
hold payment  of  its  assessed  contribu- 
tion. The  Department  of  State  has 
conducted  numerous  bilateral  discus- 
sions with  our  allies  and  friends  to 
gain  their  support  for  opposing  the 
resolution  when  it  comes  up  in  the 
UPU  later  this  week.  And  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Honorable  George 
Shultz,  noted  last  Thursday  in  the  De- 
partment's noon  briefing  that  should 
this  resolution  be  pressed  by  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  and  should 
it  be  adopted,  the  United  States  will 
withdraw  as  called  for  in  Public  Law 
98-164.  I  really  hope  that  we  will  not 
be  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  UPU. 
And.  I  want  this  message  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
UPU  Conference  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  inform  other  delegations  of  our 
determined  intention  to  support  Isra- 
el's membership  in  the  UPU. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Congressman 
Ben  Oilman  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  Mr.  Clay  for  their  work  on 
this  resolution.  I  am  inserting  at  the 
end  of  my  statement  my  correspond- 
ence with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    urge    adoption    of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  294. 
Committee  on  Post  Office 

AND  Civil  Service. 
Washington.  DC.  June  6.  1984. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell. 

Chairman.  Commiltee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Our  Committees 
have  on  joint  referral  H.  Con.  Res.  294 
(copy  attached)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  communicate 
to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  the 
disapproval  of  the  American  people  con- 
cerning the  Soviet  Union's  systematic  non- 
delivery of  international  mail  and.  further, 
that  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
(UPU)  seek  the  Soviet  Union's  compliance 
with  treaties  governing  international  mail. 

H.  Con.  Res.  294  has  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port. In  view  of  the  impending  commence- 
ment of  the  UPU  Congress  on  June  18  in 
Hamburg,  I  am  requesting  your  agreement 
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to  the  consideration  of  H.  Con.  Res.  294  by 
the  full  House  under  Suspension  of  the 
Rules  at  the  earliest  possible  opporlunitv. 
H.  Con.  Res.  294  as  introduced  on  April  26. 
1984,  would  be  placed  on  the  suspension  cal 
endar  without  a  report  and  without  preju 
dice  to  the  jurisdiction  of  your  Committee 
Thank  you  for  consideration  of  this  re- 
quest. 

Sincerely. 

William  D  Ford. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Washington.  DC.  June  8.  19S-I 
Hon.  William  D  Ford. 

Chairman.  Commiltee  on  Post  Of'tcr  and 
Civil  Senicc.  Cannon  House  Of/ice 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  regarding  the  consideration  of 
H-  Con.  Res.  294  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  communicate 
to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  the 
disapproval  of  the  American  people  con 
cerning  the  Soviet  Unions  systematic  non- 
delivery of  international  mail  and.  further. 
that  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
(UPU)  seek  the  Soviet  Unions  com.iliance 
with  treaties  governing  international  mail. 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  request  that 
this  important  resolution  be  placed  on  the 
Suspension  Calendar  without  prejudice  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  For 
eign  Affairs. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dante  B.  Fascell. 

Chairman. 9 
•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 294.  I  urge  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure because  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  Soviet  Unions  practice  of  inter- 
cepting properly  addressed  mail  sent 
to  citizens  of  that  country. 

The  Soviet  Union's  outrageous  be- 
havior in  interfering  systematically 
with  the  international  mails  is  docu- 
mented by  extensive  testimony  of 
ethnic,  religious,  and  scientific  groups. 
along  with  over  2,000  exhibits  accumu- 
lated by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  In  light  of  the  sub- 
stantial body  of  evidence  available, 
action  by  the  Congress  is  imperative 

In  addition  to  imploring  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  this  issue  up  with  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  this 
legislation  further  urges  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  of  the  Univer- 
sal Postal  Union,  meeting  in  Hamburg. 
Germany,  from  June  18  to  July  27,  to 
take  the  Soviet's  unacceptable  viola 
tions  up  with  member  states. 

Furthermore,  some  Arab  countries 
are  sponsoring  a  move  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  UPU,  continuing  the  repre- 
hensible campaign  against  Israel's  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations 
system  manifested  in  other  U.N. 
forums  in  recent  years. 

In  order  to  express  congre.ssional  dis- 
approval of  the  Soviet's  handling  of 
international  mail,  and  to  underscore 
U.S.  opposition  to  any  move  to  expel 
Israel  from  the  UPU,  I  urge  the  Mem- 
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bers    to    support 
Resolution  294.* 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  294,  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  com- 
municate the  disapproval  of  the  Amer 
lean  people  regarding  the  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  nondelivery  of 
International  mail.  Not  only  do  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  constitute 
noncompliance  with  several  treaties 
and  agreements,  but  they  constitute  a 
total  disregard  for  human  rights  and 
the  dignity  of  countless  individuals  in 
the  United  Slates,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Soviet-bloc  nations. 

I  was  privileged  in  February  of  this 
year  to  chair  a  hearing  in  Chicago,  IL, 
on  the  Soviet  interruption  of  U.S. 
mail.  Several  groups  testified  includ- 
ing Chicago  Action  on  Soviet  Jewry, 
Freedom  of  Communications, 

POMOST  (a  Polish  American  organi- 
zation). Chicago  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  National  Inter  Religious  Task 
Force  on  Soviet  Jewry,  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  It  was  the  testimony  of 
these  dedicated  people,  who  continue 
to  work  on  behalf  of  individuals  and 
families  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
which  brought  this  i.ssue  home  to  me. 
Although  all  the  statements  were  very 
eloquent,  Mr.  Harvey  Barnett  of  the 
Chicago  Action  for  Soviet  Jewry 
opened  his  remarks  with  a  very  de- 
scriptive paragraph.  He  said,  and  I 
quote: 

Three  months  ago  I  went  to  the  So\iet 
Union  for  thi  second  time  in  four  years.  A 
wreat  part  of  me  is  .still  there,  with  an  a.ston 
ishinKly  bra\e  group  of  people  Thise 
friends  of  mine  are  experienrin«  anli-Si'mi 
tism  at  a  level  unprecedented  since  the  Nazi 
occupation  of  Europe.  The  Soviet  regime  is 
attempting  to  silence  them  by  isolation  and 
persecution. , The  very  things  that  are  the 
most  important  to  Soviet  Jews  are  being 
denied  them  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Jews  are  being  absolutely  tormented  in 
knowing  that  mail  rightfully  theirs  is  being 
stolen 

While  many  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States,  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  written  communica- 
tions with  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  aware  for 
some  time  that  substantial  numbers  of 
their  letters  and  packages  never  reach 
the  intended  recipients.  Congress  was 
unaware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem until  approximately  400  pieces  of 
evidence  were  submitted  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Operations  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  at  a  hearing  held  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Those  400  pieces  of  evi- 
dence have  multiplied  several  times 
and  now  number  in  the  thousands. 

I  imagine  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  wondering  what  we  can 
hope  to  accomplish  by  passage  of  this 
resolution.  Certainly,  no  one  has  any 
definitive  answers.  However,  we  have 
heard  time  and  time  again  from  those 
most  intimately  involved  in  communi- 


cations between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  that  pressure  from 
the  West  gets  results.  Several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  myself, 
have  written  letters  to  Soviet  citizens 
who  are  being  denied  the  right  to  emi- 
grate. The  Soviet  Union  has  not  both- 
ered tho.se  individuals  because  a  Con- 
gressman has  taken  an  interest  in 
their  welfare.  This  is  not  a  final  solu- 
tion, but  it  is  a  start.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  support  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  294.« 
•  Mr.  COURTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  under 
consideration.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 294,  concerning  the  Soviet 
practice  of  intercepting  mail.  While  we 
consider  this  a  noncontroversial  bill,  it 
is,  in  fact,  one  which  touches  on  a  seri- 
ous plight  affecting  the  Soviet  people, 
and  one  which  serves  to  give  them 
hope  that  someone  in  the  world  cares 
about  their  well-being  and  happiness. 

Too  few  recognize  that  international 
mail  is  a  lifeline  of  support  to  Soviet 
citizens  wishing  to  be  in  contact  with 
friends  and  family  in  the  United 
Slates.  Additionally,  it  Ls  not  widely 
known  that  unobstructed  mail  delivery 
Is  vital  to  those  who  wish  to  leave  the 
country.  To  emigrate,  a  citizen  must 
present  a  written  invitation  from 
abroad  before  applying.  Since  1979. 
narrow  rules  determined  that  this  invi- 
tation must  come  from  first-degree 
kin,  virtually  precluding  hundreds  of 
thou.sands  of  people  from  receiving 
the  mandatory  document.  If  such  invi- 
tations are  diverted,  lost,  or  simply  not 
delivered,  then  the  laborious  emigra- 
tion process  cannot  be  completed,  and 
the  individual  involved  stands  no 
chance  of  being  allowed  to  emigrate. 

This  is  a  tragic  situation,  for  behind 
the  cold  statistics  lies  the  realization 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  arc 
now  being  denied  the  right  to  build 
new  lives  and  to  exercise  their  funda- 
mental cultural,  religious,  and  person- 
al freedoms.  By  continuing  its  prac- 
tices in  obstructing  mail  delivery,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  violating  an  integral 
element  of  the  human  contracts  provi- 
sion of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  a 
human  rights  act  which  was  signed  in 
1975  by  the  United  States  and  34  other 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 

Last  year.  81  Members  of  the  House 
urged  Postmaster  Bolger  to  address 
this  problem  during  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  [UPU]  meeting  held  in 
Berne.  Switzerland.  The  response  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  was  not  encour- 
aging, as  to  date,  no  further  action  has 
been  taken  by  them  to  improve  the  sit- 
uation. The  adoption  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  294,  therefore,  is 
entirely  appropriate  in  urging  that 
this  issue  be  addressed  again  at  this 
year's  UPU  meeting  to  be  held  in  Ger- 
many. 

President  Reagan  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed  his  support   for  renewed  im- 
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provement  in  relations  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. While  arms  control  will  remain 
the  most  important  and  complex  issue 
facing  the  superpowers,  the  mail  situa- 
tion presents  an  area  in  which 
progress  could  be  made  with  a  little 
effort.  Eliminating  the  problem  on 
nondelivery  of  mail  would  be  a  small 
but  important  step  in  not  only  advanc- 
ing the  rights  of  all  people,  but  also  in 
advancing  our  ability  to  communicate, 
with  the  Soviets  on  other  issues  of  im- 
portance.* 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  294  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  Congress 
take  up  with  the  Soviet  Union  its  fail- 
ure to  deliver  international  mail  to 
certain  addresses  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Over  2,000  complaints  of  nondelivery 
of  mail  have  been  received  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee 
in  their  investigations.  Some  of  these 
complaints  come  from  my  own  State 
of  Michigan.  One  of  these,  for  exam- 
ple, was  brought  to  light  by  a  group 
which  has  written  regularly  to  a 
Soviet  refusenik  for  the  past  3  years 
but  received  no  mail  back.  A  Detroit 
member  of  this  group,  on  a  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  had  a  chance  to  ask  the 
refusenik  about  the  mail  and  learned 
that  although  a  few  letters  had  been 
received  3  years  ago,  none  had  been 
delivered  since  then.  In  addition,  pack- 
ages sent  from  Detroit  to  the  refuse- 
nik family  had  not  been  delivered.  In 
some  cases,  the  Detroiters  received  the 
return  receipt,  but  with  an  illegible 
scribble  instead  of  a  recognizable  sig- 
nature. 

Now,  the  Soviets  are  proposing 
postal  policy  changes  designed  to 
hinder  mail  communications  more  bla- 
tantly. One  is  a  change  in  Soviet  regu- 
lations which  would  require  duty  on 
packages  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver, 
not  by  the  sender,  as  is  now  the  case. 
Another  change  would  affect  the  pop- 
ular program  of  "twinning"  a  Jewish 
youth  from  the  United  States  with 
one  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  nondelivery  of  international 
mail  is  a  violation  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  Treaty,  as  well  as  other 
international  agreements,  I  support 
actions  aimed  at  bringing  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  comply  with  its 
treaty  obligations.  Therefore,  I  strong- 
ly support  this  resolution  and  ask 
other  House  Members  to  support  it  as 
a  protest  of  Soviet  interference  in  the 
mail.« 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 294,  a  resolution  which  expresses 
the  Congress'  disapproval  of  Soviet  in- 
terference with  mail  delivery.  This  is 
an  important  issue  and  deserves  to  be 
on  the  agenda  during  discussions  be- 


tween the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman] 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  for 
their  hard  work  and  leadership  on  this 
issue.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  the  committee  held  public  hear- 
ings around  the  country  on  mail  inter- 
ference in  the  Soviet  Union  and  pro- 
vided citizens  who  have  first-hand  ex- 
perience in  this  area  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  on  their  experiences.  On 
February  3.  1984,  hearings  were  held 
in  Chicago,  and  representatives  from 
several  local  organizations  testified,  in- 
cluding Chicago  Action  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  Chicago  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  and  POMOST, 

Throughout  these  hearings  the  com- 
mittee collected  examples  of  over  2,000 
cases  of  Soviet  interference  with  mail 
delivery.  I  have  also  had  experiences 
with  the  Soviets'  policy  on  nondeliver- 
ance  of  mail.  Over  the  past  year  I  have 
sent  over  100  letters  to  Soviet  refuse- 
niks.  During  this  time  I  have  waited 
patiently  for  responses  and  indications 
that  my  letters  have  been  received  by 
the  addressee.  Despite  my  efforts.  I 
have  received  only  one  written  re- 
sponse, from  Boris  Prudinsky,  and 
have  been  assured  by  only  two  rela- 
tives of  refuseniks  living  in  the  United 
States  of  America  that  my  letters  have 
been  received.  In  addition,  letters  that 
I  sent  to  losef  Begun  and  Mark  Kats 
have  been  returned.  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  all  of  my  other  letters 
reached  the  addressee,  since  in  my 
closing  I  ask  the  recipients  to  write 
and  let  me  know  how  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  help  them.  If  they  received 
my  letters,  I  believe  they  would  have 
written  me. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  So- 
viet's interference  with  mail  delivery 
violates  several  international  agree- 
ments and  treaties  the  Soviets  have 
committed  themselves  to.  These  in- 
clude the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights. 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  the  general  regulations  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  is  particularly  timely  that  the 
House  consider  this  resolution  today 
since  later  this  week  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  Convention  will  begin  its 
meeting  in  Hamburg.  Germany.  This 
resolution  directs  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  convention  to  raise  the 
issue  of  Soviet  interference  with  mail 
delivery,  to  request  that  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  further  investigate  this 
issue  and  encourages  participants  at 
the  convention  to  support  efforts  to 
encourage  the  U.S.S.R.  to  comply  with 
its  treaty  obligations  relating  to  mail 
delivery. 


Earlier  this  spring  I  attend  the  first 
meeting  of  the  International  Parlia- 
mentary Group  for  Human  Rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union  [IPG],  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  our  colleagues 
in  Europe  share  our  concerns  over 
mail  interruption.  In  addition,  partici- 
pants at  the  IPG  conference  expressed 
an  interest  in  participating  in  discus- 
sions of  the  Soviet's  violations  of  mail 
delivery  treaties  at  international  meet- 
ings such  as  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  meeting  and  also  at  upcoming 
IPG  meetings. 

We  who  are  lucky  enough  to  live  in 
freedom  know  how  welcome  a  letter 
from  a  friend  or  family  member  can 
be.  But  for  Soviet  refuseniks.  ostra- 
cized by  their  society,  threatened  and 
harassed  regularly  by  Government  of- 
ficials and  isolated  from  their  loved 
ones,  mail  from  abroad  is  a  lifeline  of 
hope  for  freedom.  We  must  speak  out 
against  this  violation  of  international 
law  and  basic  human  rights  which 
only  serves  to  make  these  unfortunate 
people  more  miserable. 

In  closing,  I  submit  for  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from  a  con- 
stituent and  friend  of  mine.  Bob  Med- 
nick.  which  documents  his  experiences 
with  the  Soviets'  interference  of  mail 
delivery. 

West  Washington  Street, 
Chicago.  IL.  July  25.  1983. 
Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman, 
U.S.     House    of    Representatives.    Raybum 
House  O.ffice  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Oilman:  A  friend  of  mine,  Jose- 
phine B.  Minow,  who  is  active  in  the 
Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society,  has  passed 
on  to  me  your  June  22  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Hias  concerning  your  Subcommit- 
tee's investigation  of  Soviet  interference 
with  U.S.  mail.  Jo  knows  that  I  have  a  con- 
tinuing correspondence  with  about  20  fami- 
lies in  the  Soviet  Union  and  thought  that 
my  experience  might  be  useful  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  completed 
Soviet  Mail  Questionnaire"  is  enclosed  for 
this  purpose. 

By  way  of  background,  my  wife  and  I  vis- 
ited the  Soviet  Union  for  two  weeks  last 
September.  During  that  period,  we  met  with 
approximately  30  families  in  Moscow,  Lenin- 
grad. Riga  and  Minsk  who  have  applied  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  and  have  been  repeatedly 
denied  exit  visas  for  periods  of  up  to  17 
years.  As  a  group,  these  so-called  Refu-seniks 
are  the  most  warm,  sensitive  and  certainly 
courageous  people  we  have  ever  met. 

•Since  returning  home,  we  have  sent  over 
100  letters  to  our  Soviet  friends  and  have  re- 
ceived approximately  50  letters  in  return 
from  them.  We  generally  mail  about  15  to 
20  letters  at  a  time.  The  last  batch  was  sent 
about  a  month  ago.  Substantially  all  of  the 
letters  are  sent  registered,  return  receipt  re- 
quested. 

Our  success  rate  to  date  has  been  very 
good.  Close  to  90%  of  our  letters  have  been 
delivered  based  on  the  return  of  receipted 
pink  cards.  I  have  made  claims  to  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  which  are  still  pending  on  those 
letters  that  apparently  have  not  been  deliv- 
ered. 
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Unfortunately,  frit-nds  and  others  who  A.s  indicated  in  the  rompleted  question-  The  States  of  Oregon  and  California 
have  written  without  reRistennK  their  lei  naire.  I  would  be  most  willinK  lo  make  avail  negotiated  the  Goose  Lake  compact  in 
ters  have  had  very  poor  surress.  As  a  matter  able  copies  of  I  he  letters  referred  to  atwve  ^^p  early  1960's  and  botTT  Slates  rati- 
of  fact,  based  on  comments  in  the  letters  we  and  other  information  to  the  House  Com-  r;  j  :,  -.^  1963  The  attitude  of  the  ad- 
have  received  from  the  Soviet  Union,  it  ap-  millee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Services  „;_,:  ,_„,;__  ',  ,>,„.  .i,«o  ii,oc  nr^t  fo 
pears  that  virtually  none  of  our  friend.s  let  Committee  on  Investigations.  Al.so  J  would  "iin'sirauon  at  tnai  linie  was  not  la- 
ters  that  have  been  to  the  same  people  wiih  be  verv  willing  to  further  di.scu.ss  my  ixperi  voraole  to  compacts  and  attempts  to 
out  being  registered  have  sotten  throuKh  .nee  with  Hou.se  inve.stiKaiors  if  it  would  obtain  congressional  consent  to  the 
This  is  consistent  with  the  experience  of  the  help  you  compact  were  not  SUCCeSsful. 
Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jewry  which  Sincerely.  The  water  shortage  in  the  basin  has 
has  over  30  local  branches  throuKhout  the  Robert  Mednick.  become  more  acute  since  the  compact 
country.  Furthermore.  I  am  told  that  our  Enclo.sure.  was  first  negotiated.  In  1980.  local  citi- 
success  rate  of  close  to  90^  on  registered  p.s :  For  your  information,  my  wife  and  I  y^^^  pressed  the  States  for  a  new 
mail  is  much  better  than  the  average.  showed  a  slide  presentation  on  the  families  '«•,"„  ,„"";„  „„„,„„„i^i-  ,u„  „^^^„„, 

Despite   this  success,   we  and   our  SoMet  we  visited  to  the  Human  Rights  Caucus  m  ^J^°F}  ^°  ^f "  approval «fcthe  compact, 

friends  have  had  .serious  problems  with  the  i he  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentalives  this  pa.st  April  '^^C"     otaie     conauciea     a     inorougn 

Soviet    postal    authorities.    We    know    that  at    the   request    of   our   Congres.sman   John  review  of  the  compact  and  concluded 

most    of   our   letters-going    in    both   direc  Porter   For  this  reason.  I  am  sending  a  (opy  that    they    favored    congressional    con- 

tions-are  opened  and   read   by   the  Soviet  „f  this  letter  and  the  completed  question  sent.                                -^            »*. 

authorities.    Several    times    materials    .sent  naire  to  Congressman  Porter  tor  his  infor  There  are  no  Fed^i^l  watffl- rights  or 

with  our  letter  were  not  included  in  the  en  mation.  interests  which  would  be  Bfejacted  by 

velope  when  it  was  delivered.  Similarly,  one         ,Copy  to;  The  Honorable  John  Porter  )»  (^e  compact  »  ' 

of  our  friends  wrote  on  April  23  that     we         ,,       _.,,  ,,.»,    .«      o        i          t   i  n-  .i     '  .^             »    •       r.     •       • 

have  received  our  new  photographs  and  I         ^r.  OILMAN.   Mr.  Speaker.   I   have  Since    the    Goose    Lake    Basin    is    a 

am  sending  you  one  of  them.    Unfortunate  no    further    request.s    for    time    and    I  clo.sed   basin   lying   wholly   within   the 

ly.  the  photographs  were  not  in  the  enve  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  States  of  Oregon  and  California,   no 

lope  delivered  to  us                                               The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    All  other  State  water  rights  are  involved. 

While  the  co.st  of  a  registered,  return  re  time  has  expired.  Enactment  of  the  legislation  is  nec- 

ceipt  requested  letter  may  seem  expensive        -j-he  question   is  on   the  motion  of-  essary  becau.se  the  Constitution,  arti- 

to  some  U.S.  citizens,  the  cost  of  registering  j^^^^  ^^.  ^|^,.  gentleman  from  Mi.s.souri  cle  1.  section  10,  requires  congressional 

hiLuk^lo^rosfrfLynTw^o^'aT^er:  ^^-   Ct^AVl    .hat    the   House  suspend  consent  to  make  the  compact  legally 

ally  dismissed  from  their  jobs  and  can  find  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  binding. 

only  menial  labor  In  a  way.  it  gives  us  re.solution.  House  Concurrent  Resolu-  There  is  no  known  oppositiqn  to  en- 
mixed  emotions  to  receive  such  registered  tion  294.  actment  of  S.  1135  and  Its  enactment 
letters  from  our  Soviet  friends.  Neverihe  The  question  was  taken.  is  supported  by  the  State  legislatures 
less,  unless  they  take  a  substantial  portion  ^j-  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  and  Governors  of  Oregon  and  Califor- 
of  their  income  to  send  letters  in  that  j  demand  the  veas  and  navs.  nia  and  by  the  entire  congressional 
manner,  it  is  highly  unlikely  they  will  be  re-  .^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  were  ordered.  delegations  of  both  States. 
'Tan  exTm%Te.°on:.R;?rni'k  wrote  us  on  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu-  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
March  15  that  it  is  a  ihou.sand  pities  that  ant  to  the  provisions  of  clau.se  5,  rule  the  gentleman  for  his  explanation  and 
my  previous  letter  to  you  was  lost  I  I.  and  the  Chairs  prior  announce-  I  Join  him  in  urging  the  approval  of 
sent  it  by  regular  mail  ...  I  hope  this  one  ment,     further     proceedings    on     this  this  legislation. 

will  be  more  lucky  ....     And  on  May  10  motion  will  be  postponed.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 

we  received  our  first  letter  from  yet  another  tion  of  objection. 

Refusenik  which,  among  other  things,  indi-                              ^^-^-^^  The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 

cated    that  _  we    decided    to    number    our  CONSENTING    TO    GOOSE    LAKE  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

did  ;"u  recede  our  lel'ter  of  D.^'-mbir' 22        BASIN        COMPACT       BETWEEN  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kazen]? 

with  photos:"  ■  Unfortunately,  we  had  not  re         CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  There  was  no  objection, 

ceived  any  of  the  previous  four  letters,  nor        fj[j-     KAZEN     Mr     Speaker     I    ask  The  Clerk   read   the  Senate  bill,  as 

has  this  family  received  .several  of  ours  to  unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate  f°"°*-'^- 

them.  Interestingly  enough,  this  particular                j        .              r    .._       c^         .       i.n    ,  c  S   1135 

individual  is  aninternaiionallv  known  ph  vs.  conMderation    of    the    Senate    bill    .S.  „,,,,„„„,,..;.:"„,,„.„,,   _„ 

icist  who  had  actually  taught  in  the  US  ^^S)    to   con.sent    to   the   Goose   Lake  Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

!i  .T  li-    »         iT     .             ^     K   f                 1  Ra>;in    rnmnaft    hf.tu,.,.n    thp   <!tat<.<:   nf  fiepresentaliies     ol    the     United    States     of 

and  U.K.  for  Short  periods  before  applying  Basin  compact  between  the  States  of  ^„,^.^^,^^   ,,,   congress  assembled.  That   the 

'°,LKf'"%'*'i'""'**"""'^^^                    ,          ,  California  and  Oregon^  con.sent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 

While    I    have   many    more   examples   of         The    Clerk    read    the    title    of    the  ooo.se    Lake    Ba.sin    Compact    between    the 

Soviet  tampering  with  the  mail.s.  one  more  Senate  bill.  Stafs  of  California  and  Oregon,  which  com- 

example  of  the  terrible  effect  of  this  prac          ^^^^     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is  pact  is  as  follows: 

tice  might  be  of  some  help.  On  December  ,.  i,.  .      .L  .r.i, 

19.  19«2.  we  received  a  letter  from  a  Relus,.  '^^^'I^f  objection   to  the   request   of  the  Goose  I^ke  Basin  Compai-t 

nik  who  has  been  marked  for  special  har  gentleman  from  Texas.'  INDEX 

rassment  by  the  KGB.  Soviet  Secret  Police.        Mr.  LUJAN.  Reserving  the  right  to       Ariiri.i Purpos.-.v 

including  one  year  in  a  labor  camp  in  Sibe  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  simply  to     Arinicii      Dirmji  ion  of  Terms. 

ria.  He  was  released  just  one  month  before  ask  the  gentleman   from  Texas  if   he     Aruriiiu ni.stribiiiinn  and  Vsr  of 

our  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  had  not  would  explain  the  bill  Waiir 

yet  found  a  job  by  the  time  we  returned         j^r.   KAZEN.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the     '^^:.]^ ■     T™anon°" 

home.  Among  other  things,  his  eiter  states  .   „,, ,.,   ,..,  .          ...    ■        "-   -        nrminaiion 

A  week  ago.   I  have  found  a  job  at  la.t  *^*  ""T.^V/'f'?     .    ,,  .     .,  .,  T',    ^  Vu      O.-n.-ral  Provi.s.oas 

I  m  working  now  a.s  a  simole  worker    I  rarrv  Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  tO  the  gentleman      Ari,.l>\II       Raliliraiion 

I  m  worning  now  a-s  a  simple  *orKtr   i  carry  ,„_  -t,„„„^.  Aruri.vm     F.d.ral  Rishis. 

the  bricks  and  so  on.  My  wages  are  only  65  ironi  it.\<t.s. 

rubles  a  month,  but  I  couldn  t  find  any  job        Mr.  KAZLN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  Article  I.  Purposes 

during  six  months.  <I  earned  320  rubles  a  for  yielding.  The  major  purposes  of  this  compact  are: 

month  before  1  asked  for  the  vi.sa  to  Israel  i         Mr.  Speaker,  Goo.se  Lake  Basin  is  a  A  To  facilitate  and  promote  the  orderly. 

I  would  like  you  to  get  this  letter  and  I'm  closed  basin  encompassing  nearly  1  100  integrated  and  comprehensive  development. 

not  able  to  tell  more^  square  miles  of  which   two-thirds 'are  i'-^''-  conservation  and  control  of  the  water 

This  particular  individual  has  a  PhD  m  :  southeastern  Oreeon  and  the  hal-  re-'^ources  of  Goo.se  I^ke  Basin, 
mathematics  and  had  worked  in  applied  '"  -^ouineasit  rn  urtgon  ana  tne  Dal-  g  ^^  further  intergovernmental  coop- 
mathematics  at  Leningrad  University  before  ance  in  norinern  caiiiornia.  inecom-  ,,raiion  and  comity  and  to  remove  the 
applying  to  emigrate  in  1978.  His  short,  reg  Pact  relates  to  the  development  and  causes  of  present  and  future  controversies 
istered  letter  cost  him  a  fairly  significant  use  of  the  scarce  water  resources  of  by  di  providing  for  continued  development 
portion  of  his  current  monthly  .salary.  the  basin.  of  the  water  resources  of  Goose  Lake  Basin 
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by  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon,  and 
(2)  prohibiting  the  export  of  water  from 
Goose  Lake  Basin  without  consent  of  the 
legislatures  of  California  and  Oregon. 
•Article  II.  Definition  of  Terms 

"As  used  in  this  compact: 

■  A.  Goose  Lake  Ba$in°  shall  mean  the 
drainage  area  of  Goose  Lake  within  the 
States  of  California  and  Oregon  and  all 
closed  basins  included  in  the  Goose  Lake 
drainage  basin  as  delineated  on  the  official 
map  of  the  Goose  Lake  Basin  which  is  at- 
tached to  and  made  a  part  of  this  compact. 

"B.  'Person'  shall  mean  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  California,  any  individual  and 
any  other  entity,  public  or  private. 

"C.  Water',  waters'  or  water  resources' 
shall  mean  any  water  appearing  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  in  streams,  lakes,  or  oth- 
erwise, and  any  water  beneath  the  land  sur- 
face or  beneath  the  bed  of  any  stream,  lake, 
reservoir,  or  other  body  of  surface  water 
within  the  boundaries  of  Goose  Lake  Basin. 
"Article  III.  Distribution  and  Use  of 
Water 

A.  There  are  hereby  recognized  vested 
rights  to  the  use  of  water  originating  in 
Goose  Lake  Basin  existing  as  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  compact  and  established 
under  the  laws  of  California  and  Oregon. 

B.  Except  as  provided  in  this  Article,  this 
compact  shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting 
or  interfering  with  appropriation  under  the 
laws  of  California  and  Oregon  of  unappro- 
priated waters  of  Goose  Lake  Basin  for  use 
within  the  basin. 

C.  Export  of  water  from  Goose  Lake 
Basin  for  use  outside  the  basin  without 
prior  consent  of  both  State  legislatures  is 
prohibited. 

D.  Each  State  hereby  grants  the  right 
for  a  person  lo  construct,  and  operate  facili- 
ties for  the  measurement,  diversion,  storage, 
and  conveyance  of  water  from  the  Goose 
Lake  Basin  in  one  State  for  use  within  the 
basin  in  the  other  State,  providing  the  right 
to  such  use  is  secured  by  appropriation 
under  the  general  laws  administered  by  the 
Water  Resources  Director  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  or  the  Water  Rights  Board  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  laws  of  the  State  from  which 
the  water  is  to  be  taken  shall  control. 

"E.  Should  any  facilities  be  constructed  in 
one  State  to  implement  use  of  water  in  the 
other  State,  the  construction,  operation,  re- 
pairs and  replacements  of  such  facilities 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  facilities  are  constructed. 
"Article  IV.  Administration 

"No  commission  or  administrative  body  is 
necessary  to  administer  this  compact. 
Article  V.  Termination 

"This  compact  may  be  terminated  at  any 
time  by  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  and  upon  such  termina- 
tion all  rights  then  established  hereunder 
shall  continue  unimpaired. 

Article  VI.  General  Provisions 

"Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit,  or  prevent  any  State  from 
instituting  or  maintaining  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding, legal  or  equitable,  in  any  court 
having  jurisdiction  thereof  for  the  protec- 
tion of  atiy  right  under  this  compact  or  the 
enforcement  of  any  of  its  provisions. 
•Article  VII.  Ratification 

"A.  This  compact  shall  become  operative 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  and  consented  to  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

B.  This  compact  shall  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect  until  amended  in  the  same 


manner  as  is  required  for  it  to  be  ratified  to 
become  operative  or  until  terminated. 

"C.  A  copy  of  any  proposed  amendments 
to  or  termination  of  this  compact  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Modoc  County,  California,  and  the  County 
Court  of  Lake  County,  Oregon,  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  any  legislative  consideration 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon. 

"Article  VIII.  Federal  Rights 

■"Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  deemed: 

"A.  To  impair  or  affect  the  existing  rights 
or  powers  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
its  agencies,  or  instrumentalities,  in  and  to 
the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Goose  Lake 
Basin  nor  its  capacity  to  acquire  rights  in 
and  to  the  use  of  said  waters. 

'"B.  To  subject  any  property  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  its  agencies  or  instru- 
mentalities, to  taxation  by  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof,  nor  to  create  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
its  agencies  or  instrumentalities  by  reason 
of  the  acquisition,  construction  or  operation 
of  any  property  or  works  of  whatsoever 
kind,  to  make  any  payments  to  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  State  agency, 
municipality  or  entity,  whatsoever  in  reim- 
bursement for  the  loss  of  taxes. 

""C.  To  subject  any  property  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  its  agencies  or  instru- 
mentalities, to  the  laws  of  any  State  to  any 
extent  other  than  the  extent  to  which  these 
laws  would  apply  without  regard  to  the 
compact.". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATER  QUALITY  RENEWAL  ACT 
OF  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  522  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H,R.  3282, 

D  1500 

IN  THE  committee  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3282)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  renewal  of  the  quality  of 
the  Nation's  waters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Mr,  Swift  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 


Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Stance- 
land]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  bring  to  the  floor  the  bill  H.R.  3282, 
the  Water  Quality  Renewal  Act  of 
1984.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources and  the  full  committee,  as  well 
as  by  Chairman  Howard  who  has  been 
and  is  working  diligently  to  develop 
legislation  which  is  envirormientally 
sound  and  can  be  enacted  into  law.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  him  for  his  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation, and  to  acknowledge  the  most 
helpful  cooperation  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Congressman  Arlan  Stangeland,  and 
of  course,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee.  Con- 
gressman Gene  Snyder. 

This  bill  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions designed  to  improve  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Program. 
The  bill  continues  through  fiscal  year 
1988  authorizations  at  existing  levels 
for  a  number  of  programs  in  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  includ- 
ing research  activities,  training  of  per- 
sonnel, forecasting  the  supply  of  and 
demand  for  occupational  categories 
needed  in  the  water  pollution  control 
field,  grants  to  State  and  interstate 
agencies  to  assist  in  administering  pro- 
grams for  water  pollution  control, 
grants  to  educational  institutions  for 
programs  to  train  personnel  in  the  op- 
eration of  water  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities, grants  under  section  208  for 
developing  and  operating  areawide 
waste  treatment  management  plan- 
ning processes,  grants  for  the  Rural 
Clean  Water  Program,  the  Clean 
Lakes  Program,  and  the  General  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

The  authorization  level  for  the  con- 
struction grants  program  is  increased 
from  its  present  level  of  $2.4  billion 
per  fiscal  year  to  $2.9  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  and  $3.4  billion  per  year  for 
fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  and  1988.  The 
Construction  Grants  Program  which 
provides  Federal  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  publicly  owned  sewage 
treatment  plants  is  presently  author- 
ized at  a  totally  inadequate  level  of 
$2.4  billion  per  year.  As  a  result,  mu- 
nicipalities are  falling  further  behind 
in  their  attempts  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  act.  Our  bill  addresses 
this  problem  in  three  respects.  First, 
our  bill  increases  the  Federal  share 
after  fiscal  year  1984  from  55  to  65 
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percent.  The  existing  Federal  share 
which  was  established  at  75  percent  is 
scheduled  to  drop  to  55  percent  next 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  1981 
amendments  to  the  act.  Second,  we  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  the  Con- 
struction Grants  Program  as  previous- 
ly described:  and.  third,  we  establish  a 
new  grant  program  to  be  used  by  the 
States  to  establish  water  pollution 
control  revolving  funds.  These  revolv- 
ing funds  may  be  used  by  the  States  to 
make  low  interest  loans,  subsidize 
bonds  and  the  like  in  order  to  further 
assist  local  communities  in  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  works. 
These  new  levels  of  authorization  are 
the  absolute  minimum  required  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  act  for 
clean  water. 

Other  major  provisions  of  the  bill  in- 
clude the  following.  A  program  to  en 
courage  and  assist  States  In  the  con 
trol  of  nonpoint  sources  of  water  pol- 
lution   is   established.    Approximately 
50  percent  of  the  pollution  entering 
our  Nation's  water  comes  from   non- 
point  sources.  In  order  to  achieve  ade 
quate  water  quality  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  we  begin  to  address  the 
very    serious     problem     of     nonpoint 
sources  of  pollution. 

A  new  section  is  added  to  the  Feder- 
al Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  to  pro- 
vide for  nonpoint  source  control  imple- 
mentation programs.  The  Governor  of 
each  State  must  submit  to  the  Admin- 
istrator for  his  approval  a  plan  which 
the  State  proposes  to  implement,  in 
the  first  4  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  submission  of  the  plan,  for 
controlling  pollution  from  nonpoint 
sources.  The  new  section  provides  for 
grants  to  States  with  approved  plans 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  States 
in  implementing  the  plans.  The  Feder- 
al share  of  the  cost  of  the  plan  shall 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  in- 
curred by  the  States.  However,  where 
the  Administrator  determines  that  a 
significant  number  of  non-Federal, 
non-State  interests  in  a  watershed 
area  are  willing  and  able  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  participate  in  nonpoint 
source  pollution  control  measures,  the 
grant  shall  be  not  less  than  50  percent 
and  not  more  than  60  percent. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of 
amendments  to  .section  314  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
which  establishes  a  grant  assistance 
program  to  improve  the  water  quality 
of  lakes.  The  Clean  Lakes  Program  is 
made  applicable  to  saline,  as  well  as 
freshwater  lakes.  The  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  Slates 
for  priority  projects  for  control  of 
nonpoint  sources  of  pollution  which 
are  contributing  to  the  degradation  of 
water  quality  in  lakes.  The  amount 
granted  to  the  State  for  such  a  project 
shall  not  exceed  70  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project.  There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $100 
million  per  year  for  the   fiscal   years 


1985  through  1989  for  the.se  purpo.ses. 
A1.SO,  grants  are  authorized  for  restora- 
tion of  water  quality  in  lakes  and 
other  waters  in  States  which  have  de- 
teriorated becau.se  of  high  acidity.  The 
amount  granted  to  any  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  80  percent 
of  the  funds  expended  by  the  State  in 
that  year. 

There  is  a  provision  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  individ- 
ual control  strategies  to  achieve  com- 
pliance with  applicable  water  quality 
standards  where  it  is  determined  that 
such  compliance  will  not  result  from 
the  application  of  best  available  tech- 
nology and  best  conventional  technol- 
ogy. 

The  maximum  amount  of  a  civil  pen- 
ally for  \iolating  certain  provisions  of 
the  act  is  increased  from  $10,000  per 
day  to  $20,000  per  day. 

A  pro\islon  is  added  to  the  act  to 
provide  thai  dischargers  or  individuals 
who  knowingly  violate  or  cause  the 
violation  of  certain  of  the  act's  re- 
quirements will  be  subject  to  criminal 
penalties  of  up  to  $50,000  per  day  and/ 
or  imprisonment  for  up  to  2  years. 
Also,  the  assessment  of  administrative 
penalties  is  authorized  for  violations 
of  the  act.  Th(»se  are  designed  to  sub- 
stantially increase  EPAs  enforcement 
capability  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  act. 

Other  provisions  include: 

A  requirement  that  the  Administra- 
tor, before  approving  sewage  treat- 
ment construction  grants  for  any 
project,  determine  that  any  required 
areawide  waste  treatment  manage- 
ment plan  under  section  208  Is  being 
Implemented  for  such  area  and  the 
proposed  treatment  works  are  includ- 
ed in  such  plan  or  that  reasonable 
progress  toward  implementation  Is 
being  made. 

A  direction  to  ihe  States  to  allocate 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  amount 
granted  to  the  State  for  planning  pur 
poses  to  comprehensive  planning  orga- 
nizations in  the  Stati\  except  In  any 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  Administra- 
tor and  Governor  of  any  State  deter- 
mine jointly  that  allocation  of  at  least 
50  percent  to  such  organizations  will 
not  substantially  assist  in  achieving 
the  goals  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  thai  H.R. 
3282  is  a  sound  bill.  I  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  not  all  interested  parties 
agree  with  this  assessment.  I,  there- 
fore, join  with  the  chairman  in  assur- 
ing that  we  will  continue  our  efforts  to 
develop  floor  amendments  designed  to 
ameliorate  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  since  the  bill  was  ordered  re- 
porled. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  who  are 
here  today  that  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  today  is  have  our  general 
debate  on  this  most  important  legisla- 
tion, and  then  we  will  move  from  there 


at  another  time  to  go  into  the  amend- 
ments that  are  going  to  be  added. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3282.  the  Water 
Quality  Renewal  Act  of  1984.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  This  legis- 
lation is  the  result  of  extensive  hear- 
ings and  concentrated  efforts  by  many 
Members.  The  committee  had  the  ben- 
efit of  information  presented  by  184 
witnesses  in  15  days  of  hearings  during 
the  98th  Congress,  as  well  as  addition- 
al hearings  during  the  97th  Congress, 
These  witnesses  included  Members  of 
Congress,  representatives  of  State  and 
local  governments,  industry  and  envi- 
ronmental organizations,  and  other  in- 
terested individuals  and  organizations. 

The  chairman  of  our  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Howard],  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  the  encouragement  and 
leadership  that  he  has  once  again 
shown  with  respect  to  H.R.  3282.  Spe- 
cial recognition  is  warranted  for  the 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe].  The  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder],  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally interested  and  active  as 
well.  These  legislators  have  done  a  re- 
markably commendable  job  in  re- 
searching the  i-ssues  and  crafting  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  3282. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  fashion  a  strong, 
efficient,  balanced  approach  to  ensur- 
ing cleaner  water  for  all  Americans. 
H.R.  3282  continues  existing  programs 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  II  also  establishes  new  impor- 
tant programs  which  will  help  meet 
the  goals  of  the  act  in  a  rational,  feasi- 
ble way. 

The  existing  water  pollution  control 
program  stems  from  the  complete  re- 
write of  earlier  law  that  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 
Public  Law  92-500.  The  1972  act  had 
as  its  goal  to  reduce  and  ultimately 
eliminate  the  discharge  of  pollutants 
from  municipal  sewage  systems,  indus- 
trial plants,  and  other  sources  into  the 
Nation's  waters.  Important  changes  in 
the  law  were  enacted  in  1977.  These 
.so-called  midcourse  corrections  includ- 
ed additional  authorizations  for  the 
construction  grants  program  and  the 
establishment  of  a  program  for  en- 
couraging innovative  and  alternative 
approaches  to  wastewater  treatment. 
Other  significant  changes  to  the  1972 
act  occurred  in  the  1981  amendments, 
which  related  primarily  to  the  con- 
struction grants  program. 

Under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  the  U.S.  Environemntal 
Protection  Agency  [EPA]  is  required 
to    establish    water    quality    criteria. 


technology-based  effluent  limitation 
guidelines,  pretreatment  standards, 
new  source  performance  standards  and 
a  national  permit  program  to  regulate 
the  discharge  of  pollutants.  A  grant 
program  for  construction  of  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  provides  the 
carrot  for  communities  to  reach  the 
levels  of  treatment  mandated  in  the 
law. 

States  are  given  the  responsibility 
for  developing  water  quality  manage- 
ment programs  and  for  setting  water 
quality  standards.  The  act's  technolo- 
gy based  limitations  prescribe  mini- 
mum standards  of  performance  for 
municipal  and  industrial  discharges 
without  regard  to  the  quality  of  re- 
ceiving waters.  Water  quality  stand- 
ards, by  contrast,  identify  intended 
uses  of  particular  water  bodies  and,  on 
the  basis  of  water  quality  criteria  guid- 
ance developed  by  EPA,  set  forth  the 
biological  and  chemical  conditions 
necessarly  to  sustain  those  uses. 

Under  the  act,  direct  dischargers  of 
pollutants  are  classified  as  either  point 
or  nonpoint  sources.  To  deal  with 
point  sources,  the  Clean  Water  Act 
provides  for  the  national  pollutant  dis- 
charge elimination  system  [NPDEIS] 
which  incorporates  and  applies  efflu- 
ent limitations  in  individual  permits  to 
both  municipal  and  direct  industrial 
dischargers.  Under  these  permits,  dis- 
chargers are  subject  to  both  technolo- 
gy-based treatment  requirements  and, 
where  necessary  to  protect  a  designat- 
ed use.  additional  controls  based  on 
water  quality  standards. 

Technology-based  standards  also 
deal,  in  part,  with  pretreatment  of  in- 
dustrial wastes  from  facilities  that  dis- 
charge into  municipal  sewer  systems 
instead  of  directly  into  a  particular 
water  body.  These  facilities  are  re- 
ferred to  as  indirect  dischargers.  To 
prevent  certain  toxic  pollutants  in 
these  dischargers'  waste  effluent  from 
passing  through  a  municipal  treat- 
ment wcffks  insufficiently  treated  or 
from  interfering  with  the  operation  of 
the  treatment  worlis,  technology-based 
effluent  pretreatment  limitations  are 
applied.  Delays  in  getting  this  pro- 
gram in  place  and  the  potential  nega- 
tive impact  on  already  well-performing 
local  pretreatment  programs  have 
been  continuing  problems. 

Technology-based  does  not  mean 
that  the  Agency  prescribes  the  tech- 
nology that  must  be  used.  Rather. 
EPA  reviews  the  various  treatment 
techniques  presently  in  use  or  avail- 
able in  each  industrial  sector  to  deter- 
mine what  limitations  are  achievable 
using  available  methods.  Once  EPA 
adopts  effluent  limitations  for  a  par- 
ticular industry,  each  discharger  can 
use  any  method  it  chooses  to  achieve 
these  limitations.  In  practice,  however, 
the  range  of  choice  is  limited  by  the 
availability  of  technology  and  its  ef- 
fectiveness in  removing  pollutants. 


The  1972  amendments  to  the  act  di- 
rected EPA  to  establish  a  minimum 
level  of  technology-based  standards 
for  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
tPOTW's]  based  on  secondary  treat- 
ment as  defined  by  the  Agency,  and  to 
establish  best  practicable  technology 
currently  available  [BPT]  standards 
for  industrial  categories.  Both  are  uni- 
form national  standards  and  originally 
had  a  compliance  date  of  July  1,  1977. 
Under  the  1972  amendments.  EPA  was 
also  directed  to  establish  a  second 
level  of  control  standards  for  industri- 
al categories,  based  on  best  available 
technology  economically  achievable 
[BAT],  to  be  complied  with  by  July  1. 
1983. 

The  1972  amendments'  control  strat- 
egy for  toxic  pollutants  required  EPA 
to  develop  pollutant-specific  effluent 
standards  to  be  applied  to  all  industri- 
al categories  regardless  of  technologi- 
cal or  economic  achievability.  These 
effluent  standards  for  toxic  pollutants 
were  to  be  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
pollutant  rather  than  on  the  technol- 
ogies available  to  treat  those  pollut- 
ants. The  1972  act  instructed  EPA  to. 
first,  identify  toxic  pollutants,  and 
then  to  issue  effluent  standards  for 
those  pollutants. 

The  act's  initial  provisions  for  the 
development  of  toxic  pollutant  stand- 
ards proved  to  be  cumbersome  and 
time  consuming.  During  the  5-year 
period  immediately  following  passage 
of  the  1972  amendments.  EPA  only 
managed  to  produce  effluent  stand- 
ards for  six  toxic  pollutant  standards. 
The  Agency  was  sued  by  several  citi- 
zen groups  and.  as  a  result  of  the  suit. 
a  consent  decree,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  NRDC  consent  decree,  was 
entered  in  June  1976. 

In  1977.  Congress  passed  amend- 
ments to  Public  Law  92-500  in  the 
form  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1977.  The  1977  act  codified 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  1976 
decree.  It  classified  types  of  pollutants 
into  conventional  pollutants,  toxic  pol- 
lutants, and  nonconventional  pollut- 
ants. Conventional  pollutants  include 
those  traditionally  controlled  by 
wastewater  treatment  systems,  includ- 
ing biochemical  oxygen  demand 
[BOD],  oil  and  grease,  suspended 
solids.  pH,  and  fecal  coliform.  Toxic 
pollutants  include  the  65  pollutants 
and  categories  of  pollutants  identified 
in  the  NRDC  consent  decree  and  sec- 
tion 307(a)  of  the  act.  Further  subca- 
tegories of  this  number  have  brought 
the  total  to  129  pollutants.  Noncon- 
ventional pollutants  is  a  catchall  cate- 
gory which  includes  pollutants  not 
otherwise  designated,  such  as  phos- 
phorus, nitrogen,  and  ammonia. 

New  compliance  deadlines  were  also 
established  under  the  1977  amend- 
ments. BAT  for  priority  toxic  pollut- 
ants and  BCT  for  conventional  pollut- 
ants were  required  to  be  achieved  by 
all    industrial    direct    dischargers    by 


July  1.  1984.  BAT  for  nonconventional 
pollutants  was  to  be  achieved  no  later 
than  July  1.  1987,  with  the  possibility 
of  environmental  waivers  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

The  construction  grants  amend- 
ments of  1981  significantly  modified 
the  program  for  Federal  funding  of 
sewage  treatment  plants  that  had 
been  in  the  act  since  1972.  In  1981. 
annual  funding  for  the  program  was 
reduced  from  $5  billion  per  year  to 
$2.4  billion  per  year.  What  has  been  75 
percent  Federal  funding  reduces  to  55 
percent  in  October  1984,  and  certain 
categories  eligible  for  funding,  such  as 
collector  sewers,  will  be  funded  only  if 
a  Governor  chooses  to  do  so  under  a 
20-percent  discretionary  authority. 

The  bill  to  be  considered  today  by 
the  House.  H.R.  3282,  builds  on  this 
background,  making"  changes  where 
needed  and  reinforcing  parts  of  the 
act  so  that  it  can  funcf^ion  more  effi- 
ciently toward  our  real  goal:  The  high- 
est practicable  instream  water  quality 
throughout  the  Nation  that  can  be 
met  for  the  many  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Clean  Water  Act,  now  being  re- 
authorized and  amended,  has  been 
successful,  but  it  can  be  made  more  ef- 
fective. The  act  has  significantly  im- 
proved the  control  of  discharges  of 
pollutants  into  our  Nation's  waters.  It 
is  leading  to  the  cleanup  of  some  of 
our  most  polluted  waterways,  includ- 
ing the  St,  Louis  River  in  Minnesota, 
the  Potomac  River,  and  the  Hudson 
River,  Still,  inadequacies  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  have  become  evident.  The 
program  has  enabled  fish  to  return  to 
various  rivers,  but  the  fish  are  some- 
times too  contaminated  to  eat.  It  has 
kept  the  Nation's  waterways  from  get- 
ting any  more  polluted,  despite  sub- 
stantial growth  in  industry  and  popu- 
lation. This  is  a  significant  accom- 
plishment, but  the  fact  remains  that 
overall  water  quality  has  not  improved 
in  the  last  12  years  as  much  as  we 
would  like. 

The  program  has  not  performed  as 
well  as  hoped  for  numerous  reasons. 
These  include  uncertainties  in  fund- 
ing, delays  in  promulgation  of  effluent 
standards  for  industrial  discharges, 
and  lack  of  detailed  information  on 
causes  of  some  instream  water  quality 
problems. 

Some  of  the  problems  relate  to  the 
current  Clean  Water  Act.  The  failure 
to  control  nonpoint  sources  of  pollu- 
tion is  one  example.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  half  the  pollution  entering 
the  Nation's  waterways  is  from  non- 
point  sources  such  as  construction  ac- 
tivities, agriculture,  and  runoff  from 
streets.  Unfortunately,  the  nonpoint- 
source  situation  has  not  improved 
much  since  1972.  Since  1974,  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  has  been  spent 
on  studies  and  projects,  particularly  in 
the  section  208  program  of  the  act,  but 
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the  problem  remains.  The  costs  to  so- 
ciety are  high.  The  Nation  is  losing 
both  productivity  and  nutrients  from 
its  land.  The  situation  demands  re- 
sponsible legislation.  H.R.  3282  can 
help  solve  our  nonpoint-source  clean 
water  problems,  and  it  can  be  done  in 
a  way  that  provides  incentives  to,  not 
regulation  of,  our  important  agricul- 
tural and  other  activities. 

Generally,  H.R.  3282  provides  for  an 
increase  in  the  total  authorization  for 
construction  grants  and  a  .separate 
grant  system  to  enable  States  to  create 
revolving  funds  to  help  their  commu- 
nities construct  needed  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  The  bill  also  make  eligi- 
ble fpr  grant  assistance  combined 
sewer  overflow  projects  and  collector 
sewers.  It  increases  the  Federal  share 
for  the  construction  of  publicly  owned 
treatment  worits  to  65  percent.  It  also 
extends  the  compliance  dates  for 
achieving  the  best -available  technolo- 
gy and  best-conventional  technology 
requirements  of  the  act.  This  reflects 
the  delays  which  have  occurred  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  effluent  limita- 
tions. The  bill  is  strict  enough  to 
maintain  a  strong  program,  while  re- 
maining flexible  enough  to  allow  nec- 
essary adjustments  and  permit  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to 
carry  out  its  provisions  in  a  managea 
ble  fashion. 

The  bill  provides  for,  among  other 
things: 

A  5-year  reauthorization  of  existing 
programs: 

Revisions  of  some  of  the  acts  com 
pliance  deadlines: 

An  expanded  program  of  grants  and 
revolving  funds  for  the  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  plants: 

A  new  nonpoint-source-control  pro- 
gram: 

Authority  for  administrative  penal- 
ties: 

Ten-year  national  pollutant  dis- 
charge elimination  system  (NPDESl 
permits  and  partial  program  delega- 
tion to  the  States: 

Continued  eligibility  for  combined 
sewer  overflows  [CSO  s]  and  collector 
systems: 

Required  passthrough  of  205(j) 
grants  to  substate  planning  organiza- 
tions: 

A  one-quarter  of  1  percent  set-aside 
for  investigation  and  auditing  activi 
ties    within    the    construction    grants 
program:  and 

Several  site-specific  projects  to  deal 
with  major  problem  areas. 

There  is  one  important  area  not  cov- 
ered by  the  legislation  that  I  believe 
should  be.  It  is  that  of  a  local  alterna- 
tive to  the  national  pretreatment  pro- 
gram. The  national  categorical  pro- 
gram will  be  of  use  to  the  majority  of 
communities  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  cities  that 
can  and  have  developed  and  operated 
their  own  pretreatment  programs  very 
successfully.  A  job  is  usually  done  best 


when  it  is  managed  as  close  to  the 
problem  as  possible.  That  is  why  we 
have  encouraged  delegation  of  many 
clean  water  and  other  programs.  It  is 
why  we  should  do  the  same  in  the  area 
of  pretreatment.  Communities,  with 
their  industries,  are  often  much  better 
able  to  manage  their  mutual  water- 
quality-treatment  needs. 

I  have  considered  proposing  both  a 
nationwide  program  and  a  demonstra- 
tion program.  The  latter  would  allow  a 
limited  number  of  cities  to  show  how 
well  a  local  equivalency  pretreatment 
option  might  work.  In  no  case,  howcv 
er,  would  the  local  option  program 
delay  the  national  pretreatment  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  it  could  speed  it.  There 
would  be  less  opposition  to  proceeding 
with  the  categorical  program  if  those 
with  good  locally  controlled  pretreat- 
ment programs  were  given  a  chance  to 
act  on  their  own. 

In  order  to  proceed,  a  local  pretreat- 
ment program  would  have  to  control 
industrial  di.scharges  to  avoid  pass- 
through  of  pollutants,  interference 
with  its  operations,  and  maintenance 
of  its  sludge-disposal  options.  The 
POTW  also  would  have  to  be  achiev- 
mg  secondary  treatment  or  be  on  a 
schedule  of  compliance  and  would 
have  to  show  that  it  has  adequate 
funding  and  resources  to  implement 
the  local  program  before  being  ap- 
proved for  operation.  POTW's  that  are 
not  inclined  or  do  not  have  the  re 
sources  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
local  program  would  continue  to  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  national 
categorical  standards. 

The  current  EPA  pretreatment  pro- 
gram, centered  on  national  technolo- 
gy-based pretreatment  standards,  does 
not  properly  take  into  account  wheth- 
er such  treatment  is  needed.  It  can 
result  in  costly,  redundant  treatment 
by  industry  and  POTW  s.  In  addition, 
the  application  of  national  standards 
will  not  appreciably  reduce  the 
number  of  water-quality  violations, 
where  they  exist.  The  problems  that 
exist  are  generally  site  specific  and 
cannot  readily  be  solved  by  uniform 
national  standards. 

Local  conditions  are  handled  best  by 
local  entities  developing  locally  re- 
sponsive programs.  Locally  controlled 
pretreatment  programs  would  direct 
re.sources  to  particular  problems 
rather  than  to  treatment  for  treat- 
ment's .sake.  Where  pollutants  are  re- 
moved by  the  POTW  system,  it  should 
not  be  nt>cessary  for  an  industry  dis- 
charging into  the  POTW  to  remove 
these  same  pollutants  with  redundant 
treatment. 

In  1977,  Congress  amended  the  act 
to  provide  that,  if  a  POTW  were  capa- 
ble of  removing  pollutants  without 
causing  problems  with  its  operations, 
industrial  di.schargers  should  be  given 
credit  for  such  removals.  In  response 
to  this  mandate,  EPA  developed  the 
present     removal     credit     regulations 


which  were  supposed  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  redundant  treatment  by 
POTW's  and  industrial  dischargers. 
However,  the  regulations  are  so  com- 
plex and  restrictive  that  most  POTW's 
have  not  applied  for  those  removal 
credits.  Industrial  dischargers  must 
therefore  often  continue  to  install 
treatment  technology  and  meet  pre- 
treatment limits  even  though  a  POTW 
may  remove  some  or  all  of  the  pollut- 
ants. Implementation  of  a  locally  con- 
trolled pretreatment  program  would 
allow  for  reasonable  resolution  of  this 
problem.  Where  appropriate,  the  re- 
moval credit/national  program  would 
be  continued.  In  most  cases  the  na- 
tional program  will  probably  be  used. 
The  efficiency  and  savings  of  local 
control,  however,  make  a  local  option 
program  desirable  in  certain  situa- 
tions. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  is  not  a 
proposal  promoted  solely  by  industry. 
It  is  strongly  supported  by  cities  and 
sewage  treatment  agencies  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  a  recent  letter  from  the  associa- 
tion of  metropolitan  sewerage  agen- 
cies: 

An  alternative  pretreatment  approach 
would  expedite  the  implementation  of  effer- 
live  local  control.s  by  enabling  POTW's  to 
movf  forward  and  avoid  the  administrative 
delay.s  a.ssociated  with  the  exi.sting  Federal 
proKram.  Any  .such  program  should  include 
stringent  rnteria  to  provide  sufficient  .safe- 
guards against  abu.se  and  also  ensure  the 
protection  of  water  quality,  sludge  quality, 
and  the  integrity  of  wastewater  treatment 
fanllties. 

Implementation  of  an  alternative  pre- 
treatment program  would  allow  the  EPA 
and  Slate  agencies  to  concentrate  their  re- 
sources on  those  local  agencies  requiring  as- 
sist anrr  in  carrying  out  industrial  pretreat- 
ment programs.  Looking  over  the  shoulders 
of  sophlslirated  and  experienced  local  agen- 
cies would  only  detract  from  this  much 
nci'ded  effort,  without  any  corresponding 
environmental  benefit. 

Mosi  important  from  our  perspective,  an 
alternative  pretreatment  approach  would 
acltnowledge  the  important  contribution 
that  local  agencies  have  made  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
Nation's  waters.  The  managers  of  these 
agencies  are  indeed  the  front  line  environ- 
mentalists who  bear  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  protecting  the  health  and  environ- 
ment. We  believe  it  is  important  to  acknowl- 
edge their  expertise  and  experience,  given 
recognition  to  their  important  status  as  en- 
Mronm<'ntal  managers,  and  enable  them  to 
do  their  jobs  withoul  unnecessary  Federal 
interference. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
favors  an  amendment  to  provide  an  al- 
ternative system  for  local  pretreat- 
ment programs.  As  communicated  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
Transportation,  and  EPA,  the  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  states: 

Cities  have  the  technical  expertise  and 
commitment  to  water  quality  to  develop 
standards  that  address  the  site  specific  cir- 
cumstances of  their  industrial  base,  and 
would  look   forward  to  carefully  and  pru- 


dently implementing  such  a  program  im- 
provement with  public  health  as  the  top  pri- 
ority. 

A  provision  which  utilizes  the  existing  ad- 
ministrative pretreatment  regulatory  pro- 
gram as  a  foundation  is  a  manageable  way 
to  provide  an  alternative  approach  to  pre- 
treatment of  industrial  wastewater  and 
assure  the  maintenance  of  industrial 
wastewater  and  assure  the  maintenance  of 
the  Clean  Water  Acts  goals  and  objectives. 

We  believe  that  alternative  local  pretreat- 
ment can  meet  this  test. 

The  National  Leagues  of  Cities,  too, 
is  actively  supporting  such  an  amend- 
ment. The  following  is  part  of  the 
league's  national  municipal  policy 
adopted  last  year: 

Local  g«vcrnments  should  be  allowed  to 
devise  methods  to  satisfy  national  standards 
that  not  only  assure  protection  of  water 
quality  but  which  are  also  cost  effective 
under  the  conditions  of  their  particular  ju- 
risdiction. Therefore,  as  an  alternative  to 
federally  mandated  implementation  of  the 
national  categorical  pretreatment  stand- 
ards. Congress  should  authorize  States  to 
approve  local  pollutant  elimination  pro- 
grams. To  qualify  for  the  alternative  local 
program,  a  POTW  should  be  required  to 
demonstrate  to  an  authorized  State  agency 
that:  (1)  the  POTW  is  in  compliance  with 
the  requiriements  of  its  permit  under  the  na- 
tional pollutant  discharge  elimination 
system  [NPDESl:  (2)  it  has  developed  and 
implemented  a  local  pollutant  elimination 
program  that  in  the  aggregate  is  equivalent 
to  implementation  of  the  national  categori- 
cal pretreatment  standards:  and  (3)  it  is 
maintaining  a  local  monitoring  and  report- 
ing program  which  is  adequate  to  disclose 
the  quality  of  the  receiving  waters. 

There  have  been  arguments  made 
against  the  locally  controlled  pro- 
grams. Some  are  outright  incorrect. 
Others  are  not  true  for  the  pretreat- 
ment proposal  that  I  am  considering. 
Here  are  some  of  the  arguments  fol- 
lowed by  the  facts: 

(1)  Numerical  standards  for  toxic  pollut- 
ants are  not  required  by  the  proposal.  It  will 
increase  public  exposure  to  toxics,  not  pro- 
vide adequate  toxics  protection,  and  allow 
greater  discharge  of  toxics  into  sewers. 

Specific  numerical  limits  on  toxic 
pollutants  would  be  required.  These 
include  limits  on  the  POTW's  own  dis- 
charge and  on  the  industrial  users  of 
the  POTW  to  assure  necessary  local 
pretreatment.  The  limits  on  the 
POTW  are  both  technology-based  and 
water  quality-based.  This  requirement 
for  toxic  pollutant  limits  in  the  POTW 
permit  follows  a  specific  recommenda- 
tion of  the  December  1980  report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Review— now  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight—of our  committee. 

(2)  Monitoring  programs  and  maintenance 
of  technical,  legal  and  administrative  au- 
thority of  the  POTW  is  not  required. 

A  rigorous  monitoring  program 
would  be  required  for  every  local 
system  obtaining  the  authority  provid- 
ed. The  monitoring  goes  beyond  cur- 
rent Federal  law  and  would  be  specifi- 
cally designed  to  advance  the  state  of 
the  art  of  biological  monitoring  and 


the  development  of  toxicity  data  for 
receiving  streams  and  additional  limits 
for  inclusion  in  the  POTW's  permit. 
Adequate  technical,  legal,  and  admin- 
istrative resources  are  necessary  com- 
ponents of  an  acceptable  application. 
Failure  to  maintain  those  resources 
would  be  a  cause  for  rescission  or 
modification  of  the  local  program  au- 
thority. 

(3)  The  proposal  will  increase  pressure  on 
localities  to  set  weaker  local  pretreatment 
standards  and  let  industry  get  away  with 
those  weaker  local  limits. 

Because  this  proposal  would  apply 
toxics  limits  in  the  POTW's  own  dis- 
charge permit,  the  POTW  will  have 
the  greatest  incentive  to  set  and  main- 
tain strong  local  pretreatment  stand- 
ards. The  major  reason  for  this  pro- 
posal is  that  many  POTW's  across  this 
country  have  strong  local  pretreat- 
ment programs  that  should  not  have 
to  be  redesigned  to  accommodate  the 
Federal  categorical  standards. 

(4)  The  proposal  would  eliminate  present 
enforcement  authority  against  industrial 
users  of  POTWs  authorized  to  implement 
the  alternative  local  system.  This  lack  of  en- 
forcement authority  includes  EPA  and  citi- 
zens. 

The  proposal  would  not  eliminate 
any  existing  enforcement  authority. 
Both  the  local  and  State  governments 
have  complete  enforcement  authority 
over  industrial  users  of  a  POTW 
through  the  requirements  of  this  pro- 
posal and  through  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  Federal  and  citizen 
enforcement  is  available  through  sec- 
tion 309(f),  505  (a)  and  (f),  section 
307(d)  and  EPAs  general  pretreat- 
ment regulations. 

(5)  The  proposal  will  create  delays  in  the 
Federal  categorical  pretreatment  program. 
allow  indefinite  delay  in  localities  applying 
under  the  proposal  so  long  as  their  applica- 
tion is  incomplete,  and  prove  unworkable 
administratively. 

The  proposal  would  avoid  any  pros- 
pect for  delay.  Decisions  on  applica- 
tions are  made  by  the  existing  dis- 
charge permit  officials  so  as  not  to 
impose  any  administrative  burdens  on 
EPA  personnel  responsible  for  the  cat- 
egorical pretreatment  regulations. 
Once  a  complete  application  for  local 
program  authority  is  filed,  a  stay  of 
the  applicability  of  the  Federal  cate- 
gorical standards  is  granted  until  final 
decision  on  the  application.  However, 
if  the  application  is  denied,  each  in- 
dustrial user  covered  by  the  applica- 
tion must  achieve  compliance  with  the 
Federal  categorical  pretreatment 
standards  within  the  time  originally 
allowed  for  compliance  with  those 
standards.  In  effect,  there  would  be  a 
stay  of  enforcement  only  during  the 
processing  period  for  the  application. 
Processing  would  be  required  to  be 
completed  within  120  days  of  submis- 
sion of  complete  application.  A  POTW 
applicant  with  an  incomplete  applica- 
tion can  obtain  one  additional  120-day 


period  to  complete  the  application.  A 
stay  during  this  extension  may  be,  but 
is  not  required  to  be,  granted  by  the 
authority, 

(6)  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee. 

This  proposal  was  never  considered 
by  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee.  Indeed  the  Senate 
committee  never  voted  on  any  locally 
controlled  pretreatment  proposal.  A 
similar  provision,  in  fact,  is  likely  to  be 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

(7)  The  current  EPA  removal  credits  regu- 
lations will  provide  POTW's  and  their  in- 
dustrial users  with  adequate  flexibility. 

The  EPA  removal  credits  program 
has  not  been  successful  to  date.  The 
complexity  of  the  regulations  is  amaz- 
ing. There  are  so  many  interconnec- 
tions, stipulations,  data  development 
requirements,  and  conditions  to  be  sat- 
isfied in  an  application  that  very  few 
POTW's  have  even  seriously  consid- 
ered making  an  application.  The  oper- 
ators of  good  local  POTW's  have  said 
that  the  removal  credits  program  is  an 
empty  EPA  regulatory  promise. 

(8)  There  is  not  adequate  knowledge  to 
decide  when  'something  less  "  than  technol- 
ogy-based standards  is  adequate  because 
there  are  few  water  quality  criteria  for 
toxics  and  virtually  no  sludge  disposal 
standards  for  toxics. 

The  proposal  recognizes  that  water 
quality  considerations  cannot  be  the 
sole  basis  for  determining  whether  a 
POTW  system  and  its  local  pretreat- 
ment program  will  adequately  protect 
water  quality  in  the  stream  to  which 
the  POTW  discharges.  For  this  reason 
my  amendment  would  include  two  im- 
portant provisions.  First,  when  an  ap- 
plication is  granted,  the  permit  au- 
thority must  modify  the  POTW's  dis- 
charge permit  to  include  technology- 
based  effluent  limits  at  least  as  strin- 
gent as  the  most  stringent  direct  dis- 
charge standards  on  industrials  for 
each  pollutant  included  in  the  alterna- 
tive program  authorization.  Second,  it 
includes  a  mandatory  monitoring  pro- 
gram to  develop  data  on  receiving 
water  quality  effects  of  any  residual 
pollutants  after  these  technology- 
based  limits  are  met.  These  data  are 
then  used  to  develop  and  impose  water 
qucility-based  limits  on  the  POTW  and 
through  its  pretreatment  program  on 
its  industrial  users. 

Sludge  use  or  disposal  is  recognized 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act,  section 
405(e),  to  be  a  matter  for  local  deter- 
mination. Once  EPA  publishes  guide- 
lines on  the  use  and  disposal  of  sludge, 
a  POTW  must  use  for  dispose  of  its 
sludge  in  accordance  with  those  guide- 
lines. Unfortunately,  EPA  has  not 
published  section  405(d)  guidelines  as 
yet.  Consequently.  States  and  local 
governments  have  had  to  establish 
their  own  guidelines  and  standards 
concerning   sludge   use   and   disposal. 
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These  State  and  local  requirements 
have,  of  course,  been  established  and 
implemented  by  POTW's  for  several 
years.  But  EPA's  tardiness  in  publish- 
ing section  405  guidelines  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  no  Federal  infor- 
mation available  to  the  States  and 
local  governments  on  the  proper  use 
and  disposal  of  sewage  sludge.  In  fact, 
there  are  numerous  Federal  regula- 
tions, guidelines,  and  documents  on 
the  safe  use  and  disposal  of  sewage 
sludge. 

Of  course,  as  section  405  guidelines 
are  developed  by  EPA  they  will  apply 
to  all  POTW's  including  those 
POTW's  which  have  obtained  author- 
ity to  implement  their  own  local  pre- 
treatment  programs  under  this  ap- 
proach. 

(9>  The  EPA  pretrcatment  implpmenta- 
tion  revievk-  task  force  will  iron  out"  prob- 
lems with  the  pretreatment  projjram. 
making  this  propo.sal  unnecessary 

This  task  force  has  specifically  re- 
jected consideration  of  any  legislati\e 
changes  as  part  of  its  agenda,  includ- 
ing any  consideration  of  this  proposal. 
Whatever  problems  the  task  force 
irons  out  with  pretreatment.  it  will  not 
consider  mechanisms  to  allow  well-run 
local  POTW's  with  effective  local  pre- 
treatment programs  to  implement 
their  programs  as  an  alternative  to  the 
Federal  categorical  pretreatment  pro 
gram.  The  task  force  has  the  potential 
to  help  carry  out  the  national  pro- 
gram, and  EPA  should,  as  a  start,  con 
sider  early  action  on  the  task  force  s 
June  12  interim  report  recommenda- 
tions. None  of  this,  however,  removes 
the  need  for  an  alternative,  locally 
run.  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  pro- 
visions which  were  included  in  the  bill 
as  ordered  reported  on  May  10  but 
which  were  deleted  after  the  commit- 
tee's June  6  reconsideration  of  H.R. 
3282.  A  number  of  jurisdictional  ques 
tions  were  raised  by  the  Committees 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  Science  and  Technology.  Attempts 
to  resolve  these  issues  informally  were 
not  successful.  Because  of  the  urgency 
in  assuring  that  this  bill  reach  the 
floor,  as  it  has  now  done,  the  commit- 
tee reconsidered  H.R.  3282  on  June  6 
and  removed  all  of  the  provisions 
about  which  questions  had  been 
raised.  The  committee  took  this  action 
without  in  any  way  agreeing  to  the  ju- 
risdictional claims  of  the  two  other 
committees.  In  fact,  we  did  not  discuss 
these  claims  with  the  parliamentarian, 
and  the  Public  Works  Committee  dis- 
agrees with  the  two  committees' 
claims.  We  took  this  action  .solely  to 
expedite  action  on  this  legislation,  and 
we  intend  to  add  these  provisions  to 
the  bill  through  the  amendment  proc 
ess  on  the  floor. 

The  provisions  deleted  include  the 
following: 

Discharges  into  marine  waters.  This 
section   added   a   number  of   new   re- 


quirements to  be  met  by  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  applying  to  re- 
ceive the  NPDES  permit  modification 
authorized  by  section  301(h)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act: 

Maintenance  of  water  quality  in  es- 
tuaries. This  section  authorized  the 
Administrator  to  convene  manage- 
ment conferences  to  protect  the  qual- 
ity of  water  in  estuaries: 

Research  on  effects  of  pollutants. 
This  section  amended  section  104(c)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  to  require  the  Administrator  to 
conduct  research  on  the  harmful  ef- 
fects on  the  health  and  welfare  of  per- 
sons cau-sed  by  water  pollution: 

Chesapeake  and  Narragansett  Bays: 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Harbors: 
Great  Lakes  study.  This  section  pro- 
vided new  authority  to  the  Adminis- 
trator to  addre-ss  water  pollution  con- 
trol needs  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Nar- 
ragansett Bays  and  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Harbor  area  and  author- 
ized the  Administrator  to  conduct  a 
Great  Lakes  consumptive  use  study: 

Application  for  ocean  discharge 
mocjifications.  This  section  provided 
new  authority  for  a  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  to  make  application 
to  receive  a  section  301(h)  ocean  dis- 
charge modification: 

Clean  lakes— lake  liming  demonstra- 
tion. This  section  directed  the  Admin- 
istrator to  carry  out  a  demonstration 
program  to  restore  acidified  lakes  and 
watersheds  through  liming: 

Great  Lakes  International  Coordina- 
tion Office.  This  .section  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Great 
Lakes  International  Coordination 
Office  to  provide  focused  and  priority 
attention  to  addressing  Great  Lakes 
water  pollution  control  needs:  and 

Conforming  amendments.  Various 
conforming  amendments  were  made  to 
reflect  the  deletion  of  the  above  sec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  are  being  attacked  as 
not  in  keeping  with  reaching  clean 
water  goals.  Some  changes  in  the  legis- 
lation may  be  warranted  to  clarify  the 
purposes  After  all.  no  bill  or  law  is  so 
perfect  that  it  cannot  be  improved. 
However.  I  am  very  disturbed  that  bla- 
tant misstatements  are  being  made 
about  some  of  the  bill's  provisions. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  challenges 
to  many  provisions  would  delay  clean- 
up, provide  inequitable  treatment,  and 
make  the  programs  of  the  act  less 
workable.  As  an  example.  I  cite  the 
attack  on  the  10-year  permit  provision. 
The  NPDES  permits  are  a  cornerstone 
to  the  act.  They  are  i.ssued  to  every 
direct  discharger  and  contain  the 
limits  on  what  can  be  di.scharged.  The 
act  now  calls  for  a  5-year  limit  on  each 
permit.  Of  the  tens  of  thou.sands  of 
permits,  the  vast  majority  are  totally 
noncontroversial.  Still,  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  administrative  review  to  re- 
issue   the    permits.    With    most    first- 


round  permits  expiring,  a  backlog  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  nonissued  per- 
mits is  diverting  attention  from  the 
major  permits.  Extending  the  permits 
to  10  years  will  help  relieve  the 
amount  of  time  needed  in  the  future. 
The  5-year  permits  can  be  reopened  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Administrator  for 
many  reasons.  Also,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  required  in  the  law,  the 
EPA  has,  in  its  regulations,  a  manda- 
tory reopener  for  changes  in  toxic  ef- 
fluent guidelines.  H.R.  3282  incorpo- 
rated in  the  statute  for  the  first  time, 
such  a  mandatory  reopener  for  the  10- 
year  permits  as  well. 

Why  will  eliminating  10-year  per- 
mits hurt  water  quality?  There  are 
thousands  of  permits  that  are  not 
being  issued.  Having  them  in  place  is 
the  best  way  to  achieve  clean  water. 
The  Agency  needs  to  have  its  person- 
nel devote  their  time  to  getting  the 
best,  enforceable  permits  for  the  larg- 
est. mo.st  potentially  problem  industri- 
al and  municipal  treatment  plant  dis- 
charges. A  10-year  permit  with  the 
ability  to  reopen  the  permit  when 
needed  will  lead  to  better  manage- 
ment, better  enforcement,  and  better 
water  quality. 

Another  provision  related  to  conven- 
tional, nontoxic  constituents  is  a  re- 
-statement  of  existing  policy.  It  has 
been  gro.ssly  misrepresented.  It  does 
not  eliminate  pretreatment  by  indus- 
try. Instead,  it  encourages  municipali- 
ties to  correct  operational  or  other 
problems  caused  by  that  municipal- 
ity's plant. 

I  ask  all  Members  to  not  be  misled 
by  misrepresentations.  The  legislation 
was  de\ eloped  with  one  view  in  mind- 
to  carry  on  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  by  the  best,  most  ef- 
fective means  possible  to  continue  re- 
storing our  Nation's  water  quality. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  3282  is  a  vital 
and  greatly  needed  bill.  I  can  honestly 
say  that  this  major  environmental  leg- 
islation is  crucial  to  the  districts  of 
each  and  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  that  each  of  us  should  vote  for  its 
passage.  We  must  protect  the  future 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  We  must 
strengthen  the  Clean  Water  Act.  We 
must  finish  the  job  we  began  12  years 
ago. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Edgar]. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  3282  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  many  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  which  will  advance  our  efforts 
to  clean  up  the  Nations  waters.  As  a 
matter  of  policy,  authorizing  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  Clean  Water  Act 
provides  essential  continuity  for  our 
pollution  control  programs  and  reiter- 
ates the  commitment  of  Congress  to 
the  essential  goal  of  fishable.  swimma- 
ble.  pollution-free  water.  Many  of  the 
programs  and  general  authorizations 


contained  in  the  original  act  have 
lapsed  since  1982,  and  we  have  been 
operating  without  a  regular  authoriza- 
tion since  that  time. 

Aside  from  reauthorizing  pollution 
control  programs,  the  bill  before  us 
contains  several  important  new  initia- 
tives. Among  the  most  important 
items  are  funding  increases  for  the 
EPA  Construction  Grants  Program 
and  a  new  State  Loan  Program  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities.  The  bill  also  cre- 
ates a  valuable  new  grant  program  for 
the  States  to  control  nonpoint  pollu- 
tion from  rural  and  urban  runoff.  We 
also  provide  for  targeted  efforts  to 
clean  up  pollution  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  other  bays  and  estuaries. 

I  was  disappointed  that  some  of  the 
most  forceful  environmental  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  original  version 
of  H.R.  3282,  such  as  codification  of 
strong  water  quality  standards,  were 
stripped  from  the  bill  during  commit- 
tee consideration.  I  was  further  con- 
cerned that  some  of  the  additions 
made  to  the  legislation  during  commit- 
tee proceedings  may  have  the  effect  of 
delaying  the  enforcement  of.  or  even 
weakening,  existing  environmental 
protection  law  and  regulations.  Among 
the  most  problematic  of  these  provi- 
sions are:  A  liberal  extension— from  5 
to  10  years— of  the  discharge  permits 
issued  under  our  national  program  to 
control  industrial  pollution:  an  exten- 
sion of  pollution  control  compliance 
deadlines  for  the  electroplating  indus- 
try which  discharges  over  50  million 
pounds  of  toxic  chemicals  and  metals 
each  year;  and  a  loophole  in  existing 
law  which  could  allow  mining  compa- 
nies to  reopen  abandoned  mines  with- 
out stringent  pollution  control  meas- 
ures. I  was  also  discouraged  that  the 
committee  saw  fit  to  grant  variances 
of  normal  pollution  control  require- 
ments for  two  pulpmills  in  Alaska, 
contrary  to  the  decisions  and  require- 
ments of  the  EPA. 

Granting  delays,  variances,  and 
waivers  for  specific  industries  and 
firms  is  bad  policy  in  general.  In 
making  such  exceptions  we  are  invit- 
ing other  industries  and  individuals  to 
come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  further 
weakening  of  the  critical  provisions  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions put  in  force  to  enforce  the  act. 
Congress  knew  that  the  goals  of  the 
act  would  be  difficult  to  achieve  when 
the  law  was  enacted,  but  Congress 
also  realized  that  the  long-term  conse- 
quences of  poisoning  the  environment 
and  destroying  our  natural  resources 
are  even  more  costly.  Citizens,  indus- 
tries, and  Government  have  all  made 
important  efforts  to  adjust  to  the  far- 
sighted  requirements  of  care  for  the 
environment.  Yet,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
sustain  our  progress  in  cleaning  up  our 
water  if  Congress  is  seen  as  backing 
down  from  some  of  the  most  difficult 


tasks  or  granting  unfair  relief  from 
certain  regulations. 

We  all  realize  that  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  make  adjustments  in  on- 
going programs  and  regulations,  but 
once  we  find  the  appropriate  require- 
ments and  deadlines  for  enforcement, 
we  must  stick  to  them  and  get  on  with 
the  business  of  cleaning  up  the  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  vital 
improvements  to  the  bill,  as  reported, 
which  must  be  made  on  the  House 
floor  during  the  amendment  process.  I 
have  already  been  involved  in  discus- 
sions with  the  committee  leadership 
and  other  members  of  the  committee 
to  find  acceptable  ways  of  improving 
the  bill.  We  have  reached  some  under- 
standing on  issues  such  as  the  mining 
provision,  and  I  believe  it  is  possible  to 
agree  on  provisions  which  will  take 
care  of  a  number  of  other  issues. 
There  are  also  two  additions  to  the  bill 
which  I  would  like  to  make  in  the 
form  of  amendments.  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  create  a 
national  commission  to  deal  with  the 
Nation's  ground  water  problems,  and  I 
will  also  offer  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  some  assistance  to  sewage 
agencies  around  the  country  in  dealing 
with  disposal  and  use  of  sewage 
sludge. 

I  am  aware  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  preparing  a  substitute 
amendment  for  the  bill  which  hopeful- 
ly will  put  to  rest  some  of  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  certain  provisions 
of  H.R.  3282.  I  should  also  point  out 
that  a  number  of  other  members  have 
expressed  interest  in  certain  provi- 
sions. Our  colleague  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Oberstar,  has  prepared  a  substi- 
tute which  comprehensively  deals  with 
the  concerns  of  many  people  in  the  en- 
vironmental community.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  there  will  be  a  full  debate  of 
the  environmental  concerns  when  we 
consider  amendments  to  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  want  to  produce  a  responsible 
Clean  Water  Act  reauthorization 
which  preserves  and  strengthens  our 
commitment  to  tough  measures  to 
clean  up  pollution.  Those  of  us  with 
concerns  on  the  legislation  are  con- 
tinuing to  communicate  with  the  com- 
mittee leadership  in  order  to  solve  the 
remaining  problems.  I  believe  these 
problems  can  be  resolved  so  that  we 
can  pass  this  major  piece  of  environ- 
mental legislation  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 

D  1510 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Hammerschmidt]  . 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  3282,  the  Water 
Quality  Renewal  Act  of  1984. 

The  history  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution    Control    Act,    particularly 


since  1972,  has  been  one  of  substantial 
progress  in  meeting  the  water  quality 
■goals  of  our  Nation.  A  combination  of 
regulatory  and  funding  mechanisms 
has  led  to  widespread  industrial  and 
municipal  construction  of  wastewater 
treatment  facilities.  These  efforts,  to- 
gether with  other  special  progams  in 
the  law,  continue  to  improve  the  Na- 
tion's water  quality. 

The  amendments  in  H.R.  3282  are  a 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  work,  especial- 
ly on  the  part  of  our  Public  Works 
Committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Congressman 
Howard.  He  has  striven  to  assure  the 
strongest  environmental  bill  possible, 
consistent  with  real-world  needs.  The 
leadership  of  our  committee's  ranking 
Republican,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, Congressman  Snyder,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Congressman  Roe, 
and  his  ranking  counterpart,  Con- 
gressman Stangeland,  has  also  been 
noteworthy. 

H.R.  3282  continues  numerous  exist- 
ing programs  and  establishes  some  cre- 
ative and  needed  new  programs.  In 
summary,  the  bill  provides  for.  among 
other  things: 

A  5-year  reauthorization  of  existing 
programs; 

Revisions  of  some  of  the  act's  com- 
pliance deadlines; 

An  expanded  program  of  grants  and 
revolving  funds  for  the  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  plants; 

A  new  Non-Point  Source  Control 
Program; 

Authority  for  administrative  penal- 
ties; 

Ten-year  national  pollutant  dis- 
charge elimination  system  [NPDES] 
permits  and  partial  program  delega- 
tion to  the  States; 

Continued  eligibility  for  combined 
sewer  overflows  [CSO's]  and  collector 
systems; 

Required  passthrough  of  205(j) 
grants  to  substate  planning  organiza- 
tions; 

A  one-quarter  of  1  percent  set-aside 
for  investigation  and  auditing  activi- 
ties within  the  Construction  Grants 
Program;  and 

Several  site-specific  projects  to  deal 
with  major  problem  areas. 

One  of  H.R.  3282's  most  innovative 
proposals  is  the  bill's  authorization  of 
a  new  revolving  fund  program  through 
which  a  State  will  be  able  to  provide 
financing  assistance  to  its  political 
subdivisions  and,  upon  repayment,  be 
able  to  use  that  money  again  to  con- 
struct needed  pollution-control  facili- 
ties. These  funds  can  be  used  for 
loans,  guarantees,  interest  subsidies, 
and  other  nongrant  purposes.  Under 
this  new  authority,  many  more  com- 
munities will  receive  funding  for  con- 
struction of  needed  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities.  Many  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  have  waited  in 
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vain  for  Federal  funding,  being  too  far 
down  on  the  States  priority  list,  and 
this  new  revolving  fund  program  is  de- 
signed to  help  those  communities  meet 
the  acts  1988  deadline. 

Mr.  Chairman,  among  its  many  note- 
worthy provisions.  H.R.  3282  contains 
two  new  authorities  that  should  be 
highlighted.  Section  24(c),  among 
other  things,  directs  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  1-year  study  of  Beaver 
Lake,  AR.  in  order  to  identify  meas- 
ures to  optimize  the  use  and  quality  of 
the  lake's  waters.  The  provision  also 
directs  the  Administrator,  upon  com- 
pletion of  his  study,  to  conduct  a  dem- 
onstration project  at  Beaver  Lake  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  meas- 
ures designed  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  lake's  water  for  cur- 
rent and  future  users.  Section  24(c) 
Beaver  Lake  language  is  designed  to 
protect  one  of  northwest  Arkansas' 
most  important  sources  of  drinking 
water,  and  I  am  strongly  supportive  of 
this  provision. 

A  second  provision  in  the  bill  which 
is  of  great  importance  to  me  and  the 
people  of  Arkansas  is  H.R.  3282's  .sec- 
tion 25(c).  which  amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  au- 
thorize partial  delegation  to  the  States 
of  the  act's  NPDES  Program.  This 
provision  is  designed  to  increase  indi- 
vidual States'  NPDES  Program  imple- 
mentation activities,  particularly  those 
of  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Louisiana. 
New  Mexico.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  It 
is  a  provision  which  I  believe  will  expe- 
dite achievement  of  the  act's  water 
quality  goals  and  I  compliment  the 
committee  for  recognizing  its  impor- 
tance and  including  it  in  the  Water 
Quality  Renewal  Act  of  1984. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  numerous 
other  important  water  quality  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  before  us  today  which 
are  deserving  of  mention  but  which 
time  will  not  permit  us  to  discu.ss  in 
detail.  Some  of  those  have  been  high- 
lighted by  the  Members  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  and  others  will  be  described 
after  I  conclude.  Allow  me.  in  summa- 
ry, to  indicate  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  3282  and  my  desire  to  see  this  bill 
pass  quickly  and  overwhelmingly  here 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McNulty]. 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  chair 
man  and  his  good  staff  for  their  ef- 
forts in  getting  this  bill  out  and  before 
us  today.  This  legislation  presents  a 
careful  balancing  of  interests,  certain 
ly.  I  am  particularly  impressed  with 
the  range  of  water-quality  issues  that 
are  addressed  in  this  bill. 


Probably  one  of  the  more  important 
sections  of  the  bill  is  that  which  is 
dedicated  to  non-point-source-conlrol 
programs.  I  agree  that  pollution  from 
nonpoint  sources  is  our  biggest  obsta- 
cle in  realizing  the  goals  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  We  have  made  major 
strides  in  controlling  point  sources  of 
pollution— those  coming  from  munici- 
pal waste  water-treatment  plants  and 
from  industry.  There  has  been  no  com- 
parable program  for  runoff,  or  non- 
point  pollution.  The  committee  bill 
before  us  today  would  provide  for  such 
a  program. 

Pollution  from  nonpoint  sources  rep- 
resents a  serious  threat  to  the  integri- 
ty of  our  waters.  The  total  economic 
costs  of  sediment  and  pollutants  asso- 
ciated with  erosion  may  amount  to  as 
much  as  $3  billion  per  year,  for  water 
treatment  and  dredging,  in  damages  to 
fisheries  and  recreation,  in  lost  reser- 
voir capacity,  and  many  other  re- 
.sources.  Nonpoint  sources  carry  not 
only  sediment  and  excess  nutrients, 
but  pesticides  and  other  toxics  from 
construction  and  street  runoff  and 
other  sources.  This  is  a  .serious  prob- 
lem in  urban  areas  as  well  as  rural 
areas. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  biggest  water- 
quality  problem  we  face  in  Arizona  is 
ground-water  contamination.  Further, 
our  ground  water  is  being  contaminat- 
ed to  a  large  degree  by  nonpoint- 
.source  pollution.  Metropolitan  Tucson, 
with  a  population  of  550.000  people,  is 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country 
that  is  entirely  dependent  on  ground 
water  for  its  water  supply.  Recently, 
however,  trichloroethylene  [TCEl  con- 
tamination of  ground  water  has  been 
found  in  Tucson  and  Greater  Phoenix. 
Our  situation  in  Tu.scon  is  particularly 
.severe;  the  quantities  of  TCE  in  our 
aquifer  are  large  and  the  potential  for 
spreading  is  very  real.  Given  the  fact 
that  Tucson  is  solely  dependent  upon 
ground  water  for  its  municipal 
supply— we  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  Tucson  are  far 
from  being  the  only  area  that  is  con- 
cerned about  the  protection  of  sole- 
.source  aquifers.  EPA  defines  a  sole- 
.source  aquifer  as  one  that  supplies  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  drinking  water 
for  area.  Now.  there  are  17  sole-source 
aquifers  in  12  States  and  they  are  lo- 
cated beneath  all  or  parts  of  49  con- 
gre'ssional  districts.  This  designation, 
however,  does  not  provide  enough  pro- 
tection for  these  special  aquifers.  In 
an  effort  to  identify  the  water-quality 
problems  that  these  special  aquifers 
are  threatened  with.  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  that  would 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  EPA  to 
conduct  five  studies  of  particular  .sole- 
source  aquifers.  The  studies  are  to 
identify  existing  and  potential  point 
and  nonpoint  sources  of  ground  water 
degradation  and  to  develop  manage- 
ment plans  to  improve  ground  water 


quality  in  the  sole  or  principal  source 
aquifer. 

In  closing,  I  salute  Mr.  Roe  for  di- 
recting this  major  environmental 
effort  and  I  thank  Mr.  Oberstar  for 
developing  the  strong  and  well-advised 
non-point-source  control  scheme  that 
the  committee  has  adopted  here  in 
this  measure. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  but  before  I  yield  my 
time  back.  I  want  to  commend  those 
who  participated  in  the  debate  today, 
particularly  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  of 
Arkansas,  who  preceded  me  as  the 
ranking  member  on  Water  Resources, 
for  his  diligence  and  hard  work  in  the 
past  and  also  in  helping  to  craft  this 
legislation. 

I  would  also  commend  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Edgar].  I 
think  the  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  has  brought  a  good 
clean-water  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  However,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  points  out.  the 
leadership  of  the  committee  and  the 
subcommittee  went  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  requested  an  open  rule,  and 
Rules  was  kind  enough  to  approve 
that  open-rule  request  that  the  House 
passed  last  Friday.  So,  while  I  believe 
we  have  an  excellent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion before  us.  the  House  will  have  the 
privilege  and  the  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  in  passing  this  legislation. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  it  is  extreme- 
ly critical  that  we  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  we  will  be  going  into  the 
amendment  process  in  a  very  short 
time.  It  is  important  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation prior  to  the  Fourth  of  July 
break,  so  that  we  can  move  on  and 
a.ssure  that  we  have  a  reasonably 
decent  chance  of  getting  this  bill 
passed  into  law  before  this  Congess  ad- 
journs. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  a 
minute  to  express  my  great  regard  for 
Arlan  Stangeland,  our  Congressman 
from  Minnesota,  who  is  our  ranking 
Member,  who  has  done  an  extraordi- 
nary job  on  this  bill.  I  want  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Edgar  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  been  a  real  leader  in  the  field  of 
water  quality  and  cleaning  up  the  pol- 
lution of  the  waters  in  our  Nation. 

I  also  want  to  commend  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  who  spoke  so  well  in  refer- 
ence to  his  non-point-source  contribu- 
tion to  this  legislation  and  I  think 
they  all  have  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  overall  intent  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  in  Congress. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota in  some  of  his  comments.  We 
have  asked  for  an  open  rule,  giving  ev- 


eryone an  opportunity  to  be  able  to  be 
heard  on  this  vitally  important  legisla- 
tion, and  we  will  take  up  those  areas 
where  we  may  have  some  differences 
of  opinion  when  we  get  to.  the  point  of 
considering  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3282,  the  Water 
Quality  Renewal  Act  of  1984.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee.  James  Howard,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Roe,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources,  for  their 
diligence,  leadership,  and  expertise  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  House' 
floor. 

The  bill  we  are  debating  today  is 
crucial  in  maintaining  the  national 
program  of  support  for  construction 
and  maintenance  of  sewage  treatment 
plants  in  Puerto  Rico  and  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  I  commend  the 
gentlemen  from  New  Jersey  for  shap- 
ing this  important  legislation,  and  in 
playing  their  leadership  role  in  at- 
tempting to  maintain  the  role  of  the 
Environmental  P>rotection  Agency  in 
helping  our  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3282  increases 
the  annual  authorization  for  munici- 
pal sewage  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion grants  to  $2.9  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  and  $3.4  billion  for  3  consecutive 
fiscal  years  thereafter.  This  section  of 
the  legislation  also  sets  the  Federal 
share  of  funding  for  treatment  plants 
at  65  percent  of  construction  costs,  a 
reasonable  compromise  which  will 
help  many  States  and  communities 
continue  programs  already  begun. 
This  is  a  reasonable  level  of  funding 
for  the  Federal  share,  and  a  workable 
compromise  which  keeps  the  Federal 
presence  at  a  level  to  help  maintain 
water  quality  standards. 

Across  the  board,  the  legislation 
before  us  today  has  been  brought  to 
the  floor  with  the  concern  of  all  U.S. 
citizens  that  the  water  supply  in  this 
country  is  a  cherished  national  re- 
source, oiie  that  merits  a  continuing 
congressiwial  response,  and  one  that 
needs  continuing  Federal  presence. 

Other  provisions  of  H.R.  3282  are 
also  commendable.  The  committee  has 
recommended  an  expansion  of  the 
Clean  Lakes  Program,  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  authorized  a  4-year  program 
of  ways  to  control  nonpoint  source 
pollution,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the 
Federal  role  in  studying  acidification 
of  lakes. 

The  legislation  also  restores  funding 
eligibility  for  collection  sewers  previ- 
ously curtailed  in  the  1981  amend- 
ments, a  provision  which  will  restore 
funding  for  lines  which  run  from  indi- 
vidual homes  to  the  central  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  sum,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  is.  overall,  a  sound 
measure,  one  designed  to  continue  the 


national  role  in  maintaining  water 
quality  standards.  I  am  aware  that 
there  will  be  amendments  offered 
today  with  the  intent  of  strengthening 
some  of  the  programs  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  altering  the  bill  as  it  was 
brought  to  the  House  floor.  But  I 
think  all  of  us  here  today  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  leadership  and  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  for 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor  in 
its  present  form.» 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator pointed  out  in  a  recent 
speech  to  the  National  Press  Club,  the 
problems  of  identifying  and  dealing 
with  toxic  pollutants  are  substantially 
more  complex  than  those  that  we  en- 
countered in  earlier  stages  of  our  envi- 
ronmental clean  up  efforts. 

EPA  has  needed  more  time  than 
Congress  originally  anticipated  to  de- 
velop the  complicated  guidelines  that 
are  to  be  implemented  in  the  NPDES 
permit  system  and  that  serve  as  the 
benchmark  for  pretreatment  stand- 
ards under  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Rec- 
ognition of  that  fact  is  embodied  in 
H.R.  3282  through  extension  of  com- 
pliance dates  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act  for  achievement  of  effluent  limita- 
tions requiring  application  of  best 
available  technology  [BAT]  and  best 
conventional  pollutant  control  tech- 
nology. 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  task,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  EPA  has  needed 
additional  time  to  develop  effluent 
limitations  and  categorical  pretreat- 
ment standards.  Under  the  act.  BAT 
guidelines  are  to  be  developed  for  vari- 
ous classes  and  categories  of  point 
sources,  taking  into  account  such  fac- 
tors as  the  age  of  the  equipment  and 
facilities  involved,  the  particular  proc- 
ess employed,  the  engineering  aspects 
of  applying  various  types  of  control 
techniques,  process  changes,  the  cost 
of  achieving  effluent  reductions,  envi- 
ronmental impacts  other  than  those 
relating  to  water  quality— including 
energy  requirements,  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Administrator  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

When  these  factors  are  considered. 
EPA  may  well  find  it  necessary  to  de- 
velop separate  effluent  limitations  and 
standards  for  different  sources  or 
groups  of  sources  within  a  single  in- 
dustry. Indeed,  given  the  range  that 
may  exist  in  age  of  equipment,  produc- 
tion processes,  engineering  require- 
ments, compliance  costs,  and  so  forth, 
it  might  well  be  appropriate  to  pre- 
scribe a  separate  effluent  limitation  or 
pretreatment  standard  for  an  individ- 
ual facility  which  differs  significantly 
from  other  plants  in  the  same  indus- 
try or  production  category  with  re- 
spect to  one  or  more  of  these  charac- 
teristics. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  in  the 
case  of  National  Association  of  Metal 


Finishers  against  EPA  underscores  the 
importance  of  taking  interplant  differ- 
ences into  account  during  the  stand- 
ard-setting process.  The  appeals  court 
in  that  case  held  that  EPA  may  not 
grant  fundamentally  different  factor 
variances  from  pretreatment  stand- 
ards for  toxic  pollutants  once  those 
standards  have  been  promulgated  in 
final  form.  If  the  third  circuit's  deci- 
sion is  upheld  on  review— and  I  take 
no  position  on  the  question,  since  it  is 
now  before  the  Supreme  Court— the 
only  way  to  take  account  of  funda- 
mentally different  factors  between  fa- 
cilities will  be  through  the  establish- 
ment of  appropriate  subcategories— 
even  at  the  individual  plant  level— 
during  the  standard-setting  process. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  authored  this  legislation,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Clean  Water  Act 
currently  allows  EPA  to  establish  sub- 
categories reflecting  differences  in  cir- 
cumstances among  facilities  within  an 
industry.  In  appropriate  cases,  the 
subcategory,  in  my  opinion,  could  be 
limited  to  a  single  source  or  facility  if 
that  source  or  facility  possesses  rele- 
vant characteristics  different  from 
those  of  the  other  sources  or  groups  of 
sources  within  the  industry.* 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  and  its 
chairman,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  for  bringing 
this  important  piece  of  legislation  to 
the  floor.  The  bill  before  us  today,  the 
Water  Quality  Renewal  Act  of  1984, 
has  a  number  of  admirable  features. 

For  example,  the  increase  in  the 
construction  grants  program  to  $2.9 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1985  and  $3.4  bil- 
lion for  the  following  3  fiscal  years  is 
of  critical  importance  to  the  Nation's 
cities. 

Also,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
problem  of  combined  sewer  overflows, 
a  very  serious  concern  in  many  older 
communities,  is  addressed  in  the  bill.  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  to 
the  chairman  for  these  and  many 
other  improvements  to  existing  law 
that  are  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

Regrettably,  there  is  one  provision 
of  the  bill,  a  provision  aimed  solely  at 
New  York  City,  that  I  oppose.  Section 
30  purports  to  increase  environmental 
protection  by  hastening  the  comple- 
tion of  two  sewage  treatment  plants 
and  thus  ending  raw  sewage  dis- 
charges. 

In  fact,  the  end  of  these  discharges 
is  in  sight  and  this  provision  will  not 
cause  the  discharges  to  end  any 
sooner.  The  city  of  New  York  is  pro- 
ceeding on  an  accelerated  schedule  to 
complete  the  two  treatment  plants 
that,  when  in  operation,  will  end  raw 
discharges.  The  only  constraints  af- 
fecting the  construction  schedule  are 
the    physical    characteristics    of    the 
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sites.  For  instance,  at  the  site  of  the 
North  River  plant  along  the  Hudson 
River,  there  are  six  contractors  work- 
ing side  by  side  on  this  immensely 
complicated  construction  project.  The 
only  way  you  could  have  more  workers 
on  the  site  would  be  to  put  them  on 
barges  working  from  the  Hudson 
River.  So  the  only  constraints  are 
physical  ones,  not  lack  of  effort,  or 
commitment. 

Furthermore,  the  city  has  entered 
into  a  court-supervised  consent  decree 
that  specifies  the  exact  dates  when 
these  plants  must  go  into  operation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  New  York  is  6 
months  ahead  of  the  s^hpdu!-  govern- 
ing completion  of  the  plants.  The 
North  River  plant  is  now  .slated  to 
begin  operation  in  November  1985. 
The  Red  Hook  plant  in  Brooklyn  will 
go  into  ser\'ice  a  year  later. 

I  repeat,  nothing  in  this  provision 
will  get  these  plants  built  any  more 
quickly.  And  I  would  add.  New  York 
City  has  spent  $1.5  billion  in  the  past 
decade  to  upgrade  nine  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  to  full  secondary  treat- 
ment. This  effort  is  indicative  of  the 
good  faith  effort  the  city  has  made  to 
modernize  its  treatment  facilities  and 
improve  regional  water  quality. 

Some  of  you  may  be  wondering  why 
1  and  other  Meml>ers  of  the  New  York 
State  delegation  are  so  concerned 
about  the  language  in  this  section  of 
the  bill.  Quite  simply,  the  bill  could 
make  it  very  difficult  to  finance  new 
construction  in  New  York  City.  It 
would  not  do  this  explicitly.  But  by  es- 
tablishing a  numerical  ceiling  for  aver- 
age daily  discharges  of  sewage,  a  ceil- 
ing that  cannot  be  exceeded,  it  leaves 
open  the  possibility  that  a  court  en- 
forcing the  provision  would  call  for  a 
moratorium  on  new  sewer  hookups. 

Furthermore,  the  possibility  of  such 
courts  action  creates  a  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty over  the  development  market, 
which  could  greatly  complicate  the  fi- 
nancing of  new  projects.  Mr.  Speaker, 
section  30  of  the  Water  Quality  Re- 
newal Act  is  unfair,  it  is  discriminatory 
in  that  it  applies  only  to  New  York 
City,  and  it  will  provide  no  environ- 
mental l)enefits  whatsoever.  It  puts  at 
risk  one  of  New  York's  most  important 
industries. 

If  the  House  wishes  to  address  the 
problem  of  raw  sewage  discharges— 
and  I  believe  that  we  should  do  so— let 
us  act  in  an  even  handed,  nonpunitive, 
nondiscriminatory  manner.  Next  week, 
when  we  consider  amendments  to  the 
Water  Quality  Renewal  Act.  I  will 
offer  such  an  amendment  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it.« 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  express  the  strongest  possible 
support  for  H.R.  3282.  the  Water 
Quality  Renewal  Act  of  1984.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  H.R.  3282  repre- 
sents the  strongest  effort  to  protect 


our  Nation's  water  resources  that  has 
been  produced  since  this  program  was 
initiated  more  than  a  decade  ago.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  charts  national  water 
policy  for  the  remainder  of  the  1980s. 

I  wish  to  commend  Representative 
Robert  A.  Roe.  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources, 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee as  well  as  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  for  their  outstanding  work 
on  this  bill. 

Protection  of  our  waters  is  among 
the  most  important  responsibilities  we 
have  in  the  Congress.  Water  is  at  the 
same  time  the  cheapest  but  most  ex- 
pensive commodity  we  have.  Over  the 
years,  we  have  learned  that  we  can 
pollute  the  waters  quickly  but  it  takes 
years  to  clean  them  up.  Coming  from  a 
shore  district  that  is  strongly  depend- 
ent on  clean  water,  I  am  especially 
aware  of  the  need  to  prevent  any  deg- 
radation. 

We  must  continue  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  in  the  last  decade  to 
clean  up  the  waters.  We  have  heard 
many  reports  of  improvc^d  water  qual- 
ity, of  the  return  of  fish  to  areas 
where  they  had  not  been  for  years.  I 
believe  H.R.  3282  will  allow  us  to  con- 
tinue in  that  direction. 

Among  the  major  features  of  the  bill 
are: 

A  S19  billion.  4-year  combination 
grant  and  loan  program  for  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  plants; 

A  program  to  clean  up  toxic  hot- 
spots  that  cannot  be  removed  through 
normal  procedures: 

A  program  to  set  up  interstate  man- 
agement conferences  to  protect  and 
clean  up  our  bays  and  estuaries: 

The  cleanup  of  some  of  the  Nations 
major  waterways,  such  as  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  the  Narragan.sett  Bay  and 
the  New  York  New  Jersey  Harbor 
area: 

A  ban  on  the  discharge  into  estu- 
aries of  sewage  that  has  not  received 
secondary  treatment: 

Authorization  of  the  $125  million 
Clean  Lakes  Program: 

Requirements  that  industry  comply 
with  best  available  technology  require- 
ments within  3  years.  6  months  of  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  by  EPA. 

One  other  feature  of  this  bill  that  I 
would  like  to  describe  would  place  a 
cap  on  the  amount  of  raw  sewage  that 
New  York  City  can  discharge.  This 
issue  has  been  sneered  at  as  local  but 
is  extremely  important  in  the  protec- 
tion of  our  environment. 

New  York  City  discharges  220  mil- 
lion gallons  of  raw  sewage  daily  by  its 
own  admission.  Some  say  the  amount 
may  be  even  greater.  To  understand 
the  magnitude  of  that  amount,  it  is 
necessary  to  realize  that  220  million 
gallons  of  raw  sewage  would  cover  12 
square  miles  an  inch  deep.  or.  if  piled 
on  the  football  field  at  Giants  stadi- 
um, would  reach  to  more  than  half  the 
height  of  World  Trade  Center. 


New  York  discharges  that  amount 
every  day  and  the  sewage  heads  direct- 
ly to  the  beaches  of  New  Jersey. 

New  York  is  30  years  behind  in  its 
schedule  of  sewage  treatment  plant 
construction  and  years  behind  every 
other  major  city  in  this  country. 

This  provision  is  not  punitive,  mali- 
cious or  discriminatory.  It  simply  re- 
quires New  York  to  do  what  every 
other  city  has  done— stop  discharging 
raw  sewage. 

All  the  amendment  does  is  set  a  date 
of  March  15.  1986,  almost  2  years 
away,  by  which  New  York  must  stop 
adding  to  its  raw  sewage  discharge. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  it  be  re- 
duced except  through  the  existing 
court  orders  which  go  into  effect  after 
that  date.  If  New  York  complies  with 
the  court  order  requiring  construction 
of  the  sewage  treatment  plants,  there 
should  be  no  problem.  However,  adop- 
tion of  this  provision  will  place  New 
York  on  notice  that  there  will  be  no 
further  delays  or  waivers  in  the  re- 
quirement that  sewage  be  treated. 

This  is  not  a  construction  ban— New 
York  can  build  all  it  wants  as  long  as 
the  construction  does  not  increase  the 
discharge  of  raw  sewage. 

This  provision  is  not  discriminatory. 
More  than  100  towns  in  New  Jersey 
and  hundreds  of  other  cities  through- 
out the  Nation  have  had  building  bans 
because  of  a  lack  of  sewage  treatment 
facilities,  but  New  York  has  not.  New 
York  does  not  have  to  live  with  the 
sewage.  New  Jersey  does. 

This  provision  is  not  punitive.  If 
New  York  does  what  the  court  order 
requires,  what  every  other  major  city 
has  done  and  what  its  own  officials 
claim  will  be  done  to  complete  the 
.sewage  treatment  plants,  there  will  be 
no  violation  of  this  provision. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  was  approved 
in  1972  to  clean  up  the  Nations 
waters.  It  is  time  that  the  act  applied 
to  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of 
H.R.  3282,  the  Water  Quality  Renewal 
Act  of  1984,  so  that  we  can  continue 
the  efforts  to  preserve  the  quality  of 
our  environment  that  were  begun  with 
the  1972  act.» 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though H.R.  3282  has  many  good  fea- 
tures. I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  one  provision  of  the  bill 
which  is  very  bad— bad  as  policy,  bad 
as  precedent,  bad  for  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  That  is  section  30  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported. This  section  is  directed  solely 
at  New  York  City. 

The  section  specifically  would  limit 
raw  sewage  discharges  in  the  city  to 
the  average  over  the  year  preceding 
March  15,  1986. 

There  should  be  no  mistake:  sewage 
discharges  are  not  to  be  condoned. 
The  Clean  Water  Act  is  designed  to 
clean   them    up,   quite   properly,   and 


much  progress  has  been  made.  Along 
with  funding  for  construction  grants, 
the  act  contains  substantial  civil  and 
criminal  enforcement  authority  which 
applies  equally  to  all  communities  in 
this  country  to  compel  continued 
progress  in  cleaning  up  our  waters. 
What  is  troubling  about  this  provision 
of  the  bill  is  that  it  retreats  from  this 
national  approach,  choosing  instead  to 
impose  unique  penalties  upon  one  par- 
ticular region.  New  York. 

The  bill  is  silent  on  the  conse- 
quences to  New  York  City  of  violating 
the  new  standard.  Presumably  the 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  would  apply.  In  addi- 
tion, a  court  enforcing  tlie  provision 
would  quit^e  likely  call  for  a  moratori- 
um on  new  sewer  hookups.  More  im- 
portant, a  cloud  on  real  estate  develop- 
ment in  the  city  would  be  created  by 
the  prospect  of  such  sanctions,  and  by 
the  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  new 
construction  is  allowed— regardless  of 
whether  tlfie  new  standard  is  ever  vio- 
lated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  New  York  does  not 
plan  to  increase  its  sewage  discharges. 
On  the  contrary,  two  large  new  treat- 
ment plants  are  currently  under  an  ac- 
celerated construction  program  which 
will  put  them  on  line  well  ahead  of 
schedule,  barring  unforeseen  circum- 
stances. Indeed,  it  is  precisely  this  fact 
which  renders  the  provisions  in  H.R. 
3282  devoid  of  any  practical  justifica- 
tion. Funding  is  available  to  ensure 
completion.  The  construction  site  is 
large,  and  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  contractors  that  can  work 
there,  but  these  minor  problems  are 
being  resolved. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  country  to  clean  up  pollution,  not- 
withstanding the  sweeping  environ- 
mental statutes  that  were  passed  in 
the  1970's.  For  example,  the  original 
deadline  for  secondary  treatment  of 
sewage  was  1977;  yet  in  1982.  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  estimat- 
ed that  $31  billion  of  construction  is 
still  needed  to  meet  our  goals.  There 
are  still  oyer  200  communities  in  all 
areas  of  the  country  whpre  municipal 
wastes  are  being  discharged  into  our 
waters  with  no  treatment  at  all.  There 
are  hundreds  of  plants  which  are  not 
in  compliance  with  the  secondary 
treatment  requirement,  including 
many  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
every  other  State.  We  can  either  pre- 
tend this  isn't  so,  or  we  can  seek  to  ad- 
dress the  tects  honestly  and  construc- 
tively. 

Let  us  endeaver  to  speak  honestly 
about  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The 
people  of  this  country  demand  clean 
water.  Every  level  of  government 
shares  in  this  goal.  Let  us  seek  to  work 
together  to  find  solutions  to  the  re- 
maining problems,  which  are  not  ex- 
clusive to  New  York. 


An  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
remedy  this  situation  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  it.« 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  for  under 
taking  and  accomplishing  an  unenvia- 
ble task— approving  a  measure  to  reau- 
thorize and  revise  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  While  H.R.  3282,  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Renewal  Act,  does  not  satisfy  each 
constituency  affected  by  water  pollu- 
tion law,  it  is  a  comprehensive  meas- 
ure designed  to  address  each  impor- 
tant section  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  as 
well  as  to  add  further  sections  of  law 
to  compensate  for  areas  that  have 
until  now  been  overlooked  by  water 
pollution  regulations.  I  am  also  confi- 
dent that  in  our  deliberations  the 
House  will  be  able  to  perfect  the  meas- 
ure so  that  it  will  maintain  the  all  im- 
portant balance  between  industrial  de- 
velopment and  the  well-being  of  our 
natural  environment. 

Of  particular  importance  to  New 
England,  more  specifically  the  States 
of  Connecticut  and  New  York,  is  the 
committee-approved  section  regarding 
estuaries.  If  enacted,  this  section  will 
have  an  historic  effect  on  pollution 
control  efforts  in  Long  Island  Sound. 
As  originally  introduced  by  Mr. 
Howard,  H.R.  3282  included  a  general 
provision  which  required  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  [EPA]  to 
convene  a  management  conference  to 
formulate  a  comprehensive  water 
quality  restoration  plan  for  each  estu- 
ary affected  by  interstate-sourced  pol- 
lution. 

On  September  30,  1983,  and  again  on 
March  2,  1984,  I  wrote  to  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
outlining  the  need  for  an  EPA  confer- 
ence to  help  untangle  the  interstate 
management  problems  impeding  a  co- 
ordinated pollution  control  strategy 
for  Long  Island  Sound.  Each  letter 
was  cosigned  by  the  Connecticut  and 
Long  Island  House  delegations,  as  well 
as  by  Representatives  Richard  Ottin- 
GER  and  Hamilton  Fish.  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  that  on  May  1.  1984.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources  ap- 
proved a  Clean  Water  Act  reauthoriza- 
tion package  in  which  Long  Island 
Sound  was  given  priority  consideration 
under  the  estuaries  provision.  The  full 
committee  also  approved  the  estuaries 
section  on  May  10. 

For  the  residents  of  New  York.  Con- 
necticut, and  thousands  of  others  who 
each  year  use  Long  Island  Sound  for 
their  livelihood  and  recreation,  a  com- 
prehensive interstate  pollution  control 
plan  has  been  long  overdue.  Numerous 
water  quality  problems  occur  each 
year,  such  as  the  closure  of  shellfish 
beds  and  periodic  prohibitions  on 
swimming.  Yet.  disagreements  over 
State  jurisdiction  and  responsibility 
have  always  stood  in  the  way  of 
progress. 


Currently,  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  the  Interstate  Sanitation  Com- 
mission, the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Connecticut  and  New  York  and  two  re- 
gional offices  of  the  EPA  share  au- 
thority over  the  sound.  In  the  past  ev- 
eryone's efforts  to  deal  with  the 
sound's  very  real  pollution  problems 
were  sabotaged  by  the  resulting  bu- 
reaucratic snarl. 

In  contrast  to  the  current  makeshift 
and  often  contradictory  Long  Island 
Sound  management  policy,  enactment 
of  section  9  and  the  subsequent  estab- 
lishment of  an  EPA  conference  would 
lay  the  firm  groundwork  for  a  coordi- 
nated water  quality  scheme.  The  inter- 
state conference  would  be  charged 
with:  First,  developing  an  inclusive 
master  plan  for  the  sound;  second,  co- 
ordinating and  implementing  the 
master  plan;  third,  recommending  pri- 
ority corrective  actions  and  compli- 
ance schedules;  and  fourth,  monitor- 
ing the  estuar>'  to  determine  the  suc- 
cess of  the  master  plan. 

The  estuaries  provision  is  a  crucial 
addition  to  existing  water  pollution 
law;  and  one  which  promises  to  be  in- 
strumental in  maintaining  the  integri- 
ty of  one  of  the  Northeast's  primary 
water  resources— Long  Island  Sound.» 
•  Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  few 
environmental  bills  of  this  scope  and 
magnitude  will  escape  controversy. 
Though  this  bill  is  no  exception,  I 
think  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
particularly  Chairman  Howard  and 
the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Snyder,  as 
well  as  the  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Roe  and  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Stangeland.  deserve  credit  for  their 
hard  work. 

I  believe  we  do  have  some  additional 
work  to  complete  on  this  legislation 
before  adopting  it.  I.  and  several 
others  in  this  body,  feel  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  which  is  the  foundation  for 
a  return  to  fishable  and  swimmable 
waters  in  this  country,  will  be  under- 
mined in  several  important  respects  if 
this  bill  passes  in  its  present  form. 

Perhaps  the  prevailing  attitude  on 
this  bill  is  that  we  have  achieved  the 
goals  set  forth  in  the  Clean  Water  Act 
of  1972,  and  therefore  can  let  go  of  the 
reins.  Sadly,  that  is  not  the  case.  The 
goals  of  the  1972  act  have  not  been 
reached,  and  every  day  we  recognize 
and  are  forced  to  redress  new-  insults 
to  our  water  resources.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  take  even  a  small  step  back 
from  our  commitment  to  clean  and 
healthful  waters. 

It  is  not  the  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
compromise  protection  of  streams  in 
areas  reopened  for  mining.  It  is  not 
the  time  to  misuse  our  sewage  treat- 
ment construction  grants  for  collector 
sewers  which  are  more  expensive  and 
cause  greater  environmental  problems 
than  other  wastewater  treatment  op- 
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tions.  Nor  is  it  the  time  to  cut  back  on 
EPAs  pretreatment  authority  either 
for  conventional  or  toxic  discharges. 

Fortunately,  there  is  still  time  to  dis- 
cuss these  and  a  handful  of  other  con- 
cerns with  the  bill,  and  I  urge  a  strong 
effort  to  work  out  suitable  compro- 
mises on  those  sticking  points  that 
remain.* 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Swift.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  the  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider 
ation  the  bill  (H.R.  3282)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
to  provide  for  the  renewal  of  the  qual 
ity  of  the  Nation's  waters,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have   5   legislative   days   in   which    to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATER  RESOURCES  CONSERVA 
TION,  DEVELOPMENT.  AND  IN 
FRASTRUCTURE  IMPROVE- 

MENT     AND      REHABILITATION 
ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  515  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  Hou.se 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con 
sideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  3678. 

n  1514 

IN  THK  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  Hou.se  re.solved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3678).  to  provide  for  the  conser 
vation  and  development  of  water  and 
related  resources,  and  the  improve- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  of  the  Na- 
tions water-resources  infrastructure, 
with  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  will  be  recog 
nized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Stance- 
land]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe). 


G  1520 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  floor  H.R.  3678.  the  Water  Re- 
sources Con.servation.  Development, 
and  Infrastructure  Improvement  and 
Rehabilitation  Act.  This  bill  is  the 
product  of  over  3  years  of  intensive 
work  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources,  including  extensive  hear- 
ings and  countless  hours  of  gathering 
information  and  consulting  interested 
Members  and  their  staffs.  I  am  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  many,  many  hours 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  of  the  full  committee,  have  devot- 
ed to  this  legislation.  I  al.so  wish  to  ex- 
pre.ss  my  gratitude  for  the  fine  coop- 
eration of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Stange- 
landI.  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Snyder].  I  especially  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Howard]  for  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship he  again  has  exercised  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

It  certainly  would  be  n-mi.ss  at  this 
lime.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  did  not 
extend  my  greatest  appreciation  to  the 
staff  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  here, 
who  have  done  an  extraordinary  job  in 
putting  this  legislation  together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  began  work  on 
this  legislation  with  two  basic  prem- 
ises in  mind.  The  first  is  that  water  is 
our  most  important  and  most  valuable 
national  asset,  and  re.solving  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  use.  overuse,  and 
abuse  of  water,  as  well  as  protection 
from  catastrophic  flooding,  are  items 
of  the  highest  priority  in  the  Nation. 
The  second  premise  is  that  we  must 
begin  to  deal  with  these  water  re- 
sourci's  problems  according  to  a  na- 
tional policy  that  is  both  rational  and 
biparti.san  in  nature.  We  have  worked 
diligently  to  achieve  that  goal  in  this 
legislation. 

H.R.  3678,  as  is  traditional  with 
water  resources  development  bills. 
contains  project  authorizations,  au 
thorizations  of  water  resources  stud- 
ies, project  modifications,  and  general 
provisions  affecting  the  overall  water 
resources  program  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. This  bill  al.so  continues  the 
practice  of  refining  the  manner  in 
which  the  corps  ex.isting  water  re- 
sources program  is  carried  out  to  meet 
our  constantly  changing  water  re- 
sources needs.  As  a  result,  the  bill  con- 
tains a  number  of  features  addressing 
water  supply  needs,  environmental 
concerns,  energy  needs,  and  project 
study  procedures,  in  addition  to  the 
traditional  provisions  addressing  flood 
control,  navigation,  erosion  control, 
recreation,  and  other  related  matters. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
new     provisions     which     significantly 


expand  the  water  resources  program 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  which 
recognize  new  water  resources  needs 
that  have  ari.sen  as  a  result  of  the 
aging  process  on  our  water  resources 
infrastructure.  In  this  regard  I  refer 
specifically  to  title  VIII,  which  author- 
izes loans  for  the  purpose  of  repairing, 
rehabilitating,  expanding,  and  improv- 
ing our  Nation's  water  suppjy  system 
and  which  declares  a  national  interest 
in  economically  conserving  existing 
water  supplies  and  economically  devel- 
oping new  supplies  through  Federal 
participation  in  the  construction  of 
single-purpose  water-supply  projects.  I 
will  describe  these  provisiotis  .in  more 
detail  later  as  I  describe  the  pill  title 
by  title. 

AI.SO,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  civil  works 
program  has  been  subjected  to  much 
undue  criticism  because  ofi  its  large 
backlog  of  unconstructed,  authorized 
projects,  many  of  which  have  become 
obsolete  or  have  encountered  irresolv- 
able environmental  or  social  problems. 
Our  committee  conducted  an  exhaus- 
tive examination  of  the  corps"  backlog 
of  unbuilt  projects  and  unbuilt  por- 
tions of  projects,  and  every  such 
project  was  reviewed  and  analyzed  in 
detail.  Every  single  Member  who  could 
be  identified  as  having  an  interest  in 
any  of  the  projects  proposed  for  deau- 
thorization  was  contacted,  and  the 
comments  of  every  Member  who  re- 
sponded were  reviewed.  As  a  result, 
the  committee  has  included  in  title  X 
of  the  bill  the  deauthorization  of  over 
$11  billion  worth  of  unconstructed 
corps  projects.  This  action  will  clear 
the  slate  for  the  corps'  water  re.sources 
program  and  enable  us  to  proceed  with 
a  logical  agenda  for  the  development 
and  con.servation  of  our  water  re- 
.sources, as  dictated  by  modern  envi- 
ronmental and  social  considerations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  prefatory 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  proceed 
through  the  bill  title  by  title  to  de- 
.scribe  for  you  its  contents  in  greater 
detail. 

Title  I  authorizes  six  deep-draft 
navigation  projects— projects  with  an 
authorized  depth  of  45  feet  or  more— 
and  29  projects  for  the  improvement 
of  general-cargo  port.s— ports  with  an 
authorized  depth  of  between  14  and  45 
feet.  The  six  deep-draft  navigation 
projects  include  Norfolk  Harbor  and 
channels.  Mobile  Harbor,  the  Missis- 
sippi River  ship  channel,  the  Texas 
City  channel.  New  York  Harbor  and 
adjacent  channels,  and  Los  Angeles 
and  Long  Beach  Harbors,  San  Pedro 
Bay. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  six  deep- 
draft  projects— along  with  the  previ- 
ously authorized  Baltimore  Harbor 
projects— will  be  subject,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  to  a  new  cost-sharing 
arrangement.  The  non-Federal  share 


for  deep-draft  ports  is  established  at 
50  percent  of  the  incremental  costs  as- 
sociated with  that  part  of  any  project 
which  is  deeper  than  45  feet.  Non-Fed- 
eral interests  will  also  be  responsible 
for  50  percent  of  the  incremental  costs 
associated  with  the  maintenance  of 
that  part  of  the  project  deeper  than  45 
feet. 

For  general-cargo  ports  the  Federal 
share  will  continue  to  be  100  percent 
of  the  cost*  of  planning,  designing,  en- 
gineering, and  constructing  the  gener- 
al navigation  features  and  of  operating 
and  maintaining  those  projects. 

If  a  non-Federal  interest  collects 
fees  on  vessels  in  order  to  pay  for  its 
share  of  a  deep-draft  port,  those  fees 
may  only  be  collected  from  vessels 
which  require  a  channel  with  a  depth 
of  more  than  45  feet.  The  bill  does  not 
authorize  the  collection  of  fees  from 
vessels,  but  it  states  that  non-Federal 
interests  Which  do  collect  fees— under 
any  authority  which  they  might  oth- 
erwise have— can  do  so  only  with  re- 
spect to  vessels  which  require  the 
greater  depth. 

Section  104  provides  a  mechanism  to 
permit  non-Federal  interests  to  plan, 
design,  and  construct  port  projects 
and  later  to  be  reimbursed  for  those 
costs  that  ordinarily  would  be  a  Feder- 
al responsibility.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  allow  a  project  to  be  ex- 
pedited by  non-Federal  interests,  who 
may  be  reimbursed  by  the  corps,  sub- 
ject to  appropriations. 

Section  104  also  provides  for  consoli- 
dation of  the  permit  processes  associ- 
ated with  the  non-Federal  construc- 
tion of  navigation  projects,  by  requir- 
ing an  agreement  among  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  and  non-Federal  agencies 
that  establishes  a  schedule  of  no  more 
than  2  '/w  years  for  permit  decisionmak- 
ing. 

This  title  also  provides,  in  section 
107,  for  Federal  bond  guarantees  of  up 
to  90  percent  to  assist  non-Pederal  in- 
terests who  wish  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  authorized  deep-draft 
navigation  projects;  and  it  contains  a 
new  provision  in  section  108  which  will 
permit  any  authorized  port  project  to 
be  constructed  in  usable  increments, 
thus  permitting  the  phasing  in  of  a 
project  to  meet  changing  project 
needs. 

Title  II  authorizes  the  construction 
of  seven  critically  needed  lock  and 
dam  projects  on  the  inland  waterway 
system.  These  projects  consist  of  re- 
placements of  obsolete  structures  and 
improvements  to  structures  needed  to 
prevent  unacceptable  constraints  on 
navigation.  They  include  projects  at 
Oliver  Lock  and  Dam,  Gallipolis  Locks 
and  Dam,  Winfield  Locks  and  Dam, 
locks  and  dams  No.  7  and  No.  8  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  the  second  lock  at 
lock  and  dam  No.  26  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  Bonneville  Lock  and  Dam 
on  the  Columbia  River.  This  title  also 
provides  that  one-third  of  the  cost  of 


the  general  navigation  features  of 
these  projects  shall  be  paid  only  from 
amounts  appropriated  from  the  Inland 
Waterways  Trust  Fund— the  fund  de- 
rived from  fuel  taxes  on  vessels  used 
in  commercial  waterway  transporta- 
tion. The  balance  in  the  trust  fund  is 
presently  over  $100  million,  with 
annual  revenues  expected  to  increase 
to  over  $80  million  per  year  by  fiscal 
year  1988.  The  moneys  in  the  trust 
fund  are  paid  by  the  users  of  the 
inland  waterway  system— the  commer- 
cial barge  operators,  their  customers, 
and  the  consumers  of  the  goods  and 
services  produced  by  those  customers. 
Therefore,  using  appropriations  from 
the  trust  fund  to  pay  for  one-third  of 
these  navigation  projects  means  that 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  those  projects 
will  be  paid  for  by  their  users.  The  bal- 
ance of  two-thirds  will  be  paid  with  ap- 
propriations from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

Title  III  authorizes  the  construction 
of  72  projects  for  the  control  of  de- 
structive flood  waters  throughout  the 
Nation.  Here  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  developed  a  new  system  of  cost 
sharing  which  we  believe  to  be  fair 
and  equitable.  Under  present  law  the 
non-Federal  sponsors  of  local  flood 
protection  projects  pay  for  lands,  ease- 
ments, rights-of-way  and  relocations 
necessary  for  the  project's  construc- 
tion. Depending  on  varying  degrees  of 
urbanization  and  relative  land  values. 
these  costs  can  vary  widely.  For  exam- 
ple, we  found  that  the  non-Federal 
share  under  existing  law  for  the 
projects  authorized  in  this  bill  ranged 
from  5  percent  to  over  50  percent.  The 
committee  determined  that  it  was  nei- 
ther logical  nor  equitable  to  base  flood 
control  project  cost  sharing  on  acci- 
dents of  geography  and  the  extent  of 
development  in  an  area;  therefore,  we 
have  included  a  new  uniform  cost- 
sharing  formula  which  will  ensure 
that  regional  needs  are  addressed  with 
fairness,  and  which  will  result  in  the 
equitable  distribution  of  national 
water  resources  investments  needed 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  non-Fed- 
eral share  for  local  flood  protection 
projects  is  established  at  25  percent. 
Non-Federal  interests  will  continue  to 
provide  lands,  easements,  rights-of- 
way  and  relocations,  up  to  a  cap  of  30 
percent  of  the  project's  cost.  If  the 
lands,  easements,  rights-of-way  and  re- 
locations necessary  for  a  project  to 
exceed  30  percent  of  its  cost,  the  corps 
will  provide  those  items  to  the  extent 
they  exceed  30  percent.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cost  of  lands,  ease- 
ments, rights-of-way  and  relocations 
provided  by  the  non-Federal  interests 
is  less  than  25  percent,  the  non-Feder- 
al interests  must  pay  in  cash  the 
amount  necessary  to  meet  the  25  per- 
cent non-Federal  share,  with  interest, 
over  a  period  of  15  years. 

Title  III  also  provides  a  comprehen- 
sive mechanism  to  encourage  non-Fed- 


eral interests  to  undertake  local  flood 
protection  work  in  order  to  alleviate 
flood  damages  in  the  period  preceding 
authorization  and  construction  of  a 
Federal  project,  and  to  ensure  that 
they  will  not  be  penalized  for  doing  so. 
If  non-Federal  interests  perform  work 
prior  to  a  study,  the  benefits  and  costs 
are  to  be  included  in  the  study.  This  is 
important  because  the  local  work 
often  is  the  first  increment  which  cap- 
tures many  of  the  benefits  for  a  rela- 
tively low  cost,  and  the  corps  would 
otherwise  be  able  only  to  consider  re- 
maining benefits  and  remaining  costs, 
which  would  adversely  affect  the 
project's  benefit-to-cost  ratio. 

If  the  non-Federal  interests  perform 
the  work  during  the  study,  the  project 
report  is  to  include  a  recommendation 
that  it  be  counted  toward  the  local 
share. 

If  the  non-Federal  interests  con- 
struct part  of  an  authorized  project, 
their  costs  are  to  be  credited  toward 
their  required  contribution. 

Title  IV  authorizes  a  number  of 
projects  for  the  protection  of  shore- 
lines on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  gulf 
coasts  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on 
the  west  coast.  These  projects  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  planned 
and  designed  by  the  corps  in  full  com- 
pliance with  existing  environmental 
laws  and  regulations.  In  a  number  of 
these  projects,  however,  the  commit- 
tee has  recognized  remaining  concerns 
which  have  been  raised  by  environ- 
mental interests.  Therefore,  where  ap- 
propriate, the  committee  has  included 
special  provisions  to  ensure  the  protec- 
tion of  specific  environmental  assets 
and  features  such  as  sea  turtle  popula- 
tions, sea  grass  communities,  bird 
sanctuaries,  and  sensitive  coral  reefs. 

Title  V  authorizes  55  projects  for 
water  resources  conservation  and  de- 
velopment purposes— including  mitiga- 
tion of  damages  to  fish  and  wildlife, 
which  is  an  important  environmental 
issue,  water  supply,  hydroelectric 
power,  streambank  erosion  control, 
navigation,  and  other  purposes.  Here, 
again,  the  committee  has  included 
many  detailed  provisions  designed  to 
protect  specific  environmental  values. 

Title  VI  authorizes  the  corps  to  con- 
duct a  number  of  studies.  These  in- 
clude studies  of  specific  water  re- 
sources problems  in  particular  local- 
ities, as  well  as  studies  of  a  more  gen- 
eral nature.  I  will  describe  a  few  of  the 
most  important  provisions  for  studies 
of  a  general  nature. 

Section  604  directs  the  corps  to 
study  the  possibility  of  rehabilitating 
the  hydroelectric  potential  at  former 
industrial  sites,  mill  races,  and  other 
existing  facilities. 

Section  605  directs  the  corps  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  utilizing  the  corps'  capa- 
bilities to  conserve  indigenous  wildlife 
and  wildlife  habitats,  including  creat- 
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ing  alternative   habitats,   and    benefi 
cialiy  modifying  existing  habitats. 

Section  606  authorizes  the  corps  to 
make  a  nationwide  study  of  the  Na- 
tions flood  problems  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  projects  in  reduc- 
ing losses  from  floods.  This  study  is 
particularly  necessary  in  order  to  ade- 
quately judge  fuitire  needs,  which  are 
constantly  changing,  and  the  proper 
Federal  interest  in  fulfilling  tho.se 
needs. 

Section  610  directs  the  corps  to  pre- 
pare an  estimate  of  the  long-range 
capital  investment  needs  for  water  re- 
sources programs  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion—including investment  needs  for 
ports,  inland  waterway  transportation, 
flood  control,  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply,  hydroelectric  power, 
recreation,  and  the  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  and  enhancement  associ- 
ated with  those  programs.  Many  corps 
projects— particularly  many  of  the 
locks  and  dams  on  the  inland  water- 
ways—have reached  or  are  nearing  the 
end  of  their  useful  lives  and  need  re- 
habilitation or  replacement.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources needs  are  yet  to  be  met.  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  of  flood  control 
and  water  supply.  The  information 
contained  in  this  report  is  neces.sary  to 
enable  the  Congre.ss  to  make  appropri- 
ate budgetary  and  policy  decisions 
with  regard  to  future  water  resources 
projects. 

Section  614  directs  the  corps  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  authorized  water  re- 
sources studies  for  which  no  report 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Congre.ss. 
and  to  make  recommendations  with 
respect  to  each  such  study  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  should  continue  to 
be  authorized.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  authorized  studies  which 
have  not  been  completed  or  which 
have  never  been  commenced  The  in- 
formation provided  pursuant  to  this 
section  will  enable  the  Congre.ss  to 
pass  legislation  deauthorizing  studies 
which  are  no  longer  needed. 

Title  VII  contains  a  number  of 
project  modifications  for  a  number  of 
authorized  water  resources  projects. 
These  modifications  were  all  analyzed 
by  the  committee  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  and  were  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  functioning  of  the 
projects  to  which  they  relate. 

Title  VIII.  which  is  a  very  important 
title  under  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Bob  Edgar. 
as  I  noted  earlier,  relates  to  water 
supply.  Subtitle  A  establishes  a  loan 
program  to  be  administered  by  the 
corps  for  the  purpose  of  repairing,  re- 
habilitating, expanding,  and  improving 
public  water  supply  systems  and  pub- 
licly regulated  water  supply  systems. 
These  loans  are  limited  to  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  water  supply  project 
for  which  each  loan  is  made,  with  an 
annual  limit  of  $40  million  for  each 
project  and  an  annual  limit  of  $80  mil 


lion  for  any  State.  Before  receiving  a 
loan,  an  operator  must  implement  a 
water  conservation  program  in  order 
to  encourage  the  responsible  use  of 
water.  The  loans  will  be  repaid  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958.  This  sub- 
title also  authorizes  16  water  supply 
projects  to  receive  loans  under  subtitle 
A.  subject  to  all  the  applicable  require- 
ments established  for  the  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Subtitle  B  of  title  VIII  declares  a  na- 
tional interest  in  economically  con- 
.serving  existing  water  supplies  and  in 
economically  developing  new  supplies 
through  Federal  participation  in  the 
repair,  rehabilitation,  and  improve- 
ment of  water  supply  systems  and 
through  Federal  construction  of 
single-purpose,  as  well  as  multiple-pur- 
pose, water  supply  projects.  The  non- 
Federal  share  of  such  projects  is  to  be 
100  percent,  with  the  non-Federal  in- 
terests initially  providing  the  neces- 
sary lands,  easements,  rights-of-way 
and  relocations,  up  to  a  cap  of  20  per- 
cent, and  repaying  the  remaining  80 
percent  of  the  project  costs  over  a 
period  of  up  to  50  years  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958.  Where  the  value 
of  nece.ssary  lands.  ea.sements,  rights- 
of-way  and  relocations  is  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  project  costs  allocable 
to  water  supply,  the  difference  must 
be  paid  in  cash  by  the  non-Federal  in- 
terests before  construction.  This  sub- 
title also  authorizes  a  number  of  spe- 
cific Federal  water  supply  projects. 

Title  IX  changes  the  names  of  eight 
water  re.sources  projects  which  have 
been  constructed  by  the  corps  and 
names  specific  features  of  two  other 
such  projects.  One  naming  is  geo- 
graphical and  the  others  are  in  honor 
of  prominent  individuals  who  have 
contributed  their  efforts  to  the  devel- 
opment of  water  resources. 

Title  X.  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
deauthorizes  more  than  300  previously 
authorized  corps  projects  or  portions 
of  projects.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  estimated  that,  if  these 
projects  were  funded.  Federal  outlays 
would  be  approximately  $17  billion, 
and  outlays  by  non-Federal  units  of 
government  would  be  approximately 
$3.1  billion  through  fi.scal  year  1996. 

Title  XI  consists  of  a  number  of  gen- 
eral provisions  relating  to  the  corps' 
water  resources  program.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  most  important 
provisions  contained  in  that  title. 

Section  1101  defines  the  objectives 
for  which  corps  water  re.sources 
projects  are  to  be  planned,  including 
the  objectives  of  enhancing  regional 
economic  development,  the  quality  of 
the  total  environment,  the  well-being 
and  quality  of  life  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  prevention  of  lo.ss 
of  life,  and  national  economic  develop- 
ment. It  also  provides  that  the  bene- 
fits and  costs  attributable  to  these  ob- 


jectives—both quantifiable  and  un- 
quantifiable— shall  be  included  in  the 
corps'  evaluations  of  benefits  and  costs 
for  corps  projects. 

Section  1102  requires  for  the  first 
time  that  non-Federal  interests  con- 
tribute 25  percent  of  the  costs  of  any 
feasibility  report  for  any  water  re- 
sources study  prepared  by  the  corps. 
An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of 
inland  waterway  projects,  for  which 
the  benefits  are  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  too  widespread  to  be  spe- 
cifically identified  with  individual 
local  governmental  entities. 

Section  1103  provides  that  in  the 
evaluation  of  corps  projects,  the  bene- 
fits attributable  to  environmental 
measures  shall  be  deemed  to  be  at 
least  to  equal  to  the  costs  of  those 
measures. 

Section  1104  establishes  a  new  $35 
million  environmental  protection  and 
mitigation  fund.  Amounts  in  this  fund 
are  to  be  available  for  undertaking,  in 
advance  of  the  construction  of  any 
corps  project,  any  measures  author- 
ized as  part  of  the  project  which  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  that  project-in- 
duced lo.sses  to  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
duction and  habitat  will  be  mitigated. 
This  fund  will  be  reimbursed  when  ap- 
propriations are  made  for  particular 
projects. 

Section  1109  authorizes  the  corps  to 
restore  to  a  safe  condition  dams  owned 
by  States  and  local  governments  when 
those  dams  have  been  found  to  be  haz- 
ardous as  a  part  of  the  corps'  inspec- 
tion of  dams  program.  The  costs  of 
such  restorations  are  to  be  repaid  by 
non-Federal  interests  within  a  period 
of  50  years  at  the  interest  rate  speci- 
fied by  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958. 

Section  1122  relates  to  the  master 
plan  for  the  management  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  system,  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  Basin  Commission  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-502.  This  section  con- 
tains congressional  approval  of  the 
master  plan  as  a  guide  for  future 
water  policy  on  the  upper  Mississippi 
River  system  and  grants  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  appropriate  States 
to  enter  into  agreements  for  coopera- 
tive effort  for  mutual  assistance  in  the 
comprehensive  planning  for  the  use, 
protection,  growth,  and  development 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  system. 
It  also  authorizes  the  corps  and  the 
Interior  Department,  in  consulation 
with  the  States,  to  undertake  a  pro- 
gram, as  identified  in  the  master  plan, 
for  the  planning,  construction,  and 
evaluation  of  measures  for  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  rehabilitation  and  en- 
hancement, implementation  of  a  long- 
term  resources  monitoring  program, 
and  implementation  of  a  computerized 
inventory  and  analysis  system. 

Section  1128  modifies  the  corps'  au- 
thority to  accept  contributed  funds  to 
be    used   in   connection   with   project 


construction  to  provide  that  no  funds 
may  be  accepted  and  expended  unless 
such  acceptance  and  expenditure  have 
been  specifically  authorized  by  law.  It 
also  amends  in  the  same  fashion  the 
corps'  authority  to  accept  advances  of 
funds  to  be  expended  in  connection 
with  construction  of  projects  from 
non-Federal  interests.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  cited  these  stat- 
utes as  authority  for  its  policies  that 
no  funds  will  be  recommended  for  new 
water  project  construction  starts 
unless  the  non-Federal  interests  agree 
to  provide  local  cooperation  greater 
than  that  required  by  the  project's  au- 
thorization. Our  committee  feels  very 
strongly  that  changes  in  cost-sharing 
for  authorized  projects  should  be 
made  by  Congress— as  they  have  been 
in  this  bill— and  not  unilaterally  by 
the  administration  without  the  benefit 
of  congressional  review  and  action. 

Section  1135  authorizes  the  corps  to 
review  the  operation  of  previously  con- 
structed projects  in  order  to  determine 
the  need  of  modifications  in  the  struc- 
tures and  operations  of  those  projects 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  in  the  public 
interest.  Many  of  the  older  corps' 
projects  were  constructed  without  cur- 
rent higher  requirements  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  environment,  and 
there  are  other  instances  where  unex- 
pected environmental  effects  have  oc- 
curred. The  corps  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  a  2-year  demonstration 
project  to  make  project  modifications 
which  the  corps  determines  are  feasi- 
ble and  consistent  with  authorized 
project  purposes  and  which  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  environment 
in  the  public  interest. 

Section  1148  amend  the  corps'  vari- 
ous continuing  small  project  authori- 
ties by  increasing  the  limitations  on 
individual  project  costs  and  overall 
annual  limitations  to  reflect  cost  in- 
creases which  have  occurred  generally 
in  the  construction  industry.  Under 
these  continuing  authorities,  which 
apply  to  a  wide  variety  of  types  of 
projects,  the  corps  is  authorized,  with- 
out the  specific  authorization  of  Con- 
gress, to  undertake  project  construc- 
tion. 

Section  1150  provides  limited  au- 
thority for  continued  planning  and  en- 
gineering of  water  resources  projects 
between  the  completion  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers'  report  and  the  authori- 
zation of  the  project.  It  is  designed  to 
maintain  the  continuity  of  the  plan- 
ning efforts  so  that  important  time 
will  not  be  lost  in  restudies  and  re- 
evaluations  and  in  the  assembly  of 
new  project  study  teams. 

Section  1152  provides  that  the  corps, 
in  recommending  funding  for  con- 
struction of  water  resources  projects, 
shall  not  give  priority  to  any  project 
for  which  the  non-Federal  interests 
agree  to  provide  a  greater  non-Federal 
share  than  is  required  by  the  law  au- 


thorizing that  project.  Our  committee 
strongly  feels  that  the  determination 
of  which  water  resources  projects  are 
to  be  recommended  for  construction 
funding  should  not  be  based  on  the  fi- 
nancial capabilities  of  non-Federal  in- 
terests to  contribute  greater  amounts 
of  money  than  required  by  the  laws 
authorizing  those  projects. 

Title  XU  establishes  a  National 
Board  on  Water  Resources  Policy  to 
replace  the  Water  Resources  Council. 
The  Board's  duties  and  responsibilities 
will  be  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Council,  but  the  Board  will  be  a 
smaller,  more  efficient  and  more  inde- 
pendent organization.  The  Board  will 
be  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
major  Federal  water  resources  agen- 
cies, together  with  two  other  members 
and  a  chairman  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Among  other  things, 
the  Board  will  be  responsible  for  es- 
tablishing principles  and  standards  for 
the  formulation  and  evaluation  of 
Federal  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources projects.  The  establishment  of 
this  Board  is  critical  to  the  establish- 
ment and  implementation  of  a  bal- 
anced water  resources  policy.  The 
Board's  independence  and  openness 
will  ensure  that  all  points  of  view  will 
be  considered  and  that  one  agency's 
programs  and  policies  will  not  be  fa- 
vored over  or  imposed  on  other  agen- 
cies, which  can  result  in  regional 
biases  in  water  resources  development. 

Title  XIII  establishes  a  port  infra- 
structure development  and  improve- 
ment trust  fund,  and  provides  that 
there  is  to  be  appropriated  each  year 
to  that  fund  an  amount  equal  to  the 
customs  duties  collected  during  the 
preceding  year,  but  not  to  exceed  $2 
billion  annually.  Amounts  in  the  trust 
fund  will  be  available  as  provided  by 
appropriations  acts  for  studies,  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance 
of  general  cargo  and  deep-draft 
projects;  for  studies,  construction,  re- 
habilitation and  maintenance  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project;  and  for 
making  payments  to  any  non-Federal 
interest  which  has  planned,  designed 
or  constructed  a  port  in  accordance 
with  section  104. 

Title  XIV  relates  to  bridges  over 
navigable  waters.  It  provides  Federal 
assistance  for  the  relocation  of  two 
bridges  that  have  become  obstructions 
to  navigation  as  a  result  of  local  land 
subsidence  problems. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  title  XV  re- 
quires that  any  report  dealing  with 
fish  and  wildlife  mitigation,  benthic 
environmental  repercussions  or  ecosys- 
tem mitigation,  that  is  required  to  be 
sent  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  also  be 
sent  to  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3678,  which  is 
the  result  of  over  3  years  of  intense 
study  by  our  committee,  represents 
the  first  major  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  since  1970— and  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  environmentally  sensi- 
tive water  resources  bill  ever  devel- 
oped. It  is  necessary  to  the  dynamics 
of  our  Nation's  economy;  it  is  timely; 
and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule  so  that 
we  may  proceed  with  it  to  the  floor  as 
soon  as  possible. 

D  1530 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
3678  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  by  the 
Speaker  for  consideration  of  some  spe- 
cific sections  and  all  of  title  XII. 

Our  committee  considered  the  bill 
and  recommended  certain  clarifying 
amendments. 

The  amendments  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs are  incorporated  in  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which,  under  the  rule,  will  be  consid- 
ered as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
poses of  amendment. 

After  approving  the  amendments 
which  are  in  the  bill  to  be  considered, 
our  committee  ordered  the  bill  report- 
ed favorably  to  the  Hou.se,  with  those 
proposed  amendments. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  as 
amended,  does  have  the  support  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  we  urge  its  approval  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Kazen]  for  his  generous  remarks  and 
also  comment  on  the  excellent  contri- 
bution that  has  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
We  appreciate  their  .support. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  my  colleague  and 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  for  his  leadership  in 
bringing  this  complex  and  substantial 
legislation  to  the  floor  today.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  with 
the  help  of  all  subcommittee  and  com- 
mittee members,  has  labored  exten- 
sively to  craft  a  reasonable  piece  of 
legislation  which  is  fair  and  which  will 
not  unduly  burden  the  Federal  coffers. 

Mr.  Roe  has  allowed  various  impor- 
tant projects  to  be  included  in  this  leg- 
islation. This  is  crucial  to  many  of  our 
citizens  who  cannot  wait  7  to  10  years 
for  the  next  major  water  resources  bill 
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to  be  considered  by  the  lawmakers  of 
this  country. 

I  am  proud  to  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation,  as  amended  by  the 
substitute  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
will  authorize  projects  which  are  vital 
to  the  well  being  of  our  citizenry,  eco- 
nomic and  otherwise.  The  flood  con- 
trol projects  will  save  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  lives  and  financial  ruin.  The 
port  projects  will  enhance  the  econo 
my  of  those  areas  involved  by  develop- 
ing these  resources  for  national  and 
international  trade.  These  port 
projects  are  also  important  because  of 
the  role  they  play  in  our  national  de- 
fense. 

For  the  first  time,  this  bill  will  inte- 
grate the  authorization  and  deauthor- 
izption  of  all  types  of  water  resources 
projects.  Also,  it  creates  reasonable 
and  equitable  cost  sharing  where  such 
a  measure  is  appropriate. 

Among  the  projects  which  this  bill 
authorizes  is  a  very  important  port 
project  for  Puerto  Rico,  the  San  Juan 
Harbor  project.  San  Juan  Harbor  is 
the  most  important  American  port  fa- 
cility in  the  Caribbean.  It  plays  an  es- 
sential role  in  the  administrations 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  as  a  funda- 
mental link  in  trade  between  the 
United  States,  including  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  CBI  countries.  This  harbor  is 
also  important  to  our  national  defense 
in  both  readiness  training  as  well  as 
naval  operations.  San  Juan  Harbor  is 
used  by  both  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet 
and  NATO  during  training  exercises 
along  our  east  coast.  This  harbor  is  a 
vital  part  of  Puerto  Rico's  economy. 
Eighty  percent  of  all  cargo  entering  or 
leaving  Puerto  Rico  is  handled  by  the 
Port  of  San  Juan. 

Among  the  changes  which  the  plan 
calls  for  are  the  follow  ing: 

First,  modifying  the  treacherous  bar 
channel  to  allow  easier  access  to  the 
port. 

Second,  deepening  the  Anegado 
channel  and  easing  the  bend  at  the 
junction  with  the  Army  terminal 
channel. 

Third,  deepening  the  cruise  ship 
basin  to  36  feet.  The.se  navigation  im- 
provements will  not  only  reduce  the 
possibility  of  accidents  inside  the  port, 
it  will  also  allow  San  Juan  to  continue 
its  vital  role  as  the  Commonwealth's 
principal  harbor. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Roe  and  Mr.  Howard,  for  including  a 
vital  flood  control  project  in  San  Juan, 
PR,  as  part  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment they  offer.  The  flood  control 
project  for  the  Rio  Puerto  Nuevo  and 
its  tributaries  will  protect  vast  por- 
tions of  the  San  Juan  metropolitan 
area  from  serious  devastation  which 
would  take  place  if  a  major  natural 
disaster  occurred  in  the  island. 

Close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  live  in  the  basin  of  the  Rio 
Puerto  Nuevo,  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  of  San  Juan,  When  the  river 


overflows,  it  affects  over  6,000  fami- 
lies, numerous  public  buildings  and  fa- 
cilities including  the  general  post 
office.  National  Guard  Armory,  police 
headquarters,  port  facilities,  and  Plaza 
Las  Americas,  the  largest  shopping 
center  in  the  Caribbean.  The  most  im- 
portant transportation  arteries  sup- 
porting the  economic  base  of  San  Juan 
and  providing  access  to  the  VA  hospi- 
tal and  medical  center  of  Puerto  Rico 
are  affected.  Damage  from  the  floods 
is  estimated  at  $20  million  annually. 

The  improvement  suggested  includes 
a  concrete  channel  of  about  10  kilome- 
ters along  the  river's  principal  tribu- 
taries. Total  construction  cost,  as  esti- 
mated in  the  draft  report  by  the  Jack- 
.sonville  district  engineer,  dated  De- 
cember 1981,  is  $201  million.  The  total 
annual  benefits  of  the  project  is  esti- 
mated to  be  over  $30  million.  As  pro- 
posed, the  project  has  a  cost  to  benefit 
ratio  of  1.9/1. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  for 
acting  on  my  request  to  help  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The.se  two  projects  are  representa- 
tive of  the  vast  economic  impact  this 
bill  will  have  on  the  many  communi- 
ties it  affects.  For  this  reason,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  overwhelm- 
ingly this  essential  legislation. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico  [Mr. 
CoRRADA]  for  his  support  and  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3678,  the  Water  Re- 
sources. Conservation.  Development 
and  Infrastructure  Improvement  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1984.  This  bill  is 
the  product  of  extensive  hearings,  nu- 
merous studies,  and  indepth  consider- 
ation by  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources.  Thirty-three  days  of  hear- 
ings were  held  over  a  2-year  period, 
during  which  testimony  was  received 
from  486  witnesses,  including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Federal  and  State  of- 
ficials, representatives  of  local  organi- 
zations, environmental  groups,  and  in- 
terested citizens.  I  am  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  the  many  hours  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  of  the  full 
committee,  devoted  to  this  legislation. 
I  wish  to  expre.ss  my  gratitude  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Congressman  Roe]  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
Congressman  Howard.  I  especially 
want  to  acknowledge  their  outstanding 
leadership  and  that  of  our  committee's 
ranking  Republican.  Congressman 
Snyder.  In  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  for  consideration.  Through 
their  many  hours  of  work.  H.R.  3678 
was  reported  unanimously  from  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  enjoys 


the  cosponsorship  of  most  of  our  com- 
mittee members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3678  is  a  much 
needed  piece  of  legislation  which  is 
long  overdue.  This  body  has  not  acted 
upon  a  comprehensive  water  resources 
development  bill  in  more  than  4  years. 

Many  of  you  remember  the  fate  of 
the  predecessors  to  today's  bill.  During 
the  95th  Congress,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  passed  counterpart  omni- 
bus water  project  authorization  bills. 
However,  on  the  final  day  of  that  Con- 
gress, the  compromise  bill,  having 
been  approved  a  few  hours  earlier  by 
the  Senate,  died  in  this  Chamber— de- 
spite strong  support  for  it  -when  it 
was  considered  as  the  last  bill  of  the 
year  and  a  quorum  was  not  present  to 
ratify  final  passage. 

H.R.  4788.  developed  during  the  96th 
Congress,  began  with  indepth  hearings 
and  built  upon  the  work  of  the  95th 
Congress.  The  bill  passed  resoundingly 
in  the  House.  However,  it  was  never 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor,  again  fail- 
ing to  become  public  law. 

Work  continued  during  the  97th 
Congress  and  progress  was  made  in 
perfecting  the  legislation. 

As  a  result,  we  have  before  us  today 
a  bill  based  upon  the  accumulated 
work  and  effort  of  the  last  four  Con- 
gres,ses.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  water 
resources  development  bill  was  signed 
into  law  in  1976.  The  last  true  con- 
struction authorization  bill  was  signed 
into  law  in  1970  because  the  1974  and 
1976  acts  consisted  primarily  of  au- 
thorizations for  advanced  engineering 
and  design  of  projects  rather  than  for 
construction.  It  is  time  to  act.  Four- 
teen years  is  far  too  long  to  wait  for 
legislation  addressing  the  physical 
plant  and  public  works  infrastructure 
of  this  country.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  such  inaction  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  each  of  my 
colleagues  are  aware  of  the  glaring 
problems  and  deficiences  or  our  exist- 
ing public  facilities.  Our  infrastructure 
is  wearing  out  faster  than  it  is  being 
replaced,  undermining  efforts  to  revi- 
talize the  economy  and  threatening 
the  continuation  of  basic  Government 
services.  For  too  many  years,  our  basic 
policies  have  favored  consumption 
over  investment.  While  the  Nation  has 
been  able  to  live  off  its  past  accom- 
plishments, deferring  capital  invest- 
ment to  subsidize  current  consumption 
we  have  reached  the  point  where 
maintaining  the  status  quo,  not  to 
mention  improving  our  Nations  econo- 
my and  quality  of  life,  requires  sub- 
stantial increases  in  both  real  levels  of 
investment  and  the  share  of  GNP  de- 
voted to  investment  in  our  capital 
plant. 

Our  failure  to  acknowledge  these 
needs  has  resulted  in  growing  econom- 
ic problems  which  cannot  simply  be 
set  aside  for  future  consideration.  We 
are    fast    approaching    the    situation 


where  the  deteriorated  or  outdated 
conditions  themselves  are  posing  bot- 
tlenecks to  national  economic  growth. 
Examples  abound. 

Our  water  resources  Infrastructure 
forms  a  vital  part  of  our  Nation's 
transport  system,  its  economy  and 
well-being.  Yet,  that  system  is  in  criti- 
cal need  of  repair,  rehabilitation,  and 
improvement.  On  the  inland  water- 
ways many  of  our  canals,  locks  and 
dams  are  past  the  end  of  their  design 
lives.  Of  the  194  locks  in  the  inland 
waterway  system  the  average  age  is  40 
years,  and  some  locks  are  approaching 
80  years  of  service. 

Major  dredging  of  the  Nation's  ports 
is  essential  to  accommodate  expanding 
shipping  needs.  Today's  large  cargo 
carriers  require  depths  of  55  feet  or 
more.  Yet  major  U.S.  ports  average 
only  45  feet  in  depth.  Numerous  in- 
stances can  be  cited  of  existing  harbor 
facilities  unable  to  efficiently  service 
world  shipping  coming  to  American 
docks.  This  situation  will  only  worsen 
as  our  foreign  trading  partners  and 
competitors  continue  their  moderniza- 
tion efforts. 

The  Nations  municipal  water  supply 
needs  are  substantial.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  estimated  that  the  756 
urban  areas  with  populations  over 
50,000  will  require  between  $75  and 
$110  billion  just  to  maintain  their  sys- 
tems over  the  next  20  years.  Approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  those  756  areas 
will  face  investment  shortfalls,  even  if 
present  water  rates  are  doubled  to 
produce  new  capital. 

A  significant  number  of  the  Nation's 
43,500  dams  require  investment  to 
reduce  hazards.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers had  inspected  9,000  of  these  fa- 
cilities and  found  many  in  need  of 
safety  improvements  and  repair. 

H.R.  3678  addresses  these  and  other 
concerns.  It  contains  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  solve  basic  water  problems 
and  presents  a  rational,  reasonable, 
planned,  and  orderly  approach  to  the 
development  of  America's  water  re- 
sources and  public  works  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  of  public 
works  and  water  resources  develop- 
ment has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to 
this  body  since  the  very  beginnings  of 
our  Republic.  Federal  law  relating  to 
these  programs  and  their  management 
is  an  everchanging  body  of  law  which 
has  developed  over  a  period  of  150 
years.  It  is  a  fluid,  changing,  dynamic 
body  of  law  that  has  continually  been 
modified  and  amended  to  address  the 
existing  problems  and  changing  prior- 
ities of  the  Nation.  Our  Nation  has 
progressed  from  an  early  emphasis  on 
economic  growth,  as  evidenced  by  the 
settling  of  the  West  during  the  mid- 
1800's  and  the  harnessing  of  our  major 
river  basins  through  the  first  part  of 
this  century;  through  the  environmen- 
tal and  special  planning  concerns  of 
the  1970's;  to  today's  need  for  a  bal- 
anced approach  emphasizing  both  the 


economic  and  environmental  concerns 
of  our  population.  The  bill  you  have 
before  you— and  the  policy  and  proce- 
dural changes  contained  in  it— does 
nothing  more  than  reflect  the  special 
set  of  circumstances  and  problems 
that  face  our  Nation  today.  It  is  a  bill 
we  can  all  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  is  traditional  with 
water  resources  development  bills. 
H.R.  3678  contains  a  number  of 
project  authorizations,  authorizations 
for  water  resources  project  studies, 
modifications  to  authorized  projects, 
and  other  provisions  generally  affect- 
ing the  water  resources  development 
program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Yet  this  bill  goes  beyond  the  tradition- 
al. It  includes  a  program  for  assistance 
to  communities  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  rehabilitation  of 
water  supply  systems.  It  includes  the 
creation  of  a  National  Board  on  Water 
Resources  Policy  and  deauthorizes  a 
large  number  of  other  water  resources 
development  projects  which  have  not 
been  constructed.  It  directs  the  imple- 
mentation of  new  policies  designed  to 
be  responsive  to  the  critical  water  re- 
sources needs  of  our  Nation.  In  short, 
this  bill  reflects  over  a  decade  of  de- 
tailed planning  and  study  of  the  water 
resource  problems  throughout  the 
Nation. 

A  matter  of  great  concern  addressed 
by  H.R.  3678  is  that  of  port  develop- 
ment. Six  deep-draft  navigation 
projects  are  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion. Twenty-eight  projects  for  im- 
provement of  general  cargo  ports  are 
included  in  the  bill.  Perhaps  nowhere 
is  the  payback  on  Federal  dollar  in- 
vestment higher  than  that  associated 
with  port  development.  A  substantial 
portion  of  the  Nation's  export  and 
import  trade  moves  through  our  ports. 
In  calendar  year  1982.  total  tonnage 
exceeded  780  million  tons  with  total 
value  of  that  tonnage  exceeding  $280 
billion.  Annual  customs  revenue  for 
that  year  exceeded  $9  billion.  Yet  that 
$9  billion  only  reflects  specifically 
itemized  returns.  There  is  no  real  way 
to  gauge  what  the  benefits  to  the  Fed- 
eral coffers  are  when  you  factor  in 
jobs  and  other  kinds  of  economic  ac- 
tivity generated  by  that  shipping. 
When  over  50  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion lives  in  coastal  areas  and  we  see 
increased  migration  of  our  citizens  in 
that  direction,  the  significance  of  en- 
hanced port  activity  becomes  appar- 
ent. This  bill  addresses  those  opportu- 
nities on  a  priority  basis. 

It  establishes  a  $2  billion  a  year 
trust  fund  derived  from  customs  re- 
ceipts to  finance  port  development,  de- 
velopment that  is  linked  to  State  and 
local  cooperation.  The  linkage,  howev- 
er, is  not  designed  to  place  impossible 
burdens  on  our  local  governments. 
Rather  this  legislation  allows  100  per- 
cent Federal  funding  of  all  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  associated  with 
ports  having  a  depth  of  45  feet  or  less. 


The  45-foot  depth  establishes  a  base 
standard  of  Federal  involvement.  Yet. 
our  ports  require  depths  beyond  45 
feet  and  we  recognize  that  need.  Re- 
sponsibility for  providing  those  excess 
depths,  however,  is  not  a  total  Federal 
responsibility. 

As  such,  this  bill  provides  for  50-50 
Federal/non-Federal  sharing  of  all  in- 
cremental costs  associated  with  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  ports 
with  depths  in  excess  of  45  feet.  Non- 
Federal  participation  in  these  costs  is 
appropriate  since  the  greater  depths 
serve  specialized  vessels  and  cargoes 
and  are  used  by  a  small  segment  of  the 
market.  Further,  this  bill  allows  local 
interests  to  proceed  with  both  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  authorized 
projects,  subject  to  approval,  and  be 
reimbursed  appropriate  costs,  thus  al- 
lowing flexibility  and  insuring  a  speed- 
ing up  of  the  construction  process. 

I  have  previously  referred  to  some  of 
the  problems  associated  with  the 
marked  deterioration  of  our  inland  wa- 
terway transportation  system.  The  ef- 
ficiency of  that  system  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  me  and  my  constitu- 
ents. This  legislation  authorizes  con- 
struction of  seven  critically  required 
lock  and  dam  projects  on  the  inland 
waterway  system,  projects  which  con- 
sist of  the  replacement  of  obsolete 
structures  and  improvements  to  struc- 
tures needed  to  prevent  unacceptable 
constraints  on  navigation. 

Some  have  suggested  that  this  body 
seek  increased  cost  recovery  for  the 
expense  of  these  improvements.  Yet.  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  such  cost  re- 
covery can  have  serious  adverse  eco- 
nomic impacts,  not  only  on  the  inland 
waterways  transportation  industry, 
but  on  many  of  our  major  commod- 
ities. Those  impacts  can  reduce  our 
competitive  position  in  world  trade. 
This  bill  effects  a  reasonable  alterna- 
tive. In  1978  we  imposed  a  fuel  tax  on 
commercial  users  of  the  inland  water- 
way. The  revenue  from  those  taxes 
were  deposited  in  the  inland  waterway 
trust  fund  and  today  amount  to  more 
than  $90  million.  The  users  of  the 
inland  waterway  have  paid  those  taxes 
and  this  legislation  provides  that  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  new  construction 
on  the  inland  waterway  be  paid  for  out 
of  that  trust  fund.  This  legislation, 
therefore,  provides  that  those  who  use 
the  system  bear  some  of  the  costs  of 
improvement,  but  it  also  provides  that 
,  the  great  benefit  to  this  Nation  as  a 
whole  is  not  shouldered  completely  by 
those  few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  improvements  to  our 
deep  ports  and  to  the  inland  waterway 
system  are  not  the  only  items  subject 
to  co,st  sharing  under  this  bill.  H.R. 
3678  also  establishes  a  consistent,  eq- 
uitable cost  sharing  arrangement  be- 
tween Federal  and  non-Federal  inter- 
ests for  flood  control  projects. 
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Historically,  we  have  required  non- 
Federal  interests:  First,  to  provide  the 
necessary  lands,  easements,  rights-of- 
way  and  relocations  for  flood  control 
projects;  second,  to  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages  due 
to  construction;  and  third,  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  finished  project. 
Non-Federal  costs  have  thus  varied 
widely  depending  upon  the  require- 
ments of  each  individual  project. 

This  legislation  removes  that  hap- 
penstance of  geography  with  respect 
to  non-Federal  funding  of  project 
costs.  In  its  stead,  it  substitutes  an  eq- 
uitable, fair  approach  to  non-Federal 
cost  sharing  on  flood  control  projects. 
This  bill  establishes  a  25-percent  floor 
with  respect  to  the  non-Federal  share 
of  project  costs.  If  lands,  easements, 
rights-of-way  and  relocations  do  not 
equal  at  least  25  percent  of  project 
costs,  then  the  bill  requires  the  differ- 
ence to  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  cash  over  a  period  of  15  years. 
If  those  costs  exceed  25  percent  of 
project  costs,  then  the  project  sponsor 
is  required  to  pay  the  excess,  but  only 
up  to  a  30-percent  cap. 

Consistent  with  this  policy,  H.R. 
3678  establishes  new  guidelines  on 
water  resource  studies  requiring  local 
governments  to  shoulder  25  percent  of 
the  cost  of  any  study,  with  payment  of 
that  25  percent  to  be  at  least  one-half 
in  cash  and  up  to  one-half  in  kind.  The 
bill  also  authorizes  the  construction  of 
72  projects  for  the  control  of  floodwa- 
ters  and  includes  provisions,  subject  to 
approval,  to  allow  non-Federal  interest 
to  proceed  with  flood  control  efforts 
and  seek  subsequent  reimbursement  of 
costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  inno- 
vative and  significant  provisions  of 
this  bill  is  title  VIII,  which  establishes 
a  new  program  of  loan  assistance  to 
local  interests  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  construction  of  water  supply  fa- 
cilities. Many  of  our  water  supply  sys- 
tems are  deteriorated  and  in  need  of 
substantial  rehabilitation.  Yet  the 
owners  of  those  systems  have  experi- 
enced marked  difficulty  in  obtaining 
capital  to  fund  needed  improvements. 
This  legislation  addresses  those  needs. 
It  establishes  a  vehicle  to  provide  a 
source  of  supplemental  funding  with- 
out damaging  or  replacing  the  historic 
reliance  on  long-term  local  bonding 
sources  of  capital  for  water  supply  sys- 
tems. 

The  bill  authorizes  annual  appro- 
priations of  $800  million  for  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1987  for  the 
repair,  rehabilitation,  and  improve- 
ment of  water  supply  systems.  Loans 
from  this  fund  are  to  be  available  to 
water  suppliers,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, and  can  be  used  to  finance  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  approved 
project.  I  emphasize  that  this  is  a  loan 
program  and  that  the  recipient  is  re- 
quired to  pay  back  the  loan  over  a  50- 
year     period     with     interest.     Only 


projects  with  applications  approved  by 
resolutions  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Public  Works  Committees  can  receive 
these  loans.  A  cap  is  placed  on  any 
given  loan  of  $40  million  per  year  per 
project  and  provisions  are  included  to 
insure  that  no  more  than  $80  million 
per  year  is  loaned  for  projects  in  any 
given  State. 

The  net  result  is  an  innovative  ap- 
proach to  a  major  problem  facing  this 
country.  This  loan  program  is  not  a 
giveaway,  but  rather  is  a  reasonable, 
business-like  approach  to  investment. 
The  return  from  this  investment  is 
much  greater  than  the  simple  market 
rate  interest  provided  in  the  bill.  The 
return  is  the  improvement  and  result- 
ing economic  development  arising 
from  our  investment  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  their  very  nature, 
water  resources  projects  are  difficult 
to  evaluate.  Historically,  we  have 
relied  upon  a  benefit-cost  analysis.  Yet 
these  analyses  inevitably  have  short- 
comings. Costs  or  estimates  of  costs 
are  generally  easy  to  quantify.  Bene- 
fits, on  the  other  hand,  can  be  almost 
impossible  to  quantify.  The  end  result 
has  been  that  most  quantifiable  eco- 
nomic costs  of  a  project  are  counted 
while  many  of  the  benefits  relating  to 
environmental,  social,  and  quality  of 
life  issues  are  ignored  and  not  included 
in  the  benefit-cost  analysis. 

This  bill  addresses  that  problem  by 
providing  that  the  benefits  attributed 
to  environmental  measures  shall  -be 
deemed  to  at  least  equal  their  costs.  In 
other  words.  H.R.  3678  establishes  the 
general  policy  that  the  benefits  of 
measures  included  in  a  water  resources 
project  for  purposes  of  environmental 
quality  are  worth  their  economic  costs. 
This  is  a  significant  step  forward  and 
insures  that  projects  can  be  construct- 
ed and  operated  to  serve  not  only  their 
needed  purpose  but  also  to  ensure 
against  the  unnecessary  loss  of  envi- 
ronmental quality. 

Another  significant  environmentally 
protective  initiative  is  established  by 
H.R.  3678  to  ensure  in  advance  of  con- 
struction that  funds  are  available  to 
protect  environmental  values.  Histori- 
cally, we  have  lost  many  opportunities 
to  mitigate  environmental  losses 
simply  by  not  being  able  to  act  in  a 
timely  fashion— resulting  in  increased 
costs  and  ultimate  deterioration  of  the 
potential  benefits  from  our  water  re- 
source projects.  This  bill  establishes 
an  environmental  protection  and  miti- 
gation fund  to  provide  financial  re- 
sources which  can  be  utilized  prior  to 
a  project  s  construction  to  take  neces- 
sary measures  to  ensure  that  project- 
induced  losses  to  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
duction and  habitat  will  be  mitigated. 

H.R.  3678  also  establishes  a  new  na- 
tional board  on  water  resources  policy. 
The  board  is  directed  to  coordinate 
water  project  activities  of  the  Federal 
agencies  and  develop  principles  and 
standards    for    the    formulation    and 


evaluation  of  Federal  water  and  relat- 
ed land  resources  projects.  Member- 
ship of  the  board  is  composed  of  an  in- 
dependent chairman,  the  Secretaries 
of  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Army,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  one  member 
recommended  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  board  is  intended  to  func- 
tion as  a  reconstituted  and  improved 
Water  Resources  Council,  without  the 
institutional  shackles  that  so  severely 
limited  the  Council's  effectiveness, 
and  is  designed  to  facilitate  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  in  water  re- 
sources policymaking  at  the  national 
level. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
takes  a  bold,  forthright  approach  to 
reducing  the  existing  backlog  of  au- 
thorized but  outdated  projects.  Our 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee  spent 
many  hours  reviewing  the  project 
status  of  the  backlog  of  authorized  but 
unconstructed  water  resource  projects. 
Every  Member  of  Congress  was  per- 
sonally notified  of  all  projects  being 
considered  for  deauthorization  and 
the  views  of  each  Member  were  thor- 
oughly considered  before  deauthoriza- 
tion decisions  were  reached.  The  result 
is  the  deauthorization  of  more  than 
300  water  resource  projects  having  a 
potential  cost  savings  in  excess  of  $11 
billion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  only  touched 
on  what  I  considered  to  be  some  of  the 
more  important  policy  initiatives  con- 
tained in  this  legislation.  The  bill  con- 
tains many  more  items  which  I  have 
not  mentioned.  Fifteen  specific 
projects  are  authorized  for  shoreline 
protection.  Fifty-five  projects  dealing 
with  water  resource  conservation  and 
development  are  authorized  in  the  bill. 
A  number  of  feasibility  studies  on 
water  resource  projects  are  authorized 
and  numerous  project  modifications 
and  new  general  policies  are  estab- 
lished to  govern  water  resources  deci- 
sionmaking in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  3678  is  a  down- 
payment  on  the  improvement  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  basic  public  works 
infrastructure  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
bold  step  and  not  one  that  should  be 
taken  lightly.  Yet,  it  reflects  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  body  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  action  to  avoid  further  de- 
terioration. 

The  meml)ers  of  our  committee  have 
studied  this  legislation  in  detail.  Time 
was  spent  not  only  on  the  specific 
projects  but  also  on  determining  the 
manner  in  which  our  water  resources 
program  can  be  most  effectively  car- 
ried out.  These  concerns  are  reflected 
in  H.R.  3678— in  its  project  authoriza- 
tions, its  studies  and  its  general  provi- 
sions. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  enable  us 
to  meet  some  of  the  pressing  needs  of 
our  deteriorated  water  resources  infra- 


structure. More  importantly,  however, 
H.R.  3678  will  make  us  better  prepared 
for  the  future.  Without  this  legisla- 
tion, essential  needs  will  remain 
unmet,  to  the  detriment  not  just  of  a 
few,  or  of  scattered  regions,  but  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

I,  therefore,  urge,  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms,  the  passage  of  H.R. 
3678. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Stangeland]  has 
consumed  6  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Edgar]. 
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Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  8 
years  with  no  authorization  bill  get- 
ting past  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  on  to  the  President.  I  stand  here 
ready  to  support  this  legislation. 

H.R.  3678  has  a  number  of  major  en- 
vironmental improvements  and  na- 
tional policy  initiatives  that  I  think 
are  critical  to  our  Nation  and  critical 
to  the  whole  issue  of  developing  a 
sound  water  policy. 

Let  me  point  out  five  issues  that  are 
in  this  legislation  that  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  focus  on.  The  first  is  the 
question  of  fairness.  This  bill  for  the 
first  time  in  a  very  long  time  provides 
for  legitimate  water  needs  throughout 
all  regions  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
major  shift  from  simply  building  new 
water  systems  to  rehabilitating  and  re- 
constructing existing  water  systems 
throughout  the  Nation  that  we  put  in 
place  50  and  75  years  ago  and  that 
shift  from  new  starts  to  rehabilitation 
will  be  of  enormous  value  to  the  older 
industrial  areas  of  our  Nation,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  Northeast  and  the 
Midwest. 

The  second  major  policy  initiative  in 
the  bill  is  the  issue  of  cost  sharing,  de- 
manding that  each  new  project  coming 
on  line  wquld  have  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum of  25-percent  cost  sharing.  These 
cost  sharing  provisions  will  help  us  to 
develop  an  initiative  in  only  selecting 
those  projects  whose  local  supporters 
in  the  local  communities  and  States 
are  willing  to  come  up  with  their  fair 
share  of  the  funding  for  the  projects.  I 
think  this  will  eliminate  many  unnec- 
essary projects  that  may  have  been 
built  in  the  past. 

The  third  issue  is  the  issue  of  plan- 
ning and  environmental  mitigation. 
We  enable  with  this  legislation  the  op- 
portunity to  mitigate  projects  up  front 
so  that  we  do  not  do  the  kinds  of  seri- 
ous damage  to  our  environment  that 
some  previous  water  projects  may 
have  caused. 

The  fourth  major  area  is  the  deau- 
thorization of  existing  projects  that 
we  feel  should  not  be  built.  There  are 
some  $11  billion  worth  of  projects  that 
are  on  the  shelf  ready  to  go,  but  our 


committee  looking  at  those  projects 
feels  that  they  should  be  deauthor- 
ized. 

Finally,  there  is  a  major  rehabilita- 
tion of  aging  water  supply  systems. 
For  the  first  time,  working  through 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  we  set 
up  a  revolving  loan  fund  to  replace 
both  municipally  owned  and  industri- 
ally owned  water  systems.  This  will 
help  those  communities  that  have  sys- 
tems that  they  put  in  place  75  or  100 
years  ago  who  need  major  renovations, 
but  at  a  time  when  high  interest  rates 
are  forcing  them  not  to  be  able  to  go 
into  the  bond  market,  we  provide  some 
funding  in  this  legislation  to  replace 
those  aging  water  systems  and  then 
over  the  life  expectancy  of  those  water 
systems  we  expect  a  100-percent  recov- 
ery of  the  80-percent  Federal  loan 
that  will  be  provided. 

In  this  instance  of  aging  water 
supply  systems,  the  local  communities 
again  will  have  to  come  up  with  a  min- 
imum of  20-percent  funding,  assuring 
that  there  is  strong  local  interest  in 
the  program. 

So  for  the  issue  of  fairness,  the  issue 
of  cost  sharing,  the  issue  of  planning 
and  environmental  mitigation,  the 
deauthorizations  that  are  in  the  legis- 
lation and  the  establishment  of  the 
new  urban  revolving  loan  fund,  I  can 
in  all  good  conscience  support  this  leg- 
islation. While  I  have  been  the  major 
opponent  of  authorization  bills  dealing 
with  water  construction  and  supply,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

There  will  be  several  amendments 
offered  on  the  House  floor,  but  by  and 
large  I  think  this  legislation  is  not 
only  critical  and  important,  but  begins 
to  set  the  stage  for  setting  some  new- 
direction. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican. I  think  we  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Stance- 
land]  in  putting  together  a  bipartisan 
piece  of  legislation  that  works  and  I 
support  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
passage  of  H.R.  3678,  the  water  re- 
sources development  legislation.  Since 
I  have  been  one  of  the  most  vocal  crit- 
ics of  water  resources  policy  and  water 
projects  in  the  past,  I  should  take  a 
moment  to  explain  why  I  believe  that 
the  bill  before  us  addresses  several  of 
the  most  important  water  policy 
issues. 

The  questions  I  have  raised  about 
water  policy  in  the  past  have  been 
fairly  straightforward.  While  I  have 
often  criticized  individual  projects,  I 
have  also  attempted  to  point  out  the 
larger  policy  matters  which  cause 
wasteful  and  destructive  projects  to  be 
built.  One  of  the  major  issues  in  this 
program  has  been  its  balance  in  ad- 
dressing the  legitimate  water  needs  of 


all  regions  of  the  Nation.  Our  water 
program  has  made  massive  invest- 
ments to  irrigate  the  arid  Western 
States,  to  provide  water  supply  and 
flood  control  and  inland  navigation 
largely  in  the  South  and  West.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  the  needs  of  many  of 
our  older  cities  and  towns  have  been 
ignored.  Antiquated  water  supply  sys- 
tems in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Boston  have  been  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate, lead,  and  break  down.  In  some 
areas,  inadequate  water  supply  sys- 
tems have  led  to  serious  threats  to 
human  health. 

Another  issue  has  been  project  fi- 
nancing and  the  question  of  how  much 
local  beneficiaries  and  users  of 
projects  ought  to  share  in  the  burden 
of  construction  of  Federal  projects. 
Environmentalists  and  fiscal  conserv- 
atives have  long  argued  that  requiring 
a  minimum  amount  of  investment 
from  non-Federal  interests  is  the 
single  best  way  to  ensure  that  the 
projects  selected  for  construction  are 
needed  and  are  cost-effective.  The  re- 
quirement for  local  cost-sharing  helps 
to  free  project  selection  from  undue 
political  influence,  accidents  of  geogra- 
phy, and  other  arbitrary  factors. 

A  third  issue  has  been  proper  con- 
cern for  the  environment  in  the 
project  selection  and  planning  process 
and  adequate  mitigation  of  environ- 
mental damage  caused  by  construction 
of  water  projects. 

There  has  also  been  concern  about 
impartial  review  of  both  projects  and 
policy.  One  of  the  key  aspects  of 
review  has  been  the  need  to  deautho- 
rize  outmoded  projects  and  set  up  a 
process  whereby  projects  which  are 
not  funded  and  carried  out  can  be 
stricken  from  the  books. 

The  bill  before  us  addresses  these 
types  of  concerns  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant ways.  While  there  is  still  some 
disagreement  about  whether  this  legis- 
lation goes  far  enough  in  the  major 
water  policy  reform  categories,  there 
is  no  dispute  that  this  bill  finally  takes 
a  look  at  some  of  the  major  policy 
questions  instead  of  just  authorizing  a 
shopping  list  of  new  projects. 

Specifically,  H.R.  3678  authorizes  a 
new  program  to  deal  with  the  issue  of 
rehabilitation  of  aging  water  supply 
systems.  Title  8  of  the  bill  sets  up  a 
new  loan  program,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  provide 
capital  to  repair  and  replace  leaky  and 
inadequate  water  systems  if  local 
water  systems  can  establish  need, 
come  up  with  a  20-percent  local 
matching  share,  and  implement  a  pro- 
gram for  conservation  of  water. 

The  bill  also  takes  important  steps 
on  the  issue  of  minimum  non-Federal 
cost-sharing.  A  major  item  is  the  re- 
quirement for  a  minimum  25-percent 
share  for  all  flood  control  projects. 
Another  key  requirement  is  for  a  50- 
percent  local  share  for  all  new  deep- 
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draft  port  construction.  While  I  do 
have  some  concerns  about  the  port  fi- 
nancing provisions  added  by  the  Mer 
chant  Marine  Committee.  I  beheve 
that  the  port  construction  provisions 
developed  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee are  a  major  concession  on  the 
cost-sharing  issue. 

The  bill  also  addresses  project 
review,  selection,  and  environmental 
mitigation  question.  Symbolic  of  our 
commitment  to  a  new  policy  process  is 
the  fact  that  this  bill  eliminates  about 
$11  billion  worth  of  outmoded  project 
authorizations,  some  of  which  have 
lingered  for  over  100  years  without 
being  funded  or  built.  The  bill  also  res- 
urrects and  reforms  the  independent 
review  process  in  the  form  of  a  new 
national  board  on  water  resources 
policy.  The  bill  also  requires  that  envi- 
ronmental mitigation  costs  be  fully 
considered  in  project  planning  and 
sets  up  a  new  environmental  mitiga- 
tion fund  to  allow  for  repair  of  envi- 
ronmental damage  during  construc- 
tion of  projects. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  are 
still  some  objections  to  the  bill  on  the 
part  of  the  environmental  community 
and  the  administration.  Proposals 
have  been  made  for  modifications  of 
certain  projects  in  the  bill  as  well  as 
for  strengthening  of  certain  of  the 
cost-sharing  policies.  While  I  support 
the  bill.  I  believe  there  is  ample  room 
for  improvement  in  any  measure  of 
this  size  and  scope.  I.  therefore,  feel 
that  it  is  important  for  us  to  have  a 
full  and  complete  debate  on  specific 
issues  during  the  amendment  process. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
offers  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  his- 
toric critics  of  water  policy  and  the 
supporters  of  traditional  water  devel- 
opment to  work  together  to  create  a 
modern  water  policy  based  on  merit 
and  fair  play  and  proper  concern  for 
the  environment  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  I  have  been  pleased 
and  honored  to  be  included  in  this 
process  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Roe],  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  work  together  to  produce  legisla- 
tion which  will  move  our  national 
water  policy  forward  once  again. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt'. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  most  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3678.  First.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  leadership  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee, 
and  particularly  the  chairman  of  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee.  Mr. 
Roe,  and  ranking  member,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  for  the  fine  work  on  this 
legislation.  There  has  not  been  a  water 
resources  development  bill  since  1976, 
and  it  has  been  longer— since  1970— 
that  a  major  water  resources  bill  has 
become  law.  H.R.  3678  addresses  many 
of  the  outstanding  issues,  concerns, 
and  projects  that  have  not  been  able 


to  proceed  for  too  many  years.  It  also 
provides  new  policy  directives,  in- 
creases non-Federal  cost  sharing,  and 
is  a  framework  for  revitalization  of  the 
entire  Water  Resources  Program 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
subcommittee  and  committee  have 
worked  literally  hundreds  of  hours  to 
fashion  this  piece  of  legislation.  Chair- 
man Roe  and  Mr.  Stangeland  have 
tirelessly  worked  with  their  colleagues 
throughout  the  Hou.se  to  find  equita- 
ble solutions  to  individual  problems.  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  water  re- 
sources legislation  deserves  to  go  for- 
ward now. 

The  legislative  proposal  we  discuss 
today  is  a  compromi.se  which  includes 
the  bill  as  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion with  modifications  agreed  upon 
based  on  the  interests  of  four  other 
committees.  I  believe  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture are  all  in  agreement  with  the 
version  before  us  today. 

Others  have  already  explained  in 
detail  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  How- 
ever, a  few  of  lhe.se  are  so  important 
that  I  feel  I  must  mention  them. 

This  legislation  creates  a  port  trust 
fund,  established  from  customs  re- 
ceipts, which,  together  with  increased 
non-Federal  cost  sharing,  will  speed  up 
the  construction  process.  This  will 
allow  our  ports  to  be  constructed, 
deepened,  and  maintained  so  that  the 
United  States  can  compete  with  for- 
eign nations  in  the  international  trade 
market. 

Construction  of  a  number  of  locks 
and  dams  on  the  inland  waterway 
transportation  system  is  provided  for 
and  a  .source  of  funding  is  established 
for  these  inland  waterway  projects, 
based  in  significant  part  on  the  trust 
fund  paid  for  by  inland  waterways 
users. 

Also,  the  non-Federal  cost  sharing 
for  flood  control  projects  is  increased. 
This  increase  in  local  responsibility 
will  rr.ean  le.ss  overall  Federal  invest- 
ment. I  ii.se  the  term  "inveslment"  be- 
cause, for  the  projects  and  programs 
in  this  legislation,  there  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant return  to  the  Nation  mone- 
tarily, socially,-  and  environmentally. 
This  return  will  more  than  justify  the 
investment. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  note 
that  one  title  of  this  bill  deauthorizes 
more  than  300  projects.  These  projects 
have  a  remaining  construction  value  of 
over  $11  billion.  This  provides  an 
offset  that  is  a  significant  economic 
savings  to  the  Nation.  It  also  reduces 
the  existing  backlog  of  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers projects  and  permits  focusing  on 
current  important  water  resources 
projects. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  of 
great  importance  to  the  State  of  Ar- 


kan.sas.  These  include  a  water  supply 
loan  for  the  Fort  Smith  and  Van 
Buren  area,  a  provision  relating  to 
bridge  replacements  for  Cane  Creek  in 
Logan  County  and  Norfork  Reservoir, 
and  flood  control  projects  for  Fourche 
Creek  in  Little  Rock  and  Fifteen  Mile 
Bayou  and  Eight  Mile  Creek.  There  is 
also  a  study  and  demonstration 
project  at  Beaver  Lake  that  I  am  most 
anxious  to  see  proceed.  In  addition, 
.several  of  the  locks  and  dams  along 
the  Arkansas  River  Waterway  are  to 
be  renamed.  These  renamings  are  the 
same  as  those  I  had  earlier  introduced 
as  separate  legislation.  I  add  my 
thanks  and  my  accolades  to  the  very 
professional  and  hard-working  staff  of 
the  subcommittee. 

This  legislation  goes  far  toward 
working  out  issues  that  have  confront- 
ed us  for  years.  This  is  a  vital  piece  of 
legislation  that  should  proceed 
through  the  legislative  process  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
join  in  most  strong  support  for  H.R. 
3678. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  for  his  statement. 

Let  the  record  show  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  was  the  ranking 
Republican  in  the  last  Congress  where 
most  of  the  record  was  made  to  put 
this  piece  of  legislation  together.  He 
needs  to  be  commended  for  his  role  in 
this  legislation  as  well. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
share  tho.se  sentiments  for  the  ex- 
traordinary job  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  John  Paul  Ham- 
merschmidt]  has  contributed  to  our 
efforts.  He  has  been  a  long  time  cham- 
pion of  the  need  for  adequate  water 
resources  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
men from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard 
and  Mr.  Roe],  the  distinguished  chair- 
men of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources,  respectively,  for  their  fine 
work  in  fashioning  this  legislation. 
Their  task  has  not  been  an  easy  one, 
and  the  very  fact  that  we  are  now  de- 
bating the  bill  on  the  floor  is  a  fine 
testament  to  their  sensitivity  and  skill. 

It  has  been  8  years  since  this  body 
passed  a  major  water  resources  au- 
thorization bill.  Opposition  in  the  past 
has  come  from  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican administrations,  and  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  Congress.  If  we  were  to 
assess  blame,  it  could  be  spread  evenly 
throughout.  But  we  are  not  here  to 
point  fingers;  our  goal  must  be  to  get 
on  with  the  backlog  of  very  necessary 
projects  which  will  conserve  and  en- 
hance  our   Nation's   water   resources. 


and  protect  the  lives  of  countless 
Americans. 

One  provision  of  this  bill  is  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me  and  my  constitu- 
ents in  the  Tulsa  area.  Eight  years  ago 
a  devastating  flood  hit  the  Tulsa  area 
when  Mingo  Creek  overflowed  its 
banks.  That  flood  took  two  lives  and 
caused  close  to  $50  million— in  1982 
dollars— in  damage.  The  Tulsa  commu- 
nity closed  ranks  after  the  flood  and 
made  a  commitment  to  solve  the 
Mingo  Creek  problem.  The  city  of 
Tulsa  has  spent  over  $15  million  on 
flood  control,  and  has  made  a  firm 
commitment  to  meet  all  non-Federal 
requirements  stemming  from  the 
project  authorized  in  this  bill. 

Despite  this  firm  commitment,  the 
Mingo  Creek  flood  control  system  has 
still  not  been  authorized,  more  than  8 
years  after  that  flood. 

Tragically,  the  need  to  authorize  the 
project  was  underscored  over  Memori- 
al Day  weekend  when  the  creek  flood- 
ed again,  this  time  taking  13  lives  and 
causing  over  $200  million  in  damage. 
One  flood,  caused  by  a  few  hours  of 
rain,  left  damage  costing  more  than 
twice  the  $82.1  million  authorized  in 
this  legislation  for  the  Mingo  Creek 
flood  control  system. 

Immediately  after  the  latest  flood, 
the  city  of  Tulsa  and  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  reaffirmed  their  commit- 
ment to  share  in  the  cost  of  control- 
ling Mingo  Creek.  Just  last  Friday,  the 
Tulsa  City  Council  expressed  its  will- 
ingness to  do  its  share  by  promising  to 
participate  in  a  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram in  the  most  flood-prone  section 
of  East  Tulsa.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Tulsa's  new  mayor,  Terry  Young,  we 
can  be  sure  that  the  city  administra- 
tion will  explore  every  option  which 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  flood  control  to 
the  American  taxpayer,  while  ensuring 
that  lives  and  property  are  protected. 

The  State  and  the  city  stand  ready 
to  do  their  part.  They  have  agreed  to 
share  the  cost,  as  they  should,  so  we 
must  now  do  our  part  by  approving 
this  legislation. 

The  Mingo  Creek  flood  control 
system,  if  authorized,  will  be  a  cooper- 
ative venture  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials  which  will  protect 
lives  and  property,  while  also  saving 
tax  dollars.  We  could  not  ask  for  a 
better  plan,  and  we  must  get  on  with  it 
before  another  disaster  strikes. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clinger], 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  Water 
Resources,  Conservation,  Develop- 
ment, and  Infrastructure  Improve- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Act.  Also,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  outstanding  efforts  of 
my  subcommittee  chairman  [Bob  Roe] 
and    the    ranking    minority    member 


[Arlan  Stangeland]  for  their  diligent 
work  in  crafting  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  is  a  vital  rewrite  of  water  re- 
sources policy  and  seeks  to  approach 
water  development  in  a  coherent 
manner.  As  we  all  know,  since  1976, 
water  projects  have  operated  under 
the  equivalent  of  the  stopgap  budgets 
that  have  plagued  the  congressional 
budget  process  with  indecisiveness. 
For  my  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
standstill  of  water  policy  has  left  the 
issues  of  deteriorating  water  systems, 
aging  locks  and  dams,  and  flood  pro- 
tection unaddressed  for  far  too  long. 

Support  for  the  legislation  was 
unanimous  in  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee,  I  feel,  be- 
cause the  controversial  issues  were  so 
thoroughly  examined  by  the  subcom- 
mittee in  hearing  after  hearing  during 
this  Congress  and  the  97th.  Thus,  the 
legislation  before  us  today  is  more 
than  a  compromise,  it  is  a  product 
which  reflects  the  genuine  national 
benefit  conveyed  to  all  sectors  of  the 
economy  by  our  ports  and  inland  wa- 
terways. In  addition,  H.R.  3678  enables 
the  Congress  to  deauthorize  water 
projects  no  longer  viable  and  provides 
long  overdue  technical  assistance  for 
small  communities  lacking  the  exper- 
tise and  funding  to  apply  for  water 
system  aid.  I  especially  applaud  this 
provision  because  it  improves  the  like- 
lihood that  these  water  systems  would 
be  planned  to  accommodate  and  en- 
courage economic  growth. 

Finally,  the  legislation  introduces  a 
new  cost-sharing  formula  for  flood 
control  projects  which  I  believe  will 
ferret  out  unneeded  projects  and  allow 
the  Congress  to  concentrate  on 
projects  that  will  help  communities 
prevent  such  disasters  as  the  1972 
Agnes  floods.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation,  and  again,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  efforts  of 
my  chairman,  the  ranking  member, 
and  both  committee  staffs  for  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  this  bill  to  the  House 
floor. 
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Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
early  in  the  1st  session  of  the  98th 
Congress,  I  introduced  H.R.  1268, 
which  specifically  sought  to  deautho- 
rize a  water  project  in  my  district 
known  as  the  Onaga  Lake  project. 
This  measure  has  since  been  incorpo- 
rated in  title  X  of  H.R.  3678,  and  is 
one  of  317  Corps  of  Engineers  water 
projects  to  be  deauthorized  through 
passage  of  this  bill  with  an  estimated 
cost  saving  of  $11.1  billion. 

The  Onaga  Lake  project  was  first 
authorized  in  1944  as  a  flood  control 
project  under  the  Missouri  River 
study.  The  proposed  lake  would  be  lo- 
cated     primarily      in      Pottawatomie 


County  and  would  cover  almost  16,000 
acres  of  land.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimates  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  already  spent  $2.1  million  to 
date  on  this  project,  although  for  sev- 
eral years  now  it  has  been  classified  in 
the  inactive  category.  For  a  project  to 
qualify  in  the  inactive  category,  it 
must  be  deemed  to  lack  economic  jus- 
tification, to  not  adequately  meet  cur- 
rent and  prospective  needs,  and  to  lack 
the  support  of  local  interests.  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  the  Onaga  Lake 
project  in  Kansas  meets  all  these 
qualifying  requirements. 

There  is  no  local  support  for  going 
forward  with  the  Onaga  Lake  project. 
The  continued  authorization  of  this 
project  causes  serious  flaws  in  the 
land  titles  of  property  owners  in  the 
concerned  area.  The  benefits  initially 
estimated  to  be  derived  from  this 
project  have  long  been  discounted  and, 
the  Kansas  State  water  plan  has  ex- 
cluded the  Onaga  Lake  project  from 
consideration. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  that  of  many  of 
my  constituents  in  the  Second  District 
of  Kansas,  that  this  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted  water  project  be  deau- 
thorized through  passage  of  H.R.  3678. 
I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  (Mr.  Howard],  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee (Mr.  Roe],  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  [Mr.  Stangeland]  for 
incorporating  this  very  important  de- 
authorization  measure  in  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1984. 

Further,  I  commend  the  gentlemen 
and  the  members  of  committee  for 
their  diligent  work  in  coming  up  with 
a  way  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri],  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  needed.  There  are 
many  water  projects  around  the  coun- 
try that  deserve  to  be  authorized  and 
constructed.  As  other  speakers  have 
pointed  out,  we  have  not  had  a  Corps 
of  Engineers  water  projects  authoriza- 
tion bill  passed  and  signed  into  law 
since  1976.  and  we  have  not  had  one  of 
the  same  scope  as  the  present  bill 
since  1970.  So,  we  can  use  a  bill. 

Moreover,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  made  a  number  of  useful 
reforms  in  overall  water  policy,  even 
including  higher  levels  of  local  cost 
sharing  in  many  cases.  Unfortunately, 
I  do  not  believe  the  committee  has 
gone  far  enough  in  its  reform  efforts, 
either  to  get  the  bill  passed  and  signed 
into  law  or  to  produce  a  workable  pro- 
gram if  it  does  become  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  reasons 
why  we  haven't  passed  a  water 
projects  bill  for  10  years.  The  tradi- 
tional approach  is  to  pour  enough 
projects  into  one  bill  to  ensure  that  a 
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majority  of  members  have  a  slake  in 
it.  The  result  is  a  bill  that  is  too  ex- 
pensive, includes  too  many  question- 
able projects,  and  provides  no  assur- 
ance that  the  good  projects  will  be 
built  and  the  bad  ones  wont. 

In  the  present  case,  the  price  tag  on 
H.R.  3678  is  in  the  range  of  $18  billion. 
I  would  suggest  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues know  that  price  tag  is  just  too 
high.  There  is  no  way  we  are  going  to 
spend  that  kind  of  money  on  water 
projects  in  the  coming  years.  In  fact, 
already  the  corps  has  a  list  of  hun- 
dreds of  so-called  active"  projects  for 
which  funding,  some  $10  billion  worth, 
is  not  available. 

Now  what  happens  if  we  add  $18  bil- 
lion of  new  projects  to  that  list?  Ev- 
eryone knows  we  have  a  massive 
budget  problem  in  this  country.  How 
do  we  decide  which  projects  to  fund? 
The  answer.  I  am  afraid,  is  one  word— 
"politics."  Not  economics,  not  local 
support,  not  environmental  soundness, 
not  analysis  of  alternatives— just  poli- 
tics. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  is 
a  basically  simple  reform  that  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  both  the 
problems  I  have  mentioned:  both  the 
excessive  overall  price  tag  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  deciding  which  projects  get 
portions  of  a  limited  pot  of  money. 
That  reform  is  suljstantial  local  cost 
sharing  required  up  front  durmg  the 
period  of  construction.  I  think  we 
would  find  that  a  lot  of  so-called  vital 
projects  would  become  less  necessary 
the  moment  we  ask  the  beneficiaries 
to  help  with  the  expenses.  With  local 
cost  sharing  required  up  front, 
projects  that  are  the  worst  economic 
turkeys  won't  command  enough  local 
support  to  come  up  with  the  local  cost 
share.  They  will  be  discarded  by  a 
simple  market  process,  and  the  way 
will  be  cleared  for  justified  projects  to 
receive  funds. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  The  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  1973  National 
Water  Policy  Commission.  President 
Carter's  Water  Policy  Task  Force,  and 
various  environmental  groups  have  all 
reached  similar  conclusions.  I  believe 
the  time  for  this  idea  has  now  come. 

I  also  have  a  simple  message  for 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
worthwhile  projects  for  their  districts 
in  this  bill.  Those  projects  wiil  have  a 
far  l)€tter  chance  of  seeing  the  light  of 
day  if  local  cost-sharing  reforms  are 
adopted  than  if  they  are  not.  In  the 
first  place,  the  bill  is  far  more  likely  to 
become  law.  In  the  second  place,  if  the 
bill  does  become  law.  worthwhile 
projects  will  have  a  far  better  chance 
of  receiving  funds  if  they  are  not  com- 
peting against  projects  that  are  eco- 
nomic pygmies  but  political  giants.  Let 
us  seize  the  occasion  provided  by  H.R. 
3678  to  achieve  a  long  overdue  reform 
of  our  national  water  policy. 


Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  MacKay). 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  work  of  Chairman  Roe.  I 
can  attest  to  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  consensus  on  this  myriad  of  projects 
which  are  involved  in  this  legislation, 
to  his  diligence. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today  is  to 
put  Members  on  notice  of  one  issue 
which  cannot  be  resolved  by  consensus 
and  which  must  be  resolved  by  a  vote 
of  the  full  House.  The  cro.ss-Florida 
barge  canal  is  a  partially  completed 
project.  Its  proposed  route  runs  across 
my  district  and  also  tho.se  districts  of 
Congressmen  Bennett  and  Chappell. 

The  barge  canal  is  complete  except 
for  digging  that  .section  across  the 
ridge  or  crown  of  Florida  which  is 
known  as  the  Summit  Reach  of  the 
canal.  That  .section  which  is  not  com- 
pleted lies  totally  within  my  district. 

Florida's  ridge,  the  uncompleted  por- 
tion of  the  canal,  is  a  limestone  strata. 
It  has  been  likened  to  the  crown,  the 
indented  crown  of  a  hat. 
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Although  it  is  the  highest  part  of 
Florida,  it  is  the  source  of  most  of  the 
water  supply  for  both  north  and  south 
Florida. 

Known  as  the  Florida  Aquifer,  it  is  a 
porous  system  of  caves,  springs,  sink 
holes,  and  underground  rivers. 

Its  purity  is  e.ssential  to  the  future 
of  Florida  and  its  adequacy  is  poten- 
tially the  single  factor  which  ultimate- 
ly will  limit  the  growth  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  So  the  proposal  to  deautho- 
rize  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  is 
es.sentially  a  proposal  that  cannot  be 
resolved  by  consensus  because  it  in- 
volves a  choice  between  competing 
values,  the  value  of  danger  to  the  envi- 
ronment which  completion  of  the 
canal  of  danger  to  the  environment 
which  completion  of  the  canal  poses 
and  the  value  of  the  marginal  econom- 
ic benefits  which  it  might  also  pose. 

Members  will  have  10  days  to  2 
weeks  to  consider  this  i.ssue.  I  urge 
that  Ihey  consider  it  very  carefully.  It 
is  an  essential  i.ssue  to  the  State  of 
Florida  rnd  I  look  forward  to  the  op- 
portunil.,  to  debate  it.  Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Stangeland]  has  14  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunderson]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  provide  well  deserved 
congratulations  to  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  for  their 
succe.ssful  efforts  in  bringing  this  im- 
portant proposal  before  the  House.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize   the 


reasoned  approach  that  has  been 
taken  in  developing  this  proposal  and 
to  support  its  passage  by  the  House. 

While  many  Members  will  rise  to 
detail  the  ample  reasons  for  passage  of 
this  bill.  I  would  like  to  limit  my  re- 
marks to  three  issues  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  western  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  Mississippi  River  is  an  awe-in- 
spiring natural  resource.  Even  the 
most  casual  observer  in  reviewing  the 
map  of  our  United  States,  must  be 
struck  by  is  importance  in  our  Nation's 
geography.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
ble-ssed  to  live  near  its  banks  are  true 
benefactors  of  its  bounty.  We  know  it 
to  be  a  great  highway  of  water  trans- 
porting great  quantities  of  agricultural 
and  other  products  in  either  direction 
from  its  headwaters  in  Minnesota  to 
the  open  seas  at  the  gulf.  Its  wide 
arms  embrace  and  nurture  wildlife  and 
fish  resources  of  great  variety.  It  also 
provides  recreational  opportunities 
without  peer. 

During  my  short  term  of  service  in 
the  Congress,  the  promotion  of  appro- 
priate use  and  management  of  the 
river  environment  has  been  one  of  my 
primary  objectives.  While  the  scope  of 
the  resource  is  truely  great,  it  is  not 
without  limit.  Under  wise  management 
and  careful  development,  alternative 
uses  can  be  complimentary  rather 
than  exclusionary. 

Along  with  other  Members  of  this 
Hou.se.  I  have  taken  an  active  role  in 
the  development  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi River  system  management  plan. 
We  continue  to  seek  implementation 
of  the  key  aspects  of  this  effort 
through  legislative  proposals. 

This  legislation  provides  and  histori- 
cal step  forward  toward  implementing 
through  legislation  our  commitment 
to  the  concept  of  multiple  use. 

Congressional  management  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  started  in 
1824  with  authorization  to  remove 
snags  and  local  obstructions  hamper- 
ing navigation.  In  1878.  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  navigation 
on  the  river  by  authorizing  the  devel- 
opment of  a  4'':>-foot  channel  from  St. 
Paul.  MN.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missou- 
ri River.  In  1907.  a  6-foot  channel  was 
authorized.  With  the  development  of  a 
lock  and  dam  near  Keokuk.  lA,  in 
1914.  the  trend  toward  spending  for 
navigation  improvements  on  the  river 
was  on. 

Congress  waited  until  1924.  however, 
to  recognize  in  statute  the  environ- 
mental value  of  the  river  system  by 
authorizing  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Wild  Life  and  Fish  Refuge.  This  desig- 
nation gave  a  mandate  to  the  river 
system  as  a  nationally  important  eco- 
system. Unfortunately,  the  proud 
public  pronouncements  in  favor  of  bal- 
ance management  of  the  river  to  ac- 
commodate  multiple   uses   has   never 
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been  reflected  in  the  allocation  of  The  Federal  Government  has  right  The  flooding  threat  to  other  commu- 
funds  for  river  projects.  of  ownership  over  a  relatively  thin  nities  in  the  valley  is  not  jeopardized 
This  began  to  turn  around  in  the  strip  of  shoreland  along  the  banks  of  under  this  approach  due  to  important 
1970's  with  congressional  attention  to  the  Upper  Mississippi  River.  They  legislative  language  which  ensures 
the  importance  of  the  river's  dual  ca-  have  announced  their  intent  to  re-  that  the  benefits  and  costs  of  the 
pacity  as  a  transportation  artery  and  a  strict  the  reissuance  of  special  permits  project  will  continue  to  be  included  for 
significant  ecosystem.  Congressional  that  allow  adjacent  landowners  to  purposes  of  determining  the  economic 
authori^tion  for  studies  by  the  Great  maintam  docks  cabins  and  other  feasibility  of  completing  the  overall  La 
River  Environmental  Action  Team  recreation-oriented  structures  in  these  y^^ae  Dam  nrniert  «;imniv  r,..t  th.c 
[GREAT]  was  provided  in  1976.  These  areas.  Saflang^age  eSref  we  can  accom 
studies  focused  on  acceptable  methods  Those  who  have  been  most  closely  \^}^1  I^TIa^a  r!!^^I^H^  ^  accom- 
of  dredge  material  disposal.  In  1978.  involved  in  Mississippi  River  issues  ^ll^n^nnH^nJ^  ,1^1  h  •  f  '.T^ 
Congress  authorized  the  Upper  Missis-  know  of  my  longstanding  support  for  nnn.  Intr^^^L'  T  ^  ^"'■^^^'" 
sippi  River  Basin  Commission  to  pre-  the  goal  of  public  access  and  use.  I  "°°^  '^^'.f'^o'  projects  necessary  for 
pare  a  master  plan  for  the  manage-  have  been  convinced  that  the  corp's  oi-"er  vauey  communities, 
ment  of  the  system.  announced  plan  ill  serves  this  impor-  ^  '"^''^  J^'"-  Chairman,  the  commit- 
After  years  of  careful  study  and  de-  tant  objective.  For  some  45  years,  ^^^  amendment  also  includes  new  lan- 
velopment.  Congress  is  now  well  pre-  these  facilities  have  been  in  place  and  ^"^S^  ^^^^  *'l'  ^''ow  the  Army  Corps 
pared  to  provide  a  greater  balance  in  have  increased  public  use.  To  restrict  °^  Engineers  to  study  and  respond  to 
the  allocation  of  funds  to  environmen-  the  placement  of  these  structures  will  groundwater  flooding  in  communities 
tal  and  damage  rehabUitation  pro-  reduce  overall  public  enjoyment  of  across  the  Nation  plagued  by  this  dif- 
grams    on    the    Mississippi.    The    bill  this  resource  and  is  not  at  all  incon-  ficult  problem. 

before  us  provides  a  10-year  program  sistent  with  our  goals  in  the  area  of  Some  time  ago.  the  people  of  Area- 
allocating  virtually  equal  sums  to  a  transportation  or  fish  and  wildlife  dia,  WI.  contacted  me  for  help  in  ad- 
second  lock  and  dam  at  lock  and  dam  habitat  preservation.  I  sincerely  appre-  dressing  the  innundation  of  their 
No.  26  and  to  environmental  protec-  ciate  the  willingness  of  the  committee  homes,  schools,  roads,  and  commercial 
tion,  monitoring,  and  rehabilitation  members  to  grapple  successfully  with  buildings  by  ground  water  due  to  a 
programs.  This  program  includes:  '^his  important  issue.  rising  water  table.  To  the  people  of  Ar- 

iOyrcost  ^^^  second  issue  I  will  discuss  today  cadia  and  to  any  rational  observer  this 

Habitat  rehabilitation  and  relates  to  sections  of  the  bill  which  problem  is  identical  to  those  presented 

enhancement $124,600,000  hold  the  promise  of  relief  for  two  Wis-  by  any  other  flood.  However,  unless 

Long-term  resource  moni-  consin  communities  that  have  suffered  the  amendatory  language  proposed  by 

toring... 53.400.000  under  the  ravages  of  periodic  flooding  the  committee  is  adopted,  this  type  of 

Second  lock  and  dam  at  of  the  Kickapoo  River  for  far  too  long,  situation  will  not  be  subject  to  redress 

Computerteed inventlii^y           ^"•"""•"»»  First  authorized  through  the  adoption  by  the  corps.  In  fact,  intensive  review 

and  analysis 8.365,000  °^  ^^^  ^^^^  Flood  Control  Act,  the  La  of  statutory  authorities  revealed  to  us 

Recreational  projects _..              5.000.000  Farge   Lake   project   was  designed   to  that   no  Federal  agency  had  a  clear 

Assessment  of  econ.  bene-  provide  protection  of  life  and  property  and  defined  role  in  responding  to  this 

fits  of  rec.  proj 750.000  from  flooding  of  the  Kickapoo.  Funds  type   of   flooding   problem    The   pro 

^mdvemeL    °^      *'^"''                 500  000  ^°  i"l,\**^^  *=°"'^f"''^i°"  ^^f^  Provided  posed  language  will  repair  this  over- 
movements 500.000  in  1971.  Tragically,  the  entire  project  gig^t 

This  Mississippi  River  legislation  is  was  placed  in  a  state  of  suspended  ani-  -p^e    people    of    Arcadia    need    the 

the  most  comprehensive  legislation  to  mation    when    construction    was   sus-  corps'  help  and  this  language  is  the 

authorize  specific  projects  for  the  bal-  pended  in  1975.  jj^st  step  in  providing  that  helo    We 

anced    development    of   the    resource  Developing  a  solution  to  the  flood-  believe  thit  appropriate  dredSSgbv 

that  has  been  brought  before  the  Con-  ing  problem   plaguing   this   area   has  tS  co'-ds  of  the  t"^^^^^^ 

gress.  I  applaud  the  foresight  of  the  been  a  central  focus  of  my  attention  ^n  Xctivelv  redSTooding  of  the 

committee  in  providing  this  historical  for  many  years.  My  goal  has  been  to  b^ements  and  househodrof  Arcadia 

step  forward  in  placing  into  action  our  find  a  resolution  that  is  environmen-  ^Tlr1..il  .nr,^=  h^^^^ 

philosophical   commitment   to   multi-  tally  acceptable,  legislatively  possible,  !^^J'^h  Jif    h.^T  ,nn?'tl^H>T    ^f 

pie-use  management  of  the  river.  and  which  can  garner  the  support  of  a  "'^^    '^^^^^  ^,^  .f  /^"f,  ^'f '^'^'^^    °^ 

One  of  the  important  provisions  of  majority   of   valley   residents.   I   have  drying  to  help  itself^  Until   20  years 

the  committee  amendment  which  will  consistently  supported  efforts  to  pro-  ^^°'  ^"^^  owned  ana  operated  tneir 

be  offered  to  the  omnibus  water  devel-  vide  a  solution  to  all  the  flooding  prob-  °^"  dredging  equipment.  Significant 

opment    bill    directly    relates    to    my  lems  of  the  valley  and  continue  under  '"vestments   have   been  made   in   up- 

desire  to  promote  and  preserve  appro-  that  philosophy.  Consistent  with  that  stream       soil       erosion       prevention 

priate  public  use  of  the  recreational  goal.  I  intent  to  support  elements  of  Projects.  However,  the  lack  of  dredg- 

advantages  the  Mississippi  River  pro-  the  overall  project  which  can  provide  '"^  ^^  covered  drainage  pipes  and  has 

vides.  It  extends  existing  provisions  in  flood  protection  improvements  now  to  resulted  in  a  slow  and  relentless  rising 

Public  Law  97-140  to  ensure  privately  some  of  these  beleaguered  communi-  of  the  water  table, 

owned  facilities  crucial  to  maintaining  ties.  Today,  the  school  has  a  couple  of 

public  access  to  the  waterway  will  not  Section  716  of  the  bill  before  us  is  an  feet  of  water  in  its  basement,  as  do 

be  subject  to  an  arbitrary  decision  re-  important  step  forward  in  this  regard,  many  commercial  facilities  and  homes, 

quiring   their   removal   by   extending  It  would  authorize  and  direct  the  con-  While  this  problem  does  not  meet  our 

the  effect  of  the  law  beyond  December  struction    of    a    flood    control    levee,  current  statutory  definition  of  flood- 

31.  1989.                                           ,  channel    improvements,    and    interior  ing.  they  are  flooded,  in  every  sense  of 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Enginfeers,  drainage  facilities  for  Gays  Mills,  WI.  that  word,  on  a  constant  basis  never- 

which  exercises  shared  authority  over  This  project  has  an  estimated  cost  of  theless. 

the   management   of   the    Mississippi  $4,000,000  and  is  a  wise  expenditure  of  After    many    meetings    with    local 

River  shorelands,  has  presented  plans  public  funds  in  the  protection  of  life  groups.  State  and  Federal  officials,  the 

for  land-use  allocation.  Unfortunately,  and  property  in  this  community.  In  pleas  for  help  from  Arcadia  have  been 

these  plans  fail  to  recognize  the  im-  addition,  it  authorizes  the  completion  met    by    the    scratching    of    official 

portance  of  allowing  the  continued  use  of  a  recormaissance  study  of  structural  heads.  While  the  corps  and  others  ex- 

of  existing  facilities  crucial  to  public  and  nonstructural  measures  to  prevent  press    an    interest    in    helping    these 

access  to  the  Mississippi  River.      i  flood  damage  in  Viola,  WI.  people,  lack  of  clearly  enunciated  au- 
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thority     has    been    a    roadblock     to 
progress. 

The  passage  of  the  committee's 
amendment  will  ensure  the  people  of 
Arcadia  and  other  communities  across 
the  Nation  with  similar  problems  can 
expect  clear  answers  and  not  bureau- 
cratic mumbling  as  a  response  to  their 
urgent  requests  for  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  has 
been  many  months  in  development 
and  has  received  favorable  review 
from  four  separate  committees.  I 
would  urge  prompt  consideration  and 
passage  of  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Boggy 
Creek  is  a  small,  normally  calm  tribu- 
tary that  flows  through  the  east  part 
of  the  capital  city  of  my  State— and 
my  hometown— Austin.  TX.  After  me- 
andering through  a  highly  developed 
commercial  and  residential  district  in 
the  low.  flat  southeastern  part  of  the 
city  it  feeds  into  the  Colorado  River 
on  its  way  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is 
most  times  a  peaceful  little  creek,  but 
whenever  thunderstorms  move  out  of 
the  hill  country  over  Austin  the 
people  who  live  along  Boggy  mu.st 
keep  one  eye  on  the  sky  and  one  eye 
on  the  rising  creek,  for  when  it  rains 
hard  in  Austin,  as  it  often  does.  Boggy 
becomes  a  threat  to  life  and  property. 

Flooding  in  1975  caused  millions  of 
dollars  in  damage,  and  we  have  had 
two  severe  floods  since  then.  We  would 
have  suffered  major  trouble  again  last 
year— but  it  quit  raining  in  the  nick  of 
time  and  the  storm  never  brought  its 
full  power  to  bear  on  East  Austin  and 
Boggy  Creek.  This  problem  won't  go 
away  by  itself;  it  will  only  get  worse 
until  something  is  done. 

The  city  and  local  residents  are  will- 
ing to  do  their  part.  But  they  need 
help.  The  city  has  already  contributed 
much  to  this  project  by  beginning  cer- 
tain improvements  on  the  Boggy 
Creek  channel  compatible  with  the 
recommended  plan.  The  total  non- 
Federal  contribution  will  amount  to 
about  $5.5  million.  Boggy  Creek  is  at 
its  meanest  in  the  heart  of  southeast 
Austin,  where  its  frequent  flooding 
wrecks  havoc  on  more  than  2,000 
homes  and  businesses.  Most  of  the 
people  hardest  hit  when  Boggy  come.-, 
out  of  its  banks  are  blacks  and  Hispan- 
ics  of  limited  financial  means,  people 
for  whom  it  is  difficult  to  rebuild,  but 
who  can  least  afford  insurance  or  to 
move  away  to  safer  locations.  These 
people  have  suffered  for  years  and 
they  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  their  Government  is  so  painstak- 
ingly slow  in  coming  to  their  aid;  they 
do  not  want  to  hear  explanations 
about  the  size  of  the  bureaucracy,  or 
all  the  other  worthy  projects,  or  how 
long  it  takes  to  prepare  a  preliminary 
environmental  impact  statement. 
They  want  to  see  results,  and  I  regret 


to  say  that  far  too  many  of  them  have 
lost  hope  of  ever  seeing  positive  Gov- 
ernment action  on  their  behalf.  They 
sometimes  doubt  that  help  will  come 
because  they  are  not  a  rich  and  power- 
ful constituency. 

With  every  year  now  we  come  closer 
to  showing  these  people  that  their 
Government  can  work  for  them.  I  am 
determined  to  prove  it.  And.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  help  me  by  avoiding 
any  delays  in  this  project  and  by  au- 
thorizing the  funds  to  continue  on 
Boggy  Creek.  This  work  has  been  rec- 
ommended up  and  down  the  line 
through  more  than  a  dozen  reviews 
from  the  District  Engineer,  to  the 
Civil  Works  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  to  the  Army 
Corps  Chief  of  Engineers  office.  It  is 
time  now  for  the  Congress  to  support 
this  very  important  authorization  bill 
which  our  committee  has  brought 
before  us.  This  bill  contains  many 
worthy  projects  which  would  .save  lives 
and  property.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  another  8  years  before  authoriz- 
ing a  public  works  bill. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  NelsonI. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  for 
this  time.  I  have  consistently  support- 
ed the  chairman  from  New  Jersey's 
bills  and  his  excellent  work. 

However,  today,  I  am  here  to  speak 
to  one  of  the  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  to  this  legislation,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Florida  [Mr.  MacKayI  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  deauthorize  the 
Cro.ss-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

And  in  speaking  in  favor,  during  this 
period  of  general  debate  of  the  bill.  I 
would  merely  mention  this  particular 
statistic:  Each  year  I  .send  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  my  constituents  in  the 
11th  Congressional  District  in  Florida. 
This  year,  we  had  almost  19,000  that 
returned  tho.se  questionnaires.  And  of 
those  nearly  19.000  responses,  they  re- 
sponded to  the  last  question  on  the 
questionnaire  which  is  Do  you  favor 
completion  of  the  Cro.ss-Florida  Barge 
Canal?  " 

Only  6  percent  did  not  respond;  in 
other  words,  they  were  undecided.  The 
remaining  94  percent  divided  up  this 
way:  On  whether  they  favored  comple- 
tion of  the  Cro.ss-Florida  Barge  Canal; 
only  29.7  percent  said  'yes,  "  and  64.3 
percent  of  my  constituents  responding 
said  no,"  they  did  not  favor  comple- 
tion of  that  barge  canal. 

I  think  that  is  ample  evidence,  and  I 
want  to  share  it  with  the  Committee 
at  this  time.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  ChappellI. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding. 


I  rise  to  say  to  the  Committee  that, 
when  this  amendment  by  Mr.  MacKay 
is  offered,  I  will  join  other  Members  of 
the  Florida  delegation  in  opposing  it. 
First,  all  of  us  can  show  what  is  popu- 
lar in  our  districts  and  I  assure  you 
that  this  project,  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal,  while  being  unpopular  in 
some  other  Members'  districts,  has 
popularity  in  mine. 

The  last  time  this  matter  was  consid- 
ered in  a  hearing  before  a  committee 
of  this  House  was  in  April  1977,  at 
which  time  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Water  De- 
velopment, based  upon  the  study  and 
reports  thereon  made  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  refuted  every  item  men- 
tioned on  this  floor  a  few  moments 
ago. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  witnesses 
testified,  and  the  committee  found, 
that  no  damage  to  the  quality  of  the 
ground  water  supply  would  result 
from  completion  of  the  canal. 
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That  there  would  be  no  damage  to 
the  Florida  aquifer,  that  the  water 
supply  of  .south  Florida  would  not  be 
affected,  that  extensive  tests  conduct- 
ed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  show  no 
damage  from  saltwater  intrusion.  The 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Water  Development  fur- 
ther found  that  the  report  of  the  cost/ 
benefit  study  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers was  not  yet  complete  and  or- 
dered that  that  study  be  completed 
and  a  report  be  made  thereon. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  and 
this  Congress  have,  in  recent  months, 
appropriated  the  moneys  for  the  com- 
pletion of  that  study,  and  for  us  to 
take  this  kind  of  action  at  this  time 
would  be  premature. 

I  would  urge  that  the  House,  at  the 
proper  time,  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  we  can  bring  the  neces- 
sary facts  to  soundly  bear  out  that  po- 
sition. 

I  thank  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  for  taking  its  po- 
sition against  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  moment  or  so 
that  is  available  to  me.  I  would  say 
that  certainly  my  district  is  enthusi- 
astically for  building  the  canal.  The 
only  controversy  I  have  heard  about 
this  canal  is  with  regard  to  a  railroad 
interest,  that  you  want  a  monopoly  on 
the  movement  of  coal  and  other  things 
through  the  area. 

This  canal  has  been  found  to  be  eco- 
nomically justified  and  environmental- 
ly sound.  They  have  had  study  after 
study  of  people,  including  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  that  supervise  the  studies. 


The  studies  show  that  environmental- 
ly it  has  a  lot  of  pluses  to  it  and  over- 
all it  is  not  negative. 

It  has  had  a  political  difficulty  about 
it  because  President  Nixon  peremptor- 
ially.  without  any  notice  to  anybody, 
halted  work  on  the  canal.  It  took  us 
years  to  get  the  court  to  address  the 
question  of  whether  he  had  the  legal 
coristitutional  authority  to  do  it. 
When  they  finally  decided,  they  said  it 
was  unconstitutional  to  do  what  he 
did. 

Now  we  are  trying  to  pick  up  the 
chips  after  they  have  been  thrown 
away  that  way  and  we  are  not  seeking 
any  funds  for  the  canal.  So  any  action 
by  Mr.  MacKay  on  this  matter  would 
not  save  a  penny  for  the  Treasury. 

So  it  is  not  a  pasitive  thing  that  is 
going  to  help  anybody  in  any  way  that 
I  see.  Certainly  my  district  is  very 
much  for  the  building  of  the  canal.  I 
think  it  is  sound  economically  and  I 
think  it  is  sound  environmentally. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  say  in  closing  we  have  three 
alternatives.  First,  to  complete  the 
canal.  We  are  not  seeking  that  route. 
The  second  would  be  to  deauthorize 
and  run  the  risk  of  all  kinds  of  draw- 
downs and  the  destruction  of  a  very 
valuable  national  public  worlcs  project, 
which  is  one-third  complete.  And  the 
third  would  be  to  do  nothing  and  have 
the  best  of  both  worlds— that  can  be 
accomplished  by  defeating  this  amend- 
ment. 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  erf  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  I  am 
pleased  to  be  associated  with  the  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  today,  H.R. 
3678,  the  Water  Resources  Conserva- 
tion, Development,  and  Infrastructure 
Improvement  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1983. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  an 
intense  series  of  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources, 
conducted  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Chairman  Robert  Roe. 

It  addresses  many  areas  of  need  with 
respect  to  our  Nation's  water  re- 
sources, but  I  would  like  to  discuss 
those  matters  pertaining  to  commer- 
cial navigation  on  the  waterway 
system. 

No  major  authorization  bill  for  new 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
struction has  been  enacted  since  1970, 
with  legislation  passed  in  1974  and 
1976  primarily  authorizing  advanced 
engineering  and  design  of  projects 
rather  than  new  construction.  Indeed, 
there  has  been  no  major  new  construc- 
tion appropriations  for  5  years  now. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  the 
Nation's  inland  waterway  infrastruc- 
ture is  in  shambles.  Many  critical  locks 
and  dams,  constructed  over  50  years 
ago,  are  no  longer  adequate  to  accom- 
modate larger  barge  tows  and  in- 
creased   traffic.    This    has   presented 


many      hazardous     situations,      time 
delay,  and  increased  costs. 

There  has  been  an  effort  over  the 
years  from  certain  quarters  to  impose 
additional  user  fees  on  commercial 
navigation.  It  must  be  noted  that 
there  presently  exists  a  barge  fuel  tax 
at  8  cents  per  gallon  which  will  rise  to 
10  cents  per  gallon  next  year.  This  rev- 
enue is  deposited  into  the  Inland  Wa- 
terways Trust  Fund  to  pay  for  a  por- 
tion of  new  construction  costs.  Under 
H.R.  3678,  one-third  of  the  costs  of 
new  lock  and  dam  projects  will  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  trust  fund— representing 
a  33  percent  cost-sharing  level  by  non- 
Federal  interests. 

Additional  cost  recovery  would  have 
severe  adverse  impacts  not  only  on  the 
inland  waterway  system  and  those 
who  use  it,  but  on  the  consumers  of 
products  transported  by  barge.  These 
products  include  coal,  steel,  and  grain 
and  an  increase  in  their  transportation 
cost  would  show  up  in  a  variety  of  con- 
sumer products  and  services  such  as 
electricity,  automobiles,  and  breakfast 
cereals  to  name  a  very  few.  User  fees, 
in  essence,  are  a  form  of  indirect  tax- 
ation on  the  American  people  and 
must  be  limited  in  scope  and  duration. 

As  we  consider  amendments  to  this 
bill,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  any  effort  to  impose  caps  on 
Corps  of  Engineers'  spending  and  to 
increase  the  level  of  cost  recovery  for 
these  projects. 

The  committee  has  included  only 
those  inland  waterway  projects  in  crit- 
ical needs  of  replacement  or  rehabili- 
tation. Among  them  is  an  authoriza- 
tion for  improvements  to,  and  an  addi- 
tional lock,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Winfield  Locks  and  Dam  on 
the  Kanawha  River  in  West  Virginia. 
As  the  sponsor  of  this  project  in  the 
committee.  I  am  pleased  that  its  im- 
provement will  provide  for  a  more  effi- 
cient movement  of  steam  and  metal- 
lurgical coal  from  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia to  markets  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Another  project  is  the  rehabilitation 
and  construction  of  new  locks  at  Gal- 
lipolis,  on  the  Ohio  River  about  30 
miles  upstream  from  Huntington.  WV. 
This  is  the  premier  locks  and  dam 
project  in  need  of  improvement. 

Also  provided  for  by  the  bill  are 
projects  at  locks  and  dams  No.  7  and  8 
on  the  Monongahela  River  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia,  the  William 
Bacon  Oliver  Lock  and  Dam  on  the 
Black  Warrior  River  in  Alabama,  and 
a  second  lock  at  No.  26  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  Illinois,  and  the  Bonne- 
ville Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Columbia 
River  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

This  legislation  also  seeks  to  im- 
prove many  of  our  ocean  ports  which 
have  long  been  in  need  of  deeper  chan- 
nels. Authorized  for  these  deeper 
drafts  would  be  six  projects,  including 
those  at  Norfork  and  Mobile  Harbors. 
Cost  sharing  would  be  required  for  50 


percent  of  the  incremental  construc- 
tion and  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  associated  with  channel  depths 
greater  than  45  feet.  The  imposition  of 
user  fees  to  achieve  the  cost-sharing 
requirement  by  any  non-Federal  inter- 
est would  be  limited  to  only  those  ves- 
sels which  require  the  deeper  channel 
drafts. 

I  am  confident  that  these  port-relat- 
ed provisions  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  become  more  competitive  in 
the  world  market  with  respect  to  com- 
modities such  as  coal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  lead- 
ership and  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
for  bringing  H.R.  3678  to  the  floor 
today.  This  bill  certainly  deserves  the 
support  of  all  Members.* 
•  Mr.  HOWARD-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3678,  the 
Water  Resources  Conservation,  Devel- 
opment, and  Infrastructure  Improve- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Act.  This  bill 
contains  project  authorizations,  au- 
thorizations of  water-resources  stud- 
ies, project  modifications,  and  general 
provisions  affecting  the  overall  water- 
resources  program  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  It  also  includes  a  title 
deauthorizing  over  300  unconstructed 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  or  por- 
tions of  projects,  a  title  relating  to 
water-resources  policies  for  all  Federal 
agencies  that  establishes  a  new  Board 
on  Water  Resources  Policy  to  replace 
the  currently  authorized  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  and  a  title  which  es- 
tablishes a  Federal  interest  in  single- 
purpose  water-supply  projects  and  es- 
tablishes a  loan  program  for  the 
repair,  rehabilitation,  expansion,  and 
improvement  of  public  water  supply 
systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  this  is  an 
extremely  complicated  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  had  taken  over  3  years  of  in- 
tensive work  by  our  committee  to  de- 
velop, our  efforts  have  been  made 
much  easier  by  the  bipartisan  nature 
of  the  problems  addressed  in  the  bill 
and  by  the  strong  support  of  all  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  In  this  regard,  I  would  espe- 
cially like  to  commend  the  efforts  of 
our  ranking  minority  members,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Snyder]— as  well  as  the  work  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Stangeland].  Without  their  support 
and  cooperation  we  could  never  have 
formulated  such  a  complex  bill  as  this 
that  could  be  unanimously  adopted  by 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee,  as  this  one  was.  And,  of 
course,  the  greatest  credit  of  all  must 
go  to  the  chairman  of  our  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  for  his 
tireless  work  in  initially  developing 
the    legislation    and    in   subsequently 
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working  out  the  compromises  which 
have  enabled  it  to  enjoy  such  wide  bi- 
partisan support. 

1  would  also  like  to  thank  Chairman 
Jones  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  Chairman 
RoDiNO  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Chairman  Udall  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Chairman 
DE  LA  Garza  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee—and all  the  involved  members 
of  those  committees— for  their  help 
and  cooperation  in  resolving  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  various  reported 
versions  of  this  bill  so  that  we  can 
appear  on  the  floor  today  with  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  piece  of  legislation 
from  the  perspective  of  those  commit- 
tees. 

The  last  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  wais  signed  into  law  in  1976. 
and  the  last  true  Construction  Author- 
ization Act  was  signed  into  law  in  1970. 
Consequently,  over  the  past  14  years,  a 
very  large  backlog  of  vitally  needed 
water- resources  projects  has  accumu- 
lated. Detailed  testimony  and  informa- 
tion was  received  on  all  these  projects, 
and  they  have  all  been  analyzed  very 
carefully  by  our  committee.  As  a 
result,  this  bill  contains  a  large 
number  of  authorizations  for  all  types 
of  corps  water  projects,  including  navi- 
gation projects  flood-control  projects, 
shore-protection  projects,  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  mitigation  projects, 
and  other  projects  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  our  Nation's 
water  resources.  While  the  total 
number  of  projects  appears  large,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  repre- 
sent well  over  a  decade  of  detailed 
planning  and  study  of  water- resources 
problems  thoughout  the  Nation. 

Our  committee  has  also  worked  hard 
to  ensure  that  this  legislation  is  the 
most  environmentally  sensitive  au- 
thorization bill  we  have  ever  devel- 
oped. While  the  projects  recommend- 
ed by  the  corps  to  the  committee  were 
planned  in  full  compliance  with  all  ex- 
isting environmental  laws  and  regula- 
tions, the  committee,  in  many  in- 
stances, has  gone  beyond  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  corps  to  include  in 
the  authorizations  for  many  of  those 
projects  a  number  of  detailed  provi- 
sions for  the  additional  protection  of 
environmental  values. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  far  too  much 
about  the  supposedly  undesirable  ef- 
fects of  water-resources  development 
and  far  too  little  about  the  enormous 
economic  and  environmental  benefits 
that  are  sissociated  with  such  develop- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  a  careful  read- 
ing of  this  bill  and  of  our  committee's 
report— and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  history  of  our  Nation's  water-re- 
sources program— easily  demonstrates 
the  enormously  l)eneficial  role  that 
this  program  has  played  and  will  con- 
tinue to  play  in  our  Nation's  develop- 
ment. 

Thank  you.» 
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•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. H.R.  3678  contains  $10  million 
for  Sowashee  Creek.  Unless  you  live 
near  Sowashee  Creek  this  will  mean 
nothing  to  you.  However,  for  those 
folks  that  live  in  my  hometown  of  Me- 
ridian. MS,  it  is  a  body  of  water  that  is 
far  too  familiar.  The  average  annual 
flood  damage  caused  by  Sowashee  as 
computed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
stands  at  $2,710,000. 

The  Sowashee  flood  plain  is  dense  in 
population  and  includes  a  large  com- 
mercial .section  of  Meridian.  Periodic 
flooding  damages  homes,  businesses, 
industries  as  well  as  public  facilities. 
There  is  grave  concern  that  this  con- 
tinued threat  will  seriously  thwart 
future  development  plans  in  the  area. 
The  lo.sses  are  Indeed  in  need  of  cor- 
rection. The  South  Atlantic  region 
Corps  of  Engineers  plan  dated  March 
30,  1984,  states: 

Cilizeas  exprf.ssfd  a  desire  for  the  allevi- 
ation of  flood  damaKe  to  personal  property 
and  a  de.sire  for  relief  from  the  mental  an- 
guish and  trauma  which  re.sull  from  experi- 
encing a  flood  in  one'.s  home 

I  know  these  citizens  personally. 
They  are  my  constituents,  and  I  can 
certainly  add  my  own  concurrence 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  state- 
ment. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  report  con- 
cluded that  the  project  should  be  ap- 
proved. They  considered  alternatives 
to  Corps  of  Engineers  structural  work, 
and  determined  that  none  were  feasi- 
ble. Their  recommendation  was  for 
the  estimated  $16.4  million  project  be 
shared  between  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral sources  of  funding  in  accordance 
with  congressional  and  Presidential 
policies  and  procedures. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  just  last 
week  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  after  having  re- 
viewed the  South  Atlantic  region 
report  concurred  with  the  recommen- 
dation. 

The  bill  before  us  authorizes  the 
work  on  Sowashee.  It  includes  engi- 
neering, design  and  construction 
funds,  lahd,  easements,  and  right-of- 
way  costs  as  well  as  the  costs  of  reloca- 
tions. The  cost  will  be  shared  by  the 
local  government. 

The  city  of  Meridian  is  prepared  to 
meet  their  obligation  and  are  anxious- 
ly awaiting  the  flood  relief  that  will 
result.  I  thank  the  committee  for  in- 
cluding this  badly  needed  flood  con- 
trol project  in  H.R.  3678,  and  hope  my 
colleagues  will  support  their  decision.* 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  .strong  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  H.R.  3678.  the  Water  Re- 
.sources  Conservation.  Development, 
and  Infrastructure  Improvement  and 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

Before  highlighting  several  provi- 
sions which  are  important  to  my  con- 
gressional district,  I  would  first  like  to 
compliment  Chairman  Howard,  Chair- 
man Roe.  Congressman  Snyder,  and 


Congressman  Stangeland  for  their  ex- 
traordinary leadership  in  bringing  this 
critical  bill  to  the  House  floor. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee,  I  know  that 
this  legislation  is  the  product  of  hun- 
dreds of  hours  of  deliberations  and  is 
an  outstanding  tribute  to  the  dedica- 
tion and  perserverance  of  its  authors. 

It  has  been  8  long  years  since  the 
Congress  last  approved  a  major  water 
resources  bill  authorizing  vital  new 
water  projects  in  this  Nation  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  year  we  can  enact 
this  long  overdue  legislation  into  law. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  impor- 
tant projects  contained  within  H.R. 
3678.  I  intend  to  briefly  discuss  several 
which  have  particular  importance  to 
my  congressional  district. 

The  first  of  these  key  provisions  au- 
thorizes my  bill,  H.R.  1138,  directing 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  imple- 
ment a  badly  needed  flood  control 
project  on  the  Upper  White  Oak 
Bayou. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  who  live 
in  central  and  northwest  Houston 
along  the  Upper  White  Oak  Bayou 
have  made  every  effort  to  protect 
their  homes  and  businesses  from  the 
ravages  of  flooding.  It  is  my  firm  and 
unwavering  belief  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  now  do  its  part  to 
assist  these  courageous  Americans 
who  alone  cannot  accomplish  this  vi- 
tally needed  flood  protection. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
carefully  studied  the  Upper  White 
Oak  Bayou  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  plan  to 
eliminate  its  persistent  flooding  prob- 
lems. It  is  a  plan  that  has  the  whole-, 
hearted  support  of  all  interested  par- 
tics  and  one  which  has  received  high 
priority  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
on  its  list  of  nationwide  projects.  Upon 
completion,  this  project  will  provide 
$1.70  worth  of  flood  protection  for 
every  $1  of  Federal  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly,  this  project  is 
sound.  It  is  an  investment  in  America's 
future.  It  will  save  taxpayers  money. 
It  will  create  jobs.  And,  it  will  provide 
flood  relief  to  these  citizens  who  must 
now  suffer  from  the  personal  and  eco- 
nomic hardships  of  persistent  flood- 
ing. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  has  included  this  mer- 
itorious project  within  this  legislation. 

A  second  key  provision  involves  sev- 
eral navigation  projects  along  the 
Houston  Ship  Channel  which  I  intro- 
duced as  three  separate  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. 

Incorporated  within  H.R.  3678  is  lan- 
guage which  will  direct  and  authorize 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  main- 
tain a  40-foot  depth  at  the  Barbours 
Cut  Terminal  at  Morgan's  Point,  the 


Greens  Bayou  Channel,  and  the  Bay- 
port  Ship  Charuiel. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  private  funds 
have  been  spent  by  the  Houston  Port 
Authority  to  dredge  from  various 
depths  these  tributaries  of  the  ship 
channel  to  the  40-foot  level. 

What  this  provision  simply  does  is  to 
require  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
now  assume  responsibility  for  main- 
taining that  water  depth. 

This  responsibility  is  consistent  with 
our  congressional  mandate  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  such  maintenance  costs 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  cre- 
ation of  new  jobs  and  other  types  of 
positive  economic  activity. 

As  the  representative  whose  district 
includes  most  of  the  Port  of  Houston, 
I  long  have  recognized  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  this  critical  waterway.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  $1  of  every 
$3  in  the  Houston  economy  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  ship  channel.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  the  channel  provides  em- 
ployment and  livelihood  to  thousands 
of  citizens  in  the  Houston  metropoli- 
tan area. 

Clearly,  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  Nation  to  do  whatever  we  can  to 
ensure  the  economic  vitality  of  our 
port  system,  and  I  believe  these  Hous- 
ton navigation  projects  are  an  impor- 
tant ingredient  in  this  process. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  briefly  discuss  a  provision  which  is 
included  within  the  substitute  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman.  Bob 
Roe.  This  provision  would  allow  the 
Port  of  Houston  Authority  to  receive 
Federal  reimbursement  for  the  raising 
of  a  railroad  bridge  which  the  Coast 
Guard  ruled  an  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion over  Greens  Bayou. 

Although  the  actual  modifications 
were  completed  in  November  1980,  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  partial  reimbursement 
for  these  repairs  which  became  neces- 
sary, through  no  fault  of  its  own,  be- 
cause of  severe  land  subsidence  in  this 
area. 

While  'the  Port  of  Houston  Author- 
ity has  apent  in  excess  of  $1  million  to 
make  the  necessary  modifications,  I 
am  pleased  that  under  the  chairman's 
substitute  amendment,  the  port  au- 
thority can  receive  up  to  $450,000  in 
the  form  of  a  reimbursement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3678  is  the  prod- 
uct of  3  years  of  tireless  work  and  de- 
termination by  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee.  It  has  not 
been  an  easy  process  and  I  know  from 
my  own  experiences  in  the  last  Con- 
gress that  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee received  testimony  from 
hundreds  of  individuals  on  projects  lo- 
cated throughout  this  country. 

H.R.  3678  is  a  bill  which  deserves  our 
wholehearted  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. In  addition,  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  owe  a  great  debt  of 


gratitude  to  the  sponsors  of  this  pro- 
posal who  have  labored  long  and  hard. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  postpone 
for  yet  another  year  the  massive  job 
of  rebuilding  our  Nation's  water  re- 
sources system.  While  some  may  argue 
about  individual  provisions  of  this  bill. 
the  investment  called  for  in  this  legis- 
lation is  certainly  justified  when  we 
weigh  the  benefits  to  the  Nation 
which  are  derived  from  vital  communi- 
ties and  ports  with  thriving  industry, 
versfis  decay,  which  generates  unem- 
ployment, saps  our  tax  base,  and  gen- 
erally impedes  economic  growth. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  the  rebuild- 
ing process.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  strongly  supporting 
H.R.  3678,  the  Water  Resources  Con- 
servation, Development,  and  Infra- 
structure Improvement  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1984.« 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  today  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  skillfully  crafted 
by  the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources, 
Robert  Roe.  and  the  equally  able 
ranking  minority  member.  Arlan 
Stangeland.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Representatives 
Roe  and  Stangeland  for  their  excel- 
lent work  in  this  regard.  I  am  one  of 
the  many  Members  indebted  to  them 
for  taking  on  this  difficult  and  contro- 
versial task. 

H.R.  3678.  the  Water  Resources  Con- 
servation, Development,  and  Infra- 
structure Improvement  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1983  creates  a  compre- 
hensive nationally  coordinated  water 
resources  development  policy.  In  addi- 
tion, it  includes  authorizations  for 
many  important  water  resource 
projects  across  the  Nation.  The  bill  in- 
cludes projects  to  control  flooding,  to 
improve  inland  waterway  transporta- 
tion, to  repair  essential  bridgework,  to 
provide  for  shoreline  erosion  protec- 
tion, and  to  establish  plans  for  water 
conservation  and  water  supply  devel- 
opment. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  are  two 
projects  in  my  district  to  be  author- 
ized for  construction  upon  completion 
of  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  design 
and  review  work.  They  are  a  flood  con- 
trol project  on  the  north  branch  of 
the  Chicago  River  and  an  erosion  con- 
trol project  at  the  Illinois  Beach  State 
Park. 

The  bill  includes  an  authorization  of 
$11,209  million  for  the  construction  of 
flood  control  basins  along  the  north 
branch  of  the  Chicago  River  flood 
water  basin.  My  district  has  experi- 
enced periodic  and  devastating  damage 
resulting  from  heavy  flooding 
throughout  this  area.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Army  Corps  approved  flood 
water  management  plan  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  alleviating  the  situation. 

The  second  project  is  not  yet  in  the 
bill  but  will  be  included  as  part  of  the 
chairman's  package   of  amendments. 


The  second  project  is  an  authorization 
for  construction  of  a  shoreline  erosion 
protection  project  at  the  Illinois 
Beach  State  Park  near  the  Illinois- 
Wisconsin  State  line  based  on  Army 
Corps  of  Engineer  criteria.  The  preser- 
vation of  this  beach,  which  is  the  only 
public  facility  along  the  shoreline, 
through  the  construction  of  this 
project  is  important  for  the  continued 
economic  development  of  the  greater 
Waukegan  region.  I  was  extremely 
pleased  to  find  that  the  committee 
agrees  with  me  that  this  project  has 
merit  and  has  decided  to  include  it  in 
the  package  of  committee  amend- 
ments. 

Securing  an  authorization  for  both 
of  these  projects  is  only  the  first  step 
to  actually  getting  them  constructed. 
The  next  step  is  to  ensure  that  annual 
appropriations  are  set  aside  through 
the  regular  appropriations  process 
until  they  can  be  finished.  I  will  be 
working  through  my  position  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  see  that  this  goal  is 
achieved.* 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill.  H.R.  3678,  to  provide 
for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  water  and  related  resources  and  the 
improvement  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
Nation's  water  resources  infrastruc- 
ture, had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  3678.  the  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunder- 
son]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  taking  this  special  order  today  in 
that  I  might  share  with  Members  a  bit 
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of  the  history  and  perspectives  of 
what  has  happened  and  what  we  are 
trying  to  have  happen  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
River. 

As  my  colleagues  will  note  from  the 
charts  to  my  left  we  have  had  a  real 
concern,  those  of  us  from  the  upper 
Midwestern  part  of  this  country,  over 
what  we  know  as  the  Upper  Mississip- 
pi River  Basin.  This  particular  area  i.s 
unique.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  has  a 
multiuse  concept  used  for  transporta- 
tion, used  for  navigation,  used  for 
recreation,  and  used  also  for  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat. 

As  these  particular  charts  will  show, 
however,  that  is  not  the  case  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  River  Basin.  They 
simply  do  not  have  the  backwaters. 
the  areas  for  recreation,  for  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  that  we  have  in  the 
north  in  the  areas  we  so  desperately 
want  to  preserve. 

If  one  takes  a  historical  perspective 
of  the  Mississippi  River  they  will  rec- 
ognize that  Congress  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  management  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  since  1824.  for  it  was  at 
that  time  that  the  Congress— if  you 
can  believe  it  or  not— authorized  the 
removal  of  local  snags,  obstructions. 
and  other  such  measures  from  the 
river.  Obviously  Ihe-trees,  the  twigs,  et 
cetera. 

Navigation  was  recognized  as  a  part 
of  the  role  of  the  Mi.ssissippi  River  in 
1878  when  Congress  authorized  a  4'-- 
foot  channel.  In  1907,  we  moved  that 
up  to  a  6-foot  channel.  And.  in  1914. 
we  authorized  the  first  lock  and  dam 
in  Keokuk.  lA. 

In  1917,  what  is  now  known  as  lock 
and  dam  No.  1  was  authorized  and 
construction  was  begun  in  Minneapo- 
lis. 

Therefore,  the  trend  was  on  toward 
spending  for  navigation  on  the  river. 

Now  we  also  have  a  concern  for  the 
environment,  a  concern  that  followed 
a  few  years  later,  in  1924.  when  we  au- 
thorized the  Upper  Mississippi  Wild- 
life and  Fish  Refuge,  recognizing,  as 
the  chart  on  my  far  left  shows,  that 
we  do  have  a  fish  and  wildlfe  refuge  in 
that  particular  area. 

Yet  in  1930,  and  I  suspect  as  part  of 
the  concern  about  the  recession  or  de- 
pression at  that  particular  time  and  to 
follow,  an  authorization  was  made  for 
29  different  locks  and  dams,  and  an 
authorization  was  made  not  for  a  4'^- 
foot,  not  for  a  6-foot,  not  for  a  7-foot, 
but  for  a  9-foot  channel. 
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And  so  we  had  two  congressional 
mandates,  some  would  say.  counteract 
ing  each  other.  One  was  a  congression- 
al mandate  calling  for  commercial 
navigation:  the  other  was  a  congres- 
sional mandate  calling  for  a  national 
significant  ecosystem. 

Now,  I  think  it  has  been  clear  to 
each  and  every  one  of  us  who  ha.s  fol- 


lowed this  legislation,  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  budgets  through  the  years, 
that  clearly  the  vast  majority  of  fund- 
ing has  gone  to  improve  and  to  pro- 
mote navigation  on  the  river,  to  main- 
tain and  to  build  those  various  locks 
and  dams  which  are  there. 

In  the  late  1970s,  however,  we  began 
to  see  a  turnaround  in  this  whole  area. 
We  began,  as  part  of  the  environmen- 
tal movement.  I  suspect,  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  both  mandates— on 
the  one  hand,  the  navigation,  but  al.so 
the  environmental  aspect  as  well. 

In  1976.  Congress  authorized  the 
great  studies,  known  as  the  great  river 
environmental  action  team.  The  pur- 
pose of  those  studies  was  to  focus  on 
the  proper  use  and  methods  of  dredg- 
ing of  the  river. 

What  is  dredging?  Well,  dredging  is 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  corps 
will  come  and  dig  out  the  sedimenta- 
tion, to  reestablish  that  9-fool  chan- 
nel, to  allow  the  navigation  to  contin- 
ue. 

I  think  everyone  would  agree  that 
there  were  some  real  abuses  not  only 
in  the  process  of  dredging,  but  per- 
haps more  importantly,  al.so  in  the 
means  by  which  the  dredging  was  dis- 
posed. 

One  cf  the  beauties  of  the  great 
studies  and  the  actions  that  have  fol- 
lowed is  that  this  was  an  example  of 
where  Federal,  State,  and  local  enti- 
ties can  work  together  and  cooperate 
for  the  development  and  enhancement 
of  the  rivt-r,  and  that  I  think  is  fol- 
lowed through  today. 

The  controversy  became,  should  we 
say.  more  pronounced  in  1978.  when 
before  this  Congress  was  a  propo.sal  to 
replace  lock  and  dam  26  at  Alton.  IL. 
Determining  whether  or  not  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  continue  on  what  many 
would  suggest  was  quite  a  commitment 
to  improving  navigation,  with  little 
concern  on  the  other  side,  Congress  at 
that  time  authorized  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi River  Basin  Commission  to  devel- 
op a  master  plan  for  the  furture  devel- 
opment of  the  river.  That  master  plan 
was  submitted  to  this  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1982.  It  included  .some  12  differ- 
ent recommendations,  mainly  calling 
for  a  balanced  multipurpo.se  manage- 
ment of  the  rivt-r. 

In  response  to  that,  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress we  had  two  different  legislative 
proposals.  One  proposal  recognizing 
the  interests  of  those  in  the  Mi-ssouri 
area  and  el.sewhere.  called  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  .second  lock  and 
dam  at  Alton.  IL.  Because  that  was  1 
of  the  12  recommendations,  I  then  in- 
troduced legislation  calling,  frankly, 
for  the  other  11  recommendations  so 
that  we  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
promote  some  kind  of  a  balanced  de- 
velopment of  the  river  as  the  master 
plan  called  for. 

Now,  mine  was  introduced  at  that 
point  in  time,  in  February  1982  calling 
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for   a    10-year   program 
frankly,  over  $1  billion. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  because  we  did 
not  have  an  omnibus  water  bill  last 
.session,  both  of  those  particular  pro- 
posals died  at  the  end  of  the  97th  ses- 
sion. 

As  we  came  back  in  the  98th  session, 
this  session  that  we  are  now  in,  we 
again  had  the  proposal  just  for  the  ad- 
ditional lock  and  dam  at  Alton,  IL,  but 
at  that  time  we  introduced  a  new  and 
revised  proposal  known  as  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Management  Act.  Frankly, 
what  we  wanted  to  do  is  we  wanted  to 
be  more  realistic  than  I  think  we  were 
in  the  last  .session,  and  we  wanted  to 
allay  any  fears  that  we  were  only 
trying  to  promote  environmental  con- 
cerns and  that  we  were  trying  to  in 
some  way  stop  or  renege  on  the  navi- 
gational role  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
And  so  we  provided  a  proposal  that 
called  for  the  habitat  rehabilitation, 
the  long-term  resource  monitoring, 
the  second  lock  and  dam  at  Alton,  IL, 
computer  inventory  analysis,  recrea- 
tion, allowing  the  States  to  enter  coop- 
erative agreements,  economic  assess- 
ment, and  traffic  monitoring. 

The  particular  chart  that  I  now  put 
up  really  lays  down  all  of  tho.se  par- 
ticular recommendations  that  are  a 
part  of  that  particular  proposal. 

You  will  note  that  we  have  dropped 
from  here  onf\  of  the  more  expensive 
propo.sals  that  we  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  that  was  the  soil 
erosion  proposal  which  would  cost 
over  $912  million  over  a  10-year 
period.  The  reason  for  that  is,  first, 
obviously,  recognizing  the  cost  con- 
cerns that  we  have  to  face  in  this  Con- 
gress at  the  present  time;  and  second, 
recognizing  that  realistically  we  are  at 
a  point  where  most  of  the  needs  in  the 
con.servation  area  and  sedimentation 
rolling  off  the  hills  and  coulees  of  the 
upper  Midwest  into  the  lakes,  and  into 
the  streams,  and  the  rivers,  and  creeks 
that  run  into  the  Mississippi  River, 
.sedimentation  being  one  of  our  major 
problems,  the  language  and  the  au- 
thority is  already  there  to  do  some- 
thing. All  we  need  is  the  money,  and 
we  already  have  the  opportunity  when 
and  if  that  money  is  available  through 
the  present  mechanisms. 

The  other  proposal  that  is  different 
from  this  act  and  the  one  we  intro- 
duced last  se.ssion  would  be  the  second 
lock  and  dam  at  Alton,  III.  We  wanted 
to.  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  recognize 
the  complete  balanced  development  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  River. 

Now.  the  bill  that  is  before  us  is  a  10- 
year  authorization,  with  a  projected 
cost  of  about  $437  million.  Expensive, 
yes.  However,  less  than  half  of  the 
cost  that  we  were  talking  about  before. 
And,  second,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  we  have  a  very  balanced  per- 
spective and  that  half  of  the  cost  of 
the  second  lock  and  dam  to  improve 
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navigation  cost  $245  million,  and 
about  $200  million  is  included  for  im- 
proving the  environmental  aspects  of 
the  river, 

So  the  strategy  then  was  to  clearly 
emphasize  the  total  master  plan  con- 
cept. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  without  doubt,  I 
think,  that  this  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive legislation  for  balanced  devel- 
opment of  the  Mississippi  River  that 
has  ever  been  before  this  Congress. 
And  if  we  can  enact  this  into  law  as  a 
part  of  the  bill  that  is  now  in  front  of 
us,  the  omnibus  water  bill,  we  will 
indeed  make  history. 

Let  me  spend  a  little  bit  of  time 
giving  some  of  the  detail  of  what  we 
are  talking  about  in  this  particular 
proposal,  because  so  often  I  am  asked, 
"Exactly  what  do  you  mean  in  each  of 
these  areas?" 

In  the  habitat  rehabilitation  area, 
really  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is.  we 
are  trying  to  repair  the  damage  that 
has  already  been  done  and  improve 
the  breeding  and  habitat  for  our  fish 
and  wildlife  situation. 

As  you  looked  at  those  backwaters 
that  were  in  the  pictures  and  charts 
before  us,  you  will  clearly  note  that 
the  expenditures  in  this  area  will  go 
for  such  things  as  island  creation, 
backwater  dredging,  side  channel 
modification,  wing  dam  and  closing 
dam  modification,  shoreline  protec- 
tion, riprap,  that  type  of  thing. 

Each  of  the  States  in  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  Basin:  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota. Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Illinois; 
have  each  established  their  own  prior- 
ities based  on  local  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  river  under  their  particu- 
lar jurisdiction. 

The  second  thing  that  we  do  is  that 
we  call  for  the  long-term  resource 
monitoring  project.  This  is  one  of  the 
more  difficult,  more  complicated  as- 
pects, perhaps,  of  the  bill,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  one  of  the  more 
expensive. 

With  the  complex  problems,  the 
number  of  uses  for  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
Basin  today,  it  is  clear  that  we  need 
some  scientifically  sound  data  to  de- 
termine the  proper  future  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The  scientists,  the  others  on  the 
river,  will  tell  you  today  that  we  have 
data  that  will  only  give  us  suggestions 
into  the  1990's.  We  have  no  sound  sci- 
entific evidence  to  go  l>eyond  that 
time. 

So  the  purpose  of  this  particular 
aspect,  then,  the  long-term  resource 
monitoring,  is  to  collect  scientifically 
valid  and  statistically  sound  data  over 
time  to  detect  site  specific  or  system- 
wide  changes  in  the  river  that  need  to 
receive  the  attention  of  this  Congress, 
the  corpB,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  utRers 
who  are  Involved  in  the  protection  and 
maintenance  of  the  river. 


There  are  five  elements  in  the  moni- 
toring project.  First  is  the  lead  agency 
in  the  bill  before  us  calls  for  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  be  that  lead 
agency,  in  cooperation  with  Interior 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  certainly  the 
State  agencies. 

Second,  we  are  talking  about  field 
stations.  We  are  calling  upon  each  of 
the  five  States  in  the  Upper  Mississip- 
pi River  Basin  to  collect  the  data 
within  existing  facilities  in  each  of  the 
five  States,  not  to  get  on  some  kind  of 
a  roadbuilding,  a  whole  bunch  of  new 
facilities,  just  to  carry  out  the  impor- 
tance and  collection  of  this  data. 

Third,  there  are  various  components 
of  the  long-term  resource  monitoring 
project  that  are  essential  to  determine 
what  really  is  happening  to  the  river 
and  what  needs  to  happen. 

I  will  give  you  some  examples.  Land 
use,  meteorology,  hydrology,  water 
and  sediment,  contaminants,  aquatic 
vegetation,  micro-organisms,  and  the 
list  goes  on. 

Fourth,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is, 
we  are  trying  to  develop  a  systems  ap- 
proach, that  is.  that  the  monitoring 
would  be  done  in  selected  pools  and  re- 
gions on  a  systems  approach,  where  we 
can  go  in  in  the  areas  that  are  select- 
ed, hopefully  will  be  representative, 
and,  likewise,  we  will  be  able  to  do  a 
comprehensive  integrated  study  in 
this  particular  area. 

Actually,  the  work  has  already  been 
done  by  the  people  in  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  Basin  to  select  those 
pools.  Seventeen  different  pools  have 
been  selected  and  included  in  that 
master  plan  developed  by  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  Basin  Commission. 

The  17  pools  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  four  different  criteria:  First, 
that  the  area  is  representative  of 
major  habitat  types  in  the  system  or  is 
important  in  influencing  a  significant 
portion  of  that  system:  second,  that 
the  historical  data  base  is  available: 
third,  that  the  area  is  recognized  as  an 
important  fish  and  wildlife  resource: 
and  fourth,  that  the  area  has  the 
availability  of  the  manpower  and  fa- 
cilities necessary  to  do  this  resource 
monitoring. 
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Now.  you  will  notice  that  the  next 
thing  on  the  chart  is  the  second  lock 
and  dam  at  Alton,  IL.  I  think  that  is 
pretty  much  self-explanatory,  and  I 
am  not  going  into  details  on  that. 

The  next  issue  is  the  computerized 
inventory,  which  costs  $8.4  million 
over  the  10-year  period.  Really  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  the  gath- 
ering and  the  story  of  this  historical 
data  collected  in  the  long-term  re- 
source monitoring  program.  Likewise. 
for  the  proper  management  of  the 
data  that  is  collected,  so  frankly,  it  is 
of  use.  It  is  of  use  to  the  scientists,  it  is 
of  use  to  the  various  State  depart- 
ments of  natural  resources,  it  is  avail- 


able and  useful  to  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  and  most  importantly, 
available  and  useful  to  those  of  us  in 
Congress  who  have  to  determine  what 
course  we  ought  to  follow  in  the  river 
in  the  future. 

The  next  area  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
proposal  is  the  recreation  projects. 
Presently,  it  is  projected  that  existing 
river-related  recreation  projects  ac- 
count for  over  $1  billion  in  revenue  an- 
nually to  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
Basin  five  Stales.  We  believe  that 
there  are  many  opportunities  to  more 
than  double  that  particular  opportuni- 
ty for  recreation  and  the  opportunity 
for  the  revenue  that  it  will  bring  it. 
Obviously,  this  area  alone  will  much 
more  than  pay  for  the  costs  that  we 
are  making  in  this  particular  invest- 
ment today. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  We  are 
talking  about  improving  public  access 
and  promoting  expanded  use.  We  are 
talking  about  projects  such  as  public 
boat  ramps;  park  development,  such  as 
picnic  areas,  scenic  overlooks,  land  ac- 
quisition for  park  expansion;  develop- 
ment of  multipurpose  trails,  and  the 
restoration  of  some  of  the  historical 
sites  along  the  river. 

The  next  one,  economic  assessment, 
where  we  are  going  to  spend  some 
$700,000  over  10  years,  is  to  really  de- 
termine what  the  economic  assess- 
ment, mostly  of  this  recreation  effort 
is,  but  I  suspect  also  of  all  of  the  uses 
of  the  river,  when  one  considers  the 
shipping  that  goes  up  and  down  the 
river,  in  the  backwaters  and  the  begin- 
nings in  Minnesota  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  down  at  the  gulf,  it  is  clearly 
a  monumental  resource  to  this  coun- 
try, and  we  need  to  determine,  I  think, 
its  true  value  in  order  to  determine  its 
true  appreciation. 

Finally,  the  traffic  monitoring, 
something  that  you  notice  we  have  in 
parentheses,  the  reason  for  that  is  be- 
cause of  the  legislation  that  is  before 
us  does  not  authorize  a  particular 
amount:  it  authorizes  such  sums. 
Frankly,  we  are  hopeful  that  much  of 
the  traffic  monitoring  can  be  done  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  under 
their  present  appropriation.  What  we 
are  trying  to  determine  is  exactly 
what  the  amount  of  traffic  is,  where  it 
is  going,  when  it  goes,  what  its  impact 
is  on  the  river,  and  so  forth.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  is  multifold.  Obviously,  to 
find  ways  in  which  we  can  best  utilize 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  and  all  of 
the  river  for  the  navigation  aspect, 
and  second,  to  determine  the  impact 
of  that  navigation  on  the  river  and 
what  must  be  done  to  minimize  that 
impact  and  its  adverse  effect  on  the 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  the  other 
ecosystems  that  are  in  front  of  us  at 
this  time. 

How  does  all  of  this  fit  together?  I 
hope  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  one  of 
these  compliments  the  other.  For  ex- 
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ample,  when  we  talk  about  such  things 
as  the  resource  monitoring,  that  is 
what  we  will  need  to  determine  exact- 
ly what  is  happening  in  the  river:  what 
needs  to  be  done.  We  will  put  that  on 
the  computerized  inventory  analysis  so 
that  we  can  have  a  proper  means  of 
studying  and  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion we  have  which  we  can  use  hope 
fully,  to  determine  what  the  proper 
expenditure  and  habitat  rehabilita- 
tion, what  the  proper  efforts  are  in 
this  particular  area  so  that  we  can 
move  forth  and  achieve  whatever  is 
necessary. 

As  I  said  before.  I  wish  that  each 
and  every  Member.  I  wish  that  each 
and  every  person  in  this  country 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Mississippi  River  from  its  beginnings 
to  its  mouth,  but  most  important,  the 
Upper  Misissippi  River  Basin.  This  is  a 
special  resource,  and  the  people  of  the 
area  have  a  very  special  bond  to  this 
Mississippi  River,  it  is  something  we 
want  to  preserve  not  only  for  today, 
but  for  tomorrow. 

We  have  the  beginnings  in  making 
history  today,  because  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  we 
are  going  to  l>e  able,  as  we  proceed 
with  this  legislation,  to  incorporate 
the  most  comprehensive  development, 
balanced  development  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  ever  into  the  statute  books 
of  our  land. 

You  know,  there  is  a  saying  that  I 
use  at  home  as  I  am  speaking  around 
Wisconsin  or  other  areas  about  exactly 
what  is  going  on  with  the  river  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  I  say, 
freedom  is  a  gift  from  our  forefathers, 
our  resources  are  a  gift  from  our  God. 
We  have,  I  suspect,  a  moral  obligation 
to  preserve  Ixjth.  I  cannot  in  any  way 
suggest  that  this  particular  legislation 
will  help  maintain  us  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent country,  but  I  clearly  believe 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  effort  that 
must  be  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  cooperation  with  our  State 
and  local  governments  to  maintain  one 
of  the  most  valuable  inland  water  re- 
sources that  this  country  has. 


CENSORED-FOR  LIFE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks)  is 
recognized  for  5  mmutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  todays 
Washington  Post  contains  a  lead  edito- 
rial entitled  'Censored— For  Life." 
This  editorial  reports  on  a  recently  re- 
leased GAO  survey,  conducted  on 
behalf  of  Chairman  Ford  and  myself. 
which  demonstrates  that  President 
Reagan's  suspension  in  February  of 
his  national  security  decision  directive 
1984  has,  in  reality,  suspended  very 
little  of  this  administration's  censor- 
ship and  polygraph  policies.  In  fact, 
censorship  contracts,  virtually  identi- 
cal to  those  proposed  by  the  President 


under  his  directive,  are  currently 
being  imposed  on  thousands  of  Gov- 
ernment employees.  In  a  letter  to  ac- 
company its  report.  GAO  indicates 
that  the  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Commerce.  Defense.  Energy.  Justice. 
State.  Transportation.  Treasury,  and 
all  the  other  agencies  queried,  are  re- 
quiring many  employees  to  sign  life- 
long cen.sorship  agreements.  The 
number  of  employees  covered  exceeds 
well  over  100.000  and  will  climb  as  new 
employees  are  brought  into  these  jobs 
and  forced  to  sign. 

The  Washington  Post  has  long  been 
a  champion  of  the  first  amendment.  I 
commend  them  for  their  recommenda- 
tion thai  the  administration  should 
abandon  its  censorship  policy,  once 
and  for  all.  Congress  was  left  with  the 
impression  that  the  President  had  sus- 
pended the  policy  in  February.  As  the 
GAO  survey  indicates,  however,  the 
suspension  was  so  narrow  and  techni- 
cal that  it  did  nothing  to  turn  aside, 
even  temporarily,  the  implementation 
of  these  dangerous  policy  initiatives.  If 
the  administration  continues  to  play 
around  with  these  .serious  issues,  the 
Washington  Post  suggests  Congress 
should  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  admini.stration  is 
continuing  to  expand  the  use  of  poly- 
graphs and  censorship.  Congre.ss 
should  act  now.  The  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has  scheduled 
subcommittee  markup  tomorrow  on 
my  bill-H.R.  4681 -the  Polygraph 
Limitation  and  Anticensorship  Act  of 
1984.  I  hope  it  can  move  swiftly 
through  the  full  committee  to  the 
floor  .so  that  the  Hou.se  can  act  to  stop 
further  erosion  of  our  constitutional 
rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Post  editorial  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

(From  the  Wa.shinKton  Po.sl.  June  18.  1984) 
Cknsored    For  Life 

The  RfaKan  administration's  propo.sal  to 
impo.sc  prepublicalion  ccn.sor.ship  for  life  on 
hundreds  of  thou.sand.s  of  federal  and  feder 
al  contractor  employees  appeared  to  have 
died  a  wellde.served  death  on  FVb.  15. 
That  .s  when  the  president  withdrew  that 
portion  of  the  infamous  National  Security 
Decision  Directive  84  thai  authorized  such 
censorship. 

Now  It  turns  out  that  more  work  is  needed 
to  really  finish  off  this  proposal.  According 
to  a  General  Accounting  Office  report,  some 
119.000  non  defense  and  156.000  defense  em 
ployees  had  already  signed  lifetime  prepub- 
lication  cen.sorship  agreements  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  For  the  rest  of  their  lives 
every  one  of  those  275.000  people  may  have 
to  send  to  the  government  for  review  any- 
thing -even  an  article  on  what  they  did  last 
summer  — before  it  can  be  published.  The 
government  has  30  days  for  review,  but  of 
course  that  is  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of 
the  potential  for  delay.  These  agreements 
aren't  voluntary,  some  people  have  lost 
their  jobs  for  refusing  to  sign  them.  But 
they  might  be  enforced  by  a  court,  and  that 
very  po.s.sibility  will  discourage  many 
people  — including   those   uniquely   qualified 


to  comment  on  some  issues— from  exercising 
their  rights  of  free  expression. 

And  the  damage  is  not  all  potential.  Last 
year,  at  least  (some  agencies  didn't  report 
totals  to  the  GAO)  28.364  books  articles, 
speeches  and  other  writings  were  reviewed 
by  government  censors.  There  may  be  a 
good  argument  for  government  review  of 
writings  of  current  employees  exposed  to 
the  highest  level  of  secret  documents;  some 
would  argue  for  lifetime  censorship  of  writ- 
ings of  iho.se  employed  by  inherently  secret 
agencies  .such  as  the  CIA  and  NSA.  But  as  a 
general  rule,  this  is  not  a  business  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  in.  It  allows  all  too  easily 
government  officials— or  political  opera- 
tives-to  undermine  freedom  of  expression 
and  limit  the  information  the  public  can 
have  to  what  they  would  like  it  to  have. 

The  president's  retreat  from  this  obnox- 
ious law  came  through  bipartisan  pressure 
from  Congress.  Legislators  such  as  Sen. 
Charles  Mathias  and  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  were 
appalled  by  these  cen.sorship  agreements, 
and  got  the  administration  to  agree  not  to 
require  ihem  for  the  rest  of  this  year.  But 
damage  the  275.000  contracts  signed— re- 
mains to  tK'  undone,  and  to  be  prevented  in 
the  future. 

For  that  purpose  Mr.  Brooks  has  spon- 
sored legislation  scheduled  for  markup  in  a 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  subcommittee 
this  week.  Drafting  such  a  law  is  delicate 
work  Legislators  should  make  sure  that,  in 
asserting  some  rights,  they  do  not  by  impli- 
cation relinquish  others.  The  ideal  thing 
would  be  for  the  adminislralion.  which  has 
said  It  won't  force  employees  to  sign  such 
contracts  in  the  future,  in  effect  to  tear  up 
iho.s*'  signed  in  the  past  and  promise  not  to 
seek  any  in  the  future.  If  it  doesn't.  Con- 
gre.ss should  act.« 


Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  June  21. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  June  25, 


the  Committee   on   Post   Office   and   Civil 
Service. 


section  12:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  hospi- 
talization. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  grant- 
ed: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowERY  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MacKay)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MuRTHA.  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
20. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
20. 

Mr.  SuNiA,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
20. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowERY  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MacKay)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances, 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY. 

Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

Mr.  AoCoiN. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  ScJLARZ. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Ms.  FOIRARO. 

Mr.  Roe. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  197.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct an  independent  study  to  determine  the- 
adequacy  of  certain  industry  practices  and 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  rules  and 
regulations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

S.  2635.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Public  Buildings  Service  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

S.J.  Rej.  55.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as 
part  of  National  Flag  Day  activities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  July  1  through  July  8.  1984.  as 
"National  Duck  Stamp  Week "  and  1984  as 
the  "Golden  Anniversary  Year  of  the  Duck 
Stamp  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  297.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  June  1984  as  'Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Month  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
July  10.  1984,  as  "Pood  for  Peace  Day":  to 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  June  19,  1984,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3573.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  the  Co- 
ordination Council  for  North  American  Af- 
fairs for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $50  million,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
133b  (96  Stat.  1288);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3574.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  the  addition  of  five  further  countries  to 
receive  antiterrorism  assistance,  pursuant  to 
FAA.  section  574(a)(1)  (97  Stat.  972);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3575.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  Defense's 
proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to  Turkey 
(Transmittal  No.  15-84).  pursuant  to  AECA. 
section  62  (a)  or  (b)  (95  Stat.  1525);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3576.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to 
Peru  (Transmittal  No.  16-84).  pursuant  to 
AECA.  section  62  (a)  or  (b)  (95  Stat.  1525); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3577.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  the  Co- 
ordination Council  for  North  American  Af- 
fairs for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $325  million  (Transmittal  No. 
84-50).  pursuant  to  AECA.  section  36(b)  (90 
Slat.  741;  93  Stat.  708,  709.  710:  94  Stat. 
3134;  95  Stat.  1520);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3578.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  information 
on  the  President's  decision  to  make  China 
eligible  to  purchase  and  lease  defense  arti- 
cles and  defense  services  under  the  foreign 
military  sales  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3579.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  reports 
that  were  issued  or  released  in  May  1984, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  719(h);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3580.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator. National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration.  Department  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  proposed  final 
rules  for  the  National  Estuarine  Sanctuary 
Program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-464, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.J.  Res.  452.  Resolution  recog- 
nizing the  important  contributions  of  the 
arts  to  a  complete  education  (Rept.  No.  98- 
844).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KINDNESS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sam    B.    Hall.    Jr.,    Mr.    Pish.    Mr. 
Frank.   Mr.   Boucher,   Mr.   McCol- 
LUM,    Mr.    Hughes.    Mr.    Glickman. 
Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr. 
Shaw): 
H.R.  5883.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble reduction  of  liability  of  contractors  with 
the  United  States  in  certain  cases,  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  system  for  indemnifi- 
cation by  the  United  States  of  its  contrac- 
tors  for   liability   in   excess  of   reasonably 
available  financial  protection,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California; 
H.R.  5884.  A  bill  to  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  appro- 
priation legislation,  including  any  confer- 
ence reports,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

H.J.  Res.  593.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
(i:ongress  on  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
making  appropriations  and  on  concurrent 
resolutions  on  the  budget;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  LLOYD  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Coats): 
H.J.  Res.  594.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  February  17.  1985,  as  a 
time  to  recognize  volunteers  who  give  their 
time  to  become  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters 
to  youths  in  need  of  adult  companionship; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
H.J.  Res.  595.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  October   1984  as    "National 
Spina  Bifida  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.J.  Res.  596.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department   of  Labor   for  the   fiscal   year 
ending  September  30.  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California): 
H.  Con.  Res.  321.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  adverse  impact  of  early  pro- 
jections of  election  results  by  the  news 
media;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

PRIVATE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  FAUNTROY  introduced  a  rpsolution 
iH.  Res.  525)  to  refer  the  bill  H.R  5869  for 
the  relief  of  Naum  S.  Bers  to  the  rhief 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon 
sors  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1880:  Mr  Sikorski 

H.R.  4126:  Mr.  Horton 

H.R.  4475:  Mr.  Siljander. 

H.R.  5143:  Mrs.  Roukema 

H.R.  5232:  Mr.  Kocovsek.  Mr  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Stenholm, 

H.R.  5377:  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr  Brown  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Harkin.  and  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R  5511:  Mrs.  Roukema  and  Mr  Wil 
liams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  5581:  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Dellums, 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Mr.  RATCHroRD. 

H.R.  5592:  Mr   Perkins  and  Mr   Murtha 

H.R.  5593:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr  Ham 
ilton,  Mr.  DE  Luco.  and  Mr.  Ritter. 

H  R.  5640:  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr  Mitchell. 

H.R.  5745:  Mr.  Corrada. 


H  R  5791:  Mr.  Price. 

H.R.  5865  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr  Derrick. 

H.J.  Res  485:  Mr.  Couchlin.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr  Hawkins.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Harrison.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Valentine,  and 
Mr.  Derrick. 

H.J  Res  497  Mr  Cheney.  Mr  Kost 
MAYER.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr  Fren- 
ZEL.  Mr  BiAcci.  Mr  Minish.  and  Mr 
Stokes. 

H.J.  Res.  543;  Mr  Spratt.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut.  Mr  Addabbo.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr  Akaka.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mrs  Boccs.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr 
Walcren.  Mr  Dellums,  Mr  Donnelly,  Mr 
Fazio,  Mr,  Frank,  Mr  DeWine.  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr, 
Panktta. 

H  J  Res  566:  Mr  Bates.  Mr  Crockett. 
Mr  Kramer.  Ms  Mikulski.  Mrs.  B(m;(;s.  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr  SisisKY,  Mr  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr  Vento.  Mr  Gekas.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 
Mr  Boehlert,  Mr  Yqi.'ng  of  Ala-ska.  Mr 
Frank.  Mr  Conable,  Mr  Lowry  of  Wa.sh- 
inston,  Mr  Garcia.  Mr  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr  Richardson.  Mrs  Johnson,  Mr, 
Winn,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr,  Yatron,  Mr,  Ackerman,  Mr.  Seiber- 
UNC,  Mr  Britt.  Mr  Fowler.  Mr,  McHugh. 
Mr  Couchlin,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr,  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr  Oberstar,  Mr  Bryant,  Mr. 
Lu^NTos,  Mr  CoELHo,  Mr,  Rostenkowski, 
Mr  Madican.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr, 
Brooks.  Mr  Dowdy  of  Mi,ssi,ssippi,  Mr, 
Weiss.    Mr,    Solarz.    Mr.    Moorhead.    Mr, 


Udall.  Mr,  Scheuer.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr, 
Myers.  Mr,  Wright.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
BiLiRAKis.  Mr,  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr,  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr,  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
GeorKia,  Mr,  Tallon.  lijr.  Roemer.  Mr, 
Ghadison.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr,  Pepper.  Mrs, 
Kennelly.  Mr,  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr,  Ging- 
rich, Mr,  Dannemeyer.  Mr,  Boucher.  Mr. 
ScHUMER.  Mr.  RoDiNO.  and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H  Con  Res.  285:  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

H  Con.  Res.  301:  Mr,  Young  of  Missouri, 
Mr,  Kolter.  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

H  Con.  Res.  302:  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Gekas. 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr,  Porter.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr, 
P'RosT,  Mr.  LaFalce.  and  Mr,  Waxman, 

H   Ris  518:  Mr.  Michel. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R, 3678 
By  Mr.  CHENEY: 

•  An  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.) 

Patje  301.  Line  3:  Delete  Title  XII  in  its 
entirety  i  Page  301.  Line  3  through  and  in- 
cluding Page  313.  Line  17). 

H.R.  5798 
By  Mr.  LUNGREN: 
-Page  18,  strike  out  lines  22  and  23. 
-Page   18,  strike  out   line   16  and  insert  in 
lieu    thereof      $2,230,228,000.   of   which    (1) 
not  to  exceed  S86.814.000", 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another:  for 
love  is  of  God  '  •  '—I  John  4:7. 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  live  in  a  world 
that  is  starved  for  love.  Children,  un- 
loved by  parents,  are  exploited  by 
greed.  Blderly  die  of  loneliness,  forgot- 
ten and  unloved.  There  are  men  and 
women  who  work  here  who  feel  that 
no  one  loves  them. 

God  of  love,  help  us  never  to  forget 
that  Thou  dost  love  us  with  impartial, 
unconditional,  eternal,  perfect  love. 
Remind  us  that  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  to  make  Thee  love  us  more- 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  make 
Thee  love  us  less— for  Thou  art  love. 
And  Father,  if  we  forget  Thy  love, 
help  us  to  remember  the  man  on  the 
cross.  In  the  name  of  Him  who  was  in- 
carnate love.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


LATE  SESSION  EXPECTED 

Mr.  OT"EVENS.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  should  be  on  notice 
that  the  manager  of  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  has  indicated  that  we 
can  expect  a  late  night  and  perhaps  an 
all-night  session  if  we  do  not  get  a 
time  certain  agreement  to  terminate 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  by,  tomor- 
row evening. 


WOMAN  AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE 
WORLD 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  tremendous  effort  one 
Alaskan  has  contributed  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Native  Alaskans  who  hunt 
the  bowhead  whale  for  subsistence 
purposes.  Marie  Adams  is  the  city 
manager  of  Barrow,  AK.  Before  taking 
that  poEition  she  was  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Alaska  Eskimo  Whaling 
Commission  [AEWCl. 

The  purpose  of  the  AEWC  is  to 
ensure  that  the  needs  of  the  Native 
peoples  are  not  ignored  when  the 
Internaitional     Whaling     Commission 


{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  11,  1984) 

[IWC]  sets  quotas  for  whaling,  and  to 
manage  the  actual  subsistence  take. 
Marie  Adams  was  instrumental  in  con- 
vincing the  U.S.  Government,  as  a 
member  nation  of  the  IWC.  to  support 
a  position  which  permitted  the  Native 
peoples  to  continue  the  subsistence 
hunting  of  bowheads. 

Marie  was  faced  with  resistance 
from  her  own  people,  as  well  as  from 
parties  interested  in  protecting  the 
bowhead.  Eskimo  men  have  tradition- 
ally held  the  predominant  role  during 
the  whale  hunts.  Many  individuals 
were  hesitant  when  a  woman  was  ap- 
pointed to  spearhead  the  drive  which 
would  eventually  lead  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  subsistence  hunting  rights. 
Through  her  diligence,  Marie  succeed- 
ed in  convincing  critics  in  Washington 
that  the  subsistence  hunt  could  con- 
tinue without  endangering  the  species. 
She  also  convinced  her  own  people 
that  a  woman  could  do  the  job. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  entitled  "Success  Story: 
Woman  at  the  Top  of  the  World," 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  March 
1984  edition  of  Working  Woman.  It  de- 
scribes Marie's  role  in  the  preservation 
of  the  subsistence  hunt,  and  offers  a 
valuable  insight  into  the  importance 
of  this  facet  of  the  native  culture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Success  Story— Woman  at  the  Top  of  the 

World 

(By  Deborah  Heidecker) 

Marie  Adams.  31,  is  the  new  city  manager 
of  Barrow.  Alaska,  the  political  hot  seat  of 
the  oil-rich  North  Slope.  Adams  administers 
a  budget  of  more  than  $1  million  and  over- 
sees city  projects  involving  additional  mil- 
lions. But  Adams  isn't  the  ordinary  young 
executive  fast-tracking  her  way  to  the  top. 
Before  becoming  city  manager,  she  was  the 
executive  director  of  the  Alaska  Eskimo 
Whaling  Commission,  a  private,  self-regulat- 
ing association  of  Alaskan  natives  who  rely 
on  whale-hunting  as  part  of  their  livelihood. 
Below,  the  story  of  that  unusual  job. 

Like  pieces  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  the  jagged 
ice  shelf  and  the  deep  blue  Arctic  Ocean 
meet.  It  is  late  afternoon  in  May  1982  at  the 
top  of  the  world.  Barrow,  Alaska,  about 
1.000  miles  from  the  North  Pole.  The  sun  is 
high  and  bright;  it  will  not  set  again  until 
August  2.  Crowds  of  people  from  this  small 
city  (population  2.800)  have  rushed  out  to 
the  ice  so  that  they  can  watch  the  landing 
of  the  first  whale  in  two  years. 

A  few  feet  away.  Inupiat  men  with  white 
smocks  over  their  parkas  use  long  knives  to 
butcher  the  bowhead  whale.  (Inupiat  is  the 
preferred  term  for  the  North  Slope  Eski- 
mos.) They  cut  vertically,  from  backbone  to 
l)elly.   The    outer   black   skin,    with    a    few 


inches  of  blubber  attached,  is  cut  away  first. 
The  women  wailing  nearby  then  cut  this 
skin,  a  delicacy  called  muktuk.  into  small 
pieces  with  their  crescent-shaped  ulu  knives. 

As  the  men  cut  shiny,  purple  "black  meat" 
from  the  carcass,  the  whale's  blood  stains 
the  ice  red.  Steam  rises  as  the  men  work,  be- 
cause the  blood  is  still  warm  and  the  tem- 
perature on  the  ice  registers  only  20  degrees 
above  zero,  A  low  roar  signals  the  rising 
wind.  Soon  the  warmest  of  Arctic  gear  will 
be  penetrated  by  cold;  with  the  windchill 
factor,  the  temperature  on  this  May  after- 
noon will  drop  to  ten  or  20  degrees  t>elow 
zero. 

The  men  continue  cutting  the  whale  with 
amazing  precision  and  speed.  Even  the 
young  men,  the  teenagers  who  are  just  be- 
ginning to  claim  the  inheritance  of  this  rich 
tradition,  seem  to  know  exactly  what  do  do. 
Young  and  old  work  in  rhythm,  grunting  as 
they  pull  the  heavy  pieces  of  meat  from  the 
carcass.  Within  an  hour,  most  of  the  28-foot 
whale  has  been  butchered.  The  meat  will 
find  its  way  into  every  Inupiat  household  in 
Barrow,  distributed  at  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  by  the  captain  who  led  the  crew 
that  caught  the  whale.  And  anyone  in 
Barrow  who  needs  food  during  the  winter 
can  count  on  receiving  some  whale  meat 
from  this  catch. 

Among  the  spectators  is  Marie  Adams, 
who  had  been  in  her  Barrow  office,  meeting 
with  a  visiting  attorney  from  Washington. 
DC.  when  news  of  the  whale  reached  the 
shore.  She  had  rushed  out  to  the  ice  camp 
in  time  to  see  her  uncle.  Captain  Jonathan 
Aiken.  Sr..  and  his  crew  land  the  whale.  Al- 
though Adams  appears  to  be  just  another 
observer,  she  is  responsible  for  landing  the 
whale  as  surely  as  if  she  had  harpooned  it 
herself. 

Adams,  a  native  Alaskan,  is  the  executive 
director  of  the  Alaska  Eskimo  Whaling 
Commission  (AEWC).  and  in  this  position 
she  presides  over  the  most  important  of  her 
people's  traditions;  bowhead  whaling.  Ap- 
pointed in  1980  as  the  AEWC's  first  woman 
executive  director.  Adams  has  transformed 
the  commission  from  a  loosely  structured 
organization  of  Inupiat  whaling  captains 
and  community  leaders  into  a  formal  non- 
profit association  that  regulates  subsistence 
whaling. 

protecting  a  way  of  life 
For  whaling  is  more  than  a  cultural  tradi- 
tion to  the  people  of  Barrow— it  is  a  means 
of  support.  While  commercial  whalers  use 
large,  factory-built  whaling  vessels  and 
modern  weaponry  and  sell  the  whale  meat 
and  some  oil  from  their  catches,  subsistence 
whalers  from  Barrow  and  other  Inupiat 
communities  hunt  from  small  skin  boats 
and  use  traditional  harpoons  and  tum-of- 
the-century  Yankee  shoulder  guns.  Their 
entire  catch  is  used  by  the  villagers;  nothing 
is  sold  for  profit.  Most  of  the  Inupiat 
whalers  combine  seasonal  jobs  with  subsist- 
ence whale  hunting,  (Government  and  con- 
struction companies  are  the  major  employ- 
ers in  Barrow), 

When  Adams  first  took  her  position.  Alas- 
kan whaling  was  managed  by  the  National 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  .Member  on  the  floor. 
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Marine  Fisheries  Service,  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  <NOAA). 
"This  caused  problems.  "  Adams  says. 
■'People  were  nervous  because  they  felt  they 
were  being  policed  out  on  the  ice.  " 

In  1981.  a  cooperative  agreement  between 
the  AEWC  and  NOAA  was  signed,  givinK 
the  AEWC  the  ptower  to  manage  subsistence 
whaling  by  the  Inupiat  people.  Each  of  the 
nine  Inupiat  villages  involved  in  bowhead 
whaling  is  represented  by  a  commissioner, 
and  Adams  and  the  commission  have  drawn 
up  a  set  of  hunting  regulations  and  devel- 
oped a  hunt-rejjorting  system. 

During  the  whaling  season.  Adams  flies  on 
bush  planes  to  some  of  these  villages,  from 
Gambell  and  Savoonga  on  Saint  Lawrence 
Island,  up  the  Bering  Strait  to  Wales,  which 
lies  opposite  the  Soviet  Union,  and  along 
the  Arctic  coastline  of  Kivalina.  Point  Hope. 
Wainwright.  Barrow  and.  finally.  Nuiqsut 
and  Kaktovik.  a  village  on  Barter  Island 
near  the  Canadian  border.  She  also  is  in 
telephone  contact  almost  daily  with  Wash- 
ington. DC,  keeping  abreast  of  proposed  leg 
islation  that  would  affect  whaling  in  Alaska. 

The  AEWC  holds  annual  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss priorities  for  the  coming  year;  in  the 
past  three  years.  Adams  and  the  AEWC 
have  given  priority  to  raising  the  bow  head- 
whale  strike  quota  for  subsistence  whaling 
in  Alaska.  (Strikes— harpoon  attempts— are 
regulated  by  the  International  Whaling 
Commission  (IWC).  a  group  of  40  interested 
nations.]  Adams  also  has  worked  diligently 
to  make  the  US  government,  environmental- 
ists and  IWC  members  aware  of  the  differ 
ence  between  commercial  and  subsistence 
whaling 

By  the  end  of  1983.  Adams  had  made 
progress  toward  both  goals.  In  1982.  the 
IWC  passed  an  amendment  providing  that  it 
would  set  quotas  for  sutjsistence  whaling  ac- 
cording to  different  principles  than  those  it 
used  when  setting  commerical  whaling 
quotas— the  IWC  now  takes  the  cultural  and 
nutritional  needs  of  the  Inupiat  whaler:; 
into  account,  for  example.  And  in  1983  the 
IWC  delegates  set  the  number  of  Alaskan 
strikes  for  subsistence  whalers  at  43  over 
the  next  two  years.  Communities  like 
Barrow  care  deeply  at>out  getting  higher 
strike  quotas  because  they  sometimes  use 
their  allotted  strikes  without  landing  a 
whale. 

Less  than  a  century  ago.  Inupiat  women 
like  Adams  had  a  rigid  role  in  the  supersti 
tion-steeped,  ritualistic  whaling  events 
They  helped  launch  the  boats,  brought  sup- 
plies to  the  all-male  crews,  who  sometimes 
camped  for  months  on  the  ice.  and  hauled 
whale  meat  back  to  the  villages  by  sled  after 
a  catch.  If  a  menstruating  woman  refu.sed  to 
go  ashore,  she  was  beaten  severely. 

Today,  snowmobiles  coexist  with  sleds  in 
Barrow,  but  women  seldom  become  crew 
members  on  the  umiaks,  or  sealskin  boats. 
that  still  are  used  during  whaling  season 
XJke  many  modern  Inupiat  people.  Adams  is 
a  person  of  two  worlds:  the  rich  and  some- 
times brutal  world  of  the  traditional  Inupiat 
society  and  the  fast-paced  world  of  Western 
society.  Most  of  her  Inupiat  contemporaries 
have  chosen  to  become  homemakers.  and 
Adams  admits  that  few  of  them  hold  posi- 
tions comparable  to  her  own. 

In  addition  to  crossing  traditional  sex  bar- 
riers. Adams  has  managed  to  earn  respect 
from  whaling  crews  and  environmenlalist.s 
alike.  She  has  had  to  battle  hard  for  accept- 
ance as  the  woman  who  oversees  the  male 
world    of    Inupiat    whaling.    Says    Eugene 


Brower.  the  powerful  mayor  of  the  North 
Slope  Borough  (Barrow  and  the  surround- 
ing area)  and  a  whaling  captain.  "There  was 
a  lot  of  skepticism  in  the  beginning,  even  on 
my  own  part.  Like  a  lot  of  whaling  captains 
who  spend  time  out  on  the  ice.  I  wasn't  sure 
about  Mane  But  she's  proven  herself  over 
and  over  " 

Adams'  first  battle  was  her  parents.  "They 
wanted  me  to  get  married  and  have  a 
family,"  she  says.  After  I  turned  25,  they 
just  sort  of  accepted  what  I  was  doing.  I  got 
teased  a  lot  for  being  an  old  maid.' 
though."  She  doesn't  think  marriage  and 
her  career  are  mutually  exclusive:  it  s  just 
that.  "When  men  have  asked  me  to  marry 
them,  they  always  expected  me  to  quit 
doing  things.  So  I  said  no."  She  admits  that 
when  she  first  look  the  executive  director- 
ship, she  didn't  know  the  implications  it 
held  for  her  personal  lift".  I  didn't  realize  it 
would  take  over  my  life  for  at  least  two 
years.  "  she  says.  What  would  have  been  free 
tim*'  was  often  spent  traveling  to  the  nine 
villages  she  represents,  to  Washington.  DC. 
or  to  an  annual  IWC  conference. 

Adams  and  her  five  brothers  and  four  sis- 
ters are  part  of  a  family  with  a  long  whaling 
history.  Her  mother,  born  and  raised  in 
Barrow,  has  several  generations  of  whalers 
behind  her.  Adams's  uncle.  Whitlan  Adams, 
was  the  captain  of  a  whaling  crew  for  many 
years,  an  honored  position  in  the  Inupiat 
culture  He  has  passed  his  generations  old 
Yankee  whaling  equipment  and  his  blessing 
to  Marie's  brother  Jake.  'Adams'  father  in- 
terestingly, was  not  a  whaler  but  a  reindeer 
herder.) 

Adams  has  lived  in  Barrow  all  of  her  life, 
except  for  absences  to  pursue  her  education. 
She  attended  high  .school  in  Sitka.  Alaska, 
and  studied  at  the  University  of  Alaska  at 
Fairbanks.  Evangel  College  in  Springfield. 
Mi.ssouri.  and  finally.  George  Washington 
University  in  Washington.  DC.  She  graduat- 
ed from  George  Washington  with  honors  in 
1980.  with  a  BA  in  education  and  human  de- 
velopment. Adams  says  she  had  planned  to 
return  to  Barrow  to  teach,  but  she  was  side- 
tracked by  the  issue  that  eventually  became 
a  pa-ssion  in  her  life  the  preservation  of 
subsistence  whaling  in  Alaska. 

FIGHTING  FOB  HER  PEOPLE 

In  spring  1970.  while  Adams  was  still  a 
student,  her  brother  Jake  lAEWC's  first 
chairman)  asked  her  to  work  for  the  com- 
mi.ssion.  Adams  becau.se  a  legal  intern  at 
Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  &  L«' 
venberg.  the  Washington.  DC.  law"  firm  thai 
has  represented  the  AEWC  in  suits  against 
the  US  government.  Almost  ever  since  1977. 
the  IWC  has  proposed  to  ban  or  severly  re- 
strict bowhead  whaling,  and  the  AEWC  has 
.sought  either  to  get  the  US  to  object  to  the 
proposed  IWC  bans  or  to  regulate  whaling 
itself  instead  of  following  IWC  amend- 
ments. In  the  beginning,  the  IWCs  efforts 
to  ban  bowhead  whaling  were  based  in  part 
on  fears  of  the  whale's  po.ssible  extinction: 
A  1977  partial  count  of  the  bowhead  whales 
off  the  shores  of  Alaska  turned  up  only  800 
to  1,200  whales. 

Adams  was  one  of  the  people  who  pushed 
for  better  research  about  bowhead  popula- 
tions, re.search  that  eventually  proved  the 
1977  count  to  be  vastly  understated.  Howard 
Braham.  cetacean  research  program  manag- 
er at  the  National  Marine  Mammal  Labora- 
tory in  Seattle,  Washington,  says  that  the 
1977  count  was  never  intended  to  be  a  com- 
plete population  estimate,  although  .some 
interpreted  it  as  such.  Later,  more  scientific, 
studies  funded  by  the  US  government,  the 


North  Slope  Borough  and  the  state  of 
Alaska  have  convinced  many  that  the  bow- 
heads  would  not  be  threatened  by  subsist- 
ence whaling.  Scientists  now  agree,  says 
Braham.  that  there  are  atKJUt  4.000  bow- 
heads. 

Becau.se  of  the  threat  of  AEWC  suits,  the 
new  .scientific  evidence  proving  that  the 
bowhead  whales  are  more  numerous  than 
once  thought,  and  a  more  open  attitude  on 
the  part  of  NOAA  administrator  John  V. 
Byrne,  the  federal  government  now  works 
more  closely  with  the  AEWC.  As  a  result, 
the  AEWC  has  decided  not  to  pursue  any 
lawsuits  against  the  US.  Some  IWC  mem- 
bers undoubtedly  will  continue  to  seek  bans 
or  tight  restrictions  on  bowhead  whaling, 
but  for  the  moment,  at  least,  the  AEWC 
seems  to  have  won  US  government  support 
for  its  position. 

Deborah  Goltheil.  an  attorney  with  Van 
Ne.ss.  Feldman.  recalls  the  hurdles  Adams 
faced  when  she  began  working  for  the 
AEWC  and  in  her  early  days  as  executive  di- 
rector: In  the  beginning,  we  had  to  fight  to 
get  an  Eskimo  allowed  into  an  IWC  meeting. 
Adams  is  the  only  non-commissioner  or  non- 
deputy  commissioner  who  has  been  allowed 
to  address  the  commission,  aside  from  scien- 
tists." 

And  once  she  was  before  the  commission, 
Adams  held  her  own.  "Marie  has  spoken 
three  times  in  the  IWC  forum,  and  she's  ex- 
pressed herself  elegantly  and  forcefully." 
says  Mayor  Brower.  "She's  done  a  hell  of  a 
job  fighting  for  her  people  and  their  be- 
liefs." he  sums  up. 

"She  commands  phenomenal  respect  from 
everyone  she  deal.i  with,  "  Gotlheil  agrees. 
During  negotiations,  "by  the  time  Marie 
speaks,  theres  no  more  room  for  give. 
People  understand  that  she's  expressing  the 
bottom  line."  As  executive  director,  Gol- 
theil adds,  "she's  had  to  negotiate  as  much 
with  her  community  as  with  the  govern- 
ment" Two  years  ago,  an  angry  whaler 
from  Barrow  .sent  telegrams  to  President 
Reagan  and  others,  .saying  he  and  his  fellow 
whalers  would  defy  the  strike  quota  im- 
posed by  the  IWC,  because  Barrow  had  used 
its  three  strikes  without  catching  whales. 
Adams  was  able  to  convince  whalers  not  to 
violate  the  quota;  if  they  had  done  so,  they 
would  have  endangered  future  negotiations. 
"During  a  crisis  she  has  been  able  to  get 
people  off  the  ice  when  no  one  else  could."' 
says  Goltheil. 

Adams  is  self-contained,  not  given  to  wide 
gestures  or  emotional  displays.  But  in  her 
hometown,  she  participates  in  the  feasts 
centered  around  whaling.  Last  spring,  she 
helped  her  brother  Jake  ready  his  boat  for 
launching.  And  at  the  end  of  the  whaling 
season,  which  runs  from  April  to  mid-June, 
her  people  celebrate  with  a  Nalukataq.  or 
blanket-lo.ssing  celebration,  in  which  villag- 
ers are  to.ssed  in  the  air.  trampoline-style, 
from  a  large  skin  blanket  held  at  the  edges 
by  neighbors  and  friends.  Whale  meat  and 
mukluk  are  distributed  at  the  Nalukataq. 
and  Adams  always  is  there  to  join  in  the  fes- 
tivities. 

Long  ago.  Inupiat  women  poured  fresh 
water  in  a  dead  whale's  spout  hole,  as  a  sign 
of  respect  for  the  animal  and  to  ensure 
future  catches.  Adams  has  worked  toward 
the  same  end.  using  words  instead  of  water. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  minority  leader  be  reserved  for 
his  lise  later  in  the  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  have  a  special  order.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  speak  under 
that  special  order  at  the  present  time. 


WHY    SPEAK    OUT    EVERY    DAY 

ON  THE  THREAT  OF  NUCLEAR 

WAR? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  2  years  this  Senator  has 
been  speaking  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  every  day  the  Senate  has  been 
in  session  discussing  how  and  why  this 
Federal  Government  should  take 
much  more  aggressive  action  to  stop 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue these  speeches  for  these  reasons: 

First,  there  is  no  more  dangerous 
threat  to  the  survival  of  our  Nation 
and  of  civilization  itself  than  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Second,  the  prospect  of  nuclear  war 
is  far  more  serious  and  likely  than 
most  Americans  and  most  Members  of 
Congress  realize. 

Third,  although  we  have  concentrat- 
ed our  military  resources  to  prevent  a 
preemptive  nuclear  attack  on  this 
country  by  the  Soviet  Union,  such  an 
attack  represents  the  least  likely  po- 
tential origin  of  nuclear  war. 

Fourth,  a  more  likely  initiation  of 
nuclear  war  might  come  from  a  break- 
down in  command  and  control  that 
would  give  one  side  or  the  other  a 
false  warning  of  an  attack.  Such  a 
false  warning  could  precipitate  a  retal- 
iation that  would  initiate  a  total  nucle- 
ar war. 

Fifth,  by  far  the  most  likely  cause  of 
a  nuclear  war  will  come  if  nuclear 
armed  nations  continue  to  permit  the 
spread  of  nuclear  arms  technology  to 
other  nations.  U.S.  military  intelli- 
gence services  have  forecast  that  if  we 
and  other  nations  continue  to  follow 
present  nuclear  technology  export 
policies  within  the  next  16  years  more 
than  31  nations  will  have  nuclear  arse- 
nals. These  nations  include  Libya  and 
Iran.  If  this  develops  we  ^ould  have 
virtually  no  chance  of  maintaining  a 
nuclear  peace. 

Sixth,  according  to  Dr.  Carl  Sagan 
and  other  eminent  scientists  from 
many  countries,  even  a  small  nuclear 
war  not  Involving  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union  in  any  way  could 
trigger  a  worldwide  nuclear  winter 
that  would  envelope  the  planet,  pitch 


the  entire  Earth  into  almost  total 
darkness  for  weeks  and  into  bitter  sub- 
zero cold  for  months.  Animals  and 
plants  would  die.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  would  perish  from  starva- 
tion, including  many  Americans.  It 
would  be  the  worst  environmental  dis- 
aster on  Earth  in  50  million  years. 
Congress  has  given  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear winter  no  attention  whatsoever.  I 
intend  to  press  for  hearings  in  depth 
on  this  phenomenon  and  its  implica- 
tions for  congressional  policy.  We  will 
hold  hearings  in  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  July  11  and  12  on  the 
nuclear  winter.  1  hope  that  other 
Members  of  Congress  will  conduct 
hearings  before  other  committees. 

Seventh,  there  are  no  simple,  obvi- 
ous easy  answers  to  the  nuclear  war 
threat.  We  cannot,  and  will  not,  and 
should  not  unilaterally  disarm  or  de- 
stroy our  nuclear  weapons.  On  the 
other  hand  we  should  not  continue 
our  present  policy— the  policy  that  has 
been  carried  on  through  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  last  eight  Presidents— 
ever  since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  age  at  Hiroshima,  that  is,  a 
virtually  unrestrained  nuclear  arms 
race,  and  the  erratic,  off-and-on  sale  of 
nuclear  technology  to  other  nations.  It 
is  true  that  deterrence  has  constituted 
a  successful  policy  for  30  years.  It  may 
serve  to  keep  a  nuclear  peace  for  a  few 
more  years.  But  by  itself  it  will  fail  be- 
cause it  permits  the  nuclear  arms 
technology  to  race  ahead  pushing 
both  superpowers  into  unpredictable 
and  sometimes  unstable  postures.  And 
it  aggravates  the  danger  of  prolifera- 
tion. 

What  then  is  the  wisest  policy  our 
Nation  can  pursue  to  give  the  United 
States  and  civilization  the  best  chance 
to  survive  this  nuclear  weapons  age?  I 
suggest  these  policies: 

First,  vigorous  pursuit  of  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  arms  control  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  will  stop 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  enforced  by  the 
strongest  verification  program  we  can 
negotiate. 

Second,  a  continuous  followup  of 
this  comprehensive,  verified  nuclear 
arms  treaty  with  an  agreement  for  a 
drastic  reduction  of  nuclear  arms  by 
both  sides,  and 

Finally,  most  important  of  all:  A  full 
court  press  for  an  effective  interna- 
tional antinuclear  proliferation  agree- 
ment. We  should  put  the  full  force  of 
the  U.S.  economic  strength  behind  the 
enforcement  of  the  treaty,  including  a 
refusal  by  this  country  to  trade  with 
any  nation  that  bought  or  sold  any 
product  or  material  or  technology  that 
might  be  transferred  to  nuclear  war 
purposes.  Here  too  we  should  press 
hard  for  the  strongest  possible  kind  of 
verification  procedures  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  must  understand  that  even  if 
this  and  other  countries  take  each  of 
the  steps  I  advocate,  we  will  still  have 


to  live  with  nuclear  weapons  in  a  cru- 
elly dangerous  world.  But  these  steps 
will  at  least  give  us  and  our  children 
and  grandchildren  a  fighting  chance 
to  survive. 

So  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  contin- 
ue these  speeches  in  the  months 
ahead  in  the  earnest  hope  that  some- 
how we  can  find  our  way  through  this 
terrible  minefield  with  nuclear  catas- 
trophe threatening  o"ur  future  as  man- 
kind's future  has  never  been  threat- 
ened before. 


THE  HORROR  OF  THE 
HOLOCAUST  ON  FILM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  the 
American  Film  Institute,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Arts  Caucus  will  be  present- 
ing on  Tuesday  the  first  American 
showing  of  an  important  film  on  the 
Holocaust. 

This  film,  supervised  in  part  by 
Alfred  Hitchcock,  was  abandoned  just 
1  month  after  the  end  of  World  War  II 
on  the  orders  from  the  British  and 
American  Governments  due  to  its 
ghastly  content.  It  was  screened  for 
the  first  time  in  February  of  this  year 
to  a  select  audience  at  the  Imperial 
War  Museum  in  London.  That  group 
felt  they  just  witnessed  the  most  terri- 
fying movie  ever  made. 

The  film  has  no  name.  The  footages 
used  to  compose  it  were  extracted 
from  German  archives.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  master  of  horror  on  the 
screen,  Hitchcock,  could  not  bring 
himself  to  watch  the  film.  It  was  so 
terrible. 

This  film  presents  the  reality  of  the 
Jewish  Holocaust— no  acting,  no  spe- 
cial effects.  It  serves  as  a  reminder  to 
us  that  our  work  is  not  complete  in 
preventing  this  crime  from  occurring 
again. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  can  possi- 
bly understand  or  even  begin  to  under- 
stand the  fear,  helplessness  or  anger 
that  the  6  million  men,  women,  and 
children  must  have  felt  at  that  time- 
even  if  we  view  live  footage  of  this 
massacre. 

No  Jew  was  exempt.  The  young  and 
the  old,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
males  and  the  females  were  all  forced 
to  die. 

But,  Mr.  President,  no  one  expects 
us  to  fully  understand  what  they  went 
through.  We  are  just  required  to  know 
that  it  did  happen  and  to  try  to  pre- 
vent it  from  recurring.  It  was  in  this 
context  that  the  Genocide  Treaty  was 
conceived. 

In  December,  1946,  the  newly  cre- 
ated United  Nations,  appalled  and 
shocked  at  detailed  reports  of  Nazi 
atrocities,  unanimously  adopted  a  res- 
olution declaring  genocide  a  crime 
under  international  law.  Two  years 
later  the  General  Assembly  gave  its 
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unanimous  approval,  55  to  0.  to 
text  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  United  States,  playing  a 
role  in  drafting  and  formulating 
Genocide  Convention,  signed  it  2  da.vs 
after  its  approval  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. It  was  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  on  June  6.  1949.  It  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  four 
times.  It  has  never  passed.  Six  Presi- 
dents—Democratic and  Republican- 
have  strongly  endorsed  the  treaty,  but 
the  Senate  has  failed  to  act  on  it. 

I  earnestly  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
at  long  last  we  can  act.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  administration  is 
now  considering  very  seriously  sup- 
porting the  treaty,  and  I  think  with 
the  support  of  this  administration,  we 
have  a  particularly  strong  chance  of 
getting  enactment  of  this  Genocide 
Convention  at  long  last. 

Rarely  is  it  given  to  a  single  treaty 
the  near  unanimous  support  that  this 
one  has  received  throughout  the 
years.  Yet.  we  have  repeatedly  failed 
to  hear  this  call. 

Let  us  hear  this  call  today.  Let  us 
heed  the  silenced  voices  of  6  million 
persons  who  were  victims  of  this 
crime. 

Let  us,  in  the  Senate,  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERCER).  Under  the  previous 
order,  there  will  now  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  10 
minutes  each. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  FAIR  AND 
SIMPLE  TAX 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  Jack  Kemp  and  I  have  in 
troduced  the  fair  and  simple  tax  plan 
(H.R.  5533/S.  2600)  as  a  much  needed 
tax  reform  for  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. 

FAST  is  a  flat  tax.  but  is  carefully 
designed  to  overcome  the  negative  fea- 
tures of  a  pure  flat  tax.  It  will  raise 
roughly  the  same  amount  in  revenue 
as  current  law.  but  without  shifting 
the  tax  burden  from  the  upper  Income 
to  low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers. 
It  also  maintains  important  provisions 
for  the  working  poor,  families,  home- 
owners, savers,  and  small  busine.sses. 

And  yet,  as  a  flat  tax.  FAST  .solves 
many  of  the  problems  of  a  progre.ssive 
tax  system,  such  as  the  marriage  pen- 
alty for  a  family  with  two  income 
earners,  the  disincentives  of  increasing 
marginal  tax  rates  as  earnings  in- 
crease, and  bracket  creep. 

Since  its  introduction,  our  plan  has 
received  attention— and  favorable  re- 
sponse from  many  quarters.  One  such 


pat  on  the  back  comes  from  Patrick 
Buchanan.  In  his  column  of  May  11, 
1984.  he  puts  it  very  simply:  "Kemp- 
Kasten  lax  law  a  must."  I  appreciate 
his  good  words,  and  commend  the  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

KempKastkn  Tax  Law  a  Musi 
(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 

In  1983.  the  Rcanan  rrcovi-ry  cn-atcd 
more  jobs  than  Fiiropc  did  in  10  yt>ar.s. 

Francoi.s  Mitt»'rand.  the  French  .sociali.sl.s 
who  cam*'  to  power  at  the  same  time  a.s 
Ronald  ReaKan,  with  .similar  economic  prob- 
lem.s.  made  hi.s  liemra  to  Sihcon  Valley  to 
learn  how  Yanke<  entrepreneur.s  are  paving 
the  way  to  the  liiture 

While  the  German  economy  .staKnales. 
with  10  percent  unemployment,  the  U.S. 
economy,  we  are  told,  i.s  in  dantjfr  of  over- 
heating, and  need.s  to  be  re.strainted  by 
Paul  Volcker.  who  ha.s  .shown  previou.s  apti- 
tude for  such  work. 

With  the  strongest  recovery  .since  World 
War  II.  with  hi.s  philo.sophy  of  .sound  money 
.-ind  lower  taxes  vindicated.  Ronald  Reagan, 
one  would  think,  would  be  leadinB  the  victo- 
ry parade,  announcmt;  to  hi.s  troops,  plans 
for  even  deeper  ta.x  rate  reductions,  even 
better  times,  if  they  will  help  him  win  an- 
other term. 

Where,  however,  is  the  troubadour  of  pri 
vate  enterpri.se  to  be  found'  Home  from 
China,  he  i.s  buildinn  support  for  the  fourth 
major  tax  mcrea.se  in  '.'O  months,  acquie.sc- 
ing  in  congressional  cuts  in  the  rearmament 
pronram  that  wa.s  to  be  part  of  his  presiden 
lial  legacy. 

One  understands  the  senior  Republicans 
recidivist  to  the  core;  they  needed  little 
prodding  to  return  to  the  business  of  raising 
taxes  to  balance"  biidKcls  unbalanced  by 
th«ir  Democratic  colleagues  procllivity  for 
spending'  what  they  do  not  have. 

But  apparently  Reagan  has  suffered  a 
lapse  of  faith. 

How  explain  it  ' 

Durint;  1982.  the  most  difficult  of  times, 
when  the  Democrats  were  blamiriM  the 
president  for  the  worst  rece.s.sion  since  the 
Great  Di'pre.ssion.'  the  president  r»mamed 
chipper  The  ideas  are  valid,  he  insisted;  the 
program  will  work 

Work  It  did.  But  even  as  the  Democrats 
have  ccxsed  talking  about  economics  and 
be»;un  focusint;  on  more  fruitful  matters 
sucfi  as  Ed  Mee.s»-  s  cufflinks,  Reanan  him- 
self seems  to  have  lost  faith,  or  lost  interest 
Jii.st  a.s  the  political  pot  is  to  be  raked  in, 
the  president  is  throwing  away  a  winning 
hand 

Currently,  he  is  about  to  accept  somi"  $45 
billion  in  tax  hikes  and  commensurate  cuts 
in  his  defense  buildup  in  exchanne  for  in- 
cri'a.smKly  va»;ue  promises  of  cuts  m  social 
spending  It  IS  the  same  piK  in  a  poke  he  wa.s 
sold  in  thi'  summer  of  1982 

Meanwhile,  the  younger  Democrats, 
having  been  flanked  and  routed  by  Reagan 
on  the  i.s,sue  of  tax  cuts,  have  picked  up  m 
tfie  idea.s  and  the  themes  that  helped 
Ronald  Reagan  win  the  presidency. 

Sen.  Bill  Bradley  of  New  Jersey  and  Rep. 
Richard  Gephardt  of  Mi.s.souri  are  lining  up 
broad  support  within  their  party  for  steep 
cui.s  in  the  marginal  tax  rates-from  50  per- 
cent to  a  maximum  of  30  percent-  in  ex- 
change for  ricsine  tax  loopholes  and  ending 


lax  perferences.  Bradley-Gephardt  has  been 
on  the  table  for  a  year  and  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  Gary  Hart. 

Unwilling  to  wait  on  the  White  House, 
younger  Republican.s  led  by  Rep.  Jack 
Kemp  <N.Y.)  and  Sen.  Bob  kasten  (Wis.) 
have  come  forward  with  an  idea  of  their 
own -the  Pair  and  Simple  Tax.  or  FAST. 

Personal  exemptions  would  be  doubled  to 
$2000.  Deductions  would  he  pretty  much 
limited  lo  IRAs.  interest  (including  mort- 
gage), charitable  contributions  and  real 
property  taxes.  The  poor  would  pay  noth- 
ing. A  single  working  man  would  not  begin 
paying  until  his  income  reached  $5,875  (cur- 
rently he  starts  paying  at  $3,800).  A  family 
of  four  would  not  begin  paying  federal 
income  taxes  until  $14,875  (roughly  $9,000 
under  current  law).  The  flat  rate  on  all 
wages  and  salaries  above  the.se  figures 
would  be  25  percent. 

The  superiority  of  Kemp-Kasten  over 
Bradley-Gephardt  lies  in  the  lower  tax  rate, 
greater  simplicity  (the  K-K  tax  form  fit.s  on 
a  single  page)  retention  of  the  capital  gains 
differential— and  retention  of  indexation, 
the  working  clas.s'  insurance  against  infla- 
tion. 

With  more  and  more  Americans  enraged 
at  the  complexity  and  unfairness  of  the  ex- 
isting code,  with  the  middle  class  paying  at 
rates  intended  for  the  Mellons.  with  tax  re- 
volts brewing  in  a  dozen  states,  reform  and 
the  flat  tax"  are  ideas  whose  time  has 
come.  Where  is  the  Leader? 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  ROBERT  C. 
MORGAN 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  special  Al- 
abamian,  a  fine  pastor  with  a  lifelong 
commitment  to  serving  God  and  his 
fellow  man,  Robert  C.  Morgan  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

Robert  Morgan  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Birmingham,  graduating  from 
my  alma  mater  of  Birmingham-South- 
ern College.  He  received  a  master  of 
divinity  from  Emory  University  and 
returned  to  Birmingham-Southern  to 
be  honored  with  the  doctor  of  divinity 
degree.  In  1957,  Bob  became  an  or- 
dained United  Methodist  minister.  He 
now  serves  as  senior  pastor  of  Vestavia 
Hills  United  Methodist  Church  in  Bir- 
mingham. 

During  his  years  of  church  service. 
Robert  Morgan's  ability  and  devotion 
have  placed  him  in  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  both  community  and  religious 
roles.  Presently.  Bob  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Birmingham-Southern  College  and  as 
a  member  of  the  boards  executive 
committee.  In  addition,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Ordained 
Ministry  and  a  past  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Methodist  Children's 
Home  and  the  Wesley  Foundation  of 
the  University  of  Alabama. 

In  the  past.  Bob  Morgan  has  served 
the  church  as  district  superintendent 
of  the  Tuscaloosa  District  for  5  years. 
He  has  also  participated  in  preaching 
missions  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  in  a  pulpit  exchange  program 
with  the  World  Methodist  Council. 


Around  a  year  ago  Dr.  Morgan  vis- 
ited the  Nation's  Capital.  I  was  im- 
pressed that  he  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  with  his  son,  explain- 
ing historical  sites  and  scenes  to  him. 
He  obviously  is  a  caring  father,  inter- 
ested in  historical  values  which  must 
be  instilled  in  our  youth  if  this  Nation 
is  to  continue  to  be  "the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

Mr.  President,  Bob  Morgan  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  type  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  given  our  country  its 
strong  religious  heritage.  He  has  a 
warm  heart,  clarity  of  vision,  overrid- 
ing compassion  and  has.  time  and  time 
again,  demonstrated  that  he  is  an  out- 
standing religious  leader.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  aWe  to  share  his  story  with  my 
colleagues. 

Thank,  you.  Mr.  President. 


POPULATION  AND  WORLD 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  several  days,  there  have  been 
press  reports  about  a  White  House 
policy  ptiper  on  population  policy  and 
international  economic  development. 
Reporters  and  columnists  have  quoted 
freely  from  it.  Organizations  seem  to 
have  copies,  both  to  praise  and  to 
oppose.  Some  Members  of  Congress,  it 
is  reported,  have  received  copies 
through  the  courtesy  of  two  former 
Members,  Senators  Robert  Taft  and 
Joseph  Tydings,  who  have  worked 
closely  on  this  matter  with  the  Popu- 
lation Crisis  Committee. 

In  short,  everyone  seems  to  have  in- 
formation on  the  controversy  except 
the  taxpayers,  who  annually  are  billed 
one-quarter  billion  dollars  just  for  the 
population  account  at  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

I  think  that  it  would,  therefore,  be 
appropriate  to  have  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  policy  paper  on  popu- 
lation and  world  economic  develop- 
ment appear  in  the  Record.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  quite  good,  but  I  will  wel- 
come the  judgment  of  others. 

To  assist  us  all  in  assessing  the  docu- 
ment, I  submit  along  with  it  copies  of 
three  documents  that  take  a  different 
position: 

An  alternate  policy  statement  pre- 
pared at  the  Department  of  State: 

An  alternate  policy  paper  prepared 
at  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment; 

A  "Critique  of  the  White  House 
Draft  Position  Paper"  prepared  by 
Peters  Willson  of  the  Alan  Gutt- 
macher  Institute. 

Those  documents,  Mr.  President, 
will  form  the  basis,  during  the  next 
several  days,  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant decisions  our  Government  will 
make  this  year.  It  could  turn  out  to  be 
an  extremely  expensive  decision  for 
the  taxpayers,  if  it  results  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  still  more  money  for  pop- 
ulation control. 


The  alternatives  to  the  White  House 
policy  paper  raise  more  than  financial 
questions.  Why,  for  example,  do  some 
in  the  State  Department  still  speak 
about  "terminating  unwanted  preg- 
nancies." 

Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  what  evi- 
dence did  some  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment ascertain  that  "violent  demon- 
strations and  mass  riots  over  food  or 
sectarian  causes  in  the  recent  past "  in 
various  large  cities  are  manifestations 
of  growing  demographic  pressures? 

Both  the  State  paper  and  its  AID 
counterpart  stand  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  policy  statement  developed  at  the 
White  House.  That  statement  sounds 
so  much  like  our  President— candid, 
optimistic,  humane,  sensible,  unafraid 
to  challenge  time-worn  shibboleths— 
that  it  may  already  bear  the  imprint 
of  his  hand,  as  it  surely  reflects  his 
head  and  heart. 

So  that  we  all  may  compare  these 
sharply  distinct,  and  even  divergent, 
documents,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

White  House:  Draft  Statement 

For  many  years,  the  United  States  has 
supported,  and  helped  to  finance,  programs 
of  family  planning,  particularly  in  the  less 
developed  countries.  This  Administration 
has  continued  that  support  but  has  placed  it 
within  a  policy  context  different  from  that 
of  the  past.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that 
the  current  exponential  growth  in  global 
population  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  ultimate  need  to 
achieve  a  condition  of  population  equilibri- 
um. The  differences  that  do  exist  concern 
the  choice  of  strategies  and  methods  for  the 
achievement  of  that  goal.  The  experience  of 
the  last  two  decades  not  only  makes  po.ssibIe 
but  requires  a  sharper  focus  for  our  popula- 
tion policy.  It  requires  a  more  refined  ap- 
proach to  problems  which  appear  today  in 
quite  a  different  light  than  they  did  twenty 
years  ago. 

First  and  most  important,  in  any  particu- 
lar society  today,  population  growth  is.  of 
itself,  a  neutral  phenomenon.  It  is  not  nec- 
essarily good  or  ill.  It  becomes  an  asset  or  a 
problem  only  in  conjunction  with  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  economic  policy,  social  con- 
straints, need  for  manpower,  and  so  forth. 
The  relationship  between  population 
growth  and  economic  development  is  not  a 
negative  one.  More  peopL'  do  not  mean  less 
growth;  that  is  absurd  on  its  face.  Indeed, 
both  in  the  American  experience  and  in  the 
economic  history  of  most  advanced  nations. 
population  growth  has  been  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  eocnomic  progress. 

Before  the  advent  of  governmental  popu- 
lation programs,  several  factors  had  com- 
bined to  create  an  unprecedented  surge  in 
population  over  most  of  the  world.  Al- 
though population  levels  in  many  industri- 
alized nations  had  reached  or  were  ap- 
proaching equilibrium  in  the  period  before 
the  Second  World  War.  the  baby  boom  that 
followed  in  its  wake  resulted  in  a  dramatic, 
but  temporary,  population  "tilt"  toward 
youth.  The  disproportionate  number  of  in- 
fants, children,  teenagers,  and  eventually 
young  adults  did  strain  the  social  infrastruc- 
ture of  schools,   health   facilities,   law   en- 


forcement and  so  forth.  It  also  sustained 
strong  economic  growth  and  was  probably 
critical  in  boosting  the  American  standard 
of  living  to  new  heights,  despite  occasionally 
counterproductive  government  policies. 

Among  the  less  developed  nations,  a  coin- 
cidental population  increase  was  caused  by 
entirely  different  factors,  directly  related  to 
the  humanitarian  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  other  western  countries.  A  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  health  services— from 
simple  inoculations  to  sophisticated  sur- 
gery—saved millions  of  lives  every  year. 
Emergency  relief,  facilitated  by  modern 
transport,  helped  millions  to  survive  flood, 
famine,  and  drought.  The  sharing  of  tech- 
nology, the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  en- 
gineering, the  spread  of  western  ideals  in 
the  treatment  of  women  and  children  all 
helped  to  drastically  reduce  the  mortality 
rates,  especially  infant  mortality,  and  to 
lengthen  the  life  span. 

The  result,  to  no  one's  surprise,  was  more 
people,  everywhere.  This  was  not  a  failure 
but  a  success.  It  demonstrated  not  poor 
planning  or  bad  policy  but  human  progress 
in  a  new  era  of  international  assistance, 
technological  advance,  and  human  compas- 
sion. The  population  boom  was  a  challenge; 
it  need  not  have  been  a  crisis.  Seen  in  its 
broader  context,  it  required  a  measured, 
modulated  response.  It  provoked  an  overre- 
action  by  some,  largely  because  it  coincided 
with  two  negative  factors  which,  together, 
hindered  families  and  nations  in  adapting  to 
their  changing  circumstances. 

The  first  of  these  factors  was  governmen- 
tal control  of  economies,  a  pathology  which 
spread  throughout  the  developing  world 
with  sufficient  virulence  to  keep  much  of  it 
from  developing  further.  As  economic  deci- 
sion-making was  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  planners  and  public  officials,  the  ability 
of  average  men  and  women  to  work  toward 
a  belter  future  was  impaired,  and  sometimes 
crippled.  Agriculture  was  devastated  by  gov- 
ernment price  fixing  that  wiped  out  rewards 
for  labor.  Job  creation  in  infant  industries 
was  hampered  by  confiscatory  taxes.  Per- 
sonal industry  and  thrift  were  penalized, 
while  dependency  upon  the  state  was  en- 
couraged. Political  considerations  made  it 
difficult  for  the  economy  to  adjust  to 
changes  in  supply  and  demand  or  to  disrup- 
tions in  world  trade  and  finance.  Under  such 
circumstances,  population  growth  changed 
from  an  asset  in  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic potential  to  a  peril. 

The  worst  consequence  of  economic  stat- 
ism  was  that  it  disrupted  the  natural  mech- 
anism for  slowing  population  growth  in 
problem  areas.  The  world's  more  affluent 
nations  have  reached  a  population  equilibri- 
um without  compulsion  and,  in  most  cases, 
even  before  it  was  government  policy  to 
achieve  it.  The  controlling  factor  in  these 
cases  has  been  the  adjustment,  by  individ- 
ual families,  of  reproductive  behavior  to 
economic  opportunity  and  aspiration.  Eco- 
nomic freedom  has  led  to  economically  ra- 
tional behavior.  As  opportunities  and  the 
standard  of  living  rise,  the  birth  rate  falls. 

That  historic  pattern  would  already  be 
well  under  way  in  many  nations  where  pop- 
ulation growth  is  today  a  problem,  if  short- 
sighted policies  had  not  disrupted  economic 
incentives,  rewards,  and  advancement.  In 
this  regard,  localized  crises  of  population 
growth  are  evidence  of  too  much  govern- 
ment control  and  planning,  rather  than  too 
little. 

The  second  factor  that  turned  the  popula- 
tion boom  into  a  crisis  w-as  confined  to  the 
western  world.   It   was  an  outbreak  of  an 
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anli-intellectualism.  which  altacked  science, 
technology,  and  the  very  concept  of  matrn 
al  progress.  Joined  to  a  commendable  and 
long  overdue  concern  for  the  environment, 
it  was  more  a  reflection  of  anxiety  at>out 
the  unsettled  times  and  the  uncertain 
future  and  disregard  of  human  experience 
and  scientific  .sophistication.  It  was  not 
unlike  other  waves  of  cultural  anxiety  that 
have,  over  the  centuries,  swept  through 
western  civilization  during  times  of  social 
stress  and  scientific  exploration. 

The  combination  of  these  two  factors- 
counterproductive  economic  policies  in  poor 
and  struggling  nations  and  a  pseudo-scien- 
tific pessimism  among  the  more  advanced 
provoked  the  demographic  overreaclion  of 
the  1960s.  Doomsday  .scenarios  took  the 
place  of  realistic  forecasts,  and  too  many 
governments  pursued  population  control 
measures  that  have  had  little  impact  on 
FHjpulation  growth,  rather  than  .sound  eco- 
nomic policies  that  create  the  rise  in  livinR 
standards  historically  associated  with  de- 
cline in  fertility  rates.  It  was  the  easy  way 
out.  and  it  did  not  work.  It  focused  on  a 
symptom  and  neglected  the  underlying  ail- 
ments. For  the  last  three  years,  this  Admm 
istration  has  sought  to  reserve  that  ap 
proach.  We  recognize  that,  in  .some  cases, 
immediate  population  pressures  may  make 
advisable  short-term  efforts  to  meliorate 
them.  But  this  cannot  be  a  substitute  for 
the  economic  reforms  that  put  a  .society  on 
the  road  toward  growth  and.  as  an  after 
effect,  toward  slower  population  increase  as 
well. 

Nor  can  population  control  substitute  for 
the  rapid  and  responsible  development  of 
natural  resources.  In  responding  to  certain 
Members  of  Congress  concerning  the  previ 
ous  Administrations  Global  2000  report, 
this  Administration  in  1981  repudiated  its 
call  for  more  governmental  supervision  and 
control.  Historically,  that  has  tended  to  re- 
strict the  availability  of  resources  and  to 
hamper  the  development  of  technology. 
rather  than  to  assist  it.  Recognizing  the  se 
riousness  of  environmental  and  economic 
problems,  and  their  relationship  to  social 
and  political  pressures,  especially  in  the  de- 
veloping nations,  the  Administration  places 
a  priority  upon  technological  advance  and 
economic  expansion,  which  hold  out  the 
hope  of  prosperity  and  stability  of  a  rapidly 
changing  world.  That  hope  can  be  realized, 
of  course,  only  to  the  extent  that  govern 
ment's  response  to  problems,  whether  eco- 
nomic or  ecological,  respects  and  enhances 
individual  freedom,  which  makes  true 
progress  possible  and  worthwhile. 

Those  principles  underlie  this  country's 
approach  to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Population  to  be  held  in  Mexico  City  in 
August.  In  accord  with  those  principles,  »e 
reject  compulsion  or  coercion  in  family 
planning  programs,  whether  it  is  exercised 
against  families  within  a  society  or  against 
nations  within  the  family  of  man.  The 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Child  (1959)  calls  for  legal  protection 
for  children  before  birth  as  well  as  after 
birth,  and  the  United  States  accordingly 
does  not  consider  abortion  an  acceptable 
element  of  family  planning  programs  and 
will  not  contribute  to  those  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  Nor  will  it  any  longer  contribute  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  family  planning  pro 
grams  funded  by  governments  or  private  or- 
ganizations that  advocate  abortion  as  an  in 
strument  of  population  control.  Efforts  to 
lower  population  growth  in  cases  in  which  it 
is  deemed  advisable  to  do  so  must,  moreover, 
respect  the  religious  beliefs  and  culture  of 


each  .society.  Population  control  is  not  a 
panacea.  It  will  not  solve  problems  of  mas- 
sive unemployment.  Jobs  are  not  lost  be- 
cause there  are  too  many  people  in  a  given 
area.  Jobs  are  created  by  the  conjunction  of 
human  wants  and  investment  capital.  Popu- 
lation growth  fuels  ihe  former;  sound  eco- 
nomic policies  and  properly  directed  Inter- 
national assistance  can  provide  the  latter. 
Indeed,  population  density  may  make  the 
latter  more  feasible  by  concentrating  the 
need  for  both  human  services  and  technolo- 
gy. But  as  long  as  oppressive  economic  poli- 
cies penalize  lho.se  who  work,  save,  and 
invest,  joblessness  will  persist 

Population  control  cannot  solve  problems 
of  unauthorized  migration  acro.s-s  national 
boundaries.  People  do  not  leave  their 
homes,  and  often  their  families,  to  seek 
more  space.  They  do  so  in  search  of  oppor- 
tunity and  freedom.  Reducing  their  num- 
bers gives  them  neither.  Population  control 
cannot  avert  natural  di.sasters.  including 
families  provoked  by  cyclical  drought  For- 
tunately, world  food  supplies  have  been  ade- 
quate to  relieve  those  circumstances  in 
recent  years.  Problems  of  transportation 
remain;  but  there  are  far  deeper  problems 
as  well,  in  those  governmental  policies 
which  restrict  the  rewards  of  agricultural 
pursuits,  encourage  the  abandonment  of 
farmland,  and  concentrate  people  in  urban 
areas. 

It  IS  time  to  concentrate  upon  those  root 
problems  vihich  frequently  exacerbate  pop 
ulation  pressures.  By  focusing  upon  real 
remedies  for  underdeveloped  economies,  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Population 
can  reduce  demographic  issues  to  their 
proper  place.  It  is  an  important  place,  but 
not  the  controlling  one  It  requires  our  con 
tmuing  attention  within  the  broader  con- 
text of  economic  growth  and  of  the  econom- 
ic fre€-dom  that  is  its  prerequisite.  Most  of 
all.  questions  of  population  growth  require 
the  approach  outlined  by  President  Reagan 
in  1981.  in  remarks  before  the  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Philadelphia:  Trust  the  people, 
trust  their  intelligence  and  trust  their  faith, 
because  putting  people  first  is  the  secret  of 
economic  succe.ss  everywhere  in  the  world." 
That  is  the  agenda  of  the  United  States  for 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Popula- 
tion this  year,  lust  as  it  remains  the  con- 
tinuing goal  of  our  family  planning  assist- 
ance to  other  nations. 

State  Departmei*t  Draft  US   Scope  Paper 

FOR    the    International    Conference   on 

Population 

introduction 

A  demographic  watershed  occurring  in 
many  Third  World  countries  of  vital  con- 
cern to  US  interests  has  critical  implica 
tions  for  political  stability,  economic  devel- 
opment, and  health  and  humanitarian  con- 
cerns For  this  rea.son.  international  popula- 
tion policy  IS  of  high  priority  to  US  foreign 
policy 

The  International  Conference  on  Popula- 
tion iICPi  offers  the  U.S.  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  international  consensus  on 
the  interrelationships  between  economic  de- 
velopment and  population  which  has 
emerged  since  the  last  such  conference  in 
Bucharest  in  1974  Our  primary  objective 
will  be  to  encourage  developing  countries  to 
adopt  sound  economic  policies  and.  where 
appropriate,  population  policies  consistent 
with  respect  for  human  dignity  and  family 
values  As  President  Reagan  stated,  in  his 
mevsage  to  the  Mexico  City  Conference: 

We  believe  population  programs  can  and 
must  be  truly  voluntary,  cognizant  of  the 


rights  and  responsibilities  of  individuals  and 
families,  and  respectful  of  religious  and  cul- 
tural values.  When  they  are.  such  programs 
can  make  an  important  contribution  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  to  the  health 
of  mothers  and  children,  and  to  the  stability 
of  the  family  and  of  society." 

1.  national  security  concerns 

Conservative  projections  indicate  that,  in 
the  sixty  years  from  1950  to  2010.  many 
Third  World  countries  of  strategic  or  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  U.S.  will  experi- 
ence four-,  five-,  or  even  sixfold  increases  in 
the  size  of  their  populations.  Even  under 
the  assumption  of  gradual  declines  in  birth 
rates,  the  unusually  high  proportion  of 
youth  in  the  Third  World  means  that  the 
annual  additions  to  the  populations  of  many 
of  the.se  countries  will  continue  to  grow 
larger  for  the  next  several  decades. 

Population  growth— of  such  dimensions 
and  over  such  a  relatively  short  time- 
frame-is  contributing  to  unusual  economic, 
.social,  and  re.source  pressures  which  threat- 
en to  undermine  U.S.  initiatives  for  peace, 
economic  progress,  and  human  dignity  and 
freedom  in  many  areas  throughout  the 
world.  Intelligence  analyses  identify  four 
destabilizing  aspects  of  population  change 
and  demographic  pressures  that  can  be  ex- 
ploited by  communism  and  extremist  move- 
ments which  breed  on  frustrated  aspira- 
tions. 

(a)  Fast-growing  youth  populations.— The 
numbers  of  youth  requiring  jobs,  education, 
and  housing  are  growing  faster  than  most 
developing  countries  can  absorb  them.  For 
example,  even  with  an  anticipated  decline  in 
the  birth  rate,  the  number  of  young  men  in 
Egypt  in  the  15-to-24  age  group  will  rise 
from  4.6  million  in  1980  to  7  million  by  2000; 
most  of  these  men  are  already  born.  It  is 
men  in  this  age  group,  increasingly  frustrat- 
ed and  angry,  ready  recruits  for  a  cause, 
who  have  fueled  unrest  in  Kenya.  India, 
Lebanon,  the  Philippines,  Iran,  and  else- 
where. 

<b)  International  migration.— Internation- 
al labor  migration,  legal  or  illegal,  and  refu- 
gee movements,  are  creating  growing  politi- 
cal and  social  tensions  in  Africa,  the  Near 
East,  Asia,  and  Central  and  South  America. 

(CI  Explosive  growth  of  cities.— The  combi- 
nation of  rural  poverty  and  high  birth  rates 
Is  bringing  unprecedented  growth  to  cities 
in  the  Third  World,  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue. Mexico  City  may  surpass  25  million 
by  the  end  of  the  century;  Tehran.  Karachi, 
and  Cairo  may  reach  11-13  million;  and 
places  like  Lagos  and  Kinshasa,  which  con- 
tained 200-300,000  people  as  recently  as 
1950.  are  headed  toward  over  9  million.  The 
combination  of  overcrowding,  unmet  expec- 
tations, and  different  ethnic,  religious,  and 
.social  groups  makes  a  politically  volatile 
mix.  Violent  demonstrations  and  mass  riots 
over  food  or  .sectarian  causes  in  the  recent 
past  in  cities  as  varied  as  Tunis,  Bombay. 
Sao  Paulo.  Cairo.  Rabat,  Karachi,  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  are  manifestations  of  these 
growing  pressures. 

Ethnic  tensions —Shifts  in  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious composition  are  an  actual  or  potential 
destabilizing  influence  in  many  developing 
countries. 

Although  rapid  population  growth  is  only 
one  factor  contributing  to  rising  dangers  of 
social  unrest,  political  instability,  and  poten- 
tial international  conflicts  over  land,  water, 
or  resources,  its  influence  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. Moreover,  the  next  few  years  will  see 
many  more  people  entering  their  child-bear- 
ing ages  than  leaving:  the  number  of  young 


adults  in  the  20-to-39  age  category  will  in- 
crease by  20  million  in  the  North  between 
1980  and  2000-in  the  Third  World,  the  in- 
crease will  be  600  million,  all  of  them  al- 
ready born.  Thus,  unless  birth  rates  decline 
rapidly,  demographic  pressures  in:  many 
countries  will  cumulate  In  the  coming  gen- 
erations. 
2.  population.  development.  and  econo|mic 

policies  , 

Sound  economic  policies  and  a  market 
economy  are  of  fundamental  importance  to 
the  process  of  economic  development. 
Rising  standards  of  living  contributed  in  a 
major  way  to  the  demographic  transition 
from  high  to  low  rates  of  population  growth 
which  occurred  in  the  U.S.  and  other  indus- 
trialized countries  over  the  last  century. 

The  current  situation  of  many  developing 
countries,  however,  differs  in  certain  ways 
from  conditions  in  19th-century  Europe  and 
the  U.S.  The  rates  and  dimensions  of  popu- 
lation growth  are  much  higher  now.  the 
pressures  on  land,  water,  and  resources  are 
greater,  tht  safety-valve  of  migration  is 
more  restricted,  and.  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, time  is  not  on  their  side  because  of  the 
momentum  of  demographic  change.      ■ 

The  problem  is  not  the  population  growth 
in  itself  is  bad.  The  problem  is  that  rapid 
population  growth  compounds  already  seri- 
ous problems  faced  by  both  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  in  accommodating  changing 
social  and  economic  demands.  It  diverts  re- 
sources from  needed  capital  investment  to 
consumption,  and  increases  the  costs  and 
difficulties  Of  economic  development. 

Population  and  family  assistance  policies 
and  programs  alone  will  not  achieve  eco- 
nomic miracles.  They  are  no  substitute  for 
sound  economic  policies.  Nevertheless,  the 
governments  of  many  developing  countries 
now  believe  that  rapid  population  growth 
has  itself  become,  in  many  cases,  an  obstacle 
to  the  economic  progress  which  should  in 
time  lead  to  smaller  family  size  and  slower 
population  growth.  A  broad  international 
consensus  has  emerged  since  the  1974  Bu- 
charest World  Population  Conference  that 
economic  development  and  population  poli- 
cies are  mutually  reinforcing.  This  is  why 
even  LDC's  with  relatively  sound,  market- 
oriented  economies  have  found  it  important 
to  pursue  Voluntary  programs  to  moderate 
population  growth  as  part  of  their  overall 
development  strategy. 

3.  health  and  humanitakian  concerns 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  consequence 
of  rapid  population  growth  is  its  effect  on 
the  health  of  mothers  and  childern.  Espe- 
cially in  poor  countries,  the  health  and  nu- 
trition status  of  women  and  children  is 
linked  to  family  size.  Maternal  and  infant 
mortality  rises  with  the  number  of  births 
and  with  births  too  closely  spaced.  In  coun- 
tries as  different  as  Turkey.  Peru,  and 
Nepal,  a  child  born  less  than  two  years  after 
its  sibling  tE  twice  as  likely  to  die  before  it 
reaches  the  age  of  five,  than  if  there  were 
an  interval  of  at  least  four  years  between 
the  births.  Complications  of  pregnancy  are 
more  frequent  among  women  who  are  very 
young  or  near  the  end  of  their  reproductive 
years.  In  societies  with  widespread  malnutri- 
tion and  inadequate  health  conditions, 
these  problems  are  reinforced;  numerous 
and  closely  space  births  lead  to  even  greater 
malnutrition  of  mothers  and  infants. 

The  World  Population  Plan  of  Action, 
adopted  at  the  Bucharest  Conference  in 
1974,  states:  "AH  couples  and  individuals 
have  the  basic  human  right  to  decide  freely 
and  responsibly  the  number  and  spacing  of 


their  children  and  to  have  the  information, 
education  and  means  to  do  so;  the  responsi- 
bility of  couples  and  individuals  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  takes  into  account  the 
needs  of  their  living  and  future  children, 
and  their  responsibilities  towards  the  com- 
munity;" 

Yet,  throughout  the  world,  hundreds  of 
millions,  of  families  lack  the  information 
and  means  to  exercise  this  right  to  have  the 
number  of  children  they  desire.  Becausse  of 
the  unprecedented  and  growing  numbers  of 
people  moving  into  and  through  their  child- 
bearing  years,  the  need  for  information  and 
assistance  is  great.  Even  now.  there  is  unmet 
demand  for  such  services,  and  requests  from 
developing  countries  for  assistance  from  the 
U.S.,  UN.  and  other  donors  exceed  current 
budgets  (population  assistance  is  currently 
less  than  two  percent  of  worldwide  Official 
Development  Assistance).  Because  of  the  de- 
mographic momentum  and  the  numbers  in- 
volved, delays  in  offering  voluntary  pro- 
grams may  result  in  desperate  governments 
resorting  to  measures  which  infringe  upon 
human  rights  and  dignity. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  reality  that  in  many 
countries  abortion  is  used  as  a  means  of  ter- 
minating unwanted  pregnancies.  This  is  un- 
necessary; voluntary  family  assistance  pro- 
grams can  provide  a  humane  alternative  to 
abortion  for  couples  who  wish  to  regulate 
the  size  of  their  family,  and  evidence  from 
some  developing  countries  indicates  a  de- 
cline in  abortion  as  such  services  are  ex- 
panded. 

4.  U.S.  population  assistance 

It  seems  clear  that  ignoring  demographic 
realities  or  delaying  practical  responses  to 
these  conditions  runs  the  risk  of  perpetuat- 
ing poverty  and  human  degradation  and  un- 
dermining the  stability  of  the  family  and  of 
society.  Hence,  the  U.S.  has  considered  pop- 
ulation to  be  one  important  component  of  a 
balanced  development  assistance  strategy. 

The  basic  objective  of  all  U.S.  assistance. 
including  population  programs,  is  the  bet- 
terment of  the  human  condition,  improving 
the  quality  of  life  of  mothers  and  children, 
of  families,  and  of  communities  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  For  we  recognize  that  people 
are  the  ultimate  resource— but  this  means 
happy  and  healthy  children,  growing  up 
with  an  education,  finding  productive  work 
as  young  adults,  and  able  to  develop  their 
full  mental  and  physical  potential. 

U.S.  aid  is  designed  to  promote  economic 
progress  in  developing  countries  through 
encouraging  sound  economic  policies  and 
freeing  of  individual  initiative.  Thus,  the 
U.S.  supports  a  broad  range  of  activities  in 
various  sectors,  including  agriculture,  pri- 
vate enterprise,  science  and  technology, 
health,  population,  and  education.  Popula- 
tion assistance,  while  important  in  concept. 
amounts  in  monetary  terms  to  only  about 
ten  percent  of  total  development  assistance. 

As  population  factors  had  been  neglected 
in  early  aid  programs,  the  U.S.  has  in  recent 
years  taken  an  international  leadership  role 
in  encouraging  other  donors  and  and  inter- 
national organizations  to  support  voluntary 
population  programs,  as  an  important,  cost- 
effective  component  of  development  aid. 
There  is  now  substantial  evidence,  from 
countries  with  widely  varying  economic, 
social,  and  religious  backgrounds,  that  rela- 
tively inexpensive  family  assistance  pro- 
grams can  improve  maternal  and  child 
health,  bring  down  birth  rates,  and  contrib- 
ute to  economic  development. 

Under  this  Administration,  U.S.  support 
for  population  programs  abroad  aims  at 
strengthening  family  life  and  enhancing  the 


freedom  of  couples  in  the  exercise  of  re- 
sponsible parenthood  by  expanding  access 
to  a  side  range  of  safe,  effective,  and  accept- 
able family  planning  methods.  The  empha- 
sis is  on  voluntarism,  education  and  in- 
formed choice,  and  individual  responsibility. 

U.S.  policy  in  this  area  is  guided  by  cer- 
tain basic  ethical  precepts; 

Aid  will  be  provided  in  ways  which  are 
sensitive  to  human  dignity  and  local  cultur- 
al values; 

U.S.  funds  will  not  be  used  for  abortion  or 
abortion-related  activities,  for  involuntary 
sterilization,  or  for  population  activities  in- 
volving coercion; 

U.S.  development  aid  will  never  be  condi- 
tioned on  a  country's  acceptance  of  any  par- 
ticular population  policy; 

U.S.  population  assistance  will  be  provided 
only  in  the  context  of  an  overall  develop- 
ment program. 

5.  THE  U.S.  at  MEXICO  CITY 

Because  nearly  all  major  LDC's  have 
themselves  adopted  positions  on  population 
matters  advanced  by  the  U.S.  and  its  West- 
ern allies  over  the  past  twenty  years,  the 
U.S.  delegation  need  not  be  out  front  in 
Mexico  City.  Other  countries  will,  however, 
look  for  our  support  in  strengthening  the 
broad  consensus  on  population  and  develop- 
ment that  has  emerged  over  the  past  several 
years. 

Based  on  the  above  discussion,  the  follow- 
ing principles  should  be  drawn  upon  to 
guide  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  ICP. 

1.  Population  factors  merit  serious  consid- 
eration in  development  strategy,  although 
they  are  not  a  substitute  for  sound  econom- 
ic policies  which  liberate  individual  initia- 
tive through  the  market  mechanism. 

2.  Population  policies  and  programs 
should  be  fully  integrated  into,  and  rein- 
force, appropriate,  market-oriented  develop- 
ment policies;  their  objective  should  be 
clearly  seen  as  an  improvement  in  the 
human  condition,  and  not  merely  an  exer- 
cise in  limiting  numbers. 

3.  Access  to  family  education  and  services 
needs  to  be  significantly  expanded,  expecial- 
ly  in  the  context  of  maternal/child  health 
programs,  in  order  to  enable  couples  to  ex- 
ercise responsible  parenthood.  Consistent 
with  local  values  and  customs,  the  U.S. 
favors  offering  couples  the  widest  practica- 
ble variety  of  medically  approved  methods, 
including  natural  family  planning. 

4.  Respect  for  human  life  is  basic,  and  any 
attempt  to  use  abortion,  involuntary  sterili- 
zation, or  other  coercive  measures  in  family 
planning  must  be  rejected. 

5.  National  and  international  resources  ad- 
dressed to  population  issues  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  growing  dimensions  of 
the  problem. 

6.  The  status,  education,  and  employment 
of  women  should  be  strengthened. 

7.  There  should  be  higher  international 
priority  for  biomedical  research  into  safer 
and  better  methods  of  fertility  regulation, 
including  natural  family  planning,  and  for 
operations  research  into  more  effective  serv- 
ice delivery  and  program  management. 

8.  Issues  of  migration  should  be  handled 
in  ways  consistent  with  both  human  rights 
and  national  sovereignty. 

9.  Problems  of  aging  populations  also 
merit  international  attention, 

10.  The  U.S.,  in  cooperation  with  other 
concerned  countries  should  resist  intrusion 
of  polemical  or  non-germane  issues  into 
Conference  diliberations.  In  particular,  a 
draft  recommendation  on  disarmament  and 
the    arms    race,    proposed    by    the    Soviet 
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Union,  should  be  rejected,  although  we  can 
accept  suitable  language  on  the  need  for 
peace  and  disarmament  in  an  appropriate 
preambular  clause. 

A. ID.  Position  Paper  fob  the  Internation 

al  cohferencc  on   population.   mexico 

City-August  5-13.  1984 

For  many  years,  the  United  State.s  has 
supported,  and  helped  to  finance,  family 
planning  programs  m  less  developed  coun 
tries.  This  Administration  has  continued 
support  for  population  assistance,  but  ha.s 
placed  it  within  a  policy  context  ba.sed  on 
the  development  experience  of  the  paat 
twenty  years. 

The  worlds  rapid  population  growth  i.s  a 
recent  phenomenon.  Only  several  decades 
ago.  the  population  of  developing  count rie.s 
was  relatively  stable,  the  result  of  a  balance 
between  high  fertility  and  high  mortality 
There  are  now  4  r>  billion  people  in  the 
world,  and  six  billion  aie  projected  by  year 
2000.  Such  rapid  growth  places  unmanage- 
able pressures  on  government  when  out  of 
equilibrium  with  productive  capacities  The 
problem  is  not  that  population  growth,  as 
such,  is  'evil."  Population  pressures  Ijecome 
a  problem  only  in  conjunction  with  other 
factors  such  as:  economic  policies  which 
constrain  economic  growth;  social  and  insti- 
tutional arrangements  which  prevent  indi- 
viduals or  groups  from  utilizing  their  full 
capabilities;  and  environmental  and  natural 
resource  limitations.  In  this  context,  the 
world  is  experiencing  unprecedented  popu- 
lation growth  in  precisely  those  countries 
which  are  already  struggling  to  feed  and 
educate  even  their  current  populations. 

U.S.  support  for  family  planning  program.s 
is  based  on  two  fundamental  principles:  en- 
hancing human  dignity  and  strengthening 
family  life.  These  principles  are  reflected  in 
our  emphasis  on  voluntarism  and  informed 
consent  in  the  acceptance  of  family  plan- 
ning methods.  Our  objectives  are  to  en- 
hance the  freedom  of  individuals  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  responsible  parenthood  and  to  en- 
courage population  growth  consistent  with 
the  growth  of  economic  resources  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

In  our  view  this  will  be  accomplished 
when  couples  are  able  to  decide  freely  the 
size  of  their  families.  Since  surveys  show 
that  only  40  percent  of  the  population  of 
developing  countries  has  access  to  accepta- 
ble contraceptive  information  and  materials, 
families  now  find  it  difficult  to  make  their 
personal  choice.  Our  goal  is  to  enhance  per- 
sonal choice.  As  a  by-product,  given  accessi- 
ble, acceptable  and  affordable  services  and 
adequate  information  and  education,  the  ag- 
gregate result  of  such  individual  family  de- 
cisions will  be  a  declining  birth  rate. 

Thus,  our  goals  are  increased  accessibility 
of  safe,  effective  and  affordable  family  plan- 
ning methods,  goals  we  believe  will  result  in 
a  population  growth  that  places  less  de- 
mands on  the  economic  resources  of  devel- 
oping nations.  The  focus,  however,  remains 
on  individual  choice. 

Thus,  the  Administration  has  defined  the 
strategic  goal  of  our  population  program  as 
working  for  80%  of  the  population  to  have 
access  to  a  wide  range  of  acceptable  contra- 
ceptive methods.  By  this  phrasing,  we  em- 
phasize that  our  focus  is  on  individual  vol- 
untary decisions. 

During  the  1979s.  AID.  supported  fertili 
ty  surveys  in  42  developing  countries,  repre- 
sentative of  nearly  one  and  a  half  billion 
people— an  initiative  that  showed  that 
nearly  half  of  all  couples  wanted  no  more 
children,    and    a    much    larger    percentage 


wanted  family  planning  .services.  The  rapid 
population  growth  being  experienced  in 
many  developing  count ries  has  had  signifi- 
cant impart  on  the  lives  of  families,  and  it  is 
the  family  unit  which  is  at  the  core  of  every 
society. 

(President  Reagan  remarked  before  the 
World  Affairs  Council  in  Philadelphia  in 
1981  Trust  the  people,  trust  their  intelli 
gence  and  trust  their  faith,  becau.se  putting 
people  first  is  the  .secret  of  economic  success 
everywhere  in  the  world."  U.S.  family  plan 
ning  a.ssistance  is  built  around  this  idea.  In 
the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  before  most  gov 
ernment  programs  were  initiated.  A. ID.  was 
a.ssisting  family  planning  efforts  b.v  private 
institutions  to  meet  I  he  family  planning 
needs  of  couples  and  individuals.) 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  POPULATION 
PROGRAMS 

Population  growth  and  economic  develop- 
ment are  clo.sely  interrelated.  One  of  the 
contributing  factors  to  current  rapid  popii 
lation  growth  in  developing  countries  has 
been  declining  mortality  resulting  from 
health  interventions  supported  by  both 
LDC  governments  and  donor  agencies.  A 
tremendous  expansion  of  health  .services-^ 
from  simple  inoculations  to  basic  preventive 
health  care  education  .saved  the  lives  of 
millions  of  children  each  year,  Al.so.  in- 
creases in  LDC  food  production  and  im- 
proved nutrition  contributed  to  the  decline 
in  mortality  Emergency  relief,  facilitated 
by  modern  transport,  helped  millions  sur- 
vive flood,  famine  and  drought.  The  sharing 
of  technology,  agricultural  and  technical 
education,  the  expansion  of  women's  rights 
and  education  all  helped  reduce  mortality 
rates,  especially  infant  mortality,  and  to 
lengthen  life  spans. 

Resulting  rapid  population  growth  re- 
quires heavy  investments  in  .schools,  health 
care  facilities,  and  other  infrastructures, 
thus  imposing  major  demands  on  resources 
needed  for  investment;  and  provides  a  chal- 
lenge which  was  perhaps  not  foreseen  and 
addressed  early  enough  as  part  of  an  inte- 
grated development  strategy  by  LDC  gov- 
ernments and  donors  alike. 

The  impact  of  the  current  rapid  popula- 
tion growth  IS  to  sorely  strain  the  re.sources 
of  LDCs  which  could  be  u.sed  for  invest- 
ment for  economic  growth,  but  are  needed 
for  basic  infrastructures  and  services  for 
burgeoning  populations.  The  economic  re- 
.sources of  a  country,  however,  are  not 
finite.  The  economic  policies  espou.sed  by 
many  governments  have  hindered  economic 
growth  making  the  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lations an  even  greater  burden  on  the  a-ssets 
of  tho.se  countries. 

Slowing  population  growth  is  no  panacea 
for  the  problems  of  .social  and  economic  de- 
velopment It  IS  not  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  .sound  and  comprehensive  development 
policies.  Without  other  development  efforts 
and  .sound  economic  policies  which  encour- 
age a  vital  private  sector,  it  cannot  solve 
problems  of  hunger,  unemployment,  crowd- 
ing or  social  disorganization. 

Population  assistance  is  but  one  es,sential 
ingredient  of  a  comprehensive  program  that 
focu.ses  on  the  root  causes  of  development 
failures.  The  U.S.  program  as  a  whole,  in- 
cluding population  assistance,  lays  the  basis 
for  well-grounded,  step-by-slep  initiatives  to 
improve  the  well-being  of  people  in  develop- 
ing countries  and  to  make  their  own  efforts, 
particularly  through  expanded  private 
sector  initiatives,  a  key  building  block  of  de- 
velopment programs. 

By  helping  developing  countries  slow  their 
population  growth  through  support  for  ef- 


fective voluntary  family  planning  programs, 
in  conjunction  with  sound  economic  poli- 
cies. U.S.  population  assistance  contributes 
to  stronger  saving  and  investment  rates, 
speeds  the  development  of  effective  markets 
and  related  employment  opportunities,  re- 
duces the  potential  resource  requirements 
of  programs  to  improve  the  health  and  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  and  hastens  the 
achievement  of  each  country's  graduation 
from  the  need  for  external  assistance. 

The  U.S.  will  continue  its  long-standing 
commitment  to  development  assistance  of 
which  population  programs  are  an  integral 
part.  We  recognize  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding our  assistance  within  the  cultural, 
economic  and  political  context  of  the  coun- 
tries we  are  assisting.  We  do  not  and  will  not 
condition  development  assistance  on  the 
adoption  of  particular  population  programs. 

THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR'S  ROLE 

A  distinctive  feature  of  U.S.  family  plan- 
ning a-ssistance  is  its  success  in  engaging  pri- 
vate sector  U.S.  institutions  to  work  with 
private  sector  organizations  in  developing 
countries  to  meet  family  planning  needs. 
U.S.  assistance  demonstrates  the  effective- 
ness of  non-profit  and  market /oriented  pri- 
vate institutions  to  make  family  planning 
services  available  to  people  who  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  public  sector  delivery  systems, 
providing  .services  that  respect  their  prefer- 
ences, and  gaining  their  financial  support 
for  the  .services.  The  ultimate  achievement 
of  .self-reliant  national  .service  delivery  net- 
works is  in  large  part  dependent  on  the  ex- 
tensive growth  of  these  private  sector 
family  planning  activities. 

At  the  .same  time,  the  U.S.  will  also  con- 
tinue well-designed  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams with  governments  that  request 
family  planning  assistance  and  are  ready  to 
make  effective  use  of  our  assistance.  The 
United  States  welcomes  the  responsible 
leadership  of  governments  such  as  those  of 
Egypt,  Indonesia.  Kenya,  and  Mexico  in 
making  family  planning  services  available  to 
their  people  as  an  integral  part  of  public 
health  programs.  Thus,  public  .sector  pro- 
grams and  complementary  private  sector 
programs  will  continue  to  receive  U.S.  sup- 
port. 

TECHNOLOGY  AS  A  KEY  TO  DEVELOPMENT 

The  transfer,  adaptation,  and  improve- 
ment of  modern  know-how  is  central  to  U.S. 
development  assistance.  People  with  greater 
know-how  are  people  lietter  able  to  improve 
their  lives. 

Population  assistance  ensures  that  a  wide 
range  of  modern  technology  related  to  de- 
mographic issues  is  made  available  to  devel- 
oping countries  and  that  technological  im- 
provements critical  for  successful  develop- 
ment receive  support. 

The  efficient  collection,  processing,  and 
analysis  of  data  derived  from  census,  survey, 
and  vital  statistics  programs,  contributes  to 
better  planning  in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate .sectors.  A  wide  range  of  modern  family 
planning  technology  has  been  developed 
with  U.S.  assistance  and  made  available  to 
developing  countries  together  with  oper- 
ations research  that  improves  the  effective- 
ness of  family  planning  delivery  systems. 
U.S.  assistance  also  helps  countries  to  ac- 
quire the  technical  capacity  for  contracep- 
tive manufacture. 

(The  U.S.  statement  at  the  Conference 
should  give  concrete  examples  of  the  variety 
of  technology  transfer  supported  by  the 
U.S..  including  the  African  census  program 
and  follow-up  efforts  to  ensure  the  avail- 
ability of  needed  software  for  data  collec- 


tion and  analysis,  research  to  improve  natu- 
ral family  planning  methods,  and  technolo- 
gy related  to  improved  family  planning 
management.) 

INSTITUTION  BUILDING  IN  LESS  DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 

A  primary  thrust  of  the  U.S.  program  is 
strengthening  local  institutions  so  that  less 
developed  countries  have  the  capacity 
within  country  to  Implement  population 
programs.  Lessening  reliance  on  external 
support,  both  technical  and  financial  is  a 
goal  of  the  U.S.  This  is  particularly  impor- 
tant since  the  population  programs  of  devel- 
oping countries  must  be  designed  and  imple- 
mented within  their  own  political,  cultural 
and  economic  context  and  therefore  should 
be  establi-shed  and  maintained  by  local  enti- 
ties, either  private  or  public. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  REAGAN 
ADMINISTRATION 

This  Administration  has  emphasized  two 
program  areas  which  represent  valuable 
means  of  extending  the  accessibility  and  ac- 
ceptability of  voluntary  family  planning  in 
developing  countries. 

The  first  program.  Contraceptive  Social 
Marketing  (CSM):  involves  the  use  of 
market  distribution  methods  for  family 
planning  and  has  grown  to  about  10  percent 
of  our  population  program.  Typically,  con- 
doms and  pills  are  introduced  at  the  whole- 
sale level  at  low  cost  so  they  can  be  distrib- 
uted through  the  retail  system  of  a  country 
for  ultimate  consumer  purchase.  This 
means  of  distribution,  using  market  mecha- 
nisms, ensures  that  the  consumer  has  a 
choice  of  what  to  purchase  and  also  extends 
the  availability  of  contraceptives  by  increas- 
ing the  number  and  coverage  of  outlets  to 
serve  those  not  adequately  reached  by  other 
private  or  public  sources. 

The  U.S.  has  experienced  great  success 
using  market  distribution  channels  for  con- 
traceptives. In  Bangladesh,  for  example, 
subsidized  condoms  and  pills  are  available  in 
over  50,000  retail  locations  throughout  the 
country  and  sales  of  subsidized  condoms  in 
that  country  now  exceed  80,000.000  a  year 
and  is  the  most  rapidly  growing  family  plan- 
ning program  in  the  country.  In  fact, 
market  channels  can  serve  remote  rural 
areas  more  efficiently  than  government  pro- 
grams. ThiE  method,  which  actually  reduces 
the  effectiie  cost  to  governments  of  distri- 
bution, enhances  voluntarism  since  the  es- 
sence of  a  market  sale  is  choice. 

The  second  area  of  emphasis  has  been 
natural  family  planning  (NFP).  It  has  in- 
creased ten-fold  in  this  Administration.  It  is 
especially  useful  where  cultural  and  reli- 
gious values  make  other  methods  of  family 
planning  unattractive  to  larger  parts  of  the 
population.  Since  the  Bucharest  Confer- 
ence, substantial  scientific  progress  has 
been  made  in  NFP.  The  U.S.  continues  to 
sponsor  research  designed  to  further  en- 
hance our  understanding  of  the  process  of 
human  reproduction  and  is  currently  giving 
increased  attention  to  the  field  delivery  of 
natural  family  planning  methods. 

NFP  is  an  important  component  of  world- 
wide population  assistance  since  it  provides 
a  method  which  is  consistent  with  the  cul- 
tural and  religious  values  of  many  individ- 
uals throughout  the  world.  We  believe  that 
inclusion  of  these  methods  will  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  the  family  planning  pro- 
grams we  support  because  they  will  be  able 
to  serve  a  wider  group  of  people  with  vary- 
ing cultural  and  religious  values. 


ABORTION 

U.S.  policy  prohibits  U.S.  government  sup- 
port for  abortion-related  activities  in  other 
countries.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  voluntary 
family  planning  services  are  an  effective, 
humane  alternative  to  abortion. 

(While  abortion  is  legally  permitted,  in 
some  degree,  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
countries  taking  part  in  the  Conference, 
noo*<^Klhe  draft  recommendations  before 
the  'Conference  encourage  abortion  as  a 
method  of  family  planning.  One  Recom- 
mendation—13(e)— urges  assistance  "to  help 
women  avoid  abortions,  and,  whenever  pos- 
sible, to. provide  for  the  humane  treatment 
and  counseling  of  women  who  have  had  re- 
course to  illegal  abortion.") 

(The  U.S.  supports  Conference  approval 
of  Recommendation  13(e).  Urging  couples  to 
avoid  abortion  minimally  implies  that  abor- 
tion is  not  encouraged  as  a  method  of 
family  planning  and  that  government  funds 
should  not  be  used  to  provide  abortion  serv- 
ices. The  proposed  Recommendation  puts  a 
UN  intergovernmental  population  confer- 
ence on  record  for  the  first  time  as  not  fa- 
voring abortion,  a  position  fully  consistent 
with  U.S.  policy.  Securing  an  explicit  Con- 
ference condemnation  of  abortion,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  unlikely  because  of  the  legal- 
ly approved  status  of  abortion,  in  most 
countries.  The  U.S.  should  therefore  seek  to 
limit  debate  on  this  issue  to  ensure  neces- 
sary support  for  the  draft  Recommenda- 
tion.) 

(The  draft  statement  provides:  "...  and 
will  not  contribute  to  those  (programs)  of 
which  (abortion)  is  a  part.  Nor  will  (the 
U.S.)  any  longer  contribute  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  family  planning  programs  funded 
by  governments  or  private  organizations 
that  advocate  abortion  as  an  instrument  of 
population  control.  ") 

(By  focusing  on  what  an  organization  ad- 
vocates, as  contrasted  with  what  it  does,  the 
statement  will  be  extremely,  and  in  our  view 
unnecessarily,  controversial.  We  agree  that 
it  is  important  for  the  U.S.  to  stand  witness 
for  its  position  on  abortion  and  to  make  it 
clear  that  AID  funds  must  be  separate  from 
assistance  to  abortion-related  activities.) 

U.S.  STRATEGY  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
POPULATION  ASSISTANCE 

The  implementation  of  U.S,  family  plan- 
ning assistance  is  based  on  four  policy  cor- 
nerstones. 

First,  we  are  working  with  developing 
countries  to  establish  policies  and  programs 
that  are  supportive  of  smaller  families  and 
the  spacing  of  births,  including: 

Increasing  schooling  for  girls; 

Increasing  employment  opportunities  for 
women: 

Lowering  the  high  levels  of  infant  mortali- 
ty that  perpetuate  the  vicious  cycle  of  high 
fertility,  poor  maternal  nutrition,  low  birth- 
weight  babies  and  high  infant  mortality. 

Second,  we  are  helping  to  strength  institu- 
tions in  developing  countries  themselves  so 
that  they  can  deliver  the  basic  services 
which  their  citizens  need. 

Third,  we  support  the  development  of 
promising  new  technologies  and  methods  of 
family  planning,  including  natural  family 
planning.  We  also  support  research  to  im- 
prove the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  family 
planning  under  actual  developing  country 
conditions. 

Fourth,  we  are  building  on  the  strength  of 
the  private  sector  by  providing  a  relatively 
large  proportion  of  our  assistance  through 
United  States  and  indigenous  private  and 
voluntary  organizations.  We  are  also  en- 
couraging the  private  sector  in  developing 


countries  to  become  involved  in  family  plan- 
ning service  delivery,  contraceptive  re- 
search, and  the  commercial  marketing  of 
contraceptives. 

Crithjue  of  The  White  House  Draft  Posi- 
tion Paper  for  the  Mexico  City  Confer- 
ence 

GENERAL 

The  paper  does  not  repudiate  U.S.  support 
for  international  family  planning  aid.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  way  it  is  written,  the 
draft  virtually  dismisses  the  importance  of 
family  planning.  Instead  of  discussing  the 
enormous  unmet  need  for  family  planning 
services  around  the  world,  the  paper  focuses 
exclusively  on  the  need  to  deregulate  devel- 
oping nations'  economies.  It  leaves  the 
reader  with  the  impression  that  if  only  de- 
veloping nations  would  encourage  free 
market  economies,  they  would  experience 
rapid  economic  development  that  would 
take  care  of  their  population  growth. 

In  addition  to  de-emphasizing  family  plan- 
ning, the  paper  also  would  stop  U.S.  govern- 
ment funds  to  family  planning  programs 
that  use  non-U.S,  government  monies  (pri- 
vate funds  or  contributions  from  other  gov- 
ernments) to  pay  for  abortion-related  activi- 
ties. Current  law  and  policy  do  not  do  that. 

In  short,  the  paper  leaves  itself  open  to  in- 
terpretations that  clearly  conflict  with  U.S. 
foreign  aid  law  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's own  policies  on  population  assistance. 
It  seeks  to  pre-empt  Congress,  which  for  20 
years  has  spelled  out  U.S.  policy  on  popula- 
tion aid.  and  it  threatens  to  spark  confusion 
and  controversy  at  the  Mexico  City  Confer- 
ence. 

quotes  FROM  the  PAPER 

The  following  quotes  from  the  paper  illus- 
trate the  problems  it  could  create: 

"The  relationship  between  population 
growth  and  economic  development  is  not  a 
negative  one.  More  people  do  not  mean  less 
(economic)  growth."  (p.  2) 

While  the  paper  is  correct  in  suggesting 
that  population  growth,  in  and  of  itself,  is 
neutral,  it  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
very  rapid  population  growth  of  developing 
nations  today  is  not  a  problem.  However, 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment's 1982  policy  paper  on  population  aid 
states:  "Continued  high  rates  of  population 
growth  significantly  increase  the' cost  and 
difficulty  of  achieving  basic  development 
objectives  by  imposing  burdens  on  econo- 
mies presently  unable  to  provide  sufficient 
goods  and  services  for  the  growing  popula- 
tion." 

"That  historic  pattern  (the  gradual  de- 
cline in  population  growth  that  accompa- 
nied the  industrialization  of  Europe  would 
be  well  under  way  in  many  nations  where 
population  growth  is  today  a  problem,  if 
short-sighted  policies  had  not  disrupted  eco- 
nomic incentives,  rewards,  and  advance- 
ment. In  this  regard,  localized  crises  of  pop- 
ulation growth  are  evidence  of  too  much 
government  control  and  planning,  rather 
than  too  little."  (p.  4) 

The  paper  gives  the  impression  that  the 
historical  experience  of  Europe,  whose  pop- 
ul-ation  growth  rate  gradually  declined  over 
the  past  two  centuries  of  modernization,  is 
comparable  with  the  demographic  situation 
in  developing  nations.  Yet.  today's  develop- 
ing nations  are  experiencing  rates  of  popu- 
lation growth  far  greater  than  ever  experi- 
enced in  Europe,  with  far  less  time  and  cap- 
ital to  generate  economic  development  on  a 
massive  scale.  Between  1830  and  1930,  the 
world's  population  increased  from  1  billion 
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to  2  billion.  In  contrast,  during  the  next  16 
years  the  world's  population  is  expected  to 
grow  by  1  billion,  and  90  percent  of  that 
growth  will  occur  in  the  developing  nations. 
At  current  rates  of  growth,  some  of  tho-se 
countries  are  expenencing  growth  that 
could  double  their  populations  every  20 
years  or  less. 

.  .  Too  many  governments  pursued  pop- 
ulation control  measures  that  have  had 
little  impact  on  population  growth,  rather 
than  sound  economic  policies  that  create 
the  rise  in  living  standards  historically  asso- 
ciated with  decline  in  fertility  rates.  It  was 
the  easy  way  out.  and  it  did  not  work."  (p.  5i 

While  it  is  true  that  not  all  nations  com- 
mitments to  population  and  family  planning 
have  been  equally  effective,  it  also  is  true 
that  family  planning  programs,  well  inte 
grated  into  larger  efforts  to  improve  the 
economic  opportunity  and  well-being  of 
people,  have  proven  to  be  effective.  The 
U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  makes  this 
point  explicitly  in  Sec.  104;  Large  families 
in  developing  countries  are  the  result  of 
complex  social  and  economic  factors  which 
change  relatively  slowly  among  the  poor 
majority  least  effected  by  economic 
progress,  as  well  as  the  result  of  a  lack  of  ef- 
fective birth  control.  Therefore,  effective 
family  planning  depends  upon  economic  and 
social  change  as  well  as  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices .  .  .  voluntary  population  planning  pro- 
grams can  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  economic  development,  higher  living 
standards,  and  improved  health  and  nutri- 
tion." 

.  .  the  United  States  .  .  .  does  not  consid- 
er atx>rtion  an  acceptable  element  of  family 
planning  programs  and  will  not  contribute 
to  those  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Nor  will  it  any 
longer  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to 
family  planning  programs  funded  by  gov- 
ernments or  private  organizations  that  ad- 
vocate abortion  as  an  instrument  of  pHjpula- 
tion  control.  '  (p.  6) 

Currently.  U.S.  law  and  policy  prohibit 
the  use  of  U.S.  population  aid  to  pay  for 
abortions,  abortion  research,  or  lobbying  for 
abortion.  They  do  not  deny  funding  to 
family  planning  programs  that  use  non-U.S. 
government  funds  for  abortion-related  ac- 
tivities. The  1981  conference  report  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  made  this  point  by 
saying  the  existing  abortion  funding  prohi- 
bition "effectively  sets  necessary  limits  on 
U.S.  support  for  international  population 
planning  programs  with  respect  to  concerns 
about  adequate  directives  against  promotion 
of  abortion-related  activities." 


THE  BEST  PATH  TO  DEFICIT 
REDUCTION 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  House  and  Senate  conferees  will 
continue  meeting  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ences in  their  deficit  reduction  plans. 
This  comes  after  many  months  of 
wrangling  over  deficits,  spending  cuts. 
and  tax  increases. 

Unfortunately,  its  the  tax  increases 
in  each  of  the  plans  that  are  sailing 
through  Congress.  The  spending  cuts 
are  the  problem.  This  shouldn't  be. 

Our  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  needs 
to  be  achieved  at  a  low  level  of  spend- 
ing and  taxes.  And.  just  raising  taxes 
to  cover  our  ever-increasing  spending 
is  wrong.  Its  only  with  a  balanced  ap- 
proach of  spending  cuts  and  economic 


growth  that  we  will  ever  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

This  essential  argument  is  the  heart 
of  Wendell  Wilkie  Gunn's  article— 
•  'Balancing  Down'  and  Breaking 
Free  "  Mr.  Gunn  is  a  special  assistant 
to  President  Reagan  for  policy  devel- 
opment, and  has  written  a  piece  that 
embodies  the  essence  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  policy.  Although  it 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
April,  it  is  relevant  to  the  on  going 
deficit  reduction  debate  in  Congress 
this  week.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  25.  19841 

"Balancing  Down"  and  Breaking  Free 
(By  Wendell  Wilkie  Gunn) 

The  real  question  America  must  face  is 
not  whether  we  should  work  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget,  but  how.  As  we  look  to  the 
future,  we  can  balance  up'  with  tax  in- 
creases and  lock  ourselves  into  economic 
bondage,  or  we  can  balance  down'  with 
lower  tax  rates  and  spending,  permitting 
our  economy  to  break  free.  "  The.se  were  the 
words  of  President  Reagan  i.n  his  March  27 
speech  to  the  Independent  Insurance 
Agents  of  America.  It  is  a  clear  statement  of 
the  budget  strategy  he  has  chosen  for  1984 
and  beyond,  i.e..  a  determined  adherence  to 
the  strategy  he  initiated  in  1981  It  is  called 
balancing  down." 

Balancing  down  embodies  the  notion  that 
a  vital  part  of  the  goal  of  a  balanced  federal 
budget  IS  the  goal  of  achieving  balance  at  a 
low  level  of  taxes  and  spending.  More  specif- 
ically, it  IS  a  rejection  of  the  idea  that  bal- 
ancing up  achieves  any  real  benefits  at  all. 
Balancing  up  stifles  economic  activity.  Bal- 
ancing down  permits  it  to  break  free. 

Those  who  oppose  the  president  on  this 
issue  come  from  both  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum.  Liberal  economists  and  politicians 
have  always  believed  that  deficit  spending 
has  a  beneficial,  stimulative  effect  on  the 
economy,  boosting  aggregate  demand  and 
employment.  But  opponents  also  include 
conservative  economists  and  politicians  who 
have  always  decried  budget  deficits. 

The  political  argument  made  by  the  liber 
als  is  that  anyone  who  insists  upon  a  bal- 
anced budget  at  the  expen.se  of  'human" 
programs  is  inhumane,  totally  lacking  in 
compassion.  Needles-s  to  say.  the  con.serv- 
atives  have  consistently  lost  the  political 
fight  against  spending  increases  and  con- 
cluded after  each  round  that  the  only  pru- 
dent thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances  is 
to  increase  taxes  to  finance  them.  The  irony 
Is  that  the  conservatives  put  them.selves 
into  the  awkward  po.sition  of  financing  the 
spending  that  they  opposed  in  the  first 
place,  all  the  while  advancing  their  own  rep- 
utation as  austere  and  uncaring.  That  repu- 
tation persists.  The  most  important  result, 
however,  was  the  upward  spiral  in  spending 
and  taxes  that  we  have  witnessed  over  the 
past  50  years. 

For  the  taxers,  particularly  the  conserv- 
atives, there  is  no  way  to  reverse  this  de- 
structive trend.  For  example.  Fed  Chairman 
Paul  Volcker  told  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  September  1979  that  it  was  a 
shame  that  we  had  allowed  tax  rates  to 
reach      such    a    high    level    that    economic 


growth  and  productivity  are  stifled."  Yet 
later,  in  response  to  a  question,  he  said,  "we 
cannot  afford  to  cut  tax  rates  substantially 
because  the  resulting  increase  in  the  deficit 
will  fuel  inflationary  expectations."  The  im- 
plication is  that  the  U.S.  is  permanently 
trapped.  Increasing  taxes  produces  stagna- 
tion; reducing  taxes  creates  inflation.  Bal- 
ancing down  embraces  the  first  half  of  this 
notion  but  soundly  rejects  the  second  half. 

Balancing  down  seeks  to  reverse  this  tend, 
while  preserving  the  essential  improvements 
in  our  national  security  without  which  no 
economic  policy  can  produce  its  intended 
benefits.  Of  course,  the  taxers.  presuming 
incorrectly  that  balancing  down  is  simply  a 
call  for  spending  cuts,  say  that  they.  too. 
would  rather  reduce  spending  than  increase 
taxes.  But  because  they  think  that  it  is  po- 
litically impossible  to  achieve  significant  ad- 
ditional spending  reductions  at  the  present 
time,  they  conclude  that  the  only  prudent 
thing  to  do  is  to  increase  taxes. 

Thus  the  president's  refusal  to  consider 
tax  increases  is  regarded  as  "a  lack  of  con- 
cern "  about  deficits.  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  reason  the  president  insists  upon  bal- 
ancing down  is  that  he  knows  that  the  defi- 
cit itself  is  not  the  problem,  but  merely  the 
reflection  of  a  larger  problem.  The  problem 
is  that  the  government,  through  its  spend- 
ing activities,  is  diverting  an  excessive 
amount  of  resource  away  from  private  pro- 
ductive enterprise,  a  malady  that  cannot  be 
corrected  by  increasing  taxes.  In  fact,  tax 
increases  would  serve  only  to  mask  the 
problem  at  best. 

Balancing  down  recognizes  that  there  are 
two  financing  sources  for  the  government's 
spending— current  taxes  and  future  taxes 
(borrowing)— and  the  difference  is  impor- 
tant. We  can  increase  current  tax  rates 
beyond  their  current  high  levels,  then  hope 
that  we  actually  collect  the  increased  reve- 
nues. This  would  surely  slow  down  the  re- 
covery and  abort  any  significant  expansion 
of  the  tax  base.  We  might  even  balance  the 
budget  in  the  process  (although  that  Is  un- 
likely)—but  a  very  high  level  of  spending 
and  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  give  the  tax 
base  room  to  grow  by  reducing  the  tax  bar- 
riers that  stand  between  entrepreneurial 
dreams  and  real  economic  activity.  Balanc- 
ing down  chooses  the  latter  course.  The 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  was  its 
beginning,  declaring  that  tax-rale  cuts 
would  lead  the  way.  The  ERTA  tax-rate  re- 
ductions were  a  signal  to  investors  and 
workers  that  this  administration's  preferred 
method  for  generating  tax  revenues  is 
growth.  At  the  same  time,  that  fraction  of 
the  government  budget  called  the  deficit 
was  left  exposed  as  a  reminder  that  our 
budget  work  was  not  yet  finished.  Of  enor- 
mous importance,  too.  was  the  innovative 
tax-indexing  provision,  telling  low-income 
and  middle-income  taxpayers  that,  in  the 
future,  if  the  government  uses  inflation  to 
rob  them,  they  won't  also  automatically  be 
punished  for  it  by  being  pushed  into  higher 
tax  brackets.  The  economic  recovery  is  clear 
evidence  that  the  strategy  is  working,  and  it 
must  be  permitted  to  continue. 

Then  comes  phase  two  of  balancing  down, 
as  the  climate  of  growth  and  expanding  op- 
portunities provides  our  first  real  hope  for 
developing  the  political  support  necessary 
for  achieving  serious  and  substantive  reduc- 
tions in  government  spending.  This  will 
begin  as  people  who  previously  depended 
for  subsistence  upon  government  support 
programs  find  what  they  wanted  in  the  first 
place— productive  opportunities  in  the  mar- 


ketplace—and government  dependents 
become  taxpayers.  Balancing  down  reverses 
the  cruel  policies  that,  however  well-intend- 
ed they  were,  have  served  to  destroy  oppor- 
tunities for  people  to  improve  themselves  by 
their  own  efforts.  It  is  therefore  the  most 
humane  and  compassionate  policy  of  all. 

Through  balancing  down,  the  president  is 
simply  helping  us  to  discover  again  what 
made  America  great  in  the  first  place— eco- 
nomic freedom,  pure  and  simple. 


THE  1984  HEALTH  FAIR 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
President  pro  tempore,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sponsoring  the  1984  Health 
Fair  Program.  For  years.  I  have  taken 
a  lead  role  in  promoting  this  impor- 
tant program  because  I  strongly  be- 
lieve in  its  purpose— to  provide  the 
public  with  free  health  screening  and 
education  services  without  any  cost  to 
the  Government. 

On  March  20,  the  1984  kickoff  cere- 
mony of  National  Health  Fair  Week 
took  place  in  the  Senate  Caucus 
Room.  I  am  pleased  that  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Stevens  and  Laxalt, 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  event, 
and  the  Senate  Health  Fair  that  oc- 
curred on  June  12  and  13.  The  kickoff 
ceremony  proved  to  be  a  celebration  of 
the  success  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Health  Fair  Program.  Joining  us  on 
this  occasion  were  Vice  President 
Bush,  representing  the  executive 
branch;  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  Secretary  Margaret 
Heckler,  who  delivered  an  excellent 
keynote  address;  IDefense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger,  representing  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
and  other  congressional  leaders  dedi- 
cated to  promoting  Health  Fair 
Week— the  largest  health  promotion 
program  in  American  history. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  good  reason 
to  celebrate  the  accomplishments  of 
health  fairs.  From  March  21  to  mid- 
June,  over  100,000  volunteers  provided 
nearly  1  million  Americans  in  more 
than  3,000  locations,  with  almost  $200 
million  worth  of  free  health  screening 
and  education  services.  All  this  was 
achieved  through  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  the  news  media,  and  corpo- 
rate, nonprofit,  and  community 
groups. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  those  organizations  which 
made  the  1984  Health  Fair  possible. 

Corporate  sponsors  providing  valua- 
ble financial  resources  were  Chevron, 
U.S.A.,  and  Pfizer  Pharmaceuticals. 
The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
were  two  of  the  volunteer  sponsors 
who  also  played  a  vital  role  in  promot- 
ing health  fairs  across  the  country. 
The  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  Gan- 
nett, and  lifetime  cable  television  net- 
work contributed  much  as  media  spon- 
sors for  this  worthwhile  effort. 


Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these 
sponsors,  there  were  many  individuals 
and  organizations  which  worked  dili- 
gently to  make  the  Senate  Health  Fair 
last  week  the  best  ever.  Special  recog- 
nition is  in  order  to  the  Capitol  Hill 
Hospital,  which  provided  numerous 
medical  professionals  to  administer 
the  various  tests  at  the  Health  Fair. 
Indeed,  the  1984  Health  Fair  could  not 
have  been  such  a  great  success  with- 
out their  tremendous  assistance.  I 
commend  each  staff  member  of  this 
excellent  hospital  for  demonstrating 
their  commitment  to  quality  health 
care  through  this  benefical  program. 

Also.  I  want  to  thank  Jane  Mayfield 
of  the  National  Health  Screening 
Council  for  Volunteer  Organizations 
for  the  outstanding  work  she  did  as 
the  chief  coordinator  for  the  Capitol 
Hill  Health  Fairs.  Mrs.  Mayfield,  a  ca- 
pable medical  professional  in  her  own 
right,  performed  her  administrative 
duties  with  exceptional  skill,  and  she 
may  take  great  pride  in  knowing  that 
her  yeoman  efforts  have  gone  a  long 
way  in  meeting  some  of  the  fundamen- 
tal health  care  needs  of  our  staff 
members. 

Organizing  an  event  of  this  magni- 
tude requires  hundreds  of  hours  of 
planning  and  preparation,  and  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  commend  Mi- 
chael Schick  of  my  staff  for  his  dedi- 
cated service  as  Senate  liaison  for  the 
Health  Fair.  For  the  past  3  years,  Mr. 
Schick  has  worked  closely  with  the 
sponsors  and  Senate  staff  office  to 
ensure  that  this  service  produces  max- 
imum results  for  Health  Fair  partici- 
pants. 

Mr.  President,  without  the  vision 
and  initiative  of  one  man,  the  Health 
Fair  would  not  exist.  That  individual 
is  Dr.  John  Brensike,  founder  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  National 
Health  Screening  Council  for  Volun- 
teer Services.  Dr.  Brensike,  an  accom- 
plished practicing  physician,  estab- 
lished health  fairs  9  years  ago,  and 
continues  to  devote  countless  hours  of 
his  own  time  to  expand  and  stregthen 
this  worthwhile  health  care  service.  I 
know  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
would  want  to  join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing Dr.  Brensike  and  the  Screening 
Council  staff  for  the  remarkable  serv- 
ice they  provide  the  American  public. 

Without  question.  Health  Fairs  are  a 
shining  example  of  volunteerism,  and 
prove  that  many  of  the  public's  most 
fundamental  needs  can  best  be  met 
through  community  involvement. 
Through  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  and 
with  a  shared  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  others,  underscored  by  a  deep 
sense  of  compassion,  we  can  ensure  a 
healthier  America  through  health 
fairs. 


BOYS  HOME  OF  THE  SOUTH 
AND  ITS  FOUNDER,  CHARLES 
W.  AIKEN  OF  SOUTH  CAROLI- 
NA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing South  Carolina  institution, 
the  Boys  Home  of  the  South,  and  its 
founder,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Aiken,  who 
recently  received  the  prestigious  Jef- 
ferson Award  for  outstanding  public 
service  from  WYFF-TV  in  Greenville, 
SC,  and  was  nominated  for  a  national 
Jefferson  Award.  He  earned  these  im- 
portant distinctions  because  of  his  sac- 
rifice and  dedication  to  the  youth  of 
America. 

Mr.  Aiken,  who  received  the  Purple 
Heart  while  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Force  in  World  War  II,  vowed  to 
do  something  to  help  young  children  if 
he  returned  safely  to  South  Carolina. 
He  kept  his  promise  by  opening  the 
Boys  of  America  Home,  as  it  was  first 
called,  in  1959,  with  only  two  boys. 
Today,  the  Boys  Home  of  the  South 
has  a  capacity  of  40.  and  since  its 
founding,  has  cared  for  almost  2,000 
dependent  boys  from  throughout  the 
Southeast  and  as  far  away  as  Califor- 
nia. 

The  home  serves  as  a  refuge  for  or- 
phaned, abused,  and  neglected  boys 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  18.  These 
special  young  men  are  provided  a 
family  atmosphere  where  they  receive 
the  love,  care,  and  attention  they  des- 
perately need.  Each  boy  lives  with 
nine  others  in  cottages  supervised  by 
houseparents.  This  homelike  environ- 
ment allows  the  boys  to  develop 
healthy  and  harmonious  relationships 
through  daily  interaction.  The  home 
receives  no  financial  aid  from  any  in- 
stitution or  organization,  and  operates 
entirely  on  voluntary  donations. 

In  addition  to  his  leadership  at  the 
Boys  Home  of  the  South,  Mr.  Aiken 
has  also  been  highly  involved  in  other 
community  activities  by  serving  as  a 
board  member  on  such  organizations 
as  the  Palmetto  Unified  Schools;  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  Sacred  Heart  in 
Aurora,  IL;  and  the  board  of  visitors  of 
the  Methodist  Home  in  Orangeburg, 
SC.  He  also  serves  as  a  district  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve. 

Mr.  President,  Charles  Aiken's  life 
and  service  to  South  Carolina  and  to 
the  youth  of  this  country  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  many.  South  Carolina 
owes  him  a  tremendous  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  compassionate  and  effec- 
tive contributions  in  helping  young 
men  to  become  responsible  and  pro- 
ductive citizens. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Charles  Aiken  on  receiving 
the  Jefferson  Award  and  in  wishing 
him  continued  success  in  the  future. 
In  order  to  share  more  about  this  out- 
standing individual  and  the  Boys 
Home  of  the  South,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  following  informa- 
tion appear  in  the  Record  following 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Charles  Aiken  Is  Recognized  Insire  Boys 
Home  of  the  South 

Charles  W.  Aiken,  founder  of  Boy.s  Home 
of  the  South,  recently  was  the  recipient  of  a 
Jefferson  Award  Medallion  from  WYFF  TV 
in  GreenfiUe.  Along  with  four  other  reripi- 
ents  from  this  area,  he  has  been  nomin.ited 
for  a  national  Jefferson  Award 

During  his  World  War  II  days  m  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Force.  Ailten  was  a  gunner  on  an 
A-20  attack  bomber  flying  mi.ssion.s  o\er 
Germany.  Belgium  and  France. 

•'I  vowed  in  my  heart  that  if  I  returned 
safely  to  South  Carolina.  I  would  do  some- 
thing to  help  young  children."  Aiken  re 
calls. 

He  did  return  .safely  and  he  remembered 
his  promise.  Although  there  were  many  ob 
stacles  and  discouragements  to  overcome. 
Boys  of  America  Home  (a,s  it  was  first 
called!  opened  in  early  1959  with  two  boys. 
whom  Aiken  de.scribes  as  being  pretty  ema- 
ciated." The  Home  occupied  an  old  .sciiool 
building  about  22  mile.s  from  Greenville  in 
the  Easley  area. 

Today  Boys  Home  occupies  a  127arre 
campus  on  Highway  25  about  2.3  miles  south 
of  Greenville.  Since  its  founding,  the  Home 
ha.s  cared  for  more  than  1.500  dependent 
boys.  The  present  capacity  Is  40  boys. 

Aiken  is  quick  to  give  credit  to  individuals 
who  played  a  big  role  m  the  Homes  success 

He  praised  the  contributions  of  Mrs.  Cora 
Stewart,  who  served  as  director  for  the  first 
six  years. 

"Cora— as  I  did— believed  in  di.scipline.  but 
we  also  believed  in  fairness.  And  Coras  day 
to-day  activities  reflected  a  great  Christian 
desire  to  .serxe. " 

Aiken  .says  that  in  those  early  days  he 
would  sometimes  go  out  to  the  Home  twice 
a  day—  if  Mrs.  Stewart  was  having  troubl<' 
with  the  potbellied  stove  or  if  the  water 
pipes  froze."  he  explains 

"She  was  just  a  grand  lady  and  director. 
She  held  her  head  high  and  people  respect 
ed  her.  She  did  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  Boys  Home  ...  I  can't  reall.\  say 
enough  about  her.  ' 

When  the  old  .school  building  became  a  bit 
cramped.  Jack  Greer,  then  owner  of  Texize, 
Inc..  donated  the  land  on  which  the  Homi  is 
now  situated.  He  calls  Greer  a  great  friend 
to  Boys  Home  for  many  years." 

Aiken  believes  the  boys  are  the  main 
thing  .  .  .  We  should  almost  ronsider  our- 
selves as  aircraft  carriers.  The  aircraft  are 
the  main  reason  we  are  out  there  We  re 
there  to  care  for  the  boys." 

He  credits  the  Home  s  success  to  a  lot  of 
fine  people  who  assisted  with  their  time  and 
money."  Aiken  believes  anything  can  be 
done  if  you  dont  really  care  who  gets  the 
credit." 

The  founder  recalls  the  wonderful  finan- 
cial help  given  the  Home  in  past  years  by 
Apple  Tuck  of  Greenwood  and  the  late 
Frank  Outlaw,  former  Bi-Lo  Stores  board 
chairman.  He  considers  these  men  to  have 
been  "godsends"  in  times  of  special  need. 

One  other  individual  who  Aiken  .says  did  a 
great  deal  for  the  Home  was  singer  Jim 
Nabors  (Gomer  Pyle.  USMC).  whose  appear 
ances  on  behalf  of  Boys  Home,  raised  more 
than  $45,000 

Although  his  business— Aiken  Bros.  Auto 
Supplies  in  Greenville— keeps  him  busy,  he 


untiringly  devotes  time  and  energy  to  the 
work  of  the  Home 

Born  on  the  family  farm  between  Pied- 
mont and  Pel/.er  where  his  parents  si  ill  live, 
Aiken  IS  a  graduate  of  Rock  Hill  High 
School.  His  wife  is  the  former  Evelyn  Suber 
of  Piedmont.  The  Aikens  have  a  daughter. 
Cathey.  who  lives  in  Orangeburg,  and  a  .son. 
Charles.  Jr..  who  lives  in  North  Vernon.  Ind. 

Factshkit  on  Boys  Home  of  the  South 
BOYS  home  or  the  south 

Mailing  address.  Route  3,  Bo.x  115.  Bellon, 
SC  29627;  located  on  Highway  25  about  23 
miles  .south  of  Greenville.  SC;  a  home  for 
orphaned,  abu.sed.  and  neglected  boys  be- 
tween the  agi-s  of  6  and  18;  founded  in  1958 
by  Charles  .Aiken,  who  while  a  gunner  on  an 
A  20  attack  bomber  flying  mi.ssions  over 
Germany  In  World  War  II.  vowed  to  do 
.something  for  children  needing  a  good 
home  if  he  returned  safely  to  South  Caroli- 
na: Aiken  relurn<'d  home,  remembered  his 
vow.  and  in  1958  started  the  Home;  sinre 
then,  in  the  last  26  years,  close  to  2.000  boys 
from  throughout  the  Southeast— and  .some 
from  e\en  as  far  away  as  California  have 
lued  in  the  home. 

about  thk  home 

Boys  live  on  a  127acre  campus;  they  live 
in  a  pastoral  .setting,  raising  40  head  of  beef 
cattle,  chickens,  goats,  pigs,  and  horses; 
they  grow  vegetables- bt-ans.  peas,  melons, 
strawberries,  okra  both  for  consumption 
by  the  Home  residents  and  for  selling  at 
their  roadside  produce  stand  on  Highway 
25 

Boys  li\e  in  cottage  type  arrangement  in 
which  eight  boys  live  with  their  hou,separ- 
ents  in  each  cottage.  Boys  live  two  to  a 
room  There  s  no  institutional  flavor  here. 

Boys  all  are  expected  to  share  in  the  work 
at  the  Home.  Home's  philo.sophy  is  that  the 
discipline  of  having  a  task  to  complete  con- 
tributes to  building  of  character. 

A  full-time  activities  director  heads  pro- 
grams that  gives  boys  plinty  of  physical  ac- 
tnily  Softball,  running,  swimming,  football, 
basketball,  fishing,  etc. 

With  their  houseparenis  families  of  boys 
are  regular  attendants  at  church  services  in 
nearby  Honea  Path.  SC.  The  Home  believes 
the  spiritual  dev<'lopment  of  the  young  men 
IS  e.ssential. 

Boys  are  mainst  reamed  into  public 
schools.  One  young  man.  Gary  Gravley.  who 
has  livi-d  in  the  Home  for  six  years,  was  the 
captain  of  the  Woodmont  High  School  foot- 
ball team  in  1983  and  wa.s  \oted  by  his  cla.ss- 
mates  to  be  the  Outstanding  Senior  in  the 
graduating  cla.ss  of  1984  Another  young 
man.  Robert  Callison.  as  a  freshman,  was 
named  the  Most  Valuable  Member  of  the 
Woodmont  High  School  cro.ss-country  team. 

support  of  thf  home 
The  Home  is  not  underwritten  by  an>  reli 
gious  organization,  denomination  or  other 
organization.  It  does  not  solicit  nor  does  it 
accept  financial  aid  from  the  federal,  state, 
or  local  government.  Revenue  for  operating 
the  Home  comes  from  donations  of  individ- 
uals, businesses,  foundations,  and  other 
community  organizations.  Founder  Charles 
Aiken  has  always  lelt  strongly  that  the 
work  should  be  supported  by  the  communi- 
ty on  a  voluntary  basis.  In  addition  to  the 
revenue  from  donations,  .several  fund  rais- 
ing events  are  held  each  year,  including  an 
airshow  (in  1983  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Thun- 
derbirds  performed;  in  1984.  the  U.S.  Navy 
Blue  Angels  performed);  an  antique  and 
classic  car  show:  a  horse  show;  a  golf  tour- 


nament; and  an  auction  of  new  merchandise 
contributed  by  the  business  community. 

In  Dt'cember.  1983.  the  public  relations  di- 
rector of  the  Home  ran  235  miles  in  six  days 
from  Charlotte.  NC.  to  Augusta.  GA.  via 
Spartanburg.  Greenville,  Greenwood,  and 
Aiken,  to  raise  money  for  a  62.5  horsepower 
tractor  that  was  badly  needed  by  the  Boys 
Home  farm  operation. 

In  the  winter  of  1984-85— exact  date  still 
pending- LiA  Dodger  Manager  Tommy  La- 
sorda  will  speak  in  Greenville  at  a  fundrais- 
ing  dinner  for  the  Home. 

Several  years  ago  Jim  Nabors  (Gomer 
Pyle.  USMC).  raised  more  than  $45,000  in 
appearances  for  the  Home.  The  chapel  at 
the  Home  was  erected  from  funds  raised  by 
Nabors. 

publicizing  the  home 

Recently  a  public  service  announcement 
featuring  former  NBC  newsman  Frank  Blair 
was  run  coast -lo-coasl  on  the  Cable  News 
Network  as  well  as  on  numerous  TV  and 
radio  stations  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

Inside,  a  news  publication  of  the  Home,  is 
sent  free  to  whoever  requests  it. 

Public  relations  director  speaks  extensive- 
ly upon  invitation  of  service  clubs,  churches, 
and  other  organizations. 

expanding  the  home 
Founder  Charles  Aiken  is  seeking  support 
for  construction  of  two  more  cottages  that 
would  enable  Home  to  accommodate  16 
more  boys.  Cottages  will  cost  about  $100,000 
each.  He  also  seeks  an  additional  $14,000  a 
year  in  support  to  employ  .social  worker  to 
serve  as  liai.son  between  Home  and  child's 
home,  with  the  goal  being  to  improve  child's 
home  environment  to  the  point  where  child 
may  return  to  his  own  natural  parents. 

ABOUT  the  founder 

Charles  Aikcn.  owner.  Aiken  Bros.  Auto 
Supplies.  Greenville.  SC.  Born  on  family 
farm  between  Piedmont  and  Pelzer.  SC. 
Graduate  of  Rock  Hill  High  School. 

Veteran  of  U.S.  Army  Air  Force,  flying  38 
mi,ssions  in  European  Theatre,  World  War 
II,  winner  of  Air  Medal  with  six  clusters. 
Purple  Heart. 

Married  to  Evelyn  (nee)  Suber  of  Pied- 
mont. SC;  son  Charles,  Jr.,  of  North  Vernon, 
Ind.;  daughter  Cathey,  of  Orangeburg,  SC. 

Board  Member,  Palmetto  Unified  Schools 
(Division  of  Dept.  of  Corrections).  Board 
Member,  Department  of  Interior  (National 
Parks),  Board  Member,  MIVA  (Missionary 
Vehicles  for  the  World).  Board  Member 
Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Aurora, 
IL.  Board  Member,  Board  of  Visitors,  Meth- 
odist Home,  Orangeburg,  SC.  Fourth  Con- 
gre.ssional  District  Representative  of  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve.  Member,  St.  Mat- 
thews Methodist  Church,  Greenville,  SC. 


SOVIET  SABOTAGE  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  MAILS 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  many  other  Senators  today  as  co- 
spon,sor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 121.  aimed  at  curtailing  the  Soviet 
sabotage  of  the  international  mails. 

While  this  issue  has  attracted  little 
publicity  in  the  press  unfortunately,  it 
has  become  a  major  topic  of  conversa- 
tion by  just  about  every  ethnic  group 
in  this  entire  Nation, 

I  know  that  Congressman  Oilman  of 
New  York  has  held  three  hearings 
thus  far,  in  an  effort  to  document  ef- 


forts of  the  Soviet  KGB,  the  secret 
police,  to  Interfere  with  the  interna- 
tional mails. 

Over  on  the  House  side  there  is  a 
safe  containing  upward  of  2,500  exhib- 
its of  forgery  of  return  receipt  request- 
ed forms  that  have  obviously  been 
forged,  along  with  many  other  obvious 
postal  violations.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  an  exhaustive  effort, 
in  which  documents  were  cbtained  not 
just  from  the  United  States,  but  16 
other  countries  as  well.  -^ 

In  the  State  of  Iowa,  congressional 
investigators  turned  up  the  case  of  one 
individual  in  Des  Moines,  who  served 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  concern 
for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  group  had  mailed  over  5,000  let- 
ters, but  received  a  response  from  only 
one. 

They  found  many  of  their  return  re- 
ceipt cards  had  been  forged.  That  oc- 
curred, in  calendar  years  1982-83,  and 
if  memory  serves  correct,  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  congressional  investi- 
gators on  or  about  September  19,  1983. 
It  is  logged  as  exhibit  1,275. 

If  any  Senator  here  today  has  any 
questions  as  to  the  depth  of  evidence, 
I  invite  them  to  contact  me  and  we 
both  can  examine  the  investigative 
files  together.  Exhibit  1,306  pertains 
to  price  gouging  by  Soviet-licensed 
parcel  agencies  operating  here  in  the 
United  States.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service 
said  they  knew  nothing  about  them, 
until  congressional  investigators  found 
a  victim,  once  again  in  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

Over  in  Ubandale,  lA,  investigators 
turned  up  a  witness  who  had  to  pay  a 
surcharge  on  a  package  he  mailed  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  had  to  pay  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  $27.60  in  sur- 
charges on  two  small  packages  that 
were  intercepted  and  returned.  The 
$27.60  surcharge  on  the  return  was,  of 
course,  in  addition  to  the  original 
mailing  cost.  Thus,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  was  turned  into  the  tax  collec- 
tor for  the  Soviets. 

Those  exhibits,  for  your  informa- 
tion, are  contained  in  exhibits  1,308 
and  1.309. 

I  understand  from  the  investigators 
with  whom  I  have  been  working  that 
the  Soviets  are  using  their  interna- 
tional mail  racket  as  a  prime  source 
for  receiving  hard  Western  currency, 
which  they  badly  need.  Investigators 
tell  me  that  the  total  take  is  approxi- 
mately $20  million  per  year. 

We  have  a  great  ethnic  mix  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  many  Jewish 
people,  Christians,  Penticostals,  Bap- 
tists, Lithuanians,  Latvians,  Estonians, 
Ukrainians,  and  many,  many  others 
have  been  involved  in  this  investiga- 
tion. I'm  very  proud  to  have  worked 
with  those  involved  in  this  investiga- 
tion. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  that  the  Soviet  KGB  is  cutting  the 


lifeline  of  communications  between  its 
citizens  and  their  friends  and  relatives 
on  the  outside. 

I  think  it  is  reprehensible  that  this 
is  going  on.  I  think  there  is  a  need  for 
clear,  decisive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  I  plan  to  request 
hearings  in  the  Midwest,  so  that  some 
of  my  constituents  can  testify  as 
dozens  have  already  in  the  Hou.se 
hearings  in  Washington.  Chicago,  and 
New  York  City. 

In  the  meantime  I  am  seeking  addi- 
tional exhibits  from  my  constituents 
and  I  should  like  to  request  that  the 
following  article  from  the  New  York 
Post  be  accepted  into  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

Passage  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lutions 121  by  the  Senate  comes  at  a 
very  appropriate  time:  Some  16  coun- 
tries are  seeking  to  oust  Israel  from 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  Congress, 
which  started  this  week  in  Germany. 

Documents  of  the  U.S.  Congress  will 
prove  that,  far  from  being  an  offender, 
Israel  is  indeed  an  aggrieved  party  at 
the  UPU.  For  contained  among  those 
2,500  exhibits  are  some  from  Israel,  in- 
dicating the  Soviets  have  been  inter- 
cepting letters  and  packages  from  that 
country  as  well. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  our  current  co- 
sponsors  in  support  of  this  important 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tProm  the  New  York  Post.  June  12.  1984] 

Kremlin  Plot  To  Block  U.S.  Mail 

(By  Amy  Pagnozzi) 

The  Kremlin's  campaign  to  sabotage  U.S. 
mail  to  the  Soviet  Union  has  reached  such 
proportions  that  many  Americans  have 
been  cut  off  from  relatives  there. 

"The  Soviets  are  involved  in  a  sophisticat- 
ed, calculated  attempt  to  cut  the  lifeline  be- 
tween Soviet  citizens  and  their  friends  and 
relatives  on  the  outside,"  Rep.  Ben  Oilman 
(R-N.Y.),  said  yesterday. 

"To  date,  we  have  over  2,300  exhibits 
showing  how  this  international  con  game 
has  been  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Marxist  ideology— and  the  bank  accounts— 
of  the  Soviets. " 

The  Rockland  County  congressman,  who 
has  led  a  yearlong  investigation  into  the 
matter  by  the  House  postal  subcommittee. 
presided  at  a  regional  hearing  at  26  Federal 
Plaza  yesterday. 

Various  witnesses  testified  about  disap- 
pearing letters  and  packages,  KGB-forged 
receipts,  and  a  Soviet  scam  to  get  millions  of 
dollars  of  Western  currency  through  Soviet- 
licensed  U.S.  package  services. 

Former  state  Assistant  Corrections  Com- 
missioner David  Eno,  who  conducted  the 
probe,  estimated  that  the  Russians  net  $20 
million  a  year  in  American  money  with 
their  parcel  scheme. 

"It  can  cost  as  much  as  $450  or  more  to 
send  a  $50  package  to  the  Soviet  Union— if 
you  even  succeed  in  getting  it  delivered," 
said  Eno, 

When  a  package  is  returned,  the  sender 
must  pay  a  surcharge  and  handling  fee  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  get  it  back. 


Mail  sent  through  the  package  services 
has  a  higher  chance  of  reaching  its  desitna- 
tion— but  Oilman  said  the  companies  often 
gouge  $150  to  $300  per  parcel,  most  of 
which  ends  up  in  Moscow  banks. 

Soviet  Jews.  Catholics,  Baptists  and  Pen- 
tecostals  as  well  as  political  prisoners  are 
particularly  unlikely  to  receive  their  par- 
cels. 

And  those  Ru.ssians  who  are  licky  enough 
to  get  their  packages  mu.st  pay  exorbitant 
duty. 

"It  would  take  the  average  Russian  a 
month  and  a  half  to  pay  the  duly  on  a 
single  pair  of  jeans,"  said  Eno. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION.  1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  pending  business.  S.  2723,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2723)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

amendment  no.  3229 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress   regarding    armaments    coof)eration 
with  NATO  member  countries) 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 

understanding   there   are   no   amend- 
ments   pending    on    the    bill    at    the 

moment. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  fMr.  Roth], 

for  himself. 
Mr.   NUNN   and   Mr.   Glenn   proposes   an 

amendment  numbered  3229. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  21.  after  line  14.  add  the  follow 

ing: 

POLICY  ON  ARMAMENTS  COOPERATION  WITH 
NATO  MEMBER  COUNTRIES 

Not  later  than  DecemtKT  1.  1984.  the  See 
retary  of  Defense  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  .settint!  forth  a 
comprehensive  plan  by  which  the  Unil«-d 
States  and  NATO  member  countries  may 
achieve  the  objectives  of  .section  ll22ibi  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  1983. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
NuNN)  be  shown  as  a  principal  sponsor 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  2  years 
ago.  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed the  Roth-Glenn-Nunn  amend- 
ment on  NATO  defense  industrial  co- 
operation. That  amendment  was  intro- 
duced for  two  primary  reasons: 

First.  Weapons  costs.  The  cost  of  ad- 
vanced weaponry  is  rising  and.  in  all 
likelihood,  will  continue  to  rise  as  the 
sophistication  of  our  weaponry  in- 
creased. However,  those  costs  must  be 
stabilized  if  hi-tech  weaponry  is  to  be 
procured.  This  necessary  stabilization 
can  be  achieved  only  through  a  dra- 
matic broadening  of  our  weapons  man- 
ufacturing base  such  as  will  enable  us 
to  achieve  reasonable  economies  of 
scale  and  long  production  runs.  Thus, 
it  is  economically  vital  that  the  United 
States  move  swiftly  to  team  its  de- 
fense-industrial efforts  with  those  of 
its  European  allies. 

Second.  The  current  status  of 
NATO's  conventional  defenses.  Gen. 
Bernard  Rogers  already  has  pointed 
out  that  NATO's  so-called  defensive 
strategy  of  flexible  response  has  little 
basis  in  reality.  Currently.  NATO  s 
conventional  posture  is  so  weak  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  confrontation  with 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  a  relatively  swift  es- 
calation of  the  conflict  to  the  nuclear 
level  would  be  almost  unavoidable. 

Neither  the  people  of  the  United 
States  nor  of  We.stern  Europe  wish  to 
contemplate  the  horrors  of  nuclear 
war.  Consequently,  it  is  essential  that 
NATO  improve  its  conventional  pos- 
ture in  order  to  lower  the  so-called  nu- 
clear threshold. 

NATO's  military  leadership  is  fully 
in  accord  with  this  position  and.  conse 
quently.  has  committed  itself  to  a  new. 
deep  strike  convention  strategy  for  the 
defense  of  Europe.  This  strategy  seeks 
to  capitalize  upon  NATO's  technolgi- 
cal  advantage  over  the  Warsaw  Pact 
by  building  a  new  generation  of  smart 
weaponry  derived  from  emerging  tech 
nologies  which  will  effectively  prevent 
the  forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  from 
exploiting  their  broad  numerical  supe- 


riority on  the  battlefield  in  the  event 
of  conflict. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  any 
of  us  when  I  say  that  this  new  genera- 
tion of  hi-tech  conventional  weaponry 
will  prove  extremely  expensive.  In 
fact,  if  the  United  Stales  tries  to  man- 
ufacture these  systems  alone,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Congress  will  be 
willing  to  procure  them  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  the  new  strategy  to  be 
implemented.  Certainly,  our  European 
allies  will  prove  unwilling  to  procure 
such  expensive  items  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  partake  in  any  of  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  associated  with  their 
manufacture.  In  short.  NATO's  new- 
deep  strike  strategy  cannot  be  con- 
ceived outside  the  framework  of  a 
meaningful,  NATO-wide,  'iefense-in- 
dustrial  cooperation  effort.  If  we  fail 
to  make  progress  in  the  cooperation 
field,  we  will  fail  to  make  progress  in 
improving  NATO's  conventional  de- 
fenses and  we  will  continue  to  live 
with  the  horror  of  the  nuclear  trip 
wire. " 

Consequently.  I  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  to  treat  arms  coop- 
eration as  a  matter  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority. Granted,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  made  .some  initial  proposals 
in  the  field  of  emerging  technologies 
and  some  progre.ss  has  been  made  in 
the  area  of  NATO's  air  defenses.  How- 
ever, time  is  not  on  our  side  and  such 
piecemeal  progre.ss  cannot  substitute 
for  an  overall  plan  of  action  which  can 
be  discussed  by  the  Congress  and, 
hopefully,  placed  before  the  political 
leadership  of  our  European  allies. 
Therefore.  I  have  introduced  this 
amendment  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Roth-Glenn-Nunn 
amendment,  to  the  Congress,  no  later 
than  December  1,  1984.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting this  effort  which  is  so  vital  for 
the  future  .security  of  both  NATO  and 
the  United  States  it.self. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gra'.ulate  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  offering  this  amendment.  The 
Roth-Glenn-Nunn  amendment  last 
year  and  other  amendments  that  Sen- 
ator Roth  has  worked  on  to  try  to  fur 
Iher  coordinate  procurement  practices 
in  NATO  I  think  are  enormously  im- 
portant. I  think  they  are  particularly 
important  when  we  are  in  a  period  of 
time  where  we  do  have  a  chance  for  a 
real  conventional  defense,  a  viable 
conventional  defense  in  NATO  if  we 
work  together.  We  are  as  an  alliance 
outspending  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the 
Soviet  Union  each  year.  We  simply  are 
not  getting  our  moneys  worth.  We 
have  enormous  duplication.  In  my 
view,  we  have  enormous  waste  in 
NATO  expenditures  because  of  that 
duplication.  I  think  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator,  as  his  previous  amend- 
ment, is  a  very  strong  signal  from  this 


Senate  as  to  our  intention  both  to  the 
American  administration  and  to  our 
NATO  allies.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  accept- 
ed on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  been  an  advocate  of  defense  in- 
dustrial cooperation  between  and 
among  the  NATO  allies. 

I  think  we  are  bound  to  observe  that 
our  NATO  allies  spend  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  United  States  on  military 
hardware  than  we  spend  in  NATO. 
This  tends  to  militate  against  the  po- 
litical cohesion  of  the  alliance.  It  tends 
to  militate  against  rationalization, 
.standardization,  and  interoperability, 
and  I  think  it  presents  us  with  a  whole 
-set  of  problems  that  cry  for  solution. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware on  his  initiative  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  on  his  continuing  inter- 
est in  this  matter. 

On  behalf  of  the  majority  on  the 
committee,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Is  there  further  debate?  If 
not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3229)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
ge.sl  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
Senator  Bradley  should  come  to  the 
Chamber  before  I  complete  my  re- 
marks. I  will  ask  that  the  rest  of  this 
material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  during  this  particular 
time  of  the  year,  when  we  are  engaged 
in  debate  over  the  armed  services 
budget,  we  occasionally  read  things  in 
magazines  that  express,  in  a  most  ap- 
propriate way.  some  of  our  general 
feelings. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
an  article  published  in  National  Guard 
magazine,  the  June  1984  issue,  by  Maj. 
Gen.  William  E.  Ingram: 

Financing  a  Strong  National  Defense 
In   this  election   year,   we   will   not    find 
many  politicians  who  do  not  say  they  sup- 
port  a  strong   national   defense.   However. 


many  such  candidates,  when  asked  about 
their  defense-spending  views,  will  answer 
you  with  sftmething  like,  "I  believe  in  a 
strong  national  defense,  but  .  .  ."  That 
•but"  can  cover  a  lot  of  territory,  and  usual- 
ly means  the  politician  doesn't  support 
President  Reagan's  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  W.  Weinberger's  idea  of  what 
constitutes  a  strong  national  defense. 

Critics  of  Weinbergers  $305  billion  fiscal 
year  1984  defense-spending  proposal  re- 
spond in  a  variety  of  ways  when  confronted 
with  the  question  "Where  would  you  cut  if 
you  don't  like  what  the  President  and  De- 
fense Department  have  proposed?" 

One.  They  want  to  get  at  fraud,  waste  and 
abuse.  Pew  would  suggest  there  is  no  waste 
in  a  $305-billion  spending  proposal.  Howev- 
er, what  is  usually  heard  in  this  regard  are 
tales  of  $400  claw  hammers  and  $916  stool 
caps.  The  reason  these  incidents  occur  is  not 
because  huge  sums  are  expended  in  this 
way.  but  rather  because  the  item  like  the 
stool  cap  is  procured  infrequently.  That 
doesn't  mean  the  Air  Force  should  have 
been  paying  $916  for  it.  but  neither  does  it 
mean  the  Air  Force  is  paying  $916  apiece  for 
thousands  of  stool  caps. 

Two.  Another  frequent  response  from  de- 
fense-spending critics  is  to  say  they  fully 
support  a  strong  national  defense,  but  they 
oppose  such  weapons  systems  as  the  B-1 
bomber,  the  MX  missile,  the  M-1  tank  and 
the  AH-64  attack  helicopter  because  they 
are  loo  expensive.  This  is  generally  a  prel- 
ude for  the  argument  to  buy  more  weapons 
cheaper.  There  are  two  things  wrong  with 
this  argument. 

First,  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  is  to 
single  out  ope  expensive  weapons  system  for 
criticism  and  cancellation  without  explain- 
ing how  its  elimination  would  affect  a  co- 
herent defense  program.  President  Reagan 
sometimes  Is  criticized  for  "buying  every- 
thing "  without  the  critics  noting  that  it  re- 
quires more  than  one  weapons  system  or 
even  a  handful  to  make  a  coherent,  world- 
wide, superpower  defense  work.  Just  as  an 
example,  it  doesn't  make  much  sense  to 
have  a  number  of  rapidly  deployable  light 
infantry  divisions  stationed  in  the  United 
States  if  the  Air  Force  doesn't  have  the  air- 
lift capability  to  deploy  them. 

Second,  what  many  critics  of  specific  sys- 
tems ignore  is  that  much  of  the  spending 
for  things  like  the  MX  and  the  M-1  tank  is 
for  modernization.  Just  as  businesses  don't 
use  computers  nor  motorists  drive  cars  de- 
signed in  the  1950s,  neither  can  the  military 
rely  on  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
nor  main  battle  tanks  designed  25  years  ago. 
They  provide  no  deterrence  and  little  ability 
to  survive  and  prevail  in  combat,  if  need  be. 

Three.  When  one  peels  back  the  layers  of 
criticism  of  defense  spending,  one  frequent- 
ly finds  isolationism  of  the  type  that  was 
popular  in  the  1930s.  Another  name  for  this 
is  "Fortress  America." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the 
United  States  adopted  a  foreign  policy  of 
only  "defend  our  shores,"  our  requirements 
for  defense  spending  would  plummet.  One 
such  proposal  was  published  recently  by  Dr. 
Earl  C.  Ravenal.  professor  of  international 
relations  at  Georgetown  University  in 
Washingtoa  D.C.  He  suggested  that  $176 
billion  could  be  saved  by  withdrawing  our 
forward-deployed  forces  in  Korea  and 
Europe  and  $47  billion  could  be  saved  by 
scrapping  the  U.S.  Central  Command  in  its 
mission  of  keeping  the  Persian  Gulf  open  to 
shipping  and  defending  the  Persian  Gulf 
nations  from  attack. 

What  isolationists  like  Ravenal  do  not 
usually  explain*— he  did  not  in  his  newspa- 


per articles— are  the  assumptions  that  un- 
derlie such  a  proposal.  They  assume  a  180- 
degree  turn  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  as  we 
know  it  today  and  as  we  have  known  it  since 
World  War  II.  That  turn  would  include  a 
vast  restructuring  of  the  world  and  its  alli- 
ances, allegiances  and  friendships.  It  would 
assume  a  Western  Europe  that  was  neutral- 
ist at  best  and  probably  pro-Soviet  in  part. 
Many  small,  weak  European  countries 
would  believe  they  had  no  choice  but  to 
make  a  deal  with  the  Soviets  if  they  lacked 
strong  U.S.  support  and  defense. 

Such  a  Fortress  America  foreign  policy 
would  mean  some,  though  not  all.  Latin 
American  countries  would  be  under  Fidel 
Castro's  domination.  Mexico  could  become 
an  unfriendly  neighbor.  It  could  mean  a 
Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf  region  under 
the  domination  of  governments  that  might 
or  might  not  be  friendly  to  us.  What  is  cer- 
tain is  that  Persian  Gulf  oil  would  be  avail- 
able to  western  nations  at  the  sufferance  of 
our  foes— and  probably  only  if  we  acted 
mighty  polite  toward  them. 

This  is  not  the  posture  of  a  superpower.  It 
is  the  posture  of  a  supplicant,  the  kind  of 
supplicant  the  United  States  has  not  been 
since  President  Thomas  Jefferson  decided 
to  fight  the  Barbary  Pirates  rather  than 
send  them  tribute,  which,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  less  expensive. 

Freedom  is  not  cheap.  Delaware  Governor 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont  IV  commented  on  this  to  a 
small  group  of  Guardsmen  the  day  of  the 
arrival  home  of  some  of  the  bodies  of  the 
victims  of  the  Marine  massacre  in  Beirut: 
"Freedom  has  a  price,  and  sometimes  that 
price  has  to  be  paid." 

That  price  is  composed  of  both  dollars  and 
lives.  We'd  like  to  suggest  that  the  easiest 
part  should  be  the  dollars  needed  for  a 
strong  national  defen.se.  Perhaps  by  paying 
these  dollars,  difficult  though  that  is.  we 
can  avoid  some  of  the  human  costs  a.ssociat- 
ed  with  a  weak  national  defense  that  is  vul- 
nerable and  inviting  to  attack. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  that  because 
no  one  has  shown  up  to  offer  an 
amendment,  and  if  there  is  anything 
that  gets  boring,  it  is  silence  in  this 
vast  Chamber,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
have  that  happen. 

This  piece  that  I  just  read  was  writ- 
ten by  Maj.  Gen.  William  E.  Ingram 
(Ret.),  who  is  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States,  and  appeared  in  the  National 
Guard  magazine. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  it  because 
almost  daily  we  hear  in  this  Chamber, 
"Oh,  I  support  national  defense.  I  am 
all  for  national  defense." 

And  then  the  next  thing  you  hear  is 
a  long  amendment  that  would  destroy 
a  part  of  national  defense,  or  most  all 
of  it,  and  sometimes  all  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  public 
knows  that  defense  is  expensive.  De- 
fense has  never  been  cheap.  We  are 
paying  about  6.6  percent  or  6.7  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  for  na- 
tional defense.  And  that,  I  might  sug- 
gest, is  precisely  the  sum  that  George 
Washington  spent  in  the  last  years  of 
the  Revolution,  a  Revolution  that  was 
of  extreme  importance  to  us. 

It  established  America.  It  estab- 
lished our  Constitution  and  our  heav- 
enly concept  of  freedom.  And  believe 


me,  Mr.  President,  it  was  nearly 
ruined.  We  nearly  lost  that  conflict  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  are  temporar- 
ily but  dangerously  affected  by  people 
in  this  body  and  the  other  body  who 
say,  "I  am  all  for  national  defense 
but.  ■ 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  have  Con- 
gress injecting  itself  as  strongly  as  we 
have  had  it  in  the  efforts  to  cut  down 
national  defense  at  a  time  when  at  the 
very  best  we  should  be  sustaining  our 
national  defense.  We  should  be  back- 
ing up  these  men  and  women  who  are 
now  wearing  the  uniform  of  our  coun- 
try, and  I  might  say  after  nearly  a  life- 
time devoted  to  it  I  have  never  seen 
the  quality  of  men  and  women  in  our 
services  to  the  extent  of  excellence 
that  they  are  today. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  time  grinds  on 
on  this  bill,  that  takes  forever  to  pass, 
and  we  do  have  moments  of  silence,  I 
might  just  get  up  and  read  something 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  of  particular 
application  to  the  moment,  but  never- 
theless, the  result  of  what  you  have  to 
read  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  in 
travelng  from  here  to  Arizona  and 
back  on  an  airplane.  It  is  probably  the 
only  way  a  lot  of  magazines  ever  get 
read.  But.  nevertheless,  sometimes  you 
come  across  a  good  one. 

I  have  another  one  here  I  am  not 
going  to  read  now.  but  it  is  a  beauty, 
and  when  there  is  a  little  silence,  I  will 
take  it  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  J  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
this  afternoon  or  tomorrow  morning 
or  at  least  during  the  course  of  this 
debate  on  this  bill  I  plan  to  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  which  will 
have  as  its  goal  major  collective  im- 
provements in  NATO's  conventional 
defense  capabilities.  I  am  hoping  that 
amendment  will  be  known  as  time  goes 
by,  whatever  that  outcome  here  in  the 
Senate  this  week,  as  "The  NATO  Con- 
ventional Defense  Improvements 
Amendment"  and  not  "The  NATO 
Troop  Withdrawal  Amendment." 

Let  me  begin  by  quoting  an  assess- 
ment by  Gen.  Bernard  Rogers, 
NATO's  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe,  of  the  nature  of  conventional 
deferise  in  Europe.  I  quote: 

Allied  Command  Europe's  current  conven- 
tional posture  does  not  provide  our  nations 
with  adequate  deterrence  and  it  leaves  the 
nuclear  threshold  at  a  disturbingly  low 
level. 

Thus.  NATO's  deterrence  is  jeopardized 
by  our  current  heavy  reliance  on  the  early 
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us*-  of  nuclear  weapons  lo  stop  a  non  nucle- 
ar attack.  The  remedy  is  for  NATO  to 
strengthen  its  conventional  forces  which 
will  also  raise  the  nuclear  threshold 

There  are  a  number  of  shoricominRs  in 
NATO's  non-nuclear  forces  that  put  us  in 
the  predicament  I  describe.  However,  the 
fun''unental  cause  is  a  low  level  of  sustain- 
abilii .'.  ACE  is  simply  unable  to  .sustain  its 
conventional  forces  in  combat  for  lonK  with 
manpower,  ammunition  and  war  reserve. ma- 
terial to  replace  losses  and  expenditures  on 
the  battlefield 

This  quote  was  from  General  Rogers 
testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Sen'ices  Committee.  March  6.  1984. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue  to 
paper  over  such  serious  and  dangerous 
military  problems  in  NATO.  Here  we 
have  the  highest  military  leader  of  the 
alliance  stating  bluntly  that  NATO's 
current  conventional  posture  is  little 
more  than  a  delayed  tripwire  for  early 
resort  to  nuclear  escalation.  The  alli- 
ance has  spent  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  common  defen.se  to  this 
point. 

A  great  sum  of  money  has  been 
spent  by  the  United  States  in  the  last 
5  years  in  trying  to  improve  NATO's 
conventional  defenses. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1980s  and 
beyond  we  need  more  than  a  military 
posture  that,  to  quote  General  Rogers 
again,  would  require: 

The  release  of  nuclear  weapons  fairlv 
quickly  after  a  conventional  attack  And  Im 
talkmK  about  in  terms  of  days  not  in  terms 
of  weeks  or  months. 

The  citizens  of  both  this  Nation  and 
Europe  will,  and  should,  question  why 
their  hundreds  of  billions  in  defense 
investment  buys  such  a  limited  con- 
ventional defense  that  NATO  must 
relay  on  the  untenable  military  strate- 
gy of  early  resort  to  nuclear  weapons. 

This  policy  might  have  been  suffi- 
cient in  the  1950's  when  we  had  strate- 
gic nuclear  advantage.  It  may  have 
been  sufficient  in  the  1960s  when  we 
had  advantages  with  what  we  would 
call  theater  nuclear  weapons. 

I  contend  that  it  is  totally  untenable 
in  a  period  of  strategic  nuclear  parity 
and  a  period  of  NATO  theater  nuclear 
disadvantage,  and  that  is  where  we  are 
today. 

Some  would  argue  that  the  Europe- 
ans want  it  this  way:  they  do  not  want 
more  robust  conventional  defenses  and 
are  content  to  rest  deterrence  of 
Warsaw  Pact  conventional  attack  on 
the  threat  of  rapid  nuclear  escalation. 
Others  suggest  another  theory 
which  may  be  plausible.  They  suggest 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  economics,  that 
while  a  nuclear  tripwire  may  be  less 
than  desirable,  it  is  the  best  that  can 
be  obtained  for  the  funds  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  willing  to  spend  on  de- 
fense. 

Still  others  have  another  explana 
tion  for  our  current  dilemma.  They 
suggest  the  Europeans  have  merely 
recognized  a  soft  touch,  that  they 
know  the  United  States  will  continue 


lo  cover  their  gaps  by  spending  the 
money  for  all  our  forces  in  NATO,  for 
six  POMCUS  division  sets,  for  many 
hundreds  of  tactical  aircraft,  for  airlift 
and  aerial  tankers  to  move  the.se 
assets  to  Europe  in  a  crisis,  and  for 
munition  stocks  substantially  above 
those  of  most  of  our  allies.  They 
figure  that  as  long  as  the  United 
States  will  spend  over  30  percent  of 
our  annual  budget.  $90  billion,  in  sup- 
port of  NATO,  and  I  reference  that 
figure  to  Secretary  Weinbergers  June 
1984  report  entitled  "U.S.  Expendi- 
tures in  Support  of  NATO,  "  the  $90 
billion-and  I  will  be  using  this  during 
the  debate  that  will  ensue  on  this 
amendment  a  good  many  times  and  it 
should  be  clarified,  and  I  will  clarify  it 
further  later  and  give  the  incremental 
costs-the  $90  billion  is  for  the  U.S. 
European-deployed  forces  and  those 
U.S.  based  forces  we  have  pledged  as 
early  reinforcements:  in  other  words, 
the  forces  we  have  there  now  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air  and  the  forces 
that  would  be  Rapid-Reinforcement 
Forces  to  join  the  battle  in  the  early 
stages  thereof. 

The  third  explanation  is  that  the 
Europeans  figure  as  long  as  the  United 
States  will  spend  over  30  percent  of 
our  annual  budget,  approximately  $90 
billion,  in  suporl  of  NATO,  why 
should  they  spend  more? 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  DOD  tran- 
.script  showing  the  range  of  U.S.  costs 
in  supporting  NATO  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
.scripl  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  Ranck  or  NATO  Costs 

The   followinn   is  a  verbatim   unda-ssified 
tran.script  from  pane  9  of  the  June  1984  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se's  Report  to  Congress  on 
United  States  Expenditures  in  Support  of 
NATO 

The  Ranee  of  NATO  Costs. -As  noted  in 
the  precedm»;  .section,  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  the  United  States'  commitment  lo  NATO 
can  vary  widely,  depending  on  the  catego- 
ries of  forces  and  the  types  of  expenditures 
being  evaluated.  The  following  examples  il- 
lustrate a  range  of  possible  estimates  (ex 
pres.sed  as  total  nbligational  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1985).  along  with  the  a.ssump- 
tions  that  were  made  in  developing,  them: 

la)  The  incremental  operating  costs  in- 
curred by  stationing  U.S.  forces  in  Europe 
rather  than  in  the  United  Stales  (about  $2 
biUiom: 

'bi  The  incremental  operating  costs  a&so- 
cialed  with  maintaining  European-deployed 
U.S.  forces  in  the  active  force  structure 
labout  $15  billion); 

(c)  The  total  cost  of  European-deployed 
US.  forces  (about  $55  billion): 

(d)  The  total  cost  of  European-deployed 
U.S.  forces  and  tho.se  U.S.-ba.sed  forces  that 
we  have  pledged  to  contribute  as  NATO  re- 
inforcements in  the  early  stages  of  a  con- 
flict (about  $90  billion): 

(e)  The  total  cost  oi  European-deployed 
U.S.  forces  and  all  of  th»-  U.S. -based  forces 
that  we  have  pledged  to  contribute  as 
NATO  reinforcements  over  the  course  of  a 
conflict  (about  $177  billion). 


(f)  The  total  cost  of  all  U.S.  conventional 
forces  (about  $227  billion):  and 

(g)  The  total  cost  of  all  U.S.  forces  (about 
$306  billion) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  chart 
shows  an  incremental  cost  of  operat- 
ing forces  that  are  stationed  in  Europe 
rather  than  in  the  United  States.  It 
shows  the  incremental  operating  costs 
associated  with  maintaining  European- 
deployed  U.S.  forces  in  the  active  force 
-Structure.  It  shows  the  total  cost  of 
European-deployed  U.S.  forces,  which 
Is  about  $55  billion. 

It  shows  the  total  cost  of  European- 
deployed  U.S.  forces  and  those  U.S.- 
based  forces  that  we  have  pledged  to 
contribute  as  NATO  reinforcements  in 
the  early  stages  of  a  conflict,  about 
$90  billion.  It  shows  the  total  cost  of 
European-deployed  U.S.  forces  and  all 
of  the  U.S.-based  forces  that  we  have 
pledged  to  contribute  as  NATO  rein- 
forcements over  the  course  of  the  con- 
flict. This  includes  not  just  the  rapid 
forces  that  would  be  there  in  the  early 
days,  but  also  those  that  would  take 
considerably  longer  time  to  arrive. 
That  figure  about  $177  billion. 

So  the  $90  billion  figure  is  certainly 
not  all  we  are  doing  for  NATO. 

The  total  cost  is  also  shown  of  all 
U.S.  conventional  forces;  and  that  is 
about  $227  billion.  And  that  includes, 
of  course,  those  that  are  designated 
for  NATO  and  those  that  are  designat- 
ed for  other  areas  of  the  world. 

And  the  total  cost  of  U.S.  forces  is 
about  $306  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  table  will 
appear  in  the  Record  as  indicated.  I 
think  if  my  colleagues  would  examine 
the  table,  and  also,  if  they  have  time, 
the  report  of  Secretary  Weinberger 
that  is  available  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  think  Senators  would 
benefit  from  reading  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  which 
reason  or  combination  of  reasons  can 
explain  the  current  situation,  but  I  do 
know  that  it  is  high  time— indeed,  past 
time— to  put  the  issue  of  European  in- 
tentions to  a  reasonable  and  responsi- 
ble test.  That  is  what  I  propose  to  do 
with  the  amendment  that  I  shall  in- 
troduce later. 

Our  NATO  Ambassador  to  Europe, 
Dr.  David  Abshire,  is  a  very  qualified 
and  a  very  dedicated  Ambassador  to 
our  NATO  council.  He  has  contacted 
me.  I  will  say  at  the  outset  that  he 
does  not  favor  this  amendment.  I  can 
list  all  sorts  of  people  who  do  not 
favor  the  amendment.  I  am  sure  Sena- 
tor Tower,  during  the  course  of  this 
debate,  will  call  that  to  our  attention. 

But  let  me  state  from  the  very  be- 
ginning that  Ambassador  Abshire  does 
not  favor  this  amendment.  General 
Rogers  does  not  favor  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  sure  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment does  not  favor  the  amendment.  I 
am  sure  the  State  Department  does 
not  favor  the  amendment.  I  am  sure 


the  President,  when  he  is  notified,  will 
not  favor  the  amendment.  And  I  am 
certain  our  allies  in  Europe  will  not 
favor  the  amendment. 

So  I  am  not  here  pretending  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  is  in  any  way  en- 
dorsed by  this  administration,  because 
it  certainly  is  not  endorsed  by  this  ad- 
ministration. 

I  have  been  involved  in  NATO,  mat- 
ters for  a  long  time.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  absolutely  certain  it  is 
that  the  status  quo  in  NATO  is  what 
every  administration  always  seeks. 
This  amendment  will  require  a  very 
substantial  departure,  if  it  passes, 
from  that  status  quo. 

I  would  at  this  point  like  to  put  into 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Ambassador 
Abshire,  which  goes  into  his  view  at 
this  point  in  history  of  our  European 
intentions  regarding  conventional  de- 
fense. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  from  our  Ambassador,  Dr. 
Abshire,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC,  June  IS.  1984. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Nunn:  Ambassador  Abshire 
has  asked  that  the  following  letter  be  deliv- 
ered to  you; 

Dear  Sam;  Secretary  Weinberger  has  re- 
layed your  request  for  a  letter  outlining  my 
personal  observations  on  the  attitude  of 
NATO  allies  toward  conventional  defense 
improvements.  During  your  visit  to  Brussels 
last  January  and  on  other  occasions,  we  dis- 
cussed how  in  the  past  some  Europeans 
have  in  effect  wanted  only  an  "extended 
trip  wire"  and  really  did  not  believe  in  fill- 
ing out  the  conventional  leg  of  NATO's 
flexible  response  triad. 

Like  you,  I  was  skeptical  about  this  when 
I  came  to  NATO  last  July.  But  I  have  been 
deeply  struck  by  the  altered  attitudes  of  our 
alliance  colleagues. 

I  can  assure  you  that  a  significant  change 
of  attitude  is  taking  place  in  Western 
Europe.  It  is  especially  manifest  at  the  level 
of  Defense  and  Foreign  Ministers. 

Since  my  arrival  I  have  attended  six  meet- 
ings of  Poreijn  and  Defense  Ministers.  With 
the  initial  INF  deployments  successfully 
behind  us,  ministers  are  now  most  con- 
cerned about  improving  conventional  forces. 
They  are  motivated  in  part  by  a  realization 
that  European  public  opinion  is  increasingly 
worried  about  the  nuclear  risk  and,  conse- 
quently, ready  to  devote  greater  attention 
to  conventional  defense. 

At  the  1988  December  Ministerial,  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  did  indeed  lake  the  lead  in 
pointing  out  that  such  improvements  could 
be  achieved  in  the  shorter  term  by  increased 
ammunition  stocks,  reserve  mobilization  and 
other  measures  to  improve  sustainability, 
and  in  the  longer  term  by  exploitation  of 
Emerging  Technologies.  In  the  discussions 
that  followed,  other  Ministers  are  equally 
convinced  of  the  urgent  need  to  move  for- 
ward toward  these  objectives.  I  recall  Italian 
Defense  Minister  Spadolini  emphasizing  the 
obligation  ot  all  NATO  governments  to 
make  every  possible  effort  to  safeguard  the 
credibility  of  the  conventional  component 
of  the  deterrent.  The  German  and  British 


Defense  Ministers  and  those  of  several  of 
the  smaller  countries  argued  along  similar 
lines.  They  all  reflected  heightened  concern 
about  Warsaw  Pack  conventional  improve- 
ments and  the  need  to  do  something  in  re- 
sponse. 

The  communique  reflected  this  concern. 
The  allies,  it  stated,  "will  meet  their  legiti- 
mate security  requirements  with  the  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  forces  necessary. 
They  will  devote  resources  and  energy  to 
the  modernization  of  conventional  forces. 
seeking  a  more  effective  and  balanced  irans- 
Atlantic  armaments  cooperation." 

The  May  1984  Defense  Ministers'  meeting 
re-emphasized  the  critical  need  for  conven- 
tional improvements.  Ministers  stressed  it 
heavily  in  their  communique;  "While  NATO 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  modern- 
ization, the  growing  offensive  strength  of 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  means  that  NATO  na- 
tions must  improve  their  current 
forces  ...  in  order  to  enhance  the  flexibil- 
ity and  therefore  the  credibility  of  NATO 
strategy.  Ministers  reaffirmed  their  deter- 
mination to  strengthen  the  conventional  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Alliance." 

At  the  spring  1984  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  in  Washington.  Secretary  Shultz 
addressed  the  importance  of  conventional 
force  improvements.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Norwegian  Foreign  Minister  who  made  a 
very  forceful  intervention  stressing  the  ur- 
gency of  this  challenge.  Secretary  General 
Luns,  in  his  official  appraisal  to  the  Wash- 
ington Ministerial,  also  argued  strongly  that 
the  Alliance  must  make  conventional  im- 
provements its  highest  priority. 

The  most  recent  report  of  the  Conference 
of  National  Armaments  Directors  (CNAD) 
shows  that,  among  many  positive  develop- 
ments, allied  nations  have  agreed  to  stress 
seven  key  programs  that  should  make  espe- 
cially important  contributions  to  improved 
conventional  defense.  Beyond  the  work  of 
the  CNAD  the  increased  activity  of  the 
EUROGROUP  and  the  Independent  Euro- 
pean Program  Group  (lEPG)  has  been 
sparked  in  large  part  by  the  European 
desire  to  find  more  effective  and  more  effi- 
cient ways  to  develop  belter  conventional 
weapons  systems. 

Moving  from  the  ministerial  and  official 
level,  I  would  also  note  a  great  change  in 
public  attitudes.  In  short,  improving  conven- 
tional defense  is  no  longer  a  taboo  subject 
for  debate. 

Last  month  I  participated  in  a  conference 
in  the  Hague  attended  by  an  interesting 
cross-section  of  European  parliamentarians. 
almost  all  of  them  chairman  of.  or  members 
of,  their  Parliaments'  Defense  or  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees.  Statements  made  at 
the  conference  demonstrated  the  parliamen- 
tarians' broad  interest  in  converting  the 
heightened  nuclear  concern  among  Europe- 
an publics,  following  the  "Year  of  the  Mis- 
sile," into  conventional  improvements  which 
reduce  the  nuclear  risk.  This  attidue  was  es- 
pecially striking  among  parliamentarians  of 
the  left,  including  British  and  Dutch  labor- 
ites. 

Other  examples  include  the  British  Atlan- 
tic Committee  report,  the  Bundestag  hear- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  European  con- 
tributors to  the  CSIS  series  on  Nato  in  the 
Times  of  London. 

You  are  correct  in  saying  that  in  the  past 
part  of  the  problem  was  an  attitudinal  one. 
I  think  we  have  won  that  battle.  The  prob- 
lem now  is  quite  different.  It  is  how  to  fi- 
nance the  improvements  on  which  NATO 
has  indeed  agreed.  I  am  not  addressing  this 
second  issue  in  this  letter,  but  did  want  you 


to  know  the  attitudinal  battle  has  been  won. 
I  do  indeed  hope  you  can  share  this  view  of 
mine  with  your  interested  colleagues. 

That.  I  believe,  is  where  we  stand.  The 
effort  lo  achieve  an  improved  conventional 
defense  will  require  vigorous  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  will  need 
steady  congressional  support.  This  change 
of  attitude  reflects  a  critical  step. 
Sincerely, 

Dave. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Taplev  Bennett.  Jr. 
Assistant     Secretary.     Legislative     and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
begin,  however,  not  to  measure  just  in- 
tentions. And  that  is  what  we  are  in- 
clined to  debate  in  NATO— What  do 
they  intend  to  do  over  the  next  5 
years?  What  do  they  intend  to  do  over 
the  next  10  years?  It  is  time  for  us  to 
start  measuring         programmatic 

progress  and  not  just  intentions.  If  the 
allies  are  not  prepared  to  make  modest 
efforts  to  improve  conventional  de- 
fenses in  the  remainder  of  this  decade, 
while  the  United  States  plans  to  spend 
many  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
on  our  NATO  commitment- if  the 
allies  really  want,  or  will  continue  to 
.settle  for,  a  nuclear  tripwire,  then  I 
believe  the  United  States  should  rec- 
ognize this  at  some  point  and  adjust 
our  own  military  commitment  and  our 
defense  priorities. 

We  can  provide  for  a  nuclear  trip- 
wire—or  even  what  some  call  an  ex- 
tended tripwire— with  far  fewer  con- 
ventional forces  and  personnel  than 
the  United  States  currently  has  sta- 
tioned in  NATO.  And,  I  might  add, 
without  the  expense  of  massive  rein- 
forcements, all  at  significantly  less 
cost  than  we  now  incur.  I  do  not  favor 
that  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  abun- 
dantly clear  that  I  do  not  favor  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces.  I  do 
not  favor  an  alliance  posture  of  going 
to  an  early  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  I 
do  not  favor  a  tripwire  policy.  I  do  not 
favor  an  extended  tripwire  policy.  I 
am  against  all  of  those.  But  that  is 
where  we  are  now  and  I  think  we  have 
to  recognize  it  and  begin  to  deal  with 
it  accordingly. 

If  that  is  where  we  are  going  to  stay, 
then  I  am  in  favor  of  making  some 
very  substantial  adjustments  and  I  am 
also  in  favor  of  the  European  leaders 
basically  informing  their  public  that 
that,  indeed,  is  the  policy  of  NATO 
and  is  going  to  continue  to  be  the 
policy  of  NATO,  as  reflected  in  their 
defense  budgets. 

Then,  if  the  European  public  is  sati- 
f  led  to  continue  to  have  a  policy  based 
on  the  early  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  if  the  American  public  is  satisfied 
to  continue  tc  have  a  policy  that  basi- 
cally says,  when  the  first  tanks  come 
across  the  border  after  a  few  days,  we 
are  going  to  start  popping  theater  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe,  and  who 
knows  from  there,  if  that  is  what  we 
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want,  then  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  at  least  know  that  that  is 
what  we.  indeed,  have.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  what  we  want.  I  do  not  believe, 
after  thoughtful  analysis,  that  is  what 
the  Europeans  want.  But  somebody 
still  has  to  put  it  to  a  test.  Perhaps,  as 
my  colleague  from  Texas.  I  am  sure, 
will  argue,  perhaps  this  is  not  the  ap- 
propriate time.  I  have  been  trying  to 
sort  back  over  my  12  years  in  the 
Senate,  trying  to  determine  what 
would  be  the  appropriate  time  during 
the  last  12  years.  I  have  not  come  to  a 
conclusion  that  any  time  is  better 
than  the  present. 

There  always  are  different  advan- 
tages of  timing,  with  elections  and  de 
mocracies  in  a  very  complex  world, 
with  the  Soviet  Union:  all  timing  is  a 
subjective  judgment.  So  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  that  this  is  precisely 
the  best  time,  looking  at  a  25-year 
sweep  of  history.  This  is  a  judgment 
all  Senators  will  have  to  make  for 
themselves  when  they  vote  on  this 
amendment.  But  I  am  saying  that  if 
you  wait  for  a  time  that  is  appropriate 
and  to  deem  it  be  appropriate,  we  will 
be  waiting  forever  and  we  will  be  en- 
dorsing the  early  use  of  nuclear 
weapon  strategy  that  we  now  have  in 
NATO. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  myself  •a 
longstanding  and  strong  supporter  of 
the  NATO  alliance.  I  have  written 
three  reports  to  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  NATO  defenses,  starting 
with  the  first  report  in  1974.  2  years 
after  I  got  to  the  Senate.  I  have  spon- 
sored various  legislation  over  the  years 
to  imirt-ove  NATO's  defense  capabili- 
ties. I  was  a  leader  in  the  floor  fights 
in  the  mid-1970s  to  defeat  the  Mans- 
field amendments  to  cut  U.S.  forces  in 
NATO  unilaterally.  I  still  would 
oppose  that  approach.  I  would  not 
favor  cutting  our  forces  in  1985.  I  do 
not  favor  cutting  them  in  1986.  even. 
My  amendment  will  reflect  that. 

But  I  do  favor  putting  the  test  to 
our  allies  and  this  test  will  be  revealed 
during  the  course  of  this  debate. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  point  at  the 
outset.  Although  my  amendments 
calls  for  sizable  troop  reductions  in  the 
late  1980's  if  our  European  allies  do 
not  show  a  willingness  to  improve  con- 
ventional defense  capabilities,  this 
amendment  is  not  intended  either  as 
blackmail  or  as  punishment.  I  am  real- 
istic enough  to  know  that  someone 
will  label  it  such.  But  that  will  be  a 
label  that  in  no  way  reflects  the  intent 
of  the  author.  I  am  hopeful  that  no 
troops  will  ever  be  withdrawn  by 
reason  of  this  amendment.  It  is  merely 
a  recognition  that  continued,  even  re- 
doubled. U.S.  sacrifices  to  improve 
conventional  defenses  and  to  raise  the 
nuclear  threshold  in  Europe  are  to  no 
avail  without  similar  allied  efforts. 

We  must  move  forward  and  improve 
the  alliance  in  tandem.  We  must  head 
for  these  goals  on  a  bicycle  built  for 


two— the  United  States  can  have  the 
front  seal  but  it  takes  someone  pedal- 
ing behind  as  well.  That  has  not  been 
forthcoming. 

In  an  era  of  well-recognized  NATO 
disadvantage  in  theater  nuclear  weap- 
ons, at  a  time  of  rough  strategic  nucle- 
ar parity  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is.  in  my  view, 
unrealistic  and  dangerous  to  rest  the 
fate  of  the  alliance  on  a  strategy  of  de- 
liberate, early  nuclear  escalation.  Yet 
what  General  Rogers  has  described  in 
clear  testimony  is  a  situation  in  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  major  Warsaw  Pact 
conventional  attack  on  NATO,  the  alli- 
ance leaders  would  be  faced  with 
choosing  "in  terms  of  days,  not  weeks  " 
between  capitulation  or  NATO  being 
the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  Even 
if  the  Soviets  limit  their  attack  to  con- 
ventional means.  NATO  will  be  forced 
to  escalate  the  conflict  into  a  nuclear 
exchange,  an  area  of  alliance  disad- 
vantage. 

As  I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago. 
we  are  in  a  fundamentally  different 
era  than  we  were  in  the  1960's  and 
1950's.  The  threat  of  nuclear  escala- 
tion giving  an  advantage  has  some 
credibility,  even  though  it  would  be 
horrible  to  contemplate.  It  has  some 
credibility,  but  when  your  own  alli- 
ance recognizes  and  acknowledges  that 
your  theater  posture  is  in  one  of  disad- 
vantage. I  must  ask  the  fundamental 
question;  What  is  the  credibility  of  a 
threat  to  escalate  into  an  area  where 
you  have  even  more  pronounced  disad- 
vantage? 

We  cannot  continue  Ihis  posture. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
pledged  to  ship  to  Europe,  within  the 
first  10  days  of  such  a  war.  a  total  of  6 
Army  divisions  and  20  tactical  fighter 
wings  as  early  reinforcements  to  the  4 
divisions  and  7  wings  we  already  have 
over  there.  Yet  if  this  huge  early  rein- 
forcement nonetheless  leads  only  to 
days,  not  weeks "  before  nuclear 
weapons  are  used.  I  question  the 
soundness  of  the  basic  plan  under 
which  we.  in  America,  are  spending 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 

If  NATO  is  going  to  have  to  surren- 
der, then  six  more  U.S.  divisions  added 
to  the  four  already  there  more  than 
doubles  our  Dunkirk  problem."  If  in- 
stead, NATO  is  going  to  resort  to  early 
nuclear  escalation,  our  additional  divi- 
sions will  be  irrelevant  by  the  time 
they  arrive  there. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President.  General 
Rogers  addressed  this  situation,  too: 

Becau.se  of  the  failure  to  meet  commit- 
ments in  the  conventional  area  by  all  na 
tion.s  and  through  trying  to  buy  Alliance  de- 
fense on  the  cheap  by  relying  on  nuclear 
weapon.s.  we  have  mortgaged  our  defen.se  to 
the  nuclear  respon.se. 

To  his  considerable  credit.  General 
Rogers  has  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  correct  this  militarily  unten- 
able situation.  Now  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


must  lend  a  helping  hand.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  this  status  quo  situation  is 
not  going  to  change  in  the  next  4  or  5 
years  based  on  all  the  reports  that  we 
have  from  the  allies"  planning  docu- 
ments. It  is  not  going  to  change  unless 
we  do  something  about  it.  Make  no 
mistake. 

The  quiet  approach  of  spending 
more  and  more  U.S.  dollars  on  NATO 
defense  that  we  have  undertaken  since 
the  1970's,  and  greatly  intensified  in 
the  1980's,  based  on  leadership  has 
thus  far  failed.  It  is  not  working.  If  I 
saw  any  sign  on  the  horizon  that  it 
would  work,  then  I  would  not  be  here 
today  with  this  amendment.  I  also  was 
one  who  hoped  that  that  kind  of  ap- 
proach would  work.  We  cannot  permit 
the  bulwark  of  Western  defense- 
NATO— to  continue  this  situation  end- 
lessly into  the  future.  If  it  does,  the  al- 
liance has  no  real  future.  It  will  be  one 
of  constant  erosion.  The  problems  we 
have  seen  today  that  are  emerging 
more  and  more  l)etween  the  alliance  I 
do  not  believe  are  incidental.  I  think 
they  directly  reflect  the  growing  per- 
ception of  the  public  in  Europe— and 
also  the  public  in  this  country— that 
our  military  strategy  in  NATO  is  not 
being  implemented.  I  think  it  reflects 
the  trends  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  debate  why  we 
are  in  this  untenable  military  trap 
today  and  there  are  many  sides  to  this 
argument.  It  is  very  complex.  I  do  not 
want  to  over  simplify  it.  However,  two 
things  are  clear— first,  we  must  im- 
prove conventional  defenses:  and, 
second,  NATO  is  not  currently  plan- 
ning to  make  these  improvements. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  recognize  too  that 
the  U.S.  defense  budget,  no  matter 
what  it  has  in  it.  for  NATO  cannot 
unilaterally  cure  the  problem  in  our 
NATO  conventional  defense.  That  is 
one  fault,  I  have  with  this  administra- 
tion. They  seem  to  believe,  or  they 
have  in  the  past,  that  we  can  simply 
cure  the  NATO  problems  within  our 
own  defense  budget.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  correct.  I  know  there  are  many 
people  in  this  administration  who  do 
not  agree  with  that  view.  I  do  not  say 
that  as  the  direct  formal  view,  but  too 
many  times  we  act  as  if  as  a  part  of  al- 
liance we  can  cure  the  problems  our- 
selves. That  simply  cannot  be  done,  as 
General  Rogers  makes  very,  very  clear 
in  all  of  his  testimony.  These  two  inev- 
itable realities  that  we  must  improve 
our  conventional  defenses— and  NATO 
currently  has  no  such  plans— is  the 
case  we  faced  despite  alliance  agree- 
ments in  principle  year  after  year, 
starting  in  the  late  1970's,  to  imple- 
ment specific  measures  to  improve 
NATO's  conventional  defense  capabil- 
ity. 

From  a  major  set  of  alliance  meet- 
ings in  1977  and  1978  emerged  the  fol- 
lowing agreed  goals  which  are  still  in 
effect  today: 


The  pledge  to  increase  defense 
spending  in  each  country  by  at  least  3 
percent  per  year  in  real  terms; 

The  pledge  to  acquire  a  30-day 
supply  of  conventional  munitions 
within  5  years  in  the  center  region; 

If  that  had  been  pledged,  carried 
out,  we  would  now  have  that  capabil- 
ity. 

The  agreement  on  what  ultimately 
became  the  rapid  reinforcement  plan. 

These  goals  have  been  agreed  to  in 
NATO  ministerial  guidance  and  have 
been  reaffirmed  at  their  annual  meet- 
ings. The  rapid  reinforcement  plan 
constitutes  the  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  move  a  total  of  six 
Army  divisions  and  roughly  20  tactical 
fighter  wings  from  the  United  States 
to  Europe  within  10  days  to  reinforce 
our  forces  already  there. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  noted,  the 
United  States  has  been  spending  many 
billions  of  dollars  on  Army  combat 
equipment  to  go  into  the  six  pre-posi- 
tioned  overseas  materiel  configured  in 
unit  sets  (POMCUSl  sites,  so  that  we 
can  fly  Only  the  troops  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  and  have 
them  match  up  over  there  with  their 
equipment.  This  means  we  have  to  buy 
two  sets  of  equipment — one  here  to 
train  with,  one  there  to  fight  with.  We 
have  been  spending  many  more  bil- 
lions to  acquire  the  20  wings  of  tacti- 
cal aircraft  for  rapid  deployment.  We 
have  been  spending  still  more  billions 
of  dollars  on  airlift  and  tanker  sup- 
port, in  order  to  carry  out  these  time- 
urgent  deployment  plans.  We  have 
been  spending  billions  for  U.S.  stocks 
of  munitions  in  Europe,  which  are  well 
above  the  30-day  NATO  goal  and 
climbing.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  $52 
billion  figure  that  we  plan  to  spend  ac- 
cording to  our  defense  guidance  over 
the  next  5  years  on  NATO  munitions. 

We  plan  to  spend  $52  billion  on  mu- 
nitions for  our  NATO  forces  over  the 
next  5  years  to  increase  this  sustain- 
ability  level  even  higher. 

In  return  for  all  this,  the  allies 
agreed  to  do  two  things.  First  they 
agreed  to  provide  host-nation  support 
in  wartime— the  provision  of  some  of 
their  reservists  and  equipment— and  to 
provide  rear-area  support  for  our  rein- 
forcing combat  divisions.  To  give  our 
allies  their  due  there  has  been  some 
progress  in  this  wartime  host-nation 
support  area.  The  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  I  have 
led  the  fight  in  Congress  to  back  up 
these  agreements.  Second,  the  allies 
also  agreed  to  fund  critical  facilities 
and  aircraft  shelters  for  our  reinforc- 
ing aircraft. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Arizona  on 
the  floor.  I  know  he  is  acutely  aware 
of  how  important  it  is  to  have  mini- 
mum essential  facilities  in  Europe 
available  for  those  aircraft  that 
number  approximately  1,500  or  1.600 
that  will  go  over  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war.  I  know  the  Senator  also  rec- 


ognizes the  importance  of  having  the 
shelters  there  for  those  aircraft  if 
they  are  to  survive.  No  one  has  been 
more  active  in  making  sure  that  our 
Tactical  Air  Force  stays  ahead  than 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  He  is  to  be 
commended  greatly  for  that. 

Finally,  we  have  carried  out  our  3- 
percent  pledge  every  year  in  the  proc- 
ess of  implementing  all  of  these  activi- 
ties. The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  just 
reported  to  Congress  that  we  have  ex- 
ceeded our  33-percent  goal  every  year 
since  1979  and  that  the  total  cost  of 
European-deployed  U.S.  forces  and 
those  U.S.  based  forces  that  we  have 
pledged  to  contribute  to  a  NATO  rein- 
forcement in  the  early  stages  of  a  con- 
flict is  about  $90  billion  of  the  fiscal 
year  1985  budget,  or  over  30  percent  of 
the  entire  budget.  The  Secretary's 
report  also  indicates  that  the  total 
cost  of  all  the  U.S.  NATO  deployed 
forces  and  reinforcements  planned 
over  the  course  of  a  NATO  conflict  is 
$177  billion  in  this  year's  budget  and 
will  be  growing  each  and  every  year. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly 
recount  what  our  allies  have  done  to 
meet  their  commitments: 

They  have  not  achieved  the  goal  of  a 
3-percent  increase  after  inflation,  on 
average,  in  any  year  since  the  pledge 
was  made;  indeed  the  size  of  their  in- 
creases has  gotten  smaller  each  year. 
The  more  we  have  done,  the  less  they 
have  done.  For  fiscal  year  1983,  DOD 
estimates  that  the  average  allied  in- 
crease will  be  1.9  to  2.1  percent:  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  1.2  to  1.7  percent.  The 
United  States,  however,  has  met  the 
goal  every  year  and  continues  defense 
spending  that  is  substantially  above  3 
percent  real  growth.  Starting  with 
1980,  our  increases  have  ranged  from 
4.9  to  9  percent. 

The  second  interesting  thing  about 
our  allies'  participation.  No  allied 
country  has  reached  the  agreed  goal 
of  a  30-day  supply  of  munitions.  Allied 
sustainability  is  uneven  at  best;  some 
kinds  of  munitions  are  close  to  the 
goal  but  others  are  in  critically  short 
supply,  measured  in  days,  not  weeks. 
These  critical  munitions  are  what  our 
generals  call  war  stoppers,  and  when 
that  term  is  used  it  means  that  when 
they  give  out,  when  we  give  out  of 
those  munitions,  so  far  as  the  scenario 
that  is  most  realistic  is  concerned,  the 
war  has  been  stopped.  Most  allies  have 
indicated  that  they  plan  little  or  no 
progress  toward  the  30-day  goal  in 
their  current  5-year  projections. 
During  the  same  period,  the  United 
States  will  be  spending  $52  billion  to 
increase  its  stocks  which  are  already 
substantially  larger. 

In  other  words,  we  have  much  more 
sustainability  in  NATO  than  our  allies 
do.  We  are  planning  on  spending 
about  $52  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
to  increase  our  sustainability  to  a 
much  greater  degree.  Our  allies  do  not 
even  plan  to  do  anything  appreciably 


to  affect  or  alter  the  status  quo.  Is 
that  not  a  sad  state  of  affairs? 

Secretary  Weinberger  has  summa- 
rized this  situation  well  in  his  May 
1984  report  to  Congress  on  "Improving 
NATO's  Conventional  Capability."  He 
stated: 

The  lack  of  adequate  capability  to  sustain 
combat  operations  for  long  with  .  .  .  muni- 
tions ...  is  one  of  NATO's  most  critical  and 
persistent  shortfalls.  In  war.  such  shortages 
would  force  commanders  to  curtail  oper- 
ations to  avoid  running  out  .  .  .  and  the 
price  of  such  rationing  would  be  measurable 
directly  in  lives  and  kilometers  lost."  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  added,  "Hislory  records 
that  of  all  the  reasons  given  for  military 
defeat,  running  out  of  ammunition  ranks 
near  if  not  at  the  top. 

The  Secretary  also  stated: 

The  current  situation  is  sufficiently  seri- 
ous that  the  need  to  increase  munitions 
stocks  is  important  enough  to  give  that 
effort  a  higher  priority  than  other  national 
force  improvements. 

The  situation  isn't  much  better  in 
terms  of  the  facilities  and  shelters  the 
Allies  are  to  provide  on  their  air  bases 
for  U.S.  reinforcing  tactical  aircraft. 
Our  own  U.S.  main  operating  bases  in 
Europe  are  so  crowded  with  our  7 
wings  already  there  that  most  of  the 
roughly  20  U.S.  reinforcing  wings  will 
be  scattered  across  many  European  air 
bases  operated  by  other  NATO  coun- 
tries. Those  bases  are  called  colocated 
operating  bases,  or  COB's;  they  have 
enough  space  to  accept  our  arriving 
aircraft.  However,  these  COB's  do  not 
have  extra  minimum  essential  facili- 
ties, such  as  fuel  and  ammunition  stor- 
age adequate  for  7  days'  operations, 
extra  emergency  operating  facilities 
such  as  control  towers  and  mainte- 
nance facilities  and  extra  semihard- 
ened  aircraft  shelters  to  protect  our 
reinforcing  aircraft.  Without  these  fa- 
cilities and  shelters  that  the  allies 
have  agreed  to  provide,  the  arriving 
$50  billion  worth  of  U.S.  aircraft  are 
unlikely  to  survive,  let  alone  be  able  to 
operate  effectively. 

Fifty  billion  dollars"  worth  of  air- 
craft that  we  will  send  over  there  in 
the  first  stage  of  a  war  will  probably 
fly  only  one  time.  That  is  not  because 
they  are  shot  down,  although  some 
unfortunately  will  be,  but  because 
they  do  not  have  any  place  to  be  main- 
tained, to  have  refueling  capability,  or 
to  have  any  chance  of  surviving  be- 
cause they  do  have  shelters. 

Where  are  we  specifically  in  terms  of 
the  facilities  and  shelters  to  support 
our  early  reinforcement  aircraft? 

Today— 6  years  after  the  agree- 
ment-there are  minimum  essential  fa- 
cilities in  place  for  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  our  reinforcing  aircraft.  There 
still  are  virtually  no  hardened  aircraft 
shelters  for  any  of  these  reinforcing 
aircraft. 

Twenty  percent  minimum  essential 
facilities  and  no  aircraft  shelters. 
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In  other  words,  only  a  relatively  few 
aircraft  will  have  fuel  and  ammunition 
available  and  they  will  be  unsheltered, 
in  the  open,  in  the  middle  of  World 
War  III.  Now,  we  learned  as  long  ago 
as  the  1973  Middle  East  war  that  un- 
sheltered aircraft  really  are  sitting 
ducks.  Yet.  year  after  year,  we  renew 
in  the  defense  planning  questionnaire 
our  commitment  to  deploy  over  $50 
billion  worth  of  the  finest  and  most 
modem  U.S.  fighters  to  become  sitting 
ducks. 

I  might  add.  we  will  have  some  of 
our  finest  young  airmen  manning 
these  planes  and  they.  too.  will  be  sil- 
ting ducks. 

These  aircraft  have  little  chance  to 
survive  since  our  NATO  allies  have 
been  unwilling  to  provide  the  roughly 
$1  billion  extra  to  fuel,  arm  and  pro- 
tect these  aircraft.  That  is  right— the 
total  cost  to  the  allies  to  provide  mini- 
mum essential  facilities,  emergency 
operations  facilities  and  hardened 
shelters  for  our  $50  billion  worth  of 
aircraft  is  about  $1  billion  more  than 
currently  planned.  It  is  incomprehen- 
sible that  $50  billion  of  sophisticated 
aircraft  would  be  virtually  useless  be- 
cause our  allies  refuse  to  provide  an 
additional  $1  billion  to  hou.se  them. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  we 
could  continue  this  sorry  tale.  Let  me 
give  only  one  more  pertinent  example. 
The  NATO  force  goals,  which  are  de- 
veloped every  2  years  by  the  NATO 
military  commanders  and  cover  6 
years,  are  considered  an  expression  of 
the  forces  and  facilities  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  NATO  military 
commanders'  assigned  missions.  These 
goals  are  designed  to  challenge  each 
nation  to  meet  these  critical  missions. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  to  anyone 
that  the  performance  toward  these 
goals  has  l)een  less  than  satisfactory 
for  the  most  part. 

In  fact.  General  Rogers  recently  said 
that  NATO  was  running  in  the  wrong 
direction"  in  terms  of  the  force  goals: 

When  we  figured  out  the  force  goal.s— not 
the  one  we  just  approved  earlier  this  month 
but  the  previous  one  approved  m  1982— we 
figured  that  they  would  require  a  4percent 
real  increase  in  defense  .spendinK  per  year, 
per  nation  for  each  of  the  6  years  from  1983 
to  1988  to  fully  meet  those  force  goals.  New 
force  goals  have  just  been  approved  for  the 
years  1985  to  1990.  Now  we  calculate  that  to 
meet  those  force  goals  fully,  its  only  going 
to  cost  a  little  over  3  percent.  So  you  .see 
we're  running  in  the  wrong  direction.  We're 
going  down  to  3  percent  to  meet  tho.se  force 
goals.  Those  force  goals,  even  if  fully  imple- 
mented, won't  give  us  the  kind  of  conven 
tional  capability  that  I've  talked  about. 

General  Rogers  is  pessimistic  that 
the  NATO  allies  will  even  meet  these 
lower  force  goals: 

When  you  ask  the  question  do  I  think  its 
logical  that  they're  going  to  be  able  to  meet 
it,  the  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  l)elief  that  it 
is  time  to  challenge  our  European 
allies  to  begin  to  make  good  on  long- 


standing   commitments    like    those    I 
have  described. 

Nothing  in  this  amendment  reflects 
any  goal  that  has  not  been  signed  off 
on  not  once  but  over  and  over  and  over 
again  by  our  NATO  allies. 

Without  achieving  these  goals,  a 
more  robust  conventional  defease  of 
Europe  is  virtually  impossible.  It  is 
time  to  turn  our  attention  to  raising 
the  nuclear  threshold  by  improving 
NATO  s  collective  conventional  de- 
fenses.    ' 

It  is  time  to  put  to  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  test  the  proposition  of 
whether  the  Europeans  want  to  con- 
tinue a  nuclear  tripwire  posture  or  se- 
riously want  to  improve  conventional 
capability.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is: 
it  is  shapeup  or  shipout  time  for 
NATO. 

Let  me  briefly  de.scribe  how  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  test  this 
proposition.  The  test  will  be  comprised 
of  two  optional  paths:  one  ba.sed  on 
input  goals:  the  other  based  on  output 
goals. 

First,  the  amendment  extends  and 
makes  permanent  the  troop  ceiling  on 
U.S.  ground  forces  stationed  in  NATO 
at  a  level  of  326.414.  This  is  a  cap  at 
exactly  the  level  DOD  has  requested 
for  the  end  of  fi.scal  year  1985.  The 
Department  does  plan  over  the  next  5 
years  to  request  additional  increases. 
Given  the  current  situation  and  the 
lack  of  any  major  indication  that  the 
allies  are  moving  forward,  it  makes  no 
sense,  in  my  view  for  us  to  increase 
our  forces  beyond  the  fiscal  year  1985 
level  at  this  time.  Since  1977  U.S. 
forces  in  NATO  have  increased  by 
almost  45.000  personnel  while  allied 
force  levels  have  remained  essentially 
static.  Interestingly  enough.  1977  was 
the  year  the  United  States  began  to 
have  serious  discu.ssions  with  our  allies 
on  improving  conventional  defeases. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  as  I 
shall  explain  in  my  amendment  in  a 
few  minutes,  if  all  the  tests  fail  in  the 
amendment  and  if  total  cuts  are  made 
between  now  and  1989  as  indicated  in 
the  amendment,  we  shall  have  only 
48,000  less  troops  there  than  we  had  in 
1977.  If  half  the  tests  are  met  and  we 
only  reduce  by  half  the  90,000  that  is 
called  for  in  the  amendment  over  that 
3-  or  4-year  period,  then  we  shall  be  at 
the  1977  level;  we  shall  essentially  be 
holding  our  own  in  terms  of  where  we 
were  in  1977.  which  is  about  where  our 
allies  are  now  so  they  have  not  im- 
proved significantly  since  1977. 

The  second  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  establish  a  5-year  period 
during  which  the  NATO  allies  will  be 
expected  to  meet  certain  goals  related 
to  improving  conventional  defense.  All 
of  these  goals  have  been  formally 
agreed  to  by  the  alliance,  but  the  allies 
may  need  a  year,  if  this  amendment 
passes,  to  discover  America  is  finally 
ready  to  fish  or  cut  bait  on  conven- 
tional improvements.  The  amendment 


works  as  follows:  The  allies  would 
have  1  year  to  get  ready.  It  would  be  a 
little  over  a  year,  considering  the  bal- 
ance of  1984  and  all  of  1985.  These  are 
calendar  years,  not  fiscal  years. 

Then  they  would  have  3  years  of 
performance  which  would  be  meas- 
ured—the first  performance  measuring 
year  would  be  1986:  the  second  per- 
formance measuring  year  would  be 
1987;  the  third  would  be  1988.  Serious 
deficiencies  would  be  corrected  at  a 
rate  of  20  percent  a  year  in  those  3 
years.  I  have  divided  the  total  needs  of 
categories  that  are  part  of  this  amend- 
ment into  five  parts.  That  means  20 
percent  each  year,  but  the  measuring 
years  cover  only  3  of  those  5  years.  So 
we  shall  measure  by  20  percent  a  year. 
We  will  not  require  one-third  perform- 
ance each  year,  but  rather,  one-fifth 
performance  each  year  under  these 
goals.  By  requiring  performance  over 
only  3  of  the  5  years  needed  to  make 
up  100  percent  of  the  deficiencies  in 
the  designated  areas.  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  midterm 
review  and  to  make  adjustments 
should  unforeseen  circumstances  arise. 

The  amendment  ties  future  U.S. 
troop  strength  in  NATO  to  progress— 
or  lack  of  it— by  the  allies  in  improving 
conventional  defease  capabilities  in 
certain  specified  areas. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  President, 
the  input-oriented  test  is  the  NATO 
agreed  target  of  a  3-percent  average 
increase  in  defense  spending,  after  in- 
flation, by  the  non-U.S.  NATO  allies. 
This  goal,  first  established  in  1979.  has 
just  been  reaffirmed  by  the  NATO 
Ministers.  If  the  non-U.S.  allies  reach 
this  goal,  no  troop  reductions  are  re- 
quired—nothing; not  one.  As  indicated, 
this  would  be  adequate  for  the  allies 
to  achieve  the  current  force  goals,  al- 
though, as  General  Rogers  indicated, 
current  force  goals  in  his  view  are  not 
adequate. 

However,  if  in  any  year  the  allies  fail 
to  meet  the  3-percent  test  in  any  year, 
the  amendment  offers  an  output-ori- 
ented path  for  the  allies  to  forestall 
the  U.S.  troops  reductions,  by  meeting 
a  .set  of  three  other  goals  in  specific 
areas  of  longstanding  deficiency.  Each 
should  be  considered  a  war  stopper  in 
its  own  right. 

What  we  are  essentially  asking  the 
Allies  to  do  is  to  take  one  of  two 
paths— either  meet  the  longstanding  3- 
percent  increase  pledge  or  move  down 
another  path:  First,  to  increase  sys- 
tematically over  5  years  their  muni- 
tions sustainability  to  reach  the  30-day 
goal,  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  of  the 
shortfall  each  year.  These  increases 
would  require  the  six  center  region 
allies  collectively  to  spend  less  than  $1 
billion  per  year.  While  these  allies  to- 
gether would  have  to  spend  about  a 
billion  a  year  more  to  get  to  30  days, 
the  United  States  is  spending  $6.2  bil- 
lion this  year  on  our  NATO  munitions 


and  plans  to  spend  $52  billion  over  the 
next  5  years  to  increase  our  stocks 
which  are  already  substantially  higher 
than  theirs. 

In  other  words,  we  are  spending  $6.2 
billion  this  year  on  our  munitions  in 
NATO  and  we  already  have  substan- 
tially more  munitions  than  our  allies 
have. 

The  second  part  of  the  second  test, 
or  path,  is  to  commit  to  an  infrastruc- 
ture funding  level  adequate  to  provide 
over  5  years  the  roughly  $1  billion 
extra  needed  from  the  allies  to  build 
the  facilities  and  shelters  to  give  the 
$50  billion  ■we  have  invested  in  U.S.  re- 
inforcing tactical  aircraft  a  fighting 
chance;  the  needed  facilities  and  shel- 
ters also  must  be  committed  to  con- 
struction at  the  rate  of  20  percent  of 
the  shortfall  per  year.  To  meet  this 
test,  the  allies  would  have  to  agree  to 
contribute  about  $600  million  more  to 
the  NATO  infrastructure  fund  during 
the  3-year  measuring  period;  $1  billion 
is  needed  to  completely  close  the  gap. 

To  close  the  gap  completely  over  a  5- 
year  period  would  require  approxi- 
mately $1  billion.  That  would  be  of 
allied  funds.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
United  States  makes  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  that  infrastructure  fund 
and  I  am  using  figures  that  will  only 
relate  the  allied  portion  thereof. 

The  third  test,  under  part  2:  To 
make  significant  progress  in  lengthen- 
ing the  interval  between  onset  of  a 
conventional  attack  by  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  the  time  at  which  nuclear  re- 
lease would  have  to  be  requested,  as 
determined  and  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  by  the  SACEUR,  Gen- 
eral Rogers. 

This  third  test  would  be  a  subjective 
test  and  it  would  be  up  to  our  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  to  make 
that  assessment,  considering  not  just 
the  two  items  I  have  enumerated  as  a 
part  of  this  amendment,  but  meeting 
other  parts  of  our  conventional  force 
structure  and  posture  that  needs  im- 
proving. 

If,  upon  reflection  and  with  2  years 
in  which  to  plan  and  begin  responses, 
the  allies  are  nonetheless  unwilling  to 
make  these  essential  and  agreed-upon 
improvements,  the  United  States  will 
have  a  clear  indication  of  allied  intent. 
It  will  be  evident  that  the  allies  are 
content  with  nothing  more  than  a 
tripwire,  and  we  can  begin  to  reduce 
the  number  of  our  forces  stationed  in 
NATO  and  also  begin  to  reduce  our  re- 
lated NATO  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat:  If  this  hap- 
pens, I  think  it  will  be  very  bad.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  a  change  in  the 
status  quo.  That  is  where  we  are  now. 
I  hope  we  can  change. 

Let  me  now  describe  the  reductions. 
If  the  allies  do  not  make  the  first  path 
of  3  percent,  let  me  call  it  the  No.  1 
test,  and  if  they  also  fail  to  meet  any 
of  the  three  goals  under  path  two, 
then  the  ceiling  will  be  reduced  by 


30,000  per  year.  If.  however,  the  allies 
meet  one  of  the  three  goals  under 
path  two,  the  ceiling  would  be  reduced 
by  only  20,000;  if  two  out  of  three 
under  path  two,  by  10.000.  and  if  they 
meet  all  three,  or  if  they  meet  the  3 
percent  test  under  path  No.  1,  there 
would  be  no  reduction. 

I  repeat,  either  of  the  compliance 
paths  offered,  the  3-percent  growth 
path  or  the  specific  goals  path,  is  both 
realistic  and  affordable.  Moreover,  for 
the  second  path,  the  spending  is  en- 
tirely in  Europe  on  European  goods 
and  services,  and  produced  by  Europe- 
an labor.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  facili- 
ties and  aircraft  shelters  at  European 
bases,  the  United  States  will  also  pay 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  bill 
as  its  share  of  common  infrastructure 
funding.  Moreover,  Mr.  President, 
nothing  in  this  amendment  forces  the 
allies  to  do  anything  that  has  not  been 
agreed  to  previously- indeed,  agreed, 
and  agreed  again.  All  that  has  as  been 
missing  is  performance  on  the  agree- 
ments. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  if  NATO's  de 
facto  strategy  really  is  a  conventional 
tripwire  with  early  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons,  the  last  thing  the  United 
States  should  be  planning  is  to  send 
six  more  divisions  and  about  1,500 
more  tactical  aircraft  into  Europe  just 
as  the  alliance  is  ready  to  escalate  to 
nuclear  weapons. 

Indeed,  if  that  is  the  strategy  the 
Europeans  want,  I  believe  that  a  far 
smaller  commitment  of  U.S.  stationed 
forces  than  those  we  now  maintain  in 
peacetime  would  be  called  for.  That  is 
why  I  regard  as  wholly  appropriate 
the  troop  reductions  called  for  in  this 
amendment,  if  the  allies  are  not  seri- 
ous about  improving  conventional  ca- 
pability. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  other 
parts  of  this  amendment  that  I  think 
deserve  careful  attention: 

This  amendment  also  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  an 
annual  report  outlining  U.S.  defense 
expenditures  in  support  of  NATO. 
This  report  would  provide  a  direct  link 
between  our  defense  spending  and  our 
formal  commitment  to  NATO  as  re- 
flected in  the  NATO  defense  planning 
questionnaire  response.  This  is  an 
annual  document  in  which  the 
member  nations  commit  forces  to 
NATO.  Congress  will  be  able,  using 
this  report,  to  determine  just  what 
this  commitment  costs. 

This  reporting  will  also  include  as 
assessment  of  Allied  performance  in 
meeting  the  following— and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  none  of  these 
areas  are  covered  by  the  amendment. 
This  is  only  a  report.  They  are  not 
covering  areas  that  are  not  capable  of 
precise  measurement- 
First.  Increasing  overall  defense 
spending. 


Second.  Increasing  sustainability  as 
well  as  support  for  U.S.  reinforcing 
tactical  aircraft. 

Third.  Improving  airbase  defenses. 

Fourth.  Meeting  NATO  force  goals. 

Fifth.  Increasing  NATO  infrastruc- 
ture funding. 

Sixth.  Increasing  trained  manpower 
levels,  particularly  reserves. 

Seventh.  Increasing  war  reserve  ma- 
terial. 

Eighth.  Improving  initial  defense  ca- 
pability. 

Ninth.  Improving  NATO's  ability  to 
neutralize  enemy  follow-on  forces,  par- 
ticularly through  the  use  of  emerging 
technologies. 

Tenth.  Improving  mine/counter 
mine  capability. 

Eleventh.  Improving  offensive 
counter  air  capability. 

When  we  have  this  assessment,  each 
year  Congress  will  be  able  to  look  at 
U.S.  expenditures  in  support  of  NATO 
and  how  the  Allies  are  performing  in 
certain  key  areas.  Congress  can  then 
make  judgments  on  whether  or  not 
the  U.S.  expenditures  should  be  ap- 
proved in  the  annual  authorization 
process  or  whether  they  should  be  re- 
duced. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  an  appropri- 
ate way  to  link  Allied  performance  to 
our  own  commitment  to  NATO.  If  the 
Europeans  simply  shift  their  priorities 
and  resources  to  meet  these  formal 
tests,  abandoning  other  agreed  goals, 
we  will  soon  recognize  this  shift. 

Finally,  Mr.  President— and  I  hope 
that  particularly  our  European  friends 
and  the  European  media  will  take 
notice  of  this  part  of  the  amendment. 
I  know  that  Senator  Roth  has  already 
talked  about  this  on  the  floor  this 
morning,  but  I  think  it  is  an  enor- 
mously important  part  of  our  NATO 
alliance.  I  note  that  this  is  one  area 
where  the  United  States  clearly  has 
not  done  enough  over  the  years  and 
that  is  making  a  two-way  street  in  ar- 
maments cooperation  work.  Chairman 
Tower  and  I  have  been  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  emerging  technology 
initiative  in  NATO,  and  I  welcome  the 
recent  tangible  progress  in  this  area. 
Nonetheless,  our  European  allies 
spend  a  great  deal  more  on  U.S.  weap- 
ons systems  and  components  than  we 
do  in  acquiring  European-developed 
systems.  While  some  of  that  can  legiti- 
mately be  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  our  worldwide  commitments 
sometimes  impose  requirements 
beyond  those  typically  considered  by 
European  manufacturers,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  much  more  of 
that  stems  from  U.S.  industry  and  our 
own  military's  reluctance  to  buy  some- 
body else's  product  rather  than  being 
involved  from  the  very  beginning. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  if 
we  are  ever  to  get  to  the  point  where 
NATO's  resource  inputs,  which  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
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are  efficiently  transformed  into  a 
larger  defense  output,  it  must  be  be- 
cause we  have  done  a  t)etter  job  of 
mutual  planning,  cooperative  develop- 
ment, and  equitable  sharing  of  produc- 
tion. Therefore.  I  have  included  in  the 
amendment  a  provision  to  encourage 
the  side-by-side  testing,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defenses  Office  of  Test  and 
Evaluation,  not  by  the  services  them- 
selves, of  systems  and  subsystems  of 
European  manufacture  against  tho.se 
developed  by  our  military  establish- 
ment. This  is  but  a  small  step  toward 
greater  transatlantic  cooperation  in 
armaments,  but  I  hope  it  will  mark  an 
important  new  start,  and  help  per- 
suade European  governments  that  we 
do  not  want  troop  cuts,  we  want  more 
effective  conventional  defenses,  and 
we  are  willing  to  look  closely  at  what 
they  have  to  offer  in  terms  of  military 
procurement. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Slates  cannot  continue  to 
expend  billions  and  billions  to  prepare 
for  the  conventional  war  that  our 
allies  are  not  prepared  to  fight.  These 
precious  resources  are  better  applied 
for  other  purposes,  to  meet  our  other 
worldwide  interests  and  commitments. 

I  am  under  no  illusions  about  the 
ability  of  the  Senate  or  indeed  the 
entire  legislative  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  influence  or  certainly  to 
dictate  the  actions  of  other  nations. 
Also  I  am  under  no  illusions  about  the 
many  obstacles  to  improved  conven- 
tional defense  capabilities  that  would 
remain  even  if  the  allies  fully  comply 
with  the  goals  of  this  amendment. 
This  amendment  is  not  designed  to 
cure  all  of  NATO's  defense  problems.  I 
do  not  t)elieve  they  can  all  be  codified 
in  an  intelligible  way.  It  is  not  a  pana- 
cea but  it  is  a  beginning.  This  is  a 
modest  test  of  whether  the  vitality  of 
the  alliance  is  still  capable  of  being  en- 
ergized. If  such  movement  and  such 
energy  is  evident  over  the  next  few 
years  this  amendment  will  have  a  sig- 
nificance far  beyond  its  modest  scope. 

In  my  judgment,  the  citizens  of  the 
Western  democracies  will  not  long  sus- 
tain nor  support  large  defense  estab- 
lishments that  can  only  provide  a  mili- 
tary posture  that  has  as  its  end  result 
either  capitulation  or  resort  to  early 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  an  era  of 
pronounced  NATO  theater  nuclear 
disadvantage  and  rough  strategic  nu- 
clear parity  between  the  United  States 
and  U.S.S.R..  this  status  quo  makes  no 
sense. 

I  will  urge  my  colleagues  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  take  a  look  at  the 
amendment  very  carefully.  I  will  have 
the  amendment  printed.  It  will  be 
available  for  my  colleagues,  and  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  will  .send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk,  but  I  will 
carefully  coordinate  with  my  colleague 
from  Texas  so  that  we  can  both  have 
ample  time  to  debate  the  amendment 


and  our  colleagues  will  have  a  chance 
to  consider  the  amendment  in  depth. 

Mr.  President,  again,  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  not  to  withdraw 
forces,  although  that  could  result.  The 
purpose  is  to  improve  NATO's  conven- 
tional capability  over  a  5-year  period 
within  defense  spending  levels  that 
are  readily  achievable.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
appear  right  after  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  This  is  the  NATO  amend- 
ment. At  a  later  time  I  will  offer  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows; 

On  page  128.  between  Ime.s  12  and  13. 
insert  the  followinK  new  section: 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  NATO  CONVENTIONAL 
CAPABILITY 

Sec.  .  I  a)  The  Congres.s  find.s  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATOi  should  improve  its  conventional  de- 
fen.se  capability  so  as  to  lengthen  the  time 
period  that  Western  Europe  can  be  defend- 
ed adequately  by  conventional  forces  with- 
out the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  early 
u.se  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  event  of  a 
non-nuclear  attack  on  any  NATO  member 
country.  The  Congre.s,s  further  find.s  that  in- 
creasing defense  spending,  improving  con 
ventional  sustainability.  and  providing  sup- 
port facilities  in  Western  Europe  for  rapid 
reinforcements  from  the  United  Stales  are 
crucial  to  accomplishing  that  objective. 

(b)  After  September  30,  1985.  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an  authori- 
zation contained  In  this  or  any  subsequent 
Act  may  be  used  to  support  an  end  strength 
level  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  a.sslgned  to  permanent 
duty  ashore  In  European  member  nations  of 
NATO  at  any  level  exceeding  a  permanent 
celling  of  326.414. 

ici  Beginning  on  December  31.  1987.  and 
ending  December  31.  1989.  the  permanent 
ceiling  prescribed  in  sub.section  ibi  shall  be 
reduced  effective  December  31  each  year  by 
30.000  unle.ss.  during  the  previous  calendar 
year,  member  nations  of  NATO,  other  than 
the  United  Stales,  have  increased  their  de- 
fen.se  spending  by  an  aggregate  average  of 
at  least  3  percent,  after  inflation,  as  meas- 
ured in  I  he  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defen.se  on  the  allied  contribution  to  the 
common  defen.se  required  by  .section  1001. 

Id)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
the  reduction  required  by  subsection  (c)  for 
any  calendar  year  if  he  certifies  to  Congress 
m  writing  that,  during  the  previous  calen- 
dar year,  member  nations  of  NATO  'other 
than  the  United  States)  have  accomplished 
the  following  objectives: 

il)  Tho.se  member  nations  of  NATO 
I  other  than  the  United  Slates)  who  have 
committed  forces  to  the  Center  Region  have 
placed  on  firm  order,  or  accepted  delivery 
of.  an  increa.se  in  the  supply  of  air  and 
ground  munitions  so  as  to  reduce,  on  an  av- 
erage. 20  percent  of  the  gap  between  the 
goal,  as  established  in  NATO  Ministerial 
Guidance,  of  30  days  supply  and  the  level  of 
such  munitions  available  in  the  Center 
Region  of  NATO  as  of  January  1.  1985. 


(2)  Member  nations  of  NATO  (other  than 
the  United  States)  have  increased  the 
number  of  minimum  essential  and  emergen- 
cy operating  facilities  and  semihardened  air- 
craft shelters  in  Western  Europe  so  as  to 
reduce,  on  an  average.  20  percent  of  the  gap 
between  the  number  of  such  facilities  and 
shelters  available  on  January  1.  1985.  and 
the  number  required  by  NATO  Ministerial 
Guidance  to  support,  under  NATO/SHAPE 
standards,  the  annual  commitment  of 
United  Stales  reinforcing  tactical  aircraft  in 
the  previous  year's  Defense  Planning  Ques- 
tionnaire (DPQ)  Response.  Such  reduction 
in  the  gap  must  be  accomplished  by  real  in- 
creased spending  and  may  not  be  met  by 
reallocation  within  existing  spending  levels 
of  infrastructure  funds. 

(3)  The  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in 
Europe  has  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  writing  that  in  the  previous  calen- 
dar year  the  member  nations  of  NATO 
(other  than  the  United  States)  have  under- 
taken significant  mesusures  to  improve  their 
conventional  defense  capacity  which  con- 
tributes to  lengthening  the  lime  period  be- 
tween an  armed  conventional  attack  on  any 
NATO  country  and  the  time  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  would  have  to  request 
the  release  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  unable 
to  certify  to  the  Congress  that  member  na- 
tions of  NATO  (other  than  the  United 
States)  have  met  all  three  objectives  of  sub- 
.section (d)  in  any  calendar  year,  but  is  able 
to  certify  that  .some  of  tho.se  objectives  have 
been  met.  the  permanent  ceiling  prescribed 
in  sub.section  (c)  shall  be  reduced  as  follows: 

<I)  If  the  Secretary  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  one  of  the  three  objectives  has 
been  met.  the  permanent  ceiling  shall  be  re- 
duced by  20.000. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  certifies  that  two  of 
the  three  objectives  have  been  met.  the  per- 
manent ceiling  shall  be  reduced  by  10.000. 

If)  Whenever  a  reduction  in  the  perma- 
nent celling  is  required  to  be  made  under 
this  .section  in  any  year,  such  reduction 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  reduction  in  the 
ceiling  required  to  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion in  any  previous  year. 

(g)(1)  Not  later  than  March  1  in  each  of 
the  calendar  years  1985  through  1988.  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  status,  as  of  January  1  of  the 
year  in  which  the  report  is  submitted,  of  the 
following  matters: 

(A)  The  number  of  days  of  supply  of  the 
ground  and  aerial  munitions  in  hand  or  on 
order  of  the  member  nations  of  NATO 
(Other  than  the  United  States)  which  have 
committed  forces  to  the  Center  Region. 

(B)  The  number  of  facilities  and  semihar- 
dened aircraft  shelters  completed  or  under 
const uclion  as  they  relate  to  the  United 
States  commitment  of  reinforcing  aircraft 
in  the  United  States  Defense  Planning 
Questionnaire  (DPQ)  Response  of  the  previ- 
ous year. 

(C)  The  measures  taken  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  subi>ection  (d)(3). 

(2)  The  March  1985  report  shall  establish 
the  ba.seline  for  measuring  the  annual  per- 
formance of  member  nations  of  NATO 
(other  than  the  United  Stales)  in  meeting 
the  objectives  established  in  subsections 
(d)(1)  and  (d)(2);  the  March  1986  report 
shall  describe  and  employ,  on  a  trial  basis, 
the  methodology  to  be  used. 

'3)  The  report  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  also  include  an  assessment  as  to 
whether  the  reduction  of  the  gaps  in: 


(A)  air  ind  ground  munitions  was  accom- 
plished by  reallocation  of  funds  within  ex- 
isting or  planned  spending  levels,  and 

(8)  minimum  essential  and  emergency  op- 
erating facilities,  and  semi-hardened  air- 
craft shelters  was  accomplished  by  real  in- 
creased spending  or  by  reallocation  within 
existing  spending  levels  of  infrastructure 
funds. 

(4)(A)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  submission  to  the  Congress,  but  not 
later  than  March  1,  1985,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  status  and 
cost  of  the  United  States  commitment  to 
NATO  as  reflected  in  the  DPQ  Response 
and  in  the  defense  budget  request.  The 
report  shall  be  an  annual  update  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Report  on  "United 
States  Expenditures  in  Support  of  NATO", 
first  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  June  1984 
pursuant  to  section  1107  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1984  (Public 
Law  98-94;  97  Stat.  677),  and  shall  include 
not  only  the  information  required  by  that 
section  but  also  information  which  specifi- 
cally identifies  those  items  in  the  Secretary 
of  Defense's  procurement  budget  request 
that  are  in  support  of  United  States  forces 
committed  to  or  earmarked  for  NATO. 

(B)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  include  in  such  report  an  assessment 
of  the  performance  of  the  members  of 
NATO  (other  than  the  United  States)  in  the 
follow'ing  areas: 

(i)  Allied  contributions  to  the  common  de- 
fense (this  requirement  is  satisfied  by  sub- 
mission of  the  report  required  by  section 
1001). 

(ii)  Improvement  in  sustainability  and 
support  for  United  States  reinforcing  tacti- 
cal aircraft  (this  requirement  is  satisfied  by 
submission  of  the  report  required  by  subsec- 
tion (g)). 

(iii)  Meeting  NATO  force  goals. 

(iv)  Increasing  NATO  infrastructure  fund- 
ing. 

( V )  Improvements  in  air  base  defenses. 

(vi)  Increasing  trained  manpower  levels, 
particularly  reserves. 

(vii)  Increasing  war  reserve  material. 

(viii)  Improving  initial  defense  capability. 

(ix)  Improving  NATO's  ability  to  neutral- 
ize enemy  follow-on  forces,  particularly  use 
of  emerging  technologies. 

(X)  Improvements  in  mine/counter  mine 
capability. 

(xi)  Improvements  in  offensive  counter  air 
capability. 

(hKl)  The  Congress  finds  that  a  viable 
"iwo-way  street"  of  defense  procurement 
improves  NATO  interoperability  and  there- 
fore is  important  to  overall  improvements  in 
conventional  defense. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
section  llC  (a)  for  the  activities  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Test  and  Evaluation,  Defense,  the 
Director  may  utilize  an  additional  amount, 
not  to  exceed  $50,000,000,  to  acquire  certain 
types  of  weapons,  subsystems,  and  muni- 
tions of  EuroF>ean  NATO  manufacture  (in- 
cluding submunitions  and  dispensers:  anti- 
tank and  anti-armor  guided  missiles;  mines; 
runway-cratering  devices;  torpedoes;  mortar 
systems;  light  armored  vehicles;  and  high- 
velocity  anti-tank  guns)  for  side-by-side  test- 
ing with  comparable  United  States  manu- 
factured items.  Such  additional  amount 
shall  be  derived  from  any  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained 
in  this  Act. 


(iXl)  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the 
event  of  a  declaration  of  war  or  an  armed 
attack  on  any  NATO  member  country. 

(2)  This  section  may  be  waived  by  the 
President  if  he  declares  an  emergency  and 
immediately  informs  the  Congress  of  his 
action  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
appreciate  Senator  Nunn's  motivation 
in  offering  this  amendment,  and 
whereas  there  are  many  matters  that 
he  has  touched  on  in  his  address  that 
I  could  agree  with,  I  would  reluctantly 
have  to  strongly  oppose  his  amend- 
ment. I  understand  the  objective  of 
Senator  Nunn,  and  I  think  we  all 
share  that  objective.  Let  me  say  that 
we  can  right  now  make  a  stipulation, 
as  the  lawyers  say— at  least  I  think 
that  is  what  they  say.  I  only  have  1 
year  of  law  school  and  it  is  said  I  know 
just  enough  law  to  be  dangerous,  but 
the  fact  is  I  think  we  all  agree  that  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  current  level 
of  NATO  burden  sharing.  We  are  not 
satisfied  with  it.  We  do  not  believe 
that  our  allies  are  doing  what  they 
should  do  or  what  they  are  capable  of 
doing  given  their  resources.  This  is  not 
at  issue  in  this  debate.  There  is  no 
point  in  debating  this.  There  is  no 
point  in  repetition  of  what  they  are 
not  doing  as  justification  for  this 
amendment.  What  the  debate  must 
focus  on  is  would  this  amendment  cure 
the  problem,  would  it  lead  us  toward  a 
solution  to  the  problem,  or  could  it 
conceivably  exacerbate  the  problem. 
That  is  the  point.  I  think  the  propo- 
nents of  this  measure  are  going  to 
have  to  make  a  convincing  argument 
that  this  will  indeed  move  our  allies  in 
the  direction  we  want  them  to  go.  My 
own  view  is  that  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  This  amend- 
ment will  be  opposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Very,  very  strong  rtclam6  has 
come  back  from  our  Ambassador  to 
NATO,  and  I  think  that  these  argu- 
ments must  be  very  carefully  consid- 
ered. I  will  not  at  this  moment  engage 
in  debate  on  this  issue.  There  are 
many  points  to  be  made.  Should  I 
begin  a  rejoinder  now,  it  would  take 
some  time.  But  there  are  many  points 
that  should  and  must  be  made  which  I 
intend  to  make,  and  I  am  sure  others 
who  are  in  disagreement  with  the 
amendment  will  attempt  to  make 
them  during  the  course  of  this  debate. 

I  believe  we  all  want  substantial  and 
significant  improvement  in  the  level  of 
burden  sharing  of  our  allies,  but  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  want  to  wittingly 
act  favorably  on  an  amendment  that 
might  be  counterproductive,  as  I 
strongly  suspect  this  amendment 
would  be.  So  more  will  be  said  on  the 
matter  later. 

Mr.  President,  we  still  have  a 
number  of  amendments  to  dispose  of 
in  this  bill,  and  I  hope  Senators  who 
have  amendments  to  offer  to  this  bill 
will  offer  them.  The  leadership  ex- 
pressed the  intention  Thursday,  when 
we  finally  decided  to  permit  Members 


to  get  at  least  a  half-night's  sleep,  that 
we  would  attempt  today  to  get  an 
agreement  which  would  set  a  time  cer- 
tain for  conclusion  of  the  debate  on 
this  bill  and  final  passage  of  it.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  we  may  attempt  to 
limit  amendments  to  those  that  are  at 
the  desk  at  the  time  the  consent 
agreement  is  arrived  at. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already  dis- 
posed of  some  49  amendments  to  this 
measure.  We  are  now  in  the  8th  day  of 
debate  on  the  authorization  bill.  We 
have  covered  a  lot  of  territory.  As  I 
say,  we  have  disposed  of  49  amend- 
ments. There  were  only  47  amend- 
ments pending  to  the  bill  last  Monday, 
when  we  were  in  the  3d  day  of  debate, 
and  there  are  approximately  30 
amendments  now  left  to  go. 

The  longer  this  bill  hangs  around,  I 
think  the  more  inclination  there  is  on 
the  part  of  people  to  think  up  amend- 
ments to  add  to  it.  But  I  serve  notice 
on  the  Senate  that  it  is  certainly  my 
intention,  if  the  leadership  will  permit 
it,  to  spend  long  hours  today  and  to- 
morrow on  this  bill,  until  we  have 
completed  it.  We  must  complete  it.  We 
must  get  to  conference  and  complete 
work  on  a  conference  report  before  we 
go  out  for  the  Fourth  of  July  recess.  It 
is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  be- 
cause we  will  be  holding  up  the  appro- 
priations process  otherwise,  and  we 
will  not  finish  our  work  on  defense  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  in  a 
timely  fashion  this  year. 

If  we  have  to  go  into  a  continuing 
resolution,  as  we  have  had  to  do  in 
past  years,  that  will  mean  that  we  will 
get  less  percent  for  the  dollar.  We 
spend  our  money  less  efficiently  when 
we  do  this,  and  we  bilk  the  American 
taxpayers. 

We  can  find  a  lot  of  fault  with  the 
Defense  Department  itself,  what  we 
believe  to  be  some  of  its  deficiencies 
and  unnecessary  expenditures.  We  can 
find  fault  with  defense  contractors. 
The  fact  is  that  if  we  do  not  complete 
our  work  in  a  timely  fashion,  we  have 
become  part  of  the  problem;  and  the 
American  people  should  understand 
that  we,  then,  are  a  party  of  those 
who  cause  defense  to  cost  more. 

So  I  say  to  my  coUegues  that  it  is  my 
intention— again,  the  leadership  will- 
ing—to work  hard  on  this  bill,  long 
hours,  to  try  to  complete  it  tomorrow 
night. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
that  he  has  displayed  a  great  deal  of 
patience. 

We  have  watched  these  amendments 
that  have  been  coming  up.  Judging 
from  many  of  the  amendments,  it  ap- 
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pears  that  what  we  are  doing  is  estab- 
lishing a  kind  of  dangerous  trend,  that 
some  Meml)ers  in  the  other  body  and 
in  the  Senate  are  almost  advocating 
the  abandoning  of  control  of  our 
weapons  systems  over  to  the  Soviets. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  move 
this  bill.  I  think  the  chairman  has  had 
far  too  much  patience.  1  wish  he  would 
call  for  third  reading  right  now.  and 
let  us  get  this  bill  passed  before  any- 
thing else  bad  has  an  opportunity  to 
happen.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
wish  the  chairman  would  go  ahead 
and  move  the  bill.  If  Senators  are  not 
here,  that  is  too  bad.  We  have  had 
ample  notice  of  being  here  today, 
ample  notice  that  there  would  be  votes 
today.  If  no  Senator  wants  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  urge  the  chairman  to 
move  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

We  will  have  record  voles  today.  We 
will  have  them  during  the  afternoon, 
and  we  will  have  them  tonight. 

I  know  that  some  Senators  will  not 
be  back  until  perhaps  midafternoon. 
and  they  might  miss  two  or  three 
votes.  They  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  tonight. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  do  our 
work  on  these  bills  during  the  day- 
time, we  will  not  have  to  stay  so  late  at 
night.  Very  often.  Senators  say:  My 
stars,  we  should  not  be  compelled, 
when  we  are  tired  and  working  hard 
all  day.  to  work  late  at  night." 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  who  feel 
that  way  that  if  we  start  functioning 
better  in  the  daytime,  we  will  not  be 
here  late  at  night. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  will  be  prepared 
to  offer  an  amendment  shortly,  and 
pending  his  arrival  on  the  floor,  I  sug 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill'  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  have  been  .somewhat  concerned 
in  recent  weeks  as  we  have  witnessed 
the    alarming    beginning    of    what    I 


thmk  is  a  very  dangerous  trend  with 
respect  to  our  defense  policy. 

To  people  outside  this  land  of  ours, 
it  would  almost  appear  that  many 
Members  of  the  House  and  some  in 
the  Senate  are  advocating  an  abandon- 
ing of  control  over  our  weapons  sys- 
tems deployment  and  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  to  the  Soviets. 

This  years  Defense  Authorization 
Act  has  been  the  target  of  numerous 
amendments  which  muke  action  on 
U.S.  weapons  systems  conditional 
upon  Soviet  arms  control  and  negoti- 
ating positions.  This  approach  to  uni- 
lateral disarmament  is  not  new.  but  its 
acceptance  certainly  is. 

In  December  1981  an  amendment 
was  offered  in  the  Senate  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  of  1982  which  would  have  ex- 
pressed in  the  .sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  take  no 
action  "in  connection  with  its  defense 
programs  which  would  undercut  exist- 
ing strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments" unless  Congress  was  informed 
by  the  President  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  no  longer  exercising  the 
same  restraint."  In  1981  the  Senate 
had  sufficient  wisdom  to  defeat  this 
motion.  We  knew  then,  as  we  know 
now,  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  never 
exercised  such  restraint. 

This  year,  though,  we  seem  to  have 
lost  the  resolve  to  conduct  our  own  af- 
fairs. The  House-passed  Department 
of  Defen.se  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1985  states  that  the  United 
States  may  acquire  not  more  than  15 
MX  missiles,  and  these  only  after 
April  1.  1985.  The  United  States,  says 
the  House  bill,  may  field  more  MX 
missiles  only  if  the  President  can  certi- 
fy that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  willing 
to  take  action  to  further  the  control 
and  limitation  of  types  of  strategic  nu- 
clear missile  weapon  systems.  Thus, 
only  if  the  Soviets  fail  to  exercise 
their  veto  power  over  our  MX  program 
by  failing  to  express  interest  in  arms 
control,  can  we  proceed  with  the  mod- 
ernization of  our  land-based  nuclear 
deterrent  force.  In  my  opinion,  this 
approach  is  absurd. 

The  House  did  not  stop  with  the 
MX.  The  House  bill  contains  a  Rus- 
sian approval  caveat  to  our  testing  of 
antisatellite  weapons  also.  The  House 
declared  that  no  funds  may  be  used 
for  testing  of  the  space  defense 
system— antisatellite  weapons— against 
an  object  in  space  unless  the  President 
certifies  that  the  Soviets  have  con- 
ducted such  tests  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act.  In  my  judgment 
this  is  a  foolhardy  approach  and  it  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  al- 
ready tested  and  have  already  had  de- 
ployed for  13  years  an  operational 
ASAT  system.  Why  would  we  want  to 
give  the  Soviets  a  veto  over  our  belat- 
ed ASAT  program? 

The  other  body  has.  in  my  opinion, 
been  irresponsible,  but  the  Senate  is 


not  blameless.  We  are  on  the  verge  of 
compounding  the  follies  of  the  other 
body.  Many  amendments  have  been 
proposed  to  this  year's  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  which  would  greatly 
weaken  our  Nation's  defenses  if  they 
were  adopted.  The  Senate  ASAT 
amendment  places  unnecessary  and  il- 
logical limits  on  our  testing  of  this 
technology. 

We  cannot,  as  this  amendment  re- 
quires us  to  do.  allow  our  research  and 
development  efforts  to  be  contingent 
upon  arms  control  negotiations  with  a 
country  which  already  has  an  ASAT 
system,  which  has  walked  out  of  all 
strategic  nuclear  arms  control  negotia- 
tions, and  which  is  violating  all  major 
arms  control  agreements  in  force 
today.  We  have  been  doing  the  Sovi- 
efs  work  for  them.  I  think  Senator 
GoLDWATER  Said  it  best  the  other  day 
when  he  said  that  sometimes  when  he 
looks  at  these  amendments  he  is  sur- 
prised that  he  does  not  see  Chernen- 
kos  name  on  the  amendment  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  But  we  are  in  fact  doing  their 
work  for  them:  we  have  l>een  unilater- 
ally weakening  both  our  force 
strength  and  any  bargaining  position 
which  we  might  choose  to  take  in 
future  arms  control  negotiations.  The 
opponents  of  ASAT,  the  MX  missile, 
the  strategic  defense  initiative,  and 
other  weapon  programs,  constantly 
claim  to  be  seeking  mutual,  verifiable 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  So- 
viets. Why  can  they  not  realize  that 
there  is  no  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to 
negotiate  anything  if  we  have  unilat- 
erally deprived  ourselves  of  our  capa- 
bilities to  deter  war  and  defend  our- 
selves? 

We  must  present  a  strong,  united 
front  to  the  Soviets.  We  must  seek  the 
most  effective  defense  which  we  can 
produce.  And.  above  all.  we  must  make 
our  decisions,  based  upon  what  is  best 
for  the  security  and  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  I  think 
what  we  need  to  do  is  to  pass  amend- 
ments, if  there  are  to  be  amendments 
to  this  defense  authorization  bill,  that 
would  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  not  weaken  it. 

We  in  this  country  are  blessed  with  a 
free  press.  We  are  blessed  with  free 
elections.  We  are  blessed  with  an  op- 
portunity to  have  the  right  to  free  as- 
sembly. None  of  those  things  are 
present  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  dicta- 
tors in  the  Kremlin  do  not  have  to 
answer  to  an  electorate.  They  do  not 
have  to  answer  to  people  who  might 
assemble  and  demonstrate  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Soviet  war  machine.  They 
do  not  have  to  answer  to  a  free  press. 
They  have  a  controlled  news  media  in 
that  country  and  in  no  way  do  they 
have  the  same  policy  or  attitude  that 
we  might  have  with  respect  to  this. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  week  of  June  11  through  15. 


was  a  very  ominous  one.  Several  very 
dangerous  events  occurred,  weakening 
American  national  security: 

First,  the  U.S.  Senate  required  that 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viets must  begin  before  the  United 
States  ctn  even  test  an  antisatellite 
space  weapon.  The  Soviets,  in  con- 
trast, have  had  an  operational  ASAT 
weapon  for  13  years,  and  have  three 
other  ASAT  weapons  systems  either 
operational  or  under  development. 

Second,  the  Senate  rejected  a  meas- 
ure which  would  allow  the  President 
to  protect  U.S.  national  security. 

Third,  deployment  of  the  MX  ICBM 
was  almost  defeated  by  the  Senate, 
save  for  the  tie-breaking  vote  of  the 
Vice  President. 

Fourth,  while  President  Reagan  con- 
firmed that  there  had  been  "outright 
violations"  of  arms  control  treaties  by 
the  Soviets,  he  flatly  rejected  his  1980 
platform  goal  of  military  superiority 
over  the  Soviets. 

Finally,  Senate  leaders  and  the  press 
demanded  that  the  President  seek  a 
summit  meeting  with  the  Soviets,  and 
President  Reagan  was  forced  to  agree 
to  pursue  such  a  meeting. 

These  events  demonstrate  quite 
clearly  the  weakness  of  America,  and 
the  now  rampant  tendency  to  appease 
the  Soviets  in  their  attempt  to  domi- 
nate the  world.  Soviet  strategic  and 
overall  military  superiority  is  plain  for 
its  effects  on  American  political  will  to 
be  visible. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3231 

(Purpoae:  Amendment  to  reaffirm  U.S. 
Policy  Toward  Cuba) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  my  assessment  of  the  Soviet  threat 
and  the  need  to  demonstrate  U.S.  po- 
litical will,  it  is  my  intention  to  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  at  this 
point  and  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  the  clerk  state 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  pro- 
poses an  aaiendent  numbered  3231. 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  sectioo: 

"Sec.  .  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. TViat  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  continue  in  its 
relations  with  the  Government  of  Cuba  the 
policy  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Resolution  enti- 
tled A  Joint  Resolution  Expressing  the  De- 
termination of  the  United  States  with  Re- 
spect to  the  Situation  In  Cuba,'  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  September  20,  1962  and  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  September 
26.  1962.  atxd  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  3.  1962  (76  Stat.  697)  as  fol- 
lows:". 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3232 

(Purpose:  Perfecting  amendment  to  Symms 
et  al.  amendment) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  then 
send  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  SymmsI  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  3232. 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  Symms  amendment 
the  following: 

"Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823,  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  consid- 
er any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  "To  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  Hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety",  and 

Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  "an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  States,  and,  consequently,  each 
one  of  the  said  contracting  parties  under- 
takes to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the 
exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  recognized  by  arti- 
cle 51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions", and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  of  Punta  del 
Este  in  January  1962  declared;  "The  present 
Government  of  Cuba  has  identified  itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist  ide- 
ology, has  established  a  political,  economic, 
and  social  system  based  on  that  doctrine. 
and  accepts  military  assistance  from  extra- 
continental  Communist  powers,  including 
even  the  threat  of  military  intervention  in 
America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union". 
and  Whereas  the  international  Communist 
movement  has  increasingly  extended  into 
Cuba,  its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  influence;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  is  determined— 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere; 

(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  be  temporar- 
ily set  aside  so  that  the  Senate  might 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley] 
and  (hat  on  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object:  if  the  Senat(?r's  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  is  agreed  to.  after 
we  dispose  of  the  Bradley  amendment 
what  will  then  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  will  be  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  two  amendments.  Which  one  will 
be  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first-  and  second-degree  amendments 
both  will  be  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NUNN.  And  a  rollcall  has  been 
ordered  on  the  first-degree  amend- 
ment but  not  on  the  second-degree 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

amendment  no.  3233.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], for  himself.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG,  Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Riegle,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  3233. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  sirtple  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  should  establish  a 
permanent  facility  for  the  Olympic 
games  on  a  site  that  is  suitable  for  in- 
sulating the  games  from  unwarranted 
and    disruptive   international    politics 
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that  have  plagued  the  games  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  specify 
where  that  site  shall  be.  My  own  pref- 
erence has  often  been  stated  to  be 
Greece,  but  this  simply  calls  on  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  to 
establish  a  permanent  site  for  the 
Olympic  games.  I  think  if  there  were  a 
permanent  site  in  1980  or  1984  that 
you  would  have  seen  neither  the  pull- 
out  of  the  United  States  in  1980  nor 
the  pullout  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold,  the  Chair  must 
inform  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
that  his  amendment  is  out  of  order  be- 
cause the  amendment  contains  a  pre- 
amble and  a  resolving  clause  as  well. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  modified  my  amendment.  Is  it 
now  in  order? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  TOWER.   Mr.   President,   I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  formed  the 
modification    to   strike   the    preamble 
and  the  resolving  clause.  Consequent- 
ly, the  amendment  is  now  in  order. 

The  amendment  <No.  3233),  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  follows: 

Since  the  Olympic  games,  which  were 
begun  more  than  2.000  years  ago  in  Greece 
to  foster  peace  and  goodwill  among  the  city 
states,  have  more  and  more  frequently 
become  an  arena  not  for  sport  but  for  na 
tions  to  further  their  own  political  goals; 

Since  it  is  the  athletes  who  suffer  when 
nations  use  the  Olympic  games  for  propa- 
ganda purposes; 

Since  when  nations  boycott  the  Olympics 
it  deprives  the  participating  athletes  from 
pitting  their  strength,  skill,  and  endurance 
against  all  of  their  competitors  to  determine 
the  best  in  the  world; 

Since  the  participants  In  Olympic  games 
form  friendships  that  cro.ss  political  and  ge 
ographic  borders  and  lead  to  better  world 
understanding; 

Since  many  millions  of  people  across  this 
Nation  believe  that  the  Olympic  games 
should  be  insulated  as  much  as  po.ssible 
from  politics:  Now.  therefore.  l>e  it  declared. 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  should 
establish  a  permanent  facility  for  the  Olym- 
pic games  on  a  site  that  is  suitable  for  lasu- 
lating  the  games  from  the  unwarranted  and 


disruptive   international   politics  that   have 
plagued  the  games  in  recent  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
was  stating,  the  amendment  calls  on 
the  International  Olympic  Committee 
to  select  a  permanent  site  for  the 
Olympic  games  and  the  permanent 
site  should  be  at  a  place  that,  as  much 
as  possible,  takes  politics  out  of  the 
games  so  that  the  Olympic  games 
themselves  could  be  fulfilling  their 
original  purpo.se,  which  is  to  promote 
mutual  understanding  among  the 
worlds  youth. 

Since  Olympic  games  first  began, 
they  have  been  buffeted  by  politics. 
That  is  clear.  To  .see  this,  one  does  not 
have  to  point  only  to  the  Natzi  Olym- 
pics in  1936.  nor  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Swiss  or  Dutch  in  1956.  nor  the  assas- 
sinations of  1972.  nor  the  withdrawal 
of  28  Third  World  countries  from  the 
Montreal  Olympics  in  1976.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  participated  in  those  games 
in  1964  being  awakened  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  as  the  North  Koreans 
were  pulling  out  of  the  games  in 
Tokyo  for  yet  additional  political  rea 
.sons. 

I  think,  therefore,  it  is  time  that  we 
go  on  record  saying  very  clearly  that 
we  believe  that  the  Olympic  games 
serve  an  international  purpose.  That 
purpose  should  be  the  promotion  of 
mutual  understanding  among  nations: 
and  that  a  permanent  site  would 
remove  the  games  from  much  of  the 
politics  that  buffets  them  as  they  are 
moved  every  4  years  to  yet  another 
site,  not  that  the  games  will  ever  be 
free  of  politics  as  long  as  nations  are 
represented  as  nations.  But  I  think 
that  a  permanent  site  will  at  least  pre- 
vent the  moving-target  phenomenon 
where  every  4  years  the  problems  that 
are  associated  with  the  mdividual 
country  all  come  to  the  fore  in  gener- 
ating a  political  furor  around  where 
the  games  are  held,  and  among  those 
people  that  might  be  opposing  the 
country  which  that  year  is  hosting  the 
Olympic  games. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  thrust  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  The  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  that 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  that  is  before 
us.  However,  although  I  do  not  view 
nongermane  amendments  favorably 
ordinarily,  I  will  not  object  on  those 
grounds  to  give  the  Senate  a  chance  to 
express  its  will  on  this  particular 
amendment.  I  might  say,  however, 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
some  days  ago  indicated  his  desire  to 
offer  this  amendment.  I  would  certain- 
ly discourage  any  other  nongermane 
amendments  that  might  pop  out  of 
the  woodwork  sometime  today.  So  this 
is   the    last    nongermane   amendment 


that  I  will  be  inclined  to  have  an  equi- 
table attitude  toward.  I  hope  to  not 
get  more  nongermane  amendments. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.    NUNN.   Mr.   President,    is   the 
Symms   amendment   germane   in   the 
Senators  opinion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  cannot  comment  on 
the  germaneness  of  the  Symms 
amendment.  It  is  probably  not  ger- 
mane, but  I  think  we  will  get  some 
other  foreign  policy-type  amendments 
that  are  not  germane,  but  that  have 
been  pending  for  some  time.  What  I 
am  saying  is  I  hope  no  more  will  sur- 
face than  have  already  surfaced  be- 
cause I  think  we  have  some  that  have 
been  pending  for  some  days  that  are 
nongermane. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  Bradley  amendment.  I 
share  the  Senator's  frustration  with 
the  current  status  of  the  Olympic 
games.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Olympic 
Committee  would  consider  this  resolu- 
tion. I  know  there  are  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  this,  but  obviously  the 
status  quo  of  rotation  is  not  working 
very  well  right  now  with  all  of  the 
international  atmosphere  of  problems 
and  politics.  So  I  think  the  Senator  is 
on  the  right  track.  I  support  the 
amendment. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  I  have  spoken  to  Sena- 
tor Bradley,  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment,  regarding  the  reference 
to  'unwarranted  and  disruptive  inter- 
national politics. " 

He  assured  me  that  the  words  do  not 
refer  to  the  boycott  of  the  Moscow 
games.  He  felt  that  boycott  was  war- 
ranted, as  did  I. 

On  that  basis.  I  can  support  the 
amendment.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  (when  his  name 
was  called).  Present. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdnor],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DAmato],  the  Senator  from  Florida 


[Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jepsen],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Matting- 
ly],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tribue], 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner),  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr,  Bump- 
ers], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  Ccmnecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  HuDdleston],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg].  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr,  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  TsoNGAS],  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vetmont  (Mr.  Leahy]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr, 
Burdick],  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  48, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

(I^oUcall  Vote  No.  137  Leg. J 
I  YEAS— 48 
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Strnnis 
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Goldwater 

Murkowski 
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Helms 

Packwood 

Bradley 
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Johnston 
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Chafee 
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Riegle 
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Rudman 

Cohen 
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Sasser 
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Levin 

Simpson 

DeConcini 
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Dixon 

Lugar 

Symms 
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Mathias 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Malsunaga 
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Weicker 
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Hatch 

Roth 

Denton 

Hecht 

Stevens 

Dole 

Heflin 

Thurmond 

Durenljerger 

Heinz 

Wallop 
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Hollings 

Wilson 
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McClure 

Gorton 

Nickles 
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Abdnor 

Cranston 

Hawkins 

Andrew.s 

DAmato 

Huddleston 

Bumpers 

Dodd 

Humphrey 

Burdick 

Exon 

Jepsen 

Cochran 

Hart 

Kennedy 

So  Mr.  Bradley's  amendment  (No. 
3232)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3231 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  change  my  pending  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree  from  "re- 
solve" to  "it  is  declared  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
unanimous-consent  request  is  pending. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Chair  state  the 
request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  that  the  first-degree  amend- 
ment be  modified. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  object  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Title  I, 
United  States  Code  sec.  103  reads  as 
follows: 

No  enacting  or  resolving  words  shall  be 
used  in  any  section  of  an  Act  or  resolution 
of  Congress  except  in  the  first. 

The  amendment  falls  as  being  out  of 
order.  The  second-degree  amendment 
falls. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3234 

(Purpose:  Amendment  to  reaffirm  U.S. 

policy  toward  Cuba) 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  3234. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

■  Sec.  .  It  is  declared  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  Slates  to  continue  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  Cuba  the 
policy  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Resolution  enti- 
tled "A  Joint  Resolution  Expressing  the  De- 
termination of  the  United  Slates  with  Re- 
spect to  the  Situation  In  Cuba."  passed  by 
Ihe  Senate  on  September  20.  1962  and  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  September 
26.  1962.  and  signed  into  law  by  the  I*resi- 
denl  on  October  3.  1962  (76  Slat.  697)  as  fol- 
lows:". 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until 
the  Senator  loses  his  right  to  modify 
his  own  first-degree  amendment,  the 
second-degree  amendment  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

I  think  if  we  will  be  able  to  go  over 
the  amendment  we  might  be  able  to 
ease  the  way.  I  wish  to  see  it  before  we 
have  it. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
modify  my  amendment  that  is  pending 
3,t  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  3234),  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  follows: 

Add  at  ihe  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  It  is  declared  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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That  11  is  the  pohcy  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  in  its  rela 
tions  with  the  Government  of  Cuba  the 
policy  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Resolution  enti 
tied  A  Joint  Resolution  Expressing  the  De 
termination  of  the  United  States  with  Re 
spect  to  the  Situation  In  Cuba.'  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  September  20.  1962  and  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  September 
26.  1962.  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi 
dent  on  October  3.  1962  (76  Stal  697)  as  fol 
lows:". 

Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an 
nouncing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823.  de 
clared  that  the  United  States  would  consid 
er  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  To  extend  their  system  to  any  por 
tion  of  this  Hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety  ".  and 

Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  States,  and.  consequently,  each 
one  of  the  said  contracting  parlies  under 
takes  to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the 
excercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  recognized  by  arti- 
cle 51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na 
tions".  and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  of  Punia  del 
Este  in  January  1962  declared:  The  present 
Government  of  Cuba  has  identified  itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist  ide 
ology.  has  established  a  political,  economic, 
and  social  system  based  on  that  doctrine, 
and  accepu  military  assistance  from  extra 
continental  Communist  powers,  including 
even  the  threat  of  military  intervention  in 
America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  . 
and  Whereas  the  international  Communist 
movement  has  increasingly  extended  into 
Cuba,  its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  influence;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  a/  Rrp- 
resentatnes  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  is  determined— 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex 
tending,  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere; 

(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
Stales;  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom  loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination: 

Provided  furthei  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  change  or  otherwise 
affect  the  standards  and  procedures  provid- 
ed in  the  National  Security  Act  ol  1947.  as 
amended;  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended;  and  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution of  1973.  This  act  does  not  constitute 
the  statutory  authorization  for  introduction 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  contemplat 
ed  by  the  War  Powers  Re.solution. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  amendment  No. 
3234.  as  modified,  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms].  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D  AmatoI.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATERl.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
JepsenI.  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingi.y],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
ford], are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins],  would  vote  ■yea." 

Mr  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Exon].  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Huddleston],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor].  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  77. 
nays  3.  as  follows: 

IRoUrall  Vote  No,  138  Leg  1 
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Symms"  amendment  (No. 
3234),  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  as  well  as 
with  the  minority  leader,  and  I  wish  to 
say  that  it  appears  to  me  that  we  can 
make  good  progress  until  well  into  the 
evening  tonight.  I  would  like  to  finish 
tonight,  but  in  all  fairness,  I  do  not 
think  we  can.  Given  tlie  number  of 
amendments  that  have  been  listed  on 
this  side  alone.  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
likely that  we  can  finish  this  evening. 

Therefore,  after  consulting  with  the 
manager  on  this. side,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  will  be  in  until 
perhaps  past  midnight  this  evening.  I 
would  urge  Senators  to  consider  that 
it  will  be  late  and  as  long  as  we  are 
making  good  progress,  we  will  stay, 
and  stay  well  into  the  evening.  As  I 
say,  perhaps  midnight. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  Senators, 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  now  continue 
with  amendments. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  all  Senators  who  supported 
us  on  that  last  amendment.  That 
amendment  was  voted  on  in  1982  here 
in  the  Senate.  There  has  been  ade- 
quate debate  on  it.  In  fact.  I  think  the 
debate  lasted  about  2  days  at  that 
time.  The  amendment  is  self-explana- 
tory. 

We  did  have  a  slight  technical  diffi- 
culty in  presenting  the  amendment.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey, 
Senator  Bradley,  who  aided  in  the 
modification  of  the  amendment  to  put 
it  in  order,  for  his  support  on  the 
amendment.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3235 

(Purpose:  Requesting  that  the  President 
study  crude  oil  exports) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  bin  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  MintKOW- 

SKi]    proposes    an    amendment    numbered 

3235. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128  between  lines  12  and  13 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

presidential  report  on  crude  oil  EXPORT 

Sec  1019.  Not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
and  his  recommendation  regarding  the 
export  of  domestically  produced  crude  oil, 
particularly  that  crude  oil  covered  by  Sec- 
lion  7(d)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  (SO  App.  U.S.C.  2406).  This  report 
shall  include  recommendations  on  the 
export  of  domestically  produced  crude  oil, 
particularly  on  the  advisability  of  retaining 
section  7(d)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  These  recommendations  shall  be  based 
on  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  issues  auid 
related  data  concerning  exports  of  crude  oil. 

This  review  shall  include,  but  is  not  limit- 
ed to,  the  effect  of  such  exports  on  the 
energy  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  especially  as  it  applies  to  the  securi- 
ty of  our  armed  forces  overseas;  the  energy 
and  national  security  of  our  allies;  the  role 
of  such  exports  in  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icymaking; the  impact  of  such  exports  in 
the  marititne  industry,  the  oil  industry,  and 
other  industries;  the  impact  of  such  exports 
on  Federal  Government  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures the  effect  of  such  exports  on  in- 
centives for  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States;  the  effects 
of  such  exports  on  the  efficient  allocation 
of  resources;  and  the  legal  impediments  to 
such  exports. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  advised  by  the  minority 
manager.  Senator  Nunn,  that  one  Sen- 
ator who  will  be  arriving  in  a  few  mo- 
ments wants  to  study  the  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  withhold  any  action 
until  that  Senator  arrives. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  a 
simple  one.  It  would  require  that  a 
study  be  made  on  the  implications  of 
exporting  domestically  produced  crude 
oil  from  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
some  of  my  colleagues  will  remember 
that  we  dealt  with  this  matter  earlier 
in  March.  At  that  time,  the  Senate 
voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act  which 
would  create  a  study  commission.  That 
amendment  and  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  are  now  pending  in  confer- 
ence. There  are  a  number  of  issues  to 
be  worked  out  in  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  among  the  conferees.  It 
could  be  tied  up.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
looking  for  an  appropriate  vehicle  for 
the  study  amendment  to  be  attached 
to.  I  have  chosen  this  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  this  does  not  in 
any  way  authorize  or  address  the  ques- 
tion of  exporting  domestically  pro- 
duced crude   oil   outside  the   United 


States.  It  specifically  addresses  the  ap- 
propriateness of  studying  whether  or 
not  at  some  future  time  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  export  oil  outside  the 
United  States. 

The  amendment  was  directed  as  a 
consequence  of  a  reality  that  exists 
where  the  energy  security  of  nearly  a 
half-million  Americans  overseas,  who 
are  responsible  for  our  national  securi- 
ty and  the  security  of  our  allies,  is 
somewhat  in  question.  This  was 
brought  out  at  a  meeting  that  I  had 
with  Gen.  Robert  Sennewald,  com- 
mander of  U.S.  forces  in  Korea,  Chief 
of  U.S.  Command  in  Korea.  It  was 
General  Sennewald's  contention  that 
our  forces  in  Korea  must  depend  on 
their  fuel  supply;  that  is,  their  jet  fuel, 
diesel  fuel,  and  other  fuels,  from 
Korean  refiners.  There  is  no  assurance 
whatsoever  that  in  an  emergency, 
wherever  it  may  be  or  if  it  is  quite  pro- 
longed, the  Koreans  would  be  able  to 
assure  the  continuation  of  oil  supply 
to  our  military  forces,  inasmuch  as  the 
Korean  supplies  are  dependent  on 
sources  from  the  Mideast. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  our  Govern- 
ment has  stated  that  it  will  help  in  the 
attempt  to  find  new  sources  for  Korea 
in  the  event  their  supplies  are  disrupt- 
ed. Then  the  question  comes  to  mind. 
Who  will  take  care  of  our  forces  in 
Korea  if  their  conventional  supply  is 
curtailed? 

The  amendment  before  us  today 
merely  seeks  to  instruct  the  President 
to  study  the  situation  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  as  to  what 
action,  if  any,  he  feels  is  necessary  to 
promote  the  national  interest.  It  also 
specifies  that  one  of  the  areas  to  be 
studied  be  the  security  of  our  Armed 
Forces  overseas. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  supportive  of  this 
amendment.  It  has  been  discussed 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  military  authorization  bill  [Mr. 
Nunn],  and  been  cleared  with  Senator 
Tower.  I  defer  to  my  colleague  from 
Indiana,  who  is  managing  the  bill,  or 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
with  regard  to  accommodating  a  Sena- 
tor who  wants  to  see  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  stated,  on  this  side,  there  is 
no  problem  with  the  amendment,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  it.  I  under- 
stand Senator  Nunn  would  like  to  wait 
until  Senator  Sarbanes  has  returned 
and  seen  the  amendment.  I  shall  let 
him  speak  to  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  I  do 
not  believe,  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  that  I  can  say  for  certain, 
but  I  should  like  to  wait  for  one  other 
Senator  to  have  a  chance  to  see  that 
amendment.  I  ask  him  to  wait  for  pos- 
sibly 35  to  45  minutes  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  amendment.  I  have  no  problem 
with  the  amendment  myself. 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  wonder  if  he  could  tell  me 
procedurally,  what  would  be  the 
status. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  or  whatever  Senator  is  manag- 
ing the  bill  would  seek  unanimous  con- 
sent to  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  what 
I  would  like  to  do:  I  have  an  amend- 
ment myself  that  will  take  no  more 
than  5  minutes.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  set  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment aside  temporarily  and  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  be  the  pending 
business.  I  understand  we  are  going  to 
wait  for  another  Senator  to  return 
before  we  accept  the  Murkowski 
amendment,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  We  would  set  Senator 
Murkowski 's  amendment  aside  for 
Senator  Quayle's  amendment,  and  if 
another  amendment  is  ready,  we  could 
set  it  aside  again. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  If  that  is  OK  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  that  is  the 
way  we  would  like  to  proceed. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  agree,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  staff  call  me 
when  it  is  time  for  my  amendment  to 
be  brought  up. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  will  automatically  return 
as  the  pending  business.  It  is  the  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senate,  but  I 
think  what  we  shall  do  is  temporarily 
set  it  aside,  and  there  is  another 
amendment  I  would  like  to  get  into,  al- 
though we  shall  have  to  wait  to  see 
that. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I 
should  like  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment temporarily. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  The  Senator  could 
leave  it  pending  at  the  desk.  That 
would  force  us  to  deal  with  the  amend- 
ment as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  leave  my  amendment  pending  at 
the  desk,  and  yield  the  floor  to  my  col- 
league from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Murkow- 
ski amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3182 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress of  a  report  on  programs  for  the  veri- 
fication of  compliance  with  the  1972  Bio- 
logical and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention 
and  a  ban  on  chemical  weapons  produc- 
tion, storage,  and  transfer) 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  3182. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle] 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Pres- 
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SLES,  Mr  BoscHWiTZ.  and  Mr  Dixon,  pro 
poses  an  amendment  numbered  3182. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  l)etwpen  line.s  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  REGARDING  .\  REPORT 
TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON  CERTAIN  VERIFICATION 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.     .  (a)  The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  that  the  Iran-Iraq  war  has  recentl.v 
demonstrated  a  marked  increase  in  the  pro 
liferation  of  technology  on  the  production 
of  chemical  weapons  and  an  increase  in  the 
willingness  of  nations  to  u.se  such  weapons 
in  armed  conflict: 

(2)  the  President  s  Report  to  Congress  on 
Soviet  Arms  Control  Noncompliance  con 
eluded  that  the  Soviet  Union  currentl.v 
maintains  an  offensive  biological  weapon.s 
capability  in  violation  of  the  1972  Biological 
and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention; 

(3)  that  experts  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  at  the  First 
World  Congress  on  New  Ceqjpounid.s  in  Bio 
logical  and  Chemical  WarTst/  held  at 
Ghent.  Belgium,  emphasized  that  better 
verification  of  the  u.se  of  chemical  weapons 
and  of  the  development  of  biological  and 
toxin  weapons  was  essential  to  strengthen 
the  1972  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention  and  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925; 

(4)  that  the  1972  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  is  up  for  review  m 
1985; 

(5)  that  the  United  States  is  anxious  to 
promote  and  strengthen  adherence  to  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and  the  1972  Bio 
logical  and  Chemical  Weapons  Convention 
and  is  vigorously  pursuing  a  comprehensive, 
verifiable,  international  agreement  to  ban 
chemical  weapons; 

(6)  that  any  comprehensive  agreement  in 
tended  to  ban  the  production,  storage,  and 
transfer  of  chemical  weapons  must  provide 
for  effective  measures  of  verification  and 
enforcement  and  that  in  order  for  the  1972 
Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention 
to  be  effective,  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  convention  must  be  verifiable;  and 

<7)  the  Congress  must  be  well  informed  re 
garding  existing  and  planned  programs  for 
verifying  compliance  with  the  1972  Biologi 
cal    and   Toxin    Weapons   Convention    and 
with  a  chemical  weapons  ban  agreement. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli 
gence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
comprehensive  report  identifying  and  evalu- 
ating the  following: 

( 1 )  Existing  and  planned  programs  to  sup- 
port verification  requirements  nece.ssary  to 
determine  compliance  with  the  1972  Biologi 
cal  and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention  and  a 
chemical  weapons  ban. 

(2)  The  budget  resources  necessary  to  sup- 
port verification  requirements  nece.s.sary  to 
determine  compliance  with  the  1972  Biologi- 
cal and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention  and  a 
chemical  weapons  ban. 

<c)  The  President  is  requested  to  submit 
the  report  referred  to  in  subsection  ibi  to 


the  committees  referred  to  in  such  subsec- 
tion not  later  than  December  31.  1984. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
MoYNiHAN.  BoscHWiTZ.  DixoN.  and 
Pressler  be  added  as  original  co.spon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  not  only 
with  Senators  on  my  side  but  also  on 
the  minority  side.  I  believe  it  will  be 
accepted. 

This  amendment  is  very  simple  and 
very  direct.  It  asks  for  a  report  and  in- 
formation on  the  resource  capacity 
that  we  have  in  verifying  any  compli- 
ance with  biological  and  chemical  war- 
fare treaties  and  any  of  the  bans  that 
may  potentially  be  imposed.  As  the 
Chair  well  knows,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  recently  called  upon 
the  world  to  enter  into  a  total  ban  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  an 
idea  that  was  supported  by  this  Sena- 
tor and.  I  know,  a  number  of  others. 
What  this  amendment  directs  itself  to 
is  not  only  that  specific  prospective 
proposal  that  may  or  may  not  be  im- 
plemented but  the  idea  of  trying  to 
garner  enough  factual  information  on 
whether  or  not  we  have  enough  re- 
sources allocated  within  the  agencies 
to  verify  this  proposal  or  any  other 
proposal  which  may  occur.  I  might 
just  read  what  we  are  asking.  It  is  very 
straightforward. 

We  are  asking  for  existing  and 
planned  programs  to  support  verifica- 
tion requirements  neces.sary  to  deter- 
mine compliance  with  the  1972  Biolog- 
ical and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention 
and  a  chemical  weapons  ban.  We  also 
ask  for  the  budget  resources  neces.sary 
to  support  verification  requirements 
necessary  to  determine  the  compliance 
with  the  1972  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  and  the  chemical 
weapons  ban. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  months 
there  has  been  considerable  concern 
that  the  international  inhibitions  re- 
garding the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
and  the  production  and  development 
of  biological  weapons  may  be  breaking 
down.  Earlier  this  year  the  President's 
report  to  Congress  on  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol noncompliance  concluded  that  the 
Soviet  Union  currently  maintains  an 
offensive  biological  weapons  capability 
in  violation  of  the  1972  Biological  and 
Toxin  Weapons  Convention.  Evidence 
of  such  a  capability  recently  was  con- 
firmed in  a  story  that  ran  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  the  alarm  Soviet 
scientists  them.selves  have  expressed 
about  Soviet  activities  in  this  area. 

Experts  at  the  recent  meetings  of 
the  American  Association  of  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  at  the  First 
World  Congress  on  New  Compounds  in 
Biological  and  Chemical  Warfare  al.so 
confirmed  the  growing  international 
trend  toward  the  use  and  manufacture 


of  chemical  weapons  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  elsewhere.  Experts  at  both 
meetings  were  anxious  that  verifica- 
tion be  strengthened  to  assure  contin- 
ued adherence  to  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925  banning  the  use  of  chemical 
agents  and  to  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention,  which  is  up  for 
review  next  year. 

I  share  this  concern  and  want  to  be 
sure  that  our  verification  capabilities 
in  the  areas  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  is  as  good  as  it  can  be.  I  am 
not  entirely  convinced  that  this  is  so. 

Earlier  this  March  I  learned  that  as 
a  part  of  the  Presidents  report  on 
Soviet  noncompliance  on  arms  control 
an  internal  review  had  been  done  to 
determine  what  funding  levels  should 
be  to  improve  our  ability  to  verify  ex- 
isting arms  control  agreements.  The 
President  has  proposed  an  internation- 
al, comprehensive  ban  on  the  produc- 
tion, storage,  or  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons and  the  1972  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  is  up  for  review 
next  year. 

It  is  itnperative  that  Congress  be 
fully  apprised  of  what  the  administra- 
tion believes  it  needs  to  accomplish 
the  arms  control  objectives  we  all  sup- 
port. It  is  for  this  reason  that  Senators 
MoYNiHAN.  BOSCHWITZ.  DixoN.  and 
Pressler  have  joined  me  in  supporting 
an  amendment  that  would  have  the 
President  report  in  December  moneys 
that  will  be  needed  to  fulfill  verifica- 
tion requirements  of  both  the  Biologi- 
cal and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention 
and  the  President's  proposed  ban  on 
chemical  weapons. 

What  my  amendment  would  do  is  ex- 
press the  .sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  file  a  report  Decem- 
ber 31.  1984,  with  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  House.  This 
report  would  identify  and  evaluate  the 
existing  and  planned  programs  to  sup 
port  verification  requirements  neces- 
sary to  determine  compliance  with  the 
1972  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention  and  the  President's  pro- 
posed chemical  weapons  ban  and  speci- 
fy what  moneys  are  needed  to  support 
these  programs.  This  report  would 
enable  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  to  determine  what  funding 
would  be  appropriate  for  these  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  staffs  of  the  Senate  Intelligence 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees have  reviewed  this  amendment  as 
have  the  legal  counsels  at  State, 
ACDA,  and  Defense  and  have  lent  it 
their  support.  If  we  are  serious  about 
doing  something  about  stopping  chem- 
ical and  biological  war,  I  believe  pas- 


sage of  this  amendment  is  the  least  we 
can  do. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
this  is  a  constructive  amendment.  I 
think  it  will  provide  information  that 
we  need.  It  is  a  subject  that  is  ex- 
tremely important,  extremely  compli- 
cated. This  report,  I  think,  will  be  very 
useful  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  to  the  Senate.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BOSCHWITZ).  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3182)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AIMENDMENT  no.  3235 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  Murkowski 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
still  waiting.  I  think  unless  the  minori- 
ty member  has  an  objection,  I  shall 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
see  if  there  might  be  another  amend- 
ment we  can  take  up  and  dispose  of 
while  we  are  awaiting  the  comment  of 
another  Senator  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  will  with- 
hold the  quorum  call  for  just  a 
moment,  I  urge  our  colleagues  on  this 
side  who  have  amendments  to  bring 
them  over  now.  The  more  amend- 
ments we  handle  this  afternoon,  the 
better  chance  there  is  that  we  may  not 
be  here  all  night  tonight,  although 
with  the  number  of  amendments  we 
have  pending,  it  looks  like  it  will  be  a 
very  late  evening.  I  hope  we  will  not 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  marking 
time  during  the  daylight  hours  and 
staying  up  all  night.  If  amendments 
are  not  presented,  that  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  scenario  that  will  likely  unfold. 
I  hope  people  on  both  sides  who  have 
amendments  will  come  forward  and 
present  them. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  pending'.  It  will  require  unan- 
imous consent  to  set  it  aside. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  to  permit  the 


Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  offer 
his  amendment  and,  further,  upon  dis- 
position of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
once  again  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  3236 

(Purpose:  To  make  certain  minor  and  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first 
Congress)) 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  inmiediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendent  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The   Senator    from    South    Dakota    (Mr. 

Abdnor).  for  himself  and  Mr.  Pell,  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  3236. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

AMENDMENTS  TO  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM    , 

Sec.  .  (a)(1)  Section  3(d)(2)(B)  of  the  Act 
of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874. 
Eighty-first  Congress)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
prorate  the  amounts  computed  under  this 
subparagraph  attributable  to  the  number  of 
children  determined  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b),  or  both.". 

(2)(A)  The  second  sentence  of  .section 
3(d)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section,  the". 

(B)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"special  provisions 

"(h)  Any  local  educational  agency  for 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  are  cot^minous  with  the 
boundaries  of  a  military  installation  and 
which  is  not  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  subsection  (d)(2)(B^shall  receive  100 
percent  of  the  amounts  to  which  such 
agency  is  entitled  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.". 

(b)(1)  The  last  two  sentences  of  section 
5(c)  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress)  (as 
added  by  section  23  of  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981) 
are  redesignated  as  subsection  ( h )  of  section 
5  of  that  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  De- 
cember 8,  1983. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  allow- 
ing me  to  offer  this  amendment  at  this 
time.  Last  week,  I  offered  two  amend- 
ments dealing  with  impact  aid. 


Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  will 
recall  that  the  first  amendment,  which 
was  cosponsored  by  Senator  Pell  and 
43  of  our  colleagues,  reauthorizes  for  5 
years  Public  Law  81-874.  This  amend- 
ment, which  has  adopted  last  Wednes- 
day, increases  the  authority  for  the 
program  from  $565  million  to  $700  mil- 
lion, increases  authority  for  section  2 
of  the  statute  from  $20  million  to  $30 
million,  and  reauthorizes  at  one-third 
of  entitlement  category  B  payments. 

The  second  amendment  I  offered 
contained  five  provisions,  the  most 
substantive  of  which  struck  the  regu- 
lations proposed  last  March  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  today  contains 
three  provisions— the  language  strik- 
ing the  regulations  and  one  other  pro- 
vision the  Department  raised  objec- 
tion to,  are  no  longer  part  of  my 
amendment.  I  have  thrown  in  the 
towel  on  those. 

This  amendment  ensures  that  pay- 
ments made  under  section  3(d)(2)(B) 
of  the  statute  will  not  be  prorated, 
provides  no  less  than  100  percent  of 
entitlement  under  section  3(A)  for  dis- 
tricts which  are  coterminous  with  mili- 
tary installations,  and  places  a  provi- 
sion enacted  last  year  for  the  State  of 
Hawaii  as  part  of  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  tech- 
nical amendments  package,  in  a  sepa- 
rate section  of  the  statute.  Since  the 
Hawaii  provision  was  attached  to  a 
section  of  Public  Law  81-874  that  the 
appropriations  language  usually 
waives,  this  amendment  places  the 
Hawaii  provision  in  its  own  section  to 
ensure  it  is  recognized  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  that  this 
amendment  has  been  (Cleared  by  both 
the  chairman's  and  ranking  member's 
staff.  Further,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  language  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion [NSBA],  the  National  Education 
Association  [NEA],  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators 
[AASA],  and  the  National  Association 
of  Federally  Impacted  Schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  I  received  from  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Education  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed regulations  which  have  pro- 
voked so  much  controversy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary. 

June  15,  1984. 
Hon.  James  Abdnor, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Abdnor:  As  you  know,  the 
Department  published  proposed  regulations 
on  March  30,  1984,  that  would  govern  pay- 
ments under  Section  3  of  the  Impact  Aid 
Program.  These  regulations  were  proposed 
principally  because  a  Federal  District  Court 
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invalidated  one  of  the  Department's  main 
procedures  for  setting  local  contribution 
rates. 

Based  on  the  many  public  comments  re- 
ceived in  response  to  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, we  plan  to  adopt  the  major  sugnes- 
tions  of  the  commenters  and  include  a 
•hold- harmless"  provision  for  fiscal  year 
(FYi  1984  that  provides  siRnificantly  higher 
local  contribution  rates  than  proposed  in 
the  regulations.  These  rates— increased  by 
37  57  percent  over  the  1981  rate  to  adjust 
for  the  increase  in  the  per  pupil  exc>endi- 
ture  since  1981— should  distribute  funds  so 
as  to  cause  little  or  no  disruption  to  impact- 
ed districts. 

In  July  the  Department  expects  to  i.ssue 
final  regulations  governing  the  rates  on 
which  payments  are  based  for  FY  1984  and 
beyond.  In  developing  these  reculations.  the 
Department  has  attempted  to  devi.se  meth- 
ods for  determining  local  contribution  rates 
based  on  objective  factors  that  produce  eq- 
uitable payments.  Although  we  believe  the 
methods  are  fair,  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress continue  to  express  concern.  There 
fore,  we  will  take  additional  public  comment 
on  these  regulations,  as  they  affect  Impact 
Aid  paymenus  beyond  FY  1984.  for  a  period 
of  60  days  after  they  are  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  During  this  time,  we  will 
work  with  you  and  your  staff  and  wi'h 
other  interested  Members  of  Congre.ss  tc 
ensure  the  regulations  are  as  fair  and  equi- 
table as  possible. 

We  believe  the  additional  comment  period 
will  provide  ample  opportunity  to  make 
changes  in  the  regulations,  if  needed,  very 
early  in  FY  1985  Our  principal  goal  is  to 
provide  Impact  Aid  assistance  to  applicant 
districts  fairly,  and  in  a  prompt  and  orderly 
fashion  to  avoid  disrupting  their  budget 
cycles. 

We  appreciate  and  share  your  concern 
that  Impact  Aid  payments  be  made  on  an 
equitable  basis.  I  remain  convinced  it  is  im 
portant  to  continue  to  work  with  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  staffs  in  order  to  alle 
viate  concerns  about  payments  under  this 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Gary  L.  Jones. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues several  elements  I  view  as  key 
to  a  discussion  of  the  regulations. 
First,  it  is  not  this  Senator,  nor  Sena- 
tor MfxCHER.  who  wishes  to  alter  tn? 
status  quo  with  respect  to  the  rates  es- 
tablished for  impact  districts.  Rather, 
it  is  the  Department  of  Education 
which  is  seeking  to  change  the  method 
by  which  rates  are  established  for  dis- 
tricts which  utilize  individually  select- 
ed comparable  districts  to  determme 
their  local  contribution  rates,  the  De- 
partment feels  compelled  to  take  this 
action  since  it  has  been  unable  to 
defend  in  Federal  district  court  a  prac- 
tice it  has  used  for  a  number  of 
years— the  so-called  $50  rule— which 
has  never  been  codified  in  statute  or 
regulations. 

In  addition,  the  Department  has 
some  additional  problems  to  contend 
with  as  a  result  of  the  overpayments  it 
made  to  many  districts  earlier  this 
year.  This  problem,  which  I  alluded  to 
a  couple  of  months  ago  in  my  state- 
ment on  the  Melcher  amendment, 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 


ment incorrectly  interpreted  language 
in  the  first  continuing  resolution  rela- 
tive to  preliminary  payments  to  feder- 
ally impacted  districts.  The  continuing 
resolution  provided  that  moneys  for 
those  programs  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Labor-HHS.  and  Education  Sub- 
commmittee  should  be  distributed  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  were  during 
the  prior  fiscal  year— fiscal  year  1983. 
A  colloquy  between  Senator  Weicker 
and  myself  clarified  this  further.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Department  paid  all  dis- 
tricts 75  percent  of  their  prior  year 
payment,  as  opposed  to  75  percent  to 
super  A  districts,  and  50  percent  of  the 
prior  year  payment  to  all  other  im- 
pacted districts.  Consequently,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
many  districts  are  receiving  overpay- 
ment notices  from  the  Department  of 
Education.  It  is  in  part  this  situation 
of  overpayments  which.  I  believe  is 
prompting  the  Department  to  pursue 
a  change  in  rate  policy  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

It  has  also  become  clear  to  me  that 
the  Department  has  lost  sight  of  the 
purpose  of  this  program.  Regardless  of 
how  one  might  feel  about  the  fact  that 
the  fiscal  year  1984  appropriations  act 
provides  a  higher  rate  of  payment  for 
super  A  and  super  B  districts,  that  is 
in  fact  the  intent  of  Congress.  For 
better  or  for  worse,  the  Department  is 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  98-139. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  the  hope  of 
this  Senator,  that  with  additional  dol- 
lars available  for  impact  aid,  we  will  be 
able  to  ensure  that  all  federally  im- 
pacted districts  receive  higher  pay 
ments  than  they  did  during  fiscal  year 

1983.  or  than  some  may  in  fiscal  year 

1984.  In  the  long  run.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  any  federally  impacted  district 
for  Congress  to  provide  a  much  higher 
rale  of  payment  for  some  districts 
than  for  others. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  coming 
months,  we  can  work  together  to 
ensure  that  any  new  regulations  will 
not  affect  adversely  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment districts  in  the  States  which  cur- 
rently use  comparable  districts  receive. 
Finally.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  in 
the  event  the  regulations  proposed  in 
March,  or  any  substantially  similar,  do 
take  effect,  a  number  of  districts  in 
my  State,  and  in  some  17  other  States, 
may  receive  significantly  smaller  pay- 
ments in  fiscal  year  1985— despite  the 
fact  we  have  agreed  to  authorize  a 
$135  million  increase  in  program 
funds. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  express  my  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor].  pro- 
viding for  the  distribution  of  impact^ 
aid  funds. 

Last  week  I  joined  the  distinguished 
Senator  in  offering  an  amendment  to 
increase  impact  aid  authorizations  to 


$700  million.  I  am  most  pleased  that 
the  Senate  adopted  that  amendment 
which  will  help  to  ensure  that  school 
districts  in  federally  affected  areas 
have  sufficient  resources  to  provide 
adequate  educational  services.  I  am 
also  supporting  this  amendment  which 
will  clarify  the  allocation  of  funds 
under  .section  3(d)(2)(B)  of  the  statute 
and  under  section  3(A)  for  districts 
which  are  coterminous  with  military 
installation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  including  a  technical  provision  in- 
tended to  facilitate  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  provision  enacted  into  law 
last  year  as  part  of  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  tech- 
nical amendments. 

The  provision  passed  by  Congress 
last  year  allows  Hawaii,  the  only  State 
with  a  statewide  school  district,  to  sub- 
divide its  school  district  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  impact  aid  formula.  This 
provision  was  attached  to  section  5(c) 
of  Public  Law  81-874.  This  section  sets 
out  the  impact  aid  tier  system  to  be 
used  when  impact  aid  funds  are  espe- 
cially low.  For  the  past  several  years, 
appropriations  language  has  waived 
section  5(c).  Consequently,  a  question 
has  been  rai.sed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  as  to  the  applicability  of 
the  Hawaii  provision.  This  amendment 
simply  takes  the  Hawaii  provision  out 
of  section  5(c)  and  places  it  in  its  own 
section,  thus  clarifying  the  status  of 
the  Hawaii  provision. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  recorded  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Abdnor  amendment 
passed  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
ask  my  friend  from  South  Dakota  a 
couple  of  questions.  As  I  understand 
it.  the  other  evening  when  this  amend- 
ment was  proposed  and  we  asked  that 
it  be  withdrawn,  the  Senator  gracious- 
ly did  that  until  we  could  study  it  fur- 
ther; and  that  amendment  at  that 
time  specifically  overturned  certain  of 
Department  of  Education  regulations. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Proposed  regulations. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Proposed  regulations.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  amend- 
ment we  now  have  before  the  Senate 
does  not  do  it.  That  portion  of  the 
amendment  has  been  deleted. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  put  a  state- 
ment in  the  Record  about  the  regula- 
tions, but  there  is  no  directive  to  the 
Department  of  Education  on  those  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  my  further  under- 
standing that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment now  rearranges  certain  portions 
of  the  $700  million  impact  aid  fund;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  It  simply  clarifies  the 
different  sections  of  the  statute.  The 
$700  million  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
refers  to,  if  that  same  figure  becomes 
authorized  and  is  appropriated,  the 
appropriations  committees  will  defcide 
how  the  funds  are  ultimately  to  be  dis- 
tributed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  there  not  permission 
for  the  Secretary,  or  within  the  Secre- 
tary's discretion,  to  provide  additional 
funds  in  a  certain  limited  number  of 
districts? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  amendment  en- 
sures that  several  of  the  Nation's  most 
heavily  impacted  districts  will  not 
have  their  payments  prorated:  This 
language  is  compatible  with  this  year's 
appropriations  language.  Also,  let  me 
assure  the  Senator  that  South  Dakota 
does  not  have  any  districts  in  the  co- 
terminous category— three  are  in 
Texas,  two  are  in  Arizona,  and  one  is 
in  Kansas. 

Mr.  NUNN.  But  the  Secretary  could, 
under  this,  take  portions  of  the  $700 
million  and  shift  a  very  small  portion 
to  districts  that  have  unique  problems, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  He  is  given  the  au- 
thority to  ensure  that  payments  to 
these  districts  are  not  prorated.  How- 
ever, at  this  point  in  time,  before  the 
$700  miilion  authorization  approved 
by  the  Senate  becomes  law,  and  prior 
to  action  by  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees relative  to  fiscal  year  1985 
funding  for  impact  aid,  it  is  premature 
to  talk  of  a  shift  in  funds.  Congress 
has  not  yet  determined  how  to  distrib- 
ute funds  for  impact  aid  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  have 
an  estimate  about  how  much  money 
could  be  involved  in  this  shifting  in 
the  discretionary?  It  is  my  understand- 
ing it  i$  a  very  limited  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Collectively,  the  dis- 
tricts addressed  in  this  amendment  are 
probably  not  assured  of  more  than  $5 
million  over  and  above  what  they 
might  otherwise  receive  in  the  event 
the  appropriations  provisions  for  fiscal 
year  19S5  are  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  fiscal  year  1984  bill 
(Public  Law  98-139). 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  the  understand- 
ing I  have,  also. 

And  the  portion  that  specifically 
overrules  the  proposed  regulation  has 
been  deleted? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Yes;  it  has. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  on  this 
side. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  for  his  leadership  in  this  area. 


On  behalf  of  the  school  systems  of 
Hawaii,  I  thank  him  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certainly  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor]. 

The  amendment  (No.  3236)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  allowing  me  to  bring 
the  amendment  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mur- 
kowski  amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3237 

(Purpose:  To  earmark  $860,000  of  research 
and  development  funds  of  the  Army  for 
the  development  of  ceramic  elements  for 
rotating  valves  for  use  in  certain  type  en- 
gines) 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 

wiTz]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Symms  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  3237. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(e)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Army 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
subsection  (a),  $860,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  development  of  ceramic  ele- 
ments for  rotating  valves  for  use  in  automo- 
tive and  other  engines. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  amendment  that  deals  with 


the  development  of  a  new  ceramic  ele- 
ment for  rotary  valves  that  would  be 
used  in  automotive  and  other  engines. 
It  is  a  new  technology  that  is  designed 
to  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  and 
reliability  of  combat  vehicle  engines. 
It  was  funded  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
DOD  appropriations  bill  at  $500,000, 
and  it  was  authorized  last  year  as  well, 
Mr.  President. 

This  amendment  would  continue 
that  research  inasmuch  as  the  devel- 
opment of  a  ceramic  element  for 
rotary  valves  would  be  of  great  use  to 
the  military.  This  amendment  will 
keep  the  authorization  going  for  an- 
other year,  and  would  continue  this 
important  research. 

The  appropriation  and  authorization 
last  year  will  bring  the  valve  to  the  po- 
sition where  it  is  used  in  the  larger 
one-cylinder  engine.  This  year  the  au- 
thorization moneys  would  be  spent  to 
include  the  multicylinder  engine  in 
the  use  of  this  valve. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  believe  it  is 
a  meritorious  amendment,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  This  will 
be  an  item  in  conference.  I  will  ask  the 
Army  and  others  questions  about  it, 
and  get  their  views  little  more  than  I 
have  now.  I  think  this  amendment  is 
certainly  worthy  of  being  taken  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3237)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
3.£rccci  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  listening  in  their  offices  that  three 
lights,  if  three  lights  indeed  appeared 
in  their  office,  or  elsewhere,  was  a 
malfunction  of  the  signal  system.  The 
quorum  that  was  initiated  was  a  two- 
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bell  quorum,  not  a  three-bell.  It  wa^ 
not  a  live  quorum. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  again,  and  we  will  see  if  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  wonders  of 
technology  can  produce  a  different 
result. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  323S 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  on  the  Murkowski  amendment 
for  some  time.  It  has  been  set  aside  I 
think  about  three  times  to  accommo- 
date other  amendments. 

Senator  Murkowski  was  good 
enough  to  respond  to  our  entreaties  to 
Senators  to  come  over,  deal  with  their 
amendments;  and.  I  think  we  should 
go  ahead  and  proceed  with  debate  on 
it.  I  understand  that  Senator  Sarbanes 
has  an  interest  in  it.  is  here,  and  ready- 
to  debate.  I  think  we  should  continue 
the  debate  on  this,  and  try  to  dispose 
of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  managers  of  the  bill  that  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  also  has  some 
interest,  and  I  was  delaying  slightly  to 
enable  him  to  come  to  the  floor  so  we 
can  address  this  matter  with  Senator 
Murkowski. 

It  would  be  my  intention  to  provide 
that  opportunity  to  him  in  any  event. 

If  the  manager  wants  us  to  discuss  it 
briefly  in  advance  of  that,  I  am  quite 
happy  to  do  that  as  well. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
afraid  that  if  we  get  into  the  business 
of  delaying  things  for  individual  Sena- 
tors to  get  to  the  floor,  it  is  going  to 
take  us  an  awfully  long  time  to  finish 
this  bill.  As  it  is.  we  are  going  to  be 
here  past  midnight  tonight.  I  know 
that  Senators  will  start  complaining 
aroimd  8  or  9  o'clock  tonight  that  we 
are  in  late-night  session.  But  no  one 
seems  to  be  coming  over  to  debate. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  is  everybody  knows  which  bill 
is  on  the  floor.  Many  people  know 
what  amendments  are  likely  to  be  of 
fered,  especially  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  them.  We  simply  have  to  take 
them  as  they  come  to  try  to  dispose  of 
them.  When  I  came  in  here  this  morn- 
ing, there  were  about  30  amendments 
pending.  I  think  we  have  disposed  of 
about  five  or  six.  There  are  now  49  or 
so  amendments. 


So  we  cannot  continue  this  way  to 
complete  action  on  this  bill  tomorrow 
night.  I  hope  the  debate  can  proceed 
on  this  matter. 

If  it  is  a  controversial  matter  that  re- 
quires a  record  vote,  we  will  have  a 
record  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  bill  manager, 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  to  accommodate  my 
friend  from  Maryland.  Senator  Sar- 
banes. I  send  to  the  desk  a  modifica- 
tion of  my  amendment.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  modification  was 
made  with  the  constructive  sugges- 
tions of  my  friend  from  Maryland.  I 
accepted  his  suggestion. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 

On  pagf  128  between  line.s  12  and  13 
in.sert  the  followins  new  section: 

PRESIDENTIAL  REPORT  ON  CRUDE  OIL  EXPORT 

Sec  1019.  Not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent .shall  .submit  to  the  ConKres.s  a  report 
and  hi.s  recommendation  regarding  the 
export  of  dome.stically  produced  crude  oil, 
particularly  that  crude  oil  covered  by  Sec- 
tion 7id)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2406)  The.se  recom- 
mendations shall  be  ba.sed  on  a  comprehen 
sive  review  of  the  i.s.sues  and  related  data 
concerning  exports  of  crude  oil. 

This  review  shall  include,  but  is  not  limit- 
ed to.  the  effect  of  such  exports  on  the 
energy  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  especially  as  it  applies  to  the  securi- 
ty of  our  Armed  Forces  overseas:  the  energy 
and  national  security  of  our  allies:  the  role 
of  such  exports  in  United  States  foreign  pol 
icymaking:  the  impact  of  such  exports  in 
the  maritime  industry,  the  oil  industry,  and 
other  industries:  the  impact  of  such  exports 
on  Federal  Government  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures: the  effect  of  such  exports  on  in- 
centives for  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  de 
velopment  in  the  United  Stales,  the  effects 
of  such  exports  on  the  efficient  allocation 
of  resources:  and  the  legal  impediments  to 
such  exports 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  state  to  the  Senator  that  at  the 
time  I  first  came  to  look  at  his  amend- 
ment. I  expressed  some  misgivings 
about  it.  including  I  think  the  particu- 
lar sentence  which  he  has  addressed. 
But  on  further  thought.  I  really  have 
difficulty  with  the  entire  amendment. 
I  say  that  to  the  Senator  because  it 
may  affect  whether  he  wants  to 
modify  it  or  not.  I  feel  that  this  bill  is 
the  wrong  vehicle  for  this  amendment. 

It  is  a  matter  involving  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  At  the  time  that 
legislation  was  considered  in  the 
Senate,  an  amendment  was  added  to 
it,  at  the  instance  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska,  which  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  an  advisory 
commission  to  study  the  export  of 
crude  oil.  Of  course,  that  amendment 
differs  significantly  from  the  one  now 


before  us.  But  at  least  that  amend- 
ment, whatever  misgivings  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  might  have  had  with 
respect  to  it.  addressed  the  pertinent 
legislation.  The  provision  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  an  issue  about  which 
t  he  Senator  from  Alaska  has  repeated- 
ly rai.sed  a  question— a  provision  con- 
tained within  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  If  I  may  re- 
spond to  that  particular  point,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Maryland  that  I  would 
refer  to  the  body  of  the  amendment 
starting  on  line  15. 

This  review  shall  include,  but  is  not  limit- 
ed to,  the  effect  of  such  exports  on  the 
energy  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  especially  as  it  applies  to  the  securi- 
ty of  our  Armed  Forces  overseas;  the  energy 
and  national  security  of  our  allies;  the  role 
of  such  exports  in  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icymaking: the  impact  of  such  exports  in 
the  maritime  industry,  the  oil  industry,  and 
otiier  industries:  the  impact  of  such  exports 
on  Federal  Government  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures: the  effect  of  such  exports  on  in- 
centives for  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States; 

I  would  remind  my  friend  from 
Maryland  there  is  specific  reference, 
again,  to  national  security.  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Gen.  Robert  W. 
Sennewald. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Headijuarters,  US.  Forces,  Korea. 
Subject:    Procurement    and    refinement    of 
crude  oil. 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  SENATOR  FRANK  H. 
MURKOWSKI 

Reference  your  question  'how  much 
crude  oil  (MOOAS.  DIESEL,  JP-4)  is  pro- 
cured and  refined  off-shore  versus  in  the 
ROK  in  support  of  US  Forces  Korea?':  the 
following  information  was  obtained  from 
the  Deputy  J4  (Col.  Beatty): 

a.  All  crude  oil  is  procured  and  refined  in 
ROK  by  Honam  Oil  Corporation,  which  is 
under  contract  from  Defense  Fuel  Supply 
Center  of  Defen.se  Logistics  Agency. 

b.  Contract  does  not  specify  crude  oil 
source,  but  only  that  a  finished  product  at  a 
specified  price  will  be  delivered  to  a  certain 
place  m  country. 

Robert  W.  Sennewald, 

General.  USA. 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  letter  per- 
tains to  the  refinement  of  crude  oil.  It 
states: 

Reference  your  question  "how  much 
crude  oil  (MOGAS.  DIESEL.  JP-4)  is  pro- 
cured and  refined  off-shore  versus  in  the 
ROK  in  support  of  U.S.  Forces  Korea?";  the 
following  information  was  obtained  from 
the  Deputy  J4  <Col.  Beatty): 

a.  All  crude  oil  is  procured  and  refined  in 
ROK  by  Honam  Oil  Corporation,  which  is 
under  contract  from  Defense  Fuel  Supply 
Center  of  Defense  Logistics  Agency. 

b.  Contract  does  not  specify  crude  oil 
source,  but  only  that  a  finished  product  at  a 
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specified  price  will  be  delivered  to  a  certain 
place  in  country. 

In  responding  to  the  concern  of  my 
friend  from  Maryland.  I  would  again 
point  out  the  significance  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment  which  refers  to  the 
authorization  of  a  study  group  to 
direct  its  attention  to  the  national  se- 
curity requirements  of  our  U.S.  troops 
overseas.  There  are  approximately 
570,000  of  our  military  people  depend- 
ent on  domestic  supplies  of  crude  oil 
refined  tn  those  various  countries,  all 
of  which,  without  exception,  are  de- 
pendent upon  Mideast  sources. 

If  those  sources  were  curtailed,  due 
to  a  blockade  in  the  Strait  of  Hormuz 
or  some  other  action,  the  question  is, 
how  well  examined  are  the  alterna- 
tives associated  with  supplying  those 
particular  needs  with  a  source  of  crude 
oil? 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  that  indeed  there  is  no 
provision.  Korea  is  not  under  the 
energy  security  agreement.  Those  par- 
ticular military  troops  of  ours  have  no 
assurance  that  there  has  even  been  a 
study  made  relative  to  the  need  to 
supply  that  military  capability  with 
crude  oil  so  that  it  can  operate. 

To  specifically  identify  more  narrow- 
ly, I  think  the  amendment  is  appropri- 
ate on  the  military  authorization  bill. 
It  responsibly  reflects  on  the  security 
needs  of  our  Armed  Forces  overseas 
and  explicitly  states  that,  as  opposed 
to  the  former  study  authorization  on 
the  Export  Administration  Act  which 
simply  stated  a  study  of  the  merits  of 
exporting  crude  oil  outside  the  United 
States. 

I  want  to  reassure  my  friend  from 
Maryland  that  in  no  way  does  this 
amendment  reflect  one  way  or  another 
on  the  propriety  of  exporting  oil  out- 
side the  United  States.  It  very  simply 
authorizes  a  study  and  nothing  more, 
emphasiting  the  national  security  of 
our  military  forces  overseas.  It  is 
solely  limited  to  that. 

I  would  be  happy  to  expand  further 
but  I  tried  to  direct  my  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  my  colleague  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  First.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  that  when  the  amend- 
ment providing  for  an  advisory  com- 
mission on  crude  oil  was  added  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  directed 
his  attention,  it  provided,  amongst 
other  things  that  the  commission 
should  examine  the  effect  of  such  ex- 
ports on  the  energy  and  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
So  those  particular  factors  were  en- 
compassed within  the  terms  of  that 
study,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
factors.  There  is  a  whole  list  with  re- 
spect to  the  impact  of  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you 
can  give  almost  any  issue  a  defense 
and  national  security  consequence. 


The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  to 
the  Senator  is  that  a  provision  with  re- 
spect to  a  study  commission  has  al- 
ready passed  through  the  Senate  and 
is  now  in  conference.  That  provision 
actually  was  much  broader,  more  com- 
prehensive. In  fact,  at  one  point,  in  re- 
sponse to  some  questions  on  the  floor, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  indicated 
that  the  commission  would  be  biparti- 
san; that  it  would  undertake  a  broad 
analysis;  that  it  would  undertake  to  do 
so  with  an  impartial  and  independent 
body  to  study  this  issue  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  administration 
and  the  Congress. 

Of  course,  what  we  have  here  being 
attached  to  the  defense  authorization 
bill  is  a  very  different  proposition. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  respond 
to  the  statement  made  by  my  col- 
league from  Maryland  that  in  no  way 
is  it  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  this  proposed  amendment 
would  amend  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  which  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  referred  to.  It  simply  identi- 
fies in  detail  a  consequence  of  what  is 
an  obvious  oversight,  any  attention 
being  given  to  the  military  require- 
ments for  the  utilization  of  crude  oil 
being  authorized  into  those  various 
countries  in  the  event  there  is  a  cur- 
tailment as  a  consequence  of  their  de- 
pendence on  Mideast  sources  from 
that  oil  flowing  within  those  various 
countries. 

Again  I  cite  the  situation  in  Korea. 
Our  military  mobility  is  dependent 
upon  crude  oil.  That  crude  oil  source  is 
from  oil  refined  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  that  is  brought  over  from  the 
Mideast.  I  ask  my  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  what  would  he 
propose  if  an  emergency  existed  to 
provide  that  country  with  an  immedi- 
ate source  of  crude  oil  so  that  our  mili- 
tary capability  would  be  protected? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  What  I  would  pro- 
pose is  that  in  an  emergency  situation 
the  President  proceed  under  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act,  propose  a  change  to  the 
Congress,  and  that  the  Congress  would 
agree  that  the  exports  would  occur. 

Second,  the  Senator's  present 
amendment  directs  the  President  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress.  This 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  which  provided  for  a  separate 
commission  to  look  into  this  matter. 

The  President  can  do  that  in  any 
event.  He  could  do  it  tomorrow,  he 
could  do  it  next  week,  he  could  do  it  a 
month  from  now,  or  he  could  do  it  6 
months  from  now.  In  other  words,  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  under- 
take such  an  action  if  he  so  chooses. 
we  can  send  a  report  and  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  Congress.  In  fact,  the  ad- 
ministration people  have  from  time  to 
time  studied  this  very  issue  which  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  brought  here 
to  the  floor. 


If  this  issue  is  going  to  be  examined 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
policy— and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  I  differ,  I  assume,  on  the  basic 
policy,  at  least  at  present— it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  commission  could  do  a 
study,  a  careful  and  objective  study, 
and  come  up  with  an  analysis  of  facts 
which  would  lead  people  to  revise  posi- 
tions they  have  heretofore  taken  on 
this  issue.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
opportunity  for  doing  that  rests  with 
the  amendment  establishing  a  commis- 
sion, which  was  included  in  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  That,  in  fact,  was 
a  much  broader  gauged  proposition 
than  the  one  that  is  now  before  us. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Perhaps  I  can 
answer  my  colleague  from  Maryland. 
With  regard  to  his  response  to  my 
question,  what  do  we  do  if  indeed 
there  were  an  energy  crisis  and  getting 
the  President  to  enact  his  emergency 
powers,  I  would  remind  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  that  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  has  certain  provisions 
the  President  would  have  to  meet. 
There  are  various  tests.  Among  them 
are  the  reference  to  the  consumer  test, 
where  the  President  has  to  show  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer with  regard  to  assurances  that 
there  would  be  no  price  increases. 

The  ability  to  do  this  in  a  punctual 
timeframe  is  the  whole  point  of  my 
amendment,  which  again  reflects  the 
necessity  of  studying  the  appropriate- 
ness of  recognizing  that  there  may  or 
may  not  be  deficiencies  in  the  present 
program.  If  there  are  not  deficiencies, 
obviously,  the  study  group  will  point 
that  out  and  there  will  be  no  changes. 
But  to  suggest  that  here,  we  have  a 
situation  where  we  propose  a  study 
group— we  do  not  know  what  that 
study  group  is  going  to  find.  It  may 
indeed  find  that  there  is  no  need  for 
any  further  recommendations  or  ac- 
tions. I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
findings  of  the  study  group.  But  to 
suggest  that  the  President  can  act  ex- 
pediently in  a  manner  which  would 
result  in  the  free  flow  of  oil  coming 
from  the  United  States  to  reinforce 
the  deficit  that  would  be  left  as  a  con- 
sequence of  a  Mideast  crisis,  I  think, 
reflects  less  than  a  realistic  examina- 
tion of  what  might  be  the  facts. 

The  facts  indeed  might  be  that  we 
do  not  have  adequate  protection;  the 
facts  might  be  that  we  do  not  have  an 
adequate  policy. 

My  colleague  makes  reference  to  the 
aspects  of  the  study  commission  and 
the  change.  In  these  times  of  deficits, 
the  proposal— the  advantage  of  the 
study  group  recommendation  covered 
in  the  amendment  is  specifically  with 
regard  to  a  savings  of  approximately 
$500,000,  inasmuch  as  the  proposed 
study  group  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  require 
very,  very  little  cost  in  comparison 
with    the    study    group    under    the 
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Export  Administration  Act.  which  is  a 
full-blown,  highly  paid  task  force  to 
study  the  issues. 

I  think  if  my  colleague  will  reflect 
on  the  merits  of  the  amendment,  the 
amendment  is  open  for  bipartisan  ex 
amination  on  the  merits  of  whether 
there  are  needed  improvements  or 
there  are  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  whatever  recommendation 
comes  down.  My  colleague  from  Mary- 
land would  suggest  that  we  not  au- 
thorize the  study,  that  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  it.  I  am  suggesting,  as  a 
consequence  of  trips  that  I  have  made 
in  connection  with  my  position  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Pacific  and  East 
Asian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  that. 
indeed,  our  military  situation  overseas 
is  jeopardized.  It  is  jeopardized  specifi- 
cally because  we  do  not  have  nor  have 
we  addressed  in  detail  what  kind  of 
policy  we  should  have  in  this  country 
if  sources  of  oil  in  the  Mideast  that  go 
to  Korea  are  cut  off. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  re- 
sponsible amendment.  I  think  it  is  ger 
mane  to  the  military  authorization  bill 
before   us.   and   I   urge   that   my   col 
leagues     consider      the      appropriate 
merits  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Alaska,  first  of  all.  that  the 
amendment  before  us  does  not  call  for 
a  study  commission.  Rather,  it  directs 
the  President  to  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress, a  report  or  recommendation. 
But  the  President  can  make  a  report 
or  recommendation  tomorrow  morning 
if  he  wants  to.  He  can  make  it  a  month 
from  now.  he  can  make  it  6  months 
from  now.  That  is  the  first  point. 

Second,  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  asserts  the  defense 
and  national  security  implications  of 
the  restriction  in  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  but  that  restriction  has 
many  other  implications  as  well.  That 
is  true  of  many  of  the  issues  covered 
by  the  Export  Administration  Act.  Of 
course,  previously,  the  study  commis- 
sion amendment  was  offered  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

Third,  that  amendment  called  for  a 
separate  commission  to  study  this 
matter.  There  were  assurances  given 
of  its  objective  nature,  its  independ- 
ence, its  impartiality,  bipartisanship. 
There  were  factors  listed  to  be  consid- 
ered—including, incidentally,  the  con- 
sumer factor  which,  of  course,  the 
Senator  has  dropped  altogether  In  the 
review  that  he  here  calls  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  maike  from  the  list  of  Items  to 
be  considered. 

In  fact,  it  is  instructive  to  compare 
the  items  listed  for  consideration 
when  we  were  talking  about  an  Inde- 
pendent commission  in  the  context  of 
the  debate  on  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  and  the  items  listed  here.  The 
comparison  is  particularly  instructive 


with  respect  to  those  that  have  been 
omitted. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  allow  my  friend  from  Maryland 
to  assume  that  I  am  willing  to  drop 
the  consumer  test.  Of  course,  that 
would  l)e  part  of  the  study.  I  fail  to 
understand  why  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land would  not  recognize  the  merits  of 
this  issue  for  what  It  is.  It  is  a  report 
to  Congress.  Congress  can  accept  it  or 
deny  it.  But  If  the  viewpoint  of  my  col- 
league from  Maryland  were  to  prevail. 
Congress  would  not  even  gel  the 
chance  to  determine  or  review  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  study  group  as 
proposed. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  There  Is  no  study 
group  in  the  Senators  proposed 
amendment  to  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  The  study  group  was  con- 
tained in  an  earlier  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator,  contained  in  the 
Export  Administration  Act  legislation 
sent  from  the  Senate  and  now  In  con- 
ference. That  Is  the  pertinent  legisla- 
tion with  respect  to  this  Issue. 

I  know  this  subject  Is  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
I  understand  that.  But  it  Is  not  appro- 
priate to  the  defense  authorization 
bill.  We  have  considered  this  matter 
l)efore.  in  the  proper  context,  which 
was  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
An  amendment  was  added  to  that  bill 
calling  for  a  study  commission.  There 
were  provisions  In  that  amendment  for 
the  powers  of  the  commission,  the 
nature  of  its  members'  appointment, 
the  factors  which  they  would  look  at. 
There  were  assurances  given  by  the 
Senator  as  to  the  independence,  objec- 
tivity, and  impartiality  of  that  study. 
If  we  want  the  content  examined,  that 
is  the  context  in  which  to  do  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  that  he  has  already 
obtained  what  I  understood  he  was 
seeking;  that  is,  the  opportunity  for  a 
study  group  to  examine  this  issue  in 
the  appropriate  legislative  context. 
Now  we  are  facing  yet  another  effort 
to  add  an  amendment  to  an  entirely 
different  bill;  this  amendment  does 
not  cover  the  provision  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  does  not  call  for  a 
study.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  enough  is 
enough  and  that  his  Issue  has  been  ad- 
dressed. It  was  addressed  in  the  proper 
context  and  I  suggest  that  It  ought  not 
to  be  now  confronting  us  on  this  bill. 
That  is  the  matter,  very  simply  put. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Would  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  SarbanesI.  accept  word  for  word 
the  study  group  amendment  on  the 
Export  Administration  Act  as  supple- 
mental to  the  military  authorization 
bill? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thought  about 
that,  Mr.  President,  because  that  goes 
to  the  question  of  the  difference  be- 
tween what  Is  here,  which  is  simply  a 
report,  and  the  independent  commis- 


sion in  the  earlier  amendment.  My  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  is  that  that  pro- 
vision is  contained  in  the  very  legisla- 
tion that  addresses  this  question— the 
Export  Administration  Act.  The  provi- 
sion the  Senator  is  concerned  about  is 
a  provision  contained  in  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  particularly  sec- 
tion 7(d)  of  that  act.  When  we  sent 
the  bill  out  of  the  Senate  to  confer- 
ence, there  was  a  provision  in  it  calling 
for  a  study  commission.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Is  where  it  ought  to  be. 

Is  the  Senate  going  to  add  that  pro- 
vision to  every  piece  of  legislation  that 
comes  through  the  Senate?  It  was 
added  to  the  relevant,  pertinent  piece 
of  legislation,  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  and  we  ought  to  let  it  works 
Its  way  through  that  process.  We 
ought  to  not  seek  to  attach  it  to  every 
piece  of  legislation  that  comes  before 
us.  as  dear  and  close  to  the  Senator's 
heart  as  this  issue  may  be. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  My  colleague 
did  not  respond  to  my  question.  He 
said  he  thought  about  it.  It  is  kind  of 
interesting  to  reflect  that  we  have  con- 
tacted the  Banking  Committee,  and  at 
least  two  individuals  on  the  committee 
suggested  that  we  go  ahead  and 
pursue  our  amendment  on  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  with  the  reality 
that  the  status  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  might  be  such  as  the  con- 
ferees might  delay  it  substantially 
more  than  it  has  already  been  delayed. 
I  think  to  reflect  on  the  merits  of 
what  we  have  before  us  is  what  is  im- 
portant. My  colleague  from  Maryland 
would  make  the  case  specifically  that 
Congress  should  not  avail  itself  of  this 
proposed  study,  highlighting  and  em- 
phasizing the  specifics  of  the  national 
security  of  our  country  and  the  obliga- 
tion we  have  toward  our  military 
people  overseas  and  their  needs  for 
crude  oil.  He  would  have  you  suggest 
that  we  not  examine  the  merits  of  de- 
termining whether  we  have  adequate 
protection  and  adequate  provisions. 
My  proposal  is  a  much  simpler  one  in- 
asmuch as  It  does  not  require  a  large 
appropriation.  It  authorizes  a  Presi- 
dential study  group  report  on  the  pro- 
priety of  exporting  crude  oil  outside 
the  United  States  and.  if  so,  under 
what  conditions. 

Why  should  we  deprive  ourselves  of 
examining  the  merits  of  what  could  be 
a  very  critical  situation.  Let  us  go 
ahead  and  authorize  the  amendment, 
get  the  study  underway,  and  look  at 
the  merits  of  it.  Again,  I  remind  my 
colleagues  they  have  every  opportuni- 
ty, once  whatever  recommendation  is 
made,  to  take  action,  to  take  no  action, 
or  act  In  any  manner  which  they  wish. 
But  I  think  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional security,  we  have  a  responsible 
obligation  to  consider  that  our  mili- 
tary dependence  on  Mideast  crude  oil 
sources.  I  am  prepared  to  debate  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  at  length 
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on  the  merits  of  our  military  needs 
overseas,  and  that  is  appropriate  and 
it  is  germane  to  this  legislation.  This  is 
a  responsible  aunendment  to  the  spe- 
cific point  of  just  what  these  require- 
ments are  and,  if  they  are  inadequate, 
what  we  should  do  to  resolve  them. 

I  attempted  to  be  responsive  and  I 
think  reasonable  to  the  concerns  of 
my  colleague  from  Maryland.  I  have 
already  modified  the  pending  amend- 
ment in  order  to  be  responsive  to  his 
consideriition.  and  I  have  also  offered 
to  substitute  it  with  the  same  amend- 
ment that  he  supported  on  the  Export 
Administration  Act. 

I  have  indicated  earlier  that  there 
has  been  some  concerns  as  to  what 
this  amendment  may  do,  and  it  does 
nothing  more  than  establish  a  Presi- 
dential report  on  the  question  of  crude 
oil  export.  It  is  not  a  report  recom- 
mending any  change  in  our  current 
policy  regarding  the  prohibition  on 
crude  oil  export  outside  the  United 
States.  I  know  that  we  have  different 
points  of  view  from  our  different 
States  and  our  different  interests  as  a 
consequence  of  various  export  policies. 
But  my  point  is  our  national  defense, 
and  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  this 
be  the  vehicle  to  address  that.  While  I 
recognize  we  each  have  our  constitu- 
ent areas  to  which  we  must  be  respon- 
sive and  address,  I  respectfully  point 
out  that  I  have  no  objection  to  airing 
the  entire  matter  in  a  report  to  the 
Congress.  I  think  that  is  in  the  l)est  in- 
terests of  a  well-informed  Congress.  I 
fail  to  understand  why  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  is  reluctant  to  have 
this  issue,  which  is  specifically  re- 
ferred to  in  the  amendment  on  the 
energy  and  national  security  of  our 
Nation  and  its  allies,  examined  in 
detail  and  reported  to  this  body. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  not  take  but  just  a  few  seconds  to 
indicate  my  concern  about  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  I  would  only  reflect 
we  had  6  hours  of  debate  in  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  that  surrounds 
this  amendment  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  offered  that  amendment, 
which  was  to  make  a  decision  on 
export  policy,  and  it  was  defeated  70 
to  20.  Then  the  idea  was  raised  as  to 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
make  this  study  with  broad  represen- 
tation, and  that  was  accepted  by  a 
voice  vote,  as  I  recall,  by  those  of  us 
who  opposed  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
at  that  time.  We  have  not  had  any 
word,  at  least  that  I  have  heard,  from 
Senator  Garn,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  he  has  yielded  or 
given  up  on  the  possibility  of  resolving 
the  conference  committee  matter.  Be- 
cause this  matter  has  already  been  de- 
termined by  the  Senate,  and  such  a 
conunission  has  been  set  up  through 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  I  do  not 
see  it  as  an  appropriate  action  to  take 
at  this  time  on  this  bill. 


Unless  there  is  someone  else  who 
wishes  to  be  heard.  I  will  make  a 
motion  to  table  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  If  my  friend 
from  Oregon  will  hold  for  just  a 
moment,  I  would  like  to  make  one  cor- 
rection. The  vote  was  not  an  up-and- 
down  vote  on  the  merits.  It  was  a  ta- 
bling motion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; it  was  a  tabling  motion,  but  I 
think  it  was  pretty  well  understood 
that  a  vote  to  table  at  that  time  was 
pretty  equivalent  to  a  vote  against  the 
measure. 

But  that  is  a  subject  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  Senator  is  correct,  it  was  a 
tabling  motion  but  it  was  a  rather  de- 
cisive vote  of  70  to  20. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  second 
point  I  should  like  to  make,  with  the 
permission  of  my  friend  from  Oregon, 
is  whether  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  proposed  amendment. 
It  is  quite  explicit  in  the  question  of 
the  effect  on  the  energy  and  national 
security  of  the  United  States  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  security  of  our  Armed 
Forces  overseas.  Those  are  in  lines  16, 
17,  and  18. 

I  cannot  help  but  be  somewhat 
amused  at— I  do  not  make  reference  to 
my  colleague  from  Oregon— the  re- 
sponse of  what  is  a  simple  amendment 
to  be  determined  on  its  merits  and  the 
tremendous  interest  that  this  amend- 
ment has  garnered  as  a  consequence  of 
my  efforts  to  bring  this  to  the  floor  as 
early  as  this  morning  and  finding  that 
there  were  at  least  six  to  seven  infor- 
mal holds  on  the  amendment.  One  can 
only  presume  the  rationale.  But  again 
in  all  due  respect  to  my  colleague  from 
Oregon,  I  suggest  this  amendment  is 
substantially  different.  It  identifies  a 
specific  area  that  the  other  did  not. 
For  that  reason.  I  think  it  warrants 
consideration  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment.  (Putting  the 
question.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislation  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran],  the  Senator  from  l^ew  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepsen],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from  South 


Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford],  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Huddleston], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  would 
vote  "Yea.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  54, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  139  Leg.) 
YEAS-54 


Andrews 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hecht 

Packwood 

Biden 

Heflin 

Proxmire 

Bingaman 

HoUings 

Quayle 

Boren 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Kasten 

Sarbines 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

S^sser 

Cohen 

Laulenberg 

Specter 

Danforih 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Tritle 

Dixon 

Levin 

Tongas 

Domenici 

Long 

Wtffcner 

Durenberger 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

Wilson 

Ford 

Melcher 
NAYS-29 

Zorin.sky 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Armstrong 

Grasslev 

Nickles 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

Roth 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Simpson 

Denton 

Heinz 

Stevens 

Dole 

Helms 

Sytnms 

East 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Evans 

Lugar 

Tower 

Garn 

Matlingly 

Wallop 

Goldwater 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Baker 

Exon 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Percy 

Cochran 

Huddleston 

Pressler 

Cranston 

Jepsen 

Pryor 

DAmato 

Metzenbaum 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Moynihan 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi's  amendment  (No.  3235)  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we 
expect  that  the  next  amendment  to  be 
offered  will  be  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
on  JCS  reform.  We  expect  that  will  be 
followed  by  amendments  in  which  the 
Senate,  I  think,  will  have  enormous  in- 
terest, amendments  relative  to  Nicara- 
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gua  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Kennedy.  We  expect  record 
votes  through  the  evening. 

At  this  point,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland.  Mr. 
Matkias.  to  present  some  distin- 
guished guests. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM 
BERS   OF  THE   SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON     CONVENTIONAL     DEFENSE 
IN  EUROPE  OF  THE  NORTH  AT 
LANTIC  ASSEMBLY 
Mr.   MATHIAS.   Mr.   President,   the 
Senate  is  honored  this  afternoon  by 
the  presence  of  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Conventional  Defense  in 
Europe  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly. This  subcommittee  is  composed  of 
members  of  the  parliaments  of  NATO 
nations. 

The  chairman  of  this  group  is  Sir 
Geoffrey  Johnson  Smith,  of  Great 
Britain.  The  other  members  are  Mr. 
Enea  Cerquetti,  of  Italy:  Mr.  Jose  Des- 
marets.  of  Belgium;  Mr.  Jose  Angelo 
Ferreira  Correia,  of  Portugal;  Mr. 
Erwin  Horn,  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany;  Mr.  Bo  Kristensen.  of 
Denmark;  Mr.  Karsten  Voight.  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  and  Mr. 
Arnold  Weiburg-Aurdal,  of  Norway. 

It  is  a  great  personal  privilege  to 
welcome  them  to  the  Senate  today. 


RECESS  UNTIL  5:22  P.M. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  2  minutes  so  that 
Senators  may  meet  our  guests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:20  p.m.,  recessed  until  5:22 
p.m.,  whereupon,  the  Senate  rea.s.sem- 
bled  when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Simpson]. 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION.  1985 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  was 
unable  to  be  here  during  the  debate  on 
the  last  arrtendment  because  we  had 
an  Ethics  Committee  meeting  in  exec- 
utive session.  I  could  not  come  to  the 
floor  at  that  time.  I  am  saddened  that 
the  Senate  has  taken  a  position,  as  it 
did  in  this  vote,  that  there  was  no 
need  for  a  study  of  the  question  con- 
cerning the  transportation  of  Alaskan 
oil  in  some  instances  to  other  ports.  I 


hope  that  we  will  revisit  this  question 
again  in  the  future.  I  think  it  will  be  a 
matter   that   will   of   necessity   be   re- 
quired to  be  revisited. 
I  ihank  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3167 

<  Purpo.se:  To  amt'iid  lillc  10.  United  State.s 
Code,  to  e.slablush  an  improved  sy.stem  for 
providing  military  advice  to  tlie  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  eslabli.sh  a 
National  Military  Advisory  Council) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tower).  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
.send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from   Mi.s.souri   [Mr    Eagle- 
ton)    proposes    an    amendment     numbered 
3167 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  1,3, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  SYSTEM  FOR  PROVIDING  MILI- 
TARY ADVICE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT.  THE  NATION- 
AL SECURITY  COUNCIL.  AND  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE 

Sec      .  la)  The  Congre.s.s  finds  that  - 

'!»  under  current  law.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  are  the  principal  military  advisers  to 
the  President,  the  National  Security  Coun 
cil.  and  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se: 

(2)  since  the  creation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
o(  Staff  a  number  of  studies  by  .so-called 
blue-ribbon  commi.ssions  have  found  serious 
defects  in  the  orKani/.alional  structure  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 

i3i  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  receive  the  best  po.ssible 
military  advice,  it  is  imperative  that  major 
oruanizalional  changes  be  made  in  the 
present  system  of  providing  such  advice, 

I  bid  I  Chapter  5  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  IS  amended  lo  read  a.s  follows: 

CHAPTER  5-CHIEF  OF  MILITARY 
STAFF 

Sec. 

141.  Chief  of  Military  Staff. 

142.  Deputy  Chief  of  Military  Staff. 

143.  Joint  Military  Staff 

••<)  1 II.  (  hief  of  Militar>  Staff 

■la)  There  is  a  Chief  of  Military  Staff  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  officers  of  the  regular  components 
of  the  armed  forces.  The  Chief  of  Military 
Staff  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
for  a  term  of  two  years  and  may  be  reap- 
pointed in  the  .same  manner  as  originally 
appointed  for  not  more  than  three  addition- 
al terms,  except  that  m  time  of  war  declared 
by  the  Congre.ss  there  is  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  reappointments. 

(b)(1)  The  Chief  of  Military  Staff  is  the 
principal  uniformed  military  advi.sor  lo  the 
President,  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  While  hold- 
ing office,  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  out- 


rank.s  all  other  officers  in  the  armed  forces. 
However,  he  may  not  exercise  command 
over  any  of  the  armed  forces  or  any  compo- 
nent thereof. 

••(2)  Subject  to  the  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  shall— 

•(A)  prepare  strategic  plans  and  provide 
for  the  strategic  direction  of  the  armed 
forces; 

■(B)  prepare  joint  logistic  plans  and  assign 
logistic  responsibilities  to  the  armed  forces 
in  accordance  with  those  plans; 

•(C)  establish  unified  commands  in  strate- 
gic area.s, 

•■(D)  review  the  major  material  and  per- 
sonnel requirements  of  the  armed  forces  in 
accordance  with  strategic  and  logistic  plans; 

•(E)  formulate  policies  for  the  joint  train- 
ing of  the  armed  forces; 

••(F)  formulate  policies  for  coordinating 
the  military  education  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces; 

•■(G)  provide  for  representation  of  the 
United  Stales  on  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

••(H)  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescribe. 

(3)  The  Chief  of  Military  Staff  shall  also 
direct  the  operations  ol  the  Joint  Military 
Staff. 
•■t>  I  «2.  Deputy  (hief  of  Milltarv  Staff 

(a)(1)  There  is  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Mili- 
tary Staff.  The  Deputy  Chief  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  the 
officers  of  the  regular  components  of  the 
armed  forces.  The  Deputy  Chief  serves  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  a  term  of 
two  years  and  may  be  reappointed  in  the 
same  manner  as  originally  appointed  for  not 
more  than  three  additional  terms,  except 
that  in  time  of  war  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress there  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
reappointments. 

(2)  If  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  is  a 
member  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force,  the 
Deputy  Chief  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Navy  or  Marine  Corp.  If  the  Chief  of  Mili- 
tary staff  IS  a  member  of  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps,  the  Deputy  Chief  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force. 

(b)  The  Deputy  Chief  acts  as  Chief  of 
Military  Staff  in  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Chief  of  Mililnry  Staff  and  exercises 
such  duties  as  may  be  delegated  by  the 
Chief  of  Military  Staff  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  When  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Chief  of  Military 
Staff,  the  Deputy  Chief,  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chief  of  Military  Staff  until  a  successor  is 
appointed. 
'()  I  C).  Joint  Military  Staff 

(a)(1)  There  is  under  the  Chief  of  Mili- 
tary Staff  a  Joint  Military  Staff  consisting 
of  not  more  than  400  officers. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Joint  Military  Staff 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Chief  of  Military 
Staff  from  among  officers  recommended  by 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments. 
The  Chief  of  Military  Staff  shall  select  offi- 
cers for  service  on  the  Joint  Military  Staff 
in  approximately  equal  numbers  from  (A) 
the  Army.  (B)  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  (C)  the  Air  Force.  The  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  shall  recommend  for 
.selection  for  service  on  the  Joint  Military 
Staff  only  those  officers  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion who  are  most  qualified  by  training,  ex- 


perience, and  knowledge  to  serve  on  such 
staff. 

"(3)  The  Chief  of  Military  Staff  may 
specify  the  number  of  names  on  any  list  of 
officers  recommended  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  for  selection  to 
serve  on  the  Joint  Military  Staff,  but  may 
select  for  service  on  the  Joint  Military  Staff 
not  more  than  one  hundred  officers  who  are 
not  recommeded  for  selection  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Joint  Military  Staff 
servg  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Chief  of  Mili- 
tary Staff  tor  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
Chief  of  Military  Staff  may  select  an  officer 
for  service  on  the  Joint  Military  Staff  for  a 
second  consecutive  three-year  period  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  of  which  such  officer  is  a 
member. 

•(b)(1)  The  Chief  of  Military  Staff  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  select  the  Director  of  the  Joint  Mili- 
tary Staff.  Except  in  time  of  war.  the  tour 
of  duty  of  the  Director  may  not  exceed 
three  years.  Upon  the  completion  of  a  tour 
of  duty  as  Director  of  the  Joint  Military 
Staff,  the  Director,  except  in  time  of  war. 
may  not  be  reassigned  to  the  Joint  Military 
Staff.  The  Director  must  be  an  officer 
junior  in  grade  to  each  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Advisory  Council  established 
under  section  178  of  this  title. 

(2)  The  Joint  Military  Staff  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  Chief  of  Military 
Staff  prescribes.  The  Chief  of  Military  Staff 
manages  the  Joint  Military  Staff  and  its  Di- 
rector. 

(c)(1)  Under  regulations  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  departments  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
service  of  officers  on  the  Joint  Military 
Staff  is  accorded  substantial  weight  in  de- 
termining t;he  qualifications  of  officers  for 
recommendation  for  promotion  to  grades 
specified  by  such  Secretaries. 

'•(2)(A)  Ajt  the  same  time  that  selection 
boards  are  convened  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Military  department  concerned  under  chap- 
ter 36  of  this  title  to  consider  officers  in  a 
particular  Competitive  category  for  promo- 
tion to  the  graije  of  lieutenant  colonel,  colo- 
nel, brigadiier  general,  or  major  general  in 
the  Army,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  or  to 
commander,  captain,  commodore  admiral, 
or  rear  admiral  in  the  Navy,  the  Secretary 
of  such  military  department  shall  also  con- 
vene a  special  selection  board  under  this 
paragraph  if  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  so 
requests. 

•■(B)  When  a  special  selection  board  is  con- 
vened under  this  paragraph,  the  board  shall 
consider  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
grade  only  officers  serving  on  the  Joint 
Military  Staff  in  the  same  grade  and  in  the 
same  competitive  category  as  officers  being 
considered  for  promotion  to  such  grade  and 
in  such  competitive  category  by  a  board  con- 
vened under  chapter  36  of  this  title  and  who 
are  otherwise  eligible  for  consideration  for 
promotion  lio  the  next  higher  grade. 

■•(C)(i)  Of  the  total  numl)er  of  officers  in 
each  particular  competitive  category  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel  in 
the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  and 
in  the  grade  of  commander  and  captain  in 
the  Navy  to  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher 
grade,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  convened  under 
section  615  of  this  title,  a  numl>er  of  officers 
considered  for  promotion  to  such  grade  in 
such  competitive  category  equal  to  3  per- 
cent shall  be  promoted  to  such  next  higher 


grade  from  among  officers  in  such  competi- 
tive category  recommended  for  promotion 
to  such  grade  by  a  special  board  convened 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(ii)  Of  the  total  number  of  officers  in 
each  particular  competitive  category  in  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Army,  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps  and  commodore  ad- 
miral in  the  Navy  to  be  promoted  to  the 
next  higher  grade,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned under  section  615  of  this  title,  a 
numt>er  of  officers  considered  for  promotion 
to  such  grade  in  such  competitive  category 
equal  to  10  percent  shall  be  promoted  to 
such  next  higher  grade  from  among  officers 
in  such  competitive  category  recommended 
for  promotion  to  such  grade  by  a  special  se- 
lection board  convened  under  this  para- 
graph. 

■■(ill)  The  number  of  officers  that  may  be 
selected  for  promotion  to  any  grade  in  any 
competitive  category  by  a  selection  board 
convened  under  chapter  36  shall  be  reduced 
by  a  number  of  officers  equal  to  the  number 
that  is  to  be  selected  for  promotion  to  such 
grade  in  such  competitive  category  by  a  spe- 
cial selection  board  convened  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(D)  Special  selection  boards  convened 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  36  of  this  title  to  the 
extent  practicable,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  such  title  and  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle 
A  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  the  item  relating  to  chapter  5  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"5.  Chief  of  Military  Staff-141." 

(c)  Chapter  7  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 
"§  178.  National  .Military  Advisory  Council 

"(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  a  National  Military  Adviso- 
ry Council.  The  Council  shall  consult  with 
and  advise  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  on  all 
matters  with  respect  to  which  the  Chief  of 
Military  Staff  is  responsible. 

"(b)(1)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  four 
senior  military  officers,  one  each  from  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force. 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Before  making  an  appointment  under  this 
subsection,  the  President  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chief  of 
Military  Staff  regarding  the  appointment. 
Only  officers  having  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions, including  substantial  joint  or  unified 
command  experience,  shall  be  eligible  for 
appointment  to  the  Council. 

"(2)  Officers  shall  be  appointed  to  the 
Council  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  may  be 
reappointed  in  the  same  manner  as  original- 
ly appointed  for  not  more  than  three  addi- 
tional terms,  except  that  in  time  of  war  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  there  is  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  reappointments. 

"(3)  Officers  appointed  to  the  Council 
may  not  he  assigned  any  duties  other  than 
those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  and  may 
not  exercise  any  command  authority  in  any 
armed  force. 

"(c)  Only  the  most  experienced  and  out- 
standing members  of  the  armed  forces  may 
be  appointed  to  the  National  Military  Advi- 
sory Council.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  may  not  serve  on  active  duty  after 


completion  of  his  term  or  terms  on  the 
council,  except  that  such  restriction  may  be 
waived  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the 
case  of  any  member  in  time  of  war  declared 
by  the  Congress.". 

(d)(1)  Section  171  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (7) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(7)  The  Chief  of  Military  Staff;". 

(2)  Section  264  (b)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "National  Advisory 
Council". 

(3)  Section  268  (c)  (2)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Nation- 
al Advisory  Council". 

(4)  Section  525  (b)  (3)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Chief  of  Military  Staff". 

(5)  Section  743  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff"  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof 
"Chief  of  Military  Staff". 

(6)  Section  5081  (b)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Chief  of  Military  Staff". 

(7)(A)  Section  413  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Chief  of  Military 
Staff. 

(B)  The  heading  for  section  413  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•S  413.  Chief  of  Military  StafT'. 

(C)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begirming 
of  chapter  7  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  413 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"413.  Phief  of  Military  Staff."". 

(8)' Section  411  (a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
Chief  of  Military  Staff"  after  'Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  in  footnote  2  of 
the  table  contained  in  such  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson).  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  address  and  remedy 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
plaguing  our  national  defense:  the  per- 
formance of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
It  is  identical  to  S.  2485,  legislation 
which  I  introduced  on  this  subject  on 
March  28,  with  the  exception  of  one 
provision  which  I  have  deleted  in  re- 
sponse to  comments  of  Senator  Stuart 
Symington  and  Gen,  David  Jones,  two 
leading  advocates  of  JCS  reform. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  discovered 
this  problem;  quite  the  contrary.  As  R. 
James  Woolsey,  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  has  written.  'The 
weakness  and  lack  of  influence  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  is  one  of  the  Pentagon's 
less  well-kept  secrets."  The  problems 
date  back  to  the  original  compromise 
creating  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
1947.  The  organization  of  JCS  has 
been  the  subject  of  an  almost  endless 
series  of  critical  studies— 20  in  35 
years— by  blue-ribbon  panels  inside 
and  outside  DOD.  Former  Secretary  of 
Defense    Harold    Brown    summarized 
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his  view,  and  the  conclusion  of  virtual- 
ly every  study,  when  he  observed: 

Ser\ice  conflicts  over  roles  and  missions 
are  a  major  source  of  waste  and  duplication: 
even  worse,  they  hamper  military  effective- 
ness .  .  .  Unfortunately,  as  now  constituted. 
(the  JCS  and  the  Joint  Staff)  are  unable  to 
resolve  such  issues.     .  . 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  service  chief.s. 
who  now  together  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
JCS.  constitute  the  JCS.  have  a  built  in  and 
insuperable  conflict  of  interest.  They  have 
responsibilities  for  operating  their  services 
and  the  loyalties  and  internal  pressures  on 
them  to  stand  up  for  their  ser\ice  position.s 
are  very  strong. 

This  is  a  fundamental,  inescapable 
naw  in  the  system.  Despite  the  great 
abilities  of  the  officers  involved,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  an  organiza- 
tion does  not  work.  Their  deep,  under- 
standable, and  admirable  commitment 
to  the  respective  service  which  they 
lead  make  it  impossible  for  the  chiefs 
to  set  aside  their  service  perspectives 
to  effectively  discharge  their  joint  re- 
sponsibilities. 

According  to  the  studies,  the  Chiefs' 
conflict  of  interest  makes  effective 
joint  planning  of  strategy  and  a 
thoughtful  allocation  of  resources  and 
responsibilities  impossible.  The  tradi- 
tion that  JCS  advice  be  unanimous- 
giving  each  service  a  veto  over  JCS 
advice— reduces  that  advice  to  negoti- 
ated pablum.  rather  than  the  crisp, 
well-reasoned  assessment  of  the  prob- 
lems and  options  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  President  are  enti- 
tled to  expect  from  their  principal 
military  advisers. 

John  Kester,  Secretary  Browns  Spe- 
cial Assistant  and  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  during  the 
Nixon  administration,  has  observed: 

When  I  worked  in  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's Office.  I  was  surprised  that  memo- 
randa from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were 
not  the  crisp  assessments  of  situations  and 
options  one  might  expect.  They  more  close- 
ly resemble  the  contract  for  sale  of  your 
house,  with  numbered  lines  and  carefully 
drafted  circumlocutions  designed  to  protect 
bureaucratic  interests  and  conceal  compro- 
mises. 

Gen.  David  Jones,  former  Chief  of 
the  JCS,  whose  willingness  to  criticize 
the  organization  sparked  new  interest 
in  the  issue,  put  it  this  way: 

When  the  Chairman  or  the  other  mem- 
bers  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  gave  their  own  per- 
sonal advice,  it  was  given  high  marks.  But 
when  it  became  corporate  advice,  of  five 
people  together,  it  was  of  very  little  use.  not 
very  influential,  and  given  very  poor  marks 
by  the  customers,  the  civilian  leadership.  a.s 
well  as  the  senior  military  officials. 

The  organizational  failings  of  the 
JCS  leave  our  defense  effort  with  a 
profound  vacuum  at  the  top  where 
joint  strategy,  contingency  planning. 
and  budgeting  and  allocation  of  re- 
sources are  involved.  The  distin- 
guished retired  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Good- 
paster  has  testified: 

Although  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  bear 
only  part  of  the  responsibility  [for  the  lack 


of]  a  coherent,  effective  defense  policy,  mili- 
tary strategy  and  military  posture  .  they 
bear  an  important  part  .  . 

The  contributions  to  increased  military  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  that  could  be 
made  through  improved  toplevel  military 
planning  and  advice  are  not  being  realized. 
In  particular,  the  mechanisms  for  develop- 
ing and  advancing  individual  .service  inter- 
ests and  promoting  individual  weapons  sys- 
tems are  stronger  by  far  than  tho,se  for  pro- 
viding coherent  overall  strategic  plans  and 
responding  to  overall  national  security  in- 
terests and  needs  .  .  . 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  as  Members 
of  Congress  to  look  hard  for  the  ad- 
verse consequences  of  the  current  or- 
ganization with  respect  to  the  defense 
budget.  We  know  full  well  that  the 
military  is  not  making  the  hard 
choices  between  weapons  which  an  ef- 
fective joint  system  could  help  to 
produce.  As  former  Defense  Secretary 
James  Schlesinger  wrote  in  a  recent 
call  to  reorganize  the  JCS: 

The  reality  of  the  nation's  defense  prob- 
lem is  that  we  .seek  to  achieve  security  with 
an  economy  of  national  treasure.  Little 

help  can  be  provided  through  the  existing 
structure. 

The  general  rule  is  that  no  service  ox  may 
be  gored  .  .  .  The  unavoidable  outcome  is  a 
structure  in  which  log-rolling,  backscratch- 
jng.  marriage  agreements  and  the  like  flour- 
ish .  .  . 

What  comes  up  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  is  a 
mutual  endorsement  of  the  individual  de- 
sires of  the  .several  .services.  There  is  no 
crosscutting-nor.  given  the  nature  of  the 
structure,  can  there  be  any  cro.sscutting.  As 
I  generally  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  top 
dollar  for  the  military  services.  I  believe  I 
can  -say  that  the  dollar  requests  are  invari 
ably  so  high  that  they  cannot  conceivably 
be  sustained  by  the  national  consensus. 

The  present  JCS  system  has  taken 
its  toll  operationally  as  well.  According 
to  Dr.  Schlesinger,  "the  existing  struc- 
ture does  impede  planning,  for  each  of 
the  services  quite  naturally  wishes  a 
piece  of  the  action  in  any  crisis— and 
the  existing  structure  assures  that  all 
somehow  will  be  fitted  in.  even  if  a 
service  provides  less  than  optimal 
forces  for  dealing  with  that  particular 
crisis."  Robert  Komer,  Ambassador 
and  former  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, has  provided  a  specific  example: 

I  was  unable  to  get  a  corporate  view  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  optimum 
strategy  for  deterrence  and  defense  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  each  of  the  Chiefs 
didn't  have  .some  clear  ideas  on  what  to  do. 
Some  of  them  emphasized  a  maritime  strat- 
egy Some  of  (hem  emphasized  victory 
through  air  power.  Others  emphasized  .send- 
ing a  lot  of  divisions.  But  there  was  no  way 
which  would  permit  them  to  give  meaning- 
ful military  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense institutionally  as  to  how  t)est  to 
defend  Persian  Gulf  oil. 

Experience  teaches  what  logic  would 
suggest:  the  weaknesses  resulting  from 
the  lack  of  an  effective  joint  mecha- 
nism—and the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
something  for  every  service"  ap- 
proach—do not  disappear  when  actual 
combat  situations  occur.  Instead,  they 


are  exacerbated  Consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Vietnam  war:  According  to 
former  JCS  Chairman  Jones,  "the  or- 
ganizational arrangements  were  a 
nightmare:  for  example,  each  service 
fought  its  own  air  war." 

The  Iranian  hostage  rescue  attempt: 
Air  Force  helicopter  pilots,  who  had 
flown  in  Vietnam  and  were  specially 
trained  for  hazardous  overland  mis- 
sions, were  passed  over  in  favot  of 
marine  pilots  who  were  clearly  less 
qualified.  The  overriding  consideration 
was.  apparently,  ensuring  that  the  ma- 
rines would  have  some  role  to  play  in 
the  important  missions. 

The  tragedy  at  the  marine  com- 
pound in  Beirut:  Marines  found  them- 
selves at  the  bottom  of  an  unwieldy 
chain  of  command  headed  by  an  Army 
general,  then  Air  Force  general,  and 
then  four  levels  of  Navy  officers.  The 
Defense  Department's  own  Long  Com- 
mission reported  apparent  and  under- 
standable confusion  about  who  actual- 
ly was  the  senior  commander  of  the 
U.S.  multinational  force  in  Lebanon. 
The  Navy  commander  of  the  Amphibi- 
ous Task  Force  was  the  Commander, 
U.S.  Forces  Lebanon.  The  Marine  com- 
mander of  the  Amphibious  Task  Force 
was  the  Commander,  U.S.  Forces 
Ashore  Lebanon.  The  Commission 
sharply  criticized  the  entire  chain  of 
command  for  not  "initiating  actions  to 
effectively  insure  the  security"  of  the 
marine  compound. 

Even  beyond  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  confHct.<of  interest  which  arises 
from  "duitl  hatting,"  the  time  de- 
mands placed  on  the  Chiefs  are  unrea- 
sonable. Leading  one  of  the  armed 
services  is  a  more  than  full-time  re- 
sponsiblity  by  itself,  without  the  dis- 
traction ofioint  responsibilities.  Inevi- 
tably, the  irced  to  play  two  roles  can 
undermine  the  performance  of  one  or 
the  other— or  both.  General  Jones  has 
observed: 

Omar  Bradley  once  said  he  didn't  have 
time  to  do  both  jobs  well  .  .  .  Things  are 
much  more  complex  now  than  they  were  in 
his  time  ...  It  is  very  difficult  to  have 
enough  time  to  immerse  oneself  deeply  into 
joint  issues  and  to  do  the  job  as  the  chief  of 
a  service  .  .  . 

Because  JCS  is  not  respected  as  an 
organization,  and  because  the  service 
interests  of  the  services  lake  prece- 
dence over  the  joint  interests  general- 
ly, the  quality  of  the  joint  staff  suf- 
fers. Many  experts  have  observed  that 
the  .services  are  unwilling  to  assign 
their  best  officers  to  joint  service,  and 
as  John,  Kester.  has  noted  that,  "tal- 
ented officers  approach  service  on  the 
joint  staff  with  the  enthusiasm  of  sail- 
ors ordered  to  chip  paint."  They  recog- 
nize that  the  JCS  does  not  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  and  that  the  assignment 
will  not  advance  their  careers.  Some- 
thing of  a  vicious  cycle  results:  The 
quality  of  JCS  advice  is  not  good  and  a 
joint  staff  assignment  lacks  luster;  the 


best  officers  do  not  come  to  the  joint 
staff;  and  therefore  the  quality  of  the 
JCS  advice  declines  even  further. 

In  1960,  Senator  Symington  chaired 
a  Committee  on  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment for  President-elect  John 
Kennedy.  That  conunittee,  which  in- 
cluded Clark  Clifford.  Thomas  K.  Pin- 
letter,  and  Roswell  Gilpatric,  reported 
to  the  President-elect: 

The  predominance  of  service  Influence  In 
the  formulbtion  of  defense  planning  and  the 
performance  of  military  missions  must  be 
corrected.  At  present,  defense  planning  rep- 
resents, at  best,  a  series  of  compromised  po- 
sitions among  the  military  services.  Action 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  takes  place,  if 
at  all.  only  after  prolonged  debate,  coordina- 
tion and  negotiation  between  the  staffs  of 
the  three  service  chiefs  in  preparing  them 
to  represent  the  points  of  view  of  their  serv- 
ices in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

No  different  results  can  be  expected  as 
long  as  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  retain  their  two-hatted  character, 
with  their  positions  preconditioned  by  the 
service  environment  to  which  they  must 
return  after  each  session  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Nor  can  the  Joint  Staff  become 
fully  effective  in  developing  the  basis  for 
clear  military  judgment  unless  the  present 
degree  of  influence  exercised  by  separate 
service  thioking  is  sharply  reduced. 

In  short,  there  is  a  clear  need  for  defense 
interest,  rather  than  particular  service  in- 
terest. 

What  is  striking  about  the  1960  Sy- 
mington report  is  that  the  words  are 
as  true  today  as  they  were  then,  but 
the  indictment  is  far  more  serious.  We 
have  lost  the  clear  military  superiority 
over  the  Soviets  which  we  had  in  1960; 
we  face  the  need  to  prepare  for  a  vari- 
ety of  military  contingencies  far  more 
numerous  and  complex;  our  budget 
problems  and  economic  difficulties  are 
far  more  acute.  We  will  never  again 
have  the  time  to  compensate  for  our 
lack  of  preparedness  if  a  war  should 
start.  We  simply  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  JCS  which  has  been  found 
again  and  again  and  again  to  be  com- 
pletely unsuited  to  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities which  it  should  be  ad- 
dressing. 

In  1982,  22  years  after  his  original 
report,  Stuart  Symington  returned  to 
Capitol  Hill  to  remind  Congress  that 
"for  over  30  years,  various  studies 
have  presented  why  the  present  setup 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is 
wrong"— it  "grave  danger  to  our  na- 
tional security."  He  went  on  to  con- 
clude: 

If  the  Congress  itself  in  its  wisdom  would 
correct  this  archaic  setup,  it  might  well 
avoid  financial  deterioration;  t>etter  still, 
reduce  the  chances  of  the  white  light  of  a 
hydrogen  Armageddon. 

Since  Senator  Symington's  testimo- 
ny. I  have  thought  about  the  impact 
that  the  failings  of  the  JCS  have  on 
military  operations,  planning  and 
budgeting.  There  is  no  single  "magic 
bullet"  that  will  solve  all  our  defense 
problems  overnight,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  fundamental  change  of 
the  JCS  Is  as  important  as  any  single 


step  we  could  take.  On  May  31,  1983,  I 
wrote  to  Senators  Tower  and  Jack- 
son, chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, setting  forth  my  views  on  this 
issue,  urging  them  to  take  the  lead  in 
remedying  the  failings  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  am  gratified  that 
Senator  Tower  has  included  JCS  orga- 
nization among  the  DOD  management 
issues  the  committee  is  reviewing.  Be- 
cause I  feel  so  strongly  that  revamping 
the  JCS  is  absolutely  critical,  I  decided 
to  offer  this  amendment  to  help  spur 
the  debate  and  lay  out  one  way  in 
which  the  failed  system  can  be 
changed.  Here  in  essence,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  what  my  amendment  would 
do: 

It  would  abolish  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  replacing  the  corporate  entity 
with  a  single  Chief  of  Military  Staff 
who  would  serve  as  the  principal  mili- 
tary adviser  to  the  President,  Con- 
gress, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  would  create  a  Deputy  Chief  of 
Military  Staff,  also  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  If  the  Chief  came  from  the 
Army  or  the  Air  Force,  the  Deputy 
would  come  from  the  Navy  or  the  Ma- 
rines, or  vice  versa. 

It  would  establish  a  National  Mili- 
tary Advisory  Council  [NMAC],  com- 
prised of  four  officers  drawn  from  the 
respective  services,  to  advise  the  Chief 
of  Military  Staff.  Unlike  the  present 
situation,  however,  the  members  of 
the  NMAC  would  not  be  the  chiefs  of 
their  services.  In  fact,  the  legislation 
envisions  that  the  NMAC  would  be  the 
last  tour  of  duty  for  particularly  dis- 
tinguished, senior  military  officers 
who  would  not  be  returning  to  their 
services— except  in  cases  of  necessity 
during  a  declared  war. 

In  this  way,  hopefully,  the  Chief  of 
Military  Staff  could  get  the  advice  of 
senior  officers  of  unquestioned  stature 
who  would  be  in  a  position  to  consider 
our  overall  defense  picture,  rather 
than  the  interests  of  a  particular  serv- 
ice. 

Service  on  the  Joint  Staff  would  be 
upgraded  in  several  ways.  The  legisla- 
tion specifies  that  the  Secretaries  of 
the  services  should  recommend  only 
outstanding  officers  for  joint  service. 
To  underscore  the  importance  of  the 
assignment,  the  legislation  would  give 
the  Chief  of  Military  Staff  the  author- 
ity to  select  up  to  100  others  who  were 
not  recommended  by  the  services.  Spe- 
cial provisions  are  made  to  insure  that 
service  of  the  joint  military  staff  will 
be  accorded  substantial  weight  in  con- 
sidering promotions.  If  the  Chief  of 
Military  Staff  requested,  a  service  sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  convene  a 
special  selection  board  to  consider  pro- 
motions for  officers  of  the  joint  staff, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  selection 
boards  were  considering  promotions 
for  those  officers  in  individual  serv- 
ices, and  a  percentage  of  the  vacancies 


would  be  set  aside  for  officers  being 
considered  by  the  special  board. 

Those  are  the  essentials  of  the 
amendment. 

Those  who  favor  serious  reform  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  fallen 
into  one  of  two  camps.  My  amendment 
represents  one  school  of  thought 
which  argues  that  because  the  conflict 
of  interest  arising  from  "dual  hatting" 
is  the  essence  of  the  problem,  we 
should  eliminate  the  services  chiefs 
from  their  joint  responsibilities.  Many 
noted  defense  experts — civilian  and 
military— have  endorsed  this  view,  in- 
cluding Harold  Brown,  Gen.  "Shy" 
Meyer,  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  and 
David  Packard.  Others,  seeing  the 
same  problem,  argue  that  reform 
would  be  more  realistic— and  encoun- 
ter less  resistance— if  the  chiefs  re- 
tained their  position  on  the  JCS,  while 
liie  Chairman's  role  was  significantly 
strengthened. 

While  I  strongly  prefer  the  alterna- 
tive presented  by  my  amendment,  the 
overriding  imperative  is  serious  reform 
soon.  If  the  Senate,  now  or  on  sepa- 
rate legislation,  endorsed  JCS  reform 
which  centered  on  strengthening  the 
Chairman,  I  would  certainly  support 
that  effort.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
recognize  that  while  the  two  groups 
favoring  reform  split  on  the  proper 
role  for  the  service  chiefs,  a  consensus 
has  formed  about  major  elements  of  a 
reform  package;  namely,  making  one 
officer  the  principal  military  adviser 
to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  NSC;  allowing  that  offi- 
cer to  direct  the  activities  of  a 
strengthened  joint  staff,  with  incen- 
tives to  make  joint  service  more  attrac- 
tive; and  creating  a  4-star  deputy  chief 
to  the  chief  military  officer  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities. 

Last  October,  the  House  approved 
legislation,  H.R.  3718,  making  certain 
changes  in  the  JCS  structure.  Last 
month,  the  House  added  H.R.  3718  to 
its  version  of  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  insuring  that  the  issue  of  JCS 
reorganization  will  be  facing  the  con- 
ferees on  this  bill. 

In  my  view.  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
its  work  on  this  issue.  In  1982,  the 
House  Investigations  Subcommittee, 
then  chaired  by  Congressman  White 
of  Texas,  held  15  days  of  hearings. 
Their  witness  list  was  a  virtual  "who's 
who"  of  national  defense  in  America; 
they  heard  from  civilian  and  military 
experts  on  both  sides  of  the  issues. 
The  subcommittee  raised  the  level  of 
public  and  congressional  understand- 
ing immeasurably,  and  followed  up  en- 
ergetically with  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress under  the  leadership  of  Con- 
gressman Nichols. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  House  action 
presents  the  Congress  with  an  oppor- 
tunity, but  also  a  danger.  Not  since. 
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1958  has  Congress  focused  seriously  on 
the  issue  of  JCS.  Realistically,  once  we 
legislate,  any  changes  made  are  likely 
to  stay  in  effect  for  years.  For  that 
reason,  reform  must  be  accomplished 
soon,  but  it  must  be  done  right, 
through  legislation  which  will  stand 
the  test  of  time. 

While  I  admire  the  leadership  of  the 
House  committee  on  this  issue.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  House  legislation  does 
too  little  and  too  much  at  the  same 
time. 

It  does  too  little  in  just  those  areas 
where  a  consensus  on  the  need  for 
reform  seems  to  have  emerged:  The 
legislation  does  not  create  a  deputy 
chairman:  it  does  not  give  the  Chair- 
man the  sole  authority  for  directing 
the  activities  of  the  Joint  Staff:  it  does 
not  explicitly  make  the  Chairman  the 
principal  military  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  NSC. 

At  the  same  time,  the  House  legisla- 
tion goes  too- far  by  straying  into  two 
sensitive  and  dangerous  areas.  The 
House  makes  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  It  also 
places  the  Chairman,  by  statute,  in 
the  chain  of  command,  specifying  that 
orders  to  combat  commands  shall  be 
issued  by  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary through  the  Chairman. 

These  are  far-reaching  changes. 
Under  current  law.  the  Joint  Chiefs 
have  staff,  not  command,  duties. 
"Their  function."  President  Eisenhow- 
er reminded  Congress,  "is  to  advise 
and  assist  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 

By  placing  the  Chairman  on  NSC. 
the  House  legislation  makes  him  a  co- 
equal with  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 
not  his  foremost  military  adviser. 
John  Kester.  who  has  given  these 
issues  as  much  thought  as  anyone,  has 
predicted  these  consequences: 

It  gives  the  Chairman  another  hat.  a.s 
they  say  in  the  military.  It  gives  him  a  stat- 
utory office  which  is  not  derivative  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  It  takes  little  fore- 
sight to  predict  that  some  day.  if  only  be- 
cause of  the  relentless  pressure  of  his  subor- 
dinates (who  are  not  malevolent,  but  simply 
behave  like  any  other  official's  subordi- 
nates), the  Chairman  will  have  a  staff  to 
assist  him  in  preparing  for  his  participation 
in  the  National  Security  Council,  and  for  de 
veloping  his  NSC  positions. 

.  .  .  such  a  separate  role  would  encourage 
barriers  (there  are  already  enough  of  them 
at  the  staff  level)  between  the  Chairman 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  When  queried 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  more  likely 
by  one  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  s  staff 
such  as  the  Undersecretary  for  Policy,  the 
Chairman's  staff  will  politely  reply  that 
what  the  Chairman  does  in  his  role  as  an 
NSC  member  is  independent,  and  is  none  of 
the  Secretary's  business.  It  is  already  diffi- 
cult enough  to  get  the  rest  of  the  govern- 
ment to  understand  that  the  JCS  is  part  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  that  the 
Chairman  by  law  does  work  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  No  legislation  is  needed  to 
enhance  the  problem. 


This  totally  unneces.sary  addition  of  role 
(unnecessary  tn-cau.se  the  Chairman  is  in  at- 
tendance and  available  at  all  NSC  meetings 
anyway),  can  do  nothing  but  work  mischief. 
No  coherent  argument  in  support  of  such  a 
change  has  been  advanced:  the  best  thing 
that  proponents  say  for  it  is  that  it  may  be 
harmless.  That  is  no  basis  on  which  to  alter 
one  of  the  most  Important  and  delicate  or- 
ganizational balances  in  our  government 

Placing  the  Chairman  in  the  chain 
of  command  represents  an  even  more 
fundamental  change.  The  House  has 
amended  the  longstanding  law  that 
prohibits  the  Chairman  from  com- 
manding the  Armed  Forces.  The  legis- 
lation inserts  the  Chairman  into  the 
chain  of  command  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  nine  world- 
wide commanders.  Every  order  from 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  have  to  go  through  the 
Chairman.  The  Defense  Department's 
counsel  to  the  Congress  that  the  legis- 
lation would  vest  him  with  supreme 
military  command  in  his  own  right  as 
a  single  military  leader  of  all  Ameri- 
can combat  units. 

Harold  Brown  has  testified  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
about  his  misgivings  about  putting  the 
Chairman  in  the  chain  of  command: 
That  it  is  unnecessary  and  simply  in- 
vites others  to  circumvent  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  John  Kester  has 
elaborated  on  the  dangers: 

The  i.ssue  is  whether  one  military  officer 
should  develop  his  own  policy,  channel  all 
civilian  orders  and  direct  all  American 
forces  around  the  world  .  .  . 

What  the  House  ignored  is  that  civilian- 
military  relationships  rest  on  delicate  and 
crucial  balances  thq^are  of  constitutional 
dimensions  and  are  Trot  to  be  altered  need- 
lessly. 

In  my  view,  then,  the  House  legisla- 
tion is  the  wrong  way  to  go.  The  dan- 
gerous departures  outweigh  the  worth- 
while reforms  by  a  considerable 
margin.  But  the  flaws  in  the  House 
legislation  do  not  change  the  fact  that 
JCS  reform  remains  fundamentally 
needed.  Both  my  amendment  and  the 
reform  propo.sals  of  General  Jones 
demonstrate  that  meaningful  reform 
can  be  accomplished— and  should  be 
accomplished— without  shifting  the 
country's  chief  military  officer  from 
an  advisory  position  to  a  command  po- 
sition. Hopefully,  those  who  oppose 
the  idea  of  JCS  reform  will  focus  their 
arguments  on  the  concepts  pre.sented 
in  this  amendment,  or  General  Jones' 
proposal,  and  not  the  worst  provisions 
of  the  House  plan. 

We  face  many  genuinely  intractable 
problems  with  respect  to  our  national 
defense.  We  need  to  find  a  way  to 
insure  quality  and  control  costs  in 
weapons  featuring  state-of-the-art 
technology.  We  need  to  somehow  stop 
the  Soviets  from  acquiring  our  critical 
military  technologies,  which  have 
proven  to  be  such  a  major  asset  to 
their  military  buildup,  without  impos- 
ing   unfair   burdens   on    our   business 


community  or  dangerous  restraints  on 
our  scientific  community.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  equitably  share  the 
burden  of  national  defense  with  our 
European  allies  and  Japan  at  a  time 
when  our  military  allies  are  our  most 
serious  economic  competitors. 

The  organization  of  the  JCS  stands 
in  stark  contrast  to  these  other  prob- 
lems: While  vitally  important  to  our 
national  defense,  it  is  completely 
within  our  control.  We  can  make 
changes  needed  to  fundamentally  im- 
prove our  military  posture  if  we  have 
the  will  to  do  so.  One  of  the  great 
values  of  a  free  society  is  that  we  face 
our  problems  openly.  But  that  great 
asset  can  become  a  liability  when  we 
identify,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
critical  failings  in  our  defense  estab- 
lishment and  let  them  fester  year 
after  year.  I  shudder  to  think  how  re- 
assuring it  must  be  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  have  read  20  studies  in  the 
past  35  years  pointing  out  the  major 
failings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
How  can  we  ask  our  citizens  to  give  up 
needed  domestic  programs,  or  to 
assume  new  tax  burdens,  or  to  give  up 
potentially  lucrative  trade  opportuni- 
ties, or  even  to  serve  in  the  military  if 
Congress  is  unwilling  to  take  some  rel- 
atively simple  steps  needed  to  funda- 
mentally strengthen  our  national  de- 
fense, simply  because  reform  would 
step  on  the  toes  of  the  affected  serv- 
ices? 

One  final  point.  On  June  10,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  John  Lehman,  writ- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post,  launched 
a  scathing  attack  on  the  House  bill 
and  the  whole  concept  of  JCS  reform. 
For  reasons  noted  above,  I  share  Sec- 
retary Lehman's  concern  about  some 
of  the  House  provisions.  I  completely 
disagree  with  the  rest  of  his  article  in 
which  he  equates  JCS  reorganization 
with  the  specter  of  a  German-style 
general  staff,  threatening  the  very 
foundations  of  civilian  control  of  the 
military. 

This  is  an  old  argument,  and  in  my 
judgment,  a  red  herring.  Obviously,  in 
any  reform  we  undertake,  we  must  be 
vigilant  about  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tion of  civilian  control  of  the  military 
which  is  essential  to  the  way  our  de- 
mocracy—and any  democracy— func- 
tions. I  oppose  the  House  legislation 
because  I  believe  it  tampers  excessive- 
ly with  the  civilian-military  balance. 

But  I  think  that  the  issue— like  so 
many  that  we  face  in  Congress— is  one 
of  trying  to  strike  a  realistic  balance— 
and  not  being  afraid  to  make  needed 
changes  because  of  a  worst-case, 
doomsday  scenario.  We  have  a  serious 
problem  amply  documented  over  dec- 
ades: The  service  interests  have  pre- 
vailed over  the  joint  interest  and  pre- 
vented coherent  budgeting,  planning, 
and  operations  for  the  overall  defense 
needs  of  the  country.  The  quality  of 
military  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 


fense, the  NSC.  and  the  President  is 
not  what  it  should  be.  That  is  the  re- 
ality we  deal  with.  Our  commitment  to 
civilian  control  of  the  military  does 
not  require  us  to  leave  the  present 
failed  system  intact.  As  Mr.  Kester  has 
written: 

Inefficient  organization  is  one  way  of 
keeping  the  military  under  control,  but 
surely  not  the  only  way.  especially  for  a 
military  with  a  tradition  of  loyalty  as  ours. 

General  Jones  has  pointed  out  that 
the  British,  after  whom  we  modeled 
our  JCS.  have  recently  moved  to 
strengthen  their  chief  of  defense  staff 
to  enhance  effective  integration  of 
their  defense  capabilities— "'secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  their  democratic 
traditions  will  not  be  threatened." 
Other  experts  have  noted  that  since 
1947,  marxy  power  centers  in  our  Gov- 
ernment have  developed  to  hold  any 
military  staff  in  check:  The  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser,  and  the  CIA. 
With  these  realities  in  mind,  Harold 
Brown  has  described  the  fear  that  JCS 
reorganization  would  produce  "some- 
thing analogous  to  a  German  general 
staff  •  •  *  as  completely  baseless."  Or 
as  James  Woolsey,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  has  written  more 
graphically: 

We  can  afford  to  move  several  light  years 
toward  military  staff  centralization  before 
we  come  within  any  distance  of  Prussianism. 
The  United  States  is  about  as  close  to 
having  a  Prussian  style  general  staff  today 
as  it  is  to  having  a  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. 

Secretary  Lehman  is  entitled  to  his 
view  that  JCS  reform  "is  usually 
pushed  by  a  coalition  of  civilian  arm 
chair  strategists,  who  don't  really  un- 
derstand the  Pentagon  bureaucracy, 
and  by  uniformed  military  staff  offi- 
cers, who  understand  it  too  well."  Into 
the  first  category.  Secretary  Lehman 
would  apparently  put:  Harold  Brown, 
James  Schlesinger,  David  Packard, 
Elliot  Richardson,  Mel  Laird,  Robert 
Komer,  Clark  Clifford,  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, Roswell  Gilpatric,  James  Wool- 
sey, John  Kester,  and  Brent  Scow- 
croft.  Into  Secretary  Lehman's  second 
category  would  fall  the  following  Gen- 
erals: David  Jones,  "Shy"  Meyer, 
Andrew  Goodpaster,  Maxwell  Taylor, 
James  Gavin,  Omar  Bradley,  and 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  All  these  men 
have  identified  themselves  with  the 
cause  of  JCS  reform.  I  have  been  per- 
suaded by  their  collective  wisdom, 
even  after  reading  Secretary  Lehman's 
article. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I 
have  introduced  today  may  not  be  the. 
best  answer.  But  it  is  long  past  time 
that  we  commit  ourselves  to  finding 
the  right  answer  to  what  Dr.  Schlesin- 
ger has  called  "the  central  weakness— 
perhaps  the  Achilles'  heel— of  the  ex- 
isting   system"    of    military    decision- 


making. It  is  astonishing  and  depress- 
ing that  Congress  and  successive  Presi- 
dents have  failed  to  rectify  weaknesses 
almost  universally  diagnosed  and  per- 
ceived to  be  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  having 
a  deep  enough  interest  in  this  matter 
to  take  a  legislative  initiative  on  the 
question  of  the  reorganization  or 
reform  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I 
think  that  there  are  a  number  of  us 
who  have  recognized  for  some  time 
the  need  for  reform.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  trying  to  agree  on  what  form 
reform  should  take. 

Being  concerned,  about  not  only  the 
JCS  problem,  but  the  whole  business 
of  the  organization  and  procedures  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Unified  Command,  at  my  direc- 
tion last  summer,  in  cooperation  with 
our  late  lamented  colleague.  Senator 
Jackson,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  we  directed  the  staff 
to  make  an  extensive  study.  We  under- 
took to  hold  hearings  on  this  matter 
of  reorganization.  That  includes  the 
JCS,  but  goes  far  beyond  that. 

We  had  some  12  hearings  and  lis- 
tened to  some  31  witnesses.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  staff  had  a  great  number 
of  staff  interviews,  perhaps  numbering 
in  the  hundreds,  and  made  a  lot  of  in- 
quiries of  their  own.  The  result  was 
that  they  produced  a  rather  compre- 
hensive review  and  a  lengthy  report 
which  has  been  submitted  to  Senator 
NuNN  and  myself. 

We  have  studied  this  very  volumi- 
nous study  and  report.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion in  late  July,  when  we  return  from 
the  Fourth  of  July  recess,  to  convince 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  con- 
sider legislation  that  would  effect 
some  fairly  comprehensive  reform. 

While  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  done  us  a  service  in  fo- 
cusing on  this  problem.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  that  we  perhaps  should  not 
act  on  this  measure  at  this  time  but 
await  action  of  more  comprehensive 
nature  that  will  certainly  include  as 
one  of  its  priority  elements  reform  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

While  I  agree  with  some  of  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri, I  do  have  some  concerns  with  his 
proposal.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of 
power  would  actually  be  divested  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and,  I  think, 
would  tend  to  militate  against  our  tra- 
dition of  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

But  that  is  a  debate  we  can  get  into 
at  another  time  if  necessary.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
give  some  consideration  to  waiting 
until  we  can  deliberate  in  committee 
on  more  comprehensive  reform  and 
contribute  his  ideas  to  that  effort  and 
his  interest  can  be  manifest  in  action 


on  the  floor  on  that  measure  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  because  it 
is  .so  important,  may  I  ask  the  chair- 
man, if  he  does  not  mind,  to  repeat  his 
intentions  regarding  this  JCS  reform. 
The  chairman  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether very  carefully  in  this  area.  We 
have  an  excellent  staff  report  that 
gives  us  a  tremendous  number  of 
points  which  need  to  be  considered 
and  also  a  large  number  of  options 
that  have  been  testified  to  and  advo- 
cated by  several  witnesses  before  our 
committee.  If  we  could  get  a  firm  out- 
line about  the  possibility  of  addressing 
this  very  important  legislation  in  the 
committee.  I  think  it  not  only  would 
be  significant  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Missouri,  who  has  taken  a 
lead  in  this  area— and  I  commend  him 
for  that— but  also  it  would  be  very  im- 
portant to  us  in  the  conference.  As  the 
chairman  has  already  observed,  we  do 
have  a  House  bill  sponsored  by  Con- 
gressman Nichols  which  we  will  be  ad- 
dressing in  conference.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  need  to  have  some  firm  idea 
about  our  own  plans  in  this  respect  in 
trying  to  prepare  for  that  conference. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  be  glad  to  accom- 
modate the  distinguished  ranking 
member  by  reiterating  what  I  said  ear- 
lier, and  that  is  that  in  the  interim 
period  between  the  July  4  recess  for 
the  Democratic  Convention  and  the 
recess  for  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  a  perioii  of  3  weeks  of  leg- 
islative days,  it  is  my  intention,  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  ranking 
member,  to  begin  deliberations  in  the 
committee  on  legislation  aimed  at 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  JCS.  the 
OSD.  the  Joint  Unified  Commands, 
and  other  aspects  of  the  organization 
of  the  Pentagon  that  we  feel  should  be 
addressed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So.  if  we  are  able  to  com- 
plete the  conference  report  on  this  bill 
before  the  July  recess,  as  the  chair- 
man desires— and  certainly  I  share 
that  hope— we  would  be  able  to  turn 
our  attention  in  the  committee  to  an 
intensive  look  at  this  legislation  at  the 
end  of  July? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  And  that  is  an  addition- 
al incentive  for  conpletion  of  the  con- 
ference report  before  we  break  for  the 
July  4  recess. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  will  be  able  to  make 
it  the  top  item  for  our  committee 
during  July. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  will  be  our  priori- 
ty effort  then. 

Mr.  NUNN.  And  hopefully  get  a  bill 
out  that  would  reflect  our  consider- 
ation of  the  House  bill  plus  any 
amendments  or  changes  we  might 
make.  And  if  that  House  bill,  as 
amended,  or  a  new  Senate  bill  comes 
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out  of  the  committee  t)efore  the  end  of 
July  recess,  before  the  Republican 
Convention  recess.  I  might  call  it.  then 
we  would  have  a  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty perhaps  of  bringing  that  up  on  the 
floor  in  September. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Of  having  a  reasona- 
ble chance  of  acting  on  it  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  President.  I  again  commend  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  taking  the 
lead  in  this  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
been  very  interested  in  this  matter 
and  he  and  I  have  had  discussions.  He 
has  corresponded  with  me.  He  has 
brought  this  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  in  a  very  articulate  and 
forceful  way.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of 
the  provisions  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  in  his  amendment,  nor  do  I 
agree  with  everything  in  the  House 
bill,  but  I  do  think  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  greatly  assisted  and  pro- 
vided the  catalyst  for  our  consider 
ation  in  the  Senate. 

I  hope  all  of  our  colleagues  will 
review  carefully  what  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  said  today  and  they 
will  begin  to  focus  on  this  as  an  impor 
tant  issue.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
more  important,  frankly,  that  we  face 
in  the  whole  defense  arena.  One  of  the 
most  frustrating  things  about  our 
budget  cycle,  of  all  the  processes  we  go 
through,  is  debating  the  authorization 
bill  and  coming  back  with  the  appro- 
priation bill  and  precedmg  that  by  a 
budget  debate  on  defense.  We  really 
are  so  caught  up  in  the  budget  cycle 
we  do  not  have  time  in  the  committee 
to  give  the  attention  that  this  kind  of 
structural  subject  deserves  and  in  fact 
demands. 

1  do  want  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  we  have  an  excel- 
lent staff  report  which  Senator  Tower 
and  I  have  examined.  I  have  been  over 
it  thoroughly  once,  and  I  anticipate 
going  over  it  again  l)efore  our  commit- 
tee deliberations  in  July.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  all  members  of  our 
committee  and  other  interested  Sena- 
tors. It  does  not  make  recommeda- 
tions.  but  it  points  out  options  that 
are  available  and  gives  the  pro  and  con 
arguments  on  the  various  options.  So 
that  is  an  enormously  u.seful  docu- 
ment and  I  think  this  discussion  today 
will  be  very  helpful  in  our  committee 
delil>e  rations. 

The  House  has  several  provisions 
with  which  I  agree  in  their  bill.  They 
have  several  provisions  with  which  I 
do  not  agree.  We  are  going  to  have  an 
interesting  time  in  conference.  I  am 
hoping  our  House  colleagues  will 
accept  the  statement  of  intent  by  the 
chairman  to  deal  with  this  subject  in 
July  and  that  we  can  deal  with  and 
complete  it  this  year  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate.  If  we  do.  I 
think  this  will  serve  as  a  landmark 
year  in  terms  of  looking  at  the  organi- 


zation of  not  only  the  JCS  but  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  itself,  our  unified 
commanders,  our  planning  process, 
our  procurement  processes,  our  budg- 
eting process,  all  of  which  are  of  enor- 
mous importance.  The  only  critique  I 
have  in  general  of  the  House  approach 
is  that  they  dealt  with  just  the  JCS 
part  of  the  reform.  They  have  not 
dealt  with  the  more  comprehensive 
parts.  While  I  think  the  JCS  may  well 
be  the  most  important,  to  deal  with 
that  without  dealing  with  DOD  and 
without  dealing  with  the  unified  com- 
mand in  a  very  broad  way  is  to  i.solate 
the  problem  beyond  what  overall  is  re- 
quired. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  commend  again 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  taking 
this  action,  and  I  do  assure  him  that  I 
will  work  diligently  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  see  that  we  have  a  bill  for  the 
Senate's  consideration  on  this  subject 
in  early  September. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  and  thank  my  friend  from 
Missouri  for  a  very  obvious  and  deep 
understanding  of  the  problem  that  has 
prevailed  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  almo.st 
since  its  inception.  I  will  not  take 
much  time  of  the  Senate.  But  this  has 
been  of  particular  interest  to  me  ever 
since  the  1947  meeting  when  we  set  up 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  we  set  up  the  differ- 
ent services  with  their  Chiefs.  The 
main  reason  wc  .set  up  the  depart- 
ments was  to  do  away  with  conflict  of 
interest,  to  establish  roles  and  mis- 
sions, but  instead  of  doing  away  with 
it.  Mr.  President,  we  seem  to  have  in  a 
way  emphasized  them  a  bit  more.  As 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  noted, 
.some  of  the  roles  have  not  been  under- 
stood, some  of  the  roles  are  supersed- 
ed or  replaced  by  other  services.  He 
mentioned  .several  in  pariicular.  For 
example— and  this  is  not  said  in  any 
way  to  indicate  any  feeling  against  all 
of  this— we  have  four  different  Air 
Forces  in  the  United  States.  We  actu- 
ally now  find  ourselves  with  other 
.services  interested  in  ships  than  just 
the  Navy.  So  it  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 
I  do  not  care  how  carefully  we  select 
these  men  to  be  Chiefs  of  their  outfits, 
their  loyalty  is  with  that  outfit,  and 
when  they  represent  their  outfits  on 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  I  think  it  is 
only  natural  they  would  carry  over 
some  of  this  loyalty  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri that  this  is  not  going  to  be  an 
easy  task.  This  is  a  task  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  through 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Tower  and 
Senator  Nunn  have  devoted  many, 
many,  many  days  and  hours  in  the 
past  2  years  to  studying.  Many  of  us 
have  done  it  on  our  own.  For  example, 
when  I  look  my  training  at  air  war  col- 
lege. I  discussed  this  problem. 


It  is  not  a  problem  that  is  inherent 
in  or  particularly  confined  to  the 
American  system.  All  through  military 
history  this  has  been  a  basic  problem. 
Someone  might  suggest  that  one  so- 
lution could  be  for  a  man  like  Napole- 
on or  a  man  like  Wellington  to  run  the 
whole  show.  That  is  not  the  way  we 
think  it  can  be  done  best. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Senator 
NoNN  will  be  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  next  year  or 
whether  I  will  be.  but  I  think  I  am 
perfectly  safe  in  saying  that,  whether 
he  is  chairman  or  I  am  chairman,  this 
is  a  subject  that  is  going  to  receive 
very  deep  study  and,  it  is  hoped,  some 
resolution,  so  that  our  military  serv- 
ices not  only  can  perform  better  in 
military  decisions,  but  also,  just  as  im- 
portant to  me,  perform  better  in  pro- 
curement. 

I  am  a  great  believer  that  procure- 
ment can  be  improved,  and  improved 
immensely,  in  our  armed  services  if  we 
merely  pay  attention  to  a  simple,  little 
thing  like  management.  Today,  not 
just  under  the  Joint  Chiefs  but  under 
the  services,  we  pull  some  young  major 
or  lieutenant  or  lieutenant  colonel  out 
and  say,  "We  want  you  to  go  to  XX 
factory,  and  you'll  be  there  2  or  3 
years,  and  during  that  time  you're 
going  to  manage  a  multimillion-dollar 
or  multibillion-doUar  program.  "  Then, 
the  inherent  desire  of  this  man  is  to  go 
back  to  his  service,  to  get  back  in  oper- 
ation. 

Somehow,  in  our  studies  and  our  dis- 
cussions—and I  have  already  started 
this— we  will  have  to  develop  the  man- 
agement type  as  well  as  the  operations 
type,  a  man  who  can  take  a  program 
such  as  the  X-15  and  follow  it 
through,  until  we  have  absolute  per- 
fection in  the  purchasing  of  that  par- 
ticular piece  of  equipment. 

If  there  has  been  one  glaring  weak- 
ness in  our  whole  procurement  system, 
it  has  been  in  the  management 
system.  I  have  had  some  preliminary 
discussions  of  this  problem.  I  think  it 
can  be  solved,  but  first  we  have  to 
overcome  some  of  the  problems  inher- 
ent with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  By 
the  very  nature  of  human  beings  and 
human  nature,  there  is  not  much  we 
can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  most  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
said.  I  should  like  to  pursue  one  point, 
because  this  business  of  managing  the 
procurement  system  is  enormously  im- 
portant. 

As  the  Senator  knows— I  do  not 
know  whether  our  colleagues  recog- 
nize it— the  Senator  from  Missouri 
may  or  may  not  know  it— in  the  pro- 
curement area,  we  have  taken  an  im- 
portant position  in  this  bill.  We  have 
said   that    the   tenure   of   a   program 


manager  of  our  major  systems  has  to 
be  at  least  4  years. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Navy  already  has 
that.  The  Navy  has  been  implement- 
ing it,  and  the  Army  and  Air  Force  are 
not. 

When  you  look  at  the  short-term 
tenure  the  managers  have  on  multibil- 
lion-dollar  systems,  it  tells  you  why  we 
have  so  many  problems  and  so  little 
accountability. 

It  is  rumored  that  when  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  President,  somebody 
asked  him  about  a  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  asked  if  he 
was  going  to  fire  the  individual  in- 
volved. It  is  rumored  that  Johnson 
said:  "Fire  him.  heck;  I  don't  think  I 
can  even  find  him." 

That  is  where  we  are  in  terms  of 
managing  these  major  procurement 
systems. 

I  hope  All  our  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize that  we  have  taken  some  initia- 
tive here,  and  we  probably  will  have  to 
go  further,  as  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na has  said.  We  will  have  to  have  some 
career  paths  that  lead  not  to  isolation 
from  operation  completely,  but  oper- 
ational experience  followed  by  a  long 
career  in  the  procurement  and  man- 
agement end. 

There  are  some  Members  of  this 
body  £ind  the  House  who  are  pushing 
for  a  totally  civilian  procurement 
system,  removing  the  uniformed  mili- 
tary from  all  management  responsibil- 
ity and  procurement.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  go  that  far  or  to  bite  that 
bullet  at  this  point:  but  I  think  our 
friends  in  the  Pentagon,  particularly 
those  in  uniform,  had  better  start 
thinking  about  this,  themselves,  be- 
cause the  frustration  level  about  man- 
agement and  procurement  is  growing, 
and  I  think  with  cause. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
mentioned  the  Navy.  As  long  as  I  have 
been  around  here,  the  Navy  has  had 
the  practice  of  observing  a  midship- 
man while  he  is  in  Aimapolis  and 
being  able  to  pick  out  a  man  with  good 
management  policies.  They  see  that 
he  gets  his  5-year  sea  duty,  which 
qualifies  him  for  any  promotion;  and, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  stays  with 
his  class  in  promotion.  But  the  man  is 
pretty  much  confined  then  to  manage- 
ment and  procurement  throughout. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  that  we  should  work  to 
the  end  that  we  will  establish  a  man- 
agement branch  of  the  services  of 
equal  importance  to  the  operational 
branch  of  the  services.  If  we  cannot 
get  a  better  job  done  on  our  procure- 
ment, we  are  not  going  to  get  a  better 
job  done  on  our  operations. 

While  it  is  an  inborn,  inherent  desire 
of  every  man  who  has  ever  worn  a  uni- 
form to  wind  up  his  career  in  oper- 
ations, I  think  we  are  going  to  see  a  lot 
of  them— If  we  have  our  way.  and  I 


think   we   will— wind   up   in   procure- 
ment. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  travel- 
around  and  look  at  the  qualifications 
of  managers  and  results  of  good  man- 
agement, and  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  this  has  to  be  one  of  our  major 
approaches  in  the  coming  year. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
think  he  has  done  a  great  service  to  all 
of  us  by  bringing  this  matter  to  its 
proper  recognition  in  a  very  under- 
standable way. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  a  head  and  for 
the  work  he  has  done  on  a  very  diffi- 
cult subject.  I  am  not  versed  in  it 
myself,  but  I  have  been  here  during 
most  of  the  lifetime  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion, as  it  was  called  at  the  time  it  was 
passed.  Despite  some  of  its  fine  vir- 
tures,  this  is  a  need,  and  it  had  to  be 
proven  by  time  and  experience.  There 
have  been  those  who  have  come  and 
gone,  and  someone  should  put  the  pro- 
gram together  who  knows  the  subject. 

I  am  not  versed  in  that  field,  but  I 
know  enough  about  the  problem  to 
recognize  the  good  work  the  Senator 
has  done.  The  assurances  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  have  meaning  for  all  of  us.  I 
commend  the  Senator  again. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  P>resident,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  from  Mississippi, 
Arizona,  Texas,  and  Georgia. 

May  I  ask  one  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas?  He  mentioned  the 
report  by  the  staff  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Has  that  report  been 
issued? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  has  not  been.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  two 
copies  of  the  report  extant,  and  they 
reside  in  the  possession  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  myself,  because  it  is 
only  a  staff  report.  It  is  not  an  official 
position  of  the  committee.  In  due 
course,  it  will  be  circulated  by  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Would  the  chair- 
man have  any  objection  if  I  and  a 
member  of  my  staff  took  a  look  at  the 
report— not  to  disseminate  it  or  to 
make  it  public,  but  to  further  educate 
ourselves  on  some  of  the  things  the 
staff  may  have  found? 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  a  timely  way.  we 
would  like  to  do  that. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Would  timely 
be 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  say  that  we  are 
not  prepared  to  do  it  at  the  moment. 
but  before  very  long. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Perliaps  by  the 
time  the  committee  starts  to  work  on 
the  bill  in  July? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes:  certainly. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  a  word  or  two,  as  I  am  pre- 
pared to  conclude. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water]  made 


the  best  case  of  all.  In  his  usual  in- 
sightful and  incisive  way,  he  got  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 

One  can  belabor  this  issue  back  and 
forth,  but  I  think  the  record  speaks 
for  itself.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  there 
have  been  20  reports  over  35  years, 
and  while  not  every  recommendation 
and  every  conclusion  is  identical  in  all 
20,  the  common  thrust  is  inescapable— 
to  wit,  the  present  system  is  unwork- 
able and  ineffective.  It  hampers  mili- 
tary operations,  military  planning,  and 
military  procurement.  We  could 
debate  long  and  hard  as  to  the  precise 
remedy  or  nature  of  the  remedies  that 
we  might  propound,  and  we  should, 
but  the  urgency  of  the  need  for 
reform  is  clear.  The  record  sp>eaks  for 
itself. 

The  present  system  cannot  carry  its 
own  weight  in  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  live,  and  thus  I  am  delighted 
that  Senator  Tower  and  Senator 
Nunn  have  indicated  that  perhaps  as 
early  as  July,  they  will  begin  work  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  on  a 
separate  bill  dealing  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs. 

I  do  not  know  whether  in  the  8  short 
workweeks  that  we  have  remaining  in 
this  year  that  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  complete  their 
work,  and  the  other  body  likewise,  and 
have  a  conference. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  act  this 
year  but,  if  the  calendar  beats  us  this 
year,  I  feel  comforted  from  their  re- 
marks that  the  Speaker  from  Arizona 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn]  will  seek  to  report  a  bill  early 
next  year  which  makes  significant 
structural  reform  of  an  institution 
that  has  long  outlived  its  usefulness  in 
the  age  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Madam  President,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment  that  is  now  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3239 

(Purpose:    To    limit    the    introduction    of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  into  or  over 
El  Salvador  or  Nicaragua  for  combat) 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself,   the  Senator   from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy],  for  himself.  Mr.  Hatfield,  and 
Mr.  Pell,  proposes  an  amendmeni  num- 
bered 3239. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

LIMITATION  ON  INTRODUmON  Of  ARMED 
FORCES  INTO  EL  SALVADOR  AND  NICARACDA 
FOR  COMBAT 

Sec.  .(a)  None  of  the  funds  appropnaicd 
pursuant  to  authorizations  of  appropria 
tions  in  this  title  ma.v  be  obligated  or  ex 
pended  for  the  purpose  of  introducmn 
United  Stales  Armed  Forces  into  or  over  the 
territory  or  waters  of  El  Salvador  or  Nic-ara 
gua  for  combat. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"combat"  means  the  introduction  of  tJniled 
States  Armed  Forces  for  the  purpose  of  de 
livering  weapons  fire  upon  an  enemy. 

(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  introduction  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  into  or  over  the  territory  or 
waters  of  El  Salvador  or  NicaraKua  for 
combat  if— 

(1)  the  Congress  has  declared  war  or  en- 
acted specific  authorization  for  such  intro- 
duction; or 

(2)  such  introduction  is  necessary— 

(A)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
hostile  attack  upon  the  United  States,  its 
territories  or  po.sse.ssions:  or 

(Bi  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to. 
and  to  provide  necessary  protection  for.  the 
United  States  embassy;  or 

(C)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to, 
and  to  provide  nece.ssary  protection  for  and 
to  evacuate.  United  Stales  Government  per- 
sonnel or  United  States  citizens. 

(d)(1)  Any  joint  resolution  or  bill  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  President  pursii 
ant  to  subsection  'cxli  shall  become  the 
pending  business  of  the  House  in  which  it 
was  introduced  and  shall  be  voted  on  within 
3  calendar  days  thereafter,  unless  such 
House  shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas 
and  nays. 

(2)  Such  a  joint  re.solution  or  bill  passed 
by  one  House  shall  become  the  pending 
business  of  the  other  House  and  shall  be 
voted  on  within  three  calendar  days  after  ii 
has  been  received,  unless  such  House  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  n 
spect  to  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  pa.ssed  by 
both  Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly 
appointed  and  the  committee  of  ronference 
shall  make  and  file  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  resolution  or  bill  not  later  than  2  cal 
endar  days  after  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  of  conference.  In  the  event  the 
conferees  are  unable  to  agree  within  48 
hours,  they  shall  report  back  to  their  re 
spective  Houses  in  disagreement.  Notwilh 
standing  any  rule  in  either  House  concern- 
ing the  printing  of  conference  reports  in  the 
Record  or  concerning  any  delay  m  the  con- 
sideration of  such  reports,  such  report  shall 
be  acted  on  by  both  Houses  not  later  than  1 
calendar  day  after  the  conferees  report  back 
to  their  respective  Houses. 

(ei  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  in  ad 
dition  to  and  should  not  b*'  construed  to  sus- 


pend or  amend  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
(Public  Law  93  148). 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  legislation  is  intended 
to  alter  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Congre.ss  or  of  the  President  or  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  treaties. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
when  President  Duarte  came  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  end  of  May  he  made  an 
important  statement.  He  said  clearly 
and  unequivocally  that  he  would 
•  never  ask  for  any  presence  of  foreign 
troops  in  my  country."  That  was  a 
very  welcome  announcement. 

Two  days  afterwards  President 
Reagan  was  asked  at  an  evening  press 
conference  whether  he  would  slate  un- 
equivocally that  he  would  not  send 
troops  down  to  El  Salvador,  even  if  it 
appeared  that  without  them  El  Salva- 
dor might  fall  to  the  Communists.  He 
refused  to  answer  that  precise  ques- 
tion, but  he  did  tell  the  Nation: 

First  of  all.  President  Duarte  made  it  very 
plain  that  they  would  never  request  Ameri- 
can troops.  We  have  never  had  any  consider- 
ation of  doing  that  or  any  thought  of  doing 
that  at  all.  I  don't  know  how  I  can  convince 
anyone,  but  all  youd  have  to  do  is  look  at 
all  our  friends  and  neighbors  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  probably  as  a  holdover  from  the 
past,  wed  lose  all  those  friends  and  neigh- 
bors if  we  did  that.  They  want  our  help 
but  they  dont  want  American  manpower 
there. 

And  his  Secretary  of  Defense  stated 
on  April  8  that  the  Defen.se  Depart- 
ment had  no  plan,  no  strategy,  no 
thought  of  putting  U.S.  combat  troops 
in  Central  America. 

That  is  what  the  administration  has 
been  telling  the  American  people 
about  its  intentions.  But  what  exactly 
has  the  administration  been  doing 
while  at  the  .same  time  denying  any  in- 
tention of  introducing  U.S.  combat 
troop.s  into  Central  America'.' 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  adminis- 
tration conduct: 

The  administration  has  embarked  on 
a  major  effort  to  construct  a  vast  mili- 
tary infrastructure  that  could  support 
the  deployment  of  American  forces  in 
a  contingency.  By  the  end  of  the 
present  exercise  underway  in  Hondu- 
ras, the  United  States  will  have  built 
or  improved  eight  airfields  in  Hondu- 
ras, with  the  two  most  recent  addi- 
tions within  25  miles  of  the  Salvador- 
an  and  Nicaraguan  borders.  Two  radar 
stations  were  established  and  manned 
by  Americans.  The  administration 
sought  $8  million  to  construct  a  pre- 
stock  ammunition  depot  and  an  air 
plane  hangar  plus  living  quarters  at 
Palmerola  Airbase  and  a  prestock  am- 
munition depot  at  San  Lorenzo,  sup- 
posedly a  temporary  facility.  (The  ad- 
ministration only  withdrew  $4.3  mil- 
lion of  that  request  after  receiving 
great  pressure  from  Senators  Binca- 
MAN  and  Sasser.)  And  the  Defense  De- 
partment acknowledged  in  a  May  4 
letter  to  Representative  Lee  Hamilton 
that  "the  possibility  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  construction  of  a  Honduran 


naval  and  air  facility  at  Puerto  Cas- 
tilla  on  the  Caribbean  coast  has  been 
discussed  informally  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Honduras." 

The  administration  has  staged  re- 
peated, large-scale,  almost  continuous 
military  exercises  in  the  region.  Big 
Pine  II  last  year  involved  up  to  5,000 
American  troops  over  an  8-month 
period.  Grenadero  I,  now  underway, 
involved  several  thousand  American 
forces.  Such  exercises,  the  administra- 
tion has  stated,  "were  conducted  to 
demonstrate  U.S.  resolve  and  willing- 
ness to  support  our  regional  friends." 

The  American  military  presence  in 
the  region  has  increased.  According  to 
Defense  Department  figures,  there  are 
now  111  U.S.  military  personnel  in  El 
Salvador.  The  number  of  U.S.  military 
in  Honduras  even  when  exercises  are 
not  underway  has  jumped  to  over 
1.000. 

U.S.  military  personnel  in  U.S.  mili- 
tary aircraft  over  El  Salvador  are  pro- 
viding real-time  intelligence  for 
combat  activities  by  Salvadoran  forces 
on  the  ground. 

U.S.  military  personnel  in  El  Salva- 
dor have  been  in  areas  that  came 
under  hostile  fire  three  times  since 
November  1983. 

And  since  we  last  debated  Central 
America,  we  have  learned  about  in- 
creased involvement  of  U.S.  personnel 
in  the  hostilities  in  Nicaragua.  Let  me 
give  you  some  examples: 

We  learned  that.  3  months  before 
the  mining  of  the  harbors  in  Nicara- 
gua. U.S.  personnel  directed  a  sabo- 
tage raid  against  the  Nicaraguan  Port 
of  Corinto.  destroying  3.2  million  gal- 
lons of  fuel  and  forcing  the  townspeo- 
ple to  evacuate. 

We  learned  that,  with  respect  to  the 
mining  of  the  harbors,  the  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  personnel  was  much, 
much  more  direct  than  anyone  had 
ever  believed.  U.S.  personnel  were  op- 
erating a  ship  in  the  Pacific— called 
the  mothership— from  which  the 
mining  activities  were  supervised  and 
directed. 

We  also  learned  that  U.S.  personnel 
directed  two  air  strikes  against  Nicara- 
gua in  February.  The  planes  and 
bombs  used  in  the  February  attacks— 
and  in  other  raids— were  provided  by 
the  CIA.  The  attacks  were  planned 
and  supervised  in  Honduras  and  El 
Salvador,  and  the  people  in  charge  of 
the  operations  were  Americans. 

We  also  know  that  U.S.  financial 
commitments  in  Honduras  and  El  Sal- 
vador have  been  steadily  and  dramati- 
cally rising. 

In  1980.  1  year  before  Ronald 
Reagan  became  President,  the  United 
States  .sent  $8.5  million  worth  of  mili- 
tary supplies  to  El  Salvador.  Hondu- 
ras, and  Costa  Rica.  Last  year,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  send  $170  mil- 
lion. 20  times  as  much.  This  year,  if 
Congress    approves    the    administra- 


tion's request,  we  will  be  signing  con- 
tracts to  send  more  than  $580  million 
in  military  equipment,  70  times  as 
much  as  we  spent  in  1980. 

This  last  figure  does  not  include  the 
money  for  training— $22  million— nor 
the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
have  been  used  for  constructing  air- 
stips.  radar  sites,  and  other  facilities. 
Nor  does  this  $580  million  figure  in- 
clude the  covert  aid. 

How  is  this  assistance  being  used? 
What  has  been  the  involvement  of 
U.S.  personnel? 

The  answer  is  clear.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  3  years.  Central  America  has 
become  an  armed  camp.  Honduras  is 
bristling  with  weapons  and  warriors. 
El  Salvador  has  tripled  the  size  of  its 
military,  and  we  are  now  paying  for 
12,000  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

And  as  for  U.S.  forces,  on  land,  sea. 
and  air,  our  people  have  become  more 
and  more  directly  involved  in  the  con- 
flict, and  we  are  moving  closer  and 
closer  to  the  fighting. 

Do  these  activities  sound  like  an  ad- 
ministration with  no  intention  of  in- 
volving American  forces  in  combat? 

Do  these  sound  like  the  activities  of 
an  administration  seeking  to  promote 
a  negotiated  settlement  in  the  region? 

Or  does  this  sound  like  an  adminis- 
tration getting  ready  to  pick  a  fight 
and  commit  American  forces? 

The  conclusion  is  unmistakable:  The 
Reagan  administration  is  systematical- 
ly placing  U.S.  ships,  planes,  and  per- 
sonnel in  harm's  way,  by  injecting 
them  into  situations  where,  directly  or 
indirectly,  they  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly involved  in  hostilities  in  violation 
of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

In  Central  America  we  need  to  give 
diplomacy  a  chance  to  work  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States  takes 
the  Nation  any  closer  to  combat  in 
that  region. 

For  this  reason,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  prohibits  the  introduction 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  or  over  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua  for  the  pur- 
poses of  combat.  This  amendment  is 
identical  to  the  one  introduced  last 
month  by  Congressman  Foley  and 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  341 
to  67. 

This  amendment  reflects  the  deep 
and  growing  concern  of  the  American 
people  that  the  administration  is 
taking  us  to  war  in  Central  America. 
Congress  must  not  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  to  war  without  the  consent 
of  the  American  people. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  is 
straightforward.  It  bars  the  use  of  any 
funds  in  this  bill  to  send  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  into  combat  in  or  over  El  Salva- 
dor or  Nicaragua. 

As  stated  in  the  amendment,  the 
word  "combat"  means  "the  introduc- 
tion of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  weapons  fire  upon 
an  enemy."  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  not 


precluded  from  conducting  military 
training  in  El  Salvador.  Nor  does  the 
amendment  limit  flights  by  American 
military  aircraft  in  the  region  carrying 
out  reconnaissance  activities.  Only  the 
introduction  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  weapons  fire 
upon  an  enemy  is  prohibited. 

The  amendment  does  not  apply  in 
all  circumstances.  The  exceptions  are 
clearly  stated: 

This  prohibition  does  not  apply  if 
Congress  has  declared  war  or  enacted 
specific  authorization  for  such  intro- 
duction. 

The  amendment  does  not  apply 
when  such  introduction  is  necessary  to 
meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
hostile  attack  upon  the  United  States. 
its  territories  or  possessions. 

The  prohibition  does  not  apply  when 
such  introduction  is  necessary  to  meet 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to.  and  to 
provide  necessary  protection  for.  the 
U.S.  Embassy. 

The  prohibition  does  not  apply  when 
such  introduction  is  necessary  to  meet 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to.  and  to 
provide  necessary  protection  for  and 
to  evacuate,  U.S.  Government  person- 
nel or  U.S.  citizens. 

The  amendment  leaves  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  determination  of  when  force 
is  necessary  under  the  three  circum- 
stances I  have  just  listed.  The  amend- 
ment thereby  pre.serves  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  respond  to  threats 
to  the  United  States,  its  embassies, 
personnel,  and  citizens. 

Some  may  say  this  amendment 
usurps  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  I 
would  reply  that  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution is  not  enough  for  this  Presi- 
dent under  these  circumstances.  We 
need  to  protect  the  right  of  Congress 
to  exercise  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities. We  do  not  want  to  wake  up 
one  morning  to  find  American  troops 
fighting  and  dying  in  Central  America 
without  the  consent  of  the  American 
people. 

Madam  President,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  included  in  the  amendment  is 
section  (e)  which  specifically  states 
that  "The  provisions  of  this  section 
are  in  addition  to  and  should  not  be 
construed  to  suspend  or  amend  the 
War  Powers  Resolution. "  We  have 
added  this  to  the  text  of  the  Foley 
amendment;  this  is  one  difference  be- 
tween our  amendment  and  the  Foley 
amendment. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  how  this  would 
basically  change  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution. We  know  at  the  current  time 
that  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  decides  to  send  American  troops 
into  combat  in  Nicaragua  or  in  El  Sal- 
vador, he  would  be  free  to  do  so  and 
would  only  have  to  notify  the  Con- 
gress under  the  procedures  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  He  would  then  be  able  to 
maintain  those  troops  for  a  period  of 
60  days.  What  this  particular  amend- 


ment provides  is  that,  prior  to  the  in- 
volvement of  American  combat  troops 
in  combat,  as  defined  in  the  amend- 
ment, the  President  would  simply  have 
to  obtain  approval,  positive  approval, 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
before  sending  those  troops.  We  are 
simply  asking  that  the  Congress  be 
permitted  to  act  prospectively,  not 
after  the  fact. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  not  an  unusual  prece- 
dent. There  is  a  precedent  for  what  we 
are  proposing  in  our  amendment  in 
the  action  that  was  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress on  a  resolution  involving  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Lebanon.  That  was  in  re- 
sponse to  the  serious  concern  in  this 
body  about  the  application  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  We  acted  in  this  body  to 
modify  the  War  Powers  Act  in  that 
particular  country  and  on  that  par- 
ticular resolution.  I  did  not  support  it, 
but  nonetheless  the  Senate  did  act  in 
that  fashion. 

I  believe.  Madam  President,  that 
given  the  factual  situation— the  escala- 
tion of  American  involvement  in  El 
Salvador  and  in  Nicaragua,  with  more 
military  personnel  in  that  area  and 
with  the  kind  of  activities  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier  in  my  .statement,  that  it 
is  important  that  we,  the  Congress, 
play  some  role  in  the  decision  before 
American  combat  troops  are  sent  to 
these  two  countries  "for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  weapons  fire  upon  an 
enemy.  " 

But  the  War  Powers  Act  would  still 
apply  and  be  in  effect.  We  have  tried 
to  make  that  clear,  and  I  believe  we 
have  made  it  clear  in  the  amendment 
itself. 

President  Reagan  has  stated  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  introducing  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Central  America  for 
combat.  This  amendment  simply  takes 
the  President  at  his  word  and  puts 
into  law  what  has  been  stated  as  the 
administration's  official  position. 

We  just  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
deeds  will  match  the  words.  The  stage 
has  now  been  set  for  the  United  States 
suddenly,  massively,  and  without 
warning  to  intervene  with  U.S.  troops. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  go  to  war  in 
Central  America— nor  should  we  send 
American  combat  troops  to  El  Salva- 
dor or  Nicaragua— unless  the  Congress 
has  been  consulted,  and  unless  the 
Congress  has  given  its  consent.  That  is 
why  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  support  this  legislation. 

I  would  add.  Madam  President,  that 
we  have  included  in  this  amendment 
under  section  D  an  expediting  of  pro- 
cedures by  the  Congress  should  the 
President  ask  for  such  consent.  I  think 
the  Members  of  this  body  are  familiar 
with  this  provision. 

Madam  President,  at  this  time,  to 
complete  my  presentation.  I  want  to 
mention  a  few  things  that  this  amend- 
ment will  not  do.  It  will  not  affect  the 
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activities  of  the  current  military  advis- 
ers assigned  to  El  Salvador,  nor  their 
role  in  assisting  in  the  training  of  the 
Salvadoran  military.  It  will  not  limit 
the  current  reconnaissance  flights  by 
U.S.  military  aircraft  in  the  region.  It 
will  not  limit  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  or  Air  Forces  in  the  high  seas  or 
in  the  air  to  monitor  Soviet  or  other 
naval  activities  of  concern  to  our 
Armed  Forces. 

It  will  not  inhibit  any  duly  author- 
ized military  operations  currently 
under  way  in  Central  America  or  else- 
where in  the  Caribbean.  It  will  in  no 
way  limit  our  treaty  obligations  in  the 
regions,  or  in  the  hemisphere.  It  will 
allow  the  President  to  carry  out  his 
constitutional  responsibilities  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  from  aggres- 
sion, or  to  protect  the  U.S.  citizens. 
And  it  will  allow  the  President  to  use 
U.S.  combat  forces  to  eliminate  any 
threat  he  deems  is  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tory or  its  possessions.  The  judgment 
is  up  to  him;  and  under  this  legislation 
he  would  be  justified  in  using  U.S. 
combat  forces  in  a  preemptive  strike 
against  any  missiles  that  might  be  m 
troduced  in  Central  America  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  will  allow  the  President  to  use 
U.S.  combat  forces  to  protect  Ameri 
can  lives,  if  he  deems  that  it  is  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  their  safety. 
Again  the  judgment  is  up  to  him. 
Under  this  legislation,  he  would  have 
been  justified  in  using  the  U.S.  combat 
forces  to  intervene  in  Grenada. 

This  legislation  will  require  the 
President  to  seek  authorization  from 
Congress  to  invade  Nicaragua  with 
U.S.  combat  troops  in  the  absence  of 
any  of  the  exceptions  set  forth  in  the 
legislation.  It  will  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  send  combat  troops  to  El  Salvador 
in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  excep- 
tiofjs  set  forth  in  the  legislation. 

Madam  President.  I  think  that  ex- 
plains the  amendment,  what  it  does 
and  what  it  does  not  do.  Earlier  in  the 
spring  when  we  debated  the  whole 
issue  of  combat  forces  in  Central 
America.  I  think  there  was  ample  ref- 
erence to  what  our  Founding  Fathers 
intended  in  terms  of  the  division  of  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  war-making  area. 
The  President  is  recognized  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  but  the  ability 
to  declare  war  is  retained  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  bal- 
anced responsibility.  That  is  what  our 
Founding  Fathers  intended.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that,  given  the  particular 
fact  situation  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
in  El  Salvador  and  in  Nicaragua,  and 
given  the  type  of  activities  that  have 
been  taking  place,  and  given  the  in- 
creasing involvement  of  the  American 
military  personnel  in  that  region,  and 
given  the  dramatic  escalation  of  the 
reliance  upon  military  solution— it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  appropriate  for 


us  in  this  body  to  make  a  determina- 
tion and  a  judgment  that  before 
combat  troops  are  going  to  be  used  in 
this  particular  area  we  ought  to  have 
some  ability  to  express  ourselves. 

Madam  President,  finally.  I  would 
say  that  this  amendment  is  presented 
in  a  bipartisan  way  before  this  body 
tonight. 

It  was  offered  in  a  bipartisan  way  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  carried 
overwhelmingly  in  the  House,  and  I 
hope  that  we  could  at  least  replicate 
that  action  in  a  way  to  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Constitution  as 
well  as  to  insure  that  we  are  going  to 
be  involved  in  the  takeoff,  and  not  just 
landing,  should  American  combat 
troops  become  involved  in  these  two 
countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  introduced  an  amendment  that 
has  very,  very  far-reaching  implica- 
tions. I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
it  because  originally  when  this  came  to 
our  attention,  we  intended  to  answer  it 
in  two  different  sections:  One,  the 
money  involved  in  this  comes  out  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee's  budget: 
and  the  Intelligence  Committee's 
budget  is  included  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices budget  as  it  has  historically  been 
done.  But  I  believe  from  listening  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  and  reading 
it.  that  the  amendment  goes  across 
the  board. 

While  I  will  not  confine  myself  to 
entirely  the  money  end  of  it.  I  think  it 
does  raise  some  important  questions. 
To  begin  with,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts raises  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  very  misunderstood  point.  It  was 
raised  constantly  on  this  floor  in  the 
debate  on  the  War  Powers  Act;  that 
the  President  does  have  the  power  to 
go  to  war,  but  that  only  the  Congress 
can  declare  war.  What  I  want  to  make 
perfectly  clear  in  my  estimation  of  the 
Constitution's  intent  is  that,  yes,  the 
Congress  can  declare  war.  We  can  de- 
clare war  every  5  minutes.  But  we 
cannot  send  troops  to  war.  Only  the 
President  has  this  power  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  It  is  one  of  the  great 
misunderstood  parts  of  the  so-called 
War  Powers  Act.  We  in  the  history  of 
our  country  have  called  out  the  troops 
for  different  purposes— some  very 
minor,  and  some  very  major— about 
202  different  times,  believe  it  or  not. 
But  there  have  only  been  five  declara- 
tions of  war.  and  two  of  those  have 
been  in  the  same  war. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
yield' 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  believes 
that  the  President  would  be  able  to 
send  combat  troops  into  Nicaragua  or 


El  Salvador  without  the  approval  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  The  Presi- 
dent has  that  ability. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  you  as  a  matter 
of  policy  believe  that  is  wise?  Do  you 
believe  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  it  is  a 
wise  policy  for  us  to  have?  Do  you 
want  to  have  young  sons  of  Arizona 
citizens  be  sent  down  there,  possibly 
into  Central  America  for  the  purposes 
of  combat  without,  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  having  a  voice  and  a  vote 
as  to  whether  they  should  go  or  they 
should  not  go? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  While  I  might 
be  inclined  to  understand  the  arguing 
of  the  Senator  because  I  do  have  sons 
and  grandsons.  I  would  rather  trust 
the  important  decision  of  sending 
troops  to  one  man  backed  up  by  his 
advisers,  or  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  so  forth 
than  to  a  body  of  535  people  who 
might  be  influenced  a  bit  by  ancestral 
problems,  by  religious  problems,  and 
so  forth.  I  am  not  going  to  stand  here 
and  argue  that  it  is  the  ultimate  way. 
If  I  had  been  one  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers I  probably  would  have  voted  or 
argued  against  it.  But  it  is  something 
that  the  country  has  lived  with  for  205 
or  206  years.  As  I  say.  only  five  times 
has  the  Congress  expressed  itself  in  a 
declaration  of  war.  But  that  really  is 
beside  the  point. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  one  of 
the  great  problems  that  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  faces.  This  actually 
is  a  subject,  when  we  get  into  whether 
it  shall  be  covert  or  overt,  that  I  do 
not  think  the  Intelligence  Committee 
should  be  solely  responsible  for  delv- 
ing into.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  the  Foreign  Policy  Committee 
have  more  to  do  with  it. 

We  reach  this  point:  What  the  Sena- 
tor is  actually  suggesting  in  this 
amendment  is  very,  very  comparable 
to  the  amendment  passed  by  Mr. 
Foley  in  the  House  on  May  23.  when 
he  said: 

I  further  try  to  be  equally  uncomplicated 
and  dirpct  in  defining  combat  by  saying  that 
combat  means  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  for  the  purposes  of  delivering 
weapon  fire  upon  an  enemy. 

We  have  reached  the  point,  I  might 
say  to  my  friend  from  Massachusetts, 
several  times  in  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee when  many  of  us  have  said 
what  we  are  listening  to  in  the  way  of 
amendments  like  Mr.  Foley's  is  to  do 
away  with  overt  operation  and  to 
become  covert.  The  moment  we  do 
that,  then  we  get  into  the  problem  of 
being  at  war.  and  then  the  question 
comes  up,  in  a  situation  like  this  would 
we  be  better  off  at  war  or  better  off 
with  covert  action?  We  have  stayed 
with  the  covert  approach  because  we 
think  it  is  manageable. 


When  the  Senator's  amendment 
covers  everything  that  I  see,  it  will  do 
away  with  sending  advisers  down 
there? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  is  "no." 

I  have  two  amendments.  There  is 
one  in  behalf  of  Senator  Hatfield, 
Senator  Pell,  and  myself,  which  deals 
only  with  American  combat  troops. 
Later  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
terminate  support  of  covert  activities 
in  Nicaragua.  But  that  is  not  included 
in  this  amendment.  You  and  I  talked 
earlier  about  both  of  these  amend- 
ments, but  they  are  being  offered  sep- 
arately so  as  not  to  confuse  the  issue. 
This  amendment  deals  only  with 
American  combat  troops. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  the  Senator's 
opinion,  would  the  application  of  this 
amendment  eliminate  the  Contras  im- 
mediately? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  amendment  that  refers  to 
any  covert  activity.  I  will  have  an 
amendment  that  follows  this  that  will 
address  that  issue.  But  this  amend- 
ment does  not  do  so.  This  is  only  for 
prior  approval  for  the  introduction  of 
American  combat  troops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  weapon  fire  upon 
the  enemy.  It  does  not  affect  Ameri- 
can advistrs.  It  does  not  prohibit 
American  combat  troops  being  sent  to 
even  El  Salvador  or  Nicaragua  from 
defending  themselves.  All  it  does  is  to 
require  that  the  American  President 
come  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the  time 
that  American  combat  troops  would  be 
sent  to  El  Salvador  or  Nicaragua  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  combat  fire 
upon  an  enemy  which  Is  basically  an 
offensive  act. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  cleared  that  up.  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  he  might  include 
overflights,  the  use  of  naval  vessels, 
but  he  will  next  deal  with  covert. 

I  might  reiterate  that  this  is  one  of 
our  big  problems.  On  a  committee  that 
really  has  no  legislative  power  at  all, 
when  our  job  is  to  oversee,  there 
comes  a  time  in  the  overseeing  that  we 
raise  the  s&me  questions  that  are  now 
in  the  Senator's  mind  and  in  the 
minds  of  others.  So  if  the  Senator  in- 
tends to  bring  these  other  matters  up 
in  another  amendment,  I  possibly  will 
be  better  in  defending  our  own  budget 
then,  than  by  trying  to  get  any  points 
across  here.  I  do  not  see  anything  in 
the  amendment  at  this  time,  other 
than  the  continued  efforts  to  interfere 
with  the  powers  of  our  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  that  would  do 
anything  other  than  express  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Senators  mentioned.  That 
is  all  I  will  say  at  this  time^ 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  posed  a 
question   about   whether   or   not   we 


would  want  to  send  our  troops  into 
Central  America.  Of  course  we  do  not. 
and  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  does  not  behoove  us  to 
make  it  very  clear  to  forces  hostile  lo 
the  United  States  and  hostile  to 
friendly  governments  that  we  will  not 
do  so. 

Let  me  further  note  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  indicated  that 
it  is  apparently  the  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  seek  military  solutions 
in  Central  America.  That  simply  is  not 
true.  But  when  a  government  friendly 
to  the  United  States  of  America  is  con- 
fronted by  military  activity,  being  in- 
ternal in  origin  or  external  in  origin, 
by  forces  and/or  countries  hostile  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  becomes  incumbent  on  us 
to  do  what  we  can  to  assist  that  friend- 
ly government  and  prevent  these  hos- 
tile forces  from  imposing  a  military  so- 
lution to  a  political  problem. 

The  fact  is  we  did  not  send  military 
assistance  to  Central  America  in  sig- 
nificant quantities  until  it  became  ap- 
parent that  certain  political  elements 
were  themselves  seeking  a  military  so- 
lution. I  do  not  think  anyone  can  now 
make  a  case  that  the  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador  represent  a  majority  of  the 
people.  They  are  trying  to  take  over 
that  Government  by  military  force. 

I  might  note  that  they  are  not  just 
fighting  Government  troops:  they  are 
fighting  the  general  citizenry.  They 
are  destroying  the  infrastructure  of 
the  country.  They  attack  utilities, 
communication  centers,  roads,  and 
transportation  facilities.  These  are  not 
very  nice  people. 

It  is  they  who  sought  to  achieve  a 
political  goal  by  military  ends.  The 
United  States  of  America  seeks  a  polit- 
ical solution.  But  there  has  to  be  inter- 
nal military  security  in  a  country 
before  a  political  solution  will  last  and 
a  viable  democratic  government  can  be 
established. 

I  know  that  many  of  these  military 
efforts  in  Third  World  countries  start 
out  as  honest  political  movements,  rev- 
olutions that  are  inspired  by  the  fact 
that  people  are  politically  or  economi- 
cally oppressed.  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  too  often  revolution  efforts 
are  exploited  by  the  Soviet  Union  or 
her  surrogates.  When  that  happens, 
the  political  solution  that  insures  or  at 
least  creates  some  kind  of  climate  in 
which  democratic  institutions  can 
evolve  is  not  possible  until  the  military 
forces  have  been  defeated. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  War  Powers  Act  al- 
ready puts  detailed  restrictions  on  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  insert 
troops  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
there  are  really  only  five  options,  five 
possible  outcomes  in  this  whole  con- 
flict in  El  Salvador. 

No.  1,  the  guerrillas  win  militarily; 
No.  2,  the  Salvadoran  Army  wins  mili- 
tarily; No.  3,  a  continuation  of  the 
bloody  status  quo;  No.  4,  to  send  in 
American  troops:  or,  No.  5,  to  negoti- 
ate a  peaceful  settlement. 

This  amendment  strikes  through  all 
of  these  to  get  to  the  most  acceptable 
one,  as  far  as  the  sponsors  are  con- 
cerned. 

That  is  to  get  to  the  point  of  negoti- 
ations. 

We  can  argue  all  the  legalisms,  we 
can  argue  all  the  constitutionality 
questions  we  wish  and  they  are  very 
legitimate.  But  let  me  suggest  that 
there  is  also  a  moral  and  an  ethical  di- 
mension to  this  whole  thing,  because 
in  my  view,  too  much  Salvadoran  and 
Nicaraguan  blood  has  already  been 
drawn  in  these  unnecessary  conflicts 
and  wars  down  there  and  I  do  not  see 
why  American  blood  should  be  drawn 
as  well,  or  even  the  possibility  of  that. 

We  have  traveled  this  path  once 
before  in  Vietnam  and  now  the  temp- 
tation grows  to  do  it  right  this  time. 
We  may  have  only  had  five  declara- 
tions of  war.  but.  Madam  President, 
that  was  one  too  few.  The  longest  war 
in  history  was  in  Vietnam,  which  was 
never  declared  by  Congress. 

The  temptation  derives  from  the 
close  proximity  of  this  conflict  and  the 
absence  of  logistical  impediments  we 
faced  trying  to  win  a  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  believe  we  are  being  drawn  in 
deeper,  inch  by  inch,  day  by  day. 

We  might  ask  ourselves  a  question: 
Why  is  there  war  in  El  Salvador  in  the 
first  place?  Because  of  the  Soviet 
Union?  Because  of  Cuba?  Because  the 
guerrillas  have  developed  a  significant 
military  capability? 

Madam  President,  no.  There  are  no 
geopolitical  origins;  there  are  only  geo- 
political consequences.  And  there  is 
nothing,  nothing  which  can  be  re- 
solved by  sending  American  boys  any 
more  than  El  Salvador's  problems  are 
being  solved  now  by  the  carnage 
taking  place  between  Salvadoran  beys. 

The  war  does  not  have  military  or 
ideological  origins;  it  has  human  ori- 
gins. More  people  have  died  in  El  Sal- 
vador due  to  poor  sanitation,  malnutri- 
tion, and  lack  of  health  care  in  the 
last  4  years  than  all  of  those  who  have 
died  in  the  war.  Forty-seven  percent  of 
the  deaths  not  caused  by  war  in  El 
Salvador  are  children  under  the  age  of 
5  who  died  of  malnutrition.  One  of 
every  20  children  in  El  Salvador  does 
not  survive  its  first  year  of  life.  Fifty- 
three  of  every  100  Salvadoran  children 
do  not  have  access  to  education.  More 
than  50  percent  of  the  people  in  El 
Salvador  are  without  safe  water  or 
proper  sanitation. 
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Yet  there  is  more  than  enough 
money  flowing  from  the  United  States 
and  multilateral  organizations  to  El 
Salvador  not  only  to  feed  and  care  for 
all  the  children  living  in  poverty  but 
also  to  provide  housing  and  sanitation 
for  all  the  El  Salvadoran  poor.  If  we 
really  want  to  deal  the  guerrillas  a 
fatal  blow,  we  would  send  in  an  army 
of  peace— doctors,  farmers,  and  teach- 
ers—to eradicate  these  shameful  and 
inexcusable  conditions. 

Second,  there  is  a  legitimate  role, 
Madam  President,  for  Congress  to  bo 
playing.  It  is  a  practical  response  to 
the  realities  of  modern  warfare  and 
the  proven  tendencies  of  a  superpower 
to  allow  itself  to  be  drawn  .subtly  mto 
a  conflict  without  realizing  the  conse- 
quences. 

Do  not  tell  me  we  are  trying  the 
President's  hands.  We  are  only  tying, 
if  you  want  to  look  at  it  figuratively,  a 
finger.  He  has  nine  fingers  left  and 
there  is  a  social,  diplomatic,  humani- 
tarian, and  even  a  military  option  for 
each  one  of  them.  We  are  simply 
saying  that  this  particular  option  is 
out  of  the  question,  sending  combat 
troops  in  to  fire  upon  a  so-called 
enemy. 

1  think  there  is  a  third  point  to  the 
reason,  the  justification  for  this 
amendment.  It  is  the  least  obvious  im- 
plication, but  possibly  the  most  criti- 
cal. It  is  the  positive  impact  that  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  is  likely  to 
have  on  the  botton-line  question 
which  faces  this  Congress.  That  ques- 
tion is  how  are  we  going  to  end  this 
war  and  when  are  we  going  to  start 
the  process? 

I  repeat,  how  do  we  stop  the  war' 
There  is  no  step  we  can  take  here 
today  which  will  lend  more  psycholog- 
ical impetus  to  this  process  than  a  pro- 
hibition of  U.S.  combat  troops.  There 
is  no  greater  gift  we  can  give  to  Presi- 
dent Duarte  to  enable  him  to  move  to 
the  negotiating  table  than  to  preclude, 
shut  out.  eliminate  the  ultimate 
option,  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
combat  troops:  If  things  take  a  turn 
for  the  worst,  we  can  bring  the  Amen 
can  boys  to  the  rescue;  we  do  not  need 
to  negotiate."  That  is  the  mentality 
we  are  up  against. 

Every  Senator  in  this  Chamber 
knows  that  it  is  at  least  a  possibility  to 
send  in  such  troops.  I  am  saying  that 
that  possibility  provides  enough  psy 
chological  security  for  the  Salvadoran 
military  to  effectively  prohibit  a  bold 
move  to  end  the  war.  Any  reliance  on 
this  option  must  be  removed  from  the 
minds  of  the  policy  planners  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  military  in  El  Salvador. 
If  we  are  as  committed  as  we  say  we 
are  to  prohibiting  a  guerrilla  victory, 
we  shall  simply  have  to  find  another 
way.  We  should  let  the  Salvadoran 
military  know  in  no  uncertain  terms 
here  today  that  they  had  better  allow 
President  Duarte  to  seek  a  political  so- 
lution  to   the   conflict,    which    is   the 


only  way  to  end  this  struggle  and  to 
bring  peace  to  Central  America. 

Madam  President.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  adopt  this  amendment.  It  has 
been  carefully  crafted.  It  does  provide 
all  the  nece.ssary  exemptions  to  allow 
the  President  to  continue  his  responsi- 
bilities as  Commander  in  Chief.  In  no 
way  does  it  deny  the  President  the 
right  to  protect  Americans  or  Ameri- 
can property  such  as  our  Embassy  by 
.sending  in  such  troops  to  do  so.  But  it 
does  signal  to  both  El  Salvador  and 
our  own  people  that  Congress  has  to 
have  a  voice  if  a  decision  is  made  to 
send  in  American  combat  troops. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi 
dent,  just  to  answer  my  friend  from 
Oregon  very  briefly.  I  do  not  think  the 
question  of  morality  in  war  enters  into 
this  debate.  Nobody  who  ever  dis- 
cusses a  subject  can  ever  argue  that 
there  is  anything  moral  to  war.  It  is 
the  most  immoral  thing  that  man  has 
ever  engaged  in.  There  is  only  one 
problem:  it  is  one  of  the  instruments 
of  national  policy— that  is.  the  instru- 
ment of  power,  the  threat  of  the  use 
of  power,  that  sometimes  will  work 
when  other  instruments  such  as  eco- 
nomics, political,  and  so  forth  have 
not  worked. 

The  only  thing  I  am  exploring  with 
this  amendment,  are  we  to  give  up 
every  effort  at  trying  to  indicate  help, 
whatever  form  that  help  would  take, 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  war  or  send- 
ing in  troops'  Or  have  we  sent  more 
troops  down  there  now?  Are  we  now 
actively  engaged  in  overt  action?  I  am 
not  prepared  to  debate  whether  we  are 
or  we  are  not.  but  I  can  tell  my  friend 
that  this  IS  a  subject  that  comes  up 
almost  every  time  we  di.scuss  the  Cen- 
tral American  situation  in  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee. 

Our  job  is  merely  oversight.  It  is  not 
to  judge  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  have  a  shooting  war.  That  is  the 
whole  point  in  my  di.scussing  with  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  with  others 
whether  we  want  to  do  what  we  are 
doing  or  whether  we  want  to  give  up 
all  uses  of  the  instrument  of  power 
and  even  actually  see  ourselves  losing 
Central  America  or.  even  worse,  seeing 
ourselves  in  a  position  of  having  to  ex- 
ercise that  power. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  use  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
let  me  say  again  I  reiterate  the  moral 
dimension  I  was  referring  to  is  in  the 
causes  that  brought  this  conflict  into 
being— depression,  poverty,  the  kinds 
of  injustices  that  have  existed  there 
for  so  long.  I  would  not  in  any  way 
suggest  that  anyone  who  is  supporting 
this  action  in  El  Salvador  is  immoral 
or  those  opposing  it  are  moral.  But  I 
do  think  there  is  a  moral  dimension  to 
this  action.  When  we  recognize  that 
there  are  these  options  before  us  as  I 
listed  them  — five  — I  think  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  bring  this  kind  of  im- 


moral action  to  a  close  as  quickly  as 
possible.  That  is  why  I  think  this 
amendment  helps  hasten  that  day  to 
bring  these  people  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

I  met  President  Duarte.  I  was  very 
impressed  with  the  leadership  quali- 
ties I  sensed  in  President  Duarte.  But 
President  Duarte  was  also  very  frank 
to  admit  that  he  has  problems  on  the 
home  front. 

The  question  was  asked.  "Why  do 
you  think  you  will  succeed  now  as 
President  when  you  did  not  succeed 
before  as  a  member  of  the  junta  in 
areas  such  as  land  reform?" 

His  response  was; 

Because  I  now  have  a  mandate  from  the 
people  in  a  legitimate  election. 

He  .said.  'I  feel  now  I  can  bring  the 
military  into  line  in  terms  of  having  it 
commanded  by  a  government  rather 
than  just  by  the  generals,  with  the 
policy  being  formed  by  the  elected  le- 
gitimate government. 

He  said,  "I  feel  I  can  bring  in  some 
of  those  business  interests  that  have 
opposed  me  before." 

In  other  words.  I  see  this  as 
strengthening  the  hand  of  Duarte,  not 
saying,  "Look,  you  can  count  on  the 
American  military  coming  in  to  direct 
a  military  action  they  are  determined 
to  pursue  when  maybe  you  want  to  go 
to  the  negotiating  table." 

What  I  am  saying  about  the  moral 
dimension  is  simply  the  proposition 
that  when  we  have  ways  to  leverage  a 
conclusion  and  support  the  positions 
of  such  men  as  President  Duarte,  I 
think  we  have  a  legitimate  reason  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President.  I 
want  to  read  a  statement  from  the 
White  House  dated  April  10  of  this 
year,  a  statement  that  was  concurred 
in  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the 
A.ssistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs.  I  will  simply  read  a 
portion  of  that  statement.  It  says; 

Allegations  have  been  made  that  *e  are 
plannmK  for  U.S.  combat  troops  to  conduct 
an  invasion  in  Central  America.  We  state 
emphatically  that  we  have  not  considered, 
nor  have  we  developed  plans  to  use  U.S. 
military  forces  to  invade  Nicaragua  or  any 
other  Central  American  country.  Secretary 
Weinberger  made  this  point  in  his  television 
appearance  on  Sunday.  Some  have  chosen 
to  disbelieve  him— consciously  or  uncon- 
.sciously  confusing  what  they  call  "invasion" 
plan.s  with  our  longstanding  obligations 
under  the  1947  Rio  Treaty,  our  treaty  obli- 
gations to  defend  the  Panama  Canal,  or 
military  contingency  plans  for  di-saster 
rehef.  humanitarian  assistance,  or  emergen- 
cy evacuations.  For  over  a  generation,  as 
prudence  would  dictate,  we  have  maintained 
and  updated  plans  for  these  contingencies. 
We  have  not.  however,  planned  to  use  our 
forces  to  invade  any  country  in  the  region. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon,  a  man  of 
enormous  humanitarian  instincts— he 
is  known  for  that— a  man  who  has  a 


deep-seated  conviction  that  war  is  a 
desperate  way  for  men  and  nations  to 
resolve  their  differences,  has  suggest- 
ed that  if  we  send  food,  medicine,  doc- 
tors, and  I  suppose  technical  advisers 
of  various  kinds  to  help  rebuild  the  in- 
frastructure of  the  country,  it  would 
lead  to  a  resolution  of  that  country's 
problems,  1  might  note,  however,  that 
with  guerrilla  soldiers  occupying  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  countryside, 
it  might  be  rather  difficult  to  do  any- 
thing constructive.  And,  too,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  these  guerrilla 
troops  have  been  busy  destroying  a 
portion  ot  the  country's  infrastruc- 
ture. I  think  all  of  the  things  suggest- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  are 
things  we  should  do.  Again,  I  submit 
that  the  country  has  to  be  reasonably 
secure  before  those  efforts  can  be  suc- 
cessful. 

I  might  point  out  that  some  of  our 
medical  people  in  Central  America, 
there  in  an  advisory  capacity,  there  to 
provide  humanitarian  assistance,  have 
themselves  done  a  great  job  of  both 
clinical  and  preventive  medicine  in 
that  area.  We  are  not  without  the 
presence  of  American  medical  assist- 
ance. In  some  instances  there  has  been 
far  greater  utilization  of  military  med- 
ical capability  by  civilians  than  by 
combat  troops. 

Now,  I  believe  in  the  humanitarian 
objectives,  and  I  believe  that  we 
should  do  everything  to  foster  a  cli- 
mate for  the  evolution  of  democratic 
institutions  in  Latin  America.  I  think 
we  Americans  sometimes  fail  to  realize 
the  institution  of  self-government 
cannot  simply  be  thrust  on  a  people 
with  no  experience  or  tradition  of  self- 
rule  and  expect  them  to  function  as 
responsibly  as  democrats—  and  I  use 
the  term  with  a  small  "d."  In  fact,  it 
took  centuries  for  legal  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States  to  evolve 
beginning  in  Britain  and  being  trans- 
ferred to  these  shores  where  they  were 
refined  and  evolved  further. 

Democracy  is  successful  in  this  coun- 
try because  we  have  that  background, 
that  tradition.  There  are  some  highly 
civilized  countries  in  which  the  people 
have  not  yet  clearly  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  govern  themselves  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  this  back- 
ground of  tradition.  * 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  Marxist 
authoritarianism  is  institutionalized  in 
any  of  these  countries,  the  prospect 
for  the  evolution  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions is  virtually  nil.  So  I  think  we 
must  do  what  we  must  do  to  try  to  sta- 
bilize these  countries.  I  think  particu- 
larly of  El  Salvador.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  send  American 
troops.  I  think  it  will  not  ever  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  send  them  there  to 
protect  our  own  interests  if  indigenous 
forces  have  the  capability  to  do  it  for 
themselves. 

I  do  not  foresee  any  necessity  of  the 
introduction   of   American   troops   in 


Central  America,  but  it  would  certain- 
ly be  a  terrible  mistake  for  us  to  send 
a  message  to  forces  hostile  to  the 
United  States  and  hostile  to  friendly 
governments  to  the  effect  that  we  will  ' 
never  intrude  without  some  lengthy 
congressional  process.  I  remember 
what  happened  in  Korea.  Most  schol- 
ars agree  that  the  statement  the 
United  States  would  not  militarily  in- 
tervene in  Korea  resulted  in  the  inva- 
sion of  South  Korea  by  the  North.  I 
can  cite  something  even  more  recent. 
It  was  an  amendment  passed  in  this 
Congress  in  both  Houses,  the  Ful- 
bright  amendment,  very  similar  to  the 
one  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  proscribed  the  use  of 
American  military  forces  in  or  over 
Vietnam,  and  that  was  the  incentive 
for  North  Vietnam  to  mount  not  the 
usual  type  of  guerrilla  warfare  against 
South  Vietnam  and  the  kind  of  infil- 
tration that  they  had  utilized  by  a 
conventional  military  attack  on  South 
Vietnam  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  unable  to  resist  because  we 
served  notice  that  the  United  States 
would  not  use  military  force  to  enforce 
the  Paris  accords. 

I  hope  the  Senate  does  not  repeat 
these  mistakes.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  conducive  to  peace  or  reduce  the 
likelihood  that  American  troops  will 
ever  be  used.  I  think  the  absence  of 
such  a  proscription  is  itself  a  deterrent 
and  reduces  the  likelihood  that  Ameri- 
can troops  will  ever  be  used.  There- 
fore, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  first  to  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  minute  or  two,  if  I 
might,  to  speak  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  which  I  think  is  ill-con- 
ceived and  would  be  counterproductive 
to  the  very  thing  which  its  proponents 
seek  to  avoid  in  Central  America— 
namely,  a  greater  broadening  of  the 
conflict. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  has  indicated  that  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  very  ends  that  the 
supporters  of  this  amendment  seek- 
namely,  a  more  equitable  social  and 
economic  system— that  in  order  to 
build  that  infrastructure,  there  must 
be  a  shield,  if  you  will,  a  military 
shield,  in  view  of  Soviet-Cuban  mili- 
tary intervention  in  the  area,  behind 
which  this  process  can  take  place.  If 
you  eliminate  the  military  option  com- 
pletely, you  certainly  telegraph  to  the 
enemy  the  idea  that  they  are  free  to 
pursue  a  military  solution. 

I  recall  that  when  President  Duarte 
was  here— at  that  time.  President- 
elect—he said  it  is  a  very  complex  situ- 
ation. It  is  military,  it  is  social,  and  it 


is  economic.  But  his  point  was  that  if 
you  have  one  army  on  one  side  and 
one  army  on  the  other  and  one  is 
armed  and  the  other  is  not  armed,  the 
armed  army  will  win  and  you.  in  fact, 
will  have  a  military  solution. 

If,  in  fact,  we  say  and  we  telegraph 
to  the  people  in  this  area  and  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States,  under  no 
circumstances,  would  give  sufficient 
latitude  to  the  President  to  utilize  our 
conventional  military  capability,  I 
think  you  bring  about  what  President 
Duarte  was  talking  about— namely, 
that  there  will  be  a  military  solution, 
and  it  will  be  imposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  and  those  military 
forces  it  is  backing  in  that  area. 

I  think  it  is  simply  impossible  in  our 
time  to  micromanage  American  for- 
eign policy,  let  alone  defense  decisions, 
from  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  To 
do  so  will  greatly  imperil  the  effective- 
ness of  this  country  to  meet  the  very 
serious  challenge  it  meets  today  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  her  surrogates  in 
every  continent  in  the  world. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way;  If  we  do 
fail  in  Central  America,  if  the  Marx- 
ists take  control  of  the  military  solu- 
tion, who  will  be  held  accountable? 
Yes,  the  President  will  be.  I  say  that  if 
we  are  going  to  hold  him,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  his  principal 
spokesman  and  formulator  for  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  responsible,  we  had 
better  give  him  enough  elbow  room  to 
do  that  which  is  necessary  in  order  for 
his  policies  to  succeed. 

But  if  we  try  to  micromanage  every 
move  he  makes,  we  cannot  hold  him 
responsible,  I  think  our  policy  will  fail, 
and  you  will  see,  yes,  a  military  solu- 
tion in  central  America,  and  it  will  be 
dictated  by  Moscow,  Havana,  and  Ma- 
nagua. That  is  what  is  going  on  cur- 
rently. 

Invariably,  in  a  debate  of  this  kind,  I 
often  find  it  interesting  that  our  most 
honorable  and  patriotic  opponents  say 
there  must  be  a  political  solution,  in 
citing  Vietnam.  Of  course,  as  Durate 
has  pointed  out,  if  you  do  not  have  the 
military  shield,  you  will  not  have  a  po- 
litical solution;  you  will  have  a  mili- 
tary solution,  and  it  will  be  imposed  by 
the  superior  military  forces,  which  in 
this  case,  again,  would  be  those  forces 
in  the  area  backed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  by  Cuba. 

Senator  Goldwater,  I  thought, 
made  a  very  perceptive  point  the  other 
day,  that  we  are  always  trying  to  fight 
a  current  conflict  on  the  basis  of  the 
last  war.  The  current  struggle  in  the 
world  today,  going  on  right  now  in  the 
underdeveloped  world,  is  of  a  guerrilla 
type.  It  does  not  candidly  lend  itself  to 
formal  declarations.  It  does  not  lend 
itself  to  micromanagement  from  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Guerrilla 
warfare  is  the  key  to  military  success 
in  our  time.  ; 
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I  think  that  what  Senator  Gold- 
water  is  saying,  in  his  very  preceptive 
way.  is  that  you  are  attempting  to  re- 
spond to  the  military  challenge  of  our 
time  by  the  standards  of  World  War  II 
or  World  War  I  or  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  or  the  Mexican  War.  or  some- 
thing or  other  where  you  had  formal 
declarations.  That  simply  will  not 
work  in  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we 
live  and  move. 

Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  remarked 
one  time.  "You  need  not  worry  about 
nuclear  war  in  your  time."  Why''  "Be- 
cause." he  said,  "they  are  taking  you 
with  their  bare  hands."  and  they  are. 
They  are  doing  it  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Solzhenitsyn  said  he  did  not 
think  the  West  had  read  the  Commu- 
nist Manifesto.  He  did  not  think  they 
had  read  the  works  of  Lenin. 

The  point  was  that  you  would  take 
the  soft  undert)elly  of  the  world,  the 
underdeveloped  continents  of  Asia. 
Latin  America,  and  Central  America. 
You  would  do  it  militarily.  Yes,  you 
would  do  it  through  guerrilla  warfare. 
Those  are  the  realities  of  warfare  in 
our  time.  They  cannot  be  denied.  Sol- 
zhenitsyn is  correct:  We  are  losing.  We 
lost  in  Southeast  Asia.  Cam  Ranh  Bay, 
which  used  to  be  a  military  base,  is 
now  a  Soviet  base.  Yes.  we  were  told 
we  were  looking  for  a  political  solu- 
tion. What  did  we  get?  A  military  solu- 
tion. Soviet  and  Vietnamese  imposed. 
Then  they  moved  into  Cambodia,  and 
so  it  continues. 

The  same  scenario  is  being  repeated 
in  Central  America.  The  same  problem 
exists  in  Africa.  It  would  exist  in  the 
Middle  East,  were  it  not  for  the 
strength  of  Israel.  Syria  and  the  PLO, 
backed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  would 
impose  a  military  solution  in  Leba- 
non—indeed, throughout  the  entire 
Middle  East.  Would  it  make  sense  to 
say  to  the  Israelis,  for  example. 
"Disarm"?  Or,  should  we  say  that  we 
would  never,  ever,  under  any  circum- 
stances, intervene?  That  simply  tele- 
graphs to  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
surrogates  that  military  solutions  are 
possible.  It  rules  out  the  potential  for 
political  solution.  It  rules  out  the 
shield  to  which  Henry  Kissinger  has 
referred. 

How  are  you  going  to  build  the  in- 
frastructure for  social  and  economic 
justice  and  social  and  economic 
growth  and  development  v.here  the 
enemy,  the  opposition,  is  free  to  shoot 
its  way  to  power,  as  President  Duarte 
put  it? 

A  few  hours  ago,  we  adopted  over- 
whelmingly, as  I  recall,  an  amendment 
supporting  the  Monroe  Doctrine  con- 
cept of  1823,  which  stated  that  the 
United  States  would  not  accept  foreign 
intervention  and  military  presence  in 
the  New  World  from  the  Old.  This  is 
precisely  what  we  are  allowing  to 
happen  now  in  Central  America.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  are  intervening 
in  Central  America.  They  are  supply- 


ing the  armed  support  to  Nicaragua, 
as  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  has  very  ably 
pointed  out,  all  out  of  proportion  to 
the  needs  of  Nicaragua  to  defend 
itself.  She  said:  "What  are  they  doing 
with  the  military  capability?  They  are 
exporting  it  into  El  Salvador."  For 
what?  Purposes  of  murder,  she  said: 
for  destroying  the  infrastructure,  eco- 
nomically and  socially,  of  that  coun- 
try, and  eventually  imposing  a  mili- 
tary solution. 

If  you  tie  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  publicly  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  say  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  he  do  this 
without  formal  declarations  or  author- 
izations, and  so  forth,  it  simple  tele- 
graphs to  Managua,  to  Havana,  and  to 
Moscow:  "Gentlemen,  full  steam 
ahead."  And  what  will  we  get?  A  mili- 
tary solution— the  very  thing  that  the 
proponents,  the  very  honorable  propo- 
nents, of  this  amendment  hope  to 
avoid. 

Let  me  end  on  this  thought  in  terms 
of  the  reality  of  international  rela- 
tions of  our  time.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  It  has  been  spelled  out  care- 
fully that  the  Marxist-Leninist  solu- 
tion is  through  military  guerrilla  oper- 
ation to  take  the  soft  underdeveloped 
parts  of  the  world  and  ultimately,  as 
Marx  and  Lenin  stated  it.  "You  sur- 
round the  urban  industrial  continents 
of  Europe,  of  North  America,  includ- 
ing ultimately  now  Japan,  and  they  in 
time  will  fall  like  ripe  fruit." 

We  have  to  develop  the  acumen,  the 
astuteness,  the  alertness,  the  ability  to 
respond  to  that  military  challenge  and 
it  is  of  a  guerrilla  warfare  nature,  and 
hence  we  must  allow  the  President  the 
latitude,  becau.se  we  will  hold  him  ac- 
countable now,  will  we  not?  We  will 
not  bear  the  burden,  we  will  not 
accept  responsibility  if  the  military  so- 
lution is  imposed.  We  will  point  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  White 
House  and  say  they  failed,  he  failed. 

We  can  only  blame  him  if  we  .so  tie 
his  hand  as  to  telegraph  how  limited 
his  operations  are. 

The  Marxist-Leninist  approach  then 
is  clear,  and  as  Solzhenitsyn  said: 

If  the  West  would  only  read  the  Commu- 
ni.st  Manifesto,  read  the  works  of  Lrenin. 
read  the  works  of  Mao  T.se-tunK.  they  will 
know  what  i.s  occurrinK  in  the  world- 

I  leave,  one,  with  that  thought  and, 
second,  I  leave  us  with  this  thought: 
Has  the  United  States  no  area  in  the 
world  where  we  have  self-interest  to 
assert? 

We  were  told  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict  that  it  was  distant,  far  away, 
and  it  was  none  of  our  concern.  We 
were  told  in  the  Middle  East  that  that 
perhaps  is  distant  and  far  away  and 
none  of  our  concern.  We  are  told  that 
Africa  is  distant  and  far  away  and 
none  of  our  concern. 

And  now,  we  are  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. We  are  in  Central  America. 
We  see  the  Monroe  Doctrine  repudiat- 


ed de  facto,  and  once  again  it  seems  to 
me  the  thrust  of  what  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  are  saying  again  is 
we  have  no  self-interest. 

I  ask  you  this:  Where  do  we,  as  one 
of  the  two  great  superpowers  in  the 
world,  have  a  self-interest? 

The  Soviet  Union  moves  with  impu- 
nity into  Afghanistan.  It  sends  its  sur- 
rogates, such  as  Syria,  into  Central 
America.  It  sends  its  surrogates  in 
Africa  in  the  form  of  Cuban  troops 
into  Ethiopia,  Angola,  and  Mozam- 
bique. It  sends  the  PLO  into  Central 
America.  It  sends  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean forces  into  Central  America.  It 
sends  Cuban  forces  into  Central  Amer- 
ica. In  the  Far  East  it  takes  over  again 
Southeast  Asia,  uses  Cam  Ranh  Bay, 
our  former  base,  as  its  own  base  of  op- 
eration. It  gives  the  moral,  logistic 
support  to  Vietnam  to  take  over  Cam- 
bodia, to  threaten  Thailand,  and  to 
broaden  and  expand  its  power  in  that 
whole  part  of  the  world. 

Apparently,  we  have  no  self-interests 
in  either  we  are  told. 

Now,  here  we  are  right  in  our  own 
hemisphere  and,  again,  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  the  old  refrain:  So  we  have  no 
self-interests  there.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence. 

But  it  has  been  pointed  out  repeat- 
edly if  you  allow  Nicaragua  to  become 
the  model  in  Central  America,  El  Sal- 
vador will  fall.  Costa  Rica  will  fall, 
Honduras  will  fall,  Guatemala  will 
fall,  and  Belize  will  fall.  The  pressure 
will  be  on  Mexico  and  it  ultimately 
will  have  no  option  except  to  itself  to 
succumb  to  what?  Yes.  a  military  solu- 
tion imposed  by  Moscow.  Havana^  and 
Managua. 

Now.  as  has  been  pointed  out  repeat- 
edly between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Panama  Canal  are  100  million  people. 
We  have  heard  this  before,  but  let  me 
say  it.  I  think  it  is  worth  repeating. 
We  have  learned  from  past  experience 
-that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion invariably  flees  when  the  Commu- 
nists take  over.  All  the  voting  is  one 
way.  Where  they  can  vote  with  their 
feet,  they  come  here. 

Look  at  the  poor  pathetic  boat 
people  who  went  out  and  drifted  in 
the  South  China  Sea,  just  waiting  for 
any  vessel  to  come  along  and  pick 
them  up.  Is  it  not  curious  where 
people  have  a  choice,  they  leave?  They 
leave  the  Communist  system.  We  have 
to  build  up  walls  to  keep  them  out. 
They  have  to  build  up  walls  to  keep 
them  in. 

Now.  I  ask  this,  and  in  this  case  they 
would  not  even  have  to  get  into  boats, 
they  would  simply  walk.  If  they  take 
over  that  area  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Panama  Canal,  of  100 
million  people.  10  million  people  will 
move  northward  across  the  Rio 
Grande.  How  will  you  stop  it?  Will  you 
machinegun  them  down?  Of  course, 
you  will  not. 


It  will  create  enormous  economic 
and  social  disruption  in  our  country 
and  it  poses  an  enormous  geopolitical 
threat  to  the  peace  and  the  freedom 
and  the  security  and  the  well-being  of 
this  country.  It  jeopardizes  not  only 
your  freedom  and  mine  in  our  time,  let 
alone  that  of  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren. 

Come  now,  gentlemen,  this  amend- 
ment is  a  part  of  that  whole  fabric  of 
thinking  that  seems  to  operate  on  the 
assimiption  that  nothing  is  going  on  in 
the  world  today  of  consequence.  I  put 
it  this  way:  We  fiddle  while  Rome 
bums.  We  are  excused  by  two  facts. 
We  do  not  know,  first,  that  we  fiddle 
and.  second,  we  do  not  know  that 
Rome  burns.  But  Rome  Is  burning  in 
Central  America  and  if  you  do  not 
allow  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  the  responsibility  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief  under  the 
separation  of  powers,  who  has  the 
principal  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  this  country,  the  latitude  to 
do  what  must  be  done  in  this  area,  I 
think  that  what  you  are  going  to  see  is 
all  Central  America  fall  under  Soviet 
and  Cuban  control  and  domination 
and  the  whole  Caribbean  Basin  will 
simply  become  a  dominant  sphere  of 
Soviet  influence,  military  influence. 

That  I  find  totally  unacceptable.  To- 
tally unacceptable  from  whose  stand- 
point? Prom  not  only  those  people  in 
that  part  of  the  world  who  must  fall 
under  this  tyranny,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  security,  the  free- 
dom, and  the  well-being  of  this  coun- 
try. 

-  So.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect 
very  seriously  on  this.  The  stakes  are 
high  in  Central  America.  They  are  in 
our  own  hemisphere,  and  if  we  will  not 
defend  our  friends,  our  democratic 
friends,  such  as  Duarte,  in  our  own 
hemisphere,  I  simply  question,  gentle- 
men, who  will  we  help?  Who  will  we 
defend? 

It  is  an  eminently  fair  question  to 
ask  where  would  you  draw  the  line- 
anywhere?  Apparently  not. 

And  that  would  be  the  great  tragedy 
of  our  time  and  World  War  III  has 
been  subtly  lost  and  it  has  been  lost  to 
Moscow.  It  has  been  lost  to  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist world  vision.  And  it  is  over 
with  a  whimper. 

And  I  suspect  in  due  course,  as  Marx 
and  Lenin  predicted,  the  industrial, 
urban  continents  of  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Japan  will  eventually 
have  to  succumb  to  the  realities  of 
power  in  their  time.  Solzhenitsyn  has 
said  the  world  is  finite  in  geography. 
At  some  point  the  balance  tips  against 
you. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  has  occurred  or 
not.  He  said  psychologically  it  oc- 
curred in  Vietnam.  Perhaps  it  has.  But 
it  will  have  occurred,  as  a  matter  of  re- 
ality, if  we  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  allow 


the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  and  her 
surrogates  such  as  in  Managua  to  take 
over  that  area. 

It  is  a  very  heavy  question  we  face;  I 
think  the  most  serious  facing  this 
Congress  and  this  country  at  this 
point  in  our  history.  And  I  vigorously 
disassociate  myself  from  this  amend- 
ment. I  vigorously  oppose  it.  And  I 
hope  my  colleagues  would  reflect  long 
and  hard  and  repudiate  it.  vote  it 
down.  I  will  support  Senator  Tower 
when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  make 
his  motion  to  table,  and  I  hope  you 
will  do  likewise. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  and  comments  of  the  recent 
hour  reminds  me  of  an  incident  that 
took  place  in  a  Cabinet  meeting  with 
President  Eisenhower  following  the 
unsuccessful  project  of  intervening  in 
Guatemala.  Former  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent: 

Mr.  President,  we  know  how  to  win  wars, 
but  we  don't  know  how  to  win  revolutions. 
We  should  spend  less  time  reading  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto  and  more  time  reading 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  crux  of 
the  question  we  have  before  us  is  that 
we  are  looking  at  this  situation  in  El 
Salvador  today,  and  those  who  sup- 
port the  policy,  those  who  advocate  it, 
those  who  defend  it,  recognize,  like  all 
of  us,  we  are  in  a  stalemate. 

We  are  asked  to  lay  aside  these 
major  alternatives  of  policy  which  I 
have  outlined  until  the  country  is 
secure.  But  let  me  remind  you,  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection,  in  1980,  it  was 
estimated  we  had  500  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador  and  my  latest  understanding 
of  the  estimate  is  15,000. 

Mao  Tse-tung  did  have  one  or  two 
thoughts  to  offer  on  the  question  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  One  of  them  was 
that  guerrilla  warfare  can  only  be  as 
successful  as  the  support  of  the  coun- 
tryside is  forthcoming.  Obviously, 
those  guerrillas  exist  in  El  Salvador 
today  in  some  part  due  to  the  fact 
they  have  local  support.  Why?  I  think 
those  who  ask  us  to  continue  a  bank- 
rupt policy  that  has  failed  up  to  this 
point  ought  to  tell  us,  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment. 

Are  we  going  to  be  in  another  Viet- 
nam? It  is  a  relevant  analogy.  It  is  a 
parallelism. 

I  said  on  the  floor  before,  and  I  will 
repeat  it  again,  I  was  in  Hanoi  during 
World  War  II  when  we  cheered  the 
flag  raised  over  the  city  hall  because 
we  saw  in  that  flag  an  ally  who  was 
fighting  the  Japanese,  as  we  were,  a 
flag  not  with  the  hammer  and  sickle 
of  communism.  He  was  a  Communist, 
yes;  Marxist.  Bu(  he  was  our  ally  and 
we  were  fightng  a  war  as  allies  at  that 
point.  It  was  a  flag  of  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalists. But  we  could  not  reconcile 
the  testimony  of  nationalistic  revolu- 


tion with  the  knee  jerk  temptation  to 
reimpose  the  imperial  colonial  system 
of  France  upon  that  part  of  the  world. 

And  now  we  evolve  some  kind  of  jus- 
tification to  make  this— El  Salvador— a 
Communist  and  non-Communist  issue. 
Let  us  go  back  and  read  our  history. 

There  is  no  one  that  hates  it  and 
fights  it  more  than  I  would  any  place. 
For  anyone  to  imply  that  we  are  on 
the  side  of  Moscow  is  utterly  ludi- 
crous. 

For  whatever  credentials  this  gives 
me,  I  fought  in  the  China  civil  war  on 
the  side  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  I  fought 
communism  on  the  battlefield;  laid 
down  our  gunfire  on  the  beaches  to 
drive  them  back  from  Chiang  Kwen 
Tau  when  we  landed  our  troops  in 
there  with  the  Chinese  Nationalists. 

I  do  not  understand  those  who  fail 
to  understand  that  guerrilla  warfare— 
we  are  dealing  with  a  totally  different 
animal  than  we  were  dealing  with  in 
World  War  II  where  we  had  battle- 
lines  and  geography  that  we  could  de- 
termine. 

Let  me  tell  you,  guerrilla  warfare  ob- 
viously is  different.  And  we  better 
start  recognizing  the  difference  be- 
tween that  kind  of  warfare  and  the 
kind  of  warfare  we  fought  with  the 
Maginot  Line  or  some  other  battleline 
of  demarcation  where  the  enemy  was 
on  one  side  and  we  were  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  a  simplistic  look  at  this  con- 
flict down  there  when  we  begin  to  try 
to  make  it  the  battle  of  Armageddon 
between  communism  and  noncommu- 
nism. 

Of  course,  the  Communists  are  in- 
volved. But  why?  I  come  back  to  the 
original  proposition  that  I  offered  the 
Senate  here,  and  that  is  because  we 
are  not  dealing  with  geopolitics  in  the 
traditional  sense.  We  are  dealing  with 
human  misery  as  a  cause  of  the  con- 
flict down  there.  We  better  start  deal- 
ing with  those  causes  rather  than 
trying  to  define  it  as  a  military  issue. 

Why  are  the  guerrillas  gaining  sup- 
port? Well,  I  suggest  that  if  Mr. 
Duarte  wants  to  lay  out  some  of  these 
alternatives  about  land  reform  now,  as 
he  tried  to  do  in  the  junta  and  was  re- 
jected by  the  business  interests  and 
military,  if  he  reaches  out,  as  he  says 
he  will,  and  tries  to  bring  the  business 
sector  to  support  his  administration, 
then  this  is  strengthening  his  hand  be- 
cause the  military  can  no  longer  rely 
upon  the  bailout  of  an  American  mili- 
tary expedition. 

I  think  the  burden  of  that  question 
lies  with  those  who  have  been  support- 
ing this  failed  policy.  Why  not  support 
this  proposal? 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  until  we 
start  addressing  those  causes  of 
misery,  human  misery,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  continued  expansion  of  the 
guerrilla  warfare  that  will  be  encour- 
aged by  Moscow  and  Cuba  and  all  the 
other   Communists   because   they   do 
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not  have  to  do  it  directly.  They  can 
just  supply  the  materiel  and  the  envi- 
ronment if  necessary,  for  that  kind  of 
revolution  will  take  care  of  itself. 

When  Dr.  Walter  Reed  discovered 
that  the  mosquitoes  were  the  carriers 
of  malaria  of  the  Panama  Canal  areas 
when  we  were  building  it,  he  said  you 
don't  go  out  and  kill  all  the  mosqui- 
toes to  destroy  malaria  but,  instead, 
you  drain  the  breeding  swamps.  It  is 
about  time  we  begin  to  look  at  the 
breeding  swamps  of  communism,  fas- 
cism, and  all  the  other  autocracies. 
And  in  draining  those  breeding 
swamps,  it  seem  to  me  we  would  find 
greater  possibilities  of  solving  this  con- 
flict than  trying  to  impose  upon  it  a 
military  solution. 

I  say  again.  Mr.  President,  send  in 
the  marines,  no;  send  in  the  American 
fighting  troops,  no.  no.  no,  no.  Send  in 
the  army  of  peace  soldiers— the  teach- 
ers, the  doctors,  the  others  that  are 
dealing  with  the  those  problems  of 
human  oppression,  human  misery.  Let 
that  become  part  of  Mr.  Duarte's 
whole  era  of  life  and  hope  for  the 
people  of  El  Salvador.  I  am  convinced 
it  will  do  more  to  strengthen  his  hand 
than  this  idea  of  holding  in  reserve 
somehow  the  possibility  that  we  may 
send  in  troops  down  there.  To  do 
what?  To  obliterate  the  countryside  in 
order  to  get  the  last  guerrilla? 

Do  not  forget  that  marvelous  state- 
ment made  by  one  of  those  military 
leaders  who  was  leading  us  in  Viet- 
nam. He  said.  In  order  to  save  the  vil- 
lage, we  had  to  destroy  the  village.  " 

That  does  not  provide  the  solution. 
We  are  not  going  to  provide  solutions, 
in  my  view,  following  this  kind  of 
policy. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  adopted  to 
send  a  signal  of  hope  to  Mr.  Duarte 
and  those  who  want  to  see  a  stable  El 
Salvador. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
makes  haste  about  dealing  with 
human  misery.  That  is.  in  fact,  part 
and  parcel  of  the  report  of  the  Kissin- 
ger Commission. 

But  you  cannot  read  one  part  of  it 
and  neglect  the  rest  of  it  and  have  a 
policy  that  is  going  to  work.  There  is 
human  misery  down  there.  But  I 
would  directly  and  personally  quarrel 
with  the  assumption  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  guerrilla  warfare 
in  El  Salvador  is  a  popular  movement. 

I  hope  that  the  Senators  would  avail 
themselves,  both  of  them,  of  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  where 
it  said  that  the  guerrillas  are,  in  fact, 
going  into  villages,  and  taking  young 
people  away  from  their  homes,  and 
conscripting  them  by  force.  Now,  how 
are  you  going  to  confront  a  warfare 


such  as  that  solely  with  kindness?  The 
answer  clearly  and  truthfully  is  that 
you  are  not. 

To  recognize  one  thing  and  fail  to 
recognize  another  thing  is  to  do  just  as 
much  harm,  to  create  just  as  much 
failure  as  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts are  suggesting:  that  this 
policy  that  is  sought  to  be  su.stained 
by  Senator  Tower  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  failing  on  the 
.same  basis. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon's  heart  is 
clearly  in  the  right  place.  The  histori- 
cal heart  is  not  altogether  in  line  with 
what  history  has  been.  The  Senator 
mentions  Guatemala.  Guatemala  was 
not  such  a  bad  deal.  It  provided  over 
20  years  of  stability  with  a  democracy 
that  was  not  there  when  we  went 
there.  What  is  happening  now  is  an- 
other thing.  Bui  there  were  20  years 
when  they  had  what  lots  of  Central 
America  has  not  had  for  over  20  years. 
I  believe  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  despite 
what  he  would  .say.  is  an  invitation  to 
hostility.  It  is  a  plea  to  Nicaragua  to 
come  and  test  the  waters.  His  question 
to  Senator  Goldwater  about  Arizona 
children  is  a  fair  question,  and  it  has 
an  answer  in  his  own  amendment.  His 
is  the  procedure.  His  is  the  amend- 
ment. His  is  the  policy  which  is  going 
to  bring  Americans,  and  American 
people,  into  a  conflict.  It  is  an  invita- 
tion to  cross  the  border.  It  is  an  ex- 
pression, lack  of  will,  an  invitation  to 
test  and  see  if  there  is  anything  left  in 
this  country. 

Just  take  one-half  of  a  minute  to 
look  around  the  world  and  .see  what  is 
taking  place.  Docs  any  Senator  in  this 
body  think  that  it  is  some  kind  of  a  co- 
incidental uprising  of  human  aspira- 
tions, that  there  is  a  belligerent, 
brutal,  and  ghastly  thing  going  on  in 
Afghanistan  where  150.000  Soviet 
troops  are  trying  to  beat  into  submis- 
sion a  proud  people,  or  would  .some- 
body look  at  the  map  and  tell  us  that 
maybe  that  is  an  approach  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  two  major  oil 
straits  of  the  world,  that  of  Hormuz 
and  the  Straits  of  Aden? 

Does  any  Senator  in  this  body  think 
that  Angola  is  an  aberration  in  histo- 
ry, that  it  is  some  kind  of  a  little  thing 
that  is  being  supported  by  Cubans  and 
Soviets,  some  uprising  of  people  who 
want  something  better  than  they  had, 
or  does  somebody  want  to  take  a  look 
at  a  map  and  see  Walvis  Bay  in  Na- 
mibia a  deepwater  port  in  the  South 
Atlantic?  Does  anyone  in  this  room 
now  believe  that  Nicaragua  and  Cen- 
tral America  is  an  accident,  or  is  per- 
haps Panama  Canal,  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Caribbean  Basin  a  portion  of  a 
geopolitical  expression  of  the  advance- 
ment of  power? 

We  simply  just  cannot  view  the 
world  the  way  we  would  wish  it  to  be. 
We  have  to  view  it  the  way  it  is.  and 


the  map  will  tell  you  what  is  taking 
place.  It  would  be  lovely.  I  would  like 
nothing  Ijetter  than  to  have  the  world 
the  way  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  like  it.  I  would  like  nothing 
better  than  this  to  be  a  war  of  human 
aspirations  only  in  El  Salvador  and  in 
Nicaragua.  What  a  wonderful  thing. 
We  could  win  that  in  a  little  bit.  But  I 
would  remind  this  body  that  it  was  un- 
willing to  do  very  much  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative,  unwilling  be- 
cause of  the  domestic  political  inter- 
ests to  even  give  a  few  jobs  down 
there,  and  how  much  money  are  you 
willing  to  spend  to  fight  the  war  of 
medicine,  of  teachers,  of  agriculture? 
How  much  agriculture  is  the  Soviet 
Union  providing  to  Nicaragua,  with 
the  PLO,  with  Bulgarians,  with  East 
Germans,  and  North  Koreans,  all  of 
whom  are  known  worldwide  for  their 
expertise  in  growing  tropical  fruit  and 
raising  cattle?  Come  on,  my  friends. 
Look  at  what  is  real. 

How  important  is  it  for  us  to  know- 
people  live  with  little  spies  in  their 
families,  and  cannot  contest  the  point 
of  view  that  the  Government  raises? 

The  Kennedy  amendment  is  really 
not  a  legal  question.  It  is  a  question  of 
constitutional  authority.  We  ought  to 
view  it  as  that.  But  we  ought  to  view  it 
as  well  as  what  it  seeks  to  do,  to  crip- 
ple this  country's  ability  to  deal  with 
its  own  self-interests  at  least  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
yieldr- 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
position  that  you  would  welcome  the 
President  of  the  United  States  making 
a  unilateral  decision  about  sending  the 
sons  of  Wyoming  constituents  down  to 
combat  in  Central  America  without  a 
vote,  or  without  a  voice,  or  without  an 
opinion?  Is  that  what  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  advocating  here  this 
evening? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  can  ask 
the  most  flamboyant  questions  in  the 
world— and  I  do  not  yield  for  a  com- 
ment. I  yielded  for  a  question  and  will 
provide  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  comment  is  this: 
I  would  not  welcome  it.  But  I  would 
perfer  it  to  a  catastrophic  loss  of  the 
Central  American  countries  and— I  will 
not  yield  again.  Let  me  finish  this  be- 
cause the  Senator  cannot  believe  that 
there  are  15  million  to  20  million  His- 
panics  in  this  country  who  are  employ- 
ers, are  employees,  our  friends,  our 
neighbors,  our  police,  our  soldiers,  our 
sailors,  all  kinds  of  other  people,  and 
when  the  great  exodus  comes  out  of 
there,  when  the  PLO's  little  teams 
that  are  being  trained  down  there  are 
coming  across  this  border  and  doing 
what  they  do  in  Israel,  keep  in  mind 


that  this  country  cannot  defend  its 
border  against  the  most  simple-minded 
peasant  who  only  wants  a  better  job 
let  alone  drug  smugglers  and  other 
things.  And  I  would  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  knows  what  the  PLO  has  done  to 
the  border  in  Israel  which  is  the  most 
sophisticated  border  defense  in  the 
world.  They  can  come  across  there  and 
blow  up  a  bus  full  of  senior  citizens 
touring,  take  over  a  school  and  ma- 
chinegun  children.  No,  that  is  not 
going  to  topple  the  United  States  if 
they  do  that  in  Texas,  or  if  they  do 
that  in  any  of  the  Gulf  States.  Of 
course  it  is  not.  But  what  is  it  going  to 
do  to  us  and  the  people  who  are  our 
brothers,  our  neighbors,  our  employ- 
ees, our  employers,  and  all  of  those 
Hispanic^?  Terrorism  is  terrorism,  and 
it  is  designed  to  do  just  that.  It  is  to 
create  doubt  amongst  us;  to  create 
wonder  of  who  is  going  to  be  doing 
what;  to  wonder  if  somewhere  along 
the  line,  somebody  who  looks  a  little 
Hispanic,  or  has  a  Hispanic  surname, 
may  be  one  of  those  PLO-trained 
teams. 

The  Senator  is  asking  me,  would  I 
want  those  boys  to  be  sent  to  prevent 
that?  The  answer  is  clearly  yes.  Would 
I  want  them  sent?  No.  And  my  guess  is 
that  I  will  have  much  less  chance  of 
having  them  sent  with  the  Senator's 
amendment  failed  than  with  it  passed, 
because  that  is  when  we  are  going  to 
be  tested.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
asking  u£  to  have  this  question  asked 
of  us  in  blood,  not  in  a  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  believe  that  is  the  most 
likely  event  for  the  blood  of  children 
of  Massachusetts,  Wyoming,  or  Arizo- 
na, or  anywhere  else,  to  be  spilled,  in 
following  a  path  that  you  seek  to  have 
us  follow.  My  point  is  that  I  believe 
that  if  we  can  stand  as  a  country 
strong,  stop  what  we  see  to  be  taking 
place,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  we  will 
see  American  blood  shed.  But  give 
that  cancer  a  chance  to  grow,  which 
the  Senator's  amendment  seeks  to  do, 
to  provide  flesh  to  grow  upon,  and 
that  is  when  we  will  see  it.  That  is 
when  American  choices  that  are  too 
difficult  for  Americans  to  confront 
until  they  are  on  our  doorstep  is  going 
to  take  place. 

That  is  what  I  am  saying  here  to- 
night both  in  this  and  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  seeks  to  follow  in  a 
little  whUe:  that  if  there  is  no  place  in 
this  world  that  is  in  our  self-interest 
but  our  own  border,  then  there  will  be 
bloodshed,  lots  of  it,  and  there  will  be 
constitutional  crises  as  we  seek  to  try 
to  deal  with  our  neighbors  who  have 
Hispanic  names  or  who  look  a  little 
Hispanic,  That  is  when  we  are  going  to 
face  this  world  in  a  way  in  which  ev- 
erybody will  wonder  why  we  did  not  do 
something  when  it  was  worthwhile, 
and  in  our  interests. 

Now  we  have  a  simple  situation 
where  people  are  willing  to  fight  and 
die  with  their  blood  in  behalf  of  their 


freedom,  as  our  ancestors  did;  and. 
that  is,  leave  the  comfort  of  their 
homes  to  go  to  the  bush,  to  hope 
somehow  or  another  that  when  they 
worship  it  will  be  permitted,  when 
they  vote  they  will  have  a  choice  to 
speak,  be  heard,  and  not  be  obliterat- 
ed. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Why  is  it  that  America  sits  here 
doubting  whether  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
support  people  who  seek  freedom? 
What  is  there  possible  in  the  minds  of 
Americans  who  doubt  that  is  a  good 
idea  when  somebody  says.  "I  am  will- 
ing to  go  put  my  life  on  the  line.  I 
have  left  my  home.  I  have  no  more  to 
earn.  I  am  in  the  bush.  I  want  what 
you  have  every  day.  I  want  to  vote.  I 
want  to  go  to  my  church.  I  don't  want 
to  have  them  obliterate  the  Pope 
when  he  comes  in.  or  establish  a  new 
Catholicism,  take  away  the  press,  say 
that  I  cannot  join  the  union,  say  that 
my  candidate  cannot  run. " 

This  little  freedom  is  what  they 
want.  And  we  are  saying,  "We  doubt 
your  sincerity  in  that,"  when  all  they 
are  asking  from  us  is  a  little  help,  a 
little  money,  a  little  technical  advice. 

I  just  do  not  believe  that  there  was  a 
reason  that  was  related  to  that  which 
was  behind  the  Senator's  amendment. 
But  whether  that  was  the  reason  or 
not.  that  is  the  result  and  that  is  the 
signal  that  is  being  sent. 

There  are  two  questions  involved 
here.  One  is  the  constitutional  author- 
ity and  one  is  the  question  of  pru- 
dence. A  third  perhaps  is  the  question 
of  the  signal  we  wish  to  send  to  friends 
and  enemies  abroad. 

In  the  Constitution  and  in  the  es- 
sence of  foreign  policy,  according  to 
the  Federalist  Papers,  is  "secrecy  and 
dispatch."  That  is  why  the  Constitu- 
tion vests  the  power  in  the  Command- 
er in  Chief,  in  one  person,  not  in  535 
additional  ones  who  do  not  run  for 
that  office  but  wish  to  exercise  its 
powers. 

The  President  in  our  system  must  be 
able  to  attack  the  enemy  and  defend 
allies  on  a  moment's  notice,  not  with 
the  question  of  Congress,  when  one 
notes  how  quickly  we  do  things.  The 
fastest  thing  this  Congress  has  done  in 
a  long  time  is  to  make  certain  they 
could  watch  Redskin  football  games 
on  television. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  President 
this  power  and  no  legislation  can  take 
it  away. 

On  the  question  of  prudence,  why 
would  anybody  want  to  deprive  the 
President  of  the  ability  to  combat  hos- 
tile military  forces  on  our  own  door- 
step? 

Would  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts or  anyone  else  believe  that  hos- 
tile military  forces  are  not  in  existence 
in  Central  America?  Sandinista  Armed 
Forces  are  larger  than  those  of  all  the 
other  Central  American  forces  com- 
bined. Does  anyone  think  they  will  not 


attack  their  neighbors?  Why  not? 
That  is  the  question  of  the  signals. 
The  main  reason  why  the  Sandinistas 
do  not  attack  now  is  because  they  are 
afraid  of  what  this  country  might  do. 

There  is  another  reason  and  that  is 
perfunctory.  In  two  amendments,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  wishes  to 
remove  these  two  disincentives  of  war. 
I  say  war.  It  is  an  invitation  to  war 
that  the  Senator  is  asking  us  to  do. 
Perhaps  not  us,  but  war  with  neigh- 
bors, with  Nicaragua,  war  with  El  Sal- 
vador, war  with  Honduras,  war  with 
Costa  Rica.  It  is  an  invitation  to  ag- 
gression. 

Recall  the  statement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1949  that  initially  left 
South  Korea  outside  the  U.S.  zone  of 
military  concern.  That  invited  the 
Korean  war.  and  a  congressional  pro- 
hibition of  congressionally  directed  in- 
volvement of  America,  though  it 
would  unlikely  be  recognized. 

It  is  a  powerful  signal  of  America's 
disinterest  in  this  hemisphere,  its 
friends,  its  liberties  and  democracy  as 
requested  by  its  friends  and  neighbors, 

A  civil  war  is  not  engulfing  Central 
America.  It  is  not  a  war  of  passion  by 
peasants  who  will  somehow  or  other 
seek  to  join  some  force  and  grow  on 
their  own.  The  evidence  is  to  the  oppo- 
site. The  evidence  is  that  those  are  not 
growing  but  they  are  forced.  And  now 
the  Senator  wishes  to  give  the  signal 
that  they  really  ought  to  grow  because 
that  is  the  side  that  is  likely  to  win. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Congress  will  do 
that.  I  do  not  believe  it  ought  to  do 
that.  I  believe  it  would  be  immoral  if 
we  did  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  in  this  body  has 
a  monopoly  on  devotion  to  democratic 
ideals  and  values.  I  reject  any  sugges- 
tion that  those  who  oppose  this 
amendment  have  a  higher  set  of 
values,  or  are  more  patriotic,  or  are 
less  concerned  about  the  movements 
of  the  people  of  Central  America,  or 
are  not  concerned  about  the  progress 
of  democratic  values  in  Central  Anjer- 
ica  or  throughout  the  world. 

Members  of  this  body  can  distort, 
can  misrepresent  amendments,  and 
that  was  just  done  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

I  will  just  take  a  moment  at  this 
time  in  the  debate  to  suggest  that  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  understand 
that  we  live  under  a  Constitution.  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  believe  that 
the  warmaking  powers  are  divided  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe,  con- 
trary to  the  view  or  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  that  when  I 
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took  the  oath  of  office  right  at  that 
desk  where  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  now  presiding,  that  they  expected 
me  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  and  to 
fulfill  my  responsibilities  and  not  walk 
away  from  them. 

If  it  is  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  he  wants  to  see 
the  children  of  his  State  go  down  to 
Central  America  without  his  voice  and 
his  vote  either  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval on  a  resolution,  so  be  it. 

But  I  was  here,  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  passed.  Only 
two  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  at 
that  time  said:  "Hold  up.  Let  us  get 
into  this.  Let  us  find  out  what  is  really 
intended."  That,  to  my  regret,  was  the 
most  unfortunate  vote  I  have  cast  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am  going  to  make 
sure,  to  the  extent  that  I  can.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  going  to  vote  yea  or  nay 
before  the  young  people  of  my  State 
are  sent  overseas  again,  whether  it  is 
in  jungles  in  Central  America  or  in 
other  parts  around  the  world. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  be- 
lieves that  we  can  yield  that  particular 
constitutional  responsibility,  so  be  it. 
But  it  seems  to  me  we  have  been  re- 
minded in  recent  times,  whether  it  has 
been  in  Lebanon  or  in  other  places 
around  the  world,  what  the  failure  of 
us  to  meet  our  obligations  can  lead  to. 

I  would  hope  that  those  Senators 
who  have  l)een  listening  and  following 
this  debate  will  understand  that  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
ensure  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  expedited  procedures  would 
have  a  voice  and  a  vote  on  any  deci- 
sion to  involve  American  combat 
troops  in  Central  America  in  a  way 
which  would  ensure  their  continued 
involvement. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
the  floor  and  has  been  waiting  to 
speak.  But  I  plan  to  be  around  here.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Senator  Dodd.  wants  to  speak,  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  wants  to 
speak.  Also,  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts wants  to  speak.  But  I  will  be 
here  for  the  remainder  of  the  debate 
and  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
respond  to  any  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
little  confused.  I  am  not  sure,  listening 
to  the  opposition  to  this  amendment, 
whether  or  not  we  are  talking  about 
the  same  amendment. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Senator  East,  talk  about  a 
fabric  of  thinking,  that  he  was  worried 
about,  developing  here. 


I  heard  one  of  my  colleagues  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment  talk  about 
telegraphing  to  the— I  think  they  have 
all  used  the  phrase—  telegraphing  a 
message  to  the  forces  of  darkne.ss"  in 
some  way.  Let  me  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues assembled  here  and  tho.se  who 
are  listening  to  us  on  the  squawk 
boxes  the  reason  why.  over  a  year  ago. 
Senator  Dodd  and  I.  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  attempted  to 
attach  lEuiguage  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
which  would  have  restricted  U.S. 
combat  troops  engaging  in  combat  in 
El  Salvador.  It  was  very  simple. 

I  do  not  know  where  you  have  all 
been  in  the  last  15  years.  Maybe  there 
is  a  sort  of  generational  amne.sia  on 
this  floor.  Because  it  seems  to  me  that 
my  generation  thought  that  we  had  a 
little  problem  with  the  policies  of  this 
body  and  the  Congress  relative  to  the 
question  of  under  what  circumstances 
we  would  be  asked  to  go  to  war. 

In  the  meantime,  whether  or  not  we 
were  right  or  wrong,  whether  or  not 
the  leadership  of  the  time  was  right  or 
wrong.  I  doubt  whether  many  of  us 
would  disagree  that  one  of  the  lessons 
we  have  learned  out  of  Vietnam, 
whether  or  not  Vietnam  is  analogous 
to  El  Salvador,  standing  all  by  itself, 
has  taught  us  in  that  a  foreign  policy, 
no  matter  how  well  conceived,  no 
matter  how  brilliant  in  its  origin,  no 
matter  how  preci.se  in  its  execution, 
canfiot  be  sustained  in  this  country 
absent  the  consent  of  the  governed— 
absent  getting  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  country  to  .say:  "Hey. 
that  is  a  good  idea.  We  sign  on." 

I  do  not  care  whether  you  think,  as 
the  President  thinks,  that  we  had  a 
noble  conflict  in  Vietnam  and  we  lost 
and  we  should  have  done  more,  or  you 
think,  as  former  Senator  McGovern 
thinks,  we  should  never  have  gotten 
involved.  I  do  not  know  how  any  of  us 
can  deny  that  one  of  the  prices  we 
paid  for  Vietnam  is  that  the  American 
people  want  to  know  ahead  of  time, 
want  to  have  some  idea  of  what  they 
are  signing  on  to. 

In  case  you  fellows  and  ladies  in  this 
body  have  not  figured  it  out,  the  folks 
are  a  little  worried  about  El  Salvador. 
Whether  they  lie  out  on  the  prairie  in 
Wyoming  or  in  Dagsboro,  DE,  or  in 
Salem,  MA,  they  are  a  little  bit  wor- 
ried. They  wonder  what  we  are  doing. 
We  have  a  President  who  says:  "Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  my  fellow  Americans,  I 
am  not  sending  any  American  boy  to 
fight  and  die  in  El  Salvador.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  to  you,  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, that  is  not  the  case." 

I  am  prepared  to  believe  him.  Let  us 
assume,  which  I  do,  that  he  is  telling 
us  the  truth.  And  let  us  assume,  and  I 
do,  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
wants  no  part  of  sending  Americans  in 
there  except  as  the  absolute  last 
re.sort.  I  believe  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 


In  case  you  have  all  not  figured  it 
out.  any  President,  including  this  one, 
is  going  to  have  trouble,  going  to  have 
a  little  difficulty  maintaining  the 
policy  of  supporting  El  Salvador  by 
sending  American  troops. 

In  case  you  have  not  figured  it  out. 
we  are  having  difficulty,  I  say  to  Sena- 
tor Wallop,  getting  people  to  say  we 
should  support  the  Contras  active  in 
Nicaragua  at  all.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
ever  missed  that. 

There  is  not  a  snowball's  chance  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  saying: 
"More  aid  to  the  Contras."  And  I  will 
say  on  record  what  I  have  said  before, 
under  circumstances  that  limit  the 
Contras'  objectives.  I  am  prepared  to 
support  them.  But  the  folks  are  not. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

(Mr.  GRASSLEY  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  No,  Mr.  President;  let 
me  finish  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield.  I  shall  not  be  much  longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  about 
time  we  got  both  tough  and  smart 
around  here.  We  have  a  lot  of  tough, 
dumb  people  and  a  lot  of  smart,  weak 
people  in  this  country.  I  think  it  would 
be  nice  if  we  could  be  tough  and 
smart.  And  regardle.ss  of  what  your 
ideological  disposition  is  on  Marxist- 
Leninist  communism  or  whether  or 
not  you  believe  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  it  is  to  send  teachers  and  Peace 
Corps,  I  do  not  give  a  darn  what  you 
believe:  Ju.st  stop  and  think  for  a 
minute.  We  have  to  get  the  American 
people  to  support  a  policy.  And  what  is 
the  one  thing  they  are  most  worried 
about? 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
taking  off  his  glasses  and  wiping  his 
eyes  because  he  has  heard  me  make 
this  argument  hour  on  hour  in  com- 
mittee. I  respectfully  suggest  that  had 
we  adopted  it  a  year  ago  in  committee, 
the  President  might  have  a  lot  more 
support  for  his  policies  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, because  the  one  overwhelming 
thing  the  American  people  want  to  be 
assured  of  is  we  are  not  going  to  ask 
Americans  to  die  in  the  place  of  them, 
fighting  for  their  freedom. 

I  find  it  absolutely  incredible  that 
we  have  men  stand  on  this  floor  and 
talk  about  the  fact  that  the  other  side 
is  supported  by.  funded  by,  and  so 
forth— Moscow,  Havana,  and  Mana- 
gua. I  would  think  the  logical  response 
to  that,  assuming  it  is  true,  is  let  us 
then  fund  the  other  guys— not  send 
Americans. 

1  have  had  it  up  to  here  and  my 
whole  generation  has  had  it  up  to  here 
with  the  motion  that  what  we  should 
do  is  to  send  an  American  to  fight  in 
the  place  of  a  Salvadoran,  to  defend 
the  Salvadorans'  freedom. 

Is  anybody  here  telling  me  that  the 
rebels  have  more  arms  than  the  El 
Salvador  Army? 


Is  anybody  here  telling  me  there  are 
more  rebels  than  there  are  military 
personnd  in  El  Salvador?  I  challenge 
anyone  to  tell  me  that  and  substanti- 
ate such  B  claim. 

So  I  say  to  my  friends  in  the  Senate, 
"them"  first,  my  brother  last;  my  son 
last.  Freedom  starts  here. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  cor- 
rect and  they  are  willing  to  die  and 
fight  for  their  freedom,  I  will  support 
them.  And  when  the  Soviets  roll  in 
tanks  manned  by  Soviet  military, 
when  the  Cubans  invade,  then  I  will 
send  Americans. 

But  let  me  tell  you  something,  gen- 
tlemen: I  think  it  is  about  time  that 
we  understand  what  we  are  talking 
about  here.  I  do  not  want  to  hear 
about  the  Vietnamization  of  El  Salva- 
dor or  any  other  place  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  ran  for  this  job  because  of  a  war 
in  Vietnam  and  I  swore  I  would  never 
vote  to  send  any  American  into 
combat,  unless  two  conditions  pre- 
vailed before  they  were  sent:  One, 
there  was  an  absolute  clear  definition 
of  what  their  mission  was  and  some 
reasonable  prospect  of  accomplish- 
ment; and,  second,  they  had  the  full 
faith  and  support  of  the  United  States 
of  America  behind  them  whatever  it 
took  to  meet  the  mission  as  we  defined 
why  we  were  sending  them. 

Now,  even  I  have  gotten  a  little 
afield  because  that  is  not  what  this 
amendment  is  about.  The  reason  why 
I  proposed  something  similar  to  this 
amendment  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  to  get  the  support  of 
the  American  people  for  a  policy  that 
my  friends  on  the  right,  including  the 
ideological  right,  not  just  the  right  in 
this  room,  are  partially  correct  about. 
With  all  due  respect  to  my  friends  who 
talk  about  the  Peace  Corps  and  eco- 
nomic aid,  that  will  not  do  it,  in  my 
humble  view.  But  what  are  we  doing? 
Look,  their  boys  versus  our  boys,  our 
boys  being  Americans,  their  boys  being 
El  Salvadorans.  "We  got  a  dog  in  a 
fight.  I  am  prepared  to  back  the  dog  in 
the  fight,"  to  quote  Howard  Baker 
when  he  talks  about  not  wanting  to 
get  involved  in  a  matter,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  send  "us"  to  fight  for  "them" 
unless  you  can  show  me  that  the  con- 
ditions asked  for  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  pre- 
vail, unless  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  whoever  he 
or  she  may  be,  says  that  there  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger  of  a  hostile 
attack  upon  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  so  on. 

Now,  look.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
carmot  just  get  together  in  and  try  to 
drop  all  the  ideological  garbage  that 
we  keep  spreading  on  both  sides,  left 
and  right,  and  say,  "Hey,  we  have  an 
interest  in  Latin  America;  it  is  real;  it 
is  genuine.  We,  in  fact,  wish  to  and  we 
will  support  President  Duarte,  and  we 
will  in  fact  support,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,    other    governments    in    the 


region  who  are  fighting  for  their  free- 
dom with  economic  and  military  aid." 

But,  folks,  let  us  level  with  the 
American  people.  If  you  want  them  to 
sign  on,  if  you  want  more  Senators  to 
stand  up  and  support  a  policy  of  eco- 
nomic, military,  and  political  aid  to 
the  region,  tell  them  straight  out  that 
only  under  the  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, which  is  a  request  from  a 
President  signed  on  by  the  Congress, 
will  their  boys  go.  And  let  me  tell  you 
why  they  are  suspect.  There  are  a  lot 
of  people  in  my  generation  who  went 
to  Vietnam  and  an  awful  lot  of  parents 
who  watched  them  go  and  they  re- 
member how  it  worked  before.  In  case 
you  have  not  figured  it  out,  there  is 
not  what  you  would  call  a  reservoir,  a 
deep  reservoir,  of  trust  for  American 
elected  officials.  When  is  the  last  time 
an  American  President  or  Senator 
could  stand  before  an  audience  in 
their  hometown  or  in  the  Nation  and 
say.  "'I  can't  tell  you  the  detail  of  that 
but  just  trust  me." 

The  gallery  is  not  supposed  to  re- 
spond, but  they  snicker  because  they 
are  just  like  everybody  else  in  this 
country.  We  all  know  we  would  be 
laughed  off  the  stage  because  we  have 
so,  as  a  nation,  depleted  their  faith  in 
our  judgment,  and.  so,  guess  what? 
They  are  in  a  position  now  where  they 
say,  "I  remember  how  it  was  in  Viet- 
nam. I  remember  when  that  training 
flight  went  out  and  we  were  just  train- 
ing the  Vietnamese  first.  And  then  we 
found  the  next  thing  was  there  was  an 
American  pilot  in  that  plane,  and  then 
we  found  the  American  pilot  was  di- 
recting the  fire  in  the  attack.  Then  we 
found  the  American  flyer  was  shot 
down  and  brought  home  in  a  body 
bag."  But  we  were  told,  "We  are  not 
involved,  we  are  not  going  to  do 
much."  And  they  watched  it  build  in- 
crementally. 

Let  us  assume  there  is  nothing  in 
fact  analogous  between  Vietnam  and 
El  Salvador.  In  the  minds  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  there  is.  So  why  do  we  not 
get  together  and  just  say  simply,  "We 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress take  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  his  word  when  he 
says  we  will  send  no  Americans  down 
there  to  be  engaged  in  that  fight.  Mr. 
President,  if  circumstances  change, 
and  you  need  to  send  them,  come  on 
back  up  and  let  us  talk  about  it. "  I  sus- 
pect you  would  find  the  pressure  on 
the  Latin  American  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration, which  is  its  weakest  link, 
notwithstanding  what  the  Heritage 
Foundation  may  say— read  the  polls- 
would  change  considerably.  And  we 
might  be  able  to  have  a  reasoned,  bal- 
anced policy  along  the  lines  of  what 
the  Kissinger  Commission  called  for.  I 
find  it  fascinating  to  hear  Senator 
East  intone  Kissinger  as  authority. 
Does  he  know  that  means  excommuni- 
cation for  him?  That  is  like  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America. 


President  Reagan— I  have  never  heard 
one  President  quote  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  more  in  my  whole  life. 

Well,  folks,  we  need  to  establish  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy,  but  we  will  not 
establish  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
unless  we  have  a  policy  we  can  sell  to 
the  American  people  because,  if  any- 
thing, one  of  the  criticisms  I  would 
make  of  the  Congress  is  that  we  tend 
to  be  sometimes  too  responsive  to  the 
immediate  whim  of  the  American 
people  before  they  have  had  a  chamce 
to  think  it  out.  So  if  we  want  a  biparti- 
san foreign  policy,  why  do  we  not  say 
what  we  mean?  Give  them  a  guaran- 
tee. It  is  a  little  bit  like,  folks,  the  alco- 
holic. The  alcoholic  goes  to  the  reha- 
bilitation center  and  comes  back  and 
says  to  the  husband  or  wife,  "I'm 
going  down  to  the  bar  with  Charlie 
but  trust  me."  Not  a  smart  move. 
Maybe  the  way  to  do  it  is  say,  'Honey, 
would  you  like  to  come  down  to  the 
tavern  with  Charlie  and  me  and  watch 
me  not  drink?"  We  have  to  build  a 
little  confidence  or  I  predict  to  you 
this  policy  is  going  to  go  tumbling 
down  and  what  the  Sentor  from  Wyo- 
ming predicts  is  going  to  happen  will 
happen.  We  will  have  a  total  loss  of 
faith  and  confidence  in  American 
policy  in  the  region;  things  will  begin 
to  fall  and  things  will  become  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  for  a  totally  differ- 
ent reason  than  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming or  my  other  friends  who  oppose 
this  amendment  suggest. 

The  last  point  I  will  make,  I  find  it 
somewhat— I  want  to  say  this  in  a  way 
that  is  constructive  and  not  destruc- 
tive—educational that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  mentions  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  I  find  it  interesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  men- 
tions the  Panama  Canal  Zone  in  his 
speeches  about  the  region.  I  would  ask 
the  rhetorical  question:  What  shape 
do  you  think  we  would  be  in  today  in 
Latin  America  had  we  not  passed  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty?  What  do  you 
think  we  would  be  having  to  deal  with 
now?  Those  of  you  who  were  critics  of 
the  former  President,  and  I  have  been 
on  occasion.  I  think  would  have  to 
admit  we  are  for  the  moment  at  least 
better  off  having  a  treaty  there  than 
we  would  have  been  had  we  had  no 
treaty.  Let  us  try  to  establish  a  bipar- 
tisan foreign  policy. 

You  do  not  have  to  accept  every 
reason  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  although  I  am  com- 
fortable with  all  of  them,  for  this 
amendment.  You  do  not  have  to 
accept  the  reasons  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  Just  accept  the  re- 
ality of  present-day  political  life;  a  for- 
eign policy  absent  the  consent  of  the 
American  people,  no  matter  how  well 
conceived,  cannot  last.  And  until  the 
American  people  are  convinced  that 
this  is  not  a  subterfuge  to  incremen- 
tally get  their  sons  and  daughters  in- 
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volved  in  a  war  that  should  be  fought 
by  those  who  in  fact  say  they  want 
their  freedom— and  I  believe  they  do— 
we  are  going  to  have  trouble  maintain- 
ing our  policy. 

So  I  thank  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  introducing  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment, 
and  I  hope  before  we  all  shift  into  our 
ideological  mode  when  we  vote  we  just 
stop  and  think:  we  are  not  in  any  way 
damaging  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  we  may  be 
doing  the  single  most  important  thing 
that  must  be  done  in  the  formation  of 
American  foreign  policy,  building  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  to 
take  a  chance  with  us  and  their  lead- 
ers in  the  formation  of  a  policy,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  happy  to  answer  a 
question,  but  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  listened  with  great  interest  to 
what  I  think  is  an  outstanding  debate 
on  the  part  of  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  this  issue. 

I  pose  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  Earlier  this  afternoon, 
the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  by 
a  resounding  margin,  with  only  three 
Senators  voting  against  the  amend- 
ment. That  amendment  reads,  in  part: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Unitfd 
States  is  determined— 

la)  to  prevent  by  whatever  mpan.s  may  be 
necessary,  includms  tht*  use  of  arm.s,  the 
Marxist-Leninisl  regime  in  Cuba  from  e.x- 
lending,  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere: 

(bi  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil 
ity  endangering  the  .security  of  the  United 
States. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague's  support 
for  that  amendment.  It  also  had  a  sec- 
tion that  made  it  very  clear  that  it  was 
in  conformity  with  the  War  Powers 
Resolution. 

How  does  he  square  that  prior 
amendment  with  the  pending  amend- 
ment that  you  have  to  have  a  vote 
first,  as  he  is  projecting?  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  prior  language,  which  the 
Senator  voted  for,  simply  makes  a  very 
clear  statement  that  we  will  do  what  is 
necessary. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
spoke  very  eloquently  to  that  point- 
that  we  cannot  and  we  must  not  deliv 
er  and  announce  in  advance  that  we 
are  not  going  to  do  anything. 

The  fact  is  that  the  liberation  of 
Grenada  may  have  done  more  for  the 
credibility  of  the  United  States  than 
anything  that  has  happened  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  the  last  20 
years,  including  the  Senators  rhetori- 


cal question  with  re.spect  to  the  U.S. 
Canal  Zone  Treaty. 

I  ask  the  Senator  how  he  squares 
this  with  the  language  for  which  he 
voted? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
question.  Let  me  answer  it  by  making 
two  points. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct,  that  what  happened  in  Grena- 
da may  be  one  of  the  most  positive 
things  that  happened  in  the  region. 

The  Senator  may  recall— there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should— that  this  Sena- 
tor was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
making  a  speech  in  support  of  the 
Presidents  actions  in  Grenada,  which 
aggrieved  many  of  my  friends  on  the 
left  of  me,  and  that  disturbed  them. 
But  I  think  the  Senator  is  right. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  able  to  do  that.  Under 
this  amendment,  drafted  by  Senator 
Kennedy: 

<2i  such  introduction  i.s  neces.sary- 

(Ai  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
hostile  attack  upon  the  United  States,  il.s 
territories  or  pos-sessions,  or 

(B»  to  meet  a  clear  and  pre.ient  danger  to. 
and  to  provide  nece.vsary  protection  for.  the 
United  States  emba.s.sy:  or 

(C)  to  meet  a  clear  and  pre.sent  danger  to, 
and  to  provide  nece.ssary  protection  for  and 
to  evacuate,  United  Slates  Government  per 
sonnel  or  United  States  citizens. 

The  second  part  of  the  Senators 
question,  clearlv  as  important,  is 
whether  or  not  the  second  part  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  which  I  voted 
for,  which  calls  for  invoking  the  War 
Powers  Act,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
mechanism  employed  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachuisetts  in  his  proposal.  I 
argue  that  it  is  not  inconsistent.  It  is 
different  but  not  at  all  incompatible. 

The  point  is  that  in  both  cases,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  extent  and  validity 
with  which  the  War  Powers  Act  is  to 
be  employed,  in  view  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  regarding  legis- 
lative vetoes.  We  all  have  knowledge, 
including  the  leadership,  that  one  of 
the  matters  on  the  agenda  that  must 
be  taken  up,  if  not  in  this  Congress, 
the  beginning  of  the  next  Congre.ss.  is 
clarification  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

So  this,  in  fact,  is  an  interpretation 
and  an  application  for  the  War  Powers 
Act  rationale,  which  is  to  get  Congress 
involved  in  the  process. 

If  that  is  the  Senator's  major  con- 
cern, I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  could  come  up  with  an 
amendment  to  amend  this,  to  require 
the  limitation  of  the  War  Powers  Act, 
if  that  is  the  language  about  which 
the  Senator  is  most  concerned. 

I  hope  that  answers  the  Senators 
question. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  that  lucid  an.swer. 


It  would  appear  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  is  to  try  somehow  to 
strengthen  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion. But  what  I  think  all  Senators 
should  consider  is  that  in  politics, 
whether  it  be  domestic  politics  or 
international  politics,  the  perception  is 
what  ultimately  becomes  the  truth.  It 
is  an  open  invitation  to  aggression,  in 
my  judgment,  if  we  tie  the  hands  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
advance. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  and  this 
Senator  came  to  Congre.ss  together.  I 
was  in  the  other  body.  I  opposed  the 
War  Powers  Act.  I  will  be  candid  with 
my  colleagues.  I  think  the  War  Powers 
Act  is  a  mistaken  piece  of  legislation.  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
disagree  with  that.  But  I  think  it  tele- 
graphs in  advance  and  ties  one's 
hands. 

As  Lenin  said  his  guidelines  on  the 
utility  of  compromise: 

To  tie  one's  hands  in  advance,  to  tell  the 
foe  openly -a  foe  now  armed  better  then  we 
are— whether  or  not  we  shall  fight  with 
him,  and  when,  is  not  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  but  stupidity.  To  accept  battle  when 
ihis  is  known  to  bf  an  advantage  of  the 
enemy  and  not  ourselves  is  a  crime.  The 
policies  of  the  revolutionary  class  which  do 
not  know  how  to  carry  through  an  adroit 
maneuver,  a  tolerationist  policy,  and  com- 
promise so  as  to  evade  a  battle  known  to  be 
disadvantageous  are  good  for  naught. 

That  is  Lenin  speaking,  telling  his 
people  notifying  the  enemy  of  one's 
plans  in  advance  would  be  stupid.  He 
is  giving  his  own  people  this  advice. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  there  is 
no  way  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  this  body  without  in  ad- 
vance saying  that  the  United  States 
will  not  use  its  force,  its  power,  its 
wherewithal  to  defend  freedom  and 
liberty  in  this  hemi-sphere. 

I  recall  to  my  colleagues— and  1  am 
sorry  I  do  not  have  the  very  articulate 
quotation  at  my  fingertips— the  words 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
very  familiar  with  the  passage  from 
President  Kennedy's  inaugural  ad- 
dress: 

We  will  pay  any  price  and  bear  any 
burden  to  support  those  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I  support  what  Senator  East  said 
earlier:  If  not  here,  where  will  we  draw 
the  line?  And  where  will  we  stand  with 
our  fellow  Americans?  Those  people  in 
Central  America,  we  often  forget,  are 
Americans  just  as  we  are.  They  are 
right  here  in  our  back  yard,  or  rather, 
our  front  yard. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  how 
this  amendment  can  be  accepted  by 
this  body,  this  evening,  without 
making  a  policy  statement  that.  no. 
Central  America  is  not  close  enough  to 
home  yet.  We  are  not  going  to  stop 
Marxist-Leninist  expansionism  there. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  not  being  facetious 
in  this,  so  I  ask  the  Senator  to  hear 
the  question. 

Would  the  Senator,  given  the  option 
of  having  this  amendment  as  law  and 
also  having  full  financial  and  military 
support  for  El  Salvador— those  two 
things:  'Hiis  amendment  as  law,  and 
increased  support  from  Congress  for 
the  President's  military  support  pack- 
age in  El  Salvador— would  he  rather 
have  that  or  would  he  rather  have  this 
amendment  fail  and  less  of  that  sup- 
port? 

I  am  not  being  smart  with  this.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  chance  to  get  more 
coherence  in  and  cohesion  on  the 
President's  military  package  is  if  the 
American  people  are  assured  that  "we 
are  not  going"  unless  the  President 
formally  acts  and  invokes  one  of  the 
exceptions  enumerated  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

That  is  how  I  see  it.  I  see  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  amendment  diminish- 
ing the  prospects  of  aid  and  its  pres- 
ence increasing  the  prospects  of  aid. 

I  am  asking  the  Senator  whether  he 
thinks  they  are  reasonable  alterna- 
tives? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  just  say  to  my  col- 
league, and  I  appreciate  his  question, 
that  in  an  either/or  situation,  I  view 
the  amendment  that  is  now  pending  as 
tying  the  President's  hands  to  effectu- 
ate a  strong  policy  for  the  United 
States.  So  I  have  to  reject  that, 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  see.  Let  me  ask  an- 
other question. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Second,  I  just  also 
wish  to  say.  though  that  my  biggest 
concern  is  with  respect  to  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador.  We  are  just  giving 
our  allies  and  our  friends  down  there 
barely  enough  ammunition,  weapons, 
and  support  to  keep  them  from  bleed- 
ing to  death  but  not  enough  to  win.  I 
think  that  is  a  concern  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  put  his  finger  on, 
and  I  share  his  concern  in  that  re- 
spect. That  I  think  would  be  tragic, 
but  you  just  cannot  put  a  pricetag  on 
the  President's  constitutional  powers 
and  by  the  Senator's  own  answer  to 
my  question  he  is  talking  about  the 
fact  we  want  to  strengthen  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

I  wish  to  see  the  War  Powers  Act 
taken  completely  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  thereby  force  the  Supreme 
Court  to  make  a  decision. 

I  might  point  out  one  other  thing  to 
my  colleague.  When  I  say  we  are 
giving  the  El  Salvador  Government 
and  Nicaragua's  freedom  fighters 
enough  just  to  keep  them  fighting  and 
to  keep  them  from  bleeding  to  death, 
but  not  enough  to  win,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  we  are  actually  requesting 
less  money  for  El  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua than  the  administration  has  re- 
quested this  year  for  the  National  En- 


dowment for  the  Arts.  We  are  talking 
about  human  freedom  and  human 
rights  right  here  in  this  hemisphere. 
For  a  country  with  all  the  wealth,  the 
Ijower,  the  wherewithal,  and  the  op- 
portunities that  we  have  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  we  cannot  give 
the  meager  supplies  that  are  necessary 
to  the  Contras  and  to  the  Duarte 
forces  and  those  people  in  the  newly 
elected  Government  of  El  Salvador,  so 
that  they  can  be  successful  in  carrying 
out  this  war  effort.  They  are  seeking 
desperately  to  free  themselves  from 
the  tentacles  which  reach  clear  from 
the  Soviet  Union  into  South  America, 
and  it  is  absolutely  inexcusable  in  this 
Senator's  opinion  that  we  are  not 
doing  more  to  help  our  neighbors  in 
Central  America  escape  the  fate  of 
Cuba. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  In  the  tradition  of  the 
Senate  I  will  try  to  sneak  in  a  state- 
ment with  the  question. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  concern, 
as  to  why  the  American  people  will 
not  do  it  and  why  we  will  not.  There  is 
a  short  answer.  They  do  not  trust  us. 

The  question  I  have  is  this:  If  the 
Senator  will  recall  that  immediately 
after  Watergate,  there  were  a  rash  of 
proposals  here  in  Congress  relating  to 
financial  disclosure  of  Senators  and 
Congresspersons,  some  of  which  went 
far  beyond  any  constitutional  require- 
ment, and  quite  frankly,  some  of 
which  were  just  downright  humiliat- 
ing. 

Did  the  Senator  not  feel  that,  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  public  confidence 
was  so  low  at  the  time,  there  was  an 
institutional  requirement  to  demon- 
strate to  the  American  people  that  all 
of  us  were  not  like  the  press  was  paint- 
ing everyone  here  out  to  be  and  one  of 
the  ways  to  deal  with  that  was  to  pass 
a  stronger  than  necessary  disclosure 
legislation?  It  was  done  to  bring  about 
some  confidence.  We  did  not  have  to 
do  it.  In  ordinary  times  we  should  not 
do  it,  and  we  do  not  do  it  now.  But  at 
that  time  in  our  history  when  Gerald 
Ford  was  being  appointed  President, 
the  major  issue  was  the  honesty  of 
Goverrmient,  and  that  is  why  I  think 
Gerald  Ford  served  such  an  incredibly 
useful  purpose  because  he  was  an 
honest  and  sincere  man. 

Does  the  Senator  not  think  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  re- 
quired that  we  take  extraordinary  pro- 
cedures to  send  a  message  to  the 
American  people?  That  is  the  message 
that  will  be  sent  tonight  if  we  pass  this 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  say  to  my  colleague,  first  on  the 
answer  to  his  question.  I  do  not  think 
in  the  hysteria  at  that  time  it  was  nec- 
essary to  pass  the  Watergate  legisla- 


tion. I  would  say  unequivocably,  no,  I 
do  not  think  it  was  necessary.  In  fact, 
this  Senator  voted  against  it  when  I 
was  in  the  other  body,  and  I  still  do 
not  believe  that  it  has  changed  the 
quality  or  the  respectability  of  the 
public  esteem,  or  lack  of,  for  Congress. 

You  earn  respect  and  credit.  The 
word  "credit"  itself  means  credibility. 
That  is  earned. 

President  Ford  did  go  into  the  White 
House,  and  he  did  have  a  great  deal  of 
credibility  with  the  American  public. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  respect  the  Senator's 
answer. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  credibility  was 
not  because  of  any  ethics  in  Govern- 
ment law  that  was  passed.  That  was 
because  of  the  sincerity  with  which  he 
carried  out  his  responsibilities. 

I  think,  as  we  mentioned  earlier,  the 
best  thing  that  has  happened  in  this 
whole  equation  in  the  last  few  months 
with  respect  to  gaining  credibility  was 
the  liberation  of  Grenada.  That  is 
where  we  gain  the  credibility  and  the 
respect.  The  American  people  support- 
ed President  Reagan  on  his  efforts  in 
Grenada. 

I  just  think  that  passing  of  more 
laws  or  more  amendments  microman- 
aging  the  political  situation  in  El  Sal- 
vador is  not  going  to  do  anything 
toward  fulfilling  the  promise  that 
those  people  in  that  part  of  this  hemi- 
sphere I  think  deserve. 

I  think  what  is  going  to  solve  this 
problem  is  a  clear,  concise,  credible  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  full  force  and  support  of  the 
United  States  economically,  political- 
ly, ideologically,  and  militarily,  if  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  see  that  we  do  not 
allow  another  slave  state  to  be  built  in 
Nicaragua. 

For  Heaven's  sake,  why  are  they 
going  to  need  a  12.000-foot  runway  in 
Nicaragua?  They  are  going  to  put 
Backfire  bombers  in  there. 

We  should  start  answering  those 
questions. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  any  more. 

I  publicly  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  being  so  gracious  in  letting 
me  interrupt  him  as  many  times  as  I 
did  and  for  the  way  he  did  answer  my 
questions. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
take  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  have  been 
here  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  I  sup- 
pose much  of  what  was  to  be  said  has 
been  said  on  this  issue. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  body 
has  debated  the  question  of  Central 
America  or  debated  the  substance  of 
the  amendment  that  is  pending  before 
this  body. 

I  did  not  want  to  let  the  debate  con- 
clude without  adding  a  few  thoughts. 

This  debate  has  moved  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment  to  the  ques- 
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tion  of  what  our  policy  should  be  in 
Central  America,  certainly  a  very  le- 
gitimate discussion.  I  think  we  are  all 
enlightened  a  bit  as  a  result  of  that 
debate,  but  unfortunately  the  sub- 
stance of  this  amendment  has  become 
the  question  whether  or  not  you  are 
willing  to  allow  Marxist  governments 
to  emerge  in  our  hemisphere  and  to 
become  solidified.  It  has  not  even  been 
implied— it  has  been  stated  unequivo- 
cally by  those  who  oppose  this  amend- 
ment that  if  you  support  this  amend- 
ment, then  you  clearly  come  down  on 
the  side  of  those  who  would  like  to  see 
or  are  willing  to  allow,  anyway,  the 
emergence  of  Marxist  states  that 
could  prejudice  our  security  interests 
in  this  region. 

Unfortunately,  that  has  been  the 
case. 

I  do  not  take  a  back  seat  to  anyone 
in  this  Chamber  or  anyplace  else  in 
my  opposition  to  the  establishment  of 
Marxist  states  in  this  hemisphere  or 
anywhere  else.  I  wish  for  once  we 
might  get  beyond  the  question  of  what 
our  goals  are  because  I  think  by  and 
large  the  Members  agree  on  that. 
None  of  us  here  want  to  see  that 
happen.  We  would  like  to  take  the  in- 
telligent steps  to  at  least  minimize  if 
not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  that 
occurring. 

I  think  that  is  the  common  denomi- 
nator which  unites  us  in  this  debate. 

So  the  question  is  not  over  the  goals 
but  the  means  we  choose  to  minimize 
the  possibility  of  that  occurring,  and 
that  is  where  the  debate,  it  seems  to 
me.  should  be  focused. 

This  amendment  that  has  been  of 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  really  a  procedural  question.  It 
IS  an  effort  that  would  suggest  that  if 
the  President,  this  President  or  any 
other  future  President,  may  decide 
that  it  is  in  our  interests  and  the  inter 
ests  of  our  allies  in  this  hemisphere  to 
send  U.S.  forces  to  protect  our  inter- 
ests because  no  other  option  exists 
then  he  should  be  able  to  do  that,  but 
that  he  should  request  and  seek  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  Members  in 
this  body  and  the  other  body,  the 
House. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  here,  if  we 
were  dealing  with  an  abstract  situa- 
tion who  would  probably  disagree  with 
that  formulation.  That  is  basically 
what  our  Constitution  insists  upon, 
that  there  be  the  shared  responsibil- 
ity, the  shared  power  of  making  that 
kind  of  a  decision. 

The  issue  is  not  over  whether  or  not 
we  ought  to  utilize  this  power.  I 
happen  to  believe  very  firmly  that  the 
use  of  military  power  is  a  very  legiti- 
mate tool  in  protection  of  our  foreign 
policy  interests.  There  ought  to  be  no 
doubt,  no  equivocation,  on  that  par- 
ticular point. 

The  debatable  issue  is  whether  or 
not  that  particular  force  or  that  par- 
ticular power  ought  to  be  used  prior  to 


the  consideration  of  other  options 
which  are  available  to  us  which  could 
achieve  the  same  result,  and  minimize 
the  possibility  of  longstanding  or  per- 
petual hostilities.  That,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  what  is  the  essence  here.  As  I  said  at 
the  outset,  it  has  unfortunately 
became  the  question  of  whether  those 
who  support  it  are  willing  to  accept 
the  emergence  of  Marxism  in  the 
region  and  those  who  oppose  it  are  un- 
equivocally against  it. 

A  historian  in  this  country  once  said 
that  when  governments  are  confront- 
ed by  perceived  menaces  they  usually 
try  to  sma.sh  it  rather  than  try  to 
define  it  and  lu  understand  it  or  to  ex- 
amine it.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  do  us 
all  a  great  deal  of  good  if  we  try  to  un- 
derstand and  to  examine  and  to  define 
what  is  going  on  in  our  hemisphere. 

The  simple  quick  response,  of 
course,  is  to  see  it  as  a  threat  po.sed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  with  its  surrogates  in 
Cuba  and  Managua.  That  is  certainly 
a  dimension  to  the  problem  in  Central 
America,  and  to  deny  so  would  be 
naive.  But  that  is  not  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  what  is  occurring  in  our 
hemisphere. 

A  few  short  years  ago  a  well-respect- 
ed individual  said  the  following,  which 
I  think  is  somewhat  enlightening.  He 
said,  "There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  revolution  is  inevitable 
in  Latin  America."  By  way  of  explana- 
tion, he  offered  this: 

The  people  are  angry- 

Speaking  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America— 

They  are  shackled  to  the  pa.st  with  a  bond 
of  ignoranre.  injustice,  and  poverty.  And 
they  no  longer  accept  as  universal  or  inevi 
table  the  oppre.ssive  prevailing  order  which 
has  filled  their  lives  with  toil,  want,  and 
pain  The  terrible  realization  dawn»'d  upon 
them  that  the  futulity  of  their  l:\es  and 
that  of  their  parents'  lives  need  not  have 
Ijeen.  that  it  is  the  bitter  fruit  of  an  evil 
system  of  justice.  And  so  they  are  filled 
with  a  fury  and  a  determination  to  change 
the  future. 

Now.  I  suppose  if  I  were  lo  ask  my 
colleagues  who  made  that  statement 
or  quote,  they  may  say  Che  Guevara, 
or  Fidel  Castro,  or  some  other  purvey- 
or of  revolution  in  Latin  America.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  it  was  Milton  Ei- 
.senhower.  the  brother  of  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  speak- 
ing back  almost  24  decades  ago.  And 
those  prophetic  words  have  come  true. 

Now,  it  is  not  a  hopeless  situation.  It 
is  not  a  situation  which  is  ab.solutely 
inevitable  in  the  sense  that  the  only 
course  in  front  of  these  people  is  to 
turn  to  radical  elements  to  resolve 
their  problems.  We  have  a  chance  in 
this  hemisphere  to  do  something  dif- 
ferently, to  approach  a  problem  that 
we  have  avoided  for  far  too  long  and 
lo  come  up  with  some  creative  solu- 
tions to  it. 

If  I  felt  this  evening  that  we  had  no 
other  option  as  a  way  of  retarding  the 


aggression  that  we  see  before  us,  then 
I  would  support  a  military  solution. 

But  what  is  available,  what  is  staring 
us  in  the  face  is  an  option  other  than 
the  military  one.  We  see  the  Conta- 
dora  nations,  we  see  the  efforts  being 
made  to  try  and  come  up  with  some 
resolution  of  these  difficulties,  short 
of  expanding  the  military  conflict. 
And  I  think  we  ought  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  and  try  it. 

I  do  not  have  the  total  confidence 
that  it  is  going  to  succeed.  It  may  not. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  ought  to  be 
the  option  we  choose  in  this  country. 

I  spent  several  hours  only  a  few 
short  months  ago  with  Lech  Walesa  in 
Gdan.sk.  Poland.  It  was  an  enlighten- 
ing experience.  I  found  him  to  be  cre- 
ative, uncorrupted  by  the  attention, 
and  fascinating  to  talk  with  not  only 
because  of  what  was  going  on  in  his 
own  country,  but  his  perception  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  struck  me.  talking  to  him. 
that  the  last  thing  we  want  to  do  as  a 
nation,  is  engaging  in  the  same  basic 
foreign  policy  that  the  Soviets  have 
engaged  in  Eastern  Europe. 

We  have  the  ability  to  do  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  We  have  the 
military  prowess  and  power  to  be  able 
lo  absolutely  curtail  any  activity  in 
any  of  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries. We  can.  in  effect,  create  a  mirror 
image  of  the  foreign  policy  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  cruelly  foisted  on 
the  people  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
That  is  an  option  available  to  us.  But  I 
do  not  think  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
or  anyone  in  this  country  wants  to  see 
the  United  States  develop  a  foreign 
policy  in  what  we  perceive  as  our 
sphere  of  influence  to  engage  in  the 
same  l>ipe  of  behavior  which  has  con- 
demned Eastern  Europe  to  the  hostili- 
ty and  to  the  deprivation  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  foisted  on  those 
people. 

Yet  that  is  what  I  seem  to  be  hear- 
ing from  some;  that  there  is  no  other 
way  lo  deal  with  the  problem  of  this 
region  than  by  engaging  in  that  par- 
ticular approach. 

What  I  think  the  author  of  this 
amendment  and  others  are  suggesting 
is  that  we  ought  to  proceed  on  another 
course,  not  to  rule  out  the  military 
option,  but  to  at  least  put  it  on  a  back 
burner  and  lo  give  lhe.se  other  oppor- 
tunities a  chance.  That,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  something  that  all  of  us.  regard- 
less of  one's  philosophical  or  ideologi- 
cal leanings,  ought  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port. 

So  this  evening,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope,  given  the  delicate  and  careful 
wording  of  this  amendment,  which 
takes  into  consideration  many  of  the 
concerns  that  others  have  raised  when 
similar  amendments  have  been  of- 
fered, that  we  would  be  able  to  get 
behind  this  choice;  that  we  would  be 
able  to  say  that  this  is  what  we  want 


to  happen.  Not  that  we  rule  out  the 
military  option,  but  that  we  feel  that 
if  a  President,  not  necessarily  this  one, 
but  any  President,  decides  to  exercise 
that,  this  body  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  that  decision. 

I  do  not  find  that  to  be  such  a  radi- 
cal thought.  I  do  not  think  it  sends  an 
improper  signal.  I  think  it  is  merely 
stating  what  has  been  the  longstand- 
ing tradition  of  this  country  going 
back  almost  200  years,  that  both  the 
executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch  should  be  involved  in  that  deci- 
sionmaking process. 

Let  me  add  one  last  thought.  The 
question  of  Vietnam  has  been  raised 
this  evening— and  there  are  distin- 
guishing features  between  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  what  is  going  on  in 
Central  America.  I  do  not  want  to 
draw  too  close  a  parallel,  but  I  think  it 
is  enlightening  to  remember  that  this 
Congress  never  once  authorized  that 
particular  conflict.  It  was  too  easy  an 
issue  to  duck.  The  only  battles  were 
over  appropriation  levels;  never  on  the 
fundamental  decision  of  whether  or 
not  we  ought  to  have  been  there. 

There  were  some  who  are  in  this 
Chamber  today  who  had  the  courage 
to  stand  up  and  to  say  they  supported 
that  war.  There  were  others  who  said 
they  did  not.  But  far  too  many  waffled 
back  and  forth  on  the  issue. 

What  the  Kennedy  amendment  is 
trying  to  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  we  do 
not  find  ourselves  in  that  position 
once  again;  that  we,  as  a  body,  would 
be  able  to  make  that  decision  to  be  in- 
volved in  that  decisionmaking  proce,ss. 

My  hope  would  be  that  we  have  the 
intelligence  and  the  wisdom  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  worthwhile  step 
and  something  thought  ought  to  be 
supported  in  a  bipartisan  way, 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  me? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  was  yielding  to  my  col- 
league. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  made  a 
point  that  has  been  raised  before  in 
this  discussion  on  Vietnam.  I  will  refer 
to  that  in  a  question:  Is  it  not  a  fact,  I 
asked  my  friend  from  Connecticut, 
that  the  Kennedy  amendment  is  not 
to  determine  aid  levels,  to  say  whether 
we  shall  or  shall  not  give  economic  aid 
or  any  kind  of  aid,  for  that  matter,  to 
El  Salvador?  It  is  not  an  amendment 
to  say  whether  we  do  or  do  not  sup- 
port the  President's  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative. 

It  is  not  a  foreign  aid  appropriations 
amendment,  but  it  is  simply  an  amend- 
ment saying  what  would  be  the  condi- 


tions under  which  American  troops 
would  be  sent  to  fight  a  war  in  Central 
America,  Is  not  that  basically  it? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  also  ask  my  good 
friend  from  Connecticut,  is  it  not  basi- 
cally a  simple  issue,  clear  and  to  the 
point?  Are  we  going  to  send  U.S. 
troops  into  Central  America,  and,  if  we 
are.  should  not  the  American  people 
through  their  elected  representatives 
have  a  voice  in  that  decision? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  true.  It  also 
adds,  of  course,  the  important  clause 
referring  specifically  to  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  Nothing  in  this 
amendment  would  in  any  way  expand 
or  detract  from  that  particular  act  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  also  ask  my  good 
friend  from  Connecticut— he  men- 
tioned Vietnam— to  think  back  to  the 
last  2  or  3  years  of  the  Vietnam  War.  I 
remember  the  great  speeches  up  and 
down  on  the  floor  of  both  bodies  of 
Congress,  but  nobody  ever  really  grap- 
pled with  the  question  of  whether 
American  troops  should  be  there 
fighting  that  war.  We  even  had  discus- 
sions of  what  we  should  say  we  accom- 
plished over  there,  or  did  not  accom- 
plish over  there,  but  yet  the  same 
people  would  not  say,  T  am  now  going 
to  stand  up  to  vote  to  put  restric- 
tions." or  "I  am  now  going  to  stand  up 
to  vote  to  bring  them  home."  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  will  recall  back  to  1975?  I 
recall  well.  I  had  just  come  to  the 
Senate.  We  finally  had  a  vote  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  a  fur- 
ther authorization  of  money  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  We  had  a  whole  .series 
of  votes,  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee had  voted  each  time  to  author- 
ize more  money  for  Vietnam. 

This  time  by  a  one-vote  margin  it  re- 
fused to  authorize  any  more  money.  I 
remember  when  the  most  hawkish 
member  of  that  committee,  one  of  the 
most  supportive  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, was  asked  by  a  rather  incredu- 
lous chairman  of  the  committee  if  he 
realized  he  had  voted  no  on  the 
matter.  He  said,  "Yes,  they  have  lied 
to  me  long  enough." 

The  majority  of  that  committee 
always  voted— every  single  time  with- 
out exception— in  a  whole  series  of 
votes  throughout  a  day  in  April— 
against  any  more  money  to  Vietnam. 
And  the  war  ended  as  it  was  going  to 
end  eventually  anyway.  We  left,  and  I 
think  accomplished  really  nothing 
there  except  the  deaths  of  55,000 
Americans  and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Vietnamese. 

But  what  .struck  me  in  April  1976 
was  a  discussion  among  a  group  of 
Senators,  and  how  all  of  them  were 
opposed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam;  all  of 
them.  I  started  paying  more  attention 
a  year  later.  I  started  paying  more  at- 
tention to  the  House  and  Senate  Mem- 
bers. All  of  them  were  opposed.  I  could 


not  find  any  supporter  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Yet  these  were  the  same 
people  who  made  up  the  majority  of 
the  vote  year  after  year  for  further 
authorizations,  and  further  appropria- 
tions for  Vietnam. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Connecticut: 
Does  he  not  think  if  we  were  to  go  out 
to  the  people  of  Connecticut,  Ver- 
mont, or  any  of  the  other  48  great 
States  and  say  should  not  the  United 
States,  if  it  has  vital  interests  in  Cen- 
tral America,  or  anywhere  else,  be  al- 
lowed to  defend  and  protect  its  vital 
interests?  I  think  the  general  answer 
of  course  would  be  yes.  Is  there  any- 
thing, I  would  ask  my  friend  from 
Connecticut,  in  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment to  stop  the  United  States  from 
doing  that? 

Mr.  DODD.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Also,  if  we  were  to  ask 
that  based  on  the  facts,  the  situation 
as  we  see  it  today,  and  as  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  it  today,  if  we  were  to 
ask  them  do  you  want  American 
troops  to  go  down  and  take  over  the 
war  or  oversight  in  any  way  in  Central 
America,  is  there  any  question  in  the 
mind  of  my  friend  from  Connecticut 
about  what  the  answer  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  would  be,  Republi- 
cans, Democrats,  Liberal,  Conserva- 
tive, Independent,  whatever?  Would 
not  the  response  of  the  vast  majority 
of  them  be  negative  based  on  what  we 
know  in  Central  America  today. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
the  answer  is  probably  yes,  given  the 
present  situation.  I  tried  to  make  the 
case  in  my  own  remarks,  I  think,  how- 
ever, there  are  circumstances  under 
which  the  American  public  would  say 
something  quite  different,  and  it  is  my 
view  as  I  believe  it  has  been  that  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Vermont, 
that  we  do  not  foreclose  or  suggest  by 
this  amendment,  that  that  option  of  a 
legitimate  extension  of  our  foreign 
policy  ought  to  be  eliminated,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  this  amendment 
which  would  suggest  it  ought  to  be  the 
case.  That  situation  may  arise  where 
that  is  the  only  opinion.  But  based  on 
the  present  facts  I  would  say  that  the 
answer  would  be  a  resounding  no. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Does  not  the  amend- 
ment for  that  matter  specifically  lay 
the  groundwork,  if  indeed  Americas 
vital  interests  are  at  stake,  for  Amer- 
ica to  act? 

Mr.  DODD.  It  does.  In  fact,  it  uses 
that  vague  terminology  as  well.  It  does 
not  even  define  what  those  interests 
may  be. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  should  start  off  by 
saying  that  I  do  not  want  to  draw  or 
try  to  draw  too  much  of  a  parallel  be- 
tween Central  America  and  Vietnam, 
because  there  are  significant  differ- 
ences. But  the  principle  of  when  and 
how  American  troops  are  going  to  be 
committed  is  the  same,  whether  it  is  in 
Central  America  or  whether  it  is  in 
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Vietnam.  I  think  that  is  something  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of.  Notxxly  is 
trying  to  draw  some  kind  of  a  geo- 
graphical or  historical  parallel  with 
Vietnam  t)ecause  you  can  find  enough 
differences  Iwtween  them.  But  the 
principle  of  when  and  how  American 
troops  should  be  utilized  or  committed 
is  the  same,  or  was  the  same,  at  the 
time  of  Vietnam  as  it  is  today. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  we  should 
do  is  learn  from  history,  and  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  history.  And  I 
think  most  people  in  America  recog- 
nize that  we  have  made  a  mistake, 
that  the  Congress  made  a  mistake  In 
not  stepping  in,  in  not  representing 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  in  not 
giving  the  people  of  this  country,  the 
greatest  democracy  in  the  world,  a 
chance  to  have  a  say  in  how  our  power 
is  being  committed  abroad.  Really,  we 
are  giving  them  at  least  a  little  say 
here— at  least  a  little  say.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  friend  from  Connecticut 
that  this  is  the  minimum  say  that 
most  people  certainly  in  my  State 
would  be  willing  to  have.  At  some 
point  we  are  going  to  have  to  realize 
that  we  do  not  serve  here  in  the 
Senate  to  go  poll  by  poll,  or  whim  by 
whim,  or  pressure  group  by  pressure 
group,  or  administration  lobbyist  by 
administration  lobbyist.  Rather  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  should  be 
here  as  the  conscience  of  the  United 
States. 

We  are  elected  for  6-year  terms. 
There  are  only  100  of  us  for  235  mil- 
lion Americans.  This  is  an  awesome  re- 
sponsibility. We  should  be  here  as  a 
conscience  of  America.  And  the  con- 
science of  America  is  crying  out. 
saying  ".  .  .  go  slow,  ask  some  ques- 
tions, do  not  commit  our  forces,  our 
honor,  and  our  morals  as  a  Nation 
without  some  substantive  reason." 

1  commend  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  pur- 
suing this  line  similar  to  the  one  I 
tried  once  before  on  the  foreign  aid 
emergency  supplemental,  because  it 
allows  us  to  act  as  a  conscience  of  the 
Nation,  and  it  allows  us  to  say  when 
the  United  States  could  make  such  a 
commitment. 

I  wish  to  God  that  had  been  done  at 
the  time  of  Vietnam.  But  let  us  not 
have  a  lot  of  us  standing  here  years 
from  now  saying,  I  wish  to  God  we 
had  done  that  at  the  time  we  had  the 
chance." 

We  do  not  tie  the  President's  hands 
by  this,  but  we  say,  "Here  is  how  the 
American  people  feel  through  their 
elected  representatives.  Go  slow,  Mr. 
President.  Make  sure  that  indeed 
America's  vital  interests  are  there.  " 

That  is  why  I  support  it.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yielding  to  me  for  my  questions. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  He  has  taken  a  signifi- 


cant leadership  role  on  this  issue  in 
the  3  or  4  years  that  I  have  been  in 
this  body.  As  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont knows.  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
having  spent  3  years  of  my  life  there.  I 
think  I  have  more  than  just  a  passing 
knowledge  of  what  life  is  like  among 
these  people,  and  also  what  the  Marx- 
ist threat  is  like  and  how  we  are  per- 
ceived In  our  own  hemisphere.  My 
hope  would  be  that  this  amendment 
would  be  agreed  to  so  that  we  might 
put  ourselves  In  a  position  far  better 
to  manage  our  foreign  policy  interests 
in  the  coming  weeks  and  months  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

Does  the  Senator  from  California 
want  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
proponent  of  this  measure,  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  is  off  the  floor 
temporarily.  I  will  simply  ask.  when  he 
returns.  If  his  answer  Is  in  the  negative 
he  may  have  the  opportunity  to  Insert 
a  clarification  In  the  Record.  I  will  ask 
whether  or  not  he  intends  the  same 
legislative  intent  as  was  carefully 
spelled  out  by  his  colleague  [Mr. 
Folky]  In  the  House.  The  measure 
before  us  Is  essentially  the  same  if  not 
identical  to  the  one  upon  which  the 
House  recently  voted. 

In  his  floor  statement.  Representa- 
tive Foley  took  great  pains  to  make 
clear  what  this  resolution  would  not 
do.  at  least  In  his  view.  He  sought  to 
persuade  his  colleagues  In  the  House 
that  It  does  not  limit  the  current  re- 
connaissance flights  by  American  mili- 
tary aircraft  In  the  region.  It  does  not 
Impact  In  any  way  on  current  military 
advisers  assigned  to  El  Salvador  in 
their  role  of  assisting  in  training  and 
development  of  El  Salvador  Armed 
Forces.  It  does  not  limit  the  ability  of 
the  President  to  declare  the  danger  of 
a  hostile  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  or  possessions.  It 
does  not  limit  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  .see  a  clear  and  present  danger 
and  provide  necessary  protection  for 
Embassy  personnel  in  any  country, 
meaning  El  Salvador  or  Nicaragua.  It 
does  not  limit  the  President  In  his  abil- 
ity to  provide  protection  for  and  to 
evacuate  U.S.  Government  personnel 
or  U.S.  citizens  from  any  country.  It 
does  not  inhibit  or  limit  the  ability  of 
U.S.  naval  or  air  forces  on  or  over  the 
high  seas  to  monitor  Soviet  or  other 
naval  activities  deemed  inimical  to  our 
national  interests. 

If  the  proponents  agree  that  these 
are  things  which  the  amendment  does 
not  do.  then  I  think  it  would  be  useful, 
perhaps,  to  him,  and  were  this  meas- 
ure to  pass  to  those  who  would  later 
construe  It,  to  provide  this  clarifica- 
tion as  legislative  history. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  that,  I 
will  say  this:  My  colleague  from  Mas- 


sachusetts indicated  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  those  who  oppose 
this  amendment  need  not  feel  that 
they  have  any  reason  to  think  that 
they  have  a  monopoly  upon  virtue, 
that  they  have  a  monopoly  upon  patri- 
otism. 

Well,  that  is  quite  true.  No  one 
doubts  the  patriotism  of  those  who  are 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment. 

But.  Mr.  President,  What  I  would 
say  to  the  proponents  is  that  those 
who  support  this  amendment  have  no 
monopoly  upon  the  concern  for  the 
lives  of  young  American  servicemen. 
Those  who  have  expressed  resentment 
at  some  Implication  that  they  might 
feel  from  our  opposition  to  this 
amendment  might  well  understand 
our  resentment  at  any  implication 
that  those  who  oppose  this  amend- 
ment do  so  from  any  reason  other 
than  our  Imperative  concern  for  the 
lives  of  young  American  servicemen. 

The  question  is.  How  shall  the 
United  States  best  avoid  jeopardy  to 
them?  It  Is  not  just  in  1984  on  the  eve 
of  the  Presidential  election.  The  ques- 
tion is.  How  do  we  avoid  jeopardy  to 
those  same  .young  men  in  5  years? 

I  think  perhaps  we  should  look  at 
history  as  so  many  have  urged  us  to  do 
on  both  sides  of  this  question.  I  think 
we  should  be  concerned  with  what 
kind  of  signal  we  are  sending  both  to 
our  allies  and  to  our  adversaries.  We 
should  be  concerned  with  whether  or 
not  the  Image  of  the  United  States  is 
that  of  a  reliable  ally.  We  should 
wonder  whether  we  are  doing  what  Is 
required  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
hunger,  which  I  found  last  August  and 
on  three  subsequent  visits  to  Central 
America,  for  a  credible  American  pres- 
ence, whether  I  was  talking  to  the 
Government  in  each  of  the  six  nations 
that  I  visited— or  five.  I  do  not  find  a 
hunger  for  American  presence  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  indeed  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  signal  that 
we  are  sending  to  our  allies  is  the  kind 
which  so  many  have  warned  about  on 
this  floor. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
with  eloquence  rare  even  for  him,  has 
outlined  the  fear,  the  very  real  fear, 
that  should  be  shared  by  every 
Member  of  this  body.  That  is  that  we 
are  sending  the  wrong  signal,  a  signal 
to  our  allies  that  we  are  not  a  reliable 
ally;  a  signal  to  our  adversaries,  a  very 
dangerous  signal,  virtually  an  invita- 
tion, for  them  to  increase  the  pressure 
to  engage  In  misadventure.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  do  that,  then  we  are  guilty 
of  a  tragic  dereliction. 

Let  us  indeed  examine  history.  We 
have  been  told  that  those  who  ignore 
its  lessons  are  doomed  to  repeat  its 
mistakes. 

A  very  clear  perspective  on  a  perti- 
nent piece  of  history  is  provided  by 
Robert  F.  Turner  writing  in  the  War 


Powers  Resolution,  "Its  Implementa- 
tion In  Theory  And  Practice"  for  the 
Foreign  Service  Research  Institute. 
On  page  130.  Mr.  Turner  has  written: 

The  Semte,  for  example,  rather  gratu- 
itously passed  the  National  Commitments 
Resolution,  putting  the  world  on  notice  that 
the  United  States  had  no  national  commit- 
ment to  any  country  with  which  it  did  not 
have  a  formally  ratified-  treaty  or  other  con- 
gressionally  approved  defense  relation- 
ship."' In  a  similar  vein,  shortly  thereafter 
the  Congress  announced  to  the  world  in  sec- 
tion 8(a)(2)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
that  in  the  event  of  an  enemy  attack  on  our 
closest  NATO  allies  the  president  would  not 
have  legal  authority  to  conunit  U.S.  forces 
unless  Congress  decided  to  vote  him  that 
authority. 

The  Senate,  in  other  words,  essentially 
went  full  circle.  It  assured  the  world's  po- 
tential aggressors  that  the  United  States 
had  no  obligation  to  assist  any  country  with 
which  it  did  not  have  a  congressionally  ap- 
proved defense  agreement,  and  it  then 
joined  the  House  in  saying  that  for  the 
president  to  have  the  power  to  execute  our 
solemn  treaty  commitments  he  would  need 
to  seek  the  same  type  of  formal  congression- 
al approval  that  would  t>e  required  to  assist 
a  stale  with  which  the  United  States  had  no 
relations  at  all.  This  gave  a  new  meaning  to 
the  concept  for  a  commitment. 

Senate  pBs.sage  of  the  National  Commit- 
ments Resolution  reminded  some  observers 
of  a  January  1950  speech  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  outlining  a  U.S.  de- 
fense perimeter  that  excluded  South  Korea. 
Pyongyang  was  apparently  listening,  be- 
cause within  a  few  months  more  than  60.000 
North  Korean  soldiers  invaded  South 
Korea.  At  that  point  Acheson  apparently 
decided  that  he  had  been  mistaken  and  that 
South  Korea  was  worth  defending.  Nearly 
34.000  U.S.  soldiers  lost  their  lives  in  rectify- 
ing that  mislake. 

During  tbe  height  of  its  anti-Vietnam  irre- 
sponsibility, the  Congress  ignored  this 
lesson.  Not  .satisfied  with  having  assured  our 
adversaries  that  genuine  U.S.  defense  com- 
mitments Were  few— and  that  those  which 
existed  were,  legally  s[>eaking.  essentially 
meaningless— the  Congress  began  enacting 
other  legislation  limiting  the  president's 
flexibility  in  dealing  with  national  security 
problems.  According  to  Senator  Tower, 
during  the  1970s  "over  150  separate  prohibi- 
tions and  restrictions  were  enacted  on  Exec- 
utive Branch  authority  to  formulate  and  im- 
plement foreign  policy."  Several  of  these 
laws  virtually  guaranteed  our  enemies  that 
the  United  States  would  not  effectively  help 
to  resist  aggression  in  specific  trouble  spots 
like  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Angola.  It  may  have  t)een  coincidental,  but 
it  is  worth  noting  that  upon  enactment  of 
those  laws  external  communist  forces  sub- 
stantially escalated  their  activities,  and  each 
of  those  states  is  today  under  Marxist  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  lesson  of 
history  is  clear:  this  resolution  is  at 
best  gratuitous  and  needless.  It  is  ar- 
guable from  the  lessons  of  history 
that  President  Reagan  and  President 
Duarte  may  have  gone  too  far  in 
giving  assurances  that  one  will  not  ask 
and  the  other  will  not  send  American 
troops  into  El  Salvador. 

In  that  respect,  this  entire  debate  is 
academic.  What  is  true  is  that  by 
doing  what  is  proposed  this  evening, 
we  are  giving  assurance  of  the  kind 


which  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na quite  correctly  indicated  is  an  invi- 
tation. We  are  needlessly  and  gratu- 
itously giving  assurance  not  to  revolu- 
tionaries, as  my  friend  from  Oregon 
mistakenly  believes  these  insurgents 
to  be,  but  to  those  who  are  armed  and 
directed  from  Managua  in  a  Marxist 
effort  to  expand  the  Sandinista  revo- 
lution beyond  the  borders  of  Nicara- 
gua, that  they  need  never  have  any 
fear  that  American  troops  will  be  used, 
perhaps  not  even  to  honor  our  com- 
mitment under  the  Rio  Treaty. 

Let  me  just  say.  Mr.  President, 
whether  it  is  intended  by  my  friend 
from  Delaware  or  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut, this  amendment  is,  for  many 
on  this  floor  and  off  it,  a  foothold  for 
those  who  seek  a  position  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  of  opposition  to  a 
military  solution  in  El  Salvador, 
whether  it  involves  U.S.  troops  or 
simply  U.S.  aid. 

To  my  friend  from  Oregon,  I  shall 
have  to  say  that  I  think  he  should  go 
back,  I  think  he  should  heed  the 
lesson  of  the  newly  elected  President, 
his  friend.  President  Duarte,  who  will 
tell  him  in  the  clearest  possible  terms, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  whether 
anybody  likes  it  or  not,  a  military  solu- 
tion is  imperative  if  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  peaceful  reconciliation  is  ever 
to  be  possible.  It  is  not  enough  to  send 
a  Peace  Corps,  it  is  not  enough  to  send 
doctors,  it  is  not  enough  to  hope  that 
we  can  quickly  undo  with  social  and 
economic  remedies  all  of  the  ills  that 
have,  indeed,  been  the  terrible  and 
tragic  lot  of  generations  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

We  can  send  billions  in  social  and 
economic  aid,  and  send  teachers,  and 
send  physicians,  and  should  do  so.  But 
there  cannot  be  economic  revival  in  El 
Salvador  if,  day  after  day.  week  after 
week,  bridges  are  blown,  powerlines 
cut,  busloads  of  workers  ambushed— 
not  by  revolutionaries,  Mr.  President, 
but  let  us  call  them  what  they  are: 
Marxist  terrorists  armed  and  directed 
from  Managua.  The  social,  the  eco- 
nomic revival  is  not  possible  unless  we 
can  at  least  so  suppress  the  level  of 
terrorism  that  people  will  be  encour- 
aged to  have  the  courage  to  reinvest  in 
an  economic  revival. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  also  to  my 
friend  from  Oregon,  the  military  solu- 
tion is  imperative  not  because  these 
are  revolutionaries;  these  insurgents 
for  whom  he  seemed  to  feel  there  is  a 
broad  base  of  popular  support  are  not 
supported  locally.  The  reason  there 
must  be  a  military  solution  is  precisely 
because  their  support  is  external. 

If  he  does  not  believe  that,  he 
should  talk  to  the  archbishop  of  San 
Salvador— no  cheerleader  for  the 
United  States,  for  the  Magaha  govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador,  but  someone  who 
are  least  has  seen  clearly  there  is  not 
popular  support  for  the  insurgents.  To 
quote  him  in  the  answer  that  he  made 


to  those  of  us  who  were  there  with  the 
United  States  observer  team:  "Their 
support  is  external."  By  external,  he 
meant  that  they  are  armed  and  direct- 
ed from  Managua. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  no  more 
time.  I  shall  simply  say  that  I  could 
have  simply  dismissed  this  amendment 
as  gratuitous,  but  I  think  that  is  more. 
I  think  it  is  dangerous.  I  think  it  sends 
the  same  kind  of  signal  of  which 
Robert  Turner  has  written  so  elo- 
quently. I  do  not  think  it  is  any  com- 
fort to  those  who  understand  that  a 
military  solution  is  required,  a  solution 
without  U.S.  troops.  Let  me  say  that 
many  on  this  floor  have  repeatedly 
voted  to  end  U.S.  military  support  to 
El  Salvador.  They  have  done  so  re- 
cently. This  is  welcomed  by  those  who 
voted  in  that  fashion,  because  it  is  a 
foothold.  It  is  a  basis  for  them  to 
argue  next  that  we  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  sending  trainers,  that  we 
should  not  be  involved  in  sending 
arms. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  defeated  this 
amendment  before  by  a  lopsided,  bi- 
partisan margin.  We  should  do  so 
again. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment.  Although  I 
am  also  concerned  about  the  possibili- 
ty of  conflict  in  Central  America,  I 
feel  that  this  amendment  is  clearly 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation. 
The  Constitution  designates  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  at  times  it  may 
be  in  our  best  interest  for  him  to 
commit  troops  to  shore  up  an  ally  or 
protect  American  lives.  The  Congress 
should  not  tie  the  President's  hands 
by  requiring  prior  approval  from  Con- 
gress before  a  commitment  of  U.S. 
forces  to  Central  America. 

We  have  not  enacted  similar  provi- 
sions concerning  the  defense  of 
Europe,  or  Korea,  or  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Therefore,  it  makes  no  sense  to  adopt 
such  restrictions  for  Central  America. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  during 
consideration  of  this  bill,  the  Senate 
voted  77  to  3  to  reaffirm  support  for 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Adopting  this  amendment  would  com- 
pletely contradict  that  vote.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  can  seriously  argue  against  the 
spirit  of  this  amendment  which  is 
based  on  a  fear  that  American  soldiers 
will  be  sent  to  fight  in  the  jungles  of 
Central  America.  No  one  wants  that. 

But  I  believe  the  amendment  is  re- 
dundant. What  it  seeks  to  do  can  al- 
ready be  done  under  the  War  Powers 
Act.  And  by  legislating  in  this  way  for 
one  region  of  the  world,  we  may  raise 
doubts  about  the  vitality  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  everywhere  else.  Sections  2 
and  3  of  the  act  make  it  clear  that  the 
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President  is  now  bound  by  law  to  seek 
congressional  authority  to  order 
troops  into  battle  except  in  specific 
and  defined  circumstances. 

By  adding  a  regional  chapter  to  war 
powers  legislation,  we  would  risk  new 
interpretations  of  new  language  that 
may  impact  adversely  on  the  original 
law.  No  thoughtful  American  wishes 
this  to  happen  by  either  design  or 
happenstance;  so  I  think  it  prudent  to 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
make  a  statement  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuAYLE).  Is  there  objection?  Hearing 
no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  final  comment  on  the 
points  that  were  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  California.  We  have  been  on  this 
amendment  now  for  about  4'j  hours. 
Prior  to  his  presence  on  the  floor.  I 
did.  as  a  part  of  my  presentation  on 
this  amendment,  indicate  not  only 
what  this  amendment  does,  but  also 
what  the  amendment  does  not  do.  The 
Senator  from  California,  quite  correct- 
ly, stated  the  positions  that  have  been 
expressed  by  the  originator  of  this 
amendment,  the  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Washington  [Mr.  Foley], 
I  would  have  considered  that  any  fair 
reading  of  the  amendment  would  cer- 
tainly support  that  expression  of  the 
purposes  of  the  amendment  as  what 
activity  is  covered  and  what  activity  is 
not  covered. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  quite 
correct:  reconnaisance  flights  are  not 
covered;  military  advisers  are  not  cov- 
ered: there  may  be  the  introduction  of 
U.S.  troops  if  American  Embassy  per- 
sonnel are  in  danger  or  American  citi- 
zens are  in  danger.  The  President  can 
make  that  judgment  and  send  troops 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Of  course,  the  War  Powers  Act  then 
would  apply.  We  have  expressly  in- 
cluded in  this  amendment  reference  to 
the  War  Powers  Act.  Should  those 
emergencies  arise  which  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia—where the  President  would  not  be 
required  under  this  amendment  to  get 
the  approval  of  the  Congress— the 
War  Powers  Act  would  very  definitely 
apply.  So  that  has  been  included  in 
our  proposal.  The  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion would  permit  the  President  to 
wage  war  with  combat  troops  in  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua  for  60  days 
and  only  then  would  he  have  to  with- 
draw those  troops  unless  Congress  acts 
in  a  positive  way.  This  amendment 
turns  that  proposition  around  and 
says  before  the  President  sends 
combat  troops  in  there  for  the  pur- 
poses of  offensive  action— not  for  de- 
fensive action— he  is  going  to  have  to 
get  prior  approval.  But  if  the  Presi- 
dent does  take  action  along  the  lines 


slated  by  the  Senator  from  California, 
the  War  Powers  Act  would  certainly 
apply. 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  the  Senator  from  California 
talked  about  concern  for  the  sons  of 
American  families  from  those  State.". 
who.se  Senators  oppose  this  particular 
amendment.  Let  me  point  out  that  it  is 
true  that  I  inquired  of  the  Senators 
from  Wyoming  and  Arizona  whether 
they  were  being  sanguine  about  the 
situation  where  the  sons  of  their  con- 
stituents would  be  sent  into  jungles  of 
Central  America  without  either  a  voice 
or  a  vote  on  sending  them  there. 

I  did  not  intend  to  suggest  that  they 
were,  by  rejecting  this  amendment, 
less  concerned  about  the  sons  of  their 
constituents.  What  I  am  saying,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  does  appear  to  me  that 
this  amendment  links  their  concern 
about  their  constituents  to  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  decision  of  whether 
they  should  or  should  not  be  sent  to 
fight  in  Central  America.  I  think  that 
has  been  clearly  stated  by  a  number  of 
those  who  support  this  amendment. 

I  thank  tho.se  Senators  who  have 
spoken  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
I  think  it  has  been  very  constructive, 
very  positive,  and  very  hf^lpful  to  our 
general  understanding  not  only  of  the 
particular  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment, but  also  in  the  discu.ssion  of  our 
policy  in  Central  America.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  will  permit  us  to 
vote  on  this  amendment.  I  know  the 
Senator  has  yielded  for  the  purposes 
of  making  a  brief  comment.  I  hope 
that  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment or  any  other  motion  that  will  be 
made  at  this  lime. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  The  Senator  from  Texa.s  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  speakers  this 
evening  .say  that  a  matter  of  such  seri- 
ous import  as  the  dispatch  of  troops  to 
Central  America  should  be  submitted 
to  the  affirmation  of  the  people 
through  their  elected  Representatives 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  of  course,  we  do  not  have 
direct  democracy  in  this  country.  We 
have  representative  democracy.  But  it 
is  also  a  fact  that  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  very  often  more  guided 
by  domestic  political  considerations  on 
foreign  policy  issues  than  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  note  further  that  the  Constitution 
vests  in  the  President  the  power  of 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  has  the  power  to  formulate 
foreign  policy  and  engage  in  day-to- 
day conduct  of  diplomacy,  a  power 
that,  according  to  the  Curtis  Wright 
case,  would  reside  in  the  Presidency, 
even  in  the  absence  of  specific  authori- 
zation by  the  Constitution.  The  Presi- 


dent is  elected  by  all  of  the  people  to 
fulfill  that  responsibility.  He  is  the 
only  person  in  the  United  States 
except  for  the  Vice  President,  who  is 
his  subordinate,  who  is  elected  by  all 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
You  cannot  submit  every  major  issue 
to  popular  referendum.  Indeed,  we 
submit  virtually  none  on  the  Federal 
level,  except  in  rare  instances  when  it 
is  specified  that  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  will  be  ratified  by  popu- 
lar referendum  in  the  separate  States. 

And  so  in  the  interest  of  orderly  gov- 
ernment, in  the  interest  of  being  able 
to  maintain  a  sustained  and  credible 
foreign  policy,  the  Founding  Fathers 
vested  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the 
President.  They  vested  powers  in  the 
President  on  external  issues  that  they 
never  would  have  vested  in  him  in  do- 
mestic i.ssues,  and  this  is  an  extremely 
important  dichotomy. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts goes  beyond  the  War  Powers  Act. 
The  War  Powers  Act  itself  is  of  dubi- 
ous, at  least  questionable,  constitu- 
tionality. The  War  Powers  Act  is  re- 
garded by  many,  particularly  by 
people  in  friendly  governments  over 
this  world,  as  an  inhibition  on  the 
President  to  carry  on  a  long-term,  co- 
hesive, reliable,  and  credible  foreign 
policy.  We  would  be  foolish  to  take 
this  additional  step. 

Much  has  been  made  of  Vietnam, 
but  let  me  say  Vietnam. was  not  lost  by 
our  gallant  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
and  marines  who  perished  in  that  con- 
flict. Vietnam  was  lost  under  the  Cap- 
itol dome  in  an  amendment  very,  very 
.similar  to  the  one  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  that  pro- 
.scribed  the  use  of  American  Armed 
Force  in  or  over  Vietnam..  This  was  an 
open  invitation  to  North  Vietnam  to 
mount  a  conventional  attack  with 
armor  and  everything  against  South 
Vietnam  in  violation  of  the  Paris  ac- 
cords because  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  dictated  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  would  not  be  permitted 
to  enforce  the  Paris  accords. 

For  Gods  .sake,  let  us  here  tonight 
not  convince  the  elements  hostile  to 
the  United  States  and  hostile  to 
friendly  governments  and  hostile  to 
people  in  Central  America  who  aspire 
to  .self-determination  that  they  have 
an  open  invitation  to  proceed  at  will 
while  the  Congress  debates  whether  or 
not  to  permit  the  President  to  defend 
our  interests  in  the  hemisphere  with 
perhaps  some  reasonable  degree  of  as- 
surance that  with  a  one  House  veto  on 
his  action  nothing  will  be  done.  I  im- 
plore the  Senate  to  vote  with  me  to 
table  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts be  tabled,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  yield  to  me  2  minutes  or  can 
we  get  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
motion  is  nondebatable. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky], 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No,  140  Leg.] 
YEAS— 63 


Abdnor 

Ci&ldwaler 

Mattingly 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

McClure 

Baker 

Grassley 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Hatch 

Murkow.ski 

Boschwitz 

Hawkins 

Nickles 

Bradley 

Hecht 

Nunn 

Chafee 

Heflin 

Packwood 

Chiles 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Cochran 

Helms 

Quayle 

Cohen 

Hollings 

Roth 

DAmalo 

Huddleslon 

Rudman 

Danforth 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Denton 

Inouye 

Slennis 

Dixon 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Dole 

Johnston 

Symms 

Domenici 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Durenlx-rger 

Kasten 

Tower 

East 

La.xalt 

Trible 

Evans 

Long 

Wallop 

Gam 

Lugar 

Warner 

Glenn 

Mathias 

Wilson 

NAYS-31 

Andrews 

Ford 

Pryor 

Baurus 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Biden 

Lautcnt)erg 

Sarbanes 

Bingaman 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Bumpers 

Levin 

Specter 

Burdick 

Matsunaga 

Stafford 

Byrd 

Melcher 

Tsoiigas 

DeConcini 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Dodd 

Mitchell 

Eaglelon 

Proxmire 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Cranston 

Harl 

Percy 

Exon 

Pell 

Zorinsky 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy's amendment  (No.  3239)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  an- 
other amendment  to  offer  which  I  un- 
derstand will  be  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  All 
parties  involved  have  indicated  they 
do  not  expect  to  take  an  extended 
amount  of  time  on  these  amendments. 
There  has  already  been  quite  a  bit  of 
debate  on  Central  American  policy 
this  evening. 

So  I  think  Senators  should  antici- 
pate that  a  vote  could  occur  in  45  min- 
utes to  an  hour,  possibly.  So  I  just 
want  to  put  our  colleagues  on  notice. 
After  we  dispose  of  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  there  are  other  amend- 
ments, not  sequenced  but  Senators  are 
ready  to  offer  them  and  they  will  re- 
quire rollcall  votes.  So  I  would  suggest 
that  Senators  go  to  the  cloakroom, 
take  off  your  shoes  and  relax,  unless 
you  would  rather  sit  out  here  and 
listen  to  some  rather  sparkling  debate. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana about  several  Eispects  of  section 
191  of  the  pending  legislation  dealing 
with  weapon  system  warranties.  I 
should  note  that  the  Senator  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  procure- 
ment task  force  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  was  responsible  for 
consideration  of  this  provision.  The 
Senator,  I  am  sure,  is  aware  that  in  ap- 
propriate instances,  for  example  in  the 
case  of  service  life  requirements,  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  is  con- 
clusively determined  by  demonstration 
of  a  test  article  prior  to  acceptance  of 
the  weapon  system  or  other  defense 
equipment.  It  is  clearly  impractical  to 
subject  every  production  item  to  a  de- 
structive test.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  this  practice  which,  by 
the  way,  is  explicitly  provided  for  in 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  implement  the  ex- 
isting statute,  is  entirely  permissible 
under  the  provisions  of  section  191? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. The  Defense  Department  is  free 


under  section  191  to  determine  the 
time,  place  and  manner  of  testing  and 
it  is  consistent  with  the  Secretary's 
discretion  to  determine  what  will  con- 
stitute a  contractually  binding  demon- 
stration that  the  guarantees  have 
been  fully  satisfied. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  have  read  with  care 
the  text  of  section  191  and  the  com- 
mittee report  especially  as  it  relates  to 
the  issuance  of  class  waivers.  Recog- 
nizing as  I  do  and  as  the  Senator  does, 
that  the  authority  to  issue  waivers 
should  be  invoked  sparingly,  does  the 
Senator  nonetheless  agree  with  me 
that  the  Secretary  may,  consistent 
with  section  191,  make  a  good-faith  de- 
termination that  the  inclusion  of  per- 
formance guarantess  might  not  be  cost 
effective  in  the  case  of  certain  classes 
of  contracts  and  could  be  waived  as  he 
has  done  in  the  case  of  cost-type  con- 
tracts under  the  existing  statute? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator's  interpretation.  The  Sec- 
retary has  the  waiver  authority  and 
the  Senator  and  I,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mittee, expect  him  to  use  the  author- 
ity sparingly  and  with  prudence.  If. 
however,  the  Secretary  determines 
that  inclusion  of  the  performance  re- 
quirements in  a  particular  contract  or 
group  of  contracts  is  not  cost  effective, 
he  has  the  authority  under  section  191 
to  issue  a  waiver  with  respect  to  such 
contract  or  group  of  contracts.  I  would 
point  out,  however,  that  if  a  group  of 
contracts  with  respect  to  which  a 
waiver  is  issued  includes  one  or  more 
contracts  which  are  major  defense  ac- 
quisition programs,  we  expect  prior 
notice  of  the  Secretary's  intention  to 
issue  the  waiver. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  observe  that  section 
191  makes  no  explicit  reference  to  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  include  in 
the  mandated  guarantees  appropriate 
limitations,  exclusions,  and  duration 
provisions.  I  also  observe  that  this 
aspect  of  the  bill  is  addressed  to  a 
degree  in  the  committee  report.  I  am 
concerned  that  it  would  be  clearly  in- 
appropriate for  this  body  to  Undertake 
to  legislate  details  of  this  type.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  am  concerned  that  our 
silence  in  this  regard  may  be  con- 
strued as  preempting  the  discretion 
otherwise  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Typical  of  the  provisions  I 
have  in  mind  would  be  those  which 
specify  the  conditions  and  limitations 
of  the  guarantees,  for  example  timely 
notice,  exclusions  from  the  guaran- 
tees—for example,  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  proper  main- 
tenance and  upkeep  of  the  equipment 
and,  of  course,  the  duration  of  the 
warranty  and  guarantee  provisions.  I, 
and  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues, 
consider  the  matter  of  secretarial  dis- 
cretion in  these  respects  to  be  of  criti- 
cal importance  and  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate   to   confirm   that   section 
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191  is  not  intended  to  restrict  the  Sec- 
retary's discretion  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Let  me  reassure  the 
Senator  that  the  Secretary's  discretion 
in  the  areas  outlined  by  the  Senator  is 
not  at  all  curtailed  by  section  191.  We 
regard  this  discretion  as  being  so  in- 
herent in  the  Executive  authority 
committed  to  the  Secretary  as  to  make 
explicit  reference  to  it  beyond  the 
mention  in  subsection  (g)(2)  unneces- 
sary. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Following  the  enact- 
ment of  section  794  of  the  1984  DOD 
Appropriations  Act.  the  Defense  De- 
partment issued  implementing  regula- 
tions which  are  currently,  in  effect. 
May  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  under- 
stands the  regulations  now  in  effect  to 
be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
section  191  so  that  only  revisions  of 
minor  consequence  will  be  required? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  The  Senator's  under 
standing  is  partially  correct.  Part  of 
the  record  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee was  the  DOD  policy  guidance  as 
well  as  the  views  requested  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  GAO 
analysis  of  the  implementing  regula- 
tions, as  well  as  the  committee's  dis- 
cussion in  its  report,  must  be  fully  con- 
sidered as  DOD  prepares  its  policy 
guidance  for  section  191.  However, 
since  there  are  many  similarities  be- 
tween section  794  and  section  191.  I 
doubt  that  major  revisions  to  the 
DOD  guidance  are  required. 

AMENDMENT  3240 

(Purpose:  Nothing  in  DOD  FY  85  Authori 
zation  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  authorizt- 
support  for  the  Contras  m  Nicaragua* 
Mr.   KENNEDY.   Mr.   President,   on 
t}ehalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask   for  its   immediate 
consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows; 
The    Senator    from    Mas.sachusetts    [Mr 
Kennedy),  for  him.self  and  Mr    Bincaman, 
proposes  an  amendment  No.  3240. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispen.sed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  iFY  85 
DOD  Authorization  Act  S.  2723)  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
any  funds  for  the  purpose  of  or  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  supporting,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua  by  any  group,  organization, 
movement  or  individual. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  we  have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  point  is  well  taken.  There  is 
not  order  in  the  Senate.  Senators  will 
please  take  their  conversations  into 
the  Cloakroom. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  only  five  lines  long.  I 
will  take  a  moment  of  the  Senate's 
time  to  read  it  because  I  think  the  lan- 
guage itself  explains  the  amendment 
mo.st  effectively.  The  language  is: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  act  (FY  85  DOD 
Authorization  Act.  S.  2723)  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  any  funds 
for  the  purpo.se  of  or  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  supporting,  directly  or  indirectly, 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua  by  any 
group,  organization,  movement  or  individ- 
ual. 

Mr.  President,  that  language  is  very 
clear.  Basically,  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  I  seek  to 
achieve  by  this  amendment  is  to  say  in 
1985.  starting  in  the  fiscal  year  1985. 
that  none  of  the  funds  authorized  in 
this  bill  would  authorize  the  use  of 
any  of  these  funds  for  paramilitary 
operations  in  Nicaragua  of  any  group, 
organization,  movement  or  individual. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  asking 
that  we  go  into  any  secret  se.ssion  here 
this  evening.  What  we  are  saying  is 
that  if  there  are  funds  in  this  bill— and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
are  funds  in  this  bill— we  believe  that 
that  funding  ought  to  be  halted  to  the 
Contra.s  in  1985.  There  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  does  not  un- 
derstand that  the  funding  for  the  Con- 
tras is  being  used  to  overthrow  the 
Sandinista  government. 

The  case  has  not  been  made  over  the 
period  of  the  last  year  that  there  has 
been  significant  or  serious  interrup- 
tion of  arms  movement  from  Nicara- 
gua to  El  Salvador. 

We  know.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Contras  have  in  mind— they  have 
stated  it  very  clearly— and  that  is  to 
use  this  funding  to  overthrow  the  San- 
dinista Government.  But  we  know 
from  our  own  intelligence  agency's  as- 
sessment that  that  will  not  happen. 
That  is  the  assessment  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  that  the  Sandi- 
nista government  will  not  be  over- 
thrown by  this  particular  group. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  we 
know  that  this  kind  of  activity  and 
support  of  this  type  of  organization  is 
in  violation  of  international  law.  That 
case  has  been  made  effectively  by  a 
distinguished  group  of  international 
law  professors  repre.senting  all  differ- 
ent political  shades  and  viewpoints 
which  have  signed  the  petition  indicat- 
ing that  in  their  judgment  it  is  viola 
tive  of  international  law. 

This  secret  war  makes  the  efforts 
that  were  started  by  Mr.  Shultz  to  try 
and  reach  a  negotiated  solution  more 
difficult,  if  not  impo.ssible. 

This  program  is  damaging  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

And  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Mr. 
President,  it  involves  the  United 
States  in  supporting  terrorism  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  chairing  a  forum  with  the  Senators 
from    Kan.sas    and    Minnesota    earlier 


this  month  in  which  a  number  of  civil- 
ians that  were  living  in  Nicaragua  told 
us  stories  about  the  actions  of  the 
Contras. 

No  one  could  have  heard  those  indi- 
viduals testify  or  could  read  the  tran- 
script and  not  understand  what  the 
real  function  of  the  Contras  is  today 
in  Nicaragua. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  by  1985  we 
should  be  able  to  summon  up  enough 
courage  to  say.  "Let  us  halt  this  kind 
of  terrorism,  let  us  halt  this  kind  of 
activity,  and  let  us  move  toward  nego- 
tiation and  try  and  give  negotiation  a 
chance," 

STOP  THE  SECRET  WAR  AGAINST  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  President,  2  months  ago,  the 
Senate  debated  and  voted  on  President 
Reagan's  request  for  $21  million  in 
supplementary  covert  aid  against  Nica- 
ragua for  fiscal  year  1984.  Now  we  are 
looking  at  fiscal  year  1985.  I  oppo.sed 
that  program  then,  and  I  oppose  it 
even  more  strongly  now. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  more 
about  Mr.  Reagan's  secret  war  since 
casting  those  votes  last  April  4.  These 
troubling  revelations  demonstrate  that 
now  is  the  time  for  the  Senate  finally 
to  close  ranks  with  the  American 
people  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Now  is  the  time  to  halt  Ameri- 
can support  for  state-sponsored  terror- 
ism in  our  hemisphere.  Now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  take  a  stand  for  peace  in 
the  region. 

Since  we  voted  last  April,  we  have 
learned  that  U.S.  personnel  played  a 
direct  role  in  mining  the  territorial 
waters  and  harbors  of  Nicaragua.  CIA 
personnel  directed  the  operations:  A 
CIA  mothership  launched  the  high- 
speed boats  that  mined  the  harbors.  Is 
that  the  way  to  bring  peace  to  Central 
America? 

We  know  now  what  the  mining  ac- 
complished. Millions  of  dollars  of 
damage  was  done  to  foreign-registered 
freighters  and  tankers,  including  flag- 
ships of  our  friends— the  Netherlands, 
Panama.  Liberia,  and  Japan.  Innocent 
crewmen  were  injured.  Nicaraguan 
fishing  boats  were  sunk,  and  fisher- 
men were  killed.  Two  of  our  closest 
allies— Great  Britain  and  France- 
voiced  their  objections.  Is  that  the 
way  to  bring  the  Sandinistas  to  the 
bargaining  table? 

We  now  know  where  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  stands  on  the 
President's  war.  It  put  aside  the  ad- 
ministration's effort  to  evade  the 
Court's  jurisdiction  and  ordered  the 
United  States  to  cease  the  mining  and 
other  aggressive  actions  against  Nica- 
ragua while  it  considered  Nicaragua's 
complaint.  Is  that  the  way  to  strength- 
en respect  for  the  rule  of  law  in  our 
hemisphere? 

We  now  know  that  the  mining  was 
not  the  beginning  of  the  direct  in- 
volvement of  U.S.  personnel  in  the  war 
against  the  Sandinistas.  Last  October, 


3  months  before  the  mining  of  Nicara- 
gua's harbors,  the  CIA  reportedly  di- 
rected a  sabotage  raid  against  the  Nic- 
araguan Port  of  Corinto.  Over  3  mil- 
lion gallons  of  fuel  was  destroyed, 
many  people  were  killed  and  the 
town's  residents  were  forced  to  evacu- 
ate. 

And  the  New  York  Times  as  recently 
as  May  3  reported  that  CIA  personnel 
supplied  the  planes,  and  planned  and 
directed  two  airstrikes  on  February  2 
against  military  targets  in  Nicaragua 
from  bases  in  Honduras  and  El  Salva- 
dor. Is  that  the  way  to  strengthen  do- 
mestic opposition  to  the  Sandinista 
regime? 

There  is  one  more  chilling  fact  for 
which  we  now  have  irrefutable  proof: 
When  we  vote  to  support  the  Contras, 
we  are  arming  terrorists  who  kill  inno- 
cent fathers,  mothers,  and  children. 
Let's  be  clear  about  this.  We  have 
heard  such  reports  in  the  past.  But 
now  we  have  firsthand  testimony  from 
Nicaraguan  citizens  who  literally 
risked  their  lives  to  remove  all  doubts. 

On  Friday.  May  25.  I  sponsored  a 
forum  on  violence  and  human  rights 
abuses  by  both  the  left  and  the  right 
in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  During 
one  panfel,  we  heard  testimony  from 
three  Miskito  Indians— a  mother,  a 
nurse's  aide,  and  a  father— from  the 
town  of  Sumubila.  Sumubila  is  a  new 
town  of  3,000  people  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Nicaragua,  constructed  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relocating  Miskito  Indians 
from  their  original  villages  along  the 
border  with  Honduras. 

These  three  Nicaraguans  provided 
eyewitness  accounts  of  a  raid  on  their 
town  by  the  Contras  on  April  17,  1984. 
In  the  course  of  that  raid,  7  people 
were  killed,  15  people  were  wounded, 
and  39  people  were  kidnapped.  There 
was  no  military  objective  to  the  raid; 
no  Sandinista  troops  in  the  town;  no 
strategic  value  to  the  town;  and  no 
return  fire.  The  mother  described  the 
death  of  her  only  son.  The  nurse's  aid 
described  the  injuries  suffered  by  the 
townspeople.  And  the  father— a  50- 
year-old  carpenter— testified  about  the 
kidnaping  of  his  teenage  son. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  this.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  whether  we  want  it  or 
not,  the  United  States  is  engaged  in 
state-supported  terrorism  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

This  is  what  the  Nicaraguan  mother 
from  Sumubila  had  to  say: 

My  son  had  already  been  wounded  (by  the 
Contras).  I  asked  the  Contras  to  let  me  go 
through  90  I  could  go  to  my  son,  and  they 
told  me  that  I  could  not  go  through  and 
they  would  shoot  me  if  I  did.  Then  the  Con- 
tras gathered  us  in  a  group,  and  I  was  crying 
and  begging  them  to  let  me  go  and  find  my 
son.  A  man  came,  a  gentleman  came  with 
him.  and  he  had  him  in  his  arms.  When  the 
gentleman  had  him  in  his  arms,  he  said. 
"Mother,  please  hold  me  tight.  I  do  not 
want  to  lose  you."  He  was  wounded.  And 
then  I  took  him  and  I  laid  him  dowrn  on  the 


floor  in  a  patio.  As  my  son  was  on  the  patio 
floor,  three  Contras  came,  and  I  told  them. 
I  said  "Look  at  what  you  have  done.  You 
have  burned  the  hospital  down;  you  have 
wounded  my  .son.  Do  you  not  at  least  have  a 
medication  or  pill  or  something  that  would 
help  my  son  in  his  pain?"  They  .said  they 
had  no  pill  to  give  me  for  my  .son.  and  this 
was  my  only  son.  and  I  was  mother  and 
father  to  him.  He  died. 

And  this  is  what  the  Nicaraguan 
father— a  50-year-old  carpenter— had 
to  say: 

We  are  refugees  from  the  Rio  Coco  region 
for  the  last  2  years  and  4  months.  The  Gov- 
ernment tried  to  give  us  some  help,  a  house. 
and  now.  just  like  children,  we  started  out 
crawling,  and  now  we  are  just  beginning  to 
be  able  to  walk. 

And  now  the  Contras  come,  now  that  we 
are  just. being  able  to  get  up  onto  our  feet. 
and  destroy  everything.  We.  the  Miskitos 
are  very  poor:  we  are  poorer  than  anybody 
else.  We  are  really  very  poor.  And  now  our 
feeling  is  if  the  Contras  want  to  kill  us,  it  is 
better  to  kill  us  all,  or  if  they  want  to  take 
us  to  Honduras,  take  all  of  us.  all  of  our  re- 
settlement camps  to  Honduras. 

But  now  we  have  raised  children;  we  have 
been  working  hard  and  raising  children 
from  infancy  so  these  young  people  can 
help  us.  Now  that  we  are  old.  what  do  they 
do?  They  take  our  young  people  away. 

So  what  I  am  doing,  really,  together  with 
Irma  and  Laura,  is  coming  here  to  ask  the 
favor  that  something  be  done  so  that  this 
not  be  allowed  to  happen  in  Sumubila.  We 
did  not  come  here  to  blame  either  of  the 
two  sides.  We  came  here  to  seek  that  justice 
be  done,  to  seek  our  rights. 

So  I  would  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
do  anything  you  can  because  I  believe  that 
you  have  our  interests  at  heart. 

These  are  not  isolated  stories  of 
great  personal  loss  and  suffering. 
There  have  been  many  other  Sumubi- 
las,  many  other  mothers  and  fathers 
whose  children  have  been  killed  or 
kidnapped,  many  other  hospitals 
burned  down  and  ambulances  de- 
stroyed. This  suffering  and  violence 
will  continue  as  long  as  we  vote,  as  we 
did  last  April,  to  continue  funding 
President  Reagan's  war. 

In  our  debate  last  April,  supporters 
of  the  secret  war  argued  that,  under 
international  law,  the  United  States 
was  entitled  to  conduct  these  kinds  of 
operations  so  long  as  the  Nicaraguans 
continued  to  supply  the  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

But  now  there  is  compelling  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  the  support 
being  provided  to  the  rebels  is,  at  best, 
a  trickle. 

In  an  interview  with  the  New  York 
Times  that  was  published  last 
Monday,  David  C.  McMichael,  a 
former  analyst  for  the  CIA  made  the 
following  statements: 

The  whole  picture  that  the  administration 
has  presented  of  the  Salvadoran  insurgent 
operations  being  planned,  directed  and  sup- 
plied from  Nicaragua  is  simply  not  true. 
There  has  not  been  a  successful  interdiction 
or  a  verified  report  of  arms  moving  from 
Nicaragua  to  EI  Salvador  since  April  1981. 

He  went  on  to  say: 


The  administration  and  the  CIA  have  sys- 
tematically misrepresented  Nicaraguan  in- 
volvement in  the  supply  of  arms  to  Salva- 
doran guerrillas  to  justify  its  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

Mr.  McMichael  further  described  a 
meeting  that  he  attended  inside  the 
CIA  to  discuss  plans  to  support  the 
Contras. 

He  reported  that: 

Although  the  stated  objective  was  to 
interdict  arms  going  into  El  Salvador,  there 
was  hardly  any  discussion  of  the  arms  traf- 
fic, the  routes  it  followed,  the  amount  in- 
volved, the  ways  it  could  be  stopped  and  the 
impact  interdiction  might  have  on  the  guer- 
rillas in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  McMichael  concluded  that— 
I   couldn't   understand   this   failure   until 
months  later  when  I  realized,  like  everyone 
else,  that  arms  interdiction  had  never  been 
a  serious  objective. 

And  last  Sunday,  an  article  in  the 
Boston  Globe  reported  the  following: 

Since  1981  when  the  United  States  began 
to  train  Salvadoran  sailors  in  special  tech- 
niques for  hunting  arms  traffickers,  the  Sal- 
vadoran armed  forces  have  not  intercepted 
a  single  clandestine  weapons  shipment  from 
any  foreign  country  on  water  or  land. 

This  was  acknowledged  by  both 
American  and  Salvadoran  command- 
ers. The  report  goes  on  to  state: 

U.S.  and  Salvadoran  officers  here  say  they 
have  turned  up  so  few  traces  of  arms  sup- 
plies to  the  rebels  in  the  last  3  years,  they 
have  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  ship- 
ments from  Nicaragua  do  occur  or  to  de- 
scribe when  they  ebb  or  flow.  They  also  lack 
any  evidence  directly  implicating  the  Sandi- 
nista government  in  weapons  smuggling. 

As  one  U.S.  officer  stated: 

On  the  basis  of  what  the  Salvadorans 
didn't  find  and  couldn't  show  us.  I  conclud- 
ed that  the  guerrillas  outside  supply  was 
down  to  a  trickle,  no  guns,  mainly  ammuni- 
tion and  medicines.  They  were  bringing  in 
very  small  amounts  by  very  ingenious 
means.  It  was  always  an  embarrassment  to 
me  not  to  have  more  to  show  for  our  efforts. 

Let  me  reiterate  the  reasons  why  I 
believe  support  for  the  Contras  rhust 
be  terminated. 

First,  support  for  the  Contras  vio- 
lates our  international  legal  obliga- 
tions. Article  18  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States 
reads: 

No  state  or  group  of  states  has  the  right 
to  intervene  directly  or  indirectly  for  any 
reason  whatever  in  the  internal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other  state. 

By  any  interpretation,  the  United 
States  is  violating  that  provision.  Over 
100  distinguished  American  law  pro- 
fessors reached  the  same  conclusion; 
they  described  President  Reagan's 
support  for  the  Contras  as  "a  serious 
violation  of  both  international  and  do- 
mestic law." 

Second,  support  for  the  Contras  has 
expanded  the  conflict  in  the  region 
rather  than  strengthened  the  pros- 
pects for  peace.  Further  support 
threatens  greater  escalation  and  wider 
war.  The  Contra  force  has  grown  to  a 
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reported  size  of  15.000  armed  guerril- 
las; civilan  casualties  and  destruction 
in  Nicaragua  have  increased  propor- 
tionately. Contra  activities  keep  ten- 
sions on  the  border  with  Honduras 
high— within  the  past  6  months,  one 
American  and  one  Honduran  helicop- 
ter have  l)een  shot  down.  The  conflict 
threatens  to  engulf  Costa  Rica.  In  the 
words  of  Mexican  President  de  la 
Madrid,  the  administration's  policy 
risks  "a  generalized  war.  the  scope  and 
duration  of  which  no  one  can  forsee. " 

Third,  support  for  the  Contras  ham- 
pers efforts  to  achieve  a  negotiated 
resolution  of  the  region's  conflicts.  At 
their  April  30  meeting  in  Panama  City, 
the  Contadora  foreign  ministers  de- 
clared: 

The  progress  achieved  has  been  neverthe- 
less parallel  to  an  increase  of  violence,  mili- 
tary escalation,  arms  buildup  and  foreign 
military  presence  in  the  area,  which  trans- 
late into  a  serious  threat  to  peace  and  create 
a  justified  uneasiness  in  the  international 
community. 

I>espite  its  rhetoric,  the  administra- 
tion has  devoted  nowhere  near  the 
support  and  energy  to  Contadora 
group  initiatives  that  it  has  shown  in 
taking  the  war  to  the  Sandinistas. 

Fourth,  support  for  the  Contras  di- 
minishes sharply  the  chance  to  pro- 
mote the  steps  toward  pluralism  inside 
Nicaragua  that  we  all  would  like  to 
see.  This  war  provides  the  Sandinistas 
with  a  pretext  to  stifle  domestic  oppo- 
sition and  to  move  against  the  church. 
The  war  has  brought  about  greater  po- 
larization and  greater  militarization  of 
Nicaraguan  society,  inhibiting  further 
the  ability  of  the  internal  democratic 
opposition  to  promote  another  path. 

Fifth,  the  covert  war  has  achieved 
none  of  the  escalating  goals  the  ad- 
ministration set  for  the  program.  It 
has  not  stopped  the  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas from  getting  arms.  It  has  not 
toppled  the  Sandinista  government.  It 
has  not  forced  the  Sandinistas  to  cut 
their  ties  with  the  Cubans  and  Soviets. 
It  has  not  isolated  the  Sandinistas.  It 
has  not  brought  greater  democracy  to 
Nicaragua. 

Finally,  the  covert  war  has  damaged 
our  image  and  international  standing 
in  the  region.  It  smacks  of  the  worst 
practices  of  interventionism  and  impe- 
rialism. 

We  must  acknowledge  at  least  one 
positive  development  in  this  dangerous 
U.S.  policy  toward  Nicaragua.  Last 
Friday.  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
made  a  dramatic  visit  to  Managua  and 
held  brief  talks  at  the  airport  with  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment. No  breakthroughs  took 
place,  but  at  least  both  sides  agreed  to 
continue  the  discussions  and  designat- 
ed special  envoys  for  that  purpose. 

I  welcome  this  initiative.  I  hope  that 
both  sides  will  use  this  channel  to 
pursue  serious  discussions  that  can  re- 
inforce Contadora  efforts  to  reduce 
tensions  and  end  the  conflict. 


We  can  only  hope  that  this  initiative 
represents  a  genuine  commitment  by 
the  administration  to  seek  a  negotiat- 
ed resolution  of  its  differences  with 
Nicaragua.  Only  time  will  tell.  No  one 
can  blame  us  for  being  less  than  opti- 
mistic: Only  last  month  President 
Reagan  delivered  a  speech  on  nation- 
wide television  that  amounted  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Nicaragua. 
Dialogs  were  proposed  in  the  past  and 
failed.  But  at  least  this  time,  the 
Reagan  administration  took  the  initia- 
tive to  propose  another  round. 

But  2  hours  of  discussions  in  Mana- 
gua do  not  possibly  justify  continued 
congressional  support  for  a  program 
that  for  the  past  2  years  has  been  de- 
monstrably illegal,  immoral,  and  coun- 
terproductive. Support  for  the  Contras 
is  not  a  form  of  pressure  tactics,  able 
to  move  negotiations  forward.  The 
Contras  admit  they  seek  to  overthrow 
the  Sandinistas,  not  force  them  to  the 
bargaining  table.  Continued  support 
for  the  Contras  is  inconsistent  with 
good-faith  negotiations.  Negotiations 
at  gunpoint  cannot  succeed. 

U.S.  support  for  the  Contras  has  cor- 
roded the  highest  ideals  of  this 
Nation.  For  the  first  time  in  our  histo- 
ry, this  Nation  has  knowingly  engaged 
in  state-supported  terrorism.  We  have 
aligned  ourselves  with  the  forces  of  re- 
pression and  violence,  with  marauders 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  kill  innocent 
men.  women,  and  children.  The  ad- 
ministration has  taken  unprecedented 
steps  to  evade  our  responsibilities 
under  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, an  institution  that  we  helped 
create  and  which  represents  the  best 
of  Western  tradition. 

We  have  been  on  this  slippery  slope 
before.  We  need  to  get  off.  and  get  off 
now. 

Last  month  a  group  of  50  govern- 
ment, business,  church,  and  political 
leaders  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  the  Caribbean,  and  Latin 
America,  known  as  the  Inter-American 
Dialog,  issued  a  deeply  troubling  anal- 
ysis of  Central  America.  They  wrote: 

Central  America  in  1984  i.s  a  region  at  war. 
Polarization,  violence,  repression,  and  de- 
struction are  prevalent.  The  human  .suffer- 
ing IS  staggering:  150.000  people  have  been 
killed  and  almcst  1.5  million  have  been  di.s- 
placed  in  the  la.sl  5  years.  The  physical  in 
frastructure  and  productive  capacity  of  Cen- 
tral America  is  b«Mng  badly  damaged.  The 
Isthmus  IS  b«^mg  drawn  m  to  the  world-wide 
superpower  rivalry. 

They  urged  the  United  Slates  to  end 
support  for  the  military  and  paramili- 
tary activities  of  the  Contras  in  Nica- 
ragua. They  wrote: 

We  believe  that  further  support  for  them 
IS  unjustifiable.  It  would  be  ineffective, 
counterproductive,  and.  in  the  view  of  most 
of  us.  plain  wrong. 

Ten  days  ago  marked  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  Allies  invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy. As  a  nation,  we  look  back  at  D- 
day  with  great  pride— and  with  deep 
admiration  for  the  courage  of  the  men 


who  fought  to  free  Europe  from  the 
grip  of  Nazi  Germany.  That  was  a  just 
and  an  honorable  war.  We  had  the 
support  of  virtually  all  the  civilized 
peoples  of  the  world. 

But  today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an- 
other war— a  less  honorable  war,  an 
undeclared  war.  a  secret  war.  For  3 
years,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
funded  efforts  by  paramilitary  groups 
in  Nicaragua  to  overthrow  a  govern- 
ment that  we  disapprove  of.  Unlike 
World  War  II,  our  participation  in  this 
war  is  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in 
our  Nation's  history.  Unlike  World 
War  II,  this  war  has  been  condemned 
by  our  closest  friends  and  allies— as 
well  as  by  the  World  Court.  Unlike 
World  War  II  when  President  Roose- 
velt led  a  mighty  Western  alliance,  in 
Nicaragua  President  Reagan  is  going  it 
alone. 

The  Inter-American  Dialog  called 
our  support  for  the  Contras  "just 
plain  wrong." 

I  agree  with  that.   It  is  just  plain 
wrong. 
It  violates  our  values. 
It    poisons    relations    between    the 
Congress,   the   American   people,   and 
the  President. 
It  harms  our  interests. 
It  adds  to  the  growing  risk  of  a  Cen- 
tral American  war. 

It  increases  the  risk  of  U.S.  military 
involvement. 

It  diminishes  the  chances  for  negoti- 
ations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand  for 
peace  and  vote  to  terminate  American 
support  for  this  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  on  the 
floor  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  honored  to  co.sponsor  this  amend- 
ment. This  is  essentially  the  same 
amendment  that  was  presented  to  this 
body  some  2  months  ago.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  terminating  the  activities 
that  we  are  supporting  with  our  funds 
and  our  taxpayer  dollars  In  Central 
America. 

It  would  do  so,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  said,  effective  in 
the  fiscal  year  1985;  in  other  words, 
this  October.  There  is  therefore  time 
under  this  proposal  to  wind  down  the 
effort,  if  people  are  concerned  about 
that,  and  I  think  there  are  legitimate 
concerns  about  that.  But  it  would  send 
a  clear  signal  to  anybody  interested  in 
this  subject  that  Congress  has  deter- 
mined not  to  pursue  this  cause  of 
action  for  yet  another  year. 

This  would  not  interfere  with  the 
funding  that  is  already  available  and  it 
would  not.  I  must  add.  interfere  with 
whatever  action  the  conference  com- 
mittee decides  to  take  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  which  is  now 
pending. 


I  think  the  reasons  that  this  Nation 
should  not  continue  to  support  this 
covert  or  overt  guerrilla  activity  are 
well  known  to  all  of  us.  One  that  I 
think  needs  to  be  given  primary  atten- 
tion is  that  the  activity  that  these  gue- 
rillas are  engaged  in  is,  in  fact,  coun- 
terproductive. It  is  counterproductive 
to  our  own  goals  in  that  region.  It  is 
having  the  effect  of  strengthening  the 
Sandinista  government  among  its  own 
population  rather  than  weakening 
that  government.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that,  whatever  hope  there  was  that 
the  Contras  would  provide  an  alterna- 
tive rallying  point  for  those  people  in 
that  country,  who  would  be  disposed 
to  rise  up  and  overthrow  the  Sandi- 
nista government,  has  not  material- 
ized. 

In  addition  to  being  counterproduc- 
tive to  our  goal,  by  strengthening  the 
Sandinista  government.  I  believe  it  is 
clear  that  this  support  undermines  the 
efforts  that  are  going  forward  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  solution  in  Central 
America.  It  undermines  the  efforts  of 
others  such  as  the  Contadora  nations. 
It  undermines  the  efforts  of  our  own 
Government  which.  I  am  glad  to  see, 
are  now  beginning.  Our  own  Govern- 
ment has  begun,  at  least  according  to 
news  reports,  the  difficult  process  of 
trying  to  begin  to  design  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  problems  there.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  termination  of 
this  covert  war  will  help  greatly  in 
that  process. 

The  third  and  final  reason  I  would 
offer,  Mr.  President,  in  support  of  this 
amendment  is  very  simple,  that  the 
action  we  are  supporting  here  is  not 
worthy  of  this  Nation. 

If  we  wish  to  take  action  against  the 
SandiniBto  government,  there  are 
many  types  of  action  we  could  take. 
We  could  take  diplomatic  action.  But 
we  have  chosen  not  to  do  so.  We  could 
take  economic  action,  and  we  have 
chosen  not  to  take  many  actions  that 
could  have  been  taken  in  that  catego- 
ry. Of  course,  we  could  take  military 
action,  but  instead,  we  have  chosen 
the  route  of  supporting  an  undeclared 
covert  activity  now  become  overt, 
which  I  think  certainly  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  or 
to  the  grand  goals  that  this  Nation 
sets  for  itself. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  to  a  few 
sentences  in  an  editorial  today  in  the 
New  York  Times.  I  think  they  summa- 
rize very  well  what  has  happened,  and 
what  is  before  us.  That  editorial 
states: 

Congress  needs  no  access  to  classified  files 
to  see  what  is  visible  to  all,  that  the  contra 
operation  has  become  an  embarrassment. 
Its  unstated  purpose  to  oppose  the  Managua 
regime  is  unattainable.  Its  stated  purpose  to 
interdict  a  weapons  flow  is  Justified  only  by 
assertion.  On  three  occasions  the  House  has 
voted  agtinst  spending  another  $21  million 
for  this  War  while  the  Senate  has  narrowly 
voted  to  cive  Mr.  Reagan  what  he  wants. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  not,  as  I  said 
before,  interfering  here  or  attempting 
to  interfere  with  whatever  action  the 
conference  committee  takes  on  that 
supplemental  appropriation,  but  we 
are  saying  that  effective  October  1, 
this  funding  would  cease. 

Let  me  quote  the  last  few  sentences 
of  a  statement  I  made  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  April  4,  1984,  because  the 
same  statement  is  equally  valid  to- 
night. 

I  would  say  that  the  policy  we  are  pursu- 
ing now  is  a  military  intervention  in  that 
region  of  the  world.  It  is  one  that  we 
amassed  behind  various  words  such  as 
covert,  such  as  contra,  paramilitary,  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it.  but  the  truth  is  it  is 
not  an  activity  worthy  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  one  that  we  should  ter- 
minate. 

We  have  that  opportunity  here  in 
the  Senate  this  evening,  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me, 
and  vote  to  terminate  the  funding  for 
this  activity. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  324  1  TO  AMENDMENT  3240 

(Purpose:  To  Provide  for  an  Orderly  and 
Humanitarian  Withdrawal  and  Resettle- 
ment of  Guerrillas  Opposing  the  Sandi- 
nista government  in  Nicaragua) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  wish  to 
submit  that  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  and  I  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI. 
for  himself  and  Senators  Moynihan.  Dodd. 
and  Hatfield,  proposes  an  Amendment 
Numbered  3241  to  Amendment  No.  3240. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  no 
funds  included  in  this  Act  may  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  or  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  supporting,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua  by 
any  group,  organization,  movement,  or  indi- 
vidual. Notwithstanding  Sec.  775  of  Public 
Law  98-212  and  Section  108  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1984  (P.L.  98-215).  there  is  authorized,  in 
addition  to  amounts  previously  appropri- 
ated, not  to  exceed  $6,000,000.  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1984:  Provided,  That  of  such  sum.  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended solely  for  the  safe  and  expeditious 
withdrawal  from  Nicaragua  of  any  individ- 
ual engaged,  or  who  has  been  engaged,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nicaragua;  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  of  such  sum.  not  to  exceed 
$4,000,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
solely  to  provide  humanitarian  support  out- 


side Nicaragua  for  individuals  (and  the  fam- 
ilies of  such  individuals)  who  have  been  en- 
gaged, directly  or  indirectly,  in  paramilitary 
operations,  in  Nicaragua,  if  such  individuals 
are  not  equipped  for  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  while  outside  Nicaragua. 
None  of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  used  except  as  expressly 
provided  herein. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  one.  It 
will  phase  out,  terminate  the  oper- 
ations, and  will  provide  adequate 
funds  to  those  who  are  participating 
in  the  paramilitary  operation  and  hu- 
manitarian support.  I  think  this  is  the 
only  rational,  reasonable,  and  humani- 
tarian way  to  withdraw  our  support 
for  the  Contras. 

Mr.  President,  by  my  voice,  and  by 
my  vote.  I  have  supported  our  covert 
paramilitary  activities  in  Nicaragua. 
But  in  the  past  several  weeks  I  have 
given  this  matter  thought.  And  I  have 
spent  many  agonizing  hours  in  this 
process. 

I  have  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusion. Mr.  President:  First,  that  our 
support  for  the  paramilitary  oper- 
ations which  are  supposed  to  be  covert 
are  no  longer  covert.  They  are  no 
longer  secret.  The  world  knows  about 
it.  Every  citizen  of  this  Nation  is  aware 
of  our  involvement  in  Nicaragua. 
Second,  the  events  and  the  reports  in- 
dicate very  clearly  that  we  have  lost 
control  over  the  activities  of  the  Con- 
tras. We  may  have  had  the  best  of  in- 
tentions. Mr.  President,  but  we  cannot 
control  the  Contras. 

Third,  the  operation  has  gone 
beyond  the  initial  justification  of 
weapons  interdiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these 
conclusions  justify  my  decision  to 
withdraw  my  support  of  our  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nicaragua.  Howev- 
er, I  believe  we  should  be  out  of  Nica- 
ragua for  another  reason.  And  for  me, 
this  reason  is  most  compelling.  This 
operation  is  slowly  but  surely  eroding 
whatever  credibility  is  left  with  our 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  That 
Agency  has  been  the  subject  of  relent- 
less attack.  Any  person  who  has  any 
criticism  of  our  activities  in  Nicaragua 
is  given  front  page  coverage.  Hardly  a 
day  goes  by  without  some  media  cover- 
age, and  negative  coverage  at  that,  of 
our  Agency  participation  in  Nicaragua. 
If  we  permit  this  situation  to  continue. 
I  believe  it  will  eventually  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  this  important  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  for  example,  the  In- 
telligence Committee  at  this  moment 
is  considering  the  authorization  of 
vast  numbers  of  moneys— many  bil- 
lions of  dollars— for  our  intelligence 
community.  Yet,  we  are  spending 
almost  95  percent  of  our  time  on  one 
little  item  which  is  no  longer  secret— 
$28  million.  I  served  in  this  session, 
this  Legislature,  during  that  period 
which  followed  the  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  late  and  beloved  Sena- 
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tor  Prank  Church.  I  saw  the  Agency 
castigated.  I  saw  the  Agency  attacked. 
I  felt  the  morale  of  the  Agency  drop- 
ping. I  felt  the  support  of  that  Agency 
diminishing  in  this  body.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  our  continued  involvement 
in  Nicaragua  may  well  destroy  the  use- 
fulness of  this  Agency. 

So  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  to  terminate  in  a  most  hu- 
manitarian manner  our  support  for 
the  Contra  paramilitary  activities. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  rid  ourselves  of 
this  tragic  distraction  and  get  on  with 
the  business  of  our  Nation.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  support  this  substi- 
tute amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  First  of  all,  I  want 
to  express  my  very  deep  appreciation 
for  the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  on  this  issue. 
This,  I  know,  has  been  a  subject  to 
which  he  has  given  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention and  a  great  deal  of  thought. 
He  has  l)een  enormously  helpful  to 
those  of  us  who  have  been  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  program.  I  think  all  of  us 
listened  with  great  attention  to  his 
presentation  this  evening,  the  logic  of 
the  presentation,  and  to  the  argu- 
ments that  were  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  will  this  terminate  all  sup- 
port of  the  Contras  as  of  October  1. 
1985? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  will  terminate  our 
support  as  of  the  moment  the  Presi- 
dent signs  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  this  basically  is 
a  proposal  to  terminate  the  support 
for  the  Contras  and  end  that  program 
and  the  authorization  for  that  particu- 
lar program. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  sulKtitute.  I  intend  to  support  that 
substitute  because  it  is  a  program  to 
end  the  support  for  the  Contras.  It 
would  include  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  no  funding  for  the  Contras 
in  1985.  It  ends  the  authorization  for 
that  particular  program,  for  the  1985 
authorization.  It  provides  some  transi- 
tion now.  I  think  it  would  give  the 
Senate  a  very  great  opportunity  to 
follow  the  wise  decision  which  has 
been  made  by  the  House. 

I  just  hope  that  Members  have  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  argument  that 
has  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  that  they  will  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addre.ssed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  join  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  in 
this  matter.  It  is  a  difficult  decision 


for  this  body.  We  do  not  find  it  easy 
for  those  members  of  the  committee 
who  have  been  involved  in  this  matter. 
We  do  not  expect  our  colleagues  to 
find  it  any  easier. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  make  the  point 
that  in  the  bill  before  us  there  are  no 
funds  allocated  to  specific  activities  or 
programs  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  There  is  a  global  figure  that 
awaits  the  authorization  bill  that  is 
still  in  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence and  which  will  allocate  funds 
to  specific  activities. 

I  would  ask  the  Senate  particularly 
to  know  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment before  us  adds  money  to  the  bill 
for  the  purpose  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  described.  That  is  to  say. 
the  purpose  of  bringing  out  of  country 
those  persons  who  may  be  there  and 
providing  aid  to  those  who  have  been 
there,  to  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  elemental  dictates  of  realism  re- 
quire us  at  this  point  to  take  this 
action.  I  would  point  to  three  particu- 
lar imperatives. 

The  first  is  that  the  activity  has 
surely  reached  the  limits  of  its  effec- 
tivene.ss.  I  would  not  dispute  that 
there  has  been  a  measure  of  effective- 
ness. It  is  even  so  the  case  that  the 
persons  oppo.sed  to  the  regime  in  Ma- 
nagua were  never  able  to  establish  an 
effective  unity,  as  the  most  important 
of  those  persons  was  severely  wounded 
and  is  in  Venezuela. 

I  would  make  the  second  point  that 
the  nature  of  the  regime,  as  the  Sandi- 
nista  leaders  would  wish  to  have  it  in 
Nicaragua,  is  far  better  understood  in 
the  world  now  than  it  was  3  years  ago. 
2  years  ago.  or  even  1  year  ago.  Coun- 
tries in  the  Western  Hemisphere  that 
were  dispo.sed  not  only  to  support  but 
to  aid  that  regime  seem  less  inclined  to 
do  so.  I  think  that  is  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess for  the  policies  and  purposes  we 
would  pursue  in  the  world. 

Last,  as  a  dictate  of  realism,  I  would 
point  to  what  we  all  know,  which  is 
that  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  has 
withdrawn  its  support,  a  year  ago.  in 
the  face  of  the  Senates  decision  other- 
wise. The  Hou.se  yielded  then,  if  you 
will,  to  our  view  of  the  matter.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  have  now  gone 
back  to  their  original  view.  There  is 
not  a  realistic  alternative  .save  for  us 
to  yield  to  theirs. 

This  measure  will  provide  moneys 
that  an  honorable  nation  owes  to  per- 
sons involved  in  that  activity.  Absent 
this  k'Kislation,  there  would  be  no 
moneys.  I  think  the  House  will  come 
to  us  in  conference  and  provide  it. 

Last.  I  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  in  expre.ssing  the  deep  and 
troubled  and  prolonged  concern  which 
many  of  us  on  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee—not all.  but  many— have  had 
at  the  harm  this  activity  has  done,  is 
doing,  the  intelligence  community.  It 
is  exactly  the  case  the  Senator  from 


Hawaii  suggests,  that  in  dollar  terms 
and  any  terms  one  might  suppose,  save 
world  attention,  this  has  been  a  min- 
uscule activity,  but  it  has  absorbed 
overwhelmingly  the  greater  part  of 
our  intelligence.  It  has  given  to  the  in- 
telligence community  a  revived  reputa- 
tion which  it  was  well  rid  of  and  which 
seriously  hampers  effectiveness  in 
matters  of  far  larger  consequence. 

It  may  seem  the  easy  thing  to  sug- 
gest that  this  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
those  who  would  think  otherwise,  but 
that  is  a  deeply  developed  sense  of 
conscience  and  of  responsibility  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  and  by  this  Sena- 
tor. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first,  if  I  may  deal  with  the  argument 
that  this  activity  is  destroying  the  rep- 
utation of  the  intelligence  community, 
destroying  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

The  intelligence  agency  is  not  a  gov- 
ernment, it  is  not  a  corporation  that 
operates  outside  the  policy  of  this 
Government.  It  is  an  arm  of  policy. 
The  responsibility  for  the  policy  be- 
longs to  the  Government,  not  to  the 
executor  of  it.  Nor  is  policy  made  for 
the  convenience  of  its  executors.  The 
Agency  is  not  off  concocting  some  kind 
of  a  thing  away  and  apart,  separate 
from  the  policies  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  arm  of 
policy  and  so  it  should  be. 

In  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, if  this  body  is  to  adopt  it,  we 
are  endorsing  the  Brezhnev  doctrine 
as  expre.ssed  in  Czechoslovakia.  And 
what  a  place  to  express  that  doctrine. 
The  Czechs  had  tried  to  break  out  of 
the  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  had  been  crushed  in  that  attempt. 
And  Brezhnev  said  to  the  socialist 
world,  which  he  controlled  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  What  is  ours  is  ours, 
is  untouchable  and  incontestable  by 
the  free  world,  but  the  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  ours  to  liberate  when  the  time 
and  occasion  to  suits  us. 

Tonight  we  are  asked  to  pay  $6  mil- 
lion to  finance  a  Soviet  victory  in  our 
hemisphere.  This  is  an  instrument  of 
legislative  capitulation. 

This  amendment  is  also  a  suggestion 
that  tho.se  who  support  the  Nicara- 
guan  peoples  fight  for  freedom  join 
those  who  oppose  them  in  that  fight, 
in  killing  the  Nicaraguan  people's 
hopes  for  freedom  and  in  ensuring  the 
victory  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  victo- 
ry of  slavery  in  our  hemisphere  once 
again.  This  amendment  is  an  attempt 
by  those  who  want  to  hand  the  Soviets 
a  victory,  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally, to  evade  the  responsibility  for 
what  they  are  doing. 


It  is  a  distasteful  amendment,  I  say 
to  my  friends,  because  its  drawing 
power  is  the  concern  of  those  who  sup- 
port the  freedom  fighters  for  their 
well-being.  We  are  all  being  asked  to 
take  on  this  group's  hardship  now  that 
we  have  decided  to  abandon  them. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  trade  a 
little  bit  of  humanitarian  concern  for 
the  freedom  fighters,  in  exchange  for 
agreement  to  doom  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  central  America  for  the  fore- 
.seeable  future.  It  is  a  definitive  at- 
tempt to  make  certain  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas will  win  their  civil  war— that 
very  Sandinista  government  which 
took  power  by  the  gun,  supported  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  hoped  it  would  establish  free 
elections,  free  press,  free  labor  unions, 
free  religion,  the  kind  of  things  which 
all  of  us  have  and  take  for  granted  in 
our  daily  lives  in  this  country.  But 
that  revolution  was  hijacked.  Within 
days  of  the  exit  of  Somoza,  the  Cuban 
Ambassador  walked  everywhere  with 
the  leader  of  the  Sandinistas,  and 
every  single  cabinet  agency  of  that 
government  had  a  Cuban  representa- 
tive in  it  all  the  time,  full  time;  no  in- 
dependence of  thought  was  permitted. 
Their  great  hero  of  that  revolution, 
the  one  which  was  lionized  by  the 
American  press.  Commander  Zero, 
Eden  Pastora,  was  put  out  because  he 
still  believed  in  democracy,  the  democ- 
racy that  he  sought.  So  Pastora  went 
to  the  hills  once  again  to  fight  to  es- 
tablish a  principle  for  his  people  and 
his  country.  But  now,  this  amendment 
simply  says,  to  the  likes  of  Pastora 
"That  is  too  bad." 

To  the  Sandinistas  this  amendment 
says,  "You  took  power  by  the  gun  and 
whatever  you  want  to  do  that  is  legit, 
g^  even  if  you  do  align  yourselves  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  With  this 
amendment  the  Sandinistas  will  tight- 
en their  grip  around  the  throats  of 
their  people,  and  they  will  then  be 
free  to  make  war  upon  their  neigh- 
bors, to  conquer  at  will,  and  to  bring 
the  frontiers  of  these  captive  regimes 
to  the  borders  of  the  United  States." 

That  statement  is  not  delivered 
glibly.  It  is  delivered  with  all  the  pas- 
sion and  conviction  that  I  can  raise. 
The  Sandinistas  regime  is  not  a  revo- 
lution of  Nicaragua,  it  is  a  projection 
of  Soviet  and  Cuban  force,  I  say  to  my 
friends,  and  it  is  taking  place. 

We  have  heard  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  make  the  case  that  if  we 
continue  this,  we  are  destroying  the 
possibilitieB  for  negotiation.  I  ask  my 
friends,  what  is  there  to  negotiate, 
when  the  one  thing  that  bothers  the 
Sandinistas  is  the  Contras?  We  are 
told  that  the  Contra  action  is  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  United  States.  It  is 
an  embarrassment  to  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua.  It  is  a  revolution,  unlike 
the  one  in  San  Salvador,  that  is  grow- 
ing. It  is  growing  not  by  forced  con- 


scription but  by  the  dreams  of  people 
who  want  to  be  free. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  earli- 
er said  that  no  one  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  intends  to  reinforce  or  consoli- 
date any  Communist  tyranny,  nor  to 
bring  the  United  States  onto  the  side 
of  slavery  and  against  freedom.  This  is 
plainly  a  statement  that  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  responsible  argument.  It  is 
like  applying  the  brakes  to  a  car  and 
saying,  "It  was  not  my  fault  that  it 
stopped." 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  knows  full 
well  that  there  is  a  civil  war  going  on 
in  Nicaragua  and,  through  his  amend- 
ment, would  seek  to  have  us  forbidden 
to  help  one  side  while  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  East  Germans,  Cuba,  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
Bulgaria.  Libya,  and  Yemen  help  the 
other.  On  what  grounds  can  anyone 
disclaim  an  intent  to  help  that  side  if 
you  remove  the  help  from  the  other? 
How  does  anyone  propose  we  deal  with 
the  Sandinistas  after  the  Contras  are 
gone?  Moreover,  note  that  the  word 
"negotiations"  is  no  magic  word.  What 
is  it  that  we  will  ask  the  Sandinistas  to 
give?  In  exchange  for  what?  If  we  de- 
stroy the  Contras,  what  is  left  that  is 
troublesome  to  the  Sandinistas? 

If  anyone  thinks  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas and  the  Soviets,  having  won  this 
victory,  will  stop  before  the  Rio 
Grande,  I  know  a  bridge  that  you  can 
buy  cheap.  If  the  Contras  were  not 
here,  how  would  anyone  propose  to 
stop  a  Cuban  drive  in  this  hemi- 
sphere? 

This  is  what  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion has  to  say  on  this  subject.  This 
was,  incidentally,  an  uncontested 
statement  in  the  separate  views  that 
were  written.  It  said  simply  this: 

The  Commission  encountered  no  leader  in 
Central  America,  including  democratic  and 
unarmed  Costa  Rica,  who  did  not  express 
deep  foreboding  about  the  impact  of  a  mili- 
tarized, totalitarian  Nicaragua  on  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  region.  Several  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  should  the  Sandinista 
regime  now  be  consolidated  as  a  totalitarian 
state,  their  own  freedom,  and  even  their  in- 
dependence, would  be  jeopardized.  In  sever- 
al countries,  especially  those  with  democrat- 
ic traditions,  we  met  leaders  who  expressed 
regret  and  outrage  that  the  revolution 
against  Somoza— which  their  own  govern- 
ments had  supported— had  been  betrayed  by 
the  Sandinistas. 

They  go  on  to  say: 

In  this  sense,  the  development  of  an  open 
political  system  in  Nicaragua,  with  a  free 
press  and  an  active  opposition,  would  pro- 
vide an  important  security  guarantee  for 
the  other  countries  of  the  region  and  would 
be  a  key  element  in  any  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

What  is  so  terrifying  to  Americans 
about  freedom?  They  go  on  to  say: 

The  notion  that  the  United  States  should 
cope  with  a  Marxist  Leninist  Nicaraguan 
military  allied  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba 
through  long-term  containment  assumes  an 
analogy  between  conditions  in  post  war 
Europe  and  the  present  circumstances  of 


Central  America.  The  experience  of  the  post 
war  period,  however,  shows  that  contain- 
ment is  effective  as  a  long-term  strategy 
only  where  U.S.  military  power  serves  to 
back  up  local  forces  of  stable  allies  fully  ca- 
pable of  coping  with  internal  conflict  and 
subversion  from  without.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  United  States  can  help  to  assure 
the  deterrence  of  overt  military  threats  by 
contributing  forces  in  place  or  merely  by 
strategic  guarantees. 

Is  that  what  the  backers  of  this 
amendment  want?  I  hope  not. 

Finally,  let  us  take  on  the  Senator's 
amendment  on  its  face.  It  is  not  well 
thought  out.  We  had  in  fact  eight 
budget  hearings  and  six  markups  and 
this  amendment  was  not  brought  to 
any  of  them.  The  Senator  proposes  we 
spend  $4  million  to  quit  our  own  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  freedom  fighters 
who  have  fought  on  our  side.  Let  us 
take  the  mathematics  of  it  for  a 
minute.  There  are  15,000  Contra 
troops  in  the  field.  Suppose  only 
10,000  of  these  people  choose  to  leave 
and  that  each  fighter  has  only  three 
family  members  to  come  with  him.  We 
would  then  have  to  resettle  40,000 
people.  The  amendment  would  provide 
a  very  generous  $100  per  person.  And 
if  the  Congress  were  to  pass  this 
amendment,  would  it  also  authorize 
the  entry  of  40,000  new  refugees? 
What  would  be  the  quota  for  each 
State?  How  many  would  go  to  Hawaii 
or  Arizona  or  Wyoming  or  Florida  or 
any  other  State? 

Mr.  President,  the  business  of  capit- 
ulation, of  defeat,  of  surrender  is 
messy  and  the  items  I  have  just  men- 
tioned are  by  no  means  the  messiest 
ones.  I  have  spoken  before  about  what 
a  hostile  southern  border  would  do  to 
our  own  ability  to  make  and  keep  com- 
mitments overseas  and  to  our  own 
ability  to  maintain  a  civil  society  at 
home  in  the  face  of  massive  terrorism. 
I  ask  anybody  in  this  Chamber  again 
to  tell  me  what  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  and  the  Libyans  are 
doing  down  there  but  training  for  ter- 
rorism. We  do  not  have  to  al)sorb  this. 
We  have  a  choice  and  we  can  go  on  to 
secure  freedom  in  this  hemisphere 
with  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
described  as  a  pittance,  $28  million. 
But  let  us  return  to  the  messy  details. 
Who  would  run  this  relocation  pro- 
gram if  it  were  established  under  this 
amendment?  The  CIA?  Would  the 
State  Department  run  it?  Who  is  going 
to  certify  the  eligibility  of  the  people 
to  be  resettled?  How  many  days  or 
weeks  or  months  of  service  would 
qualify  someone  for  resettlement?  The 
amendment  calls  for  resettling  anyone 
who  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
volved. Who  is  going  to  certify  wheth- 
er an  individual  was  related  to  a 
Contra  activity  sufficiently  to  qualify 
for  this  resettlement? 

People  in  that  part  of  the  world  be- 
lieve in  extended  families.  Would 
brothers  and  sisters  qualify?  Nephews? 
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In-laws?  Wives?  Who  is  going  to  make 
such  judgment?  And  who  is  going  to 
deal  with  the  appeals?  Who  gets  to  say 
who  comes  and  who  does  not  come? 
Who  is  to  decide  whether  an  individ- 
ual refugee  gets  to  be  resettled  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Honduras  or  some 
other  Latin  American  country?  What 
is  the  criteria  that  are  going  to  he  used 
under  this  measure  of  capitulation? 
This  Is  not  a  humanitarian  way  out  of 
a  difficult  situation.  It  will  not  work. 
And  it  will  not  work  for  $4  million  or 
$100  a  person.  It  will  not  work  for  $500 
a  person.  Cut  my  figures  and  just  say 
those  who  are  directly  involved,  and 
you  still  come  up  with  a  nightmare. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  talked 
about  realism.  Colombia,  to  the  south, 
has  been  invaded  by  guerrillas  coming 
directly  from  Cuba  and  landing  on  its 
beaches.  Venezuela  suddenly  working 
with  the  United  States  more  than 
ever;  Panama  and  Costa  Rica,  which 
were  once  almost  aligned  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Third  World,  are 
now  working  with  us  not  t)ecause  they 
like  us  more  but  because  they  fear 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  more.  Honduras 
has  staked  its  future  on  our  success. 

And  if  you  wonder  why  there  has 
been  a  little  bit  of  hesitation  in  Hon- 
duras in  recent  months,  ask  the  Hon- 
durans  what  they  think  of  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  while  it  tries  to  make  up  its 
mind  whether  or  not  it  does  believe  in 
freedom?  What,  may  I  ask  anybody  in 
here,  if  this  amendment  should  pass. 
should  anyone  in  those  countries 
think  who  is  concerned  about  his  own 
survival  in  a  political  or  a  mortal 
sense? 

Who  wants  us  to  fail  in  this?  Who 
wants  us  to  fail?  Clearly,  the  Cubans 
want  us  to  fail;  the  Nicaraguans  want 
us  to  fail.  Clearly,  the  Soviets  would 
be  delighted  to  have  us  fail.  This  is 
cheap  stuff  for  them  and  getting 
cheaper  all  the  time. 

We  have  heard  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  say  that  the  movement  in  El 
Salvador  was  growing.  But  its  growth 
is  through  enforced  conscription  of 
peasants  and  villagers,  while  the  Con- 
tras  have  no  enforced  conscription. 
The  Contra  movement  is  growing  be- 
cause people  have  a  fundamental 
belief  in  freedom— I  wish  I  could  say 
tonight  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
errmient  of  Nicaragua,  but  it  is  not. 

No  one  better  described  the  underly- 
ing dilemma  than  John  Stuart  Mill: 

To  be  morally  legitimate— 

He  wrote— 
nonintervention  needs  to  be  respected  by 
all.  The  despot  must  consent  to  be  bound  by 
it  as  well  as  free  states.  And  unless  they  do. 
the  profession  comes  to  this  miserable  issue 
that  the  wrong  side  may  help  the  wrong  but 
the  right  must  not  help  the  right. 

Now,  on  its  face  this  amendment  is 
ill-conceived  and  ill-contrived,  has  not 
had  any  hearings,  has  not  been  pre- 


sented to  anyone,  has  not  got  enough 
money,  and  has  not  got  any  criteria  by 
which  it  can  be  construed  but  on  its 
face  is  something  even  more  insidi- 
ous—and I  will  close  with  this  point. 
This  amendment  is  the  unwitting  en- 
dorsement of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine 
and  the  witting  abandonment  of  a  peo- 
ple's legitimate  hopes  for  freedom 
from  the  one  country  that  they 
thought  might  be  there  to  help  them 
when  they  needed  it.  If  totalitarianism 
is  to  be  a  one-way  street,  uncontested 
and  unconfronted  by  freedom  as  it 
moves  around  the  world,  whether  or 
not  it  is  getting  closer  to  our  borders— 
but  that  is  an  argument  that  is  legiti- 
mate in  this  instance— there  soon  will 
be  no  freedom  left  to  contest  for  but 
our  own.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
abandon  people  whom  we  have  sup- 
ported. I  think  it  is  an  even  greater 
mistake  to  pay  them  blood  money  so 
that  at  night  when  we  go  home  we  feel 
better  about  something  thai  we  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  finish.  Free- 
dom is,  as  we  all  thought  once,  the  life 
blood  of  this  country  and  its  philo- 
sophical and  moral  underpinnings.  Let 
us  live  by  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  cqHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  floor  this  evening  not  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  one  way  or  the 
other  on  this  particular  measure,  but, 
rather,  to  offer  a  few  of  my  own  obser- 
vations about  the  kind  of  frustration 
that  many  members  of  the  Senate  In- 
telligence Committee— perhaps  many 
Members  of  this  body— have  experi 
enced  for  the  past  year  or  so. 

I  just  listened  to  the  very  powerful 
statement  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  WallopI.  He 
makes  a  very  good  case  for  why  we 
should  declare  war  upon  Nicaragua. 
He  did  not.  however,  contribute,  in  my 
judgment,  to  an  elucidation  as  to  what 
our  policy  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be  in 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  covert  aid  to 
the  Contras.  That  is  because  there  is 
so  much  confusion  about  our  goals, 
what  they  have  been  in  the  past  and 
what  they  are  going  to  be  in  the 
future. 

I  have  supported  aid  to  El  Salvador. 
I  intend  to  continue  supporting  the 
forces  of  moderation  in  that  beautiful 
but  war-torn  country. 

I  believe,  as  was  .said  earlier  this 
evening,  that  President  Duarte  is  a 
good,  decent  man  who  offers  the  best 
hope  for  leading  his  country  toward  a 
reconciliation  of  the  forces  and  fac- 
tions within  it.  of  ending  the  death 
squads,  and  of  promoting  judicial  and 
land  reform.  I  believe  he  deserves  the 
support  of  all  of  us.  I  think  all  of  us 
are  committed  to  those  goals. 

As  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
done,  I  have  supported  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. I  -should  like  to  continue  to  sup- 
port aid  to  the  Contras,  even  this 
evening,  or  tomorrow,  or  next  week, 
provided  it  is  for  a  very  specific  and 


limited  purpose— namely,  the  interrup- 
tion and  the  interdiction  of  the  flow  of 
arms  going  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Sal- 
vador. 

For  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  surrounding 
the  nature  of  our  relationship  with 
the  Contras,  and  I  should  like  to  add  a 
parenthetical  thought  here. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
perhaps  some  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  are  engaged  in  making 
this  a  political  issue  this  year,  at- 
tempting to  politicize  this  matter  in  an 
election  year.  They  are  against  covert 
aid  to  the  Contras:  we  are  for  it— a 
nice  split,  just  right  for  the  elections 
in  November,  a  clear  choice. 

There  are  some  members  of  the 
other  party,  I  might  suggest,  who 
might  fall  in  that  category,  who  would 
vote  against  any  covert  aid,  no  matter 
how  meritorious. 

There  are  members  in  this  party,  the 
Republican  party,  who  would  vote  for 
covert  aid  even  if  it  meant  the  over- 
throw of  a  government  with  which  we 
currently  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. But  so  far  as  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  is  concerned,  there 
has  been  no  such  partisanship.  Time 
and  time  again,  there  were  occasions 
when  a  party-line  vote  would  have 
been  an  easy  way  out  of  a  nasty  diffi- 
cult situation.  To  their  credit.  Sena- 
tors like  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr. 
BiDEN.  Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Nunn.  the 
entire  committee,  chose  not  to  emu- 
late the  other  body,  chose  not  to 
divide  the  issue  along  party  lines,  but. 
rather  sought  some  way  to  reach  an 
accommodation  so  that  we  might  con- 
tinue to  devote  a  bipartisan  position  to 
a  foreign  policy.  They  refused  to  turn 
our  policy  in  Central  America  into  a 
football  game,  trying  to  score  points 
with  the  American  people  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  security. 

Well,  again  it  is  suggested  that  this 
is  a  different  year,  a  different  time- 
frame, perhaps.  Everyone  is  human, 
and  they  have  fallen  victim  to  tempta- 
tion. Somehow  they  have  fallen  from 
being  statesmen  to  politicans.  There- 
fore, we  on  the  Republican  side  must 
take  the  hard  road,  which  is  the  high 
road. 

If  the  issue  were  that  simple,  I 
would  not  feel  compelled  even  to  stand 
here  tonight.  I  would  just  cast  a  vote 
in  favor  of  the  administrations  posi- 
tion and  vote  against  the  amendments 
that  have  been  offered.  I  do  not  think 
the  issue  is  that  simple. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the 
member  of  the  Intelligence  Committee 
on  both  sides  have  asked  the  question: 
What  is  the  nature  of  our  relationship 
with  Contras?  What  is  the  extent  of 
our  commitment  to  the  Contras?  Will 
there  come  a  point  in  time  when  we 
will  have  to  say,  "We  are  sorry;  we  are 
no  longer  committed  to  your  goals  or 
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objectives.  We  do  not  share  them  and 
therefore  cannot  continue  the  funding 
of  your  efforts"?  Will  the  administra- 
tion ever  be  prepared  to  do  that?  Or 
will  it  keep  coming  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, saying:  "The  money  must  con- 
tinue to  flow,  or  else  we  will  be  signing 
the  death  warrant  of  thousands  of 
freedom-loving  Nicaraguans"?  Who 
among  us  will  be  able  to  erase  the 
damned  stain  from  our  hands? 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  touched 
upon  it  even  now  as  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion: "Who  among  us  will  decide  how 
many  of  the  Contras  will  get  how 
much  and  how  many  relatives  will  be 
allowed  himianitarian  aid?"  The  same 
question  will  be  asked  time  and  time 
again,  with  more  and  more  people  who 
might  be  involved. 

We  were  told  originally  that  the  goal 
of  the  Contras  was,  in  fact,  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sandinistas,  that  that 
was  their  motivation.  But,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  a  small,  lightly  armed  force 
of  ragtag  fighters  could  never  accom- 
plish that  goal.  That  was  originally 
what  we  were  told.  Our  goal  was  far 
more  modest,  far  more  limited— the 
interdiction  of  the  flow  of  weapons 
from  Moscow  to  Havana,  to  Nicaragua, 
to  EI  Salvador. 

Therefore,  we  could  use  the  services 
of  the  Contras  to  serve  our  own  goal, 
which  wafi  running  on  a  parallel 
course  with  the  Contras.  Again,  there 
were  members  of  the  committee  who 
continued  to  ask:  What  happens  when 
the  courses  are  no  longer  parallel  but 
start  to  converge  at  some  point  in  time 
and  ultimately  start  to  merge? 

What  happens  when  the  force  is  not 
5.000  but  10.000  or  15.000.  as  it  is 
today,  or  25,000,  as  it  might  be  next 
month  or  next  year? 

What  happens  when  the  Contras 
start  to  attack  civilian  areas,  start  de- 
stroying economic  targets,  start  bomb- 
ing damsites,  bridges,  economic  infra- 
structure? What  do  we  do  then? 

What  happens  when  the  Contras 
start  controlling  the  day-to-day  mili- 
tary operations  without  our  supervi- 
sion? 

What  happens  when  they  demand 
that  we  support  certain  military  oper- 
ations, no  matter  how  foolhardy  or 
dangerous,  no  matter  how  potentially 
embarrassing  to  the  United  States? 

Well,  the  answer  to  these  questions, 
to  the  extent  that  there  were  answers, 
depended  on  the  latest  revelation  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  or 
Time  magazine. 

It  is  clear  that  there  has  been  an 
evolution  in  our  policy  during  the  past 
year— from  one  confined  to  the  inter- 
diction of  the  flow  of  arms  to  one  of 
removing  foreign  troops,  reducing 
troop  levels  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, forcing  the  Sandinistas  to  dissoci- 
ate themselves  from  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  meeting  the  goals 
promised  during  the  course  of  their 
revolution. 


There  should  be  no  mistake  about  it: 
The  Nicaraguan  people  have  been 
given  a  left-wing  dictatorship  in  place 
of  a  right-wing  dictatorship.  The  San- 
dinistas are  dedicated  Marxists  and 
are  busily  reshaping  their  society  into 
a  police  state  wearing  the  cloak  of 
democratic  socialism. 

The  difficulty  with  this  evolving 
policy  of  ours,  however,  is  that  it  is 
now  much  closer  to  that  of  the  Con- 
tras than  when  we  began.  The  tracks 
are  no  longer  running  parallel.  They 
are  starting  to  converge;  they  are 
starting  to  merge. 

This  became  evident  during  the 
mining  of  the  harbors— that  fiasco,  in 
my  judgment— the  planting  of  those 
little  homemade  bombs,  firecrackers, 
which  were  designed  to  frighten  but 
not  harm  ships  that  were  entering  the 
harbors  of  Nicaragua. 

I  said  "ships"  without  any  qualifica- 
tion, because  it  did  not  matter  if  the 
ships  were  loaded  with  corn  or  Kalish- 
nakovs.  It  did  not  matter  whether 
they  were  loaded  with  bombs  or  blood 
plasma.  It  did  not  matter  whether  the 
ships  flew  a  British  or  a  Libyan  flag. 

So  we  had  to  suffer  the  ignominy  of 
being  hauled  into  an  international 
court  by  a  band  of  hard-eyed  thugs  ac- 
cusing us  of  violating  the  law,  to 
which  our  major  response  was  that 
the  court  lacks  jurisdiction.  We  do  not 
recognize  this  international  court  of 
law. 

One  of  my  colleagues  drew  a  paral- 
lel, with  the  equivalent— and  I  am 
paraphrasing— of  the  Mafia  suing  the 
Justice  Department  for  harassment, 
and  the  Justice  Department  arguing 
only  that  the  court  lacks  jurisdiction 
in  this  case,  and  besides,  we  are  not 
doing  it  any  more. 

My  basic  problem,  if  I  can  draw 
upon,  perhaps,  a  different  metaphor, 
is  that  some  of  us  were  willing  to  ride 
the  train  to  a  certain  destination,  but 
once  on  the  train  the  conductor  now 
says  we  cannot  get  off  because  the 
train  does  not  stop  here  any  more.  A 
200-mile  journey  is  turning  into  a 
2,000-mile  trip  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  end  in  sight. 

This  may  be  an  oversimplification  of 
the  problem.  But  at  least,  it  represents 
and  reflects  for  me  what  I  believe  is 
taking  place. 

At  one  time  we  were  told  that  the 
operations  of  the  Contras  were  under 
our  direct  supervision  and  very  tight 
control.  I  pass  over  the  fact  that  Sena- 
tor Hart  and  I  missed  by  just  a  few 
hours  a  convention  either  in  heaven  or 
hell— wherever  we  shall  go— when  the 
Contras  decided  to  bomb  the  airport 
at  which  we  were  about  to  land.  As  I 
said  at  that  time,  so  much  for  supervi- 
sion, so  much  for  control. 

But  now  we  have  a  different  prob- 
lem. Now  we  are  told  the  operation  is 
so  big  that  we  no  longer  can  control  or 
supervise  it.  Besides,  we  are  asked  rhe- 


torically, do  you  really  want  the  CIA 
to  start  running  that  war? 

The  bottom  line  is— the  "stop-you- 
have-finally-arrived"  sign  for  Ameri- 
can policy  is  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
to  keep  the  promises  of  the  revolution. 

So,  the  tracks  have  now  converged 
and  they  are  virtually  identical.  They 
are  running  an  express  lane  to  the 
very  same  destination. 

The  question  we  have  to  resolve  is. 
Is  that  the  proper  role  of  covert  aid? 

I  am  told  there  still  is  a  difference. 
The  Contras  do  not  want  to  overthrow 
the  government,  they  do  not  want  to 
have  power  sharing,  only  the  opportu- 
nity for  full  and  open  participation  in 
elections,  a  chance  at  the  ballot  box. 

That  sounds  reasonable  enough.  But 
as  a  practical  matter,  that  just  is  not 
going  to  happen  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

While  the  Contras  talk  of  elections, 
they  really  do  mean,  in  my  judgment, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinistas,  who 
they  know  are  never  going  to  open  up 
that  political  process  to  them,  unless 
there  is  substantial  increased  pressure 
upon  their  economic  means  of  surviv- 
al. 

So  the  question  is.  Where  does  that 
leave  us? 

It  is  my  personal  judgment— I  wish  I 
had  that  choice  this  evening— to  con- 
tinue aid  to  the  Contras  to  serve  our 
original  stated  purpose,  and  not  that 
of  the  Contras.  I  believe  that  we 
should  strive  to  stop  the  flow  of  arms 
into  the  neighboring  countries,  that 
we  should  try  to  isolate  Nicaragua  eco- 
nomically and  diplomatically  through 
aid  to  the  neighboring  countries,  and 
that  we  should  encourage  change  in 
the  region  through  the  Contadora 
process. 

But  I  believe  it  is  also  a  misuse  of 
covert  aid  to  strike  economic  and  civil- 
ian targets,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  allow  our  goals  to  become 
merged  with  those  of  the  Contras. 

For  these  reasons,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  comment  very  favorably  upon 
the  comments  made  by  my  friend 
from  Wyoming  and  also  on  the  com- 
ments made  by  my  friend  from  Maine. 
I  think  these  two  differing  opinions 
will  point  out  to  my  colleagues  one  of 
the  basic  problems  that  we  have  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee. 

We  were  a  committee  formed  by 
Senate  Resolution  400  to  perform 
oversight  on  the  intelligence  family, 
and  that  is  a  pretty  big  family.  We 
were  to  do  whatever  we  could  to  help 
rebuild  the  intelligence  family  which 
had  nearly  been  destroyed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  by  the  press,  and 
by  other  people  who  are  opposed  to 
this  country  having  the  best  of  any- 
thing. 
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Mr.  President,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  here  tonight  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
a  way  out.  It  is  a  way  in.  What  we  are 
actually  doing  is  once  again  trying  to 
write  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  telling  the  President 
that  he  has  been  wrong.  We  can  blame 
some  of  it.  if  we  want  to,  on  the  intelli- 
gence family.  Probably  they  are  due 
some  blame. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  keep  reiterat- 
ing what  the  Constitution  says,  that 
the  Commander  in  Chief  is  our  Presi- 
dent. When  our  President  decides  on 
an  action,  although  we  have  the  right 
to  differ  with  him.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  the  right  to  differ  publicly  to  the 
point  that,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  asked  me  ear- 
lier today,  he  asks  do  I  want  my  boys 
or  my  grandchildren  going  to  war.  No; 
I  do  not.  But  I  want  them  to  go  to  war 
if  the  freedom  of  our  country  is 
threatened. 

What  I  cannot  get  through  my  mind 
is  why  Members  of  Congress  cannot 
see  a  danger  800  miles  from  us.  The 
trouble  in  Central  America  for  me  is 
claser  than  what  is  going  on  in  Chica- 
go. Why  can  we  not  see  the  long-held 
desire  of  the  Mexican  people  to  take 
back  the  land  that  we  took  from  them 
in  a  war  that  I  always  thought  was  un- 
necessary and  uncalled  for?  Why  can 
we  not  see  an  enemy  sitting  down 
there  dedicated  to  helping  these 
people?  I  do  not  want  to  see  war  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
see  war  on  the  borders  of  New  Mexico. 
Arizona,  or  California. 

Mr.  President,  whenever  we  have 
problems,  whether  it  is  in  this  country 
or  whether  it  is  elsewhere,  there  is 
always  confusion,  there  is  always  argu- 
ment. We  have  been  through  four 
wars  in  my  lifetime.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  another  war,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
see  this  country  once  again  humbled 
before  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  lost  the  last 
two  wars  we  fought,  in  my  opinion.  We 
do  not  have  much  of  a  chance  to  win 
another  war,  and  I  do  not  want  the 
world  to  keep  on  saying  paper  tiger" 
when  they  think  of  my  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  im- 
poses no  obligations  on  Nicaragua  for 
reciprocal  action  by  the  Sandinista 
Government  with  respect  to  Nicara- 
guan  support  for  the  destructive  insur- 
gency in  El  Salvador.  There  is  no  fair 
deal  here.  It  tells  what  we  cannot  do 
with  regard  to  our  friends  in  the 
region,  but  does  not  place  any  obliga- 
tions on  the  Sandinistas. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  aid  for  the 
Contras  should  be  ended  if  and  when 
the  Sandinistas  end  their  support  for 
the  violence  directed  against  the 
democratic,  elected  Government  of  El 
Salvador.  But  the  amendment  that  we 
are  talking  about  does  not  do  this.  It 
would  cut  off  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras, while  leaving  the  Sandinistas  per- 
fectly free  to  continue  to  support  the 


spread  of  death  and  destruction  in  El 
Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  this  administration  is 
convinced  that  continuing  assistance 
to  the  Nicaraguan  rebel  movement  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  any  solution 
to  the  Central  American  problem. 
There  have  been  two  free  elections  in 
El  Salvador  over  the  past  4  years. 
There  is  no  way  that  the  Duarte  gov- 
ernment in  El  Salvador,  which  has 
committed  itself  to  democratic  re- 
forms, can  defeat  the  Nicaraguan-sup- 
ported  Marxist  guerrillas  if  our  coun- 
try withdraws  its  support  of  the 
Contra  movement. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to 
say  about  this.  I  had  a  rather  long 
speech,  but  I  tell  you  I  can  stand  on 
this  floor  just  so  long  and  listen  to 
people  who  want  to  speak  against  our 
Government,  who  want  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  our  Government  to  spread 
freedom  around  the  world. 

I  can  remember  20  years  ago  when 
30  percent  of  the  people  in  this  world 
lived  under  freedom.  Tonight  16  per- 
cent of  the  people  live  under  freedom. 
If  we  keep  up  this  action— I  am  not 
criticizing  anyone,  we  all  have  our 
rights  to  our  thoughts  and  I  think  I 
can  understand  how  listening  to  the 
things  that  we  have  heard  in  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  could  confuse  the 
daylights  out  of  anyone— we  will  hurt 
the  country.  The  country  is  the  impor- 
tant thing,  not  the  Senate,  nor  the  In- 
telligence Committee.  In  my  mind  the 
President  of  our  country,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  has  made  a  decision 
and,  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  follow 
orders. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
only  a  couple  of  things  to  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I 
agree  that  a  more  appropriate  defini- 
tion of  our  policy  might  be  forthcom- 
ing. But  one  rule  of  reason  is  not  to 
abandon  everything  you  have  simply 
because  you  seek  something  better. 

It  is  also  important  that  it  be  on  the 
record  that  interdiction  of  arms  has 
never  been  the  sole,  or  even  the  princi- 
pal reason  for  this  covert  action.  No 
administration  has  ever  testified  to  us 
that  this  was  the  .sole  or  even  the  prin- 
cipal reason. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  covert 
action  has  been  to  force  the  attention 
of  the  Sandinistas  inward  from  their 
borders,  to  stop  their  export  of  revolu- 
tion, so  that  they  had  something  to  do 
at  home. 

The  Carter  administration  was  the 
first  one  to  recognize  the  emerging  to- 
talitarian nature  of  the  Sandinista 
government  and  they  were  the  first 
who    initiated    the    covert  >«ction    to 


change  that,  even  w 
viding    them   signific 
material. 

Now,  it  has  nev 
reason   of   the   Co 
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amounts    of 
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to   overthrow 


that  government.  They  have  time  and 


again  said  that  they  would  stop  imme- 
diately. We  have  said  we  will  stop  im- 
mediately if  they  were  offered  a  shot 
at  elections.  Some  observers  feel  they 
would  not  win  the  election.  They  have 
said  they  do  not  ask,  as  do  the  guerril- 
las in  El  Salvador,  for  powersharing. 
They  said  simply  they  wanted  a  shot 
at  the  electoral  process. 

There  is  a  big  difference  in  these 
two  groups  and  how  they  are  ap- 
proaching themselves.  That  is  all  I 
wanted  to  have  on  the  record,  Mr. 
President. 

[Mr.  GORTON  as.sumed  the  chair.] 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  gotten 
to  the  point  where  we  debate  at  such 
great  length  so  delicate  a  subject  as 
covert  action.  There  was  a  time  when 
covert  action  was  never  debated  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
something  that  we  engaged  in. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  it  not  been 
for  covert  action,  there  are  a  number 
of  countries  that  are  democratic  coun- 
tries today  that  would  not  have  been 
otherwise.  We  have  in  some  instances, 
by  virtue  of  covert  action,  been  able  to 
preserve  a  climate  in  the  country  that 
permitted  democracy  to  prevail. 

!  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  double  standard.  There 
are  some  that  feel  that  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  should  be  permitted  to 
shoot  their  way  into  the  Salvadoran 
Government  but  feel  that  the  Contras 
in  Nicaragua  are  not  a  legitimate  revo- 
lutionary revolution  and  therefore 
should  be  discouraged. 

I  find  it  intriguing  that  we  have  an 
amendment  that  would  subsidize  the 
Contras  to  surrender  and  go  away  and 
relocate  themselves  elsewhere.  That  is 
one  that  really  disturbs  me,  because  if . 
we  start  a  flood  of  refugees  in  Central 
America,  I  know  where  the  first  ones 
are  coming.  They  are  coming  to  my 
State.  But  they  will  be  in  other  States 
eventually.  We  already  have  an  enor- 
mous illegal  alien  problem.  I  think 
some  of  my  friends  who  are  not  from 
border  States  do  not  perhaps  fully  ap- 
preciate the  problem.  And,  of  course,  I 
do  not  expect  them  to,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause Brownsville,  TX.  is  much  closer 
to  Managua  than  it  is  to  Boston.  I 
might  say  it  probably  has  a  greater 
kinship  in  many  respects. 

But  I  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
not  prevail.  The  Soviet  Union  main- 
tains clandestine  infrastructures  all 
over  the  world.  The  KGB  operation 
dwarfs  our  entire  intelligence  commu- 
nity by  comparison.  They  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  business  of  fomenting 
political  instability  throughout  the 
Third  World.  And  their  movements 
are  all  too  often  not  only  well  orga- 
nized, well  disciplined,  and  well  fi- 
nanced, but  well  armed,  as  well. 

And  so,  I  think  we  should  be  permit- 
ted to  mount  covert  action,  especially 
in   areas   where   the   security   of   the 


United  States  is  threatened.  And  that 
is  certainly  the  case  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

As  Senator  Wallop  points  out,  the 
Contras  are  only  seeking  to  be  partici- 
pants in  an  electoral  process.  I  think  it 
is  not  likely  that  democracy  will  pros- 
per if  the  Sandinista  regime  becomes 
so  institutionalized  that  the  evolution 
of  democratic  institutions  will  not  be 
permitted. 

Make  no'  mistake  about  the  jiature 
of  this  regime.  The  current  ones  in 
power  were  people  who  exploited  a  le- 
gitimate revolution  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. Their  postage  stamps  have  pic- 
tures of  Karl  Marx  and  the  Commu- 
nist Manifesto  on  them,  the  Nicara- 
guan postage  stamps.  How  can  there 
be  any  mistake  what  the  philosophic 
complexion  of  that  Government  is? 

So  I  hope  we  will  not  inhibit  this  ad- 
ministration or  any  future  administra- 
tion. Covert  action  has  been  some- 
thing that  has  been  carried  out  by 
Presidents  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties.  It  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  legitimate  tool  of  the 
United  States  in  our  efforts  to  try  to 
create  a  climate  in  this  world  in  which 
all  people  can  aspire  to  self-determina- 
tion and  have  some  reasonable  hope  of 
realizing  that  aspiration. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor withhold? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that  just  2  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  withhold  that. 
And  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  retain 
the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f^om  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  plan  to  say  anything  about  this. 
But  for  a  long,  long  time  it  has  been 
troublesome  about  how  we  were  going 
to  handle  these  matters  of  the  CIA 
and  undercover  activities.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  we  had  up  the  supplemen- 
tal bill,  the  appropriation  bill.  In  that 
was  an  item  aboiit  this  very  subject 
matter,  $21  million.  There  is  nothing 
personal  about  this  now.  I  was  ap- 
proached by  quite  a  few  Senators  to 
ask  what,  if  any,  suggestion  I  had. 
"What  shall  we  do?  This  is  uncertain. 
This  is  not  clear.  You  have  been  to  the 
hearings." 

Well,  I  told  them  that  the  Senator 
from  Havraii— and  I  am  not  being  per- 
sonal to  him— had  looked  into  this 
matter  and  had  gone  into  it  and  had 
firm  recommendations  and  is  a  man  of 
experience  and  judgment  and  he  was 
backing  the  $21  million  and  I  was 
going  to  back  that.  And  I  suggested 
that  they  do  it.  We  had  a  vote  here,  I 
do  not  remember  what  it  was,  but  very 
definitely  this  body  settled  its  position 
under  the  present  facts  as  I  under- 


stood,    very     firmly,     clearly     and     I 
thought  finally  on  that  vote. 

Now,  we  turn  around— the  facts  are 
almost  the  same:  just  a  few  weeks 
have  expired— and  we  make  an  about 
turn  and  go  marching  back  down  the 
hill  and  we  are  led— nothing  personal 
about  this— by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  in  large  part. 

Now,  we  need,  it  seems  to  me.  good 
faith  on  all  parts,  someone  to  take  an- 
other look,  a  group  of  composite  judg- 
ment, men  who  are  familiar  with  these 
facts. 

This  is  dead  serious.  I  feel  like  it  can 
be  almost  a  disaster  to  us  if  we  do  not 
.  meet  this  situation  the  very  best  we 
can  on  a  combined  judgment,  taking  in 
some  Members  of  the  House,  someone 
representing  the  President. 

But  whether  you  go  that  way  or  not, 
let  us  not  just  finally  put  a  ban  on  this 
thing  and  vote  all  the  money  out 
except  the  little  amount  here  to  take 
care  of  the  immediate  situations.  I 
think  it  would  be  the  gravest  kind  of 
mistake  in  an  area  of  the  world  that  is 
not  going  to  be  solved  overnight.  I 
have  decided  we  will  be  down  there  10 
years.  15  years.  20  years  with  trouble 
of  some  kind.  I  do  not  want  to  pull 
out. 

I  have  to  admit  I  do  not  have  any  so- 
lution. So  I  hope  we  will  withhold 
voting  out  these  funds  and  let  them  go 
on  in  the  bill  and  see  if  we  cannot 
reach  a  more  composite  settlement 
later. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  a  statement  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  1  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  again  is 
confronted  with  one  of  those  intracta- 
ble problems.  It  certainly  has  no  easy 
solution.  I  listened  very  carefully  to 
the  discussion  here  on  the  floor  today 
and  tonight.  I  have  listened  and  stud- 
ied intently  this  question  for  several 
years  now  through  my  membership  on 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee. 

To  listen  to  the  discussion,  one 
might  think  that  there  are  those  who 
are  for  democracy  and  those  who  are 
against  democracy  engaged  in  this 
debate:  those  who  are  for  our  country 
and  those  who  are  against  our  coun- 
try. 

I  would  like  to  say  as  forcefully  as  I 
can  that  I  do  not  believe  this  issue  is 
one  that  can  be  so  conveniently  or 
easily  divided. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no 
Member  of  this  body,  nor  any  member 
of  this  administration,  who  does  not 
have  essentially  the  same  objectives  in 
Central  America:  that  is,  to  preserve 
those  nations  that  are  free,  that  want 


to  be  free,  democratic,  and  to  restrain 
those  nations  that  want  to  pursue  a 
course  that  is  contrary  to  our  beliefs, 
and  might  pose  a  threat  to  these 
United  States.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anyone  here  who  does  not  recognize 
that  Central  America,  just  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  geography,  if  nothing 
else,  is  a  key  factor  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  anyone  here  who 
would  not  move  beyond  that  some- 
what selfish  motive  perhaps,  and  say 
that  the  people  of  that  section  of  the 
world  are  so  intertwined  with  our  own 
people  that  we  wish  for  them,  for 
them  the  very  best,  and  we  want  them 
to  have  a  free  society.  We  want  them 
to  have  economic  opportunity.  We  do 
not  want  them  to  be  controlled  by  gov- 
ernments that  place  little  value  on 
human  dignity. 

I  think  we  all  want  the  same  thing. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  El  Salvador. 
I  think  if  we  fulfill  that  obligation, 
and  give  that  country  the  security  and 
stability  that  is  necessary  for  them  to 
complete  the  democratic  election  proc- 
ess, that  we  have  an  excellent  chance 
of  establishing  a  free  and  democratic 
government  there.  They  cannot  sur- 
vive without  it.  And  in  providing  that 
help.  I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to 
try  to  prevent  those  countries  that 
might  want  to  prevent  progress  from 
interfering  with  that  process. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  any  real  dis- 
agreement in  what  we  ought  to  do.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  any  real  reason 
to  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  a  misguided  objec- 
tive. But  I  think  there  is  room  for  le- 
gitimate question  and  legitimate  con- 
cern as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
about  it  not  only  in  the  best  and  most 
effective  way.  but  in  a  way  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  that  this 
country  espouses.  A  covert  action  by 
its  very  nature  is  almost  anathema  to 
a  free,  democratic,  and  open  society. 
We  know  that.  We  have  learned  to 
accept  it.  to  realize  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  necessary  because  of  the  kind  of 
world  that  we  live  in.  because  it  can  be 
a  step  short  of  actual  hostilities  or 
warfare,  and  therefore,  sometimes  is 
desirable.  This  particular  operation,  of 
course,  ceased  to  be  covert  some  time 
ago  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  announced  it  from  the 
White  House.  It  was  something  of  a 
shock  to  those  who  had  been  dealing 
with  covert  activities  now  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  nevertheless, 
that  has  occurred. 

It  seems  to  me  the  real  question  that 
we  have  to  resolve  is  whether  or  not 
this  country  wants  to  be  responsible 
for  numbers  and  numbers  of  innocent 
people's  deaths,  whether  we  want  to 
be  responsible  for  the  disruption  of  ci- 
vilian life  in  order  to  accomplish  part 
of  our  objectives:  that  is,  to  prevent 
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the  flow  of  arms  through  Nicaragua 
into  El  Salvador  or  other  countries  in 
the  Central  American  area;  to  stop  the 
command  and  control  communications 
network  that  operates  in  Nicaragua 
for  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador:  and 
to  stop  the  influence  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  in  a  negative  way 
on  the  other  countries  of  the  area. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  even  if  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  is  adopted,  we  are  not  fore- 
closed from  attempting  with  some  suc- 
cess all  of  those  objectives.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  agencies  are  hard 
pressed  to  demonstrate  to  us  right  now 
a  single  incident  of  arms  interdiction 
in  Nicaragua  by  the  Contras. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  out- 
lined very  well,  I  think,  what  the  con- 
flicting situation  is.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  reached  a  point  were  our 
conscience  as  well  as  our  good  sense 
has  to  tell  us  that  the  course  we  are  on 
now  has  little  chance  of  succeeding  in 
reaching  the  objectives  that  we  have. 
The  Contadora  group  that  is  trying  to 
negotiate  a  .settlement  has  not  indicat- 
ed to  us  as  far  I  know  that  we  are  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  a  reasonable 
peace  in  Central  America. 

There  is  one  thing  I  am  certain  of, 
as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  anything— and 
I  do  not  present  myself  in  this  body  as 
being  an  expert  in  foreign  relations. 
But  if  we  attempt  to  impose  upon  Cen- 
tral America  or  South  America  a  U.S. 
only  solution,  we  will  fail.  We  will  fail 
if  we  .slay  there  10  years.  15  years,  or 
50  years,  and  if  we  .stay  there  with 
considerable  force.  But  if  we  can  work 
out  a  solution  that  our  friends  in  the 
area  agree  to.  the  Contadora  group, 
one  that  we  can  abide  by  and  enforce, 
I  think  we  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
success. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some 
time,  as  I  know  other  members  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee  have,  as  to 
when  we  are  going  to  draw  this  thing 
to  an  end.  When  are  we  going  to  .see 
that  we  have  accomplished  what  can 
be  accomplished'  When  are  we  going 
to  recognize  that  the  divergent  objec- 
tives of  the  Contras  and  the  United 
Stales  cannot  continue  down  the  same 
path  forever,  that  sometime  we  have 
to  make  a  break  becau.se  tho.se  objec- 
tives are  not  the  .same?  We  support 
the  Contras  because  in  achieving  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  objective, 
they  do  some  of  the  work  that  we 
think  enhances  our  objective— some  of 
the  work.  But  when  it  gets  to  mining 
harbors,  blowing  up  innocent  fishing 
vessels,  when  it  gets  to  firing  indis- 
criminately in  civilian  communities, 
when  it  gets  to  blowing  up  power  sta- 
tions, interrupting  the  food  supply  of 
the  public,  it  seems  to  me  that  goes 
beyond  what  this  country  ought  to  be 
involved  in. 

I  have  hoped  and  hoped  as  we  have 
had  these  meetings  week  after  week 
over  the  past  many  months  that  we 


were  going  to  be  shown  that  there  is  a 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  and 
that  we  are  progressing  in  such  a  way 
that  very  soon  now  we  will  be  willing 
to  say  that  we  can  negotiate  our  way 
out.  and  we  can  achieve  the  objective. 
I  must  say  that  as  of  now  that  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  seems  farther 
away  than  ever. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  those  who 
have  under  our  support  and  encour- 
agement conducted  certain  kinds  of 
activities,  and  placed  themselves  in 
jeopardy.  It  may  be  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  has  found  a  solution  that 
provides  some  safely  for  these  people. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  might  even 
be  some  common  ground  yet  that  we 
can  agree  on. 

We  also  ought  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  activities  designed  directly  to 
cutoff  specific  aid  to  the  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador,  or  to  other  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities that  may  be  occurring.  I  think 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  address 
that  at  a  later  date.  But  with  all  of 
these  uncertainties,  with  all  of  the 
questions  about  what  this  Govern- 
ment stands  for  and  what  we  ought  to 
be  engaged  in,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  ought  to  take  the  step 
that  has  been  suggested  here  tonight 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Inouve,  who  has  studied 
this  proposition  and  has  been  as  much 
involved  in  it  as  any  Member  of  this 
body  over  a  number  of  years. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  might  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  a  brief  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  intend  to  be  brief. 

For  many  of  the  reasons  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  said  he  was 
going  to  support  the  amendment.  I 
think  I  am  going  to  oppose  it. 

I  have  been  here  5';;  hours  now  lis- 
tening to  the  debate  on  Central  Amer- 
ica. One  of  the  things  I  have  learned 
in  that  period  of  lime  is  thai  this 
afternoon,  about  1  o'clock.  I  voted  for 
Marxism-Leninism  and  against  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  I  know  I  am  going 
to  be  haunted  by  that  position  as  long 
as  I  live  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

That  same  sort  of  apparent  incon- 
sistency. I  think,  has  hung  around  my 
3-  or  4-year  involvement  with  this  par- 
ticular issue.  If  I  had  with  me  the  re- 
marks that  I  made  in  December  1981 
in  the  Intelligence  Committee  when 
this  whole  i.ssue  of  covert  action  was 
raised,  ihCy  would  .sound  ludicrous 
compared  to  the  conclusion  I  am  going 
to  come  to  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

At  that  time  I  recall  talking  about 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  situation,  and  all  the 
questions  we  confront  here  this 
evening.  'What  are  you  going  to  do 
when  your  experiment  turns  out  to  be 


a  failure?  What  we  you  going  to  do 
when  the  Senator  from  Maine  says 
your  missions  diverge?  What  are  you 
going  to  do?  What  are  you  going  to  do? 
What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

For  the  better  part  of  3  years,  now, 
there  have  never  been  any  answers  to 
the  questions  propounded  by  auiybody 
on  the  Intelligence  Committee.  That  is 
why  you  see  all  this  frustration  from 
the  members  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee this  evening.  Maybe  in  a  way 
there  are  no  answers.  Maybe  that  is 
how  I  got  my  bottom  line.  Maybe  get- 
ting Bill  Casey,  George  Shultz,  and  ev- 
erybody else  into  this  administration 
to  answer  with  precision  questions 
that  do  not  have  answers  for  3.  6,  or  12 
months  has  turned  out  to  be  an  impos- 
sibility. 

But  the  reality  is  that  I  cannot  buy  a 
lot  of  the  arguments  I  have  heard  to- 
night by  my  dear  colleague  from 
Hawaii.  And  there  is  no  person  on  this 
floor  who  does  not  love  him,  who  does 
not  turn  to  him  for  advice  on  Central 
American  issues.  He  used  among  his 
reasons  the  fact  that  this  is  no  longer 
covert.  But  it  has  not  been  covert  for 
1  Vz  or  2  years. 

We  cannot  control  the  Contras.  We 
have  had  those  problems  from  the  be- 
ginning. But  if  anything,  we  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  controlling  them 
loo  much,  taking  the  control  away 
from  them  and  putting  it  in  the  hands 
of  what  we  laughingly  call  the  unilat- 
erally controlled  Latino  assets.  So  they 
go  out  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  use  fireworks  against  ships.  I 
am  not  sure  that  is  a  good  enough 
reason. 

And  the  operation  has  gone  beyond 
the  original  efforts  to  interdict.  Of 
course,  it  has  gone  beyond  that  for  all 
the  reasons  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  stated.  That  is.  there  are  two 
missions  here.  One  mission  is  the  U.S. 
mission  as  that  gels  redefined  from 
time  to  time.  The  other  Mr.  President, 
is  the  mission  of  Nicaraguans.  That  is 
where  we  are  getting  to  the  bottom 
line  of  this  whole  issue. 

If  you  just  walked  in  here  and  ad- 
dressed this  issue  tonight  for  the  very 
first  time  without  a  heck  of  a  lot  of 
background,  you  would  assume  that 
lhe.se  people  called  Contras  are  a 
group  of  guerrillas  planted  in  Nicara- 
gua by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  either  interdict  the  flow  of 
arms  to  El  Salvador  or  some  other 
scheme. 

For  the  most  part,  that  is  not  accu- 
rate. For  the  most  part  these  people 
are  Nicaraguans  who  have  fought 
Somoza  and  everything  else  in  that 
country  for  years  and  years  and  years. 

Unfortunately,  a  large  number  of 
them  were  gathered  together  under 
the  aegis  of  the  CIA  in  1981  and  asked 
to  go  to  work  for  us.  So  they  got 
branded  Contras.  Some  of  them  got 
branded    Contras.    All    of    them    got 


branded  Contras.  Eden  Pastora.  whose 
name  ha$  been  evoked  tonight,  who 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  CIA,  who  fought  the  CIA  for  a 
long  time,  now  he  is  a  Contra. 

The  Sumu  Indians,  the  Miskito  Indi- 
ans, they  get  to  the  Contras. 

Each  of  them  has  their  own  rebel- 
lion going  in  some  fashion.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  taken  advantage  of 
their  revolution  to  our  particular  end, 
and  sometimes  that  end  coincided  with 
theirs  and  sometimes  it  did  not. 

I  think  that  is  the  distinction  that  I 
would  like  to  draw  tonight  for  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  i&  so  much  that  I  agree  with 
by  all  of  these  who  have  spoken  for 
this  amendment.  It  is  frustrating  to 
find  out  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ordered  up  that  fire- 
works when  we  were  being  told  they 
were  not  even  being  contemplated. 
That  is  frustrating  to  me.  as  a  patriot- 
ic American.  There  is  a  lot  of  frustra- 
tion in  it. 

But  the  decision  you  make  tonight, 
if  it  is  effective  at  all  on  this  bill,  will 
not  be  juBt  a  condemnation  of  Ameri- 
can policy.  By  pulling  the  rug  on  this 
and  leaving  behind  $6  million  until 
September— and  that  is  another  part 
of  the  pMblem  I  have  with  this,  that  it 
is  only  good  until  September,  that  if 
you  do  not  take  advantage  of  it  by 
September  you  do  not  get  it  and  you 
are  stuck  in  the  swamps— by  pulling 
the  rug  tonight  you  are  not  just  pull- 
ing the  rug  on  what  some  Members 
may  think  are  the  Contras  and  some 
the  old  Somocista  National  Guard  and 
so  forth.  You  are  going  to  pull  the  rug 
on  an  incipient  revolution.  You  are 
going  to  pull  the  rug  on  some  trade 
unionists  and  on  the  folks  at  La 
Prensa  who  are  holding  in  there,  on 
Miguel  Bolanos,  on  the  Nicaraguan 
Human  Rights  Commission,  still  fight- 
ing for  human  rights. 

You  are  going  to  pull  the  rug  on  a 
lot  of  Nicaraguans. 

I  hate  to  come  to  the  bottom  line 
and  say  that  everything  is  great  and 
we  are  running  a  great  covert  action 
down  there  and  I  am  blessing  this 
covert  action.  I  am  not  blessing  it.  I 
am  trying  to  plead  for  a  lot  of  Nicara- 
guans being  left  out  of  this. 

I  will  draw  this  to  a  conclusion  by 
quoting  from  the  unanimous  state- 
ment of  all  the  Catholic  bishops, 
about  eight  of  them.  You  have  read 
enough  to  know  they  represent  a  ma- 
jority of  Nicaraguans,  or  a  substantial 
number  of  them.  It  is  said  that  if  you 
take  the  pressure  off  the  Sandinistas 
they  would  do  anything  to  get  at  the 
bishops. 

This  is  from  the  pastoral  letter  at 
Easter: 

Our  country,  too.  is  plagued  by  a  belliger- 
ent situation  pitting  Nicaraguan  against 
Nicaraguan.  and  the  consequences  of  this 
situation  could  not  be  sadder: 


Many  Nicaraguan  youths  and  men  are 
dying  on  the  battlefields. 

Many  others  look  toward  the  future  with 
the  fear  of  .seeing  their  own'lives  premature- 
ly ended. 

A  materiali.slic  and  athei.stic  educational 
system  is  undermining  the  consciences  of 
our  children. 

Many  families  are  divided  by  political  dif- 
ferences. 

The  suffering  of  mothers  who  have  lost 
their  children,  which  should  merit  our  great 
respect,  is  instead  exploited  to  incite  hatred 
and  feed  the  desire  for  vengeance. 

Farmworkers  and  Indians,  for  whom  the 
Church  reserves  a  special  love,  are  suffer- 
ing, living  in  constant  anxiety,  and  many  of 
them  are  forced  to  abandon  their  homes  in 
search  of  a  peace  and  tranquility  that  they 
do  not  find. 

Some  of  the  ma-ss  media,  using  the  lan- 
guage of  hate,  encourage  a  spirit  of  violence. 

And  so  on  and  so  on,  Mr.  President. 
That  did  not  start  with  the  CIA.  Yes, 
we  contributed  to  it.  Yes,  we  contrib- 
uted to  it.  But  that  did  not  start  with 
the  CIA.  That  started  when  some 
people  decided  to  abort  the  revolution. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  guess  what  I  am 
advising  my  colleagues  is  what  I  have 
found  my.self  advising  myself.  That  is 
that  we  not  take  action  at  this  time  to 
withdraw  support  from  a  covert  action 
that  so  many  of  us  have  a  hard  lime 
getting  our  arms  around  and  defining 
and  giving  a  specific  mission. 

Yes,  follow  it  closely,  and  a  whole  lot 
better  than  we  in  the  Intelligence 
Committee  have  done  for  you  since 
last  September.  You  are  right  to 
demand  of  us  that  we  do  one  hell  of  a 
better  job  than  we  have  done  for  you 
in  the  last  10  months. 

But  those,  I  think,  are  the  choices 
facing  us.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  pose  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  request  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  he  yield  for  a  question. 

Although  the  substitute  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  is  taking  precedence. 
going  back  to  the  amendment  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  it  says: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  any  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  or  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  supporting  directly  or  indirectly 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua  by  any 
group,  organization,  movement,  or  individ- 
ual. 

My  question  is.  Is  there  in  the  cur- 
rent measure  an  authorization  for  the 
appropriation  of  such  funds? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  I  would  like 
to  do  is  defer  to  the  response  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han]  gave  as  a  member  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee.  I  can  re- 


spond to  it  but  I  ask,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Record,  if  I  may  let  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  speak  to 
that  issue.  He  got  inio  it  in  consider- 
able detail  before  offering  his  amend- 
ment, but  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  may  answer  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  I  may  be  precise  in  my 
answer,  will  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania restate  the  question  to  which  I 
am  asked  to  respond? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  going  to  the  covert  operation  in 
Nicaragua.  The  question  I  have  is  a 
very  threshold  question:  Is  there  any- 
thing in  this  measure  now  under  con- 
sideration which  authorizes  such 
covert  funding? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thought  I  under- 
stood that  to  be  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. The  answer  is.  there  are  no  spe- 
cific funds  in  this  measure  for  any  spe- 
cific activity  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  Those  specific  alloca- 
tions, line-item  allocations,  will  be 
made  in  the  intelligence  authorization 
bill  which  is  still  in  the  committee  and 
will  come  before  us  later  this  session. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  what  I 
thought.  Thai  is  why  I  wonder  why  we 
spend  so  much  lime  debating  a  ques- 
tion about  eliminating  funding  which 
does  not  exist  in  this  act. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  remarked  earlier  that 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  to  add  $8  mil- 
lion to  this  authorization  for  the  pur- 
poses he  specifies. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  just  respond. 
I  believe  the  figure  is  $6  million,  but 
there  is  the  general  authorization. 
This  amendment  that  I  offered  would 
prohibit  any  general  authorization  to 
be  used  for  this  program  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Contras  in  1985.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  has  offered  a  substi- 
tute that  would  indicate  that  there 
would  be  no  moneys  in  this  bill  that 
could  be  used  for  this  program  in  1985. 
but  there  would  be  authorized  funding 
for  the  phasing  out.  $2  million  for  the 
phasing  out,  $4  million  for  humanitar- 
ian support. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  mean  by  gen- 
eral authorization  if  there  is  no  au- 
thorization for  such  funding? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  understands, 
within  this  defense  authorization  bill, 
there  is  spread  among  various  provi- 
sions funding  for  central  intelligence 
activities.  All  this  amendment  would 
have  done— that  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  members  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  both  those  who  support 
this  amendment  and  those  who  oppose 
it.  This  amendment  which  I  had  origi- 
nally offered  would  say  of  those  funds 
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that    are    included    in    this,    nothing 
could  be  spent  for  the  Contras. 

To  that  amendment  there  has  been 
a  substitute  added,  as  indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  How  much  of  this 
bill,  then,  is  for  funding  for  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  respond  to 
that.  Whatever  funding  there  is  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  a 
classified  matter. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  I  may  speak  in  hypo- 
thetical terms,  I  might  say  I  think 
they  have  dealt,  in  the  answer  to  the 
Senator  s  question,  with  direct  funding 
through  the  Intelligence  Agency. 
There  is  another  aspect  of  this  that 
could  be  involved  on  a  hypothetical 
basis. 

If.  for  instance,  any  of  our  military 
forces  or  any  of  our  military  intelli- 
gence forces  were  giving  any  indirect 
assistance,  whether  reimbursed  or  not 
reimbursed,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  amendment  would  cut  that  off. 

For  instance,  if  there  are.  hypotheti- 
cally.  any  kind  of  supplies  being  trans- 
ported in  or  out  of  that  region  by  mili- 
tary air,  whether  reimbursed  or  not  re 
imbursed.  it  seems  to  me  this  amend- 
ment, when  it  says,  as  it  clearly  does, 
no  fund  included  in  this  act  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpo.se  of  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  sup- 
porting directly  or  mdirectly  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nicaragua  by  any 
group,  organization,  movement,  or  in- 
dividual—on a  hypothetical  basis,  if 
that  were  occurring,  and  I  frankly  am 
not  familiar  enough  with  it  to  state 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  think  it  would 
cut  off  any  such  activity. 

I  think  also  hypothetically.  if  there 
were  any  kind  of  tactical  intelligence 
that  were  coming  from  a  military 
source  funded  in  this  bill  that  was 
being  transmitted.  hypothetically. 
through  inteUigence  or  otherwise  to 
the  Contra  organization,  it  seems  to 
me  that  that,  too,  would  be  terminated 
under  the  terms  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  there  is  a  dual  kind  of  po.ssi- 
bility  here.  One  possibility,  if  hypo- 
thetically there  were  any  funds— and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  already 
answered  thai  question.  I  shall  not  try 
to  capture  that  answer,  but  I  think  he 
is  certainly  accurate  in  it.  If  there 
were  intelligence  funds  here,  hypo- 
thetically, they  would  be  cut  off.  But 
military  funds  used  indirectly  would 
al-so  be  cut  off  by  this  amendment.  So. 
even  though  there  is  an  intelligence 
bill  that  will  at  some  point  be  more  di- 
rectly addre-ssing  the.se  issues.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
this  bill  has  no  implications,  because  I 
think  it  does. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  a 
brief  statement  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Te.xas.  I  know  the 
hour  is  late  and  I  do  not  want  to  take 
more  time  of  my  colleagues  than  is 
necessary. 

I  have  been  laboring  myself  for  some 
hours  now  over  the  decision  I  would 
make  on  this  amendment.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  have  indicated,  this  is 
a  question  on  which  many  of  us  feel 
torn.  There  are  aspects  of  the  present 
so-called  covert  aid  to  Nicaragua 
which  certainly  trouble  me.  I  fell  let 
down  by  what  I  judged  to  be  a  serious 
mistake  by  the  administration  in  the 
use  of  the  tactic  of  the  mining  of  the 
harbors.  Many  of  us  are  concerned  by 
apparent  indi.scriminpte  use  of  force 
on  civilian  targets  There  is  use  of 
methods  that  are  not  carefully 
enough  crafted  to  be  effective  in 
simply  shutting  off  the  supply  of  arms 
for  export  of  revolution  from  Nicara- 
gua to  other  countries.  That  surely 
should  be  our  most  appropriate  and 
proper  objective  in  terms  of  any  activi- 
ties that  are  being  carried  on  in  Nica 
ragua— that  is,  to  protect  neighboring, 
friendly  countries  from  undue  attack 
and  undue  interference. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  have  to 
be  blind  to  refuse  to  recognize  that 
Nicaragua  has  been  u.sed  as  a  staging 
area  for  unfair  attacks  by  powers  even 
beyond  the  immediate  area  of  Central 
America  to  export  revolution  and 
attack  legitimate  governments  in 
neighboring  countries.  So  we  have  to 
weigh  those  two  factors. 

I  suppose  the  item  which  is  most  in- 
fluential with  me  is  .something  that 
goes  to  the  philo.sophy  each  of  us  has 
as  to  how  the  Constitution  should  op- 
erate. I  have  become  more  and  more 
concerned  as  we  have  debated  almost 
daily  new  sets  of  instructions  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  to 
how  he  should  conduct  negotiations, 
how  he  should  make  certification  to 
the  Congress  of  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  all  areas  of  policy.  I  have  been 
tempted  at  times  lo  offer  a  substitute 
amendment  that,  before  the  President 
of  the  United  States  could  test  any 
weapons  system  or  embark  upon  any 
foreign  policy  decision,  he  should  have 
to  certify  that  he  has  consulted  with 
each  and  every  Member  of  the  535 
Members  of  Congress  and  then  wait  10 
years  before  he  acts. 

I  think  we  have  been  dangerously 
drifting  in  that  direction.  Those  who 
framed  this  Constitution  realized  that 
there  can  only  be  one  Commander  in 
Chief,  there  can  only  be  one  President 
of  the  United  Stales,  there  can  only  be 


one  chief  negotiator  for  this  country. 
There  are  times  when  any  of  us  indi- 
vidually will  have  misgivings  about  the 
policies  that  he  follows.  There  will  be 
times  when  any  of  us  could  second- 
guess  his  judgment;  could  read  about 
what  he  has  said  in  negotiations  and 
perhaps  could  wish  that  he  had  nego- 
tiated a  little  differently  with  people 
from  other  nations.  But  the  practical 
facts  are  that  535  Members  of  Con- 
gress cannot  go  into  negotiations  with 
chiefs  of  state  of  other  nations.  We 
cannot  conduct  foreign  policy  our- 
selves, though  we  may  advise  the 
President  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  And  I  think  in  many  ways  we 
are  trying  to  do  things  that  are  im- 
practical. We  can  advise  the  President 
to  have  negotiations;  we  can  require 
him  to  have  negotiations.  We  cannot 
really  force  him  to  negotiate  earnestly 
about  something  that  he  does  not 
think  he  should  negotiate.  We  cannot 
sit  here  and  pick  the  timing  at  which 
we  think  he  should  unveil  proposals. 
That  cannot  be  done  in  the  real  world. 
Only  one  person  can  do  that  at  a  time 
which  he  will  select. 

That  does  not  mean  I  think  it  is  in- 
appropriate for  us  to  have  this  debate 
or  to  send  a  message  to  the  President. 
We  hope  that  we  can  have  a  genuine, 
bipartisan,  foreign  policy;  that  we 
hope  we  can  have  a  foreign  policy 
which  will  bring  Congress  as  a  full 
partner  into  private  discussions  with 
the  President  in  the  Oval  Office  and 
ehsewhere  so  that  when  once  that 
policy  is  announced  by  the  United 
States  it  is  a  policy  we  can  stay  with 
and  not  reverse  ourselves  constantly, 
AS  the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
discussed  a  few  moments  ago  when  he 
said:  We  can't  keep  going  up  the  hill 
and  then  turn  around  and  go  down  the 
hill  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  "  It 
is  going  to  cause  us  to  be  questioned  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  have  the  pa- 
tience or  ability  as  a  Nation  to  have 
any  kind  of  consistency  or  credibility 
at  all  in  foreign  policy  if  we  keep  re- 
versing our  field. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  think  by  this 
debate  we  have  sent  the  President  a 
message.  We  want  whatever  activity  is 
going  on  in  Nicaragua  to  be  very  care- 
fully crafted.  We  want  to  avoid  civilian 
targets.  We  want  it  to  be  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  interdiction  of  the  flow 
of  arms  and  the  export  of  revolution 
out  of  that  country.  So  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  a  waste  of  time  to  have 
this  debate  but  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  say  I  think  this  is  the  right  time  or 
the  right  place  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  a  newly  elected  leader  in  El  Sal- 
vador, a  democratically  elected  leader 
through  a  fair  election  process.  He  has 
indicated  in  many  public  statements 
that  he  is  ready  to  embark  upon  nego- 
tiations himself  with  other  heads  of 
state  in  that  area,  presumably  with 


the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and 
others.  The  Contadora  process  is  also 
ongoing.  I  am  just  not  sure,  if  we  were 
to  take  this  action  tonight,  it  would 
not  undermine  what  bargaining  posi- 
tion we  might  have  left  with  the  Nica- 
raguans  in  terms  of  winning  from 
them  an  agreement  to  stop  the  use  of 
Nicaragua  as  a  base  for  operations 
against  neighboring  states. 

Since  I  have  that  doubt,  I  feel 
obliged  to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment and  to  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  Commander  in  Chief 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  to  have  a  po- 
sition of  leverage  in  the  bargaining 
process  far  a  little  longer.  I  think  we 
are  obliged  to  carefully  weigh  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  making  of  foreign 
policy  under  circumstances  as  delicate 
and  as  closely  divided  as  are  the  cur- 
rent circumstances. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  the 
President  were  to  persist  at  length  in 
the  policy  of  intervening  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  another  nation  in  a  way 
which  a  majority  of  this  Congress 
should  determine  is  appropriate,  if  the 
President  were  to  be  insensitive  to  the 
messages  being  sent  to  him  by  Con- 
gress, if  the  President  were  to  contin- 
ue to  fail  to  have  full-scale  negotia- 
tions with  congressional  leaders  on 
both  sideJ  so  that  we  can  carefully 
craft  a  consistent,  bipartisan  policy  in 
Central  America  that  I  would  continue 
forever  to  vote  against  an  amendment 
like  this.  That  would  be  a  misreading 
of  my  position.  Six  months  from  now, 
if  the  present  policy  continues,  I  do 
not  know  how  I  would  vote.  I  might 
vote  in  favor  of  an  amendment  like  we 
have  tonight.  But  all  I  can  say,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  seriously  consider  the  circum- 
stances we  now  have  with  a  new  leader 
in  El  Salvador,  with  the  Contadora 
process  underway,  with  our  own  Secre- 
tary of  State  having  made  overtures 
by  going  to  Nicaragua  himself.  Have 
we  reached  the  point  in  time  when  100 
Members  of  this  body  and  435  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  should  substi- 
tute their  judgment  and  remove  from 
the  hands  of  the  President  possible  le- 
verage at  an  important  and  critical 
time  in  the  bargaining  process.  I  con- 
clude by  saying  I  do  not  believe  so.  I 
do  not  say  not  ever,  but  I  say  not  now. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  a  brief  statement 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  be  brief.  I  hesitate  not  to  follow 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  whose  wisdom  I 
respect  and  whose  leadership  I  do 
indeed  usually  follow.  Mr.  President, 
as  most  of  the  Members  of  this  body 


know,  I  along  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  re- 
cently returned  from  Central  America. 
Many  of  you  have  been  there.  Some  of 
you  have  come  to  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion from  mine.  But  let  me  tell  you, 
Mr.  President,  having  come  back  from 
Central  America  and  talking  to  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  area,  I  can  tell 
you  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  close 
question.  I  do  not  believe  the  United 
States  can  turn  its  back  on  the  Con- 
tras.  I  am  sorry,  I  know  a  lot  of  my 
friends  are  greatly  offended  by  being 
with  the  Contras.  Indeed,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  voted  with  the  Sandinistas 
for  aid  early  on.  You  remember  when 
they  first  came  into  power.  Oh,  yes,  we 
voted  for  the  Sandinistas.  We  wanted 
to  give  them  a  chance,  let  them  estab- 
lish a  new  and  autonomous  kind  of, 
whatever  you  call  it,  Marxism  or  what 
else.  I  was  one  of  those  who  said, 
"Give  them  a  chance,  let  this  new  kind 
of  government  take  root,  take  seed  in 
Central  America.  The  other  govern- 
ments have  not  worked,  not  the  Somo- 
zas,  not  the  Batistas,  not  all  the  other 
dictatorships  that  we  had  been  associ- 
ated with.  Maybe  it  will  work." 

We  voted  for  money.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  Contras,  the  head  of  the  biggest 
Contra  organization,  came  here  to 
Washington  to  plead  for  money  for 
the  Sandinistas.  He  said,  "Give  them  a 
chance."  That  man,  who  happens  to 
be  a  graduate  of  Holy  Cross  High 
School  in  New  Orleans  and  Notre 
Dame  University,  imprisoned  by 
Somoza,  fought  against  Somoza  and 
went  with  the  Sandinistas,  was  more 
than  greatly  disappointed  in  what  the 
Sandinistas  have  done. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have 
to  be  very  naive  to  ignore  the  record  of 
the  Sandinistas.  Oh,  you  can  talk  to 
Ortega  and  he  is  a  great  logician  and 
he  will  spin  out  all  of  the  arguments 
about  how  he  wants  peace  and  yet 
they  have  the  strongest  army  in  Cen- 
tral America,  100,000.  and  what  are 
they  doing  with  almost  100  tanks  by 
the  Honduran  border?  What  happened 
to  those  free  elections?  Oh,  maybe 
they  will  have  elections  in  November. 
But  I  can  tell  you  the  Nicaraguans  do 
not  think,  at  least  the  so-called  free 
Nicaraguans  do  not  think  they  are 
going  to  be  very  free. 

The  only  promise  they  have  made 
good  on  is  their  promise  to  export  rev- 
olution. If  you  do  not  think  the  com- 
mand and  control  of  the  revolution  in 
El  Salvador  is  in  Nicaragua,  then  go  to 
Tiger  Island,  because  that  is  where  it 
is  located  in  Nicaragua. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  amount  of 
arms  coming  through  is  not  massive 
now.  and  they  have  many,  many  dif- 
ferent areas  in  which  it  can  come  in.  It 
does  not  come  down  one  central  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail.  It  comes  through 
many  different  areas,  so  you  are  never 
going  to  intercept  a  huge  cache  of 
arms  at  any  one  time  and  be  able  to 


prove  there  are  arms  and  ammunition 
in  great  amounts  coming  down. 

I  think  most  Senators  know  that 
Nicaragua  is  supporting  today  the  rev- 
olution in  El  Salvador,  if  you  would 
call  it  a  revolution.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  support  by  the  people 
for  the  insurgency  in  El  Salvador. 

They  have  a  new  President  in  El  Sal- 
vador, Mr.  Duarte.  Read  his  history. 
He  has  backed  the  cause  of  land 
reform,  the  cause  of  the  campesinos 
all  along,  and  he  is  for  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. That  is  not  the  only  reason  to  be 
for  aid  to  the  Contras.  The  Hondurans 
are,  as  well  as  other  Central  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  sense  it  is  a  grimy 
business,  being  with  somebody  else's 
revolution;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Nicaraguans  have  richly  deserved  our 
support  of  the  Contras,  and  I  shall 
vote  for  aid  to  the  Contras  and  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  make 
a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  consent  for  2  minutes  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  and  I  will  object 
to  any  other  yielding.  We  ought  to 
vote  on  this  or  get  into  more  debate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  told  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  some  time  ago 
that  I  was  prepared  to  vote  if  he  was, 
but  apparently  some  Senators  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,'  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  will  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  not  objecting. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  fooled  once,  the 
worst  way  I  have  ever  been  fooled  in 
my  adult  life.  It  occurred  in  the 
Senate  coffeeshop,  when  the  present 
Foreign  Minister  of  Nicaragua  was  in- 
vited to  meet  with  some  other  Sena- 
tors by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  who  was  then  in  charge.  He 
was  the  Foreign  Relations  subcommit- 
tee chairman  on  Central  America 
when  the  Democrats  were  in  majority. 
He  said,  "Why  don't  we  come  dowTi 
and  meet  with  this  priest?" 

I  am  a  Catholic.  I  grew  up  thinking 
about  priests.  Senator  Biden  knows 
about  priests.  He  is  a  Catholic,  also. 
He  just  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Anyhow,  we  sat  down  there  and 
talked  with  this  priest.  He  was  still 
wearing  a  collar. 

He  said:  "Why  don't  you  vote  for 
$120  million  worth  of  aid?  We  Sandi- 
nistas are  really  good  people." 

•What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
aid.  Father?" 
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•Well,  were  going  to  complete  this 
revolution.  Were  going  to  have  free- 
dom, free  elections,  free  labor  unions.  " 

He  went  on  through  their  entire 
agenda.  I  sat  there  and  looked  at  him. 
How  could  I  think  he  would  lie  to  me'' 

I  told  him  I  never  thought  I  could 
vote  for  that  kind  of  money  but  I 
would  think  about  it.  In  the  end.  I  was 
1  of  10  Republicans  who  voted  for  it. 

For  those  who  think  we  have 
harmed  the  Sandinista  revolution  so 
much,  let  me  say  that  S120  million— I 
have  checked  the  record— is  more 
money  than  we  gave  Nicaragua  in  25 
years.  We  supported  the  Somoza  dicta- 
tors, we  were  told,  but  S1I9  million  in 
1980-81  for  the  Sandinista  was  more 
money  than  we  ever  gave  the  Somoza 
family. 

I  went  down  to  Managua  with  the 
Kissinger  Commission  m  October 
1983.  and  it  was  a  real  thrill.  I  saw  the 
same  priest  that  I  .saw  years  before  in 
the  Senate  coffee  shop.  He  does  not 
wear  a  collar  any  more.  He  sat  there  in 
Managua  and  told  us  everything  that 
has  gone  wrong  with  Nicaragua,  from 
top  to  bottom,  is  our  fault.  He  did 
every  bit  of  it.  He  .sal  across  the  table 
and  looked  at  us  12  Americans  who 
were  over  there  to  see  what  we  could 
do  to  help. 

He  gave  us  a  .30-minute  lecture  on 
how  each  of  us  and  our  leaders  just  de- 
stroyed everything  that  was  good  in 
Nicaragua.  Henry  Ki.s.smger  was  our 
negotiator,  and  we  did  not  talk  much: 
we  listened.  I  could  not  take  it.  I  said. 
■Will  you  let  me  talk  for  just  3  min- 
utes?" 

I  looked  at  that  fellow  and  .said: 
•You  know.  I  can't  believe  you  are 
what  you  are.  You  .sal  down  there  in 
the  Senate  with  your  roman  collar  on 
and  lied  to  me.''  There  were  many 
Catholic  Senators  that  day  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  having  coffee  with  that 
fellow— and  most  were  Republicans.  a.s 
I  recall.  Ten  of  us  voted  for  it. 

In  Managua.  I  said.  How  come  you 
don't  have  free  elections?  " 

He  said,   •Becau.se  you  won't  let  us.  ' 

•How  come  you  don't  have  free 
labor  unions?  You  told  us  you  would." 

•You  don't  let  us." 
How  come  you  don't  have  an  inde 
pendent  court  system''" 
You  don't  let  us.  " 

What  do  you  have  this  large  armv 
for'" 

•Its  because  you  are  going  to  attack 
us." 

Everything  he  told  us  he  promi.sed 
in  order  for  us  to  vote  the  money  in 
1980  is  absent  from  the  country  now. 

I  do  not  know  what  this  .story  has  to 
do  with  this  debate  tonight.  e,xcept 
that,  from  my  standpoint.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  another  mistake.  I  feel 
worried  tonight.  A  few  weeks  ago.  we 
voted  for  this  aid.  I  do  not  know  what 
has  happened  in  the  meantime,  but  to- 
night we  are  going  to  reject  the  aid.  A 
few   weeks   ago,    we    voted    61    to    30. 


something  like  that,  to  continue  the 
aid.  Now.  on  a  defense  bill  that  does 
not  even  have  the  $21  million  in  it— it 
is  going  to  come  in  another  bill— we 
have  been  here  3  hours  debating  that 
we  should  have  some  general  authori- 
zation prohibition. 

I  do  not  understand  what  we  are 
doing.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
at  least  be  civil  about  this.  Do  we  not 
have  a  committee''  Can  we  not  tell 
these  chairmen  and  ranking  members 
to  go  and  meet  with  our  President?  If 
you  are  going  to  pha.se  out  aid  to  the 
free  Nicaraguans.  at  least  phase  it  out 
with  a  little  commonsen.se. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  you  gave  the 
Nicaraguans  some  money.  They  are 
having  a  new  revolution.  We  did  not 
want  them  to  have  that  revolution, 
but  It  has  given  a  lot  of  Nicaraguans 
some  hope. 

If  you  want  to  talk  to  a  real  hero, 
talk  to  the  one  in  Managua  who  the 
Nicaraguan  people  look  to  for  leader- 
ship. I  saw  him.  He  is  followed  all  the 
time.  I  figure  that  in  another  month 
or  so.  he  could  get  killed  or  hurt,  and 
then  the  Sandinista  comandantes  will 
say  it  is  our  fault. 

They  have  some  new  kind  of  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Nicaragua.  The  Sandi- 
nista have  their  own  Catholic  Church. 
They  call  it  the  People's  Catholic 
Church.  I  wonder  what  it  has  been  for 
all  of  history.  Did  they  invent  a  new 
one?  And  we  are  here  tonight  wonder- 
ing if  we  are  doing  something  wrong. 

There  is  no  way  to  know  for  certain 
whether  we  are  doing  something 
wrong  or  right,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  not  go  up  the  hill  and  go 
down  the  hill  on  covert  aid  every  .5  or 
6  weeks. 

The  Senate  u.sed  to  be  the  body  that 
made  deliberative  decisions.  Why  do 
we  not  act  as  though  we  are  concerned 
enough  to  work  this  matter  out  be- 
twten  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress. Neither  of  us  has  a  monopoly  on 
truth. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  his  remarks.  I  do  not  know 
nearly  as  much  as  he  does  about  for- 
eign affairs.  I  have  not  studied  it  as 
much. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston]  is  right.  I  did  not  talk  to 
anybody  down  there  outside  of  Mana- 
gua who  thought  America  was  the  cul- 
prit, not  one.  Every  leader  I  talked  to 
in  all  the  countries  .said.  Don't  go 
home.  Were  .scared.  Stay  here.  " 

We  read  here  in  the  United  States 
thai  we  are  the  bad  guys.  I  do  not 
know  where  we  got  that  idea.  It  .seems 
to  me  that  we  are  living  in  .some  kind 
of  fairyland.  We  do  not  want  to  act. 
Do  we  think  the  Sandinistas  are  doing 
right?  We  do  not  want  to  be  part  of 
their  revolution.  I  do  not,  either.  They 
have  a  revolution-an  expectation  of 
freedom— which  they  betrayed  them- 
.selves,  and  they  betrayed  a  lot  of  us. 
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and.    more 
brave  people. 

I  do  not  want  to  undo  the  little  bit 
of  hesitancy  we  caused  in  that  regime 
in  Managua,  making  them  think  a 
little  about  the  betrayal  of  their  own 
revolution— not  before  us,  but  before 
their  own  people. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
amendment  would  prohibit  mining 
navigable  waters  I  would  support  it.  If 
it  would  waive  objections  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  World  Court  to  decide 
cases  arising  out  of  the  mining  of  har- 
bors I  would  .support  it.  But  the 
amendment  does  neither. 

Or  if  the  amendment  could  roll  back 
time  so  that  the  Contra  program  could 
be  erased  before  it  started  the  amend- 
ment would  merit  support.  But  it 
cannot  do  that  either. 

What  it  is  likely  to  do  is  abort  the 
negotiations  that  Ambassador  Schlau- 
deman  is  about  to  begin  with  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Tinoco. 

There  are  several  points  in  the  near 
future  at  which  this  program  can  be 
terminated.  This  is  only  an  authoriza- 
tion so  we  shall  revisit  the  subject  very 
soon  when  we  consider  appropriations. 
Even  better,  the  negotiators  may  find 
a  way  to  eliminate  the  program.  This 
amendment  is  premature  and  should 
not  prevail. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  totally  improper  for  a  nation 
founded  on  the  principle  of  consent  of 
the  governed  to  take  legislative  action 
to  protect  a  dictatorial  Marxist  gov- 
ernment. 

Such  action,  however,  is  not  without 
a  very  unfortunate  precedent.  Follow- 
ing the  fall  of  Vietnam,  Congress  cut 
off  funds  to  the  pro-West,  Union  for 
the  Total  Liberation  of  Angola  led  by 
Jonas  Savimbi.  Despite  our  severance 
of  funding.  Mr.  Savimbi  has  built  a 
large  base  of  popular  support.  Were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  25,000  to 
30.000  Cuban  troops  in  Angola,  Mr.  Sa- 
vimbi's  forces  would  have  in  all  proba- 
bility toppled  a  Communist  govern- 
ment that  is  grossly  unpopular  with 
the  people. 

There  is  a  similar  situation  in  Nica- 
ragua. The  Government  came  to 
power  with  support  of  the  people  and 
has  betrayed  its  promises  to  the 
people.  The  Sandinista  regime  is  be- 
coming increasingly  unpopular.  The 
Easter  demonstration  is  an  obvious 
manifestation  of  the  public  mood. 

It  is  in  our  best  interest  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  to  reform 
their  Government  and  allow  the  free- 
doms that  they  promised.  To  do  this. 


we  must  continue  our  support  to  the 
anti-SandinLsta  forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  hope  that 
we  will  not  willfully  protect  another 
Communist  dictatorship  from  its  own 
destruction.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  support  of  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  and  say  that  we 
should  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops  of  Nicaragua  to  insti- 
tute a  dialog  of  national  reconciliation. 

The  Bishops  issued  a  pastoral  letter 
at  Easter,  on  April  22.  that  was  backed 
by  all  sectors  of  Nicaraguan  society— 
the  business  sector,  the  trade  unions, 
the  opposition  parties,  and  those 
armed  forces  opposing  the  Sandinista 
rule.  ThiB  nearly  universal  appeal, 
however,  was  instantly  rejected  by  the 
Sandinista  government,  and  its  issu- 
ance was  branded  as  a  criminal  act. 

This  rejection  of  the  Bishops'  appeal 
is  a  highly  visible  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  the  Sandinistas  refuse  to 
deal  with  the  reasons  for  which  there 
is  now  an  armed  insurgency  in  their 
country.  They  have  flagrantly  refused 
to  even  discuss  fulfilling  the  commit- 
ments they  made  in  1979  to  the  Nica- 
raguan people  and  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

The  Contradora  process  emphasizes 
the  need  for  internal  democratization, 
for  free  elections,  and  for  noninterven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  sover- 
eign countries.  The  Sandinistas  to  date 
have  shown  no  evidence  of  pursuing 
any  measures  toward  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua,  nor  have  they 
demonstrated  any  respect  for  nonin- 
tervention in  neighboring  countries. 
Our  intelligence  reports,  as  well  as 
firsthand  evidence  from  defectors 
from  the  Sandinista  regime,  have 
proven  that  the  headquarters  of  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  trying  to 
overthrow  the  democratically  elected 
government  is  in  Managua.  Further, 
the  Sandinistas  have  publicly  pro- 
claimed their  revolution  to  be  without 
borders. 

President  Duarte,  in  his  recent  visit 
to  the  United  States,  stressed  to  the 
Congress  that  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua  benefits  El  Sal- 
vador in  its  struggle  against  the  guer- 
rilla offensive  in  El  Salvador.  If  the 
Congress  Is  truly  committed  to  the 
support  of  the  newly  elected  govern- 
ment of  EI  Salvador,  and  I  believe  it  is, 
then  we  must  recognize,  as  has  Presi- 
dent Duarte.  that  the  future  of  the 
two  countries,  and  indeed  of  all  of 
Central  America,  is  inextricably  tied. 

Honduras.  Guatemala,  and  Costa 
Rica  have  all  solicited  military  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  to  combat 
the  terrorism  and  subversion  spon- 
sored by  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  allies  in 
our  hemisphere.  Is  it  not  a  proper 
signal  to  our  friends  in  the  Caribbean 
that  the  United  States  supports  those 
fighting  to  preserve  the  liberal  bene- 


fits enjoyed  by  free  and  democratic  so- 
cieties? Similarly,  is  it  not  dangerous 
to  our  peacekeeping  efforts  in  the 
region  to  show  that  the  United  States 
is  an  undependable  and  fickle  ally, 
willing  to  abandon  our  neighbors  in 
Central  America  to  a  foreign  tryanny? 

The  military  buildup  in  Nicaragua, 
with  an  army  now  six  times  larger 
than  the  former  regime's,  clearly  sur- 
passes any  legitimate  security  interest. 
Further,  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  40  military  bases,  deepwater  ports, 
and  strategic  airfields  and  heavy  artil- 
lery for  fighting  a  vastly  inferior,  un- 
derfunded, rural  counterrevolutionary 
movement. 

While  the  Congress  is  quibbling  over 
giving  $21  million  per  year  to  assist 
the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua. 
The  U.S.S.R.  is  providing  a  generous 
$10  million  per  day  to  Cuba.  The 
Soviet  Union,  the  Warsaw  Pact  Allies. 
and  Cuba  have  made  different  arms 
deliveries  to  the  Sandinistas  to  equip 
their  vast  army.  There  is  a  2,500-3,500 
man  Cuban  military  advisory  force  in 
Nicaragua,  as  well  as  a  Cuban  civilian 
force  that  has  had  military  training. 

There  are  several  myths  that  I 
would  like  to  dispense  with  with 
regard  to  Nicaragua.  First,  that  our 
Govenment  has  refused  to  pursue  dip- 
lomatic means  of  resolving  the  conflict 
there.  To  the  contrary,  the  previous 
administration  exhausted  all  diplomat- 
ic channels.  It  was  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, after  exhaustive  and  futile  ne- 
gotiations, that  finally  realized  that 
our  $100  million  in  aid  over  2  years- 
much  more  than  Somoza  ever  re- 
ceived—and other  manifestations  of 
goodwill  were  having  absolutely  no 
effect  on  the  Sandinistas.  They  pur- 
sued, from  the  start,  a  policy  of  totali- 
tarianism and  a  strengthened  alliance 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  In 
fact,  the  core  leadership  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas were  trained  in  Cuba. 

It  was  the  Carter  administration 
that  finally  recognized  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  bent  of  the  Sandinistas,  and 
terminated  the  aid.  while  at  the  same 
time,  reinstating  aid  to  the  El  Salva- 
dor Government,  to  fight  the  subver- 
sion and  terrorism  being  exported  by 
its  Marxist  neighbors. 

Second,  the  myth  still  persists  that 
the  Sandinistas  are  supported  by  the 
people.  The  origninal  revolution  re- 
ceived the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  people.  But,  the  Nicaraguan  popu- 
lace never  wanted  a  totalitarian 
regime.  The  popular  revolution  was  hi- 
jacked by  the  Marxist-Leninist  ele- 
ments, and  the  Sandinista  government 
is  now  hated  and  feared  by  the  people 
of  Nicaragua.  A  poll  conducted  in 
August  1981  revealed  that  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  Nicaraguans  want  free 
elections,  and  a  Christian  education 
for  their  children,  while  only  8  percent 
believe  a  Marxist  education  should  be 
taught  in  their  schools.  This  poll  was 
to  be  published  in  La  Prensa.  the  only 


remaining  independent  newspaper,  but 
the  Sandinistas  censored  it. 

As  for  the  myth  that  the  Sandinista 
regime  is  not  Marxist-Leninist,  that  is 
wishful  thinking  at  best.  The  Sandi- 
nistas have  openly  avowed  their  alle- 
giance to  the  tenets  of  Marx  and 
Lenin.  Borge.  the  Nicaraguan  Interior 
Minister  in  an  American  magazine 
interview,  was  asked  to  respond  to 
President  Reagan's  assertion  that  if 
America  did  not  watch  out,  the  domi- 
noes in  Central  America  would  fall- 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and 
then  Mexico.  Borge's  response:  "That 
is  one  historical  prophecy  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  that  is  absolutely  true."  In 
one  billboard  above  a  cathedral  in  Ma- 
nagua, the  Sandinistas  have  plastered 
a  sign  reading  'Lenin  and  Marx: 
Giants  of  Proletarian  Thought." 
Clearly,  this  is  no  Tito  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Last,  I'd  like  to  touch  on  the  appall- 
ing human  rights  record  in  Nicaragua, 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  hearing  on 
May  25,  attended  by  Senators  Kenne- 
dy. DuRENBERGER,  and  Kassebaum. 

The  testimony  from  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Permanent  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  Nicaragua  was  particu- 
larly compelling.  The  Commission  has 
reported  objectively  about  the  abuses 
under  both  the  Somoza  and  the 
present  day  Sandinista  regime.  The 
Commission,  however,  is  hindered  in 
its  efforts  by  the  Sandinistas,  who  at 
one  point,  forced  the  shutdown  of  the 
Commission  because  it  was  accused  of 
destabilizing  the  revolution.  Following 
my  statement,  I  will  submit  to  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Permanent  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion of  Nicaragua  which  details  the 
abuses  of  the  Sandinista  rulers. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  serves 
both  humanitarian  purposes  as  well  as 
our  national  security  interests  and 
those  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  ta- 
bling motion,  which  once  again,  urges 
the  President  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  Catholic  Bishops  to  iristitute  a 
dialog  of  national  reconcilation  within 
Nicaragua.  This  dialog  will  include  the 
many  groups  that  supported  the  Bish- 
ops' appeal  to  the  government,  the 
trade  unions,  the  media,  the  profes- 
sional societies,  the  opposition  parties, 
and  the  armed  forces  opposing  the 
Sandinistas.  The  problem  in  Nicaragua 
is  an  internal  struggle,  and  until  the 
Sandinistas  deal  with  the  source  of 
this  struggle  and  begin  to  honor  their 
commitments  of  1979,  there  can  be  no 
peace  in  Nicaragua.  We  must  serve 
notice  to  the  Sandinistas  that  the  U.S. 
Government  and  other  OAS  members 
have  the  right  and  moral  obligation  to 
insist  that  the  Sandinistas  fulfill  those 
commitments  upon  which  their  as- 
sumption of  power  was  based.  To  not 
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support    the    Contras    would    be 
wrong  thing  to  do  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
voting  to  table  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment because  the  appropriate  time  lo 
consider  the  issue  of  authorization  or 
appropriations  for  covert  aid  is  on  the 
intelligence  authorization  bill  or  for 
eign  operations  appropriations  bill.  I 
opposed  covert  aid  to  overthrow  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  and  covert 
aid  to  mine  the  Nicaraguan  harbor 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  when  the 
relevant  issue  is  presented. 

[The  following  proceedings  occurred 
after  midnight:] 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  our  votes 
over  the  last  several  months  regarding 
CIA  funding  for  paramilitary  oper- 
ations against  Nicaragua  have  po.sed 
unusually  difficult  choices  for  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

First,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  un- 
precedented position  of  publicly  debat- 
ing and  voting  on  a  CIA  covert  action. 
This  occurred  because  public  disclo- 
sures of  mformation  about  this  para 
military  program,  have  left  litlle 
about  it  secret.  Nevertheless,  because 
we  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  declar- 
ing war  on  Nicaragua  lo  embarrass, 
other  countries  we  persist  in  calling 
this  operation  a  covert  action. 

I  can  appreciate  some  of  the  rea.sons 
for  persisting  in  calling  this  covert 
action  secret.  Further.  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  all  covert  actions 
should  be  debated  publicly.  I  believe 
that,  if  used  sparingly  and  wisely, 
secret  covert  action  can  be  an  essential 
element  of  our  foreign  policy  and  that 
our  sy.sttm  of  congressional  oversight 
can  provide  adequate,  representative 
checks  on  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  reasons  for 
keeping  the  program  formally  secret 
come  perilously  clo.se  to  being  out 
weighed  by  the  .severe  constraints 
which  this  continued  security  classifi- 
cation places  on  our  debate. 

From     my     own     experience     as     a 
member  of  the  Intelligence  Commit 
tee.  there  have  been  discu.ssions  of  this 
covert  action  which  we   have  had   in 
the  Intelligence  Committee  which  are 
not   really  classified   in   the   .sen.se   of 
containing   inform.it ion   who.se  disclo- 
sure could  be  expected  to  cause  idenli 
fiable  damage  to  our  national  security 
In  .spite  of  this,  under  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Resolution  400  which  cre- 
ated the  Intelligence  Committee  and 
under  the  committee's  rules  of  proce 
dure,    we    are    technically    proscribed 
from  recounting  such  debates  or  the 
various  proposals  which  we  have  dis- 
cu.s.sed.  In  this  way.  there  are  impedi 
ments  to  our  full  public  airing  of  this 
matter,  that  are  of  dubious  appropri- 
ateness in  the  current  ca.se. 

But  there  is  an  even  greater  .source 
of  difficulty  affecting  our  decision  and 
that  is  that  there  exists  strong  argu 
ments     for     and     strong     arguments 
against    both    sides    of    the    issue    of 


whether  we  should  vote  to  terminate 
this  paramilitary  program. 

Over  the  last  3  years,  as  a  member  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee.  I  have 
.scrutinized  the  intelligence  informa- 
tion about  Nicaraguan  support  for  in- 
surgencies in  Central  America,  par- 
ticularly in  El  Salvador.  Over  those  3 
years.  I  have  been  critical  of  the  u.ses 
lo  which  much  of  this  intelligence  in- 
formation has  been  put.  The  Reagan 
administration  has  made  .sweeping 
claims  about  the  Nicaraguan  supply  of 
arms  to  the  FMLN  in  El  Salvador.  We 
have  heard,  for  example,  administra- 
tion officials  .say  things  like  -the  arms 
flow  has  doubled"  even  though  we 
never  knew  the  exact  amounts  to 
begin  with.  Recently,  leaks  from  un- 
named administration  officials  re- 
ferred ominously  to  a  fall  1984  or  a  let 
offensive.  Similarly,  there  has  been  a 
range  of  assertions  about  the  degree  lo 
which  Nicaraguan.  Cuban,  and  Soviet 
Government  officials  are  involved  in 
directing  the  Salvadoran  guerrilla 
movement.  At  times,  mere  bits  or 
pieces  or  shreds  of  intelligence  infor- 
mation have  been  all  there  was  to  back 
up  vast  claims  by  the  President  and 
his  administration  about  the  origin 
and  nature  of  insurgencies  in  Central 
America. 

Moreover,  the  intelligence  process 
it.self  became  highly  politicized  at 
times.  U.S.  intelligence  collection  and 
analysis  resources  were  forced  single- 
mindedly  on  the  job  of  finding  proof 
for  the  administrations  ideological 
preconceptions  or  discovering  the  so- 
called  smoking  gun"  of  high  level 
Nicaraguan  and  Cuban  involvement. 
We  would  be  much  better  served  if  the 
intelligence  community  were,  instead, 
directed  lo  illuminate,  dispassionately, 
the  military,  political,  economic  and 
.social  slate  of  affairs  in  Central  Amer- 
ica 

On  the  basis  of  my  review  of  this  in- 
telligence, I  am,  in  fact,  convinced  of 
the  accuracy  of  many  of  the  adminis- 
trations statements  about  intelligence 
information. 

I  will  attest  that  the  accumulation 
of  intelligence  information  does  show 
that  Nicaragua  is  deeply  involved  in 
providing  arms,  command  and  control 
support,  and  safe  haven  to  Salvadoran 
guerrilla  groups. 

As  a  result.  I  think  that  paramilitary 
operations  against  Nicaragua  are.  in 
.some  respects,  an  appropriate  re- 
spon.se  lo  that  country  s  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries. This  .sort  of  interference  should 
not  be  rewarded  by  a  congressional 
declaration  that,  henceforth.  Nicara- 
gua is  out  of  bounds  from  the  point  of 
view  of  U.S.  intelligence  operations. 

Whether  or  not  wi'  are  wildy  enthu- 
siastic about  the  prospects  for  reform, 
stability,  and  justice  in  El  Salvador,  it 
is  our  national  policy,  one  that  has 
been  duly  cho.sen  by  the  Congress  and 
executive  branch,  to  support  Ihe  Gov- 


ernment of  El  Salvador  and  nurture 
its  democratic  processes.  Consequent- 
ly, I  really  don't  see  why  we  should 
stand  idly  by  while  Nicaragua  sends 
arms  into  El  Salvador  and  helps  direct 
violent  attacks  inside  that  country. 
This  consideration  then  is  one  which 
argues  in  favor  of  continuing  U.S.  sup- 
port to  paramilitary  operations. 

Another  consideration  arguing  in 
favor  of  continued  support  is  that  the 
Sandini.stas  no  doubt  find  these  at- 
tacks extremely  draining  and  costly. 
The  Sandinistas  probably  have  found 
the  prospects  of  ending  such  attacks 
an  incentive  for  reaching  an  accommo- 
dation with  other  countries  in  the 
region,  and  participating  in  the  Conta- 
dora  process.  Further,  the  existence  of 
a  significant  armed  internal  opposition 
might  encourage  the  Sandinistas  to 
return  to  the  ideals  of  their  revolution 
and  hold  truly  free  and  open  elections 
this  November. 

Unfortunately,  relentless  paramili- 
tary pressure  on  the  Sandinistas 
might  equally  well  force  them  only  to 
continue  their  military  buildup  and  to 
extend  their  March  1981  state  of 
emergency  that  serves  only  to  camou- 
flage repressive,  governmental  prac- 
tices. 

In  short,  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons supporting  the  proposition  that 
we  should  continue  CIA  assistance  to 
paramilitary  operations  against  Nica- 
ragua. There  are  also  a  number  of  rea- 
.sons supporting  the  proposition  that 
we  should  end  such  assistance.  The 
difficulty  of  our  decision  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  powerful  reasons 
supporting  both  positions. 

However.  Mr.  President,  we  must  re- 
member that  we  are  not  weighing  the 
pros  and  cons  of  this  CIA  covert  action 
in  the  abstract.  We  must  evaluate  it  in 
terms  of  its  actual  history  and  imple- 
mentation. We  must  evaluate  it  in 
terms  of  the  way  this  administration 
has  represented  it  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people.  Finally,  we 
must  evaluate  it  in  terms  of  its  results. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  look  at  this 
covert  action  in  this  concrete  context, 
the  choices  which  we  face  become  sig- 
nificantly clearer.  When  I  examine 
this  paramilitary  operation  in  terms  of 
its  history,  its  appearance  to  the 
world,  and  its  results,  I  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  as  currently  implemented. 
U.S.  aid  to  Contra  activities  in  Nicara- 
gua should  stop. 

Although,  as  I  have  indicated,  there 
are  desirable  objectives  which  these 
paramilitary  operations  might  bring, 
the  record  shows  that  the  operations 
are  simply  not  well  enough  under  con- 
trol to  merit  continued  U.S.  support. 
The  Contras  have  conducted  in  Nica- 
ragua a  pattern  of  attacks  on  civilian 
targets,  such  as  farms,  food  storage  fa- 
cilities, towns,  and  harbors  which  bear 
no  clear  cau.sal  relationshio  lo  the  le- 
gitimate aim  which  one  can  have  for 


such  attacks— which  is  that  Nicaragua 
ends  its  support  for  insurgencies. 

Between  the  PDN,  Misura.  and 
ARDE,  there  are  an  estimated  10,000- 
15.000  armed  Contras  fighting  against 
Nicaragua.  In  one  sense,  these  num- 
bers are  relatively  small  and  pose  no 
immediate  threat  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  The  Sandi- 
nista  have  over  125.000  men  under 
arms.  They  have  helicopters,  tanks,  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers  and,  soon, 
possibly  jet  fighters  provided  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  another  sense,  though,  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  Contras  has  grown 
so  rapidly  from  the  3,000-5.000  esti- 
mated 18  months  ago  and  is  larger 
than  the  estimated  8,000-10,000  insur- 
gents active  in  El  Salvador  show,  the 
extent  of  dissatisfaction  within  Nicara- 
gua against  the  Sandinista  regime. 

Nevertheless,  before  we  arm.  and,  in 
some  cases,  direct  paramilitary  forces 
of  15,000  men,  we  had  better  be  very 
sure  we  have  some  means  of  control 
over  the  conduct  of  those  paramilitary 
operations.  Otherwise,  we  are  left  with 
a  shotgun  when  we  need  a  scalpel  and, 
even  worse,  a  shotgun  when  there  are 
innocent  bystanders. 

The  record  of  this  paramilitary  oper- 
ation—including the  September  aerial 
bombing  of  Managua  airport  and  at- 
tacks on  innocent  civilian  targets- 
shows  that  we  have  inadequate  control 
over  the  conduct  of  these  Contra 
forces. 

In  other  instances,  such  as  the 
mining  of  the  ports  of  El  Bluff.  Puerto 
Sandino,  and  Corinto  by  the  so-called 
unilaterally  controlled  Latino  assets, 
we  find  that  the  level  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment is  too  close  for  comfort  an 
almost  involves  U.S.  personnel  in  acts 
of  war.  For  no  other  reason,  if  a  para- 
military plan  is  a  sort  for  which  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween too  much  U.S.  direct  control 
and  too  little  direct  control,  then  I 
think,  as  in  this  case,  the  suitability  of 
that  paramilitary  operation  is  doubt- 
ful. 

In  addition  to  the  administration's 
politicizing  of  intelligence  informa- 
tion, there  have  been  other  events 
which  make  this  program  the  biggest 
black  spot  on  the  record  of  executive 
compliance  with  statutory  and  other 
obligations  under  congressional  over- 
sight of  U.S.  intelligence  activities. 
The  attempt,  last  March,  to  end  run 
the  intelligence  authorization  commit- 
tees when  the  administration  request- 
ed a  $21  million  supplemental  for  the 
Nicaraguan  program  is  symptomatic. 
So  was  the  failure  to  notify  us  about 
the  mining  of  Nicaraguan  ports. 

Finally,  the  inflammatory,  rhetoric- 
charged  way  in  which  the  administra- 
tion has  presented  this  program  to  the 
Congress,  the  American  public,  and 
our  allies  raises  doubts  about  the  ad- 
ministration's judgment.  Frankly,  if 
its  rhetoric  had  been  less,  the  adminis- 


tration would  have  done  itself  a  great 
service  in  terms  of  retaining  congres- 
sional support  for  the  substance  of 
this  program.  If  the  administration 
had  only  appeared  to  be  more  vigilant 
about  the  possibilities  for  violence 
against  and  abuse  of  innocent  civilians 
in  both  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua, 
there  would  be  far  less  cynicism  about 
its  intentions  and  its  discretionary  use 
of  force. 

As  it  is  now,  the  administration's 
management  of  this  has  embarrassed 
the  United  States.  It  has  shed  doubt 
on  this  country's  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  violence. 

As  with  all  covert  actions,  the 
United  States  should  have  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  verifiable  objective  in  its 
support  for  Contra  operations.  The 
cessation  of  Nicaraguan  support  to  in- 
surgencies in  Central  America  is  such 
an  objective. 

In  contrast,  the  administration's 
vague  statements  of  objectives  includ- 
ing the  requirement  for  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  alter  their  internal  political 
processes  provides  no  clear  and  dis- 
tinct terminus  to  this  covert  action. 

On  April  4,  President  Reagan  wrote 
to  the  majority  leader  saying,  "We  are 
trying,  among  other  things  to  bring 
the  Sandinistas  into  meaningful  nego- 
tiations and  constructive,  verifiable 
agreements  with  their  neighbors  on 
peace  in  the  region."  Apart  from  the 
rather  troubling  expression,  'among 
other  things,"  I  find  this  statement  of 
objectives  by  the  President  to  be  far 
too  vague,  for  what  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  "verifiable  agreements  "?  The 
Sandinistas  have  already  made  several 
conciliatory  steps— such  as  subscribing 
to  the  Contadora  21  point  plan  and  of- 
fering amnesty  to  dissident  forces, 
only  to  have  them  dismissed  out  of 
hand  by  the  administration. 

Furthermore,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Contras  themselves,  who  are  risking 
their  necics  in  combat  inside  Nicaragua 
and  who  are,  in  one  sense,  our  allies, 
have  an  absolutely  unambiguous  un- 
derstanding of  the  point  at  which  U.S. 
support  for  them  will  stop.  If  we  have 
a  clear  statement  of  goals,  the  termi- 
nation of  Nicaraguan  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  other  countries,  then 
they  will  have  no  grounds  to  cry  "be- 
trayal" if  the  United  States  pulls  out 
at  some  time  before  the  Contras 
achieve  that  for  which  they  are  fight- 
ing. 

Further,  a  guiding  principle  for  the 
conduct  of  paramilitary  attacks  must 
be  that  the  paramilitary  operations 
that  we  fund  should  meet  certain 
standards  of  relevance  and  proportion- 
ality to  our  objective.  A  clear  and  le- 
gitimate goal  for  us  is  that  Nicaragua 
stop  supporting  insurgencies  in  Cental 
America.  The  paramilitary  operation 
we  sponsor  should,  in  application  of 
this  principle,  bear  some  direct  and 
casual  relationship  to  our  goal  of  get- 


ting the  Sandinistas  to  cut  out  their 
support  for  insurgencies. 

One  can  argue  that  attacks  on  civil- 
ian or  joint  economic-military  targets 
might  also,  by  demoralizing  or  terror- 
izing the  civilian  populace  or  destroy- 
ing the  economic  prerequisites  of  a 
war-fighting  capability,  make  the  San- 
dinistas look  inward.  No  doubt,  they 
might  have  this  effect.  But  this 
clumsy  approach  is  a  dangerous  and  ir- 
responsible use  of  the  covert  action  in- 
strument. It  is  necessary  to  attach 
standards  to  the  actual  conduct  of 
these  paramilitary  operations  which 
prohibit  attacks  on  civilian  targets. 
They  should  be  limited  first  to  attacks 
on  the  insurgency  supply  infrastruc- 
ture inside  Nicaragua.  Second,  they 
should  be  limited  to  attacks  on  mili- 
tary targets  as  a  means  of  raising  the 
cost  to  the  Sandinistas  for  interfering 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

Covert  action  is  a  valuable  but 
highly  complex  instrument  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  To  the  extent  that 
we  can  define  clear  and  achievable  ob- 
jectives for  CIA's  covert  actions,  we 
have  made  an  important  contribution 
to  their  design,  implementation,  and 
success. 

I  believe  that  open-ended  support 
for  the  Contras  causes  us  to  pay 
higher  costs  than  the  limited  benefits 
we  are  likely  to  get  out  of  this  pro- 
gram are  worth.  If  it  is  the  case  that 
we  cannot  exert  influence  over  the 
conduct  of  the  Contras'  military  oper- 
ations or  over  the  targets  they  select, 
then,  unfortunately,  this  paramilitary 
program  is  simply  not  an  appropriate 
means  for  us  to  use  for  achieving  the 
legitimate  but  limited  objective  of  in- 
ducing the  Sandinistas  to  stop  inter- 
fering in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries. 

In  the  absence  of  a  clear  and  limited 
objective  to  this  program,  and  in  the 
absence  of  standards  of  conduct  for 
Contras  activities  that  prohibit  attaciis 
on  civilian  and  economic  targets,  I 
cannot  vote  for  its  continuation. 
Therefore,  I  join  with  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  BiNGAMAN  in  voting  for  its 
termination. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  make  a 
couple  points,  if  I  may. 

First  of  all,  I  did  not  realize  this  was 
a  religious  issue.  I  hope  I  will  be  for- 
given. 

I  am  having  a  problem  here  tonight. 
Beside  being  on  the  losing  side  of  two 
important  issues,  assuming  this  one 
goes  down,  we  have  some  awfully  soft 
thinking  around  here,  not  soft  in 
terms  of  being  soft  and  tough  in  for- 
eign policy,  but  soft  in  terms  of  care- 
less thinking. 

I  thought  what  we  were  debating 
here  and  what  the  issue  has  been  in 
our  Intelligence  Committee  on  which  I 
serve  anci  on  the  floor  here  was  wheth- 
er or  not  the  President  means  what  he 
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says  about  the  limits  which  he  has 
placed  on  the  covert  aid  in  terms  of  its 
objectives. 

I  have  heard  three  very  brilliant 
speeches  here  tonight  at)out  over- 
throwing the  Sandinistas,  and  I  say 
good,  have  at  it.  fellows,  let  us  have  at 
it. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  talked 
brilliantly  about  the  Sandinistas  and 
about  what  is  at  stake,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  made  one  of  the 
more  impassioned  speeches  I  ever 
heard  him  make,  and  I  say  that  sin- 
cerely. I  know  he  means  it  from  this 
heart.  And  he  talked  about  the  betray- 
al, and  1  heard  about  the  Catholic  rev- 
olution that  was  somehow  overthrown 
here,  and  I  say,  'look,  let  us  level  with 
the  American  people.  If  we  want  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinistas,  let  us  say 
so  and  let  us  do  it.  Let  us  not  pussy- 
foot around." 

But  why  go  through  this  charade  of 
telling  the  press,  telling  the  American 
people,  that  the  aid  to  the  Contras  is 
designed  only  to  disrupt  the  arms  flow 
and  the  reason  we  are  doing  this  is 
that  because,  for  example,  the  ton- 
nage of  arms  flow  has  doubled— we  do 
not  know  what  the  tonnage  was  in  the 
first  place. 

The  heck  with  all  of  that.  What  you 
guys  su-e  talking  about  is  overthrowing 
the  government.  If  that  is  our  objec- 
tive let  us  get  about  the  business  of 
overthrowing  the  government,  but  let 
us  not  kid  ourselves. 

I  am  being  very  serious.  I  am  not 
joking. 

My  friends  in  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee have  had  to  hear  me  say  this 
time  and  again.  Let  us  not  go  through 
the  charade  of  saying  there  is  a  Presi- 
dential finding  designed  for  one  pur- 
pose which  is  to  ultimately  disrupt  the 
arms  flow  and  to  modify  the  regime  as 
an  ancillary  purpose. 

Where  I  come  from  in  Wilmington. 
DE.  that  means  we  want  them  out.  We 
want  to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas. 

So  why  do  we  make  fools  of  our- 
selves here  standing  up  making 
speeches  about  the  Sandinistas  and 
what  they  are  doing  to  betray  the  rev- 
olution and  how  collars  have  been 
turned  around  backward  and  how  we 
were  duped  on  this  issue.  These  mat- 
ters are  not  supposed  to  be  relevant  to 
what  our  objective  is  purported  to  be. 

So  since  my  time  is  almost  up.  I 
would  suggest  to  you.  let  us  get  tough- 
er in  our  thinking.  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand who  else  is  going  to  deal  with 
this  issue.  Let  us  stop  kidding  the 
American  people. 

Are  we  in  there  to  overthrow  a  gov- 
ernment? And  if  we  are,  let  us  do  it  up 
front.  I  will  debate  that  issue  with 
you,  and  I  may  very  well  be  with  you, 
but  do  not  have  me  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee  stand  before  those  press 
people  and  have  to  say  I  cannot  com- 
ment, that  is  classified,  what  we  are 
doing  down  there.   But  I  can  assure 


you  it  is  not  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  another  country. 

That  is  a  baldfaced— how  should  I 
say  this.  It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  renew 
my  motion  to  table  the  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
ExoNl.  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  are  necessari- 
ly al)sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  would  vote  •nay." 

(During  the  vote,  the  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Vice  President.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  58. 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  141  Leg.l 
YEAS-58 


NOT  VOTING-4 

Pell 
Percy 
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Abdnor 

Goldwatrr 

Murkowski 

Andreu.s 

Gorton 

Sickles 

Arm.stronf! 

Gra.«ley 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hatch 

Packviood 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Bosrhwitz 

Hecht 

Roth 

Chafee 

Heflin 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Heinz 

Simpson 

CcK-hran 

Helms 

Specter 

D  Amato 

HollinKs 

Stennis 

Dan  forth 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Jepsen 

Symms 

Demon 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Tower 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Trible 

Domenin 

LonK 

Wallop 

DurenberKer 

LuKar 

Warner 

Ea.st 

Mathias 

WiLson 

Evans 

MatlinKly 

Gam 

McClure 
NAYS-38 

Baurus 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Benl.sen 

Hattield 

Pressler 

Biden 

Huddleslon 

Proxmire 

Bingaman 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Kassebaiim 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Burdirk 

l^Autenbertz 

Sarbanes 

Byrd 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Levin 

Stafford 

Craruslon 

MaisunaKa 

Tsonga-s 

Dodd 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Eaulelon 

Meizenbaum 

Zorinsky 

Ford 

Milrhell 

Exon 
Han 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  3240  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  manager  on 
this  side— and  I  think  I  know  the 
answer  to  the  question  I  am  about  to 
put— whether  or  not  in  his  judgment  it 
would  be  possible  or  feasible  to  try  to 
finish  this  bill  yet  this  evening. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
to  reluctantly  respond  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
assume  that.  Indeed,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  with  the  manager  on 
this  side  a  few  moments  ago,  and  he 
showed  me  an  overwhelming  list  of 
amendments  yet  to  be  disposed  of.  I 
surmise  from  that,  that  we  cannot 
finish.  The  manager,  as  I  believe  both 
managers  are  probably  of  the  same 
mind,  feel  that  we  need  to  drive  very 
hard  to  try  to  finish  this  bill  tomorrow 
night. 

If  that  is  the  case,  I  think  it  unlikely 
that  we  would  spend  much  more  time 
on  this  bill  tonight  in  deference  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  in 
much  later  tomorrow  night. 

Would  the  manager  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  agree  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

May  I  say,  if  there  are  some  Mem- 
bers that  have  amendments  that  can 
be  disposed  of  by  voice  vote,  I  would 
be  glad  to  stay  here  with  them  as  long 
as  we  could  get  those  up  and  get  them 
out  of  the  way. 

We  have  about  40  amendments  left, 
only  about  10  of  which  are  really  con- 
troversial, and  only  about  5  of  those  of 
which  are  critically  controversial,  I 
would  say.  A  lot  of  these  are  relatively 
minor  amendments  that  can  be  dis- 
posed of  pretty  quickly. 

If  the  majority  leader  would  like,  I 
would  identify  some  that  I  think  I  will 
precipitate  some  of  the  debate  and 
votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  reading  all 
of  the  amendments  that  we  have  iden- 
tified as  amendments  that  are  going  to 
be  offered.  These  are  just  the  ones 
that  I  expect  the  most  controversy 
over,  and  that  are  virtually  certain  to 
have  record  votes. 

The  Stafford  amendment  to  delete 
the  DOD  independent  school  provi- 
sion: 


The  Mathias  amendment  to  prohibit 
deployment  of  nuclear  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles.  However.  I  might  note 
that  there  is  an  amendment  being  pre- 
pared to  compromise  that  one.  So  it  is 
possible  it  c&n  be  disposed  of  without  a 
vote; 

The  Bumpers  amendment  on  SALT 
II  extending  U.S  commitment  to  abide 
by  the  SALT  II  agreement  that  we  of 
course  expect  to  be  very  controversial, 
and  have  considerable  debate; 

The  Kermedy-Mathias  amendment 
stating  that  sense-of-Congress  lan- 
guage calling  on  the  President  to 
submit  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  and  the  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion; 

The  two  Specter  amendments; 

A  Nunn  amendment  which  would 
put  a  cap  on  troop  strengths  in  fiscal 
year  1985,  and  that  would  provide  for 
troop  withdrawals  from  Europe  based 
on  certain  criteria  that  he  has  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  let  me  amend  that  so  we  get  a 
little  more  favorable  sununary?  I 
prefer  it  be  called  the  Nunn  amend- 
ment for  NATO  conventional  improve- 
ments that  "Will  require  no  troop  with- 
drawal provided  our  allies  do  their 
proportionate  share. 

Mr.  TOWER.  A  Specter  amendment 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
urging  the  President  to  a  summit  on 
nuclear  arms; 

A  Hollings  amendment  on  contract- 
ing out,  and  we  expect  another  amend- 
ment to  reduce  funding  for  special  de- 
fense initiatives. 

We  have  not  identified  who  is  going 
to  offer  that,  though  we  have  been  as- 
sured it  will  offered.  If  the  offerer 
could  identify  himself 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  say 
to  the  chairman  I  may  very  well  offer 
that.  It  will  not  require  a  long  debate. 
We  have  debated  it.  The  vote  was  very 
close.  There  were  a  good  many  absen- 
tees. I  would  think  we  would  have  a 
brief  debate  and  go  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then  the  Matsunaga 
amendment  on  the  Peace  Academy; 
another  amendment  on  the  MIRV- 
SALT  II  limitations.  That  completes 
the  list  of  what  I  believe  to  be  contro- 
versial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  JYesident.  I  thank 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
Member.  It  is  clear  to  me.  based  on 
this  information,  that  we  cannot 
finish  tonight.  Therefore.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce there  will  be  no  more  recorded 
votes  tonight. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  Is  there  a 
chance  that  we  can  begin  working 
during  the  days  and  not  as  much  at 
night?  We  seem  to  be  mixed  up. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  do  almost  any- 
thing on  Earth  to  get  our  days  and 


nights  straightened  out.  I  have  a 
grandson  who  is  2  years  old,  and  he 
has  his  days  and  nights  mixed  up.  He 
stays  up  all  night  and  sleeps  all  day.  I 
would  not  hope  the  Senate  would 
follow  his  example. 

I  will  confess  to  my  friend  I  have 
tried  everything  I  know  how,  including 
sending  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  on 
mythical  missions  to  instruct  Senators 
to  come,  including  when  we  have  votes 
on  amendments  agreed  to,  of  91  to  zip, 
but  I  have  not  made  an  impression. 

I  would  encourage  Senators  to  listen 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  to  say  and  to  come  here  in  the 
daytime  and  try  to  dispose  of  our  work 
instead  of  waiting  to  do  it  all  at  night. 
I  guess  I  am  preaching  to  the  wind, 
but  I  thank  my  friend  from  Kentucky 
for  saying  that  because  once  again  I 
am  confronted  with  the  wet  noodle 
phenomenon  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  push  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield,  we  have  discussed  that  sev- 
eral times  throughout  today,  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  get  people  over  here  to 
debate  during  the  daytime.  All  of  a 
sudden,  about  8  o'clock  at  night, 
things  liven  up  around  here  and  we 
have  rather  spirited  debate. 

I  would  suggest  that  henceforth, 
rather  than  convene  the  Senate  at 
noon,  we  ought  to  convene  at  8  o'clock 
at  night  and  go  out  8  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  We  might  get  more  done. 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  friend  from  Texas 
will  remember,  as  my  friend  the  mi- 
nority leader,  that  years  back  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
vene at  4  or  6  in  the  afternoon  and  to 
work  very  hard  for  a  relatively  brief 
period  of  time.  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
that  because  I  am  afraid  that  if  we 
convene  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  it 
will  be  midnight  before  we  get  started. 

The  Senator  spoke  of  spirited  meet- 
ings. Maybe  we  ought  to— no,  I  do  not 
think  I  will  say  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  point  should  be  made  that  we 
simply  must  stay  around  the  clock  to- 
morrow to  finish  this  bill  because  we 
have  to  get  it  to  conference  and  we 
have  to  complete  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  both  manag- 
ers for  their  information. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  some  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments that  can  be  disposed  of  by  voice 
vote,  we  will  be  glad  to  take  those  up. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  raise  an  issue  which  is  of  great 
concern  to  me,  for  purposes  of  clarifi- 
cation. My  question  relates  to  the  new 
production  reactor.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
your  understanding  that  the  Senate 
has  given  ample  direction  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  begin  an  envi- 
ronmental impact  study  [EIS]  on  the 


recommended  sites  and  reactor  con- 
cepts fqr  the  new  production  reactor? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes;  that  is  precisely 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  anything  further 
needed  in  order  for  DOE  to  proceed 
with  the  EIS  activities? 

Mr.  TOWER.  No.  DOE  has  already 
notified  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Depart- 
ment >  plans  to  proceed,  by  a  letter 
dated  May  17,  1984,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther is  needed.  I  ask  that  the  letter 
dated  September  6,  1983,  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
to  the  Energy  Department,  and  the 
letter  dated  May  17,  1984,  from  the 
Energy  Department  to  the  affected 
committees,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  letters  follow: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  September  6,  1983. 
Hon.  Donald  Paul  Hodel, 
Secretary  of  Energy,  Department  of  Energy, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Receipt  is  acknowl- 
edged of  your  letter  dated  August  16,  1983, 
advising  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  required  by  Section  212  of  P.L. 
97-90,  of  your  intention  to  proceed  with  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  for 
a  New  Production  Reactor. 

The  Committee  has  no  objection  to  your 
proceeding  with  such  an  EIS  provided  that 
such  EIS  considers  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  constructing  a  new  production 
reactor  at  each  of  the  three  major  nuclear 
facilities  sites  (i.e..  the  Savannah  River 
Plant.  Aiken,  South  Carolina:  the  Richland 
Plant.  Hanford.  Washington;  and  the  Idaho 
Falls  site.  Idaho  Palls.  Idaho).  The  Commit- 
tee cannot  agree  to  the  exclusion  of  any  of 
these  sites  as  a  potential  new  reactor  site 
until  economic  and  environmental  studies 
have  been  completed.  Similarly,  the  Com- 
mittee feels  that  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  at  least  two  types  of  reactors 
should  be  examined  before  selecting  the 
preferred  reactor  type  and  location. 

As  the  Committee  has  stated  in  the  past, 
the  construction  of  a  new  production  reac- 
tor is  supported,  and  the  Department  is 
urged  to  act  with  dispatch  on  these  prelimi- 
nary studies. 
Sincerely. 

John  Tower, 

Chairman. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy. 
Washington,  DC,  May  17,  1984. 
Hon.  Samuel  S.  Stratton, 
Chairman.   Subcommittee  on   Procurement 
and  Military  Nuclear  Systems,  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  inform  you 
of  the  status  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
(DOE)  studies  for  the  New  J»roduction  Re- 
actor (NPR)  and  to  request  your  continued 
support  for  our  planned  activities  on  this 
very  important  project.  As  indicated  previ- 
ously in  my  August  16,  1983,  letter  to  Mr. 
Price,  an  NPR  will   be  needed  to  provide 
long  term  assurance  of  an  adequate  and  reli- 
able supply  of  tritium  and  other  nuclear 
materials  for  maintaining  the  effectiveness 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  in  our  stockpile. 
Studies  and  related  activities  have  been  ini- 
tiated with  the  objective  of  compiling  data 
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and  performing  analyses  for  selection  in 
mid- 1985  of  both  a  reactor  concept  and  a 
site  for  future  construction  to  t)e  recom- 
mended by  DOE  to  the  President.  These 
studies  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  NPR 
issue  can  be  considered  properly  during  the 
FV  1986  budget  cycle. 

At  present.  NPR  tasks  have  been  initiated 
in  four  principal  areas:  preparation  of  cost 
estimates  which  are  reactor  concept  specific 
and  site  specific,  development  of  safely 
studies,  evaluation  of  required  support  fa- 
cilities, and  compilation  of  environmental 
data.  Also,  an  NPR  project  office  has  been 
established  at  DOE  Headquarters  to 
manage  the  study  activities,  staffed  princi- 
pally with  supporting  personnel  from  each 
of  the  candidate  sites.  The  NPR  tasks  have 
been  initiated  using  primarily  a  combination 
of  the  operating  contractors  at  the  candi- 
date sites,  temporary  technical  working 
groups  including  other  DOE  contractor  per 
sonnel.  and  the  NPR  project  office  staff. 

Based  on  my  August  9.  1983.  guidance  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Defense  Pro- 
grams and  my  September  1983  discussion 
with  you.  I  requested  that  information  be 
developed  fully  on  alternative  reactor  con- 
cepts and  sites.  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest and  reflecting  comments  provided  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in  a 
Septeml>er  6.  1983.  letter,  we  are  now  evalu 
ating  three  principal  candidate  sites:  Idaho. 
Hanford.  and  Savannah  River  (ID.  RL.  and 
SR).  Additionally,  on  March  15,  1984,  Sena 
tor  Baker  requested  that  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  site  be  considered  and  the 
information  available  on  that  site  is  being 
reviewed.  Three  candidate  reactor  concepts 
are  also  being  evaluated:  heavy  water  reac- 
tor, light  water  reactor,  and  high  tempera- 
ture gas-cooled  reactor. 

Additionally,  in  accordance  with  com- 
ments provided  in  Mr.  Price's  September  13. 

1983.  letter  on  the  NPR,  the  environmental 
impact  statement  (EIS)  has  not  yet  been  ini- 
tiated. There  have  been  suljsequent  discus- 
sions l)etween  our  staffs  and  testimony 
before    your    committee    on    February    29. 

1984,  in  which  additional  information  was 
conveyed  on  the  advantages  that  prepara- 
tion of  the  EIS  would  provide  to  us  in  this 
decision  process  and  the  need  to  initiate  the 
EIS  preparation  promptly.  As  indicated  in 
these  discussions,  preparation  of  the  EIS  at 
this  time  offers:  an  orderly  approach  for 
considering  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages associated  with  each  NPR  concept/ 
site  alternative  as  well  as  the  need  date,  the 
most  efficient  mechanism  for  obtaining 
public  involvement  in  the  decision  process, 
and  the  best  means  for  reducing  the  risk  of 
any  potential  future  project  delays  stem- 
ming from  requirements  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  process.  The  EIS  is 
also  one  of  the  principal  items  needed  to 
enable  us  to  respond  to  your  request  to  pro- 
vide a  reactor  concept,  site  and  cost  estimate 
proposal  for  congressional  consideration. 
Accordingly,  we  are  now  proposing  to  initi- 
ate the  EIS  for  the  NPR. 

With  regard  to  the  need  dale  for  the  NPR. 
additional  studies  are  currently  ongoing 
aimed  at  extending  the  useful  lifetimes  of 
the  existing  Savannah  River  reactors  and 
the  Richland  N  Reactor  and  reducing  the 
uncertainty  concerning  when  we  can  no 
longer  depend  on  these  reactors.  The.se 
studies  address  the  design  features  and  op- 
erating requirements  which  could  be  expect- 
ed to  limit  reactor  lifetime  and  the  types  of 
renovations  and  equipment  modifications 
which  would  be  required  for  these  reactors 
to  continue  to  operate  reliably  for  as  long  as 


feasible.  No  specific  design  feature  has  been 
identified  as  yet  which  would  end  the  useful 
life  of  the  Savannah  River  reactors.  Howev- 
er, they  will  be  more  than  40  years  old  by 
the  time  an  NPR  could  be  completed  and 
there  is  an  increasing  risk  that  the  oper- 
ational reliability  of  these  aging  facilities 
will  be  inadequate  by  that  time.  The  Rich- 
land N  Reactor  is  expected  to  reach  the  end 
of  ius  useful  life  by  the  time  an  NPR  could 
be  completed  unless  extensive  and  very 
costly  renovations  are  undertaken  to  accom- 
modate the  fundamental  design  problem  of 
irradiation-induced  swelling  of  the  graphite 
moderator  and  the  effects  of  irradiation  in- 
duced degradation  of  the  mechanical  prop- 
erties of  the  pressure  tubes.  The  feasibility 
of  such  renovations  on  this  large  scale  ha*, 
not  been  demonstrated. 

Although  it  previously  has  been  po.sslble 
to  perform  most  of  the  NPR  work  using  a 
combination  of  operating  contractors  at  the 
candidate  sites,  temporary  technical  work- 
ing groups,  and  special  committees,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  substantial  addi- 
tional support  and  expertise  is  required.  We 
propose  to  proceed  promptly  to  contract  for 
these  services.  Specialized  support  is  re- 
quired for  assembling  cost  data  and  prepar- 
ing the  necessary  reactor  concept  specific 
and  site  specific  cost  estimates  to  permit 
comparison  of  the  alternatives  on  a  uniform 
basis.  Also,  specialized  additional  support  is 
required  for  compiling  environmental 
Impact  data  to  permit  comparison  of  the 
candidate  sites  on  a  uniform  basis,  perform- 
ing safety  analyses  including  risk  asse.ss- 
mcnts,  and  preparing  environmental  docu- 
mentation, such  as  the  EIS. 

The  estimated  cost  for  these  NPR  activi- 
ties totals  approximately  $22. 5M  during  FY 
1984  and  1985.  When  the  FY  1984  budget 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress,  we  did  not 
have  a  firm  DOE  plan  covering  the  studies 
neces.sary  for  recommending  a  reactor  con- 
cept and  site  to  the  President  in  mid-FY 
1985.  Accordingly,  we  had  initially  estimat- 
ed that  only  $5M  would  be  needed  for  NPR 
activities   in   FY    1984.   In   the  planned   FY 

1984  House  Authorization  Bill,  only  $2M 
was  to  be  recommended.  With  the  plan  for 
NPR  studies  now  firm  and  initial  activities 
underway,  we  are  able  to  estimate  that 
$17. 5M  of  the  $22.5M  total  will  be  required 
in  FY  1984  to  proceed  efficiently  for  a  mld- 

1985  reactor  concept  and  site  recommenda- 
tion. The  balance  of  approximately  $5M 
would  be  required  early  m  FY  1985. 

The  funding  for  NPR  activities  is  con- 
tained in  our  supporting  services  budget  ac- 
count, and  we  will  need  to  rea-ssign  funds 
and  delay  up  to  $12.5M  of  lower  priority 
work  to  accommodate  the  increased  NPR 
work.  Among  the  Items  we  expect  to  delay 
are  the  purchase  of  spare  equipment  and 
materials  for  the  FAST  (Fluorinel)  project 
at  ID.  design  studies  for  retubing  the  steam 
boilers  for  the  N  Reactor  at  RL,  and  work  in 
support  of  restoration  projects  at  SR.  We 
consider  the  NPR  activities  very  high  priori- 
ty, and  we  propo.se  to  accept  the  impacts  on 
these  other  parts  of  the  nuclear  materials 
production  program  to  support  the  NPR 
studies. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  strong  sup- 
port of  DOE'S  defense  programs  which  serve 
such  a  vital  function  in  helping  to  meet  our 
national  security  needs.  Please  advi.se  me  if 
you  have  any  questions  or  concerns  about 
any  aspect  of  these  propo.sed  NPR  activities. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  Paul  Hodel. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  address  several  questions  to 


the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Domenici.  re- 
garding the  effect  of  section  1014  of  S. 
2723.  That  provision  would  earmark  30 
percent  of  the  receipts  from  the  naval 
petroleum  reserve  in  fiscal  year  1985 
to  be  credited  to  the  national  defense 
stockpile  transaction  fund  under  func- 
tion 050.  The  effect  of  this  provision  is 
to  transfer  the  credit  for  these  re- 
ceipts from  the  energy  function  (270) 
to  the  defense  function  (050). 

I  believe  that  this  represents  a  dif- 
ference from  the  earlier  assumption  of 
the  Budget  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  correct.  The  assumption  for 
the  purpose  of  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion is  that  these  receipts  are  credited 
against  the  energy  function, 

Mr,  McCLURE.  My  next  question  is 
this.  Under  existing  law,  these  naval 
petroleum  reserve  receipts  are  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  and  serve, 
therefore,  to  lower  the  budget  spend- 
ing totals.  It  is  my  assumption  that 
the  intent  of  section  1014  is  to  make 
30  percent  of  these  receipts  available 
to  the  national  defense  stockpile 
transaction  fund  so  that  they  may  be 
used,  as  prescribed  by  law,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  fund.  If  that  assumption 
is  correct  and  all  other  elements  of  the 
budget  occur  as  envisaged  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
would  the  aggregate  spending  levels  in 
the  budget  resolution  be  exceeded? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  On  the  basis  of  the 
assumptions  stated,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  aggregate  spending  levels 
contained  in  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion, as  passed  by  the  Senate,  would  be 
exceeded  by  an  amount  equal  to  30 
percent  of  naval  petroleum  reserve  re- 
ceipts, which  I  understand  to  be  about 
$295  million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Then  here  is  my 
principal  question.  If  section  1014  were 
enacted  into  law,  would  the  spending 
overage  cited  by  the  Senator  have  to 
be  absorbed  by  reducing  appropria- 
tions for  function  270  energy  pro- 
grams within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  is  "No."  Enactment 
of  section  1040  would  not  cause  the 
Budget  Committee's  section  302(a) 
"crosswalk  "  allocation  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  under  the  first 
budget  resolution  to  be  changed  in  any 
way,  and  that  allocation  is  the  target 
for  the  appropriation  bills  handled  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  could  thus 
proceed  with  appropriations  for 
energy  programs  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  budget  resolution. 

The  only  way  that  appropriations 
could  be  affected— and  this  would 
apply  to  all  appropriations,  not  just 
those   for   energy— is   that   after   the 


second  budget  resolution  is  operative 
in  the  fall,  a  point  of  order  can  be 
made  under  section  311  of  the  Budget 
Act  against  any  legislation  that  would 
breach  the  budget  spending  totals. 

OLYMPIC  SITE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er today,  the  Senate  voted  on  Senator 
Bradley  "te  amendment  regarding  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  facility 
for  the  Olympic  games.  I  wish  the 
record  to  show  that  had  I  been  here  I 
would  have  voted  for  that  resolution. 

When  that  vote  occurred,  I  was  at 
Fort  McNair  addressing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  National  Security 
Porum  for  Women.  This  gathering  of 
approximately  500  representatives  of 
women's  groups  that  focus  on  busi- 
ness, economic,  political,  ethnic,  and 
social  issues  had,  some  time  ago,  asked 
me  to  speak  to  them  regarding  "Con- 
gressional Responsibility  for  the  De- 
fense Budget."  The  overall  theme  of 
their  2-day  seminar  is  "the  Defense 
Budget  and  National  Security." 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  do  not  take 
lightly  my  responsibilities  in  the 
Senate  and  have  established  a  near- 
perfected  attendance  for  votes.  Today, 
when  I  was  notified  that  the  vote  on 
Senator  Bradley's  amendment  had 
begun,  it  was  apparent  that  I  would 
not  be  able  to  return  in  time. 

Though  I  regret  missing  that  vote.  I 
do  not  regret  the  excellent  inter- 
change of  ideas  on  many  current  de- 
fense issues  that  I  enjoyed  with  this 
group.  My  audience  was  well  informed 
and  well  prepared.  Indeed.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  how  closely  many  in 
the  group  were  following  our  current 
debate.  Our  exchange  was  highly  ben- 
eficial to, me  and.  I  hope,  also  to  them. 


ORD 


ERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  1  1  A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
the  morning  business,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  this  morning,  it  re- 
convene at  11  a.m.  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  KOR  THE  RECOGNITIOM  OF  CERTAIN 
SENATORS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  special 
orders  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  for 
each  of  the  following:  Senator  Domen- 
ici. Senator  Proxmire.  and  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  DESIGNATING  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  special  orders, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond   the   hour  of   12  noon,   with 


statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM   12  NOON  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
sta'  in  recess  between  the  hours  of 
12  i -^n  and  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  it  is  my  assumption  that  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
2723,  the  bill  which  we  are  presently 
considering.  That  will  be  the  pending 
business  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  2  min- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  COOK 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
fine  examples  of  courage  and  compas- 
sion will  be  on  display  on  June  30 
when  the  29th  Annual  Blue  Gold  All 
Star  Football  Classic  is  played  at  the 
University  of  Delaware  Stadium.  The 
game  is  played  each  year  to  benefit 
the  mentally  retarded  citizens  of  Dela- 
ware. The  motto  of  the  event  is,  "We 
play  that  they  may  learn,"  and  seldom 
has  such  a  worthy  cause  been  aided  by 
such  fine  young  people  as  this  year. 

Charles  Cook  has  been  deaf  since 
birth.  Mr.  President,  learning  is  tough, 
at  least  at  one  time  or  another,  for 
most  kids  who  can  hear.  The  struggle 
to  learn  for  a  deaf  child  is  always  diffi- 
cult. Charles  aggressively  sought  the 
education  that  comes  more  eagerly  to 
his  peers.  He  attended  the  Sterck 
School  for  the  Hearing  Impaired  and 
successfully  earned  his  high  school  di- 
ploma. But  Charles  wanted  to  do  more 
than  just  learn  what  his  peers  were 
learning.  He  wanted  to  play  football, 
just  like  any  other  high  school  kid 
could. 

Charles  has  overcome  his  handicap 
in  the  classroom  and  on  the  football 
field  as  well.  He  played  for  the  Glas- 
gow High  School  football  team  for  4 
years,  and  was  selected  to  be  on  the 
gold  team  in  the  Blue  Gold  Classic.  To 
make  his  high  school  team  was  quite 
an  accomplishment;  to  make  an  all- 
star  team  is  truly  remarkable. 

Charles  has  more  than  overcome  his 
handicap— he  has  worked  to  help 
others.  He  participates  in  the  Hand-to- 


Hand  Program,  and  will  be  giving  of 
himself  by  appearing  in  the  Blue  Gold 
Classic.  His  achievements  give  new 
meaning  to  the  words  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt: 

It  Is  far  better  to  dare  mighty  things  and 
to  enjoy  your  hour  of  triumph,  even  though 
it  may  be  checkered  occasionally  by  failure, 
than  to  take  stock  with  those  poor  souls 
who  neither  enjoy  much  nor  suffer  much, 
because  they  live  in  a  gray  twilight  that 
knows  neither  victory  nor  defeat. 

Charles  Cook  will  never  live  in  that 
gray  twilight. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  no'L  be  able  to 
root  for  or  against  either  team,  but  I 
will  be  at  the  game,  cheering  for 
Charles  Cook  and  all  the  other  play- 
ers, supporters,  and  organizers  who 
make  this  great  event  possible.  I  ap- 
plaud their  generosity. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GENE 
BRECKENRIDGE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
fine  examples  of  courage  and  compas- 
sion will  be  on  display  on  June  30 
when  the  29th  Annual  Blue  Gold  All 
Star  Football  Classic  is  played  at  the 
University  of  Delaware  Stadium.  The 
game  is  played  each  year  to  benefit 
the  mentally  retarded  citizens  of  Dela- 
ware. The  motto  of  the  event  is.  "We 
play  that  they  may  learn."  and  seldom 
has  such  a  worthy  cause  been  aided  by 
such  fine  young  people  as  this  year. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  vocation 
of  every  man  and  woman  is  to  serve 
other  people."  Gene  Breckenridge 
gives  new  definition  to  those  words. 

Gene  has  been  an  interpreter  for 
one  of  the  participants  in  the  game, 
Charles  Cook,  who  has  been  deaf  since 
birth.  Charles  was  able  to  make  it  to 
this  game  in  large  part  because  of  the 
help  of  Gene. 

Gene  has  gone  far  beyond  the  call  to 
help  Charles  reach  his  full  potential. 
He  has  gone  with  Charles  to  the  prac- 
tices, the  games,  the  team  meetings, 
the  banquets,  and  the  other  functions 
that  make  up  a  young  student  ath- 
lete's life. 

Gene  has  put  his  time  and  talent  to 
use  in  a  way  that  helped  someone  else 
make  the  most  of  his  life.  In  doing  so, 
he  has  made  the  most  out  of  his.  He 
must  feel  great  satisfaction  in  seeing 
Charles  play  football,  particularly  in 
an  all-star  game,  and  particularly  for 
so  good  a  cause.  That  satisfaction  is 
richly  deserved. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  be  able  to 
root  for  or  against  either  team,  but  I 
will  be  at  the  game,  cheering  for  Gene 
Breckenridge  and  all  the  other  sup- 
porters and  for  the  organizers  who 
make  this  great  event  possible.  I  ap- 
plaud their  generosity. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  QUILL 

Mr.    BIDEN.    Mr.    President,    some 
fine  examples  of  courage  and  compas- 
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sion  will  be  on  display  on  June  30 
when  the  29th  Annual  Blue  Gold  All 
Star  Football  Classic  is  played  at  the 
University  of  Delaware  Stadium.  The 
game  is  played  each  year  to  benefit 
the  mentally  retarded  citizens  of  Dela- 
ware. The  motto  of  the  event  is.  "We 
play  that  they  may  learn."  and  seldom 
has  such  a  worthy  cause  been  aided  by 
such  fine  young  people  as  this  year. 

Last  fall,  during  the  football  season, 
Jim  Quill,  a  guard  and  linebacker  for 
the  St.  Marks  High  School  Spartans, 
learned  that  he  had  lymphatic  cancer. 
He  spent  much  of  last  fall  and  winter 
in  New  York  City  at  the  Sloane-Ket- 
tering  Cancer  Center.  Initial  progno- 
ses were  not  very  favorable,  but  Jim 
did  not  give  up.  Responding  to  the 
challenge.  Jim  underwent  chemother- 
apy in  an  attempt  to  slow  down  the 
disease,  and  anyone  who  has  ever  had 
a  loved  one  go  through  that  form  of 
treatment  knows  how  exhausting  and 
debilitating  it  can  be.  Still.  Jim  worked 
hard  to  keep  himself  in  the  best  physi- 
cal shape  he  could. 

Jim's  chances  of  beating  his  disease 
have  risen  to  80  percent,  according  to 
his  doctors.  The  time  and  effort  he 
spent  keeping  his  body  in  good  shape 
during  his  convalescence  has  paid 
off— he  is  in  good  enough  condition  to 
play  in  the  Blue  Gold  Classic. 

It  has  been  said  that  perfect  cour- 
age is  to  do  unwitnessed  what  we 
should  be  capable  of  doing  before  all 
the  world."  The  determination  shown 
by  Jim  in  fighting  his  illness  is  an  ex- 
ample of  such  courage.  By  appearing 
in  the  clsissic.  Jim  is  showing  that  he  is 
concerned  for  others,  despite  his  own 
immense  difficulties.  I  am  moved  by 
his  achievements,  and  by  his  attitude 
toward  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  be  able  to 
root  for  or  against  either  team,  but  I 
will  be  at  the  game,  cheering  for  Jim 
Quill  and  all  the  other  players,  sup- 
porters, and  organizers  who  make  this 
great  event  possible.  I  applaud  their 
generosity. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


United  Slates  announced  that  on  June 
15,  1984,  he  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  285.  Joinl  re.solution  lo  de.signate 
June  13,  1984.  a.s    Harmon  Killebrew  Day  ' 

S.J.  Res.  296.  Joinl  resolution  to  designate 
June  14.  1984  as    Baltic  FYeedom  Day.  ' 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  Chiles: 
S.   Res.   410.   Resolution   to  designate  the 
week  of  October  14.  1984  through  October 
20.  1984.  as     National  Honey  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  905 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  905.  a  bill  entitled  the  "National 
Archives  and  Records  Administration 
Act  of  1983." 

S.   1578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1578,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws 
to  local  governments. 

S.    16  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1615.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  au- 
thorize payment  for  occupational 
therapy  services  under  part  B  of  the 
medicare  program. 

S.    18  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1816,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act.  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  and  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  of  1939,  to  improve 
the  labeling  of  textile  fiber  and  wool 
products. 

S.    1841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1841,  a  bill  lo  promote 
research  and  development,  encourage 
innovation,  stimulate  trade,  and  make 
necessary  and  appropriate  amend- 
menUs  to  the  antitrust,  patent,  and 
copyright  laws. 

S.  2190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2190,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981 


to  provide  protection  for  agricultural 
purchasers  of  farm  products. 

S.  2266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2266,  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

S.  2353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2353,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  one-half  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  a  self-employed  taxpayer  for  his  or 
her  health  insurance  premiums  will  be 
allowed  as  a  business  deduction. 

S.  2436 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Goldwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2436,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  of  funds  for  activities 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2470 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Jepsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2470,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  national 
security  by  allowing  access  to  certain 
Federal  criminal  history  records. 

S.  2488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
name  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Huddleston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2488,  a  bill  to  terminate 
the  effect  of  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  that  require  bilin- 
gual ballots  and  election  materials. 

S.  2600 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2600.  a  bill  to  reduce  tax  rates  in  a 
manner  that  is  fair  to  all  taxpayers 
and  to  simplify  the  tax  laws  by  elimi- 
nating most  credits,  deductions,  and 
exclusions. 

S.  2623 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2623.  a  bill  to  implement  the  Montreal 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Un- 
lawful Acts  Against  the  Safety  of  Ci- 
vilian Aviation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2624 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2624,  a  bill  to  implement  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  Against  the  Taking 
of  Hostages. 

S.  2625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


2625,  a  bill  to  permit  the  payment  of 
rewards  for  information  concerning 
terrorist  acts. 

S.  2S26 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2626.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  training, 
supporting,  or  inducing  of  terrorism, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2679 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2679,  a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  with  re- 
spect to  brokered  deposits. 

S.  2719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2719,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  withhold  a  percentage  of  the 
apportionment  of  certain  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  to  be  made  to  any 
State  which  does  not  establish  a  mini- 
mum drinking  age  of  21  years. 

S.  2735 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2735,  a  bill 
to  rescind  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Energy  Security  Reserve  by  the  1980 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2738 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TntraMOND,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2738,  a  bill  to  provide 
State  and  local  governments  greater 
flexibility  and  self-determination  in 
addressing  how  specific  highway  needs 
can  best  be  met. 

S.  2766 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DixoN],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2766,  a  bill  to  amend 
Chapter  44,  Title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and 
importation  of  armor  piercing  ammu- 
nition. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  5,  a  joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  relating  to  Federal 
budget  procedures. 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 


[Mr.  Jepsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  97,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  on  public  grounds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  its  environs, 
in  honor  and  commemoration  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  the  allied  forces 
who  served  in  the  Korean  war. 

senate  concurrent  resolution  1  2  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hart], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire].  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  121,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  nondelivery  in  the 
Soviet  Union  of  certain  mail  from  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  121, 
supra. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  410-DES- 
IGNATING  NATIONAL  HONEY 
WEEK 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  410 

Whereas  the  farmers  of  this  country 
produce  greater  quantities  and  a  greater  va- 
riety of  food  than  any  other  country; 

Whereas  almost  one-third  of  this  total 
food  production  comes  from  plants  which 
reQuire  or  are  benefited  by  insect  pollina- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  honeybee  is  the  most  impor- 
tant pollinating  insect  and  the  only  one  that 
can  be  readily  managed  by  man:  and 

Whereas  most  beekeepers  must  depend  on 
the  sale  of  honey  to  stay  in  business:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  joins  with  the 
American  Beekeeping  Federation  in  desig- 
nating and  promoting  the  week  of  October 
14,  1984.  through  October  20.  1984.  as  Na- 
tional Honey  Week",  and  urges  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  contri- 
bution of  the  honeybee  to  our  well-being. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  1985 


PERCY  AMENDMENT  NO.  3228 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PERCY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2723)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
prescribe  personnel  levels  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  to  authorize  certain  construction 


at  military  installations  for  such  fiscal 
year,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  nation- 
al security  programs  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page   128,   between   lines   12  and   13, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 
report  by  the  secretary  of  the  army  on 

boiler  plant  consolidation  projects  in 

THE      fifth     corps.      UNITED      STATES      ARMY, 
EUROPE 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  not  later  than  March  1. 
1985.  an  interim  report  on  the  program  for 
the  installation  of  21  United  States  manu- 
factured boilers  procured  in  1982  for  utiliza- 
tion as  Government  Furnished  Equipment 
in  boiler  plant  consolidation  projects  at  in- 
stallations of  the  Fifth  Corps,  United  States 
Army.  Europe.  The  report  shall  compare 
the  performance,  effectiveness,  and  cost  of 
all  such  Government  Furnished  Equipment 
boilers  installed  at  installations  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  United  States  Army,  Europe,  as  of 
the  reporting  date  with  comparable  foreign  • 
made  boilers  installed  at  all  installations  of 
the  United  States  Army,  Europe,  during  the 
same  time  period. 

(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  in- 
stallation of  the  last  of  the  21  Government 
Furnished  Equipment  boilers  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  submit  a  final  report  to  the  commit- 
tees referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  which  com- 
pares the  performance,  effectiveness,  and 
cost  of  the  21  Government  Furnished 
Equipment  boilers  with  comparable  foreign 
Contractor  Furnished  Equipment  boilers  in- 
stalled at  all  installations  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Europe. 

ROTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3229 

Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nunn, 
and  Mr.  Glenn)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  27.  after  line  14.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

POLICY  ON  ARMAMENTS  COOPERATION  WITH 
NATO  MEMBER  COUNTRIES 

Not  later  than  December  1,  1984.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  setting  forth  a 
comprehensive  plan  by  which  the  United 
States  and  NATO  member  countries  may 
achieve  the  objectives  of  section  1122(b)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1983. 


NUNN  AMENDMENT  NO.  3230 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  NUNN  submitted  an  amendment 

intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 

bill  S.  2723.  supra;  as  follows: 
On   page   128.   between   lines   12  and   13. 

insert  the  following  new  section: 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  NATO  CONVENTIONAL 
CAPABILITY 

Sec  .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  should  improve  its  conventional  de- 
fense capability  so  as  to  lengthen  the  time 
period  that  Western  Europe  can  be  defend- 
ed adequately  by  conventional  forces  with- 
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out  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  parly- 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  event  of  a 
non-nuclear  attack  on  any  NATO  memtxr 
country.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  in 
creasing  defense  spending,  improving  con- 
vential  sustainability.  and  providing  support 
facilities  in  Western  Europe  for  rapid  rein 
forcements  from  the  United  States  are  cru 
cial  to  accomplishing  that  objective. 

<b)  after  September  30.  1985.  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an  authori- 
zation contained  in  this  or  any  subsequent 
Act  may  be  sued  to  support  an  end  strength 
level  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  assigned  to  permanent 
duty  ashore  in  European  member  nations  of 
NATO  at  any  level  exceeding  a  permanent 
ceiling  of  326,414 

(O  Beginning  on  December  31.  1987.  and 
ending  December  31.  1989.  the  permanent 
ceiling  prescribed  in  subsection  ibi  shall  be 
reduced  effective  December  31  each  year  by 
30.000  unless,  during  the  previous  calendar 
year,  member  nations  of  NATO,  other  than 
the  United  States,  have  increased  their  de- 
fense spending  by  an  aggregate  average  of 
at  least  3  percent,  after  inflation,  as  meas- 
ured in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  the  allied  contribution  to  the 
common  defense  required  by  section  1001. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
the  reduction  required  by  subsection  <c)  for 
any  calendar  year  if  he  certifies  to  Congress 
in  writing  that,  during  the  previous  calen- 
dar year,  member  nations  of  NATO  (other 
than  the  United  Statesi  have  accomplished 
the  following  objectives 

(1)  Those  member  nations  of  NATO 
(other  than  the  United  States)  who  have 
committed  forces  to  the  Center  Region  have 
placed  on  firm  order,  or  accepted  delivery 
of.  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  air  and 
ground  munitions  so  as  to  reduce,  on  an  av- 
erage. 20  percent  of  the  gap  between  the 
goal,  as  established  in  NATO  Ministerial 
Guidance,  of  30  days  supply  and  the  level  of 
such  munitions  available  in  the  Center 
Region  of  NATO  as  of  January  1.  1985 

(2)  Member  nations  of  NATO  (other  than 
the  United  States)  have  increased  the 
number  of  minimum  essential  and  emergen- 
cy operating  facilities  and  semihardened  air- 
craft shelters  in  Western  Europe  .so  as  to 
reduce,  on  an  average.  20  percent  of  the  gap 
Ijetween  the  numl>er  of  such  facilities  and 
shelters  available  on  January  1.  1985.  and 
the  number  required  by  NATO  Ministerial 
Guidance  to  suppwrt.  under  NATO/SHAPE 
standards,  the  annual  commitment  of 
United  States  reinforcing  tactical  aircraft  in 
the  previous  years  Defense  Planning  Ques- 
tionnaire (DPQ)  Respon.se  Such  reduction 
in  the  gap  must  be  accomplished  by  real  in 
creased  spending  and  may  not  be  met  by 
reallocation  within  existing  spending  levels 
of  infrastructure  funds. 

(3)  The  Supreme   Allied  Commander   in 
Europe  has  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  De 
fense  in  writing  that  in  the  previous  calen 
dar   year   the    memtier    nations    of    NATO 
(other  than  the  United  States)  have  under 
taken  significant  measures  to  improve  their 
conventional   defense   capacity   which   con 
tributes  to  lengthening  the  time  period  be- 
tween an  armed  conventional  attack  on  any 
NATO  country  and  the  time  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  would  have  to  request 
the  release  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  unable 
to  certify  to  the  Congress  that  memt)er  na- 
tions of  NATO  (Other  than  the  United 
Slates)  have  met  all  three  objectives  of  sub- 
section (d)  in  any  calendar  year,  but  is  able 
to  certify  that  some  of  those  objectives  have 


been  met.  the  permanent  ceiling  prescribed 
in  subsection  (c)  shall  be  reduced  as  follows; 

(1 )  If  the  Secretary  certifies  to  the  Con 
gre.ss  that  one  of  the  three  objectives  has 
been  met.  the  permanent  ceiling  shall  be  re- 
duced by  20.000 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  certifies  that  two  of 
the  three  objectives  have  bc-en  met.  the  per- 
manent ceiling  shall  be  reduced  by  10.000. 

(fi  Whenever  a  reduction  in  the  perma 
nent  ceiling  is  required  to  be  made  under 
this  section  in  any  year,  such  reduction 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  reduction  in  the 
celling  required  to  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion in  any  previous  year. 

ig)(li  Not  later  than  March  1  In  each  of 
the  calendar  years  1985  through  1988.  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives  a 
report  on  the  status,  as  of  January  1  of  the 
year  in  which  the  report  is  submitted,  of  the 
following  matters: 

(A)  The  number  of  days  of  supply  of  the 
ground  and  aerial  munitions  in  hand  or  on 
order  of  the  member  nations  of  NATO 
(Other  than  the  United  States)  which  have 
committed  forces  to  the  Center  Region. 

(B)  The  number  of  facilities  and  semihar- 
dened aircraft  shelters  completed  or  under 
construction  as  they  relate  to  the  United 
States  commitment  of  reinforcing  aircraft 
in  the  United  States  Defen.se  Planning 
Questionnaire  (DPQ)  Response  of  the  previ- 
ous year. 

(O  The  measures  taken  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  sub.section  (d)(3). 

(2)  The  March  1985  report  shall  establish 
the  baseline  for  measuring  the  annual  per- 
formance of  member  nations  of  NATO 
(Other  than  the  United  States)  in  meeting 
the  objectives  established  in  subsections 
(did)  and  (d)(2i;  the  March  1986  report 
shall  describe  and  employ,  on  a  trial  basis, 
the  methodology  to  be  u.sed. 

(3)  The  report  required  Dy  this  sub.section 
shall  also  include  an  a.s.se.ssment  as  to 
whether  the  reduction  of  the  gaps  in: 

(A)  air  and  ground  munitions  was  accom- 
plished by  reallocation  of  funds  within  ex- 
isting  or  planned  spending  levels,  and 

(B)  minimum  essential  and  emergency  op- 
erating facilities,  and  semi-hardened  air- 
craft shelters  were  accomplished  by  real  in- 
crea.sed  spending  or  by  reallocation  within 
existing  spending  levels  of  infrastructure 
funds. 

(4)(A)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  submission  to  the  Congress,  but  not 
later  than  March  1.  1985.  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  status  and 
cost  of  the  United  States  commitment  to 
NATO  as  reflected  in  the  DPQ  Respon.se 
and  m  the  defense  budget  request.  The 
report  shall  be  an  annual  update  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Report  on  United 
States  Exp«'nditures  in  Support  of  NATO", 
first  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  June  1984 
pursuant  to  section  1107  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1984  (Public 
Law  98  94;  97  Stat  677).  and  shall  include 
not  only  the  information  required  by  that 
section  but  also  information  which  specifi- 
cally identifies  those  items  in  the  Secretary 
of  Defenses  procurement  budget  request 
that  are  in  support  of  United  States  forces 
committed  to  or  earmarked  for  NATO. 

(B)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  include  in  such  report  an  assessment 
of  the  performance  of  the  members  of 
NATO  (other  than  the  United  States)  in  the 
following  areas: 


(I)  Allied  contributions  to  the  common  de- 
fense (this  requirement  is  satisfied  by  sub- 
mi-ssion  of  the  report  required  by  section 
1001). 

(ii)  Improvement  in  sustainability  and 
support  for  United  States  reinforcing  tacti- 
cal aircraft  (this  requirement  is  satisfied  by 
submi.ssion  of  the  report  required  by  subsec- 
tion (g)). 

(ill)  Meeting  NATO  force  goals. 

(IV)  Increasing  NATO  infrastructure  fund- 
ing. 

(V)  Improvements  in  air  base  defenses. 
(vi)  Increasing  trained  manpower  levels. 

particularly  reserves. 

(vii)  Increasing  war  reserve  material. 

(viii)  Improving  initial  defense  capability. 

(ix)  Improving  NATO's  ability  to  neutral- 
ize enemy  follow-on  forces,  particularly  use 
of  emerging  technologies. 

(X)  Improvements  in  mine/counter  mine 
capability. 

(xi)  Improvements  in  offensive  counter  air 
capability. 

(h)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that  a  viable 

two-way  street"  of  defense  procurement 
improves  NATO  interoperability  and  there- 
fore is  important  to  overall  improvements  in 
conventional  defense. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
section  116(a)  for  the  activities  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Test  and  Evaluation.  Defense,  the  Di- 
rector may  utilize  an  additional  amount,  not 
to  exceed  $50,000,000.  to  acquire  certain 
types  of  weapons,  subsystems,  and  muni- 
tions of  European  NATO  manufacture  (in- 
cluding submunitions  and  dispensers;  anti- 
tank and  anti-armor  guided  missiles;  mines; 
runway-cratering  devices;  torpedoes;  mortar 
systems;  light  armored  vehicles;  and  high- 
velocity  anti-tank  guns)  for  side-by-side  test- 
ing with  comparable  United  States  manu- 
factured items.  Such  additional  amount 
shall  be  derived  from  any  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained 
in  this  Act. 

(i)(l)  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the 
event  of  a  declaration  of  war  or  an  armed 
attack  on  any  NATO  member  country. 

(2)  This  .section  may  be  waived  by  the 
President  If  he  declared  an  emergency  and 
immediately  inlorms  the  Congress  of  his 
action  and  the  reasons  therefor. 


SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  3231 

Mr.  SYMMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section; 

Sec  .  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  continue  in  its 
relations  with  the  Government  of  Cuba  the 
policy  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Resolution  enti- 
tled A  Joint  Re.solution  Expressing  the  De- 
termination of  the  United  States  with  Re- 
spect to  the  Situation  In  Cuba,'  passed  bv 
the  Senate  on  September  20.  1962  and  by 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  on  September 
26.  1962.  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  3.  1962  (76  Stat.  697)  as  fol- 
lows:". 


Add  at  the  end  of  the  Symms  amendment 
the  following; 

Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  E>octrine  in  1823,  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  consid- 
er any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  'To  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  Hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety",  and 

Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  "anarmed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  States,  and.  consequently,  each 
one  of  said  contracting  parties  undertakes 
to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  recognized  by  article 
51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations", 
and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  of  Punta  Del 
Este  in  January  1962  declared:  "The  present 
Government  of  Cuba  has  identified  itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist  ide- 
ology, has  established  a  political,  economic, 
and  social  system  based  on  that  doctrine, 
and  accepts  military  assistance  from  extra- 
continental  Communist  powers,  including 
even  the  threat  of  military  intervention  in 
America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union", 
and  Whereas  the  international  Communist 
movement  has  increasingly  extended  into 
Cuba,  its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  influence;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  is  determined— 

(a)  to  pnevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  thie  hemisphere; 

(b)  to  pnevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  sectirity  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination." 


SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  3232 

Mr.  SYMMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  3231  proposed 
by  him  (and  others)  to  the  bill  S.  2723, 
supra:  as  follows: 


BRADLEY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3233 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Glenn, 
and  Mr.  Riegle)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows:       I 

Since  the  Olympic  games,  which  were 
begun  more  than  2.000  years  ago  in  Greece 
to  foster  peace  and  goodwill  among  the  city 
slates,  have  more  and  more  frequently 
become  an  arena  not  for  sport  but  for  na- 
tions to  further  their  own  t>olitical  goals: 

Since  it  is  the  athletes  who  suffer  when 
nations  u3e  the  Olympic  games  for  propa- 
ganda purposes: 

Since  when  nations  boycott  the  Olympics 
it  deprives  the  participating  athletes  from 
pitting  their  strength,  skill,  and  endurance 
against  all  of  their  competitors  to  determine 
the  best  in  the  world: 

Since  the  participants  in  Olympic  games 
form  friendships  that  cross  political  and  ge- 
ographic Orders  and  lead  to  l)€tter  world 
understanding; 

Since  many  millions  of  people  across  this 
Nation  believe  that  the  Olympic  games 
should  be  insulated  as  much  as  possible 
from  politics;  Now,  therefore,  be  it  declared 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  Ihe  International  Olympic 
Committee  should  establish  a  permanent  fa- 
cility for  the  Olympic  games  on  a  site  that  is 
suitable  for  insulating  the  games  from  the 
unwarranted  and  disruptive  international 
politics  that  have  plagued  the  games  in 
recent  years. 


SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  3234 

Mr.  SYMMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment (as  modified)  to  the  bill  S.  2723, 
supra,  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section; 

"SiEc.  .  It  is  declared  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  Cuba  the 
policy  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Resolution  enti- 
tled "A  Joint  Resolution  Expressing  the  De- 
termination of  the  United  States  with  Re- 
spect to  the  Situation  in  Cuba."  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  September  20.  1962  and  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  September 
26,  1962,  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  3.  1962  (76  Stat.  697)  as  fol- 
lows:". 

Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823.  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  consid- 
er any  attempt  on  the  pan  of  European 
powers  "To  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  Hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety",  and 

Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  "an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  States,  and.  consequently,  each 
one  of  the  said  contracting  parties  under- 
takes to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the 
exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  recognized  by  arti- 
cle 51  of  the  Charier  of  the  United  Na- 
tions", and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  of  Punta  del 
Este  in  January  1962  declared;  "The  present 
Government  of  Cuba  has  identified  itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist  ide- 
ology, has  established  a  political,  economic. 
and  social  system  based  on  that  doctrine. 
and  accepts  military  assistance  from  extra- 
continental  Communist  powers,  including 
even  the  threat  of  military  intervention  in 
America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  ", 
and  Whereas  the  international  Communist 
movement  has  increasingly  extended  into 
Cuba,  its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  influence;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatii^es  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  is  determined— 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere; 

(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  u.se 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination.";  Pro- 
vided further.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 


be  deemed  to  change  or  otherwise  affect  the 
standards  and  procedures  provided  in  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended; 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended;  and  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
of  1973.  This  Act  does  not  constitute  the 
statutory  authorization  for  introduction  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  contemplated 
by  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
3235 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  128  between  lines  12  and  13 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

PRESIDENTIAL  REPORT  ON  CRUDE  OIL  EXPORT 

Sec.  1019.  Not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
and  his  recommendation  regarding  the 
export  of  domestically  produced  crude  oil, 
particularly  that  crude  oil  covered  by  sec- 
tion 7(d)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2406).  This  report 
shall  include  recommendations  on  the 
export  of  domestically  produced  crude  oil. 
particularly  on  the  advisability  of  retaining 
section  7(d)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  These  recommendations  shall  be  based 
on  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  issues  and 
related  data  concerning  exports  of  crude  oil. 
This  review  shall  include,  but  is  not  limited 
to.  the  effect  of  such  exports  on  the  energy 
and  national  security  of  the  United  States, 
especially  as  it  applies  to  the  security  of  our 
armed  forces  overseas:  the  energy  and  na- 
tional security  of  our  allies:  the  role  of  such 
exports  in  United  States  foreign  policymak- 
ing; the  impact  of  such  exports  in  the  mari- 
time industry,  the  oil  industry,  and  other  in- 
dustries; the  impact  of  such  exports  on  Fed- 
eral Government  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures; the  effect  of  such  exports  on  incen- 
tives for  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  devel- 
opment in  the  United  States;  the  effects  of 
such  exports  on  the  efficient  allocation  of 
resources;  and  the  legal  impediments  to 
such  exports. 


ABDNOR  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3236 

Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Matsunaga)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2723. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following  new  section; 

amendments  to  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM 

Sec  .  (a)(1)  Section  3(d)(2)(B)  of  the  Act 
of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
prorate  the  amounts  computed  under  this 
subparagraph  attributable  to  the  number  of 
children  determined  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b).  or  both.". 

(2)(A)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
3(d)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section,  the". 

(B)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection; 
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"th)  Any  local  educational  aKcncy  for 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  school  district 
of  such  agency  are  coterminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  a  military  installation  and 
which  is  not  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  subsection  (d)<2)(B)  shall  receive  100 
percent  of  the  amounts  to  which  such 
agency  is  entitled  under  subsection  lai  of 
this  section. ". 

<b)(l)  The  last  two  sentences  of  section 
5<c)  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  874.  Eighty  first  Congre.ssi  las 
added  by  section  23  of  the  Education  Con 
solidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 1 
are  redesignated  as  subsection  'hi  of  .section 
5  of  that  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(11  of  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  De- 
cember 8.  1983. 

BOSCHWIT^.  <AND  SYMMS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3237 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  Symms)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  11.  (jetween  lines  10  and  11. 
insert  the  following  new  subsection 

(e)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  th*-  Army 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
sutweclion  (a).  $860,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  development  of  ceramic  ele 
ments  for  rotating  valves  for  u.se  m  automa 
live  and  other  engines. 


DENTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  3238 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DENTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  TO 
TRANSPORT  HUMANITARIAN  RELIEF  Sl'PPLIES 
TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Sec.  .  (a)  During  fi.scal  year  1985.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  transport  on  a 
space  available  basis,  at  no  charge  to  any 
country  in  Central  America  goods  and  sup- 
plies which  have  been  furnished  by  a  non 
governmental  source  out.side  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  and  which  are  intended  for 
humanitarian  assistance 

ib)(l)  The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  shall  in 
stitute  such  procedures  as  may  be  necessary, 
including  complete  inspection  prior  to  ac 
ceptance  for  traixsport.  for  determining  that 
the  goods  and  supplies  referred  to  in  subsec 
tion  (a)  are  suitable  for  humanitarian  pur 
poses  and  are  in  useable  condition.  Goods 
and  supplies  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  unsuitable  or  unuseable  for  humanitari 
an  purposes  may  not  be  transported  under 
the  authority  provided  in  this  section. 

12)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
donor  of  any  goods  or  supplies  to  be  trans 
ported  under  this  section  to  ensure  that 
such  goods  are  suitable  for  humanitarian 
purposes  and  suitable  for  whatever  space 
available  transport  that  the  Secretary  may 
l)e  able  to  provide  under  thus  .section 

'o  Goods  or  supplies  accepted  by  the  Sec 
retary  of  Defense  for  transport  under  this 
section  shall  be  distributed  in  the  country 
to  which  they  are  transported  through  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Secretary  of  Defease 
shall  not  accept  any  goods  or  supplies  for 
transportation  under  this  section  unles-s  the 
provider  or  providers  of  the  goods  and  sup- 


plies agree  to  the  condition  that  the  goods 
and  supplies  Ix-  distributed  under  the  super 
vision  of  the  United  Slates. 

id)  The  Secretary  of  Defenst-  shall  advi.se 
the  S«'cretary  of  Slate  of  the  transportation 
of  all  goods  and  supplies  made  under  this 
section. 

lei  No  later  than  60  days  after  the  end  of 
fi.scal  year  1985.  or  upon  request  of  the  Con 
gress.  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  shall  advi.se 
the  Congress  of  the  origin,  contents,  desti- 
nation, and  disposition  of  all  goods  and  sup- 
plies transported  under  the  authority  of 
this  .section 

KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3239 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatfield,  and  Mr  Pelli  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra; 
as  follows; 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  .section; 
LIMITATION    ON     INTRODUCTION    OF 

ARMED  FORCES  INTO  EL  SALVADOR 

AND  NICARAGUA  FOR  COMBAT 

Sr.c  <ai  None  ol   the  funds  appropri- 

ated pursuant  to  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations m  this  title  may  be  obligated  or 
expanded  for  the  purpo.se  of  introducing 
Uniled  States  Armed  Forces  into  or  over  the 
territory  or  waters  of  El  Sahador  or  Nicara- 
gua lor  combat. 

lb)    As    used    in    this    section,    the    term 
combat'  means  the  introduction  of  Uniled 
States  Armed  Forces  for  the  purpose  of  de 
luering  weapons  fire  upon  an  enemy. 

u')  This  section  does  not  apply  with  re 
spect  to  the  introduction  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  into  or  over  the  territory  or 
waifTs  of  El  Salvador  or  Nicaragua  for 
combat  if- 

il)  the  Congre.ss  has  derljired  war  or  en 
acted  specific  authorization  for  such  intro- 
duction, or 

I  2)  such  introduction  is  neces.sary- 

lA)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
hostile  attack  upon  the  United  States,  its 
tirritories  or  po.s.se.s.sions:  or 

iB)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to, 
and  to  provide  necessary  protection  for,  the 
llnited  Slates  emba.s.sy,  or 

iC)  to  meet  a  clear  and  pre.sent  dan>;er  to. 
and  to  provide  nece.ssary  protection  for  and 
to  evacuate.  United  Slates  Government  per 
sonnel  or  United  States  citizens, 

id)il)  Any  joint  resolution  or  bill  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)il)  shall  become  the 
pending  business  of  the  House  in  which  it 
was  introduced  and  shall  be  voted  on  within 
3  calendar  days  thereafter,  unless  such 
Hou.se  shall  otherwi.se  determine  by  yeas 
and  nays. 

'2)  Such  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  pa.s.sed 
by  one  House  shall  become  the  pi'nding 
business  of  the  other  Hou.se  and  shall  be 
voted  on  within  three  calendar  days  after  it 
has  been  received,  unless  such  House  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays, 

'3)  In  the  ease  of  any  di.sagreemeni  be- 
tween the  two  Hou.ses  of  Congress  with  re- 
sp<'Ct  to  a  joint  resolution  c  bill  passed  by 
both  Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly 
appointed  and  the  committee  of  conference 
shall  make  and  file  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  resolution  or  bill  not  later  than  2  cal- 
endar days  after  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  of  conference  In  the  event  the 
conferees  are  unable  to  agree  within  48 
hours,  they  shall  report  back  to  their  re- 
spective  Hou.ses  in  disagreement.   Notwith- 


standing any  rule  in  either  House  concern- 
ing the  printing  of  conference  reports  in  the 
Record  or  concerning  any  delay  in  consider- 
ation of  such  reports,  such  report  shall  be 
acted  on  by  both  Houses  not  later  than  1 
calendar  day  after  the  conferees  report  back 
to  their  respective  Houses. 

<e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  in 
addition  to  and  should  not  be  construed  to 
suspend  or  amend  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion (Public  Law  93-148). 

'fi  Nothing  in  this  legislation  is  intended 
to  alter  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Congress  or  of  the  President  or  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  Ireatie.s. 


deemed  to  have  been  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday.  June  18,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  a  hearing  on  S.  2687.  the 
Youth  Employment  Opportunity 
Wage  Act. 


KENNEDY  (AND  BINGAMAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3240 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BiNCAMAN)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2723,  supra:  as  follows: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  (FY  85 
DOD  Authorization  Act  S.  2723)  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
any  funds  for  the  purpose  of  or  which  have 
the  effect  of  supporting,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua  by 
any  group,  organization,  movement  or  indi- 
vidual 

INOUYE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3241 

Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN.  Mr.  DoDD.  and  Mr.  Hatfield) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  3240.  proposed  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy to  the  bill,  S,  2723.  supra,  as  fol- 
low.s: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert:  Except  a.s  provided  in  this  sec- 
lion,  no  funds  included  in  this  Act  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  or  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  supporting,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly.  paramilit:iry  operations  in 
Nicaragua  by  any  group,  organization, 
movement,  or  individual.  Notwithstanding 
Sec  775  of  Public  Law  98  212  and  Section 
108  of  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act 
for  Fi.scal  Year  1984  <P.L.  98-215),  there  is 
authorized.  In  addition  to  amounts  previous- 
ly appropriated,  not  lo  exceed  $6  000,000,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984:  Provided.  That  of  such 
sum.  no!  to  exceed  $2,000,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  solely  for  the  safe  and 
expeditious  withdrawal  from  Nicaragua  of 
any  individual  engaged,  or  who  ha.s  been  en- 
gaged, directly  or  indirectly,  in  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua:  Pro- 
iidrd  further.  That  of  such  sum,  not  to 
exceed  $4,000,000  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended ,solely  lo  provide  humanitarian  sup- 
port outside  Nicaragua  for  individuals  (and 
the  families  of  such  individuals)  who  have 
been  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  para- 
military operations  in  Nicaragua,  if  such  in- 
dividuals are  not  equipped  for  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  while  outside  Nica- 
ragua. None  of  the  funds  authorized  pursu- 
ant lo  this  section  may  be  used  except  as  ex- 
pressly provided  herein. 


ADDllTlONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 


THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
steel  industry  has  suffered  tremen- 
dous setbacks  in  the  last  10  years. 
There  are  many  different  views  on  the 
causes  of  these  setbacks  and  the  solu- 
tions for  making  American  steel  a 
viable  industry  again  both  domestical- 
ly and  worldwide. 

The  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion [ITC]  believes  that  the  domestic 
steel  industry  has  been  injured  by  im- 
ports, as  it  ruled  this  week  on  the  peti- 
tion of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  and  the 
United  Steelworkers.  The  ITC  will  rec- 
ommend a  remedy  to  the  President 
within  a  month.  The  President  then 
has  a  choice  between  imposing  tariffs, 
quotas,  or  no  protection  at  all. 

Further  protection  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  not  advisable.  Protection  will 
delay  necessary  adjustments  in  the  in- 
dustry itself,  cost  consumers  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  and  hurt  Third 
World  exporters  who  are  struggling  to 
pay  their  debts,  much  of  which  is 
owed  to  American  banks. 

One  remedy  proposed  by  the  steel 
industry  and  its  advocates  is  legisla- 
tion lo  impose  quotas.  Senate  bill  2380, 
which  is  presented  by  its  sponsors  as 
necessary  to  give  the  steel  industry 
breathing  room  to  modernize  and 
regain  its  competitive  edge,  would 
impose  ciuotas  limiting  imports  to  IS 
percent  of  U.S.  consumption. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  concept  of 
breathing  room.  Industry  after  indus- 
try comes  to  us  to  ask  for  breathing 
room  from  import  competition;  the 
auto  industry,  the  footwear  industry, 
and  now  the  steel  industry.  Too  often 
breathing  room  just  means  a  chance 
to  hike  up  prices  and  salaries.  Breath- 
ing room  is  too  often  not  used  to  get 
breath  back  but  to  further  suffocate. 

The  protections  given  to  this  indus- 
try go  as  far  back  as  the  1968  volun- 
tary restraint  agreement  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community.  That 
breathing  space  merely  allowed  the  in- 
dustry to  avoid  necessary  restructur- 
ing. The  labor  costs  of  U.S.  steel 
makers  were  then  and  still  are  under- 
mining its  competitiveness.  By  1978, 
U.S.  labor  costs  per  ton  of  steel 
shipped  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
major  steel  supplying  country.  Be- 
tween 1969  and  1982,  the  real  hourly 
cost  of  iron  and  steel  wage  employees 
increased  from  $14.14  to  $23.78,  or  by 
68  percent,  all  out  of  proportion  with 
wage  increases  for  all  manufacturing. 
The    premium    of   steel    wages    over 


wages  for  all  manufacturing  was  65 
percent  by  1982. 

Precisely  because  they  thought  they 
could  shield  themselves  from  the 
world  market,  companies  and  workers 
postponed  dealing  with  the  industry's 
basic  problems:  old  and  inefficient 
plants,  lagging  technologies  and  high 
labor  costs.  As  a  result,  the  industry 
grew  less  competitive,  and  its  re- 
trenchment came, as  a  sudden  but  in- 
evitable shock. 

Protection  for  steel  has  never  been 
an  economic  success,  because  any  ben- 
efits were  quickly  dissipated  and  be- 
cause the  problems  with  this  industry 
did  not  originate  with  imports.  The 
Comptroller  General  in  his  1981 
report  to  the  Congress,  entitled  "New 
Strategy  Required  for  Aiding  Dis- 
tressed Steel  Industry,"  states  that  im- 
ports are  a  result,  not  a  cause,  of  the 
U.S.  steel  producers'  problems.  That 
report  stated: 

The  companies  w'e  interviewed  frequently 
cited  the  unavailability  or  the  restricted 
sources  of  certain  steel  mill  products  domes- 
tically, and  the  undepcndability  or  slowness 
of  U.S.  companies'  delivery,  as  reasons  for 
buying  foreign  steel.  Several  of  the  firms  we 
contacted  said  foreign  mills  were  more  will- 
ing than  U.S.  producers  to  work  with  them 
in  solving  problems.  Additionally,  the  for- 
eign mills  would  be  more  willing  to  tailor 
products  to  customer  specifications  or  per- 
form additional  manufacturing  operations 
at  the  mill  before  shipment. 

Steel  executives  were  late  in  seeing 
that  cars  would  get  smaller  and  plas- 
tics and  aluminum  would  substitute 
for  steel;  that  steel  would  not  recap- 
ture the  beverage  can  market  from 
aluminum,  that  stronger  steel  and  re- 
inforced concrete  would  reduce  the 
need  for  steel  in  construction;  and 
that  they  didn't  have  the  luxury  of 
being  lax  with  customers,  using  a  mar- 
keting technique  of  take  it  or  leave  it, 
while  foreign  steel  makers  were  in 
there  competing. 

There  are  fundamental  changes 
taking  place  in  our  economy  that  no 
legislation  can  reverse.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  we  need  less  steel  today  than 
we  did  10  years  ago.  Ever  increasing 
prices  for  steel  will  not  stem,  but  will 
stimulate  the  movement  toward  sub- 
stitutes. 

Trade  barriers  are  like  a  hidden  tax 
on  consumers  of  the  protected  prod- 
uct. According  to  a  recent  article  in 
Europe  magazine  titled,  'The  High 
Cost  of  Protectionism,"  in  1980  alone, 
tariffs  and  quotas  on  steel  imports 
cost  consumers  about  $6  billion.  The 
trigger  price  mechanism  cost  an  addi- 
tional $1.1  billion.  Since  1980,  protec- 
tion of  the  steel  industry,  and  the  ac- 
companying costs  to  consumers,  has 
continued  and  even  accelerated. 

Higher  steel  prices  in  the  United 
States  will  increase  competition  from 
finished  steel  products  made  abroad  to 
the  detriment  of  the  vast  number  of 
U.S.  steel  product  fabricators  and 
their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work- 


ers, including  a  number  of  Rhode 
Island  companies  like  Amtrol,  Inc.  and 
Weatherking. 

Then  there  are  the  metalworking 
producers  whose  concerns  and  prob- 
lems are  rarely  addressed  because  they 
aren't  well  organized.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  Ambassa- 
dor Brock,  this  segment  of  the  indus- 
try employs  20  times  more  people  and 
accounts  for  almost  10  times  the  share 
of  GNP  than  the  integrated  producers. 
Metalworking  firms  are  typically 
small,  and  they  depend  on  imports. 
These  producers  would  clearly  be  hurt 
by  increased  prices  for  their  raw  mate- 
rial and  also  be  increased  import  com- 
petition as  foreign  producers  shift 
from  exporting  steel  to  exporting  fin- 
ished products  made  of  steel. 

While  increased  domestic  production 
as  a  result  of  quotas  might  lead  to  em- 
ployment of  about  10,000  additional 
steelworkers.  the  loss  of  jobs  in  the 
metalworking  industries  will  be  many 
times  10,000.  This  would  hit  a  nimiber 
of  metalwork  producers  in  Rhode 
Island,  where  unemployment  of  that 
magnitude  could  have  devastating  ef- 
fects. I  for  one  cannot  accept  action  by 
the  Senate  which  helps  one  relatively 
uncompetitive  part  of  the  industry  at 
the  expense  of  another  sector  which 
makes  a  greater  contribution  to  GNP 
and  to  employment. 

Next  we  will  be  hearing  a  much 
larger  chorus  of  fabricators  and  metal- 
working producers  who  will  seek  pro- 
tection from  imports  of  practically  all 
finished  steel  products.  Where  will  we 
draw  the  line  on  all  this  protection? 

The  point  is  that  if  the  problems  of 
the  steel  industry  stem  from  unfair 
trade  practices,  the  administration  has 
sufficient  authority  under  existing 
trade  laws  to  provide  relief.  The 
docket  of  the  International  Trade 
Commission  is  full  of  such  petitions. 
We  should  not  short  circuit  or  inter- 
fere with  that  legal  process  by  taking 
action  that  could  only  lead  to  retalia- 
tion by  our  trading  partners.  The  im- 
position of  quotas  would  apply  to 
fairly  and  unfairly  traded  imports 
alike,  from  all  sources.  Those  coun- 
tries that  trade  fairly,  like  Canada, 
from  which  we  import  steel  daily,  will 
probably  feel  the  most  aggrieved  by 
the  quotas  and  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  retaliate,  in  commodities 
other  than  steel. 

I  can,  therefore,  see  no  value  what- 
soever in  imposing  quotas.  They  will 
hurt,  not  help,  the  steel  industry,  by 
removing  the  stimulus  for  moderniza- 
tion. They  are  not  needed,  because  we 
are  now  seeing  a  strong  upturn  in 
demand  for  steel  of  all  types.  Integrat- 
ed steel  producers  are  making  an 
effort  to  restructure  and  modernize 
their  plants,  some  are  attempting  to 
check  increases  in  employment  costs. 
The  steel  industry  utilized  74.6  per- 
cent of  its  production  capability  in  the 
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first  quarter  of  this  year,  compared 
with  49.3  percent  in  the  same  period  in 
1983.  according  to  the  American  Iron 
&.  Steel  Institute.  The  total  employ- 
ment cost  of  hourly  paid  workers,  per 
hours  worked,  was  $21.17  in  March  of 
this  year,  compared  with  $21  68  in 
February  and  $22.50  in  March  1983. 
Also  according  to  the  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute,  shipments  of  steel  mill 
products  by  American  mills  continued 
to  improve  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year. 

Iron  Age.  the  prominent  industry 
publication,  in  its  annual  steel  forecast 
in  January,  was  very  positive  about 
the  prospects  for  improvements  in 
consumer  markets.  Steel  shipments  to 
the  railroad  industry  will  rise  80  per- 
cent in  1984.  it  estimates.  Though  it  s 
farfetched.  Iron  Age  says,  there  may 
even  be  a  steel  shortage  in  1984.  since 
no  one  really  knows  how  much  effec- 
tive steel  capacity  is  available.  It's 
reasonable  to  consider  that  any  sur- 
prises in  the  steel  market  situation 
should  be  on  the  upside,"  the  forecast 
concludes.  Throughout  the  industry 
there  are  signs  of  hope  and  improve- 
ment in  demand.  Hardly  the  time  to 
limit  supply  by  cutting  off  imports  I 
would  say. 

The  future  of  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry may  not  lie  with  those  compa- 
nies requesting  our  assistance,  but 
rather  with  those  modern,  lean,  and 
highly  specialized  operations  dubbed 
minimills.  Typically  small,  they  u.se 
electric  furnaces.  state-of-the-art 
equipment  in  steelmaking.  and  have 
combined  high  productivity  and  low 
operating  costs  to  invade  the  stodgy 
American  steel  market  almost  over- 
night. The  result  is  an  industry  whose 
domestic  prices  match  the  lowest  cost 
foreign  imports.  According  to  a  1978 
study  by  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  the  number 
of  man-hours  needed  to  produce  a  ton 
of  steel  with  an  electric  furnace 
dropped  25.3  percent  from  1972-77 
compared  with  a  6.9-percent  drop  in 
integrated  mills.  And  the  cost  of  build- 
ing a  minimill  was  10  to  20  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  new  larger  integrated 
plant. 

These  small  mills  match  foreign  pro- 
ducers in  efficiency  and  costs.  Between 
1969  and  1983,  minimill  shipments 
more  than  doubled,  increasing  from 
about  6  million  tons  per  year  to  13  mil- 
lion tons  per  year.  In  that  same 
period,  the  relative  gain  by  minimills 
exceeded  by  nearly  50  percent  the  gain 
by  imports. 

Kenneth  Iverson,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  one  such 
mill,  Nucor  Corp.,  the  country's  10th 
largest  steel  producer,  disdains  any 
trade  protection  from  foreign  produc- 
ers. In  a  National  Journal  interview. 
Mr.  Iverson  said: 

I'm  not  pessimistic  at  all  about  the  inle 
grated  steel  industry  It  can  be  rationalized 
so  it  can  compete    But   if  we  provide  the 


sieel  companies  with  trade  protection,  it'll 
delay  modernization.  We  wont  need  to  mod- 
ernize if  we  have  that  protection. 

I  believe  that  steel  quotas  whether 
legislated  or  voluntary  are  contrary  to 
the  national  interest.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  TRW  Chair- 
man Ruben  F.  Met  tier  made  recently 
to  a  meeting  of  the  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute: 

We  are  not  confronted  with  a  choice. 
Kither  we  tr.v  to  raise  a  wall  around  our- 
selves, clo.se  out  the  world,  and  compete  for 
shares  of  a  shrinking  home  market:  or  we 
make  up  our  minds  to  slay  in  the  real  world 
and  comp«-te  as  we  have  never  had  to  com- 
plete before 

Mr.  President,  editorials  comment- 
ing on  the  decision  of  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post.  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  all  agree  that  the  President 
should  avoid  imposing  a  remedy  which 
will  result  in  retaliation  by  our  trading 
partners  or  make  the  debt  situation  in 
developing  countries  even  worse.  I  ask 
that  these  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorials  follow: 
(From  the  Wa.shmKton  Po.sl.  June  13.  19841 
Import  Quotas  fob  Steel? 

One-fourtli  of  the  steel  u.sed  m  this  coun- 
try IS  now  imported,  a  proportion  that  has 
sharply  increaoed  over  the  past  year.  Is  the 
domestic  steel  industry  being  injured  by 
these  imports''  By  three  votes  to  two.  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  found 
that  in  most  <but  not  all)  products,  injury 
was  demonstrable  That  leads  to  the  next 
question,  to  be  answered  in  July:  What  rem 
edy  will  the  ITC  recommend  to  President 
Reagan''  This  case  was  brought  by  the  Beth 
lehem  Steel  Corporation  and  the  United 
Steelworkers.  who  want  import  quotas  hold- 
ing foreign  steel  to  15  percent  of  the 
market.  The  final  decision  lies  with  the 
president  to  be  made  m  the  midst  of  the 
election  campaign. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  the  rising  im- 
ports are  the  rau.se  of  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry's weakness,  or  the  result.  Unques 
tionablv.  many  foreign  governments  subsi- 
dize their  steel  exports  to  build  their  own 
industries  and  hold  down  their  unemploy- 
ment. 

But  there  are  five  other  conspicuous  rea- 
sons for  the  big  American  steel  companies' 
troubles.  First,  demand  for  steel  is  dropping 
in  this  country,  with  the  trend  toward  light- 
er and  cheaper  materials.  Second,  through 
the  1970s  the  American  mills  often  put  their 
money  into  the  wrong  technologies,  as  they 
expended  for  the  boom  that  never  arrived. 
Third,  their  wages  far  outran  productivity. 
Fourth,  a  new  kind  of  producer  known  as 
the  minimill  has  appeared  — typically  small, 
specialized  and  ferociously  efficient;  these 
mills  are  cutting  into  some  of  the  big  inte- 
grated companies'  markets.  And  fifth,  the 
high  exchange  rate  of  the  dollar  makes  the 
imports  cheaper  and  more  competitive  than 
e;er 

The  big  American  companies  argue  that, 
whatever  their  sins  and  errors  of  the  1970s, 
they  are  correcting  their  performance  now. 
By  negotiating  conce.ssions  from  the  union 
and  by  raising  their  productivity,  thry  ob- 
serve that  they  have  lowered  the  labor  cost 
of  producing  a  ton  of  steel  by  one-third  in 


the  past  two  years— a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. They  are  cutting  capacity  down  to 
more  realistic  estimates  of  demand,  and 
they  are  attacking  the  technological  lags.  As 
for  the  dollar's  exchange  rate,  that's  alto- 
gether out  of  their  hands. 

From  the  st<'elworkers'  point  of  view,  the 
case  for  quotas  is  clear  and  compelling.  But 
President  Reagan  is  required  to  lake  a  dif- 
ferent and  broader  perspective.  He  has  to 
take  into  account  the  interests  of  the  whole 
economy,  including  other  American  indus- 
tries that  use  steel.  Import  quotas  would  cut 
them  off  from  cheaper  foreign  sources, 
pushing  up  the  prices  of  their  products. 
Jobs  .saved  in  tiie  steel  indu.stry  would  be 
lost  in  the  machinery  industry. 

Mr  Reagan  has  repeatedly  emphasized 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  world's  mar- 
kets open.  It's  a  principle  that  will  serve 
him  well  this  summer  in  the  steel  case. 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journ;.!,  June  13, 
1984] 

WoRSENiNf;  the  Debt  Problem 

It  .seems  everyone  the.se  days  is  scrambling 
to  solve  the  world  debt  "crisis.  "  Well,  almost 
everyone.  In  Washington  some  folks  appear 
to  be  doing  their  best  to  make  it  worse.  The 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  decid- 
ed yesterday.  3  to  2.  that  U.S.  steelmakers 
quality  for  more  protection.  If  the  president 
agrees,  among  the  losers  will  be  steel-ex- 
porting Third  World  countries  struggling  to 
earn  enough  dollars  to  pay  their  debts. 

American  steel  producers  have  been  pro- 
tected for  years.  The  Japanese  have  agret-d 
to  voluntary  "  restraints  on  their  exports 
and  the  Europeans  have  signed  a  quota 
pact.  But  the  more  Washington  propped  up 
American  steel  prices,  the  more  American 
steel  users  looked  for  cheaper  foreign 
sources  to  help  them  remain  competitive  in 
their  own  markets.  They  turned  to  places 
like  South  Korea  and  Brazil.  So  Bethlehem 
Steel  asked  the  ITC  to  limit  all  foreign  pro- 
ducers to  15'^',  of  the  U.S.  market,  down 
from  22''c  currently.  This  demand  was 
backed  by  the  industry's  pals  in  Congress, 
who  propo.sed  legislation  with  similar  goals. 

The  ITC  excluded  wire  rod.  railway  prod- 
ucts, bars,  and  pipe  and  tube  from  its  find- 
ing of  injury  or  potential  injury  to  U.S.  pro- 
ducers. But  wid?ly  used  Items  like  sheet  and 
strip  were  included,  and  the  ITC  will  soon 
dump  it,s  recommendation  for  protection  on 
President  Reagan. 

Steel  companies  complain  that  Third 
World  governments  subsidize  companies  to 
keep  the  price  of  exported  steel  artificially 
low.  They  are  not  moved  by  arguments  that 
it  is  advantageous  to  Americans  to  have 
Korean  or  Brazilian  taxpayers  subsidize 
them.  But  even  without  subsidies.  Korean 
steel  would  still  be  cheaper  than  much 
American  steel.  Analysts  figure  the  average 
U.S.  steelworker  makes  $23  an  hour  includ- 
ing fringes,  while  the  average  Korean  earns 
$5  an  hour.  Superior  U.S.  technology  can't 
compen.sate  for  that  kind  of  wage  bulge. 

Protection  has  delayed  the  kinds  of  adap- 
tations the  U.S.  industry  has  needed  to  pre- 
.serve  its  markets.  But  the  steel  industry  is 
hardly  vanishing:  as  we've  said  before,  it's 
changing,  as  the  big  integrated  producers 
close  older  plants  and  the  nimble  minimills 
prosper. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  figures 
more  protection  could  cost  consumers  of 
products  made  from  steel  $768  million  a 
year.  And  then  there  are  the  dangers  of  re- 
taliation against  the  U.S.  by  other  coun- 
tries; U.S.  banks,  for  example,  could  suffer 


in  their  c&mpaign  to  open  Korea's  financial 
markets. 

But  the  most  perverse  damage  would  be 
done  to  Third  World  exports.  Mexico  has  al- 
ready agreed,  under  pressure,  to  "voluntari- 
ly" restrict  its  steel  exports,  Brazil  may  be 
next.  And  Korea,  though  its  more  than  $40 
billion  debt  is  manageable  so  far.  will  prob- 
ably follow.  The  very  exports  these  coun- 
tries need  to  repay  their  debts  thus  will  be 
damaged  by  the  very  country— the  U.S,— 
that  is  most  worried  about  their  ability  to 
repay.  We  doubt  that's  the  kind  of  message 
the  ITC.  the  Congress  and  the  president 
should  send  to  the  developing  world. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June 
14.  1984] 

Steel  Must  Compete 

Now  that  the  world  economy  is  finally 
growing— after  going  through  a  difficult  re- 
cession—it is  vital  that  nations  avoid  protec- 
tionist measures  that  work  against  global 
trade.  For  that  reason,  the  United  States 
should  not  impose  broad  new  restrictions  on 
steel  imports— as  sought  by  the  domestic 
steel  induiiiry  and  its  trade  union  allies. 

The  pu3h  for  new  restrictions  on  steel  im- 
ports was  given  a  boost  this  week  by  the  3- 
to-2  vote  of  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission. The  ITC  held  that  imports  are  a 
major  cause  of  harm  to  segments  of  the 
American  steel  industry.  Some  70  percent  of 
all  imports  are  covered  by  the  ITC's  ruling. 
The  commission  must  now  decide  what  form 
of  relief  should  be  granted  the  domestic 
steel  industry,  and  pass  its  recommendation 
along  to  President  Reagan.  He.  in  turn, 
must  either  act  on  or  deny  the  ITC  proposal 
by  late  September,  just  before  the  presiden- 
tial election. 

That  tirtiing— looked  at  in  political  terms- 
is  awkward  for  the  administration.  The  old- 
line  steel  producers  are  found  in  electorally 
important  states,  such  as  Pennsylvania.  And 
the  administration  in  the  past  had  opposed 
global  quotas  to  aid  domestic  steel— instead 
preferring  nation-by-nation  (or  regional) 
agreements.  The  US  has  a  quota  agreement 
with  Europe.  Japan,  meanwhile,  has  agreed 
to  limit  its  exports  voluntarily. 

The  nation-by-nation  approach  remains 
preferable  to  moving  to  across-the-board  re- 
strictions on  imports,  as  sought  by  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry.  An  across-the-board 
limit  on  imports  could  add  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  prices  that  consumers  pay  for  du- 
rable goods.  It  would  raise  the  price  of  many 
US  goods  sold  abroad.  And  some  newly 
emerging  nations  in  Asia  that  are  major 
steel  exporters  could  well  have  difficulty 
meeting  their  large  debt  obligations  if  steel 
exports  to  the  US  were  suddenly  reduced. 

One  possible  upshot:  retaliation  by  those 
nations  in  the  form  of  restricting  purchases 
from  the  US. 

The  next  step  in  all  this  is  up  to  the  ITC. 
It  could  propose  quotas  or  tariffs,  or  a  com- 
bination Of  both,  over  a  defined  period  of 
time.  Whatever  course  of  action  it  recom- 
mends, the  long-run  principle  seems  most 
crucial:  namely,  that  the  world  economy  is 
best  served  by  expanding,  not  restricting, 
global  trade. 

The  domestic  steel  industry  is  already 
taking  many  steps  toward  the  moderniza- 
tion that  will  be  needed  to  make  the  indus- 
try truly  competitive:  such  steps  as  mergers, 
closing  of  outdated  facilities,  and  joint  ven- 
tures with  overseas  producers. 

Protectionist  measures,  by  contrast,  will 
only  work  against  genuine  job  creation.* 


COMPETITION  PHASE  1:  HMO 
VOUCHERS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  most  significant  change  in 
health  care  delivery  and  financing  for 
America's  elderly  and  disabled  is  now 
begirming  its  implementation  stage. 
Prom  my  view  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee's  Health 
Subcommittee.  I  am  excited  by  the  po- 
tential for  positive  in  the  voucher  plan 
for  competitive  medical  plans. 

An  excellent  explanation  appears  in 
today's  issue  of  McGraw-Hill's  Wash- 
ington Report  on  Medicine  and  Health 
Perspectives.  I  ask  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Competition  Phase  1:  HMO  Vouchers 

After  long  delays  and  continuing  disputes 
with  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB),  HHS  last  month  issued  proposed 
regulations  to  allow  capitated  Medicare  pay- 
ments to  health  maintenance  organizations 
(HMOs)  and  competitive  medical  plans 
(CMPs).  The  proposed  regulations,  which 
were  published  in  the  May  25  "Federal  Reg- 
ister," would  implement  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
(TEFRA)  of  1982  (P.L.  97-248). 

The  HMO  industry  greeted  the  publica- 
tion of  the  proposed  regulations,  which  pro- 
vide for  payments  to  HMOs  on  their  tradi- 
tional capitated  basis,  with  enthusiasm  and 
relief.  Many  observers  had  feared  that  the 
HHS-OMB  infighting  would  result  in  the 
proposal  becoming  stalemated  indefinitely. 
The  OMB-HHS  dispute  centered  around 
the  actuarial  determination  that  the  pro- 
posal, endorsed  by  the  Administration  as  a 
"procompetitive  "  cost-saving  measure,  actu- 
ally would  cost  the  Medicare  program  $100 
million  in  the  first  two  years  of  implementa- 
tion. HHS  maintained  that  the  regulations 
would  result  in  increased  services  for  benefi- 
ciaries immediately,  and  would  produce 
some  cost  savings  after  the  initial  transition 
period.  OMB  kept  its  attention  fixed  on  the 
short  term  bottom  line,  which  anticipated 
losses  of  $30  million  in  1985  and  $65  million 
in  1986.  Many  observers  believe  that  OMB's 
final  approval  of  the  regulations  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  further  delay  would  have  been 
a  political  embarrassment.  The  HMO/CMP 
provisions  included  in  TEFRA  are  the  only 
portions  of  the  Administration's  health  care 
competition  package  that  it  has  been  able  to 
guide  through  Congress. 

MEDICARE  PAYMENT  METHODS 

HMOs  provide  all  necessary  medical  serv- 
ices to  an  enrollee  in  return  for  an  estab- 
lished capitated  pre-payment.  Since  the 
HMO  is  not  paid  more  when  it  provides 
more  services,  it  has  no  incentive  to  provide 
unnecessary  or  marginal  care.  Instead,  it 
has  incentives  for  economy.  This  HMO 
characteristic  has  made  it  popular  with 
economists  searching  for  ways  to  hold  down 
health  care  costs  and  has  propelled  HMOs 
to  the  forefront  of  competitive  theory. 

Generally  speaking,  however.  Medicare 
had  not  been  paying  HMOs  on  this  capitat- 
ed basis.  Instead  Medicare  paid  most  HMOs 
treating  Medicare  patients  on  a  rea.sonable 
cost  or  fee-for-service  basis.  HMOs  serving 
Medicare  patients  also  could  take  the  alter- 
native option  of  serving  Medicare  patients 
on  a  modified  "risk"  basis.  HMOs  with  these 
contracts  received  monthly  payments  re- 
flecting the  estimated  costs  of  care  provided 
their   Medicare    enrollees,    although    these 


costs  could  not  exceed  100  percent  of  the  ad- 
justed average  per  capita  cost  (AAPCO- an 
actuarial  measure  of  the  costs  of  the  enroll- 
ees' care  if  they  had  obtained  it  from  other 
area  providers.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  an 
HMO's  reasonable  costs  were  compared  to 
the  retrospectively  determined  AAPCC.  If 
its  costs  fell  below  the  AAPCC.  it  retained 
50  percent  of  the  savings,  up  to  10  percent 
of  the  AAPCC.  If  its  costs  were  higher,  it 
absorbed  the  loss.  (Only  two  of  the  HMOs 
participating  in  the  Medicare  program  have 
elected  to  be  paid  on  this  basis.)  A  small 
third  group  of  HMOs  participating  in  dem- 
onstration projects  have  received  waivers  so 
they  could  be  paid  on  a  capitated  basis. 

ADVERSE  AND  FAVORABLE  SELECTION 

HMOs  had  long  lobbied  for  changes  in 
Medicare  reimbursement  principles  that 
would  allow  capitated  payment.  This  could 
help  standardize  their  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting principles  as  well  as  their  incen- 
tives. Many  HMOs  had  been  reluctant  to 
enroll  Medicare  patients  because  Medicare 
payments  were  inconsistent  with  their  oper- 
ating reimbursement  principles.  Still  Con- 
gress rejected  the  idea  of  capitated  HMO 
payment  for  several  years,  largely  due  to 
the  fear  of  "adverse  selection."  Although 
proponents  argued  that  HMOs  saved 
money,  opponents  charged  that  they  did  so 
through  "favorable  selection"  or  enrolling 
healthier  patients.  If  this  were  the  case. 
Medicare  could  end  up  paying  more  for 
healthier  patients  enrolling  in  HMOs  than 
it  would  otherwise  since  the  flat  payment 
would  exceed  the  co.5t  of  the  same  services 
provided  on  a  fee-for-service  basis.  At  the 
same  time.  Medicare  would  be  left  to  pro- 
vide for  sicker,  more  expensive  patients 
through  traditional  providers.  In  fact,  in  a 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
(HCFA)  demonstration  project,  two  of  three 
HMOs  had  extremely  favorable  selection. 
The  average  use  of  pre-enroUment  services 
by  Medicare  beneficiaries  joining  the  Kaiser 
Portland  HMO  and  the  Fallon  Community 
Health  Plan  was  21  percent  below  that  indi- 
cated by  the  AAPCC. 

However,  a  recent  study  from  the  Rand 
Corporation,  published  in  the  June  7.  1984. 
"New  England  Journal  of  Medicine",  indi- 
cates that  HMOs  have  the  potential  for 
saving  money  whether  or  not  they  benefit 
from  favorable  selection.  The  study  random- 
ly assigned  people  to  fee-for-service  physi- 
cians or  to  the  Group  Health  Cooperative 
(GHC)  of  P^iget  Sound.  Although  the 
groups  were  indistinguishable  in  terms  of 
age.  sex.  race,  family  size,  income,  and  gen- 
eral health,  costs  at  GHC  were  about  25  per- 
cent lower  than  in  the  fee-for-service 
system.  This  was  due  in  the  fact  that  GHC's 
hospitalization  rates  were  40  percent  below 
those  in  the  fee-for-service  system.  This  was 
attributed  to  GHC  physicians  "practicing  a 
different  style  of  medicine."  (Copies  of  the 
article  are  available  from  the  Health  Sci- 
ences Program,  The  Rand  Corporation,  1700 
Main  St.,  Santa  Monica  CA  90406.) 

CMP  LEGISLATION 

HMOs  finally  won  their  capitation  fight 
in  the  House-Senate  budget  conference  of 
1982.  Competition  advocates  who  failed  to 
win  Medicare  voucher  legislation  united 
with  HMO  advocates  to  pass  a  "competitive 
medical  plans  "  proposal  instead.  Under  the 
legislation,  both  HMOs  and  certain  other 
providers  organized  as  CMPs  could  obtain 
capitated  Medicare  payments  equal  to  95 
percent  of  the  AAPCC.  On  average,  this 
could  save  Medicare  5  percent  per  enrollee. 
In  order  to  prevent  windfall  profits  result- 
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ing  Trom  favorable  selection,  however.  Con- 
gress also  mandated  that  certain  saving.s 
would  have  lo  be  used  to  provide  enrollees 
with  reduced  cost-sharing  or  additional  serv- 
ices. 

THE  PROPOSED  BEGUIATIONS 

The  regulations  propo-sed  by  HHS  clascly 
follow  the  statute.  Eligible  organizalion.s  m 
elude  federally  qualified  HMOs  as  well  a.s 
other  entities  that  provide  their  members 
with  physicians  services  through  physician.s 
or  physician  groups  that  they  employ  or 
with  whom  they  contract:  provide  inpatient 
hospital  services,  laboratory,  x-ray.  emer 
gency  and  preventive  services,  and  out  of 
area  coverage;  receive  payment  on  a  prepaid 
capitated  basis:  assume  full  financial  risk 
for  the  provision  of  ihe.se  services;  and  pro 
vide  agairvst  the  risk  oi  insolvency  to  the 
Secretary's  satisfaction.  It  is  exjjected  that  a 
number  of  perferred  provider  organization 
(PPOs)  will  attempt  to  qualify  as  CMPs  for 
Medicare  payment  purposes.  While  HMOs 
fear  that  many  small  organizations  may 
spring  up  as  CMPs  to  compete  with  them 
for  Medicare  business,  they  are  protected 
somewhat  by  a  requirement  that  combined 
Medicare/Medicaid  enrollment  in  a  pariici 
pating  HMO  or  CMP  may  not  exceed  50  per 
cent  of  total  enrollment  (except  in  certain 
unusual  cases  explained  in  the  regulations  i 
Furthermore,  eligible  organizations  mu.st 
have  at  least  5.000  enrollees  unless  they  are 
located  in  nonmetropolitan  areas,  in  which 
case  the  requirement  is  reduced  to  1.500  en- 
rollees. To  be  eligible,  organizations  al.so 
must  have  a  Medicare  enrollment  of  at  least 
75  persons  or  a  plan  for  achieving  this 
within  two  years  of  the  initial  contract  date 

Under  the  regulations,  the  current  modi 
fied  method  of  Medicare  payment  would  be 
eliminated,  and  eligible  HMOs  and  CMPs 
could  choose  to  be  paid  on  either  a  reasona- 
ble cast  or  capitated  risk  basis.  iHCFA  is  in- 
terested, however,  in  the  possibility  of  ap 
plying  an  organization's  AAPCC  as  an  over 
all  limit  lo  the  payments  made  to  organiza- 
tions being  paid  on  the  basis  of  reasonable 
cost.)  Organizations  choosing  the  capitated 
method  would  receive  a  payment  equal  to  95 
percent  of  the  AAPCC  for  each  class  of  en 
rollees.  AAPCC  payments  would  vary  ac 
cording  to  age.  sex.  institutional,  and  wel- 
fare status.  HCFA  will  include  a  di.sability 
status  indicator  in  the  final  regulations  and 
is  attempting  to  determine  if  a  health  status 
indicator  can  be  developed  as  well.  iThis 
would  further  avoid  problems  with  adverse 
and  favorable  selection.)  HCFA  would  fur 
nish  each  eligible  organization  with  its  per 
capita  rate  of  payment  for  each  class  of  en- 
rollee  at  least  90  days  before  its  contract 
period  began.  The  organization  would  re 
spond  with  a  computation  of  a  weighted  av- 
erage of  these  rates  based  on  its  anticipated 
enrollment  distribution.  It  would  al.so  fur 
nish  its  adjusted  community  rale  (ACRi  for 
Medicare  patients— that  is.  its  per  capita  fi 
nancial  requiremenLs  for  furnishini!  Medi 
care  covered  services  to  its  Medicare  enroll 
ees.  If  the  ACR  were  le.ss  than  the  AAPCC. 
the  organization  would  then  specify  the  ad 
ditional  benefits  which  it  would  offer  its 
Medicare  enrollees.  Alternatively,  it  could 
accept  a  reduced  monthly  payment  from 
HCFA 

Eligible  organizations  would  tx-  required 
to  hold  open  enrollment  periods  of  at  least 
30  consecutive  days  annually.  During  the 
open  enrollment  period,  the  organization 
would  be  required  to  accept  enrollees  up  to 
the  limit  of  ils  capacity  on  a  first  come,  first 
.served  basis,  regardless  of  age.  sex.  race, 
income  level,  health  status,  or  other  factors. 


I  They  could  not  enroll  Medicare  b«'nefici- 
aries  with  end  stage  renal  disease,  however.) 
Organizations  would  not  be  allowed  to 
engage  in  discriminatory  enrollment  prac 
tic€'s  (such  a.s  marketing  only  in  high 
income  areas),  to  u.se  misleading  advertising 
or  claims  that  it  had  been  endorsed  by 
HCFA  or  other  government  agencies,  or  to 
offer  promotional  gifts.  Enrollment  applica 
tions  would  have  lo  Ije  dated  as  received  and 
acted  on  in  a  timely,  chronological  fashion 
HCFA  IS  interested  in  suggestions  for  other 
methods  of  obtaining  an  equitable  enroll- 
ment proce.ss. 

NONRISK  CONVER.SION 

One  of  the  most  complicated  and  contro- 
versial i.ssues  handled  in  the  propo.sed  regu- 
lations IS  that  of  converting  a  Medicare  ben 
eficiary  enrolled  in  an  HMO  on  a  rea.sonable 
cost  basis  to  enrollment  on  a  capitated  or 
risk  basis  Medicares  problem  is  financial. 
Government  actuaries  estimate  that  an  av 
erage  current  expenditures  for  Medicare  pa 
tienls  enrolled  in  HMOs  on  a  cost  basis  are 
only  80  percent  of  the  AAPCC.  This  means 
that  Medicare  would  take  a  lo.ss,  t-qiial  to 
about  15  percent  of  the  AAPCC  for  each  en- 
rollee  who  converted  from  a  cost  plan  to  a 
risk  plan  (Enrollees  might  want  lo  convert 
in  order  to  obtain  the  mandated  additional 
benefits  to  be  offered  in  the  case  of  HMO 
.savings.)  Congres.s  had  hoped  that  over  time 
conversion  los.ses  would  be  offset  by  the  5 
percent  average  gain  achieved  whin  com- 
petitive HMOs  and  CMPs.  offering  en- 
hanced benefit  packages,  drew  new  enroll 
ees  from  the  fee-for-serMce  .sector.  Realizing 
the  conversion  problem,  however  Congress 
mandated  that  HMOs  must  recruit  two  new 
enrolles  for  each  one  they  convert  from  a 
cost  to  a  risk  plan  This  requirement  does 
not  entirely  mitigate  the  problem  during 
the  transition  period,  however  Conversion 
costs  are  responsible  for  the  $100  million 
lo.ss  that  Medicare  is  expected  to  sustain 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  new  pay 
ment  system's  implementation  The  propos- 
al .sets  out  involved  regulations  concerning 
conversion  procedures,  waiting  lists,  offer 
ing  of  supplemental  benefit  packages  lo  risk 
and  non  risk  enrollees.  and  final  total  con 
version  of  I  he  entire  enrollment  lo  a  risk 
basis.  (Comments  on  the  proposed  regula 
lions  must  be  recei\ed  by  July  9  Wrile; 
HCFA.  BERC  247  PO  Box  '^6676.  Balli 
more,  MD  21207.) 

OTTLOOK 

There  are  currently  775.000  Medicare 
beneficiaries  enrolled  in  HMOs  nationally 
HHS  pi'edicls  that  in  the  next  three  or  four 
years,  another  250.000  to  600,000  Medicare 
patients  will  join  HMOs,  About  150-or  ap 
proximately  half  to  i wo  thirds  of  the  na 
lion's  HMOs  will  choose  to  participate  in 
the  capitation  program,  the  Department  es- 
timates Thi.s  new  enrollment  may  be 
skewed  toward  the  larger  HMOs,  however 
HHS  makes  no  predict lon.s  regarding  new 
organizations  that  may  spring  up  or  existing 
providers  which  may  try  to  be  approved  as 
CMPs  HHS  does  believe,  however,  that 
some  private  physicians  will  lo.se  Medicare 
patients  to  the  capitated  plans.  In  the 
meantime,  the  HMO  industry  continues  to 
t)oom,  InterSludy  reports  that  overall  HMO 
enrollment  reached  13,6  million  in  Decem 
ber.  an  increase  of  9  percent  over  the  previ- 
ous SIX  months,  for  an  estimated  18  percent 
annual  growth  rate,* 


THE  100  CLUB  OF  HOUSTON 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
protection  of  our  lives  and  our  proper- 
ty provides  a  sense  of  security  and  sta- 
bility for  every  American.  The  task  of 
maintaining  this  protection  is  diffi- 
cult, and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies play  a  vital  role  in  this  regard.  In 
addition,  the.se  agencies  welcome  the 
support  of  private  organizations. 

One  .such  organization  is  the  One 
Hundred  Club  of  Houston,  which  has 
made  outstanding  contributions  to 
local  law  enforcement  for  the  past  31 
years.  On  July  14,  1984,  the  Harris 
County  Sheriffs  Deputies  Association 
will  honor  the  club  with  a  special  trib- 
ute. This  will  be  the  first  time  that  the 
One  Hundred  Club  of  Houston  has 
ever  been  recognized  for  its  continuing 
support  of  these  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

This  group  of  dedicated  citizens  has 
rai.sed  millions  of  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fulfilling  its  impressive  goals. 
The  organization  provides  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  dependents  of  certified 
peace  officers  who  have  lost  their  lives 
in  the  line  of  duly.  The  members  also 
donate  life  protecting  equipment  to 
local  agencies  that  are  unable  to  make 
these  purchases  themselves  due  to  a 
lack  of  funds.  Other  functions  of  the 
club  include  the  development  of  com- 
munity education  and  lifesaving  pro- 
grams. These  substantial  contributions 
have  certainly  helped  to  improve  the 
law  enforcement  effort  in  Harris 
County. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1953.  the  One 
Hundred  Club  of  Houston  has  grown 
from  its  original  100  members  to  an 
active  membership  of  over  6.000.  The 
organization  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  Stales,  and  today  it  serves 
as  a  model  for  numerous  groups 
throughout  the  country  interested  in 
supporting  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

This  special  tribute  on  July  14,  in- 
\olves  an  honors  presentation  pro- 
gram and  an  old  fashioned  Texas  bar- 
becue held  at  the  Farm  &  Ranch  Club 
facility  located  outside  of  Houston. 
The  special  guests  for  the  event  in- 
clude the  clubs  membership  and  the 
families  of  iho.se  local  peace  officers 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  line  of 
duty.  Many  notable  personalities  and 
distinguished  governmental  officials 
will  also  be  present  to  show  their  sup- 
port for  the  One  Hundred  Club  and  its 
.selfless,  dedicated,  and  distinguished 
service  to  the  law  enforcement  effort 
and  to  the  citizens  of  Houston. 

As  American  citizens,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  recognition  and 
support  of  organizations  such  as  the 
One  Hundred  Club  of  Houston,  which 
provide  invaluable  services  to  their  re- 
spective communities.  Their  contribu- 
tions to  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
help  maintain  our  quality  of  life  and 
our  sense  of  local  security.* 


June  18,  1984 

RETIREMENT  OF  CLIFTON 
I  FRENCH 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  preservation  and  enjoyment 
of  parks  and  open  space  has  been  a 
personal  priority  of  mine  for  many 
years.  Prior  to  my  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  a  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Hennepin  County  Park  Reserve  Dis- 
trict, and  as  a  member  and  chairman 
of  the  Twin  Cities  Metropolitan  Parks 
and  Open  Space  Commission. 

One  of  the  things  I  value  most  about 
that  service  was  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  Clifton  French,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  park  reserve  district  for 
the  past  22  years.  Clif  French  is  retir- 
ing this  summer  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  those  in  the  Twin  Cities 
metropolitan  area  who  care  about  pre- 
serving open  space  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

During  the  past  22  years.  Clif 
French  has  been  a  major  force  behind 
the  acquisition  of  almost  24,000  acres 
of  land  in  3  Twin  Cities  area  counties. 
The  Hennepin  County  Park  Reserve 
District  now  encompasses  7  park  re- 
serves which  are  large  tracts  of  land 
with  80  percent  of  the  space  kept  in  a 
wild  state  and  20  percent  used  for 
recreation.  The  park  reserve  district 
also  includes  nine  regional  parks, 
seven  special-use  areas,  and  an  ex- 
panding trail  corridor  system. 

Under  Clif  French's  leadership,  the 
staff  of  the  Hennepin  County  Park 
Reserve  District  has  grown  from  3  to 
132  full-time  employees.  Nearly  2  mil- 
lion people  visit  one  or  more  of  the 
district's  parks  or  trails  each  year. 

One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  the 
work  which  Clif  French  has  done  over 
the  years  is  the  type  and  location  of 
land  which  has  been  acquired.  Clif 
French  knew  that  major  land  acquisi- 
tions for  parks  and  park  reserves 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  1960's 
and  1970's.  before  major  residential 
and  commercial  developments  took 
place.  Because  of  Clif's  leadership, 
large  areas  of  valuable  recreational 
and  environmentally  sensitive  land 
have  been  preserved  for  both  present 
and  future  generations.  Had  the  park 
reserve  district  not  acted  when  it  did, 
much  of  that  land  would  now  have 
been  lost  to  development, 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  out- 
standing contributions  which  Clif 
French  has  made  to  the  preservation 
and  enjoyment  of  important  natural 
resources,  I  ask  that  a  recent  article 
and  editorial  from  the  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune, 

May  30,  1984] 

Cliftoh  French  Leaves  County  Parks 

Bigger  Than  He  Found  Them 

(By  Joe  Kimball) 

Twenty-two  years  ago  Clifton  French  was 
hired   as   the   first  superintendent  of  the 
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fledging  Hennepin  County  Park  Reserve 
District.  He  had  a  staff  of  three  to  care  for 
about  400  acres. 

When  he  retires  from  the  job  this  summer 
he'll  leave  one  of  the  nation's  premier  park 
systems,  with  about  24,000  acres  of  land. 
nearly  2  million  users  per  year  and  a  full- 
time  staff  of  132. 

"The  district  couldn't  have  been  put  to- 
gether without  Clif  French,"  according  to 
current  board  chairman  David  H.  Latvaaho. 
"He  dedicated  his  life  to  building  the 
system." 

When  French  was  hired  as  superintendent 
in  1962  he  headed  a  small  department:  a  sec- 
retary, a  part-time  bookkeeper  and  one 
maintenance  employee  at  Baker  Park  on 
Lake  Independence.  The  park  reserve  dis- 
trict had  been  created  in  1957,  but  those 
early  years  were  devoted  to  small-scale  land 
acquisition.  In  1963,  though,  the  Legislature 
appropriated  $8  million  for  land  acquisition. 

"Through  the  '60s  and  early  '70s  I  was 
more  in  the  real  estate  than  the  park  busi- 
ness," French  said.  "I  did  most  of  our  nego- 
tiating for  the  land." 

The  negotiations  often  took  place  in  farm- 
house kitchens,  with  whole  families  looking 
on,  he  said.  Usually  it  took  several  trips  to 
each  farm  before  he  came  away  with  a  deal. 
The  district  had  condemnation  power  to  ac- 
quire the  park  land— with  the  consent  of 
the  affected  municipality— but  that  power 
was  rarely  used,  French  said.  "Only  9  or  10 
times,  out  of  about  300  transactions."  he 
said. 

The  early  park  reserve  district  boards  es- 
tablished boundaries  for  the  parks,  then 
French  tried  to  buy  the  land  inside  the 
boundaries.  For  the  most  part  he  was  suc- 
cessful, although  there  are  isolated  parcels 
under  private  ownership  in  most  of  the 
parks. 

"Our  legislative  mandate  says  we  may  not 
duplicate'  the  services  of  local  and  neighbor- 
hood parks  and  recreational  facilities." 
French  said.  "Instead  we  try  to  complement 
those  local  parks  by  acquiring  large  areas 
for  forest  preserves  and  wildlife  refuges,  and 
make  them  available  for  public  use." 

There  are  seven  park  reserves  in  the  dis- 
trict: large  tracts  where  80  percent  of  the 
land  is  kept  in  a  wild  state  and  20  percent  is 
used  for  recreation. 

There  are  also  nine  regional  parks,  seven 
special-use  areas  and  an  expanding  trail  cor- 
ridor system. 

French  can  recount  many  tales  of  his  time 
in  office.  Once,  he  recalled,  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  group  of  motorcyclists  who  wanted 
private  use  of  part  of  Crow-Hassan  Park  in 
northwestern  Hennepin  County.  The  group 
had  no  permit,  and  a  saddle  and  bridle  club 
was  scheduled  to  use  that  area  of  the  park 
the  same  day. 

After  some  discussion,  French  convinced 
the  motorcyclists  to  move  to  another  area  of 
the  park,  but  he  forgot  that  a  house  and 
barn  had  burned  in  that  area  years  earlier 
and  the  the  ground  was  littered  with  nails. 
Dozens  of  notorcycle  tires  were  punctured. 

"I  didn't  do  it  maliciously."  he  said,  "but 
they  were  mad  about  the  tires.  They  were 
livid," 

When  French  retires,  he  and  his  wife,  Jo, 
plan  to  travel— camping  some  of  the  time. 
he  said.  He  also  has  some  consulting  ideas 
and  lots  of  projects  lined  up  on  his  farm. 


[From  the  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune. 
June  9.  1984] 

Builder  of  a  County  Park  System- 
(Editorial) 

Today  it  seems  only  natural  that  Minne- 
apolis, with  its  famed  city  park  system, 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  comparably 
splendid  system  of  Hennepin  County  parks, 
totaling  24,000  acres.  'Vet  just  a  little  over  20 
years  ago,  when  much  of  the  county  had  al- 
ready been  inundated  by  suburban  growth, 
there  was  no  county  park  system.  About  all 
the  then-youthful  Hennepin  County  Park 
Reserve  District  could  claim  was  a  single 
functioning  park,  a  small  picnic  area  and  a 
strong-willed  new  superintendent  named 
Clifton  French. 

The  greatest  asset  proved  to  be  French. 
Thanks  in  large  part  to  his  foresight  and  de- 
termination, the  park  district  soon  put  itself 
in  front  of  the  urban  bulldozer,  setting  aside 
and  preserving  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations  the  natural  spaces  that  help 
make  a  metropolis  livable.  Under  French's 
direction,  the  park  reserve  district  acquired 
and  developed  park  land  not  only  in  Henne- 
pin but  in  Carver  and  Scott  counties  as  well. 

Building  a  park  system  almost  from 
scratch  can  be  a  desperate  race  against  time, 
financial  constraints  and  developer  competi- 
tion. It  is  not  always  a  way  to  win  friends. 
Thus,  in  seizing  his  land-acquisition  oppor- 
tunities, French  sometimes  left  behind 
wounded  local  sensibilities.  And  some  of  his 
fellow  park  professionals  think  he  may  have 
given  too  much  attention  to  acquiring  and 
developing  parks  and  too  little  to  promoting 
and  expanding  their  use. 

But  even  French's  critics  concede  the 
value  of  his  achievements.  Largely  because 
of  his  efforts,  the  Hennepin  County  Park 
Reserve  District  has  been  the  leader  and 
model  for  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive regional  open-space  system.  He  pre- 
pares to  retire  this  summer  after  earning 
the  thanks  of  the  thousands  of  Twin  Citians 
whose  lives  have  been  made  more  enjoyable 
by  the  land  he  has  set  aside  for  their  recre- 
ational use.  Thousands  more  will  be  equally 
grateful  in  the  decades  to  come.« 


PAPER  BY  SENATOR  MOYNIHAN 
ENTITLED  "WORLD  TRADE 
AND  THE  WEALTH  OF  A 
NATION" 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  a 
paper  on  the  domestic  effects  of  U.S. 
trade  policy  written  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  This  paper  was 
written  for  the  edification  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internation- 
al Trade  following  a  meeting  on  April 
4  of  this  year.  The  Senator's  discus- 
sion of  the  history  behind  current 
trade  policy  problems  is  both  stimulat- 
ing and  insightful.  Although  I  have 
some  disagreement  with  the  Senator's 
assessment  of  the  U.S.  trade  system 
and  his  prescriptions  for  change,  I  be- 
lieve that  his  views  merit  the  consider- 
ation of  all  the  Members  of  this  body. 
I  therefore  ask  that  this  paper  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  paper  follows: 
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World  Trade  and  the  Wealth  of  a  Nation 

The  most   important   (act  about   interna 
lional  trade  is  that  it  is  declinmK 

In  the  decades  after  World  War  U,  under 
an  international  economic  system  estab- 
lished just  before  and  after  the  end  of  that 
War.  world  trade  doubled,  redcubled.  and 
redoubled  again  Leonard  Silk  has  called 
this.  Three  decades  of  the  greatest  grout h 
in  history.'  It  may  not  be  over,  but  for  now 
it  has  slopped 

In  1980.  worldwide  imports  and  exports  of 
goods  each  passed  the  two  trillion  dollar 
mark.  Thereafter,  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II.  trade  declined  for  three  sue 
cessive  years.  By  1983.  world  exports  had 
fallen  to  S1.923  billion. 

For  some  time  now— seven  of  the  ten 
years  of  the  I970s-the  United  States  has 
registered  a  negative  merchandise  trade  bal- 
ance. Even  so.  the  value  of  U.S.  goods  ex 
ported  abroad  increased  steadily  during  the 
1970s— it  was  simply  that  our  imports  of  for 
eign  goods  increased  faster.  In  1975,  our  ex- 
ports passed  the  $100  billion  mark  for  the 
first  lime;  by  1980.  U.S.  exports  had  reached 
nearly  $225  billion.  Exports  began  to  decline 
in  1981,  dropping  to  $200  billion  by  1983 
Our  imports  passed  the  $100  billion  mark  a 
year  before  U.S.  exports  did  so.  in  1974.  and 
by  1980  imports  of  foreign  goods  into  our 
country  had  reached  nearly  $250  billion 
And  they  have  continued  to  increase  m  this 
decade,  reaching  more  than  $258  billion  in 
1983. 

What  has  been  happening,  of  course.  Is 
something  of  an  undeclared  trade  war.  and 
one  we  are  losing.  As  old  markets  contract. 
competition  for  them  intensifies.  Some  of 
our  trading  ptirtners  subsidize  their  exports. 
and  generously,  but  that  is  not  the  whole 
story.  With  the  dollar  highly  over  valued- 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  estimated 
this  overvaluation  at  52  percent  in  the  1984 
Economic  Report  of  the  President -the 
competition  of  foreign  with  American  man- 
ufacturers has  become  unequal  and  ruinous 
Put  simply,  quite  apart  from  any  sutisidies 
they  may  receive  from  iheir  own  govern- 
ments, foreign  industries  receive  a  huge  sub- 
sidy from  our  own.  Consider  this,  the  real 
value  of  our  merchandise  exports,  adjusted 
for  inflation  and  movements  in  exchange 
rates  since  1972.  reached  $105  billion  in 
1980.  Three  years  later  it  had  fallen  more 
than  21  percent,  to  afciout  $83  billion.  The 
real  value  of  merchandise  imports  into  our 
country,  once  again  adjusted  for  inflation 
and  exchange  rale  movements,  was  but  $86 
billion  in  1980.  Three  years  later  it  had 
jumped  to  nearly  $96  billion,  a  real  increase 
of  about  11  percent.  1983.  then,  marked  the 
first  time  since  the  breakdown  of  the  world 
trade  system  in  the  early  1930s  that  the  real 
value  of  our  merchandise  imports  exceeded 
the  real  value  of  our  merchandi.se  exports. 

THE  AMERICAN  RESPONSE 

As  best  statistics  can  tell,  the  United 
States  is  the  industrial  economy  most  af 
fected  by  the  current  trade  war.  Our  re 
sponse  has  not  been  especially  coherent,  nor 
should  this  surprise  us.  Many  of  the 
changes  taking  place  are  not  only  unexpect 
ed:  they  bring  into  question  ideas  and  ar 
rangements  which  the  United  States,  more 
than  any  other  nation,  put  into  place. 

For  four  decades,  our  government  has 
been  committed  to  an  expanding  system  of 
world  trade,  primarily  brought  about  by 
treaty  agreements  that  lowered  trade  bar- 
riers by  lowering  tariffs.  These  bilatrral 
treaties  often  had  a  multi  lateral  effect - 
economi-sts  might  call  it  a  multiplier 
effect"— through  the  workings  of  the  Most 


Favored  Nation  iMFN)  claii.se  of  the  Gener 
al  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  iGATTi. 
whereby  a  concession  granted  to  one  trading 
partner  is  automatically  extended  to  all 
others  in  the  treaty  system 

This  proce.ss  began  with  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  program  of  Cordell  Hull. 
Secretary  of  Slate  during  the  Great  Dcpres 
sion  Following  World  War  II.  many  hoped 
to  institutionalize  thus  process  through  an 
International  Trade  Organization,  a  special 
ized  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  much 
like  the  World  Health  Organization  and 
UNESCO  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
demurred,  and  the  ITO  never  came  to  be 
But  in  the  meantime,  its  primary  purpose 
the  extension  of  trade  agreements  wa.s  as- 
sumed informally  by  a  multilateral  treaty 
negotiated  in  Geneva  m  1947.  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  now 
known  as  the  GATT.  To  bi'  sure,  the  GATT 
was  a  highly  informal  arrangement,  in  the 
.sen.se  that  it  was  self-enforcing  and  required 
almost  no  central  organization  i  For  years, 
what  there  was  by  way  of  organization  con 
sisted  of  an  inspired  Bnlish  cuil  servant. 
Eric  Whydham  White,  a  few  .secretaries, 
and  a  .small  villa  outside  Geneva.  White, 
who  presided  over  most  of  the  period  of  the 
greatest  growth  in  hi.story  '.  hardly  pros- 
pered himself  So  informal  were  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  GATT.  that  no  one  ever 
thought  to  provide  him  a  pension.) 

For  the  longest  while,  the  GATT  .seemed 
to  work  wonderfully  well,  the  general  level 
of  tariffs  kept  going  down.  In  1934.  the  aver 
age  U.S.  tariff  rale  was  47  percent  By  the 
opening  of  the  1962  Kennedy  Round'  of 
trade  negotiations,  this  average  rate  had 
dropped  to  12  percent.  Today  the  average 
US  tariff  rate  is  but  6  percent. 

The  official  rhetoric  of  the.se  policies 
never  changed;  and  for  the  most  part  It  is 
still  based  on  the  teachings  of  earlier  econo 
mists.  But  in  the  manner  Keynes  took  note 
of.  It  was  very  much  up-to-date  bu.sinessmen 
who  gave  the  ideas  their  currency.  A  good 
example  would  be  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
founder  of  IBM  and  a  long  lime  head  of  the 
United  States  chapter  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  World  peace 
through  world  trade"  was  a  particular 
theme  of  that  organization, 'echoing,  howev 
er  unintentionally,  a  favorite  thesis  of 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  the  early  19th  Centu 
ry  British    liberal'  economists. 

No  president  has  been  more  firm  in  his 
commitment  to  these  ideals  than  Ronald 
Reagan.  In  a  radio  address  of  November  20. 
1982.  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  GATT 
ministerial  meeting  in  Geneva,  he  said: 

We  are  reminding  our  trading  partners 
that  preserving  individual  freedom  and  re- 
storing prosperity  al.so  requires  free  and  fair 
trade  in  the  marketplace.  The  United  States 
took  the  lead  after  World  War  II  in  creating 
an  international  trading  and  financial 
system  that  limited  governments'  ability  to 
disrupt  free  trade  across  borders.  We  did 
this  becau.se  history  had  taught  us  an  im- 
portant les,son:  free  trade  serves  the  cau.se 
of  world  peace. 

When  governments  get  too  involved  in 
trade,  economic  costs  increa.se  and  political 
disputes  multiply.  Peace  is  threatened.  In 
the  1930's.  the  world  experienced  an  ugly 
specter— protectionism  and  trade  wars  and. 
eventually,  real  wars  and  unprecedented 
suffering  and  less  of  life. 

There  are  .some  who  .seem  to  believe  that 
we  should  run  up  the  American  flag  in  de- 
fease of  our  markets.  They  would  embrace 
protectionism  again  and  insulate  our  mar- 
kets from  world  competition.  Well,  the  last 


time  the  United  States  tried  that  there  was 
enormous  economic  distress  in  the  world. 
World  trade  fell  by  60  percent,  and  young 
Americans  .soon  followed  the  American  flag 
into  World  War  II." 

The  President  had  great  hopes  for  that 
GATT  conference;  he  him.self  had  proposed 
It  the  previous  year.  It  might  have  led  to  a 
Reagan  Round"  of  trade  negotiations.  In 
the  actual  event,  it  came  to  near  disaster.  At 
Its  very  outset  Michel  Jobert.  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Trade,  denounced  the 
United  States  for  dogmatic  liberalism,  '  an 
accu.sation  not  normally  a.s.sociated  with  the 
Reagan  administration.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting.  Hobart  Rowen  of  the  Washington 
Post  described  the  results  as  "a  bitter  defeat 
for  free  trade."  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
wrote  that  the  GATT  just  barely  survived 
the  meeting  "  Ambassador  William  Brock, 
former  Senator.  Republican  National  Chair- 
man and  now  our  distinguished  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  returned  to  tell  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  We  came  so  close  to  a 
disaster  that  maybe  the  biggest  achieve- 
ment we  had  was  in  keeping  the  system  in 
some  form  intact."  It  was  bad  as  that. 

But  why?  It  would  be  accurate  to  say  that 
the  main  reason  is  that  most  nations  do  not 
sub.scribe  to  the  principles  of  the  GATT. 
and  for  ihe  most  part  never  have.  They 
have  political  economies;  and  international 
trade,  including  trade  war,  is  for  such 
merely  the  extension  of  politics  by  other 
means. 

And  the  United  States?  Our  principles 
have  not  changed,  but  our  practices  are 
more  and  more  at  variance  with  these  prin- 
ciples. I  can  fairly  claim,  in  thi,s  respect,  to 
have  been  'present  at  the  creation.  "  On 
January  25.  1962.  John  F.  Kennedy  asked 
the  Congre.ss  to  authorize  a  new  round  of 
trade  negotiations,  one  designed  to  reduce 
tariffs  still  further.  Tariffs  being  a  lax.  this 
required  a  statute  — known  in  this  case  as 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Congress, 
however,  was  in  no  mood  to  grant  it.  To 
recall  those  days,  textile  imports,  especially 
from  developing  countries,  had  begun  to 
threaten  tht-  prosperity  of  the  textile  mills 
in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia.  The.se  were 
busine.s.ses  of  significance  and.  for  the 
South,  a  sy.nbol  of  economic  renascence. 
Bring  the  Mills  to  the  Cotton."  (To  this 
day.  about  one  out  of  every  ten  American 
manufacturing  workers  is  employed  in  tex- 
tiles or  apparel.)  Something  had  to  be  done 
about  these  imports.  And  something  beyond 
tariffs,  which  in  general  present  few  real 
barriers  if  the  foreign  products  are  just 
plain  cheaper 

Something  was  done.  Early  in  1962.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  flew  off  to 
Geneva  and  negotiated  a  brief  period  of 
export  restraints  among  the  leading  textile 
and  apparel  producing  nations.  In  July,  the 
formal  GATT  negotiations  began.  The 
American  delegation  was  headed  by  W.  Mi- 
chael Blumenlhal.  then  a  deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Hickman  Price  and 
myself,  respectively  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  of  Labor.  Our  mission  was  to 
negotiate  a  long  term  quota  agreement  on 
textiles  and  apparel,  one  sufficient  to  win 
Congressional  approval  of  the  President's 
proposal. 

The  negotiations  were  prolonged  and 
painful,  not  least  because  the  French  were 
in  a  period  of  high  Gaulist  negativism  re- 
garding anything  the  United  States  wanted. 
Hence  the  irony  of  the  outcome.  On  July  20, 
the  French  tabled  their  "final"  offer.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  we  could  not  accept 
it  and.  at  all  events,  the  budding  diplomatic 


careers  of  our  threesome  would  come  to  an 
early  and  tnglorious  end.  We  went  to  dinner, 
but  had  no  appetites.  We  wandered  back  to 
the  delegation  headquarters  to  see  if  there 
were  any  hope,  and  began  adding  up  the 
French  proposal.  We  found  they— to  the 
man,  inspecteurs  des  finances— had  made  a 
mistake:  they  were  offering  us  more  than 
our  instructions  required  that  we  obtain. 
The  next  morning,  to  much  Gallic  astonish- 
ment. British  relief,  and  Japanese  bows,  we 
accepted.  Blumenthal  went  on  to  negotiate 
the  Kennedy  Round,  and  later,  of  course,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Long  Terra  Textile  Agreement,  as  it 
came  to  be  known,  is  still  in  force,  much  ex- 
panded: it  is,  indeed,  a  small  international 
trade  oreanization  of  its  own.  But  American 
markets  continue  to  be  taken  up  by  imports. 
Twenty-two  years  agd,  about  10  percent  of 
all  apparel  sold  here  was  imported:  today 
the  proportion  is  nearly  30  percent. 

The  events  of  1962  set  a  pattern  followed 
with  remarkable  consistency  in  the  years 
since.  PreBidents  and  Secretaries  of  State 
proclaim  the  American  commitment  to  ever 
more  free  and  expanding  world  trade.  Their 
subordinates  in  the  subcabinet,  often  acting 
in  alliance  with  members  of  Congress  from 
the  affected  districts  or  regions,  negotiate 
quantitative  import  restrictions.  Sometimes 
such  involve  formal,  detailed  provisions,  as 
in  the  original  cotton  textile  agreement 
(now  formally  the  Multi-Fiber  Agreement). 
Sometimes  they  are  more  informal,  as  with 
the  recent  understanding  that  the  Japanese 
would  export  no  more  than  1.68  million  cars 
a  year  to  the  United  States  from  April  1981 
to  April  1984  (the  ceiling  was  raised  to  1.85 
million  cars  for  the  year  April  1984-April 
1985). 

In  much  the  manner  of  the  "Gentlemen's 
Agreements"  on  immigration  of  the  early- 
20th  Century,  there  was  a  pronounced 
effort  to  save  face— excepting  that  in  this 
instance.  It  was  the  United  States'  dignity 
that  had  to  be  preserved.  It  had  come  to 
pass  that  American  auto  makers  no  longer 
believed  they  could  make  cheaper  and  so 
better  cars  than  anybody  else! 

In  real  life,  American  industry  never  has 
been  overmuch  concerned  with  the  niceties 
of  these  matters.  A  quota's  quota:  grab  it. 
Prefer  it.  There  are  such  things  as  unfair 
trade  practices,  and  there  are  laws  providing 
remedies.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  so-called 
countervailing  duty.  If  a  foreign  nation  sub- 
sidizes its  exports,  the  United  States  can 
level  an  additional  tariff,  a  countervailing 
one,  on  any  such  imports  to  neutralize  the 
subsidy.  In  1982,  European  firms  were  sell- 
ing alloy  and  carbon  steel  in  the  United 
States  for  $500  a  ton.  U.S.  steel  producers 
filed  132  anti-dumping  and  countervailing 
duty  petitions  with  the  International  Trade 
Commission  (until  1974,  called  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission).  The  ITC  took  up  the 
matter,  bot  in  the  meantime  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment began  their  own  negotiations  with  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

On  October  21,  1982,  the  Europeans 
agreed  to  limit  their  exports  of  alloy  and 
carbon  steel  to  no  more  than  5.5  percent  of 
American  consumption.  The  American  steel 
manufacturers  were  willing  to  give  up  a 
fixed  share  of  the  domestic  market,  so  long 
as  they  could  retain  their  control  over  the 
rest.  (Before  the  I.T.C.  on  8th  Street  could 
impose  countervailing  duties,  a  consensus 
had  been  reached  on  16th  Street,  at  the 
White  House,  to  negotiate  quotas  with  the 
Europeans  instead.)  So  much  for  free  men 
and  free  markets. 


By  constitution  or  humor,  organized  labor 
has  never  l>een  especially  keen  on  the  ideol- 
ogy of  free  trade— anymore  than  it  has  been 
zealous  about  free  enterprise  defined  as  the 
entrepreneur's  unlrammeled  right  to  do 
whatever  maximizes  his  profit.  Even  so, 
since  the  1930s  American  labor  has  been 
much  concerned  with  foreign  policy,  and  in- 
sofar as  free  trade  was  a  key  element  of 
American  foreign  policy,  it  has  had  the  sup- 
port of  American  labor. 

But  all  the  above  is  changing.  In  1962.  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  and 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  both 
sent  representatives  to  the  textile  talks  in 
Geneva.  The  contrast  between  these  two 
New  Yorkers  and  the  Southern  mill  owners 
in  whose  company  and  on  whose  side  they 
found  themselves  was.  well,  striking.  The 
trade  unions  were  idealist  and  internationa- 
list—and, for  their  pains,  relatively  penni- 
less. Even  so,  they  fought  hard  for  their  re- 
spective unions,  and  the  mostly  low-paid, 
unskilled  women  their  unions  represented. 
(In  that  year  the  combined  membership  of 
the  ILGWU  and  the  ACW  was  about 
800,000.  This  year  it  is  580,000.) 

The  problem  for  labor  is  that  it  is  the  one 
element  left  out  of  what  has  been  called  the 
"internationalization"  of  the  factors  of  pro- 
duction. Capital,  technology  and  manage- 
ment now  move  about  the  world  with  con- 
siderable ease.  (Management  thai  can't 
move— typically  because  of  huge  plant  in- 
vestment here— in  much  the  position  of 
labor:  and  the  unions  and  management  of 
such  industries  press  increasingly  for  pro- 
tection.) Management  that  has  sent  capital 
and  technology  abroad  is  necessarily  op- 
posed to  measures  that  would  inhibit  their 
ability  to  import  products  back  in  to  the 
American  market  and,  if  you  like,  compete 
with  their  former  selves.  They  become 
closet  free  traders  and  not  much  is  heard 
from  them,  a.s  they  set  up  in  Matamoros. 
Shannon  or,  in  Robert  Heilbroner's  memo- 
rable phrase,  is  some  country  they  need  not 
fear  going  Communist  because  it  already 
has.  Labor,  however,  stays  put  in  Lacka- 
waruia.  Akron,  or  the  South  Bronx.  People 
can  move,  to  be  sure,  but  moving  to  look  for 
work  is  never  easy.  (Michiganders  arriving 
in  Texas  at  the  depths  of  the  1982  depres- 
sion were  greeted  with  a  State  welfare  de- 
partment pamphlet  entitled  "Down  and  Out 
in  Texas."  The  message  was;  you  won't  like 
it  here.) 

In  any  event— so  far— American  workers 
do  not  travel  abroad  to  find  work.  To  the 
contrary,  they  also  must  compete  with  mil- 
lions of  illegal  aliens  who  travel  here  for 
that  purpose,  in  addition  to  legal  immi- 
grants. (In  his  classic  Theory  of  the  Labor 
Movement  (1928)  Selig  Perlman  stated  that 
the  organizing  principle  of  the  trade  union 
was  a  sense  of  a  scarcity  of  job  opportuni- 
ties. It  was  then:  it  is  still.) 

And  so  we  muddle  into  a  new  era  which, 
whatever  else,  we  seem  determined  not  to 
shape.  Whatever  happens  will  just  happen. 
Or  maybe  some  other  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions will  make  it  happen.  We  won't  even 
think  about  it.  It  is  an  embarrassment, 
abandoning  Cordell  Hull.  Besides,  there  are 
immediate  matters  which  must  be  attended 
to.  For  example,  the  quota  agreement  on 
clothes  pins,  negotiated  under  the  Carter 
Administration,  is  soon  to  expire. 

TWO  ERA  OURS  ISN'T 

As  a  nation,  we  still  strive  to  live  by  the 
insights  of  Adam  Smith.  And  well  we 
might— there  never  was  an  economist  so  in- 
telligent and  so  attractive. 


In  our  age,  the  great  avowed  challenge  to 
private  enterprise  has  come  from  newly  es- 
tablished forms  of  state  intervention,  while 
we  have  quite  lost  the  memory  of  the 
former  system  of  state  controls  which 
Smith  helped  lead  us  out  of.  (Every  so  often 
we  are  reminded.  1984  is  the  400th  anniver- 
-sary  of  the  first  book  published  by  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  The  Press  is  observ- 
ing the  occasion  with  a  series  of  advertise- 
ments in  .scholarly  journals,  which  note  in 
passing  that  it  was  King  Henry  VIXI  who 
granted  their  charter  in  1534  to  "print  and 
sell  all  manner  of  books,"  Imagine  needing  a 
king's  permission  to  start  a  publishing  busi- 
ness! But  the  right  to  start  a  business  on 
one's  own  scarcely  existed  four  centuries 
ago.  Today  it  is  virtually  a  right  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  free  world,  for  which  all  praise 
to  Adam  Smith.  Including  the  right  to  start 
a  business  in  Taiwan  to  export  books,  or  un- 
dergarments, to  Chicago.  Today,  that  is  part 
of  the  problem.) 

Smith's  abiding  concern  was  production  at 
least  cost.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  doctrine 
of  comparative  advantage.  'You  can  grow 
grapes  in  Scotland  and  raise  sheep  in  Portu- 
gal, but  there  will  be  much  more  wine  and 
wool  to  go  around  if  you  do  it  the  other 
way.  And  this  is  the  point.  Smith  lived  in  a 
world  which  was  glimpsing  for  the  first  time 
the  possibility  of  life  not  pervasively  con- 
strained by  scarcity.  Technology  had  the  po- 
tential to  end  -scarcity,  if  technology  could 
be  liberated  from  the  old  constraints  of  gov- 
ernment and.  more  generally,  of  society. 

The  doctrine  came  to  be  called  "liberal- 
ism": in  practice,  there  were  such  problems 
as  the  Iron  Law  of  Wages,  which  was  held 
to  follow  from  first  principles.  There  was 
also  something  cultural  about  our  response 
to  the  doctrine.  We  need  not  reinvent  Max 
Weber,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  never  quite  ac- 
cepted the  tenets  of  capitalism  or,  in  the 
view  of  theologians  such  as  Michael  Novak, 
ever  quite  understood  it.  Either  way.  I  can 
remember  from  my  own  youth  the  puzzle- 
ment of  working  class  congregations.  Demo- 
crats and  New  Dealers  to  the  core,  listening 
to  Pastoral  Letters  deploring  liberalism". 
The  old  Irishmen  were  still  quarrelling  with 
Ricardo,  while  their  parishioners  thought 
they  were  being  told  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
(In  fact,  the  Bishops  had  been  advocating 
such  standards,  in  one  form  or  another,  for 
a  third  of  a  century.) 

No  matter,  scarcity  as  it  was  known  before 
liberalism  is  behind  us  today.  Thai  this  will 
be  disputed  is  a  measure  of  just  how  re- 
moved we  are  from  a  world  of  scarcity.  A 
watertight  roof,  leather  shoes,  a  kitchen 
stove,  sufficient  heal:  such  things  were 
beyond  the  imaginings  of  most  men  and 
women  three,  even  two  centuries  ago.  Con- 
ditions changed  slowly.  The  Confederate 
Army  fought  barefoot  at  Gettysburg,  and 
would  not  have  expected  to  do  otherwise.  In 
Albert  J.  Kennedy  and  Robert  A.  Wood's  re- 
search on  the  emergence  of  working  class 
stability  in  Boston  nearly  a  century  ago, 
they  took  note  that  steadier  folk  who  could 
accumulate  a  little  something  over  the  years 
did  so,  in  part,  because  they  looked  upon  po- 
tatoes (with  just  occasionally  a  little  milk) 
as  their  diet,  period.  Wander  about  a  super- 
market today  and  consider  how  far  we  are 
removed  from  Marx's  "realm  of  necessity." 

Scarcity  is  behind  us;  want  is  not. 

This  is  the  point.  Just  as  it  was  possible  in 
Adam  Smith's  age  to  envision  a  society  free 
of  scarcity,  so  it  is  possible  today  to  envision 
a  society  free  of  want.  The  two  are  differ- 
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ent.  as  Henry  George  argued  m  Progress 
and  Poverty  (1879i  and  as  Will  Rogers  im- 
mortalized in  his  remark  during  the  Depres 
sion.  that  America  was  the  only  country 
ever  to  "go  to  the  poorhouse  in  an  automo- 
bile." 

In  Adam  Smiths  time,  it  was  passible  to 
envision  a  society  free  of  scarcity  if  only  po- 
litical and  economic  arrangements  gave  a 
freer  hand  to  technology.  Today,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  envision  a  society  free  of  want  if  we 
reverse  those  arrangements. 

And  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  if  we  don't 
do  so.  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  in  a  lot 
of  trouble,  and  fast. 

Just  twenty  years  ago.  Lyndon  B  Johnson 
proclaimed  an  end  to  poverty  as  a  national 
purpose.  For  a  while  it  appeared  to  be  hap- 
pening, and  among  the  aged,  for  the  most 
part,  it  diJ  happen.  At  the  same  time,  how 
ever,  there  emerged  a  wholly  new  incidence 
of  poverty  concentrated  among  young 
adults  and  their  children.  (Elsewhere.  1 
have  attempted  to  show  that  one  child  in 
three  born  in  the  United  States  in  1980  can 
expect  to  be  on  public  assistance  before  age 
eighteen,  and  one  has  yet  challenged  the 
data.)  '  The  proportion  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion classified  as  poor  is  now  as  high  as 
when  LBJ  proclaimed  the  war  on  poxerty: 
only  the    mix"  is  different. 

I  cannot  help  think  that  at  the  root  of 
this  new  social  disorganization  is  a  growing 
scarcity  of  work  opportunities.  This  is  the 
new  scarcity  which  challenges  our  time. 
Among  minorities  this  scarcity  of  work  op- 
portunities, as  measured  by  the  unemploy- 
ment rate,  has  been  endemic  for  a  genera 
tion. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
began  measuring  employment  in  1946.  it 
published  its  data  only  in  terms  of  large  ag- 
gregates. No  one  was  fully  confident  that 
the  statistical  art  had  been  mastered.  E\en 
so.  .samiples  were  taken  of  smaller  groups.  In 
those  first  surveys,  black  teenage  unemploy- 
ment was  lower  than  while.  Many  black 
youths  of  that  time  lived  on  farms  where. 
indeed,  they  did  work  and  were  .so  recorded. 
But  not  everyone  lived  on  a  farm,  there  was 
work  in  cities,  and  black  youth  found  it 
Last  month.  May  1984,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  black  youth  was  more  than  44  per 
cent  and.  as  we  roll  into  a  general  economic 
recovery,  goes  all  but  unremarked 

It  is  heretical,  but  is  it  also  time  to  consid- 
er adjusting  technology  to  keep  everybody 
on  tKiard'  We  have  all  the  food  in  the  world, 
but  some  21  million  people  receive  food 
stamps  t)ecause  they  don't  have  enough 
income  to  buy  it.  Food  stamps  provide  a 
better  diet  than  most  Americans  could  have 
hoped  for  a  half  century  ago.  But  shopping 
in  a  supermarket  today  with  foodstamps  is 
not  so  very  different  from  going  to  the  poor 
house  in  an  automobile.  Whatever  the 
mode,  you're  .still  m  need.  We  need  to  pro 
vide  our  people  with  what  they  don  t  have 
and  do  need.  This  means  work  and.  in  some 
measure,  work  lost  to  foreign  competition  or 
soon  to  be 

The  second  era  ours'  isn't,  is  the  era  of 
tariff  walls,  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  of 
1930  when  Congress  and  President  Hoover 
contrived  a  huge  and  whole.sale  tariff  in 
crease,  against  the  pleas  of  the  economic 
profession.  It  worked  '  In  two  years,  mer- 
chandise imports  into  America  dropped 
nearly  60  percent,  from  $3.1  billion  to  $13 
billion.  But  so  did  American  export.s.  plum 
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menting  from  $3.9  billion  to  $1.7  billion.  A 
trade  war  broke  out  in  the  Atlantic.  Totali- 
tarianism spread,  and  war  came.  The  break- 
down of  world  peace  followed  the  break- 
down of  world  trade 

American  postwar  trade  policies  were 
deeply  influenced  by  the  conviction  that 
prewar  tariff  policies  had  helped  bring 
about  that  war  This  was  a  matter  that 
stirred  pas-sion  in  Foggy  Bottom,  and  well  it 
ought.  If  Smoot  Hawley  helped  Hitler's  rise, 
then  the  concern  to  prevent  such  from  hap- 
pening again  was  deserving  of  p"'sion 
indeed. 

It  won't  happen  again.  These  days,  the  in- 
dustrial world  IS  pretty  much  divided  be- 
tween nations  that  are  .securely  democratic 
and  others  just  as  p<'rsistently  totalitarian. 
War  will  not  break  out  among  the  democra 
cies.  and  if  it  should  come  to  pass  between 
the  two  blocs,  it  will  not  be  about  trade. 

The  danger  in  the  pre.sent  system  is 
rather  the  opposite.  By  adhering  too  firmly 
lo  our  internationalist  credo,  we  well  could 
undermine  the  political  foundations  that 
made  internationalism  a  working  doctrine 
rather  than  an  abstract  theory.  I  addressed 
this  matter  at  the  1983  commencement  cere- 
mony for  the  graduates  of  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy.  New  York. 
There.  I  drew  on  Daniel  Boorstin's  notion 
that  the  American  nationality,  our  cultural 
identity,  was  formed  largely  by  the  common 
artifacts  which  industrialization  enabled  us 
to  share  with  one  another. 

The  Model  T  Ford  is  a  great  instance  of 
this  ijohn  Steinbeck  once  wrote  of  a  gen- 
eration of  young  men  who  grew  up  knowing 
more  alxjut  the  mechanical  system  of  gears 
than  the  planetary  system  of  the  universe.) 
The  inundation  of  the  American  market  by 
foreign  automobiles  and  similar  bonding  ar 
lifacts.  then,  is  no  small  event  in  our  cul 
ture  It  threatens  not  just  jobs,  but  cultural 
identities  as  well.  One  result  is  the  anger - 
yes.  anger  spreading  among  the  citizens  ol 
smoke  slack  America.  "  working  men  and 
women  who  have  given  almost  unbroken 
support  to  internationalist  Presidents,  with 
their  foreign  aid  programs  and  tariff  reduc- 
tion rounds.  There  also  is  a  matter  land  a 
problem)  of  rla.ss  perception  here  Interna 
tionalisis,  lo  risk  a  large  generalization,  like 
foreign  cars.  <This  had  led  Robert  Heil- 
broner  to  speculate,  how  staunchly  econo- 
mists would  stick  lo  their  free-trade  guns  If 
the  Japanese  were  to  export  another  com- 
modity of  excellent  quality  which  they 
produce  at  home  and  could  market  for  le.ss 
than  its  counterpart,  namely,  economists.  ') 

THE  ACE  or  WELFARE  STATISM 

What.  then,  is  the  era  we  have  entered 
upon''  It  IS  .something  old  and  .something 
new  and.  lacking  a  name.  I  will  call  it  the 
age  of  welfare  sialism.  Two  political  tradi- 
tions have  come  together  in  the  context  of 
advanced  technology.  First,  there  is  the  old 
tradition  that  the  slate  is  .sovereign  with  re- 
spect to  economic  as  well  as  political  affairs. 
This  is  not  a  mailer  of  the  state  running  the 
economy— such  is  a  modern  idea  that  could 
not  antedate  the  postal  .service,  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  technologies  of  management 
that  make  such  an  ambition  possible  beyond 
a  cily  stale  of  very  ancient  limitations. 
Rather,  it  is  best  thought  of  in  terms  to  the 
mercantilists  who  combined  feudal  preroga- 
tives with  economic  theory  Their  object 
was  lo  enhance  the  power  and  prestige  of 
the  State,  which  was  to  .say  the  Prince. 
Second,  as  technology  made  it  feasible,  the 
modern  idea  emerged  that  the  State's 
proper  purpose  was  lo  serve  its  citizens  and. 
if  need  be,  provide  for  their  welfare. 


Contrary  to  our  rather  insistent  misread- 
ing of  our  own  history,  the  United  States 
was  no  laggard  in  this  regard.  The  Articles 
of  Confederation,  a  scamty  enough  provision 
for  .something  like  a  central  government, 
even  so  provided  in  Article  VIII  that 
"charges  "  for  the  "general  welfare"  should 
be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury."  If 
the  authors  did  not  exactly  have  Social  Se- 
curity contributions  and  Medicare  services 
in  mind,  they  were  thinking  of  something 
which  they  chose  to  term  "welfare",  and 
-;;oinlcdly  excluded  "paupers,  vagabonds  and 
fugitives  from  justice  "  from  the  company  of 
the  deserving.  The  sutisequent  Constitution 
specified  the  "general  welfare"  as  one  of  the 
six  specified  objects  of  the  new  government. 

So  with  modern  governments  generally. 
Under  one  banner  or  another,  the  old  tradi- 
tion of  active  state  involvement  in  economic 
affairs  has  revived,  but  for  the  new  purpose 
of  ensuring  the  well  tieing  of  Ihe  citizens,  as 
against  that  of  the  Prince  and  the  power  of 
his  State.  France  provides  a  nice  example  of 
this  transition.  In  1665,  Jean  Colbert,  chief 
minister  to  Louis  XIV.  founded  the  state 
Royal  Factory  of  Mirror  Glass.  Later,  under 
the  influence  of  laissez-faire  economics,  the 
enlerpri.se  was  transferred  to  private  owner- 
ship as  the  Compagnie  Saint-Gobain  and 
grew  to  be  a  major  producer  of  building  ma- 
terials. In  1982,  the  Socialist  government  of 
Francois  Milterand  re-nationalized  it. 

In  postwar  Europe,  at  all  events,  full  em- 
ployment became  the  defining,  economic 
goal  of  the  new  welfare  state.  This  never 
quite  happened  in  the  United  Slates.  The 
Employment  Act  of  1946  set  the  goal,  to 
promote  Conditions  under  which  there  will 
be  afforded  u.seful  opportunities,  including 
self-employment,  for  tho.se  able,  witling,  and 
seeking  lo  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power.  ' 

This  Act.  which  al.so  established  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  to  keep  track 
of  our  progress,  was  originally  entitled  the 
Full  Employment  Act;  but  Congress  was  not 
prepared  to  go  that  far.  In  time,  this  asym- 
metry helped  produce  the  crisis  of  the  inter- 
national trading  system  unfolding  today. 

In  brief,  the  architects  of  the  U.S.  trade 
policy  that  evolved  in  the  1930s  and  1940s 
hoped  lo  end  government  interference  in 
world  markets,  primarily  by  reducing  tar- 
iffs. President  Reagan  has  faithfully  af- 
firmed the  twin  political  and  economic  ob- 
jectives of  this  approach:  "preserving  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  restoring  prosperity  .  .  . 
requires  free  and  fair  trade  in  the  market- 
place. The  GATT  was  established  on  the 
assumption  that  its  members  all  would  have 
.something  like  free  economies,  in  which  the 
overwhelming  proposition  of  commercial  de- 
cisions were  in  private  hands.  If  government 
interference  through  tariffs  and  qubtas 
could  be  minimized,  the  world  would  have 
free  trade  and  more  trade. 

The  original  23  members  of  the  GATT  ba- 
sically fit  the  description  of  free  market 
economics.  Almost  everywhere  but  here, 
government  owned  the  railroads;  but  the 
goods  and  services  traded  on  world  markets 
were  in  preponderant  measure  privately 
produced  and  privately  traded.  As  GATT's 
membership  expanded,  however,  this  gener- 
al characteristic  was  diluted,  if  not  lost  alto- 
gether. Today,  GATT  is  a  world  trade  orga- 
nization with  87  members,  including  four 
from  the  Soviet  Bloc.  In  most  GATT 
memt>er  nations  today,  the  central  govern- 
ment is  deeply  engaged  in  economic  deci- 
sions. This  is  perhaps  most  pronounced 
among  the  developing  nations  in  GATT,  for 
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the  simple  reason  that  the  modern  ethos  in 
such  countries  considers  economic  develop- 
ment the  first  task  of  government.  As  such, 
controls,  export  subsidies,  import  substitu- 
tion and  so  on  grow  more  common,  not  less 
so.  <Most  members  of  OPEC  belong  to  the 
GATT.  Whatever  considerations  might  have 
given  them  pause  in  the  early  1970s  when 
they  got  together  to  fix  the  world  price  of 
oil.  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  surely  was  not  among  them.) 

The  oil  price  shock  hit  the  developed  na- 
tions hard,  and  unemployment  soon  re- 
emerged  as  a  problem  in  economies  that  had 
thought  it  behind  them.  In  one  nation  after 
another,  unemployment  rates  reached  their 
highest  levels  since  the  1930s.  The  response, 
if  not  necessarily  predictable,  even  so  was 
recognizable.  One  after  another  nation 
began  trying  to  "export  its  unemployment." 
to  use  the  phrase  applied  to  similar  efforts 
in  the  1930s. 

Of  GATT's  industrialized  members,  then, 
the  United  States  almost  alone  still  sub- 
scribes to  the  economic  tenets  of  1947  which 
underlay  GATT's  formation.  In  Japan,  the 
powerful  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  formulates  industrial  as  well 
as  trade  policy  and  facilitates  corporate 
modernization,  investment  and  technologi- 
cal decisions  in  accordance  with  these  poli- 
cies. Prance  has  moved  from  the  state-plan- 
ning principles  of  the  Gaullist's  Dirgisme, 
embodied  in  the  Commisariat  General  Au 
Plant,  to  the  state-directed  economics  of  the 
current  socialist  government.  Here,  we  con- 
tinue to  resist  any  state  direction  or  plan- 
ning of  matters  concerning  international 
trade. 

Just  as  it  took  the  United  States  a  long 
time  to  recognize  that  the  United  Nations 
was  no  longer  made  up  of  nations  with  the 
political  systems  and  values  of  the  majority 
that  subscribed  to  the  original  Charter— po- 
litical values  which  made  the  Charter  at 
least  theoretically  workable— so  we  have 
taken  the  longest  time  to  recognize  that  the 
international  trading  system  formalized  in 
the  same  period  no  longer  works  as  it  was 
expected  to,  in  part  because  the  principal 
traders  no  longer  abide  by  the  original  rules. 
This  is  a  politically  neutral  development. 
The  relationship  between  free  markets  and 
political  freedoms  is  certainly  not  a  tenuous 
one,  but  neither  is  it  absolute.  Unemploy- 
ment is  a  kind  of  unfreedom  which  counts 
for  a  great  deal,  and  nations  which  choose 
to  think  hard  about  it,  and  try  to  arrange 
their  affairs  to  minimize  it,  are  not  to  be  de- 
plored. Rather,  their  example  is  to  be  stud- 
ied. 

Mr.  George  Gilder  recently  commented 
that  the  United  States  "is  already  leading 
the  world  in  job  creation  and  is  applying 
new  technologies  50  percent  faster  than 
either  Europe  or  Japan."  ' 

But  eveji  so.  we  show  no  sign  of  moving 
toward  full  employment,  and  little  disposi- 
tion any  longer  to  consider  this  important 
in  its  own  right.  To  the  contrary,  we  are  set- 
tling ever  so  slowly  into  the  idea  that  levels 
of  joblessness  thought  horrendous  in  the 
1960s  are  now  the  mark  of  economic  recov- 
ery. In  1864.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sent  his 
first  Manpower  Report  to  the  Congress. 
(This  report,  mandated  under  the  Manpow- 
er Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
was  modeled  after  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President,  concentrating  on  employ- 
ment as  against  economic  growth.)  Unem- 
ployment in  1964  had  dropped  to  3.8  per- 
cent, the  lowest  in  a  decade  (and  the  lowest 
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since).  The  President  was  scarcely  satisfied. 
His  message  to  the  Congress,  accompanying 
the  technical  document  in  the  manner  of 
the  Ek;onomic  Report,  spoke  with  satisfac- 
tion about  the  number  of  Americans  who 
had  jobs  and  with  indignation  about  the 
numbers  who  did  not.  "'Their  idleness."  he 
declared,  is  ""a  tragic  waste  both  of  the 
human  spirit  and  the  economic  resources  of 
a  great  Nation."  He  went  on  to  state  that 
this  waste  was  one  an  "enlightened  Nation 
should  not  tolerate"  and  one  which  ours 
•"cannot  tolerate." 

Tolerate  it  we  did,  both  in  the  black  slums 
LBJ  was  thinking  of  at  that  time  and  in 
whole  regions  and  industries  today.  We  have 
paid,  and  are  paying,  the  cost. 

There  is  much  talk  just  now  of  the  need 
for  an  ""industrial  policy"  to  respond  to  the 
problems,  somehow  just  perceived,  of  Amer- 
ican industry.  This  is  a  shift  from  the  earli- 
er notion  that  'manpower  policy"  would  do 
the  job.  which  is  to  say  that  given  a  mini- 
mally intelligent  management  of  the  macro- 
economy,  workers  with  skills  would  find 
jobs.  It  is  now  clear  that  this  is  not  enough. 
It  is  no  longer  widely  believed  that  manpow- 
er training  programs  have  been  very  effec- 
tive. Imports  ate  away  at  these  jobs,  no 
matter  how  skilled  its  workers  were.  Im- 
ports, of  course,  were  also  devastating  to  the 
unskilled.  Imports  will  eat  away  at  indus- 
tries in  much  the  same  way. 

It  is  time  to  consider  two  propositions. 

First,  just  as  the  most  important  elements 
of  industrial  policy  are  to  be  found  today  in 
the  tax  code,  where  different  activities  are 
taxed  at  quite  different  rates,  so  trade 
policy  is  a  way  in  which  we  decide  which  in- 
dustries will  continue  to  exist,  which  will 
grow,  and  which  will  disappear.  Other  na- 
tions have  made  these  decisions,  and  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  follow.  Our  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  in  1984  will  likely  top 
$100  billion.  Alfred  Eckes,  chairman  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  has  esti- 
mated that  each  $1  billion  increase  in  our 
trade  deficit  costs  25.000  new  job  opportuni- 
ties. In  part,  this  deficit  is  due  to  the  over- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  which  increases  the 
price  of  American  exports  abroad  and  re- 
duces the  prices  of  foreign  imports  here. 
(The  1984  Economic  Report  suggests  it  may 
take  a  decade  to  realign  exchange  rates.) 
The  old.  old  pieties  about  a  self-equilibrat- 
ing system  simply  no  longer  hold. 

Second,  it  is  possible  to  apply  to  trade 
policy  the  same  considerations  and  values 
which  led  us.  a  half  century  ago.  to  begin  to 
think  of  unemployment  as  socially  unac- 
ceptable and  of  full  employment  as  both  de- 
sirable and  feasible.  Most  of  all.  this  will  re- 
quire a  shift  from  a  macroeconomic.  grand 
scale  vievv  of  world  trade— the  view  that  it 
all  works  out  in  the  end— to  a  more  detailed 
and  avowed  approach  of  asking,  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  this  set  of  workers  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  whether  put- 
ting their  jobs  in  jeopardy  would  be  fair  or 
wise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  already  use  such 
an  approach  for  trade  matters,  but  we  don't 
admit  it.  And  so  we  move  furtively,  almost 
shamefacedly,  from  one  protectionist  meas- 
ure to  another,  as  one  crisis  after  another 
forces  itself  on  the  attention  of  government. 
It  is  too  far  into  the  20th  Century  to  offer 
the  vision  of  a  rational,  smoothly  function- 
ing government  policy  about  any  matter  as 
vast  and  complex  as  international  trade. 
But  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  we  listen  to 
the  Ruth  Dunham's  of  our  land?  For  28 
years,  she  has  been  a  lathe  and  saw  opera- 
tor in  a  clothespin   plant   in   West  Paris. 


Maine— a  town  that  has  seen  imports  close 
down  its  shoes  and  textile  concerns.  She 
told  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  "You'd  think 
the  government  would  look  out  for  people 
in  this  country."  '  If  not.  or  so  the  assump- 
tion has  been,  the  government  had  better 
look  out.* 


IOWA  PLAN  TO  LOWER  HEALTH 
CARE  FEES 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
rare  phenomenon  is  occurring  in  Iowa: 
Health  insurance  rates  are  actually 
being  reduced  for  several  hundred 
thousand  lowans.  This  gradual  phase- 
in  of  rate  reductions  is  a  result  of  a  co- 
operative effort  by  business,  labor,  the 
health  care  industry  and  Government 
to  halt  rapidly  escalating  health  care 
costs. 

I  have  previously  reported  to  my  col- 
leagues the  tremendous  progress 
achieved  in  Iowa  through  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  innovative  health 
care  strategy  which  enjoys  broad  sup- 
port throughout  the  State.  The  fol- 
lowing article,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  14,  1984,  New  York  Times,  is  yet 
another  illustration  of  the  leadership 
role  Iowa  is  taking  in  cost  containment 
plans. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

lowA  Plan  To  Lower  Health  Care  Fees 
(By  Mill  Freudenheim) 

Des  Moines.— The  first  general  reduction 
in  health  insurance  rates  since  double-digit 
inflation  took  hold  six  years  ago  will  go  into 
effect  in  Iowa  at  the  end  of  June.  Experts 
say  the  reduction,  a  result  of  an  innovative 
statewide  plan,  is  setting  a  national  pattern 
in  combatting  rising  health  costs. 

Under  the  plan,  health  insurance  rates  for 
330.000  lowans  will  go  down  5  percent,  a  $24 
million  reduction  that  is  getting  close  atten- 
tion in  Washington  and  around  the  country, 
where  rate  increases  of  15  to  30  percent  are 
still  the  rule. 

The  reduction,  based  on  a  significant  de- 
cline in  the  use  of  hospital  beds,  is  the  first 
fruit  of  a  three-year  combined  effort  by  em- 
ployers, unions,  the  state  government  and 
the  health  care  industry.  The  plan  is  based 
on  controlling  costs  through  such  strategies 
as  de-emphasizing  expensive  types  of  care 
and  long  or  frequent  hospital  stays  in  favor 
of  outpatient  care  or  treatment  that  can  be 
administered  in  physicians'  offices. 

Donald  P.  Rowen.  a  leading  participant 
who  is  executive  vice  president  of  the  Iowa 
Federation  of  Labor,  calls  the  plan  "an  ex- 
periment to  see  if  competition  within  the 
system  will  work."'  Similar  coalitions  have 
been  established  with  varying  effectiveness 
in  150  communities  around  the  country. 

"Employers  who  are  paying  the  bills  in 
Iowa  and  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
starting  to  realize  that  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  some  control  over  health 
care  costs."  said  Bruce  Steinwald,  acting  di- 
rector of  health  policy  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  in 
Washington. 

""The  actions  in  Iowa  and  the  result 
they've  achieved  constitute  a  dramatic  ex- 
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ample  of  a  national  trend.'  said  Bernard  R 
Tresnowski.  president  of  the  national  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Association,  the  na- 
tions largest  health  insurer.  Blue  Cress 
and  Blue  Shield  plans  in  50  states  are  initi- 
ating a  variety  of  cost-containment  strate- 
gies. The  results  are  adding  up  to  an  overall 
decline  in  the  use  of  the  most  expensive 
types  of  care  and  an  increase  in  lower-cost 
alternatives  such  as  care  in  outpatient  de- 
partments and  physicians'  offices." 

Three  years  ago  the  use  of  Iowa  hospitals, 
measured  in  patient /days,  was  well  alx)ve 
national  norms,  and  rising  expenditures  for 
Medical  and  health  coverage  for  state  em 
ployees  were  straining  the  state  budget. 

CHANGED  THE  PATTERN 

"We  have  changed  the  pattern  of  medical 
and  hospital  care  dramatically."  said  Donald 
W.  Dunn,  president  of  the  Iowa  Hospital  As 
sociation. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1984.  patient/ 
days  dropped  3  percent  more  as  hospitals 
began  observing  Medicare  payment  ceilings 
under  a  new  system:  Instead  of  billing  for 
care  provided  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  the 
hospital  is  paid  a  fixed  amount  for  each 
case,  depending  on  which  of  467  specified  di 
agnoses  it  comes  under. 

Mergers  and  closings  of  some  of  lowas  128 
acute-care  hospitals  are  widely  predicted. 

The  5  percent  rate  decline  in  rates  applies 
to  individuals  and  groups  of  fewer  than  25 
people,  said  D.  Eugene  Sibery.  president  of 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Iowa.  Thi.s 
amounts  to  one-third  of  the  one  million  sub- 
scril)ers  in  the  state.  In  addition.  100.000 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  members  got  a  2  percent 
reduction.  Iowa  s  economy  is  rooted  in  agri 
culture,  but  70  percent  of  the  29  million 
population  live  in  or  near  medium  size 
cities.  Health  care  in  the  state  costs  $3  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Nationally,  admissions  to  hospitals  fell  in 
1982  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  30 
years,  according  to  the  American  Hospital 
Association's  latest  figures.  Hospital  costs 
are  still  rising,  but  the  growth  rate  is  slow 
ing.  The  costs  increased  10.2  percent  last 
year.  14.9  percent  in  1982  and  17.5  percent 
in  1981. 

Blue  Cross  plans  in  Connecticut.  Cleve- 
land and  Kansas  City  are  cutting  back  pro- 
jected rate  increases,  but  only  Iowa's  rates 
are  going  down,  spoke.smen  for  the  associa- 
tions said.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Greater  New  York,  with  eight  million  sub- 
scribers in  the  metropolitan  area,  said  that 
monitoring  of  costs  and  u.se  .saved  $140  mil 
lion  last  year.  New  Jersey  Blue  Cross  .said 
similar  programs  had  brought  a  continuing 
decrease  in  inpatient  hospital  use  there 

Doctors  were  putting  too  many  people  in 
hospitals,  keeping  them  there  too  long  and 
running  too  many  tests.  "  said  Glenn  Witt, 
staff  vice  president  and  personnel  director 
of  the  Meredith  Corporation,  a  Des  Moines 
based  magazine  publisher  and  television 
chain.  "Since  1970.  our  health  costs  have 
doubled  every  five  years  " 

Iowa's  prosperous  physicians  have  gone 
along  with  the  changes. 

"We  haven't  taken  an  adversarial  posi- 
tion. '  said  Eldon  Huston,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  state  medical  society  Phy 
sicians  run  the  Iowa  Foundation  for  Medical 
Care,  which  reviews  hospital  admissions  and 
treatment  for  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  and 
private  employers. 

STUDY  CROUP  ORGANIZED 

Worry  about  the  states  shrinking  tax 
base  and  its  growing  elderly  population 
made    controlling    costs    a    priority.     Mr. 


Sibery.  who  came  to  Des  Moines  from  the 
Greater  New  York  Blue  Cro.ss  plan  started  a 
review  of  hospital  use  in  1981.  Under  the 
rules,  insurance  payments  for  a  hospital 
stay  are  not  approved  until  le.ss-expensive 
alternatives  such  as  care  in  a  physicians 
office  or  a  clinic  are  ruled  inappropriate  by 
advising  physicians. 

In  1981.  business  leaders  also  persuaded 
Guv  Robert  D.  Ray  to  appoint  the  11- 
memtx^c  Commi.ssion  on  Health  Care  Costs, 
lis  recommendations  are  being  carried  out 
by  the  Health  Policy  Corporation  of  Iowa, 
an  independent  planning  agency  headed  by 
representatives  of  business,  labor  and  slate 
government. 

We  are  building  a  system  based  on 
market  forces,  as  an  alterative  to  Govern- 
ment regulation.  "  .said  Paul  M.  Piet/.sch.  the 
agency's  president.  His  group  persuaded  the 
Legislature  to  establish  a  Health  Data  Com- 
mi.ssion. which  published  comparative  hos- 
pital charges  in  May  for  the  25  most  fre- 
quent procedures.  The  commission  also 
plans  to  issue  a  compari.son  analysis  of  phy- 
sicians' charges. 

The  information  will  be  u.sed  by  employ- 
ers and  health  plans  negotiating  with  hospi- 
tals and  physicians.  Some  large  groups  in 
other  states  are  forcing  hospitals  to  give  dis- 
counts in  return  lor  an  a.s.sured  volume  of 
patients,  under  a  system  known  as  preferred 
provider  arrangements. 

[In  the  Blue  Cro.ssBlue  Shield  plan  an- 
nounced Wednesday  m  Washington  by  Mr. 
Tresnowski.  an  educational  effort  would  be 
u.sed  to  persuade  doctors  not  to  u.se  certain 
procedures,  and  at  some  future  date  pay- 
ments would  not  be  made  for  those  disap- 
proved procedures.) 

Carrying  out  another  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  on  Health  Care  Cosl.s.  the 
Legislature  end^-d  hospital  ar.-"  physician 
control  of  Blue  Cress  and  Blue  Shield, 
giving  consumers  two-thirds  control. 

CATERING  IS  ATTEMPTED 

The  squeeze  has  left  many  Iowa  hospitals 
half  empty  and  hurting  financially.  A  hospi- 
tal in  Davenport  is  selling  laundry  and  ca- 
tering services  to  outsiders. 

Our  challenge  is  to  down-size  with  mini- 
mum trauma,  while  maintaining  accessibil- 
ity in  hospitals  and  doctors  in  the  rural 
areas.  "  .said  Michael  V  Reagan,  the  states 
Human  Resource  Commissioner.* 


THE     AMERICAN     STEEL     INDUS- 
TRY:   MYTH    VERSUS    REALITY; 

V 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
present  the  fifth  in  a  serie.s  of  brief 
siatement.s  which  will  appear  periodi- 
cally in  an  effort  to  elevate  the  level  of 
debate  on  the  cci^is  in  the  American 
steel  industry. 

I  would  like  to  continue  my  discus- 
sion concerning  the  role  of  labor  in 
the  American  steel  industry.  My  focus 
will  be  on  the  cost  of  labor  and  its 
overall  relation  to  the  health  of  the 
industry.  Too  often,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  wages  of  American  steelworkers 
have  risen  without  regard  for  econom- 
ic realities  or  that  the  U.S.  workers  are 
paid  much  higher  wages  than  their 
counterparts  abroad  without  accompa- 
nying advantages  in  productivity. 

These  generalizations  often  pass  for 
argument  in  the  current  debate  over 
steel    import   quotas   and   the  critical 


stale  of  the  steel  industry.  Interest 
has  been  heightened  with  the  affirma- 
tive vote  by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  on  the  section  201  peti- 
tion filed  by  Bethlehem  Steel  and  the 
United  Steelworkers.  In  order  to 
firmly  ground  the  debate  in  fact 
rather  than  fiction,  I  am  offering 
some  further  myths  and  realities 
about  the  state  of  the  American  steel 
industry. 

Myth:  Labor  costs  continue  to  in- 
crease regardless  of  the  overall  eco- 
nomic situation. 

Reality:  According  to  data  published 
by  World  Steel  Dynamics,  labor  has 
accounted  for  about  35  percent  of 
total  steel  production  costs  since  1977. 
Beginning  in  1976,  the  rate  of  increase 
for  labor  costs  has  been  minimal  com- 
pared to  other  components  of  steel- 
making  costs.  Between  1976  and  1983, 
labor  costs  per  ton  of  steel  produced 
increased  by  47  percent.  In  the  same 
period,  energy  costs  per  ton  increased 
by  233.7  percent,  financial  costs  per 
ton  grew  by  97  percent,  and  iron  costs 
per  ton  went  up  by  81.9  percent. 

Labor  costs  per  ton  of  steel  shipped 
were  $158.38  in  1980.  Today,  they  have 
decreased  to  $138  per  ton  shipped.  The 
problem  remains,  however,  that  even 
while  domestic  costs  of  production  are 
dropping,  foreign  competitors,  with 
ever  lower,  subsidized  prices  are  seiz- 
ing an  ever  larger  share  of  our  market. 

Myth.  U.S.  labor  costs  continue  to 
increase  at  rates  greater  than  those  of 
our  competitors. 

Reality.  Among  the  industrial  na- 
tions, in  terms  of  labor  costs  per  ton 
shipped  between  1976  and  1983,  dollar 
increases  for  Japan  and  West  Germa- 
ny were  within  $6  per  ton  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  greater  rate  of 
increase.  French  labor  costs  are  still 
within  $10.54  per  ton  of  ours.  If  the  ef- 
fects of  the  dollar  s  appreciation  from 
its  1978-79  levels  is  calculated  in  addi- 
tion to  wage  increases,  Japan  would 
have  lost  12  percent  and  the  United 
Kingdom  would  have  lost  37  percent 
of  the  cost  advantage  they  now  enjoy 
over  the  United  States.  Both  West 
Germany  and  France  would  have  sig- 
nificantly higher  labor  costs  than  the 
United  States. 

In  comparison  with  Third  World 
labor  costs,  the  United  States  simply 
cannot  compete  with  South  Korea, 
Brazil.  Taiwan,  or  South  Africa.  How- 
ever, it  cannot  be  national  policy  to 
drive  steelworker  wages  down  to  levels 
equal  with  the  worst  paid  labor  in  the 
world.  The  use  of  collective  bargaining 
since  the  1930's  has  substantially 
raised  the  standard  of  living  for  steel- 
workers to  generally  acceptable  levels. 
Lynn  Williams,  head  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  describes  the  situation: 

At  present,  some  of  them,  after  years  in 
the  mill,  earn  enough  to  meet  the  interme- 
diate family  budget,  as  adjusted,  set  by  the 
Labor  Department  for  a  family  of  four 
($26,568).  The  earnings  of  others,  however. 


remain  in  the  low  category.  ($16,334).  Thus, 
the  most  highly  paid  of  our  meml>ers  have 
reached  a  point  where  they  can  afford  a  car, 
a  modest  home  and  an  education  for  their 
children.  The  lowest  paid  barely  make  it. 

Myth.  In  spite  of  their  high  wages, 
the  efficiency  rates  of  American  labor 
remain  very  low. 

Reality.  As  published  in  World  Steel 
Dynamics,  in  1983  it  took  6.59  total 
man-hours  in  the  United  States  to 
produce  a  ton  of  steel.  Corresponding 
rates  for  Prance  were  10.92  total  man- 
hours,  for  West  Germany.  10.76  total 
man-hours,  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
10.75  man-hours,  and  for  Japan.  7.72 
man-hours.  This  means  that  the  aver- 
age American  steelworker  produces  65 
percent  more  steel  per  hour  than  his 
French  counterpart,  63  percent  more 
than  a  West  German  or  British  steel- 
worker, and  17  percent  more  than  a 
Japanese  steelworker. 

In  1984,  the  number  of  U.S.  man- 
hours  needed  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel 
has  already  decreased  to  5.80  per  ton. 
This  gives  the  U.S.  a  25-percent  advan- 
tage over  its  nearest  rival. 

Myth.  The  benefit  to  the  consumer 
from  lower  priced  foreign  products 
outweighs  the  costs  of  import-related 
steel  unemployment. 

Reality.  In  calculating  the  price  paid 
by  the  United  States  for  steel  imports, 
all  the  costs  of  import-related  steel  un- 
employment must  be  considered. 
Large  numbers  of  imemployed  steel- 
workers affect  those  in  tertiary  sup- 
port areas  which  includes 
mineworkers,  refractory  makers,  mill 
equipment  manufacturers,  steel- 
haulers,  and  others.  Lynn  Williams, 
head  of  the  steelworker's  union,  esti- 
mates that  for  every  laid  off  steel- 
worker, between  two  and  three  jobs 
are  lost  in  steel  support  industries. 
When  lost  wages  and  tax  revenues  are 
included  as  well  as  higher  welfare  and 
social  costs,  too  many  steel  imports  at 
lower  prioes  represent  no  bargain  for 
the  American  consumer. 

The  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act.  S.  2380, 
is  the  proper  legislative  response  to 
the  difficulties  faced  by  the  American 
steel  indtlstry.  We  must  focus  the 
debate  on  the  major  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem, unfairly  traded  imports,  rather 
than  parading  the  same  old  cliches 
concerning  the  outrageously  paid  and 
inefficient  American  steelworker.  A 
comprehensive  policy  is  needed  to  re- 
store competitiveness  to  a  crippled  do- 
mestic steel  industry  to  insure  its  long- 
term  survival.* 


DRUG  WAR  TEAMWORK  PAYS 
OFF 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  hard  work  of  the 
Florida  customs  agents  who  on  June 
15  uncovered  the  second  largest  cache 
of  cocaine  seized  in  the  United  States 
to  date. 

Sometimes  the  frontline  troops  in 
the  war  against  drugs  get  lost  in  the 


midst  of  grandiose  claims  which  politi- 
cize and  exploit  their  victories.  Turf 
fighting  and  selfish  credit  claiming,  in 
the  past,  have  been  counterproductive 
and  demoralizing  to  the  personnel 
working  with  the  several  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  in  drug  law  enforcement. 
This  recent  seizure,  however,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  team  effort  and  the  co- 
ordination of  units  within  the  South 
Florida  Task  Force— wherein  the  U.S. 
Customs,  Coast  Guard,  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  Armed  Forces,  and  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  work  hand 
in  hand.  Customs  agents  can  rightly 
be  proud  of  their  accomplishments, 
but  I'm  sure  that  they  would  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  the  background 
support  offered  by  the  rest  of  the  task 
force  team. 

Teamwork  is  imperative  in  our  con- 
tinuing battles  against  drug  traffick- 
ing. Not  just  the  teamwork  among  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  but  a  coordinat- 
ed commitment  among  all  of  us.  No 
better  expert  than  the  former  head  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, Pete  Bensinger,  could  attest  to 
that  and  instruct  us  on  this  lesson.  To 
that  purpose,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
an  article  by  Mr.  Bensinger,  published 
in  the  June  18,  1984,  Miami  Herald,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  This  article 
originally  appeared  in  the  June  15 
New  York  Times  under  a  different 
title. 

The  article  follows: 

Drug  War  Must  Be  a  Team  Effort 
(By  Peter  B.  Bensinger) 

The  drive  to  control  drugs  has  been  well 
described  by  Vice  President  Bush  as  a  mara- 
thon, but  in  this  race  no  one  party  or 
branch  of  government  can  hope  to  capture 
all  the  glory.  It  is  tempting  to  herald  new 
initiatives  or  to  announce  large-scale  ar- 
rests—I  know  because  I  made  my  fair  share 
of  such  announcements  when  I  headed  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

The  real  breakthrough  will  come  when 
Congress,  the  Administration,  our  courts 
and  foreign  governments,  backed  by  citi- 
zens, overseas  and  here,  become  fed  up  with 
the  violence,  corruption,  intimidation. 
health  and  safety  hazards,  accidents  and 
deaths  produced  by  our  $100  billion  a  year, 
self-inflicted  disease. 

Cocaine  abuse  is  at  record  levels,  with 
more  than  four  million  regular  users.  Im- 
portation of  heroin,  deaths  from  overdoses 
and  injuries  are  climbing  again.  Marijuana 
use  is  still  unacceptably  widespread,  with 
one  out  of  10  Americans  smoking  marijuana 
at  least  once  a  month  even  though  today's 
marijuana  is  5  to  10  times  as  powerful  and 
dangerous  as  that  of  10  years  ago.  Pills. 
abused  by  10  million  Americans,  still  kill 
more  people  than  heroin  and  cocaine. 

What  can  we  do? 

Education  and  information:  Our  children 
make  major  health  decisions  before  they 
are  12  years  old:  whether  to  sinoke.  to  drink 
or  to  use  drugs.  Information  on  drugs  and 
alcohol  must  be  communicated  early  and  ef- 
fectively, through  knowledgeable  teachers 
who  understand  the  gateway  that  leads 
from  experimentation  to  dependency.  Drug 
education  in  primary  school  is  essential,  and 


all  teachers,  not  just  science  teachers, 
should  reinforce  this  information. 

In  1982,  the  Surgeon  General  issued  a 
report  on  marijuana,  citing  specific  health 
hazards.  Just  recently,  it  was  reported  that 
63  percent  of  high  school  seniors  believe  use 
of  marijuana  is  harmful,  compared  with  35 
percent  in  1978.  There  is  a  direct  and  signifi- 
cant connection  here.  We  need  another  Sur- 
geon General's  report  on  cocaine  and  great- 
er education  on  poly-drug  use— mixing  dif- 
ferent drugs  and  drugs  and  alcohol.  And 
medical  school  curriculums  must  include  in- 
struction in  the  abusive  aspects  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

Enforcement:  Colombia  is  the  principal 
source  of  illegal  drugs  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  drug  faucet  is  left  on  there,  we  will 
continue  to  get  buried  in  dope  no  matter 
how  many  planes  and  radar  screens  are 
placed  on  our  borders.  Colombia  must  de- 
stroy illegal  crops  before  they  are  harvest- 
ed, as  was  successfully  accomplished  in 
Mexico.  If  Colombia  doesn't  change,  we 
could  consider  revoking  most-favored-nation 
trade  status  for  its  principal  exports,  coffee 
and  flowers. 

Lack  of  consistency  and  certainty  of  pun- 
ishment in  the  United  States  is  one  reason 
for  our  high  crime  rate.  Because  of  unreal- 
istically  low  bail,  traffickers  become  fugi- 
tives rather  than  stand  trial.  (There  are  now 
2.950  fugitives,  while  there  are  only  2.100 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  agents.) 
Seizures  of  assets  from  traffickers  should  be 
used  extensively  by  states  as  well  as  the 
Government. 

Private-sector  efforts:  Drugs  in  the  work- 
place affect  the  health  and  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  the  public.  Employers  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  tremendous  cost  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse:  $65  billion  per  year 
in  productivity,  lives  lost,  futures  forfeited 
and  unnecessary  accidents.  More  companies 
must  face  this  problem  and  provide  employ- 
ee education,  supervisory  training  and  em- 
ployee assistance  programs  to  curb  sub- 
stance abuse  on  and  off  the  job.  Trade  asso- 
ciations and  such  groups  as  the  Jaycees  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  develop 
policy  guides  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  for 
their  members. 

Use  of  television:  Parents  spend  an  aver- 
age of  14  minutes  a  day  with  their  children. 
Students  watch  10,000  hours  of  TV  before 
graduating  from  high  school.  Where  do 
they  get  their  values?  From  shows  like  "Dy- 
nasty" and  'Saturday  Night  Live,"  where 
drugs,  sex  and  booze  permeate  the  living 
room.  The  TV  industry  should  not  delude 
itself  into  thinking  that  a  documentary  on 
cocaine  or  angel  dust  can  offset  the  con- 
stant glamorization  of  drugs.  Communica- 
tions companies  suing  the  public  airwaves 
should  provide  entertainment  that  is  con- 
sistent with  health  and  research  informa- 
tion. 

For  a  decrease  in  drug  abuse  to  be  sus- 
tained, government,  parents,  schools,  indus- 
try, the  courts  and  television  must  all  con- 
tribute. When  enough  of  us  care  to  change 
what  goes  on  in  our  homes,  schools,  facto- 
ries and  offices,  what  we  watch  on  TV  and 
what  we  put  up  with  on  our  streets,  a  con- 
sistent and  overpowering  commitment  will 
lake  hold,  and  our  children  and  this  coun- 
try's future  will  l>e  the  belter  for  il.« 


lOSEF  BEGUN 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1984.  a  group  of  academic  and 
religious  leaders  and  prominent  legal 
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scholars  met  in  Evanston,  IL.  to  con- 
stitute a  tribunal  of  inquiry  into  the 
case  of  losef  Begun.  Mr.  Begun,  a 
Hebrew  teacher,  had  received  a  sen- 
tence of  7  years  in  a  lat>or  camp  and  5 
years  in  internal  exile  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  October  1983. 

Irwin  Cotler,  professor  of  law  at 
McGill  University,  presented  argu- 
ments and  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  violated  several  international 
agreements  it  has  signed  as  well  as  its 
own  constitution  in  all  three  of  its  con- 
victions of  losef  Begun.  Mr.  Begun  was 
convicted  of  parasitism— not  holding  a 
socially  useful  job.  malicious  violation 
of  internal  passport  law.  and  anti- 
Soviet  slander  and  agitation. 

The  tribunal  agreed  unanimously 
that  the  Soviet  Union  acted  illegally  in 
its  prosecution  of  losef  Begun.  They 
found  that  losef  Begun  was  unlawful- 
ly denied  his  right  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Begun  only  sought  to  emigrate  and  to 
study  and  teach  Hebrew,  the  language 
of  his  religion.  The  Chicago  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry  has  prepared  a 
summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Begun  tribunal.  I  commend  the  Chica- 
go Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  and  all 
who  participated  in  defending  Mr. 
Begun.  I  submit  for  the  Record  this 
summary. 

The  summary  follows: 
The  People  Vissus  the  Soviet  Union    A 

Tribunal  or   Inquiry   Into  the  Case  of 

losiF  Begun.  Soviet  Jew 

On  February  5.  1984  at  the  Norris  Center 
at  Nonhwestem  University.  Evanston.  Illi- 
nois the  matter  of  The  People  Versus  the 
Soviet  Union:  A  Tribunal  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Case  of  losif  Begun.  Soviet  Jew"  was  pre 
sented  before  Honorable  George  N.  Leigh 
ton.  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court.  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  and 
Honorable  Benjamin  S.  Mackoff  and  FYank 
G.  Sulewski.  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Cook  County. 

The  Prosecutor.  Irwin  Cotler.  Professor  of 
Law  at  McGill  University  presented  argu- 
ments and  evidence  to  show  that  the  Soviet 
Union  violated  International  agreement.s  ii 
had  signed  and  violated  its  own  Constitution 
in  sUl  three  of  its  convictions  of  losif  Begun. 
Begun  was  first  convicted  of  parasitism  '. 
(not  holding  a  socially  useful  job).  His 
second  conviction  was  for  malicious  viola- 
tion of  internal  passport  law",  and  his  most 
recent  conviction  was  for  antiSoviet  slan- 
der and  agitation." 

Dr.  Benjamin  Pain.  Professor  of  Physics 
at  Tel  Aviv  University  on  sabbatical  leave  at 
Arizona  State  University.  Tempe  testified 
for  the  prosecution.  Dr.  Fain  had  known 
Begun  since  1974  while  Fain  still  lived  in 
Moscow.  Fain  said  that  Begun's  first  convic- 
tion for  parasitism  'for  which  he  served  one 
year)  was  incorrect  because  Begun  was 
working  as  a  private  Hebrew  tutor  which  is 
socially  acceptable  work  according  to  Soviet 
regulations  and  definitions. 

Fain  also  testified  about  several  points 
cited  in  Begun's  most  recent  conviction 
under  Article  70  of  the  RSFSR  Criminal 
Code  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da." Begun  was  said  to  have  amassed  anti- 
Soviet  documents  and  planned  an  anti- 
Soviet  meeting.  Dr.  Fain  testified  that  he 
knew    of    the    documents,    that    they    are 


Jewish  in  nature,  and  that  the  meeting  was 
organized  by  Fain.  Begun  assisted  him.  Yet 
Fain  was  permitted  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  (Begun  has  repeatedly  applied 
for  emigration  since  1971  and  been  refu.sed) 
and  Begun  is  now  serving  a  12  year  sen- 
tence. 

Ellen  Bass,  witness  for  the  prosecution,  is 
Counsel  to  the  International  Human  Rights 
Law  Group  and  is  an  expert  in  the  Begun 
Case.  She  testified  that  there  wa-s  no  discus- 
sion of  the  substance  of  the  materials  or 
finding  of  anti-Soviet  intent  in  the  materials 
or  Begun's  activities.  In  absence  of  the.se  es- 
.sential  leatures.  and  therefore  in  contraven- 
tion of  Soviet  law.  Begun  was  convicted  and 
his  appeal  was  denied. 

Sister  Ann  Gillen.  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Inlerreligious  Task  Force  on 
Soviet  Jewry  testified  to  the  pervasive  reli- 
gious repression  in  the  Soviet  Union.  She 
demonstrated  how  the  internal  passport 
system  employed  by  the  Soviets  has  been 
used  against  ethnic  and  religious  groups. 
Sister  Ann  .said  this  .same  internal  passport 
system  losif  Begun  suffered  through  be- 
cause he  was  denied  the  right  to  go  back  to 
live  with  his  wife  and  child  in  Moscow  after 
he  had  returned  from  his  Siberian  exile.  " 

Professor  Zvi  Gitelman.  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
put  the  three  prosecutions  of  losif  Begun 
into  the  context  of  a  pattern  of  anti-Jewish 
policies  followed  by  the  Soviet  government. 
Soviet  Jews,  recognized  as  one  of  over  100 
nationalities  in  the  Soviet  Union  do  not 
enjoy  the  same  cultural  rights  as  other  na- 
tionalities. There  are  no  Jewish  schools,  re- 
ligious or  secular,  and  yet  Soviet  Jews 
cannot  assimilate.  The  Soviet  system  of  list- 
ing nationality  on  internal  passports  pre- 
vents entry  into  the  mainstream  of  Soviet 
society. 

Registered  letters  were  sent  to  the  procu- 
rator general  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Alexandr 
M.  Rekunkov.  and  Ambassador  Anatoly  Do- 
brynin.  Receipts  for  the  letters  were  re- 
ceived, but  there  were  no  replies  to  the  re- 
quests that  the  aforementioned  men 
appear  to  defend  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  their  absence,  the  court  appointed 
Alexander  Aloyts.  PhD  in  civil  law  from 
Leningrad  University  to  defend.  Mr.  Aloyts 
said  in  defense  of  Soviet  actions  with  re- 
spect to  Begun;  The  Soviet  Union  has  some 
laws  which  allow  the  government,  courts. 
and  police  to  restrict  rights  of  its  citizens  if 
It  IS  in  the  interest  of  the  Socialist  Stale. 
According  to  these  laws  of  which  losif 
Begun,  as  well  as  all  Soviet  citizens,  was  well 
aware,  his  conviction  was  legal  and  did  not 
violate  Soviet  Constitution  or  Criminal 
Code  or  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  " 
Mr  Aloyts  concluded  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  acted  legally  in  all  three  prosecutions  of 
losif  Begun. 

Mr.  Cotler  summed  up  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  in  these  words:  "that  having 
regard  to  the  strictures  of  Soviet  law  and 
procedure,  having  regard  to  the  obligations 
of  the  Soviet  Union  under  international  law, 
this  judgment  should  be  vacated,  the  convic- 
tion reversed.  . 

The  judgment  was  unanimous.  Chief 
Judge  George  Leighton  spioke  first.  He  .said: 
"We  speak  from  the  conscience  of  mankind; 
and.  thus,  we  express  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights  embodied  in  constitu- 
tions and  international  treaties."  The 
Judges  found  that  losif  Begun  was  unlaw- 
fully denied  his  right  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Judge  Leighton  concluded  as 
follows:  that  because  of  his  denal  of  the 
right  to  emigrate,  the  undermining  of  his 


wishes  to  perpetuate  and  to  study  his  cul- 
tural heritage,  that  of  the  Jewish  race;  his 
harassment,  the  surveillance  and  searches, 
his  prosecution  for  parasitism  under  stat- 
utes that,  from  their  face,  violate  funda- 
mental law  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived, 
his  pro.secution  for  allegedly  having  violated 
the  passport  laws  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and, 
finally,  his  current  incarceration  for  defa- 
mation of  the  Soviet  State,  we  find  that 
the.se  convictions  were  not  only  in  violation 
of  international  law.  but,  indeed,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  very  fundamental  law.  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

And.  therefore,  we  order  that  these  con- 
victions t>e  Invalidated,  that  they  be  pro- 
claimed set  aside  in  accordance  with  the 
con.science  of  mankind,  and  that  we  direct 
that  the  record  of  the.se  proceedings  be 
iran.scribed  .  .  .  and  transmitted  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  end  that 
losif  Begun  be  released  from  custody  and  be 
permitted  to  emigrate  to  Israel  as  he  origi- 
nally sought  in  his  application  and  which 
for  illegal  reasons  were  denied  him. 

Judge  Sulewski.  and  Judge  Mackoff,  In 
concurring,  each  made  a  brief  statement.* 


which  allows  Close  Up's  public  affairs 
programming  to  reach  into  some  17 
million  households  and  2,500  schools 
in  all  50  States.* 


CLOSE  UPS  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
PROGRAMMING 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  14  years,  the  Close  Up  Foun- 
dation has  been  bringing  young  Ameri- 
cans and  educators  to  Washington  for 
one  of  the  most  highly  regarded  edu- 
cational programs  in  the  country. 
During  their  week,  participants  get 
the  opportunity  to  engage  national 
leaders  and  officials  in  lively  and  often 
provocative  debate.  While  the  impres- 
sive growth  of  Close  Up  has  accounted 
for  more  than  140.000  participants  to 
date,  it  is  clear  that  many  more  Ameri- 
cans, young  and  old.  have  a  need  for 
this  kind  of  educational  experience. 

In  1979.  Close  Up  joined  with  the 
Cable  Satellite  Public  Affairs  Network 
tC-SPANl  in  an  effort  to  increase 
Close  Up's  educational  outreach 
through  cable  television.  Since  that 
time.  Close  Up  has  produced  hundreds 
of  television  programs  designed  to 
bring  timely  information  on  national 
and  international  issues  to  schools  and 
classrooms  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  effort  is  cosponsored  by 
R.J.  Reynolds  Industries.  Inc. 

By  linking  the  expertise  of  Washing- 
ton with  the  classrooms  of  the  Nation, 
a  wealth  of  new  and  current  informa- 
tion becomes  immediately  available  to 
educators.  Close  Up,  through  the 
sponsorship  of  R.J.  Reynolds  Indus- 
tries, also  offers  printed  curriculum 
materials  to  accompany  several  of 
these  television  series. 

President  Reagan  has  appeared  in 
special  editions  of  these  televised  semi- 
nars, as  have  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  Senators.  Representa- 
tives, and  other  national  leaders  and 
officials. 

R.J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc..  and 
its  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer. Mr.  J.  Tylee  Wilson,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated   for    their   strong   support 


FRANK  -FUZZY"  ZOELLER 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  continues  to  debate  late  into 
another  evening,  I  should  like  to  take 
a  moment  of  my  colleagues'  time  to 
praise  the  speedy  work  of  my  fellow 
Hoosier.  Frank  "Fuzzy"  Zoeller.  who 
won  a  playoff  round  today  to  capture 
the  U.S.  Open  Golf  Championship. 
Zoeller.  who  learned  to  excel  at  the 
game  of  golf  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  River  in  New  Albany,  IN,  staged 
an  awesome  and  overwhelming  come- 
back today  to  beat  Australian  Greg 
Norman  by  eight  strokes.  On  Sunday, 
Norman  displayed  an  incredible  skill 
to  tie  the  tournament,  but  today 
Zoeller  stopped  Norman  cold.  And  he 
did  it  with  a  great  display  of  good 
humor  and  sportmanship.  I  have  close- 
ly watchetl  Zoeller's  career  since  the 
time  he  was  an  outstanding  high 
school  golfer  in  Indiana,  and  I  am 
proud  to  celebrate  his  success  to- 
night.* 


SENATOR  LLOYD  BENTSEN'S 
STATEMENT  HONORING  THE  100 
CLUB  OF  HOUSTON 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  add  my  warmest  appreciation 
to  the  upcoming  tribute  to  the  100 
Club  of  Houston  sponsored  by  the 
Harris  County  Sheriff's  Deputies  Asso- 
ciation. The  July  14  event  is  in  recog- 
nition of  the  100  Club's  31  years  of 
service  to  the  Houston  law  enforce- 
ment community. 

Founded  in  1953,  the  100  Club  origi- 
nated with  100  members  of  the  private 
sector  contributing  $100  apiece  to, 
quote.  "Provide  assistance  to  depend- 
ents of  certified  peace  officers  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty 
while  protecting  our  lives  and  our 
property;  to  provide  life  protecting 
equipment  that  cannot  be  secured 
through  regular  channels  for  lack  of 
funds;  and  to  provide  law  enforcement 
with  education  and  life  saving  pro- 
grams." 

The  first  check  to  the  family  of  a 
slain  officer  was  for  $1,000;  today  they 
average  $82,500.  In  the  31-year  history 
of  the  100  Club,  $1,300,000  has  been 
given  to  59  families.  Another 
$1,300,000  has  been  used  to  purchase 
and  donate  safety  equipment  such  as 
bulletproof  vests,  communication 
equipment*  and  an  armored  vehicle, 
and  $200,000  has  financed  the  gradu- 
ate degree  education  of  police  officers. 
Today,  annual  dues  remain  $100,  but 
the  club  has  grown  to  6,000  members. 
Similar  clubs  throughout  Texas  and 
the  Nation  have  patterned  themselves 
after  the  100  Club,  which  is  the  first 
of  its  kind. 


The  July  14  tribute  to  the  100  Club 
is  the  first  ever.  Families  of  peace  offi- 
cers killed  in  the  line  of  duty  are  invit- 
ed to  meet  with  local  personalities  at 
an  old-fashioned  Texas  Bar-B-Q.  Past 
and  present  officers  will  be  honored 
for  service  to  their  community,  and 
entertainment  will  follow. 

Mrs.  Bentsen  and  I  have  long  been 
aware  and  grateful  for  the  valuable 
services  provided  to  the  Houston  com- 
munity by  the  100  Club.  We  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  club  for  their  dedica- 
tion and  wish  them  our  best  for  their 
continued  success.* 


THE  CLOSE  UP  FOUNDATION 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  today  to  bring  once  again 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
fine  work  of  the  Close  Up  Foundation 
and  the  strong  support  which  the 
foundation  receives  from  R.J.  Reyn- 
olds Industries,  Inc.,  and  its  corporate 
family  of  companies. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  foundation  even  before  I 
entered  this  body  in  1972.  My  prede- 
cessor, the  late  Allen  J.  EUender.  had 
been  an  early  and  active  supporter  of 
the  young  organization,  and  I  was 
proud  to  help  sponsor  legislation 
which,  in  the  memory  of  Senator  El- 
lender,  affords  low-income  students 
and  their  teachers  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Since  the 
foundation  created  its  National  Devel- 
opment Council  in  1980,  I  have  been 
honored  to  chair  this  group,  which  in- 
cludes Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  as  well  as  corporate  executives 
from  around  the  country. 

While  the  foundation  enjoys  the 
support  of  numerous  corporate,  busi- 
ness, and  philanthropic  sources,  no 
company  has  exhibited  a  stronger 
sense  of  corporate  citizenship  than 
R.J.  Reynolds  Industries  and  its  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer,  Mr.  J. 
Tylee  Wilson. 

In  each  of  more  than  54  Close  Up 
communities,  the  R.J.  Reynolds  corpo- 
rate family  of  companies  provides  fel- 
lowship or  local  program  support.  As  a 
result  of  the  interest  and  support  of 
R.J.  Reynolds  Industries.  Close  Up  has 
been  able  to  expand  its  program  to 
allow  participation  for  handicapped 
students  as  well  as  students  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  work  of  the  foundation  reached 
new  heights  when  it  joined  forces  with 
the  Cable-Satellite  Public  Affairs  Net- 
work [C-SPAN]  to  make  some  of  its 
materials  available  to  high  school 
classrooms  and  the  home  viewer. 
Today  Close  Up  seminars  are  available 
to  more  than  17  million  households 
and  2,500  schools  wired  to  receive 
cable  television.  This  project,  too,  is 
cosponsored  by  R.J.  Reynolds. 

Corporate  citizenship  is  a 
responsibility  that  must  be  taken  most 


seriously.  It  is  a  responsibility  in 
which  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries  has 
exhibited  an  outstanding  model  for 
others  to  follow.  Mr.  J.  Tylee  Wilson, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries,  must  be 
proud  of  this  important  national  ex- 
ample of  a  partnership  among  busi- 
ness, government,  and  education  in 
the  service  of  young  people  and  the 
country.* 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia  if 
there  is  any  further  business  he 
wishes  to  bring  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend.  My  answer  is  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic  leader  had  good  judgment. 
I  think  we  should  all  go  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:38  a.m.,  recessed  until  11 
a.m.,  on  Tuesday,  June  19,  1984. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  18,  1984: 

Department  or  Commerce 

Katharine  M.  Bulow.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice 
Arlene  Triplett.  resigned. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  James  V.  Hartinger.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  T.  Herres,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.    Gen.    Duane    H.    Cassidy.    194-26- 
2682FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen.   Charles  G.   Cleveland.    121-18- 

3678FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 
The   following-named   officer   under   the 

provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 

importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
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the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Kenneth  L.  Peek.  Jr..  314-30- 
4967FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
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the  President  under  title  10. 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  C.  Richards.  573  36- 

494 IFR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 
The    following-named    officer    under    the 

provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 

importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 


the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  L.  Tixier,  525-40- 
7833FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Department  of  State 

Alberto  Martinez  Piedra,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Guatemala. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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REVIVAL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
CABLE  CAR  SYSTEM 


HON.  PETE  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Monday,  June  18.  1984 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  you  a  story  with  a 
storyboolc  ending.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  San  Francisco  celebrates  because 
its  rustic  cable  cars  will  once  again 
crawl  over  her  many  hills. 

A  relic  from  the  era  of  the  horse- 
drawn  trolley,  the  San  Francisco  cable 
car  system  is  the  only  survivor  of  its 
kind.  But*  at  106  years  of  age,  the 
system  had  grown  weary  and  in  des- 
perate ne«d  of  a  facelift.  In  fact,  they 
had  to  rebuild  the  entire  system. 

Thursday,  San  Franciscans  and  mil- 
lions of  visitors  will  once  again  be  able 
to  enjoy  and  rely  upon  these  historic 
cable  cars  which  climb  up  steep  hills 
and  slip  down  into  little  valleys  in  a 
city  once  dubbed  by  columnist  Herb 
Caen  as  "Baghdad  by  the  Bay." 

Many  have  contributed  to  making 
this  national  historic  landmark  like 
new  again.  At  a  cost  of  $58  million  and 
nearly  a  year  of  intense  mending,  the 
San  Frantisco  cable  cars  are  clanging 
once  more  and  that  is  due,  in  no  small 
measure,  to  the  help  received  from 
Congress  when  the  need  was  the  great- 
est. 

In  partnership  with  the  people  of 
San  Francisco,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  done  its  share  to  restore  one 
of  the  miraculous  transportation  sys- 
tems in  the  world.  Thanks  for  helping 
an  old  friend. 

I  ami  personally  very  proud  of  my 
small  part  in  this  marvelous  campaign 
to  save  the  system.  It  has  been  a  long 
wait  to  complete  the  task.  But  the  sac- 
rifice to  allow  the  repair  now  seems  all 
worth  it  because  we  will  surely  see  an- 
other 106  years  of  joy  to  those  who 
ride  those  San  Francisco  cable  cars 
"halfway  to  the  stars."* 


VOLCKER  WARNS  ON  BANK- 
FINANCED  MERGERS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mpnday,  June  18.  1984 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  I  addressed  to  him  on 
May  4,  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  sounded  a 
"cautionary  note"  to  the  financial  and 


corporate  communities  concerning  the 
recent  wave  of  bank-financed  merger 
activity. 

Chairman  Volcker's  letter  provides 
new  information  on  the  size  of  the 
bank-financed  merger  wave.  According 
to  Federal  Reserve  staff  estimates, 
about  $60  billion  in  outstanding  corpo- 
rate equities  were  liquidated  in  the 
first  3  months  of  1984  alone.  As  Chair- 
man Volcker  states: 

These  deals  frequently  result  in  the  cre- 
ation of  business  balance  sheets  that  are 
heavily  laden  with  debt,  and  this  leverage 
exposes  the  firms  to  great  risks  should  their 
revenues  prove  unexpectedly  weak  or  should 
interest  rates  rise  substantially  (emphasis 
added). 

Moreover,  there  is  often  no  offset- 
ting public  interest  in  the  underlying 
merger: 

...  it  appears  that  a  good  many  acquisi- 
tions are  motivated  largely  by  tax  angles, 
desire  to  avoid  "unfriendly"  takeovers 
(which  may  mean  only  protecting  existing 
management),  or  other  considerations  that 
may  have  little  to  do  with  serving  the  public 
interest,  let  alone  shareholders'  interests. 

Chairman  Volcker's  letter  makes 
clear  that  it  is  Federal  Reserve  policy 
to  attempt  to  distinguish  the  effects  of 
leveraged  buy-outs  from  other  sources 
of  credit  creation,  and  to  avoid  a  con- 
tractionary policy  response  to  surges 
in  credit  creation  from  its  source.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  welcome  news,  at 
least  for  the  short  run.  Nevertheless, 
so  long  as  these  transactions  continue 
on  their  present  scale,  the  financial 
soundness  of  our  business  corporations 
and  the  financial  institutions  which 
support  them  will  continue  to  erode.  If 
interest  rates  rise  sharply,  the  next  fi- 
nancial crisis  may  stem,  not  from 
Third  World  debt,  but  from  the  conse- 
quences of  such  pyramided  stock  deals 
here  at  home. 

A  copy  of  my  correspondence  with 
Chairman  Volcker  is  appended. 

U.S.  Congress, 
Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Washington.  DC,  May  4.  1984. 

Hon.  Paul  Volcker, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Governors.  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Volcker:  As  you  know,  we 
are  experiencing  sharp  increases  in  private 
credit  demand.  I  am  concerned  that  such  in- 
creases may  provoke  a  policy  response  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  which  does  not  take  ap- 
propriate account  of  the  composition  of 
these  increases  in  addition  to  their  magni- 
tude. I  write  to  seek  clarification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  position. 

Though  this  is  only  the  fifth  quarter  of 
expansion,  short-term  private  credit  de- 
mands are  said  by  some  to  be  approaching 
the  magnitude  of  end-of-expansion  booms. 
Private  sector  credit  usage  has  risen  more 
rapidly  in  this  recovery  than  in  any  recov- 


ery in  the  last  thirty  years.  Borrowing  by 
nonbank  financial  institutions  jumped  an 
estimated  $3.7  billion  in  the  first  two  and  a 
half  months  of  1984,  which  is  the  biggest 
gain  ever  for  a  comparable  period.  And 
short-term  business  borrowing  expanded  by 
some  $8.7  billion  through  mid-March,  a  pace 
exceeded  only  once  before. 

What  lies  behind  this  surge?  As  Henry 
Kaufman  has  pointed  out,  neither  invento- 
ries nor  receivables  are  excessive.  And  the 
sharp  rise  in  profits  still  seems  adequate  to 
support  accelerating  capital  spending  with- 
out recourse  to  borrowing. 

Part  of  the  explanation  seems  to  lie  in  the 
pace  of  recent  cash  merger  activity.  The 
volume  of  mergers  in  the  previous  quarter 
exceeded  $20  billion,  more  than  double  the 
previous  record.  Kaufman  notes  that  even  if 
only  a  third  of  this  was  financed  through 
the  banking  system  or  in  the  paper  market, 
then  much  of  recent  credit  growth  was  asso- 
ciated with  mergers.  Excluding  this  merger- 
related  demand,  business  loans  at  large  com- 
mercial banks  would  have  fallen  in  the 
quarter  instead  of  rising  by  $4.6  billion. 

Once,  banks  were  reluctant  or  unwilling  to 
finance  mergers.  Today,  as  Fortune  maga- 
zine put  it.  "banks  are  greeting  each  new 
loan  with  jubilation  and  are  falling  over  one 
another  to  get  as  big  a  piece  of  the  action  as 
possible.  Banks  are  now  openly  lending  to 
competing  bidders  and  have  made  a  quan- 
tum leap  in  backing  leveraged  buyouts." 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  examine  the 
impact  of  these  mergers  on  credit  growth 
and  interest  rates,  so  as  to  defme  an  a  di- 
lemma. If  the  Federal  Reserve  fully  accom- 
modates increased  merger  activity,  so  as  to 
prevent  interest  rates  from  rising,  there  is 
an  implied  endorsement  of  such  activity  and 
some  observers  would  argue  that  the  conse- 
quences would  be  inflationary.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  ignore  the  phenomenon  altogether 
is  to  condone  a  crowding  out  of  productive 
investment  activity  in  favor  of  essentially 
unproductive  uses  of  bank  finance,  with  pos- 
sible adverse  consequences  for  investment, 
employment  and  productivity  growth. 

In  the  past,  on  at  least  three  occasions  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  expressed  its  concern 
about  the  extensive  use  of  credit  to  finance 
purely  financial  transactions. 

In  an  October  10,  1979  letter  to  large 
member  banks  in  the  wake  of  such  activity, 
you  stated  "this  is  not  the  time  to  finance 
activities  that  have  little  to  do  with  the 
American  economy." 

In  a  letter  to  member  banks  on  October 
23,  1979,  you  wrote:  ".  .  .  credits  for  extragr- 
dinary  financial  transactions  would  be 
viewed  as  questionable  by  the  Board.  Exam- 
ples would  include  loans  .  .  .  for  corporate 
takeovers  that  simply  substitute  one  source 
of  financing  for  another  and  do  not  clearly 
promise  improvement  in  economic  perform- 
ance. 

".  .  .  Lending  institutions  need  to  be  alert 
to  the  continuing  need  for  credit  to  finance 
the  basic  needs  of  the  economy.  In  accom- 
modating these  needs,  we  believe  banks 
should  take  particular  care  that  small  busi- 
nesses, consumers,  home  buyers,  and  farm- 
ers continue  to  receive  a  reasonable  share  of 
available  funds." 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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In  1982.  in  response  to  questions  alwut 
merger  activity,  a  Federal  Reserve  spokes 
man  said: 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  we  should 
be  complacent  about  takeover  loans.  They 
may  in  some  cases  be  cause  for  concern  and 
they  should  be  given  close  .scrutiny  More- 
over, they  can  have  a  somewhat  inhibit ing 
effect  on  short-run  flows  of  credit.  In  com- 
mitting themselves  to  a  large  volume  of 
takeover  loans,  banks  may  restrict  for  a 
time  their  lending  to  other  potential  bor 
rowers.  . 

How  will  the  Federal  Reserve  respond  to 
the   current   situation'   Do   you    intend    to 
allow    interest    rates    to    rise,    despite    the 
merger-related    source    of    much    of    the 
credit?  Or  will  policy  be  to  ignore  that  pari 
of  rising  credit  which  is  due  to  merger  activ 
ity?  If  policy  is  to  allow  higher  interest  rates 
irrespective  of  the  merger-based  nature  of 
recent  excess  credit  growth,  are  we  not  then 
imposing   serious   costs— higher    unemploy 
ment.  lower  output  growth,  lost  opportuni 
ties   for   productivity   gam— on   certain   ele 
ments  in  our  society  for  the  .sake  of  a  line  of 
activity  whose  .social  benefit  is  debatable  at 
besf 

In  short,  is  this  not  the  appropriate  time 
to  return  to  a  vigorous  policy  of  di.scourag- 
ing  bank-financed  mergers'" 
Sincerely. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

I'icf  Chairman 

Board  of  Governors. 
Federal  Reserve  System. 
Wasnington.  DC.  May  29.  19H-I 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

Vice  Chairman.  Joint  Economic  Committef. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Vice  Chairman  Hamilton  Thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  May  4.  The  surge  in 
corporate  mergers  and  buyouts  raises  many 
complex  questions  and.  as  you  suggest  in 
your  letter,  it  is  a  phenomenon  thai  mu.st  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  conduct  of  monetary 
policy.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve does  endeavor  to  take  account  of  the 
impact  of  this  activity  on  financial  markets 
and  flows,  with  a  view  toward  avoiding  any 
policy  actions  that  might  disrupt  the  .satis 
factory  performance  of  the  economy 

Basically,  the  loans  extended  to  parties  in 
volved  in  takeovers  are  merely  financiing 
the  transfer  of  ownership  of  existing  corpo- 
rate assets.  As  such,  they  should  have  no 
significant  impact  over  time  on  interest 
rates  and  aggregate  demand  in  the  econo- 
my—so long  as  we  recognize,  when  making 
policy  decisions,  the  distorting  effects  the 
transactions  may  have  on  the  financial 
flows  we  watch.  We  do  indeed  recognize 
those  distortions.  They  are.  for  example. 
quite  visible  in  the  flow-of-funds  data  we  re- 
cently published  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  <see  enclosure).  Our  staff  has  estimat 
ed  that,  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1984,  there  was  a  net  reduction  in  the  out- 
standing shares  of  domestic  nonfinancial 
firms  amounting  to  around  $60  billion  at  an 
annual  rate— reflecting  the  impact  of  the 
absorption  of  shares  of  acquired  companies. 

This  liquidation  of  shares  was  financed  in 
many  ways,  including  the  use  of  liquid 
assets  and  loans  from  foreign  banks,  which 
are  not  directly  reflected  in  the  debt  aggre 
gate  for  which  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  has  established  a  monitoring 
range.  Even  so.  the  takeover  financing  clear- 
ly boosted  growth  of  the  domestic  nonfinan 
cial  sector  debt  measure,  probably  account 
ing  for  all  of  the  acceleration  in  borrowing 
that   occurred   in   the   quarter.   ab.sent   the 
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merger  financing,  though,  debt  growth  still 
would  have  Iwen  near  the  top  of  the  range. 
Similarly,  the  funding  efforts  of  banks  to  fi 
nance  merger  loans  coiitributed  substantial- 
ly to  the  growth  of  our  broadest  monetary 
aggregate.  M3,  which  has  iK-en  running 
around  the  top  of  its  target  range  thus  far 
this  year.  Small  impacts  have  been  regis- 
tered on  Ml  and  M2  growth  as  well,  but 
these  have  b<'en  largely  transitory,  short- 
run  effects  that  have  not  left  any  apprecia 
ble  mark  on  the  year  to  dale  rates  of  expan 
sion. 

Our  staff  monitors  these  developments 
closely,  and  it  keeps  us  apprised  of  the  esti- 
mated effects  on  money  and  credit  flows. 
The  staff  has  been  assisted  in  this  effort  by 
the  cooperation  of  corporate  treasurers  and 
financial  firm  executives  who  have  provided 
them  with  confidential  information  on 
credit  arrangements  and  day-by-day  pay- 
ment data  for  .some  of  the  large  tran.sac- 
tions  With  this  information,  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  money  and  credit  aggregates 
and  to  adjust,  at  least  in  a  rough  way.  for 
the  distortions  cau.sed  by  the  mergers.  In 
this  way.  we  hope  we  are  able  to  avoid  plac- 
ing undue  restraint  on  the  availability  of  fi- 
nancing to  households,  businesses,  or  others 
attempting  to  undertake  normal  spending 
and  investment. 

I  should  emphasize,  in  this  regard,  that 
demands  for  credit  this  year-setting  aside 
those  that  are  merger  related  — have  been 
very  strong,  as  economic  activity  has  ex- 
panded rapidly.  The  rising  demands  of 
households  and  busine.s.ses  have  had  to  com- 
pete in  the  market  with  the  continued  huge 
credit  needs  of  the  federal  government,  and 
these  pre.ssures  inevitably  have  tended  to 
leave  their  mark  on  interest  rates.  E^special- 
Iv  in  circumstances  where  the  federal  gov- 
ernment maintains  a  highly  stimulative 
fi.scal  posture,  and  investors  remain  con- 
cerned about  (he  potential  inflationary  im- 
plications of  sustained  massive  Treasury 
deficits,  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  steady, 
let  alone  declining,  interest  rates  even  if  the 
Federal  Re.serve  makes  appropriate  allow- 
ance in  Its  actions  for  the  distortions  of 
merger  activity 

I  should  also  note  that  my  concerns  about 
merger  activity  extend  beyond  the  questions 
of  aggregate  monetary  and  credit  growth 
impacts.  These  deals  frequently  result  in 
the  creation  of  busine.ss  balance  sheets  that 
are  htavily  laden  with  debt,  and  this  lever- 
age expo.ses  the  firms  to  great  ri.sks  should 
their  revenues  prove  unexpectedly  weak  or 
should  interest  rates  rise  substantially.  This 
in  turn  implies  considerable  vulnerability 
for  tho.se  institutions  that  have  provided 
the  loans.  I  am  encouraged  to  hear  bankers 
say  that  they  ari'  taking  a  hard  look  at  ihiir 
lending  policies  to  ensure  that  prudent 
standards  are  applied  to  merger  loans  and 
that  they  are  turning  down  deals  where  the 
numb«'rs  don  t  look  good  under  a  wide  range 
of  potential  future  economic  circumstances. 
I  hope  that  this  will  result  in  an  adequate 
degrei'  of  self  di.scipline.  .so  that,  even  if 
merger  activity  does  not  .soon  subside  mark 
ediy.  It  will  at  least  not  contribute  to  a 
greater  financial  fragility  of  our  economy. 

It  IS  al.so  entirely  appropriate  for  officials 
in  other  parts  of  the  government  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  many  facets  of  the  merger 
phenomenon  Some  mergers  certainly  do 
perform  useful  functions,  such  as  making 
possible  the  realization  of  potential  econo- 
mies of  .scale  or  other  efficiencies;  others 
provide  needed  infusions  of  capital  or  im- 
proved management.  The.se  can  foster  more 
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competitive  market  conditions  and  greater 
productivity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
that  a  good  many  acquisitions  are  motivated 
largely  by  tax  angles,  desire  to  avoid  "un- 
friendly" takeovers  (which  may  mean  only 
protecting  existing  management),  or  other 
considerations  that  may  have  Utile  to  do 
with  .serving  the  public  interest,  let  alone 
shareholders'  interests. 

At  this  point,  while  I  think  a  cautionary 
note  to  the  business  and  financial  communi- 
ty should  be  sounded,  I  would  not  be  in- 
clined to  undertake  vigorous  jawboning  or 
to  place  other  extraordinary  pressures  on 
banks  to  curtail  merger  and  takeover  lend- 
ing. However,  it  certainly  is  incumbent  upon 
the  System,  as  both  a  monetary  authority 
and  a  supervisor-regulator,  to  monitor  devel- 
opments closely— and  we  intend  to  continue 
doing  so. 

Sincerely. 

Paul.« 


NEW  ALTERNATIVE  FUELS  AND 
COAL  SLURRY  PIPELINES 
WOULD  BENEFIT  FLORIDA 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1984 

•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  June  25-27,  some  800  individuals 
who  are  on  the  cutting  edge  of  one  of 
the  energy  v^orld's  most  exciting  new 
technologies  will  gather  in  Orlando  for 
an  important  conference  on  slurry 
fuels.  As  a  long-time  proponent  of  coal 
slurry  pipeline  legislation  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  am  excited  about  this  confer- 
ence and  the  benefits  the  new  fuels 
may  bring  to  the  consumers  of  Flori- 
da. Stuart  Serkin.  a  native  Floridian 
and  vice  president  for  government  af- 
fairs of  the  Slurry  Technology  Asso- 
ciation in  Washington,  has  wTitten  an 
article  on  this  subject  which  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

New  Alternative  Fuels  and  Coal  Slurry 

Pipelines  Would  Benefit  Florida 

(By  Stuart  D.  Serkin) 

While  many  are  talking  about  the  need 
for  energy  independence,  some  800  people 
who  are  doing  .something  about  it  will  be 
meeting  in  Orlando  to  share  their  findings. 
Every  American  who  pays  a  utility  bill  has  a 
stake  in  this  important  conference  sched- 
uled for  June  25  27  in  Orlando.  Florida.  The 
Sixth  International  Symposium  on  Coal 
Combustion  and  Technology,  sponsored  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Energy  Technology  Center 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  will  address 
the  overall  technology  developments  in  the 
coal-liquld  fuel  mixture  field,  especially 
coal-water  .'-lurries. 

Florida,  as  a  slate  with  extremely  limited 
energy  resources,  would  especially  benefit 
from  these  cheaper  fuels  and  the  coal  pipe- 
lines which  may  ultimately  transport  them. 
Orlando-area  Congressman  Bill  Nelson  and 
Bill  McCollum  are  supporters  of  coal  pipe- 
lines in  the  Congress.  Florida  Power  and 
Light  Company  is  currently  conducting  a 
year-long  commercial  lest  firing  of  these 
fuels  to  evaluate  their  performance. 

Slurry  fuels  consist  of  between  65  and  75 
percent  coal  with  the  remainder  water  and  a 
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small  portion  of  additives  to  facilitate  burn- 
ing and  suspension.  Unlike  coal  slurry 
which  is  transported  by  pipeline  with  the 
water  separated  from  the  coal  before  burn- 
ing, slurry  fuels  have  the  unique  character- 
istic of  being  able  to  l>e  direct-fired  in  boil- 
ers constructed  to  burn  diesel  fuel.  The  po- 
tential of  direct-firing  is  in  the  cost  savings 
that  will  result  from  eliminating  the  dewa- 
tering  process,  handling  savings  and  from 
utilizing  existing  boilers  without  the  expen- 
sive cost  of  retrofitting.  The  cutting  edge  of 
this  technology  involves  the  successful  long- 
term  test  firing  of  slurry  fuels  and  the  eco- 
nomic long-distance  transportation  of  these 
slurry  fueli 

Clearly,  a  growing  number  of  researchers 
and  corporate  executives  are  viewing  coal- 
water  fuels  as  a  way  to  replace  billions  of 
barrels  of  imported  oil  while  providing 
major  new  markets  for  the  ailing  U,S.  coal 
industry.  Moreover,  the  new  fuels'  price  is 
half  to  two-thirds  that  of  imported  oil. 

With  nearly  one-third  of  the  world's 
known  coal  reserves  (some  483  billion  tons), 
the  United  Slates  could  use  this  fuel— its 
most  abundant  energy  resource— to  become 
more  energy  self-sufficient  and  to  improve 
its  soaring  trade  deficit.  While  we  are 
making  substantial  strides  in  the  t>attle  to 
become  energy  self-sufficient,  such  as 
through  extensive  research  into  developing 
slurry  fuels,  many  troubling  obstacles 
remain.  First,  the  railroads  continue  their 
successful  campaign  to  block  the  develop- 
ment of  cotl  slurry  pipelines.  At  every  turn, 
whether  in  the  Congress  or  in  the  courts, 
the  railroads  are  there  to  block  the  competi- 
tion which  would  result  from  transporting  a 
mixture  of  finely  ground  coal  and  a  liquid 
through  environmentally-safe  underground 
pipelines.  Such  pipelines  could  save  Ameri- 
can consumers  billions  of  dollars  in  utility 
costs.  As  Carl  Bagge,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  has  said.  "This  is  a 
consumer  issue.  The  electric  ratepayer  is 
the  one  who  is  cross-subsidizing  the  rail- 
roads." Without  competition  in  transporta- 
tion, there  are  no  restraints  on  the  railroads 
to  moderate  rates  and  the  customer  pays. 

Another  troublesome  development,  but 
one  with  the  same  source— the  railroads— is 
the  fact  that  U.S.  imports  of  foreign  coal 
nearly  doubled  from  1982  to  1983.  According 
to  Department  of  Commerce  figures,  we  im- 
ported 1.2  million  tons  of  coal  in  1983  com- 
pared with  650,000  tons  imported  in  1982. 
Much  of  this  increase  is  coming  from  Co- 
lombia and  South  Africa  into  the  Gulf  ports 
of  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  New  Orleans  for 
use  by  southern  utilities.  It  is  no  less  than 
mind-boggling  that,  while  the  U.S.  is  pres- 
ently suffering  from  the  worst  trade  deficit 
in  its  history,  and  we  are  sitting  on  some  483 
billion  tons  of  coal  reserves  (enough  to  last 
us  hundreds  of  years),  we  are  importing  for- 
eign coal  because  it  is  cheaper  than  trans- 
porting U.S.  coal  to  the  utility.  Obviously,  a 
problem  exists  and  the  problem  is  the  rapa- 
cious rate  raaking  of  the  railroads. 

Electric  f^iels  Corporation,  the  company 
that  purchases  coal  for  Florida  Power  Cor- 
poration of  St.  Petersburg.  Florida,  has  pur- 
chased 150,000  tons  of  Colombian  coal  for 
delivery  later  this  year.  Frederick  J.  Mur- 
rell.  vice  president  of  EFC.  called  the  Co- 
lombian coal  an  excellent  bargain.  He  said. 
"We  are  a  natural  market  for  Colombian 
coals,  which  offer  significant  transportation 
savings  over  some  of  our  traditional  sources 
in  Appalachia.  ...  I  have  t>een  particulary 
concerned  With  the  recent  increases  in  rail 
rales,  which  escalated  by  4.1  percent  in  Jan- 
uary. We  simply  cannot  afford  this  type  of 
cost  increase." 
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The  transportation  costs  for  moving  coal 
from  Colombia  to  the  U.S.  range  from  $4  to 
$7  per  ton,  while  the  rail  haulage  rales  for 
moving  Appalachian  coal  to  Florida  range 
from  $18  to  $22  per  ton. 

Finally,  we  must  be  concerned  by  the  on- 
going heated  activity  in  the  Persian  Gulf  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq.  It  is  clear  that  we  are 
not  energy  "secure"  in  the  world.  According 
to  the  Americans  for  Energy  Independence, 
the  1979-1980  oil  disruption  in  Iran  "took  a 
trillion  dollars  out  of  Western  industrialized 
countries."  We  must  be  concerned,  even 
though  we  get  only  about  30  percent  of  our 
oil  from  the  Middle  East. 

What  needs  to  be  done?  We  must  utilize 
modem  technologies  to  further  the  use  of 
U.S.  coal  both  domestically  and  for  export. 
How  can  we  do  it?  First,  Congress  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  needs  of  the  consumer  must 
be  considered  before  those  of  special  inter- 
est groups  such  as  the  railroads.  It  is  imper- 
ative that  Congress  pa.ss  legislation  to  give 
coal  slurry  pipelines  the  opportunity  to 
compete  with  railroads.  Vigorous  competi- 
tion, a  lime-honored  American  tradition. 
will  start  to  moderate  prices  and  ease  the 
utility  burden  on  the  consumer.  Coal  slurry 
pipelines  are  noiseless,  .safe,  out  of  sight. 
and  unlike  rail  lines,  they  donl  block  traf- 
fic, divide  towns  or  cause  needless  injuries 
and  deaths  at  railroad  crosssings.  Coal 
slurry  is  non-toxic  and  non-flammable.  Coal 
piplelines  would  be  built  by  the  investment 
of  private  capital,  with  no  tax  dollars  or 
loan  guarantees.  In  addition,  we  must  pro- 
mole  the  expeditious  development  and  utili- 
zation of  slurry  fuels. 

The  importance  of  bringing  coal  to  Flori- 
da more  cheaply  is  evident  by  the  nearly 
unanimous  support  of  coal  pipeline  legisla- 
tion by  the  Florida  Congressional  delega- 
tion. Other  Members  of  Congress  should 
join  with  them  to  make  these  technologies  a 
reality.  We  must  commit  ourselves  to  win- 
ning the  legislative  battle  next  year.  It  is 
the  Florida  consumer  who  will  pay  the  price 
if  we  continue  to  permit  the  railroad  mo- 
nopoly to  dictate  the  price  we  pay  for  our 
electricity. • 


ARMS  CONTROL:  THE  MISSING 
ARGUMENT 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1984 

•  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr,  Speaker,  Mr. 
George  Will  has  written  a  most  pro- 
vocative and  thoughtful  article  enti- 
tled "Why  Arms  Control  Is  Harmful, " 
which  appeared  in  the  June  18.  1984, 
edition  of  Newsweek.  It  is  refreshing 
to  see  a  frank  discussion  about  certain 
illusionary  aspects  of  arms  control  and 
the  naivete  about  the  intentions  of  the 
U.S.S.R..  which  is  symptomatic  of  its 
strongest  advocates.  Mr.  Will  discusses 
a  paper  presented  by  Seymour  Weiss. 
retired  Ambassador  and  State  Depart- 
ment Director  of  Political  and  Military 
Affairs  from  1960-67.  Mr.  Weiss  pro- 
vides an  incisive  analysis  of  the  five 
aims  of  the  Soviets  in  their  approach 
to  arms  control  negotiations,  and  it  is 
alarming  in  retrospect  to  realize  how 
successful  they  have  been  in  achieving 
these  aims.  Mr.  Will  reminds  us  that 
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negotiations,  as  Dean  Acheson  noted 
years  ago,  can  also  be  used  to  continue 
conflicts  as  well  as  terminate  them.  I 
suggest  that  any  Member  of  the  House 
who  has  more  than  a  passing  interest 
in  U.S./U.S,S,R.  arms  control  and  its 
attendant  negotiations  should  read 
this  stimulating  piece: 

Today's  arms-control'  controversy  is  re- 
markable for  the  virtual  absence  of  the 
most  important  argument.  It  is  that  the 
arms-control  process  is  injurious  to  U.S.  in- 
terests. That  argument  offends  convention- 
al wisdom  and  (what  is  much  the  same 
thing)  wishful  thinking.  It  has  the  redeem- 
ing merit  of  being  true,  as  Seymour  Weiss 
knows.  In  a  paper  presented  at  the  Lehrman 
Institute,  Weiss,  retired  ambassador  and 
State  Department  director  of  political  and 
military  affairs  from  1960-67.  argues  that 
enthusiasm  for  the  arms-control  process— a 
process  barren  of  achievements— reflects 
misapprehensions  about  the  u-sefulness  of 
that  process  in  slowing  the  arms  race,  saving 
money  and  laming  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  idea  of  an  arms  "race"— often  de- 
scribed as  "spiraling"— is  odd.  The  U.S.  nu- 
clear-weapons inventory  has  been  sharply 
reduced.  It  contains  8,000  fewer  warheads 
and  25  percent  less  megatonnage  than  in 
the  1960s.  This  is  the  result  not  of  arms 
agreements  but  of  modernization  programs 
that  produced  safer,  more  effective  weap- 
ons—modernizations of  the  sort  that  arms- 
control  advocates  try  to  block  with  agree- 
ments. 

SAFER  WORLD"? 

During  the  era  of  detente  and  arms  con- 
trol the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  has  grown 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  A  study 
commissioned  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion compared  41  categories  of  nuclear  capa- 
bilities (warheads,  megatonnage.  delivery 
s.v'Stems,  etc.)  in  the  period  beginning  with 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  It  concluded  that 
the  United  Stales  had  l)een  well  ahead  in 
every  category  in  1962  and  was  behind  in  all 
but  two  by  the  late  1970s.  Since  SALT  II 
was  signed  in  1979  the  Soviet  Union  has 
added  more  than  3.400  warheads.  Does 
anyone  think  the  world  is  safer  than  it  was 
when  the  SALT  process  began  in  1969? 

The  achievement  most  celebrated  by 
arms-control  enthusiasts  is  the  1972  treaty 
effectively  banning  antiballistic  missiles. 
True,  we  saved  the  cost  of  ABM's.  But 
partly  as  a  result  of  that  decision  we  will 
spend  many  more  billions  on  MX  missiles, 
an  unsatisfactory  response  to  the  fact  that 
our  undefended  land-based  ICBM's  are  vul- 
nerable. Because  MX  is  unsatisfactory,  bil- 
lions more  may  be  spent  on  smaller,  mobile 
"midgetman"  missiles.  Why  is  MX  so  unsat- 
isfactory? Because  of  an  arms  agreement. 

SALT  I  limited  the  number  and  size  of 
launchers— basically,  holes  in  the  ground- 
rather  than  numbers  or  megatonnage  of 
warheads.  Limits  on  those  would  be  hard  to 
verify,  given  Soviet  secrecy.  So  SALT  I 
drove  arms  planning  toward  big  missiles 
packing  maximum  megatonnage.  SALT  1 
did  what  arms  agreements  usually  do:  it  did 
not  restrain  competition,  it  turned  it  in  a 
new  direction.  It  was  a  direction  in  v  hich 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  its  huge  SS-lBs,  had 
a  lead.  SALT  1  ratified  a  Soviet  advantage 
and,  by  giving  rise  to  the  inherently  vulner- 
able MX,  reduced  the  stability  of  deter- 
rence. 

This  republic  overflows  with  laws,  lawyers 
and  faith  that  the  world  can  be  lamed  by 
words  on  parchment.  Americans  see  arms 
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control  as  a  way  of  freezing  the  status  quo: 
the  Soviets  see  it  as  one  arena  in  a  comprc 
hensive.    unending    competition      Further 
more.  Weiss  says,  persons  who  think  arm.s 
control  should  be  the    centerpiece    of  US 
Soviet  relations  ignore  the  fundamental  m 
compatibility  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  objectives 
The  configuration  of  the  Soviel  buildup  in 
the  arms-control  era  is  unambiguous.  The 
arms  are  not  designed  for  defense  but  for 
producing  a  world  pliant  to  Soviet  designs. 
Weiss  says  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  the 
SovieU  to  negotiate  away  advantages,  and 
ample  reason  to  expect   th«    Soviets  to  ox 
ploit  the  American  thirst  for  agreements. 

In  addition  to  selling  discord  among  U.S. 
allies  and  paralyzing  U.S.  procurements. 
Soviet  negotiators  have.  Weiss  says,  five 
aims.  First,  limit  the  wrong  things  'e.g.. 
launchers).  Second,  make  sure  the  limits  on 
important  things  are  ambiguous.  (SALT  I 
limited  but  did  not  define  heavy  missiles.) 
Third,  accept  specific  limits  only  if  they  are 
unverifiable  (e.g..  the  ban  on  biological 
weapons  or  the  SALT  II  limits  on  crmse 
missile  rangesi.  Fourth,  evade  even  strict. 
verifiable  limits  by  claiming  they  do  not 
apply  to  this  or  that  program.  <The  Soviets 
claim  their  ABM  system  is  just  a  defense 
against  bombers.)  Fifth,  get  the  treaty  to  le- 
gitimize violations  of  the  treaty.  (SALT  lis 
flimsy  verification  terms  forbid  encryption 
of  data  from  missile  tests— except  when  en 
cryption  is  not  intended  to  evad«-  armscon 
trol  limits.  But  given  that  it  is  encrypted. 
how  are  we  to  tell') 

Because  ours  Is  an  open  .society,  our  go\ 
ernmenl  cannot  cheat  on  agreements,  and 
because  our  society  invests  such  hope  in 
arms  control,  even  an  administration  as 
starchy  as  Reagan  s  is  apt  to  forgive  Souet 
cheating  or  mute  even  required  reports  of  it. 
When,  complying  with  a  Senate  demand, 
the  administration  submitted  a  list  of  Soviet 
violations.  The  New  York  Times  denounced 
the-you  gues.sed  it  administration  for  ini 
tiating  this  damaging  laundry  list  " 

WEAPONS 

The  arms-control  era  has  coincided  with 
unparalleled  Soviet  aggression  and  threats. 
from  Indochina  through  Afghanistan  Try 
to  tell  victims  of  yellow  ram  '  about  the 
wonders  of  arms  control.  Biological  weapons 
are  controlled— on  paper  What  ha.s  \.iola 
tion  of  the  controls  produced'"  A  US  clamor 
for  yet  more  agreements.  And  armsrontrol 
enthusiasts,  their  enthusiasm  impervious  to 
evidence,  continue  to  use  slogans  that  were 
threadbare  when  Dean  Acheson  refuted 
them. 

Acheson  demolished  the  bromide  that  ?-s 
long  as  the  Russians  are  talking  they  are 
not  fighting."  Acheson  said  that  Americans 
^re  so  wedded  to  the  l>elief  that  negotiations 
are  means  of  ending  conflicts  that  they  are 
blind  to  the  fact  that  negotiations  are  equal 
ly  suited  to  continuing  conflicts  Of  the 
slogan  There  is  no  alternative  to  negotia 
lions  with  the  Ru.ssians."  Acheson  .said: 
"This  IS.  of  course,  silly.  For  if  thire  is  no 
alternative,  and  if  the  Russians  will  only  ne 
gotiate.  as  is  now  the  case,  on  their  own 
terms,  then  there  is  no  alternative  to  .-^ur 
render." 

For  that  reason  someone  should  tell 
Ronald  Reagan  to  quit  saying  that  nothing 
is  more  important  than  "development  of  a 
better  working  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union."  Such  talk  worsens  the  asymmetry 
m  U.S.-Soviet  negoliation.s  by  building  pres- 
sure on  the  U.S.  government  for  concessions 
to  produce  movement."  An  immoderate 
and  unempirical  belief  in  arms  control  pro- 
duces a  t>olicy  of  apologetic  retreats.* 
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D-DAY  RECOLLECTIONS 

HON.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1984 
9  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  was  honored  to  lead  a  delegation  of 
18  Members  of  Congress  to  the  40lh 
anniversary  of  the  D-day  invasion  of 
Normandy  on  June  2-6.  This  visit  had 
special  meaning  to  .several  members  of 
the  group,  viho  participated  in  the  in- 
vasion or  went  ashore  just  days  after- 
ward, and  to  others  who  saw  action 
during  World  War  II. 

One  of  the  Members  on  the  trip  was 
Representative  Chalmers  Wylie  of 
Ohio.  He  went  ashore  on  D-day  plus  4 
as  part  of  the  30th  Infantry  Division. 
He  has  written  an  account  of  his 
thoughts  on  the  events  we  experienced 
on  this  return  to  Normandy.  I  want  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues. 
fJ-DAY  FoHTY  Years  Later 
(By  Chalmers  P.  Wylie) 

I  had  not  wanted  to  return  to  Europe  to 
recall  World  War  II  j'xperiences  until  this 
year  But  when  G.  V  Sonny"  Montgomery, 
chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  announced  that  he  planned  to 
lake  a  delegation  to  the  40th  Anniversary  of 
D  Day  Observance.  I  signed  up  immediate- 
ly. There  was  something  about  this  CK-casion 
that  wa.s  different.  President  Reagan  would 
be  there  with  President  Mitterrand  of 
France  It  would  recall  an  alliance  with  Brit- 
ish and  Canadians  that  would  save  France 
and  the  rest  of  Europe  from  much  distress. 

II  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  fight  to  the 
death  of  the  Third  Reich  which  would  rid 
the  world  of  perhaps  the  most  evil  man  who 
e\er  lived  and  gained  such  power. 

It  was  my  lot  to  be  assigned  to  the  30th 
Infantry  Division,  a  Tennessee  National 
Guard  Division  that  went  ashore  on  D  plus 
4  I  joined  the  :)()th  Duision  a.s  a  2nd  lieu 
tenant  replacement  officer  in  July  In  Sep- 
tember, a  monument  will  be  erected  at  Mor 
tain  in  honor  of  Ihi  30th  Duision  for  win 
rung  perhaps  the  second  most  important 
battle  m  1944  General  Pat  ton  had  taken  off 
to  the  .south  and  captured  Rennes  with  a 
Very  extended  exposed  supply  line  The 
Germans,  with  Hitlers  elite  SS  Gestapo  Di- 
vision leading  the  attack,  were  to  try  a  des 
perate  drive  to  the  sea  to  cut  off  Palton! 
This  would  have  prevented  the  Falai.se  Gap 
where  several  thousand  Germans  were  sur- 
rounded and  captured  which  no  doubt 
shortened  the  war  The  30th  was  later  to 
distinguish  ll.self  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
and  the  Rhine  River  Cros-sing  at  We.s.sel 
among  other  decisive  battles. 

Returning  to  the  D  Day  Oljservance 
brought  back  memories  kept  mostly  hidden 
lor  40  years.  Codel  Montgomery,  with  16 
Congre.ssmen  and  2  Congresswomen.  left 
Andrews  Air  Force  Ba.se  at  8:00  a.m.  on  Sat 
urday.  June  2nd.  On  the  way  I  learned  that 
Sam  Gibbons,  a  Member  from  Florida,  was  a 
Captain  in  the  501st  Parachute  Infantry 
101st  Airborne  and  landed  at  1:24  a.m.  on  D 
fJay.  1.000  yards  from  St  Mere  Eglise.  Sam 
did  It  right  He  kept  in  touch  and  was  to 
give  us  a  most  interesting  narrative  account 
of  those  first  hours  on  D  Day  He  even 
showed  us  the  tree  iK'side  which  he  dug  his 
foxhole  upon  landing. 
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Congressman  Bob  Young  from  Missouri 
was  a  PFC  with  the  15th  Army  Engineer 
Brigade.  He  waded  ashore  at  Utah  Beach  on 
D  Plus  4  with  the  87th  Infantry  Division. 
346th  Regiment,  and  stayed  on  until  the 
war  ended  in  Europe  on  May  8.  1945. 

Bill  Nichols  was  a  Captain  with  the  8th 
Infantry  Division.  He  was  a  Battery  Com- 
mander when  he  lost  a  leg  in  a  mine  field  in 
Hertgen  Forest,  Germany. 

Teno  Roncalio.  a  former  Member  who 
made  the  trip,  was  a  2nd  Lieutenant  in  a 
rifle  company  with  the  18lh  Regiment  of 
the  Big  Red  1  Division  and  waded  ashore  on 
D  Day 

G.  V  Montgomery  came  through  Le 
Havre  in  November  1944  as  a  2nd  Lieuten- 
ant. He  was  assigned  to  the  12th  Armored 
Division.  He  is  now  a  Major  General  in  the 
Missl.ssippi  National  Guard. 

Tom  Bevill  was  a  1st  Lieutenant  with  the 
5lh  Armored  Division  of  the  3rd  Army. 

Sam  Hall  spent  3  years  in  the  Air  Force 
stationed  as  an  Administrative  NCO  at 
Sheppard  Field. 

John  Myers  was  an  Infantry  Replacement 
Officer,  who  served  with  several  different 
units. 

Tom  Lantos  has  a  fascinating  story  to  tell 
as  an  anti-Nazi  underground  agent  at  age  16 
in  Hungary.  He  left  Hungary  after  the  war 
when  the  Soviet  occupation  began,  and  later 
brought  his  bride-to-be  to  the  United  States 
from  Hungary.  His  parents  were  killed  by 
the  Nazis. 

John  Paul  Hammerschmidt  reminds  us 
that  there  was  another  theatre.  He  was 
awarded  4  Distinguished  Flying  Crosses,  5 
Air  Medals  and  3  Battle  Stars  as  a  C-47 
Pilot  flying  the  Burma  Hump. 

Sam  St  rat  ion  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Navy  who  learned  Japanese  .so  he  could  be 
an  intelligence  officer.  He  was  a  part  of  the 
7th  Fleet  assigned  to  the  41st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion to  interrogate  prisoners  of  war. 

The  husband  of  Congresswoman  Holt.  T. 
Sgt.  Duncan  M.  Holt,  was  in  England  on  D- 
Day.  He  flew  33  missions  as  a  radio  operator 
in  a  B  17  and  received  an  Air  Medal  with  6 
Oak  U'af  Clusters. 

Del  Latta  .served  a  3-year  enlistment  with 
the  37th  Division  of  the  Ohio  National 
Guard  after  which  he  entered  Marine  Corps 
training.  He  saw  no  action  but  his  brother 
did  as  a  Sergeant  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
His  wife's  brother  was  killed  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

Congresswoman  Byron's  father  is  Harry 
Butcher.  He  was  a  Chief  Naval  aide  to  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  for  three  years.  While  the 
men  were  off  to  war,  Mamie  and  Congress- 
woman  Byron's  mother  lived  together. 

Congre.ssmen  Robwrt  Badham.  Harold 
Rogers  and  Toby  Roth  are  too'  young  to 
have  been  in  World  War  II.  They  went  as 
interested  observers  and  to  gain  a  different 
perspective  of  World  War  II. 

There  was  some  apprehension  as  to 
whether  my  wife  Marjorie  would  get  to  go. 
Marjorie  had  broken  her  ankle  the  Sunday 
before  while  rescuing  our  dog  from  a 
groundhog  hole  She  went  with  a  cast  on 
her  leg  and  with  excellent  help  made  all  the 
stops. 

The  first  stop  was  at  Orly  Airport  in 
France  at  9:20  p.m.  (having  lost  six  hours  in 
the  process). 

The  next  morning,  we  went  by  plane  and 
bus  for  a  tour  of  Omaha  Beach,  Pointe  Du 
Hoc  and  other  historical  sites  on  Normandy. 
We  visited  the  cemetery  at  Omaha  Beach 
where  9.386  Americans  are  buried.  I  asked 
Mr.  Jackie  F.  Bell,  an  officer  with  the  Brit 
tany    American    Cemetery    service    if    any 
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Ohioans  arp  buried  there.  Sgt.  John  W. 
Calvin  of  Ohio  who  was  with  the  561st  P.A. 
Battalion  is  buried  there  and  I  took  a  pic- 
ture of  the  grave.  Most  Ohioans  were  repa- 
triated back  to  the  United  States  by  their 
families  which  was  their  privilege.  Altogeth- 
er from  WWII  there  are  15  American  ceme- 
teries in  Europe  with  79,124  American  sol- 
diers buried  there. 

We  toured  Omaha  Beach.  I  saw  the  place 
where  I  waded  ashore  as  a  replacement  offi- 
cer. It  seemed  very  strange  that  the  picture 
came  back  to  me  so  very  clear. 

We  visited  Pointe  Du  Hoc  where  we  saw  a 
climb  by  soldiers  of  the  10th  Special  Forces 
depicting  the  climb  of  the  Rangers  of  June 
6.  1944  when  225  went  in  for  the  assault. 
Ninety  made  it. 

We  witnessed  an  Airborne  jump  of  150 
Paratroopers  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division. 

This  ceremony  was  mesiningful  because  I 
met  and  talked  with  J.  Lawton  Collins,  who 
was  a  Major  General.  Commander.  Seventh 
Corps,  during  the  Normandy  Invasion.  The 
highest  rank  he  obtained  in  his  career  was  a 
Four-Star  General.  I  said  to  General  Col- 
lins, who  was  nicknamed  "Lightning  Joe 
Collins  ".  "Qeneral.  I  was  with  the  30th  In- 
fantry Division."  He  said  (sharp  and  alert  at 
93).  The  30th  wasn't  a  very  good  division  at 
the  beginning  but  they  were  one  of  the  best 
at  the  end." 

General  James  M.  Gavin,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  during 
the  Normandy  Invasion,  who  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General,  and  Gener- 
al James  A.  Van  Fleet  were  there.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  hear  them  talk  of  how  this 
daring  gamble  paid  off  40  years  ago. 

On  the  6th.  we  attended  the  s[>ecial  serv- 
ice at  the  American  Cemetery  at  Omaha 
Beach.  Preeident  Reagan  attended  with 
President  Mitterrand.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  moving  expieriences  I  have  ever  had. 
President  Reagan  gave  a  very  sensitive  and 
emotion-packed  talk  which  brought  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  all  those  present.  I  think  the 
most  moving  experience  came  as  the  cere- 
mony was  ending  when  the  French  Foreign 
Legion  Band  played  the  French  National 
Anthem.  Le:  Marseilles.  The  crowd  was  very 
still  and  quiet  and  all  that  could  t>e  heard 
was  the  band  music.  The  American  Armed 
Forces  Band  started  to  play  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner  and  some  of  us  in  our  delega- 
tion started  to  hum  or  sing  the  words  softly, 
others  took  it  up.  The  President,  startled, 
looked  in  our  direction,  a  slight  smile  came 
to  his  lips  and  he  started  to  sing  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  President  Mitterrand 
looked  slightly  to  the  left  towards  the  Presi- 
dent, giving  a  slight  smile  and  looked 
straight  ahead  at  the  American  Cemetery 
standing  at  attention.  The  crowd  of  about 
5.000  Americans  picked  up  and  started  sing- 
ing the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  This  was  a 
most  thrilling  moment. 

I  knew  then  why  I  went.  While  we  were 
there  we  visited  a  British  Cemetery.  I  was 
struck  by  its  beauty.  Every  grave  had  live 
flowers.  Then  we  visited  the  German  Ceme- 
tery which  fe  stark  and  t>are  and  makes  one 
feel  very  sad,  very  sad  that  so  many  young 
men  had  to  die;  American.  British,  Canadi- 
an. French,  Belgium.  Dutch.  Russian  and 
German  because  of  one  man. 

Yet  West  Germans  are  now  our  friends 
and  the  Russians  are  our  adversaries. 

I  went  back  to  pay  my  respects  and  as  a 
tribute  to  the  brave  individuals  I  personally 
knew  and  all  who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice 
so  that  we :  could  live  in  a  world  free  of 
Nazism. 

I  was  reminded  that  I  was  with  11  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  felt  a  sense  of  patriot- 
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ism  and  pride  so  strong  that  they  helped 
change  the  history  of  the  world. 

World  War  II  established  the  United 
States  as  the  preeminent  power  for  peace. 
freedom,  democracy,  and  decency.  D-Day 
1984  may  give  us  as  a  nation  a  psychological 
lift  knowing  that  we  still  have  the  capacity 
along  with  the  British,  the  Canadians  and 
the  French  to  provide  the  balance  for  keep- 
ing our  freedom  and  liberty.* 
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HON.  SILVIO  CONTE  ADDRESSES 
WOMEN'S  RESEARCH  AND  EDU- 
CATION INSTITUTE 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  THOMAS  F. 
ODONNELL 

HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1984 

m  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  20,  1984.  a  prominent  northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  educator,  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  ODonnell.  curriculum  di- 
rector of  Luzerne  Intermediate  Unit 
18  will  receive  this  year's  James  L. 
Nicholas  Educational  Leadership 
Award  being  presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Scranton  Internal  and  External 
Advisory  Committee  for  school  admin- 
istration and  supervision  programs. 

This  award,  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  James  L.  Nicholas  who  served  as 
principal  of  Lake  Lehman  High  School 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  presented 
annually  to  an  educator  who  has  best 
personified  qualities  of  educational 
leadership  and  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  elementary  and  second- 
ary practitioners  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  O'Donnell.  a  Wilkes-Barre  area 
school  director  for  18  years,  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  GAR  High  School  and  received 
his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
King's  College.  Wilkes-Barre,  in  1956. 
He  received  a  master  of  arts  from  the 
University  of  Scranton  in  1961  and  his 
doctorate  in  education  from  Lehigh 
University  in  1973. 

He  has  taught  in  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, college,  and  professional 
schools. 

Dr.  O'Donnell  is  a  member  of  the 
Permsylvania  State  School  Boards  As- 
sociation and  has  served  that  group  as 
State  vice  president,  regional  director 
and  member  of  its  executive  commit- 
tee. He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators. 
the  Wyoming  Valley  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Wilkes-Barre  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  is  president  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Area  Vocational  &  Tech- 
nical School  Joint  Operating  Commit- 
tee. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Eileen 
Harkins,  are  the  parents  of  four  sons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  rise  to  join  Dr.  O'Donnell's 
family,  friends,  and  colleagues  in  rec- 
ognizing him  for  his  outstanding 
achievement  in  being  named  recipient 
of  this  year's  James  L.  Nicholas  Edu- 
cational Leadership  Award.* 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1984 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly had  the  enviable  task  of  introducing 
my  respected  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Honorable  Silvio  O. 
CoNTE  at  the  annual  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Women's  Research  & 
Education  Institute. 

For  the  past  4  years,  the  Women's 
Research  and  Education  Institute 
[WREI]  has  brought  leading  research- 
ers on  the  status  of  women  1  .gether 
with  policymakers  in  a  forum  that 
greatly  enhances  Ihe  efforts  of  both 
groups.  This  year's  conference  focuses 
on  one  of  the  most  pressing  concerns 
of  both  policymakers  and  research- 
ers—the issue  of  women  as  low-wage 
earners:  its  causes  and  consequences. 

Few  Members  of  Congress  have  done 
more  to  improve  the  status  of  Ameri- 
can women  than  Silvio  Conte,  and 
those  attending  the  WREI  symposium 
were  extremely  fortunate  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  Sil  discuss  his  im- 
portant work  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  Education.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  these  remarks  with  my 
colleagues,  and  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Silvio  Conte  for  his  substan- 
tial record  of  achievement  on  behalf 
of  American  women. 
Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Silvio  O. 
Conte.  WREI  Low  Wage-Work  Symposi- 
um, June  5.  1984,  Russell  Senate  Caucus 
Room 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
such  a  distinguished  group  and  appreciate 
the  kind  words  of  my  good  friend  Olympia 
Snowe.  As  co-chair  of  the  Caucus  for 
Women's  Issues.  Olympia  and  Congress- 
women  Pal  Schroeder  have  led  the  Caucus 
through  a  succe.ssful  transition,  expanding 
the  political  base  and  defining  the  legisla- 
tive agenda  for  women's  Lssues  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Before  1981.  an  organization  of  women 
Members  of  Congress  was  the  lone  voice  in 
the  House  advocating  women  issues.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year,  the  name  of  the  orga- 
nization was  changed  and  the  political  base 
was  dramatically  expanded.  This  change 
symbolized  the  growing  importance  of 
women's  issues  not  only  in  the  Congress  but 
in  American  political  life  as  well. 

In  the  97lh  Congress,  86  Congressmen  and 
women  were  members  of  the  Caucus  for 
Women's  Issues.  In  this  Congress,  member- 
ship has  grown  to  130  members  of  the 
House.  The  expanding  political  base  is  evi- 
dent—115  members  of  the  caucus  are  men, 
including  myself. 

The  expanding  political  base  has  given 
women's  issues  increased  importance  on  the 
legislative  agenda  of  the  Congress.  These 
Lssues  no  longer  reflect  narrow  legislative 
goals  designed  to  affect  one  group.  Instead. 
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women's  issues  affect  all  Americans  and 
raise  important  questions  atK>ui  our  govern- 
ment and  our  society.  Will  there  bt'  equal 
pay  for  comparable  work:*  Will  our  civil 
rights  laws  be  applied  as  the  Congress  in 
tended  and  enforced  uniformly''  Will  there 
be  economic  equity  for  all  Americans'* 

Legislation  has  tjeen  introduced  to  address 
these  important  questions  One  of  these 
questions  is  answered  by  a  major  initiative 
developed  by  the  Caucus  for  Women  s 
Issues.  First  introduced  in  1981.  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  has  focused  the  legislative 
effort  in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  During 
the  97th  Congress,  three  provisions  were  en- 
acted; a  reform  of  military  spouse  pension 
system,  the  expansion  of  the  dependent 
care  tax  credit  and  the  revision  of  the  agri 
cultural  estate  tax. 

These  successes  continued  in  the  98th 
Congress.  Elarlier  this  year,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  Child  Support 
Enforcement  Act.  and  jusi  two  weeks  ago 
the  Private  Pension  Reform  bill  was  unani- 
mously approved.  Later  today,  the  House 
will  consider  another  provision  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act.  The  Child  Care  Informa- 
tion and  Referral  bill  is  included  in  the 
Head  Start  Reauthorization  legislation 

It  has  t)een  my  privilege  to  part  cipate  in 
these  victories,  and  it  is  my  .sense  that  tho.se 
are  just  the  first  of  many  to  come. 

My  work,  as  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Education,  concentrates  on  funding  issues 
affecting  women.  It  is  there,  in  the  face  of 
our  $200  billion  deficits,  that  the  fight 
seems  to  get  harder  rather  than  easier. 

In  fiscal  year  1985.  the  budget  reque:it  for 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices will  exceed  $300  billion,  the  first  De 
partment  to  exceed  $300  billion,  and  the 
third  largest  budget  in  the  world,  after  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Out  of 
the  total  HHS  budget,  and  this  is  a  new  fact 
for  me.  55.7"^c  is  sfjent  on  women  or  on 
women's  concerns— just  don't  ask  me  how 
HHS  came  up  with  that  figure. 

Sitting  back  and  taking  a  look  at  the  over- 
all picture,  one  of  the  amazing  but  little 
known  facts  is  how  much  our  spending  for 
these  programs  has  increa.sed  In  FY  1980. 
total  outlays  for  the  Department  amounted 
to  $195  billion  In  FY  1984.  4  years  later, 
outlays  are  now  estimated  to  amuont  to 
$296  billion.  So  in  those  4  years,  outlays 
have  grown  by  over  $100  billion,  or  more 
than  50"^.  well  above  the  average  rate  of  In- 
flation, and  at  the  same  time  as  the  most 
massive  effort  to  control  spending  since 
many  of  these  programs  were  created. 

These  figures  show  two  things  First,  the 
continued  commitment  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  provide  basic  assistance  to  tho.se 
in  need.  Second,  when  those  figures  are 
broken  down,  almost  all  the  increases  are  in 
the  uncontrollable  entitlement  programs 
like  Social  Security  and  Medicare  So  when 
it  comes  to  appropriating  for  the  discretion 
ary  programs,  funded  on  an  annual  basis. 
there  isn't  much  money  left.  Congre.ss  has 
been  successful  in  restoring  proposed  cuts. 
In  FY  1980.  for  example,  discretionary 
budget  authority  in  HHS  amounted  to  $12  3 
billion,  and  in  FY  1984.  $13  1  billion  But  in 
FY  1985.  the  budget  request  is  for  $119  bll 
lion,  so  we  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us 
again. 

Clearly,  as  we  are  forced  to  make  the  diffi 
cult  funding  decisions,  programs  like  mater 
nal  and  child  health  care  receive  top  priori 
ly.  The  program  received  $373  million  in 
1982.  including  a  supplemental  of  $25  mil 
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lion  that  survived  two  vetoes.  For  the  past 
two  years,  the  appropriation  has  ended  up 
above  that  authorization  level  of  $373  mil- 
lion. I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  4661.  to 
rai.se  the  authorization  to  nearly  $500  mil- 
lion. Rather  than  be  bound  by  existing  au- 
thorization levels.  I  believe  that  my  L/HHS 
Subcommittee  will  not  act  on  the  MCH  ap- 
propriations until  the  efforts  to  rai.se  the 
authorization  level  have  been  succe.ssful. 

I  have  also  fought  hard  to  maintain  the 
family  planning  program.  For  three  years 
running,  now.  we  have  turned  back  efforts 
to  block  grant  the  program,  and  have  gotten 
the  appropriation  back  up  to  $140  million 
But  last  year,  in  the  FY  1984  appropriation 
bill.  I  spQn.sored  an  amendment  directing 
the  Department  to  transfer  the  program 
back  from  the  Office  of  the  A.sslstant  Secre- 
tary for  Health  to  th«^  Bureau  of  Health 
Care  Delivery,  where  it  previously  had  been 
located.  Well,  the  Department  thumbed  its 
no.se  at  us.  and  I  can  tell  you  that  In  the 
mark-up  of  the  general  supplemental  last 
week.  I  moved  to  turn  down  the  A.ssistant 
Secretary's  request  for  a  pay  supplemental 
of  $1  million  I  hope  to  be  able  to  use  that 
as  leverage  to  either  transfer  the  program 
back  under  the  control  of  health  profession- 
als or  el.se  get  .somebody  in  charge  of  the 
program  who  has  the  best  interests  of  the 
family  planning  program  in  mind. 

Another  critical  area  that  remains  a  high 
priority  is  child  care.  Title  XX  is  what's 
known  as  a  capped  entitlement,  and  I  sup- 
port the  position  that  the  Congress  has  to 
appropriate  whatever  is  authorized.  Late 
last  year,  the  cap  was  raLsed  to  $2.7  billion, 
but  the  Administration  failed  to  .send  up  a 
budget  request  to  raise  the  appropriation  to 
that  level.  During  our  mark-up  of  the  fiscal 
year  1984  supplemental  last  week,  we  in- 
cluded the  $25  million  nece.s.sary  to  bring 
Title  XX  up  to  Its  cap. 

Furthermore,  if  and  when  the  Child  Care 
Referral  provisions  I  mentioned  earlier  and 
the  School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act  are  en- 
acted into  law.  I  would  certainly  be  support- 
ive of  working  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  address  the 
issue  of  funding  for  these  programs. 

Over  in  the  Department  of  Education.  I 
have  fought  long  and  hard  over  the  past  4 
years  for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  program. 
For  the  past  three  years,  the  Administra- 
tion has  propo.sed  to  zero  fund  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  has  tieen 
pre.served  After  lengthy  negotiations,  the 
publishing  center  for  the  program  is  still  at 
W^llesley  College,  and  .several  publications 
have  t«>en  coaxed  through  the  PAVAC 
review  process  at  the  Department.  Last 
year,  report  language  was  included  In  the  L^ 
HHS  bill  telling  the  Department  not  to  un- 
dermine the  integrity  of  the  program 
through  any  reorganization.  As  you  prob- 
ably know,  the  reorganization  did  take 
place,  and  efforts  are  underway  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  reverse  that  action  I  believe  it  Is 
interest  like  this  that  di.scourages  any  at- 
tempt to  take  on  things  like  rewriting  the 
regulations.  I  hope  .so.  anyway. 

Those  are  .some  of  the  battles  I  fight  on  a 
day  to  day  basis.  They  may  not  get  the  at- 
tention that  many  other  efforts  get.  but  if 
you  cant  preserve  your  gams  with  the  ap- 
propriations neces.sary  to  keep  those  efforts 
going,  then  before  you  know  it.  you  can  be 
back  where  you  started  from. 

All  of  the.se  efforts-  the  revision  of  our 
civil  nghLs  laws,  the  progress  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  and  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  funding  for  important  federal  pro- 
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grams— are  pasitive  steps  but  do  not  address 
the  fundamental  principle  of  equality  for 
every  American.  This  principle  must  become 
part  of  our  fundamental  tJody  of  law.  We 
must  continue  to  pursue  ratification  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  No  law.  govern- 
ment program  or  Presidential  directive  can 
replace  the  ERA. 

For  those  interested  in  the  Fall  elections, 
let  me  close  with  .some  political  advice  and 
encouragement.  Iwrrowed  from  a  great 
women  activist.  Over  100  years  ago.  Susan 
B.  Anthony— in  a  letter  to  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton— wrote: 

I  shall  work  for  the  Republican  Party 
and  call  on  all  women  to  join  me.  precisely 
...  for  what  that  party  has  done  and  prom- 
l.ses  to  do  for  women  .  .  ." 

I'm  sure  Olympia  agrees. 

Thank  you.* 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  TALK,  MR. 
CHERNENKO 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18,  1984 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Reagan  is  ready  for  a 
summit  meeting  with  the  Soviets.  He 
has  taken  conciliatory  approach  to  the 
leaders  of  that  country.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  trust  that  Mr. 
Chernenko  will  take  the  olive  branch 
and  participate  in  the  meeting. 

As  you  all  know.  President  Reagan 
recently  announced  the  prospect  of  an 
eventual  summit  meeting  with  Soviet 
President  Chernenko.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  are  already  en- 
gaged in  e.\changes  to  establish  a  basis 
for  talks. 

Our  President  has  shown  real  flexi- 
bility on  this  issue.  He  has  wisely 
backed  away  from  some  of  the  condi- 
tions he  previously  insisted  upon  as 
prerequisites  for  a  summit  meeting. 
He  wrote  to  the  Soviet  leader  and  very 
clearly  told  him  that  he  was  ready, 
able,  and  willing  to  meet  Mr.  Chernen- 
ko. President  Reagan  continues  to  be- 
lieve in  the  need  for  some  substantive 
content  as  a  condition  of  summit  talks. 
The  President  is  right  in  saying  that 
the  talks  should  be  well  prepared  in 
advance  to  increase  the  prospect  of 
producing  concrete  results.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  also  supportive  of  a  general 
agenda  for  the  talks. 

The  President  has  also  compromised 
on  another  important  issue.  He  has 
abandoned  his  previous  refusal  to  dis- 
cuss with  Moscow  a  treaty  to  limit  . 
anlisatellite  weapons.  Work  is  already 
in  progress  on  specific  aspects  of  an 
antisatellite  proposal  that  will  be 
made  to  the  Soviets.  Informal  talks  on 
this  subject  may  be  held  this  year. 
Our  Government  had  previously  in- 
sisted that  such  a  treaty  be  verifiable 
as  a  condition  of  discussing  it  with  the 
Soviets. 

I  am  encouraged  by  Moscow's  initial 
reaction  to  the  President's  initiative. 
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Although  somewhat  guarded,  the 
Soviet  response  was  generally  positive. 
This  may  indicate  a  significant  change 
in  Moscow's  attitude.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Soviets  will  agree  to  a  summit  and 
that  discussions  on  a  broad  range  of 
subjects  will  clear  the  atmosphere  and 
improve  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his 
brave  decision  to  take  a  chance  and  for 
his  desire  to  relax  previous  conditions 
for  a  future  summit  meeting.  His  will- 
ingness to  meet  and  talk  with  the  So- 
viets is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Kremlin  has 
really  abandoned  its  previous  uncom- 
promising position  on  this  important 
issue. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  hoping  that  real  progress 
can  now  be  made  on  a  future  summit 
meeting.* 


THE  FAIR  TRADE  IN  STEEL  ACT 
OF  1984 
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ION.  KATIE  HALL 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1984 

•  Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  apeak  in  favor  of,  and  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for,  the 
Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of  1984. 

In  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana,  the  district  I  am  proud  to 
serve,  there  are  more  steel  mills  than 
in  any  other  district  in  the  country. 
There  is  also  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment in  the  country.  The  people  of 
northwest  Indiana  are  all  affected  in 
one  way  or  another  by  the  steel  indus- 
try. Steel  is  the  backbone  of  the  econ- 
omy in  our  district;  moreover,  the  re- 
percussions of  the  crisis  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry can  be  felt  throughout  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1984,  foreign 
steel  imports  accounted  for  25.4  per- 
cent of  the  American  market.  This 
means  that  more  than  1  out  of  every  4 
tons  of  steel  used  in  this  country  is  a 
foreign  import;  1984's  first  quarter  im- 
ports were  92  percent  higher  than 
those  in  the  first  quarter  of  1983. 
These  imports  account  for  a  loss  of 
over  200,000  American  jobs.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  for  the  Pair  Trade  in 
Steel  Act,  It  is  now. 

Steel  quotas  are  the  remedy  to  this 
critical  situation  in  the  steel  industry. 
The  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of  1984 
would  impose  quotas  on  foreign  coun- 
tries based  on  their  historical  trade 
patterns  with  the  United  States  for 
the  next  5  years. 

I  pledge  my  total  commitment  to  the 
task  before  us  because  I  believe  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  serious 
crisis  ever  to  face  the  American  steel 
industry.  1  also  believe  that  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Steel  Act  is  essential  to  the 
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revitalization  of  this  industry  and 
equally  essential  to  the  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  im- 
mediately in  the  cosponsorship  of  H.R. 
5081,  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of 
1984.  If  we  do  not  act  immediately  we 
may  soon  witness  the  death  of  the 
American  steel  industry.* 


CITIZENS'  SCHOLARSHIP  FOUN- 
DATION OF  AMERICA  HELPS 
STUDENTS  MEET  FINANCIAL 
DEMANDS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1984 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  Nation's  highest  goals  is  to  help 
deserving  young  people  with  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  financing  higher  educa- 
tion. We  are  all  fortunate  that  the 
Citizens'  Scholarship  Foundation  of 
America  [CSFA]  has  existed  since 
1958  to  help  establish  and  to  guide 
scholarship  programs. 

CSFA  grew  out  of  a  local  "Dollars 
for  Scholars "  program,  initiated  by 
Mr.  Irving  Fradkin  in  Fall  River.  MA. 
His  idea  was  to  raise  money  to  assist 
worthy  young  men  and  women  in  the 
community  so  that  they  could  attend 
the  college  of  their  choice.  Today, 
there  are  over  200  "Dollars  for  Schol- 
ars" programs  with  dedicated  volun- 
teers carrying  out  this  important  task. 

More  than  100  companies  and  foun- 
dations sponsor  scholarship  programs 
through  CSFA,  which  because  of  its 
extensive  experience  continues  to 
grow  both  at  the  community  and  cor- 
porate level.  Just  this  year.  CFSA  was 
chosen  to  administer  an  education 
grants  program  for  minority  and 
female  employees  of  General  Motors 
and  their  families.  Over  the  next  5 
years,  that  program  will  distribute  $7 
million  to  4-year  college  programs  and 
vocationally  oriented  programs  of 
shorter  duration. 

Overall,  an  estimated  10,000  college 
students  will  receive  more  than  $6.5 
million  in  CFSA  program-related 
scholarships  in  1984.  While  this  assist- 
ance is  no  substitute  for  adequate 
levels  of  Federal  education  funding, 
we  can  all  be  proud  of  the  work  that 
Mr.  Irving  Fradkin  and  so  many 
others  at  CFSA  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  CFSA  on 
the  occasion  of  its  25th  year  and  ask 
that  an  article  from  a  recent  addition 
of  CSFA  News  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

GM  AND  EEOC  Name  CSFA  To  Conduct 
Program 

1984  distribution:  S  1.400,000 

The  new  year  was  ushered  in  as  a  happy 
one  for  CSFA  by  a  joint  announcement 
from  General  Motors  Corporation  and  the 
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United  States  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  confirming  that  CSFA  had 
been  named  to  administer  a  significant,  new 
student  aid  program. 

The  Education  Grants  Program  for  Mi- 
norities and  Women  will  provide  in  1984 
some  $200,000  in  support  of  four-year  col- 
lege programs  and  an  additional  $1,200,000 
in  support  of  programs  of  less  than  four- 
year  duration  in  technical  or  trade  schools, 
.science  or  engineering  programs,  or  courses 
preparatory  to  such  programs,  including  re- 
medial training.  Both  programs  have  a  life 
cycle  of  five  years,  bringing  the  total  distri- 
bution during  that  span  to  $7,000,000. 

The  Education  Grants  Program  is  one 
part  of  the  outcome  of  negotiations  between 
GM.  EEOC.  and  the  United  Auto  Workers 
for  settlement  of  a  long-standing  discrimina- 
tion charge  against  the  company.  The 
grants  will  benefit  employees  of  GM  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  who  are  minori- 
ties or  women  as  well  as  their  spouses  and 
children  who  are  also  minorities  or  women. 
Awards  are  for  tuition  only  and  may  be  as 
much  as  $2,500  in  a  single  year. 

CSFA  was  judged  capable  of  handling  the 
grants  program  because  of  a  long  history  of 
involvement  with  several  aid  programs  tar- 
geted on  vocational-technical  education,  mi- 
norities, and  women.  CSFA  administers  vo- 
cational-technical programs  for  Weyer- 
haeuser Company  Foundation.  United 
Parcel  Service.  Bemis  Company  Foundation, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  1984.  Bristol-Myers 
Company. 

In  1979  CSFA  custom  designed  the  Femi- 
nists for  Media  Rights  Opportunities  for 
Women  In  Broadcasting  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram for  residents  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
CSFA  also  designed  and  administers  pro- 
grams for  minorities  that  are  sponsored  by 
Meredith  Corporation  Broadcasting  Group 
and  New  York  Telephone  Company. 

In  offering  congratulations  to  the  senior 
management  of  CSFA  who  conducted  nego- 
tiations with  GM  and  EEOC  on  the  Educa- 
tion Grants  Program.  Ralph  Seifert.  Chair- 
man of  CSAF.  said:  "Beyond  the  value  of 
the  assistance  that  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
participants  in  this  program.  I  am  personal- 
ly gratified  by  the  expression  of  confidence 
in  CSFA  by  both  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion and  EEOC.  We  have  no  doubts  whatso- 
ever concerning  our  ability  to  handle  pro- 
grams of  this  size  and  even  greater  magni- 
tude. That  confidence  is  now  obviously 
shared  by  the  largest  of  the  Big  Three  auto 
makers  and  by  one  of  the  more  visible  and 
respected  commissions  of  the  United  States 
Government.  This  program  is  obviously  a 
landmark  in  the  ongoing  development  of 
CSFA  in  student  aid  programs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector." 

The  Education  Grants  Program  for  Mi- 
norities and  Women  opens  on  April  2.  1984. 
CSFA  expects  to  make  upward  of  3.000 
awards  in  the  first  year.» 


SUCCESS  WITH  SELF-HELP 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1984 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
14,  Community  Resources  for  Inde- 
pendent Living,  Inc.  [CRIL],  will  cele- 
brate its  fifth  birthday  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  multiservice  center 
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building  in  the  city  of  Hayward  which 
is  in  my  congressional  district. 

CRIL  was  formed  in  1979  by  a  small 
group  of  disabled  residents  in  south- 
em  Alameda  County  in  response  to  a 
lack  of  basic  services  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  persons  with  disabilities. 
In  a  relatively  short  time  it  has 
become  the  central  resource  for  vital 
services  in  the  area.  The  program  is 
extremely  successful  due  to  the  com- 
mitment and  leadership  of  the  dis- 
abled themselves.  continually 
strengthened  by  growing  community 
support. 

CRIL  is  committed  to  equal  access 
and  equal  rights  for  all  persons  vith 
disabilities.  As  an  advocate  for  the  dis- 
abled community.  CRIL  keeps  abreast 
of  new  legislation  and  programs  rele- 
vant to  the  disabled. 

Housing  services,  benefits  counsel- 
ing, advocacy,  independent  living  skills 
through  training,  peer  counseling,  at- 
tendant/reader referral  and  informa- 
tion are  among  the  comprehensive 
services  provided  the  disabled  commu- 
nity by  CRIL.  It  is  an  exemplary  self- 
help  center  and  I  join  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  Community  Resources 
for  Independent  Living  in  extending 
congratulations  on  5  years  of  success 
and  in  wishing  many  more  years  of 
community  enrichment.* 


DEMOCRATS  AND  QUOTAS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1984 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
two  lifelong,  dedicated  advocates  of 
civil  liberties,  with  records  of  proven 
commitment  to  civil  rights  for  all 
Americans,  tell  one  of  our  major  politi- 
cal parties  that  it  is  lacking  in  candor 
and  commitment  in  the  fight  against 
the  quota  system,  that  is  news.  When 
those  two  spokesmen  are  longstanding 
Democrats  and  they  are  addressing 
the  Democratic  Party's  National  Plat- 
form Committee,  that  news  deserves 
to  be  known  by  ever  Member  of  this 
House  and  by  the  American  public,  no 
matter  what  party  you  belong  to. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record.  "Democrats.  Take  a  Stand  on 
Race  Preferences. '■  a  statement  by 
Morris  B.  Abram  and  John  H.  Bunzel. 
both  members  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

Democrats.  Take  a  Stand  on  Race 
Preferences 

(The  following   is  taken   from   testimony 
Monday  to  the  Democratic  National  Plat 
form  Committee  by  Morris  B.  Abram  and 
John  H.  Bunzel.  t>oth  members  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission:) 

We  come  before  you  as  longstanding 
Democrats  who  have  supported  for  40  years 
the  efforts  of  this  party  to  provide  righu 
and  opportunities  for  all  individuals  inde 
pendent  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na 
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tional  origin  Twenty  years  ago  we  joined 
with  other  individuals  and  groups  in  urging 
Congress  to  pnas  the  Civil  Rights  Act  that 
was  designed  to  bring  Americans  together, 
not  to  separate  or  divide  them  The  purpose 
of  that  historic  art  was  to  take  race  out  of 
the  equation,  to  cut  out  the  tumor  of  racial 
categories  that  had  been  poi.soning  our 
whole  society  lor  loo  long.  The  nations 
rommitmeiit  to  equality  of  opportunity  had 
been  reaffirmed. 

During  the  last  decade  or  so.  however, 
congressional  policy  has  undergone  many 
changes  -but  not  becau.se  there  has  Ix^en  a 
great  reversal  of  public  opinion.  As  verified 
by  every  poll,  the  American  people  remain 
committed  to  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity. 
Yet  today  in  many  quarters  the  principle  of 
equality  of  opportunity  Is  being  replaced  by 
another  principle,  namely,  equality  of  re- 
sults. We  are  now  told,  for  example,  that 
racial  preference  should  be  given  to  certain 
persons  by  virtue  of  their  group  member 
ship  That  IS  why  there  is  so  much  talk 
today  about  quotas. 

In  the  name  of  a  new  equality,  the  policy 
of  color  blindness,  which  had  long  been  the 
moral  touchstone  and  mandate  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  is  a  requirement  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  has  been  severely  modi 
fied.  Benjamin  Hooks,  the  NAACPs  execu- 
tive .secretary,  .said  recently  that  a  color- 
blind approach  to  civil  rights  is  wrong  be- 
cau.se  Its  stupid.'  If  he  really  means  this, 
then  he  is  calling  into  question  the  lifework 
of  Hubert  Humphrey.  Roy  Wilkins,  George 
Meany  and  millions  of  other  civil  rights  ac- 
tivists who  have  .sought  to  establish  a  na- 
tional .standard  that  us  blind  to  color  di.stinc 
lions.  Does  the  Democratic  Party  now  think 
that  a  colorblind  approach  to  civil  rights  is 
wrong  and  stupid? 

We  come  before  you  today  because  we  be- 
lieve the  time  is  at  hand  for  the  Democratic 
Party  to  state  clearly  and  unambiguously 
how  it  feels  about  this  redefinition  of  equal- 
ity. Glittering  generalities  will  not  do.  It  is 
not  enough,  for  example,  for  the  1984 
Democratic  Party  Platform  to  voice  strong 
support  for  affirmative  action  without  ar 
iiculating  the  terms  and  standards  on  which 
this  endorsement  rests.  The  issue  of  affirm 
ative  action  is  not  one  of  moral  virtue  or 
•  right  thinking.  ■  Nor  is  affirmative  action, 
as  some  would  have  us  conclude,  merely  an 
attempt  to  make  up  for  our  past  sins  as  a 
raci.st  .society.  The  truth  is  that  in  practice 
it  frequently  presents  a  collision  of  rights 
and  a  conflict  of  principles.  We  urge  our 
fellow  Democrats  at  their  convention  in  San 
Francisco  to  be  forthright  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  tell  them  what  they  mean 
by  affirmative  action  and  what  they  do  not 
mean.  . 

Does  the  Democratic  Party  believe  that 
the  principle  of  nondiscrimination  should  be 
replaced  with  the  principle  of  race-based  en- 
titlements to  political  influence  or  represen- 
tation? Mo.st  Americans  do  not  believe  that 
race  should  be  the  predominant  basis  on 
which  status  is  determined,  individual  worth 
assigned,  entitlements  .settled  or  legal  rights 
measured.  They  believe  that  everyone 
should  have  a  fair  shake,  which  is  very 
different  from  the  concept  that  everyone 
should  have  an  -equal  share.  "  Does  the 
Democratic  Party  agree  or  disagree? 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  racially  pref 
erential  treatment  for  certain  groups  is 
strongly  opposed  by  the  public.  It  is  not 
their  idea  of  equality.  Where  does  the 
Democratic  Party  stand  on  this  important 
issue'  Does  it  agree  that  racially  preferen- 
tial treatment  is  not  what  affirmative  action 
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policy  or  practice  should  be  all  about,  or 
does  it  disagree?  Will  the  Democratic  Party 
Platform  address  the  issue  of  preference 
based  on  race  directly  and  candidly— or  will 
it  blur  the  issue  or.  even  worse,  not  mention 
it  at  all' 

Affirmative  action  in  public  education  has 
frequently  taken  the  form  of  school  assign- 
ment on  the  basis  of  race  and  compulsory 
transportation  of  .sUidents  to  the  schools  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  in  many  cases  far 
from  where  they  live.  The  issue  of  mandato- 
ry busing  IS  extraordinarily  complicated, 
and  it  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that  its 
many  vexing  questions  could  l)e  dealt  with 
in  a  party  platform.  But  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  busing  for  purposes  of  desegregation 
and  racial  balance  has  met  with  strong  re- 
sistance from  parents  and  the  public  at 
large  (especially  in  many  of  our  large  metro- 
politan centers),  we  believe  there  are  some 
critical  questions  that  the  Democratic  Party 
should  give  attention  to.  For  example, 
should  the  student  body  of  every  school  be 
racially  balanced  according  to  some  speci- 
fied proportion?  Should  no  school  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a  black  majority? 

The  American  people  have  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  order  to 
eliminate  racial  discrimination  in  the  elec- 
toral process.  But  we  ask  this  committee  to 
consider  an  incident  that  took  place  during 
the  election  of  Harold  Washington  as  mayor 
of  Chicago  last  year.  It  did  not  escape  the 
attention  of  many  DemcKrats  everywhere. 
Several  members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  and  other  black  leaders  sent  Walter 
Mondale  a  mailgram  charging  him  with 
profound  disrespect"  and  expressing  their 
.sense  of  •dismay"  and  "betrayal." 

What  had  Mr.  Mondale  done?  He  had  en- 
dorsed a  candidate  in  the  Chicago  primary 
who  happened  to  be  while.  Harold  Washing- 
ton. IS  black.  The  mailgram  stated:  "You 
have  enjoyed  great  support  from  the  black 
community,  and  for  you  to  endorse  a  local 
white  politician  over  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  forces  us  to  serious- 
ly reconsider  your  judgment  and  sensitivi- 
ty. The  52-member  Black  Caucus  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  in  a  unani- 
mous resolution,  also  expressed  utter 
dismay  and  extreme  disappointment"  with 
Mr.  Mondale  and  Sen.  Kennedy  for  support- 
ing white  candidates  in  the  race. 

We  Ihink  not  only  DemocraUs  but  voters 
throughout  the  country  deserve  to  be  told 
how  the  Democratic  Party  stands  on  such  a 
fundamental  principle.  Does  it  believe  that 
there  should  be  less,  not  more,  of  an  empha- 
sis on  race  in  the  political  process— and  will 
it  say  so? 

Minister  Louis  Farrakhan  of  the  Nation  of 
Islam,  an  a.ssociate  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jack- 
.son.  has  threatened  violence  and  preached 
his  own  brand  of  racism.  Will  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  repudiate  these  sentiments  and  dis- 
avow Mr.  Farrakhan? 

We  think  there  is  a  significant  thread  run- 
ning through  what  we  have  tried  to  say— all 
too  briefly-today.  The  American  people 
want  and  will  continue  to  work  for  a  society 
that  is  free  of  racial  hatred,  racial  division 
and  racial  injustice.  They  do  not  wish  to 
support  those  whose  actions  would  increase 
the  already  pronounced  trend  to  politicize 
and  raciali/.e  more  and  more  aspects  of 
American  life.  They  do  not  believe  that 
racial  distinctions  should  have  any  place  in 
our  laws  or  public  practice,  or  that  persons 
should  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  group 
to  which  they  belong.  They  believe  that  the 
individual,  not  the  group,  is  the  fundamen- 
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tal  bearer  of  rights  in  our  society,  and  that 
justice  is  done  to  an  individual,  not  a  race. 
Where  does  the  Democratic  Party  stand?* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

U.S.  HAZELNUT  INDUSTRY 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  RUSSELL  H. 
DERR 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1984 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  an  op- 
portunity today,  upon  the  occasion  of 
a  public  dinner  in  honor  of  Dr.  Russell 
H.  Derr  at  the  Peace  United  Church  of 
Christ  in  Swartzville,  PA,  on  July  22, 
to  recognize  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  medical  profession  and  his 
community. 

Dr.  Derr  is  being  honored  by  the 
people  of  his  community  as  a  local 
family  physician  who  served  his  pa- 
tients well  in  Adamstown,  PA,  and  the 
surrounding  area  in  both  Lancaster 
and  Berks  Counties,  from  1946  to  the 
present.  Dr  Derr  was  born  in  Denver, 
PA,  attended  and  graduated  from 
Denver  High- School  in  1932,  Muhlen- 
berg College  in  1936,  and  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  1940.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Mary  E.  Knerr  and  they 
came  to  Adamstown  in  1946.  Dr.  Derr 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  II  where  he  reached  the  rank  of 
major  and  served  much  of  his  duty  in 
China.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  Society,  the  Academy  of 
Family  Physicians,  and  St.  Paul's  Lu- 
theran Church  where  he  serves  as  a 
councilman  and  choir  member.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Adamstown 
VFW,  the  Adamstown  Lions  Club,  and 
the  Ephrata  Lodge  No.  665,  P.&A.M. 
Further  he  is  the  health  officer  for 
the  Adamstown  Borough. 

Few  people  have  contributed  as 
much  to  the  community  as  Dr.  Derr 
over  the  last  several  decades.  Even 
now  he  continues  his  practice  in  the 
homes  of  some  of  his  patients  who 
cannot  come  to  his  office.  For  him.  the 
term  "house  calls"  still  applies  under- 
lining his  determination  to  ensure  the 
best  possible  care  for  all  his  patients. 
Dr.  Derr  has  also  had  a  close  relation- 
ship with  the  Reading  Hospital,  where 
he  served  his  internship/residency  and 
with  the  Ephrata  Community  Hospi- 
tal. 

Without  question.  Dr.  Derr's  efforts 
have  truly  played  a  major  part  in  med- 
ical care  in  his  community.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
saluting  his  life's  work  and  in  wishing 
him  continued  future  success.  I  am 
indeed  grateful  that  I  had  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  some  of  Dr.  Derr's  ac- 
complishments to  your  attention.* 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18,  1984 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  for  the 
growth  and  enhancement  of  the  U.S. 
hazelnut  industry. 

The  industry,  which  is  largely  cen- 
tered in  my  State  and  my  own  district. 
produces  only  about  4  percent  of  the 
world's  hazelnuts,  yet  these  are  with- 
out question  the  best  quality  hazel- 
nuts in  the  world.  The  United  States  is 
the  leader  in  establishing  quality 
standards  through  administrative  reg- 
ulations in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  I  am  proud  to  have  worked 
successfully  to  pass  legislation  requir- 
ing importers  of  hazelnuts  to  meet 
similar  quality  control  standards  as 
domestic  producers. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  efforts  of 
myself  and  other  members  of  the 
Oregon  delegation,  we  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  1-percent  quality 
standard  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  established  by  legislation. 
A  1-percent  quality  standard  simply 
provides  that  no  more  than  1  percent 
of  imports— and  domestic  product- 
will  have  serious  defects:  Defects  de- 
fined by  the  USDA  as  "mold,  rancidi- 
ty, insect  disease  or  decay.'  The  do- 
mestic producer  and  the  consumer 
alike  are  both  harmed  by  allowing 
more  than  1  percent  of  these  defec- 
tive, rotten,  and  decayed  nuts  entering 
the  United  States. 

Despite  this  reasonable  demand  and 
the  clear  benefit  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, we  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
enforcement  of  a  1 -percent  standard 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  settled  for  2  percent,  or 
double  the  amount  of  decayed,  rotten 
and  mold-ridden  nuts  by  volume. 

The  USDA  is  refusing  to  implement 
a  quality  control  provision  that  is  in 
everybody's  interest.  With  an  in- 
creased quality  standard  upheld  by  im- 
porters as  well  as  domestic  producers, 
the  consumer  will  be  ensured  that  all 
hazelnuts  are  consistently  of  the  high- 
est standard.  The  demand  for  hazel- 
nuts will  then  increase  which  the  ex- 
porting countries  can  meet  in  future 
years. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced 
seeks,  in  part,  to  enforce  this  1 -percent 
quality  standard  through  the  enact- 
ment of  a  50  cent  per  pound  prohibi- 
tive tariff  on  all  imports  not  meeting 
the  1-percent  quality  standard.  There 
are  clearly  ample  quantities  of  foreign 
hazelnuts  to  satisfy  this  standard  from 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
hazelnuts  produced  in  the  exporting 
countries  of  Turkey  and  Italy.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake— this  is  not  a 
"protectionist"  bill.  It  simply  seeks  to 
enforce  a  strong  and  necessary  quality 
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standard  for  the  sake  of  the  market, 
the  consumer,  and  the  industry  here 
and  abroad. 

The  second  feature  of  this  bill  is  an 
adjustment  to  the  existing  tariff  on 
shelled  hazelnuts,  referred  to  as  ker- 
nels, from  8  cents  per  pound  to  16 
cents  per  pound.  The  existing  tariff 
was  enacted  over  36  years  ago,  and  due 
to  the  effects  of  inflation,  has  been  se- 
verely eroded.  In  fact,  if  it  were  adjust- 
ed for  inflation  today,  the  tariff  would 
approximate  32  cents  per  pound  which 
is  not  being  sought  in  this  bill.  Rather, 
this  legislation  seeks  to  establish  a  16- 
cent  tariff  which  is  comparable  to  the 
existing  tariffs  for  similar  nut  prod- 
ucts; namely,  almonds  at  16.5  cents 
and  walnuts  at  15  cents  per  pound. 
The  present  filbert  tariff  needs  to  be 
adjusted  to  provide  a  balance  between 
the  rather  small  producing  growers  of 
this  country  compared  to  the  almost 
monopolistic  pricing  power  of  the 
dominant  producing  country,  Turkey, 
which  produces  roughly  70  percent  of 
the  world  crop  and  sets  the  world 
price  for  hazelnuts.  With  boom  crops 
in  Turkey,  prices  have  been  driven 
down,  and  it  appears  that  some  ex- 
porting parties  have  been  subsidized. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  H.R.  5871 
on  behalf  of  the  filbert  growers  and 
handlers  of  Oregon.  Recognizing  the 
need  to  establish  balance  and  fair  com- 
petition, we  need  to  strongly  consider 
increasing  the  tariff  to  16  cents.  This 
bill  should  be  given  prompt  and  thor- 
ough consideration  and  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  join  in  the 
effort.# 


ITC  IN  AGREEMENT  WITH 
AMERICAN  COPPER  PRODUCERS 


HON.  JAMES  F.  McNULTY,  JR. 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18.  1984 

•  Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion voted  5  to  0  in  the  affirmative  in 
the  petitition  of  11  major  American 
copper  producers  to  find  injury  from 
foreign  competition. 

I  welcome  this  conclusion  and  regard 
it  as  the  fair  and  logical  conclusion 
from  the  facts  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission and  the  provisions  of  our 
trade  laws. 

The  suffering  of  the  U.S.  copper  pro- 
duction companies  was  proven  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  Commissioners. 
They  took  note  that  the  American 
producers  are  now  operating  at  two- 
thirds  of  capacity  and  in  the  past  2 
years  have  shut  down  half  of  the 
larger  mines  in  our  country.  Invento- 
ries on  the  copper  commodity  ex- 
change have  doubled  and  employment 
has  fallen  by  half.  The  ITC  members 
and  staff  carefully  examined  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  problem  and  concluded 
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that  on  account  of  copper  imports  into 
the  United  States,  a  movement  facili- 
tated by  the  easy  flow  of  information 
on  price  and  production,  it  is  a  certain- 
ty that  further  imports  would  elimi- 
nate any  increaise  in  U.S.  prices.  Im- 
ports play  and  will  continue  to  play 
the  most  important  role  in  transmit 
ting  a  depressed  world  price  to  the 
U.S.  market. 

Heavy  world  overproduction  is  the 
culprit  and  the  ITC  has  recognized 
this  crucial  fact.  There  has  been  seri- 
ous injury  and  on  behalf  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  U.S.  copper  indus- 
try. I  welcome  this  finding,  believing 
that  an  appropriate  and  timely 
remedy  can  now  be  commended  to  the 
F*resident  for  his  approval.* 


REQUIRING  A  TWO  THIRDS 
VOTE  ON  ANY  GENERAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL.  CONTINU- 
ING RESOLUTION  AND  ON  ANY 
CONCURRENT  BUDGET  RESO- 
LUTION 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
today  a  bill  and  an  amendment  whose 
time  has  come.  As  responsible  legisla- 
tors, we  all  know  that  time  is  running 
out  for  putting  our  financial  house  in 
order.  Therefore,  I  am  proposing  both 
a  bill  and  an  amendment  that  would 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  on  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  making  appropriations  and 
on  concurrent  resolutions  on  the 
budget. 

Currently,  the  Constitution  requires 
a  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  vote  in 
situations  that  the  framers  believed 
warranted  an  extraordinary  majority. 
a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  for  con- 
victions by  the  Senate  in  impeachment 
cases,  expulsion  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, congressional  overrides  of  Presi- 
dential vetoes  and  Senate  concurrence 
to  treaties.  Extraordinary  majorities 
are  also  required  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution itself.  In  each  case  the  framers 
decided  to  place  on  Congress,  or  on 
one  House,  an  exceptional  burden  for 
legislative  action. 

I  propose  that  we  take  up  that 
burden  regarding  certain  Federal 
spending  measures.  The  time  is  long 
overdue  for  serious  consideration  of 
the  need  for  extraordinary  majority 
approval  l)efore  the  Congress  decides 
to  spend  the  people's  money.  If  such  a 
requirement  had  been  in  place  over 
the  last  several  decades,  clearly  the 
upward  spiral  of  our  national  debt  and 
the  taxpayer's  obligation  would  have 
been  drastically  curtailed.  My  bill  or 
constitutional  amendment  will  pro- 
mote fiscal  responsibility  and  account- 
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ability  on  the  part  of  Members  of  both 
Houses  and  force  a  more  bipartisan  at- 
mosphere in  our  proceedings. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
reducing  the  deficit  and  establishing  a 
balanced  budget  by  supporting  these 
measures.  A  copy  of  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  follows: 

H  R.  5884 

Br  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  Rule 
XXI  of  the  Rule.s  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clau.se: 

■8.  la)  A  vote  of  two-lhirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers present  and  voting  shall  be  required  on 
the  question  of  passage  of  any  bill  or  joint 
resolution  making  appropriations  which  is 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions or  on  the  question  of  adoption  of  any 
conference  report  thereon. 

■lb)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  <a)  may 
be  suspended  by  the  President  by  declara- 
tion of  an  emergency  such  as  war.  the 
threat  of  war.  or  a  national  domestic  crisis. 
Such  suspension  shall  require  the  concur- 
rence of  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  a  Iwo- 
ihirds  vote  of  all  Members  of  each  such 
House. '. 

Sec.  2  Rule  XVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

9.  (ai  A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting  shall  be  required  on 
the  question  of  passage  of  any  bill  or  joint 
resolution  making  appropriations  which  is 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions or  on  the  question  of  adoption  of  any 
conference  report  thereon. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (ai  may 
be  suspended  by  the  President  by  declara- 
tion of  an  emergency  .such  as  war.  the 
threat  of  war.  or  a  national  domestic  crisis 
Such  suspension  shall  require  the  concur- 
rence of  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  Members  of  each  such 
Hou.se." 

Sec.  3.  Section  305  of  the  Congre.ssional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  in.sertmg 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion; 

<fi  Two-Thirds  Votk  Rf.quired  for  Ap- 
proval OF  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  - 

111  A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  or  Senators 
present  and  voting  in  the  Hou.se  or  Senate, 
as  the  case  may  be.  shall  be  required  on  the 
question  of  passage  of  any  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  or  on  the  question  of 
adoption  of  any  conference  report  thereon. 
■i2i  Thi  provisions  of  paragraph  '!)  may 
be  suspended  by  the  President  by  declara- 
tion of  an  emergency  such  as  war.  the 
threat  of  w^r.  or  a  national  domestic  crisis. 
Such  suspj'nsion  shall  require  the  concur- 
rence of  both  Hou.ses  of  Congress  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  Members  of  each  such 
Hou.se.  ". 

H.J.  Res.  593 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled  'two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein/.  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
po.ses  as  part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  .seven  years  after  its 
submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 


June  18,  1984 


June  18,  1984 


•ARTICLE  — 

•Section  1.  A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  be  required  to  pass  any  bill  or 
joint  resolution  making  appropriations  or  to 
adopt  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

■Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  this  article  may  be 
suspended  by  the  President  by  declaration 
of  an  emergency  such  as  war.  the  threat  of 
war.  or  a  national  domestic  crisis.  Such  sus- 
pension shall  require  the  concurrence  of 
txjth  Houses  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all 
Members  of  each  such  House.".* 


PROGRESSIVE  CONSUMPTION 
TAX 


PUTTING  OUR  RAILROAD  SYS- 
TEMS BACK  ON  THE  RIGHT 
TRACK 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1984 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  support  the  outstanding  ef- 
forts of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  promote  high-speed  passenger 
train  service.  Such  a  venture  would 
spark  economic  growth,  revitalize  in- 
du.stries.  and  enhance  tourism,  as  well 
as  create  much-needed  job  opportuni- 
ties. 

Rail  technology  in  the  19th  century 
revolutionized  commerce,  enabling 
business  to  be  conducted  on  a  regional 
and  national  scale.  In  addition  to  fa- 
cilitating interstate  trade,  the  advent 
of  railroads  opened  vast  territories  to 
settlement.  During  the  early  1900's. 
thousands  of  intercity  passenger 
trains  linked  practically  all  U.S.  cities. 

The  monopoly  of  rail  transportation 
inevitably  led  to  the  development  and 
diversification  of  other  means  of  ex- 
cursion, such  as  automobiles,  buses, 
and  airplanes,  resulting  in  a  decline  in 
passenger  usage  of  trains.  In  other 
countries,  the  deterioration  of  the  rail 
industry  was  offset  by  the  creation  of 
high-speed  passenger  trains.  For  years, 
they  have  been  providing  fast,  reliable, 
safe,  and  comfortable  trips  at  a  profit. 

Economic  prudence  would  indicate 
that  a  transportation  system  for  a 
country  as  large  and  heterogeneous  as 
the  United  States  necessitates  many 
healthy  travel  alternatives.  It  would 
be  a  major  mistake  for  the  United 
Stales  to  abandon  passenger  rail  serv- 
ice. To  prevent  the  withering  away  of 
an  important  component  of  our  trans- 
portation system,  it  is  essential  that 
state-of-the-art  technology  be  fostered 
for  trains,  as  it  has  been  for  cars  and 
aviation. 

The  Federal  Government  has  his- 
torically promoted  rail  technology.  By 
passing  H.R.  4308,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
state high-speed  rail  compact  to  con- 
duct feasibility  studies  on  an  improved 
train  system,  we  uphold  this  tradition 
and  put  the  gears  of  railroad  transit 
back  in  motion.* 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1984 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  I  introduced  H.R.  5841,  a 
bill  to  replace  the  Federal  income  tax 
with  a  progressive  consumption  tax. 
Since  the  income  tax  has  played  such 
an  important  role  in  the  public  fi- 
nances of  our  National  Government,  I 
should  like  to  explain  why  the  new  tax 
I  am  proposing  is  needed  at  this  point 
in  our  history. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  princi- 
ple underlying  the  income  tax— the 
principle  of  taxing  in  accordance  with 
ability  to  pay— is  one  I  firmly  hold  to 
and  seek  to  advance  with  the  proLre.s- 
sive  consumption  tax.  As  first  enacted 
70  years  ago.  the  income  tax  followed 
that  principle  and  continued  to  do  rea- 
sonably well  through  World  War  II, 
when  it  became  the  mainstay  of  the 
Federal  revenue  system. 

However,  in  the  past  several  years 
the  income  tax  has  been  severely 
eroded  by  the  granting  of  tax  privi- 
leges that  have  eaten  away  more  and 
more  of  its  base.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  now  contains  far  mbre  than 
a  hundred  exemptions,  exclusions,  de- 
ductions, and  credits.  They  are  called 
tax  privileges  but  as  these  special  pro- 
visions have  proliferated— as  exempt 
IRA's  were  added  to  the  Keogh  plans, 
after  expensing  of  some  capital  out- 
lays was  added  to  accelerate  deprecia- 
tion, as  income  tax  incentives  were 
given  for  everything  from  saving  with 
life  insurance  to  the  preservation  of 
historic  structures,  and  so  forth— the 
tax  privileges  might  better  be  called 
tax  freebies. 

The  old  stereotype  of  the  tax  privi- 
lege lobby  as  being  the  spokesmen  for 
bankers.  Wall  Street,  and  big  business 
has  long  been  out  of  date.  It  is  too  nar- 
rowly drawn.  Now  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  every  right-minded  group 
in  America— whether  the  association 
represents  homeowners,  the  elderly, 
church  ministers,  college  presidents, 
physicians,  professional  athletes,  re- 
tired military  officers  and  noncoms, 
artists,  inventors,  small  or  large  busi- 
nesses, infant  or  old  industries.  State 
or  local  governments,  or  who  you 
will— is  that  it  will  receive  a  tax  free- 
bie  for  its  members.  And  the  success- 
ful record  of  the  tax  lobby  in  the  Con- 
gress gives  them  every  reason  to  be 
confident  that  it  can  deliver. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  where 
less  than  half  of  the  net  income  re- 
ceived by  the  people  of  this  Nation  is 
subject  to  the  income  tax.  If  you  add 
the  income  received  surreptiously  in 
the  underground  economy,  only  at>out 
a  third  of  all  personal  income  is  actu- 
ally reached  by  the  IRS.  That  third, 
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mostly  in  the  form  of  salaries  and 
wages,  bears  the  entire  burden  of  the 
income  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  approached 
the  political  limits  of  the  income  tax. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
income  tax  applies  most  unequally, 
that  its  burden  increasingly  depends 
not  so  much  on  how  large  your  real 
income  is  but  on  the  form  in  which 
you  receive  it.  Should  we  attempt  to 
raise  more  revenues  from  income  tax- 
ation, as  the  monstrous  national  defi- 
cit requires,  we  run  the  risk  of  driving 
those  who  bear  the  heavy  burden  into 
tax  evasion.  That  would  be  fatal,  for 
voluntary  compliance  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  our  tax  system.  Without  it 
we  would  be  forced  to  depend  on  ex- 
cises or  other  forms  of  sales  taxation, 
where  the  individual  circumstances  of 
the  taxpayer  do  not  matter  and  where 
justice  in  taxation  cannot  be  achieved. 

The  danger  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Federal  tax  system  is  recognized  in  the 
several  bills  introduced  before  this 
Congress  to  reform  the  income  tax 
law.  The  measures  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gephardt  and  Mr.  Kemp  would  elimi- 
nate many,  though  by  no  means  all,  of 
the  tax  privileges  which  now  undercut 
the  tax  base.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
it  is  too  late  to  reclaim  the  income  tax. 
Tax  privileges  are  so  firmly  set  in 
place  that  I  do  not  think  they  can  be 
removed  by  mere  amendment  of  the 
income  tax  statutes. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
for  a  progressive  consumption  tax.  It 
provides  a  fresh  start.  It  reaches  all 
personal  receipts,  in  whatever  form.  It 
provides  no  special  exclusions,  excep- 
tions, or  credits.  Of  the  long  catalog  of 
deductions  under  the  income  tax,  only 
five  are  retained:  For  charitable  con- 
tributions, large  medical  costs,  unin- 
sured property  losses.  State/local 
income  taxes,  and  mortgage  interest- 
on  a  principal  residence  only. 

Conceptually,  the  consimiption  tax 
differs  from  the  income  tax  in  that  it 
taxes  according  to  how  much  of  the 
national  product  the  taxpayer  uses 
and  not  according  to  how  much  he 
contributes  to  it.  The  purpose  is  to  en- 
courage savings  and  investment,  on 
which  the  growth  of  the  national 
economy  depends. 

In  form,  the  consumption  tax 
strongly  resembles  the  income  tax. 
The  taxpayer  aided,  by  W-2  and  1099 
information  returns,  as  at  present 
would  report  the  sum  of  his  receipts 
during  the  year.  From  that  total,  less 
a  standard  deduction  or  the  few  deduc- 
tions noted  above,  he  would  subtract 
the  amount  added  to  savings  or  invest- 
ment during  that  year.  The  differ- 
ence—the amount  of  receipts  not 
saved— must  be  the  amount  consumed. 
That  is  the  basis  of  taxation  at  a  pro- 
gressive rate. 

During  the  past  several  days  the  na- 
tional press  has  reported  on  a  current 
proposal  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
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that  the  income  tax  be  replaced  by  a 
new  form  of  taxation,  a  cash-flow  tax. 
That  is  simply  the  consumption  tax 
under  a  different  name.  The  details 
vary  in  some  respects  from  H.R.  4442, 
the  bill  I  introduced  last  November, 
but  the  cash  flow  concept  is  essential- 
ly the  same  as  the  progressive  con- 
sumption tax. 

The  authors  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution proposal,  like  myself,  are  con- 
cerned lest  the  new  tax  shift  the  tax 
burden  to  persons  in  lower  income 
groups.  Their  proposal,  like  mine, 
raises  the  personal  exemption  level. 
Both  propQsals  defined  investment  to 
include  social  security  contributions, 
the  major  form  of  saving  for  many 
low-  and  moderate-income  families.  In 
my  bill,  the  initial  tax  rate  is  set  at  10 
percent,  a  point  below  the  beginning 
rate  of  the  income  tax. 

There  are  other  provisions  to  ensure 
that  low-income  groups  do  not  bear  an 
unfair  portion  of  the  tax  burden  under 
the  progressive  consumption  tax.  How- 
ever, the  encouragement  of  saving 
under  the  tax  must  be  balanced  by  a 
tax  on  wealth.  It  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  stimulate  investment.  Howev- 
er, justice  requires  that  wealth  accu- 
mulated under  the  shelter  of  the  pro- 
gressive consumption  measure  be 
taxed  after  the  death  of  the  saver. 

Therefore,  as  an  integral  part  of  my 
proposal  the  estate  tax  would  be  re- 
stored to  provide  a  check  on  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  and  the  further 
growth  of  family  dynasties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  leadership  of 
the  House  to  set  aside  sufficient  time 
during  this  session  for  an  examination 
of  the  alternative  routes  to  tax  reform 
which  have  been  placed  before  us  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I 
am  impressed  by  the  advantages  of  the 
progressive  consumption  tax  and  its 
apparent  administrative  feasibility. 
However,  it  must  be  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzed by  the  committee,  along  with 
the  other  tax  reform  bills  that  have 
been  introduced.  We  must  act  deliber- 
ately, but  we  must  start  acting  now.* 


THE  CAPS  ISSUE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1984 

*  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  key 
issue  of  this  year's  jockeying  on  the 
Federal  budget  is  caps.  The  Senate,  at 
the  behest  of  the  White  House,  wants 
to  enact  a  new  law  with  two  caps,  one 
limiting  defense  spending  and  the 
other  limiting  discretionary  domestic 
spending.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  rely  on  the  existing 
Budget  Act,  which  puts  a  single  cap  on 
total  discretionary  spending,  whether 
for  defense  or  domestic  programs. 
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The  announced  rationale  for  the  two 
caps  idea  is  to  forestall  any  later  shift- 
ing of  funds  from  defense  to  domestic 
programs  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. The  budget  resolutions  debat- 
ed in  the  House  and  Senate  are  broken 
down  into  categories  like  defense,  agri- 
culture, health  and  other  domestic 
areas.  The  division  of  discretionary 
funds  to  each  category,  however,  is  not 
binding  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. In  theory,  they  are  free  to 
divide  the  total  amount  allocated  to 
them  by  the  budget  resolution  in  any 
way  they  see  fit.  The  Senate  says  this 
is  giving  too  much  freedom  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees— that  Mem- 
bers believe  when  they  vote  for  a 
budget  resolution  they  are  setting  pri- 
orities and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees should  be  required  to  observe 
those  priorities. 

The  Senate  argument  sets  forth  the 
letter  of  the  law  correctly.  What  it 
misses  is  the  spirit.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committees  may  be  free  in 
theory  to  deviate  from  the  priorities  of 
the  budget  resolution,  but  the  politics 
are  quite  another  matter.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  gross  categories, 
like  defense  spending,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  domestic  spending,  on  the 
other— the  very  categories  the  Senate 
is  worried  about. 

The  table  shows  for  the  last  4  years 
how  budget  authority  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
would  have  been  divided  by  the  budget 
resolution,  and  how  the  committees 
actually  divided  it. 
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Clearly,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees have  varied  somewhat  from  the 
defense-domestic  priorities  of  the 
budget  resolutions.  This  is  most  evi- 
dent at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
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defense  buildup  in  1981  when  more 
was  appropriated  for  defense  than 
provided  in  the  budget  resolution  and 
at  the  height  of  the  buildup  in  1982-83 
when  somewhat  less  was  appropriated 
than  provided  in  budget  resolutions 
basically  dictated  by  the  White  House. 

The  significant  point,  however,  is 
that  none  of  these  savings  were  divert- 
ed to  domestic  programs.  In  every  year 
except  1984.  appropriations  for  domes- 
tic programs  were  less  than  would 
have  been  provided  for  the  budget  res- 
olution—and in  that  year  they  would 
have  been  less  but  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  $8.5  billion  for  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund,  that  was  not  con- 
templated in  the  budget  resolution. 

The  Senate  caps  aren't  really  neccs- 
isary  to  prevent  siphoning  defon.se 
money  to  domestic  programs.  That 
hasn't  been  a  problem  and  it's  not 
likely  to  be,  given  the  politics  of  the 
situation. 

The  only  remaining  rationale  for 
caps  is  to  interject  the  President  in 
the  congressional  budget  process.  Not 
content  with  preparing  the  basic 
budget  document  and  the  President's 
veto  power  over  appropriations'  bills, 
this  White  Hou.se  wants  to  etch  the 
defense  and  domestic  targets  in  gran- 
ite and  curtail  what  little  flexibility  re- 
mains to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees.* 


ANTIBALLISTIC  MISSILE 
INTERCEPTOR 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1984 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pentagon  recently  announced  the  test- 
ing of  an  antiballistic  missile  intercep- 
tor. 

This  latest  item  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's warfighting  arsenal  is  a 
giant  steel  catcher's  mitt  in  the  sky. 

The  administration  seems  to  think 
that  we  can  just  catch  bombs  in  a  nu- 
clear war,  and  everything  will  be  all 
right. 

Well,  what  happens  if  you  drop  the 
ball?  You  dont  lose  an  out.  You  lose  a 
city. 

And  how  many  of  the.se  monster 
missiles  should  we  build'? 

Ten  for  every  Soviet  warhead? 

What  about  Soviet  decoys? 

Maybe  we  should  start  thinking 
about  a  million  Minuteman  intercep- 
tor missiles. 

Then,  after  a  nuclear  war.  we  can 
say.  maybe  they  incinerated  all  our 
cities,  but  we  caught  a  lot  of  their 
bombs. 

This  new  mi.ssilc  is  another  example 
of  the  administration's  dangerous  de- 
lusion that  nuclear  wars  can  be  fought 
and  won. 
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And  the  Pentagon  admits  these  in- 
terceptor missiles  can  also  be  used  as 
antisatellite  weapons.  This  is  another 
step  toward  extending  the  arms  race 
into  space. 

The  Pentagon  has  spent  $300  million 
to  develop  these  destabilizing  missiles. 
How  much  have  we  spent  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  to  ban  antisatellite  weapons? 

The  Soviets  want  to  negotiate  on 
antisatellite  weapons,  but  President 
Reagan  refuses. 

For  every  problem,  real  or  imagined, 
the  Reagan  administration  thinks 
arms  are  the  answer,  and  negotiations 
are  a  nuisance. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  stop  the 
arms  race  in  space  before  it  is  too 
late.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  .sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  .scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
June  19,  1984,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Commern-,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  SutK-ommittce 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
po.sed  .sale  of  Conrail  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs'  Sulx-om- 
mitlee  on  Energy.  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
iion  and  Government  Processes  on  S. 
Res.  368  and  S.  Res.  283.  measures 
calling  for  a  ban  on  chemical  weapons. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.    Nuclear   Proliferation    and   Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on   Foreign   Relations  on  S.  Res. 


368  and  8.  Res.  283,  measures  calling 
for  a  ban  on  chemical  weapons. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1734,  to  revise 
the  jscope  of  the  copyright  limitations 
on  ttre  performance  of  a  nondramatic 
musical  work  on  a  coin-operated  pho- 
norecord  player  (juket>ox). 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  cotitinue  oversight  hearings  on  cer- 
tain allegations  involving  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers, 
Iron  Shipbuilders.  Blacksmiths,  Forg- 
ers and  Heljjers. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 

Investment,  Jobs,  and  Prices  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  urban  policy. 

2212  Raybum  Building 
10:00  a.m4 
Approphations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  system. 

SD-138 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  747,  to  prohibit 
any  person  from  exporting  from  the 
United  States  any  currency  directly  or 
indirectly  to  any  person  in  Vietnam. 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

I  ,  SD-406 

Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  a 
General  Accounting  Office  study  on 
program  changes  in  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Block  Grant  Program. 

SD-215 
Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2375,  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  a  second- 
ary market  In  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's guarantee  loan  pro- 
gram. 

SR-428A 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  measures  to  provide 

for  veterans'  compensation.  Including 

S.  2736,  S.  2737,  S.  2267.  S.  2268,  S. 

2451,  S.  2759,  and  S.  2760. 

SR-418 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m.  I 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  H.  Etzold,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  Assistant  Director  of  Multilateral 
Affairs,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
maiBcnt  Agency. 

SD-419 
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JUNE  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  on  pending  business 
matters. 

EF-100,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  the  provi- 
sions   of     H.R.     5798,     appropriating 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD-192 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  au- 
thority to  regulate  consumer  protec- 
tion,  including  related  provisions  of 
H.R.    5297,    Civil    Aeronautics   Board 
Sunset  Act  of  1984. 

SR-253 
Finance 

Energy   and   Agricultural   Taxation   Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  463,  to  limit  the 
amount  of  severance  taxes  imposed  by 
States  on  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2501,  the  sub- 
stance of  S.  2502,  and  S.  2503,  bills  to 
provide  for  greater  use  of  competitive 
medical  plans  and  preferred  provider 
arrangements. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Frank  K.  Richardson,  of  California,  to 
be  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

SD-366 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and   restaurant  workers'   union 
(HEREIU). 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2480,  to  restore 
mineral  and  grazing  rights  on  certain 
lands  In  North  Dakota  to  the  Three 
Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation,  and  S.  2663,  relating  to 
the  Inheritance  of  trust  or  restricted 
land  on  the  Lake  Traverse  Indian  Res- 
ervation, North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota. 

SR-485 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Information  Management  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2127,  proposed 
Federal     Advisory     Committee     Act 
Amendments  of  1983. 

SD-342 
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9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  817,  S.  1069, 
and  H.R.  555,  bills  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  approve  the  inclusion  in  the 
rate  base  of  a  public  utility  of  the 
costs  of  construction  work  In  progress. 

SD-366 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop>osals  for  estab- 
lishing appropriate  levels  of  lead  in 
gasoline,  including  S.  2609. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  10,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Consitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  women  and  men,  fo- 
cusing on  the  impact  of  ERA  on 
family  law. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2762,  the  Barrow 
Gas  Field  Transfer  Act  of  1984. 

SD-562 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  measures  to  provide 
import  relief  to  the  domestic  nonrub- 
ber  footwear  industry.  Including  S. 
2731,  American  Footwear  Act  of  1984, 
and  amendments  to  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  medicare 
home  health  care  benefits  and  the  dif- 
ficulty  interpreting   the   intermittent 
care  rule. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
John  W.  Shirley,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Republic  of 
Tanzania,  and  Owen  W.  Roberts,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Togo. 

SD-419 

JUNE  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

JUNE  26 

9:30  a.m. 
•  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Lacey  Act  amend- 
ments (Public  Law  97-79),  to  control 
International  trade  In  wildlife. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  issues  of 
religious  freedom. 

SD-562 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  SulKom- 
mittee 
To   hold   oversight    hearings   on   Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leasing  activities. 

SD-366 
Finance 

International  Trade  Sut)Commitlee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele 
graph  divestiture  on  international 
trade  and  the  future  of  international 
trade  in  telecommunications. 

SD  215 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  measures 
to  combat  adolescent  drug  use. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  college  athletic  programs. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Sut)committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2649.  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  develop  regulations  for  monitoring 
of     unregulated     contaminants     now 
found    in    surface    and    underground 
drinking  water  sources. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2568.  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1984. 

SD  430 
4:00  p.m. 
Temporary    Select    Committee    to   Study 
the  Senate  Committee  System 
To    hold    an    organizational    business 
meeting. 

SR-301 

JUNE  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  and  Pollution  Subcommit- 
tee 
To   hold    hearings   on    amendment    No. 
2807.  proposed  Wildlife  and  the  Parks 
Act  of  1984,  to  S.  978.  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  for  wetlands 
conservation. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Handicapped 
Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  recormrtenda- 
tions  to  improve  .services  for  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

SR-428A 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Voting    Rights 
Act. 

SD-226 
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Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  thcscope  of  medi- 
cal  malpractice,   and  to  examine  op- 
tions to  medicare. 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Con.  Res.  56.  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in 
opposition    to    further    expansion    of 
cargo  preference  requirements. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  slate  of  the 
U.S.  automobile  industry,  focusing  on 
the  competitiveness  of  the  industry, 
effects  of  the  Japanese  auto  export  re- 
straints, and  the  future  of  internation- 
al trade  in  autos. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
SulKommittee 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on  con- 
gressional access  to  reliable  agency  in- 
formation. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  2568,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  Rosemary  M.  Collyer.  of  Col- 
orado, to  l>e  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  minimum  wage. 
340  Cannon  Building 

JUNE  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2692  and  H.R. 
2982,  bills  to  exempt  certain  water 
conveyance  systems  from  right-of-way 
fees  and  conditions  under  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976.  H.R.  2889,  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1984  through  1987  for  the 
National  Museum  for  the  Building 
Arts  for  operating  expenses  during  its 
renovation,  and  to  change  the  name  of 
the  museum  to  the  National  Building 
Museum,  and  H.R.  2838,  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  certain  groups  and  organi- 
zations volunteering  to  plant  tree 
.seedlings  on  public  lands. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2748.  to  revise 
the  procedures  for  new  drug  applica- 
tions and  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  patents  for  certain  regulated  prod- 
ucts, and  the  proposed  Drug  Export 
Amendments  of  1984. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
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Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  trade  deficit. 

SD-215 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2561.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  computerized  training 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  private  sector  and  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  use  in  manpow- 
er training  programs. 

SD-562 

JULY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Ek;onomic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  in  June. 

SD-106 

JULY  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  practice  of  de- 
fensive medicine  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  an  effort  to  avoid  malprac- 
tice suits  and  its  effects  on  the  quality 
of  medical  care. 

SD-430 

JULY  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  whether  tax 
law    should    encourage    employers    to 
provide  certain  fringe  benefits. 

SD-215 

JULY  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Ta.xation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  whether 
tax  laws  should  encourage  employers 
to  provide  certain  fringe  benefits. 

SD-215 

JULY  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  whether 
tax  law  should  encourage  employers  to 
provide  certain  fringe  benefits. 

SD-215 

SEPTEMBER  18 

9:30  am. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Lat>or  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine the  scope  and  impact  of  certain  oc- 
cupational diseases. 

SD-430 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— riiesrfai^,  June  19,  1984 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Earl  Modean.  First 
Lutheran  Church,  Clifton,  NJ,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Lord,  as  we  open  suiother  ses- 
sion of  this  legislative  body,  we  call 
upon  Your  eternal  presence  as  we  once 
again  confront  a  variety  of  concerns 
for  our  treat  Nation.  If  we  have  failed 
to  measure  up  to  the  standards  of 
Your  will,  forgive  us.  Break  through 
the  various  barriers  that  would  limit 
Your  love  and  expression  among  men. 
We  come  together  at  this  moment  in  a 
spirit  of  thanltsgiving.  For  our  great 
Nation  blessed  with  beauty,  freedom, 
and  peace,  we  give  You  thanks.  For 
the  rich  resources  we  find  in  our 
people,  in  talent,  intellect,  dedication, 
and  devotion,  we  give  You  thanks. 
May  these  same  attributes  found  in 
this  bocb'  be  put  to  rich  use  this  day 
and  in  the  days  ahead  so  that  our 
Nation  might  not  only  flourish  but 
lead  others  in  the  path  of  justice, 
righteousness,  brotherhood,  and 
peace.  AInen. 


I     THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2436.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  funds  for  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  2606.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  bill 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 


RESTORATION  OP  COASTWISE 
TRADING  PRIVILEGES  TO  THE 
VESSEL   "LA  JOUE" 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1015)  a  bill  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  vessel  La 
Jolie  for  employment  in  the  coastwise 
trade. 


Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  CHANGE  OF 
HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  27.  1984 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  o'n  June  26.  1984.  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  1 1  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, June  27. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  has  the  minori- 
ty side  been  informed,  has  the  minori- 
ty leader  been  informed  of  this  date 
change  and  has  the  leadership  on  this 
side  understood  and  accepted  the  date 
change,  I  would  ask  the  majority 
whip? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  this  is  done  to  accommodate  the 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  Caucus. 
And  as  we  usually  do  with  respect  to 
Republican  conferences,  each  side  has 
been  granting  comity  on  these  ar- 
rangements. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Would 
it  be  amenable  to  the  majority  whip  if, 
since  this  is  several  days  off  in  terms 
of  the  need  to  make  a  decision,  that 
we  could  consult  with  the  minority 
leadership  and  get  back  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  second  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
withdraws  his  request. 


SOMETHING  FISHY  GOING  ON 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
monttis  ago  this  Chamber  passed  the 
Small  Business  Administration  author- 
ization    bill.     Adopted     unanimously 


during  the  consideration  of  it  was  an 
amendment  that  declared  the  El  Nino 
phenomenon  (the  unusual  warming  of 
Pacific  coast  ocean  waters)  a  natural 
disaster  and  allowed  west  coast  fisher- 
men to  become  eligible  for  Federal  dis- 
aster relief.  The  administration,  how- 
ever, has  stated  opposition  to  this  pro- 
vision and  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence on  the  SBA  bill  is  deadlocked 
over  it. 

It  came  as  quite  a  shock,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  hear  on  Friday's  CBS  Evening 
News  that  while  the  administration 
will  not  help  our  own  fishermen,  they 
have  sent  $185  million  to  South  Amer- 
ican countries  for  disaster  relief  due  to 
the  severe  economic  impact  El  Nino 
has  had  on  their  fishing  industry. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice has  attributed  the  sharp  decline  of 
west  coast  fisheries  to  El  Nino.  Still, 
the  SBA  has  denied  relief  on  the 
grounds  that  El  Nino  does  not  consti- 
tute a  physical  disaster.  Obviously, 
such  a  ruling  does  not  apply  to  South 
American  fishermen. 


AMNESTY  PROVISIONS  IN 
IMMIGRATION  REFORM 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics. ) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  just  a 
few  moments  we  will  continue  the 
debate  on  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  immi- 
gration bill  and  I  would  just  like  to 
make  a  comment  as  to  why  I  oppose 
the  amnesty  provision. 

I  recognize  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
immigrants  and  our  culture  and  histo- 
ry is  rich  with  diversity  and  strengtlis 
from  these  immigrants.  But  I  feel  that 
we  are  not  a  lawless  nation,  and  in 
fact.  I  think  that  is  why  many  people 
come  to  this  country,  because  of  our 
laws  and  our  heritage  and  our  tradi- 
tions of  abiding  by  laws. 

I  think  to  grant  amnesty  in  the  same 
bill  in  which  we  are  trying  to  control 
our  borders  is  a  mistake  and  would  be 
sending  the  wrong  signal.  So  I  am 
asking  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  opposing  amnesty  provisions  at  this 
time. 

I  recognize  that  we  will  have  to  do 
something  about  those  who  live  here, 
but  first  let  us  try  to  get  our  borders 
under  control  and  let  people  know 
what  the  law  is  before  we  proceed  with 
any  action  like  this. 


D  This  symbol  represents  tlie  time  of  day  during  die  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  wiiich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Memt»er  on  tiie  floor. 
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TWO         SCHOOLS         IN         COBB 

COUNTY.  GA.,  RECEIVE 

AWARDS  FOR  EXCELLENCE 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  Department  of  Education 
announced  the  winners  of  its  Second- 
ary School  Recognition  Program. 
Prom  over  16.000  secondary  schools 
across  the  Nation.  202  were  selected  to 
received  this  award.  Two  of  those 
schools,  Luke  Garrett  Middle  School 
and  George  Walton  High  School,  are 
located  in  the  Seventh  District  of 
Georgia.  These  were  selected  based  on 
criteria  such  as  student  performance, 
outstanding  teachers,  school  commu- 
nity relations,  discipline,  and  emphasis 
on  academics. 

Luke  Garrett  Middle  School  has 
been  recognized  for  outstanding  art. 
physical  education,  and  special  educa- 
tion programs,  but  its  effectiveness  in 
educating  children  does  not  end  with 
these  areas.  For  example,  extended 
home  base  activities  are  directed 
toward  skills  and  areas  that  need  addi- 
tional emphasis  or  reinforcement  for 
all  students.  Individuals  who  are  lack- 
ing in  specific  academic,  behavioral,  or 
social  skills  are  assisted  by  the  student 
support  team  composed  of  administra- 
tors, counselors  and  teachers.  The 
team  organizational  pattern  is  the 
basis  for  success  in  this  Austell  school, 
as  academic,  special  education,  physi- 
cal education,  and  unified  arts  teach- 
ers use  common  planning  times  to  aid 
in  communication  and  implementation 
of  concepts  that  maximize  student 
performance.  Communication  is  en- 
hanced by  this  arrangement,  and  ef- 
forts such  as  interschool  and  intra- 
school  visits  are  continually  being 
made  to  increase  teacher  awareness  of 
the  forces  affecting  their  students. 
This  awareness  is  most  vividly  dis- 
played in  the  staffs  willingness  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  a  special  popula- 
tion—students from  divorced  and 
single-parent  families  which  number 
30  percent. 

George  F.  Walton  High  School  pos- 
sesses some  impressive  statistics  to  ac- 
company its  massive  enrollment  of 
2,054  students.  This  Cobb  County 
school  consistently  scores  well  above 
State,  regional,  and  national  averages 
on  the  SAT  and  annually  places  85-90 
percent  of  its  students  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  A  fully  functioning 
individual  advisement  program,  com- 
bined with  quality  use  of  instructional 
time  and  sensitivity  to  critical  points 
in  the  school  calendar— such  as  dead 
week,  a  period  preceding  final  exams 
when  school-related  activities  are  se- 
verely limited— have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  this  East  Marietta 
school  as  a  statewide  leader  at  the 
high  school  level. 


Cobb  County  and  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia  are  extremely  proud 
of  these  outstanding  schools.  At  a  time 
when  improvement  in  our  educational 
system  is  being  stressed,  these  schools 
serve  as  an  example  of  excellence  in 
education.  I  want  to  commend  Garrett 
Middle  School,  its  836  students  and 
principal.  Larry  Cooper.  I  also  want  to 
commend  the  2,054  students  of  Walton 
High  School  and  principal,  Kelly 
Henson.  They,  and  Cobb  County 
School  superintendent.  Dr.  Thomas 
Tocco.  deserve  congratulations  for  a 
job  well  done. 


Food-for-Peace  not  only  fights 
famine,  it  also  builds  bridges  to  other 
nations  and  strengthens  our  own  econ- 
omy. These  benefits  come  with  mini- 
mal impact  on  the  budget,  since  in- 
creased farm  trade  and  income  gener- 
ate a  t)etter  trade  balance  and  return 
flows  to  the  Treasury. 

To  meet  anticipated  food  aid  needs 
and  to  avoid  further  food  aid  short- 
falls, it  seems  prudent  to  me  to  in- 
crease the  fiscal  year  1985  title  II  pro- 
gram by  a  substantial  amount.  Taking 
such  action  will  ensure  that  people 
don't  starve  today  while  we  promise 
food  for  the  future. 


FUNDING  FOOD-FOR-PEACE 

(Mr.  DORGAN  a^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 
Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker- 
Every  minute  of  every  day.  more  than  $1.3 
million  are  channeled  to  military  purposes, 
while  during  that  minute.  30  children  in  the 
poor  countries  die.  mostly  from  starvation 
and  malnutrition. 

Those  alarming  figures  from  the  Di- 
rector-General of  the  U.N.'s  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  should  alert 
us  in  Congress  to  the  need  to  get  our 
priorities  straight.  In  my  view,  it's 
time  to  stop  holding  food  aid  for  starv- 
ing Africans  hostage  to  military  aid 
for  Contra  guerrillas  in  Cenfal  Amer- 
ica. But  that  is  precisely  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  asking  the  other  body 
to  do. 

Right  now.  Africa  faces  the  prospect 
of  continental  famine,  which  already 
threatens  some  150  million  people  in 
at  least  24  nations.  The  FAO  warned 
last  month  that  the  situation  could 
become  even  worse— especially  in 
urban  areas— unless  donor  nations  re- 
spond quickly  and  generously  with 
both  food  and  nonfood  aid. 

Around  the  world,  we  have  yet  to 
reach  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
World  Hunger's  interim  goals  for 
eliminating  the  worst  aspects  of 
hunger  by  the  year  2000.  Every  year, 
500  million  people  still  go  to  bed  mal- 
nourished and  hungry,  even  though 
we  have  made  important  strides  in  re- 
ducing infant  mortality. 

We  have  at  our  disposal  the  peaceful 
tools  to  build  a  better  world:  abundant 
food  stocks,  farming  know-how.  and 
proven  health  techniques.  It's  these 
American  gifts  that  we  should  share 
with  the  developing  world,  not  more 
guns,  tanks,  and  ammo. 

Overwhelming  evidence  shows  that 
Food-for-Peace  Programs  have  a  last- 
ing positive  effect  in  reducing  chronic 
hunger.  CARE's  "food  for  work  "  and 
maternal  and  child  feeding  programs 
have  not  only  raised  nutritional  levels, 
but  increased  local  employment  in 
Asia  and  Africa— to  cite  just  one  exam- 
ple of  Food-for-Peace  in  action. 


D  1210 


JAMES  H.  ROWE,  JR. 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  advise  the  House 
that  one  of  the  great  figures  in  the 
Democratic  Party  over  the  past  40 
years  in  Washington  passed  away  over 
the  weekend,  the  Honorable  James  H. 
Rowe,  Jr.  Jim  Rowe  was  a  man  with 
probably  more  influence  and  corpo- 
rate memory  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  Democratic  Party  since  the  advent 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

Mr.  Rowe  came  to  Washington  from 
Montana.  He  got  a  job  as  an  attorney 
in  the  New  Deal.  In  1938  or  1939,  he 
became  one  of  President  Roosevelt's 
top  assistants  in  the  White  House,  one 
of  those  White  House  aides  whom 
F.D.R.  said  should  have  a  "passion  for 
anonymity.  "  As  a  result.  Jim  and  his 
associates  were  known  as  the  "Passion- 
ate Anonyms." 

I  came  to  know  Jim  Rowe  well  in 
1941  when  I  served  as  a  staff  member 
to  Congressman  Tom  Eliot  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Jim  left  the  White  House  to 
serve  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  II  and 
I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  him 
when  I,  too.  came  back  from  Navy 
duty.  After  the  war,  Jim  joined  a  law- 
firm  with  another  great  Roosevelt 
White  House  wunderkind,  the  late 
Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  "Tommy  the 
Cork." 

Jim  Rowe's  deep  knowledge  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Washington  made  him 
one  of  the  city's  most  outstanding  law- 
yers. But  Jim  Rowe  remained  an 
active  Democrat.  He  worked  closely 
with  Speaker  Rayburn  when  Mr.  Ray- 
burn  chaired  the  National  Democratic 
Convention.  Similarly,  Jim  also 
worked  closely  as  an  adviser  to  Lyndon 
Johnson,  both  as  the  Senate  floor 
leader,  and  later  as  President— since 
Jim  Rowe  and  Lyndon  Johnson  came 
to  Washington  at  almost  the  same 
time. 

I  have  lost  a  great  friend,  and  a 
great  son  of  Harvard.  We  will  miss  his 
wise  and  sensible  advice.  Washington 


has  lost  an  outstanding  public  servant. 
The  political  legacy  of  Jim  Rowe  will 
be  hard  indeed  for  anyone  else  to 
match. 

Punersd  services  will  be  held  at  the 
Washington  Cathedral  at  10:30  a.m.  on 
Thursday. 


boy  died  when  he  was  18  years  old  (Marine 
kUled  in  Beirut). 

And  that  is  what  Memorial  Day  is  all 
about.  There  are  a  lot  more  things  about  it. 
but  that  is  all  I  wrote. 


AMERICAN  YOUTH  DENIED  JOBS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
refusing  to  pass  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  President 
Reagan  has  instructed  his  supporters 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  deny  summer 
jobs  to  more  than  100.000  American 
youths  for  the  simple  reason,  it  is  ex- 
plained, that  the  President  wishes  for 
the  funds  to  carry  on  the  illegal  war  in 
Nicaragua  to  be  included  in  that  bill. 

There  is  a  simple  undeniable  and 
tragic  message  to  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica. Instead  of  teaching  our  youth  how 
to  work,  the  President  is  holding  them 
and  their  hostage  to  force  Congress  to 
approve  money  to  carry  on  an  illegal 
war  in  Central  America,  which  the 
people  of  the  country  oppose. 


WHAT  MEMORIAL  DAY  MEANS 
TO  ME 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  Nation  recently  celebrated  Memo- 
rial Day,  the  day  set  aside  for  all 
Americans  to  honor  those  citizens  who 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  defense 
of  basic  human  rights  and  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  of  the  greatest  Nation  on 
Earth.  Many  moving  speeches  and 
statements  were  made  regarding  this 
special  day,  but  of  all  that  I  heard  and 
read,  I  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  remarks  of  Miss  Tiffany  Drach. 
Tiffany  is  7  years  old  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ron  Drach,  employment  direc- 
tor for  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans and  an  amputee  as  the  result  of 
service  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  Tiffany's 
sensitivity  and  perception  of  the 
meaning  of  Memorial  Day  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  my  colleagues. 
WHAf  Memorial  Day  Means  to  Me 
(By  Tiffany  Drach) 

Memorial  Day  means  to  salute  the  flag 
and  be  kind  to  our  country  and  put  flowers 
by  graves  because  men  died  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  We  hope  our  country  will  be  free  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives  and  the  men  can  rest  in 
peace.  Some  chilriren  don't  have  fathers  be- 
cause of  tiie  Vietnam  war.  Nobody  likes 
wars. 

Some  men  did  not  die.  Some  men  just  got 
hurt.  Everybody  has  to  die.  Some  people  die 
when  they  are  old,  some  die  when  they  are 
young.  Several  months  ago  on  the  news  a 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  ARTICLE 
SUBJECT  TO  QUESTION 

(Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.,  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  in  the  New  York  Times,  under 
the  byline  of  one  David  Burnham, 
much  is  said  about  the  work  identifica- 
tion system  amendment  which  passed 
the  House  this  past  week. 

He  says  he  has  been  told  that  the 
Hall  amendment  would  cost  $1.5  bil- 
lion within  5  years. 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that 
that  is  a  true  statement.  There  are 
statements  in  this  article  that  I  do  not 
think  can  be  borne  out  by  the  facts.  I 
would  urge  those  who  read  the  New 
York  Times  to  read  this  article  with 
reservation. 


PRESIDENT  DEMONSTRATES 
UNFAIRNESS 

(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Reagan  still  refuses  to  allow 
passage  of  the  urgent  supplemental 
unless  it  includes  the  $21  million  for 
his  secret  war  in  Nicaragua.  By  hold- 
ing up  this  bill  the  President  is  offer- 
ing new  proof  of  his  unfairness  and  es- 
pecially his  unfairness  to  those  Ameri- 
caixs  who  are  young,  poor,  or  female. 

FMrst,  he  is  denying  summer  jobs  to 
100,000  young  people. 

Second,  he  is  endangering  the  Feder- 
al nutrition  program  for  women  and 
infant  children.  Three  million  people 
are  on  the  WIC  feeding  program,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Without  an  urgent  supple- 
mental that  program  will  be  out  of 
fimds  on  July  10. 

We  Democrats  have  a  message  for 
President  Reagan:  School  is  out.  It  is 
time  to  put  American's  young  people 
back  to  work.  It  is  time  to  assure 
American  mothers  and  children  that 
the  WIC  program  and  other  nutrition 
programs  are  not  going  to  be  shut 
down. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  5835 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  removed  from  H.R.  5835. 
When  I  signed  on  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  measure,  I  thought  this  was 
armor-piercing  ammunition  legislation 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Jack 
Brooks,  and  while  it  is  similar,  I  have 
since  foimd  out  this  is  not  the  case. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  5845— 
armor-piercing     ammunition     legisla- 


tion—which was  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Brooks  of  Texas  on  June  14, 
1985.  This  is  the  bill  that  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  every  major  law  enforce- 
ment organization  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  by  the  administration 
and  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMEMORATING  lOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  INTRODUCTION 
OF  HAWKINS-HUMPHREY  FULL 
EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

(Mr.  HAYES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits.) 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
people  may  remember  10  years  ago 
today,  June  19,  1974.  However,  it  was 
on  that  day  that  our  esteemed  col- 
league. Representative  AuctJSTUS 
Hawkins  of  the  29th  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  16 
other  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  introduced  the  Equal 
Opportunity  and  Full  Employment 
Act  of  1974.  This  historic  measure  led 
4  years  later  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Hawkins-Humphrey  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978. 

The  introduction  of  this  initiative  by 
Gus  Hawkins  v.as  a  historic  step  in 
the  ongoing  fight  against  those  who 
oppose  minimum  wages  and  decent 
wages,  those  who  oppose  the  right  to 
organize  for  better  working  conditions 
and  a  safer  workplace,  and  those  who 
oppose  the  opportunity  for  each 
member  of  our  society  to  earn  a 
decent  living  needed  to  sustain  a  part 
of  the  American  dream. 

Today,  10  years  later,  Gus  Hawkins 
is  still  leading  this  struggle.  He  is  at 
the  forefront  against  substandard 
wages,  against  substandard  education, 
against  discrimination  in  employment, 
against  the  forces  blocking  the  right 
to  a  decent  wage.  He  is  at  the  fore- 
front not  only  in  the  struggle  for  a 
decent  living  but  also  for  community 
renewal,  for  effective  training  and 
good  education,  and  for  all  the  meas- 
ures needed  to  expand  the  mass  pur- 
chasing power  needed  for  a  full  recov- 
ery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  ask  ourselves  how 
we  can  show  in  our  lives,  just  a  fraction 
of  the  high  resolve  of  commonsense, 
creative  energy,  and  dedication  that 
Gus  Hawkins  demonstates  every  day 
in  the  House,  in  this  Congress,  and  in 
this  Nation  during  these  trying  times. 


SUMMER  JOBS  FUNDS  HELD 
HOSTAGE 

(Mr.  DIXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  amd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaicer.  Ronald 
Reagan  has  told  100.000  young  people 
that  they  better  take  less  or  get  noth- 
ing. I  say  this  for  two  reasons: 

First,  the  President's  response  to 
record  youth  joblessness  is  to  subvert 
the  minimum  wage  and  pay  those 
under  19  $2.50  an  hour  instead  of  the 
present  $3.35  an  hour. 

Unfortunately,  this  solution  only 
displaces  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
these  disadvantaged  young  people  by 
employers  seeking  to  take  advantage 
of  this  so-called  opportunity  wage. 

Second,  Senator  Howard  Baker, 
taking  his  cues  from  the  Reagan 
White  House,  armounced  last  week 
that  the  Republicans  would  not  agree 
to  separate  $100  million  for  summer 
youth  jobs  from  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations measure  which  is  tied  up 
in  a  dispute  over  funding  Nicaraguan 
guerrillas. 

Unless  he  changes  this  position. 
some  100,000  teenagers  will  not  get  a 
summer  job  because  Ronald  Reagan 
cares  more  about  funding  illegal  activi- 
ties against  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua than  he  cares  about  giving  a 
real  chance  to  disadvantaged  teen- 
agers. 

I  hope  that  the  majority  leader  of 
the  other  body  will  rethink  his  posi- 
tion on  this  matter  so  that  Congress 
can  act  to  release  these  summer  job 
funds  prior  to  our  July  recess. 


gram  nearly  doubled  that  of  the  previ- 
ous year. 

Here  in  Washington,  we  can  debate 
international  relations  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  a  lasting  peace.  The  Close 
Up  Foundation  and  R.J.  Reynolds  In- 
dustries are  providing  more  than 
simple  talk.  They  are  providing  young 
people  with  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  experience  the  American  system 
of  government  firsthand. 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  chair- 
man, J.  Tylee  Wilson,  R.J.  Reynolds 
Industries,  Inc.,  is  helping  to  promote 
greater  international  understanding 
through  its  support  of  this  program. 


our  country  to  the  world  in  the  best 
possible  light. 


am  sure  this  crop  destruction  will  help 
the  peasloits. 


n  1220 
CLOSE  UP  FOUNDATION 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
Close  Up  Foundation  is  its  program 
for  students  from  different  countries 
of  the  world  and  the  American  territo- 
ries. 

Earlier  this  spring,  students  from 
Spain.  Colombia,  Mexico,  Japan. 
Egypt.  Switzerland,  and  American 
Samoa  participated  in  a  specially  de- 
signed 2- week  Close  Up  Program. 

Their  experience  began  as  a  regular 
Close  Up  week  as  they,  along  with  stu- 
dents from  South  Carolina,  criss- 
crossed Washington  for  an  intensive 
series  of  seminars  and  meetings  on  the 
Hill.  From  here,  the  international  stu- 
dents departed  for  Williamsburg  and 
then  went  to  New  York  City  to  investi- 
gate the  roots  and  future  of  democra- 
cy. 

Participants  are  American  citizens 
now  living  abroad,  as  well  as  students 
native  to  those  lands.  Fellowships  for 
this  program  are  provided  solely  by 
R.J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  participation  in 
the  1984  Close  Up  International  Pro- 


INTERNATIONAL  GAMES  FOR 
THE  DISABLED 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tention of  many  American  sports  fans 
was  focused  last  weekend  on  the  likes 
of  Carl  Lewis.  Edwin  Moses,  and  Fuzzy 
Zoeller,  and  with  good  reason.  These 
are  men  of  the  finest  athletic  capabili- 
ties who  were  performing  at  the  peak 
of  their  powers. 

But  I'm  happy  to  report,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  sports  pages  of  this  coun- 
try also  will  give  space  during  the  next 
2  weeks  to  an  inspiring  and  incredibly 
talented  collection  of  men  and  women 
from  the  world  over  who  have  gath- 
ered in  Nassau  County,  Long  Island. 
More  than  1,800  disabled  athletes 
from  more  than  50  nations  are  com- 
peting there  in  the  International 
Games  for  the  Disabled,  and  it's  safe 
to  say  that  the  state  of  disabled  ath- 
letic competition  in  this  country  may 
never  be  the  same. 

The  games  are,  plain  and  simply,  a 
triumph  of  the  human  spirit  over  the 
terrible  challenges  that  life  can  hand 
out.  Some  will  win  at  the  games,  more 
will  not.  However,  the  games  will 
produce  no  losers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  International 
Games  for  the  Disabled  can  show 
those  who  sometimes  place  victory 
above  all  else  that  the  spirit  of  the 
games  is  more  important  than  medal 
totals.  Disabled  athletes  can  perform 
amazing  feats,  and  they  have  earned 
the  spotlight  every  bit  as  much  as 
Mary  Decker  or  Michael  Jordan.  Fur- 
ther, the  games  will  raise  the  aware- 
ness of  our  Nation  and  the  world  to 
the  rights  of  the  handicapped  and  the 
disabled. 

I'd  like  to  close  my  remarks  by  con- 
gratulating the  Long  Islanders  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  make  the 
games  a  success.  Nassau  County  is  car- 
rying our  Nations  baruier  this  week, 
and  the  organizers  and  volunteers  who 
are  making  the  games  run  are  doing  so 
with  class  and  spirit.  In  every  way,  the 
International  Games  for  the  Disabled 
reflect  well  upon  our  Nation,  and  show 


SPEAKERS  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  BROADCASTING 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  verify 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  open  letter  to  Republican 
Leader  Bob  Michel: 

Dear  Bob:  Thank  you  for  offering  my 
name  to  Speaker  O'Neill  as  the  Republican 
appointment  to  the  Speaker's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Broadcasting  in  your  letter 
dated  March  12.  1981. 

In  your  letter  notifying  me  on  the  same 
date  you  said:  I  hope  you  will  find  your 
service  on  this  committee  worthwhile."  Bob. 
what  can  I  say— 

I  have  never  been  notified  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Speaker's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Broadcasting,  not  in  81.  or  82,  or  83  or  so  far 
in  1984. 

As  you  know  major  policy  decisions  have 
been  made  recently  changing  House  televi- 
sion broadcasting.  I  found  out  about  them 
when  you  and  the  world  found  out  about 
them— When  they  happened! 

Bob.  thanks  again  for  the  nomination  to 
the  Speaker's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Broadcasting  Back  on  March  12,  1981. 

But  Bob— do  you  know  if  there  is  a  re- 
quirement that  a  person  be  reelected  to  the 
House  twice  after  being  nominated  to  serve 
on  this  Committee,  or  is  once  enough? 

Warm  regards  and  still  waiting  to  serve. 

Bill  Thomas. 


DANIEL  ORTEGA  VISITS 
MOSCOW 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  carried  a  1-inch  article  hidden 
away  on  the  bottom  of  page  10.  The 
headline,  if  you  can  call  one-eighth  of 
1  inch  letters  headlines,  stated:  "Cher- 
nenko  Sees  Nicaraguan."  Who  was 
this  masked  Nicaraguan  visiting 
Moscow?  It  was  none  other  than  Dear 
Comandante  Daniel  Ortega.  What  was 
Comandante  Ortega  doing  in  Moscow? 
Well,  as  usual,  Soviet  secrecy  precludes 
us  from  knowing;  but  111  bet  it  was  not 
to  visit  the  bailet. 

And  while  Comandante  Ortega  is 
in  Moscow,  what  is  happening  in  Cen- 
tral America?  Well,  those  same  leftist 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  that  Ortega's 
Sandinistas  support  have  just  an- 
nounced that  they  are  going  to  de- 
stroy this  year's  entire  cotton  crop  in 
El  Salvador.  They  have  also  thrown  in 
threats  to  sabotage  Salvadoran  coffee 
plants  and  sugar  mills.  These  are  the 
staples,  the  basic  foodstuffs  and 
export  crops  of  the  Salvadoran  peas- 
ants, the  very  people  Comandante 
Ortega  claims  he  wants  to  liberate.  I 


"Article  II— Cooperation  pact  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  as 

•The  states  of  Ohio.  Indiana,  Michigan.  ^  the  remaining  states  and  in  full  force  and 

Pennsylvania,   Illinois.  West  Virginia,   and  effect  as  to  the  state  affected  as  to  all  sever- 

" Kentucky,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  partici-  able  matters.". 

MOnv       AVrTTRTrAKR       working  patlng  states,  agree  to,  upon  adoption  of  Sec  2.  The  two  members  from  each  State 

T?T^FB    RFrr^  A^f  AnMim-SA  this  (impact  by  the  respective  states,  joint-  on  the  advisory  council  created  under  arli- 

SJaRt         ^*^°^^    ADMINI5TRA-  j^  conduct  and  participate  in  a  high  speed  cle  III  of  the  compact  shall  be  selected  m 

TION  intercity  rail  passenger  feasibility  study  by  accordance  with  such  State's  enacting  legis- 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given  providing  such  information  and  data  as  is  lation. 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  available  and  may  be  requested  by  a  partici-  The    SPEAKER.    Pursuant    to    the 

minute  ind  to  revise  and  extend  his  Pating  state  or  any  consulting  firms  repre-  j         second  is  not  required  on  this 

iiiiwui.^  »nu  i,v    ^^  senting  a  participating  state  or  the  compact.  _,^f :  „ 

remarKS.)                 .,      „       .         ,♦  It  is  mutually  understood  by  the  participat-  '"H,"""-     ^,            ,         t,          r»*     o 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  oc-  j^g  states  t^at  such  information  shall  not  The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam 

curred   to   me  this  morning  that  we  include  matters  not  of  public  record  or  of  a  B.  Hall,  Jr.]  will  be  recognized  for  20 

have    not   spoken   on   the   unemploy-  nature  considered  to  be  privileged  and  confi-  minutes  and  the  sentleman  from  Ohio 

ment  rate  for  a  long  time,  and  I  was  dential  unless  the  state  providing  such  in-  [Mr.  Kii'dness]  will  be  recognized  for 

somewhat  surprised  when  I  looked  at  formation  agrees  to  waive  the  confidential-  jO  minutes. 

the  most  recent  figures  which  show  »ty              ;  ,      ;       ,  ,     ,    .^er  agree  to  "^^^  ^^^^^  recognizes  the  gentleman 

that  in  1984  we  have  105  million  Amer-  .^ajM^fe  Sable  to  eVch^^^^^^^^          to  f rom  Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.]. 

leans  working  as  opposed  to  some  98  g^^y     consulting     firm     representing     the  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 

million  in  1980.  member  states  or  the  compact  such  assist-  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 

We   talked   about   unemployment  a  ance  as  may  be  legal,  proper  and  available,  sume. 
great  deal  when  it  was  up,  and  I  re-  including   but   not   limited   to   personnel.  ^r.  Speaker.  H.R.  4308  would  grant 
member  speeches  were  made  every  day  equipment,  office  spw;e.  machinery,  com-  ^j^g  consent  of  Congress  to  an  inter- 
by  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  ""i^^' ^^nd^"°^         technical  advice  and  ^^^^^  compact  for  the  preparation  of  a 
aisle  when  in  fact  the  unemploymeiit  *^..^^,  i^.ovide  such  financial  assistance  for  State-funded  feasibility  study  for  the 
rate  was  very   high.   Now  that  it  is  ^^^  implementation  of  the  feasibility  study  development  of  a  system  of  high-speed 
down,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  gg  may  be  legal,  proper  and  available.  intercity  rail  passenger  service, 
my  Democrat  friends  would  share  the  -article  III— Interstate  Rail  Passenger  The     States     of     Illinois.     Indiana, 
joy  of  the  American  people  in  receiv-  Advisory  Council  Michigan.    Ohio,    and    Permsylvania 
ing  the  good  news  that  7  million  more  -There  is  hereby  created  an  interstate  rail  have  entered  into  this  interstate  com- 
Americans    are    working    under    the  passenger  advisory  council,  the  membership  pact  for  the  preparation  of  a  feasibili- 
Reagan  administration  than  under  the  of  which  shall  consist  of  two  representatives  ^y   study   for   the   development   of   a 
Carter  administration.  from  each  participating  state.  The  members  high-speed    intercity    rail  :  passenger 
^^^^^  shall  select  designees  who  shall  serve  in  the  Z^,  Z^  ronnprtine  maior  cities  in  the 
~—^^—  absence  of  the  members.  The  advisory  coun-  service,  connecting  major  cities  in  irie 
TKrrTrn<iTATF                  HTOW  qPEED  cil  shall  meet  within  thirty  days  after  ratifi-  participating    Statts.    West    Virginia 
^^nmro^T-rv     uatt     oa^vwt^  cation  of  this  agreement  by  at  least  two  par-  and  Kentucky  are  eligible  to  be  par- 
OTT^nrTDxr  /-•nnl^Ar«r^^  ticipating  states  and  establish  rules  for  the  ticipating  States.  However,  their  legis- 
NETWORK  COMPACT  conduct  of  the  advisory  council's  business.  latures  have  not  yet  enacted  the  corn- 
Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker.  "The  advisory  council  shall  coordinate  all  p^^t 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  aspecu  of  the  high  speed  intercity  rail  pa^-  ^.^^  compact  provides  for  the  cre- 
the  bill  (H.R^  4308)  granting  the  con-  -Stro^and"  »  "0*1^0^"^"^  ation  of  an  Interstate  Rail  Passenger 
sent  of  the  Congress  to  an  interstate  necessary  and  proper  for  the  completion  of  Advisory   Council   to   coordinate    the 
compact  for  the  preparation  of  a  feast-  t^g  feasibility  study.  feasibility   study.    Each    participating 
bility  study  for  the  development  of  a  "Article  IV— Effective  Date  State   selects   two   representatives   to 
system  of  high-speed  intercity  rail  pas-  ■itus    compact    shall    become    effective  serve  on  the  council.  The  States  have 
senger  service.  upon  the  adoption  of  the  compact  into  law  agreed  to  fully  cooperate  in  sharing  in- 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  by  two  or  more  of  the  participating  states,  formation,  data,  and  other  responsibil- 
H  R  4308  Thereafter,  it  shall  enter  into  force  and  ities,  and  the  compact  is  to  be  liberally 

Be  it  enactea  ^^^^^  Senate  ana  Ho^  o/  ?i-\,-;„\crm^en°t^fh^^erb?Slat^^^  ^T""''  "  "  '^  '""'"''  '"^  '"" 

^Z^^'^L^s^US^  ?hr  th^  wirrUT^^Ta^tiSlrst'rte^an^d  "pon  enactment,  the  bill  H.R.  4308, 

Congress  consents  to  the  Interstate  High  ^"^'^P^'iin^  upon  such  stale  until  s"x  provides  the  consent  of  Congress  nec- 

Speed    intercity   RaU   linger   Network  ^7„t'^  X  3LhTatrht  giten  not"  essary    to    bring    the    compact    into 

Compact  a^  participated  in  by  the  SUt^  of  ^^^^^  participating  state  of  the  repeal  effect.  The  compact  itself  requires  the 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan.  Ohio  and  Penn-  ^^^^^  g^^^  withdrawal  shall  not  be  con-  agreement  of  two  or  more  of  the  par- 

Z^r^M    Tn^n   i»w   ^H  X   ot^^sut^  ^trued   to  relieve   any   participating   state  ticipating  States  in  order  to  bring  it 

Xch  subseauenuy  S^r^  a  par^icfp^  ^^'^  "^^  obligation  incurred  prior  to  the  jnto  force.  This  has  already  been  ac- 

rhrough^enrctment  ^he  comS   sTh  !^,  ^  iT^Lf^^/jL^.^r;:'"''""''"  '"  '^^  '°'^-  complished  since,  as  stated  above,  five 

compact  Is  substantially  as  follows:  pact  as  provided  herein.  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^^  designated  participating 

"INTERSTATE    HIGH    SPEED    INTER-  ■■'^"'^'^se;;e^i™i^"''"' *""  States  have  enacted  substantially  simi- 

riTY   RAIL  PASSENGER   NETWORK  severability  j       j          .j.^^^   General   Assembly   of 

COMPACT      ^^^^°^^   NCTWORK  -This  compact  shall  be  liberally  construed  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  amended  house  bill  168 

^^       "  so  as  to  effectuate  the  purposes  thereof.  ..       „    .Q„q       .^.          pffprtivp  date 

•ARTICLE  I-PoLicY  AND  PURPOSE  The  provisiohs  of  this  compact  shall  be  sev-  ^n  May  3   19J9  with  an  fg^cUve  date 

"Because    the   beneficial   service   of   and  erable  and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  ?^„^"f"f /j'-jj;; '%>'Il  MirhT^an  an 

profiUbility  of  a  high  speed  intercity  rail  or  provision  of  this  compact  is  declared  to  1979,  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  ap- 

passenger  system  would  be  enhanced  by  es-  be  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  par-  proved  senate  bill  No.  4b9.  The  Crener- 

tablishing  such  a  system  which  would  oper-  ticipating  state  or  of  the  United  States,  or  al  Assembly  of  the  Conunonwealth  of 

ate  acro«  state  lines,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  government.  Pennsylvania    adopted    the    compact, 

states  party  to  this  compact  to  cooperate  agency,  person,  or  circumstance  is  held  in-  house  bill  2231,  on  June  22,  1980.  On 

and  share  jointly  the  administrative  and  fl-  valid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  September    19     1980.    Illinois   enacted 

nancial  responsibilities  of  preparing  a  feasi-  compact  and  the  applicability   thereof  to  ^^^  compact  through  Public  Act  81- 

bility   study   concerning   the   operation   of  any  government,  agency,  person,  or  circum-  pinallv     the    State    of    Indiana 

such  a  system  connecting  major  cities  in  stance  shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  If  this  [^"f.^^'X'  ireement    Public  lTw 

Ohio.  Indiana.  Michigan.  Pennsylvania.  lUi-  compact  shall  be  held  contrary  to  the  con-  joined  in  the  agreement.  Public  Law 

nois.  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  stitution  of  any  participating  state,  the  com-  107.  on  April  Z  I,  ISHl. 
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The  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Law  and  Governmental  Relations 
held  a  hearing  on  this  bill  April  11. 
1984.  Testimony  was  received  from 
various  parties,  including  the  Chair- 
man of  the  High  Speed  Rail  Commis- 
sion. There  was  no  opposition  to  the 
bill  expressed  during  any  phase  of 
committee  consideration. 

The  Department  of  Transportation, 
as  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for 
Federal  transportation  policy,  ex- 
pressed no  objection  to  the  bill.  In  its 
letter  to  the  committee,  the  Depart- 
ment expressed  its  willingness  to  assist 
in  considering  the  feasibility  of  high- 
speed rail  passenger  service.  However, 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
stated  that  it  considers  the  Federal 
funding  of  the  development  of  high- 
speed passenger  service  itself  to  l>e  in- 
appropriate. As  I  have  noted,  this  com- 
pact merely  provides  for  a  feasibility 
study,  and  article  II  of  the  compact  re- 
quires the  participating  States  to 
agree  to  provide  the  financial  assist- 
ance to  implement  the  feasibility 
study. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  rec- 
ommends that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably. 

D  1230 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  that  the  explanation  of  the 
bill  that  has  been  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.],  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations,  is  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  content  of  the 
bill,  its  meaning,  and  its  purpose,  and 
its  functioning.  I  would  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  but  would  first,  Mr. 
Speaker,  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  PUHSELLl. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4308.  the  high-speed  rail  bill,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  look  favorably 
on  the  measure. 

This  bill  would  grant  congressional 
approval  of  the  high-speed  rail  passen- 
ger compact  as  required  by  law.  Con- 
gress set  a  precedent  in  this  area  when 
in  1982  it  passed  public  law  97-213  en- 
abling Louisiana  and  Mississippi  to 
form  a  rapid  rail  transit  commission. 

H.R.  4308  would  extend  the  same 
privileges  to  five  Midwest  States: 
Michigan.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  would  permit  a  fea- 
sibility study  of  a  high-speed  rail 
system  connecting  them. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  recent  reces- 
sion had  a  devasting  effect  on  the  Mid- 
west. However,  a  high-speed  rail 
system  could  bring  added  jot>s  and 
tourist  dollars  to  these  ailing  States. 

According  to  a  study  done  by  Michi- 
gan State  University,  the  high-speed 
system  could  add  68,000  construction 


jobs  and  stimulate  the  economy 
enough  to  add  12,000  to  13.000  new 
jobs. 

Furthermore,  the  study  estimates 
that  tourist  trade  in  Michigan.  Illinois, 
and  Indiana  would  increase  by  $13  mil- 
lion. 

Chairman  of  the  compact  and 
former  deputy  director  of  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Transportation 
James  Kellogg  believes  that  the  high- 
speed rail  is  a  key  to  changing  people's 
grim  attitude  about  the  future  econo- 
my. Kellogg  is  convinced  that  the 
high-speed  rail  will  improve  the  econo- 
my in  the  Midwest  and  stimulate  the 
job  industry. 

I  believe  that  passing  H.R.  4308  is 
vital  to  getting  the  high-speed  rail 
system  started  in  the  United  States. 
America  is  one  of  the  few  industrial- 
ized countries  that  does  not  have  some 
type  of  highspeed  rail  system.  It  is 
time  we  took  action  to  catch  up  to 
other  nations  in  the  world. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  KoLTER]  the  prime  sponsor  of 
this  bill.  I  would  like  to  state  that  Mr. 
KoLTER  has  done  yeoman  work  in 
working  with  the  committee  on  this 
bill.  He  is  very  dedicated  to  this  bill, 
and  supports  it  100  percent. 

Again,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KOLTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  before  you 
today— very  pleased  and  very  proud— 
that  one  of  my  first  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion as  a  freshman  Congressman,  H.R. 
4308.  is.  under  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for 
their  discerning  vision  and  support,  of 
this  legislation  that  could,  quite  con- 
ceivably, change  the  face  of  this 
Nation,  for  decades  to  come. 

There  are  so  many  people  I  would 
like  to  take  time  to  thank.  I  would  like 
to  really  take  time  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  of  Adminis- 
trative Law  and  Governmental  Rela- 
tions, Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  for  his  dedica- 
tion and  his  support.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Peter  Rodino.  for  his  sup- 
port. 

Senator  John  Heinz,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  gave  me  a  lot  of 
support.  He  came  before  the  commit- 
tee and  testified  on  behalf  of  the  bill. 
When  I  was  a  state  legislator  several 
years  back.  I  worked  very  closely  with 
Rick  Geist.  who  is  now  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  High  Speed  Rail  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  general 
counsel.  Jim  Marquez  for  his  support 
and  his  letters.  Quite  definitely.  I 
must  thank,  take  the  liberty  and  take 
the  time  to  thank  the  5  Governors 
who  wrote  letters  to  their  Congress- 


men asking  for  their  support:  Gov. 
Dick  Thomburg  of  Pennsylvania;  Gov. 
Richard  Celeste  of  Ohio;  Gov.  James 
Blanchard  of  Michigan:  Gov.  William 
Thompson  of  Illinois;  and  Gov.  Robert 
Orr  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4308,  would  lay 
the  crucial  groundwork  for  establish- 
ing a  modem,  high  speed,  passenger 
train  line  through  the  Nation's  heart- 
land. High  speed  rail  promises  not 
only  to  provide  a  safe.  fast,  and  de- 
pendable means  of  transportation;  but 
also,  it  would  enable  a  revitalization  of 
America  s  basic  industries,  while  spur- 
ring a  resurgence  in  the  economy. 

Intrinsically,  this  bill  provides  con- 
gressionally  required  Federal  consent 
to  an  agreement  between  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan.  Kentucky,  and  West  Virgin- 
ia, to  jointly  fund  and  perform  feasi- 
bility studies  on  a  new  system  to  con- 
nect cities  in  those  States. 

To  date,  I  am  honored  to  report  that 
there  has  been  absolutely  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  which  is  cosponsored 
by  65  Members  of  both  political  par- 
ties. In  fact,  at  this  moment,  compan- 
ion legislation  sponsored  by  Senator 
John  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
making  its  way  through  the  Senate.  S. 
2564  has  met  with  considerable  sup- 
port in  the  Senate. 

Although  the  concept  of  high-speed 
rail  brings  to  mind  images  of  incredi- 
ble speeds— the  creation  and  imple- 
mentation of  legislation  to  achieve 
that  end  is  not  as  fast  in  comparison. 
This  program  to  improve  transporta- 
tion and  industry  in  our  region  is,  of 
course,  a  long-term  project.  It  is  only 
in  the  embryo  stage.  Like  many  other 
ideas,  it  has  been  discussed  for  years, 
but  the  time  has  come  for  movement. 

The  Japanese,  Germans,  and  the 
French,  have  had  enormous  success 
with  high-speed  rail  in  their  countries. 
The  Japanese,  even  during  the  lowest 
period  of  traffic  for  their  line  still 
posted  a  profit  of  $1.37  billion  in  1979 
alone.  Clearly,  my  colleagues,  this  is 
no  "white  elephant." 

Of  course,  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the 
major  factors  that  will  please  many  of 
my  colleagues  is  that  no  Federal 
moneys  are  involved  in  this  bill.  While 
there  may  be  some  among  you  who 
may  have  reservations  about  the  evo- 
lution of  a  Federal  program  of  this 
nature,  allow  me  to  reassure  you  that 
this  is  merely  a  State-sponsored  pro- 
gram, which  is  seeking  Federal  recog- 
nition. 

The  agreement  is  for  the  participat- 
ing States  to  share  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities for  a  feasibility  study  of 
service  to  cities  in  the  States,  includ- 
ing personnel,  equipment,  office  space, 
machinery,  computers,  engineering, 
and  technical  advice  and  services.  It 
also  sets  up  an  advisory  council  of  two 
representatives  from  each  State. 
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I  would  ask  that  each  Member  here 
today,  reach  within  himself  and  pull 
out  the  admirable  pioneering  spirit  of 
our  forefathers.  I  realize  that  this 
compact  in  particular  deals  only  with 
the  States  mentioned  previously,  how- 
ever, how  many  of  you  can  recall  the 
dream  of  the  "Trans-Continental  Rail- 
road" and  the  "Golden  Spike?"  I 
submit  the  fact  that  history  can 
indeed  repeat  itself. 

As  I  stand  before  you  today,  business 
people,  bankers,  lay-people,  academi- 
cians, lawyers,  politicians  and  others 
from  all  walks  of  life  have  concerned 
themselves  with  the  success  of  high- 
speed rail  in  America.  So  much  so. 
that  they  have  formed  an  internation- 
al organization  termed  "the  High- 
Speed  Rail  Association."  The  States  of 
California,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Texas.  Mississippi.  Louisiana.  Ala- 
bama. Florida,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
and  Massachusetts  are  all  currently 
exploring  the  possibility  of  high-speed 
rail  in  their  respective  regions. 

Without  question,  high-speed  rail 
has  the  potential  to  spark  a  major 
upturn  In  the  economies  of  all  the 
States  involved.  Jobs  will  be  created  in 
areas  such  as  steel,  aluminium,  special- 
ized metals,  high  tech  industries,  as 
well  as  the  positions  that  will  be  made 
available  in  a  high-speed  rail  system. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
industrialized  countries,  that  does  not 
have  sorae  type  of  high-speed  rail  serv- 
ice. I  believe  that  a  high-speed  rail 
system  would  provide  the  necessary  in- 
ducements that  we  need:  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  and  dependability  in  order  to 
prompt  more  people  to  travel  by  rail. 

But— until  a  foundation  is  laid 
through  the  existence  of  a  feasibility 
study  which  will  measure  the  efficacy 
of  such  a  system,  this  dream  of  high- 
speed rail  will  remain  just  that— a 
dream. 

That  Is  why  I  appear  before  you 
today,  so  that  progress  can  be  made 
and  that  we  may  all  look  toward  a 
more  promising  future. 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  cast  a  vote  for  the 
future  of  America  in  this  bipartisan 
effort  and  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  4308, 
high-speed  rail. 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  passage  of 
H.R.  4308.  a  bill  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  an  interstate  compact 
for  the  preparation  of  a  feasibility 
study  for  the  development  of  a  system 
of  high-speed  intercity  rail  passenger 
service.  The  compact  will  be  among 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois.  Michigan. 
Pennsyl?ania.  and  Indiana. 

The  high-speed  rail  compact  began 
as  a  result  of  Ohio's  initiatives  in  ex- 
ploring high-speed  rail  technology. 
Ohio  was  also  the  first  State  to 
become  a  member  of  the  compact  by 
passing  State  legislation  in  the  spring 
of  1979. 


The  high-speed  rail  compact  is  an- 
other example  of  how  the  Great  Lakes 
region  has  worked  together  in  an  at- 
tempt to  overcome  a  dying  industrial 
base  and  massive  unemployment.  A 
high-tech,  high-speed  rail  system  con- 
necting each  of  the  State  corridors 
into  a  new  transportation  system  is  of 
vital  importance  to  any  reindustriali- 
zation  strategy.  In  my  State  of  Ohio, 
Governor  Celeste  appointed  a  15- 
member  high-speed  rail  task  force 
comprised  of  nine  leading  Ohio  citi- 
zens from  business,  labor,  and  higher 
education  as  well  as  three  legislative 
appointments  from  both  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Ohio  Senate.  Their  task  will  be  to  de- 
termine the  potential  for  participation 
by  Ohio-based  industries  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  advanced  surface  trans- 
portation system  for  Ohio,  report 
their  findings  to  the  Governor,  and  in- 
vestigate all  possible  sources  of  financ- 
ing for  construction  and  implementa- 
tion. 

H.R.  4308  provides  the  necessary 
congressional  approval  for  develop- 
ment of  a  high-speed  rail  service  to  ex- 
pedite the  movement  of  goods  and 
people  to  promote  the  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  Great  Lakes  region.# 
•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  4308.  a 
bill  granting  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  an  interstate  compact  for  the 
preparation  of  a  feasibility  study  for 
the  development  of  a  system  of  high- 
speed intercity  rail  passenger  service. 

There  are  currently  two  countries- 
Japan  and  West  Germany— currently 
developing  Maglev  technology.  My 
personal  interest  in  this  legislation,  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague.  Joe  Kolter, 
stems  from  efforts  by  the  city  of  Las 
Vegas  to  implement  a  super-speed 
train  to  move  passengers  from  south- 
em  California  to  Las  Vegas. 

In  January  1983.  the  Los  Angeles/ 
Las  Vegas  high-speed  super-speed 
train  feasibility  study  performed  by 
the  Budd  Co.  and  Bechtel  Engineering 
was  concluded.  The  results  indicate 
that  a  Maglev  train— powered  by  elec- 
tromagnetic levitation— is  both  feasi- 
ble and  capable  of  operating  at  a 
profit.  In  fact,  the  Maglev  train  would 
attract  3.5  million  passengers  per  year 
to  Las  Vegas  adding  over  170  million 
new  dollars  to  our  economy.  Construc- 
tion on  the  Maglev  train  could  begin 
in  1986  and  be  in  full  operation  by 
1991.  The  project,  which  will  create 
some  50,000  jobs,  would  move  passen- 
gers from  southern  California  to  Las 
Vegas  in  about  70  minutes.  The  round 
trip  fare  for  the  230-mile  trip  is  pro- 
jected at  $65  in  1982  dollars. 

In  addition,  a  recent  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  report.  "U.S.  Pas- 
senger Rail  Technologies"  listed  the 
benefits  of  Maglev  technology.  The 
OTA  report  listed  the  benefits  of 
Maglev  technology  as  "the  most  prom- 
ising means  to  avoid  many  of  the  costs 


and  problems  associated  with  wheel- 
on-rail  technology  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  provide  a  smoother  ride  and 
much  higher  top  speed  than  conven- 
tional rail  could  ever  achieve." 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  that 
H.R.  4308  deserves  our  support.  Thank 
you.» 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  support  for  the 
Midwest  Rail  Service  Compact.  H.R. 
4308.  introduced  by  Congressman  Joe 
Kolter  and  Senator  John  Heinz,  both 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  congressional  approval  re- 
quired under  our  Constitution  before 
States  may  join  together  in  compacts 
among  themselves.  In  this  case  Penn- 
sylvania. Illinois.  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  Ohio  have  agreed  to  study  the  fea- 
sibility of  developing  high-speed  rail 
service  cormecting  major  cities  in  their 
five-State  region. 

High-speed  rail  has  proved  success- 
ful in  other  countries,  particularly  in 
Japan  and  Europe.  To  be  able  to  travel 
from  city  to  city  by  rail  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  as  it  would  take 
by  air  would  open  up  great  travel  op- 
portunities for  many  Americans. 

H.R.  4308  also  has  Important  poten- 
tial for  economic  growth.  Not  only 
could  high-speed  rail  ultimately  create 
jobs,  but  it  could  be  a  valuable  asset  to 
our  transportation  industry  and  econo- 
my. It  could  be  a  great  stimulus  to 
sluggish  economies  like  that  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania.  The  five  States  in- 
volved are  the  "heartland"  of  America, 
with  a  wide  range  of  industries  which 
would  benefit  from  regional  transpor- 
tation. These  five  States  form  an  area 
perfectly  suited  for  such  a  project. 

Intercity  high-speed  rail  could  be  an 
important  link  in  a  mixed  and  bal- 
anced transportation  system  and  a 
boon  to  travel  and  commerce  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania.  I  hope  the  Senate 
also  will  act  promptly  on  this  bill.* 

D  1240 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.]  has  9 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  hall,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
still  in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  before  we 
hear  more  about  it.  I  believe  I  had 
better  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time.  too. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall.  Jr.]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4308. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  ju-st  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENSE    OF    CONGRESS    RE    NON- 
DELIVERY OF  INTERNATIONAL 
MAIL  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  the  unfinished  business  is  the  ques- 
tion of  suspending  the  rules  and  agree- 
ing    to     the     concurrent     resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  294. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clay]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
294,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  and  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed  on  Monday. 
June  18.  1984. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  403.  nays 
0,  not  voting  30,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  244] 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  *  NO  i 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anlhony 

Applegale 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlelt 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Herman 

Bevill 

Bil  Irakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Boner 

Senior 

Honker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Bntt 

Brooks 

Broorafield 

Brown  (CA) 


YEAS-403 

Brown  i  CO  i 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Burton  iCAi 

Burton  iIN> 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman  i  MO  i 

Coleman  'TXi 

Collins 

Conable 

Conle 

Cooper 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 


Dirks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  i  AL> 

Edwards  i  CA  i 

Edw  ards  ( OK  i 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  < lA i 

Evans iILi 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglieila 

Foley 

Ford  (Mil 

Ford  I TN  i 

Fowler 

FYank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 


Oejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  <  OH  I 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  i  UT  i 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heflel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NCI 

Jones  lOKi 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kogovspk 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Lalta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lehman  (FLi 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Lev  lias 

Lewis  ( CA  I 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipituki 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA  I 

Long  (MDi 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  ( WA  i 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 


Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NCI 

Martin  ( NY  1 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mazzoll 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CAi 

Miller  (OH  I 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollnart 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CTi 

Morrison  (WAi 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

NieLson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oltinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pat  man 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prilchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 


Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seltierling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Slljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

.Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lAi 

Smith  (NEi 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solans 

Solomon 

Spenre 

Spratl 

staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Slratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzm 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandcrgriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wei.ss 

Wheat 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Whitlaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH I 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolp<> 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING- 

-30 

Bates 

Dowdy 

Markey 

Bethune 

Dymally 

Mavroules 

Biaggi 

Erienbom 

Roemer 

Hoggs 

Fields 

Roth 

Conyers 

Guarini 

Sensenbrenner 

Corcoran 

Hall  (IN) 

St  Germain 

Coughlin 

Hansen  (ID) 

Tallon 

Crockett 

Hillis 

Towns 

D' Amours 

Jones  (TN) 

Vander  Jagt 

Donnelly 

Livingston 

Williams  (MT) 
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Mr.  McCAIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1300 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREE  ON  S.  540,  NATION- 
AL INSTITUTE  OF  ARTHRITIS 
AND  MUSCULOSKELETAL  AND 
SKIN  DISEASES  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker 
be  authorized  to  appoint  an  additional 
conferee  on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  540)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferee:  Mr. 
Shelby. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  27.  1984 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  June  26,  1984,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  June 
27,  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  519  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
1510. 

a  1305 

IN  rm  COMMITTXE  OT  THE  WHOLE 

Accord  ngly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1510)  to  revise  and 
reform  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Friday. 
June  15,  1984,  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  considered  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  which  is 
only  subject  to  amendment  by  the 
amendments  made  in  order  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  519.  If  more  than 
one  of  the  amendments  numbered  46. 
47,  and  48  are  adopted,  only  the  last  of 
these  three  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  finally  adopted  and  re- 
ported back  to  the  House. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  46  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LUNGREN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  June  14.  amend- 
ment No.  46  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lungren]  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  46? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  46  offered  by  Mr.  Lim- 
gren:  Page  90.  line  9,  strike  out  "1982"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1980". 

Page  90,  lines  23  and  25,  and  page  91,  lines 
2,  4,  6,  and  8.  strike  out  "1982'  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "1977". 

Page  90.  line  10,  insert  "tebcforary  or" 
before  "phimanent". 

Page  91,  line  18,  strike  out  "(b)(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "tcK3)". 

Page  92.  after  line  IS.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding subsections  accordingly): 

■(b)(1)  The  Attorney  General  may,  in  his 
discretion  and  under  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  adjust  the  status  of  an  alien 
to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully,  admitted  for 
temporary  residence  if— 

"(A)  the  alien  has  entered  the  United 
States,  is  physically  present  in  the  United 
States,  and  applies  for  such  adjustment 
during  the  one-year  period  described  in  sub- 
section (a  Kl), 

'(B)(iKI)  the  alien  (other  than  an  alien 
who  entered  as  a  nonimmigrant)  establishes 
that  he  entered  the  United  States  prior  to 
January  1,  1980.  and  has  resided  continuous- 
ly in  the  United  States  in  an  unlawful  status 
since  January  1,  1980,  or 


"(ID  the  alien  entered  the  United  States 
as  a  nonimmigrant  before  January  1,  1980. 
the  alien's  period  of  authorized  stay  as  a 
nonimmigrant  expired  before  January  1, 
1980,  through  the  passage  of  time  or  the 
alien's  unlawful  status  was  known  to  the 
Government  as  of  January  1.  1980.  and  the 
alien  has  resided  continuously  in  the  United 
States  in  an  unlawful  status  since  January 
1,  1980:  and 

"(III)  in  the  case  of  an  alien  who  at  any 
time  was  a  nonimmigrant  exchange  alien  (as 
defined  in  section  101(a)(15)(J)),  the  alien 
was  not  subject  to  the  two-year  foreign  resi- 
dence requirement  of  section  212(e)  or  has 
fulfilled  that  requirement  or  received  a 
waiver  thereof;  or 

"(ii)  the  aJien— 

"(I)  has  received  an  immigration  designa- 
tion as  a  Cuban/Haitian  Entrant  (Status 
Pending),  or 

"(II)  is  a  national  of  Cuba  or  Haiti  who  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  before  January  1. 
1982,  and  with  respect  to  whom  any  record 
was  established  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  before  January  1. 
1982,  and  (unless  the  alien  filed  an  applica- 
tion for  asylum  with  the  Service  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1982)  was  not  admitted  to  the 
United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant:  and 

"(C)  the  alien— 

"(i)  is  admissible  to  the  United  States  as 
an  immigrant,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  subsection  (c)(3), 

"(ii)  has  not  been  convicted  of  any  felony 
or  of  three  or  more  misdemeanors  commit- 
ted in  the  United  States, 

"(iii)  has  not  assisted  in  the  persecution  of 
any  person  or  persons  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  nationality,  membership  in  a  par- 
ticular social  group,  or  political  opinion,  and 

"(iv)  registers  under  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act.  if  the  alien  is  required  to  be  so 
registered  under  that  Act. 
Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A),  an  alien 
who  (at  any  time  during  the  one-year  period 
described  in  such  subparagraph)  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  order  to  show  cause  issued  under 
section  242.  must  make  application  under 
such  subparagraph  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  30-day  period  beginning  either  on  the 
first  day  of  such  one-year  period  or  on  the 
date  of  the  issuance  of  such  order,  whichev- 
er day  is  later.  For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  an  alien  described  in  subpara- 
graph (BXii)  shall  be  considered  to  have  en- 
tered the  United  States. 

"(2)  During  the  period  an  alien  is  in  the 
lawful  temporary  resident  status  granted 
under  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

"(A)  the  Attorney  General  shall  permit 
the  alien  to  return  to  the  United  States 
after  such  brief  and  casual  trips  abroad  as 
reflect  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  alien 
to  adjust  to  lawful  permanent  resident 
status  under  paragraph  (3),  and 

"(B)  the  Attorney  General  shall  grant  the 
alien  authorization  to  engage  in  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  provide  to 
that  alien  an  'employment  authorized'  en- 
dorsement or  other  appropriate  work 
permit. 

"(3)  The  Attorney  General,  in  his  discre- 
tion and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  may  adjust  the  status  of  any  alien 
provided  lawful  temporary  resident  status 
imder  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  that  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  if 
the  alien— 

"(A)  applies  for  such  adjustment  during 
the  six-month  period  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  the  thirty-seventh  month  that 
begins  after  the  date  the  alien  was  granted 
such  temporary  resident  status: 


"(B)  establishes  that  he  has  continuously 
resided  in  the  United  States  since  the  date 
the  alien  was  granted  such  temporary  resi- 
dent status: 

■•(C)(i)  is  admissible  to  the  United  States 
as  an  immigrant,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (c)(3), 

"(ii)  has  not  been  convicted  of  any  felony 
or  three  or  more  misdemeanors  committed 
in  the  United  States, 

"(iii)  has  not  assisted  in  the  persecution  of 
any  person  or  persons  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  nationality,  membership  in  a  par- 
ticular social  group,  or  political  opinion,  and 

"(iv)  has  registered  under  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act,  if  the  alien  is  required  to 
be  so  registered  under  that  Act:  and 

"(D)  can  demonstrate  that  he  either  (i) 
meets  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  312  (relating  to  minimal  understand- 
ing of  ordinary  English),  or  (ii)  is  satisfacto- 
rily pursuing  a  course  of  study  (recognized 
by  the  Attorney  General)  to  achieve  such 
an  understanding  of  English. 

"(4)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
for  termination  of  temporary  resident 
status  granted  an  alien  under  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(A)  if  the  alien  commits  an  act  that  (i) 
makes  the  alien  inadmissible  to  the  United 
States  as  an  immigrant,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  under  subsection  (c)(3),  or  (ii)  is 
convicted  of  any  felony  or  three  or  more 
misdemeanors  committed  in  the  United 
States,  or 

"(B)  at  the  end  of  the  forty-second  month 
beginning  after  the  date  the  alien  is  granted 
such  status,  unless  the  alien  has  filed  an  ap- 
plication for  adjustment  of  such  status  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3)  and  such  application 
has  not  been  denied. 

Page  92,  line  17,  page  93.  line  4,  page  95. 
lines  12  and  21.  and  page  97,  lines  23  and  24. 
insert  "or  (b)(1)"  after  "subsection  (a)". 

Page  93,  beginning  on  line  21,  strike  out 
"subsection  (a)(3)(A)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsections  (a)(3)(A),  (b)(l)(C)(i), 
(b)(3)(C)(i).  and  (b)(4)(A)(i)". 

Page  95,  line  20.  insert  "temporary  or" 
before  "permanent". 

Page  98,  in  the  matter  following  line  21, 
strike  out  "1982"  and  "permanent"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1980  "  and  "temporary 
or  permanent",  respectively. 

Page  101,  beginning  on  line  1,  strike  out 
"permanent  resident  status  under  section 
245A(a)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "tempo- 
rary or  permanent  resident  status  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)(1)  of  section  245A". 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  state  that  this  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  major  votes  we  are  going  to 
have  on  the  question  of  legalization. 
This  is  the  first  of  perhaps  a  series  of 
amendments  that  are  coni'dered  to  be 
the  major  amendments  in  the  legaliza- 
tion section  of  the  bill.  Although  it 
will  be  my  intention  to  address  the 
question  of  legalization  as  a  concept 
later  in  this  debate  concerning  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollum], 
I  would  just  like  to  say  that  after 
having  lived  with  the  question  over 
the  last  SVz  years,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  as  has  the  President,  I 
might  add,  and  the  Attorney  General, 
that  in  the  context  of  an  overall  en- 
forcement bill,  there  is  no  alternative. 

I  might  just  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  they  would  like  to  pass  this  on 
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a  voice  vote.  I  will  be  happy  to  sit 
down  now  and  we  can  all  begin  discuss- 
ing other  matters,  but  I  doubt  that  it 
is  going  to  be  that  simple. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  distinguish  two 
things.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  it 
'lear  that  what  this  amendment  is 
about  is  not  an  idea  of  blanket  exon- 
eration or  so-called  blanket  amnesty 
for  those  involved.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment to  this  section  of  the  bill  is  a  le- 
galization program  that  would  require 
a  case-by-case  adjudication  of  individ- 
ual applicants  who  must  individually 
demonstrate  that  they  meet  the  equi- 
ties required  by  both  the  bill  as  well  as 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

During  a  5-year  period  of  time  after 
obtaining  temporary  or  permanent 
resident  status,  these  individuals 
would  be  disabled  from  receiving  wel- 
fare and  health  l)enefits  other  then 
medical  assistance  required  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  health,  and  that  sec- 
tion has  been  further  refined  by  an 
amendment  that  we  adopted  on  Friday 
from  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  with  respect  to  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled. 

With  that  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  now  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain why  I  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted  to  replace  the 
provision  of  the  bill  which  would  grant 
permanent-resident  status  to  those 
who  entered  the  United  States  prior  to 
January  1.  1982. 

D  1310 

My  amendment  would  bring  the  le- 
galization provisions  of  the  bill  into 
conformity  with  that  of  the  other 
body.  Essentially  this  amendment  es- 
tablishes a  two-tier  system  that  allows 
those  who  have  permanently  resided 
in  this  country  since  January  1.  1977. 
to  obtain  permanent-resident  status  as 
long  as  they  are  not  excludable  under 
the  law.  And  those  that  came  in  before 
January  1.  1980.  but  after  January  1. 
1977.  would  be  placed  in  the  category 
of  temporary-resident  status. 

Additionally,  special  provisions  for 
Cubans  and  Haitians  embrace  not  only 
persons  with  the  Cuban-  and  Haitian- 
entrant  designation  but  also  the  pre- 
1982  Cubans  and  Haitians  and  there- 
fore would  really  not  affect  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  dealing  with  Cubans 
and  Haitians. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  real- 
ize that  the  rationale  for  legalization 
is  not  just  to  give  legal  status  to  all  il- 
legal aliens  but.  rather,  it  is  to  grant 
legal  status  to  those  who  have  demon- 
strated a  commitment  to  this  country 
by  long-term,  continuous  residence  as 
contributing,  self-sufficient  meml)ers 
of  this  community. 

I  believe  the  two-tier  legalization 
permits  the  inclusion  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  illegal  population  while 
ensuring  at  the  same  time  that  per- 


sons are  not  given  the  benefit  of  per- 
manent residency  before  they  have 
demonstrated  the  requisite  commit- 
ment to  this  country. 

The  two-tier  legalization  program 
further  empahsizes  the  commitment 
of  self-sufficiency  by  providing  that 
those  who  fall  into  the  temporary-resi- 
dent category  after  3  years  may  then 
apply  for  permanent-resident  status 
and  would  again  he  subject  to  the  ap- 
propriate exclusions,  although  as  we 
know,  under  the  bill,  the  Attorney 
General  could  waive  some  of  them, 
one  of  them  being  that  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 

My  amendment  would  also  require 
that  those  seeking  to  alter  their  status 
from  temporary  to  permanent  status 
would  have  to  have  attained  a  minimal 
understanding  of  ordinary  English  or 
be  satisfactorily  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  to  achieve  such  an  understand- 
ing. 

I  must  say  this  part  of  the  amend- 
ment is  an  addition  that  resulted  from 
the  concern  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  in  his 
original  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
grem]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Lungren 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  So  that  this  is  a 
contribution  in  a  sense  frqm  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  in 
that  he  expressed  the  concern  that  we 
ought  to  have  some  progress  toward 
English  from  many  of  those  following 
the  legalization  program. 

I  might  say  that  my  requirement  for 
the  English  assistance  is  only  in  that 
category  of  people  who  have  come 
here  most  recently  and  therefore 
would  be  in  the  temporary-resident 
status.  Prior  to  the  time  they  could 
become  residents  they  would  either 
have  a  minimal  understanding  of  ordi- 
nary English  or  be  satisfactorily  pur- 
suing a  course  of  study  to  achieve  such 
an  understanding.  Those  that  came  in 
before  that  time  presumably  have 
been  here  long  periods  of  time  and 
who  are  older  would  not  have  that 
same  requirement. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  that  requirement  with 
the  first  category,  however,  is  that  we 
found  out  through  the  refugee  pro- 
gram that  the  inability  to  speak  the 
English  language  is  an  impediment  to 
successful  entrance  into  the  full  bene- 
fits of  American  society. 

We  have  discovered,  for  instance, 
that  if  you  happen  to  be  a  refugee 
with  a  Ph.D.  but  have  no  English  pro- 
ficiency, your  ability  to  get  a  job  is  ab- 
solutely less  than  someone  who  has 
virtually  no  education  but  has  an  Eng- 
lish proficiency  and  therefore  has  an 
ability  to  enter  the  job  market. 

I  think  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  our  so- 
ciety as  well  as  to  the  recipients  of  this 


new  legal  status  that  they  be  encour- 
aged to  learn  English.  This  does  not 
mean  they  should  lose  their  native 
language  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  a  minimal  proficiency  in  English,  as 
has  been  suggested  on  several  occa- 
sions by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]. 

A  two-tiered  legalization  appropri- 
ately treats  the  most  recent  illegal  ar- 
rivals differently  from  persons  who 
have  lived  in  undocumented  status  for 
long  periods  of  time.  A  temporary 
status  gives  an  illegal  alien  who  lacks 
the  equities  of  long-term  residence  an 
opportunity  to  earn,  and  I  underscore 
the  word  "earn,"  permanent  residence 
through  their  conduct  during  a  trial 
period.  And  while  it  is  my  feeling  that 
there  is  no  viable  alternative  to  confer- 
ring legal  status  on  many  of  those  who 
are  here  in  an  undocumented  status,  a 
legalization  that  is  overly  broad,  on 
the  other  hand,  also  carries  great 
risks. 

Moving  the  legalization  date  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1982,  would  confer  the  status 
of  permanent  residency  on  those  who 
have  been  here  for  a  period  of  as  little 
as  2'/z  years,  and  this  would  entail  the 
right  to  petition  for  the  admission  of 
family  members  and  to  apply  for  citi- 
zenship after  5  years. 

It  is  in  my  judgment,  therefore,  im- 
perative we  not  extend  the  benefits  of 
legalization  before  the  requisite  com- 
mitment to  our  country  has  been  es- 
tablished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  Meml>ers  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
substantial  turnover  among  undocu- 
mented aliens  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  reflected  in  estimates  indicat- 
ing that  a  large  percentage  of  illegal 
aliens  have  entered  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  fact  that  we  make  the  deci- 
sion to  legalize  part  of  this  undocu- 
mented population  does  not,  there- 
fore, mean  that  the  residual  popula- 
tion will  live  indefinitely  in  the  United 
States  in  a  limt)o  status. 

Many  of  these  undocumented  per- 
sons voluntarily  return  to  their  home 
countries  after  living  here  for  but  a 
few  years. 

In  addition,  employer  sanctions  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  residual 
undocumented  population  to  remain 
in  the  United  States  and  therefore  the 
conferral  of  legal  status  with  respect 
to  a  cutoff  date  as  recent  as  that  pres- 
ently contained  in  the  bill  has  the  po- 
tential of  making  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  temporary  population  per- 
manent. And  I  might  add  that  the 
select  commission  recommended  in  a 
unanimous  16  to  0  vote  that  "no  one 
be  eligible  for  legalization  who  is  not 
in  the  United  States  before  January  1, 
1980."  That  cutoff  date  would  exclude 
anyone  w.  o  is  attracted  to  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  ongoing  public 
discussions  concerning  legalization. 


Although  3  years  have  passed  since 
the  select  commission  issued  its  report 
in  March  1981.  it  is  not  unusual  for 
anyone  to  think  that  the  legislative 
process  would  act  more  quickly  than  it 
has.  The  fact  is  we  have  not  acted  on 
this  subject  in  a  comprehensive  fash- 
ion for  32  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  important 
reasons  why  I  believe  we  should  not 
advance  the  date  beyond  January  1. 
1980,  as  the  bill  does,  is  that  that  then 
would  give  the  opportunity  for  legal- 
ization for  those  people  who  were  at- 
tracted here  because  of  the  discussions 
of  legalization  or  amnesty.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  as  we  deal 
with  this  difficult  issue  we  deal  with  it 
in  such  a  way  that  we  do  not  set  the 
momentum  for  another  amnesty  down 
the  line  and  another  amnesty  after 
that,  so  that  people  outside  this  coun- 
try feel  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  get 
themselves  within  the  confines  of  the 
United  States  and  wait  for  the  next 
amnesty. 

In  my  judgment  we  have  to  have  a 
carefully  defined  program.  I  believe 
the  other  body  has  done  that.  I  believe 
the  administration's  position,  which 
by  and  large  is  embodied  in  my  amend- 
ment, does  that.  T  think  we  meet  the 
very  important  midground  between 
those  who  do  not  want  to  have  any  le- 
galization whatsoever  and  those  who 
want  to  have  amnesty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ltra- 
gren]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Luwgren 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Importantly,  I 
think  we  also  ought  to  recognize  that 
elimination  of  this  two-tier  approach 
in  combination  with  advancing  the 
cutoff  date  to  1982  significantly  In- 
creases legalization  costs.  According  to 
the  estimates  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  cost  of  reim- 
bursing the  States  for  welfare  expend- 
itures will  exceed  $6.6  billion  between 
fiscal  year  1985  through  fiscal  year 
1989  if  the  bill  as  currently  drafted  is 
adopted. 

By  contrast,  my  amendment  contain- 
ing the  two-tier  approach  would 
reduce  such  costs  to  $3.4  billion  over 
the  same  period. 

In  other  words,  we  are  talking  about 
a  savings  of  $3.2  billion. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is 
important  for  us  to  be  careful  in  de- 
signing this  particular  aspect  of  the 
bill  so  that  it  is  not  viewed  as  overly 
generous  and  therefore  planting  the 
seeds  for  a  rolling  amnesty  program  in 
the  future. 

The  argument  that  legalization  rep- 
resents a  humane  response  to  the 
plight  of  undocumented  aliens  is 
simply  not  applicable  to  recent  arriv- 
als who  have  not  attained  sufficient 
equities  and  not  become  firmly  en- 
trenched members  of  our  community. 


At  some  point  in  time  we  have  to  say 
enough  is  enough. 

It  is  important  that  we  accommodate 
many  who  are  here  because  we  have 
not  enforced  the  law  for  many  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  make 
sure  we  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  do 
not  communicate  the  message  to  those 
who  have  been  waiting  in  line  all  those 
years  that:  "You  should  have  tried  to 
get  across  the  border  in  1981  while 
others  were  dealing  with  this  bill  in- 
stead of  complying  with  our  laws." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  this 
amendment  I  believe  is  consistent  with 
what  the  polls  show  the  American 
people  are  asking  for.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  extensive  polls  taken  in  my 
home  State  of  California  on  this  whole 
subject  was  the  Field  Foundation  poll 
taken  in  the  summer  of  1982. 
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At  that  time,  it  found  that  approxi- 
mately 69  to  72  percent  of  the  people 
in  all  categories  together  believed  that 
we  ought  to  deport  those  people  who 
are  here  illegally,  including  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  Hispanic  re- 
spondents. 

But  on  the  following  question,  asked 
immediately  thereafter,  the  response 
is  revealing.  The  second  question  was: 
"Should  we  legalize  those  people  who 
have  been  here  5  years  of  more?"  And 
in  the  same  group  of  people  who  had 
said  overwhelmingly  that  all  who  have 
been  here  illegally  ought  to  be  deport- 
ed, approximately  60  to  73  percent  of 
the  people  in  my  home  State  said  that 
yes.  we  ought  to  have  legalization  for 
those  people  who  have  been  here  5 
years  or  more. 

That  was  consistent  across  the  board 
as  that  polling  data  broke  it  into 
Anglos,  blacks,  and  Hispanics.  They  all 
seemed  to  agree  that  that  is  where  we 
ought  to  go.  Most  polls  that  have  been 
taken  suggest  that  is  about  the  time- 
frame that  the  American  people  think 
makes  sense;  about  5  years,  the  bill 
before  us  says  we  will  do  it  in  2V2 
years.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren] has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lungren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia on  his  amendment,  a  very  fine 
amendment,  and  one  that  would  cure 
a  serious  problem  in  the  bill,  at  least 
go  a  long  way  toward  doing  it. 

Under  the  rule  that  this  particular 
amendment  is  brought  to  the  House 
floor,  the  Shaw  amendment,  which  is 


scheduled  to  be  debated  immediately 
following  this,  should  the  gentleman's 
[Mr.  Lungren]  amendment  pass,  the 
Shaw  amendment,  if  it  would  prevail, 
it  would  knock  the  gentleman's 
amendment  out  and  then  after  that 
the  Wright  amendment  would  be  con- 
sidered. 

I  have  considered  that  the  Lungren 
amendment  is  a  more  inclusive  and 
better  amendment  than  the  one  that  I 
have  offered  for  consideration  and  I 
would  like  to  advise  the  gentleman 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  that  in 
the  event  the  Lungren  amendment 
does  pass,  I  will  withdraw  the  Shaw 
amendment  and  that  I  do  think  that 
the  gentleman's  [Mr.  Lungren]  is  a 
more  preferable  vehicle  to  go  forward 
for  final  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  would  like  to  better 
understand  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  has  presented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, based  on  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  those  who 
came  in  before  January  1,  1977,  would 
receive  permanent  status. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Permanent  resident 
status,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  They  would  get  per- 
manent-resident status,  but  would  still 
have  to  wait  at  least  3  years  before 
they  become  eligible  for  benefits 
under  the  law. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  We  do  not  change 

the  section  of  the  bill  that  is  presently 

before  us  and  that  is  5  years  disability. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  All  right.  That  is  5 

years. 

Now  if  they  came  in  after  1977.  they 
would  get  temporary-resident  status. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Between  1977  and 
1980  they  would  be  temporary  resi- 
dents. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Which  means  if  some- 
one came  in  on  January  2.  1977,  that 
that  particular  person  would  get  tem- 
porary-resident status. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  For  a  3-year  period 
of  time,  correct. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  For  a  3-year  period  of 
time  and  within  those  3  years  they 
would  not  be  eligible  for  any  benefits? 
Mr.   LUNGREN.   For  a  total   of  5 
years  they  would  not  be  eligible  for 
any  benefits  because  I  do  not  change 
that  part  of  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 
Mr.    ROYBAL.    That    is    precisely 
what  I  wanted  to  understand;  whether 
that  was  changed.  Which  means  that 
regardless   of   the   time   it   is   still    a 
matter  of  5  years  before  they  can  par- 
ticipate. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Now.  does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  studies  or  the  benefit  of 
any  studies  that  have  been  made  with 
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regard  to  the  number  of  aliens  that 
would  come  under  his  provision? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  No.  1  tell  the  gentle- 
man there  have  been  studies  that  have 
been  done  but  I  frankly  do  not  believe 
that  anyl)ody  can  truly  predict  what 
the  numl>ers  are.  There  have  been 
some  estimates  made  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  there  have  been  some  esti- 
mates made  by  the  HHS  on  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

I  have  used  the  figures  that  came 
from  OMB  based  on  estimates  from 
HHS,  only  to  show  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  my  proposal  versus  the  bill 
if  you  use  common  assumptions.  But  I 
do  not  necessarily  accept  those  as- 
sumptions as  being  valid  because 
frankly,  I  think,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  do  not  know  how  many 
people  we  are  talking  about  and  no 
one  does. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Then  we  also  do  not 
know  how  many  individuals  may  wish 
to  apply. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Absolutely,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  So  we  are  talking 
then  about  an  unknown  number  which 
may  be  as  many  as  a  million. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  As  millions,  yes, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  All  right. 

Now,  the  administration  of  your  pro- 
gram, with  the  two-tier  program,  how 
does  that  add  up  to  less  cost  than  a 
one-tier  program? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Well,  in  a  couple  of 
ways.  One  is  that  from  an  administra- 
tive standpoint,  we  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  that  the  bureaucrat- 
ic burden  of  processing  the  various  in- 
dividuals would  be  less. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Roybal  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lungren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  We  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  INS  that  as  far  as  the 
expense  of  administering  the  program, 
they  would  find  it  to  be  less  because 
then  the  number  of  people  to  be  proc- 
essed ultimately  toward  permanent 
resident  status  would  be  spaced  out 
over  a  larger  number  of  years. 

The  savings  with  respect  to  this  bill 
come  more  in  the  area  of  bringing  the 
date  back  as  opposed  to  the  two-tier 
system  since  we  have  blauiket  applica- 
bility of  the  disabling  sections  as  the 
bill  is  presently  written. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  One  last  question,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  That  is.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  temporary  status  of 
the  individual,  once  he  gets  that  par- 
ticular status.  And  when  that  person 
finally  does  not  qualify,  what  happens 
to  that  individual?  He  has  already  ex- 
posed   himself    to    the    Immigration 


Service,  and  may  be  in  danger  of  de- 
portation. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Is  he  immediately  de- 
portable or  what  happens? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Well,  for  those  few 
individuals  who  would  fall  into  that 
category,  they  would  then  be  here  by 
definition  in  illegal  status  and  they 
would  be,  yes.  deportable. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Now.  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  I  see  with  that  is  that  these 
men  and  women  who  are  here  and 
would  be  eligible  to  remain  under  that 
particular  status  would  not  even 
apply. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Well,  if  I  might  re- 
claim my  time  to  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman, that  is  the  problem  you  are 
always  going  to  have  if  you  have  a 
carefully  drafted  legalization  program 
as  opposed  to  a  blanket  amnesty. 

If  it  is  an  individual  case-by-case 
analysis,  then  obviously  you  will  have 
some  people  that  do  not  meet  that 
test:  that  is  a  fact  of  life.  But  I  suggest 
to  the  gentleman.  No.  1,  blanket  am- 
nesty would  never  pass  on  the  floor  in 
whatever  guise  it  might  be  presented 
and  No.  2,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  fair- 
est thing  to  do. 

So  the  complaint  of  the  gentleman 
does  arise  with  respect  to  this,  but  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  it 
would  rise  with  respect  to  the  bill  as  it 
is  written  because  some  people  pre- 
sumably are  going  to  be  excludable 
after  having  made  application. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  not  a  matter  of  complaint 
that  is  being  raised:  at  this  particular 
time  I  am  seeking  information. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  fine:  I 
would  be  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  One  of  the  things  I 
want  to  know  is  how  you  are  going  to 
have  to  save  $3.2  billion  by  having  a 
two-tier  program  which  in  fact  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  administer. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Primarily  with  re- 
spect to  the  cost  of  public  assistance  as 
estimated  by  OMB  and  HHS  using 
similar  assumptions.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  based  on  the  same  assumptions 
this  is  the  savings,  a  magnitude  of 
about  half  of  what  they  would  other- 
wise anticipate  it  would  be  costing  us. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  being 
very  serious  and  comprehensive  in  his 
approach  to  this  issue.  But  I  have  a 
number  of  questions  I  would  like  to 
raise. 

First  of  all,  the  most  fundamental 
one  is  how  does  the  gentleman  know 


how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  if  we  do 
not  know  the  number  of  illegal  aliens 
in  this  country.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
estimates. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  might  reclaim 
my  time,  I  have  tried  to  answer  that 
question.  What  I  have  said  is  taking 
similar  assumptions,  and  applying 
them  to  the  various  approaches,  the 
committee  bill  now  before  us  and  my 
amendment,  these  are  the  savings. 

Obviously,  if  the  assumptions  were 
different,  the  savings  would  be  differ- 
ent. But  the  relative  savings  would  not 
be. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  The  reason  I 
ask  this  is  because  the  assumptions 
are.  there  is  a  CBO.  Census  Bureau, 
the  population  is  estimated  at  any- 
where between  1  and  10  million;  with 
the  probably  most  accurate  between  4 
and  6  million  by  the  Census. 

Another  concern  that  I  have  relating 
to  the  numbers,  according  to  the  INS, 
if  your  amendment  passes  only  one- 
third  or  less,  between  25  and  30  per- 
cent of  those  undocumented  aliens 
would  be  affected. 
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In  other  words,  you  really  are  not  at- 
tacking the  problem  comprehensively. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  I 
might  suggest  that  neither  the  INS 
nor  I  know  how  many  people  we  are 
talking  about,  but  to  suggest  that  be- 
cause I  cut  off  the  date  at  1980  instead 
of  1982  that  in  2  years  two-thirds  of  all 
those  people  who  are  here  illegally 
came  in  suggests  that  the  situation  is 
far  worse  and  accelerating  at  a  far 
worse  level  than  even  I  believe  is  the 
case. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  within  those  numbers  of 
people  who  are  here  illegally  a  not  in- 
significant number  who  do  not  intend 
to  stay  in  the  United  States  perma- 
nently. We  have  a  number  of  studies 
that  suggest  that.  The  longer  you  stay, 
the  greater  tendency  there  is  to  per- 
matize  your  residence  here.  But  those 
who  have  most  recently  come  to  the 
United  States  are  the  least  likely  to 
wish  to  attain  permanent  status. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren] has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Richardson 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lun- 
gren was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  continue  to  yield.  I  would 
just  like  to  read  to  the  gentleman 
some  estimates  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  which  estimate  that 
only  60  percent  of  those  eligible  will 
actually  seek  to  be  legalized.  This 
means  that  about  23  percent  of  the 
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current  undocumented  population  will 
actually  apply. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  he  is  very 
cognizant  of  this  issue,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  countries,  Australia, 
France,  the  Virgin  Islands,  that  have 
had  legalization  programs.  Always  the 
estimate  of  how  many  will  actually 
apply  is  substantially  below  projec- 
tions, way  below  50  percent.  In  fact,  it 
is  at  a  point  where  many  feel  that 
even  though  you  have  an  offered  le- 
galization program,  that  many  of 
these  countries,  many  of  those  eligi- 
ble, because  of  the  tier  systems,  be- 
cause of  the  requirements,  they  do  not 
actually  proceed  to  apply, 

I  think  this  is  a  very  compelling  sta- 
tistic that  what  you  have  is  that  a 
group  of  people  that  not  necessarily 
are  going  to  stay  in  this  country  for 
whatever  reason.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman there. 

Furthermore,  another  concern  that  I 
have  was  the  fact  that  we  have  just 
proceeded  in  this  bill  with  the  INS  to 
give  them  more  strength  and  more 
funds  for  border  enforcement.  Now 
you  are  giving  the  INS  another  role. 
We  have  already  made  the  INS  a 
nimiber  of  other  bureaucratic  jobs, 
now  you  are  giving  the  INS  a  very  bur- 
densome task  of  getting  involved  in 
temporary  and  the  permanent  deci- 
sions. The  INS  has  enough  trouble 
just  taldng  care  of  the  border.  Now  we 
are  making  them  superbureaucrats.  I 
think  it  goes  against  the  intent  of  this 
bill. 

Mr,  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time.  I 
might  just  say  that  rather  than  estab- 
lish some  new  bureaucracy  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  we  felt  it  was  impor- 
tant to  keep  it  within  the  INS. 

The  complaints  that  the  gentleman 
registers  with  respect  to  my  amend- 
ment are  complaints  that  the  gentle- 
man can  register  with  respect  to  the 
bill  as  it  is  or  anything  short  of  total 
blanket  amnesty,  which  I  will  repeat, 
this  House  will  never  pass. 

So  I  acknowledge  the  gentleman's 
comments  that  this  is  imperfection. 
We  are  going  to  have  human  beings 
working  on  this  and  I  acknowledge 
that.  I  also  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  CBO  has  no  more  idea 
how  many  people  are  here  or  how 
many  will  apply  than  I  do.  They  have 
no  basis  in  fact  to  make  that  state- 
ment any  more  than  I  do,  except  to 
suggest  this.  We  have  made  a  con- 
scious effort  here,  not  only  to  involve 
the  Federal  Government,  we  made  a 
conscious  effort  to  allow  private  orga- 
nizations, voluntary  agencies,  to  par- 
ticipate in  this.  We  passed  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  FaXcell]  last  week  to 
allow  private  organizations  that  may 
be  profit  making,  as  well  as  nonprofit 
making  organizations  to  assist  in  this. 
We  have  cast  the  net  as  far  as  we  can 
to  bring  in  as  many  groups  in  our  soci- 


ety that  are  not  official  to  assist  in  the 
legalization  program  and  we  have 
never,  frankly,  ever  had  a  program 
like  this.  I  do  not  think  you  can  com- 
pare it  with  any  program  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  question 
that  I  have  is  that  I  know  the  gentle- 
man has  not  given  the  CBO  much  cre- 
dence, but  does  he  agree  that  the 
Census  Bureau  has  made  a  reasonable 
determination  at  estimating  how  many 
there  are  in  this  coimtry? 

Mr,  LUNGREN,  If  I  might  respond 
to  the  gentleman  on  that,  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  agree  with  the  Census  Bu- 
reau's statistics  which  showed  there 
are  3.5  million  people  here  illegally 
when  I  think  it  is  in  the  higher  range. 
Plus,  the  Census  Bureau  was  not  al- 
lowed by  law  to  ask  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion. They  made  estimates. 

I  am  saying  this  is  a  big  unknown 
out  there.  We  have  got  to  recognize  it. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  interesting 
question  and  that  figure  has  been 
thrown  around  here.  I  think  it  is  inter- 
esting to  point  out  and  most  important 
to  point  out  that  in  1979  the  Census 
Bureau  researchers  reported  to  the 
Select  Commission  that  there  were  be- 
tween 3.5  and  6  million  illegals  in  the 
country  at  that  time.  Now,  that  is 
1979.  The  influx  since  then  has  been 
considerable. 

So  if  we  are  talking  about  the 
Census  Bureau  and  the  figures,  we 
have  to  take  this  in  historical  context 
because  that  was  in  1979. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Is  the  gentle- 
man aware  of  the  census  in  1980,  what 
the  estimate  was?  It  was  between  4 
and  6  million.  That  is  a  Census  Bureau 
estimate. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  think  that  points  out 
very  well  the  problem,  that  they  are 
estimates.  This  is  one  of  the  problems 
that  we  have  when  we  are  talking 
about  legalization.  We  have  no  idea 
how  many  illegals  are  out  there.  The 
Census  Bureau  takers  could  not  even 
find  a  bunch  of  them. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  But  the  point 
we  are  trying  to  make  with  my  col- 
league is  that  my  colleague  has  cre- 
ated—and I  think  he  is  very  serious 
and  substantive  about  his  amend- 
ment—if his  amendment  goes  through, 
there  is  the  5-year  period  where  he  is 
going  to  create  in  the  next  5  years  a 
substantial  underclass  that  has  no 
status,  that  has  no  options,  that  has 
no  recourse  and  again  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  premise  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren] has  again  expired. 


(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Richardson 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lun- 
gren was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  think  that 
concession  by  the  gentleman  has  been 
made  that  we  have  got  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Let  me  just  reclaim 
my  time  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  do  admit  that  there  will  contin- 
ue to  be  some  underclass  here  who  are 
here  illegally,  those  who  have  come  in 
within  the  last  2V2  years.  I  readily 
admit  it. 

I  think  it  is  important  not  to  have  le- 
galization so  close  to  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  that  you  encourage 
further  illegal  immigration  in  the 
hopes  of  having  another  amnesty.  I 
concede  that  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  It  is  3 '72  years. 
That  is  a  substantial  number.  The 
point  that  we  are  trying  to  make  is  the 
gentleman  has  said  he  is  trying  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  but  I  sense  that  he 
said  the  most  practical  and  political 
way  to  do  it  is  to  reach  a  compromise. 
But  if  you  reach  a  compromise,  you 
are  not  really  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. I  believe  that  the  committee 
amendment  which  is  1982,  which  has  a 
number  of  standards  that  require  for 
some  kind  of  supervision,  that  deals 
with  the  problem  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive way,  probably  will  be  most 
cost  efficient,  more  humane,  and  I  just 
think  what  the  gentleman  is  creating 
is  a  new  underclass,  an  ability  of  the 
INS  to  probably  not  be  able  to 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  might  reclaim 
my  time,  I  am  not  creating  any  new 
underclass. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  do  is  to 
have  a  compromise  solution  to  a  very 
difficult  situation.  I  am  not  creating 
any  underclass  at  all.  There  is  an  un- 
derclass right  now  that  may  be  as 
large  as  12  million.  I  am  making  a 
good  faith  effort  to  try  and  resolve 
that  problem  as  credibly  as  possible,  to 
the  extent  those  who  most  recently 
came  here  have  the  least  claim  on  le- 
gitimacy in  having  a  commitment  to 
this  country.  I  will  acknowledge  to  the 
gentleman  those  people  are  going  to 
be  left  on  the  outside. 

Whenever  you  draw  a  line  there  are 
some  people  who  are  going  to  be  left 
on  the  outside.  That  is  a  fact.  I  con- 
cede it  to  the  gentleman.  But  my  sug- 
gestion is  if  the  gentleman  believes,  as 
he  does,  and  carries  his  argument  to 
logical  extension,  then  we  should  have 
not  what  is  in  this  bill.  Under  that 
thinking  we  should  have  a  legalization 
that  goes  up  to  the  date  of  enactment 
so  that  as  long  as  you  get  your  foot 
across  the  Rio  Grande  the  day  that 
the  bill  is  passed,  you  have  legal 
status.  I  do  not  think  that  that  type  of 
blanket  amnesty  makes  sense,  is  justi- 
fiable to  those  who  have  waited  for 
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many  years  following  the  law,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  pass.  I  might  add. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  clarify  a  misimpression  the 
gentleman  may  have  inadvertently 
given.  The  gentleman  from  California, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation in  general  debate  and  innumera- 
ble times  since  the  general  debate  that 
preceded  the  amendment  has  cited  the 
select  commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren]  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Herman  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Lungren 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 
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Mr.  BERMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's continuing  to  yield. 

The  gentleman  cited  on  a  number  of 
occasions  the  support  of  this  tradeoff, 
the  employer  sanctions  for  the  legal- 
ization, the  work  of  the  select  commit- 
tee, its  bipartisan  status,  its  distin- 
guished status. 

Earlier  in  the  debate,  the  gentleman 
made  reference  that  the  select  com- 
mission selected  January  1.  1980.  as 
the  ideal  date. 

1  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  that  recommendation  was  made 
in  April  1981.  No.  1.  No.  2.  it  was  in  the 
context  of  believing  that  any  legaliza- 
tion program  with  a  continuous  resi- 
dence requirement  for  participation  in 
the  program  be  no  longer  than  2 
years;  and,  third,  that  the  select  com- 
mission made  its  own  estimates  of 
when  different  cutoff  dates  would 
affect  portions  of  the  population. 

This  came  up  earlier.  I  would  like  to 
read  exactly  what  the  select  commis- 
sion said,  interpreting  their  estimates 
based  on  the  tremendous  delay  we 
have  had  since  the  select  commission 
came  down. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment.  If  I  might  just 
reclaim  my  time  in  order  to  allow  a 
member  of  the  select  commission  to 

respond 

Mr.  BERMAN.  May  I  just  indicate 
the  figures  for  the  Record? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
gentleman  to  respond  to  that,  and 
then  I  will  grant  you  more  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  As  a  member  of  the 
Select  Commission.  I  would  like  to 
advise  the  gentleman  that  the  reason 
the  Select  Commission  determined  the 
legalization  should  not  be  a  date  past 
January  1.  1980.  was  the  very  fact  that 
the  report  was  issued  after  that  date. 
and  it  realized  that  once  that  unani- 
mous recommendation  for  legalization 
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was  announced,  it  would  serve  as  a 
magnet  to  encourage  a  great  many 
people  to  come  into  this  country  ille- 
gally to  qualify  for  a  later  date.  Hence, 
the  importance  of  the  1980  cutoff 
date. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Since  we  have  got  a  clouded  issue 
here,  let  me  cloud  it  up  a  little  fur- 
ther. 

Eight  years  ago.  I  was  getting  esti- 
mates from  retired  regional  directors 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  of  between  14  and  15  million  il- 
legal immigrants  in  the  country.  By 
the  same  token,  in  later  years  coming 
up.  it  seems  to  me  to  be  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  at  the  rate  of  about 
1  million  illegals  each  year. 

So  we  can  conceivably  say  that  we 
have  20  million  plus  illegal  aliens 
living  in  this  country  today,  which 
would  be  a  tenth  of  the  population. 

So  I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, reluctantly,  because  I  do  not 
agree  with  amnesty,  but  because  I 
know  that  something  must  be  done, 
that  we  must  find  some  way  to  begin 
to  control  what  is  happening  to  our 
country  here,  and  that  is  why  I  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  es- 
tablishes a  two-tier  legalization  pro- 
gram that  grants  permanent  resident 
status  to  undocumented  aliens  who 
can  prove  entry  into  the  country  prior 
to  January  1.  1977.  and  temporary 
resident  status  to  those  who  arrived 
prior  to  1980.  It  is  similar  to  the  legal- 
ization program  which  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  other  body. 

This  two-tiered  amnesty  plan  is  an 
improvement  over  the  unprecedented 
amnesty  program  included  in  the  bill 
which  covers  all  those  who  entered 
prior  to  1982.  For  that  reason  I  will 
support  it. 

However,  it  is  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  do  support  this  amendment. 
Amnesty  raises  serious  questions  of 
fairness  with  regard  to  those  who  have 
waited  patiently— sometimes  for  more 
than  a  decade— to  immigrate  through 
proper  legal  channels.  Furthermore.  I 
doubt  that  it  will  free  any  resources  to 
deal  with  our  immigration  problems, 
but  instead  will  encourage  millions 
more  to  immigrate  illegally  in  the 
hope  of  benefiting  from  some  future 
amnesty  plan.  If  we  grant  amnesty 
once,  there  is  no  reason  that  we 
cannot  do  it  again. 

I  will  support  the  amendment  be- 
cause it  represents  a  less  drastic  ap- 
proach than  that  currently  in  the  bill. 
However.  I  will  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  a  later  amendment 
to  strike  the  amnesty  provisions  from 
the  bill  altogether. 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  just  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  reluctant  sup- 
port. I  appreciate  it.  I  will  get  any  sup- 
port that  I  can. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  again. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First.  I  might  say  that  I  am  not  en- 
gaging in  speculation  about  estimates 
of  numbers.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  very  straightfor- 
wardly indicated  that  neither  he  nor 
anyone  else  has  any  idea  of  what  num- 
bers we  are  talking  about.  We  have  a 
tremendous  disparity  of  estimates. 
That  does  have  consequences  on  the 
cost  figures.  I  think  we  are  trying  to 
deal  with  a  conceptual  approach  to 
the  problem  here. 

I  would  be  interested  in  hearing,  as 
the  debate  proceeds  on  this  amend- 
ment, from  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  or  anyone  else,  the  extent  to 
which  illegal  immigration  since  April 
1981  has  in  fact  been  motivated  by 
some  belief  that  some  legalization 
blanket  will  cover  people.  I  start  out 
skeptical  that  that  is  the  belief. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  gentleman  at  that  point,  in  speak- 
ing with  a  number  of  agents  on  the 
border,  in  fact  they  found  comment  by 
people  coming  across  the  border  about 
amnesty  when  they  came  across,  as 
this  seemed  to  be  discussed  broadly 
either  in  the  Congress  or  by  the  select 
commission.  That  is  just  anecdotal  in- 
formation, but  in  fact  they  have  com- 
mented on  that  to  me  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield  so  that  I  might 
present  the  figures  of  the  select  com- 
mission into  the  Record  for  this 
debate,  assuming  enactment  this  year, 
the  legalization  program  would  be  in 
full  swing  only  in  early  1985.  3  years 
after  even  the  January  1,  1982.  legal- 
ization cutoff  date  in  H.R.  1510.  As- 
suming enactment  in  this  Congress 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  I  might  just  re- 
claim my  time,  is  the  gentleman  refer- 
ring to  the  actual  rep>ort,  or  the  staff 
report? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  am  referring  to  the 
estimates  of  the  select  commission. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  But  is  that  the 
select  commission  staff  report  or  the 
actual  language  of  the  report  adopted 
by  the  members  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  can  have  the 
answer  to  that  question  for  the  gentle- 
man in  a  few  moments.  I  will  try  to 
pin  that  down. 

The  following  table  would  apply 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren] has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Berman  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lungren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  BERMAN.  With  a  cutoff  date  of 
January  1,  1983.  the  estimated  per- 
centage of  the  population  covered  is  75 
to  80  percent;  with  a  cutoff  date  of 
January  1,  1982— in  other  words,  the 
bill  before  us,  without  the  gentleman's 
amendment— 60  to  70  percent;  with  a 
cutoff  date  of  January  1.  1981.  45  to  50 
percent;  with  an  estimated  cutoff  date 
of  January  1,  1980,  35  to  40  percent. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
has  cited  the  experiences  in  other 
countries  and  estimates  of  experts 
that  no  more  than  60  percent  of  those 
eligible  will  likely  apply,  so  we  are 
dealing  perhaps  with  20  percent  of  the 
undocumented  worker  population  now 
in  this  country.  I  think  the  amend- 
ments that  we  will  be  hearing,  this 
amendment  and  the  future  ones, 
should  be  considered  in  that  context. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

I  do  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve those  statements  the  gentleman 
made  are  from  the  staff  committee 
report,  and  if  that  is  correct,  that  com- 
mittee report  was  issued  long  after  the 
commission  had  completed  its  recom- 
mendations, and  was  never  formally 
adopted,  as  I  understand  it.  by  the 
commission. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  very  much 
that  this  amendment  is  defeated.  As 
has  been  indicated,  there  will  be  a 
change  in  the  situation.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  said  that  he  is 
not  creating  an  underclass,  and  that  is 
true.  In  fact,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  quite  courageously  worked 
for  3  Mi  years  on  this  fairly  unpopular 
subject,  to  try  and  alleviate— and  I 
genuinely  believe  he  has  been  moving 
in  that  direction— the  plight  of  those 
people. 

But  out  of  a  combination  of  political 
necessity— and  I  do  not  mean  his  per- 
sonal political  necessity,  because  any- 
body thinking  about  his  personal  po- 
litical necessity  would  not  mention  the 
word  "immigration"— but  out  of  the 
floor  management  requirements  of 
trying  to  get  a  bill  through.  I  think  we 
have  an  amendment  which  confounds 
the  logic  of  the  bill  and.  if  adopted. 
will  make  the  situation  worse,  if  the 
whole  bill  is  then  adopted,  for  a  lot  of 
people  who  do  not  deserve  to  have 
that  inflicted  on  them,  because  you 
will  have  a  situation  where  sanctions 
will  be  in  place,  it  will  be  illegal  to  hire 
people  who  enter  here  illegally  but  we 
will  have  people  who  have  entered 
here  since  January  1.  1980,  who  will  be 
subject  to  the  sanctions. 

It  cannot  be  in  our  interest  to  create 
so  large  a  class  of  potentially  desper- 
ate people. 

Now,  the  gentleman  is  correct.  No 
one  is  talking  about  a  contemporane- 
ous date.  We  have  in  the  bill  a  cutoff 


date  of  January  1,  1982.  That  is  a  year 
and  a  half.  The  gentleman  has  3V2 
years,  during  which  time  people  would 
have  come  to  this  country,  would  have 
been  working,  would  now  face  a  situa- 
tion, if  the  bill  passes,  where,  if  they 
have  to  change  their  jobs  because  they 
have  been  fired,  because  they  want  to 
quit,  because  their  job  is  abolished— 
and  these  are  not  people  who  are  nec- 
essarily in  the  most  stable  forms  of 
employment,  they  are  people  who  are 
going  to  have  to  change  their  jobs— 
they  will  face  a  situation  where  3'/2 
years'  worth  of  people  who  have  come 
here  simply  cannot  work  legally.  It 
caimot  be  in  the  interest  of  this  or  any 
other  society  to  create  by  the  working 
of  a  statute  so  large  a  number  of 
people  who  are  here  physically  who 
probably  cannot  be  removed  forcibly, 
and  who  are  disbarred  from  legally 
supporting  themselves. 

What  do  you  do  when  you  create  a 
situation  when  you  have  a  large 
number  of  people  who  are  here  and 
cannot  legally  support  themselves? 
You  are  inviting  desperate  behavior. 
And  I  say  that  not  to  invite  it,  not  to 
excuse  it,  not  to  say  that  if  it  happens 
we  ought  to  in  any  way  refrain  from 
punishing  it  if  we  can.  But  is  it  in  our 
interest  to  create  it?  I  think  not. 

Now.  people  can  say,  'Well,  remove 
them." 

If  it  were  possible  through  our  law 
enforcement  capacity  to  remove  all  of 
those  who  are  here  illegally,  then  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  doing  that.  But 
we  have  a  situation  now  where  all  of 
us  have  admitted  we  have  not  any  idea 
how  many  people  in  that  category 
there  are.  To  create  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion in  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
remove  those  people,  as  we  have  the 
legal  and  moral  right  to  do,  when 
people  have  entered  illegally,  would 
unfortunately  require  transforming 
the  nature  of  this  society.  In  other 
words,  this  Is  a  case  where,  to  ask  law 
enforcement  officials  to  do  something 
that  serious,  would  be  to  introduce 
into  this  society  a  degree  of  regimenta- 
tion that  none  of  us  want  to  live  with. 

So  the  premise  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  thfe  premise  of  the 
subcommittee  bill.  Legalization  is  nec- 
essary because  forced  physical  removal 
is  simply  an  impossibility,  not  neces- 
sarily an  undesirability  but  an  impossi- 
bility. 

Once  you  have  conceded  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  legalization  precisely 
because  of  that  fact,  why  is  it  in  our 
interest  to  say  that  we  want  to  keep 
3%  years'  worth  of  those  people 
unable  to  get  a  job? 

Remember  that  in  both  bills  people 
who  are  legalized  are  for  5  years— I 
think  this  is  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  we  are  not 
even  sure  of  the  constitutionality— the 
people  who  will  be  given  legal  status 
will  be  for  5  years  disabled  from  re- 
ceiving   Federal    financial    assistance 


except  in  case  of  medical  emergency 
that  HHS  says— and  it  is  not  in  our  in- 
terest to  have  sick  people  around  with 
infectious  diseases— we  are  saying  to 
these  people,  "You  have  got  to  work 
because  you  are  not  eligible  for  any 
form  of  financial  assistance  at  the 
Federal  level,  and  if  the  States  want  to 
exclude  you,  we  will  let  the  States  do 
it  too." 

D  1350 

This  is  hardly  some  great  boon.  We 
are  saying  that  if  these  people  want  to 
stay  here  in  this  second-class  form  of 
residence,  but  at  least  a  legal  one,  and 
work,  and  support  themselves,  and  not 
take  any  benefits  that  will  let  them  do 
it.  When  people  talk  about  how  much 
it  is  going  to  cost  the  Government, 
there  ought  to  be  some  assessment  of 
how  much  they  are  going  to  be  con- 
tributing. These  will  be  people  who 
will  be  taxpayers.  The  vast  majority  of 
them  for  that  5  years  will  be  self-sup- 
porting. If  not,  under  this  statute  they 
are  here  illegally,  and  they  are  work- 
ing illegally  and  we  are  hoping  that 
the  sanctions  are  going  to  work. 

We  are  talking  about  people  who  are 
at  work,  that  is  the  problem.  Now,  I 
want  to  add,  a  further  problem,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  bill,  and  then  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Michigan.  For  many  of  us,  this  has 
been  a  very  difficult  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  that  already  last  week, 
in  accepting  the  Panetta  amendment, 
allowing  a  large  number  of  people  to 
come  in  and  do  agricultural  work,  the 
terms  of  this  bill  have  been  changed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  am  speaking  now  as 
one  who  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
after  several  years  of  study  that  only  a 
carefully  worked  out  program  of  sanc- 
tions and  legalization  will  begin  to  re- 
solve this  terrible  problem  we  have  all 
confronted.  If  the  House  adopts  this 
amendment,  you  apply  the  sanctions 
in  a  terribly  unfair  and  damaging 
fashion.  You  change  a  balanced  pro- 
posal into  one  that  will  be  quite  puni- 
tive on  a  lot  of  people.  These  are 
people  who,  I  understand,  did  some- 
thing wrong  when  they  entered  illegal- 
ly, but  I  recall  the  words  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
meyer],  who  gave  last  week,  during 
the  Panetta  amendment,  a  very 
moving  tribute  to  the  fact  that  these 
people,  while  they  came  illegally,  were 
not  ill-motivated.  These  were  people 
who  did  not  come  here  for  a  free  ride; 
they  came  to  try  to  work. 

What  the  Members  will  do  if  they 
pass  this  amendment  is  to  say  that  we 
will  apply  the  full  force  of  the  sanc- 
tions  to    these    people,    but   we   will 
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cutoff  the  legalization;  we  will  cutoff 
the  possibility  of  them  even  trying  to 
support  themselves  legally  as  of  en- 
trance in  January  1.  1980.  You  will 
create  among  us  a  pool  of  1,  2.  3  mil- 
lion, nobody  knows,  people  who  are 
here  with  no  legitimate  way  to  support 
themselves. 

It  may  make  some  sense  to  oppose 
legalization  all  together,  but  I  think 
this  is  a  politically  driven  rather  than 
an  intellectually  driven  compromise 
which  does  not  make  sense  on  its  own 
terms.  It  cannot  make  sense  to  say  we 
understand  that  we  cannot  throw  you 
out  of  here,  so  we  are  going  to  have 
sanctions  to  keep  people  from  coming 
in  the  future,  and  we  will  legalize  so 
that  we  do  not  have  this  set  of  illegal 
people  who  are  in  a  desperate  status 
themselves  and  then  cut  it  off  in  Janu- 
ary 1.  1980. 

I  am  skeptical,  anecdotal  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  that  news  of  a  potential 
legalization  was  so  widely  credited  in 
South  and  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  and  elsewhere,  that  it  con- 
tributed to  a  vast  increase  in  the 
number  of  people.  I  think  the  thing 
that  drives  the  number  of  people  who 
come  here  are  the  relative  economies 
of  those  countries  and  our  own.  I  do 
not  think  that  reading  select  commis- 
sion reports,  albeit  a  distinguished 
select  commission,  is  a  significant 
factor,  anecdotal  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, in  the  flow  of  immigration. 

The  question  is  if  you  accept,  on  its 
own  terms,  the  premise  that  legaliza- 
tion and  sanctions  go  together  because 
the  alternative  is  to  have  sanctions 
and  say  that  people  cannot  work  and 
they  are  here,  and  to  create  a  class  of 
we  do  not  know  what,  then  the  Janu- 
ary 1980  date  does  not  make  sense. 
There  is  one  other  problem  with  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  that  is  the 
two-tier.  That  is  going  to  be  a  cost,  a 
bureacratic  addition,  and  obviously. 
INS  has  to  do  it  in  any  case,  but  you 
require  double  processing  of  some  of 
these  people  in  a  way  that  adds  to  it 
and  I  do  not  see  what  is  accomplished 
by  the  two-tier  amendment. 

The  fundamental  point  though  is 
that  you  are  going  to  create  a  stuation 
in  which  people  have  come  here,  are 
told  that  they  cannot  work,  and  we 
understand  that  we  cannot  remove 
them,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a 
very  dangerous  situation  for  ourselves. 
If  you  accept  the  logic  of  legalization. 
I  do  not  understand  what,  other  than 
an  effort  to  pull  a  few  votes  away  from 
people  who  are  opposed  to  the  whole 
legalization  program,  justified  doing  it 
with  a  3.5-year  waiting  period  rather 
than  a  1.5-year  waiting  period. 

Obviously  there  are  lines,  and  there 
is  arbitrsu-iness  on  both  sides  of  any 
lines.  But  the  difference  between  3.5 
years  and  1.5  years  is  significant.  I 
have  to  aid  that  if  this  is  adopted,  and 
we  have  this  3.5-ye8ir  waiting  period, 
the  bill,  in  my  judgment,  becomes  not 


an  intent,  but  in  effect  so  punitive,  so 
negative  in  conjunction  with  the  Pa- 
netta  amendment,  that  I  could  not  in 
good  conscience  support  it,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  House  at  that 
point  would  reject  it  because  what  has 
been  a  balanced,  mutually  compromis- 
ing effort  to  find  common  ground  will 
have  been  transformed  by  the  votes  of 
the  House  into  an  instrument  that  I 
believe  to  be,  again  not  an  intent,  but 
in  effect  a  more  vindictive  one  that 
will  cause  a  great  deal  more  misery 
than  it  will  alleviate,  and  it  will  not  at 
that  point,  be  a  bill,  that  in  my  judge- 
ment, would  be  worth  salvaging  if  we 
went  to  conference. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  FTIANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  I  am  compelled  to 
agree  with  the  genaeman.  You  are 
miscounting  though;  the  gentleman  is 
saying  it  would  be  a  year  and  a  half. 
Under  the  present  committee  bill,  it 
would  be  2.5  years,  really  3,  because 
there  is  6  months  before  the  employer 
sanctions  come  in. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Pour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  So  we  will  have 
people  that  were  here,  under  the  bill 
as  it  stands,  for  a  significant  amount 
of  time,  over  3  years,  who  suddenly 
will  be  unable  to  be  employed.  I  think 
the  ideal  thing,  if  you  are  going  to 
have  legalization,  and  I  am  not  an  en- 
thusiast over  legalization.  This  has 
been  very  bothersome  to  me.  But  the 
ideal  thing  would  be  to  have  the  date 
concurrent  with  the  date  of  the  bill 
going  into  effect.  Obviously,  you 
would  have  disaster  if  you  could  not 
seal  your  borders  in  the  meantime. 

Anyway,  you  are  going  to  leave  a  res- 
ervoir of  people  who  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  work  and  who  are  physically 
here.  The  further  down  or  the  smaller 
we  can  keep  that  reservoir,  the  better 
off  we  will  be. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Let  me  just  respond  to 
that  correction.  It  is  4.5  versus  2.5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  a  very  pertinent  and 
a  very  important  statement.  Let  me 
salute  my  friend  from  Michigan,  who 
once  again,  has  in  all  the  years  that 
we  have  worked  together,  shown  his 
ability  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. 


The  gentleman's  absence  next  year 
from  our  committee  will  be  a  very  seri- 
ous loss  and  I  will,  myself,  personally 
miss  his  advice  and  counsel.  The  gen- 
tleman, despite  a  lot  of  obvious  push 
and  pull  and  emotional  discussions, 
has  suggested,  as  his  colleague  [Mr. 
Dannemeyer]  did,  even  last  week,  that 
when  you  examine  the  issue  carefully, 
when  you  examine  it  under  the  micro- 
scope of  good  faith,  it  is  inevitable  you 
must  come  to  the  conclusion,  first, 
that  any  bill  with  balance  requires  a 
legalization  section. 

Furthermore,  as  the  gentleman  has 
exactly  said,  if  you  examine  the  legal- 
ization section  further,  you  inevitably 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nearer 
the  date  is  to  enactment,  the  better 
the  thing  is  going  to  work  administra- 
tively, humanely,  and  otherwise. 

Let  me  salute  the  gentleman  once 
again  on  having  added  very  much  to 
this  debate.  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts that  we  now  have  in  the  existing 
law  a  provision  that  the  Attorney 
General,  if  a  person  has  been  here  for 
not  less  than  7  years,  has  a  right  to 
suspend  any  deportation  proceedings 
if  that  person  can  prove  that  by  taking 
him  or  her  out  of  the  United  States  it 
will  be  a  hardship  on  that  person,  or. 
it  might  be  a  hardship  on  their  family. 
Now,  if  we  could,  allow  the  Attorney 
General  and  give  him  absolute  author- 
ity, to  allow  people  to  stay  here  who 
have  been  here  not  less  than  7  years, 
under  certain  circumstances  would  it 
not  make  for  a  better  citizenry  rather 
than  just  allowing  everybody  who 
came  here  after  a  certain  period  of 
time,  to  be  given  certain  rights  of  citi- 
zenship? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No.  The  answer  is  as 
follows:  First,  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  pointed  out  this  is  not  a 
blanket  extension  of  automatic  amnes- 
ty to  everyone.  There  is  a  case-by-case 
element  here  which  does  add  to  the 
administrative  burden,  the  gentleman 
is  right.  It  is  not  his  amendment  that 
creates  an  administrative  burden,  it  is 
the  committee  acceptance  of  the 
notion  of  legalization. 

The  problem  I  have  with  what  the 
gentleman  suggests  is  that  that  is  in 
the  bill  for  exceptional  reasons;  that  is 
in  the  law.  Giving  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al that  extraordinary  power  is  meant 
to  be  used  in  exceptional  cases.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  that 
should  be  the  way  you  would  deal  with 
potentially  millions  of  people.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Attorneys  General  we 
would  have  to  have;  now  we  apparent- 
ly   have    no    Attorney    General.    We 


would  have  to  have  about  25  or  30  if 
we  went  that  way. 

The  situation  there  is  one  to  give  an 
extraordinary  power  to  alleviate  a  dif- 
ficult situation.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  way.  in  such  an  untranunelled 
form  of  discretion,  that  you  want  to 
deal  with  an  ongoing  problem  such  as 
we  have  now.  I  agree,  and  most  of  us 
in  the  subcommittee  agree,  that  some 
form  of  case-by-case  legalization  is 
there;  the  question  is  whether  we 
should  wait  2.5  years,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  corrected  me,  or 
4.5  years  for  the  cutoff  date,  and  how 
large  a  pool  of  people  who  are  not 
even  eligible  to  work  are  going  to  be  in 
this  country. 
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Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  my' own  time  I 
will  be  addressing  the  competing  inter- 
ests that  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  two-tier  is  a  more  balanced  result, 
but  I  would  like  to  just  respond  to  a 
couple  things  the  gentleman  said. 

This  amendment  does  not  create  an 
underclass.  Whatever  date  is  picked, 
there  will  be  millions  of  illegal  aliens 
in  the  United  States  who  simply  do 
not  come  forward,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  that. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  know  that,  and  that 
is  why  I  did  not  say  what  the  gentle- 
man has  corrected. 

Mr.  FISH.  But  it  is  not  the  Lungren 
group  that  created  those  here  now. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  am  going  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
What  I  said  was  that  inevitably  there 
will  be  a  line,  and  some  people  will  be 
put  in  that  position  of  being  subject  to 
the  sanctions  and  not  working. 

Mr.  FISH.  All  right. 

Mr.  FRANK.  By  picking  a  1980  date 
rather  than  a  1982  date,  I  think  we 
greatly  Increase  that  number.  So  I 
think  the  workings  of  this  amendment 
are  to  increase  by  a  substantial 
amount— no  one  knows  exactly  how 
much— the  number  of  people  who  will 
be  in  that  very  vulnerable  underclass 
situation. 

Mr.  FISH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  want  to  finish  the 
statement.  I  will  get  more  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  want  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman,  and  I  cannot. 

Mr.  FRANK.  When  the  gentleman 
gets  his  time,  he  can  do  whatever  he 
wants. 

Mr.  FISH.  All  right. 

Mr.  FRANK.  But  I  want  to  respond 
to  the  i»int,  because  the  gentleman 
misstated  my  assertion.  I  did  not  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
was  creating,  by  himself,  an  under- 
class. 


What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  effect 
of  this  amendment,  along  with  sanc- 
tions, will  be  to  make  that  underclass 
a  larger  pool  than  it  would  be.  There 
would  be  under  the  committee  bill. 
But  I  think  having  a  4% -year  period  in 
which  we  have  people's  vulnerability 
building  up  is  much  more  of  a  problem 
than  the  2%  years  and  serves  no  coun- 
tervailing purpose. 

Mr.  FISH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  on  two  occa- 
sions, the  last  being  last  fall,  the  other 
body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  voted  about  4  to 
1  in  favor  of  employer  sanctions  and 
the  two-tier  legalization  which  they 
did  not  consider  harsh  nor  punitive. 

Mr.  FRANK.  That  I  did  not  consider 
harsh  nor  punitive  or  the  Senate  did 
not? 

Mr.  FISH.  The  gentleman  character- 
ized it  as  such.  They,  by  a  margin  of  4 
to  1,  did  not  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  making  the  point  that  the 
Senate  sometimes  does  things  of 
which  I  do  not  approve.  I  will  not  dis- 
agree whatsoever.  Citing  the  fact  that 
the  other  body  has  done  something 
seems  to  me  less  persuasive  of  its  auto- 
matic rectitude  than  it  is  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  but  he  is  entitled 
to  his  opinion. 

The  fact  is  the  fact.  And  I  should 
add,  by  the  way,  that  that  makes  me 
feel  even  stronger  because  what  hap- 
pens here  is  there  is  some  difference 
between  the  two  bodies.  If  we  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  we  are  locked  into 
those  dates;  we  guarantee  that  anyone 
who  got  here  after  January  1,  1980, 
will  be  in  that  extraordinarily  vulnera- 
ble position  and,  yes,  we  will  have 
some  people  after  January  1,  1982,  but 
the  gentleman  from  California  is 
simply  expanding  by  2  years  the  pool 
of  people  in  that  position  and,  as  I 
said,  for  no  countervailing  purpose 
that  is  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  made 
the  assertion  that,  in  fact,  and  it  was 
followed  up  by  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  that  this  is  a  balanced 
approach  which  we  arrived  at;  we  tried 
to  make  sure  that  both  sides,  or  all  dif- 
ferent sides,  were  looked  at,  and  we 
had  this  very  nicely  compromised  pro- 
posal before  us  that  somehow  my 
amendment  is  upsetting. 

If  the  gentleman  will  remember,  we 
passed  out  of  subcommittee   a  date 


that  was  1981.  The  gentleman  had  the 
amendment  before  the  full  committee 
that,  I  must  .say,  passed  basically  on 
partisan  lines  that  changed  the  date  to 
where  we  are  now.  So  we  have  had 
dates  changing  ever  since  we  have 
been  involved  in  this  bill,  and  to  sug- 
gest that  one  necessarily  is  a  greater 
compromise,  with  more  thought  to  it. 
I  know  the  gentleman  does  not  believe 
that.  I  know  the  gentleman  believes 
very  sincerely  that  his  date  is  right, 
and  I  believe  very  sincerely  that  my 
date  is  right. 

Part  of  it  is  political,  I  want  to  make 
sure  we  get  a  legalization.  But  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  supported 
this  amendment  for  some  period  of 
time  before  I  even  knew  that  we  were 
going  to  have  difficulty  on  the  floor 
on  legalization. 

Mr.  FRANK.  1  understand  that,  but 

1  say  to  the  gentleman,  the  point  is 
that  time  marches  on.  A  date  that  was 
valid  a  year  ago  is  no  longer  valid,  at 
least  on  the  assumptions  that  I  have, 
which  is  that  a  big  time  lag  builds  up. 
Yes,  we  reported  out  an  earlier  date.  I 
always  thought  that  it  had  to  be  ad- 
justed, and  the  fact  is  that  when  we 
reported  out  a  1981  date,  that  was  in  a 
much  earlier  period,  the  gentleman 
and  I  both  had  expectations  that  this 
bill  might  come  up  sooner  and,  yes,  I 
think  that  requires  some  adjustment. 

So  the  fact  that  there  was  an  earlier 
date  at  a  much  earlier  period  does  not 
invalidate  my  point.  My  problem  is,  I 
still  do  not  understand  why,  other 
than  to  get  some  votes. -which  is  a  per- 
fectly valid  business  that  most  of  us 
are  in  most  of  the  time,  what  the  dif- 
ference is  between  1980  and  1982.  I 
know  what  the  difference  is  on  the 
negative  side.  The  difference  on  the 
negative  side  is,  we  have  2  more  years 
of  people  in  that  desperate  situation. 

On  the  positive  side,  I  suppose  the 
argument  is  that  a  number  of  those 
people  came  here  because  they  heard 
about  legalization.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  very  valid  point. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Yes;  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  when  I  originally 
looked  at  this.  I  thought  a  10-year 
time  was  appropriate.  Then,  for  about 

2  years,  I  settled  on  a  7-year  period  of 
time  because  it  is  consistent  with  what 
we  have  in  the  law  now,  allowing  the 
Attorney  General,  in  his  discretion,  to 
grant  suspension  of  deportation  under 
humanitarian  reasons. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  always 
had  the  7  years  in  the  law  is  that  that 
is  a  substantial  period  of  time  with 
commitment  to  the  community.  What 
we  are  now  talking  about  is  4'/^  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  has  again  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Prank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  himself 
correctly  said  t)efore  that  this  legaliza- 
tion is  unlike  anything  we  have  ever 
contemplated.  I  reject  the  analogy  to 
the  Attorney  Generals  suspension  of 
deportation.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  case- 
by-case,  individual  thing.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  analogous. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  wants 
some  kind  of  statement  of  commit- 
ment to  the  community.  These  are 
people  who  have  been  here  for  several 
years.  The  legalization  process  itself 
takes  some  time.  The  gentleman  and  I 
both  agree  that  legalization  is  not  to 
be  automatic:  there  is  to  be  some 
showing  of  concern.  I  think  that  with 
a  period  that  will  be  about  3  years,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  pointed 
out,  l)efore  it  even  starts  that  we  can 
get  that  kind  of  showing. 

I  come  back  to  being  unhappy  with. 
and  I  have  to  say  to  the  gentleman, 
when  we  are  talking  about  the  com- 
promise, obviously  this  is  not  the  only 
change.  The  Panetta  amendment  also 
greatly  disturbs  me.  I  think  what  we 
have  was  a  bill,  when  it  came  out  of 
committee,  that  tried  to  deal,  in  my 
judgment,  reasonably  unsatisfactorily 
with  all  interests,  because  in  a  bill  like 
this  we  cannot  please  everybody,  that 
has  become  much  more  heavily 
weighted  on  the  punitive  side  and  is 
no  longer,  if  this  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, a  bill  that  seems  to  me  to  have  a 
sufficient  degree  of  balance  to  be  able 
to  be  supported,  especially  since  on 
the  other  side,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out,  your  legal- 
ization date  is  already  locked  in. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  understand  the 
gentleman  says  that  times  are  differ- 
ent and  now  we  have  this.  If  we  were 
to  take  the  full  weight  of  the  gentle- 
man's argument,  then  why  does  not 
the  gentleman  have  an  amendment 
before  us  to  move  this  up  another 
year,  since  we  adopted  the  gentleman's 
amendment  in  committee  to  bring  it 
up  to  1982.  a  year  ago  in  May,  I  believe 
it  was. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Because  I  did  not.  at 
the  time,  get  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  time.  I  would  agree,  it  should 
be  earlier  on. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  we 
both  agree.  I  do  not  think  either  one 
of  us  considers  that  a  central  point.  I 
think  the  gentleman  could  go  back  to 
1979  and  I  could  go  back  to  1983. 
There  is  an  element  of  arbitrariness  in 
every  year,  but  there  is  also  indisputa- 
bly a  difference  between  our  positions. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  agree. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  has  2 
additional  years,  and  maybe  it  should 
be  4  additional  years,  or  6'/j,  but  the  2 
was  a  big  enough  difference  to  make 
the  point. 
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Chairman,  will 


Mr.   MAZZOU.   Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mrui  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  take  what 
little  bit  of  time  is  left,  let  me  once 
again  salute  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  my  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  LungrenI.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  has  had  the  great 
privilege  of  chairing  this  subcommit- 
tee for  the  last  4  years  during  which 
we  lalwred  mightily  and  yielded,  we 
think,  a  very  fine  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Prank]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Prank  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  two 
gentlemen  who  have  been  perhaps  the 
most  responsible  for  getting  us  to  this 
point,  because  they  each  represent  a 
different  spectrum  on  the  ideological 
dial,  but  they  each  have  a  devotion  to 
bringing  to  the  House  the  best  bill 
possible,  are  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, my  friend  [Mr.  Prank]. 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lungren].  my  esteemed  friend 
and  ranking  member  on  the  commit- 
tee. 

So  I  just  want  to  take  this  moment 
to  tell  the  House  and  to  tell  all  who 
have  observed  these  proceedings  that 
it  has  been  an  alisolute  pleasure  to 
work  with  these  gentlemen.  While 
they  represent  different  views,  they 
have  each  been  devoted  to  getting  a 
bill  out  there,  and  I  salute  the  both  of 
them. 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  just  want  to  add.  I  agree;  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  been  abso- 
lutely reasonable,  up  until  now. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numoer  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  favor  legalization. 

I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
pending  amendment,  which  provides  a 
two-tiered  legalization  and  sets  appro- 
priate eligibility  cut-off  dates.  What 
has  not  been  emphasized  enough  is 
that  this  amendment  is  an  attempt  to 
strike  a  fair  balance  between  compet- 
ing interests,  and  we  have  been  chal- 
lenged to  present  the  positive  side  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  intend  to  at- 
tempt to  do  that. 

Persons  who  entered  the  United 
States  prior  to  January  1,  1977,  under 
the  amendment,  may  qualify  for  per- 
manent resident  status,  and  persons 
who  entered  prior  to  January  1,  1980, 
may  qualify  for  temporary  resident 
status— a  transition  status  leading  to 
permanent  residence  after  3  years. 
Cubans  and  Haitians  who  arrived  prior 
to  January  1.  1982.  and  meet  certain 
other    conditions    also    are    covered 
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under 
sions. 

The  two-tiered  approach  of  this 
amendment  attempts  to  balance  the 
competing  equities  of  different  groups 
seeking  legal  status  in  the  United 
States.  The  amendment  has  two  major 
advantages  over  the  approach  of  H.R. 
1510.  First,  the  amendment  recognizes 
the  efficacy  of  treating  persons  with 
many  years  of  U.S.  residence  and  sig- 
nificant attachments  to  the  United 
States  differently  from  individuals 
who  arrived  in  a  more  recent  time 
period.  Second,  the  amendment  recog- 
nizes that  legalization  is  inappropriate 
for  persons  who  lack  the  significant 
ties  to  this  country  that  develop  over 
substantial  periods  of  U.S.  residence. 
The  Judiciary  Committee,  in  the  last 
Congress,  endorsed  the  two-tiered 
1977-80  approach.  The  Senate  has 
twice  endorsed  this  approach.  In  this 
Congress,  however,  the  committee  re- 
grettably rejected  that  balanced  ap- 
proach, and  by  a  narrow  margin  of  15 
to  14  adopted  a  1982  cut-off  date. 

Why  do  many  of  us  favor  a  tempo- 
rary transition  status  for  persons  who 
arrived  in  the  1977-80  period?  The 
gentleman  from  California  and  I 
pointed  out  in  our  additional  views  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  report: 

A  temporary  status  gives  an  illegal  alien 
(who  lacks  the  equities  of  long-term  U.S. 
residence)  an  opportunity  to  earn  perma- 
nent residence  through  good  conduct  during 
a  trial  period.  This  is  a  reasonable  require- 
ment for  someone  who  has  chosen  to  enter 
or  remain  in  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  our  laws. 

The  concept  of  the  two-tiered  legal- 
ization dates  back  to  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. "The  purpose  of  grant- 
ing a  temporary  status, "  President 
Carter  informed  Congress, 
is  to  preserve  a  decision  on  the  final  status  of 
these  undocumented  aliens,  until  much  more 
precise  information  about  their fciumber.  lo- 
cation, family  size  and  economic  situation 
can  be  collected  and  reviewed. 

This  amendment,  by  contrast,  treats 
temporary  residents  much  more  gener- 
ously by  offering  assurance  of  perma- 
nent residence  after  3  years  to  persons 
who  meet  minimal  requirements. 

Immediate  permanent  residence  for 
the  1977-80  group,  as  contemplated  in 
H.R.  1510,  is  unfair  to  persons  who 
have  entered  the  country  legally  and 
now  seek  to  reunify  their  families. 
This  is  because  newly  legalized  perma- 
nent residents  will  be  able  to  peti- 
tion—in competition  with  permanent 
resident  aliens  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  lawfully— for  spouses 
and  unmarried  sons  and  daughters 
under  the  second  preference.  Both 
must  compete  within  the  worldwide 
ceiling.  The  class  of  potential  new  pe- 
titioners in  the  early  years  will  be 
much  more  manageable  if  we  provide 
temporary  status  to  the  1977-80 
group. 


Bearing  in  mind  that  any  date  leaves 
people  in  an  illegal  status,  why  is  a 
1980  cutoff  date  for  legalization  pref- 
erable to  1982?  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons:  First,  a  1980  date  appropriate- 
ly excludes  persons  who  came  In  re- 
sponse to  active  discussions  of  legaliza- 
tion by  the  Select  Commission,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  congressional  com- 
mittees. Second,  a  1982  date  undoubt- 
edly embraces  many  people  who  came 
to  seek  employment  with  the  intent  to 
stay  only  temporarily.  Many  never  an- 
ticipated permanent  residence.  They 
can  be  expected  to  return  voluntarily 
to  countries  of  origin  unless  we  offer 
the  prospect  of  permanent  status. 
Third,  humanitarian  considerations 
that  underly  legalization  do  not  dic- 
tate conferral  of  legal  status  on  recent 
arrivals  who  have  not  built  up  equi- 
ties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fish 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  fourth, 
the  cost  of  public  assistance  that  has 
been  mentioned  associated  with  a 
cutoff  date  of  1982  should  give  us 
pause.  Those  costs  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  version  of  H.R.  1510  are 
approximately  double  the  figure  under 
the  pending  amendment.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  $5  billion,  and  I  am  talking 
of  public  assistance,  not  the  additional 
educational  costs  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposals  that  we 
are  considering  on  legalization  repre- 
sent a  wide  range  of  views.  The  option 
embraced  in  this  amendment  No.  46 
provides  a  substantial  legalization 
without  subjecting  us  to  the  risk  of  a 
legalization  that  is  overly  broad  and 
expensive.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California,  in  my 
view,  represents  an  appropriate  middle 
ground  that  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  embrace. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FI6H.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  lis- 
tened very  carefully  to  what  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
said.  I  am  really  interested  to  know 
where  and  how  we  are  going  to  get  the 
money  to  make  sure  that  this  process 
is  put  together  in  the  way  the  gentle- 
man described. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not  un- 
derststnd  the  question. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  WeU.  let  me  repeat  it. 

The  INS  is  going  to  need  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  implement  this  program. 

Now,  is  there  money  that  will  be  ap- 
propriated that  the  INS  needs  to  make 
sure  that  the  registering  the  two- 
tiered  system  is  in  place,  and  that 
people  will  be  able  to  come  forth,  and 
that  the  INS  will  have  the  personnel 
to  handle  this? 


Mr.  FISH,  Any  date  we  pick,  wheth- 
er it  is  one  tier  or  two  tiers,  is  going  to 
involve  enormous  administrative  costs. 
This  has  been  plarmed  and  worked  on 
and  prepared  by  the  INS.  It  was  ready 
a  year  ago,  long  before  we  had  the  bill 
on  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pish] 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fish  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
continue,  the  process  is  going  to  in- 
volve initially  voluntary  agency  store 
fronts  where  people  in  undocumented 
status  can  go  and  seek  advice  before 
going  to  see  the  man  in  uniform  to  get 
some  assurance  that  they  will  be  legal- 
ized. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  I  asked  that  question  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
is  that  from  1979  through  1981  I 
chaired  the  Census  Subcommittee,  and 
during  that  period  of  time  I  traveled 
throughout  this  country,  and  one  of 
the  areas  that  I  really  concentrated  a 
great  deal  on  was  the  Catholic 
Church.  I  went  to  the  churches  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country,  in  the 
Southwest,  in  the  Far  West,  and  up 
here  in  the  Northeast,  and  I  met  with 
a  group  of  archbishops  in  a  town  just 
north  of  Miami  to  discuss  their  in- 
volvement in  the  question  of  the 
census  and  to  get  the  people  involved. 

I  did  everything  humanly  possible 
with  the  church  to  try  to  make  them 
understand  that  everything  we  did  was 
confidential,  and  the  church  had  a 
problem  with  it.  They  were  reluctant 
to  get  involved.  They  were  concerned 
with  the  question  of  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Japamese  at  the  outset  of  World 
War  II.  They  were  concerned  that 
some  of  the  census  tracks  they  had 
heard  about  had  been  taken,  and  that 
that  is  how  they  obtained  the  names 
of  these  people. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  I 
guess,  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  is  that  there  is  no  way 
we  are  going  to  have  a  legalization, 
whether  it  is  1  tier,  2  tiers,  5  tiers,  or 
10  tiers,  without  the  help  of  the 
groups  the  gentleman  described  very 
well,  and  in  particular,  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Now,  1  would  venture  to  say  that  at 
this  particular  moment  in  history  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  may  be  some 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  They  are  not  going  to  go  to  a 
person  sitting  at  a  desk  at  26  Federal 
Plaza  in  New  York;  they  will  go  to  the 
church. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pish] 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Garcia,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pish  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  just 
to  finish  my  point,  it  seems  to  me  that 
while  we  are  talking  about  all  of  this, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
help  that  these  people  are  going  to 
need  if  we  want  their  help,  and  that  is 
financial  help.  If  we  are  going  to  regis- 
ter people,  those  community-based 
groups  and  organizations  are  going  to 
need  the  financing. 

Whatever  we  have  talked  about 
here,  it  seems  to  me,  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
I  just  see  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
these  groups  we  are  going  to  need  to 
help  us.  It  seems  to  me,  bearing  upon 
the  Lungren  amendment,  that  if  we 
just  had  a  flat  1982  cutoff  date,  that,  I 
think,  would  be  the  appropriate  way 
to  go,  because  I  think  in  many  in- 
stances there  are  many  people  who  are 
being  hurt  badly  by  employer  sanc- 
tions and  who  are  being  stripped  of  a 
great  deal  of  dignity,  and  the  least  we 
can  come  out  of  this  with  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  in  the  history  of  this 
bill  is  to  at  least  have  a  1982  cutoff 
date,  which  everybody  can  understand, 
which  is  simple,  and  which  people 
would  not  be  afraid  to  administer. 

D  1420 

Mr.  FISH.  If  I  could  regain  my  time, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  I 
think  wanted  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  N.ew  York. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  Let  me 
just  make  a  couple  brief  points. 

I  salute  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Garcia]  for  having  been 
very  active  in  the  debate  and  having 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
some  very  important  points  that  we 
must  consider. 

One  of  the  points  the  gentleman  has 
just  brought  up  is  the  fact  that  the 
Catholic  Church  and  other  churches 
would  have  to  play  a  part,  and  that  is 
true.  To  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  my  trusted  helpmate  in  this 
effort,  he  knows  that  in  the  bill  we 
provide  that  there  be  an  expanded 
outresMjh  involving  labor  unions  and 
churches.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  we 
can  even  have  other  organizations  in- 
volved in  this  first  outreach. 

Second,  I  would  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  if  he  would  read 
page  92  of  the  committee  print  at  line 
22  in  which  we  say  that  all  the  records 
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Involved  in  this  application  process  are 
private,  they  are  secure,  they  are  not 
available  to  the  Immigration  Service 
in  order  to  perhaps  establish  a  paper 
trail  to  the  undocumented.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  this  is  no  facade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Fish  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Last,  I  think,  just  to  remind  the 
House  perhaps,  on  Friday  last  we 
adopted  two  amendments  by  agree- 
ment in  which  we  extend  the  applica- 
tion period  to  18  months  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  people  really  can 
come  forward,  make  it  easier  for  them. 
Last,  but  not  least,  we  also  adopted 
an  amendment  which  changes  the  idea 
of  the  continuity  of  continuous  resi- 
dency. We  accept  the  fact  that  there 
may  be  incidental  minor  inconsequen- 
tial breaks  in  this  continuity  and  that 
would  not  disqualify  people  from  es- 
tablishing when  they  have  been  here. 
So  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  many  of  his  con- 
cerns which  arose  from  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  Census  Committee  have 
been  dealt  with  by  this  committee  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a 
yes  vote  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legalization  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  1510  as  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  to  urge  re- 
jection of  amendments  that  would 
strike  legalization  from  the  bill  or 
dilute  the  formula  of  the  committee 
bilL 

1  have  supported  some  form  of  legal- 
ization since  1975.  l)ecause  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  fair  functioning  of  the  em- 
ployer-sanctions provisions  in  the  bill. 
I  support  the  legalization  terms  now  in 
H.R.  1510  because  they  provide  for  a 
decent,  just,  and  humane  resolution  of 
a  long-festering  condition  that  leaves 
decent  human  beings  existing  in  a  cal- 
lous world  of  indignity  and  exploita- 
tion. 

If  we  do  not  preserve  the  legaliza- 
tion formula  in  the  committee  bill,  we 
will  be  condemning  unknown  millions 
of  hard-working,  law-abiding  people— 
and  their  children— to  an  inhumane 
existence,  with  the  constant  dread  of 
discovery  and  the  protection  of  our 
laws  denied  them. 

When  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  was  first  introduced  in 
early  1982,  it  proposed  a  two-tiered  le- 
galization using  the  dates  of  1978  and 
1980  set  forth  in  one  of  the  amend- 
ments we  will  soon  take  up.  If  this 


amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  we 
will  have  failed  to  move  the  legaliza- 
tion cutoff  to  coincide  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  and  will,  in  fact,  have 
gone  backward  from  where  we  were  in 
1982. 

These  amendments  basically  say 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  allowing 
the  United  States  to  be  a  nation  in 
which  some  people  enjoy  the  full  pro- 
tections of  our  laws,  and  some  do  not. 
I  simply  cannot  accept  that  proposi- 
tion. It  is  unfair;  it  is  unequal,  and  it  is 
impractical. 

It  is  unfair  and  unequal,  because  it 
treats  one  class  of  people  in  two  differ- 
ent ways:  Allowing  some  to  assert 
their  legal  rights  and  participate 
openly  in  our  society,  while  forcing 
others  to  live  in  the  back  alleys  of  soci- 
ety. And  it  is  impractical,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  track  down,  round  up 
and  deport  2  or  3  million  people. 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw] 
changes  the  date  from  1982  to  1980. 
While  less  onerous  than  the  two-tier 
approach,  the  1980  date  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  negating  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  legalization  program:  to 
reach  as  many  people  as  possible  in 
fairness  and  equity,  within  the  bounds 
of  administrative  practicality. 

Mr.  McCoixuMs  amendment  would 
strike  the  legalization  program  entire- 
ly. If  this  were  to  t>e  done,  the  evils  of 
the  status  quo  would  be  perpetuated, 
dooming  untold  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  to  continuing 
lives  of  fear  and  abuse. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  estab- 
lished the  1982  cutoff  date  after  many 
months  of  study  and  hearings.  The 
committee  chose  the  1982  date,  be- 
cause it  would  be  current  but  would 
not  cover  any  aliens  who,  upon  hear- 
ing of  pending  legislation,  would  make 
a  mad  rush  across  the  border  to  bene- 
fit from  it. 

Legalization  serves  two  purposes.  It 
brings  the  subrosa  undocumented  pop- 
ulation of  our  country  out  of  the  shad- 
ows and  lets  them  live  as  free  human 
beings,  no  longer  afraid  to  send  their 
children  to  schools,  to  register  and 
vote,  to  collect  from  a  social  security 
system  to  which  they  contribute,  to 
get  refunds  on  the  tax  dollars  they 
have  paid,  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
freedoms  that  this  Nation  offers  to 
lawful  members  of  its  society. 

The  second  purpose  of  legalization  is 
to  put  our  mistakes  behind  us  by  ad- 
mitting that  we  have  done  a  poor  job 
in  preventing  illegal  immigration  and 
by  resolving  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  so 
that  the  Immigration  Service  can  con- 
centrate on  stopping  future  illegal  im- 
migration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  very  deeply 
about  this:  We  have  spent  a  long  time 
grappling  with  this  issue:  By  adhering 
to  the  1982  cutoff  date,  we  will  strike  a 
blow  for  humanity  and  decency.  We 
will  enable  this  underground  popula- 


tion to  live  indignity  and  become  pro- 
ductive, participating  members  of  our 
society.  These  people  are  for  the  most 
part  an  asset— not  a  burden— to  this 
great  Nation.  They  are  people  who 
own  homes,  pay  taxes,  have  children, 
and  enrich  our  communities. 

Our  committee  drafted  the  legaliza- 
tion provision  with  great  care  and  de- 
liberation. I  feel  very  strongly  that 
these  provisions  best  conform  to  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation  program 
and  that  they  will  redress  injustice 
and  promote  good  will  in  our  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  believe  that  the  proponent  of 
this  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  is  certainly  well  inten- 
tioned  and  I  know  that  he  has  worked 
very,  very  diligently  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  concern  to  pass  this  bill.  I  am 
sure  he  recognizes  that  a  balance  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  pass  the  immigra- 
tion reform  control  bill.  Certainly,  the 
bill  should  contain  both  employer 
sanctions  which  we  have  now  adopted, 
and— in  order  to  ensure  that  the  bill  is 
balanced— legalization. 

There  is  an  undocumented  society 
that  lives  here.  It  is  presently  a  society 
composed  of  decent  people  who  come 
here  for  only  one  reason:  to  find  work 
so  they  could  provide  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  They  have  been 
working  diligently,  paying  taxes  and, 
indeed,  have  become  part  of  our  socie- 
ty, except  that  they  are  a  shadow  part 
of  that  society. 

Do  we  not  want  to  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  be  not  only  productive, 
but  to  come  forward  and  to  live  a 
decent  life,  to  live  as  other  members  of 
society  live? 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  sug- 
gested that  many  of  these  individuals 
who  have  come  here  since  1980  may 
have  come  to  work  only  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  of  time,  to  stay  here  only 
temporarily.  If  that  be  the  case,  then 
those  individuals  will  not  come  for- 
ward if  we  adopt  the  provision  that  is 
in  the  committee  bill  which  would 
have  a  cutoff  date  of  1982  and  which 
would  not  make  them  eligible  until  5 
years  later  for  any  of  the  benefits,  but 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
tually have  permanent  resident  status. 
I  believe  the  question  of  cost  which 
is  a  factor  has  to  be  weighed  against 
the  question  of  the  cost  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  from  1980  to  1982  are 
here,  who  would  no  longer  be  permit- 
ted to  work  in  new  jobs  because  of  the 
sanctions  provisions  that  we  now  have 
adopted. 

I  think  that  we  would  be  doing  not 
only  a  disservice  to  ourselves,  but  we 
would  be  acting  inconsistently  with 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  and  that 
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is  to  recognize  a  fact  of  life,  that  these 
people  are  here  and  we  ought  to  come 
as  close  as  we  can  to  the  current  date, 
allowing  for  the  greatest  number  to  be 
given  this  opportunity  to  become 
legal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  worked  on  this 
legislation  for  a  great  period  of  time. 
Without  legalization,  there  can  be  no 
immigration  reform  bill,  but  beyond 
that,  there  is  a  case  of  being  realistic 
and  recognizing  these  facts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rodino 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Without  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  that  we  do  not  only 
a  disservice  to  ourselves,  as  I  said,  but 
we  are  really  being  unrealistic.  We  are 
not  recognizing  that  we  would  be  leav- 
ing the  undocumented  who  have  come 
in  from  1980  up  to  1982  In  limbo. 

I  do  not  know  whether  those  individ- 
uals who  came  in  from  1978  to  1980, 
and  who  would  be  given  temporary 
resident  status  believe  it  is  going  to  be 
worth  their  while  to  come  forward.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  answer  to  that 
question  might  be,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  post-1982  people  like  their  prede- 
cessors, are  presently  engaged  in  em- 
ployment, have  paid  into  income  taxes 
and  have  done  whatever  they  possibly 
can  to  show  they  are  part  of  this  socie- 
ty. We  should  not  now  cut  them  off 
and  say  that  they  will  now  belong  to  a 
class  that  is  in  legal  limbo. 

I  think  that  this  House  caiuiot  and 
should  not  act  in  this  maimer,  and 
should  have  the  bill  that  is  before  us 
and  its  provision  of  a  1982  cutoff  date 
adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point, 
since  he  addressed  a  question  that  I  do 
not  believe  Is  rhetorical? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California, 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  What  I  would  say  to 
those  people  is  this,  "You  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  earn  permanent 
legal  status  in  this  Nation." 

We  are  not  granting  blanket  amnes- 
ty. We  are  setting  a  carefully  drawn 
program  In  which  we  feel  that  you 
have  to  show  that  you  have  a  commit- 
ment, a  long-term  commitment  to  this 
country,  in  order  to  receive  the  fruits 
or  the  benefits  of  this  society.  That  Is 
what  I  would  say  to  them. 

Mr.  RODINO.  It  Is  well  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  state  that,  but  I  think  the 
message  that  is  going  to  be  given  to 
those  people  now  if  we  were  to  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  Is  to 
say  that  those  people  have  yet  an- 
other road  to  go  down  and  again  you 
are  going  to  be  putting  obstacles  in 
their  path. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rodino 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

D  1430 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Let  me  salute  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee 
on  an  absolutely  eloquent  statement 
in  behalf  of  the  correct  proposition, 
and  that  is  that  a  bill  without  legaliza- 
tion is  no  bill  at  all,  suid  that  the 
House  formula,  the  formula  that  is  in 
the  committee  bill,  is  a  superior  for- 
mula to  the  good  faith  offering  of  my 
friend  from  California. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  to 
all  those  who  are  here  today  and  ob- 
serving these  proceedings,  is  the  one 
person  In  this  Nation  who  understands 
this  whole  area  of  the  law  better,  and 
he  Is  the  one  who  can  actually  give  us 
the  guidance  we  need  to  craft  what  we 
hope  to  be  the  genuine,  humane,  and 
decent  immigration  reform. 

So  I  salute  the  gentleman  on  his 
many  years  of  hard  work.  I  salute  him 
on  bringing  us  to  this  point,  and  I 
thank  him  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

If  we  are  to  regain  control  of  our 
borders.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  finish  the  amendment  process  on 
this  bill— that  we  pass  it  and  send  it  to 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

Although  I  have  an  amendment 
coming  up  later  to  strike  the  legaliza- 
tion section,  and  strongly  urge  you  to 
vote  with  me  on  it,  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  Lungren  amendment  as  it 
Improves  the  bill  and  it  w  juld  be  much 
better  to  have  the  Lungren  legaliza- 
tion structure  in  place  should  my 
amendment  fail. 

Now  let's  look  at  what's  wrong  with 
amnesty  and  why  the  American  people 
want  it  stricken  from  this  bill  and  why 
the  majority  of  this  body  should  vote 
to  delete  it  altogether. 

First  of  all,  granting  legal  status  to 
millions  who  were  here  on  January  1, 
1982,  or  Jsmuary  1,  1980.  as  in  the 
Lungren  amendment,  either  one, 
would  be  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  mill- 
lions  who  have  stood  in  line  around 
the  world  for  years  waiting  to  come  to 
this  country  legally.  We  have  been 
taking  in  on  the  average  somewhere 
between  450,000  and  500,000  Immi- 
grants legally  each  year  for  the  past 
few  years,  plus  refugees.  There  are 
anjrwhere  from  3  to  12  million  illegals 
who  could  come  forward  in  1  year  and 
gain  a  status  leading  to  citizenship  if 
the  legalization  provisions  remain. 
That  is  just  not  right.  It  Is  a  reward  to 
lawbreakers  and  is  very  unfair  to  those 
who  have  stood  in  line  for  their  oppor- 
tunity to  come  legally. 


Second,  the  passage  of  the  immigra- 
tion bill  with  the  amnesty  provisions 
in  it  will  be  a  magnet  that  will  encour- 
age thousands,  possibly  millions  more, 
to  come  across  our  borders  in  the  hope 
that  they  can  fake  thier  way  and  fool 
the  authorities  with  fraudulent  docu- 
ments in  order  to  qualify  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  or  in  the  belief 
that  once  we  have  given  this  one-shot 
amnesty,  we  will  give  it  again  in  a  few 
years,  as  has  happened  numerous 
times  in  the  past.  This  new  magnet 
will  draw  others  across  the  border;  it 
will  neuter  the  employer  sanctions 
provisions  of  this  bill  which  are  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  magnet  of  jobs 
and  the  economic  rewards  that  pull 
people  here. 

Additionally,  the  legalization  provi- 
sions will  distort  the  existing  balance 
in  our  immigration  laws.  Some  coun- 
ties in  regions  of  the  world  from  which 
most  of  the  illegals  have  come  will 
have  placed  far,  far  more  than  their 
proportional  share  would  normally 
allow  into  the  stream  of  immigrants 
programmed  to  become  American  citi- 
zens. This  not  only  means  a  dramatic 
change  in  our  historical  patterns  and 
mix  of  immigration  to  our  country, 
but  it  also  means  a  great  potential 
future  distortion  in  these  patterns  as 
those  who  are  grandfathered  in  by  the 
legalization  provisions  become  citizens 
and  thereby  automatically  make  many 
relatives  eligible  under  our  present 
preference  system  in  the  legal  immi- 
gration laws.  This  multiplier  effeqt 
could  be  enormous. 

Lastly,  there  is  an  undeterminable 
expense  to  American  taxpayers  in- 
volved in  any  amnesty  program.  Not 
only  are  there  millions  of  dollars  of  at- 
tendant costs  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram, there  are  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  to  be  spent  by  local.  State, 
and  Federal  taxpayers  as  additional 
burdens  on  social  services  and  educa- 
tional systems  come  about  when  legal- 
ization is  in  effect. 

For  all  of  these  reason:;,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  quite  wrong  to  pass  the  legal- 
ization provisions  of  this  bill.  Without 
these  provisions,  the  bill  will  still  ac- 
complish the  goals  of  immigration 
control.  In  fact,  in  the  earlier  efforts 
to  regain  control  of  our  borders  in 
1971  and  1972,  bills  passed  this  House 
incorporating  employer  sanctions 
without  any  mention  of  legalization  or 
amnesty.  The  problems  are  the  same 
today— they  are  just  worse  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  add  a  bad  provision  to  a 
good  bill  in  the  name  of  getting  some 
imagined  consensus  to  pass  a  bill. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that 
there  will  be  some  mass  deportation  of 
illegals  and  their  families  if  we  strike 
the  legalization  provisions.  That  just 
isn't  so.  The  INS  does  not  have  the 
manpower  or  the  capability  of  any 
such  massive  roundup.  Things  would 
go  on  just  as  they  are  now  with  occa- 
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sional  raids  where  illegals  are  working 
and  over  a  period  of  time,  as  employer 
sanctions  took  effect,  there  would  be  a 
gradual  movement  back  across  the 
border  by  those  who  are  no  longer 
able  to  get  work  in  this  country.  Some 
would  stay,  and  some  would  be  appre- 
hended, but  there  would  be  no  more 
disruption  and  no  more  arrests  than 
we've  been  having  all  along,  and  over  a 
period  of  time  there  would  be  much 
less 

It  should  be  noted  that  even  if  my 
amendment  to  strike  legalization 
passes,  there  is  a  safety  net  in  this  bill 
for  those  who  have  been  residing  in 
the  United  States  continuously  since 
on  or  before  January  1.  1973.  This  is 
the  so-called  registry  date.  If  an  illegal 
has  been  here  continuously  since  Jan- 
uary 1.  1973,  the  Attorney  General,  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  could  legalize  that 
alien  by  granting  permanent  residence 
status.  Since  this  date  is  10  or  12  years 
back,  it  does  not  pose  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems that  the  current  dates  in  this  bill 
for  legalization  do.  The  current  regis- 
try date  is  1948,  and  the  last  time  that 
was  updated  was  19  years  ago.  Obvi- 
ously, too  much  time  has  passed  since 
we  have  advanced  the  registry  date, 
and  this  needs  to  be  reviewed  and  up- 
dated periodically,  and  I  would  sup- 
port efforts  to  provide  for  this. 

Please  make  no  mistake— I  am 
speaking  for  the  Lungren  amendment 
only  as  insurance  if  my  amendment  to 
strike  should  fail.  Lungren  provides 
for  a  two-tiered  system,  but  the 
bottom  line  is  that  the  amnesty  date 
would  be  January  1,  1980.  Under  the 
bill  as  it  now  reads,  its  January  1, 
1982,  and  the  same  January  1.  1982 
date  would  exist  if  the  Wright  amend- 
ment were  to  be  adopted;  1980  is  pref- 
erable to  1982,  but  what  we  really 
should  do  is  strike  legalization  alto- 
gether and  go  with  the  registry  date  of 
January  1,  1973  that  is  in  the  bill.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Lungren  amendment,  against  the 
Wright  amendment,  and  later  to  strike 
all  of  the  legalization  provisions  by 
voting  for  the  McCollum  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCol- 
lum] has  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  McCol- 
■  LOM  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
most  diligent  workers  in  his  4  years  in 
Congress,  all  4  of  which  were  spent  on 
this  subcommittee.  The  gentleman  has 
impressed  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky not  only  with  respect  to  your 
knowledge  of  the  law  but  with  your 
willingness  to  work.  I  would  therefore 
ask  my  friend,  whose  amendment  to 
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strike,  of  course,  I  very  seriously 
oppose,  if  the  gentleman,  as  he  has 
done  all  the  way  through  in  this  proc- 
ess, would  the  gentleman  still  support 
the  bill  in  the  event  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California's  amendment 
were  voted  down,  and  the  gentleman's 
amendment  were  not  supported? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  it  is  my  judgment  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  employer 
sanctions  and  the  adjudication  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  are  so  important  that 
no  matter  what  happens  to  the  legal- 
ization provision,  whether  the  amend- 
ments are  all  stricken  down,  whether 
my  amendment  passes,  whether  the 
Lungren  amendment  passes,  however 

the  form  goes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCol- 
lum] has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  McCollum 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  We  should  pass 
this  bill.  It  is  too  important  a  bill  to  let 
die  here  and  I  urge.  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues who  have  strong  feelings  on 
both  sides,  to  listen  to  that  kind  of 
logic  because  this  bill,  the  guts  of  this 
bill,  the  employer  sanctions  and  the 
adjudication  provisions,  are  absolutely 
essential  to  regain  control  of  our  bor- 
ders. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  salute  the  gentle- 
man on  a  wonderfully  eloquent  state- 
ment. The  gentleman  has  again,  as  he 
has  shown  through  his  4  years,  each 
year  of  which  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment has  been  offered  and  defeated  in 
the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  continues  to 
offer  to  the  House  and  to  the  country 
a  willingness  to  try  to  work  out  the 
best  of  a  very  difficult  subject.  Let  me 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  hope  all  who 
are  here  and  those  who  are  observing 
the  proceedings  recognize  what  my 
friend  has  said.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
position  for  the  gentleman  to  reach. 
He  has  reached  it  through  intellectual 
honesty  and  through  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  and  courage,  and  I 
thank  him  for  that  and  I  hope  that  all 
the  Members  will,  despite  what  hap- 
pens on  these  amendments,  will  sup- 
port the  committee  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  guess  I  want  to  say.  to 
reiterate  from  my  standpoint,  the  guts 
of  this  bill  will  be  lying  all  over  the 
floor  if  this  amendment  passes.  I  am 
afraid  I  will  not  be  able  to  support  it 
and  I  may  have  to  even  give  back  one 
of  my  salutes  to  my  distinguished 
chairman,  which  I  will  regret. 
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But  I  just  wanted  to  stress  the  point, 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  hon- 
esty, he  is  speaking  for  the  Lungren 
amendment  from  the  standpoint  of 
someone  who  is  against  the  whole  le- 
galization process.  From  that  stand- 
point it  makes  sense,  if  you  are  not  for 
legalization,  then  you  are  for  less  le- 
galization than  we  have  got.  But  if  you 
support  the  concept  of  legalization, 
the  1980  date  is  an  illogical  one. 

So  I  appreciate  the  honesty  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida;  he  is  against 
the  whole  concept;  he  will  take  half  le- 
galization rather  than  have  the  whole 
thing,  but  he  really  would  rather  have 
nothing  at  all.  And  I  think  he  has  put 
it  in  the  best  possible  perspective. 
I  yield  back. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  If  I  might  take 
back  my  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact 
is  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  done  an  admirable  job  on 
the  subcommittee  up  to  this  point;  he 
is  dead  wrong  about  his  concern  about 
voting  for  this  bill— whatever  happens 
on  legalization.  We  have  got  a  good 
bill,  we  need  to  vote  for  it,  whatever 
happens.  I  happen  to  believe  that  le- 
galization is  wrong,  it  should  not  be  in 
here,  and  as  a  matter  of  principle  I  am 
moving  to  strike  it. 

The  gentleman  ought  to  express  his 
views,  but  I  hope  that  whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  legalization  votes,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will 
join  me  in  voting  for  final  passage  of 
this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCol- 
lum] has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCol- 
lum was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  But  it  is  absolute- 
ly essential  that  we  get  the  employer 
sanctions  provisions  in  this  bill.  It  is 
nonsense  to  say  that  the  legalization 
provisions  are  essential  to  the  work- 
ings of  this  bill  for  balance.  Balance  in 
this  bill  comes  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  employer  sanctions  and  adjudica- 
tions provisions  and  will  only  come  if 
we  strike  legalization  and  allow  the 
currently  existing,  balanced  immigra- 
tion laws  of  our  country  to  work  in  the 
right  proportions  that  historically  we 
have  had  in  this  country.  It  is  essen- 
tial for  this  bill  to  maintain  legaliza- 
tion and  in  fact  it  is  wrong  and  unjust 
to  keep  it.  And  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that  he  personally 
cannot  support  the  bill  if  we  take  it 
out. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
have  to  concede  that  the  gentleman  is 
my  superior  at  contortion  and  gymnas- 
tics. Maybe  he  can  balance  on  one 
arm,  but  I  caruiot.  even  in  my  present 


new  figure.  To  have  sanctions  and  no 
legalization  is  to  say  to  several  million 
people  in  this  country:  "You  are  here 
illegally  and  you  cannot  work." 

And  the  gentleman  agrees  we  cannot 
physically  remove  them,  he  is  not  ad- 
vocating that.  So  what  we  are  really 
saying  is,  "You  are  here  illegally  and 
you  cannot  work  and  over  the  next  5 
or  6  year*  we  will  wait  for  you  to  trick- 
le out  of  here." 

I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
any  society  to  create  such  a  class.  The 
first  time  in  American  history  that  I 
can  think  of  we  have  people  to  whom 
we  say,  "We  understand  you  are  not 
here  legally,  we  understand  we  carmot 
get  rid  of  you.  Therefore  what  we  are 
going  to  do  is  make  sure  that  you 
cannot  earn  an  honest  living." 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  the  gentleman  should  know  full 
well  that  regardless  of  what  amend- 
ments are  adopted,  whether  legaliza- 
tion remains  as  it  is  now  or  not,  there 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  illegals  in  this 
country  and  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  them  trickling  out.  So  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  degree. 

Mr.  FRANK.  We  make  our  living  on 
matters  of  degree. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Keeping  my  time, 
it  is  a  question  of  what  kind  of  magnet 
we  are  going  to  have,  what  kind  of  a 
slap  in  the  face  to  those  who  have 
been  waiting  in  line  to  come  here  le- 
gally and  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  make  our  laws  stand  up  and  mean 
what  we  say  or  are  going  to  reward 
lawbreakers. 

I  think  the  gentleman  on  that  par- 
ticular point  is  again,  as  I  said  earlier, 
dead  wrong.  We  need  to  have  the  le- 
galization provisions  stricken.  I  do 
urge,  though,  a  vote  for  the  Lungren 
amendment,  a  "no"  on  the  Wright 
amendment  when  it  comes  up  and 
then  a  vote  for  my  amendment  to 
strike  legalization,  and  put  some  com- 
monsense,  fairness,  and  responsibility 
back  into  this  bill  and  allow  us  to  go  to 
conference  with  employer  sanctions 
and  adjudications. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

If  those  who  are  listening  to  this 
debate  think  they  are  confused,  how 
do  you  think  the  poor  illegal  alien  who 
is  trying  to  figure  out  whether  he  can 
get  in  on  the  amnesty  provisions  of 
this  particular  amendment  is  going  to 
come  out? 

Let  me  try  to  put  this  in  a  little  per- 
spective. I  have  been  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  now  for  almost  14  years.  I 
was  on  the  Immigration  Subcommittee 
the  very  first  time  I  was  here.  I  went 
with  Chairman  Rodino,  then  chairing 
it,  to  the  Mexican  border;  we  held 
hearings  in  Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso, 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and  we  talked 
to  aliens  in  detention  camps  who  were 
waiting  to  be  shipped  back  to  their 
countries  of  origin. 


And  I  have  voted  for  a  pure  employ- 
er sanctions  bill  twice  in  this  House. 
And  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Florida 
[Mr.  McCollum],  that  it  failed,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  that  it  failed  was 
because  we  had  not  taken  into  account 
the  other  side  of  the  equation,  that  is 
dealing  with  the  situation  of  the  mil- 
lions of  illegal  aliens  who  are  already 
here. 

Now  I  also  happen  to  think  that  if 
we  just  take  a  legalistic  approach  and 
think  that  any  statute  is  going  to  solve 
the  problem  of  illegal  immigration  in 
this  country,  we  are  kidding  ourselves. 
Until  and  unless  we  can  help  our  good 
neighbors  to  the  south  of  the  border 
get  their  economies  to  the  point  where 
their  people  can  find  work  in  their 
own  countries,  we  are  going  to  contin- 
ue to  have  illegal  immigration  from 
that  area.  If  there  aren't  jobs  in 
Mexico  and  their  population  continues 
to  expand,  as  it  will,  then  more  and 
more  people  will  be  in  dire  poverty. 
We  are  going  to  have  more  and  more 
illegal  immigration  into  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  any  legislation  we 
enact. 

And  if  you  know  anything  about  the 
border  down  there  and  how  rugged  it 
is,  you  will  know  that  there  is  no  way 
that  you  can  physically  keep  them 
out. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  get  our  inmii- 
gration  problem  under  control,  to  the 
extent  that  that  is  possible  through 
legislation.  And  the  two  keys  to  this 
are:  First,  employer  sanctions;  and 
second,  legalization  for  those  who  are 
already  here. 

Now  this  is  not  just  a  humanitarian 
gesture:  though  indeed  it  is  a  humani- 
tarian act.  Illegal  aliens,  because  they 
fear  discovery  of  their  status,  will  not 
go  to  the  law  enforcement  authorities 
when  they  are  not  being  given  stand- 
ard wages.  They  will  not  go  to  law  en- 
forcement authorities  when  they  are 
working  in  Inhumane  conditions  or 
when  their  housing  is  substandard  or 
when  they  are  being  abused  in  other 
ways.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  correct 
these  inhumane  conditions,  but  we 
also  owe  it  to  our  own  citizens.  This 
situation  is  dragging  down  our  entire 
set  of  laws  dealing  with  the  conditions 
under  which  labor  works  in  this  coun- 
try, and  driving  down  wages. 

Moreover,  this  festering  situation  is 
undermining  our  immigration  laws 
and  respect  for  law  generally.  So  we 
must  get  a  handle  on  it,  and  that  re- 
quires that  we  maximize,  not  mini- 
mize, the  number  of  illegal  aliens  who 
can  come  forward  and  declare  them- 
selves and  feel  at  long  last  that  the 
fear  of  being  discovered  has  been 
lifted  from  them.  If,  as  I  believe,  legal- 
ization is  important,  then  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing  is  making  it  possible 
to  bring  the  maximum  number  of  ille- 
gal aliens  under  this  umbrella. 

Obviously  you  cannot  make  it  the 
current  date  of  enactment,  whatever 


that  may  be,  because  you  may  encour- 
age more  immigration.  But  I  tell  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  have  been 
down  to  the  border,  and  I  was  there  as 
recently  as  last  weekend,  there  is  no 
way  that  the  cut-off  date  is  going  to 
make  an  awful  lot  of  difference,  in 
terms  of  encouraging  additional  illegal 
immigration.  Many  Mexicans,  for  ex- 
ample, feel  that  it  is  a  right,  which 
they  have  been  exercising  for  genera- 
tions, to  simply  walk  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  is  very  easy  to  do.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  have  to  have  a  cutoff  at 
some  time  in  the  past.  But  there  is  no 
sense  and  no  logic  at  all,  I  submit,  put- 
ting it  as  far  in  the  past  as  1977. 

And  there  is  no  sense  and  no  logic  in 
having  a  more  complicated  system.  It 
is  complicated  enough  even  under  the 
committee's  bill.  I  submit  to  you  that 
the  committee's  bill  is  about  as  far  as 
we  ought  to  go  and  that  the  idea  of  a 
two-tier  system  and  pushing  that  date 
farther  in  the  past  just  does  not  make 
any  sense.  So  I  strongly  support  the 
committee's  bill  and  I  oppose  the  Lun- 
gren amendment. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  and  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California— for  offering  it. 

This  amendment  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  a  State 
that  because  of  its  location,  is  particu- 
lary  susceptible  to  whatever  decision 
the  House  makes  today  on  the  serious 
issue  of  legalization. 

I  firmly  believe  that  to  grant  amnes- 
ty to  those  who  have  resided  here  ille- 
gally before  January  1,  1982,  would  be 
a  tragedy. 

Such  a  decision  flies  in  the  face  of 
those  who  have  waited  for  years  to  im- 
migrate to  this  country  legally. 

And  it  will  make  a  mockery  out  of 
our  immigration  policy. 

If  the  House  retains  the  blanket  am- 
nesty provision  now  in  the  bill,  I  would 
have  to  say  to  those  who  are  waiting 
to  immigrate  to  this  country  through 
legal  channels,  "Sorry,  you  lose,  you 
should  have  sneaked  through  the  bor- 
ders, falsified  your  papers,  and  kept  a 
low  profile." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many 
aliens  who  have  made  investments  in 
this  country  and  who  have  obeyed  our 
immigration  laws. 

While  they  are  waiting  to  be  granted 
permanent  resident  status  under  the 
present  quota  system,  these  people 
come  to  this  country  each  year  on 
their  visitor's  visa  and  then  return  to 
their  homeland  when  their  visas 
expire. 

"To  grant  amnesty  to  others  whose 
visas  have  expired  or  who  never  had 
visas,  but  they  managed  to  stay  in  this 
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country  and  avoid  detection,  is  a  slap 
in  the  (ace  to  those  who  have  careful- 
ly obeyed  our  immigration  laws. 

And  what  do  you  think  will  happen 
if  we  grant  this  blanket  amnesty? 

The  same  thing  we  saw  happen 
during  the  Mariel  boatlift. 

You  and  I  know  that  INS  is  already 
so  overworked  and  understaffed  that 
there  is  no  way  this  agency  can  proc- 
ess all  of  the  millions  of  new  appli- 
cants under  this  bill— even  with  the 
support  of  volunteer  organizations. 

Those  aliens  who  have  carefully  fol- 
lowed our  immigration  laws  and  who 
now  have  paperwork  in  the  mill  will 
suffer. 

INS  will  turn  its  attention  to  those 
massive  numbers  of  new  applicants 
under  the  amnesty  provision  and  put 
the  other  work  now  in  process  on  the 
back  burner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  day  casework- 
ers in  my  district  offices  receive  calls 
from  illegals  asking  for  information. 

The  common  question  being,  of 
course,  "How  soon  do  you  think  it  will 
take  them  to  catch  up  with  me?" 

Clearly  there  awe  illegals  wailing  and 
hoping  that  Congress  will  be  deceived 
into  thinking  that  we  can  only  resolve 
the  problem  we  have  with  millions  of 
illegal  aliens  here  in  this  country  by 
granting  them  amnesty. 

And  believe  me  these  illegal  aliens 
know  our  immigration  laws  better 
than  we  do. 

They  know  how  to  work  the  system 
so  to  speak. 

Once  here  they  find  sympathetic 
community  groups  such  as  churches 
and  local  volunteer  organizations. 

Sooner  or  later  they  give  every  ap- 
pearance of  l>eing  here  legally. 
Mr.  Chairman,  illegal  is  illegal. 
And  I  pose  this  question  to  my  col- 
leagues. "Is  Congress  prepared  to  take 
a  stand  against  those  who  deliberately 
violate  our  laws?" 

Those  who  prey  upon  our  sense  of 
sympathy  and  humaneness? 

Or.  are  we  going  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  let  our  borders  disintegrate 
and  all  semblance  of  control  disap- 
pear? 

The  crash  amnesty  program  in  the 
House  bill  is  far  too  generous  and  un 
dermines  our  legal  system. 

Why  do  we  feel  we  owe  automatic 
privileges  to  those  millions  of  people 
who  blantantly  break  our  immigration 
laws? 

I  say  we  should  restore  some  respect 
and  discipline  to  the  legalization  proc- 
ess. 

Therefore  I  support  the  gentleman 
from  California's  amendment  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

C  1450 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
that  people  have  broken  the  law.  They 
have  crossed  the  borders  and  entered 
into  our  country  without  the  neces- 
sary papers,  without  waiting  in  line. 

But  I  think  the  overwhelming 
reason  for  their  coming  in  is  hunger.  I 
do  not  know  if  the  gentleman  has  ever 
been  hungry.  I  think  that  hunger 
places  the  thought  processes  in  a  to- 
tally different  direction.  When  you  are 
hungry,  you  feel  that  you  must  do  ev- 
erything you  can  to  curb  that  hunger. 
You  have  to  find  a  job.  And  yet.  if  you 
cannot  find  a  job  where  you  are.  you 
may  try  to  go  some  where  you  think 
you  can  get  a  job. 

You  cannot  fault  people  who  are 
hungry  for  trying  to  feed  themselves.  I 
think  some  of  those  persons  who  the 
gentleman  describes— and  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  gentleman  is  wrong, 
did  arrive  here  illegally,  but  they  also 
arrived  here  hungry.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis] 
has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Florida,  that  politically.  I  know 
it  is  easier  to  go  with  the  Lungren 
amendment  than  with  the  1981  date. 

But  I  hope  that  my  colleague  under- 
stands that  so  many  of  these  people 
came  here  only  for  one  reason— to 
build  a  decent  life  for  themselves. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  If  I  may  re- 
claim my  time.  I  sympathize  with  the 
gentleman.  Yes.  I  have  been  hungry 
and  I  have  been  without  shoes  and  I— 
like  a  lot  of  other  Members  in  this 
Chamber— but  I  also  recognize,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  statement,  there  are 
people  who  have  been  standing  in 
lines,  doing  the  legal  thing  to  come 
into  this  country  like  our  ancestors  did 
and  why  should  we  say  to  them.  "You 
were  wrong.  You  should  have  been  il- 
legal." That  is  what  I  am  stating. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further.  I  am  not  going  to 
quarrel  with  what  the  gentleman  says, 
because  what  he  says  may  very  well  be 
true. 

But  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
understand  that  many  of  the.se  people 
who  have  come  here  have  very  little 
education,  they  really  don't  under- 
stand what  a  law  is;  they  don't  under- 
stand that  you  must  get  a  visa.  Not  all 
of  them,  but  most  of  them.  You 
cannot  fault  people  for  simply  trying 
to  feed  themselves. 

I  know  that  if  I  were  hungry  I  could 
conceive  that  I  might  break  the  law. 
And  if  my  children  were  hungry  I 
would  probably  be  even  more  inclined 
to  break  the  law.  I  wouldn't  want  my 
children  to  be  without  food.  That  is  all 


that  so  many  of  these  people  wanted 
to  do. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  noticed  the  gentleman  mentioned 
illegal  is  illegal.  I  think  as  we  proceed 
and  look  for  solutions  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  gentleman  in  a  short  collo- 
quy. If  his  view  prevails  and  the 
McCollum  amendment  passes,  it  seems 
that  there  are  three  choices  for  that 
shadow  underclass. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  If  I  may  re- 
claim my  time,  I  believe  we  are  talking 
about  the  Lungren  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis] 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Richardson 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Three  things 
could  happen  with  that  shadow  under- 
class that  is  here  for  3V2  years. 

One.  there  could  be  mass  deporta- 
tion. Now.  I  think  resources  and  objec- 
tives of  the  INS  indicate  that  this  is 
probably  not  feasible,  although  per- 
haps the  gentleman  feels  it  might  be. 
Second,  they  are  not  going  to  leave 
voluntarily,  a  lot  of  these  that  will  see 
the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  passing  on 
television  and  try  to  figure  out  wheth- 
er they  qualify  or  not. 

The  third  option  is  the  status  quo. 
The  status  quo  is  what  we  have  right 
now  and  I  think  the  gentleman  should 
recognize  that  the  reason  that  we  have 
many  in  this  country  in  the  status 
they  are  is  because  we  have  had  no 
policy.  We  have  had  no  immigration 
policy. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  to  the 
gentleman,  does  he  know  the  statistics 
about  the  contributions  that  many  of 
these  undocumented  workers  have  had 
in  this  country  in  terms  of  job  cre- 
ation, paying  their  taxes,  the  low 
amount  that  the  Government  pays 
them  in  welfare  services,  and  Social 
Security.  The  high  amount  that  they 
pay  into  Social  Security.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman know  that  undocumented 
workers.  77  percent  of  them,  pay  into 
the  Social  Security  system? 

The  gentleman  is  talking  about  ille- 
gals being  illegal.  But  there  are  men 
and  women  who  have  come  into  this 
country  that  are  contributing  to  socie- 
ty, that  are  parts  of  their  communi- 
ties—I can  think  right  in  the  gentle- 
man's own  State  of  Florida,  in  Little 
Havana,  a  vibrant  growing  community 
of  young  people  that  want  to  be  part 
of  this  country  and  they  are  patriotic. 
Should  we  treat  them  as  illegals? 
Should  we  deport  them?  What  is  it 
that  the  gentleman  suggests  we  do? 
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Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  If  I  may  re- 
claim my  time,  the  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  do  need  a  legalization 
policy  and  that  is  what  I  was  under 
the  impression  we  were  working  on 
here  today.  But  illegal  is  illegal.  And 
when  illegals  are  taking  Jobs  and  posi- 
tions away  from  my  constituents 
where  they  cannot  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  pay  Social  Security,  then  I 
have  to  be  concerned  about  it. 

This  gentleman  should  also  be  con- 
cerned about  that  as  well. 

We  do  have  a  problem.  We  do  need 
some  sort  of  legalization  policy,  but 
certainly  not  a  blanket  amnesty  like 
we  are  speaking  about  in  this  particu- 
lar amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It  has  been  a  very  interesting  discus- 
sion. 

I  would  just  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man, as  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  LuitGREN]  has  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions, this  is  really  not  a  blanket  am- 
nesty. This  is  a  case-by-case  adjudica- 
tion of  whether  or  not  you  entered 
here  by  such  a  date,  whether  or  not 
you  are  excludable,  that  is  whether 
you  have  had  perhaps  a  criminal 
record  or  you  have  had  a  record  of 
persecution. 

So,  really,  and  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man, and  it  is  a  very  important  topic 
to  his  home  State,  but  I  would  Just  say 
that  this  is  a  case-by-case  careful  adju- 
dication program  of  legalization  and 
not,  again  with  all  respect,  a  program 
of  blanket  amnesty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis] 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  as  I  was  going  to  say. 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  were  im- 
portuned at  different  stages  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  bill  over  the  4  years 
to,  in  fact,  adopt  a  blanket  amnesty 
program. 

Well,  we  resisted  that  blandishment 
and  that  siren  song  in  favor  of  this 
case-by-case  approach. 

So,  we  may  differ  on  the  offering  of 
the  gentleman  from  California.  We 
may  differ  on  the  offering  of  my 
friend  from  Florida,  your  colleague 
[Mr.  McCoixuM].  But  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  this  does  not  wave  a  wand 
and  everybody's  past  is  forgiven.  Ev- 
erybody will  be  examined  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  happen  to 
agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, but  I  must  state  this.  It 
may  not  be  a  blanket,  but  it  certainly 
is  a  large  cover. 
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You  are  talking  about  1  or  2  million 
illegal  aliens  to  be  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  But  then  when  you  go  to  the 
1982  figure,  you  are  talking  about  sev- 
eral million.  That  is  a  lot  of  illegals. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  A  few  minutes  ago 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  en- 
gaging you,  was  talking  about  what 
would  happen,  what  will  happen 
whether  we  pass  the  Lungren  amend- 
ment or  the  McCollum  amendment,  or 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  all  of  the 
people  we  do  not  take  in  under  this 
who  are  illegal,  whatever  happens 
today. 

I  think  the  clear  fact  is,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, that  nobody  is  going  to  deport 
them.  That  is  not  going  to  happen. 
But  what  is  so  terrible  about  a  large 
portion  of  them  going  back  across  the 
border  voluntarily  when  they  do  not 
have  jobs?  I  think  that  is  what  is  going 
to  happen.  That  is  why  they  came 
here  in  the  first  place,  and  that  is 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  most  of 
them  over  a  period  of  time. 

And.  second,  if  they  do  not  go  back— 
we  are  always  going  to  have  some  who 
do  not— there  is  not  going  to  be  a  very 
high  percentage  apprehended.  They 
are  going  to  ultimately  find  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  meeting  some 
grandfather  position,  but  at  least  it 
will  be  a  long  enough  way  that  wheth- 
er it  is  Lungren— and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  long  enough,  personally,  but  some 
Members  do— or  McCollum,  back  in 
1973.  with  a  registry  date  updated 
some  time  in  the  near  future,  that 
they  will  be  able  to  come  in  under  it. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  the  argument 
should  be  on  that  basis  of  how  terrible 
is  it.  Actually,  it  is  good  for  them. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  So  the  gentle- 
man is  telling  me  that,  once  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  passes,  those  who  are  created 
in  this  shadow  underclass,  which  I  will 
state  is  my  view— it  is  not  the  gentle- 
man's view— what  you  are  saying  is 
that  these  men  and  women,  after 
being  in  this 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis] 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Richardson  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  That  these  men 
and  women,  once  this  bill  passes  and 
we  create,  say,  the  Lungren  amend- 
ment, are  going  to  voluntarily  return 
back  to  their  country? 


Is  the  gentleman  telling  me  that  this 
is  what  is  going  to  happen  after  years 
of  working  and  having  roots  in  this 
country  and  establishing  themselves 
as  part  of  the  American  work  force?  Is 
the  gentleman  telling  me  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  voluntary  exodus? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Not  of  everyone.  I 
am  telling  you  that  a  large  number 
will,  because  a  large  number  of  them, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  earlier  in 
debate,  are  not  here  with  years  of  es- 
tablished roots  but  come  and  go  across 
the  border,  as  this  gentleman  has 
seen,  and  I  am  sure  that  gentleman 
has.  on  a  yearly  basis,  or  maybe  earli- 
er. They  have  family  ties  back  in 
Mexico  or  in  other  countries.  They 
only  come  here  to  earn  money.  They 
will  be  able  to  have  a  chance  to  come 
here  legally  if  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
bill  passes  without  legalization  under  a 
temporary  worker  program  or  under 
an  H-2  program,  whatever  is  finally 
crafted  in  conference,  and  they  will 
have  no  reason  or  excuse  to  stay  here. 

Now.  ultimately,  I  think  there  will 
be  a  few  who  do.  But  the  vast  majori- 
ty, yes,  this  gentleman  is  telling  you. 
have  every  reason  to  go  back  or  get 
into  the  legal  process  in  some  fashion, 
which  is  where  we  should  have  them 
all  along. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  would  suggest 
that  what  they  might  do.  since  we 
have  also  passed  the  Panetta  amend- 
ment and  you  will  see  many  going 
back,  and  then  perhaps  reapplying 
under  the  Panetta  amendment,  since 
what  we  seem  to  be  doing  is  a  bit  con- 
tradictory. The  two  gentleman  tell  me 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  preserve 
American  jobs.  Yes;  we  want  to  do 
that,  and  that  should  be  a  goal.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
that  when  I  believe  both  gentlemen 
supported  the  Panetta  amendment 
which  imports  close  to  half  a  million 
guest  workers  into  this  country.  I 
mean  is  not  what  we  are  doing  a  bit 
contradictory? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  think  there  is  a  real  prob- 
lem on  the  employment  question  here 
that  has  not  been  discussed  at  all  in 
this  debate,  and  that  real  problem  cen- 
ters around  what  happens  if  we  grant 
legalization,  we  then  have  a  lot  of 
workers  who  are  now  in  lesser  em- 
ployed jobs  who  get  lower  pay,  who 
are  going  to  probably  move  into  the 
higher  paying  markets.  They  will  be 
squeezing  out  more  American  workers. 
If  we  look  at  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis] 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis]  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  will 
object,  after  this,  for  another  exten- 
sion of  time.  The  speaker  in  the  well 
has  been  in  the  well  for  practically 
half  an  hour,  and  I  think  it  might  be 
interesting  for  others  to  make  their 
points  of  view  clear  to  the  House. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  under  his  reserva- 
tion? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Would  my  friend 
who  joined  me  here  in  this  place  in 
1971  perhaps  consider  withholding  his 
objection?  An  important  debate  is 
taking  place,  which  not  only  deals 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  but  also 
deals  with  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
McCollum]  and  all  of  the  other  offer- 
ings. 

I  think  really  we  are  taking  time,  but 
I  think  we  are  in  effect  establishing 
the  whole  question  of  legalization. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  been 
there  perhaps  not  even  10  minutes. 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  not 
standing  up  to  speak.  So  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  might  consider 
withholding  his  objection. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  just  simply  say  that  I  will  obvious- 
ly yield  to  the  wishes  of  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  just  think  there  are  others  of 
us  who  would  like  to  talk  about  other 
aspects  of  this  bill,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  do  it  under  this  form  of  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  continue  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  The  gentleman 
was  yielding  to  me  to  make  a  point 
that  I  would  like  to  make  about  em- 
ployment. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  allow  the  legal 
ization  provision  to  go  through  and  we 
legalize  several  million  illegals  right 
now,  there  is  going  to  be  a  multiplier 
effect  take  place  very  quickly.  We 
have  no  ceiling  or  quota  for  immediate 
family  relatives.  They  are  immediate- 
ly, once  they  become  citizens  down  the 
road,  and  after  permanent  residence 
alien  status  is  complied  with,  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  bring  in  a  lot  of 
other  people.  And,  as  a  consequence  of 
that,  there  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous 
pressure  on  jobs  in  this  country.  So  I 
think  those  who  are  concerned  about 
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jobs  ought  to  be  concerned  about  that 
fact. 

May  I  make  one  additional  point  on 
the  gentleman's  time?  If  these  folks  go 
back,  in  addition  to  being  able  to  possi- 
bly come  in  under  Panetta-Morrison 
amendment  to  do  temporary  work, 
they  might  get  visa  numbers  and  come 
in  legally,  like  anybody  else.  And  plu.s 
if  they  have  l)een  here  for  7  years, 
even,  they  could  get  suspensions  of  de- 
portation based  on  extreme  hardship. 
And  if  they  have  been  here  long 
enough,  they  will  get  caught  in  the 
registry  dates  in  the  bill,  which  ought 
to  be  moved  up  periodically. 

So.  there  are  a  lot  of  escape  valves.  I 
think  the  concern  over  what  happens 
with  people  if  we  do  not  pass  legaliza- 
tion or  if  we  shorten  or  lengthen  the 
time  is  sadly  mistaken  and  misplaced. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
good  statement,  and  we  should  sup- 
port the  Lungren  amendment,  as  well 
as  ultimately  the  McCollum  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

In  responding  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  on  the  Panetta 
amendment,  yes,  I  did,  but  you  are 
comparing  apples  with  oranges,  be- 
cause those  people  under  the  Panetta 
amendment  must  come  into  this  coun- 
try with  visas.  When  their  visas  are  ex- 
pired, then  they  must  return  to  their 
home  countries. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Lungren  amendment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  dif- 
ferent things  that  are  disturbing  about 
this  amendment.  First  of  all.  the  two- 
tier  legalization  process  creates  a  dif- 
ferent class,  two  classes  within  the  le- 
galization program. 

May  I  be  the  first  to  suggest  that 
there  may  be  something  inherently 
discriminatory  that  will  serve  as  a  dis- 
incentive for  the  undocumented  to 
come  forward  and  participate  in  a  le- 
galization program  of  this  nature. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  we  will  be 
able  to  ostracize,  segregate,  and  harass 
one  small  segment  of  that  population 
that  is  now  created  by  this  amend- 
ment. I  find  it  most  unacceptable  and 
hope  that  it  will  be  very,  very  careful- 
ly rejected. 

The  second  consideration  is  that  the 
two-tier  system  of  legalization  dimin- 
ishes the  number  of  people  who  are 
going  to  be  legalized.  And  I  cannot 
help  suspect  that  that  might  be  one  of 
the  objectives  of  the  two-tier  program. 
With  all  candor,  we  now  have  figures 
from  a  couple  of  our  agencies  that  sug- 
gest that  that  might  happen. 

The  INS  itself  has  estimated  that 
under  the  two-tier  system  only  38  per- 
cent of  the  current  undocumented 
population  would  be  eligible  for  legal- 
ization, 38  percent. 


Now,  in  addition  to  that,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  estimat- 
ed only  60  percent  of  those  eligible 
will  ever  actually  seek  to  be  legalized. 
What  does  that  mean?  That  about  23 
percent  of  the  current  undocumented 
population  will  actually  apply. 

It  is  also  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  in  all  of  the  countries  which  have 
had  legalization  programs,  fewer  per- 
sons have  applied  for  legalization  than 
were  expected. 

So  notwithstanding  the  wave  and 
hoards  of  people  coming  forward  for 
legalization,  I  think  that  there  will  be 
a  great  disincentive,  more  particularly 
with  a  two-tiered  legalization  program. 

Now.  we  have  heard  constantly  here 
reference  to  immigrants  and  aliens 
who  know  the  immigration  law  better 
than  we  do.  Well,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]  may 
be  more  correct  when  he  said  that 
anybody  who  thought  they  knew  the 
law  is  certainly  fairly  confused  about 
the  legalization  program  as  it  exists 
now. 

And,  finally.  I  think  there  is  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  on  our  hands, 
and  maybe  that  is  not  wanted,  maybe 
some  do  not  care,  maybe  we  will  leave 
it  to  the  future  for  it  to  work  itself 
out.  But  let  us  just  face  it,  how  do  we 
know  that  INS  is  capable  and  effective 
and  willing  to  operate  with  a  two-tier 
program? 

But  more  importantly,  how  do  we 
know  that  Congress  is  willing  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  that  is  going  to 
be  necessary  to  effectuate  a  two-tier 
program? 

If  anybody  can  suggest  to  me.  now 
that  we  are  in  the  era  of  cost  cutting 
and  budget  balancing  and  Reaganizing 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  that  we  are 
now  at  this  point  going  to  be  able  to 
come  forward  with  a  stupendous  sum 
of  money.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
happen.  And  the  result  will  be  that 
only  a  fraction  of  those  who  thought 
they  would  be  covered  under  the  one 
humane  part  of  the  program,  will  find 
that  it  was  a  hoax,  that  it  does  not 
work. 

D  1510 

I  am  beginning  to  think  that  the  le- 
galization program,  with  its  many 
qualifications  and  restrictions,  we  un- 
derstand that  there  are  about  33 
grounds  for  exclusion  right  now.  is 
never  going  to  work.  I  have  sincere 
doubts  about  the  two-tier  program, 
and  I  am  led  to  remind  myself  of  the 
debate  last  year  in  which  I  objected  to 
someone  talking  about  how  sanctions 
and  legalization  go  together  like  love 
and  marriage.  I  thought  that  was  the 
world's  worst  analogy. 

Now  I  am  being  told  that  we  do  not 
even  need  the  legalization  program; 
that  we  are  going  to  do  a  balancing  act 
without  any  legalization  program  at 


all,  or  better  yet,  with  a  two-tier  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  1  am  going  to  have  to  remind 
the  Members  now  that  the  labor 
movement  has  regained  consciousness 
in  the  United  States  and  they  have 
now  come  out  against  this  bill.  They 
do  not  like  it.  and  I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
either. 

Mr.  McKINNEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  remiss  for 
me  to  talk  publicly  on  this  bill  for  the 
first  time  without  congratulating  both 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  an  incredible  job  well  done. 
It  is  with  a  deep  amount  of  sadness, 
really,  that  I  stand  up  to  oppose  very 
strongly,  the  particular  amendments 
people  desire  to  put  on  the  provision 
dealing  with  "amnesty"  in  1982. 

I  have  listened  to  what  I  have  called 
the  California-Texas-Florida  debate 
for  quite  some  time,  and  I  am  very 
aware  of  the  problems  those  States 
have.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
in  the  Northeast  can  express  some 
concerns  about  what  is  happening  to 
the  illegal  aliens  in  our  industrial 
cities. 

One  of  the  biggest  mockeries,  and  I 
have  heard  the  term  "biggest  mock- 
ery" used  quite  often,  is  quite  frankly 
to  so  distract  the  INS  that  they 
cannot  in  any  fashion,  because  of  the 
illegal  alien  problem,  service  those 
who  are  waiting  legally.  If  you  go  into 
almost  any  immigration  office  in  any 
big  city  in  this  country,  you  will  find 
petitions,  citizenship  applications,  and 
labor  certifications,  running  at  least  a 
year  to  a  year  and  a  half  behind,  be- 
cause the  Immigration  Service  is  in 
fact  understaffed  and  underbudgeted. 

It  is  a  mockery,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, when  I  have  to  turn  to  someone 
who  is  a  constituent  and  say.  "No, 
your  family  member,  even  though 
processed  and  even  though  acknowl- 
edged and  even  though  granted  caimot 
get  in  for  another  1V4  years  because 
the  agency  is  totally  distracted  with 
the  illegal  immigrant  issue." 

Now  let  us  talk  about  this  illegal  im- 
migrant. That  is  the  second  mockery. 
The  illegal  immigrant  is  not  taking 
Federal  funds  except  perhaps  in  a  few 
mistaken  cases.  He  is  not  on  the  public 
dole;  he  is  not  filling  up  the  soup 
kitchen.  What  the  illegal  immigrant  in 
the  northeastern  city,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, is  going  through  is  working  in 
unsafe  conditions;  working  below  the 
minimum  wage;  getting  no  protection 
under  the  law  for  health  insurance  or 
anything  else.  God  help  the  illegal  im- 
migrant workers  who  are  hurt  on  the 
job  because,  that  is  when  we  will  find 
out  that  they  are  illegal  and  start  to 
move  for  deportation. 

That  is  a  mockery  of  what  this  coun- 
try stands  for.  We  have  a  problem.  We 
caiuiot  solve  the  problem  as  it  exists 


today,  so  let  us  face  up  to  this  reality. 
Let  us  in  fact  pick  the  date  of  1982;  get 
that  problem  behind  us.  Good  God.  let 
us  not  clutter  up  our  inunigration  of- 
fices with  a  two-tier  system.  We  abso- 
lutely cannot  handle  what  we  now 
have. 

Let  us  take  the  focus  of  the  Immi- 
gration Service  and  put  it  where  it  be- 
longs, on  stopping  illegal  entry,  in- 
stead of  encumbering  INS  even  with  a 
tiered  system.  Where  are  we  going  to 
get  the  personnel  even  if  we  triple  the 
budget,  and  I  have  looked  at  it,  to 
double  certify?  First  we  would  need  to 
certify  on  a  temporary  resident  basis 
and  then  we  would  certify  on  a  long- 
term  basis.  This  would  be  certifying  a 
great  many  people  twice  in  a  long  and 
involved  process.  This  is  not  "amnes- 
ty." it  is  not  even  legalization— this  is 
certification  under  scrutiny. 

Now  look,  most  of  these  immigrants 
are  here  working.  You  know,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  comball,  but  what  hap- 
pened to  our  belief  in  that  monument 
in  New  York  Harbor  and  what  it  says? 
These  people  are  working.  Go  into  the 
cities  such  as  New  York,  go  into 
Boston,  go  into  Bridgeport;  I  will  show 
them  to  you.  I  will  show  them  to  you 
sewing  blouses  at  $3  an  hour,  10  hours 
a  day.  Not  the  sweatshops  of  the  old 
days,  but  not  an  awful  lot  better. 

These  are  people  that  will  contrib- 
ute to  our  society,  facts  show  that. 
The  immigrant  who  is  at  the  low  end 
of  the  entry-level  job  situation  is  by 
far  the  least  likely  to  go  onto  public 
assistance.  No  matter  how  bad  things 
are  for  him  here,  they  are  invariably 
far  better  than  they  were  for  him 
there. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  job.  Let  us 
recognize  our  problem.  The  committee 
has  done  a  good  job;  it  has  faced  the 
issue.  Let  us  not  play  nonsense  games 
with  human  lives,  and  that  is  what 
you  are  talking  about.  Human  lives 
that,  except  for  the  calendar,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  were  my  grandparents 
and  yours. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  pending  amendment.  I  think  we 
need  to  remember,  and  be  reminded 
every  now  and  then  during  this 
debate,  that  there  is  a  procedure,  and 
there  has  been  a  procedure  in  effect 
for  many  years,  since  1929  referred  to 
in  a  shorthand  manner  as  the  registry 
date  provision,  whereby  the  status  of 
inmiigrants  can  be  regularized  by  the 
Attorney  General  through  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service, 
and  that  in  the  last  Congress,  in  that 
version  of  this  legislation,  the  registry 
date  provision  was  updated  to  1973  as 
a  beginning  of  a  period  of  time  of 
living  in  the  United  States,  which 
would  entitle  people  to  go  to  the  INS 
and  make  a  showing  that  they  had  ties 
in  the  United  States  and  intended  to 


stay  here  and  were  of  good  behavior 
and  so  on. 

They  would  get  an  artificial  entry 
date  that  would,  in  effect,  legalize 
them.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  it  is  an 
amnesty-type  of  provision.  It  has  been 
in  the  law  for  many  years.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  it,  we  know  how  to  oper- 
ate with  it,  the  only  question  might  be 
should  that  registry  date  be  moved  up 
to  a  date  subsequent  to  1973,  of 
course. 

We  are  now  talking  basically  about  a 
similar  process  moved  up  to  some  very 
recent  date;  1982,  1980,  whatever  it 
might  be.  I  believe  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  is 
pending  is  the  appropriate  way  to  deal 
with  this  matter.  I  will  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  McCollum].  if  it  is  of- 
fered at  a  later  time,  to  strike  the  le- 
galization provision  altogether  if  we 
cannot  get  this  more  reasonable  ap- 
proach adopted. 

I  would  urge  the  support  of  the 
amendment. 

D  1520 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  just 
stated  points  out  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  I  have  been  trying 
to  state  for  the  last  couple  of  hours, 
particularly  to  the  proponents  of  the 
1982  date:  We  are  advocating  a  middle 
ground.  There  are  those  who  do  not 
want  any  date.  There  are  those  who 
want  a  registry  date  of  1 1  years  ago. 

That  is  why  we  have  adopted  our  po- 
sition, which  we  think  is  a  middle 
ground. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  read  a  letter  dated  June  19  from 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  addressed  to  me: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Washington.  DC,  June  19,  1984. 
Hon.  Hamilton  Pish,  Jr.. 
Ranking  Minority  Member.   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ham:  I  am  writing  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  your  active  participa- 
tion in  the  House  immigration  reform 
debate  and  to  seek  your  support  for  an  im- 
portant amendment.  As  you  know,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  strongly  committed  to  the 
enactment  of  reform  legislation  to  address 
the  twin  realities  of  substantially  uncon- 
trolled illegal  immigration  and  the  existence 
of  a  sizable  and  potentially  exploitable 
shadow  population  in  this  country.  Already 
the  House  is  on  record  for  enforceable  sanc- 
tions to  remove  the  economic  incentive  for 
illegal  immigration  and  now  the  issue  is 
whether  to  include  a  legalization  program 
and.  if  so,  what  its  terms  should  be. 

As  a  threshold  matter,  it  is  the  Adminis- 
tration's firm  belief  that  a  rational  legaliza- 
tion program  is  an  integral  part  of  this  im- 
portant reform  effort.  We  have  neither  the 
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resources  not  the  desire  to  effect  mass  de- 
portations. A  fair  legalization  program  is 
the  only  humane  and  practical  response  to 
the  existence  of  millions  of  illegal  aliens  in 
this  country.  Such  a  legalization  program  is 
also  consistent  with  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. Long  term  illegal  aliens  are  the  ones 
most  likely  to  use  all  available  administra- 
tive and  judicial  avenues  to  resist  removal, 
diverting  important  enforcement  resources 
at  precisely  the  time  our  priority  should  be 
effective  implementation  of  employer  sanc- 
tions. 

However,  the  rationale  for  legalization  is 
not  to  give  legal  status  to  all  illegal  aliens. 
Rather,  legal  status  should  only  be  granted 
to  those  who  have  demonstrated  a  commit- 
ment to  this  country  by  their  long  term  con- 
tinuous residence  as  self-sufficient,  contrib- 
uting members  of  their  communities.  Ex- 
tending the  legalization  date  to  January  I. 
1982  as  the  House  bill  now  provides  would 
bestow  the  benefits  of  permanent  resident 
status  (including  the  right  to  petition  for 
the  admission  of  family  members  and  to 
apply  for  citizenship  after  5  years)  substan 
tially  before  the  requisite  attacnment  to 
this  country  has  been  demonstrated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kindness] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Continuing  to  quote  the  letter  from 
the  Attorney  General: 

To  remedy  this  defeat,  the  Administration 
urges  support  for  Congressman  Lungrens 
amendment  restoring  the  two-tier'  1977/ 
1980  legalization  program  originally  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill.  Under  that  ap 
proach  only  aliens  who  have  continuously 
resided  in  the  U.S.  since  before  January  1. 
1977  would  l>e  immediately  eligible  for  E>er 
manent  residence  status.  Those  who  entered 
after  that  date  but  t>efore  January  1.  1980 
would  first  receive  temporary  resident 
status  and,  after  three  years  as  productive 
members  of  their  communities,  permanent 
residency.  Due  to  their  uniQi:e  status,  legal- 
ization for  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants 
would  be  available  up  to  January  1,  1982. 

Legalization  is  a  critical  element  of  com- 
prehensive reform  legislation.  At  the  same 
time,  legalization  is  an  extraordinary  bene- 
fit which  must  not  be  conferred  lightly  The 
gradual  adjustment  to  full  legal  status  pro- 
posed by  the  Lungren  amendment  appropri 
ately  ensures  that  our  original  basis  for  le- 
galization—demonstrated commitment  to 
this  country— is  honored. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  if  I  could, 
when  he  read  the  letter  from  the  At- 
torney General  coming  out  for  a  legal- 
ization date  of  1980  and  not  1982. 
when  President  Reagan,  at  his  press 
conference  last  week,  came  out  tempo- 
rarily for  the  1982  date,  was  it  that  he 
had  not  yet  heard  from  the  Attorney 
General,  was  the  letter  too  long  for 


the  President  to  get  it  all  the  way 
through,  or  was  I  mistaken  in  assum- 
ing that  this  is  one  of  those  occasions 
on  which  the  President  might  have 
known  what  he  was  talking  at)out? 

Will  the  gentleman  explain  how  the 
President  happened  temporarily  to 
agree  with  us.  and  then  got  reversed? 

One  further  question:  Does  the  At- 
torney General  intend  to  reverse  the 
Presi(jent  on  any  other  matters  con- 
cerning this  issue? 

Mr,  LUNGREN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  then 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  distinguished  Latin 
professor  of  mine  in  high  school  used 
to  say  that  a  slip  of  the  tongue  is  not  a 
slip  of  the  mind.  That  was  obviously  a 
slip  of  the  tongue. 

The  important  point  was  that  the 
President  four-sc|uare  stood  behind 
the  idea  of  a  legalization  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness] 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Frank  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kindness  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  contin- 
ue to  yield,  in  fact,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  knows  very  well, 
this  has  been  the  consistent  position 
of  the  administration  all  along.  This  is 
no  change,  in  fact,  in  their  position  in 
the  Senate  or  their  position  which 
they  supported  before  our  committee 
last  year.  In  fact.  I  thought  the  signifi- 
cant point  that  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  that  he  believes  that  legaliza- 
tion is  important  as  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive bill,  but  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  has  never  been  a  position 
taken  by  the  administration  that  1982 
would  be  the  proper  date. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  can 
always  be  trusted  to  introduce  a  note 
of  levity,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  some- 
times, but  it  was  a  slip.  The  President 
does  support  legalization,  and  a 
number  of  us  asked  him  to  bring  it  up 
and  make  that  point  during  his  press 
conference.  He  simply  hit  the  wrong 
date. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  go  back  to 
the  point  that  this  very  committee 
that  brings  up  the  1982  date  today 
proposed  exactly  the  dates  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lungren] 
when  we  considered  this  the  last  time 
on  the  floor. 


Mr.  FRANK.  Two  years  earlier. 

Mr.  FISH.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  we 
had  the  1977-80  dates,  so  once  again, 
we  are  in  the  middle  between  those 
who  want  either  no  legalization  or 
only  updated  registry  and  those  who 
would  like  1982— and  I  am  sure  some 
of  my  colleagues  would  like  1984  or 
even  1985. 

But  this  is  the  amendment  that 
really  does  the  job  without  being 
overly  broad  and  being  an  actual  en- 
ticement to  people  who  have  not  even 
anticipated  this. 

Mr.  FRANK,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  KINDNESS.  I  will  yield  for  a 
constructive  contribution  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
decline  the  credit  that  said  I  intro- 
duced a  note  of  levity,  I  do  not  write 
Ronald  Reagan's  material:  I  only  read 
it. 

The  point  is.  and  I  want  to  make  one 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York 

Mr,  KINDNESS,  I  am  still  trying  to 
figure  out  if  I  am  going  to  reclaim  my 
time  on  that  one, 

Mr,  FRANK,  I  want  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Yes,  it 
is  true  that  2  years  ago  we  had  a  date 
that  was  2  years  earlier,  I  would 
simply  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  it  being  2  years 
later,  it  seemed  to  us  appropriate  that 
the  date  be  2  years  later.  We  are 
simply  trying  to  adjust  the  date  be- 
cause we  do  not  think  it  makes  sense 
to  have  this  pool. 

I  would  just  concede  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  he  is  in  the 
middle,  but  he  is  in  the  middle,  it 
seems  to  me.  between  the  intellectual- 
ly consistent  position  and  one  that  is 
opposed  to  legalization  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemam  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kindness] 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kindness  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  for 
yielding  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  on 
this  very  floor  in  the  well  last  week, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  com- 
mended the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  having  the  courage  to  say 
was  for  an  amnesty  program,  a  legal- 
ization program,  I  think  it  was  a  con- 
structive statement.  I  am  sure  it  took 
courage  on  his  part.  I  am  sure  there 


was  much 
saying  it. 

My  only  thought  is:  Legalization  is 
not  just  the  formula  of  the  gentleman 
from  California.  He  feels  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  that  formula  as  "legaliza- 
tion." We  on  this  side  may  feel  just  as 
strongly  that  1982  or  1981  is  "legaliza- 
tion." 

My  only  thought  is.  the  President 
has  made  a  very  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  debate.  I  would  hope  that 
even  in  the  event  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  voted  down  that  every- 
body suggest  to  themselves  that  with- 
out legaliaation  of  some  kind,  the  bill 
is  not  balanced  and,  therefore,  support 
the  bill  and  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  to  strike 
that  balancing  part. 

Mr.  HANC3.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  legaliza- 
tion provisions  in  this  bill  and  I  oppose 
this  amendment  and  all  others  except 
the  McCollum  amendment  which  I 
support. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
legalization  is  an  explosive  issue.  I 
speak  from  personal  experience.  But  I 
guarantee  you  this:  That  no  one  who 
casts  a  vote  in  this  chamber  on  this 
issue  can  walk  away  without  thinking 
that  his  or  her  vote  will  not  be  scruti- 
nized by  the  constituents  back  home. 
If  you  have  an  opponent  with  an  IQ 
above  40,  they  are  going  to  point  it 
out.  I  just  hope  you  are  all  confident 
enough  of  where  your  people  stand  on 
the  issue  because  I  believe  that  many 
of  my  colleagues,  as  deep  thinkers  as 
you  all  may  be,  are  not  aware  of  the 
true  proportions  of  the  alien  problem 
that  exists  in  the  United  States. 

Those  from  the  Midwest,  New  Eng- 
land, Northwest  and  Plains  States  do 
not  experience  the  problem  as  do  the 
border  States  which  must  deal  with  it 
on  a  daily  basis.  It  is  all  fine  and  well 
that  you  decry  the  situation  but  the 
reality  is  that  you  do  not  know  the  ef- 
fects of  the  problem  first  hand.  For 
example,  over  1  million  aliens  were 
caught  on  our  borders  last  year  trying 
to  cross  it  illegally.  You  can  offer  this 
amnesty  program  as  a  cure-all  along 
with  a  complicated  system  of  employer 
sanctions  that  will  be  well  nigh  impos- 
sible to  enforce  and  that  will  bring 
about  widespread  disorder,  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  you  will  not  ben- 
efit or  suffer  from  the  program  you 
are  trying  to  force  on  the  border 
States  today. 

You  can  call  it  legalization  or  call  it 
what  you  will,  but  my  experience  tells 
me  amnesty  is  amnesty,  no  matter 
how  you  phrase  it.  I  believe  there  is  a 
widespread  attitude  among  the  Ameri- 
can public  against  a  general  amnesty 
and  I  do  not  think  we  serve  the  best 
interests  of  our  people,  or  our  coimtry, 
by  ignoring  that  opinion.  In  my  esti- 
mation, no  amoimt  of  legislation  is 


going  to  change  that  attitude,  and  the 
actions  we  take  in  this  Chamber  will 
not  reverse  that  opinion. 

This  is  an  economic  and  social  issue. 
Some  have  tried  to  turn  it  into  a  racial 
issue.  Nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  I  see  it  in  terms  of  justice  for 
aliens  already  legally  in  our  country 
and  in  terms  of  fair  play  for  American 
citizens. 

Above  all,  I  believe  the  issue  of  am- 
nesty is  an  economic  one;  an  issue  of 
jobs.  For  every  job  in  this  country  now 
occupied  by  an  undocumented  worker, 
it  costs  this  country.  For  every  job 
that  will  be  taken  by  an  undocument- 
ed worker  who  is  encouraged  to  come 
across  our  border  because  of  anmesty, 
employer  sanctions  notwithstanding, 
it  costs  our  coimtry.  Amnesty  costs 
jobs  for  American  citizens.  It  legalizes 
the  theft  of  American  jobs. 

A  study  published  by  Rice  Universi- 
ty concluded  that  65  Americans  lose  a 
job  for  each  100  aliens  that  enter  the 
country.  Other  studies  have  also  con- 
firmed this  displacement  effect.  A 
1979  interagency  task  force  report 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  showed 
displacement  among  American  work- 
ers due  to  undocumented  workers.  Ray 
Marshall,  former  Secretary  of  Labor, 
has  claimed  that  U.S.  unemployment 
would  be  significantly  reduced  if  ille- 
gal aliens  were  kept  out  of  the  job 
market.  Even  the  Urban  Institute 
study,  which  I  know  many  cite  as  evi- 
dence in  support  of  amnesty,  conclud- 
ed and  I  quote: 

Displacement  will  occur  among  low  skilled 
workers  who  are  not  able  to  upgrade  their 
jobs  or  to  move  from  the  region;  some  of 
these  workers  will  find  their  wages  continu- 
ing to  erode,  others  will  find  themselves  out 
of  work. 

The  worst  aspect  of  displacement  is 
that  it  occurs  at  the  very  level  where 
steady  employment  is  needed  most— at 
the  low-income,  unskilled  labor  level. 
Furthermore,  those  American  citizens 
being  displaced  are  blacks,  Hispanics, 
and  youth.  To  quote  the  Urban  Insti- 
tute study  again,  'most  of  the  adverse 
economic  effects  associated  with  new 
inmxigration  will  be  borne  by  the  un- 
skilled." It  doesn't  matter  which  study 
you  believe  there  are  still  American 
citizens  who  are  losing  their  jobs. 

There  is  an  economic  cost  to  amnes- 
ty in  terms  of  our  public  assistance 
programs  also.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  each 
unemployed  American  costs  the  Feder- 
al Treasury  an  average  of  about  $7,000 
per  year  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, food  and  health  benefits,  and 
other  associated  costs.  Thus  for  every 
million  Americans  displaced  by  undoc- 
imiented  workers,  the  Treasury  loses 
$7  billion  per  year. 

The  economic  costs  are  evident  in 
other  ways.  too.  Studies  have  shown 
that  expenditures  for  public  services 
used  by  aliens  are  not  offset  by  taxes 
paid  by  this  group.  The  clearest  exam- 


ple of  this  I  can  give  you  comes  from 
my  own  State  of  Texas  where  the 
border  communities  have  been  forced 
to  assume  the  economic  burden  of  edu- 
cating alien  children  in  the  local 
school  system.  I  have  been  among  the 
strong  supporters  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  alien  education,  but  I  believe 
this  example  only  points  up  the  reali- 
ties of  the  economic  costs  of  the  un- 
documented in  America.  In  Texas,  the 
State  education  agency  estimates 
there  are  more  than  29,000  illegal 
aliens  in  Texas  schools.  The  average 
cost  of  educating  a  child  in  Texas  is 
$2,600.  Even  without  accounting  for 
special  instruction  costs  that  may  be 
necessary  with  bilingual  or  education- 
ally disadvantaged  students,  the  cost 
of  educating  illegal  alien  children 
comes  to  more  than  $75  million.  Taxes 
returned  by  undocumented  persons  in 
Texas  have  in  no  way  reflected  this 
cost. 

Further,  the  presence  of  undocu- 
mented workers  reduces  wages  in  low 
skilled  occupations  relative  to  other 
wages.  The  cost  then,  becomes  one  of 
economic  stagnation  in  certain  occupa- 
tions and  in  particular  regions  of  the 
country  where  the  undocumented  tend 
to  settle.  When  we  should  be  encour- 
aging economic  development,  promot- 
ing job  development  and  skills  train- 
ing, and  protecting  wage  bases,  we  are 
instead  offering  to  American  society  a 
policy  of  amnesty  that  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  our  goals. 

Even  in  the  most  practical  of  terms 
the  amnesty  program  falls  substantial- 
ly short.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
only  a  fraction  of  those  acutally  eligi- 
ble for  amnesty  would  come  forward, 
so  the  alien  problem  that  advocates  of 
legalization  say  would  be  solved  with 
this  program  would  in  fact  not  be.  The 
greatest  number  of  aliens  would  still 
be  in  legal  limbo,  having  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  program. 

The  economic  costs  incurred  in  the 
simple  administration  of  the  program 
must  be  acknowledged  also.  If  the  INS 
can  barely  handle  its  workload  now 
processing  applications  for  legal  immi- 
gration, how  will  it  handle  the  millions 
more  expected  under  the  amnesty  pro- 
gram? At  a  time  when  Government 
spending  is  being  cut  left  and  right, 
can  we  logically  expect  enough  fund- 
ing to  go  to  INS  to  make  a  legalization 
program  run  smoothly  or  work  any- 
where near  the  level  we  are  going  to 
demand  of  it? 

There  is  even  one  further  cost  to 
this  program:  With  the  time  spent  on 
paperwork  and  the  demands  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy, more  time,  attention,  and 
persormel  will  be  taken  away  from  the 
task  of  protecting  our  border,  where 
this  whole  issue  really  begins.  We 
cannot  solve  the  problem  of  illegal 
aliens  in  our  country  if  we  do  not  take 
steps  to  secure  our  borders  first. 
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There  are  social  costs  to  this  legal- 
ization program,  too.  If  we  are  truly 
interested  in  the  plight  of  aliens,  in 
justice  for  these  people,  then  tell  me: 
Is  it  fair  to  enact  a  sweeping  program 
of  general  amnesty  to  illegal  aliens 
when  thousands  and  thousands  are 
waiting  patiently,  and  have  been  for 
years,  to  enter  our  country  legally? 
Where  is  the  justice  in  that?  Amnesty 
makes  a  mockery  of  our  laws.  It  in- 
sults those  who  have  migrated  legally 
and  worked  hard  to  earn  their  right  to 
be  in  America.  It  sets  a  bad  precedent 
that  will  encourage  the  migration  of 
more  people.  One  study  by  the  Trans- 
Century  Foundation  estimated  an  ad- 
ditional 939.000  illegals  would  come 
across  the  border  each  year  expecting 
amnesty  at  some  point  in  the  future. 
An  amnesty  program  now  raises  the 
specter  of  another  in  the  future  and 
ridicules  and  makes  worthless  our 
entire  immigration  policy. 

Nor  does  amnesty  represent  fair  play 
for  Americans.  Can  we  condone  a 
policy  that  legalizes  aliens  who  have  il- 
legally taken  jobs  from  Americans?  If 
illegal  aliens  were  taking  jobs  away 
from  doctors,  lawyers,  and  bankers,  it 
would  have  been  stopped  long  ago.  Is 
it  fair  to  write  off  hundreds  of  thou- 
sauids  of  jobs  that  could  go  to  Ameri- 
cans who  need  work  because  this 
policy  blesses  the  presence  of  undocu- 
mented workers?  Is  it  fair  to  America 
and  Americans  to  enact  laws  that  fur- 
ther strain  our  already  shaky  economy 
as  this  one  does?  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
and  I  cannot  accept  this  legalization 
program. 

I  recognize  the  problems  of  the 
Third  World  and  the  hopes  that 
Americas  shores  hold  out  to  its 
people.  We  must  be  compassionate 
when  dealing  with  the  alien  problem, 
the  refugee  problem,  and  those  seek- 
ing political  asylum.  But  we  must  also 
recognize  our  own  limitations.  We 
caimot  be  all  and  do  all  for  everyone. 
Just  as  in  recent  years  we  have  faced 
the  necessity  of  tailoring  our  fiscal 
policy,  we  must  now  tailor  our  immi- 
gration laws  to  reflect  a  more  reasona- 
ble, rational  policy.  Amnesty  does  not 
help  us  tailor  our  policy;  it  does  just 
the  opposite.  I  cannot  accept  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  and  cannot  urge  any 
more  strongly  that  it  be  rejected. 

I  ask  each  of  you  to  reconsider  what 
you  will  t>e  doing  to  our  country  and 
those  you  think  you  are  going  to  help 
with  this  program.  In  the  end.  you  will 
hurt  the  most  vulnerable  in  our  socie- 
ty. 

D  1530 
Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendments  that  will  be  offered, 
first,  the  one  that  is  presently  before 
us  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lungren).  and.  second, 
to  alert  my  colleagues  that  I  indeed 
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will  support  the  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  McCollumI. 

Now.  my  support  for  both  of  these 
amendments  lies  not  so  much  out  of 
concern  for  the  social  impact  of  immi- 
gration upon  our  Nation,  for  I  am  con- 
cerned about  that,  and  indeed  immi- 
grants have  been  a  tremendous  source 
of  enrichment  for  our  country,  but  my 
support  for  these  amendments  lies 
chiefly  or  revolves  chiefly  around  my 
concerns  for  the  economic  impact  of 
any  kind  of  legalization  program  that 
is  being  offered  either  by  the  commit- 
tee and/or  by  the  various  sets  of 
amendments  that  may  survive. 

The  committee  bill,  plus  McCollum. 
would  take  advantage  of  a  mechanism 
that  is  already  in  place.  It  was  ad- 
dressed quite  articulately  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollum] 
and  in  the  argument  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kindness]  when  they 
spoke  of  the  registry  date.  That  is  sec- 
tion 302.  Section  302  is  already  in  the 
bill,  and  if  sections  301  and  303  are 
stricken,  which  is  what  the  McCollum 
amendment  will  do.  then  the  registry 
date  survives. 

Now.  the  present  law.  which  con- 
tains a  registry  date,  is  a  procedure 
that  has  been  used  to  provide  a  limited 
form  of  amnesty  for  all  aliens  who  can 
show  good  moral  character  and  contin- 
uous residence  in  the  United  States 
since  1948.  The  registry  date  was  es- 
tablished in  1929.  and  it  then  provided 
for  an  admission  date  of  1921.  It  has 
been  updated  several  times,  most  re- 
cently in  1965. 

In  the  97th  Congress  I  proposed  in  a 
bill  I  authored,  entitled  H.R.  7060. 
that  the  registry  date  provision  of  the 
current  law  be  moved  from  June  30. 
1948.  which  is  what  it  is  today,  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1973.  Subsequently,  during 
House  Judiciary  Committee  mark  up 
of  the  immigration  reform  bill,  an 
amendment  was  proposed  to  strike  the 
general  amnesty  provisions  of  that  bill 
and  substitute  it  with  the  language  of 
my  bill,  updating  the  registry  date, 
which  is  much  like  what  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCol- 
lum] will  in  effect  do. 

Because  of  continuing  debate  over 
amnesty,  that  amendment  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  language  of  H.R.  7060, 
the  registry  date  amendment  alone,  by 
itself,  was  adopted  without  dissent  as  a 
new  section  of  this  bill,  currently  sec- 
tion 302  in  title  III. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollum],  there- 
fore, as  I  said,  would  strike  section  301. 
leaving  intact  section  302.  this  registry 
date  provision.  Not  only  is  this  provi- 
sion an  acceptable  middle  ground,  in 
my  view,  but  it  is  a  procedure  with 
which  immigration  officials  are  al- 
ready familiar. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  le- 
galization program  contained  in  H.R. 


1510  is  setting  a  dangerous  precedent. 
Since  legalization  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  past  few  years,  illegal 
immigration  has  reached  unmanage- 
able levels,  largely  out  of  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  enactment  of  the  present 
bill.  I  am  also  convinced  that  this  body 
has  not  given  enough  consideration  to 
the  compounded  numbers  which  will 
result  from  the  bringing  in  of  relatives 
by  those  who  are  legalized.  As  well, 
while  some  consider  this  legalization 
program  a  "one-time  thing,"  I  am  not 
convinced  that  further  illegal  immi- 
gration will  not  continue  in  the  expec- 
tation of  another  amnesty  perhaps  10 
years  down  the  road. 

While  I  realize  that  many  people  be- 
lieve amnesty  to  be  the  only  practical 
solution  to  our  illegal  immigration 
problem,  I  also  question  the  legitimacy 
of  "doing  away  with  laws,  simply  be- 
cause someone  says  they  cannot  be  en- 
forced." 

Why  should  the  economic  resources 
going  into  a  legalization  program  not 
go  into  better  enforcement  of  our  ex- 
isting laws?  By  way  of  economic  re- 
sources, I  am  speaking,  for  one,  of 
public  assistance  costs. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  this.  Those  favoring 
the  legalization  provisions  in  this  legis- 
lation are  quick  to  say  that  the  rate  of 
dependence  on  public  assistance  is 
usually  lower  for  immigrants.  While 
this  may  be  true  initially,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  eventually  the  public  as- 
sistance rate  will  rise  at  least  to  the 
level  of  the  present  American  popula- 
tion, which  is  approximately  9  per- 
cent, according  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Esti- 
mates figured  by  HHS  in  1982  further 
noted  that  if  fewer  than  2  milion 
aliens  take  part  and  come  forward  in 
legalization.  Federal  public  assistance 
costs  alone  could  be  as  high  as  $7  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub] 
has  expired. 

(By   unanimous  consent,  Mr.   Daub 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
^  minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  In  a  moment  I  will  yield. 
I  am  just  about  finished. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  I  would  like  to  make. 
Mr.  DAUB.  Let  me  finish  first,  and 
then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield,  as  I 
always  have,  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  talking 
about  spending  this  kind  of  money  for 
legalization.  I  fail  to  see  why  spending 
more  to  enforce  our  present  laws,  cou- 
pled with  Lungren,  the  better  of  the 
choices,  and/or  with  McCollum,  would 
not  be  an  even  better  solution,  rather 
than  simply  ignoring  the  backlog  of 
applicants  who  have  waited  now  for 


years  legally  to  immigrate  to  this 
country. 

Citizenship  is  the  most  valuable 
thing  that  the  United  States  can  offer 
to  anyone.  U.S.  citizenship  carries 
with  it  the  promise  of  opportunity,  the 
hope  for  a  future,  and  the  freedom  to 
pursue  them.  Do  we  cheapen,  I  ask  my 
colleagues,  the  value  of  that  citizen- 
ship by  granting  it  to  tho.se  who  have 
evaded  our  laws  while  still  denying  it 
to  those  who  earnestly  abide  by  them? 

The  McCollum  amendment  would  be 
the  most  realistic  alternative,  but 
indeed  since  the  bill  contains  the  regis- 
try date.  1  ask  all  the  Members  to  re- 
member that  there  is  a  form  of  judi- 
cious, temperate,  compassionate  am- 
nesty that  the  committee  saw  fit  to  in- 
clude in  the  bill  in  anticipation  of  the 
very  debate  we  are  having  today  on 
the  floor.  I  will  circulate  a  two-page 
memorandum  containing  12  points 
that  circulate  the  concept  of  registry, 
and  I  ask  each  and  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  to  take  a  good  look  at  this 
handout,  which  will  go  into  further 
detail  about  the  concept  to  which  I  am 
alerting  ray  colleagues  now  by  taking 
this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub] 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Daub 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  said 
once  before  when  I  came  to  this  well 
that  if  you  take  the  undocumented 
worker  who  achieves  any  form  of  le- 
galization in  the  course  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  becomes  a  permanent  resi- 
dent of  some  type  and  then  can  imme- 
diately proceed  to  the  citizenship 
window,  if  you  move  from  that  undoc- 
umented status  to  the  documented 
status  and  then  to  the  citizenship 
window,  we  have  to  remember  that  we 
are  looking  at.  for  example,  fifth  pref- 
erence numbers  right  now  of  a  1.4-mil- 
lion  backlog,  and  we  will  be  looking  at 
a  chain  migration  question  that  would 
just  blow  our  minds.  There  will  be  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  those  seeking  rel- 
ative status  by  petition  that  .simply 
will  get  the  fast  shuffle  and  will  have 
no  reasonable  hope  of  ever  achieving 
entrance  in  a  legal  way  to  our  country. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  better  alternative,  the  Lungren. 
amendment,  saving  that,  of  course,  we 
defeat  ultimately  the  proposition  of 
blanket  legalization  in  exchange  for 
the  committees  position  that  the  reg- 
istry date  will  provide  all  of  us  with 
that  opportunity  to  achieve  the  very 
compassionate  kind  of  immigration 
that  we  are  looking  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub] 
has  expired. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimouB  consent  that  we  conclude 
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debate  on  this  amendment  at  20  min- 
utes to  5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
recognize  Members  standing  at  the 
time  of  the  request  for  4  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
amnesty  or  legalization  is  a  very  un- 
pleasant situation,  but  I  am  going  to 
support  the  committee  position  and 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren]. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
McCollum]  is  in  part  correct.  Legal- 
ization is  not  a  good  idea  for  people 
who  have  been  trying  to  get  into  this 
country  legally.  It  may  establish  a 
precedent.  I  hope  not.  but  it  is  possi- 
ble. 

But  what  is  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  to  what  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  McCollum]  says?  The  other 
side  of  the  coin  is  a  permanent  subcul- 
ture in  this  country  of  illegal  immi- 
grants, alienated  people  who  arc  nei- 
ther fish  nor  fowl.  It  is  basically  what 
I  call  a  festering  sore  of  people,  of 
human  beings  who  are  here  without 
any  form  of  legality  what.soever  and  if 
there  is  not  some  sort  of  resolution  to 
this  problem  in  terms  of  these  people, 
it  will  create  all  sorts  of  serious  politi- 
cal problems  for  this  country  in  the 
years  to  come.  It  could  create  domestic 
political  instability  in  the  United 
States  of  unparalled  proportions  in 
the  future. 

What  do  we  do  with  these  millions 
of  people  who  are  here?  Do  we  deport 
them?  I  doubt  if  we  have  the  political 
will  nor  the  economic  capability  to 
round  up  millions  of  people  and  send 
them  home.  We  are  not  going  to  do 
that. 

So  the  first  question  is.  should  we 
have  legalization?  I  say  reluctantly, 
yes.  because  without  it,  you  have  no 
bill.  Also,  the  alternative  is  to  keep  a 
permanent  subculture  of  people  here 
who  are  not  identified  and  who  are  not 
affiliated  with  any  other  part  of  this 
country  and  that  spells  trouble  for 
America  in  the  years  to  come,  politi- 
cally, economically,  and  in  all  soris  of 
other  ways. 

The  second  question  is,  what  should 
the  date  for  that  legalization  be?  Well. 
I  go  with  the  date  in  the  committee 
bill,  because  1  think  if  you  go  with  the 
Lungren  date  it  becomes  a  very  con- 
fusing situation  politically. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Frank]  said  when  we 
marked  up  this  bill  in  committee  in 
early  1983,  we  had  a  1980  date.  It  was 
about  2  or  2Va  years  old  at  that  time. 
Now  l'/2  years  has  since  passed,  so 
what  we  are  .saying  is  bring  that  date 
basically  up  to  where  it  was  before. 


There  is  no  basic  change  in  the  situa- 
tion. Then  when  we  go  to  conference, 
we  are  going  to  end  up  with  a  1981 
date. 

The  bottom  line  to  all  of  this  is  I 
want  an  immigration  bill.  I  .supported 
employer  sanctions,  which  are  very 
unpopular.  That  is  the  heart  of  this 
bill;  but  politically,  you  have  no  em- 
ployer sanctions  unless  you  have  a  le- 
galization program.  Those  are  the 
facts  of  life.  Both  are  going  to  be  in 
any  final  product  that  passes  this  Con- 
gress or  else  nothing  will  pa.ss. 

So  I  urge  my  colleague  that  if  you 
want  responsible,  fair  immigration 
reform,  if  you  want  to  keep  our  bor- 
ders secure  and  if  you  want  lo  be  fair, 
not  only  to  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  here,  but  to  this  country  that  is 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  this  politi- 
cal problem  in  years  to  come,  you  will 
oppose  the  amendments  gutting  legal- 
ization and  you  will  vote  for  this  bill, 
which  is  a  package.  It  is  a  package  of 
employer  sanctions  and  legalization. 
As  the  song  goes,  "You  can't  have  one 
without  the  other." 

There  are  some  people  on  this  side 
that  only  want  employer  sanctions  and 
no  legalization.  There  are  some  people 
on  this  side  that  only  want  legaliza- 
tion and  no  employer  sanctions.  I  .say 
to  both  sides,  there  is  no  immigration 
bill  in  those  situations.  You  have  to 
package  the  two.  I  realize  this  is  un- 
pleasant. 

I  wish  I  did  not  have  to  come  down 
here  and  talk  on  this  i.ssue.  I  wish  I  did 
not  have  to  vote  on  this  issue,  but  for 
the  future  of  America,  we  need  to  keep 
the  legalization  program  in.  because 
we  are  not  going  to  get  an  immigration 
bill  if  we  delete  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
talking  about  amnesty  or  legalization, 
which  represents  the  heart  and  the 
soul  of  this  bill.  Not  only  is  amnesty 
important  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  humane  policy,  not  only  is  it  impor- 
tant because  it  dovetails  with  the  best 
of  our  foreign  policy,  not  only  is  it  im- 
portant because  it  is  a  continuation  of 
the  best  of  Amerif'an  traditions,  and 
presents  the  best  image  of  America, 
but  it  is  important  becau.se  it  is  the 
most  practical  provision  in  the  bill. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
most  important  priorities  in  our  immi- 
gration policies.  We  are  first  of  all  con- 
cerned about  securing  our  borders. 
The  problem  we  are  faced  with  now 
with  millions  of  illegal  aliens  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  failed  to  secure  our 
borders  properly  in  the  first  place  or 
we  allowed  floods  of  people  to  come  in 
with  very  sophisticated  ways  from 
Europe  and  other  parts  in  the  north- 
ern part  and  through  the  ports  of 
entry  and  did  not  do  the  kind  of  job 
we  should  have  done. 
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In  the  case  of  immigration  policy,  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.  It  is  like  good-health-preven 
tion  measures.  If  we  take  the  proper 
preventive  measures,  we  do  not  end  up 
with  the  kind  of  disease  that  we  have 
now.  We  are  not  faced  with  the  kind 
of  problem  we  are  faced  with  and  that 
is  our  first  priority  or  should  be  our 
first  priority. 

The  resources  that  we  have  available 
must  first  be  dedicated  to  securing  the 
borders.  We  all  know  that  we  are  not 
going  to  get  unlimited  resources  for 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  The  money  that  is  needed  to 
secure  our  borders  should  come  first. 

Second,  priority  should  go  to  those 
people  who  are  seeking  entry  legally, 
who  are  in  the  country  applymg  for 
legal  status. 

My  office  is  full  every  week  with 
people  who  are  here  legally  trying  to 
get  their  papers  completed,  trying  to 
complete  the  permanent  residency  and 
become  citizens  and  there  are  not 
enough  employees  available  to  do  it. 

Somebody  mentioned  before  that  in 
their  area  they  are  as  much  as  a  year 
and  a  half  behind.  I  thought  thai  wa-s 
only  the  case  with  the  Brooklyn  .sec- 
tion of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  but  they  are  at  least  a 
year  and  a  half  behind. 

Priority  should  go  to  the  people  who 
are  here  legally,  complete  the  process. 
The  last  thing  we  .should  be  spend- 
ing money  for  is  the  financmg  of 
shock  troops  and  Gestapo-like  oper- 
ations m  the  streets  to  root  out  the 
people  who  are  here  illegally.  I  do  not 
condone  their  bemg  here  illegally,  but 
it  is  going  to  take  a  tremendous 
amount  of  resources  and  money  and 
some  activities  which  we  do  not  ap- 
prove of,  some  violations  of  human 
rights  that  are  going  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  those  people  who  are  here  le 
gaily  and  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizens. 

When  you  have  a  situation  like  this. 
you  are  going  to  have  .selective  pros- 
ecution. Most  likely  that  selective 
prosecution  is  going  to  be  aimed  at 
blacks,  and  at  Hispanics,  and  you  are 
going  to  have  concentrations  in  areas 
and  there  is  going  to  be  a  reaction  and 
it  is  going  to  get  very  brutal.  You  are 
going  to  have  to  have  the  INS  moving 
into  areas  with  undercover  operations, 
all  kinds  of  brutal  violations  of  rights 
that  are  going  to  progress  as  we  go 
along  if  we  are  serious  about  getting 
rid  of  all  those  illegal  aliens  in  the  mil 
lions. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  start  with 
a  clean  slate.  Let  us  accept  the  fact 
that  we  have  made  errors  m  the  past. 
Let  us  accept  the  fact  that  people  are 
here.  Let  us  accept  them,  put  them 
through  an  orderly  process,  allow 
them  to  become  legal  and  dedicate  our 
resources  instead  to  the  massive  job 
we  have  of  securing  our  borders  and  of 


taking  care  of  the  people  who  are  ap- 
plying legally. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  just  want  to  salute 
the  gentleman.  Has  the  gentleman 
been  saluted  during  the  course  of 
these  proceedings' 

I  would  like  to  .salute  the  gentleman 
and  Identify  with  a  very  fine  .state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  also  salute  the  gentleman,  as  I 
have  done  earlier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The   time  of  the 
gentleman    from    New    York    has    ex 
pired. 

The  Chair  now  r€>cognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  ShawI. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  Lungren  amendment. 

This  has  been  a  very  difficult 
debate.  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  had  to 
face  a  situation  of  including  and  ex- 
cluding sp€>cific  people,  specific  people 
who  have  been  categorized  by  dale, 
dale  of  illegal  entry  in  many  instances, 
and  deciding  as  to  whether  we  are 
going  to  confer  upon  them  the  highest 
honor  that  this  body  can  confer  upon 
anybody  who  is  not  native  to  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  po.ssibilily  for 
cilizenship. 

We  are  including  a  large  group  of 
people  who  arrived  here  illegally, 
many  of  them  in  anticipation  of  what 
Ihis  Hou.se  IS  debating  today  and  Ihal 
IS  that  their  status  shall  become  per 
manent 
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If  we  are  going  to  be  led  by  our 
hearts  then  we  have  to  look  at  the 
world  population,  the  starving,  the 
huddled  mas-ses  throughout  this  world 
whose  destination  would  be  the  United 
Slates  if  Ihey  could  physically  gel 
here.  There  are  many  that  have  cone 
to  our  shores  and  come  to  our  land  be- 
cau.se  of  geographical  proximity  to  the 
United  Slates,  and  to  them  goes  the 
largest  consideration  as  to  this  debate. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  we  must  look  .squarely 
in  the  eyes  of  those  we  represent,  that 
we  must  not  let  our  heart  overrule  our 
best  judgment,  the  best  judgment  as 
to  what  is  best  for  the  United  Stales. 
How  many  people  can  the  United 
Stales  accommodate?  How  many 
people  can  come  into  the  United 
States  and  have  the  quality  of  life  as 
we  know  it  today  still  continue. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  tough  call  for 
many  of  us,  many  of  us  who  personal- 
ly are  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
people  who  would  possibly  be  excluded 
from  the  Lungren  amendment.  But  I 


think  the  overall  consideration  is  what 
is  best  for  the  future  of  this  country. 

I  think  we  all  should  support  the 
Lungren  amendment  and  we  should 
take  a  very  close  look  at  the  McCollum 
amendment  when  it  comes  before  us 
later  this  evening  or  tomorrow. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  tough  call.  But  I 
think  on  this  call  we  must  put  the  citi- 
zens who  are  here  in  the  United  States 
first. 

I  urge  you  to  vole  "yes"  on  Lungren. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Dellums 
yielded  his  lime  to  Mr.  Weiss.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  yield- 
ing his  lime  to  me. 

As  have  many  of  my  colleagues.  I 
have  listened  to  this  debate  without 
participating  up  to  this  point  because 
I  felt  .somewhat  ambivalent  about  the 
thrust  which  this  legislation  was 
taking.  I  was  perturbed  to  a  great 
extent  becau.se  those  people  about 
whom  this  legislation  really  is,  that  is 
the  undocumented  workers,  seem  to 
have  no  real  representalation  in  this 
body.  Nobody  was  speaking  on  their 
behalf.  Everybody  was  talking  about 
all  kinds  of  other  problems.  But  as  far 
as  the  2  million  or  5  million  or  7  mil- 
lion or  10  million  or  12  million  people 
who  would  be  directly  affected  by  this 
legislation,  they  have  had  no  spokes- 
people  here. 

Finally,  when  their  problems  .seem 
lo  be  addressed,  they  are  being  ad- 
dre.s.sed  negatively.  They  are  being  ad- 
dres.sed  in  a  fashion  to  disadvantage 
Ihem  when  the  legislation,  to  begin 
with.  I  think,  does  precious  little  for 
them. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  problems 
of  immigration,  the  problems  of  grant- 
ing legal  residency  status  and  citizen- 
ship to  people  who  did  not  come  in 
through  the  normal  legal  processes.  I 
happen  to  be  an  immigrant  myself. 
There  was  one  term  during  my  service 
here  when  I  was  the  only  non-native- 
born  Member  of  the  House.  Now  there 
are  a  handful  of  us.  and  I  think  that  I 
speak  for  all  of  us  when  I  say  that  I 
consider  my.self  extremely  fortunate 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
become  an  American  citizen. 

But  I  think  that  when  we  start  talk- 
ing about  "illegal  is  illegal."  we  ought 
to  hark  back  to  Audens  poem  entitled 
"The  Law  Is  the  Law."  "Illegal  is  ille- 
gal" may  state  the  truth  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  state  the  whole  truth. 
When  we  look  back  to  how  our  ances- 
tors came  lo  the  United  States 
through  legal  processes  we  ought  to  be 
knowledgeable  about  the  circum- 
stances which  then  prevailed. 

We  ought  lo  remember  that  there 
was  a  long  period  of  our  history  when 
the  United  States,  for  its  own  pur- 
po.ses,  welcomed  massive  immigration. 


We  wanted  and  welcomed  people 
coming  in  by  the  millions  during  dec- 
ades when  we  wanted  to  expand  our 
development  and  when  there  were 
problems  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
At  least  we  welcomed  them  when  the 
bulk  of  the  citizens  who  were  coming 
to  the  United  States  were  coming  in 
from  northern  and  western  Europe. 

When  the  situation  shifted  and  large 
numbers  of  immigrants  started  coming 
to  the  United  States  from  southern 
Europ>e  and  eastern  Europe,  then  for 
ethnic  or  religious  reasons  or.  in  the 
case  of  orientals,  who  for  a  large  part 
of  our  history  were  never  even  given 
eligibility  to  become  citizens  for  racial 
reasons,  when  those  people  started 
coming  here  by  the  millions,  suddenly 
we  discovered  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  immigration.  And  in 
the  early  1920's  we  started  cracking 
down  with  a  vengeance  and  we  started 
imposing  quota  systems  which  were 
racially  and  ethnically  and  religiously 
obnoxious.  That  is  our  history.  And 
whether  we  like  to  admit  it  or  not.  al- 
though there  is  an  element  of  legiti- 
mate concern  about  jobs  which  theo- 
retically cwuld  be  said  to  be  taken 
from  American  citizens,  I  am  afraid 
that  intertwined  with  the  concern  for 
jobs  is  a  very,  very  strong  dose  of 
racism  and  ethnic  discrimination.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  an  accident  or  coin- 
cidence that  the  people  who  would  be 
denied  legalization  by  this  amendment 
for  the  most  part  would  be  Hispanics 
or  blacks  coming  from  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean. 

I  think  we  ought  to  face  that.  My 
sense  of  it  is  that  if  we  remove  amnes- 
ty or  legaJizalion  or  cut  it  back  into 
the  two-tier  system  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  suggests,  we 
would  make  this  bill  administratively 
difficult,  axid  send  a  message  to  undoc- 
umented Workers  that  they  apply  for 
temporary  status  and  then  permanent 
status  only  at  the  risk  of  deportation. 

What  we  are  really  saying  is  that  we 
want  the  stick  but  we  do  not  want  the 
carrot. 

That  is  not  the  basis  on  which  this 
legislation  has  been  sold.  Whether  you 
are  for  it  or  against  it,  the  basis  on 
which  it  was  sold  was  that  it  was  going 
to  be  a  balanced  approach.  It  would 
provide  certain  restrictions  and  sanc- 
tions on  those  who  employ  people  who 
do  not  have  proper  papers  and  at  the 
same  time  would  bestow  the  opportu- 
nity for  citizenship  on  those  who  have 
been  here  without  proper  documenta- 
tion. 

You  take  away  the  legalization 
aspect  of  the  bill,  either  all  at  once  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
McCoLLUM]  would  have  it,  or  in  pieces 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lungren)  would  have  it,  and  you  no 
•  longer  have  the  bill  that  you  said  that 
you  were  going  to  be  offering  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  undocu- 
mented.   , 


It  will  then  appear  to  many  Ameri- 
cans and  others  that  we  have  engaged 
ourselves  in  a  great  charade. 

It  will  be  a  tremendous  disservice  to 
the  whole  concept  of  fairness  as  far  as 
the  United  States  of  America  is  con- 
cerned and  especially  as  far  as  this  leg- 
islative body  is  concerned. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  on  all 
sides  of  this  issue  to  think  very,  very 
carefully  before  we  start  down  the 
path  that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia would  take  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Daub]. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  for 
only  one  comment  and  that  is  that  I 
think  it  should  be  said,  as  some  have 
taken  the  well  in  this  I  think  very 
carefully  articulated  debate  by  each 
and  every  colleague  who  has  stood  to 
speak,  to  indicate  that  they  would  be 
for  one  or  against  the  other  of  the  dif- 
ferent amendments  as  they  may 
appear  in  order. 

Some  hav'e  suggested  that  they 
would  be  inclined  to  support  Lungren 
but  if  Lungren  failed  they  would  be  in- 
clined to  support  McCoUum.  And  if 
McCollum  failed  they  would  be  in- 
clined to  do  I  do  not  know  what. 

I  want  to  let  my  colleagues  know- 
that  I  enjoyed  the  subcommittee 
chairman's  colloquy  with  one  of  the 
first  speakers  in  the  debate  when  he 
said,  "Now,  just  a  minute,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  if  *  *  '" 

I  want  to  tell  my  friend  before  he 
asks  me  that  if  indeed  legalization  is  in 
the  form  offered  is  a  part  of  the  final 
bill,  then  I  will  be  constrained  to  have 
to  vote  "no," 
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And  I  would  like  to  reserve  the  ex- 
planation for  that  by  and  large  for  the 
McCollum  debate,  but  I  think  it  does 
have  a  bearing  on  how  some  may  view 
the  statements  that  have  been  made 
that  have  encouraged  our  colleagues 
to  look  at  the  registry  provision. 

I  want  to  give  the  committee  credit. 
Please  understand  the  committee  did 
include  section  302  in  the  bill,  recog- 
nizing the  value  at  some  point  of  the 
registry  date  and  with  that.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Garcia). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Last  week,  we  debated 
the  portions  dealing  with  sanctions 
which  I  have  opposed  from  the  very 
beginning. 

I  agreed  with  the  amnesty  provi- 
sions. I  am  sorry  that  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  are 
not  here  who  participated  in  this 
debate  during  the  course  of  this  after- 
noon. 


But  just  let  me  warn  each  and  every 
one  of  my  colleagues,  whether  they 
are  on  this  floor  or  whether  they  are 
in  their  offices,  that  if  we  kill  the  am- 
nesty provisions  of  this  bill,  if  Lun- 
gren, McCollum,  or  the  Wright  provi- 
sions should  sustain,  should  hold  up. 
you  are  going  to  lose  the  editorial  sup- 
port of  tho.se  papers  across  this  coun- 
try which  to  this  point  have  been  call- 
ing for  immigration  reform. 

They  have  made  it  very  clear  that  it 
is  one  for  the  other;  if  you  want  em- 
ployer sanctions,  then  let  us  get  on 
with  the  business  of  amnesty.  I  want 
lo  make  it  very  clear  that  those  of  us 
who  are  citizens,  who  will  be  forced 
into  a  corner,  who  will  be  asked  where 
we  are  from  and  where  our  parents  are 
from  and  whether  they  are  Americans 
or  not  as  compared  to  those  others  in 
this  Chamber  who  will  never  be  asked 
that  question:  we  are  going  to  support 
and  fight  for  the  amnesty  provisions. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  everybody 
here  has  made  it  very  clear,  that  if 
amnesty  is  not  part  of  this  legislation 
then  the  bill  is  dead.  And  maybe  politi- 
cally the  thing  is  to  ask  all  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  it.  But  morally 
I  cannot  do  it.  We  have  got  to  support 
amnesty. 

It  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  We  are 
going  to  try  and  bring  people  out  of 
the  shadows,  we  are  going  to  try  and 
give  them  dignity;  we  are  going  to  try 
to  give  them  everything  that  our 
grandparents  and  their  grandparents 
have  enjoyed;  that  is  all  we  are  asking 
for. 

We  are  not  looking  lo  walk  in  front 
of.  or  walk  taller;  all  we  want  lo  do  is 
walk  alongside.  I  would  say  to  you  you 
have  already  lost  the  support  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  you  do  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  business  community:  you 
will  lose  the  editorial  support:  then 
you  have  no  bill  at  all. 

Now  you  have  a  choice;  you  cannot 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too;  you  jusl 
cannot  do  it.  I  would  say  to  many  of 
you  on  that  .side  of  the  aisle  that  you 
are  really  misinformed  as  to  the  rea- 
sons why  people  come  here.  They 
come  here  to  find  a  job;  they  come 
here  to  find  food  for  their  families. 

Unless  you  understand  the  poverty 
of  the  Caribbean,  the  poverty  south  of 
our  border,  then  you  will  never  under- 
stand the  reasons  why  people  come 
here.  No  different  than  the  famine  in 
Ireland  and  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
when  many  millions  of  people  came 
here,  no  different  than  the  problems 
of  the  Mediterranean  countries  or 
some  of  the  other  European  countries; 
no  different. 

And  today  in  the  year  1984,  the  im- 
migration that  is  coming  in,  the  people 
who  are  coming  in  are  just  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  to  those  who 
came  in  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
And  I  would  close  by  saying  that  the 
President  did  not  have  a  slip  of  the 
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tongue,  he  was  very  specific:  he  said. 
•And  I  think  the  thing  that  should  be 
of  the  greatest  appeal  to  them."  mean- 
ing those  of  us  who  are  noncitizens  is 
the  very  generous  amnesty  that  goes 
all  the  way  up  to  1982.  we  are  ready  to 
give  these  people  permanent  residen- 
cy." 

I  did  not  say  that:  the  President  of 
the  United  States  said  that. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  that  he 
stressed  that  point  about  people 
coming  here  for  jobs  becau.se  one  of 
the  issues  we  have  heard  m  thi.s 
debate  is  that  the  committee  version  is 
going  to  cost  more  than  the  other  ver- 
sion. 

And  the  fact  is.  the  gentleman  from 
California  acknowledged  and  I  appre 
ciate  his  doing  this;  since  no  one 
knows  how  many  people  we  are  talk- 
ing aljoul.  no  one's  estimates  of  how 
much  it  is  going  to  cost  make  any 
sense  whatsoever. 

You  might  argue  for  more  or  le.ss. 
The  point  that  ought  to  be  clear  is 
both  the  committee  version  and  the 
amended  version  agree  that  these 
people  uniquely  in  our  history  would 
be  allowed  to  be  here  legally  but 
would  be  disabled  from  receiving 
public  assistance  for  5  years. 

So  none  of  these  costs  could  be  m- 
curred    for   5    years.    And    then    what 


There  is  little  chance  that  this  is 
going  to  be  a  legalization  program  that 
is  going  to  give  confidence  to  the  un- 
documented workers  to  come  forth,  to 
come  out  of  the  underworld  that  they 
live  in,  hold  them.selves  out  to  the  po- 
tential for  deportation:  such  a  conclu- 
sion is  a  far-fetched  stretch  of  the 
imagination. 

The  fact  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  de- 
scribed his  amendment  as  a  middle  ap- 
proach. It  is  not  the  middle  approach. 
The  middle  approach  is  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

Some  of  us  think  that  bill  is  far  too 
weak  in  many  areas.  We  think  that 
the  date  should  be  much  closer  to  the 
present  time  than  January  1,  1982.  We 
are  very  concerned  about  what  an  ad- 
ministration could  do  with  the  public 
ward  provisions  or  the  continuous  resi- 
dence provisions,  but  in  the  course  of 
trying  to  achieve  .some  kind  of  balance 
we  find  ourselves  required  to  overlook 
what  we  think  are  flaws  in  the  bill 
before  us  in  the  name  of  getting  some 
meaningful  legalization  program. 

The  Lungren  amendment  intends  to 
do  that,  but  it  does  not  do  that.  By 
virtue  of  its  two-tiered  proce.ss,  by 
virtue  of  the  complicated  proce.s.ses  it 
requires  people  to  go  through,  it  will 
reach  the  smallest  number  of  undocu 
mented  workers. 

Do  not  think  that  by  voting  for  the 
Lungren  amendment  you  are  support 
ing  a  meaningful  legalization  program, 
because  you   just   are  not.   In   fact.   If 
you  really  want  to  do  it  right,  better 


they  mean  by  cost  is  that  once  the.se     you   should   turn   down   Lungren   and 
people  have  been  here  for  5  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Berman]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Thank  you.  Mr 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  colleagues:  Last 
week  this  Hou.se  cho.se  to  pass  an 
amendment  which  set  up  a  massive 
guest  worker  program  for  farm  work- 
ers. The  amendment  before  us  mow 
drops  the  limitation  on  agriculture 
and  sets  up  a   massive   guest   worker 


vote   for   the  straightforward   amend 
ment     which     achieves     in     practical 
terms    the    exart    same    results,    the 
McCollum  amendment. 

I  ask  for  a  no"  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  StrattonI. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
like  many  other  Members  in  the 
House.  I  have  some  questions  and 
some  confusion  about  exactly  how  to 


program  for  potentially  all  employ«Ts.     vote  on  this  matter  of  amnesty. 


The  two-tiered  system  becomes 
nothing  more  than  a  Government 
sponsored.  officially  sanctioned 
method  of  utilizing  temporary  guest 
workers.  That  is.  those  workers  who 
have  chosen  to  apply  for  temporary 
status,  tho.se  undocumented  workers 
who  came  here  between  January  1, 
1977  and  1980,  subject  to  filing  once 
again  with  the  INS  an  application  for 
permanent  resident  status,  knowing 
that  they  have  to  demonstrate  a  good 
employment  record:  knowing  they 
have  to  demon-strate  evidence  of  a  con 
tinuous  residency  and  knowing  that 
they  are  vulnerable  to  whatever  the 
wishes  might  be  of  an  arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious employer  who  knows  that  he 
has  those  people  over  the  barrel. 


I  think  there  are  two  particular 
problems  that  concern  me  in  di.scu.ss- 
ing  this  matter  with  my  constituents 
and  in  trying  to  represent  their  views. 
In  my  constituency  there  are  a  large 
number  of  people  of  Polish  ancestry 
and  also  a  large  number  of  people  of 
Italian  ancestry.  They  come  to  me  and 
they  .say,  I  want  to  bring  my  mother 
in,"  or  my  sister,"  or  I  want  to  try  to 
get  another  member  of  the  family  in." 
But  they  cannot  do  it.  They  are  told 
by  the  INS  that  the  quotas  are  all 
filled  up;  so  you  cannot  get  in,"  and 
they  .say.  How  come  I  cannot  bring 
over  just  one  relative  from  Poland 
when  we  have  a  million  Cubans  who 
have  been  allowed  to  come  in;  thou- 
sands of  Haitians  who  have  tw-en  al- 


lowed to  come  in:  and  millions  of  Viet- 
name.se:"  Now  how  can  we  refuse  to 
allow  families  from  Poland,  or  Italy,  or 
other  countries  to  be  reunited  as  the 
current  law  provides  and  at  the  same 
time  certify  the  millions  of  those  who 
are  going  to  be  provided  amnesty 
under  this  bill? 
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The  other  thing  that  concerns  me 
has  been  represented  by  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ScHEUER].  That  is  what  is  happening 
down  in  the  area  where  these  undocu- 
mented aliens  are  still  coming  in  by 
the  thousands  every  da>  down  along 
the  Rio  Grande.  What  are  we  really 
doing  to  .stop  this  kind  of  enormous 
violation  of  our  t)order.s?  Are  we  going 
to  provide  amnesty  to  those  still 
coming  in?  We  will  have  a  1984  class  of 
amnestied  aliens,  we  will  have  a  1985 
class  of  amnestied  aliens,  and  we  will 
have  another  1986  class  of  amnestied 
aliens.  When  are  we  really  going  to 
stop  that  flow?  The  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ScHEUER]  suggests  that  we  should  not 
go  ahead  with  this  amnesty  idea  until 
there  has  been  some  clear  evidence 
that  our  borders  to  the  .south  are  no 
longer  wide  open  as  they  have  been 
for  so  many  years. 

Unless  we  can  answer  those  two 
questions.  I  cannot  see  how  or  others 
in  my  situation  can  vote  for  any  form 
of  amnesty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
maintained  from  the  very  beginning 
that  legalization  is  necessary.  I  had 
the  honor  to  serve  on  the  Select  Com- 
mission on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  where  we  voted  16  to  nothing 
recommending  legalization. 

There  simply  is  no  other  humanitar- 
ian option  available  to  us.  If  you  want 
to  look  at  this  as  a  failure  of  immigra- 
tion policy,  of  enforcement  policy  over 
the  last  decade,  fine,  but  it  is  certainly 
our  responsibility  and  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  in  the  way  of  rounding 
the.se  people  up. 

So.  the  question  is  what  date  to  u-se. 
The  yardstick  that  we  did  apply 
throughout  our  considerations  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  in 
the  full  committee  in  the  last  Con- 
gress and  in  the  1st  session  of  this 
Congress  was  that  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  legalization  ignores 
the  equities  of  those  who  have  lived  in 
the  United  Stales  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  perpetuates  the  existence  of  a 
large  underclass  of  undocumented 
aliens  and  it  continues  to  subject  citi- 
zens and  lawful  permanent  residents, 
as  well  as  the  undocumented,  to  enor- 
mous .social  cost. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  legaliza-  They  are  illusory,  they  are  there  to  Mr.    HAYES.   Mr.   Chairman,    from 

tion  is  overly  broad  it  serves  as  too  make  us  feel  good,  but  they  will  not  the  beginning  I  have  had  serious  reser- 

strong    a    magnet    for    future    flows,  happen.  vations   about   this   proposed   legisla- 

There  is  no  question,  despite  some  of  Those  who  are  for  the  bill  have  said  tion.  I  just  hope  that  the  time  will 

the  comments  that  have  been  made  not  that  the  bill  is  perfect,  but  that  come  when  we  will  recognize,  as  Mem- 

here,  that  the  talk  during  the  years  other  solutions  have  either  not  been  bers  of  this  great  House,  the  No.   1 

1979  and  1980  of  the  Select  Commis-  offered  or  are  less  desirable  than  the  issue   that   faces   our   country   today: 

sion  thoughts  on  legalization,  of  the  present  solution.  Of  course,  the  corol-  jobs  and  income  for  people  who  are 

deliberations  in  our  subcommittee  and  lary  to  that  is  that  doing  nothing  is  out  of  work  and  who  want  work.  I  real- 

in  the  Senate  subcommittee,  have  co-  worse  than  the  present  solution.  ize  that  this  bill  has  been  talked  about 

incided  with  the  largest  surreptitious  i  think  that  both  those  arguments  for  roughly  4  years  now,  so  it  has  se- 

entry  flows  in  our  history.  These  have  are  valid.  In  fact,  they  remind  me  of  niority   over   that    issue.    However,    I 

occurred  in  the  last  few  years  and  ob-  an  issue  in  the  State  legislature  and  must  say  that  my  reservations  force 

viously  are  related  to  the  talk  of  legal-  one  legislator  said  when  he  heard  the  me  to  get  up  and  speak  in  opposition 

ization.  arguments  from  one  side  they  pushed  to  this  particular  amendment.  I  have 

If  overly  broad,  it  would  also  bestow  ^im  to  the  other  side.  And  when  he  never  felt  that  the  69  proposed  amend- 

a  gift  on  many  who  came  here  tempo-  heard  the  arguments  from  that  other  ments  that  we  began  to  debate  since 

rarily  to  work  and  had  no  idea  of  stay-  gjjj^  ^^ey  pushed  him  back  to  the  side  last  week,  some  good  and  some  bad, 

ing.  and  suddenly  are  told  that  they  ^^here  he  started.  were  going  to  really  change  what   1 

can  if  they  wish  apply  for  permanent  ^pjj   ^.j^^^,^  (jogg  j^^at  do  in  terms  of  consider  to  be  a  bad  piece  of  legisla- 

resident  status.  This  is  simply  not  fair  ^^^^  provisions  here?  tion. 

to  the  1,400.000  people  who  have  ap-  on  the  employer  sanctions,  many  of  As    far    as    I    am    concerned,    this 

proved  petitions  waiting  for  visa  num-  ^^  ^.j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  doubts  about  them,  amendment    is    another    nail    in    the 

bers  abroad.  voted  for  them  nonetheless.  It  was  our  coffin  which  will  be  the  final  burial  of 

An  overly  broad  process  confers  im-  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  jj^  gi^.^^,  a  this  particular  bill, 

mediate    petition    rights    on    persons  pj^^nce,    let    them    work.    Therefore.  It  has  been  .said  here  by  others  who 

who  came  here  illegally  putting  them  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  amendments  that  passed  have  preceded  me  that  the  AFL-CIO. 

in  direct  conflict  with  lawful  Perma_  .^  ^^^^^^  ^^  employer  sanctions  were  of  which   I   am  still   a  member,   has 

nent  residents  who  are  m  the  united  .^   ^^^^   ^            ^^^   ^^           employer  soundly  had  a  change  of  heart  and  has 

States,  competing  fo^  the  single  pool  ^^^ns.  let  us  improve  them,  let  us  now  come  out  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

H   '*''  n:!intion    riX?  fnc^r  he  not  niake  them  too  onerous,  but  let  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 

those   peitition   rights    including   the  ^^            ^  ^^p  letter  which  I  and  some  of  you 

second  preference  would  be  exercised.  ^^^^  ^^^^.^,^^  ^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^, 

JoT^  iZl'Ze^Tb^^een  lose  ^ho  '"^nt-  the  same  spirit,  has  to  be  ad-  ganization.  which  represents  roughly 

Tant  S  an^  thoL  I-^o  want  noth  ^'^^'^^  ^°  ^^'^  ^'""^^^^  '^^"^-  ^^^  *^  '^  '"^'•'°"  P^^^'^-  ^"'"^  °'  ^'^""^  ^'' 

Tnt  or  tlK-  registry  date  of  the  early  work.  It  is  a  difficult  issue.  I  think  the  constituents  of  ours: 

seventies        ^     ^  McCollum  amendment  is  out  of  hand.  On  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  urge  .vou  to 

sevemie  _  ^^  amnesty  destroys  the  careful  bal-  vote  against  final  pa.ssage  of  H.R.  1510.  the 

humane  I  Ihiik  ft  is  balanced  and  I  ance  in  this  bill.  But  even  amendments  ^^^^l^^J^^Z.^'"''"'  ""°"  ''' 
urge  a  "yes"  vote.  I'^^^J^ f't'IfZTu^rT"''''"''  '  The  tuo^Xn  during  la.t  weeks 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog-  al'y  "O  the  same  thing.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  legislation  have  .so  under- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  "ave  real  doubts  in  my  mina  ^jned  the  basic  elements  of  the  bill  that  we 
(Mr.  ScHCMER].  whether  an  illegal  alien  would  want  to  ^o  longer,  in  good  conscience,  can  .support 
Mr  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  advantage  of  any  amnesty  that  ji  with  the  defeat  of  the  Hawkins  amend- 
have  listened  for  the  Isist  week  to  the  was  not  blanket  and  uniform  and  with-  ment.  effective  and  enforceable  sanctions 
debate  on  this  bill  When  I  came  to  out  any  proof,  particularly  given  the  are  precluded.  With  the  rejection  of  the 
fhefrooM.;rMonday  IwasgenSnely  mind  set  of  tho.se  illegal  aliens,  most  [^^''^Z-^crrhe  la'bo^sL'^rdToT' V^^^ 
undecided  about  how  I  would  vote  on  of  whom  come  from  totalitarian  coun-  ^r^rwork  r  And  w  t^the  inc.usion'of 
this  legislation.  tries,  countries  with  less  rights  than  [;,'[!  p^^^^^  amendment,  the  agriculture  in- 
Like  many  Members  in  this  House  I  ours.  I  have  a  good  number  ot  lormer  ^^^^^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^  f^ee  hand  to  contin- 
think  that  the  political  pressures  upon  Soviet  citizens,  immigrants  from  the  ^^^  ^^  employ— and  exploit— undocumented 
us  in  thi.s  legislation  were  not  as  great  Soviet  Union,  in  my  district  and  they  workers,  to  their  detriment  and  the  detri- 
as  they  lire  in  many  other  pieces  of  are  not  used  to  trusting  this  govern-  ment  of  US.  domestic  workers. 
legislation  and  we  could  listen  to  the  ment.  Any  roadblock  you  put  in  their  The  afl-CIO  does  not  consider  this  legis- 
debate  and  decide  to  do  what  we  way  will  prevent  them  from  coming  lative  product  worthy  of  our  support. 
thought  In  our  hearts  and  minds  was  forward  and  will  continue  the  huge  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  another 
right  and  of  course  we  will  come  out  in  undercla.ss  that  we  have  in  this  coun-  step  in  the  direction  that  places  me  in 
diffeient  places.  try.  a  position  where  I  have  to  oppose  this 
Well  I  have  listened  to  that  debate.  Two  tiers  will  prevent  a  certain  per-  bill,  and  I  would  urge  this  House  to 
I  think,  by  the  way,  due  to  the  main  centage  of  illegal  aliens  from  coming  vote  against  this  particular  amend- 
debaters  on  both  sides,  it  has  been  one  forward.  ment. 

of  the  most  outstanding  debates,  an  .                        ^  ,„_.  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
erudite    debate,    and    a    debate    that  °  ^^^^  the  gentleman  yield? 
Members  are  really  reaching  to  do  the  More  documentation  will  prevent  a  Mr.  HAYES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
right    thing,    that    I    have    witnessed  certain    percentage    of    illegal    aliens  man  from  Kentucky, 
since  I  have  been  here.  from    coming    forward.    Amendments  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  as  the  Lungren  amendment,  and  man  for  yielding, 

what   this  debate  on   this   particular  I  would  even  .say  the  Wright  amend-  Let  me  just  .say  that  I  do  not  think 

issue   amnesty,  boils  down  to  and  the  ment.  which  arc  offered  in  good  spirit,  that  the  AFL-CIOs  position  on  any- 

debate  on  the  entire  issue  boils  down  will  keep  this  undercla.ss  here.  They  thing  should  determine  anyone  else  s 

to  is  this:  Those  who  are  against  the  will  not  return  home.  position.  The  bill  is  not  a  bad  bill.  I 

bill  are  saying  the  provisions,  both  the  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog-  might  say  the  gentleman  from  New 

amnesty  provisions  and  the  employer  nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Jersey,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 

sanctions    provisions,    will    not   work.  Hayes] .  tee,  said  last  Friday  the  bill  is  not  in 
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such  stale  of  disrepair  that  it  cannot 
be  fixed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoK- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roybal]. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  firmly  believe  that  it  will  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  and  the  pur 
pose  of  the  legalization  program. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  my 
mind. 

What  this  amendment  does  is.  grant 
a  two-tiered  program,  which  makes  it 
a  lot  more  difficult  to  administer  the 
program.  The  bureaucracy  will  take 
place.  It  will  cost  more  money.  There- 
fore, its  administration  will  be  faulty 
and  lengthy  and,  as  a  result,  the  bill 
that  Uncle  Sam  will  be  paying  will  be 
increasing  day  by  day. 

But  it  also  grants  temporary  status 
to  certain  individuals  who  are  in  the 
United  States.  And  what  this  actually 
does  is  endanger  the  status  of  those  in- 
dividuals, for  if  they  seek,  first  of  all. 
temporary  status,  that  means  one  visit 
to  the  bureaucracy.  Then  they  will 
have  to  come  back  the  second  time 
and  seek  the  permanent  residency 
status.  Twice  they  will  come  before 
the  bureaucracy.  What  will  happen  to 
those  individuals  if  they  finally  do  not 
qualify  for  permanent  resident  statu.s? 
I  am  afraid  that  there  will  be  mass  de- 
portations if  they  do  not  qualify  under 
the  more  than  32  qualifying  provi- 
sions. But  what  I  am  really  afraid  of  is 
that  these  individuals  will  not  seek  the 
benefit  of  legalization  when  the  law 
passes. 

May  I  say  that  it  also  provides  a  two- 
tiered  legislation  program  that  creates 
different  classes  of  legal  status  with 
different  rights  attached  to  each.  This 
undermines  the  intent  of  legislation 
which  is  to  simulate  undocumented 
aliens  into  the  communities  in  which 
they  live.  That  is  the  purpo.se  of  all 
this  legalization  process. 

But  if  this  amendment  were  to  pass, 
it  then  establishes  the  two-tier  system, 
but  it  establishes  legally  different 
classes  of  individuals.  This  house  has 
done  too  much  to  make  this  bill  worse 
than  it  wais  before  the  debate  started. 
I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman  that  this  is 
the  reasons  why  the  AFL-CIO  finally 
took  a  stand  against  this  legislation. 
They  said  that  they  now  oppo.se  the 
bill  becasuse  'with  the  defeat  of  the 
Hawkins  amendment,  effective  and  en 
forceable  sanctions  are  precluded." 

Well,  that  is  so. 
With   the   rejection   of   the    Miller 
amendment."  they  say,     the  H-2  pro- 
gram will  no  longer  protect  the  labor 
standards  of  agricultural  workers." 

And  then  they  go  on  to  .say  that  the 
Panetta  amendment  gives  the  agricul 
tural  industry  a  free  hand  to  continue 
to  employ  and  exploit  undocumented 
workers  and  thai  this  i.«  not  only  to 
their  detriment  but  to  the  detriment 
of  domestic  workers. 


These  are  good  reasons.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  are  a  little  late.  I  wish 
that  the  AFL-CIO  would  have  seen 
the  light  last  week.  I  wish  they  would 
have  come  forward  while  there  was 
still  time  looked  at  the  legilsation  and 
concluded  as  many  of  us  did  that  this 
legislation  is  offensive  to  Hispanics. 
Asians,  and  organized  labor.  One 
cannot  say  that  they  were  not  told,  be- 
cause they  were.  We  told  them  what 
the  results  would  be.  But  I  am  glad  to 
find  now  that  they  are  opposing  Simp- 
son-Mazzoli.  And  in  so  doing.  I  am 
sure,  oppose  the  amendment  before 
us.  This  amendment  if  pa.s.sed  would 
make  this  piece  of  legislation  even 
worse.  The  AFL-CIO  is  opposing  the 
bill  now  becau.se  amendments  that 
were  passed  by  this  House  last  week 
made  Simpson-Mazzoli  worse  than 
what  it  was  before  the  debate  first 
started,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

So  it  .seems  to  me  that  now.  in  this 
instance,  if  we  do  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment before  us.  Simp.son-Mazzoli  will 
only  continue  to  lo.se  more  of  its 
friends. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Hance]. 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  spoke 
earlier  on  this  bill,  and  I  .said  then  it  is 
a  jobs  i.ssue.  I  think  it  is  a  jobs  i.ssue. 
And  I  think  if  you  vote  for  this 
amendment  you  are  voting  for  amnes- 
ty, and  you  are  going  to  have  to  ex- 
plain that  to  the  voters. 

I  think  that  if  you  look  as  far  as  it 
being  a  jobs  i.ssue.  there  are  five  differ- 
ent studies.  It  does  not  matter  wheth 
er  you  go  with  the  Rice  University 
study,  the  1979  interagency  task  force 
study.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
study,  the  Urban  Institute  study,  or 
the  statement  from  Ray  Marshall, 
former  Secretary  of  Labor,  there  is 
going  to  be  some  displacement.  It  does 
not  matter  how  you  cut  it.  there  is 
going  to  be  some  displacement  of 
American  jobs. 

Another  thing  we  have  to  look  at  is 
the  Immigration  Service.  I  gue.ss  of  all 
agencies  that  wf  deal  with,  we  get 
more  complaints  because  in  your  dis- 
trict offices,  people  always  complain 
that  it  is  almo.st  impo.ssible  to  get  a 
pa.ssport  on  time,  it  is  almost  impo.ssi- 
ble to  find  out  some  immigration  prob- 
lem without  a  long  delay.  The  INS  is 
underfunded  as  it  is.  and  they  do  a 
pretty  good  job  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  you  get  more  complaints 
on  their  being  .slow  than  on  any  other 
thing. 

If  you  ask  INS  to  take  up  these 
extra  burdens.  I  guarantee  you  there 
is  no  wa>  that  they  can  take  care  of 
the  functions  that  they  will  need  to 
take  care  of,  much  le.ss  secure  the  bor- 
ders. I  think  that  is  .something  that  we 
have  to  look  at. 

Also,  it  has  been  .said  there  are  6  to 
12  million  illegal  aliens  in  this  coun- 
try. And  let  us  say  that  maybe  1  mil- 


lion decide  that  they  want  to  become 
permanent  citizens,  or  2  million.  How 
many  American  citizens  are  going  to 
be  dropped  out  of  the  job  market  be- 
cau.se  of  that?  How  many  citizens  of 
this  country  will  lose  their  jobs  to  ille- 
gal aliens? 
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That  is  what  you  have  got  to  think 
about.  The  other  thing  is  that  if  you 
go  home  and  talk  to  the  people  in  your 
district,  amnesty  is  not  favored  by  the 
people  back  home. 

The  last  thing  I  would  point  out  is.  I 
have  sympathy  and  I  have  compassion 
for  the  illegal  aliens  that  are  here,  we 
all  do,  but  our  first  duty  and  our  first 
obligation  belongs  to  the  people  that 
we  represent  that  are  American  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  jobs  i.ssue;  I  hope  the 
Members  will  consider  that  when  we 
vote  on  this.  I  hope  the  Members  will 
vote  against  the  Lungren  amendment, 
as  well  as  the  other  amendments,  and 
vole  for  the  McCollum  amendment  to 
slop  blanket  amnesty  for  illegal  aliens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lungren). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  little  did  I  know- 
when  I  offered  this  little  old  amend- 
ment a  few  hours  ago  that  we  would 
reargue  the  entire  bill.  I  wish  we 
would  confine  our  debate  to  the 
amendment  before  us  in  the  future  .so 
that  we  might  not  intrude  on  the  time 
of  all  our  Members. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  maybe  I  have 
done  .something  right  with  this 
amendmenl  because  I  have  been  at- 
tacked on  both  sides.  I  have  been  at- 
tacked by  tho.se  who  say  this  amend- 
ment preserves  amnesty,  and  by  those 
who  say  that  it  kills  amnesty.  I 
happen  to  think  this  strikes  the 
proper  compromi.se.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  less  generous  than  the  bill 
is  as  it  is.  This  is  le.ss  liberal  than  the 
bill  is  as  it  is.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  can  talk  from  now  until  dooms- 
day and  .say  that  this  is  not.  but  all 
you  have  to  do  is  look  at  what  the  bill 
does:  it  makes  anybody  who  is  here 
before  January  1.  1982.  eligible  for  le- 
galization, and  what  my  amendment 
does,  which  brings  it  back  to  1980,  sets 
another  category  for  tho.se  before 
1977.  and  requires  an  English  language 
skill  or  a  participation  in  a  program  to 
learn  English,  as  suggested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

So  in  those  regards,  it  is  less  gener- 
ous than  the  bill  before  us.  At  the 
same  time,  does  it  destroy  legalization? 
What  I  have  operated  under  from  the 
very  beginning  is  the  assumption  that 
the  American  people  have  some 
common  sense  here.  When  a  poll  was 
taken  in  my  State,  the  California  field 
poll,  in  1982,  the  basic  question  was. 
"Do  you  support  deportation  of  those 


who  are  here  illegally?"  Absolutely. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  th^  people  said 
that  statewide. 

Broken  down  into  different  groups, 
whites.  77  percent  supported  it;  His- 
panics, 59  or  60  percent;  blacks.  68  per- 
cent. Then  you  ask  the  next  question: 
"How  about  legalizing  those  who  are 
here  illegally  but  have  lived  5  years  or 
more?"  Statewide  in  California,  73  per- 
cent. Among  whites,  74  percent; 
among  Hispanics,  74  percent:  among 
blacks,  71  percent. 

I  franklj'  do  not  understand  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  say  that  my 
amendment  somehow  appeals  to  the 
discriminatory  nature  of  those  who 
are  against  amnesty,  I  find  it  strange 
that  Hispanics,  by  a  74-percent  margin 
indicate  that  they  would  support  this 
approach  to  the.  very  difficult  problem 
we  have  before  us,  unless  somehow 
they  want  to  discriminate  against 
people  of  their  own  color.  I  just  do  not 
understand  it. 

1  also  do  not  understand  why  the 
weight  of  the  debate  against  my 
amendment  has  come  from— mostly 
from— those  who  oppose  this  bill 
anyway,  and  it  used  the  criticism  of 
this  amendment  that  it  blows  up  the 
carefully  crafted  comj:  -omise  that  we 
have.  We  have  even  had  members  of 
our  committee  who  voted  against  that 
carefully  crafted  compromise,  come 
here  and  tell  you  to  vote  against  the 
Lungren  amendment  because  it  upsets 
the  compromise.  They  do  not  tell  you 
that  they  were  against  the  compro- 
mise in  the  first  place. 

Lastly.  I  do  not  understand  those 
Members  who  fought  valiantly  for  us 
to  have  an  open  rule,  to  have  69 
amendments  in  order,  who  now  argue 
that  you  cannot  consider  any  of  the 
amendments  seriously  because  they 
will  upset  the  carefully  crafted  work 
that  was  done  in  the  committee. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  we  move 
from  a  1981  date  to  a  1982  date,  basi- 
cally on  a  party  line  vote.  I  think  that 
was  unfortunate.  I  do  not  think  we 
fully  discussed  this.  It  was  one  of  the 
very  few  things  that  was  done  on  a 
party  line  basis. 

So,  if  we  can  change  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, if  we  can  change  in  the  full 
committee,  why  can  we  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  change  here?  I  do  not 
frankly  Care  what  the  AFL-CIO  says.  I 
do  not  care  what  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  says  at  this  point  with  re- 
spect to  the  entire  bill.  What  we  have 
shown  is  that  this  body  is  willing  to 
decide  these  issues  within  this  body  as 
we  relate  to  our  own  constituencies, 
and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

Maybe  it  is  one  of  the  few  times  that 
we  have  been  able  to  do  that  in  this 
fashion.  I  think  we  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  it.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  condemned  because  we 
make  changes  in  this  bill.  We  are  not 
perfect  in  the  committee  or  the  sub- 
committee. Some  of  those  changes  are 


actually  for  the  better.  For  all  those 
Members  who  may  be  dropping  off  be- 
cause those  amendments  have  been 
adopted,  I  would  suggest  we  have  got 
as  many  or  more  Members  who  are 
going  to  support  this  bill  in  its  final 
form  because  we  in  fact  have  adopted 
the  amendments  as  they  are. 

I  would  just  suggest  if  you  want  a 
commonsense,  comprehensive  compro- 
mise on  this  question,  support  the 
Lungren  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazzoli]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  House. 

Let  me  first  pay  public  tribute  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  O'Neill.  When  our  Speaker 
suggested  that  this  bill  would  come  to 
the  floor,  it  indeed  came  to  the  floor. 
and  when  the  Speaker  said  publicly 
that  he  would  give  this  bill  time  to  be 
heard,  he  has  done  that.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Speaker  for  that  kind  of 
show  of  courage  on  his  part  and  defer- 
ence to  this  committee. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  who  has  been  a  stalwart  sup- 
porter of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. He  has  given  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  a  chance  to  work  with 
the  bill. 

Let  me  salute  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  had  the  courage  on 
last  Thursday  night  in  the  course  of 
the  press  conference  to  come  out  in 
favor  of  legalization  or  amnesty  or 
whatever  we  want  to  call  it.  That  took 
courage  on  his  part  and  I  hope  that 
Members,  not  only  of  his  party  but 
our  party  as  well,  understand  that 
that  component  part  of  this  bill,  that 
of  legalization,  ,strikes  the  President  as 
a  necessary  element  without  which 
the  bill  lacks  balance. 

Let  me  last  but  not  least  pay  tribute 
to  my  friend  from  California.  Dan 
Lungren,  who  has  shouldered  a  very 
heavy  load  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  He 
has  been  with  me  for  the  last  4  years 
working  on  the  bill.  This  has  been  dif- 
ficult for  him.  for  all  of  us.  I  want  to 
salute  Dan  for  having  worked  in  a  very 
close  yoke  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Let  me  say.  back  in  Kentucky,  when 
I  was  in  the  State  Senate,  we  had  a 
little  rule  of  thumb,  and  maybe  we 
might  apply  it  to  this  bill.  With  re- 
spect, let  me  suggest  we  always  felt 
back  home  that  if,  on  a  given  bill,  the 
AFL-CIO  was  against  it,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  against  it, 
then  the  bill  had  to  be  a  pretty  good 
bill,  I  understand  that  the  AFL-CIO  is 
supposedly  against  our  bill;  I  under- 
stand that  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  against  our  bill,  so  let  me 
heartily  recommend  our.  bill  as  prob- 


ably being  an  excellent  piece  of  drafts- 
manship. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  two-tier  ap- 
proach of  my  friend  from  California, 
which  was  in  the  original  bill,  is  not 
meant  to  hurt  anybody.  It  is  not 
meant  to  put  people  in  bondage  or  not 
meant  to  put  people  in  deprivation  or 
in  any  sort  of  a  discriminatory  mode. 
It  is  meant  as  a  good  faith  effort  to 
not  only  provide  a  workable  system 
but  a  system  which  is  fair  to  all  par- 
ties. 

I  respectfully  oppose  my  friend's 
amendment.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
voted  down,  and  I  hope  it  is  voted 
down  strongly.  It  does  a  couple  of 
things  which  I  do  not  believe  are  cor- 
rect. One,  it  reduces  I  think,  by  the 
fact  that  there  would  be  a  temporary 
program  in  here  of  temporary  residen- 
cy, reduces  the  incentive  to  come  for- 
ward. We  have  wanted  our  bill  to  be 
honest,  one  that  people  would  come 
forward  to  take  advantage  of. 

Second,  and  questionably,  it  in- 
creases the  administrative  workload. 
You  have  got  two  or  three  hoops  to 
jump  through.  Two  or  three  moments 
when  you  have  to  present  yourself  to 
the  authorities  and  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  bill. 

Frankly,  the  more  remote  the  date 
is.  whether  you  can  go  back  to  1980, 
which  is  a  pretty  close-in  date,  but  the 
more  remote  the  date  is.  the  more 
likely  you  are  to  have  had  American 
children  born  to  families  here  without 
proper  documentation.  Were  those 
families  to  be  uprooted  and  sent  back 
because  they  do  not  qualify  by  the 
date,  that  is  disruptive  to  say  the  least. 
Let  me  remind  my  friends  in  the 
House,  first  of  all.  this  is,  despite  what 
anyone  has  said,  is  not  a  blanket  am- 
nesty program.  It  is  a  case-by-case  ad- 
judication program.  Everyone  who 
would  seek  advantage  of  it  must  come 
forward  and  prove  that  they  have 
been  here  by  a  given  date;  that  they 
are  not  of  bad  character:  that  they 
have  not  been  the  kind  of  people  we 
do  not  want  here.  They  have  not  been 
dependents:  they  have  not  been  bad 
actors. 

Second,  we  know  for  a  fact,  it  has 
been  stated  many  times,  a  component 
part  of  any  proper  and  humane  form 
of  immigration  reform  is  legalization, 
and  if  you  accept  that,  as  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Sawyer]  did,  this  day,  and  on  last 
week,  I  ask  that  the  House  defeat  the 
gentleman's  amendment  and  support 
the  committee  bill. 

•  Mr,  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  amendment  46 
which  would  substitute  a  two-tier 
1977-80  legalization  program  for  the 
committee  proposal.  The  amendment 
offered  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
falls  short  of  the  committee  proposal 
in  terms  of  administrative  efficiency. 
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and  the  ability  to  largft  enforcement 
in  a  workable  manner  on  new  flows  of 
undocumented  workers.  Additionally, 
amendment  46  would  treat  people 
similarly  situated  in  an  unequal  fash- 
ion. It  is  inferior  to  the  committee  pro- 
posal in  terms  of  fairne.ss  and  I  urge 
its  reject ion.# 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  46  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
cren]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    LUNGREN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  181,  noes 
245,  not  voting  7.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  245) 
S       AYES-18I 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD- 

NOES~245 


-HOUSE 


June  19,  im 

with    Mr.    Dymally 


June  19,  1984 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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TXi 


Andrf-w.s  <  NC 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barllelt 

Balfman 

Bennut 

BtTPUler 

BilirakLs 

Bhlrv 

Borhlert 

Bont-r 

Breau.v 

Brown  'COi 

Bro.vhill 

Bryant 

Burton  'IN> 

Byron 

Camplx'll 

Carnfn 

Chappie 

Cheney 

ClinKer 

Coat.s 

Coleman 

Coleman 

Corable 

Coutthlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D  Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Da\i.s 

D»rrifk 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Durbin 

(:d»ard.s  i  ALi 

Edward,s  'OKi 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Erienborn 

Evans  ■  lAi 

Fish 

f'lippo 

Ko*  ler 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fro.-t 

Geka.s 

Gingrirh 

GoodlinK 

Gore 

Gradi.%ori 

GreKK 

Gunderson 


Han.sen  '  t'T  i 

Harri.son 

Hart  net  I 

Haleher 

Hefner 

Hiier 

Hilhs 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hutthes 

Hunter 

Hutlo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeftord.s 

Jenkins 

Jones  '  TN I 

Ka.sirh 

Ka/en 

Kindnes.s 

Kramer 

LaKomarsino 

Latia 

Learh 

Lent 

Lt'Mta.^ 

Lei*  Is  I CA  I 

Lew  is 'FL I 

Lmnnstotr 

Lolt 

Lo\»er\  'CA  i 

Liijan 

LunKrt  n 

Mark 

MarKay 

MadiKan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  '  ILi 

Martin  'NCi 

Martin.  NY. 

McCandless 

McCollum 

MrUade 

MrE*en 

McGrath 

MrKernan 

Mir.i 

Mirhel 

Miller  <OH. 

Moor*- 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Myers 

Neal 

Nel.son 

Nit'l-son 

O  Hrien 

Oxley 

Parkard 


Parris 

Pa.sha\aii 

Petri 

Pornr 

Pritrharii 

Purse  II 

Quilleii 

Ray 

Ri'Kula 

Held 

Kidtte 

Hitter 

Roberta 

Robln.^on 

RoKers 

Roth 

Roukema 

RouiUtiil 

Rudd 

SrhKe(ir 

Schul/i 

Shavi 

Shelby 

ShumMav 

Shusler 

.Sisisky 

Skelion 

.Smith  .NE. 

.Smith   Denin 

Smith   Riitaeri 

Snovie 

Snyder 

Solomon 

.Spenee 

Spra't 

StanKeland 

Sunddiiisi 

Tallon 

Taukr 

Taylor 

Thom.-Ls  '  C*A  ' 

Thoma.s  'GA' 

lorrireiii 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Weber 

Whltl■hllr^l 

Whitley 

Whilt.ik-T 

Williams 

Wilson 

Winn 

Woll 

Wort  ley 

Wylie 

Yalron 

Youni!  ' 

YoiinK  . 

/.srhau 


OH 


.Ai  ki  rniaii 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

A I  host  a 

.Alexaiulir 

AndiTson 

AiHlren  ,  iTX. 

Annim/.io 

Anthony 

Aiiplegaie 

Arrher 

Aspin 

B:irnes 

Bates 

Hidell 

Belli  iLson 

Herman 

Helluini 

Heull 

HiaKt;i 

Bi)k'i:s 

H.iland 

Hoiiior 

n.inkiT 

Horski 

Huseo 

Bom  her 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brook ~ 

Broomlield 

BroM  n  .  C",\ . 

Burton  '  CA 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chnppell 

Ci.irki 

Cl.i'. 

Coelho 

I'ollllls 

Collte 

Coiners 

Cfiopi  r 

CViy  ne 

Croeketl 

DiLsehle 

d'-  la  Gar/a 

D.  lliim~ 

U.VVine 

Diik, 

OlOt'ell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dowdy 

l)i)'An>  A 

Dune.in 

Da  y  er 

Dvson 

K.irl\ 

Ffkart 

K(l»;:.r 

E'l»:irds 

Eiitilish 

Evans  .11,. 

Fa.sr.  II 

F:i/io 

V't  iMhaii 

terraro 

Fiidler 

Fields 

Klorio 

FoL'liiiia 

F.il.  V 

l-'orij    Ml. 

F'ord  .7Ni 

Frank 

F'uqua 

Garria 

Ciaydos 

Ge)densoii 


.(A 


Ciephardt 

Gibbons 

(iilmaii 

Gill  kman 

Gonzalez 

(iramni 

Gray 

(irieli 

Giiarini 

Hall  .OHi 

Hall    Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilioii 

Hammersclimidl 

Hanie 

>larkiii 

Hawkins 

Haves 

Heltel 

Hirtel 

Hiclilimi  r 

Howard 

Hoser 

Hiihhard 

H.iekaby 

.lai  (lbs 

John.soti 

JOI1..S  .  NC- . 

Jones.  OK. 

Kaplur 

Kxsienmiier 

Kemp 

KeniielK 

Kil<lee 

Kler/ka 

Kocovs.'k 

Kollir 

Ki'si  in.t\er 

I.aFalc. 

I. in  I  OS 

Lialli 

Lehman 

Lehmnii 

I.elaiul 

Levin 

1.1'VIMe 

l.ipinski 

t.lovd 

Loeffler 

Loni;  I  LAi 

Lout!  .MI). 

Lowrv  I  W.A. 

Lukeii 

I.undine 

Markes 

Martini  / 

Mai.^ui 

Mavroiiles 

M.ayyoli 

MeCam 

MeCIO-.kev 

Ml  H.ifli 

MrKinne'. 

MeNuitv 

Mikiil'ki 

Miller  .CA  - 

Mini  la 

Miiii-h 

Miti  111  II 

Moaklev 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montiionii  rv 

Moody 

MorriMtr 

Morrnor 

.Mra/.ek 

Miirl  ha 

Nalrher 

Nirhol- 

NoAak 

Gakar 


.(A. 
.  FI. 


'CI 

■WA- 


Oherslar 

Otiey 

Oho 

Orli/, 

Ot  I  infer 

Ovieiis 

Pallet  I  a 

Palmaii 

Paltirs.iii 

Paul 

P»'.a.se 

Penny 

I'.piM  r 

Perkins 

Pirkle 

Prue 

Rahall 

Ranuel 

Rail  hloril 

Ruhardsoii 

Rioaldo 

Roflino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rosii  nkim  -. 

Hovhal 

Rus,,o 

.Saho 

Snvate 

Sa*MT 

.Sehi  mr 

.Srhiieidi  r 

.Seliroi  'I.  r 

.Si  hiiMiiT 

SeihiTlllli; 

■SlianiiiMi 

.Sliaip 

.Sikorki 

.Sil  lander 

Simon 

Ski  -n 

Slaiterv 

Smith    FI.. 

SmiHi  .  lAi 

Smiili  'NJ. 

Solar/. 

SI  (ierinaiii 

Slat:L.ers 

Stark 

Stenholni 

Stokes 

Si  rat  I  on 

Sliidds 

Stump 

Swid 

Svnar 

1  aii/in 

Torres 

Town- 

Iravl.r 

I'llall 

Val'iitiiii 

Vaii'leritrill 

V.  ni.i 

V  ueaiio^  .1  li 

WaU'reti 

Walkiiis 

Wa\n\an 

W-aver 

Wl   ISS 

Wheat 

Wliiiii  11 

Wilham 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wriuhl 

Wvdeii 

Yat.s 

Yi 


Mf. 


■Mf). 


NOT  VOTING -7 


Cortoran 
Dymally 
Hall    IN. 


Vander  Jam 


AK. 

.  FI. . 


Hansen  .11). 

MeCiirdv 

.Seiisenbrinner 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 


Mr.    Corcoran    for, 
apainsl. 

Messrs.  ENGLISH,  FIELDS.  MOL- 
LOHAN, and  WATKINS  changed 
their  votes  from    aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  McKAY,  Mr.  PHILIP  M. 
CRANE,  and  Mr.  HARRISON 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMhNDMtNT  NO.  4  7  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SHAW 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
47  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Shaw]  desire  to  offer  amendment 

No.  47? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Yes.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  oflcrccl  b.v  Mr.  Shaw:  Pane 
90.  lines  9.  23.  and  25.  pat;i'  91.  Ilno.s  2.  4.  6. 
and  H.  and  pane  98.  aflcr  line  21.  strike  out 

1982'  and  in.st  rt  in  licu  thereof     1980  ' 

Pat-'e  90.  line  21.  .slrike  otil  (2)i.Ai'  and 
m.sert  in  lien  thtrcof  ■■i2>iA)m>  '. 

Payc  91.  lines  1  and  9.  .strike  out     iBi"  and 
iCi".  rcsperlivf'lv.  and  insert  in  lieu  there 
of    Mil'   and    I  111  I",  rt  .spcclivcly. 

Pat;e  91.  line  14.  .strike  out  ■  and"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    or' 

Pai^e  91.  after  line  14.  ins.rl  I  he  followint; 
new  subpara^;raph. 
'  B)  the  alien  - 

.1)  ha.s  recened  an  iniiiuti.'-ation  dcsiunn 
lion   a.s  a   Cuban -Haitian   Kntrani    iSiatus 
Pending  i.  or 

Mil  is  H  national  of  Cuba  or  Haili  vk  ho  are 
arrived  in  the  United  Slates  before  .Januar.v 
1.  1982.  with  respect  to  \* horn  any  record 
was  established  bv  the  Imininralion  and 
Nal  iirali/.ation  Service  before  Januar.v  1. 
1982.  and  iunle.s.s  the  alien  filed  an  applica- 
tion for  .i-svlum  with  the  Service  before  .Jan- 
uary 1.  1982)  who  wa.s  not  admitted  to  the 
United  Stales  as  a  noniminiKrant.  and 

PaMf  92.  amend  the  sentence  beMin.tiiim  on 
line  4  to  re'ad  as  follows:  Kor  piirpuse.^  uf 
paragraph  '1).  an  alien  described  in  i>ara- 
graph  <2ii  B)  shall  be  considered  to  have  en- 
lered  the  l.Inited  Stales." 
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Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
am  offering  a  compromise  amendment 
which  I  feel  offers  Members  a  com- 
mon.sen.se  approach  to  the  legalization 
.section  regardless  of  how  Members 
feel  about  legalization  in  general.  In 
fad.  later  we  will  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  strike  the  legalization  .section 
entirely.  However,  right  now  we  have 
the  opportunity,  through  my  amend- 
ment, to  push  the  legalization  date  in 
the  bill  back  from  1982  to  1980.  Why 
u.se  1980  as  a  cutoff?  I  feel  that  there 
are  very  strong  reasons  for  choosing 
1980  as  the  cutoff  year. 

First,  prior  to  1980,  there  was  no  of- 
ficial talk  of  any  amnesty  program  for 
illegal  aliens.  However,  in  1980,  the 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
Reform,  which  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  studying  our   immi- 


gration problems  and  making  recom- 
mendatioHE,  began  discussing  the  fea- 
sibility of  a  massive  legalization  pro- 
gram. The  word  spread  quickly  that 
the  United  States  might  be  thinking 
of  granting  amnesty  to  illegal  aliens. 
In  fact,  it  was  reported  that  some  of 
the  people  who  entered  illegally  in 
south  Florida  did  so  because  of  the  so- 
called  amnesty  that  was  about  to  be 
conferred.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to 
reward  those  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try illegally  simply  to  take  advantage 
of  a  legalization  program.  The  Lun- 
gren  amendment  would  embrace  only 
those  who  came  to  the  United  States 
previous  to  the  amnesty  discussions. 

Second,  one  of  the  major  arguments 
for  a  legalization  program  is  that  the 
united  Stites  is  recognizing  that  many 
of  the  illegal  aliens  who  have  been  re- 
siding in  this  country  for  several  years 
have  built  up  equity.  This,  however,  is 
rarely  true  with  illegal  aliens  who 
have  only  been  here  since  1982.  So  the 
equity  argument  is  not  valid. 

Third,  we  have  no  real  idea  of  how 
many  aliens  we  are  talking  about.  Con- 
servative estimates  start  at  6  million 
while  other  estimates  range  from  8  to 
12  million.  Imagine  the  possibility  of 
12  million  illegal  aliens  residing  in  this 
country.  And  do  we  have  any  idea 
what  the  impact,  financial  and  other- 
wise, would  be  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  agencies  once  these 
people  ane  free  to  come  forward  and 
apply  for  this  legalization  process? 
Under  my  amendment,  at  least  1  mil- 
lion and  possibly  up  to  4  million  of  the 
most  recently  arrived  illegal  aliens 
would  be  disqualified  from  taking  part 
in  the  legalization  program. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  looking  for  an 
amendment  which  offers  a  compro- 
mise to  the  broad  and  overly  generous 
1982  legalization  date  in  H.R.  1510,  I 
hope  you  will  support  the  Shaw 
amendment.  It  is  fair.  It  is  logical. 
And,  by  accepting  this  amendment 
you  can  insure  yourself  a  safeguard 
against  the  broad  1982  date  currently 
contained  in  the  bill,  regardless  of  how 
you  plan  to  vote  later  on  striking  the 
legalization  .section  entirely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  dif- 
fers from  the  previous  amendment  in 
that  it  does  not  have  a  two-tier  proc- 
ess. It  simply  changes  the  date  that 
appears  in  the  bill  from  1982,  it  .slides 
it  back  to  1980. 

I  think  it  offers  a  compromise  that 
all  of  us  Can  support. 

The  question  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  with  the  McCollum  amend- 
ment. I  am  concerned  in  particular 
with  some  of  the  comments  made  by 
one  of  the  previous  speakers  that  a 
vote  for  one  of  these  amendments 
would  be  a  vote  for  amnesty.  This  is 
not  true. 

I  myself  may  very  well  support  the 
McCollum  amendment. 

What  this  simply  does  is  offer  a  posi- 
tion   where    the   Members   can   push 


back  the  legalization  date.  The  legal- 
ization date  simply  is  trying  to  focus 
on  the  question  of  equity  that  people 
who  have  been  here  have  gained  by 
their  presence  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  many  who  feel  very  strongly 
that  by  not  having  effectively  adopted 
an  immigration  program  that  our 
country  is  guilty  of  some  type  of 
laches  or  some  type  of  a  status  where 
we  should  recognize  the  equity  that 
these  people  have  built  up.  even 
though  they  have  been  here  over  the 
years  illegally.  This  is  a  commonsense 
approach. 

I  would  hope  that  each  of  the  Mem- 
bers would  examine  the  points  very 
carefully  and  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Shawamendment. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  a  long 
time  to  speak  on  my  friend's  amend- 
ment. I  think  he  anticipates  a  fairly 
short  debate  and  a  very  short  vote, 
perhaps  by  voice. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  has 
done  is  to  make  a  very  constructive  of- 
fering because  he  does  have  one  aspect 
which  is  attractive  and  which  is  what 
our  committee  sought  in  defeating  the 
Lungren  offering.  One  of  the  objec- 
tives was  to  seek  a  legalization  formula 
that  has  a  single  tier.  The  Shaw- 
amendment  has  the  single  date  and  a 
single  tier.  The  Wright  offering,  which 
will  come  shortly,  has  a  single  date.  Of 
course  your  committee  bill  has  a  single 
date  and  a  single  tier. 

So  the  only  thing  we  are  arguing 
about  now  is  dates.  We  have  accepted 
the  fact  you  will  not  have  a  temporary 
residency  period,  but  have  a  perma- 
nent residency  period. 

Let  me  just  respectfully  suggest  to 
my  friends  that  they  vole  down  my 
friend's  offering.  It  is,  again,  a  very 
good  faith  offering,  very  serious,  by  a 
gentleman  who,  while  not  a  member 
of  our  subcommittee,  has  made  very 
constructive  offerings  from  start  to 
finish  on  our  bill,  and  whose  help  we 
have  appreciated. 

But  the  gentleman  would  return  the 
date  to  1980,  and  simply  stated,  we 
have  already  voted  just  a  moment  ago 
by  245  to  181.  This  Hou.se  went  on 
record  that  it  wanted  a  more  generous 
date  than  1980.  It  wanted  a  1982  date, 
and  that  1982  date  is  in  the  Wright 
amendment.  The  1982  date  is  in  the 
committee  bill. 

So  let  me  just  .suggest  that  while  the 
gentleman  does  offer  the  amendment 
as  a  good  faith  offering,  which  it  clear- 
ly is,  and  while  it  may  be  somewhat  al- 
luring or  bewitching  because  it  does 
have  the  single  tier,  its  fatal  defect  is 
that  it  has  the  date  of  1980.  We  have 
already  debated  the  point  about  if  you 
go  back  to  1980  there  are  too  few 
people  involved.  If  you  go  back  to  1980 
you  have  a  very  large  class  of  people 
who  do   not  qualify   for  legalization. 


and  that  class  could  feel  very  scorned 
and  they  might  feel  that  they  are  here 
in  a  kind  of  subordinate  role,  not  as 
full-fledged  citizens. 
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That  individual  in  a  class  not  cov- 
ered might  feel  even  resentful. 

So  let  me  urge  my  friend  again,  per- 
haps without  a  lot  of  debate  to  reject 
the  gentleman's  good  faith  offering. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
has  stated  his  case  clearly.  This  is 
merely  a  rehash  of  what  we  had  a 
while  ago  except  for  the  fact  it  may 
take  away  the  bite  of  the  two-tier  com- 
plication that  was  in  the  prior  amend- 
ment. But  it  is  going  to  do  nothing  to 
offer  an  opportunity  to  those  people 
who  will  be  left  in  legal  limbo:  those 
who  have  been  here  since  1980  who 
have  been  working,  who  have  become 
part  of  our  society,  who  have  been 
productive  and  who.  from  all  data  we 
have  been  able  to  compile,  have  been 
worthwhile  individuals  who  would  be 
eligible  if  given  the  opportunity  to 
apply  for  citizenship. 

Again,  I  say  that  is  not  what  our  in- 
tention is.  I  think  our  intention  is  to 
legalize,  to  put  this  in  balance  and  for 
that  reason,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  May  I  suggest,  under 
the  rule  which  was  very,  very  wonder- 
fully crafted  by  the  Rules  Committee, 
there  is  this  sequence  of  amendments. 
We  have  now  disposed  of  one. 

The  second  amendment,  the  Shaw 
offering,  is  before  us.  If  it  fails  or  if  it 
carriers,  either  one,  we  then  move  to 
the  Wright  amendment.  And  if  the 
Wright  amendment  were  to  carry,  that 
supplants  the  amendments  prior  to. 

So  we  play  what  is  called  King  of 
the  Mountain.  I  think  in  this  situation 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
should  not  be  voted  up. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

One  additional  thing,  in  addition  to 
leaving  these  people  in  limbo  you  are 
also  kicking  them  out  of  their  jobs  and 
leaving  them  unemployed  and  in  Umbo 
which  would  create  not  only  a  large 
reservoir  of  illegal  aliens  but  worse 
than  that,  unemployed  illegal  aliens. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  as 
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long  as  you  stay  in  the  job  you  had  at 
the  time  this  bill  goes  into  effect,  you 
are  not  affected  in  any  situation. 

The  employers'  sanctions  only  refers 
to  new  hires.  So  no  one  is  kicked  out 
of  any  jobs. 

The  fact  is,  if  you  seek  new  employ- 
ment and  you  are  in  this  status,  then 
you  would  be  affected,  but  as  long  as 
you  would  remain  in  the  job  you  had 
already  found  yourself  in,  it  does  not 
affect  it  whatsoever. 

So  at  least  we  ought  to  talk  about 
the  amendments  before  us.  This  gen- 
tleman had  enough  trouble  defending 
his  amendment  when  we  talked  about 
everything  else,  and  I  think  Mr.  Shaw 
should  have  us  at  least  talk  about  the 
amendment  he  has  presented,  not 
something  that  someone  has  suggested 
he  would  like  to  present. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  think  if  you  vote  for 
this  amendment,  you  are  voting  for 
amnesty. 

I  just  want  to  make  sure  everyone 
understands  this  is  a  vote  for  amnesty 
if  you  vote  for  this  amendment.  I  do 
understand  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
improve  the  bill.  But  it  does  not 
matter  whether  you  are  for  2  years  or 
4  years  amnesty:  you  are  still  for  it. 

I  think  one  of  the  earlier  comments 
was  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  to 
have  illegal  aliens  unemployed.  I  agree 
with  that.  But  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing that  is  more  unfortunate,  and 
that  is  to  have  American  citizens  un- 
employed. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  think  the  point  you 
have  made  with  regard  to  the  unem 
ployment  of  Americans  who  have  been 
unemployed  due  to  the  presence  in 
large  part  by  illegal  aliens  is  an  excel- 
lent argument  and  one  I  think  this 
House  can  embrace  and  one  I  think  we 
should  very  much  consider  when  we 
are  voting. 

However,  the  logic  does  not  apply  in 
my  opinion  when  you  are  talking 
at>out  what  is  before  the  House  right 
now.  a  simple  proposition:  Are  we 
going  to  turn  that  date  back  from  1982 
back  to  1980?  How  that  can  be  con 
strued  as  a  vote  in  favor  of  legalization 
when  we  are  cutting  back  on  legaliza- 
tion. I  do  not  know. 

There  are  many  Members  of  this 
House  who  are  going  to  vote  "yes  "  on 
the  Shaw  amendment  and  then  are 
going  to  vote  yes"  on  the  McCollum 
amendment.  There  is  absolutely  noth 
ing  inconsistent  about  that.  Nor  would 
it  be  inconsistent  to  vote  yes"  on  the 
Shaw  amendment  and  then  vole  no' 
on  the  McCollum  amendment. 


Mr.  HANCE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments.  I  understand  what 
you  are  trying  to  do.  But  I  think  a 
Member  of  this  body  will  have  a  diffi- 
cult time  explaining  to  the  voters  of 
their  congressional  district  that  they 
voted  for  amnesty. 

The  only  thing  the  public  is  going  to 
look  at  is  were  you  for  2  years  or  4 
years  of  legalization  or  amnesty,  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it.  Amnesty  is 
what  most  people  call  it,  throughout 
this  country  that  is  what  the  pre.ss 
calls  it.  amnesty.  I  think  the  key  as  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned  is  whether 
you  voted  for  amnesty  or  against  am 
nesty. 

Mr.  SHAW.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  would  yield  further. 

I  think  the  people  in  Florida  would 
understand  it.  I  would  al.so  venture 
that  the  people  in  Texas  would  equal- 
ly understand  it.  I  think  part  of  this 
job  is  communicating  with  the  people 
that  we  are  representing. 

I  think  that  is  probably  the  reason 
for  the  2-year  term  also. 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  agree  with  that  for 
individuals  that  follow  legislation  very 
closely  they  might  have  some  under- 
standing of  the  process,  but  the  key  is 
that  this  amendment  puts  you  on 
record  being  a  Member  who  would 
vote  for  immigrants  to  be  here  4  years 
instead  of  just  2  years:  either  way  you 
are  for  amnesty  for  people  who  tome 
to  this  country  illegally. 

That  is  the  reason  I  ri.se  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  lime 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numbe.'-  of  words. 

I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
pending  amendment  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions. 

During  the  debale  earlier  this  after- 
noon on  the  Lungren  two-tur  amend 
ment,  one  of  the  objections  raised  re 
lated  to  the  cost  of  having  two  tiers— 
the  administrative  costs  and  delays  of 
having  a  period  of  a  number  of  year,-; 
prior  to  permanent  residence. 

Do  I  understand  from  my  friend 
from  Florida  that  his  amendment  in- 
volving only  one  tier— one  cutoff  date 
for  legalization— could  not  be  subject 
to  the  .same  criticism  in  t(  rms  of  the 
administrative  costs  and  d^l.-iys  that 
would  be  incurred  with  two  tiers? 

Mr.  SHAW.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  quite  correct  in 
his  observation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
you  cut  down  on  the  pool  of  tho.se  out 
there  that  would  be  subject  to  legal- 
ization, you  are  actually  cutting  back 
on  the  administrative  load  that  would 
be  placed  on  the  Immigration  Service. 

Mr.  FISH.  Well,  I  think,  having  lis- 
tened to  the  arguments  against  the 
prior  amendment  that  related  to  the 
i.ssue  of  the  various  problems  inherent 
in  having  two  tiers— that  you  have 
overcome  these  in  your  amendment. 


I  would  be  happy  to  support  it. 

Mr.  SHAW.  That  is  quite  correct. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  peers,  for  heaven's 
.sake  defeat  this  amendment  and  with 
it  defeat  the  myth  of  the  plotting, 
.scheming  immigrant,  because  he 
comes  from  the  .same  whole  cloth  from 
which  comes  the  plotting,  scheming 
criminal. 

Almost  everybody  in  this  Chamber 
has  at  one  lime  or  another  in  his  or 
her  legislative  life  been  confronted 
with  the  question  of  sanctions  for 
criminal  punishment. 

In  New  Mexico  they  give  10  years  for 
firsl  degree  burglary  and  we  only  give 
5  years  here  in  Arizona.  Conclusion: 
The  thinking  criminal  of  New  Mexico 
commits  burglaries  in  Arizona  because 
he  will  only  receive  a  5-year  .sentence, 
if  found. 

Well,  the  same  thing  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  the.se  people.  Which  of  you 
\\ould  giv  up  your  home  and  for  wuat 
rea.soi;  wor.ld  you  do  it?  Becau.se  you 
were  attracted  .somewhere  else?  Of 
course  not.  Because  a  deterioration  of 
your  sense  of  well-being  where  you 
are.  as  a  last  act  of  desperation,  you 
look  for  somewhere  else  to  go. 

So  as  a  person  who  has  traveled  the 
Babicoras  and  the  Sahuarioas  and  the 
Granados  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  and 
Chihuahua,  I  can  tell  you  from  first- 
hand experience  there  are  not  knots: 
little  groups  of  people  terribly  un- 
graced,  thinking  i.p  datelines  by  which 
Ihty  must  come  under  the  fence. 

That  is  not  the  ca.se  at  all.  So  dis- 
charge that  from  your  ideas  and  vote 

no"  on  this  amendment  and  accept 
the  sensible  1982  date  that  the  com- 
mittee as  proposed. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  wora. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ri.se  in  .sup- 
port of  the  wll-crafted  amendment  of 
my  colleague  from  Florida. 
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I  am  going  to  support  it  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  because  in  previous  debate 
on  this  bill  the  committee  has  rejected 
th"  Moorhead  amendment  and  basical- 
ly the  concept  that  thore  ought  to  be 
.some  limitation  on  the  numbers  in  the 
outyears. 

As  my  colleagues  all  know,  I  have 
been  talking  about  the  stark  reality  of 
the  suffocating  numbers  of  faces  that 
are  going  to  come  into  this  country 
and.  in  my  judgment,  deprive  a  lot  of 
folks  who  are  here  already  of  what 
they  are  entitled  to  by  way  of  full  par- 
ticipation in  our  society. 

Becau.se  of  the  absence  of  agreement 
on  limiting  the  numbers  at  some  point 
in  time  in  the  future.  I  am  going  to 
support  this  amendment. 


That  brings  me  to  my  second  reason. 
Because  it  provides  for  the  orderly  le- 
galization of  a  substantial  number  of 
those  who  are  here  on  documented 
status,  and  indeed,  my  colleagues, 
should  we  not  be  mindful  of  serving 
those  who  come  first? 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  and  full  Committee  of 
the  Judiciary  charged  with  this  legis- 
lation, 1  can  fully  appreciate  the  hard 
work  done  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  to  resolve  some  of 
these  basic  problems  that  confront  us 
with  respect  to  immigration. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  vote 
for  final  passage  of  this  legislation  and 
since  I  do  not  intend  to  do  that,  It 
probably  makes  no  difference  what  my 
position  is  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment. Except  that  I  feel  compelled  to 
use  this  occasion  to  let  my  vote  be  a 
statement  because  what  is  involved 
here  is  a  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  cutoff  date  for  legalization 
set  forth  in  the  act  as  it  came  out  of 
our  committee,  January  1982,  and  the 
date  that  is  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  which  is  1980. 

That  significant  difference  is  as 
clear  as  the  difference  between  black 
and  nonblack. 

If  you  accept  this  amendment  then, 
of  course,  you  feel  in.  All  of  the 
Cubans  who  came  over  because  they 
came  over  before  1980.  You  exclude  all 
of  the  Haitians  who  came  over  because 
they  came  over  after  1980. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  bill  makes  a  specific  exemption 
as  to  the  Haitians  and  the  Cubans  who 
enjoyed  entrance  status.  So  the  year 
1982  under  the  Shaw  amendment 
would  still  apply  to  the  Cubans  and 
the  Haitians. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned about  is  the  perception,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  bill  contains  'hat  provi- 
sion, the  perception  is  that  the  amend- 
ment is  anti-Haitian.  That  is  the  per- 
ception that  people  out  in  the  street 
will  have,  that  is  the  perception  that 
will  be  confronting  those  of  us  who 
run  for  reelection  in  districts  where  we 
have  a  Haitian  constituency. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Let  me  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Judge 
Crockett,  for  all  of  his  help  in  these 
last  several  months.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  my  subcommittee  for  sev- 
eral months. 


Let  me  just  respectfully  suggest  to 
my  friend  the  judge,  that  the  percep- 
tion could  well  exist— but  the  task  that 
we  have  as  Members  of  Congress  is  to 
overcome  perception. 

I  would  say  my  friend  from  Florida 
is  right.  In  the  bill  is  the  legalization 
of  all  the  Haitians  and  the  Cubans  up 
to  January  of  1982.  That  is  not  dealt 
with  by  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
It  is  in  the  bill. 

We  would  love  to  have  the  gentle- 
man's help  with  the  bill  because  that 
is  an  important  part  of  our  bill  which 
may  not  independently  be  able  to  go 
through  this  shortened  legislative 
period.  So  perhaps  my  friend,  the 
judge,  could  perhaps  even  help  the  bill 
in  final  passage. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  At  least  this  ex- 
change clears  it  up. 

Mr.  SHAW.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further  to  me,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  it  is  specifically  pro- 
vided in  my  bill  and  I  would  invite  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  page  270. 
starting  at  line  1. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  any 
suggestion  that  this  bill  provides  an 
amnesty  is  a  misnomer;  what  it  pro- 
vides is  a  limited  chance  for  a  limited 
number  of  people  to  adjust  their 
status  from  undocumented  to  docu- 
mented. It  does  not  confer  citizenship. 
It  does  not  give  a  blanket  right  to 
adjust  status— only  an  opportunity  to 
apply,  and  even  then  the  Senate  bill 
would  deny  any  right  of  appeal  from 
administrative  decisions.  however 
wrong  or  arbitrary  or  contrary  to  la-A 
they  might  be.  That  is  hardly  an  am- 
nesty. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Mazzoli  bill  would  give  the  right  to 
apply  for  legal  status  only  to  people 
who  would  have  been  entitled  to  legal 
status  in  the  first  place— people  who 
would  have  been  admitted  as  immi- 
grants if  visa  numbers  had  been  avail- 
able. And  we  all  Know  that  in  the  case 
of  Mexico,  at  least,  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  visa  is  nonexistent  except  for 
those  in  the  two  top  preference  cate- 
gories. The  legalization  provision  in 
effect  says,  "if  our  law  had  been  rea- 
sonable in  the  first  place,  you  would 
have  been  admissible.  We're  now- 
giving  you  a  limited  chance  to  obtain 
documerits."  Calling  this  limited  legal- 
ization program  an  amnesty  is  a  gross 
inaccuracy. 

The  bill  says  that  you  have  only  a 
limited  amount  of  time  to  apply  for  le- 
galization: it  leaves  it  up  to  the  appli- 


cant to  prove  that  he  or  she  was  con- 
tinuously in  the  country— whatever 
the  word  "continuously  "  is  eventually 
construed  to  mean— for  a  prescribed 
amount  of  time.  The  applicant  can't 
become  a  public  charge:  nor  can 
anyone  with  any  record  of  a  criminal 
offense  or  even  a  series  of  misdemean- 
ors adjust  status.  Any  undocumented 
alien  with  less  than  a  sterling  charac- 
ter, or  any  alien  who  can't  meet  yet  to 
be  devised  standards  of  proof,  need 
not  apply  for  legalization.  And  indeed, 
anyone  who  applies  must  do  so  in  the 
knowledge  that  failure  to  qualify,  for 
any  reason,  means  the  likelihood  of 
deportation.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the 
bill  doesn't  offer  amnesty  so  much  as 
it  offers  a  chance  to  turn  yourself  in. 
It  is  true  that  the  House  bill  says  that 
applicant  documents  submitted  are 
confidential,  but  the  organizations 
that  have  the  documents  can't  process 
them.  Only  the  Attorney  General  can 
say  who  qualifies  and  who  does  not, 
and  of  course  he  is  also  the  official 
empowered  to  deport  those  who  do  not 
qualify— he  is  judge,  jury,  and  execu- 
tioner. Thus,  if  there  is  some  question 
about  eligibility  for  legalization,  no 
agency  that  accepts  your  application 
can  give  you  much  more  than  advice 
about  how  risky  it  would  be  to  submit 
the  application  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  an  answer 
on  any  question  of  eligibility  would  be 
to  take  the  risk  of  being  deported.  If 
the  standards  were  more  clear,  then 
the  guarantee  that  applications  can  be 
received  in  confidence  by  designated 
nongovernment  agencies  would  have 
greater  meaning;  but  since  no  such 
agency  can  be  sure  that  its  advice  is 
correct,  it  would  have  no  alternative 
but  to  forward  only  the  safest  applica- 
tions and  advise  all  others  either  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  found  deportable 
or  simply  to  remain  as  they  are— un- 
documerted.  Indeed,  it  is  not  likely 
that  more  than  half  the  alien  popula- 
tion will  even  be  eligible  to  adjust 
status,  let  alone  qualify. 

The  bill  would  probably  make  legal- 
ization impossible  for  many  undocu- 
mented aliens  who  are  in  fact  solid, 
positive  members  of  society.  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  committee  staff 
that  one  family  wouldn't  be  eligible 
for  legalization  even  though  that 
family  had  an  absolutely  stunning 
record  of  citizenship  and  productivi- 
ty—so much  so  that  newspapers  have 
editorialized  against  attempts  to 
deport  them.  Why  couldn't  they 
adjust  status?  Because,  I  am  told,  at 
one  time  or  another,  one  member  of 
the  family  has  used  a  false  green  card, 
a  border  crossing  document.  The  term 
"otherwise  admissible,"  which  is  the 
ultimate  standard  prescribed  for  legal- 
ization, is  so  vague  that  the  adminis- 
tration could  easily  deny  legalization 
to  anyone  it  wanted  to,  for  whatever 
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reasons  it  wanted  to  invoke.  If  the 
family  I  have  in  mind  is  not  eligible, 
the  legalization  provisions  of  this  bill 
represent  anything  but  amnesty.  It 
might  make  possible  an  adjustment 
icr  some,  but  I  suspect  many— if  not 
most— will  be  so  wary  of  the  vague 
standards  and  likelihood  of  arbitrary 
action— action  that  is  not  appealable 
under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate— that  only  the  brave  or  the 
foolhardy  might  apply  for  legalization. 
The  legalization  provisions  will  no 
doubt  solve  some  problems  for  some 
people,  but  I  suspect  that  for  half  or 
more  of  the  illegal  aliens  in  this  coun- 
try, legalization  will  be  impossible  or 
not  worth  the  risk  of  applying,  since 
even  under  the  House  bill  the  agencies 
that  can  receive  your  application  in 
confidence  cannot  act  upon  it.  Ulti 
mately.  the  only  way  to  have  a  chance 
at  becoming  legalized  would  be  in 
effect  to  turn  yourself  in.  to  be  judged 
by  standards  that  have  yet  to  be  de 
vised,  and  submit  to  proceedings  that 
may  turn  out  not  to  be  appealable,  if 
the  Senate  bill  prevails  in  conference. 
For  if  you  apply  and  cant  qualify,  you 
are  sure  to  be  deported.  Vast  numbers 
will  prefer  not  to  run  the  risk  of  de- 
portation. 

Calling  the  legalization  program  an 
amnesty  is  a  misnomer:  calling  the  bill 
itself  a  reform  is  a  misnomer.  Immi- 
gration law  IS  not  reformed  when  the 
bill  keeps  in  place  country  limits  that 
make  legal  entry  all  but  impossible  for 
Mexicans,  who  constitute  perhaps  half 
the  country's  illegal  aliens.  Order  is 
not  restored  when  employer  .sanctions 
will  in  fact  act  as  more  of  a  discnmina 
tion  device  than  any  uniform  check  on 
legal  status,  thanks  to  vague  documen 
tation  requirements  and  hazy  enforce 
ment  provisions.  The  much-feared 
flood  of  easily  exploitable,  cheap  labor 
is  not  halted  when  the  bill  embraces 
an  annual  flood  of  perhaps  a  half  mil- 
lion foreign  farmworkers  who  are 
given  virtually  no  legal  protection.-; 
against  exploitation  of  the  most  vi 
cious  kind.  It  may  comfort  .some  to 
claim  that  the  legalization  provisions 
in  this  bill  represent  the  best  of  bad 
choices,  but  that  argument  rings 
hollow  when  you  recognize  that  an;- 
body  who  seeks  legalization  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  does  so  only  a'  great 
risk.  Does  this  bill  provide  amnesty'' 
Hardly.  Does  it  provide  reform?  Not  at 
all.  What  the  bill  does  is  to  allow  tho.se 
who  want  cheap  farm  labor  to  get  all 
of  it  they  want,  playing  off  the  poor- 
est of  our  poor  against  the  poorest  of 
Mexico's  poor,  and  to  give  those  who 
want  lo  .say  they  reformed  immigra- 
tion to  claim  action.  But  the  bill  does 
not  address  root  cau.ses.  it  does  not 
reform,  and  it  will  ultimately  be 
found,  as  virtually  all  other  immigra 
tion  bills  have  been,  to  be  a  failure. 
For  this  bill.  I'ke  those  that  have  gone 
b?fore.  is  a  product  of  the  fears  and 
prejudices  of   its   lime.    It    is   no   le.ss 


wrong  than  the  Ciiinese  Exclusion 
Act.  no  le.ss  biased  than  the  old  quota 
system,  and  no  less  unworkable  than 
the  di.sastrous  .so-called  reform  of  1965, 
the  bill  that  led  largely  to  the  flood  of 
illegal  immigration  that  we  have  to 
day  — because  it  prescribed  unrealistic 
and  unenforcible  country  limitations, 
which  limitations  will  go  almost  un- 
changed in  this  bill.  But  it  .satisfies  the 
fears  of  the  moment,  the  same  fears 
that  in  earlier  times  have  lain  behind 
other  bills  that  .sought  to  exclude  ori- 
entals or  .southern  Europeans  or  Afri- 
cans. Ultimately,  this  bill  reprr.sents 
reaction,  not  reform. 
•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment  The 
numbers  of  illegal  aliens  in  the  United 
Stales  have  been  gro.ssly  exaggerated. 
The  Census  Bureau  counted  2.1  mil- 
lion in  1980,  and  believes  on  the  basi.-; 
of  the.se  statistics  that  there  can  be  no 
more  than  4  million  illegal  aliens  here. 
Certainly  6  million  is  an  outside 
figure.  Even  with  this  rf'dii.''tion  in 
numbers.  INS  .says  only  e.")  percent 
havf  resided  continousl\  .since  Janu- 
ary 1.  1982.  Only  65  j)erc<nl  are  ex 
peeled  to  apply  meaning  only  about 
1.7  million  will  legalize. 

The  legalization  provisions  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  bill  do  not  au- 
thorize a  blanket  amnesty.  The  INS 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  (\stab- 
lish  screening  criteria.  The  burden  of 
qualifying  for  legalization  rests  with 
the  alien.  If  we  believe  that  an  amnes- 
ty program  is  needed  to  balance  em- 
ployer sanctions  in  this  bill,  then  we 
should  have  the  most  comprehensive 
bill  possible.  Th^'refore.  I  urge  my  col 
leagues  to  support  the  January  1. 
1982.  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.* 

-Z  1730 

1  he  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  No.  47  offi-r.-d  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairmm  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  havi-  it. 

rmord;:d  .orv 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairmat..  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  reco-ded  \ott'  wa.s  ordered 

The    ••ote    was    taken    by    clc'ctronic 
de\ice.  and  Ihcr.-  were -ayes  177.  noes 
246,  not  voting  10.  as  folloHs: 
(Roll  No  2461 
AYE:S     177 


Atu'r-vi      NC" 

Bs  run 

\>  A^n.l.lr^ 

A..[)i'i 

Ompoili 

L/.inni 

Auf'iii; 

C'ariK  I 

[Janiitrrnv.  r 

Hadhani 

C'arpir 

IJardrii 

Harnrird 

C"happii 

na.s.hl. 

B.trtli  II 

C'ln  fi.\ 

Daub 

Biitt  man 

CMintrr 

I).rri.K 

Binnili 

C'(jal> 

DukiMMiii 

Hit.  nil  r 

C'oliman  '  MO' 

IJnrin.  Ii\ 

Hlllrakl^ 

C'oriabli 

f)i>rj;an 

Hhl.'V 

C'Liehim 

IJn  H  r 

no.hl.  rt 

C'oiirli  r 

Iliinran 

Br.)*n  '<.'() 

C'rain 

Uiirhui 

:ir'>' h'll 

Cram    [>ai.M  1 

Kdviards    AL 

Biir'dii '  IN' 

Cram    Hh.lip 

Km  r-c'ii 

Krii  iiborit 

[.iiimrt-n 

Rowland 

t;»an^  .  lAi 

Mark 

Riidd 

Ki>h 

MarKav 

Srhaclcr 

Ko'tii  r 

Madiiiaii 

Sfliiii/.f 

Kraiikim 

MarliniT 

Sharp 

Kn  11/.  1 

Marrioil 

-Shaw 

Kr.iM 

V;riin  <Il.i 

Sh.'Ib.v 

C;.  k:i.^ 

Man  in  iNd 

.Stiiim*ay 

C;;hlji)ii^ 

MarlimNYi 

.Sliii.sirr 

CJiMlTirll 

McCandli^s 

.Si.sisky 

Ci.i.xllinu 

MrC'oIIiim 

.Siniih  ilAi 

CJ.ir. 

.MiKvim 

.Smith  iNn 

Cirafil^|»^ 

MrCJraili 

.Smith.  Dcnnv 

CJn-i. 

M.  Ki  man 

Smith.  Robirl 

Ciiinili  rviti 

MKa 

RnuvL  1- 

ll.nMii.IT. 

Mi'ii.l 

.SiiydiT 

H  .iri^nn 

Miiiir.Olli 

.Solomon 

H.iriMi  M 

Mijort- 

.Spcnrr 

H  I'l  l.-t 

Mmirlnad 

.Sprait 

Hill  r 

Miirpli\ 

.StanK'land 

Ui'li- 

Mvir> 

.Sundqms' 

11. M 

Nial 

lallon 

H..r'i.ii 

NiNon 

Taukr 

t\:,ihi  - 

SulMin 

Taslor 

Hiiii!i  r 

f)  Bru  11 

Thom.a.s  'CA  i 

H.ili,. 

Oxln 

1  homa.^  ■U\) 

II.. 1. 

Varkard 

Tor.-i.-t-lh 

.1.  M.ir.t. 

F'nrn.s 

Vand.r  .I,ii;i 

1.  .iki'i  . 

I';L-liavaii 

Walkir 

.1.1.1.-  OK. 

Pi-in 

Walkm.s 

K..-1.  !i 

Piirii  r 

W.biT 

Kiruln..^ 

ITiuliard 

Whit. ■hurst 

Kr  .PI.  r 

I'iir-.  II 

W'hiil.v 

!.:i.'..Mrir>iii.. 

CJnill.n 

Wliiiiakrr 

l.a'i.. 

Hk\ 

Williaio. 'OH 

I.t  aiti 

H-u-ina 

W'liMin 

I.I  !ll 

H.  id 

Wmn 

I.I  Mla.- 

Hidf 

Wo  II 

I.  v»i-    (A 

Hi'iir 

W.iril.v 

\a\:^    y\< 

Hub!  r'. 

WMii 

l.i-.  ilii'-'..ll 

H.ibi:..'-.)ii 

Y-iiron 

Ixjil 

Km;.  r>. 

yoiiiic'AKi 

l.ciA.rv    C^Ai 

Ho'li 

yoiinij.FI.. 

l.ii.aii 

Kiiiik*  ina 
NOES-24ri 

Z.s(haii 

.\t  ki  rrr.afj 

\y.rk.- 

Ha\.s 

A.I  i:ihi)ii 

i)in.:i  II 

H.lnir 

■\kak,i 

l)i\..n 

H.fi.l 

•Mhii'.. 

Uu'Adi 

H.rii  1 

.•\|.  \:iiii|.  r 

Dimii.  s 

Hi:.'Mi.'i'..r 

Ai.l.  rM.ii 

l)A\.r 

X'.pkin- 

Ai.lr.  A^     rx. 

1)\  iin 

ll..'(;'.i(l 

..\iiti'iri/i.i 

t.-irU 

H(.w  r 

.Ai.i  i.iriN 

F.iknn 

Miibbard 

.A|ipi.  i/a'i 

fd^ar 

ifiKkibs 

.\r.  !i.  t 

t:<Uard-   C  A 

.J.IMllH 

Ham.  , 

^•d•*a^rt.^■C1K> 

J.ihn.-.on 

H^.i.- 

Kiit;!i-^h 

.Joni  >  '  N'v"  ■ 

Bid.  li 

Krdn  nil 

Jon.        !N 

It.  ill  II  .in 

Kvaii^'Il.. 

Kap'or 

H.  rni.tn 

(■•.•w.ll 

Kn-i    iinii  1'  r 

H"  :  h'lr.r 

Ka/i'i 

K.u-  n 

it.  \ill 

Ftii:lian 

Krrni: 

Bl.lL.'l 

Yi  rraro 

Kll.lr. 

Hn.i;- 

Ki.dl.r 

K:.'/k.i 

)t..l..',.; 

I'll  ld.^ 

K.'K'OX.tl'k 

I'..n.  r 

I-lippi' 

K...1.T 

!}..-iii.r 

Kl.iri.. 

Ko-.triiavii 

Bi'Uk.'r 

f<.l?llrMa 

LaKair. 

It.  II  -ki 

Ki>lf\ 

\MM>- 

H.,-i   1 

K..rd.MI. 

l.iat  h 

Bo  i.  ;-.r 

I-iirrl'TN 

I.<lim.in  'CAi 

Ho\T 

Kraiik 

I.i'liman  '  V\.< 

Br.  .i.j\ 

I-  Kl'ia 

I,,  land 

Br-i 

Ciania 

1j  mm 

Br....k^ 

Ciavdo-. 

I.(  I  inr 

Br...ini!ii-ld 

Cii  id(  ii.suii 

I.ipiriski 

Br  .VLfuC-Ai 

Ui  ptiardi 

I.l.nd 

Br\a!ii 

Ciilman 

i.o.'ffl.r 

B'lrifii  'CAi 

Cjlu'kman 

Ijirit;  '  LAi 

C-arr 

Gim/al.z 

LonuiMI)' 

C'liapp.  11 

Ciramm 

l>o*ry  i\VA) 

Clarki 

Cjray 

I.uki'n 

C'la'. 

Cinrn 

l.undiiic 

f.»  111.) 

Ciiianni 

Mai  key 

C'l.tittian  ■  TXi 

Hall.  IN  1 

Martinez 

C'lillins 

Ha'lCJHi 

Mal.sui 

C.'unli' 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mavroulr.s 

(■"rii.rr>, 

Hall.  S.-ini 

Ma/./.oli 

Co\  m 

Hamilton 

MrCain 

C"riKk(  II 

Hammrrsrhmid 

MrCloskcy 

dr  la  Ciar/a 

Hancr 

MrC'iirdv 

IJi  ll.inis 

Harkiii 

MfUadr 

1)<  W.I.. 

Hawkin.s 

M(Hiik:h 

McKinnt'V 

Perkins 

Slaeeers 

McNiilty 

Pirkle 

SI  ark 

Mikul.-^ki 

Price 

Strnholm 

MillcTiCA' 

Rahall 

Stokes 

Mintia 

Rannel 

Slratlon 

Mini.sh 

Ratchford 

Studds 

Mitrhcll 

Richardson 

Stump 

Moakliy 

Rinaldo 

Swllt 

Molinan 

Rodino 

Synar 

Moliohan 

Roe 

Tauzm 

MontKomcry 

Roemer 

Torres 

Moody 

Rose 

Towns 

Morn.son  iCT 

1       Roslenkow.ski 

Traxlrr 

Morrison 'WA)     Roybal 

Udall 

Mra/.fk 

Russo 

Valentine 

.Murtl.a 

Sabo 

Vanderjsrirf 

Naichfr 

Savace 

Vento 

Nichols 

Sawyer 

Volkmer 

NoMiak 

Scheuer 

Viicanoyich 

Oakar 

Schneider 

Waleren 

Obcrsiar 

Schroeder 

Waxman 

Ob<y 

Seiherlmn 

Weayer 

Olin 

Shannon 

Weiss 

Ortiz 

Sikorski 

Wheat 

Otlinger 

Siljander 

Whittrn 

Owfns 

Simon 

WillianusiMT) 

Panptla 

Skeen 

Wirth 

Pa;  man 

Skelton 

Wise 

PatliTson 

Slattery 

Wolpe 

Paul 

Smith  (FL) 

Wright 

Pease 

Smith  iNJ) 

Wyden 

Penny 

Solarz 

Yates 

Pepper 

St  Germain 

Young  1  MO) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Chandler 

Dymally 

Schiimer 

Cooper 

Hansen  iIDi 

Sen.senbrenner 

Corcoran 

Ireland 

Davis 

Kennelly 

D  1750 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  note: 

Mr.  Corcoran  for.  with  Mr.  Dymally 
against. 

Mr.  VOLKMER  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  lo  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4  8  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WRIGHT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Amendment  No. 
48  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Does  the  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man frona  Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  desire 
lo  offer  amendment  No.  48? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  48  offered  by  Mr. 
Wright;  Page  90.  line  10,  strike  out  pirma- 
NENT  "  and  iisert  i.i  lieu  thereof  ■  i.AW.n:L"". 
and  amen^  the  table  of  conleni<;  artording- 
ly.  1 

Page  yc.  line  14.  cfike  cut  •yerrnenent 
anri  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••temporary  •. 

Pago  91,  lint  IC.  strike  out  •<bw3)'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thertof  ••(c)(3)". 

Page  92.  line  15.  in.sert  the  fullowiiiK  ne* 
subsectionc 

•(b)'l»  The  Attorney  Geiieial.  in  his  deci- 
sioii  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
preiciibe.  may  adjust  the  status  of  any  alien 
pro- iJed  lawful  temporary  resident  status 
under  subsection  (a)  to  that  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  if 
the  alien— 

••(A)  applies  for  such  adju-stmenl  during 
the  one-vaar  period  beginning  with  the  thir- 
teenth mamth  that  begins  after  the  date  the 
alien  wa.<-  urarted  such  temporary  resident 


••(B)  establishes  thai  he  ha.s  continuoii.sly 
resided  in  the  United  States  since  the  dale 
the  alien  was  granted  .such  temporary  resi 
dent  .status: 

••(C)(i)  is  admissible  to  the  United  States 
as  an  immigrant,  except  as  otherwi.se  pro- 
vided under  .subsection  (c)(3).  and 

"(ii)  has  not  been  convicted  of  any  felony 
or  of  three  or  more  misdemeanors  commit- 
ted in  the  United  States; 

■■(D)  can  demonstrate  that  he  either  (i) 
meets  the  requirements  of  .section  312  (re- 
lating lo  minimal  understanding  of  ordinary 
English  and  a  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  history  and  governmeiil  of  the 
United  States),  or  (ii)  is  .satisfactorily  punsii- 
ing  a  course  of  study  to  achie\e  such  an  un- 
derstanding of  English  and  siicli  a  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  history  and 
government  of  the  United  States;  and 

••(E)  can  demonstrate,  in  the  ca,se  of  an 
alien  who  is  accompanied  by  a  dependent 
child  who  is  subject  lo  a  Stale  law  requiring 
compulsory  .school  attendance,  that  the 
child  is  enrolled  (or  arranging  for  enroll- 
ment) in  an  elementary  or  .secondary  .school 
or  other  course  of  instruction  which  com- 
plies with  such  law. 

An  alien  shall  not  be  considered  to  have  lost 
the  continuous  residence  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  by  rea.son  of  an  absence  from 
the  United  Slates  permitted  under  para- 
graph (3)(A).  The  AttorneN  General  may.  in 
his  discretion,  waive  all  or  part  of  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (D)  in  ihe  case 
of  an  alien  who  is  65  years  of  age  or  older. 
••(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
for  the  rescission  of  temporary  resident 
status  granted  an  alien  under  sub.section 
(a)— 

•■(A)  if  it  appears  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  alien  was  in  fact  not  eligible  for 
such  status. 

••(B)  if  the  alien  commits  an  act  that  'i) 
makes  the  alien  inadmi.ssible  to  the  United 
Stales  as  an  immigrant,  except  as  otherwi.se 
provided  under  sub.section  (c)(3).  or  (ii)  is 
convicted  of  any  felony  or  three  or  more 
misdemeanors  committed  in  the  United 
Slates,  or 

"(C)  at  the  end  ol  the  twenty-fifth  month 
beginning  after  the  date  the  alien  is  granted 
such  status,  unless  the  alien  has  filed  an  ap- 
plication for  adjustment  of  such  status  pur- 
suant lo  paragraph  (1)  and  such  application 
has  not  been  denied. 

••(3)  In  the  case  of  an  alien  during  the 
period  he  is  granted  lawful  temporary  resi- 
dent status  under  subsection  (a)— 

••(A)  the  Attorney  General  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  permit  the  alien 
lo  return  to  the  United  States  after  such 
brief  and  ca.sual  trips  abroad  as  reflect  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  alien  lo  adjust 
lo  lawful  permanent  resident  status  under 
paragraph  d)  and  after  brief  temporary 
trips  abroad  occasioned  bv  a  family  obliga- 
tion involving  an  occurrence  such  as  the  ill- 
ne.vS  or  dealt h  of  a  rlos"  relative  or  other 
family  need. 

■•(B)  Ihe  Attorney  General  shall  grant  the 
alien  authorization  to  ensaee  in  employ- 
ment in  the  United  Slates  and  provide  to 
that  alien  an  cmplcyment  nuthorized'  en- 
dorsement or  other  appropriate  work 
permit,  and 

••(C)  the  alien  ■;hail  not  be  deported  or 
otherwise  removed  from  the  United  States 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  other  law  en- 
forcement agent  of  the  United  States  except 
pursuant  to  a  lawful  deportat:ori  proceeding 
or  other  due  process  of  law. 

Page  92.  line  16.  .strike  out  ■■(b)(  1)(A,''  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    (c)(1)(A) ". 


Page  92.  line  17.  and  page  93.  line  4.  insert 
■or  under  subsection  <b)(l)"  after  ■subsec- 
tion (a)  ". 
Page  93.  beginning  on  line  21.  strike  out 
subsection    (a)(3)(A)"    and    insert    in    lieu 
thereof  -sub.sections  (a)(3)(A). 

(b)(l)(C)(i)(i)". 

Page  93.  line  24.  insert  ■(15)  (except  a.s  it 
applies  to  the  adjustment  to  lawful  tempo- 
rary resident  status  under  subsection  (a))." 
after    (10). •■. 

Page  94.  beginning  on  line  11.  strike  out 
During  the  six-month  period  beginning  on 
the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  .section' 
and  in.serling  in  lieu  thereof  'Beginning  not 
later  than  the  date  designated  by  the  Altor 
ney  General  under  subsection  (aKl)'. 

Page  94.  line  14.  Insert  ■in  English  and 
other  appropriate  languages'  after  ■broadly 
disseminate". 

Page  94.  at  the  end  of  line  16.  insert  the 
following  new  sentence'  Such  information 
shall  include  (A)  information  respecting  the 
requirements  that  aliens  with  lawful  tempo- 
rary resident  status  -Aould  have  to  meet  to 
have  their  status  adjusted  to  permanent 
resident  .status  under  subsection  (b)'l)  auo 
the  facilities  available  to  provide  education 
and  employment  training  and  opportunities 
in  order  to  meet  such  requirements.  (Bl  in- 
formation on  the  conditions  under  which 
temporary  lawful  residence  status  can  be  re- 
scinded under  sub.section  (b)'2).  (C)  infor- 
mation on  conditions  for  employment  and 
foreign  travel  of  aliens  with  lawful  tempo- 
rary residence  status  under  sub.section 
(b)(3).  and  (D)  information  respecting  com- 
pulsory .school  enrollment  requirements  for 
minors  in  the  various  States  and  localities 
and  the  identification  of  the  appropriate 
schools  in  which  children  should  be  en- 
rolled.". 

Page  95.  line  19,  strike  out  'c)(l)"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thenof '  (dx  1 )'. 

Page  95.   line  20.  strike  out     is  granted 
lawful  permanent"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
was  granted  lawful  temporary". 
Page  97,  line  21.  .strike  out     idxl)""  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "  (e)<  1 1". 

Page  98,  in  the  matter  following  line  21. 
strike  out  "permanent"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "lavkful". 

Page  101,  line  1,  strike  out  "ha-s  been 
granted  permamenf  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof    was  granted  lawful  temporary  ". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  create  an 
orderly  system  of  legalization  which 
will  be  fair  to  the  country,  fair  to  the 
immigrant,  and  acceptable  to  the 
American  public.  It  would  combine 
compassion  with  commonscnse. 

We  have  before  us  now  three  basic 
choices. 

First  of  all,  we  have  the  committee 
bill,  which  would  automatically  bring 
in  all  those  who  have  been  in  the 
country  since  1982  and  make  them 
permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States, 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  McCol- 
lum  approach,  which  would  allow  no 
legalization  at  all  for  any  of  those  un- 
numbered, probably  millions,  who 
have  come  into  this  country  unlawful- 
ly, seeking  jobs  and  seeking  opportuni- 
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ty.    It    would    leave    them    in    their     rest  of  your  life  in  the  United  Slates 
present  shadowy  substalus.  subject  to     of    America,    legally    recognized,    with 


deportation,  subject  to  exploitation, 
frightful,  furtive,  and  lurking  in  the 
shadows  of  our  society,  with  no 
change  in  their  status  at  all.  no  help. 

Then  there  is  this  third  choice.  I 
th  nk  it  is  a  .sensible,  reasonable 
middle  ground  that  mo.st  Americans 
would  support.  It  treats  all  alike.  It 
would  allow  all  those  who  have  been 
here  since  January.  1982  to  qualify  for 
a  temporary  residency  of  2  years. 
Having  been  .so  endowed  as  temporary 
residents  of  this  country,  they  would 
be  entitled  to  the  full  protection  of 
the  laws  of  this  country,  and  they 
would  be  entitled  to  work  in  tiis  coun 
try  legally. 

During  that  time  if  they  desire  to  be 
permanent   residents  and   make  their 
permanent  lot  in  the  US.  of  America, 
it  would  permit  them  to  apply  for  per 
manent  residency  and  to  qualify  for  it. 

The  amendment  would  .set  up  four 
qualifications,  not  difficult  to  meet 
but  sufficient  to  lest  the  sincerity  and 
the  seriousness  of  purpase  of  the  im- 
migrant who  would  cast  his  or  her  lot 
with  us  and  with  our  Nation  for  the 
rest  of  his  or  her  life. 

::  1800 

First,  the  applicant  would  have  to 
demonstrate,  as  immigrants  to  this 
country  are  expected  to  demonstrate, 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  become  a  ward 
upon  the  State,  that  he  is  employable 
and  that  he  is  able  and  willing  to 
work. 

The  .second  qualification  is  that  he 
has  not  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
uiiiier  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
hitbiiually  convicted  of  mi.sdemeanors 
during  that  2  years. 

The  third  qualification  is  that   the 
individual    is    at    least    attempting    to 
learn  rudimentary  English.  My  amend 
ment   does   not    require   that    he   have 
mastered  even  the  rudiments  of  ordi 
nary  English  as  are  required  for  citi 
zen.ship.  but  only  tha'   the  person  be 
enrolled  in  some  course  of  study  at 
templing    to   learn    the    rudiments   of 
English  in  order  that  he  or  she.  admit 
ted  to  this  country,  can  fully  partici 


status,  fully  entitled  to  the  protections 
of  the  laws  and  the  Constitution  of 
our  country.  To  expect  .some  good 
faith  performance  in  exchange  for 
that  will  reinforce  the  .sen.se  of  its 
being  worthwhile,  the  splendid  sen.se 
of  opportunity  and  accomplishment 
felt  by  tho.se  who  have  come  to  this 
country  in  the  past  and  qualified  to 
become  full  participants  in  our  .society. 

Second,  it  would  provide  the  bridge 
that  will  dignify  the  status  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Surely,  all  of  us  know  that  only 
the  most  menial  jobs  characterized  by 
the  term  stoop  labor."  only  second 
cla.ss  jobs  are  available  to  one  who 
does  not  have  any  familiarity  or  facili- 
ty with  the  language.  This  amendment 
will  provide  the  incentive  to  cro.ss  thai 
bridge  into  full  participation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  ha.s  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Wright 
wa-s  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  I 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Fimliv.  1  Hunk  it 
would  do  something  for  this  country 
a.-^  a  whole.  I  am  not  one  of  lho.se  who 
belie\e  that  we  must  homogenize 
America.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
pour  all  thee  great  strains  into  one 
great  melting  pot  and  come  out  with  a 
single  stream  of  .sam«'nc.ss.  I  do  not 
think  we  must  obliterate  the  beautiful, 
rich  culture  that  gives  color  to  the 
fabric  of  American  life. 

But  I  do  not  believe  either  that  we 
want   to  crealf    Hie  itmpiations  to  a 
balkanization  of  AmiTican  .society  into 
little    subcultures,    each    wholly    con 
lained    and    isolated    within    il.self    by 
language,  and  by  custom,  and  not  ca 
pable  of  communicating  with  one  an- 
other.   Language    is    the    thread,    the 
common  thread  that  lies  us  all  togeth- 
er.   When    we    can    communicate    one 
with    another    by    an.\    common    lan- 
guage, then  all  of  us  areteetter  olf  be 
caii.s*-  ue  can  understand  one  another 
better.  We  are  in  truth  on*'  nation 

So  It  IS  a  bridge  to  nationhood,  it  is  a 
bridge  to  full  participation  and  lo  an 
honored,  dignified  status  for  the  imm: 
grant.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  all  lo 


pate  in  all  tho.se  boons  and  blessings     qualify   for  the   most   precious  thing, 
that  are  available  in  this  land  of  ours.  .  ..-        .t 

Thus,  It  would  build  the  bridge  into 
full  participation  in  our  .society  and 
not  condemn  that  person  lo  a  perma 
nenl  substalus  of  menlial  jobs  only. 
Everyone  knows  that  language  is  the 
key  to  the  gales  of  opportunity. 

Finally,  if  that  person  is  accompa- 
nied by  children  of  school  age.  it 
would  require  that  those  children  be 
enrolled  in  .school.  That  is  all;  lhe.se 
are  simple  qualifications. 

Well,  what  are  the  advantages  of 
having  these  qualifications  fulfilled  by 
anyone  who  would  be  a  permanent 
residenf  First,  it  dignifies  the  gifl 
that  we  are  bestowing  upon  these 
people.  It  IS  a  precious  gifl  lo  live  the 


and  that  is  citizenship  in  the.se  United 
States.  Ultimately  ihal  ought  to  be 
the  goal.  And  surely  rvone  ought  to 
satisfy  themselves,  even  when  they 
become  permanent  residents,  if  tiny 
can  persevere  a  bit  further  and 
b»'come  citizens. 

I  have  attempted  in  this  to  prot'ct 
human  and  individual  rights.  I  have 
attempted  a.ssiduously  to  write  in  full 
protections  again.st  arbitrariness  on 
the  part  of  officialdom.  I  have  a  provi 
sion  which  says  thai  the  requirement 
of  I  years  slay  in  this  United  Stales 
may  not  be  abridged  by  reason  that  a 
temporary  legal  resident  for  a  perfect 
ly  good  cau.se  has  a  casual  trip  abroad 
to  attend  to  family  business  or  other 


important  family  matters,  and  he  must 
be  allowed  lo  return. 

There  is  another  provision  which 
would  exempt  from  the  language  qual- 
ification people  who  are  65  years  of 
age  or  older. 

There  is  another  which  provides 
that  under  no  circum.stances  may  the 
Attorney  General  or  any  other  official 
of  the  United  States  deport  or  other- 
wise remove  such  a  person  once  grant- 
ed this  status,  except  by  a  lawful  de- 
portation proceeding  or  due  process  of 
law. 

The  amendment  further  guarantees 
that  information  shall  be  widely  dis- 
seminated in  the  languages  of  lho.se 
who  have  come  to  this  country  seeking 
opportunity,  telling  them  such  things 
as  the  exact  requirements  that  aliens 
with  lawful  temporary-resident  status 
will  meet  if  they  want  that  status  ad- 
justed lo  permanent  status,  and  the 
facilities  that  are  available  lo  provide 
education  and  employment  opportuni- 
ty and  training  in  order  to  meet  the.se 
requirements,  as  well  as  information 
on  all  the  conditions  of  foreign  travel 
and  the  other  conditions  lo  which 
they  would  be  applicable.  II  requires 
that  this  information  be  broadly  dis- 
.s'minated  among  these  groups  in  our 
.society  in  order  that  they  may  be 
aware  of  the  privileges  that  we  are  of- 
fering them 

I  think  .something  like  this  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  American  people, 
even  though  it  is  true  that  they  have 
indicated  in  numerous  polls  that  they 
are  not  for  unconditional  amnesty. 
Surely,  we  have  to  offer  some  induce- 
ment if  the.se  people  are  lo  come  for- 
ward and  identify  Ihem.selves  and  par- 
ticipate U'gally  in  our  .society.  Surely, 
this  IS  not  loo  rfiuch  lo  ask  and.  surely, 
it  is  not  loo  little  to  ask. 

I  would  like  to  ask  for  your  serious 
consideration,  becau.sc  I  believe  this 
will  rt  store  a  modicum  of  fairness  and 
r(  asonablene.ss  lo  this  bill  as  a  whole 
and  help  gel  it  back  on  the  track  on 
which  most  of  us  want  it  lo  be. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Yes;  I  will  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  who  was  standing  earlier,  and 
then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  genileman  from  California. 
Mr  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Leader,  I 
vMsh  to  commend  you  on  your  .stale- 
nieni  I  am  uncertain  hou  I  will  vole 
on  ihis  amendment. 

On  the  one  hand.  I  applaud  the  gen- 
tleman's efforts  on  behalf  of  undocu- 
mented workers  throughout  this 
Chamber.  I  applaud  the  gentleman's 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Hispanic  amend- 
ments in  the  gentleman's  career. 

I  have  .several  concerns  about  the 
provision  that  I  think  has  been  illus- 
trated by  the  questions  relating  lo  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida   [Mr.  Sh-vw]   and  the  amend- 


ment of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LUNGREN]. 

I  think  of  particular  concern  to 
many  Hispanic  Americans  and  many 
in  this  country  is  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  the  English  language.  The 
reason  I  mention  this  is  because  there 
is  an  assault  right  now  on  bilingual 
education.  There  are  cutbacks,  there 
are  air  kinds  of  hysteria.  Recently  a 
constitutional  amendment  was  offered 
to  make  English  the  official  language 
of  the  United  States,  which  I  think 
was  unfortunate,  because  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  of  choice. 

The  gentleman's  provision  relating 
to  English  is  a  bit  troublesome  and  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  if  he  could 
to  explain  it.  especially  since  statistics 
have  shown  that  in  Hispanic  house- 
holds 77  percent  of  the  Hispanic 
households  have  English  as  the  domi- 
nant language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Richardson, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Wright  v»as  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  So  while  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  emphasis  on  the 
English  language,  I  am  concerned  as 
to  how  this  would  work. 

Question  No.  1  would  be  how  would 
this  be  enforced?  Are  we  in  effect 
having  the  INS  as  the  determinant  of- 
ficer for  English? 

No.  2,  what  does  the  requirement 
mean?  Does  it  require  course  work  at  a 
community  college?  Most  undocu- 
mented wxirkers  have  very  little  educa- 
tion or  access  to  education. 

Once  again,  are  we  talking  about  re- 
quirements that  would  befit  a  Rhodes 
scholar? 

Once  again,  what  is  the  minimal  re- 
quirement? Once  again,  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  this  in  effect  is 
not  going  to  be  a  very  serious  barrier 
to  the  undocumented  worker  coming 
forward  and  wanting  to  legalize  and 
wanting  to  be  part  of  the  mainstream. 

I  would  like  the  majority  leader  to 
answer  those  questions. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  those  questions.  They  are 
fair  questions  and  they  deserve  fair 
answers.  I  am  not  sure  that  my  an- 
swers will  be  satisfactory  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  hope  that  they  will  be. 

I  have  attempted  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  create  a  standard  that 
anyone  truly  desirous  of  permanent 
residence  could  meet. 

As  the  gentleman  is  aware,  in  order 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  requirement  that  an 
individual  should  demonstrate  a  mini- 
mal understanding  of  ordinary  Eng- 
lish; that  is  the  requirement  for  citi- 
zenship. 


I  do  not  impose  that  restrictive  a  re- 
quirement. The  requirement  that  this 
amendment  will  impose  would  be  quite 
considerably  more  lenient  than  that. 
It  would  allow  him  to  demonstrate 
either  that  minimal  understanding  of 
ordinary  English  or  that  he,  the  appli- 
cant, is  pursuing  a  course  to  study  of 
achieve  an  understanding  of  English. 

Now,  it  .seems  to  me  that  anyone  can 
meet  that  standard.  If  I  were  the  age 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico, 
and  he  and  I  at  that  age  were  to 
decide  that  we  wanted  to  live  the  rest 
of  our  lives  in  Italy  and  should  apply 
for  permanent  residence  so  that  Italy 
would  be  the  place  of  our  home  and  of 
our  work  and  of  our  careers,  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  agree  that  we 
would  be  well  advised  to  learn  to  speak 
and  understand  Italian. 
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.  We  would  not  think  lo  live  there 
permanently  without  attempting  to 
learn  the  language,  if  that  is  where  we 
are  going  to  spend  our  careers. 

So  this  provides  that  incentive  to 
learn  the  language  which  is  the  bridge 
into  the  better  paying  jobs  and  the 
broader  opportunities  in  the  work- 
place, as  all  of  us  would  agree. 

Now  as  to  the  second  part  of  that 
question,  what  provision  is  there  for 
opportunities  to  learn  the  language?  I 
must  confess  to  the  gentleman  that 
this  amendment  does  not,  in  itself, 
contain  adequate  guarantees  for  op- 
porunity.  It  provides  guarantees  that 
those  opportunities  which  exist  shall 
be  made  known,  and  in  the  language 
of  the  applicant,  to  all  applicants. 

They  are  not  required  to  demon- 
strate any  fluency  in  English  or  any 
capacity  with  English  to  be  a  tempo- 
rary resident.  They  can  do  that  just  as 
they  are,  without  one  plea.  They  can 
forward  and  become  a  temporary  resi- 
dent. 

During  that  2  years,  however,  if  they 
want  to  be  a  permanent  resident  of 
this  country,  by  simply  demonstrating 
that  they  are  engaged  in  a  course  of 
study  aimed  at  achieving  a  minimal 
understanding  of  ordinary  English. 
they  can  qualify. 

Now,  I  think  beyond  that,  as  the 
gentleman  I  am  sure  has  in  his  mind, 
that  we  have  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide—and there  will  be  opportunities 
for  us  to  provide— ample  funding  lo 
carry  out  all  that  is  required  in  this 
law,  including  opportunities  for  people 
to  master  knowledge  of  this  country, 
knowledge  of  our  laws,  knowledge  of 
our  language,  opportunities  that  have 
existed  in  the  past  for  other  waves  of 
immigrants  who  have  enriched  our  so- 
ciety. 

And  I  pledge  to  the  gentleman  now 
that  just  as  I  have  stood  in  this  well 
and  fought  for  money  for  school  dis- 
tricts to  help  immigrant  children  gain 
an  education,  I  will  stand  with  him 
shoulder    to    shoulder    here    in    this 


House  any  day,  and  every  day,  and 
fight  for  an  adequate  funding  in  order 
that  lhe.se  people  who  will  now  be 
children  of  our  land  might  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  which  a  child  of 
our  land  is  entitled. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  surely  do,  I  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  The  second 
part  of  my  question.  Mr.  Leader,  re- 
lates lo,  in  essence  we  have  created  or 
we  would  create  a  two-tier  system.  The 
same  question  that  we  posed  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  relating  to 
the  role  of  the  INS.  we  have  made  the 
INS  a  super  bureaucracy;  enforcement 
at  the  border. 

We  now  have  another  situation 
where  we  are  giving  them  other  sub- 
.stantive  responsibilities,  possibly  as 
English  teachers. 

The  concern  that  many  of  us  have, 
Mr.  Leader,  is  that  you  are  making  ad- 
ministratively a  very  burdensome  situ- 
ation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  RICHARDSON 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Wright  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr  RICHARDSON.  Administrative- 
ly burdensome  for  the  INS  to  be  able 
to  manage  such  a  program;  lo  be  able 
to  keep  the  records,  lo  be  able  to  keep 
track  of  all  those  who  have  applied  at 
the  two  different  stages  that  we  have 
discus.sed. 

The  concern  I  think  that  many  of  us 
have  is  thai  we  are  giving  the  INS. 
which  I  think  requires  its  main  em- 
phasis in  border  enforcement,  we  are 
giving  them  enormous  powers  lo  make 
determinations  that  might  neces.sarily 
put  them  in  a  situation  where  they 
might  not  have  the  training  for. 

Mr.  RoYBAL's  provision  for  more  INS 
training  was  for  border  enforcement, 
but  1  do  not  know  if  il  involved  Ian 
guage  training  or  il  involved  cultural 
training  like  the  leader  stated. 

I  think  one  of  the  regrets  that  your 
bill  does  not  present  is  an  authoriza- 
tion for  communicating  some  ol  the 
provisions  in  the  leader's  bill,  for  edu- 
cation. 

So,  I  wonder  if  the  leader  could  talk 
about  how  he  foresees  ihe  role  of  the 
INS,  what  safeguards  are  there;  what 
happens  if  records  are  lost?  Would  the 
undocumented  worker  be  deportable? 

Many  questions  relating  to  the  spe- 
cifics of  how  his  provision  would  be 
enforced. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Let  me  respond  to 
those  as  best  I  can. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  it  is  not 
my  expectation  that  the  INS  would 
administer  language  training.  I  think 
there  are  other  agencies  far  better 
equipped  to  do  that.  I  think  the  De- 
partment  of  Education   ought   to   be 
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called  into  play  lo  provide  thai  kind  of 
training  and  also  local  school  districts. 
Local  churches,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  oftentimes  provide  that  very 
type  oi  training. 

But  this  bill  requires  that  informa- 
tion a-s  to  the  locality  and  whereabouts 
of  every  such  training  course  must  be 
made  known  to  the  applicant. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  powers  that 
it  would  give  to  or  withhold  from  the 
INS:  first  of  all.  it  does  not  confer  any 
additional  power  upon  the  INS;  it  con 
fers  the  powers  upon  the  Attorney 
General  and  he  will  of  course  delegate 
them. 

Some  he  will  no  doubt  delegate  to 
the  INS  since  that  is  the  agency 
charged  under  the  present  law  'o 
carry  out  immigration  policy.  But  the 
que.stton  the  gentleman  asks  with 
regard  to  >. nether  these  temporary 
legal  residents  miglu  be  deported 
simply  if  thfir  docum.ents  were  lost, 
the  an.swer  is  abso'utely  not;  the 
amendment  ab-olutely  forbids  any  law 
enforcemr'nt  agency  of  the  United 
States  from  doing  so. 

On  page  2V5  i'l  I  he  book  of  amend- 
ments, under  C.  the  gentleman  will 
discover  the  following  subsection; 

Tlif  alien  .shall  not  b<  dt  ported  or  other 
vii.se  remo\ed  from  the  L'nited  Slates  by  the 
Attorney  Gentrai  or  any  other  la\^  enforce 
meiit  aRency  of  th''  United  Slates  except 
pursuant  to  a  lawful  deportation  proceeding 
or  other  due  process  of  law 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  answering  tho.se  ques- 
tions. 

Once  again  this  provision  puts  us  in 
a  quandary:  on  the  one  hand,  there 
are  tho.se  of  us  v.ho  are  very  much 
against  this  bill,  but  legalization  is  a 
provision  that  is  humane,  that  is 
hone.st.  that  makes  an  effort. 

I  believe  the  leader  is  making  a 
strong  effort.  However.  I  still  have 
these  ccncern.s  and  I  hope  in  the 
debate  they  might  be  clearf'd  up 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  T  appre-iate  \er> 
deeply  the  genuineness  of  the  gentle- 
man's concern  and  I  hope  I  have  to 
some  degree  .satisfied  his  question  and 
abated  his  concern. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield.* 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  very 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor 
nia. 

Mr.  POYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  better  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  As  of  this 
point.  I  do  not  agree,  but  maybe  the 
gentleman  can  convince  me. 

My  understanding  is  that  temporary 
residency  will  be  made  available  to  in- 
dividuals who.  in  turn,  will  have  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years  to.  first,  enroll  in  a 
class  learning  English  and  also  in  one 
learning  American  history;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes;  that  is  essential- 
ly correct. 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  All  right.  H«re  then 
IS  an  individual,  a  working  man  who 
may  or  may  not  have  a  family  but  nev- 
ertheless works  at  a  job  where  he 
comt>s  home  late  and  he  finds  that 
there  are  no  .schools  available. 

Is  the  gentleman  prepared  to.  first 
of  all.  authorize  and  then  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  place  in  various 
communities  throughout  the  countrv 
the  .schools  that  would  teach  the.se  in 
divlduals'.' 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  answer  is  ab.so- 
lutely  ves.  I  am  prepared  to  support 
ample  provision  and  ample  funding  to 
make  certain  that  these  people  are 
given  all  lho.se  opportunities. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Roybal  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wright  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr  ROYBAL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
vield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  What  concerns  me  is 
that  we.  under  this  amendment,  would 
force  the.se  individuals  who  may  not 
even  be  literate  in  their  own  language, 
to  go  to  a  school  to  learn  English  and 
to  learn  American  history. 

Now  if  we  had  a  policy  in  the  United 
States  where  we  would  send  Ambassa- 
dors to  different  countries  of  the 
world  and  that  tho.se  Ambassadors  be 
fluent  in  the  country  in  which  they 
served.  I  would  then  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  is  correct  in  demanding 
that  the.se  immigrants  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  this  country. 

We  do  not  have  that  provision  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  .send 
Amba-ssadors  to  different  countries; 
they  do  not  speak  the  language  of  that 
country;  they  have  to  speak  through 
interpreters. 

Now.  there  is  then  a  difference,  is 
th'-re  not.  In  the  treatment,  and  in 
tho.se  objectives  that  we  want  to  ac- 
complish, with  the  diplomat  who  is 
very  well-\ersed.  graduate  of  various 
universities,  maybe  Ph.D.s.  he  does 
not  know  th(  latiguage  uf  the  country 
to  whi'^h  he  will  be  .sent,  but  nevertlu- 
le.ss.  we  do  not  make  it  a  prerequisite 
that  any  amba.ssador  that  wishes  to  go 
to  any  count '■y  learn  the  language  of 
tho.se  countries. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
.solutely  correct  in  that  regard.  I  join 
him  in  deploring  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  always  do  .so.  As  the  gentleman  I 
think  IS  aware,  he  and  I  both  have  de- 
plored that  fact  publicly  for  a  good 
many  years.  I  think  we  should  require 
our  Ambassadors  to  have  knowledge  of 
the  customs,  the  mores,  the  habits  and 
the  thought  patterns  and  surely  the 
language  of  tho.se  countries  to  which 
they  go  representing  our  own  country. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'.' 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  lo  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  do  not  and  we  are  imposing  these 
on  lh«se  immigrants. 

Now  the  other  thing  is  that  they  are 
going  to  learn  hi.story.  I  wonder  how 
many  Members  of  this  Hou.se— and 
this  is  taken  from  the  questions  that 
are  asked  of  immigrants  that  are  going 
to  become  American  citizens— what 
powers  does  the  Senate  have  that  the 
Hou.s*  of  Representatives  does  not 
have?  Real  quick,  I  would  like  to  have 
an  answer.  I  do  not  think  there  are  too 
manv  who  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  We  are  not  fair 
guinea  pigs  because  we  would  know 
more  of  the  answers  than  the  average 
citizen  would  be  expected  to  know. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  point  is  well 
taken.  But  the  questions  the  gentle- 
man asks  are  que.stions  from  the  book 
of  knowledge  required  of  those  apply- 
ing for  citizenship.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  in  my  amendment 
that  it  does  not  require  that  much  but 
simply  that  people  be  engaged  in  a 
course  of  study  attempting  to  learn 
this  kind  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  firrrly  believe  that  to 
impose  such  a  provision  on  immigrants 
who  may  not  even  be  able  to  write  in 
their  own  language,  that  is  quite  an 
imposition  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  do  it  with  our  own  diplomats. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  the  gentleman 
makes  a  valid  point.  I  cannot  quarrel 
with  that  particular  point. 

I  think  we  dignify  the  applicant 
when  we  give  that  applicant  the  as- 
sumption of  an  ability  to  learn  and  the 
opportunity  to  learn  to  participate 
fully,  not  as  a  sub.standard  member, 
but  as  a  full  fledged  member  of  our  .so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  problems  I 
have  with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment—there are  several  problems— but 
the  one  I  heard  con.stantly  during 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week 
in  preparing  for  the  amnesty  debate, 
was  that  the  reasons  why  the  Wright 
amendment  made  sense  was  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Lungren  amendment 
would  carry. 

Well,  the  Lungren  amendment  did 
not  carry.  We  eliminated  the  two-tier 
.s.vstem  which  developed  here  again  as 
we  have  gone  from  the  two-tier  system 
of  my  colleague  from  California  back 
to  another  two-tier  sy.stem. 

I  have  no  problem  with  my  leader's 
talking  about  the  English  language.  I 
think  all  of  us  want  to  be  as  competi- 


tive as  we  possibly  can.  But  I  have  a 
deep  problem  that  we  are  back  to 
where  we  were  before  even  though  it 
is  not  the  same  as  the  Lungren  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  a  two-tier  system. 

I  would  hope  and  I  would  have 
hoped  had  the  Lungren  amendment 
been  defeated  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  have  been  with- 
drawn and  that  was  not  the  case.  We 
have  got  the  amendment  here. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  at  this  point 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
must  conftpare  is  the  amendment  that 
I  offer  a£  against  the  committee  bill. 
The  gentleman  may  find  the  commit- 
tee bill  as  it  is  more  acceptable. 

Mr  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright] 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scheuer  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright 
wa^  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  second  thing. 
though,  is  that  the  gentleman  really 
should  (xinsider  the  choice  between 
this  amendment  which  is  at  least  gen- 
erous in  the  sense  that  it  treats  all 
alike  and  makes  all  temporary  resi- 
dents just  as  the  committee  bill  would 
make  then  permanent  residents  with- 
out any  additional  proof  and  then 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  qualify. 
The  gentleman  really  needs  to  com- 
pare this  in  his  mind  with  what  might 
happen  under  the  McCollum  amend- 
ment, which  would  wipe  out  all  forms 
of  legalization  whatever.,  I  think  if  he 
will  rationalize  those  things— he  can 
make  his  choices. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  jus*  interested  in  pursuing 
with  the  leader  on  page  273  in  para- 
graph (d)  it  says:  "or  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  to  achieve 
an  understanding  of  the  English  and 
such  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
history  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stales.  ' 

My  concern  is  that  in  the  area  which 
I  have  represented,  historically  organi- 
zations of  people  of  like  ethnic  back- 
grounds from  time  to  time  have 
helped  their  own  learn  the  English 
language.  Japanese-American  organi- 
zations in  my  area,  Hispanic  organiza- 
tions, Italian  organizations.  My  con- 
cern is  that  we  not  rule  out  for  mi- 
grant workers  and  for  others  that  if 
there  are  local  community  organiza- 
tions of  volunteers  to  help  individuals 
learn  language  while  they  are  in  that 
area  because  in  the  case  of  migrant 
workers  as  in  Texas,  that  this  is  not  a 
requirement  that  they  enroll  in  the 
public  schools  or  in  a  federally  sup- 
ported program,  but  for  those  commu- 
nity organizations  who  want  to  pro- 
vide  self    help    for   the   people   who 


would  be  legal  residents  under  the  rest 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment,  that  if 
they  went  nights  to  the  community 
center  to  engage  in  English  language 
instruction  that  that  would  satisfy 
this  so  that  we  can  encourage  those  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct  and  I  am  very  happy 
that  he  has  brought  this  subject  to 
our  attention.  It  is  my  firm  intention, 
and  I  will  stipulate  now  for  the  record 
and  for  purposes  of  legislative  intent, 
that  such  endeavors  as  those  conduct- 
ed by  local  organizations,  by  cultural 
organizations,  the  LULAC's  the  GI 
Forum,  other  organizations  of  that 
type,  by  labor  unions  and  organiza- 
tions, by  churches,  by  any  genuine 
bona  fide  valid  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
citizen  group  to  confer  this  knowledge 
and  information  upon  as  many  of 
their  number  as  they  can  shall  be  ac- 
cepted for  purpo.ses  of  this  act. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer] 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  lo  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky. 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps my  colleague  from  Tex£is  would 
engage  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
in  a  little  discussion  about  where  we 
go  from  here  and  try  to  finish  the  bill. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollum] 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lungren]. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  so- 
liciting the  advice  of  his  friends  and 
colleagues  on  how  we  might  best  and 
most  expeditiously,  but  most  fairly 
complete  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
1510. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
would  suggest  a  kind  of  scenario  like 
this  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  hear 
the  thinking. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  sug- 
gests that  we  complete  consideration 
on  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  tonight. 

We  would  then  rise,  come  back  in  to- 
morrow morning  at  10  o'clock,  without 
1-minute  speeches,  if  the  Speaker  were 
so  indulgent  as  to  not  have  1-minute 
speeches.  We  would  begin  consider- 
ation on  amendment  No.  58,  which  is 
already  agreed  to  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr  Mineta]. 

We  would  then  proceed  to  amend- 
ment No.  61  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  whom  I  would  now  address  to 
suggest  would  the  gentleman  believe, 
if  he  would  indulge  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  would  my  friend  from 
Florida  believe  that  his  amendment, 
which  of  course  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant amendment,  would  perhaps  be 
disposed  of  fully  and  fairly  in  say,  for 
example,     2     hours,     or     something. 


Would  the  gentleman  help  me  on 
that? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  it  would,  but,  of  course,  this  gen- 
tleman is  not  certain  of  how  many 
Members  are  desirous  of  speaking  to  it 
when  it  comes  up,  although  we  have 
had  good  debate  today. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman,  if 
this  is  agreeable,  and  I  am  certainly 
tigreeable  lo  it  being  considered  tomor- 
row under  the  circumstances,  would 
leave  the  question  open  and  not  put  a 
time  limit  on  it  tonight. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Would  the  gentle- 
man suggest  then  even  though  he  may 
not  be  willing  to  agree  to  unanimous 
consent  tonight  for  tomorrow,  would 
the  gentleman  agree  that  he  would,  as 
he  has  always  been,  try  to  achieve  a 
kind  of  understanding  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day  tomorrow  early  on  so 
we  could  complete  consideration  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment? 

n  1830 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  would  be  happy 
lo  work  with  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, as  we  always  have,  to  try  to 
work  those  things  out.  I  would  like  to 
see  just  how  many  Members  are  really 
interested  in  speaking  and  let  the 
debate  proceed  a  little  bit  before  we 
put  a  time  limit. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman understands  that  much  of  our 
debate  tonight  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California,  and 
the  others,  did  deal  with  the  question 
of  striking  the  whole  section. 

May  I  ^k  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  with  the  further  in- 
dulgence of  my  friend,  the  majority 
leader,  could  I  perhaps  engage  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  in  a  col- 
loquy? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  No.  66,  which  is  the 
amendment  to  discuss  whether  or  not 
we  have  the  block  grant  approach 
which  is  in  the  Senate  bill  or  the  reim- 
bursement formula  which  is  in  the 
House  bill,  would  the  gentleman  from 
California  help  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  in  suggesting  about  how 
much  time  he  would  think— assuming 
only  that  we  have  a  general  frame- 
work of,  say,  for  example,  about  2 
hours,  just  for  that  assumption— about 
2  hours  on  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  No.  61,  and.  like  I 
say,  we  have  accepted  almost  all  of  the 
amendments  up  to  amendment  No.  65, 
which  I  will  talk  about,  but  on  amend- 
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ment  No.  66  would  the  gentleman  sug- 
gest about  how  much  time  he  thinks 
would  be  encompassed? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  would  be  happy  to  dispose 
of  my  amendment  tomorrow,  amend- 
ment No.  66.  with  an  hour  time  limit. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Then  I  would  ask  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  who  may 
not  be  on  the  floor  now-Mr.  Schumer 
has  an  amendment  No.  65,  but  I  think. 
Mr.  Leader,  that  would  not  be  a  conse- 
quential length  of  time. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  has  agreed  to  engage  in  a  collo- 
quy, and  withdraw  his  amendment. 

So,  in  effect,  if  we  had  tomorrow, 
Mr.  Leader,  2  hours,  for  example, 
about  2  hours  in  the  round  on  the  gen 
tleman's  amendment  No.  61.  about  1 
hour  in  the  round  on  the  gentleman's 
amendment  No.  66.  and  then  we  would 
move  to  final  passage,  we  would  rise  at 
the  end  of  that  time  and  move  to  final 
passage.  Mr.  Leader,  we  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  fmished  in  the  very  early 
afternoon.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  House  would  not  be  tested  to- 
night. They  could  get  home  and  have 
dinner  with  their  families. 

Would  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  help  me  here? 

Mr.    FISH.    If   I   could   propound   a 
question,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
at    the    conclusion    of    the    pending 
amendment,  we  jump  over  to  amend- 
ment No.  58,  the  Mineta  amendment. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Right. 
Mr.  FISH.  From  the  conversations, 
since  you  have  not  mentioned  it,  I  pre- 
sume you  plan  to  accept  that^ 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Exactly. 
Mr.  FISH.  And  then  No.  59,  delaying 
legalization,  the  Scheuer  amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  told  me  he  engages  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  and  then 
withdraws  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  And  then  we  had  on^ 
other  that  we  were  going  to  oppose. 
No.  65,  the  Schumer  amendment,  re- 
imbursing the  States  for  the  costs. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  not  here.  I  have  talked  to 
him  earlier  today.  He  does  not  intend 
to  lake  a  great  deal  of  time.  There  is  a 
potential  area  of  some  agreement  and 
then  a  withdrawal,  some  agreement 
for  perhaps  some  efforts  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  just  want  to  add  that  I 
think  it  would  take  at  least  about  45 
minutes  to  explain  it. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Perhaps. 
Mr.  FISH.  And  I  certainly  intend  to 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  understand.  But  I 
would  say  that  we  would  not  have— an 
hour  then  on  Lungren  No.  66.  and 
then  we  rise,  and  then  we  have  a  vote 
in  the  House. 
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Mr.  ROYBAL,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  like  to  know  in  what 
crystal  ball  he  is  looking  at. 

How  do  you  know  tonight  how  many 
Members  will  be  on  the  floor  who  may 
want  to  speak? 
I  would  say  it  is  impossible. 
And  I  may  as  well  tell  the  gentleman 
now  that  I  will  object  to  any  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  limit  debate. 
This  is  an  important  bill. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  not  limiting  debate.  I  will  tell  my 
friend  from  California  this  is  not  an 
effort  to  limit  debate.  It  is  an  effort  to 
put  a  framework  around  the  debate.  It 
is  an  effort  to  .solicit  full  and  fair  dis- 
cission but  at  the  .same  time  to  under- 
stand that  the  Hou.se  has  given  this 
gentleman  a  great  opportunity  in  the 
.sense  of  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor 
without  having  the  kind  of  pressure  in 
order  that  we  could  have  a  full  debate. 
And  I  would  remind  my  friend  from 
California  that,  just  .say,  for  example, 
if  on  tomorrow,  after  finishing  the 
gentlemans  amendment,  we  were  to 
achieve  an  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  in  which  he  is  the 
author,  knowing  full  well  that  we  have 
debated  the  e.s.sence  of  his  amendment 
m  debating  the  other  formula  tonight, 
would,  .say,  2  hours,  2'^  hours  is  fine, 
guaranteeing  the  gentleman  10  min- 
utes, for  example,  would  not  that  sug 
gesl  to  the  gentleman  that  that  is  a 
good,  fair  way  to  continue,  I  mean  to 
complete  deliberation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  If  the  gentleman  is 
asking  and  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield-I  think  the  fair  way  to  proceed 
is  to  follow  the  legislative  proce.ss  and 
not  enter  into  an  agreement  the  night 
before  as  to  what  will  happen,  or  what 
we  will  do  the  next  day. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  just  will  tell  my 
friends  in  the  Hou.se  that  I  will  with 

draw  my  unanimous  con.sent 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Let  me  reclaim,  then. 
I  just  want  to  .say  that  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  managing  this  bill 
under  very  trying  circumstances.  I 
want  to  compliment  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  participated  in  the 
debate.  Actually,  it  has  been  a  very 
civil,  intelligent  debate,  conducted  on 
an  intellectual  plane  that  does  credit 
and  honor  to  the  Hou.se.  given  the  fact 

that  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  WrightI 
ha.s  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  proceed  for  one 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  object 
at  this  point,  but  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  to  my  colleagues  who  are  going 
to  oppose  any  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  I  will  stay  on  the  floor  and 


object  to  any  extension  of  time  by  any 
individual  in  the  well.  I  will  not  object 
at  this  time,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
have  an  orderly  debate,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  particular  individ- 
uals dominate  the  debate,  so  we  can 
have  a  wide  variety  of  individuals  talk- 
ing on  it.  even  if  we  do  not  have  any 
limitation.  So  I  just  want  to  put  the 
House  on  notice  that  I  will  object  to 
any  further  extensions. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
•  he  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  have  the  floor,  Mr, 
Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  You  have  the  floor? 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes.  You  yielded  to 
me,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  MazzoliI. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  I  additional  minute. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  controls 
the  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Let  me  just  say  in 
this  one  additional  minute  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  depth  of  feeling  which  is 
entertained  by  various  Members  here. 
I  am  grateful  to  them  for  the  hearing 
that  they  have  given  me  on  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  rea.sonable 
and  sensible  amendment.  I  think  it 
will  make  the  bill  more  palatable  and 
more  acceptable  to  a  broader  variety 
of  the  American  people. 
I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Texas. 
Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
cease  at  10  minutes  until  7. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Objection,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  objects. 
Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  cease  on  this  amend- 
ment in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wilson). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2.  rule  XXIII.  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
pre.sent.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII.  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considerd  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  v,as  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  end  at  7:15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Objection,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move — ■ 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  be  recognized  as  the  floor  man- 
ager. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Maezoli]. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INOUIRY 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve ur>der  the  rule,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  the  floor  manager,  is 
entitled  to  be  heard  and  to  be  recog- 
nized on  matters  limiting  debate. 

Let  me  just  respectfully  suggest  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  House  has  made  it  clear  we 
are  not  going  to  protract  the  debate 
tonight.  Let  us  just  cool  it.  Let  us  just 
sit  down.  Let  us  just  let  the  debate 
work  on.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
here,  and  if  the  gentleman  would  just 
indulge  the  Chairman,  we  will  be  here 
tonight,  and  then  we  start  tomorrow 
at  10  o'clock  and  work  it  over. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  reclaim  my  time,  I  indulged  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  asked  him 
to  withdraw  his  motion  on  the  pretext 
that  I  would  make  a  motion,  as  I  have 
the  ability  to  do  under  the  rule,  that 
debate  on  this  amendment  shall  end  in 
a  half  hour.  Since  I  had  the  gentleman 
agree  to  withdraw  it.  I  feel  bound  that 
I  wiir  then  continue  with  this  motion, 
and  I  so  move. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI,  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
the  gentleman  say  45  minutes?  I  un- 
derstand 45  minutes  will  be  enough. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  no  motion,  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  entitled 


to  make  his  motion.  Does  the  gentle- 
man offer  a  motion? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  that  debate 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  be 
concluded  at  7:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lungren]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr,  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr,  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
proper  to  request  that  the  time  re- 
maining be  allocated  amongst  those 
who  wish  to  speak,  after  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  has  spoken? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  According  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Chair,  with  45  min- 
utes remaining,  that  would  seem 
ample,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned,  to 
proceed  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Could  the  Chair  ask 
how  many  Members  wish  to  speak? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  can.  at 
a  later  time,  allocate  the  remaining 
time,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]. 

We  have  heard  tonight,  and  all  day 
today  and,  indeed,  in  the  days  preced- 
ing the  day  of  this  particular  debate, 
long  oratory  regarding  what  we  are 
going  to  do  with  the  people  who  are 
here  illegally. 

I  certainly  do  not  think  it  is  too 
much  at  this  time  for  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  at  least  expect  that 
those  seeking  permanent  residency 
here  in  the  United  States  at  least  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  and  acquire  a 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  The  English  language  is  not 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  we  are  an  English- 
speaking  nation,  and  I  think  when  we 
are  talking  about  these  people  coming 
into  this  country  and  remaining  here, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  improve  themselves  economi- 
cally, we  will  be  actually  doing  them  a 
favor  to  require  them  to  demonstrate 
an  ability,  or  at  least  try  to  acquire  an 
ability,  to  be  able  to  communicate 
with  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  is  the  only  way  that 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  break  out 
of  the  menial  jobs  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  discussed  in 


his  presentation  from  the  floor.  I  be- 
lieve he  called  it  .stoop  labor,  and 
things  of  this  nature. 

But  in  order  to  get  out  of  that 
sphere,  they  are  going  to  have  to  try 
to  communicate  with  the  other  Ameri- 
cans on  a  rational  basis.  I  would  also 
like  to  say,  having  heard  the  majority 
leader  demonstrate  his  ability  ta  speak 
Spanish,  I  think  if  the  majority  leader 
can  learn  Spanish  that  we  can  certain- 
ly expect  those  who  are  here  illegally 
to  acquire  an  ability  to  speak  English. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  is  living  proof 
of  the  fact  that  this  will  certainly 
happen,  and  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  all  of  the  Members  would  trv  to 
support  this  most  important  amend- 
ment, and  it  is,  indeed,  an  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  awkward  to  rise 
in  opposition  to  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  the  majority  leader,  and  I 
do  so  with  some  hesitation  because  of 
the  personal  respect  that  I  have  for 
him. 

On  the  substance,  however,  I  believe 
that  we  really  have  no  choice  except 
to  oppose  his  amendment.  I  think  that 
at  the  time  that  he  prepared  the 
amendment  as  part  of  a  king  of  the 
mountain  procedure,  whereby  he  in- 
tended to  offer  it  should  the  Lungren 
or  Shaw  amendments  carry,  it  made  a 
certain  amount  of  sense.  I  think  in  the 
course  of  events,  somehow  he  lost 
sight  of  why  he  had  prepared  that 
amendment  to  begin  with  and  it  has 
now  become  an  end  in  itself. 
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It  may  have  been  justified  as  being 
the  lesser  of  evils,  but  when  those  evils 
themselves  have  been  defeated,  for  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  to  come 
forward  and  to  offer  a  lesser  evil  when 
it  is  unnecessary  defies  understanding. 
It  escapes  me  why  he  would  be  doing 
that  at  this  point. 

Let  us  look  at  what  we  would  be 
doing.  Under  his  proposal,  for  the  first 
time  people  who  have  not  achieved 
citizenship  status  but  who  achieved  a 
legal  residency  status  would  have  to  go 
through  a  series  of  hurdles  which 
nobody  has  ever  had  to  go  through. 
That,  it  seems  to  me.  is  again  a  demon- 
stration of  the  kind  of  discriminatory 
attitude  or  conduct  that  we  are  dem- 
onstrating toward  the  people  who 
would  qualify  under  this  bill,  primari- 
ly Hispanics  and  blacks  from  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Second,  we  have  in  his  proposal  a  sit- 
uation where,  should  temporary  resi- 
dence not  be  followed  within  a  year  by 
an  application  for  permanent  resi- 
dence,   the   eligibility    for   permanent 
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residence  will  have  expired,  and,  worse 
than  that,  if  within  25  months  there 
has  not  been  an  application  for  perma- 
nent residence,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  provide  for  the  rescission  of  tern 
porary  residence. 

This  proposal  is  filled  with  booby 
traps,  making  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  undocumented  workers  to  ever 
achieve  permanent  residence  or  citi- 
zenship. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other  pro- 
visions. If  in  fact  during  the  time  of 
temporary  residence  a  felony  is  com- 
mitted, that  is  it.  you  are  finished.  In 
some  States  drunken  driving  is  a 
felony.  For  the  first  time  we  do  not 
have  crimes  of  moral  turpitude  as  a 
disqualification,  a  felony  or  three  mis- 
demeanors on  its  face  will  be  sufficient 
to  disqualify.  If  they  are  living  in  an 
environment  where  the  people  are  not 
happy  about  undocumented  workers 
or  illegal  aliens,  they  can  be  harassed 
into  three  misdemeanors,  which  auto- 
matically disqualifies  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment 
does  the  same  kind  of  thing  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren]  or  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Shaw]  would  do.  It  puts  a  bar,  a 
hindrance,  and.  I  think,  a  booby  trap 
in  the  way  of  those  very  people  whom 
we  have  said  during  the  discussion  of 
this  legislation  we  wanted  to  empower 
legally. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentle 
man  from  Texas  intended  that  in  the 
beginning.  I  doubt  it.  But  that  is  the 
consequence  of  his  amendment,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  is  not  to  approve  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  surely  like  to  suggest  to  my 
friend  that  most  certainly  I  did  not 
intend  that  we  set  up  a  booby  trap  or 
anything  like  that.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man would  agree,  if  we  were  jointly  to 
say  that  we  had  confidence  in  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  in  courts,  that 
we  do  not  want  people  coming  into  the 
country  as  permanent  citizens  who  are 
felons  or  who  are  habitual  violators  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can. 
I  would  reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  would 
agree  to  that,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  WEISS.  The  amendment  does 
not  say,  habitual  criminals.  It  says,  if  a 
felony  is  committed.  II  does  not  define 
what  kind  of  felony,  and  it  does  not 
have  to  be  a  crime  of  moral  turpitude. 
You  could  have  been  here  for  25  years, 
and  if  you  drive  while  intoxicated,  you 
are  finished. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  aware,  is  he  not.  that 
that  same  identical  provision  applies 
with    respect    to    the    admission    of 
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people  into  the  United  States  as  immi- 
grants, and  that  it  applies  with  respect 
to  citizenship?  The  gentleman  is  aware 
of  that,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  WEISS.  For  the  most  part,  what 
we  have  talked  about  is  crimes  of 
moral  turpitude.  That  is  not  the  way 
the  gentleman  has  put  his  definition. 
He  has  it  strictly  as  misdemeanors,  no 
matter  what  those  mi.sdemeanors  are. 
In  some  places  spitting  on  the  side- 
walk may  be  a  mi.sdemeanor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Now  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  one 
very  simple  question  that  I  think  we 
can  dispose  of  rather  quickly. 

In  paragraph  (D).  the  part  that  talks 
about  the  educational  requirements 
before  the  Attorney  General  can  grant 
permanent  residence.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  would  kindly 
explain  the  word,  satisfactorily."  in 
subparagraph  (ii>.  It  says,  satisfacto- 
rily pursuing  a  cour.se  of  study."  Is  the 
gentleman  intending  to  refer  to  at- 
tendance, or  is  it  academic  achieve- 
ment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  might  be 
well  for  legislative  intent  purposes  to 
cover  that  point. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlemans  question,  and 
for  purpo.ses  of  legislative  intent,  it 
certainly  would  be  my  purpo.se  to  indi 
cate  by  this  a  demonstration  of  dili- 
gence and  sincerity  of  purpose.  If  a 
person  is  attending  with  an  obvious 
effort  to  learn,  then  he  should  satisfy 
this  requirement. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  allow  me  to  ask 
another  question,  who  would  make 
that  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
person  is  pursuing  it  with  diligence?  I 
think  it  is  well  that  we  understand 
that. 

I  mean  this  is  the  majority  leader's 
amendment,  and  I  think  becau.se  it  is 
sponsored  by  him.  it  has  a  reasonable 
chance  of  succe.ss. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  a  good 
question,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  I 
have  the  answer  for  it. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  initial  in- 
stance in  the  Attorney  General.  It 
would  be  a  designee  of  the  Attorney 
General.  I  have  to  presume  that  under 
this  law  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for 
the  Attorney  Generaland  the  district 
courts  to  appoint  people  to  go  out  and 
hold  hearings  of  one  kind  and  another 
and  conduct  examinations  of  one  kind 
and  another. 

But.  it  is  my  purpo.se  in  this,  having 
departed  from  the  requirements  for 
citizenship  and  having  broadened  it  so 
as  to  permit  anyone  simply  to  make  a 


showing  that  he  is  pursuing  a  course 
of  study,  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  be  restrictive;  we  are 
trying  instead  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  broadest  number  of  people  in 
order  that  they  might  elevate  them- 
.selves  to  full  participation  in  American 
life. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  that.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  then,  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  there  is  any  pas.sing  level 
or  pa.ssing  grade  or  academic  standard 
that  the  designee  would  have  to  meet 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  criteria  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  tend  per- 
.sonally  to  be  quite  lenient  in  that  re- 
spect so  long  as  progress  is  being 
made.  Different  ones  of  us  are  able  to 
proceed  at  a  somewhat  faster  pace 
than  others.  When  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  was  saying  .something  to 
the  effect  that  the  majority  leader 
had  learned  with  .some  facility  the 
Spanish  language,  one  of  the  Members 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  said.  "That 
proves  it.  If  the  majority  leader  can 
learn  Spanish,  anybody  can  learn 
Spanish.  " 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  .say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
that  is  what  I  was  thinking,  but  I  was 
not  going  to  .say  .so  aloud. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mol- 
iNARi]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  majority  leader 
would  be  kind  enough  to  ju.st  answer  a 
question.  I  would  be  deeply  apprecia- 
tive. 

I  think  I  have  to  sum  up  pretty 
much  what  my  colleague  .said.  It  is 
pretty  difficult  for  a  Member  who 
spent  as  many  years  as  I  have  in  legis- 
lative places  to  question  the  good  will 
or  the  intent  of  legislation  put  forth 
by  the  majority  leader,  knowing  that 
when  they  count  the  votes  in  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  like  David  against  Goli- 
ath. But  I  will  try  anyway. 

At  the  present  time.  Mr.  Leader,  we 
have  a  situation  where  we  have  defeat- 
ed the  Lungren  amendment  and  the 
Shaw  amendment,  and  I  think  it  be- 
comes very  clear  to  us  at  this  point 
that  the  will  of  this  Hou.se  is  that  we 
have  all  agreed  or.  for  the  most  part, 
there  has  been  agreement  that  there 
will  be  the  tradeoff,  amnesty  for  sanc- 
tions. Now.  if  that  is  the  case,  it  seems 
to  me  that  by  the  gentleman  introduc- 
ing his  amendment,  what  we  are  doing 
is  going  back  to  a  two-tiered  system. 

If  the  will  of  this  House  is  .such  that 
amnesty  will  be  traded  off  for  employ- 
er sanctions,  then  I  would  think  that 


the  gentlemans  amendment  would  not 
be  necessary.  His  amendment  compli- 
cates the  amnesty  portions  of  the  leg- 
islation. Up  until  the  point  of  the  Lun- 
gren defeat  we  had  no  problem  dis- 
cussing that  issue,  but  after  that 
defeat  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not 
really  need  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
laying  on  additional  bureaucracy. 

I  have  no  problem  with  the  English 
language  portion  of  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  necessary.  I  think  if  we  are 
going  to  compete  in  a  free  and  open 
.society,  vre  should  be  able, to  compete 
in  the  language  that  is  spoken.  I  have 
no  problem  with  that,  and  I  think  we 
will  find  that  most  of  the  aliens  or 
most  of  the  people  who  benefit  from 
the  legislation  feel  the  same  way.  But 
I  really  have  a  problem  with  the  two- 
tiered  system,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  amendment,  because  so  far 
we  are  doing  pretty  good  without  it. 
Just  by  putting  it  in.  it  takes  us  back  a 
step  or  two. 

D  1900 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  may  well  be  right 
in  his  assessment  of  what  the  Mem- 
bers want. 

If  the  Members  want  complete  am- 
nesty granted  in  the  initial  instance  to 
everybody  who  has  been  here  without 
any  demonstration  of  this  kind  to 
make  them  permanent  residents  now, 
then  the  Members  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  that. 

I  think  what  I  do  is  not  unusual  nor 
is  it  extreme.  I  would  grant  temporary 
residency  on  exactly  the  same  showing 
that  the  committee  bill  would  grant 
permanent  residency. 

Some  people,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  desire  to  be  here  only  a  short 
time,  to  make  a  little  bit  of  money,  a 
grubstake,  and  then  to  return  to  their 
native  lands. 

Those,  however,  who  want  to  be  per- 
manent residents  of  our  country 
would.  I  feel,  expect  to  demonstrate 
some  greater  diligence  and  some  great- 
er dedication  to  the-  proposition  of 
living  here  permanently  and  making 
their  careers  and  their  lives  and  their 
futures  and  the  futures  of  their  fami- 
lies as  part  and  parcel  of  our  Nation, 
and  that  they  would  not  find  this  on- 
erous. I  did  not  intend  it  to  be  oner- 
ous. I  intended,  rather,  that  it  should 
be  a  standard  that  any  diligent  person 
truly  desirous  of  making  a  life  in  the 
United  States  could  meet. 

To  the  degree  that  I  have  failed  to 
.satisfy  the  gentleman,  I  regret  it  very 
much  because  I  think  the  gentleman 
realizes  that  the  intent  was  to  dignify 
the  gift  of  permanent  residency  and 
make  it  worthwhile. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  If  I  can  have  back  my 
time,  the  answer  is  at  the  time  the 
amendment  was  introduced  there  is  no 
question  In  my  mind  that  the  majority 


leader  was  probably  looking  ahead  and 
wondering  what  would  happen  if  in 
fact  Lungren.  the  Lungren  amend- 
ment had  passed.  But.  as  I  .said  before. 
and  I  guess  I  am  repeating  it  for  the 
third  time  now.  it  failed. 

So  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  would 
hope  that  the  Members— I  do  not 
think  it  is  neces.sary.  I  think  if  it  does 
pass  I  would  hope  that  in  conference 
they  would  look  at  this  very  carefully 
and  eliminate  it  if  at  all  possible.  But  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
vote  against  the  measure,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  majority 
leader  just  one  question  about  this 
amendment  of  his.  I  recall  a  vigorous 
debate  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
amendments  a  couple  of  years  ago  and 
one  of  the  big  Lssues  was  bilingual  bal- 
lots. I  do  recall  some  vigorous  presen- 
tations on  behalf  of  American  citizens. 
But  there  were  protestations  made 
that  they  would  have  difficulty  read- 
ing the  ballot  and  that  we  ought  to 
publish  them  in  different  languages 
and  they  ought  to  be  bilingual. 

I  supported  that.  I  think  someone 
ought  to  vote  intelligently  and  with 
the  information,  anyway. 

But  does  not  your  amendment  run 
in  the  opposite  direction?  Are  you  not 
insisting  that  somebody  have  some  fa- 
miliarity with  the  English  language, 
which  I  think  is  very  important,  if  as- 
similation is  ever  to  occur?  But  were 
we  not  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 
then,  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  by 
saying  you  do  not  have  to  have  at  least 
the  knowledge  of  identifying  a  candi- 
date on  the  ballot  or  a  political  party 
or  reading  a  ballot  proposition  or 
having  someone  read  it  for  you? 

I  just  see  a  kind  of  contradiction 
here  that  I  would  like  the  gentleman 
to  explain. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. ' 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Who  was  it  who  .said 
that  a  foolish  consistency  is  the  hob- 
goblin of  little  minds?  It  may  be  that 
we  are  not  wholly  consistent  in  every- 
thing that  we  do. 

I  am  .somewhat  ambivalent  about 
what  1  see  as  the  future  of  our  society. 
I  do  not  disparage  the  preservation. 
the  protection  of  cultural  traditions 
and  languages  from  other  societies 
and  other  cultures  that  have  come  to 
enrich  the  fabric  of  our  lives.  I  think  it 
is  good  that  some  of  these  traditions 
be  maintained. 

By  the  same  token.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  want  to  sec  the  total  vulcani- 
zation of  American  society  into  little 
subgroups  clustered  in  small,  isolated 
sectors,  talking  only  with  themselves 
and  not  able  to  communicate  across 
those  subgroups  with  one  another. 


While  I  do  honor  and  I  think  we 
should  honor  the  linguistic  origins  of 
our  American  people  who  come  from 
many  parts  of  this  world,  at  the  .same 
time  I  think  there  has  to  be  some 
single  thread  of  communication  that 
allows  us  all  to  communicate  with  one 
another. 

In  this  country,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  the  reality  is  that  if  one  does 
not  have  some  facility  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  then  that  person  is 
handicapped,  that  person  is  inhibited, 
that  person  is  not  really  susceptible  to 
being  given  the  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate fully.  And  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  it  seems  to  be  plausible  that  when 
we  bring  in  these  people,  open  our 
arms  and  say  now  be  one  of  us.  you  are 
one  of  us.  we  count  you,  you  are  part 
of  this  big  American  family,  you  do 
not  have  to  give  up  your  traditions  but 
really  you  should  make  an  effort  to 
come  into  harmony  witli  ail  of  the  rest 
of  our  society  so  that  across  these 
little  cultural  barriers  that  we  may 
enjoy  we  still  have  some  things  that 
unite  us  bigger  than  those  things  that 
divide  us. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  words  of  the  majority  !tad*'r  and  I 
agree  with  them.  I  do  not  want  to  n  - 
fight  the  battle  over  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  bilingual  ballot.-,.  <'xcept  to  .say 
that  most  of  the  ethnic  groups  that  I 
am  familiar  with,  and  I  am  familiar 
with  a  lot  of  them,  who  came  over 
here  without  the  ability  or  the  facility 
rather,  they  had  the  abiiily  but  not 
the  facility  of  speaking  the  Engli.'^h 
language,  learned  it  rather  quickly. 
They  were  thrown  into  the  water  and 
told  to  swim,  and  swim  thf-y  did. 

I  just  wonder  as  I  think  about  this 
issue,  whether  we  have  not  inadvert- 
ently, and  from  the  best  of  intentions, 
crippled  people  b>  not  urging  Mum. 
.sometimes  through  necessity,  and  that 
would  be  through  the  voting  ptocfss. 
to  learn  the  language? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  You  make  an  excel- 
lent point  and  I  would  probably  have 
to  say  in  many  instances  I  agree.  But 
when  you  talk  about  the  Hispanic 
community,  as  I  said  during  that  same 
debate,  we  have  television  outlets 
throughout  this  country,  we  have  a 
Spanish  international  network  that  is 
not  as  powerful  as  NBC.  ABC.  and 
CBS.  but  very  much  part  of  our  total 
.society.  We  have  dailies  in  every  major 
city.  We  have  periodicals.  We  have  ev- 
erything. 

So  it  is  a  community  that  is  well  in- 
formed. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  Member  of  this  House 
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can  object  to  a  requirement  when  an 
immigrant  comes  to  our  shores  that  he 
or  she  make  an  effort  to  become  com 
fortable  and  fkient  and  effective  in 
our  language.  This  is  the  tmietesled 
manner  in  which  immigrants  have 
made  it  here. 

My     grandparents     and     my     great 
grandparents    attended    night    school 
here,  free  night  school,  to  learn  Eng 
lish.  And  I  am  almost  certain  that  vir 
lually    every    Member    of    this    House 
had  grandparents  and  great  grandpar 
ents.  whether  they  came  to  this  coun 
trv  with  Polish  or  with  Italian  or  with 
Yiddish    or    with     Russian     or    with 
German   or   with   whatever   language, 
they  made  an  effort  when  they  came 
here  to  learn  English,  generally  at   a 
free  night  school  that  was  provided  by 
churches    and    synagogues    and     the 
school    system     frequently,    and     the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  other  reli- 
gious  groups.   That    was   part    of    th< 
aculturation  process  and  it  ha.s  worked 
very,  very  well. 

The    gentleman    from    New    Mexico 
[Mr.    RicH.ARDSONl    mentioned    some 
what  critically  that  the  bilingual  edu 
cation  program  had  come  under  some 
fire,  as  if  there  was  too  much  English. 
To  the  contrary,  if  the  Bilingual  Edu 
cation  Act   has  been  subject   to  criti 
cism  in  the  la-st  decade  it  has  be«'n  be- 
cause Its  original  purpo.ses  were  per- 
verted and  politicized,  and  instead  of 
giving  kids,  as  the  original  spon.sor  de 
signed  and  intended,  a  pressure  cooker 
experience  in  English  to  make  up  for 
the  fact  that  they  came  from  foreign 
language  homes,  instead  of  doinn  that 
the  English  hiis  been  .sort  of  thinned 
out   and   stretched   out    and   in   many 
cases  banished  into  the  mists  and  all 
of  the  courses  tended  to  be  taught  in 
Spanish. 

That  was  not  the  original  intent  of 
the  program.  I  was  an  original  spon.sor 
of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act.  aloni; 
with  Senator  Ralph  Yarborounh  of 
Texa.s.  and  I  remember  very  well  thai 
it  was  clearly  intended,  the  history  is 
perfectly  clear,  it  wa.s  intended  to  be  a 
pressure  cooker  exposure  for  the  kids 
to  learn  English  from  foreign  languag<- 
homes.  And  because  many  of  them 
had  suffered  from  some  sense  of 
stigma  in  their  youth,  we  would  also 
teach  them  in  their  own  language  the 

history,   tradition,  culture.-,  and   mort 
of  their  country  of  origin. 

::  1910 

I  remember  although  the.se  hi  arlng.-^ 
were  perhaps  15  years  ago  the  distm 
guished    gentleman     from     California 
[Mr.    RoYBAL     testifying    before    our 
committee,  and   I   will  not    forget   his 
testimony  until  the  day  I  die;  testify- 
ing before  our  committee   that   when 
he  was  a  kid  in  the  .schools  of  Los  An 
geles.  it  was  prohibited  to  speak  Span 
ish  during  the  luncheon  rece.ss  whtn 
the  kids  were  playing  in  the  yard. 

Is  thai  correct.  Mr.  Roybal'' 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Fifteen  years  ago.  I 
could  virtually  repeat  it.  it  made  such 
a  fantastic  impression  on  me.  So  we 
did  not  want  kids  to  have  that  stigma 
that  there  was  .something  wrong  or 
dirty  or  inferior  in  coming  from  a  for- 
eign language  home 

So  we  wrote  into  the  bill  largely  as  a 
result  of  Congressman  Roybal's 
touching  and  movinv^  testimony  that 
they  had  to  give  the  kids  a  .si-nse  of 
worth,  and  a  value,  and  a  meaning  and 
richness  of  their  own  language  origins 
and  the  history  and  culture  and  tradi- 
tions and  mores  of  their  own  country. 
Now  we  have  urown  away  from  that. 
We  went  to  teaching  all  of  the  sub 
jects  in  .school  in  Spanish,  which  of 
course  was  nol  the  original  intent  at 
all.  It  was  quite  contrary  to  the  origi- 
nal intent. 

So  now.  in  effect  the  Wright  pro- 
gram is  totally  consistent  with  the  Bi 
lingual  Education  Act.  it  is  totally  con- 
sistent with  our  history  and  tradition 
of  the  last  Keneration:  two.  three,  four 
t-enerations  of  immigrants  coming  to 
this  country  and  working  their  tails 
off  at  night,  after  they  had  worked  all 
day  lonK  In  sweat  shops,  under  far 
more  onerous  conditions  than  people 
work  today,  after  they  worked  all  day 
long  they  wanted  to  acquire  the  lan- 
guage of  our  country  to  be  real  Ameri- 
cans. 

So  I  applaud  the  majority  leader  and 
I  think  his  amendment  is  right  on 
target. 

As  to  the  policy  of  our  country  in  re- 
quiring that  amba.ssadors  of  our  coun 
try  learn  the  language  of  the  country, 
that  is  ab.soliilely  clear. 

Mr  HANCE  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  respect 
my  colleague  and  fellow  Texan,  but  I 
must  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Wright 
amendment. 

This   amendment    tries    to   confer    a 
good  name  on  amnesty  but  I  am  afraid 
no   amount    of    window    dn-.ssing    will 
change  the  real  substance  of  the  issue. 
For  all  the  criltria  this  amendment 
impo.ses  on  the  amnesty  process— 
The  posit ur  work  history: 
The    absence    of    a   criminal    record; 
and 

F:ngat;ed  in  the  learning  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  American  Govern- 
ment. 

All  the.se  tests  don  t  era.se  the  basic 
flaw  with  amnesty:  it  is  unfair  to 
aliens  legally  in  our  country  and  to  all 
Americans. 

I  think  the  requirement  of  learning 
English  and  American  Government 
should  be  the  same  as  it  is  for  persons 
seeking  citizenship  of  this  country. 

Amnesty  sanctions  displacement  of 
Americans  from  jobs  that  they  need 
and  they  want.  It  repre.s.ses  wage  levels 
in  low  income,  unskilled  labor  mar- 
kets, it  encourages  others  to  migrate 


illegally  and  it  insults  the  millions  of 
legal  immigrants  who  waited  patiently 
to  enter  our  country  under  the  law. 

This  amendment  does  not  remedy 
the  illegal  alien  situation,  it  merely 
blurs  it  with  a  shopping  list  of  rules 
and  regulations. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  and  urge 
its  defeat. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
answer  that  for  me?  My  question  was: 
In  the  Wright  amendment  it  .says,  en- 
gaged In  the  learning  of  the  English 
language  and  American  Government. 

My  question  is.  How  does  that  com- 
pare with  present  law,  someone  that  is 
legally  trying  to  come  in? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, and  I  yield  to  others  who  might 
be  more  experienced:  I  understand  the 
current  test  for  nationalization  is  a 
fairly  simple  test  in  which  certain  .sen- 
tences are  dictated  to  the  would-be  cit- 
izen and  if  they  can  write  those  sen- 
tences down,  then  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient. 

As  far  as  their  knowledge  of  the 
Government.  I  understand  certain 
questions  as  to  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  activities  of  the 
branches  of  government,  the  role  that 
the  President  has:  the  role  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have. 

Relatively  speaking,  not  the  most 
perplexing  or  demanding  but  nonethe- 
less requiring  rea.sonable  skills. 

Mr  HANCE.  So  it  would  be  basically 
the  same? 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  I  think  not  too  dif- 
ferent. Again.  I  cannot  say  they  are 
exactly,  but  not  too  different,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky is  correct  that  the  requirements 
for  citizenship  are  roughly  the  .same 
but  there  is  no  requirement  for  citi- 
zenship: this  is  a  requirement  for  per- 
manent resident  status  and  that  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  only  difference  really  is  that 
the  requirements  for  citizenship  do 
a.sk  for  minimal  understanding  of  ordi- 
nary English  and  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  history  and  gov- 
i-rnment  of  the  United  Stales. 

This  relaxes  that  requirement 
simply  by  saying  that  you  may  be  pur- 
suing a  course  of  study  to  achieve  such 
an  understanding.  You  do  not  have  to 
have  achieved  it  already. 
Mr.  HANCE.  I  thank  the  leader. 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  am  not  sure  rising  to  speak  on 
this  amendment  will  necessarily  help 
the  author  based  on  what  happened  to 
the  last  lido  amendments. 

But  I  might  say  that  I  think  this 
slightly  improves  the  bill,  as  to  where 
it  is  now.  It  has  an  English  require- 
ment as  my  amendment  had  an  Eng- 
lish requirement.  It  does  have  a  type 
of  two-tier  system  as  mine  did;  though 
not  as  extensive,  but  it  does  maintain 
the  1982  date  as  opposed  to  going  back 
to  1977  and  1980  as  my  amendment 
did. 

So  I  suppose  those  Members  who 
voted  against  my  amendment  and  Mr. 
Shaw's  amendment  because  it  allowed 
some  vestiges  of  legalization  might  be 
predisposed  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  as  well. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  mistake, 
however,  because  this  does  raise  at 
least  additional  obligation  that  goes 
toward  what  what  we  would  normally 
consider  to  be  elements  of  good  citi- 
zenship; an  elementary  sense  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States;  the  be- 
ginnings of  some  English  knowledge 
and  certainly  usage  of  English,  which 
are  all  to  the  good. 

We  can  have  debates  on  bilingual 
ballots  arwJ  we  can  have  debates  on  bi- 
lingual education,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  those  who  have  served  on 
this  subcommittee  for  the  last  6  years 
have  had  a  chance  to  look  at  our  refu- 
gee program,  a  program  that  has  been 
established  with  every  good  purpose. 

Yet  we  have  seen  in  States  such  as 
mine  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the 
people  from  Southeast  Asia  in  refugee 
status  are  still  on  the  public  dole.  We 
have  taken  a  whole  culture  of  people 
who  are  very  strongly  independent 
and  very  strongly  work  oriented  and 
somehow  in  a  short  period  of  time 
transferred  them  to  a  welfare  depend- 
ency status. 

Upon  examining  that  experience  at 
lea.st  it  occurred  to  me  as  it  has  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  that 
part  of  that  problem  has  resulted  from 
the  lack  of  English  ability  for  many  of 
those  members  of  that  community. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  state- 
ment with  respect  to  my  amendment 
some  hours  ago  we  found,  for  instance, 
that  although  one  may  have  a  Ph.D. 
and  be  from  a  foreign  country,  he  or 
she  has  a  less  ability  to  acquire  a 
meaningful  job  in  our  society,  a  job 
that  takes  them  off  the  welfare  rolls, 
than  someone  who  has  basically  no 
education,  but  at  least  rudimentary 
English  language. 

Perhaps  instead  of  always  looking  at 
the  refugee  program  for  the  problems 
that  may  be  involved  there,  and  per- 
haps instead  of  just  confining  our  look 
at  the  refugee  problem  to  the  refugee 
experience,  we  ought  to  elicit  some  les- 
sons from  that  experience. 


Have  you  ever  had  a  control  group, 
not  that  they  were  intended  as  such. 
come  to  the  United  States  and  suggest 
what  would  be  the  impact  of  the  wel- 
fare system  and  what  would  be  the 
impact  of  not  knowing  English?  We 
have  that  control  group. 

It  has  been  largely  many  of  those 
who  are  in  the  refugee  communities 
around  our  country  today.  We  have 
done  a  disservice  to  them  by  not  re- 
quiring English  skills  better  than  we 
have  in  the  past. 

I  would  say  \vc  would  do  a  disservice 
to  those  we  would  legalize  if  we  did 
not  require  them  to  make  sufficient 
initial  strides  toward  learning  English 
because  other  than  that  we  will  be 
fooling  ourselves  and  we  will  be  fool- 
ing the.se  individuals. 

So  those  who  wish  to  have  some  im- 
provement in  the  legalization  program 
that  is  in  this  bill.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  might  support  this  amendment:  to 
those  who  said  they  could  not  support 
my  amendment  or  the  Shaw  amend- 
ment because  it  allows  some  \estiges 
of  legalization,  you  have  to  recognize 
this  does,  but  at  .some  point  in  lime 
you  are  going  to  have  to  screw  up  the 
courage  and  say,  "Yes,  I  am  absolutely 
against  it." 

The  last  thing  I  would  say  is  I  did  a 
check  and  found  out  180  Members  of 
this  House  in  the  last  Congress  pre- 
sented private  bills  to  those  of  us  on 
the  Immigration  Subcommittee,  there- 
by suggesting  that  they  felt  that  legal- 
ization was  important  and  appropriate 
on  an  individual  basis  where  it  in- 
volved constituents  in  their  district. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  what  we 
are  doing  here  is  looking  at  it  in  a 
slightly  different  vein  but  nonetheless 
we  are  looking  at  it  carefully  and  we 
are  saying  with  what  confronts  us 
today,  some  form  of  legalization  is  ap- 
propriate and  this  amendment  I  think 
at  least  provides  a  modicum  of  im- 
provement to  the  bill  before  us  and  I 
would  support  it. 

D  1920 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  be  unfair  to  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  men  and  women 
whose  language  of  the  home  is  Span- 
ish, Italian,  Greek.  German,  and  so 
forth  and  who  some  day  wish  to 
become  not  only  residents,  but  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

In  my  opinion  it  discourages  these 
people  from  seeking  legalization.  The 
moment  you  say  to  working  people 
throughout  this  country  that  unle.ss 
you  start  learning  English  you  will  not 
be  able  to  become  a  legal  resident, 
then  there  is  a  reservation  in  his  mind. 
For  it  is  most  difficult  for  those  who 
work  long  hours  to  be  able  to  go  to 
school  at  night. 


I  believe  that  if  this  amendment  is 
pa.ssed.  we  will  be  faced  with  many 
problems.  There  is  no  appeal  process 
in  this  amendment  at  all.  For  an  ex- 
ample, the  individual  who  seeks  status 
as  a  temporary  resident  and  then  does 
not  qualify  as  a  permanent  resident, 
does  not  have  the  right  of  an  appeal. 
He  cannot  appeal  to  anyone. 

It  could  well  be  that  at  the  time  thai 
he  applied  for  his  first  status  that  he 
was  in  school.  Then  some  time  before 
he  sought  permanent  status  he  was 
enrolled  but  not  attending  because  of 
rea.sons  beyond  his  control.  Will  the 
INS  exclude  him  because  he  might 
have  joined  but  not  attended  a  .school 
somewhere? 

I  think  that  what  is  lacking  here  is 
just  the  very  thing  that  is  necessary 
and  that  is  an  appeal  process  that 
should  have  been  part  of  this  amend- 
ment, but  unfortunately  it  is  not. 

Now  we  have  been  able  to  bring  into 
the  United  States  thou.sands  upon 
thousands  of  refugees.  You  just  go  to 
Miami  for  an  example.  You  hear 
Spanish  no  matter  where  you  go.  But 
you  also  see  these  immigrants  from 
Cuba  who  came  to  this  country  not 
too  long  ago  who  are  in  business,  who 
compete  in  the  econom.v.  who  do  very 
well  and  they  speak  English  al.so.  But 
they  did  it  on  their  own  lime.  They 
were  not  denied  residence  because 
they  didn't  learn  English  and  Ameri- 
can history  within  2  years. 

Now  we  have  been  told  that  our  par- 
ents, for  an  example,  did  learn  the 
English  language:  sure  they  did.  But 
how  long  did  it  lake?  They  did  it  on 
their  own  time  and  should  do  the  same 
thing  for  these  people  from  Western 
Europe  and  the  Western  Hemisphere 
who  will  be  legalized  under  this  bill. 

Under  this  amendment,  if  it  is  not 
done  within  a  2-year  period  that  indi- 
vidual does  not  get  the  permanent 
status,  simply  because  he  was  too  old 
or  loo  tired  after  working  all  day  to  be 
attending  an  English  and  history  cla.ss. 

I  .see  that  the  gentleman  would  like 
to  have  me  yield,  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

I  do  nol  disagree  with  a  lot  that  the 
gentleman  is  saying  because  I  know 
that  he  harbors  a  very  strong  reserva- 
tion about  the  good  will  and  the  intent 
of  some  of  the  people  in  the  INS.  How- 
ever, when  the  gentleman  says  that 
my  amendment  would  require  that  the 
applicant  complete  this  study  or  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  English  within  2 
years,  that  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
amendment  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  would  have  that  effect.  Simply  that 
he  be  engaged  in  the  study,  that  he  be 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  English 
language.  Then  he  qualifies. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  permit  me.  I  did  not  say  that  he 
had  to  complete  the  course  of  study 
within  a  2-year  period,  but  that  within 
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that  2-year  period  he  had  to  show  that 
he  was  in  a  class  and  so  forth. 

But  the  main  point.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  this  amendment  is  most  unfair. 
It  is  not  imposed  on  anyone  who  gets  a 
legal  status  by  the  regular  prore.ss.  He 
is  not  required  to  learn  English.  We  do 
not  force,  for  example,  our  diplomats 
who  are  sent  all  over  the  world  to 
learn  the  languages  of  tho.se  countries. 
They  are  well-educated  individuals, 
but  still  not  required  to  learn  the  Ian 
guage  of  that  country  that  they  are 
sent  to.  And  .still  we  are  asking  the.se 
poor  people  who  come  to  the  United 
States,  many  of  whom  are  illiterate  in 
their  own  language,  to  learn  English. 
know  something  about  American  his 
tory  within  2  years  and  if  they  do  not 
they  do  not  become  temporary  resi 
dents  of  the  United  States,  and  cannot 
possibly  appeal  their  ca.se  because  this 
amendment  does  not  provide  for  an 
appeal  process.  That  is  most  unfair. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield' 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gtntU- 
man  from  New  York 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  Ww  gentle 
man  for  yielding. 

It  is  very  definitely  the  policy  of  the 
Stale  Department  to  require  Amba.ssa- 
dorial  appointees  to  iearn  ihf  lan- 
guage of  the  country  to  which  Ihey 
are  accredited.  That  includes  lan- 
guages like  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  May  I  respond  to  the 
gentleman.  I  have  been  to  Mexico.  I 
have  been  to  Spam.  I  ha\e  been  to  var- 
ious countries,  our  Amba.ssadors  do 
not  sptak  the  language  of  that  roun- 
try. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Iliiiiois 
[Mr  Poktef] 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requi.'.ite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  offers  an  amendment  of  great 
perception  concerning  the  future  of 
our  country.  The  need  is  obMous  for 
our  society  to  ( ontinue  to  be  a  cotnpas 
sionate  one  and  one  that  encourages 
immigration.  But  tht  encouragement 
must  be  one  not  just  to  seek  the 
refuge  of  our  shores,  but.  as  well  to 
become  a  productive  part  of  this  great 
.society  and  to  grow  with  it  as  an  indi 
vidual. 

For  too  long  we  have  simply  said  to 
entering  immigrants  Welcome,  you're 
on  your  own.  Yes;  we  have  require 
merits  for  becoming  citizens,  but  we 
have  had  none  for  tho.se  who  wish  to 
make  this  their  home,  to  live.  uork. 
and  raise  their  children  in  our  coun- 
try. We  have  thereby  contributed  to 
ghettos— .societies  within  our  .society - 
which  interact  only  withm  themseUes. 
but  who.se  inhabitants  are  not  encour- 
aged to  learn  our  English  language, 
understand  our  economic,  political. 
and  governmental  systems,  or  other 
wise  be  participants  in  the  general  life 


of  the  Nation.  Such  a  situation  is 
healthy  neither  for  the  country  nor 
for  the  Individual. 

Then-  is  a  need  for  us  to  gain  insight 
into    these    kinds    of    probN-ms    from 
other  countries  which  have  dealt  with 
them   successfully.    One   such    nation, 
one  that  has.  more  actively  than  per- 
haps any  other  on  Earth,  .sought  emi 
grants  with  the   intention  of  forging  a 
viable,  new  .society  has  be«'n  the  State 
of    Israel.    People    have   come    to    her 
shores  from  all  over  the  world,  speak- 
ing  a   variety   of   different    languages, 
.schooled  in  a  variety  of  different  polit- 
ical, monetary,  economic,  and  govern- 
mental syst<'ms.  and   \\ith  completely 
different    histories.    What    has    Israel 
done  to  bring  about  a  cohesive  nation? 
Sh<'  has  ri'quired  that  all  who  .seek  en- 
trance to  become  a  part  of  her  .society 
learn  the  Hebrew  language,  learn  the 
operation  of  her  government  and  the 
political  system,  understand  the  work- 
ings  of    tier   economy    and    monetary 
systems,    and    study    her    history    and 
customs.  All  of  this  has  been  a  formal 
requirement     of    entry,    administered 
under  a  system  called  ulpan.  In  many 
ca.ses  the  prospective  entrant  has  been 
kept    at    a   study   center   until   the   re- 
quirements for  entry  I  ha\e  outlined 
have  been  masUTed  and  a  job  secured. 
Sometimes  this  process  has  lasted  as 
long  as  6  months.  But   the  advantage 
for  the  State  and  for  the  individual  is 
obvious  and  we  should  allow  ourselves 
to  benefit  from  it. 

In  1979  my  wife.  Kathryn.  and  1 
sponsored  a  Laotian  family  who  had 
worked  for  the  CIA  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  fled  from  almost  certain 
death  when  the  Communists  overran 
their  country  They  lived  for  almost  a 
year  m  a  Thailand  refugee  camp 
before  they  were  admitted  to  the 
United  States.  They  stepped  off  the 
plane  to  our  welcome  and  for  them 
this  country,  its  language,  customs, 
history,  government,  and  s.vstems  were 
a  complete  mystery  and  we.  their 
hosts,  th  •  only  .source  of  learning. 
Such  a  lack  ot  direction  and  help  for 
new  arrivals  strikes  me  as  clo.se  to  cru- 
elt.\  and  even  with  all  we  attempted  to 
do  could  only  lead  to  K.K.'  and  his 
family  seeking  oiher.>  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation. Within  6  months  th<y  became  a 
part  of  the  Laotian  ghetto  where  Eng 
lish  was  not  spoken  and  integration 
with  our  society  was  less  likely  soon  to 
occur  -without  public  education  foi 
the  children.  I  would  say.  unlikely  ever 
to  occur. 

So.  the  gentleman  s  amendment 
asking  simply  for  .some  proficiency  in 
our  language  or  a  commitment  to 
learn  it.  together  with  some  study  of 
our  country  s  Government  and  hi.sto- 
ry.  is  a  very  modest  effort  to  address 
liie  best  interests  of  the  immigrant 
and  the  Nation.  I.  personally,  would  go 
a  great  deal  farther  and  adopt  a 
system  similar  to  that  u.sed  in  Israel. 
Actually  we  are  proceeding  to  explore 


this  approach  in  working  with  the  INS 
and  other  agencies.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  adopt  such  a  program  broadly, 
but  surely  the  .steps  proposed  by  this 
amendment  an'  ones  in  the  right  di- 
rection in  addressing  what  has  become 
and  what  will  continue  to  be  a  v(  ry  .se- 
rious problem  for  our  country. 

Mr.    BERMAN.    Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr,  BERMAN,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  al.so  correct,  however,  that 
under  the  Israeli  law  of  return  neither 
permanent  resident  status  nor  citizen 
status  is  in  any  way  contingent  on 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  learning 
Hebrew,  or  meeting  any  long  list  as  is 
suggested  in  this  amendment.  33  dif- 
ferent criteria  before  such  status  is 
granted? 
Mr,  PORTER,  It  is  not  true, 
Mr,  FRANK,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gent li  man  yield? 

Mr,  PORTER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.s.sachu.setts. 

Mr,  FRANK,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

There  was  a  member  of  the  Israeli 
Parliament  who  could  not  speak 
Hebrew.  Now  there  are  Members  of 
this  body  whose  grasp  of  English  is 
shakey. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wilson)  is  applauding  a  little  too  vig- 
orously. 

But  the  fact  is  there  was  a  member 
of  the  Israeli  Parliament  who  in  fact 
could  not  speak  Hebrew,  He  only 
lasted  one  time,  but  he  was  in  fact  a 
member  of  the  Knesset  without  being 
able  to  speak  Hebrew, 
He  did  hav«'  a  lot  of  money. 
Mr.  BERMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me.  I  think  if  one  checks  out  the 
Stale  of  Israeli  law  on  this  subject  and 
the  law  of  return  they  will  .see  that 
there  is  no  such  requirement  as  a  con- 
dition of  residence  status  or  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  di.sagree  with  that.  I 
think  that  there  is.  I  think  the  genius 
of  the  svstem  is  very  evident. 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ri.se  in  opposition  to  amendment  No. 
48  offered  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  majority  leader,  Jim 
Wright.  This  amendment,  although 
offered  in  good  faith  and  good  will, 
would  be  unworkable  and  would  have 
an  unfair  result.  It  would  place  a  spe- 
cial burden  on  those  undocumentt»d 
workers  seeking  legalization  to  perma- 
nent-resident status,  that  is  not  placed 
on  others  who  are  applicants  for  per- 
manent-resident status.  The  amend- 
ment would  require  eligible  undocu- 
mented workers  to  remain  in  a  tempo- 
rary status  for  I  year.  During  this 
year,  applicants  in  an  unspecified 
manner  would  have  to  acquire  an  un- 
specified  level  of  competency   in  the 


English  language.  Other  applicants  for 
permanent  residence  are  not  required, 
to  pass  such  a  test.  While  I  favor  the 
acquisition  of  competency  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  for  all,  so  that  they  may 
compete  in  our  society.  I  don't  think 
this  vehicle  is  appropriate  nor  will  it 
accomplish  the  educational  objective 
desired.  There  are  not  enough  facili- 
ties equipped  and  accessible  to  accom- 
plish this.  I  urge  the  rejection  of  this 
amendment  and  support  for  the  com- 
mittee proposal  on  legalization.* 

i  D  1930 


All 


timJ 


has  ex- 


The  CHAIRMAN, 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  amendment  No. 
48  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    WRIGHT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  247,  noes 
170,  not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  247J 
AYES-247 


I 


I 


Albosta 

Alrxandrr 

AndtTson 

Andrrtt^  I  NCi 

Anlhony 

ApplfKatc 

A.spin 

Bad  ham 

Barnard 

Baril«-tl 

Batc^ 

Bcdrll 

BrnnctI 

BcrcutfT 

Btvill 

BiaKKi 

Biliraki.s 

Blilc.v 

Bochlcrt 

B<)i;ks 

Boland 

BoniT 

Honker 

Borski 

BoiichiT 

Briaux 

Briti 

Brook.s 

Brown  'CO I 

Broyhlll 

Burlon  iIN| 

Byron  [ 

Campbell 

Carney         ' 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapp<-ll 

Chappie 

Cheney         , 

Clarke         [ 

Coal.s 

Conable 

Corcoran 

CouKhIm 

Courier 

CraiK 

Crane.  Dant<'l 

Crane  Philjp 

[J  Amours 

Daniel 

Uannemeye|- 

Dariien 

Da,srhle 


Daub 

Da\  is 

Derrirk 

DeWino 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Diniiell 

Donnelly 

Dorian 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dvson 

Early 

Eckart 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Evan,s<lA> 

Fa.sri'11 

Feighan 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frenirl 

Pro.st 

Puqua 

Oeka.s 

Gibbon.s 

GinErich 

Glickman 

GoodlinK 

Gore 

Gradison 

GreKK 

Gunderson 

Hall,  Sam 

Han,seii  lUTl 

HarrLson 

Hartnelt 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heflel 

Hertel 

HlllLs 

Holl 

Hcrlon 

Hubbard 

HuKhe.s 

Hutio 

Hyde 

Ireland 

J<ffords 


Jrnkin.s 

John.son 

Jones 'OK) 

Jones  (TNl 

Kaptur 

Ka.sirh 

Kazen 

Kemif 

Kindnr.s.s 

KoUer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Latiomarsino 

Laila 

Leach 

Lealh 

Lehman  iCAl 

lyi'hman  'FL) 

Levitas 

U-»is  <CA» 

l^'wi.s(PL) 

Lipin.ski 

LiyinR.ston 

Lloyd 

LonK  <LAl 

Lont;  <MD> 

Lot! 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Luneren 

Mack 

Mar  Kay 

Marlonee 

Marriott 

Martin  iNC) 

McCandle.ss 

McCoUum 

McDado 

McEuen 

McKernan 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

MorrLson  'WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 


Neal 

Roth 

Taiiki 

Nelson 

Rowland 

Taii/.in 

Nipl.son 

Rudd 

Taylor 

O  Brien 

RU.S.SO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Obey 

Sawyer 

Thomas  'GAi 

Oxley 

Schaefer 

Torrieelli 

Packard 

Srheuer 

Vander  Jai!t 

Parris 

Sharp 

Volkm.r 

Pashayan 

Shaw 

Walnren 

Pea-sj- 

Shelby 

Walker 

Penny 

Shumway 

Waikins 

Perkins 

Shuster 

Wea\er 

Petri 

.Sikorski 

W.ber 

Pickle 

Siljamler 

VVhilehiirsi 

Porter 

Simon 

Whillev 

Prilchard 

Si.siskv 

Whillaker 

Hatch  ford 

Skelion 

Williams  lOHi 

Ray 

Slaiiirv 

Wilson 

ReKUla 

Smith  1  lAi 

Wiiin 

Reid 

Smith  iNKi 

Wise 

Richard.son 

.Sniilh.  Deim\ 

Woll 

Ridce 

Snr>wc 

Wrmlil 

Riiter 

Sindei 

VVviK 

Roberts 

.SpeiKT 

Ynirori 

Robin.son 

Sprat  I 

Yoiirin  1 AK  1 

Roe 

Slanners 

YouniiiKLi 

Roemer 

.Swift 

7..s(  liau 

RoKers 

Synar 

Ro.se 

Tallon 
NOES- 170 

Ackerman 

Cireell 

(Jim 

Addabbi) 

CJiiariMi 

on  1/ 

Akaka 

HainiNi 

OlIiiii;ir 

Andrews  iTXi 

Hall  'OIIi 

<)M"ii- 

Annunzio 

H;ili.  KalDli 

Hani-Ua 

Archer 

H.'inullon 

enlmaii 

Barnes 

Hammersilunul 

'    H.-mirvoii 

Beilenson 

Hanc.' 

Haul 

Berman 

Harkin 

Hi  pper 

Bel  hum' 

H.i-.i.s 

Hric, 

Bonior 

Hi)ihtMw<  r 

Hiir.Ml! 

B0.SO0 

Hopkins 

Quill. n 

Boxer 

Ho.v<r 

Hahall 

Broomfield 

IIiKkabv 

KaiiMel 

Brown  iCA) 

Hiinrcr 

Hinaklo 

Bryant 

Jacobs 

Rodmo 

Burton  'CAi 

.Jon.'siNCi 

KosI«'iikow.-,ki 

Clay 

Ka.steiiMirier 

RoiikeriDi 

Clinker 

Klldet 

R(,\l)al 

Coelho 

Klic/kri 

Sabo 

Coleman  iMO 

Koi;(n.sek 

Sa\a>;( 

Coleman  <TX) 

KosImaM  r 

Si-hTieidiT 

Collins 

Lain  OS 

Sihroi  di  r 

Conte 

I.eland 

.Seiberlini; 

Conyers 

Lent 

.'^liaiiMon 

Cooper 

LiAin 

Ski  .11 

Co.yne 

Liwni 

Sniilh  'Kl.i 

Crocket  t 

Loelller 

.Sniilli  '  N.)  1 

de  la  Gar/.a 

I.owr>  'WAi 

-Smiili.  Hiibeii 

Dellums 

Lukeii 

Solar/ 

Dixon 

Markey 

.Solonidii 

Dowdy 

Martin  ill,' 

.Si  CJermam 

Downey 

Marl  in  (NY' 

."^lanmland 

Dunran 

Marliniz 

SI  ark 

Edsar 

Mat  Sill 

.SI)-nlU)lrii 

Edwards  1  CA ) 

Ma\roiili  s 

SIokl■^ 

Edwards  (OK) 

M;i/./.oli 

SI  ration 

EnKlish 

McCain 

Sliidd.- 

Erlenborn 

McCloskcy 

SundquisI 

Evans iILi 

M(Curd\ 

Torr.v. 

Fazio 

M(Ciraih 

Tow  ns 

F<Traro 

McHu^-h 

Traxler 

Pi<-dlir 

McKintKV 

Udall 

Fields 

MrNully 

Valeiii  me 

Fish 

Mikul.ski 

Vanden;rill 

FoKlietla 

Miller  iCA' 

Velllo 

Ford' MI) 

Minela 

Viicaiiov  leli 

FordiTN) 

Milchrll 

Waxmaii 

Frank 

Mollolian 

Wei.ss 

Garcia 

MoniMonii  r\ 

Wh-al 

Gaydos 

Morrison  '  CT  i 

Wliilleii 

Gejdenson 

Mra/.ek 

W'olpe 

Gephardt 

Nalclier 

Wort  lev 

Oilman 

Nichols 

Wvri(  n 

Gonzalez. 

Nowak 

Yalcs 

Gramm 

Oakar 

Yoiinn  (MC)i 

Gray 

Oberstar 

16     * 

NOT  VOTING 

AuCoin 

Hiler 

.Siii.senbrennir 

Bateman 

Howard 

.SI  limp 

Dymally 

Kinnelb 

Williams  (MTi 

Edwards  lALi 

Madiiian 

Wirlh 

Haasen  (ID) 

.Schiil/,e 

Hawkins 

.Schumer 

D  1940 

Ms.  KAPTUR  and  Mr.  SIKORSKI 
changed  their  votes  from  'no"  to 
■aye." 

Mr.  LENT  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
not  recorded  on  rollcall  No,  247,  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  ha\e  voted 
"aye." 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
ri.se  in  opposition  to  any  and  all  of  the 
weakening  amendments  to  title  III  of 
H.R.  1510,  The  legalization  program  in 
the  Committee  on  the  .Judiciary  bill  is 
the  best  proposal  we  ha\e  before  us  in 
terms  of  future  administration,  en- 
forcement of  our  immigration  laws, 
and  it  is  the  fairest  proposal. 

All  of  the  weakening  amendments 
before  us  will  make  legalization  much 
more  difficult  and  will  leave  large 
numbers  of  people  who  are  here  in  an 
underground  situation  which  com- 
pounds the  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  inaint(>nance  of  fair 
labor  practices. 

The  .January  I.  1982.  cutoff  date  for 
legalization  is  a  reasonable  and  fair 
approach.  Under  this  proposal  quali- 
fied undocumented  workers  would  be 
able,  once  they  came  out  in  the  open, 
to  contribute  more  full.\  to  our  society. 
Most  undocumented  workers  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  work  ethic,  are  produc- 
tive, and  pay  ta.ves.  The  legalization 
program  contained  in  H.R,  1510  offers 
the  only  po,ssibility  before  us  of  bring- 
ing this  underground  and  exploitable 
work  force  out  of  the  darkness  and 
into  the  sunshine  of  our  society  where 
they  can  avail  them.selves  of  the  pro- 
lection  of  our  laws.  Under  this  propos- 
al, with  the  cutoff  date  of  January  1. 
1982.  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  will  be  able  to  target  its 
limited  enforcement  resources  on  new- 
flows  of  undocumented  workers. 

I  am  al.so  very  plea-sed  that  H.R. 
1510  provides  an  authorization  for  the 
appropriation  for  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  in  fi.scal  year  1984-fiscal 
year  1987  to  reimbur.se  States  for  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  public  assistance 
to  those  eligible  under  the  legalization 
program.* 

•  Mr,  LUNDINE,  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  covered 
a  multitude  of  i.ssues  in  our  wide  rang- 
ing debate  on  immigration.  While  I 
have  .some  reservations  about  particu- 
lar provisions  which  have  been  passed, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  House  has  at- 
tempted to  come  to  grips  with  a  criti- 
cal issue  which  would  have  been  easy 
to  avoid  in  an  election  year. 

I  am  particularly  plea.sed  to  note 
that   Congress  has  chosen  to  include 
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the  SimpsonMazzoli  provision  for  a 
waiver  of  the  2-year  residency  require- 
ment for  foreign  engineers  in  what  is 
shaping  up  as  the  final  version  of  the 
immigration  bill.  This  provision  con- 
tributes to  filling  what  will  be  an  in- 
creasingly pressing  demand  for  engi- 
neering talent  in  the  coming  years. 
Our  economy  is  experiencing  a  period 
of  transition  in  which  is  changing  tlif 
composition  of  skill  demand  being  de 
manded  by  the  marketplace.  It  is  es- 
sential that  American  industry  and 
business  have  the  talent  it  needs  so 
that  the  United  States  can  remain 
competitive  in  a  global  economy 

The  projected  shortages  in  the 
supply  of  qualified  enginet-rs  has  bten 
well-documented.  In  a  recent  survey 
conducted  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  it  wa.s  found  that,  while 
the  shortage  in  engineers  and  scun 
tists  has  decrea.^ed.  there  are  still  less 
skilled  personnel  than  the  market 
could  employ.  In  fact.  28  percent  of 
the  firms  surveyed  in  this  report  still 
experienced  shortages  during  the 
period  covered  The  primary  factor 
causing  the  reduction  in  reported 
shortages,  a  decline  in  job  openings, 
can  clearly  be  attributed  to  the  recent 
recession  which  plagued  our  economy 
in  the  1982  8:^  period.  In  fact,  when 
one  examines  table  1  of  the  NSF 
report,  the  protected  demand  for  the 
1983-84  period  .^hows  that  in  comput 
er.  electronic,  and  t-lectrical  engine*  r 
ing.  demand  will  be  high. 

The     Bureau     of     Labor    Statistics 
[BLSl  also  projects  increasing  demand 
for    engineers    which    will    strain    the 
high  technology  job  market.  ELS  reg- 
ularly looks  into  the  future  of  various 
occupations  in  the  widely  u.sed  Occu 
pational    Outlook    Quarterly     In    the 
spring  1984  edition  of  this  publication. 
BLS  projects  that  the  demand  for  en- 
gineers   will    increase    by    49    percent 
over  the  next  decade  compared  to  an 
average  increa.st-  ot  only  22  percent  for 
all  profe.ssions.  This  means  ihal  we  a.s 
a  nation  will  need  over  580,000  new  en- 
gineers over  and  above  the  1.2  million 
we  had  in  1982.  Even  when  engineer 
ing  is  broken  down  into  various  sub 
fields,  increased  demand  for  the  spe 
cialties  equals  or  exceeds  the  average 
increase    needed    for    all    profe.ssions 
The  BLS  category  which  roughly  cor- 
responds to  high  tech  engineers  is  ex 
pected     to    experience     an    explosi\e 
growth  in  demand  of  69  percent. 

While  some  may  argue  that  this  pro- 
vision allows  foreign  engineers  to  take 
jobs  from  American  workers,  the  pro 
jected  demand  is  high  enough  that 
such  displacement  will  in  all  likelihood 
not  occur.  In  testimony  heard  last 
week  before  the  Science,  Research, 
and  Technology  Subcommittee.  Dr. 
Delbert  Tesar.  a  graduate  research 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Florida,  staled  that 
the  percentage  of  engineers  who  are 
out  of  work  has  never  been  more  than 
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immigration  restrictions  may  force  Dr. 
Pat's  return  to  Hong  Kong.  If  he  were 
forced  to  leave,  Fredonia  Stale  Univer- 
sity loses  its  only  Ph.D.  in  computer 
.science  and  risks  losing  the  .schools 
certification  allowing  a  computer  sci- 
ence curriculum.  As  you  can  see.  the 
.let  effect  of  requiring  Dr.  Pat's  return 
is  simply  a  denial  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  Americans  in  an  area 
critical  to  the  future  of  American  in- 
dustry. 

For  the  aforementioned  reasons,  I 
am  pleased  that  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  Simp.son-Mazzoli  bill 
which  enables  American  industry  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  future.* 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Mazzoli]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  ask  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  if  I  could,  to  talk 
about  the  remainder  of  our  program 
today  and  for  tomorrow. 

Let  me  first  salute  the  House  on  an 
excellent  job.  We  have  had  another 
long  day  of  d«'bate,  but  it  has  been  on 
a  very  high  plane  and  it  has  been  a 
very  diligent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Hou.se  to  deal  with  a  very  tough  sub- 
ject. I  personally  am  extremely  proud 
to  be  a.s.sociated  with  this  level  of 
debate.  I  think  we  are  adding  luster  to 
the  image  of  the  Hou.se.  and  I  think 
we  are  crafting  a  chapter  that  we  can 
all  be  very  proud  of.  regardless  of  our 
position  on  the  bill. 

Let  me  al.so  salute  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  who  as 
chairman  has  just  done  a  superb  job.  I 
think  it  is  fair  for  the  gentleman  from 
Ki-ntucky  to  say  that  we  would  not 
have  reached  this  moment,  on  the 
verge  of  passing  a  bill,  without  the 
gentleman's  outstanding  leadership. 

We  have  completed  our  program  for 
today.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. I  will  move  to  ri.se.  We  will 
return  to  the  bill  tomorrow  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  10  o'clock,  and  let  me  tell  my 
colleagues  what  I  hope  can  be  done 
either  by  agreement  or  just  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  body. 

We  will  return  tomorrow  morning. 
The  first  amendment  is  amendment 
No.  58.  which  we  believe  is  pretty  well 
University  hired  Dr.  Pat  after  conduct- 
ing a  nationwide  search  which  yielded 
no  lakers.  American  or  foreign,  willing 
to  accept  a  profes.sor's  salary.  Dr.  Pat 
has  foregone  higher  .salaries  offered  in 
the  private  sector  and  instead  has 
chosen  to  fulfill  what  he  considers  a 
responsibility  to  educate  students.  As 
the  only  Ph.D.  in  this  .school's  comput- 
er .science  department.  Dr  Pat  is  criti- 
cal to  the  existence  of  a  computer  .sci- 
ence curriculum  at  Fredonia.  Current 
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1.6  percent.  Not  even  considering  the 
double  digit  unemployment  rates  of 
recent  years,  a  rate  of  1.6  percent  un- 
employed does  not  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  is  a  field  where  Americans 
are  in  danger  of  being  unfairly  crowd- 
ed out  of  jobs. 

If  concern  exists  over  crowding  out. 
consider  the  effect  the  massive  mili- 
tary buildup  will  have  on  civilian  in- 
du.stries'  ability  to  attract  and  retain 
engineers.  The  defen.se  industry  does 
have  to  respond  to  th<'  .same  market 
pressures  as  civilian  industries.  Top 
salaries  can  be  paid  to  attract  engi- 
neering talent  to  defense-related  em- 
ployment because  defen.se  products 
are  not  sold  on  the  general  market.  Ci- 
vilian industrial  operations,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  price  .sensitive  and 
salary  levels  are  restrain<'d  by  what 
consumers  will  pay  for  the  final  prod- 
ucts. Defense  industries  can  therefore 
attract  top  talent  away  from  civilian 
industru's  and  al.so  artificially  drive  up 
the  cost  of  engineering  talent. 

When  viewed  in  the  broader  context 
of  where  our  economy  .seems  to  be 
going,  none  of  the  aforementioned 
projections  should  be  surprising.  The 
House  Task  Forct'  on  Industrial  Inno- 
vation and  Productivity,  w  hich  I  chair, 
has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
future  demand  for  engineers  will  in- 
crease In  testimony  from  representa- 
tives of  both  the  academic  and  busi- 
ness communities,  an  understanding 
has  emerged  of  the  changing  direction 
of  the  world's  economy.  W<'  are  under- 
going a  .second  industrial  revolution, 
and  technological  advances  are  coming 
so  fast  that  quantum  leaps  in  the 
skills  of  our  work  force  are  required. 
Instead  of  10  to  20  years.  10  to  20 
months  IS  becoming  the  nt-cessary 
timeframe  for  product  ubsolesence  in 
.some  fi<'lds.  Specialized  technical  skills 
.-,uch  as  engineering  will  be  is.sential  to 
maintaining  and  increasing  the  com- 
pel it  ivene.ss  of  American  industries  in 
such  a  rapidly  changing  marketplace. 
We  are  in  a  tinle  ot  economic  transi- 
tion, and  tins  pro\  ision  can  help  us  to 
provide  the  talent  necessary  to  keep 
American  industry  in  the  ballgame. 

An  immigration  problem  experi- 
enced by  one  of  my  constituents  dem- 
onstrates the  perverse  coasequences 
which  can  and  do  result  from  current 
policy.  Dr.  Pal  Hung  Chan,  a  resident 
of  Hong  Kong,  came  to  the  United 
States  and  received  his  MA.  and  Ph.D. 
in   computer   science.    Fredonia   Stale 


agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  thereafter  is 
amendment  No.  61.  which  is  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  McCollum]  which  is  a 
very  important  amendment,  and  that, 
of  course,  would  strike  all  that  we 
have  done  in  the  section  on  legaliza- 
tion; a  very  important  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  was  on 
the  floor  and  in  an  earlier  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  in- 


dicated that  while  he  could  not  neces- 
sarily no\»  agree  on  time  limits,  he  felt 
that  in  the  range  of  2  hours  might 
well  circuhiscribe  that  debate. 

□  1950 

He  feels,  as  we  all  do.  that  having 
discussed  much  of  the  question  of 
whether  Or  not  there  should  be  legal- 
ization in  the  course  of  discussing  the 
three  formulae,  2  hours  could  well  dis- 
charge that  debate. 

If  that  is  done,  then  the  committee 
will  move  to  a  couple  of  other  inter- 
vening amendments  which  we  have 
generally  agreed  to  or  on  which  we 
have  gotten  permission  from  the  au- 
thors to  withdraw  after  some  discus- 
sion,        j 

We  theh  would  move  to  amendment 
No.  66  offered  by  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  LungrenI 
which  is  another  very  important 
amendment.  That  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion: Shall  we  continue  the  committee 
formula  of  reimbursement  for  the 
costs  of  legalization,  whatever  those 
costs  might  be.  or  do  we  go  the  other 
body's  route,  which  is  a  block  grant 
formula  And  which  is  the  administra- 
tion's request?  The  gentleman  from 
California,  in  an  earlier  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  said 
that  perhaps  within  a  range  of  1  hour 
we  might  dispose  of  that  amendment. 
Either  by  agreement  or  by  the  indul- 
gence or  patience  of  the  body,  we  be- 
lieve that  could  be  done. 

Then  if  we  have  already  dismissed 
all  of  the  remaining  amendments,  we 
would  move  after  that  to  rise  and  go 
back  into  the  House  for  the  votes  on 
final  passage. 

So  I  will  tell  my  friends  in  the  com- 
mittee that  we  have  made  remarkable 
progress.  We  have  patiently  and  deco- 
rously attacked  a  subject  that  many 
thought  we  could  not  deal  with  on  this 
level  of  decorum  and  this  level  of  in- 
telligent debate  and  nonrancorous 
debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  salute  my 
friends  and  thank  them  for  their  help 
and  their  patience,  and  I  am  happy  to 
tell  them  that  I  believe  we  can  com- 
plete our  work  on  tomorrow  at  a  rela- 
tively early  hour,  and  I  think  we  can 
complete  it  on  a  note  that  we  will  be 
very  proud  of. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  gentleman  saying  that  amend- 
ments Nob.  64  and  67  are  pretty  much 
agreed  to? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  basi- 
cally speaking,  I  would  remind  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, that  all  the  amendments  except 
for  amendments  Nos.  61  and  66  are 
pretty  well  squared  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Murtha]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
[Mr.  Natcher],  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1510)  to  revise 
and  reform  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5680.  FEDERAL  PAY 
EQUITY  AND  MANAGEMENT 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1984 

Mr  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-846)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  526)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5680)  to 
promote  pay  equity  and  to  eliminate 
certain  discriminatory  wage-setting 
practices  within  the  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice; to  establish  a  performance  man- 
agement and  recognition  system;  to 
improve  the  Senior  Executive  Service; 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5395.  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY AND  MILITARY  APPLICA- 
TIONS OF  NUCLEAR  ENERGY 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-847)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  527)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5395)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  national  secu- 
rity programs  for  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  5490,  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ACT  OF  1984 

Mr  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-848)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  528)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5490)  to 
clarify  the  application  of  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of 
1975,  and  title  VI  of  the  Civil  rights 
Act  of  1964.  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5604.  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 
ACT.  1985 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-849)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  529)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5604)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


ASSISTING  THE  H&RW  IRRIGA- 
TION DISTRICT,  NEBRASKA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
Smith]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  H&RW  irri- 
gation district.  Nebraska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kazen] 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Lujan]  for  expediting  consider- 
ation of  my  bill.  H.R.  3130.  through  to 
final  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  on  June  18.  1984. 

My  bill  would  authorize  amend- 
ments to  a  repayment  and  water- 
service  contract  between  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  irrigation 
project. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  persuaded  Interi- 
or Secretary  Clark,  during  his  testimo- 
ny before  my  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment, to  personally  intercede  in  this 
matter  to  overcome  objections  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
this  legislation.  As  a  result,  the  admin- 
istration, after  nearly  2  years  of  delay, 
is  now  recommending  passage  of  this 
bill.  H.R.  3130.  a  technical  measure  of 
vital  importance  to  this  irrigation  dis- 
trict in  my  congressional  district  in 
Nebraska.  I  offer  for  the  record  a 
letter  dated  March  2,  1984,  setting 
forth  the  administration's  position, 
written  to  Chairman  Udall  from 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Harold  W. 
Furman  II. 

This  bill  makes  it  possible  to  address 
a  contractual  injustice  being  visited 
upon  the  people  of  the  H&WR  irriga- 
tion district.  Frenchman  unit,  Pick- 
Sloan  Mi-ssouri  Basin  development. 
Nebraska.  An  identical  bill,  S.  1428,  is 
pending  before  the  Senate.  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

Enactment  of  this  long-overdue  leg- 
islation is  vital.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  is 
now  sufficiently  noncontroversial  that 
it  can  be  consiciered  and  passed  quick- 
ly by  the  other  body. 

As  I  have  already  indicated.  H.R. 
3130  would  authorize  amendments  to 
certain  repayment  and  water-service 
contracts  between  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
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lamation    and    the    H&RW    irrigation 
district. 

The  problem  is  that  under  present 
contracts,  the  water  users  are  obligat- 
ed to  repay  certain  fixed  costs  in  full 
even  though  the  Federal  Government 
is  capable  of  delivering  only  about  40 
percent  of  the  water  it  is  contractually 
obligated  to  provide.  The  reason  is 
that  available  water  supplies  are  de- 
clining and  are  expected  to  continue  to 
do  .so. 

The  inflow  is  expected  to  be  nearly 
nonexistent  by  the  year  1992  under 
continued  ground  water  development 
conditions  and  other  circumstances. 
The  inflow  from  the  Frenchman 
Creek  to  Enders  Reservoir  is  irrevers- 
ibly declining  probably  for  several  rea 
sons.  One  cau.se  is  extensive  ground 
water  u.se  upstream  of  Enders  Re.ser 
voir,  which  applies  the  H&RW  irriga- 
tion district  and  other  districts  of  the 
Frenchman-Cambridge  unit  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Mi.s.souri  River  Basin  Pro- 
gram. Other  cau.ses  may  be  changes  in 
farming  practices,  weather  patterns, 
and  ground  water  flow.  Con.seguently. 
the  water  supply  is  declining  and 
thereby  reducing  the  districts  ability 
to  meet  its  repayment,  water  .service. 
and  operation,  maintainance.  and  re- 
placement obligations  to  the  United 
States  under  the  existing  contract. 

If  the  Congre.ss  grants  this  relief, 
the  irrigation  district  and  the  United 
States  would  be  required  under  a  pro- 
po.sed  amended  (ontract  to  continue  to 
cooperatively  seek  to  obtain  and  de\el- 
op  other  sources.  Including  interba.sin 
transfers,  that  would  augment  the  de- 
pleting water  supply  from  Enders  Res- 
ervoir. 

Legislation  is  nece.ssary  to  provide 
the  Secretary  with  authorit\  to  ex»- 
cute  an  amendatory  contract  as  is  con- 
templated upon  pa.ssage  of  H.R.  31.J0 
becau.se  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  prohibits  amending  contracts 
with  terms  less  advantageous  to  th« 
United  States  than  the  existing  .ones. 

The  int<-nt  is  to  amend  the  existing 
H&RW  contract  so  as  to  cancel  more 
than  S73.500  of  the  \^aier  users  total 
annual  payment-S73.000  in  1983  to 
the  Federal  Government  lor  construe 
tion.  operation,  maintenance  and  rr 
placement  costs.  The  amendrd  con- 
tract would  rescind  the  district's  obli- 
gation for  construction  repayment 
charges  as  of  SepK-mber  30.  1980 
along  with  any  penalty  charges  ap- 
plied since  that  date  and  <'stablish  a 
water-service  charge  for  water  actually 
delivered. 

This  is  a  district  irrigating  11.714 
acres  with  revenues  totaling  less  than 
$150,000  a  year  for  the  Federal  water 
payment,  district  payroll,  and  of  I  ice 
overhead.  The  district  simply  lacks  the 
financial  ability  to  make  the  full  Fed 
eral  payment  and  cover  other  essential 
expenses. 

The  existing  contract  calls  for  repay 
ment  of  $1.5  million  of  construction 


costs  of  the  distribution  works  over  40 
years.  Nearly  $300,000  have  been 
repaid.  The  propo.sed  amended  con- 
tract would  relea.se  the  water  u.sers 
from  their  obligation  to  repay  the  re- 
maining $1.2  million  and  allow  the 
Government  to  recover  this  amount 
eventually  from  power  revenues  from 
Federal  generating  facilities  through- 
out the  Pick-Sloan  Mi.s.souri  Basin  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
stated  in  a  letter  to  committee  coun.sel 
that  power  rates  in  the  Pick-Sloan 
Mi.s.souri  Basin  Program  would  not 
measurably  ri.se  as  a  result  of  dedicat- 
ing power  revenues  to  repay  the 
HiltRW  irrigation  districts  $1.2  mil- 
lion of  construction  cost.  That  letter  is 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Because  of  the  water  u.sers  lack  of 
ability  to  pay.  the  Bureau  has  deferred 
this  payment  for  the  past  2  years  and 
has  the  power  to  defer  it  again.  It  does 
not  have  the  authority,  however,  to 
lengthen  the  repayment  period 
bevond  the  remaining  30  years.  There- 
fore, without  H.R  3130,  the  district 
faces  an  obligation  to  pay  more  and 
more  money  in  le.ss  and  less  time  for 
le.ss  and  le.ss  water.* 


NATHANIEL     OWINGS-A     GRfJAT 
ARCHITECT.    A    GREAT    AMERI 
CAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
IS  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  about  Nat  Owings. 
who.  as  my  colleagues  know,  died  re- 
cently in  Nev^  Mexico.  Nat.  one  of  the 
worlds  great  archileris.  planners,  and 
conservationists,  was  a  resident  of  Big 
Siir  a  constituent  and  a  friend— and 
hi.-,  contributions  to  that  area,  and  to 
the  entire  country  will  live  for  many 
yt-ars.  even  centuries. 

Nat  Owings  is  unique  in  that  he 
played  a  large  role  in  some  of  the 
major  urban  projects  in  our  country  as 
well  as  preservation  of  the  natural 
vkorld.  In  addition,  he  helped  to  create 
other  buildings  and  complexes  that 
are  vital  to  some  of  our  Nation's  most 
significant  institutions. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Nat  Owings  in  our  country's 
architectural  heritage,  I  would  like  to 
list  some  of  the  projects  vMth  which 
Nat  was  associated  as  a  primary  de- 
signer or  organi/er:  the  reflecting 
basin  in  front  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  the  town  and  lab- 
oratories of  Oak  Ridge,  TN,  Lever 
House  and  Chicse  Manhattan  Bank 
headquarters  in  New  York,  the  John 
Hancock  Center  in  Chicago,  the  Oak 
land  Coli.seum,  the  1933  Chicago 
Worlds  Fair,  the  1939  New  York 
World's  Fair,  the  Terrace  Plaza  Hotel 
in  Cincinnati,  the  New  York  Universi- 


ty-Bellevue  Medical  Center,  our  Na- 
tions military  complex  on  the  island 
of  Okinawa,  the  Ohio  State  University 
Medical  Center  in  Columbus,  and  the 
Norton.  Crown  Zellerbach,  and  Alcoa 
buildings  in  San  Francisco. 

Here  in  Washington,  DC,  we  can  .see 
the  fruits  of  Nats  work  on  the  rede- 
velopment of  this  great  city.  Nat 
worked  for  over  20  years  to  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  the  great  thoroughfare  it 
should  be.  Construction  there  has 
gone  on  for  several  years  and  will  con- 
tinue for  some  lime.  When  it  is  com- 
plete, Pennsylvania  Avenue  will  .serve 
not  only  as  a  proud  center  of  a  great 
Capital  City  but  also  as  a  monument 
to  Nat  Owings'  great  .skills,  dedication, 
and  persistence. 

In  addition  to  his  architectual  design 
and  organizing  capabilities,  Nat  played 
a  major  role  in  the  preservation  of  Big 
Sur  in  its  current  pristine  stale.  In 
1962.  Nat  developed  the  coast  master 
plan  for  Monterey  County.  That  plan, 
while  modified  somewhat  by  the  time 
it  was  implemented,  .served  as  a  model 
of  environmental  con.servation. 

Highway  1,  the  coastal  highway,  is  a 
Federal  .scenic  highway  due  in  large 
part  to  Nat's  work,  and  the  countle.ss 
people  who  have  traveled  up  and  down 
the  highway  and  marveled  at  one  of 
the  world's  most  magnificent  coast- 
lines owe  to  Nat  Owings  their  ability 
to  .see  it  in  a  virtually  undeveloped, 
natural  stale.  And  I  might  add  that 
Nat  worked  in  the  decades  following 
implementation  of  the  coast  master 
plan  to  continue  to  preserve  Big  Sur  in 
that  pristine  stale. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  1972,  Nat  wrote, 
Our  present  altitude  toward  our  land 
ethic  is  privilege  without  obligation.  It 
must  be  otherwise,  since  only  nature 
has  continuity,  being  immortal."  From 
a  great  architect,  these  were  impor- 
tant words  indeed,  and  they  remain 
meaningful  today. 

As  we  remember  Nat  Owings,  and 
shar<'  in  the  loss  fell  by  his  wife  Mar- 
garet and  the  rest  of  his  family,  we 
should  remember  that  he  improved 
our  lives  immensely  by  this  philo.so- 
phy.  Where  development  was  essen- 
tial, he  helped  to  create  beautiful 
buildings  and  made  sure  that  man- 
made  structures  harmonized  with 
nature;  where  development  would  be 
harmful,  he  helped  to  prevent  it. 
Many  of  the  monuments  he  left 
behind  him  will  last  for  centuries,  but 
it  remains  to  us  to  continue  to  carry 
out  his  dream.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hou.sc,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mas.sachusells  [Mr.  Don- 
nelly] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to    the    (act    that    my    airplane    from 


Boston  was  delayed,  I  was  absent  from 
the  House  Chamber  during  the  record- 
ed vote  of  403-0  in  favor  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  294,  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  concerning  nonde- 
livery of  international  mail  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  in  strong  support  of 
this  most  timely  resolution.  In  my 
work  for  Soviet  Jewry,  I  have  become 
well  aware  of  the  systematic  disrup- 
tion of  mail  service  destined  for  and 
emanating  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  practice  is  in  clear  violation  of 
treaties  governing  international  mail 
to  which  the  Soviets  are  a  signatory. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  294 
sends  a  strong  message  condemning 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  interna- 
tional mail  treaties,  and  calling  for 
international  attention  to  this  matter 
of  grave  concern,* 


FEDERAL  TAX  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Levine]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California,  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  sense  of  ur- 
gency that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  ad- 
dressing the  need  for  reforming  our 
Federal  tax  laws.  The  Federal  Income 
Tax  Code  is  so  filled  with  extraneous 
lax  credits,  deductions,  and  exemp- 
tions that  most  taxpayers  cannot  even 
decipher  it.  Moreover,  only  the  most 
affluent  individuals  and  corporations 
can  afford  to  take  advantage  of  the 
generous  lax  loopholes  built  into  our 
existing  system.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
most  Americans  agree  that  the  Tax 
Code  must  be  simplified,  and  that  the 
income  tax  burden  should  be  more 
fairly  di.'Jtributed. 

In  order  to  correct  the  inequities  and 
complications  built  into  the  Tax  Code. 
I  have  joined  50  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  supporting  H.R,  3271, 
the  Fair  Tax  Act.  This  measure  pro- 
poses a  simple  progressive  tax  with 
three  rates:  14-percent.  26  percent,  and 
30-percent.  Over  70  percent  of  all  tax- 
payers will  pay  the  14  percent  rate. 
Even  the  most  affluent  taxpayers 
would  pay  the  30  percent  rate,  rather 
than  the  current  50-percent  income 
tax  rate.  In  lowering  overall  tax  rates 
and  broadening  the  tax  base  through 
elimination  of  most  existing  tax  loop- 
holes, the  Fair  Tax  Act  will  ensure  a 
more  efficient  and  equitable  tax 
system. 

While  the  Fair  Tax  Act  would  elimi- 
nate most  deductions,  it  would  retain 
the  fairest  deductions  and  those  used 
by  the  greatest  number  of  taxpayers, 
including  home  mortgage  interest, 
charitable  and  retirement  plan  contri- 
butions, and  local  and  State  taxes. 
Simplification  of  the  Tax  Code  will  aid 
both  the  Government  and  taxpayers 
alike  in  calculating  an  individual's  tax 
liability.  Public  Citizen's  monthly  pub- 


lication 'People  &  Taxes"  has  report- 
ed that  mathematical  errors  showed 
up  on  8.7  percent  of  all  1982  1040  re- 
turns. As  we  retain  such  complex  lax 
laws  and  returns,  the  "tax  gap"— the 
difference  between  what  is  collected  in 
taxes  and  what  is  owed— will  grow 
beyond  its  already  unacceptable  level 
of  over  $80  billion. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  Fair 
Tax  Act  has  several  basic  advantages 
over  the  several  flat  tax  proposals. 
Any  flat  tax  proposal  violates  our  pro- 
gressive tax  tradition  which  recognizes 
the  fairness  of  taxing  individuals  at  a 
rate  relative  to  their  ability  to  earn 
and  pay  taxes.  Consequently,  a  flat 
tax  measure  would  shift  the  tax 
burden  more  toward  the  middle  and 
lower  income  taxpayer.  Under  a  10 
percent  flat  tax  proposal,  for  example, 
a  single  taxpayer  earning  $100,000 
would  have  his  lax  liability  reduced  by 
more  than  50  percent,  while  a  married 
couple  earning  $20,000  would  receive 
virtually  no  lax  benefit. 

Additionally,  unlike  the  Fair  Tax 
Act,  many  of  the  flat  tax  proposals 
would  reduce  tax  revenues.  At  a  lime 
when  we  are  faced  with  a  $200  billion 
deficit,  it  would  be  unconscionable  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  further 
reduce  tax  revenues  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ducing the  lax  burden  of  our  most 
well-to-do  citizens. 

Regrettably,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's only  significant  contribution  to 
tax  reform  has  been  a  program  of  re- 
gressive Federal  lax  relief.  According 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  19 
percent  of  the  1982  lax  cut  went  to 
the  top  1.6  percent  of  all  households, 
those  earning  over  $80,000.  Only  8  per- 
cent of  the  tax  cut  went  to  the  50  per- 
cent of  households  earning  less  than 
$20,000.  Additionally,  while  the  pover- 
ty rate  increased  from  14  percent  to  15 
percent  in  1982,  the  income  lax 
burden  for  a  family  of  four  living  at 
the  poverty  line  increased  9  percent. 

This  administration's  lax  policies 
have  shifted  the  tax  burden  to  lower- 
and  middle-income  earners.  It  is  now 
up  to  Congress  to  enact  a  more  equita- 
ble and  simplified  lax  system.  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  have  indicated  thai 
they  support  more  favorable  treat- 
ment. Passage  of  the  Fair  Tax  Act  will 
achieve  that  goal.* 


Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  21. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  21. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  26. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  27. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  28. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Donnelly,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCain)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  before  the 
vole  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
294. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCain)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Oilman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  McGrath  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Df  Wine. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan:)) 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BoRSKi. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Prank. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  English. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Darden. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 
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Mr.  Lantos. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1149.  An  act  to  designate  certain  na 
tional  fore.st  system  and  other  lands  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  for  inclusion  in  the  Nation- 
al Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  3131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Kunyavsky: 

H  R.  3221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
E  Ward;  and 

H.R.  4201.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re 
scheduling  of  methaqualone  into  .schedule  I 
of  the  Controlled  Sub.stances  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly <at  7  o'clock  and  59  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  June  20.  1984.  at  10 
o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  a.s  fol- 
lows: 

3581.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  1983 
audit  of  the  Student  l^an  Marketing  A.sso 
ciation.  pursuant  to  HEA.  section  439ik)  i90 
Stat.  2140);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3582    A  letter  from  the  Secretary,   Inter 
stale  Commerce  Commussion.  transmiiimg 
notification  of  the  Commi.ssions  determma 
Hon   to  extend   the   time   period   for  action 
upon  the  appeal  before  the  Commi.s.sion  in 
No.  37886S.  Potomac  Electnc  Pourr  Cnmpa 
nv    V.    77ie    Baltimore   and    Ohio    Railroad 
Company,    el    al..    pursuant    to    49    tl  S  C 
10327<k)i2);   to   the   Committee   on    Energy 
and  Commerce 

3583.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Merit 
Systems  Proteclion  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Boards  compliance  with  thi- 
requirements  ot  the  internal  accounting  and 
administralive  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512'C)<3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3584.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Revenue  Sharing.  Department  of  the  Trea.s 
ury.  transmuting  a  report  on  the  revenue 
sharing  entitlement  amounts  for  all  recipi 
ent  governments  for  the  current  fi.scal  year 
(entitlement  period  15i.  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3585.  A  letter  from  the  Supervi.sory  Copy 
right  Information  Specialist.  Copyright 
Office.  Library  of  Congress,  Iran.smitting  a 
repwrt  on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  1983,  pursuant  to  5 
use.  552id):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern 
menl  Operations. 


3586.  A  letter  from  the  As.'<i.slant  Secre- 
tary for  I^nd  and  Minerals  Management. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Department's  study  of  the 
adequacy  of  royalty  management  for  energy 
and  nonenergy  minerals  on  Federal  and 
Indian  lands,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97 
451.  section  303(b);  lo  the  Committee  on  In 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3587.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office,  transmit 
ting  a  certification  of  the  Defense  Depart 
menf.s  estimati'  of  revenue  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Commi.ssion  Fund, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96  70,  .section 
1302'cii2).  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3588  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit 
ting  the  annual  report  on  the  adminisira 
lion  of  the  ocean  dumping  permit  program, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  92  .532.  .section  112 
(94  Stat.  2245);  to  the  Committee  on  Mer 
chani  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3589.  A  letter  from  I  he  Acting  A.ssistanl 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  report  dated  May  1.  1984.  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  I  he 
Army,  on  Lake  Erie  wastewater  manage- 
ment study.  New  York,  pursuant  to  33 
use  1258(d)(  1 1  (86  Stat  829);  to  the  Com 
mitlee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

3590.  A  letter  from  I  he  Acting  A.ssistanl 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  together 
with  other  pertinent  reports,  on  Jackson 
Mile  Harbor  'Mill  Co\ei,  FL  (H  Doc.  No.  98 
233);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  ordered  lo  be  printed. 

3591  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  status 
of  the  Small  Business  Export  Development 
A.ssislance  Program,  lo  the  Committee  on 
Small  Busines.s. 

3592  A  communication:  From  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
letter  designating  Paula  Slern  a.s  Chairman 
of  the  International  Trade  Commis.son.  pur 
suant  to  the  act  ol  June  17.  19:)0.  ehapler 
497.  section  330(ci(l)  (91  Stat  867 1;  lo  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

3593  A  letter  from  the  Di-puly  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  ol  pro 
posed  legislation  iiiiitlid.  National  Fore.st 
Recreation  Ifse  Fee  Act  of  1984  ;  jointly,  lo 
the  Commit  lets  on  Agricullure  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

,1594  A  letter  from  Ihi  Deputy  UK.  Trade 
Represenlalne.  iransmitlmg  the  biannual 
report  on  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement,  pursuant  lo 
Public  l.iw  96  236.  section  5;  Execulive 
Order  12-'24.  joinlly.  lo  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Ways  and  Means. 

3595  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro 
posed  legislation  lo  provide  by  statute  for 
an  A.ssistanl  Secretary  for  Busines.>  and 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  the 
Trea.sury;  jointly,  to  the  Commilteiif  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Alfairs  and 
Post  Office  and  CimI  Ser\ice 

3596  A  letter  from  the  Joint  Chairmen. 
Acid  Precipitation  Task  Forc4-,  transmiiimg 
the  1983  annual  report  of  the  National  Acid 
F'recipitation  Assessment  Program,  pursu 
ant  to  Public  Law  96  294,  section  704(e). 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Science  and  Technology. 

3597  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  quarterly  report 
on  biomass  energy  and  alcohol  fuels  for  the 
period   between  January    1   and   March   31, 


1984,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-294.  .section 
218(a):  joinlly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture, Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Science 
and  Technology. 

3598  A  lett«'r  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  Boards  1983  annual  report,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93  633.  .section  305;  joint 
ly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  lo  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HUGHES;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  4901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act,  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act,  and  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  improve  forfeiture  pro- 
visions and  strengthen  penalties  for  con- 
trolled substances  offen.ses,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
98  845.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  526.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5680,  a  bill  to 
promote  pay  equity  and  to  eliminate  certain 
discriminatory  wage  setting  prarlices  within 
the  Federal  civil  ser\  ice;  lo  establish  a  per- 
formance management  and  recognition 
system;  to  improve  the  Senior  Executive 
Service:  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
98  846).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Housi-  Resolution  527.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H  R.  5395.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  national  security  pro- 
grams for  fi.scal  year  1985.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  98  847).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr  FROST  Coinmitlee  on  Rules.  Hou.se 
Hesolulioii  528.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5490,  a  bill  to  clarify 
the  application  of  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  section  .504  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973,  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nalion  Act  of  1975,  and  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Righls  Ati  of  1964  (Rept  No,  98  848),  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  HALL  of  Ohio  Committee  on  Rules, 
House  Resolution  529.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5604,  a  bill  to 
authori/e  certain  construction  at  military 
installations  for  fi.scal  year  1985.  and  for 
other  purpo.ses  (Rept.  No.  98  849).  Referred 
10  I  he  Hou.se  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follow.s: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
(for  him.self,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr. 
Pktri  ). 
H  R    5885    A  bill  to  authorize  appropria 
tions  for  Head  Siart,  Follow  Through,  and 
Native  American   Programs,  to  establish  a 
program  to  provide  child  care  information 
and    referral    services,    and    for- other    pur- 
po.ses, to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  FliENZEL): 
H.R.  5886.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  American  Folklife  Center  for 
fiscal  years  1985  and  1986;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  ROYBAL): 

H.R.  5887.  A  bill  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  family  support  groups  for  families 
of  victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease  or  a  related 
memory  disorder:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H,R.  5888.  A  bill  to  provide  for  medicare 
demonstration  projects  for  alternative  medi- 
care benefits  for  individuals  with  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  or  a  related  memory  disorder; 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  5889.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1086  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  delete  the 
provision  which  excludes  persons  entitled  to 
hospital  insurance  benefits  under  part  A  of 
title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  from 
eligibility  for  health  benefits  under  such 
.section:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I 

Mrs;  HALL  of  Indiana  (for  herself.  Mr 
CouRTER.  Mr.  O'Neill.  Mr.  Kemp 
Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr,  Foley 
Mr  Gray,  Mr.  Convers.  Mr.  Pauht 
ROY,  Mr,  HoYER.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr 
Dixon.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr 
KOGOvsEK.  Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Ratch 
ford.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr 
GticKiviAN.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tenne.s.see.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Ken- 
NEILY,  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr,  Wirth, 
Mrs,  Collins.  Mr,  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mrs,  Burton  of  California, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
ROE,  Mr,  Scheuer.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mrs,  Schneider.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Derrick.  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr,  Moody.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  Markey.  Mr,  Herman.  Mr. 
FueuA.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Kildee 
Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr,  Bonior  of  Michigan 
Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  'Yates.  Mr 
Fazio.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Green.  Mr 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr, 
Ai«DREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr 
Hcghes,  Mr,  Waxman,  Mr,  Acker 
man.  Mr,  Shannon.  Mr,  Rahall,  Mr, 
Poclietta.  Mr,  Lowry  of  Washing 
ton,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
EVANS  of  Illinois): 
H,R,  5890,  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  assist  In  the  first  observance  of  the  Fed- 
eral legal  holiday  honoring  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr,  SEIBERLING  (by  request): 
H,R,  5861,  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  402  of 
title    18.    United   States   Code,    to   provide 
relief  from  collateral  results  of  convictions 
of  certain  first  offenses  by  youth  offenders: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  SOLARZ: 
H  R,  5892,  A  bill  lo  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  dental 
care,    eye   care,    dentures,    eyeglasses,    and 
hearing  aids  among  the  tienefits  provided  by 
the  insuriince  program  established  by  part 
B  of  such   title,   and   for  other  purposes; 
joinlly.   to   the   Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  WOLPE  (for  himself.  Mr, 
Synar,  Mr,  Tauke,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
Mr,  Akaka.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr,  Gilman, 


Mr.   Kastenmeier.   Mr.   Livingston. 
Mr.     Matsui.    Mr.    Mitchell.    Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Slattery. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  and  Mr.  Bethune): 
H.R.  5893.  A  bill  imposing  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  United  States  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations: 
Banking,     Finance     and     Urban     Affairs; 
Energy   and   Commerce:    and   Science   and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  5894.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  al- 
lowed for  rollover  of  gain  on  the  sale  of 
principal   residence   under  .section    1034   of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  the 
case  of  memt)ers  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  stationed  outside  the  United  Slates  or 
are  required  lo  reside  in  Government  quar- 
ters: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Boggs): 
H.J.  Res.  597.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  2.   1984  as 
"Youth  of  America  Week":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    SOLARZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Oilman.   Mr.   Levine  of   California, 

Mr.    Hyde,    Mr.    Lacomarsino.    Mr. 

Lantos,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Torri- 

CELLi.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr,  Lent.  Mr. 

Moore,  Mr,  Solomon.  Mr.  Mica,  and 

Mr,  Dymally): 

H.  Con.  Res.  322.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 

Americans  missing  in  Southeast  Asia:  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  5895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Larry 
Land.  Marie  Land,  Brian  Land.  Keith  Land, 
Patricia  Vandenberg,  Lorri  Vandenberg, 
James  W.  Land,  Lois  Land.  Tamra  Lee  Land. 
Sandra  Gay  Land.  Vincent  James  Land. 
Viola  Hollenbaugh,  William  L,  Phinney, 
Senior.  Emily  V.  Phinney,  Lora  Phinney. 
and  William  L,  Phinney.  Jr.:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California: 

H.R.  5896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Willrich:  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

H.R.  5897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reina 
Elstela  Olvera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  Rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  425:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr,  Morrison 
of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1250:  Mr.  Wolfe. 

H.R,  2715:  Mr,  Nelson  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2729:  Mr.  Pease  and  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  2996:  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Pashayan.  and  Mr.  Daniel. 

H.R.  3039:  Mr.  Britt. 

H.R.  3239:  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  3277:  Mr.  Ackerman. 


H.R.  3400:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Dyson. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  3434:  Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  3905;  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Yates,  and  Mr,  Lehman  of  Florida, 

H,R,  4111;  Mr,  Rinaldo, 

H,R.  4272:  Mr,  Bereuter  and  Mr,  Kasten- 
meier, 

H.R.  4273;  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr,  Sundquist. 
Mr.  HiLLis.  and  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

H.R.  4356:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr,  Beilenson,  Mr,  Solarz.  and  Mr, 
Markey. 

H.R.  4429;  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr,  Lacomar- 
sino, Mr,  Roberts,  and  Mr,  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  4559:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr, 
Williams  of  Montana, 

H,R,  4571:  Mr,  Derrick, 

H.R,  4639;  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr,  Kostmayer.  Mr, 
Guarini.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Matsui,  and 
Mr,  Wortley, 

H,R,  4711;  Mr,  Lundine,  Mr,  Guarini,  Mr, 
Boucher.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Moakley, 

H,R.  4800;  Mr,  Shannon, 

H,R,  4876:  Mr,  Ackerman. 

H.R.  4966:  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  5023:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Kasich. 

H.R.  5098:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr, 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  5110:  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr,  Skelton,  Mr.  Wheat.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr,  Lent.  Mr,  Rogers. 
and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  5374:  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  5377:  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr. 
Jacobs. 

H.R.  5422:  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. 

H.R.  5423;  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  5446;  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
MacKay.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons. Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida. 

H.R.  5534;  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  5621;  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Crockett. 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  5640;  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  5647;  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Kolter.  and  Mr.  Luken. 

H.R.  5664;  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Martinez. 
and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  5674:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Breaux,  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  5730:  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  5754:  Mr.  Goodling  and  Mr.  Harri- 
son. 

H.R.  5761:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Gekas.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

H.R.  5762:  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  Florio.  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  5791:  Mr.  Murtha. 

H.R.  5835:  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr,  Anthony 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr 
Frank.  Mr,  Beilenson.  Mr,  Boggs.  Mr, 
Wheat.  Mr,  Garcia.  Mr,  Howard,  Mr,  Con 
YERS,  Mr,  Mineta,  Mr,  Mavroules,  Mr, 
Wolpe.  Mr,  Rangel,  Mr,  Nichols,  Mr,  Pur 
SELL,  Mr,  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr,  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Hoyer.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Pa- 
netta. Mr.  Kastenmeier.  and  Mr.  Minish. 
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H.R  5845:  Mr  Alexander.  Mr  Andrews 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr  Boucher.  Mr  Britt. 
Mr  Chappie.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr  D  Amours, 
Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr  Evans  of  Illi 
nois.  Mr.  FYippo.  Mr  Gramm.  Mr  Hamil 
TON.  Mr  Hyde.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr  Lacomar 
siNO.  Mr  McCloskey.  Mr  McCurdy.  Mr 
Nichols.  Mr  Pepper.  Mr  Quillen.  Mr 
Reid,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Solomon.  M'  Tallon. 
Mr.  Vandercripf.  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr  Wolf. 
H.R.  5884:  Mr  Brown  of  Colorado 
H  J  Res.  174:  Mr  Wirth.  Mr  Kildee,  Mr 
Campbell.  Mr  Stenholm.  Mr  Carr,  Mr 
Stratton,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr  Pashayan,  Mr 
Michel.  Mr  McCloskey.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr 
CONTE.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr  Molinari.  Mr 
Green.  Mr.  Gilman.  Mr  McHuch.  Mr 
McDade.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr  Olin. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr  Luken. 
Mr  Madican.  Mr  Livingston.  Mr  Boeh 
LERT.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr  Moore,  Mr  Pritch 
ARD.  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.J.  Res.  243:  Mr  Shaw.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr  Wolf 

H.J.  Res.  332:  Mr  Craig.  Mr  Paul.  Mr 
Waxman.  and  Mr  Gore. 

H.J.  Res.  482:  Mr  Darden.  Mr  Breaux. 
Mr  Robinson.  Mr  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Howard.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washingion.  Mr 
Harrison.  Mr  Sikorski.  Mr  Albosta.  Mr 
Corcoran.  Mr  Torricelli.  and  Mr  Yatron 
H.J.  Res.  491:  Mr  Dannemeyer 
H.J  Res,  505:  Mr  Anthony,  Mr  Apple 
gate.  Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr  Carper,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  McClos 
key.  Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr  Martinez.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr 
MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr  Neal.  Mr  Ober 
star.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Price.  Mr  Rodino. 
Mrs.  RouKEMA.  Mr  Roybal.  Mr  Schumer. 
Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr  Spratt.  Mr  Sunia.  Mr 
Tallon.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr 
Weaver.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  and  Mr 
Winn 

H.J.  Res.  508:  Mr  Erdreich.  Mr  Fish. 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr  Horton.  Mr 
LoTT,  Mr  Panetta,  Mrs  Schneider.  Mr 
Solomon,  and  Mr.  Lantos 

H.J.  Res.  512:  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama,  Mr  Scheuer.  Mr  Mrazek.  and 
Mr.  Levitas. 

H  J  Res.  546:  Mr  Richardson,  Mr 
Pritchard.  Mr  Borski.  Mr  Whitley.  Mr 
Ritter.  Mr  Ackerman.  Mr  Anderson,  Mr 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr  Luncren.  Mr 
Breaux,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr 
Latta.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr  Lewis  of  Cahfornia.  Mr 
Lowery  of  California.  Mr  McDade.  Mr 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr  Martin  oI 
New  York.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mrs.  Burton  of  Cahfgr 
nia. 

H.J.  Res.  555:  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr  Hughes,  Mr 
Brown  of  California,  Mr  Flippo,  Mr 
Wilson,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr  McGrath.  Mr 
Matsui.  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr 
Tallon.  Mr  Ralph  M  Hall.  Mr  Stenholm. 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr  Daniel,  Mr  Hammer 
SCHMIDT.  Mr  Badham,  Mr  Harkin,  Mr 
Lowery  of  California,  Mr  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr 
Skelton.  Mr  Wheat.  Mr  Boland.  Mr 
Rangel.  Mr  Clay,  Mr  Barnes,  Mr  O  Brien, 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr  Boner  of  Tennes.see,  Mr. 
Durbin,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr  de  Lugo,  Mr  Cor 
rada,  Mr  Chappie,  Mr  Lundine,  Mr  Antho 
NY.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr  Darden,  Mr  Cough 
LIN,  Mr  Brooks,  Mr  Horton,  and  Mr 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr    Boucher,  Mr    Rudd. 


Mr.  Torres,  Mr  Reid,  Mr  Bateman,  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr  Sikorski.  Mr  Derrick.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr  Torricelli, 

H  J    Re.s    560:  Mr.  Wobtley,  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr   Markey.  Mr   Patterson.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr    Kleczka.  Mr    Matsui,  Mr.  An 
NUNZio.     Mr.     Leland,     Mr.     Addabbo,     Mr. 
Nowak.  Mr    Beilenson.  Mr    Walcren.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr    Corcoran,  Mr.  Volkmeb.  Mr 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Borski. 
Mr,    Panetta,    Mr    Frost,    Mr.   Torricelli, 
Mr   Kindness,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr 
Schumer,  Mr   Roe,  Mr   Fazio,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr   Won  Pat.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr 
Daub,  Mr    Lagomarsino.  Mr    Frenzel,  Mr. 
Florio,    Mr     Madigan.    Mr.    Berman.    Mr. 
Stokes.    Mr     McGrath.    Mr     Solarz.    Mr. 
Simon,  Mr    Russo,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.    Mollohan.    Mr    Howard,   Mr    Porter, 
Mr.    Biacci.    Mr     Smith    of    Florida,    Mr 
MiNfrrA.    Mr     Corrada,    Mr,     Bryant,    Mr 
Hertel   of    Michigan,    Mr    Dwyer   of    Ni-w 
Jersey,  Mr   Spratt,  Mr    Kolter,  Mr.  Ottin 
GER.    Mr     Richardson,    Ms.    Ferraro,    Mr 
Martinez.  Mr   Boland,  Mr   Ko.stmayer,  Mr 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr,  Hughes. 
Mrs.   Kennelly.   Mr    Lipinski.   Mr.   Akaka. 
Mr.   Bedell,   Mr.  Green,   Mr    Dincell,   Mr 
O  Brien,    Mr    Gradison,    Mr    Wheat,    Mr. 
Reid,     Mr.     McHugh.     Mr.     Skelton,     Mr 
Vento.  Mr  Lehman  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Bhitt. 
Mr.  SisisKY,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.    Mr     Durbin,    Mrs.    Boxer.    Mr. 
Badham,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H  J  Res  ,587:  Mr  Skelton,  Mr  DeWine. 
Mr  Fazio,  Mr  Akaka,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr 
Kolter,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Row 
land,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr  Mollo 
han,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Ms.  Mikulski 

H  J  Res.  591  Mr  Frank.  Mr  O  Brien. 
Mr  Wolf.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr  Wort 
LEY,  Mr  Roe,  Mr  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr  Yatron,  Mr  Solarz,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr  Richardson,  Mr.  Smith  of  Nvv. 
Jersey,  Mr  F'oRD  of  Tcnne.s.sfe,  Mr  Morri 
son  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr 
Leland.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr 
Rahall,  Mr  Kindness.  Mr  Wirth.  Mr 
Porter.  Mr  Barnes.  Mr  Roe.  Mr  Thomas 
of  California,  and  Mr  Weiss. 

H   Con    Res   268   Mr  Solarz  and  Mr.  Fas 

CELL 

H  Con  Res.  301:  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Lun 
DINE,  Mr  Wilson,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma. 

H  Con  Res  312.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Badham,  and  Mr.  Lundine. 

H  Con.  Res  315  Mr  Badham.  Mr 
Berman.  Mr  Bethune.  Mr  Broyhill,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr  Luken.  Mr 
MacKay.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr 
Mrazek,  Mr  Williams  of  Montana,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida 

H   Res   100  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

H  Res.  430  Mr  Hamilton,  Mrs  Johnson, 
Mr  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr  Miller  of  Call 
forma,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr  Roe,  Mr  Shannon, 
Mr  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr  Torricelli,  and 
Mr  Williams  of  Montana. 

H   Res.  518   Mr  Thomas  of  California  and 

Mr    LOEFFLER 


PETITIONS,  ETC, 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

386.  By  I  he  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Epl.scopal  Diocese  of  Central  New  York, 
Syraeu.se.  NY.  relative  to  lost,  mi.ssing.  and 
stolen  children;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
I  ion  and  Labor. 

387.  Al.so.  petition  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committer,  relative  to  title  IX  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

388.  Also,  petition  of  the  E-ssex  County 
Board  of  Cho.sen  Freeholders.  Newark.  NJ. 
re'lalive  to  cable  legislation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

389.  Al.so,  petition  of  the  Epi.scopal  Dio- 
cese of  Central  New  York,  Syracuse,  NY, 
relative  to  the  establishmeni  of  the  U.S. 
Academy  of  Peace;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Education  and 
Labor, 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 

PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU 

TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H  R,  5835:  Mr  Ford  of  Michigan, 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clau.se  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  5.580 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Tc  xas: 

-Page  16.  in.sert  after  line  6  the  following: 

TITLE  III  -VOLUNTARY  ORGAN 

TRANSPORTATION 

Sec  301,  Any  person  who  engages  volun- 
tarily in  the  transportation  in  interstate 
commerce  of  a  human  organ  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  a.ssisting  a  recipient  of  a  humau 
organ  transplantation  shall  not  be  liable 
under  any  State  law  for  injury,  harm,  or 
death  to  such  n'cipienl.  the  donor  of  the 
human  organ,  or  the  heirs.  succes.sors.  or  a.s 
signs  of  the  recipient  or  donor  resulting 
from  direct  or  indirect  damage  to  the 
human  organ  v^hile  being  transported  by 
such  person  iinles.s  the  damage  is  the  result 
of  the  gro.ss  negligence  of  such  person.  As 
used  in  this  section,  the  term  human 
organ"  has  the  meaning  prescribed  for  it  by 
section  201ick11  of  this  Act. 

H.R   .5604 

Bv  Mr   HOWARD 
-Page  8.  line   15.  .strike  out     $101,076,000- 
and  in.serl  In  lieu  thereof    $105,876.000-, 
-Page  40   line  9,  strike  out     $3,133,974,000- 
and  ln,sert  in  lieu  thereof    $3.138,774,000-. 

Page  44.  line  6.  strike  out  $160,053,000'  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  ■  164,853.000'. 

H.R.  5798 
By  Mr.  LUNGREN: 
Page  18,  strike  out  lines  16  through  23  and 
in.sert      in      lieu      thereof      the      following: 
$2,230,228,000,  of  which  'I)  not  to  exceed 
$86,814,000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended    for     construction     of     additional 
projects  as  authorized  by   law  at   locations 
and  at  maximum  construction  improvement 
costs    (including    funds    for    sites    and    ex 
penses)  a-s  follows: 
New  Construction:". 

By  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida: 
Page  28.  line  5.  .strike  out    $1,170,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    $750,000", 

Page  28.  line  5.  strike  out  $1,170,000"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  $1,022,900". 
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The  Senat?  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D,D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  the 
Senate  confronts  the  awesome  burden 
of  decision  concerning  national  de- 
fense, which  Congress  is  bound  to  pro- 
vide—the common  welfare,  which  Con- 
gress is  bound  to  promote— a  decision 
which  inextricably  involves  the  na- 
tional debt  and  deficit.  Grant  to  the 
Senators  Thy  wisdom  as  they  struggle 
with  these  issues  and  the  ambivalence 
of  pragmatism  and  principle  in  their 
souls.  As  time  moves  inexorably,  pres- 
sure increases,  tension  mounts,  and 
long  hours  lead  to  exhaustion— a  vi- 
cious cycle  that  diminishes  ability  to 
make  sound  decisions.  Gracious  God. 
help  the  Senate  resolve  these  issues  in 
a  way  consistent  with  truth,  justice, 
and  peace.  In  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  11,  1984) 

SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  again, 
I  should  indicate  that  the  schedule  for 
today  is  that  we  will  have  a  series  of 
special  orders  and  then  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business.  At  noon,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  for  the  meetings  of  the 
two  parties  in  their  conference  and 
their  caucus,  and  at  2  p.m.  we  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business,  the  Omnibus  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1985.  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  our  time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  listen  to  the  wise  counsel  and  re- 
quest for  divine  guidance  that  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  has  just  deliv- 
ered. He  has  once  again  put  his  finger 
on  the  problem,  and  the  problem  is 
that  of  really  seeking  some  guidance 
as  we  try  to  work  our  way  out  of  the 
apparent  dilemmas  we  face.  I  think  we 
should  all  be  thankfui  that  we  do  have 
a  semiactivist  Chaplain.  I  thank  him 
for  not  lobbying  in  his  prayers,  but  I 
do  thank  him  for  them.  Also.  I  think 
the  record  should  show  that  Chaplain 
Halverson  has  been  very  active  in  writ- 
ing to  each  of  us  and  urging  us  to 
listen  to  his  comments  in  the  Senate 
as  our  Chaplain  and  to  seek  his  guid- 
ance on  a  personal  basis.  I  personally 
thank  him  for  myself  and  I  think  I 
speak  for  the  rest  of  the  Senate  in 
doing  so. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  The  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader  what  he  can  tell  the 
Senate,  if  he  knows  of  definite  plans 
in  the  matter,  what  we  can  expect 
with  regard  to  summer  employment 
for  youth  legislation.  I  believe  the 
summer  season  will  begin  either  to- 
morrow or  the  day  after,  and  if  the 
Congress  has  not  enacted  legislation 
by  the  end  of  next  week  to  deal  with 
this  very  critical  matter,  it  in  many  re- 
spects will  have  been  too  late  for  some 
of  the  Nation's  youth. 

I  would  appreciate,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  any 
plans  or  suggestions  that  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader 
might  give  us. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader,  for  his  in- 
quiry. 

As  has  been  reported  accurately  in 
the  newspaper  this  morning,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  under  consideration  a 
proposal  to  find  a  way  to  act  on  the 
additional  moneys  for  the  summer 
youth  program.  That  is  a  supplemen- 
tal, in  addition  to  the  moneys  that  al- 
ready have  been  provided  in  1984.  But 
the  distinguished  Democratic  leader, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  is  cor- 
rect, that  additional  moneys  are 
needed;  and  we  hope  we  can  find  a 
way  to  assure  that  a  bill  containing 
the  additional  appropriation  will  reach 
the  President  before  the  Fourth  of 
July  recess. 

That  matter  is  a  subject  of  confer- 
ence at  this  time,  and  we  hope  the  ma- 


jority leader  will  have  a  suggestion  to 
discuss  with  my  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia  later  today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader. 

My  friend  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Alan 
Dixon,  has  been  a  leader  in  this 
effort,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  to 
him  if  he  has  any  thoughts  he  might 
impart  to  us  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  warm  friend,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  for  making  this  inquiry 
this  morning  of  the  majority  side.  I 
thank  the  assistant  majority  leader  for 
his  assurances. 

I  conferred  with  the  majority  leader 
last  night— I  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
say  on  the  floor— and  I  expect  to 
confer  shortly  with  the  minority 
leader  this  morning.  The  majority 
leader  gave  me  assurances  last  night 
that  something  would  be  done  in  time. 

Many  schoolchildren,  as  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  knows,  are  already 
out  of  school  for  the  summer.  It  hap- 
pens that  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
.school  ends  by  the  end  of  next  week, 
which  coincides  very  nicely  with  the 
time  we  expect  to  leave  here  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  break. 

I  appreciate  the  assurances  from  all 
sides,  and  I  again  express  my  deep  and 
warm  appreciation  to  the  minority 
leader  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  entire  Senate  this 
morning. 

I  believe  it  is  critical  that  we  act  on 
this  matter  expeditiously  in  the  next 
several  days.  It  probably  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  leader- 
ship, as  well,  that  some  of  the  other 
programs  that  are  on  that  supplemen- 
tal. House  Joint  Resolution  492,  which 
is  presently  on  the  calendar,  are  be- 
coming critical  as  well. 

I  am  told  that  the  WIC  program— 
this  would  be  subject  to  further  exam- 
ination—expires on  July  1.  If  that  is 
true,  that  is  another  critical  program 
involving  women,  infants,  and  children 
and  their  nutritional  requirements. 

I  hope  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
are  giving  attention  to  this  concern.  It 
is  clear  that  the  minority  leader  is 
doing  so,  and  I  express  my  profound 
appreciation  to  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  response,  and  I  compliment 
him  for  the  leadership  he  has  provided 
for  all  of  us  in  this  important  matter. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  remainder    or   not,    it    i.s   the   terrible   threat   of 

mutual  annihilation  po.sed  by  ma.s.sive 
nuclear  weapon.s  on  both  .side.s  that 
has  kept  the  pace  between  the  nuclear 
superpowers    for    the    past    30    years. 


of  my  time  to  Mr.   Proxmire.   if  he 
wishes  to  use  it. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsm  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Democratic 
leader  for  yielding 


Vive  in  a  world  in  which  we  stop  the 
arms  race  and  severely  limit  nuclear 
weapons. 

To  this  Senator,  the  choice  is  very 

clear.    This    Senator    is    certain    that 

Churchill  called  .safety  the  twin  child    mankind  will  perish  from  the  face  of 


of  terror  at  the  beginning  of  this  nu 
clear  arms  standoff.  Why  cannot  the 
nuclear  weapons  standoff  continue  for 
another  30  or  300  or  3.000  years? 
Answer: 

First,  the  arms  race  continues  to 
It  is  my  understanding  that  I  have  a  build  immensely  destructive  weapons 
special  order  that  would  normally  and  in  domg  so  increa.ses  the  likeli-  o^r  power,  as  Freeman  Dyson  points 
follow  the  order  for  the  Senator  from  hood  of  a  faulty  computer  warning  of  qjj^  jj;  limited.  A  comprehensive  agree- 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  DomeniciI.  I  have  some  other  nuclear  weapons  accident  mp^i  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but- 
setting  off  an  explosion  like  a  single 


the  Earth  within  the  next  three  or 
four  generations  if  we  permit  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  to  continue.  So  we 
have  an  absolute  moral  obligation  to 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  end 
it  now. 
Unfortunately,  what  we  have  within 


discu.ssed  this  with  Mr.  Domenici.  and 
he  is  willing  to  let  me  go  ahead.  So. 
with  the  permission  of  the  Chair.  I 
will  use  whatever  time  I  require  of  my 
time  and  yield  back  the  remainder, 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  recognized. 


THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE  IS  A 
VERY  DEAD  END-WITH  THE 
FREEZE  WE  CAN  SURVIVE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  prepared  to  face  the  risk  and  un- 
certainties of  living  m  a  nonnuclear 
world^  In  his  new  book.  Weapons  and 
Hope,"  Freeman  Dy.son  asks  that  ques 
tion.  The  answer  seems  .so  obvious. 
Would  not  most  of  us  rush  out  and 
shout;  "Yes,  indeed.  Bring  on  the  non- 
nuclear  world.  Ban  the  bomb.  After 
all,  is  not  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihi- 
lation the  terrible  danger  of  living  in 
this  otherwi.se  beautiful  and  constant- 
ly improving  country? 

For  Americans,  life  today  is  better 
than  ever.  Our  standard  of  living  is 
constantly  improving.  We  live  longer 
and  healthier  lives  than  ever  before. 
With  all  our  educational  woes,  more 
Americans  are   finishing    hign   .school 


little  match  in  a  .sea  of  ga.soline 

Second,  the  initiation  of  a  deliberate 
preemptive  strike  becau.se  the  progres- 
sion of  the  nuclear  arms  race  moves 
ahead  to  a  stage  where  one  side  or  the 
other  feels  it  has  a  temporary  and 
fleeting  but  decisive  advantage  that 
can  probably  enable  it  to    win." 

Third,  most  likely  of  all  — unle.ss  we 
stop  the  arms  race  now  — the  certainty 
that  within  15  .years,  more  than  a 
.score  of  additional  nations  will  have 
nuclear  arms,  and  within  30  years, 
more  than  100  nations  will  have  nucle- 
ar arsenals. 

So  what  Mr.  President,  is  the  alter 
native'  Nuclear  weapons  are  a  fact  of 
life.  They  are  here.  We  have  to  live 
with  them.  Ban  the  Bomb"  makes  a 
slogan.  It  does  not  make  a  policy. 
What.  then,  is  the  alternative'  Free- 
man Dyson  puts  the  ca.se  exactly  right 
in  his  book  Weapons  and  Hope." 
Listen  to  th»'.se  words; 

A  nonn\icli;ir  v^orld  i>  nol  a  world  with  all 


tre.s.sed  with  the  strongest  verification 
we  can  negotiate  to  stop  nuclear  arms 
testing  manufacture  or  deployment, 
followed  by  a  determined,  su.stained 
effort  to  reduce  nuclear  stockpiles,  will 
not  a.ssure  our  survival.  But  it  will  give 
a  fighting  chance  for  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren  to  live  out  their 
lives. 


RACE  UNITY  DAY;  THE  BAHAIS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
June  10  marked  Race  Unity  Day,  a 
holiday  sponsored  each  year  by  the 
Baha'is  of  ihe  United  States.  It  is  mo- 
tivated by  their  belief  that  the  most 
critical  i.ssue  facing  our  Nation  today 
is  racial  prejudice.  The  principal  of 
race  unity  ensures  that  no  race  or  cul- 
tural group  will  ever  be  considered  su- 
perior to  any  other. 

The  Bahai  faith  was  established  in 
Iran— then     Persia— more     than     140 


years    ago.    Its    followers    believe    in 
niidc.ir  \MM[)(in.s  maMifHllv  annihil.itcd  and     world  peace,  world  order,  and  unity  of 
all  knowltdni   of  ihrir  ron.sinictKin  .ra-Md     mankind.    The    religion    teaches    the 
from    human   mcmorv    b\    a   Mipi  rnaiurai     principals  of  social  equality  and  toler- 
' '     '  ance.  It  is  most  ironic  that  these  pas- 


[jowir   A  nonniicli  ar  world  is  a  world  whin 
alter    lonn    and    arduous    nc^'ulialiuns    sup- 
ported   bs     an    aroused    public    opiruon.    a 


and  going  on  to  college,  and  graduate     ireaiv  ha.^  hon  sinned  and  ratified  by  the 


school.  Through  television  and  radio, 
we  are  now.  for  the  first  time,  bringing 
an  astonishing  variety  of  entertain- 
ment to  the  va-st  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans—rich or  poor.  The  news  media 
have  made  information,  di.scu.ssion, 
and  debate  about  the  problems  of  our 
.society  available  to  almost  all  Amen 
cans.  So  we  have  a  better  informed  de- 
mocracy than  ever.  Robots  are  begin- 
ning to  do  our  routine,  monotonous 
work.  Computers  can  organize  and 
focus  the  new  explosion  of  knowledge 
to  assure  us  the  continued  expansion 
of  scientific  progres,s.  We  are  now 
reaching  out  in  space,  to  literally  new 
worlds.  With  all  this  magic  and  these 
marvels,  who  needs  the  one  new  force 
that  can  and,  in  the  view  of  many, 
probably  will  end  it  all— nuclear  weap 
ons? 

Some  thoughtful  — if  wrong-headed- 
people,  includirJg  Members  of  this 
body,  would  not  abolish  nuclear  weap- 
ons if  they  could.  I  disagree  with  this 
view.  But  it  ha,s  its  point.  The  nuclear 
weapons  advocates  argue  that,  like  it 


nurlear  powers,  prohibit in>;  posses.sion  and 
deplo>menl  of  nucliar  weapons,  where  Ihe 
maior  nurlear  delivery  systems  and  the  de 


sive  and  tolerant  people  have  fallen 
victim  to  one  of  the  most  tragic  histo- 
ries known  to  any  faith. 

On  May  2,  1984.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  of  the  House  For- 


( lared  sto<kpiles  of  warheads  have  beeri  ^,^^^  Affairs  Committee  heard  testimo- 
ny on  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution 
226,  which  expre.sses  congressional  op- 
position to  the  persecution  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Bahai,  faith  in  Iran  by  the 
Government  of  Iran. 

Mr.  Said  Eshraghi.  an  Iranian 
Bahai,  who  ha.s  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  the  last  6  years  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  persecution  of  his  family 
in  Iran. 

On  June  17,  1983,  Mr,  Eshraghi  re- 
cei\ed  a  phone  call  from  his  brother  in 
Australia  informing  him  that  his 
father  had  been  killed  in  Iran.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  was  told  that  his  sister 
and  mother  were  al.so  killed. 

Mr.  Eshraghi,  left  Iran  before  the 
revolution.  During  the  revolution,  he 


public  ly  dismantled  win  re  the  >;ood  failh  of 
Ihe  si>;natory  powers  is  monitored  by  a  .sub- 
stanlial  but  iinperfect  vt-rifiealion  .system, 
whire  Uie  ixistence  of  limited  numbers  of 
hidden  niulear  weapons  in  unfnendU  hands 
cannot  be  e.xcluded.  and  where  the  know  I 
i'di;e  and  the  technology  for  rea.ssernblmM 
weapons  are  wideh  disseminated 

Mr.  Dyson  might  have  added  that 
the  nonnuclear"  world  is  al.so  sure  to 
be  a  world  in  which  there  are  violent 
conventional  conflicts  such  as  are 
taking  place  at  this  moment  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Central  America,  and  peri- 
odically in  the  Middle  East  as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  As  long  as  we 
humans  are  the  kind  of  quarrelsome, 
ornery  critters  we  are.  we  ran  expect 
to  endure  the  heartbreak,  tragedy,  and 
military   violence   that    have   afflicted 


mankind   since   we    began    to    inhabit  kept  hearing  news  about  the  persecu- 

this  planet    The  i.ssue  is  not  fulfilling  tion  of  the  Bahais  in  Iran.  Then  on 

the  impossible  dream  of  ending  war.  November  29.  1982,  his  mother,  father. 

The  issue  is  whether  mankind  can  sur-  and  sister  were  arrested.  They   were 


taken  by  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  spurious  charges. 

The  officials  gave  his  family  four 
chances  to  recant  their  faith.  If  they 
would  repudiate  their  beliefs,  they 
would  be  released  from  prison.  None 
of  them  wanted  to  recant  their  faith. 

Only  Mr.  Eshraghi's  younger  sister, 
age  18,  was  left  at  their  family  home. 
On  June  18,  she  received  news  that 
there  had  been  a  round  of  executions, 
and  that  the  bodies  were  in  the 
morgue.  She  was  not  surprised  when 
she  saw  her  family  members  at  the 
morgue.  She  cried  on  the  body  of  her 
mother,  and  uttered  the  words,  "I  am 
proud  of  you." 

This  is  just  one  story  among  hun- 
dreds of  others  concerning  the  execu- 
tions of  the  Baha'is  in  Iran. 

What  can  we  do?  Well,  to  begin  with, 
we  can  take  immediate  action  and  pass 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  226,  a.s 
the  House  has.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  This  resolu- 
tion charges  the  Iranian  Government 
with  responsibility  for  respecting  the 
rights  of  all  of  its  citizens,  including 
the  Bahais.  It  condemns  the  Iranian 
Government's  decision  to  label  all  the 
Bahai  activities  as  criminal  acts.  It 
also  calls  on  the  President  to  work 
with  other  nations  to  appeal  to  Iran 
on  behalf  of  the  Baha'is. 

But  there  is  more  that  we  can  do. 
The  Genocide  Convention  expressly 
condemns  any  attempt  to  eliminate,  in 
whole  or  part,  any  national,  racial, 
ethnic,  or  religious  group. 

Let  us  take  a  definitive  stand  against 
the  Government  of  Iran's  action 
against  the  Baha'is,  Let  us  take  a  posi- 
tive step  toward  achieving  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  for  the  world  com- 
munity. During  this  commemoration 
of  the  Baha'is  Race  Unity  Day.  Let  us 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


MALFUNCTIONING  SENATE 
SIGNALS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  all  Senators  and 
their  staffs,  we  are  checking  out  a  mal- 
function in  the  system  that  signals 
quorum  calls  and  votes.  The  appear- 
ance of  one  bell  and  the  sound  of  one 
bell  does  not  connote  or  signal  a  vote 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
DOMINICI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SHARING  OF  COSTS  OF  UNDER- 
TAKING MULTINATIONAL 
ACTION  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  recent  European  trip  is 
cause  for  us  to  reflect  and  remember. 
as  we  consider  the  1985  Defen.se  au- 
thorization, about  what  we  as  a  nation 
must  do  to  preserve  peace  through  vig- 
ilance and  the  high  co.sts  of  failure  to 
do  so. 

Poignantly,  the  President  ended  his 
trip  with  an  economic  summit  with 
the  leaders  of  the  free  world.  I  .say 
poignantly  because  leading  partici- 
pants in  the  economic  summit  who 
were  once  enemies,  now  trusted  part- 
ners, should  not  fail  to  see  the  connec- 
tion between  the  events. 

Normandy  is  a  reminder  that  free- 
dom is  our  most  cherished  right  and 
that  there  exists  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  strong  nations  to  insure  free- 
dom for  all  other  nations.  For  without 
freedom  how  can  we  hope  to  achieve 
human  rights,  civil  rights  or  economic 
freedom  and  basic  human  achieve- 
ment, for  most  of  it  comes  when  some- 
one is  free. 

For  40  years  after  World  War  II, 
free  nations  have  united  and  together 
created  economic,  scientific,  and  social 
miracles  unparalleled  in  world  history. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  enumerating  the 
pinnacles  we  have  reached.  There  are 
too  many  and  it  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  Everyone  knows  that  such  is 
the  case. 

The  fact  remains  however,  that  a 
major  portion  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion is  not  free  and  rather  than  pro- 
gres.sing,  the  world  is  increasingly  en- 
gaging in  armed  conflict  and  despotic 
domination.  Terrorism  is  rampant; 
arms  buildup  is  rampant. 

Nations  who  have  been  ble.ssed  with 
freedom  and  economic  strength  have 
an  obligation.  We  in  this  country  rec- 
ognize that  duty  and  are  discussing 
today— and  have  been  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate— in  real  terms  and  real  dollars 
what  we  will  pay  to  do  our  share.  How- 
ever, this  country  no  longer  a.ssumes 
nor  wants  to  a.ssume  the  unilateral 
role  of  policing  the  world.  As  Norman- 
dy was  a  reminder  of  our  contributions 
to  freedom  and  justice  40  years  ago, 
the  economic  summit  should  mark  the 
recognition  of  multinational  defense 
obligations  in  maintaining  peace  and 
thereby  economic  vitality. 

We  can  no  longer  nor  should  we 
carry  the  burden  alone.  We  have  done 
more  than  our  share  for  40  years.  Our 
allies  know  that  leadership  demands 
responsibility,  and  as  economic  lead- 


ers, they  must  share  in  the  burden  of 
preserving  the  peace.  To  whom  more 
is  given,  more  is  expected. 

Today  we  have  a  potential  crisis  in 
the  Middle  East.  Mr.  President.  That 
is  no  news  to  anyone,  but  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  send  a  mes- 
sage of  my  feelings  to  those  that  we 
participate  with  in  attempting  to  keep 
waterways  of  the  Middle  East  open, 
particularly  for  oil  and  the  energy 
needs  of  much  of  the  free  world.  In 
this  troubled  spot  and  in  others  that 
ari.se,  we,  the  United  States,  should 
indeed  expect  our  allies  to  do  their 
share  and  stand  with  us  shoulder  to 
shoulder  to  protect  the  world  from 
those  who  may  aspire  for  the  opposite 
of  peace  and  the  opposite  of  prosperi- 
ty. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  will  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  and  appropriately  referred. 
This  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion. I  will  read  just  three  or  four  op- 
erative paragraphs,  but  hopefully  this 
expresses  the  will  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  sharing  of  the  costs  of  un- 
dertaking multinational  action  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  states  that  the  present  instability 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  threatens  the 
energy  supply  of  the  free  world,  and 
the  United  States  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  a.ssist  in  keeping  the  shipping 
lanes  of  the  Persian  Gulf  open  to  com- 
merce. The  resolution  then  states; 

That  <a)  it  i.s  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(1)  any  intervention  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
protect  the  supply  of  oil  to  the  free  world 
should  be  multinational; 

(2)  the  Pre.sident  should  inform  each 
country  which  is  a  party  to  a  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  or  a  regional  collective  security 
agreement  to  which  the  United  State.s  is  a 
party  and  which  doe.s  not  or  cannot  partici- 
pate in  the  multinational  action  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  will  be  assessed  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  costs  of  such  action: 
and 

(3)  for  purpo.se.s  of  a.sse.s.sing  a  country 
participating  in  the  action  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  for  a  share  of  the  costs  of  un- 
dertaking such  action  and  for  purpo.ses  of 
a-s.sessing  a  country  for  a  share  of  the  costs 
under  paragraph  (2).  the  President  should 
consider— 

(A)  the  dependence  of  such  country  on 
the  oil  supplies  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region; 

<B)  the  total  defense  contribution  of  such 
country  in  maintaining  world  peace  and  sta- 
bility; and 

(C)  the  current  trade  surplus  or  deficit  of 
such  country. 

I  think  that  speaks  for  itself.  I  am 
hopeful  that  some  opportunity  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  will  be  at  hand 
for  us  to  discuss  and  debate  this  pro- 
posal for  a  way  to  have  our  trading 
partners  realize— those  who,  at  this 
time  in  history,  depend  far  more  than 
we  do  on  the  Persian  Gulf  oil.  Middle 
East  oil— that  somehow  we  could 
figure  out  a  way  that  the  United 
States  would  not  bear  a  disproportion- 
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ate  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaininK 
those  lanes  open  for  shipping. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  pessimistic.  Per 
haps  some   will   say.     We   should   do 
more;   they   are  doing   enough."   But. 
frankly.   I   think  we  are  doing   more 
than  our  share. 

I  think  some  of  our  allies,  such  as 
Japan,  are  not  doing  enough.  They  arc 
very  dependent  upon  oil  from  the 
Middle  East.  Perhaps  this  will  stimu- 
late some  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
international  community  regarding 
the  costs  of  the  multinational  commit- 
ment and  responsibility. 

I  am  hopeful  that  debate  will  ensue 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  but.  more 
important.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  be 
both  multinational,  if  we  are  going  to 
do  anything  there  and.  second,  that  it 
be  used  as  an  opportunity  to  share  and 
share  equally  in  the  cost  of  doing  what 
might  have  to  be  done  in  the  future  to 
keep  tho.se  valuable  energy  supplies 
going  to  the  free  world  and  underde- 
veloped countries  of  the  world.  Obvi- 
ously this  propo.sal  would  not  as.sess 
any  costs  to  tho.se  underdeveloped 
countries  which  clearly  cannot  afford 
it.  But  the  formula  I  have  in  mind 
would  assess  tho.se  that  benefit  the 
most,  that  have  trade  situations  in  the 
world  on  both  ends.  They  need  the  oil 
from  the  Middle  East  and  they  share 
in  the  world  trade  m  a  significant 
degree  and  should  bear  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  burden  of  the  multi- 
national cost  of  maintaining  the  wa- 
terways open. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  appropriately  re 
ferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  411 
Whcrpa-s    the    prcstnl    in.stabllil.v     in    I  he 
Persian  Gulf  thriawn.s  the  eners.v  suppl.\  of 
the  fret'  world:  and 

Whereas  the  Uniled  Slate.s  may  find  it 
neces.sary  to  a.s.si.st  in  keepint;  the  shippinj; 
lanes  of  the  Persian  Gulf  open  lo  rommercf 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  Thai  (a»  it  is  the  sen.se  of  the 
Senate  that  — 

(1»  any  intervention  in  the  Persian  GuK  to 
protect  the  supply  of  oil  to  the  free  world 
should  be  multinational. 

(2>  the  President  should  inform  each 
country  which  is  a  party  to  a  mutual  de 
fen.se  treaty  or  a  regional  collective  secvirily 
agreement  to  which  the  United  Stales  is  a 
parly  and  which  does  not  or  cannot  parlici 
pate  in  the  multinational  action  referred  to 
in  paragraph  <1»  will  be  a.sses.sed  a  propor 
tionate  share  of  the  costs  of  such  action. 
and 

(3)  for  purposes  of  a.s.se.s.sinK  a  country 
partJcipaling  in  the  action  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ill  for  a  share  of  the  costs  of  un 
dertakmg  such  action  and  for  purposes  of 
aiisessing  a  country  for  a  share  of  the  costs 
under  paragraph  <2i.  the  Pre.sident  should 
consider- 


(Ai  the  dependence  of  such  country  on 
the  oil  supplies  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region: 

iBi  the  total  defease  contribution  of  such 
country  in  maintaining  world  peace  and  sta 
biliiy:  and 

(Ci  (he  current  trade  surplus  or  deficit  of 
such  country. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  lo  ihe 
President 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  need  for  the  remainder  of  my 
special  order  time.  Therefore,  I  yield  it 
back. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EAGLETON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Mi-ssouri  (Mr.  EAnLETONl  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS:  20  YEARS  OF 
FORWARD  MOVEMENT  HALTED 
BY  RONALD  REAGAN 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
standing  at  the  cro.ssroads  of  history. 
Congress  20  years  ago  struck  a  blow 
for  freedom  and  adopted  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  This  law,  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  which  came  a  year 
later  are  still,  to  this  day.  the  most 
comprehensive— and  succe.ssful— legis- 
lative a.s.saulls  on  racial  inequity  in 
history. 

These  and  succeeding  civil  rights 
measures  were  of  such  great  moment 
because  we.  as  a  people,  resolved  that 
every  technique  used  for  a  century  to 
keep  blacks  in  an  inferior  position— re 
strictive  voting  rules,  educational  .seg- 
regation, .job  and  housing  discrimina- 
tion—were  simply  unacceptable.  The.se 
laws  shine  in  history  becau.se  they 
have  brought  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  permanently  to  bear  on 
discrimination. 

In  proposing  the  1964  act— prohibit 
ing  discrimination  in  education,  em- 
ployment, federally  assisted  programs, 
and  other  areas— President  Kennedy 
.said  it  should  be  enacted  not  merely 
for  reasons  of  economic  efficiency, 
world  diplomacy  and  domestic  tran- 
quility-but,  above  all  becau.se  it  was 
right."  He  evinced  a  ringing  determi- 
nation and  an  unwavering  belief  that 
equality  was  the  automatic  birthright 
of  all  Americans.  That  was  no  ea,sy  po- 
sition in  those  days. 

Nearly  20  years  later.  President 
Reagan  was  confronted  with  a  civil 
rights  i.ssue  of  his  day:  whether  the 
Government  should  confer  the  benefit 
of  tax-exempt  status  on  private,  reli- 
gious .schools  that  openly  discriminat- 
ed against  blacks.  Even  though  civil 
rights  is  now  an  accepted  part  of 
American  life  (some  even  think  the 
i.ssue  was  long  ago  .settled").  Reagan 
.said:  "I  think  we  should"  assist  these 
di.seriminatory  in.stitutions.'  That  is  n 
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measure  of  the  distance  that  .separates 
Reagan  from  the  young  President 
who.  two  decades  ago.  truly  under- 
stood his  country. 

Today's  tribute  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  .seems  a  fitting  moment  to 
asse-ss  how  civil  rights  protections  fare 
20  years  since  the  act's  passage— under 
the  Presidency  of  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  Reagan  administration  likes  to 
maintain  that  its  opposition  to  the 
remedies  of  busing  and  hiring  quotas 
are  the  only  reasons  anyone  could 
criticize  its  record.  It  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  away  with  concealing  its 
embarrassing  policies  under  an  um- 
brella of  opposition  to  only  these  two 
matters.  The  fact  is,  Reagan  has  un- 
dertaken a  broad-scale  attack  on  the 
statutes  and  judicial  precedents  en- 
compassing civil  rights  law  across  the 
board:  In  education,  voting  rights,  em- 
ployment, and  housing.  This  body  of 
law  has  reached  a  plateau  of  consen- 
sus in  America.  A  look  at  the  damage 
Reagan  has  wrought  in  each  of  these 
areas  will  show  just  how  far  away 
from  the  mainstream  he  is. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  brief  review  of  the  school  tax  ex- 
emption fiasco  concerning  the  Su- 
preme Court  case  of  Bob  Jones  will 
classically  demonstrate  the  radical  and 
disingenuous  nature  of  this  adminis- 
tration. The  issue  before  the  Court 
was  whether  private  .schools  that  have 
racially  discriminatory  admission 
standards  on  the  basis  of  religious  doc- 
trine, qualify  for  tax  exemption.  Ini- 
tially, the  Reagan  Justice  Department 
supported  the  12-year  IRS  policy  of 
denying  exemptions,  and  was  prepared 
to  .submit  a  brief  to  the  Court  so  stat- 
ing.- But  House  Minority  Whip  Trent 
LoTT  wrote  to  the  President,  asking 
him  to  support  tax  exemption.  Reagan 
agreed,  ordering  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  .switch  positions. ' 

There  was  a  firestorm  of  critcism  in 
Congress  and  with  the  public,  even 
producing  a  rift  within  Justice  itself. 
More  than  half  of  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision attorneys  wrote  a  letter  to  Wm. 
Bradford  Reynolds,  division  chief, 
charging  that  the  Departments  posi- 
tion cast  ,serious  doubt  upon  the  Divi- 
sion's commitment  to  enforce  vigor- 
ously the  Nation's  civil  rights  laws.  "* 

Surprised  by  the  outcry,  the  admin- 
istration then  invented  a  bewildering 
array  of  explanations.  Ed  Meese.  the 
Presidents  counsel,  took  personal 
blame.  ■  Reagan  said  he  himself  was  at 
fault.  The  President  announced  that 
he  rejected  racism  in  any  form,  but 
felt  tied  to  his  position  because  the 
IRS  -lacked  authority"  to  deny  the 
exemptions."^  Reagan  then  took  a  now- 
notorious  tack:  he  would  propose  legis- 
lation to  explicitly  authorize  the  IRS 
to  deny  the  exemptions.  Justice  De- 
partment attorneys  presented  Rea- 
gan's bill  to  congressional  committees. 
It  was  such  a  sham.    'It's  the  shabbi- 


est, most  unbelievable  bunch  of  crap 
I've  heard  since  I've  been  here."  ex- 
claimed Michigan  Congressman  Bill 
Brodhead.'  Many  of  us  felt  that  no 
new  law  was  needed  to  say  what  was 
already  on  the  books. 

Despite  such  vitriolic  opposition,  the 
Government  stuck  to  its  guns:  it  filed 
its  brief  with  the  Supreme  Court, 
urging  that  the  exemptions  be  pre- 
served. Three  months  later,  the  Court, 
in  an  8  to  1  decision,  handed  the  Gov- 
ernment's head  back  to  it  on  a  platter. 
The  IRS  Code's  history  and  purpose, 
the  Court  held,  clearly  established 
that  tax  exempt  status  for  charitable 
institutions  required  that  they  "serve 
a  public  purpose  and  not  be  contrary 
to  established  public  policy.""  The 
Court  then  explained  what  should 
have  been  obvious  to  Justice:  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  the  judicial, 
legislative  and  executive  branches  pro- 
vided unmistakable  evidence  that 
there  was  a  firm  national  policy 
against  racial  .segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation in  public  education.^*  Exemp- 
tion .status  denied. 

The  Department's  premise,  that  the 
IRS  had  stepped  beyond  its  bounds 
and  should  not  have  done  so  without 
congressional  approval,  strained  credu- 
lity. The  tax  exemption  policy  was 
changed  in  1970  not  by  IRS  adminis- 
trative fiat,  but  substantially  because 
a  three-judge  district  court  in  that 
year  enjoined  it  from  issuing  exemp- 
tion rulings  lo  racially  discriminatory 
.schools  in  Missi-ssippi  (Trent  Lott's 
State).'"  The  IRS  has  not  been  acting 
on  whim,  but  under  court  order. 

The  Department's  justification  al.so 
camouflaged  underlying  motives. 
Clearly,  It  went  out  on  a  limb  to  rescue 
a  band  of  private,  religious  schools 
which  openly  discriminated.  Why? 
The  answer  is  that  the  administration 
wanted  to  test  the  limits  of  civil  rights 
policies  in  order  to  curb  their  reach.  It 
knew  that  its  position  would  pump  life 
into  a  system  which  for  years  had  pro- 
vided one  avenue  for  dodging  the 
school  desegregation  mandate. 

At  least  part  of  the  Bob  Jones  spec- 
tacle is  widely  known,  though  perhaps 
not  long  remembered.  Not  as  familiar 
are  the  other  steps  Justice  has  taken 
to  strip  away  good  law  in  the  field  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education- 
law  that  was  slow  to  come  but  which 
quickly  took  a  high  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  liberty. 

Beginning  with  the  watershed  1954 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  de- 
cision by  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
changed  beyond  recognition  the  land- 
scape of  this  country,  the  legal  tools 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  seg- 
regation were  suddenly  significant. 
Brown  was  a  profound  turning  point, 
providing  that:  "in  the  field  of  public 
education,  the  doctrine  of  "separate 
but  equal'  has  no  place.  Separate  edu- 
cational facilities  are  inherently  un- 
equal." But  this  momentous  decision 


did  not  alone  desegregate  public  edu- 
cation: a  decade  after  the  Court  had 
ruled,  98  percent  of  all  black  children 
in  11  Southern  States  still  attended 
all-black  schools. " 

It  was  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  that 
pushed  school  districts  into  compli- 
ance. Title  VI  of  the  act  (nondiscrim- 
ination in  federally  assisted  programs) 
was  an  awesome  weapon  because  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  at  Justice  could 
bring  lawsuits  to  enjoin  noncomplying 
school  districts  that  refused  lo  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  practices.  During 
the  1960's,  the  Division  brought  legal 
actions  against  more  than  500  school 
districts.'^  According  to  reports,  by 
1972  fewer  than  9  percent  of  black 
children  in  Southern  States  remained 
in  all-black  schools." ' 

Subsequent  judicial  rulings  bolstered 
the  desegregation  mandate.  Enlarging 
upon  and  extending  Brown,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  if  actions  in- 
volving intentional  segregation  oc- 
curred in  one  part  of  a  school  system, 
the  onus  was  on  school  officials  to 
show  that  the  rest  of  the  school 
system  was  free  of  such  racial  ostra- 
cism.'* In  practical  terms,  this  ex- 
tended Brown's  holding  to  the  North- 
where  segregation  was  less  by  state 
law  per  se  but  rather  through  inten- 
tional actions  of  State  officials.  In  ad- 
dition, in  a  long  line  of  ca.ses,  the  high 
court  has  held  that  Federal  courts 
may  require  transportation  of  stu- 
dents if  deemed  necessary  to  effective- 
ly remove  the  vestiges  of  purposeful 
segregation.' ' 

This  formidable  legal  apparatus  led 
us  "out  of  the  darkness  and  into  the 
light,"  implementing  our  national  will 
to  be  a  single  society.  But  Ronald 
Reagan  has  stopped  the  clock— and  re- 
versed it.  Effective  implementation  of 
these  laws  and  legal  precedents— re- 
spected by  Democratic  and  Republican 
Presidents  and  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court— has  vanished  under  Reagan 
and  his  Civil  Rights  Division. 

The  Civil  Rights  Division  has  played 
an  historic  and  invaluable  role  in  en- 
forcing the  laws  which  mandated 
public  school  desegregation.  But  this 
has  changed  under  the  Reagan  Admin- 
'istration.  On  Reagan's  marching 
orders,  the  current  Division  has  gone 
from  advocate  to  critic  of  effective 
civil  rights  enforcement.  For  one.  the 
Division  has  flouted  Brown.  The  very 
essence  of  that  decision  was  that  .sepa- 
rate educational  facilities  will  never  be 
equal.  Although  Brad  Reynolds,  chief 
of  the  Division,  embraces  this  princi- 
ple in  the  abstract,  and  says  the  ad- 
ministration will  "ferret  out  all  unlaw- 
ful racial  .segregation,"  he  believes 
such  a  policy  does  not  require  use  of 
transportation  or  other  effective  reme- 
dies, but  merely  requires  "producfing] 
schools  of  like  quality,  facilities  and 
staffs." '«  However  well  disguised, 
Reynolds  in  effect  has  substituted  the 
constitutional  imperative  of  abolishing 


segregation  for  the  promise  of  merely 
equalizing  resources  in  .segregated  fa- 
cilities. 

For  another  example  of  defective 
civil  rights  policy,  let's  look  at  the 
Civil  Rights  Divisions  approach  to 
title  VI— the  most  important  desegre- 
gation weapon.  Owing  greatly  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Justice  Department,  this 
title  may  well  have  been  emasculat- 
ed." With  great  aplomb,  the  Depart- 
ment urged  the  Supreme  Court  (and  it 
agreed),  in  the  recent  case  of  Grove 
City  College,  to  take  the  teeth  out  of 
the  most  important  law  governing  sex 
discrimination  in  education  and,  by 
implication,  three  other  civil  rights 
statutes,  of  which  title  VI  is  one. 

These  affected  statutes,  presently 
worded  to  prohibit  discrimination  in 
any  education  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance, " 
were  intended  to  ensure  that  Federal 
money  would  not  end  up  subsidizing 
an  institution  that  practiced  discrimi- 
nation. But  the  new  view  championed 
by  Justice  allowed  that  only  the  par- 
ticular program  or  activity  receiving 
the  funds  had  to  obey  the  law.  and  not 
the  institution.  This  "compartmentali- 
zation"  of  discrimination  will  inevita- 
bly result  in  making  most  cases  of  bias 
simply  unreachable  by  Federal  law. 

The  Justice  Department  disguised 
its  motive  with  the  flimsy  and  disin- 
genuous excuse  that  a  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  statutes  prevented 
Federal  Government  "bureaucratic 
overkill.  "  '"  To  me,  protection  of  con- 
stitutional rights  stands  much  taller 
than  an  interest  in  bureaucratic  con- 
.venience.  I  am  certainly  not  alone  in 
this  view,  for  Congress  is  presently 
considering  legislation  to  overrule 
these  results.  The  legislation  has  enor- 
mous support  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  even  though  nearly  half  of 
the  cosponsors  in  the  Senate  are  Re- 
publican. Brad  Reynolds  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  is  firmly  against  the 
bill  and  President  Reagan  has  refused 
to  throw  the  important  weight  of  his 
office  behind  it. 

Litigation  activity  under  Brown  or 
title  VI— one  barometer  of  the  Depart- 
ment's enforcement  commitment— has 
seriously  slowed.  It  took  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  3  years  to  initiate  its 
first  elementary  and  secondary  school 
desegregation  suit.  After  3'/2  years,  the 
Department  has  filed  only  two  such 
cases. '«  Although  there  are  still  a  few 
months  left  in  President  Reagan's 
term,  it  is  highly  unlikely  his  Justice 
Department  will  come  close  to  match- 
ing the  previous  Department's  record 
of  initiating  nine  suits  -"  by  the  end  of 
its  4  years. 

Justice  has  disregarded  its  enforce- 
ment duty  even  with  cases  it  inherited 
from  prior  administrations.  A  Tulsa, 
OK,  school  system  was  already  under 
a  desegregation  order,  and  the  schools' 
counsel     sought     in     1982     a     fairly 
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common  agreement  from  Justice, 
whereby  the  schools  would  actively 
continue  their  desegregation  plan  for 
3  more  years,  followed  by  dismis.sal  of 
the  suit.  Reynolds  responded  by  in 
structing  his  line  attorney:  Let's  be  a 
little  bold  and  go  for  dismi.ssal  -'  De- 
fense counsel,  who  well  could  have 
been  gleeful  at  such  a  reaction,  m  fact 
thought  Justice  was  retreatmg  from 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  As  a 
result  of  Reynolds"  withdrawal.  Justice 
no  longer  required  yearly  reports  for  3 
years  in  order  to  monitor  the  schools' 
progress.  That's  what  you  fall  over- 
zealous  unenforcement. 

As  for  the  judicial  precedents  so 
heavily  relied  upon  in  litigatmg  educa- 
tion cases,  this  Department  has  struck 
a  new  theme:  Make  them  harder  to 
win.  The  Supreme  Court,  as  recently 
as  last  year,  affirmed  the  authority  of 
Federal  agencies  involved  with  title 
VI.  to  enforce  regulations  providing 
that  a  prima  facie  violation  of  the  title 
is  established  if  disproportionate 
effect  is  shown,  regardless  of  intent. - 
The  Department  refu.sed  to  file  a  brief 
in  the  case.  Reynolds'  explanation  for 
the  Departments  silence— that  there 
were  conflicting  views  among  the  af- 
fected Federal  agencies  "-'—is  a  sub- 
terfuge. All  affected  Government 
agencies  use  regulations  which  are 
based  on  an  effects  standard  -^  Only 
because  of  Reynolds'  strong  opposition 
to  the  standard,  was  there  any  con- 
flict." Although  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's own  regulation-'  also  calls  for 
this  le.ss  burdensome  effects  lest. 
Reynolds  will  not  allow  his  legal  staff 
to  use  it. 

More  significantly,  in  1981  Reynolds 
announced  -"  a  dramatic  break  from 
legal  precedent— respected  by  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Administra- 
tiorvs— that  once  it  is  proven  that  dis- 
criminatory intent  has  produced  racial 
isolation  in  one  part  of  a  .school 
system,  the  burden  shifts  to  the  school 
officials  to  show  that  the  rest  of  the 
school  system  is  not  discriminatory. 

In  rejecting  this  well-settled  eviden 
tiary  principle, "  as  the  Court  termed 
it.  Reynolds  forced  on  his  legal  staff 
the  heavy  task  of  providing  violations 
"school  by  school."  As  a  deliberate 
consequence,  in  the  future  the  pace 
and  reach  of  desegregation  efforts  in- 
evitably will  be  reduced.  One  Civil 
Rights  Division  attorney,  troubled  by 
the  radical  change,  sent  a  confidential 
memo  to  Attorney  General  Smith, 
stating:  Under  this  standard  *  *  *  our 
relief  will  by  design  seek  a  remedy 
drawn  more  narrowly  than  we  are.  as  a 
matter  of  law,  entitled  to  seek  *  '  ' 
This  may  be  the  basis  for  some  criti- 
cism of  our  enforcement  record."  ^'  As 
Brad  Reynolds  must  know  from  his 
days  in  private  practice,  if  an  attorney 
deliberately  threw  away  a  legal  pre 
sumption  this  vital  to  a  client  there 
would   be   grounds   for  a  malpractice 


charge.      Our      Justice      Department 
should  not  border  on  the  incompetent. 

Reagan's  Justice  Department  has 
also  disregarded  judicial  precedents  on 
busing.  While  it  dismisses  this  line  of 
ca.ses  as  radical  and  wrong,  let  us  re- 
member thai  the  flagship  opinion  was 
written  by  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  a 
Nixon  appointee  and.  I  might  add.  a 
conservative.-"  Nevertheless,  the  De 
partmenl  will  not  support  a  busing 
order  of  a  Federal  court.  Although  I 
have  actively  oppo.sed.  in  the  so-called 
Eagleton-Biden  amendment.-'  a  Fed 
eral  agency  going  outside  the  judicial 
proce.ss  and  using  its  fund  cut-off 
power— ab.sent  any  judicial  finding  of 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution  — to 
compel  busing.  I  have  consistently 
supported  the  Supreme  Court  s  .se\eral 
crucial  decisions  establishing  that  Fed- 
eral courts  may.  on  the  basis  of  their 
detailed  findings,  order  busing. 

The  Department  has  al.so  oppo.sed 
voluntary  integration  programs  that 
contain  a  busing  component  as  one  of 
.several  remedies.  My  State  of  Mi.s.souri 
is  a  case  in  point.  There,  the  Reagan 
Justice  Department  reversed  its  prede 
ce.ssors  position  and  opposed  '"  the  de- 
segregation plan  agreed  to  by  an  un- 
precedented number  of  parties:  black 
students  and  their  parents,  the  St, 
Louis  City  Board  of  Education  and  23 
suburban  school  districts.  This  plan, 
later  approved  by  the  district  court 
and  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals." included  voluntary  reassign- 
ment of  black  and  white  students.  Jus- 
tice told  the  eighth  circuit  last  year 
that  it  would  not  endor.se  the  .settle 
ment  agreement.  Apparently  it  object- 
ed to  the  agreement"s  inclusion  of  an 
enforcement  mechanism  if  the  staled 
objectives  were  not  achieved.  It  makes 
one  wonder  whether  the  Department 
opposes  all  forms  of  effective  .school 
desegregation. 

The  eighth  circuit  it.self  questioned 
the  Justice  Departments  opposition. 
Since  the  Government  had  not  ap 
pealed  the  trial  court  judgment,  the 
court  queried  whether  Justice  could 
be  heard  to  attack  the  judgment, 
either  to  enlarge  their  own  rights,  or 
to  les.sen  the  rights  of  their  adver- 
sary." '- 

Even  mea,sured  by  its  standards,  the 
administration  s  own  voluntary  deseg- 
regation programs  can  be  faulted.  Es- 
.sentially,  it  has  refu.sed  to  provide 
either  the  carrot  or  the  stick  in  ensur- 
ing the  succe.ss  of  the.se  voluntary  ef- 
forts. 

In  the  most  recent  of  two  elementa- 
ry and  .secondary  desegregation  suits 
initiated  by  this  administration,  the 
consent  decree  provided  for  the  volun- 
tary remedy  of  magnet  .schools,  which 
involves  featurinfe  theme  curricula  to 
attract  a  racially  mixed  student  body. 
The  Justice  Department  has  required 
only  that  the  .school  officials  exerci.se 
"good  failh"  in  achieving  a  unitary 
school  system."  There  is  no  enforce- 


ment mechanism:  no  yardstick  for 
measuring  progress,  and  no  goal  neces- 
sarily to  be  achieved.  Thus,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Justice  is  serious  about 
making  even  this  modest  desegration 
effort  effective,  which  is  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  required. 

The  other  vital  component  of  suc- 
cessful voluntary  desegregation  efforts 
is  money— the  "carrot,  "  creating  incen- 
tive for  .school  districts  to  implement 
their  own  desegregation  plans.  This 
administration  has  consistently  op- 
po.sed Federal  funding  of  local  deseg- 
regation efforts,  even  though  the  task 
of  remedying  constitutional  violations 
creates  a  fairly  compelling  case  for 
Federal  involvement.  A  Federal  pro- 
gram was  begun  back  in  1972  ■'*  to 
fund  voluntary  and  mandatory  deseg- 
regation efforts,  and  worked  well.  But 
the  program  became  an  immediate 
casualty  of  Reagan's  budget  cutting  in 
1981.  Therefore,  Senator  Moynihan 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation  in 
this  Congress  to  establish  a  relatively 
inexpensive  fund  for  school  districts. ' 
Not  surprisingly,  the  administration 
opposes  even  this  modest  effort. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Most  fundamental  to  our  way  of  life 
is  the  right  to  choo.se  our  leaders. 
Thai  is  what  makes  us  different  from 
most  other  countries  in  the  world.  The 
15th  amendment,  ratified  in  1870.  was 
supposed  to  ensure  that  this  right  was 
freely  exercised  by  blacks.  But  nearly 
a  century  later,  it  was  clear  that  this 
was  not  the  case.  In  1964.  only  about 
7.5  percent  of  the  southerners  regis- 
ter»"d  to  vote  were  black,  although 
blacks  constituted  20  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population."^ 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
became  the  vehicle  for  putting  the  in- 
struments of  democracy  into  the 
hands  of  all.  At  the  time,  many  felt 
that  voting  was  the  key,  from  which 
all  other  incidents  of  full  participation 
in  .society  would  flow.  Some  19  years 
later,  it  is  today  unquestionably  con- 
sidered the  brightest  star  in  the  con- 
stellation of  civil  rights  statutes.  I  was 
astonished  the  administration  .sought 
to  gut  the  act  when  it  came  before 
Congress  for  extension  in  1982. 

The  act  contained  a  powerful  array 
of  weapons  against  the  ingenious 
means  that  had  been  devised  to  deny 
access  to  the  ballot  box.  It  provided 
for  blacks  to  be  registered  by  Federal 
officials  if  Slate  officials  refused  to 
register  them;  ensured  that  tho.se  reg- 
istered would  not  be  prohibited  from 
voting;  and  eliminated  literacy  and 
good  character  tests,  and  educational 
requirements  as  criteria  for  voter  eligi- 
bility. Of  utmost  importance  was  a 
provision— often  called  the  heart  of 
the  act- requiring  that  States  with  a 
history  of  using  their  laws  to  discrimi- 
nate against  blacks  must  obtain  clear- 
ance from  the  Justice  Department  for 
any  changes  in  their  election  laws.  In 


cases  where  Justice  brought  suit  under 
the  act,  violations  could  be  proven  by 
showing  that  the  laws  had  discrimina- 
tory effects,  regardless  of  their  intent. 

On  the  advice  of  Attorney  General 
Smith.  Reagan  fought  against  the 
strongest  features  of  the  bill.  The 
President  proposed  to  restrict  the 
scope  of  the  preclearance  section  by 
allowing  States  to  more  easily  "bail- 
out" of  the  procedure.^"  and  insisted 
that  violations  of  the  act  must  be 
proven  by  showing  their  intenf  was 
discriminatory.^"  The  House  bill,  pro- 
viding for  extension  of  the  act,  ex- 
pressly included  a  less  burdensome  dis- 
criminatory results  test.  If  Reagan's 
stringent  intent  standard  had  pre- 
vailed, many  unfair  voting  law  cases 
simply  could  not  be  brought  because 
satisfying  that  level  of  proof  would  be 
next  to  impos.sible.  To  the  bitter  end, 
Reagan  had  Brad  Reynolds  pushing 
for  intent.  Reagan  knew  full  well  he 
was  cutting  very  close  to  the  nerve  in 
insisting  on  these  changes. 

The  President  ultimately  approved 
the  act's  extension,  but  only  after 
fighting  it  for  more  than  a  year.  When 
he  did  sign  the  extension  bill  into 
law— without  his  debilitating  amend- 
ments—he had  the  audacity  to  em- 
brace the  act  as  if  it  were  his  own  cre- 
ation, calling  it  "the  crown  jewel  of 
American  liberties."-'* 

Public  and  congressional  interest  in 
securing  the  acts  extension  was  not 
for  casual  reasons.  Just  one  measure 
of  the  acts  success  is  the  fact  that  the 
percentaige  of  black  voters  registered 
to  vote  in  Mississippi  increased  from 
6.7  percent  in  1964  to  67.4  percent  in 
1976. *"  In  all.  black  regi.stration  in  the 
Southern  States  covered  by  the  act 
since  1965  has  doubled  and  in  some 
districts  increased  tenfold.*' 

Some  people  argued  that  the  act  was 
the  victim  of  its  own  success— that  it 
was  no  longer  needed.  Out  of  35,000 
changes  in  voting  procedures  submit- 
ted for  preclearance  since  1965,  815 
were  found  objectionable,  and  over 
half— or  roughly  66  percent— of  them 
occurred  since  1975.*-  In  Mississippi 
alone,  there  were  as  many  preclear- 
ance violations  entered  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  since  1965  as  there  were 
in  the  previous  10  years.*'  We  need 
the  act. 

The  Justice  Department  not  only  de- 
nounced the  acts  central  features,  but 
has  refused  effectively  to  enforce  the 
act.  For  the  first  time  since  the  acts 
original  passage.  Federal  district 
courts  have  struck  down  State  election 
plans  that  have  been  approved  by  Jus- 
tice.** 

One  ctse  involved  North  Carolina;*^ 
another  concerned  Louisiana.**  In  the 
latter  case,  that  State  obtained  clear- 
ance from  Justice  for  a  congressional 
district  realignment  plan,  despite  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  it  was  discrimi- 
natory. It  took  private  plaintiffs  to 
persuade  a  Federal  court  that  the  plan 


should  not  have  been  approved.  Thus 
it  appears  that,  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  Congress,  the  Department  had  not 
required  the  State  to  demonstrate 
that  its  voting  plan  conformed  to  the 
act.*' 

In  a  very  important  case  before  a 
South  Carolina  District  Court,*"  Jus- 
tice abandoned  the  litigation,  even 
though  its  involvement  would  have 
made  a  vast  difference.  There,  black 
voters  alleged  that  a  statute  (providing 
for  a  discriminatory  at-large  election 
system)  had  failed  to  obtain  necessary 
preclearance  from  Justice  in  1971.  The 
Department  had  prepared  a  brief. 
vouching  for  the  plaintiffs.  Just  before 
the  case  was  heard,  Brad  Reynolds 
pulled  the  brief  which  was  poised  for 
filing,  because  of  Senator  Strom 
Thurmonds  last  minute  political 
intervention.*"  The  Court  ruled 
against  the  plaintiffs.  The  Depart- 
ment's brief  well  could  have  tipped  the 
scale,  becau.se  its  view  in  voting  rights 
cases  is  taken  to  be  so  determinative. 
Fortunately,  when  the  case  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  this  year,  it  was 
reversed.'"  Even  though  Justice  sup- 
ported reversal,  the  matter  could  have 
been  .settled  long  ago— and  the  affect- 
ed country  could  have  had  elections 
under  fair  procedures  in  1982— if  Ju.s- 
tice  originally  had  taken  its  responsi- 
bility .seriously. 

Reagan's  Justice  Department  has 
also  delayed  compelling  fair  election 
law^  changes  long  enough  to  prompt 
private  counsel  to  do  the  Depart- 
ments work.  Last  year,  line  attorneys 
in  the  Divisions  voting  rights  .section 
recommended  to  Reynolds  that  law- 
.suits  be  filed  concerning  10  election 
law  changes  in  Mississippi.  After  sub- 
stantial delay,  Reynolds  finally  an- 
nounced that  suits  would  not  be  filed. 
on  the  ground  that  local  counsel 
would  handle  them.-''  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  clearly  places  this  responsi- 
bility on  the  Department,  instead  of 
those  lea-st  able  to  bear  the  cost  of  liti- 
gation. 

•  a  •  •  • 

Employment  is  another  area  of  the 
Department's  responsibility.  Although 
much  of  the  activity  lies  with  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission which  has  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion to  sue  private  employers,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  tried  to  back- 
slide in  its  more  narrow  responsibility 
of  overseeing  public  .sector  employ- 
ment. In  at  least  two  instances  it  has 
urged  the  Supreme  Court  to  adopt  po- 
sitions which  would  de-fang  important 
weapons  u.sed  to  fight  job  bias. 

One  case,  decided  by  the  Court  in 
1982,  involved  the  standard  of  proof 
necessary  to  show  that  non-job-related 
tests  were  discriminatory.^-  Justice 
filed  a  brief,  arguing  again.st  its  own 
policy  since  1966,  that  a  prima  facie 
case  of  discrimination  must  be  estab- 
lished by  the  more  burdensome  intent 
standards.  ■''   The   Court   rejected   the 


Departments  argument:  "A  non-job- 
related  test  that  has  a  disparate  racial 
impact,  and  is  used  to  limit'  or  'cla.ssi- 
fy'  employees,  is  used  to  discriminate' 
•  *  *  whether  or  not  it  was  designed 
or     intended'     to     have     this     effect 

In  another  case,  decided  by  the 
Court  in  1983,  '  Justice  filed  a  brief 
urging  new  rules  in  job  bias  ca.ses  in 
general,  that  would  impo.se  a  substan- 
tially heavier  burden  on  plaintiffs  in 
establishing  a  prima  facie  case  of  dis- 
crimination.''^' Writing  for  the  Court, 
Justice  Rehnquist  criticized  the  lower 
court  (which  Justice  .sided  with)  for 
.stacking  the  deck  against  the  plain- 
tiffs. 

Reynolds  likes  to  boast  about  the 
large  number  of  job  bias  suits  the  De- 
partment has  filed.  But  when  the  De- 
partment strips  away  the  legal  tools 
important  in  winning  many  of  them, 
sheer  volume  of  litigation  begins  to 
mean  less. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Removal  of  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing holds  more  promi.se  for  perma- 
nently integrating  society  than  nearly 
anything  else.  But  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  difficult  goals  to  achieve.  The 
Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968  elevated  the 
goal  to  an  urgent  national  priority.  In 
spite  of  this  16-year-old  commitment, 
unfair  housing  discrimination  is  still 
widespread.  A  study  commissioned  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  found  that,  in  a 
sample  of  40  metropolitan  areas  na- 
tionwide, the  odds  of  a  black  person 
encountering  discrimination  are  3  out 
of  4  in  the  rental  market  and  1  out  of 
2  in  the  sales  market." 

Since  the  Justice  Department  is  the 
only  Federal  agency  empowered  to 
bring  housing  enforcement  actions,^* 
it  is  essential  that  its  effort  be  a  seri- 
ous one.  This  is  far  from  the  case.  To 
begin  with,  in  1983  Reynolds  personal- 
ly ordered  separation  of  the  housing 
and  education  sections  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division,  obviously  preventing 
his  legal  staff  from  pursuing  a  more 
effective  litigation  strategy.''-'  It  is  in- 
disputable that  there  is  a  strong  corre- 
lation between  housing  discrimination 
and  school  segregation.  Reynolds  in- 
cludes in  his  list  of  achievements  one 
desegregation  case  in  particular  (Yon- 
kers),  because  it  involves  both  of  these 
elements.  But  this  suit  was  brought  by 
the  previous  administration,  and 
Reynolds  has  made  sure  there  wont 
be  any  like  it  during  Reagan's  term. 

Another  .salient  feature  of  this  De- 
partment is  that  the  housing  section 
will  not  pursue  cases  of  exclusionary 
zoning.''"  In  the  past,  these  cases  were 
some  of  the  most  effective  in  eliminat- 
ing housing  bias  on  a  large  scale. 

Last  year  President  Reagan  pretend- 
ed to  get  serious  about  fair  housing,  by 
boldly  proposing  stiff  fines  for  land- 
lords found  violating  the  Fair  Housing 
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Act."'  What  he  omitted  from  his  re- 
marks was  his  opposition  to  bipartisan 
amendments  in  Congress  which  would 
have  pui  teeth  in  the  law  by  appoint- 
ing administrative  judges  to  swiftly 
and  effectively  handle  housing  dis- 
crimination complaints  instead  of  fore 
ing  victims  to  endure  months  and  even 
years  of  delay  in  crowded  Federal 
courts.*- 

But  the  central  controversy  in  the 
Department's  record  has  concerned 
the  evidentiary  showing  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  provide  housing 
discrimination.  Federal  courts  and  the 
Congress  have  said  that  a  violation 
may  be  proven  by  showing  discrimina- 
tory effects,  regardless  of  intent/'  As 
in  other  areas  of  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment, time  has  shown  that  increasing- 
ly sophisticated  discriminatory  tech- 
niques necessitate  reliance  on  the  ef- 
fects test. 

Predictably.  Justice  has  abandoned 
the  more  aggressive  standard.-'  claim 
ing  there  is  no  legal  authority  for  it. 
The  fact  is,  several  of  the  Federal 
Courts  of  Appeal  have  upheld  the 
test.**  in  part  as  a  result  of  the  De- 
partments own  insistence  during  pre 
vious  administrations.  Adopting  this 
tougher  standard  has  hobbled  the 
most  effective  fair  housing  program. 
As  one  Department  attorney  said  to 
Attorney  General  Smith  in  a  confiden- 
tial memo:"** 

1 1  In  some  instance.s  ihal  may  mean  we 
will  not  bring  a  .suit  we  could  olherwisf 
bring:  if  we  can  bring  the  same  suit,  Ihe 
magnified  legal  standard  means  delay  while 
trial  attorneys  continue  investigations  in 
search  of  the  sensitive  and  subtle  factual 
patterns  that  usually  constitute  proof  of  m 
tentional  discrimination. 

The  Department's  housing  litigation 
activity  reveals  how  little  good  work  is 
being  done.  In  past  years,  until  1981. 
some  20  to  32  cases  per  year  were 
filed."  After  3'.:  years,  this  Depart- 
ment has  filed  less  than  10  cases.*' 
and  these  have  tended  to  provide 
relief  for  fewer  victims  and  have  in- 
volved less  significant  legal  issues  than 
in  previous  administrations.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  administration  is  not  more 
aggressive  in  fair  housing  i.ssues.  for 
strenuous  efforts  there  can  most  help 
reduce  the  long-term  necessity  for 
transportation  remedies,  which  it 
abhors. 

«  •  •  •  • 

President  Reagan  frequently  enlists 
support  for  his  initiatives  by  beckon- 
ing Congress  to  consider  America's 
founding  principles,  its  traditional 
values,  and  its  history. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  sources  than 
these  with  which  to  condemn  Rea- 
gan's civil  rights  policies.  There  is  no 
more  ancient  tradition,  no  more  omni 
present  theme  running  through  Amer- 
ican history,  than  man's  unending 
search  for  freedom.  It  began  with  the 
Puritan.s— with  men  like  John  Win- 
throp  who,  in   1630.  led  his  group  of 


believers  to  the  new  world  in  search  of 
religious  freedom.  It  continued  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  in  1775,  when 
scraggly  revolutionary  troops  fired  on 
the  British  to  bring  on  independence, 
with  Sam  A'lam.s  proclaiming:  This  is 
a  glorious  day  for  America!"  Catholics. 
Jews,  Irish.  Italians  and  others,  all 
played  later  roles  in  this  drama  unique 
to  America.  The  question  for  freedom 
and  opportunity  for  black  Americans 
has  been  a  continuation  of  the  dream 
of  man.  that  he  need  not  be  a  hostage 
to  his  past. 

The  Puritans  had  a  definite  mission 
in  America,  embodied  in  a  sermon 
Winthrop  wrote,  from  which  the 
President  is  fond  of  quoting.  It  is  a  tes- 
tament to  Winthrops  hope  that  his 
people  would  live  in  harmony  with  the 
precepts  of  Christian  charily,  .so  that 
they  would  be  a  model-a  City  on  a 
Hill"  — for  all  to  emulate.  His  cardinal 
theme,  may  I  remind  the  President, 
was  that  men  were  inherently  equal 
and  were  bound  together  by  a  common 
fate.  Winthrop  wrote: 

manlft•^t  Ihe  work  of  the  Spirit  .  .  so 
thai  Ihe  rich  and  miMhlv  sliould  nol  eal  up 
the  poor  That   cverv    man  mi>4hl    h;uc 

need  of  Ihe  other,  and  from  lieiicf  ihes 
might  be  all  knit  mure  neailv  together  in 
Ihe  bond  of  brotherly  affection:  from  hence 
It  appears  plamls  Ihal  no  man  is  made  more 
honorable  than  another  or  more  wealthy, 
etc  There  are  two  rules  wherebs   we  are 

to  walk  towards  one  another:  Justice  and 
Mercy. 

Like  Winthrop,  1  think  the  unifying 
principle  of  this  land  is  that  we  share 
a  belief  in  the  equal  dignity  of  each 
person  and  that  we  art  bound  togeth- 
er by  a  common  destiny.  This  has 
always  been  Americas  promi.se.  and 
we  must  continue  to  make  good  on  it. 
This  calls  for  perpetual  resolve  to 
ensure  that  the  blessings  of  liberty 
apply  with  equal  force  to  everyone. 
We  will  not  be  content  as  a  .society 
until  we  are  a  single  society.  President 
Kennedy  said  as  much  in  introducing 
the  1964  legislation:  this  nation,  for 
all  its  hopes  and  its  boasts,  will  not  be 
fully  free  until  all  its  citizens  are  free 
•  •  •  this  IS  one  country." 

Enactment  of  our  civil  rights  laws 
did  not  come  easily.  The  1964  act.  for 
instance,  was  ,so  controversial  that  it 
crawled  through  Congress.  The  House 
had  endless  hearings:  there  was  .some 
worry  it  might  not  even  get  past  the 
powerful  Rules  Committee.  The  con- 
servative Senate,  in  the  face  of  doubts, 
filibusters  and  provocations,  debated  it 
exhaustively  for  83  days.  Outside  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  250.000  Americans 
gathered  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
the  summer  of  1963.  to  admonish  Con- 
gress to  let  freedom  ring."  In  the  hot 
Augu.st  sun,  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
spoke  of  a  dream  and  moved  not  only 
the  crowd  but  the  Nation.  When  final 
pas.sage  ultimately  came,  it  was  a  trib- 
ute to  .so  many,  who  had  worked  so 
hard. 


The  .sorrow  and  the  pity  of  it  all,  is 
that  Mr.  Reagan  believes  that  the 
measures  I've  di.scus.sed— which  were 
adopted  by  Congress,  signed  into  law. 
given  broad  interpretation  by  the 
courts,  and  upheld  by  Presidents  of 
both  political  parties— are  merely  op- 
tional. Such  a  posture  has  opened  up  a 
lot  of  wounds  that  had  long  since 
healed.  Hopefully,  the  20-year  anni- 
versary of  the  1964  act  will  provide  the 
occasion  for  us  to  remind  President 
Reagan  and  his  Justice  Department 
that  the  civil  rights  protections  which 
millions  struggled  for-that  give  ex- 
pression to  what  we  are  as  a  country- 
must  be  taken  seriously. 
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U.S.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 
ENDORSE  ITEM  VETO 

Mr.  DIXON,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  the  U,S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
has  formally  endorsed  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  the  President 
with  the  power  to  veto  individual 
items  of  appropriations.  The  action 
took  place  yesterday  in  Philadelphia 
as  part  of  the  organization's  annual 
meeting. 
It  is  particularly  significant  that  the 
'"  Congressional  Quarteriyw<-ekiv  Rrport.  Vol.     Conference   of    Mayors   endorsed   the 

39.  No   15.  al  635  tApril  II.  1981).  ,  -,..        i.     j       * 

♦'  S-ational  Journal  Weekly  Report.  Vol.   13.  No.      item    VetO    nOW,    becaUSe    City    budgets 

and  resources  have  been  under  such 
severe  pressure.  The  mayors,  however, 
are  out  on  the  firing  line,  and  they 
know   that   the   Federal   Government 
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must  maj^  .some  changes  in  the  way  it  eluding  truck  and  rail, 

makes  itx.  spending  decisions  if  it   is  j^i   several   months   the   Tennessee- 

ever    to'  restore    some    semblance    of  xombigbee   Waterway   will   become   a 

fiscal  sanity  to  the  budget.  reality  when  it  opens  more  than  a  year 

The  mayors  recognize  that  ever-in-  ahead  of  schedule  it  will  then  provide 

creasing  deficits  make  it  impossible  for  jow  cost  barge  transportation  to  indus- 

them  to  effectively  address  their  own  try,  agriculture,  and  space  and  defense 

problems.  As  executives  who  have  to  installations,  as  well  as  any  movement 

make  difficult  budget  decisions  every  of  military  equipment  or  supplies  from 

day,   they  also  recognize   that   sound  mid-America  to  any  port  of  the  world, 

budgetmaking  is  impossible  if  they  do  It  will  be  a  vital  element  in  meeting 

not  have  the  necessary  fiscal  tools.  future  energy  needs, 

I  am  convinced  that  the  item  veto  is  The    Tennessee-Tombigbee 
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GOVERNMENT  TRANSPORTA- 

TION SAVINGS  FROM  THE  USE 
OF  TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE 

WATERWAY    BY    FEDERAL    DE- 
PARTMENTS AND  AGENCIES 

Mr,  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  calling  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  an  Executive 
order  requiring  each  Federal  and  de- 
partment agency  engaged  in  material 
transportation,  including  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  Agriculture,  Trans- 
portation. Energy,  State,  and  Interior, 
to  conduct  an  internal  study  of  how- 
use  of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway can  reduce  total  Federal  trans- 
portation expenditures.  This  study 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  present 
inland  water  transportation  uses,  but 
include  all  forms  of  transportation,  in- 


a  reasonable  and  prudent  way  to  pro- 
vide additional  fiscal  discipline  to  a 
Federal  budgetmaking  process  that  is 
clearly  out  of  control.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  action  of  the 
Conference  of  Mayors  very  carefully.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  take  the  advice  of 
the  mayors  and  the  many  other  sup- 
porters of  the  item  veto  around  the 
country,  and  send  an  item  veto  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  the  States  for 
ratification  as  quickly  as  possible. 


PERMANENT  OLYMPICS  SITE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
associate   my.self  with   an   action   the     nois,  Ohio,  Muskingum,  Green,  Ken- 


Water- 
way will  open  up  a  vast  new  area  to 
economic  and  industrial  growth  and 
will  provide  an  extensive  refuge  for 
fish  and  w-ildlife,  as  well  as  numerous 
outdoor  recreational  centers.  Some  23 
States  in  the  Midwest.  North  Central. 
Southern  and  Central  regions  of  the 
country  will  be  affected.  The  water- 
way will  join  12  rivers  and  form  a  key 
link  in  a  16,000  mile  navigable  water- 
way s.vstem,  saving  hundreds  of  ship- 
ping miles,  millions  of  dollars,  and 
untold  energy  annually.  River  systems 
that  will  benefit  from  completion  of 
the  Tenn-Tom  include  the  Coosa-Ala- 
bama,  Warrior-Tombigbee,  Tennessee, 
Cumberland,    Upper    Mississippi,    Illi- 


Senate  took  yesterday  while  I  was  in 
Illinois.  That  is  the  vote  in  support  of 
the  Bradley  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  should  es- 


from  international  politics. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  of  life  that 
the  Olympics  have  become  another 
victim  of  international  power  politics. 
I  hope  that  the  IOC  has  learned  the 


cert  drniet  434  US,  1025  '  1978) 

"US  Civil  Rights  Commi.s,sion.  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Cotnmitinrnls.  An  Assessment  nl  Enforce- 
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Catholic  unuersity  Law  School  (May  23, 1984),  manent     Olympics    Site    which     will 

remove  location  as  an  issue  in  nations 
^~"^"'~^~  participation  in  the  games.  It  is  high 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  time  we  paid  the  dedicated  Olympic    ous  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   There  athletes  around  the  world  the  tribute     Federal    Government    should    be    re- 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac-  of  trying  to  return  the  Olympics  from    quired--and^  7TJ''t^H..oLfjrnf''"ht' 
tion  of  routine  morning  business.  politics  to  sports,  -"       *"'"    ♦"   ♦"  -^   •>  '""  ^""^ 


tucky,  Monongahela,  Kanawhat,  and 
Allegheny  Rivers. 

Mr,  President,  our  funding  of  the 
Tenn-Tom  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  has  been  a  wise  invest- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  has  a 
$1.8  billion  investment.  State  and  local 
governments  have  spent  millions  more 
for  relocation  and  construction  of 
pons,  industrial  terminals,  roads, 
bridges,  pipelines,  docks,  and  piers. 

This  investment  by  the  American 
people,  this  monument  of  American 
engineering,  must  not  be  ignored  by  a 
deficit-ridden  Federal  Government 
groping  for  ways  to  save  money.  We 
are  approaching  a  new  era  in  transpor- 
tation in  the  United  States, 

Transportation  planners  in  the  vari- 


directive— to   take   advantage   of   this 
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new  transportation  link.  We  must  not 
allow  the  economic  benefits  of  this  wa- 
terway to  be  lost  due  to  the  inertia  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy -that  tenden- 
cy to  resist  beneficial  and  cost  savm^s 
change. 

To  illustrate  the  potential  savings. 
shipping  costs  on  the  Tenn-Tom  will 
be  9.3  mills  per  ton-mile  compared  to 
26.3  mills  per  ton-mile  for  the  next 
cheapest  form  of  transportation— a 
cost  difference  of  almost  200  percent. 

The  Tenn-Tom  will  al.so  provide  a 
distance  .savings  of  up  to  800  miles 
from  America's  heartland  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  in  both  southbound  and 
northbound  traffic. 

Wernher  von  Braun,  the  great 
rocket  scientist  and  developer  of  the 
Saturn  booster,  .said  that  man  s  first 
step  on  the  Moon  would  have  been  12 
days  earlier  if  the  Tennessee-Tombig 
bee  Waterway  had  been  operational. 
The  massive  Saturn  rocket,  construct- 
ed in  Huntsville.  was  sent  by  water  up 
the  Tennessee,  down  the  Ohio,  then 
via  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  transportation  of  the 
Saturn  rocket  would  have  been  12 
days  shorter  had  it  gone  down 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
through  the  Port  of  Mobile  into  the 
gulf. 

The  advantages  in  shipping  of 
northlxjund  freights  should  be  par 
ticularly  studied.  To  push  barges  up 
the  Mississippi  River  requires  vast 
amounts  of  energy  to  fight  the  brisk 
downstream  current. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way has  t)een  designed  as  a  slack  water 
route  with  little  or  no  currents  to 
fight.  When  the  waterway  reaches  the 
Tennessee  River,  that  river  flows 
northward— one  of  the  very  few  U.S. 
rivers  to  flow  in  that  direction-until 
it  joins  the  Ohio  River.  The  economic 
advantages  for  northbound  traffic  will 
be  significant. 

While  President  Richard  Nixon  pre- 
sided over  the  Tenn-Tom  ground- 
breaking, many  of  his  predecessors- 
including  President  George  Washing- 
ton—have gone  on  record  as  being  in 
favor  of  a  waterway  between  these  two 
rivers. 

Early  American  settlers  recognized 
the  advantages  of  the  shortcut  and  ap- 
proached Congress  in  1810  with  a  pro- 
posal to  connect  the  Tennessee  and 
Tombigbee  Rivers. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  first 
surveyed  the  project  in  1827,  but  it 
was  more  than  100  years  later,  in  1938. 
before  the  waterway  was  considered 
economically  feasible.  Congre.ss  for 
mally  authorized  the  project  in  1946— 
but  failed  to  provide  any  construction 
funds. 

President   Nixoh   included  a  recom 
mendation  of  $1  million  for  construc- 
tion in  his  1971  budget  and  the  start 
of  construction  was  officially  dedicat 
ed  at  the  Port  of  Mobile  on  May  25. 
1971.    Construction    finally    began    in 


December  1972.  starting  with  the 
Gainesville  Lock  and  Dam  at  the 
.southern  end  of  the  waterway. 

I  rail  on  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  to  i.ssue  an  Executive  ord«r  re- 
quiring that  each  agency  and  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government 
which  engages  in  the  transportation  of 
material,  supplies  or  goods  to  institute 
a  study  on  .savings  that  can  be  imple- 
mented by  using  the  Tennes.see-Tom- 
bigbee  Waterway  when  it  opens  n»  xt 
year. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
have  written  to  Secretary  of  Defease 
Weinberger  which  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent     to    appear     in     full     in     the 

RfcCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

COMMITTEK  ON  CoMMKKl  t.  SciFNCt. 

AND  TKANSPOHTATION. 

WashiiKjlon.  DC  Jutir  1<).  l'.lH4. 
Hon   Caspar  W  WKiNBERr.KK. 
The  Pintaqnn. 
Wn-shinQloii,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Secrktary  A.s  I  am  ^-iirc  you 
know  in  Ics.s  llian  a  ytar  i  tif  Tinncs.sii 
Tombinbi'f  Walirviay  will  be  complc'rcl.  I 
rirommi'iid  that  you  inilialc  a  suidy  wnhm 
I  hi'  Depart  nicnl  of  Defi'n.sr  and  lach 
aKency  and  division  ttirnof.  including  tin- 
Army.  Air  Force.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
r)n  I  lie  transport  at  ion  sa\inn.-<  that  ran  he 
reali/.ed  by  the  Department  throutili  the  iisi 
of  this  waterway  The  sHid\  should  not  be 
limited  to  present  inland  water  transport  a 
lion,  but  all  forms  of  Iransportalion.  inehid 
inu  rail  and  Irurk 

When  romplited,  ttie  Tenil  Tom  will  pro 
vide  low  tost  barm-  transportation  lo  indu.s 
try.  aKnrulture  and  spare  ;ind  defensi'   in 
stallalions.  as  well  as  anv  movement  of  mill 
tary  equipment  or  .siipplie.s  from  mid  Amer 
ira  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Some  23  stales 
in    the    Midwest.    North    Central.   Southern 
and  Central  rev:ions  of  the  (duntry  will  be 
afferled    The  waterway   will   join    12   rners 
and  form  a  ke\  link  m  a  16.000  mile  na\  i^a 
ble    waterway    s\stem.    savmj;    hundreds   of 
miles,  millions  ol  dollars  and  untold  energy 
annually     liner   systems    ihat    will    benefit 
from  romplelion  of  the  Tenn-Tom   inrlude 
the      Alabama  Coosa.      WarriorTombmbee, 
Tennessee.  Cumberland.   Upper  Mississippi. 
Illinois.    Ohio.     Muskinmim.    Green,     Ken 
lucky.    Monunnahela.    Kanawhat    and    Alli 
«heny  Ruers. 

The  Federal  Goyernment  and  numirous 
slate  and  local  governments  have  made  a 
wise  and  substantial  investment  in  the 
Tenn  Tom.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested by  state  and  local  ^'overt1menls  for 
relocation  and  conslrurtion  of  port  iiidu.s 
trial  developments,  roads,  bridges,  pipelines, 
dorks,  and  piers.  I  bejieve  the  Department 
of  Defense  must  take  adyanlaur  of  this  new 
transportation  link 

To  illustrate  the  potential  in  savings,  stiip 
pmK  costs  on  the  Tenn  Tom  will  be  9  3  mills 
per  ton  mile  rompared  to  26.3  nulls  per  ton 
mile  for  I  lie  next  cheapest  form  of  Iranspor 
tation  a  rost  difference  of  almost  200  per- 
cent more  The  Tenn  Tom  provides  a  dis- 
tance .savings  of  up  to  800  mili's  from  Ameri- 
ca s  heartland  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  both 
on  southbound  and  northbound  traffic. 

The  advantage  in  shipping  of  northbound 
freights  should  be  emphasized.  To  push 
barges  up  the  Mi.ssi.s.sippi  River  requires 
larKc  expenditures  of  energy   to   fiMht    the 


brisk  downstream  currenl.  The  Tennr.s,sec- 
TombiMbee  WatiTway  has  been  designed  as 
a  slack  water  route  with  no  currents  lo 
li^'hi.  When  I  lie  Waterway  reaches  the  Ten- 
ne.s.ser  River,  that  river  flows  northward- 
om-  of  the  very  few  V.S.  rivers  lo  flow  in 
that  direction  unlil  it  joins  the  Ohio  River. 
The  ecotiomic  advantages  for  northbound 
iraflicwill  be  siMnificant. 

Recently.  I  wrote  to  you  protesting  a  deri- 
sion b\  the  Military  Traffic  ManaKement 
Command  to  discontinue  Mobile  shipments 
of  c:uk!o  bound  for  U.S.  troops  In  the  Far 
Fast  and.  instead,  test  the  consolidation  of 
all  shippim;  to  the  Far  Ea.st  through 
Cliarleston.  South  Carolina.  This  study,  due 
by  the  end  of  I  fie  year,  fails  to  lake  into 
consideration  the  opening  of  the  Tenn-Tom. 
Tlii.s  ill  timed  lest  only  emphasizes  the  need 
lor  a  study  within  DOD  on  the  impact  of 
the  Tenn-Tom  on  the  Iransportalion  of  its 
material 

At  a  timi  wlieii  we  are  trying  to  find  ways 
lo  (lit  Federal  spending,  the  Tenn-Tom 
offers  great  promise  lor  transportation  .sav- 
ings lo  the  government.  I  urge  you  to  insti- 
tute as  soon  as  possible  a  study  on  the  trans- 
portation .savings  your  department  and  all 
agencies  iherof  ran  realize  when  the  Tenn- 
Tom  opens  nt  xt  spring. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

HowEi.1,  Hun  IN. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  LEAHY 
ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICIES 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Congrks- 
sioNAi.  RtroRD  today  an  excellent 
speech  recently  delivered  by  my  col- 
leat-'iie  from  Vermont.  Senator  Leahy. 

While  I  may  not  agree  with  him  on 
t'very  I.ssue.  the  Senator's  work  on  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  responsible  for 
the  budget  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  been  exemplary. 
He  has  done  a  real  public  service  in  fo- 
cusing the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  on  the  impact  of  the  admin- 
istration's budget  on  environmental 
law  enforcement.  In  these  remarks,  he 
reviews  the  environmental  policies  of 
the  la.st  3  years.  I  commend  him  for 
his  tireless  efforts  to  provide  adequate 
funding  for  the  implementation  of  our 
environmental  laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent that  the  addrt\ss  b?  printed  in  the 
Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Sfkech  by  Senator  Patrick  Leahy 

I  ve  had  one  of  those  special  Vermont 
days.  First.  I  rode  tlie  old  Vermont  Histori- 
cal Railroad  and  .saw  the  majesty  of  the 
land  a  beauty  that   first  attracted  our 

anrestors  years  ago.  Now.  it's  a  real  plea.sure 
to  be  here  with  you  on  the  20th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Aiken  R.  C  and  D.  'Vou  are 
the  folks  who  are  working  to  keep  Vermont 
beautiful  and  productive,  and  I'm  glad  that 
we  tiave  had  some  lime  lo  chat. 

This  evening  1  want  to  lake  a  few  minutes 
to  talk  with  you  about  an  issue  which  is  crit- 
ical lo  our  nation  and  the  communilies  in 


which  you  live— that  issue  Is  environmental 
protection. 

Our  deep  feeling  for  the  land  has  always 
been  at  the  heart  of  how  we  identify  our- 
selves a.s  Americans. 

We  are  rightfully  proud  of  our  land,  our 
history,  our  ideals. 

As  Vermonters.  we.  especially,  have  much 
to  be  proud  of  .  .  .  and  grateful  for  .  .  .  the 
broad  waters  of  Lake  Champlain.  the  clear 
morning  air  from  atop  Mount  Mansfield, 
the  splendor  of  Queechee  Falls,  the  Con- 
necticut River,  which  the  Indians  named 
■the  smile  of  God," 

Americts  unparalleled  natural  beauty  has 
been  a  guiding  force  in  the  nation's  develop- 
ment and  culture  since  the  founding  of  the 
Republic.  These  resources  arc  not  just 
America's  past -they  are  our  present  and 
our  future. 

This  evening,  rather  than  speaking  on  any 
particular  environmental  issue.  I  would  like 
to  pose  ?  broader  question:  ■How  much  are 
we  prepared  I o  do  to  protect  our  natural  en- 
vironment? " 

This  year  we  are  standing  at  a  crossroads 
in  the  nation's  environmental  history. 

To  understand  which  road  to  lake,  we 
must  look  at  the  political  map  of  the  last 
decade.  We  must  understand  which  roads 
are  dead  ends  We  must  understand  the  con- 
sequences of  pulling  on  the  brakes  and 
standing  still.  And— we  must  know  what  it 
takes  lo  move  forward. 

Since  1980.  our  national  Administration 
has  charted  a  major  retrt-at  from  the  envi- 
ronmenttl  ronsensus  built  in  the  1970's. 

It  launched  this  retreat  because  it  badly 
msiread  the  meaning  of  the  1980  Presiden- 
tial election.  During  the  campaign,  candi- 
date Reagan  repeatedly  attacked  environ- 
mental laws  and  environmental  institutions. 
H'  ridiculed  our  clean  air  laws.  He  attacked 
our  environmtntal  institutions  by  charging 
that  if  the  EPA  people  had  Iheir  way.  we 
would  all  live  in  rabbit  holes  or  bird  nests. ' 
Indeed  his  entire  campaign  was  fueled  by 
resentment  to  governmental  interference; 
and  he  appointed  officials  who  shared  his 
views. 

But.  as  one  wise  man  has  said,  •resent- 
ment is  an  effective  spur,  but  a  deceptive 
rein.  '  It  ran  elect  a  President,  but  it  cannot 
be  the  basis  for  governing  the  nalior,. 

The  Reagan  Admini.stralion  badly  misread 
tlie  resentment  of  how  our  environmental 
laws  were  being  administered  as  a  mandate 
to  decimate  them. 

Thus,  instead  of  streamlining  the  adminis- 
tration ol  the  existing  laws,  it  proposed 
massive  change  in  those  laws.  Mr.  Watt  and 
Mrs.  Gorsuch,  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  President.  propo.sed  wholesale  changes 
in  clean  water,  clean  air.  and  hazardous 
waste  laws. 

Where  they  could  not  change  the  laws 
outright,  they  tried  lo  cripple  enforcement 
of  lho.se  laws  by  cutting  their  budgets  in 
half. 

I  am  glad  I  can  report  to  you  today  that 
they  failf-d.  They  failed,  first,  because  those 
who  would  exploit,  rather  than  preserve, 
are  outside  the  mainstream  of  American  so- 
ciety. But  they  also  failed  l)ecause  protect- 
ing our  environmental  resources  is  not  just 
good  policy,  it  is  a  moral  obligation  we  owe 
the  future.  In  the  words  of  a  great  champi- 
on of  the  environmental  conservation,  and  a 
great  Republican  President.  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt: To  waste,  lo  destroy  our  natural  re- 
sources, lo  skin  and  exhaust  the  land  in- 
stead of  using  it  as  so  to  increase  its  useful- 
ness, will  result  in  undermining,  in  the  days 
of  our  cJiildren.  the  very  prosperity  which 


we  ought  by  right  to  hand  down  to  them 
amplified  and  developed.' 

Now  those  persons  who  symbolized  whole- 
sale retreat  and  repeal  have  been  replaced. 
The  Administration  no  longer  propo.ses 
major  changes  in  the  air.  water  and  hazard- 
ous waste  laws  or  cutting  the  EPA  budget 
by  40  lo  50  percent.  This  Administration  fi- 
nally understands  that  the  route  of  retreat 
is  an  environmental,  political  and  moral 
dead  end. 

If  not  a  retreat,  then  what?  It  is  rlear  that 
the  government,  unable  to  go  back  and 
afraid  to  go  forward,  has  chosen  lo  stand 
still.  It  has  chosen  a  stagnant  environmen- 
tal program. 

Let  me  offer  an  illustration.  Congre.ss  this 
year  is  working  on  ihe  acid  rain,  clean  water 
hazardous  waste,  pesticide  and  superfund 
problems. 

In  not  a  single  in.stance  has  the  Reagan 
Administration  proposed  legislation.  It  has 
not  .said  how'  it  would  control  acid  rain.  No 
new  methods  of  cleaning  up  our  water  have 
been  proposed. 

Now  a  standstill  environmental  policy  is 
like  standing  water.  For  a  short  time  stand- 
ing water  stays  clean,  bui  .soon— it  sours. 

But  the  problem  is  more  serious.  Even 
when  we  do  have  laws  in  place,  the  govern- 
ment has  refu.sed  lo  enforce  them. 

As  Stale's  Attorney  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 
I  have  fought  for  strong  law  enforcement. 
These  laws  protect  us  all.  We  cannot  stand 
still  and  leave  our  environmental  laws  unen- 
forced any  more  than  we  can  fire  our  police 
officers  or  clo.se  our  jails.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example  on  hazardous  waste. 

I  went  to  those  who  actually  implement 
the  environmental  control  programs— the 
slate  environmental  administrators  to  see 
what  they  thought  the  effect  of  the  present 
standstill  budget  would  be  on  their  hazard- 
ous waste  programs. 

In  a  nationwide  survey,  the  managers  of 
the  slate  hazardous  waste  programs  were 
asked.  'How  long  should  it  lake  lo  imple- 
ment the  hazardous  waste  program?  "  They 
estimated  5-7  years. 

They  were  then  asked.  How  long,  with 
the  present  level  of  resources,  would  it  take 
to  put  in  place  Ihe  public  health  protection 
promised  by  the  laws  pa.ssed  in  1980?  They 
answered  16-23  years.  That  is  righl-16-23 
years,  not  months- before  the  regulations 
and  programs  necessary  to  prevent  future 
environmental  disasters  like  Love  Canal  are 
in  place. 

If  the  American  people  understood  that 
the  dry  numbers  in  the  EPA  budget  mean 
that  they  will  have  grandchildren  before 
the  hazardous  waste  program  is  complete. 
they  would  be  outraged.  I  know  I  am. 

I  believe  that  taking  a  generation  to  com- 
plete implementation  of  the  hazardous 
waste  laws  is  completely  unacceptable.  Last 
week  I  wrote  EPA  Administrator  Ruckels- 
haus  asking  him  lo  give  me  the  cost  of  an 
accelerated  program  of  environmental  con- 
trols in  over  eighty  programs.  When  I  gel 
these  estimates.  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  allow  the  Senate  to  vole  on  whether  it 
wants  to  wait  a  generation  lo  enforce  our 
environmental  laws. 

I  asked  the  EPA  lo  prepare  this  informa- 
tion l)ecause  I  believe  it  is  each  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities-mine as  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator—and yours  as  a  citizen,  lo  do  more 
than  criticize.  If  23  years  is  loo  long,  and  I 
believe  it  is  far  loo  long,  we  must  be  willing 
to  support  an  environmental  law  enforce- 
ment budget  that  will  get  the  job  done  now. 
We  must  be  willing  to  oppose  wasteful 
anti-environmental  water  projects,  such  as 


the  Tennes.see  Tombigbee  Canal,  so  that  v.v 
ran  enforce  our  environmental  laws  without 
breaking  the  budget. 

We  must  move  forward. 

We  must  give  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  our  slate  agencies  the 
funds  they  need  to  enforce  our  environmen- 
tal laws.  II  we  do  not  move  forward  lo  con- 
Irol  the  poi.son  in  the  air,  the  water  and  the 
land,  then  we  mortgage  our  future  just  as 
surely  as  the  present  $200  billion  deficits  do. 

We  do  stand  at  an  environmental  rro.ss- 
roads  today.  The  road  of  retreat  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  only  two  ehoices  are 
whether  we  will  stand  .still  or  move  forward. 
I.  for  one.  am  rlear  on  what  we  must  do.  and 
with  your  help,  will  aeromplish. 


WILLIAM  RUCKELSHAUS,  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR. ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  an  individual 
who  is  one  of  the  most  competent, 
educated,  and  able  men  I  have  ever 
worked  with  in  government— Bill 
Ruckelshaus.  I  have  great  respect  and 
admiration  for  this  man.  He  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  restoring  the  integ- 
rity, morality,  and  quality  of  the  work 
product  at  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moments  of 
the  Senate  to  review  some  of  the 
major  accomplishments  of  the  EPA 
during  the  last  year  under  Bill 
Ruckelshaus.  Each  is  a  testament  to 
the  excellent  work  and  leadership  ex- 
hibited not  only  by  Administrator 
Ruckelshaus,  but  also  by  the  fine  and 
much-improved  staff  throughout  the 
Agency. 

First,  the  Administrator  has 
strengthened  public  trust  by  becoming 
more  responsive  to  the  public.  Public 
trust  in  EPA— and  in  the  Government 
in  general— has  improved  because  of 
the  Agency's  commitment  to  explain 
how  decisions  are  made.  Further,  EPA 
is  now  more  .sensitive  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  all  those  affected  by  its  ac- 
tions. 

Second,  morale  at  the  EPA  has  im- 
proved dramatically  as  is  evident  to  all 
of  us  working  with  the  Agency.  There 
is  a  renewed  sense  of  mission.  There  is 
a  reinvigorated  commitment  to  the 
public— a  momentum  to  finish  work 
that  has  languished— an  urge  to 
launch  new  initiatives,  and  a  desire  to 
act  decisively.  Overall,  this  change  has 
resulted  in  improved  performance  and 
a  higher  level  of  work  quality  than  has 
been  seen  at  the  EPA  in  quite  some 
time. 

A  third  major  accomplishment  is  the 
strengthening  of  Agency  management. 
An  improved  planning,  priority-set- 
ting, and  tracking  system  is  now  oper- 
ating throughout  the  Agency.  In- 
creased attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
delegation  of  additional  responsibility 
to  the  States,  and  to  more  effective 
Agency  oversight.  Citizens  can  judge 
EPAs   performance   on   the   basis   of 
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concrete    goals    it    has    accomplished. 
Taxpayers'    money   can    be  spent    far 
more  product i\el.\  m  this  new  environ 
ment. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  accom- 
plishments exemplify  the  unshakable 
commitment  that  Bill  Ruckelshaus 
has  made  to  the  Agency's  primary 
goals:  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment and  public  health.  The  future 
path  of  EPA  has  been  laid.  It  is  a  path 
in  which  we  all  can  have  confidence. 

I  commend  the  President  on  this 
outstanding  nomination  and  his  busi- 
ness colleagues  who  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  leave  his  heavy  responsibil- 
ities at  Weyerhouser. 
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and  significantly  reduce  the  chances 
of  nuclear  war.  After  years  of  neglect 
our  defense  posture  is  once  again 
strong.  All  of  these  programs  and 
many  others  are  important  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  must  be  sustained 
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BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
few  days  ago  on  June  14.  this  Nation 
once  again  marked  Baltic  Freedom 
Day.  On  June  14.  1940  Soviet  armies 
invaded  and  occupied  the  independent 
countries  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. Following  the  Soviet  takeover, 
thousands  of  these  Baltic  peoples  were 
imprisoned,  deported,  persecuted  or 
executed.  Their  religious,  cultural,  and 
historical  heritage  is  still  denigrated. 
Despite  over  40  years  of  systematic 
Soviet  attempts  to  stamp  out  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Baltic  nations,  the  identity 
and  heritages  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  are  still  very  much  alive. 
Dozens  of  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and 
Estonians  have  paid  for  the  nurturing 
of  their  national  identity  with  their 
freedom,  even  their  lives.  At  this  time 
we  pay  honor  to  them,  and  to  all  tho.se 
Lithuanian,  Latvian,  and  Estonian 
Americans  who  work  with  them  to 
ensure  that  the  light  of  Baltic  freedom 
is  not  permanently  extinguished. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn 
ing  business  is  closed. 


The 

the 

p.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
hour  of   12  noon  having  arrived 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  until  2 
today. 

Thereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m..  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
LugarI. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION.  1985 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant   legislative  clerk   read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  iS.  2723).  to  aulhon/.r  appropna 
iion.s  for  the  military  fiinrilon.s  of  the  De- 
part mcni  of  Deft'n.sc  and  to  pn.srribf  per- 
sonnel level.s  for  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
tor  fi.scal  .vear  1985.  to  authon/e  certain 
con.strurtion  at  military  m.stallalion.s  for 
.such  fi.scal  year,  to  aiithnrize  appropriations 
for  tfie  Department  of  Enerny  for  national 
security  prosrams  for  such  fi.scal  >ear.  and 
for  other  purpo.ses. 

The   Senate    resumed   consideration 
of  the  bill. 

WASTE  AND  ABUSE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  chair 
man  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Tower,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Senator  Nunn,  as 
well  as  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  measure 
before  us.  With  this  bill  the  Senator 
from  Texas  illustrates  once  again  the 
dedication,  judgment,  and  leadership 
that  have  marked  his  years  of  honora- 
ble service  in  the  Senate  and  to  his 
country.  Under  his  guidance  and  lead- 
ership the  Nation's  defen.se  has 
become  stronger.  He  will  be  .sorely 
missed  in  this  body. 

During  my  time  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  be  counted 
among  the  staunchest  supporters  of 
our  Nation's  military  readine.ss  and 
weapons  development  programs.  I 
have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  re- 
building and  modernizing  our  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  forces,  replacing  ob- 
solete equipment  and  funding  procure- 
ment and  development  of  needed 
weapon  systems.  In  working  to  revital- 
ize our  Nation's  defen.se,  I  have  sup- 
ported the  development  and  procure- 
ment of  the  Ml  tank  becau.se  I  be 
lieve  its  advanced  systems  and  agility 
will  help  counter  the  Soviet  armored 
forces  for  many  years  to  come.  I  have 
been  a  strong  proponent  of  the  B  1 
bomber  in  order  to  give  the  United 
States  a  survivable,  strategic  bomber 
for  those  years  prior  to  deployment  of 
the  advanced  technology  bomber  and 
after  the  B-52's  u.sefulne.ss  has  ex- 
pired. I  have  advocated  and  supported 
steps  to  strengthen  our  defense  capa- 
bilities in  order  to  enhance  deterrence 


in  order  to  ensure  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty for  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

The  ma.ssive  effort  to  rebuild  our 
Nation  s  defense  is  both  an  ambitious 
and  an  expensive  undertaking,  but  a 
nece.ssary  one.  However,  there  are 
tho.se  that  would  have  us  significantly 
reduce  our  defen.se  efforts  in  order  to 
lower  the  Federal  deficit,  arguing  that 
we  simply  cannot  afford  such  an  ex- 
pensive program.  While  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  we  must  bring  Federal 
spending  under  control  and  reduce  the 
deficit  if  we  are  to  ensure  continued 
economic  growth,  we  can  not  at  this 
particular  period  sacrifice  our  military 
preparedness  and  national  security.  I 
do.  however,  believe  that  a  substantial 
savings  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  be  realized  if  we  ensure  that  our 
dollars  are  wi.sely  spent. 

Given  the  sheer  size  of  our  defense 
program,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
some  degree  of  poor  management  and 
inefficient  procurement  practices  exist 
in  the  Department  of  Defen.se.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  waste  and  abuse 
adds  10  to  20  percent  more  to  military 
costs.  If  this  is  true,  then  millions  and 
millions  of  taxpayers  are  being  wasted 
each  year. 

One  area  where  reform  is  badly 
needed  is  the  procurement  of  spare 
parts.  We  have  all  read  the  horror  sto- 
ries about  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of 
dollars  being  spent  by  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment to  purchase  such  common 
Items  as  Allen  wrenches,  nuts  and  bolts 
and  other  items  easily  and  cheaply 
purcha.sed  in  any  hardware  store. 

This  plague  of  abase,  waste,  and 
fraud  was  not  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  but  by  a  congressional 
committee  under  the  leadership  of  a 
great  Alabama  Congressman,  Bill 
Nichols. 

According  to  Jo.seph  Wright  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  will  .spend 
about  $22  billion  to  purchase  spare 
parts  this  fi.scal  year.  And  in  a  report 
recently  released  by  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, approximately  6  percent  of  the 
$22  billion  can  be  attributed  to  over- 
charges. Furthermore,  the  Grace  Com- 
mission has  reported  that  the  Defense 
Department,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Congre-ss  and  the  leadership  of  the 
President,  could  save  approximately 
$19.5  billion  over  5  years  in  procure- 
ment and  contract  expenses  by  imple- 
menting certain  procurement  and  con- 
tract management  improvements.  In 
fiscal   year   1985,   if  one-third  of  this 


amount  could  be  saved,  that  savings 
alone  would  completely  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  MX,  the  Trident,  and  the 
M-1  tank  in  that  year. 

I  was  pleased  when,  last  summer. 
Secretary  Weinberger  announced  a  10- 
point  program  to  reform  spare  parts 
procurement.  Obviously,  structural  in- 
efficiencies in  the  procurement  proc- 
ess cannot  be  cured  overnight,  but  I 
believe  the  reforms  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  are  a  positive  first  step. 

I  am  also  very  glad  to  see  that  ef- 
forts to  further  streamline  and  correct 
problems  in  the  procurement  system 
have  been  included  in  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  Patterned  to  a  large 
extent  after  a  bill  which  has  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  author- 
ized by  Alabama's  Congressman  Bill 
Nichols,  this  program  is  a  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's procurement  practices  and 
should  save  taxpayers  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  I  believe 
many  of  the  problems  that  currently 
exist  in  the  procurement  process  will 
be  cured  by  these  initiatives.  The 
major  reforms  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee include  requiring  the  Defense 
Department  to  do  the  following: 

Issue  a  regulation  prohibiting  the  alloca- 
tion by  contractors,  in  their  charges  to  the 
DOD.  of  unjustified  overhead  for  spare 
parts  obtained  from  subcontractors; 

Upgrade  its  computer  software  with  im- 
proved graphics  that  would  let  procurement 
officers  see  drawings  of  parts  they  want  to 
order,  and  know  the  buying  histories  of  the 
parts,  to  assure  they  understand  what  they 
would  be  ordering: 

Require  bidders  on  Pentagon  contracts  to 
state  what  technical  data  relative  to  the 
design  and  assembly  of  spare  parts  would  l>e 
provided  to  DOD,  so  the  Pentagon  could 
make  such  data  available  to  other  suppliers, 
to  promote  competition; 

Maintain  (by  law)  a  competition  advocate 
for  each  military  service; 

Publish  procurement  regulations  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  public  comment,  to 
assure  that  proposed  procedures  are  fair 
and  reasonable,  and  that  they  will  promote 
competition. 

The  Senate  bill  also  takes  steps  that 
will  improve  accountability  in  the  De- 
fense Department's  weapons  acquisi- 
tions process  by  leaving  key  procure- 
ment managers  in  place  longer.  The 
Grace  Commission  reported  that  in- 
ventory managers  in  the  private  sector 
hold  their  jobs  on  an  average  of  8 
years.  In  the  different  branches  of  the 
military,  however,  the  average  time 
served  is  only  2  years.  The  short  term 
of  miUtary  procurement  managers 
hampers  continuity  and  stability  that 
would  lead  to  careful  and  deliberate 
administration  of  contracts  and  to 
thorough  inventory  of  warehouses. 

These  changes,  and  other  included 
in  the  bill,  are  all  examples  of  good 
business  sense.  These  measures  and 
those  recommended  by  the  Secretary 


will  go  far  toward  bringing  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  control.  Put- 
ting an  end  to  waste  also  depends  on 
the  individual  worker.  I  would  like  to 
see  programs  established  with  DOD 
that  would  reward  men  and  women  for 
jobs  well  done. 

Mr.  President,  again,  let  me  express 
my  strong  support  for  this  bill  and 
congratulate  the  fine  work  done  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  his  com- 
mittee. I  hope  that  the  proposals  to 
reduce  fraud  and  abuse  included  in 
this  bill  will  ensure  its  approval. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tors are  being  very  cooperative  now 
and  offering  to  introduce  their  amend- 
ments. We  are  trying  to  sequence 
them  in  some  sort  of  order  so  that 
Senators  can  be  reasonably  sure  about 
approximately  what  time  of  the  day 
their  amendments  could  come  up. 

We  are  also  going  to  try  to  work  on 
some  time  agreements  on  the  amend- 
ments in  order  to  finish  our  business 
with  some  degree  of  dispatch  and  we 
so  will  not  have  to  be  in  all  night  to- 
night, I  believe  we  can  finish  the  bill 
tonight  if  Senators  will  be  cooperative 
and  agree  to  time  agreements;  it  might 
be  very,  very  late,  but,  nonetheless,  we 
can  finish  if  we  can  organize  our  busi- 
ness in  an  orderly  way  and  Senators 
can  cooperate  and  agree  to  controlled 
times. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
very  kindly  agreed  to  be  first  up  this 
afternoon  with  an  amendment  that  I 
am  eager  to  hear  him  tell  us  about  and 
that  I  am  going  to  support  vigorously. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3242 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  furnishing  of  food  and 
medical  supplies  to  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan) 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated  by  the  clerk. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    West    Virginia    [Mr. 

Byrd]   proposes  an  amendment   numbered 

3242. 
On   page   128.  between   lines   12  and   13. 

insert  the  following  new  section: 

POLICY  REGARDING  THE  FURNISHING  OF  FOOD 
AND  MEDICAL  SUPPLIES  TO  AFGHANISTAN 

Sec  1019.  (a)  The  Congress  finds— 

( 1 )  that  after  more  than  four  years  of  oc- 
cupations by  the  military  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
Afghanistan  continue  bravely  to  resist  the 
oppression  of  the  Soviet  Union: 

(2)  that  the  current  Soviet  Union  offen- 
sive has  resulted  in  great  suffering  and  de- 
struction in  Afghanistan  and  has  intensified 
the  Soviet  policy  which  targets  civilian  pop- 
ulations; and 

(3)  that  this  'scorched  earth"  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  crops,  food  supplies,  farms. 
hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings  in  Af- 


ghanistan has  been  a  desperate  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  subdue  the 
population  of  that  country  or  to  force  the 
depopulation  of  certain  areas  which  the  oc- 
cupying forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
unable  to  control. 

(b)  It  is,  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  free  world  should  lake  all  ap- 
propriate .steps  to  ensure  thai  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  have  the  nece.s.sary  food  and 
medical  supplies  adequate  to  sustain  ihem- 
.selves  while  they  are  being  ravaged  by  the 
invading  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Over  the  past  several 
days.  I  have  brought  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  reports  of  the  latest 
Soviet  offensive  in  Afghanistan.  This 
assault  on  the  Panjshir  Valley,  north 
of  Kabul,  is  the  largest  military  oper- 
ation in  the  4  years  since  Soviet  troops 
first  entered  Afghanistan. 

Much  of  the  Soviet  firepower  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  civilian  tar- 
gets, including  hospitals.  This  is  part 
of  the  Soviets  "scorched  earth"  policy 
in  Afghanistan,  What  they  cannot 
control,  they  seek  to  destroy.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  country  remains  in 
the  control  of  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters,  so  the  Soviets  are  determined 
to  force  civilians  in  those  areas  to 
abandon  their  homes,  crops,  and  live- 
stock and  join  the  estimated  3  million 
Afghans  who  have  become  refugees 
from  Soviet  atrocities. 

As  a  result  of  these  Soviet  policies, 
the  people  who  remain  in  Afghani- 
stan—the civilians  and  the  brave  free- 
dom fighters— are  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition and  starvation.  In  a  recent 
report  based  upon  interviews  and  first- 
hand observations,  the  British  Afghan 
Aid  Committee  established  that  as 
many  as  half  a  million  Afghan  men, 
women,  and  especially  children,  may 
face  starvation.  On  Friday,  June  8,  I 
placed  a  New  York  Times  account  of 
that  report  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  is  an 
effort  to  bring  this  problem  into  focus, 
and  to  encourage  other  free  world  gov- 
ernments to  assist  the  plight  of  the 
Afghan  people.  As  the  Afghan  aid 
report  points  out,  one  of  the  most  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  Soviet  use  of 
hunger  as  a  weapon  will  be  to  destroy 
the  Afghan  resistance.  During  our  dis- 
cussion of  the  Defense  authorization, 
we  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  discuss- 
ing the  importance  of  deterrence  and 
our  ability  to  resist  Soviet  expansion- 
ism. I  believe  our  commitment  to 
assist  the  Afghan  resistance  is  as  clear 
a  test  of  our  will  to  resist  Soviet  ag- 
gression as  any  circumstance  in  the 
world  today.  It  is  unthinkable  that  we 
should  turn  our  backs  on  these  coura- 
geous people  in  their  struggle  to  free 
their  homeland.  Certainly  free  world 
nations  cannot  let  the  Afghan  people 
starve  under  Soviet  occupation. 

The  amendment  I  offer  is  nonbind- 
ing.  It  does  not  mandate  certain  levels 
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of  food  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  it  calls  upon  all  free 
world  countries  to  provide  the  Afghan 
people  with  the  necessary  support  to 
sustain  themselves  in  their  fight  to 
regain  control  of  their  country.  I 
would  hope  that  many  Moslem  na- 
tions, in  particular,  would  do  more  to 
fulfill  their  respoii.sibilily  to  their 
brothers  in  Afghanistan. 

This  amendment  is  an  opportunity 
to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the 
people  of  Afghanistan,  and  to  let  them 
know  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi 
torial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
yesterday.  June   18.  entitled     Boiling 
the  Ocean"  be  reprinted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Boiling  the  Ocean 

New.s  from  AfKhani.stan  i.-;  both  txhiLirnl 
ing  and  tra»;ic.  Thf  So\nt.s  have  (aiU-d  to 
cru.'sh  the  Afghan  resistance  in  their  largf.st 
offen.sh*-  to  date.  But  they  may  lake  their 
vengeance  on  the  Afghan  population  with 
an  induced  famine  that  competent  We.sti'rn 
ob.servers  think  may  rank  among  the  more 
spectacular  di.sasters  of  the  la.st  few  years. 

The  Soviet  invaders  staged  a  mas.su < 
march  thus  spring  into  the  strategic  Panj 
.shir  V'alley  .stronghold  of  the  mu.iahedeen. 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters,  northeast  of 
the  capital  city  of  Kabul  Military  ob.servers 
have  marveled  at  the  Ru.ssians'  coordinated 
u.se  of  ground  troops,  helicopters,  para- 
troopers and  saturation  high  altitude  bomb- 
ing (a.s  well  a.s  poison  gasi  Yet  the  guerrillas 
have  bounced  bark  Afghan  e.xile  headquar 
ters  in  Peshawar.  Pakistan,  claim  that 
Soviet  Iroop.s  have  withdrawn  from  the 
upp«r  half  of  the  Panjshir  under  inrrea.sing 
hara.ssment  One  Ru.vsian  outpost  is  cur 
renily  cut  off.  A  900  man  unit  of  Afghans, 
including  an  Afghan  general  and  a  number 
of  Soviet  officers,  surrendered  in  a  side 
valley  and  is  being  brought  back  to  Paki 
Stan.  The  Soviet  forces,  16.000  strong,  have 
now  concentrated  in  the  towns  of  Ba/.ared 
and  Ruktia.  famous  for  an  ice  cream  parlor 
made  by  Afghans  out  of  a  downed  Soviet 
Supply  helicopter 

It  remairvs  to  be  seen  wtietlier  this  with- 
drawal IS  a  cla.s.sic  anti-guernlla  tactic,  de 
signed  to  draw  the  mujahedeen  out  in  the 
open,  part  of  a  Soviet  plan  to  hold  only  the 
lower  valley,  or  simply  a  retreat  But  there 
i.s  growing  agreement  that  Soviet  hopes  of  a 
military  victory  have  been  frustrated,  and 
pos-sibly  at  higher  cost  to  the  Ru.ssians  than 
to  the  mujahedeen.  Ahmad  Shah  Ma.s.soud. 
the  Panjshir  Valley  commander  who  is  de 
servedly  becoming  a  legend,  evacuated 
troop.s  and  civilians  before  the  a.s.sault  and 
left  hi.s  abandoned  strongholds  heavily 
mined.  Afghan  .sources  think  this  tactic 
alone  cau.st'd  400  to  500  serious  injuries 
among  elite  Soviet  paratroops. 

In  short,  the  Afghans  appear  to  have  kept 
pace  with  the  improved  Soviet  military  In 
spite  of  .scandalously  inadequate  Western 
aid.  a  network  of  local  commanders,  some  of 
whom  equal  Ma.ssoud  in  ability  if  not  fame. 
ha.s  brought  the  resistance  to  its  highest 
level  yet  of  coordination  and  organization 
In  turn,  the  Soviel.s  apptar  to  have  decided 
that  if  they  can't  win  a  military  victory, 
they  will  have  a  demographic  one  by  elimi- 


nating the  population  I  hat  gives  ihi-  resist- 
ance its  ba.se 

Warnings  of  this  strategy  came  la.st  year 
from  Claude  Malhuret.  executive  director  of 
the  Pans  b.-used  Medecins  sans  Frontieres 
I  Doctors  without  Bordersi.  a  volunteer 
group  that  maintains  six  hospitals  in  miija 
hedeen-conl rolled  parts  of  Alghanislan.  If 
guerrillas  move  among  the  population,  in 
Maos  words  like  fish  in  the  water.  '  then 
the  Soviet  respon.se  is  to  boil  the  ocean. 
Anti-guerrilla  wars  ari'n'l  d<cided  by  thi' 
Western  sirati'gy  of  winning  over  the  popu- 
lation. Dr.  Malhuret  concludes  glumly,  but 
by  making  terror  reign.'  Over  the  years  his 
group  lia.s  seen  this  Soviet  approach  first 
hand  .several  limes  In  the  Ogaden  province 
ol  Ethiopia,  the  populations  of  villages  and 
towns  were  driven  into  Somalia.  In  Cambo 
dia  after  the  Vietnamese  mva.tion.  grain  was 
bottled  up  in  Konipong  Som  until  the  poini 
lalion  that  nught  support  the  resistance 
had  starved  or  fled  Now  it  s  Afghanistan's 
turn 

More  than  four  million  Afghans,  maybe 
half  the  population  under  mujahedeen  con 
trol.  have  fled  to  Pakistan  and  Iran,  helped 
along  by  indi.scriminate  Soviet  bombing, 
massa-scnng  and  sowing  of  mines.  (These 
mines  are  designed  to  maim  rather  than  kill. 
French  doctors  from  several  groups  report, 
and  snmc  have  been  disguisi'd  as  toys.)  A 
million  more  Afghans  may  have  been  driven 
to  cities  under  Soviet  control.  The  Sov let  m- 
vaders  are  "vorking  hard  to  centralize  th( 
food-distribuli'jn  system,  and  they  are  now 
Irving  to  destroy  crops  thev  cant  buy  up. 
Afghans  report  Ru.ssian  bombing  of  the  irn 
gallon  system  in  llit  rich  Sl.omali  plain  and 
napalming  of  storage  bins  to  destroy  the 
wheat  harvest 

The  parallel  often  cited  is  Stalin's  man- 
made  famine  in  the  Ukraine  in  19;t2  :i^. 
when  communist  confiscation  of  the  harvest 
caused  at  lea.'-t  five  million  to  seven  million 
deaths  and  wiped  out  the  entire  nationalist 
strata  of  thai  societv  So  far.  Afghans  have 
escaped  tht  worst,  but  danger  signs  are  al- 
ready up  The  British  group  Alghan  Aid  re 
cenlly  n'lea.sed  a  nulritional  and  economic 
survfy  by  Frances  D'Soiiza  of  the  Food 
Kmetgenc  les  Resi-arch  Unit  of  London  Uni- 
versity To  Us  shock,  field  ixaminatioiis  in 
remoti-  Badakshan  revialed  seven'  mainu 
trition  among  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
children,  worse  results  than  in  Biafra  Not 
by  accident.  Badakshan  sits  on  import  am 
Soviet  supply  lines;  mujahedeen  attacks 
have  been  intensi'.  and  earlier  reports  say 
the  Ru.ssians  have  tried  to  terrori/.i'  and 
drive  out  its  iiihabilanis  by  dropping 
Vellow  ram 

The  mujahedeen  are  deeplj  aware  that 
tfieir  most  important  battle  now  may  be  to 
f<'ed  their  i)opulalion.  Some  commanders 
have  delegated  units  to  help  with  the  har 
vest  and  repair  the  irrigation  system.  Kmis 
saries  to  the  West  now  plead  for  food  aid  as 
urgently  ;ls  tfiey  ask  lor  antiaircraft  mis. 
siles  They  deserve  both  But  if  the  West 
lacks  tile  nerve  to  send  them  SAMs  uir 
.Stingers)  It  ha.s  no  excu.se  to  stint  in  ship- 
ping humanitarian  aid.  The  .Soviet  famine 
strategy  can  be  frustrated  if  sufficient  grain 
supplies  ar»-  made  available  in  Pakistan  to 
the  mujahedeen  distribution  network  Per 
haps  even  more  so  than  the  fight  in  the 
Panjshir  Valliy.  the  economic  battle  will  be 
critically  important  Will  the  West  sit  this 
one  ouf 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  much 
tim.  is  not  required  for  debate  on  this 
amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be  unani- 
mously adopted. 


I  have  no  desire  to  say  anything  fur- 
ther. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  .second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum  until  the 
managers  come. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  be 
added  as  cosponsors  to  this  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Inouye  is  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  for  the  vote.  I  am  ready  to  coop- 
erate in  any  way  I  can  with  the  distin- 
guished manager. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Some  Senators  have  just  left  for  a 
bill  signing  ceremony,  and  will  be  back 
shortly.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  would  be  agree- 
able, there  is  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  Mr. 
Stevens,  which  +ias  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  distin- 
guished minority  floor  manager  of  the 
bill. 

If  the  Senator  is  agreeable,  we  will 
.set  the  amendment  aside  to  deal  with 
that,  and  come  back. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
that.  I  say  to  the  distinguished  manag- 
er of  the  bill  that  I  also  have  an 
amendment  which  I  can  call  up  any 
time  to  accommodate  the  progression 
of  amendments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absenc*'  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  has  asked  that  this  be  done  .so 
that  another  Member  can  call  up  an 
amendment  while  we  wait  for  certain 


Members  to  return  to  the  Chamber 
from  the  White  House.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest is  that  the  pending  amendment 
be  tempcirarily  set  aside  to  permit  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  to  offer  an 
amendment.  Further,  upon  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  their  courtesy. 

AHiIENDhlENT  NO.  3243 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3243. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  106.  delete  lines  13  through  22  in- 
clusive and  on  page  143.  line  18.  after  the 
number  7204  "  insert  the  following  new- 
section: 

■2304  note.  Shipbuilding  claims 

"None  oi  the  funds  hereafter  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  u.sed  to 
adjust  any  contract  price  for  amounts  set 
forth  in  any  shipbuilding  claim,  request  for 
equitable  adjustment,  or  demand  for  pay- 
ment incurred  due  to  the  preparation,  sub- 
mission, or  adjudication  of  any  such  ship- 
building daim,  request,  or  demand  under  a 
contract  entered  into  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  arising  out  of  events  oc- 
curing  more  than  eighteen  months  prior  to 
the  submission  of  such  shipbuilding  claim, 
request  or  demand.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  requirement  for  submission  of  a 
shipbuilding  claim,  request,  or  demand  is 
met  only  when  the  certification  required  in 
section  6(C)(1)  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act 
of  1978  ar>d  supporting  data  are  provided." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  codifies  section  787  of  the 
Defense  Department  Appropriation 
Act  of  1984,  as  modified  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  recommen- 
dation. The  provision  established  a 
statute  Of  limitations  for  the  submis- 
sion of  shipbuilding  claims.  The  pend- 
ing bill  amends  the  provision  in  sec- 
tion 199E  to  clarify  the  required  docu- 
mentation to  be  submitted  with  such 
claims.  Report  language  further  speci- 
fies that  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
responsible  for  the  development  of 
regulations  which  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of 
1978. 


While  I  find  the  recommended 
change  acceptable,  my  amendment 
will  codify  this  provision  along  with  20 
other  recurring  provisions  of  law  in 
section  J  of  the  bill,  as  recommended 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

This  has  been  di.scus.sed  with  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  accepted.  It  is  a  matter  which  I 
have  discu.s.sed  with  Senator  Tower 
and  Senator  Nunn.  It  will  become  per- 
manent law  and.  therefore,  not  have 
to  be  constantly  repeated  in  the  appro- 
priations act. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
reviewed  this  amendment  very  careful- 
ly. I  have  discus.sed  it  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  with  the  majority 
manager.  I  have  no  objection.  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  came  back  with  a 
letter  saying  that  he  felt  this  area 
should  be  dealt  with  in  a  generic  sense 
so  that  it  covered  not  just  the  ship- 
building claims  but  all  claims.  Perhaps 
we  can  consider  that  in  the  future.  For 
the  time  being,  I  would  not  have  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand there  is  a  request  from  other 
Members  to  be  present.  I  certainly  am 
willing  to  comply  with  that  request. 

I  will  state  to  my  friend  from  Geor- 
gia that  the  matter  was  carried  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill  for  last  year,  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  in  the  generic  sense  he  dis- 
cus.sed.  When  the  matter  came  to  con- 
ference, the  House  Members  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  as  broad  a  generic  section 
as  recommended  by  the  Senate  and 
now  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  We  were  only  able  to  sustain 
it  for  the  submission  of  shipbuilding 
claims. 

This  provision  incorporates  the 
changes  recommended  by  the  Artned 
Services  Committee. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, we  should  attempt  to  .set  a  statute 
of  limitations  on  all  claims,  but  at  this 
point  we  would  prefer  to  make  this 
section  permanent  law  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  several 
Members  on  this  side  have  indicated 
they  wish  to  be  on  the  floor  before  we 
act  on  this  amendment.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
informed  that  the  question  that  was 
raised  concerning  my  amendment  has 
now    been    resolved.    Therefore,    once 


again,  I  offer  the  amendment  to  put 
into  permanent  law  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations provision  regarding  the  pres- 
entation of  claims  to  the  Navy,  as  I  de- 
.scribed  previously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3243)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
were  involved  in  clearing  this  matter.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  that  has  to  be  re- 
solved further,  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  indicated,  regarding  all 
other  claims. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3242 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
out  of  the  Chamber  when  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  completed  his 
statement  on  his  amendment.  He  is  to 
be  commended  for  this  amendment. 

It  was  my  privilege,  recently,  to  visit 
Pakistan  and  to  .see  the  plight  of  the 
Afghanistan  refugees.  It  is  a  fact  that 
various  international  organizations  are 
providing  some  support  for  these 
people,  but  the  Government  of  Paki- 
stan, a  country  that  is  in  economic  dif- 
ficulty, a  country  with  limited  re- 
.sources,  is  still  bearing  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  burden  of  support  for 
those  Afghan  refugees. 

Pakistan  is  in  a  difficult  position  be- 
cause they  feel  militarily  threatened 
by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  north  and 
by  India,  a  country  with  whom  their 
relationship  has  not  always  been  the 
best,  on  the  south.  They  have  been 
strong  supporters  of  American  policy 
in  the  region. 

I  think  it  not  only  is  a  moral  obliga- 
tion on  the  rest  of  the  world  to  assist 
the  Afghan  refugees,  but  also,  there  is 
a  strong  respon-sibility  on  the  part  of 
the  West  to  help  relieve  Pakistan  of 
this  enormous  burden  that  the  Paki- 
stanis have  very  cheerfully  undertak- 
en, I  might  add. 

So  I  commend  to  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
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Virginia,    and    I    hope    it    will    receive 
unanimous  support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  [Mr. 
Tower]  for  his  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton!  be 
added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  pro 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten]  to  have  his 
name  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  al.so  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Nunn  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  all  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques 
lion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislation  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glf.nn] 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hart]  are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham 
ber  who  desire  to  vote;* 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  98, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

(Rollrall  \olf  No.  142  L«-k  1 
YEAS    98 
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So  Mr.  Byrd's  amendment  (No. 
3242)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Mathias  is  here  and  is  prepared  to 
offer  his  amendment.  I  am  trying  to 
assist  Senators  in  determining  when 
amendments  might  come  up.  Obvious- 
ly, who  seeks  the  floor  can  get  it.  if 
they  get  the  attention  of  the  Chair. 

After  the  disposition  of  the  amend 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  Senator  Trible  of  Vir- 
ginia will  be  prepared  to  offer  his 
amendment.  Following  that.  Senator 
Specter  will  be  prepared  to  offer  his. 
That  would  give  us  an  idea  about 
three  amendments. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
Mathias  is  prepared  to  agree  to  a  1 
hour  time  limitation  to  be  equally  di- 
vided, and  30  minutes  on  any  amend- 
ment thereto  be  equally  divided. 
Before  I  propound  that,  let  me  gel  the 
sentiment  of  the  minority  leader. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  distinguished  man- 
ager that  I  have  an  amendment.  I 
would  not  want  to  agree  at  this  point 
to  sequencing  amendmt'nts. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  informal  order.  I  am  saying  that 
these  Senators  will  be  prepared  in  that 
sequence. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  wanting  to  delay  action.  I 
simply  want  to  retain  my  rights  to  call 
up  my  own  amendment  at  any  point. 
As  to  time  limitation  on  the  Mathias 
amendment,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  e.x- 
plore  that  on  this  side.  We  want  to  co- 
operate in  getting  time  agreements,  as 
much  as  we  can. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  to  the  minority  leader  that  ob- 
viously we  cannot  sequence  amend- 
ments without  a  unanimous  con.senl. 
What  I  am  simply  saying  is  that 
people  have  been  notified  that  this  is 
an  order  that  they  could  appear  in. 
Hopefully  we  can  get  an  amendment 
on  .sequencing  later.  Obviously,  the  mi- 
nority leader  does  not  want  to  be  fore- 
clo.sed,  nor  should  he  ever  be  fore- 
closed for  any  reason. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  we  could  go  ahead  and  pro- 
ceed on  the  Mathias  amendment.  In 
the  meantime,  maybe  we  could  work 
out  a  time  agreement  on  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  want  to  know  if 
we  cannot  agree.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  Senator  Leahy  and  I 
were  going  to  be  next.  Apparently, 
there  has  not  been  any  kind  of  a  firm 
understanding  that  we  are  ready  to  go. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas  be  ready  to  go  after  the 
Senator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will,  indeed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
.say  that  there  is  no  agreement  on  se- 
quencing. I  was  simply  proposing  a  .se- 
quencing order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
both  cloakrooms  have  put  out  notices 
that  an  effort  would  be  made  at  this 
point  to  see  if  we  could  get  time  limita- 
tions on  amendments.  I  urge  that  we 
explore  that  at  this  point  and  forego 
the  po.ssibility  of  .sequencing  the  mat- 
ters, as  the  chairman  has  pointed  out. 
which  would  be  highly  desirable  but 
would  complicate  this  a  little  bit. 
What  we  are  really  striving  for  is  to 
identify  the  amendments  we  have  to 
deal  with,  to  .see  how  much  time  it  is 
going  to  take,  and  perhaps  later  we 
can  figure  out  the  time  we  are  going  to 
finish,  or  even  get  an  order  for  a  time 
certain  to  finish.  But  you  have  to  walk 
before  you  can  run.  The  first  step  is  to 
identify  the  amendments  that  are  still 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  .see  if  we  can  get 
time  agreements. 

I  have  a  listing  of  amendments  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  believe  the  mi- 
nority leader  may  have  a  list  of 
amendments  on  his  side.  If  the  two 
managers  would  like  us  to  do  so.  I  am 
willing  to  go  over  these  lists  as  our 
cloakrooms  have  developed  them  on 
this  side,  and  see  if  the  managers 
would  accept  a  time  agreement;  and, 
to  .see  then  if  there  is  objection  to  put- 
ting down  such  an  agreement  without 
an  attempt  to  sequence  at  this  point. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
perfectly  agreeable  with  me.  What  I 


suggested  was  that  we  proceed  with 
Senator  Mathias'  amendment.  He  is 
here  and  ready  to  proceed.  While  we 
are  in  the  process  of  debating  that 
amendment,  we  have  already  been  pre- 
pared to  agree  on  the  time,  but  we  can 
have  a  tiroe  agreement  on  that  one. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
would  like  to  get  agreements  now.  If 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  would  let 
me  take  10  minutes.  I  would  like  to 
try.  Is  that  agreeable  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  majority  leader 
can  do  anything  he  wants,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
that  were  so.  But  I  am  grateful  for  the 
cooperation  from  my  good  friend,  and 
a  man  with  whom  I  have  such  great 
respect,  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  have  on  my  list 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Weicker].  I  am  advised  that  Senator 
Weicker  Is  agreeable  to  a  time  limita- 
tion of  30  minutes  equally  divided,  and 
that  this  amendment  deals  with  the 
submarine  school  in  Connecticut.  If  I 
could  inquire,  first  of  the  manager  on 
our  side  to  see  if  that  is  agreeable  with 
him.  and  then  the  minority  leader,  if 
he  is  prepared  for  me  to  put  a  request 
in  that  respect.  Before  they  answer, 
may  I  say  that  the  form  of  the  request 
I  will  put  in  each  case  is  that  no 
amendment  will  be  in  order  in  the 
.second  degree.  They  will  be  first- 
degree  amendments,  and  no  second- 
degree  amendments  will  be  in  order; 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes,  and  the  control  of  the  time 
be  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
majority  leader  wish  me  to  respond? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  attempt- 
ing to  gel  an  order  on  each  amend- 
ment that  will  alleviate  the  problem  of 
unknown  amendments  which  could 
come  in.  and  get  a  vote  without  any 
time  for  debate.  That  is  what  he  is 
trying  to  do.  I  would  be  agreeable  to 
this  procedure.  If  the  majority  leader 
would  not  mind,  I  could  visit  with  him 
about  the  language.  I  do  not  think  the 
language  that  he  has  indicated  will  do 
the  job  completely. 

If  he  does  not  mind,  I  will  talk  with 
him  privately,  or  I  would  be  glad  to 
suggest  openly  the  language  I  have  in 
mind. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wonder  if  the  minuri- 
ty  leader  would  go  ahead  and  make  his 
suggestion.  I  would  very  much  like  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  in  his  request 
would  provide  that  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  agreed  to  on  the 
amendment,  no  further  amendment 
and  no  further  motion  be  in  order, 
with  the  exception  of  a  motion  to  re- 


consider, until  the  amendment  is  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand and  I  adopt  that  language.  The 
language,  as  I  believe  the  minority 
leader  described  it,  would  not  preclude 
a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  would  preclude  a 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
wish  to  modify  that  so  that  it  would  be 
on  or  in  relation  to  that  amendment  so 
that  the  managers  would  preserve  the 
right  to  table  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  agreeable.  The 
motion  to  table  is  with  reference  to 
the  amendment  on  which  the  time 
agreement  has  been  obtained. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
we  better  put  this  on  paper.  May  I 
withdraw  my  earlier  request  and  sug- 
gest to  the  managers  that  they  go  for- 
ward, if  they  can.  with  the  Mathias 
amendment  or  some  other  amendment 
and  I  will  try  to  reduce  this  to  writing. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Might  I  say  to  the  mi- 
nority and  majority  leaders  that  we 
are  shopping  with  people  who  have 
amendments. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Is  it  the  intention 
of  the  majority  leader  to  have  a 
lengthy  quorum  call  on  this? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
take  over  5  minutes.  I  would  suggest 
that  Members  remain  in  the  Chamber 
while  the  minority  leader  and  I  try  to 
agree  on  language  such  as  we  just 
agreed  on. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  There  are  some 
Senators  in  meetings  this  afternoon.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  would  sup- 
port this  proposition  or  not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  consent  for  committees  to  meet 
this  afternoon.  If  they  are  meeting,  I 
trust  they  are  not  transacting  business 
because  that  would  be  illegal  at  this 
point.  Mr.  President,  in  any  event.  I 
think  in  just  a  moment  or  two  we  can 
pick  up  where  we  left  off. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  any  committees. 
except  Appropriations  and  Budget,  are 
meeting  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  they  are  meeting  in  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
hope,  and  ask  the  majority  leader  if  he 
would  agree,  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  desire  to  get  this 
bill  acted  upon  and  completed,  and 
there  is  talk  of  going  all  night,  but 
there  is  hope  on  the  part  of  many  that 
we  might  be  able  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment which  would  allow  us  to.  go  to 
midnight  tonight  and  go  over  until  to- 
morrow and  finish  the  bill  tomorrow— 
I  am  describing  my  side  of  the  aisle,  to 
try  to  work  out  an  agreement  to  that 
effect— with  all  that  effort  to  try  to 
complete  this  bill,  I  hope  Senators  will 
come  to  the  floor  and  be  here  to  call 
up  their  amendments  and  contribute 
to  the  action  on  this  bill.  Therefore.  I 


hope  that  the  majority  leader  will  not 
allow  any  committees  to  meet  today, 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  no  requests  were  put  for  com- 
mittees to  meet  beyond  the  time  per- 
mitted under  the  rules.  Therefore,  no 
consent  was  given.  The  minority 
leader  is  entirely  right.  Any  committee 
meeting  at  this  point  is  doing  so  in  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Except  for  Appropria- 
tions and  Budget. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Except  for  Appropria- 
tions and  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  if  I  can  have 
just  a  moment,  we  can  get  this  train 
back  on  the  track. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
have  order,  please. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3193 

(Purpo.se:  To  express  limits  on  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  regarding  verifiable  limits  on 
the  deployment  of  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles  equipped  with  nuclear  warheads, 
and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
thias], for  himself  and  Mr.  Durenberger. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3193. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following: 

POLICY  on  further  DEPLOYMENT  OF  SEA- 
LAUNCHED  CRUISE  MISSILES 

Sec.  1019.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  has  yet  to  return  to 
the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  section  referred  to  as  "START") 
or  the  intermediate  nuclear  force  reduction 
talks  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
"INF"): 

(2)  an  early  resumption  of  these  negotia- 
tions is  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind: 

(3)  the  United  Stales  has  both  demon- 
strated flexibility  in  the  START  and  INF 
negotiations  and  expressed  a  willingness  to 
consider  any  reasonable  Soviet  proposals: 

(4)  the  President  has  repeatedly  empha- 
sized his  willingness  lo  negotiate  limits  on 
or  reductions  in  the  stocks  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  with  a  view  toward  the  complete 
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elimination  of  all  such  weapons  from  thf 
earth. 

Whereas  the  President  has  repeatedly  em 
phasized  his  willingness  to  negotiate  limits 
on  or  reductions  in  the  stocks  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  with  a  view  toward  the  complete 
elimination  of  all  such  weapons  from  the 
earth; 

Whereas  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
equipped  with  nuclear  warheads,  could 
greatly  complicate  the  pro.spects  for  such 
nuclear  arms  control  agreements  and  unless 
verification  can  be  achieved:  and 

Whereas  limits  on  .sea-launched  cruise 
missiles  equipped  with  nuclear  warheads 
can  be  verified  by  on-site  inspections.  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  o.t  Rep 
resentatiies  concurring/.  That  the  Presi- 
dent should,  at  the  earliest  possible  date- 

(II  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  return  to  the 
START  and  INF  negotiations; 

(2)  include  in  the  appropriate  negotiations 
a  aiscussion  of  sea-launched  crui.se  mi.ssiles 
equipped  with  nuclear  warheads  with  a  view 
toward  the  complete  elimination  of  such 
missiles  from  the  ar-senals  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(3)  advise  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  as  means  of  advancing  the  goal 
described  m  pargagraph  <2i.  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  accept  intrusive,  on-.site 
inspection  as  an  integral  part  of  mutual 
arms  reduction,  provided  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  do  likewise;  and 

<4)  further,  advise  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  willingne.ss  of  the 
United  States  to  apply  such  intrusive  verifi- 
cation measures  to  an  interior  agreement 
limiting  the  deployment  of  .sea  launched 
cruise  missiles  pending  the  implementation 
of  a  final  START  or  INF  agreement,  as  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  for  Senatoi 
DuRENBERCER  and  myself.  It  deals,  as  I 
said,  with  the  question  of  deployment 
of  nuclear  armed  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles  tSLCM's]. 

Mr.  President,  the  month  of  June 
1984.  may  be  recorded  in  history  as  a 
fateful  month  for  the  human  race,  be- 
cause some  time  between  now  and  the 
end  of  this  month  the  United  States 
will  begin  deployment  of  the  nuclear- 
armed  sea-launched  cruise  missile, 
popularly  known  as  SLCM. 

As  weapons  go.  the  nuclear  SLCM 
has  a  kind  of  a  macabre  appeal.  It  is  a 
bargain  on  the  nuclear  sales  rack. 

It  is  cheap  at  just  over  $3  million  per 
missile.  It  is  extraordinarily  easy  to 
transport,  and  because  of  its  relatively 
small  size,  it  is  very  ea.sy  to  conceal. 
Moreover,  it  looks  very  much  like 
other  members  of  the  cruise  missile 
family:  The  air-launched  cruise  missile 
[ALCMl  and  the  ground-launched 
cruise  missile  (GLCMl.  But  as  weap- 
ons go.  I  think  it  is  as  unnecessary  as  a 
weapon  can  be.  It  will  make  only  a 
marginal  contribution  to  our  national 
security  and  the  price  for  that,  the 
real  price,  is  endangering  the  pros- 
pects for  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ments in  the  future. 

This  weapon  will  be  ours  within  11 
days,  perhaps  even  sooner.  All  this 
body  has  to  do  to  make  that  so  is  ex- 
actly what  we  have  done  in  the  past  in 


the  course  of  considering  this  type  of 
missile:  Nothing.  So  I  am  here  today 
in  the  company  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger]  in  what  is  obviously  a  last- 
minute.  last-ditch  effort  to  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  one  more  step  toward 
nuclear  folly -SLCM  deployment. 

Our  amendment  calls  upon  the 
President  to  propo.se  to  the  Soviet 
Union  a  mutual  and  verifiable  morato- 
rium on  the  deployment  of  sea- 
launched  crui.se  missiles  equipped  with 
nuclear  warheads  pending  completion 
of  a  START  or  INF  agreement. 

Senators  will  remember,  perhaps  to 
their  grief,  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  attempted  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  on  the  dangers 
posed  by  the  nuclear  SLCM.  I  under- 
line. Mr.  President,  that  we  are  talking 
about  a  nuclear  SLCM,  not  the  con- 
ventional SLCM.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  time,  once  an  ally  in  this 
debate,  is  no  longer  on  my  side. 

The  current  U.S.  program,  the 
Tomahawk  land  attack  mi.ssile/nucle- 
ar,  known  as  TLAM-N,  is  intended  to 
provide  a  range  of  .sometimes  conflict- 
ing capabilities.  The  Navy  wants  it  to 
be  a  force  multiplier,  to  diversify  its 
tactical  strike  capability.  But  TLAM-N 
is  also  expected  to  become  part  of  a 
strategic  reserve,  although  just  how 
targeting  instructions  would  be  re- 
layed to  our  attack  submarines  after 
the  U.S.  command  and  control  struc- 
ture has  been  blown  away  is  unclear, 
even  to  the  experts.  TLAM-N  is  also 
considered  a  theater  weapon,  although 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Bernard 
Rogers  told  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  1982  that  he  did 
not  anticipate  having  these  U.S.  stra- 
tegic systems  assigned  to  me  as  thea- 
ter commander." 

The  operational  Soviet  nuclear 
SLCM  program,  while  ongoing,  while 
we  know  it  is  there,  is  unimpre.ssive 
when  compared  with  the  TLAM-N, 
and  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  a 
600-kilometer  range.  We  anticipate 
that  that  range  will  be  extended.  It  is 
almost  inevitable  if  we  deploy  a  long- 
range  missile,  because  that  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

There  are  people  who  find  apparent 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  our  SLCM 
technology  is  currently  ahead  of 
Soviet  capabilities.  What  other  reason 
might  there  be  for  responding  to  the 
Soviet  nuclear  SLCM  threat,  which 
has  been  around  since  1962.  with  the 
first  American  nuclear  SLCM  in  1984? 
We  have  lived  with  this  for  22  years. 
Why  do  we  have  to  react  now? 

Historically,  however,  we  know,  that 
there  is  little  comfort  to  be  found  in 
such  superiority.  In  the  late  1960s, 
the  United  States  enjoyed  a  similar 
lead  in  MIRV  technology.  Our  reluc- 
tance to  relinquish  MIRVs  then  cre- 
ated the  land-based  ICBM  vulnerabil- 
ity that  the  United  States  in  experi- 
encing   now.    By    refusing    to    include 


MIRVs  in  the  SALT  talks,  we  virtual- 
ly invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  match 
our  MIRV  capability  in  the  fastest 
manner  possible.  They  did. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  and  increasing 
concerned  by  anticipated  deployments 
of  Soviet  long-range  nuclear  SLCM's, 
like  the  SS-N-X-21,  on  .submarines 
cruising  off  our  east  and  west  coasts.  I 
think  such  activity  should  increa.se  our 
sen.se  of  urgency.  Not  only  is  there 
very  little  time  before  large-.scale  nu- 
clear SLCM  deployments  occur  on 
both  sides,  but  those  deployments  will 
further  reduce  the  time  either  country 
would  have  to  react  to  a  missile  attack, 
especially  when  supersonic  SLCM's 
become  operational,  which  is  not  too 
far  in  the  future. 

The  manifold  dangers  posed  by  nu- 
clear SLCM  deployments  are  not  mili- 
tary alone.  Although  the  implications 
for  verifiable  arms  control  agreements 
have  been  clearly  stated,  the  diplomat- 
ic consequences  of  nuclear  SLCM  de- 
ployments have  been  virtually  ignored. 
A  hastily  arranged  appearance  of 
Defen.se  Secretary  Weinberger  before 
the  Foreign  Correspondents  Club  of 
Tokyo  was  necessary  to  allay  Japanese 
fears  about  the  impending  arrival  of 
the  nuclear  SLCM  on  U.S.  warships. 
The  extent  of  Japanese  concern  is  re- 
flected in  the  demonstrations  and  sit 
ins  there  against  a  nuclear  SLCM  pres- 
ence within  Japanese  territory.  The 
United  States  should  think  twice 
before  inviting  even  minor  confronta- 
tions over  a  missile  of  such  marginal 
military  utility.  Similar  protests  could 
occur  in  any  number  of  friendly  ports 
where  U.S.  ships  have  traditionally 
been  granted  access. 

Remember  too  that  the  diplomatic 
considerations  will  be  unique  to  U.S. 
deployments,  even  though  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  certainly  continue  to 
deploy.  The  U.S.S.R.  s  relationship  to 
its  allies  is  one  of  enforced  con.sent: 
there  will  be  no  placard-carrying 
Cubans  and  North  Vietnamese  await- 
ing the  Fcodor  Shalyapin  as  she 
steams  into  port.  And  the  Soviets  will 
surely  exploit  any  rumblings  among 
our  allies  as  the  nuclear  SLCM  works 
its  way  around  the  world  on  our  war- 
ships. 

There  is  virtual  unanimity  among 
the  arms  control  community  and  the 
defense  establishment  that  American 
and  Soviet  SLCM  activity  will  be,  and 
in  fact  already  is,  difficult  to  verify. 
Once  deployed  on  submarines  and  sur- 
face vessels  the  cruise  missile  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  detect.  This  prob- 
lem is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  a 
conventional  and  nuclear  SLCM  are 
practically  identical. 

At  present,  we  can  estimate  the 
numbers  and  capabilities  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear SLCMs  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  certainty.  But  a  new  generation  of 
these  weapons  will  make  this  task  a 
practical  impossibility.  It  is  not  unrea- 


sonable to  imagine  a  time  in  the  not  to 
distant  future  when  the  United  States 
will  have  to  assume  that  every  Soviet 
fishing  trawler  is  a  potential  cruise 
missile  launch  platform. 

Not  long  ago.  as  recently  as  Septem- 
ber 1981.  we  were  warned  by  General 
Rogers  that: 

We  have  always,  in  the  past,  maintained 
that  if  yon  put  cruise  missiles  with  nuclear 
warheads  on  submarines  you  are.  in  fact, 
fuzzing  up  the  distinction  between  tactical 
and  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

Since  this  country  began  negotiating 
about  nuclear  weapons  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  has  avoided  fuzzing  up  the 
distinction  between  tactical  and  strate- 
gic forces.  In  this  respect,  the  nuclear 
SLCM  is  a  giant  step  backward.  The 
time  to  tackle  such  problems  is  now, 
before  major  deployments  have  oc- 
curred, not  after  the  fact. 

I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties associated  with  verifying  a  mora- 
torium or  an  eventual  ban  on  nuclear 
SLCM  deployments.  Neither  I  nor 
Senator  Durenberger  would  support 
an  accord  that  we  did  not  find  to  be 
verifiable.  But  I  do  not  see  how  we  or 
the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  what  might  constitute  adequate 
verification  until  we  are  talking  to  one 
another  about  this  subject.  An  a  priori 
assumption  on  either  side  that  an 
agreement  limiting  nuclear  SLCM  de- 
ployments is  unverifiable  is  the  wrong 
approach.  It  is  also  wrong  to  simply  re- 
spond to  Soviet  proposals  on  SLCM's 
and  not  consider  an  offer  of  our  own— 
unless,  of  course,  so  little  is  under- 
stood about  this  missile's  mission  that 
a  substantive  U.S.  proposal  is  impossi- 
ble to  present. 

The  alternative  to  negotiation,  in 
this  case,  is  not  acceptable.  Once  both 
sides  are  engaged  in  nuclear  SLCM  de- 
ployments. President  Reagan's  search 
for  an  arms-control  agreement  incor- 
porating verifiable  deep  cuts  in  nucle- 
ar arsenals  will  become  a  practical  im- 
possibility. A  Congressional  Budget 
Office  study  from  March  1984  notes 
that  •••  •  •  unless  an  agreement  em- 
braces emerging  weapons  like  the  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile,  it  may  be  ob- 
solete before  it  is  signed." 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  let  us  not 
repeat  the  negotiating  errors  of  the 
past.  Let  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  make  an  effort  to  ad- 
dress the  nuclear  SLCM  question 
before  it  becomes  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  negotiated  progress,  to 
future  arms-control  agreements.  Let 
us  talk  while  there  is  still  some  time  to 
talk. 

As  the  astute  British  statesman, 
David  Ormsby  Gore,  once  said:  "It 
would  indeed  be  a  tragedy  if  the  histo- 
ry of  the  human  race  proved  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  story  of  an  ape 
playing  with  a  box  of  matches  on  a 
petrol  dump." 

We  may  not  be  able  to  eliminate  the 
petrol  dump.  We  may  not  be  able  to 


confiscate  the  matches  all  at  once.  But 
we  could  start  taking  them  away  from 
the  ape  one  by  one— and  we  must  do 
just  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
modification  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  The  Senator  has  tiie  right  to 
modify  his  amendment. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following: 

POLICY  ON  FURTHER  DEPLOYMENT  OF  SEA- 
LAUNCHED  CRUISE  MISSILES 

Sec.  1019.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  has  yet  to  return  to 
the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  section  referred  to  as  START") 
or  the  intermediate  nuclear  force  reduction 
talks  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
"INF"); 

(2)  an  early  resumption  of  these  negotia- 
tions is  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind: 

(3)  the  United  States  has  both  demon- 
strated flexibility  in  the  START  and  INF 
negotiations  and  expressed  a  willingness  to 
consider  any  reasonable  Soviet  proposals; 

(4)  the  President  has  repeatedly  empha- 
sized his  willingness  to  negotiate  limits  on 
or  reductions  in  the  stocks  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  with  a  view  toward  the  complete 
elimination  of  all  such  weapons  from  the 
earth: 

(5)  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  equipped 
with  nuclear  warheads,  if  further  deployed, 
will  greatly  complicate  the  prospects  for 
such  nuclear  arms  control  agreements:  and 

(6)  sea-launched  cruise  mi.ssiles  equipped 
with  nuclear  warheads  could  create  unfore- 
seen and  undesirable  military  and  diplomat- 
ic consequences  for  the  United  States,  its 
allies,  and  adversaries. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date— 

(1)  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  return  to  the 
START  and  INF  negotiations; 

(2)  include  in  the  appropriate  negotiations 
a  discussion  of  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
equipped  with  nuclear  warheads  with  a  view 
toward  the  complete  elimination  of  such 
missiles  from  the  arsenals  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(3)  propose  to  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  an  interim  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  goal  described  in  paragraph  (2). 
a  mutual  and  verifiable  moratorium  on  any 
further  deployment  of  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles  equipped  with  nuclear  warheads 
pending  the  implementation  of  a  final 
START  or  INF  agreement,  as  appropriate. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COHEN.  What  is  the  modifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Removal  of  the  re- 
solve clause. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Ma- 
THIAS  in  offering  this  amendment  to 
impose  a  mutual  and  verifiable  mora- 
torium on  the  deployment  of  new, 
long-range  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons.  It  was 
nearly  1  year  ago  that  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS  brought  this  complex  and  press- 


ing problem  to  our  attention.  Now.  we 
have  a  chance,  quite  likely  our  last 
chance,  to  provide  a  measure  of  guid- 
ance to  a  program  which  needs  it. 

Let  me  emphasize  what  this  amend- 
ment is  not. 

It  is  not  an  effort  to  stop,  or  to  urge 
that  we  stop,  the  development  and 
production  of  any  sea-launched  cruise 
missile,  whether  land  attack  or  anti- 
ship,  nuclear  armed  or  otherwise.  In 
fact,  the  amendment  is  based  on  a 
strong  belief  that  this  Nation  needs  an 
antiship  missile  like  the  Tomahawk, 
and  a  land-attack  missile  with  a  con- 
ventional or  submunitions  warhead. 
So  development,  production,  and  de- 
ployment of  the  conventionally  armed 
versions  of  the  Tomahawk  will  go  for- 
ward—by far  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  overall  Tomahawk  program.  The 
only  thing  called  for— on  a  reciprocal 
and  verifiable  basis— is  a  pause  in  the 
actual  deployment  of  the  nuclear- 
armed  land-attack  cruise  missile. 

If  the  nuclear  version  of  the  Toma- 
hawk is  needed  as  leverage,  production 
and  stockpiling  can  continue.  We  seek 
only  a  pause  before  crossing  the  criti- 
cal threshold  of  deployment,  for  we 
are  deeply  concerned  that  actual  de- 
ployment will  make  future  arms  agree- 
ments exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  out- 
right impossible  to  monitor. 

We  are  asking  for  time  to  think  this 
issue  through— the  same  kind  of  time 
we  missed  by  only  seven  votes  last 
year  and  which  the  House  mandated  a 
few  weeks  ago.  This  administration 
needs  that  time  simply  to  reach  an  in- 
ternal agreement  within  the  adminis- 
tration about  the  mission  for  and  how 
to  handle  the  known  military  and  dip- 
lomatic problems  and  risks  in  deploy- 
ment of  the  TLAM-N  nuclear  missile. 

Since  we  introduced  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  111  about  IVs  months 
ago,  and  especially  during  preparation 
for  this  amendment,  we.  its  authors, 
have  been  lobbied  from  a  dozen  differ- 
ent administrative  directions,  and 
there  is  about  as  much  agreement 
within  this  administration  on  the  pur- 
pose and  mission  of  the  SLCM  as 
there  is  on  the  administration's  policy 
in  Nicaragua.  They  need  to  get  some 
satisfactory  answers  before  we  venture 
into  this  area.  So  a  moratorium  is  ap- 
propriate American  policy. 

Second,  this  amendment  does  not 
cut  into  or  impede  production  of  the 
actual  nuclear  warhead  proposed  for 
the  TLAM-N.  If  development  work  is 
needed,  it  can  continue.  Again,  we  seek 
only  a  moratorium  on  actual  deploy- 
ment. 

Third,  this  amendment  is  not,  nor 
does  it  propose,  a  direct  tradeoff  of 
the  TLAM-N  for  the  Soviet  SS-N-X- 
21,  or  any  other  system  comparable  to 
the  Tomahawk.  In  fact,  I  tend  to 
think  that  these  systems,  while  tech- 
nologically similar,  are  in  fact  quite 
different  in  ultimate  effect,  given  the 
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relatively  shallow  strategic  depth  of 
the  United  States  and  the  enormous 
strategic  depth  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
What  I  mean  is  that  we  probably  have 
more  to  gain  if  we  can  halt  the  Soviet 
system— which  will  strike  halfway 
across  our  country— than  the  Soviets 
will  gain  if  we  pause  on  the  TLAM  N. 
which  is  restricted  by  range  to  periph- 
eral targets. 

Obviously,  even  though  this  amend- 
ment is  not  designed  as  a  tradeoff,  it 
does  link  the  TLAM-N  with  the  SS-N 
X-21.  Why?  Simply  to  use  the  coinci 
dence  of  these  two  weapon  systems  as 
an  entree  to  the  larger  issue  of  United 
States  arms  and  arms  control  policy. 

In  essence,  the  proposal  to  go  ahead 
with  deployment  of  some  758  TLAM- 
Ns  aboard  surface  vessels  and  subma- 
rines represents  a  statement  about 
arms  control.  It  is  a  statement  which 
holds  that  deployment  of  758  addition- 
al weapons  is  good  arms  control.  It  is  a 
statement  which  relies  on  both  lever- 
age and  inevitability.  It  is  a  statement 
which  I  do  not  accept. 

Deployment  will  underwrite  arms 
control  only  if  you  accept  the  notion 
that  the  purpose  of  arms  control  is  to 
build  up  in  order  to  build  down.  And 
deployment  will  underwrite  arms  con- 
trol only  if  you  hold  that  when  a 
weapon  poses  a  serious  threat  to  verifi- 
cation, it  should  be  deployed  since  the 
problems  are  inevitable 

These  are  not  definitions  of  good 
arms  control  with  which  I  am  comfort- 
able. Let  me  note  why. 

First,  while  I  accept  the  need  for  le- 
verage in  our  arms  and  arms  control 
policy,  I  point  out  the  leverage  is  psy- 
chological, not  physical.  We  retain  le 
verage  as  long  as  we  retain  the  evident 
capability  to  do  something  of  interest. 
Leverage  is  based  on  capacity,  not 
action.  So  to  deploy  a  weapon  like  the 
TLAM-N.  about  which  there  are  many 
unanswered  questions,  on  grounds 
that  we  thereby  gain  leverage  strikes 
me  as  arms  racing,  not  arms  control.  It 
is  likely  to  elicit  reaction,  not  re- 
straint. 

Second,  and  likewise.  I  strongly  feel 
that  if  there  is  any  prospect  whatso- 
ever of  getting  a  handle  on  verification 
issues,  we  should  do  so.  But  the  time 
to  do  so  is  before  deployment,  not 
afterward.  If  we  can  gain  a  moratori- 
um, we  lose  nothing  and  we  may  gain 
much.  But  we  will  not  get  that  handle 
on  verification  if  we  move  to  deploy- 
ment now.  And  the  loss  in  this  case 
will  not  be  off.set  by  any  gain  at  all. 

Some  people  argue  that  because  the 
Soviets  already  have  a  large  number  of 
cruise  missiles  at  sea.  many  armed 
with  nuclear  warheads,  our  own  de 
ployment  is  long  overdue.  In  effect, 
they  argue  that  we  are  responding  to 
Soviet  leverage,  and  that  verification 
is  a  moot  point  given  two  decades  of 
Soviet  cruise  missile  deployment. 

Am  I  aware  of  the  current  Soviet 
SLCM  threat?  Yes.  absolutely.  Am  I 
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aware  that  the  Soviets  have  increased 
their  SLCM  deployments  off  our 
coastline  in  response  to  our  deploy- 
ment decision  in  Europe?  Of  course. 
But  are  these  facts  relevant?  No.  not 
at  all. 

The  current  generations  of  Soviet 
crui.se  missiles  at  sea  are  of  limited 
range;  they  are  moreover  primarily 
antiship  mi.ssiles.  not  land-attack  ver- 
sions; if  used  in  a  land-attack  mode, 
they  are  primarily  redundant  weapons 
which  can  restrike  the  population  cen- 
ters that  have  already  been  attacked 
by  other  weapons  in  the  Soviet  ballis- 
tic arsenal,  but  they  cannot  attack  tar- 
gets of  military  interest  such  as  mi.ssile 
silos  or  air  bases;  finally,  they  are  d«'- 
ployed  in  highly  observable  launchers. 
So  the  point  is  that  the  current  gen- 
eration of  Soviet  cruise  missiles  repre- 
.sent  a  problem  which  is  known  and 
bounded,  and  verification  in  particular 
does  not  pose  a  challenge.  That  is  why 
people  can  speak  with  such  precision 
about  just  how  many  SS-N-3  and 
other  Soviet  mi.ssiles  are  now  facing 
us. 

By  contrast,  the  Soviet  SS  N  X-21 
and  the  TLAM  N  are  of  comparatively 
long-range,  and  the  Soviet  system  is 
certainly  capable  of  attacking  point 
targets  deep  in  our  interior.  Ironically, 
of  course,  one  of  the  failings  of  the 
TLAM  N  is  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  present  a  countervailing  ca- 
pability. Nonet hele.ss.  the  long  range 
in  these  systems  makes  them  qualita- 
tively different  from  existing  crui.se 
mi.ssiles.  Moreover,  in  contrast  to  the 
current  generation  of  Soviet  cruise 
missiles,  the  TLAM-N  is  e.xplicitly  a 
land-attack  weapon,  not  an  antiship 
weapon.  Finally,  since  the  launchers 
for  the  TLAM  N  and  the  SS-N-X-21 
are  as  common  as  torpedo  lubes,  there 
are  no  ob.servable  features  with  which 
to  estimate  launcher  levels. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer will  look  to  his  left  or  his  right 
from  where  he  is  .seated  and  look  at 
one  of  those  columns  and  presume  it 
starts  on  the  floor  and  goes  up  about 
to  the  top  of  the  head  of  one  of  tho.se 
reporters  it  is  about  21  inches  in 
width,  that  is  what  one  of  these  Toma- 
hawk missiles  looks  like.  If  you  look 
the  other  way  at  the  pillar  on  the 
other  side  you  will  find  .something 
that  looks  just  like  it,  and  this  is  a  con- 
ventional Tomahawk. 

Given  current  counting  rules  in  the 
SALT  and  START  negotiations,  this 
suggests  that  any  ve.s.sel  capable  of 
carrying  a  TLAM-N  will  be  counted  as 
a  nuclear  delivery  vehicle.  The  result 
could  be  either  such  strict  limits  of 
crui.se  missiles  that  no  antiship  mis- 
siles get  built,  or.  conversely,  such 
high  levels  that  arms  reductions 
become  meaningless. 

So  to  argue  that  the  TLAM-N  is  an 
appropriate  response  to  the  existing 
Soviet  cruise  missiles  is  ultimately  no 
argument  at  all.  It  is  an  attempt  to 


compare  two  entirely  different  prob- 
lems, which  I  think  is  both  bad  econo- 
my of  force  and  worse  arms  control 
policy. 

So  the  real  issue  Senator  Mathias,  I, 
and  others  suggest  we  address  here  is 
simply  the  issue  of  timeliness.  Is  this 
the  time  to  lauch  our  first  major 
weapon  in  the  President's  five-part 
strategic  modernization  package? 
Unlike  the  controversy  over  the  MX 
mi.ssile.  where  the  weapon  itself 
became  the  Lssue,  the  issue  with  the 
TLAM-N  is  timing,  not  technology. 
There  are  at  least  five  reasons  why 
this  is  simply  the  wrong  time  to 
deploy,  and  why  it  is  the  right  time  to 
attempt  a  mutual  and  verifiable  mora- 
torium. 

First,  the  Soviets  have  not  yet 
launched  the  SS-N-X-21.  and  while 
they  may  do  .so.  for  now.  they  have 
not.  If  we  go  ahead  with  our  deploy- 
ment of  the  TLAM-N,  they  will  cer- 
tainly follow  on  with  the  SS-N-X-21. 
If  we  pursue  a  momentary  pause— a 
mutual  moratorium— there  is  at  least  a 
chance  we  can  keep  them  from  deploy- 
ing. The  key  here  is  timing. 

Second,  let  us  remember  that  no 
matter  how  we  define  arms  control, 
the  real  arms  control  agenda  will 
emerge  only  after  November,  when 
President  Reagan  has  demonstrated  to 
the  Soviets  that  he  is  in  charge  for  an- 
other 4  years.  It  is  when  a  newly  re- 
elected President  once  again  offers  to 
put  everything  on  the  table  that  Kon- 
stantin  Chernenko.  or  his  successor, 
will  become  interested  in  talking.  But 
for  now.  the  arms  control  process  is  at 
a  standstill,  and  the  Soviets  are  to 
blame— a  point  expressly  made  in  our 
amendment. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  loss  of  opportu- 
nity, however,  if  we  were  to  diminish 
the  chances  of  a  post-November  agree- 
ment by  a  hasty  action  in  June. 
Nobody  would  argue  that  the  TLAM- 
N  is  urgently  needed  today.  We  can 
clearly  afford  to  wait,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  lo.se.  Again,  the  key  issue  is 
timing. 

Third,  let  me  return  to  the  point  I 
mentioned  earlier— leverage  is  p.sycho- 
logical.  not  physical.  If  the  Russians 
are  as  worried  about  our  TLAM-N  as 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  told 
me.  my  respon.se  is  "good,  let  them 
worry.  Maybe  President  Chernenko 
will  have  another  reason  to  put  every- 
thing on  the  table."  But.  let  me  add.  if 
we  rieploy  now.  before  November,  we 
have  shot  our  bolt.  Our  leverage  will 
be  exhausted  before  it  does  any  good. 
Again,  the  issue  is  timing. 

Fourth,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
on  this  point,  the  fact  is  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  leadership  has  helped 
to  pull  NATO  through  a  very  tough 
decision,  courageously  reached  by  all 
the  members  of  the  alliance.  That  de- 
cision, of  course,  was  modernization  of 
the  Intermediate  Nuclear  Force. 


Now  the  fact  is  that  a  TLAM-N  is 
part  of  the  same  Tomahawk  family  as 
the  ground-launched  cruise  missile 
being  emplaced  in  Europe.  At  this  crit- 
ical time,  when  572  new  systems  are 
programmed  for  Europe.  I  fear  that  an 
additional  758  TLAM-N's.  with  their 
dual  status  as  strategic  reserve  and 
theater  weapons,  will  cause  us  major 
problems.  Once  again,  Mr.  President, 
the  issue  is  timing. 

Finally,  let  me  briefly  note  that  we 
appear  bent  on  deployment  of  the 
TLAM-N  before  we  have  answered 
some  very  serious  questions  about  the 
impact  of  deployment  on  our  day-to- 
day military  situation.  For  instance, 
are  we  really  prepared  to  offload  tor- 
pedos  from  our  submarines  until  we 
get  vertical  launchers  some  time  in 
1986?  Have  we  thought  through 
whether  the  manning  requirements 
for  our  fleet  will  become  more  strin- 
gent as  more  nuclear  weapons  are  de- 
ployed? Do  we  have  clear  lines  of  com- 
mand, given  the  dual  status  of  TLAM- 
N?  i 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  2  years, 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  speak  at  both 
the  launching  and  the  commissioning 
of  the  U.S.S.  Minneapolis-St.  Paul, 
SSN-708.  I  have  toured  this  attack 
submarine  at  length,  and  have  gotten 
to  know  its  captain  and  crew.  One 
thing  which  I  have  learned  above  all 
else  is  that  our  fleet  of  attack  subs  is 
the  cutting  edge  of  our  maritime  strat- 
egy. 1  do  not  want  the  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  and  its  crew  to  lose  their  fighting 
effectiveness  because  they  are  forced 
to  carry  nuclear  weapons  which  will 
never  be  used.  And  I  do  not  want  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  weaken 
their  ties  with  the  men  and  women  in 
our  Navy  because  of  a  decision  to  pro- 
liferate nuclear  weapons  aboard  every 
possible  platform. 

I  am  not  satisfied  we  can  answer  any 
of  these  questions  affirmatively.  Until 
we  can,  deployment  is  simply  not  mer- 
ited. As  before,  the  issue  is  timing. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by  re- 
minding my  colleagues  that  there  are 
plenty  of  reasons  to  question  the 
TLAM-N  on  its  merits.  But  the  issue 
here  is  not  just  that.  The  issue  here  is 
whether  we  will  give  arms  control  a 
chance,  at  no  cost,  to  succeed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
moratorium,  and  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Maine. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3246  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  3193 
AS  MODIFIED 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  Sea-Launched  Cruise  Mis- 
siles and  Mutual  arms  reductions) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen] 
propose.s  an  amendment  numbered  3246. 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ,so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  all  after  The  ConKre.ss  finds 
that—"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow 
ing: 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  has  .vet  (o  n-iiirn  to 
the  Strategic  Arm.s  Reduction  Talk.s  dieri'- 
after  in  thi.s  section  referred  to  a.s  START i 
or  Intermediate  Nuclear  Force  Reduction 
Talks  (hereafter  in  thi.s  .section  referred  lo 
as  INF); 

(2)  an  earl.v  resumption  of  these  netjolia- 
tions  is  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind; 

(3)  the  United  States  ha.s  both  demon- 
strated flexibility  in  the  START  and  INF 
negotiations  and  expressed  a  willinsncss  to 
consider  any  rea.sonable  Soviet  proposals; 

(4)  the  President  ha.s  repeatedly  empha- 
sized his  willingness  to  negotiate  limits  on 
or  reductions  in  the  stocks  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  with  a  view  toward  the  complete 
elimination  of  all  such  weapons  from  the 
earth;  and 

<5)  the  existence  of  Sea-Launched  Cruise 
Missiles  complicates  the  prospects  for  nucle- 
ar arms  control  agreements  given  the  char- 
acteristics of  such  mi.ssiles  which  constitute 
impediments  to  effect  verification: 

(6)  Sea-Launched  Crui.se  Mi.ssiles  equipped 
with  nuclear  warheads  are  currently  de- 
ployed in  large  numbers  by  tlie  Soviet 
Union. 

(7)  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  tested  and  are  in  the  process  of 
deploying  new.  long-range  Sea-launched 
Cruise  Missiles  equipped  with  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

(b)  It  is  the  .sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time— 

(1)  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  return  lo  the 
START  and  INF  negotiations 

(2)  include  in  the  appropriate  negotiations 
a  discussion  of  means  whereby  limitations 
on  Sea-launched  Cruise  Mi.ssiles  equipped 
with  nuclear  warheads  may  be  verified  with 
a  view  toward  achieving  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  the.se  and  all  nuclear  weapons 
from  the  arsenals  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States;  and 

(3)  advise  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  a.s  means  of  advancing  the  goals 
discussed  in  Paragraph  2.  the  United  States 
continues  to  be.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be.  willing  to  accept  tho.se  intrusive 
on-site  inspection  procedures  necessary  for 
effective  verification  as  an  integral  part  of 
mutual  arms  reductions. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senators  from 
Maryland  and  Minnesota.  But  first. 
before  addressing  the  issue.  I  wish  to 
say  that  in  this  morning's  newspaper  I 
saw  that  there  was  a  statement  quot- 
ing a  high  administration  official.  How- 
high  or  what  official  will  remain  for- 
ever anonymous,  apparently.  But  ac- 
cording to  that  particular  article, 
there  is  a  deep-seated  feeling  within 
administration  circles  that  most  Amer- 
ican citizens  somehow-  have  only  a 
primitive  understanding  of  arms  con- 
trol issues.  The  statement  was  then 
volunteered  that  most  Senators  have  a 
better  than  primitive  understanding  of 
arms  control  issues.  I  would  like  to  say 


that  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  Sen- 
ator Mathias.  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  Senator  Durenberger.  cer- 
tainly have  more  than  a  primitive  un- 
derstanding of  arms  control  Lssues.  as  I 
suspect  many  Members  who  are  here 
today  would  also  have. 

So  I  must  take  issue  with  those 
statements  that  are  emanating  from 
on  high  that  we  up  here  on  the  Hill 
fail  .somehow  to  express  any  thoughts 
and  thought-provoking  ideas  about 
how  we  can  establish  a  better  arms 
control  regime  or  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ahso  noted  in  today's  Washington 
Post  that  the  head  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Disarmament  Agency  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  perhaps  in  order 
to  avoid  a  split  in  partisanship  up  here 
on  the  Hill,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
establishment  of  an  enduring— dura- 
ble, if  I  can  u.se  that  phrase— biparti- 
san commission  that  will  have  longevi- 
ty over  and  beyond  that  of  any  passing 
administration. 

And  suddenly,  one  year  after  the 
idea  was  submitted  originally  by  those 
primitive-thinking  Members  up  here 
on  the  Hill— including  Senator  Nunn 
and  my.self— I  would  recall  for  Mem- 
bers who  are  here  that  this  was  part  of 
the  original  build-down  proposal  that 
was  submitted  for  the  White  House's 
consideration.  A  year  ago  we  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission that  would  have  an  enduring 
relationship  in  terms  of  surviving  any 
one  given  administration. 

So  apparently  ideas  that  are  sur- 
faced on  the  Hill  as  primitive-thinking 
eventually  do  percolate  to  the  top  and 
have  at  least  the  possibility  of  becom- 
ing actual  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  against  this  par- 
ticular amendment  becau.se  I  believe 
that  it  is  tantamount  to  a  unilateral 
moratorium.  While  it  is  phrased  with 
the  words  of  a  mutual  moratorium,  it. 
in  effect,  would  serve  to  be  unilateral. 
The  primary  benefit  to  our  Nation 
from  this  deployment  would  be  a  re- 
duction, in  my  judgment,  of  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause these  mi.ssiles  are  not  first  strike 
weapons.  They  have  a  flight  time  of  at 
least  3  hours— they  can  in  no  way  be 
considered  on  a  first  strike  basis.  They 
are  retaliatory.  They  can  be  deployed 
on  ships  and  submarines  at  sea,  and 
they  are  resistant  to  preemptory  at- 
tacks when  compared  to  weapons  in 
fixed  locations. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  both  of  my 
colleagues  from  Minnesota  and  Mary- 
land suggest:  Is  this  the  time  to  go  for- 
ward? Is  this  the  kind  of  signal  we 
want  to  send? 

Well,  it  strikes  me  as  being  some- 
what ironic  that  a  year  ago  we  certain- 
ly were  insisting  that  our  allies  meas- 
ure up,  screw  up  their  courage  against 
Soviet  attempts  to  intimidate  them 
and  go  forward  with  the  deployment 
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of  a  ground-launched  cruise  missile 
and  the  Pershing  II  missile,  and  now 
we  would  suggest  that  we  ought  not  to 
go  forward  with  a  system  which  is  in- 
herently more  survivable  and  inher- 
ently more  stable  than  a  ground- 
launched  system. 

A  second  and  similar  benefit  is  a  re- 
duction in  the  incentive  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  initiate  preemptive  nuclear 
strikes  against  our  aircraft  carriers.  By 
distributing  this  tactical  offensive  ca- 
pability from  a  small  number  of  13  air- 
craft carriers  as  it  now  exists,  to  a 
much  larger  number  of  ships  and  sub- 
marines, the  Soviets  will  be  less  in- 
clined to  ever  launch  such  an  attack. 

And  I  have  heard  the  debate  rage  in 
this  body  for  the  past  6  years  about 
how  advisable  it  is  to  haie  a  dispersed 
force  as  opposed  to  a  concentrated 
force.  And  that  is  exactly  what  the 
Tomahawk  crui.se  mi.ssile  is  designed 
to  do,  disperse  the  offensive  capability, 
the  tactical,  theater,  or,  indeed,  strate- 
gic capability  of  our  forces. 

Finally,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  the 
Tomahawks  would  provide  an  impor- 
tant and  effective  addition  to  this  Na- 
tion's strategic  nuclear  reserve.  It  also 
has  been  conceded  by  the  spon.sors  of 
the  amendment  that  the  Soviets  have 
already  deployed  crui.se  missiles  them- 
selves. They  have  since  1962.  Their 
first  one  was  the  SS  N-3.  It  does  have 
a  land-attack  capability  with  a  dual- 
warhead  option.  It  can  either  be  con 
ventional,  or  it  can  be  nuclear.  Appar- 
ently, that  IS  dismi-ssed. 

They  now  have  at  lea.st  six  different 
kinds  of  sea-launched  cruise  mi.ssiles 
with  a  dual  capability.  At  lea.st  two  of 
the  missiles  have  a  stated  mi.ssion  of 
attacking  land  targets.  Each  one  can 
be  u.sed  to  attack  large  populated 
areas  that  do  not  require  a  very  pre- 
cise targeting  capability  or  a  long 
range  flight. 

I  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that  50 
percent  of  the  population  of  this 
Nation  lives  within  .50  miles  of  our 
coastline  So.  50  percent  of  our  people 
are  currently  threatened  by  nuclear- 
armed,  sea-launched  cruise  mi.ssiles 
carried  on  Soviet  submarines  a.id  .-.ur 
face  ships  at  ihi.s  very  moment,  and 
have  been  since  1962.  And  wt  have  no 
effective  means  for  determinmt;  which 
of  their  dual-capability  missiles  ha\e 
nuclear  warheads.  I  think  that  is  con 
ceded  by  the  sponsors  of  this  amend 
ment.  We  cannot  tell  at  this  time  how 
to  distinguish  between  a  conventional- 
ly armed  cruise  missile  and  a  nuclear- 
armed  crui.se  missile. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  argue  that 
the  amendment  before  us  today  would 
have  the  President  go  to  the  Soviets 
and  offer  to  impose  a  unilateral  mora 
torium  on  the  deployment  of  nuclear 
SLCM's.  If  the  Soviets  were  to  agree. 
we  would  not  deploy  Tomahawk,  and 
they  not  deploy  their  next  mi.ssile.  the 
SS-NX-21.  It  would  still  amount  to  a 
unilateral  moratorium,  given  the  lar^e 


deployments    the    Soviet    ships    now 
carry. 

With  -so  much  of  our  population  so 
close  to  the  coasts,  and  with  .so  much 
of  theirs  .so  far  inland,  we  again  fail  to 
improve  our  deterrent  posture;  we  en 
hance  their  potential  against  us:  and 
we  submit  ourselves  to  arms  control 
that  will  not  be  reciprocated.  We 
would  hold  hostage  the  modernization 
of  our  nuclear  deterrent  while  supply- 
ing neither  an  impediment  to  nuclear 
war  or  an  incentive  to  the  Soviets  to 
di.scu.ss  meaningful  arms  control. 

I  think  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment  have  expre.s.sed  a  number 
of  Itgilimate  concerns.  The  question 
is:  Are  these  expre.s.sed  concerns  suffi- 
cient to  merit,  in  effect,  unilateral  con- 
straint on  our  naval  forces? 

One  concern  is  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  differentiate  the  nuclear  versions  of 
the.se  weapons  from  similar  conven- 
tional versions.  That  may  be  true:  and 
what  would  it  mean? 

Among  other  things,  it  means  that  it 
is  impo.ssible  for  us  to  verify  Soviet 
compliance  with  a  moratorium  or  ban 
on  these  weapons.  Adoption  of  a  mora- 
torium, even  though  it  is  intended  to 
be  mutual,  would  be  impo.ssible  "to 
uphold  and  would  deny  us  an  impor- 
tant modernization  of  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent. It  would  do  .so  without  ad- 
dre.ssing  existing  Soviet  capabilities  or 
effectivelv  limiting  future  Soviet  de- 
ployments. Mr.  President.  I  favor  arms 
control  provided  it  is  effective  and  not 
illusory. 

A  second  concern  is  that  the  Soviets 
will  deploy  their  own  nuclear  crui.se 
mi.ssiles  at  sea. 

As  I  .said  before,  the  fact  is  they 
have  already  deployed  them  for  the 
past  20  years.  They  threatened,  in  re- 
taliation, to  deploy  .something  that 
looks  like  the  Tomahawk,  a  Toma- 
hawkski.  The  fact  Is  it  is  unclear 
whether  ihv  unilateral  moratorium 
would  have  any  effect  what.soever  on 
the  deployment  of  the  new  SS-NX-21. 
or.  even  if  it  did.  whether  we  could 
verify  whether  they  were  deploying  a 
conventionally  armed  or  nuclear- 
armed  Tomahawk  look  alike.  We  do 
not  even  know  for  sure  whether  or  not 
Ihev  had  deployed  or  held  back  from 
deploying  theSS  NX  21. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  moratorium 
at  this  lime  provides  no  additional  in- 
centive to  the  Soviets  for  arms  control 
that  IS  not  already  in  plac<\ 

Mr.  President,  make  no  mistake 
about  It.  I  think  the  Soviets  would  be 
interested  in  having  us  not  go  forward 
with  this  system.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  that.  But  .some  have  suggested— 
not  the  authors  of  this  amendment, 
but  others  -that  we  avoid  deployment 
of  both  types  of  mi.s-siles— since  you 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  con- 
ventional and  the  nuclear,  do  not 
deploy  any  crui.se  mi.ssiles. 

On.  e  again,  to  go  back  to  the  exist 
ing  situation,  the  Soviets  already  have 


substantial  cruise  missiles  at  .sea  now, 
including  some  with  ranges  over  200 
nautical  miles,  some  of  which  are  su- 
personic. And  we  have  only  the  Har- 
poon, which  has  a  range  roughly  of  60 
miles.  So  to  forgo  the  deployment  of 
the  conventional  Tomahawk  would 
freeze  us  into  a  permanent  disparity  in 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles  relative  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  this,  I  should 
add,  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  embarked  on  the  construction  of 
many,  large  blue-water  surface  ships. 

Some  have  al.so  observed  that  nucle- 
ar Tomahawk  missiles  can  blur  the 
difference  between  strategic  and  thea- 
ter nuclear  weapons,  and  have  then 
gone  on  to  suggest  this  is  a  rea.son  for 
a  unilateral  moratorium  on  our  own 
deployment.  Mr.  President.  I  see  little 
evidence  to  support  that  assertion. 
The  blurred  difference  between  strate- 
gic and  theater  nuclear  weapons  has 
hardly  made  an  impression  on  the  So- 
viets. They  continue  to  deploy  SS-20 
mi.ssiles  on  land  in  Europe.  They  main- 
tain that  the  SS-20  is  a  theater  system 
becau.se  it  can  only  strike  our  allies 
and  over  300.000  American  Troops,  but 
the  Pershing  II  and  GLCM  are  strate- 
gic becau.se  they  can  strike  the 
U.S.S.R.  They  obviously  make  very 
little  of  our  commitment  to  our  allies, 
and.  indeed,  even  less  to  our  soldiers 
w  ho  are  currently  stationed  there. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  we 
must  deal  with  events  and  facts  in  this 
world  as  they  exist;  and  the  fact  is 
that  with  the  deployment  of  the  nu- 
clear Tomahawk  we  are  taking  only 
one  small  step  in  redressing  a  huge 
disparity  in  U.S.  naval  weapons,  a  step 
that  should  have  been  taken  .years 
ago.  and  it  must  not  be  delayed  fur- 
ther. 

For  tho.se  of  us  who  want  to  seek 
arms  control  in  the  field  of  SLCMs.  I 
should  point  out  that  President 
Reagan  has  said:  Everything  is  on  the 
table." 

Second.  I  am  .satisfied  that  if  the 
Soviet  Union  would  agree  to  serious 
verification  procedures— such  as 
random  onsite  inspection  of  their 
ships— that  a  basis  for  control  in  this 
area  is  within  our  grasp. 

As  I  said  earlier,  any  move  toward 
what  is  es.sentially  a  unilateral  mora- 
torium on  the  deployment  of  an  essen- 
tially retaliatory  weapon  is  just  bad 
arms  control,  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senators  from  Maryland 
and  Minnesota  and  to  support  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered, rather. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
read  thro.gh  the  provisions  so  that  we 
can  u  least  di.scover  that  there  are  a 
number  of  common  interests  that  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  shares  with 
that  of  the  Senators  from  Maryland 
and  Minnesota. 


First  of  all.  Congress  would  find  No. 
1.  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  yet  to 
return  to  the  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks,  or  START,  or  the  intermediate 
nuclear  force  reduction  talks,  referred 
to  as  INF;  No.  2,  that  an  early  resump- 
tion of  these  negotiations  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  mankind;  No.  3,  that  the 
United  States  has  both  demonstrated 
flexibility  in  START  and  INF  negotia- 
tions and  expressed  a  willingness  to 
consider  any  reasonable  Soviet  propos- 
al. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  No.  3.  We  have  a  President  who 
has  demonstrated  flexibility,  and  he 
has  expressed  a  willingness  to  consider 
any  reasonable  Soviet  proposal. 

No.  4.  the  President  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  his  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate limits,  or  reductions,  in  the  stocks 
of  all  nuclear  weapons  with  a  view 
toward  the  complete  elimination  of 
such  weapons  from  the  Earth.  In 
shorthand.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  everything— including 
Tomahawks.  GLCM's  everything— is 
on  the  table  subject  to  negotiation 
with  the  Soviets. 

No.  5.  I  share  the  belief  as  expressed 
by  the  Senators  from  Minnesota  and 
Maryland  that  the  existence  of  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  complicates 
the  prospects  for  nuclear  arms  control 
agreements,  given  the  characteristics 
of  such  missiles  which  constitute  in- 
herent impediments  to  effective  verifi- 
cation. There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cruise  missiles  pose  a  problem  for  veri- 
fication. 

No.  6.  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
equipped  with  nuclear  warheads  are 
currently  deployed  in  large  numbers 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  no  dis- 
pute on  that. 

No.  7.  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  tested  and  are  in 
the  process  of  deploying  long-range 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles  equipped 
with  nuclear  warheads.  There  is  no 
dispute  again. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable time.  No.  1.  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  return  to  START  and  INF 
negotiations;  No.  2.  include  in  the  ap- 
propriate negotiations  a  discussion  of 
means  whereby  limitations  on  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  equipped  with 
nuclear  warheads  may  be  verified  with 
a  view  toward  achieving  the  complete 
elimination  of  these  and  all  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  arsenals  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States; 
and  No.  3.  advi.se  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  that  as  a  means  of 
advancing  the  goals  discussed  in  para- 
graph 2.  the  United  States  continues 
to  be— I  emphasize  "the  United  States 
continues  to  be"— and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be.  willing  to  accept 
those  intrusive,  on-site  inspection  pro- 
cedures necessary  for  effective  verifi- 
cation as  an  integral  part  of  mutual 
arms  reductions. 


Mr.  President,  those  are  the  e.s.sen- 
tial  elements  of  the  sen.se-of-the-Con- 
gress  resolution  that  I  believe  takes 
into  account  the  legitimate  concerns 
raised  by  the  not-so-primitive  thinkers 
from  Maryland  and  Minnesota,  men 
who  have  studied  this  issue  over  the 
years  in  {heir  service  in  the  Senate.  I 
believe  it  accomplishes  the  basic  goals 
of  trying  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union 
back  to  the  negotiating  table,  and  tell- 
ing them  in  advance  that  everything  is 
on  the  table.  It  is  all  subject  to  negoti- 
ation, and  we  are  willing,  as  we  have 
always  been  willing,  to  subject  our- 
selves to  intrusive  verification  meas- 
ures which  would  be  e.s.sential  if  there 
is  to  be  any  reliable,  verifiable  means 
of  confirming  the  existence  and  pres- 
ence of  nuclear  armed  cruise  mi.ssiles. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  a  question. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly think  the  Senator's  substitute  is 
far  preferable  to  the  one  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  However,  if  I 
had  my  preference,  I  would  not  adopt 
either  one  of  them  becau.se  I  think 
what  it  does  again  is  that  we  are  get- 
ting into  the  position  of  being  Monday 
morning  arms  control  experts,  al- 
though three  Senators  have  a  great 
deal  of  expertise  in  this.  I  think  it  is  a 
poor  way  to  conduct  business.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  am  certainly  opposed  to 
the  moratorium.  One  thing  that  con- 
cerns me  about  the  Senator's  substi- 
tute is  No.  5  where  he  says  the  exist- 
ence of  sea-launch  cruise  missiles  com- 
plicates the  prospects  for  nuclear  arms 
control  agreements  given  the  charac- 
teristics of  such  mi.ssiles  which  consti- 
tute inherent  impediments  to  effective 
verification. 

That  is  true.  But  I  think  there  are  a 
lot  of  other  weapons  systems  we  can 
say  that  about,  too. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  might 
modify  his  substitute  and  after  "sea- 
launch  cruise  missiles "  insert  the 
words  "and  other  weapons  systems" 
because  I  can  name  other  weapons  sys- 
tems that  would  have  essentially  these 
kinds  of  characteristics  and  would 
complicate  the  arms  control  aspects.  I 
think  it  will  not  be  picking  on  this. 
saying  yes.  this  complicates  it.  but 
other  weapons  systems  as  well.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  take  that 
as  a  modification. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  accepting  that  as  a 
modification.  However,  this  amend- 
ment was  tailored  specifically  to  deal 
with  the  SLCM. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  That  is  one  of  the  res- 
ervations that  I  have  as  we  discussed 
this.  We  ought  to  be  talking  about 
other  weapons  systems  as  well.  I  think 
even  though  the  emphasis  would  still 
be  on  the  sea-launched  cruise  missile. 


if  you  include  tho.se  words  "and  other 
weapons.  "  I  think  it  would  show,  and 
the  record  will  show,  that  this  is  not 
the  one  that  is  going  to  be  the  central 
problem  in  the  area  of  verification. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  urge  the  Senator  not  to  press  that 
point.  He  has  made  the  point  in 
debate.  It  is  now  recorded  for  immor- 
tality in  the  records  of  the  Congress.  I 
do  not  di.sagree  with  the  points  he 
makes.  But  we  are  focusing  here  on  a 
sea-launched  cruise  mi.ssile  amend- 
ment. I  would  hate  to  see  us  diffuse 
that  attention  by  including  other  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  tell  the  author  of  the  substitute 
that  yes.  this  is  what  has  precipitated 
the  debate  but  I  can  assure  the  Senate 
that  this  issue  of  impairing  impedi- 
ments to  effective  verification  is  not 
just  going  to  be  relegated  to  the 
SLCM.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  weap- 
ons systems  that  are  affected. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  each 
one  of  them  ought  to  have  their  day. 
Let  us  debate  them  day  by  day.  But 
today  we  are  debating  the  nuclear 
SLCM. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  want  to  get  involved  in: 
for  every  single  weapons  system  we 
will  have  to  have  an  amendment  to 
di.scu.ss  a  problem  of  verification.  I 
think  to  make  this  more  accurate,  to 
reflect  what  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land says,  that  is  somewhat  the  debate 
going  on.  I  would  not  see  any  problem 
with  having  the  modification,  if  the 
Senator  from  Maine  would  be  agree- 
able to  put  in  and  other  weapons  sys- 
tems." We  are  not  spelling  out  what 
those  weapons  systems  are.  but  we  are 
going  to  show— in  this  substitute  that 
will  hopefully  be  adopted  over  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland— that  it  was  not  just  a  .sea- 
launch  cruise  mi.ssile  that  is  going  to 
present  a  lot  of  problems  out  there  in 
the  future.  Knowing  the  good  judg- 
ment of  my  friend  from  Maine,  he 
would  like  to  accommodate  his  good 
friend  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. He  might  be  willing  to  modify 
that. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  I  have  no  dispute 
with  his  statement  that  there  are 
other  systems  which  also  pose  prob- 
lems of  verification.  That  has  been 
.something  that  we  dealt  with  on  this 
floor  just  last  week  with  the  so-called 
ASAT  weapons,  whether  they  be 
armed  with  conventional  or  nuclear 
tips.  There  are  inherent  problems  of 
verification  of  ASAT  weapons  which 
we  all  recognize  now.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  this  is  one  that  has 
a  particular  relevance  today.  It  is 
about  to  be  deployed.  There  is  sub- 
stantial disagreement  within,  if  not 
the  administration,  certainly  our  mili- 
tary   forces,    whether   it    be   General 
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Rogers  who  does  not  want  to  have  il 
considered  as  theater,  or  whether  it  be 
other  military  people  who  want  it  con 
sidered  as  theater.  There  are  some 
who  would  characterize  it  as  tactical 
It  can  be  used  as  a  tactical  weapon. 
There  are  others  who  say  it  is  part  of 
the  Strategic  Reserve.  So  it  has  the 
characteristics  of  all  three.  So  it  does 
offer  some  unique  problems  in  terms 
of  how  do  we  verify  compliance  with 
any  arms  control  regime. 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  right. 
there  are  others.  But  I  would  think 
that  for  the  purpo.se  of  this  debate  on 
this  amendment,  we  can.  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  has  suggested,  in- 
corporate the  Senator  s  words  into  the 
legislative  history.  Everyone  is  put  on 
notice  that  this  is  not  the  only  system. 
there  are  many  others. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  we  will  join  in 
agreeing  to  that.  But  when  we  are 
talking  abut  Jersey  cows,  we  do  not 
have  to  list  Golden  Guernseys  and 
Holsteins.  We  are  talking  about  Jer- 
seys. If  we  can  limit  the  amendment  lo 
that  scope,  it  would  make  for  more 
precision  in  the  legislative  proce.ss. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Maine.  I  know  there  is  dis- 
cussion on  how  they  are  going  to  get 
into  a  counting  on  this  weapon,  a  lot 
of  concern  on  verification.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  has  a  good  handle  on 
how  you  are  going  to  verify  without 
on-site  in-spection  of  each  and  every 
one  of  the  cruise  mi.ssiles  and  whether 
it  is  a  conventional  or  whether  it  is  a 
nuclear.  But  I  al.so  know  in  the  mill 
tary  they  want  to  go  ahead  with  this 
program.  They  are  for  this  program 
They  want  to  move  forward  on  this 
program.  That  is  why  I  think  by  just 
singling  this  one  program  out  and 
having  to  nave  this  debate,  we  are 
saying.  -Well,  this  is  sort  of  all  by 
it.self  and  raising  the  red  flag.  I  do 
not  see  any  harm  in  putting  llio.se 
words  in  there.  The  amendment  goes 
to  the  .sea  launched  crui.se  mi.ssile.  I 
think  for  accuracy  of  the  amendment 
you  might  want  to  modify  it  to  include 
"and  other  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  fact  is  that  the 
military  is  going  forward  with  the  de 
ployment  of  this  system  in  about  10 
days.  This  amendment  will  allow  them 
to  do  that.  There  is  really  no  impedi 
ment  to  them.  It  does  call  attention  to 
the  serious  questions  of  verification. 
Frankly.  I  think  it  puts  the  i.ssue  m 
such  a  way  that  it  calls  upon  th»' 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to 
sit  down  and  negotiate  or  at  least  to 
explore  ways  in  which  there  might  be 
effective  limitations  on  their  unrt- 
strained  deployment. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  has 
said,  but  I  see  no  need  for  including 
that  language. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  President,  the 
Sena  or  from  Maine  has  presented  an 
interesting  analysis  of  this  problem. 
combined  with  a  great  deal  of  informa 
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tion  and  judgment.  I  respect  the  views 
he  has  expressed.  I  think  perhaps  he 
has  mi.scast  the  amendment  that  Sena 
tor  DuRENBERCER  and  I  have  offered  by 
calling  it  a  unilateral  restraint  that 
would  hold  only  the  U.S.  SLCM  hos- 
tage, because  it  is  anything  but  unilat 
eral.  Senator  Durenbercer  and  1  have 
every  intention  that  our  amendment 
will  be  purely  mutual.  It  is  merely  an 
invitation  to  the  President  to  call  for  a 
special  SLCM  negotiation.  That  does 
not  hold  U.S.  SLCMs  hostage.  In  fact, 
it  invites  a  mutual  restraint  and  not  a 
unilateral  restraint. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  President  is  calling  for  nego- 
tiations now.  General  Rowney  has  his 
bags  packed  now  The  negotiators  are 
sitting  with  their  bags  packed  waiting 
to  g'J  to  Gene\a. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  knows 
that,  and  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
knows  that. 
Mr.  COHEN  The  Soviets  know  that. 
Mr  MATHIAS-  But  I  think  by  iden- 
tifying a  particular  and  urgent  prob- 
lem which  can  be  understood  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  we  may  be  able  to 
break  out  of  the  cycle  that  is  imprison- 
ing us. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  the 
Senator  about  the  details,  about 
whether  the  TLAM  N  has  a  3-hour 
flight  time.  The  Senator  is  expert  in 
the.se  matters,  knowing  that  is  a  ques- 
tion of  range  and  speed  and  fuel  type 
a.s  to  what  the  flight  lime  would  be. 
But  the  important  thing  is  to  get  down 
to  the  areas  in  which  we  agree. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  suggestion, 
and  It  is  an  important  suggestion.  He 
says  that  the  U.S.  Senate  shall  enact 
language  which  .says  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  be  willing  to 
accept  intrusive  onsite  inspection. 

That  is  where  the  Senator  is  saying 
.someting  of  real  importance  That  is 
th«'  same  language  that  I  employed  in 
an  amendment  which  I  offered  earlier 
in  this  debate,  which  1  had  intended  to 
call  up  at  some  later  lime.  1  think  it  is 
language  which  should  be  given  great 
weight  and  great  importance.  It  stales 
before  all  the  world  that  the  United 
States  will  accept  onsite  intrusive  in- 
spection in  this  very  delicate  and  .sen- 
sitive area. 

The  reason  that  that  appeals  to  me 
in  this  context  is  that  it  is  a  real  invi- 
tation to  the  So\iet  Union  to  break 
out  of  our  fatal  cycle.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant step  forward.  It  puts  the  United 
States  out  in  front  where  we  should  be 
with  a  gesture  of  peace,  a  gesture  of 
willingness  to  reduce  nuclear  arsenals. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  might 
be  a  u.seful  step  at  this  lime  even 
beyond  the  moratorium  that  Senator 
DuRENBERGER  and  I  havc  suggested,  for 
this  reason:  the  very  fact  that  our 
moratorium  is  mutual.  II  would  only 
go  into  effect  and  remain  in  effect  so 
long  a-s  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  de- 
ployed  any    long-range   SLCMs.    And 


that,  given  the  verification  problems, 
is  a  matter  of  .some  uncertainty. 

I  can  .see  it  leading  lo  enormous  de- 
bates within  the  defense  community: 
Have  they  or  have  they  not  deployed 
long  range  SLCMs?  I  do  not  think  we 
want  to  gel  too  deep  into  that  subject 
here  today. 

But  those  uncertainties  will  plague 
the  moratorium  question:  whereas,  if 
we  go  lo  intrusive  onsite  inspection, 
making  clear  that  we  are  the  first  ones 
to  be  willing  to  accept  it.  then  we  have 
a  concrete,  objective  test  that  the 
whole  world  will  witness  and  respect. 

Therefore,  I  am  inclined,  subject  lo 
the  views  of  my  friend  from  Minneso- 
ta, to  accept  this  modifying  language. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  a  few  brief  comments. 

First,  let  me  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  on  the  tack  of  his  ar- 
gument. I  do  not  mean  the  part  about 
the  nonprimitives  and  the  primitives.  I 
mean  the  thrust  of  the  discussion  on 
the  role  that  SLCMs  play  in  arms  con- 
trol. 

In  preparation  for  this  debate.  I 
went  back  and  read  the  Record  of 
debate  in  the  House.  II  was,  in  fact, 
embarrassing.  I  feared  for  a  while  if 
any  of  lho.se  people  who  opposed  this 
effort  on  the  House  side  were  able  to 
extricate  themselves  and  come  over 
here,  the  theory  of  unilateral  moralo- 
ria  would  be  taken  lo  its  extreme,  and 
once  again,  despite  uhat  I  did  last 
night  on  funding  in  Mcaragua,  I  was 
painted  up  against  the  pink  wall  over 
there  and  given  my  own  version  of  the 
Communist  manifesto. 

L<'l  me  just  .say  that  on  an  issue  that 
is  complex  and  difficult  and  on  which 
none  of  us  have  all  of  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  understand  il  entirely,  I 
found  the  approach  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  to  this  i.ssue  helpful  to  the 
di.scussion.  enlightening  to  our  col- 
leagues. I  trust,  and  I  think  in  the  con- 
clusion that  he  came  to  very,  very  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  arms  control 
in  this  country. 

If  you  believe  some  of  the  literature 
on  the  subject  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  has  been  trying 
to  deal  in  the  area  of  sea-launched 
cruise  mi.ssiles  for  some  time  in  the 
SALT  III  negotiations. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  crafted  here,  assuming  it 
becomes  law,  is  a  positive  statement  in 
favor  of  defining  the  role  that  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  will  play  in 
the  whole  future  of  nuclear  deterrence 
and  in  the  area  of  arms  control  be- 
cause il  is  that  kind  of  arms  control, 
and  ours  was  not  that  positive,  it  just 
.said  we  would  not  do  .something  until 
something  el.se  happened.  This  .said  a 


variety  of  things  to  be  done 
ports  it  rationally. 

I  hope  that  we  can  have  a  vote  on  it. 

I  shall  make  just  one  last  comment, 
if  I  may.  on  a  point  of  disagreement 
that,  at  least  for  the  record,  strikes  me 
as  important. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  said  that 
50  percent  of  our  population  in  this 
country  is  on  our  coastlines  and  is 
threatened  by  the  current  1962  version 
of  the  Russian  SLCM.  First,  for  the 
record,  let  me  say  that  I  thought 
President  Reagan  answered  that  one 
in  the  press  conference  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  when  he  said  "I  wouldn't 
sleep  so  soundly  in  Washington,  DC.  if 
I  worried  about  that." 

Mr.  COHEN.  He  has  Air  Force  One. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thought  my 
comments  relevant  to  redundancy— in 
other  words,  all  these  critics  are  going 
to  be  wiped  out  anyway  by  the  ballis- 
tic missiles;  why  do  we  fear  that? 

Third.  1  have  a  cartoon  that,  if  we 
could  ever  get  the  Congressional 
Record  to  print  cartoons,  would  be  ap- 
propriate at  this  point.  It  is  a  picture 
of  a  fellow  standing  on  the  beach, 
probably  at  Nags  Head  or  out  in 
Ocean  City  or  someplace  like  that.  He 
is  gazing  out  to  sea  and  this  palatial 
cottage  is  behind  him.  The  caption 
under  the  cartoon— which  is  a  cartoon 
by  a  famous  Minnesotan.  named  Guin- 
don— says.  "Since  only  the  wealthy 
can  afford  homes  overlooking  the 
ocean,  do  you  realize  that  if  America  is 
attacked  on  either  coast,  our  first  line 
of  defense  are  the  rich?" 

I  end  my  comments  on  this  threat  to 
our  coastline  only  as  follows:  The 
TLAM-N  does  not  give  us  a  compara- 
ble threat  to  the  Soviet  Union's.  The 
TLAM-N  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
coastal  threat  because  our  geography 
is  an  incentive  to  the  Soviets  to  build 
long-range  cruise  missiles  like  the  21 
and  they  are  going  to  get  a  big  advan- 
tage when  and  if  they  deploy  it.  It 
seems  to  us  that  a  mutual  moratori- 
um—if we  could  get  them  not  to 
deploy  the  21  in  exchange  for  our  not 
deploying  the  TLAM-N,  which  is  not 
any  good  any  way  because  they  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  big  cities  on  their  coast- 
lines—would be  worth  the  effort.  But  I 
think  all  of  this  is  certainly  worth  the 
effort,  particularly  since  it  produced 
not  only  this  discussion  but  the  con- 
clusion which  the  Senator  from  Maine 
came  to,  which  I  intend  to  support. 
For  that,  I  am  grateful. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
followed  this  debate  closely  and  I  shall 
have  to  state  that  I  shall  oppose  the 
proposal  that  has  been  submitted  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland,  because  I  think  the  morato- 
rium would  be  counterproductive  in 
many  areas.  But  I  am  highly  intrigued 
by  the  proposal  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine,  in  particular  the 
last  paragraph,  which  is  the  subject  of 
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discussion  at  thLs  moment.  I  shall  read 
it  for  purposes  of  the  Record. 

•  •  •  the  Soviet  Union  should  be.  willing 
to  accept  those  intrusive  on-site  inspection 
procedures  neces.sary  for  effective  verifica- 
tion as  an  integral  part  of  mutual  arms  re- 
ductions. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  is  that  that  im- 
plies that  we  would,  in  all  likelihood. 
consider  having  those  inspections  take 
place  aboard  our  naval  ships. 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WARNER.  This  is  a  subject  that 
I  have  discussed  at  some  length  with 
senior  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  others  in  the  administra- 
tion. I  presume  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  aware  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  view,  but  nevertheless,  there  is 
a  very  important  constituency  in  the 
national  security  arena  of  the  present 
administration  that  is  willing  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  this  whole  proposition. 

My  question  is.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  that  constituency? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  am  aware  of  the  con- 
stituency. What  this  amendment  does 
is  advise  the  Soviets  that  if  we  contin- 
ue to  be— and  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
case— they  should  be  willing  to  accept 
these  kinds  of  intrusive  onsite  inspec- 
tions. That  is  perhaps  the  only  way  we 
shall  ever  have  of  verifying  the  exist- 
ence of  the  nuclear-tipped  missiles. 

Mr.  WARNER.  However,  in  discus- 
sions of  this  subject  before,  il  has 
always  been  my  understanding  that 
those  initiatives  were  related  primarily 
to  land-based  installations.  Now  this 
proposal  is  suggesting  that  we  take  an 
additional  step  forward  and  include 
another  leg  of  the  triad,  namely,  the 
sea  leg  and.  more  particularly,  consid- 
er onsite  inspections  of  the  weapons 
compartments  of  our  naval  vessels. 

Mr  COHEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  certain  that 
procedures  can  be  devised  to  protect, 
say,  the  communications  area,  the 
react  department  of  certain  vessels. 
But  nevertheless,  I  am  supportive  of 
going  forth  and  examining  this  really 
precedent-setting  initiative  to  include 
within  the  discussion  of  onsite  inspec- 
tion naval  vessels  so  long  as  it  can  be 
done  in  a  way  to  protect  those  things 
such  as  communications  and  the  react 
department. 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  He  has  made  a  very 
interesting  point,  that  there  is  a  con- 
stituency within  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  sees  this  as  a  constructive 
and  positive  policy  direction.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  body  of 
opinion.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  things  that  I  have  seen  in 
a  long  time,  that  the  professional  De- 
fense Establishment  is  willing  to  think 
in  these  terms.  Before  I  submitted  the 
amendment  which  I  shall  now  not  call 


up.  but  which  expresses  this  same  con- 
cept, I  had  some  very  interesting  con 
versations  which  demonstrate  the 
positive  thinking  that  is  going  on.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  ex- 
pressed that  in  his  amendment.  -• 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  I  think  that  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Senator  from  Maine  de- 
serves the  strongest  support  and  I 
intend  to  support  it.  I  just  wanted  to 
clarify  that  point  and  make  clear  to 
our  colleagues  thai  this  begins  to  open 
the  way  toward  a  serious  consideration 
of  that  option.  How  that  consideration 
may  ultimately  be  resolved,  it  is  too 
early  to  predict.  Nevertheless,  it  sets  a 
course  of  action  in  that  direction.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  .sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  QUAYLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief,  but  I  do  want  to  have 
the  Record  reflect  that  there  is  strong 
support  for  going  ahead  with  the 
SLCM.  This  resolution.  I  think,  as  a 
substitute  now  certainly  talks  about 
the  complications  of  the  arms  control 
and  verification  particularly  of  this 
and,  as  il  points  out.  other  weapons 
systems  as  well,  although  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  did  not  want  to  have 
that  actually  included  in  the  substi- 
tute. So  the  focus  is  on  the  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile.  Therefore,  I 
want  to  point  out  some  of  the  positive 
aspects  from  an  arms  control  point  of 
view  and  the  positive  aspects  of  what 
the  SLCM.  the  the  nuclear-lipped 
SLCM  will,  in  fact,  offer. 

It  is  already  conceded  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  it.  but  I  think  from  a  more 
important  point  of  view,  you  take  any 
kind  of  exchange  now  where  our  ships 
threaten  the  Soviet  cruise  missile,  and 
in  that  kind  of  operation,  our  response 
would  have  to  be  with  the  larger  nu- 
clear weapons  that  we  have  right  now 
which  everybody  says  is  destabilizing, 
and  we  are  working  to  try  to  get  less 
megatonnage,  smaller  missiles,  more 
mobility. 

Yet  what  are  we  doing,  if  we  did  not 
have  this  capability,  is  that  then  our 
reliance  would  have  to  be  on  the 
larger,  more  expensive,  so-called  desta- 
bilizing weapons.  That  is  not  the  direc- 
tion I  think  anybody  wants  to  go  in. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  absolute  necessity 
that  we  do  go  forward. 

Second.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
to  point  out  the  vulnerability  of  this 
system  and  also  the  accuracy  that  will 
again  reduce  our  reliance  on  the  large 
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nuclear  systems  that  we  want  to  see 
changed. 

We  are  moving  in  the  landbased 
ICBM's  from  a  large  one.  the  one  we 
deployed,  to  a  smaller  one.  It  is  very 
interesting  that  the  characteristics  of 
the  ICBM  and  the  .sea-launched  crui.se 
missile  are  v?ry  .-imilar.  They  are  both 
single-warhead.  They  both  have  mobil 
ity.  They  both  have  survivability. 
They  both  diminish— and  this  is  very 
important— first-strike  threat.  Do  th»'y 
both  have  verifiability  with  a  high 
degree  of  competence?  The  answer  to 
that  is  no. 

As  this  Senator  has  .said  limt  and 
time  again,  we  want  to  move  quicklv  to 
the  Midgetman.  the  smaller  land- 
based  ICBM.  The  characteristics  are 
almost  identical  to  iho.se  of  the  .sea- 
launched  crui.se  missile. 

Mr,  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield 
Mr.    COHEN.    I    think    the    Senate 
should   not    be   under   thf   impre.ssion 
that  moving  to  a  Midgetman.  which  I 
.support.  IS  going  to  provide  any  solu 
tion  to  our  problems.  Even  under  any 
a.sses.sment  I  have  read  about,  if  you 
go  to  the  Midgetman  and  if  you  do  not 
have  an  arms  control  regime  in  place, 
the    Midgetman    does    not    make    any 
sense,  either,  because  it  can  be  over- 
whelmed by  numbers. 

So,  each  must  be  considered  m  the 
context  of  some  .sort  of  arms  control 
propo.sal  in  order  to  be  survivable. 
That  would  be  particularly  irue  with 
the  Midgetman  as  opposed  to  this  one. 
Mr.  QUAYLE  I  point  out  that  under 
the  Midgetman  a.s  well  as  this,  the  \er- 
liication.  abseni  onsite  inspection,  will 
be  very  difficult -as  a  matter  of  fact, 
virtually  impo^^sihlr. 

The  substitute  and  the  original 
amendment  talk  about  onsite  inspec- 
tion, I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dis- 
agreement about  moving  to  onsite  in- 
.spection.  and  as  soon  as  po.ssibie.  The 
problem  is  not  <'\>n  having  communl 
cation. 

I  point  out  there  are  characteristics, 
which  I  will  repeat:  The  single  war- 
head characteristic,  the  mobility  char- 
acteristic, the  survivability  character- 
istic, diminishing  the  first  strike 
threat.  They  all  are  characteristics  of 
the  Midgetman.  the  small  ICBM,  and 
the  SLCM, 

They  also  have  the  .same  problem  in 
arms  control,  that  neither  can  be  veri- 
fied. Yet,  that  is  the  dinclion  in 
which  we  are  moving.  We  are  moving 
in  that  direction  on  the  small  ICBM. 
But  at  least  the  first  amendment  .says. 
•  Wait  a  second.  We  re  going  to  have  a 
moratorium.  ' 

I  think  the  Senate  should  know  that 
there  are  similar  problems  and  similar 
characteristics,  and  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that  there  is  strong  support 
by  this  Senator  for  moving  ahead  with 
the  SLCM. 
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I  should  al.so  like  to  .see  negotiations 
resumed.  That  goes  without  saying.  I 
think  everybody  would  like  to  .see  that. 
But  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  going  to 
happen.  It  is  a  problem  of  finding  out 
whom  you  are  going  to  negotiate  with 
and  when.  But  that  is  a  different  dis- 
cu.ssion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Richard  Brody  on  the  nucle- 
ar SLCM  moratorium. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  NoTK  ON  N|-(  I.KAR  SIX'M  MOHATORII'M 

I  By  Rirhard  Brod.v  > 
Hdvumt    pioii.^    m    intciil.    the    proposi-ci 
mi)rruoruim.'>   in   lln    H(iii.m>  and  Senate  on 
I'  S    dtplostntnl  "f  a  niiiliar  .sea  launched 
itiii.Nf  mi.s.silr  (SLCM I  ari'  both  roiinttr  to 
f  S   iniiri'.si.s  and  iinv^orkablr   Tin-  nuclear 
SLCM    mf(i>   .siM'ral    ur»jtnl    US.    mililary 
niid.s  and  could  do  tnuth  lo  deter  Soviet  nu 
(1.  ,ir  i.valation  of  a  luture  ronfliel    It  i.s  un-  ■ 
worltable  sinci-  >urh  a  nioraloriuni  would  do 
hnl(    lo   areonipli^h    Us   .stated    purpose   o( 
easin*.'  venlK-alion  ol  iiucliar  limilations. 

The  prituipal  potent lal  role  of  the  nurlear 
SLCM  Is  as  a  delerreni  counler  lo  Soviet 
iheaiir  nurlear  operations,  partieiilarlv 
.^trlkl.s  on  our  earrii  r.s.  Tlie  theater  baltli' 
for  our  navv  is  likely  lo  center  around  our 
.M-a  bas'd  forces  auamsl  Soviet  land-based 
naval  air.  A  sea  based  land  attack  capability 
I.s  thus  e.speciallv  critical  to  us.  Moreover,  a 
moratorium  on  nuclear  sea-ba,sed  cruise  mis- 
.■,iles  which  allowtd  the  Rii.s.sians  to  keep 
I  heir  current  500  km  anti-ship  mi.s.siles' 
would  be  particularly  unbalanced  The  SS 
N  IM.  for  e^ample.  is  dual  capable  and  rep 
resinl.s  19H()>  lechnolok-y  Where  the  Toma 
hawks  2.500  km  ranue  wo  ild  allow  deep 
>'nkes  i!Uo  the  Soviet  Cnion.  a  300  km  limit 
would  allow  ihe  Soviets  lo  lake  advantane 
ol  the  relalive  concinl ration  of  US  instal- 
lation,s  near  our  coa,sl 

A.s  a  delerrtnl   to  .Soviel    thea.ir  nu<lear 
operations,  nuclear  SLCMs  have  .several  ad 
vanta>;es  over  SLBM.s   Th.  v  are  much  more 
accurate   than  current    ballistic   mi.ssiles   or 
even  the  planned  Trident  II  D  5,  and  ihiy 
can    bt     made    even    more    accurate     This 
allows  u.se  of  lowir  nuclear  yields,  reduced 
dant:er   of   collalt  ral   damage,   and   a   much 
more  credihli   di  lirrent  '  »;iven  I  hal  a    surMi 
cal      Soviet    nuclear    strike    on    our    naval 
forces  at  sea  could  bi-  a  militarily  devaslat 
inn  blow  to  us  on  NATO  s  flanks  or  in  thi' 
Persian  CJult  wliile  doinn  v  irtuallv  no  coUal 
eral  dama^fe.    Kurltier    oii'  SLBMs  are  par 
ncularly     inapijropria'e     lor     limited,    con 
trolled  nuclear  operalions  .since  each  mi.ssile 
U;v-  about  li  n  warheads  and  firini;  a  missile 
po.M  s  a  hi>;h  risk  of  localizing  the  launchint; 
Mibniaiine  SLCMs,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  have 
one  warhead  ea<  ti  and  cruise  mis.sile  I  rajec 
lories  are  much  le^s  likely  lo  reveal  launch 
er  loiaiion  since  tfiey  do  nol  lollow  predict- 
able balll.slic  trajectories  which  <  an  be  back 
track!  d    A  final  advantage  of  SLCMs  as  op 
posed  lo  SLBMs  (jr  oilier     strategic     forces 
lor     counlerint;     Soviel      i  heater     nuclear 
strikes  IS  that  I  hey  would  be  launched  Irom 
.ships  diricily  under  the  theater  command 
er  s  control   Wtule  nuclear  reliase  authority 
would,  of  cc.urse.   still   remain   in   Wa.sfiinn- 
Ion.  a  tfieater  commander  would  have  Mreal- 
er  confidence  that  when  he  needed  them,  he 
would  not  suddenly  find  that  Ihey  had  been 
distracted   by   someone   else   to  some  other 
mission 


Acquisition  of  nuclear  SLCM  dispersed 
among  our  naval  ships  could  be  particularly 
imporianl  In  Improving  the  survivability  of 
our  theater  nuclear  forces:  Our  land  ba.sed 
theater  nuclear  systems  are  normally  con 
centrated  In  a  relatively  few.  fixed  and 
known  storage  sites.  We  and  our  allies  are 
very  ri'lucianl  to  disperse  them  for  obvious 
,safety  and  .security  a.s  well  as  political  rea 
sons.  However,  this  invites  a  limited  low 
warning  Soviel  preemptive  nuclear  attack. 
Ships,  on  the  other  hand,  are  normally  in 
large  part  dispersed.  Nuclear  SLCMs  would 
spread  our  .sea  ba.sed  potential  theater  nu- 
clear launch  capability  among  a  large 
number  of  them.  Indeed,  the  very  difficulty 
Ihe  Soviets  would  have  In  disUnguishing 
conventional  from  nuclear  SLCMs  could 
keep  them  from  confidently  Identifying 
which  pariicular  ships  of  ours  were  actually 
nuclear-armed.  Thus,  any  planning  for  a 
preemptive  theater  nuclear  attack  would 
suddenly  become  much  more  complicated 
and  much  less  credible. 

Finally,  there  Is  little  hope  that  these 
moratoriums  will  substantially  improve  veri- 
fication of  limits  on  nuclear  cruise  missiles. 
The  Hou.se  spon,sor.  Representative  Bedell, 
has  suggested  that  SALT  II  counting  rules 
provide  a  precedent  for  disUnguishing  nu- 
clear from  cotnenlionally  armed  variants 
1  Congressional  Record,  May  31,  1984.  p.  H 
5050)  In  fact,  no  such  distinction  is  drawn 
in  the  SALT  II  Treaty, 

The  House  resolulion  calls  for  allowing 
nuclear  crui.se  mi.ssile  deployments  only 
when  nuclear  as  oppo.sed  lo  conventional 
mi,s,siles  could  be  counted  by  a  high  confi- 
dence method,'  In  fact,  the  moratorium 
Itself  could  not  be  verified  with  any  substan- 
tial a.ssurance,  lei  alone  high  confidence," 
Conventional  mi,ssiles  and  conventional  mis- 
sile tests  provide  all  the  payload  and  accura- 
cy required  for  nuclear  weapons  delivery.  A 
moratorium  on  deployment  but  nol  procure- 
ment of  nuclear  crui.se  mi,sslles.  as  both  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  propo.se.  would 
be  parlicula'-ly  vulnerable  lo  massive  overt 
or  covin  breakout.  Even  If  procurement  of 
nuclear  armed  cruise  mi.ssiles  were  explicitly 
banned  a  ban  on  production  of  nuclear  war- 
heads that  could  easily  be  fitted  on  them 
would  be  difficult  to  even  adequately  define, 
lei  alone  lo  enforce 

Hence,  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  armed 
SL'cMs  would  be  unbalanced  in  effect  and 
would  invite  Soviet  cheating  while  at  most 
marKinally  easing  our  wider  nuclear  verili 
canon  problems 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  Impli- 
cations for  Arms  Control  and  Alliance 
Relationships.'  by  Charles  A.  Sorrels. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IMPLR.MIONS  KOR  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 

AiLiANCK  Relationships 
I  From  Charles  A.  Sorrels,  U.S.  Cruise 
Missile  ProKrams  (McGraw  Hill,  1983)) 
The  United  Slates  began  lo  emphasize  de- 
velopment   of    long-range    cruise    mi.ssiles 
after  the  conclu.slon  of  SALT  I  in  mid  1972. 
During  the  protracted  negolialions  of  SALT 
II,  the  relationship  between  U.S.  cruise  mis- 
sile programs,  arms  control,  and  alliance  re- 
lationships became  intertwined. 

Long  before  SALT  formally  began  In  No- 
vember 1969,  negolialions  by  the  United 
States  directly  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
Lssues    of    particular    concern    to    Western 


Europe,  such  as  the  status  of  Berlin,  were 
sometimes  a  source  of  anxiety  and  distrust 
by  key  US,  allies,  such  as  West  Germany, 
During  SALT  II.  although  NATO  strongly 
supported  the  SALT  process  as  a  core  ele- 
ment of  detente,  some  doubts  and  suspicions 
vnithin  Western  Europe  arose  over  the  Pro- 
tocol in  SALT  II,  which  emerged  in  mid- 
1977.  The  Protocol  legitimized  constraints 
on  .some  new  U,S.  cruise  missiles  (GLCM 
and  SLCM)  of  interest  in  Europe  as  options 
for  a  respor«e  by  NATO  to  the  deployment 
of  the  Soviet  SS-20  IRBM.  which  is  seen  in 
Western  Europe  as  increasing  substantially 
the  Soviet  theater  nuclear  threat  to  NATO/ 
Europe, 

In  the  past,  prospective  deployments  of 
some  theater  nuclear  weapons  for  NATO 
have  been  Controversial  and  have  strained 
relations  between  the  United  Slates  and 
some  allies  in  Europe,  In  December  1979. 
NATO  decided  to  approve  production  and 
planned  deployment  of  464  U.S.  OLCMs 
(and  108  Pershing  lis);  this  decision  was 
linked  with  a  commitment  to  pursue  arms 
control  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  to 
limit  long-range  theater  nuclear  forces 
<LRTNP),  Sustaining  a  consensus  to  pro- 
ceed with  deployment  of  OLCMs  and  Per- 
shing lis  in  Western  Europe  may.  however, 
prove  quite  difficult,'  Yet  without  some  pro- 
grammatic response  (such  as  GLCM)  under 
way  in  NA'TO,  achieving  arms  control  limi- 
tations on  tihe  SS-20  would  surely  be  much 
less  likely,  "The  effort  to  achieve  such  limita- 
tions in  arms  control  talks— which  began 
formally  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Geneva  in  late  November 
1981— seems  likely  to  pose  a  demanding  test 
of  allied  cohesion  and  U.S.  ability  to  manage 
priorities  in  its  relationships  with  its  close 
allies  and  its  superpower  adversary,  the 
Soviet  Union, 

ARMS  C»NTROL  AND  CRUISE  MISSILES 

Arms  control  objectives  can  be  served  not 
only  by  arms  control  agreements  but  also  by 
unilateral  measures  in  the  design,  develop- 
ment, and  deployment  of  forces.  This  funda- 
mental point  is  often  forgotten  or  not  even 
perceived.  It  is  imperative,  however,  lo  avoid 
the  tendency  to  allow  the  pursuit  of  or 
achievement  of  arms  control  agreements— a 
means— to  become  an  end  in  itself.  The  im- 
pacts of  U,B,  cruise  missile  programs  upon 
arms  control  objectives  are  important  to  ex- 
amine, as  are  the  direct  and  indirect  impacts 
of  the  SALT  II  agreements  upon  U.S.  cruise 
missile  programs. 

Fundamental  arms  control  objectives  in- 
clude enhancing  stability  in  the  strategic 
nuclear  balance,  constraining  the  costs  of 
arms  competition,  controlling  escalation 
once  conflict  has  begun,  and  discouraging 
proliferation  of  sophisticated,  especially  nu- 
clear, weapons,  (Verification  considerations 
are  discussed  later  in  the  context  of  provi- 
sions of  SALT  II  relating  to  cruise  missiles.) 
Stability 

Stability  in  the  strategic  nuclear  balance 
has  long  been  considered  an  important  arms 
control  objective  and,  in  recent  years,  stabil- 
ity in  the  theater  nuclear  balance  has 
become  a  growing  concern  to  the  United 
States  and  Its  NATO  allies. 

Stability  in  the  strategic  nuclear  balance 
has  been  defined  as  applying  both  to  a  situ- 
ation in  a  crisis  (crisis  stability)  and  to  the 
longer  term  context  of  the  arms  race  or 
competition  (arms  race  stability).  Crisis  sta- 
bility is  a  relationship  in  the  strategic  nucle- 
ar balance  in  which  neither  superpower  in  a 
crisis  has  an  incentive  to  launch  a  first 
strike— an    incentive    derived    either    from 


anxiety  over  vulnerability  of  key  elements 
in  its  own  strategic  forces  or  from  a  per- 
ceived prospect  of  succeeding  through  a 
first  strike  in  disarming  mucli  of  the  retalia- 
tory capability  of  the  opponents  strategic 
forces.^  (Such  anxiety  or  perceived  advan- 
tage can  be  an  incentive  for  a  preemptive 
first  strike.)  Stability  in  the  longer  term 
context  of  the  arms  race  or  competition  has 
been  defined  as  "a  strategic  force  relation- 
ship in  which  neither  side  perceives  the  ne- 
cessity for  undertaking  major  new  arms  pro- 
grams in  order  to  avoid  being  placed  at  a 
disadvantage,"  '  A  fundamental  goal  of  the 
United  States  in  SALT  has  been  to  promote 
through  agreed  limitations  both  crisis  and 
arms  race  stability. 

With  the  development  of  high  accuracy 
and  sufficient  nuclear  yields,  ICBMs  with 
MIRVs  can  pose  a  severe  threat  lo  crisis  sta- 
bility and  undermine  arms  race  stability  by 
providing  a  capability  lo  destroy  .several 
launchers  (even  hardened  silos)  with  war- 
heads from  one  ICBM,  Although  the  United 
States  was  the  first  to  lest  and  deploy 
MIRVed  ICBMs  and  has  had  a  substantial 
lead  in  accuracy  in  ICBM  warheads,  the 
Soviet  Union's  fourth-generation  ICBMs 
(especially  the  SS-18  and  SS-19),  introduced 
after  SALT  I  was  completed  in  mid- 1972, 
have  a  greatly  increased  ihrow-weighl.  The 
SS-19  has  four  times  the  Ihrow-weighl  of  its 
predecessor,  the  widely  deployed  SS-11.  The 
Soviets  can  exploit  their  throw-weight  ad- 
vantage with  more  MIRVs  thai  are  capable 
of  destroying  hard  targets  than  can  be  car- 
ried within  the  much  smaller  throw-weight 
of  U.S.  Minuteman  III  ICBMs, 

The  United  Stales  in  1972  found  the  quan- 
titative advantages  in  ballistic  mi.ssile 
launchers  favoring  the  Soviet  Union  (1,710 
for  the  U.S.,  compared  to  2,358  for  the 
U,S,S,R,)  in  SALT  Is  Interim  Agreement  ac- 
ceptable on  a  temporary  basis  because 
bombers  (of  which  the  U,S.  had  consider- 
ably more)  were  not  included  and  becau.se  of 
U.S.  leads  in  accuracy  and  MIRV  deploy- 
ment. The  U.S.  has  subsequently  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  the  prospective 
vulnerability  of  the  1,000  silo-based  Minute- 
man  ICBM  force  to  Soviel  MIRVed  ICBMs 
in  the  early  1980s.  The  United  States  had 
hoped  that  SALT  II  would  curb  that  threat. 
and  the  Carter  Administration  attempted  lo 
curb  it  with  its  March  1977  comprehensive 
proposal  to  the  Soviet  leadership  (discussed 
later  in  this  chapter).  SALT  II  as  concluded 
in  mid-1979  did  not.  however,  succeed  in 
sutJstantially  advancing  the  U,S.  objective  of 
curbing  the  threat  of  MIRVed  ICBMs  to 
crisis  stability  in  the  early  1980s,  The 
United  States  is  responding  to  this  Soviel 
threat  to  the  land-based  ICBM  component 
of  the  triad  of  U,S.  strategic  forces  with  a 
new.  highly  accurate  ICBM,  the  MX.  Undc"- 
a  plan  approved  by  President  Carter  in  Se-^ 
tember  1979.  beginning  in  1986  the  MX  was 
to  be  based  in  a  deployment  scheme  intend- 
ed to  enhance  survivability  through  mobili- 
ty and  concealment;  each  missile  was  lo  be 
moved  occasionally  on  a  mobile  launch<?r 
among  23  multiple  protective  shelters 
(MPS),  This  basing  scheme  was  rejected  by 
President  Reagan  in  October  1981,  who  pro- 
pK}sed  research  on  other  new  basing  modes 
while  placing  "up  to  50"  MX  missiles  on  an 
interim  basis  in  existing  Titan  or  Minute- 
man  III  silos  that  were  to  be  further  hard- 
ened. (That  interim  mode  of  basing  MX  was 
subject  to  substantial  opposition  in  Con- 
gress, including  skepticism  about  survivabil- 
ity and  concern  over  high  cost.  Congress  In 
passing  the  FY  1983  authorization  bill  for 
defense  required  a  report  by  December  1. 


1982  on  a  plan  for  a  permanent  basing 
mode,  thus  calling  for  a  choice  earlier  than 
the  1984  decision  point  envisaged  by  the 
Reagan  Adniinislralion  when  a  strategic 
modernization  program  was  announced  in 
October  1981.)  Regardless  of  its  mode  of 
basing,  however,  Ihe  MX  missile  force  will 
po,se  a  ,severe  counterforce  threat  to  Ihe  sur-  ' 
vivabllily  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force,  which 
repre,s(-nls  more  of  the  Soviel  strategic  force 
capability  than  ICBMs  do  in  the  U.S,  force 
structure,  which  has  been  more  balanced 
with  an  emphasis  al,so  upon  bombers  and 
SLBMs,  Thus,  crisis  instability  In  the  early 
1980s  posed  largely  by  Soviel  ICBMs  may  be 
succeeded  in  the  late  1980s  with  crisis  insta- 
bility al.so  po.sed  by  the  U.S.  MX  program, 
unless  Ihe  Soviets  move  toward  a  survivable 
mobile  ICBM  force,  perhaps  deployed  in  a 
mode  similar  to  that  of  their  SS-20  IRBM 
force. 

Some  observers  have  compared  cruise  mis- 
siles lo  MIRVs  in  terms  of  posing  a  threat 
to  crisis  stability  and  being  a  major  obstacle 
in  arms  control  negotiations.  Some  believe 
that  crui.se  mi,sslles,  like  MIRVs  were  tech- 
nological opportunities  that  should  have 
been  foregone  in  the  inieresls  of  stability  In 
the  strategic  balance.  The  failure  of  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree 
in  SALT  I  to  a  ban  on  MIRVs  is  seen  as  an 
Important  missed  opportunity  to  facilitate 
siabilily  in  the  strategic  balance  by  curbing 
one  key  avenue  lo  a  firsl-sirike.  counter- 
force  capability.  Some  critics  place  principal 
responsibility  for  such  a  failure  upon  the 
United  Slates,  which  had  a  lead  of  several 
years  in  demonstrating  MIRV  technology  < 

The  cruise  missile  ca.se  and  the  MIRV  case 
are  nol,  however,  comparable.  First,  where- 
as in  the  case  of  MIRVs  the  United  Slates 
had  a  lead  of  several  years  in  a  new  capabil- 
ity, in  the  ca.se  of  cruise  mi,ssiles  the  Soviets 
had  already  undertaken  extensive  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  cruise  missiles,  es- 
pecially on  naval  platforms  for  anliship  mis- 
sions. Some  of  these  Soviet  SLCMs  could 
strike  land  targets  in  the  heavily  populated 
coastal  regions  of  the  United  States.  Al- 
though the  Soviet  cruise  missiles  do  not 
have  the  low  radar  cro.ss  section  and  the 
high  accuracy  of  the  U.S.  systems  that 
could  be  operational  in  the  early  1980s,  the 
■pandora  s  box  "  was  already  long  open  com- 
pared with  the  MIRV  situation  at  the  end 
of  the  1960s  when  the  SALT  I  negotiations 
began.  The  Soviets  have  deployed  sea- 
launched  SS-N-3.  SS-N-7,  SS-N-9,  SS-N-12, 
SS-N-19  and  air-launched  AS-1  through  AS- 
7  and  AS-9  through  AS-11  cruise  missiles.  In 
addition,  new  generation  ALCMs  nol  yet 
designated  by  NATO  are  under  develop- 
ment. Moreover,  variations  on  some  of  these 
cruise  missiles  have  been  placed  by  the  Sovi- 
ets on  ground  launchers.  Thus,  the  concern 
that  the  U.S.  in  iis  planned  substantial  de- 
ployment of  SLCMs  will  thereby  open  a 
whole  new  area  of  military  capability  the 
Soviets  otherwi,se  would  not  pursue  seems  to 
be  a  misinformed  apprehension.  Such  a  con- 
cern or  expectation  also  is  perhaps  ethno- 
centric in  its  presumption  that  the  Soviet 
military  force  structure  is  largely  a  reflec- 
tion of  Soviet  preoccupation  with  imitating 
or  catching  up  "  with  the  United  States,  In 
terms  of  a  key  objective  of  arms  control,  de- 
ployment of  SLCMs  with  high  prelaunch 
survivability  on  nuclear  attack  submarines 
would  contribute  to  crisis  stability,^ 

Second,  although  with  Its  high  accuracy 
the  cruise  missile  can  be  an  effective  coun- 
terforce weapon  even  against  hardened  tar- 
gets such  as  ICBM  silos,  the  required  long 
delivery  time  for  a  cruise  missile  compared 
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with  that  for  MIRV's  larnrd  by  an  ICBM 
(10  to  12  hours  from  the  ronliiu'tUal  US. 
compared  with  30  miniitfs  or  Ifssi  makes 
the  cruise  missile,  in  contrast  lo  MlRVed 
ICBMs.  not  an  ideal  first  strike,  short  warn 
ing.  or  surprise-attack  weapon  ' 

Although  cruise  mi.ssiles  thus  cannot  be 
equated  convincinKl.v  \>'th  the  thri'ai  lo 
crisis  stability  posed  by  MIRVed  balli.-iie 
missiles,  they  could  neyerthele.s.-.  contribute 
to  crisis  instability  in  the  theater  nuclear 
balance  if  they  are  deployed  in  a  mode  I  hat 
makes  them  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first 
strike. 

Soviet  military  doctrine,  as  di.scu.ssed  in 
Chapter  3.  places  major  emphasis  upon  the 
value  of  surprise  and  the  preemption  m  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  ihtaier 
There  has  been  concern  for  se\eral  years 
with  the  vulnerability  of  NATOs  theater 
nuclear  forces  (particularly  tactical  aircraft 
and  PershiHR  la  mi.ssiles  on  QRA  status  ai 
relatively  few.  fixed  bases'  to  a  first  strik4- 
especially  a  nuclear  first  strike-  by  the  Sovi 
ets.  The  mobile  SS  20  IRBM.  while  makint; 
the  Soviets  less  concerned  with  the  miIik  r 
ability  of  their  long  rant:e  thealer  ballistic 
missile  systems  icompared  with  the  prede 
cessor  SS  4  and  SS  5  force  operating  from 
fixed  or  prepared  launch  sites i  and  ilnis 
contributing  to  stability  by  reducing  pre- 
emptive pressurts  on  the  Soviets,  improves 
the  first  strike  capability  of  'hi'  SoMits  with 
long-range  thealer  nuclear  deliury  systems 

Deployment  by  NATO  of  464  OLCMs  on 
116    launchers    'along    with    108    exiended 
range   Pershing   II   ballistic  missiles  on   108 
launchers  J    will     pose    a    subslariialK     in 
creased  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  thu., 
become  an  even   higher  priority   target    for 
the  Sovlel^,   than   NATOs  <  urreni    ground 
ba.sed.  long-range  theater  nuclear  strike  ra 
pability  concentrated  in  quick  reaction  alert 
aircraft  at  a  few  a;r  bases  near  nuclear  si  or 
age  sites   Unless  ihe  GI-CM  and  Pershing  11 
are  deployed  in  a  way  that  a.ssures  a  signifi 
cant    portion    of    the    force    will    survive    a 
Soviet    theater    nuclear    first    strike.    Mie-e 
new   mi.ssiles  could  worsen  an  ainadv  troii 
blmg  situation  iii  term.-  ol  the  Soviet  doctri 
nal   inclination   and   practical    mceniue   to 
launch  a  preemptive  attack  with  the  goal  of 
disarming  nearlv  all  of  NATO  s  land  based, 
long  range  theater  nuclear  deliverv  svsleriis 

The  requirement  ttial  the  CJLCM  and  Hi  r 
shing  II   force  be  suffi<ieiitl\   siirvivabli'  to 
deny  the  Soviets  a  lutraMve  opportunity  (or 
a  first  or  preemptive  strike  will  bt    very  de 
manding    The  practicalities  of  iiieeling  such 
a  stringent  requin  meiii  in  pea<i  Mini    in  iir 
banized.   land  scarce   democratic   naliun-   m 
Western    Europe'    will    prove    dilliciili     Thi 
West  cannot  hoije  to  provide  Ihe  degree  of 
survivability    for   a   land  based   system    that 
the   Soviets,    with    large    deplovnunl    area- 
and   a   secret    society,   can   provide    lor   the 
mobile  SS  20.  operaling  in  field  d.  plovmeiii 
away  from  Us  base-  structure 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  be  noi 
only  realistic  about  the  practical  difluullns 
facing  NATO  in  assuring  signifuani  surviv 
ability  of  GLCM  and  Pershing  II  against  a 
Soviet  first  strike,  but  also  realist  ir  about 
the  nature  of  the  more  likely  threats  and 
contingencies  of  a  Soviet  strike  against 
NATO's  theater  nuclear  forces  As  noted  in 
Chapter  3.  prelaunch  survivability  involve, 
vulnerability  of  the  delivery  system  or  [ilat 
form  to  both  conventional  and  nuclear 
strikes  by  Soviet  forces  in  scenarios  both 
with  and  without  significant  warning  of 
such  attacks.  Against  an  essentially  no 
vkarnmg  nuclear  strike  by  Soviet  balli.-tie 
mLssiles  (perhaps  only  a  few  minutes  of  i-.u 


Ileal  warning  thai  mi.ssiles  such  as  the  SS 
20  have  been  launched  in  the  US. S.R.I,  it 
would  not  be  feasible  to  provide  substanlial 
survivability  of  groundba.sed  theater  nucle 
ar  delivery  systems  such  as  the  GLCM.  In 
I  hat  scenario,  high  survivability  would  re 
(liiire  much  of  the  force  being  widely  dis- 
pirsed  and  frequently  on  the  move  in  the 
field  deployment,  an  operational  mode  that 
IS  impractical  in  peaeitime  (in  terms  of  nu- 
clear weapons  traveling  around i  and  that  in- 
creases verv  siibsi  ant  tally  operaling  costs. 
Fortunately,  such  a  no  warning,  boll  from 
the  blue  Soviet  missile  nuclear  sirike  is  not 
nearly  as  liki  ly  as  other  scenarios  involving 
conventional  and  or  nuclear  attack  with 
somi  warning  Against  a  nuclear  mi.ssile 
siriki'  that  came  aftir  a  political  crisis,  a 
surprise  conventional  attack,  or  a  conven 
iional  conflict  undir  way  for  some  days  or 
weeks,  some  warning  lo  NATO  would  un 
avoidably  be  |)rovided.  enabling  dispersal 
that  could  ureal  Iv  enhance  the  prelaunch 
survivability  of  a  ground-mobile  system 
su(h  as  Ihe  GLCM 

A  more  fiasible  survivability  requirement 
for  US  (heater  nuclear  delivers  systems 
would  be  against  a  surprise  conventional 
strike  that  would  presumably  come  before 
esealalion  to  a  nuclear  strike  bv  Soviet  led 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  Hardened  hangaretles 
isi/.ed  for  tactical  aircralti  at  operating 
ba.'-es  can  provide  some  substantial  surviv- 
ability for  aircraft  or  GLCMs  against  con- 
vent lonal  muniiions  A  no  warning  conven- 
tional attack  IS.  however.  rcKiarded  as  very 
unlikely.  At  leasi  a  few  days  of  warning  are 
g;nt  rally  expeclid  lo  be  available,  prompt 
ed  by  an  atmosphere  of  a  developing  crisis 
and  some  detectable  necessary  Soviet  pre 
paratory  measures  (especially  in  East  Ger 
manyi  before  actuallv  launching  an  at  lack 
againsl   NATO  into  \Vest  German  territory 

For  confidence  in  prelaunch  survivability, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  Soviet  niicli  ai 
siriki.  both  the  CJLCM  and  ihe  Pershing  II 
would  have  to  rely  upon  some  warning  to 
prompt  and  allow  timi  for  dispersal  into  Ihe 
field,  awav  from  wi  II  known  fixed  lot  at  ions 
-uch  as  compnuiids  lor  Ihe  Pershing  and 
main  operating  bases  for  tli<  GLCM  Com- 
pan  d  wiih  ihi  inidwesiern  and  westtrn 
United  Slalis  the  land  area  and  iirbani/a 
lion  in  Wist  Germany.  Great  Bnlam.  Bel 
giiim  the  Niilu  rlands  and  Italy  substanlial 
ly  constrain  the  opporl unities  lor  dispersal 
ol  groundmobile  theater  nuclear  delivery 
sv  stems  Howevir.  the  constraints  on  disper 
s  il  ol  niKlear  armed  aircraft  lo  only  a  rila 
lively  few  air  basis  are  i-iinsiderably  grialer 
than  lh(  constraints  on  svstems  such  as  (he 
Cil.CM  using  (ransporter  ere(  lor  launchers 

All  hough,  as  has  been  noted,  a  caravan  of 
a  llighl  ol  (il.CMs  '16  missiles  on  lour 
iiansportererec  lor  launchers,  two  launch 
eonlrol communications  vans,  and  al  least 
12  support  vehicli^i  would  be  a  rather  con 
spicuous  sight  iravi  ling  on  an  autobahn,  de 
plovmt  III  in  lacl  will  ivpicallv  be  oil  road 
and  in  more  ri mole  surroundings,  taking 
advantage  o'  concealment  tacihlaled  by  ter 
rain,  vegetal  ion  and  camouflage  and  ol  Ire 
qui  III  ri'loi  iiion  lo  maintain  uncirtamiv 
lor  largeling  by  dii'  Soviets  'including  bv 
agents,  espeeiallv  in  We-,t  Germany  i  Thus, 
compared  to  (iirrent  US  NATO  Iheai'r 
nuclear  airi  raft  Ihe  dispersed,  mobile  de 
ploynient  ol  GLCMs  and  Pershing  lis  will 
be  more  (omi>alible  with  cnsis  stability,  by 
making  less  likely  to  succeed  a  Soviet  nucle 
ar  first  strike  aimed  at  largely  disarming 
U  S  NATO  s  land  based  sysleins  for  retail 
ating  against  such  a  Soviet  attack  or  for  re 
sponding   to  a  collapse  of   NATOs  conven 


tional    defen.sc'S   against    a    massive   Soviet/ 
Warsaw  Pact  armored  blil/.krieg. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  potential  mobili 
ty  and  survivability  of  GLCM  and  Pershing 
II  and  thereby  promote  crisis  stability. 
NATO  will  clearly  have  lo  have  the  political 
resolve  to  act  upon  warning-which  may 
well  be  ambiguous  and  approve  an  alert 
posture  allowing  dispersal  away  from  main 
operaling  bases  with  nuclear  armament. 
The  manifestation  of  such  resolve  it.self 
should  reinforce  deterrence  hopefully  even 
of  the  initial  outbreak  of  a  conventional 
conflict  by  undermining  Soviet  confidence 
in  being  able  lo  conduct  a  nearly  disarming 
nuclear  first  strike  againsl  NATO's  new- 
land  ba.sed  LRTNF. 

In  terms  of  arms  race  stability,  as  defined 
above,  the  continuing  momentum  of  the 
Soviet  deployment  of  the  SS  20  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  one  launcher  per  we<k.  since 
early  1977.  was  the  source  of  instability  and 
prompted  NATO  to  n-spond  with  a  system 
such  as  GLCM. 

Couslranung  Ihr  costs  of  the  strategic  arms 
competition 

Continuing  Soviet  efforts  to  increa.se  the 
effectiveness  of  their  extensive  air  defenses, 
espi'cially  against  low-flying  targets,  are  an- 
ticipated lo  pose  more  of  a  threat  to  the  in- 
flight survivability  of  the  B  1  bomber  than 
to  the  crui.se  mi.ssile.  which  presents  a  much 
smaller  radar  cross  section  to  air  defen.se 
radars  Thi'  cruise  mi.ssile  was  judged  in 
mid-1977  to  have  greater  growth  potential 
to  met!  new  and  presently  undefined 
threats."  ■ 

Two  of  the  advantages  to  the  United 
States  of  the  cruise  mi.ssile.  stressed  by  the 
Carter  Administration  after  its  cancellation 
in  mid  1977  of  th(  B  I  bomber,  were,  first, 
thai  US.  emphasis  on  Ihe  criii.se  mi.ssile 
would  make  obsolete  much  of  the  Soviet  in- 
vestment 111  air  defenses  designed  primarily 
against  bombers  and.  second,  that  it  would 
be  much  less  expensive  for  the  United 
Slates  (o  stay  ahead  of  costly  Soviet  air  de- 
leiise  improvements  with  upgrades  of  the 
crui.si  mi.ssile.  The  Defense  Depart ment  has 
argued  that,  in  an  interactive  offensive-de- 
fensive arms  competition  between  U.S. 
cruise  mi.ssili-s  and  Soviet  air  defense  ef- 
forts, the  United  States  has  a  substanlial 
cost  exchange"  advantage  that  is.  the 
US.  olfensive  improvements  will  cost  three 
to  five  times  less  than  the  Soviet  air  defense 
improvements.  As  Dr.  Perry  staled  in  late 
1977:  Were  in  a  very  fortunate  position 
here  in  that  the  offen.se  has  a  basic  techni- 
cal advantage,  and  therefore  wf  are  very 
higlilv  leveraged  against  any  defensive  move 
thai  lhe\  would  like  to  make."    ' 

Although  Soviet  development  of  some  im 
proved  air  defenses  such  as  the  SA  X  10 
siirfaci  to  air  missile  system  was  underway 
before  the  United  States  decided  in  mid- 
1977  to  place  more  emphasis  upon  ALCMs. 
that  decision  probably  reinforced  Soviet  in- 
centive lo  invest  heavily  in  new  air  defense 
systems  to  attempt  to  cope  with  the  threat 
po.sed  by  ALCMs.  which  air  defen.ses  de 
signt  d  espei  lally  against  bombers  cannot  do 
well  As  in  the  past,  part  of  Ihe  rationale  for 
continuing  to  upgrade  U.S.  capabilities  chal 
lenging  Soviet  air  d<'fenses  is  to  prompt  the 
Soviets  to  continue  to  allocate  large  expend- 
itures to  investment  and  operaling  costs  for 
air  delenses.  thereby  using  budget  resources 
that  otherwi.se  could  be  add<-d  to  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  offensive  forces  and  anti- 
submarine warfare  programs.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ALCM  program 
was  a  basis  for  the  US,  decision  lo  spend 


less  from  1977  through  the  mid-  to  late 
1980s  on  the  air-breathing  element  of  its 
triad  of  strategic  forces  than  if  it  had  con- 
tinued with  the  B-1  program  of  244  aircraft 
envisioned  in  the  Ford  Administration  s  de- 
fense budget  for  FY  1978. 

Thus,  although  the  arms  control  objective 
of  constraining  costs  of  the  strategic  arms 
competition  is  served  for  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  the  cruise  m"5sile,  it  is  not  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  •• 

Escalation  control 
Although  the  United  States  explicitly  uses 
the  arms  control  concept  of  escalation  con- 
trol primarily  in  doctrinal  statements  relat- 
ing to  the  u.se  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
theater  context,  the  concept  is  an  important 
consideration  more  broadly  in  U.S.  strategy 
and  force  structure.  For  example,  U.S.  doc- 
trinal statements,  especially  since  the  outset 
of  the  1970s,  have  emphasized  the  require- 
ment that  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces  be 
able  to  respond  in  a  limited,  selective  way  so 
that  the  President  would  not  be  faced  with 
the  paralyting  choice  between  escalation  to 
massive  nuclear  response  and  no  nuclear  re- 
sponse lo  a  limited  Soviet  attack."  In  addi- 
tion, since  the  early  1960s,  the  United  States 
has  stressed  maintaining  and  even  raising 
the  nuclear  threshold  in  Europe  by  provid- 
ing a  conventional  force  response  option 
strong  enough  that  NATO  will  not  have  to 
resort  very  early  to  using  thealer  nuclear 
weapons  to  hall  a  Warsaw  Pack  convention- 
al attack:  t;his  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
escalation  control  once  conflict  has  begun. 

Deployment  of  GLCM  in  Western  Europe 
and  potential  use  of  GLCM  in  theater  nu- 
clear strikes  against  targets  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  western  U.S.S.R.  can  be 
seen  as  enhancing  or  being  compatible  with 
escalation  control  in  the  theater  in  some  re- 
spects but  perhaps  undermining  it  in  others. 
Deployment  of  GLCMs,  insofar  as  it 
would  enable  the  United  States  and  other 
NATO  nations  lo  release  for  conventional 
use  a  large  number  of  tactical  aircraft  that 
otherwi.se  would  be  unavailable  because  of 
commitment  lo  quick-reaction  alert  for  the- 
aler nuclear  strike  missions,  would  raise  the 
nuclear  threshold  and  in  that  way  contrib- 
ute lo  control  of  escalation  by  indirectly 
strengthening  the  conventional  response 
option. 

Attempting  lo  limit  collateral  damage  by 
nuclear  weapons  is  an  effort  to  control  esca- 
lation. GLCMs  combination  of  high  accura- 
cy and  nuclear  warhead  yield  of  100  to  200 
kilotons  is  compatible  with  U.S.  emphasis  in 
recent  years  on  the  requirement  to  reduce 
collateral  damage  caused  by  theater  nuclear 
weapons.  (This  emphasis  is  also  illustrated 
in  the  sutjstantial  reduction  in  yield  of  the 
Pershing  tl  as  a  modification  of  Pershing 
la.) 

If  substantial  survivability  of  deployed 
GLCMs  proves  feasible,  then  GLCM.  by  pro- 
viding a  credible  escalatory  response  in  the 
theater  tO' Soviet  long-range  theater  nuclear 
strikes  against  NATO/Europe  may  thereby 
deter  such  Soviet  escalation  and  contribute 
to  escalation  control  within  the  theater.  If. 
by  providing  such  a  credible  intermediate 
escalatory  step  for  NATO,  a  GLCM  deploy- 
ment also  makes  a  linkage  between  NATO's 
theater  nuclear  forces  and  U.S.  strategic 
forces  more  plausible  to  the  Soviets,  then 
deterrence  of  Soviet  nuclear  escalation  in 
the  theater  would  be  further  reinforcement 
and  escalation  control  served  as  an  objec- 
tive. (Even  though  in  this  respect  GLCM 
would  increase  the  prospects  of  escalation,  a 
U.S./NATD  GLCM  force  would  still  contrib- 
ute to  escalation  control  if  the  linkage  or 


coupling  aspect  strengthened  Soviet  con- 
cerns with  the  consequent  risks  of  their 
launching  long-range  nuclear  strikes  againsl 
targets  in  Western  Europe.)  If  however. 
GLCM  cannot  be  made  substantially  surviv- 
able  in  its  semimobile  mode  of  deployment. 
then  by  increasing  Soviet  incentives  to  pre- 
emption GLCM  could  undermine  escalation 
control  by  making  Soviet  escalation  lo  long- 
range  nuclear  strikes  even  more  likely. 

Moreover,  the  operational  characteristics 
and  tactics  associated  with  cruise  mi.ssiles, 
as  compared  with  ballistic  missiles,  arguably 
could  make  even  more  difficult  efforts  at  es- 
calation control  once  NATO  resorts  to  using 
such  long-range  theater  missiles.  Attempt- 
ing lo  control  escalation  in  u.se  of  nuclear 
weapons  involves  an  emphasis  upon  an  abili- 
ty to  communicate  lo  the  adversary  limits 
on  the  number,  types,  and  distance  from  the 
battlefield  of  the  targets  under  attack.  U.S. 
doctrine  for  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
theater  stresses  limited,  selective  use 
againsl  high-value  targets.  High-value  tar- 
gets will  generally  be  protected  with  termi- 
nal air  defen.ses.  To  assure  penetration  to 
targets  so  protected,  the  United  Stales 
could  u.se  the  tactic  of  saturation  with 
cruise  missiles  to  overwhelm  the  air  de- 
fenses. If  saturation  tactics  prove  necessary. 
that  could  conflict  with  the  U.S.  doctrinal 
emphasis  upon  highly  selective  use.  Even  if 
saturation  tactics  using  two  or  three  cruise 
missiles  per  target  for  some  targets  wert'  not 
required,  then  operational  characteristics  of 
cruise  missiles  could  still  encumber  escala- 
tion control. 

In  particular,  the  Soviets  may  be  inclined 
to  over-estimate  the  scale  of  an  incoming 
cruise  missile  attack  and  therefore  overre- 
act. The  flight  path  of  a  cruise  missile  on  its 
way  to  distant  targets  would  involve  being 
reported  numerous  times  by  air  defense 
units  that  perhaps  could  not  maintain  a 
track  or  attempt  an  intercept  in  lime  bui 
still  would  notice  and  report  the  overflight. 
The  same  cruise  missile  thus  may  be  report- 
ed and  counted  several  limes,  thereby  great- 
ly inflating  the  estimated  size  of  the  attack. 
The  circuitou.s.  dogleg  flight  path  of  cruise 
missiles  to  avoid  some  known  air  defenses 
would  make  il  hard  for  the  Soviets  to  antici- 
pate where  the  intended  target  may  be  and 
whether  it  is  a  strategic  command  and  con- 
trol bunker  for  example,  or  a  ground  force 
installation.  Thus,  facilitating  escalation 
control  through  communication  lo  the  Sovi- 
ets of  the  limited  scale  of  an  incoming 
attack  and  the  limited  .scope  of  the  type  and 
location  of  targets  may  be  practically  much 
more  difficult  with  cruise  missiles  than  with 
ballistic  mi-ssiles.  Soviet  assessment  of  the 
limits  of  an  attack  would  be  somewhat 
easier  in  the  case  of  ballistic  missiles  be- 
cause they  would  require  fewer  missiless  lo 
assure  penetration  and  their  flight  paths 
are  unlikey  to  cause  exaggerated  counts  by 
the  Soviets  of  the  numbers  of  missiles  in- 
volved in  an  incoming  attack. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  was  noted  in  Chap- 
ter 3,  despite  the  arguments  about  the  po- 
tential advantages  of  ballistic  missiles  in 
serving  U.S.  doctrinal  emphasis  on  escala- 
tion control,  il  may  well  be  more  realistic  lo 
stress  that,  in  the  chaotic  uncertainties  in- 
herently involved  in  theater  nuclear  conflict 
the  distinctions  between  the  flight  profiles 
of  cruise  and  ballistic  missiles  would  be  "lost 
in  the  noise  "  of  warfare.  In  practice,  the 
overwhelming  consideration  lo  the  Soviet 
leadership  would  be  the  prospect  or  fact 
that  targets  in  Soviet  territory  had  been  hit. 
and  that  theater  nuclear  conflict  would  not 
involve  a  sanctuary  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  Soviet  propaganda  campaign  againsl 
NATO's  prospective  deployment  of  GLCM 
and  Pershing  II  has  included  a  stated  con- 
cern that  the  Pershing  II  would  have  such  a 
short  lime  (about  five  to  eight  minutes)  of 
flight  to  its  target— compared  to  the  30  to  40 
minutes  in  the  case  of  an  ICBM  or  SLBM— 
that  the  Soviets  would  have  much  reduced 
tactical  warning  of  such  an  attack  and  thai 
such  a  compressed  lime  frame  of  a  few  min- 
utes would  preclude  crisis  communications 
with  the  West  for  measures  to  "avoid  the 
worst."  including  a  Soviet  "push  button"  re- 
action. 

It  is.  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  Soviet 
military  planners  would  consider  a  worri- 
some if  not  worst  case  scenario  of  a  nuclear 
attack  from  Western  Europe  with  NATO's 
LRTNF  as  a  precursor  lo  a  strategic  ex- 
change, which  might  damage  Soviet  strate- 
gic assets  for  such  a  latter  exchange  (for  ex- 
ample, command  and  control  facilities  and 
ICBM  silos  in  the  western  U.S.S.R.).  II  is 
politically  unimaginable  that  NATO  would 
launch  such  long-range  nuclear  strikes  at 
any  targets  in  the  western  U.S.S.R.  other 
than  in  retaliation  for  a  Soviet  first  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  against  targets  in  Western 
Europe  or  in  response  to  a  collap,se  of 
NATO's  conventional  defenses.  Neverthe- 
less. Soviet  concern  with  such  a  remote,  po- 
litically implausible  .scenario  strongly  sug- 
gests the  contribution  lo  deterrence  which 
LRTNF  would  make,  assuming  it  is  de- 
ployed in  a  mode  with  adequate  survivabil- 
ity to  a  Soviet  preemptive  nuclear  strike. 
Soviet  concern  with  escalation  in  the  thea- 
ter gelling  out  of  hand,  with  the  possibility 
thai  a  conventional  or  nuclear  attack  on 
Western  Europe  could  .set  in  motion  a  chain 
of  events  escalating  to  strategic  nuclear  ex- 
change would  mean  that  "linkage  "  or  "cou- 
pling' of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces  to  the 
defense  of  NATO/Europe  was  indeed  being 
served  by  LRTNF.  In  a  sense,  then,  one 
man's  concern  with  escalation  damaging  lo 
him  is  another  mans  effective  deterrent. '- 

Discouraging  the  proliferation  of 
sophisticated  weapons 

The  capability  lo  produce  cruise  missiles 
has  existed  for  some  time  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  a 
ban  on  transfer  of  cruise  missile  technology 
from  the  United  States  would  not  preclude 
such  production  elsewhere.  Some  observers 
have  stated  that  any  nation  that  can  build  a 
"business  jet"  can  also  build  a  cruise  missile. 
Eventually,  the  capability  lo  produce  cruise 
mi-ssiles  will  extend  beyond  Western  Europe 
and  Japan.  As  a  Defense  Department  wit- 
ness testified  in  1977:  "I  suspect  that  in  20 
years  even  some  fairly  backward  nations 
could  acquire  respectable  cruise  missiles."  '■' 

Although  a  demanding  guidance  require- 
ment would  be  the  most  expensive  obstacle, 
even  an  underdeveloped  country  might 
overcome  that  handicap.  Again,  according 
to  congressional  testimony  in  1977: 

I  think  that  one  could  develop  guidance 
for  cruise  missiles  along  lines  which  did  not 
require  this  exotic  technology  [such  as 
TERCOM,  with  digitized  storage  of  maps]. 

...  On  radio  guidance,  for  example,  using 
existing  radio  stations,  that  is  a  technique 
which  has  been  in  existence  conceptually 
for  a  long  lime.  Admittedly,  they  would 
have  trouble  getting  the  very  small  CEP  di- 
rectly but  they  could  get  into  a  small 
enough  area  .so  they  could  combine  it  with 
local  homing. 

For  example,  I  imagine  even  a  very  back- 
ward nation  could  build  a  cruise  missile 
which  had  a  combination  of  fair  to  middling 
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inertial  guidance  plus  a  radiation  homer  to 
knock  out  a  radar  which  was  in  territory  for 
which  you  had  no  maps. '  • 

Despite  the  unavoidable  options  already 
available  or  soon  realistic  for  other  nations 
to  build  their  own  cruise  missiles,  the  US 
emphasis  upon  the  cruise  missile  may  argu 
ably  have  prompted  greater  pursuit  of 
cruise  missile  options  by  other  Kovernments 
If  so.  whether  such  increased  interest  and 
effort  would  threaten  the  United  Stales  or 
be  contrary  to  U.S.  interests  m  stability  m 
various  regions  of  the  world  would  have  to 
be  examined  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  a  task 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion. 

Generally,  however,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
otiserve  that  an  interest  in  producing  cruise 
missiles  does  not  develop  in  a  vacuum,  with 
out  some  motivating  requirement.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  a  heightened  in 
terest  was  prompted  in  the  1970s  by  an  in- 
creasing concern  with  how  to  penetrate  the 
sophisticated,  extensive  air  defen.se  system 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Warsaw  Pact.  Pre 
sumably.  a  concern  with  extensive  air  de- 
fense of  a  potential  adversary  would  al.so  be 
a  principal  motivation  for  other  nations,  in- 
cluding underdeveloped  countries,  to  pro- 
ceed to  produce  or  purchase  cruise  missiles. 
Unless  a  nation  faces  such  an  effective  air 
defense  system  in  a  likely  adversary,  the 
motivation  for  building  a  crui.se  missile 
would  not  be  strong.  In  a  sense,  prolifcra 
tion  of  air  defenses  would,  at  least  logically. 
precede  widespread  motivation  for  develop- 
ing cruise  missiles  as  a  partial  or  primary 
substitute  for  manned  aircraft  in  delivering 
weapons.  The  larger  size  generally  of  air- 
craft provides  an  important  advantage  m 
terms  of  obviating  the  demanding  de.sign  re- 
quirement for  making  warheads  small 
enough  to  fit  within  the  comparatively 
small  airframe  of  a  cruise  missile.  (This 
would  be  especially  true  of  an  attempt  to 
"package"  a  nuclear  warhead  for  a  crui.se 
missile.)  In  any  event,  for  conventional  mu- 
nitions, relatively  short-range  and  le.ss-ex- 
pensive  standoff  air-to-surface  mi.ssiles. 
available  through  foreign  military  .sales  pro- 
grams, would  provide  an  attractive  alterna- 
tive response  to  air  defense  threats  facing  a 
nation  considering  pursuit  of  a  crui.se  mis 
sile  program. 

CRUISE  MISSILES  AND  SALT  II 

Whether— and  if  so.  how  — to  include  and 
limit  U.S.  cruise  missile  programs  in  a  SALT 
II  agreement  became  major  issues  in  the 
protracted  SALT  II  negotialion.s.  especially 
after  the  Vladivostok  accord  of  November 
1974  between  President  Gerald  Ford  and 
President  Brezhnev.  That  accord  was  meant 
to  provide  key  general  provisions  for  a 
SALT  II  agreement  lasting  through  1985. 
Under  the  Vladivostok  accord,  a  fundamen 
tal  provision  accepted  by  'he  Soviet  Union 
was  that  there  would  be  an  equal  aggregate 
ceiling  of  2.400  strategic  nuclear  delivery  ve 
hides  and  a  sublimit  of  1.320  MIRVed 
launchers.  The  aggregate  ceiling  includec" 
heavy  bombers,  which  had  not  l>een  includ- 
ed m  the  Interim  Agreement  of  1972.  which 
dealt  only  with  ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers 
The  accord  continued  through  1985  the  sub- 
ceiling  in  the  Interim  Agreement  of  about 
300  launchers  for  the  Soviet  modern,  heavy 
ICBMs  <SS-9/SS-18).'^  At  Vladivostok,  the 
Soviets  dropped  their  demand  that  so-called 
forward-based  systems  (FBS>,  such  as  U.S. 
Fills  based  in  Great  Britain  and  A-6s  on 
aircraft  carriers  in  the  Mediterranean,  be 
counted  in  SALT  II. '• 

It  proved  very  difficult  to  translate  the 
broad  parameters  of  the  Vladivostok  accord 
into  a  specific  agreement.  Sutxsequenl  nego- 


tiations during  1975  focu.sed  on  ■.such  con- 
tentious i.ssues  as  the  status  of  the  Backfire 
bomber,  cruise  mis.sile.  MIRV  verification, 
and  the  definition  of  heavy  missiles."  "  In 
the  protracted  negotiations  after  Vladivos- 
tok, the  Soviets  clearly  wanted  range  limita- 
tions placed  upon  U.S.  crui.se  mi.ssiles.  By 
August  1975.  the  United  Stales  had  tenta- 
tively agreed  to  a  range  limitation  of  1.850 
miles  (about  3.000  kilometers)  for  the 
ALCM  and  375  mil»s  (600  kilometers)  for 
the  submarine  launched  crui.se  mi.s.sile. 
Other  I.ssues.  such  as  verifiability  of  the 
range  of  crui.se  mi.ssiles  and  whether  to  in- 
clude the  Soviet  Backfire  bomtjer,  remained 
unresolved  howe\er  '" 

In  January  1976.  m  two  propo.sals  laken 
by  Secretary  of  Stale  Henry  Kissinger  to 
Mo.scow.  the  United  States  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  count  cruise  mi.ssiles  on  our 
bomt>ers"  as  well  as  those  on  surface  ships 
and  submarines  under  the  Vladivoslok  ac 
cords  subceiling  on   MIRVed   launchers.   A 

fall  back."  .second  proposal  at  the  lime  in- 
cluded agreeing  lo  ban  long-range  crui.se 
mi.ssiles  from  U.S.  submarines  and  reducing 
the  aggregate  ceiling  of  2.400  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles  by  about  10  percent. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  increasing  reserva- 
tions about  these  proposals.  The  Soviets  in 
January  1976  had  shown  .some  interest  in 
the  second  proposal  To  resolve  the  frustrat- 
ing deadlock.  President  Ford  proposed  that 
the  Vladivostok  accords  general  terms  bj' 
accepted  and  that  both  the  crui.se  mi.ssile 
and  the  Backfire  bomber  Lssues  be  placed  in 
a  .separate  category  or  package"  that  the 
two  superpowers  would  continue  lo  negoti- 
ate, during  which  the  Soviets  would  not  in- 
crease production  of  I  he  Backfire  and  the 
United  Stales  would  not  deploy  cruise  mis- 
siles before  January  1979.  The  Soviets 
strongly  rejected  this  approach,  and  Presi- 
dent Ford  concluded  that  a  SALT  II  agree- 
ment could  not  be  reached  during  the  197(j 
election  year.' ' 

The  Carter  Administration  was  anxious  lo 
overcome  the  inherited  deadlock  m  SALT 
II.  In  March  1977  in  Mo.scow.  Secretary  of 
Slate  Cyrus  Vance  presented  two  U.S.  pro- 
po.sals to  the  Soviet  leadership  for  a  SALT 
11  agreement  a  limited  or  deferral  option, 
and  a  comprehensive"  option  which  the 
United  States  preferred  The  deferral 
option  involved  an  aggregate  ceiling  of  2.400 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  and  a 
subceiling  of  1.320  MIRVed  launchers.  The 
proposal  was  labeled  a  deferral  option  be- 
cause, like  Pre.^ident  Ford's  propo.sal  noted 
earlier,  it  would  defer  all  i.ssues  relating  lo 
the  cruise  mi.ssile.  the  Soviet  Backfire 
bomber,  and  mobile  ICBMs."  -"  Secretary 
Brown  unequivocally  declared  that  none  of 
those  weapons  was  covered  in  the  Vladivos 
lok  talks.  Elaborating  on  this  point,  he 
staled 

The  numbers  and  scope  in  the  proposal 
are  precisely  tho.se  agreed  on  at  Vladivostok 
To  be  more  specific,  the  United  Stales  never 
agreed  at  Vladivostok  to  include  cruise  mis- 
siles. After  the  Vladivostok  talks,  the  Sovi 
els  claimed  that  the  term  air  lo-surface 
missile"  as  used  in  that  agreement  applied 
to  all  crui.se  missiles.  Our  understanding, 
however,  was  and  is  that  the  term  applied 
only  lo  ballistic  missiles.  In  any  event, 
cruise  missiles  are  not  limited  lo  being  air 
to-surface  weapons:  surely  no  one  can  argue 
that  the  Vladivostok  text  covered  ground- 
and  sea-launched  cruise  mi.ssiles.  The  Sovi- 
ets, if  they  really  insist  on  an  agreement 
along  the  lines  of  Vladivostok,  should  be 
able  lo  accept  or  at  least  discu.ss  this  defer- 
ral proposal." 


The  comprehensive  propo.sal.  preferred  by 
the  Carter  Administration,  would  ambitious- 
ly have  gone  far  be.vond  the  broad  param- 
eters of  the  Vladivo.stok  accord.  In  addition 
to  substantial  quantitative  reductions,  the 
propo.sal  Included  qualitative  constraints 
that  It  was  hoped  would  "enhance  stability 
by  delaying  substantially  the  time  when 
fixed  ICBMs  become  vulnerable"  by  con- 
straining a  key  .source  of  instability  — ICBM 
Improvements."  The  comprehensive  propos- 
al had  four  basic  elements:  -- 

'  1 )  Substantial  reductions  in  ceilings  on 
launchers  agreed  at  Vladivostok: 

Aggregate  ceiling  on  strategic  nuclear  de- 
livery vehicles  set  at  1.800-2.000  in.slead  of 
the  2.400  allowed  at  Vladivostok:  subceiling 
on  MIRVed  launchers  set  at  1,100  1.200 
rather  than  1,320: 

Subceiling  on  MIRVed  ICBMs  (not  limit- 
ed at  Vladivostok)  to  no  more  than  550: 

Subceiling  on  modern,  large  ballistic  mis- 
sile launchers  (55S  9/SS-18).  permitted  the 
Soviet  Union  but  denied  the  United  States 
under  the  Interim  Agreement  and  Vladivos- 
tok, reduced  from  "low  300s"  to  150: 

(2i  Prohibition  on  introduction  of  new 
ICBM  capabilities: 

Contmiie  ban  on  building  new  ICBM  silos: 

Prohibit  modifications  of  existing  ICBMs: 

Ban  the  development,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment of  new  lypes  of  ICBMs  as  well  as 
mobile  ICBM.s: 

Limit  ICBM  and  SLBM  flight  te.sls  each 
to  only  SIX  per  year  (to  inhibit  confidence  in 
improved  accuracy): 

(3»  Ban  cruise  mi.ssiles  with  ranges  greater 
than  2.500  kilometers  (about  1.550  miles): 

i4>  Exclude  Backfire  bomb<"rs  from  the  ag- 
gregates so  long  -AS  they  are  not  deployed 
a.s  strategic  weapons." 

With  respect  to  cruise  mi.ssiles.  Secretary 
Brown  slated  that  the  comprehensive  pro- 
posal's prohibition  of  cruise  missiles  with 
ranges  greater  than  2.500  kilometers  would 
prevent  us  Irom  substituting  cruise  mi.ssiles 
for  SLBMs  "  He  further  declared: 

The  limitation  would  permit  us  lo  u.se 
cruise  mi.ssiles  as  penetration  aids  for  our 
bombers  against  the  large  and  comprehen- 
sive Soviet  air  defense  system— a  system  the 
Soviets  have  never  been  willing  to  include  in 
SALT  di.scu.ssions.  It  would  not.  however, 
interfere  with  the  use  of  cruise  mi.ssiles  out- 
side of  the  SALT  context,  that  is.  in  tactical 
or  theater  applications.  In  short,  the  cruise 
mi.ssile  proposal  limits  strategic  uses  of 
cruise  mi.ssiles.  as  is  appropriate  In  a  strate- 
gic arms  limitation  agreement.  But  it  would 
not  make  us  pay  for  a  SALT  agreement  by 
limits  on  our  nonstrategic  ability  to  counter 
Soviet  weapons  that  are  controlled  neither 
in  SALT  nor  elsewhere.- ' 

The  Soviet  leadership  emphatically  reject- 
ed both  of  the  Carter  Administrations 
March  1977  propo.sals.  Subsequently,  in 
May  1977.  a  ihree-tier  framework  for  a 
SALT  II  agreement  was  established  in  nego- 
tiations between  Secretary  of  Stale  Vance 
and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromy- 
ko 

A  Treaty,  lasting  through  1985: 

A  Proclocol.  .scheduled  by  its  terms  lo 
expire  within  a  shorter  period  (eventually 
defined  as  December  31.  1981 ):  and 

A  Statement  of  Principles  lo  guide  negoti- 
ations for  SALT  III. 

The  three-tier  framework  eventually 
emerged  in  a  final  agreement  in  early  June 
1979  at  the  Vienna  Summit  between  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  President  Brezhnev.  All 
three  tiers  had  provisions  or  aspects  relating 
lo  cruise  mIssiU's.  The  SALT  II  Agreement 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  June  22, 


1979.  After  lengthy  hearings,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  voted  (nine 
yeas,  six  nays)  to  report  the  SALT  II  Agree- 
ment to  the  Senate,  recommending  ratifica- 
tion. On  December  20.  1979.  however,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  which 
had  also  held  extensive  hearings,  adopted  a 
report  that  concluded  that  "The  SALT  II 
Treaty,  as  It  now  stands,  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  America."  The  Senate  seemed  unlikely  to 
ratify  SALT  II,  as  submitted,  by  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  favorable  vote  even  before 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  late 
December  1979.  After  that  event,  in  Janu- 
ary 1980.  President  Carter  asked  that 
Senate  consideration  of  SALT  II  be  de- 
ferred. Although  the  SALT  11  Agreement 
remained  technically  on  the  Senate  calen- 
dar, there  was  no  active  consideration  (floor 
debate)  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  96th 
Congress,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  and  Protocol 
were,  under  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate,  rereferred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  on  whose  calendar  as  of  1982 
SALT  II  remains.  Even  though  SALT  II  was 
not  ratified,  the  government  of  both  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  in- 
dicated they  will  take  no  actions  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  SALT  Us  provi- 
sions."' 

The    SALT    II    Treaty,    lasting    through 
1985.  sets  an  aggregate  ceiling  of  2,400  stra- 
tegic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  (to  be   re- 
duced by  10  percent  to  2.250  by  December 
31.  1981 ).  The  limitations  in  the  Treaty  that 
apply    lo   crui.se    missiles   are    in   Articles. 
Agreed   Statements,   and  Common   Under- 
standings tiiat:  "■• 
Define  cruise  missiles  (ALCMs); 
Define  range  capability  of  cruise  missiles; 
Require    inclusion,    as    heavy    bombers 
within  the  aggregate  ceilings,  of  bombers 
equipped  for  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a 
range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers; 

Require  counting  under  the  sut)ceiling  on 
MIRVed  launchers  heavy  bombers  equipped 
for  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in 
excess  of  600  kilometers; 

Limit  lo  28  the  average  number  of  ACtMs 
(capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilome- 
ters) that  can  be"  carried  on  heavy  bomber/ 
cruise  missile  carriers; 

Exempt  a  small  number  of  aircraft  (such 
as  A-6s),  used  for  flight-testing  cruise  mis- 
siles capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilo- 
meters, from  counting  under  the  Treaty's 
aggregate  ceiling  and  sul>ceiling  limits; 

Provide  rules,  intended  to  aid  verification, 
for  determining  which  airplanes  among 
those  having  the  same  basic  airframe  will 
not  be  counted  as  cruise  missiles  carriers 
and  therefore  not  considered  subject  to  vari- 
ous Treaty  limitations. 

In  addition,  a  general  provision  (Article 
XII)  pledging  noncircumvention  of  the 
Treaty  by  the  parties  was  of  concern  to 
NATO  allies  because  of  its  potential  inhibit- 
ing effect  on  transfer  to  allies  in  cooperative 
programs  to  technology  relating  to  cruise 
missiles.'' 

Unlike  the  Interim  Agreement  of  SALT  I. 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  includes  heavy  bomb- 
ers, a  force  component  in  which  the  United 
States  has  long  had  a  substantial  lead  over 
the  Soviets.  The  parties  could  not  agree  on 
a  definition  of  heavy  bombers,  but  instead 
listed  current  types  (B-52  and  B-1  for  the 
United  States.  Bear  and  Bison  for  the  Soviet 
Union)  and  left  to  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission  the  task  of  establishing 
agreed  upon  criteria  for  determining  wheth- 
er future  types  of  bombers  should  be  consid- 
ered heavy  bombers  because  they  can  carry 


out  the  mission  of  a  heavy  bomber  "in  a 
manner  similar  to  or  superior  to  that  of  cur- 
rent heavy  bombers."  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  did  agree  that  "types 
of  bombers  equipped  for  cruise  missiles  ca- 
pable of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers" 
shall  be  considered  heavy  bombers  under 
the  Treaty.-' 

The  Treaty  defines  cruise  mi.ssiles  covered 
by  its  terms— that  is,  ALCMs— in  a  way  that 
includes  not  only  nuclear  but  also  conven- 
tionally armed  versions: 

Cruise  missiles  are  unmanned,  self-pro- 
pelled, guided,  weapon-delivery  vehicles 
which  sustain  flight  through  the  use  of  aer- 
odynamic lift  over  most  of  their  flight  path 
and  which  are  flight  tested  from  or  de- 
ployed on  aircraft,  that  is,  air-launched 
cruise  missiles.  (Article  II.  paragraph  8.)  =" 

The  Protocol,  which  by  its  terms  expired 
on  December  31,  1981.  prohibited  deploy- 
ment of  "cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range 
in  excess  of  600  kilometers  on  sea-based  or 
on  land-based  launchers."  -»  No  limits  were 
placed  on  the  development  and  flight-test- 
ing of  SLCMs  and  GLCMs  with  ranges 
greater  than  600  kilometers.  The  Protocol 
further  banned  flight-testing  from  sea- 
based  or  ground-based  launchers  of  cruise 
missiles  with  MIRVs.  The  Protocol,  like  the 
Treaty,  defines  cruise  missiles— in  this  case. 
SLCMs  and  GLCMs— in  a  way  that  includes 
conventionally  armed^versions."' 

Cruise  missiles  that*  are  not  weapon-deliv- 
ery vehicles— for  example,  unarmed  cruise 
mis.siles  for  missions  such  as  reconnaissance 
and  data  relay— were  not  considered  cruise 
mis.siles  to  which  the  Protocol  applied  "if 
such  vehicles  are  distinguishable  from 
cruise  missiles  as  generally  defined  and  cov- 
ered by  the  Protocol  on  the  basis  of  exter- 
nally observable  design  features."  " 

In  the  Joint  Statement  of  Principles  and 
Basic  Guidelines  for  Subsequent  Negotia- 
tions on  the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Arms 
(then  anticipated  to  be  SALT  III),  the  gen- 
eral objectives  included  "resolution  of  issues 
included  in  the  Protocol.  "  This  agreed  upon 
agenda  topic  for  SALT  III  was  the  basis  for 
some  concern  that  the  United  States  might 
agree  to  extend  the  Protocol  or  at  least 
some  of  its  limitations  on  crui.se  missiles. 
which  the  Soviets  sought  in  SALT  11  to 
have  included  in  the  Treaty  it.self. 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  U.S. 
CRUISE  MISSILE  PROGRAMS  IN  SALT  II 

An  evaluation  of  the  treatment  of  U.S. 
long-range  cruise  mi-ssiles  (those  with  a 
range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers)  in  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  and  Protocol  can  be  useful 
ly  divided  between  the  provisions  in  the 
Treaty  and  the  provisions  in  the  Protocol. 
Before  that  analysis,  however,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  consider  Soviet  negotiating  objec- 
tives and  U.S.  bargaining  leverage  in  SALT 
II  relating  to  cruise  missiles,  and  the  verifi- 
cation of  cruise  missile  limitations  in  SALT 
II. 

Soviet  objectives  and  U.S.  bargaining  lever- 
age relating  to  cruise  missiles  in  SALT  II 
The  Soviets  wanted  restrictions  placed  In 
SALT  II  upon  the  range  and  delivery  plat- 
forms of  U.S.  cruise  missiles.  Early  in  the 
SALT  II  negotiations,  the  Soviets  proposed 
that  the  agreement  ban  the  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  SLCMs  with  ranges  over  600 
kilometers;  they  later  adopted  the  same  po- 
sition regarding  GLCMs.''" 

The  United  States,  as  noted  above,  main- 
tained that  at  Vladivostok  it  had  not  agreed 
to  include  cruise  missiles  and  that  the  term 
"air-lo-surface  missile"  used  in  the  Vladivos- 
tok accord  applied  only  to  ballistic  mis- 
siles." 


In  early  1977,  the  Carter  Administration 
strongly  reaffirmed  this  U.S.  position  on  the 
scope  of  Vladivostoks  terms.  For  the  Soviet 
Union,  however,  including  not  only  strategic 
but  also  theater  cruise  missiles  prospective- 
ly in  the  U.S.  arsenal  had  become  a  high- 
priority  goal  in  the  SALT  II  negotiations. 
This  Soviet  concern  andahe  U.S.  position  on 
the  exclusion  of  the  cruise  missile  from 
Vladivostok  should  have  provided  the 
United  Slates  with  some  substantial  bar- 
gaining leverage  for  advancing  a  fundamen- 
tal objective  of  the  United  States:  reducing 
and  constraining  the  counterforce  threat  of 
ICBMs  as  a  major  threat  to  stability  in  the 
strategic  balance."  That  fundamental  U.S. 
goal  had  been  sought  in  SALT  I.  empha- 
sized by  the  United  States  as  a  key  goal  for 
SALT  II  at  the  conclusion  of  SALT  I  in  mid- 
1972,  and  sought  by  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion in  its  comprehensive  proposal  of  March 
1977.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
limit  on  MIRV  fractionation,  however,  this 
goal  was  not  substantially  advanced  by  the 
SALT  II  agreement  that  finally  emerged.'^ 
President  Carter  suggested  the  bargaining 
opportunity  to  use  U.S.  movement  toward 
the  Soviet  position  thkt  cruise  missiles  be 
included  in  SALT  II  (and  that  the  Backfire 
be  excluded)  as  an  incentive  inducing  Soviet 
movement  toward  the  U.S.  position  that  re- 
ductions and  constraints  on  the  large  or 
"heavy"  ICBMs  such  as  the  Soviet  SS-9/ 
SS-18  be  included.  He  noted  in  mid-1977: 

The  main  thing  that  they  have  that  con- 
cerns us  is  the  increasing  reliance  on  very 
large  missiles  with  multiple  warheads.  And 
the  thing  that  we  have  that  concerns  them 
obviously  is  the  capability  to  deploy  large 
numbers  of  cruise  missiles  at  an  early 
date.'"' 

To  the  Soviet  argument  that  their  unilat- 
eral right  to  retain  a  force  of  about  300 
heavy  ICMBs.  as  allowed  under  the  Interim 
Agreement  of  1972.  was  allowed  under  Vlad- 
ivostok in  exchange  for  dropping  their 
demand  that  U.S.  "forward-based"  systems 
be  included,  the  United  States  should  have 
replied  that  the  Soviets  themselves  were 
proposing  reopening  some  of  the  aspects  of 
Vladivostok  by  insisting  that  cruise  missiles 
be  included  within  SALT  II. 

During  the  Ford  Administration,  the 
United  States  linked  (that  is.  made  condi- 
tional) its  willingness  to  include  and  limit 
cruise  missiles  with  Soviet  agreement  to  re- 
strictions on  the  Backfire  bomber.  In  early 
1975.  the  United  States  tabled  a  proposal  in 
Geneva  that  the  Soviet  Backfire  bomber  be 
included  in  SALT  II  as  a  heavy  bomber.  The 
Soviets  insisted  that  SALT  II  did  not  apply 
to  the  Backfire  because  it  was  a  medium 
bomber.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets 
began  demanding  that  U.S.  cruise  missiles 
were  covered  under  the  Vladivostok  accord, 
whereas  the  United  States  insisted  that 
they  had  not  even  been  discussed  at  Vladi- 
vostok. In  the  Carter  Administration's 
effort  to  break  this  deadlock,  however,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  include  not  only 
cruise  missiles  for  strategic  nuclear  missions 
(ALCMs)  but  also  cruise  missiles  for  conven- 
tional and  (in  the  Protocol)  theater  mis- 
sions. Yet  the  Backfire  bomber  remained 
outside  the  SALT  II  agreement  concluded  at 
Vienna  in  June  1979,  as  the  Soviets  had  long 
maintained  it  must.-" 

The  United  States,  in  return  for  agreeing 
to  Soviet  insistence  that  the  Backfire  not  be 
included  in  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  did  not  ap- 
parently receive  anything  meaningful  di- 
rectly in  return.  As  Ambassador  Ralph 
Earle.  a  U.S.  delegate  to  SALT  II  in  Geneva, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
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lions  Committee  in  its  hearings  on  (he 
SALT  II  Treaty.  What  did  we  get  in  ex 
change  for  Backfire'  1  think  what  we  got 
was  nothing  in  exchange  for  the  Backfire, 
once  the  Soviets  had  taken  the  position  thai 
it  was  a  medium  bomber  What  we  got  was 
restrictions  on  the  medium  bomber.     '" 

The  clearly  manifested  Soviet  concerns 
with  the  new.  technologically  advanced  US 
cruise  missile  program.s  provided  the  United 
Stales  with  substantial  potential  bargaining 
leverage  in  the  SALT  II  negotiations  Given 
the  resulting  agreement  in  1979.  however, 
that  leverage  was  not  well  used  The  Soviet 
success  in  keeping  the  Backfire  out  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  while  nevertheless  having 
limitations  on  US.  cruise  missiles  in  both 
the  Treaty  and  the  Protocol  was  a  major  ex 
ample  of  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
use  well  its  potential  negotiating  leverage 

In  SALT  II.  the  Sovieu  sought  not  only  to 
include  and  limit  US  cruise  missiles  but 
also  to  prevent  transfer  of  US  cruise  mis 
siles  and  the  technology  related  to  them  to 
US.  allies,  such  as  West  Germany  and 
Great  BriUin.  Access  by  West  Germany  to 
U.S.  cruise  missile  technology  and  the  pros 
peel  of  a  proliferation  of  cruise  missiles  on 
air  and  ground  launch  platforms  in  West 
Germany  was  reportedly  of  particular  con 
cem  to  the  Soviets.  There  is  West  German 
interest  in  the  conventional  application  of 
cruise  missile  technology  for  missions  such 
as  attacking  heavily  defended  airfields  The 
British  government  has  been  interested  in 
both  the  ALCM  and  the  GLCM  (as  well  as 
the  Trident  1  or  II  SLBM)  as  options  for 
modernizing  its  nuclear  force  " 

The   SovieU    pressed    for    a    strict      non 
transfer"  provision   in  SALT  II  similar  to 
that   in  the  ABM  Treaty  of  SALT  I    US 
allies  in  NATO  became  concerned  over  the 
possibility  that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  would 
contain  language  that  would  either  explicit 
ly  be  or  in  effect  operate  as  a  nontransfer 
clause.  The  United  States,  however,  success 
fully  resisted  the  Soviet   position,   and  the 
Treaty  contained  a  more  general     noncir 
cumvenlion  ■  pledge  (Article  XII i:    In  order 
to  ensure  the  viability  and  effectiveness  of 
this  Treaty,  each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
circumvent   the   provisions   of   this   Treaty. 
through  any  other  state  or  states,  or  in  any 
other  manner." 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  SALT 
II  agreements  in  Vienna  on  June  18  1979. 
the  United  States  made  a  public  declaration 
of  its  interpretation  of  the  noncircumven 
lion  provision  at  the  North  Atlantic  Coun 
cil.  This  was  done,  as  Secretary  of  State 
Vance  sUled.  because  The  allies  wanted 
confirmation  that  the  noncircumvention 
clause  was  not  a  nontransfer  rule  in  dis 
guise,  and  that  the  long  existing  pattern  of 
U.S.  cooperation  on  nuclear  and  convention 
al  weapons  could  continue,  and  that  mod- 
ernization would  not  be  affected     *" 

Although  the  Soviets  may  attempt  to  use 
Article  XII  to  interpose  objections  to  US 
tranfer  of  cruise  missile  systems  and  tech 
nology  to  lU  NATO  allies,  the  Soviets  will 
not  have  a  strong  basis  in  the  Treaty,  be 
cause  they  did  not  succeed  in  their  objec 
lives  in  SALT  II  to  have  a  restrictive  non 
transfer  clause. 

Verxfication 
U.S.  intelligence  capabilities,  such  as  pho 
tographic  satellites,  provided  details  on  de 
velopments  in  Soviet  strategic  forces,  espe 
cially  the  beginning  of  an  ABM  deployment 
aropnd  Moscow  and  the  continuing  deploy 
ment  of  silos  for  heavy  (SS  9)  ICBMs.  that 
prompted  US  interest  in  the  late  1960s  in 
starting  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with 
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the  Soviet   Union    Intelligence  capabilities  end  in  itself.  Standards  of  acceptable  confi 

also    made    SALT    agreements    possible    in  dencc  levels  in  verification  should  be  subject 

terms  of  providing  general  confidence  thai  lo    case-by-case    analysis.    Such    analyses 

the   United  Stales  could   estimate  deploy  should    lake    into    account    considerations 


ments    and    qualitative     improvements     in 
Soviet  strategic  forces. 

An  important  consideration  in  the  draft- 
ing of  some  provisions  of  SALT  agree- 
ments-the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972.  the  Inter 
im  Agreement  of  1972.  and  the  SALT  II 
agreements  of  1979  has  been  the  degree  to 
which  compliance  with  a  proposed  limita- 
tion or  prohibition  could  be  verified.  The 
limits  of  intelligence  capabilities  to  verify 
>ome  key  aspects  of  strategic  forces  are  re 
fleeted  in  some  of  the  parameters  chosen 
for  limitation  For  example,  the  Interim 
Agreement  of  SALT  I  dealing  with  ICBMs 
and  SLBMs  did  not  attempt  lo  limit  mis 
siles.  rather,  il  limited  launchers  of  missiles 
becau.se  fixed  or  large  launchers  (such  as 
silos  or  submarines  I  were  observable,  where 
as  missiles  thai  might  be  in  covered  storage 
would  not  be. 

The  provLsons  of  SALT  II  relating  to 
cruise  missiles  include  limitations  that  are 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  verify."  For 
axample.  to  determine  whether  a  cruise  mis- 
sile comes  within  the  .scope  of  SALT  II 
(such  as  either  the  Protocol  s  prohibition  of 
deployment  of  GLCMs  or  SLCMs  until  after 
December  31.  1981  or  ihe  Treaty  s  counting 
rules  for  aircraft  carrying  ALCMs).  the  first 
ihreshhold  judgment  required  is  whether 
the  cruise  mi.ssile  in  question  has  a  range  ca 
pability  m  excess  of  600  kilometers  If  it 
does.  SALT  lis  provisions  apply  to  it. 

It  IS  not  possible,  however,  to  verify  with 
confidence  the  potential  range  of  a  cruise 
missile'-  The  inherent  difficulty  of  such 
verification  derives  basically  from  the  oper 
ational  flexibiliity  of  the  crui.se  missile  that 
allows  trading  less  payload  weight  or  space 
for  additional  space  for  fuel,  thereby  ena 
bling  greater  range  In  addition,  variation.s 
of  the  type  of  fuel  used  and  in  the  actual 
mission  flight  profile  (which  may  include 
slower  or  more  high  altitude  flight  requir 
ing  less  fuel)  can  alter  significantly  the 
range  potential  of  a  crui.se  missile  with  a 
given  airframe  and  engine  Observation  of 
flight  test.';  indicates  the  range  under  par 
tirular  circumstances,  but  flight  tests  typi 
caliy  do  not  fly  a  cruise  missile  to  maximum 
range. 

It  IS  also  not  possible  to  verify  whether  a 
cruise  missile  is  armed  or  unarmed  from  ob- 
serving the  external  shape  of  the  mi.ssile 
Itself  Similarly,  observation  of  the  external 
features  of  a  cruise  mi.ssile  cannot  reveal 
whether  it  is  armed  with  a  conventional  or 
nuclear  warhead.  (If  a  launcher  is  deployed 
near  a  nuclear  storage  site,  that  may  sug- 
gest nuclear  armament.) ' ' 

Although  special  features  on  a  cruise  mis 
sile  launcher,  such  as  unique  pylons  on  an 
aircraft,  may  facilitate  identification  for 
counting  a  launcher  within  a  SALT  provi- 
sion (such  as  a  suliceiling).  uncertainties 
remain  in  verifying  loadings  of  aricraft  that 
can  carry  crui.se  missiles  internally.  Internal 
loadings  connot  be  observed  externally  and 
thus  limitations  on  the  average  number  of 
ALCMs  that  are  carried  cannot  be  verified 
It  is.  of  course.  Important  to  have  high 
confidence  in  being  able  to  monitor  compli- 
ance with  provisions  of  arms  control  agree 
ments  that  deal  with  capabilities  that  could 
threaten  to  upset  stability  in  the  military 
balance  Provisions  of  arms  control  agree 
ments  that  cannot  be  verified  with  confi 
dence  can  become  a  basis  for  a  poisonous  at- 
mosphere of  distru.st  between  the  parties  to 
the  agreement.   Yet   verification   is   not   an 


such  as  the  importance  of  maintaining  flexi- 
bility in  U.S.  force  structure  and  the  rela- 
tive significance  for  stability  in  the  strategic 
balance  of  a  force  characteristic  to  be  veri- 
fied. In  this  regard,  the  characteristics  of 
crui.se  missiles  are  generally  not  as  signifi- 
cant as  those  (especially  accuracy)  of 
MIRVed  ICBMs.  More  generally,  there  is 
some  potential  conflict  between  what  have 
f>ecomr  imperatives  of  arms  control— confi- 
dence in  verification,  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions in  numbers  of  weapons— and  charac- 
tenslics  the  United  States  has  good  reason 
to  emphasize  more  heavily  in  the  1980s  in 
its  force  structure,  for  the  objective  of 
survuabilitx/.  Survivability  enhances  stabili- 
ty, which  in  turn  is  a  paramount  goal  of 
arms  control  On  the  one  hand,  technologi 
cal  improvements  in  reconnaissance  for 
finding  targets  and  in  precision-guided  mu- 
nitions for  striking  located  targets  make  il 
imperative  that  the  US  emphasize  charac- 
teristics in  its  force  structure  such  as  mobili- 
ty, stealth  features,  and  increasing  numbers 
of  less  costly  weapons  systems."  Yet.  on  the 
other  hand,  these  are  force  characteristics 
that  make  verification  more  difficult  and.  in 
the  case  of  proliferating  large  numbers  of 
lower  cost  weapons,  run  contrary  to  the  em- 
phasis some  have  placed  upon  reducing  the 
number  of  weapons  as  an  appropriate  Koal 
for  arms  control. 

Range  restrictions  and  thresholds  for  cruise 
missiles 
Initially,  the  Carter  Administration  ac 
ceplfd  a  range  limitation  of  2.500  kilometers 
on  the  ALCM  in  the  prospective  SALT  II 
Treaty  After  the  cancellation  of  the  B  1 
bomber,  however,  and  after  further  studies 
of  Soviet  options  for  attacking  the  stand-off 
cruise  missile  carrier  before  it  reached  its 
launch  point  off  the  periphery  of  the 
USS.R..  this  limitation  was  con.sidered  im- 
prudent. Thu.s.  the  removal  of  this  range 
limitation  was  a  desirable  move  achieved  in 
the  negotiations  in  late  1978.*  ■ 

By  agreeing  to  a  600  kilometer  threshold 
for  including  ALCMs  in  the  Treaty  (and  for 
GLCMs  and  SLCMs  in  the  Protocol)-  com- 
pared with  a  5.500  kilometer  threshold  for 
classifying  ballistic  missiles  as  ICBMs  and 
no  range  threshold  for  SLBMs  -the  United 
Stales  allowed  SALT  II  to  reach  down  lo 
system  capabilities  that  typically  would 
have  been  considered  theater  systems  The 
600  kilometer  threshold  on  ALCMs  was  an 
important  consideration  prompting  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  not  to  study  seriously  a  theater 
ALCM  option  because  of  concern  that  air 
craft  carrying  it  would  have  lo  be  counted 
as  heavy  bombers  within  SALT  II.  (There 
are  other  reasons  for  questioning  such  thea- 
ter nuclear  ALCMs.  such  as  continuation  of 
the  problem  of  vulnerability  of  QRA  air 
craft  at  a  few  bases  in  Western  Europe  for 
theater  nuclear  missions.) 

In  the  case  of  SLCMs.  the  600  kilometer 
range  threshold  for  inclusion  within  the 
Protocol,  by  placing  the  threshold  that  low, 
can  reasonably  be  regarded  as  an  asymmet- 
rical provision,  favoring  the  Soviet  Union 
As  Admiral  James  L.  Holloway  III,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  testified  in  February 
1976: 

We  should  have  an  equality  in  arms  limi- 
tation .      .  equitable  to  both  sides. 

I  believe  if  there  is  to  be  an  arms  limita- 
tion agreement,  one  must  expect  there 
would  be  limitations  on  our  arms  as  well  as 
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theirs.  In  the  specific  case  of  the  strategic 
cruist  missile.  I  will  say  if  a  limit  of  600  kilo- 
meters or  1,000  kilometers  is  placed  on  stra- 
tegic cruise  missiles  of  both  sides,  and  by 
strategic  missiles  I  mean  nuclear-armed  mis- 
siles with  a  guidance  system  which  gives 
them  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  when  used 
against  targets  on  land,  that  if  you  compare 
their  capability  versus  our  capability,  both 
of  us  with  a  600-  or  1,000-  or  1,500-kilometer 
limit,  then  we  are  going  lo  suffer  because 
more  of  the  industrial  and  urban  areas  in 
the  United  SUtes  are  closer  to  the  coasU 
than  as  applies  to  the  Soviet  Union.  So  I  be- 
lieve that  we  would  have  to  put  the  limit, 
the  range  limit  on  strategic  cruise  missiles, 
out  at  about  3.000  kilometers  before  we 
would  be  approaching  the  same  target  cov- 
erage by  both  forces.** 

Counting  ALCM  carriers  under  the 
subceiling  applying  lo  MIRVed  launchers 
As  noted  earlier,  the  Ford  Administration 
in  January  1976  proposed  to  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership two  options,  which  were  rejected. 
The  first  option  SecreUry  Kissinger  con- 
veyed in  Moscow  would  have  placed  U.S. 
bombers  carrying  ALCMs  under  the  subceil- 
ing of  1.320  MIRVed  launchers  agreed  upon 
at  Vladivostok.  The  Carter  Administration 
did  not  include  ALCM-carrying  bombers 
under  the  MIRVed  subceiling  in  either  of  its 
March  1977  options.  In  late  June  1977. 
President  Carter  indicated  his  preference  at 
that  lime: 

Also,  the  definition  of  what  is  a  MIRVed 
weapon  is  one  that  is  still  in  dispute.  We 
don't  believe  that  a  bomber  equipped  with 
cruise  missiles  ought  to  l>e  classified  as  a 
MIRVed  system.  But  depending  upon  the 
Soviets'  attitude  in  reaching  an  overall  com- 
prehensive settlement,  those  matters  are 
still  open  for  discussion.*^ 

By  early  November  1977,  however,  it 
became  clear  that  counting  bombers 
equipped  with  ALCMs  as  MIRVed  launchers 
would  be  part  of  the  emerging  SALT  II 
agreement.*"  Later,  a  ban  on  MIRVed  cruise 
missiles  was  included. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  there  is  a  subceiling  of  1,320  for 
MIRVed  launchers  and  within  that  a  sub- 
ceiling of  1,200  for  MIRVed  ballistic  missile 
launchers.  Heavy  bombers  carrying  ALCMs 
are  counted  under  the  subceiling  on 
MIRVed  launchers.  Up  to  120  such  cruise 
missile  carriers  are  allowed  before  compen- 
sating reductions  in  MIRVed  ballistic  mis- 
siles would  have  to  be  undertaken  on  a  one- 
for-one  basis. 

The  United  States  rather  than  the  Soviets 
will  place  major  emphasis  upon  long-range 
ALCMs  in  the  early  1980s.  Thus,  this  provi- 
sion permitting  "freedom  of  mix"  but  im- 
posing a  cost  when  the  total  of  ALCM-carry- 
ing bombers  exceeds  120  has  much  more  rel- 
evance and  impact  on  U.S.  forces  than  on 
Sovjet  forces.**  The  provision  does  not  seem 
equitable,  in  that  it  can  be  seen  as  penaliz- 
ing the  United  States  for  its  emphasis  on 
systems  that  are  not  ideal  for  Ifirst  strike 
purposes.  Nevertheless,  the  impact  of  the 
provision  does  not  come  until  near  the. end 
of  SALT  II.  The  United  SUtes  plans  to 
modify  151  B-S2Gs  to  carry  ALCMs.  The 
schedule  for  modifying  the  B-S2s  is  tight, 
and  does  not  go  above  120  until  early  1985. 
The  United  States  thus  will  not  face  the  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  about  30  MIRVed  ballis 
tic  missiles  (Minuteman  III  ICBMs  and/or 
Poseidon  SLBMs)  for  B-S2Gs  on  a  one-for- 
one  basis  until  the  last  year  of  SALT  II's  du- 
ration.'" 

After  cancellation  of  planned  production 
of  the  B-1  aircraft  in  mid-l»77.  the  Defense 


Department  undertook  studies  of  cruise  mis- 
sile carriers  that  could  supplement  the  B- 
52Gs,  such  as  versions  of  the  Boeing  747  and 
the  Lockheed  C-5  and  C-141.  A  decision  was 
made,  however,  not  to  request  funds  in  FY 
1981  for  development  of  a  cruise  missile  car- 
rier. Thus,  a  cruise  missile  carrier  beyond 
the  B-52  will  not  be  available  through  1985. 
and  it  is  not  an  option  that  would  require 
reduction  in  MIRVed  ballistic  missiles  under 
the  provisions  of  SALT  II  through  1985. 

Even  within  the  Carter  Administrations 
plans,  which  did  not  call  for  a  new  strategic 
bomber  in  the  1980s,  one  available  option 
was  to  convert  about  90  B-52Hs  to  carrying 
ALCMs  (perhaps  externally  at  first),  to 
allow  a  "shoot  and  penetrate"  role  for  the 
B-52HS  through  the  1980s. 

If  SALT  Us  counting  rules  for  ALCM-car- 
rying bombers  were  extended  beyond  1985. 
the  conversion  of  the  B-52Hs  would  in- 
crease the  costliness  of  the  counting  rule  to 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  require  reduc- 
tions in  MIRVed  ballistic  missiles.  Also,  if 
the  B-1  program  is  revived,  as  proposed  by 
the  Reagan  Administration  and  approved  by 
Congress,  the  100  aircraft  involved  will  have 
a  potential  for  carrying  22  to  30  long-range 
ALCMs.  After  1985.  when  significant  num- 
bers of  the  B-1  variant  could  enter  the  force 
structure,  the  application  of  a  counting  rule 
such  as  that  applied  to  the  B-52Gs  under 
SALT  II  would  be  very  burdensome  to  the 
United  States— especially  once  B-lBs  in  the 
early  1990s  are  equipped  for  "  ALCMs. 
Limiting  average  loading  of  ALCMs 
The  SALT  II  Treaty  (Article  IV,  para- 
graph 14)  provides  that  neither  party  will 
deploy  more  than  an  average  of  28  ALCMs 
(with  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers)  on 
heavy  bombers.  The  Soviet  Union  had  ini- 
tially proFHjsed  an  average  of  20  and  the 
United  States  had  proposed  35:  28  emerged 
as  the  compromise  solution. 

The  B-52Gs  being  modified  to  become 
ALCM  carriers  will  have  two  pylons  that 
will  each  carry  six  ALCMs.  In  addition  to 
the  external  loading  of  12  ALCMs.  eight  can 
be  carried  internally  in  the  B-52Gs.  Under 
the  schedule  for  the  B-52G/ALCM  pro- 
gram, no  internal  carriage  will  be  provided 
until  FY  1986.  when  the  external  loadings 
have  been  provided  for  about  150  of  the  B- 
52Gs  in  the  inventory.  Thus,  the  treaty 
limit  of  28  ALCMs  will  not  affect  the  load- 
ings planned  by  the  United  States  for  the 
force  of  B-52GS.  which  will  not  even  begin 
to  carry  their  maximum  of  20  ALCMs  until 
FY  1986.-^ ' 

As  noted  previously,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment did  fund  studies  of  cruise  missile  carri- 
ers that  could  supplement  the  B-52Gs.  The 
studies  estimated  the  number  of  ALCMs 
that  different  commercial  and  military  air- 
craft could  carry.  The  potential  loadings 
ranged  from  a  high  of  72  ALCMs  in  a 
Boeing  747  to  a  low  of  16  ALCMs  in  versions 
of  a  new  military  transport  (YC-14  and  YC- 
15  prototypes  of  the  AMST).'''  Analysis  in- 
dicated that  an  important  disadvantage  of 
the  large  wide-bodied  aircraft  already  de- 
signed and  produced,  such  as  the  747  and 
the  C-5.  was  that  hardening  their  airframes 
to  withstand  some  nuclear  overpressures 
during  escape  from  air  bases  would  be  diffi- 
cult and  costly  compared  with  incorporating 
such  hardening  early  in  the  design  of  a  new 
aircraft  or  derivatives  of  the  B-1  (which  was 
designed  with  hardening  against  some  nu- 
clear effects)." 

A  variant  of  the  B-1  could  carry  between 
22  and  30  ALCMs.  and  a  new  medium  trans- 
port could  carry  16.  Therefore,  the  SALT  II 
constraint  would  not  be  limiting  in  the  case 


of  such  aircraft,  whereas  it  would  be  with 
the  wide-bodied  transports.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  wide-lxKlied  747.  however,  up  to  25  of 
them  with  72  ALCMs  each  could  be  allowed 
under  SALT  II  if  they  were  combined  with 
151  B-52GS  with  20  ALCMs  each— produc- 
ing an  average  (27.3)  not  exceeding  28 
ALCMs  per  heavy  bomber. 

In  early  1979.  it  was  anticipated  that  a 
cruise  missile  carrier  aircraft  would  be  se- 
lected in  the  fall  of  1979,  in  fact,  however, 
when  that  time  came,  the  Air  Force  did  not 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pro- 
ceeding with  a  cruise  missile  carrier  pro- 
gram. The  rationale  for  not  proceeding  was 
evidently  based  on  the  exteasive  capability 
provided  by  the  force  for  151  B-52Gs  as 
cruise  missile  carriers,  and  on  the  expense 
of  a  new  program  and  the  related  opportu- 
nity costs  it  would  impose  within  the  Air 
Force  budget.  SALT  constraints  on  average 
ALCM  loadings  were  apparently  not  an  im- 
portant factor.  In  any  event,  even  if  a  deci- 
sion had  been  made  in  late  1979  to  build  a 
cruise  missile  carrier,  the  initial  allocation 
of  ALCMs  lo  the  B-52G  force  and  the  lead 
lime  required  to  produce  a  new  cruise  mis- 
sile carrier  would  have  precluded  a  signifi- 
cant availability  before  SALT  II  expired  in 
December  1985. 

Limiting  in  some  manner,  such  as  average 
loading,  the  number  of  ALCMs  per  heavy 
l)oml>er  was  probably  inevitable  in  SALT  II 
once  the  United  States  agreed  that  such 
bombers  were  to  be  regarded  as  MIRVed 
launchers.  The  Soviet  Union  understand- 
ably saw  an  agreement  by  them  to  a  limit  on 
the  number  of  MIRVs  that  their  ICBMs 
were  permitted  to  carry  as  being  condition- 
ally linked  to  a  U.S.  constraint  on  loadings 
of  ALCMs.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  the 
ALCM-loading  provisions  in  SALT  II  do  not 
hamper  the  U.S.  programs  under  way  and 
feasible  on  a  substantial  scale  through 
1985." 

For  the  United  States  to  achieve  an  exten- 
sion of  the  MIRV-fractionation  limit  after 
the  expiration  of  SALT  II.  it  seems  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  to  retain  the 
option  of  a  cruise  missile  carrier  with  an 
ALCM-loading  potential  considerably  above 
20.  assuming  that  the  estimated  prelaunch 
survivability  of  such  a  cruise  missile  aircraft 
proves  acceptable.  Secretary  Brown  argued 
in  1979  that  retaining  the  option  of  proceed- 
ing with  a  cruise  missile  carrier  program  is 
one  of  the  major  hedges  available  to  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  abro- 
gation of  SALT  II.  As  Secretary  Brown 
noted:  "Hedges,  when  they  are  real  and 
credible  options,  not  only  give  us  the  capa- 
bility to  react  to  Soviet  cheating:  they  also 
serve  to  deter  such  activity  by  negating  the 
benefit  of  any  contemplated  non-compli- 
ance." " 

The  realistic  possibility  that  the  United 
States  could  substantially  increase  the  pro- 
duction rale  of  ALCMs  should  be  one  ele- 
ment in  deterring  a  Soviet  breakout  from 
some  of  the  provisions  of  SALT  II.  such  as 
by  adding  to  the  number  of  warheads  on  the 
SS-18  beyond  the  10  MIRVs  per  missile  le- 
gally permitted  under  the  Treaty.  The  pro- 
duction rate  for  the  ALCM  could  be  in- 
creased from  the  planned  40  per  month  to 
at  least  60  per  month,  beginning  in  late 
1982.  Of  course,  to  be  credible,  launch  plat- 
forms must  be  available  as  well.  Although 
the  pacing  item  in  the  case  of  converting 
the  B-52GS  is  the  availability  of  the  aircraft 
under  the  program  to  update  the  offensive 
avionics  system,  the  B-52Hs  could  be  avail- 
able as  platforms  to  support  the  increased 
ALCM  production. 
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Inclusion  o/  conventionally  armed  cruise 

missilei 
The  inclusion  of  conventionally  armed 
cruise  missiles  within  the  SALT  II  Treaty  as 
well  as  the  Protocol  was  a  substantial 
change  in  the  US  negotiating  position  Thf 
original  U.S.  proposal  for  a  definition  of 
cruise  missiles  made  no  distinction  between 
conventional  and  nuclear  armed  for  the 
period  of  the  Protocol,  but  reserved  the 
option  to  exclude  long  range,  conventional 
ly-armed  cruise  missiles  on  aircraft  other 
than  heavy  bombers  m  the  post  Protocol 
period.'"  The  Soviets,  however,  objected 
that  a  definition  attempting  to  distinguish 
nuclear  from  conventionally  armed  cruise 
missiles  would  not  be  verifiable  The  United 
States,  which  had  no  plans  or  programs  for 
long-range,  conventionally  armed  crui.se 
missiles,  eventually-in  late  1978 -agreed 
with  the  Soviet  position  The  United  Stales 
did  insist  upon  having  separate  definitions 
in  both  the  Treaty  and  the  Protocol  and  e.x 
phcitly  indicated  its  view  that  the  definition 
in  the  Protocol  including  conventionally 
armed  GLCMs  and  SLCMs  would  expire 
with  the  Protocol  and  not  set  a  precedent 
for  future  limits. 

The  inclusion  of  long-range,  conventional 
ly  armed  ALCMs  within  SALT  Us  defini 
lion  of  cruise  missiles  to  be  limited  surely 
discourages   developing   such   a   system   be 
cause  It  would  have  to  count  under  SALT  II 
Yet   It  can   be  reasonably  argued  that   the 
definitional   inclusion   within   the   SALT   II 
Treaty  does  not  greatly  hamper  convention 
al  options  for  NATO    First.  NATO  has  not 
immediate  plans  in  any  event  to  pursue  a 
long-range,    con\entionally    armed    ALCM 
Second,    most    targets    of    interest    in    the 
Warsaw  Pact  for  such  an  ALCM  would  per 
haps   be   close   enough   to   the    FEBA   that 
they  could  be  reached  by  a  cruise  missile 
with  less  than  a  600  kilometer  capability. 

Nevertheless,  it  can  also  be  more  convinc 
ingly  argued  that  the  inclusion  of  conven 
tionally  armed  cruuse  missiles  was  a  major 
mistake  for  the  United  States  and  NATO 
The  fact  that  the  Soviets  had  a  valid  point 
about   the   unverifiability   of   a  definitional 
distinction  excluding  conventionally  armed 
cruise  missiles  does  not  mean  that  u  was  a 
compelling     point.     As     Secretary     Brown 
argued  in  testimony  on  verification  of  SALT 
II    before    the    Senate    Foreign    Relations 
Committee,    in    some    instances    (he    cited 
cruise  missiles  and  mobile  ICBMs  as  exam 
pies)  difficulties  and  uncertainties  in  mom 
toring  compliance  with  an  agreement  are  ac 
ceptable   when   weighed   against    the   desir 
ability  of  protecting  flexibility  in  U  S    pro 
grams."    This   same,    reasonable    argument 
used    with    the    Senate    should    have    b+en 
maintained  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  well. 
during  the  SALT  II  negotiations 

Externally  otiservable  design  features  that 
distinguished  conventionally  armed  crui.se 
missiles  could  have  been  u.sed-as  they  were 
used  in  the  case  of  unarmed  drones  under 
the  Treaty-to  facilitate  verification,  realiz 
ing  that  the  ultimate  verification  of  armed 
or  unarmed,  nuclear  or  conventionally 
armed  cannnot  be  made  from  observation  of 
external  features  of  cruise  missiles  In  any 
event,  given  the  asymmetry  for  verification 
between  the  closed,  secretive  society  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  open,  multiple  sources 
available  in  the  United  States,  the  difficulty 
of  determining  that  the  program  effort  in 
YOlves  conventional  rather  than  nuclear  ar 
mament  for  a  cruise  missile  is  much  more  a 
problem  for  the  United  Slates  than  for  the 
Soviet  Union 


Some   NATO  allies  (West   Germany,   the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France),  along  with 
the  United  Stales,  have  shown  an  interest  in 
developing- for  use  again.st  fixed  land  tar 
gets-a     family  '  of  air  launched,  precision 
guided,    conventional    cruise    mi.ssiles    that 
would  be  covered  by  the  definition  of  AIX^M 
in  the  SALT  II  Treaty   Reportedly,  the  Brit 
Ish  and  West  German  governments  strongly 
supported  the  original  US    position  on  ex 
eluding    conventional    cruise    mi.ssiles    from 
SALT  II  -  Some  targets  of  high  value  for 
.strike   with  conventional  crui.se  mi.ssiles  in 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  especially  some  mam  op 
erating  bases  in  the  western  USSR    sup- 
porting the  Backfire  and  oth(-r  lohg  range 
aircraft   threatening   NATO,  would   require 
ranges  of  600  kilometers  or  moreM  reach 
from    launch    points    in    West    Gerfnan    air 
space,    for    example.    As    we    have    seen    in 
Chapter    4.    the   constrained    range   of    the 
MRASM    (to    less   than   600   kilometers)   to 
avoid  counting  under  SALT  II  means  that  a 
substantial  number  of  Soviet  main  operat- 
ing   bases-those    located    m    the    western 
USSR -would   basically    be  out   of   reach 
for     the     MRASM     as     an     airfield-attack 
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Concerns  with  potential  violation  of  SALT 
Us   Protocol   were   a  basis   for   the   United 
States  seriously  questioning  whether  to  pro 
ceed  with  a  joint  program  with  We.st  Ger 
manv  on  a  ground-launched     hara.ssment' 
drone    for    the    critical    tactical-air-support 
mission  of  defen.se  suppression.  The  unguid- 
ed  mini-drone  in  question  weighs  about   180 
pounds  with  a  70  pound  conventional  war 
head   for  use  against   Warsaw  Pact   air  de 
fen.se  radars.  An  interest  by  the  US.  Navy 
in  developing  a  lighter  weight,  air  launched, 
antiship  variant  of  the  Tomahawk  was  com 
plicated   by   concerns   that   SALT   II   provi- 
sions might   apply,  making  all  A  6  carrier- 
based  attack  aircraft  count  a.-,  heavy  bomb- 
ers ■ ' 

The  Carter  Administration  stated  that  its 
agreement  to  the  Soviet  position  on  includ- 
ing conventionally  armed  cruise  mi.ssiles  on 
grounds  of  concerns  with  \erification  was 
in  the  context  of  satisfactory  resolution  of 
other  i.ssues  ■  Without  knowing  what  the 
other  issues  in  the  negotiating  record  were 
and  the  importance  of  tho.se  other  i.ssues  to 
the  United  Stales  and  how  they  were  re- 
.solved.  an  overall  apprai.sal  of  how  the  issue 
of  cruise  mi.ssile  definition  was  resolved  is 
not  po.ssible  It  is  surely  troubling,  however, 
that  the  Carter  Administration  did  not  even 
undertake  a  detailed,  formal  study  of  the 
potential  utility  of  con\entionally  armed 
crui.se  mi.ssiles  for  NATO  as  a  basis  for 
changing  the  US  position  in  the  negoiia 
tions  in  late  1978  -' 

Inclusion  of  OLCM  and  SLCM  at  the 
protocol 
By    agreeing    to   include   the   GLCM    and 
SLCM    theater  based   nuclear   delivery   sys 
tems  in  SALT  II.  the  United  State;^  made  an 
important  exception  to  a  fundamental  US. 
negotiating  position  in  SALT  I  and  II:  that 
US  forward  based  systems  (FBS)  would  not 
be  included    That  position  involved  a  basic 
US    commitment  to  its  allies,  especially  in 
NATO 

Early  in  SALT  I.  it  became  apparent  that 
the  US.  and  Soviet  definitions  of  offensive 
systems  to  be  covered  in  SALT  differed  sub 
stantially  The  Soviets  defined  as  strate- 
gic any  US  or  Soviet  systems  capable  of 
reaching  the  others  territory  "'  The  Soviet 
definition,  on  the  one  hand,  would  cover 
what  they  term  US  forward  based  systems, 
including  certain  aircraft  at  airfields  and  on 
aircraft   carriers   on   the   periphery   of   the 


Soviet  Union  (for  example.  Fills  .stationed 
in  the  United  Kiftgdom  and  A-6  aircraft  on 
carriers  in  the  Mediterranean  and  western 
Pacific):  on  the  hand,  it  would  exclude  vari- 
ous Soviet  systems,  such  as  bombers  and 
hundreds  of  MRBMs  and  IRBMs  capable  of 
attacking  US.  overseas  ba.ses  and  the  terri- 
tory of  U.S.  allies. 

The  US  position  was  that  the  negotia- 
tions and  initial  agreement  should  address 
central  or  intercontinental  systems  having  a 
maior  impact  on  the  strategic  nuclear  bal- 
ance, such  as  ICBMs.  SLBMs,  and  heavy 
bombers.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  position  was 
that  U.S.  forward  based  systems  served  to 
counter  Soviet  medium-range  mi.ssiles  and 
aircraft  directed  at  U.S.  allies  and  that  ac- 
cepting the  Soviet  approach  would  have 
prejudiced  U.S.  commitments  to  its  allies.*' 
In  May  1971,  it  was  agreed  to  set  aside  for- 
ward based  systems  and  proceed  toward  an 
interim  SALT  I  agreement  on  .some  central 
strati'gic  systems  (later  determined  to  be 
not  only  ICBMs.  as  the  Soviets  initially  in- 
sisted, but  also  SLBMs)  that  would  be  com- 
pleted simultaneously  with  a  more  compre- 
hensive treaty  limiting  antiballistic  missile 
systems. 

Early  in  SALT  11  the  Soviets  restated 
their  position  that  U.S.  tactical  systems  ca- 
pable of  delivering  nuclear  slikes  against 
the  territory  of  the  USSR,  had  to  be  in- 
cluded in  any  permanent  agreement  on  stra- 
tegic   arms. In    May    1973.    the    United 

States  declared  that  we  will  not  make 
agreements  that  reduce  the  .security  of 
other  countries.  Nor  can  we  permit  threats 
to  our  allies  to  develop  unchecked  because 
of  SALT  agreements.  Such  factors  do  not 
limit  the  pro.spects  for  further  U.S. -Soviet 
limitation  on  offensive  systems,  but  they  do 
delimit  the  area  for  negotiation.  '  "  Later, 
in  late  November  1974.  it  was  agreed  at 
Vladivostok  that  FBS  would  not  be  a  SALT 
issue  for  an  agreement  to  cover  the  period 
through  1985.     ■■ 

As  we  have  seen,  neither  the  deferral  nor 
the  comprehensive  option  proposed  in 
March  1977  bv  the  Carter  Administration 
included  on  GLCMs  and  SLCMs  a-s  future 
forward-ba.sed  systems.  The  Soviets,  howev- 
er, insisted  that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  iUelf 
contain  a  ban  on  testing  and  deployment 
of  SLCMs  with  ranges  over  600  KM  and 
later  adopted  the  same  position  for 
GLCMs  The  United  Slates  initially  look 
the  position  that  long-term  re.strictions  on 
such  systems  be  postponed  for  consideration 
in  sub.sequent  negotiations.  Then,  in  mid- 
1977,  the  United  States  agreed  to  Soviet  in- 
sistence that  the  agreement  include  and 
provide  some  limitation  on  SLCMs  and 
GLCMs.  but  in  a  protocol  rather  than  in  the 
Treaty  itself  "» 

The  rather  sudden  emergence  of  the  Pro- 
tocol in  mid- 1977  came  as  something  of  a 
shock  to  NATO  allies  who  had  come  to  rely 
on  the  established  U.S.  position  that  for- 
ward-based systems  would  be  excluded  from 
SALT  II  Given  that  Soviet  theater  systems 
of  concern  to  Western  Europe  such  as  the 
SS  20  were  not  included  but  that  the  GLCM 
and  SLCM  as  future  forward-based  systems 
did  come  within  the  scope  of  SALT  II.  some 
Europeans  wondered  what  the  United  slates 
had  gotten  for  including  thase  systems, 
other  than  increasing  the  prospect  of  an 
agreement  finally  being  reached,  and 
whether  options  for  NATO  s  defense  had 
been  .sacrificed.  Some  Europeans  were  con- 
cerned that  the  United  States  had  thrown 
awav  a  bargaining  chip  in  SALT  II  that 
should  have  been  retained  for  more  effec- 
tive   use    in   SALT    III.    More    generally,    a 


major  concern  In  Western  Europe  was  that 
the  Protocol  might  be  extended.  Articulat- 
ing apprehension  felt  in  Western  Europe  in 
the  fall  of  1977  over  the  course  of  SALT  II 
negotiations,  the  Economist  observed: 

The  greatest  political— and  in  the  end 
military— danger  in  all  American-Russian 
strategic  arms  deals  has  been  the  wedge 
they  tend  to  drive  between  America  and  its 
European  allies  at  a  time  when  American 
technical  superiority  is  the  West's  best  de- 
fense against  the  sheer  weight  of  Russia's 
nuclear  weaponry.  On  previous  occasions 
this  has  been  avoided.  Now,  however,  the 
threatened  closure  of  the  cruise  option  for 
Europe's  own  armies  makes  the  danger  sud- 
denly real.  If  this  treaty  results  in  a  Russian 
missile  strength  not  very  different  from 
what  it  probably  would  have  been  without 
any  agreement  at  all  (which  is  what  the  fig- 
ures suggest)  at  the  price  of  starting  to  un- 
ravel the  Atlantic  alliance,  then  the  treaty 
will  be  not  bad.  but  diastrous.'^ 

The  Carter  Administration  argued  that  if 
the  Protocol  expired  at  the  end  of  1981  as 
its  language  stated,  the  Protocol  would  not 
delay  a  realistic  schedule  for  the  operation- 
al availability  of  the  GLCM  and  SLCM.  be- 
cause development  and  flight-testing  are 
not  prohibited  by  the  Protocol.  The  initial 
deployment  of  the  SLCM  (conventional, 
land-attack  version)  was  scheduled  for  early 
1982  and  then  slipped  until  perhaps  the  end 
of  1982:  in  the  case  of  the  OLCM,  it  is  not 
scheduled  until  December  1983.  In  the  case 
of  the  SLCM,  testimony  during  several 
years  before  congressional  committees  sug- 
gested that  an  earlier  IOC,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  land-attack  variant  (where  con- 
cerns with  availability  of  over-the-horizon 
targeting  capability  did  not  apply  as  a  basis 
for  slowing  the  pace  of  the  program),  was 
feasible  without  substantial  risk.  Surely  the 
IOC  of  the  nuclear-armed,  land-attack 
SLCM— mid- 1984— could  have  been  ad- 
vanced. Scrutiny  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  1979  led  it  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  SALT  was  an  important  back- 
ground factor  affecting  the  schedule  of  the 
SLCM: 

It  is  unfortunate,  as  administration  wit- 
nesses have  often  testified,  that  the  sched- 
ule of  work  on  the  cruise  missile  programs 
affected  by  the  Protocol  is  such  that  they 
cannot  be  ready  for  deployment  before  the 
expiration  of  the  Protocol  on  December  1, 
1981.  In  part,  this  is  because  of  deliberate 
decisions  to  slow  those  programs,  particular- 
ly the  land-attack  version  of  the  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile.  There  is  evidence 
that  some  of  these  decisions  were  influenced 
by  SALT  considerations.  The  formula  is 
simple:  slow  the  program  so  that  it  cannot 
be  ready  before  1982;  agree  to  prohibit  de- 
ployment until  that  time:  and  then  argue 
that  the  prohibition  is  meaningless  because 
the  program  will  not  be  ready  during  the 
period  it  is  in  effect.** 

The  Carter  Administration  flso  argued 
that  the  limitations  on  the  GLCM  and 
SLCM  in  the  Protocol  were  not  a  precedent 
for  continuation  in  SALT  III.  The  SovieU, 
however,  made  some  strong  statements 
about  their  contrary  expectations  in  that 
regard.  Moreover,  the  SUtement  of  Princi- 
ples for  SALT  III  placed  the  resolution  of 
issues  temporarily  treated  in  the  Protocol  as 
an  agreed  upon  agenda  topic  for  SALT  111.*=' 
It  does  seem  that  the  United  States,  by 
agreeing  to  include  within  the  SALT  II  Pro- 
tocol limitations  on  theater  nuclear,  for- 
ward-based systems,  did  do  what  (as  Secre- 
tary Brown  noted  in  April  1977)  the  compre- 
hensive proposal  of  March  1977  would  not 


have  done— 'make  us  pay  for  a  SALT  agree- 
ment by  limits  on  our  nonstrategic  ability  to 
counter  Soviet  weapons  that  are  controlled 
neither  in  SALT  nor  elsewhere,"'" 

With  neither  the  SS-20  nor  the  Backfire 
counted  in  SALT  II,  but  with  GLCM  tind 
SLCM  included  in  the  Protocol,  the  inequi- 
table situation  was  similar  to  what  Secre- 
tary Brown  had  described  in  his  Annual 
Report  for  FY  1980.  presented  in  January 
1979; 

None  of  the  Soviet  peripheral  attack  sys- 
tems are  now  included  in  either  SALT  or 
the  MBFR  negotiations.  NATO  forces  of 
comparable  range  are  involved,  however: 
GLCM  and  SLCM  in  the  SALT  Protocol, 
and  dual  capable  aircraft  and  Pershing  in 
NATO's  MBFR  Option  III  proposal.' ' 

This  surely  was  not  an  auspicious  negoti- 
ated foundation  for  the  United  Stales  and 
NATO  to  enter  into  sub.sequent  arms  con- 
trol talks. 

NATO  AND  NEGOTIATIONS  ON  LRTNF:  NATO'S 
COAL  AND  GUIDELINES 

Guidelines  for  prospective  negotiations 
dealing  with  long-range  theater  nuclear 
forces  (LRTNF)— expected  at  the  time  to  be 
part  of  SALT  Ill-were  declared  by  NATO 
at  a  special  ministerial  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 12.  1979; 

Ministers  consider  that,  building  on  this 
accomplishment  and  taking  account  of  the 
expansion  of  Soviet  LRTNF  capabilities  of 
concerns  to  NATO,  arms  control  efforts  to 
achieve  a  more  stable  overall  nuclear  bal- 
ance at  lower  levels  of  nuclear  weapons  on 
both  sides  should  therefore  now  include  cer- 
tain U.S.  and  Soviet  long-range  theater  nu- 
clear systems.  This  would  reflect  previous 
Western  suggestions  to  include  such  Soviet 
and  U.S.  Systems  in  arms  control  negotia- 
tions and  more  recent  expressions  by  Soviet 
President  Brezhnev  of  willingness  to  do  so. 
Ministers  fully  support  the  decision  taken 
by  the  United  States  following  consultations 
with  the  Alliance  to  negotiate  arms  limita- 
tions on  LRTNF  and  to  propose  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  begin  negotiations  as  soon  as 
possible  along  the  following  lines  which 
have  been  elaborated  in  intensive  consulta- 
tions within  the  Alliance: 

A.  Any  future  limitations  on  U.S.  systems 
principally  designed  for  theater  missions 
should  be  accompanied  by  appropriate  limi- 
tations on  Soviet  theater  systems. 

B.  Limitations  on  U.S.  and  Soviet  long- 
range  threater  nuclear  systems  should  be  ne- 
gotiated bilaterally  in  the  SALT  III  frame- 
work in  a  step-by-stp  approach. 

C.  The  immediate  objective  of  these  nego- 
tiations should  be  the  establishment  of 
agreed  limitations  on  U.S.  and  Soviet  land- 
based  long-range  theater  nuclear  missile 
systems. 

D.  Any  agreed  limitations  on  these  systems 
must  be  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
equality  between  the  sides.  Therefore,  the 
limitations  should  take  the  form  of  de  jure 
equality  both  in  ceilings  and  in  rights.  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

E.  Any  agreed  limitations  must  be  ade- 
quately verifiable. '^ 

The  United  Slates  agreed  with  its  NATO 
allies  lha»  in  SALT  III.  expected  to  address 
theater  nuclear  systems  as  well  as  strategic 
nuclear  forces,  consultations  by  the  United 
States  with  its  allies  will  be  "even  more  in- 
tense" and  the  role  of  the  allies  in  shaping 
our  approach  will  be  even  more  direct"'  than 
in  SALT  II.  The  procedural  arrangement 
was  described  in  the  NATO  communique  of 
December  12.  1979: 

"Given  the  special  importance  of  these  ne- 
gotiations for  the  overall  security  of  the  Al- 


liance, a  special  consultative  body  at  a  high 
level  will  be  constituted  within  the  Alliance 
to  support  the  U.S.  negotiating  efforts.  This 
body  will  follow  the  negotiations  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  and  report  to  the  Foreign  and 
Defense  Ministers  who  will  examine  devel- 
opments in  these  negotiations  as  well  as  in 
other  arms  control  negotiations  at  their 
semiannual  meetings."'  '■' 

It  will  be  imperative  for  the  United  States 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  seeking  move- 
ments in  the  LRTNF  negotiations  by  unilat- 
eral suggestions,  offers,  or  even  exploratory 
questions  to  the  Soviet  Union  relating  to 
the  GLCM/Pershing  II  deployment  or 
Soviet  long-range  theater  nuclear  systems, 
such  as  the  SS-20.  Otherwise,  the  United 
Slates  could  engender  allied  suspicion  that 
Washington  is  not  leveling  "  with  them  or 
is  going  "over  their  heads"  in  discussions 
with  the  other  military  superpower  on 
topics  of  vital  interests  to  Western  Europe- 
an nations.'^  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  also 
be  imperative  for  leaders  in  Western  Euro- 
pean governments  to  avoid  the  temptation 
of  pursuing  an  independent  dialogue  with 
the  Soviet  leadership  on  LRTNF  in  ways 
that  can  prompt  distrust  and /or  alarm  by 
other  NATO  members  that  a  common  alli- 
ance negotiating  position  is  being  under- 
mined and  that  the  Soviets  are  being  given 
an  opportunity  to  weaken  NATO's  resolve 
to  respond  to  the  SS-20  with  deployment  of 
land-based  LRTNF  in  Western  Europe."' 

NATO's  dual  policy:  Armament  and  arms 
control 

On  December  12.  1979.  at  a  special  meet- 
ing of  its  foreign  and  defense  ministers. 
NATO  made  a  major  decision  to  approve 
production  and  planned  deployment  of  U.S. 
long-range  theater  nuclear  missiles.  The 
U.S.-operated  missiles— tentatively  464 
GLCMs  and  108  extended-range  Pershing  II 
ballistic  missiles— would  be  deployed  on 
ground-mobile  launchers  in  Western  Europe 
beginning  in  late  1983.  This  difficult  deci- 
sion about  controversial  armament  was 
linked  with  an  offer  to  pursue  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit 
U.S.  and  Soviet  theater  nuclear  systems.'* 
The  dual-policy  approach  was  politically 
necessary  to  reaching  consensus  within  the 
alliance.  Neither  approval  of  such  a  major 
new  nuclear  capability  for  NATO  nor  sup- 
port for  entering  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  hopes  of  restraining  theater 
nuclear  forces  would  have  been  politically 
sustainable  without  the  other  policy  ele- 
ment being  pursued  as  well.  Under  the 
NATO  decision,  all  of  the  extended-range 
Pershing  lis  would  be  located  in  West  Ger- 
many, which  would  also  accept  deployment 
of  96  GLCMs.  West  Germany  insisted  that 
GLCMs  be  based  elsewhere  as  well  to  avoid 
its  being  "singled  out"  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus.  160  GLCMs  will  be  based  in  Great 
Britain.  112  in  Italy  (Sicily),  and— assuming 
an  eventually  favorable  decision— 48  in  the 
Netherlands  and  48  in  Belgium." 

The  principal  impetus  to  NATO's  decision 
to  proceed  with  a  new  long-range  theater 
nuclear  capability  undoubtedly  was  the  con- 
tinuing deployment  of  the  mobile.  MIRVed 
Soviet  SS-20  IRBM.  which  began  in  1977 
and  had  already  reached  a  level  of  about 
120  missiles  directed  toward  Western 
Europe  by  late  1979.  Although  not  as  much 
a  matter  of  preoccupation,  the  continuing 
production  of  the  Soviet  Backfire  bomber  at 
a  rate  of  about  30  per  year  was  also  a  source 
of  concern  in  NATO/Europe,  especially  in 
West  Germany."  NATO's  communique  on 
its  decision  made  this  background  clear: 
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The  Warsaw  Pact  has  over  the  years  de- 
veloped a  large  and  growing  capabihty  in 
nuclear  systems  that  directly  threaten 
Western  Europe  and  have  a  strategic  signifi 
cance  for  the  Alliance  m  Europe.  This  situa 
tion  has  l>een  especially  aggravated  over  the 
last  few  years  by  Soviet  decisions  to  imple- 
ment programs  modernizing  and  expanding 
their  long  range  nuclear  capability  suljstan 
tlally.  In  particular,  they  have  deployed  the 
SS-ZO  missile,  which  offers  significant  im 
provements  over  previous  systems  in  provid- 
ing greater  accuracy,  more  mobility,  and 
greater  range,  as  well  as  having  multiple 
warheads,  and  the  Back/ire  bomber,  which 
has  a  much  better  performance  than  other 
Soviet  aircraft  deployed  hitherto  in  the  the 
aler  role.  During  this  period,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  reinforcing  its  supen 
ority  in  LRTNF  both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively.  Western  capabilities  have  re 
malned  static.  Indeed  these  force.s  are  in 
creasing  in  age  and  vulnerability  and  do  not 
include  land-based,  long-range  theater  nu 
clear  missile  systems. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  have  also 
undertaken  a  modernization  and  expansion 
of  their  shorter  range  TNF  and  greatly  im 
proved  the  overall  quality  of  their  conven 
tional  forces  These  developments  took 
place  against  the  background  of  increasing 
Soviet  intercontinental  capabilities  and 
achievement  of  parity  in  intercontinental 
capability  with  the  United  States 

These  trends  have  prompted  serious  con 
cern  within  the  Alliance.  Ijecause.  if  they 
were  to  continue.  Soviet  superiority  in  thea- 
ter nuclear  systems  could  undermine  the 
stability  achieved  in  intrr-contmental  .sys 
tems  and  cast  doubt  on  the  credibility  of  the 
Alliance's  deterrent  strategy  b\  highlight 
ing  the  gap  in  the  spectrum  of  NATOs 
available  nuclear  response  to  aggression. 

Ministers  noted  that  these  recent  develop- 
ments require  concrete  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  Alliance  if  NATOs  .strategy  of  flexi 
ble  response  is  to  remain  credible  After  in 
tensive  considerations,  including  the  merits 
of  alternative  approaches,  and  after  taking 
note  of  the  positions  of  certain  members. 
Ministers  concluded  that  the  overall  interest 
of  the  Alliance  would  t>e  best  sened  bv  pur- 
suemg  two  parallel  and  comptemenlary  ap- 
proaches to  TNF  modernisation  and  arms 
control.  '■  "•  ( Emphasis  added,  i 

The  U.S.  government  took  a  leading  role 
in  the  process  of  molding  a  consensus  within 
NATO  to  pursue  a  dual  policy  The  Carter 
Administration  had  shown  an  early  interest 
in  developing  the  GLCM  as  an  option  for 
NATO  to  modernize  its  long  range  theater 
nuclear  capability 

The  GLCM  had  t>een  given  an  impetus  at 
the  very  end  of  the  Ford  Administration  in 
a  decision  to  proceed  with  development  and 
to  request  funding  for  the  GLCM  in  FY 
1978  as  a  derivative  of  the  Tomahawk  crui.se 
missile.  The  Carter  Administration  which 
in  February  1977  imposed  an  overall  cut  in 
the  FY  1978  defense  budget  proposed  by  the 
Ford  Administration,  increased  substantial- 
ly the  funding  for  the  development  of  the 
GLCM-from  $3.9  million  to  $27  9  million. 
In  his  first  press  conference.  President 
Carter  drew  attention  to  the  SS  20  in  re 
sponse  to  a  question  about  arms  control.*" 

In  assuming  this  leading  advocacy  role  for 
a  dual  policy,  the  Carter  Administration  was 
motivated  by  a  genuine  concern  with  the 
Implications  of  a  lack  of  western  response  to 
the  SS-20  for  the  credibility  of  NATO's  de 
terrent  posture  and  flexible  response  strate 
gy.  Another  motivating  factor,  however. 
may  well   have  l)een   the  Administrations 


desire  to  convince  .some  NATO  allies,  espe 
cially  West  Germany,  that  it  was  sen.sitive 
to  their  concerns  atKiiit   the   need   to  di'al 
with  adverse  trends  in  the  theater  niicU'ar 
balance    This   would   serve,    first,    to   allay 
.some  of  the  anxiety  and  distrust  in  Wcstrrn 
Europe  that  had  been  prompted  by  the  Ad 
ministrations    agreeing    In    mid  1977    to    a 
SALT    11    Protocol    that    IcKilimized    con 
straints  on   .some   major  criu.sf   missile   op 
lions    for    NATO    wiihoul     also    includinK 
counterpart  Soviet  systems:  and  second,  to 
overcome  a  reputation  for  indocisivenrs.s  es- 
tablished in  .some  Europeans'  view  by  Prrsi 
dent  Carter's  handling  of  the  neutron  bomb, 
a  controxersial  theater  nuclear  weapon  for 
NATO,    which    in   early    1978    he   rancclcd 
plans  to  produce" 

In  urging  NATO  to  approve  production 
and  planned  deployment  ol  the  GLCM  and 
extended-range  Pershmg  II.  thr  Carter  Ad 
ministration  stres.sed  several  points  • 

The  emergence  of  parity  m  the  strateKic 
nuclear  balance  has  made  the  slate  of.  and 
trends  in.  the  theater  nuclear  balance  mort 
significant 

Rough  parity  i;.  the  strategic  nuclear  bal- 
ance makes  the  role  of  U  S  strategic  forces 
in  the  deterrence  of  conflict  and  of  Soviet 
attacks  on  Western  Europe  le.ss  credible 
than  when  the  United  Stales  had  a  position 
of  superioril.v  m  strategic  nuclear  forces 

The  Soviet  Union,  with  continuing  deploy 
ment    of    the    mobile.    MIRVed.    reloadable 
SS  20  IRBM  system  (and  also  the  Backfire 
bomber),  .seeks  a  position  of  preponderance 
in  the  theater  nuclear  balance  " ' 

The  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  allowed  to  be- 
lieve that  parity  in  the  strategic  nuclear  bal- 
ance decouples  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe  from  a  plausible  US  nuclear  re 
sponse.  and  I  ha'  the  Souet  I'liion  could 
launch  long  range  strikes  at  Western 
Europe  with  the  SS  20  from  the  sanctu 
ary"  of  the  western  USSR,  beyond  fh« 
range  of  groundba.sed  NATO  nuclear  mis 
siles 

A  determined  NATO  program  to  modern 
ize  and  improve  its  long  range  theater  nu 
clear  weapons  will  not  jeopardize  prospects 
for  arms  control  but  rather  will  provide  a 
nece.s.sar\  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  con- 
sider restraint  in  their  own  buildup  ihroui.'li 
arms  control  measures. 

NEGOTIATING  LIMITS  ON  THEATER  Nl'CLEAR 
FORCES    DIFFICULT  PROSPECTS 

Agreeing  upon  limitations  relating  to  the 
ater  nuclear  forces  seems  likely  to  prove 
quite  difficult  It  will  probably  not  be  ea.sy 
to  maintain  a  consensus  in  NATO  on  the 
parallel  pursuit  of  both  armament  and  arms 
control  The  United  States.  Western 
Europ<\  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  dif 
ferent  perspectives  on  the  priorities  vMihin 
the  agenda  for  arms  control  negotiations 
Substantively,  the  negotiations  will  have  to 
grapple  first  with  lormidable  definitional 
issues  over  what  systems  to  include  E; en 
after  definitional  Ihri-shoids  are  agreed 
upon,  two  other  troublesome  questions  will 
remain  how  to  count  .some  systems,  and 
how  to  verify  confidently  some  limitations 
Solutions  to  these  i.ssues  will  not  be  facili 
tated  by  the  time  pressure  that  the  negotia 
tors  may  face,  given  NATO's  declared  intent 
to  proceed  with  operational  deployment  of 
GLCMs  and  Pershing  lis  in  late  1983  Final 
ly.  the  state  of  the  balance  in  long-range 
theater  nuclear  systems  and  the  relative 
stages  of  Soviet  and  US  /NATO  programs 
affecting  the  future  balance  do  not  facili- 
tate reaching  an  agreement  meeting  the  cri- 
teria of  stability  and  equity 


MaintaininQ  a  consensus  within  NATO  for 
the  dual  policy 

Behind  the  difficult,  fundamental  decision 
by  NATO  in  December  1979  to  proceed  with 
a  dual  policy  was  a  con.sensus  within  NATO 
that  had  been  fa,shioned  in  discu.ssions  over 
many  months  within  the  alliance,  led  by 
Washington  and  Bonn."*  Although  the  con- 
sensus was  impressive,  it  was  not  unani- 
mous. The  Dutch  government,  for  example, 
despite  intense  lobbying  by  its  allies,  was 
compelled  by  domestic  opinion  to  insist 
upon  waiting  at  least  two  years  to  judge 
whether  arms  control  negotiations  would 
make  NATO's  program  unnece.s.sary  before 
approving  deployment  of  GLCMs  in  Hol- 
land. The  Belgian  government  deferred  its 
approval  on  similar  grounds."  • 

The  general  con.sensus  in  NATO  as  of  De- 
cember 1979  did  not  appear  fragile  in  the 
near  term,  however.  West  Germany  and 
Grtat  Britain  strongly  backed  the  dual 
policy.  Efforts  by  the  Soviet  leadership  m 
Ihr  months  before  and  through  the  spring 
of  1980  to  forestall  NATO's  decision  to  ap- 
prove new  long-range  theater  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  a  combination  of  offers  of  Soviet  re- 
straint and  of  threatened  Soviet  counter- 
measures  not  only  failed  but  may  have  gal- 
vanized some  of  the  con.sensus  behind 
NATOs  decision  "'  Nevertheless,  sustaining 
the  con.sensus  over  .several  years  of  negotia- 
tions, especially  support  for  continuing 
modernization  efforts  if  there  appears  some 
hint  of  progress  in  arms  control  negotia- 
tions, .seems  likely  to  prove  difficult  for 
NATO  Tlu  Soviets  will  have  future  oppor- 
tunities through  propaganda  campaigns 
and  more  .subtle  diplomatic  overtures  and 
soundings  with  some  individual  allied  gov- 
ernments-to  stimulate  or  play  upon  differ- 
ences ol  view  within  NATO  over  how  to  con- 
duit a  dual  policy  that  balances  both  ele- 
ments [(I  the  satisfaction  of  NATO's  mem- 
b«-rs  " 

Although  Prime  Minister  Thatcher's  con- 
servative government  in  Great  Brilian 
firmly  endorses  NATOs  LRTNF  plan,  the 
I^bor  Parly,  which  could  be  elected  in  1984. 
has  declared  its  fervent  opposition  to  the 
prospective  b:i.sing  of  GLCMs  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Even  in  West  Germany,  whose 
government  was  a  leading  participant  in  es- 
tablishing an  allied  con.sensus.  there  was 
and  still  IS  some  noteworthy  opposition. 

Although  in  early  December  1979.  a 
strong  majority  of  Chancellor  Schmidt's 
Social  Democratic  Party  'SPDi  approved 
the  Bonn  Movcrnment's  support  for  produc- 
tion and  prospective  deployment  of  new- 
US  long-range  mi.ssiles  in  West  Germany, 
within  a  leftist  minority  of  the  SPD  there 
wa-s  and  remains  pronounced  concern  that 
NATOs  decision  to  proceed  with  such  new 
systems  will  damage  detente  and  jeopardize 
prospects  for  arms  control.  In  May  1981, 
Chanci  llor  Schmidt  threatened  to  resign  if 
elements  within  his  party  continued  their 
vonftrous  opposition  to  NATO's  plan  to 
deploy  LRTNF  In  early  1982.  three  regional 
SPD  party  conventions  passed  resolutions 
calling  either  for  withdrawal  from  NATO's 
December  1979  deployment  decision  or  for  a 
moratorium,  including  a  halt  to  prepara- 
tions for  stationing  GLCMs  and  Pershing 
lis  in  West  Germany.  In  April  1982.  Chan- 
cellor Schmidt  succeeded  in  opposing  such 
moves  at  a  national  convention  of  the  SPD 
in  Munich,  which  rejected  a  moratorium 
proposal  by  about  two  to  one  Nonetheless, 
the  convention  still  called  for  a  review  of 
the  i.vsue  again  in  the  fall  of  1983.  nearer 
the  .scheduled  IOC  for  GLCM  and  Pershing 


II.  ana  *  •  •  in  direct  contradiction  of 
recent  statemenu  by  the  Chancellor— de- 
clared that  there  may  be  not  automatic  de- 
ployment' of  missiles  if  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions reach  an  Impasse"  in  1983. •' 

Support  for  pursuing  modernization  of 
NATO's  long-range  theater  nuclear  forces 
has,  however,  been  generally  strong  within 
the  SPDs  coalition  partner,  the  Free  Demo- 
cratic Party  (PDF),  and  within  the  conserv- 
ative opposition  party,  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Union/Christian  Socialist  Union 
(CDU/CSU)." 

In  terms  of  public  opinion  in  West  Germa- 
ny, an  opinion  survey  reported  in  October 
1981— when  about  250.000  demonstrators 
converged  in  Bonn  to  denounce  NATO's 
planned  LRTNF  deployment-that  40  per- 
cent opposed  the  deployment  of  the  new 
missiles  but  that  56  percent  favored  such 
deployment  "in  case  arms  control  talks  with 
the  Soviets  led  nowhere."  An  opinion  poll 
taken  in  February  1982  indicated  that  31 
percent  believed  that  "the  effect  of  having 
American  nuclear  missiles  stationed  in 
Western  Europe"  would  be  to  'provide 
greater  protection."  while  24  percent  be- 
lieved such  deployment  "increases  chances 
of  an  attack." '" 

In  the  future,  consensus  on  deployment 
may  not  be  easy  to  sustain.  The  imminent 
or  actual  start  of  deployment  of  the  new- 
NATO  systems  could  become  a  focus  of 
aroused  domestic  opposition  in  host  coun- 
tries. This  may  be  particularly  likely  in  the 
case  of  the  GLCM.  which— unlike  the  Per- 
shing Il-will  involve  new  basing  operations. 
In  fact,  leaders  of  the  nuclear  disarmament 
movement  in  Western  Europe  have  report- 
edly agreed  to  minimize  mass  demonstra- 
tions in  1982  and  to  concentrate  iastead  on 
the  period  in  1983  just  before  final  INF 
(LRTNFl  decisions  are  made  by  NATO  gov- 
ernments "  Opposition  to  deployment  of 
GLCM  and  Pershing  II  grew  in  Europe  by 
about  10  percent  during  1981.  By  the  end  of 
1981,  however.  60  percent  of  public  opinion 
m  West  Germany  and  Great  Britain  still 
supported  deployment  "so  long  as  it  is  tied 
to  the  Geneva  INF  negotiations"  'emphasis 
added). 

The  fall  1982  collapse  of  the  SPD/PDP 
majority  coalition  government  (which  in- 
cluded the  ou.ster  of  Chancellor  Schmidt 
and  his  replacement  by  CDU  party  chair- 
man Helmut  Kohl,  heading  a  new  majority 
coalition  of  CDU/CSU  with  the  PDP)  could 
make  it  considerably  more  difficult  to  con- 
tain strong  sentiment  within  the  SPD 
against  basing  GLCM  and  Pershing  II  in 
West  Germany.  A  national  election  between 
early  1983  and  1984  in  West  Germany  could 
well  become  a  divisive  plebiscite  on  the 
LRTNF  deployment  issue.  Blocking  deploy- 
ment has  become  the  declared  'main  priori- 
ty" of  the  new  "Green  Party."  which  has 
emerged  as  West  Germany's  third  largest 
party.  Significant  minority  opposition  to 
such  deployment  was  registered  in  Novem- 
ber 1982  at  a  national  convention  of  the 
electorally  weakened  FDP." 

One  basis  for  skepticism  over  NATO's 
ability  to  maintain  and  manage  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  consensus  over  a  dual  policy 
is  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  U.S.  gov 
ernment  itself  in  maintaining  a  balance  be- 
tween the  two  parallel  courses  it  sought  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  strategic  forces  in 
SALT  II.  In  May  1973.  the  United  SUtes  de- 
clared with  respect  to  SALT  II; 

We  have  entered  the  current  phase  of  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  ulks  with  the 
same  energy  and  conviction  that  produced 
the  initial  agreements.  Until  these  negotia- 


tions succeed  we  must  take  care  not  to  an- 
ticipate their  outcome  through  unilateral 
decisions. 

We  shall  continue  our  research  and  devel- 
opmental programs  and  establish  the  pro- 
duction capacity  to  sustain  a  sufficient  stra- 
tegic posture  should  new  agreements  prove 
unattainable.  This  effort  also  dissuades  the 
other  side  from  breaking  the  agreement.^^ 

The  prospective  difficulty  in  SALT  II  of 
making  sure  that  the  parallel  courses  of 
weapons  programs  and  arms  control  comple- 
ment or  support  rather  than  undermine 
each  other  was  noted  by  Dr.  Kissinger: 

The  question  is:  If  we  spend  too  little  on 
defense,  if  we  create  such  a  unilateral  weak- 
ness, then  we  destroy  their  incentive  to  ne- 
gotiate seriously.  If  we  spend  too  much  and 
give  them  the  idea  that  we  are  gearing  up 
simply  for  getting  ahead  of  them,  then  we 
create  the  other  problem.'" 

In  the  case  of  NATO  during  negotiations 
on  LRTNF.  the  more  likely  prospect  would 
probably  be  that  the  arms  control  negotia- 
tions will  make  it  difficult  to  sustain  consen- 
sus supporting  the  controversial  moderniza- 
tion of  theater  nuclear  forces.  In  any  event, 
if  managing  a  balance  of  the  elements  of  a 
dual  policy  in  SALT  II  was  difficult  for  the 
United  States  alone,  it  seems  likely  to  be 
even  more  difficult  for  a  coalition  of  allied 
nations  with  differing  perspectives  on  prior- 
ities. 

Differing  national  perspectives  on  the 
agenda  for  arms  control  negotiations 
The  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  Western  European  allies  will  bring  dif 
ferent  perspectives  to  arms  control  negotia- 
tions in  the  early   1980s.  Within  Western 
Europe,  there  will  also  be  differing  national 
perspectives  on  priorities  to  be  stressed  in 
negotiations  on  LRTNF  and  in  renewed  su- 
perpower discussions  on  strategic   nuclear 
arms  control. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  SALT  II  nego- 
tiations in  Vienna  in  June  1979— before  sub- 
stantial opposition  to  both  the  Treaty  and 
the  Protocol  developed  in  the  Senate  and 
before  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan- 
it  was  widely  expected  within  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  that  the  next 
phase  of  strategic  arms  control  negotiations, 
envisioned  and  descritwd  as  SALT  III.  would 
begin  relatively  .soon,  perhaps  in  early  1980. 
It  was  anticipated  that  SALT  III  would  em- 
phasize substantial  reductions  and  further 
qualitative  constrainU  on  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  It  was  also  expected  that  SALT  III 
would  include  discussions  of  long-range  the- 
ater nuclear  forces,  such  as  the  SS-20  and 
the  GLCM.  In  fact.  President  Carter  in  Jan- 
uary 1980  requested  that  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ments be  removed  from  the  Senate  calen- 
dar, and  the  Senate  did  not  proceed  to  a 
floor  debate  on  SALT  II.  In  October  1980. 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviets  held  preliminary 
discussions  on  LRTNF  in  Geneva  and  on 
November  31.  1981.  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  began  LRTNF  (described  as  INF.  or 
intermediate  nuclear  forces,  by  the  U.S.) 
talks. 

On  June  29.  1982,  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviets 
resumed  negotiations  on  strategic  nuclear 
forces,  described  as  START  (Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talks)  to  emphasize  President 
Reagans  objective  of  substantial  reductions 
and  to  signify  a  break  with  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty.  The  Reagan  Administra 
tion  judged  the  SALT  II  Treaty  to  be  seri- 
ously flawed,  especially  because  it  codified 
asymmetries  in  the  strategic  balance  favor- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  contained  ambigu- 
ous verification  provisions.  However,  the 
Reagan   Administration   has  declared  that 


the  United  Stales  will  lake  no  actions  to  un- 
dercut SALT  II,  so  long  a.s  the  Soviets  exer- 
cise equal  restraint. 

President  Reagan  in  early  May  1982.  de- 
clared that  the  goal  of  the  U.S.  in  START 
would  be  to  achieve  "a  stable  nuclear  bal- 
ance at  the  lowest  possible  level"  and  that 
"the  main  threat  to  peace  posed  by  nuclear 
weapons  today  is  the  growing  instability  in 
the  nuclear  balance  .  .  .  due  to  the  increas- 
ingly destructive  potential  of  the  massive 
Soviet  buildup  in  its  ballistic  missile  force," 
especially  their  "giant "  ICBMs.  He  proposed 
that  the  first  phase  of  START  should 
reduce  ballistic  missile  warheads  to  equal 
levels  or  ceilings  and  that  "no  more  than 
half  of  those  warheads  be  land-based." 
President  Reagan  further  proposed  that  a 
second  phase  of  START  should  seek  an 
equal  ceiling  on  other  elements  of  strategic 
nuclear  forces  and  include  "limits  on  the 
ballistic  mi.ssile  throw-weight  at  less  than 
current  American  levels." " 

Perhaps  one  of  highest  priority  objectives 
for  the  United  States  in  renewed  strategic 
arms  talks  may  be  to  seek  an  extension 
after  1985  of  the  limits  on  MIRV  fractiona- 
tion agreed  to  in  SALT  II.  Under  SALT  II,  a 
maximum  of  10  MIRVs  is  permitted  on  the 
modern,  large  Soviet  SS-18  (10  being  the 
maximum  number  of  MIRVs  released  in 
testing  of  the  SS-18  as  of  May  1.  1979).  The 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are  al- 
lowed to  test  and  deploy  one  "new  type"  of 
ICBM  under  SALT  II,  but  that  may  not  be 
flight  tested  or  deployed  with  more  than  10 
reentry  vehicles.  This  provision  limiting  the 
ability  of  the  Soviets  to  exploit  the  large 
throw-weight  of  their  ICBMs.  is  of  greatest 
value  to  the  United  States  after  1985.  when 
SALT  II  is  scheduled  to  expire.  Especially  in 
the  period  after  1985.  the  Soviets  could  in- 
crease the  MIRV  loading  on  the  SS-18  to  20 
or  more.  In  1986.  the  United  Stales  was, 
under  the  plans  of  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion, scheduled  to  begin  deployment  of  MX 
ICBM  on  mobile  launchers  amid  multiple 
protective  shelters  (MPS).  The  MPS  ap- 
proach was  rejected  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration in  October  1981.  Some  alternative 
modes  of  deployment  (such  as  the  "dense 
pack"  scheme  of  closely  spaced  silos)  may  be 
less  sensitive  than  others  to  the  level  and 
quality  of  the  MIRV  capability  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM  force.  Nevertheless,  the  sizing,  cost, 
and  effectiveness  of  the  plan  for  permanent 
basing  of  the  MX  (which  Congress  in 
August  1982  directed  be  submitted  in  a 
report  by  December  1.  1982)  seems  likely  to 
be  related  still  to  whether  or  not  the  Soviets 
agree  to  extending  the  MIRV  fractionation 
limit  beyond  1985.  (The  IOC  for  the  MX  is 
scheduled  for  1986.)  If  not.  the  MX  pro- 
gram's survivability  against  an  expanded 
warhead  threat  could  either  diminish  in  the 
late  1980s  or  require  substantial  additional 
deployment  and  funding  for  the  MX.  The 
Defense  Department  has  argued  that  the 
prospective  MX  program  s  ability  lo  destroy 
most  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  in  fixed  silos 
will  provide  an  incentive  for  the  Soviets  to 
agree  lo  reductions  as  part  of  an  agreement 
to  succeed  SALT  II.  In  an  event,  the  United 
Slates  would  presumably  prefer  to  reduce 
the  cost  and  uncertainty  about  the  bounds 
of  the  threat  to  the  MX.  which  a  negotiated 
extension  of  the  MIRV-fractionation  limit 
beyond  1985  would  provide. 

A  perspective  on  arms  control  relating  to 
LRTNF  was  provided  by  President  Reagan 
in  mid-November  1981.  shortly  before  the 
formal  INF  (intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces)  talks  began  in  Geneva  on  November 
30.  1981.  Declaring  that    With  Soviet  agree- 
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ment.     we     could     together     substantially 
reduce    the    dread    threat    of    nuclear    war 
which   hangs  over  the   people  of  Europe. 
President  Reagan  offered  to  cancel  deploy 
ment  of  GLCM  and  Pershing  II  if  the  Sovi 
els  wo'Jld  dismantle  comparable  forces,  the 
SS-4.  SS-5.  and  SS-20  missiles    This  US 
proposal  was  strongly  supported  at  the  time 
by    Western    European    governments    and 
they  reaffirmed  their  endorsement  in  1982. 
(Indeed,  such  a    zero-level'  option  had  been 
urged   upon   the   U.S.   by   allies-especially 
West  Germany  and  the  Nelherlands-at  a 
meeting  of  NATO  defense  ministers  in  Scot 
land  in  October  1981  )»* 

The  Soviet  perspective  on  the  agenda  for 
arms  control  will  include  concern  with  the 
prospect  not  only  that  the  mode's)  of  de 
ployment  for  MX  could  reduce  the  threat 
posed  to  the  sur\ivability  of  U.S.  ICBMs  by 
the  Soviet  ICBMs  but  also  that  the  MX  mis 
siles  will  themselves  pose  a  severe  threat  to 
the  survivability  of  Soviet  ICBMs  in  hard 
ened  silos.  Soviet  awareness  of  strong  US 
interest  in  reducing  strategic  forces  and  in 
extending     the     MIRV-fractionaiion     limit 
may  suggest  to  them  a  basis  for  major  bar 
gaining  leverage  to  get  the  United  States  to 
agree    to    some    curtailment     of     NATO's 
planned  deployment  of  LRTNF.  a  high  pri 
ority  from  the  Soviet  perspective    Inducing 
NATO  to  abandon  entirely  such  deployment 
is  strongly  desired  by  the  Soviets.  As  they 
did  in  SALT  II.  the  Soviets  seem  likely  to 
insist  that  the  US  long-range  cruise  missile 
program,  which  has  been  expanded  by  the 
Reagan    Administration,    be    included    and 
limited  under  START  " 

Given   Soviet   concern   with   the   growing 
nuclear  threat  in  the  1980s  posed  to  them 
by  the  Peoples   Republic  of  China  from  the 
east  and  by  modernized  British  and  FYench 
national  nuclear  forces  from  the  west,  the 
Soviets  seem  likely  to  insist  in  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  that  the  USSR 
must  be  in  some   way     compensated     for 
those  third-party   threats  that  are   not  di 
reeled  at  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
Soviets  also  may   be  reluctant  to  agree  to 
limit  or  reduce  Soviet  theater  nuclear  capa 
bility  for  dealing  with  threats  on  their  pe 
riphery.  Even  if  the  Soviets  accept  the  prin 
ciple  of  de  jure  parity  in  the  balance  of  long- 
range  nuclear  delivery  systems  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater,  maintaining  a  clear,  potential 
ly  intimidating  de  facto  superiority  in  such 
forces  seems  likely  to  be  a  high  priority  for 
the  Soviets.  They  will  thus  be  reluctant  to 
undertake  any  substantial  reductions,  espe- 
cially in  the  SS-20.  that  would   make  an 
arms   control    limitation   on   such    systems 
meaningful.  Soviet  prot>osals  for  deep  reduc 
lions  in  theater  nuclear  forces  have  been 
lypicmlly  vague  and  permitted  retention  of  a 
very  large  SS-20  force  threatening  Western 
Europe.  For  example,  their  proposals  have 
involved  phasing  out  the  older  SS-4/SS-5 
force  and  cutting  US.  tactical  aircraft  de 
ployed  in  Western  Europe  and  yet  allowing 
for  even  increasing  SS-20  deployment-all 
offered  in  exchange  for  NATO  s  abandoning 
iU  planned  LRTNF  deployment  " 

In  arms  control  negotiations  in  the  early 
1980's,  the  principal  concerns  of  Western 
European  allies  of  the  United  States  will  be 
that  the  continuing  buildup  of  the  SS-20 
force  be  curl)ed  or  halted  and  that  the  non- 
circumvention  provision  in  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  not  inhibit  the  United  Stales  from 
cooperating  with  its  allies  and  transferring 
to  them  some  cruise  missile  systems  and 
trtrhnology."  Within  the  alliance,  avoiding 
the  need  to  deploy  any  long  range  theater 
nuclear  missiles  (or  certainly  large  numbers 


of  them)  will  be  for  some  a  much  favored 
and  tolerable  outcome,  especially  if  the  So 
viets  agree  to  a  ceiling  on  their  SS  20  de 
ployment  in  return  for  no  deploymint  of 
the  GLCM  and  Pershing  II  by  NATO 

Although    anxious    Soviet    preoccupation 
with    prospective    LRTNF    deploymeni     by 
NATO  may   well   provide  the  alliance  with 
quite   substantial    bargaining    leverage,    thr 
Soviets     may     stiU     consider     good     their 
chances    of    stopping    NATO's    deployment 
through  the  opposition  in  Western  Eiirop«' 
which  Soviet  propaganda  .seek.s  to  reinforce 
and  widen,  thus  avoiding  a  need  to  pay  for 
NATOs  abandonment  of  LRTNF  by  negoii 
aled  Soviet  constraint  on  it.s  own  LRTNF 
Even  if  the  context  of  negotiations  is  impor 
tanl  to  the  Soviets  and  not  seen  as  second 
ary  to  opportunities  for  impact  on  NATO  .s 
plans  through   propaganda,   the  We.st   may 
not  be  able  to  maintain  the  political  v^ill  to 
use  its  potential  bargaining  leverage  on  the 
So\iets.  In  any  event,  if  progre.ss  on  limita 
tions   relating    to    theater   nuclear   .system.s 
seems  to  be  impeded  by  issues  between  the 
two  superpowers  on    central.  '  strategic  nii 
clear  systems,  then  European  allies  of  the 
United  Stales  may  seek  to  become  more  di 
rectly  involved  in  affecting  the  status  and 
course   of   negotiations  on   central   systems 
and   may   attempt    to   pressure   the   United 
States  to  modify  its  negotiating  position  in 
the  strategic  arena. 

Issues  about  utiat  systems  to  include, 
counting  rules,  and  verification 
Theater  nuclear  forces  in  both  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw   Pact  include  systems  that  are 
flexible  in  mission  and  in  potential  deploy 
ment.  making  it  difficult  to  draw   a  defini 
tional    line    for    inclusion    m.    or    exclusion 
from,  arms  control  agreements  '  ■  For  exam 
pie.    many    tactical    aircraft    in    both    the 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  inventories  are 
dual    capable-that    is.    they    can    perform 
either  nuclear  or  conventional   strike   mis 
sions.    The    United    States    currently    lia.s 
about  170  Fill  aircraft  stationed  in  Great 
Britain,  all  of  which  are  dual  capable    Be 
cause  of  the  range  and  nuclear  capability  of 
those    Fills,    the    Soviets    seem    likely    to 
insist   that   those   aircraft    not    be  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  arms  control  limitations 
on  theater  nuclear  weapons  in  the  European 
theater.  Yet  those  F  Ills  are  al.so  criticallv 
important  assets  to  NATO  for  conventional 
bombing,  especially  in  adverse  weather    In 
the  future,  assuming  GLCM  is  deployed,  it 
may  be  even  more  likely  that  most  of  the  F 
Ills  based  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
used  for  conventional  missions,  given  that  a 
basic    rationale    for    the   GLCM    is    that    it 
would  enable  releasing  tactical  aircraft  for 
conventional    missions     The    Soviet    Union 
has  hundreds  of  dual  capable   tactical   air 
craft  in  its  force  structure  as  well.  For  ex 
ample,    by    late    1981.    the   Soviets   had   de 
ployed    about    400    SU  24    Fencers,    which 
have  a  combat  radius  similar  to  that  of  the 
US  F  Ills. 

Flexibility  not  only  of  missions  but  also  in 
deployment  is  characteristic  of  aircraft  that 
could  perform  theater  nuclear  missions 
About  half  of  the  US  Inventory  of  350  F 
Ills  IS  based  in  the  continental  United 
Slates.  Should  such  dual-capable  systems, 
which  could  be  moved  swiftly  to  the  Euro- 
pean theater,  be  included  in  an  arms  control 
agreement  focused  on  the  European  thea- 
ter, when  many  of  those  aircraft  could  as 
well  be  moved  to  Korea  for  use  in  conven 
tional  missions' 

Not  only  aircraft  are  mobile  theater  nucle- 
ar systems,  however  The  SS-20  is  a  mobile 
IRBM  with  such  a  long  range  that  it  could 


still  po.s<'  a  threat  to  Western  Europe  from 
deployment  areas  'i.e..  east  of  the  Ural 
mountains)  located  beyond  what  would  be 
usually  defined  as  the  European  theater. 
The  Soviets  will  reasonably  claim  that  some 
portion  of  their  SS  20  force  is  directed 
anain.st  (he  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  not 
Western  Europe,  even  though  some  SS-20s 
could  be  so  located  as  to  strike  either  thea- 
ter on  the  periphery  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Even 
SS  20s  deployed  generally  beyond  range  for 
slrikmK  Western  Europe  could  be  moved 
presumably  rather  easily  and  quickly  to 
pose  such  a  threat. 

The  Soviet  Backfire  bomber  has  become  a 
major  conrern  to  the  Western  European 
allies  as  part  of  the  growing  Soviet  long- 
range  theater  nuclear  threat  they  wish  to 
curb  in  arms  control  negotiations.  The 
Soviet  force  of  at  lea.st  200  Backfires,  how- 
ever. IS  div  ided  about  equally  between  naval 
aviation,  which  has  a  primary  mi.ssion 
against  U.S  aircraft  carriers,  and  long-range 
aviation,  which  has  mi.ssions  against  not 
only  NATO/Europe  but  also  the  United 
States  and  China.  What  portion  of  the 
Backfire  force  should  be  counted  toward 
ceilings  on  theater  nuclear  forces  of  princi- 
pal concern  to  Europe  in  LRTNF  talks'"  The 
United  States  and  NATO  seem  likely  to 
press  for  inclusion  of  all.  or  at  least  a  sub- 
stantial portion  The  Soviets  may  argue 
thai  the  half  of  thf  Backfire  force  assigned 
to  Soviet  Naval  Aviation  not  be  included  or 
that,  if  .so.  all  U.S.  Navy  carrier-based  attack 
aircraft  (about  110  A  6s  and  300  A  7s)  must 
be  mcludi-d  becaii.se  of  a  theoretical  capabil- 
ity to  conduct  nuclear  strikes  against  the 
periphery  of  the  U.S.S.R.  'In  the  prelimi- 
nary talks  in  Geneva  with  the  United  States 
on  LRTNF  in  the  last  few  months  of  the 
Carter  Administration,  the  Soviets  did  pro- 
pose including  US  forward-based  air- 
craft.) "'" 

In  Its  December  1979  guidelines  for  arms 
control  iiegotiaiions  that  deal  with  theater 
nuclear  weapons.  NATO  directed  that  the 
subjiTt  be  U.S.  and  Soviet  systems.  Such  an 
exclusion  of  the  UK  and  French  forces 
seems  likely  to  be  strongly  oppo.sed  by  the 
Soviets  as  an  inadmissible  inequity  in  con- 
sidering mutual  limitations  on  theater  nu- 
clear systems  Yet  the  explicit  Inclusion  of 
U  K  and  French  long-range  nuclear  systems 
would  probably  be  acceptable  to  tho.se  na- 
tions only  if  they  become  directly  Involved 
in  the  negotiations.  Assiinung  France  would 
accept  such  a  role,  wider  direct  participation 
of  governments  in  U.S.  Soviet  negotiations 
oil  topics  that  go  to  the  core  of  a  sen.se  of 
sovereignty  for  the  British  and  French 
would  make  manageability  of  the  negotia- 
tions extraordinarily  difficult. 

Although  the  inclusion  of  .some  portion  of 
the  SS  20  IRBM  force  is  not  disputed  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  problem  of  how  to 
count  that  system  remains.  In  the  case  of 
the  SS  20  and  its  predecessors,  the  SS-4  and 
SS  5.  the  launchers  are  reloadable,  with 
substantially  more  missiles  than  launchers. 
As  staled  earlier,  in  the  case  of  SS-20.  each 
launcher  is  supported  by  two  missiles,  one 
a-s  a  reload.  In  the  case  of  the  SS-4  and  SS- 
5.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  10  mis- 
siles are  available  to  support  six  launch- 
ers."" Counting  launchers  rather  than  mis- 
siles in  the  case  of  the  SS-20  would  make 
questionable  the  realism  and  effectiveness 
of  an  arms  control  agreement.  Yet  attempt- 
ing to  count  missiles  rather  than  launchers 
poses  major  problems  for  confidence  in  veri- 
fication of  compliance  with  an  agreement. 
Counting  launchers  alone  would  neglect 
asymmetries  (such  as  four  GLCMs  carried 


on  each  GLCM  transporter-erector-launcher 
compared  with  one  SS-20  missile  carried  per 
launcher)  and  would  fail  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  Soviet  practice  of  having  substan- 
tial reload  missiles.  Neither  a  GLCM  nor  a 
Pershing  II  is  MIRVed,  whereas  an  SS-20 
carries  three  MIRVs.  A  scheme  for  esUb- 
lishing  ■SS-20  equivalents"  or  using  "war- 
heads-on-  launchers"  as  a  unit  of  measure  In 
an  agreement  relating  to  theater  nuclear 
weapons  could  be  attempted  but  seems  un- 
likely to  be  a  basis  for  agreement. 

Verification  that  cruise  missiles  are  con- 
ventionally armed  rather  than  nuclear 
would  pose  the  same  Impossible  task  for  ex- 
ternal observation  that  it  did  In  SALT  II. 
Verifying  that  a  cruise  missile's  range  was 
below  a  threshold  of  inclusion  for  long- 
range  theater  nuclear  systems,  such  as  600 
or  1,000  kilometers,  would  not  be  possible 
with  confidence  either.  Attempts  to  distin- 
guish tactical  aircraft  that  are  nuclear 
armed  from  dual-capable  aircraft  that  are 
not  nuclear  armed— such  as  with  externally 
observable  different  features— would  not  re- 
solve the  uncertainty  in  verification  of  com- 
pliance with  limitations  on  the  number  of 
theater  nuclear  delivery  aircraft.  In  the  case 
of  some  systems  such  as  GLCM  or  SS-20. 
the  on-site  inspection  measures  that  might 
be  needed  to  facilitate  verification  of  com- 
pliance with  limits  on  launchers/missiles 
could  be  so  intrusive  that  they  could  jeop- 
ardize or  undermine  confidence  in  surviv- 
ability of  the  system  included. 

EKen  if  problems  of  verifying  with  high 
confidence  Soviet  compliance  with  limita- 
tions on  long-range  theater  nuclear  systems 
like  the  SS-20  were  somehow  solved,  there 
would  remain  an  important  difficulty:  the 
need  to  prevent  loopholes  for  Soviet  evasion 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  agreed  con- 
straints on  LRTNF.  The  imperative  of  not 
neglecting  this  difficulty  was  noted  in  De- 
cember 1981  in  congressional  testimony  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  N. 
Perle; 

In  the  Geneva  negotiations,  we  will  also 
seek  limitations  on  some  Soviet  systems  of 
shorter  range.  A  failure  to  limit  them,  by 
numerical  ceilings  and  other  limitations, 
would  leave  an  agreement  eliminating  the 
SS-4.  SS-5  and  SS-20  missiles  hoplessly  vul- 
nerable to  circumvention;  for  the  fad  is  that 
the  Soviets  can  cover  some  S5%  of  the  NATO 
targets  assigned  to  the  SS-20  with  the  short- 
er range  SS-22  if  they  are  deployed  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  and  moved  forward  on 
Warsaw  Pact  terrritory.  The  SS-X-23,  while 
much  shorter  in  range  (500  compared  to  900 
kilometers]  than  the  SS-20.  can  still  strike 
much  of  European  NATO— as  much  as 
50«7c— when  forward  deployed.  "(Emphasis 
added.)"" 

Balance  in  the  background  and  comparative 
stage  and  momentum  of  programs 
Difficult  as  they  were,  the  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  negotiations  were  facilitated  by  as- 
p«»cls  of  parity  in  the  strategic  nuclear  bal- 
ance, which  were  codified  by  those  arms 
control  agreements.  In  the  case  of  long- 
range  theater  nuclear  delivery  forces,  there 
is  not  a  present  or  near-term  emerging 
parity  no  codify.  Thus,  the  task  in  LRTNF 
negotiations  as  declared  by  NATO  In  De- 
cember 1979  to  achieve  "a  more  sUble  over- 
all nuclear  balance  at  lower  levels  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  both  sides "  will  be  considerably 
more  difficult  than  the  uneasy  tasks  in 
SALT  I  and  II,"" 

The  on-going  momentum  in  Soviet  long- 
range  theater  nuclear  programs  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  Western  Europe  is  substan- 
tial. As  Chancellor  Schmidt  noted  a  few- 


days  before  NATO's  decision  in  early  Di' 
cembcr  1979  to  proceed  with  the  dual  policy. 

The  Western  Alliance  could  not,  however, 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
continued  to  build  up  its  lead  in  LRTNF 
which  even  previously  was  quite  consider- 
able. Every  week  it  adds  another  SS-20  with 
three  more  warheads— fifty  a  year— and 
thirty  new  Backfire  bombers  a  year— well 
over  100  warheads  in  all'"*  (Emphasis 
added. ) 

The  momentum  of  the  Soviet  buildup  of 
the  SS-20  is  illustrated  in  Figure  12,  which 
also  demonstrates  the  significance  of  war- 
heads on  missiles  as  a  measure  of  trends  in 
the  LRTNF  balance  and  how  misleading 
would  be  a  concentration  upon  missile 
launchers  as  a  measure.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  deactivated  over  200 
launchers  for  SS-4 /SS-5  mi.ssiles,  the  con- 
tinuing expansion  of  the  SS-20  force  (at  an 
established  average  rate  of  deployment  of 
about  one  launcher  per  week)  enabled  the 
Soviets  to  more  than  double  the  number  of 
warheads  (reentry  vehicles)  in  their  long- 
range  theater  nuclear  ballistic  missile  force 
between  1977  and  the  outset  of  1982.  None- 
theless. Soviet  concern  that  NATO  will  in 
fact  proceed  to  deploy  both  the  GLCM  and 
the  Pershing  II  (especially  the  latter  in 
terms  of  short  flight  time  and  high  accuracy 
for  destroying  military  targets  such  as 
ICBM  silos)  has  provided  an  incentive  for 
the  Soviets  to  enter  talks  on  LRTNF  they 
initially  rejected  as  possible  if  NATO  ap- 
proved such  deploymeni  in  December  1979. 

SUMMARY 

The  question  of  whether  and,  if  so,  how  to 
include  and  limit  U.S.  cruise  missiles  became 
a  contentious  issue  that  contributed  to  the 
difficulty  and  length  of  the  efforts  to  reach 
a  SALT  II  agreement.  Verifiabilily.  an  im- 
portant criterion  for  acceptable  arms  con- 
trol agreements,  is  essentially  impossible  in 
the  case  of  some  characteristics  of  cruise 
missiles,  especially  range  potential  and  type 
of    armament    (nuclear    or    conventional). 
However,  the  fact  that  cruise  missile  pro- 
grams   emphasized    by    the    United    Slates 
after  SALT  I  became  one  of  the  obstacles  to 
reaching  a  major  new  arms  control  agree- 
ment does  not  mean  therefore  that  cruise 
missiles  are  neces,sarily  antithetical  to  arms 
control  objectives.  In  some  aspects,  such  as 
their    lack    of    suitability    for    first    strike. 
crui.se  missiles  serve  a  principal  objective  of 
arms  control:  crisis  stability.  If  the  mode  of 
deploymeni  of  GLCM  (as  well  as  Pershing 
II)  does  not  provide  substantial  survivabil- 
ity, however,  then  .such  deployment  could 
reinforce  Soviet  inclination  toward  preemp- 
tive first  strike  in  the  theater,  thereby  un- 
dermining rather  than  facilitating  crisis  sta- 
bility in  Europe.  To  take  advantage  of  the 
potential     mobility     and     survivability     of 
GLCM  and  Pershing  II  and  thereby  pro- 
mote cri-sis  stability.  NATO  will  clearly  have 
to   have   the   political   resolve   to   act   upon 
warning— which   may  well  be  ambiguous— 
and  approve  an  alert  posture  allowing  dis- 
persal away  from  main  operating  bases  with 
nuclear  armament. 

The  final  phase  of  the  SALT  II  negotia- 
tion.s— with  the  emergence  in  mid-1977  of 
the  Protocol  thl  legitimized  constraints  on 
future  forward-based  systems  (GLCM  and 
SLCM)  for  NATO  without  also  including 
some  counterpart  Soviet  systems  (partici;- 
larly  the  SS-20)— produced  some  strains  in 
the  U.S.  relationship  with  its  NATO  allies, 
who  generally  strongly  supported  the  SALT 
II  process  as  an  element  of  detent.  START 
together  with  negotiations  on  LRTNF  in- 
volves  an    agenda   and    a   negotiating    ap 


pro:i(  h  lor  NATO  iliril  seem  likely  to  pose  a 
considerably  more  difficult  lest  of  the  cohe- 
.sion  of  the  Alliance  than  did  SALT  II,  if  not 
at  the  outset  of  renewed  strategic  arms 
talks  than  over  what  may  be  a  period  of  pro- 
tracted negotiations  between  the  United 
Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  within 
NATO  itself. 

In  terms  of  a  negotiated  outcome  in  talks 
relating  to  long-range  theater  nuclear  sys- 
tems, NATO  insisted  in  its  guidelines  de- 
clared on  December  23.  1979  that  ■limita- 
tions should  lake  the  form  of  de  jure  equali- 
ty both  in  ceilings  and  in  rights. " 

In  terms  of  deployment  levels  for  NATO 
of  new  long-range  missiles  for  the  theater, 
however,  seeking  to  match  the  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  SS-20S— with  or  without  an 
arms  control  agreement— seems  neither  re- 
quired by  NATO's  doctrinal  emphasis  upon 
limited,  selective  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  theater  nor  prudent  if  decoupling  is  not 
to  be  encouraged  by  reinforcing  the  notion 
of  a  compartmentalized,  separate  Eurostra- 
tegic  "  balance.  For  purposes  of  NATO's  de- 
terrent posture  and  strategy  of  flexible  re- 
sponse, it  is  not  equal  numbers  of  long- 
range  theater  nuclear  weapons  deployed  but 
confident  survivability  that  denies  the  Sovi- 
ets the  prospect  of  an  effective  preemptive 
strike. 

In  sum.  NATO  faced  a  dilemma  in  consid- 
ering whether  and,  if  so,  how  to  respond  to 
the  Soviet  buildup  in  long-range  theater  nu- 
clear forces,  especially  the  SS-20.  If  NATO 
had  not  chosen  a  military,  programmatic  re- 
sponse, that  failure  of  resolve  would  have 
strained  the  cohesion  of  the  alliance.  It  also 
would  have  demonstrated  an  unwillingness 
to  lake  seriously  the  implications  of  its  own 
declared  strategy  of  flexible  response. 

Moreover,  if  the  programmatic  response 
had  not  involved  a  land-based  component— 
whether  it  be  GLCM,  Pershing  II,  and/or  a 
new  mobile  MRBM-the  credibility  of  that 
response  (to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  West- 
ern Europe)  would  have  been  undermined 
by  doubts  about  assured  availability. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  land-based  system 
was  bound  to  be  highly  controversial  in  pro- 
spective host  countries,  placing  strains  on 
NATOs  cohesion.  A  land-based  system  is 
difficult  to  make  survivable  in  Western 
Europe  because  deployment  areas  are  limit- 
ed in  urbanized  host  countries.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  a  strong  comparative  advantage 
in  mobile  land-based  deploymeni,  with  its 
continental  land  mass  and  a  closed  society- 
organized  citizen  opposition  there  would  be 
unthinkable. 

NATO,  by  adopting  a  deployment  plan 
that  was  bound  to  face  some  vociferous  op- 
position within  Western  Europe,  also 
prompted  an  intense  Soviet  campaign  of 
propaganda  and  diplomatic  pressure  to  un- 
ravel NATO  s  decision  and  stimulate  divi- 
sion between  the  United  States  and  its  Eu- 
ropean allies,  long  a  principal  foreign  policy 
goal  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  its  dilemma.  NATO  could  not  escape 
the  political  costs  of  a  land-based  option 
without  losing  the  benefits  for  deterrence, 
as  well.  If  NATO  had  chosen  a  submarine- 
based  (SLCM)  option  as  its  sole  or  principal 
response  to  the  Soviet  buildup,  the  alliance 
would  have  avoided  host  country  opposition 
and  had  more  confidence  in  prelaunch  sur- 
vivability. But  that  choice  would  have  failed 
to  provide  the  assured,  dedicated  availabil- 
ity to  NATO's  defense  that  a  mobile  land- 
based  system  inherently  provides. 

Thus,  in  seeking  to  sustain  its  deterrent 
posture  against  the  Soviet  Union.  NATO  by 
approving       deploymeni       of       land-based 
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LRTNF  \iia.s  takiriK  an  iina\oidablr  risk  in 
volvinn  Its  political  future  Pursuing  a  diffi 
cult  dual  policy  of  armament  and  arms  con 
Irol  reduces  the  risk  somewhat  but  \m11 
prove  a  demanding  task  for  the  United 
Stales  and  its  allies 

KClOTNIlTFS  1(1  CHAPTER  6 

'  Rom  r  Morgan  T"*;'  r-ii^-d  Sli:lr\  anil  Wi.sf  G'' 
trxanu  19-IS  1971  Oxford  Oxfnrd  I'rmrrscij  Pri » 
1973'  pp  97  115  Rob.ri  K  O.stiood  SATO  Th--  f>i 
langlmd  Alliancr  iChiraiio  irnniTsiiv  n(  ChifiiKo 
Press  1962'  pp  126  132  MirhafI  H  Armarnsi  Thr 
Politics  o'  li'(a;>()iis  Innm  alion  Thr  Thor  Jupiti' 
Control  i'3i/  tit*  York  Columbia  L'niM'rsii\  Pn-s 
19691.  pp  180  218  John  Vinocur  US  l>  Aim  I 
Allii's  Will  Bark  Out  ot  Mis>ilr  Plan  Srii  Yn-k 
Timrs   AuKiisl  29    1981 

•US  Arm;,  Control  and  nl^armalnt  ni  A\i>-i»\ 
SALT  Lriicun  nv  cd  197.S  p  S  Cri-i>  <labilii% 
has  also  b»-en  drfimd  a>  a  -,ii nation  in  a  stra 

legir     forri-    rilaiion^hip  nhirh     n<ilh>r    iirtr 

could  hop«-  10  ttain  in  nlaiivc  capabihties  Irom  ini 
tiaimt!  thr  UM-  o(  nucU'ar  \*rapon.>.  in  a  rriM.-- 
Siai'-meni  by  Ambassador  Paul  H  Nil/i-  I' S 
Senate  CommiHt--  on  Fornitn  Relations  Hianni^ 
01  thr  SALT  II  Trralu   Pari  1    441 

■SALT  Lrticon  p  2  ConitresMonai  Hudnei 
Office  SALT  and  thr  IS  SlralrQic  Fnrcrx  Bnrturt 
June  1976.  p  4  FnretQ'i  Potutj  Rrpcrt  u'  thr  Pn-si 
dent  to  Cougrr^i  1970  p  143.  1971  pp  156  160 
162.  167  171  175  1972  pp  12.  155  162  171  176 
1973.  pp    194   199 

'  .Veu-  Vo"-*  Txmrs  February  8  1976  Alexander  R 
VershboM  The  Crui.se  Missile  Tin-  Fnd  of  Arms 
Control'  Foreiqn  Al'atrn  Vol  54  No  1  'Orlob'T 
1976'  pp  133  146  In  Iho  rase  of  the  relationship 
beivkeen  Sonet  and  V  S  MIRV  pro>!ram>  and  SALT 
I.  »re  press  conference  of  Dr  Henri  A  Kissiniier 
Inlounsi  Hotel   Mosi.i*    Ma\  27    1972 

Q  Dr  Ki.ssinnir  on  the  MIRV  aren  i  *t  r.alh 
by  deploNinK  MIRVs  ourseUes  so  rapidh  kind  ol 
forcing  I  hem  or  enrourajjinp  them  into  the  MIRV 
business^ 

A  This  IS  a  debate  thai  has  been  uoinu  on  for  the 
entire  post  war  p«'riod  nameU  «helher  our  lech 
nolotji'-al  change  cotnp«  Is  the  So\ui  tirhnoloisiral 
change  or  »hether  the  mo  icchnoloKical  rhanni  ^ 
are  not  ocmrrinK  some»hai  in  parallel  and  on  ihi 
ikhole  thi  SoMel  L'nion  *ill  do  what  it  is  techno 
logically  rapable  ol  doing 

You  remember  the  debate  about  the  ludrogen 
bomb  in  the  earl.v  1960s  Isifl  in  *hiih  one  argu 
ment  against  the  hydrogen  bomb  *a.^  that  if  •*•>•  de 
xeloped  it  thi  SoMei  tinion  »oiild  b>  forced  inm 
foilovbing  soil  As  matters  developed  •*>■  exploded 
our  bomb  six  months  before  the  Souet  l'nion  did 
making  il  obiious  that  we  did  not  lead  iliem  but 
thai  Ihey  »ere  pursuing  a  parallel  evolution 

I  think  It  15  sale  to  sa>  thai  the  Souet  l'nion  has 
b*en  engaged  in  the  first  step  to»ard  MIRV  at  a 
lime  *hen  »e  had  nol  wt  deployed  MIRV  and  I 
*ould  not.  therefore   accept  the  proposition 

Reprinted  in  I'S  Senate  Commitlee  on  Armid 
Services.  Hearing  Mililanj  Implications  o'  thr 
Trratv  on  thr  Limitation^  ot  Anti  Ballistic  Missilr 
Syiterris  and  thr  Intrriin  Atjrrrnirnt  rm  Li'nitatirin 
ot  Stratrijic  O'Irnsite  Ann.',  92nd  Congress  2fid 
Session  '  1972'.  p   113 

Richard  Halloran  Reagan  s  Mililarv  Slraie 
gLsls  Plan  Expanded  Cruise  Missile  Program  \rii 
V'ort  rimes  July  13  1981  Michael  GriNr  Cruise 
Missiles  E>ed  lor  Ships  and  Subs  Arms  Ciirber^ 
t'neasy  Washinglon  Post  August  7  1981  I^slie 
H  Gelb.  The  President  s  Options  Nuclear  Bar 
gkining  Nru  York  Times  Sundav  Magacinr  June 
27  1982.  p  63  see  also  Rear  Admiral  Walter  M 
Locke  s  letter  to  'he  editor  .Veu  York  Timci  Ma^ 
8.  1982  On  the  laek  of  accuracy  of  Soviet  aniiship 
cruise  miisiles  if  used  in  attacking  land  targets  see 
testimony  of  Admiral  James  L  Hollavvay  III.  Chiif 
of  Naval  Opera! lorvs  House  Commitlee  on  Appro 
pnations.  FY  1977.  Part  2.  p   131 

Soviet  spokesmen  are  adept  at  making  statements 
to  encourage  the  belief  the>  are  prinripally  rean 
ing  to  US  cruise  missile  programs,  such  a.s  with  a 
ne»  land  attack  SLCM  as  a  response  to  prospective 
OLCM  and  Pershing  II  deplo>ment  in  Western 
Europe  See  Ned  Temko  Moscow  Developing  Ne» 
Cruise  Missiles  Christian  Science  Monitor  April 
23.  1982  see  al.so  testimony  of  Amba.s.sador  Niize 
House  Appropriation.^  Committee  FY  1983  Part  4 
PQ  836  837 

•See  comments  by  Secreiar>  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  in  respon..e  to  a  question  aboiil  MIRVs  and 
rruise  mis.siles    pre-.s  ronferenee    Mav  6    1977    Even 


a  suptTsonic  speed  cruise  missile  b<-caii.se  ils  rani'e 
Is  degraded  nimpared  »ilh  a  subsonic  version  of 
romparable  -.i/e  iniisl  h)  broiitlii  up  williin  raiiti 
hv  a  lunch  platlorm  siirli  as  an  airirali  or  subniii 
rine  Iheribv  espei  lallv  in  Ihe  c a^si  ol  airi  rail  '  pro 
V  iding  sijnii  warniitg  lime 

Sirrelarv    Brown  noted  thai    llii    i  oim  ntralioii 
of  Sovnt    theater  nin  liar  <  apnbilii  v    aiMinsI    WesI 
erii  Kiiropt  and  the  i  inphasis  upon  tiiirli  ar  |iri  i  nip 
lion  111  Soviet  mililarv  doctrine  mean  Hint  wi 

must  plan  lor  i  lii  possiLililv  Ihal  I  he  Warsaw  Pail 
rather  Ihan  NATt)  would  bi  the  lirsi  lo  use  nuclear 
weapons  Such  a  ase  inighl  occur  at  I  he  outset  ol  a 
lonllirt  or  .iln  t  a  pnliminarv  ( niivi  iiiional  i  am 
liaign  It  imnlil  hi  ronlini'd  initialK  to  a  narrow 
sector  of  the  front  or  il  could  be  initialed  on  a  i  he 
aler  widi  basi-  In  clher  event  ii.  probiiblu  rinilil 
•ml  ioiint  O'l  -iifni'uant  tactual  uiiniiiin  n'  such 
MM'  I  Empha.s|s  added  i  Drpartmrnt  ni  Drtriisr 
Annual  Krprirt  FY  1979  p  711  <  hereinaller  iluse 
report^  will  be  cili  d  as  Annual  Repiirl  FY  1979 
Annual  H>  pori    FY  1978  i  Ic  ' 

As  manv  a.s  two  dozen  vehicles  Mticluding  inaiuti 
nance  and  personm  I  earners'  supporiinki  a  CUXM 
flight  have  been  reported  For  a  ( onimi  ntarv  on 
an  envisioned  nrrav  of  vehicles  in  a  convov  si  e  edl 
lonal  in  the  H'«»  .S're.7  7niirtin/  Aiigu.i  31  1981  p 
12  The  transporter  erector  laiitii  her  'TEI.'  and  Uii 
launch  control  center  van  for  l  he  CU.CM  are  i  at  h 
about  55  feet  long  The  launch  i  out  ml  n  titer  van 
weighs  includiiiK  Us  wheeled  priiin  mover  built  in 
We>i  Uermativ  about  80  000  pounds  Tin  TEl  re 
portediv  also  weighs  about  80  000  pounds  Launch 
ers  will  be  connected  to  the  laiuK  h  conirol  cenler^ 
b\  a  nuclear  hardi  ned  Iibir  optical  cabli  Tin 
Mcond  launch  control  van  provides  a  redundaiiev 
and  backup  which  is  also  implia.si/id  in  i  he  com 
iniinicalions  supporting  the  OLCM  1  lit  IGI.C'MI 
units  will  leave  the  bicses  for  Irainini;  i  xeri  ises  but 
would  leave  I  he  facilities  Willi  loaded  missiles  oiilv 
under  alert  conditions  A' latinii  H'nk  luirt  Spun 
TrchnoliiKiu   March  1    1982   pp   6.1  64 

"US  Congrtss  House  Commit  lie  on  Appropria 
lions  SubroinmiHee  on  tin  Oi  part  ment  of  Ue 
fense  Hrarin'is  on  Drpartmrnt  o'  f)r>rn\r  iiir  I'tTi 
95th  Congress  Isi  Session  Pari  7  p  259  ■  hi  rein 
afler  hearings  of  Senate  and  House  coniniillees  on 
artned  services  and  aiipropriatiotis  will  be  cii.  d  ,ic 
(iirding  to  'he  nann  of  ihi  inmniiiei  and  tin 
fiscal  vear  of  tin-  authorization  or  aiipropriauon 
bill  lor  which  the  hearing  is  hi  itig  held' 

Ur  William  J  Perrv  Under  Seireiarv  of  l)e 
lense  for  Hesenrih  and  Engineering  press  (imfer 
ence  October  :il  1977  pp  11  13  Perrv  isiiinalid 
that  a  Soviet  cra.sh  program  in  an  attempt  to 
defeat  new  US  cruise  missiles  with  ligliii  r  iniiT 
ciplors  wiih  look  down  shoot  down  rapabililv  ;uid 
new  SA  10  SAMs  would  cost  about  $50  billion  over 
10  vears 

'  House  Appropriations  Commiltee  FY  1978 
Pan  7   pp   279   281 

See  for  example  IS  f'orrion  PiiUiu  <<>r  thr 
IS70\  report  to  Congress  bv  Prcsidenl  Nixmi  Feb 
ruarv  18  1970  p  122  Secretarv  James  R  Schlesin 
gi  r    Annual  Report    FY   1975  deterrence  ran 

fail  in  manv  wavs  What  we  nei  d  is  a  series  of 
measured  respons«-s  to  agi:ression  which  bear  some 
relationship  lo  lh<  provocation  havi  prospects  for 
terminating  hoslilitii-s  before  general  nut  lear  wai 
briaks  out  and  leavi  some  (lossibility  lor  risionng 
deterrence  p  j8i  Sei  Sit  relarv  Brown  Annual 
Report    FY  1979   p   55 

Multiple  thi  mis  have  been  expn  ssed  in  the 
Soviet  propaganda  campaign  Most  gi  neralh  the 
Soviets  have  as  part  of  their  peaie  offensive 
after  invading  Afghanistan  warned  thai  NATOs 
planned  deployment  would  deal  a  serious  blow  to 
de'enie  in  Europe  and  increase  the  likelihood  ol 
nuclear  conflict  in  Europe  The  Sovicis  have 
claimed  that  a  buildup  bv  them  in  LRTNF  is  a 
mvth  lhai  a  balance  in  LRTNF  already  exists  that 
thi'V  have  tH*en  reslraitied  and  even  have  unilateral 
U  reduced  their  LRTNF  lor  a.s  ihev  say  medium 
range  i  s>stems  in  ncenl  years  that  unlikt  the 
West  they  do  not  seek  military  superiority  and 
that  NATOs  plans  'not  of  course  the  continuing 
deployment  of  at  lea.st  one  SS  20  launcher  per 
weeki  will  spark  an  arms  race  They  portray  the 
U  S  as  the  obstacle  to  arms  control  on  LRTNF  and 
emphasize  Soviet  readiness  to  pledge  no  firsi  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  against  any  country  in  Western 
Europe  that  docs  not  possess  its  own  or  allow  US 
nuclear  weapons  on  its  territory  See  Thr  Modrrn 
u-atinn  ol  NATOs  Lonq  Ranar  Thratrr  Nuclear 
Forces  report  prepared  for  the  sut)commilli-e  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  Easl    House-  Committee  on 


Foreign  Affairs  bv  Ihi-  Congressional  Research 
Kervii-e.  December  31,  1980  pp  50  54  The  cam 
painn  has  included  publication  of  a  forged  letter 
Iron,  riuring  NATO  Commander  Alexander  Haig 
to  NATCJ  Secrilary  Cieneral  Joseph  Luns  See 
Soviet  Active  Me-iLsures  An  Update.  Department 
of  Slate  Julv  1982.  p  2  and  At  latioii  Wrrk  and 
Space  TrchHolnpv  July  26    1982.  pp   106  107 

'  Senate  Armed  Services  Commillee  FY  1978  p 
6435  See-  also  address  by  Admiral  Locke.  Direclor. 
Joint  <riiisi  Missiles  Pro|ect  Ofliii-.  May  11.  1981 
11  has  also  been  ri-porlt-d  that  France.  Israel  and 
eve  II  some  African  nalienvs  are-  in  the  proce-ss  of  de 
velopiiu:  cruise  missiles    '  p  4  ' 

'  Tislimony  of  John  Walsh    Senate  Armed  Serv 
lee  s  Conimitlii     FY  1978.  p  6435 

Cii  raid  H  Ford.  A  Timr  lo  Ural  'New  York 
Harper  A:  How  I979i  pp  214  216.  298  300  302  306. 
345  and  357  358  Strobe  Talbot.  Eudmi'nr  Thr 
lifidr  Sliinj  ni  SALT  II  '  Ne  w  York.  Ilarpi  r  .'v:  Row. 
I979i  pp  34  15  Congressional  Budget  Office 
SALT  am!  'lu  I'S  Stratniu  Fnrci  Biid'jrt  pp  12 
13  The  Senilis  initially  pushed  for  higher  fig- 
uri  s.  aiionliiig  to  Pre  side-nl  Ford  in  A  Tniir  to 
Hull   p  216 

Ford  A  Tunc  to  Ural  p  216  At  Vladivostok, 
the  Sovieis  reportedly  dropped  lliiir  iiisisiitiie  on 
in'  liidini.'  U  S  lorwird  based  svsienis  in  SALT  II  in 
I  X' liaiii;c  lor  lln-  United  Slates  agri-eing  that  I  he 
Sovie  Is  would  ri-lain  u  1-  intact  Orwiihoiii  ri-diic 
uoi'i  till  ir  308  modern  he  :iv  v  ICHMs.  lo  whl(  h  the 
United  Stalls  had  no  nghi  under  the  Iiiie  rim 
Agre-e-menl  of  SALT  t  nor  under  SALT  II  as  it 
i-mirgedi  Si-i  Talbot.  Enduamr  p  72  Although 
somi  (ra.'V  iiiull  trades  are  probahlv  unavoidable 
III  surh  111  foliations  on  supi-rpowi  r  iirsi  nals  that 
are  SI,  dilli  rent  m  t-oiTipo.->iiion  siirli  a  trade  iiivoh 
iiig  po'i-ntiallv  3  080  hu'hiv  aii  urate  larni  vii-ld 
MIHV-  111  the  siloha.sid  SS  18  force-  lor  US  dual 
capable  tactual  ainrafl  surh  as  170  F  111  aircraft 
based  at  iwo  airtie  Ids  in  the-  United  Kitu'dom  i  apa 
blc  ol  cairviiig  perhaps  340  il-.e-aiit  iim  lear  war 
he. ids  a  !lieiiit-li  ihiv  woul'l  he  ne-cded  lor  conven 
lional  aiiwiatlier  bombiiu;  in  support  ol  NATO 
ground  force  s  was  re-markablv  one  sided  m  lavir 
ing  the  Soviet  Union  More-  ge-nerallv  as  Ambassa 
dor  Nil/.i-  Il  sillied  III  1979  on  SALT  II  We  should 
have  been  llie  ones  to  have  gotten  compiiisatinn 
Irom  ihi  K'lssians  becieiisi  ol  ilii  disparilv  in  ilie- 
ihtatir  lap.ihle  systems  rallnr  then  the  other 
wav  We  have  through  wi-ak  ne-goiialioiis.  bjughi 
avoidance-  o|  -legotialing  about  the  forward  based 
svsti-m  a'  leitsi  three  limes  to  mv  ktio'Aledgi  Now 
We  propose  |i>  pav  lor  it  again  Si-nali  Commilli-e 
on  Foreign  Relations  Htnnnu  on  thr  SALT  II 
Tr.diu   Pan  I    p   490 

Hiimslelil    Annual  Report    K'Y  1977   p  8 
•  lor.l   a'Tiiiic  II,  Ural  pp   300  306 

Aceording  lo  lormer  Sc-e-re-tarv  ol  Stale    Kissin 
gi  r      in  the   ne  gntialions  coiidiii  led  by  the   Ford  Ad 
iiiinistralion    proposed   restrictions  on  cruise   mis 
sills  were-  made-  londilional  on  i-omparable    n-siric 
iions  on  the  Backfire   The-  eonce  pt  wa.s  to  limit  thi- 
iiutiibi-r  of  eriiise-  missiles  ol  more    than  600  kilome 
le-r    range    in    some    relationship    lo    limits    on    the 
Baiklire       Testimony     Senate-  Coninulti-i    on   For 
e  igii    Relations     llrannis   on    thr  SALT  II    Tmilv. 
Pari    I    pp    169  170    Ford    A  Tvnr  lo  Hrnl    pp    357 
35H 

Seinl.iry  ot  Di  Iciise-  Brown  fyefen.se-  Plan 
niiiL'  and  Arms  Conirol  speech  al  the  University 
ol  Roche  siiT  Hoihesti-r  New  York  April  13  1977 
According  lo  Brown,  the-  deferral  propo.sal  would. 
Iiowe-ve-r  call  for  the  United  Stales  and  the  Soviet 
Union  lo  reach  agre  e-me-nl  on  some  of  ihe  details 
nol  si-llled  al  Vladivostok  I  hesi-  include  MIRV 
vecficalion  lliai  is  agreement  on  when  a  launcher 
counts  as  being  lor  a  MIRVe-d  ve-hicli-i.  the-  issue  of 
deliberale  i  oncealmi-iu  the  aim  being  lo  e-nsuri- 
ihal  verification  will  not  be  made-  any  harder  by  ac 
tioiis  of  either  side-  and  the  data  base  can  agri-ed 
lisiing  ol  numbers  in  I  he-  various  categories  being 
limiteiU 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 
'  Talbol  Endijamr  pp  68  87.  Secretary  of  De 
Ic-nse-  Brown,  speech  at  the-  National  Press  Club. 
Washington.  DC  May  25.  1977  In  both  the  Carter 
and  Reagan  Administrations  Ihe  i-xeculive  branch 
ha.s  indic  aled  a  U  S  inietn  to  abide  by  or  informal 
ly  observe  Ihe  provisions  of  SALT  II  Secretary  of 
D<  lense  Caspar  Weinberger,  for  example,  in  No- 
vi-nibi-r  1981  lestifii'd  that  We  will  take  no  action 
which  will  undercut  existing  agreements  .so  long  as 
the  Soviets  do  likevn.se     SIratrgic  Weapons  Propos 


ah.  Hearings.  Senate  Committee  on  Koreimi  Rela- 
tions 97th  Congress.  Isl  S«'.ssion.  p.  5. 

■■  US  Department  of  State.  The  SALT  II  Agree 
ment-  Selected  Documents  12B.  pp.  10  11.  18  19  20. 
28  31.  36  38.  40. 

-"Ibid,  pp  42  43;  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  SALT  II  Trcatv.  Executive  Report 
96  1«.  pp  235  239. 

■•■  r  S  Departmeni  of  State.  SALT  II  Aprcemeul 
pp    10  11.28  I 

-"  Ibid  p  18  (Article  II.  paragraph  8i. 
-When  first  agreed  upon  as  part  of  a  three-tier 
framevkork  in  May  1977.  the  Protocol  was  'to  last 
for  the  next  three  years;  '  Brown,  speech.  May  25. 
1977  See  also  President  Carter's  reference  lo  luo 
or  three  years."  press  conference.  May  26.  1977. 
Secnptarv  Brown  staled  in  1978  that  Ihe  Protocol 
would  last  until  the  end  of  1980;  Senate  Armed 
Servfices  Committee.  FY  1979.  p.  58. 

'  I'  S  Department  of  State-.  SALT  II  Agreement. 
p   5J 

Ibid  .  pp  18.52. 
•Benate  Committi-e  on  Foreign  Relations  Hear 
ings  on  the  SALT  11  Treat;..  Part  3.  p  149  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  reportedly  provided  early  support 
for  Ihe  new  U.S.  long-range  cruise  mi.ssile  program 
as  iiarly  as  1972-73  as  a  bargaining  chip'  that 
could  be  useful  to  Ihe  United  Stales  in  thr  SALT  II 
negatiaiinns.  and  then  subseqiienlly  became  exas 
perated  at  the  resistance  of  the  Deparlmi'nt  of  De- 
fensi-  to  111  gcitiale-d  limitations  upon  crui.se  mi.s.Mles 
m  SALT  II  See-  Talbol.  Endgame,  p.  35.  New  York 
Timis  J.ui-.iarv  21  1976.  and  Ki'briiary  17.  1976; 
Robi-rt  J  Bri-sler  and  Robe-rt  C  Gray.  The  Bar 
gaining  Chip  ar^d  SALT.  Political  Science  Qiiarier 
Iv  Vol  92  No  1  'Spring  1977 1.  pp.  77  78.  Si-cretarv 
of  Uc  (e  nse  Humsleld  pruvlde-.f  a  u.se-liil  perspective 
on  bargaining  chips  in  his  Annual  Report.  FY'  1978 

The  Idea  of  bargaining,  rhps  is  nol  new;  it  was 
not  invented  in  our  lifetimes.  For  i  xampli .  in  1966. 
Pre  side  i;i  Johnson  began  to  use  the  ABM  defense- 
svsK  tn  as  a  nc-gotiaiing  lounler  In  fact,  despiti-uts 
costl  the  ABM  chip  did  not  .se-rve-  the-  United 
Staltis  hacJIv  An  ABM  Trtaly  could  hardly  have 
hi  eti  sifiiicl  without  II  It  should  tx'  renii-mbereJ. 
how«  ,.  r  Ihal  weapons  can  onl.v  be  effective  as  bar 
gauliiig  chips  if  there  is  a  si-rious  need  for  the 
we-4|)()n  svsii-m  in  our  strategic  inie-ntory  To  devel 
op  ieapoii  systems  .simply  to  throw  Ihem  on  the- 
negfttialing  table-  would  tx-  folly.  The-  Soviets  would 
not  pav  anything  lo  .-top  the-ni  Serious  pro 
.-raitis  lli-.is  may  become  bargaining  chips  and  be-  af- 
fectld  in  Ihe-ir  development  and  diploymi-nt  by 
arm^  conirol  considerations  What  are-  seen  merely 
as  Oargainuig  chips  will  not  become  .sitiou.s  pro- 
grams nor  will  they  be  elleclivi-  bargaining  chips 
Ippj75  761 

The  Uniie-d  Stales  had  conducted  a  siicei-s.sful 
test  of  nil  .ur  launch  ol  a  Minute-man  ICBM  alter 
re-lelLM  from  a  C  5A  transporl  aircraft  in  the-  fall  of 
1974  probably  -.vith  the  objiciive-  of  impressing  the 
Sovi.  1  I'liion  111  the- SAl.l  'onle-xl 

■icoiitr-  ssional    Budget    Office-.   S.ALT  and    Ihe 
I.'  S.  Strati  gii  Forces  Budge  t   p  9 

The  MIRV  fractionation  limn  of  10  HVs  is  pri 
inartilv  valuable  to  the-  United  Stales  alter  Ihe-  expi 
raiidii  ol  SALT  II  in  1985  the  period  in  which  tht- 
MX  deploy me-nl  was  .si-he-dule-d  lo  begin  under  the- 
Carli  r  Ailininisiraiion  s  plan 

■  Preside  111  Carter,  press  i-onle-re  ile-e.  May  30 
197t  se-i  also  press  eonfi-ri-nce  siate-meiit  on  lair 
and  haiaticcd  package.  March  30.  1977  and  ad 
dril^  to  Soiitlii  rn  Legislative  Conli  ri-nce-  Julv  21 
197't  See  also  Brown,  press  conference-.  Oitober  4 
197V  and  itilerviiw  on  Italian  ti-li-usion.  October 
15   1977 

JSenate  Armed  Services  Commillee,  Hearings. 
Milnarv  Imphcatioi.  of  the-  Treaty  oji  the-  Limiia 
tion  of  Str.iiegii  Offensive  Arms  and  protocol 
Th-re  to  'SALT  II  Ireaiv  •  Pari  3  p  1080.  Tisliino 
nv  CI  Dr  Fred  C  Ikle-.  Senate-  CommHtee-  e^n  For 
>  ign  Hi-latioiis  He-arings  on  the-  SALT  II  Trealy. 
Part  3  pp  169  170  Senate  Commille-e  on  Fon-:gn 
He-laiioiis  The  SALT  II  Treaty.  Fxe-c-uiive-  Hcpor' 
96  14  pp  178  182.  499  501  Soiryr  linkage-  between 
Backfire  and  e  ruise  mussilt-  constraints  was  suggest 
ed  early  in  the  CarteT  Administration  in  slati  r.ie  nis 
by  tfie  President;  see  press  confer«-nci-  ol  March  30. 
197'1  We  are  prepared  lo  accept  restrictions  on 
the-  cruise  mi.ssile  if  II  is  pari  of  an  overall  and  bal 
anc«'d  package  We-  are-  not  prepared  to  accept  a 
iinilBti  ral  prohibition  agaiiisl  di-velopmenl  or  de 
ploynie  II.  of  the-  cruise  missile  absent  some  eqiiiva 
lent  response  from  the-  Soviet  tjnion.  including  the 
Backfire  bomber  See  al.so  press  conference-  on 
Febfuary  8.  1977. 


"•Senate  Commilli'e-  on  Foreign  Ri-lalions.  Hear- 
ings on  Ihe  SALT  II  Treaty.  Part  1  p  253.  Preside  nl 
Bre-zhnev  al  Vienna  provided  an  iinwrilten  stale- 
ment  and  oral  declaration  that  the  Soviils  would 
nol  produce  more-  than  30  Backfire  bombers  a  year 
Whether  such  an  assurance,  along  with  other  as 
peels  of  the  writlc-n  slale-mc-nl  was  a  significant 
conslrainl  is  discussed  in  the  Senate  Committer-  on 
Foreign  Relations.  The-  SALT  II  Treaty.  Exe-euiive- 
Report  96  14.  pp  173  182.  497  503  By  1985.  the-  So 
viets  may  have  deployed  nc-arly  400  Backfires 
which  rould  acc-ouni  for  about  30  percent  of  1  In- 
total  slralc-gir  [nuclear]  payload  in  Sovii-I  forces; 
teslimonv  of  Ut  Donald  G  Brinnan  Senate-  Com 
mille-e-  on  Foreign  Helalions,  Hearings  on  Ihi-  SALT 
II  Treaty.  Part  4.  p   371 

'William  Beeche-i  Allies  Oppose-  Limits  on 
C'rili.si-  Missiles,  Boston  Globe-.  March  27.  1979,  p 
21.  Michai-i  Gel  le-r.  Moscow.  Bonn  Differ  on 
Cruise  Missile-,  Wa.shinglon  Pusl.  April  1.  1977.  p 
18.  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology.  Novem 
ber  5.  1979.  p    15.  November  19.  1979.  p  63 

'  -Si-nale-  Commillee  on  Foreign  Hi-lalions.  Hear- 
ings on  the-  SALT  II  Treaty.  Pan  1.  P  192  See-  also 
Se-cretary  Brown  s  le-sumony.  But  ihis  does  nol  at 
all  apply  lo  ihc-  kind  of  i lungs  on  which  we-  have  co 
operated  with  our  allies  or  inli  nd  to  cooperate-  with 
them,  spi-cifit-ally  including  ground  launched  and 
.sea  launched  cruise-  missiles    ' p.l31 1 

*  Senate  Commilie-c-  on  Foreign  Re-lations.  Thr 
SALT  II  Trralii  Exe-culivi  Report  96  14.  pp  213 
214  Senate-  Commille-c  on  Armed  Services.  Militaru 
luipluiihons  or  thr  Proposed  SALT  II  Treulu  Relut- 
inn  to  the  .National  Drlrnsc  Ri-porl  No  96  1054. 
pp    13   14    16 

'Senate  Armed  Services  Committee-  Report  No 
96  1054.  pp  13  16  The  range  capability  of  a  cruisi- 
missile  IS  clefini-d  in  SALT  II  as  follows  The  rangc- 
of  whic-li  a  cruise  missile  is  rapable  is  the  maximum 
dislance  which  can  be  covered  by  the  missile-  in  Us 
standard  de-sign  mode  flying  until  fuel  exhaustion, 
de  le-rmine-d  bv  projecting  its  flight  path  onto  tht- 
Earihs  sphere  from  the  point  ol  launch  to  the 
point  of  impact  SALT  II  Trratv  Arlltlc-  II,  Para- 
graph 8,  Se'c;nd  Agre-e-d  Slali-me-til.  and  f'rolotol 
Ae-lic-lc    II    Paragraph  3    Second  Agn-ed  Slali-ment 

To  c  scape  cove  rage-  under  the  emerging  SALT  11 
Tri-aty  the  Soviets  may  have-  taken  advantage  ol 
some  uiice-rtainl  V  in  e-stiniating  the  range  of  their 
curre-tulv  de-plove-d  AS  3  ALCM.  With  a  range  capa 
bililv  in  excess  ol  600  kilome-le  rs.  the-  AS  3  would 
have  come  within  the-  te  rms  of  SALT  II  Two  of  ihe- 
ihrce-  strike-  versions  laboiii  75  aircrafl  i  of  Ihi- 
Sovie-I  long  range  Be-ar  TU  95  bomber  arc  e-quipped 
to  carry  the  AS  3  For  estimates  that  the  AS  3  has 
a  range  of  gri-aier  than  600  kilome-lers.  see-  Soi  irl 
SUlilani  Puinr  'Department  of  De-lense  .  1981'  p 
61;  Air  Force  Maaa^uo.  Vol  64,  No  3,  March  1981. 
p  114,  yciiii->  H'cupoti  .S't;.s/c-tii,>  1S79  IStiU  ^London 
Macdonairi  and  Ja-ne- s  1979i.  pp  138  139.  Alexan- 
der Mal/.eyc-v  Soviet  Air-Launclie-d  Criii.sc  Mis 
sile-s.  Irrclc-vaiU  to  SALT  IP  Inlrniutional  Dr/ensc 
Rrlirii  'Vol    11.  No    1   )  la78.  pp   41   45. 

For  discussion  ol  the  concern  ove-r  Sov  lel  evasion 
of  till  terms  ol  the-  SALT  II  Trealv  when  it  was 
bc-ciig  ne-gcHialid,  see-  Senate-  Committee-  on  Armed 
Services  .Mililarti  linplicutions  ol  thr  Pruposrri 
SALT  II  Trralu  Rrlatimi  to  thr  SalHinal  Urhn^r  p 
lb.  and  Se-nale  CoMiiiutlee-  on  F'oreign  RelaHons 
Thr  SALT  II  Trratu   Pari  2,  p   351 

For  a  cliaiigi-  m  the  i  sliiiiate  of  ihi  rangc-s  ol  tin 
.AI.CMs  thai  can  be  earned  on  the-  Hear  and  Back 
lire-,  se-e  Brown.  Annual  Report  FY  1979  '  with 
ranges  ol  aboiii  rtoii  kilometers,  p  51'  and  Annual 
Ri-pori.  FY  19HU  with  range  ol  about  500  Kilotne 
te-rs,    p  73' 

'  Se  nate  Armed  Si-rvices  Coinmiile'-,  I'Y  1976.  p 
5160.  FY  I97H,  pp  &S  6439  House  Appropriai  ions 
Comniiiiet  FY  1978  Pari  7  p  283  FY  198ii  Pari 
3.  p  730  See-  also  slale-mi-nt  bv  Presidenl  Carter  in 
que  suun  and  ai;swi-r  session  with  •-dilors,  Ociobe-r 
14  1977  So  there  an  some  things  ihal  you  can  1 
e-nnfiim  The    ne-w  era  ol  rriiise  missile-s  is  one- 

lliat  u|)ens  up  an  addiUonal  diflic-iillv  of  ve-nlira 
lion  It  s  hard  lu  look  at  a  crui.se  mi.ssile  from  a  sal 
e-llite-  and  de-termine  wlii-lhi-r  it  s  got  a  nuclear  war- 
lie-ad  e)i;  it  or  a  t-onve-niionai  warhead 

"For  a  slate  me  111  ol  Ihe-  significaiue  ol  Sovu-i 
ac-qui.  11  loti  of  improved  technology  for  pre-c-ision, 
giiide-cl  munitions,  se-e  Pi-rry.  Under  Se-rrt-tary  of 
Dele  use  7"^e  FY  I'JKI  Dipurtiiu'n,  i,'  Drirnsr  Pro 
qrum  lor  Rrsi  arch  Dri  rlopmrnt  and  Acquisition. 
February  1979  These  wi-apons  make  high  value 
targets  such  as  ICHMs  bombers,  carriers,  and  tanks 
much  mon-  vulnerable-  to  de-strurtion  and  will  lorce 
a  revoliitionarv  change-  in  force  mix  and  tactics  as 


I  hey   be-c-omi    more  prevalent  to  increase-  the- 

emphasis  on  mobililv.  stealth  and  louialue  weap- 
ons 111  our  force  s    i  pp.  I   13.  29i. 

'  Sc-crc-iary  Brown  said  that  the-  2.500  kilometer 
limit  was  enough  through  the-  early  1980s  ABC 
News.  Issues  and  Answers.  November  6.  1977 
Perry  e-xpri-.s.sed  his  doubLs  about  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  United  Slates  agreeing  lo  range  restric- 
tions on  the  ALCM  without  some  limitation  upon 
Soviet  air  defense  systems  as  well  .see  House  Ap 
piopriations  Commitlee.  FY  1978.  Part  7  p.  327 
For  a  brief  history  of  Soviet  and  US  positions  on 
ALCMs.  GLCMs  and  SLCMs.  see  Talbot  Endgame 
pp  66,  183  185.  210  212. 

'  House-  Committee  on  Appropriations  FY  1977. 
Part  2.  p   173 

'■  Pri-side-nl  Carter,  press  conference.  June  30. 
1977.  see  al.so  Secretary  Brown.  House  Appropria 
lions  Committee.  FY  1978.  Part  7.  p    163. 

Ford,  A  Time  to  Heal,  pp  357  358,  When  first  sug 
ge-sted  by  Secretary  Kissinger  in  January  1979. 
loiinling  ALCM-carrying  bombers  under  Ihe  sub 
celling  of  1.3'20  of  MIRVed  launchers  was  condi- 
Honed  upon  Soviet  acceptance  of  inclusion  of  Ihe 
Backfin-  within  SALT  II  As  Strobe  Talbot  .states. 
Kissinger  and  Gromyko  has  agreed  in  principle 
that  Ihe  US  would  count  cruise  missile-carrying 
bombers  against  the  1.320  MIRV  subceiling  if  the 
Soviets  acce-pti'd  constraints  on  the  Backfire.  The 
Kremlin  would  .self  righteously  remind  the  US  for 
years  afterward  about  the  first  half  ot  that  agree- 
ment while  conveniently  forgetting  the  .second.  It 
has  always  been  standard  Soviet  procedure  lo  select 
from  a  set  of  interlinked  US.  proposals  the  ones 

I  hey  like-  and  ignore  the  ones  they  do  not.  Talbot. 
Fndaamc.  p  37.  President  Carter  expressed  his 
awareness  of  US  experience  with  this  Soviet  nego 
tiating  taclics  in  commenting  upon  Ihe  comprehen 
sivc-  proposal  in  a  press  conference  on  March  30. 

1977  ; 

'"Secretary  Brown.  ABC  News,     Issues  arid  An- 
swers.   November  6.  1977   See  also  Senate  Commit 
lee-  on  Fore  ign  Relations,  Hearings  on  Ihe  SALT  II 
Trratu.  Part  1.  p  578 

'On  the  other  hand,  the  sul>ceiling  ol  820 
MIRVed  ICBM  launchers  affects  Ihe  Soviet  force 
siruciure  but  nol  Ihe  US  structure  The  United 
Stales  has  550  MIRVed  ICBMs  and  more  MIRVed 
SLBMs  and  heavy  bombers  than  Ihe  Soviets  The 
820  subceiling  IS  at  least  100  fewer  than  the  Knited 
Stales  had  previously  expected  the  Soviets  to 
deploy.  See  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Hrannas  on  thr  SALT  II  Treaty  Pari  1.  p 
115 

House     Appropriations    Commillee     FY     1980 
Pan   3    pp    576  587.  612.  747.  750    Ninetylhree  B 
52Gs  will  be    modified  by  the  end  of  FY  1984.  and 
131  bv  the  end  of  FY  1985 

Ibid  .  p  612 

Ibid  .  p  729 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  Hearings  on 
Ihc  SALT  II  Treuti/  Part  1,  pp   125-126 

•The  same  may  be-  the  case  with  prospects  for 
Ihe  Soviets  lo  proceed  before  the  mid  1980s  to  20  or 
more  MIRVs  on  their  SS-18  aned  still  retain  their 
hard-largei  kill  capability,  given  the  lower  yield 
MIRVs  iliai  would  be-  involved 

Senate  Commitle-c  on  Foreign  Relations,  We-or 
jric;,.  oil  Ihc  SALT  II  Treatu.  Part  2.  p  243  II  is  as 
slimed  that   nuclear  warhead  production  would  tie 

II  asibli  111  support  expanded  ALCM  production  In 
te-rms  ol  the  flexibility  in  the  production  line  ot  the 
modular  de-sign  Tomahawk  mi.ssile.  it  is  a  weapon 
so  versatile  that  within  a  notification  pi'riod  ot  48 
liours  Ihe  Tomahawk  could  be-  changed  on  Ihe  pro 
duction  line  from  a  planned  300  mile  range  conven 
iional  armed  aniiship  missile  to  a  1.500  mile  range. 
nuclear  armed  land  attack  missile  or  a  700-mile 
range-  c-onve-ni lonal  arme-d  land-attack  missile  See 
.-\dniiral  Lcxke  address.  Crui.se  Mi.ssiles  A  Deter- 
rent with  a  New  Dimension.    May  14.  1981.  p  2 

Se  nale-  Commillee  on  Foreign  Relations    Wear 
iiios  on  thr  SALT  II  Trratu  Part  2.  p  350 
Ibid  .  p   244 
"Ibid,  p    351    Beerher.     AUii-s  Oppo.se   Limil«  on 
Cruise   Mi.ssili-s.    p   21 

■  Aiiation  Wrrk  and  Space  Trehnologi/  Sep! em 
ber  10.  1979.  p  15  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  HrurinQs  on  thr  SALT  II  Treatu  Part  4 
pp  481  482  House-  Appropriations  Commillee  F"Y 
1981)   Pan  3.  p  705 

-  Se-nalc  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Hear- 
ing', on  SALT  II  Trratu   Part  4.  pp  481  482 

■  US  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
^n;i.s  Conirol  and  Disarmamrnt  Agrrrmrnts  Tcils 
and  llisloru  o'  Nrgotialtons.  \911   p    125   126 
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LRTNF  vkas  takiriK  an  unavoidable  risk  in 
\olvinK  Its  political  fuiure  Pursuing  a  diffi 
cull  dual  policy  of  armamt'Ot  and  arms  con 
trol  reduces  the  risk  somewhat  but  will 
prove  a  demandinK  task  for  the  United 
States  and  its  allies 

FOOTNOTES  TO  CHAPTER  b 
Ro>;rr  Morttan  Th,  I  n.lrd  Sluli--  anil  W.  >^  Ui  r 
"lanu  19-li  1971  0\tnrd  Oxr./rd  L'niMTsH \  Pn  >- 
1973)  pp  97  115  Rob.ri  E  C).-,iiood  SATO  r>i.  fx 
tanghrtQ  Alhanfr  'Chiratjo  I'niwrsilv  of  Chir.ign 
Ptpss  1962'  pp  126  132  Mirtiacl  H  Armarosi  T'f 
Politics  o'  Wi'apo'ii  Innui  aliij'i  Thi  Thnr  Jupili' 
CoHfroii  r>i/ I  Ni  \»  York  Columbia  I'himt'iU  Pri-.> 
19«9i.  pp  180  218  John  Vinofur  t' S  K  Alrai  I 
Allies  Wii!  Bark  Oui  ol  MivmIi-  Plan  ,V.  u  Vn'K 
Ttmcs  AuKusr  29   1981 

-ITS  Arms  Control  anil  [')l^armaml  nl  A»!iiiri 
SALT  Liiicon  rv\  .-el  197S  p  6  CriM-  •itabilHs 
ha*  al.-vo  been  drfinrd  as  a  Miuanon  in  a  sira 

iPKic     (orre     relaTion.>hip  which     neilhtr    side 

could  hope  ID  Kain  in  rilaliu-  tapabilities  Irom  iiii 
tialiht;  Ih(  use  ol  nurUar  weapons  ;n  a  rnsis 
Siatrmenl  b\  Amha.vsador  Paul  H  Nil/t  C  S 
Senate  Commillcr  tm  Foreiun  Relannns  //■■on'i'j* 
on  thr  SALT  II  Trealit   Parti    441 

SALT  Lexicon  p  2  ConnresMOnal  Biidi:' I 
Otficp  SALT  and  fir  CS  Slrali-itr  Fnrcl^  Bui1'i<l 
June  1976  p  4  Fornqn  Poliaj  Ripd'l  of  "i.  frr^i 
d'-nl  to  Cong'ra  1970  p  M3  1971  pp  156  160 
162  167  171  175  1972  pp  12  155  162  171  176 
1973   pp    194   199 

'  \eu  York  Timrv  Fibruari  8  1976  AUxaivli-r  R 
Vershbow  The  Crui.sr  Missile  Th.  Fnil  ul  Arms 
Control'  F'irriuu  ^"nir>  Vol  54  No  1  (lilobir 
1976  i.  pp  133  146  In  the  la-se  ol  iht  relalionship 
between  So\i»-'  and  t;  S  MIRV  program-  and  SALT 
1  iee  press  ronlerenfe  of  Dr  Hrnrv  A  Ki^sinni  r 
Inlourisl  Hotel   Most  ow    Mas  27    1972 

Q    Dr    Kis.sinKi  r    on  the  MIRV    an-n  t  ».■  r.aliv 
b>   deplONinK   MlRVs  oursi-Ues  so  rapidK     kind  ol 
forcinK  them  or  pnrourateine  th^'ni  into  the  MIRV 
biismess' 

A  This  Ls  a  debate  ihal  ha.s  been  koiiik  un  for  th' 
entire  post  war  period  nameh  whither  our  leih 
nolOKiral  chanKe  compels  ihr  Souei  iirhnolotiiral 
rhange  or  whrther  the  two  lerhnoloKiral  rhanm - 
are  not  ocrurrinK  somewhai  in  parallel  and  on  thi 
whole  the  So\irt  L'nion  will  do  what  i'  is  t.-rhiio 
logirallv  rapable  of  doini; 

You  remt-mljer  ih.-  debate  about  the  h>drot!in 
bomb  in  the  t-arU  1960s  (sir)  in  which  one  ariiu 
ment  aiiainst  the  hvdrouen  bomb  wa.s  that  if  we  d"' 
xeloped  it  tht  Soviet  fnion  would  b<  forri-d  into 
followinf!  suit  As  matters  developed  w.-  •■\plodid 
our  bomb  six  months  b<fore  the  Sonet  I'nion  did 
makinn  ii  obvious  thai  we  did  not  lead  them  but 
that  they  were  pursuing  a  parallel  evoluiion 

I  think  It  15  safe  to  sav  thai  the  Souei  I'nion  ha.s 
been  ennaged  in  the  first  step  toward  MIRV  al  a 
lime  when  we  had  not  vel  deployed  MIRV  and  I 
would  not    therefore   arrept  the  proposition 

Reprinted  in  I' S  Senate  Commune  on  Armed 
Services  Hearinii  M)lilarv  Imphrahon.^  o'  r/ir 
Treaty  on  Ihr  Limilalioit  of  Anti  Ballnttr  Visstlr 
Svitems  end  Ihr  Intenm  AQrrrmfnl  on  Limilalinn 
of  Stralt-Qic  0"cniiif  Arm.-.  92nd  Congress  2iid 
Session    1972^  p    113 

'Richard  Halloran,  Reagan  s  MilUarv  Strate 
gists  Plan  Expanded  Cruise  Missile  Program  Viii 
York  Times  July  13  1981  Mirhael  Geiler  Cruise 
Missiles  Eyed  for  Ships  and  Subs  Arms  Curl>ers 
Uneasy  VVas'iinfffon  Po-il  August  7  1981  Lesli. 
H.  Gelb.  The  President  s  Options  Nurlear  Bar 
gaming  .Veu  York  Timrv  Sundav  Ma'ja^inr  June 
27  1982.  p  63  see  also  Rear  Admiral  Waller  M 
Locke  s  letter  to  'he  editor  .Vii/  York  Ttmn  Ma> 
8  1982  On  the  lark  of  accuracy  of  Soviet  anliship 
cruise  missiles  if  used  in  attacking  land  targets  see 
leslimony  of  Admiral  James  L  Hollaway  III  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  House  Committee  on  Appro 
priations.  FY  1977   Part  2.  p   131 

Soviet  spokesmen  are  adept  at  makinu  statements 
to  encourage  the  belief  they  are  pnrcipally  react 
ing  to  US  cruise  missile  programs,  such  as  with  a 
new  land  attack  SLCM  as  a  respon.se  to  prospective 
GLCM  and  Pershing  II  deployment  in  Western 
Europe  See  Ned  Temko  Moscow  Developing  New 
Cruise  Missiles.  Chrisliart  Science  Monitor  April 
23.  1982  see  also  testimony  of  Ambas.sador  Niize 
House  Appropriations  Committee  FY  1983.  Part  4 
pp  836-837 

*  .See  romment.s  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  in  response  to  a  question  about  MIRVs  and 
crui.se  missiles,  prev.  conference    May  6    1977    Even 


;i  Mipersonir  speed  cruise  missile  beraiisi  its  rant'i 
is  degradi'd  rompared  with  a  subsonic  version  of 
romparable  si/i  must  b.  brought  up  within  r.ini:< 
hv  a  lunch  plallorm  siirh  as  an  airi  rail  or  siibniii 
rme  ihirehv  esperialK  in  the  rase  ol  airi  rait  '  pro 
iiding    onie  warning  iim> 

Sirreiarv    Brown  noted  thai   tht    toiin  ntratioii 
ol   Smiei    ihi.Ter  luii  le.ir  rapabiliiv    iicainsl    Wi  ~l 
ern  Kuriipe  and  the  ernpha-sis  upi>ii  nurh  ar  pn  tnip 
lion  in  Soviet  miliinrv  doctrine  mean  thai  wi 

niiist  plan  lor  ilii  possibililv  thai  the  Warsaw  Part 
ra'lier  than  NA  lO  *oiild  bi  Itie  lir^i  to  use  nurlear 
weapons  Siirh  a  use  itiighl  occur  al  tin  outset  ol  a 
onfliei  or  nliiT  a  pri  liminarv  i  oiiveniioiial  i  am 
jiaign  It  might  be  ronlined  iniiiallv  lo  a  narrow 
>iriorof  ihi'  front  or  it  rould  tx-  iniiiand  on  a  tin 
ater  wide  bxsi-  In  either  evi  iil  iy  r  priibiiMii  lOiild 
iinl  iniinl  on  wijnrican/  laclual  uiimmn  "'  jhCi 
(v.  (Emphasis  add>d  '  Drpanmiul  u'  nnniM- 
A'lUuul  Rrpnrt  FY  1979  p  70  .  hi  reinaller  thise 
r.pori-  will  be  riled  as  Annual  Repot i  FY  1979 
Annual  Report    FY  1978  .  tr  . 

As  manv  as  two  do/en  vehicles  •  inrluding  iii.iinii 
nanre  and  personnel  earners,  supporting  a  Cil.C  M 
flight  havi  txeii  reported  For  a  lommininrv  on 
an  envisioned  arrav  of  vehicles  in  a  roiivov  si  i  i  di 
lorial  in  Ihr  \k'nll  sir,-,  t  Jnurnitl  Aufu^i  II  1981  p 
12  The  transporter  erector  laiinrhi  r  TEl. '  and  Mii 
launch  control  renler  van  for  tin  (jl.CM  an  eai  h 
about  55  feet  long  Thi-  laum  h  riinlrol  ..  ntir  van 
weighs  including  its  wheeled  primi  mover  bunt  in 
W.  si  Oermanv  aboui  80  000  pounds  Tin  TEl  re 
porlediv  also  weighs  about  80  0(M)  pounds  l^uni  li 
ITS  wi|i  be  ronneried  'o  ttie  laum  h  r.mirol  lenlirs 
bv  a  nurlear  hard,  tied  liber  opiiral  labl.  Th. 
serond  laiinrh  lon'rol  van  provid.s  a  ndundam  \ 
and  backup  whuh  is  also  .mplia.si/.d  in  ilii  ( om 
inuniralions  supporting  the  GI.CM  Tin  IGl.CMI 
units  will  leave  till  biLses  for  trainiiii;  .  \.  r(  is.  s  bill 
would  leavi-  ill.  laiilili.'s  with  load,  d  mis.sil.s  oniv 
'iiid.  r  all  n  lonoiiions  A'tntmn  W'nk  ii'ift  .Spin  •■ 
Tri  hnril'flii   March  1    1982   pp  61  64 

•US  Congn  ss  House  Commiili  i  on  Appropna 
lions  Subcommiitii'  on  tlie  D.  partm.  tit  ol  Ui- 
tense  W.■«^'^</^  o.j  Dt'parlrmnl  n'  /).'.. ise  'r,r  J'tTM 
951  h  Congn  ss  1st  Session  Part  7  p  JS9  h>  n  in 
after  h.arings  of  S.iiati  and  Hon-..  .  uniniilii .  >  "h 
armed  servins  and  approprialiin^  will  b.  .  it- d  .n 
rording  to  'he  nam.'  of  'h.  iummi'i.i  and  iln 
fisral  viar  of  Hi.-  autliori/ation  or  appropriation 
bill  for  which  the  h.aring  is  b.  ing  held' 

Dr  William  J  Perrv  Und.T  S.eniarv  of  l)e 
leiise  for  Ri  searrli  and  Engim  .  ring  pr.  ss  tonlir 
inie  Oinber  31  1977  pp  11  IJ  P.  rrv  .siiinai>.l 
'hat  a  Soviit  rra.sh  program  in  an  alt.mpi  to 
d.-f.at  niw  U  S  rriiise  missil.s  wilh  liglii.  r  mi.  r 
repiors  wi'h  look  down  shoot  down  i.ipabiliiv  and 
new  SA  10  SAMs  would  rosl  aboui  $.50  billion  (Ui  r 
10  years 

House  Appropriations  Commiiiie  FY  1978 
Pan  7    pp   279   281 

Si.-  for  I  xampli  f'.S"  for.  nj.i  Po/ii  i/  'or  Cie 
1970^  r.  port  m  Congr.  ss  bv  Pr.sideni  Ni\on  F.b 
ruarv  18  1970  p  122  Serrelarv  Jam.s  R  Srhl.  sin 
gi  r    Annual  R.pori    FY   1975  d.t.rrenc.    ran 

fail  in  manv  wavs  What  w.  n..  d  is  a  sen.  s  ol 
measured  n-sponses  to  ag»!r.  ssion  whiili  b.-.ir  som. 
relationship  to  ih.  provocation  hav.  prosptds  lor 
terminating  lioslilitiis  ix-fore  g.  n.rai  nu.  l.-ar  wai 
br.-aks  out  and  leav.  -.i.mi'  |ios-.ibilii  v  for  n  storing 
delerrenri-  p  38i  Si.  Sicnlarv  Brown  Annual 
R.port    FY  1979   p   55 

Multiple    thimis    have   b.  en   .  xpr.  ssed    in    thi 
Soviet    propaganda  .  arnpaign     Most    g.  n.rallv     Hi. 
Soviets    have     as    part    of    th.  ir      peai  i     offensive 
after   invading    Afghanistan    warii.d   lliai    NATO  s 
planned  deployment    would  deal  a  s.-nous  blow    lo 
deienie   in   Europe  and   ini  r.'asi    tin     lik.  hhood   of 
nurlear     ronllirt     in     Europe     Tin-    Soviils     have 
riaimed   that    a   buildup  by    them   in    IRTNF  is  a 
mvth   that  a  balance  in  LRTNF  alreadv  exists   thai 
they  have  b«'en  restrained  and  .v.^n  hav.  unilatiral 
l>  redured  thiir  LRTNF  'or  as  Ih.v   sa>     in.  dium 
range    '  systems   in   recent    years    that    unliki    the 
West    they    do    not    seek    military    supenontv     and 
that  NATOs  plans  'not.  of  rourse    the  continuing 
deployment    of    at    least    one    SS  20    launeher    p.r 
weeki  will  spark  an  arms  rare    Thev    portrav    'he 
V  S  as  the  obstacle  to  arms  ronirol  on  LRTNF  and 
emphasize  Soviet  readiness  lo  pl.dge  no  first  use  of 
nuclear   weapons  against   any  country   in   W.sl.rn 
Europe  Ihal  does  not  possess  its  own  or  allow   U  S 
nuclear  weapons  on  its  lerritorv    Se.-  The  Modern 
[.radon    of    NATOs    Long  Ranor    Theater    \urlrar 
Forces    report    prepared  for  the  subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  Ea.s|    Hous.-  Committee  on 


Fonign  Allairs  bv  the  Congressional  Research 
Service.  Deiimtwr  31  1980  pp  50  54  Th.'  cam- 
paign  has  iniliid.  d  publication  ol  a  Irirged  leller 
from  n  tiring  NATO  Commander  Alexander  Haig 
lo    NATO    S.rrelary    CJeii.ral    Joseph     Luns     See 

Soviet  Altai  M.iisures  An  Update.  Department 
of  Slat.  Jiilv  1982.  p  2  and  Ai  lattou  Week  and 
Spnce  Technolnqv  July  26.  1982.  pp    106  107 

Senate  Armid  Services  Commune  FY  1978  p 
6435  S<e  also  address  bv  Admiral  Uicke.  Din-clor, 
Joint  Cruis.    Missil.-s  Pro),  ct  Office    May  11     1981 

II  has  also  Ijei-n  nporied  Ihal  France  Israel  and 
ev.  n  some  African  nations  an  in  the  proress  ol  de 
V .  lopini;  eniisi   missiles    'P   4i 

■  r.  siimoiiv  of  John  Walsh   Senate  Armed  Sirv 
lies  Conimilie.     FY  1978.  p  6435 

'  Gerald  R  Ford  A  Time  to  Heal  'New  York 
Harp.r  Ac  How  1979i  pp  214  216.  298  3110  302  3t)6. 
345  and  357  358  Si  robe  Talbot  End'iame  The 
lu-'iite  siiinj  III  SALT  11  'Ni'x  York  Harpi  r  .'t  Row. 
1979 1  pp  34  3.5  Congressional  Budget  Office 
SALT  anil  'In  IS  Stralefjii  Force  Bud'/et  pp  12 
13  Til.  Sin  I.  Is  iniliallv  pushed  tor  higher  fig 
ur.  s  ai.orduig  to  Pr.  sideiil  Ford  in  A  Time  lo 
Heal  |.   216 

Ford  A  Tune  i>,  Heal  p  216  Al  Vladivostok. 
111.-  S'.vi.l-  r.  pori.dlv  dropp.  d  tliiir  iiisislinr.-  on 
inrliiding  U  S  forward  based  s\,iems  in  SALT  II  in 
iX'liaiigi-  liir  1  In-  United  Slalis  agr.iing  Itiat  th. 
Sov  I. -Is  would  r.  lain 'I  I  iniari  or  uii hoin  n-dm 
tioii'  I  heir  3IIH  modern.  Iieavv  K"HMs.  lo  wlliili  Hi.' 
t'liii.d  Siai.s  had  no  right  uiid.  r  'he  Ini.rini 
Agr.ennni  ol  SALT  I  nor  under  SALT  II  as  it 
emirg.d'  Si  I  Talbot.  Endgame  p  72  Althoiii:h 
sunn  ira/viiiiili  irades  an  prohablv  iinavoiJabu 
III  -.urli  nigoiialion-  on  sU|»rpowir  ars.  nals  thai 
an  >o  dillen  111  in  composiiiiui  -.urli  a  iradi  involv 
mg  po'entiallv  3  08li  hn.hlv  ae.  iirali  larg.  yield 
MIKV.  Ill  111!  -il.eba.-.d  S!<  IH  fun  i  lor  US  ilual 
(aiinbl.  laiiiial  am rait,  sui  I:  as  I7ii  F  111  .uriral' 
based  at  two  airlields  in  'In  United  K;iigd.ini  capa 
bl<  ol  larrviiig  p.  rhaps  340  ih.ealei  iiui  liar  war 
hi  id-  a  though  'li.v  would  h.  ni.  di  d  lor  conven- 
tional allwiaUier  bombing  in  siippori  of  NATO 
gr'iiiiid  fon.-s  was  nmarkahlv  on.  sidi  d  in  lavir 
iiig  ihe  Sovi.-i  Union  M't.  gio.Tillv  as  Amhassa 
dor  Nit/e  I.  ,iil:.d  in  1979  .in  SALT  II  W.-  should 
hav.  h.  I  n  ih.-  ones  lo  hav.  goii.ti  ronip.iisaiion 
Iriim  Un  Hossians  b.iaus.  ol  i|i.  dispariiv  in  tin 
'In  ii.r  lapahl.  systems  railnr  ilnn  ih.  oihir 
wav  W.  hive  ilirough  w.-ak  negoliaiioiis  b  iiighi 
avoidanr.  ol  i.  goiiaiiiig  abom  'In  forward  bas.d 
sv-'.iii  a'  li  :i>t  ilir. .  Iinn-io  mv  kiiOAledg.  Now 
w.  propo^i  le  pav  lor  it  at;aiii  S.iiai.  Coniiititli  .■ 
on  For.  ign  Rilalions  Hie.nng  <oi  Ihe  SALT  II 
Tr.n'u   Pan   1    p   490 

Huirsli  hi    Annual  R.pori    I- Y  1977    p   8 

■  Fonl   ,1  Timi  lo  Heal  pp   300  306 
Arrorditig  to  lormer  Si  rniarv  ol  Stat.    Ki.ssin 

g.  r  iiiih.  I',  goiiaiion- I  ondui  II  d  bv  tin  Ford  Ad 
iniiiisiraiio'i  propos.  d  resirirtions  on  <  ruisi  mis- 
sile, wen  made  londilional  on  eomparaUI.  n  -iri' 
lions  on  the  Backfire  The  eonnpl  was  lo  limil  I  he 
numb,  r  of  .  nils,  missil.s  ol  mor.  than  600  kilome 
ler  range  in  sonn-  n-lationslup  lo  limit-  on  th.- 
Barkfiri  T.siimonv  S.naie  Commute,  on  For 
.Ign  Rilaiioiis  Hrnnnn^  on  Ihe  SALT  II  Trenlv. 
Part  I  pp  169  170  Ford  A  Time  lo  Heal  pp  357 
35H 

Siintarv  of  D<  f.  Use  Brown  Def.  nse  Plan 
ning  and  Amis  Control,  speeih  at  the  University 
ol  Roihisl.r  Ro.hester  N.w  York  April  13  1977 
According  to  Brown,  the  d.f.rral  proposal  would 
how.v.r  rail  for  th.  United  Stales  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  riarh  agri  i  m.nl  on  some  of  ihi-  details 
not  s.Itlid  al  Vladivostok  Th.se  inrlude  MIRV 
verfitaiion  Ihal  is  agn.nient  on  when  a  launrtier 
(Oiirils  as  being  for  a  MIRVed  vehirlei  111.  i.ssu.  ol 
d.liberali  lonr.alment  the  aim  being  to  ensure 
that  V. nlKation  will  not  bi'  made  anv  harder  by  ar 
lions  of  either  side  and  the  data  base  lan  agreed 
listinr  of  numbers  in  th.-  various  eategories  being 
liniii.'di 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid 
'Talbot  Endgame,  pp  68  87.  Secretary  of  De 
lense  Brown,  speech  at  the  National  Press  Club 
Washington  DC  May  25  1977  In  both  the  Carter 
and  R.agan  Administrations  Ihe  executive  branch 
has  indicaied  a  V  S  intent  to  abide  by  or  informal 
ly  observe  the  provisions  ol  SALT  II  Secretary  of 
Def. nse  Caspar  Weinberger,  for  example,  in  No- 
vember 1981  lestified  that  We  will  take  no  action 
which  will  undercut  existing  agreemenls  so  long  as 
tht  Soviets  do  likewisi      Strategic  Weapons  Propos 


als.  Hearings.  Senate  Commillee  on  Koreiun  Rela- 
tions 97th  Congress,  1st  Session,  p.  5. 

•  US  Department  of  State,  The  SALT  II  Agree 
meni  Selected  Documents  128.  pp.  10  11.  18  19  20. 
28  31.36  38,  40 

-■  Ibid,  pp  42  43,  Senate  Commillee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Thr  SALT  II  Trcatv  Executive  Report 
96   14.  pp   235  239. 

li  S  Department  of  State,  SALT  II  Agrrrment 
pp.  10  11.  28 
•'  Ibid  .  p.  18  (Article  II,  paragraph  8i. 
■'When  first  agreed  upon  as  part  of  a  three-tier 
framework  in  May  1977,  the  Protocol  was  to  la-sl 
for  Ihe  next  three  years;  '  Brown.  spe»'ch.  May  25. 
1977  See  also  President  Carter's  refen'nce  lo  two 
or  three  years,  press  conference.  May  26.  1977. 
Secrietarv  Brown  stated  in  1978  that  the  Protocol 
would  la.st  iiiilil  the  end  of  1980,  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  FY  1979.  P  58. 

X'  S    Department  of  Statt ,  SALT  II  Agrrrmrnl. 
p   51 

•    Tbid     pp    18.  52. 

•Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Hear 
ings  on  the  SALT  II  Treat;..  Part  3.  p  149  Secre 
tar.y  Kissinger  reportedly  provided  earlv  support 
for  ihe  new  US  long-range  cruise  mi.s.sile  program 
a-s  »arlv  as  1972-73  as  a  bargaining  chip'  that 
roukJ  bt  useful  to  the  United  States  in  the  SALT  II 
negjitialions  and  then  sub.seqiient ly  became  exas 
periled  ai  the  n  sistance  of  the  Department  of  De 
fen»e  lo  n.  gotiattd  limitations  upon  crui.se  mi.v.iles 
in  ."^ALT  II  Set  Talbot,  Endgame,  p.  35.  New  York 
Tirrt's  J.iir.iarv  21  1976.  and  February  17.  1976: 
Roljeri  J  Bn  sler  and  Robert  C.  Gray.  Tht  Bar 
gaining  Chip  and  SALT.  Political  Science  Qiiarit  r 
Iv  Vol  92  No  1  'Spring  1977 1.  pp.  77  78;  Si'crelarv 
of  Di  li  nsi  Rumsfeld  pruvidtd  a  u.selul  .m  rspectivi 
on  fcargaining  chips  in  his  Annual  Report,  FY'  1978 
T>ii  Idea  of  bargaining  ch  ps  is  not  n.'W.  it  was 
noi  invented  in  our  lifetimes  For  t  xaniiMt .  m  1966. 
PnKidini  .lohiison  began  to  u,st  the  ABM  defi-nst- 
-vsif.m  as  a  negoiiaiing  counter  In  faci.  riespite  its 
rosl  ihi  ABM  chip  did  not  -serve  th.-  United 
Stalls  hadl.  An  ABM  Treaty  could  hardly  have 
b.  i-h  sicn.-d  without  it  Ii  should  b«-  remenit>ere.J. 
Iioii  ..r  Ihal  WI  apons  ran  onlv  (x  elfeiiivi- as  bar 
gaiting  'hips  if  there  is  a  serious  need  for  the 
w.  ipo.-i  svs'i-m  in  our  strategic  invenlorv  Todevel 
op  wapoii  sv stems  simply  to  throw  them  on  the 
neta.iiating  table  would  b<  foUv.  Tht  Soviits  would 
not'  pav  anv'hing  to  .-t'jp  Ih-ni  .S« nous  pro 
ira^r-s  ihus  rnav  txTome  bargaining  chips  and  bi  al 
f.-rfid  in  their  development  and  deploymcnl  by 
aniis  lontrol  considerations  What  are  set  n  nien-ly 
as  bargaining  einps  will  not  become  .sermus  pro- 
►.rani'  nor  will  thev  b<-  effectivf-  bargaining  chips 
IPH.  75  761 

'Thi  Uniled  Slates  had  rondiirlt-.l  a  successlul 
lesl  ol  an  air  laum  h  ol  a  Minutemaii  ICBM  alttr 
nli'.T,-.  Inim  a  C  5A  transport  airerafi  in  the  lall  ol 
167H  prohablv  with  thi  objiclivi  ol  impri-sMiig  tin 
.Sov'..  '  Union  in  the  SALT  eonlext 

H"on(.'r.  ssiotial  Budget' Oflice.  SALT  and  ilu 
V  H  Slral.  gi(  Fones  Budgi  I.  p  9. 

>lh.  MIRV  frartionaiion  limit  of  10  HVs  is  pri 
mahlv  valuahli  lo  the  United  Stali-s  alter  the  i  xpi 
ration  ol  SALT  II  in  1985  tin  period  in  which  th. 
M)^  depliivment  was  s<liediilid  to  begin  uiidt  r  ihe 
Can.  r  Administration  s  plan 

'Pr.sid.nl  Carter,  press  eoiiten  nee.  May  .30 
1917  se.  also  press  lonferi-nc.'  slatem.iit  on  lair 
and  baiancfd  parkage.  Man  h  30.  1977  and  ad 
dntss  to  .South,  rn  U-gislalivi  C:onl.-n-nce  Julv  21 
1917  Se.  also  Brown,  pres.s  oiif.  n-iiif.  0<-iobtr  4 
1917.  and  iiinrvnw  on  Italian  ti-levision  Oriober 
15    1977 

'Sinaie  Armed  .Services  Committee.  Ht-ariiigs. 
Miiuarv  Implication  of  the  Tn-atv  pn  the  Limita 
iioh  oi  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  and  pmto.-ol 
Th»  nto  'SALT  II  Inalyi.  Part  3.  p  1080.  Tistimo 
nv  of  Dr  Fnd  C  Ikle.  Senate  Cominittei'  on  For 
'  igti  Relations.  Hearings  on  Un  SALT  II  Tn'alv 
Part  3  pp  169  170.  Senate  CommiUee  on  Foreign 
Relations  Th.'  SALT  II  Treaty.  Fxeiulive  Kip.ir' 
96-14  pp  178  182.  499  501  .Somi  linkage  between 
Batkfin  and  cruise  mi.sslle  constraints  was  siiggt-si 
id  larlv  ;n  the  Carter  Administration  in  statements 
bv  111.  President;  se<'  pre,ss  conference  ol  March  30. 
1917  Wi  are  prepan-d  to  accept  restrictions  on 
the  cruise  missile  if  it  is  part  of  an  overall  and  bal 
anf.  d  package  We  are  not  prepared  to  acct  pt  a 
iinllal.  ral  prohibition  against  dev.lopment  or  d( 
plovment  of  the  cruise  missile  absent  ,som<'  equiva 
l.rtt  nsponsi  from  the  Soviet  Union,  including  the 
Barkfin  bomber.  Se«'  also  pre.ss  conference  on 
Fi'bruar;  8.  1977 


'■Senale  Commiltei  on  Fon-ign  Relations.  Hear- 
ings on  Ihe  SALT  II  Treatv.  Pan  1.  p  253  Pr.sideni 
Brt-/.hnev  al  Vienna  provided  an  unwrilien  siaie 
menl  and  oral  declaration  thai  the  Soviets  would 
nol  produce  more  than  30  Backfin  bombers  a  year. 
Whether  such  an  assurance,  along  with  other  as 
perls  of  the  written  slalemenl  was  a  significant 
constraint  is  disril.s.sed  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Fonigii  Relations,  The  SALT  II  Treaty.  Exedilive 
Report  96  14.  pp  173  182.  497  503  Bv  1985.  Ihe  So 
viets  may  hav.'  deployed  nearly  400  Backfires 
which  could  arrouni  lor  about  30  perrent  ol  the 
total  strategir  (nurlear!  payload  in  .Soviet  forres; 
testimonv  of  Dr  Donald  G.  Brennan  Senate  Com 
mitlee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Hearings  on  the  SALT 
II  Tnaty.  Pari  4   p  371. 

"William  Bee<  III  r  Allies  Oppose  Limits  on 
Oilise  Missiles.  Boston  Globe.  Marrh  27.  1979.  p 
21.  Michael  Getler  Mo.srow.  Bonn  Diffi  r  on 
Cruise  Missile.  Washington  Post.  April  1.  1977.  p 
18.  Avialion  We.  k  and  .Spar.  Terhnology.  Nov.m- 
ber  5.  1979.  p   15   November  19    1979  p  63 

"  Senali-  Commiil'i  on  For.'igii  Relations.  Hear 
ings  on  the  SALT  11  Treaty.  Pari  1.  P  192  See  also 
Si'cri'larv  Brown  s  leslimonv  But  this  does  nol  at 
all  appiv  lo  the  kind  of  Unngs  on  which  we  havi  co- 
operated with  our  allies  or  ini.nd  lo  cooperate  with 
them,  sperifirallv  inrluding  ground  lauiirhed  and 
sea-launrhed  rruisi  missiles    ip.l31 1. 

.■Senate  Commillee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
SALT  II  Trealu  ExeruUve  Report  96  14,  pp  213 
214  Senate  Commillee  on  Armed  Services,  Miiilam 
Implicahons  ol  Ihe  Proposed  SALT  II  Treulv  Relal- 
luo  lo  Ihi  National  Delensc.  Report  No  96  1054. 
pp    13  14    16 

*  Senate  Armed  S.  rv  ici  s  Commillee  R.pori  No 
96  1054.  pp  13  16  The  range  capability  of  a  cruise 
missil.'  IS  (l.'fin.d  III  SALT  II  as  follows  The  rang.' 
ol  whii'li  a  rruise  missili  is  rapable  is  Ih.'  maximum 
disianrt  which  ran  be  roven-d  by  the  missile  in  its 
standard  design  mode  living  until  fuel  exhaustion, 
d.'lermined  bv  projerting  its  flight  path  onto  the 
Earths  sphere  from  Ihe  point  of  launch  lo  the 
point  ol  impact  SALT  II  Treaty.  Article  II.  Para 
graph  H,  Second  Agre.'d  Siatimenl.  and  Protocol 
Arlnli  II  Paragraph  ).  Second  Agn.d  Slalimenl 
To  I  scape  <ovi  rage  under  the  emerging  SALT  II 
Inatv  the  Sovuts  niav  have  taken  advantage  ol 
some  uncertaitnv  in  esiimaling  tin  range  of  iheir 
rurrenllv  deploved  AS  3  ALCM  With  a  range  rapa 
bililv  in  .'SC'ss  of  600  kilometers.  Ihe  AS  3  would 
have  come  wilhin  111.'  terms  of  SALT  II  Two  of  thi- 
ilirt.'  sink.'  v.rsions  (about  75  aircraft  i  of  the 
Sov  11-1  long-rang.  Bear  TU  95  bomber  an-  equipped 
to  rarrv  llii  AS  3  For  eslimates  that  Ihi  AS-3  has 
a  rang.'  ol  greater  than  600  kilometers  see  Soi  lel 
Mllilani  Poner  .DiparlmenI  of  Deleiisi  .  1981  i  p 
61  Air  Force  Viiaajine.  Vol  64  No  3.  Man'li  1981. 
p  114,  Grille  i  Vf.'opo'i  .S'l/s/'-mj  7979  fS.'iO  '  London 
Maedonald  and  Janes  1979i.  pp  138  139.  Alexan- 
der Mal/ev.'V,  .Soviel  Air-Launched  Cruise  Mis 
siles.  Irnlevanl  to  SALT  II'  Inlemulional  Dc'en.^c 
Reiiru  .Vol    II.  No    1  i  1978,  pp  41  45. 

For  discussion  ol  the  concern  over  Soviel  evasion 
of  till  I.  rms  ol  III.'  SALT  II  Tnalv  wh.n  it  wa-s 
b.  iiig  negotiated,  see  Senali'  Comniilt.'.'  on  Armed 
Sirvices.  Mililuru  Implications  oi  Ihe  Proposed 
SALT  II  Trealu  Relalimj  to  the  Sutu^nal  Oiiensr.  p, 
16  and  .S.'iiali  Commillee  on  Foreign  Relations 
The  SALT  II  Trealu   Pari  2,  p  351 

For  a  change  in  Ihi  istimali  of  Ihe  ranges  ol  Un 
.iM.C'Ms  that  (an  he  (  arried  on  Ihe  Hear  and  Bark 
tin',  s.'i  Brown,  Annual  Hepori  FY  1979  '  with 
ranges  of  about  6(10  kilonielers.  p  51  i  and  Annual 
Report,  FY  1980  •  willi  range  ol  about  500  kilome 
lers,     |i   73 1 

'  Senal.  Armed  Servic.s  Commilt..'.  FY  1976.  p, 
5160  FY  1978,  pp  85  6439  House  Appropriations 
Commill.i  FY  1978  Pari  7  p  283  FY  1980  Part 
3.  p  730  .S. .'  also  slalimenl  bv  Pnsid.'iil  Carl.r  in 
qucsiinn  and  ausw.r  s.'ssion  with  .dilors,  October 
14  1977  .So  then  an  som.  things  that  you  can  I 
confirm  The  new   era  of  cruise  missil.'s  is  one 

that  opi'ii  up  an  additional  diflicull.v  of  verilica 
lion  II  s  hard  lo  look  at  a  crui.se  missile  from  a  sal- 
ellil.'  and  d.'l.rmine  wli.'lher  it  s  got  a  nuclear  war 
head  or.  it  or  a  conventional  warhead 

"  For  a  siatemi  nt  ol  the  significance  of  Sovi.l 
acqui.iiion  of  improved  lechnologv  for  pncision^ 
guided  mum' ions,  s.i'  P.'rry.  Under  Secreiarv  of 
Di  lens.-  The  FY  191:0  Deparlmen.  o'  IJefcnse  Pro 
gram  for  Research.  Dri  elopmrnl  and  AcQUisilion. 
F"  bruarv  1979  This.-  weapons  make  high  valu.- 
targets  such  as  ICHMs.  bombers,  carriers,  and  tanks 
much  mon'  vulnerable  to  destruction  and  will  lorre 
a  ri'voliitionarv  rhangi'  in  force  mix  and  larlics  as 


tiny    b.comi    more   preyalinl  to  incna-se   the 

emphasis  on  mobiltlv.  stealth    and  louialiie  ireap- 
ons  in  our  forces  '  (pp.  1   13,  29/ 

'  Setretary  Brown  said  that  the  2,500  kilometer 
limit  wa.s  enough  through  Ihe  early  1980s  ABC 
News.  Issues  and  Answers.  November  6.  1977 
Perry  expressed  his  doubts  about  th.  appropriate- 
ness of  the  United  Stales  agreeing  lo  range  restric- 
tions on  the  ALCM  without  some  limilation  upon 
Soviet  air  deft  nse  systems  as  well  see  House  Ap 
proprialions  Committee.  FY  1978.  Part  7.  p  327 
For  a  brief  history  of  Soviet  and  US  positions  on 
ALCMs.  GLCMs  and  SLCMs.  see  Talbot,  Endgame. 
pp  66.  183  185.  210  212 

"  House  Commillee  on  Appropriations.  FY  1977, 
Part  2.  p    173 

'Presidenl  Carter,  press  conference.  June  30. 
1977;  see  also  Secretary  Brown.  Hou.se  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  FY  1978,  Part  7.  p   163. 

Ford  A  Tunc  lo  Heal.  pp.  357-358.  When  first  sug- 
gested by  Secretary  Kissinger  in  January  1979. 
counting  ALCM  carrying  bombers  under  the  sub- 
reiling  of  1.320  ol  MIRVed  launchers  was  condi- 
tioned upon  Soviel  arreplancc  ol  inclusion  of  the 
Backfin  within  SALT  II.  As  Strobe  Talbot  states, 
Kissinger  and  Gromyko  has  agreed  in  principle 
that  the  US  would  count  crui.se-missile-carrying 
bombers  against  the  1,320  MIRV  subceiling  if  the 
Soviets  accepted  constraints  on  the  Backlire.  The 
Kremlin  would  .sell-righleously  remind  the  US  for 
years  afterward  about  the  first  half  of  thai  agree- 
ment while  conveniently  forgetting  Ihe  second.  It 
has  always  been  standard  Soviet  procedure  lo  select 
from  a  set  of  interlinked  U.S.  proposals  ihe  ones 
they  like  and  ignore  the  ones  they  do  not  '  Talbot, 
Endgame,  p  37  President  Carter  expressed  his 
awareness  of  US  experience  with  this  Soviet  nego- 
tiating tactics  in  commenting  upon  the  comprehen- 
sive proposal  in  a  press  conference  on  March  30, 
1977 

'■Secretary  Brown.  ABC  News.     Issues  and  An 
swers.    November  6.  1977   See  also  Senale  Commit 
lee  on  Fonign  Relations.  Hearings  on  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  Part  1    p  578. 

'On  th.  other  hand,  the  subceiling  of  820 
MIRVed  ICBM  launchers  affects  the  Soviet  force 
siructun'  but  not  the  U.S.  structure.  The  United 
Slates  has  550  MIRVed  ICBMs  and  more  MIRVed 
SLBMs  and  heavy  bombers  than  the  Soviets  The 
820  subceiling  is  at  lea-sl  100  fewer  than  the  United 
Slates  had  previously  expected  the  Soviets  to 
deploy  See  .Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
iions.  Heannas  on  Ihe  SALT  II  Treaty.  Part  1.  p 
115 

House    Appropriations    Cominiltee     FY     1980, 
Part   3    pp    576  587,  612.  747.  750    Ninety  three  B- 
52Gs  will  be  modified  by  the  end  of  FY  1984.  and 
131  by  III.  end  ol  FY  1985. 
Ibid  .  p  612 
Ibid  .  p  729 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Hearings  on 
Ihe  SALT  II  Trealu  Part  1.  pp.  125-126 

•The  same  may  be  ihe  ca,se  with  pro.specls  for 
the  Soviets  lo  proceed  before  the  mid  1980s  lo  20  or 
mor.'  MIRVs  on  iheir  SS-18  and  still  retain  their 
liardlarg.l  kill  capability,  given  the  lower  yield 
MIRVs  that  would  be  involved 

.Senate  Commiltei  on  Foreign  Relations.  Hear- 
ings on  Ihe  SALT  II  Treaty.  Part  2.  p  243  It  is  a.s 
sumed  Ihal  nuclear  warhead  production  would  be 
feasible  to  supporl  expanded  ALCM  production  In 
terms  of  ihe  fit  xibility  in  the  production  line  at  the 
modular  d.sign  Tomahawk  mi.ssile,  it  is  a  weapon 
so  versatile  Ihal  wiUiin  a  notification  period  of  48 
hours  the  Tomahawk  could  b<  changed  on  the  pro 
duel  ion  line  from  a  planned  300  mile  range,  conven 
lional  armed  anliship  missile  to  a  1.500  mile  range, 
nuclear  armed  land-attack  mi.ssile  or  a  700  mile 
range,  conventional  armed  land-attack  mi.ssile  '  Sec 
Admiral  Loi  ki  addre.ss.  Cruise  Missiles  A  Deter- 
rent with  a  New  Dimension,    May  14.  1981.  p.  2 

.Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Hear 
ings  on  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  Part  2,  p  350 
Ibid  .  p  244 
-Ibid  .  p   351    Beecher.     Allies  Oppose  Limits  on 
Cruisi-  Missiles,     p.  21 

■Aiialion  Week  and  Space  Technology.  Septem- 
ber 10  1979.  p  15.  Senale  Commillee  on  Foreign 
Relations  Hearing.',  on  Ihe  SALT  II  Treaty.  Part  4 
pp  481  482;  House  Appropriations  Committee,  FY 
1980.  Part  3   p  705 

Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Hear- 
ings OH  SALT  II  Treaty.  Part  4.  pp  481  482 

■'US  Arms  Control  and  Di.sarmamenI  Agency. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agreements  Trils 
and  History  of  Negotiations.  1977.  p   125  126 
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"U.S.  Arms  Conirol  and  Di.sarmami m    .At.  rir\ 
SALT  Lf neon.  1919  p   10 

••  VS.    Forrign   Policy  for  the   1370s.    Rfport    ro 
Congress  by  President  Nixon  May  3.  1973  p  204 

"SALT  Leiicon    p    10;  see  also  Ford,  A  Time  In 

Heal  p  J18 

"Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Hrar 
ings  on  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  Part  3  p   149 

"  Economist.  Octotier  22.  1917   p   15;  see  also  Don 
Cook      US   Asked  to  Build  NATO  Cruise  Missile 
Lot  Angrlet  Timei.  April  20    1978    p    29    Geoffrey 
Oodwll.    NATO  Watches  Moscow  Talks  with  Anxi 
ety  ■  Christian  Sctence  Monitor.  April  21.  1978.  p   1 
Michael  Getler.     Cruise  Missile  Jolts  Europeans. 
Washington  Fast.  December  22    1977    p    A  25    Mi 
chael    K     Bums.      Bonn    Fears    SALT    II    Treaty 
Would  Ignore  Gray  Area.      Baltimore  Sun   August 
29    1978   p   2   For  a  reference  to  French  sharing  of 
some  German  concerns  about  SALT  II  .see  Terrence 
Smith.    Carter  at  Summit  Talks    A  Gain  in  Slat 
ure  ■'  Nev  Vor*  Timej.  January  8.  1979 

"Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  report 
Military  Implications  of  the  Proposed  SALT  II 
Treaty  p.  8  As  noted  in  Chapter  3.  the  schedule  of 
the  SLCM  may  also  have  been  delayed  in  order  lo 
avoid  its  becoming  a  basis  for  some  NATO  members 
bailing  out'  of  support  for  a  land-based  response 
to  the  SS-20;  see  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit 
tee.  FY  1981  pp  2991  2993  As  an  example  of  the 
indirect  impact  of  the  ongoing  SALT  process  on 
cruise  missile  programs,  the  achievement  of  an 
atcord  at  Vladivostok  was  a  factor  in  the  Defense 
Department  s  reduction  by  169  million  of  the  fund 
ing  for  SLCM  and  ALCM  m  the  FY  1976  budget  rr 
quest  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  FY  1976. 
pp  5176-5177  See  also  George  C  Wilson  Cruise 
Missiles  for  Subs  On  Go  Slow  at  Pentagon  Wash 
ington  Post  August  12   1980 

••An  important  provision  of  the  Interim  Agree 
ment  of  SALT  I  permitting  the  Soviets  a  unilateral 
right  to  about  300  modern,  large  ballistic  missiles 
(SS-9/SS-18)  did  prove  to  be  a  precedent  for  SALT 
11  Secretary  Brown  on  ABC  News,  Issues  and  An 
swers.  said  of  the  protocol  Well,  it  assures  the 
Soviets  these  matters  will  at  least  remain  items  lor 
future  negotiations  in  a  follow-on  SALT  agree 
ment.  In  a  press  conference  in  Brussels  on  Decern 
ber7  1977  Secretary  Brown  stales;  Clearly  at  the 
end  of  that  time  there  will  be  political  pressures 
that  Will  urge  continuation  of  limitation 

"Brown   speech  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
See  also  Charles  A  Sorrels.    What  If  SALT  Breaks 
Down'-'  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  20.  1978 
"Brown.   Annual   Report    FY    1980.   p    83,   FY 

1979,  p  69 
"NATO  Communique.  December  12.  1979.  para 

graph  9 

"Ibid,  paragraph  10;  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance,  address  in  West  Berlin.  December  10.  1979 
'•For  what  may  have  t>een  examples  of  this,  .see 
Bernard  Gwerlzman,  US  Is  Sounding  Out 
Moscow  on  Missiles.  Neu:  York  Times  October  20 
1979.  see  also  Richard  Burt  Aide  Says  U  S  May 
Cut  Missiles  Plan  for  Europe     December  8    1979 

"In  June  1980.  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  un 
dertook  a  trip  to  Moscow,  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
maintain  a  dialogue  with  the  Soviets  at  a  time  of 
deteriorated    relations    with    the    West    after    the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  with  an  agenda  in 
eluding  a  discussion  of  LRTNF  especially  the  SS 
JO  and  the  Soviet  position  on  conditions  for  start 
ing  negotiations  on  LRTNF    The  Carter  Adminis 
trmtion  was  concerned  that  Schmidt  might  suggest 
to  the  SovieU  a  freeie  on  deployment  of  LRTNF  by 
both  the  Soviets  and  NATO   President  Carter  sent 
a    strongly  worded     letter  to  Chancellor  Schmidt 
cautioning  him  against  making  an  offer  to  the  Sovi 
ets  that  would  undermine  or  depart  from  NATO  s 
agreed  upon  position  on  LRTNF 
Although  the  Soviets  rejected  his  propo.sal  of  a 
three-year  freeie     in  the  if»tallation  of  LRTNF 
missiles    in    both    the    USSR     and    in    Western 
Europe,    before    he    left    for    Moscow    Chancellor 
Schmidt    reiterated    his   position    that.      It    would 
serve  peace  if  both  sides  did  not  deploy  for  the  next 
three  years,  and  instead  negotiated  soon  on  mutual 
reductioru      /Veic  York  Times.  June  10.   1980.  p    3 
On  his  return.  Chancellor  Schmidt  concluded  he 
had     improved     the     prospects     for     negotiations 
through  talks  that  included  two  hours  on  the  topic 
of  the  SS-M  and  the  Backfire  with  Soviet  Defense 
Minister    Dmitri    Ustinov    and    Marshall    Nickolai 
Ogarkov.  Chief  of  Staff  of  Soviet   Armed  Forres 
See  Neic  York  Timet   June  17,  1980,  p    1    June  27 
IMO.  p   3    Washington  Past  July  2    1980    A  trip  by 


former  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  to  Mo.srow  in  July 
1981  prompted  concerns  in  West  Germanv  itself 
ihai  the  vi.sit  rould  play  into  the  hiind.s  <i(  th< 
Soviet  propananda  campaiun  to  unravel  NATOs 
December  1979  decision  for  planned  deployment  of 
LRTNF  See  John  Vinoeur  Brandt  s  Soviet  Vi.sil 
Troubles  S<hmidl  and  NATO  Srv  York  Timrs. 
July  13.  1981 

"This  offer  was  initially  rejected  bv  the  Soviets 
on  January  3.  1980  They  insisted  thai  no  talks  on 
theater  nij.-lear  .svslem.s  could  bf-gin  until  NATO  re 
versed  its  decision  of  December  12.  1979  to  deploy 
the  GLCM  and  Pershing  II  in  Western  Europe  See 
IVas/iinpfon /»os(  January  5  1980.  p  A  1  The  Son 
ets  subsequently  dropped  this  precondiiion 

'•  Sru-  York  TtmrK  December  16.  1979  Wa.>hing 
Ion  Star  December  9.  1979  Se.'  al.so  Wa^hinglnn 
Post.  September  17  1981  In  September  1981  the 
West  German  government  reporledlv  extendtd  I  he 
scope  of  us  precondition  that  another  nnn  nuclear 
continental  member  of  NATO  accept  land  based 
LRTNF  lo  include  thai  limine  o(  IOC  in  Italy  in 
Sicily  perhaps  April  1984  i  not  come  later  than  that 
in  the  Federal  Republic  See  Washington  Post  Sep 
tember  17    1981 

'•Chancellor  Schmidt  argued  in  an  address  to  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  'SPD'  convention  in 
Berlin  on  December  4  1979  that  wilhoul  a  NATO 
modernization  program  approved  and  under  *av 
there  can  tie  no  negotiations  as  the  United  Slates 
would  have  nothing  to  offer  that  rould  induce  the 
Soviet  Union  to  renounce  somethinu  it  ha.s  had  lor 
a  long  lime  actuall>  existing  mivsiles  and  air 

craft  See  also  Foreign  Minister  HansDietri.h 
Gen.scher  statement  lo  Bundestag  December  14 
1979  and  Chancellor  Schmidt  s  commencemeni  ad 
dress  at  Harvard  University  June  10   1979 

"NATO  Communque.  December  12  1979.  para 
graqphs  3  6 

■  Weekly  Compilation  of  Prfsidrnltal  Dncu 
ments.  Vol  13  No  7.  news  conferi-nce  ol  Februar> 
8    1977 

•'  On  European  views  on  the  Carter  Administra 
lion  s  handling  of  the  neutron  bomb  see  Vcu  VorJc 
Times.  April  1    1978.  and  April  8.  1978 

"  Address  by  Secretary  of  Slate  Vance  in  Wesi 
Berlin.  December  10.  1979 

•'Statements  by  the  Carter  Administration  in 
1979  indicated  that  it  may  have  been  of  two  minds 
on  the  significance  of  the  SS  20  In  Secretary 
Browns  Annual  Report  tor  FY  1980  the  sinnili 
cance  of  the  SS  20  seemed  to  be  downplayed  The 
Soviets  for  at  least  20  yrars  have  maintained  a 
large  nuclear  threat  pointed  at  Western  Europe 
with  their  SS  4  and  SS  5  ballistic  mi.ssiles  and  their 
medium  range  Badger  bombers  The  deployment  of 
the  SS  20  missile  and  the  Backfire  bomb<'r  does  not 
initiale-lhough  it  modernizes  and  expaiids  the 
threat.  The  threat  has  been  and  remains  a  Krim 
fact  of  internalional  life  ipp  84  85)  Secretarv 
Vance  presented  a  more  somber  almost  alarmioK 
assessment  in  his  prepared  address  in  B*>rlin  on  De 
cember  10.  1979  two  days  before  NATO  s  5P<cial 
meeting  to  consider  the  dual  policy  Let  us  make 
no  mistake  the  SS  20  is  not  an  upgrading  of  ar.  old 
system  It  is  an  entirely  new  .system  the  (irsi 
mobile,  land  based,  long  range  missile  system  in  the 
European  theater  Each  SS  20  launcher  ran  reload 
and  refirf  Each  can  deliver  not  one  but  three  nu 
clear  warheads  The  SS  20  can  reach  everywhere  in 
Europe  from  bases  deep  within  Soviet  lerritorv 

"•To  faciliale  acceptability  of  the  modernization 
program  in  Western  Europe  and  to  demonsirate  a 
willingness  to  make  some  unilateral  reductions    as 
the  Soviets  had  apparently -with  considerable  fan 
fare -done  in  October   1979  with   respect    to  tanks 
and  troops  in  East  Germany    NATO  announced  a 
prospective    withdrawal    by    the    United   Stales   ol 
1.000  nuclear  warheads  from  the  U  S    NATO  arse 
na!  in  Europe    With  such  a  withdrawal    long  over 
due  in  the  view  of  some  analysLs   NATO  could  note 
that    the   deployment   of   GLCM   and    Pershing    II 
would  not   involve  a  buildup  of  nuclear  warheads 
deployed  in  Western  Europe    Instead,  these  newly 
deployed  forces  would  be  accommodated  within  a 
reduced  total  inventory  This  was  thought  lo  be  an 
important  consideration   in  countries  such   as   the 
Netherlands    See  address  of  Chancellor  Schmidt 
December  4    1979  and  NATO  Communique   Decem 
ber  12    1979  paragraph  4 
•'  Neu-  York  Times.  December  6    1979 
■•  \eu-   York  Times.  October  5  and  7    1979,  and 
June  27    1980 

•  As  a  me<i.sage  to  the  Sonet  leadership  and  his 
own  party  as  well  as  to  NATO  Chancellor  Schmidt 
stated  in  a  speech  a  few  days  before  NATO  s  l> 


cember   1979  decision      No  one  should  attempt  10 
maki'    the    Federal    Republic   ol    Cirrmaiiy    a    lever 
with   which    to   break   a.ssunder   the   Western   Alli- 
ance     Address  lo  Parly  Convention  of  the  Social 
nemmratic    Party     in    West    Berlin,    December   4. 
1979    West  Germany  has  indeed  been  a  principal 
larKel  ol  the  Soviet  campaign  of  propaganda  and 
dinlomalic  pressure  against  NATO's  prospective  de- 
ployment  of   LRTNF    That   campaign,  before  and 
after   NATOs    I>cember    1979  decision,    has   been 
persistent   and  well  orchestrated    The  actions  and 
tactics  have  ranged  from  major  addresses  by  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev  ifor  example,  in  East  Berlin  on  Oc- 
tober 6    1979   announcing  unilalerial  withdrawal  of 
up   10   20,(100  Soviet   I  roups  and   1,000  tanks   from 
East     Germany    and    vaguely    offering    lo    reduce 
Soviet    theater    nuclear    mi.ssiles    If    NATO    would 
foreuo  any  LRTNF  deployment  i  to  all  expense  paid 
I  rip.-,  lo  Mcscow  in  1981  for  some  Dutch  opponents 
ol  LRTNF  deploymeni  and  a  top  Sonet  expert  on 
the    Wist.   Georgi    Arbatov.    using   a   visit    to   West 
Germany   ostensibly  for  autographing  hooks,  as  an 
opporiiinity    lo  aitark    NATOs  decision    See  Sen 
Y'irk  Times    October  7    1979.  March   18,  1981  and 
Flora    Lewis       Soviel     Peace    Offensive'     Mood    in 
Europe  Grows  Fiarfiil .'    May  23.  1980;   Wall  Street 
Journal   September  17,  1981,  for  a  brief  summary 
ol  Soviet  assertions  and  arguments  in  their  .state- 
ments opposing  NATO  s  LRTNF,  see    The  Modern- 
ization   of    NATOs    Long  Range    Theater    Nuclear 
Forres      report  prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  House  Committee  on 
Foreign    Affairs,    by    the    Congressional    Research 
Service,   Library   of  Congress,   Decemb«'r  31.    1980. 
pp   50  54    One  particularly  misleading  assertion  by 
ih.   Soviets,  that  thev  have  actiiall.v   reduced  their 
I.HTNF    in    recent     years,    ha.s    been    credulously 
.rhoed  in  the  West  by  some  ob,servers 

-■  Wnshmglnn  Star  December  6,  1979,  p  A  2. 
Th.  Free  Democratic  Parly  whose  leader.  Foreign 
Minister  Gen.scher  also  threatened  lo  resign,  reaf 
firmed  its  support  for  deploying  LRTNF  in  a  vole 
in  MaN  1981  .Net/  York  Time.s.  Ma>  18  and  Mav  31 
1981  R  W  Apple  Ban  I  he  Bomb  Movement  is 
Binincmg  Back  in  Briiain.  Scu  York  Timiv  No- 
vember 13    1981 

John  Vinocur  Schmidt  Frustrated  by  Regional 
ParIN  Votes.  .Veu  York  Ttmn,.  F'ebruary  8.  1982; 
see  also  Decembt-r  7.  1981  and  February  15.  1982 
.Vci/  York  Times  April  25  1982.  IV  p  2  Chancellor 
Schmidt  direcilv  addressing  leaders  of  the  moralo 
rmm  movement  in  the  SPD.  declared  Whin  .vou 
slate  that  under  no  circumstances  will  we  deploy 
then  the  Soviei  Union  has  achieved  Us  most  impor 
tani  goal,  but  we  won  I  have  reduced  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war.  and  we  will  be  shaking  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance at  Us  roots  quoted  in  John  Vinocur  Bonn 
Parl>  Shuns  Call  For  A  Freeze.  Scu  York  Times. 
April  23.  1982  p  A  9 

■William  Mader.  Despite  Debate.  Germanv  To 
Back  Mi.vsiles  lor  NATO  Wa.ihmgton  Star  De 
cember  6  1979.  Nfir  York  Times  December  6  1979 
In  early  1981.  however  a  youth  organi/atioii  a.-,.soci 
ated  with  the  Free  Democratic  party  urced  aban 
doiiing  NATOs  LRTNF  program  and  cnuei/.ed  the 
head  ol  the  party  Foreign  Minister  Gen.scher  for 
rejecting  President  Brezhnev  s  proposal  for  a  mora 
torium  on  deploymeni  of  LRTNF  missiles  in 
Europe,  see  Veu  V'oril  Times  March  9.  1981  Wash 
mglon  Post.  Novemb«'r  8.  1982.  p  23 

■  Cited  in  Josel  Joffe  German  Public  Opinion 
and  the  Peaei  Marchers.  Wall  Street  Journal.  Or 
toher  14.  1981  p  29  the  February  1982  poll  is  re 
ported  in  Nrusueek  i  International  Edition)  March 
15  1982  The  respon.ses  in  several  countries  in  that 
February  1982  poll  are  shown  below 

What  IS  the  elfect  of  having  American  nuclear 
missiles  stationed  in  Western  Europe'' 
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•I  NATO  Today  The  Alliance  in  £i>ofiifio?i.  Staff 
Report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela 
tions  'June  9    1982i,  pp   77  78,  il  is  encouraging  lo 


note  that  opposition  by  Western  European  public 
opinion  to  LRTNF  deployment  by  NATO  drops  by 
10  10  20  percentage  points  when  information  is  pro- 
vided about  the  Soviet  lead  in  LRTNF  and  when 
deployment  is  linked  to  arms  reductions  talks'  <p 
77 1  See  also  analysis  of  the  evolution  of  the  protest 
mowmeni  and  sonic  divisions  within  it  in  John  Vin- 
ocur, Bonn  Rally  During  Reagan  Vi.sil  Is  a  Focal 
Poidit  of  Antinuclear  Movement,"  Scu-  York  Times. 
June  3,  1982 

S«naior  Sam  Nunn  i  Democrat -Georgia  i.  in  a 
report  lo  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commillee. 
A'^rO  Can  the  Alliance  Be  Saved^  May  13.  1982. 
noted  that  actual  deployment  "  of  GLCM  and  Per 
shmg  II.  ab.sent  an  arms  control  agreement  wilh 
the  Soviets,  is  given  no  belter  than  a  50  50  chance 
of  success  by  many  knowli-dgeable  Europeans  ip. 
10) 

James  M  Markham.  Age  and  Artihmelic  Over 
take  Bonn  s  Coalition. '  New  York  Times.  Septem- 
ber 19.  1982.  p.  IE:  for  a  description  of  the  Green 
Parly's  radical  aspects  and  disruptive  role  in  West 
German  politics,  see  Third  Party  Holds  the  Bal- 
ance in  Hamburg  Politics.'  Sew  York  Times.  Sep- 
tember 18.  1982.  p.  5;  and  David  R  Grcss.  German 
Nationalism  and  Neutralism  Go  Together."  Wall 
Street  Journal.  September  22.  1982.  p.  31  and  John 
M  Cieddes.    Bonn  Government  Seen  Edgini;  Right. 

Wull  Slrcrl  Journal.  September  20.  1982.  p.  35;  sec 
also  Economist.  S«'ptemb«-r  18.  1982.  p.  46;  Washing 
Inn  PO.-.I.  October  2.  1982.  p  1  and  November  8,  p 
23 

■'   IS    foreign  Policy  for  the  1970s.  Report    lo 
Congress  bv  President  Nixon.  May  3,  1973,  pp   201 
202, 

'  Senate  Armed  Sfrvtres  Committee.  Hearings, 
Mihtani  Implications  of  the  Treaty  on  Anliballistic 
MiS.iili  Systems  and  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Lim 
ilatwn  ol  Strategic  Offensiie  Arms.  1972.  p,  109,  In 
the  ca.se  of  public  opinion  in  West  Germany,  i  poll 
lakin  in  the  fall  of  1981  illustrated  the  problem  ol 
malniaining  a  balance  on  the  dual  policy"  of 
NATO 

qurslioii  Since  the  NATO  dual  decision  consists 
of  two  part',  there  can  b<-  dilfereni  values  placed 
on  each  pari  Please  tell  me  which  ol  the  two  opin 
loas  vou  would  b«  likely  to  agrei  with 

1,  II  IS  imporlani  to  negotiate  armamenis  limita 
tiolis  with  I  lie  East  a-s  quickly  as  possible  in  order 
10  avoid  having  Xo  deploy  Amerirrtii  medium-range 
rorivels  III  Western  F.urop«- 

Response    64  percent  agreed  with  this  statement 

2.  It  IS  most  important  lo  restore  military  bal 
and'  in  Ci  niral  Europe  Therefore,  sooner  or  later 
the  Americans  will  have  to  deploy  medium-range 
rocf.i  is  in  Western  Europe 

Response  Cho.sen  by  34  percent 

Cited  in  The  Mo<k1  of  a  Nation,  The  Einmid 
Poll  conducted  lor  Uer  Spiegel,  ri  printed  by 
German  Iiilormalion  Center   New  York.  April.  1982 

P  2 

•  ,Vru   Yurk  Times.  May  HI.  1982 

■  On  roiigres.sional  coneirns  and  actions  n-gard- 
ing  MX  ba.Mng  mode,  see  Senate  Report  No  97  330 
I  April  19821  pp  57  59.  and  House  report  No.  97  946 
I  August  1982).  pp  3.  6.  101  102.  130  See  also  A'eu 
York  Times  August  19.  1982.  and  press  relea.se  by 
Senator  John  Tower  i  Republican-Texas i.  Chair, 
man.  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  HiMh 
lights  of  the  Conference  Report  on  the  F'Y  1983  De 
pariment  of  Defease  Authorization  Bill.  iAiigu.^t 
16.  1982).  p  2 

^eu  York  Times.  November  19,  1981.  p.  17. 
Gi^rge  C  Wilson.  NATO  Ministers  Support  Possi 
ble  Mi.ssile  Curbs.  "  Washington  Tosf,  October  22, 
1911,  Michael  Getler,  US,  lo  Proposi^  Sharp  Ri- 
duct  ions  in  Europ«'-ba.sed  Missiles.  '  and  NATO 
Ministers  Support  Reagan  s  Mis.s)l«'  Propo.sal 
Washington  Post.  Novemb»-r  14.  1981  and  March  25. 
1982.  John  Vinocur.  We.st  Euopeans  Are  Enthiisi 
satic  .    Neu-  York  Time.s.  November  19.  1981. 

-  Du.sko  Doder.    Soviets  Hit  US,  Plan  on  Arm,'-. 

Washington  Post.  May  U,  1982,  William  B4-eclier, 
Soviets   Seek    Curb   on   Crui.si'    Missiles. "    Boston 
Glbbc  May  15,  1982, 

^'  John  F  Burns.  Soviet  Publishes  Outline  of  a 
Plan  lor  Missile  Reduction  in  Europi'.  Ney  York 
Times.  'February  10,  1982,  Don  Oberdorfer,  US 
Denounces  Soviet  Mi.ssile  Proposal,  Washington 
Past.  February  11,  1982:  S<'rge  Schmemann.  Soviet 
Announces  Freeze  On  Mi.ssiles  in  European  Area, 
Heu  York  Times.  March  17,  1982.  p  1;  Allies  Say 
ScKiet  Goal  Is  To  Preserve  Its  Li'ad.  Wos/lini/foii 
Past.  March  18.  1982.  p  27:  .slatrmeni  by  Eugene  V 
ROstow.  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Di.sarma 
ment  Agency.  Hou.se  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


February  23.  1982.  pp  8-10;  see  also  statemrnl  by 
Richard  Burt.  Director  of  Politico  Mililarv  Allairs, 
Stale  nepartinenl.  Alliance  Stratiry  and  ilie  INK 
Negotialions.  February  23.  1982.  p,  :i  Siaii  mi  iil  of 
Aniba-ssador  Nil/.e.  House  Commillee  on  Appropria 
tions,  FY  1983,  Pari  4   pp  812  821 

"Some  Western  European  mi  iiibi  rs  of  NATO 
have  the  militarv-iiiduslrial  ba.se  ami  In  hnolouual 
ability  to  produce  loiii;  ranne  <  riiise  missiles  Willi 
out  requiring  tecluiolony  transfirnd  Irom  tin 
United  States  Development  ol  an  indepeiideiU 
cruise  missile  program  in  Europe  either  .separately 
or  in  lOiiit  venture  between  some  nations,  such  a.s 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  is  possibli  The 
French  government  reportidlv  intends  to  develop  a 
cruise  missile  bv  1985  See  responses  ol  Alexander 
Halt;.  Senali'  Armed  Services  Commillee.  FY  1979 
pp  1524  1525,  1903  Disitn  and  prodmlion  of  Un 
small  engine  and  airframi'  are  nol  obstacles  lo  Kii 
ropean  efforts  Western  Europe,  however  would 
have  difficulty  developing  a  guidance  system  thai 
would  enable  the  high  acciiracv  lor  cruise  missile  s 
provided  by  the  US  lechnologv  Despile  llieir  ca 
pabilily  of  producnu;  cruise  mi,ssilis  independenlK 
of  the  United  Slates,  however,  European  povern 
ments  have  an  interesi  in  access  to  some  US  tiili 
nology  for  cruise  missiles  in  order  to  reduce  I  lie 
cost  and  developnnnl  lime  reqiund  for  European 
criiisi'  mi.ssile  programs  and  to  improve  their  per 
lormance 

•Willi  llie  beginniiii;  of  formal  arms  control  ne 
potialions  on  theater  nuclear  forces  in  November 
1981,  I  he  US  government  de.^cribinH  I  hose  a.s  INK 
iinlermediate-rani;e  nuclear  forces)  lalks  ha.s  sup 
gested  Kroiiping  nuclear  forces  inio  tin  loilovnni; 
categories 
Slratc-Mic  forces 

Inlermediate  range  nuclear  forces  iINKi.  uliirli 
include 

LouMir  range  INF  mi.ssiles  ibeiwein  1,800  and 
5,5(10  kilometers). 

Shorter  range  INF  missiles  '1.800  kiloineiers 
down  lo  short  range  nuclear  forces). 

Nuclear  capable  aircralt  laircrafi  with  less  ilian 
an  iniercon' menial  capability  i 

Short  range  nuclear  forces  (SNKi.  which  <-oiisist 
of  missiles,  rockets  and  artiMiTv  capabl-  ol  sinkiru; 
onlv  those  targets  in  the  iieneral  region  of  the  bal 
ilefield 
See  ('.V  Mihlanj  Poslurr  lor  FY  19X3.  p.  26 
'■     Eslimale  i,<  A  fi  and  A  7  invililories  provided 
111    Senaii     Commillee    of    Fonmn    Kilaiions.    Thi 
SALT   II    Triuly.    Executive   Report    96   14.    p     10:j. 
.Veil    York  Times.  October  23.  1980 

■-' Soi  III  .Mihlani  Poui-r.  p  17  General  Cieori.'i 
S  Brown.  Mihlnnj  Pnslur,  lor  FY  I97S  iWashinn 
Ion.  DC.  Joint  Chiels  of  Stall.  '  1975)  pp  70  71 

'  Siatemt  lit  before  Senali  Armed  Services  Com 
l.ilttee  December  1.  1981.  p  11  see  also  Final  Com 
muniqiie  NATO  Nuclear  Planninc  Group  March 
24,  1982  'Colorado  Springs),  p   3 

'  NATO  Communigiii  December  12,  1979,  para 
graph  nine 

'■■'Address  bv  Chancellor  Sclimidl.  December  4. 
1979  Se(  also  address  bv  Wesi  German  Defense 
Minister  Hans  Apel.  to  SPD  seciirilv  policy  meeliiiK 
m  Ka,s,si  1,  August  31  1977  In  ,'^onie  (ouiiiriis  of 
the  alliance  ii  has  bi^i  n  forgotien  loo  qiiicklv  I  hat 
negoiiations  on  disarmament  are  not  yel  di.sarma 
ment  Ihal  the  negotialing  iiosiuon  ol  Ihe  West  is 
weakened  unless  a  mililar.v  defen,se  potential  exisis 
III  Ihe  baikgioiind  which  i;ues  Ihe  nrnonaiioiis 
NOme  backing  On  wlial  should  the  Wesi  iiegoliat. 
if  the  subject  of  nenotialions  on  the  pari  «l  the 
West  has  declined  to  the  point  ol  insignificance' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  begin  by  commending  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senator  Mathias 
and  Senator  Durenberger.  They  have 
put  a  lot  of  time  and  energy  and  effort 
into  ttiis  initiative,  and  I  think  that 
they  have  made  an  enormous  contri- 
bution to  an  extremely  important  and 
complex  debate. 

I  support  this  amendment.  I  support 
the  idea  of  a  mutual  a.n^  verifiable 
moratorium  on  further  deployment  of 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles  equippt^d 
with  nuclear  warheads. 

This  is  a  weapons  system  that  has 
been  enmeshed  in  controversy  for  10 


years  or  more.  But  because  of  the 
highly  charged,  more  visible  debates 
on  the  more  expensive  weapons  sys- 
tems—such as  the  MX  missile  and  the 
B-1  bomber— the  disputes  that  have 
swirled  around  SLCM's  have  not  re- 
ceived the  .same  degree  of  attention  by 
the  public  or  by  the  Congress.  Those 
issues  deserve  our  attention;  they  are 
extremely  important.  The  price  tag  of 
the  TLAM-N  may  not  be  as  great  as 
.some  other  weapons  systems,  but  the 
strategic  consequences  of  deploying 
such  a  system  are  ma.ssive. 

I  support  this  amendment  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  a  moratorium  is  temporary 
and  risk  free.  II  is  a  pause  in  the  mad 
rush  to  deploy  every  new  weapon  that 
comes  out  of  the  Nation's  laboratory. 
It  is  a  pause  that  will  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  determine  whether  a  per- 
manent ban  of  these  weapons  is  in  fact 
possible. 

Second,  this  system  is  redundant. 
Those  who  support  deploying  the 
TLAM-N  view  this  weapon  as  having  a 
capability  that  will  significantly  en- 
hance our  nuclear  deterrence.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Our 
deterrent  capability— and  the  contin- 
ued vitality  of  that  capability— de- 
pends upon  our  ability  to  absorb  a 
first-strike  nuclear  attack  and  then  to 
retaliate  in  a  way  that  will  certainly 
cause  unacceptable  harm  to  the 
enemy.  It  is  the  Nation's  second-strike 
capability  that  is  at  the  heart  of  this 
Nation's  deterrence.  But  building  up 
that  second-strike  capability  beyond 
the  level  of  sufficiency— with  massive 
increases  in  the  numbers  and  types  of 
weapons  in  our  nuclear  arsenal— does 
nothing  to  contribute  to  deterrence.  It 
only  contributes  to  overkill. 

Our  existing  second-strike  capability 
is  undeniably  adequate.  In  fact,  if  any- 
thing, it  is  already  superfluous.  To  be- 
lieve that  we  increase  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent by  adding  a  new  category  of 
warfighting  weapons  to  our  existing 
stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  is  just 
plain  wrong. 

Third,  the  TLAM-N,  if  deployed 
along  with  its  Soviet  counterpart,  will 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  ever  being 
able  to  verify  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment limiting  or  banning  the.se  weap- 
ons. This  is  so  because  the  Tomahawk 
SLCM  that  is  nuclear  is  indistinguish- 
able from  the  Tomahawk  SLCM  that 
is  not  nuclear.  The  body  of  the  two 
weapons  are  identical.  The  only  distin- 
guishing feature  lies  in  the  hidden  dif- 
ferences in  the  destructive  capabilities 
of  the  warheads.  Thus,  national  tech- 
nical means  of  verification  are  useless 
in  any  effort  to  identify  the  nuclear 
SLCM  as  oppo.sed  to  the  nonnuclear 
version.  The  only  way  to  di.stinguish 
between  the  conventional  and  the  nu- 
clear SLCM  is  through  intrusive  onsite 
inspection.  Even  if  this  method  of  veri- 
fication were  totally  reliable,  which  it 
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is  not,  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
the  United  States  have  accepted  the 
principle  of  such  inspections. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear  SLCM.  the  other  threat  to 
arms  control  posed  by  these  weapons 
comes  from  their  great  mobility.  They 
are  small.  They  are  relatively  light. 
They  are  easily  moved.  SLCMs  can  be 
deployed  on  anything  that  floats— 
whether  it  is  a  battleship,  a  subma- 
rine, or  a  ferry  boat.  The  military  of 
each  nation  would  henceforth  have  to 
view  every  vessel  in  or  under  the  sea  as 
a  potential  platform  for  the  launching 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  stand  to  lose  nothing  with  this 
moratorium,  and  I  think  we  may  well 
achieve  a  lot.  If  we  initiate  this  mora- 
torium, if  the  moratorium  becomes 
mutual,  if  the  moratorium  then  be- 
comes verifiable  through  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets,  and  then  if  the  mora- 
torium becomes  a  permanent  ban.  we 
will  have  forestalled  the  destruction  of 
arms  control.  It  will  be  a  single  success 
in  the  history  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Mattincly).  Is  there  further  debate? 
If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  aljsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Is  there  further  debate? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  for  his  statesmanlike  work  on 
this  matter.  I  thank  all  the  parties  in- 
volved, and  I  suggest  that  perhaps  now 
is  the  time  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn] 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hart]  are  necessarily  al)sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  97. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No   143  Lml 


Abdnor 

AndrtM^ 

Armsirunii 

Baiicus 

Bcnispn 

Bidi'ii 

RiDk'aman 

Bon  n 

Bo.scrmit? 

BradlPN 

Biimpfrs 

Biirdirk 

Bsrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cran.ston 

D  Amaio 

Dan  Ion  h 

DtConcini 

Drnlon 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Doli- 

Domrnin 

DurfnbfrKer 

Eauli'inn 

Ea.'il 

E\  ans 

Exon 

Ford 

Cam 


Baker 


YEAS  -97 

C;nld*aier 

C  ion  on 

Cira.v%le\ 

H.ileh 

Hatli.ld 

Havikin.s 

He(hi 

Hiflin 

Heinz 

Helm.s 
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So  Mr.  Cohen's  amendment  (No. 
3246)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  understanding  on  the  bankruptcy 
bill.  I  shall  ask  in  a  moment  to  set 
aside  the  pending  bill  temporarily  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  the  bankrupt- 
cy bill  pursuant  to  this  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  hope  all  Senators 
will  allow  this  agreement  to  be  con- 
summated. The  bankruptcy  bill  must 
be  handled  by  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
by  the  clo.se  of  business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  we  have 
acted  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  Mr.  Cohen.  But  that 
IS  an  amendment  m  the  second  degree. 
We  have  not  acted  on  the  underlying 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  Mr,  Mathias.  which  I  be- 
lieve now  can  be  disposed  of  by  voice 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment,  as  amended,  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
thias]. 


The  amendment  (No.  3193.  as  modi- 
fied) was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  talking  all  afternoon  about 
when  Senator  Leahy  and  I  were  going 
to  offer  the  amendment.  Each  time  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  be  next.  I 
was  just  wondering.  Everybody  is 
ready.  They  have  been  notified  that 
this  was  to  be  the  next  amendment, 
and  wc  ought  not  to  take  long  dispos- 
ing of  it. 

I  have  assured  the  committee  chair- 
man that  I  do  not  intend  to  belabor  it. 
I  was  wondering  if  the  majority  leader 
would  con.sider  setting  the  bill  aside 
until  we  do  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wc 
will  be  happy  to  do  that.  I  did  not 
know  there  was  another  amendment 
ready  to  go.  We  thought  it  was  best  to 
go  to  the  bankruptcy  bill  by  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  We  will  be 
happv  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3248 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  Arkan.sa.s  (Mr  Bump- 
ers i.  for  himself.  Mr.  Le.xhy.  Mr  Chafke, 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr  Glenn.  Mr  Biden  Mr  Bent- 
sen.  Mr  BiNCAMAN.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr  Prox- 
mire. Mr  Cranston.  Mr  Levin.  Mr.  Ritf.iE. 
Mr  Mathias.  Mr  Danforth.  Mr  Bl-hdhk. 
Mr.  KoRD.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr. 
TsoNCAS.  Mr.  DUHENBERGER.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
and  Mr  Mitchell.  propo.se.s  an  amendment 
numbered  3248. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Al  ihe  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  follow ing  new  section; 

Sec   -   (a)  The  Congre.s.s  fmd.s  that 

(I)  U  IS  a  vital  .security  objective  of  the 
tJniied  Slates  to  limit  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat  aKamst  the  United  Slates  and  its 
allies. 

i2i  the  President  has  declared  that  'as  for 
existing  strateKic  arms  agreements,  we  will 
refrain  from  actions  which  undercut  them 
so  long  a-s  the  Soviet  Union  shows  equal  re 
straint  "; 

i3)  the  United  Stales  has  legitimate  con- 
cerns about  certain  Soviet  actions  and  be- 
havior relevant  to  limitations  and  other  pro- 
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visions    of    existing   strategic    arms   agree- 
ments; 

(4)  the  President  has  declared  that  "the 
United  States  will  continue  to  press  compli- 
ance issues  with  the  Soviet  Union  through 
diplomatic  channels,  and  to  insist  upon  ex- 
planations, clarifications,  and  corrective  ac- 
tions"; 

(5)  the  President  has  also  declared  that 
the  United  States  is  continuing  to  carry 

out    its   obligations   under   relevant   agree- 
ments'; 

(6)  it  would  t>e  detrimental  to  the  security 
interesU  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies, 
and  to  international  peace  and  stability  for 
the  last  remaining  limitations  on  strategic 
offensive  nuclear  weapons  to  break  down  or 
lapse  before  replacement  by  a  new  strategic 
arms  control  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union: 

(7)  the  continuation  of  existing  re.straints 
on  strategic  nuclear  arms  would  provide  an 
atmosphere  more  conducive  to  achieving 
and  agreement  significantly  reducing  the 
levels  of  nuclear  arms; 

(8)  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  agreed  to  a 
date  for  resumption  of  the  nuclear  arms 
talks  in  Geneva,  and  it  is  incuml}ent  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  return  to  the  negotiating 
table; 

(9)  a  termination  of  existing  restraints  on 
strategic  offensive  nuclear  weaporis  could 
make  the  resumption  of  negotiations  more 
difficult; 

(10)  both  sides  have  to  date  abided  by  im- 
portant numerical  and  other  limits  con- 
tained in  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments, including  dismantling  operational 
miEsile-firing  submarines  and  remaining 
within  the  ceilings  on  multiple-warhead  mis- 
siles launchers  and  other  related  limits;  and 

(11)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
Stales  and  its  allies  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
continue  to  dismantle  older  missiles-firing 
submarines  a.s  new  one  are  deployed,  and  to 
continue  to  remain  al  or  below  a  level  of 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  launchers  of 
MIRV  d  ICBM's  one  thousand  two  hundred 
launchers  of  MIRVd  ICBMs  and  SLBMs. 
and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  launchers  of  MIRVs  ICBMs  and 
SUBM  s,  and  ALCM-equipped  heavy  bomb- 
ers, and  other  related  limits  in  existing  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  agreements. 

(b)  In  view  of  these  findings,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that: 

(1)  The  United  States  should  vigorously 
pursue  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  resolution 
of  concerns  over  compliance  with  existing 
strategic  and  other  arms  control  agreements 
through  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion and,  where  appropriate,  other  confiden- 
tial diplomatic  channels; 

(2)  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
carry  out  its  obligations  and  commitments 
under,  and  otherwise  to  ol)ser\e  the  provi- 
sions of,  existing  strategic  arms  agreements 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  ob- 
serve those  provisions,  or  until  a  new  strate- 
gic arms  agreement  is  concluded:  and 

(3)  the  President  should  carefully  consider 
the  Impact  of  any  changes  to  this  current 
policy  regarding  existing  .strategic  arms 
agreements  on  the  long-term  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  and 
should  consult  with  the  Congress  before 
making  any  changes  in  current  policy. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  3249  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  3248 

(Purpo.se:  Expre.ssing  support  for  the  U.S.  to 
pursue  vigorously  any  outstanding  arms 
control  compliance  concerns  through  ap- 
propriate confidential  channels,  and  at 
the  .same  time  to  continue  to  carry  out  its 
commitments  under,  and  otherwi.se  to  re- 
frain from  undercutting  the  provisions  of 
existing  strategic  offensive  arms  agree- 
ments) 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 

myself    and    Senator    Percy    to    the 

Bumpers  amendment,  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator   from   Georgia   (Mr.   Nunn). 

for    himself    and    Mr,    Percy,    propo.ses    an 

amendment  numbered  3249. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follow.s: 

Strike  out  all  after  line  23  in  the  Bumpers 
amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(7)  the  continuation  of  existing  reslraint.s 
on  strategic  offensive  nuclear  arms  would 
provide  an  atmosphere  more  conducive  to 
achieving  an  agreement  significantly  reduc- 
ing the  levels  of  nuclear  arms: 

■■(8)  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  agreed  to  a 
date  for  resumption  of  the  nuclear  arms 
talks  in  Geneva,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  return  to  the  negotiating 
table; 

"(9)  a  termination  of  existing  restraints  on 
strategic  offensive  nuclear  weapons  could 
make  the  resumption  of  negotiations  more 
difficult: 

•(10)  both  sides  have  to  date  abided  by  im- 
portant numerical  and  other  limits  con- 
tained in  existing  strategic  offensive  arms 
agreements,  including  dismantling  oper- 
ational missile-firing  submarines  and  re- 
maining within  the  ceilings  on  multiple-war- 
head mi.ssilc  launchers  and  other  related 
limits;  and 

"(11)  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
continue  to  dismantle  older  missile-firing 
submarines  a.s  new  ones  are  deployed,  and  to 
continue  to  remain  at  or  below  a  level  of 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  launchers  of 
MIRVs  ICBM's.  one  thousand  two  hundred 
launchers  or  MIRVd  ICBM's  and  SLBMs. 
and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  launches  of  MIRVd  ICBM's  and 
SLBMs.  and  ARCM-equipped  heavy  bomb- 
ers, and  other  related  limits  in  existing  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  agreements. 

(b)  In  view  of  the.se  findings,  it  is  the 
sen.se  of  the  Congre.ss  that: 

(1)  The  United  States  should  vigorously 
pursue  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  re.solution 
of  concerns  over  compliance  with  existing 
strategic  and  other  arms  control  agreements 
through  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion and,  where  appropriate,  other  ronfiden- 
tial  diplomatic  channels; 

(2)  the  United  Slates  should  through  De 
cember  31.  1985.  continue  to  carry  out  its 
commitments  under,  and  otherwise  to  re- 
frain from  undercutting  the  provisions  of. 
existing  strategic  offensive  arms  agreements 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  re- 


frain from  undercutting  tho.se  provisions,  or 
until  a  new  strategic  offensive  arms  agree- 
ment is  concluded:  and 

(3)  the  President  should  carefully  consider 
the  impact  of  any  changes  to  this  current 
policy  regarding  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements  on  the  long-term  security 
interests  of  the  United  Stales  and  its  allies, 
and  should  consult  with  the  Congress 
before  making  any  changes  in  current 
policy.  ' 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  5 
years  ago  yesterday  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  was  signed  by  Secretary  Brezh- 
nev and  President  Carter.  Since  that 
time,  happily  for  our  security  interests 
and  the  Soviet  security  interests,  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  abiding  by  the  terms 
of  that  agreement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May 
we  have  order?  Will  the  staff  please 
retire  and  quit  talking  so  those  Sena- 
tors who  would  like  to  talk  can  do  so? 
Would  the  Senators  who  wish  to  talk 
please  go  to  the  cloakroom? 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  too  difficult.  But  I  was 
wondering  if  we  could  not  get  order 
once  and  for  all  so  that  we  can  debate 
this  amendment.  Everybody  can  be 
heard  that  wants  to  be  heard.  We  will 
get  it  over  with.  We  spend  a  lot  of  time 
during  debate  calling  for  order.  I 
wonder  if  the  Chair  could  not  ask  the 
Senators  who  do  not  want  to  partici- 
pate and  who  do  not  want  to  listen  to 
please  retire  to  the  cloakroom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senate  please  come  to  order? 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Just 
one  moment.  The  Chair  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  Senate  would  come  to 
order,  and  give  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas their  attention. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
1981  I  was  one  of  the  first  Senators  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  applaud  President 
Reagan,  who  during  the  campaign  in 
1980  said  that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  was 
fatally  flawed.  It  was  a  key  position  on 
arms  control  in  that  contest.  I  have 
always  .said  I  would  not  vote  for  some- 
body that  does  not  have  a  good  under- 
standing of  history,  and  that  I  would 
not  vote  for  somebody  that  does  not 
occasionally  change  his  mind.  And  I 
applauded  President  Reagan  when  he 
announced  in  his  first  year  in  office 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  no- 
undercut  policy  which  was  that  as 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  vio- 
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late  the  terms  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  II. 
we  would  not  either.  I  welcomed  it  and 
I  think  the  American  people  did. 

What   this   amendment   does   is   to 
simply  say  we  encourage  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  continue  pur- 
suing any  alleged  violations  by   the 
Soviet   Union   through   proper  chan- 
nels mostly  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission;  No.  2.  not  to  abandon  the 
no-undercut  policy  through  the  end  of 
1985  and  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  specifically  provides 
that  this  amendment  has  a  lifetime 
from  now   until  December  31.    1985: 
and.  finally,  it  says  that  before  the 
President  would  change  the  no-under- 
cut policy— which  would  destroy  the 
only  standing  agreement  that  limits  a 
breakout  in  the  arms  control  process- 
that  he  will  consult  Congress.  This  is 
certainly  not  an  attempt  to  interfere 
with   the   Presidents   duties   and   re- 
sponsibilities as  Commander  in  Chief. 
It  is  simply  to  say  that  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  are  all  we  have.  And  there  are 
limits  in  those  treaties  that  benefits  us 
as  much  as  the  Soviet  Union. 

Indeed,  in  the  past  several  years,  if 
you  look  at  the  limits  on  interconti- 
nenUl  ballistic  missiles  and  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missiles  that 
are  MIRVd.  that  have  more  than  one 
warhead,  the  SALT  II  treaty  limits 
both  them  and  us  to  1.200;  1.200  is  the 
maximum  number  of  MIRVd  missile 
launchers  that  either  the  Soviet  Union 
or  the  United  States  could  have,  but 
within  that  1,200  limit  there  is  an  820 
limit  on  the  number  of  launchers  you 
can  have  on  land-based  missiles. 

On  land-based  missiles,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  sitting  on  818  for  a 
very  long  time.  And  they  are  staying 
within  the  1.200  limit.  In  complying 
with  the  SALT  1  interim  accord,  they 
have  been  systematically  dismantling 
Yankee  class  submarines  as  their  new 
submarines  have  been  launched.  No 
less  an  authority  than  Gen.  John 
Vessey.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  has  remarked  that  of  the  sub- 
marines that  the  Soviet  Union  has  dis- 
mantled, every  one  of  those  Yankee 
class  submarines  is  newer  than  any 
strategic  submarine  in  our  inventory. 
with  the  exception  of  the  Trident. 

This  is  not  guesswork.  They  have 
dismantled  these  submarines.  We  have 
watched  them  dismantle  them.  We 
know  that  it  has  happened.  Ten 
Yankee  class  submarines  with  16 
launchers  each,  or  160  launchers,  that 
the  Soviets  have  dismantled  in  order 
to  stay  in  compliance  with  the  SALT  I 
interim  accord.  . 

Mr  President.  I  promised  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  I  would  be 
brief,  so  let  me  just  say  a  couple  of 
things.  ^  . 

We  can  get  into  an  argument  here 
and  sUy  until  midnight  debating  com 
pliance   and   the   charges   that    were 
made  last  year  by  the  President  about 
Soviet  compliance.  It  is  very  sophisti 
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cated  debate,  and  I  might  also  say  that 
it  is  impossible,  really,  to  debate  that 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  because  you 
immediately  run  into  very  highly  clas- 
sified information  which  you  cannot 
discuss   on   the   floor  of   the   Senate. 
While  I  am  not  suggesting  how  the  op- 
position   to    this    amendment    should 
argue  their  point,  I  am  saying  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  it  to  be  a  very 
enlightening  debate  due  to  the  very 
fact  that  we  are  not  going  to  go  into 
an  executive  session,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  really  to  get  into  those  sub- 
jects. _.    ,  . 
There  is  one  thing  I  can  say.  That  is 
that   whatever    the   Soviet    Union    is 
doing,   whether   they   have   a   phased 
array  radar  system  in  the  central  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  is  in  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  whether  or 
not  their  SS-25  is  really  in  violation  of 
SALT  II,  they  have  not  yet  done  any- 
thing that  keeps  us  from  verifying  the 
terms  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  There 
fore    we   know   that   they   are   living 
within  the  SALT  II  Treaty  so  far  as 
the  limits  are  concerned. 

If  the  President  and  the  Congress  at 
any  given  time  were  to  say,  "AH  bets 
are  off:  we  are  not  going  to  abide  by 
this  treaty  anymore."  bear  in  mind  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  capability  of 
adding  at  least  10  and  maybe  20  war- 
heads to  their  SS-18,  and  they  have 
308  of  them.  They  are  big  missiles. 

David  Jones  told  me  that  that  mis- 
sile could  accommodate  30  warheads. 
And  yet  under  SALT  II  they  arc  con- 
strained to  10  warheads  per  missile. 

So  there  is  not  any  question  that  it 
they  really  want  to,  they  can  add 
somewhere  between  3,000  and  6,000 
warheads  just  on  that  delivery  system 
alone.  They  are  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion right  now  to  break  out  of  the 
terms  of  SALT  II  than  we  are.  I  am 
hoping  they  do  not  want  to,  and  I  am 
hoping  we  do  not  want  to,  and  that  we 
will  hang  onto  the  last  thread  we  have 
in  arms  control. 
I    want    to    make    two    additional 

points.  ,    , 

One,  when  the  President  went  to 
Normandy  and  subsequently  met  with 
some  of  the  NATO  leaders  in  Western 
Europe,  the  single  most  important 
thing  they  talked  about  was  not  eco- 
nomics, or  our  deficits,  or  interest 
rates.  It  was  that  the  NATO  Alliance 
was  pleading  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  get  the  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  started  again. 

I  can  sympathize  with  the  frustra- 
tion the  President  must  have  felt.  It 
was  the  Soviets  who  walked  away  from 
the  INF  talks.  It  was  the  Soviets  who 
walked  away  from  the  START  talks. 
The  President  had  consistently  said. 
Here  we  stand,  ready  to  negotiate. 
Please  come  back  to  the  table." 

So  I  understand  his  frustration 
when  he  is  accused  of  not  wanting  to 
negotiate,   when   he  says   he  does.   I 


think  everybody  in  this  body  was 
pleased  last  week,  as  I  was.  when  the 
President  said,  "I  am  willing  to  talk 
without  a  preconceived  agenda,  a  pre- 
determined agenda." 

People  down  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment said,  "Oh.  this  would  just  be  ter- 
rible." I  understand  that.  I  think  it 
might  be  worse  to  meet  and  come 
away  empty-handed  than  it  would  be 
to  at  least  agree  in  advance  so  that 
when  you  leave  the  meeting  you  have 
three  or  four  things  you  can  say  you 
accomplished.  But  at  least  the  Presi- 
dent is  holding  out  the  olive  branch 
and  saying,  "Let  us  sit  down  and  talk 
about     this,     with     or     without     an 

agenda."  t.~,^ 

But  my  point  is.  No.  1.  our  NATO 
allies  are  very  suspicious  of  just  how 
sincere   we   are  about   arms  talks.   It 
occurs  to  me  that  arms  control,  once 
we  break  out  of  the  terms  of  SALT  II, 
is  going  to  be  virtually  impossible  to 
accomplish.  Under  our  START  propos- 
al which  was  on  the  table  at  Geneva 
when  the  Soviets  walked  out.  there 
was  on  the  table  a  proposal  from  the 
United    States     that     we     limit     the 
number  of  warheads  on  both  sides  to 
5.000.  If  we  decide  to  scrap  the  only 
constraint  there  is  on  both  sides,  and 
both  sides  begin  to  deploy  more  and 
more    warheads,   do   you    think    it   is 
going  to  be  easier  to  get  to  a  5.000 
level  from  a  9.000  to  10,000  level  than 
it  will  be  from  a  15,000  to  20.000  level? 
So,  No.  1,  we  can  at  least  allay  some 
of  NATO's  grave  apprehensions  about 
the  United  States  and  its  intentions: 
and.  No.  2,  we  can  prohibit  this  break- 
out  which    would   add   thousands   of 
warheads  to  a  civilization  which  is  al- 
ready hanging  by  a  thread. 

So  I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to 
follow  the  advice  of  people  like  Averell 
Harriman,  Alexander  Haig.  George 
Shultz,  and  President  Reagan,  and. 
yes.  Brent  Scowcroft. 

Some  in  this  body  met  with  me  and 
General  Scowcroft  less  than  a  week 
ago  on  another  matter.  But  before  we 
broke  that  meeting  up,  I  said,  "Gener- 
al, do  you  favor  continuing  the  no  un- 
dercut policy  in  this  administration, 
and  complying  with  the  terms  of 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  as  long  as  the  So- 
viets do?" 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he 

said,  "Absolutely." 

I  can  go  on  and  on.  There  are  27  co- 
sponsors  on  this  amendment  and  a  lot 
of  them  feel  very  intensely  about  it 
and  want  to  speak. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
principal  cosponsor  on  the  Bumpers- 
Leahy  et  al.  amendment.  I  want  to 
state  before  I  start  my  comments  how 
proud   I   am   to   have   authored   this 


amendment  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers!. 
He  ts  a  leader  in  the  Senate  for  sensi- 
ble arms  control  policies.  It  is  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him. 

I  also  thank  those  who  have  shared 
this  commitment  with  us  in  arms  con- 
trol and  made  this  a  truly  bipartisan 
piece  of  legislation.  I  see  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  and 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]  also  on  the  floor. 

I  welcome  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment by  Senators  Nunn  and  Percy  as 
a  response  to  what  we  understand 
from  informal  conversation  with  ad- 
ministration officials  to  be  their  main 
concerns. 

I  should  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
realize  that  our  willingness  to  accept 
these  changes  reinforces  what  we  said 
when  we  first  introduced  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  105.  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  present  amendment.  Our 
principal  objective  is  to  strengthen  the 
present  interim  restraint  or  "no  under- 
cut" policy  followed  by  the  President 
by  giving  it  the  sanction  and  the  sup- 
port of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  talk  a  lot 
about  this  amendment  this  evening 
and  each  one  of  us  will  express  our 
own  feelings.  Obviously,  we  have  done 
that  back  home,  we  have  done  it  on 
the  Senate  floor,  and  we  do  it  by  offer- 
ing an  amendment.  But  we  caij  sum  up 
this  whole  amendment  and  the  pur- 
pose of  it  very  simply  this  way:  It  is  a 
small  step— but  it  is  a  small  step  to  go 
from  the  terror  of  a  nuclear  arms  race 
toward  the  security  of  nuclear  arms 
control.  That  is  really  the  issue  that 
faces  the  United  States  today.  It  faces 
all  of  us  as  Americans  and.  quite 
frankly,  faces  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  a  very  simple  choice:  We 
can  have  the  terror  of  a  nuclear  arms 
race  that  cannot  be  won  by  either  side. 
We  are  not  going  to  get  a  significant 
jump  on  the  Soviets,  the  Soviets  are 
not  going  to  get  a  significant  jump  on 
us.  Whatever  we  do.  whatever  new 
weapons  we  develop  or  deploy,  they 
can  match;  whatever  new.  weapons 
they  develop  and  deploy,  we  can 
match.  So  neither  side  is  ever  going  to 
get  a  truly  qualitative  or  quantitative 
jump  on  the  other  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  But  as  we  continue  the  race,  our 
security  and  their  security  diminish. 
And  quite  frankly,  in  a  niiclear  age, 
the  security  of  the  whole  world  dimin- 
ishes. So.  as  I  say.  we  substitute  the 
terror  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  for  the 
security  of  nuclear  arms  control.  Be- 
cause there  is  no  security  in  an  arms 
race;  there  is  security,  tenuous  securi- 
ty, in  arms  control. 

We  revised  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate  by  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


As  it  is  revised,  our  amendment  would 
accomplish  the  following  goals: 

First,  it  would  place  the  Senate 
firmly  on  record  in  support  of  a  vigor- 
ous policy  of  pursuing  acceptable  reso- 
lutions in  the  SALT  Standing  Consult- 
ative Commission  and  other  confiden- 
tial channels  of  American  concerns 
over  Soviet  compliance  with  arms 
agreements. 

This  is  important.  Arms  control 
issues  do  not  get  resolved  in  the  blare 
and  glare  of  headlines  but  through  the 
tried  and  true  methods  of  the  SCC. 
The  approach  taken  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  continuing 
arms  control  commitments  while  seek- 
ing solutions  to  our  legislative  con- 
cerns is  the  proper  one.  and  I  support 
President  Reagan  in  that  regard.  I 
warn  that  these  discussions  with  the 
Soviets  should  be  private.  There 
should  be  no  public  debating  of  them 
while  there  is  still  a  chance  to  work 
out  these  problems,  and  I  believe  there 
is. 

Second,  the  amendment  declares 
that  the  United  States  should  contin- 
ue the  policy  of  not  undercutting  ex- 
isting strategic  offensive  arms  agree- 
ments until  December  31,  1985,  or 
until  a  new  strategic  arms  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  is  concluded,  as  long 
as  the  Soviets  continue  to  show  similar 
restraint. 

It  is  of  very  limited  duration.  And. 
like  most  Americans— I  hope  like  most 
Senators— I  would  hope  that  there 
might  be  a  new  arms  control  agree- 
ment by  that  time. 

The  original  amendment  called  for 
the  no  undercut  policy  to  he  continued 
indefinitely,  as  a  bridge  to  carry  us  to 
a  new  nuclear  arms  treaty.  I  personal- 
ly believe  that  is  the  preferable  pos- 
ture for  the  United  States,  and  would 
convey  a  more  positive  signal  to 
Moscow.  However,  we  want  to  gain 
broad  bipartisan  support. 

Speaking  from  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
Mr.  President,  we  want  to  allay  what 
we  understand  to  be  administration 
concerns.  I  want  to  .satisfy  my  disti- 
guished  friends.  Senator  Nunn  and 
Senator  Percy,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard.  So  1  have  no  problem 
with  inserting  the  expiration  date  of 
the  SALT  II  treaty  as  the  termination 
date  of  this  amendment. 

In  fact,  even  with  the  original  word- 
ing, I  fully  expected  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  review  the  no  under- 
cut or  interim  restraint  policy  next 
year,  either  in  context  of  deciding 
what  to  do  about  the  entry  of  the  sev- 
enth Tri.'lent  missile  submarine  on  sea 
trials  sometime  in  the  summer  or  fall 
of  1985,  or  as  part  of  a  general  reas- 
ses.sment  of  U.S.  strategic  policy  in 
light  of  the  arms  negotiations  and 
United  State.s-Soviet  relations  at  that 
time. 

Insertion  of  the  December  31.  1985, 
date  means  that  the  administration 
and     Congress     must     review     policy 


toward  the  SALT  I  and  II  agreements 
before  that  point  and  decide  what  to 
do.  It  is  my  strong  intention  that  the 
date  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  United  States  is  precluded  from 
continuing  the  no  undercut  policy 
beyond  December  31,  1985.  should  the 
President  and  Congress  decide  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  do  so. 

Third,  finally,  this  amendment  em- 
phasizes to  the  President  that  in  any 
reevaluation  he  might  undertake  of 
the  present  interim  restraint  policy, 
he  should  consult  with  the  Congress. 
Altering  the  present  policy,  absent  a 
new  treaty  or  abandonment  of  mutual 
re.straint  by  the  Soviet  Union,  would 
in  effect  mean  the  end  of  all  limita- 
tions on  the  strategic  nuclear  arms 
race. 

In  this  unstable  age,  Mr.  President, 
that  would  probably  be  the  greatest 
step  toward  instability,  certainly  in  my 
lifetime. 

Such  a  decision  vitally  affects  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  American 
people,  and  Congress  should  have  a 
voice.  Neither  the  Senate,  with  its  spe- 
cial constitutional  responsibilities  to 
advise  and  con.sent  to  treaties,  nor  the 
Congress  as  a  whole,  has  spoken  out  in 
favor  of  strategic  arms  control  in  sev- 
eral years.  This  silence  is  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  American  people 
strongly  want  arms  control  to  contin- 
ue. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  thinking  the 
other  night.  I  was  at  home  looking 
over  the  list  of  Senators.  I  am  relative- 
ly new  as  a  Senator.  I  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  at  the  age  of  34.  Now,  well  over 
half  of  the  Senate— in  fact,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate— have  either 
served  the  same  amount  of  lime  I  have 
or  less.  That  same  group  of  Senators, 
myself  included,  has  never  voted  on  an 
arms  control  treaty  in  that  10  years.  I 
think  the  vast  majority  of  people— Re- 
publicans, Democrats,  independents, 
liberals,  conservatives,  whatever- want 
arms  control.  Yet  in  this  country  of 
235  million  Americans,  only  100  people 
can  ever  vote  on  an  arms  control 
treaty— the  100  men  and  women  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  At  least  two-thirds  of  us 
have  never  voted  on  one.  Certainly,  as 
I  said,  there  has  not  been  one  here 
that  I  have  been  able  to  vote  on  in  10 
years'  service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  wrote  the  adminis- 
tration to  seek  its  views  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  105,  the  basis  of 
this  amendment.  The  letter  we  re- 
ceived in  response  was  a  masterpiece 
of  ambiguity. 

As  one  who  sometimes  gets  interest- 
ed in  doing  word  puzzles,  I  commend 
it.  But  after  reaffirming  the  no  under- 
cut    policy,     the    letter    states    that 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  105  in 
its  present  form  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States." 

Following  up  on  that  barely  dis- 
guised   signal,     we     asked     executive 
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branch  officials  what  was  wrong  with 
the  original  language.  The  problem, 
we  heard,  was  the  lack  of  a  termina- 
tion date,  and  the  use  of  terminology 
like  'observe"  and  "abide  by"  rather 
than  the  administrations  phrase  "no 
undercut." 

So  the  changes  proposed  by  Sena- 
tors NuNN  and  Percy  ought  to  elimi- 
nate any  such  problems  the  adminis- 
tration may  have.  Anyone  who  votes 
against  the  Bumpers-Leahy  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  ought  to  know  that 
they  are  going  against  the  approach 
taken  by  the  President  over  the  past  3 
years.  The  President's  spokesmen  have 
stated  that  there  is  no  intention  to 
alter  or  abandon  the  no- undercut 
policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  numerous 
pertinent  quotes  from  the  President 
and  other  top  administration  officials 
affirming  the  no-undercut  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[See  exhibit  1.] 

Mr.  LEAHY.  As  for  future  inten- 
tions, a  letter  Senator  Bumpers  and  I 
sent  earlier  this  year  about  the  impli- 
cations for  the  no-undercut  policy  of 
sending  the  seventh  Trident  to  sea 
trials  stimulated  the  bureaucracy  to 
produce  a  statement  of  position.  The 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Politi- 
co-Military affairs  prepared  guidance 
for  the  press  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Let  me  quote  part  of  it: 

The  Presidents  policy  on  interim  re 
slraint  has  not  changed  We  are  continuing 
to  implement  thi.s  policy  with  respect  to  the 
SALT  Interim  Agreement  and  SALT  II 
agreement,  and  *e  are  proceeding  to  imple- 
ment the  Presidents  strategic  moderniza- 
tion program.  As  the  President  stated  on 
January  23.  The  United  States  is  contmu 
ing  to  carry  out  its  own  obligations  and  com- 
mitments under  relevant  agreements  *  •  * 
When  the  time  comes  for  a  decision  it  will, 
obviously,  be  taken  in  the  context  of  the 
international  situation  and  US.  national  se- 
curity requirements.  Among  other  things, 
our  assessment  of  the  Soviet  commitment  to 
a  corresponding  policy  will  t>e  relevant  to 
our  considerations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  press- guidance  state- 
ments by  the  State  Department  on  the 
no-undercut  policy  and  the  seventh 
Trident  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[See  exhibit  2  1 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  while 
many  Americans,  including  a  number 
of  Members  of  the  Senate,  felt  that 
the  SALT  agreements  did  not  do  much 
to  halt  and  reverse  the  arms  race,  it  is 
painfully  apparent  after  the  last  4 
years  that  those  agreements  were  very 
much  in  the  security  and  foreign 
policy  interests  of  the  United  States. 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ar- 


kansas has  expressed  our  feelings  in 
that  regard  earlier  this  evening. 

That  is  precisely  why  President 
Reagan,  who  is  a  strong  and  avowed 
opponent  of  SALT,  decided  to  adopt 
the  no-undercut  approach.  Let  me 
quote  from  a  recent  excerpt  in  the 
June  25  issue  of  Time  magazine  from  a 
piece  by  the  well-known  national  secu- 
rity reporter.  Strobe  Talbott: 

Soon  after  he  came  into  office.  Reagan 
was  convinced  that  despite  his  campaign 
rhetoric  about  it.s  fatal  flaws,  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty  of  1979  should  remain  m 
formally  in  force,  since  its  rules  restricted 
Soviet  weapons  programs  more  than  Amen 
can  ones.  This  was  the  view  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  were  holdovers  from 
the  Carter  Administration,  and  of  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  Haig  Without  SALT  II 
regulating  the  number  of  multiple  inde- 
pendently largetable  re-entry  vehicles 
(MIRVs)  on  each  side's  ICBMs.  the  Soviets 
would  be  able  to  increase  their  MIRVed 
ICBM  force  much  more  quickly  than  the 
US 

Now.  I  remember  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearing  in  the  summer  of  1979  and 
General  Haig's  criticisms  of  the  SALT 
II  treaty  during  that  lime.  But  when 
General  Haig  became  Secretary  of 
State  Haig.  reality  caught  up  with  the 
rhetoric.  He  was  forced  to  a  hard- 
headed  examination  of  what  was  best 
for  America's  security  interest.  And 
then  Mr.  Haig's  position  was.  You 
can't  beat  something  with  nothing,  " 
he  is  quoted  as  saying  in  one  of  his 
first  meetings  with  the  staff.  And  we 
don't  have  our  own  SALT  policy,  so 
we'd  be  nuts  just  to  throw  out  the  old 
one  " 

Really,  that  is  where  we  are,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  not  the  best  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  a  lot  better  than  noth- 
ing. And  until  we  can  come  along  with 
a  new  SALT  treaty  or  START  treaty, 
or  call  it  whatever  else  you  want,  \ve 
ought  to  make  sure  that  we  at  least 
stick  with  what  we  have.  Without  it. 
we  will  have  an  arms  race  that  gives  us 
no  security  at  all.  unless,  led  to  its  ulti- 
mate, it  brings  the  security  to  the 
grave. 

Many  other  influential  Americans 
also  understand  the  importance  of 
SALT,  and  of  maintaining  the  current 
restraints  on  the  arms  race,  for  U.S. 
security.  Senator  Bumpers  and  I  wrote 
to  a  number  of  former  executive 
branch  officials  and  students  of  strate- 
gic affairs  asking  their  view  on  the 
value  of  proceeding  to  introduce 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  105  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Defense  authori- 
zation. I  am  proud  that  we  received 
strong  support  from  President  Carter. 
President  Nixon,  while  he  did  not  spe- 
cifically endorse  the  resolution,  did 
wish  us  well  in  pursuing  our  goal  and 
applauded  our  intention  to  have  a 
debate  on  arms  control.  President 
Ford  also  declined  to  endorse  the  re.so- 
lution  that  forms  the  basis  of  this 
amendment,  but  reasserted  his  belief 


that  the  policy  he  set  forth  at  Vladi- 
vostok was  correct.  That  policy,  of 
course,  led  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

Other  prominent  Americans  who 
support  this  amendment  include 
former  Secretaries  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance  and  Dean  Rusk;  former  Nation- 
al Security  Adviser  to  the  President. 
McGeorge  Bundy;  former  SALT  nego- 
tiator. Ralph  Earle;  former  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Harold  Brown;  former  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  Lew  Allen; 
Marshall  Shulman.  former  advi.ser  to 
Secretary  Vance  on  Soviet  affairs; 
Averill  Harriman,  that  grand  old  man 
of  United  States-Soviet  relations;  and 
others. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  know  we  have 
others  who  wish  to  speak,  and  I  will 
soon  yield  the  floor  becau.se  the 
amendment  is  put  together  by  Senator 
Bumpers.  Senator  Chafee,  Senator 
Heinz,  myself,  and  20  other  additional 
cosponsors.  many  of  whom  do  wish  to 
speak.  But  let  me  end  on  a  personal 
note,  Mr.  President.  Nothing  so  moti- 
vated me  to  run  for  the  Senate  and 
leave  what  was  a  very  comfortable  life 
in  the  State  of  Vermont  than  the 
question  of  arms  control.  It  has  been, 
it  was  at  the  lime  I  ran,  and  it  is  today 
the  overwhelming  motivation  I  have 
for  being  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

One  questions  very  much  some  of 
the  down  sides  of  be-ng  in  the  Senate: 
The  deprivation  of  family  life,  the 
almost  complete  lack  of  privacy,  the 
long,  80-hour  weeks.  I  believe  you  have 
to  have  a  real  motivation  for  being  in 
this  body.  Each  one  of  us  has  a  differ- 
ent motivation.  For  me  it  is  primarily 
arms  control. 

When  I  first  ran  for  the  Senate  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  33,  somebody  asked 
if  I  didn't  think  I  was  too  young  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  since  I  was 
coming  here  to  replace  a  man  elected 
the  year  I  was  born.  I  said  at  that  time 
I  had  three  young  children  who  would 
live  most  of  their  lives  in  the  next  cen- 
tury—if we  have  a  next  century.  That 
could  be  said,  for  many  of  us  in  this 
body,  either  of  our  children  or  grand- 
children. Once  again  I  say  that  on 
arms  control  matters,  especially  arms 
control  treaties,  we  are  the  only 
people  in  the  country  who  get  to  vote 
on  such  a  treaty— only  100  people  in 
the  country.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
think  of  that  in  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion; that  they  may  be  moving  them- 
selves and  the  country  just  a  step 
nearer  to  finally  having  an  arms  con- 
trol treaty  that  we  vote  on  and  be  able 
to  express  the  desires,  wishes,  hopes, 
and  prayers  of  people  throughout  the 
country  of  all  political  backgrounds. 

So  with  that,  Mr.  President,  I  say 
that  we  will  not  have  any  greater  or 
more  important  issue  come  before  this 
body  this  year.  It  is  only  a  tiny  step, 
but  it  is  a  step  closer  to  the  .security  of 
nuclear  arms  control. 
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Exhibit  1 
Statements  Reaffirming  No-Undercut 

Policy 
As  for  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments, we  will  refrain  from  actions  which 
undercut  them  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
shows  equal  restraint.  "—President  Reagan, 
May  31.  1982,  Speech.  Arlington  Cemetery. 

"But  there's  no  question  that,  while  there 
was  a  kind  of  an  informal  agreement  that, 
since  the  treaty  had  not  been  ratified  but 
was  still  in  existence  there,  having  been 
signed,  that  both  sides  would  agree  in  good 
faith  that  they  would  observe  the  things 
that  they  had  arrived  at  in  that  treaty." — 
President  Reagan,  February  23,  1983. 

The  United  Slates  is  continuing  to  carry 
out  its  own  obligations  and  commitments 
under  relevant  agreements.  "—President 
Reagan,  January  23,  1984. 

•Accordingly,  it  is  consistent  with  our 
stated  policy  that,  while  our  SALT  review  is 
underway,  we  will  take  no  actions  which  will 
undercut  existing  agreements  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  does  likewise.  "-Secretary  of 
Defease  Weinberger,  November  3.  1981. 
FRC  Testimony. 

I  share  the  worries  of  many  throughout 
the  country  expressing  concerns  of  living 
with  nuclear  arms  and  the  lack  of  progress 
in  arms  control.  I  am  pleased  that  the  na- 
tional policy  is  that  we  will  not  do  anything 
inconsistent  with  SALT  11  while  we  move 
toward  further  negotiations  and  reduc- 
tions "-General  David  C.  Jone.  Chairman 
JC&  April  29.  1982.  FRC  Testimony. 

We  intend  to  comply  by  those  provisions 
(Of  SALT),  providing  the  Soviet  Union  does 
likewise.  -Secretary  of  State,  Alexander 
Haig,  May  11,  1982.  FRC  Testimony. 

We  understake  to  live  by  the  provisions 
of  SALT  II  in  a  general  way  and  expect  the 
Soviets  to  do  likewise.  "—Secretary  of  Slate. 
George  Shultz.  March  28,  1984.  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Exhibit  2 
SALT  Interim  Restraint 

Question.  Is  it  true  that  the  U.S.  is  consid- 
ering revoking  its  "no  undercut"  policy  of 
SALT  II? 

Answer.  The  President's  policy  on  interim 
restraint  has  not  changed.  We  are  continu- 
ing to  implement  this  policy  with  respect  to 
the  SALT  Interim  Agreement  and  SALT  II 
agreement,  and  are  proceeding  to  imple- 
ment the  President's  strategic  moderniza- 
tion program. 

As  the  President  stated  on  January  23, 
The  United  Slates  is  continuing  to  carry 
out   its  own  obligations  and  commitments 
under  relevant  agreements."' 

Sea  trials  for  the  seventh  Trident  subma- 
rine are  not  scheduled  to  begin  until  late 
1986,  that  is,  in  fiscal  year  1986.  The  issues 
this  event  raises  regarding  the  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  agreements  will  be  addressed  at  the 
appropriate  lime. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  infer  that  the 
absence  of  a  decision  before  one  is  required 
implies  anything  about  what  course  of 
action  will  eventually  be  taken. 

When  the  time  comes  for  a  decision  it  will, 
obviously,  be  taken  in  the  context  of  the 
international  situation  and  U.S.  national  se- 
curity requirements.  Among  other  things, 
our  assessment  of  the  Soviet  commitment  to 
a  corresponding  policy  will  be  relevant  to 
our  considerations. 

trident  and  salt  limits 

Question.  When  will  continued  Trident 
submarine  construction  put  the  U.S.  above 
the    SALT    II    MIRV   sub-ceiling    of    1200 


launchers?  When  will  the  Trident  program 
cause  us  to  exceed  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  limits?  What  is  the  U.S.  position 
on  continuing  lo  observe  these  limits?  When 
would  they  have  expired  had  SALT  II  been 
ratified? 

Answer.  U.S.  policy  on  interim  restraint 
was  set  by  the  President  in  1982.  when  he 
stated  that.  As  for  existing  strategic  arms 
agreements,  we  will  refrain  from  actions 
which  undercut  them  .so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  shows  equal  restraint.  '  The  U.S.  is 
continuing  lo  carry  out  its  obligations  and 
commitments  under  relevant  agreements, 
including  our  no  undercut  policy  on  existing 
arms  control  agreements.  In  keeping  with 
this  policy,  compensating  dismantlements 
for  new  Trident  launchers  in  excess  of 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  limits  have  been 
completed  or  are  programmed  using  Polaris 
and  Tilan  II  strategic  ballistic  missile 
launchers  that  have  been  deactivated,  and 
we  have  programmed  sufficient  money 
through  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1985  for  con- 
tinued dismantlement  of  these  launchers  in 
accordance  with  SALT  I  procedures. 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  as  written  woula 
have  expired  in  December  1985.  had  it  been 
ratified.  It  is  the  seventh  Trident  that  will 
bring  into  play  the  po.ssible  applicability  of 
both  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  limits.  However, 
sea  trials  for  the  seventh  Trident  submarine 
are  not  scheduled  lo  begin  until  late  1985, 
i.e.,  during  FY  86.  Thus,  no  decision  need  be 
taken  at  this  time  regarding  compensation 
for  the  seventh  Trident.  The  U.S.  will  care- 
fully evaluate  both  the  international  situa- 
tion and  our  own  national  security  require- 
ments in  reaching  such  a  decision. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr,  President,  first  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  my 
friends.  Dale  Bumpers  and  Pat  Leahy, 
for  bringing  to  the  Senate  an  amend- 
ment that  I  think  is  the  most  impor- 
tant one  we  are  going  to  consider 
during  this  lengthy  debate  on  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill. 

I  also  recognize  the  work  of  Senator 
NuNN  and  Senator  Percy  in  perfecting 
this  amendment  through  modifica- 
tions which  I  think,  indeed,  are  signifi- 
cant and  important  improvements  in 
it. 

We  have  been  on  this  bill  for  12 
days.  It  seems  like  about  21.  Before 
the  night  is  over  it  is  going  to  seem 
longer  still.  But  in  the  course  of  these 
12  days  so  far  we  have  considered  a  va- 
riety of  very  important  amendments. 
We  have  had  votes  on  the  MX,  we 
have  had  votes  on  seal-launched  cruise 
missiles,  we  have  had  votes  on  the  size 
of  the  authorization— a  lot  of  impor- 
tant votes.  Why  do  I  say  this  amend- 
ment is  the  most  important  one  we  are 
going  to  consider  out  of  all  those  other 
meritorious  amendments? 

After  all.  was  there  not  a  big  fight 
decided  by  one  vote  on  the  MX,  as  to 
whether  we  were  going  to  have  zero  or 
21  or  some  number  in  between?  Was 
that  not  a  big,  crucial  vote? 

I  submit  that,  in  comparison  to  all 
those  other  amendments,  important  as 


they  may  be  to  us  and  others,  this  is 
the  one  that  strikes  at  the  real  heart 
of  the  arms  race;  because  if  this 
amendment  is  defeated,  it  means  that 
the  United  States  wants  to  start  an 
arms  race.  I  suggest  that  it  would  be 
an  arms  race  that  we  would  take  a 
very  serious  risk  in  starting,  because 
the  evidence  I  have  suggests  that,  at 
least  for  the  next  8  to  10  years,  it  is  an 
arms  race  we  would  not  win.  I  do  not 
happen  to  think  there  can  be  a  winner 
in  an  arms  race. 

I  think  that  those  who  suppport  this 
amendment  recognize— together  with 
Senator  Bumpers.  Senator  Leahy,  Sen- 
ator Chafee,  and  the  other  cospon- 
sors—that  if  we  want  to  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  not  kicking  off  a  new 
arms  race,  voting  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant step  we  can  take. 

What  does  this  amendment  say  that 
is  so  important?  First,  that  Congress 
should  go  on  record  to  proclaim  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  carry  out  its  obligations 
and  commitments  under  existing  stra- 
tegic arms  agreements  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  does  the  same. 

Then  we  take  the  prudent  step  of 
saying  that  the  President  should  care- 
fully consider  the  impact  of  any 
changes  that  might  undercut  this  cur- 
rent policy  and  consult  with  the  Con- 
gress, before  making  any  changes  in 
current  policy. 

In  practical  terms,  why  is  that  so  im- 
portant? It  sounds  so  modest.  It 
sounds  like  common  sense.  It  sounds 
simple.  Well,  as  my  friend  from  Arkan- 
sas pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of 
this  debate,  there  is  a  day  of  reckoning 
coming  soon,  a  day  of  decision,  when 
the  seventh  Trident  submarine  the 
U.S.S.  Alaska  begins  its  sea  trials. 
That  event  will  cause  the  United 
States  lo  face  the  possibility  of  ex- 
ceeding the  SALT  II  limits,  1.200  for 
multiple  warhead  missiles— ICBM's 
and  SLBMs— unless  we  do  something 
about  it— dismantle  either  14  Minute- 
man  Ill's  or  1  Poseidon  submarine, 
carrying  16  missiles. 

Dating  from  March  29  of  this  year, 
our  administration's  response  to  what 
we  are  going  to  do  at  that  point  has 
become  very  ambiguous,  very  clouded. 
I  will  not  bother  to  read  into  the 
Record  the  quotations  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  30,  or  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  the  same  date, 
quoting  State  Department  spokesmen 
and  George  Shultz  when  he  testified 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  They  will  be  in  the  re- 
marks of  someone  else. 

The  point  is  that  when  the  adminis- 
tration was  asked  on  the  record, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do?",  they 
said,  "Well,  we're  going  to  wait  and  see 
what  the  circumstances  are,  and  it  is 
likely  we  will  do  something  not  to 
exceed   the   ceiling,   but   we   are   not 
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making  any  promises.  We  will  evaluate 
the  international  situation  and  our 
own  national  security  requirements." 

Mr.  President,  why  is  it  in  our  inter- 
est not  to  undercut  SALT  II?  It  is  in 
our  interest  because  if  we  undercut  it 
and  a  new  arms  race  starts  breaking 
out,  what  is  going  to  happen  is  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  Joneses.  The  Joneses  in  this 
case  happen  to  be  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  they  are  in  a  far  better  position 
than  we  to  engage  in  the  building  of 
large  multiple  warhead  ICBM's  with  a 
first  strike  capability. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
these  statistics. 

If  the  United  States  chooses  to 
ignore  the  1.200  limit,  we  would  add 
relatively  little  to  our  strategic  force 
capabilities.  The  seventh  Trident  sub- 
marine would  put  us  only  14  missiles 
over  the  1.200  limit.  Additional  Tri- 
dent submarines  are  being  built  at  a 
rate  of  less  than  one  per  year,  so  from 
Trident  production  alone  we  would  be 
less  than  100  over  the  limit  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1980s. 

What  about  bombers?  At  present  the 
United  SUtes  has  deployed  74  ALCM- 
equipped  B-52s.  The  program  of 
equipping  B-52s  with  ALCMs  will  not 
begin  to  reach  the  1.320  ceiling- 1.200 
MIRVd  missile  launchers  plus  120 
ALCM-carrying  heavy  bombers— until 
mid  to  late  1986.  The  United  States 
will  not  complete  the  planned  195 
AIXTM-equipped  heavy  bomber  pro- 
gram until  about  1990. 

Under  current  plans,  the  U.S.  de 
ployment  of  MX  will  not  affect  our 
levels  of  deployed  MIRVd  ICBM's. 
MX  will  be  deployed  in  existing  Min 
uteman  III  silos,  which  is  permitted. 
We  could  deploy  additional  Minute- 
man  III  missiles,  each  with  three  war 
heads,  in  silos  currently  containing 
single-warhead  Minuteman  II  missiles, 
but  we  would  gain  a  net  of  only  two 
warheads  per  additional  missile.  De- 
ployment of  the  remaining  spare  Min- 
uteman Ill's  would  deprive  the  United 
States  of  missiles  for  essential  oper- 
ational testing  purposes.  With  only 
about  120  Minuteman  Ill's  currently 
in  storage  and  100  freed  up  by  the  de- 
ployment of  MX.  and  keeping  at  least 
70  for  testing,  we  would  be  able  to  add 
at  most  only  150  Minuteman  Ill's,  or 
300  warheads— 450  less  than  150  dis- 
mantled Minuteman  Us— by  the  full 
operational  capability  of  MX  in  1990. 

The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  saw  us  ignoring  the  1.200  limit  on 
numbers  of  MIRV'd  missiles,  could 
really  play  the  arms  race  to  the  hilt; 
because  they  are  right  next  to  the  820 
limit  on  MIRVd  ICBM's— they  have 
818— and  they  could  far  exceed  that 
limit  in  a  no-holds-barred  arms  race  in 
several  ways. 

They  could  do  it  first  by  deploying 
SS-24  missiles.  SS-24's  will  fit  in  silos 
that  now  take  SS-lls  and  SS-13's. 
The  difference,  of  course,  is  that  SS- 
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lis  and  SS-13's  have  one  warhead. 
The  SS-X-24  has  10  warheads.  If  you 
want  to  work  out  the  math  on  that,  it 
means  that  the  SovieU  can  deploy 
5.000  accurate  warheads  very  quickly— 
5.200.  in  fact. 

The  second  thing  they  can  do.  which 
we  certainly  cannot  do.  is  that  they 
can  add  warheads  to  the  SS-18.  The 
SS-18  is  the  large,  heavy  missile  we  all 
worry  about,  which  we  would  like  to 
get  reduced  under  START.  It  current- 
ly carries  10  large  warheads,  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  could 
easily  carry  20  and  maybe  30  or  more. 

And  so  if  you  assume  they  could  put 
30  warheads.  20  more  than  they  now 
have,  they  could  put  another  6.000 
warheads  on  those  S-^18's. 

Third.  If  you  want  to  get  into  a  race 
building  silos,  the  Soviets  can  build 
silos,  and  If  .vou  assume  the  Soviets 
can  build  silos  at  about  the  rate  they 
did  In  the  1960's  you  are  talking  about 
them  building  300  silos  a  year. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  President.  Is 
that  the  Soviets  could  have  the  capa- 
bility to  deploy  over  11.000  warheads 
with  a  prompt,  hard  target  kill  capa- 
bility, simply  by  taking  advantage  of 
their  current  capabilities,  whereby  the 
United  Slates  could  add  no  more  than 
1,500  warheads  to  its  landbased  missile 
force  given  current  plans  and  capabili- 
ties. That  Is  why  undercutting  observ- 
ance of  SALT  II  Is  simply  not  In  our 
best  Interest  as  long  as  the  Soviets 
continue  to  observe  It  as  well. 

There  Is  a  second  reason  why  I  think 
we  need  to  continue  to  observe  SALT 
II  and  that  has  to  do  with  how  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  build  an  arms 
control  strategy  for  the  future. 

It  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  under  the  ob- 
servance of  SALT  II.  we  promote  the 
policy  of  sacrifice  whenever  there  Is 
modernization.  That  Is  why  when  the 
seventh  Trident  submarine  comes  out 
we  have  to  give  up  something.  That  is 
sacrifice.  The  Soviets  also  have  to  sac- 
rifice when  they  deploy,  and  Indeed 
Moscow  has  retired  209  ICBM's  and 
since  1978  has  dismantled  160  missiles 
on  10  misslle-flring  submarines.  Those 
submarines  were  newer  than  all  but 
four  of  our  optional  missile-firing  sub- 
marines. 

There  are  many  Senators,  including 
myself,  who  sponsored  an  even  more 
wide  ranging  notion  of  sacrifice  called 
the  mutual  guaranteed  build  down, 
and  if  that  concept  is  to  be  kept  alive 
and  hopefully  used  as  the  basis  for  a 
successful  negotiation  at  START,  the 
last  thing  we  want  to  do  Is  tear  up 
SALT  II  and  the  modest  sacrifices 
that  It  requires. 

The  remaining  and  third  reason  why 
this  amendment  Is  a  good  Idea,  Mr. 
President,  relates  to  the  following 
question  that  I  would  hope  someone 
might  be  tempted  to  ask.  If  SALT  II 
was  a  bad  Idea  In  1979.  why  Is  It  a  good 
Idea  today?  After  all.  was  It  not 
Ronald  Reagan  who  said  back  in  1979. 


maybe  even  In  1978,  that  SALT  II  is 
dead  and  by  contrast  is  it  not  Ronald 
Reagan  who  says  today  long  live  SALT 
II? 

The  reason  many  of  us  were  very  re- 
luctant Indeed,  and  this  is  before  Af- 
ghanistan, to  sign  on  to  SALT  II  is 
that  many  of  us  felt  that  the  simple 
ratification  of  SALT  II  by  the  Senate 
would  cause  both  Congress,  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  the  American  people, 
to  decide  that  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment had  been  reached,  and  that 
there  was  no  need  for  us  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  rebuilding  our 
strategic  deterrent  capability. 

Back  in  1979  I  stated  here  on  this 
floor  that  In  the  final  analysis  the 
SALT  debate  is  going  to  be  about 
credibility,  the  credibility  of  our  deter- 
rent, the  credibility  of  any  commit- 
ments that  the  administration— that  is 
the  Carter  administration— made  on 
defense  policy,  and  the  credibility  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

The  SALT  II  treaty  itself  never  In- 
hibited a  commitment  to  a  strong  na- 
tional defense.  It  was  our  lack  of  will, 
our  own  lack  of  commitment,  our  fail- 
ure as  an  institution,  to  pay  attention 
to  the  defense  needs  of  this  Nation 
which  caused  our  strategic  and  con- 
ventional capabilities  to  erode  In  the 
1970s. 

We  have  a  different  situation  today. 
We  have  an  administration  which.  In 
concert  with  Congress,  has  renewed  Its 
commitment  to  our  national  defense 
and  to  the  modernization  of  our  stra- 
tegic and  conventional  forces.  The 
point  Is  that  today  no  one  questions 
the  win  of  this  country,  no  one  ques- 
tions our  commitment  to  moderniza- 
tion, no  one  questions  our  genuine 
strength.  We  are  a  secure,  confident 
superpower  with  tremendous  strategic 
capability,  and  because  we  are  in  such 
a  position  of  strength,  we  can  afford 
to  do  something  that  Is  In  our  own 
best  Interest:  namely,  to  continue  to 
observe  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  control  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  other 
thought  I  would  leave  to  my  col- 
leagues who  might  be  In  doubt  about 
this  amendment  Is  simply  to  ask  them 
the  question  that  if  they  do  not  want 
us  to  continue  to  observe  SALT  II  as 
long  as  the  Soviets  continue  to  do  so. 
what  is  the  alternative? 

I  quite  honestly  do  not  know  what 
someone  Is  going  to  answer  to  that  be- 
cause the  only  other  answer  is  an  arms 
race,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  is 
in  our  interest.  It  is  not  what  we  need. 
It  is  not  what  the  American  people 
want.  It  is  not  what  Is  safe  for  the 
world. 

I  am  not  sure  that  any  critics  of  this 
amendment  have  an  alternative.  If 
they  have  one  that  makes  somesense  I 
would  surely  like  to  hear  It.  Frankly,  I 
challenge  anyone  to  advance  an  alter- 
native to  the  commonsense  policy  set 
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forth  In  this  amendment:  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  avert  a  new  destabiliz- 
ing arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  by 
Senator  Bumpers,  myself,  and  others 
represents  a  reaffirmation  of  what  we 
know  to  now  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  existing 
offensive  strategic  arms  agreements, 
and  what  we  believe  should  remain 
our  policy  through  this  year  and  next. 
Simply  stated,  our  amendment  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  continue  to 
carry  out  its  obligation  and  commit- 
ments under  existing  strategic  arms 
agreements,  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  does  the  same. 

Now  I  want  to  make  clear  that  by 
this  amendment  we  neither  promote 
any  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States  nor  condone  Soviet  violations  of 
existing  strategic  arms  agreements. 
This  resolution  does  not  attempt  to  be 
selective  in  terms  of  the  provisions  to 
be  observed;  it  does  not  give  the  Sovi- 
ets license  to  choose  to  observe  some 
provisions  and  ignore  others.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  negotiated 
strategic  arms  agreements,  we  cannot 
allow  partial,  self-serving  compliance 
by  the  Soviets  to  undermine  the  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation. 

Our  amendment  emphasizes  that 
the  United  States  should  vigorously 
pursue  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  reso- 
lution of  concerns  over  compliance 
with  existing  strategic  and  other  arms 
agreements  with  the  Soviets  through 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
[3CC1  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  make 
clear  and  emphasize  that  our  amend- 
ment contemplates  no  openended  com- 
mitment to  existing  strategic  arms 
agreements  which  would  jeopardize 
the  security  of  this  Nation.  Rather,  we 
expect  that  the  President  will,  and 
properly  should,  reevaluate  the  policy 
of  interim  restraint,  the  stated  policy 
of  this  Nation,  as  the  unratified  SALT 
II  Treaty  approaches  its  1985  expira- 
tion date. 

But  this  amendment  is  equally  em- 
phatic on  the  point  that  the  President 
should  carefully  consider  the  impact 
of  any  changes  to  his  current  policy, 
regarding  existing  strategic  arms 
agreements,  upon  the  long-term  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies,  and  that  he  should  consult 
with  the  Congress  before  making  any 
changes  in  current  policy. 

Now  why  is  this  important  in  practi- 
cal terms? 

The  1985  deployment  of  the  seventh 
Trident  submarine.  U.S.S.  Alaska,  will 
cause  the  United  States  to  face  the 
possibility  of  exceeding  the  SALT  II 
ceiling,  of  1.200,  for  multiple  warhead 
missiles.  When  questioned  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  United  States 
would  dismantle  either  14  Minuteman 
III  ICBM's  or  one  16  missile  Poseidon 
submarine  in  order  to  stay  within  the 


SALT  II  ceilings,  the  administration 
has  provided  ambiguous  answers.  I  be- 
lieve this  ambiguity  is  as  unfortunate 
as  it  Is  unnecessary.  Let's  be  candid; 
what  remains  of  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions   is    at    best    severely    strained. 
Opening   the   door  to   the   possibility 
that   the   United  States   may   be  the 
first  to  undercut  the  existing  mutually 
observed  restraint  of  the  SALT  II  limi- 
tations cannot  help  to  ease  tensions  or 
create  the  proper  climate  for  recon- 
vening the  now-stalled  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talks  [START]  or  the  In- 
termediate Nuclear  Force  Talks  [INF]. 
Mr.    President,    I    suspect    there    is 
enough  blame  to  go  around  for  every- 
one that  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union   and    the   United   States   have 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  there 
Is    very    little    dialog.    Certainly    the 
Soviet  Union  has  much  to  answer  for. 
The   Soviets,    having    first   tried,    un- 
successfully, to  undermine  the  polit- 
ical cohesion  of  the  NATO  alliance  to 
implement    its    program    of    nuclear 
modernization,  has  picked  up  Its  mar- 
bles  and   abandoned   the   negotiating 
table,  both  at  the  START  and  at  the 
INF  talks.  We  should  and  we  do  con- 
demn such  irresponsible  behavior.  And 
whatever  the  ultimate  cause  or  causes. 
It  Is  a  fact  that  there  Is  today  little 
effort  and  no  cooperation  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  in 
seeking  the  management  and  resolu- 
tion of  conflicts  throughout  the  world, 
conflicts   which   have   the   dangerous 
potential   for  super-power  confronta- 
tion. 

To  make  matters  worse— and  more 
threatening  for  any  meaningful  arms 
control— both  superpowers  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  developing  new  weap- 
ons technologies  which  threaten  to 
undermine  the  arms  control  rules  of 
the  road  which  have  guided  us  for 
over  a  decade. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  draws 
little  comfort  from  the  new  strategic 
vision  enunciated  by  the  administra- 
tion which  centers  on  the  aggressive 
pursuit  of  ballistic  missile  defense 
technologies,  antlsatellite  weapons, 
and  candid  talk  about  revisions  to  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  risk  Is  enormous 
that  such  actions  can  only  lead  to  a 
new  destabilizing  arms  race  with  un- 
foreseeable and  possibly  catastrophic 
consequences. 

I  suggest  Instead.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  Is  a  time  for  prudence  and  re- 
straint. And  In  the  absence  of  progress 
toward  the  conclusion  of  the  new  of- 
fensive strategic  arms  agreement.  It  Is 
in  our  national  interest  to  continue  to 
abide  by  the  ceilings  established  by 
the  SALT  II  Treaty.  Those  ceilings— 
820  on  launchers  of  MIRV'd  ICBM  s. 
1  200  on  launchers  of  MIRV'd  missiles 
[ICBM's  and  SLBM's]  and  1.320  on 
launchers  of  MIRVd  missiles  plus 
heavy  bombers  equipped  to  carry 
cruise  missiles  have  been  observed  by 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 


States— these  ceilings  force  both  na- 
tions to  continue  to  retire  systems  in 
their  existing  arsenals  as  new  systems 
come  on  line.  For  example,  to  comply 
with  the  SALT  I  Treaty.  Moscow  re- 
tired 209  ICBM's  In  the  1970's  and 
since  1978  has  dismantled  160  missiles 
on  10  misslle-flring  submarines.  Those 
submarines  were  newer  than  all  but 
four  of  our  optional  missile  firing  sub- 
marines. 

And  it  Is  Important  to  note  that  the 
Soviets  have  done  this  dismantling 
under  the  SALT  I  Interim  accord  on 
offensive  arms— a  treaty  which  techni- 
cally expired  over  7  years  ago. 

Many  Senators  who  have  cospon- 
sored  the  mutual  guaranteed  build- 
down,  including  myself,  understand 
that  though  weapons  modernization 
programs  are  Important,  they  must  be 
tied  to  real  arms  reductions.  It  is  this 
very  concept  of  sacrifice,  the  retiring 
of  older  warheads  as  newer  ones  come 
on  line,  which  must  continue  to  be 
built  into  any  new  strategic  arms 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  we  seek  to  transform  the  strate- 
gic force  structures  of  both  superpow- 
ers away  from  a  reliance  on  first  strike 
weapons.  In  particular  large  MIRVd 
warheads  on  land-based  missiles,  it  will 
be  essential  that  the  concept  of  sacri- 
fice created  by  SALT  I  and  SALT  II 
remain  alive. 

As  deficient  as  the  SALT  process  has 
been  In  curbing  the  proliferation  of 
strategic  warheads,  nonetheless  It  re- 
mains   In    our    national    interest    to 
ensure  that  the  ceilings  established  by 
the  treaty  are  not  undercut  by  unilat- 
eral action  because  the  alternative  of 
an  uncontrolled  strategic  arms  race  Is 
a  nonwlnner  for  both  sides.  Let  me 
take  a  minute  to  explain  that.  A  look 
at  the  composition  of  the  Soviet  force 
structure  and  the  traditional  modern- 
ization plans  which  emphasize  large 
ICBM's.  makes  it  clear  that  a  break- 
down in  the  SALT  II  regime  would  im- 
mediately allow  the  Soviets  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  superior  throw-weight 
by   loading  more  warheads  on  their 
large  SS  18's  and  19's.  thereby  enhanc- 
ing an  already  sizable  first  strike  capa- 
bility on  their  land-based  missiles.  It  is 
almost  unavoidable  that  undercutting 
the  SALT  II  limits  will  result  in  a  new 
arms  race  to  deploy  more  vulnerable 
land-based  assets,  a  race  In  which  both 
superpowers  succumb  to  pressures  to 
protect    those    admittedly    vulnerable 
assets   with    ballistic   missile   defense 
schemes  which  will  certainly  lead  to 
the   abrogation   of   the   ABM   treaty. 
The    consequences    of    such    actions 
would  clearly  undermine  the  vision  of 
stability  we  are  all  trying  to  promote. 
Finally.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
the  Senate  began  Its  process  of  advise 
and  consent  with  regard  to  the  SALT 
II  Treaty,  many  Senators,  including 
myself,  believed  that  the  treaty  could 
not    be    considered    In    Isolation    but 
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rather  should  be  analyzed  in  the  con- 
texted  of  this  Nation  s  overall  defense 
capabilities. 

In  July  of  1979.  I  stated  on  the 
Senate  floor: 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  SALT  debate  is 
goinB  to  be  about  credibility  The  credibility 
of  our  deterrent;  the  credibility  of  any  com 
mitmentfi  the  administration  makes  on  de 
fense  policy:  and  the  credibility  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

The  fMt  remains  that  the  SALT 
process  itself  never  inhibited  a  com- 
mitment to  a  strong  national  defense. 
Rather,  it  was  our  own  lack  of  will— 
our  failure  to  pay  attention  to  the  de- 
fense needs  of  this  Nation,  which 
caused  our  strategic  and  conventional 
capabilities  to  erode. 

This  administration,  in  concert  with 
the  Congress,  has  renewed  its  commit- 
ment to  our  national  defense  and  to 
the  modernization  of  our  strategic  and 
conventional  forces.  From  fiscal  year 
1980  through  fiscal  year  1984,  budget 
authority  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  increased  by  about  $116  bil- 
lion, or  40  percent  over  4  years.  And 
for  the  period  fiscal  years  1981-84,  the 
portion  of  the  defense  budget  allocat- 
ed to  strategic  forces  has  experienced 
annual  real  growth  of  27  percent  com- 
pared to  8.5  percent  for  general  pur- 
pose forces  and  9  percent  for  defense 
budget  as  a  whole.  This  has  permitted 
us  to  proceed  along  the  path  to  deploy 
100  MX  missiles,  a  new  single-warhead 
ICBM.  100  B-IB  bombers,  and  132 
Stealth  bombers,  and  to  continue  the 
procurement  of  1  Trident  submarine  a 
year  to  a  total  of  20  by  1996,  of  which 
most  will  possess  the  new  D-5  missile. 

Some  will  question  our  strategic  pri- 
orities or  claim  that  we  have  overem- 
phasized strategic  modernization  at 
the  expense  of  conventional  forces  and 
readiness.  These  may  be  valid  criti- 
cisms. However,  the  real  issue  here  is 
the  fact  that  whatever  we  or  the  Sovi- 
ets thought  of  U.S.  will  and  prepared- 
ness in  the  Carter  years,  today  we  are 
a  secure,  confident  superpower,  with 
tremendoiis  strategic  capability. 

Yes;  we  must  be  concerned  about 
Soviet  compliance  with  existing  strate- 
gic arms  agreements.  And  we  must 
continue  to  pursue  any  violations  vig- 
orously in  the  context  of  the  SCC.  But 
let  us  not  forget  the  fact  that  this 
Nation  remains  well  equipped  to  cope 
with  any  Soviet  actions  of  noncompli- 
ance which  may  jeopardize  our  nation- 
al security. 

To  those  who  would  advocate  a 
policy  of  undercutting  the  SALT  II 
ceilings  because  they  believe  they  do 
not  serve  the  national  security  inter- 
esU  of  this  Nation,  I  would  ask  only 
two  questions:  First,  what  is  it  that 
you  would  like  to  do  in  the  area  of 
strategic  modernization  that  this 
Nation  is  not  now  engaged  in?  Second, 
once  having  cast  aside  the  rules  of  the 
road  which  have  guided  us  for  over  a 


decade,  would  we  be  belter  or  worse 
off  and  why? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we  rec- 
ognized our  strengths  as  a  nation.  And 
because  of  the  concerted,  successful 
effort  we  have  made  to  address  our 
weakness,  we  are  now.  today,  in  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  to  resolve  our  differ- 
ences with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table,  while  we  continue  to 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  existing 
strategic  arms  agreements.  I  challenge 
any  one  to  advance  an  alternative  to 
this  commonsense  policy  to  preserve 
peace  and  avert  a  new  and  destabiliz- 
ing arms  race. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  my  colleagues, 
Senators  Bumpers.  Leahy,  and  Heinz 
in  offering  this  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  puts 
the  Senate  on  record  in  support  of  the 
policy  which  this  administration  has 
been  following  for  the  past  3  years, 
namely,  not  to  take  any  actions  which 
would  undercut  existing  arms  control 
agreements  so  long  as  the  Soviets 
show  equal  restraint. 

This  policy  has  served  the  United 
States  well.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
SALT  II  agreement  was  not  ratified  by 
the  United  States,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  ob- 
served its  terms  regarding  limitations 
on  strategic  offensive  weapons.  Thus, 
the  restraint  on  offensive  nuclear 
forces  which  the  SALT  II  Treaty  envi- 
sioned has  been  accomplished.  I  be- 
lieve, as  do  the  others  in  support  of 
this  resolution,  that  continued  observ 
ance  of  these  features  of  the  treaty  re- 
mains in  our  national  interest  and 
that  the  Senate  should  go  on  record  in 
support  of  this  policy. 

The  principal  reason  for  supporting 
this  amendment  is  that  the  continued 
•  interim  restraint"  policy  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  That  is  what  this  is  all 
about.  We  are  doing  something  that  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.  This  policy  serves  to  help  con- 
strain Soviet  force  developments. 

The  second  reason,  Mr.  President, 
for  support  of  this  amendment  is  that 
it  provides  some  predictability  and 
some  stability  in  the  strategic  balance, 
a  stability  which  serves  as  a  useful 
background  for  talks  on  the  next 
agreement. 

We  all  know  that  the  START  talks 
are  currently  suspended  and  that  the 
Soviets  currently  show  no  signs  of  re- 
turning to  these  talks  soon,  but  at 
some  point  those  talks  must  be  re- 
sumed and  when  they  are  the  chances 
of  successfully  concluding  a  new  agree- 
ment will  be  improved  if  both  sides 
have  continued  to  adhere  to  the  limits 
of  the  existing  SALT  I  and  SALT  II 
agreements. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  observe 
these  limits  forever  or  that  this  resolu- 
tion seeks  to  make  this  a  permanent 
feature  of  U.S.  policy.  As  a  matter  of 


fact,  the  amendment  as  presented  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  specifically  provides  that  this 
resolution  extends  through  the  period 
of  1985. 

That,  of  course,  is  when  the  SALT  II 
accord  would  have  expired,  and  devel- 
opments in  our  own  force  moderniza- 
tion plans  will  cause  us  to  reexamine 
the  policy  at  some  point. 

What  this  resolution  .seeks  to  do  is 
draw  attention  to  this  matter,  to  place 
the  Senate  on  record  in  support  of 
continued  restraint,  and  to  indicate 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
should  review  this  matter  before  the 
policy  is  changed.  We  should  not  make 
the  decision  to  deviate  from  our  exist- 
ing policy  without  the  most  careful 
thought  and  thorough  .study. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  there 
are  qualms  in  this  Chamber,  there  is 
concern,  and  I  suspect  that  the  subse- 
quent speakers  are  going  to  address 
that  concern,  that  the  Soviets  have 
not  adhered  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
arms  control  treaties  which  they  have 
signed. 

This  amendment  acknowledges  that 
fact.  It  acknowledges  those  concerns. 
It  recognizes  the  seriousness  of  them. 
It  calls  for  the  full  exploration  and 
discussion  of  these  concerns  with  the 
Soviets  and.  through  the  proper  diplo- 
matic channels,  to  resolve  those  con- 
cerns. 

It  .seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  things  we  can  do  when  we  sus- 
pect the  Soviets  of  having  violated  the 
SALT  II  agreement.  We  could  say  that 
frees  us  from  all  constraints,  all  shack- 
les are  off  and  on  we  go  into  a  full- 
blown arms  race.  Or.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  alternative.  The  alternative 
is  to  proceed  through  the  proper  exist- 
ing channels,  the  principal  one  of 
course  being  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission,  and  to  go  into  that 
Commission  with  hard  negotiations 
and  try  to  resolve  the  differences.  I 
suspect  we  will  find,  after  careful 
study,  that  the  differences  are  not  as 
great  as  some  syspect  they  are. 

Everyone  who  is  going  to  address 
this  matter  this  evening  does  so  with 
the  spirit  of  trying  to  arrive  at  some 
.sort  of  an  arms  accord  and  a  limitation 
to  the  expansion  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

I  believe  that  the  recommendations 
that  we  have  in  this  amendment  are 
the  best  method  of  achieving  our  ob- 
jectives. With  this  amendment  the 
U.S.  Senate  -says  we  are  going  to 
adhere  to  the  SALT  II  agreement 
through  1985  and  if  there  are  differ- 
ences and  suspected  deviations  then 
we  will  address  those  in  the  proper 
manner,  namely  through  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  or  other  dip- 
lomatic channels  as  might  exist. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  pro- 
posals for  arms  control  being  discussed 
on    the    floor    of    this    Senate    and 
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throughout  the  United  States.  Many 
of  them  have  been  addressed  in  resolu- 
tions. There  have  been  builddowns. 
there  have  been  freezes,  there  have 
been  START  proposals.  I  think  most 
Senators  here  have  supported  one  or 
another  of  these  approaches.  Many  of 
them  have  great  merit  and  others  per- 
haps do  not  form  a  workable  basis  for 
an  arms  control  regime.  But.  Mr. 
President,  regardless  of  the  alterna- 
tives, right  now  they  are  all  hypotheti- 
cal. 

Builddown,  yes,  people  can  talk 
about  it  and  it  is  fine:  freeze,  yes.  that 
is  fine.  And  START  II.  yes,  that  is  fine 
also.  But  they  are  all  hypothetical. 
The  existing  limits  which  we  are  now 
observing  and  which  the  Soviets  are 
observing  are  not  hypothetical.  They 
are  there.  The  Soviets  have  agreed  to 
them.  The  United  States  agreed  to 
them  and  then  brought  it  back  for 
ratification  where,  due  to  a  whole 
series  of  circumstances,  they  were  not 
brought  forth  for  ratification.  If  I  had 
my  way.  we  would  have  ratified  the 
SALT  II  agreement,  but  that  was  not 
the  view  of  the  then  existing  adminis- 
tration, nor  has  this  administration 
sought  to  come  forward  seeking  ratifi- 
cation from  the  Senate. 

But  the  limits  are  there  and  they  are 
real  and  they  are  actual  examples  of 
restraint  on  offensive  nuclear  arms.  So 
let  us  not  talk  about  something  else 
when  we  have  got  this  right  before  us. 
They  should  be  preserved,  these  limi- 
tations of  SALT  II.  as  long  as  they 
serve  our  national  interests.  That  is 
what  arms  control  agreements  are  all 
about.  That  is  why  we  get  into  them, 
because  they  are  in  our  best  interests, 
and  continuing  to  observe  SALT  II  is 
in  our  best  interest. 

For  those  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  and  the  others 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  some  comments  and  I  will 
only  take  a  moment.  I  would  like  to 
give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment that  is  pending,  which  is  my 
amendment  to  the  Bumpers-Leahy 
amendment. 

The  amendment  adds  the  word  "of- 
fensive" to  strategic  arms"  in  several 
different  places  in  the  amendment  to 
make  it  clear  that  this  is  npt  an  effort 
to  tackle  the  so-called  strategic  defen- 
sive initiative.  We  have  debated  that 
already,  and  will  debate  it  again.  We 
are  simply  making  clear  we  are  talking 
about  the  strategic  offensive  weapon 
agreements  and  not  getting  into  the 
defensive  area. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  I 
think  have  made  some  valid  and  very 
important  points,  as  have  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 


There  have  been  certain  values  to 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  One  value,  one 
important  item,  is  thai  the  Soviets 
have  continued  to  dismantle  Yankee 
class  ballistic  missile  submarines  and 
those  are  newer  than  any  of  our  Pcsei- 
don  .submarines.  That  is  not  to  be  di- 
minished in  importance. 

The  Soviets  have  dismantled  older 
ICBM  silos.  Again,  that  is  not  to  be 
discounted. 

The  Soviets  have  not  expanded 
either  launchers  or  warheads  to  the 
extent  their,  what  we  call,  hot  pro- 
duction" base  would  have  allowed  had 
they  so  cho.sen. 

I  was  concerned  about  the  original 
amendment  and  could  not  have  sup- 
ported it  without  the  amendment  that 
is  now  pending  as  part  of  it.  or  will  be 
part  of  it  if  the  Senate  adopts  it.  The 
reason  is  because  the  original  amend- 
ment had  no  time  limit  for  our  own 
compliance.  It  simply  tied  us  to  the 
Soviet  Unions  continued  compliance— 
a  very  important  part  of  the  amend- 
ment. Nevertheless.  I  did  not  think  it 
should  be  open-ended.  The  original 
SALT  II  treaty  was  not  open  ended.  If 
we  had  ratified  that  treaty  it  would 
not  have  been  open-ended.  It  would 
have  expired  on  December  31.  1985. 

So  what  I  have  placed  in  this  amend- 
ment is  a  provision  that  calls  for  our 
continued  adherence  to  the  SALT  II 
provisions,  provided  the  Soviets  also 
adhere  to  the  SALT  II  agreement,  and 
that  this  obligation  will  expire  on  De- 
cember 31.  1985.  That  would  have 
been  the  original  expiration  date  of 
SALT  II  and  that  would  bring  this 
amendment  in  sync  with  SALT  II. 

Just  to  give  you  a  couple  of  items  to 
show  the  importance  of  this.  One  re- 
lates to  our  small  intercontinental  bal 
listic  missile,  that  is,  the  so-called 
Midgetman.  We  may  begin  testing 
that  in  1987.  Of  course,  if  the  SALT  II 
provisions  were  in  effect  at  that  time, 
that  could  have  an  adverse  bearing  on 
compliance.  The  same  thing  would 
apply  to  our  air-launch  cruise  missile 
program  for  modernizing  our  bomber 
force— whether  we  are  going  to  exceed 
the  120  ALCM-equipped  bombers 
sometime  roughly  by  mid- 1986,  which 
may  very  well  be  the  case.  That.  too. 
could  be  interpreted  as  violating  the 
SALT  II  agreement  if  compliance  was 
extended  beyond  the  original  expira- 
tion date.  So  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  have  this  date  limitation.  All 
of  us  hope  that  by  December  31.  1985. 
which  will  be  over  a  year  after  the 
election  we  will  have  reached  some 
updated  START  of  SALT  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  this  is  the  perfecting  amendnicnt 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk.  I  am  hopeful 
at  this  point,  or  a"t  some  point  when  he 
returns  to  the  floor,  the  Senator  from 
Texa.*;.  may  have  a  further  suggestion 
as  to  how  we  can  improve  this  amend- 
ment which  could  perhaps  be  agreed 
to  by  the  authors. 


Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  what  the 
pending  business  is  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment 
3249  to  amendment  3248:  3249  being 
the  Nunn-Percy  amendment  to  the 
Bumpers  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
proach this  subject  with  a  great  deal 
of  care  because  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  us  to  carefully  slate  what 
the  amendment  is  but.  at  the  .same 
time,  also  carefully  state  what  it  is 
not. 

One  of  the  rea.sons  for  my  concern  is 
that  a.s  many  Members  know.  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  the 
Soviet  record  of  treaty  compliance.  I 
do  not  want  this  resolution  to  be  mis- 
read by  anyone  saying  that  the  Senate 
i.s  not  concerned  about  the  treaty  com- 
pliance by  the  Soviet  Union.  Last  Sep- 
tember I  offered  an  amendment  that 
required  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  to  make  a  report  with  re.spect 
to  treaty  compliance.  That  amend- 
ment was  adopted  on  a  record  vote  of 
93  to  nothing  by  Members  of  this 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  93  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
voted  for  that  amendment  wanted  to 
do  something  that  was  a  useless  ges- 
ture. They  intended  that  the  report  be 
presented  to  us.  The  first  installment 
of  that  report  has  been  presented  to 
us  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  President  Reagan  has  already 
confirmed  in  his  report  to  Congress  of 
January  23.  1984.  that  the  Soviets 
have  violated  SALT  II  in  four  cases.  At 
the  time  that  it  was  presented  to  us. 
and  since  that  time,  the  administra- 
tion said  that  is  the  first  installment 
on  the  report.  There  will  be  others  be- 
cause they  laid  out  in  that  report  as  I 
recall  nine  illustrative  kinds  of  con- 
cerns that  we  have  about  violations, 
possible  violations,  apparent  viola- 
tions, and  so  on.  The  Presidents 
report  of  January  23.  1984  charged  the 
Soviets  with  nine  violations  of  six 
arms  control  treaties.  Five  of  these 
cases  were  conclusive  violations,  and 
four  related  to  SALT  II.  Two  of  the 
SALT  II  violations  were  conclusive. 

But  they  specifically  said  that  was 
not  an  exhaustive  report  from  all  that 
we  know,  and  my  struggle  has  been  to 
get  the  information  to  the  American 
people  so  the  American  people  can 
know  what  it  is  we  are  dealing  with. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Rich- 
ard Perle  has  testified  to  the  Senates 
Defense  Appropriations  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  that  the  admin- 
istration is  studying  20  to  25  other 
Soviet  arms  control  treaty  violations, 
and  that  the  Presidents  January  23. 
1984  report  was  only  an  illustrative,  in- 
terim report.  I  am  advised  that  phase 
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II  of  the  report  is  almost  ready  for  de- 
livery to  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  when  the  Members  of 
this  Senate  look  at  that  report,  and 
have  that  information  available  to  us 
the  Senate,  we  must  be  very  careful 
how  we  characterize  Soviet  compliance 
behavior.  Past  is  prologue,  and  what- 
ever they  have  done  is  OK  with  us.  I 
do  not  read  this  resolution  as  condon- 
ing Soviet  SALT  violations  in  anyway, 
although  I  think  unless  we  are  careful. 
sometKDdy  may  try  to  interpret  it  that 
way. 

Mr.    LZAHY.    Would    the    Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  tell  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  it  certainly  is  not  intended 
to  wipe  the  slate  clean.  It  is  not  a  de 
novo  type  of  resolution.  I.  too,  share 
the  concern  about  whether  the  Soviets 
have  complied  or  not  with  the  terms- 
even  though  it  is  an  unratified 
treaty— of  SALT  II.  I  would  note  for 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Idaho 
that  last  August  I  was  one  of  a  group 
of  Senators  who  met  with  the  then 
premier  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Yuri 
Andropov,  and  I  delivered  then— not 
on  the  basis  of  the  Senate,  of  course— 
what  I  thought  was  a  rather  strongly 
worded  statement  which  raised  with 
the  Soviets  my  grave  concern  of  the 
actions  they  have  taken  in  the  area  of 
the  encryption  of  telemetry,  possible 
violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the 
phased  array  radar,  and  other  matters. 
Certainly  ais  the  primary  author  of 
Bumpers-Leahy  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  say  that  we  ignore  everything  in 
the  past;  not  by  any  means. 

These  of  course  are  issues  that  could 
be  far  better  handled  in  a  treaty  nego- 
tiation. But  we.  I  think,  spell  it  out 
very  clearly  in  our  amendment,  and 
certainly  in  the  statements  of  Senator 
Bumpers,  myself.  Senator  Chafee.  and 
Senator  Heinz  which  have  been  made. 

But  there  are  steps  to  be  taken.  The 
administration  is  still  using  the  SCC, 
as  are  the  Soviets.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  step  to  take.  I  applaud  the  Presi 
dent  for  doing  it.  The  President  has 
reported  to  the  Congress  on  what  they 
have  done,  and  I  know  ihe  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  certainly  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  I  believe  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate 
have  received  reports  on  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

So  I  mention  that  as  a  rather 
lengthy  answer  to  my  friend  from 
Idaho.  I  do  not  want  him  to  have  any 
question  in  his  mind  that  any  of  us 
want  to  ignore  either  past  or  current 
situations. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  expression.  The  reason  I  take 
the  time  to  be  careful  in  that  expres- 
sion is  that  the  resolution  refers  to 
•we  will  continue"  to  abide  by  and  will 
not  undercut  the  terms  of  the  unrati- 


fied treaty  so  long  as  they  do  not. 
That  is  current  language.  There  are 
great  questions  about  whether  or  not 
the  Soviets  have  already  undercut  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  and  in  some  re- 
spects there  is  no  question  at  all. 
President  Reagan  has  confirmed  to 
clear  cut  Soviet  SALT  II  violations,  en- 
cryption and  rule  on  ICBM  moderniza- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  treaty 
says  without  going  into  exhaustive 
detail,  that  neither  country  will  inter- 
fere with  the  national  technical  means 
of  verification  on  both  sides.  One  of 
those  accepted  means  of  verification  is 
the  electrionic  telemetry  data  from 
test  flights.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  encrypting  that  te- 
lemetry. It  has  been  referred  to  so 
often.  We  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
going  into  closed  session  to  discuss  at 
least  general  terms  of  what  we  know 
about  that  encryption  and  what  it 
means  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  whether  or 
not  we  have  confidence  in  the  terms  of 
that  treaty.  Moreover,  there  are 
recent  reports  in  the  press  of  Soviet 
jamming  of  our  satellites  used  for  te- 
lemetry collection,  and  blinding  of  our 
reconnaissance  satellites  with  laser 
beams.  These  actions  by  the  Soviets,  if 
confirmed  as  accurate,  are  serious  ob- 
stacles to  our  ability  to  monitor  and 
verify  arms  control  treaties. 

I  will  not  go  into  exhaustive  detail 
with  respect  to  the  SS-25  or  the  SS-16 
violations.  President  Reagan  has  con- 
firmed that  the  Soviet  SS-X-25  is 
probably  a  second  new  type  ICBM. 
and  that  the  SS-16  is  probably  de- 
ployed. The  evidence  supports  them 
and  what  that  means  to  the  national 
security  of  this  country.  But  I  do 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  say  that 
nothing  in  this  proposal  is  intended  to 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  respond  in  whatever 
way  is  necessary  to  protect  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States  against  what- 
ever other  violations  we  may  find,  and 
accordingly  that  we  do  not  resolve 
through  the  standing  consultative 
commission,  or  through  the  other  dip- 
lomatic channels,  or  whatever  other 
means  are  available  to  us. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  said  completely.  I  would  not 
support  this  amendment  if  I  found  it 
in  any  way  taking  a  position  that 
would  imply  that  there  have  been  no 
violations.  We  do  not  have  to  solve, 
nor  do  I  think  we  can  solve,  the  ques- 
tion on  this  amendment  on  the  floor 
tonight— whether  or  not  there  have 
been  violations.  I  think  we  can  per- 
haps have  further  clarifying  language 
if  necessary,  but  as  I  read  this  amend- 
ment from  the  very  beginning,  and 
before  it  was  amended  by  my  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  neutral  as  to  that.  I 


think  the  amendment  urges  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
steps  through  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission  and  other  appropri- 
ate means  to  require  that  the  Soviets 
correct  any  violations.  So  this  amend- 
ment I  would  view  as  totally  neutral 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  have  t)een  violations.  I  think 
that  is  enormously  important.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  work  on  some  other 
language  here.  I  think  Chairman 
Tower  and  his  staff  have  worked  on  it. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator 
perhaps  take  a  look  at  this  language. 
If  he  believes  that  would  further  clari- 
fy it.  then  perhaps  we  can  get  some 
understanding.  I  think  I  could  modify 
my  amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.    NUNN.    I    have    not   asked    to 
modify  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
am  very  concerned  that  we  do  not  by 
our  actions  here  imply  that  the  action 
taken  by  this  Senate  just  a  week  and  a 
half  ago  in  adopting  an  amendment  I 
offered  with  respect  to  requiring  the 
report  of  the  Presidents  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Arms  Control, 
the  so-called  GAC  report,  being  pro- 
vided to  us  was  a  useless  thing.  I  be- 
lieve this  Senate  wants  to  see  what  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  report 
says,  and  what  implications  it  has  for 
national  security.  The  GAC  report,  I 
am  able  to  say  according  to  press  re- 
ports confirms  17  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  treaties. 

The  extent  of  those  violations, 
whether  the  Soviets  are  undercutting 
SALT  II  or  showing  equal  restraint, 
the  importance  and  the  impact  which 
the  Soviet  violations  have  on  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  is  important 
for  the  Senate  to  evaluate,  and  it  is 
important  for  the  administration  to 
evaluate.  I  think  the  amendment 
before  us  today  must  be  read  in  the 
context,  with  its  expiration  date,  as 
being  flexible  enough  to  allow  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
spond to  whatever  we  find  to  be  true, 
past,  present,  or  future,  that  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  security  of  this 
country. 

Finally,  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  Senator  Chafee,  who  a  moment 
ago  said  that  regarding  treaty  observ- 
ance, we  have  but  two  courses  of 
action.  Senator  Chafee  suggested  that 
if  we  discover  or  believe  there  is  viola- 
tion, we  can  either  abrogate  the 
treaty,  in  effect,  and  just  go  our  own 
way  irrespective  of  the  treaty,  or  we 
can  turn  it  over  to  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commisson  and  diplomatic 
channels.  Senator  Chafee  is  right.  But 
the  SCC  has  been  a  mechanism  for 
U.S.  acquiescence  in  Soviet  SALT  vio- 
lations. 
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But  I  would  submit  there  is  another 
course  in  addition  to  those  two.  not  in- 
stead of  those  two.  and  that  is  a  meas- 
ured response  that  Is  tailored  to  the 
degree  necessary  to  protect  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  all  or  nothing;  it  does  not 
have  to  be  black  or  white;  it  does  not 
have  to  be  total  observance:  it  can  be  a 
measured  response  that  is  tailored  to 
the  security  requirements  of  the 
United  States  as  we  find  them  to  be 
threatened  by  the  Soviet  violation  of 
the  treaty  provisions  which  we  find  to 
be  fact. 

I  read  this  resolution,  and  have  con- 
cluded from  my  discussion  with  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment,  that  it 
will  allow  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  those  actions  which  are 
necessary,  in  his  judgment,  to  protect 
American  national  security.  If  the 
President  finds  that  even  after  Soviet 
violations  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  are 
not  resolved  there,  after  they  have 
been  submitted  to  diplomatic  channels 
and  have  not  been  resolved  there,  he 
must  have  a  mechanism  at  the  end  of 
that  process,  a  mechanism  that  guar- 
antees the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  believe  we  want  to  get  our- 
selves into  the  all-or-nothing  posture 
of  saying  small  and  marginal  viola- 
tions or  lack  of  observance  must  be 
dealt  with  either  by  total  abrogation 
or  by  simple  forgiveness.  There  simply 
must  be  a  way  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  encouraged  to  comply 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  and  not 
rewarded  for  their  violations  short  of 
total  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  which 
would  not  be  supportable  in  many  in- 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  proposals  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  made  as 
possible  modifications  to  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss those  possible  modifications  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Before  going  further  with  that,  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  at  this  time  to 
have  a  brief  quorum  call  in  order  that 
we  can  discuss  whatever  fine  tuning  of 
those  modifications  might  be  justified 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator's  suggestion  is  well  taken. 
I  will  in  a  moment  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I  would  hope  we  can 
agree  on  the  modifications.  Right  now 
we  are  concerned  about  certain  dates 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  can  be 
worked  out. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Bradley]   be 


added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  Bumpers- 
Leahy  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
NicKLES].  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr,  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  been  in  session  now  for 
about  10  hours,  and  we  have  had  2 
votes  today— one  by  98  to  0  and  one  by 
97  to  0.  It  is  now  7:30  or  thereabout.  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  quorum  call 
for  30  or  40  minutes. 

I  understand  that  an  agreement  has 
been  worked  out,  and  I  salute  the  prin- 
cipals for  working  it  out.  I  under- 
stand—and I  will  be  corrected  if  I  am 
not  right— that  we  are  now  waiting  for 
the  retyping  of  the  wording. 

I  inquire  of  the  Chair  if  it  would  be 
out  of  order,  in  the  interest  of  saving 
some  time,  if  the  principals  who  have 
worked  this  out  could  begin  the  expla- 
nation now  of  the  amendment  that 
has  been  agreed  to:  and  when  it  is  of- 
fered, assuming  that  it  is  acceptable.  I 
and  others  who  would  like  to  know 
what  the  details  are,  could  be  better 
informed. 

I  ask  the  principals  or  the  mnager  of 
the  bill:  Has  a  general  agreement  been 
worked  out  on  the  wording  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  EXON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  debate  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  and  the  com- 
promise has  been  somewhat  shaped  in 
debate.  I  hope  we  would  not  prolong 
the  debate  much  longer.  When  you 
work  out  a  compromise  of  this  sort, 
things  are  penciled  in  and  sentences 
are  juxtaposed,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  it  has  to  be  sorted  out  to  get  a 
clean  print. 

I  would  not  want  anybody  to  get  the 
impression  that  nothing  is  being  done 
this  afternoon.  I  think  a  great  deal  is 
being  done  on  some  rather  important 
matters.  I  do  not  think  you  can  meas- 
ure it  by  the  number  of  rollcall  votes 
that  have  been  had. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  have  done  a 
good  job  of  work  when  we  can  arrive 
at  a  consensus,  an  agreement,  between 
what  appear  to  be  conflicting  views  on 
an  issue.  Then  I  think  the  Senate 
speaks  with  a  stronger  voice  than  if 
one  side  or  the  other  wins  marginally 
on  an  issue. 

I  regard  this  as  progress.  I  think 
that  if  Senators  want  to  engage  in  dis- 
cussion or  respond  to  questions  from 


the   Senator   from   Nebraska,   that   is 
fine. 

Mr.  EXON.  My  question  is  this:  Has 
the  gentlemen's  agreement  been 
reached  on  the  wording,  and  are  we 
not  waiting  for  the  typing  of  the  word- 
ing, or  am  I  misinformed? 
Mr.  TOWER.  It  has  been  agreed  to. 
Mr.  EXON.  Does  the  manager  of  the 
bill  think  it  would  be  out  of  order  for 
the  principals,  who  I  am  sure  want  to 
talk  on  this,  to  speak  now,  so  that  we 
could  save  some  time  and  get  on  with 
the  business? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  principals  have  al- 
ready been  over  their  positions  with 
some  degree  of  repetition,  perhaps. 
But  if  the  Senator  would  like  to  hear 
it  again,  1  am  sure  they  would  be  de- 
lighted to  accommocjate  him. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  really 
do  not  have  any  problem  if  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
that  we  might  take  2  minutes  to  ex- 
plain what  is  being  typed  up.  Maybe 
there  is  a  reason  why  we  should  not  do 
that,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I 
would  have  to  yield  to  Senator  Nunn. 
who  offered  a  perfecting  amendment. 

I  think  we  all  know  what  we  agreed 
to  and  what  is  going  to  be  typed  up.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
makes  a  perfectly  legitimate  sugges- 
tion that  we  might  discuss  what  is  in 
there. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  we  are  discussing 
the  Bumpers-Leahy  amendment, 
which  has  gone  through  a  bit  of  meta- 
morphosis here.  I  am  still  questioning 
whether  we  have  gone  from  the  cater- 
pillar to  the  butterfly  or  from  the  but- 
terfly to  the  caterpillar. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  typing  is  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
not  going  from  a  rather  lovely  and 
delicate  butterfly  to  a  horny,  multi- 
legged  caterpillar,  munching  its  way 
through  the  pages  of  our  debate. 
Before  this  metaphor  gets  too  far 
away,  1  will  drop  it.  because  I  am  not 
sure  I  can  sustain  it.  [Laughter.] 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  I  share  his  concern  about  long 
quorum  calls.  But  in  this  case,  there 
could  be  five  or  six  of  us  talking,  and 
the  quorum  calls  probably  have  saved 
us  a  couple  of  hours  of  debate.  I  think 
that  by  nature  we  are  disinclined  to 
repeat  what  has  been  going  on.  But. 
for  a  very  quick  summary: 

We  started  off  in  Bumpers-Leahy  as 
a  no  undercut  amendment  modified  by 
Nunn-Percy.  It  gives  an  expiration 
date  which  I  think  is  well  worthwhile. 
But  then  we  have  had  another  ques- 
tion raised  that  is  one  of  a  verification 
issue,  a  legitimate  issue,  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  but  I  have  some 
question  whether  that  should  be  as  a 
separate  amendment  or  not.  That  is 
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the  one  hangup.  If  I  had  my  druthers 
I  would  prefer  to  vote  Bumpers-Leahy 
modified  by  Nunn-Percy  and  then  go 
immediately  to  whatever  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  wishes  to  bring  up  on  his 
verification  issue  arrd  vote  that  as  a 
separate  thing.  Then  I  know  we  still 
have  the  butterfly.  Otherwise.  I  am 
not  absolutely  sure  what  we  have. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  certain- 
ly do  not  want  to  get  into  an  argument 
between  the  butterfly  and  the  worm, 
but  I  certainly  thought  that  maybe, 
just  maybe,  if  we  could  be  advised, 
those  of  us  who  were  sitting  here  and 
listening  and  those  who  are  listening 
in  their  offices  on  their  boxes,  as  to 
what  the  status  is. 

When  I  hear  the  Senator  from  Ver 
mont.  I  get  the  feeling  that  maybe  we 
have  not  reached  a  compromise  after 
all. 

Is  that  what  the  Senator  from  Ver 
mont  is  telling  the  Senator  from  Ne 
braska  or  is  he  saying  we  are  very 
close? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  from  Ver 
mont  is  saying  that  the  original  pur 
pose  of  the  Bumpers-Leahy  resolution 
could  be  voted  on  as  modified  by 
Nunn-Percy  and  could  be  voted  on  up 
or  down  I  think  fairly  easily. 

I  also  think  that  without  any  delays 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr  McClure]  could  be 
voted  on  up  or  down  very  quickly. 

And  I  think  that  everyone  is  in  gen- 
eral agreement  for  the  wording  on 
both  of  those  things.  The  rub  is 
whether  they  should  be  joined  in  the 
same  amendment  or  not. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  if  he 
heard  more  than  he  wants  to  hear  or 
he  would  like  to  hear  more 

Mr.  EXON  I  answer  by  saying  if  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  can  do  anything 
constructive  to  move  along  this  by 
talk,  by  action.  I  am  willing  to  sit  here 
and  listen  because  I  am  sure  we  are 
going  to  be  here  until  12  or  1  o  clock 
and  I  hope  it  does  not  take  that  long 
to  resolve  this  one  issue 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  is  inquiring  what  I  do  be  con 
structive,  perhaps  I  should  again  sug 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request  for 
a  moment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  withhold. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
share  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
the  frustration  that  sometimes  occurs 
when  we  are  trying  to  revi.se  language 
and  come  to  an  agreement.  I  think  we 
had  all  this  put  together  and  we  asked 
people  to  type  it  up  because  there 
were  getting  to  be  too  many  changes 
written  on  one  page.  While  they  are 
out  doing  that  typing,  there  are  fur 
Iher  suggestions  for  further  changes 
and  I  would  suggest  if  indeed  we  want 
to  expedite  it  we  do  not  change  it  fur 


ther.  we  just  go  with  what  we  have 
and  vote  on  it  and  go  on  to  th»'  next 
amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to.  I  do 
think  I  am  delaying  the  Senate. 

Mr  EXON  The  point  the  Senator 
from  Nebra.ska  is  trying  to  make;  It 
.seems  to  me  there  has  been  general 
agreement  at  least  on  that  paper  that 
went  into  the  room  to  b<'  typed,  at 
least  a  gentlemens  agreement  that 
probably  we  are  going  to  go  with  this. 
All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  a.ssuming 
that  pap«'r  comes  back  and  assuming 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate'  who 
were  involved  in  the  arrangement 
agree  with  that,  history  indicates  that 
to  me  there  are  probably  some  princi- 
pals who  would  want  to  say  .some- 
thing. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  maybe 
the  principals  could  say  that  now  on 
the  assumption  that  the  language  is 
.satisfactory  and  then  we  would  ready 
for  another  98  to  0  rolkall  vote. 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap 
preciate  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  my  own 
reaction  would  be  if  that  paper  did  not 
get  stuck  in  the  roller  and  the  type- 
writer in  .some  mysterious  way  and  it 
comes  out  as  it  went  and  was  intended 
to  come  out  we  will  be  finished  with 
this  i.ssue  very  .soon. 

If  it  gets  garbled  in  the  typewriter  or 
if  the  agreement  comes  unstuck  in  the 
interim  we  might  well  not  have  it  re 
solved  immedialel.\ . 

Mr.  President,  for  purposes  of  legis 
lative  history.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  and 
letters  be  printed  in  the  RtcoHD 

First,  the  Washington  Times  article 
by  Walter  Andrews.  June  14.  1984.  en- 
titled Soviet  Breaches  In  Arms  Pacts 
Reported 

Second.  Senator  McClure's  letter  to 
the  President  on  other  po.ssible  Soviet 
arms  control  violations,  dated  May  23. 
1984 

Third.  Senator  McCi.i-rk  s  letter  to 
the  President  on  Soviet  violation  of 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  dated 
Ma.\  24.  1984 

Fourth,    the    article    entitled      Con 
gress.   Meet    the  SS  X  2,5,  '    from   the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Ma>  22,  1984. 

Fifth.  Senator  McCi.urk's  letter  to 
the  President  on  U.S.  compliance  with 
the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty,  dated 
May  16.  1984 

Sixth.  Senator  McClurl  s  letter  to 
th'-  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  on  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  the  SALT  I  interim  agree- 
ment SLBM  ceiling,  dated  May  16, 
1984. 

Seventh,  a  letter  to  the  President  on 
Soviet  violation  of  the  Kennedy-Khru 
shchev    agreement    prohibiting   offen- 
sive  weapons   in   Cuba,  signed   by  six 
Senators,  dated  May  21.  1984 


Eighth,  Senator  McClure's  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Stale  Shultz  on  Soviet 
violation  of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement,  dated  April  6.  1984. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  two  letters  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Senator  Helms],  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  first  deals  with  the  legal 
basis  for  U.S.  compliance  with  the  un- 
ratified SALT  II  Treaty.  The  .second 
deals  with  Soviet  production  of  more 
than  35  Backfire  bombers  per  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  I  he  Wa.shJngton  Times.  June  14, 
1984] 

Soviet  Breaches  in  Arms  Pacts  Reported 

<By  Waller  Andrew.s) 

A  .secret  novernmenl  report  has  concluded 
thai  I  tie  Sovu'l  Union  violated  about  half 
the  provision.s  in  arms-control  agreements 
reached  with  I  he  United  States,  Kovernmenl 
sourres  said  yeslerday 

The  extent  of  the  violation.s  far  exceeds 
previous  administration  charge.s. 

The  ronchision  oullining  the  violations  is 
'oniaintd  in  a  summary  of  a  report  on 
So\iel  MolalKJiis  o\('r  the  past  25  years  com- 
piled b>  ih<  General  Advisory  Committee 
on  Arms  Control.  It  is  still  classified 
sicn-t 
Aspects  of  Soviet  conduct  related  to 
about  half  their  documentary  arms-control 
rommiiments  were  found  to  constitute  ma- 
terial breaches  of  contracted  duties.'  says  a 
summary  of  th»'  report. 

The  CiAC  IS  part  of  the  Stale  Deparl- 
meiii  s  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
At;enry  The  committee  completed  the 
report  earlier  this  year  but  has  kept  it  clas- 
Mfied 

However,  the  House  and  Senate  recently 
approved  amendments  to  the  defense  au- 
ihori/.ation  bill  requiring  the  administration 
to  .send  Congress  copies  of  the  classified 
report  within  30  days  of  the  bill's  enact- 
ment 

The  amendments,  introduced  by  Rep.  Jim 
Courier  RN  J.  and  Sen  James  A  McClure. 
R  Idaho,  also  would  require  that  a  purged, 
unclassified  version  of  the  report  be  made 
public  in  60  days 

Pri  >ideni  Reagan  would  be  able  to  delete 
or  modify  any  material  he  determines  would 
compromise  intelligence  sources  or  intelli- 
gence «athering  methods. 

The  sources  declined  to  detail  the  viola- 
tiuns  and  the  arms-control  agreements  in- 
volved because  the  CIAC  report  is  still 
secret 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been  re 
lueiani  to  make  the  report  public  because  of 
fear  that,  in  this  election  year,  political  op- 
ponents would  use  it  to  support  their  claim 
that  the  administration  is  against  arms  con- 
trol 

The  GAC  report  is  far  more  comprehen 
sue  than  th«'  report  President  Reagan  .sent 
lo  Congress  m  January  listing  seven  Soviet 
violations  of  arms-control  agreements. 

Mr  Courier,  who  was  given  a  briefing  on 
the  report,  said  it  shows  a  clear  pattern  of 
Soviet  violations  over  many,  many  years 
that  adds  a  new  dimension  lo  the  January 
report   ' 

Shortly  after  President  Reagan  sent  his 
report    to   Congre.ss    in   January.    Assistant 
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Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Se- 
curity Policy  Richard  Perle  said  the  presi- 
dent's report  of  seven  violations  was  only  il- 
luBirative  and  that  investigation  of  an  addi- 
tional 20  to  25  Soviet  violations  was  war- 
ranted. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  earlier  this 
week.  Sen.  Steven  D.  Symms.  R-Idaho.  said 
the  GAC  report  confirms  these  violations 
and  covers  17  other  arms-control  violations 
since  1958. 

Agreements  covered  in  the  GAC  report  in- 
cluded the  1958  test  moratorium,  the  1962 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement  on  Cuba, 
the  1963  limited  test-ban  treaty,  the  outer 
space  treaty  of  1967.  the  ABM  treaty  and 
Salt  I  accord  of  1972,  the  1972  biological 
warfare  convention,  the  1974  threshold  test- 
ban  treaty  and  the  1979  Salt  II  agreement, 
sources  said. 

Sources  told  the  Washington  Times  the 
Soviet  Union  only  recently  began  jamming 
U.S.  satellites  used  for  monitoring  Soviet 
missile  tests. 

The  agreements  prohibit  interfering  with 
the  means  used  for  verification. 

The  president's  January  report  charged 
the  SovieU  with  encoding  or  encrypting 
missile  test  data  being  transmitted  to 
ground  stations,  which  show  the  number  of 
warheads  each  missile  can  carry. 

Begun  in  recent  months,  the  jamming  pre- 
vents even  the  gathering  of  encrypted  data 
for  later  decoding  and  indicates  the  Soviet 
intent  to  block  verification  when  possible, 
the  sources  said. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Washington.  DC.  May  23.  1984. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger. 
Sficretary  of  Defense.  Department  of  Defense, 
I     Pentagon.  Washington.  DC. 
I  Dear  Cap:  Thank  you  for  your  excellent 
and  timely  responses  to  my  recent  letters. 
They  have  been  most  helpful  to  my  delib- 
erations on  national  security. 

I  have  some  additional  questions  to  which 
I  request  answers: 

First,  is  there  any  evidence  and  analysis 
indicating  that  the  Soviets  are  deploying  12 
to  14  warheads  on  each  of  their  SS-18  super 
heavy  ICBM,  despite  the  fact  that  SALT  II 
only  provides  for  10  on  each  ICBM?  Could 
such  deployment  add  1.000  nuclear  war- 
heads to  the  present  Soviet  SS-18  force? 

Second,  are  there  Soviet  Pechora-Push- 
kino-class  ABM  t>attle  management  radars 
at  the  following  six  locations,  as  reported  by 
the  press: 

Abalakovo/Krasnoyarsk  (as  reported  by 
the  President):  Lyaki:  Pechora;  Sary 
Shagan:  Michelevka:  and  Moscow-Push- 
kino? 

Are  the  Olenogorsk  and  Komsomolsk 
AMB  radars  also  reported  in  the  press  simi- 
lar to  the  above  Pechora-Pushkino  class? 

Third,  what  is  the  likelihood  that  addi- 
tional new  large  radars  in  th'e  Pechora  or 
Pushkino  class  will  be  discovered?  What  are 
the  implications  of  such  a  discovery? 

Fourth,  is  the  Soviet  SA-12  a  mobile  anti- 
ballistic  missile?  What  effect  would  the  pro- 
duction of  1,000  units  of  the  SA-12  have  on 
our  own  ability  to  retaliate  agairut  the 
Soviet  Union?  When  will  the  Soviets  reach 
the  level  of  1.000  SA-12  units? 

Fifth,  is  the  new  Soviet  SLBM.  the  SS- 
NX-23.  a  heavy  SLBM  in  the  terminology  of 
Article  9  of  SALT  II,  and  therefore  prohibit- 
ed? 

Sixth,  are  the  Soviets  violating  the  Mon- 
treaux  Convention  by  sending  aircraft  carri- 
ers through  the  Dardanelles? 


Seventh,  are  the  Soviets  violating  the 
Conventional  Weapons  Convention  of  1980 
by  their  genocide  and  u.se  of  illegal  incendi- 
ary bombs  in  Afghanistan? 

Eighth,  is  there  an  expanding  pattern  of 
Soviet  strategic  camouflage,  concealment, 
and  deception  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Nicolai  Ogarkov,  the  Soviet  Chief  of 
General  Staff?  Is  it  significant  that  Marshal 
Ogarkov  himself  was  formerly  in  charge  of 
both  SALT  negotiations  and  of  the  Direc- 
torate of  Strategic  Deception? 

Ninth,  are  the  Soviets  producing  32  lo  36 
Backfire  bombers  per  year,  when  Brezhnev 
personally  promised  to  President  Carter  as 
an  integral  pari  of  the  SALT  II  negotiations 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  produce  more 
than  30  per  year? 

Tenth,  have  the  Soviets  exceeded  the 
SALT  II  ceilings  on  multiple  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicles  (MIRVs)? 

Do  the  Soviets  have  more  than  the  SALT 
II  ceiling  of  820  MIRVed  ICBMs.  the  ceiling 
of  1.200  MIRVed  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  and 
the  ceiling  of  1.320  MIRVed  missile  launch- 
ers and  bombers  equipped  with  long-range 
cruise  missile,  including  those  under  con- 
struction? 

Eleventh,  have  ihe  Soviets  recently  de- 
ployed Backfire  bombers  in  Arctic  staging 
bases  in  violation  of  Brezhnev's  written 
SALT  II  Backfire  bomber  statement  that 
the  Backfire  would  not  be  given  interconti- 
nental radius  flying  capabilities? 

Twelfth,  are  there  any  indications  that 
the  Soviets  are  preparing  lo  deploy  both  the 
new  SS  X-24  and  SS-X-25  ICBMs  in  both  a 
silo  and  a  mobile  mode?  Will  one  of  these 
ICBMs  be  deployed  in  a  mobile  mode  on 
railroads,  and  the  other  as  a  road-mobile 
ICBM?  Is  there  some  indication  thai  hard- 
ened railroad  tunnels  might  be  used  lo  shel- 
ter the  rail-mobile  missiles? 

Thirteenth,  do  the  Soviets  have  underwat- 
er tunnels  for  protecting  their  strategic  mis- 
sile carrying  submarines  from  nuclear 
attack?  What  percentage  of  the  Soviet  Sub- 
marine-Launched Ballistic  Missile  force  not 
on  patrol  could  be  so  protected? 

Fourteenth,  if  the  Soviets  have  already 
constructed  large  numbers  of  extremely 
hardened  ICBM  silos,  road-mobile  ICBMs. 
rail  tunnels  for  rail-mobile  ICBMs.  under- 
water tunnels  for  SLBMs.  and  then  go  on  lo 
defend  a  high  proportion  of  iheir  ICBM 
warheads  with  an  ABM  system,  will  the  So 
viets  largely  erode  the  U.S.  deterrent  retali- 
atory capability'' 

Fifteenth,  w  lien  will  the  Soviets  be  able  to 
significantly  erode  the  U.S.  retaliatory  de- 
terrent capability? 

Sixleenlh.  what  will  be  the  geo-strategic 
effects  of  such  a  Soviet  invulnerable  first 
strike  counterforce  capability? 

Seventeenth,  in  view  of  the  proliferation 
of  Soviet  ABM  defenses,  why  are  the  DoD 
budget  cut  revisions  eliminating  penetration 
aids  and  maneuverable  warheads  for  our 
new  ballistic  missiles? 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

James  A.  McClure. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  May  24.  1984. 
The  President. 
77ie  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  A  recent  letter  lo 
Senator  Pell  from  Arms  Control  Director 
Adelman  dated  April  19,  1984.  has  been 
made  available  to  all  Senators.  This  letter 
contains  a  highly  important  official  confir- 
mation of  Soviet  violation  of  the  1963  Limit- 
ed Test  Ban  Treaty: 


•  .  .  .  there  continue  to  be  numerous 
Soviet  ventings  involving  dispersal  of  radio- 
active materials  beyond  Soviet  borders  and 
numerous  U.S.  demarches  to  the  Soviet 
Union  protesting  this  practice." 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  explicitly 
prohibits  Soviet  underground  tests  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  from  venting  radioactive  debris 
beyond  Soviet  borders.  There  have  report- 
edly been  over  30  unequivocal  Soviet  vent- 
ings of  radioactive  debris  outside  their  bor- 
ders. 

Answers  to  several  questions  are  respect- 
fully requested: 

1.  Why  were  the  LTBT  violations  not  in- 
cluded in  the  January  23,  1984  Report  to 
Congress  on  Soviet  Non-Compliance  With 
Arms  Control  Agreements? 

2.  How  many  Soviet  ventings  of  nuclear 
debris  outside  their  borders  have  occurred 
since  1963.  and  how  many  U.S.  demarches  to 
the  Soviets  on  these  ventings  have  been 
sent?  What  were  the  dales? 

3.  What  have  been  the  Soviet  responses,  if 
any.  lo  these  demarches? 

4.  What  are  the  military  implications  of 
the  Soviet  LTBT  violations  for  U.S.  national 
.security? 

5.  What  are  the  implications  of  Soviet  vio- 
lation of  the  LTBT  for  further  progress  in 
the  arms  control  process? 

6.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  1979  and 
1980  Flashes  "  in  the  South  Atlantic?  Were 
the.se  atmospheric  tests  of  nuclear  weapons? 
Have  the  U.S.  National  Technical  Means  of 
verification  degraded  in  their  capability  to 
delect  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere? Were  the  Soviets  invovled.  as  some 
report  suggest? 

7.  Was  the  recent  event  reported  by  air- 
line pilots  in  the  North  Pacific  also  an  at- 
mospheric nuclear  lest?  Were  the  Soviets  in- 
vovled? Have  these  ventings  and  tests  af- 
fected the  world's  weather? 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  LTBT 
was  lo  prevent  contamination  of  the  whole 
world's  atmosphere  by  radioactive  fallout 
from  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  Treaty  s  Preamble  stales  that 
one  of  ils  purposes  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contamination  of  Mans  environment  by  ra- 
dioactive substances.  "  The  U.S.  should  do 
everything  il  can  to  ensure  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  the  environmental  protection  pur- 
pose of  the  LTBT. 

Accordingly,  we  request  a  report  to  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  possible  on  the  environmen- 
tal impact  of  the  Soviet  radioactive  debris 
ventings  outside  the  USSR  in  violation  of 
the  LTBT. 

Thank  you  in  advance   for  your  prompt 
answer  to  the  questions  above. 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
Strom  Thurmond. 
Orrin  Hatch. 
Jim  McClure. 
Bob  Kasten. 
Steve  Symms. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  22. 
1984] 

Congress.  Meet  the  SS-X-25 
Soviet  missile  rattling,  much  in  evidence 
lately.  Sunday  took  the  form  of  a  warning 
by  Defense  Minister  Ustinov  that  an  in- 
creased number  of  Soviet  A-sul>s  are  cruis- 
ing off  U.S.  shores.  Contrast  that  with  a 
vote  by  the  U.S.  House  last  week  to  halve 
production  of  the  MX  missile— and  build 
none  at  all  if  the  Soviets  simply  show  up  at 
arms  talks  between  now  and  next  April.  In 
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short.     Please  return  to  the  arms  negotia 
tions.  or  we  may  defend  ourselves. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Ustinov  s  threats  will  burk 
up  the  Senate  when  it  lakes  up  the  MX  But 
obviously  U.S  nuclear  deterrence  is  m  trou 
ble.  The  House  has  not  been  talking  about 
replacing  the  MX  with  a  belter  system,  but 
about  killing  it  outright  Its  final  languagt 
was  a  compromise"  headints  off  that  out 
come. 

Congressman  Les  A.spin.  author  of  the 
compromise,  seems  to  believe  that  the  bin 
gesl  U.S.  strategic  problem  is  to  prove  it.s 
■sincerity"  to  the  Russians.  Missing  from 
this  view  is  any  recognition  thai  arms  talks 
have  not  deterred  ihe  Russians  from  any 
thing  they  have  wanted  to  do  to  try  to  in 
timidate  the  US.  and  Europe  If  a  treaiy 
stands  in  the  way.  the  simply  violate  it 

Pictured    in   this   column    is   one   of    the 
recent  discoveries  of  U.S.  .surveillance  sate! 
lites.  reproduced  from  the  Pentagon  s  latest 
booklet   on  Soviet   military   power    Dubbed 
the  SS  X-25.  It  carries  three  warheads  capa 
ble  of  reaching  US   cities    Us  main  featun^ 
IS  disguisability    A  netviork  of  rail  tunnels 
and  concrete   highways  will   allow    the   200 
SS-X-25S  to  be  built  between  now  and  198« 
10  be  moved  about  and  hidden  in  shacks  like 
the   one    pictured     Any    number   of    cheap 
shacks  can  be  dolled  around  the  country 
side  to  give  the  mi.ssiles  concealment. 

Also  being  tested  is  a  giant  solid  propel- 
lant  ICBM.  capable  of  carrying  10  or  more 
warheads.  Solid-fuel  ground  tests  are  disiin 
guishable  from  liquid-fuel  tests,  and  the 
CIA  has  identified  two  such  lests  near 
Biysk 

Both  the  SS-X  25  and  the  unnamed  giant 
are  violations  of  Ihe  SALT  II  treaty  the  US 
has  undertaken  to  observe  leven  though  it 
was  not  ratified  by  the  US  Senate i  The 
treaty  allowed  the  Soviets  onlv  one  ne* 
ICBM,  '.he  SS  24  And  it  explicitly  said  iha' 
any  missile  changed  from  liquid  to  sohd  fuel 
would  be  regarded  a.s  a  new  missile 

Rep  James  Courier  of  New  Jersey  is 
asking  why  the  White  Hou.se  has  been  so  re 
luciani  to  detail  Soviet  arms  Mgnimeni 
cheating  Congressmen  were  given  only  a 
short  briefing  and  a  tact  sheet  on  a  275-page 
report  di.scussing  what  the  US  has  learned 
on  this  subject  When  Mr  Couru  r  a.sked  for 
more  information,  the  State  Department  re 
plied  that  the  SS-X  25  v*as  still  in  develop 
ment  and  hence  not  a  pressing  security 
risk. 

One  reason  for  secrecy  may  be  that  the 
report  describes  the  fuzzy  arrangement 
under  which  Mr  Reagan  promised  not  to 
■undercut  SALT  II  so  long  a.s  the  Soviets 
show  equal  restraint  These  arrangements 
apparently  encouraged  Ihe  Soviets  to  think 
thai  they  could  ignore  obsolete  provisions 
of  SALT  II.  such  as.  hold  your  breath,  the 
missile  ceilings.  At  the  most  recent  meeting 
of  Ihe  standing  talks  on  arms  compliance 
the  Soviets  argued  that  any  restraints  on 
the  SS-X-25  are  simply  among  those  obso 
lete  provisions." 

Meanwhile,  the  treaties  continue  to  inliib 
it  U.S.  developments  The  design  of  the  MX 
has  been  changed,  ai  a  cosl  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  to  conform  to  SALT  II 
guidelines  on  throw  weight.  This  year,  the 
U.S.  will  chop  up  iwo  more  Polaris  subma 
rines  to  keep  under  the  SALT  ceiling  Iden 
tifying  markers  are  being  added  to  US 
bombers  carrying  crui.se  missiles,  to  meet 
SALT  II  verification  standards  Congrcs 
sionally  mandated  funding  lo  deploy  up  to 
100  stockpiled  Minuleman  mi.ssiles  has  not 
been  spent 

Even  more  significantly,  the  problems  of 
the   MX   program   itself   can    be   traced   to 


arms  treaties.  Congress  has  been  ambivalent 
about  lh»'  missiU'  becau.se  of  the  impracti 
cality  of  the  racetrack"  mode  of  deploy 
ment-  moving  MXs  about  and  using  some 
silos  as  deco.vs  But  ihe  US  hC'SUales  lo  do 
Ihe  .same  thing  cheaply,  as  the  Soviets  are 
vnilh  the  SS-X  25.  becau.se  it  would  make 
arms  agreements  more  difficult  to  verify.  So 
It  has  decided  instead  lo  build  some  MXs 
vviih  no  method  of  concealment. 

Several  pro  defense  senators,  led  by  Mai 
culm  Wallop  of  Wyoming,  may  vole  against 
the  MX  unless  the  administration  comes  up 
vnth  a  belter  means  lo  defend  it  from  Soviet 
attack.  A  point  defense  costing  $1  billion  to 
$5  billion  would  fill  the  bill  But  despite  Mr. 
Reagan  s  Star  Wars"  re.search  program. 
Ihe  administration  is  reluctant  to  break  out 
of  treaty  restrictions  on  anli  ballistic  missile 
defense  systems  Of  course,  the  Soviets  are 
also  violating  this  treaiy  with  their  ABM 
radars 

How  do  these  things  afffcl  Soviet  willing 
ness  to  engage  in  serious  arms  control  talks' 
The  answer  Is  apparent  They  have  zeroed 
11*.  on  the  one  area  where  the  NATO  allies 
have  shown  toughness,  the  deployment  of 
medium  range  mi.ssiles  in  Europe,  hurling 
threats  and  describing  Mr  Reagan  as  a  su- 
perhawk  ThfV  recognize  that  arms  treaties 
do  not  stop  their  arms  programs,  only  ours. 

US.  Senate. 
WashuiQlan.  DC  Muv  16.  19S-I. 
The  President. 
T'lf  MTiilr  Home. 
Waahiiiglott.  DC. 

De.^vh  Mr  Presidint  In  Fiscal  Year  1981. 
five  million  dollars  was  authorized  by  Con 
gress  to  begin  deployment  of  100  stockpiled 
Minuteman  III  MIRVed  ICMs  in  existing 
Minuteman  II  silos  In  FY  1982.  these  funds 
were  appropriated  by  Congress  for  begin 
ning  Minuteman  III  deploymml 

In  a  letter  lo  Senator  P<  II  of  April  19 
1984.  made  available  to  the  Foreign  Rela 
lions  Committee.  Arms  Control  Agency  Di 
redor  Adelman  stand  If  any  launchers  of 
Minut.man  II  ICBMs  are  converted  lo 
launchers  of  Minuleman  III  ICBMs.  as 
some  in  Congre.ss  have  proposed,  they  would 
be  made  distinguishable 

Evidently,  some  members  of  your  Admin 
isiration  arc  unaware  of  the  Congressional 
authorization  and  appropriation  for  Minute 
man  III  deployment  I  also  note  from  the 
Defense  and  Join!  Chiefs  of  Staff  posture 
slalemenis  that  stockpiled  Minuteman  III 
ICBMs  have  not  been  deployed,  as  ordered 
bv  Congress  I  request  thai  you  order  a  De 
lense  D<  par' ment  study  of  what  happened 
to  Ihe  funds  for  Minuteman  III  deployment, 
and  the  ba.sis  for  cancelling  this  deployment 
previously  ordered  by  Congri-.s.s. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sinc<Tely. 

Jim  McClure. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC  May  16.  1984 
Hon.  Kenneth  Adei.man 
Uirrctor    /ln:i.v   Control   and   Disarmament 
Agrnci/.   Department  of  State.   Washing- 
ton. DC 
Dear  Mr    Adei.man    I  have  noted  the  lol 
lowing   statement    in    the   Defense   Depart 
ment  s  Soviet  Military  Power  for  1984:     As 
of  March  1984.  the  ISoviet)  force  numbered 
64     submarimes      filled     with     some     936 
nuclear  lipped  mi.ssiles  Two  of  these  subma- 
rines do  not  count  toward  the  62  SSBN  limit 
established  by  SALT  1  " 

Li'aving  aside  the  fact  that  the  SALT  I  In 
terim  Agreement  and  its  Protocol  expired  in 


1977  and  was  not  jointly  extended  Indefi- 
nitely, I  am  puzzled  by  the  exclusion  of  two 
Soviet  submarines  from  counting  above  the 
62  SSBN  limit.  I  resumably  lhe.se  iwo  sub- 
marines are  lesl  bed  submarines  for  the  SS 
N  17  and  SS  NX  23  Bui  the  12  SS  NX  17 
count  in  the  936  SALT  I  accountable 
SLBMs,  and  the  lubes  on  the  SS  NX  23  lesl 
bed  presumably  are  also  SALT  I  accounla 
ble 

My  question  relates  lo  how  the  two  Soviet 
submarines  are  excluded.  I  am  unaware  of 
anything  in  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement, 
ils  protocol,  or  its  Agreed  Statements  or 
Common  Understandings  which  exicude 
lest  bed  submarines  from  counting  in  the  62 
total  SSBMs  allowed.  How  did  these  two 
SSBNs  come  to  be  excluded?  Was  this  exclu 
sion  ever  reported  lo  Congres.s?  Pulher. 
have  the  Soviets  in  fad  dismantled  all  the 
mi.ssile  lubes  and  missile  bays  on  Iheir  Y 
class  submarines  being  converted  to  attack 
or  cruise  missile  carriers? 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  answers  lo  my 
questions. 

Sincerely. 

Jim  McClure 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  May  21.  1984. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President  We  strongly  support 
your  bold  efforts  to  defend  American  na- 
tional security  m  the  Caribbean  and  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Secretary  of  Defen.se  Wein- 
berger has  wriilen  the  following  stalemenl 
to  us  recently. 

Whether  the  stopovers  on  Cuba  of 
tSoviet]  reconnaissance  and  ASW  Bears 
constitute  deployment'  in  a  legal  or  strate- 
gic .sense  and  whether  they  or  Soviet  mili- 
tary equipment  furnished  to  Cuba  are  of- 
fensive weapons  within  the  terms  of  the 
1962  U.S.-USSR  agreements,  as  later  am- 
plified, are  questions  of  considerable  impor- 
tance and  implications,  which  are  addressed 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
menl. 

The  1962  Kennedy  Khrushchev  Agree- 
ment was  supposed  to  halt  further  inlro- 
duclion  of  offensive  weapons  li.e.  Soviet  of- 
fensive missiles,  bombers,  submarines,  and 
other  offensive  weapons,  which  Khrushchev 
even  defined  as  including  Soviet  troops)  into 
Cuba  as  firm  undertakings  on  the  part  of 
both"  the  US  and  the  Soviet  govern- 
ments 

You  stated  quite  courageously  at  a  press 
conference  in  May  1982: 

You  know,  there's  been  other  things  we 
ihink  are  violations  also  of  the  1962  agree- 
ment . 

On  September  14.  1983.  you  repealed  your 
bold  accusation,  by  staling: 

As  far  as  Im  concerned,  that  agreement 
has  been  abrogated  many  times  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  in  the  bringing  of 
what  can  only  be  considered  offensive  weap- 
ons, noi  defensive,  there.  " 

Two  letters  from  the  State  Department  on 
Ihe  1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement 
have  recently  been  delivered  to  us.  and  they 
have  rai.sed  additional  questions.  In  the  first 
letter,  the  State  Department  has  staled: 

The  basing  of  any  nuclear-armed  subma- 
rine in  Cuba  would  contravene  the  U.S. 
USSR  Understanding  on  Cuba  The  Soviets 
are  aware  of  this.  "  ( Emphasis  added,  i 

From  this  statement,  it  .seems  reasonable 
lo  conclude  Ihat  the  publicly  acknowledged 
Soviet  basing  of  Golf  and  Echo  class  nuclear 
armed  missile  submarines  in  Cuba  in  1970. 


1972,  1973,  and  1974  should  'be  regarded  by 
the  State  Department  as  Soviet  contraven- 
tions of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agree- 
metit. 

There  have  been  other  authoriUtlve  offi- 
cial U.S.  confirmations  of  Soviet  violations. 
CIA  Director  William  Casey  was  asked  in 
VS  Newi  and  World  Report  of  March  8. 
1982:  "Does  what  is  happening  now  in  Cuba 
violate  the  1982  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
Agreement  ending  the  missile  crisis?"  CIA 
Director  Casey  answered: 

"Oh  sure  it  does,  because  the  1962  agree- 
ment said  the  Soviets  would  send  no  offen- 
sive weapons,  and  it  also  said  there  would  be 
no  export  of  revolution  from  Cuba.  The 
agreement  has  been  violated  for  20  years. " 
(Emphasis  added.  J 

Also  on  March  8.  1982,  Congressman  Jack 
Kemp  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff: 

•Is  is  not  true  that .  .  .  there  is  a  de  facto. 
If  not  a  de  jure  violation  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  understandings  that  this  country  had 
with  them?" 
The  JCS  Chairman  answered: 
"We  interpret  .  .  .  Soviet  actions  in  Cuba 
as  a  violation  ...  in  my  judgment,  they  [the 
Soviets]  have  gone  beyond  the  1962  accords. " 
(Emphasis  added.) 

On  March  11,  1982.  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Policy  Fred  Ikle  confirmed  that 
the  Soviets  had  bases  in  Cuba  capable  of  nu- 
clear attack  and  he  testified  to  Congress 
that  the  1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agree- 
ment "Tiod  been  eroded  away  to  nothing"  by 
Soviet  actions. 

In  the  second  letter,  the  SUte  Depart 
ment  has  also  stated: 

"The  Department  of  State  docs  agree  with 
the  President  and  the  other  officials  [i.e., 
the  Chairman  of  the  JCS.  the  CIA  Director, 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy)  •  •  •  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  on 
oocasion  violated  the  spirt/  of  the  [Kenne- 
dy-Khrushchev] Understanding."  (Empha- 
sis added. ) 

This  statement  is  a  SUte  Department  con- 
cession that  the  Soviet  Union  has  in  fact 
also  violated  the  spirit  of  the  Kennedy- 
IQirushchev  Agreement. 

The  first  State  Department  letter  also 
states  that  "All  Soviet  tactical  aircraft  in 
Eastern  Europe,  including  Floggers,  are 
rated  as  potential  nuclear  delivery  systems." 
(Emphasis  added.)  The  CIA  has  told  us  that 
the  Soviet  MIG-21  Fishbed  in  Cuba  has  a 
nuclear  delivery  capability,  and  the  Defense 
Department  has  told  us  thai  there  are 
about  200  MIG-21S  in  Cuba.  The  April  1984 
edition  of  Soviet  Military  Povaer,  on  Page 
7$,  also  gives  Soviet  MIG-21  Fishbeds  a  nu- 
clear delivery  capability. 

Several  questions  emerge  from  these  State 
Department  concessiora  concerning  the 
status  of  Soviet  compliance  with  the  1962 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement: 

1.  If  the  Kennedy-Khrushchfv  Agreement 
is  neither  a  treaty  nor  a  legally  binding 
international  agreement,  but  is  instead  a 
"political  understanding."  as  the  State  De- 
partment mainUins.  what  are  the  precise 
terms  of  this  understanding? 

2.  Does  the  Soviet  deployment  of  Golf  and 
E]cho  class  nuclear  armed  submarines  in 
Cuba  in  the  early  1970s  constitute  "basing" 
and  therefore  a  contravention  or  violation 
of  the  understanding? 

3.  What  specific  Soviet  actions  violate  the 
"Spirit"  of  the  understanding?  Have  these 
actions  stopped?  How  dangerous  are  they  to 
U.S.  national  security? 

4.  If  Soviet  MIG-23  and  MIG-27  Flogger 
aircraft  and  Soviet  MIG-21  Fishbed  aircraft 


are  officially  credited  with  a  nuclear  deliv- 
ery capability  against  NATO,  why  is  it  that 
when  Floggers  and  Fishbeds  are  based  in 
Cuba,  their  nuclear  delivery  capability 
somehow  disappears? 

5.  The  State  Department  has  promised  lo 
answer  all  of  Senator  Helms'  and  Senator 
Symms'  questions.  When  will  these  answers 
be  received? 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  answer  to  our 
questioiis.    We   strongly   support    your   at 
tempts  to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
Central  America. 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Steve  Symms. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Jesse  Helms, 

U.S.  Senator. 
James  A.  McClure. 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  April  6.  1984. 
Hon.  George  Shultz. 

Secretary    of  State.    Department    of  State. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  George:  The  Kissinger  Commission 
report  released  last  month  emphasizes  that 
there  is  an  "acute  and  urgent  crisis  in  Cen- 
tral America."  The  main  security  problem  in 
the  region  is  the  Soviet  military  base  in 
Cuba  and  Soviet-Cuban  support  for  the  San- 
dinista  efforts  to  attack  the  peaceful  states 
in  the  region.  The  Soviet  military  base  in 
Cuba  and  Soviet  support  for  revolution  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  violate  the  accords 
which  ended  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  in 
1962. 

The  Kissinger  Commission  report  on 
pages  107  and  108  makes  a  very  significant 
reference  to  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
Agreement,  which  ended  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis  in  1962  by  requiring  the  Soviets  to 
remove  their  offensive  weapons  from  Cuba. 
The  report  reaffirms  President  Kennedy's 
important  warning  to  the  Soviets  and  the 
Cubans  on  November  20.  1962: 

If  all  [Soviet]  offensive  weapons  systems 
are  removed  from  Cuba  and  kept  out  of  the 
hemisphere  in  the  future,  and  if  Cuba  is  not 
Ubed  for  the  export  of  aggressive  Commu- 
nist purposes,  there  will  be  peace  in  the  Car- 
ibbean " 

But  the  Soviets  have  reportedly  brought 
bombers,  fighter-bombers,  and  strategic  sub- 
marines and  support  bases  back  into  Cuba. 
These  forces  have  more  nuclear  delivery  ca- 
pability than  the  Soviet  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers discovered  in  October  1962.  The  Soviets 
reportedly  also  have  a  Combat  Brigade,  nu- 
clear warhead  storage  facilities,  and  even 
Biological  Warfare  facilities  in  Cuba. 

The  Kissinger  Commission  report  points 
out  the  consequences  for  Inter-American  se- 
curity of  the  failure  of  the  Kennedy-Khru 
shchev  Agreement  to  prevent  Soviet-Cuban 
offensive  bases  and  aggression  in  the  region; 

"[Kennedys  warning]  was  more  than  an 
expectation.  It  was  a  declared  policy  objec- 
tive of  the  United  States.  Obviously,  it  has 
not  been  achieved.  The  problem  has  been 
that  it  [i.e.  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
Agreement]  was  eroded  incrementally  .  .  . 
the  total  effect  of  such  small  changes,  how- 
ever, has  been— over  five  Administrations  of 
both  parties— an  enormously  increased 
military  power  and  capacity  for  aggression 
concentrated  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
the  projection  of  that  threat  into  Central 
America  .  . 

We  must  point  out  the  dangers  of  the 
Soviet-Cuba  military  bases  and  aggression 
in   violation   of   the   Kennedy-Khrushchev 


Agreement,  both  to  American  security  and 
lo  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
1  believe  that  President  Reagan  should 
apply  pressure  to  the  Soviets  to  remove 
their  nuclear  delivery-capable  bombers  and 
submarines  and  other  offensive  miliUry 
forces  from  Cuba,  and  to  stop  using  Cuba  as 
a  military  base  for  the  export  of  revolution 
in  Central  America.  Accordingly.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  the  following  specific  ques- 
tions on  this  problem: 

1.  President  Reagan  has  twice  publicly  ac- 
cused the  Sovieu  of  violating  the  1962  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev Agreement,  and  the  CIA 
Director,  the  JCS  Chairman,  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  have  all 
publicly  agreed  with  the  President.  Do  you 
agree? 

2.  How  -many  Soviet  MIG-21  Flogger 
fighter-bombers  are  present  in  Cuba?  Does 
the  Soviet  MIG-27  Flogger  have  greater 
range  and  payload  than  the  Soviet  IL-28 
Beagle  bombers  that  the  U.S.  required  the 
Soviets  to  withdraw  beginning  in  1962?  Can 
the  U.S.  determine  by  National  Technical 
Means  whether  the  Soviet  Floggers  in  Cuba 
are  not  nuclear  delivery  capable? 

3.  Are  new  Soviet  TU-95  Bear  H  bombers 
being  produced  and  equipped  with  Air- 
Launched  Cruise  Missiles?  Could  the  U.S. 
distinguish  by  National  Technical  Means  be- 
tween the  TU-95  H  and  the  TU-95  Ds  and 
Fs  currently  deployed  in  Cuba?  Could  the 
U.S.  determine  whether  Bears  were 
equipped  with  long  range  cruise  missiles? 

4.  Is  the  Victor  III  class  of  Soviet  nuclear 
attack  submarines  being  equipped  with  new 
SS-N-21  long  range  nuclear  Submarine 
Launched  Cruise  Missiles  which  can  be  fired 
from  its  torpedo  tubes?  Has  a  Victor  III  sub- 
marine recently  been  seen  at  Cienfuegos? 
Was  this  submarine  equipped  with  SS-N-21 
SLCMs?  Can  the  three  Soviet  Foxtrot 
attack  submarines  recently  given  to  the 
Cuban  Navy  also  be  equipped  with  SS-N- 
21s? 

5.  Are  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
and  storage  capabilities  observed  in  Cuba  a 
violation  of  Additional  Protocol  II  to  the 
Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America? 

I  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  prompt 
response  lo  these  questions. 

I  strongly  support  President  Reagan's 
statesmanlike  leadership  in  challenging 
Soviet  violations  of  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev Agreement,  and  in  reversing  the 
1979  Soviet-Cuban  aggressive  occupation  of 
Grenada.  I  believe  that  a  .sound  U.S.  policy 
toward  Central  America  should  be  based 
upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Symms 
Amendment  urging  armed  resistance  to 
Soviet-Cuban  subversion  and  aggression  and 
prohibiting  a  Soviet  military  base  in  Cuba. 
Given  the  useful  impact  of  my  amendment 
last  fall  requesting  the  President  to  report 
to  Congress  on  Soviet  SALT  violations.  I 
may  propose  another  amendment  request- 
ing a  similar  Presidential  report  on  Soviet 
violations  of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
Agreement. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

James  A.  McClure. 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC,  June  13.  1984. 
The  President, 
77ie  White  House,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  disturbed  at  in- 
dications that  the  Administration  continues 
to  adhere  to  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty, 
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and  the  earlier  SALT  I  Inlorim  AKrecment. 
now  expired. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  iincla-ssifu-d 
State  Department  cable  of  March  31  1984 
It  includes  the  folloviing  statement 

We  have  programmed  sufficient  money 
through  the  end  of  1985  for  coniinurd  dis 
mantlement  of  these  (Polaris  SLBM.  Tiian 
II  ICBM.  and  Poseidon  SLBM  >  launchers  in 
accordance  with  SALT  I  procedures 

The  SALT  1  interim  agreement  ha.s  ex 
pired.  SALT  II  has  never  tn^en  ratified 
Moreover.  Congress  has  never  specificallv 
authorized  or  appropriated  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  dismantling  Polaris  or  Po.seidoii 
SLBMs.  Titan  II  ICBMs.  or  B  52  D  bomb<  rs 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  SALT  agree 
ments. 

Section  33  of  the  1961  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  .specifies  that  iht  UnHtd 
States  can  comply  *ilh  an  arms  control 
agreement  only  in  one  of  two  ways,  namrly 

(1)  By  exercising  the  treat y-makinu  proM 
sion  of  the  Const  nut  1011.  or 

(2)  By  further  affirmaiiM'  legislation 
Manifestly,    neither    of    these    conditions 

has  been  lulfilled. 

Yet.  in  Addition  to  the  confirmation  of  thi- 
State  Department  cable,  it  ha.s  been  report 
ed  to  me  thai  tht  Def«-nsc  Department  is 
planning  to  deacli\aie  two  Poseidon  SLBM 
submarines  in  FY  1985  to  compensate  for 
the  seventh  Trident  submarine  be{omin»; 
operational 

In  addition,  there  is  also  a  case  m  which 
funds  for  thi  deployment  of  up  to  loo  stix  k 
piled  Minuteman  III  MIRVed  ICBMs  to  r. 
place  Minuteman   Us  was  both  aiitlion/:>d 
and  approprialf-d  b\   Coni-'riss.  yet   th<    cii 
plovment  was  not  carried  out.  reportedly  be 
cause  It  was  alleged  that   the  action  would 
violate  the  unratified  SALT  II  Tr.  at  v   Tlui> 
It  appears  that   the  Administration  on  the 
one  hand  acts  without  authority  to  (omply 
with  non  existent  arms  rontrc/l  ai-riimints. 
and  on  the  other  hand  ii  refuses  to  i  xerci^e 
the  authority  provided  bv  Conk'ress  when  i' 
appears  to  believe  tht    limits  ol  ttie  nnn  •  x 
isient  agreements  would  b«  cxcefdtd 

Therefore  I  respectliillv  request  that  voii 
furnish  me  wi'h  the  results  of  a  Mudv  hx 
amining  the  legalitv  ol  anv  US  adiotis 
taken  in  compliance  or  apparent  romplianci 
with  SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  lllrludln^!  tin- 
legal  basis  lor  programming  lunds  lor  div 
mantling  without  specific  authorization  and 
appropriation 

Sincerely 

Jesse  Helms 

US  Policy  on  SALT  Interim  Rsstkaint 
Interagency     cleared    giiidanft-    on     U  S 
policy   on   SALT   interim    restraint    follows 
The  Department  released  the  first  Q  and  A 
on  March  29.  the  second  on  Man  h  30 

TRIDENT  AND  SALT  LIMITS 

Q  Whin  will  continued  Trident  subma 
nne  construction  put  the  US  abow  the 
SALT  II  MIRV  subceiling  of  1209  launch 
ers'  When  will  the  Tridenl  program  rausi 
us  10  exceed  the  SALT  I  interim  agreement 
limits''  What  is  the  US  position  on  lontinu 
ing  to  obser\e  these  limits'  When  would 
Ihey  have  expired  had  SALT  II  been  ran 
fied' 

A.  US  policy  on  interim  restraint  was  ,ei 
by  the  President  in  1982,  when  he  slated 
that,  as  for  existing  strategic  arms  agre. 
ments.  we  will  refrain  from  actions  whith 
undercut  them  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
shows  equal  restraint  The  i;s  is  continu 
irig  to  carry  out  its  obligations  and  commii 
ments  under  relevant  agreements,  inriuding 
our   no   undercut    policy   on   existing    arms 


control  agreements  In  ke<>ping  with  this 
policy,  compensating  dismantlements  for 
new  Trident  launchers  in  excess  of  SALT  1 
interim  agreement  limits  have  been  com- 
pleit'd  or  are  prograiiimed  using  Polaris  and 
Titan  II  strategic  ballistic  missile  launch<Ts 
that  have  been  deactivated,  and  we  have 
programmed  sufficient  money  through  the 
end  of  fi.scal  year  1985  for  continued  dis- 
mantlement of  these  launchers  in  accord- 
ance with  SALT  I  procidiires 

The  SALT  II  treaty  as  written  would  have 
expired  in  Dtcrmber  1985.  had  it  been  rati 
lied  It  IS  I  hi'  seventh  Trident  that  will 
bring  into  play  the  possible  applicability  of 
both  SAL1  1  and  SALT  II  limits  However, 
sea  trials  for  th<'  sevenUi  Trident  submarine 
are  not  scheduled  to  begin  until  late  1985 
that  IS.  during  hscal  yi'ar  86  Thus,  no  d<-ei 
sion  need  bi  taken  at  this  time  regarding 
compensation  lor  the  seventh  Trident  The 
US  will  caretiilly  evaluate  both  the  interna 
iional  situation  and  our  own  national  securi- 
ty requirem.ents  in  n  aching  such  a  decision 

Q  Is  It  true  that  the  l!  S  is  considering 
revoking  its  no  iiiideniit  policy  for  SALT 
II' 

A  The  President  s  policy  on  interim  re 
siraint  has  not  changed  We  are  continuing 
to  implement  this  policy  with  respect  to  the 
SALT  interim  agreement  and  the  unratified 
SALT  II  agreement,  and  we  :ire  proceeding 
to  implement  the  President  s  Strategic  Mod 
erni/ation  Program 

As   the    President    staled   on   January   23, 
The   United  States   i--  (onli.uimg   to  carry 
out    it>   own   obligations   and   commitments 
under  relevant  agreements 

Sea  trials  lor  the  seventh  Trident  subma 
nne  are  not  scheduled  to  begin  until  late 
1985.  that  IS,  in  fiscal  y<  ar  1986  The  issues 
'his  event  raiM  s  regarding  the  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  agreemerUs  will  be  addressed  at  the 
appropriate  t  ime 

It  would  be  misleading  to  infer  that  the 
absence  of  a  decision  before  one  is  required 
implies  anything  about  what  course  of 
action  will  rventuallv  be  taken 

Wnen  the  time  cume>  for  a  decision  it  will, 
obviously,  be  taken  in  the  context  of  the 
international  situation  and  US,  national  .se 
curitv  requirements  Among  other  things, 
our  assiNsment  of  thi'  Soviet  commitment  to 
a  corre^ijondiiig  policy  will  be  relevant  to 
our  considerations 

I'  S  Senate, 
WashmQtoii   DC  M<iu  7.  19X4. 

Till     PmslDENT, 

The  Whiti  Housi.  Wu^hunjlnii.  DC 

Dear  Mr  President  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  another  Soviet  violation 
ol  the  SALT  II  Treaty  recently  revealed  by 
otiicial  US  government  sources, 

Aceording  to  tin  Sov  k  t  Backfire  State 
ment  issued  bv  the  late  Soviet  President 
Bre/.hne\  at  Vienna  on  June  16.  1979.  and 
considered  an   integral   part   of  the  Treaty. 

President  Bn /tinev  conlirmi'd  that  the 
Soviet  Ba(kfiri  production  rale  would  not 
exeeed  30  per  year  President  Carter  staled 
that  thi  United  Slates  enters  into  the  SALT 
II  Agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  commit 
ments  (ontained  in  tlie  Sovii't  statement 
and  that  il  considers  the  <arrying  out  of 
Ihese  commitments  to  be  essential  to  the 
obligations  a.ssumed  under  the  Treaty 

Last  years  edition  ol  the  Defen.se  Depart 
ments  Soviet  Military  Power  'for  March 
198.1)  ;,lated  on  page  14  that  the  Soviets  had 

200  Backfire    bombers    The    April    1984 

DOD  edition  of  Sov  H  t  Military  Power 
stated  one  year  later  on  page  21  that  the  So 
viets  had     235     Back  I  ire  bombers    Thus  35 


Backdre  bombers  apparently  were  produced 
between  March  1983  and  April  1984  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  on  page  98  of  the 
1984  edition,  which  states  that  the  Soviets 
produced  35  bombers  in  1983.  The  type 
bomber  is  unspecified,  but  the  other  official 
information  cited  above  clearly  points  lo  a 
1983  Backfire  production  rate  of  35  '  (See 
attached  documentation.)  Undersecretary  of 
Defense  DeLaiicr  al.so  has  testified  .several 
times  lo  Congress  on  a  Backfire  production 
rale  of  35 

I  respectfully  ask  you  lo  consider  this  in- 
formation, especially  in  light  of  your  Ad- 
ministrations commitment  to  continue  com- 
plying with  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty 
through  1985.  as  long  as  the  Soviets  show 
equal  restraint  "  Are  the  Soviets  showing 
equal  restrainl"  by  producing  35  Backfire 
bombers  per  year'  Have  the  Soviets  not  vio- 
lated a  commitment  which  even  President 
Carter  stated  was  essential"  to  the  U.S.  ob- 
ligations assumed  under  the  treaty'' 

Both  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New- 
York  Times  of  August  31.  1979  quoted  the 
late  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  as  stating  to 
visiling  US.  Senators  in  Moscow:  '.  .  .  If  we 
build  more  than  30  lie.  Backfire  bombers) 
we  violate  It  tie  ,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  1.  and 
we  understand  that  you  will  react.  " 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Jesse  Helims. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agreements 

SOVIET  backfire  STATEMENT 

On  June  16.  1979.  President  Brezhnev 
handed  President  Carter  the  following  writ- 
ten sialemenl  (original  Russian  text  was  at- 
tached) 

The  Soviet  side  iniorms  the  US  side  that 
the  Soviet  TU-22M  airplane,  called  Back- 
fire in  the  USA.  is  a  medium-range  bomber, 
and  thai  it  does  not  intend  to  give  this  air- 
plane the  capability  of  operating  at  inter- 
continental distances.  In  this  connection, 
the  Soviet  side  stales  that  il  will  not  in- 
crea.se  the  radius  of  action  of  this  airplane 
in  such  a  way  as  lo  enable  it  to  strike  tar- 
gets on  the  territory  of  the  USA.  Nor  does  it 
intend  to  give  it  such  a  capability  in  any 
other  manner.  Including  by  in  flight  refuel- 
ing At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  side  slates 
that  It  will  not  increase  the  production  rale 
of  this  airplane  as  compared  to  the  present 
rate. 

President  Brezhnev  confirmed  that  the 
Soviet  Backfire  production  rate  would  not 
I'xceed  30  per  year. 

President  Carter  stated  that  the  United 
States  enters  into  the  SALT  II  Agreement 
on  the  basis  on  the  commitments  contained 
in  the  Soviet  statement  and  that  il  consid- 
ers the  carrying  out  these  commitments  to 
be  e.s.sential  lo  the  obligations  assumed 
under  the  Treaty.-Cyrus  Vance 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Bumpers-Leahy  amendment, 
as  amended,  because  it  will,  if  adopted, 
again  put  this  body  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  a  policy  which  contributes  to 
stability  and  continuity  while  the 
United  States  continues  to  pursue  the 
far-reaching  reductions  in  nuclear 
weapons  which  we  seek  in  the  START 
negotiations.  Were  the  United  States 
to  abandon  all  existing  arms-control 
restraints  on  United  States  and  Soviet 
strategic  deployments,  we  could  un- 
leash a  totally  unrestricted  escalation 
in  the  United  States-Soviet  nuclear 
competition  that  would  inevitably  tor- 
pedo any  chance  for  success  in  these 
crucial  negotiations. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  stress  that  it 
was  the  President  himself  who  recog- 
nized that  the  prospects  for  success  in 
START  would  be  enhanced  if  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
exercised  parallel  restraint  while  the 
negotiations  proceeded.  After  careful 
review.  President  Reagan  announced 
on  May  20,  1982,  that:  "As  for  existing 
strategic  arms  agreements,  we  will  re- 
frain from  actions  which  undercut 
them  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
shows  equal  restraint." 

That  means  there  can  be  no  viola- 
tion of  these  agreements  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  we  must  monitor  carefully 
any  possible  violations  and  in  no  way 
can  the  President  be  restricted  in  his 
responsibility  and  his  duty  to  insure 
that  there  are  no  violations  so  long  as 
we  both  have  agreed  to  restrain  our- 
selves and  not  undercut  these  agree- 
ments. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  President  concluded  that  it  was  in 
our  national  interest  to  respect  the 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  agreements  pro- 
vided the  Soviets  exercised  matching 
restraint.  First,  the  administration  rec- 
ognized that  not  a  single  element  in 
the  President's  five-part  strategic  mod- 
ernization program  was  impeded  by 
the  limitations  contained  in  these  ac- 
cords. On  November  3,  1981,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Weinberger  testified  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  he 


foresaw  no  military  requirement  to 
depart  from  the  policy  of  respecting 
SALT  II  and  affirmed  that  there  was 
no  near-term  conflict  between  the 
policy  and  the  President's  strategic 
modernization  program.  In  contrast, 
SALT  II  imposes  restraints  which  are 
tangibly  and  immediately  constraining 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  For  example,  as 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  adheres  to 
the  treaty,  it  is  precluded  from  in- 
creasing the  number  of  reentry  vehi- 
cles deployed  on  specific  missile  types 
above  the  levels  specified  in  the 
treaty,  an  option  with  adverse  strate- 
gic consequences  for  the  United  States 
which  they  could  otherwise  readily 
pursue. 

Second,  the  informal  policy  of 
mutual  restraint  dampens  the  inclina- 
tion of  each  sides  military  to  engage 
in  worst-case  planning.  As  Gen.  David 
Jones,  then  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  testified  before  the 
committee:  'uncertainties  would  grow 
as  to  the  total  number  of  Soviet  weap- 
ons systems,  the  production  rates,  and 
so  on.  There  would  be  a  number  of  fac- 
tors involved  in  our  future  planning  if 
there  were  no  constraints  at  all."  Gen- 
eral Jones  made  it  absolutely  clear 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  support- 
ed the  President's  policy  on  respecting 
SALT  II. 

Third,  a  policy  of  mutual  restraint 
obviously  enhances  the  climate  for 
achieving  good-faith  bargaining  in 
START.  In  an  August  1982  letter  ex- 
plaining the  basis  for  the  President's 
decision,  then  ACDA  Director  Eugene 
Rostow  stated:  'this  policy  stems  from 
the  familiar  practice  of  not  unduly  dis- 
turbing circumambient  circumstances 
during  a  negotiation.  The  practice  is  a 
common  and  useful  aspect  of  diploma- 
cy, not  a  binding  legal  rule.  The 
United  States  policy  rests  on  judg- 
ments of  the  national  interest. "  To 
sum  up,  I  would  cite  Secretary  of 
State  Haig's  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  Novem- 
ber 1981.  "Clearly,"  said  Secretary 
Haig,  "the  arms  control  and  geopoliti- 
cal aspects  of  the  question  favor  that 
we  continue  to  maintain  this  policy.  " 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  strong  majori- 
ty in  Congress  agrees  with  the  former 
Secretary  of  States  assessment.  While 
some  Members  would  prefer  that 
President  Reagan  go  the  extra  step 
and  formally  request  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty, 
there  is  little  dispute  that  the  policy 
of  informally  observing  the  treaty 
semves  our  national  interest,  provided 
the  Soviet  Union  indeed  upholds  its 
half  of  the  bargain.  I  know  of  no 
Member  who  would  advise  a  policy  of 
unilateral  U.S.  compliance  with  SALT 
II. 

In  recent  months,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  developments  in  the  Soviet 
Union  which  have  rightly  provoked 
questions  as  to  the  Soviets'  willingness 
to  avoid  actions  undercutting  SALT  II. 


In  particular,  I  am  concerned  by  the 
continued  pattern  of  Soviet  encryption 
of  missile  telemetry  that  is  indispensi- 
ble  to  our  ability  to  use  national  tech- 
nical means  to  verify  their  compliance 
with  pertinent  provisions  in  the 
accord. 

I  feel  certain,  after  talking  with  Sen- 
ator McClure  of  Idaho,  that  he  him- 
self has  very  deep  concerns  about  com- 
pliance with  SALT  II  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  addition,  the  recent  tests  of  the 
PL-5  ICBM,  also  known  as  the  SS-X- 
24,  and  the  discovery  of  a  large  new 
Soviet  radar  in  central  Siberia  raise 
particularly  troubling  questions  about 
Soviet  behavior. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  gets  answers  to  these  questions. 

Nothing  in  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  would  in  any  way  pre- 
clude the  United  States  from  thor- 
oughly investigating  any  possible  in- 
fractions. In  fact,  the  duty  is  even 
greater  to  investigate  thoroughly,  re- 
assure the  country  and  the  Congress 
that  the  violations  have  been  investi- 
gated thoroughly,  and  give  us  an 
actual  factual  report  as  to  what  the 
findings  are. 

If  the  President's  policy  of  mutual 
respect  for  SALT  II  is  to  continue,  we 
must  be  assured  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  engaged  in  a  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  the  agreement,  whether 
deliberate  or  inadvertent.  In  this 
regard,  I  am  pleased  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  forcefully  addressing  these 
issues  in  the  forum  that  was  specifical- 
ly created  to  deal  with  SALT  compli- 
ance matters,  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission,  or  SCC. 

I  would  emphasize,  though,  that  we 
should  afford  our  delegation  to  the 
SCC  a  reasonable  time  for  getting 
some  straight  answers  before  we  aban- 
don a  policy  that  has  served  our  na- 
tional interests.  The  administrations 
report  on  Soviet  noncompliance  raises 
concerns  which  are  serious  and  de- 
serve serious  consideration.  For  this 
reason,  the  Bumpers/Leahy  amend- 
ment includes  language  putting  the 
Congress  on  record  in  calling  for  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  resolve  these  serious 
compliance  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
which  Senator  Nunn  and  I  have  of- 
fered to  this  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  it  is  the  view  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  should  contin- 
ue to  observe  SALT  II  through  next 
year  provided  the  Soviets  reciprocate, 
and  that  the  question  of  complying 
with  SALT  II  after  its  scheduled  expi- 
ration in  1985  should  be  the  matter  of 
the  closest  consultation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  In 
offering  this  amendment,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  suggest  that  the  SALT 
compliance  policy  should  necessarily 
terminate  at  the  end  of  next  year.  To 
the  contrary,  I  would  hope  that  this 
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can    be    maintained 
as  a  START  agree- 


restraint  policy 
until  such  time 
ment  is  achieved. 

We  do  recognize,  though,  that  the 
further  beyond  1985  that  one  goes,  the 
greater  the  strain  on  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  in  a  technical  sense.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  these  technical  concerns 
could  be  addressed  and  satisfactorily 
resolved  if  both  parties  recognize  and 
are  committed  to  preserving  the  signif- 
icant benefits  that  have  accrued  from 
the  observance  of  this  informal  SALT 
restraint  regime.  I  would  stress  that 
the  status  quo  is  to  observe  the  treaty, 
and  I  would  fully  expect  that  the 
President  would  not  contemplate 
changing  the  status  quo  unless  he  first 
consulted  with  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  F»resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  President 
Reagan's  comments  on  Soviet  arms 
control  treaty  violations  from  his  press 
conference  on  June  14.  1984.  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  15.  1984. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Weapons  in  Space 
Q:  Can  you  also  confirm  reports  about  the 
verification  issue  that  there  has  been  signif 
icant  Soviet  violations  of  all  of  the  treaties 
going  back  to  1958^ 

A.  We  turned  over  a  200-page  report  to 
the  Congress  that  was  classified  We  made 
public  a  summary  of  that,  declassified  m  a 
summary.  The  other  lengthy  report  is  still 
classified  because  of  the  risk  of  exposing 
sources.  But  it  was  a  report  on  outright  vio 
lations  of  many  of  the  treaties  in  the  past 
and  also  some  ambiguities  in  which,  maybe 
based  on  language  differences  or  not.  they 
claim  a  different  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  and  that  therefore  they  re  not  violal 
ing  it.  They  have  this,  they're  doing  what 
they  think  the  treaty  prescribes  But  be 
tween  those  two  things,  yes,  there  have 
been  those  violations. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr  President,  I  want 
to  point  out  that  this  statement  is  the 
first  statement  by  the  President  him- 
self, in  his  own  words,  that  directly  re- 
veals •outright  violations  "  by  the  Sovi- 
ets of  arms  control  treaties.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  is  calling  attention  to  his 
own  public  report  to  Congress  on 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  arms  con- 
trol treaties  of  January  23.  1984.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  also  describing  and 
calling  attention  to  the  report  on 
Soviet  SALT  violations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's General  Advisory  Committee  on 
Arms  Control.  The  President's  Janu- 
ary report  confirmed  nine  Soviet 
SALT  and  other  arms  control  treaties. 
The  GAC  report,  according  to  press 
accounts,  confirms  17  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol violations.  In  sum.  the  President 
or  a  Presidential  commission  have  con- 
firmed a  total  of  26  Soviet  SALT  and 
other  arms  control  treaty  violations 
But  some  of  these  violations  cases 
probably  overlap,  so  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  there  are  probably  21 
Soviet  SALT  and  other  arms  control 
treaty    violations    which    have    been 


either  reported  and  confirmed  by  the 
President  to  Congress,  or  confirmed  by 
a  Presidential  commission. 

Here  is  a  listing  of  the  nine  Soviet 
arms  control  treaty  violations  con- 
firmed by  the  President  in  his  January 
23.  1984  report  to  Congress:         , 

The  United  States  Government  has  deter 
mined  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  violating: 

1  The  Geneva  Protocol  on  Cht-mical 
Weapons; 

2.  The  Biological  Weapons  Convention; 

3  The  Helsinki  Final  Act;  and  two  provj 
sions  of  SALT  II 

4  Telemetry  encryption:  and 

5.  A  rule  concerning  ICBM  modernizalion. 
In  addition,  we  have  determined  that: 

6  The  Soviet  Union  ha.s  almost  certainly 
violated  the  ABM  Treaty. 

7.  Probably  violated  the  SALT  11  limit  on 
new  types  (i.e..  by  testing  a  .second  new  type 
ICBM) 

8  Probably  violated  the  SS  16  deploy 
ment  prohibition  of  SALT  II. 

9.  And  is  likely  to  have  violated  the  nuclo 
ar  testing  yield  limit  of  the  Threshold  Te.st 
Ban  Treaty 

President  Reagan  has  thus  con- 
firmed 9  Soviet  violations  of  six  arms 
control  treaties.  Five  of  these  Soviet 
violations  are  .stated  without  qualifica- 
tion, and  are  therefore  conclusive. 
Four  of  these  violations  relate  to  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  and  three  of  these 
are  also  conclusive,  because  the  De- 
fense Department  has  publicly  stated 
several  times  that  the  Soviet  SS-25 
ICBM  is  a  second  new  type  ICBM. 
when  SALT  II  allows  only  one. 

What  about  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's General  Advisory  Committee  on 
Arms  Control''  This  report  is  entitled 
"A  Quarter  Century  of  Soviet  Compli 
ance  Practices  Under  Arms  Control 
Commitments:  1958-1983.  "  whose  title 
is  unclassified.  Press  accounts  of  the 
contenUs  of  the  GAC  report  indicate 
that  it  includes  the  judgment  that  the 
Soviets  have  made  17  material 
breaches  of  existing  arms  control  trea- 
ties or  agreements.  We  do  not  yet 
know  what  these  17  material  breaches 
are  and  how  many  overlap  with  the 
President  s  January  report  of  9  viola- 
tions. It  is  reasonable  to  speculate, 
however,  that  among  the  17  GAC 
report  violations  may  possibly  be  in- 
cluded the  following  new  cases  of 
Soviet  violations: 

First.  Soviet  violation  of  the  Nuclear 
Test  Moratorium.  1958-61; 

Second.  Soviet  violation  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev Agreement  of  1962: 

Third.  Soviet  violation  of  the  Limit- 
ed Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963; 

Fourth.  Soviet  violation  of  the  Mon- 
treux  Convention  of  1936; 

Fifth.  Soviet  violation  of  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement  and  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1972  involving  widespread 
camouflage  concealment  cover  and  de- 
ception; 

Sixth.  Soviet  violation  of  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement  of  1972  involving 
excess  ballistic  missile  launchers; 

Seventh.  Soviet  violation  of  the 
SALT    I    ABM    Treaty    involving    the 


ABM-3  moveable  ABM  radar  current- 
ly in  mass  production  and  deployment: 

Eighth.  Soviet  violation  of  the  1981 
Conventional  Weapons  Convention  in 
Afghanistan; 

Ninth.  Soviet  violation  of  the  late 
Soviet  President  Brezhnevs  1982  mor- 
atorium on  SS-20  deployment; 

Tenth.  Soviet  violation  of  the  SALT 
II  Treaty  of  1979  involving  their  mas- 
sive increase  in  strategic  camouflage, 
concealment,  and  deception; 

Eleventh.  Soviet  violation  of  the 
1972  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement 
through  deployment  of  their  medium 
SS-17  ICBM  and  their  heavy  SS-19 
ICBM  to  illegally  replace  their  light 
SS-11  ICBM. 

Twelfth.  Soviet  tests  of  surface  to 
air  missiles  and  radars  in  a  prohibited 
ABM  mode  in  violation  of  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty. 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  has  publicly 
confirmed  the  Soviet  testing  of  SAM's 
in  an  ABM  mode  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  on  September  12. 
1982.  Both  former  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  and  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  have  publicly  confirmed 
Soviet  SS-19  deployment  as  a  violation 
of  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement.  Dr. 
Kissinger  called  SS-19  deployment 
sharp  practice  on  August  12,  1979.  and 
former  Defense  Secretary  Laird  de- 
scribed SS-19  deployment  as  an  out- 
right violation,  in  a  Reader's  Digest  ar- 
ticle in  1977.  Arms  Control  Agency  Di- 
rector Adelman  has  confirmed  public- 
ly Soviet  violation  of  the  1963  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  President  Reagan 
has  twice  publicly  confirmed  Soviet 
violation  of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
Agreement,  end  the  New  York  Times 
in  April  1976  confirmed  the  Soviet 
excess  ballistic  missile  launchers  as  a 
violation.  In  sum,  at  least  5  of  the 
above  12  additional  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol violations  have  been  already  au- 
thoritatively confirmed.  All  of  the  12 
have  been  discussed  many  limes  in 
public  literature  before  such  as  in  the 
book  "The  Bitter  Fruit  of  SALT;  A 
Record  of  Soviet  Duplicity.  "  by  David 
S.  Sullivan,  published  in  June  1982  by 
the  Texas  Policy  Institute.  I  have  had 
the  above  book  printed  in  the  Record 
in  June  1982. 

In  sum.  the  President's  January  23, 
1984,  report  to  Congress  confirms  nil  a 
Soviet  arms  control  violations.  The 
above  speculative  listing  of  12  more 
Soviet  violations  may  also  be  con- 
firmed in  the  GAC  report.  If  so,  there 
will  then  be  a  total  of  9  plus  12.  or  a 
grand  total  of  21  Soviet  arms  control 
treaty  violations  either  confirmed  by 
the  President  or  confirmed  by  the 
President's  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Arms  Control. 

But  10  further  cases  of  probable 
Soviet  arms  control  violations  which 
have  been  reported  in  the  press  and  in 
senatorial  letters  to  the  President 
remain  to  be  confirmed.  These  are: 
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First.  Soviet  production  of  35  Back- 
fire bombers  per  year; 
Second.  Arctic  staging  of  Backfire: 

(a)  Refueling  capability  of  Backfire. 

(b)  8.900-kilometer  range  of  Backfire; 
Third.   Soviet   SS-NX-23   as   heavy 

SLBM; 

Fourth.  Soviet  violation  of  the  820. 
1.200,  1.320  MIRV/ALCM  SALT  II 
ceilings,  as  reported  in  the  press; 

Fifth.  Soviet  exceeding  the  2.250 
SALT  II  ceiling  by  over  550  delivery 
vehicles; 

Sixth.  Soviet  SS-18  rapid  reload/ 
retire  capability,  and  reported'  exer- 
cifies; 

Seventh.  Soviet  testing  of  a  prohibit- 
ed ABM  rapid  reload  and  refire  capa- 
bility; 

Eighth.  Soviet  deployment  of  a  na- 
tionwide ABM  defense; 

Ninth.  Keeping  18  SS-9  ICBMs 
operational  at  a  test  range; 

Tenth.  Soviet  violation  of  Brezh- 
nev's pledge  not  to  build  mobile 
ICBMs; 

Eleventh.  Deploying  SS-ll's  at 
MRBM  and  IRBM  soft  sites,  for 
covert  soft  launch; 

Twelfth.  Soviet  stockpiled  ICBMs. 
SLBM's.  SLCM's— several  thousand. 

Thus,  in  sum.  there  are  a  grand  total 
of:  21  probably  confirmed  by  Presi- 
dent. 12  still  under  study,  and  33  total 
Soviet  arms  control  violations. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  some  unclassi- 
fied official  data  describing  the  report 
on  Soviet  arms  control  violations  by 
the  GAC. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

General  Advisory  Committee  on  Arms 

Control  and  Disarmament  i Bipartisan! 

William  R.  Graham— Chairman. 

Colin  S.  Gray.  ^ 

Roland  F.  Herbst. 

Francis  P.  Hoeber. 

Robert  B.  Hotz. 

Eli  S.  Jacobs. 

Charles  Burton  Marshall  (former  Ambas- 
sador). 

Jaimie  Oaxaca. 

John  P.  Roche  (former  Presidential  Advi- 
sor). 

Donald  Rumsfeld  (former  Defense  Secre- 
tary). 

Harriet  P.  Scott. 

Laurence  H.  Silberman  (former  Ambassa- 
dor). 

•^asking  or  General  Advisory  Committee 

ON  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
November  19.  1982  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Committee  asked  to  review  arms  control: 
Verification,  compliance,  and  lessons  for 
future  agreements. 

A  Quarter  Century  of  Soviet  Compliance 
Practices  Under  Arms  Control  Commit- 
ments iU> 

Review  of  Soviet  Commitments  and  Prac- 
tices: 1958-1983:  I.  approach.  II.  products, 
HI.  definitions  and  criteria.  IV.  key  findings. 
V.  recommendations.  VI.  further  issues. 


I.  Approach  for  the  Review 
Committee    performed    an    independent 

review  of: 

All  Soviet  arms  control  obligations  since 
WWII: 

Previous  studies; 

United  States  documentation; 

Soviet  Union  documentation; 

Community-wide  support: 

Briefings  by  a  wide  range  of  officials; 

Use  of  outside  experts: 

Limited  cross/checking  of  information. 

II.  Products  of  the  Review 
Report:  A  quarter  century  of  Soviet  com- 
pliance practices  under  arms  control  com- 
mitmenU:  1958-1983(U). 

Letter  to  the  President  containing  recom- 
mendations. 
Summary  briefing. 

III.  Definitions  and  Criteria 

Material  breaches  of  obligations; 

Violation  of  an  agreement  or  treaty: 

Breach  of  unilateral  commitment; 

Circumvention  defeating  the  object  or 
purpose  of  a  treaty. 

Standards  of  confidence: 

High  confidence— probable  to  certain. 

Reason  for  suspicion— Lesser  confidence 
in  facts,  law.  or  both. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Finally.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  by  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Doug- 
lass, Jr.,  entitled  "Impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Report  on  Soviet  Non-Compli- 
ance" be  printed  in  the  Record.  This 
excellent  article  describes  the  strong 
leadership  role  played  on  the  issue  of 
Soviet  SALT  violations  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho,  Jim  McClure.  Moreover, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  the  President  by 
my  friend  Senator  Jesse  Helms  on 
Soviet  Backfire  bomber  production  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  This  letter 
shows  another  Soviet  SALT  violation 
from  official  unclassified  Government 
documentation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Impact  of  the  President's  Report  on 
Soviet  Non-Compliance 

(By  Joseph  B.  Douglass.  Jr.) 
On  January  23,  President  Reagan  sent  to 
Congress  a  report  on  Soviet  non-compliance 
with  arms  control  agreements.  Evidence  and 
analysis  was  presented  on  seven  serious 
Soviet  violations  of  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention,  the  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty,  the  Helsinki  Agreement,  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  the  unrati- 
fied SALT  II  Treaty.  The  report  also  states 
that  there  is  an  expanding  pattern  of  Soviet 
violations,  or  possible  violations,  and  that 
"additional  issues  of  concern  are  under 
active  study." 

This  report  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
efforts  of  a  growing  number  of  senators  led 
by  Senator  James  McClure  to  force  the  Ad- 
ministration to  publicly  acknowledge  the 
Soviet  violations.  It  is  significant  that  the 
number  of  senators  taking  part  at  various 
stages  in  this  campaign  is  sufficient  to  cast 
severe  doubts  on  the  ability  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  gain  Senate  approval  of  any  ques 
tionable  treaty. 


In  assessing  the  implications  of  the  Presi- 
dent's report,  it  is  also  significant  that  the 
seven  violations  represent  merely  the  tip  of 
an  apparently  much  larger  iceberg.  Three 
days  after  the  President's  report  was  sent  to 
Congress.  Senator  McClure  fired  off  a  letter 
to  the  President  citing  an  additional  thirty 
violations,  or  possible  violations,  that  he 
would  like  to  see  addressed,  and  requested  a 
copy  of  the  extensive  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Arms  Control  General  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  seventeen  major  Soviet  viola- 
tions since  1958.  This  was  foUwed  four  days 
later  by  a  letter  from  eight  senators  headed 
by  Jesse  Helms  who  identified  a  variety  of 
additional  extremely  serious  violations  of 
both  the  SALT  II  Treaty  and  the  Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile  Treaty  that  previously  had 
been  unreported. 

Five  observations  can  be  drawn. 

First,  the  arms  control  process  has  basical- 
ly come  to  a  halt.  It  is  close  to  inconceivable 
that  any  agreement  could  be  reached  that 
could  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Any 
treaty  that  was  not  equitable  and  that  did 
not  have  every  single  term  thoroughly  de- 
fined and  agreed  to  by  both  sides  likely  will 
be  defeated.  There  is  an  almost  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  ammunition  that  the  conserv- 
ative forces  can  fire  at  will  to  demonstrate 
the  duplicity  of  the  Soviets  and  the  need  to 
have  extremely  carefully  drawn  and  verifia- 
ble agreements,  both  of  which  are.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  impossible.' 

The  main  uncertainty  is  the  Soviet  elec- 
tion year  strategy.  It  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  they  do  not  want  Reagan  reelect- 
ed and  will  work  hard  to  bring  about  his 
defeat.  At  the  same  time,  they  also  appear 
to  analyze  his  reelection  chances  as  very 
good.  In  anticipation  of  his  possible  reelec- 
tion they  could  conclude  that  an  arms  con- 
trol treaty  that  would  inhibit  the  U.S.  build- 
up, or  derail  it.  over  the  next  four  years 
would  be  very  advantageous.  Such  a  treaty, 
or  more  likely  an  agreement  on  concept  and 
principal  terms,  would  need  to  be  achieved 
prior  to  the  election.  At  that  time,  the  pres- 
sures on  Reagan,  the  peace  candidate,  to 
reach  an  agreement  would  be  greatest.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Soviets  might  become  "quite 
negotiable"  this  summer  on  basic  concepts, 
but  clearly  not  on  critical  definitions,  to 
provide  the  Democrats  with  ammunition 
that  President  Reagan  is  not  serious  in  his 
desire  to  coexist  peacefully,  or  alternatively, 
to  obtain  an  agreement  that  will  box  up  any 
signifcant  efforts  to  achieve  meaningful  im- 
provemenU  in  the  U.S.  posture  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  reelected. 

Second,  one  should  expect  the  senator's 
attack  on  the  administration  relative  to  vio- 
lations and  non-compliance  to  slacken  off, 
perhaps  even  disappear.  They  have  made 
their  point,  they  did  obtain  an  official  rec- 
ognition of  Soviet  violations.  It  is  not  as 
complete  as  they  would  have  liked,  but  it  is 
there  with  sufficiently  damning  evidence  to 
stave  off  the  treaty-at-any-cost  forces', 
within  the  Administration.  Over  the  past  six 
months,  the  senators'  campaign  has  gradu- 
ally edged  toward  activating  their  reserve 
"club."  namely  to  accuse  the  Administration 
of  operating  a  cover-up.  in  the  same  manner 
that  President  Carter  was  attacked  in  1980. 
At  this  time,  however,  this  would  be  clearly 
counterproductive  to  the  election  year  poli- 
tics and  the  conclusion  is  obvious:  stop  the 
direct  attack  on  the  administration  and  con- 
centrate on  building  a  unified  Republican 
campaign  to  defeat  the  Democrats  in  No- 
vember 1984. 

While  the  congressional  attack  on  the  Ad- 
ministration will  cease,  the  efforts  to  keep 
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violations  in  the  forefront  will  not  The  ef- 
forts will  continue  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
Congressional  hearings,  beginning  with 
hearings  on  the  Military  Implications  of 
the  Soviet  SALT  Violations  that  were  just 
requested  by  Senators  Kasten  and  MrClure 
Additionally,  the  collection  lor  unofficial 
release)  of  data  on  Soviet  violations  and 
noncompliance  will  continue.  Those  outside 
and  inside  the  Administration  who  very  ef 
fectively  worked  to  bring  forth  the  viola 
tions  report  will  continue  to  amass  data  in 
the  months  ahead  and  improve  still  further 
their  case  against  the  possibility  of  the  Ad 
ministration  accepting  any  type  of  non-pro 
ductlve  arms  control  treaty  with  the  Sovi 
et*.  The  potential,  therefore,  for  the  arms 
control  process,  even  after  November  1984. 
will  remain  bleak  or  bright,  depending  on 
your  point  of  view. 

A  third  critical  observation  of  the  non 
compliance  report  is  in  the  area  of  verifica 
tion.  In  the  past,  a  key  aspect  of  any  strate 
gically  significant  treaty  has  been  the  ques 
tion  of  verification  Today,  national  techni 
cal  means  can  no  longer  t)e  used  to  claim 
that  verification  can  be  adequate  The  limi 
tations  in  national  technical  means  have 
betn  made  clear,  so  much  so  that  one  of  the 
main  thrusts  over  the  past  three  years  has 
been  the  strong  efforts,  unsuccessful,  to  re 
place,  or  supplement,  national  technical 
means  with  some  sort  of  'cooperative  meas- 
ures." This  lack  of  success  is  compounded 
by  the  real  result  of  the  Soviet  violations. 
which  is  to  add  to  the  problem  of  verifica 
lion  the  even  more  serious  problem  of  com 
pliance.  That  is,  even  if  you  could  verify. 
what  difference  would  it  make  when  you 
cannot  force  compliance. 

The  fourth  observation  is  the  implicit 
question  raised  by  the  noncompliance 
report  and  by  McClure  and  Company, 
•  What  has  the  arms  control  process  pro- 
duced?" Even  the  most  ardent  arms  control 
advocates  acknowledge  that  relatiorvs  with 
the  Soviets  are  at  an  all  time  low  What 
they  do  not  say  is  that  the  deterioration 
began  in  the  early  1970s  and  took  place 
mainly  during  the  1970s,  the  heyday  of  de 
lenle.  Indeed,  detente  itself  emerges  as  a 
mirage,  at  best,  more  likely  a  charade,  espe- 
cially when  you  recognize  that  nearly  all  of 
the  violations  almost  surely  had  to  have 
been  planned  and  known  to  the  Soviet  lead 
ership  at  the  time  the  agreements  were  con 
sumated.  In  over  thirty  years  of  arms  con- 
trol discussions,  there  has  t>een  no  notice- 
able meeting  of  the  minds  or  communica- 
tion. The  process  has  not  constrained  or 
even  marginally  affected  Soviet  military  as- 
piration. If  anything,  the  process  has  con- 
tributed to  their  build-up.  If  there  is  a 
lesson  to  t>e  drawn,  the  evidence  suggests 
that  it  is  that  the  Soviets  remain  un- 
trustworthy and  dependable  only  to  contin 
ue  to  pursue  their  proclaimed  goal  of  de 
stroying  the  West  using  all  forces  and 
means,  including  arms  control. 

Unfortunately,  the  final  observation  is 
that  the  bureaucracy  and  the  arms  control 
community  do  not  appear  to  have  learned 
this.  The  "system"  continues  to  be  driven  by 
a  perceived  need  to  "continue  the  dialogue.  ' 
The  vast  majority  of  the  impetus  for  con- 
tinuing is  still  a  blind  desire  to  negotiate  an- 
other treaty,  oblivious  to  the  past,  or  per- 
haps more  correctly,  redoubling  efforts  to 
ensure  that  those  minor"  failures  or  set 
backs  do  not  interfere  with  the  process  of 
achieving  Soviet  and  American  rapproche- 
ment. This  perception  or  position  does  not 
appear  to  be  limited  to  the  State  Depart 
ment  or  arms  control  community.  Rather, 


one  senses  Its  dominance  throughout  all 
agencies  of  the  government,  including,  or 
rather  especially,  the  military  and  intelli- 
gence organizations.  Thi.s  is  Ihr  .>ilron>:  prr 
ception  of  tho.se  who  labored  to  bring  forth 
the  President  s  report  on  Soviet  noncompli 
anre  It  is  also  the  reason  why  they  will  not 
dimini.sh  I  heir  efforts. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washinglun.  DC.  Mav  7.  19S4 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  another  Soviet  violation 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  recently  revealed  by 
official  US  government  sources 

According  to  the  Soviet  Backfire  State 
meni  issued  by  the  late  Soviet  President 
Brezhnev  at  Vienna  on  June  16.  1979.  and 
considered  an  integral  pari  of  the  Treaty. 

President  Brezhnev  confirmed  that  the 
Souet  Backfire  production  rate  would  not 
exceed  30  per  year  President  Carter  stated 
that  the  United  States  enters  into  the  SALT 
II  Agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  commit- 
ments contained  in  the  Soviet  statement 
and  that  it  considers  the  carrying  out  of 
these  commitments  to  be  essential  to  the 
obligations  assumed  under  the  Treaty." 

Last  year's  edition  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment s  Soviet  Military  Power  (for  March 
1983)  stated  on  page  14  that  the  Soviets  had 

200-  Backfire  bombers.  The  April  1984 
DOD  edition  of  Soviet  Military  Power 
stated  one  year  later  on  page  21  that  the  So- 
viets had  235  Backfire  bombers.  Thus  35 
Backfire  bombers  apparently  were  produced 
between  March  1983  and  April  1984  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  on  page  98  of  the 
1984  edition,  which  states  that  the  Soviets 
produced  35  bombers  in  1983  The  type 
bomber  is  unspecified,  but  the  other  official 
information  cited  al)ove  clearly  poinls  to  a 
1983  Backfire  production  rate  of  35  '  <Sei 
attached  documentation.)  Undersecretary  of 
Defense  De  Lauer  also  has  testified  several 
times  to  Congress  on  a  Backfire  production 
rale  of  35. 

I  respectfully  ask  you  to  consider  this  in 
formation,  especially  in  light  of  your  Ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  continue  com- 
plying with  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty 
through   1985.  as  long  as  the  Soviets  show 

equal  restraint  "  Are  the  Soviets  showing 

equal  restraint  by  producing  35  Backfire 
bomt)ers  per  year''  Have  the  Soviets  not  vio- 
lated a  commitment  which  even  President 
Carter  stated  was  essential  "  to  the  US  ob- 
ligations assumed  under  the  treaty'' 

Both  The  Washington  Post  and  The  New 
York  Times  of  August  31.  1979  quoted  the 
late  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  as  stating  lo 
visiting  US.  Senators  in  Moscow;  '.  .  .  If  we 
build  more  than  30  (i.e  Backfire  bombers) 
we  violate  it  (i.e..  the  SALT  II  Treaty),  and 
we  understand  that  you  will  react." 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Jesse  Helms. 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senators  Bumpers  and 
Leahy,  which  puts  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  record  in  support  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  policy  of 
not  undercutting  existing  strategic 
arms  agreements,  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  shows  equal  restraint.  With  yes- 
terday marking  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
terms    of    the     unratified    SALT    II 


treaty,  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  the  Senate  should  today  voice  its 
.strong  support  for  a  continuation  of 
that  policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
makes  three  important  statements 
with  respect  to  U.S.  arms  control 
policy. 

First,  it  endorses  the  President's 
stated  policy  of  continuing  to  observe 
U.S.  obligations  and  commitments 
under  e.xisting  arms  control  agree- 
ments; 

Second,  it  supports  the  President's 
declared  intention  to  pursue,  through 
confidential  channels,  the  resolution 
of  U.S.  concern.s  over  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  several  arms 
control  agreements;  and 

Third,  it  urges  the  President  not  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  "no  under- 
cut' policy  without  first  consulting 
the  Congress. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  it  is 
important  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue this  policy  of  reciprocal  re- 
straint. First  and  foremost,  it  is  in  our 
national  .security  interests  to  do  .so.  In 
the  absence  of  any  progress  on  a  new 
arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  existing  ceilings  es- 
tablished by  the  SALT  II  treaty  are 
the  only  restraints  available. 

According  to  arms  control  experts, 
the  nuclear  arms  competition  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  entering  a  new  and  dangerous 
phase.  Not  only  is  each  superpower  in- 
tensifying its  weapons  buildup,  they 
are  also  moving  to  deregulate  existing 
controls.  Modernization  programs  con- 
tinue at  a  brisk  pace.  Over  the  next 
decade,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  plan  to  deploy  the  MX. 
Midgetman.  Trident  I  and  II,  Pershing 
II.  SS-20.  SS-21.  SS-23.  SS-24.  SS-25. 
SS-N-20.  and  SS-N-23  missiles,  air-, 
ground-  and  sea-launched  missiles.  Tri- 
dent and  Typhoon  submarines.  B-1, 
Stealth,  Blackjack  and  Bear  H  bomb- 
ers, and  assorted  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  These  forces  will  greatly 
augment  the  size  and  capabilities  of 
the  two  nations'  inventories. 

The  Reagan  administration's  long- 
term  plans  call  for  the  production  of 
28.665  new  nuclear  warheads,  both 
strategic  and  tactical,  between  1984 
and  the  mid-1990's.  This  vast  increase 
is  underway  despite  our  present  huge 
nuclear  warhead  inventory  of  about 
26.000.  While  it  is  true  that  many  of 
our  existing  nuclear  weapons  will  be 
retired  during  this  period,  the  new 
construction  will  greatly  increase  U.S. 
capacity  for  nuclear  destruction.  For 
each  day  over  the  next  II  years,  an  av- 
erage of  five  new  warheads  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  three  will  be  retired. 

Since  January  1981.  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  pursued  a  defense 
policy  basecf  on  the  idea  that  more 
weapons  will  bring  more  security.  Seri- 
ous  arms   control   efforts   have   only 
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been  made  in  conjunction  with  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  U.S.  defense  ca- 
pabilities. In  pursuit  of  that  policy, 
the  last  3'/2  years  have  witnessed  an 
unprecedented  peacetime  buildup.  As 
part  of  the  President's  5-year  $L6  tril- 
lion defense  buildup,  the  Senate  will 
soon  authorize  some  $230  billion  to 
fund  the  fiscal  year  1985  defense  pro- 
grams. This  year's  defense  budget  con- 
tinues the  emphasis  on  development 
of  new  strategic  nuclear  weapons  in- 
cluding the  MX.  ASAT  weapons,  space 
weapons  and  nuclear-tipped  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles,  and  indica- 
tions are  that  in  a  second  term.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  would  pursue  some  of 
these  controversial  systems,  such  as 
the  strategic  defense  initiative,  even 
more  vigorously. 

On  May  10.  1984.  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's chief  arms  negotiator. 
Edward  L.  Rowny.  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

We've  tried  in  the  Reagan  Administration 
to  get  away,  to  distance  ourselves,  from 
making  arms  control  the  centerpiece  of  our 
foreign  policy.  To  some  extent,  we've  suc- 
ceeded. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  few 
would  argue  with  Ambassador 
Rowny's  assessment.  And  it  is  precise- 
ly this  attitude  on  the  part  of  adminis- 
tration officials  which  has  caused  con- 
cern among  Americans  over  the  esca- 
lating arms  race  and  our  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  controlling  it. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  approaching  the 
SALT  II  limits.  The  Soviets  have  i)uilt 
up  to,  but  have  not  exceeded  the 
SALT  II  subceiling  of  820  MIRV'd 
ICBM  launchers.  Unless  the  United 
States  takes  offsetting  steps  of  dis- 
mantling the  necessary  number  of 
older  missile  launchers  in  our  arsenal, 
we  will  exceed  the  SALT  II  limit  of 
1.200  launchers  of  MIRV'd  missiles 
when  our  seventh  Trident  submarine 
goes  out  on  sea  trials  later  next  year. 

Recent  signals  coming  from  the 
Reagan  administration  concerning 
continued  U.S.  adherence  to  the  limits 
of  the  SALT  II  treaty  are  not  encour- 
aging. When  asked  by  Senator  Bump- 
ers recently  about  the  1.200  limit  that 
the  seventh  Trident  would  exceed. 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  responded: 
"I  don't  know  what  we'll  do." 

Mr.  President,  now  is  not  the  time 
for  the  administration  to  abandon  its 
no-undercut  policy.  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  Senate  to  encourage  the  Presi- 
dent to  stand  firmly  behind  this  policy 
of  mutual  restraint.  The  serious  dete- 
rioration in  U.S.-Soviet  relations  has 
adversely  affected  a  whole  series  of  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  negotiations. 
Some  have  been  interrupted  and  the 
prospect  for  others  is  not  promising. 
In  light  of  the  dim  prospects  for 
breaking  new  ground  in  the  area  of 
arms  control  in  the  near  future,  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  must 


observe  the  limits  of  agreements  al- 
ready negotiated. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  two  provi- 
sions of  this  resolution  each  address  a 
critical  aspect  of  our  arms  control  ef- 
forts. 

The  resolution  expresses  support  for 
the  President's  efforts  to  seek  the  res- 
olution of  outstanding  U.S.  concerns 
about  Soviet  compliance  with  arms 
control  agreements  through  existing 
confidential  channels. 

The  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion—SCC— formally  established  by  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  on  De- 
cember 21.  1972,  is  one  such  channel. 
Questions  of  compliance  involve  some 
of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  the 
arms  control  process.  The  SCC  has 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  a  reg- 
ularized institutional  framework  for 
considering  questions  of  compliance, 
and  has,  in  the  past,  satisfactorily  re- 
solved compliance  questions  raised  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Clearly  the  confidential  resolution 
of  compliance  questions  benefits  all 
parties.  Public  charges  of  violations 
before  diplomatic  solutions  have  been 
exhausted  is  a  sure  way  to  exacerbate 
even  further  the  tensions  between  the 
superpow;ers. 

While  the  SCC  provides  the  mecha- 
nism for  the  private  resolution  of  com- 
pliance questions,  the  success  of  the 
SCC's  efforts  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  commitment  of  the  parties 
involved  to  making  the  process  work. 
According  to  one  arms  control  expert, 
the  Reagan  administration's  compli- 
ance diplomacy  has  been  muddled  and 
ineffective  because  it  has  not  decided 
whether  it  wants  to  uphold  the  nucle- 
ar arms  control  agreements  which  it 
charges  the  Soviets  with  violating. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  with  the  passage 
of  this  resolution,  the  administration 
will  receive  a  strong  signal  from  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  can  con- 
tribute greatly  to  preserving  existing 
arms  control  agreements  by  pursuing 
compliance  questions  in  the  appropri- 
ate forum,  the  SCC.  which  was  estab- 
lished for  the  confidential  resolution 
of  such  matters. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tion requires  the  President  to  consult 
with  the  Congress  prior  to  making  any 
changes  in  our  current  policy  of  not 
undercutting  existing  arms  control 
amendments. 

On  this  most  important  issue  of  nu- 
clear arms  control,  the  Congress  must 
have  a  voice.  Since  it  is  the  Congress 
which  is  required,  each  year,  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  to  build  up  our  nuclear 
weapons  arsenal,  the  Congress  should 
also  be  required  to  contribute  to  the 
decision  on  how  those  weapons  are  to 
be  controlled.  Prior  consultation  with 
the  Congress  will  ensure  that,  if  the 
administration  is  contemplating  aban- 
doning the  existing  restraints.  Con- 
gress will  have  an  opportunity  to  seri- 


ously consider  the  implications  and 
consequences  of  that  policy  change. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  fall  of  1980, 
former  Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man  appealed  for  early  ratification  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty: 

We  have  before  us  unfinished  business: 
SALT  11.  For  nearly  a  year,  crisis  after  crisis 
and  the  election  itself  have  effectively  post- 
poned a  national  decision.  The  hour  is  late, 
for  this  agreement  will  soon  die,  if  not  by 
outright  rejection,  then  by  inaction,  as  time, 
technology  and  tension  leapfrog  its  provi- 
sions. .  .  .  Neither  rejection  nor  inaction  on 
SALT  II  holds  promise  for  American  securi- 
ty. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  in  approv- 
ing the  Bumpers-Leahy  resolution  will 
enhance  U.S.  security  by  ensuring  that 
the  gains  achieved  thus  far  through 
negotiated  arms  control  agreements 
are  not  lost.# 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  my  colleague  from  Illinois  for 
coauthoring  the  amendment  that  is  at 
the  desk  now  that  places  a  final  time 
on  the  SALT  II  compliance  as  we  have 
discussed  previously. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  colleagues 
who  are  listening  or  anxious  about 
when  the  vote  may  occur,  it  is  my  plan 
in  just  a  moment  to  send  a  modifica- 
tion to  the  Percy-Nunn  amendment  to 
the  desk.  This  modification  has  been 
agreed  on  by  all  the  parties  that  have 
been  participating  in  this  debate.  It  is 
then  my  hope  that  we  would  have  the 
modification,  or  the  amendment  as 
modified,  that  would  be  accepted  by  a 
voice  vote.  I  would  hope  and  then  it 
would  be  the  plan  to  go  to  a  roUcall 
vote  on  the  Bumpers-Leahy  amend- 
ment as  amended.  So  I  would  send  a 
modification  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
my  amendment  be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  No.  3249.  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  line  23  in  the  Bumpers 
amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

(7)  The  continuation  of  existing  restraints 
on  strategic  offensive  nuclear  arms  would 
provide  an  atmosphere  more  conducive  to 
achieving  an  agreement  significantly  reduc- 
ing the  levels  of  nuclear  arms: 

(8)  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  agreed  to  a 
date  for  resumption  of  the  nuclear  arms 
talks  in  Geneva,  and  it  is  incuml)ent  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  return  to  the  negotiating 
table: 

(9)  a  termination  of  existing  restraints  on 
strategic  olfensive  nuclear  weapons  could 
make  the  resumption  of  negotiations  more 
difficult: 

(10)  both  sides  have  to  date  abided  by  im- 
portant numerical  and  other  limits  con- 
tained in  existing  strategic  offensive  arms 
agreements,  including  dismantling  oper- 
ational missile-firing  submarines  and  re- 
maining within  the  ceilings  on  multiple-war- 
head missile  launchers  and  other  related 
limits:  and 

(U)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
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continue  to  dismantle  older  missile  firing 
submarines  as  new  ones  are  deployed,  and  to 
continue  to  remain  at  or  below  a  level  of 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  launchers  of 
MIRVs  ICBM  s  one  thousand  two  hundred 
launchers  or  MIRV  d  ICBM  s  and  SLBM  s 
and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  launchers  of  MIRV  d  ICBMs  and 
SLBMs  and  ALCMequipped  heavy  bomb 
ers.  and  other  related  limits  in  existing  stra 
tegic  offensive  arms  agreements. 

(b)  In  view  of  these  findings,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that: 

(1)  The  United  Stales  should  vigorously 
pursue  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  resolution 
of  concerns  over  compliance  with  existing 
strategic  and  other  arms  control  agree 
menls.  and  should  seek  corrective  actions, 
where  appropriate,  through  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commi.ssion  and  other  avail- 
able diplomatic  channels;  and 

(2)  The  United  States  should,  through  Do 
cember  31.  1985.  continue  to  pursue  its 
slated  policy  to  refrain  from  undercutting 
the  provisions  of  existing  .strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  refrains  from  undercuiiing  the  provi- 
sions of  those  agreements,  or  until  a  new 
strategic  offensive  arms  agreement  is  con 
eluded;  and 

(3)  The  President  should  provide  a  report 
to  the  Congre.ss  in  both  classified  and  un 
classified  forms  reflecting  additional  find 
ings  regarding  Soviet  adherence  to  such  a 
no-undercut  policy,  by  September  15,  1984; 
and 

(4)  The  President  shall  provide  to  Con 
gre.ss  on  or  before  June  I.  1985.  a  report 
that. 

(a)  describes  the  implications  of  the  U  S  S. 
Alaska's  sea  trials,  both  with  and  without 
the  concurrent  dismantling  of  older  launch 
ers  of  MIRVed  mi.ssiles.  for  the  current  U.S. 
no-undercut  p>olicy  on  strategic  arms  and 
U.S.  security  interests  more  generally 

(b)  a.ssesses  po.ssible  Soviet  political,  mill 
tary.  and  negotiating  responses  to  the  termi 
nation  of  the  U.S.  no  undercut  policy; 

(c)  reviews  and  assesses  Sovr'  activities 
with  respect  to  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements. 

(d)  makes  recommendations  regarding  the 
future  of  U.S.  interim  restraint  policy,  and 

(5i  The  President  should  carefully  consul 
er  the  impact  of  any  changes  to  this  curn-nt 
policy  regarding  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements  on  the  long-term  security 
inleresLs  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
and  should  consult  with  the  Congre.ss 
before  making  any  changes  in  current 
policy. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  explanation  anyone 
else  wants.  But  this  modification 
makes  very  little  change. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  point  of 
order.  Should  we  have  a  reading  of  the 
modification  thai  was  sent  to  the 
desk?  I  have  been  waiting  with  bated 
breath  to  hear  this.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
very  long,  even  though  it  look  1  hour 
and  10  minutes  to  type  it  up.  Would  it 
be  out  of  order  to  request  a  reading  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  to  allow  me  a  30-second  explana- 
tion? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  This  amendment 
provides  two  things.  It  says  that  the 
President  on  or  before  September  1, 
1984.  will  report,  classified  and  unclas- 


sified, to  the  Congress  any  alleged  vio- 
lations; No.  2,  it  provides  that  he  will 
on  or  before  June  1,  1985,  report  to 
the  Congress  what,  if  anything,  we  are 
going  to  do  about  what  happens  when 
the  seventh  Trident  .submarine  goes  to 
sea.  and  we  would  otherwise  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  number  of  launchers  we 
are  permitted  under  the  SALT  II 
treaty. 

Mr.  EXON.  1  thank  my  friend  from 
Arkansas.  Thai  is  very  helpful.  I  have 
learned  .something.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  amendment  has 
been  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
could  withhold  the  yeas  and  nays.  The 
pending  business  as  I  understand  il  is 
the  Nunn-Percy  amendment  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  hope  we  could  have  a 
voice  vote  on  the  Nunn-Percy  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  and  then  have  a 
rollcall  on  the  underlying  amendment, 
as  modified.  That  would  be  the  Bump- 
ers-Leahy amendment. 

I  would  ask  the  Chair  to  put  the 
question  on  the  Nunn-Percy  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment,  as  modified,  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn], 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]. 

The  amendment  (No.  3249.  as  modi- 
fied), was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  que.stion  is  now  the  first- 
degree  amendment,  as  amended.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  1  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

SALT  TREATY  LIMITS  ON  SOVIET  FORCES 
ENHANCE  U.S.  SECURITY 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
that  by  this  amendment  we  could 
ratify  the  SALT  II  treaty,  for  that  one 
action  would  impose  sharp  limits  on 
the  Soviet  military  buildup  before  the 
nuclear  arms  race  rockets  out  of  con- 
trol. This  amendment,  however,  is 
much  more  limited.  Indeed,  it  endorses 
the  Reagan  administration's  current 
policy  and  even  quotes  the  President's 


own  words.  It  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
restore  a  bipartisan  consensus  for 
arms  control  measures  that  clearly  en- 
hance U.S.  security. 

This  amendment  has  three  simple 
parts.  It  urges  the  executive  branch  to 
vigorously  pursue  with  the  Soviet 
Union  concerns  which  we  have  about 
Soviet  compliance  with  existing  arms 
control  agreements.  Who  can  object  to 
that?  It  urges  the  President  to  consult 
with  Congress  before  making  any 
changes  in  our  current  policy  toward 
those  treaties.  Who  would  deny  our 
constitutional  role  in  such  questions? 
And,  most  importantly,  it  recommends 
a  continuation  of  the  President's  own 
declared  policy  of  adhering  to  those 
agreements  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  does  likewise.  That  raises  the 
debatable  question  of  whether  such 
adherence  is  in  the  national  .security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  it  is.  For.  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  and  Intelligence 
Commitees.  I  know  what  the  Soviet 
Union  could  do  if  it  felt  free  to  disre- 
gard the  current  limits.  In  a  short 
period  they  could  add  several  thou- 
.sand  more  nuclear  warheads  to  their 
arsenal,  several  thousand  more  war- 
heads which  could  be  targeted  on 
American  bases  and  cities.  And  we 
could  do  little  to  offset  those  soaring 
numbers. 

Right  now.  with  both  sides  following 
a  "no  undercut"  policy  with  regard  to 
SALT  II.  the  Russians  are  unable  to 
add  new  multiple  warhead  ICBMs  to 
their  arsenal.  They  have  818;  the  ceil- 
ing is  820.  They  thus  cannot  put  4-,  6-, 
or  10-warhead  mi.ssiles  in  their  520 
SS-11  silos  or  their  60  SS-13  silos. 
They  also  have  had  to  retire  10 
Yankee  class  nuclear  submarines  with 
a  total  of  160  SS-N-6  missiles  in  order 
to  slay  within  the  limits  of  the  expired 
but  still  ob.served  SALT  I  agreement. 
Those  submarines,  by  the  way.  are 
newer  than  all  bul  our  five  Trident 
submarines. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  useful  and 
important  limits  on  Soviet  military  ca- 
pabilities. They  do  not  go  far  enough, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  are  in  place  and 
should  slay  there.  While  we  could  be 
more  .secure  with  more  comprehensive 
controls,  we  obviously  would  be  less 
secure  if  these  restraints  were  discard- 
ed. 

When  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty 
expires  next  year,  and  as  our  seventh 
Trident  sub  pushes  us  above  the  ceil- 
ing of  1,200  MIRVd  missiles,  we  will 
face  a  choice  between  retiring  addi- 
tional missiles  or  breaching  the  agree- 
ment. As  things  stand  now,  I  see  no 
military  advantages  for  the  United 
States— and  several  clear  disadvan- 
tages—from abandoning  our  current 
policy  of  mutual  compliance.  Our  mod- 
ernization programs  are  designed  for 
deployments  toward  the  end  of  this 


decade.  The  Russians,  by  contrast,  are 
capable  of  rapid  short-term  increases. 

While  the  administration  has  indi- 
cated no  intention  to  jettison  the 
regime  of  SALT  restraints  before  the 
end  of  1985.  it  has  been  ambiguous  on 
the  subsequent  period.  That  ambiguity 
prompts  this  amendment.  We  want  to 
declare  our  support  for  the  current 
policy  and  to  demand  a  voice,  through 
consultations,  in  auiy  consideration  of 
a  change. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
neither  a  bold,  new  arms  control  initi- 
ative nor  an  effort  to  rekindle  the 
bitter  debates  of  the  past.  It  is.  in- 
stead, a  simple  measure  to  keep  the 
arms  race  from  slipping  out  of  our 
grasp.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done, 
many  avenues  need  to  be  pursued,  to 
harness  technology  on  both  sides  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  nuclear  war.  But  if 
we  act  now.  we  can  buy  time  and  secu- 
rity to  seek  those  additional  limits  on 
nuclear  armaments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy].  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hart],  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  82. 
nays  17,  a£  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  144  Leg.] 


YEAS-82 

Abdnor 

Evans 

Murkowski 

Andrews 

Exon 

Nunn 

ArmstroriR 

Ford 

Packwoort 

Baiter 

Glenn 

Pell 

Baucu.s 

Gorton 

Percy 

Bent.sen 

Gra&sley 

Pressler 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Proxmirc 

BinKaman 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Boren 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Boschwilz 

Hollings 

Ricgle 

Bradley 

Huddleston     • 

Rolh 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Byrd 

Jep-sen 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Kasset>aum 

Specter 

Cochran 

Ka-sten 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

D  Amato 

L<>ahy 

Thurmond 

Danlorlh 

Levin 

Tower 

DeConcini 

Mathias 

Trible 

Dixon 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

McClure 

Warner 

Dole 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Domenici 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

Durenberger 

Mitchell 

Eagleton 

Moynihan 
NAYS-n 

Denton 

Heflin 

Nickles 

East 

Helms 

Quayle 

Garn 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Goldwater 

Long 

Wallop 

Hatch 

Lugar 

Wilson 

Hecht 

Mattingly 

NOT  VOTING- 1 
Hart 

So  the  amendment  (No.  3248,  as 
amended)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3250 

(Purpose:  To  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
medical  benefits  and  post  and  base  ex- 
change in  commissary  store  privileges  to 
certain  former  spouses  of  certain  members 
or  former  memtsers  of  the  Armed  Forces) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible, 
for  himself.  Mr.  Bincaman,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mrs.  Kassebal'm.  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Hecht.  Mr. 
Moynihan,  Mr.  Mattingly.  Mr.  Packwood. 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 
Biden,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Domenici.  and 
Mr.  Bradley),  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  3250. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  54.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

miscellaneous  rights  and  benefits  for 
former  spouses 

Sec.  160b.  (a)(1)  Section  1072<2)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (P):  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (F)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(P)  a  person  who  is  the  unremarried 
former  spouse  of  a  member  or  former 
member  who  performed  at  least  twenty 
years  of  service  which  is  creditable  in  deter- 
mining the  member's  or  former  member's 
eligibility  for  retired  or  retainer  pay,  or 
equivalent  pay.  and  who  on  the  date  of  the 
final  decree  of  divorce,  dissolution,  or  annul- 
ment had  been  married  to  the  member  or 
former  member  for  a  period  of  at  least 
twenty   years,   not   less   than    15   years   of 


which  were  during  the  period  the  member 
or  former  member  performed  service  credit- 
able in  determining  the  member's  eligibility 
for  retired  or  retainer  pay;  and 

"(G)  a  person  (i)  who  is  the  former  spou.se 
of  a  member  or  former  member,  and  (ii) 
who  has  a  disea.se  or  disability  attributable 
to  or  arising  from  the  nature  or  a  location 
of  the  service  performed  by  the  member  or 
former  member  during  the  marriage,  or 
from  treatment  received  at  a  United  States 
military  medical  facility.  ". 

(2)  Section  1077  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  person  covered  by  sec- 
tion 10721 2)<G)  of  this  title  who  is  not  also 
covered  by  .section  1072(2)(F)  of  this  title, 
the  only  health  care  that  may  be  provided 
under  .section  1076  of  this  title  is  health 
care  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  any  dis- 
ease or  disability  of  that  person  described  in 
subclau.se  (ii)  of  section  1072(2)(G)  of  this 
title". 

(b)(1)  Chapter  53  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"S  Kill.  Post  exchanise  and  commissary  store 
privileKes  for  certain  former  spou.ses  of  certain 
members  of  former  members  of  the  armed 
forces 

■Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  concerned  may  prescribe,  a 
dependent  of  a  member  or  former  member 
of  the  armed  forces,  as  defined  in  clause  iF) 
or  (G)  of  .section  1072<2)  of  this  title,  .shall 
be  entitled  to  use  the  services  and  facilities 
of  post  01  base  exchanges  and  commissary 
stores  operated  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  military  department.  ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

■1044.  Post  exchange  and  commissary  store 
privileges  for  certain  former 
spouses  of  certain  members  or 
for  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  ". 

(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  health 
care  furnished  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  in  the  case  of  a 
former  spouse  regardle.ss  of  the  date  of  the 
applicable  decree  of  divorce,  dissolution,  or 
annulment. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  a  former 
spouse  regardless  of  the  date  of  the  applica- 
ble decree  of  divorce,  dissolution,  or  annul- 
ment. 

Mr.  Tower  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment  as  of- 
fered by  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  in  short  order  will  have  at 
the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  which  I  will  offer  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  few  moments  I 
will  set  forth  why  I  believe  my  substi- 
tute amendment  is  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  described  by 
the  proponents  of  the  underlying 
amendment. 
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Mr.  TRIBLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  But  first  I  want  to  ex- 
plain my  position  to  the  Trible  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  permit  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  to  explain 
the  amendment  before  he  interpo.ses 
his  objections  to  the  amendment.  That 
is  the  normal  course  of  action.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  certainly  nas  the 
floor,  but  I  would  suggest  that  we  will 
move  forward  much  more  expeditious- 
ly if  we  adhere  to  the  regular  order 
and  permit  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
to  explain  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  yield  to  the  Senator, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  because  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  everybody  will  have 
time.  The  Senator  will  have  time  to 
explain  what  his  amendment  would 
do.  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  precluded 
from  offering  my  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  this  Senator  to  so  preclude  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  but  I  would  .say  to  the 
Senator  that  if  we  are  going  to  move 
ahead  tonight,  if  we  are  going  to  fully 
consider  this  matter,  then  the  Senator 
should  yield  so  the  proponent  of  this 
amendment  can  explain  the  mea.sure 
before  the  Senator  proceeds. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  The  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Would  it  not  be  in 
order  for  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to 
submit  his  amendment  and  then  yield 
the  floor?  Then  no  one  could  ace  him 
out:  it  would  be  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree.  And  then  we  can  take  it 
up  in  the  normal  order.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  present  his 
amendment,  have  the  arguments  and 
the  Senator  can  make  his  refutations. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  saved  the  day.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  be  very  pleased  to  do 
that.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  to  in  any  way  preclude 
or  prevent  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  from  explaming  the 
amendment.  I  point  out  to  the  distin 
guished  Senator  from  Virginia,  had 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  been  afforded 
the  courtesy  of  having  an  amendment 
which  we  had  asked  for  before  we  got 
to  this,  we  would  not  have  been  in  this 
situation.  So  just  as  a  matter  for 
future  modus  operandi,  the  Senator 
would  be  well  advLsed  to  lay  all  the 
cards  on  top  of  the  table  and  then  pro- 
ceed as  we  normally  do  in  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  suggestion. 

AMENDMENT  NO    J247 

<Purpo.sf:  To  .sub.stitiite  for  amendmeni  3175 
to  provide  mi.scp|laneou.s  beneflt.s  for  "fr 
tain  formt-r  .spousrsi 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  now 

offer  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  an 


amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  report- 
ed at  this  time.  The  amendment  is  No. 
3247  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  JepsenI  pro 
po.scs  an  amendmenl  numbered  3247. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispen.sed 
with. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  object.  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

111  lieu  of  llie  matter  to  be  in.serled  by 
amendment  No  3L'50.  m.serl  the  foilowinK: 

MISCELL.ANEOl'.S  BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN  EORIVIER 
SPOUSES 

Sec.  160b.  lai  Section  1006(d)  of  the  De 
partmenl  of  Defense  Authorization  Art. 
1983  'Public  Law  97  2.'J2i  is  amended  to  read 
a.s  follows: 

Id  I  The  amendments  made  by  section 
1004  of  this  title  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1005  of  this  title  shall  apply  with  re 
spect  to  the  former  spouse  o(  a  member  or 
former  member  of  the  uniformed  ser\ices 
withmii  regard  to  whether  llie  final  decree 
of  duorce.  di.ssolutioii,  or  annulment  of  the 
marriage  of  the  former  spouse  and  such 
mi'mber  or  former  member  is  dated  before, 
on.  or  alter  the  effect i\e  date  of  such 
amendments  " 

ibi  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
lai  shall  apply  to  health  care  which  is  fur 
nished  only  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  this  Act 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addre.ssed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  it  I  have  the  floor  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  the  floor. 

Mr,  DeCONCINI.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

At  this  time  I  will  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
.sent  to  the  desk  and  reported  by  the 
clerk. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  appreciate 
the  sacrifices  made  by  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform.  Separation  from 
loved  ones,  frequent  relocation,  over- 
seas duties  and  a  lack  of  roots  are  all 
part  of  a  military  career.  What  is 
often  unappreciated  is  that  military 
spou.ses  endure  many  of  those  .same 
hardships.  They.  too.  endure  the  .sepa- 
ration and  the  nomadic  way  of  life 
that  characterizes  military  .services. 
Former  military  spou.ses  often  must 
sacrifice  their  own  autonomy  and  ca- 
reers. 

This  evening,  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binga- 
man]  and  32  cospon.sors.  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  to  provide  medical  ben- 


efits and  commissary  and  exchange 
privileges  to  former  military  spouses 
who  are  now  excluded— unfairly  ex- 
cluded I  would  add— from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Uniform  Services  Former 
Spouses  Protection  Act  adopted  by 
this  Congre-ss  in  1982.  These  women 
have  earned  their  benefits  and  they 
desperately  need  them. 

This  amendment  is  cosponsored  by 
the  following  Senators:  Senators 
Warner.  Sarbanes.  Boschwitz,  Bur- 
dick.  Glenn.  Hollings.  Kassebaum. 
Hawkins.  DeConcini.  Hecht,  Moyni- 
han,  Mattingly.  Packwood.  Chiles, 
DAmato.  Pryor,  Biden.  Riegle, 
Sasser.  Humphrey,  Kennedy.  Duren- 
berger.  Helms.  Mathias.  Murkowski. 
Hatch.  Cranston.  Bumpers.  Gorton, 
Stevens.  Domenici.  and  Bradley. 

The  34  sponsors  and  cosponsors  of 
this  measure  reach  across  this  Cham- 
ber, Republicans  and  Democrats,  liber- 
als, progressive  Democrats  and  con- 
servative Republicans.  I  think  it  dem- 
onstrates the  breadth  and  depth  of 
support  for  this  measure. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  a  .spouse  must 
ha\e  been  married  to  a  service 
member  for  at  leEist  20  years  during 
which  time  the  service  member  per- 
formed at  lea.st  20  years  of  credible 
.service.  Benefits  are  applicable  only  to 
divorces  granted  after  February  1, 
1983. 

Then-  are  two  problems.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  existing  law.  First,  most 
military  personnel  do  not  get  married, 
indeed,  often  could  not  get  married, 
until  after  the  start  of  their  20-year 
career,  and  therefore  their  wives 
cannot  qualify  under  the  present  law. 
Especially  hard  hit  are  former  spouses 
of  enlisted  personnel.  Moreover,  the 
post-February  1.  1983  nature  of  the 
current  law  ignores  the  older  former 
spouses  who  have  made  the  same  sac- 
rifices and  are  as  deserving  of  benefits 
as  tho.se  more  recently  divorced. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  pertinent 
sections  from  several  letters  received 
by  me  and  other  Senators  because  I 
think  the.se  letters  demonstrate  the  ir- 
resistible requirement  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

A  former  military  spouse  in  Virginia 
writes. 

My  husband  divorced  me  in  May  1983 
after  43  years  of  marriaKe  and  I  have  lost  all 
my  Navy  benefits  because  I  was  only  mar- 
ried to  him  for  19  years  and  3  monlh.s  of  his 
Navy  .service  time  of  21  years.  He  was  an  en- 
listi'd  man  .so  of  course  did  not  marry  until 
he  had  been  in  the  Navy  a  few  years.  Who 
could  marry  on  $21  a  month  he  .started  at  in 
September  1938?  .  .  . 

My  husband  deserted  me  and  I  did  not 
want  a  divorce.  It's  bad  enoUKli  to  lo.se  your 
companion  of  many  years,  but  losing  all 
your  Navy  benefits  makes  matters  even 
worse. 

I  only  worked  the  first  3  years  we  were 
married.  1  wa.s  a  homemaker  and  mother  of 
four  and  at  my  age  there  aren't  many  jobs 
available  where  I  mighi  earn  any  benefits 
on  my  own  nowadays—  .  .  . 


From  a  woman  in  Maryland: 

Many  women  as  well  as  I  were  married  to 
military  men.  I  was  married  to  an  Air  Force 
Lieutenant  in  1950  and  he  divorced  me 
when  he  was  a  Colonel,  in  1975.  For  25  years 
I  was  an  Air  Force  wife  and  also  had  two 
fine  sons.  It  was  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  a  good  mother  and  to  be  what  my  ex-hus- 
band expected  me  to  be.  a  "good  Air  Force 
wife."  .  .  . 

When  ray  husband  informed  me  he  did 
not  want  to  be  married  any  more.  I  fought 
hard  to  save  our  marriage.  At  the  age  of  51. 
in  1975.  I  was  divorced.  ...  I  took  courses 
at  night  to  learn  all  over  again  how  to  type. 
etc.  I  found  a  job  as  a  secretary  for  the  min- 
ister of  a  church  where  I  receive  a  very 
modest  salary. 

At  the  tnme  of  my  divorce— and  this  hap- 
pens to  all  other  wives  in  the  same  sad  situ- 
ation—a divorce  that  I  did  not  want,  but 
had  no  choice,  automatically,  the  military 
I.D.  Card  was  taken  away  from  me.  This 
military  LD.  entitled  me  to  many  benefits 
for  which  I  worked  hard  during  the  25  years 
of  marriage.  One  of  the  benefits,  especially, 
is  the  medical  care.  At  the  age  of  51  1  had  to 
try  to  get  a  medical  insurance  which  was 
very  hard  to  get  and  very  expensive  and 
covers  very  little. 

From  another  former  military 
spouse  in  Maryland: 

La-st  year  1  found  out  I  had  cataract  in  my 
eyes.  I  was  just  operated  on  last  January 
and  between  the  bill  for  the  surgery  and  the 
hospital,  and  the  visits,  and  now  I  am  in 
need  of  contact  lenses  and  glasses.  I  do  not 
need  to  explain  in  details  the  amount  of  the 
total  bill,  it  is  very  very  high.  Had  I  had  my 
I.D.  Card  and  benefits  from  my  marriage,  it 
certainly  would  have  helped.  1  had  a  very 
good  job  *hen  I  was  married  in  1950.  and.  at 
my  husbands  request.  I  quit  work  to  be 
what  he  wanted  me  to  be  an  Air  Force 
wife"  and  that  I  was. 

From  a  woman  in  South  Carolina: 
U't  me  explain  how  unfair  the  current  law 
discriminates  against  ex-wives  of  enlisted 
men.  My  husband  enlisted  in  the  USMC  in 
February  1942.  He  spent  3  years  in  the  Pa- 
cific. We  were  married  in  1947  and  he  re- 
tired in  1964  after  22  years  of  service.  17 
years  of  which  we  were  married.  At  thai 
time  enli-sted  men  had  to  get  permission  to 
marry  and  the  money  was  so  little,  it  wasn't 
wi.se  economically.  .  .  .  Now.  after  37  years 
of  marriage  he  is  divorcing  me.  Where  do  I 
go  for  medical  benefits  and  other  savings 
like  the  Commi.ssary  and  MX?  There  are 
few,  if  any  enlisted  men.  who  retired  after 
20  years  that  were  married  the  entire  20 
years. 

I  feel  betrayed  by  the  USMC.  After  1  kept 
things  going  at  home  raising 
children  .  .  .  being  mother  and  father  for 
17  years.  It  wasn't  only  overseas  unaccompa- 
nied tours  that  I  played  this  role,  but  three 
tours  on  the  drill  field  when  my  husband 
was  home  one  night  in  three. 

From  a  woman  in  Virginia: 

I  married  my  ex-husband  in  1950.  During 
our  24  years  in  the  military  as  man  and 
wife,  we  were  stationed  in  many  bases 
around  the  world.  I  raised  three  children 
during  this  period,  and  only  a  "military 
wife"  can  tell  you  of  the  experience  of  being 
a  "military  mother."  Because  of  my  hus- 
band's prolonged  absences.  I  was  both 
father  and  mother  to  my  children. 

Because  of  the  many  moves  to  different 
bases  around  the  world.  I  like  many  other 
military  wives,  was  unable  to  establish  a 


career  or  any  type  of  retirement  plan.  Con- 
sequently, now.  at  at  a  time  when  many  of 
my  counterparts  are  reaping  the  benefits  of 
personal  retirement,  or  as  beneficiaries  of 
their  husband's  retirement.  1  am  forced  to 
work  at  least  5  more  years  so  that  I  can 
retire  with  minimum  benefits.  Thank  good- 
ness I  had  time  in  as  a  Federal  Government 
employee,  or  1  would  not  even  have  that. 
Many  whose  hu.sbands  who  forbade  them  to 
work  as  mine  did.  are  forced  to  work  menial 
jobs  to  meet  the  cost  of  living.  Many  simply 
cannot  afford  the  medical  and  dental  bene- 
fits that  this  bill  will  provide  them  with. 

The  women  who  maintained  a  home  for 
military  husbands  during  their  military 
career  deserve  the  benefits  of  retirement- 
regardless  of  the  year  in  which  they  were  di- 
vorced from  their  spou.se.  Indeed,  it  should 
not  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  it  is.  and  should 
be.  a  basic  right. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  an  excerpt 
from  a  letter  from  a  woman  in  Illinois: 

I  am  presently  48  years  old.  and  at  age  18 
I  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  in  September  1954 
and  was  married  on  October  17.  1957  to  a 
Navy  man. 

On  September  11.  1982.  exactly  1  month 
and  6  days  before  our  25th  anniversary,  he 
left  me  for  a  younger  woman  with  no  warn- 
ing whatsoever. 

1  gave  up  my  naval  career  to  share  my 
husband's.  I  have  always  been  devoted, 
faithful,  supportive,  and  encouraging  to  him 
and  our  children.  Now  I'm  told  that  because 
1  did  not  have  20  years  concurrent  as  the 
wife  of  a  military  man  that  I  will  lo.se  all  the 
benefits  which  have  sustained  my  family  for 
25  years.  I  ask  you,  is  this  justice? 

"I  ask  you,  is  this  justice?"  Surely. 
this  is  not  justice,  Mr.  President. 
Surely,  we  should  take  action  to  pro- 
vide the  benefits,  which  we  deemed  ap- 
propriate 2  years  ago.  to  the  class  of 
beneficiaries  that  has  earned  them. 

My  amendment  would  permit  former 
spouses  to  qualify  for  benefits  where, 
first,  the  service  member  served  at 
least  20  years  of  credible  service; 
second,  the  former  spouse  and  the 
service  member  were  married  for  at 
least  20  years;  and  third,  where  there 
is  at  least  15  years  overlap  between 
the  years  of  marriage  and  the  years  of 
military  service.  The  date  of  divorce 
would  no  longer  be  a  factor. 

These  revised  eligibility  require- 
ments would  make  benefits  more  fully 
available  to  former  spouses  who  have 
earned  them. 

First,  by  applying  the  provisions  of 
the  1982  act  retroactively  as  well  as 
prospectively,  all  similarly  situated 
former  military  spouses  would  qualify. 
Surely,  we  should  not  discriminate 
against  older  former  spouses  who  have 
invested  the  same  time,  energy,  love. 
and  dedication  as  more  recent  former 
spouses,  and  who  often  need  those 
benefits  far  more  than  those  spouses 
divorced  after  February  1,  1983. 

Also,  by  establishing  the  20-20  re- 
quirement with  an  overlap  of  15  years, 
we  will  be  reaching  a  lot  of  people,  es- 
pecially enlisted  folks,  who  cannot 
qualify  because  the  nature  of  military 
marriage  does  not  fit  the  20-20-20  re- 
quirement of  the  1982  act. 


This  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  Mr. 
President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

At  this  time.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  a  very  brief 
statement  he  wishes  to  make,  and  I 
yield  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Virginia.  I 
strongly  supported  The  Uniformed 
Services  Former  Spouses  Protection 
Act  when  it  was  adopted  as  a  part  of 
the  1983  Defense  Department  Author- 
ization Act  as  an  important  first  step 
toward  eliminating  inequities  and  se- 
curing necessary  benefits  for  former 
military  spouses.  These  women  and 
men  have  sacrificed  for  their  country 
in  many,  many  ways.  Often,  those 
married  to  members  of  our  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  must  give  up  their  own 
careers,  face  constant  relocation,  and 
otherwise  lose  their  independence  so 
that  their  spouses  can  devote  them- 
selves to  our  Nation's  security. 

Unfortunately,  the  initial  legislation 
to  rectify  these  inequities  did  not  go 
far  enough.  That  legislation  covered 
only  those  spouses  divorced  on  or  after 
February  1.  1983.  and  it  only  covered 
divorced  spouses  who  had  been  mar- 
ried 20  or  more  years,  with  20  of  those 
years  spent  on  active  duty.  This  ex- 
cluded many  long-term  spouses  with 
over  20  years  of  marriage  but  only  18 
or  19  years  of  marriage  to  someone  on 
active  duty  with  the  military.  Many  of 
these  women  are  now  in  their  50's  and 
60's.  Divorce  has  left  them  without 
the  benefits  which  they  rightfully 
earned  as  the  spouse  of  a  member  of 
the  armed  services,  and  all  too  often  it 
also  leaves  them  without  the  ability  to 
reearn  these  benefits.  Certainly  the 
loss  of  health  care  hits  these  people 
particularly  hard,  and  the  loss  of  post 
exchange  and  commissary  store  privi- 
leges can  also  seriously  change  an  indi- 
vidual's standard  of  living. 

The  amendment  before  us  today 
would  change  the  requirement  for 
length  of  marriage  during  active  duty 
from  20  years  to  10  years.  It  also  re- 
moves the  current  restriction  involving 
the  date  of  the  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage. I  believe  that  this  amendment  is 
an  important  step  in  giving  spouses 
credit  for  their  considerable  contribu- 
tion to  our  Nation's  military. 

It  is  a  good  amendment.  The  substi- 
tute that  has  been  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  is  a 
killer  amendment.  It  would  take  away 
the  rights  of  these  women,  and  it 
could  be  men.  for  that  matter,  but 
mostly  women. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  support 
the  substitute  amendment  and  to  vote 
against  it.  I  hope  it  is  defeated. 

It  is  an  amendment  that  in  this  Sen- 
ator's judgment  is  very  hostile  toward 
women,  one  that  will  not  pre.serve 
their  rights  as  the  initial  act  was  in- 
tended when  we  first  passed  it  in  1983 
in  the  Defense  Department  authoriza 
tion. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  bringing  this  effort  before 
us  at  this  time. 

Indeed,  when  we  are  about  to  ap 
prove  a  defense  authorization  bill  in 
billions  of  dollars  for  needed  arma 
ments  and  some  questionable  by  many 
Memljers  here,  but  we  will  pass  this 
bill,  we  certainly  can  spend  a  little  bit 
of  time  to  correct  and  make  better  the 
1983  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  yielding  and  I  yield  back  to 
him. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  statements  about 
this  legislation,  which  I  am  honored  to 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  President.  I  first  of  all  commend 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  lead 
ership  on  this  issue  which  is  so  impor 
tant  to  a  large  number  of  women  na 
tionwide  who  served  their  country  for 
many   years   as   part    of   the   military 
family.  These  women  were  the  back 
bone  of  their  families.  They  arranged 
the  numerous  moves  attendant  upon  a 
military  career.  They  raised  their  chil- 
dren on  their  own  many  times  when 
their  husband's  duties  separated  him 
from  the  family.  They   had  to  accli- 
mate themselves  to  foreign  cultures. 
and  put  up  with  other  stresses  which 
often  are  not  present  in  civilian  fami- 
lies. 

With  their  marriages  failed  the.se 
women  are  without  the  medical  bene- 
fits on  which  they  had  relied  And 
they  are  without  them  at  an  age  when 
private  medical  insurance  is  prohibi 
tively  expensive,  if  it  can  be  obtained 
at  all. 

Congress  recognized  in  1982  that 
medical  benefits  and  commissary  privi 
leges  should  be  provided  to  these  long- 
term  spouses  of  former  military  .serv- 
ice members.  But  unfortunately  these 
benefits  were  not  made  retroactive. 
Only  those  divorced  after  February  1. 
1983.  who  meet  the  criteria  in  the  law. 
most  importantly  a  20-year  overlap  be 
tween  the  marriage  to  the  service 
member  and  his  military  career,  are  el- 
igible for  the  benefits.  All  those 
women  who  had  sought  relief  from 
Congress  were  not  given  any  relief.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  this  is  an  in- 
equity that  needs  to  he  righted. 

In  addition.  I  feel  that  the  criteria  in 
current  law  on  eligibility  for  these 
benefits  is  too  stringent.  My  colleague 
from  Virginia  has  already  outlined 
how  his  amendment  would  adjust 
these  criteria.  It  is  important  to  note 


that  we  are  still  talking  about  at  least 
a  20-year  marriage  and  at  least  20 
years  of  creditable  .service  by  the  .serv- 
ice member.  We  are  reducing  the  over- 
lap between  the  marriage  and  the 
member's  .service  to  15  years  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  many  serv- 
ice members  do  not  marry  until  well 
into  their  military  careers.  Indeed, 
many  service  members,  especially  en- 
listed personnel,  were  actively  di.scour 
aged  from  marrying  in  the  early  years 
of  their  .service  careers.  I  have  received 
many  letters  from  women  married  25 
or  30  years  to  their  husbands,  but  with 
less  than  a  20-year  overlap  with  their 
husbands'  military  career.  I  believe 
those  women  have  earned  the  medical 
benefits  we  are  here  discus.sing. 

It  IS  often  -said  that  we  recruit  a  .serv- 
ice member  but  must  retain  a  family. 
But  when  the  family  is  torn  asunder 
for  whatever  reason,  the  most  needy 
member  of  the  family  has  in  the  past 
been  forgotten  by  our  Government. 
We  started  to  change  that  in  1982,  and 
we  can  and  should  change  that  fur- 
ther today. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  few  remarks 
about  the  cost  of  the.se  benefits  which 
apparently  was  the  major  factor  in 
Congress  not  making  the  benefits  ret- 
roactive in  1982.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  last  year  asked  the  De- 
fen.se  Department  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  extending  medical  benefits  and 
commis.sary  and  exchange  privileges  to 
a  wider  group  of  former  spouses.  We 
obtained  that  report  on  February  28 
of  this  year 

The  report  did  not  estimate  exactly 
the  cost  of  our  amendment.  But  it  did 
estimate  the  cost  of  granting  the.se 
privileges  to  those  women  who  meet  a 
15-year  marriage  criterion  and  who.se 
marriages  were  dissolved  after  Febru- 
ary I,  1974.  The  cost  of  that  option 
was  S21.4  million  in  fi.scal  year  1985. 
growing  to  $27  3  million  in  fi.scal  year 
1988.  This  was  significantly  lower  than 
earlier  estimates  which  had  not  been 
as  carefully  analyzed.  Cost  estimates 
are  inherently  uncertain  in  this  area. 
Most  of  this  $21.4  million  cost-about 
$15  million  in  fact-is  a.s.sociated  with 
the  retroactivity  provision. 

I  believe  that  the.se  are  costs  which 
we  should  be  willing  to  bear  in  fairness 
to  those  deserving  women  who  .served 
their  country  for  so  long  as  part  of  the 
military  family. 

I  note  that  we  are  providing  benefits 
in  this  legislation  which,  in  fact,  in  my 
view  at  least,  are  much  le.ss  meritori- 
ous and  which  would  cost  more  than 
the  benefits  here  talked  about.  For  ex- 
ample, I  mentioned  in  committee  and  I 
believe  that  the  benefits  we  are  pro- 
viding in  the  nature  of  chiropractic 
care  to  those  under  the  CHAMPUS 
program  are  certainly  not  as  high  a 
priority  item  as  those  benefits  that  we 
are  here  asking  to  provide  these 
former  military  spouses. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  strongly  that 
the  substitute  amendment  should  be 
defeated,  that  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  a  well-drafted 
amendment  which  deals  with  the 
entire  spectrum  of  the  problem  as  we 
now  .see  it.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  is  one  that  I  believe  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  and  I  am  honored  to  cosponsor 
it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Trible  amendment,  which  I  strongly 
support,  is  just  a  matter  of  plain 
equity.  It  simply  propo.ses  a  change  to 
existing  legislation  .so  as  to  better  rec- 
ognize the  very  significant  contribu- 
tions by  military  spouses  to  their 
former  husbands'  careers  and  hence  to 
the  defen.se  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  had  some  firsthand  experi- 
ence in  this  area  because  I  spend  23 
years  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  was 
married  all  of  that  time  except  the 
time  I  spent  in  flight  training  during 
World  War  II  that  first  year.  So  I  can 
attest  personally  to  the  extraordinary 
pre.ssures  and  demands  on  the  military 
wife  and  mother  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  stable  home  in  an  inher- 
ently unstable  environment,  an  envi- 
ronment of  frequent  uprootings  and 
moves,  of  coping  with  family  emergen- 
cies alone  when  the  hu.sband  is  once 
again  deployed,  perhaps  for  a  year  or 
longer. 

Let  me  add  .some  figures  that  will  il- 
luminate that  just  a  little  bit.  Just  in 
my  ca.se,  and  I  am  not  claiming  any 
special  hardship  case  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  becau.se  there  were  people,  I  am 
sure,  who  had  a  completely  different 
situation  from  mine  that  was  even 
more  mobile  or  required  more  moves 
than  we  did.  But  I  had  in  that  23  years 
in  the  Marine  Corps  enough  moves  so 
that  when  Annie  and  I  moved  here  to 
Washington  when  I  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  we  moved  into  our  21st  home. 
Twenty-one  times  we  had  moved.  That 
does  not  mean  that  I  had  that  many 
different  duty  stations.  But  it  does 
mean  we  would  move  some  place.  We 
would  be  in  a  .small  apartment,  maybe 
live  there  4  or  5  months,  find  a  better 
place,  move  into  that,  and  live  there 
for  a  year  and  then  maybe  move  to 
.someplace  el.se. 

And  only  once  in  all  that  full  23 
years  in  the  Marine  Corps  did  I  ever 
have  base  housing. 

It  was  always  scratch  as  best  you  can 
out  there,  trying  to  find  a  place  to  live 
and  rai.se  a  family,  and  it  is  not  very 
pleasant  sometimes.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  that  you  know  you  are  going  to 
put  up  with  when  you  make  a  military 
career. 

Along  with  that,  of  course,  being  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  many  times  when 
we  were  transferred  overseas,  depend- 
ents did  not  go.  So  the  wife  is  at  home 
with  the  kids,  and  my  wife  was  home 


with  Dave  and  Lyn,  our  two  children,  template,  such  marriages  end  in  di-  formed  by  military  wives,  even  though 
for  a  year  at  a  time.  Overseas  tours  vorce;  not  infrequently  from  the  very  they  later  may  be  divorced, 
were  1  year.  So  you  are  out  and  you  do  strains  that  I  have  just  described.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
not  come  back  every  month  to  see  the  People  put  up  with  it  for  15,  20  years  this  amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
family  and  the  kids,  and  you  do  not  and  they  just  finally  run  out  of  gas.  to  do  likewise  so  that  we  get  fair  treat- 
come  bade  to  help  the  wife  out.  and  They  get  tired  of  it.  ment  for  what  I  term  as  four-star  mili- 
she  is  there  to  cope  with  the  emergen-  And  where  we  have  a  very  high  di-  tary  wives.  That  is  the  kind  of  treat- 
cies  and  literally  run  the  family.  vorce   rate    in    this   country   anyway,  ment  all  of  them  deserve. 

I  am  not  claiming  any  special  hard-  when  it  is  subjected  to  some  of  those  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 

ship.  People  in  the  military  know  that  extra  strains  of  a  military  career,  well,  for  a  question? 

is  what  they  are  getting  into,  as  I  said,  they  cannot  take  it  anymore.  So  too  Mr.  GLENN.  Certainly, 

and  they  put  up  with  that  and  they  many  of  these  marriages  end  in  di-  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 

sacrifice  lor  their  country,  particularly  vorce    frequently    after    20    or    more  all.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

when  they  are  overseas  with  no  de-  years  of  marriage.  there  is  a  little  difference  in  what  the 

pendents.  And  I  suggest  that  reasonably  the  di-  amendment    contains    and    what    has 

One  time  when  I  was  being  trans-  vorced  spouse  of  any  military  member,  been  reported  in  the  letter  that  has 

ferred  someplace,  I  do  not  recall  exact-  ^hich   would   normally   be   the   wife,  been  sent  around.  It  is  not  10  years 

ly  which  transfer  it  was.  but  I  remem-  should  expect  to  share  in  the  benefits  any  longer,  it  is  15.  But  that  is  just  a 

ber  the  incident  very  well  in  that  some  j_hat  those  many  demanding  years  in  technical  correction, 

of  the  neighbors  got  together  and  they  ^j^^  military  have  earned.  That  is  not  Mr.   GLENN.   I  stand  corrected  on 

said   that   they   were   going  to  make  always  the  case.  A  couple  may  have  that. 

some  awards  that  night,  and  they  did.  ^^^^  married  20,  25.  or  30  years,  how-  Mr.  JEPSEN.  But  does  the  Senator 
and  for  service  in  the  Marine  ConJS.  ^^^j.  unless  at  least  20  of  those  mar-  believe  that  a  spouse  eligible  for  mili- 
even  though  I  was  a  major  at  ^.hat  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^.^  ^,j(_j^  ^^^  husband  tary  medical  care  should  be  entitled  to 
time,  as  I  recall;  for  service  with  the  ^^^^g  ^e  was  on  active  duty,  she  then,  the  medical  care  even  though  an  em- 
family  they  presented  me  with  Pic.  ^^en  divorced,  loses  all  those  collater-  ployer  provides  medical  coverage  to 
stripes,  private  first  class.  That  is  what  ^j  benefits.  The  most  serious  benefit  that  former  spouse? 
I  deserved.                .  ^    .               ,„.,,  lost,   of  course,   is   medical   care;   too  Mr.  GLENN.  Well,  I  think  it  is  her 

And  they   presented  Annie  a  lour-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^  j^ ^^  ^,^^^  additional  right  to  have  that.  If  we  wish  to  make 


star    general— four    stars    to    pin    on. 


medical  care  begins  to  be  needed. 


it   a  situation   where,   because  she   is 


Being  the  kind  of  husband  that  recog^  So  what   we  see   then   is   a  sizable  now  employed  in  some  business  and 

nizes  a  fait  accompli  when  I  see  It    I  ^        ^  farmer  spouses  of  career  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  medical 

'.n^^n^he  Zd  of  the  bed'^  I  mSS  "Military  members  who.  in  middle  age,  coverage  there,  if  that  adds  to  this, 

adm^t  I  Dut  the  Pfc   stripes  oler  my  are  frequently  unemployable  because  that  is  fine.  That  can  be  an  additional 

itZ   inri    Annt   with    the    four  sSr  they  have  spent  their  adult  lives  at  protection.  But  I  think  she  has  earned 

?!npr«i  i«rt  over  On  Ser^de  She  de  "taking  a  home  and  raising  the  chil-  the  right  to  this  just  as  much  as  the 

ferved  if  The  5ese?ve5  every  one  of  dren.  They  did  not  set  out  to  be  career  husband  has  in  all  of  his  military  serv- 

hose  sars   She  des'IrvedTo'stS^^  iS  women.  Their  career  was  in  the  home.  ice.  She  shared  in  that  service.  So  I  see 

St  pad  nf  4    She  raised  two  verv  fine  Their  career  was  helping  make  a  mill-  this  as  her  right. 

SfthrJehallof  tSetTan^fe^  tary    career    that    they    shared    with  We  might  say  the  same  thing  to  a 

fo^^ouW  submit  to  yo^tSS  their  husbands.  They  previously  had  military  man  who  spent  30  years  iri 

there  arrrianvmS^v  Lnyfou"star  no  need  for  medical  insurance  because  the    service-maybe    a    Congressional 

L^vH  in  the  mhaJrvlS-star^^^^^  they  were  covered  by  the  military,  but  Medal    of    Honor    winner,    for    all    I 

whrhavrLnehrLghthS  tough  now  that  they  need  medical  insurance  know-and  then  is  out  of  the  service 

Sus^ness  of  t?Wng  t^iin  a  farnily  and  they  find,  for  various  reasons,  they  do  and  employed  by  a  company.  Should 

?rving    to    ruJ    a    hoSlehold    aSd    be  not  qualify.  we  say  then  that  all  of  his  service  ben- 

transferred  back    In  those  days  you  I  agree  that  the  current  legislation  is  efits  are  suddenly  invalid  and  what  he 

never  were  anyplace  for  more  than  2  correct  that  former  spouses,  to  qualify  would  rate  as  far  as  medical  care  goes? 

years  at  one  crack;  most  of  them  are  3-  for    medical    benefits,    need    to    have  I  do  "ot  th'nk  we  want  to  go  that  far 

year  tours  now.  But  it  was  2  years,  been   married   to  a  military   member  He  has  that  as  his  right.  The  way  I  see 

And  many  of  the  overseas  tours  now.  who  put  in  at  least  20  years  on  active  it,  the  wife  who  has  spent  the  amount 

in   fact    are   accompanied   tours,   De-  duty.  We  are  not  going  to  make  this  of  time  we  are  talking  here  has  earned 

pendents  go  out  and  they  are  with  the  for  the  short  term,  not  for  somebody  that  as  a  right  also, 

family  overseas.  In  the  Marine  Corps,  who  has  been  in  for  a  short  period  of  Mr.  JEPSEN.  So  you  say  the  taxpay- 

that  still  is  more  of  a  rarity,  I  might  time  and  reap  tremendous  benefits  for  ers  should  always  provide  that  even 

add  than  being  commonplace.  the  wife,  even  though  they  have  been  though  it  could  have  been  provided  by 

So  it  is  not  unusual  now  for  people  divorced  over  a  whole  lifetime.  That  is  a  private  employer, 

to  be  out  a  year  and  not  see  the  family  not  what  this  is  at  all.  She  has  to  have  Mr.   GLENN.   Well,  would  you  say 

and  the  wife  is  at  home  taking  care  of  been   married    to    him    for   those    20  that  a  man  who  has  put  30  years  in 

all  of  the  emergencies,  all  of  the  cut  years.  the  military  should  also  then  give  up 

fingers  and  all  of  the  literally  big.  im-  I  do  not  a&ree  that  she  should  neces-  his  right  to  medical  treatment  if  he  is 

portant  emergencies  that  occur  and,  as  sarily  have  spent  at  least  20  years,  the  employed    by    someone    who    has    a 

in    my    own    family,    delivering    our  full  20  years,  with  him  on  active  duty,  health  care  plan? 

second  child  with  me  in  China  and  my  The  Trible  amendment  rectifies  the  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Not  at  all.  It  is  not  the 

wife   back   in  Ohio.  So  they  deserve  current  inequity  by  changing  the  re-  same  situation.  You  are  not  comparing 

four-star  treatment.  quirement  to  read  that  the  wife  need  apples  with  apples  at  all. 

Well    it  is  an  environment  of  work-  spend  at  least  10  years  on  active  duty  Does  the  Senator  believe  a  person 

ing  together  with  the  husband  under  with  her  husband.  In  effect,  it  changes  who  has  had  17  years  of  service  and 

often  very  difficult  circumstances  over  the  current  20-20-20  requirement  to  then  resigns,  gets  discharged  from  the 

quite  a  few  years  with  a  very  clear  ex-  20-20-10  and  makes  this  fuliy  retroac-  military    service    because    of    family 

pectation.     usually,     that    they     will  tive.  problems  and  so  on   does  the  Senator 

spend  tbeir  declining  years  together.  I  feel  this  is  reasonable.  I  feel  it  is  an  believe  they  should  have  medical  care? 

Now   too  often  that  does  not  happen,  equitable  means  of  recognizing  the  ex-  Mr.  GLENN.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 

Sadly  more  often  than  we  like  to  con-  traordinary  service  to  this  Nation  per-  provided  now,  is  it?  For  a  lifetime  mill- 
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lary  career,  it  is  20  years 
that  would  be  exempt. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  It  takes  20  full  years.  I 
am  saying  does  the  Senator  think  that 
should  be  moved  to  17  or  15? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  do  not  believe  .so.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  to  do  that  in  that 
particular  area.  We  are  talking  about 
benefits  that  have  occurred  after  a 
full  20  years;  in  other  words,  the 
person  stays  in  and  makes  a  career  out 
of  the  military  and  earns  the.se  bene- 
fits which  he  thought  he  was  getting 
when  he  signed  up.  That  is  part  of  his 
contract. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  But  the  spou.se  has  to 
be  involved  15  years  and  the  service- 
man or  woman  has  to  be  involved,  as 
things  stand  with  this  amendment 
now.  the  full  20  years;  is  that  correct:" 

Mr.  GLENN.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  if  they  were  married  the  full 
15  years  and  had  some  problems  m  the 
last  5  years  short  of  the  20  years  and 
the  ser\iceman  went  on  and  fulfilled 
his  20-year  obligation,  what  you  are 
saying  is  the  spouse  would  get  the  ben- 
efit of  that  treatment.  I  do  not  find 
that  too  onerous.  I  think  that  is  fair 
enough. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia,  and 
wish  to  commend  him  for  this 
thoughtful  and  sensitive  legislation. 
When  you  talk  about  poverty  in  Amer 
ica.  which  we  do  a  lot  in  this  Chamber, 
you  have  to  talk  about  women  in 
America.  The  correlation  between  .sex 
and  poverty  is  one  of  the  sad  and  ines- 
capable facts  of  American  life.  The 
poor  of  America  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  women  of  America,  and  all  too 
often  the  problems  of  gender-based 
poverty  are  aggravated  by  age  consid- 
erations. Older  women  find  training 
for  and  entry  into  the  work  force  in 
creasingly  difficult.  This  is  an  i.ssue 
that  I  believe  must  be  addressed  in  a 
larger  context,  but  today  because  of 
the  amendment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  we  are  able  to  address  a 
small  but  important  part  of  that  prob- 
lem. 

We  all  line  up  on  Flag  Day,  Veterans 
Day,  and  Memorial  Day  to  pay 
homage  to  the  brave  men  and  women 
who  made  great  sacrifices  in  order  to 
protect  the  freedom  and  safety  of  this 
great  land,  and  rightly  .so.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  enough  words  can  ever  be 
said  to  right  the  scales  of  what  we  owe 
to  the  servicemen  and  servicewomen 
who  have  fought  in  America's  wars 
but  theirs  was  not  the  only  sacrifice. 
The  families  they  left  behind  also  sac- 
rificed, and  no  one  was  called  on  to  do 
more  than  the  serviceman's  wife. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  so  elo- 
quently stated,  the  wife  was  expected 
to  give  up  a  career  of  her  own,  and 
follow  her  husband  from  post  to  post, 
country  to  country,  city  to  city,  or 
wherever  the  service  decided  to  send 
the  husband.  She  was  expected  to  sup- 
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port  the  children's  change  in  .schools 
on  sometimes  an  annual  basis.  She  was 
expected  to  raise  the  family  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband.  She  was  expect- 
ed to  augment  her  husband's  career  by 
providing  unreimbursed  .services  in 
connection  with  his  duties  as  well  as 
many  other  activities.  In  return,  the 
military  wife  was  entitled  to  share  in 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  services. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
stated,  that  is  a  lonely  path  to  follow. 
I  am  a  Navy  brat.  I  was  rai.sed  by  a 
mother  who  moved,  picked  up  roots, 
and  even  did  the  packing  because  the 
military  always  .sent  the  husband 
ahead.  She  thought  it  was  a  plot 
against  women  to  do  the  packing  year 
after  year  after  year,  but  she  did  so 
cheerfully;  she  cheerfully  enrolled  us 
in  new  .schools;  found  new  houses; 
took  care  of  all  the  details  necessary 
for  the  deposits  on  the  electricity,  de- 
posits on  the  telephone,  and  all  the 
many,  many  gritty  details. 

Some  women  are  really  secure,  never 
have  to  pay  the  bills,  and  never  under- 
stand about  a  checking  account.  A 
military  wife  runs  a  small  business  all 
by  herself.  I  can  remember  one  time 
my  mother  dressing  up  all  four  chil- 
dren, and  taking  us  down  to  the  dock 
to  watch  the  boat  come  in  after  my 
father  had  been  gone  for  18  months. 
That  was  a  long  time  that  the  wife 
had  to  be  mother  and  father,  teacher, 
coun.selor.  and  good  civic  member. 

I  think  sometimes  that  the  15  years 
that  the  military  wife  put  in  would 
seem  like  they  have  been  married  20 
years.  That  is  where  the  correlation 
comes  in.  How  many  times  does  a 
normal  family  move:*  Nothing  like  the 
military  family.  In  many  instances 
they  have  had  to  .sell  part  of  the  furni- 
ture becau.se  the  military  would  not 
pay  for  all  of  the  things  she  had  ac- 
quired. I  remember  those  things.  I 
think  we  cannot  do  enough  to  correct 
this  important  gap  in  the  benefits,  and 
medical  coverage  that  is  so  important. 
There  is  always  that  twilight  zone.  If 
the  wife  is  not  trained,  and  has  to  go 
out  to  have  training,  no  one  covers 
new  medical  costs.  If  private  insurance 
picks  up  the  cost,  that  is  fine.  But  I 
would  .say  spouses  who  meet  the  crite- 
ria of  the  junior  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia's bill  have  earned  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  from  serving 
their  country. 

So  many  of  them  lack  the  skills  and 
the  training  for  the  w.orkplace.  They 
are  in  desperate  straits.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  Senator  Trible 
and  those  cosponsors  of  this  important 
amendment  as  we  take  a  giant  step 
away  from  the  poverty  on  America's 
women. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  Mr.  President,  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  measure  to  correct  a  serious  prob- 


lem, a  problem  we  left  unanswered  by 
passage  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Former  Spou.ses  Protection  Act  as  title 
X  of  last  year's  Defense  Authorization 
Act. 

The  problem  is  very  simple  and  very 
serious.  Title  X  as  it  presently  reads 
only  protects  those  spouses  who  were 
divorced  after  February  1.  1983,  and 
who  have  both  20  years  of  marriage 
and  a  service  member  spouse  who  has 
completed  20  years  of  active  duty 
during  this  marriage.  This  so-called 
20/20  rule  excludes  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  act  a  great  many  deserving 
spouses. 

This  amendment  extends  health 
care  benefits  to  those  former  spouses 
who  can  show  they  were  married  to  a 
.service  member  or  former  member  for 
at  least  20  years,  and  whose  service 
m>mber  spouse  had  at  least  20  years 
of  creditable  .service.  The  difference  is 
that  only  15  years  of  the  marriage  is 
required  to  have  been  during  the 
period  the  .service  member  was  on 
active  duly.  Also,  this  amendment  has 
no  delimiting  date,  so  the  date  of  di- 
vorce, di.s.solution.  or  annulment  of  the 
marriage  would  not  .serve  to  disqualify 
an  otherwi.se  qualified  spou.se. 

Why  is  this  amendment  so  impor- 
tant? Because  so  many  former  military 
spouses  have  serious  health  problems 
and  lo.se  their  health  protection  under 
CHAMPUS  once  the  marriage  ends. 
They  are  then  of  an  age  such  that 
they  are  both  unemployable  and  unin- 
surable. They  are  forced  to  bear  the 
full  expen.ses  of  medical  care  neces- 
.sary  to  treat  their  conditions,  paying 
for  it  from  the  meager  resources  that 
must  be  their  sole  support  in  retire- 
ment. 

This  situation  is  one  which  we  must 
remedy.  While  there  will  be  a  financial 
impact  from  allowing  these  former 
spouses  access  to  medical  care  under 
CHAMPUS.  ihv  overall  impact  on  the 
Federal  budget  should  not  be  great. 
The  cost  of  this  measure  will  be  off.sel 
by  .savings  from  supplemental  .security 
income  and  medicaid  expenditures 
which  are  not  necessary  to  take  care 
of  these  spou.ses,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  are  women,  who  consume  all  of 
their  resources  and  fall  back  upon  our 
.social  .safety  net. 

Moreover,  this  amendment  will  re- 
store to  these  former  spouses  the 
privilege  of  access  to  commissaries  and 
exchanges.  This  is  a  critical  advantage 
for  the.se  women,  allowing  them  to 
purcha.se  the  necessities  of  life  at  re- 
duced prices.  This  is  small  compensa- 
tion indeed  for  the  difficulties  they 
face  after  abandoning  all  opportunity 
to  build  a  personal  career  as  they  re- 
mained loyally  by  the  sides  of  their 
service  member  spouses  during  their 
active  duty  careers. 

When  a  marriage  ends,  the  former 
service  member  has  his  retirement 
pay.  commissary  and  exchange  privi- 


leges, and  his  health  benefits.  He  also 
has  his  Social  Security  benefits.  His 
former  spouse,  in  contrast,  loses  every- 
thing but  her  share  of  his  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits.  If  her  health  is  poor,  this 
situation  condemns  her  to  a  life  of 
poverty  and  suffering. 

This  iniportant  amendment  will  pre- 
vent this  situation  from  developing.  It 
will,  in  particular,  assist  those  former 
spouses  who  were  married  to  enlisted 
personnel.  Data  indicates  that  the 
Uniformed  Services  Former  Spouses 
Protection  Act  covered  many  more  of- 
ficer's wives  of  the  otherwise  eligible 
group  than  enlisted  wives.  This  is  a 
result  of  the  20/20  provision  in  the 
act.  With  the  changes  included  in  this 
amendment,  equity  will  be  restored 
and  the  former  spouses  of  enlisted 
people  will  also  be  protected. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  Simple  retroactivity  is 
not  enough.  The  20/20  provision 
change  is  critical  to  an  effective  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  If  we  believe  in 
fairness,  we  must  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. If  we  believe  in  equity,  we  must 
vote  for  this  amendment.  The  cost  is 
small,  but  the  positive  impact  our  sup- 
port for  this  measure  will  have  will  be 
large. 
•     Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Trible, 
and   the  Senator   from  New  Mexico, 

Mr.  BlNQAMAN. 

I  thought  it  was  a  thoughtful  effort 
to  address  a  problem  that  has  existed. 
In  past  efforts  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
Mr.  Jepsen,  has  been  very  involved  in 
helping  us  meet  what  has  been,  I 
think,  a  serious  gap.  and  an  oversight 
in  helping  assist  wives  who  have,  as 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  think  very 
dramatically  explained,  played  a  wear- 
ing, tiring,  and  courageous  role  as  a 
military  spou.se. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Trible  amendment,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  this  important  effort  to  im- 
prove benefits  for  many  former  mili- 
tary spouses. 

During  the  last  Congress,  we  took  a 
number  of  important  steps  to  address 
the  plight  of  divorced  military 
spouses.  These  individuals— largely 
women— found  that  their  lifelong  sup- 
port of  their  spouses'  military  careers 
counted  for  little  or  nothing  in  terms 
of  pension  protection  or  health  care 
coverage.  Enactment  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Former  Spouses  Protection 
Act  represented  an  important  step  for- 
ward in  recognizing  these  contribu- 
tions and  has  proven  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  many  women. 

At  the  same  time,  this  legislation 
left  unprotected  a  large  number  of 
equally  deserving  former  military 
spouses.    It    is    the    purpose    of    the 


amendment  offered  by  Senator  Trible 
to  expand  the  instances  in  which  these 
divorced  spouses  could  continue  to  re- 
ceive military  health  benefits  and 
commissary  privileges.  Right  now, 
these  benefits  are  available  in  cases 
where  a  military  marriage  lasted  at 
least  20  years  during  which  time  the 
military  spouse  performed  20  years  of 
creditable  service.  Moreover,  these 
provisions  apply  only  to  individuals  di- 
vorced after  February  1,  1983. 

These  are  stringent  requirements,  as 
a  couple  would  have  to  be  married 
throughout  an  entire  military  career 
in  order  to  qualify  in  most  cases.  For 
example,  if  a  couple  had  married  2 
years  after  the  military  spouse  entered 
the  service  and  the  spouse  retired 
after  20  years  and  the  couple  then  di- 
vorced 20  or  more  years  after  the  mar- 
riage, the  nonmilitary  spouse  would 
not  be  eligible  for  continued  health 
benefits.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
only  18  of  their  years  of  marriage 
would  have  been  in  a  time  period  of 
creditable  military  service. 

Under  the  amendment  now  before 
us,  the  requirement  that  a  marriage 
last  at  last  20  years  and  that  the  mili- 
tary spouse  perform  20  years  of  credit- 
able service  would  be  maintained. 
However,  the  amendment  would  estab- 
lish a  10  year  "overlap  "  of  the  mar- 
riage and  the  creditable  service  in 
order  for  a  divorced  spouse  to  qualify 
for  continued  health  and  commi-ssary 
benefits.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
would  apply  to  all  individuals  meeting 
these  requirements— whether  or  not 
the  divorce  occurred  after  February  1, 
1983. 

The  difficulties  which  middle-aged 
and  older  women  have  in  obtaining 
adequate  health  insurance  are  often 
substantial.  Even  in  cases  where  cover- 
age may  be  available,  its  cost  is  often 
beyond  the  means  of  a  woman  who— 
having  spent  most  of  her  adult  years 
SIS  a  homemaker— is  unlikely  to  find 
high-paying  outside  employment. 

This  amendment  represents  an  im- 
portant effort  to  recognize  the  contri- 
butions made  by  long-term  military 
spouses.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate 
that  many  deserving  individuals  were 
left  without  protection  when  Congress 
last  addressed  this  issue,  and  it  is  time 
that  we  correct  this  situation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  and  am  pleased  to  cosponsor 
the  amendment  of  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Virginia. 

America  has  long  recognized  the 
dedication,  hardship,  and  sacrifice  of 
our  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  uncertainty  and  constant 
relocation  experienced  in  the  typical 
military  life  places  tremendous  pres- 
sures on  them,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  their  families. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  been  some- 
what deficient  in  recognizing  the  great 


contributions  of  the  military  spouse. 
Throughout  the  military  careers  of 
their  husbands,  military  wives,  too, 
had  to  answer  the  call  to  duty  and  be 
prepared  to  travel  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  faroff  and  unfamiliar  loca- 
tions to  reestablish  a  homelife  for 
their  families.  This  lifestyle  precluded 
many  from  pursuing  careers  of  their 
own  which  would  have  provided  them 
with  the  security  of  a  pension  and 
health  insurance  benefits. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Former  Spouses  Protection 
Act  in  1982,  many  spouses  discovered 
that  they  were  expendable  and  could 
be  thrown  aside  and  stripped  of  all 
benefits.  Many  were  forced  to  the  wel- 
fare roles  and  using  food  stamps  to 
survive. 

The  Former  Spouses  Protection  Act 
was  an  important  first  step  in  assuring 
that  these  inequities  were  removed. 
Unfortunately,  because  of  restrictive 
eligibility  requirements,  many  deserv- 
ing former  spouses  were  denied  their 
earned  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  revise 
these  eligibility  requirements  which 
unfairly  penalize  former  spouses.  The 
amendment  would  provide  medical 
care  as  well  as  commissary  and  ex- 
change privileges  to  certain  former 
military  spouses  of  a  service  member 
or  former  member  who  performed  at 
least  20  years  of  creditable  service, 
and,  on  the  date  of  divorce,  had  been 
married  to  the  member  or  former 
member  for  at  least  20  years— not  less 
than  10  of  which  were  during  the 
period  in  which  the  member  or  former 
member  performed  creditable  service. 
No  longer  would  the  date  of  divorce, 
dissolution,  or  annulment  of  the  mar- 
riage be  a  factor  in  eligibility  determi- 
nation. 

These  former  military  spouses  have 
stood  behind  their  country  and  it  is 
now  time  for  their  country  to  stand  up 
for  them.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Sept.  26,  1982] 
New  Law  Will  Benefit  Ex-Military  Wife 

A  12-foot  travel  trailer  under  a  shady  tree 
in  a  dusty  mobile  home  park  is  home  for 
Mary  Mannillo.  43,  one  of  thousands  of 
former  military  wives  who  have  seen  better 
days. 

Mannillo's  hours  are  spent  sipping  coffee 
at  an  outdoor  table,  chatting  with  neighbors 
and  her  pet  poodle  and  gazing  at  the  dron- 
ing TV  set  spewing  out  an  endless  stream  of 
talk  shows  and  soap  operas. 

Mannillo  lives  in  a  reality  much  harsher 
than  a  formula  soap  o.oera. 

She  is  afflicted  with  scleroderma,  a  pro- 
gre.ssivc  crippling  disease  which  has  atro- 
phied her  hands  into  clawlikc  appendages. 
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m  addition  to  tiKhieninK  her  facial  (ratur«-s 
and  affecting  her  walk 

There  is  little  known  aljoui  this  condi 
tion.  It  Just  keeps  (jeltinK  worse,  says  Man 
nillo.  One  senses  a  fiery  determination  and 
will  to  live  in  this  small  woman.  She  aiimil.s 
she  has  volunteered  for  experimental  drugs 
and  treatment,  desperately  .seeking  answers 
She  proudly  displays  pholo.s  of  herself  as 
a  dark-haired  beautiful  bride  and  young 
mother.  briKht  moments  eventually  dark- 
ened by  the  disease 

Mannillo  contracted  thf  condition  in  ilu- 
late  1950s,  around  the  same  time  shi'  and 
her  former  husband,  a  military  man.  were 
assigned  to  duty  in  Guam 

That  coincidence  haa  filled  her  hi-ad  *ith 
questions.  Was  it  because  of  the  shots'  The 
atmosphere  on  Guam'  Po.ssible  earlier  nu 
clear  contamination  on  one  of  many  ba.MS 
she  and  her  husband  called  home'  Or  w:ls  il 
linked  somehow  to  her  pregnancy'  She  had 
a  son  in  1957.  Another  .son.  born  in  1960. 
died  at  birth. 

Throughout  their  marriage.  Mannillo  and 
her  husband  lived  at  air  force  bases  in  An 
zona.  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Maryland.  Virgin 
la  and  New  York. 

The  marital  relationship  disintegrated 
and.  after  23  years.  Mannillo  s  husband  sued 
for  divorce  in  1978.  She  count ersued  and 
was  awarded  36  percent  of  his  monthly  pav 
as  alimony. 

Mannillo  savs  she  has  not  received  a  cint 
of  that  court-awarded  money  She  is  on  wel 
fare,  receiving  $264  a  month  under  the  Sup 
plemental  Security  I  plan  and  S70  worth  of 
food  stamps  a  month  Her  rent  is  $230  a 
month,  leaving  little  for  other  nece.ssilies 
Food  IS  delivered  regularly  by  a  visiting 
homemaker  because  Mannillo  is  without 
transportation.  The  SSI  Plan  also  pays  for 
medical  and  psychological  help  for  Man- 
nillo. 

With  the  recent  pa-ssagt-  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Former  Spouses  Protection  Act. 
Mannillo  may  be  relieved  of  .some  of  Inr  fi 
nancial  burdens.  She  can  now  seek  redress 
for  the  nonpayment  of  support  and  may 
also  qualify  as  a  candidate  for  military  med 
ical  benefits,  through  the  special  ca.ses 
provision. 

And   that    hope   nov*    brightens   her   long 
days  in  the  dusty  Las  Vegas  trailer  court 
Barbara  DeGroot. 

Military  Retirement  Pay  Now  Comminitv 

Property 

<By  Barbara  DeGroot  > 

The  signing  into  law  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Former  Spou.ses  Protection  Act 
Sept.  8  repre.senled.  if  not  total  victory,  a 
strong  advance  for  ex-spouses  m  the  battle 
for  just  treatment  in  military  divorce.s 

Although  .some  former  military  spouses 
criticize  the  limited  applicabilitv  of  the  new 
law.  they  strongly  applaud  its  intent 

Briefly,  the  new  law  will  p«Tmit  state  di 
vorce  courts  to  consider  military  retired  pay 
when  dividing  property  rights  between  par 
ties  in  a  divorce  This  overturns  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling  (McCarty  vs.  McCarty.  June 
1981)  that  military  retired  pay  could  not  be 
considered  community  property  in  divorce 
settlemenls. 

Al.so.  the  new  law  allows  the  ex-spouse  to 
directly  receive  through  the  pay  centers  any 
court-awarded  monies  entitled  her  or  him. 
rather  than  waiting  for  them  to  be  sent  by 
the  ex-spou.se  or.  even  worse,  having  them 
garnished.  Applications  may  be  made  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  new  law  -approxi- 
mately Jan.  9.  1982  Appropriate  papers 
must  be  sent  to  pay  centers. 


This  IS  retroactive,  applying  to  all  court 
awarded  monies,  no  matter  when  awarded. 
Court  orders  concern  ng  the  division  of  mill- 
tarv  retired  pay  that  were  issued  prior  to 
June  1981  <dale  of  McCarty  vs.  MeCarty 
ruling  I  stand  as  i.ssued:  those  i.ssued  later 
may  be  modified  if  taken  back  to  court 
However,  there  will  be  no  direct  paym<'nl  of 
retired  pay.  if  the  marriage  lasted  less  than 
10  vears 

In  addition  to  other  provisions,  the  new 
law  extends  medical  benefits,  commi.ssarv 
and  i-xchange  pnviligis  to  all  former 
spouses  who  were  married  at  least  2<i  years 
to  a  member  who  served  in  the  military 
during  that  period  iTIus  provision  applies 
only  to  lho.s«  who  divorce  alter  the  law  s  ef 
feci  IV  >•  dale  I 

Kxcepiion.-.  for  mililarv  medical  benefits 
are  allotted.  Iiowever.  to  special  ca.^s  whom 
the  stcretary  of  defense  and  the  secret aries 
of  the  militarv  deem  worthv  of  consider 
at  ion 

The  new  law  also  has  provisions  lor  the  di 
visKin  of  survivor  benefit  plans  and  the  gar 
lushing  of  retired  pay  It  allows  the  serv  k c 
member  the  option  of  designating  the 
former  spouse  as  his  benefii  iar\  under  the 
survivor  benefit  plan 

Patty  Morrison,  state  and  local  chairman 
of  AcMon  lor  Former  Military  Wives,  be 
luvi's  the  new  law  is  only  one  step  in  ihe 
struggle  for  just  compensation  for  all 
former  military  spouses 

We    feel    this    Will    take    thousands    and 
thousands  of   women  off  I  hi    welfan    rolls. 
These    are    the    women    whose    former    hus 
bands  have  gone  underground  or  undercov 
er  and  have  stopped  their  alimonv  or  <  hild 
support    paynuiils     Were    so    hai)pv    that 
these    women    with    court  awarded    monies 
now   will  tai-  able  to  directly  collect   them, 
savs  Morrison 

But  she  quickly  adds.  I  want  this  to  go 
back  and  cover  the  thousands  and  thou 
sands  of  fiiingr>  and  ill  former  militarv 
wives  not  covered  b.v  this  legislation  I  want 
a  federal  mandate  It  shoiildn  l  be  left  up 
t'le  individual  state  courts 

This  law  biusically  will  apply  only  to 
those  getting  divortid  120  days  after  the 
law  lia-s  been  signed  This  is  too  restrictive 
Too  many  ol  us  are  tiurting  out  here  and  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  pursue  our  goals, 
says  Morrison 

For  example  she  believes  it  should  bi 
mandatory  that  the  woman  whose  name 
was  first  applied  to  the  surv  ivor  benelit  plan 
not  have  Iho.si  benefits  lakiii  awav  We 
also  want  to  make  it  compulsory  for  all  mill 
tarv  men  to  takt  out  survivor  benefits,  says 
Morrison. 

She  points  to  the  nature  of  militar.v  mar 
riages  which,  because  of  mobility  and  othir 
factor^  di.scourage  a  wile  from  developing 
finant  lal  independence 

In  my  day.  we  weren  t  allowed  to  work  It 
was  considered  an  insult  to  the  man.  And 
there  wa.s  no  way  to  get  a  good  job  because 
of  the  frequent  moves   ' 

Morrison.  62.  was  widowed  by  her  lirst 
military  husband  and  divorced  from  hir 
second  military  husband  after  30  years  of 
marriage. 

She  estimat»'S  there  are  more  than  1.500 
former  militar>  wives  in  the  Las  Vegas  area 
and  600.000  throughout  the  country. 

This  organization  figfits  as  strongly  for 
the  military  man  a.s  for  the  wife 

1  sincerely  believe  this  law  and  future 
laws  will  strengthen  military  marriages  now 
and  m  the  future.'  says  Morrison 

Persons  interested  m  obtaining  more  in 
formation  on  the  new  law  may  contact  Mor 


rison  by  telephone  at  369  1774  or  letter  at 
P.O  Box  19664.  Las  Vegas  89123  or  attend  a 
local  meeting  of  Action  for  Former  Military 
Wives  The  group  meets  the  .second  Monday 
of  the  month  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  clubroom  of 
the  Villa  de  Parai.so  Apartments,  4200  Para- 
dl.se  Ave 

Military  Spou.ses  Deserve  Justice 
For  most  military  families,  the  pension 
awarded  after  20  years  of  .service  repre.sents 
a  put  ot  gold  at  the  end  of  a  very  long  rain- 
bow li  offers  the  promisi'  of  easier  limes 
ahead,  of  times  when  the  pension  becomes  a 
valuable  second  income,  providing  a  com- 
fortable lifestyle  thai  makes  th<-  years  of 
low  pav.  nomadic  living  and  extended  sepa- 
ration almost  seem  worthwhile. 

Hut  those  years  of  difficulty  can  wreak 
havoc  on  a  marriage.  Divorce  is  high  among 
militarv  families,  as  it  is  for  most  segments 
of  soiiety  So  what  happens  lo  the  pension 
when  a  military  marriage  breaks  up.'  Is  it 
triated  like  most  pensions,  as  community 
(iroperiy  which  both  parties  in  the  marriage 
earned  during  their  timi-  together? 

N<Jl  111  the  military.  In  Ihe  military,  the 
ixnsioii  IS  considered  the  sole  property  of 
Ihe  ex  serviceman  or  woman,  and  after  a  di- 
vorce the  former  spouse  can  be  cut  off  en- 
tiri-lv  liom  any  support. 

In  many  ca.ses.  the  beleaguered  spouse  is  a 
wife  wl'io  has  followed  l.er  husband  around 
the  globe  lor  20  vears  or  more,  who  has 
raised  (  hildren  and  has  liltle  or  no  job  train- 
ing. The  forced  mobility  makes  it  almost  im- 
po.ssible  for  such  a  woman  to  pursue  a 
career,  and  only  13  percent  ol  military  wives 
have  their  own  pension  plans  lo  (all  back 
on  The  spouses  work  and  sacrifice  as  much 
a.s  their  husbands  for  the  military  pension, 
nnd  It  can  be  devastating  when  divorce  cuts 
them  oil  without  means  of  support 

,\  Senate  committee  is  holding  hearings 
on  bills  aimed  at  correcting  this  injustice, 
and  chance:,  of  pa.ssage  appear  good  Bui 
aligned  against  the  bills  stands  a  formidable 
foe     the  Pentagon. 

Militarv  leaders  claim  that  by  making 
pensions  community  property.  Congress 
would  discourage  thousands  of  servicemen 
from  re  tnlisling  If  that  were  true,  the  top 
bras.s  would  have  grounds  for  concern  since 
relent  ion  ol  trained  personnel  is  one  of  the 
major  problems  faced  by  the  armed  services. 
But  no  supporting  material  has  twen  of- 
fend lor  the  military  s  claim,  and  logic  dic- 
tates that  the  opposite  is  true.  Most  person- 
nel up  for  re  enlistment  are  married,  and 
Ihe  decision  is  so  important  that  it  is  usual- 
ly agreed  ui)on  by  both  husband  and  wife. 
Any  move  which  would  give  wives  a  greater 
interest  in  ijursuing  the  prized  pension  cant 
help  but  encourage  re  enlistments. 

Hi'sides.  thi-  Pentagon  ignores  the  prime 
issue  that  of  fairness  and  humanity  It  is 
III  It  her  lair  nor  humane  lo  demand  the  .sac- 
rifices expected  Ot  mililary  wives,  and  then 
to  cul  thi'm  off  without  a  cent  because  they 
and  their  husbands  have  gone  their  .sepa- 
rate ways.  Congress  can  and  should  correct 
the  ijroblem. 

FoRMKR  Military  Wives  Establish  Club 
I  By  Diane  Ru.ssell) 

The  poi.sed  woman  repeatedly  said  with 
empha-sis  she  does  not  want  charity— she 
wants  to  support  herself  through  her  job 
and  with  the  money  she  feels  she  earned 
during  her  almost  30-year  career  as  a  mili- 
tary wife 

But  w  hen  a  woman  in  her  mid-50s  sudden- 
ly finds  herself  in  the  job  market  for  the 
first  time,  it  isn't  ea.sy  to  find  work. 


And  when  the  government  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  those  who  have  been  divorced  by 
their  military  spouses  to  receive  any  of  the 
retirement  or  benefits  accrued  when  they 
were  married,  divorced  persons  suddenly 
can  find  themselves  without  insurance, 
without  medical  benefits  and  without 
income. 

The  injustice  a  number  of  Las  Vegas  area 
women  see  in  the  situation  has  led  them  to 
establish  a  former  military  wives'  club,  with 
the  goal  of  doing  something  to  correct  the 
problem  which  one  member  describes  as 
the  most  tragic  thing  In  this  society  of 
ours." 

The  current  focus  of  the  Las  Vegas  group 
is  a  bill,  H.R.  11354.  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  March  by  Rep. 
Patricia  Schroeder  of  Colorado. 

The  bill,  which  is  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Military  Com- 
pensation, would  make  former  spouses  of 
military  personnel  eligible  to  receive  a  por- 
tion of  the  serviceman's  retirement  money 
and  survhors  benefits  if  the  couple  was 
married  at  least  10  years.  The  exact  amount 
to  be  received  would  be  decided  by  a  formu- 
la based  on  the  number  of  years  the  mili- 
tary service  and  the  marriage  overlapped. 

But  the  group  of  24  Las  Vegas  area 
women,  which  organized  about  four  months 
ago  when  Marina  Fodge  contacted  a  news- 
paper about  here  interest  in  forming  the 
club,  is  hoping  insurance,  medical  benefits 
and  commissary  privileges  also  will  be  ex- 
tended lo  former  military  spouses. 

The  wa^■  things  are  now.  the  person  di- 
vorced by  a  military  person  often  finds  her- 
self in  the  financial  po.sition  of  a  teen-ager 
just  starting  out,  said  Podge,  herself  a  mili- 
tary wife  for  24  years. 

Like  the  teen-ager,  the  divorced  spouse, 
usually  a  woman,  finds  herself  .saddled  with 
a  handicap  when  she  goes  to  look  for  a  job. 
Often  she  has  no  recent  job  experience  or. 
worse  yet,  no  work  experience  at  all. 

Both  Podge,  who  is  president  of  the 
group,  and  her  roommate,  Patty  Morrison, 
explained  its  hard  for  a  military  wife  to 
hold  a  job. 

Employers  are  reluctant  to  hire  military 
wives  because  they  know  husbands  could  be 
transferred  at  anytime,  the  two  said.  Some- 
times the  location  of  the  husband's  assign- 
ment, pefhaps  in  a  foreign  country,  makes  il 
impractical  for  the  wife  to  seek  work. 

An  additional  stumbling  block  the  mili- 
tary wife  of  some  years  has  is  her  age. 

This  is  In  direct  contrast  to  the  position  in 
which  men  retiring  from  the  military  find 
themselves,  both  women  said.  Through  con- 
tacts they  have  made  in  the  service,  men 
often  are  able  lo  land  good  private  industry 
jobs,  they  said. 

In  addition,  while  some  employers  are 
hesitant  about  hiring  older  women,  the 
same  does  not  seem  to  hold  as  true  for  the 
former  military  officer,  who  often  is  only 
middle-aged  at  the  time  of  retirement,  the 
roommates  said. 

Morrison.  54  when  she  and  her  hu.sband 
divorced  three  years  ago.  used  her  experi- 
ence as  an  example  of  problems  which  can 
confront  a  former  military  wife. 

Allhouth  she  never  received  a  college 
degree,  she  did  have  two  years  of  college 
education  before  she  married. 

She  was  never  employed  while  she  was 
married,  but  as  the  wife  of  a  high-ranking 
Army  officer,  she  did  volunteer  work  and 
enlertainfed  large  groups  of  people. 

Morrison,  who  described  herself  as  a 
people  lover,  said  she  hosted  large,  involved 
parties  on  little  more  than  an  hour's  notice. 


She  has  been  both  hostess  and  guest  of 
people  most  Americans  see  only  on  the 
news. 

She  said  she  feels  ideally  suited  for  some 
type  of  public  relations  work  and  tried  to 
get  into  thai  field  when  she  moved  to  Las 
Vegas. 

But  both  her  age  and  her  lack  of  job  expe- 
rience held  her  back-  After  more  than  a 
year  of  supporting  herself  with  part-time 
work,  Morrison  finally  got  steady  employ- 
ment. 

There  was  a  trace  of  sarcasm  in  her  voice 
when  Morrison  said  thai  after  30  years  of 
what  she  thinks  amounted  to  public  rela- 
tions work,  she  is  fortunate  to  be  working  as 
a  security  guard  and  private  detective.  How- 
ever, she  repeatedly  said  she  truly  is  glad 
for  the  work,  which  allows  her  to  be  self- 
supporting. 

She  said  she  knows  she  will  make  a  living 
with  God's  help,  "but  I  need  the  help  of  my 
fellow  man,  too." 

She  added,  "I  think  I  should  want  lo  be 
dead  before  I  am  placed  in  a  position  of 
having  to  receive  charily  or  welfare.  " 

But  Morrison  knows  of  other  less  fortu- 
nate than  herself. 

She  said  she  has  seen  enough  former  mili- 
tary wives  forced  lo  go  on  welfare,  particu- 
larly those  with  children  at  home,  to  make 
her  ask  why  the  public  is  willing  to  be 
forced  into  supporting  many  of  the  women. 

According  lo  Morrison,  the  bill  before 
Congre.ss  would  in  no  way  be  an  additional 
burden  to  the  taxpayers.  The  former 
spouses  would  collect  part  of  the  retirement 
which  the  retired  mililary  person  will  get 
anyway. 

The  slender  blonde  emphatically  believes 
former  husbands  of  female  officers  should 
be  awarded  the  same  rights  her  group  is 
trying  to  ensure  for  former  mililary  wives. 

As  she  sat  in  the  living  room  of  her  apart- 
ment where  the  dominant  decoration  is  a- 
set  of  portraits  of  her  and  her  former  hus- 
band, he  in  uniform.  Morrison  admitted 
being  part  of  a  mililary  family  is  a  lifestyle 
very  different  from  what  most  would  consid- 
er a  normal  way  of  life. 

"I  miss  the  life  I  used  to  work  for. "  she 
said,  recalling  some  activities  and  projects 
she  coordinated  when  her  husband  was  in 
charge  of  troops  overseas. 

While  there  were  many  things  she  liked 
about  the  military  life,  there  were  also  bad 
things.  Morri.son  said  adding  the  general 
public  often  sees  only  the  more  glamorous 
side. 

Morri.son  is  willing  lo  debate  those  who 
would  say  mililary  families  live  an  easy  life 
because  they  often  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  rent  or  medical  care. 

All  the  conveniences  are  offset  by  things 
such  as  the  24-hour  nature  of  the  officer's 
job  and  the  frequent  uprooting  of  the 
family,  she  said. 

She  described  the  frequent  moves  by 
saying  every  mililary  wife  owns  a  trunk  full 
of  curtains  which  she  holds  onto  in  hopes 
they  will  fit  a  window  at  the  next  house. 

Morrison  urged  any  former  military  wives. 
or  any  former  wives  who  think  they  might 
benefit  from  the  experiences  of  the  women, 
to  come  to  the  monthly  meetings. 

The  group  meets  the  fourth  Monday  of 
each  month  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Women's 
Words  bookstore  at  2401  E.  Bonanza  Road. 
The  group  also  can  be  contacted  through 
P.O.  Box  19664,  Las  Vegas  89109. 
•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  impor- 
tant amendment  to  speak  on  behalf  of 


equity  for  former  .spouses  of  military 
personnel. 

For  5%  years.  I  .served  in  the  Secre- 
tarial of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
During  the  difficult  years  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  I  came  to  appreciate  the 
special  hardships  endured  and  the 
willing  service  offered  by  so  many  of 
the  spouses. 

I  was  active  in  the  early  legislation 
passed  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service  on  this  matter,  the  Uniformed 
Services  Former  Spouses  Protection 
Act  (S.  1814).  I  believe  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  corrects  certain  in- 
equitable aspects  of  the  initial  legisla- 
tion. 

I  particularly  commend  the  retroac- 
tivity feature  of  this  amendment 
which  allows  former  spouses  whose 
marriages  terminated  before  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  1814,  the  benefits  enjoyed 
by  those  divorced  after  the  passage  of 
that  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]  for 
his  determined  leadership  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment as  a  matter  of  simple  equity.# 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  first  say  I  know'  I  speak  for  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Personnel  when  I  say 
that  we  hope  we  have  been  very  con- 
scious of  the  concerns  of  servicemen 
and  their  families  in  what  we  have 
done  in  the  subcommittee.  And  I  feel 
confident  that  I  am  correct  when  I  say 
that,  I  speak  for  the  whole  Armed 
Services  Committee,  when  I  say  that, 
we  believe  during  the  course  of  this 
year's  very  careful  hearings,  we  have 
been  eminently  fair  to  servicemen, 
their  families,  and  particularly  their 
spouses  in  what  we  do  in  the  commit- 
tee. 

What  has  been  said  here  by  a  great 
many  fine  Senators  on  both  sides  has 
a  lot  of  appeal.  I  want  to  present  the 
position  of  the  committee  as  succinctly 
as  I  can.  Then  I  leave  it  to  the  respec- 
tive consciences  of  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  as  to  w'hat  they  want  to  do. 
Clearly,  there  are  a  lot  of  cosponsors 
here.  I  think  it  has  been  suggested 
there  are  33  or  34  cosponsors.  So  there 
is  a  lot  of  support  for  this  concept. 

Let  me  make  these  points:  The  first 
point  is  this.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
Members  in  their  speeches  that  we 
owe  a  great  deal  to  the  servicemen's 
wives.  I  do  not  think  anybody  would 
quarrel  with  that  at  all.  My  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is 
one  of  the  great  heroes  and  great  serv- 
icemen of  this  Nation,  eloquently 
stated  the  case  for  his  lovely  wife  that 
we  are  all  so  fond  of. 

No  one  will  quarrel  with  anything  he 
said  there.  But  let  me  make  these 
points.  The  first  is  this:  The  Congress 
did  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the 
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wives  of  servicemen  in  the  1982  ses- 
sion. In  the  1982  session,  we  passed 
legislation  that  said  that  divorced 
spouses  would  be  given  the  benefits  if 
they  had  been  married  to  a  serviceman 
for  20  years,  if  the  serviceman  had 
.served  his  full  20  years,  and  if  the  two 
were  together  in  what  we  lawyers  call 
coverture;  that  is.  in  the  marriage 
during  the  20  years  that  the  service- 
man served  in  the  service. 

So  we  recognized  the  problem,  and 
acted  on  it  in  1982.  That  was  thought 
fully  done,  careful  analysis  was  made, 
and  that  is  what  we  did. 

Then  we  provided  that  that  would 
affect  all  spouses  effective  February  1. 
I  think.  1983— do  not  hold  me  to  the 
precise  date,  but  I  am  roughly  correct. 
All  right?  That  is  what  we  did. 

That  cost  a  lot  of  money.  But  every- 
body here  would  agree  it  was  money 
well  spent.  Tho.se  spouses  deserved 
that  consideration. 

I  think  first  we  should  lay  to  rest 
the  idea  that  the  Congress  has  not  rec- 
ognized the  problem.  The  Congress 
has  recognized  the  problem,  and  the 
Congress  has  acted  on  the  problem. 
The  only  question  is  has  the  Congress 
adequately  responded  to  the  problem^ 
That  is  the  question  before  this  body 
tonight. 

Let  me  make  this  first  objection  to 
what  my  friend  from  Virginia,  and  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico  are  doing. 
What  is  the  point  of  having  commit 
tees,  if  we  do  not  u.se  them''  My  friend 
from  New  Mexico  has  given  me  a 
letter  that  was  .sent  to  my  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  in 
November  of  1983  requesting  hearings 
I  do  not  know  why  hearings  were  not 
held.  I  am  the  ranking  member  of  that 
subcommiti.ee.  I  would  have  granted 
hearings.  I  think  we  should  have  had 
hearings  on  this  subject  Hearings 
would  have  been  worthwhile  to  look 
into  the  question  of  whether  we  had 
fully  answered  the  problem. 

What  bothers  me  here  tonight  is  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  at 
10  minutes  past  9,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  nights  after  we  first  started  the 
DOD  authorization  bill,  while  we  go 
onto  what  we  hope  ultimately  will  be  a 
conclusion  of  this  question,  the  merits 
of  this  question  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  was  never  di.scu.ssed  in 
committee.  I  regret  that. 

We  did  the  whole  question  of  the  GI 
bill  the  other  day  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  without  doing  it  in  committee 
I  resent  that.  I  think  it  is  not  a  good 
way  to  do  the  public's  business. 

So  I  want  to  make  point  one:  We  arc 
not  doing  the  public  s  busine.s.s  in  a  re- 
sponsible, careful,  thoughtful,  intelli 
gent  manner  when  we  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  do  the  public's 
business  involving  a  lot  of  dollars  at 
this  lime  of  night.  That  is  point  one. 

Point  two:  Let  us  understand  what 
has  been  involved  here.  There  have 
been  some  wonderful  speeches  made. 
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all  of  which  I  sub.scribe  to.  But  the 
question  is.  What  is  involved  here? 

What  is  involved  here  are  two 
things,  or  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
wants  to  do  two  things.  I  agree  with 
one  of  them.  He  wants  to  go  retroac- 
tive. He  sa.vs  -and  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia-why  would  we 
just  compen.sate  .spou.ses  who  were  di- 
vorced after  February  1,  1983,  who 
meet  the  20  20  20  requirement?  Why 
do  we  do  that?  Why  would  we  not  lake 
care  of  the  rest  of  them  who  were  di- 
vorced before  that,  in  1982.  in  1981.  in 
1980.  in  1979.  and  on  back,  if  they 
meet  the  requirement.s? 

Let  me  .say  to  my  friends.  I  agr<'e 
with  that.  I  agree  with  that.  We 
should  go  retroactive.  One  divorced 
spou.se  meeting  the  requirements 
ought  to  have  the  fair  consideration  as 
every  other  divorced  spou.'ie.  Anybody 
who  does  not  agree  with  that  1  think 
IS  an  unfair  per.son. 

I  want  to  .say  to  this  Senate  that  is 
going  to  cost  money.  That  is  going  to 
cost  $20.6  million  this  year.  That  is 
going  to  cost  $23.4  million  in  1986. 
That  IS  going  to  cost  $26. 2  million  in 

1987.  It  IS  going  to  cost  $29. 2  million  in 

1988.  It  IS  going  to  cost  $32.5  million  in 
1989. 

So  I  want  to  tell  the  Memb<>rs  of  this 
Senate  that  to  agree  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  date  of  February  1,  1983, 
and  permit  this  to  go  back  retroactive 
ly  to  affect  all  divorced  spou.ses  will 
cost  the  Government  and  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  United  States  $131.9  million 
over  the  next  5  years. 

I  am  willing  to  do  that,  becau.se  it  is 
fair.  I  am  willing  to  do  that  without 
committee  hearings  becau.se  you  do 
not  need  a  committee  hearing  to  deter 
mine  what  is  fair. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  the  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  does  exactly  that.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
the  perfecting  ami'ndment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir 
ginia,  will  cost  us  tonight.  o\er  and 
above  everything  el.se  we  have  spent, 
another  $131.9  million  in  the  next  5 
years.  But  I  say  it  is  fair  and  I  say  I 
will  vote  for  it. 

Now.  here  is  the  other  thing  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  and  their  friends 
want  to  do  here  tonight,  and  they  may 
very  well  do  it.  But  not  with  the  agree- 
ment of  this  Senator  tonight.  They 
may  do  it  with  the  agreement  of  this 
Senator  next  year  after  hearings.  I 
want  to  .say  that  tonight,  because  they 
may  be  right.  After  we  have  hearings, 
if  I  am  convinced,  I  will  vote  for  it  But 
I  Aill  not  vote  for  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  tonight  without 
hearings. 

Here  is  the  second  thing  they  want 
us  to  do:  they  want  us  to  change  the 
20  20  20  to  20  20-15.  The  law  we 
pas.sed  in   1982  after  careful  analysis. 


working  with  everybody,  .says  this:  the 
.servicemen  has  to  be  in  there  for  20 
years.  That  is  the  law  for  the  service- 
men to  get  the  benefits.  The  spouse 
has  to  be  rAarried  to  the  serviceman 
for  20  years,  and  they  have  to  be  to- 
gether in  that  relationship  for  20 
years,  in  coverture  during  20  years  of 
service. 

What  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  want  to 
do  is  change  that  and  say  keep  the  20- 
20  but  change  it  to  15.  She  only  has  to 
be  married  to  him  15  years  while  he  is 
in  the  service.  So  it  is  changing  it  by  5 
years. 

Let  me  .say  this:  Until  a  moment 
before  this  debate  began,  at  20  min- 
utes to  9  tonight,  they  wanted  to  make 
It  20  20-10  instead  of  20-20  15,  but 
they  yielded  back  a  little  to  cost  us 
le.ss  money  at  the  last  moment. 

Now  I  put  it  to  you,  my  friends  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales,  is 
that  deliberatene.s,s?  Is  that  careful 
analysi.s?  Is  that  thoughtful  proce- 
dure? I  put  it  to  you. 

That  is  what  committees  are  for. 
That  is  why  you  study  things  in  com- 
mittee. 

They  may  be  right.  I  am  here  to  .say 
they  might  be  in  time  proved  right. 
But  I  am  .saying  tonight  is  not  the 
time.  I  am  .saying  to  you  that  had  they 
kept  it  at  20-20  10.  in  the  first  year  it 
would  have  cost  an  additional  $37.7 
million,  in  the  .second  year  $42.3  mil- 
lion, in  the  third  year  $47.5  million,  in 
the  fourth  year,  $53.1  million,  and  in 
the  fifth  year.  $59.2  million,  for  a  total 
of  $239.8  million,  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

Now  that  price  has  been  brought 
down  .some  by  changing  the  10  to  15, 
so  that  it  may  only  be,  let  us  .say,  $25 
million  the  first  year. 

But  I  am  here  to  say  to  you  that  this 
has  not  been  done  in  a  deliberate  fash- 
ion, and  I  am  here  to  say  to  you  that 
what  we  are  willing  to  do  is  going  to 
cost  at  least  twice  as  much  or  more  by 
changing  the  20-20  20  to  20-20-15.  I 
am  not  saying  I  might  not  do  it  later.  I 
might.  But  I  am  .saying  it  has  not  been 
done  thoughtfully.  We  do  not  know 
how  much  it  is  going  to  cost.  Bui  we 
can  guarantee  the  Senate  that  to  do  it 
will  cost  twice  more  than  what  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  do  with  his  perfecting  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  a  lot  of  money  being 
spent  in  haste  without  careful  analy- 
sis. 

I  .see  my  friend  from  Idaho  standing. 
He  may  want  to  ask  a  question  before 
I  conclude. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  I  believe  he  has 
made  a  very  clear  statement  lo  one 
who  is  not  aware  of  this  issue.  I  am  en- 
joying this  debate,  frankly,  and  to  find 
out  what  happened. 

I  had  a  friend  of  mine  from  Idaho 
who  was  a  professional  Naval  officer. 


an  aviator.  He  was  one  of  those  lucky 
few,  I  guess  you  would  say,  the  Blue 
Phantoms,  and  he  flew  over  500  mis- 
sions over  Vietnam.  He  survived  the 
war.  He  was  a  four-striper,  a  captain. 
He  passed  away  last  year  of  a  heart 
attack. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  out  how  few 
benefits  his  wife  of  some  20  years  re- 
ceived. Is  that  wife  of  the  deceased 
military  person,  whether  an  officer  or 
enlisted,  eligible  for  these  same  bene- 
fits after  20  years  of  marriage  or  not? 
He  did  not  die  in  combat.  He  died  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Idaho,  she  is  eligible  for  survir- 
ors'  benefits  in  these  benefits,  but  she 
is  not  affected  by  this  particular  ques- 
tion, which  directs  itself  only  to  di- 
vorced spouses  of  servicemen. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  But  is  she  eligible  for 
commissary  and  medical  privileges  for 
the  rest  of  her  life? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Idaho,  she  is  eligible  for  those  things— 
until  she  remarries.  But  this  would  be 
true  under  this  bill  as  well.  A  remar- 
riage terminates  everything  that  we 
are  discussing  here  tonight. 

May  I  say  that  my  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia originally  had  it  in  his  bill  that 
remarriage  would  not  terminate,  but 
my  friend  from  Virginia  has  taken 
that  out.  So  whether  we  have  the  ex- 
isting law  or  what  we  are  debating  to- 
night, remarriage  would  terminate. 
That  is  not  material  to  the  question 
here.  Take  it  out. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  take  that  out  of 
the  question.  The  question  here  is 
whether  we  want  to  have  a  30-year 
lapse  or  20-year. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  question  here  is 
one  the  manager  and  I  agreed  to.  We 
agreed  to  the  retroactive  part.  Take 
that  out. 

The  question  we  are  debating  now  is 
whether  you  ought  to  agree  to  20 
years  of  coverture— the  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  made  it  20-20^20  2  years  ago. 
We  have  had  no  hearings.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Idaho,  as  it  is  now.  my 
friend  from  Virginia  is  here  arguing 
about  a  divorce  after  18  years.  I  said  to 
my  friend  from  Idaho  that  if  a  service- 
man serves  19  years  and  364  days,  he 
cannot  get  these  benefits.  He  must 
serve  20.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Idaho,  that  is  true  of  the  serviceman. 
They  want  to  change  it  to  15  for  his 
divorced  spouse. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Idaho, 
maybe  that  is  right  but  we  ought  to 
have  some  hearings  to  find  out.  We 
are  treating  the  divorced  spouse  actu- 
ally, in  my  view,  in  some  respects  in  a 
more  beneficial  way  than  the  service- 
man himself,  who  must  do  the  20. 

Mr,  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  That  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  inquiries. 

I  conclude  by  saying  this,  if  I  may: 
The  other  day,  this  Senator  joined  the 


debate  against  the  GI  bill  of  his  friend 
from  Colorado,  nol  because  he  does 
not  believe  in  a  GI  bill— this  Senator 
does— but  because  there  had  been  no 
hearings  and  we  had  not  fully  looked 
into  the  whole  question.  I  say  again  to- 
night, here  we  have  a  situation  where 
my  friend,  the  manager  on  the  Sena- 
tor's side  of  the  aisle,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  minority 
member,  the  ranking  member,  had  no 
hearings.  We  are  willing  to  concede  to 
our  friends  who  are  sponsoring  this 
legislation  a  concession  that  will  cost 
the  people  of  the  United  States  $131.9 
million  over  the  next  5  years  because 
it  is  fair  and  you  do  not  need  a  hear- 
ing. But  we  are  saying  as  to  the  other 
proposal  that  will  cost  more,  we  are 
simply  saying,  "Look,  let's  find  out 
what  is  right  before  we  do  it.  ' 

I  might  come  here  next  year  and 
speak  in  favor  of  this  proposal,  I  say  lo 
my  friend  from  Idaho.  I  do  nol  know- 
that  I  would  not.  I  am  only  saying 
thafr  kt  this  moment  in  time,  I  do  nol 
understand  where  the  equitable  argu- 
ment has  so  much  foundation  in  com- 
monsense  that  we  ought  lo  change  it 
now.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

I  say  in  conclusion  that  my  friend 
from  Idaho  and  others  here,  including 
some  of  my  friends  who  spoke  in 
behalf  of  this  bill,  get  up  and  make 
speephes  all  the  time  about  the  budg- 
etary deficit  and  how  we  ought  to  save 
money  and  how  we  ought  to  cut  back 
or  ho^'  we  ought  nol  lo  increase  our 
expenditures. 

But  every  lime  we  do  something 
around  here,  it  costs  more  money. 
This  is  another  fundamental  example 
of  sopiething  that  is  not  a  lot  of 
money— it  is  a  couple  of  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars,  maybe  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  over  the  next  5  years— but 
it  is  additional  money  spent  without 
careful  thought. 

I  may  vote  lo  spend  it  after  careful 
thought.  I  may  vote  to  spend  it  after 
hearings.  But  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Idaho  and  others  that  while  there  may 
be  equity  in  the  argument  of  my 
friend  from  Virginia,  I  have  nol  been 
convinced  of  that  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  yet,  nor  have  I  had  hearings 
where  experts  can  come  lo  me  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  from  the  Armed 
Forces,  from  spouses  associations  and 
others,  and  show  me  how  it  has  merit. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  lo  my  friend. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  happens  if  3  or  4 
or  5  years  from  now,  it  is  determined 
beause  of  the  extension  of  life  that 
Americans  all  enjoy,  that  the  entire 
Federal  system— social  security,  civil 
service  and  the  military— the  longevity 
would  be  extended,  say.  10  percent  so 
that  they  serve  22  years  instead  of  20 
or  33  years  instead  of  30  to  receive  the 
same  benefits.  How  does  the  Senators 
speak  to  that? 


Mr.  DIXON.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
matter  for  analysis.  My  friend  knows 
what  we  did  in  the  Social  Security  bill. 
We  did  it  for  the  next  century,  but  we 
extended  the  requirement  age  lo  70. 
That  is  reasonably  parallel  to  this  be- 
cause my  friends  come  here  tonight 
and  want  lo  change  20-20-20  to  20-20- 
15,  which  we  did  just  before  they 
started  the  debate.  Th^y  want  to  make 
it  20-20-15.  I  put  it  lo  you  that  if  we 
make  it  20-20-15  tonight,  they  will  be 
back  next  year  lo  make  it  20-20-10. 

I  say  lo  my  friend  we  ought  lo  have 
hearings  next  year.  If  we  give  Ihem 
what  they  want  tonight,  which  is  ret- 
roactive, it  will  cost  us  $130  million. 

We  can  have  hearings  next  year.  I 
say  as  ranking  member  of  the  Man- 
power and  Personnel  Subcommittee, 
we  will  have  hearings  and  we  will  come 
back  on  the  DOD  authorization  bill 
next  year  and  address  the  problem  in 
a  routine  and  responsible  manner 
after  hearings.  That  is  what  I  say  lo 
my  friend. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  that  any  spouse  married  for 
20  years  during  an  active  military 
period  would  be  eligible. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Thai  is  the  law  now 
and  I  say  it  should  be  the  law. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  will  go  back  retroac- 
tively. 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  will  go  back  retroac- 
tively, which  is  the  law  now.  We  will 
do  thai  and  it  will  cost  $130  million, 
but  it  is  simple  fairness.  Why  should 
somebody  divorced  on  January  27. 
1983,  nol  gel  the  benefits  when  her 
lady  friend  across  the  street,  who  was 
divorced  on  January  2,  1983.  does  get 
the  benefits? 

This  Senator  does  nol  want  lo  come 
here  and  do  things  that  do  nol  make 
sense.  He  may  sometimes,  but  he  does 
not  want  to. 

I  say  as  lo  the  second  half  of  the 
question,  you  can  argue  20-20-20.  If 
you  want  lo  argue  20-20-15,  as  my 
friend  from  Virginia  wants- a  minute 
ago  they  wanted  to  argue  20-20-10. 
Maybe  we  will  compromise  at  20-20- 
18.  There  is  no  miracle  to  it.  The  mira- 
cle is  if  we  do  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  tonight  at  9:30.  that  is  a  mira- 
cle, I  say  to  my  friend  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  The  Senator  won  me  over. 

Mr.  TRIBLE  and  Mr.  JEPSEN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
lo  respond  to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 
As  usual,  he  has  stated  his  case  very 
eloquently  and  with  great  animation. 
But  I  believe  a  dispassionate  study  of 
the  issues  here  will  lead  this  body  to 
adopt  the  amendment— indeed,  compel 
that  result. 

Let  me  meet  point  by  point  the 
issues  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 
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First,  he  pleads  the  committee  proc 
ess.  That  is  always  the  argument  we 
hear  and  no  one  has  greater  respect 
for  the  procedures  of  the  committee 
system  than  I  do.  In  truth  and  fact, 
however,  these  issues  have  been  fully 
examined  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

After  those  thorough  studies,  that 
full  examination  2  years  ago.  Congress 
deemed  it  appropriate  to  establish  this 
program.  The  problem  is  that  anyone 
can  see  that  the  class  of  beneficiaries 
established  does  not  fit  the  nature  of 
military  life:  therefore,  the  eligibility 
requirements  should  be  amended  a.s 
we  suggest. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  on  November  15.  1983.  I  wrote  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  along 
with  12  of  my  colleagues,  requesting  a 
hearing  on  this  bill.  I  have  yet  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  or  a  formal  response 
from  that  inquiry. 

I  will  say  further  that  although  this 
Member  requested  hearings,  full  hear- 
ings have  been  held.  This  matter  has 
been  fully  investigated  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  es 
tablished  this  program  because  it  wa.s 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

Let  me  move  beyond  that  point,  if  I 
may. 

The  Senator  then  summarized  the 
two  objectives  of  this  Senator's 
amendment.  The  first  is  retroactivity. 
the  idea  that  we  should  make  the  pro 
visions  of  the  program  apply  retroac- 
tively as  well  as  prospectively.  Indeed, 
on  this  issue  we  have  persuaded  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  of  the  rightne.ss 
of  our  position.  There  is  no  way  one 
can  fairly  distinguish  between  those 
similarly  situated  people.  They  have 
faithfully  served  this  Nation  and  the 
military  services  and  have  made  great 
sacrifices. 

On  the  second  point,  there  is  some 
contention.  Under  present  law.  as  the 
Senator  suggests,  the  law  requires  20 
years  of  military  service.  20  years  of 
marriage  and  requires  that  those  two 
periods  run  concurrently.  That  was  an 
arbitrary  decision  of  the  Congre.ss  in 
an  effort  to  provide  a  measure  of  as- 
sistance to  a  class  of  de.serving  benefi- 
ciaries. The  problem,  I  suggest  to  my 
colleagues,  is  that  that  classification 
does  not  .square  with  military  life 
Many  military  personnel  are  not  mar 
ries  when  they  begin  their  20  years 
service  and.  therefore,  their  former 
spouses  are  arbitrarily  excluded  by  the 
20-20-20  requirement.  It  was  a  rather 
hollow  gesture.  If  we  really  meant 
what  we  did  2  years  ago.  if  we  really 
believed  that  these  military  spou.ses 
have  earned  these  rights,  then  we 
ought  to  structure  the  law  in  such  a 
way  that  we  can  provide  benefits  to 
that  class  of  beneficiaries  that  earned 
them  and  that  need  them. 


So  our  action  2  years  ago  was  well 
intentioned  and  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection but  simply  does  not  provide 
the  relief  intended. 

The  Senator  has  also  suggested  .some 
arbitrariness  in  selecting  the  15-year 
overlap  period.  Well.  I  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  .traditional  period 
of  overlap  is  10  years.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  suggested  that  Social  Se- 
curity was  a  reasonable  parallel.  I  tell 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Illinois 
that  in  Social  Security  we  require  only 
10  years.  If  a  worker  covered  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  mar- 
ried for  at  least  10  years  at  the  time 
the  couple  is  divorced,  the  spou.se  is 
entitled  to  benefits:  10  years,  that  is 
all  we  require:  10  years  is  also  the 
standard  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  A 
former  spouse  married  to  a  Foreign 
Service  member  for  at  least  10  years  of 
credible  service  is  entitled  to  a  pro  rata 
share  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  mem- 
bers  retirement  benefits.  Again,  10 
years.  I  tell  my  colleagues  that  10 
years  was  lilso  used  by  this  Congre.ss  in 
the  provisions  of  this  very  .same  act. 

In  another  .section  of  the  Uniform 
Services  Former  Spou.ses  Protection 
Act.  the  issue  of  dividing  retirement 
pay  is  addre.s.sed.  The  act  permits  divi- 
sion of  military  pensions  in  accordance 
with  State  law.  This  enables  States  to 
apportion  the  pension  between  the 
service  member  and  former  spouse.  Ac- 
cording to  the  act.  in  cases  of  divisions 
of  property,  direct  payments  are  limit- 
ed to  marriages  lasting  a  minimum  of 
10  years  during  which  time  the 
member  served  in  the  military  for  10 
years. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  lOyear  overlap  has  often  been 
used  by  this  Congre.ss.  Now,  the  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  hoped  to  es- 
tablish the  nexus  at  10  years.  There 
was  substantial  precedent  for  doing  so. 
We  believed  that  was  the  fair  and 
right  thing  to  do. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  this  ini- 
tiative will  cost  many  dollars.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  moderate  those  costs  and  yet 
to  reach  out  to  military  spouses  who 
deserve  our  assistance,  we  established 
the  period  of  overlap  at  15  years.  I  .say 
to  my  friend  from  Illinois  that  he  can 
hardy  complain  that  we  made  that 
step  because  it  is  moving  in  his  direc- 
tion and  it  reduces  the  co.st  and  yet  it 
still  achieves  our  objective,  which  is  to 
make  these  benefits  apply  more  fully 
to  the  intended  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  why 
this  is  important.  Retroactivity  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  not 
enough.  It  excludes  a  host  of  people 
who  have  earned  those  rights  and  who 
deserve  them.  Let  me  cite  some  exam- 
ples. The  hardest  hit  are  the  enlisted 
ranks.  In  the  past  established  regula- 
tions prohibited  enlisted  personnel 
from  joining  the  service  if  they  were 
married.  Once  in  the  .service  enlisted 
personnel   needed   written   permission 


from  the  rommandint.'  offici  r  :..  ordi  i 
to  marry.  Permission  was  not  granted 
until  they  reached  a  certain  rank. 
Once  the  draft  was  instituted  the  es- 
tablished policy  was  to  draft  qualified 
single  men  first  and  then  qualified 
married  men.  When  young  people 
graduate  from  college  on  ROTC  schol- 
arships, they  become  a  member  of  the 
.service.  Unle.ss  they  are  married  on 
the  day  of  their  graduation  they  often 
cannot  qualify  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  today. 

I  say  that  is  unfair.  What  we  have 
done,  is  establish  a  class  of  benefici- 
aries that  does  not  reflect  the  realities 
of  military  life  because  most  people 
when  they  enter  the  military  service 
are  not  married  and  most  people  serve 
for  20  years  and  there  is  no  way  in  the 
world  they  can  qualify. 

So  we  are  attempting  to  reach  out  to 
those  people  who  get  married  during 
their  first  tour  of  duty  and  give  them 
a  chance  to  participate.  They  surely 
have  earned  those  benefits.  That  is 
what  brings  us  to  15  years  and  that  is 
the  rationale  of  the  amendment. 

In  an  ideal  world,  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  wide  ranging  discussions  before 
the  committee  and  hold  further  hear- 
ings, but  after  all  this  is  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  we  do  a  bit  of 
legislating  on  this  floor.  This  is  espe- 
cially .so  where  the  groundwork  has 
been  laid.  Full  hearings  have  been 
held.  This  Congre.ss,  House  and 
Senate,  has  .said  the.se  people  deserve 
our  assistance,  but  then  in  the  exer- 
ci.se  of  our  wisdom  we  have  construct- 
ed a  system  of  benefits  making  it  im- 
po.ssible  for  most  of  those  people  to 
qualify:  I  .say  that  is  wrong  and  we 
should  do  .something  about  it.  and  we 
should  do  something  about  it  tonight. 

Let  me  spe.^.k  to  this  i.ssue  of  cost.  I 
am  concerned  about  a  million  dollars. 
I  am  concerned  about  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars,  but  the  cost  of  this  will  be 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  total 
program  cost  of  CHAMPUS.  Sure,  we 
are  talking  about  dollars,  but  in  the 
Congre.ss  of  the  United  States,  where 
we  are  talking  about  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  where  we  are  talking 
about  a  $300  billion  plus  defen.se  pro- 
gram, it  .seems  to  me  fairness  dictates 
we  provide  this  assistance. 

That  is  the  very  modest  objective  of 
this  amendment.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  believe  if  you  will  look 
at  this  amendment  objectively,  you 
will  be  persuaded  that  we  should  say 
yes  to  this  amendment  and  we  should 
.say  no  to  the  Jepsen  substitute  which 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  will 
leave  far  too  many  folks  out  in  the 
cold. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment  as  of- 
fered by  the  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  few  moments  I 
will  set  forth  why  I  believe  my  substi- 


tute amendment  is  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  described  by 
the  proponents  of  the  underlying 
amendment.  But  first.  I  want  to  ex- 
plain my  opposition  to  the  Trible 
amendment. 

To  fulb'  explain  my  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  it  is  necessary  to 
review  the  history  of  this  subject.  For 
several  years  prior  to  1981,  there  was 
confusion  concerning  how,  if  at  all. 
State  courts  could  deal  with  military 
retired  pay  in  the  case  of  divorces  be- 
tween military  members  and  their 
spouses. 

Several  States,  most  notably  States 
in  which  community  property  laws  ap- 
plied, followed  the  view  that  military 
retired  pay  was  simply  property  sub- 
ject to  division  as  was  any  other  com- 
munity property.  Other  States  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  not  treating  mili- 
tary retired  pay  as  property  subject  to 
division,  and  some  States  had  specific 
statutory  protections  of  military  re- 
tired pay  in  divorce  cases. 

On  June  26,  1981.  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  the  case  of  McCarty 
against  McCarty  that,  absent  a  Feder- 
al statute  permitting  such  action. 
State  courts  could  not  order  a  division 
of  military  retired  pay  as  part  of  a  dis- 
tribution of  community  property 
during  a  divorce  proceeding.  The 
Court  went  on  to  observe  that  "Con- 
gress may  well  decide  that  more  pro- 
tection should  be  afforded  a  former 
spouse  of  a  retired  service  member. 
This  decision,  however,  is  for  Congress 
alone." 

In  response  to  that  Supreme  Court 
decision  and  its  adverse  effects  on  the 
former  spouses  of  retired  military  per- 
sonnel, the  Manpower  and  Personnel 
SubcomiiSittee,  which  I  chair,  began  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  subject  in 
September  1981.  On  November  4.  1981, 
I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1814,  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Former  Spouses  Pro- 
tection Act.  In  July  1982,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  reported 
that  bill  to  the  Senate. 

That  bill  had  as  its  purpose  return- 
ing to  the  States  the  ability,  under  cer- 
tain limitations,  to  deal  with  military 
retired  pay  in  accordance  with  State 
laws.  That  same  bill  would  have  con- 
tinued to  treat  long-term  former 
spouses  of  military  personnel  as  de- 
pendents for  purposes  of  military  med- 
ical care  for  180  days  after  a  divorce. 
This  was  designed  to  permit  these 
former  spouses  adequate  time  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  medical  care. 

I  recite  this  history  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Former  Spouses  Pro- 
tection Act  because  I  don't  want  there 
to  be  any  doubt  about  my  interest  in 
and  commitment  to  insuring  that 
former  .spouses  of  military  personnel 
are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  be 
treated  fairly  and  equitably  in  a  di- 
vorce proceeding.  I  don't  believe  there 
is  anyone  in  this  Ixxly  who  can  claim 


to  have  a  greater  commitment  to  this 
issue  than  do  1. 

1  regret  the  choice  of  words  made 
early  this  evening  about  killer  amend- 
ment—against women's  problems  and  I 
expect  those  words  will  be  quoted 
again  before  November  6. 

In  late  1982  when  the  Senate  bill  on 
this  matter  was  attached  by  the  House 
to  the  defense  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  the  House  amended 
the  medical  care  provisions  to  provide 
permanent  military  medical  care  to 
certain  long  time  military  spouses. 
Specifically,  the  provision  provided 
that  those  former  spouses  who  had 
been  married  for  at  least  20  years 
during  which  time  the  military  spouse 
performed  at  least  20  years  of  military 
service  would  be  entitled  to  military 
medical  care  .so  long  as  they  remained 
unmarried  and  so  long  as  they  did  not 
have  health  care  coverage  as  the 
result  of  employment. 

At  that  time.  I  did  not  think  that 
was  a  wise  step  for  several  reasons. 
First,  I  believe  the  military  medical 
system  should  have  as  its  primary  mis- 
sion the  provision  of  medical  care  for 
our  active  duty  military  personnel.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  system  cannot 
yet  perform  that  mission  as  needed. 

Also  a  secondary  mission,  that 
system  should  provide  care  to  the  de- 
pendents of  active  duty  personnel  and 
to  retirees.  This  is  important  because 
it  helps  keep  our  military  force  more 
ready  and  willing  to  perform  our  mili- 
tary missions.  Providing  care  to  the 
former  spouses  of  military  personnel 
does  not  make  our  armed  forces  any 
more  ready  or  able  to  perform  our 
military  mission. 

Second,  the  military  medical  system 
's  already  overburdened  and  extremely 
expensive.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee continues  to  seek  ways  to 
reduce  the  costs  and  relieve  the  over- 
crowded conditions  in  military  facili- 
ties. I  did  not  believe  that  the.se  ef- 
forts would  be  helped  by  adding  more 
persons  to  the  patient  population. 

However,  if  former  spouses  were  to 
continue  to  be  treated  as  dependents 
for  the  purposes  of  being  given  tax- 
payer-provided health  care,  I  thought 
that  the  provisions  in  the  House  bill 
were  both  fair  and  reasonable. 

First,  former  spouses  would  only  be 
provided  military  medical  care  if  they 
had  been  married  to  their  military 
spouse  for  at  least  20  years  during 
which  the  military  spouse  performed 
at  least  20  years  military  service.  This 
seemed  reasonable  inasmuch  as  we  re- 
quire that  the  member  serve  in  the 
military  for  20  years  before  the 
member  may  retire  and  continue  to  be 
provided  health  care.  That  is,  if  a  mili- 
tary member  serves  16  or  17  years  on 
active  duty  and  then  is  discharged, 
that  member  loses  the  right  to  mili- 
tary medical  care.  In  short,  it  seemed 
fair  that  we  require  that  a  spouse  at 
least  be  associated  with  military  serv- 


ice for  as  long  as  we  require  a  member 
to  actually  serve  in  order  to  have  the 
taxpayers  pick  up  the  tab  for  their 
medical  care. 

Second,  former  spouses  would  be  en- 
titled to  military  medical  care  only  so 
long  as  they  remained  unmarried.  "This 
seemed  reasonable  to  me  becau.se  it  is 
the  same  rule  we  apply  to  the  surviv- 
ing spou.ses  of  military  personnel. 
That  is  if  a  man  is  killed  in  combat, 
his  widow  is  entitled  to  military  medi- 
cal care  so  long  as  she  remains  unmar- 
ried. That  seems  to  be  fair  to  the 
widow  and  fair  to  the  taxpayer.  It 
seems  to  me  that  former  spouses 
should  not  be  entitled  to  more  consid- 
eration from  the  Government  than 
are  widows  of  men  who  gave  their  lives 
for  the  country. 

Third,  former  spouses  would  only  be 
entitled  to  military  medical  care  if 
they  did  not  have  medical  coverage 
from  an  employer.  This  made  a  lot  of 
sense  because  if  they  had  medical  cov- 
erage provided  by  an  employer  they 
obviously  didn't  need  the  taxpayers  to 
pay  for  that  care. 

"Those  provisions  were  enacted  and 
became  effective  on  February  1.  1983. 

The  amendment  before  us  now  asks 
that  we  reject,  less  than  2  years  after 
the  Uniformed  Services  Former 
Spouses  Protection  Act  was  enacted, 
three  of  these  four  rational  and  rea- 
sonable decisions  about  providing  Gov- 
ernment-financed medical  care  to 
former  spouses  of  military  personnel. 
Nothing  has  changed  in  the  2  years 
since  those  decisions  were  reached, 
and  I  know  of  no  reason  to  change 
them  now. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  Nation  should  pay  for  the 
medical  care  of  persons  who  have  not 
.served  in  the  military  but  formerly 
were  associated  with  the  military  but 
for  less  time  than  we  require  military 
members  to  actually  serve  to  receive 
similar  care. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  Nation  should  pay  for  the 
medical  care  of  persons  who  formerly 
were  associated  with  the  military  but 
who  have  been  divorced  from  their 
military  spouse  and  have  remarried, 
when  we  do  not  afford  widows  of 
combat  casualties  the  same  benefit. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  Nation  should  pay  for  the 
medical  care  of  persons  who  formerly 
were  associated  with  the  military  but 
who  have  medical  care  coverage  as  a 
result  of  their  employment. 

Finally,  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  have  argued  that  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted  in  its 
totality  because  there  are  former  mili- 
tary spouses  who  are  destitute  and 
who  need  the  medical  care  that  would 
become  available  to  them  under  the 
amendment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
former     military     spouses     who     are 
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needy.  However.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  note  that  this  amend 
ment  has  no  procedure  either  to  deter- 
mine need  or  to  determine  whether 
any  need  is  related  in  any  way  to  the 
fact  that  a  former  spouse  was  once 
married  to  a  military  member. 

Therefore  under  the  amendment  the 
taxpayers  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
medical  care  not  only  for  needy 
former  spouses,  but  also  for  former 
spouses  who  could  be  as  young  as  their 
late  30's.  who  are  in  perfect  health 
and  no  longer  associated  with  the  mill 


medical  care  provisions  of  the  Former 
Spouses  Act  retroactive. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment will  cost  the  taxpayers  substan- 
tially le.ss  than  the  underlying  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  for  the.se  reasons.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  my 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  move  to  table  the  Jepsen  substi- 
tute. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 


tary.  and  even  if  they  have  plenty  of     question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  motion 
money  to  provide  their  own  medical     'o  table. 


coverage  or  have  that  coverage  provid- 
ed by  an  employer.  I  can  think  of  no 
reason  why  the  taxpayers  should  have 
to  pay  this  $40  million  bill  each  year. 

However,  there  is  one  portion  of  the 
amendment  which  I  believe  does  have 
merit.  In  the  conference  negotiations 
on  the  Former  Spou.ses  Act.  a  decision 
was  made  that  medical  care  would  be 
provided  only  to  former  spouses  who 
were  finally  divorced  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  aci.  that  is.  after  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1983. 

That  decision  caused  me  concern 
then  and  it  causes  me  concern  now.  I 
am  aware  that  Congress  has  often  es- 
tablished a  new  entitlement  program 
in  which  only  those  who  qualify  after 
enactment  are  given  benefits.  Yet,  in 
this  case  it  .seems  to  me  that  it  simply 
is  not  fair  to  deny  these  benefits  for 
former  spouses  divorced  before  Febru- 
ary 1983  but  who  meet  the  otherwl.se 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  law. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  would  change 
the  application  provisions  of  the 
Former  Spou.ses  Act  to  no  longer  deny 
entitlement  to  military  medical  bene- 
fits to  former  spou.ses  .solely  because 
they  were  divorced  before  February  1. 
1983. 

Mr.  President,  my  substitute  amend- 
ment would  address  the  one  real  in 
equity  that  now  exists  in  this  area  of 
the  law.  It  would  grant  medical  cover- 
age to  those  former  spou.ses  who  have 
been  associated  with  the  military  for 
20  years  while  the  member  performed 
duty.  That  is.  it  would  retain  the  re- 
quirement that  a  former  spou.se  be  as- 
sociated with  the  military  for  a  period 
equal  to  that  we  require  of  our  .service 
personnel  for  that  care.  It  would 
retain  the  requirement  that  entitle- 
ment to  medical  care  would  end  upon 
remarriage,  just  as  it  does  for  the 
widows  of  combat  veterans.  It  would 
retain  the  one  test  of  need  that  is  now 
in  the  law.  That  is.  entitlement  to  free 
Government  medical  care  would  not 
exist  if  an  employer  were  providing 
that  care  to  a  former  .spouse. 

What   it  would  change   is  the  arbi- 


Mr  TRIBLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
navs.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  .second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hart] 
is  nece.ssarilv  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
QuayleJ.  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote"' 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  70. 
nays  29.  as  follows; 
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YEAS- 70 


Ainlrc*^ 

(iarn 

Ml  l/.cnhaiim 

Arrn.^troiiM 

Cili  nil 

Mil'  lU'll 

Kl(i<  M 

(ioruiii 

Mns  nihan 

Btnk:,im.in 

Hall  ti 

Miirkiiw-.ki 

B(ir>  n 

Hal  111  Id 

Niikli  . 

Bus'  livljl/ 

Havikiiir. 

I*af  k\JH")d 

Bra<tl'  \ 

Ho  111 

C.  II 

Blimp*  rs 

H>  lliii 

I'l  riA 

Hiirilirk 

Hull.' 

PrMir 

Bvrcl 

Hclm> 

Kamliilph 

Clialir 

Hollink:^ 

H»uU' 

C'Mil.^ 

Hii<lil)r-.riin 

Hiidmari 

<"i)IH  II 

Hiiniplin  \ 

^la^ham■-^ 

Crsn.-.liiii 

InoiiM 

Sa.v>i  r 

O  Atn.'itn 

Kit.M  bautn 

Sptili  r 

l):iiilnrlh 

K.L-iin 

StcM  ns 

rji  tutu  ini 

Krilli'dv 

Tribl. 

IJodfl    • 

l-iiili  iitji  rii 

I\iiin;;i.^ 

I)<im'Mlrl 

Ia\ali 

Warnrr 

l}ur»nb»Tv.''  r 

l.ialiv 

Wiiikcr 

Kauli'Dii 

l.«-\  111 

Wil.^iiii 

Kian- 

M.lllll.L- 

Ziiriiisk^ 

Kxiin 

Mal-<UMa»:a 

Kurd 

Mai'iniili. 
NAYS     1!9 

Abdtiur 

i;r;i.v.lc  s 

Qiiavli 

Bak<  r 

.Jl  p^Ml 

Hnlll 

Baiu  ii> 

■Jiihiislmi 

.Sinip.Miii 

B>nl-.<  n 

l.iiiii; 

Sialliird 

("c>rhrari 

I.uirar 

.Sii  nni>. 

1)1  riiii!i 

.MiClur. 

S>mm-. 

Uixiiii 

MMihir 

Thurmuiid 

Doll 

Niinii 

Ttimr 

Ka.s! 

Pr.  ,.s|i  r 

Wallup 

Cidldviiili  r 

Prn\miri 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tor.-5  will  please  clear  the  well.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  probably  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  amendment  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  voice  vole. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  then  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  wants  to  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bankruptcy  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Trible]. 

The  amendment  (No.  3250)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  staff  in 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber  will  cease 
conversation  or  leave  the  Chamber. 

The  majority  leader. 


NOT  VOTING- 1 
Harl 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.    Jepsens    amendment    (No.    3247) 


trary  dale  of  February  1,  1983.  as  the  wa.s  agreed  to. 

date  after  which  a  divorce  has  to  occur  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 

to   be   entitled   to   these    benefits.    In  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 

short,  my  amendment  would  make  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
propose  in  a  moment  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  temporarily  lay  aside  the  pending 
busine.ss.  which  is  the  DOD  bill,  and 
go  to  the  bankruptcy  bills  on  a  very 
short  time  limitation,  .say.  10  minutes 
equally  divided,  and  to  proceed  by 
unanimous  con.sent  to  do  certain 
things. 

Let  me  explain  ahead  of  time  what 
all  this  amounts  to  so  Members  will 
not  have  to  try  to  decipher  the  mean- 
ing of  every  word  of  the  request  I  am 
about  to  put. 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  temporarily  lay  aside  this  bill  and 
theii  go  to  the  bankruptcy  bill,  which 
is  H.R.  5174.  At  that  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  unanimous-consent  request  I 
am  going  to  put  would  provide  that 
the  Packwood-Bildisco  amendment 
would  be  withdrawn.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide that  there  be  a  modification  of 
the  Thurmond  committee  amendment, 
.so  that  the  so-called  national  bank- 
ruptcy conference  provisions  would 
also  be  withdrawn.  That  is  all  going  to 
be  done  in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 


quest. The  unanimous-consent  request 
would  provide  that  no  other  labor-re- 
lated provision  to  the  bill  would  be  in 
order.         j 

We  would  then  pass.  Mr.  President, 
the  Thurmond-Heflin  committee 
amendment,  as  modified  relative  to 
the  substantive  bankruptcy  issues,  Mr. 
President,  after  that  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  Baucus  amendment  dealing 
with  involuntary  bankruptcy  will  be 
considered  and  adopted.  Then  we 
would  pass  the  bill  without  further 
amendment  or  motion  being  in  order, 
except  the  motion  to  reconsider  and  to 
table.  And  all  of  that  will  be  done  with 
an  overall  cap  of  10  minutes. 

After  that,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  the  intention  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  to  ask  the  Senate  to  pass  an 
extension  of  this  bill  until  June  27. 
The  reason  for  that,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  possitMlity  that  the  conferees  on 
the  underlying  bankruptcy  bill  might 
not  be  able  to  produce  a  bill  immedi- 
ately. So  that  would  be  an  extra  ele- 
ment of  protection. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  nature  of 
the  reque.'it  that  we  will  be  undertak- 
ing. 

I  am  now  told  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini]  wants  5  min- 
utes of  the  10  minutes  for  himself.  3 
minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  1 
minute  for  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  3  minutes  for  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  guess  we  better  extend 
that  to  an  overall  time  limitation  of  20 
minutes  then. 

Mr.  President,  having  described  that, 
let  me  see  if  I  can  put  it  into  a  request. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Will  the  distin- 
guished leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  It  is  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  next  in  line  following  the  bank- 
ruptcy bill,  should  that  pass,  would  be 
the  mathematics  and  science  bill.  I 
hope  the  leader  would  take  care  of 
that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right.  I  should  have  included 
that.  The  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment which  was  entered  into  on  June 
6  provides  that,  after  we  dispose  of 
bankruptcy,  we  would  go  to  math-sci- 
ence. Under  this  configuration,  in- 
stead, we  would  go  back  to  DOD  and 
finish  it. 

So  I  will  include  in  the  request  that 
the  math-science  bill  will  become  the 
unfinished  business  and  that  would 
bring  it  back  automatically  then  after 
we  dispose  of  DOD.  I  will  also  provide 
that  no  call  for  the  regular  order  will 
bring  back  math-science  during  the 
pendency  of  the  DOD  bill,  if  that 
seems  satisfactory. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Did  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  mention  that, 


following  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
there  would  be  an  extension  of  the  ex- 
isting bankruptcy  system? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President:  I 
did  do  that.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  While  the  majority 
leader  has  the  Members'  attention. 
would  he  indicate  what  he  foresees  the 
schedule  being  for  the  balance  of  the 
evening  once  the  bankruptcy-related 
legislation  is  completed? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  I 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  come  to 
the  floor  and  monitor  what  I  am  about 
to  say.  but  what  I  am  about  to  say  is 
based  on  a  conversation  with  him. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  he  now 
believes  we  cannot  finish  this  bill  to- 
night; that  we  will  go  ahead,  after 
bankruptcy,  with  certain  other  mat- 
ters, a  Specter  amendment,  perhaps, 
and  maybe  two  other  amendments 
may  be  dealt  with— for  example,  a 
Mattingly  amendment  and  a  Stafford 
amendment— this  evening.  I  have  not 
asked  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  give 
me  a  time  estimate  on  how  late  we  will 
be  in  tonight.  I  will  take  my  life  in  my 
own  hands  and  say  I  expect  it  to  be 
midnight  or  a  little  after  and  that  we 
will  be  back  tomorrow  with  some 
amendment  pending,  perhaps  the 
Kennedy  amendment.  We  will  have 
the  Nunn  amendment  tomorrow  and 
no  doubt  others.  I  expect  it  will  take 
the  good  part  of  tomorrow  to  finish 
this  bill,  but  I  would  not  expect  us  to 
be  here  much  beyond  midnight  to- 
night based  on  the  information  given 
me  and  the  inference  I  draw  from  it 
based  on  the  information  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Is  there  a  count  on 
how  many  amendments  are  still  re- 
maining? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  have  that  now. 
The  last  time  I  counted  there  were  80 
and  it  frightened  me  so  bad  I  have  not 
counted  since.  But  I  will  try  to  find 
out  for  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  distinguished 
leader  advise  us  approximately  what 
time  we  will  be  coming  in  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  once 
again  would  like  to  consult  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee before  we  set  a  time.  But  my 
present  intention  is  to  ask  us  to  come 
in  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  After  the  bankruptcy 
bill,  could  the  Senator  give  us  a  list  of 
what  he  expects  to  take  up  tonight, 
what  amendments? 

Mr.  BAKER.  After  bankruptcy,  I 
would  expect  us  to  go  to  a  Specter 


amendment,  maybe  two  Specter 
amendments,  a  Mattingly  amendment, 
and  a  Stafford  amendment  yet  this 
evening.  I  believe  maybe  two  of  those 
will  require  rollcall  votes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  all  of 
this  on  paper.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  wing 
it  so  to  speak.  My  colleague  and 
friend,  the  minority  leader,  is  here, 
and  he  will  listen,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  lay  aside  tem- 
porarily the  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business,  the  DOD  authorization 
bill,  and  proceed  to  consideration  of 
H.R.  5174,  the  so-called  bankruptcy 
bill.  Further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Packwood  amendment  rela- 
tive to  the  Bildisco  labor  question  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  President.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Thurmond 
committee  substitute  amendment  be 
modified  .so  that  the  labor-bankruptcy 
conference's  provisions  on  Bildisco  will 
be  withdrawn;  and  that  the  committee 
amendment  will  be  modified  in  the 
form  which  I  attach  to  this  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  no  other  labor  union  provi- 
sions will  be  in  order  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  disposition  of  the 
Thurmond-Levin  committee  amend- 
ment relative  to  substantive  bankrupt- 
cy issues,  and  making  these  amend- 
ments effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  be  recog- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment  dealing  with  involuntary 
bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  disposition  of  the 
Baucus  amendment  that  no  other 
amendments  or  motions  will  be  in 
order  except  motions  to  reconsider 
votes,  and  motions  to  table  motions  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  an  overall  limita- 
tion of  20  minutes  on  the  consider- 
ation of  this  measure,  amendments 
thereto,  and  any  motions  or  debate  in 
respect  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  be  recognized  in  his  own 
right  within  that  20  minutes  for  1 
minute;  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  his  own 
right  within  that  limit;  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  3  minutes;  and,  the' Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  control  of  the  time  re- 
maining be  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  immediately  after 
the  disposition  of  H.R.  5174  that  the 
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Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  simple  extension  of  the  bankrupt 
cy  bill  in  the  form  in  which  I  now 
attach  to  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, and  which  provides  for  simple 
extension  until  June  27. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  disposition  of  the 
second  bankruptcy  bill  on  which  there 
will  be  a  limitation  of  1  minute  equally 
divided,  and  the  control  of  the  time  be 
in  the  usual  form  that  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani 
mous  consent  that  the  unanimous-con 
sent  order  of  June  6.  1984,  be  modified 
so  thau  after  the  disposition  of  the 
bankruptcy  bill  the  mathematics  and 
science  btll  will  assume  the  status  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  is  the 
request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  provide 
that  no  amendments  or  motions  be  in 
order  except  motions  to  reconsider 
votes,  and  motions  to  table  motions  to 
reconsider  on  the  second  original. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President;  I 
should  have  done  that.  I  include  that 
in  my  request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  B*RD.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
clear  now  that  the  request  that  is 
being  made  by  the  distinguished  ma 
jority  leader  provides  that  there  would 
be  no  amendment  to  the  Baucus 
amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  intention  of  the  request.  Let  me 
make  it  clear  that  no  other  amend- 
ments are  in  order  except  those  desig 
nated.  and  I  include  within  the  request 
that  no  amendment  will  be  in  order  to 
any  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest by  the  majority  leader  is  satis- 
factory, certainly,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

It  does  provided  that  once  the  bank 
ruptcy  bill  is  disposed  of  the  Senate 
would  then  go  back  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill,  and  he 
made  special  provision  protecting  the 
math-science  bill,  and  in  doing  so.  he 
made  it  the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
amend  in  one  other  respect.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
pendency  of  the  first  or  second  bank- 
ruptcy bill  no  call  for  the  regular 
order  will  be  deemed  to  displace  those 
items. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  remove 
any  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would 
the  majority  leader  be  good  enough  to 
advise  the  Senator  from  Ohio  whether 
the  amendment  that  will  be  .sent  to 
the  desk  is  a  four-page  document,  on 
the  fourth  page  of  which  there  are 
several  different  paragraphs  struck 
out.  particularly  the  one  having  to  do 
with  the  amendment  on  page  117.  I 
want  to  be  certain  that  we  are  talking 
about  the  same  documents. 

Mr  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield  for  just  a 
moment?  While  we  are  checking  that. 

1  am  advi.sed  now-and  I  have  the  at- 
tachment before  me-lhat  on  page  4 
of  a  copy  that  was  submitted  to  ac- 
company this  request  that  lines  1  and 

2  are  stricken:  that  line  7  is  modified 
bv  inserting  beginning  with  after  the 
number  117,  and  the  balance  of  that 
sentence  is  stricken,  and  in  lieu  there- 
of is  inserted  all  through  line  31  on 
page  119. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  majority  lead- 
er's request?  Hearing  no  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  all  Senators.  I 
designate  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  manage 
the  overall  time  on  this  side  for  the 
presentation  of  both  bills. 

Mr.    BYRD    Mr.    President.   I   desig 
nate  Mr.  Heflin  on  this  side  to  control 
the  time. 


BANKRUPTCY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  busine.ss,  H.R.  5174. 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  iHR  ."in^i  lo  proMdr  for  I  he  ap 
poinlmcnt  of  Unili'd  .'^latcs  bankrupK  v 
judKf.s  iindiT  articlr  III  of  the  Cor.stiurion. 
to  amend  lillr  11  of  thf  United  Stales  Code 
for  the  purpo.se  of  making  certain  t■han^'e,s 
m  the  personal  bankroplr\  law.  of  making 
eerlain  chanKes  renardmK  Krain  slorat;e  fa 
(limes,  and  of  clarifying  the  circumstance 
under  which  collectue  barKaininw  agree 
ments  may  be  rejected  in  ca.ses  under  chap 
ler  11.  and  for  other  purposis. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
my  package  of  amendments  which  the 
majority  leader  just  sent  to  the  desk 
contains  amendments,  many  of  which 
are  technical  in  nature,  which  have 
been  agreed  to  by  committee  members 


on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  have  col- 
lected these  amendments,  which  have 
been  suggested  by  different  Senators, 
in  one  package  to  facilitate  timely  pas- 
sage of  the  bankruptcy  bill. 

The  most  significant  change  is  the 
deletion  of  the  labor  provisions  from 
the  substitute  bill.  I  have  agreed  to 
offer  this  particular  amendment  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Packwood,  has  also 
agreed  to  withdraw  his  labor  amend- 
ment. This  procedure  will  hopefully 
allow  us  to  pass  a  bankruptcy  bill  in 
the  Senate  and  to  resolve  this  and 
other  i.ssues  in  conference. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  however, 
thai  there  are  no  agreements  whatso- 
ever with  regard  to  whether  there  will 
be  a  labor  provision  in  the  final  bill  or. 
if  there  is,  what  that  provision  would 
be.  I  have  agreed  to  this  approach— 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon  for 
agreeing  to  it  as  well— to  move  us  one 
step  further  in  the  process  of  passing  a 
much  needed  bankruptcy  bill.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  conference  on 
the  bankruptcy  bill  will  be  a  very  brief 
and  productive  one. 

This  package  of  amendments  al.so 
contains  a  number  of  essentially  tech- 
nical amendments  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Senator  DeConcini.  The.se  amend- 
ments would  make  certain  changes  in 
title  I  of  the  Senate  substitute.  Sena- 
tor DeConcini  will  later  explain  these 
changes  in  greater  depth. 

This  package  further  amends  the 
substitute  to  address  concerns  rai.sed 
by  my  colleague  from  Ohio.  Senator 
METZENBAUM.  It  is  my  understanding 
that,  if  the.se  changes  are  made.  Sena- 
tor METZENBAUM.  Will  allow  US  to  pro- 
ceed with  consideration  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy bill  in  a  timely  fashion,  thereby 
avoiding  the  need  for  extended  debate 
on  the.se  i.ssues.  It  is  for  this  purpose 
that  I  have  agreed  to  make  these 
changes. 

The  provisions  which  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUM.  has  requested  to  be  changed 
are  as  follows: 

Portions  of  subtitle  K.  entitled  "Sup- 
plemental Amendments:  would  delete 
provisions  relating  to  the  twist  cap 
and  Durrett  i.ssue;  would  al.so  delete 
provisions  relating  to  municipal  bonds; 
Subtitle  H.  entitled  'Bankruptcy 
Oversight.  ":  would  delete  this  provi- 
sion which  would  have  required  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  U.S.  Courts  to  compile  certain  sta- 
tistics regarding  comparative  perform- 
ance of  courts  in  cases  filed  under  the 
respective  chapters  of  the  Code; 

Amendment  to  11  U.S.C.  457(b)  re- 
lating to  preferences:  would  delete  this 
amendment  which  would  have  rein- 
slated  reasonable  cause  lo  believe  "  as 
an  element  which  the  trustee  must  es- 
tablish in  order  to  reclaim  a  payment 
as  a  preference; 


Certain  amendments  to  11  U.S.C. 
1328.  Mr.  President,  while  I  would 
have  supported  certain  of  these 
changes  particularly  those  relating  to 
preference  law,  I  also  support  timely 
passage  of  this  much-needed  bank- 
ruptcy bill.  It  is  with  this  larger  goal 
in  mind  that  I  have  agreed  to  make 
these  changes. 

This  package  also  contains  an 
amendment  suggested  by  Senator 
Kennedy  which  clarifies  that  nomi- 
nees for  Federal  judgeships  should  be 
selected  wnthout  regard  to  race,  color, 
sex,  religion,  or  national  origin.  This 
provision  was  contained  in  S.  1013  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but  was  inad- 
vertently dropped  from  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Finally,  this  package  contains  an 
amendment  making  all  of  title  III  of 
the  substitute  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
changes  contained  in  this  package  of 
amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  for 
the  great  work  he  has  done  on  this 
bill;  the  able  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  for  the  extensive  time  he  has 
devoted  to  this  bill  and  the  fine  work 
he  has  done  on  it;  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood] 
who  has  cooperated  with  us  in  order  to 
pass  this  bill  in  the  Senate;  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  [Mr.  Biden]  who  has 
been  very  helpful;  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin] 
who  has  worked  arduously  on  this 
matter  and  has  done  a  fine  job;  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  who  has  been  very 
interested  and  very  helpful  in  suggest- 
ing changes  which  have  been  adopted; 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr,  Metzenbaum]  who  also  has 
been  helpful  in  bringing  about  passage 
of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  commend 
Vinton  DeVane  Lide,  chief  counsel  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Sally 
Rogers  of  my  committee  staff  for  their 
work  on  this  bill.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  and  commend  Arthur  Briskman 
of  Senator  Heflin's  staff,  Doug  Comer 
of  S--!nator  Dole's  staff.  Randy  Rader 
and  Steve  Markman  of  Senator 
Hatch's  staff.  Bob  Fiedler  of  Senator 
DeConcini 's  staff,  Ellen  Broadman  of 
Senator  Metzenbaum's  staff,  and  Jan 
Wilson  of  Senate  legal  counsel.  They 
have  all  been  instrumental  in  securing 
Senate  passage  of  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  the 
only  hope  we  have  of  getting  a  bank- 
ruptcy biU.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  approach  and  that  we  can 
pass  the  bill  promptly. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  we  are  revisiting  the  bank- 
ruptcy issue.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Senate  had  desired  to  move 
forward  on  bankruptcy  legislation 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 


Senate— some  3'/2  years.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  only  since  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  NLRB  against  Bildisco  that 
the  House  has  seen  fit  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  revamp  bankruptcy  standards 
of  adjudication. 

Not  a  day  goes  by  that  I  do  not  hear 
from  someone  in  my  State  involved  in 
a  bankruptcy  that  this  bill  does  not  in 
some  manner  redress.  From  farmers 
embroiled  in  bankrupt  grain  elevators. 
to  business  people  frustrated  by  their 
inability  to  collect  obligations  from 
persons  who  could  ultimately  well 
afford  to  pay  their  debts,  this  bank- 
ruptcy reform  has  been  long  in 
coming;  and  unfortunately  the  delay 
has  resulted  in  needless  pain  for  indi- 
viduals caught  in  the  middle. 

Insofar  as  the  Bildisco  decision  is 
concerned.  I  regret  that  this  one  labor 
issue  determines  the  life  or  death  of 
the  bill  as  a  whole.  The  bankruptcy 
debate  has  been  thoroughly  aired— we 
have  hearing  upon  hearing  of  Federal 
judgeships,  consumer  finance  amend- 
ments, shopping  center  amendments, 
grain  elevator  amendments,  separate 
bankruptcy  clerk  offices,  and  one  last- 
minute  hearing  on  the  labor  provision. 

I  am  under  no  misunderstanding 
concerning  the  life  of  this  bill.  The 
House  bill  that  was  passed  on  March 
21  has  many  similarities  to  the  Senate 
bill.  It  is  a  workable  bill  to  the  surprise 
of  many  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  resolve  the 
labor  issue  before  us  and  accept  the 
nonpartisan  views  of  the  national 
bankruptcy  conference.  I  cannot  sup- 
port anything  more  than  this  ap- 
proach which  I  view  as  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. I  look  forward  to  the  confer- 
ence on  this  bill  and  intend  to  actively 
participate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3251 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  provisions 
regarding  involuntary  bankruptcy) 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sent 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Baucus  and  aks  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin] 
for  Mr.  Baucus.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  3251. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  65.  line  15.  after  "427.  "  insert 
••(a)". 

On  page  65.  between  lines  17  and  18, 
insert  the  following: 

(b)  Section  303  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 


(1)  In  subsection  (b)(1)  by  inserting  'or 
the  subject  of  a  bona  fide  dispute,"  after  "li- 
ability ": 

(2)  In  subsection  (h)(1)  by  inserting  ",  pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  order  may  not  be 
based  solely  upon  debts  that  are  the  subject 
of  a  bona  fide  dispute  '  after  "due". 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  involuntary 
bankruptcy,  and  I  am  advised  it  has 
been  cleared  by  the  managers  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  correct 
what  I  perceive  to  be  an  unintended 
inequity  in  the  law  of  involuntary 
bankruptcies. 

Under  section  303  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  creditors  have  the 
right  to  file  involuntary  bankruptcy 
petitions  and  obtain  orders  of  relief 
against  a  debtor  who  is  generally  not 
paying  such  debtor's  debts  as  such 
debts  become  due.  For  the  most  part, 
section  303  has  proved  to  be  both 
workable  and  fair  in  practice.  But  un- 
fortunately it  has  also  created  a  prob- 
lem that  I  do  not  believe  Congress  con- 
templated when  it  revised  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  in  1978. 

The  problem  can  be  explained 
simply.  Some  courts  have  interpreted 
section  303's  language  on  a  debtor's 
general  failure  to  pay  debts  as  allow- 
ing the  filing  of  involuntary  petitions 
and  the  granting  of  involuntary  relief 
even  when  the  debtor's  reason  for  not 
paying  is  a  legitimate  and  good-faith 
dispute  over  his  or  her  liability.  This 
interpretation  allows  creditors  to  use 
the  Bankruptcy  Code  as  a  club  against 
debtors  who  have  bona  fide  questions 
about  their  liability,  but  who  would 
rather  pay  up  than  suffer  the  stigma 
of  involuntary  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings. 

My  amendment  would  correct  this 
problem.  Under  my  amendment,  the 
original  filing  of  an  involuntary  peti- 
tion could  not  be  based  on  debts  that 
are  the  subject  of  a  good-faith  dispute 
between  the  debtor  and  his  or  her 
creditors.  In  the  same  vein,  the  grant- 
ing of  an  order  of  relief  could  not  be 
premised  solely  on  the  failure  of  a 
debtor  to  pay  debts  that  were  legiti- 
mately contested  as  to  liability  or 
amount. 

I  believe  this  amendment,  although 
a  simply  one,  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  rights  of  debtors  and  to  prevent 
misuse  of  the  bankruptcy  system  as  a 
tool  of  coercion.  I  also  believe  it  cor- 
rects a  judicial  misinterpretation  erf 
existing  law  and  congressional  intent 
as  to  the  proper  basis  for  granting  in- 
voluntary relief. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
placement  of  my  amendment  in  the 
bill  carries  with  it  an  effective  date  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation. I  believe  such  an  effective  date 
is  particularly  important  in  the  con- 
text of  this  amendment  in  order  to 
ensure  that  existing  inequities  do  not 
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persist  in  cases  in  which  no  final  order 
has  been  issued. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
and    favorable    consideration    to    the 
amendment  I  am  proposing  today. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER       Is 

there  further  debate?  If  not,  without 

objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The     amendment     (No.     3251)     was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  question  about  the 
status  of  jury  trials  in  the  bankruptcy 
law.  I  have  a  statement  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  these  provisions  that  has 
been  cleared  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  in  this 
substitute  amends  28  U.S.C.  1480  by 
striking  out  'in  a  case  under  title  11  or 
in  a  proceeding  arising  under  title  11 
or  arising  in  or  related  to  a  case  under 
title  11.  that  is  provided  by  any  statute 
in  effect  on  September  30,  1979.-  The 
purpose  of  this  change  is  to  eliminate 
any  possible  ambiguity  as  to  Congress' 
original  intent  in  connection  with  the 
preservation  of  rights  to  jury  trials. 
When  Congress  passed  this  provision 
as  part  of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act 
of  1978.  it  intended  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  on  jury  trial  rights  as  such 
rights  had  existed  prior  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Bankruptcy  Courts  juris- 
diction. However,  as  drafted,  the  provi- 
sion engendered  confusion  as  to  how 
to  determine  when  a  litigant  was  enti- 
tled to  a  jury  trial.  Moreover,  courts 
differed  on  what  was  meant  by  the 
phrase  "any  statute  in  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1979."  It  was  not  clear 
whether  'statute"  encompassed  the 
U.S.  Constitution  as  well  as  the  vari- 
ous State  constitutions. 

This  changing  language  is  intended 
to  clarify  Congress'  original  intention 
that  the  expansion  of  powers  granted 
to  the  bankruptcy  system  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978  was 
not  intended  to  alter  rights  to  jury 
trials  which  might  have  existed  under 
State  or  Federal  law  prior  to  1978. 
Congress  never  intended  that  the 
filing  of  a  bankruptcy  petition  by  a 
debtor  act  as  an  escape  hatch  from 
jury  trials. 

Thus,  where  a  debtor,  creditor  or 
noncredi'oi  third  party  would  have 
had  a  right  to  a  jury  trial  on  an  issue 
of  fact  pursuant  to  Federal  or  State 
law  absent  application  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  this  amendment  ensures 
that  such  rights  remain  intact.  This  is 
true  whether  or  not  an  entity  request- 


ing a  jury   trial   has  filed  a  proof  of 
claim  with  the  bankruptcy  court. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  concerning  two  sections  of 
the  bill.  The  first  concerns  section  102 
as  it  amends  section  1411  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Would  you  agree  that  the  intent  of 
the  amendment  you  are  making  is 
only  to  simplify  the  language  of  exist- 
ing law  and  there  is  no  intention  to 
effect  any  substantive  change? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Ye.s.  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Second,  concerning 
clerks  of  court  offices.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  agree  that 
the  decision  as  to  whether  to  certify 
the  need  for  a  clerk  of  court  is  one  to 
be  left  entirely  to  the  bankruptcy 
judges  and  that  such  decision  will  be 
based  on  the  need  to  have  a  clerk  as 
that  bankruptcy  judge  ascertains? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Again,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  this  sub.stitute  is 
the  abstention  provision. 

ABSTENTION 

The  language  in  this  substitute  clari- 
fies jurisdictional  provisions  consistent 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Marathon.  Section  101  mandates  the 
Court  on  the  motion  of  a  party  to  ab- 
stain from  determining  matters  that 
could  not  have  been  commenced  in 
Federal  court  without  the  filing  of  a 
petition  in  bankruptcy  and  is  based 
upon  a  State  claim  or  cause  of  action. 
By  the  Bankruptcy  Court's  or  district 
courts  abstaining  from  taking  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  State  matter,  the  Slate 
court  can  adjudicate  the  matter  if  the 
action  can  be  timely  prosecuted.  The 
granting  of  abstention  is  not  appeal- 
able, but  the  denial  of  abstention  in 
section  101(c)(2)  is  an  interlocutory 
order,  appealable  in  accordance  with 
section  104  of  this  title. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  de- 
lineate between  the  traditional  bank- 
ruptcy court  juri.sdiction  and  jurisdic- 
tion vested  within  the  State  court, 
since  the  Marathon  decision  deter- 
mined that  an  article  I  Bankruptcy 
Court  did  not  have  the  authority  to 
adjudicate  private.  State-created 
rights. 

Mandatory  abstention  is  important 
to  be  consistent  with  the  Marathon 
decision  and  the  express  intent  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  at- 
tempting to  reestablish  a  constitution- 
al bankruptcy  court.  The  Supreme 
Court  made  it  clear  that  article  I 
bankruptcy  courts  could  not  adjudi- 
cate proceedings  involving  State-cre- 
ated rights. 

The  Congress'  responsibility  in  light 
of  the  Marathon  decision  was  either  to 
make  the  bankruptcy  courts  article  III 
and  allow  them  to  adjudicate  all  mat- 
ters in  one  forum  that  are  involved  in 


a  bankruptcy  estate,  or  to  continue  an 
article  I  bankruptcy  court  and  limit 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  court. 

The  Senate,  by  passing  S.  1013  on 
April  27.  1983,  and  the  House  passing 
the  Kastenmeier-Kindness  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  5174  on  March  21.  1984. 
made  policy  decisions  to  limit  bank- 
ruptcy courts  to  article  I  status  and 
thereby  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bankruptcy  court  to  make  it  consistent 
with  Marathon. 

However,  without  providing  for  ab- 
stention by  the  court,  we  are  denying 
an  individual  the  right  to  have  a 
State-created  right  adjudicated  by  a 
State  court  and  expanding  jurisdiction 
of  the  bankruptcy  court  inconsistent 
with  the  Marathon  decision. 

For  example  a  moving  company  has 
100  vans.  One  has  an  accident  in  Mis- 
sissippi, another  van  has  an  accident 
in  Arizona  and  a  third  van  has  an  acci- 
dent in  Oregon.  Because  of  general  fi- 
nancial problems,  the  company  files 
for  relief  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in 
Massachusetts.  Without  a  mandatory 
abstention,  all  the  Mississippi.  Arizo- 
na, and  Oregon  parties  would  have  to 
come  to  Massachusetts  to  make  and 
adjudicate  their  claims  against  the 
moving  company. 

Not  only  is  this  unfair  for  obvious 
reasons,  since  the  plaintiffs  have  to  go 
thousands  of  miles  to  try  a  case  for 
which  jurisdiction  lies  at  the  place  of 
the  tort,  but  it  al-so  encourages  individ- 
uals and  companies  to  use  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  solely  to  escape  State 
court  jurisdiction  and  deny  claimants 
a  right  to  a  fair  trial  in  the  appropri- 
ate court.  This  is  an  abuse  of  the 
bankruptcy  power. 

The  Senate  language  seeks  to  pre- 
.serve  such  State  law  right  and  any  de- 
lusion or  modification  of  mandatory 
abstention  would  perpetuate  a  system 
which  is  open  to  abuse. 

The  fundamental  question  at  the 
heart  of  this  debate  on  the  restructure 
of  our  bankruptcy  courts  is:  Does  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  want  to 
authorize  a  super  court  bankruptcy 
system,  with  greater  authority  than 
the  civil  juri.sdiction  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court,  that  is  able  to  supersede 
any  State  court  in  this  country?  I 
cannot  believe  that  is  what  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  wants  to  create— I 
certainly  am  for  continuing  our  great 
system  of  federalism  in  this  country 
and  not  for  the  creation  of  an  all  pow- 
erful Federal  bankruptcy  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Senator  DeConcini,  Senator  Arm- 
strong, and  Senator  Wilson  who  had 
questions  pertaining  to  these  matters. 
We  have  endeavored  to  try  to  work 
out  our  differences  in  conferences. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, and  I  thank  him  and  his  staff  for 
the  time  that  he  put  in  and  his  coop- 
eration, as  well  as  that  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  Dole. 
Senator  Metzenbaom,  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  bankruptcy 
bill  came  before  the  Senate  on  May  21, 
I  offered  an  amendment  that  would 
have  revised  certain  sections  of  title  I 
of  the  bill  concerning  the  court  struc- 
ture of  the  new  bankruptcy  system. 
Since  the  time  I  offered  that  amend- 
ment I  have  received  tremendous  sup- 
port and  encouragement  for  it. 

On  May  21.  I  basically  argued  that 
title  I  of  the  pending  bill  would  have  a 
very  adverse  impact  on  the  bankrupt- 
cy process.  I  felt  that  it  would  add  ex- 
pense and  delay  to  a  process  that  re- 
quires speed  and  limits  on  needless  ex- 
penditures. I  have  not  changed  my 
mind.  I  feel  my  amendment  is  neces- 
sary—and this  view  is  shared  by  some 
distinguished  people  and  groups. 
Among  those  that  I  would  count  that 
have  come  out  most  favorably  for  my 
amendment  are:  The  Department  of 
Justice;  the  National  Bankruptcy  Con- 
ference—a distinguished  group  of 
judges,  scholars,  and  debtor  and  credi- 
tor attorneys  devoted  to  improving  the 
bankruptcy  system:  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  American  Bankrupt- 
cy Institute;  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Busi- 
ness Bankruptcy  Committee  tasked 
with  looking  into  the  issue;  the  Com- 
mercial Law  League  of  America;  and 
many  other  lawyers  and  judges  who 
have  shared  their  support  with  me 
through  letters  and  telephone  calls. 
Additionally,  my  amendment  is  sup- 
ported by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Courts  Subcommittee  and  one 
of  the  primary  authors  of  this  bill. 
Bob  Dole. 

Despite  this  support  and  my  own 
deep  feelings  about  the  necessity  for 
my  amendment  I  have  decided  against 
offering  it  at  this  time.  The  basic 
reason  is  time.  The  bankruptcy  system 
as  we  know  it  expires  in  36  hours.  I  am 
told  that  offering  my  amendment  now 
might  lead  to  extended  debate  by  its 
opponents  and  although  I  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  fully  explore 
the  issue  I  also  do  not  want  to  jeopard- 
ize the  passage  of  this  bill  or  further 
delay  action  on  the  DOD  bill. 

I  anticipate  that  I  will  be  named  to 
the  Conf«-ence  Committee  on  this  bill 
and  at  that  time  I  will  offer  the 
amendment  I  had  intended  to  offer 
today.  I  am  assured  that  other  proba- 
ble members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee will  keep  an  open  mind  during 
the  Conference  on  the  merits  of  any 
suggested  amendments.  I  also  pre- 
sume, since  I  am  not  offering  this 
amendment  at  their  request,  that  no 
bias  will  be  associated  with  my  not  of- 
fering my  amendment  at  this  time, 
and  that  no  undue  weight  will  be  given 
to  today's  Senate  action. 


Mr.  President.  I  particularly  want  to 
thank  Bob  Feidler  of  my  staff  for  the 
outstanding  work  he  has  put  forth  in 
this  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  National 
Bankruptcy  Conference,  dated  May 
23,  1984,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter,  dated  May  24.  1984. 
signed  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow: 

National  Bankruptcy  Conference. 

Washiiigton.  DC.  May  23.  I9S4. 
Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini, 
U.S.  Senate.  WashingtoJi.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  DeConcini:  While  lh<'  Na- 
tional Bankruptcy  Conference  continues 
strongly  to  prefer  that  bankruptcy  judges 
be  given  Article  III  .statu.s.  we  are  aware 
(hat  such  a  legislative  re.solution  does  not 
appear  to  be  achievable  at  the  present  time. 

Accordingly,  we  have  reviewed  the  Thur- 
mond-Heflin  bill  before  the  Senate  today 
and  the  proposed  substantive  amendments 
t>eing  proposed  by  you.  We  are  particularly 
focusing  on  the  alternative  treatment  of  the 
issue  of  mandatory  abstention  to  state 
courts. 

The  approach  taken  by  Senators  Thur- 
mond and  Heflin.  while  advanced  in  the 
utmost  of  good  faith,  in  our  \iew  could  have 
serious  complicating  effects  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  bankruptcy  cases  around  the 
country.  The  approach  could  result  in  sig- 
nificant additional  expense  and  delay  in  the 
expeditious  disposition  of  matters  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  approach  that  you  have  taken  would 
narrow  the  scope  of  mandatory  abstention 
to  an  appropriate  level  which  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  the  Marathon  deci- 
sion, but  would  not  unduly  interfere  with 
the  rapid  and  efficient  disposition  of  mat- 
ters in  bankruptcy. 

Hence,  the  position  of  the  National  Bank- 
ruptcy Conference  is  strongly  in   favor  of 
your  proposed  substantive  amendment. 
Respectfully. 

Chari.es  a.  Horsky. 

Chainnan. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  DC.  .May  24.  1984. 

Dear  Colleague;  At  an  appropriate  time 
during  consideration  of  H.R.  5174.  the 
Bankruptcy  Amendments  of  1984,  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  court  struc- 
ture provisions  (Title  I),  as  proposed  by  the 
Thurmond/Heflin  substitute.  I  do  this  only 
after  having  received  the  counsel  of  many 
bankruptcy  experts  and  having  become  con- 
vinced that  an  amendment  such  as  the  one  I 
will  offer  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  sound  bankruptcy  system. 

Senators  Thurmond  and  Heflin  deserve 
praise  for  their  diligent  and  thoughtful  ef- 
forts in  modifying  the  bankruptcy  laws.  I 
concur  in  what  they  have  done  except  as  it 
relates  to  certain  provisions  of  Title  I. 

Having  served  as  chairman  of  the  Courts 
Subcommittee  and  having  been  intimately 
involved  with  the  Federal  bankruptcy 
system.  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  Title  I  as 
proposed.  The  provisions  of  Title  I  effective- 
ly strip  the  bankruptcy  courts  of  their  abili- 
ty to  function.  The  result  will  be  that  debt- 
ors, creditors,  employees,  shareholders,  and 
everyone    indirectly    as.sociated    witli    the 


bankruptcy  proce.ss  will  be  disastrously  af- 
fected. 

In  short,  the  Thurmond/Heflin  absten- 
tion provision  and  related  provisions  will 
mean  that  in  any  bankruptcy  proceeding  in- 
volving a  slate  law  claim  or  cau.se  of  action, 
where  objection  to  juri.sdiction  is  rai.sed.  the 
proceeding  would  not  be  heard  by  either  the 
Federal  bankruptcy  court  or  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court.  Rather,  each  such  proceeding 
within  the  ca.se.  if  it  were  to  be  pursued, 
would  have  to  be  brought  in  a  slate  forum 
of  appropriate  Jurisdiction.  The  resulting 
costs,  delays,  and  erosion  of  the  estate 
would  be  borne  by  I  he  debtor  and  every 
creditor  and  employee  of  the  estate.  The 
bankruptcy  court  will  become  lillle  more" 
than  a  basket"  to  receive  state  court  judg- 
ments that  may  well  be  worthless  after  Ihe 
eslate  has  been  through  a  prolonged  period 
of  litigation  and  paid  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Such  broad  mandatory  abstentio  will  end 
the  efficient,  expeditious  handling  of  bank- 
ruptcy ca-ses.  Most  claims  that  arise  in  a 
bankruptcy  proceeding  are  grounded  in 
stale  law.  For  a  hundred  years,  bankruptcy 
courts  have  efficiently  and  fairly  considered 
claims  ba.sed  on  state  law.  In  considering 
those  claims,  bankruptcy  courts  apply  ap- 
propriate State  law.  but  do  so  in  a  manner 
that  reflects  the  need  for  speed  and  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  keeping  costs  to  all  parties, 
debtor  and  creditor  alike,  to  a  minimum. 

There  is  al.so  no  basis  for  contending  that 
mandatory  abstention  from  all  stale  law 
claims  is  refiui''ed  in  response  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  Marathon  decision  which 
found  that  under  the  1978  Bankruptcy  Act. 
the  bankruptcy  courts  had  received  an  un- 
constiluted  delegation  of  jurisdiction.  Mara- 
thon concerned  a  suit  brought  by  the  eslate 
against  a  party  who  had  no  connection  with 
the  bankruptcy  case,  but  who  was  forced 
into  the  bankruptcy  court.  I  fully  agree  thai 
persons  in  that  situation  should  nol  unwill- 
ingly be  subjected  to  Federal  court  jurisdic- 
tion. But  the  Thurmond/Heflin  proposal 
extends  far  beyond  that  narrow  situation. 

The  amendment  I  will  offer  responds  spe- 
cifically lo  the  Marathon  ca.se  and  to  the 
above  concern.  It  mandates  abstention  only 
where  a  party  is  unwillingly  brought  into 
the  bankrupt'^v  proceedings  by  the  estate. 
My  amendment  would  balance  legitimate 
concerns  for  the  rights  of  litigants  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  urgent  need  for  speedy 
resolution  of  bankruptcy  cases  on  the  other 
hand. 

My  concern  is  shared  by  a  number  of 
people  and  groups  w  ho  are  intimately  famil- 
iar with  the  bankruptcy  system,  including 
the  National  Bankruptcy  Conference  (see 
attached  letter),  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  American  Bankruptcy  Institute,  the 
Commercial  Law  League,  the  American 
Bankers  A.ssociation,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Courts  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Business  Bankruptcy 
Committee  who  was  ta.sked  by  that  Commit- 
tee to  look  into  the  court  structure  provi- 
sions of  the  bankruptcy  bill.  My  concern  is 
also  shared  by  the  dislinguished  chairman 
of  the  Courts  Subcommittee,  Senator  Dole. 

The  Thurmond-Heflin  proposal  will  inject 
significant  additional  expense  and  delay 
into  a  system  that  requires  both  speed  and 
limitations  on  needless  expenditures  that 
eat  away  at  the  estate.  Its  passage  would  se- 
riously disrupt  the  operation  of  our  bank- 
ruptcy system.  I  urge  your  support  of  my 
amendment  which  continues  the  basic,  tra- 
ditional jurisdiction  of  our  bankruptcy 
courts,  which  have  functioned  .so  well  in  the 
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(ace  of  the  recent  explosion  in  the  numbers 
of  bankruptcy  casrs 
Sincerely. 

Dennis  DeConcini 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  amendmenls  I 
intended  to  offer  to  the  pending  bill 
are  intended  to  preserve  the  consolida 
tion  of  jurisdiction  that  was  the  pri 
mary  purpose  of  the  1978  act.  while 
still    recognizing    the    legitimate   con 
cerns  that  are  reflected  in  the  pending 
bill.  The   1978  Bankruptcy  Act  ended 
the  needlessly  expensive  juri.sdictional 
games  that  lawyers  and  some  partie.s 
to  bankruptcy  proceedings  engaged  in 
to  the  detriment  of  debtors,  their  le- 
gitimate   creditors,    their    employees. 
and   their   stockholders    The   amend 
ments  that  I  propo.se  .seek  to  balance 
effective     bankruptcy     administration 
with    the   constitutional   concerns   re- 
flected in  the  Marathon  decision  and 
the  concerns  of   personal   in.)ury   tort 
claimants. 

My  amendments  woula  addre.ss  the 
issue  presented  in  the  Marathon  case 
by  providing  for  abstention  by  the 
Federal  courts  where  a  proceeding. 
which  could  not  otherwi.se  be  brought 
in  a  Federal  court,  is  brought  by  the 
trustee  against  a  party  who  has  no 
other  connection  to  the  bankruptcy 
proceeding.  Abstention  by  the  Federal 
courts  would  be  required  m  such  a  pro 
ceeding  if  the  claim  can  be  timely  ad- 
judicated in  a  State  forum  of  appropri 
ate  jurisdiction  and  abstention  would 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  best  inter 
ests  of  the  estate  Where  the  truste*'  is 
bringing  such  a  claim,  abstaining 
where  timely  State  court  adjudication 
will  take  place  will  not  normally 
threaten  the  administration  of  the 
bankruptcy  case 

You  may  ask  why  it  is  not  po.ssiblr 
to   have   a   broader   abstention    provi 
sion.  I  have  become  convinced  that  a 
broader  abstention  provi.sion  would  be 
extremely  harmful  to  the  effective  op- 
eration   of    our    bankruptcy    system. 
threatening    the    recoveries    of    every 
creditor  and  the  jobs  of  every  employ 
ee  involved  in  a  bankruptcy  proceed 
ing.  Bankruptcy  courts  for  nearly  100 
years  ruled  on  State  law  issues  arising 
from  the  filing  of  claims  in  bankrupt 
cy  cases.  A  bankruptcy  court,  for  ex 
ample,    sitting    m    Kan.sas    which    re 
ceives  a  claim  based  on  a  note  that  is 
to  be  construed  under  Illinois  law  will. 
of  course,  apply  Illinois  law  in  resolv 
ing    a    dispute    concerning    the    note 
There   is   no  threat   to  States'   rights 
when  a  bankruptcy  court  applies  State 
law  to  resolve  such  a  dispute  But  fore 
ing  abstention  from  resolution  of  that 
dispute  by  referring  the  proceeding  to 
an  Illinois  State  court   would  irnpo.se 
enormous     administrative     costs    and 
delays  on  all  tho.se  creditors  and  exem 
ployees  with  legitimate  claims  in  the 
proceeding.      Even     a     moderate-size 
bankruptcy  could  spawn  hundreds  of 
such  proceedings,  'hreatening  to  wipe 
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out    the    estate    through    delays    and 
legal  fees. 

Bankruptcy  courts  mast  retain  their 
traditional,  iong  established,  and  un- 
disputed power  to  resolve  such  claims 
inexpensively  and  expeditiously  if  our 
bankruptcy  system  is  to  to  work.  Oth- 
erwi.se.  our  bankruptcy  courts  will  con- 
sist of  nothing  more  than  a  basket  in 
which  claimants  drop  State  court 
judgments- judgments  that  won't  be 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on 
since  all  of  the  estate  will  already  have 
been  exhausted  by  litigation  costs  and 
attorney's  fees. 

My  court  s  amendment  does  address 
a  key  conc»rn  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues by  exempting  out  of  the  list  of 
core  proceedings  tho.se  claims  that  are 
based  on  personal-injury  tort  actions. 
Bankruptcy  courts  have  traditionally 
estimated  unliquidated  or  contingent 
claims  and  should  have  this  power  for 
most  claims  A  broad  limitation  on  es- 
timation of  contract  claims,  for  exam- 
ple, would  create  unnecessary  delays 
and  increased  cost  if  there  had  to  be 
de  novo  review  by  a  district  court 
judge  of  every  such  matter.  But  there 
is  a  strong  argument  that  personal 
injury  tort  claimants,  who  of  course  do 
not  voluntarily  become  involved  with  a 
defendant,  should  have  the  protection 
of  having  any  final  order  entered  by 
an  article  III  district  court  judge  after 
de  novo  review  by  the  district  judge  of 
any  findings  of  fact  or  conclusions  of 
la\^  to  which  any  party  has  objected. 

A  third  provision  of  my  amendment 
IS  al.so  intended  to  avoio  unneces.sary 
delays  and  costs.  It  vnould  require  that 
when  the  district  court  is  asked  to 
withdraw  a  proceeding  from  the  bank- 
ruptcy court,  the  district  court  shall 
decline  to  withdraw  a  proceeding 
\\here  withdrawal  would  unduly  delay 
administration  of  the  estate.  'Wh»'n  de- 
termining a  motion  for  withdrawal, 
the  district  court  should  consider  the 
status  of  the  bankruptcy  proceedings, 
the  importance  of  the  proceeding  to 
the  bankruptcy  ca.se,  the  relative  ca.se- 
loads  of  the  district  court  and  the 
bankruptcy  judge,  and  the  likelihood 
that  the  proceeding  will  in  (act  involve 
other  laws  regulating  organizations  or 
authorities  affecting  interstate  com- 
merc«'  This  withdrawal  provision 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  used  by 
any  party  for  the  purpose  of  delay. 

"The  final  provision  of  my  amend- 
ments concerns  the  effective  date  of 
the  abstention  provision.  Since  that 
provision  mandates  abstention  where 
certain  conditions  are  met,  my  amend- 
ments provide  that  the  abstention  pro 
vision  will  not  apply  lo  cases  pending 
on  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  act.  A 
provision  with  as  much  potential 
impact  as  a  mandatory  abstention  pro- 
vision should  not  be  imposed  on  an  on- 
going case  when  such  a  provision  could 
disrupt,  for  example,  ongoing  settle- 
ment discussions. 


In  sum.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ments reflect  a  balance  between  the 
need  for  an  effective  and  efficient 
bankruptcy  court  system  that  can  pro- 
tect creditors,  debtors,  employees,  and 
shareholders,  and  the  concerns  of 
those  who  find  themselves  involuntar- 
ily involved  in  a  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ing. The  provisions  of  the  pending  bill 
could  be  read  to  require  abstention 
from  and  deny  core  proceeding  status 
to  a  broad  range  of  proceedings.  With 
so  many  jobs  dependent  on  speedy  and 
efficient  management  of  bankruptcy 
proceedings,  the  creation  of  delays  by 
mandatory  atistention  and  similar  pro- 
visions is  very  troubling. 

With  over  one-half  million  pending 
cases  in  the  bankruptcy  courts,  which 
are  now  operating  at  full  capacity,  we 
cannot  risk  the  disruption  that  could 
result  from  application  of  the  several 
provisions  in  title  I  of  the  pending  bill. 
Support  of  my  amendment  will  assure 
the  continued,  reasonably  efficient 
functioning  of  the  bankruptcy  courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  an  analysis  of  the  Thur- 
mond-Heflin  bill,  a  section-by-section 
analysis,  and  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Analysis  or  ThurmondHeflin  Bill 
Thf  bill  that  will  be  offered  by  Senators 
Tliiirmond  and  Htflm  could  endanger  the 
operalion  of  tlie  entire  federal  bankruptcy 
system.  The  principal  dangiT  posed  by  the 
bill  i.s  contained  in  new  section  1334(c).  That 
section  mandates  thai  all  federal  courts,  in- 
cUidinj;  both  the  bankruptcy  courts  and  the 
di.sinei  courts,  inii^st  abstain  from  deciding 
claims  ba.sed  upon  a  state  la\^  claim  or  cause 
ol  .action.  Under  that  provision,  any  party 
a  creditor,  a  debtor,  a  trustee-  could  insist 
that  a  proceeding  that  involves  state  law 
would  have  to  come  to  a  complete  halt.  The 
parlies,  regardless  of  the  expense,  would 
have  to  commence  a  new  proceeding  in  slate 
court  in  a  slate  that  could  be  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  where  the  bankruptcy  ca.se 
IS  pending.  Afler  the  state  court  rules,  and 
presumablv  after  all  state  court  appeals  are 
exhausted,  the  parties  would  go  back  to 
bankruptcy  court  to  enforce  the  stale  court 
order 

Such  a  procedure  Is  not  practical  and 
would  allow  those  who  favor  delay,  which  in 
some  ca.ses  would  be  the  debtor,  in  other 
ca.ses  would  be  a  creditor,  limitless  opporlu 
iiities  to  creati'  endless  delays.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear  wliat  the  drafters  of  this  provision  in- 
tended. If  they  intended  lo  require  a  deci- 
.sion  by  a  state  court  on  all  mailers  in  bank- 
ruptcy thai  concern  slate  law  claims,  then 
we  might  as  well  clo.se  down  the  entire 
bankruptcy  court  system,  for  virtually  every 
claim  in  a  bankruptcy  case  is  ba.sed  on  a 
Stat"  law  claim  or  cau.se  of  action.  If  every 
bankruptcy  proceeding  had  to  await  deci- 
sions by  state  courts  on  every  such  matter, 
creditors  and  debtors  alike  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  speedy  resolution  of  disputes 
that  IS  essential  lo  the  operation  of  bank- 
ruptcy. The  amendment  would  lead  to  end- 
less disputes  about  whether  the  bankruptcy 
court   or   the  stale   court    was   the   proper 


forum,  disputes  that  would  make  the  law- 
yers rich  while  creditors  and  debtors  saw  all 
hope  of  any  benefit  from  the  bankruptcy 
proceeding  evaporate. 

Two  examples  vnill  illustrate  the  dangers 
of  the  amendment.  The  Senate  has  previ- 
ously enacted  an  amendment  to  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  to  protect  farmers  whose  grain 
is  stored  in  a  grain  storage  facility  that 
enters  bankruptcy.  The  grain  elevator 
amendment  provides  a  bankruptcy  trustee's 
avoiding  povwers  are  subject  to  statutory  and 
common  lav»  rights  of  reclamation.  That 
provision  is  intended  to  allow  a  farmer  to 
exercise  his  reclamation  rights  without 
having  these  rights  upset  by  a  trustee's 
preference  or  fraudulent  conveyance 
poviers.  Reclamation  rights  are,  however, 
based  on  slate  law.  Under  the  Thurmond- 
Heflin abstention  provision,  could  a  bank- 
ruptcy court  decide  in  an  expeditious  fash- 
ion whether  a  farmer's  reclamation  rights 
can  be  exercised  or  would  a  lender  with  a 
lien  on  the  grain  elevator  be  able  to  insist 
that  the  bankruptcy  proceeding  come  to  a 
halt  while  a  separate  state  court  action  was 
brought  and  adjudicated  to  decide  the  recla- 
mation rights  issue?  Simply  the  threat  of  an 
abstention  motion  could  be  used  by  the 
lender  to  force  the  farmers  to  compromise 
their  rights. 

The  same  Lssue  would  arise  under  the 
leasehold  management  amendments  that 
are  contained  in  the  Senate's  bill.  The  lease- 
hold amendments  provide  that  a  trustee 
may  not.  for  example,  assign  a  shopping 
center  lease  that  has  been  terminated  under 
applicable  nonbankruplcy  law.  That  law,  of 
course,  is  state  law.  Under  the  abstention 
provision  of  the  new  bill,  if  a  landlord  op- 
posed an  assignment  on  the  ground  that  the 
lease  had  terminated  under  state  law.  the 
debtor  apparently  could  force  the  landlord 
to  incur  the  expense  and  the  inevitable 
delay  lo  go  lo  state  court  to  get  a  determi- 
nation that  the  lease  was  terminated,  and 
then  return  lo  bankruptcy  court  to  enforce 
the  order. 

There  are  countless  other  examples.  The 
timeshare  amendment  contained  in  the  bill 
requires  interpretation  of  timeshare  plans 
and  interests  which  are  grounded  in  state 
law.  The  right  of  setoff,  a  critical  right  pre- 
served by  section  553  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code,  is  virtually  always  based  on  stale  law. 
Other  exaraples  include:  The  validity  of 
post-petition  security  interest  (11  U.S.C. 
§  552):  the  (Jelermination  of  secured  claims 
(II  use.  5  506):  the  ability  of  lenders  to 
foreclose  on  mortgages  and  obtain  posses- 
sion of  other  collateral  ( U  U.S.C.  §  362):  and 
the  right  of  a  trustee  to  sell  property  free 
and  clear  of  liens  ( 1 1  U.S.C.  !  363(  f ) ). 

It  may  well  t>e  that,  after  years  of  litiga- 
tion, the  courts  will  decide  that  this  danger- 
ous provision  has  lo  be  narrowly  interpreted 
in  order  for  bankruptcy  courts  to  operate  ef- 
fectively. But  there  is  no  justification  for 
reinstiluting  these  sorts  of  jurisdictional 
battles  into  the  bankruptcy  court  system. 
The  purpose  of  the  1978  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  was  to  eliminate  these  types  of 
senseless  jurisdictional  disputes. 

There  is  one  set  of  disputes  where  absen- 
tion  may  be  justified  and  that  is  a  situation 
like  the  one  that  the  Supreme  Court  ad- 
dressed in  the  Marathon  decision  that  in- 
validated a  portion  of  the  1978  Act.  That 
case  involved  a  claim  by  a  debtor,  based  on  a 
state  law  claim,  against  a  defendant  who 
had  no  other  connection  to  the  bankruptcy 
proceeding.  A  defendant  in  that  position 
has  good  grounds  to  object  to  being  forced 
to  appear  in  a  federal  court  simply  because 


the  plaintiff  is  bankrupt.  The  amendment  I 
intend  to  offer  would  limit  that  abstention 
provision  to  causes  of  action  asserted  or 
brought  by  the  Trustee  which  do  not  arise 
under  title  11  or  in  a  case  under  title  11  and 
which  could  not  otherwi.se  have  been 
brought  in  federal  court.  My  amendment 
provides  that,  upon  timely  motion  by  the 
party  against  whom  the  action  is  brought, 
the  federal  courts  would  abstain  from  deter- 
mining a  stale  law  claim  where  a  slate 
action  will  be  timely  adjudicated  and  where 
such  atjstention  would  not  be  deterimenlal 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  estate.  This  ap- 
proach would  protect  defendants  from 
having  to  appear  in  federal  court  simplv-be- 
cause  the  plaintiff  is  bankrupt  while  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the  bankruptcy 
court  system. 

A  similar  problem  exists  in  the  definition 
of  core  proceedings  In  new  Section  157  of 
the  Thurmond-Heflin  bill.  That  section 
would  prohibit  the  bankruptcy  courts  from 
issuing  final  orders  in  the  liquidation  or  es- 
timation of  contingent  or  unliquidated 
claims  against  the  estate.  A  large  portion  of 
claims  against  an  estate  are  unliquidated 
claims,  that  is.  claims  that  have  not  been  re- 
duced to  judgment  before  the  commence- 
ment of  a  bankruptcy  ca,se.  There  is  no 
reason  why.  after  years  of  determining  and 
estimating  such  claims,  the  bankruptcy 
courts  should  be  deprived  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion. If  the  bankruptcy  courts  are  unable  to 
determine  matters  as  fundamental  as  liqui- 
dating claims,  the  bankruptcy  system  will  be 
made  far  more  expensive  for  creditors  and 
debtors  alike,  and  only  the  lawyers  will  ben- 
efit. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  legitimate 
concern  about  the  estimation  of  unliquida- 
ted personal  injury  tort  claims  which  are 
brought  into  bankruptcy  court  by  the  fact 
that  the  defendant  enters  bankruptcy. 
Unlike  a  trade  creditor  who  elects  to  do 
business  with  a  particular  company,  the  per- 
sonal injury  tort  claimant  does  not  choo.sc 
to  be  injured  by  a  particular  debtor.  For 
that  reason,  my  amendment  would  permit 
the  bankruptcy  court  to  issue  final  orders 
estimating  or  liquidating  all  claims  except 
for  unliquidated  personal  injury  tort  claims. 
Those  individuals  with  the  misfortune  to 
have  personal  injury  tort  claims  against  a 
bankrupt  vnould  have  the  right  lo  have  a 
final  order  entered  by  an  Article  III  district 
judge. 

The  other  changes  included  in  the  DeCon- 
cini Courts  Amendment  are  intended  lo 
allow  bankruptcy  courts  to  function  effi- 
ciently while  still  conforming  lo  the  dictates 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Mara- 
thon. It  requires  motions  lo  abstain  or  for 
withdrawal  to  the  district  court  or  to  have  a 
proceeding  not  be  a  core  proceeding  lo  be 
filed  with  the  initial  appearance  of  the 
party,  so  as  to  prevent  forum-shopping  and 
the  waste  of  judicial  resources  that  would 
result  if  such  motions  were  delayed. 

My  amendment  would  clarify  the  list  of 
core  proceedings  lo  conform  lo  bankruptcy 
terminology  in  the  area  of  preferences  and 
fraudulent  conveyances  and  would  add  to 
the  list  orders  concerning  the  use  or  lease  of 
property,  including  the  use  of  cash  collater- 
al, which  are  traditional  orders  entered  by 
bankruptcy  courts. 

The  appeals  provisions  of  my  amendment 
would  also  clarify  the  composition  of  bank- 
ruptcy appellate  panels  and  would  provide 
that  appeals  from  bankruptcy  court  orders 
have  to  be  filed  within  10  days,  reflecting 
the  need  for  haste  in  bankruptcy  matters. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis 

1.  Section  J334/c/'2/.  This  provision  would 
require  Federal  courts,  upon  timely  motion, 
to  abstain  from  proceedings  brought  by  the 
trustee  based  solely  upon  a  State  law  claim 
or  cause  of  action  which  neither  ari.ses 
under  title  11  nor  ari.ses  in  a  ca.se  under  title 
11  where  the  claim  will  be  adjudicated  in  a 
timely  fashion  in  state  court  and  abstention 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  estate.  This  provision  would  pro- 
tect those  parties  against  whom  such  a 
claim  is  brought  from  having  to  appear  in 
Federal  court  where  there  is  no  other  basis 
for  Federal  court  jurisdiction  and  where  the 
party  has  no  other  connection  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding.  That  is  the  type  of  case 
that  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  Afar- 
athon  and.  in  most  instances.  Federal  courts 
should  abstain  from  deciding  such  claims 
where  there  will  be  a  timely  slate  court  ad- 
judication and  where  there  are  not  other 
good  grounds  lo  refuse  to  abstain.  Thus, 
where  the  proceeding  is  brought  against  a 
party  who  is  otherwise  involved  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy case,  abstention  would  not  be  re- 
quired. 

2.  Scc(iO)i  137'b/'2>iB/.  This  provision  pro- 
vides ttnal  core  proceedings  include  allow- 
ance or  disallowance  of  claims  against  the 
estate  or  exemptions  from  properly  of  the 
estate,  but  do  not  includ(  liquidation  or  esti- 
mation of  contingent  or  unliquidated  per- 
.sonal  injury  tort  claims  against  the  estate. 
Bankruptcy  judges  have  traditionally  liqui- 
dated or  estimated  contingent  or  unliquida- 
ted claims.  When  a  claim  is  based  on  a  con- 
tract, for  example,  of  a  party  dealing  with 
the  debtor,  the  bankruptcy  judge  should 
enter  final  orders  estimatinM  those  claims. 
There  are  good  grounds,  however,  for  re- 
quiring that  any  final  order  estimating  or 
liquidating  personal  injury  tort  claims,  such 
as  claims  arising  from  automobile  accidents, 
which  are  claims  of  parlies  who  have  not 
voluntarily  invoked  themselves  with  the 
debtor,  be  entered  by  an  Article  III  district 
court  judge.  For  that  reason,  this  provision 
exempts  such  claims  from  the  definition  of 
■  core  proceedings."  Althouyh  the  bankrupt- 
cy judge  will  enter  proposed  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law.  any  final  order  will 
be  entered  by  the  district  judge  after  the 
district  judge  has  considered  the  bankrupt- 
cy judges  proposed  findings  and  conclusions 
and  afler  do  novo  review  by  the  district 
judge  of  those  matters  lo  which  a  party  has 
timely  ana  specifically  objected. 

In  all  proceedings,  however,  a  debtor, 
trustee,  creditors'  committee,  examiner,  or 
represenlalive  of  the  estate  'such  as  dis- 
bursing agent  assigned  claims  under  a  plan) 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  con.senled  lo  have 
any  proceeding  referred  to  the  bankruptcy 
judge  for  entry  of  final  orders.  These  par- 
ties should  not  have  the  right  lo  delay  pro- 
ceedings by  opposing  the  entry  of  final 
orders  by  the  bankruptcy  judge. 

3.  Section  JS7<di.  This  provision  concerns 
mandatory  withdrawal  of  proceedings  from 
the  bankruptcy  judge  where  the  district 
court  determines  that  resolution  of  the  pro- 
ceeding requires  consideraflon  of  both  title 
11  and  other  laws  of  the  united  Slates  regu- 
lating organizations  or  activities  affecting 
interstate  commerce.  The  district  court 
should  withdaw  such  proceedings  only  if  the 
court  determines  that  the  assertion  that 
other  laws  regulating  organizations  or  ac- 
tivities affecting  interstate  commerce  are  in 
fact  likely  to  be  considered,  and  should  not 
allow  a  party  to  use  this  provision  lo  require 
withdrawal  where  such  laws  are  not  materi- 
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al  10  resolution  of  thp  proceedinK  Thi  dis 
trict  court  should  refuse  withdrawal  if  with 
drawal  would  unduly  delay  administration 
of  the  case,  considering  the  status  of  the 
case,  the  importance  of  the  proceeding  to 
the  case,  and  the  relative  caseloads  of  the 
district  court  and  bankruptcy  judge 

4.  Section  122.  This  prousion  states  that 
the  abstention  provision  added  by  section 
101  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  cases 
pending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  This  IS  intended  to  prevent  disruption 
of  ongoing  cases  and  proceedings. 

On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  6  through  20. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

■  (2)  In  a  proceeding  brought  by  the  trust- 
ee which  is  based  upon  a  State  law  claim  or 
cause  of  action  neither  arising  under  titk  11 
nor  arising  in  a  case  under  title  11.  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  brought  in 
Federal  court  ab.sent  jurisdiction  under  this 
section,  the  court  .shall,  upon  timely  motion 
of  the  party  against  whom  the  claim  or 
cause  of  action  is  brought,  abstain  from  ad 
judicating  such  claim  or  cau.se  of  action  in 
the  bankruptcy  proceeding  il  <  1 1  such  claim 
or  cause  of  action  will  be  timely  adjudicated 
in  a  State  torum  of  appropnatt  lurisdiction 
and  i2i  abstention  would  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  best  interest.s  of  the  estate  Such  ab 
stention  is  not  reviewable  by  appeal  or  otli 
erwise. 

On  page  12.  Ime  31.  after     iinliqiiKlaled 
insert    personal  injury  tort 

On  page  14.  line  11.  before  the  period, 
insert  the  following  .  and  determines  that 
withdrawal  would  not  unduly  delay  adminis 
traiion  of  the  case  . 

On  page  22.  line  25.  b>fore  the  period, 
insert  the  following  .  except  that  section 
1334(C)  of  title  28.  Unifd  States  Code,  as 
added  by  .section  101  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  cases  pending  on  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  thi.s  Act 

On  page  2.  line  22.  strike  out     pleadini; 
and   insert    in   lieu   thereof     appearance   of 
the  party  ■. 

On  page  13,  line  22.  after  the  period  add 
the  following:  A  motion  by  a  party  under 
this  .section  shall  be  filed  with  thf  initial  ap 
pearance  of  the  parly  in  the  proceeding 

On  page  14.  Ime  11.  after  tht-  period  add 
the  following  Any  such  motion  of  a  party 
shall  be  filed  with  the  initial  appearance  of 
the  party  in  the  proceeding 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  antJ  praise  the  floor 
manager  of  thi.s  bill  and  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  his  and 
his  staffs  tremendous  work  on  the 
bankruptcy. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  thanks 
and  admiration  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Courts  chairman.  Mr.  Dole,  and  its 
ranking  member.  Mr.  Heflin.  for  their 
outstanding  efforts  over  the  past  3 
years  in  producing  the  bill  before  us.  I 
also  want  to  thank  staff  members 
Sally  Rogers.  Art  Briskman.  Douk 
Comer,  and  Bob  Feidler  of  my  staff 
for  their  long  and  outstanding  work 
on  this  issue.  I  also  want  to  thank  Sen- 
ators Hatch  and  Metzenbaum  for  their 
cooperation  and  assistance  throughout 
development  of  this  bill,  their  able 
staff.  Randy  Rader  and  Ellen  Broad- 
man  are  also  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  PACK  WOOD  addre.ssed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th" 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  1  minute. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  no  lime  remaining.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  been  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  to 
explain  what  happened  on  the  labor 
restriction  thing,  I  had  some  provi- 
sions offered  on  behalf  of  a  great 
many  people  who  thought  the  bill  had 
unfair  provisions  relating  to  labor  con- 
tracts. My  amendment  has  been  with- 
drawn. The  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  been 
withdrawn.  There  are  no  labor  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  period.  Continential 
Airlines,  was  afraid  they  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  bill.  As  drafted,  the  bill 
will  provide  a  general  enactment  date, 
which  would  not  preclude  application 
to  Continental  if  a  standard  is  at- 
tached to  it  in  conference.  Therefore, 
the  i.ssue  of  Continental  and  the 
standard's  applicability  will  have  to  be 
decided  at  that  point.  What  will  be  the 
standard  for  the  abrogation  of  collec- 
tive-bargaining contracts  will  be  in 
conference.  The  Senate  will  not  have 
to  vote  on  that  i.ssue.  except  for  final 
pa.ssage  of  a  conference  report. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
m<  nd  my  colleague  from  Arizona  for 
his  willingness  to  forego  his  rights  to 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  interest  of 
progre.ss  on  this  entire  bankruptcy 
package.  My  Arizona  colleague  is  a  de- 
light to  work  with  becau.se  he  is  often 
mindful  of  the  need  for  cooperation. 

As  my  colleague  knows,  we  each 
have  principled  rea.sons  for  adhering 
to  our  respective  views  on  the  manda- 
tory abstention  provisions- contained 
in  this  bill.  From  my  perspective,  the 
bill  pre.serves  the  proper  limits  of  Fed- 
eral question  jurisdiction  embodied  in 
article  III  of  the  Constitution.  It  also 
preserves  for  State  liiw  claimants  the 
protections  of  Stale  law  v^hich  they 
should  not  forfeit  merely  because  they 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  injured  by  or 
do  business  with  a  party  who  later 
went  bankrupt.  Finally,  in  my  view,  re- 
spect for  Stale  court  processes  ought 
to  coun.sel  against  granting  bankrupt- 
cy courts  jurisdiction  over  purely 
State  law  i.ssues. 

I  understand  that  my  colleague  has 
concerns  about  the  efficiency  of  a 
system  which  permits  litigation  in 
State  courts.  On  that  point,  we  differ 
as  to  which  system  might  prove  more 
efficient.  I  trust  that  we  will  be  able  to 


produce  in  conference  an  acceptable 
compromise  that  will  substantially  ac- 
commodate both  of  our  interest.  I 
pledge  myself  to  that  effort. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  taking  a 
significant  step  forward  on  the  path  to 
bankruptcy  reform.  I  heartily  com- 
mend both  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond, and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Senator  Bob  Packwood,  for  their  will- 
ingness to  forego  their  own  principled 
positions  on  the  standard  for  rejection 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements 
during  chapter  11  proceedings  in  the 
interest  of  broader  bankruptcy  reform. 
I  share  their  trust  that  a  conference 
with  the  House  can  fairly  and  equita- 
bly resolve  the  issue  arising  out  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  Bildisco  decision. 

As  we  all  understand,  in  the  absence 
of  a  congressional  clarification  of  the 
constitutional  jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tion's bankruptcy  courts  before  mid- 
nite  June  20.  those  courts  will  be  re- 
quired to  turn  their  operations  over  to 
article  III  Federal  district  courts.  With 
district  courts  already  experiencing  in- 
ordinate caseload  burdens,  the  poten- 
tial for  delays  in  bankruptcy  adjustica- 
lion  warrant  expedited  conference 
proceedings.  Fortunately,  I  under- 
stand that  we  will  extend  this  time 
deadline  to  June  29  to  provide  time  for 
conference  proceedings. 

The  conference  will  certainly  have 
many  important  issues  to  consider,  but 
I  would  like  to  express  again  my  confi- 
dence thai  the  bankruptcy  system  will 
be  beneficially  restructured  perma- 
nently in  the  next  few  days.  One  im- 
portant aspect  of  that  restructuring  is 
the  abstention  provisions  in  this 
Senate  bill.  I  understand  that  some  of 
my  respected  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed reservations  about  this  absten- 
tion policy.  In  conference,  however,  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  them  to 
acknowledge  the  need  to  adhere  to  the 
proper  limits  of  Federal  question  juris- 
diction in  article  III  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  wisdom  of  respecting  the  au- 
thority of  State  courts  to  adjudicate 
purely  State  law  issues,  and  the  advis- 
ability of  fashioning  an  efficient  bank- 
ruptcy system. 

As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  one 
vital  pari  of  this  conference  will  be 
fashioning  a  provision  prescribing 
standards  for  a  dlstre.ssed  business  to 
reject  Its  labor  contract.  For  my  part,  I 
pledge  to  continue  to  work  with  Chair- 
man Thurmond,  Senator  Packwood, 
and  all  other  Interested  parties  repre- 
.senllng  both  management  and  labor  to 
find  a  reasonable  resolution  for  this 
Issue.  From  my  perspective,  a  reasona- 
ble resolution  to  this  issue  must  re- 
quire judicial  participation  in  the 
process  of  determining  whether  the 
drastic  measure  of  rejecting  a  labor 
contract  Is  warranted.  Prior  to  approv- 
ing any  rejection,  the  Court  should  be 
required  to  determine  that  the  busi- 


ness has  made  good  faith  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate modifications  in  the  contract, 
that  such  efforts  are  likely  to  fail,  and 
that  failure  to  modify  the  contract 
threatens  the  efforts  to  preserve  the 
struggling  business,  A  business  clearly 
should  not  be  permitted  to  file  for 
bankruptcy  solely  to  escape  the  terms 
of  a  union  contract.  Although  our  ex- 
tensive hetring  in  the  combined  Judi- 
ciary and  Labor  Committees  disclosed 
no  evidence  of  such  wholesale  abuse  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Code,  any  potential 
for  such  abuse  ought  to  be  precluded. 

With  regard  to  the  standard  for  ulti- 
mately deciding  the  appropriateness 
of  rejection.  I  would  like  to  place  the 
Supreme  Court's  Bildisco  decision  in 
context.  It  was  a  unanimous  decision 
on  this  question.  In  essence,  the 
Court— without  a  dissent— struck  a 
healthy  compromise.  It  did  not  adopt 
the  view  of  the  business  community 
that  labor  contracts,  like  commercial 
contracts,  should  be  rejectable  when- 
ever, in  the  view  of  the  business,  it  fur- 
ther the  success  of  the  recovering 
company.  Nor  did  the  Court  adopt  the 
view  of  organized  labor  that  contracts 
should  only  be  rejected  if  the  debtor 
can  prove  the  rejection  is  necessary  to 
avoid  complete  collapse.  The  unani- 
mous Court  stated  that  this  strict 
standard,  derived  from  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit's REA  Express  case,  was  "funda- 
mentally at  odds  with  the  policies  of 
flexibility  and  equity  built  into  chap- 
ter 11."  The  Court  decided  instead 
that  the  bankruptcy  court  should  bal- 
ance all  the  equities,  including  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  employees,  other 
creditors,  and  the  needs  of  the  debtor, 
before  Eiscertaining  the  merits  of  rejec- 
tion. This  careful  compromise  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  was  also  the 
rule  prior  to  Bildisco  in  every  judicial 
circuit  save  the  second,  should  form  a 
reasonable  basis  for  discussing  legisla- 
tive standards  as  well. 

In  any  event,  I  am  pleased  at  the 
progress  of  this  bill.  It  serves  debtors, 
creditors,  and  our  economy  in  general 
to  have  this  legislative  moving  toward 
final  passage.  Once  again,  I  commend 
each  of  the  Senators  who  have  con- 
tributed so  significantly  to  this 
progress,  particularly  Chairman  Thur- 
mond, Senator  Heflin,  Senator 
DeConcini,  Senator  Dole,  and  my 
other  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  Senator  Dole. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  rest  of  the  time  to  Senator 
Dole. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
want  to  thank  all  parties. 

1  would  just  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks concerning  the  agreement  upon 
a  procedure  for  moving  the  Bankrupt- 
cy bill  that  has  now  been  reached.  As 
Members  of  this  body  are  now  aware. 
Senators  Packwood  and  Thurmond 
are  prepared  to  withdraw  their  respec- 


tive proposals  concerning  collective 
bargaining  agreements  in  the  interest 
of  securing  passage  of  the  Hou.se  bill 
as  amended  by  the  Thurmond  substi- 
tute. I  want  to  commend  the  Senators 
from  Oregon  and  South  Carolina  for 
displaying  the  spirit  of  comproml.se 
that  is  always  e.ssentlal  to  the  work  of 
the  Senate.  Their  consent  to  proceed 
in  this  manner— which  I  have  always 
felt  is  the  best  way  to  progre.ss  on  this 
bill— will  enable  us  to  address  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  i.ssue  in 
conference  In  a  deliberate,  studied 
manner. 

In  that  vein,  I  want  al.so  to  .say  that  I 
have  benefited  from  hearing  the 
debate  that  has  occurred  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  think  thai  the  offering 
of  the  amendment  has  clarified  the 
issues  at  stake  to  a  great  degree,  aiid 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  helped 
us  all  in  that  way. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  I.ssues 
that  are  as  yet  unresolved  that  the 
conference  committee  will  have  to  ad- 
dress also.  One  of  those  Is  the  problem 
of  the  present  abstention  language 
that  is  in  the  bill  now.  I  am  aware  that 
several  Members  of  the  Senate  arc 
concerned  about  the  effect  on  State 
courts  of  the  consolidated  jurisdiction 
that  adheres  to  the  bankruptcy  courts 
under  the  law  as  It  stands  today.  Cer- 
tainly, comity  between  Federal  and 
State  courts  depends  upon  the  mutual 
respect  that  each  of  those  divisions  of 
the  national  judiciary  has  for  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  other.  At  the  same 
time,  however.  I  believe  that  It  is 
equally  essential  that  a  bankruptcy 
court— or  district  court  hearing  a 
bankruptcy  preceedlng— have  the  abil- 
ity to  expeditiously  dispose  of  all 
claims  that  may  be  pressed  by  or 
against  a  debtor.  The  language  of  the 
Senate  substitute  bill  would,  I  believe. 
have  the  effect  of  fragmenting  juris- 
diction of  the  bankruptcy  courts  to  an 
extent  that  would  seriously  impair  the 
efficiency  of  those  courts  and  dramat- 
ically harm  the  interests  of  creditors 
in  need  of  quick  adjudication  of  their 
claims.  One  group  that  would  be  di- 
rectly, adversely  affected  would  be 
farmers  pressing  claims  upon  grain 
storage  contracts  that  are  drafted 
under  State  law.  As  the  substitute  bill 
is  now  written,  the  debtor  could  force 
such  claims  into  State  court  where 
delays  that  plague  farmers  now  in 
bankruptcy  would  be  magnified  by  the 
delays  that  are  inherent  in  the  State 
courts. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  willing  to  accede 
to  passage  of  the  Senate  language 
today  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
movement  of  the  bill.  I  trust,  however, 
that  this  important  issue  will  be  raised 
and  dealt  with  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  action  on  this 
bill  is  long  overdue.  I  urge  Its  Immedi- 
ate passage  and  a  call  for  conference 
with  the  House. 


I  want  to  thank  all  the  Senators  who 
have  been  negotiating  what  1  think 
gives  us  a  chance  to  work  out  some- 
thing. I  think  there  is  ab.solutely  no 
chance  on  the  Senate  floor.  No  one  is 
going  to  let  anyone  vote.  This  is  the 
best  resolution  I  believe  we  can 
aohl«>ve. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
those  In  the  business  eommiinlty, 
those  In  the  labor  community,  those 
on  the  House  side,  and  those  of  us  who 
may  be  conferees  who  will  have  1  week 
to  determine  whether  or  nol  we  can 
make  11  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'.' 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield  60  .seconds  to 
the  disUngiiished  Senator  from  Dtla- 
ware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Prcsidcril,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  il  is  most  encouraging 
that  a  plan  of  action  has  bc-en  worked 
out  that  will  permit  progn.ss  on  ihi- 
bankruptcy  bill.  For  weeks— in  fari  lor 
months-Senate  action  on  this  critical 
legislation  ha.s  been  stalled  while  we 
struggled  lo  achieve  the  perfect  bal- 
ance between  two  vital  but  competing 
interests.  On  the  one  hand,  collective 
bargaining  is  the  cornerstone  of  labor/ 
management  relations  in  the  United 
Stales  and  is  essential  to  our  system  of 
industrial  self-government.  On  the 
other,  the  procedural  flexibility  af- 
forded by  chapter  11  reorganizations 
enables  faltering  companies  to  avoid 
liquidation,  with  an  attendant  loss  of 
jobs  and  drain  on  national  resources. 
Both  systems  are  fundamental  to  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  economy  and 
both  must  be  accommodated  as  we  act 
lo  revl.se  the  Nation's  bankruptcy  laws. 

I  commend  the  cooperation  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  has  permit- 
ted us  lo  pa.ss  a  bill  out  of  the  Senate 
and  get  down  to  the  tough  negotiating 
that  must  be  done  with  our  colleagues 
in  the  other  body. 

The  bankruptcy  courts  are  a  consti- 
tutionally mandated  judicial  system. 
Almost  1  million  cases  are  pending- 
most  of  them  Involving  small  business- 
es, such  as  shops  or  restaurants,  or  In- 
dividuals who  got  In  financially  over 
their  heads.  Almost  2  years  work  has 
gone  Into  this  bill,  which  provides  crit- 
ical reforms  in  the  consumer  credit 
area  and  procedural  changes  to  make 
the  process  of  bankruptcy  expeditious 
and  fair.  We  must  keep  this  bigger  pic- 
ture in  view  as  we  start  our  negotia- 
tions and  work  toward  a  fair  and  equi- 
table solution  to  the  Issues  which 
divide  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the  Sena 
tor  from  Arizona,  and  so  many  others 
who  have  been  involved  in  seeing  to  it 
that  we  have  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  in  connection  with  the 
bankruptcy  issue.  At  times  it  appeared 
that  that  would  not  be  possible 

I  commend  all  of  those  who  have 
participated  in  that  effort. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  a  number  of 
Senators  have  addressed  themselves  to 
concerns  relative  to  the  matter  of  mu- 
nicipalities and  have  indicated  that 
they  wanted  some  language  in  the  leg- 
islation having  to  do  with  the  prefer- 
ential rights  of  municipal  bonds.  That 
agreement  has  been  disputed  and  ne- 
gotiated on  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  As  recently  as  late  this  after- 
noon, the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sen 
ator  from  Ohio,  and  others  had  indi- 
cated their  agreement  with  re.spect  to 
language  on  that  subject. 

The  rea.son  that  language  is  not  in 
the  legislation  is  that  the  repre.senta- 
tives  of  the  municipalities  who  are 
bondholders  asked  that  that  language 
be  dropped  in  its  entirety  bacau.se  they 
had  some  concerns  as  to  the  prospec- 
tive aspects  of  it  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  give  the  same  preferen- 
tial  rights  to  owners  of  industrial 
bonds  to  owners  of  ordinary  municipal 
bonds. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  al.so  like  to 
address  my.se!f  to  the  consumer  bank- 
ruptcy provisions  of  this  bill.  During 
the  Senate  deliberations  on  S.  1013.  I 
voiced  my  strong  objection  lo  adopting 
eligibility  requirements  for  bankrupt- 
cy relief  that  included  a  future  Income 
standard.  After  reviewing  the  record.  I 
was  and  am  now  convinced  that  the 
bankruptcy  laws  are  not  being  abu.sed 
Instead,  these  laws  are  providing  a 
needed  fresh  start  for  individuals  who 
cannot  pay  their  bills. 

Crushing  debt  burdens  place  enor- 
mous stress  on  individuals  and  their 
families.  I  believe  it  is  crucial  that 
people  be  able  to  have  a  fresh  start. 
Our  entire  society  benefits  w  hen  these 
individuals  can  start  over  and  lead 
happier,  more  productive  lives.  I  am. 
therefore,  opposed  to  any  consider 
ation  of  future  earnings  that  could  cut 
off  an  individuals  right  to  .secure 
bankruptcy  relief. 

The  credit  industry  wanted  us  to 
force  debtors  lo  prove  that  they  could 
not  pay  50  percent  of  their  debt  over  a 
period  of  3  to  5  years  in  order  lo  qual 
ify  for  bankruptcy  relief.  I  thought 
that  was  a  terrible  idea.  It  would  have 
forced  bankruptcy  judges  lo  become 
soothsayers  and  engage  in  the  impossi- 
ble task  of  predicting  .someone's  earn 
ings  and  financial  obligations.  Bank- 
ruptcy relief  would  have  t)ecome  hos- 
tage to  a  judge's  guesses  about  how 
much  an  individual  would  earn,  what 
their  financial  burdens  would  be. 
whether  they  would  become  sick,  un 


employed,  and  .so  on.  In  some  ca.ses, 
becau.se  judges  are  human,  they 
simply  would  be  wrong. 

For  100  years,  people  have  been  able 
to  get  a  fresh  start  through  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  without  having  to  jump 
through  these  hoops.  For  100  years 
the  system  has  worked  well.  Why 
should  we  change  things  now.  in  1984. 
to  make  people  who  are  suffering  from 
enormous  debt  burdens  even  more 
miserable?  I  .say  we  should  not. 

I  cannot  tell  how  plea.sed  I  am  that 
both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
agreed  to  the  total  elimination  of  the 
future  income  language.  Under  H.R. 
5174.  the  availability  of  bankruptcy 
relief  would  nol  be  limited  by  a  future 
earnings  standard. 

I  also  am  extremely  pleased  that 
this  bill  prohibits  creditors  from  filing 
motions  attempting  to  deny  bankrupt- 
cy relief  to  individuals  because  of  sub- 
stantial abu.se.  If  a  creditor  asks  a 
court  to  dismiss  a  rase  claiming  that 
there  ha.s  been  substantial  abu.se  of 
the  court  would  not  be  the  bankruptcy 
laws  by  the  debtor,  allowed  to  do  .so. 
Only  a  bankruptcy  court,  acting  on  its 
own  initiative,  could  dismi.ss  a  ca.se  in- 
volving substantial  abuse.  This  will 
preclude  creditors  from  making  bank- 
ruptcy too  expensive  for  the  debtor  by 
filing  hara.ssmg  motions  alleging  sub- 
stantial abuse. 

Becau.se  of  the.se  improvements  in 
the  consumer  bankruptcy  provisions,  I 
do  not  oppo.se  this  bill.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  move  forward  to  pass  legis- 
lation that  establishes  a  constitutional 
and  effective  bankruptcy  court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time'.' 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  lo  the  great  work  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee [Senator  Thurmond];  lo  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Biden;  to  Senator  Dole. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts;  and  to  Senator  DeConcini. 
Senator  Metzenb.^i;m.  and  others.  I 
al.so  want  to  give  particular  praise  to 
Sally  Rogers,  of  Senator  Thurmond's 
office  for  her  outstanding  work:  to 
Doug  Comer,  of  Senator  Dole's  office; 
to  Jan  Wilson,  of  Legislative  Counsel, 
and  to  Arthur  Briskman.  of  my  staff 
for  their  very  diligent  and  continuing 
hard  work  in  trying  lo  .solve  many 
knotty  problems  and  lo  come  up  with 
a  workable  and  a  constitutional  bank- 
ruptcy bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  this  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back'? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  be  good  enough  to 
include  in  his  commendation  of  staff 
the  lady  on  my  staff,  Ellen  Broadman, 
who  has  worked  so  hard  on  this 
matter? 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  It  is  my  oversight,  Mr. 
President,  I  should  have  done  that.  I 
appreciate  being  reminded. 

I  al.so  want  lo  include  and  thank  the 
following  staff  members  for  the  great 
job  they  have  done  in  trying  to  get 
this  bill  passed  over  the  last  .several 
months:  Richard  Velde  of  Senator 
Dole's  staff;  Ellen  Broadman  of  Sena- 
tor Metzenbaum's  staff;  John  Podesta 
of  Senator  Leahy's  staff:  Randy 
Raden  and  Steve  Markman  of  Senator 
Hatch's  .staff:  Carolyn  Osolinik  of 
Senator  Kennedys  staff;  Bob  Feilder 
of  Senator  DeConcini's  staff:  Mary  B. 
Troland  of  Senator  Baucus'  staff; 
Mark  Gitenslein.  Cindy  Lebow,  and 
Chip  Reid  of  Senator  Bidens  staff: 
and  Peggy  Mainor,  Ellen  LaVine,  and 
Karen  Kremer  of  my  staff. 

If  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  nothing  further,  maybe 
we  can  go  ahead  with  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  any  time  left,  I  yield  it  back. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield  back  the  time 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  lime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
lime  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  lo  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3251)  was 
agreed  lo. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  move  lo  reconsider 
the  vole  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  lo. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  lo  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  lo  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  lo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  lo  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  lo  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  lo  be  read  a 
third  lime.  The  bill  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
The  bill  (H.R.  5174)  was  passed. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
pa.ssed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  lo  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  lo. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read; 
An  Act  to  amend  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  regarding  jurisdiction  of  bank- 
ruptcy procicdings.  to  establish  new  Federal 
judicial  positions,  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments   and   seek   a   conference 


with  the  House  on  the  disagrt  .g 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereor  and 
that  the  CSiair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
East.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Orassley,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
and  Mr.  Mbtzenbaum  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


CONTINUATION  OF  TRANSITION 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BANK- 
RUPTCY ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  bankruptcy  bill  until,  I 
believe,  June  27. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
bill  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  at  the  desk.  The  clerk  will  state 
the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

A  bill  (S.  2776)  to  continue  the  transition 
provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  until  June 
27,  1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
simple  extension.  Unless  there  is  a  re- 
quest, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  was  considered,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  402  Of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  uniform  law  on  the  Subject  of 
Bankruptcies"  (Public  Law  95-598)  is 
amended  in  subsections  (b)  and  (e)  by  strik- 
ing out  June  21.  1984'  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  28. 
1984  ". 

(b)  Section  404  of  such  Act  is  amended  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  by  striking  out  "June 
20,  1984"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    June  27.  1984'. 

(c)  Section  406  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  June  20,  1984"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
27.  1984". 

(d>  Section  409  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "June  21,  1984"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■June  28,  1984  ";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "June  20.  1984"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•June  27,  19«4  '. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  of  office  of  any  bank- 
ruptcy judge  who  was  serving  on  June  20. 
1984,  and  of  any  bankruptcy  judge  who  is 
serving  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  in  extended  to  and  shall  expire  on  June 
27.  1984. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  8339<n)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  June  21.  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    June  28.  1984". 

(b)  Section  8331(22)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code^   is  amended  by  striking  out 


"June  20,  1984"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  27,  1984". 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  inotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators  for  their  careful  consider- 
ation of  this  matter  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  There  are  a  number  of 
people  and  I  shall  nol  take  the  time  to 
identify  all  of  them.  All  of  them  nego- 
tiated in  good  faith  and  I  thank  them 
for  this  good  result. 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION.  1985 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  business  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows; 

A  bill  (S.  2723)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  about  30-some-odd  amendments  re- 
maining to  the  defense  authorization 
bill.  After  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter],  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  called  up  shortly,  there 
will  be  three  amendments  remaining 
that  we  might  call  major  amendments 
that  have  to  do  with  defense  policy.  I 
should  like  lo  get  the  Senate  to  se- 
quence those  amendments  and  nol  ask 
for  a  time  agreement  for  tomorrow  so 
we  know  what  our  business  is  tomor- 
row. Then,  we  can  dispose  of  as  many 
of  those  other  amendments  as  possible 
this  evening— the  three  which  the  pro- 
posers are  prepared  to  offer  tonight. 

Then,  after  we  complete  the  consid- 
eration of  these  three  major  amend- 
ments tomorrow,  we  will  deal  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  amendments  that  are 
being  addressed  to  the  bill,  and  I  sug- 
gest we  stay  in  then  until  we  finish,  re- 
gardless of  when  it  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  a  good  plan.  I  had  understood 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  might  be 
recognized  for  a  minute  or  so  at  this 
point  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  not  recall  a  rollcall  vote.  That  is 
fine  with  me,  if  the  managers  wish  to 
do  that. 


Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the 
request  that  may  be  made  by  the  man- 
agers, or  that  they  may  be  suggesting 
I  make,  is  that  we  sequence  now  three 
amendments  and  that  we  plan  to  lay 
down  one,  I  guess,  to  be  the  pending 
business  tomorrow,  and  then  to  an- 
nounce that  we  plan  to  finish  tomor- 
row, no  matter  how  late  that  takes.  Is 
that  the  Senators  desire? 

Mr.  TOWER.  No  matter  how  late  it 
lakes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  lo  do  that.  I  have  told  both 
managers  consistently  thai  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  is  willing  to  go 
around  the  clock  at  any  point  when  we 
think  we  can  finish.  I  believe  we  can 
finish  tomorrow.  I  encourage  Senators 
to  understand  that  we  will  make  the 
maximum  effort  lo  do  that  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  at  this 
point,  it  is  not  a  mailer  of  unwilling- 
ness of  Senators  lo  offer  amendments. 
Most  have  been  very  cooperative,  al- 
though some  prefer  late  at  night  lo 
the  daytime.  But  it  seems  the  opti- 
mum lime  is  between  3  lo  6  in  the 
evening.  That  is  when  most  of  Ihem 
like  lo  do  the  amendments.  In  any 
case,  what  I  propose  lo  do  is  lo  ask 
that  when  we  complete  our  business 
this  evening,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  on  the  threshold  test  ban 
treaty  be  made  the  pending  business 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  it  fair  to  estimate 
that  it  will  be  midnight  or  a  little  after 
tonight? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  say  midnight 
or  a  little  after  tonight,  and  we  can 
expect  at  least  one  and  perhaps  two 
more  rollcalls. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  also 
agree  that  in  view  of  that  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  now  to  establish  a  time  to 
come  in  tomorrow?  I  had  in  mind  11 
o'clock.  We  can  adjust  that,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  like. 

Mr.  TOWER.  How  about  10? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Ten  o'clock  will  leave 
us  with  less  than  10  hours  between  ad- 
journment or  recess  and  convening, 
which  means,  by  the  time  you  get 
home  and  get  back,  you  will  have  pow- 
erful little  sleep  but  I  will  do  10  if  the 
Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  we  should  do 
10,  if  my  colleague  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  certainly  be 
agreeable  to  10  o'clock.  Maybe  we 
could  get  through  a  little  earlier. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  for  just  a 
brief  observation?  I  think  it  would  be 
very  useful  at  this  juncture  if  we  could 
get  a  time  agreement  on  the  three 
major  amendments  that  remain  in 
terms  of  tomorrow  morning. 

I  would  be  willing,  for  instance,  on 
the  NATO  amendment  that  I  have,  to 
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enter  into  a  time  agreement.  I  think 
that  the  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  and  I  have  on 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  could 
be  handled  by  a  time  agreement.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  had  indicated  to  me  earli- 
er today— and  we  would  have  to  check 
back  with  him-that  he  would  be  will 
ing  to  enter  into  a  time  agreement.  So 
1  think  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  if 
we  could  explore  that  at  this  point  in 
time,  shortly. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  suggest  that  we 
accommodate  the  Senator  from  Wis 
consin  and  dispose  of  his  amendment 
quickly,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  has  been  waiting  pa 
tiently  with  his  amendment  during 
the  course  of  the  debate.  Perhaps  we 
could  set  up  time  agreements.  The 
three  amendments  which  I  propose  to 
ask  to  be  .sequenced  tomorrow  are  the 
amendment  just  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts.  the  stra- 
tegic defen.se  initiative  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  the 
NATO  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  iust  a 
moment '' 

I  am  advised  that  our  staff.  ba.sed  on 
a  representation  I  had  made  to  them 
earlier  that  ^^e  would  come  in  at  11  to- 
morrow, will  find  it  \ery  difficult  to 
find  people  to  occupy  the  Chair  and 
otherwise  attend  the  duties  of  the 
Senate  in  the  morning.  I  respectfully 
urge  the  two  managers  to  understand 
my  dilemma. 

ORDER  FOR  Rft  tSS  CNTll.   1  1   AM    Tl)MOHK<jW 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  busine.ss  tonight. 
it  stand  in  rece.ss  until  11  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  Mr.  President.  re.ser\ing 
the  right  to  object,  I  ha\e  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
out  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Will  the  chairman 
yield  to  me  very  briefly' 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Stnator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr  STAFFORD.  One  of  the  amend- 
ments that  was  .scheduled  for  atten- 
tion this  evening,  the  amendment  with 
respect  to  the  education  in  the  Oe 
partment  of  Defense,  there  is  a  po.ssi 
bility  I  would  .say  that  it  may  be  such 
that  we  would  not  have  to  u.se  very 
much  of  the  Senate's  time,  but  it 
would  be  appreciated  if  that  could  be 
sequenced  early  tomorrow  mornine  so 
that  if  we  are  unable  to  dispose  of  it- 
and  I  think  we  can— we  would  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  one  thing  we 
might  do  is  go  ahead  and  sequence 
these  other  amendments,  .so  we  can 
get  a  consent  agreement  to  set  one  of 
the  major  ones  aside  I  think  or  be- 
tween   the   major   ones   perhaps   deal 


with  one  or  two  that  can  be  dispo.sed 
of  quickly. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  If  the  floor 
manager  will  yield,  that  might  very 
well  accommodate  my  situation,  too.  I 
have  a  minor  amendment  that  I  do  not 
think  will  take  long.  In  fact.  I  am  will- 
ing to  agree  to  a  15=minute  time  limit. 
If  It  IS  put  behind  the.se  major  amend- 
ments and  tht-y  go  loo  far  in  the  after- 
noon. I  may  be  in  trouble. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  suggest  this. 
Perhaps  we  could  initially  do  .some 
minor  amendments  from  11  or  12  or 
.somewhere  in  that  timeframe  and 
then  turn  to  the  major  amendments  at 
12  o  clock  and  .sequence  them  in  at 
that  point. 

Mr  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  chairman  at 
this  time  I  do  not  want  to  be  precluded 
by  implicit  agreement  or  otherwi.se. 
from  offering  my  NATO  amendment 
at  .some  early  point.  I.  of  course,  have 
been  willing  to  offer  it  during  the  day 
Friday.  Monday,  and  all  day  today.  I 
know  there  w»re  a  lot  of  other  amend- 
ments, and  I  am  not  complaining 
about  that.  I  know  there  were  a  lot  of 
rea.sons.  But  I  do  not  want  to  implicit- 
ly agree  to  a  sequence  that  would  pre 
elude  me  from  offering  that  amend- 
ment at  some  earlier  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Nor  would  I  want  the 
Senator  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  view 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  very  much 
like  a  500  pound  gorilla-he  can  do 
anything  he  wants  to.  and  therefore  if 
he  would  like  to  sequence  his  in  first, 
that  would  be  suitable  to  me. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  just  do  not  want  to  be 
precluded  and  I  do  not  want  anyone  to 
think  that  I  have  in  any  way  implicitly 
agreed,  if  I  offered  it  another  time, 
that  I  have  slipped  up  on  them  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature.  As  of  tomorrow- 
morning.  I  may  offer  that  amendment. 
I  might  say.  at  .some  point  that  would 
get  It  available  for  debate  during  day- 
light hours.  I  am  not  pessimistic  about 
thi-  Senate  scheduU'.  having  .seen 
the.se  amendments  come  up  over  and 
over  again  for  the  last  10  days  that  we 
thought  were  goinn  to  be  debated  for 
about  10  minutes  and  .some  of  them 
last  2  or  3  hours.  I  am  getting  rather 
sk<plical  about  saying  I  will  wail  until 
the  end  of  the  line  on  this  amend- 
ment. becau.se  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  a 
situation  tomorrow  night  at  10  or  11 
o  clock  of  having  to  take  up  my 
amendment. 

Mr  TOWER  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  it  is  my  design  to  gel 
th»'  major  amendments  up  during  the 
day  and  complete  them  by  nightfall. 
Then  we  can  spend  the  evening  at  our 
leisure  doing  other  amendments  in 
which  Senators  may  have  an  interest. 
But  we  will  have  the  really  major, 
most  controversial  amendments, 
behind  us.  That  wa.s  my  idea.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  scheduling  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor 
gia  first  or  second. 


Mr.  NUNN.  If  we  can  get  a  time 
agreement,  this  will  not  present  a 
problem.  But  if  we  do  not  get  a  time 
agreement.  I  want  to  make  sure  every- 
one understands  that  I  will  bring  it  up 
during  daylight  hours  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  there  is  a  prob- 
lem there,  becau.se  I  think  the  minori- 
ty leader  is  not  prepared  to  agree  to  a 
time  agreement,  unless  we  exclude 
amendments  in  the  .second  degree, 
which  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  prepared 
to  do. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mi.s-sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  leader  of  the 
bill  call  out  what  he  thinks  are  the 
major  amendments  to  be  considered 
tonight  as  far  as  he  knows,  and  also 
the  first  4  or  5  hours  tomorrow?  We 
will  not  be  here  all  the  time,  but  it 
helps  us  to  know  something  about 
when  these  matters  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  say  in  that 
category  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  which  would 
expre.ss  the  .sense  of  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  President  should  attend 
a  summit  conference  on  nuclear  arms 
control,  is  a  major  amendment  and 
one  that  might  be  controversial  and 
will  require  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  ones  I  have  suggested  for  to- 
morrow. I  think,  pretty  well  round  out 
the  list  of  what  we  might  call  major 
amendments,  from  the  standpoint  of 
greatest  interest,  greatest  amount  of 
controversy,  and  greatest  impact  on 
national  security  policy. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  definition 
of  a  minor  or  major  amendment  might 
be  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  May  I 
consider  my  amendment  major,  so 
that  I  can  get  it  in  the  sequence? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  will 
notice  that  I  .said  -that  has  a  major 
impact  on  national  security  policy." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  have  discussed 
calling  up  this  afternoon,  but  I  yielded 
.so  that  others  might  call  up  their 
amendments.  I  should  like  to  call  up 
my  amendment  reasonably  early  to- 
morrow. I  am  willing  to  call  it  up  to- 
night, if  it  would  accommodate  the 
manager,  but  I  do  not  want  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  Senator  Huddleston.  I  do 
have  an  amendment.  Whether  it  is 
major  or  minor,  I  would  like  to  call  it 
up. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  good  for  us  to  dispose  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wi-sconsin    and    permit    the    Senator 


from  Pennsylvania  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment while  we  sit  around  and  try  to 
figure  out  some  sequence. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mine  just 
became  minor  again.  We  have  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Good. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
majority  leader  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
waiting,  will  he  allow  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  proceed? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  majority  leader  is 
here  now. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  is  more  con- 
versant w(th  the  problems  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  his  scheduling  and  its 
importance  to  the  Senate  than  I  am.  I 
have  watched  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  also  as  minority  leader.  But 
committees  do  have  their  frustrations, 
also,  and  1  want  to  evidence,  on  behalf 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  an  au- 
thorization for  military  assistance  and 
foreign  aid  or  economic  assistance  for 
some  time.  The  House  now  has  their 
bill  over  here. 

The  majority  leader  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed on  occasion  when  we  would  put 
this  bill  in,  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  a  particular  problem.  Some- 
one suggested  that  I  offer  it  as  a  51- 
page  amendment  to  this  bill.  I  am  not 
going  to  do  that. 

We  had  a  discussion  today,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  best  timeframe  for 
this  bill  would  be  between  the  two  con- 
ventions, the  July-August  session  of 
the  Senate. 

I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader  could 
give  assurance  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  we  could  take  up  that 
matter  and  not  have  to  deal  with  it  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  that 
there  is  plenty  of  time  to  discuss  that 
schedule,  if  we  can  get  on  with  to- 
night's business. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  will  take  only  1 
minute  to  clear  this  up.  I  know  the 
floor  manager  of  this  bill  feels  it  im- 
portant. We  do  get  nailed  down  as  to 
when  we  are  going  to  get  this  5-year 
authorization  over. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
can  respond  in  a  way  which  will  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

I  have  indicated  to  him,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated to  the  ranking  minority 
member,  that  it  is  my  firm  intention 
to  take  up  the  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization bill.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
between  now  and  June  29.  because 
there  is  not  time.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  do  it  during  the  3  weeks  be- 


tween the  two  conventions,  and  that  is 
my  intention. 

However,  the  Senator  knows  that  we 
have  appropriations  bills  and  other 
matters  that  must  be  sequenced  in.  I 
hope  he  will  take  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  firm  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  schedule  the 
foreign  assistance  authorization  bill, 
and  it  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
we  can  do  that  during  the  3  weeks  the 
Senator  speaks  of. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  asked 
that  it  be  scheduled,  and  properly  so. 
The  President  has  asked  that  it  be 
scheduled,  and  properly  so.  I  give  the 
Senator  assurance  that  the  leadership 
on  this  side  will  schedule  it  as  soon  as 
we  can  fit  it  in.  and  I  expect  that  that 
will  be  sometime  during  July. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  ask  one  further 
assurance  from  the  majority  leader— 
that  matters  dealing  with  fiscal  year 
1985  foreign  assistance  programs  on 
appropriations  not  be  considered  until 
we  have  an  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President: 
that  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  very  much,  and  I  thank  the 
floor  leader  of  this  bill,  because  I  know 
of  his  frustration  on  time. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3252 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress'relat  ing  to  consultation  with  allies 
regarcling  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative) 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President,   I 

call  up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the 

desk. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 

mire]    proposes   an   amendment    numbered 

3252. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  RELATING  TO  CONSUL- 
TATION WITH  ALLIES  REGARDING  STRATEGIC 
DEFENSE 

Sec  .  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(a)  the  President  shall  inform  and  make 
every  effort  to  consult  with  other  member 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization, Japan,  and  other  appropriate  allies 
concerning  the  research  being  conducted  in 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  shall  at  the  time  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  annual  budget  presentation 
materials  fqr  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30.  1984  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  and  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  status 
of  the  consultations  referred  to  under  sub- 
section (a). 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  cleared  this  amendment  with  the 
managers  of  the  bill  on  the  majority 
side  and  the  minority  side.  They  are 
both  familiar  with  it;  and.  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  shall 
inform  and  make  every  effort  to  con- 
sult with  our  NATO  allies,  Japan,  and 
any  other  appropriate  allies  concern- 
ing the  research  being  conducted  in 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

The  amendment  also  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  coordination 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  to  report  to  Con- 
gress each  year  on  the  status  of  those 
consultations. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  administration 
proceeds  with  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  closely  consult  with  our  allies. 

The  United  States  is  not  an  isola- 
tionist nation.  We  have  defense  com- 
mitments all  over  the  world.  And  one 
of  the  most  important  commitments 
we  have  is  to  insure  the  defense  and 
freedom  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  not  only  to 
demonstrate  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  that  defense,  but  also 
to  insure  that  our  allies  will  be  con- 
sulted every  step  of  the  way  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  research  into  SDL 

Mr.  President,  we  all  agree  that  the 
research  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative presents  a  lot  of  unknowns. 

It  presents  a.  lot  of  unknowns  not 
only  for  this  country,  but  also  for  our 
allies— particularly  for  our  NATO 
allies  and  Japan. 

I  note  that  in  its  report  on  the  Om- 
nibus Defense  Authorization  Act  of 
1985,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
recognized  "that  at  the  outset  of  such 
a  major  technological  and  policy  un- 
dertaking, there  inevitably  will  be  un- 
certainty about  the  precise  focus  and 
goals  of  the  program,  artd  about  the 
reactions  of  our  allies  and  adversaries 
alike." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  address  those  uncertainties  that 
exist  overseas  by  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  consult  with  our  allies  on  SDI 
and  to  keep  Congress  informed  on 
those  consultations. 

I  realize  that  the  administration  has 
emphasized  that  it  would  want  a  stra- 
tegic defense  system  to  protect  our 
allies  as  well  as  the  United  States.  But 
the  reaction  overseas  has  been  that 
the  deployment  of  such  a  system  is 
easier  said  than  done. 

Many  Europeans,  for  example,  be- 
lieve that  protecting  their  countries 
would  pose  a  whole  new  set  of  prob- 
lems for  a  star  wars  defense.  The  fear 
that  providing  a  perfect  defense  for 
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Europe  may  be  even  more  difficult 
than  providing  a  perfect  defense  for 
the  United  States. 

In  order  for  star  wars  to  ever  work 
against  strategic  nuclear  weapons  at- 
tacking the  United  States,  a  layered 
defense  would  have  to  be  set  up  to  try 
to  knock  out  Soviet  missiles  and  war- 
heads during  the  30  minutes  they  are 
in  flight.  That  way.  if  one  layer  missed 
the  missiles  another  layer  would  be 
there  to  try  to  catch  the  warheads  es- 
caping. But  a  layered  defense  would  be 
impossible  for  intermediate  range  and 
tactical  missiles  because  of  their  short 
flight  times  and  trajectories. 

The  Soviet  SS-20.  for  example,  may 
have  a  flight  time  of  no  more  than  5 
to  10  minutes. 

The  SS-22S  the  Soviets  are  report- 
edly placing  in  Eastern  Europe  have  a 
flight  time  of  about  3  minutes. 

We  would  have  only  one  shot  at 
these  missiles.  If  we  missed,  there  may 
not  be  enough  time  for  another  layer 
of  defense  to  pick  them  up. 

On  top  of  that,  the  European  de- 
fense may  have  to  contend  with  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  cruise  missiles, 
medium-range  bombers,  and  strike  air- 
craft that  would  be  armed  with  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

How  would  our  allies  defend  against 
nuclear  artillery  shells?  How  would 
they  stop  commandos  from  infiltrating 
with  portable  man-packed  nuclear 
weapons? 

Another  question  being  raised  is. 
Who  is  going  to  pay  for  a  massive  de- 
fense system  for  Europe? 

A  defense  system  for  the  United 
States  may  cost  as  much  as  a  trillion 
dollars,  so  you  can  be  sure  that  a  de- 
fense system  for  Europe  and  Japan 
would  cost  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

How  will  our  allies  pay  for  this  when 
we  cannot  even  get  most  of  them  to  in- 
crease their  defense  expenditures  by  3 
percent,  which  would  mean  spending 
only  a  couple  of  billion  dollars  extra? 

How  are  we  going  to  get  them  to 
come  up  with  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars? 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  an 
answer  to  all  these  questions  and  con- 
cerns. I  do  not  think  anyone  does. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  can  ignore 
these  questions  and  concerns  that  are 
coming  from  our  allies. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  Presi- 
dent's star  wars  plan  came  without 
any  advance  notification  or  consulta- 
tion of  our  NATO  allies. 

The  NATO  ministers  meeting  in 
Turkey  last  April  reportedly  told  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  that  a  United 
States  and  Soviet  defense  system 
would  leave  Europe  extremely  vulner- 
able. 

West  German  Defense  Minister 
Manfred  Womer  has  been  quoted  in 
the  German  press  as  saying  that  a 
U.S.    antimissile    system    would    tear 


apart  NATO  and  decouple  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe. 

The  fear  among  many  Europeans  is 
that  a  two-class  system  of  defense  will 
arise  with  star  wars. 

The  superpowers  would  be  protected 
from  each  other's  ICBM's.  But  be- 
cause of  the  shorter  flight  times  in- 
volved. Europe  and  Japan  could  never 
be  protected. 

Under  this  type  of  situation,  the 
United  States  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
taliate effectively  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  any  Soviet  attack  on  Western 
Europe  and  Japan. 

In  other  words,  the  nuclear  umbrella 
would  be  lifted. 

Europe  and  Japan  would  be  left  to 
fend  for  them.selves. 

What  would  Europe  do  in  the  face  of 
such  an  overwhelming  threat  to  its  se- 
curity? 

Would  NATO  break  apart  complete- 
ly? 

Would  Europe  become  neutral? 

Or  would  the  deployment  of  star 
wars  enhance  the  security  of  Europe 
and  Japan? 

As  I  have  said  before,  no  one  has  the 
answers  to  these  questions. 

That  is  why.  as  the  administration 
begins  the  research  in  the  strategic  de 
fense  initiative,  it  should  consult  close- 
ly   with    our    allies    to    address    these 
questions  and  concerns. 

And  I  think  that  the  United  States 
should  also  make  every  effort  to  reach 
a  common  position  with  our  allies  if  it 
moves  beyond  research  in  SDI  and 
toward  any  possible  development,  test- 
ing, and  deployment  of  a  strategic  mis- 
sile defense  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  there  is 
no  objection,  and  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3252)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  33S3 

•  Purpose:  To  strike  out  the  restriction  on 
the  use  of  funds  for  construction,  renova- 
tion,   and    repair    of    .so  railed    .section    6 
schools) 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 

ston]    proposes   an   amendment   numbered 

3253.  on  Ijehalf  of  himself  and  Mr  Pell.  Mr 

STAfTORD.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Asdnor,  Mr.  Moy- 

NiHAN.  and  Mr.  Hollincs. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  paKe  205.  beginning  with  line  16.  strike 
out  through  line  5  on  page  206. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  in 
title  II  accordingly. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  military  construction  portion  of 
this  bill  authorizes  $53  million  for  con- 
struction, renovation,  or  addition  to 
section  6  schools  on  military  bases. 
This  funding  is  needed  as  many  of  the 
schools  on  military  bases  were  built  in 
the  1950's  and  are  in  dire  need  of 
repair. 

Yet.  the  committee  has  recommend- 
ed that  these  funds  not  be  obligated 
until  the  local  school  districts  agree  to 
take  over  responsibility  for  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  section  6 
schools.  I  am  opposed  to  this  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  these  funds,  and  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Pell,  Stafford, 
Ford.  Abdnor,  Moynihan.  and  Hol- 
LiNGs  would  delete  this  language  from 
the  bill. 

When  Congress  pas.sed  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  in  1981,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  section  6  schools  was 
kept  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
while  the  funding  responsibility  was 
placed  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
If  local  jurisdictions  are  now  asked  to 
take  over  the  responsibility  for  the.se 
schools,  in  reality  their  funding  would 
be  transferred  back  to  the  Department 
of  Education  becau.se  local  jurisdic- 
tions would  be  unable  to  handle  the 
burden  of  funding  the  section  6 
schools. 

The  committee  is  holding  out  the 
carrot  of  providing  much-needed  con- 
struction and  renovation  funds  but  it 
is  asking  local  jurisdictions  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  allowing  section  6 
schools  to  get  this  funding.  There  are 
many  indications  that  local  school  dis- 
tricts cannot  take  on  this  responsibil- 
ity without  it  causing  a  number  of 
problems. 

In  Kentucky,  there  are  section  6 
schools  at  two  locations— Fort  Knox 
and  Fort  Campbell.  The  Kentucky 
Constitution  prohibits  State  funds 
from  being  used  for  schools  that  are 
outside  the  State's  jurisdiction.  Ken- 
tucky courts  have  upheld  this  prohibi- 
tion. 

Officials  at  the  Kentucky  Depart- 
ment of  Education  have  told  me  that 
they  are  unsure  if  this  prohibition  can 
be  overcome.  It  appears  that  this  ques- 
tion would  have  to  be  settled  in  the 
courts. 

These  same  officials  have  told  me 
that  it  would  cost  local  jurisdictions  at 
least  $10  million  to  provide  an  educa- 
tion for  the  students  at  Kentucky's 
section    6    schools.    At    a    time    when 
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State  and  local  budgets  are  already  at  cation.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre-  which  might  result  from  an  amend- 

the  breaking  point,  such  a  plan  would  tary  of  Defense,   in  support  of  this  ment  I  offered  to  prevent  the  Depart- 

provide    an    even    greater    strain    on  amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ment  of  Education  from  implementing 

funding  for  our  public  schools  in  Ken-  sent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  its   proposed   impact   aid   regulations, 

tucky.  It  would  also  be  difficult  to  con-  Record,  together  with  other  pertinent  These    regulations,    as   proposed    last 

vince  people  in  the  area  surrounding  material.  March,  will   reduce  substantially  the 

the  military  base  that  they  should  pay  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  rate  of  payment  a  number  of  federally 

for  the  education  of  students  whose  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  impacted  school  systems  in  my  State, 

parents  are  often  in  the  area  only  for  Record,  as  follows:  and  about  17  other  States,  receive, 

a  short  time.  Office  of  the  Assistant  First  of  all,  I  wi.sh  to  point  out  that 

If  the  local  jurisdictions  where  these  Secretary  of  Defense.  j^    jg    ^^g    Department    of    Education 

section    6    schools    are    located    are  Washington^DC.  June  u.  1984.  which  is  seeking  a  change  in  the  status 

unable  to  provide  the  funding  that  is  Memorandum  for;  Mr.  Don  Hellmann.  rrpatinB     a     shift      in     avnilahlp 

needed,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  schools  Subject:  SASC  MILCON  subcommittee  Ian-  f "°Z'^XS^v^  clear  v  not  intended 

ujiii  innk  tft  thP  Ppripral  novprnmpnt  guage  concerning  section  6  schools.  lunos  wnicn  was  cieany  not  mienaea 

will  look  to  the  Federal  Ooyernment  a,„hnri7ed  f.indina  for  ss'?  ■?  under  Public   Law  98-139.   the  fiscal 

to  provide  the  money  under  the  exist-  The  SASC  authorized  lunding  lor  SbJ.J  t  ok^-  tixic  or,^  Tr^..^ofi«« 

in/imnart  aid  nrnsram    We  all  know  million  for  Section  6  Schools  construction  year  1984  Labor-HHS  and  Education 

IhitTundnE  fo?TmSaL  ha^been  but  prohibited  obligating  these  funds  until  appropriations   measure.    Earlier   this 

^L  !^iV,7  H^hf  ^„H,;„  fho  loot  1  „»^  local  school  districts  agree  to  take  over  ju-  year,  on  the  urgent  supplemental  bill, 

fa^     i^pi^     hP   4pnatP^  risdiction  of  the  Section  6  schools.  The  re-  ^his    body    approved    an    amendment 

Last  week,  the  Senate  adopted  an  striction  on  use  of  these  construction  funds  „.j,i„v,    if  jnriudpd  in  thp  siihspoiiont 

amendment  by  Senator  Abdnor  to  re-  is  unrealistic.  ^"'^"'  "  '^eluded  in  the  subsequent 

authorize    the    impact    aid    program  The  local  public  .school  jurisdictions  have  conierence    report,    would    "ave    pre- 

through  fiscal  vear  1989  while  raising  no  interest,  at  this  time,  in  assuming  any  re-  vented  from  taking  eiiect  during  the 

the  authorized  funding  level  from  $585  sponsibility  for  our  Section  6  Schools  since  current  fiscal  year  the  newly  proposed 

million  to  $700  million.  Most  of  the  in-  they  would  have  to  provide  considerable  fi-  regulations. 

creased  authorization  for  impact  aid  nancial  resources  which  they  currently  do  Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  same 

would  be  used  to  oav  for  the  section  6  "°^  ^^"^   ^"^  present,  most  states  prohibit  Senators  who  stated   concerns  about 

SolsifS  jurSictioi^Leu^^^^^  the  use  of  local  tax  revenue  from  being  u.sed  ^^^  amendment  I  withdrew  the  other 

bcnooib  II  lULdi  juiisuiciiuius  aic  uiiauic  ^     support   education   on    federal    installa-  .,,  »   ,         ,           ■.      j  i      i      * 

to  supply  a  substantial  portion  of  their  ^0^3  evening  will  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  a 

funding.  u  will  take  time  to  negotiate  such  a  pro-  provision    in    the   DOD    bill    which    is 

With  the  section  6  schools  included  posal  with  each  local  school  jurisdiction.  In  before  us.  Language  contained  in  this 
in  the  present  impact  aid  program,  the  meantime,  we  need  to  upKrade  the  qual  bill  could  result  in  a  significant  shift 
their  students  would  be  classified  as  ity  of  these  school  facilities  to  ensure  that  in  funds  under  the  impact  aid  pro- 
•A"  students  and  the  schools  would  we  can  accommodate  todays  student  popula-  gram-by  making  newly  eligible  for 
compete  with  other  "A"  districts  for  tion.curricu^lum^approache.s.  and  health  and  ^^^^^^  ^aw  81-874  funding  as  many  as 
the  limited  impact  aid  funds.  Such  in-  ^T^he  "upgrad^g"  of  the  plant  facilities  is  ^^  section  6  schools.  By  tying  eligibil- 
creased  competition  would  place  great-  ^^yy  ^^^  fj^sj  step  jn  negotiating  the  uiti-  ity  for  military  construction  funds  to 
er  pressure  on  the  Senate  and  House  mate  turn  over  of  Section  6  Schools  to  the  an  agreement  which  would  require 
Appropriations  Committees  to  provide  local  jurisdictions.  that  local  school  systems  assume  re- 
more  funding  for  "A"  students.  The  Department  of  Defense  supports  Sen-  sponsibility    for    the    operations    and 

This  would  result  in  funding  for  "B"  ator  Huddlestons  language  to  remove  the  maintenance     of     these     section      6 

students  being  cut  even  more.  The  "B"  restriction  on  the  use  of  construction  funds  schools,     the     language    in     question 

districts  have  seen  their  funding  re-  'or  bection  b  ^choois^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^,  eligible  for  impact 

duced  severely  in  the  last  3  years  and  colonel  USA  Acting  Director  aid  moneys  these  18  schools, 

any  further  reductions  would  especial-  Training  and  Education.  I  am  advised.  Mr.  President,  that  in 

ly  hurt  my  home  State  of  Kentucky,  port  Knox  schools  get  funding  from  the  fiscal  year  1981,  DOD  expenditures  for 

as  most  .schools  that  receive  funding  following  sources:  these  section  6  schools  totaled  more 

have  "B  "  students.  21.8  percent  local.  65.6  percent  Slate;  and  ^^^^^  575  million.  Should  these  schools 

Many    Senators    come    from   States  6.3  percent  Pederai.  ,         nOD  suooort    this  amount   and 

where  impact  aid  funds  continue  to  be  Port  Campbell  schools  get  funding  from  l^^^^^^^  be  dKerted  from^hSol  d?s 

important  to  local  school  districts    If  '^I's^^ercentX^al-'esi  percent  Slate:  and  tricts     which     depend     currently     on 

we  do  not  wish  to  negate  the  effect  of  10.3  percent  Federal.  impact  aid.  In  that  event.  Mr.  Presi- 

the  increased  authorization  level   for  These  figures  provided  by  Ron  Maubrey.  dent,  the  impact  aid  reauthorization 

the  impact  aid  program  approved  on  Director  of  Finance.  Kentucky  Department  amendment     I     offered      which     was 

Wednesday,  we  need  to  keep  funding  of  Education.  PrankforK 502)  564-3848.  adopted  by  the  Senate  will  be  diluted 

for  the  section  6  schools  in  the  De-  Funds  for  section  6  schools-Operation  and  substantially.  Rather  than  providing  a 

partment  of  Defense    Any  changes  to  maintenance  5^35  ^^j^^  program  increase,  we  may 

the  section  6  schools  should  not  be  Fiscal  year:                                          Mriuons  ^e   providing   only   a   $60   million   in- 

considered  until  we  imow  the  effect  1932 $86.0  ^      for    the    federally    impacted 

such  a  change  will  have  on  the  schools  983 00.0  ^^^  amendment  was  designed 

and  on  local  jurisdictions.  i»o4 los  -:  . 

It  is  obvious  that  the  ramifications  1985 104.4  ^°^^^^^-,,,.^^    o,„«r,H,v,«r,t    «iii 

of  the  proposed  plan  have  not  been  1986 101.4  The    Huddleston    arnendment    will 

adequately  considered  by  the  appro-  Military  construction  serve  to  retain  direct  DOD  support  for 

priate   committees   of   the   Senate.    I  Fiscal  year:                                        mu.ons  hese  section  6  schoos,  while  allowing 

urge   my   colleagues   to   support   this  1985 $53.2  them  to  uti  ize  the  funds  authorized 

amendment  to  delete  the  restriction  1986 37.2  for  construction,  and  will  enable  local 

on  the  use  of  these  construction  funds  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  educational  agencies  eligible  for  assist- 

for  section  6  schools  so  we  can  give  in  strong  support  of  the  amendment  ance  under  Public  Law  81-874  to  bene- 

careful     examination     to    this    Issue  offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague  fit  from  the  $135  million  increase  m 

before  making  any  changes  In  present  from  Kentucky-I  am  pleased  to  join  program  authority  we  approved  last 

policy.  him  as  a  sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Wednesday. 

Mr  President,  we  have  a  memoran-  Mr.  President,  Wednesday  night,  on  Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  able 

dum    from    Col.    William    A.    Scott,  this   floor,   several   of   my   colleagues  colleague  from  Kentucky  for  offering 

Acting  Director  of  Training  and  Edu-  voiced  concerns  about  a  shift  in  funds  this  amendment,  and  I  strongly  urge 
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my  colleagues  to  support  the  Huddle- 
ston  amendment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  undersand  this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na, who  also  has  an  interest  in  this 
subject,  is  to  follow  with  another  brief 
amendment  which  also  has  been 
cleared  and  which  will  clarify  and  take 
care  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  Huddleston  amendment.  The  lan- 
guage in  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill  provides  over  $53 
million  in  construction  funds  for  the 
DOD  section  6  schools,  schools  located 
on  military  bases.  We  have  two  such 
schools  in  Kentucky,  one  at  Fort 
Knox  and  the  other  at  Fort  Campbell. 
These  schools  receive  no  State  or  local 
funds,  but  are  fully  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Under  provisions 
of  the  1981  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act.  funding  responsibility  for  these 
schools  was  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  However,  language 
in  the  DOD  authorization  bill  at 
tempts  to  transfer  the  responsibility 
for  these  schools  back  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  by  conditioning  re- 
ceipt of  the  construction  funds  upon  a 
written  agreement  by  the  local  school 
district  that  they  will  assume  responsi 
bility  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  members  of  the  Arme^l  Forces 
located  on  the  bases  where  the  con 
struction  takes  place.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  simply  an  attempt  by  the  De 
partment  of  Defense  to  unload  the 
funding  for  these  school  districts  onto 
the  already  strained  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Education. 

Of  the  $53  million  in  construction 
funds  provided  by  the  bill,  over  $29 
million  is  authorized  to  go  to  the  two 
school  systems  located  in  Kentucky. 
However,  the  language  contained  in 
the  bill  requiring  local  assumption  of 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
these  schools  prohibits  Fort  Knox  and 
Fort  Campbell  from  receiving  these 
funds.  Because  Fort  Knox  and  Fort 
Campbell  are  not  a  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, they  are  viewed  as  foreign 
entities  with  which  the  local  school 
board  is  prohibited  from  dealing. 
Hardin  County  schools  have  attempt 
ed  in  the  past  to  absorb  the  Fort  Knox 
schools,  but  were  advised  that  such  a 
takeover  was  not  possible.  The  bottom 
line  is.  Mr.  President,  over  half  of  the 
money  this  bill  authorizes  for  section  6 
school  construction  cannot  be  used  be- 
cause of  the  provision  requiring  the 
local  school  district  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  base  school.  The  Hud- 
dleston amendment  corrects  this  prob- 
lem by  deleting  the  provision  requiring 
local  assumption  of  the  operation  of 
these  schools. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the 
EX)D  wishes  to  rid  itself  of  the  ap- 


proximately $100  million  a  year  cost  of 
section  6  schools.  However,  requiring 
the  local  school  boards  to  pick  up 
the.se  schools  is  not  the  way  to  do  this. 
What  this  language  effectively  does  is 
transform  a  section  6  school  into  a 
.school  eligible  for  aid  under  the 
Impact  Aid  Program,  probably  as  a 
heavily  impacted  super  A'  .school. 
This  would  entitle  the  local  .school  dis- 
trict to  funds  at  100  percent  of  entitle- 
ment under  the  Impact  Aid  Program. 
However,  such  entitlement  would  not 
nece.s.sarily  completely  replace  t  he- 
funds  provided  under  section  6  pro- 
gram. The  local  .school  districts  will 
still  be  faced  with  the  need  to  increa.se 
revenues  without  acquiring  compen- 
sating tax  base.  Additionally,  the 
States  will  have  to  begin  funding  the.se 
schools  under  State  equalization  pro- 
grams. The  Kentucky  Department  of 
Education  roughly  e.stimates  that  an 
influx  of  the  approximately  7.500  stu 
dents  from  the  Fort  Knox  and  Fort 
Campbell  .school  districts  would  cost 
the  State  of  Kentucky  approximately 
$10  million,  which  is  $10  million  the 
State  does  not  have. 

A  further  effect  of  this  langauge 
would  be  to  increase  the  number  of 
.schools  drawing  from  limited  Impact 
Aid  funds  which  would  result  in  fewer 
funds  to  all  current  Impact  Aid  recipi- 
ents. Currently,  these  .section  6  .schools 
receive  their  funds  from  DOD.  If  the 
local  .school  districts  were  to  take  over 
the.se  schools,  the  education  depart- 
ment would  begin  funding  under  the 
Impact  Aid  Program.  However,  there 
is  no  language  which  tran.sfers  tin- 
funding  authority  to  the  education  de- 
partment, nor  are  there  any  guaran- 
tees that  additional  funds  will  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
grams to  cover  whatever  additional  ex 
pen.ses  result  from  this  language.  As 
my  colleagues  know.  Senator  Abdnor 
was  recently  successful  in  offering  an 
amendment,  which  I  cospon.sored,  to 
increa.se  the  authorization  for  the 
Impact  Aid  Program  from  $565  million 
to  $700  million.  However,  this  $135 
million  increase  was  not  intended  to 
pay  for  the  $100  million  .section  6  pro- 
gram which  is  potentially  transferred 
under  this  language.  As  those  who  are 
familiar  with  Impact  Aid  know,  any  in- 
crea.se  in  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram is  hard  won  and  greatly  needed 
for  the  .schools  currently  receiving 
funds  under  the  program.  Expanding 
the  Impact  Aid  Program  by  adding 
these  .section  6  schools  would  simply 
decrease  .scarce  funds  currently  going 
to  existing  Impact  Aid  districts. 

Mr.  President,  this  language  is  ill- 
founded.  The  committee  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Impact  Aid  Program  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  review  this 
proposal  or  the  effects  such  a  proposal 
will  have  on  local  and  State  school 
boards  and  the  existing  Impact  Aid 
Program.  The  Huddle-ston  amendment 
allows  these  section  6  schools,  particu- 


larly the  .schools  located  in  Kentucky, 
to  receive  the  much  needed  construc- 
tion funds,  while  avoiding  the  poten- 
tial drain  on  the  Impact  Aid  Program. 
This  language  is  simply  inoperative 
for  over  half  of  the  funds  provided  for 
.section  6  construction  at  Fort  Knox 
and  Fort  Campbell  due  to  the  local 
Kentucky  school  districts'  inability  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  bill.  The 
Huddleston  amendment  provides  a 
reasonable  approach  to  these  prob- 
lems and  allows  the  needed  construc- 
tion to  go  forward. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  i.ssue  with  regard  to  section  6 
.schools  is  a  complicated  one. 

There  are  .so-called  section  6  .schools 
at  18  military  installations.  These 
schools  are  operated  and  maintained 
by  the  military  on  base  for  military  de- 
pendents. They  were  established  in 
the  1950s  when  local  public  schools 
were  segregated  and  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment refu.sed  to  send  military  de- 
pendents to  .segregated  schools. 

There  is  no  justification  for  continu- 
ing these  section  6  schools  today.  It  is 
Defense  policy  to  turn  these  .schools 
over  to  the  local  .school  districts  as 
quickly  as  po.ssible.  The  .services  resist 
turning  these  schools  over  to  the  local 
school  districts  because  local  installa- 
tion commanders  would  prefer  to 
manage  their  own  dependent  .school 
program  rather  than  rely  on  the  local 
school  district  to  provide  dependents" 
education.  The  local  school  districts 
are  reluctant  to  take  over  the.se 
.schools  becau.se  they  are  in  such  bad 
shape. 

Funding  respon.sibility  for  the.se  .sec- 
tion 6  .schools  was  transferred  to  the 
Defen.se  Department  in  1982.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  fi.scal  year  1985 
budget,  the  .services  are  requesting 
funds- about  $53  million— to  renovate 
or  build  new  .section  6  schools. 

The  committee  feels  .strongly  that 
the.se  .section  6  .schools  should  be 
transferred  to  local  .school  districts  as 
.soon  as  practical.  The  justification  for 
their  existence— that  is.  to  avoid  send- 
ing military  dependents  to  local,  .segre- 
gated .schools— no  longer  exists. 

To  provide  an  incentive  to  the  serv- 
ices and  the  local  .school  districts  to 
proceed  with  this  transfer,  the  com- 
mittee has  agreed  to  fund  the  con- 
struction costs  to  upgrade  these 
.schools  with  the  understanding  that 
before  tho.se  funds  are  .spent,  the  serv- 
ices and  the  local  school  districts 
would  agree  to  transfer  these  schools 
to  the  local  districts.  The  problem  in 
the  past  has  been,  not  .so  much  with 
the  local  school  district's  reluctance  to 
take  over  the  schools,  but  with  the 
services'  unwillingness  to  give  up  the 
schools. 

The  funding  impact  of  this  transfer 
is  somewhat  complex.  Under  the  com- 


mittee-reported bill,  the  construction 
costs  would  be  paid  by  DOD.  Oper- 
ations and  maintenance  costs  for  fiscal 
year  1985  for  all  section  6  schools  are 
included  in  the  DOD  budget.  DOD 
would  continue  to  fund  these  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  costs  until  the 
transfer  to  the  local  school  district  was 
effected.  The  effective  date  of  that 
transfer  would  be  the  subject  of  joint 
agreement  between  the  installation  in- 
volved and  the  local  school  district. 
After  the  date  of  transfer,  the  school 
would  be  eligible  for  impact  funding 
from  the  Department  of  Education- 
just  as  the  vast  majority  of  the  costs 
to  educate  military  dependents  are 
paid  today. 

Some  have  argued  that  there  w^ll  be 
increased  pressure  on  Education  De- 
partment impact  funds  if  these  section 
6  schools  are  transferred  to  local 
school  districts.  This  argument  makes 
no  sense  because  impact  funds  for  sec- 
tion 6  schools  already  are  included  in 
the  defense  budget.  Once  the  transfer 
takes  place,  OMB  can  simply  move  the 
DOD  section  6  schools  operating  funds 
to  the  Education  Department  to  be 
used  as  impact  funds. 

The  bottom  line  in  this  section  is 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  justifica- 
tion for  section  6  schools.  In  fact,  to 
continue  this  military  dependent 
school  system  at  18  locations— to  in- 
clude such  locations  as  West  Point, 
NY  and  Quantico,  VA— is  to  accord 
these  locations  some  kind  of  special 
privilege  that  most  military  depend- 
ents are  not  accorded.  The  committee 
is  simply  attempting,  in  this  provision, 
to  afford  every  military  dependent  an 
equal  opportunity  to  get  a  publicly  fi- 
nanced education— just  as  every  other 
American  child  is  entitled  to. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  we 
cannot  dump  the  entire  cost  for  oper- 
ating section  6  schools  on  the  local 
school  districts.  Clearly  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  Federal  impact  funds 
to  these  local  school  districts.  Let  me 
expand  briefly  on  the  Federal  impact 
fund  issue. 

First,  with  regard  to  section  6 
schools,  today  there  are  some  33,000 
children  attending  section  6  schools. 
The  DOD  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985 
contains  $104  million  to  pay  for  these 
schools.  That  results  in  an  average 
cost  of  $3,150  per  student. 

Second,  omce  these  section  6  schools 
are  transferred  to  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts, they  will  be  eligible  for  Federal 
impact  funds  under  section  3A  of 
Public  Law  81-874.  Today  334.900  mili- 
tary children  attend  local  schools  that 
get  section  3A  impact  funding  from 
the  Department  of  Education.  The 
budget  for  these  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1985  is  $458  million,  which  results  in 
an  average  payment  of  $1,367  per  stu- 
dent. 

So  the  taxpayer  is  paying  more  than 
twice  as  much  to  educate  a  military 
child  in  a  DOD  section  6  school  than 


for  a  military  child  in  a  school  run  by 
the  local  school  district.  The  differ- 
ence, of  course,  is  made  up  by  State 
and  local  taxes  and  the  military  con- 
tribute to  that  tax  base.  It  seems 
unfair  to  me  to  give  section  6  schools 
special  treatment. 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  the  committee  provision  does 
not  mandate  that  section  6  schools  are 
to  be  transferred  immediately.  In  fact. 
I  would  expect  the  transfer  to  require 
several  years  to  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  agree  to  this 
amendment  provided  the  next  amend- 
ment that  we  offer  is  also  adopted.  We 
think  that  the  two  have  to  go  togeth- 
er. 

Mr.  President,  the  i.ssue  with  regard 
to  section  6  schools  is  a  complicated 
one. 

The  final  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  the  committee  provision  does  not 
mandate  the  section  6  schools  should 
be  transferred  immediately.  In  fact.  I 
would  expect  the  transfer  to  require 
several  years  to  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  raised  some  additional 
issues  which  the  committee  did  not 
consider.  I  applaud  him  for  raising 
these  issues.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts. 
we  have  worked  out  a  compromise  on 
this  issue. 

I  am  prepared  tol  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  strike  the  committee  fencing 
language.  Once  his  amendment  is 
adopted.  I  shall  offer  another  amend- 
ment to  require  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  conduct  a  study  on  this  entire 
issue  and  to  report  recommendations 
to  Congress  by  May  1.  1985. 

I  understand  this  arrangement  is 
satisfactory  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  managers  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  (No.  3235)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3254 

(Purpose:  Study  of  Section  6  Schools)' 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina   [Mr. 

Thurmond]    proposes   an    amendnfient    No. 

3254. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  Title  II,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"STUDY  OF  SECTION  6  SCHOOLS" 

■Stc.  — .  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  most 
suitable  means  to  fund  those  Department  of 
Defease  dependent  schools,  established 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  6  of  Public 
Law  81-874.  in  the  future. 
.  '(b)  Such  study  shall  consider  the  effect 
that  transferring  funding  and  operating  au- 
thority for  such  schools  would  have  on 
funding  for  the  impact  aid  program  as  well 
as  the  effect  that  such  transfer  would  have 
on  local  .school  districts. 

••(c)  Such  study  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  by  May 
1,  1985.' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  method  provides  a  study  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  this  entire 
question.  This  has  been  worked  out 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
we  both  agreed  on  his  amendment  and 
this  amendment  to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  3254)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  informal  sequencing  as  announced 
earlier  I  have  sought  the  floor  to  in- 
troduce two  brief  amendments  which  I 
shall  withdraw  after  assurances  from 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  hold  hearings  and  then 
will  proceed  to  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  on  a  summit. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  322  5 

(Purpose:  To  repeal  section  2392  of  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  prohi- 
bition on  the  use  of  Department  of  De- 
fense funds  to  relieve  economic  disloca- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.  SPECTER.  But  at  this  moment, 

I  call  up  amendment  No.  3225. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

Specter]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

3225. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  118.  strike  out  lines  10  throuRh 
17  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  1007.  (a)  Section  2392  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed  effective  Oc 
tober  1.  1984. 

<b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  carry 
out  in  each  fiscal  year.  beginninK  with  fiscal 
year  1985.  a  program  under  which  the  De 
partment  of  Defen.se.  in  order  to  endeavor 
to  relieve  economic  dislocations  and  provide 
employment  in  labor  surplus  areas  in  the 
United  Slates,  shall  be  authorized  to  pay  a 
price  differential  on  nonstrategic  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Undc:  such  program,  the  Secretary  of  De 
fense  shall  award  contracts  to  individuals  or 
firms  in  labor  surplus  areas  (is  defined  and 
identified  by  the  Department  of  Labor)  if 
the  Secretary  determines— 

(1)  that  the  awarding  of  the  contracts  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  national  .security  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  that  there  is  a  reasonable  expection 
that  bids  will  be  received  from  a  sufficient 
number  of  responsible  bidders  so  that  the 
award  of  the  contracts  will  be  made  at  rea 
sonable  cost  to  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  that  the  price  differential  to  be  paid 
under  the  contracts  will  not  exceed  2.5  per 
centum. 

(c)  The  total  value  of  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  carrying 
out  this  section  shall  not  be  less  than 
$12  000.000.000  in  any  fiscal  year 

(d)  Not  later  than  April  15.  1986.  and  each 
year  thereafter,  the  President  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  implementa 
tion  and  results  to  that  date  of  the  program 
authorized  by  subsection  (a).  Each  report 
shall  include  an  assessment  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  program. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
substance  of  this  amendment  would 
repeal  the  Maybank  amendment 
which  exempts  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  targeting  defense  programs 
to  areas  of  high  unemployment.  This 
amendment  would  require  that  the 
Defense  Department  target  no  less 
than  $12  billion  annually  in  nonstrate- 
gic  purchases  to  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  re- 
quirement that  targeting  be  accom- 
plished in  the  neighborhood  of  some 
$4  billion  a  year  and  that  unfortunate- 
ly has  not  been  accomplished. 

My  sense  is  that  given  the  high  un- 
employment rates  in  some  States  like 
Peimsylvania  with  many  labor  surplus 
areas,  there  should  be  a  very  substan- 
tial targeting  of  defense  contracts. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment which  I  now  will  withdraw  upon 
the  assurance  which  has  already  been 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  a  hearing 
on  this  issue  will  be  held  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  views  ort  Maybank.  and 
I  am  going  to  agree  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Report  received  from  the  President 
on  May  23.  1984.  on  the  Maybank 
amendment  test  program  shows  the 
following: 


DLA  awarded  1.087  contracts  valued 
at  $105,000,000  on  which  a  price  differ- 
ential was  paid.  The  price  differential 
paid  amounted  to  $1,941,000.  The  cost 
to  administer  the  test  amounted  to 
$2,311,000.  Thus,  the  total  cost  to 
place  contracts  in  labor  surplus  areas 
was  $4,252,000,  reprp.senting  a  4.1-per- 
cent  increase  in  making  awards  for 
which  a  premium  wa.s  paid. 

Contractors  who  were  paid  a  premi- 
um indicated  that  3.604  additional  em- 
ployees would  be  hired.  Labor  areas 
that  lost  contract  awards  lost  3.463 
employees.  Thus,  there  was  a  net  gain 
of  141  jobs. 

In  fiscal  year  1983.  34.8  percent  of 
the  Nations  labor  areas  were  designat- 
ed as  labor  surplus  areas.  These  areas 
won  39.7  percent  of  defense  contract 
awards  independent  of  the  test  pro- 
gram. Thus,  it  appears  that  labor  sur- 
plus areas  can  compete  effectively 
with  nonsurplus  labor  areas. 

Further,  repeal  of  the  Maybank 
amendment  would  have  the  following 
effects: 

Reduce  competition  among  defense 
suppliers  and  increase  prices  for  de- 
fense purchase; 

Jeopardize  making  awards  to  the 
best  qualified  and  most  efficient  pro- 
ducer and  result  in  decreased  quality 
and  delays  in  defense  production; 

Place  intense  political  pressures  on 
Department  of  Defense  contracting  of- 
ficials from  local  firms  and  govern- 
ments; 

Divert  contracts  now  won  by  small 
business  and  minority  firms  in  open 
competition  to  large  business  firms 
that  may  not  perform  as  well  in  labor 
surplus  areas; 

Adversely  affect  DODs  ability  to 
meet  offset  and  coproduction  commit- 
ments with  foreign  governments;  and 

Impede  NATO  rationalization, 
standardization,  and  interoperability 
[RSIl  agreements  and  memoranda  of 
understanding  [MOU'sl  with  foreign 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  in  short,  this  test  pro- 
gram is  a  turkey.  In  fact,  repeal  of  the 
Maybank  amendment.  I  think,  would 
add  enormous  costs  and  inefficiency  to 
defense  procurement. 

But  nonetheless,  even  considering 
the  fact  that  this  lest  program  is  a 
costly  and  monumental  turkey.  I  will 
agree  to  hold  a  hearing  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend both  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
Senator  Specter  who  comes  from  a 
State  like  Illinois  that  has  substantial- 
ly higher  than  average  unemploy- 
ment, and  I  would  just  wish  to  say 
that  we  have  in  Illinois  an  area  such 
as  Joliet  that  has  an  ammunition  facil- 
ity that  has  now  some  1.300  virtually 
empty  buildings.  A  decision  was  made 


by  a  private  contractor  to  move  into 
those  facilities,  into  several  of  those 
facilities,  expand  their  activities  there, 
and  do  so  because  they  have  such  a 
huge  surplus  labor  supply  available. 

Unemployment  is  running  well 
above  15  percent.  Yet,  we  are  having 
difficulty  getting  serious  consideration 
for  ammunition  runs  in  what  was  built 
as  a  Government  ammunition  plant 
and  the  local  community  in  Joliet  and 
surrounding  areas  cannot  understand 
why  they  cannot  get  contracts  where 
they  have  the  labor,  the  facilities,  the 
buildings,  and  certainly  priority 
should  be  given  to  such  facilities. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor for  bringing  this  issue  up  and  for 
the  manager  of  the  bill  in  commenting 
favorably  upon  it. 

I  just  wish  to  assure  them  I  shall 
continue  to  persist  and  work  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  they  have 
been  cooperative  in  looking  at  it.  Sec- 
retary Marsh  has  made  a  special  trip 
out  there  to  look  at  the  facilities.  He 
has  well  in  mind  what  our  needs  are. 
but  what  we  need  are  jobs  and  action 
now.  They  can  be  competitive.  They 
are  high  efficient,  and  we  should  cer- 
tainly move  in  the  direction  of  those 
very  high  labor  surplus  areas  that  are 
underutilized  right  now  and  make  the 
maximum  usage  we  possibly  can  par- 
ticularly when  we  have  known  needs. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  raising  the  issues  this  evening. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  my  esteemed  chairman  did  not 
really  want  to  refer  to  this  idea,  the 
Maybank  test,  as  a  turkey,  such  strong 
language,  particularly  when  his  es- 
teemed President  supports  the  May- 
bank  test  amendment  for  at  least  an- 
other year.  I  know  the  chairman  is 
well  aware  of  this  letter  that  I  read.  I 
am  sure  that  he  remembers  the  letter 
that  the  President  sent  to  the  commit- 
tee supporting  the  concept. 

I  am  also  sure  that  maybe  the  hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  the  full  committee, 
or  perhaps  that  prestigious  ad  hoc 
task  force  committee  on  procurement 
will  have  a  chance  to  look  into  this 
issue. 

But  I  do  want  to  share  a  thought 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  has  been  involved  in  this,  on  the 
fact  that  we  really  do  have  to  get  some 
handle  on  statistics.  The  statistics  that 
were  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  I  think  are  somewhat 
doubtful.  I  am  not  going  to  get  into 
that  argument  tonight.  He  has  already 
consented  graciously  to  hold  hearings. 
I  do  believe  we  ought  to  get  a  better 
handle  on  this  program.  Now  that  we 
have  the  President's  support,  at  least 
for  another  year,  that  will  give  us  ade- 
quate time  to  pursue  this. 

It  is  important  not  only  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, but  the  entire  Midwest,  particu- 
larly, and  it  goes  to  other  States  also 


where  you  have  pockets  of  labor  sur- 
pluses. 

Every  other  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  comply  with  this.  There  is 
no  reason  that  this  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  do  have  it  in  the  DLA.  I  think  that 
the  way  that  the  bill  is  crafted  right 
now  that  we  are  in  as  good  a  position 
as  we  can  be  in. 

It  was  a  delicate  compromise  that  we 
worked  out  in  the  full  committee.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  offering  it  and 
sensitizing  the  Senate  to  the  issue.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  on 
getting  some  more  constructive  input 
on  where  we  should  or  should  not  be 
going  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  .say  on  the  subject 
by  way  of  debate,  but  I  will  default 
that  under  the  present  arrangement. 
To  introduce  an  amendment  and  to 
withdraw  it  in  consideration  for  a 
hearing  is  a  time-tested  procedure  in 
this  body,  and  could  have  been  accom- 
plished within  a  few  seconds,  given  the 
hour  is  past  11  o'clock.  So  I  shall  not 
debate  the  matter. 

But  I  do  now  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, in  light  of  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  has  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3227 

< Purpo.se;  To  amend  the  test  program  to  au- 
thorize price  differentials  to  relieve  eco- 
nomic dislocations  to  make  the  program 
applicable  to  all  Department  of  Defense 
contracts ) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
call  up  Amendment  No.  3227,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

Specter  1  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

3227. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  il8.  strike  out  lines  10  through 
14  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  1007.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1109  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act. :  1983  (10  U.S.C.  2392  note),  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  sia-iking  out  "Defense  Logistics 
Agency"  in  the  second  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  De- 
fense"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  "  each  place  such  matter  appears  and 
inserting  ini  lieu  thereof  •"fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985". 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  second  amendment  under  a  previ- 
ous arrangement  to  be  offered  and 
withdrawn  in  consideration  for  a  hear- 
ing. This  would  strike  the  Defense  Lo- 
gistics Agency  as  the  ambit  for  consid- 


eration of  targeting  to  labor  surplus 
areas  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
full  Department  of  Defense.  This  is  an 
effort  to  have  a  sufficient  scope  where 
there  can  be  contracts  given  labor  sur- 
plus areas. 

Again,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  by 
way  of  debate,  but  since  il  i.s  now 
almost  11:15.  I  do  not  intend  to  argue 
the  matter,  but  only  seek  the  as.sur- 
ance  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  there  will  be  a 
hearing  on  this  amendment,  as  well. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  has  that 
assurance. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3255 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sen.se  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  holding  of  a  summit 
meeting  between  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union) 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The    Senator    from     Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

Specter)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

3255. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
On  page    128.   between   lines   12   and    13. 
insert  the  following; 

POLICY  ON  SUMMIT  MEETING 

Sec.  1019.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  thai  — 

(1)  the  nuclear  arms  race  continues  at  an 
increasing  pace  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
diverting  massive  resources,  raising  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war.  and  increasing  dissension 
within  American  society  and  the  Atlantic 
Alliance: 

(2)  technological  advances  are  now  ena- 
bling the  superpowers  to  extend  the  arms 
race  to  space  and  are  complicating  arms 
control  tasks  on  earth;  and 

(3)  nuclear  arms  talks  have  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Soviet  Government  after  its 
effective  rejection  of  all  United  Slates  pro- 
posals for  reductions. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics should  meet  as  soon  as  possible  to 
negotiate  nuclear  arms  reduction,  stabiliza- 
tion, and  control,  with  effective  verification. 
and  if  the  scheduling  of  such  a  summit 
meeting  for  the  coming  Fall  is  rejected  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  then  the  President 
should  make  it  his  first  priority  following 
the  Presidential  elections  in  the  United 
States  in  November  1984,  to  seek  such  a 
summit  meeting,  without  preconditions  or 
assurances  of  success. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  is  virtually 
identical    to    Amendment    No.    3226. 


which  I  now  make  reference  to  so  that 
the  Members  may  know  that  it  has 
been  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  sub.stance  is  the  same  as 
in  3226.  but  there  have  been  some 
minor  changes  made  in  the  amend- 
ment submitted  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  expre.ss  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  in  favor  of  an  early 
summit  meeting  focussing  on  nuclear 
arms.  The  amendment,  amendment 
numbered  3255.  is  essentially  the  same 
as  amendments  I  offered  to  the  au- 
thorization bills  in  1982  and  1983, 
which  were  adopted  by  overwhelming 
votes. 

I  am  offering  a  summit  resolution 
again  in  1984  because  with  rising  ten- 
sions in  relations  between  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R..  with  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race,  including  new 
United  States  and  Soviet  deployments 
of  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe  and  the 
threatened  extension  of  the  arms  race 
to  space,  the  need  for  a  superpower 
summit  is  greater  now  than  ever 
before. 

A  sense-of-the-Congress  amendment 
to  the  defense  authorization  bill  is.  in 
my  view,  entirely  appropriate  because 
a  summit  is  crucial  to  arms  control 
and  arms  control  is  a  part  of  our  de- 
fense as  well  as  any  deficit-reduction 
strategy.  President  Reagan's  dual 
policy  of  strength  through  the  mili- 
tary buildup  and  arms  control  through 
negotiations  is  sound  and  is  based  on 
the  recognition  that  progress  on  either 
side  of  the  equation  produces  progress 
on  the  other. 

The  role  of  the  Senate  in  suggesting 
to  the  President  that  he  pursue  a 
summit  meeting  derives  from  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  advise  and  con- 
sent. If  the  Senate  had  participated 
more  directly  in  the  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  the  SALT  II  treaty,  that  treaty 
would  likely  have  been  concluded  in  a 
form  which  would  have  received 
Senate  approval  and  ratification. 

An  expression  of  congressional  sup- 
port for  a  summit  is  even  more  timely 
now  than  before  because  the  United 
States  has  proceeded  with  the  Presi- 
dent's strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram, including  deployment  of  Per- 
shing and  cruise  missiles  in  Europe, 
production  of  the  B-1  bomber,  and 
further  work  on  the  MX  missile.  Con- 
sequently, the  United  States  can  now 
bargain  from  a  position  of  greater 
strength,  a  position  at  least  of  parity. 
Indeed,  the  President  recently  af- 
firmed that  he  was  satified  with  a  po- 
sition of  parity  and  that  efforts  to 
achieve  superiority  were  neither  neces- 
sary nor  helpful  to  arms  control. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  reaf- 
firm, everywhere  Senators  go.  they  en- 
counter pervasive  fear  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust. There  is  a  worldwide  fear  of  nu- 
clear destruction  leading  to  a  world- 
wide wish  for  nuclear  disarmament.  I 
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have  personally  seen  the  strength  of 
this  sentiment  from  western  Pennsyl- 
vania to  West  Germany  and  beyond  to 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  In  the 
last  18  months,  I  have  held  over  60 
open  house  town  meetings  in  cities 
and  communities  throughout  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  encoun- 
tered strong  opinion  against  the  MX 
missile  and  in  favor  of  the  nuclear 
freeze.  Plainly.  Pennsylvanians.  like 
people  everywhere,  are  scared. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  in  the 
press  of  the  sometimes  inflammatory 
rhetoric  of  leaders  In  both  Washing 
ton  and  Moscow.  I  do  not  believe  that 
hostile  rhetoric  is  helpful  and  I  am 
concerned  that  it  can  be  harmful. 
However,  more  than  harsh  words  give 
rise  to  concern  over  the  dangers  of  a 
nuclear  war  erupting  from  some  crisis 
or  misunderstanding. 

The  United  States  recently  deployed 
cruise  missiles  at  the  Greenham 
Common  Air  Base  in  England  which  I 
visited  last  November.  During  the 
same  week,  I  traveled  to  Mutlangen. 
West  Germany,  to  visit  the  base  where 
new  Pershing  II  ballistic  missiles  were 
being  assembled  and  deployed.  Mean- 
while, the  Soviet  Union  has  begun  de- 
ploying new  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles in  eastern  bloc  countries  and  con- 
tinue to  deploy  additional  SS-20  mis- 
siles in  western  Russia  that  are  aimed 
at  Western  Europe. 

During  the  same  trip  last  fall  I  met 
with  Soviet  And  American  arms  nego- 
tiators in  Geneva.  By  the  time  I  ar- 
rived, the  Soviets  had  already  suspend- 
ed the  INF  talks  and  shortly  thereaf- 
ter they  abandoned  the  START  talks. 

Among  other  events  of  seismic  sig- 
nificance since  the  Senate  last  consid- 
ered the  summit  issue  have  been  the 
death  of  Mr.  Andropov  and  the  succes- 
sion of  Mr.  Chernenko.  Shifts  in 
Soviet  leadership,  as  President  Reagan 
noted  in  his  last  news  conference,  have 
not  helped  arms-control  negotiations 
or  attempts  to  develop  a  sound  basis 
for  a  productive  summit.  But  the  new 
Soviet  leadership  has  now  had  an  op- 
portunity to  settle  in  and  to  reexamine 
arms  control  and  other  critical  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Unions  strained  rela- 
tioas  with  the  United  States. 

In  President  Reagan,  the  United 
States  has  a  superb  negotiator  and 
leader.  His  signal  accomplishments  at 
economic  summits  in  Ottawa,  Ver- 
sailles, Williamsburg,  and  London  and 
his  bold  proposals  in  the  areas  of  nu- 
clear, chemical,  and  conventional  arms 
demonstrate  his  potential  to  achieve  a 
breakthrough  on  arms  control  and 
other  vital  subjects  in  a  summit  with 
Chairman  Chernenko. 

Of  course.  President  Reagaui.  as  an 
advocate  on  military  strength  and  an- 
ticommunism,  has  unique  credibility 
with  important  sectors  of  American 
political  opinion  on  reaching  an  arms- 
control  agreement  just  as  President 
Nixon  did  on  recognizing  Red  China. 


With  the  accumulated  knowledge 
from  nearly  4  years  of  studying  and 
deciding  a  range  of  arms-control 
issues,  the  President  also  now  has  the 
requisite  expertise. 

Soviet  leaders  know,  however,  that, 
unlike  their  system  of  Government,  in 
our  country  the  system  of  checks  and 
balance  involves  Congress  in  critical 
foreign  policy  decisions  such  as  fund- 
ing new  weapons  and  ratifying  new 
treaties.  Therefore,  there  is  a  great 
need  to  demonstrate  national  unity  to 
them  on  critical  i.ssues  like  holding  a 
summit  and  negotiating  arms  control. 

Indeed,  in  American  Government, 
arms  building  and  arms  control  are  a 
partnership  enterprise  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress.  Con.se- 
quently.  it  is  not  only  appropriate,  it  is 
e.ssential  for  the  Congress  to  expre.ss 
its  will. 

All  loo  often  the  Congress  has  not 
accepted  this  role  and  has  not  carried 
out  this  responsibility.  But  it  did  so 
last  week  when  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  requiring  the  President  to  at- 
tempt negotiations  before  approving 
tests  of  antisatellite  [ASAT]  weapons. 

Inasmuch  as  in  this  bill  we  will  ap- 
prove testing  production,  and/or  de- 
ployment of  other  major  weapons  sys- 
tenis  such  as  B-1.  MX.  Trident  II.  Per- 
shing II.  and  cruise  missiles,  it  is  vital 
that  we  urge  negotiations  on  nuclear 
arms.  With  the  Soviet  walkout  from 
the  START  and  INF  talks,  these  nego- 
tiations, if  they  are  to  be  productive, 
must  include  a  summit. 

President  Reagan  emphasized  in  his 
news  conference  last  week  he  is  ready 
and  willing  to  hold  a  summit.  That  he 
will  no  longer  insist  that  a  treaty  di- 
rectly result  or  even  that  major  results 
be  assured  in  advance  is  most  com- 
mendable in  this  Senator's  view.  So. 
too.  is  the  thoughtful  suggestion  from 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Baker,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  Percy,  of  annual 
summit  meetings. 

When  I  first  suggested  a  nuclear 
summit  in  April  1982.  one  of  the  con- 
cerns most  forcefully  expressed  by  ad- 
ministration officials  was  the  danger 
of  peoples  hopes  raised  and  then 
dashed  if  an  agreement  did  not  result 
from  the  summit.  Since  the  Senate  ap- 
proved my  summit  resolution  on  May 
12.  1982.  by  a  vote  of  92  to  6.  I  assume 
that  colleagues  found  that  argument 
no  more  compelling  and  dispositive 
than  I  did.  In  any  event,  annual  sum- 
mits, as  previously  suggested  by  many 
thoughtful  people,  would  certainly 
remove  the  risk  of  a  possible  letdown 
as  the  President  termed  this  continu- 
ing concern. 

I  shall  proceed  at  this  point,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  hour,  to  summarize 
the  arguments  which  are  contained  in 
my  full  statement. 


Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
which  is  now  pending  calls  for  a 
summit  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Soviet  Union  under  this  approach, 
that: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Pre.sident  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Sovifi  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics .should  meet  as  soon  as  possible  to 
ni'Kotiate  nuclear  arms  reduction,  stabiliza- 
lion.  and  control  with  effective  verification, 
and  if  Ihf  .scheduling  of  such  a  summit 
mfcling  for  the  coming  Pall  is  rejected  by 
thi-  Soviet  Government,  then  the  President 
should  make  it  his  first  priority  following 
the  Presidential  elections  in  the  United 
States  in  November  1984,  to  seek  such  a 
summit  meeting,  without  preconditions  or 
a.ssu  ranees  of  success. 

Mr.  President,  a  virtually  identical 
text  has  been  offered  on  two  occasions 
in  the  past  by  this  Senator  as  amend- 
ments to  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill  in  1982,  when  the 
sense-oft  he-Senate  resolution  calling 
for  a  summit  passed  by  a  vote  of  92  to 
6,  and  then  a  virtually  identical  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  which  was  of- 
fered to  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill  in  1983  which  passed 
by  a  vote  of  82  to  7. 

It  is  my  sense  that  it  is  most  appro- 
priate when  we  consider  authorization 
bills,  in  the  range  as  yet  precisely  un- 
determined but  probably  somewhere 
around  $260  billion  to  $270  billion, 
which  I  intend  to  support,  on  a  very 
expansive  set  of  armaments  and  au- 
thorizations for  preparedness  that  at 
the  same  time  there  be  the  maximum 
effort  to  have  arms  reduction  and 
arms  control. 

This  is  in  fact  the  two-track  ap- 
proach which  President  Reagan  has 
already  announced  and  articulated; 
that  we  should  be  strong,  knowing  the 
proclivities  of  the  Soviets,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  should  be  willing  to  talk 
arms  reduction. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  it  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  in  the  constitutional 
setting  for  this  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  to  be  offered,  given  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  and  author- 
ity in  the  Senate  for  advice  and  con- 
sent on  treaties. 

The  SALT  II  treaty  was  never  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  Senate.  It 
seems  to  this  Senator  most  appropri- 
ate for  this  body  to  express  itself  on 
such  an  important  matter  and  to  lend 
encouragement  to  our  President  and 
to  lend  encouragement  to  the  Soviet 
counterpart  that  the  Senate  considers 
such  negotiations  in  arms  reduction  to 
be  a  matter  of  paramount  importance 
and  that  with  this  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution,  although  not  agreeing  to 
anything  in  advance,  that  this  body  is 
interested  in  having  such  arms  reduc- 
tion agreements  and,  obviously  de- 
pending upon  the  specifics  of  any  such 
treaty,  would  be  inclined  to  consider  it 


favorably  if,  as,  and  when  the  matter 
came  before  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

This  sense 'Of  the  Senate  resolution 
would  enable  President  Reagan  to  bar- 
gain from  a  position  of  strength  in  the 
light  of  the  substantial  authorization 
and  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  fiscal  year  1983,  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  now  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  President.  In  his  nationally  tele- 
vised news  conference  last  week,  said, 
in  response  to  a  question,  that  he  was 
not  looking  for  military  superiority, 
but  was  looking  for  parity.  A  good  po- 
sition from  which  to  start  on  the  issue 
of  negotiation. 

I  believe,  Mr,  President,  that  in  this 
day  and  age,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
superiority.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the 
United  States  is  inferior  to  the  Soviet 
Union  because  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  povwer  to  destroy  the  United 
States.  And  similarly,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  the  Soviet  Union  is  inferior  to 
the  United  States  because  the  United 
States  could  destroy  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  both  major  powers  may  be  inferi- 
or to  the  likes  of  Qadhafi  or  Khomeini 
in  terms  of  the  potentiality  for  de- 
struction if  Qadhafi  or  Khomeini  ever 
obtains  nuclear  arms, 

Mr,  President,  in  my  judgment  there 
is  worldwide  fear  of  nuclear  destruc- 
tion, and  there  is  the  corollary  of  a 
worldwide  wish  for  a  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. Last  November-December,  I  per- 
sonally observed  the  location  of  the 
Pershing  II's  in  West  Germany,  the  lo- 
cation of  the  cruise  missiles  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  occasion  to  talk  to  West 
Germans  and  British  where  the  cruise 
missiles  were  deployed.  Those  missiles 
systems  were  received  by  those  two  na- 
tions but  in  the  context  of  great  con- 
cern by  ttie  citizenry  of  those  nations. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  18 
months  I  have  had  occasion  to  have 
more  than  60  open  house/town  meet- 
ings throughout  my  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  have  found  great  concern 
and  fear  about  the  possibility  of  nucle- 
ar destruction,  and  great  wish  for  nu- 
clear disarmament.  Wherever  I  have 
traveled  in  Pennsylvania  at  these  open 
house/town  meetings,  there  have  been 
concerns  about  the  MX,  and  the  gen- 
eral sense  in  favor  of  a  mutually  verifi- 
able nuclear  freeze.  There  is  a  real 
sense,  in  my  view,  in  this  country 
today  about  wanting  to  have  arms  re- 
duction talks  at  the  highest  level. 

It  is  my  view,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Congress  and  the  Senate  has  not 
pressed  with  appropriate  vigor  and  ap- 
propriate diligence  on  its  leadership 
role  to  push  for  such  summit.  As  Presi- 
dent Reagan  himself  has  articulated 
his  view  of  the  relationship  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branch, 
there  is  a  partnership.  In  seeking  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  I  do 
little  more  than  press  for  a  fonnal 
statement  by  this  body  on  what  the 


President  has  already  said  that  he 
finds  to  be  acceptable. 

Last  week  when  our  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Senator  Baker,  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Senator 
Percy,  appeared  before  an  impromptu 
news  conference  outside  the  White 
House,  and  commented  about  their 
wish  to  see  a  summit  on  the  nuclear 
issues  so  that  the  two  major  powers  do 
not  destroy  themselves,  it  was  a  signif- 
icant triggering  factor,  in  my  judg- 
ment, on  the  President's  response  in 
his  nationally  televised  news  confer- 
ence where  he  stated  his  willingness  to 
have  such  a  summit  without  unneces- 
sary preconditions,  or  assurances  of 
success. 

Last  week,  when  this  body  voted  on 
the  antisatellite  weapons  system,  and 
called  upon  the  President  for  negotia- 
tions, there  was  an  immediate  impact 
in  terms  of  the  attitude  of  a  White 
House  when  as  reported  last  Saturday 
administration  officials  said  on  Friday 
that  the  Untied  States  would  resume 
limited  economic  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  had  also  softened  its  oppo- 
sition on  talks  with  Moscow  on  curb- 
ing development  of  antisatellite  space 
weapons. 

So  there  can  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  when  the  United  States 
Senate  speaks  on  the  subject  there  is 
very  substantial  impact.  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  this  body  lend  its  col- 
lective voice  to  encourage  our  Presi- 
dent, and  encourage  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  meet,  to  have  talks  on 
these  matters  of  the  utmost  urgency, 
and  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
which  I  am  submitting  does  not  lay 
out  any  detailed  blueprint  as  to  how 
President  Reagan  may  wish  to  pro- 
ceed, or  how  his  Soviet  counterpart 
may  wish  to  proceed  in  terms  of  the 
adequacy  of  preparation  or  the  nature 
of  an  agenda,  but  simply  that  there 
not  be  preconditions  or  assurances  of 
success  which  means  that  the  summit 
meeting  ought  not  to  be  delayed  until 
all  of  the  items  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  subordinates  and  is  merely  an 
event  where  documents  are  signed. 

The  language  of  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  comes  very  close  to 
the  specific  language  that  the  Presi- 
dent stated  in  his  press  conference  in 
terms  of  what  he  was  willing  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  rela- 
tively few  summits  during  the  course 
of  the  last  25  year.s-in  1959,  1961, 
1967,  1972,  1973,  1974,  in  June  1974, 
November  1977,  and  June  1979  and 
there  has  not  been  a  summit  meeting 
since  June  1979. 

I  suggest  that  in  President  Reagan 
we  have  a  uniquely  well-qualified  ne- 
gotiator who  can  advance  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  a  way  which  is 
unparalleled  in  international  negotia- 
tions. At  economic  summits  in  Ottawa 
in  1981.  in  Versailles  in  1982,  Williams- 


burg in  1983,  and  earlier  this  month  in 
London,  the  President  distinguished 
himself  with  his  powers  of  negotiation. 

There  is  no  more  important  issue 
facing  the  world  today  than  the  possi- 
bility of  nuclear  destruction,  and  there 
is  no  more  vital  effort  that  can  be 
made  by  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  than  for 
the  two  superpowers  to  meet  and  talk 
about  these  issues  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  arms  reduction,  and  to  relieve 
international  tension. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  followed  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  as  I  did  last 
year  when  he  discussed  a  similar 
amendment  and  proposition. 

Mr.  President,  last  year's  language 
was  much  more  carefully  stated  than 
this  year's.  I  think  this  year's  lan- 
guage could  probably  result  in  some 
problems.  I  state  what  I  am  going  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  business  of  the  Senate 
to  engage  in  foreign  policy,  and  calling 
for  a  summit  is  certainly  engaging  in 
foreign  policy  at  the  highest  level. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  stated  "since  a 
carefully  prepared  summit  could  facili- 
tate the  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  these  negotiations  and  lead  to 
a  reduction  in  the  risk  of  nuclear  war, " 
that  is  one  statement.  And  the  last 
statement  of  the  amendment  was  "It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic  should  meet  at  the 
earliest  practical  time  following  thor- 
ough preparation  to  discuss  major 
issues  in  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions, and  to  work  for  the  realization 
of  mutual,  equitable,  and  verifiable  re- 
ductions in  nuclear  arms." 

Yet.  this  year,  Mr.  President,  in  call- 
ing for  substantially  the  same  type  of 
action,  the  Senator  states  "It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  Union  of  the 
Soviet  and  Socialist  Republics  should 
meet  as  soon  as  possible  to  negotiate 
nuclear  arms  reduction,  stabilization, 
and  control  with  effective  verification" 
and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

So  there  is  a  difference  in  the  two 
propositions  that  have  been  made  by 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania.  As  I  say, 
I  cannot  support  it.  I  probably  will  be 
in  the  great  minority  on  this  because 
it  is  engaging  this  body  in  direct  for- 
eign relations  which  I  think  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 
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We  can  advise  and  consent.  But  to 
call  on  the  President  to  do  certain 
things  in  a  specific  language,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  think  is  right.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  practical.  I  think  it  is  in- 
fringing upon  the  constitutional  rights 
of  our  President.  I  merely  wanted  to 
bring  that  up  because  again  with  all 
the  299  billion  dollars'  of  worth  of 
equipment  that  we  are  calling  for  in 
our  Department  of  Defense  bill,  we 
spent  most  of  our  time  debating  on 
foreign  policy,  which  is  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  a  Department  of  Defense  bill. 

I  was  hoping  at  the  outset  of  this 
whole  thing  that  we  could  get  a  rule  of 
germaneness.  But  that  was  not  possi- 
ble. We  have  literally  spent  I  would 
say  90  percent  of  our  time  discussing 
things  that  are  in  no  relation  to  the 
problem  that  we  face  of  passing  a 
piece  of  legislation  with  which  we  can 
go  to  conference  with  the  House  rela- 
tive to  how  many  pieces  of  equipment, 
how  much  we  are  going  to  pay,  and 
how  much  we  are  going  to  pay  the 
troops,  and  so  forth. 

I  merely  wanted  to  rise.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  extend  that  observation.  I 
think  we  make  a  mistake  when  we  try 
to  impose  our  will  with  relation  to  for- 
eign policy  that  the  President  has  al- 
ready expressed  himself  on.  There- 
fore. I  would  not  support  this. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  respond  to 
a  question  or  two? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  is  stating.  It  i.s  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  should  meet  as  .soon  as  pos- 
sible to  negotiate  nuclear  arms  reduc 
tion.  stabilization,  and  control,  with 
effect  verification."  That  means  the 
President  and  Chernenko  would  nego- 
tiate directly  with  each  other  on  all  of 
these  complex  issues,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes:  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Regardless  of  how 
long  it  takes?  In  other  words,  the 
President  could  be  out  of  the  country 
in  Geneva  for  weeks  on  end? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  No.  A  fair  reading  is 
not  that  it  would  take  an  inordinately 
long  period  of  time.  As  my  staff  indi- 
cated to  your  staff,  the  word  nenoti 
ate  "  is  used  in  a  general  sense.  Bui  it 
is  my  view  that  there  ought  to  be  faci 
to-face  discussions  and  negotiations 
between  President  Reagan  and  the 
leader  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would 
not  expect  it  to  take  an  inordinately 
long  period  of  time.  But  whatever  time 
it  took,  I  would  say  there  would  be  no 
time  better  .spent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  they 
would  sit  there  at  the  conference  table 
and  negotiate.  It  look  about  3  years  to 
negotiate  SALT  II.  There  is  a  lot  of 


very  arcane,  technical  business  in- 
volved here.  Does  this  mean  that  we 
are  recommending  that  the  President 
sit  down  at  the  conference  table  for 
however  long  it  takes  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  the  Soviet  leader  of  state? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  No,  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  negotiations  would  be 
expected  to  take  3  years.  There  is 
ample  language,  as  I  .said  earlier,  for 
there  to  be  preliminaries,  for  there  to 
be  discussions  by  subordinates.  I  do 
not  in  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion dictate  to  the  President  or  set 
preconditions  as  to  how  he  should  ar- 
range the  agenda  or  how  he  should  ar- 
range the  preliminary  negotiations. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  says  'without  pre- 
conditions or  assurances  of  success.  " 

That  means  that  the  President  and 
Chernenko  would  sit  down  and  start 
from  scratch  negotiating  directly  with 
each  other.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  No:  it  does  not  mean 
that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  does  it  mean  by 
"without  assurances?  " 

Mr.  SPECTER.  It  says,  as  I  said  in 
my  opening  comments,  that  the  meet- 
ing between  our  President  and  the 
Soviet  President  would  not  be  limited 
to  just  a  signing  ceremonv  with  every- 
thing having  been  worked  out  in  ad- 
vance. There  would  be  an  expectation 
on  my  part  that  even  if  the  subordi- 
nates could  not  come  to  agreement  on 
all  matters  and  there  were  some  areas 
which  remained  for  discussion  and 
agreement,  or  disagreement,  that 
President  Reagan  and  the  Soviet 
President  would  discuss  those  matters. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  this  mean  that  if 
the  President  did  not  sit  there  every 
day,  that  would  mean  he  would  run 
back  and  forth  between  Washington 
and  Geneva  for  plenary  se.ssions  from 
time  to  time? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  No. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand what  it  means. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Let  me  explain  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  Senator  did  not  offer  the 
amendment  he  offert^d  last  year  which 
was  pretty  generally  agreed  upon 
around  here.  This  one  is  sub.stantially 
different 

Mr.  SPECTER  Will  the  Senator 
yieW 

Mr  TOWER.  Yes. 

Ml.  SPECTER.  If  I  substituted  la.sl 
year  s  amendment,  would  the  Senator 
agree  with  it? 

Mr  TOWER.  I  think  everybody 
would.  I  talked  to  many  Senators  who 
supported  the  Senator's  amendment 
of  last  year  but  they  certainly  could 
not  support  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
my  own  view  is  that  we  would  be  the 
laughingstock.  You  might  gel  this 
pa.ssed  because  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  would  want  a  summit 
meeting.  But  what  it  suggests  here  is 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  sit  down  with  Chernen- 


ko and  try  to  negotiate  a  complex 
arms  agreement. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  think  he  has  analyzed  it 
correctly.  It  would  be  ideal,  and  at 
some  point  in  the  future  it  might  be 
possible,  to  have  summit  conferences 
without  unduly  raising  expectations.  I 
am  not  sure  that  would  be  possible 
with  this  administration  at  this  junc- 
ture in  view  of  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion. I  just  do  not  believe  that  could  be 
done  unless  it  is  done  in  the  first  year 
of  an  administration,  perhaps  this  ad- 
ministration or  perhaps  another  one. 
The  problem  is  when  you  raise  those 
expectations  not  just  in  this  country 
but  in  the  whole  world,  you  come 
away  with  possibly  nothing,  and 
maybe  even  come  away  with  bitter 
feelings  that  ensue  from  vigorous  dis- 
cussions with  no  result.  I  think  it  is  a 
dangerous  situation. 

The  Senator  asked  the  Senator  from 
Texas  about  the  amendment  of  last 
year.  The  amendment  that  I  saw.  that 
I  think  was  the  amendment  that  was 
passed  last  year,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  check  it  out,  I  would  be  able  to 
support.  That  is  a  different  animal  al- 
together because  it  calls  for  a  careful- 
ly prepared  summit.  This  amendment 
we  now-  have  before  us  is  not  carefully 
prepared.  As  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment, the  part  I  find  particularly  ob- 
jectionable is  the  last  phrase.  It  says. 
The  President  should  make  it  his 
first  priority  following  the  Presiden- 
tial elections  in  the  United  States  in 
November  1984.  to  seek  such  a  summit 
meeting,  without  preconditions  or  as- 
surances of  success."  That  "without 
preconditions  or  assurances  of  suc- 
cess."  putting  that  in  a  resolution,  it 
seems  to  me  is  going  a  long  way.  It 
seems  to  me  you  would  want  some  ex- 
pectation you  were  going  to  have  suc- 
ce.ss.  Otherwi.se.  the  President  would 
be  taking  a  ri.sk  to  go.  By  success  you 
mean  the  accomplishment  of  some  ob- 
jective. 

Whether  there  was  agreement  or 
not.  you  might  say  without  assurances 
of  explicit  agreement.  But  when  you 
say  without  assurances  of  success,  you 
are  asking  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  go  off  to  Mo.scow  on  some 
kind  of  hope  that  everything  is  going 
to  work  out  well.  I  do  not  believe  that 
IS  the  proper  way. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  I  hope  he 
will  draw   down  this  amendment  and 
substitute  the  amendment  he  offered 
last  year.  I  think  he  would  get  a  lot 
more  votes. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  resolution  and 
also  on  the  observations  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 


It  was  my  understanding  that  the 
summit  meeting  resolution  that  was 
being  brought  up  was  similar  to  the 
resolution  of  last  year  that  we  over- 
whelmingly approved. 

I  would  have  to  take  exception  to  di- 
recting the  President  to  negotiate  an 
arms  control  agreement.  That  would 
be  an  impractical  thing  for  us  to  do. 

If  you  set  up  a  summit,  you  would 
have  expectations  that  would  not  be 
meaningful.  These  debates  have  gone 
on  for  years.  How  many  years  did  it 
take  to  do  one  relatively  simple  one 
that  we  have  entered  into,  the  SALT 
I?  That  took  several  years  to  do.  It 
took  highly  skilled  negotiators. 

I  would  think  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
resolution  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor of  last  year  would  probably  be 
timely. 

I  do  very  much  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona.  This  is 
why  I  raised  the  issue,  when  are  we 
going  to  schedule  the  foreign  military 
assistance  and  economic  assistance 
bill?  The  area  of  arms  control  comes 
within  the  province  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  We  are  on  a  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  and  getting  into 
arms  control.  We  have  gotten  into 
every  kind  of  an  unrelated,  nonger- 
mane  item  on  this  particular  bill.  I 
just  wonder  if  we  can  set  a  definite 
time  for  a  bill  to  come  before  the 
Senate  that  has  been  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  That  is 
where  foreign  relations  matters  and 
arms  control  matters  really  belong. 

To  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona,  we  cannot  say  that  the  area 
of  foreign  policy,  particularly  arms 
control,  is  a  province  which  involves 
only  the  President, 

Arthur  Dean,  senior  partner  of  Sulli- 
van &  Cromwell,  who  as  we  know  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  interna- 
tional lawyers  in  the  world  today,  tes- 
tified before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  the  Founding  Fathers, 
having  a  very  grave  concern  about  for- 
eign entanglements,  were  very  clear  in 
limiting  the  power  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  they  did  not 
give  the  President  the  power  to  enter 
into  treaties.  They  gave  that  clearly  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  As  he 
said,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  pull  out 
his  testimony  and  give  it  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  in  a  sense  the 
Founding  Fathers  named  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  agent  of  the  Senate  to  do 
through  the  executive  branch  the  ne- 
gotiating. Then  he  could  sign  the  trea- 
ties, but  only  upon  the  concurrence, 
advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  could  it  be  ratified  and  there- 
fore entered  into.  We  have  not  had  a 
treaty  for  12  years  because  advice  and 
consent  has  not  been  given  on  treaties 
signed  by  Presidents  Nixon,  Ford,  and 
Carter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 


Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  I  men- 
tioned the  words  "advice  and  consent." 
Certainly  we  have  that  responsibility. 
It  is  a  constitutional  charge.  But  the 
point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  just 
the  point  the  Senator  brought  out, 
that  throughout  this  entire  debate, 
now  going  on  I  think  10  or  11  days,  we 
have  not  talked  about  F-15,  F-16,  M-1 
tanks,  how  much  we  are  going  to 
spend  on  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing. 
It  has  been  a  constant  stream  of 
amendments  relating  to  foreign  policy. 

For  example,  I  think  the  Senator 
was  absolutely  right  the  other  day  in 
offering  his  opinion  to  our  President 
that  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  him  to  have  a  summit.  I  met  with 
him  yesterday  and  I  told  him  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
knock  off  the  War  Powers  Act.  That  is 
my  right,  and  it  is  the  Senator's  right. 
But  for  us  to  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  an  amendment  that  in 
effect  says  "you  have  to  go  to  Moscow 
and  you  have  to  discuss  this,"  I  dis- 
agree with,  and  I  think  the  founders 
of  the  Constitution  would  disagree 
with  that  approach,  although  we  have 
the  right,  if  this  were  offered  in  a  dif- 
ferent form,  to  offer  it  as  a  part  of 
advice.  It  would  be  up  to  him  to  con- 
sent in  this  case. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  and  I  do  think  that 
the  Senate-adopted  amendment  of  last 
year  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  who  has 
been  a  strong  proponent  in  the  Senate 
of  the  summit  meeting.  I  know  when  I 
went  to  Moscow  immediately  after 
President  Reagan  was  elected  in  No- 
vember of  1980.  I  came  back  and  said  I 
thought  that  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  sit  down  and  talk,  the  two 
most  powerful  people  on  the  Earth: 
that  they  have  to  give  a  sense  of  direc- 
tion to  the  arms  control  teams,  to 
where  we  go  in  Afghanistan,  from 
their  standpoint,  establish  respected 
policies  and  to  get  a  gauge  on  each 
other,  size  each  other  up,  get  a  feel  for 
each  other,  and  discuss  these  matters. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  a  discu.ssion  and  actually 
sitting  down  and  negotiating  and  put- 
ting the  commas  and  the  period.^  in 
and  all  that  that  has  to  imply.  So  I 
much  prefer  the  Senator's  re.solution 
of  last  year  and  would  certainly  sup- 
port it.  I  would  only  like  to  ask  one 
question.  Considering  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  was  a  lawyer  for 
many  years,  dealt  with  corporations. 
the  regularity  of  meetings,  even  in  a 
corporation  they  have  monthly  board 
meetings,  they  have  annual  meetings 
of  their  stockholders,  and  the  regulari- 
ty of  meetings  now  we  have  extended 
to  our  allies.  We  meet  every  second 
year  with  our  allies.  It  was  the  conclu- 


sion I  came  to  last  November  probably 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  .set  a  regular  meet- 
ing once  a  year  with  our  principal  ad- 
versary, the  other  superpower— both 
of  them  have  the  capability  to  destroy 
life  on  this  Earth— and  try  to  prevent 
any  miscalculation  or  mistake. 

Therefore.  I  had  hoped  no  later 
than  next  year  the  President  would 
say  beginning  at  least  by  1985  we 
ought  to  have  a  regular  meeting  with 
no  high  expectations  but  the  agenda 
would  be  not  just  arms  control  agree- 
ments but  Afghanistan,  human  rights, 
religious  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe, 
where  do  we  go  in  Central  America, 
what  are  they  doing  down  in  Grenada, 
all  of  those  things  that  we  want  to 
talk  about  and  the  things  that  they 
want  to  talk  about.  Obviously,  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaties,  the  nuclear 
weapons  in  outer  space,  ratification  of 
treaties  that  have  already  been  signed 
and  languished  for  12  years  and  never 
have  been  advised  and  consented  on 
by  the  Senate,  are  items  the  Soviet 
Union  rightfully  could  put  on  an 
agenda  which  we  could  talk  about.  I 
think  the  regularity  of  that  kind  of 
meeting  would  probably  be  a  very 
good  thing. 

But  again,  I  come  back  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  very  frustrating  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  constantly  have  foreign 
policy  matters  raised  and  amendments 
put  on  an  armed  services  bill  which 
really  is  trying  to  encompsiss  far  more 
than  he  wanted  to  encompass  and 
taken  us  far  longer,  and  that  has  not 
been  chargeable,  really,  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  We  are  getting 
into  the  work  of  other  committees. 
That  is  why  I  was  grateful  the  majori- 
ty leader  has  definitely  said  now  we 
will  have  a  time  to  talk  foreign  policy, 
and  that  will  be  the  time  to  raise  a  lot 
of  these  issues  involving  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  greatest  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GOLDWATER],  as  he  has  articulated  his 
views  a  moment  ago,  as  he  has  so 
often  on  the  Senate  floor,  about  defer- 
ring to  the  President  as  the  Command- 
er in  Chief.  My  own  sense  is  that  as 
part  of  our  constitutional  roll  for 
advice  and  consent,  it  is  most  appro- 
priate to  give  that  advice  or  suggestion 
and  that  when  Senator  Baker  and 
Senator  Percy  appeared  last  week  and 
gave  their  advice  in  an  informal  news 
conference,  that  had  a  very  profound 
effect  on  our  Presidents  thinking  and 
influenced  his  responses  directly  when 
he  had  his  nationally  televised  news 
conference.  Similarly,  when  we  had 
the  vote  last  week  in  this  body  calling 
on  the  President  to  have  negotiations 
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on  the  antisalellite  weapons  issue, 
there  was  a  modification  of  the  White 
House  position.  It  is  my  view  that  that 
is  most  appropriate  in  the  partnership 
context  the  President  speaks  about  so 
frequently. 

With  respect  to  comments  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NuNN],  about  expectations.  I 
quite  agree  that  it  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable that  whatever  expectations 
were  present  be  fulfilled.  But  in  the 
absence  of  a  meeting  between  the 
leaders  of  the  two  superpowers  it  is 
my  judgment  that  people  of  the  world 
are  parched,  starved,  for  some  sort  of 
dialog  between  President  Reagan  and 
the  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
would  have  been  in  world  interest  to 
have  had  this  meeting  a  long  while 

ago. 

The  language  as  drafted  in  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  seeks 
the  identical  goal,  as  I  said  earlier,  of 
the  1982  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion and  the  1983  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution.  In  light  of  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  Senator  Tower. 
has  said  and  what  the  ranking 
member.  Senator  Nunn,  has  said  about 
their  preference  for  the  language  from 
last  year,  which  in  my  judgment  ac- 
complishes the  same  goal  as  the  lan- 
guage for  this  year.  I  send  a  modifica- 
tion to  the  desk  and  ask  that  my 
amendment  be  modified  to  restate  the 
precise  language  which  was  in  the 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  submit- 
ted on  July  12.  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following 

POLICY  ON  SUMMIT  MEETING 

Sec.  1019.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  nuclear  arms  race  continues  at  an 
increasing  pace  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
diverting  massive  resources,  raising  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war.  and  increasing  dissension 
within  American  society  and  the  Atlantic 
Alliance: 

(2)  technological  advances  are  now  ena- 
bling the  superpowers  to  extend  the  arms 
race  to  space  and  are  complicating  arms 
control  tasks  on  earth:  and 

(3)  nuclear  arms  talks   have   been   aban 
doned  by  the  Soviet  Government  after  its 
effective  rejection  of  all  United  States  pro 
posals  for  reductions. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  should  meet  at  the  earliest  practi 
cal  time  following  thorough  preparation  to 
discuss  major  issues  in  United  States-Soviet 
relatiorvs  and  to  work  for  the  realization  of 
mutual,  equitable,  and  verifiable  reductions 
in  nuclear  arms." 

Mr.  SPECTER.   I  do  so.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,   mindful   that   the   hour   is   ap- 
proaching midnight  and  mindful  that 
the  more  brief  the  debate,   probably 
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there  further  debate?  Hearing  none, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  Senator  mind 
reading  the  amendment?  I  think  it  is 
very  short. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  read  the  amendment 
as  modified: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  should  meet  at  the  earliest  practi 
cal  time  following  thorough  preparation  to 
discuss  major  issues  in  United  States-Soviet 
relations  and  to  work  for  the  realization  of 
mutual  equitable  and  verifiable  reductions 
in  nuclear  arms. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia would  consider  a  voice  vote  on 
this?  It  is  very  late,  and  there  are 
other  matters  that  I  know  the  two 
managers  would  like  to  dispose  of  to- 
night. A  rollcall  at  this  hour  is  going 
to  take  30  minutes,  in  my  opinion,  by 
the  time  we  get  people  in.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  would  agree  to  do  it  by 
voice  vote. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  one 
quick  point.  Did  the  Senator  modify 
his  amendment  just  by  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  original  amendment  that 
was  offered  2  years  ago?  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  going  to 
modify  it  so  the  entire  text  would  read 
as  last  year's  amendment.  In  reading 
the  amendment.  I  think  he  just  adopt- 
ed the  last  paragraph  and  substituted 
paragraph  (b)  on  the  new  one.  I 
wonder  if  that  is  correct.  If  .so,  the 
other  language  at  the  top.  which  has 
not  been  changed,  remains  in  there, 
such  as: 

(1)  the  nuclear  arms  race  continues  at  an 
increasing  pace  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
diverting  massive  resources,  raising  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war.  and  increasing  di.s.sension 
within  American  society  and  the  Atlantic 
Alliance: 

I  can  say  ihi.s  is  a  far  different  tone 
than  the  Senator's  amendment  from 
last  year.  I  just  want  to  get  an  under- 
standing of  what  was  modified. 


understanding  that  it  is  identical  with 
last  year's  amendment  with  the  substi- 
tution of  the  name  "Chernenko"  for 
"Andropov." 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  If  that  is  the  situa- 
tion, fine.  I  hope  that  is  the  situation. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor read. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  eliminate  any  question  about 
it.  let  me  send  up,  in  addition  to  the 
handwritten  version,  the  entire  text 
from  last  year  so  that  it  will  be  plain 
that  the  entire  text  is  the  same  as  last 
year's. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
because  I  really  believe  that  the 
record  will  show  that  the  only  part 
that  was  amended  was  section  (b)  of 
the  original  Specter  resolution.  I  think 
that  was  the  intent  of  all.  to  have  the 
resolution  of  last  year. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  clarifica- 
tion. 

The  amendment,  as  modified  fur- 
ther, is  as  follows: 

On  page  128  between  the  lines  12  and  13, 
in-sert  the  following  new  section: 

SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  RESOLUTION  REGARDING  A 
SUPERPOWER  SUMMIT 

Since  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
are  currently  characterized  by  considerable 
tension; 

Since  on-going  nuclear  arms  negotiations 
on  strategic  and  theater  force  reductions 
being  conducted  by  the  duly  appointed  rep- 
resentatives to  the  respective  parleys  have 
not  achieved  satisfactory  results  to  date: 

Since  a  carefully  prepared  summit  could 
facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  objec 
tives  of  the.se  negotiations  and  lead  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  risk  of  nuclear  war: 

Since  a  carefully  prepared  summit  could 
also  lead  to  progress  in  resolving  other 
major  i.ssues  troubling  relations  between  the 
two  superpowers: 

Since  both  President  Reagan  and  Soviet 
General  Secretary  Chernenko  have  indicat- 
ed their  willingness  in  principle  to  partici- 
pate m  such  a  carefully  prepared  summit: 

It  IS  the  sen.se  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  should  meet  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cal time  following  thorough  preparation  to 
discuss  major  issues  in  US-Soviet  relations 
and  to  work  for  the  realization  of  mutual 
equitable  and  verifiable  reductions  in  nucle- 
ar arms. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
it  is  going  to  be  by  voice  vote,  but  I 
intend  to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. I  voted  for  it  last  year,  but  I  do 
not  think  a  carefully  prepared  summit 
can  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  negotiations. 

Really.  I  think  this  is  something 
that  reads  well,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it 
can  have  any  positive  impact  on  any 
prospect  of  arms  control.  So  I  shall 
vote  against  it. 


y\w  TKKSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
iiu»"><t  iiMi  i.s  on  ajirecing  to  the  amend- 
ittont. 

The  ;inicndinen(  (No.  3255),  as  modi- 
I  u'd  flirt  hrr.  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  STEIVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  now  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  man- 
ager on  this  side,  who  advises  me  that 
he  does  not  expect  any  further  rollcall 
votes  this  evening.  There  will  be  other 
amendments  disposed  of.  Based  on 
that  information,  I  wish  to  announce 
now  that  there  will  be  no  more  Record 
votes  tonight. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3356 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  appropriated  to  or  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  consultants,  studies 
and  analyses,  and  management  support 
contracts) 
Mr.    MATTINGLY    addressed    the 

Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Matting- 

lyI  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3256. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tne  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

CONSUtTING  AND  RELATED  SERVICES 

Sec.  1019.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act,  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1985 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained  In 
this  Act  or  any  other  law,  not  more  than 
$1,302,599,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  consultants,  studies  and  analyses,  man- 
agement support  contracts,  and  contract 
systems  and  Technical  engineering. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  that  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  represents  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  attempts  that  I  have  made  to 
identify  and  reduce  the  level  of  ex- 


penditures within  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  consultants,  studies  and 
analyses,  and  related  contracts. 

My  amendment  merely  stipulates 
that  DOD  cannot  obligate  or  expend 
any  funds  for  these  services  beyond 
the  level  that  has  been  approved  and 
authorized  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  That  amount  is  a  not  in- 
consequential $1.3  billion.  I  am  advised 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
in  authorizing  that  level  of  expendi- 
ture, reduced  the  DOD  request  by  less 
than  5  percent.  My  amendment  pro- 
poses no  further  reductions  but  it  does 
stipulate  that  no  expenditures  beyond 
the  authorized  figure  can  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  these  serv- 
ices. 

Recent  experience  had  demonstrat- 
ed that  DOD  has  spent  more  money 
on  these  services  than  had  been  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress. What  I  am  attempting  to  do 
with  this  amendment  is  insure  that 
the  Pentagon  will  not  be  able  to  retain 
consultants  and  contract  for  studies 
through  the  use  of  funds  that  have 
been  authorized  for  other  programs 
and  purposes. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  suspect 
that  the  $1.3  billion  that  has  been  re- 
quested for  consultant  services  is  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  funds  in  this 
bill  that  could  and  might  possibly 
wind  up  being  spent  on  consultant  fees 
and  studies.  That  problem,  however, 
takes  us  into  the  arcane  world  of  Fed- 
eral procurement  codes  and  practices 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  that 
thicket  today. 

I  inform  my  colleagues  that  the 
President's  Cabinet  Council  on  Admin- 
istration and  Management  has  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  resolving  the 
problems  of  identification  and  ac- 
countability that  continue  to  surround 
the  expenditure  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  for  consultants  and  I  remain 
hopeful  that  the  Executive  order 
which  is  being  drafted  will  lend  some 
assistance  to  the  efforts  that  I  and  a 
number  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  made  in  this  area. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  committee 
will  support  this  effort  at  cost  control 
and  will  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  been  cleared  all  the  way 
around,  I  believe.  On  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority. I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  been  work- 
ing on  this  a  long  time.  I  commend 
him  for  it.  I  think  we  do  have  an  area 
here  where  we  can  tighten  up  from  my 
point  of  view.  I  think  on  this  side  of 


the  aisle,  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3256)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum].  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  engage  in  a  collo- 
quy with  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  entertain  one  question?  Is 
the  colloquy  directed  toward  getting 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  keep 
the  AW  ACS  line  open? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  that  be  for  the 
purpose  of  foreign  military  air  sales  or 
continental  air  defense? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  engage  in  a  collo- 
quy with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  order  to  clarify  the  com- 
mittee action  on  the  Air  Force  E-3A 
[AWACS]  program.  As  the  chairman 
knows,  $76.2  million  in  advance  pro- 
curement was  authorized  and  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1984  for  an  an- 
ticipated buy  of  three  AWACS  aircraft 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  However,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1985  Department  of  De- 
fense budget  request,  no  procurement 
funds  for  AWACS  were  requested.  In- 
stead, the  Defense  Department  has  de- 
cided to  review  the  requirement  for 
additional  E-3A  aircraft. 

In  the  course  of  the  committee's 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1985 
DOD  budget,  I  requested  a  study  of 
worldwide  AWACS  requirements 
which  was  to  be  submitted  by  March 
15,  1984,  in  time  for  consideration 
during  the  fiscal  year  1985  authoriza- 
tion process.  That  report  has  yet  to  be 
completed. 

As  a  result,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  transfer  of 
the  fiscal  year  1984  AWACS  advanced 
procurement  funds  to  the  fiscal  year 
1985  procurement  account— with  an 
offsetting  reduction  of  $76.2  million 
from  fiscal  year  1985  request. 
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It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee action  was  taken  without  preju 
dice  and  does  not  reflect  a  determina- 
tion that  additional  AWACS  are  un- 
necessary or  that  the  option  for  pro- 
ducing additional  aircraft  shourd  be 
foreclosed.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  committee  has 
in  the  past  strongly  supported  the 
AWACS  program  and  continues  to  do 
so  today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  My  distmguished  col- 
league from  Arizona  has  correctly 
characterized  the  committees  views 
on  this  matter.  The  committees  action 
was  based  solely  on  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  we  acted  no  plan  had  been 
provided  to  us  demonstrating  DODs 
intention  to  procure  additional 
AWACS  aircraft.  Con.sequently.  the 
fiscal  year  1984  advance  procurement 
funds  were  brought  forward  and  ap- 
plied to  other  purposes. 

Should  DOD  wish  to  continue 
AWACS  production,  the  committee 
would  be  pleased  to  consider  a  repro- 
gramming  request  so  long  as  such  re- 
programming  action  is  accompanied 
by  the  requested  force  study. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  helpful  comments. 

Does  that  satisfy  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

[The  following  proceedings  occurred 
after  midnight:) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  32.S7 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  arquisilion  of 
certain  excess  federal  property  i 

Mr.    THURMOND.     Madam    Presi 
dent.   I  send   an   amendment    to   the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thuhmond)  propo.ses  an  amendment  num- 
bered 3257 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  183.  after  line  15.  in.sert  the  fol 
lowing: 

Sec.  236.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  aciiuire  excess  federal  land  and  facili- 
ties thereon  adjacent  to  Fort  McNair,  Wash 
ington.  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  providing  the  necessary  land  area  to 
construct  additional  facilities  required  by 
the  National  Defense  tJniversily.  The  Secre 
lary  shall  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  land  and  facilities 
from  funds  otherwise  authorized  to  t>e  ap 
propriated  for  military  construction  for  De 
fense  Agencies  in  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  acquire 
the  excess  federal  land  and  facilities  there 
on  known  as  the  Appraiser  s  Store  and  oc 
cupied  by  the  National  Security  Agency  in 
Baltimore.  Maryland  The  Secretary  shall 
reimburse  the  Treasury  for  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  land  and  facilities  from  funds 
otherwise  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 


military  con.slruflion  for  Defen.se  Agencies 
in  this  Act  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
u.se  funds  from  I  ln'  .same  .source  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  lor  the  ren- 
ovation of  llu-  fanlilies  on  such  land. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, there  were  two  projects  in  the 
budget  request  for  military  construc- 
tion that  involved  the  acquisition  by 
the  Difeii.se  Dopiirliiu'iU  of  certain 
Federal  property  One  project  for 
$5,022,000  involved  the  acquisition  of 
exce.ss  Federal  property  adjacent  to 
Fort  McNair  to  be  used  for  the  e.xpan- 
sion  of  the  National  War  College.  The 
second  for  $7,500,000  involved  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  .so-called  Apprai.st'rs 
Store  in  Baltimore.  MD.  that  is  u.sed 
by  the  National  Security  Agency.  Even 
though  the.se  lands  are  already  owned 
by  GSA  and  are  not  needed  by  any 
other  Federal  agency,  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget  included  the  neces- 
.sary  funding  authority  to  pay  fair 
market  value  to  the  Treasury  in  order 
to  acquire  title  to  the  lands. 

The  Committee  denied  the  request- 
ed funds,  questioning  the  practice  of 
requiring  one  Federal  agency  to  pay 
for  property  that  was  already  excess 
Federal  property.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  written  a 
strong  letter  in  support  of  the  practice 
of  requiring  one  Federal  agency  to  pay 
for  the  excess  property  of  another 
Federal  agency  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  OMBs  letter  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wus  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Executive  Office 
OF  the  President. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington.  DC.  June  14.  19H4. 
Hon  John  G.  Tower. 

Chairman.  CommilU'e  on  Anued  Srntcrs. 
US.  Si-nate.  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  In  reviewing  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  on  the 
Presidents  request  for  the  fi.scal  year  1985 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  we  have  noted 
the  Committees  opposition  to  an  Adminis- 
tration policy  on  reimbursements  for  the 
purchase  of  surplus  real  property  by  Feder- 
al agencies. 

While  reimbursement  for  transfers  would 
appear  to  increase  the  size  of  agency  budg- 
ets to  provide  funds  for  the  transfer  of 
property  from  one  Federal  agency  to  an- 
other. I  would  note  that  the  reimbursement 
policy  has  no  effect  on  overall  government 
outlays. 

There  is  a  compelling  reason  to  maintain 
this  policy.  Unless  agencies  are  required  to 
pay  for  surplus  Federal  property  they  wish 
to  acquire  out  of  their  own  budgets,  they 
will  have  every  incentive  to  view  such  prop- 
erty as  a  'free  good." 

With  our  policy  in  place,  however.  Federal 
agencies  must  trade  off  purchases  of  gov- 
ernment surplus  property  at  market  value 
against  other  expenditures.  The  President 
strongly  supports  the  policy  because  of  the 
incentives  it  creates. 

The  Committees  opposition  to  the  policy 
has  resulted  in  disapproval  of  two  projects 
within  the  military  construction  accounts  of 
the  President's  request  for  the  Department 


of  Defease  for  fiscal  year  1985.  We  a.sk  that 
lhe.se  projects  be  restored. 

We  are   prepared   to  work  with   you   and 
your   staff    on    this    mailer    to    reach    our 
common  objectives. 
Sincerely. 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  case  made  by  Director  Stock- 
man ha.s  merit.  Requiring  one  Federal 
agency  to  budget  and  pay  for  excess 
Federal  property  will  prevent  frivolous 
property  transactions  that  may  not  be 
fully  justified. 

Therefore.  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  to  reinstate  the  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pay 
for  those  two  parcels  of  excess  Federal 
lands  using  funds  already  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Defen.se 
Agencies  for  military  construction. 
The  amendment  that  1  have  proposed 
does  not  add  any  new  authority  tor  ap- 
propriations; it  forces  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  take  the  property  costs  out 
of  his  hide  if  he  wants  to  complete  the 
transactions. 

Madam  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  no  objection. 
Madam  President, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No,  3257)  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr,  TOWER,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  3258 

(Purpo.se:  To  remove  limitation  on  funds  for 

new   hospital  construction  at  Travis  Air 

Force  Base.  California) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cranston  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond),  for  Mr.  Cranston  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
3258. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  218,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "new 
hospitals  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  and  at 
Travis  Air  Force  Base,  California"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  hospital  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington". 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent.  I   am   prepared   to   recommend 


that  the  Senate  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senators  from  California. 
The  amendment  seeks  to  remove  the 
fencing  language  with  respect  to 
Travis  Air  Fort^e  rfase  hospital  in  Cali- 
fornia, The  fencing  language  prohibits 
any  construction  of  the  Travis  hospi- 
tal until  the  blue  ribbon  group  reports 
on  the  question  of  hospital  sizing. 

The  project  authorized  for  Travis 
hospital  is  the  second  phase  of  a  mul- 
tiphased  project  jand  the  Air  Force  is 
prepared  to  go  tb  contract  as  soon  as 
funds  are  available.  If  the  fencing  lan- 
guage is  retained  contract  award  could 
be  delayed  for  |  a  period  of  several 
months.  The  intent  of  establishing  the 
blue  ribbon  group  was  to  examine  hos- 
pital sizing  for  future  projects,  not  to 
unnecessarily,  delay  hospital  projects 
already  underway. 

Therefore.  Madam  President.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  consider  this  amend- 
ment favorably. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  would  allow  work  on 
the  David  Grant  Medical  Center  at 
Travis  Air  Force  Base  to  continue  un- 
interrupted. 

A  new  hospital  is  badly  needed  at 
Travis  AFB.  The  current  facility  is  35 
years  old.  The  medical  center  is  dis- 
persed among  18  buildings,  some  of 
which  are  1  mile  apart.  The  buildings 
are  so  outmoded  that  they  are  func- 
tionally inadequate  to  carry  out  the 
mission  of  the  medical  facility— to  give 
quality  health  care  to  active  duty  and 
military  retired  personnel.  The  new 
hospital  will  help  to  service  the  mili- 
tary community  that  is  presently 
70,000  and  is  growing  rapidly. 

In  the  Senate  version  of  the  defense 
authorization  bill,  S.  2723,  the  Senate 
includes  the  David  Grant  Medical 
Center  in  a  new  study  on  sizing  of 
military  hospitals.  Because  of  the 
study,  funds  for  the  Travis  hospital 
are  restricted  to  site  preparation  con- 
struction work  until  the  study  is  com- 
pleted.' The  reason  for  the  limitation 
on  funding  is  to  determine  whether 
the  size  of  the  new  medical  facility  is 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. I  applaud  and  support  the 
intent  of  the  study.  We  need  to  insure 
that  we  are  not  overbuilding  hospitals, 
and  military  hospitals  are  very  expen- 
sive. The  proposed  new  medical  facili- 
ty at  Travis,  however,  has  been  more 
than  adequately  studied.  The  Air 
Force  has  conducted  careful,  thorough 
analysis  of  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  military  community.  The 
hospital  h«s  been  the  subject  of  eight 
studies  over  the  past  15  years.  These 
studies  document  the  need  for  a  new 
hospital.  The  design  for  the  hospital 
conforms  to  the  criteria  of  title  X.  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  space  planning 
for  hospitals.  In  addition,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  recently  gave  the 
new  Travis  facility  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  GAO  determined  that  the  hos- 


pital is  properly  sized  and  priced.  We 
have  studied  this  project  errough.  It  is 
now  time  to  move  on  to  the  next 
phase. 

The  Congress  approved  $5  million 
for  site  preparation  for  the  hospital 
last  year.  Work  in  this  area  is  proceed- 
ing on  schedule.  Completion  of  the 
design  is  expected  by  January  1985. 
Construction  can  begin  in  July  1985,  if 
we  stick  to  the  time  table.  Another 
study  will  undoubtedly  delay  this 
schedule.  And  delays  always  mean  ad- 
ditional costs.  If  this  hospital  plan  had 
not  already  been  thoroughly  docu- 
mented, analyzed  and  scrutinized 
there  might  be  some  logic  to  another 
study,  but  the  recent  GAO  recommen- 
dation and  the  other  data  we  have 
demonstrated  that  the  David  Grant 
Medical  Center  is  properly  sized  and 
costed.  Another  study  is  redundant 
and  wasteful. 

Thus,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept 
my  amendment.  It  is  a  sensible  ap- 
proach, and  it  will  help  us  keep  our 
commitment  to  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  in  our  armed  forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  NUNN.  There  is  no  objection. 
Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  3258)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

AETCCd  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  state  for  the  record  that  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson]  also  favors 
this  project,  and  was  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  that  was  just  adopted. 

amendment  no.  32S9 

(Purpose:  To  expand  competition  for  family 
housing  overseas) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thi;rmond]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 3259. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
our  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  Title  II.  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sbc.  — .  Section  803  of  Public  Law  98-115  is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 


of  sut)section  (a)  and  adding  the  following: 
"or.  in  the  case  of  concrete  housing,  may 
also  be  the  prc^luct  of  a  manufactured  or 
factory-built  housing  plant  fabricated  in  the 
United  Stales  by  a  United  States  contractor, 
provided  that  the  materials,  fixtures  and 
equipment  (except  cement,  sand,  and  aggre- 
gates used  in  the  production  of  the  concrete 
structure)  used  in  the  construction  shall  be 
manufactured  in  the  United  Slates." 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, last  year  Congress  included  a 
provision  in  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  which  requires  that 
military  family  housing  constructed 
overseas  must  be  built  with  manufac- 
tured or  factory-built  housing  that  is 
built  by  a  U,S,  contractor  in  the 
United  States,  The  intent  of  the  provi- 
sion is  to  give  our  manufactured  hous- 
ing industry  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  this  housing  and  to  keep  as 
many  of  the  dollars  as  possible  in  the 
U,S,  economy. 

There  are  several  contractors  in  the 
United  States  that  build  family  hous- 
ing overseas  by  setting  up  a  mobile 
concrete  plant  and  casting  operation, 
and  concrete  shells  are  produced  that 
are  made  into  housing  units.  The  De- 
fense Department  has  ruled  that  such 
contractors  are  not  eligible  to  bid  for 
overseas  military  family  housing 
under  the  terms  of  the  provision 
passed  in  last  year's  act. 

I  feel  that  this  ruling  by  the  Defense 
Department  unnecessary  stifles  com- 
petition. The  purpose  of  the  original 
provision  would  be  served  equally  well 
should  one  of  these  modular  concrete 
structure  contractors  successfully  bid 
on  an  overseas  family  housing  project. 

Therefore,  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  section  803  of  last  year's  act 
to  make  it  clear  that  those  contrac- 
tors, who  build  concrete  structures 
using  U.S.  materials,  are  free  to  com- 
pete for  these  contracts  for  military 
family  housing  overseas. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  comments,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  amendment  (No.  3259)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Madam  President,  I 
address  my  colleague  from  Arizona, 
Senator  Goldwater,  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Tactical  Warfare,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Army's  Single  Channel  Ground 
and  Airborne  Radio  System— common- 
ly known  as  SINCGARS. 
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On  February  14.  1984.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  approved  the  Single 
Channel  Ground  and  Airborne  Radio 
Systems  (SINCGARS)  program  acqui- 
sition strategy.  The  approved  program 
is  executable  with  the  total  funds  pro- 
gramed for  SINCGARS  but  adjust- 
ments to  individual  SINCGARS  pro- 
curement lines  are  required.  Since  the 
program  approval  was  received  sub.se- 
quent  to  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
submission,  the  Army  requested  the.se 
adjustments  be  made  to  avoid  lengthy 
reprogramming  delays.  The  following 
adjustments  are  requested  by  the 
Army: 

First.  Transfer  $11.5  million  to  Air- 
borne SINCGARS.  aircraft  procure- 
ment, budget  line  31,  from  speech  se- 
curity equipment.  KYV-4,  budget  line 
120. 

Second.  Transfer  $1.4  million  SINC- 
GARS (Roll),  budget  line  44.  from 
speech  security  equipment,  KYV-4. 
budget  line  120. 

These  transfers  do  not  impact  the 
SINCGARS  COMSEC  Program  since 
the  projected  funds  for  the  SINC- 
GARS speech  security  equipment, 
KYV-4  cannot  be  obligated  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  The  SINCGARS  COMSEC 
Program  is  fully  funded  and  execut- 
able in  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  award  of  the  SINCGARS  air 
borne  radio  production  contract  is 
planned  for  November  1984  to  ensure 
that  airlHjme  radios  with  an  electronic 
counter-countermeasure  [ECCMl  ca- 
pability are  fielded  simultaneously 
with  the  SINCGARS  ground  ECCM 
radio— fiscal  year  1986.  The  fiscal  year 
1985  transfer  of  funds  is  needed  to 
award  the  contract  in  November  and 
to  avoid  a  delay  in  the  fielding  of  the 
airborne  half  of  the  SINCGARS 
System. 

Madam  President,  I  understand  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  concur  in  the  need 
for  this  transfer,  and  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman, 
Senator  Goldwater,  supports  this  pro- 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi 
dent,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  cor- 
rect. The  Army  has  requested  these 
adjustments  t>e  made  and  I  am  aware 
of  no  objections  to  them. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  at  a 
late  hour  last  Thursday  night,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  prompted 
several  questions  from  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn].  One  of 
those  questions  pertained  to  the  appli- 
cability of  my  amendment  to  the  vari- 
ous procurement  set-aside  programs  of 
the  Government.  In  reviewing  the 
record.  I  inadvertently  misstated  one 
point  in  response  to  the  Senator's 
question.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  correct  that  point  and  re- 
spond more  fully  to  the  question  of 
my  friend  from  Georgia. 


As  I  mentioned  on  Thursday  night, 
the  amendment  as  approved  would 
apply  explicitly  to  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  [FMS]  Program  where  the 
foreign  government  has  limited  com- 
petition by  specifymg  the  number  of 
sources  that  are  qualified  to  meet  the 
requirement  and  only  one  of  those 
sources  is  a  small  busine.ss.  But  in  ad- 
dition, it  would  apply  to  a  specific  cat- 
egory of  set-asides  where  there  is  a 
prequalification  requirement  in  exist- 
ence that  limits  competition,  and  only 
one  small  business  has  met  the  re- 
quirements for  qualification.  This 
amendment  would  remove  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  use  of  the  .set-aside  pro- 
gram where  there  can  be  no  competi- 
tion among  small  businesses  for  such 
set-asides.  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  in  adopting 
legislation  authorizing  set-asides.  That 
latter  point  is  the  clarification  that  I 
wish  to  make. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  again 
address  the  concerns  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens].  The  Sena- 
tor's concern  focused,  and  very  appro- 
priately may  I  say.  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendment  and  how  it 
might  affect  existing  procurements  al- 
ready underway. 

Because  of  the  Senator's  concern, 
and  at  his  request.  I  agreed  to  change 
the  effective  date  of  the  amendment 
to  October  1.  1984.  during  the  confer- 
ence on  this  bill  with  the  House.  On 
further  reflection  and  after  discus- 
sions with  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
am  prepared  to  offer  a  modification  to 
my  amendment  that  yecifically  ad- 
dresses the  concerns  of  the  Senator 
while  pre.serving  the  original  intent  of 
the  amendment.  The  modification  fur- 
ther clarifies  that  the  amendment 
would  not  apply  to  any  requirement 
for  which  the  Government  has  already 
issued  .solicitations  for  such  require- 
ments before  the  date  of  enactment. 

That  was  the  point  which  my  friend 
from  Alaska  was  making.  I  believe  he 
is  on  the  floor  and  he  has  indicated  to 
me  that  this  amendment  will  indeed 
take  care  of  the  concern  which  he  reg- 
istered at  that  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  this 
amendment  would  not  affect  in  any 
way  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's 8(a)  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment Program. 

As  I  indicated  the  amendment  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  thank  him  for  his  coopera- 
tion and  effort. 

I  believe  that  the  modification  ad- 
dresses the  legitimate  management 
concerns  of  the  Senator  while  re- 
sponding to  the  issue  of  competition 
for  the  purchase  of  requirements  by 
the  Government. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3260 

•  Purpose:  To  provide  an  effective  date  with 
re.spect  to  issuance  of  certain  solicitations) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  at 
this  point  I  send  this  amendment  to 


the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  LevinJ 
proposes  an  amendment  numt>ored  3260. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  93.  above  line  1.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

(3)  The  provisions  of  S  2322  of  Title  10. 
United  Slates  Code,  as  added  by  paragraph 
( 1 ).  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  solici- 
tations i.ssued  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  (No.  3260)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  may  I 
also  add  that  the  staffs  of  both  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Nunn.  have  been  extremely  helpful  to 
me  in  this  clarification  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  both  Senator  Tower  and  Sena- 
tor Nunn  and  their  staffs. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  displayed  not  only  his  persistence 
but  also  his  concern  about  making 
sure  that  the  Record  is  absolutely  ac- 
curate and  reflects  the  amendment, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  for  clarifying 
it. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3261 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense   to    transport    humanitarian    relief 
supplies  to  countries  in  Central  America) 
Mr.  DENTON.  Madam  President.  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton] 

proposes  an  amendment  numt>ered  3261. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 
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adthorization  roR  secretart  op  deitnse  to 

TRANSPORT   HTTMANITARIAN   RKLIEF   SUPPLIES 
TO  CENTRAL  AlCERICA 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  during  fiscal  year  1985.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  transport  on  a 
space  available  basis,  at  no  charge,  to  any 
country  in  Central  America  goods  and  sup- 
plies which  have  been  furnished  by  a  non- 
governmental source  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  which  are  intended  for 
humanitarian  assistance. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  in- 
stitute such  procedures  as  may  be  necessary. 
Including  complete  Inspection  prior  to  ac- 
ceptance for  transport,  for  determining  that 
the  goods  and  supplies  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  suitable  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses and  are  in  useable  condition.  Goods 
and  supplies  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  unsuitable  or  unuseable  for  humanitari- 
an purposes  may  not  be  transported  under 
the  authority  provided  in  this  section. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
donor  of  any  goods  or  supplies  to  be  trans- 
ported under  this  section  to  ensure  that 
such  goods  are  suitable  for  humanitarian 
purposes  and  suitable  for  whatever  space 
available  transport  that  the  Secretary  may 
be  able  to  proTide  under  this  section. 

(c)  Goods  or  supplies  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  transport  under  this 
section  shall  be  distributed  in  the  country 
to  which  they  are  transported  through  or 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  not  accept  any  goods  or  supplies  for 
transportation  under  this  section  unless  the 
provider  or  providers  of  the  goods  and  sup- 
plies agree  to  the  condition  that  the  goods 
and  supplies  be  distributed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  prior  to  the 
transportation  of  all  goods  and  supplies 
made  under  this  section. 

(e)  No  later  than  60  days  after  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1985.  or  upon  request  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  advise 
the  Congress  of  the  origin,  contents,  desti- 
nation, and  disposition  of  all  goods  and  sup- 
plies transported  under  the  authority  of 
this  section. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  that  I  propose  has  a 
very  simple  purpose.  It  Involves  no  in- 
crease in  obligations  or  expenditures. 
Very  simply  the  amendment  provides 
authority  and  procedures  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  transport  only 
on  a  space-available  basis  privately 
supplied  humanitarian  relief  supplies 
to  people  in  Central  America  who  des- 
perately need  assistance.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  I>epartment  of  Defense 
and  the  White  Hotise  and  as  well  I  be- 
lieve has  been  cleared  by  the  managers 
of  the  bill  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  situation 
In  Central  America  has  created  great 
difficulties  for  the  peoples  of  that 
region.  The  economies  of  their  cotin- 
tries  have  been  disrupted.  Many  have 
become  refugees.  Medical  supplies, 
clothing,  food,  the  minimal  necessities 
of  life  are,  in  too  many  instances, 
absent.  We  cannot  but  be  concerned 
about  such  a  terrible  situation,  and 
indeed  many  Americans,  private  Amer- 
icans, are  so  concerned. 


In  many  cases,  groups  of  concerned 
Americans  have  exercised  their  rights 
as  citizens  and  as  caring  human 
beings,  in  the  spirit  of  voluntarism,  to 
collect  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, and  other  human  necessities  to 
provide  aid  and  comfort  to  the  inno- 
cent people  in  Central  America  who 
have  been  so  terribly  affected  by  the 
violence  and  the  terror  that  is  ramp- 
ant in  that  region.  Their  selfless  ac- 
tions have  been  in  the  spirit  of  volun- 
tary assistance  to  fellow  human 
beings,  in  the  great  American  tradition 
of  conununity  assistance  to  those  who 
are  less  fortimate.  They  have  given  of 
themselves  to  help,  and  they  have 
been  encouraged  in  their  effort  not 
only  by  the  Government  of  our  coun- 
try but  also  by  Our  record  of  assistance 
to  people  overseas. 

Mftdftm  President,  there  is  no  prob- 
lem with  what  those  many  Americans 
have  done,  but  there  is  a  problem.  The 
problem  is  that  it  is  hard  to  arrange 
transportation,  particularly  speedy 
transportation,  to  that  part  of  the 
world  without  incurring  costs  so  great 
that  they  far  exceed  what  is  possible 
within  the  efforts  of  those  Americans. 

We  know  that  the  United  States,  in 
the  normal  conduct  of  its  policy  in  the 
region,  has  ships  and  planes  going  to 
and  fro.  For  example,  Air  National 
Guard  aircraft  rotate  through  Howard 
Air  Force  Base  in  Panama  in  order  to 
provide  ready  air  transport  service. 
Frequently  those  aircraft,  and  ships  as 
well,  are  not  fully  loaded  when  they  go 
to  Central  America.  Logically,  it  would 
seem,  any  extra  space  available  could 
be  used  to  move  cargo  to  be  used  for 
legitimate  humanitarian  assistance. 
Unfortunately,  because  of  legal  techni- 
calities, that  is  not  the  case. 

My  amendment,  very  simply,  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
transport,  at  no  cost  and  on  a  space 
available  basis— only  on  a  space  avail- 
able basis— relief  goods  and  supplies 
for  humanitarian  sources  that  are  fur- 
nished by  nongovernment  sources.  It 
would  instruct  the  Secretary  to  insti- 
tute procedures  to  determine  that  the 
goods  are  suitable  for  humanitarian 
assistance  and  are  usable.  That  is  to 
allow  the  elimination  of  goods  that  ob- 
viotisly  are  not  suitable— weapons,  for 
example,  or  that  are  imusable— ex- 
pired medications  or  highly  perishable 
food,  for  example.  The  responsibility 
for  ensuring  that  goods  are  suitable 
both  for  humanitarian  purposes  and 
suitable  for  transportation  rests  with 
the  donor. 

The  amendment  provides  that  distri- 
bution of  goods  at  the  destination 
shall  be  "through  or  under  the  super- 
vision of"  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  accept 
goods  or  supplies  unless  the  donor 
agrees  to  that  condition.  The  purpose 
of  that  provision  is  to  ensure  that  sup- 
plies get  to  the  intended  legitimate  re- 
cipients,   not   for   example    into    the 


black  market,  and  that  DOD  does  not 
transport  goods  to,  for  example,  a  ter- 
rorist group.  Obviously,  of  course,  be- 
cause transportation  is  space  available, 
goods  can  go  only  to  destinations 
where  planes  normally  fly  or  ships 
normally  call,  so  that  we  will  not  obli- 
gate DOD  to  take  goods  to  Cuba  or 
someplace  like  that. 

Finally.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  prior  to  all  transportation 
under  the  amendment,  and  requires  a 
report  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
60  days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
or  upon  the  request  of  the  Congress, 
or  both.  That  report  is  to  cover  the 
"origin,  contents,  destination,  and  dis- 
position" of  all  goods  and  supplies 
transported. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  chance  for 
us.  in  a  debate  that  has  focused  upon 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  broad 
policies,  to  do  something  to  assist  the 
people  who  are  affected  by  continuing 
hostilities,  terrorism,  and  repression. 
The  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
White  Hoiise  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  I  have  discussed  it  with 
the  managers  of  the  bill  and  other  in- 
terested Senators.  I  believe  that  it  is 
acceptable,  and  I  hope  that  it  can  be 
quickly  approved. 

Thank  you,  Madam  President. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President.  I  re- 
viewed this  amendment.  This  is  the 
himianitarian  aid  amendment? 

Mr.  DENTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea; 
it  is  a  noble  idea.  I  think  it  is  an 
amendment  we  could  all  support.  I  do 
support  it.  I  congratulate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  add  typical  of 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  wish  all  Senators 
could  have  heard  that.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
my  distinguished  chairman,  friend, 
and  admired  colleague,  Senator 
Tower. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton]. 

The  amendment  (No.  3261)  was 
agreed  to.   

Mr.  TO'WER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President.  I 
am  happy  to  annoimce  that  I  believe 
we  have  run  out  of  gas. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  chairman  yield 
for  a  brief  question  to  the  assistant 
majority  leader?  Would  the  assistant 
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majority  leader  indicate  what  time  he 
expects  us  to  be  back  on  this  bill?  I 
know  we  come  in  at  11  o'clock,  but  I 
am  just  wondering  if  we  would  have 
any  morning  business  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  resume  consideration 
of  this  bill  at  11:30  a.m. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  assistant 
majority  leader. 

Madam  President.  I  have  been  asked 
to  lay  down  the  Kennedy  amendment 
so  it  would  be  the  pending  business. 
Does  the  Senator  have  any  objection 
to  that? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  be  delighted  if 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  would  lay 
down  the  Kennedy  amendment  so 
that  It  is  the  pending  business. 

AMENDMErrr  NO.  3263 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  status  of  certain  trea- 
ties to  prevent  nuclear  testing) 
Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  it 

be   reported   and   made   the   pending 

business  tomorrow  morning. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Georgia   [Mr.   Ndnn), 

for  Mr.  Kbnnkdy  and  Mr.  Math  i as,  proposes 

an  amendment  numt>ered  3262. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
Insert  the  following: 

POUCY  OH  THT  STATUS  Of  CERTAIN  TREATIES  TO 
PREVENT  NUCLEAR  TESTING 

Sec.  1019.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  is  committed  in  the 
limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  in  the 
Non-proliferation  Treaty  of  1968  to  seek  to 
achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explo- 
sions of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  times: 

(2)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  would 
promote  the  security  of  the  United  States 
by  constraining  the  United  States-Soviet  nu- 
clear arms  competition  and  by  strengthen- 
ing efforts  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons: 

(3)  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
signed  in  1974  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex 
plosions  Treaty  was  signed  in  1976,  and  both 
have  yet  to  t>e  considered  by  the  full  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

<4)  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  and  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  will  ensure  full  imple- 
mentation of  significant  new  verification 
procedures  and  so  make  completion  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  more  proba- 
ble: 

(5)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  must 
be  adequately  verifiable,  and  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  methods  for  de- 
tection of  underground  nuclear  explosions 
by  seismological  and  other  means: 

(6)  at  present  negotiations  are  not  being 
pursued  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  completion  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty: 


(7)  the  past  five  administrations  have  sup- 
ported the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  the  President 
should— 

( 1 )  request  Senate  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  and 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaties, 
signed  in  1974  and  1976,  respectively;  and 

( 2 )  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  imme- 
diate resumption  of  negotiations  toward 
conclusion  of  a  verifiable  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 


(During  the  day,  morning  business 
was  transacted  and  statements  were 
submitted  for  the  Record,  as  follows:) 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  2 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  addressed  to  Sen- 
ator Robert  Dole,  chainnan  of  the 
Conimittee  on  Finance,  dated  June  19, 
1984,  relating  to  the  conference  on  the 
deficit  reduction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  June  19.  1984. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Finance.     U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Rob:  Despite  many  obstacles,  we 
have  made  encouraging  progress  over  the 
past  several  months  in  our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  meaningful  downpayment  on  defi- 
cit reduction.  Because  of  your  leadership, 
the  conferees  from  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  have  reached  a  substantial 
measure  of  agreement  on  major  elements  of 
the  deficit  reduction  package  passed  by 
each  House. 

However,  unless  we  resolve  remaining 
areas  of  disagreement  before  the  July 
Fourth  recess,  our  entire  effort  to  achieve  a 
bipartisan  consensus  on  a  deficit  downpay- 
ment may  l>e  put  in  jeopardy.  It  is  especially 
important  that  the  overall  balance  of  spend- 
ing cuts  and  tax  loophole  measures  contem- 
plated in  my  agreement  to  the  downpay- 
ment concept  be  achieved  in  the  final  legis- 
lative package.  I  know  that  you  are  working 
toward  that  end,  and  that  you  are  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  the  appropriate  share  of 
spending  cuts  on  those  items  in  your  juris- 
diction. 

I  therefore  urge  that  you  and  your  fellow 
conferees  make  every  effort  to  conclude 
your  conference  as  soon  as  possible.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  most  important  thing  we 
can  do  right  now  to  keep  the  economic  re- 
covery on  track  is  to  fulfill  our  pledge  to  the 
American  people  to  enact  a  responsible  defi- 
cit downpayment  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr,  Saimders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings, ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:18  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  1201.  An  act  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  semi-conduc- 
tor chips  and  masks  against  unauthorized 
duplication,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  without  amendment: 

S.  837.  An  act  to  designate  certain  Nation- 
al Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of 
Washington  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.  1135.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  Goose 
Lake  Basin  Compact  between  the  States  of 
California  and  Oregon. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3130.  An  act  to  authorize  amend- 
ments to  a  certain  repayment  and  water 
service  contract  for  the  Frenchman  Unit  of 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  Pro- 
gram: 

H.R.  3401.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  and  Courthouse  located 
at  245  East  Capital  Street  in  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi, as  the  "James  O.  Eastland  United 
States  Courthouse": 

H.R.  3402.  An  act  to  designate  that  here- 
after the  Federal  building  at  100  West  Cap- 
ital Street  in  Jackson,  Mississippi  will  be 
Icnown  as  the  Doctor  A.H.  McCoy  Federal 
Building; 

H.R.  3766.  An  act  entitled  "The  San  Juan 
Basin  Wilderness  Protection  Act  of  1983": 

H.R.  4598.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  in  Jeanette, 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  "John  Dent  Post 
Office  Building": 

H.R.  4697.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  in  Romulus, 
Michigan,  as  the  "Carl  W.  Morris  Post 
Office  Building"; 


H.R.  5177.  An  act  granting  the  conserft  of 
Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the  Wheeling 
Creek  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention District  Compact  entered  into  by 
the  States  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia: 

H.R.  5365.  An  act  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  court  of  appeals  to  decide  multi- 
ple appeals  filed  with  respect  to  the  same 
agency  order: 

H.R.  5606.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1985: 

H.R.  5740.  An  act  entitled  the  "Barrow 
Gas  Field  Transfer  Act  of  1984":  and 

H.J.  Res.  452,  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  important  contribution  of  the  arts  to  a 
complete  education. 


At  6:11  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr,  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  appoints 
Mr,  Shelby  as  an  additional  conferee 
in  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  540) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  establish  a  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin  Diseases,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  5426.  An  act  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  5688.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  for  fiscal  year  1985  In  the 
rates  of  compensation  paid  to  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  and  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
paid  to  survivors  of  such  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

enrolled  bills  signed 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  speaker  has  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  1149.  An  act  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  and  other  lands  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  for  inclusion  in  the  Nation- 
al Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  3131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Kunyavsky; 

H.R.  3221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
E.  Ward;  and 

H.R.  4201.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
scheduling of  methaqualone  into  schedule  I 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  TmniMOND]. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  foUowring  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent. 

H.R.  3130.  An  act  to  authorize  amend- 
ments to  a  certain  repayment  and  water 
service  contract  for  the  Frenchman  Unit  of 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  Pro- 


gram; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

H.R.  3401.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  and  courthouse  located  at  245 
East  Capital  Street  in  Jackson,  MS.  as  the 
"James  O.  Eastland  United  States  Court- 
house;" to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Affairs. 

HJl.  3402.  An  act  to  designate  that  here- 
after the  Federal  building  at  100  West  Cap- 
ital Street  in  Jackson,  MS,  will  be  known  as 
the  Doctor  A.H.  McCoy  Federal  Building;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  I*ublic 
Works. 

H.R.  3766.  An  act  entitled  The  San  Juan 
Basin  Wilderness  Protection  Act  of  1983:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

H.R.  4598.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Jeanette,  PA.  as  the 
"John  Dent  Post  Office  Building;"  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

H.R.  4697.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Romulus.  MI,  as  the 
"Carl  W,  Morris  Post  Office  Building; '  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 

H.R.  5177,  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  an  amendment  to  the  Wheeling 
Creek  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention District  Compact  entered  into  by 
the  States  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5426.  An  act  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  5606.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

H.R.  5688.  An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  for  fiscal  year  1985  in  the 
rates  of  compensation  paid  to  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  and  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
paid  to  survivors  of  such  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  5740.  An  act  entitled  the  Barrow  Gas 
Field  Transfer  Act  of  1984,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.J.  Res.  452.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  important  contribution  of  the  arts  to  a 
complete  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3414.  A  contununication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Land  and 
Minerals  Management),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  adequacy  of 
royalty  management  for  coal,  uranium,  and 
other  energy  and  nonenergy  minerals  on 
Federal  and  Indian  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  E2nergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3415,  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Energy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  quarterly  report  on 
Biomass  Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  for  the 
quarter  ended  March  31,  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 

EC-3416.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 


tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  reports  on  the  administration  of 
the  Ocean  Dumping  program  for  calendar 
years  1981,  1982.  and  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 

EC-3417.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  fiscal 
year  1981  Medicare  activities:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-3418.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law.  the  proposed  regulations  of 
the  Commission  to  implement  the  Privacy 
Act  and  to  establish  a  system  of  records:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3419.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  financial  status  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3420.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Legisla- 
tive Affairs)  and  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  (Office  of  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  Chapter  44, 
Title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  importation  of  armor 
piercing  bullets:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3421.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
American  Institute  in  Taiwan's  proposed 
letter  of  offer  to  the  Coordination  Council 
for  North  American  Affairs  for  defense  arti- 
cles estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3422.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979, 
Public  Law  96-70,  to  authorize  payment  of  a 
living  quarters  allowance  to  certain  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3423.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  1983  annual  report  of  the  Board;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3424.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  final  rules  for  the 
National  Estuarine  Sanctuary  Program,  to 
the  Committee  on  Conunerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation, 

EC-3425.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Professional  Audit  Review 
Team  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  per- 
formance evaluation  of  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3426.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide by  statute  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Business  and  Consumer 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3427.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  confidential  finding 
by  the  President  that  the  furnishing  of  de- 
fense articles  and  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  will  strengthen  the  security 
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of  the  U.S.  and  promot"  world  peace,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3428.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  Ju 
dicial  Retirement  System  and  the  Judicial 
Survivors'  Annuities  System  for  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3429.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
GAG  Reports  issued  during  the  month  of 
May  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen 
tal  Affairs. 

EC-3430.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Board  s  accounting  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3431.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations  for  National  Insti 
tute  of  Handicapped  Research  Fellowships; 
to  the  Committee  on  Lat)or  and  Human  Re 
sources. 

EC-3432.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursu 
ant  to  law,  the  1983  report  on  the  financial 
position  of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  As 
sociation;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


Co.ntributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1  Self-None, 

2.  Spouse— None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names— None. 

4.  Parents  names— Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.E. 
Wolfe,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names— None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names— None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names— Mrs.  Beth 
Staples  and  Mr.  Hugh  Staples,  none. 

1  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  information  contained  in 
this  report  is  complete  and  accurate. 

Frances  Todd  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
lion  for  a  term  expiring  December  17,  1986. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed subject  to  the  nominees'  commit 
ment  to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate. ) 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-704.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  and  the  County  of  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  relating  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hawaii  in  1893;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Energy  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-705.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners.  Okaloosa 
County.  Florida  urging  the  transfer  of 
George  Bosnake  from  his  incarceration  in 
Veracruz.  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  For 
elgn  Relations. 

POM-706.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee  relating 
to  Title  IX  of  the  1972  Higher  Education 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Lalwr  and  Human 
Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment; 

H.R.  29.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Polish  Legion  of  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  U.S.A.  (Rept.  No.  98-525). 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  4921.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  additional  lands  for  inclusion  within 
the  Bon  Secour  National  Wildlife  Refuge 


Of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations:  Edward  E.  Wolfe,  of  Vir- 
ginia. Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Oceans  and  Fisheries  Affairs,  for  the 
rmnk  of  Ambassador. 


Medical  Services  Systems  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  HospiUl  in  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land as  the  National  Study  Center  for 
Trauma  and  Emergency  Medical  Systems: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Lautewberg,    Mr.    Matsonaoa,    Mr. 

NuNN,  Mr.  HoLLiNOS,  Mr.  Thijrmond, 

Mr.    Andrews.    Mr.    Bincaman,    Mr. 

DeConcini.   Mr.    Dodd.   Mr.    Bosch- 

wiTZ.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 

Hetlin.   Mr.   Levin.   Mr.   Zorinsky, 

Mr.    Stennis.    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 

Dixon,  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 

Trible.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Pressler. 

Mr.  Eagleton.  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  316.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  September  30  through  Octo- 
ber 6.  1984,  as    National  High-Tech  Week '; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mattincly); 
S.  2773.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  Nation 
al  Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia to  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By    Mrs     KASSEBAUM    (for    herself 

and  Mr.  Baker): 

S.  2774.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 

to  the  National  Society.  Daughters  of  the 

American  Colonists;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary 

By   Mr.    MATHIAS  (for   himself,   Mr. 
Biden.  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.   Moyni- 

HAN): 

S.  2775.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination  in 
insurance  on  the  basis  of  blindness  or 
degree  of  blindness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Thurmond): 

S    2776.  A  bill  to  continue  the  transition 

provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  until  June 

27.  1984.  and  for  other  purposes;  considered 

and  passed. 

By  Mr  HEINZ: 
S.  2777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN): 
S.J.  Res.  314.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate 1984  as  the  "Year  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway"  and  June  27,  1984,  as  "St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MATHIAS  (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.J.  Res.  315.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  Maryland  Institute  for  Emergency 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  Res.  411.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  sharing  of 
costs  of  undertaking  multinational  action  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Staftord.  and  Mr. 
Sarbanes): 
S.  Con.  Res.  125.  A  concurrent  resolution 
entitled    the    'Common    Security    Resolu- 
tion": to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self and  Mr.  Baker): 
S.   2774.   A  bill   to  grant   a  Federal 
charter     to     the     National     Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FEDERAL  CHARTER  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY, 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLONISTS 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Nation- 
al Society.  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonists.  Senator  Baker  joins  me  in 
this  effort.  The  NSDAC  has  active 
chapters  in  all  50  States,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  other  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  join  us  in  honoring  the 
organization  in  this  way.  Similar  legis- 
lation has  139  cosponsors  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  National  Society.  Daughters  of 
the  American  Colonists,  has  for  over 
60  years  devoted  itself  to  the  remem- 
berance  of  those  who  founded  this 
country.  By  sponsoring  historical  and 
geneological  research,  establishing  his- 
torical memorials,  promoting  volun- 
teer activites.  and  creating  educational 
scholarships  for  needy  and  deserving 
students,  the  society  honors  our 
system  of  Government  and  national 
traditions.    A   Federal   charter   would 


recognize  these  many  contributions 
and  aid  the  National  Society.  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Colonists  as  they 
continue  to  enrich  our  present  by  cele- 
brating our  pBst.« 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  LrviN,  and  Mr.  Mcstwiham): 

S.  2775.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  insurance  on  the  basis  of  blind- 
ness or  degree  of  blindness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

FAIR  INSURANCE  COVERAGE  ACT 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Biden,  Levin, 
and  MoYNiHAN,  the  Pair  Insurance 
Coverage  Act,  legislation  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  insurance  on  the 
basis  of  any  degree  of  blindness.  It  is 
distressing  that  in  1984  this  legislation 
is  even  necessary.  However,  the  sad 
truth  is  that  for  many  years  blind 
people  have  encountered  numerous 
obstacles  in  their  efforts  to  secure  var- 
ious types  of  insurance  coverage  on  an 
equal  basis  with  persons  who  can  see. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  end  this 
discrimination  has  been  well  docu- 
mented by  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  [NAICl.  In 
1978,  the  NAIC,  after  finding  that  the 
blind  were  the  victims  of  widespread 
discrimination  by  some  insurance  com- 
panies, adopted  a  model  insurance  reg- 
ulation condemning  such  practices 
when  based  solely  on  the  grounds  of 
blindness.  The  NAIC  found  no  factual 
basis  for  the  belief  that  blindness  rep- 
resents an  increased  risk  to  Insurers. 
Accordingly,  treating  blind  persons 
differently  from  those  who  can  see 
was  determined  to  be  clearly  discrimi- 
natory and  thus  an  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  model  regu- 
lation would  be  placed  on  the  statute 
books  or  promulgated  as  an  adminis- 
trative rule  in  most  or  all  of  the 
States.  Unfortimately,  this  assumption 
proved  to  be  false;  while  some  States 
have  been  willing  to  accept  the  model 
regulation,  other  States  are  reluctant 
to  do  so.  To  date,  less  than  half  the 
States  have  followed  the  NAIC's  lead 
in  taking  positive  steps  to  end  discrimi- 
natory insurance  practices  against  the 
blind.  Moreover,  the  pace  of  enacting 
State  regulations  or  laws  to  prohibit 
such  discrimination  has  ground  to  a 
halt. 

I  am  persuaded  of  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral policy  in  this  area.  Our  legislation 
would  prohibit  discrimination  in  insur- 
ance solely  on  the  basis  of  blindness  or 
degree  of  blindness,  unless  the  reason 
for  such  action  is  demonstrated 
through  soimd  actuarial  evidence.  In 
effect,  the  Congress  would  be  telling 
insurers  to  look  at  a  blind  person  as  a 
person,  not  as  a  blind  person;  and 
then,  to  underwrite  that  person  as 
they  would  others.  Of  course,  if  there 
is  valid  actuarial  evidence  which  re- 


lates to  the  assumed  risk,  then  insur- 
ance companies  may  underwrite  that 
person  by  charging  a  different  rate,  or 
by  other  means.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  merely  on  the  grounds  of  the  ex- 
istence of  blindness. 

The  measure  we  introduce  today  is 
the  companion  bill  to  H.R.  4642.  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Bates,  it  has 
over  100  cosponsors  and  enjoys  the 
strong  support  of  the  National  Federa- 
tions of  the  Blind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2775 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•'Fair  Insurance  Coverage  Act '. 

FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that  dis- 
crimination in  insurance  based  on  blindness 
or  degree  of  blindness  does  occur  and  that 
attempts  to  remedy  this  form  of  discrimina- 
tion through  State  laws  and  regulations 
have  had  limited  success. 

(2)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  dis- 
crimination based  on  blindness  or  degree  of 
blindness,  by  any  insurer  which  is  engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce,  in  connection  with 
any  application  for,  or  with  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, rates,  benefits,  or  requirements  of 
insurance  policies  and  contracts  (A)  burdens 
the  commerce  of  the  Nation.  (B)  impairs  the 
economic  welfare  of  a  significant  number  of 
consumers  who  rely  on  the  protection  of 
such  policies  and  contracts,  and  (C)  consti- 
tutes an  unfair  trade  practice  which  ad- 
versely affects  interstate  commerce. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  no 
insurer  shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  blindness 
or  degree  of  blindness  of  any  person,  (1) 
refuse  to  make  insurance  available  to  any 
applicant  for  insurance.  (2)  treat  any  such 
applicant  or  any  insured  differently  than 
any  other  applicant  or  insured  with  respect 
to  the  terms,  conditions,  rates,  benefits,  or 
requirements  of  any  contract  of  insurance, 
or  (3)  commit  any  other  action  prohibited 
by  this  Act.  It  is  further  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  this  Act  shall  not  affect 
the  responsibility  and  authority  of  States  to 
regulate  the  business  of  insurance,  nor  shall 
it  affect  any  rule  or  order  of  any  State 
agency  concerning  or  applicable  to  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance,  if  such  regulation,  rule,  or 
order  is  consistent  with  and  does  not  pre- 
vent compliance  with  this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sic.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term— 

(1)  "blindness"  means  central  visual 
acuity  of  not  more  than  20/200  in  the  better 
eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  a  limitation  to 
the  field  of  vision  in  the  better  eye  to  such  a 
degree  that  its  widest  diameter  subtends  an 
angle  of  no  greater  than  twenty  degrees; 

(2)  "degree  of  blindness"  means  any  limi- 
tation in  visual  acuity  or  the  field  of  vision, 
without  regard  to  the  severity  of  such  condi- 
tion; 


(3)  "discriminatory  action"  means  action 
by  an  insurer  which  is  prohibited  by  this 
Act; 

(4)  "insurance"  and  'contract  of  insur- 
ance" means  any  arrangement  (whether  by 
contract,  fiolicy,  binder,  reinsurance,  or  oth- 
erwise) whereby  a  person  agrees  to  provide 
benefits  (whether  by  reimbursement,  peri- 
odic or  lump-sum  payments,  or  otherwise) 
in  case  specified  events  occur  in  connection 
with  death,  disability,  medical  conditions, 
attainment  of  specified  age.  retirement  from 
employment,  economic  loss,  theft,  or  other 
similar  circumstnces: 

(5)  "insured"  means  any  person— 

(A)  who  pays  or  has  paid  the  premiums  or 
contributions  for  a  contract  of  insurance, 

(B)  with  respect  to  whose  circumstances 
the  terms  of  a  contract  of  insurance  pertain, 

(C)  who  is  a  beneficiary  under  the  terms 
of  a  contract  of  insurance,  or 

(D)  who  is  or  has  attempted  to  become  an 
applicant  for  insurance  issued  or  offered  to 
be  issued  by  an  insurer: 

(6)  "insurer"  means  any  person— 

(A)  who  provides  insurance  to  others  or 
otherwise  engages  in  the  business  of  insur- 
ance, and 

(B)  whose  activities— 

(i)  affect  interstate  commerce, 

(ii)  utilize  facilities  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service, 

(iii)  utilize  any  facilities  used  in  interstate 
commerce  by  any  person,  or 

(iv)  result  in  a  discriminatory  action 
which  is  carried  on  under  color  of  any  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  or  regulation,  or  which  is 
required,  permitted,  or  sanctioned  by,  or 
supported  with  funds  provided  by.  the 
United  States,  any  State,  any  political  sub- 
division of  any  State,  or  any  agency  of  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  of  any  State; 
and  includes  such  person's  agent; 

(7)  "person"  including  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals, governments,  agencies  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  labor  unions,  partner- 
ships, associations,  corporations,  legal  repre- 
sentatives, mutual  companies,  joint  ven- 
tures, joint  stock  companies,  societies, 
trusts,  unincorporated  organizations,  trust- 
ees, trustees  in  bankruptcy,  receivers,  and  fi- 
duciaries; and 

(8)  "State"  includes  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

DISCRIMINATORY  ACTIONS 

Sec  4.  (a)  No  insurer  may,  because  of  the 
blindness  or  degree  of  blindness  of  any 
person,  do  any  of  the  following  with  respect 
to  any  person  who,  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  is  an  insured  under  a  contract  of 
insurance  made  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  unless  the  basis  for  such  action  is 
clearly  demonstrated  through  sound  actuar- 
ial evidence: 

( 1 )  Refuse  to  make,  or  refuse  to  negotiate, 
or  otherwise  make  unavailable  or  deny,  or 
delay  receiving  and  processing  an  applica- 
tion for,  a  contract  of  insurance  of  the  type 
ordinarily  made  or  offered  by  such  insurer. 

(2)  Treat  such  insured  differently  than 
the  insurer  treats  or  would  treat  any  other 
insured  with  respiect  to  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, rates,  benefits,  or  requirements  of 
such  contract  of  insurance. 

(b)  No  insurer  may— 

(1)  discriminate  or  take  reprisal  against 
any  person  because  such  person  has  op- 
posed any  practice  made  unlawful  by  this 
Act  or  because  such  person  has  made  a 
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change,  testified,  assisted,  or  participated  in 
any  manner  in  an  investigation,  proceeding, 
hearing,  or  litigation  under  this  Act;  or 

(2)  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  printed,  or  published,  any  notice, 
statement,  or  advertisement,  relating  to  in- 
surance coverage  that  such  insurer  provides 
or  will  provide,  indicating  any  preference, 
limitation,  specification,  or  discrimination 
based  on  the  blindness  or  degree  of  blind- 
ness of  any  person,  or  an  intention  to  make 
any  such  preference,  limitation,  specifica- 
tion, or  discrimination,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  basis  for  such  preference,  limita- 
tion, specification,  or  discrimination  is  clear- 
ly demonstrated  through  sound  actuarial 
evidence. 

(c)  With  respect  to  all  contracts  of  insur- 
ance existing  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  no  insurer  may— 

(1)  charge  or  collect  premium  payments  or 
contributions  which  become  due  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  determine  the  amount  of  or  pay  to  any 
insured  any  benefit  under  any  contract  of 
insurance  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act; 

if  such  charge,  collection,  determination,  or 
payment  is  based,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
the  blindness  or  degree  of  blindness  of  any 
person,  unless  the  basis  for  such  charge,  col 
lection,  determination,  or  payment  Is  clearly 
demonstrated  through  sound  actuarial  evi- 
dence. 

STATE  EWrORCEMENT  PRIOR  TO  JUDICIAL 
ENrORCEMENT  UNDER  THIS  ACT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  If  an  alleged  discriminatory 
action  occurs  which  falls  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  State  law  prohibiting  such  dis- 
criminatory action  and  establishing  or  au- 
thorizing a  State  authority  to  grant  or  seek 
relief  from  such  action  or  to  institute  crimi- 
nal proceedings  with  respect  to  such  action. 
no  suit  may  be  filed  under  section  6  of  this 
Act  unless  the  State  has  failed  to  complete 
all  administrative  or  criminal  proceedings, 
excluding  judicial  review,  and  to  implement 
any  remedies  awarded  in  such  proceedings 
under  such  law  before  the  expiration  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  State  au- 
thority has  received  notice  of  such  alleged 
discriminatory  action. 

(b)  A  State  may  obtain  one  thirty-day  ex- 
tension of  the  one-hundred-and-eighty-day 
period  described  in  subsection  (ai  upon  sub- 
mission to  a  United  States  district  court 
having  Jurisdiction  under  section  8  of  this 
Act  of  a  petition  which  satisfies  such  court 
that  such  State  is  diligently  enforcing  such 
State  law. 

CIVIL  ACTION  BY  OR  ON  BEHALF  OF  AGGRIEVED 
PERSON 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  no  State  law  confers  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  alleged  discriminatory  action. 
or  if  the  State  authority  has  failed  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  receiving 
notice  of  such  alleged  discriminatory  action 
to  complete  all  administrative  or  ciminal 
proceedings,  excluding  Judicial  review,  and 
to  implement  any  remedies  awarded  in  such 
proceedings,  a  civil  action  against  the  insur- 
er may  be  brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  an  ag- 
grieved person.  Such  civil  action  may  be  in- 
stituted In  any  State  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion under  State  law  or  in  a  United  States 
district  court  having  Jurisdiction  under  .sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  suit  under  this  section  may  be  filed 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years  following 
the  alleged  discriminatory  action,  in  a  case 
where  no  State  law  confers  Jurisdiction  over 
such  alleged  discriminatory  action,  or  fol- 
lowing  the   expiration   of   the   period    pre- 


scribed in  section  5  in  a  case  where  a  State 
law  does  confer  such  jurisdiction.  Where 
the  alleged  discriminatory  action  is  continu- 
ing in  character,  time  periods  shall  be  com- 
puted from  the  last  day  on  which  such  dis- 
criminatory action  occurred. 

(c)  Upon  the  plaintiff's  application  and  in 
such  circumstances  as  the  court  before 
which  an  action  is  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion may  deem  just,  the  court  may  appoint 
an  attorney  for  such  plaintiff  and  may  au- 
thorize the  commencement  of  the  action 
without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  secu- 
rity. 

CIVIL  ACTION  BY  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  IN- 
VOLVING ISSUES  OF  GENERAL  PUBLIC  IMPOR- 
TANCE 

Sec  7.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  any  person  is  engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  violation  of  this  Act  or 
that  any  person  has  been  aggrieved  by  any 
violation  of  this  Act,  and  an  issue  of  general 
public  importance  is  raised,  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any 
United  States  district  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion under  section  8  of  this  Act,  by  filing 
with  such  court  a  complaint  setting  forth 
the  facts  and  requesting  such  relief,  includ- 
ing a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order  against  the 
person  responsible  for  such  pattern  or  prac- 
tice or  violation,  as  the  Attorney  General 
considers  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  poli- 
cies and  provisions  of  this  Act  are  not  violat- 
ed. 

JURISDICTION 

Sec  8.  Any  civil  action  under  this  Act  in 
stituted  in  a  United  States  district  court 
shall  be  brought,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  in  the  United  States 
district  court  of  any  judicial  district  in  the 
State  in  which  (1)  the  alleged  discriminato- 
ry action  occurred,  (2)  the  defendants  prin- 
cipal office  is  located,  (3)  the  defendant 
maintains  and  administers  records  relevant 
to  the  alleged  discriminatory  action,  (4)  the 
defendant  resides  or  is  located.  '5)  the  de- 
fendant is  incorporated  or  has  a  designated 
agent  for  service  of  proce.ss.  or  (6)  the  de- 
fendant transacts  business.  The  case  shall 
be  heard  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and 
expedited  in  every  way.  If  no  judge  is 
promptly  available  to  hear  and  decide  the 
case,  the  chief  Judge  or  acting  chief  judge  of 
the  district  shall  so  certify  to  the  chief 
judge  of  the  circuit  who  shall  promptly  des- 
ignate a  district  or  circuit  judge  of  the  cir 
cuit  to  hear  and  determine  the  case. 

JUDICIAL  RELIEF 

Sec  9.  (a)  If  the  court  in  any  action 
brought  under  section  6  or  7  of  this  Act  de- 
termines that  the  defendant  has  violated 
this  Act.  the  court  shall  order  such  mone- 
tary, equitable,  or  other  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, including  punitive  damages  in  ap- 
propriate cases. 

(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  punitive 
damages  awarded  under  sub.section  (a),  of 
this  section,  the  court  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors,  the  amount  of  actual 
damages  awarded,  the  frequency  and  per- 
sistence of  the  defendant's  failure  to  comply 
with  requirements  of  this  Act.  the  defend- 
ants  resources,  the  numl)er  of  persons  af- 
fected, the  extent  to  which  the  defendant 
was  enriched  through  its  discriminatory 
action,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  defend- 
ant's failure  to  comply  was  intentional. 

INAPPLICABILITY 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  exempt  or  relieve  any  person  from 


any  liability,  duty,  penalty,  or  punishment 
under  any  law  of  any  State,  other  than  any 
such  law  which  purports  to  require  or 
permit  the  doing  of  any  act  is  prohibited 
under  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  11.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.« 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  friend  from 
Maryland,  Senator  Mathias,  in  intro- 
ducing the  Fair  Insurance  Coverage 
Act,  which  will  prohibit  discrimination 
in  insurance  on  the  basis  of  blindness 
or  degree  of  blindness.  Similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Congressman  Bates. 

Blindness  can  be  and  often  is  a 
severe  obstacle  in  life.  We  should  not 
be  in  the  position  of  making  life  even 
more  difficult  for  these  people 
through  discriminatory  insurance  reg- 
ulations which  have  no  reasonable 
basis. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  prohibit 
discrimination  based  on  blindness  has 
been  documented  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Insurance  Commissioners. 
A  model  statute  developed  by  the  asso- 
ciation, or  a  variation  of  that  model, 
has  already  been  adopted  in  23  States, 
including  my  home  State  of  Delaware. 
Although  that  does  represent  substan- 
tial progress,  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  of  the  States  in  the  Union  do  not 
prohibit  such  discrimination  means 
that  the  job  is  far  from  completed. 

Our  legislation  would  address  that 
situation  by  mandating  a  national 
standard.  No  longer  would  it  be  legal 
to  discriminate  against  the  blind  in 
one  State,  while  such  discrimination  is 
illegal  just  across  the  border. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  well 
documented.  A  staffer  for  a  Member 
of  Congress  was  recently  denied  life 
insurance  on  the  basis  of  his  blindness 
even  though  he  is  a  marathon  runner; 
and  probably  in  much  better  shape 
than  many  of  us  in  this  Chamber.  AJi- 
other  man  was  allowed  to  buy  only 
$20,000  worth  of  flight  insurance  on 
himself  while  he  was  able  to  purchase 
$325,000  worth  of  such  coverage  on  his 
wife.  The  reason:  she  is  sighted  and  he 
is  blind. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners 
has  stated,  there  is  no  factual  basis  for 
the  belief  that  blindness  constitutes 
an  increased  risk.  Yet,  the  association 
found  evidence  of  widespread  discrimi- 
nation against  blind  people. 

Since  that  time,  almost  half  the 
States  of  the  Union,  usually  with  the 
State  legislators  and  the  insurance  in- 
dustry working  together,  have  adopted 
legislation  designed  to  eliminate  such 
discrimination.  I  am  proud  that  my 
State  is  one  of  them.  I  believe  now  is 
the  time  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to 
follow  suit. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  legislation  their  full  sup- 
port.* 

By  Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mo'miHAN): 
S.J.  Res.  314.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate 1984  as  the  "Year  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway",  and  Jime  27,  1984, 
as  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

YEAR  or  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  AMD  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DAY 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
commemorating  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  This  joint  resolution,  identi- 
cal to  H.J.  Res.  567,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Pursell  and  passed  by 
the  House  unanimously  on  June  6, 
1984.  designates  1984  as  the  "Year  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway"  and  June 
27.  1984,  as  "St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Day." 

June  27  will  mark  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  the  Seaway  to 
deep-draft  navigation  by  the  opening 
of  the  Dwifht  D.  Elsenhower  lock  at 
Massena.  NY.  This  action  enabled 
America's  heartland  to  transport  its 
agricultural  and  manufactured  goods 
to  the  world.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Seaway,  over  1  billion  metric  tons  of 
cargo  have  moved  through  the 
Seaway.  Without  the  Seaway,  many 
Americans  would  not  have  enjoyed  the 
prosperity  that  is  still  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

This  Seaway  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  modem  world.  The  engineering  ac- 
complishment of  opening  America's 
heartland  to  the  sea  ranks  as  one  of 
the  great  achievements  of  our  time.  It 
is  indeed  appropriate  that  we  com- 
memorate this  marvelous  effort.  Addi- 
tionally, the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  unique 
relationship  this  country  enjoys  with 
Canada.  I  doubt  that  any  neighboring 
countries  in  the  world  can  boast  of  a 
relationship  characterized  by  better 
relations  than  that  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  great 
engineering  achievement  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  testimony  to  that  rela- 
tionship. 

The  work  completed  in  1959  was  one 
of  the  moBt  monumentally  difficult 
ventures  ever  undertaken  by  man.  It 
required,  among  other  things,  draining 
the  Long  Sault  Rapids  and  carrying 
out  construction  while  temporary 
dams  held  back  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Ships  that  traverse  the 
entire  length  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
arrive  at  Lake  Superior  to  dock  in 
Duluth  travel  a  total  of  2.400  mUes 
inland,  pass  through  17  locks  and 
move  to  a  point  more  than  600  feet 
above  sea  Jevel.  TriUy,  a  monumental 
journey. 

Mr.  President,  in  memory  of  the 
thousands  of  individuals  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  who  labored  to  make  the 


Seaway  a  reality,  and  in  recognition  of 
the  continuing  importance  of  the 
Seaway  to  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  joint  resolution  with  all  due 
haste.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.J.  Res.  315.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  Maryland  Institute  for 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  Hospi- 
tal in  Baltimore,  MD,  as  the  National 
Study  Center  for  Trauma  and  Emer- 
gency Medical  Systems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

national  study  CENTER  FOR  TRAUMA  AND 
EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SYSTEMS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
today,  Mr.  Sarbanes  and  I  introduce 
legislation  to  designate  the  Maryland 
Institute  for  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Systems  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  Baltimore  as  the  National 
Study  Center  for  Trauma  and  Emer- 
gency Medical  Systems.  This  designa- 
tion would  focus  attention  on  the  need 
to  improve  trauma  and  emergency 
medical  systems,  at  no  additional  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  social  costs  of  traumatic  injury 
and  death  are  known  to  all  of  us. 
Trauma  remains  the  third  leading 
cause  of  death  in  the  country  among 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  1  and 
30.  These  injuries  rob  us  especially  of 
the  young— those  on  the  threshold  of 
their  most  productive  years.  Total 
dollar  costs,  including  medical  ex- 
penses, lost  wages,  and  indirect  work 
losses  come  to  a  staggering  $50  billion 
a  year. 

Despite  these  statistics.  Federal  sup- 
port has  diminished  with  the  closing 
of  the  Emergency  Medical  Systems 
Office  at  HHS  in  1981  and  there  is  no 
national  coordination  in  research  on 
emergency  medical  issues.  Emergency 
and  trauma  service  has  been  neglected 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  even 
though  it  has  demonstrated  dramatic 
success  in  saving  lives. 

The  Maryland  Institute,  however, 
has  risen  to  a  position  of  national  and 
international  prominence  for  its  work 
in  providing  medical  care  to  seriously 
injured  trauma  patients.  Records  show 
that  the  Maryland  Institute  saves  four 
out  of  five  patients  who  are  treated 
within  its  network  and  we  are  justly 
proud  of  our  system  in  Maryland.  It 
serves  as  a  model  for  demonstrating 
the  most  up-to-date  and  cost-effective 
methods  for  delivering  emergency 
medical  services. 

Maryland  Institute  is  the  logical  lo- 
cation for  such  a  study  center.  Be- 
cause of  the  institute's  experience  it 
can  provide  first-hand  knowledge,  di- 
rection, and  coordination  for  trauma 
treatment  nationwide.  It  seems  both 
appropriate  suid  advisable  to  provide  a 
national  commitment  for  the  continu- 


ation of  programs,  as  well  as  leader- 
ship in  the  important  area  of  trauma 
and  emergency  medical  systems  devel- 
opment. The  Maryland  Institute  of 
Emergency  Medical  Services  System  is 
qualified  and  willing  to  assist  in  this. 

We  urge  Senators  to  join  us  in  this 
proposal  to  establish  this  study  center 
which  will  include  a  national  data  base 
and  clearinghouse  for  emergency  med- 
ical services.  The  center  also  will  train 
professionals  in  traumatology  and  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  nationwide. 
Such  a  national  center  would  dramati- 
cally improve  every  State's  capability 
to  provide  all  Americans  with  the 
quality  of  emergency  services  Mary- 
landers  now  enjoy. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  315 
Whereas  Federal  support  for  emergency 
medical  services  systems  has  decreased,  and 
many  States  have  not  been  able  to  provide 
support  for  such  systems; 

Whereas  private  efforts  are  the  primary 
means  of  improving  the  delivery  of  emer- 
gency medical  services,  and  such  improve- 
ments are  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  in- 
creasing number  of  trauma  victims; 

Whereas  the  designation  of  a  national 
study  center  for  trauma  and  emergency 
medical  systems  would  focus  attention  on 
the  need  for  improvement  of  emergency 
medical  services  systems: 

Whereas  a  national  study  center  for 
trauma  and  emergency  medical  systems  is 
needed  to  conduct  research,  collect  data, 
and  provide  technical  assistance  concerning 
the  delivery  of  emergency  medical  services; 
and 

Whereas  the  Maryland  Institute  for 
Emergengy  Medical  Services  Systems  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  Hospital  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
conduct  of  such  research,  the  collection  of 
such  data,  and  the  provision  of  such  assist- 
ance: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Maryland 
Institute  for  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Systems  at  the  University  of  Maryland  Hos- 
pital in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  shall  be 
known  and  desigated  as  the  "National  Study 
Center  for  Trauma  and  Emergency  Medical 
Systems".  Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  reg- 
ulation, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  held  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "National  Study  Center  for 
Trauma  and  Emergency  Medical  Systems".* 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague 
in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Mathias,  in  spon- 
soring legislation  to  designate  the 
Maryland  Institute  for  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Hospital  in  Balti- 
more, MD.  as  the  National  Study 
Center  for  Trauma  and  Emergency 
Medical  Systems.  The  idea  for  a 
trauma  institute  was  first  endorsed  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  a 
1966  report  entitled,  "Accidental 
Death  and  Disability:  The  Neglected 
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Disease  of  Modem  Society."  The 
report  noted  that  trauma.  unJike  other 
diseases,  has  traditionally  lacked  a 
public  constituency.  But  now  traffic 
safety  and  rehabilitation  experts,  as 
well  as  the  insurance  industry,  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  dealing  with 
trauma  and  favor  creation  of  an  insti- 
tute. 

Trauma  is  the  No.  1  cause  of  death 
in  the  United  States  for  persons  under 
age  37  and  is  the  fourth  leading  cause 
of  death  in  the  total  population,  after 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  Yet. 
trauma  has  received  only  marginal  na- 
tional attention,  considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem.  In  1980  alone, 
trauma  cost  Americans  $88.5  billion.  A 
national  focus  is  essential  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  trauma,  as  well  as 
emergency  medical  services  in  general. 
Accordingly,  the  mission  of  the  Na- 
tional Study  Center  would  be  to  func- 
tion as  an  organization  with  an  accu- 
mulated base  of  knowledge  where 
studies  on  regional  and  national  EMS 
and  trauma  systems  issues  could  be  op- 
timally completed  and  information 
and  technical  assistance  could  be  dis- 
seminated to  providers  as  well  as  inter- 
ested organizations.  Specifically,  desig- 
nation of  the  Maryland  Institute  as  a 
National  Study  Center  for  Trauma 
and  Emergency  Medical  Systems  will 
establish  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
emergency  medical  services  and 
trauma  systems,  conduct  research  on 
emergency  medical  issues,  train  pro- 
fessionals in  traumatology  and  emer- 
gency medical  services,  and  provide 
technical  assistance  nationwide. 

Dr.  R.  Adams  Cowley,  a  Baltimore 
professor  of  thoracic  and  cardiovascu- 
lar surgery,  established  the  Nation's 
first  treatment  center  for  shock  vic- 
tims at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Dr.  Cowley  insisted  that  emergency 
treatment  was  vital  in  the  first  hour 
following  an  accident  and  that  treat- 
ment had  to  be  massive  and  extensive. 
He  organized  and  trained  specialized 
teams  of  doctors,  in  addition  to  heli- 
copter transportation  services  that 
would  rush  the  patients  to  his  center. 
Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Cowley,  the 
Maryland  Institute  for  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems  [MIEMSS] 
has  developed  a  regional  system  that 
serves  sis  an  international  model,  vis- 
ited by  people  from  all  over  the  world, 
for  demonstrating  the  most  up-to-date 
and  effective  methods  for  delivering 
emergency  medical  services.  The 
shock-trauma  unit  saves  87  percent  of 
its  patients,  most  of  whom  would  die 
without  special  treatment. 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Cowley.  MIEMSS  op- 
erates the  first  statewide  emergency 
medical  service  of  its  kind,  providing 
voice  and  telemetry  communication 
between  the  scene  of  the  emergency, 
ambulance,  hospital,  helicopter,  and 
specialty  referral  centers.  The  Mary- 
land State  Police  Med-Evac  Helicopter 
Program,  a  national  model,  has  t>een 


very  successful  and  cooperates  closely 
with  the  State's  volunteer  and  paid 
ambulance  and  rescue  companies  to 
provide  transportation  to  appropriate 
care  facilities.  The  Maryland  Institute 
for  Emergency  Medical  Service  Sys- 
tems is  unique  in  its  concept  of  the 
multidisciplinary  team  wherein  the 
neurosurgeon,  the  orthopedic  surgeon, 
the  chest  surgeon,  the  internist,  and 
the  anesthesiologist  all  meet  the  criti- 
cally ill  upon  arrival  and  use  their  in- 
dividual expertise  to  help  the  patient. 
In  addition,  MIEMSS  was  the  first 
emergency  medical  service  to .  use  ac- 
celerated processing  laboratory  data. 

The  programs  multidisciplinary  ap- 
proach combines  these  life-saving 
measures  with  ongoing  research  into 
many  aspects  of  trauma  and  its  treat- 
ment. The  central  theme  of  the  re- 
search program  is  the  need  to  under- 
stand the  pathophysiology  of  shock 
and  trauma  in  humans,  with  the  hope 
of  thereby  improving  patient  care. 
Generally,  the  treatment  of  trauma 
has  been  directed  to  the  local  injury, 
its  cause  and  correction.  Treatment 
has  seldom  been  aimed  at  the  total 
problem  involved;  namely,  the  reac- 
tion of  the  body  to  trauma,  the  main- 
tenance of  life,  and  the  repair  of 
injury.  To  improve  the  treatment  of 
the  critically  injured,  the  Maryland 
Institute  for  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices has  concentrated  its  research  into 
the  deterioration  of  multiple  body 
processes. 

Meanwhile,  the  institute  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  number  of  patients 
who  need  the  kind  of  care  that  only  a 
specialized  trauma  center  can  provide. 
In  recent  years.  Federal  support  for 
emergency  medical  services  systems 
has  decreased;  and  emergency  and 
trauma  service  has  been  neglected  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  despite  its 
demonstrated  success  for  saving  lives. 
Concern  over  the  mounting  toll  from 
accidents  must  be  transformed  into  an 
action  program,  involving  both  re- 
search and  the  establishment  of  emer- 
gency facilities  to  provide  the  critical- 
ly injured  with  the  best  treatment 
available.  The  designation  of  a  nation- 
al study  center  would  focus  attention 
on  the  need  to  improve  trauma  and 
emergency  medical  services  systems. 
This  legislation,  which  does  not  re- 
quire any  Federal  funding,  would 
serve  as  a  model  that  could  be  studied 
by  other  areas  interested  in  establish- 
ing shock-trauma  centers  and  serve  as 
a  facility  where  interaction  among 
professionals  can  occur.  Because  of 
Maryland's  leading  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  trauma  services  and  its  unique 
program,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  designation  which  will 
bring  much  rteeded  attention  to  the 
importance  of  addressing  the  shock- 
trauma  problem  across  the  country.* 


By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Lautenberg,    Mr.    Matsd- 


NAGA,  Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mrs. 
Hawkins,     Mr.     Hatch,     Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY.   Mr.   Stennis,   Mr.   Cran- 
ston.  Mr.   Dixon,   Mr.   Exon, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 
Stevens,    Mr.    Pressler,    Mr. 
Eagleton,  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating   the    week    of    September    30 
through  October  6.  1984,  as  "National 
High-Tech  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  HIGH-TECH  WEEK 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  joint  reso- 
lution designating  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 30  through  October  6.  198-*  as 
High  Technology  Week.  In  a  biparti- 
san effort.  25  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  that  a  High  Technology 
Week  will  provide  a  forum  in  which 
each  of  us  can  achieve  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  technical  innovations 
which  are  transforming  our  lives. 

The  industries  on  which  we  pin  our 
highest  hopes  for  U.S.  competitiveness 
are  those  we  refer  to  as  high  technolo- 
gy industries.  These  industries,  such  as 
biotechnology,  robotics,  materials  re- 
search, telecommunications,  comput- 
ers, and  microelectronics,  are  impor- 
tant for  all  sectors  of  our  economy. 
Manufacturing  industries  are  increas- 
ing their  productivity  with  the  use  of 
robots  while  biotechnical  processes 
revolutionize  the  agricultural  and 
chemical  industries,  to  name  just  two 
examples.  However,  high  technology 
industries  are  among  the  most  vulner- 
able to  trade  barriers  and  to  targeting 
by  our  international  competitors.  This 
Nation  needs  a  time  in  which  special 
attention  may  be  focused  on  them  and 
the  products  which  may  be  the  guar- 
antors of  our  future  economic  success. 
A  High  Technology  Week  can  provide 
such  a  time. 

High  technology  will  change  our 
lives  in  the  future  even  more  than  the 
changes  seen  in  the  past.  A  few  years 
ago  the  largest  computers  in  the  world 
could  not  perform  all  the  operations 
that  a  hand-held  calculator  now  han- 
dles with  ease.  Commercial  space  ven- 
tures are  possible  now  that  were  only 
dreamed  of  20  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  helping  increase 
awareness  and  promote  understanding 
of  high  technology  among  adults,  I  be- 
lieve it  may  be  even  more  important  to 
designate  a  week  for  our  children's 
sake.  My  children  and  yours  will  grow 
up  with  computers,  cable  television, 
and  calculators  as  a  part  of  their  class- 
rooms and  everyday  lives.  In  order  to 
ensure  that  technological  innovations 
and  breakthroughs  continue  to  take 
place,  the  future  generation  must  be 
familiar  with,  understand,  and  be  in- 


terested bi  high  technology.  We  need 
to  provide  positive  role  models  in  the 
high  tech  fields.  As  Robert  Haavind. 
editor  of  High  Technology  Magazine 
has  so  cogently  stated:  "The  heroes  of 
America's  youth  are  movie  stars,  ball- 
players, TV  personalities,  and  other 
media  celebrities.  As  for  technologists, 
most  kids  don't  even  know  what  they 
do,  let  alone  who  the  outstanding  ones 
are.  So  wliy  should  we  expect  them  to 
go  into  science  and  engineering?" 

Congressman  Mervth  Dymaixy 
from  California  has  introduced  a  simi- 
lar joint  resolution  in  the  House.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  enlisting  support 
from  all  sectors— high  tech  industries, 
trade  associations,  the  education  com- 
munity, and  local  and  State  govern- 
ment, among  others— for  the  proposed 
High  Technology  Week.  The  response 
has  been  overwhelmingly  favorable.  A 
week  of  activities  dedicated  to  increas- 
ing awareness  and  understanding  of 
the  role  high  technology  plays  in  all  of 
our  lives  is  planned. 

In  closing,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  joint  resolu- 
tion. Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  urinted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  316 

Whereas  the  economy  of  this  Nation  is 
closely  tied  to  technological  advances: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  long  been 
a  leader  in  high  technology  development; 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  highest  national  in- 
terest to  focus  our  collective  abilities  to 
maintain  this  leadership; 

Whereas  the  national  commitment  to 
high  technology  development  has  been 
called  into  doubt; 

Whereas  the  youth  of  the  Nation  need  to 
have  educational  opportunities  to  grow  and 
develop  in  a  high  technology  environment; 
and 

Whereas  our  youth  should  have  a  nation- 
al focus  on  their  high  technology  future: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
September  30  through  October  6,  1984.  is 
designated  as  "National  High-Tech  Week". 
The  President  is  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  includ- 
ing programs  aimed  at  educating  the  Na- 
tion's youth  about  high  technology.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  90S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  STAfTORD],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chare]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  90S,  a  bill  en- 
titled the  "National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration  Act  of  1983." 

S.  1S41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


S.  1841,  a  bill  to  promote  research  and 
development,  encourage  innovation, 
stimulate  trade,  and  make  necessary 
and  appropriate  amendments  to  the 
antitrust,  patent,  and  copyright  laws. 

S.  2353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2353,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  one-half  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  a  self-employed  taxpayer  for  his  or 
her  health  insurance  premiums  will  be 
allowed  as  a  business  deduction. 

S.  2395 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symhs]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2395,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  provide  for  the 
protection  from  disclosure  of  records 
related  to  terrorism  and  foreign  coun- 
terintelligence. 

S.  2437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Stafford],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Pressler]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2437,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  clarify 
the  policies  regarding  the  right  to  view 
satellite-transmitted  television  pro- 
gramming. 

S.  2469 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2469,  a  bill  to  protect  the  internal  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  by  creating 
the  offense  of  terrorism,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2470 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Sybcms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2470,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  national 
security  by  allowing  access  to  certain 
Federal  criminal  history  records. 

S.  2505 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2505,  a  bill  to  provide  a  right 
of  first  refusal  for  metropolitan  areas 
before  a  professional  sports  team  is  re- 
located, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2618.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  promote  expan- 
sion of  international  trade  in  telecom- 
munications products,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2626 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


2626,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  training, 
supporting,  or  inducing  of  terrorism, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2692 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2692,  a  bill  to  exempt  water 
conveyance  systems  from  fees  and  con- 
ditions under  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2716 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2716.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Doctor  Rajko  Medenica. 

S.  2719 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Tsongas]  were  added  as  a  cosponsors 
of  S.  2719,  a  bill  to  amend  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  withhold  a 
percentage  of  the  apportionment  of 
certain  Federal-aid  highway  funds  to 
be  made  to  any  State  which  does  not 
establish  a  minimum  drinking  age  of 
21  years. 

S.  2744 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2744,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  benefici- 
aries under  health  care  programs  of 
that  act  from  unfit  health  care  practi- 
tioners, and  to  otherwise  improve  the 
antifraud  provisions  of  that  act. 

S.  2766 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2766.  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  44,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and 
importation  of  armor  piercing  ammu- 
nition. 

S.  2769 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2769,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
1464  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  broadcasting  obscene  lan- 
guage and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Eagleton],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  275,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
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October     1984     as      National     Spina 
Bifida  Month. " 

SOfATX  JOIWT  RESOLUTION  293 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradixy].  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  GoLDWATia].  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClureI.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pku.].  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  RakdolphI.  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ZorinskyI 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  293.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  July  17,  1984.  as 
"Spanish  American  War  Veteran 
Day." 

SENATX  JOINT  RESOLUTION  297 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thormono.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  297.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
June  1984  as  'Veteraris'  Preference 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Deconcini] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  313,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  begiiining 
on  October  7,  1984.  as  National 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
Week." 

SEWATT  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollincs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 109,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Federal  Government  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  support  a  national 
STORM  Program. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1  t  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ladtenbehg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 117.  a  concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  promotion  of  technologi- 
cal innovation  in  computer  software 
and  the  protection  of  computer  soft- 
ware. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION   119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuKKOWsKil.  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradixy],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  LautenbergI 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  119,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  concerning  infringe- 
ments  of   religious   freedom   by   the 
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Governments    of    the    Warsaw    Pact 
states. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  LautenbergI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  121,  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  regarding  the  nondeliv- 
ery in  the  Soviet  Union  of  certain  mail 
from  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  402 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  402,  a 
resolution  opposing  certain  proposed 
import  restrictions  by  the  European 
Community  on  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  402, 
supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  3083  proposed  to 
H.R.  5174,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  bankruptcy  judges 
under  article  III  of  the  Constitution, 
to  amend  title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  the  purpose  of  making  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  personal  bankrupt- 
cy law,  of  making  certain  changes  re- 
garding grain  storage  facilities,  and  of 
clarifying  the  circumstance  under 
which  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments may  be  rejected  in  cases  under 
chapter  11,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 125-THE  COMMON  SECU- 
RITY RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr. 
Sarbanes)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  12S 

Whereas  the  United  States  has.  as  its  ulti- 
mate goal,  a  world  which  is  free  from  the 
scourge  of  war  and  the  dangers  and  burdens 
of  armaments,  a  world  in  whicb  the  use  of 
force  has  l>e«n  subordinated  to  the  rule  of 
law,  and  a  world  in  which  international  ad- 
justments to  changing  circumstances  are 
achieved  peacefully; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  a  "Joint  Statement  of  Agreed 
Principles    for    Disarmament    Negotiations. 

luiown  as  the  McCloy  Zorin  Agreement, 
which  was  presented  by  both  nations  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  en- 
dorsed unanimously  on  December  20,  1961; 
and 

Whereas  the  McCloy-Zorin  Agreement 
caJls  for  an  international  accord  on  general 


and  complete  disarmament  in  stages  with 
agreed  verification  measures,  agreed  proce- 
dures for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, esUblishment  of  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force,  and  creation  of  an  inter- 
national disarmament  organization  to  im- 
plement control  and  inspection  of  the  disar- 
mament process  to  ensure  that  no  military 
advantage  is  gained  by  any  participant  and 
that  there  is  equal  security  for  all. 

Whereas  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  humankind  makes  it  incumbent  on  this 
great  free  Nation  to  set  forth  its  vision  of 
the  world  at  peace  and  declare  its  willing- 
ness to  move  with  all  deliberate  speed  in 
concert  with  others  to  negotiate  the  agree- 
ments, conditions,  and  Institutions  for  world 
peace  and  security  and  the  rule  of  law:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  'the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
nngl.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  be  encouraged  in 
his  efforts  to  achieve  deep  cuts  in  the 
amounts  of  nuclear  weapons  held  by  each 
nation  and  to  establish  a  peace  which  will 
endure. 

Sec.  2  The  Congress  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  direct  renewed  consideration  within 
the  government  and  to  initiate  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  "Joint  State- 
ment of  Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament 
Negotiations"  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
ihe  relevance  and  validity  of  these  princi- 
ples today. 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  President  Is  requested  to 
report  to  the  Congress  by  Decemlier  31. 
1984.  on  the  steps  he  has  taken  respecting 
this  resolution. 

(b)  The  President  is  requested  to  submit  a 
final  report  to  the  Congress  by  September 
30,  1985.  on  the  United  States  Government's 
reassessment  of  the  Joint  Statement  and  on 
the  progress  made  in  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  further  encourages 
private  organizations,  foundations,  and  citi- 
zens to  assess  the  continued  relevance  and 
validity  of  the  Joint  Statement  and  to  deter- 
mine a  practical  approach  to  achieve  the 
agreed  principles  set  forth  therein. 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  renewed  effort  to  get 
arms  control  back  on  track.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  six  cosponsors, 
the  Senators  from  Oregon,  California, 
Illinois.  Hawaii,  Vermont,  and  Mary- 
land [Messrs.  Hatfield,  Cranston, 
Percy,  Matsunaga,  Stafford,  and  Sar- 
banes]. 

Many  Senators  share  my  distress 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  15  years, 
there  are  no  negotiations  in  progress 
to  control  nuclear  arms,  nor  is  an  early 
return  to  the  bargaining  table  in  pros- 
pect. This  unfortunate  state  of  arms 
control  is  a  reflection  of  the  terrible 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  whole  range 
of  issues.  It  is  no  wonder  that  large 
numbers  of  our  constituents  are  fear- 
ful that  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  is 
growing,  not  receding. 

I  led  a  delegation  of  eight  Senators 
to  the  Soviet  Union  last  August  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  central  issues  be- 
tween the  two  nations  with  senior 
Soviet  officials,  including  the  late 
Soviet    President.    Yuri    Andropov.    I 
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came  away  with  a  greater  awareness  of 
the  gulf  between  the  sides,  but  with  a 
heightened  sense  that  it  would  be  fool- 
ish and  reckless  to  stop  the  dialog  and 
to  abandon  our  efforts  to  seek  mutual 
areas  of  agreement. 

We  should  not  uinder  estimate  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  situation. 
We  are  engaged  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  an  arms  race  that  could  well  be  pro- 
pelling us  toward  a  final  conflict.  It  is 
a  perilous  time  and  we  would  be  wrong 
to  ignore  that  fact.  There  is  nothing 
the  Congress  could  do  which  would  be 
more  important  than  setting  our 
nation  back  on  a  course  toward  peace. 

I  and  my  fellow  cosponsors  have  con- 
cluded that  we  would  do  well  to  recall 
and  build  upon  the  ground  work  which 
was  so  carefully  laid  in  1961  for  arms- 
control  agreements  to  follow.  At  that 
difficult  time  in  their  relationship,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
agreed  upon  a  statement  known  as  the 
McCloy-Zorin  agreement.  This  state- 
ment was  Initiated  under  President  Ei- 
senhower and  negotiated  successfully 
during  the  tenure  of  President  Kenne- 
dy. The  agreement  was  signed  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  1961.  by  John  H.  McCloy 
for  the  "United  States  and  Valerian  A. 
Zorin  for  the  isoviet  Union.  In  Decem- 
ber 1961.  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
unanimously  endorsed  the  statement. 

The  McCloy-Zorin  agreement  calls 
for  an  international  accord  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament  in  stages 
with  agreed  verification  measures, 
agreed  procedures  for  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  jdispute.  establishment  of 
the  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  and  cre- 
ation of  an  international  disarmament 
organization  to  implement  control  and 
inspection  of  the  disarmament  process 
to  ensure  that  no  military  advantage  is 
gained  by  any  participant  and  that 
there  is  equal  security  for  all. 

Very  optimistically,  the  two  sides  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  internation- 
al accord  woulH  ensure: 

First,  ''That  qis&rmament  is  general  and 
complete  and  War  is  no  longer  an  instru- 
ment for  sSttlihg  international  problems, 
and  \     \ 

Second,  Thiat  kuch  disarmament  is  accom- 
panied by  th^  establishment  of  reliable  pro- 
cedures for  tfte  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  elective  arrangements  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations." 

We  know  how  that  the  optimism  of 
1961  was  premature.  Regrettably,  we 
have  found  in  the  years  since  the 
McCloy-Zorin  agreement  that  progress 
toward  disarmament  can  be  excruciat- 
ingly slow.  On  the  other  hand,  I  sus- 
pect that  there  is  a  broader  realization 
now  of  the  potential  value  of  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  In  years  past,  the 
United  Nations  has  been  of  consider- 
able value  in  helping  to  maintain  the 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  U.N. 
forces  remain  there  even  now.  The 
Lebanon  experience  has  demonstrated 
once  again  how  important  it  could  be 


to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  accept  and  carry  out  those 
peacekeeping  responsibilities.  We  and 
other  nations  would  be  far  better  off  if 
we  could  turn  to  the  United  Nations  in 
moments  of  need  and  find  that  body 
better  prepared  to  accept  peacekeep- 
ing responsibilities. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
does  not  presume  to  judge  the  validity 
of  each  aspect  of  the  1961  accord. 
Rather,  the  resolution  recognizes  the 
farsighted  nature  of  the  agreement 
and  calls  for  renewed  consideration  by 
our  Government  and  discussions  with 
the  Soviets  to  assess  the  relevance  and 
validity  of  these  principles  today.  The 
President  would  be  expected  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  reassessment 
and  on  discussions  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there  is 
much  in  the  McCloy-Zorin  agreement 
which  could  help  us  out  of  the  present 
arms-control  impasse  and  on  to  a 
genuinely  productive  course  toward  re- 
duction and  the  eventual  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons.  We  have  become 
diverted  from  that  goal.  We  have  lost 
sight  of  the  importance  of  controlling 
the  spread  of  conventional  weapons. 
We  live  in  a  world  which,  like  a 
powder  keg.  could  explode  at  any 
point.  We  must  not  allow  the  situation 
to  continue.  We  hold  this  world  in 
sacred  trust  for  our  children,  and  their 
children,  and  we  must  not  fail  them.» 
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BYRD  (AND  INOUYE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3242 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Zorinsky, 
and  Mr.  Mitchell)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2723)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  personnel  levels 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

On  page  128,  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

POLICY  REGARDING  THE  FURNISHING  OF  FOOD 
AND  MEDICAL  SUPPLIES  TO  AFGHANISTAN 

Sec.  1019.  (a)  The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  that  after  more  than  four  years  of  oc- 
cupation by  the  military  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  freedom-loving  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan continue  bravely  to  resist  the  op- 
pression of  the  Soviet  Union; 

(2)  that  the  current  Soviet  Union  offen- 
sive has  resulted  in  great  suffering  and  de- 
struction in  Afghanistan  and  has  intensified 


the  Soviet  policy  which  targets  civilian  pop- 
ulations: and 

(3)  that  this  "scorched  earth"  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  crops,  food  supplies,  farms, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings  in  Af- 
ghanistan, has  been  a  desperate  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  subdue  the 
population  of  that  country  or  to  force  the 
depopulation  of  certain  areas  which  the  oc- 
cupying forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
unable  to  control. 

(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  free  world  should  take  all  ap- 
propriate steps  to  ensure  that  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  have  the  necessary  food  and 
medical  supplies  adequate  to  sustain  thertj- 
selves  while  they  are  being  ravaged  by  the 
invading  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  3243 

Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  106.  delete  lines  13  through  22  in- 
clusive and  on  page  143.  line  18.  after  the 
number  "7204."  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

"2304  note.  Shipbuilding  claims 

"None  of  the  funds  hereafter  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  used  to 
adjust  any  contract  price  for  amounts  set 
forth  in  any  shipbuilding  claim,  request  for 
equitable  adjustment,  or  demand  for  pay- 
ment incurred  due  to  the  preparation,  sub- 
mission, or  adjudication  of  any  such  ship- 
building claim,  request,  or  demand  under  a 
contract  entered  Into  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  arising  out  of  events  oc- 
curlng  more  than  eighteen  months  prior  to 
the  submission  of  such  shipbuilding  claim, 
request  or  demand.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  requirement  for  submission  of  a 
shipbuilding  claim,  request,  or  demand  Is 
met  only  when  the  certification  required  in 
section  6(c)(1)  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act 
of  1978  and  supporting  data  are  provided." 


MELCHER  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
3244  AND  3245 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table) 

Mr.  MELCHER  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2723.  supra;  as 
follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  — .  Sections  1622,  1623,  and  1631  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  section  1622,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•'(f)(1)  In  addition  to  the  matching  funds 
contributed  by  the  Administrator  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  also  contribute  with  respect  to 
such  participant  an  amount  equal  to  the  in- 
trest  on  such  amount  of  contributions  made 
by  the  participant  computed  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  sul)section. 

"•(2)(A)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  interest  accrues  on  the 
balance  of  the  contributions  made  by  a  par- 
ticipant and  is  comp)ounded  annually  until 
the  contributions  are  utilized  under  section 
1631  or  refunded  as  provided  in  sections 
1623  and  1624.  Such  interest  is  computed 
from  the  date  on  which  a  contribution  is  de- 
posited in  the  fund  to  the  credit  of  the  par- 
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ticipant  pursuant  to  section  1622(a)  of  this 
title. 

"(B)  The  rate  of  interest  applicable  to  the 
contributions  of  a  participant  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  for  the 
latest  12-month  period  ending  on  an  anni- 
versary of  the  first  date  on  which  a  contri- 
bution is  deposited  in  the  fund  to  the  credit 
of  such  participant  shall  be  equal  to  the 
overall  average  market  yield  of  all  market- 
able tnterest-l)earlng  obligations  of  the 
United  States  which— 

•■(i)  were  issued  during  such  12-month 
period:  and 

••(ii)  are  not  due  on  callable  until  after  the 
date  which  is  4  years  after  the  first  day  of 
such  period. 

If  the  overall  average  market  yield  for  such 
period  is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eight  of  1  per 
centum,  the  rate  of  interest  applicable  for 
such  period  under  such  subparagraph  shall 
be  the  multiple  of  one-eight  of  1  per  centum 
nearest  such  overall  average  market  yield.  . 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  1623  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•(eXl)  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  con 
tributions  refunded  with  respect  to  a  partic 
ipant  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  pay  with  re 
spect  to  such  participant  an  amount  equal 
to  the  interest  on  such  amount  of  contribu 
tions  computed  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  1623.". 

(c)  Subsection  1631  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  monthly  payment 
to  which  any  eligible  veteran  is  entitled 
shall  be  ascertained  by  (A)  adding  all  contri 
buttons  made  to  the  fund  by  the  eligible  vet 
erans.  (B)  multiplying  the  sum  by  3.  (C) 
adding  all  contributions  made  to  the  fund 
for  such  veteran  by  the  Secretary.  (D) 
adding  the  interest  contributed  under  sec 
tion  1623,  subsection  (f).  and  (E>  dividing 
the  sum  by  the  lesser  of  36  or  the  number  of 
months  in  which  contributions  were  made 
by  such  veteran.". 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  — .  Within  180  days  after  enactment 
of  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  analyzing  and  re 
viewing  the  effectiveness  of  current  security 
arrangements  at  Clark  Air  Base.  Philip 
pines,  and  reviewing  the  provisions  of  the 
US.  Philippine  basing  agreement,  and  also 
suggest  mesures  that  could  l)e  taken  to  im 
prove  overall  security  at  Clark  Air  Base  ' 

COHEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  3246 
Mr.    COHEN    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  No.  3193.  as 
modified,  proposed  by  Mr.  Mathias  to 
the  bill  S.  2723.  supra;  as  follows; 

Strike  all  after  "The  Congress  finds 
that—"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow 
ing: 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  has  yet  to  return  to 
the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks  (here 
after  in  this  section  referred  to  as  START) 
or  Intermediate  Nuclear  Force  Reduction 
TaUu  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  INF): 

(2)  an  early  resumption  of  these  negotia- 
tions is  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind: 

(3)  the  United  Sutes  has  both  demon 
strated  flexibUity  in  the  START  and  INF 
negotiations  and  expressed  a  willingness  to 
consider  any  reasonable  Soviet  proposals; 

(4)  The  President  has  repeatedly  empha 
sized  his  willingness  to  negotiate  limits  on 
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or  reductions  in  the  stocks  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  with  a  view  toward  the  complete 
elimination  of  all  such  weapons  from  the 
earth:  and 

(5)  the  existence  of  Sea  Launched  Cruise 
Missiles  complicates  the  prospects  for  nucle- 
ar arms  control  agreements  given  the  char- 
acteristics of  such  missiles  which  constitute 
inherent  impediments  to  effective  verifica- 
tion: 

(6)  Sea-Launched  Cruise  Missiles  equipped 
with  nuclear  warheads  are  currently  de- 
ployed in  large  numbers  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(7)  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  tested  and  are  in  the  process  of 
deploying  new,  long-range  Sea-launched 
Cruise  Missiles  equipped  with  nuclear  war 
heads. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
lime— 

(1)  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  return  to  the 
START  and  INF  negotiations. 

(2)  include  in  the  appropriate  negotiations 
a  discussion  of  means  whereby  limitations 
on  Sea-Launched  Cruise  Missiles  equipped 
with  nuclear  warheads  may  l>e  verified  with 
a  view  toward  achieving  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  these  and  all  nuclear  weapons 
from  the  arsenals  of  the  Soviet  Unions  and 
the  United  States:  and 

(3)  advise  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  as  means  of  advancing  the  goals 
discussed  in  Paragraph  2.  the  United  States 
continues  to  be,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be.  willing  to  accept  those  intrusive 
on-site  inspection  procedures  necessary  for 
effective  verification  as  an  integral  part  of 
mutual  arms  reductions. 


JEPSEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  3247 
Mr.  JEPSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  3175  to  the  bill  S. 
2723,  supra;  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted  by 
amendment  No  3175.  insert  the  following 

MISCELLANEOUS  BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN  FORMER 
SPOUSES 

Sec.  160b  (a)  Section  1006(d)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1983  (Public  Law  97-252)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
1004  of  this  title  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1005  of  this  title  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  former  spouse  of  a  member  or 
former  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
without  regard  to  whether  the  final  decree 
of  divorce,  dissolution,  or  annulment  of  the 
marriage  of  the  former  spouse  and  such 
member  or  former  member  is  dated  before, 
on.  or  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  health  care  which  is  fur 
nished  only  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  this  Act. 


BUMPERS (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3248 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Prox- 
MIRE.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.    Matsdnaga.    Mr.    Tsoncas.    Mr. 


Durenberger.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Bradley)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2723, 
supra;  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  It  is  a  vital  security  objective  of  the 
United  States  to  limit  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat  against  the  United  SUtes  and  its 
allies: 

(2)  the  President  has  declared  that  "as  for 
existing  strategic  arms  agreements,  we  will 
refrain  from  actions  which  undercut  them 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  shows  equal  re- 
straint": 

(3)  the  United  States  has  legitimate  con- 
cerns about  certain  Soviet  actions  and  be- 
havior relevant  to  limitations  and  other  pro- 
visions of  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments: 

(4)  the  President  has  declared  that  "the 
United  States  will  continue  to  press  compli- 
ance issues  with  the  Soviet  Union  through 
diplomatic  channels,  and  to  insist  upon  ex- 
planations, clarifications,  and  corrective  ac- 
tions": 

(5)  the  President  has  also  declared  that 
the  United  States  is  continuing  to  carry 

out    its   obligations   under   relevant   agree- 
ments": 

(6)  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies, 
and  to  international  peace  and  stability  for 
the  last  remaining  limitations  on  strategic 
offensive  nuclear  weapons  to  break  down  or 
lapse  before  replacement  by  a  new  strategic 
arms  control  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union: 

(7)  the  continuation  of  existing  restraints 
on  strategic  nuclear  arms  would  provide  an 
atmosphere  more  conducive  to  achieving  an 
agreement  significantly  reducing  the  levels 
of  nuclear  arms: 

(8)  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  agreed  to  a 
date  for  resumption  of  the  nuclear  arms 
talks  in  Geneva,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  return  to  the  negotiating 
table: 

(9)  a  termination  of  existing  restraints  on 
strategic  offensive  nuclear  weapons  could 
make  the  resumption  of  negotiations  more 
difficult; 

(10)  both  sides  have  to  date  abided  by  im- 
portant numerical  and  other  limits  con- 
tained in  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments, including  dismantling  operational 
missile  firing  submarines  and  remaining 
within  the  ceilings  on  multiple-warhead  mis- 
sile launchers  suid  other  related  limits:  and 

(ID  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
continue  to  dismantle  older  missile-firing 
submarines  as  new  ones  are  deployed,  and  to 
continue  to  remain  at  or  below  a  level  of 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  launchers  of 
MIRV'd  ICBM's  one  thousand  two  hundred 
launchers  of  MIRVd  ICBMs  and  SLBMs, 
and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  launchers  of  MIRVd  ICBM's,  and 
SLBMs,  and  ALCM -equipped  heavy  bomb- 
ers, and  other  related  limits  in  existing  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  agreements. 

(b)  In  view  of  these  findings,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that:  ' ' 

(I)  The  United  States  should  vigorous? 
pursue  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  resolution 
of  concerns  over  compliance  with  existing 
strategic  and  other  arms  control  sigreemefits 
through  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion and,  where  appropriate,  other  confiden- 
tial diplomatic  channels: 


(2)  .the  United  States  should  continue  to 
carry'  out  its  obligations  and  commitments 
under,  and  otherwise  to  observe  the  provi- 
sions of.  existing  strategic  arms  agreements 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  ob- 
serve those  provisions,  or  until  a  new  strate- 
gic arms  agreement  is  concluded;  and 

(3)  the  President  should  carefully  consider 
the  impact  of  any  changes  to  this  current 
policy  regarding  existing  strategic  arms 
agreements  on  the  long-term  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  and 
should  consult  with  the  Congress  before 
making  any  changes  in  current  policy. 


and  should  consult  with  the  Congress 
before  making  any  changes  in  current 
policy." 


NUNN  (AND  PERCY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3249 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  No.  3248  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bumpers  (and  others)  to  the  bill  S. 
2723,  supra;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  line  23  in  the  Bumpers 
amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(7)  the  continuation  of  existing  restraints 
on  strategic  offensive"  nuclear  arms  would 
provide  an  atmosphere  more  conducive  to 
achieving  an  agreement  significantly  reduc- 
ing the  levels  of  nuclear  arms; 

(8)  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  agreed  to  a 
date  for  resumption  of  the  nuclear  arms 
talks  in  Geneva,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  return  to  the  negotiating 
Uble; 

(9)  a  termination  of  existing  restraints  on 
strategic  offensive  nuclear  weapons  could 
make  the  resumption  of  negotiations  more 
difficult; 

(10)  both  sides  have  to  date  abided  by  im- 
portant numerical  and  other  limits  con- 
tained in  existing  strategic  offensive  arms 
agreements,  including  dismantling  oper- 
ational raissile-firing  submarines  and  re- 
maining within  the  ceilings  on  multiple-war- 
head missile  launchers  and  other  related 
limits:  anci 

(11)  it  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
continue  to  dismtmtle  older  missile-firing 
submarines  as  new  ones  are  deployed,  and  to 
continue  to  remain  at  or  below  a  level  of 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  launchers  of 
MIRV's  ICBM's,  one  thousand  two  hundred 
launchers  or  MIRV'd  ICBM's  and  SLBM's. 
and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  launchers  of  MIRV'd  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's.  and  ALCM-equipped  heavy  bomb- 
ers, and  other  related  limits  in  existing  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  agreements. 

(b)  In  view  of  these  findings,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that; 

(1)  The  United  States  should  vigorously 
pursue  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  resolution 
of  concerns  over  compliance  with  existing 
strategic  and  other  arms  control  agreements 
through  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion and.  where  appropriate,  other  confiden- 
tial diplonatic  channels: 

(2)  the  United  States  should  through  De- 
cember 31.  1985.  continue  to  carry  out  its 
commitments  under,  and  otherwise  to  re- 
frain from  undercutting  the  provisions  of, 
existing  strategic  offensive  arms  agreements 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  re- 
frain from  undercutting  those  provisions,  or 
until  a  new  strategic  offensive  arms  agree- 
ment is  concluded;  and 

(3)  the  President  should  carefully  consider 
the  impact  of  any  changes  to  this  current 
policy  regarding  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements  on  the  long-term  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 


t 


TRIBLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3250 

Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bingaman,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mr,  Glenn.  Mr,  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan,  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Ctorton,  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
Mr.  Domenici)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows; 

On  page  54,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following  new  section; 

MISCEIXANEOUS  rights  and  benefits  FOR 

former  spouses 
Sec.  160b.  (a)(1)  Section  1072(2)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (F):  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (F)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(P)  a  r>erson  who  is  the  unremarried 
former  spouse  of  a  member  or  former 
member  who  performed  at  least  twenty 
years  of  service  which  is  creditable  in  deter- 
mining the  member's  or  former  member's 
eligibility  for  retired  or  retainer  pay,  or 
equivalent  pay,  and  who  on  the  date  of  the 
final  decree  of  divorce,  dissolution,  or  annul- 
ment had  been  married  to  the  member  or 
former  member  for  a  period  of  at  least 
twenty  years,  not  less  than  15  years  of 
which  were  during  the  period  the  member 
or  former  member  performed  service  credit- 
able in  determining  the  member's  eligibility 
for  retired  or  retainer  pay;  and 

"(G)  a  person  (i)  who  is  the  former  spouse 
of  a  member  or  former  member,  and  (ii) 
who  has  a  disease  or  disability  attributable 
to  or  arising  from  the  nature  or  a  location 
of  the  service  performed  by  the  member  or 
former  member  during  the  marriage^  or 
from  treatment  received  at  a  United  States 
military  medical  facility.". 

(2)  Section  1077  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  person  covered  by  sec- 
tion I072(2)(G)  of  this  title  who  is  not  also 
covered  by  section  I072(2)(F)  of  this  title, 
the  only  health  care  that  may  be  provided 
imder  section  1076  of  this  title  is  health 
care  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  any  dis- 
ease or  disability  of  that  person  described  in 
subclause  (ii)  of  section  1072(2)(G)  of  this 
title.". 

(b)(1)  Chapter  53  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,   is  amended  by  adding  at   the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  1044.    Post    exchange    and    commissary    store 

privileges  for  certain  former  spouses  of  certain 

membera   or   former   members   of  the   armed 

forces 

"Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  concerned  may  prescribe,  a 
dependent  of  a  member  or  former  member 
of  the  armed  forces,  as  defined  in  clause  (F) 
or  (G)  of  section  1072(2)  of  this  title,  shall 


be  entitled  to  use  the  services  and  facilities 
of  post  or  base  exchanges  and  conunissary 
stores  operated  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  military  department.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"1044.  Post  exchange  and  commissary  store 
privileges    for    certain    former 
spouses  of  certain  members  of 
former  members  of  the  armed 
force.". 
(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  health 
care  furnished  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  in  the  case  of  a 
former  spouse  regardless  of  the  date  of  the 
applicable  decree  of  divorce,  dissolution,  or 
annulment. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  a  former 
spouse  regardless  of  the  date  of  the  applica- 
ble decree  of  divorce,  dissolution,  or  annul- 
ment. 


BANKRUPTCY  COURT  REFORM 


BAUCUS  AMENDMENT  NO.  3251 

Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  Mr.  Baucus)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5174)  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  U.S.  baniiruptcy  judges  under  arti- 
cle III  of  the  Constitution,  to  amend 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
the  purpose  of  making  certain  changes 
in  the  personal  banitruptcy  law,  of 
making  certain  changes  regarding 
grain  storage  facilities,  and  of  clarify- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which 
collective-bargaining  agreements  may 
be  rejected  in  cases  under  chapter  11, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows; 

On  page  65.  line  15,  after  "427."  insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  65,  between  lines  17  and  18, 
insert  the  following; 

(b)  Section  303  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(1)  by  inserting  "or 
the  subject  of  a  bona  fide  dispute,"  after  "li- 
ability"; and 

(2)  In  subsection  (h)(1)  by  inserting  ",  pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  order  may  not  be 
based  solely  upon  debts  that  are  the  subject 
of  a  bona  fide  dispute"  after  "due". 


OMNIBUS  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  1985 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NO. 
3252 

Mr.      PROXMIRE      proposed      an 

amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra; 

as  follows; 
On   page   128.   between   lines   12  and    13, 

insert  the  following  new  section: 

sense  of  the  congress  relating  to  consul- 
tation   WITH    ALLIES    REGARDING    STRATEGIC 

defense 

Sec.  (  ).  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress 
that 

(a)  the  President  shall  inform  and  make 
every  effort  to  consult  with  other  member 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
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nization.  Japan,  and  other  appropriate  allies 
concerning  the  research  being  conducted  ... 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma 
ment  Agency,  shall  at  the  time  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  annual  budget  presentation 
materials  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30.  1984.  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  status 
of  the  consultations  referred  to  under  sub- 
section (a). 


HUDDLESTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3253 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  and  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  proposed  an  simendment  to  the 
bill  S.  2723,  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  205.  beginning  with  line  16.  strike 
out  through  line  5  on  page  206 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  in 
title  II  accordingly. 

THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
3254 

Mr.  THURMOND  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  S.  2723.  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  Title  II.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"STUDY  or  SECTION  6  SCHOOLS 

"Sk.  .  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  most 
suitable  means  to  fund  those  Department  of 
Defense  dependent  schools,  established 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  6  of  Public 
Law  81-874.  in  the  future. 

■(b)  Such  study  shall  consider  the  effect 
that  transferring  funding  and  operating  au 
thority  for  such  schools  would  have  on 
funding  for  the  impact  aid  program  as  well 
as  the  effect  that  such  transfer  would  have 
on  local  school  districts. 

"(c)  Such  study  shall  l>e  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  by  May 
1.  1985." 


SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  3255 
Mr.  SPECTER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  S.  2723.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  128,  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  followuig: 

POUCY  ON  SUMMIT  MEXTING 

Sic.  1019.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  thai— 
(t)  the  nuclear  arms  race  continues  at  an 
increasing  pace  l)etween  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
diverting  massive  resources,  raising  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war.  and  increasing  dissension 
within  American  society  and  the  Atlantic 
Alliance: 

(2)  technological  advances  are  now  ena- 
bling- the  superpowers  to  extend  the  arms 
race  to  space  and  are  complicating  arms 
control  tasks  on  earth:  and 

(3)  nuclear  arms  talks  have  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Soviet  Government  after  its 
effective  rejection  of  all  United  States  pro- 
posals for  reductions. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President   of   the   United   States   and   the 


Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics should  meet  as  soon  as  possible  to 
negotiate  nuclear  arms  reduction,  stabiliza- 
tion, and  control,  with  effective  verification, 
and  if  the  scheduling  of  such  a  summit 
meeting  for  the  coming  Fall  is  rejected  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  then  the  President 
should  make  it  his  first  priority  following 
the  Presidential  elections  in  the  United 
States  in  November  1984,  to  seek  such  a 
summit  meeting,  without  preconditions  or 
assurances  of  success. 

MATTINGLY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
3256 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  S.  2723,  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

CONSULTING  AND  RELATED  SERVICES 

Sec  1019  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act.  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1985 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained  in 
this  Act  or  any  other  law.  not  more  than 
$1,302,599,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  consultants,  studies  and  analyses,  man- 
agement support  contracts,  and  contract 
systems  and  technical  engineering. 

THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
3257 

Mr.  THURMOND  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra: 
as  follows: 

On  page  183,  after  line  15,  insert  the  fol 
lowing: 

Sec  236.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  acquire  excess  federal  land  and  facili- 
ties thereon  adjacent  to  Port  McNair.  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  providing  the  necessary  land  area  to 
construct  additional  facilities  required  by 
the  National  Defense  University.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  land  and  facilities 
from  funds  otherwise  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  military  construction  for  De- 
fense Agencies  in  this  Act. 

<b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  acquire 
the  excess  federal  land  and  facilities  there- 
on known  as  the  "Appraiser's  Store"  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  National  Security  Agency  in 
Baltimore.  Maryland.  The  Secretary  shall 
reimburse  the  Treasury  for  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  land  and  facilities  from  funds 
otherwise  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
military  corvstruction  for  Defense  Agencies 
in  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
use  funds  from  the  same  source  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  the  ren- 
ovation of  the  facilities  on  such  land. 


CRANSTON  AND  WILSON 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3258 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  Mr.  Cran- 
ston) (for  himself  and  Mr.  Wilson) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2723,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  218.  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  new 
hospitals  at  Port  Lewis,  Washington,  and  at 
Travis  Air  Force  Base.  California"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "a  new  hospital  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington". 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
3259 

Mr.  THURMOND  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  Title  II,  add 
the  following  new  section; 

Sec.  -.  Section  803  of  Public  Law  98-115  is 
amended  by  striking  the  perio<i  at  the  end 
of  sul)section  (a)  and  adding  the  following: 
"or.  in  the  case  of  concrete  housing,  may 
also  be  the  product  of  a  manufactured  or 
factory-built  housing  plant  fabricated  in  the 
United  States  by  a  United  States  contractor, 
provided  that  the  materials,  fixtures  and 
equipment  (except  cement,  sand,  and  aggre- 
gates used  in  the  production  of  the  concrete 
structure)  used  in  the  construction  shall  be 
manufactured  in  the  United  States." 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  3260 

Mr.  LEVIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  93.  above  lin°  1.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

(3)  The  provisions  of  5  2322  of  Title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  paragraph 
( 1 ).  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  solici- 
tations on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


DENTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  3261 

Mr.  DENTON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  TO 
TRANSPORT  HUMANITARIAN  RELIEF  SUPPLIES 
TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Sec  — .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  during  fiscal  year  1985.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  transport  on  a 
space  available  basis,  at  no  charge,  to  any 
country  in  Central  America  goods  and  sup- 
plies which  have  been  furnished  by  a  non- 
governmental source  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  which  are  intended  for 
humanitarian  assistance. 

(b)H)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  in- 
stitute such  procedures  as  may  be  necessary, 
including  complete  inspection  prior  to  ac- 
ceptance for  transport,  for  determining  that 
the  goods  and  supplies  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  suitable  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses and  are  in  useable  condition.  Goods 
and  supplies  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  unsuitable  or  unuseable  for  humanitari- 
an purposes  may  not  be  transported  under 
the  authority  provided  in  this  section. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
donor  of  any  goods  or  supplies  to  be  trans- 
ported under  this  section  to  ensure  that 
such  goods  are  suitable  for  humanitarian 
purposes  and  suitable  for  whatever  space 
available  transport  that  the  Secretary  may 
be  able  to  provide  under  this  section. 

(c)  Goods  or  supplies  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  transport  under  this 
section  shall  be  distributed  in  the  country 
to  which  they  are  transported  through  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  not  accept  any  goods  or  supplies  for 
transportation  under  this  section  unless  the 
provider  or  providers  of  the  goods  and  sup- 
plies agree  to  the  condition  that  the  goods 
and  supplies  be  distributed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  States. 


(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  prior  to  the 
transportation  of  all  goods  and  supplies 
made  under  this  section. 

(e)  No  later  than  60  days  after  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1985,  or  upon  request  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  advise 
the  Congress  of  the  origin,  contents,  desti- 
nation, and  disposition  of  all  goods  and  sup- 
plies transported  imder  the  authority  of 
this  section. 


KENNEDY  AND  MATHIAS 
AMENDMENT  NO.  3262 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Mathias)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2723,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  128.  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following: 

POLICY  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  CERTAIH  TREATIES  TO 
P«EVEKT  NUCLEAR  TESTING 

Sec  1019.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Uhited  States  is  committed  in  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1983  and  in  the 
Non-proliferation  Treaty  of  1968  to  seek  to 
achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explo- 
sions of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time; 

(2)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  would 
promote  the  security  of  the  United  States 
by  constraining  the  United  States-Soviet  nu- 
clear arms  competition  and  by  strengthen- 
ing efforts  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons: 

(3)  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
signed  in  1974  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosions Treaty  was  signed  in  1976,  and  both 
have  yet  to  be  considered  by  the  full  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

(4)  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  and  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  will  ensure  full  imple- 
mentation of  significant  new  verification 
procedures  and  so  make  completion  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  more  proba- 
ble: 

(5)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  must 
be  adequately  verifiable,  and  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  methods  for  de- 
tection of  underground  nuclear  explosions 
by  seismological  and  other  means; 

(6)  at  present  negotiations  are  not  being 
pursued  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  completion  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty: 

(7)  the  past  five  administrations  have  sup- 
ported the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  the  President 
should— 

(1)  request  Senate  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  and 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaties, 
signed  in  1974  and  1976,  respectively:  and 

(2)  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  imme- 
diate resumption  of  negotiations  toward 
conclusion  of  a  verifiable  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


poo: 


D  FOR  PEACE  DAY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  30th 
anniversary  of  Public  Law  480.  the 
Pood-for-Peace  Program,  will  be  cele- 
brated in  3  weeks,  on  July  10.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  important  event,  I  have 
been  Joined  by  68  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues  in   sponsoring   Senate   Joint 


Resolution  306,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating July  10  as  "Food  For  Peace 
Day,"  and  encouraging  President 
Reagan  to  urge  all  Americans  to 
engage  in  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  306  was 
passed  by  unanimous  consent  last 
Friday,  and  an  identical  resolution  will 
be  considered  by  the  House  in  the 
near  future.  At  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  address  questions  which  some  have 
raised  concerning  the  propriety  of 
holding  commemorative  activities  in 
honor  of  the  Food  For  Peace  Program. 

AN  ENDURING  SUCCESS  STORY 

I  believe  most  of  us  who  have 
worked  with  Public  Law  480  and  other 
food  assistance  programs  over  the 
years  are  acutely  aware  of  the  chronic 
and  debilitating  effects  of  world 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  While 
Public  Law  480  has  served  other  goals 
in  addition  to  providing  needed  food 
aid  over  the  past  three  decades,  the 
humanitarian  motive,  in  my  experi- 
ence, has  always  been  uppermost  with 
its  principal  supporters.  To  suggest 
otherwise  may  appeal  to  those  always 
prepared  to  suspect  politicians  of  the 
lowest  common  denominator  of 
human  behavior.  But  we  should  not 
allow  such  cynical  assessments  to 
deter  the  celebration  of  what  is  truly 
one  of  the  most  enduring  success  sto- 
ries in  American  political  history. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
after  30  years  of  tremendous  change 
in  the  United  States  and  the  world  at 
large,  the  Food-for-Peace  Program  re- 
mains alive  and  well.  Through  massive 
food  surpluses  and  equally  severe 
shortfalls,  political  maneuvering  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  both  sides 
of  the  Hill,  adamant  opposition  fol- 
lowed by  equally  adamant  control  by 
some  agencies  of  Government- 
through  all  this.  Public  Law  480  has 
emerged  with  its  principles  intact,  and 
with  firm  bipartisan  support.  Clearly, 
there  is  something  here  which  contin- 
ues to  stimulate  even  the  most  jaded 
Washington  politician  or  bureaucrat. 

RISING  ABOVE  POLITICAL  ORIGINS 

And  for  those  who  are  only  too  fa- 
miliar with  the  fickle  devotion  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  and  government  as 
a  whole  to  any  passing  cause,  the  con- 
tinuing popularity  of  Public  Law  480  is 
cause  for  wonder,  indeed.  Its  universal 
appeal,  based  on  the  diversity  of  the 
purposes  it  has  served,  has  confounded 
all  the  conventional  wisdom  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  programs.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule,  demonstrating  that,  on  rare  occa- 
sion, our  political  system  is  capable  of 
producing  something  that  rises  above 
its  political  origins. 

SOME  SHORTCOMINGS 

I  am  only  too  aware  of  the  short- 
comLig  and  failings  of  this  program  as 
well,  Mr.  President.  Its  periodic  use  as 
a  convenient  means  of  disposing  of 


large  agricultural  surpluses  amd  re- 
tarding economic  development  abroad 
is  reprehensible.  Its  domination  by 
foreign  policy  arguments  and  concen- 
tration on  two  or  three  friendly  na- 
tions while  greater  hunger  rages  in 
other,  less  strategic  regions,  is  equally 
unfortunate. 

A  MONUMENT  TO  CREATIVITY 

Nonetheless,  as  a  political  initiative 
reflecting,  by  definition,  a  marriage  of 
some  convenience.  Public  Law  480  re- 
mains a  monument  to  creativity  in 
Government  and  a  landmark  to  guide 
pdlicy  development  in  this  century.  Its 
anniversary  is  worthy  of  recognition 
as  a  time  when  this  Nation's  decision- 
makers chose  the  right  path.  In  our 
current  confusion  over  future  direc- 
tions, such  insight  is  very  much  in 
demand.  Perhaps,  in  reflecting  on 
Public  Law  480  this  July  10,  we  may 
gain  some  sense  of  the  same  vision 
ourselves.* 


GRANDMA'S  BEAN  SOUP 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  delicious  variant  to  an  old  fa- 
vorite in  the  Senate  dining  rooms,  and 
to  pay  tribute  to  its  creator.  I  refer  to 
grandma's  bean  soup,  by  Mrs.  Rose- 
leen  Gable  of  Muskegon,  MI.  Mrs. 
Gable  recently  won  a  statewide  con- 
test in  Michigan  for  the  best  bean 
soup,  sponsored  by  the  Michigan  Bean 
Conrunission  and  the  Michigan  Auto- 
mobile Club  and  its  magazine,  Michi- 
gan Living.  Her  prize  was  a  trip  to 
Washington.  And  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  on  this  Thursday,  I  will 
be  hosting  a  reception  for  Mrs.  Gable 
and  Michigan  officials,  at  noon  in 
room  S-120,  to  which  my  colleagues 
are  cordially  invited,  and  where  they 
may  sample  grandma's  bean  soup.  For 
those  committed  to  the  Senator's 
Dining  Room,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  Mrs.  Gable's  soup  will  be 
on  the  menu  and  available  for  con- 
sumption there.  The  recipe  will  be 
available  there,  too. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  traditional  Senate  bean  soup— 
which  has  been  on  the  menu  of  our 
restaurants  every  day  for  most  of  this 
century— is  made  from  Michigan  navy 
beans.  Indeed,  Michigan  is  the  only 
State  to  be  identified  daily  on  the 
menu  of  the  Senate  dining  rooms.  Mrs. 
Gable's  bean  soup  is,  of  course,  also 
made  with  Michigan  beans.  Michigan 
is  No.  1  among  the  States  in  the  grow- 
ing of  navy  beans  and  many  other  ag- 
ricultural products— a  fact  sometimes 
overshadowed  by  its  fame  for  industri- 
al production.  And  I  am  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  shed  new 
light  on  that  fact— to  offer  my  col- 
leagues a  chance  to  savor  a  delicious 
alternative  to  a  familiar  culinary 
pleasure— and  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Gable,  to  the  Michigan  officials  whose 
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recipe  contest  has  enhanced  the  fame 
of  the  Michigan  navy  bean,  and  to  the 
thousands  of  growers  of  this  magnifi- 
cent foodstuff  in  my  State.* 


RON     OSHIRO     OF     HAWAII:     AN 

AMERICAN  SUCCESS  STORY   IN 

SMALL  BUSINESS 
•  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  great  pride  that  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  article 
published  in  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulle- 
tin noting  the  recognition  of  Mr. 
Oshiro,  one  of  my  constituents,  as 
region  IX  Prime  Contractor  of  the 
Year  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration [SBA]. 

In  1976.  Mr.  Oshiro  started  his  own 
construction  company  which  he  most 
appropriately  named  Ron's  Construc- 
tion. He  stuck  with  his  firm  through 
the  first  hard  years  and  has  built  it 
into  a  successful  enterprise  which  last 
year  grossed  S3.2  million  in  revenues. 
Ron's  Construction  received  the  SBA 
award  because  of  the  company's  effi- 
ciency and  reliability  in  management, 
bidding,  contract  quality,  scheduling, 
and  other  factors.  The  company  does 
excavation  work  and  street  and  utility 
infrastructure  for  housing  subdivi- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  the 
strength  of  our  national  economy  de- 
pends on  a  healthy  and  thriving  small 
business  sector.  After  all,  small  busi- 
ness provides  jobs  for  more  than  58 
percent  of  all  the  employees  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Small  business  accounts 
for  43  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  and  48  percent  of  our  gross 
business  product.  Small  business  ac- 
counts for  over  50  percent  of  all  indus- 
trial innovations  in  the  United  States. 
Small  business  generates  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  new  jobs  in  the  private 
sector. 

Behind  these  impressive  statistics 
are  other  facts  about  small  business 
which  are  not  easily  expressed  in  per- 
centages. Small  business  stimulates 
competition  in  the  marketplace,  helps 
to  reduce  inflation,  creates  a  steady 
stream  of  badly  needed  private  sector 
jobs,  and  provides  consumers  with  a 
wide  choice  of  high  quality  goods  and 
services  at  reasonable  and  competitive 
prices.  Clearly  the  continued  growth 
of  small  business  in  America  is  vital  to 
the  success  of  our  efforts  toward  eco- 
nomic revltalization. 

Mr.  President.  Ron  Oshiro  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cess of  small  business  in  this  country.  I 
am  indeed  proud  of  the  record  of 
Ron's  construction  company  and  am 
honored  to  be  representing  Mr.  Oshiro 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of 
May  3.  1984.  be  printed  in  Recoro. 

The  article  follows: 


Co^TRACTOB  or  Year  Credits  His  Workers 
(By  Ron  Daines) 

In  1976.  Ron  Oshiro  had  been  In  Hawaii's 
construction  business  for  12  years,  mostly 
working  for  other  people's  companies. 

It  was  then  he  decided  to  tackle  a  goal 
hed  considered  as  a  student  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Hawaii's  College  of  Engineering. 

With  $7,000  in  the  bank,  he  left  the  presi- 
dency of  Avanti  Construction  to  start  his 
own  company.  Ron's  Construction. 

Oshiro's  entrepreneurial  instinct  was  on 
the  mark. 

After  a  rough  start-  The  first  year  is 
always  very  difficult,  especially  if  you're  not 
highly  capitalized"— Oshiro  has  since  carved 
out  a  niche  in  Hawaii's  construction  busi- 
ness. 

In  his  first  year,  Oshiro's  firm  did 
$350,000  in  business.  Today,  the  company 
has  six  office  employees  and  25  field  work- 
ers. Last  year  Ron's  grossed  3.2  million  in 
revenues. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
honored  Oshiro's  success  by  naming  him 
over  20  nominees  as  the  •Prime  Contractor 
of  the  Year  "  for  SBA  Region  IX. 

Judges  for  the  prime  contractor  award 
look  at  a  company's  efficiency  and  reliabil- 
ity in  several  areas,  including  management, 
bidding,  contract  quality  and  compliance, 
and  scheduling. 

Oshiro's  company  does  excavation  work  as 
well  as  the  street  and  utility  infrastructure 
for  housing  subdivisions. 

His  company's  biggest  project  to  date  was 
for  $1.5  million  at  the  athletic  field  and 
track  at  Punahou  School. 

Ron's  also  worked  on  the  athletic  field  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  a  contract  worth 
$1.2  million  to  his  company 

Oshiro.  a  graduate  of  Roosevelt  High 
School  and  the  University  of  Hawaii,  is  un- 
daunted by  the  government  regulation.s 
many  small  businesses  in  the  state  seem  to 
complain  about. 

"I  pretty  much  knew  what  to  expect  in 
the  government  sector."  he  .said,  the  result 
of  his  participation  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  8(a)  program,  aimed  at 
businesses  owned  by  socially  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  minorities. 

He  contends  that  if  a  business  can  "set  its 
mental  attitude  "  so  that  government  regula- 
tions are  just  a  part  of  doing  business,  it  will 
do  all  right. 

Like  a  lot  of  successful  people.  Oshiro 
gives  credit  for  his  companys  growth  to 
others,  namely  his  companys  employees. 

"The  credit  for  our  success  is  due  to  the 
people  we  have  here,"  he  said. 

Oshiro  owns  90  percent  of  the  company. 
But  he's  rewarded  some  of  his  key  employ- 
ees, who  now  own  the  other  10  percent.  And 
he  says  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  bring  other 
employees  into  part  ownership  at  some 
point  down  the  road.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY     NOTCH  " 
PROBLEM 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  May  8,  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
correct  a  serious  disservice  that  was 
done  to  many  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries as  a  result  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Amendments  of  1977.  I  daresay 
there  is  not  one  Senator  or  Congress- 
man who  has  not  heard  from  a  constit- 
uent about  the  so-called  Social  Securi- 
ty "notch"  problem. 


Because  I  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  the  1977  ajnend- 
ments.  the  complaints  about  the  notch 
were  a  surprise  to  me  and  it  took  some 
time  before  I  had  a  complete  under- 
standing of  just  what  it  was  these 
people  were  upset  about.  Needless  to 
say.  once  I  had  completed  my  re- 
search, I  was  amazed  at  what  had  been 
done  to  these  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  I*resident,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  fairness  in  this  Chamber 
and  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  cut 
benefits  or  freeze  benefits  of  people 
who  can  ill  afford  reduced  benefits.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1977  approved  changes  which 
have  resulted  not  only  in  actual  cuts 
in  benefits  for  certain  retirees  but 
have  also  led  to  a  situation  where  two 
individuals  with  virtually  identical 
work  histories,  end  up  with  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  that  are  in  some  cases 
$150  per  month  different. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  charffees 
had  to  be  made  in  1977  or  the  system 
most  assuredly  would  have  gone  bank- 
rupt. I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  facts 
surrounding  the  necessity  for  change. 
I  do,  however,  have  a  very  difficult 
time  understanding  just  why  we  had 
to  make  the  type  of  change  we  did  and 
why  we  have  ended  up  with  the  cur- 
rent situation. 

Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  a 
Social  Security  beneficiary  who  always 
pays  in  the  maximum  in  Social  Securi- 
ty taxes  and  then  learns  that  because 
of  his  or  her  birthdate,  will  end  up 
with  a  l)enefit  of  $150  less  per  month 
than  the  person  that  worked  along 
side  of  him  or  her  for  the  past  40 
years.  Frankly,  if  it  were  me,  I  might 
not  be  as  understanding  as  some  of  my 
constituents.  But  to  their  credit,  the 
people  who  have  contacted  my  office 
have  been  most  understanding  and 
have  obviously  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  researching  and  studying  this 
issue. 

Those  hurt  by  the  notch  are  not 
asking  for  a  handout  or  an  imjustified 
increase  in  their  benefits,  they  are 
asking  to  be  treated  fairly.  A  slight 
difference  in  benefit  amounts  might 
be  acceptable  but  $150  per  month  is  a 
rather  significant  difference. 

In  the  research  I  have  done  on  this 
issue.  I  have  encountered  a  great 
many  people  who  say  yes,  this  is  a  seri- 
ous problem  and  they  wish  there  was 
something  that  could  be  done  but 
frankly,  any  solution  we  might  at- 
tempt would  be  too  costly. 

There  is  no  question  that  changing 
the  l)enefit  levels  of  those  adversely 
affected  by  the  notch  will  Increase  the 
costs  of  the  system  but  we  must  also 
consider  the  fairness  question. 

The  thousands  of  lowans  who  have 
written  to  me  over  the  past  year  are 
not  to  blame  for  the  notch.  It  is  not 
their  fault  that  inflation  was  rampant 


during  the  late  1970's.  Consequently, 
why  should  they  be  asked  to  bear  the 
entire  burden  of  correcting  the  prob- 
lem? Why  couldn't  we  have  phased  in 
the  changes  over  a  greater  number  of 
years  so  as  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
the  change  on  any  one  group  of  retir- 
ees? 

As  it  turns  out,  Mr.  President,  the 
group  of  people  most  adversely  affect- 
ed by  the  1977  change  are  some  of  the 
very  people  who  have  perhaps  sacri- 
ficed the  most  for  their  country:  The 
World  War  II  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies. I  realize  that  this  was  not  a  con- 
scious decision  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress but  the  fact  remains  that  those 
persons  called  the  notch-year  babies, 
those  born  between  1917  and  1922. 
were  the  young  men  and  women  we 
also  asked  to  go  off  and  fight  during 
World  War  II. 

Just  think  how  abandoned  some  of 
them  must  feel  when  they  learn  that 
the  benefit  levels  had  been  restruc- 
tured and  they  are  going  to  end  up 
with  considerably  less  in  Social  Securi- 
ty than  people  who  retired  before 
them.  What  the  Congress  did  in  1977 
was  unfair  and  it  must  be  changed. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  decided  to  introduce  S. 
2644,  a  bill  to  change  the  Social  Secu- 
rity benefit  formulas  for  those  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  Social  Security 
notch  problem.  This  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  I  will  be  seeking  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  my  colleagues  in  the  coming 
weeks. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  bill  is  identical  to  a  bill  intro- 
duced late  last  year  by  Congressman 
RoYBAL,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  Congress- 
man RoYBAL's  bill  enjoys  bipartisan 
support  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
same  in  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
does  not  simply  return  to  the  old  way 
of  calculating  benefits  as  a  way  of 
eliminating  the  problem.  S.  2644  essen- 
tially holds  harmless  those  persons 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
notch.  There  is  a  significant  difference 
between  what  the  benefit  amounts 
would  be  if  we  returned  to  the  old  for- 
mula and  what  they  would  be  if  the 
Jepsen  proposal  gets  adopted  by  the 
House  and  Senate. 

I  look  forward  to  getting  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  and  working  toward 
and  equitable  solution  to  this  very  se- 
rious problem. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
just  like  to  take  a  moment  and  thank 
three  of  my  constituents  who  have 
been  most  helpful  in  educating  me  as 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  notch  prob- 
lem; Mr.  Daryl  Cooper.  Mrs.  Arlene 
Sheely,  and  Mrs.  Vera  Daniels,  all 
from  Council  Bluffs.  lA.  Mr.  Cooper. 
Mrs.  Sheely,  and  Mrs.  Daniels  have 
been  instrumental  in  organizing  hun- 


dreds of  lowans  in  an  effort  to  correct 
the  Social  Security  notch.  All  three 
deserve  strong  praise  for  their  efforts 
and  I  think  their  work  deserves  to  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  S. 
2644  appear  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

S.  2644 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
.section  215(a)(4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "who  had  wages  or  .self- 
employment  income  credited  to  one  or  more 
years  prior  to  1979"  in  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "who  has  27  or 
more  quarters  of  coverage  based  on  wages 
and  self-employment  income  credited  to 
years  prior  to  1979  ". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "prior  to  1984"  in 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "after  December  1978"": 

<3)  by  inserting  "as  in  effect  in  December 
1983"  after  "section  215(d)"  in  clause  (ii)  of 
subparagraph  (B):  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  215(a)(5) 
of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  an  individ- 
ual described  in  paragraph  (4)(B))"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "except  that,"'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "except  that  (A)": 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  (B)  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  described  in  paragraph 
(4)(B).  such  individual's  average  monthly 
wage  shall  be  computed  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (b)(4)". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
215(b)(4)  of  that  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  that  "  and 
all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "except  that— 

"(A)  paragraph  (2)(A)  (as  then  in  effect) 
shall  be  deemed  to  provide  that  the  number 
of  an  individual's  'benefit  computation 
years'  may  not  exceed  25; 

••(B)  paragraph  (2)(C)  (as  then  in  effect) 
shall  be  deemed  to  provide  that  an  individ- 
ual's "computation  base  years"  may  include 
only  calendar  years  in  the  period  after  1950 
(or  1936  if  applicable)  and  prior  to  1979. 
plus  the  3  calendar  years  after  1978  for 
which  the  total  of  such  individuaKs  wages 
and  self-employment  income  is  the  large.st; 
and 

"(C)  the  contribution  and  benefit  base' 
(under  section  230)  with  respect  to  remu- 
neration paid  in  (and  taxable  years  begin- 
ning in)  any  calendar  year  after  1981  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  $29,700.  ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  215(f)(7)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "For 
purposes  of  recomputing  a  primary  insur- 
ance amount  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (d)  (as  so  in  effect)  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  to  whom  those  sub.sections  apply 
by  reason  of  subsection  (a)(4)(B)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  For 
purposes  of  recomputing  a  primary  insur- 
ance amount  determirftd-  under  subsection 
(a)  (as  so  in  effect)  in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual to  whom  that  subsection  applies  by 
reason  of  subsection  (a)(4)(B)(i)  as  in  effect 
after  December  1978,  the  average  monthly 
wage  shall  be  determined  as  provided  by 
subsection  (bM4).  For  purposes  of  recomput- 
ing a  primary  insurance  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (d)  (as  so  in  effect)  in  the 


ca.se  of  an  individual  to  whom  that  sub.sec- 
lion  applies  by  rea.son  of  .subsection 
(a)(4)(B)(ii)". 

Sec.  4.  Section  215(i)(4)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(but 
the  application"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "paragraph  (4)  of  that  sub.sec- 
tion)"". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  215(a)(7KA)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  in.seriing 
"or  (by  rea-son  of  paragraph  (4)(B)(i))  under 
.section  215'a)  as  in  effect  in  December 
1978"  after  "under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
sub.seclion""  in  the  matter  preceding  clause 
(i). 

(b)(1)  Section  215(a)(7KB)(i)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  applying  subparagraph  (A)  in 
the  determination  of  an  individuaKs  pri- 
mary insurance  amount,  there  shall  first  be 
computer  (I)  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
whose  primary  insurance  amount  would  be 
computed  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  in- 
dividuals  primary  insurance  amount  under 
that  paragraph,  reduced  by  substituting  <for 
purposes  of  this  computation)  the  applica- 
ble percent  specified  in  clau.se  (ii)  of  this 
subparagraph  for  the  percentage  of  the  in- 
dividuals  average  indexed  monthly  earnings 
established  by  subparagraph  (A)(i)  of  para- 
graph (1).  or  (II)  in  the  ca.se  of  an  individual 
whose  primary  insurance  amount  would  be 
computed  under  section  215(a)  as  in  effect 
in  December  1978  by  reason  of  paragraph 
(4)(B)(i)  of  this  subsection,  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  the  individuals  primary 
insurance  amount  under  that  .section,  re- 
duced by  a  percentage  equivalent  to  the  per- 
centage reduction  which  (a-s  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary) would  occur  under  subclau.se  (I)  if 
such  primary  insurance  amount  were  a  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  sub-section."". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  .section 
215(a)(7)(B)(i)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  (by  reason  of  paragraph 
(4)(B)(i))  under  section  215ia)  as  in  effect  in 
December  1978"  after  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection". 

(c)  The  third  .sentence  of  section 
215(a)(7)(B)(i)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "".  or  (by  reason  of  paragraph 
(4)(B)(i))  under  section  215(a)  as  in  effect  in 
December  1978."  after  "under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  as  though  they  had 
been  included  or  reflected  in  section  201  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendmenus  of  1977. 

(b)  In  any  case  where  an  individual  is  enti- 
tled on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
old-age  insurance  benefits  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  were  comput- 
ed- 

(1)  under  section  215  of  that  Act  as  in 
effect  (by  reason  of  the  So(:ial  Security 
Amendments  of  1977)  after  December  1978. 
or 

(2)  under  section  215  of  that  Act  as  in 
effect  prior  to  January  1979  by  reason  of 
subsection  (a)(4)(B)  of  such  section  (as 
amended  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1977), 

the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (notwith.slanding  .section  215(f)(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  shall  recompute 
such  individual's  primary  insurance  amount 
so  as  to  take  into  account  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  and  shall  pay  to  such  indi- 
vidual in  a  lump  sum  any  additional  amount 
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to  which  such  individual  is  entitled  <for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  month  for 
which  such  individual  was  entitled  to  such 
benefits  and  ending  with  the  month  preced 
ing  the  first  month  with  respect  to  which 
such  recomputation  is  effective)  by  reason 
of  such  amendments.  No  recomputation  of 
an  individuals  primary  insurance  amount 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  or  otherwise  affecting 
any  monthly  insurance  benefit  which  is  pay 
able  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  any  other  person  on  the  basis  of  such  in- 
dividuals  wages  and  self-employment 
income  for  any  moiuh  before  January 
1984«  

RENE  ENRIQUEZ  KEYNOTES  HIS- 
PANIC LEADERSHIP  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  of  my  col- 
leagues' time  to  call  attention  to  a 
very  special  event  which  will  soon  be 
taking  place  in  Detroit,  MI.  On  June 
22.  1984.  New  Detroit's  Hispanic  Lead- 
ership Development  Program  will 
graduate  41  new  Hispanic  leaders  at 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  world  headquar- 
ters. 

New  Detroit's  Hispanic  Leadership 
Development  Program  identifies  po- 
tential leaders  from  various  Hispanic 
groups  throughout  the  Detroit  area, 
and  provides  them  with  9  months  of 
intensive  training.  To  date,  more  than 
100  individuals  have  been  tramed  and 
at  least  80  percent  of  these  men  and 
women  sit  on  various  boards  and  com- 
mittees in  the  area.  As  a  result.  New 
Detroit's  Hispanic  Leadership  Devel- 
opment Program  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  extending  Hispanic  influence  in 
the  political  and  economic  spectrum. 

The  keynote  speaker  for  this  event 
will  be  Rene  Ennquez.  who  plays  Lt 
Ray  Calletano.  one  of  the  leading  roles 
in  the  popular  NBC-TV  series  Hill 
Street  Blues.  "  Mr.  Enriquez  is  well 
known  and  highly  respected  for  his  ac- 
tivities promoting  Hispanic  causes.  He 
devotes  a  considerable  amount  of  lime 
to  community  affairs,  particularly 
projects  that  benefit  Hispanics  and 
other  minorities.  He  is  also  a  founder 
of  the  Hispanic  Arts  Foundation 
which  conducts  workshops  throughout 
the  United  States  for  actors  in  Hispan- 
ic communities. 

I  would  like  to  lake  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  graduates  of  this 
program  and  wish  them  the  best  of 
luck  in  their  efforts  to  promote  in- 
creased involvement  of  Hispanics  in 
the  political  and  economic  spheres  of 
today's  society.  Also,  to  thank  Rene 
Enriquez  for  the  outstanding  work  he 
is  doing— on  screen  and  off.  And  I  al.so 
congratulate  New  Detroit  for  making 
this  program  possible.  Through  their 
leadership  training  program,  they  pro 
vide  a  much-needed  service  to  their 
communities.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  ON  ARCH- 
BISHOP GERETYS  lOTH  ANNI 
VERSARY 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
June  28  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of 
Archbishop  Peter  Gerety's  tenure  as 
Archbishop  of  Newark.  The  Newark 
diocese  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
diverse  dioceses  in  the  country,  with 
over  1.4  million  Catholics.  The  Arch- 
bishop's ability  to  lead  and  integrate 
this  community  has  been  exemplary. 

Archbishop  Gerety  has  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  spanning  over  45 
years.  He  was  ordained  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  in  1939 
and  then  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  .serve  as  assistant  pastor  and 
later  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  Haven. 
CT.  In  1969  His  Excellency  wa.s  ap- 
pointed a  bishop  and  served  the 
church  in  Portland.  ME. 

In  1974.  New  Jersey  was  fortunate  to 
gain  his  leadership  as  the  Archbishop 
of  Newark.  The  years  since  have  been 
marked  by  a  concerted  and  succe.ssful 
effort  on  his  part  to  serve  and  invigo- 
rate the  Newark  diocese.  Through  his 
efforts  the  diocese  was  able  to  pay  off 
an  outstanding  debt  of  $24  million. 
The  Archbishop  has  also  been  a  leader 
in  responding  to  the  needs  of  many 
minorities  in  his  community.  Arch- 
bishop Gerety  has  continued  to  search 
for  priests  that  reflect  the  ethnic 
needs  of  the  dioce.se  and  the  people. 

In  his  long  career  in  the  church. 
Archbishop  Gerety  has  never  been 
silent  to  the  many  injustices  he  has 
witnessed.  He  has  been  a  determined 
and  outspoken  leader  in  the  call  for 
civil  rights',  the  rights  of  workers,  and 
equal  rights  for  women.  He  has  ad- 
dressed many  of  the  difficult  problems 
that  face  this  Nation  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  he  has  done  so  with  great 
insight.  His  support  of  the  pastoral 
letter  concerning  nuclear  weapons  is 
only  one  example  of  the  .scope  of  his 
concerns. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
and  an  honor  to  have  Archbishop 
Gerety  serve  not  only  the  needs  of  my 
State,  but  those  of  the  whole  country. 
I  look  forward  to  many  more  years  of 
his  distinguished  service.* 


hearing  impairments  and  those  who 
are  nonambulatory— the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  participation. 

Through  a  generous  grant  from  R.J. 
Reynolds  Indu.stries,  the  doors  of  citi- 
zenship education  are  open  to  these 
students  with  .special  needs.  For  the 
hearing-impaired,  R.J.  Reynolds  pro- 
vides interpreters  and  special  materi- 
als. For  the  visually  impaired,  they 
allow  for  full-time  aides  and  braille 
curriculum  support;  for  the  wheel- 
chair bound,  there  are  people  available 
to  a.ssist. 

Not  only  do  these  young  people  gain 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  special 
insight,  but  they  al.so  share  their  expe- 
rience of  physical  challenge  with  the 
thousands  of  other  participants  who 
take  part  on  the  program.  This  kind  of 
learning  and  personal  growth  is  almost 
impo.ssible  to  measure,  but  many  par- 
ticipants themselves  report  that  this 
interaction  helps  to  account  for  one  of 
the  most  meaningful  educational  ex- 
periences of  their  lives. 

During  the  1983-84  program  year. 
Clo.se  Up  brought  more  than  400  phys- 
ically handicapped  young  people  to 
Washington  to  learn  more  about  their 
role  in  our  nation's  Government.  This 
important  educational  opportunity 
would  not  have  been  po.ssible  without 
the  support  of  R.J.  Reynolds  Indus- 
tries. And.  I  wish  to  salute,  publicly. 
Mr.  J.  Tylee  Wil.son  for  his  leadership 
and  civic  commitment  in  assuring  R.J. 
Reynolds'  continuing  support  for  this 
program.* 


CLOSE  UP  FOUNDATION 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  years  in  the  Senate  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  a  participant  in  the 
programs  of  the  Clo.se  Up  Foundation. 
One  of  the  major  strengths  of  the 
Close  Up  Foundation  Government 
Studies  Program  is  that  it  actively 
seeks  out  all  types  of  students.  Clo.se 
Up  offers  fellowship  funds  for  low-  to 
moderate-income  students,  and  en- 
courages participation  regardless  of 
grade  point  average  or  leadership  abil- 
ity. 

Close  Up  al.so  affords  students  with 
special   needs— those  with   visual  and 


HAWAII'S  TOM  AND  LUCILLE 
MOORE:  TRIPLE-CROWN  WIN- 
NERS OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  AD- 
MINISTRATION AWARDS 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  great  pride  that  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  news  arti- 
cle noting  the  achievements  of  two  of 
my  con.stituents,  Tom  and  Lucille 
Moore,  whose  company.  Intelect.  Inc., 
has  become  a  remarkably  successful 
enterprise  in  the  highly  competitive 
high-technology  field. 

Mr  President,  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  small  business  is  the  back- 
bone of  this  Nation.  The  continued 
growth  of  small  busine.ss  in  America  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  our  efforts 
toward  economic  revitalization.  Small 
business  stimulates  competition  in  the 
marketplace,  helps  to  reduce  inflation, 
creates  a  stream  of  badly  needed  pri- 
vate .sector  jobs,  and  provides  consum- 
ers with  a  wide  choice  of  high  quality 
goods  and  services  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Intelect,  Inc.,  Mr.  President,  repre- 
sents the  best  of  what  small  business 
can  do.  Intelect,  Inc.,  is  a  high  technol- 
ogy contpany  which  specializes  in  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  advanced 
voice  telecommunications  switching 
systems  for  air  traffic  control,  air  de- 


High-Technolocv  Firm  Triple-Crown 
Winner 
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fense    railway    and  special  service  ap-  The  compaiiy  was  launched  in  1976  with  THE      lOTH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 

plications.   Its'  customers  include  the  two  employees  working  in  a  500-square-foot  THE  SENIOR  COMPANION  PRO- 

TT  «?    FPripml  Mviation  Administration  ""^^  *"**  sales  running  about  $20,000  a  year.  GRAM 

U.b.  i- eaerai  AViaiion  Aoministrauon.  ^^     ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Army,  and  Navy,  jg  million  and  120  employees  last  year  and  •  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
Chrysler  Corp.,  GTE,  and  Hughes  Air-  ^^  considering  moving  to  the  Mainland  month  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of 
craft  Co.,  Intelect,  Inc.'s  many  unless  it  could  find  enough  space  to  expand,  the  Senior  Companion  Program.  I  am 
achievements  have  been  recognized  by  Castle  &  Cooke  Inc.  stepped  in  this  year,  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Admlnistra-  bought  20  percent  of  the  company  and  pro-  commend  and  recognize  the  over  3,500 
tion  which  last  month  bestowed  on  vided  Intelect  with  factory  and  office  space  genior  Companions  who  serve 
the  company  the  region  IX  awards  for  jf  lw"ei  while  c^^^.'^^ooke  pushes  for  throughout  our  country.  Senior  Corn- 
small  business  persons.  Exporter,  and  j;in'£ililanf  Pinions  are  low-income  men  and 
Subcontractor  of  the  Year  Awards.  I  intelect  sells  more  than  80  percent  of  its  women  over  60  who  provide  services  to 
should  like  to  point  out  that  this  is  the  output  to  foreign  countries,  hence  the  other  seniors  with  special  needs.  The 
first  time  that  all  three  awards  have  export  award.  Senior  Companion  Program  is  one  of 
gone  to  one  business  firm.  It  has  also  begun  selling  more  on  the  the  older  Americans  volunteer  pro- 
Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  Mainland  and  recently  opened  a  marketing  grams  which  provides  seniors  with  the 
Hawaii.  I  am  honored  to  be  represent-  office  in  Florida.  opportunity  to  remain  involved  and 
ing  Intelect.  Inc.,  and  the  Moores  in  Essentially  it  is  a  telecommunications  3^^,^;^^  ^j^jj^  helping  others.  Volun- 
the  U.S.  congress.  I  ask  that  the  arti-  ^^^p^^  system/frusrin  a'Tra  fTc  co"  ^^^'^  ^^^^  others  by  arranging  trans- 
cle  from  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  ^  de"l.^e  r^^Ss  an^^  portation  to  the  doctor  or  for  shop- 
May  3,  19W  be  printed  in  the  Congres-  applications.  Pi"s;  by  helping  clients  fill  out  medi- 
siONAL  Record.  The  main  items  are  two  integrated  voice  care  or  medicaid  forms  or  food  stamp 
The  article  follows:  communications   systems   which   the   SBA  forms;  and  by  helping  clients  prepare 

says  are  "considered  to  represent  the  state  meals  or  reminding  clients  to  take 
of  the  art  in  systems  of  their  type. "  medication.  Most  importantly,  Senior 
Current  projects  includes  a  NATO  instal-  Companions  provide  companionship 
W  (By  Russ  Lynch)  ution  in  Greece,  regional  airports  in  ^^^  fellowship  for  the  home-bound  or 
Tom  and  Lucille  Moore  don't  take  the  Mexico,  air  defense  operations  in  Asia  and  institutionalized  elderlv  For  manv  el- 
credit  ihemfielves  for  developing  their  com-  the  United  States,  and  voice  communication  jTrlv  the  w^rk  of  the  Sen^^^  Comoan- 
pany  Intelect  Inc.,  into  a  rising  star  in  the  components  foTcomputer  railway  control  in  derly.  the  work  ol  the  benior  compan 
UghUy  c«npetit"ve  international  high-tech-  the  ^rtheast  corridor  between  Boston  and  lon  volunteers  allows  them  to  continue 
nology  market.  Washington.  D.C.  to  live  independently. 

Lucille  Moore,  president  of  Intelect.  for  The  company,  which  recently  completed  a  During  this  anniversary  month.  I  am 

example,  says  that  the  people  who  work  for  system  for  the  Fort  Myers  southwest  re-  especially    pleased    to    recognize    the 

them,    Hawaii's  greatest  asset,"  should  get  gional    airport    in    Florida,    has   a   current  Senior  Companions    in    the    Audubon 

the  credit.  order  backlog  worth  $8  million,  the  SBA  ^^ea      Community      Services      which 

She  also  says  support  of  companies  such  said.*       -  serves    my    hometown   of   Owensboro. 

as  Hughes  Aircraft,  which  by  sophisticated  ___^_^_  j^y     ^^^  j^e  surrounding  counties  of 

telecommunications   equipment   and   other  r>avip<;";     Hpnrierson     TTnion     Webster 

electronic  components  from  the  Isle  firm.  FATHER  OF  THE  YEAR  CEREMO-  „^''^^^i,    ohio    and   McLean    In   the 

has  been  a  big  part  of  Intelecfs  success  nY-MEN'S     SOCIETY     OF     ST.  fcfaTsf  nroerai^  vear   thiJ  exemolarv 

^'°^^'       .      ,                                   ,     K  JOHN'S  ARMENIAN  CHURCH  OF  Z^ram     sSrted     109     vSeers 

But  it  is  clear  to  even  a  casual  observer  /-dita't^tj  t-itptrotx  program     supportea     luy     volunteers 

that  the  drive  the  Moores  themselves  have.  UKtAitK  iJi!.i«iJii  serving    402    clients    with    a    total    of 

their  willirgness  to  branch  out  into  new  «  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  fol-  92,040  service  hours.  We  are  extremely 

fields  and  their  recognition  that  Hawaii  can  lowing  letter  was  read  at  the  Father  of  proud  of  the  fine  service  our  Senior 

be  a  good  location  for  a  high-technology  j^jje  Year  ceremony  of  the  Men's  Socie-  Companions  in  Kentucky   provide  to 

business  have  been  crucial  to  the  rise  of  the  jy  ^j  gj^   John's  Armenian  Church  of  their  fellow  seniors  and  it  is  an  honor 

company^                        ,„,„,.^,  „„  ,h„i„  Greater  Detroit  on  Sunday,  June  17.  I  for  me  to  recognize  their  work  and 

cr^^n  ^r^^^T.T^^^'iSi^oriHT^.  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  wish  them  continuing  success.. 

Small  Business  Administration,  taking  re-  The  letter  follows.                                                                .^^_^^ 

gional  titles  in  three  categories:  small  busi-  U.S.  Senate.  r^r^-nT^T^^-a 

ness  persons  of  the  year,  exporter  of  the  Washington.  DC.  June  15.  1984.  ITC  RULING  ON  COFPtK 

year  and  subcontractor  of  the  year.  Men's    Society    of    St.    Johns    Armenian  IMPORTS 

David  Nakagawa.  Honolulu  district  direc-  Church  of  Greater  Detroit,  j^^.   leyjij   j^r   President   on  June 

tor  of  the  SBA.  said  it  is  the  first  time  all  Northwestern  Highway.  Detroit.  MI.  •         '      Tntpmatinnal   Trade"  Pommis- 

three  awards  have  gone  to  one  business.  Dear  Mens  Society  Members:  Congratu-  f^t:,,  oLI»h  n^=.n?mnn<riv  th^r  a3h 

Next  week  is  Small  Business  Week  and  lations  to  you  and  your  organization   for  sion.  agreed  unanimously  that  Amen- 

that  is  when  the  Moores.  already  honored  your  good  work  and  fellowship  that  so  en-  can  copper  producers  are  being  injured 

by  the  Honolulu  Rotary  Club,  will  receive  riches  the  lives  of  those  you  touch.  by  low-cost  imports  because  of  the  de- 

their    presentations   in   Washington.    D.C.  As  you  gather  today  to  pay  tribute  to  this  pressed  world  copper  market, 

along  with  some  50  other  Small  Business  year's   -Pather  of  the  Year."  we  find  that  From    my    experience    in    my    home 

Person  winners.  the  title  of  the  award  must  be  amended  to  state.  Michigan,  the  domestic  copper 

•We  have  a  very  good  group  of  people,"  read.  "Fathers  of  the  Year, "  because,  unlike  j^jjustry  is  indeed  depressed.  In  recent 

Lucille  Moore  said.  "Through  training  and  any  other  year,  you  will  honor  two  deserv-  j^j.g     95Q    employees    of    the    White 

encouragement  they've  all  come  together,  ing  recipients  of  the  community.  J,        'ronner  Co    were   laid  off  upon 

Everybody's  dedicated."  Charles  I.  Takessian  and  Souren  Apraha-  fjne  ^^OPP^*^  ^^°-   *^f Jf^ '^'°  ""^"^"T 

Hughes  Aircraft  and  other  companies  all  mian.  life-long  members  of  St.  John's  Arme-  t^e  closing  of  the  mine  and  sme  ters. 

over  the  world  have  recognized  Intelect's  nian  Church  of  Greater  Detroit,  have  been  In  1982.  a  new  refinery  opened  but  it  is 

•flexibility':'  and  its  ability  to  make  'very  loyal  and  dedicated  t(^  Serving  their  church  only  operating  at  one-half  of  its  capac- 

sophisticated.   state   of   the   art   electronic  and  community.  They  have  set  an  exempla-  ity. 

equipment,"  she  said.  ry  example  for  their  children  to  follow,  and  Nationwide,  the  unemployment  rate 

The  development  of  the  microchip  made  indeed,  an  example  ^hat  all  of  us  can  be  j^,  ^^le  copper  mining  industry  in  1983 

it  possible  to  run  such  a  business  in  Hawaii,  proud  to  follow.           f    «  ^^  approximately  40  percent  and  in- 

she  said.  Once  again,  congratulations  to  Charles  I.  ^     ^rial  capacity  was  below  40  percent. 

Intelect  is  recognized  as  the  cornerstone  Takessian    and    Souren    Aprahamian-Pa-  ^.^,     .,  o    nroduction  of  cooner  de- 

of  what  state  officials  hope  will  be  a  grow-  thers  of  the  Year.  While   U'^.  P^°^"^"°"  ° 

ing  high-technology  business  community  in  Sincerely,  clined,  Chilean  copper  ""POJ^s  rose  bi 

jj^^j^ij  Carl  iJcviN.*  percent.   It   has   been  suggested   that 
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U.S.  copper  grades  are  poor  compared 
to  countries  such  as  Chile.  This  is 
simply  not  the  case  with  copper  mined 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michipan. 
The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  [FEMA].  which  oversees  and 
purchases  stockpile  materials,  agrees 
that  the  quality  of  copper  mined  in 
Michigan  is  competitive  with  foreign 
imports. 

I  am  pleased  the  ITC  decision  ad- 
dresses the  serious  problems  faced  by 
the  U.S.  copper  imports  industry.  I  am 
hopeful  the  ITC  will  recommend  that 
copper  be  limited  in  the  next  5  years, 
which  will  give  our  domestic  industry 
an  opportunity  to  increase  its  produc- 
tion and  put  our  miners  back  to 
work.* 
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ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  majority 
leader  has  already  requested  and  ob- 
tained an  order  that  the  Senate,  when 
it  recesses,  will  reconvene  at  11  a.m. 
this  morning,  is  that  correct? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  Of  SENATt)R  PROXMIRt 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  Presiderit. 
following  the  time  for  the  two  leadt'rs 
under  the  standing  order.  I  ask  unani 
mous  consent  that  there  be  a  special 
order  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  in 
length  for  the  Senator  from  Wiscon.'  n 
[Mr.  ProxmireI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.    STEVENS.    Madam    President. 
following    that    special    order,    I    a.sk 


unanimous  con.sent  that  there  then  be 
a  period  for  the  Iran.saction  of  routine 
morning  busine.ss  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m.  during 
which  statements  by  Senators  would 
be  limited  to  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  -.^723 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  as 
I  have  just  stated,  following  the  con- 
clusion of  that  routine  morning  busi- 
ne.ss. the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  2723,  Calendar  Order  No. 
944,  the  Omnibus  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1985,  which  is  the  pending 
busine.ss. 

I  ask  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Democratic  leader,  if  he  has  anything 
further  to  come  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader.  I  have  nothing. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  mv  good 
friend. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.. 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  20.  1984 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  busine.ss  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  rece.ss  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
12:23  a.m.,  the  Senate  rece.s.sed  until 
Wedne.sdav,  June  20.  1984,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive    nominations    recei\ed    by 
the  Senate  June  19,  1984: 


Department  ok  State 
Howard  Brumr  Schaffer.  of  N«'w  York,  a 
iarr»r  mrmber  of  liif  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, cla.s.s  of  Minister-Coun.selor,  to  be  Am- 
ba.s,saclor  Kxlraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Peo- 
ples  Republic  of  Bangladesh. 

Paul  P'lsher  Gardner,  of  Texa.s.  a  career 
mi'mber  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service.  cla.ss 
of  Minisier-Coim.selor.  to  be  Amba.ssador 
Fxiraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America  to  Papua  New 
Guinea,  and  lo  .serve  concurrently  and  with- 
out additional  compen.satlon  as  Amba.ssador 
Kxtraordinary  and  Plenipolenliary  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America  to  Solomon  Is- 
lands 

Leonardo  Neher.  of  Maryland,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service.  cla.ss 
of  Counselor,  lo  be  Ambassador  Extraordi 
nary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America  lo  the  Republic  of  Upper 
Volla. 

Diana  Laby  DouKan.  of  Utah,  to  be  Coor- 
dinator tor  International  Communications 
and  Informal  ion  Policy,  with  the  rank  of 
Amba.ssador. 

National  Science  Foundation 
F;rich  Bloch.  of  New  York,  lo  be  Director 
of   the   National   Science   Foundation   for  a 
term  of  6  years,  vice  Edward  A.  Knapp.  re- 
sinned. 

The  Judiciary 
Charli  s  A.  Legtie,  of  California,  lo  be  U.S. 
(lislricl  jiKlKe  for  the  northern  district  of 
California  \  ice  Robert  H.  Schnaeke.  retired, 
liana  Diamond  Rover,  of  Illinois,  lo  be 
U.S  dustrict  judi;e  for  the  northern  di.strict 
of  Illinois  vice  Joel  M.  PMaum.  elevated. 

Mani'l  Livaudais.  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  lo  be 
US  dislrict  judKe  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana  \\<r  Fred  Ca.s.sibry.  retired.     • 

Anlhony  J.  Scirica.  of  Penn.sylvania.  to  be 
US.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  di.siricl  of 
I'eiinsyKania  vice  John  B.  Hannum.  retired. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ADA  TESTIFIES  BEFORE  DEMO- 
CRATIC PLATFORM  COMMIT- 
TEE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1984 

•  Mr,  FRANK.  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
week.  Leon  Shull.  National  Director  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  pre- 
sented the  testimony  of  ADA  before 
the  Democratic  Platform  Committee.  I 
ask  that  this  testimony,  which  .speaks 
for  itself,  be  reprinted  here.  But  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of 
preface  about  Leon  Shull. 

Leon  has  announced  his  retirement 
from  his  position  as  National  Director 
of  ADA,  an  announcement  which  has 
left  ADA  members  and  supporters 
with  very  mixed  feelings.  Personally, 
all  of  us  who  have  known,  admired 
and  respected  Leon  for  his  decades  of 
leadership  on  behalf  of  peace,  social 
justice,  and  civil  liberties  respect  his 
decision  thai  it  is  time  for  him  to 
move  to  a  new  set  of  activities— be- 
cause no  one  who  knows  Leon's  energy 
and  passion  for  justice  thinks  that  he 
is  going  to  retire.  But  while  we  fully 
respect  his  personal  wishes,  we  cannot 
help  regretting  the  fact  that  he  will  no 
longer  be  the  National  Director  of 
ADA.  Many  of  us  have  come  to  take 
Leon's  presence  for  granted:  We  knew 
that  whenever  a  tough  issue  came  up, 
whether  it  required  defending  the  in- 
terests of  the  poor,  or  fighting  for 
racial  equality,  or  opposing  unwise 
militaristic  actions  abroad,  Leon  would 
be  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  for  the 
right  result,  , 

Personally^  I  have  been  the  benefici- 
ary for  a  long  time  of  his  friendship, 
his  advice,  and  his  support,  Leon 
Shull's  retirement  from  the  position  of 
National  Director  of  ADA  means  that 
one  phase  of  one  of  the  most  notable 
careers  in  American  liberalism  is 
ending.  But  we  take  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  what  is  ending  is, 
indeed,  only  a  phase. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  by  Leon  Shull,  National  Direc- 
tor, Americ/ins  fob  Democratic  Action 

introduction 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (ADA! 
is  an  organization  of  liberal  political  activ- 
ists, with  43  local  chapters  nationwide. 
Founded  in  1947  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  others,  we  are  one  of 
the  nation's  foremost,  multi-issue  political 
organizations.  ADA  considered  it  an  honor 
this  year  to  endorse  and  support  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  Vice  President  Waller 
Mondale:     likewise,    we    are    honored    to 


present  the  following  testimony  lo  the  1984 
Democratic  Platform  Committee. 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  AN 
INDUSTRIAL  POLICY 

The  centerpiece  of  the  Democratic  Parly's 
program  for  the  future  mu.st  be  a  commit- 
ment to  a  sustained  full  employment  econo- 
my, with  a  national  indu.slrial  policy  to  pro- 
vide both  flexibility  and  security  during 
times  of  major  economic  transition. 

The  average  national  level  of  unemploy- 
ment today  is  7.5  percent,  approximately 
the  same  as  when  President  Reagan  took 
office.  But  in  many  regions,  unemployment 
runs  still  higher.  In  Michigan  it  stands  at 
11.7  percent:  in  Ohio,  10.2  percent:  and  at 
9.1  percent  in  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois. 

Our  economy  is  shifting.  As  capital  is  dis- 
invested  from  old  industries  and  then  rein- 
vested in  new  enterprises,  we  are  faced  with 
the  awful  trauma  of  "creative  destruction." 
Many  old  jobs  are  being  lost  forever,  and 
many  young  Americans  are  entering  adult- 
hood without  ever  having  worked. 

We  are  not  better  off  than  we  were  four 
years  ago,  Unle,ss  immediate  steps  are  taken 
to  ea.se  the  transition  from  the  old  economy 
lo  the  new,  we  will  be  even  wor.se  off  soon. 
We  must  take  action  to  ensure  that  entire 
regions— and  generations— of  Americans  are 
not  forsaken. 

To  attack  the  immediate  problem  of  un- 
employment, ADA  endorses: 

Enforcement  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
Act  of  1978,  which  would  ulilize  existing 
planning  mechanisms  lo  bring  unemploy- 
ment down  lo  an  acceptable  level  of  4  per- 
cent. 

The  Community  Renewal  Employment 
Act  of  1984,  targeting  federal  funds  for  vital 
public  projects  in  communities  which  suffer 
from  long-term  unemployment. 

To  address  the  problem  of  youth  unem- 
ployment, ADA  proposes: 

A  National  Youth  Opportunity  Act,  to  put 
unemployed  youth  to  work  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  in  public  service  and  conserva- 
tion jobs,  while  teaching  them  practical  job 
skills. 

We  .stand  firmly  against  proposals  lo 
create  a  "subminimum  wage  "  for  teenagers. 
The  subminimum  wage  concept  violates  the 
fundamental  principle  of  "equal  pay  for 
equal  work."  It  seeks  to  benefit  primarily 
labor-intensive  industries  who.se  jobs  are  not 
highly-skilled  and  therefore  would  make 
little  contribution  to  the  goal  of  job-train- 
ing. Moreover,  a  subminimum  wage  will  not 
create  new  jobs:  instead,  it  will  probably 
result  in  the  displacement  of  older  workers. 
American  families  are  not  well  served  by  a 
policy  which  throws  parents  out  of  work  so 
that  their  children  can  take  jobs  at  reduced 
wages. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  also  confront 
the  fact  that  as  the  pace  of  technological 
change  quickens,  the  need  for  job-training 
will  occur  at  various  times  in  the  life  of  an 
average  worker.  ADA  therefore  supports: 

Regional  and  local  Job  Resource  Centers, 
organized  under  government-busincss-labor 
partnerships.  Such  centers  should  coordi- 
nate retraining  programs  .so  as  to  match  the 
demand  for  job  skills  in  growth  areas  of  the 


economy,  and  should  provide  retraining  sti- 
pends to  displaced  workers. 

To  deal  with  the  American  economy's 
long-term  transitional  problems,  and  to  co- 
ordinate existing  elements  of  industrial 
policy,  ADA  propo.ses: 

A  National  Economic  Planning  Board, 
ba.sed  on  the  models  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Board  and  the  War  Planning  Board 
of  the  1930's  and  1940s.  The  Board  .should 
oversee  regional  and  industry  committees 
composed  of  labor,  business  and  government 
leaders.  II  should  be  powered  by  an  Indus- 
trial Development  Bank,  to  provide  stimulus 
to  the  basic  industries  which  are  e.s.sential  to 
our  nation's  independence  and  national  .se- 
curity, as  well  as  to  high-growth,  high-tech- 
nology industries.  The  Board  should  bal- 
ance competing  national  interests,  and 
rather  than  "picking  winners  "  or  ■picking 
losers, "  should  utilize  different  policies  so  as 
lo  maximize  growth  In  different  targeted 
areas  of  the  country. 

A  National  Incorporation  Act,  lo  provide 
for  federal  chartering  of  corporations,  above 
a  certain  size,  which  engage  in  substantial 
interstate  commerce.  It  should  include  pro- 
visions for  placement  of  "public  directors" 
on  a  company's  Board  of  Directors,  .so  as  to 
represent  groups  with  a  direct  stake  in  a 
busine.ss  enterprise.  This  would  institution- 
alize the  legal  concept  of  corporate  social  re- 
sponsibility, whereby  corporate  directors 
owe  a  fiduciary  duty  not  only  to  stockhold- 
ers, but  to  employers  and  communities  as 
well. 

A  National  Plant-Closing  Act  aimed  at 
regulating  the  disinvestment  proce.ss.  Such 
legislation  would  cushion  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  shifting  investments  on  a  communi- 
ty, and  would  establish  payment  for  the 
social  costs  of  economic  dislocation.  The  leg- 
islation should  Include  a  mandatory  notice 
requirement;  community  transition  a.ssist- 
ance:  and  provisions  for  severance  pay- 
ments, transfer  rights,  and  relocation  assist- 
ance to  displaced  workers. 

A  RENEWED  COMMITMENT  TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Full  employment  and  the  rebuilding  of 
America's  economic  ba.se  must  be  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  preeminent  concern.  But  put- 
ting Americans  to  work  is  not  enough.  We 
must  restore  the  American  Dream,  with  its 
inspirational  credo  of  unlimited  freedom 
and  opportunity.  The  vision  of  an  open 
American  economic  frontier  must  be  re- 
stored. We  must  remove  all  barriers  to  equal 
opportunity  and  use  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment to  liberate  Americans  from  adverse 
discrimination. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Democratic  Party 
must  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  Let  it  take  four  more 
years,  a  decade,  or  a  century.  We  will  not 
abandon  the  struggle  for  equal  rights  of 
women. 

Freedom  of  choice  In  reproductive  deci- 
sions must  be  considered  an  inalienable 
right.  ADA  opposes  restrictions  on  abortion 
coverage  in  Medicaid,  public  or  private  in- 
surance policies,  and  other  health  or  social 
programs. 
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The  Democratic  Party  must  press  for  full, 
effective  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  Moreover.  ADA  renews  its  call  for  af 
firmative  action  at  all  levels  of  government 
and  industry.  We  have  made  strong  ad- 
vances in  creating  opportunities  for  women. 
Blacks,  Hispanics.  Native-Americans  and 
Asian-Americans,  but  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  As  the  sad  record  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  t)ears  out.  institutional  bar 
riers  to  advancement  endure.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  admission  of  women  and  minori- 
ties to  positions  of  power  must  become  the 
norm,  not  the  exception. 

Finally.  ADA  urges  legislation  to  prohibit 
discrimination  against  gays  and  lesbians 
This  is  a  matter  of  simple  basic  human 
right.  Each  and  every  individual  is  entitled 
to  live  and  work  at  peace  within  society. 

FOREIGN  policy;  THE  NEED  TO  BUILD  THE  Bl'LE 
OF  LAW 

The  Reagan  Administrations  foreign 
policy  is  little  more  than  a  Superman  de 
fense  policy.  It  is  not  based  in  reality  and 
contains  no  vision  of  the  international  order 
which  America  should  be  trying  to  build,  m 
order  to  live  prosperously  and  .securely  at 
peace  with  our  neighbors.  Instead,  we  see 
the  United  States  falling  back  on  harsh 
rhetoric,  overblown  promises,  belligerence, 
and  symbolic  posturing— like  a  neighbor- 
hood bully  who,  out  of  fear,  seeks  to  keep 
all  others  at  bay 

The  Democratic  Party  must  reinstate  a 
firm  commitment  to  the  rule  of  law  as  a 
fundamental  tenet  of  American  foreign 
policy.  We  must  end  the  Reagan  Adminslra 
tions  Cold  War  monologue  and.  instead. 
renew  a  dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  define  areas  of  common  interest  and 
endeavor,  and  work  together  toward  a  con- 
tainment of  regional  conflicts,  a  reduction 
of  tensions,  and  a  secure  world  order 

We  must  also  reject  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's militaristic  respori.se  to  legitimate 
aspirations  to  freedom  and  economic  change 
in  Developing  Nations.  The  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's attitude  itself  is  playing  directly 
into  the  hands  of  Communist  powers,  and  in 
no  place  is  this  more  evident  than  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  battle  for  democracy  and  human 
rights  under  law  is  being  fought  today  in 
Central  America.  But  it  is  a  battle  which 
can  be  won  only  through  talks,  not  troops. 

ADA  specifically  urges  the  Democratic 
Party  to  call  for: 

An  end  to  military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

A  continued  suspension  of  military  aid  to 
Guatemala. 

An  end  to  all  forms  of  aid  to  rebels  at 
tempting  to  overthrow  or  destablize  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua. 

Initiation  of  a  dialog  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  and  its  democratic  di.s-si 
dents,  and  the  establishment  of  an  open  po- 
litical system,  with  a  free  pre.ss. 
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vador  mnst  be  strictly  conditioned  upon  ob- 
jective progress  by  their  governments 
toward  protecting  individual  human  rights 
ADA  opposes  military  aid  because  it  .serves 
only  to  strengthen  existing  oligarchs  and 
military  officers,  with  links  to  right-wing 
death  squads,  who  oppose  negotiations  and 
social  reforms,  and  who  are  responsible  for 
the  massacre  of  thousands  of  innocent 
people. 

THE  NUCLEAR  freeze:  TOWARD  DISARMAMENT 
AND  WORLD  PEACE 

ADA  supports  an  immediate,  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  in  the  testing,  production 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
urge  the  Democratic  Party  to  do  so  as  well. 

Once  a  freeze  is  achieved,  the  Democratic 
Party  must  take  further  steps  to  free  the 
world  from  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  Arma- 
geddon. Such  steps  must  include; 

A  renewed  effort  to  achieve  the  proposed 
SALT  II  Treaty. 

A  renewal  of  negotiations  for  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty. 

Moreover.  ADA  opposes  any  attempt  to 
move  the  United  States  beyond  a  strategy  of 
nuclear  deterrence,  to  a  coiinterforce  strate- 
gy, resting  on  the  assumption  (hat  nucli'ar 
strikes  can  be  made  against  purely  military 
targets.  The  counterforce  strategy  inevita- 
bly leads  to  consideration  of  a  first-strike 
option,  which  then  leads  to  the  temptation 
of  thinking  m  terms  of  a  winnable"  nuclear 
war  We  must  not  ever  begin  to  think  the 
unthinkable.  ADA.  therefore,  calls  upon  the 
Democratic  Party  to  oppose  the  develop- 
ment and  or  deployment  of  the  following 
weapons  systems: 

The  Trident  II  submarine 

The  MX  missile 

Nuclear-tipped  .sea-launched  cruise  mi.s- 
siles 

Anti-Satellite  weapons 

The  so-called  Star  Wars'  strategic  de- 
fen.se  initiative 

ADA  al.so  calls  for  a  10  percent  reduction 
m  defense  spending,  and  a  shift  away  from 
nuclear  weaponry  to  a  strengthening  of  con- 
ventional defense  capabilities. 

TOWARD  THE  FUTURE;  BUILDING  ON  THE  PAST 

ADA  reiterates  its  fundamental  philo.so- 
phy.  Government  is  both  necessary  and 
good,  and  the  Democratic  Party  must  stand 
for  the  affirmative  use  of  governmental 
power  on  behalf  of  the  public  welfare. 

We  are  political  liberals,  but  at  this  turbu- 
lent juncture  in  American  history,  we  per 
haps  also  stand  ironically  as  constitutional 
and  institutional  conservatives. 

The  Republican  Party  is  fast  becoming  a 
party  of  domestic  recklessne.ss  and  interna- 
tional lawlessness.  It  is  not  the  party  which 
can  provide  leadership  to  harness  change, 
rebuild  America,  provide  a  full  employment 
economy,  and  build  a  framework  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  cooperation. 

The  Democratic  Party  i.s-and  always  has 
been- the  party  of  the  future;  a  future  at- 
tained through  a  recognition  of 
mterdependency  and  mutual  sacrifice  We 
will  experiment  with  new  programs  and  new 
ideas,  but  we  will  al.so  build  from  the  foun- 
dation which,  over  the  past  40  years,  liberal 
Democratic  presidents  have  constructed. 

America  can  never  achieve  the  future  by 
destroying  the  present,  or  revolting  against 
the  past.* 


WHY     CONSERVATIVES     SHOULD 
•SUPPORT    THE     LOS     ANGELES 
METRO  RAIL 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

m  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague.  Congressman  Dave  Dreier. 
recently  contributed  a  fine  article  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  clearly  and 
factually  articulating  why  the  Los  An- 
geles metro  rail  meriLs  the  support  of 
fiscal  conservatives. 
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Most  of  us  in  the  California  delega- 
tion; Democrat  and  Republican,  liber- 
al, conservative,  and  all  in  between, 
support  this  most  worthy  project.  I 
commend  Mr.  Dreier's  article  to  all 
our  colleagues  for  a  l)etter  understand- 
ing of  this  project: 

Metro  Rail  Is  Worth  the  Cost  Even  to  a 
Fiscal  Conservative 

•  By  David  Dreier) 

The  Los  Angeles  area  faces  a  dangerous 
transportation  crisis  in  the  next  decade,  and 
after  10  years  of  studies,  debates  and  more 
studies,  it  is  truer  than  ever  that  Metro  Rail 
is  our  tH\st— and  perhaps  only— hope  for 
averting  that  crisis. 

As  a  member  of  Congress  who  is  generally 
described  as  a  fi.scal  con.servative.  I'm  often 
challenged  about  my  role  as  a  Metro  Rail 
supporter.  So.  how  can  you  call  yourself  a 
fiscal  con.servative,  "  my  colleagues  ask.  "and 
support  a  ma.ssjve  public  transportation 
project  like  Metro  rail?"  Others  tell  me  that 
true"  fiscal  con.servatives  "must"  oppo.se 
the  project. 

Hogwa-sh.  I  say.  The  fact  is  that  at  first  I 
did  oppo.se  Metro  Rail.  I  argued  that  the 
government  could  not  afford  to  pick  up  the 
tab  for  a  multi-biilion-dollar  public  works 
project.  But  then  came  the  nickel-a-gallon 
tax  increa.se  pa.s.sed  by  Congress  in  late  1982. 
That  tax.  which  I  oppo.sed.  brought  billions 
of  dollars  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  a 
portion  of  which  was  earmarked  for  build- 
ing new  rail  rapid  transit  systems. 

Building  the.se  systems  won't  add  to  the 
deficit:  they  will  be  built  with  the  money 
roiling  into  the  coffers  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  The  point  is.  they  u-ill  be  built 
becau.se  the  funds  can't  be  spent  for  any- 
thing el.se. 

But  why  should  a  system  be  built  in  Los 
Angeles".'  For  one.  a  subway  in  the  Wilshire 
corridor  is  desperately  needed:  190.000  pas- 
.sengers  ride  bu.ses  down  Wilshire  Blvd.  each 
day.  That  s  equal  to  the  ridership  of  the 
entire  71 -mile  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
system  in  San  Francisco.  In  the  next  6 
years,  an  additional  20  million  square  feet  of 
office  space  is  .scheduled  for  construction  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles,  bringing  with  it  an- 
other 120.000  workers  who  must  commute 
each  day  in  and  out  of  downtown. 

As  anyone  who  has  driven  along  Wilshire 
knows,  more  bu.ses  can't  help.  They  run 
bumpH'r  to  bumper  as  it  is.  Moreover,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  oi  the  corridor  and  the 
lack  of  existing  rail  lines  and  rights-of-way, 
a  le.ss  expensive  light  rail  .system  cannot  be 
feasibly  built. 

But  Metro  Rail  isn't  just  for  downtown 
Los  Angeles.  It  is  the  core  of  a  150-milc  light 
rail  network  that  will  cover  the  entire  met- 
ropolitan area.  Those  less  expensive  light 
rail  lines  such  as  the  one  being  built  be- 
tween Long  RpRch  and  Union  Station— will 
feed  into  Metro  Rail,  helping  to  alleviate 
freeway  and  surface  street  congestion 
throughout  the  L.A.  Basin.  However,  they 
wont  be  built  without  Metro  Rail. 

Furthermore,  the  Metro  Rail  project  calls 
for  62%  federal  financing.-  with  the  remain- 
ing 38%  coming  from  state  and  local  fund- 
ing commitments,  including  Proposition  A 
funds.  No  other  proposed  rail  line  even 
comes  close  to  such  a  large  local  funding 
contribution.  In  fact,  prior  to  1982.  the  gov- 
ernment regularly  funded  at  least  80%  of 
new  rail  projects.  Currently,  it  funds  75%  of 
them. 

Part  of  Metro  Rail's  local  funding  comes 
from  the  private  sector,  and  it's  this  private- 
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sector  commitment  to  the  project  that 
makes  it  truly  extraordinary.  After  all,  how 
many  times  does  the  business  community 
lobby  to  increase  its  own  taxes?  The  Los  An- 
geles Area  Chtmber  of  Commerce  did  pre- 
cisely that  when  the  Legislature  passed  ben- 
efit assessment  district  legislation  in  1983. 

By  supporting  these  districts,  the  Cham- 
l)er  in  effect  asked  to  have  a  share  of  the 
project  cost  passed  on  to  the  business  com- 
munity in  the  form  of  higher  taxes.  What's 
more,  in  order  to  do  so.  it  had  to  take  on  its 
parent  organization,  the  Califonla  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  opposed  the  legisla- 
tion. 

(In  conversations  I  have  had  with  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I've  been  told  that  this  unprecedented 
private-sector  underwriting, of  "etro  Rail 
was  a  key  fact  in  the  strong  fumli  g  support 
the  Committee  has  given  Metro  Rail  over 
the  last  two  years.) 

What  the  heavy  ridership  base,  strong 
local  funding  commitments  and  private 
sector  support  all  add  up  to  is  a  high  degree 
of  cost-effectivenss.  In  fact,  I  believe  Metro 
Rail  is  the  mtost  cost-effective  system  pro- 
po.sed  in  the  oountry.  And  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  agrees:  it  re- 
cently gave  Metro  Rail  very  high  marks  for 
cost-effectiveness.  It  is  the  agency  that  over 
sees  all  federally-funded  mass  transit 
projects  in  the  country,  and  consistently  has 
called  Metro  Rail  one  of  the  best  rapid  tran- 
sit proposals  now  pending. 

My  answer  to  detractors  of  Metro  Rail  is  a 
simple  one:  This  project  is  the  best  use  of 
Highway  Tru^  Fund  dollar§  in  the  country. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  those  funds  will 
be  spent:  the  question  is  where.  This  isn't  a 
ca.se  of  Los  Angeles  chauvini.sm  or  the  ubiq- 
uitous federal  pork  barrel.  Since  these  funds 
will  be  spent  for  public  transportation  we 
ought  to  make  the  best  use  of  them.  The 
place  to  do  it  iE  right  here  in  Los  Angele.s. 

I  Rep.  David  Dreier  (R-Claremont)  repre- 
sents California  s  33rd  District.)* 


U.S.  MILITARY  BUILDUP 


HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1984 
•  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Modern  Oratory  is  a  University  Inter- 
scholastic  League  Competition  where 
students  research,  memorize,  and 
present  an  oral  lecture  on  the  topic 
they  choose.  Thirteen-year-old  Corbin 
Wilson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Wilson,  Rockwall,  TX,  made  his  pres- 
entation on  military  buildup  in  the 
United  States.  I  want  to  share  young 
Corbin's  notable  thoughts  with  this 
Congress  and  thank  Ms.  Jayne  Brewer 
for  bringing  this  to  my  attention  by 
sending  me  a  tape  recording  of  his 
speech,  which  is  as  follows: 

Should  thb  Federal  Government  Limit 
Military  Buildup  in  the  United  States 
Throughout  the  course  of  our  history,  na- 
tional defense  has  been  a  controversial 
i.ssue.  Americans  understandably  dislike  and 
detest  war,  and  as  a  consequence,  discus- 
sions on  the  annual  defense  budget  and 
military  buildup  are  apt  to  be  heated 
throughout  the  land,  and  especially  in  our 
Congress. 
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Our  dislike  for  war  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  never  been  prepared  to 
enter  the  wars  that  obviously  had  to  be 
fought  to  preserve  our  freedom  and  -securi 

ty. 

Our  Congress  has  splintered  into  two 
major  factions  on  the  issue  of  military 
buildup.  The  pro-defen.se  advocates,  or 
sometimes  called  the  Hawks.'  believe  we 
are  not  spending  enough  on  defen.se  and 
that,  without  continued  monetary  support. 
the  Soviet  Union's  communist  aggre.ssion 
throughout  the  world  will  become  even 
more  threatening.  They  believe  that  with- 
out modernization  we  cannot  deter  agrres- 
sion  against  ourselves  or  our  allies  who 
count  on  us  for  their  very  survival. 

The  anti-defense  contingent,  or  "Doves. '" 
seem  to  oppose  every  single  defense  pro- 
gram or  project  ba.sed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  United  States  nuclear  capabilities 
far  exceed  the  need  for  a.ssiired  destruction 
and  that  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  have  great  overkill  capabilities. 

Why  continue  military  buildup?  Pro-de- 
fense advocates  feel  that  military  spending 
creates  jobs,  cures  economic  recession,  and 
that  even  when  military  expenditures  are 
large,  they  hurt  no  one.  While  anti-defense 
advocates  who  are  for  limiting  military 
buildup  want  to  cut  military  expenditures  to 
an  extent  that  would  send  over  200.000 
workers  out  on  the  street  to  look  for  jobs.  I 
ask  you.  instead  of  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  welfare  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance, why  not  spend  it  on  making  useful 
jobs  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people? 

President  Reagan  is  a  leader  of  the  pro-de- 
fense segment.  He  feels  as  our  beloved  first 
President  George  Washington  did  in  this 
matter.  Peace  can  only  be  maintained 
through  strength  which  implies  that  a 
nation  must  build  its  nuclear  forces  to  avoid 
the  outbreak  of  war  and  hence  maintain  the 
peace.  Our  President  has  been  committed  to 
this  with  his  1985  defense  budget  of  $264 
billion. 

y^^ti-defense  advocates  feel  the  President 
has^ stripped  funds  from  solar  energy  ad- 
vances, school  lunches.  food  stamps. 
suniner  youth  jobs  and  from  the  financially 
troi^blcd  Social  Security  System  in  order 
thJ*  we  may  develop  new  weapons.  There  is 
alsd;concern  over  the  amount  of  natural  re- 
sources such  as  zinc.  lead,  copper  and  nickel. 
not  ko  mention  the  fuel  that  is  being  spent 
on  hiililary  buildup.  However,  what  good 
areJany  of  these  if  one  is  forced  to  live 
und^r  the  tyranny  of  communism? 

P?o-defen.se  advocates  are  not  people  who 
love  war.  They  are  people  who  love  their 
fairjilies.  their  God.  and  their  country.  They 
feel  we  can  maintain  our  standard  of  living 
and  our  philosophy  of  living  by  being  strong 
enqugh  to  defend  ourselves.  We  have  always 
had  social  problems  in  our  country,  but  we 
are  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 

The  public  must  become  info.med  of  the 
facts  on  both  sides  of  the  i.ssue  and  national 
defense.  The  Soviet  Union's  nuclear  arms 
fat- exceed  the  capabilities  of  ours  and  I  feel 
tliit  the  federal  government  should  not 
place  limitations  on  the  military  buildup  of 
our  great  nation. 

We  must  realize  that  i.solationism  is  not 
possible  in  the  world  we  live  in.  Ju-st  a  pass- 
ing glance  at  the  world  map  might  give  us 
some  indication  as  the  true  measure  of  mili- 
tary holds  exercised  by  the  communist 
countries. 

We  must  realize  that  the  people  of 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  "Yugoslav- 
ia, Rumania,  Bulgaria,  East  Germany,  the 
Ukrain,    China,    Mongolia,    North    Korea, 
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Ethiopia,  the  Congo,  Uganda.  Libya,  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  Cambodia.  Cuba.  Nicaragua.  Af- 
ghanistan. Chad,  and  many  more,  would 
love  to  have  the  options  we  still  have  today. 
We  must  arm  ourselves  and  hope  we  never 
have  to  u.se  those  arms.  Wt  must  not  be 
naive  to  the  cancer  of  the  communist  coun- 
tries as  they  continue  to  spread  their  plague 
acro.ss  the  world  enslaving  freedom  loving 
people.  It  is  better  to  have  the  capabilities 
for  a  strong  defen.se  and  not  need  to  use  it 
than  to  need  it  and  not  not  have  it.  We 
must  support  our  President  and  allow  him 
to  serve  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  our 
forces  realizing  that  he  is  privileged  to  in- 
formation most  of  us  will  never  hear  about 
or  lake  the  time  to  learn  about.  Of  course, 
no  one  likes  war.  but  we  don't  want  to  live 
under  the  yoke  of  tyranny  either— and 
there  is  a  price  to  pay  for  our  freedom. 

We  need  more  young  people  like 
Corbin— and  we  need  to  be  more  aware 
of  the  depth  of  their  conviction— for 
our  welfare— our  future— is  to  ulti- 
mately be  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  and  the 
Congress  for  this  audience— and  I 
thank  Corbin  for  his  contribution.* 


MIA/POWS  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOURZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Congress- 
man Benjamin  Oilman,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Task  Force  on  American 
MIA/POW's  in  Southeast  Asia  and  11 
other  members  of  the  task  force,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  regarding  Americans 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Resolving  the  fate  of  the  2,489 
Americans  missing  and  unaccounted 
for  in  Indochina  is  a  humanitarian 
issue  of  fundamental  importance.  It  is 
also  an  issue  which  has  enjoyed  broad 
bipartian  support  in  the  Congress. 

President  Reagan  has  publicly 
stated  that  the  resolution  of  issues  in- 
volving our  missing  servicemen  is  a 
matter  of  highest  national  priority. 
The  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today  states  that  the  U.S.  Congress,  on 
a  bipartisan  basis,  has  fully  supported 
this  high-level  priority. 

The  resolution  also  recognizes  that 
the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  has  pledged  to  coop- 
erate with  the  United  States  in  resolv- 
ing this  humanitarian  issue,  separate 
from  other  issues  dividing  our  two 
countries  and  that  the  Government  of 
the  Lao  Peoples  Democratic  Republic 
for  the  first  time  has  taken  some  posi- 
tive actions  to  assist  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  resolving  the  status  of  missing 
Americans.  However,  both  of  these 
Indochinese  governments  must  be 
more  forthcoming  on  this  issue.  Thus, 
the  resolution  calls  on  the  President 
to  secure  the  cooperation  that  has 
been  pledged  by  the  Vietnamese  and 
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the  Laotians.  Furthermore,  the  Con- 
gress calls  on  the  Governments  of 
Vietnam  and  Laos  to  accelerate  the  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  in 
achieving  the  fullest  po.ssible  account 
ing  for  missing  Americans  in  Indo- 
china. 

We  have  been  waiting  a  long  time 
since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  to 
determine  the  fate  of  our  MIA's  and 
POWs.  This  resolution  expresses  the 
continued  commitment  and  dedication 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  achieve  a  full 
and  satisfactory  resolution  of  the 
POW/MIA  issue. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution 

To  express  the  sen.se  of  the  CoriKress  re- 
garding  American.s  mi.ssing  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Whereas  the  President  has  declared  the 
issue  of  2.489  Americans  missinK  and  unac- 
counted for  m  Indochina  a  matter  of  high 
est  national  priority  and  has  initiated  high 
level  dialogue  *ith  the  Government.s  of  the 
Lao  People's  Democratic  Republic  and  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  this  issue, 
amd 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress,  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  has  fully  supported  the.se 
initiatives  to  determine  the  fate  of  Ameri- 
cans still  missing  in  Indochina  and  realizes 
that  the  fullest  po.ssible  accounting  can  only 
be  achieved  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Indochinese  governments,  and 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  pledged  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  United  States  Government  m 
resolving  this  humanitarian  i.ssue.  separate 
from  other  issues  dividing  our  two  coun 
tries:  and  the  Government  of  the  Lao  Peo 
pie's  Democratic  Republic  for  the  first  time 
has  taken  some  positive  actions  to  assist  the 
United  States  Government  in  resolving  the 
status  of  mi.ssing  Americans,  now  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  Bv  the  House  of  Representatives 
'Iho  Senate  concurring/  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should: 

(1)  Ensure  that  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government  consciously  and  fully 
carry  out  his  pledge  of  highest  national  pri 
ority  to  resolve  the  issue  of  2.489  Americans 
still  missing  and  unaccounted  for  m  Indo- 
china. 

<2»  Work  for  the  immediate  release  of  any 
Americans  who  may  still  t>e  held  captive  in 
Indochina  and  the  immediate  return  of  all 
American  servicemen  and  civilians  who  have 
died  in  Southeast  Asia  whose  remains  have 
not  Ijeen  returned. 

13)  Make  every  effort  to  .secure  the  coop- 
eration that  has  been  pledged  by  the  Lao 
People's  Democratic  Republic  and  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Vietnam  in  resolving  this 
humanitarian  issue  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. 

Be  tt  further  resolved.  That  the  Congre.ss 
calls  on  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  the  Lao  People's  Democratic  Republic 
to  accelerate  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  in  achieving  the  fullest  po.ssible  ac- 
counting for  mi.ssmg  Americans  in  Indo- 
china.* 
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HONORING  ANDREW  H.  FARRIS 
AS  VETERAN  ADVOCATE  OF 
THE  YEAR 


June  19,  im 


June  19,  1984 


HON.  ELLIOn  H.  LEVITAS 

Of  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  that  one  of  my  constitutents. 
Andrew  H.  Farris,  received  the  Veter- 
an Advocate  of  the  Year  Award  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Mr.  Farris  has  worked  long  and  hard 
for  Vietnam  veterans.  In  his  Vietnam 
Veterans  Leadership  Program,  he  and 
other  volunteers  are  reaching  out  to 
other  veterans,  teaching  them  about 
.securing  small  business  loans  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  in 
addition  helping  these  veterans  read- 
just. I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Farris'  acceptance  speech 
when  he  received  this  award. 

Andrew  H.  Farris'  Acceptance  Speech, 
Veteran  Advocate  of  fhe  'Year  Award 

Thank  You. 

Governor  Harris.  Mrs.  Eddy.  Mrs.  Cren- 
shaw, distinguished  guests,  and  my  friends. 
Special  thanks  also  to  Mr.  Hartsel  Brady. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  receive  this 
award.  I  receive  it  in  recognition  of.  and  as  a 
symbol  of.  the  Vietnam  Veterans  L«'ad('r- 
ship  Program.  1  represent  the  concept  of 
Vietnam  Veteran  helping  Vietnam  Veteran. 

My  work  symbolizes  the  quarter  of  a  mil 
lion  hours  of  dedicated  volunteer  work  of 
Vietnam  Veterans  nationwide.  The  majority 
of  us  simply  returned  home  from  the  war. 
returned  to  .school,  or  resumed  careers,  mar 
ried  and  began  families. 

Today  we  are  coming  of  age  "  with  our 
generation:  I  am  proud  to  report  that  we  ari' 
seeking  and  accepting  the  challenges  and  re- 
sponsibilities for  our  families,  our  profes- 
sions, for  social  and  civic  duties;  and.  in  gen 
eral.  we  are  doing  well. 

In  Georgia  we  are  most  visibly  represent- 
ed by:  Sect  of  State  Max  Cleland.  Superior 
Court  Judge  Keegan  Federal,  the  Chairman 
of  our  Board,  and  by  Tommy  Clack  of  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

In  our  seminar  program  we  teach  Vietnam 
Veterans  to  understand  and  appreciatj'  the 
procedures  and  requirements  of  securing  a 
small  busine.ss  loan  from  the  SBA 

Each  of  our  volunteer  instructors,  most  of 
whom  are  themselves  Vietnam  Veterans, 
works  hard  'o  impre.ss  on  those  attending, 
the  responsibilities,  the  duties,  the  chal 
lenges  and  the  rewards  of  owning  and  run- 
ning a  small  busine.ss. 

The  men  -and  women  who  attend  the.se 
.seminars  learn  that  ownership  of  a  small 
business  grants  them  the  opportunity  to 
secure  the  future  for  their  families,  their 
community  and  their  country 

We  strive  to  inspire  them  with  stories  of 
successful  small  busine.ss  men  and  women: 
they  learn  that  the  literature,  the  legacy 
and  the  lifeblood  of  this  country  is  peopled 
by  those  who  have  founded  and  run  small 
businesses. 

But.  of  even  greater  importance,  the.se 
seminars  are  providing  an  opportunity  for 
healing  to  occur. 

Men  like  Tommy  Bass,  who  spent  two 
years  living  in  the  mountains  of  Tenne.s.see. 
are  now  beginning  to  talk  of  starting  small 
busines.ses   by   applying   for  an   SBA    loan: 


men  like  Earl  Graham.  President  of  T 
Shirts  and  Caps  are  being  assisted  by  the 
SBA  loan  program:  men  like  Tim  Scaff. 
partner  in  Mult  &  Jeff  Enterprises  are 
using  SBA  loans  to  spur  the  growth  of  their 
companies. 

And.  men  like  Dan  Wall,  one  of  our  in- 
structors, who  tells  the  clas.ses  of  his  long 
suppre.ssed  anger,  but  who  also  tells  of  his 
realization  that  this  anger  must  be  released, 
because  we  have  more  important  matters  to 
attend  to  ...  he  lells  them  that  Congress 
and  the  SBA  has  provided  the  opportunity 
to  begin  the  small  businesses  which  will  in 
turn  provide  for  our  families  and  our  fu- 
tures. 

In  acknowledging  their  contributions,  I 
must  al.so  say  thank  you  to  my  wife  Sandi: 
her  understanding,  her  encouragement  and 
her  support  of  this  work  is  of  inestimable 
value. 

Id  al.so  like  to  share  with  you  the  example 
of  my  Father,  because  it  plays  a  great  part 
in  my  being  here:  at  an  age  when  most  men 
settle  comfortably  into  care<'rs,  he  left  his 
private  medical  practice  and  joined  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  in  St.  Louis,  where 
for  26  years,  he  was  Chief  of  Physical  Ther- 
apy 

1  can  hardly  remember  a  Saturday  grow- 
ing up  when  there  wasn't  a  man  around  the 
house  doing  some  kind  of  work:  plumbing, 
fixing  appliances,  working  in  the  yard.  I  re- 
member that  they  were  all  alike  in  that 
they  were  mi.ssing  something,  an  arm.  a  leg. 
an  eye.  I  heir  spirit.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
day  my  Father  would  take  them  to  his 
tomato  garden  and  share  a  beer  with  them. 

He  cried  when  he  told  me  that  the  war 
wounds  of  my  generation  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  profession  .  .  .  Today  I  think 
he  d  be  proud  of  us  .  .  , 

Becau.se  of  his  example  I  can  say  to  you 
that  we  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Leadership 
Program  recognize  that  it  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  reach  out  and  help  our  fellow  veter- 
ans in  need:  through  thought  and  action,  by 
leadership  and  example,  with  compa-ssion 
and  .sensitivity  we  must  help  them  rejoin  so- 
ciety and  share  in  the  joy  of  life  and  accom- 
plishment. 

In  closing  I'd  like  to  share  with  you  this 
passage,  it  is  embraced  and  taken  to  heart 
by  those  attending  our  seminars:  it  is  a 
le.s.son  I  learned  from  my  Father  and  his 
work  .  .  . 

For  we  would  not.  brethren,  have  you  ig- 
norant of  the  affliction  which  came  upon  us 
in  Asia 

We  were  crushed  beyond  measure- 
beyond  our  strength. 

"But.  we  forbear,  lest  any  man  should 
reckon  us  beyond  that  which  he  .sees  in  us 
or  hears  from  us. 

Having  therefore  such  hope,  we  show 
great  boldness. 

As  we  abound  in  everything,  in  faith,  in 
utterance,  in  knowledge  and  in  'Vour  love 
for  us  we  may  excel  in  this  gracious  work. 

Therefore,  we  do  not  lo.se  heart.  On  the 
contrary,  even  though  our  outer  man  is  de- 
caying, yet  our  inner  man  is  being  renewed 
day  by  day. 

And  so  we  rejoice— when  we  are  weak  but 
You  are  strong. 

This  we  also  pray  for  our  perfecting. 

"In  conclusion,  rejoice,  be  perfected,  be 
comforted,  be  of  the  same  mind,  be  at 
peace.  "-From:  St.  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.* 


JOBS  PROGRAM  SAID  TO  RAISE 
YOUTH  INCOME.  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 


HON,  ROBERT  GARCIA 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1984 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
fierce  economic  competition  ought  to 
move  those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to 
be  in  positions  of  leadership  to  imme- 
diate action.  It  is  time  that  we  begin  to 
more  vigorously  support  legislation 
which  lead  to  programs  that  enhance 
the  job  skills  of  our  young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  means  that  we 
ought  to  begin  to  commit  more  of  our 
Nations  resources  to  increasing  the 
employment  opportunities  of  our 
people.  To  those  of  our  colleagues  who 
question  the  ability  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  better  the  job  prospects  of 
men  and  women  by  enhancing  the 
human  resources  which  they  offer  in 
the  marketplace,  I  refer  them  to  the 
Washington  Post  article  "Jobs  Pro- 
gram Said  to  Raise  Youth  Income.  Op- 
portunities." This  brief,  yet  compre- 
hensive article  succinctly  summarizes 
the  results  of  the  "Youth  Incentive 
Entitlement  Pilot  Projects"  which  op- 
erated from  1978  to  the  mid-1980s. 

As  the  article  shows,  these  experi- 
mental projects  lead  us  to  two  impres- 
sive conclusions:  First,  that  unemploy- 
ment is  due  to  lack  of  jobs  and  not 
slothfulncss;  and  second,  that  those 
youth  who  were  a  part  of  the  jobs  pro- 
grams—and thus  were  able  to  refine 
their  job  skills— earned  an  average  of 
$10.48  a  week  more  than  their  peers 
who  did  not  benefit  from  the  pro- 
grams. This  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  youths  who  went  through  the 
programs  benefited  from  increased 
employment  opportunities.  Moreover, 
they  were  also  more  apt  to  work 
longer  hours,  and  they  commanded 
higher  wages  in  the  job  market  than 
their  peers. 

The.se  irrefutable  facts  must  lead  us 
to  one  definite  conclusion:  Well  fi- 
nanced and  intelligently  administered 
Government  job  programs  can  work.  I 
urge  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
consider  these  facts. 

The  article  follows: 

Jobs  Program  Said  To  Raise  Youth  Income, 
Opportunities 

(By  Kathy  Sawyer) 

A  massive  experiment  that  guaranteed 
jobs  for  76,000  low-income  teen-agers  for 
more  than  two  years  shows  that,  contrary  to 
conventional  wisdom,  certain  types  of  gov- 
ernment intervention  can  raise  participants' 
job  prospects  and  earning  power  and  that 
this  improvement  continues  even  after  the 
program  ends,  according  to  a  report  just  re- 
leased. 

The  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot 
Projects,  the  largest  such  program  ever  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States,  operated  from 
early   1978  to  mid  1980  at  a  total  cost  of 
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nearly  $240  million.  Most  of  this  went  i.o 
wages  for  the  participants. 

Funded  by  the  Labor  Department  under 
the  Carter  administration,  the  program  ear- 
lier had  produced  statistical  findings  that 
when  jobs  were  there,  most  of  the  youths 
took  them,  showing  that  lack  of  jobs  and 
not  laziness  or  other  failings  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for-the  recent  surges  in  youth  job- 
lessness. 

The  latest  findings,  which  tracked  4.000 
black  youths  over  nearly  four  years,  show"  a 
large  and  significant  earnings  gain  among 
the  participants.  15  and  16  years  old  at  time 
of  enrollment,  which  was  sustained  after 
the  program  ended. 

While  the  program  was  operating,  these 
youths  earned  $10  to  $13  more  each  week 
than  did  a  similar  group  living  in  areas  with- 
out the  program.  These  gains  persisted 
through  a  phase-out  year  and  continued 
after  the  jobs  ended.  At  that  point,  the 
youths  who  had  been  in  the  program  con- 
tinued to  out-earn  tho.se  in  non-program 
areas  by  an  average  of  $10.48  each  week. 

The  higher  income  represents  mainly  in- 
creased employment,  but.  the  study  indicat- 
ed, it  al.so  reflects  to  some  extent  that  the 
youths  worked  longer  hours  and  at  a  higher 
wage. 

"The  new  findings  address  the  whole  pay- 
off from  a  jobs-creation  program."  said 
Judith  Gueron  of  the  Manpower  Demon- 
stration Research  Corp..  which  managed 
the  program.  "This  shows  that  ma-ssive  gov- 
ernment intervention  can  make  a  difference 
in  the  short  run.  can  rt^duce  unemployment. 
and  can  al.so  facilitate  the  whole  transition 
from  school  to  job  for  these  kids.  " 

The  findings  come  at  a  lime  when  Con- 
gre.ss is  focusing  on  youth  employment 
problems. 

A  key  aspect  of  the  program,  in  addition 
to  guaranteeing  jobs,  was  that  it  also  linked 
school  and  work,  requiring  those  who  ac- 
cepted work  to  stay  in  .school  or.  in  the  case 
of  dropouts,  to  return. 

The  old  CETA  (Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act)  program  lacked  this 
combination  of  job  guarantees  and  manda- 
tory .school  attendance.  Gueron  noted.  And 
its  successor,  the  Job  Partnership  Training 
Act,  lacks  the  necessary  money  and.  in  any 
case,  has  ground  rules  that  would  make  it 
difficult  to  create  such  conditions. 

The  guaranteed  jobs— full-time  in 
summer,  part-lime  during  school  months- 
were  in  building  and  construction,  mainte- 
nance and  repairs,  clerical  positions,  com- 
panionship to  the  elderly  and  child  care. 
Half  of  the  work  sites  and  20  percent  of  the 
hours  were  in  private-.sector  jobs. 

Private  busines.ses  were  willing  to  hire  dis- 
advantaged youths,  the  study  found,  pri- 
marily for  the  100  percent  wage  subsidy  the 
program  provided. 

One-fifth  of  the  employers  in  the  study 
reported  that  they  had  hired  program  en- 
rollees  on  their  own  after  the  subsidy 
period. 

The  cost  of  keeping  one  teenager  in  the 
program  for  one  year  was  about  $4,380.  Pro- 
gram sponsors  estimate  that  implementing 
a  nationwide,  targeted  job  guarantee  would 
cost  between  $1.6  billion  and  $1.8  billion  a 
year  in  1980  dollars.* 
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FOOD  CRISIS/FARM  CRISIS 

HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
America  and  in  the  world,  we  face  two 
simultaneous  crises:  a  farm  crisis  and  a 
food  crisis.  There  are  no  simple  solu- 
tions to  the  twin  problems  of  a  dis- 
tressed farm  economy  and  world 
hunger.  But  we  have  the  power  to  take 
steps  to  help  solve  both  problems.  One 
of  the  best  means  at  our  disposal  is 
the  Public  Law  480  Food-for-Peace 
Program. 

FARM  crisis 

The  farm  economy  is  in  such  tough 
shape  today  that  the  only  person 
making  money  in  rural  America  is  the 
auctioneer.  Every  weekend  when  I 
return  to  North  Dakota,  I  read  news- 
papers that  are  wallpapered  with  auc- 
tion sale  notices.  Young  and  estab- 
lished family  farmers  alike  are  selling 
their  farms  in  record  numbers.  The 
magnitude  of  the  problem  is  awesome: 

Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
loaning  twice  as  much  money  as  2 
years  ago,  since  weak  farm  prices 
make  farmers  seem  like  credit  risks  to 
many  commercial  lenders. 

Production  Credit  As.sociation  losses 
last  year  alone  amounted  to  40  percent 
of  their  entire  50-year  loss  volume. 

Farm  foreclosures  are  more  common 
than  in  our  worst  farm  depression  in 
the  1930's  as  farm  prices  have  fallen 
15  percent  since  1977. 

I  would  underscore  that  the  problem 
lies  not  with  family  farmers.  They 
remain  the  production  all-stars  in  our 
economy.  Family  farmers  have  made 
the  United  States  the  most  productive 
farm  nation  in  world  history.  By  con- 
trast, the  Soviet  Union  spends  six 
times  what  we  do  on  agriculture— as 
respective  shares  of  total  investment, 
yet  it  has  to  import  American  wheat 
to  feed  its  own  people.  The  average 
American  family  spends  only  12  per- 
cent of  its  budget  on  food,  while  the 
comparable  level  in  West  Germany  is 
23  percent. 

So  the  problem  with  our  farm  econo- 
my stems  not  from  family  farmers  but 
from  farm  policy.  In  recent  years  that 
policy  has  told  family  farmers  to  stop 
growing  food  and  to  start  selling  the 
farm.  But  while  U.S.  farmers  idled 
land  under  the  PIK  Program,  our  Ca- 
nadian competitors  were  planting 
fence-row  to  fence-row.  While  our 
competitors  increased  production  by 
11  percent,  our  o'^n  farm  output  fell 
by  a  like  amount.  *This  not  only  hurt 
family  farmers,  biit  it  handcuffed  the 
farm  sector's  ability  to  help  offset  our 
skyrocketing  trade  deficit.  Even  more 
disturbing,  our  failure  to  export  food 
means  that  hungry  people  go  unf,ed. 
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Right  now.  Africa  faces  the  prospect 
of  a  continental  famine,  which  already 
threatens  about  150  million  people  in 
25  or  more  nations.  The  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nation's  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  warned  la.si 
month  that  the  African  situation 
could  even  worsen— especially  in  urban 
areas.  While  world  food  production 
generally  increased  in  the  1970's. 
annual  grain  consumption  actually  de- 
clined in  Africa  from  151  kilograms/ 
person  to  143  kilograms/person.  Com- 
parable figures  for  developed  counlrie.s 
averaged  about  450  kilograms/ person. 

Around  the  world,  we  have  yet  to 
reach  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
World  Hungers  goal  of  eliminating 
the  worst  aspects  of  hunger  by  the 
year  2000.  Every  day.  some  30.000  chil- 
dren still  die  from  hunger  and  hunger- 
related  diseases.  Every  year.  500  mil- 
lion people  go  to  bed  with  a  hunger 
ache  in  their  bellies.  Every  minute.  21 
children  under  5  die  from  malnutri 
tion. 

So  the  important  strides  we  have 
made  in  reducing  the  global  infant 
mortality  rate  and  in  increasing  food 
production  through  the  green  revolu- 
tion have  not  changed  the  fundamen- 
tal reality.  Too  many  people  starve  or 
survive  on  inadequate  diets  while  our 
grain  bins  are  bursting  with  surplus 
production.  Its  a  shame  that  we  don't 
match  our  food  surpluses  with  world 
food  needs  in  a  responsible  way.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  do  so  is  with  the 
generous  use  of  the  Food- for- Peace 
Program. 

FOOD-FOR-PEACE  WORKS 

Overwhelming  evidence  shows  that 
Food-for-Peace  Programs  have  a  posi- 
tive and  lasting  effect  in  reducing 
chronic  hunger.  CAREs  food  for  work 
and  maternal  and  child  feeding  pro- 
grams have  not  only  raised  nutritional 
levels,  but  increased  local  employment 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  emergency 
food  aid  provided  by  Catholic  Relief 
Services  and  the  World  Food  Program, 
among  others,  have  brought  life  and 
hope  to  millions  in  Africa. 

Food-for-Peace  not  only  fights 
famine,  it  also  builds  bridges  to  other 
nations  and  strengthens  our  own  econ- 
omy. For  example,  two  of  our  former 
adversaries  who  received  Food-for- 
Peace  aid,  Egypt  and  Somalia,  now 
work  with  us  as  key  friends  in  the 
Middle  East  and  East  Africa.  The  ex- 
ports through  Food-for-Peace  help 
boost  farm  income,  improve  our  trade 
balance,  and  open  new  markets  for 
farm  exports.  This  comes  with  mini; 
mal  impact  on  the  budget,  since  in- 
creased farm  income  generates  return 
flows  to  the  Treasury. 

FUNDING  FOOD-FORPEACE 

While  U.S.  military  aid  has  grown  by 
73  percent  under  the  1981  85  budgets, 
Food-for-Peace  has  eked  out  only  a  10 
percent  increase  under  the  President's 
budgets.  In  real  terms,  the  $1,355  bil 
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lion  requested  in  fi.scal  year  1985  will 
actually  send  less  food  aid  to  hungry 
Africans  and  Asians  than  the  $1,229 
billion  Congre.ss  appropriated  in  fi.scal 
year  1981. 

Projections  for  fi.scal  year  1985  sug- 
gest that  world  food  aid  needs  will 
equal  or  surpass  tho.se  of  fiscal  year 
1984.  Seven  drought-affected  nations 
in  southern  Africa  brought  in  another 
poor  harvest  in  recent  weeks.  Some 
$800  million  in  food  aid  will  be  needed 
in  Africa  alone  next  year,  according  to 
CARE.  Catholic  Relief  Services  are 
meanwhile  .seeking  to  expand  food  aid 
to  Africa  by  25  to  30  percent  in  fi.scal 
year  1985.  So  while  food  aid  needs  are 
iikely  to  increase— especially  for  urban 
and  drought-plagued  Africans-we  will 
actually  appropriate  $90  million  less 
than  we  did  in  fi.scal  year  1984  under 
the  President's  request  and  the  com- 
mittees bill. 

To  meet  anticipated  food  aid  needs 
and  avoid  further  food-aid  shortfalls  it 
seems  prudent  to  me  to  increa.se  the 
fiscal  year  1985  title  II  program  to 
$880  million.  The  $230  million  increa.se 
will  allow  for  a  600.000  metric  ton  in 
crease  to  meet  program  and  emergen- 
cy food  aid  needs  under  title  II.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  meet  those  tar- 
gets through  either  a  supplemental 
appropriation  or  in  a  continuing  re.so- 
lution  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

For    in    the    final    analysis,    "People 

don't  eat  in  the  future,  they  eat  every 

day.'    Food- For  Peace   can    make    the 

critical  difference. 

(From  the  Chri.stian  Srunct-  Monitor.  Jiiiir 

6.  19841 

Africa  s  Food  Crisis  Has  Deep.  Centuries 

Old  Roots 

(Bv  Richard  Crllchfuldi 

Bamako.  Mali  -  Africa  laces  a  worsening 

food    crisis    tiial    .scicnlists    arc    fmdm^;    is 

di'cplv  roolcd  in  (he  contmcnl's  p-.tst. 

For  mucfi  of  tlie  last  2  million  years,  ice- 
caps covered  Northern  Europe.  America. 
and  Asia  In  Africa,  which  was  drier  but  not 
much  colder  than  now.  the  ^reat  sand  sea  of 
the  Sahara  formed,  while  soiilli  of  it  the 
tropical  junnle  contracted  to  its  present  size 
Open  ^!ra.ssland  with  its  thorny  bush, 
baobab,  and  acacia  trees  became  the  charac 
tenstic  land.scape  of  the  continents  east 
and  south  It  was  in  this  African  .savanna 
that  man  evolved  and  learned  to  make  fire, 
talk,  and  shape  tools  of  flint 

Today,  about  40.000  years  later,  man  has 
applied  science  and  technology  to  .set  off  a 
quiet  aKricullural  revolution  all  over  the 
planet  -except  in  Africa. 

On  a  5.000  mile  journey  throuuh  Senegal. 
Mauritania,  and  Mall  in  West  Africa,  this 
reporter  saw  the  continent  s  basic  problem 
everywhere  the  red  earth,  starved  greenery, 
and  blowing  dust  of  the  worlds  oldest  and 
weakest  soil,  never  enriched  by  the  Klaciers 
of  the  north  and  leached  of  Us  minerals  by 
irreiiular  torrential  rams, 

Africa's  now-endemic  drouKht  is  takiriK  a 
sharp  turn  for  the  worse  as  il  enters  its  13lh 
year.  DrouKht  ha.s  spread  from  West  Afri- 
ca s  eiKhl  Sahelian  nations  to  24  countries 
in  all,  with  Mauritania,  Ethiopia,  and  Mo 
zambique  hit  the  hardest. 

The  breakihroutjhs  m  tropical  plant  kc- 
netics  that  have  rescued  much  of  Asia  and 
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Latin  America  from  hunser-thc  dwarf, 
fast-maturing  wheal,  rice,  maize,  and  other 
Krains  -do  not  Krow  so  well  in  Africa's  soil. 
The  .soil  doesn't  hold  water,  is  not  easily  fer- 
tilized, and  if  cultivated  too  intensely,  quick- 
ly denrades 

Then  s  a  solution  in  Africa,  but  it's  going 
to  take  a  lot  of  hard  work.'  says  John  Bayis. 
an  agricultural  expert  with  the  United 
Stales  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment m  Senegal,  whose  view  is  shared 
widely  here.  We  haven't  Invested  anywhere 
near  the  timi-.  money,  and  energy  in  Africa 
I  hat  we  have  In  Asia.  The  technological 
problems  here  are  more  difficult  and  will 
take  just  that  much  more  effort.  "  he  .says. 

Scientists  here  say  soil  problems  are  the 
mam  rea-son  Africa's  food  producliou  is  not 
keeping  up  with  its  population  growfh.  This 
is  why  food  production  has  fallen  11  percent 
per  person  since  1970.  /. 

Recently  in  Washington.  Montagye  Yu- 
delman.  who  runs  the  World  Bank'.'+ftg.ricul- 
tiiral  program,  said  in  an  interview.-  We 
I  bought  what  happened  el.sewhere  would 
happen  in  Africa,  but  il  didn  t.  If  we  knew 
the  .scientific  and  technical  i.ssues.  we  would 
be  addressing  them." 

John  F  Scheunng.  a  young  plant  breeder 
working  in  Mall,  says  Africa's  existing  agri- 
cultural system  is  rapidly  eroding  and  the 
West  needs  to  learn  more  about  the  Afri- 
cans and  their  ways  We  must  respect  what 
exists.  ■  he  says,  otherwise  we  can  destroy.  ' 
Dan  Goodman,  another  young  American 
agricultural  .-.cienllst  working  in  Niger,  says 
that  in  places  where  draft  animals  and  the 
plow  were  introduced  more  than  20  years 
ago,  there  is  already  rapid  degradation  of 
the  soil 

Like  the  other  scientists,  Goodman  thinks 
Africa  IS  going  to  require  an  entirely  new  ag- 
ricultural technology  that  fits  its  ,soil  and 
climate 

This  scientific  challenge  has  yet  to  be  ap- 
preciated In  Washington. 

Africans  are  always  starving."  one  offi- 
(lal  said  half  .seriously  just  before  my  trip  to 
Africa  He  was  probably  just  being  more 
honest  than  most.  But  one  sen.sed  that  even 
drought  and  famine  become  a  bore  if  they 
last  long  enough. 

The  drought  resulted  In  100.000  known 
deaths  m  1973  alone.  But  dur.ng  the  13 
years  of  drought,  most  African  populations 
have  risen  at  lea.st  50  percent  (largely  a.s  a 
result  of  antibiotics  and  modern  medicine). 
The  continent  now  gains  3  percent  more 
people  each  year  and  the  annual  ri.se  in  food 
production,  even  before  the  drought  wors- 
ened, was  just  1.3  percent. 

This  years  total  food  deficit  of  5  million 
Ions  (the  United  Nations  is  .seeking  3.2  mil- 
lion tons  of  this  in  food  aid)  Is  twice  what  it 
was  a  decade  ago.  Meanwhile,  the  Sahara 
keeps  creeping  .south  at  the  rate  of  four  to 
7.5  miles  every  year. 

.Africas  predicament  ha.s  yet  to  capture 
much  American  attention.  US  presidential 
candidate  Je.sse  Jackson  has  scarcely  men- 
tioned It  in  all  the  campaign  debate  about 
the  third  world.  Though  UN  agencies  ap- 
pealed for  massive  food  relief  almost  a  year 
ago.  It  took  a  trip  to  Africa  in  March  by  Sen. 
John  C.  Danforth  (R)  of  Missouri  before 
Congre.ss  pa.s.sed  a  supplemental  food  aid  ap- 
propriation of  $90  million,  especially  for 
Africa.  (Central  America,  Poland,  and  2  mil- 
lion Afghanis  in  Pakistan  had  first  priority.) 
The  UN  is  still  short  of  its  food  targets. 
Everyone  prays  for  rain,  but  if  it  does  come 
this  month,  many  dirt  roads  will  be  washed 
away  and  airlifts  may  be  needed. 
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President  Reagan  has  asked  Congress  for 
$75  million  for  fiscal  1985  as  the  first  in- 
stallment of  a  $500  million,  five-year  Afri- 
can aid  initiative.  The  administration  in- 
tends to  use  the  aid  as  an  incentive  to  get 
governments  to  raise  farm  prices,  cut  down 
the  size  of  their  swollen  bureaucracies,  and 
do  what  makes  sense  to  grow  more  food.  Pri- 
ority will  l>e  given  to  governments  like 
Mali's,  where  an  ex-socialist  military  regime 
is  abandoning  state  ownership  in  favor  of  a 
free-market  economy  under  the  guidance  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  The 
House  of  Representatives  approved  the  re- 
quest in  May,  and  Senate  action  is  pending. 

Already  $8  billion  a  year  in  aid  from  all 
donors  is  flowing  into  Africa,  or  about  $20 
per  person. 

The  need  is  not  really  for  money,  but  for 
scientific  knowledge  about  how  to  grow 
more  food  in  specifically  African  conditions. 
As  Scheuring,  one  of  the  young  agriculture 
scientists,  says.  "Real  progress  comes  hard 
and  from  slugging  away.  You  have  to  ad- 
vance step  by  step  and  carefully.  I've  l)een 
here  for  five  years.  Five  years  ago,  I  had 
more  solutions  than  I  do  now." 

Can  Africa  wait? 

Much  of  it  is  reeling.  In  the  parts  of  the 
Sahel  which  I  visited,  Mauritania's  largely 
nomadic  Moor  society  had  lost  at  least  half 
its  livestock.  Its  1.8  million  people  had 
either  fled  to  the  capital  of  Nouakchott  or 
to  a  few  towns  along  the  Senegal  River, 
which  was  down  to  its  lowest  level  since 
1903.  The  remaining  nomadic  herdsmen 
have  driven  their  cattle,  camels,  sheep,  and 
goats  deep  down  into  Senegal  and  Mali. 
Unless  the  rains  return  soon— and  seeds  can 
survive  in  the  Sahara  sands  100  years— a 
way  of  life  is  ending  that  had  gone  on 
pretty  much  unchanged  for  5.000  years. 

Our  civilization  is  dying, "  says  Ba  Aliou 
Ilora.  secretary'  of  Mauritania's  ruling  mili- 
tary committee.  This  drought  is  the  de- 
struction of  our  history  and  our  culture— 
the  choice  forced  upon  us  to  regroup  and 
settle  our  population  has  tieen  more  painful, 
more  fundamental  than  a  foreigner  can  per- 
haps understand.  (One  could  t)elieve  him. 
Yet  the  entire  history  of  West  Africa  has 
been  the  settling  of  pasloralists.) 

South,  in  Senegal,  the  desolation,  once 
you  get  inland  from  the  coast  of  away  from 
the  green  irrigated  land  along  the  river, 
comes  as  a  shock.  In  villages  from  which  ev- 
erybody but  children  and  old  people  have 
fled,  wells  are  dried  up,  water  tables  have 
fallen,  crops  have  failed,  and  even  the 
baobab  and  acacia  trees  are  dying.  There  is 
nothing  to  eat.  nothing  to  drink,  nothing  to 
do.  At  water  holes  one  sees  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  long-horn,  humpback  white  Zebu 
cattle.  Along  the  roads  are  the  bones  thou- 
.sands  more. 

In  landlocked  Mali,  per  capita  GNP  is 
down  to  $185  (compared  to  close  to  $500  in 
Senegal  and  Mauritania! ).  making  Mali  Afri- 
ca's fourth  poorest  country.  (Ethiopia  is 
now  at  the  botton  of  the  heap.)  Malls 
northern  half  is  a  semi-desert  of  failed 
crops,  lost  herids.  and  abandoned  villages. 

The  great  Niger  River  has  fallen  to  its 
lowest  level  or  record.  Many  of  the  inland 
lakes  and  marshes  formed  by  its  normal 
overspill,  which  provide  pasture  for  the 
nomads,  are  dried  up  this  year.  Timbuktu 
and  Gao,  famed  for  the  Saharan  camel  cara- 
van trade,  have  been  worst  hit;  many 
Tuareg  tribesmen  have  abandoned  the  no- 
madic life.  American  Quaker  missionaries 
trying  to  settle  them  around  the  Gouma 
area  reported  a  mass  exodus  as  wells  dried 
ut).  Nara,  near  the  Mauritanian  frontier,  is 
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another    spectacle    of    countless    starving 
cattle  and  camels. 

E^ren  if  the  rains  mercifully  come,  the  bio-"' 
logical  effects  could  long  outlive  the 
drought's  impact.  For  instance,  lack  of  rain 
has  touched  off  an  explosion  in  West  Afri- 
ca's leaf  hopper  insects,  much  as  grasshop- 
pers plagued  the  Midwest  during  the  dust 
bowl  days.  A  new  blister  beetle  has  emerged 
to  drive  out  millet  from  northern  Mali.  Sor- 
ghum is  being  planted  in.stead.  but  it  is  less 
drought  resistant.  This  spring  huge  (three- 
inch-long  beetles)  moved  into  Senegal. 
posing  one  more  problem. 

Africa,  where  man  began,  now  needs  his 
most  advanced  scientific  techniques.* 
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to  spread  a  different  kind  of  fruit— imagi- 
nation. His  real  name  is  Daniel  Bloom.  He's 
34  and  he's  a  free-lance  writer  and  author  of 
children's  books.  He  goes  into  classrooms 
and  libraries.  &s  his  assumed  character  and 
at  his  own  expense,  to  encourage  kids  to  u.se 
their  imaginations  and  read  more.  "In  this 
age  of  lelevision  and  video  games.  "  Bloom 
said,  "children  are  not  reading  as  much  as 
they  used  to."  As  Johnny  Readingseed.  he 
said,  he  hopes  to  make  reading  "a  good  old- 
fashioned  childhood  activity"  again.  Bloom 
distributes  a  poster  called  Children's  Read- 
ingotla.  It's  a  guide  for  young  readers  to  the 
world  of  "adventure,  mystery  and  fantasy" 
in  books.  Schools  or  libraries  that  want  a 
free  copy  should  write  to;  Johnny  Reading- 
seed.  883  Basin  Road,  Juneau.  Alaska 
99801.* 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1984 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  caught  my  interest 
because,  as  you  may  recall,  the  legend- 
ary Johnny  Appleseed  planted  some  of 
his  apple  seeds  in  Illinois  soil.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  as  we  in  Congress  promote 
programs  for  increasing  literacy,  im- 
proving education  resources,  and  en- 
couraging youngsters  to  read,  we  make 
it  possible  for  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
to  be  planted  in  the  fertile  minds  of 
America's  youth. 

The  activities  of  'Johnny  Reading- 
seed,"  as  described  in  the  following, 
serve  as  a  commendable  example  of 
one  individual's  attempt  to  broaden 
the  minds  of  young  people.  I  believe 
his  innovative  efforts  merit  the  atten 
tion  of  my  colleagues. 

The  Children's  Readingotta 
(By  Johnny  Readingseed) 

Go  heartily  amid  the  vowels  and  the  con- 
sonants and  remember  what  peace  there 
may  be  in  reading.  You  are  a  denizen  of  the 
land  of  Childhood  and  therefore  you  will 
find  in  books  a  whole  world  of  imagination 
and  adventure.  Read  what  you  like  and  go 
where  you  wish.  As  far  as  possible  be  on 
good  terms  with  your  local  librarian  and 
make  sure  that  you  return  your  books  when 
they  are  due  for  there  are  others  wailing 
anxiously  to  read  their  favorite  books,  too. 

Read  in  a  chair  or  in  a  sofa  or  in  a  bed  or 
on  the  kitchen  table,  and  if  you  wish  to  curl 
up  in  front  of  the  fireplace  with  a  very  good 
book,  then  do  it.  Whatever  you  read,  my 
children,  read.  read.  read.  Read  to  your 
heart's  delight  and  your  mind's  pleasure. 
You  will  find  in  books  answers  to  your  many 
questions  and  you  will  find  in  words  roads 
that  only  you  may  travel.  Read  of  the  ad- 
venture, the  mystery  and  the  fantasy  and 
gaze  at  the  illustrations  with  wonder  and 
with  glee.  Your  life  will  be  rich  with  a  treas- 
ure chest  of  storybook  delights  and  there- 
fore count  yourself  lucky  when  you  learn 
how  to  read. 

With  your  growing  mind  and  your  infinite 
imagination,  know  that  with  every  word  you 
read  you  are  taking  a  step  toward  your  own 
wonderful  future.  And  this  is  just  the  begin- 
ning, do  you  know? 

In  the  19th  century.  Johnny  Appleseed 
planted  trees  across  the  USA.  Today  from 
this  northernmost  corner  of  the  nation,  a 
character  called  Johnny  Readingseed  hopes 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JANET  <JAN)  AND  W.O.  (ARKY) 
MARCOM-"MR.  AND  MRS. 
KENTWOOD  " 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  23,  the  Kentwood  Players,  a  non- 
profit, community-based  theatrical 
group,  will  host  their  annual  awards 
dinner/dance.  Jan  and  Arky  Marcom, 
founders  of  the  Kentwood  Players, 
will  be  honored  at  this  event  for  their 
unselfish  dedication  over  the  years 
and  their  many  contributions  to  the 
community.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  and  con- 
gratulate Jan  and  Arky  on  this  special 
occasion. 

Jan,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  Arky, 
a  native  of  Arkansas,  met  and  married 
in  Chicago  nearly  five  decades  ago.  In 
1944,  they  moved  to  southern  Califor- 
nia and  settled  in  'Westchester. 

It  was  through  J'kn  and  Arky's  vision 
that  the  Kentwood  Players  was 
formed.  Their  first  production,  "You 
Can't  Take  It  With  You,"  was  per- 
formed in  February  1950  at  Kentwood 
Avenue  School.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  wife.  Lee.  was  an  original 
Kentwood  Player  and,  in  fact,  played 
the  lead  role  in  this  first  production. 

Since  that  time.  Jan  and  Arky  have 
collaborated  on  over  190  plays.  Since 
1961,  these  productions— which  have 
run  the  gamut  from  Shakespeare  to 
the  modern  era— have  been  performed 
in  their  very  own,  119-seat  Westchest- 
er Playhouse.  Furthermore,  over  1,000 
person  are  season  subscription  holders 
to  Kentwood  productions  and  over  300 
persons  are  members  of  Kentwood 
Players,  who  actually  work  on  the 
plays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kentwood  Players  is  a 
family-oriented,  award-winning  organi- 
zation that  is  highly  recognized 
throughout  southern  California  for  its 
quality  work.  We  have  to  thank  but 
two  people,  Jan  and  Arky.  for  this  tre- 
mendous success.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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to  this  day.  Jan  and  Arky  are  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  pach  production. 

This  Saturday  evening  will  be  a  spe- 
cial one  for  Jan  and  Arky.  The.se  are 
two  wonderful  people  who  have 
brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  many. 
They  are  beloved  by  all  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  know  them.  My  wife. 
Lee.  joins  me  in  wishing  Jan  and  Arky 
and  their  children.  Steve  and  Barbie, 
continued  succe.s.s  in  all  their  future 
endeavors.* 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
YEARS  OF  CREATIVE  SERVICE 
BY  PRECIOUS  BLOOD  SISTERS 

HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jiaie  29.  1984 
•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  150 
years  ago.  Maria  Anna  Brunner  found- 
ed the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Precious  Blood  in  dedication  to 
prayer  and  .service  to  the  orphans  of 
the  Alpine  Canton  of  Graubunden, 
Switzerland. 

In  1850,  the  Congregation  came  to 
America  seeking  political  and  religious 
freedom.  After  first  settling  in  north 
eastern  Ohio,  the  Sisters  moved  I  heir 
motherhou.se  to  a  site  2  miles  north  of 
the  city  of  Dayton  in  what  \s  now  the 
Third  Congres-sional  District. 

Throughout  their  century  and-a  half 
history,  the  Precious  Blood  Sisters 
have  worked  for  the  education  of 
youth  and  care  of  the  sick.  Today,  the 
Sisters  teach  at  all  levels,  from  early 
childhood  centers  to  colleges.  They 
call  upon  orphanages,  jails,  and  shel 
ters  for  the  homele.ss.  They  care  for 
the  sick  and  needy  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  Canada  and 
Chile. 

On  Thursday.  June  21.  the  Sisters  of 
the  Precious  Blood  will  celebrate  the 
sesquicentennial  of  their  founding.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati 
Catholic  Telegraph  concerning  the 
Sisters  and  their  service  to  America. 

The  text  follows: 

Precious  Blood  Sisters  To  Makk  Jm  ik 

StsyUICENTINNlAL 

I  By  Marif  Fay  i 

■150  years  .  Wom»n  of  Hope  and  Prom 
isp." 

Loommu  abo\f  ihe  ru.sh  ot  iralfu  on  Das 
tons  north  and  fa.st  .sides  rolortul  billboard.s 
announce   the   sesquirenlennial   cilibration 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Society  of  (tie  Fncious 
Blood 

The  congrrKation  founded  a  ciTitury  and 
ahalf  a^o  by  Svn.s.s  vndo*  Maria  Anna 
Brunner,  in  the  Alpine  canton  ol  Graubiin 
den.  will  celebrate  its  bemnniriKs  Thursday. 
June  21.  a  continent  away  in  Dayton  s 
Salem  HeighLs  Convent,  the  order  s  mother 
house  for  the  pa.st  61  years. 

A  major  reason  :or  the  celebration,  in  ad 
dilion  to  riTOKnizinK  thi-  cont;r<Kalions  ex 
istence  and  .service  lor  150  years,  is  lo  ex 
pres.s  uratllude  to  the  p«-ople  of  the  Greater 
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Miami  Valley.  accordinB  lo  archivist  Sister 
Marv  Linus. 

Openinn  the  jubilee  celebration  is  a  9  30 
am  prayer  breakfa.st  at  Salem  Heights  for 
CIVIC  and  profes.sional  leaders  At  the  close 
of  the  day  Archbishop  Edward  A.  McCar 
thy  of  Miami.  Fla  .  will  off<T  a  7  p  m.  liliirKy 
in  nearby  Precious  Blood  Church  The  Ma.ss 
for  cIpTKy.  ReliKious.  friends,  relatives  and 
former  student.s  will  be  followed  by  a  recep 
Hon  in  the  school  cafeteria. 

Dayton  Mayor  Paul  Leonard  has  issued  a 
proclamation  di'SiKnalini;  June  21  Sisters 
of  the  Precious  Blood  Sesquiciiilennial 
Day  ■  But  throut;hout  the  summer,  bill 
board;>.  sponsored  by  Nicholas  Keves  of  Pre 
Clous  Blood  Parish,  will  coniiniit  m  broad 
ca.sl  the  news  of  the  conMrenalion  s  aiinuer 
sarv  t<j  the  Davton  communit.v  Other  lele 
brat  ions  for  the  religious  order,  whuli 
becan  with  i:i  members  and  has  swilled  to 
475  in  the  United  States.  C"anada  and  Chili-, 
have  been  planned  in  tin  dioieses  where  the 
Sisters  mini.ster 

Now.  a.s  the  lime  of  their  loundiii;;.  tin 
chief  aposlolate  of  the  CoiiMrenat  ion  ol  tin 
Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood  is  perpetual 
adoration  of  the  Ble.s.se(i  Sacrament,  tx 
plained  Sister  Linus 

The  first  Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood  lo 
arrive  in  America  were  three  nuns  win' 
came  a'  ihe  request  of  Archbi.^hop  .John 
Baptist  Punell  ot  Cincinnati  m  1H44.  eit;hi 
years  alter  the  ileal  h  of  the  orders  foiin 
dres.s.  Mother  Brunner  Tlieir  work  was  to 
aid  Precious  Blood  prie>ls  in  the  education 
III  German  immigrants 

First  seitlitii;  in  Peru  in  northea.^te  rn 
Ohio,  the  Sisters  several  months  later  relo 
caled  in  nearbv  New  Rieuel  eslahli^hiiik;  a 
mothirhoiise  there  from  1K44  in  \HAH  The 
mothiThouse  was  moved  to  Maria  Stiin  in 
184H,  where  it  remained  tor  the  next  77 
sears. 

By  1850.  becau.-.e  of  polilicai  and  reli>;ious 
turmoil  in  Swit/.erland.  the  remainder  o. 
the  community  lefi  their  convent  in 
Loewenberi:  Castle  and  joined  thi  ir  Sifters 
in  .America  Six  vears  later.  10  cornent^  had 
been  established,  nine  in  Ohtu  and  oni  in 
Indiana 

Wh.n  the  nuns  first  came  to  the  Ciiiled 
States  Ihes  opened  convents  maiiilv  m 
rural  area.s  Mothi-r  Kmma  Nunlisl  who 
iioverned  the  commiinilv  for  a  lotiM  period 
between  1899  and  1924.  realized  that  it  her 
wish  to  have  perpetual  ixposition  of  the 
Ble.ssed  Sacrament  wxs  to  he  (.Tanled.  I  he 
site  of  Ihe  motherhouse  would  have  to  be 
more  popul<jus  than  Maria  Stem 

In  1912.  she  purcha.sed  75  acre-,  ot  land 
two  miles  north  ol  Davton  Kleven  years 
later,  with  their  new  convent  completed,  tin 
Si.slers  left  Maria  Stem  for  Salem  Heit;hts 
in  a<aravan  of  cars  providid  bs  the  Knmhts 
of  Columbus  Soon  the  new  motherhouse 
wa.s  granted  permi.ssion  for  perpetual  .adora 
tion  of  thi   Blevsed  Sacrament 

In  recent  years.  Ihe  old  eonvint  at  Maria 
Stein  hxs  been  declared  a  historical  land 
mark  and  now  hou.ses  a  museum  of  memora- 
bilia nalhered  by  the  Sisters  during  their 
years  of  service  Numerous  pil»;rimaKes  trom 
all  over  the  United  Slates  come  for  prayer 
al  the  shrine  and  spiritual  renewal  at  the 
retreat  center 

FAiniually  the  Sisters  have  spread  acro.ss 
the  United  States.  tearhmK  in  public  and 
parish  schools  and  carinn  for  Ihe  sick.  A I 
thoiiKh  thi'  largest  number  of  active  Sisters 
IS  still  found  in  the  cla-ssroom.  the  impact  of 
Vatican  II  has  greatly  altered  their  ministe 
rial  profile 

Their  outreach  ha.s  extended  to  jails,  sfiel 
ters   for  battered  women  and  children  and 
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food  and  clothlnK  centers.  Adult  and  reli- 
gious education  has  brouKht  the  nuns  into 
parishes  as  members  of  pastoral  teams  and 
directors  of  reliRlous  education.  They  work 
as  campus  ministers,  hospital  chaplains  and 
other  positions  of  service  In  the  community 
in  which  they  live. 

Their  influence  i.s  felt  in  Appalachia  and 
in  Hispanic,  black  and  native  American  com- 
munities in  the  United  States.  They  are  rec- 
oi-'nizeu  in  various  styles  of  dress,  including 
tht  traditional  habit,  a  modified  habit  with 
a  short  veil  and  conK'mporary  clothing. 

In  1977.  realizing  the  need  for  care  of  the 
elderly  in  I  tie  Miami  Valley,  the  Sisters  Rave 
lo  the  Maria  Jo.sj-ph  LivinK  Care  Center 
their  spacious  motherhou.se  and  moved  into 
a  nearbv  buildinn  on  the  corner  of  Salem 
Avenue  and  D<-nlinKer  Road.  There  they 
com  mile  to  devote  their  lives  to  prayer  and 
.serv  ice  to  Ihe  community  • 
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AN  UNENDING  QUEST  FOR 
PERFECTION 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

()►    Nl;W  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI VES 

Tuc.sdav.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
e.ssay  written  by  Roger  V.  Lorla.  a  stu- 
dent al  Roo.sevell  High  School  iti  Yon- 
kers,  NY,  which  won  the  top  piiize  in 
the  Constitution  II  e.s.say  conle.'it.  The 
conte.st  is  spon.sored  by  Convention  II, 
an  organization  founded  by  Boris 
Feinman  of  New  Rochelle,  NY,  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  Constitution  and 
the  participation  of  Americans  in  the 
political  process. 

Mr.  Loria  and  eight  other  winners 
will  travel  lo  Washington,  DC,  (his 
September  for  breakfast  with  their 
Senators  and  lo  talk  about  the  Consti- 
tution on  the  197th  birthday  of  the 
ddciitnent. 

While  in  Washington.  Mr.  Loria  will 
deliv«r  a  keynote  address,  adapting  his 
id(  as  as  he  outlined  them  in  his  win- 
ning e.s.say.  I  commend  Mr.  Lorias 
cs.say  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

An  Unknding  Qi;est  koh  Perh;ction 
•  By  Roner  V.  Loria) 
We  Ihi'  People  of  the  United  Stall's,  in 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish .Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility, 
lirovide  lor  Ihe  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  ,secure  the  Blessings 
of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  Unlti'd  States  of  America.  " 

This  celebrated  clau.se  Justifies  it.self  as  it 
a.sserls  conci,sely  the  convictions  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals who  but  two  centuries  ago  believed 
in  the  most  compa.s.sionatP  and  coveted  of 
all  Ireedom.s-human  riKhls-  the  right  of 
any  person  to  express  his  feelings  unre- 
strained. Hence,  tho.se  individuals— our 
Founding  Fathers,  compo.sed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Slates  of  America. 

To  call  the  document  significant  is  like 
calling  Nero  mildly  offensive  This  full-scale 
revival  and  revision  of  democracy  defied  the 
times  which  existed  during  its  advent.  It 
granted  all  Its  dj.sclples  the  license  lo  oppose 


oppression,  pursue  life,  liberty  and  proper- 
ty, and  promote  self-determination.  Not 
only  did  ll»ey  believe  in  this  unique  system 
and  write  elaborately  about  it.  but  they  be- 
lieved this  system  can  work  more  efficiently 
and  exist  a*  legitimately  and  durably  as  any 
great  government  past,  present,  or  future. 

However,  the  Preamble  is  only  a  general 
representation  of  the  ideas  of  the  Founding 
Fathers.  Perfection,  the  most  elusive  of  all 
goals,  of  the  document  itself  is  and  \iill 
always  be  occurring  but  never  fully  attained. 
A  paradoxical  and  often  painful  reality  to 
accept,  the  simple  reason  for  this  unreacha- 
bility  is  that  human  rights  allocated  by 
human  beings  arc  subject  to  human  error. 

Also,  to  document  isKonly  as  definitive  as 
the  times  permit  it  to  be.  Only  reform  in 
morals  brings  reform  in  society,  which  in 
turn  brings  reform  in  a  constitution.  Per- 
haps, examining  a  specific  feature  of  the 
document  and  exploring  its  evolution  will 
indicate  sohie  of  the  Constitution's  original 
worth,  alorle  with  some  of  its  faults  and  the 
feelings  of  Americans  from  the  late  18th 
century  to  the  present.  For  example,  in  Ar- 
ticle 1,  it  )H  appalling  to  learn  that,  with  the 
frenzy  of  etjuality  and  freedom  in  1787,  slav- 
ery could  be  advocated  and  protected  by 
law.  The  "morality"  of  the  post-Colonial 
America  a.lsumed  that  the  black  race  natu- 
rally stood  inferior  to  the  white.  When  hu- 
manists raided  questions,  the  morality  began 
altering,  slowly  but  surely.  The  Constitution 
changed  at  the  same  pace.  Al  first,  slavery 
was  ruled  illegal  in  the  year  1803.  The 
South  proceeded  to  defy  the  ruling  not  only 
on  the  antiquated  theory  of  inferiority  but 
by  the  profitability  of  the  cotton  industry. 

The  events  that  followed  were  a  gradual 
reform,  most  important,  a  reform  in  morals, 
culminating  in  the  Civil  War.  The  after- 
math introduced  the  13th  Amendment 
(1865).  which  abolished  slavery  forever  and 
the  14th  Amendment  (1866).  which  ruled 
that  "all  persons  born  ...  in  the  United 
States  are  citizens  of  the  United  States"  and 
subject  to  whatever  citizenship  implies. 

But  no  legislation  can  control  the  ancient 
human  ills  of  bigotry  and  malevolence.  Also, 
the  .scope  of  application  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment did  not  widen  until  1924  with  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  American  Indians  as  U.S. 
citizens.  Ironically,  our  oldest  companions 
and  rivals  on  the  North  American  continent 
were  the  last  to  receive  our  recognition. 
Probably  the  rea.sons  for  such  a  delay  was 
that  immediately  after  the  Civil  War.  the 
new  libertarian  laws  were  associated  with 
the  emancipated  blacks  instead  of  Indians. 

No  matter  how  many  setbacks  the  docu- 
ment has  experienced,  the  U.S.  Constitution 
endured  rwvertheless.  Probably,  the  most 
profound  .source  of  endurance  was  the  foun- 
dation of  thought  on  which  it  was  built.  The 
authors  oljserved  the  faults  of  former  de- 
mocracies, .safeguarded  against  repealing 
those  faults,  and  combined  those  safeguards 
with  the  ideas  of  democratic  thinkers  who 
could  not  assert  themselves  in  their  own 
countries;  e.g.,  Locke.  Rousseau  and  Montes- 
quieu. ThoGC  concepts  were  further  incorpo- 
rated into  their  love  for  free  expre.ssion  and 
hate  for  totalitarianism. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  intriguing  and 
most  relative  republic  to  be  observed  and 
compared  with  the  U.S,  Constitution  is  that 
of  ancient  Rome.  In  the  words  of  Montes- 
quieu, "what  makes  free  states  last  a  short- 
er time  than  others  is  that  both  the  misfor- 
tunes and  succes,ses  they  encounter  almost 
always  cause  them  to  lose  their  freedom." 
The  Fountjing  Fathers  pondered  the  French 
philosopher's  thought  closely  and  did  their 
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finest  to  respect  its  meaning  in  the  Consti- 
tution. In  the  ancient  Republic  of  Rome. 
there  existed  a  cla.ss  system.  The  patricians 
represented  the  upper  cla.ss  of  wealthy 
nobles  and  participated  in  government 
through  the  Senate.  The  plebeians  (the  ma- 
jority) represented  the  lower  cla.ss  of  mer- 
chants and  farmers,  and  look  part  in  gov- 
ernment through  the  Assembly.  The  cla.ss 
s.vstem  did  not  foster  social  mobility,  which 
resulted  in  widespread  corruption.  The 
wealthy,  patrician  Senate  dominated  and 
abused  legislation:  thus  the  power  that  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  few  and  corrupt 
wrought  political  turmoil  in  the  Republic. 
The  Founding  Fathers  recognized  the  fault 
of  the  cla.ss  system  and  its  undeserved  role 
in  government,  and  safeguarded  against  it 
by  eliminating  social  cla.sses  and  encourag- 
ing .social  mobility.  They  further  catechized 
the  Republic  in  terms  of  its  imbalance  in 
power.  The  reign  of  Julius  Caesar  embodies 
all  of  which  the  Founding  Fathers  feared- 
uncontrolled  dictatorship.  Greed  and  ambi- 
tion are  present  in  any  governmeiil  and  un- 
preventable  in  any  republic,  however,  their 
influence  on  government  can  be  regulated 
and  suppre.s.sed— especially  in  a  republic. 
When  Caesar  a.ssumed  supreme  .sovereignly 
over  the  Republic,  he  was  murdered  by  his 
Senators. 

The  Founding  Fathers  look  a  more  civil- 
ized approach  to  maintaining  equality 
within  the  three  branches  of  government  by 
inventing  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. This  unique  feature  o."  the  Constitu- 
tion achieves  political  parity  by  having  each 
branch  checked  by  each  other  depending  on 
which  one  is  abusing  its  power.  If  the  presi- 
dent assumes  dictatorial  powers  beyond 
reason,  the  Senate  votes  on  impeachment. 
Hence  the  legislative  branch  checks  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

For  all  the  attempts  by  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers to  render  a  foolproof  constitution. 
there  were  dilemmas  for  which  even  they 
were  not  prepared.  For  instance,  as  an  un- 
written tradition.  U.S.  foreign  amba.s.sadors 
have  always  turned  to  diplomacy  as  a  means 
to  spread  democracy.  (Note  that  the 
Romans  u.sed  militarism,  which  contributed 
to  their  decline).  So  U.S.  expansion,  without 
sacrificing  the  moral  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  always  and  still  is  an  unending 
debate.  Additionally,  racism  has.  to  .some 
degree,  put  shackles  on  constitutional  liber 
ties.  'Even  the  Romans  didn't  have  that 
problem  as  they  lacked  a  diverse  cultural 
mixture).  It  is  merely  the  instinct  of  human 
nature  along  with  the  ever-changing,  ever- 
entangling  onflow  of  time  that  keeps  us 
adapting.  In  fact,  adaptibility  is  the  very 
term  which  best  explains  why  our  Constitu- 
tion has  endured  longer  than  any  other  in 
history. 

So,  for  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  docu- 
ment, I  hope  for  grandiose  but  meaningful 
forms  of  adulation.  For  instance,  politically. 
Congress  should  launch  a  debate  on  the  doc- 
ument and  its  significance  today.  Economi- 
cally, the  federal  government  should  make 
healthy  grants  toward  education,  publica- 
tions, netvuorks,  and  causes  dealing  with 
constitutional  matters.  Money  intended  to 
be  used  for  mi.ssile  buildup  should  be  given 
to  medical  research.  Socially,  a  symbolic 
parade  or  marathon  should  channel  from 
Bo.ston,  through  New  York  City,  through 
Philadelphia,  to  Washington,  D.C. 

To  quench  the  appetite  of  the  media,  a 
mini-series  on  the  origin  and  evolution  of 
the  Constitution  should  be  broadcast  on 
public  television.  Perhaps,  even  a  limited 
edition  series  of  coins  can  be  minted  and  cir- 
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culated  by  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Probably  the 
.social  and  media  events  are  most  significant 
as  they  have  the  potential  to  renew  a  new- 
sense  of  nationalism.  But  if  the  Founding 
Fathers  were  here  today,  they  would  prob- 
ably simply  ask  for  mere  perpetuation  of  de- 
mocracy till  the  end  of  time. 

There  was  no  way  even  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers could  have  known  the  course  of  events 
that  spurred  certain  amendments  in  our 
Constitution.  Their  descendants  may  have 
interpreted  the  document  differently  but 
they  shared  the  same  basic  convictions  with 
their  forefathers  200  years  ago.  And  with 
celebrating  the  bicentennial  of  this  bles.sed 
document  in  three  years.  I  predict  that  we 
will  continue  to  perfect  our  Constitution. 
We  will  keep  defying  the  evil  of  those  gov- 
ernments, past  and  present,  who  have  op- 
pre.s.sed  civil  liberty  and  always  tried  to 
wreak  an  irreparable  .scar  on  the  domain  of 
justice  and  equality. ♦ 


WE  CAN  STOP  TERRORISM 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Government  has  wisely  decided  lo 
try  to  stop  terrorism.  The  recent  na- 
tional security  decision  directive  and 
the  administration's  antiterrorism  leg- 
islative package  are  both  long  overdue. 
These  are  steps  in  the  right  direction 
and  deserve  our  support. 

Since  acts  of  state-supported  terror- 
ism continue  to  plague  us  and  our 
friends  around  the  world,  our  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  do  all  that  it  can 
to  stop  this  growing  menace  which  at- 
tacks the  fiber  of  society.  There  are 
specific  areas  where  America  can  im- 
prove its  ability  to  combat  this  grow- 
ing scourge.  Initially,  we  must 
strengthen  and  improve  the  capability 
of  our  intelligence  organizations 
charged  with  penetrating  terrorist 
groups.  Terrorist  cells  are  most  effec- 
tively deterred  by  effective  infiltration 
of  their  ranks. 

We  must  also  continue  to  upgrade 
the  physical  security  of  our  missions 
overseas.  Larger  budgets  will  be  neces- 
sary as  well  as  increased  numbers  of 
professional  security  officers  in  our 
Embassies  around  the  world.  Their 
current  levels  are  woefully  inadequate, 
given  the  nature  of  the  threat  we  face. 

We  must  work  closely  with  our  allies 
to  condemn  countries  which  actively 
engage  in  state-sponsored  terrorism. 
We  and  our  friends  should  regard  the 
actions  of  Libya,  Iran.  Syria,  and 
North  Korea  as  a  form  of  warfare  and 
respond  accordingly  as  a  group.  Close 
consultations  and  concerted  interna- 
tional action  against  this  threat  is  im- 
perative. Internationl  pressures  can  be 
brought  lo  bear  on  Libya,  for  example, 
in  the  areas  of  trade  as  well  as  in  the 
political  arena.  If  Europe  were  to  ban 
the  import  of  Libyan  oil  and  impose 
e.xport  controls,  as  the  United  Slates 
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did  a  few  years  ago.  the  economic  pres- 
sures on  Tripoli  would  be  enormous. 
Solidarity  with  our  allies  is  critical. 
Let's  face  the  facts.  Countries  which 
support  and  practice  terrorism  are 
pariahs.  They  should  be  treated  as 
outcasts  from  the  international  com 
munity.  Let  us  punish  them  and  make 
them  pay  a  high  price  for  their  ac- 
tions. In  addition,  our  Nations  new 
commitment  to  using  offensive  meas- 
ure.,if  no  other  alternative  is  available, 
will  send  a  message  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that  we  are  incapable  of  reacting 
if  threatened.  Although  prudence  and 
the  respect  for  law  must  guide  our  ac- 
tions, we  must  reserve  the  right  to 
defend  ourselves. 

Our  laws  can  be  toughened  and  we 
must  improve  intragovernmental  co- 
ordination and  cooperation.  All  of  the 
agencies  in  our  Government  must 
work  together.  Recently,  the  President 
wisely  chose  to  take  the  offensive 
against  this  ugly  global  threat.  He 
sent  Congress  four  .separate  bills  to 
support  a  more  systematic  effort  to 
combat  international  terrorism.  The 
bills  authorize  the  payment  of  rewards 
to  individuals  for  information  on  acts 
of  international  terrorism  and  .spell 
out  prohibitions  against  the  training 
and  support  of  terrorist  groups  by  U.S. 
citizens.  The  package  also  provides  en- 
abling legislation  for  the  Montreal 
Convention  on  Aircraft  Sabotage  and 
the  U.N.  convention  again.st  the  taking 
of  hostages.  Two  parts  of  this  legisla- 
tive package  are  pending  before  the 
judiciary  while  the  other  two  pieces  of 
the  proposed  legislation  have  been 
combined  into  an  omnibus  antiterror- 
ism package  called  the  Act  To  Combat 
International  Terrorism.  The  execu- 
tive branch  has  worked  closely  with 
the  committee  and  appropriate 
changes  to  the  original  proposals  have 
been  made.  Let  us  hope  that  we  can 
move  forward  with  this  important 
effort.  This  proposed  legislation  is  an 
important  step  in  our  fight  against 
terrorism.  It  is  not  bad  legislation:  it  is 
badly  needed  legislation.  It  is  timely 
and  it  deserves  our  support. 

America  must  work  to  assure  that 
there  is  no  place  in  civilized  society  for 
indiscriminate  threatening,  detention, 
or  murder  of  innocent  people.  I  refu.se 
to  accept  the  defeatist  attitude  that 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  ter- 
rorism. There  are  ways  to  counter  this 
growing  menace  to  our  way  of  life. 

The  challenge  we  face  is  a  great  one. 
Our  struggle  will  require  a  commit- 
ment of  resources,  patience,  and  perse- 
verance. I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  saying  that  we  have 
begun  to  move  together  to  confront 
the  challenges  of  international  terror- 
ism.• 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  PASSENGER 
SAFETY  AWARENESS  DAY 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  your  attention  that 
yesterday  was  National  Child  Passen- 
ger Safety  Awareness  Day.  This  i.ssue, 
the  safety  of  our  children,  is  one  of 
great  concern  to  the  American  people 
and  this  Congre.ss. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  April  30,  we 
took  a  major  legislative  step  toward 
enhancing  child  passenger  safety  in 
this  country  by  passing  H.R.  4616. 
This  bill,  which  I  introduced  after 
learning  about  the  issue  from  con- 
cerned parents  in  my  district,  sets 
aside  $18.8  million  over  a  2-year  period 
for  programs  to  combat  the  single 
largest  cau.se  of  death  among  our 
youngest  Americans,  automobile  acci- 
dents. The  money  will  assist  States  in 
developing  and  implementing  compre- 
hensive child  restraint  programs, 
which  will  include  improved  public 
education,  and  safety  seat  loaner  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  tragic  to  read  day  after  day  of 
children  dying  in  automobile  acci- 
dents, when  tho.se  deaths  could  have 
been  prevented  with  the  proper  use  of 
child  restraint  devices.  The  statistics 
point  to  the  urgent  need  for  .safety 
programs  to  be  implemented.  Accord 
ing  to  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board.  3.400  children  under  the 
age  of  five  were  killed  while  passen- 
gers in  automobiles  between  the  years 
of  1978  and  1982.  and  more  than 
250,000  were  injured.  Auto  accidents 
are  the  No.  1  traumatic  cause  of  epi- 
lepsy, mental  retardation,  and  spinal 
cord  injury  in  children.  The  Surgeon 
General's  report  on  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  states  that  "No 
other  preventable  cause  poses  such  a 
major  threat  as  automobile  accidents 
which  account  for  45  percent  of  the 
total  childhood  mortality." 

I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  this  Hou.se 
has  taken  to  stop  this  tragic  loss  of 
lives.  H.R.  4616.  when  implemented, 
will  encourage  the  use  of  child-re- 
straint seats  around  the  country,  de- 
vices that  experts  believe  could  save 
•he  lives  of  many  of  the  1,000  children 
killed  each  year  in  auto  accidents. 

In  conjunction  with  National  Child 
Safety  Passenger  Awareness  Day,  I 
feel  it  is  appropriate  to  recognize  and 
fully  appreciate  the  efforts  of  many 
pediatricians,  health  groups,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  child  safety  orga- 
nizations and  concerned  legislators 
who  have  worked  together  to  reduce 
the  number  of  fatalities  and  injuries 
to  this  Nation's  mo.st  precious  re- 
source—its children. • 
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NIOSH  CRITICAL  OF  DAN  RIVER 
COTTON  DUST  EXPERIMENT 

HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  todays 
Washington  Post  June  19.  reports  that 
J.  Donald  Millar,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  [NIOSH]  has  criticized  the 
decision  of  Virginia  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  officials  for  allow- 
ing Dan  River  Inc.,  the  State's  largest 
textile  firm  to  avoid  compliance  with 
the  OSHA  cotton  dust  standard  while 
it  plans  a  proposed  experiment  on  the 
cause  of  brown  lung  di.sease.  Mr.  Mil- 
lar's letter  states  in  part: 

I  do  not  con.sider  it  appropriate  to  permit 
workers  to  be  subjected  to  iinnece.s.sary  haz- 
ard.s  while  the  meril.s  of  this  research 
projerl  are  considered. 

Mr.  Millar's  criticism  is  particularly 
important  in  light  of  his  position  as 
head  of  the  research  division  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration [OSHA]  who.se  former 
Administrator,  Thorne  G.  Auchter,  en- 
couraged Virginia  officials  to  waive 
the  cotton  dust  .standard  for  this  pro- 
posed experiment  and  who  advocated 
that  NIOSH  finance  this  experiment 
at  a  projected  cost  of  $414,000.  Finally, 
there  is  some  recognition  within 
OSHA  of  the  grave  consequences 
which  may  follow  from  their  endorse- 
ment of  an  ill-conceived  experiment 
which  uses  the  workers  at  the  Dan 
River  mills  as  guinea  pigs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Mil- 
lars criticism  will  be  fairly  considered 
and  will  put  a  halt  to  this  unconscion- 
able proposal. 

The  article  follows: 
Virginia  Criticized  for  Periviittinc  Dust 
Exposure  at  Dan  River 

(By  Sandra  SuKawara) 

The  Nalional  In.stilule  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  has  criticized  Virginia  for 
allowing  Dan  River  Inc..  the  states  largest 
texlile  firm,  to  expose  workers  to  high  levels 
of  cotton  dust  while  it  plans  a  large  and  con- 
troversial stud.v  of  brown  lung  di.sea.se. 

J.  Donald  Millar,  director  of  the  federal 
institute,  said  in  a  letter  made  public  yester- 
day. I  do  not  consider  it  appropriate  to 
permit  workers  to  be  subjected  to  unneces- 
sary hazards  while  the  merits  of  this  re- 
■search  project  are  considered"  for  federal 
funding  by  NIOSH. 

He  said  he  believes  that  the  study,  which 
has  been  p.tlacked  by  a  major  textile  union 
as  a  needless  hazard  to  the  workers'  health, 
can  be  conducted  while  adhering  to  a  new- 
federal  safety  standard  without  exposing 
the  Dan  River  employes  to  dust  levels  that 
exceed  that  standard. 

Millars  objections  could  create  a  serious 
obstacle  for  Dan  River's  plans  for  the  study, 
which  it  ha.s  asked  NIOSH  to  fund.  The 
agency,  pari  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  conducts  studies  for 
the  federal  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Administration. 
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Virginia  and  South  Carolina  officials  have 
endorsed  Dan  River's  proposal,  which  the 
company  ijays  is  needed  to  determinft  the 
precise  cause  of  brown  lung,  or  byssinosis.  It 
is  a  lung  disorder  found  in  textile  workers 
and  .said  to  be  caused  by  airl>orne  cotton 
dust  small  enough  to  enter  the  lung. 

Because  brown  lung  cannot  be  detected 
through  X-rays  and  is  similar  to  other  lung 
ailments  such  as  chronic  bronchitis,  some 
textile  firms  including  Dan  River  long  have 
questioned  its  diagnosis  and  contended  that 
federal  requirements  for  lowering  cotton 
dust  are  too  costly. 

The  company  has  permission  of  Virginia 
officials  to  delay  the  installation  of  an  esti- 
mated $7.5  million  in  equipment  needed  to 
bring  its  plants  in  immediate  compliance 
with  the  new  federal  safety  standards  while 
the  study  is  under  way. 

On  May  4.  Virginia  officials  gave  Dan 
River  permission  to  exceed  federal  and  state 
cotton  dust  standards  for  six  months,  while 
the  firm  developed  an  experiment  to  test  a 
theory  that  brown  lung  may  be  caused  by  a 
bacteria  found  in  textile  dust. 

The  state  officials  then  told  Dan  River  of- 
ficials they  had  until  Nov.  1,  to  obtain 
NIOSH  funding  to  conduct  the  study  and 
until  Oct.  15  to  submit  a  study  that  corrobo- 
rates the  bacteria  theory.  If  Dan  River 
failed  in  either  effort,  the  firm  was  to  move 
swiftly  to  install  ventilation  equipment. 

Former  federal  OSHA  head  Thorne  G. 
Auchter  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  Dan 
River  experiment  several  months  ago  and 
offered  to  work  to  get  NIOSH  funding  for 
the  project.  Auchter  also  urged  Virginia  of- 
ficials to  allow  the  experiment. 

In  his  letter,  dated  June  8,  Millar  said 
that  Patrick  Tyson,  the  new  acting  director 
of  OSHA.  had  called  him  the  previous  day 
"expressing  concern"  about  the  Dan  River 
proposal.  Millar  added:  "This  situation  has 
also  caused  me  great  concern." 

Millar  said  that  because  of  the  need  for  a 
thorough  review,  the  NIOSH  evaluation 
could  not  possibly  be  completed  within  the 
state's  timeframe. 

Virginia  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry Eva  S.  Tieg  said  yesterday  that  the 
state  was  unaware  of  the  letter.  "The  inter- 
im order  is  quite  clear.  Dan  River  had  six 
months  "  to  get  the  NIOSH  funding.  She 
said  NIOSH  has  "so  much  credibility"  in 
the  scientific  community,  that  state  officials 
looked  on  the  grant  as  a  key  element. 

Tieg  said  the  Millar  letter  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  Dan  River  will  be  forced  to 
install  the  safety  equipment  in  November, 
"but  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  them." 

State  approval  is  needed  because  Virginia 
is  one  of  22  states  that  has  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  enforcement  of  federal  OSHA 
regulations.  Dan  River  officials  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

Eric  Prumin.  safety  director  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  and  Textile  Workers 
Union,  which  has  attacked  the  study,  said. 
"NIOSH's  action  confirms  the  illegitimate 
and  immoral  nature  of  the  allowances  given 
to  Dan  River  with  the  blessing  of  federal 
OSHA  .... 

f- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRIME 
MINISTER  FOR  THE  MEETING 
OP  EUROPEAN  PARLIAMEN- 
TARIANS INTERESTED  IN  POP- 
ULATION AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ISSUES 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1984 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently attended  a  meeting  of  Europe- 
an Parliamentarians  at  the  invitation 
of  the  British  All-Party  Parliamentary 
Groups  on  Population  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Parliamentarians  from  eight  Europe- 
an countries  gathered  together  in 
London  to  discuss  the  role  of  parlia- 
mentarians on  population  and  devel- 
opment issues,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
United  Nations  International  Confer- 
ence on  Population  to  be  held  in 
Mexico  City  in  August  of  this  year. 

The  2-day  meeting  ended  with  a 
communique  recommending  coopera- 
tion among  European  Members  of  Par- 
liament to  meet  regularly  to  discuss 
population* and  development  problems 
of  common  interest  and  to  establish  an 
administrative  basis  for  coordinating 
activity. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  messages  of  welcome  from 
United  Kingdom  officials  on  the  open- 
ing of  this  meeting. 
Message  FrioM  the  Prime  Minister  for  the 

Meeting  of  European  Parliamentarians 

Interested  in  Population  and  Develop- 
ment Issues 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
to  London  .^discuss  the  important  i.ssues  to 
population  and  development. 

The  size  and  growth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  far-reach- 
ing problems  facing  the  world  community 
today.  It  is  placing  serious  pressure  on  re- 
sources and  it  pcses  a  real  threat  to  the 
future  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  poorest  countries  of  the  world. 

The  responsibility  for  tackling  population 
growth  must  rest  with  national  govern- 
ments but  as  members  of  the  international 
community  we  also  have  a  role  to  play,  par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  the  forthcoming 
International  Population  Conference. 

I  hope  that  this  meeting  will  afford  you 
the  opportunity  to  exchange  experiences 
and  views  on  this  vital  subject  and  will  act 
as  a  useful  input  to  your  own  preparations 
for  the  Conference. 

Message  Prom  Neil  Kinnock  to  the  Meet- 
ing     OF      European      Parliamentarians. 
London,  June  15  and  16,  1984 
I  am  very  pleased  to  welcome  you  to  this 
meeting  organised  by  the  British  all-party 
group  on  population  and  development. 

The  problem  of  world  population  growth 
is  of  great  concern  to  all  who  wish  to  see  the 
world  develop  in  peace  and  who  are  aware 
of  the  damaging  effects  that  a  too  rapid  in- 
crease in  numbers  can  have  on  the  fragile 
economies  of  less  developed  countries.  Any 
initiative  which -^  the  developed  European 
countries  can  take  to  understand  and  dis- 


cu.ss  their  interrelationship  with  less  devel- 
oped countries  is  to  be  encouraged. 

I  wish  you  every  success  with  your  meet- 
ing. 

Message  From  Rt.  Hon.  David  Steel.  MP. 
Leader    of    the    Liberal    Party    to    the 
Meeting  of  European  Parliamentarians 
ON  Population  and  Development 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  extend  a  welcome  to 
you  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  Party  on  your 
visit  to  London.  The  agenda  you  have  set 
yourselves   is   an    interesting   one   and   the 
topics  you  are  discussing  arc  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  our  planet. 

The  world's  problems— and  particularly 
tho.se  of  the  Third  World— will  not  be  solved 
until  the  connection  between  the  East-We.st 
Lssues  and  the  North-South  dialogue  so 
much  talked  of  becomes  the  focus  of  our  ac- 
tions 

I  hope  that  your  meeting  will  confront 
these  issues  and  I  wish  you  every  success. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  DR. 
DAVID  OWEN.  MP 

It  is  an  excellent  and  much  needed 
initiative  for  European  Parliamentar- 
ians to  come  together  to  promote  a 
European  consensus  on  population 
and  development  policy.  "• 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  KENNETH  LUCIANIN,  OF 
PASSAIC,  NJ,  ESTEEMED 

POLICE  DIRECTOR,  COMMUNI- 
TY LEADER.  AND  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
June  22,  the  residents  of  the  city  of 
Passaic,  my  congressional  district  antf 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  join  together 
in  testimony  to  the  outstanding  public 
service  rendered  to  our  community. 
State,  and  Nation  by  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  public  safety  officers— 
Hon.  Kenneth  Lucianin,  of  Passaic, 
NJ— director  of  the  police  department 
of  the  city  of  Passaic,  good  friend, 
leading  citizen,  and  great  American. 

As  Kenneth  Lucianin  retires  from 
his  high  office  of  public  trust  as  Passa- 
ic's police  director.  I  know  that  you 
and  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress will  want  to  join  with  me  in  deep 
appreciation  of  all  of  his  good  works 
and  share  great  pride  in  the  success  of 
his  achievements  with  his  wife, 
Joanne,  mother,  Ann  Lucianin,  and 
children,  Robert  and  his  wife  Angela, 
Wendy.  Cathy.  Kenneth  John,  David, 
Gregg,  Barbara,  Judy.  Deanna.  and 
Jeanna. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Director  Lucianin  has 
indeed  earned  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  of  us  for  the  quality  of 
his  leadership  and  highest  standards 
of  excellence  in  seeking  to  achieve  op- 
timum public  safety  for  all  of  our 
people.  He  was  appointed  to  the  police 
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department  of  the  city  of  Passaic  on 
June  24.  1958,  and  served  in  all  official 
ranks  of  the  Passaic  Police  Depart- 
ment—promoted to  sergeant  on  April 
4.  1967.  lieutenant  on  April  24.  1969, 
captain  on  April  23.  1977— and  on  May 
2.  1980.  attained  his  .present  high 
office  in  his  law  enforcement  career  as 
director  of  the  department. 

Kenneth's  personal  commitment  to 
the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  en- 
hancement of  our  community  has 
been  a  way  of  life  for  him.  He  has 
served  the  community  in  many  elec- 
tive and  appointive  offices  and  we  also 
particularly  commend  his  tenure  as 
president  of  the  board  of  education 
and  as  busine.ss  administrator  for  the 
city  of  Passaic. 

Throughout  his  lifetime.  Director 
Lucianin  has  forged  ahead  with  dedi- 
cation, devotion,  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose in  combating  crime  and  protect- 
ing the  lives  of  our  people.  We  ap- 
plaud hi.s  knowledge,  training,  hard 
work,  and  personal  commitment  that 
has  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  fullest 
confidence  and  strongest  support  of 
the  people  of  our  community.  He  has 
always  applied  the  most  .sophisticated 
and  advanced  techniques  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

Ken  Lucianin  also  served  as  a  detec- 
tive and  commander  of  the  children  s 
bureau  for  the  city  of  Pa.ssaic.  He  has 
been  a  staunch  supporter  and  active 
participant  in  many  civic  and  commu- 
nity improvement  programs  and  we 
applaud  the  quality  of  his  leadership 
endeavors  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  vanguard  of  our  public 
safety  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  have 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  our  way 
of  life  here  in  America  and  I  am 
pleased  to  call  your  attention  to  Ken  s 
lifetime  of  outstanding  public  service. 
As  Director  Lucianin  retires  his  offi- 
cial leadership  badge  of  courage  and 
valor  as  the  esteemed  director  of 
police  of  Passaic.  NJ.  I  respect i\ely 
seek  this  national  recognition  of  his 
contribution  to  our  country  in  placing 
others  above  .self  in  providing  .safety 
on  the  streets,  security  In  the  home, 
and  optimum  public  safety  for  all  of 
our  people.  For  his  contribution  to  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  our 
community.  State  and  Nation,  we  do 
indeed  salute  Police  Director  Kenneth 
Lucianin  of  Passaic.  NJ.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JOE  R.  SAUCEDO.  1983  84 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LONG 
BEACH  AREA  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON    ' 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  19H4 
m  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1984  presidents  celebration  of  the 
Long  Beach  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  be  held  June  22  at  the 
Hyatt  Regency  Long  Beach.  At  this 
gala  event,  Mr.  Joe  R.  Saucedo,  1983 
84  chamber  president,  will  officially 
relinquish  his  duties.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
and  commend  Joe  on  an  outstanding 
job  this  past  year. 

A  native  of  El  Pa.so.  TX.  Joe  is  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Queen  City  Bank.  NA  and  QCB 
Bancorp  in  Long  Beach.  After  receiv- 
ing a  bachelors  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration from  the  University  of 
Texas.  El  Pa.so.  in  1966.  Joe  completed 
graduate  studies  in  banking  at  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  School  of  Banking  in  Seat- 
tle. WA. 

Joe  began  his  banking  career  13 
years  ago  with  Wells  Fargo  Bank  and, 
in  1982,  he  became  one  of  the  original 
organizers  and  founders  of  Queen  City 
Bank.  Queen  City  Bank  officially 
opened  its  doors  for  busines.s  on  Sep 
tember  26.  1983. 

In  addition  to  his  chamber  position. 
Joe  is  immediate  past  chairman  of  the 
Long  Beach  Economic  Development 
Commission.  He  al.so  has  found  the 
time  to  be  a  member  of  the  Privat"  In- 
dustry Council  of  Long  Beach,  the  ad- 
visory board  to  the  School  of  Busine.ss 
Administration  at  California  State 
University  at  Long  Beach,  and  tBe  ex- 
ecutive council  of  the  Long  Beach 
Area  Convention  and  Visitors  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Joe's  leadership  at  the 
chamber  this  past  year  has  not  gone 
unnoticed.  On  repeated  occasions,  he 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  effectivel\ 
communicate  with  area  businesses  and 
residents.  Of  particular  interest  to  me 
were  his  views  on  community  redevel- 
opment and  civic  pride.  He  knows  that 
a  city  cannot  meet  the  demands  of  to- 
morrow without  investing  in  itsjnfra- 
structure  today.  Although  Joe  will  no 
longer  be  president  of  the  chamber.  I 
hope  that  he  will  continue  to  express 
his  views  on  the  many  important 
issues  we  have  before  u.s. 

My  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Joe  Saucedo  on  a  job  well  done 
and  we  wish  him  and  his  wife,  Domie, 
and  their  children,  Danny,  Michael, 
and  Deni.se,  all  the  best  in  their  future 
endeavors. # 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FOUNDING  OF 
THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLIC 

HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

i  Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  we  ob.serve  the  38th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Italian  Republic,  In  June  of 
1948  the  Italian  people  abolished  their 
constitutional  monarchy  and  estab- 
lished a  political  democracy  by  popu- 
lar referendum.  As  an  Italian-Ameri- 
can, 1  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
honoring  our  Italian  ally  and  the  con- 
tributions Italian-Americans  have 
made  to  our  society. 

As  one  of  the  six  leading  indu.strial 
democracies.  Italy  has  proven  itself  to 
be  a  consistent  and  reliable  partner 
and  Iriend  of  the  United  States.  Italy 
was  with  us  during  the  Iranian  hos- 
tage crisis  and  supported  our  position 
on  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
Italy  participated  in  the  Israeli-Egyp- 
tian peacekeeping  force  in  the  Sinai 
after  the  Camp  David  accords  and  also 
joined  us  in  the  international  peace- 
keeping force  in  Lebanon  where  Ital- 
ian troops  outnumbered  U.S.  marines. 

Italians  came  to  the  United  States  as 
laborers  and  tradesmen,  steadily 
climbing  the  success  ladder  to  ulti- 
mately participate  in  all  facets  of 
American  life.  Success  is  measured 
with  many  yardsticks.  For  Italians  and 
Italian-Americans,  family  and  family 
ties  are  just  as  important  as  career 
succe.ss.  In  politics.  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo 
and  Congressman  Peter  Rodino  are 
just  two  of  the  Italian-Americans  who 
have  achieved  national  distinction.  In 
sports,  education,  business,  and  the 
arts  America  has  been  made  richer  by 
the  talent  and  hard  work  of  Italian 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more  than  12 
million  Italian-Americans  in  the 
United  Slates,  and  more  than  83,000  in 
my  district  alone.  By  celebrating  the 
38th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Italian  Republic  we  pay  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  ally  and  ethnic  com- 
munity within  this  .society.* 


LIONS  JOURNEY  FOR  SIGHT 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fine  works  performed  by 
the  Lions  Clubs  and  the  Lioness  Clubs 
in  the  city  of  Middletown  and  town  of 
Wallkill.  NY. 

These  fine  organizations  are  affili- 
ates of  Lions  Clubs  International,  a 
world-wide  organization  with  over  1.35 
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million  members,  and  some  35,000 
local  clubs.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  is  not  famil- 
iar with  the  good  deeds  that  the  Lions 
and  the  Lionesses  perform— citizen- 
ship and  educational  programs,  envi- 
ronmental activities,  speech  actions 
and  work  with  the  deaf,  international 
understanding  programs,  international 
youth  camp  progrants,  and  activities 
designed  to  bring  all  of  us  closer  to- 
gether. I  am  also  confident  that  most 
Members  of  Congress  are  familiar 
with  the  Lion  magazine,  published 
monthly  in  19  languages  worldwide. 

Of  all  the  many  good  works  per- 
formed by  our  Lions  and  Lionesses, 
perhaps  they  have  earned  the  most 
renown  and  respect  for  their  signifi- 
cant activities  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
and  the  sight-impaired.  While  their 
many  year-round  programs  to  help  our 
sight-impaired  are  too  numerous  to 
list  here,  the  compa.ssion  and  concern 
of  our  Lions  are  worthy  of  our  whole- 
hearted thanks. 

On  this  Sunday,  June  24,  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Middletown  Lions,  the  town 
of  Wallkill  Lions,  and  the  Lion-ess 
Clubs,  will  reach  a  grand  climax,  as 
they  spoasor  the  Lions  Journey  for 
Sight.  Concerned  and  thoughtful 
people  of  all  ages  from  throughout 
Orange  County,  NY.,  will  walk,  run,  or 
bicycle  a  20  kilometer  course,  in  sup- 
port of  those  in  our  Nation  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  precious  gift  of 
sight. 

The  unselfish  efforts  of  the  Lions 
Clubs,  and  the  people  who  will  be  sup- 
porting them,  will  be  a  major  contribu- 
tion in  our  war  on  diabetes,  the  great- 
est cause  of  blindness  today,  and  on 
other  sight-related  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  our  col- 
leagues to  join  with  us  as  we  wish  the 
Lions  Clubs  success  in  their  Journey 
for  Sight,  and  as  we  commend  them 
for  giving  of  their  time,  their  efforts, 
and  their  hearts  to  this  most  worthy 
cause,* 


IN  HONOR  OF  ARDAHLIA  MACK 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1984 

•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  27, 
1984,  Columbus.  GA,  honored  a  very 
special  lady  by  proclaiming  Ardahlia 
M^ck  Day  throughout  the  city.  I  want 
to  join  this  tribute  to  one  of  my  dis- 
trict's most  respected  and  admired  citi- 
zens. 

Mrs.  Mack  is  known  throughout  Co- 
lumbus for  her  civic  and  social  work 
through  the  years.  She  has  been  a 
guiding  influence  in  the  development 
of  the  neighborhoods  where  she  lives 
and  has  taught  those  who  know  her 
the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"Charity  Begins  at  Home." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Mack 
works  with  people  ahd  communities  on 
a  one-to-one  level.  She  cares  for  the  in- 
dividual and  her  efiforts  are  to  better 
the  life  of  each  person. 

She  values  her  duties  as  a  citizen 
and  takes  an  active  role  in  civic  affairs. 
Members  of  the  Lindsey  Creek  Area 
Civic  Association,  a  very  vital  Colum- 
bus organization, .,  credit  Mrs.  Mack 
with  singlehandedly  forming  their  or- 
ganization and  for  il  years  has  guided 
their  growth.  Under.iier  direction,  the 
association  has  grown  in  membership 
and  prestige.  Their  dork  has  greatly 
improved  the  metjitijer  communities 
and  has  spread  into  surrounding  Co- 
lumbus neighborhoods. 

Mrs.  Mack  is  a  valued  citizen  of  Co- 
lumbus and  a  friend  I  am  honored  to 
have.  I  am  proud  to  join  with  Colum- 
bus, GA,  and  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  Ardahlia  Mack  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  lady  whose  life  has  truly  bet- 
tered our  world— Mrs.  Ardahlia 
Mack.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  WARREN  R. 
O'BLENNIS 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Warren 
O'Blennis,  who  has  served  the  citizens 
of  Benicia.  CA.  located  in  my  district. 
in  a  dedicated  and  exemplary  fashion 
since  June  15.  1971. 

It  was  on  that  day,  more  than  10 
years  ago,  that  Mr.  O'Blennis  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Benicia  Wa- 
terfront Study  Committee.  Following 
that,  on  April  18.  1972.  Mr.  O'Blennis 
was  elected  to  the  Benicia  City  Coun- 
cil. He  served  as  a  councilman  until  as- 
suming the  office  of  mayor  of  Benicia 
in  April  1976.  Mr.  O'Blennis  served  as 
mayor— the  first  popularly  elected 
mayor  of  Benicia  in  the  20th  century— 
for  8  years  until  his  retirement  earlier 
this  year  on  April  17. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
congratulate  Mr.  O'Blennis  for  a  job 
well  done.  The  position  of  mayor  was 
more  than  a  part-time  responsibility 
to  Mr.  O'Blennis.  It  was  an  integral 
part  of  his  life.  He  gave  unselfishly  of 
himself  so  that  Benicia  could  be  a 
better  place  to  live,  and  much  of  the 
progress  the  region  has  enjoyed  in 
recent  years  can  be  directly  linked  to 
his  efforts. 

Specifically.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
O'Blennis'  efforts  were  instrumental 
in: 

Creating  Benicia's  $40  million 
marina  project; 

Encouraging  the  develpment  of  the 
Southampton  Shopping  Center; 

Building  two  new  fire  stations  for 
the  city; 
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Obtaining  Federal  funds  for  a  $14 
million  wastewater  treatment  plant; 

Reconstructing  Military  West,  the 
main  artery  through  town; 

Getting  State  funding  and  finding  a 
developer  for  the  Casa  Villarassa,  a 
housing  complex  for  senior  citizens; 
and 

Developing  and  maintaining  recrea- 
tion programs,  especially  sports  pro- 
grams, for  the  youth  of  Benicia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
Mr.  O'Blennis'  accomplishments.  Let 
it  be  known  by  all,  however,  that  Mr. 
O'Blennis  served  his  community  with 
honor,  dedication,  foresight,  and  fair- 
ness. Today,  Benicia  is  a  better  place 
because  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  O'Blen- 
nis. He  deserves  our  highest  praise.* 


THE  1984  PRESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OK  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  marks  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  U.S.  Presidential  Scholars  Pro- 
gram, a  program  which  demonstrates 
our  country's  commitment  to  excel- 
lence in  education.  One  hundred  and 
forty-one  students  have  been  chosen 
to  receive  this  award,  the  highest 
honor  our  Nation  can  bestow  on  a 
graduating  high  school  senior.  These 
young  people  have  distinguished 
themselves  through  outstanding  lead- 
ership, scholarship,  contribution  to 
school  and  community,  and  accom- 
plishment in  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
other  fields. 

By  Executive  order  of  the  President, 
the  Commission  on  Presidential  Schol- 
ars annually  selects  and  recognizes 
these  distinguished  graduating  seniors. 
The  Commission  has  invited  this 
year's  Presidential  Scholars  to  Wash- 
ington. DC  this  week  for  Presidential 
Scholars  National  Recognition  Week, 
which  culminates  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Presidential  Medallion  to 
each  scholar  at  a  ceremony  sponsored 
by  the  White  House.  In  addition,  to 
commemorate  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  program,  one  scholar  from  each  of 
the  previous  years  has  been  invited  to 
Washington  to  represent  his  class. 

The  designation  of  these  individuals 
as  Presidential  Scholars  establishes 
them  as  the  representatives  of  excel- 
lence in  our  Nation's  schools.  Accord- 
ing to  President  Reagan,  the  award 
stands  as  "both  a  recognition  of  past 
accomplishments  and  a  challenge  to 
excel  in  the  years  ahead.  "  In  a  larger 
sense,  then,  the  true  beneficiary  of 
this  program  is  the  United  States.  By 
honoring  these  young  men  and 
women,  the  future  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try, we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
education  and  to  our  Nation's  future. 
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On  the  occasion  of  Presidential 
Scholars  National  Recognition  Week 
during  the  20th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  Presidential  Scholars  Pro- 
gram, it  is  appropriate  for  the  Con- 
gress to  commend  both  the  1984  Presi- 
dential Scholars  and  the  Presidential 
scholars  of  previous  years.» 


ARTHUR  SHROPSHIRE- 
AMERICAN  HERO 


-AN 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOIRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 
•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Americas  history  is  punctuated  by  the 
exploits  of  heroes  who  managed  to 
create  some  silver  linings  in  the  dark 
clouds  they  encountered.  Today  I 
want  to  honor  one  such  hero,  Arthur 
Shropshire,  a  man  who  responded  to 
the  discrimination  and  indignity  of  a 
segregated  school  system  to  create  an 
institution  that  subsequently  amassed 
a  most  impressive  record.  Douglass  Co- 
operative High  School  in  Festus  is  the 
creation  of  Arthur  Shropshire.  It  pro- 
vided an  education,  a  good  education, 
to  black  students  from  seven  counties, 
many  of  whom  probably  would  have 
not  attended  high  school  at  all  had  it 
not  been  for  his  efforts. 

Arthur  Shropshire  is  something  of  a 
renaissance  man.  He  was  an  organizer, 
who  began  in  the  dark  year  of  1933  to 
mobilize  public  support  for  his  dream. 
He  was  a  politician  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  convincing  white  administra- 
tors to  back  his  project. 

Finally,  when  the  school  opened,  he 
was  an  educator  who  played  a  variety 
of  roles— principal,  math  and  science 
teacher,  and  coach.  Later  he  fought 
and  won  other  battles.  As  president  of 
the  Missouri  State  Association  of 
Negro  leachers  he  worked  to  erase 
the  salary  disparity  between  races. 

Arthur  Shropshire  is  an  authentic 
American  hero  who  can  teach  us  all  a 
lesson  about  the  impact  a  dedicated  in- 
dividual can  have  on  his  environment. 

Now  a  park  in  Festus— the  Arthur 
Cortez  Shropshire  Park— is  l)eing 
named  in  his  honor.  It  is  on  the  site  of 
the  old  E>ouglass  Cooperative  High 
School.  It  is  a  fitting  honor.  I  jom  my 
neighbors  in  a  salute  to  him.» 


UNFAIR  BURDEN  ON  SERVICE 
MEN  SHOULD  BE  CHANGED 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  correct  an  inequity  in  our  current 
tax  laws.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
allows  a  taxpayer  to  sell  a  principal 
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residence  and  replace  it  with  another 
within  2  years  to  make  a  tax-free  roll- 
over of  the  gain  realized  from  the  sale 
of  that  first  home.  In  the  case  of  an 
active  Armed  Forces  member,  the  re- 
placement period  is  extended  to  4 
years. 

A  problem  exists,  however,  for  those 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  who 
still  are  stationed  overseas  at  the  end 
of  the  4-year  period,  or  who  still  are 
required  to  live  in  Government  quar- 
ters. Attempts  to  comply  with  the  Tax 
Code  can  be  extremely  burdensome 
and  even,  in  some  cases,  impossible. 
Instead  of  being  rewarded  for  their 
service  to  our  country,  they  are  penal- 
ized when  the  capital  gain  on  the  sale 
of  a  residence  must  be  included  in 
income  for  the  last  year  and  results  in 
a  higher  tax  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Hou.se  Appro- 
priations' Subcommittee  on  Defense,  I 
am  aware  and  supportive  of  cost-sav- 
ings efforts  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  extend  the  length  of  time  be- 
tween changing  military  assignments. 
Unfortunately,  the  current  tax  law 
serves  to  discourage  overseas  tour  duly 
extensions  and  can  create  an  unrea- 
sonable and  expensive  burden  for 
active  duty  personnel. 

This  legislation  recognizes  the 
unique  circumstances  faced  by  mem- 
bers of  the  military.  It  provides  that 
the  tax-gain  suspension  for  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  outside 
the  United  Slates  or  required  to  live  in 
Government  quarters  will  not  expire 
until  either,  first,  the  end  of  4  years 
after  the  sale  of  the  old  home,  or 
second,  1  year  after  the  .service 
member  is  no  longer  stationed  outside 
the  United  Slates  or  required  to  reside 
in  Government  quarters,  whichever  is 
later.  This  measure  will  provide  a 
sense  of  fairness  for  those  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  who  might  other- 
wise be  penalized  for  their  dedication 
and  service  to  our  country.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  me  in  this  effort 
and  act  promptly  on  this  legislation.* 


A  DAY  FOR  CELEBRATION 

HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  share  wonderful  and  welcome 
news  with  my  colleagues.  Alexsei 
Murzhenko  is  a  free  man.  Perhaps  I 
should  qualify  that  to  say  that  Alexsei 
Murzhenko  is  a  freer  man,  for  as  we 
are  too  well  aware,  a  citizen  and  dissi- 
dent in  the  Soviet  Union  like  Alexsei 
cannot  truly  be  free. 

Last  Thursay,  Congress  marked  the 
Second  Annual  Congressional  Fast 
and  Prayer  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry  by 
paying  tribute  to  all  refu.seniks  who 
continue   to  struggle   for  liberty  and 
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the  right  to  emigrate,  while  focusing 
the  demonstration  of  solidarity  upon 
two  dissidents  Alexsei,  and  Yuri  Fio- 
dorov.  They  were  the  two  remaining 
prisoners  of  the  infamous  Leningrad 
trials. 

For  more  than  two  years  I  have  been 
writing  to  Alexsei.  one  of  my  adopted 
Prisoners  of  Conscience,  on  a  regular 
basis.  His  imprisonment  has  been  long 
and  cruel.  Finally,  the  promi.se  of  an 
end  to  the  suffering  has  become  reali- 
ty. 

As  of  yesterday  morning  Alexsei, 
who  was  scheduled  to  be  released  the 
day  after  the  vigil,  was  indeed  back  at 
his  home  in  Kiev.  Although  this  re- 
lease dale  had  been  set,  significant 
concern  had  arisen  that  Alex.sei  would 
be  forced  to  remain  in  prison  as  a 
result  of  charges  stemming  from  alle- 
gations of  poor  behavior  or  any 
number  of  other  improprieties  Soviet 
authorities  so  easily  fabricate. 

The  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  long  been  declining  with  respect  to 
the  dissident  and  refu.senik  movement. 
However,  Alexsei's  release  is  a  gesture 
which  I  hope  will  be  the  beginning  of 
an  improved  climate.  Tomorrow,  we 
may  very  well  have  proof  making  il 
nece.ssary  to  once  again  mourn  the 
sorry  state  of  affairs  for  the  refuse- 
niks,  but  for  today  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  celebrating  Alexsei's  re- 
lease. May  this  first  taste  of  freedom 
lead  to  the  full  freedom  which  he  has 
.so  eagerly  pursued. • 
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CAPT,  LESLIE  E,  RODMAN  OP 
THE  SALINAS  POLICE  DEPART- 
MENT RETIRES 


A  PLEA  FOR  FREEDOM 

HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  Union's  treatment  of  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  his  wife.  Yelena  Bonner, 
constitutes  an  appalling  affront  to  the 
moral  sensibility  of  the  world.  As 
these  two  remarkable  individuals  lan- 
guish in  their  stale  of  forced  exile,  the 
Soviets  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  pleas  and 
appeals  rung  on  their  behalf  from  all 
over  the  world.  The  Nobel  Peace  Prize- 
winning  nuclear  physicist  is  suffering 
from  a  .severe  case  of  phlebitis  as  he 
fasts  for  his  wife's  safety,  and  Bonner 
has  suffered  a  heart  attack,  and  there 
are  reports  that  she  is  losing  her  sight. 
The  Sakharovs  should  be  granted  im- 
mediate and  safe  passage  to  the  West 
for  thorough  medical  treatment.  The 
American  people  and  the  American 
Congress,  the  Soviets  ought  to  know, 
expect  nothing  less.  The  Soviets 
should  act  now,* 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1984 

•  Mr,  PANETTA,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  retirement  of  a  fine 
police  officer  from  the  city  of  Salinas, 
Capt,  Leslie  E.  Rodman. 

Les  Rodman  has  served  the  city  of 
Salinas  since  1956.  when  he  joined  the 
city's  police  force.  He  began  as  an  offi- 
cer in  field  operations  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  instructor  in 
1961.  In  1964,  he  became  Sergeant 
Rodman  and  was  eventually  assigned 
to  the  investigation  division.  In  May 
1973.  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and  later  that  year.  Octo- 
ber 16.  1973.  he  achieved  the  rank  of 
captain.  Since  that  time,  he  has  served 
as  commander  of  both  the  field  oper- 
ations and  investigation  division. 

Captain  Rodman's  steady  rise 
through  the  ranks  is  a  clear  sign  of  his 
skills  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  his 
dedication  to  duty.  On  July  27,  a  re- 
tirement dinner  will  be  held  in  his 
honor  by  the  Salinas  Police  Depart- 
ment. I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
commending  Captain  Rodman  for  his 
27  years  of  service  and  in  wishing  him 
a  happy  and  productive  retirement. 
The  people  of  Salinas,  as  well  as  his 
colleagues  on  the  police  force,  will  cer- 
tainly miss  him.  He  and  his  family  can 
be  proud  of  his  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion, and  I  want  to  thank  and  con- 
gratulate him  personally  for  his  many 
years  of  service.* 


THE  CHINABERRY  CUP 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1984 

•  Mr.  DARDEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  athletic  rivalries  in  the 
South  is  the  coveted  Chinaberry  Cup. 
Originated  on  haughtily  shabby  Paw- 
leys  Island,  SC,  in  April  of  1977,  the 
Chinaberry  Cup  recognizes  and  exem- 
plifies tennis  proficiency. 

Each  spring  outstanding  tennis  play- 
ers from  Marietta,  GA,  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  meet  a  team  of 
players  from  the  hamlet  of  Cheraw, 
located  in  the  Fifth  District  of  South 
Carolina.  Usually  the  South  Carolina 
team  consists  of  older  men  who  fre- 
quent the  tennis  courts  each  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Marietta 
team  consists  of  10,  energetic  young 
men  who  hold  full-time  jobs  and  play 
tennis  on  weekends  or  on  infrequent 
vacations. 

A  fierce  and  intense  competition  has 
been  held  for  the  past  7  years  between 
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the  two  diverse  groups  at  the  Litch- 
field Country  Club  near  Pawleys 
Island,  SC.  Five  teams  from  each  local- 
ity have  squared  off  against  one  an- 
other in  an  effort  to  win  the  hotly 
contested  championship  which  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Chinaberry 
Cup. 

Surprisingly  enough,  the  Marietta 
group  has  amassed  an  enviable  record 
of  five  championships  while  the 
Cheraw  professionals  have  won  only 
twice. 

This  year  was  no  exception.  The 
Marietta  teams  easily  defeated 
Cheraw  by  a  score  of  3-2.  The  Mariet- 
ta teams  consists  of  A.D.  Little,  cap- 
tain and  entrepreneur;  Jon  Burke,  in- 
vestment analyst;  Terry  Segars,  music 
educator;  Charles  Waters,  contractor; 
Dr.  Dan  Norris.  dentist;  Ronald  K. 
Francis,  bank  president;  Dr.  Clem 
Doxey,  dermatologist;  Bill  Rohner, 
financier;  John  Elliott,  building  con- 
tractor; George  (Buddy)  Darden.  part- 
time  attorney;  and  H.  Neil  Barfield. 
substitute  and  bank  executive;  and 
Wallace  Montgomery.  absentee 
member  and  realtor. 

The  perennial  losers  from  Cheraw 
are  as  follows:  Glenn  (Bud)  Anderson, 
gentleman  farmer  and  manufacturer. 
Prank  Andrews,  tennis  professional 
and  part-time  superviser;  Dr.  B.E.  Cog- 
geshall.  Jr.,  surgeon;  Dr.  Walter 
Crosby,  dentist;  Malloy  Evans,  tennis 
professional  and  manufacturer;  Fred 
Craft,  tennis  professional  and  person- 
nel administrator;  W.F.  (Ricky)  Baker, 
entrepreneur;  Jackie  Furr,  understudy 
to  Mr,  Baker;  M.B.  Godbold,  CLU;  and 
Jimmy  Spruill,  country  squire  and  at- 
torney.* 


PINELLAS  SCHOOLS  HONORED 
POR  EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCA- 
TION 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1984 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  know 
that  three  schools  in  my  congressional 
district,  the  Eighth  District  of  Florida, 
have  been  recognized  for  their  excel- 
lence in  education  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  three  schools, 
Dixie  HoUins  High  School.  Largo 
Middle  School,  and  St.  Petersburg 
High  School,  are  all  part  of  the  Pinel- 
las County  school  system  which  in- 
cludes 14  high  schools  and  21  middle 
schools. 

The  Department  of  Education's 
School  Recognition  Program  honored 
these  schools  after  reviewing  nomina- 
tions made  by  each  State.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Department  also  visited 
the  respective  schools  and  evaluated 
them  on  their  educational  programs, 
standards,    policies   and   parental    in- 
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volvement.  Following  the  reviews,  the 
Secretary  of  Education  named  these 
Pinellas  County  schools  to  be  three  of 
the  Nation's  most  outstanding. 

At  a  time  when  upgrading  the  educa- 
tional process  is  a  national  priority,  I 
am  proud  that  Pinellas  County's 
schools  are  exemplifying  the  improve- 
ments being  made  and  providing  a 
model  for  others  to  follow.  This  award 
is  not  only  a  tribute  to  the  students 
and  their  parents  in  Pinellas  County, 
but  also  to  the  dedication  and  profes- 
sionalism displayed  by  the  teachers, 
the  school  board  and  the  administra- 
tive staff.* 


THE  OROURKE  CASE:  THE 
WITHDRAWAL  OF  JUDGE 
ERNEST  H.  HUPP 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1984 

*  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  numerous  inquiries  from  col- 
leagues indicating  growing  congres- 
sional interest  in  the  case  of  Michael 
O'Rourke.  Specifically,  their  interest 
and  mine  has  been  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Federal  immigration  judge  hear- 
ing that  case.  His  withdrawal  occurred 
under  what  must  be  described,  at  the 
very  least,  as  curious  circumstances. 

The  case  involves  Michael  O'Rourke. 
a  32-year-old  Irish  citizen,  whom  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice seeks  to  deport.  He  has  been  con- 
fined without  bail  in  the  maximum  se- 
curity facility  of  the  Metropolitan 
Correctional  Center  in  New  York  City 
since  November  1979,  and  holds  the 
record  as  the  longest  held  prisoner  on 
deportation  charges  without  bail  in 
the  history  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 

I  first  became  interested  in  this  case 
when  I  served  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  and  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion supporting  Mr.  O'Rourke.  My  in- 
terest in  this  case  has  continued  since 
taking  office  as  the  Representative  for 
the  Third  Congressional  District  in 
Pennsylvainia.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr. 
O'Rourke's  wife.  Margie  Lieb 
O'Rourke,  lives  in  my  district.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  both  the 
Philadelphia  City  Council  and  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  passed  resolutions  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  O'Rourke. 

In  early  February  of  this  year,  I  in- 
troduced a  private  immigration  bill. 
H.R.  4781,  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
O'Rourke.  I  introduced  this  legislation 
because  I  believe  that  Judge  Ernest  H. 
Hupp,  the  original  immigration  judge 
in  the  case,  was  intimidated  and  har- 
assed into  withdrawing. 

Senator  Arlen  Specter  also  intro- 
duced legislation  for  Mr.  O'Rourke 
after  looking  into  the  important  issues 
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raised  in  the  case.  On  June  18.  1984,  I 
testified    about     the    withdrawal    of 
Judge  Hupp  at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the  Con 
stitution. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  integrity 
of  our  judicial  process  and  the  security 
which  comes  from  knowing  that  our 
system  is  one  of  justice  and  not  of 
men. 

On  February  9.  1984.  I  spoke  with 
Judge  Hupp  in  a  phone  conversation. 
He  told  me  that  at  the  time  he  with- 
drew from  the  case,  he  was  going  to 
rule  in  favor  of  Mr.  O'Rourke  and 
allow  him  to  stay  in  this  country  be 
cause  he  had  not  committed  any 
crimes  in  the  United  Stales,  his  of- 
fenses in  Ireland  were  political  in 
nature,  and  he  is  married  to  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  He  also  said  that  he  sup- 
ports the  private  immigration  bill  I 
have  introduced  for  Mr.  O'Rourke  be- 
cause he  believes  Mr.  O  Rourke  de- 
serves relief. 

On  May  20.  1981,  Judge  Hupp  indi- 
cated his  position  at  a  hearing  by 
asking  Mr.  O'Rourke  if  he  had  a  place 
to  live  in  the  United  States,  if  he  had 
employment  possibilities,  and  if  he 
knew  that  he  could  apply  to  become  a 
U.S.  citizen— once  he  had  permanent 
residency— because  he  was  married  to 
an  American  citizen.  Judge  Hupp  al.so 
informed  the  prosecution  that  he  did 
not  want  to  hear  anything  more  about 
Michael  ORourkes  activities  overseas 
or  the  violence  of  the  IRA.  That  was 
strong  indication  that  Judge  Hupp  was 
going  to  rule  in  Michael  ORourkes 
favor. 

In  fact,  during  my  conversation  with 
Judge  Hupp,  he  confirmed  that  at  the 
time  he  was  going  to  rule  in  favor*  of 
Mr.  O'Rourke.  Judge  Hupp  also  told 
me  that  the  case  was  nearly  finished 
at  the  time  he  withdrew. 

Two  days  later,  on  May  22.  1981.  two 
men  in  a  black  sedan  followed  Judge 
Hupp  from  Philadelphia  to  Maryland, 
approximately  125  miles.  Judge  Hupp 
sought  the  assistance  of  Maryland 
police  and  the  FBI  during  the  course 
of  this  incident.  The  black  sedan  man- 
aged to  elude  two  Maryland  plain- 
clothes police  detectives. 

On  May  26.  1981,  Judge  Hupp  .sent  a 
lengthy  memorandum  reporting  this 
incident  to  Doris  Meissner.  Acting 
Deputy  Commissioner.  INS  Central 
Office.  This  memorandum  indicated 
that  copies  had  been  sent  to  Jo.seph 
W.  Monsanto,  chief  immigration 
judge.  Lyie  L.  Karn,  Philadelphia  INS 
District  Director,  and  FBI  Agent  john 
A.  Friel,  Jr. 

This  memo  was  stamped  received  in 
the  Philadelphia  INS  District  Office 
on  May  29.  1981.  In  this  memo.  Judge 
Hupp  states: 

I  t>ecame  very  scared  for  my  life  becau.se  1 
felt  these  men  may  mean  harm  for  me  and 
may  be  sympathizers  of  ihe  IRA  trying  to 
intimidate  me  in  makmK  a  decision  on  Mi 
chael  O'Rourke  <aka  Patrick  Mannion). 
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In  a  May  29.  1981  memorandum  to 
Acting  Chief  Immigration  Judge 
Jo.seph  W.  Mon.santo.  Miami  di.strict 
office,  which  was  stamped  received  by 
the  INS  on  June  4,  1981.  Judge  Hupp 
advi-sed  Judge  Mon.santo  that  he  was 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  Michael 
O  Rourke  case.  Judge  Hupp  states 
that: 

This  decision  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  I 
have  m  my  opinion  been  unjustly  mtimidal 
ed  and  hara.s.sed  and  beli«'ve  th«-  hara.ssmenl 
evolves  from  my  presiding  in  this  case. 

During  my  conversation  with  Judge 
Hupp,  he  confirmed  that  he  believes 
his  involvement  in  the  case  was  the 
reason  he  was  followed. 

Two  whole  weeks  after  the  incident, 
on  June  5.  1981.  Judge  Hupp  entered 
his  order  of  recusement..  He  formally 
withdrew  from  the  case  because  he 
had  been  unjustly  hara.s.sed  and  in- 
timidated becau.se  of  presiding  in  this 
case. 

Following  a  brief  de.scription  in  the 
order  of  the  events  that  occurred  on 
May  22.  1981.  Judge  Hupp  writes: 

I  then  believed  that  piThaps  sympat hi/tTs 
of  the  IRA  movement  were  trailing  me. 

Judge  Hupp  then  describes  a  visit  by 
two  Federal  agents  from  the  Office  of 
Professional  Responsibility  in  Balti- 
more. MD.  on  June  5,  1981— the  .same 
day  he  entered  his  order  of  recuse- 
ment. Judge  Hupp  writes,  referring  to 
one  of  the  Federal  agents: 

'One  advised  that  he  had  fullov^ed  me  on 
P'riday.  May  22.  1981.  becau.se  of  an  anony 
mous  complaint  i  unfounded  of  course  i  ihev 
had  received  about  the  po.ssibility  thai  I 
have  been  leaving  Philadelphia  Immii;ralioi< 
Court  on  Fridays  earlier  than  4  30  p.m 
without  charMinn  proper  leave. 

Obviously,  it  was  INS  agents,  not 
IRA  sympathizers,  who  followed 
Judge  Hupp  on  May  22.  1981.  and 
caused  him  to  withdraw  from  the  case. 

Judge  Hupp  then  writes: 

However.  I  sincerely  believe  that  Ihe  com 
plaint  was  filed  becau.s*'  I  have  bei'n  in 
volved  in  the  O  Rourke  ca.se  In  November 
1979  the'  District  Director  testified  in  Ihe 
proceedinK  as  to  the  probable  cause  he  had 
when  he  signed  the  order  to  Show  Cause  in 
the  said  ca.se,  and  when  he  stated  that  In 
vestiKator  Briti  told  him  the  alien  spoke 
with  an  Irish  accent,  laughter  prevailed  in 
the  courtroom 

He  continues: 

Also,  the  trial  attorney  ri'presenlin>;  the 
Government  at  that  hearinn  was  required  to 
step  down  and  a  special  attorney  for  the  De- 
partment of  Juslite  took  charge  of  the  pros- 
ecution from  that  point  forward. 

Last.  Judge  Hupp  writes  that  he 
must  make  his  own  conclusions  as  to 
why  I  am  being  haras.sed,  be  these 
conclusions  proper  or  not.  Therefore.  I 
feel  that  I  must  recuse  myself  from 
the  proceedings. 

Following  Judge  Hupps  recusal.  Im- 
migration Judge  Francis  Lyons  was  ap- 
pointed to  replace  him  and  began  the 
case  where  Judge  Hupp  left  off.  The 
issue  of  Judge  Hupps  recusal  was  not 
permitted    to    be    discussed    because 
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Judge  Lypns  determined  that  it  was  ir- 
relevant without  hearing  any  testimo- 
ny on  the  matter. 

If  we  are  to  eliminate  any  doubts 
about  justice  in  this  case,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  are  able  to  publicly 
answer  the  serious  questions  it  raises. 

If  undercover  Federal  agents  intimi- 
dated Judge  Hupp,  then  their  actions 
are  an  abuse  of  power  .so  shocking  and 
fundamental  that  they  contaminate 
the  entire  proceedings  against  Michael 
O'Rourke. 

If  a  Government  agency  acted 
wrongfully,  the  most  emphatic  po.ssi- 
ble  signal  must  be  given  that  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  will 
not  tolerate  the  corruption  of  the  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  processes.* 
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their  concern  in  this  morally  compli- 
cated area  of  medicine.* 


NEBRASKA  MEDICAL  COMMU 
NITY  PROMOTES  QUALITY 
HEALTH  CARE 

HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OK  NtBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
morning  of  May  14.  1984,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  lour  the  neonatal  intensive 
care  unit  of  the  University  of  Nebras- 
ka Hospital  in  my  district  in  Omaha, 
NE.  I  felt  it  necessary  to  point  out  the 
e.xcellent  work  that  is  being  done  with 
newborns,  and  to  congratulate  thest' 
health  professionals  on  their  work  in 
establishing  a  medical  ethics  commit- 
tee. 

The  medical  ethics  committee  is  an 
e.xample  of  another  fine  step  thai  the 
N<-braska  medical  community  has 
taken  to  promote  quality  health  care. 
The  duties  of  the  committee  include 
the  following:  First,  to  review  medical 
staff  policy  as  it  relates  to  medical 
ethics  i.ssues.  Second,  to  revi(-w  mt^di- 
cal  ethics  activities  within  the  hospital 
on  retrospective  bfisis.  Third,  to  serve 
an  educational  function  where  it 
would  encourage  medical  ethics  con- 
sultations by  the  staff  and  hou.se  offi- 
cers. 

This  committee  draws  its  member- 
ship from  a  broad  .section  of  the 
health  community.  Included  are  four 
physicians,  an  ethicist,  the  hospital 
chaplain,  the  hospital  attorney,  a  hos- 
pital administrator,  two  nurses,  and 
one  person  from  the  general  public. 
This  wide  range  of  representation 
should  allow  this  group  a  great  deal  of 
positive  input  from  which  important 
decisions  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  have 
created  this  committee  represent  the 
ingenuity  and  thoughtfully  creative 
thinking  that  exists  in  our  health  care 
system  today.  I  commend  the.se  people 
on  their  efforts  to  promote  responsible 
discu.ssion  on  ethics  related  issues  in 
neonatal  medicine.  I  thank  them  for 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES 


HON.  GLENN  ENGUSH 


IN  T 


HE 


OF  OKLAHOMA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  19,  1984 


•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  bus  lines  in  Washington 
ends  at  the  National  Archives  Building 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  am  told 
that  a  driver  on  that  bus  line,  with 
perhaps  more  insight  than  the  bus 
riders  recognize,  finishes  each  run  by 
announcing  "Archives— End  of  the 
line." 

He  is  right,  of  course,  in  one  sense. 
The  National  Archives  is  a  kind  of  end 
of  the  line  for  the  records  of  the  U.S. 
Government— whether  they  are  paper, 
film,  still  pictures,  slides,  computer 
tape,  or  any  other  medium  that  con- 
tains information  about  the  Govern- 
ments  functioning.  But  he  is  quite 
wrong  in  terms  of  what  goes  on  inside 
the  Archives  Building,  where  the  dusty 
records  are  anywhere  but  at  the  end  of 
their  line. 

Today  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service.  Charged  in  1934  with  respon- 
sibility for  preserving  and  making  pub- 
licly available  the  Nation's  documenta- 
ry history,  the  National  Archives  has 
been  a  component  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  since  1949. 
Appropriately,  in  this  its  golden  anni- 
.versary  year,  legislation  to  reestablish 
the  Archives  as  an  independent  agency 
has  been  reported  by  both  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations (H.R.  3987)  and  the  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  (S. 
905). 

Dr.  Robert  Warner.  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  has  been  kind  enough  to 
share  virith  me  the  foreword  he  pre- 
pared for  a  volume  on  the  Archives. 
The  National  Archives  of  the  United 
States"  by  Herman  J.  Viola,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Harry  N.  Abrams.  Inc.  Ex- 
cerpts from  that  foreword,  which 
follow,  give  some  insight  into  just 
what  our  National  Archives  is. 

I  hope  you  will  take  the  time  to  read 
Dr.  Warner's  words  and  to  visit  the 
50th  anniversary  exhibit,  which  opens 
tonight  at  the  National  Archives  build- 
ing.      I 

I  Foreword 

(By  Robert  M.  Warner,  Archivist) 

The  Fourth  of  July  is  the  most  American 
of  holidays  and  in  the  city  of  Washington  it 
IS  celebrtited  in  grand  style.  At  the  National 
Archive.'?  there  are  inevitably  long  lines  of 
visitors  waiting  patiently  in  the  usual  heavy 
heat  of  mid-summer  to  see  a  faded  piece  of 
parchment  that  they  know  instinctively  rep- 
resents what  the  Fourth  is  all  about— and, 
for  that  matter,  what  this  Nation  is  all 
about.  Their  wait  ends  in  the  great  rotunda 
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of  the  National  Archives  where  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  splendidly  en- 
shrined alonf!  with  the  Constitution  of  Ihe 
United  States.  To  be  sure,  .some  of  these 
sweltering  visitors  are  drawn  to  the  Ar- 
chives by  the  sound  of  gunfire  from  the 
mock  battle  between  British  and  American 
troops  waged  in  front  of  the  buildins  <'very 
Fourth  of  July.  Some  may  be  drawn  by  the 
sound  of  an  actors  voice  as  he  riads 
Thomas  Jefferson's  great  words  from  the 
steps  of  the  Archives.  Others  are  attracted 
by  the  grandeur  of  one  of  Washintrton's 
most  impressive  buildings.  But  most  of 
these  Fourth  of  July  celebrants  come  be- 
cause of  their  sense  of  history  and  their  re- 
spect for  the  documents  that  created  this 
Nation. 

In  the  -Archives  of  Ihe  United  Stales  are 
assembled  Ihe  documents  that  are  the  es- 
sence, the  spirit,  and  some  would  even  .say 
the  .soul  of  America.  Here  are  the  records 
that  portray,  .sometimes  tediously  and  some- 
times graphically,  the  United  States.  Be- 
cau.se  it  is  the  record  of  a  democratic  socie- 
ty, it  touches  in  some  way  the  lives  of  nearly 
every  American,  the  livint;  and  the  dead,  the 
great  and  the  humble. 

Throughout  the  bulky  volumes  of  the 
Census  of  1790  and  Us  decennial  successors 
are  the  names  of  people  from  every  part  of 
the  globe,  names  that  represent  the  rich 
mosaic  of  the  American  people.  The  millions 
of  military  service  records,  the  hundreds  ol 
thousands  of  pension  claim  files,  the  com 
prehensive  naturalization  and  immigration 
records  also  help  to  form  a  magnificent  and 
remarkably  detailed  portrait  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  great  events  in  our  Nation's  history 
have  left  their  documentary  footprints  here. 
The  birth  of  the  Nation  is  recorded  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Founding  Fathers  as 
they  charier  the  course  toward  independ- 
ence. Ornamented  with  fancy  seals  and  pro- 
tected in  elaborate  ca.ses.  the  treaties  that 
recognized  our  sovereignty,  expanded  our 
lands,  ended  our  wars,  and  helped  promote 
our  commerce  are  preserved  in  the  Archives. 
The  more  routine  work  of  government 
agencies  can  also  be  found  in  the  National 
Archives  represented  in  utilitarian  volumes 
or  boxes. 'indexes  by  the  yard,  folded  and 
faded  correspondence,  and  efficient-looking 
carbons.  Hidden  in  these  prosaic  sheets  are 
the  efforts,  hopes,  and  fears  of  men  and 
women  who  helped  develop  and  expand  the 
Nation,  fight  its  wars,  and  work  for  b<'tler 
health,  education,  and  housing.  The.se  'ordi- 
nary "  records  too  are  part  of  the  rich  treas- 
ure of  the  Nation's  history. 

Documents  written  by  our  chief  execu- 
tives are  highlights  of  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can history.  The.se  documents,  both  the 
formal  and  informal,  provide  information 
on  matters  of  national  importance  and 
reveal  glimp.ses  of  the  personal  lives  of  our 
presidents  and  iheir  families  as  well.  They 
are  included  among  Ihe  records  of  govern- 
ment departments  in  Washington  and,  for 
recent  presidents,  they  provide  the  central 
focus  for  the  presidential  libraries. 

The  laws  and  law-makers  of  our  land  have 
left  their  imprint  on  our  Nation's  documen- 
tary heritage.  The  engrossed  laws,  those 
beautiful  parchment  sheets  that  are  the 
final  record  of  our  legislators'  work,  are  in 
the  National  Archives  along  with  the  re- 
ports of  the  debates  that  enlivened  our 
ninety-eight  Congresses  and  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  the  records  of  Congressional  com- 
mittees. Records  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Courts  of  Appeal.  United  Slates  District 
Courts    and    other    Federal    courts    can    be 
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lound  in  the  National  Archives.  In  the.se 
court  records  is  a  rich  store  of  documenta- 
tion of  mailers  that  came  before  our  Na- 
tion's .iudiciary  including  Revolutionary 
War  prize  ca.ses.  admiralty  disputes,  crimi- 
nal ca.ses  and  bankruptcies. 

Not  all  history  in  the  Archives  is  found  in 
written  records.  Much  of  the  fa.scinaling 
story  of  the  United  Slates  can  be  seen  in 
maps  that  range  from  the  carefully  drawn 
work  of  the  explorers  who  first  saw  the  face 
of  our  w<\slern  lands  to  ihe  sophisticated 
cartographic  results  of  modern  technology. 
Products  of  America's  inventive  spirit  too 
can  be  seen  in  the  thousands  of  patent 
drawings  that  mark  great  milestones  in 
technological  progress  as  well  a.s  catalogue 
the  impractical  ideas  of  obscure  and  long 
forgotten  dreamers.  More  than  S  million 
photographs  and  81  million  (eel  of  motion 
picture  film  in  the  National  Archives  give  a 
fa.scinaling  visual  glimpse  of  the  panoply  of 
events  and  people  who  have  comprised  the 
American  .scene  from  Ihe  Civil  War  through 
most  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  opening 
of  the  west  and  the  crash  of  the  stock 
market,  Sherman  and  Lee  and  Lincoln,  im- 
migrants on  Ellis  Island,  depression-era 
farmers  and  teens  in  bobby  .socks  all  contin- 
ue 10  live  through  their  images  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives, 


The  year  1984  marks  the  fiftieth  anniv<-r- 
sary  of  the  National  Archives,  The  scholars 
and  national  leaders  who  propo.sed  and  es- 
tablished this  instil ulion  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  a  full  and  accurate  record  of  a 
Nations  government  to  ensure  its  people's 
continued  liberty.  The  National  Archives 
now  holds  such  a  record,  but  also  much 
more.  The  National  Archives  of  ihe  United 
Slates  tells  lh(>  story  of  the  American 
people  and  remains  a  monuinent  to  our  de- 
mocracy and  its  values. 

We  at  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service  hope  thai  this  handsome  volume 
will  encourage  you  to  explore  the  rich  his- 
torical resources  of  the  .Archives  yourself, 
whether  in  Wa.shiiigton  in  the  familiar 
grand  building  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in 
one  of  the  fifteen  records  centers  of  in  one 
of  the  seven  presidential  libraries.  In  each 
of  these  facilities,  the  records  of  our  Na- 
tion's life  are  carefully  inainlained  and  pro- 
tected. We  hope  you  will  Use  lh<  ni.  After  all. 
these  records  belong  to  you,* 


FRED  DAVIS  OF  S.F.C.C. 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  State 
Fair  Community  College  [SFCC]  has 
provided  quality  education  to  Pettis 
County.  MO,  for  the  last  18  years. 
Since  its  formation,  Mr.  Fred  Davis 
has  been  its  only  president,  and  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
school's  development.  The  commence- 
ment this  spring  at  SFCC  marks  the 
last  graduation  ceremony  for  Fred 
Davis,  as  he  is  retiring  his  post  as 
president  of  SFCC. 

As  part  of  the  schools  appreciation, 
the  board  of  trustees  has  honored 
Fred   by   naming  the  sports  complex 
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the  Fred  E.  Davis  Sports  Complex.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  now  in 
adding  to  the  congratulations  of  the 
faculty  and  students  by  joining  me  in 
commending  Fred  Davis  for  his  years 
of  service  to  his  school  and  communi- 
ty.* 


THE  CHANGING  CHARACTER  OF 
AMERICAN  JOBS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  J 984 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
last  week's  press  conference  President 
Reagan  continued  to  trumpet  the 
number  of  new  jobs  created  m  Amer- 
ica during  the  past  18  months.  But  he 
continues  to  ignore  the  grim  reality 
that  most  of  the  new  jobs  bemg  cre- 
ated in  the  service  sector  only  pay  a 
fraction  of  the  wages  paid  to  Ameri- 
cans who  have  lost  their  manufactur- 
ing jobs  in  recent  years. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  by  Ben- 
nett Harrison  and  Barry  Bluestone 
that  speaks  forcefully  to  the  disturb- 
ing changes  occurring  in  the  composi 
tion  and  character  of  the  American 
work  force.  Unle.ss  American  workers 
are  paid  respectable  wages,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  they  will  have  the  purchas- 
ing power  to  help  fuel  our  national 
economy  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  article  follows: 

More  Jobs.  Lower  Wages 
'By  Bt-nnt'ti  Ham.'son  and  Barry  Blui-stonei 

Boston  —Thp  Amtrican  worker  i.';  m  trou 
ble.  despite  the  .sliarp  derline  la.st  month  in 
the  unemployment  rale  to  7.5  percent 

That   ma>-  .seem   like  a  strange- if  not   a 
downright  ungrateful -thing  to  say  in  thi.s 
Second  Year  of  the  Great  Economic  R(Co\ 
ery    Yet  underneath  the  superficial  appear- 
ance  ol    a   thriving   economy,    there    is  evi 
dence  that  the  basic  structure  of  the  labor 
market  i.s  .shifting;  The  continued     deindiis- 
trialization.  '  or  dismantling  of  the  country  s 
high-paying   blue-collar   industries,   is  being 
accompanied    by    a    proliferation    of    lo\\ 
paying  service  sector  jobs. 

The  result  Is  a  lower  unemployment  rale 
because  of  a  boom  in  the  number  of  jobs. 
but  a  jeopardized  standard  of  living  because 
of  the  poor  quality  of  much  of  the  vkork 
that  IS  available 

That  tiie  President  and  his  economic  ad 
visers  seem  oblivious   to   the.se  deep-seated 
changes  is  perhaps  not  surprising   The  rela 
live  silence  of  the  Democrats  on  such  si  rue 
tural  economic  matters  is  harder  to  explain. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  party  s 
technically  well-trained  young  profe.ssional 
constituency.       yirtually      all       Democratic 
voters— not    just    the    unionized    blue  collar 
workers— are  threatened  by  these  changes. 

Since  1979.  the  last  time  the  joble.s.s  rate 
slipped  below  6  percent,  the  growth  in  em 
ploymenl  has  been  exclusively  in  what  is 
broadly  defined  as  the  service  sector.  The 
United  Stales  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  es- 
timates that  between  March  1979  and 
March  1984.  the  number  of  jobs  m  whole- 
sales and  retail  trade,  the  financial  sector 
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and  personal  and  bu.sine.ss  .services  grew  by 
more  than  four  million.  Over  the  same 
period,  employment  in  manufacturing,  con- 
st ruction  and  mining  shrank  by  nearly  2.4 
million. 

This  would  not  be  a  serious  problem  in 
and  of  Itself.  Bui  the  fact  that  the  growing 
industries,  in  general,  pay  lower  wages  than 
the  declining  ones  does  pose  a  challenge  to 
the  standard  of  living  of  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  labor  force.  Since  the  late  1960's. 
.some  67  percent  of  all  new  jobs  in  the 
United  Stales  tiave  b«'en  in  industries  that 
paid  average  annual  wages  and  .salaries  of 
le.ss  than  $13,600  <in  1980  dollars).  In  1969. 
only  45  percent  of  all  jobs  were  in  that  cale 
gory.  By  contrast,  the  industries  that  paid 
average  annual  wages  of  more  than 
$20,250  nearly  all  of  them  in  manufactur- 
ing   grew  the  least  after  1970 

The  Bureau  of  I^bor  Statislics  projects 
that  the.se  trends  will  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  century  The  occupations  that  will  pro- 
vide the  largest  ab.solule  number  of  new 
jobs  between  now  and  1995  are  janitors. 
ta.sl  food  workers,  nurses'  aides  and  clerical 
employees  — nol  ihe  high-lechnology  occu- 
pations like  computer  programming  that  we 
hear  so  much  about  We  are  clearly  moving 
toward  an  economy  dominated  by  low-wage 
jobs  Unle.ss  this  trend  is  offset  by  the  tech- 
nological upgrading  of  service  jobs  or  wide- 
spread unionization,  unemployment  could 
fall  to  5  percent,  but  we  world  not  be  very 
happy  with  the  quality  of  Ihe  relatively 
large  number  of  jobs  that  are  available. 

With  the  exception  of  highly  educated 
technicians  and  professionals,  and  those 
workers  who  want  pariiime  or  part  year 
employment,  all  kinds  of  workers  are  poten- 
tially threatened  by  this  relative  decline  in 
the  availability  of  good  job.s.  Minorities  who 
Were  making  il  into  Ilie  middle  cla.ss  by  wav 
of  secure  jobs  in  tin-  high-wage  manufaclur 
ing  sector  are  perhaps  at  greatest  risk. 

Consider  also  Ihe  phenomenon  known  as 
the  feminization  of  poverty.'  As  it  becomes 
harder  for  households  to  maintain  a 
middle  cla,ss  standard  of  living  from  the 
earnings  of  a  single  breadwinner,  those 
hou.seholds  thai  are  unable  to  put  together 
an  adequate  income  cul  of  Ihe  wages  of  .sev- 
eral family  members  are  ever  more  likely  to 
skid  into  the  ranks  of  Ihe  nations  new 
poor."  The  slruciiiral  shifts  in  the  economy 
fall  especially  hard  on  single-adult  house- 
holds, whatever  the  gender  of  that  adult. 
Most  such  households  are  headed  by 
women  Thus,  on  lop  of  Iheir  historical  dif 
ficullies  as  victims  of  di.scriminalion  in 
hiring  and  earnings,  women  heads  of  house- 
holds will  be  especially  hard  hit  by  Ihe 
structural  shill  in  the  economv 

Public  debate  about  deficits,  recoveries, 
trade  balances  and  inlerest  rales  is  u.seful. 
bill  It  mi.sses  the  main  point  Economic 
growth  and  stabilizalion  are  not  valued  for 
llieir  own  sake  The  question  is:  What  do 
the.^e  macroeconomic  conditions  mean  for 
real  workers  and  real  consumers''  For  some 
of  us  perhaps  for  most  of  us  -national  eco- 
nomic growlh  without  security,  and  more 
jobs  but  a  declining  siandard  of  living,  are 
simply  unacceptable.  Tlie  Democrats,  at 
l(  asl,  ought  to  be  .saying  .so.» 
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VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
COMPLAINT 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  19S4 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  bu- 
reaucratic snafus  are  not  an  unusual 
phenomenon  to  Members  of  the 
House.  We  oftentimes  deal  with  those 
problems  in  a  routine  fashion,  solving 
the  immediate  problem  for  our  con- 
stituent, but  not  probing  to  find  the 
real  root  cause  for  the  problem. 

It  is  for  that  very  reason  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  experi- 
ence one  of  my  South  Dakota  constit- 
uents has  realized  at  the  hands  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  discrimina- 
tion complaint  process.  On  November 
7.  1982.  John  Otten.  of  Arlington.  SD. 
filed  a  discrimination  complaint 
against  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Following  11  months  of  preliminary 
review,  and  nearly  1  year  later— Sep- 
tember 9.  1983— he  was  notified  that 
his  case  finally  had  received  a  number. 
As  of  March  of  this  year,  no  further 
action  had  taken  place  on  his  file. 

I  do  not  raise  this  to  argue  the  case 
for  Mr.  Otten.  The  procedure  ade- 
quately allows  him  that  opportunity. 
Nor  do  I  find  fault  with  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  charged  with  imple- 
menting these  programs. 

My  criticism  lies  with  decisions  to 
not  allocate  the  appropriate  manpow- 
er resources  to  these  programs. 
Whether  it  be  Social  Security  disabil- 
ity reviews,  or  EEO  complaints  within 
the  VA.  the  same  should  hold  true.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  the  program,  lets 
make  them  work  by  giving  them  ade- 
quate resources. • 


REMEMBERING  THE  MERCHANT 
MARINE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

m  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks  our  Nation  has  set  aside 
time  to  pay  special  honor  to  the  men 
and  women  who  valiantly  answered 
their  Nation's  call  to  arms  in  World 
War  II.  We  have  reflected  with  pride 
on  those  days  of  40  years  ago  when 
Allied  forces  first  stormed  the  beaches 
of  Normandy  to  begin  the  long  strug- 
gle of  reclaiming  Europe  from  the  grip 
of  tyranny. 

In  the  proce.s.s,  we  have  not  paid  ade- 
quate homage  to  the  thousands  of 
dedicated  Americans  who  answered 
another  desperate  call  from  their 
Nation  during  the  war  years.  These 
were  the  men  who  kept  the  pipeline  of 
troops  and  materials   flowing  in   the 
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darkest  hours  of  the  war.  They  formed 
our  Nations  fourth  arm  of  defense, 
suffering  terrible  losses,  yet  spanning 
the  world  in  an  unprecedented  mix- 
ture of  man  and  machine.  I  speak  of 
those  who  served  our  Nation  so  well  in 
the  merchant  marine. 

The  record  of  the  merchant  marine 
in  World  War  II  can  be  summed  up  in 
a  single  sentence:  In  the  face  of  global 
demands,  staggering  losses,  and  des- 
perate need  the  merchant  marine  re- 
wrote the  book  on  what  a  nation  is  ca- 
pable of  achieving  on  the  world's 
oceans.  What  higher  accolade  can  be 
bestowed  upon  any  group  in  our 
Nation  than  to  acknowledge  that  they 
held  their  duty  and  country  dearer 
than  themselves? 

In  the  flush  of  victorious  memories 
it  is  perhaps  too  easy  to  forget  the  ter- 
rible uncertainty  that  existed  at  times 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  effort. 
In  1942.  the  merchant  marine  was  suf- 
fering a  greater  casualty  rate  than  all 
the  armed  services.  In  the  first  4 
months  of  that  year  alone,  82  mer- 
chant vessels  were  sunk  off  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States.  Many  of 
those  ships  went  down  within  view  of 
those  standing  on  the  shore.  In  the 
face  of  prowling  U-boats  and  the 
Luftwaffe,  new  merchant  mariners 
stepped  forward  to  replace  those  who 
had  fallen.  They'  opened  oceanic  high- 
ways for  the  delivery  of  lend-lease  ma- 
terials, and  the  eventual  landing  of 
American  troops  in  Europe.  Honor 
rolls  in  union  halls  throughout  this 
land  offer  quiet  testimony  to  the  6,000 
merchant  mariners  who  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country  during  World 
War  II. 

But  they  did  deliver.  Between  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  end  of  the  war,  270 
million  long  tons  of  cargo  were  deliv- 
ered to  distant  shores  by  U.S.  ship- 
ping. Over  7  million  military  personnel 
were  ferried  overseas  by  the  merchant 
fleet.  Everything  from  locomotives  to 
tanks  to  entire  hospitals  ready  for  as- 
sembly found  their  way  to  embattled 
areas  through  the  service  of  the  mer- 
chant mariner.  At  the  same  time,  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  strategic  commodities 
were  being  delivered  back  to  the 
United  States  to  facilitate  our  indus- 
trial response  to  the  challenges  of  war. 
As  we  mark  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  invasion  of  Nofmandy  this  month, 
it  is  fitting  to  remember  the  substan- 
tial role  played  by  the  U.S.  merchant 
fleet  in  executing  "Project  Overlord." 
For  a  full  year  in  advance  of  the  inva- 
sion, merchant  ships  cut  through  the 
Northern  Atlantic  delivering  the  heart 
of  the  assault  effort  to  England.  More 
than  14  million  tons  of  cargo  and  1 
million  troops  began  the  long  road  to 
reclaiming  Europe  courtesy  of  the 
merchant  marine.  On  D-day,  more 
than  1.000  merchant  mariners  volun- 
teered to  take  part  in  the  actual  land- 
ings of  troops  apd  supplies  on  the 
beaches  of  Normandy. 
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No,  they  did  not  wear  uniforms.  But 
the  service  rendered  by  the  merchant 
mariner  to  his  country  during  the 
Second  World  War  transcends  the 
notion  that  military  service  alone  de- 
fined our  Nation's  commitment  to 
fighting  for  liberty  and  freedom.  The 
merchant  mariner  is  a  symbol  of  the 
national  unity  of  purpose  that  carried 
us  through  the  struggle  and  losses  to 
ultimate  victory.  For  every  American 
who  fought  on  the  battlefields,  there 
were  many  more  who  toiled,  sacrificed, 
and  died  in  support.  As  we  remember 
our  march  to  military  victory  in  1944, 
let  us  also  remember  the  countless 
Americans,  like  the  merchant  mariner, 
who  made  the  march  possible.* 
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ans.  I  commend  Mr.  Beck.  He  has  been 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  commu- 
nity and  truly  exemplifies  every  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "citizen."  I  know  I  join 
with  the  entire  Borough  of  Cressona 
in  honoring  its  eldest  citizen  and  in 
wishing  Mr.  Harry  C.  Beck  the  best  of 
centennial  birthdays  and  every  happi- 
ness always.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS  - 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
regret  that  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
and  could  not  vote  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  294.  regarding  Soviet 
nondelivery  of  international  mail.  Had 
I  been  present.  I  would,  of  course. 
have  voted  "yea.  "• 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  C.  BECK 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1984  ' 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Harry  C. 
Beck  of  Cressona.  PA.  On  July  3  of 
this  year.  Mr.  Beck  will  celebrate  his 
100th  birthday.  I  am  honored  on  this 
day  to  wish  him  an  early  and  very 
happy  centennial  birthday. 

Harry  C.  Beck,  son  of  the  late 
Charles  and  Mary  Beck,  was  born  in 
Cressona  on  July  3,  1884.  He  attended 
the  Cressona  public  school  and.  as  a 
youth,  worked  in  his  father's  general 
grocery  store.  After  helping  his  father 
for  several  more  years,  Mr.  Beck 
became  the  postmaster  of  Cressona.  a 
position  he  held  for  approximately  20 
years. 

A  lifelong  member  of  St.  Mark's 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Cressona, 
Mr,  Beck  belonged  for  several  years  to 
the  church  choir.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Order  for  79 
years  and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Cres- 
sona Good  Will  Fire  Co.  Mr.  Beck  is 
married  to  the  former  Ruth  Bittle  and 
has  one  grandchild,  Mrs.  Carol  A. 
Cleri  of  New  York. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Cressona.  Mr. 
Beck  has  always  been  keenly  interest- 
ed in  the  affairs  of  the  community. 
For  his  earnest  civic  concern  and  for 
all  the  years  of  help  and  support  he 
offered  his  friends  and  fellow  Cresson- 


SENIORITY  AND  AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION:  AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
LAYOFFS 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1984 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  a  U.S.  di.strict  court  order 
designed  to  prevent  layoffs  of  black 
Memphis  firefighters  hired  under  a 
j;'ourt-approved  affirmative  action 
plan.  The  court,  in  a  6  to  3  vote,  ruled 
that  courts  may  not  interfere  with  se- 
niority systems  to  protect  the  jobs  of 
newly  hired  black  workers  when  lay- 
offs are  necessary. 

One  effect  of  this  decision  is  to  pit 
the  twin  goals  of  seniority  and  affirm- 
ative action  against  each  other.  The 
history  of  the  last  20  years  since  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
ha§  been  a  continuing  struggle  to  ac- 
commodate the  rights  of  both  senior 
workers  and  more  recently  hired  mi- 
nority and  female  workers  who  have 
traditionally  been  barred  from  certain 
jobs  because  of  discrimination.  The 
heart  of  the  issue,  however,  is  job  se-» 
curity. 

Recessions  have  become  recurring 
events  in  the  last  decade  with  heavy 
layoffs  in  1975.  1980,  and  1982.  Layoffs 
are  devastating  to  laid-off  employees 
and  their  families,  who  suffer  not  only 
less  of  job  and  income,  but  also  health 
and  pension  benefits.  Historically,  the 
Federal  Government  has  done  little 
planning  for  the  next  recession  and 
programs  to  deal  with  high  unemploy- 
ment are  implemented  too  late  in  the 
recession  cycle  for  them  to  save  work- 
ers' jobs  and  prevent  layoffs.  As  a 
result,  frequently  workers  lose  their 
jobs  and  benefits,  and  sometimes  ex- 
haust the  unemployment  insurance 
payments,  before  Federal  efforts  are 
in  place  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Work  sharing  is  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween seniority  and"  affirmative  action 
that  should  be  given  serious  consider- 
ation as  a  means  of  protecting  the  Job 
security  of  all  workers.  Although  I 
have  long  promoted  short-time  com- 
pensation (STC)  as  an  affirmative  to 
layoffs,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  Memphi.^  firefighters  case  makes 
the  adoption  of  STC  even  more  criti- 
cal. 
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STC  is  a  change  in  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance— U. I.— system  that 
permits  employers,  with  union  con- 
sent, to  reduce  the  workweek  of  em- 
ployees, who  will  receive  a  prorated 
share  of  the  U.I.  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled  as  compen.salion  for 
the  reduced  workweek  For  example,  if 
an  employer  of  100  workers  is  faced 
with  reduced  demand,  he  ran  reduce 
the  workweek  of  all  100  workers  by  20 
percent  rather  than  by  laying  off  20  of 
them.  The  same  U.I.  benefits  thai 
would  be  paid  to  the  20  laid-off  work 
ers  would  be  divided  among  the  100.  to 
compensate  for  their  reduced  work 
time.  Although  there  would  be  a  slight 
reduction  in  earnings  for  all  100  work- 
ers, none  would  suffer  the  traumatic 
hardship  of  total  unemployment.  The 
employer  would  maintain  a  balanced, 
skilled,  and  productive  \^orkforce. 
there  would  be  no  significant  addition- 
al drain  on  the  U.I.  trust  fund,  and  af 
firmative  action  gains  would  be  main- 
tained. 

Five      States— California,      Arizona. 
Oregon.    Washington,    and    Florida  — 
ha\e  amended   their   U.I.   statutes   to 
permit  work  sharing  compen.saied  by 
partial   U.I.    benefits,   with   successful 
results.     All     State     programs     were 
adopted    with    bipartisan    and    labor- 
management   support.   A    1982  evalua- 
tion of  the  California  program,  which 
was  the  first  to  be  adopted  in  1978,  re 
ported   high   levels  of  satisfaction   by 
participating     firms,     union    officials. 
and    workers.    The    California    study 
showed  that  workers  retained  close  to 
90    percent    of    their    regular    weekl.\ 
take-home  pay  through  the  combina 
t!on  of  their  reduced  salaries  and  pro- 
rated U.I.  benefits.  They  also  contin 
ued  to  receive  health  insurance  cover 
age  provided  by  their  employers. 

In  1982.  over  the  objections  of  the 
Reagan   administration.   Congress   en 
acted  m>  bill  to  promote  STC  as  an  al- 
ternative   to    layoffs.    The    bill    had 
strong   support    from   the   AFL  CIO 
which  in  1981  adopted  a  resolution  m 
support   of  STC.    Motorola.   Inc..   the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  thr  Na 
tional      Urban      League.      and      th< 
Women's   Equity    Action    League.    My 
bill,  which  was  attached  to  Public  l,aw 
97-248-the  Tax  Equity  and  Fi.scal  Re 
sponsibility  Act  of  1982    directed  th* 
Department  of  Labor  to  develop  model 
State  STC  legislation,  provide  techni 
cal  assistance  to  States,  and  to  evalu- 
ate State  STC  programs,  reporting  its 
findings    and    any     recommendations 
about   future   policy   to  the   Congress 
and  the  President  by  October  1985. 

It  is  ironic  that  during  a  period  of 
double-digit  unemployment  that  the 
major  opponent  of  the  STC  legislation 
was  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
(DOL).  which  has  assigned  its  respon 
sibility  under  the  1982  law  a  low  prior- 
ity and  underfunded  Its  STC  evalua 
tion  study.  In  addition.  DOL  rejected 
the  urgings  of  the  Advisory  Commit 
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tee.  mandated  by  the  law.  which  rec- 
ommended that  the  study  survey 
workers  as  well  as  firms. 

In  contrast,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment became  alarmed  when  unem- 
ployment ro.se  to  8  percent  in  Decem- 
ber 1981.  The  following  month  it  an- 
nounced a  nationwide  short-time  com- 
pen.sation  program,  which  was  initially 
opposed  by  the  central  labor  and  busi 
ness  organizations.  By  the  end  of  1982, 
Lloyd  Axworthy,  the  Minister  of  Em- 
ployment and  Immigration,  called  the 
program  a  roaring  success.  During  the 
first  year  the  Canadian  Government 
received  work  sharing  applications 
from  8.700  firms  covering  200.000 
workers  In  short  time  compensation, 
which  they  claim  averted  87.000  lay- 
offs. In  1983,  a.s  the  economy  im- 
proved. 7.238  firms  had  93.812  employ- 
ees on  work  sharing.  Initial  opposition 
to  the  program  subsided  after  the  first 
year  and  STC  became  a  ma.ior  labor 
market  program  for  dealing  with  un- 
employment which  was  widely  used 
and  popular  among  employers  and 
workers.  Canada  s  initial  program  lim- 
ited workers  to  26  weeks  of  work  shar- 
ing, which  was  increased  to  38  weeks 
during  the  first  year.  Funding  for  the 
program  increased  from  SIO  to  S83 
million  when  unemployment  was  high. 
In  1983,  a  .50  week  program  was  insti- 
tuted which  was  coupled  with  a  re- 
training and  placement  program  for 
permanent Iv  displaced  workers. 

In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  the  Memphis  fire- 
fighters and  becau.se  of  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  layoffs  to  workers  and 
their  families,  short-time  compensa- 
tion deserves  careful  consideration  as 
an  altt-rnative  to  layoffs. 

Short-time  compensation  is  not  a 
cure-all  for  unemployment  or  all  our 
economic  ills.  It  should  not  be  a  substi- 
tute for  other  labor  marki-t  strategies 
to  create  jobs  or  stimulate  the  econo- 
m>  However,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  short-time  compensation  can  be  a 
powerful  tool  with  which  to  fight  un- 
employment 

I  am  attaching  information  about  a 
recent  book  on  work  .sharing  entitled 
Short  Time  Compensation:  A  Formu- 
la for  Work  Sharing."  which  was  pub 
lished  by  Pergamon  Press  and  the 
Work  in  America  Institute.  Inc.  This 
book  contains  chapter.-,  on  tht  STC 
programs  In  California,  Arizona,  and 
Oregon,  as  well  as  Germany  and 
Canada.  It  also  discusses  the  F'ederal 
legislation,  implications  for  manage- 
ment, a  labor  viewpoint,  and  policy 
considerations  for  the  future. 

The  information  follows: 

AlTKRN\TlVt.    TU    l^AYflKtS    KXPI.OHKD    In'NkW 

Book  riN  Shdkt  Timi.  Compensation  From 
Work  in  Amjkk  a  iNsTlTt'Tt 

ScARSDALE,  NY..  March  7.  1984  In  the 
altcrmalh  of  tht-  worst  rffcs.sion  smrc  the 
ly:j()s.  layoffs  pcrsiNi  and  full  employment 
remain.'-  an  tlUMve  noal  One  way  to  cope 
uiKi  lhe.se  problems,  at  leas;  on  a  tempo- 
rary ba.sis.  i.s  Uirounh  short  timi'  rompen.sa 
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Hon  (STC).  the  subject  of  a  new  book  edited 
by  Ramclle  MaCoy  and  Martin  J.  Morand 
and  entitled  'Short-Time  Compensation;  A 
Formula  for  Work  Sharing.  "  MaCoy  i.s 
president  of  Collective  Bargaining  A.s.soci- 
ates,  and  Morand  is  a  profe.s.sor  in  the  De- 
partment of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations 
at  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
director  of  the  Penn.sylvania  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Labor  Relation.s. 

FJa.se(l  on  their  ■front-line'  experience. 
the  co-editors  and  ten  other  expert.s  in  the 
field  reviev^  llie  applications  of  short-lime 
compensation  and  its  po.ssible  effects  on 
management,  unions,  and  .society  a,s  a 
whole.  Published  by  Pergamon  Press,  the 
book  has  been  spon.sored  by  Work  Jn  Amer- 
ica Institute,  with  the  support  of  The 
German  Marshall  Fund  of  the  United 
Stales  Represi'ntatives  Patricia  Schroeder 
wrote  the  foreward 

In  announcmtj  publication.  Jerome  M. 
Rosow.  president  of  Work  in  America  Insti- 
lute.  said.  The  Institute  is  plea.sed  to  spon- 
sor this  important  book  in  order  to  make 
available  to  a  much  wider  audience  the  tools 
tor  establishmK  short-time  compensation  as 
an  attractive  alternative  to  layoff."  An  early 
supporter  ol  short-time  compensation,  the 
Instilule  propo.sed  it  as  one  of  .several  wa.vs 
of  manaMinp  work  lime  in  its  policy  study 
report  New  Work  Schedules  for  a  Chang- 
inn  Society'  1 1981 1  In  a  forthcoming  policy 
study.  Employment  Security  in  a  Free 
Economy.  "  it  will  recommend  short-time 
compen.sation  a.s  an  option  preferable  to 
layoff. 

A  NEW  WAY  TO  WORK 

"Short -Time  Compensation:  A  Formula 
for  Work  Sharinn"  deals  with  a  new  (for 
America*  way  to  work  called  short-time 
compensation  work  sharing  supplemented 
bv  shares  of  regular  unemployment  insur- 
ance 'UI)  benefits,  prorated  in  proportion  to 
the  reduction  of  work  time. 

This  system  of  encouraging  employment 
instead  of  subsidizing  unemployment  was 
initiated  in  Germany  over  50  years  ago  and. 
will)  variations,  is  m  place  in  most  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan.  Five  American 
states  California.  Arizona.  Oreson.  Wash- 
ington, and  Florida  — have  In  recent  years 
amended  their  UI  laws  to  permit  STC  bene- 
Ills  for  reduced  workweeks,  and  Canada  ha.s 
adopted  a  similar  program.  In  1982.  Con- 
Hre.s.s  pa.s.sed  leKislation  mandating  that  the 
Uep;>rlment  of  Labor  assist  states"  in  de- 
velopint;  laws. 

Accurdinu  to  MaCoy  and  Morand.  STC 
can    be    illustrated    by    a    simple    example: 

Siippo.se  because  of  reduced  demand  the 
employer  ol  W>  workers  is  planninK  to  lay 
oft  20  of  them.  Instead,  however,  he  reduces 
(he  workweek  of  ail  100  workers  by  20  per- 
cent, and  the  same  UI  benefits  that  would 
have  tjeen  paid  to  the  20  laid-off  workers  are 
divided  among  the  100.  Even  thouKh  there 
would  be  a  slight  reduction  in  earnings  for 
all  100  workers,  none  would  suffer  the  trau- 
matic hardship  of  total  unemployment;  the 
employer  would  maintain  a  balanced, 
skilled,  and  productive  work  force;  and 
there  would  be  no  significant  additional 
dram  on  the  UI  fund   " 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  short -lime 
compensation  cited  in  the  book  are  that  it: 

Combats  cyclical  unemployment: 

Permits  employers  to  keep  their  skilled 
work  force  intact  through  temporary  set- 
backs: 

Allows  employees  to  retain  Iheir  job.s  and 
most  of  their  income; 
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Helps  maintain  affirmative  action  gains 
by  minorities  and  women; 

Reduces  stale  and  federal  welfare  expend- 
itures for  iBid-off  workers; 

Increase*  federal,  state,  and  local  lax  re- 
ceipts: 

Avoids  a  drop  in  payroll  taxes  paid  into 
the  Social  Security  system. 

F«OM  WORK  SHARING  TO  STC 

Work  sharing— with  reduced  wages  as  well 
as  hours— was  commonly  used  in  the  United 
Stales  during  the  Great  Depression  to 
reduce  unemployment.  The  practice  gradu- 
ally fell  into  disfavor  and  disuse  after  1938, 
however,  when  unemployment  compensa- 
tion come  into  existence.  Work  sharing  re- 
mained a  dead  issue  until  the  1970s  when,  as 
short-time  compensation— work  sharing 
plus  partial  unemployment  benefits— it  was 
advanced  by  civil  rights  groups  concerned 
that  layoffs  would  affect  recently  hired 
women  and  minorities  more  severely  than 
others. 

Nevertheless,  when  California  enacted  its 
STC  law  in  1978.  civil  rights  groups  and 
issues  played  only  a  minor  role.  STC  became 
a  reality  In  California  because  people  be- 
lieved that  Proposition  13  would  necessitate 
a  massive  layoff  of  public  employees.  In  Ari- 
zona, a  major  corporation.  Motorola,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  consideration  and  adop- 
tion of  STC.  And  in  Oregon,  the  STC  law 
was  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  severe  1980- 
1982  recession  to  help  the  state  cope  with 
one  of  the  highest  unemployment  rates  in 
the  country.  Canada's  law  also  was  passed 
as  a  result  of  the  recession, 

THE  NEW  FEDERAL  LAW 

In  1982,  a  coalition  of  all  sectors— women's 
organizations,  labor  unions,  religious  repre- 
sentatives, and  civil  rights  groups— support- 
ed the  federal  STC  legislation  proposed  by 
Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  at  hearings  in 
Washington.  DC.  Their  support  made  it 
possible  for  STC  legislation  to  pass  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  to  be  signed  into 
law  on  Seutember  3,  1982. 

The  federal  law  is  limited  in  purpose.  It 
merely  requires  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
"develop  model    legislative   language "   and 

provide  technical  assistance  to  states  in  de- 
veloping, enacting,  and  implementing  .  .  . 
short-time  compensation  programs." 

Even  before  the  Department  of  Labor  had 
written  raodel  legislation,  two  additional 
states,  Florida  and  Washington,  followed 
the  examples  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Ari- 
zona and  instituted  their  own  STC  pro- 
grams. 

AN  OVERVIEW 

In  the  firsi  section  of  the  book,  Short- 
Time  Compensation:  An  Alternative  to 
Layoff,"  the  co-editors  present  a  summary 
of  work  sharing  and  short-time  compensa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  from  1927  to  the 
present,  followed  by  chapters  on  the  impli- 
cations of  short -time  compensation  for  man- 
agement and  the  viewpoint  of  unions 
toward  short-time  compensation. 

In  Section  II.  Short-Time  Compensation: 
At  Home  and  Abroad,"  persons  who  are  inti- 
mately involved  in  actual  programs  describe 
those  programs  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany;  in  California.  Arizona,  and 
Oregon;  and  in  Canada,  In  the  last  chapter, 
the  federal  response  to  short-time  compen- 
sation, culminating  in  federal  legislation,  is 
described.  (See  attached  contents  for  names 
of  authors). 

In  the  final  section,  Short-Time  Compen- 
sation: Issues  and  Options."  experts  assess 
the  effect  of  STC  on  affirmative  action,  ex- 
plore the  policy  considerations  that  remain. 
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and  di-scuss  the  impact   of  STC  on   labor- 
management  cooperation. 

Work  in  America  Institute,  Inc..  spon.sors 
of  this  book,  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 
work  research  organization,  founded  in  1975 
to  advance  productivity  and  the  quality  of 
working  life.  It  has  a  broad  ba,se  of  support 
from  business,  unions.  Koveriiment  agencies. 
universities,  and  foundations,  as  reflected  in 
its  board  of  directors,  academic  advisory 
committee,  and  roster  of  sponsoring  organi- 
zations. The  Institute  has  a  particular  inter- 
est in  supporting  this  book  because  it  offers 
an  alternative  to  layoffs,  an  i.ssue  high  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Institute. • 
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happy  to  be  able  to  share  with  my 
friends  and  colleagues  here  in  the 
House. • 


GOLDEN  WEDDING  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF  TED  AND  JULE  HUGHES 

HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
coming  weekend,  two  very  wonderful 
people  will  celebrate  a  golden  mile- 
stone in  their  lives.  Edwin  W.  (Ted) 
Hughes  and  his  wife.  Jule,  will  have 
been  married  for  50  years. 

It  is  typical  of  their  long  and  fruitful 
lives  that  they  will  celebrate  their  joy 
by  attending  Holy  Mass  at  St.  There- 
sa's Church  in  Wilkes-Barre,  at  4  p.m. 

Immediately  after,  Ted,  Jule,  their 
family  and  many,  many  friends  will  be 
hosted  at  a  reception  by  their  three 
children.  Jule  Ann  Conlon.  Iva 
Hanlon.  and  Roberta  Feldman.  That 
occasion  will  give  us  all  the  opportuni- 
ty to  congratulate  Ted  and  Jule  not 
only  on  their  lives  together,  but  on 
their  beautiful  family,  now  stretching 
into  its  third  generation,  and  on  the 
lasting  imprint  they  have  left  on  the 
greater  Wilkes-Barre  community. 
Theirs  have  been  lives  of  dedication  to 
God  and  to  their  fellow  man.  They 
have  worked  in  church,  in  civic  affairs, 
in  public  ways,  and  in  private  to  make 
the  lives  of  those  around  them  better, 
richer,  and  more  productive. 

And  so  it  will  be  a  day  of  real  happi- 
ness for  all  of  us  as  we  join  with  their 
3  daughters  and  their  14  grandchil- 
dren in  celebrating  a  truly  beautiful 
moment. 

It  should  be  noted  here.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  Jule  Ann  is  married  to  Charles 
Conlon  and  they  have  five  children: 
William,  Lisa,  Charles,  Katherine,  and 
Christopher,  Iva  is  married  to  John 
Hanlon  and  they  have  four:  Jule,  Ann, 
John,  and  Erin.  Roberta,  or  ■Bobbie." 
as  we  called  her  in  the  1957  St  Mary's 
graduating  class  which  we  shared,  is 
married  to  Gavin  Feldman  and  they 
also  have  five  children:  John,  Patrick, 
Mary  Beth,  Timothy,  and  Kevin. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  daily  media  tells 
us.  in  great  detail,  what  is  so  very 
wrong  with  this  world  we  share.  All 
too  seldom  do  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  reflect  on  what  is  so  very  right 
about  it.  And  that  is  what  makes  this  a 
glorious  occasion  and  one  that  I  am 


GREAT  LAKES  SUGARBEET 
GROWERS  PRESIDENT  STAN- 
LEY GETTEL  COMPLAINS  OF 
CANADIAN  SUGAR  EXPORTS  IN 
CONTRAVENTION  OF  SUGAR 
IMPORT  QUOTA 

HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stan- 
ley Gettel,  president  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Sugarbeet  Growers  Association, 
yesterday  testified  at  a  hearing  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, that,  "the  Canadians  continue 
to  find  loopholes  in  the  current  sugar 
quota  program,"  and  that  this  Canadi- 
aii  action  threatens  the  effectiveness 
of  our  sugar  quota  program  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwestern  regions  of 
the  United  States. 

These  hearings  are  being  held  to 
gather  comment  from  farmers,  the  in- 
dividuals most  affected  by  our  prelimi- 
nary discussions  over  the  terms  of  the 
1985  farm  bill.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  sugar  program  will  be  one  of 
the  most  controversial  provisions  in 
the  new  farm  program,  and  there  is 
also  no  question  that  the  sugar  pro- 
gram is  doing  more  to  help  American 
agriculture  than  any  other  portion  of 
our  current  farm  laws.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  current  program  and  hope  it 
will  be  included  in  the  1985  farm  bill. 

Many  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, need  to  remember  that  the  sugar 
program  operates  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  and  results  in  a  revenue  gain 
as  a  result  of  interest  collected  on 
short-term  loans  made  under  .his  pro- 
gram. It  has  also  stabilized  the  domes- 
tic price  of  sugar  which  on  a  world 
basis  is  seeing  the  lowest  price  in  over 
13  years.  This  world  price  represents 
fire  sale  clearance  prices  for  the  sugar 
that  is  produced  in  excess  of  contrac- 
tual commitments  which  guarantee 
those  foreign  growers  substantial  prof- 
its. 

I  would  like  to  include  Mr.  Gettel's 
testimony  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
so  that  all  of  our  colleagues  have  the 
opportunity  of  learning  more  about  an 
important  situation. 
Testimony  of  Stanley  Gettel.  President 

OF  THE  Great  lj\kes  Sugarbeet  Growers 

Association 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  appear  on  behalf  of  over 
2.000  sugarbeet  growers  in  the  Michigan- 
Ohio  region.  This  represents  all  of  the  sug- 
arbeet production  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  representa- 
tives of  other  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  areas 
have  submitted  testimony  in  previous  listen- 
ing sessions.  Our  growers  arc  in  agreement 
with  those  statements.  It  is  important,  how- 
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ever,  to  highlight   the  soecific  roncerns  of 
our  region. 

The  economy  of  the  .state  of  Mirhigan  i.s 
predicated  on  three  major  mdu.siries— agri 
culture,  automobiles,  and  louri.sm.  For  the 
past  three  years  each  of  these  industries  has 
been  critically  ill.  Only  recently  havt-  wr 
begun  to  recover  from  the  depression,  and 
the  state  is  still  far  from  t>eing  healthy  The 
economic  wounds  are  healing  very  slowly, 
but  the  ugly  .scars  left  behind  will  be  visible 
in  both  rural  and  metropwiiian  Michigan  for 
some  time  to  come 

The  fertile  Saginaw  Valley  of  Mirhignn 
and  the  northern  area  of  Ohio  are  fortunaif 
to  have  a  sugarbeet  industry  Our  famil> 
farms  have  been  a  reliable  supplier  of  suwar 
to  food  processors  and  consumers  in  Micha 
gan.  Ohio.  Indiana  and  portions  of  New 
York  state  since  the  early  days  of  this  ceri 
tury.  Sugarbeet  production  is  a  Mtal  part  of 
our  farrriing  operations,  and  is  the  life-blood 
of  our  small  communities. 

We  are  the  .second-lowest  cost  producing 
region  of  sugarbeels  in  the  United  Stales. 
The  current  sugar  loan  program  is  at  a  level 
at  which  we.  along  with  our  processing  pan 
ners.  are  forced  to  increase  our  efficiency  m 
order  to  sia.v  alive  In  fact,  it  was  the  low 
loan  rate  which  prompted  the  closing  of  (he 
Fremont.  Ohio  factory  in  1982.  The  factors 
reopened  in  1983  simply  because  farmtrs 
knew  that  a  second  year  of  closure  would  be 
the  final  chapter  for  the  industry  in  Ohio 
The  industry  is  desperately  needed  in  both 
states. 

At  first  glance  \ou  would  ihink  that  our 
growing  region  has  the  best  of  all  worlds 
low-cost  production,  close  proximity  lo  mar 
kets.  and  a  reasonable  distance  from  other 
domestic  producers.  Unfortunalelv .  one 
major  factor  threatens  all  of  those  advan 
tages. 

The  threat  is  Canada  In  fact.  Canada  is 
so  close  thai  some  of  our  beet  growers  are 
within  10  miles  of  its  border  Given  ihi  (  ur 
rent  depressed  world  price,  if  quotas  were 
relaxed  or  lifted,  sugar  would  flow  into  this 
country  like  water  flows  over  Niagara 

The  Canadians  continue  lo  find  ioopholt> 
in  the  current  quota  program,  and  are  pres 
enily  shippirij.-  a  drv  sugar  and  dtxtroM- 
blend  into  tht-  US.,  where  ilie  dextrose  i.-. 
then  removed  This  sugar  is  over  and  above 
Canada  s    official  quota 

Mr  Secretary,  it  is  mv  understanding  th;u 
historically  the  Canadians  have  purchased 
some  Cuban  sugar  lo  refine  and  m  II  Kven 
though  our  official  imports  from  Canada 
are  minimal,  it  concerns  m*-.  not  onlv  as  a 
US  sugar  producer,  but  as  an  Amt  riean. 
that  my  fellow  citi/.ens  not  be  lh>'  C(jnsum 
ers  of  an>  laundered  Cuban  sugar 
through  Canada  I  do  not  know  thai  this  is 
in  fact  happening,  but  then  again.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  isn't,  either  B>  law  we  are  pro 
hibiled  to  trade  with  Cuba  It  quotas  were 
lifted,  would  we  then  be  encouraging 
Canada  to  act  as  a  broker  for  Cuban  sugar' 

Given  the  political  tensions  in  Central 
America,  a  simple  thing  like  this  could  cause 
some  political  and  dipioinalic  rnib:»rr;i>> 
ment  to  our  country  It  seems  odd  itiai  a 
country  such  as  Canada,  which  is  a  net  im 
porter  of  sugar,  has  been  allocated  an 
export  quota  to  our  country  I  guess  we 
must  .sometimes  justify  our  actions  in  the 
name  of  diplomacy 

The  record  should  be  clear  that  I  am  not 
encouraging  a  change  in  the  present  pro 
gram,  the  administration  of  the  program,  or 
that  Canada  not  have  a  quota  I  am  simply 
pointing  out  concerns  of  my  fellow  growers 
if  the  program  were  to  t)e  relaxed  or  signiti 
cantly  changed. 
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Since  the  US  is  a  major  importer  of 
sugar,  our  domestic  policy  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  react  to  thi-  constantly-changing 
domestic  and  international  market  forces 
Currently  there  is  no  effective  international 
agreement  which  slabili/.es  production  with 
consumption  Last  Tuesdav.  .line  12.  ap 
proximately  80  sugar  exporting  and  import 
ing  nations  reconvened  in  Gi'neva.  Switzer- 
land in  iheir  final  aiiempt  this  year  to  con- 
struct a  new  Iiilernalional  Sugar  Agreement 
iISAi  The  current  ISA  ends  on  December 
31  of  this  yt'ar  If  all  major  imporiing  and 
exporting  counines  could  come  to  a  work- 
able agreement  wilhiii  the  next  two  Weeks. 
It  would  help  relieve  future  stres.s  on  the 
world  market 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  I  h«-  negotia- 
tions, three  points  must  be  made 

1  An  inlernational  agreemi  nt  never  ha.s. 
nor  ever  will  be  a  sutaslitute  for  an  effective 
domestic  policy 

2  The  mechanic.-,  of  our  current  domestic 
program  can  work  m  harmonv  either  with 
or  in  the  absence  of  an  international  agree 
ment 

3  The  Administration  has  the  authority, 
flexibility,  and  proper  tools  to  manage  the 
current  domestic  program  elfectivel> 

Mr  Secretary,  we  ask  the  Administration 
lo  support  the  eurrent  program  in  the  up 
(oming  farm  bill  with  changes  lo  reflect  the 
inrrea.sed  cost  of  production 

Thank  vou  verv  mu<  li  • 


i  June  19,  im 

this.  The  church  must  be  forcing  poli- 
ticians to  move  in  the  interest  of  the 
community." 

Although  our  community  grieves  the 
loss  of  Rev.  Walter  Taylor,  we  can  cel- 
ebrate the  richness  and  meaning  of  his 
life.  For  like  the  newspaper  he  found- 
ed and  published,  the  Torch-Bearer. 
Walter  Taylor  provided  a  beacon  of 
peace  and  understanding.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV    WALTER  S. 
TAYLOR 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELLI 

C)f   NKW  JKKSf  V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  Juiir  19.  1984 

•  Mr  TORRICELLL  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
rise  to  pay  tribute  lo  one  of  my  com- 
munity's most  strident  and  effect i\e 
voices  for  social  ju.stice.  that  of  Rev. 
Walter  S.  Taylor.  Until  the  day  of  his 
passing  last  wfek.  Reverend  Taylor 
v.a.s  a  tirele.ss  worker  for  spiritual  and 
social  understanding  in  Bergen 
County  and  our  country.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  his  friend. 

Like  many  mil  rights  leaders  and 
minustfTS.  Walter  Taylor  dedicated  his 
life  lo  making  our  place  on  Earth  one 
of  peace  and  compa.ssion.  But  Rever- 
end Taylor  went  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  traditional  civil  rights  movement. 
In  1972,  Reverend  Taylor  broke  the 
racial  barrier  in  Bergen  County  elec- 
toral politics  by  becoming  Englewood. 
NJ's  first  black  mayor.  Although  his 
term  was  marked  by  controversy  and 
conflict,  black  political  power  would 
never  be  denied  again. 

As  pastor  of  the  Galilee  United 
Methodist  Church,  which  lie  helped  to 
build  over  32  years.  Reverend  Taylor 
had  a  keen  awareness  of  the  special  re- 
lationship between  religion  and  poli- 
tics in  the  United  States.  He  said. 
Politics  determines  the  kind  of  world 
you  will  be  born  in.  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion, health  care  and  job  you  will 
eventually  get  *  *  '.  The  church  must 
address  itself  and  be  involved  in  any- 
thing  that   affects   life  as   greatly   as 


PHYSICIANS'  ATTITUDES 
TOWARD  COST  CONTAINMENT 

HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1984 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
October  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States  released 
the  results  of  a  survey,  conducted  by 
Louis  Harris  &  Associates  for  The  Eq- 
uitable, on  public  attitudes  on  health 
care  costs  in  America— the  first  such 
study  ever  conducted. 

Included  in  this  study  were  the  opin- 
ions of  physician  leaders,  hospital  ad- 
ministrators, health  insurance  execu- 
tives; labor  leaders,  corporate  health 
benefits  officers,  as  well  as  a  cro.ss  sec- 
lion  of  the  general  public.  Among  the 
findings  of  this  survey.  The  Equitable 
Health  Care  Survey:  Options  for  Con- 
trolling Costs."  were  the  following; 

There  i.s  a  general  consensus  that  funda- 
mental changes  are  needed  to  make  the  U.S. 
health  care  system  work  better;  ~ 

There  is  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
the  cost  of  hospitalization: 

The  health  care  system  as  it  currently 
exists  does  little  to  encourage  price  competi- 
tion: and 

The  American  public  is  ready  to  accept  a 
broad  range  of  cost -containment  proposals. 

Because  of  the  concern  that  this 
survey  had  not  taken  into  account  the 
broad  cro.ss  .section  of  physicians.  The 
Equitable  decided  to  commission  an- 
other survey.  The  Equitable  Health 
Care  Survey  II:  Physicians'  Attitudes 
Toward  Cost  Containment.  " 

To  the  extent  this  survey  found 
areas  of  consensus  between  physicians 
and  the  public  on  cost  containment,  I 
am  encouraged  that  doctors  can  and 
will  play  a  valuable  role  in  the  effort 
to  curb  rising  health  care  co.sts.  How- 
ever, survey  II  did  reveal  considerable 
resistance  to  many  cost  containment 
measures  among  physicians.  Unless 
their  attitudes  move  closer  to  those  of 
the  American  public,  doctors  may  find 
them.selves  viewed  as  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, when  they  should  be  part  of  the 
.solution. 

The  questionnaire  u.sed  in  this  most 
recent  study  was  virtually  identical  to 
the  one  used  in  the  earlier  study,  so  it 
is  possible  to  compare  the  views  of  the 
physicians  surveyed  here  with  those  of 
phy.sician  leaders,  hospital  administra- 
tors, and  the  American  public. 


June  19,  1984 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  you  a  sum- 
mary of  the  findings  of  this  second 
study,  'The  Equitable  Health  Care 
Survey  II:  Physicians'  Attitudes 
Toward  cost  Containment,"  and  urge 
that  my  colleagues  carefully  consider 
these  attitudes  when,  in  the  days 
ahead,  we  confront  the  problem  of 
controlling  health  care  costs. 

The  summary  follows: 

1.  Less  than  half  of  all  physicians  believe 
that  the  American  health  care  system  works 
well  and  needs  only  minor  changes.  This 
finding  contrasts  sharply  with  the  views  of 
physicians  who  head  state,  local  and  special- 
ty medical  societies  (physician  leaders),  two- 
thirds  of  whom  believe  that  the  nations 
health  care  system  works  well. 

These  responses  are  strikingly  different 
from  those  of  the  American  people,  only 
21%  of  whom  believed,  in  1983,  that  the 
health  care  system  was  working  pretty  well, 
and  most  of  whom  felt  that  fundamental 
changes  were  needed  or  that  the  system 
needed  to  be  completely  rebuilt. 

2.  There  is  no  consensus  among  physicians 
with  regard  to  priorities  for  change  in  the 
nation's  health  care  system. 

The  answers  given  most  frequently  in 
reply  lo  a  question  concerning  which  one 
change  they  would  most  like  to  see  relate  to 
improved  access  to  health  care,  cost  contain- 
ment, and  less  government  interference  and 
regulation  of  the  health  care  system. 

3.  Most  physicians  are  satisfied  with  the 
availability  and  quality  of  health  care  gen- 
erally, with  their  own  health  insurance  l)en- 
efits.  and  with  the  cost  of  health  care. 

However,  fully  41%  of  physicians  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  total  cost  of  care,  and  32% 
are  dissatisfied  with  out-of-pocket  costs. 

4.  A  majority  (59%)  of  physicians  think 
that  the  cost  of  hospitalization  is  unreason- 
ably high. 

However,  sizable  majorities  l>elieve  that 
the  costs  of  doctors'  visits,  latwratory  tests, 
and  healtb  insurance  are  reasonable.  In  con- 
trast to  the  omnion  of  a  majority  of  physi- 
cian leaders  wino  think  the  cost  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  is  reasonable,  physicians  reveal 
only  a  plurality  of  opinion  regarding  this 
issue. 

5.  Majorities,  in  most  cases  large  majori- 
ties, of  physicians  think  that  seven  different 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of 
health  care  spending  over  the  last  few 
years. 

However,  only  a  minority  (17%)  think  that 
unit-cost  inflation— the  increasing  cost  of 
the  same  services- is  the  main  reason.  This 
latter  vie*  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of 
the  American  public,  44%  of  whom  feel  that 
unit-cost  inflation  is  the  main  reason  for  in- 
creased spending. 

The  factors  most  widely  believed  to  have 
had  a  major  impact  on  health  care  spending 
are: 

The  increasing  use  of  expensive  eQuip- 
ment  and  technology; 

The  fact  that  the  population  as  a  whole  is 
getting  older; 

The  growth  of  expensive  malpractice  suits 
and  malpractice  insurance; 

The  increased  availability  of  government- 
funded  programs  such  as  Medicare  and 
Medicaid; 

The  increased  availability  of  employer- 
provided  Health  insurance; 

Doctors  ordering  more  laboratory  tests 
than  are  necessary;  and 

Unnecessary  hospitalization. 

6.  A  majority  of  physicians  believe  that 
the  third-party  payment  system,  as  it  exists 
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today,  is  a  major  contributor  to  increased 
health  care  spending. 

While  large  majorities  of  physicians  be- 
lieve than  the  third-party  payment  system. 
the  practice  of  defensive  medicine,  and  the 
aging  of  the  population  have  contributed  to 
increased  health  care  spending,  there  is  a 
plurality  of  opinion  on  the  idea  that  the  in- 
crease is  due  to  a  lack  of  competitive  pricing 
in  the  health  care  industry. 

Younger  physicians  and  physicians  who 
are  not  members  of  AMA  lend  to  agree  that 
a  lack  of  price  competition  contributes  to 
health  care  cost  inflation. 

7.  A  majority  of  physicians  believe  thai 
the  present  health  care  s.vstem  is  price  com- 
petitive. 

Physicians'  views  on  this  subject  are  in 
sharp  contrast  to  those  of  hospital  adminis- 
trators and  the  public.  A  majority  of  the 
public  (76%)  believe  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  health  care  is  that  there  is  no  com- 
petition to  keep  prices  down.  Furthermore, 
majorities  of  hospital  administrators,  insur- 
ance executives  corporate  benefits  officers. 
and  union  leaders  all  share  the  publics  view- 
that  the  nation  does  not  have  a  price-com- 
petitive system. 

In  this  context,  it  is  important  lo  note 
that  only  16'^c  of  the  public  have  ever 
chosen  a  physician  because  his  or  her  fees 
were  lower  than  those  of  another  doctor. 

8.  There  is  no  agreement  among  physi- 
cians as  to  the  proportion  of  all  health  care 
costs  that  are  incurred  by  the  highest 
spending  10%  of  the  population. 

The  median  response  is  that  56%  of  all 
spending  can  be  attributed  lo  this  10<v  of 
the  population,  a  figure  somewhat  lower 
than  available  data  and  other  estimates 
would  suggest. 

Physicians  believe  that  the  main  reason 
for  the  increased  concentration  of  health 
care  spending  on  a  small  proportion  of  the 
public  are;  the  aging  of  the  population,  the 
use  of  more  expensive  procedures  to  save  or 
prolong  life,  the  unhealthy  lifestyles  of 
some  Americans,  the  use  of  new  medical 
technology,  and  the  overuse  of  health  care 
services  by  a  few  people. 

9.  Reactions  lo  specific  health  care  cost- 
containment  policies  vary  from  almost 
unanimous  acceptance  lo  overwhelming  op- 
position. 

In  general,  there  is  a  relatively  high  corre- 
lation between  the  perceived  effectiveness 
of  a  policy  and  its  acceptability.  Where  a 
policy  is  perceived  to  be  effective,  it  is  gen- 
erally acceptable.  Where  it  is  not  accepta- 
ble, it  is  generally  not  thought  to  be  effec- 
tive. However,  there  are  a  few  important  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule. 

10.  By  large  majorities,  physicians  believe 
that  most  policies  which  would  increase 
cost-sharing  by  patients  would  be  both  ef- 
fective and  acceptable. 

Specified  policies  endorsed  by  large  num- 
bers of  physicians  relate  lo  increased  deduc- 
tibles and  copayments,  and  requiring  pa- 
tients to  pay  a  part  of  their  employer-paid 
insurance  premiums.  On  the  other  hand, 
less  than  half  of  the  physicians  view  a  new 
tax  on  the  top  portion  of  large  health  insur- 
ance premiums  as  an  effective  or  acceptable 
cost-containment  measure. 

11.  Overwhelming  majorities  of  physicians 
endorse  changes  in  the  health  care  system 
that  would  reduce  hospitalization. 

Alternatives  to  hospitalization  in  the  care 
of  the  chronically  ill  or  for  tests  and  minor 
surgery  are  considered  both  effective  and 
acceptable  in  containing  health  care  spend- 
ing. However,  certification  by  insurance 
companies  prior  to  non-emergency  hospitali- 
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zation  is  acceptable  to  less  than  half  of  the 
physicians. 

12.  Physicians  view^  the  proposal  to  require 
second  opinions  prior  to  non-emergency  sur- 
gery as  generally  acceptable. 

However,  there  is  some  doubt  about  its  ef- 
fectiveness in  controlling  costs. 

13.  DLscouraging  the  duplication  of  expen- 
sive equipment  and  specialists  at  nearby 
hospitals  is  a  proposal  acceptable  lo  almost 
two-thirds  of  physicians. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  group  consid- 
er this  an  effective  means  for  containing 
health  care  costs. 

14.  Utilization  reviews  are  thought  to  be 
at  least  somewhat  effective,  but  a  sizeable 
minority  (44%)  do  not  regard  them  as  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  proposal  lo  fix  fees  paid  to  doctors 
and  hospitals  based  on  diagnosis-related 
groups  iDRG's)  is  unacceptable  to  a  clear 
majority  of  physicians. 

However,  over  half  of  the  ph.vsicians  con- 
cede that  it  is  an  effective  cost-containment 
strategy. 

15.  The  notion  of  government  price  con- 
trols draws  the  greatest  consensus  of  nega- 
tive responses  from  physicians. 

Although  almost  half  agree  that  such  con- 
trols would  reduce  health  care  spending, 
fully  85%  find  the  proposal  unacceptable. 

16.  Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
(HMO's)  and  preferred  provider  plans  are 
unacceptable  to  a  majority  of  physicians. 
However,  medical  opinion  is  more  receptive 
to  a  system  where  a  primary  care  physician 
receives  a  predetermined  fee  for  providing 
basic  medical  care  and  is  also  responsible  for 
authorizing  additional  health  care  services. 

17.  Large  majorities  of  physicians  consider 
insurance  plans  that  provide  individual  in- 
centives for  healthy  living  or  group  incen- 
tives for  below  target  expenditures  lo  be 
both  effective  and  acceptable  in  controlling 
health  care  costs. 

18.  Changes  in  laws  relating  lo  malprac- 
tice that  would  reduce  the  pressure  on  doc- 
tors to  practice  defensive  medicine  are  gen- 
erally thought  to  be  both  effective  and  ac- 
ceptable. 

19.  Most  physicians  believe  that  changing 
antitrust  laws  so  that  third-party  payers  can 
join  together  lo  negotiate  fees  with  provid- 
ers would  be  an  effective  cost-containment 
strategy. 

A  smaller  majority  consider  this  proposal 
acceptable. 

20.  Business  coalitions  formed  to  control 
health  care  costs  are  seen  as  both  effective 
and  acceptable  by  a  majority  of  physicians. 

21.  There  is  some  resistance  among  physi- 
cians lo  encourage  the  use  of  nur.se  practi- 
tioners, midwives,  and  physicians'  assistants 
instead  of  physicians. 

While  over  50%  find  this  change  unaccept- 
able, a  large  minority  (46%,)  also  believe 
that  this  would  not  be  an  effective  means 
for  controlling  costs. 

22.  While  most  physicians  believe  that  re- 
ducing the  use  of  so-called  'heroic  "  medi- 
cine would  be  effective  in  controlling  health 
care  spending,  a  smaller  majority  find  this 
proposal  acceptable. 

23.  There  is  overwhelming  disapproval  of 
the  concept  of  cost-shifting. 

Policies  that  result  in  a  shift  in  the  cost  of 
treatment  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pa- 
tients to  fees  paid  by  privale-secior  patients 
are  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  most  phy- 
sicians 

24.  Health  care  coverage  for  the  unem- 
ployed is  favored  by  most  physicians,  even  if 
it  means  additional  direct  or  indirect  cost  to 
other  people. 
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While  the  majority  of  phv.sinan.s  favor 
providing  this  coxerage  by  extonding  cm 
ployerpaid  insurance  or  by  enroiiraging 
each  state  to  finance  it.  they  oppose  (inane 
ing  this  coverage  through  a  federal  program 
or  from  any  type  of  new  tax. 

25.  In  general,  physicians  m  the  South  are 
more  conservative 

They  are  more  satisfied  with  the  status 
quo  and  are  least  hkely  to  accept  policits 
which  would  adversely  affect  their  income 

26.  In  most  instances,  younger  phvsiciaiis 
lie.  physicians  who  ha\e  graduated  more 
recenllyi  are  more  receptive  to  thi'  proposed 
changes  in  the  health  care  system  lh;in  ari' 
older  physicians. 

The  changes  that  older  ph\sirians  en- 
dorse in  larger  numbers  than  younger  ph\  " 
sicians  are  tho.se  that  would  shift  ail(iiiioti;»i 
costs  to  the  patient.  AMA  members,  who 
tend  to  be  older  than  nonmember-^.  al.^o 
tend  to  be  more  con.>iir\ati\e  than  noii 
members  in  accepting  changes  m  the  health 
care  system  that  would  place  constraints  on 
the  price  or  use  of  health  care  si  r\  icis  and 
on  equipment  purchases. 

27.  Phv-,icians  are  out  of  step  with  the 
nation  on  many  key  i.ssiies 

They  are  liv-s  critical  of  the  status  quo. 
much  more  likely  to  believe  that  the  health 
cart  system  is  price  competilive.  and  much 
le.ss  willing  to  aciept  alternatives  to  the  tra 
dilional  fee-for  ^ervlce.  doctSr  patient  rela 
tionship  than  the  public  hospiial  adminis 
trators.  employers  union  leaders,  or  iiisur 
ance  executives 

28  However,  practicing  physuians  an 
more  likely  to  -.ee  the  ni'ed  for  chang*'  than 
are  their  elected  leaders 

They  are  also  somewhat  more  willing  lo 
accept  alternative  dehverv  systems* 


THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE 
KETTERING  CHURCH  OF  GOD 
YOUTH  GROUP 

HON.  MICHAEL  DeWINE 

UK  OHKi 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  KEPRESENTATI Vfc.S 

Tiu'sdav.  June  19.  19H4 
•  Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihls 
morning.  Wednesday.  June  20.  1984. 
the  KeltcrinK  Church  of  God  Youth 
Group  will  perform  on  the  steps  of  ifie 
Hoase  of  Representatives.  The.se  fine 
youHK  sineers  from  the  Beaverereek, 
and  Ketterinp.  OH.  area.s  are  touring 
Washington.  DC  for  several  days  and 
are  looking  forward  to  singing  on  the 
step.s  of  their  Nations  Capitol  and  al.so 
to  learning  more  about  our  Govern 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  vkould  like  to  ask  that 
my  colieague.s  and  the  members  of 
their  staff  join  me  on  the  steps  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  to  hear  the.se  young 
people  from  the  Kettering  Church  of 
God.* 
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REPEAL  THE  WAIVER  FOR  MOST 
FAVORED  NATION  STATUS 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OK  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATI VES 

TuvsddU.  June  19.  198-} 

•  Mr  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  eliminate  a  provision  in 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  which  allows 
the  President  to  ask  for  a  waiver  of 
Jack.son-Vartik  human  rights  provi- 
sions in  conjunction  with  granting  cov- 
eted most  favored  nation  [MFNl  trade 
benefits  to  Communist  countries.  The 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  insure 
that  the  intent  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  is  respectid. 

The  Jack.son-Vanik  provisions  were 
made  a  part  of  the  Trade  Act  in  an 
effort  to  make  a  statement  in  support 
of  ba.sic  human  rights:  indeed,  the  U.S. 
Helsinki  Watch  Committee  ha.s  stated: 

The  spirit  ol  the  i  Jackson Vanik  i  amend- 
ment has  bi-en  interpreted  lo  iikUkJ<'  the 
human  rights  situation  as  a  whole. 

Further,  the  amendment  it.self.  now 
part  of  the  Trade  Act.  stales  that  it  is 

to  a.ssure  the  continued  dedication  of, 
the  United  States  to  fundamental 
human  rights  *  *  *"  that  products  of 
nonmarket  [Communist]  countries  are| 
not  to  receive  favorable  MFN  treat- 
ment if  they  have  not  complied  with 
the  very  simple  and  basic  tenets  of 
that  amendment  regarding  the  right 
to  emigrate. 

The  law  al.so  contains  a  provision 
which  would  allow  the  President  to 
ask  for  a  waiver  in  cases  whiTe  the 
Communist  country  does  not  comply 
with  the  simple  and  basic  provisions  of 
Jackson-Vanik.  and  yet  the  President 
\^ishes  lo  grant  the  country  MF'N  tie- 
spite  Its  noncompliance.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  provision  in  current  law  allowing 
the  waiver  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
ba.s|c  tenet  of  the  Jackson  Vanik  .sec- 
tion of  the  Trade  Act. 

The  Jack.son-Vanik  provisions  are 
viTv  limited  in  .scope.  They  ask  only 
that  for  a  product  from  a  Communist 
country  to  receive  .special  trade 
Stat  us -most  favored-nation  status— 
the  Communist  country  is  not  to  do 
three  specific  things.  The  country  may 
not  deny  their  citizens  the  right  or 
opportunity  to  emigrate.  '  It  al.so  may 
not  impose  more  than  a  nominal  tax 
on  emigration  or  on  the  visas  or  other 
documents  required  for  emigration  for 
any  purpose  or  cause  whatsoever."  Fi- 
nally, with  respect  to  procedures,  the 
country  may  not  ■impose  more  than  a 
nominal  tax.  levy.  fine,  fee  or  other 
charge  on  any  citizen  as  a  consequence 
of  the  desire  of  such  citizen  to  emi- 
girate  to  the  country  of  his  choice." 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  agree  that 
the.se  requirements  are  very  simple 
and  represent  only  the  bare  minimum 
in  human  rights  considerations.  It 
minimizes  and  depreciates  our  sinceri- 
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ty  when  we  allow  these  simple  require- 
ments to  be  waived  in  order  to  grant 
MFN  to  a  Communist  country  which 
does  not  even  respect  these  simple 
basic  requirements.  We  mock  our- 
.selves.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  allow 
Communist  countries  lo  mock  us  also, 
when  they  see  that  we  grant  a  waiver 
year  after  year.  Why  should  Commu- 
nist nations  respect  the  Jackson-Vanik 
requirements  when  we  provide  them 
the  MFN  whether  they  comply  or  not? 
Why  should  we  support  them  in  their 
complicity?  Why  should  we  indicate 
approval  of  their  failure  to  comply 
and  why  should  we  hold  our  own  law 
in  such  disrespect  that  we  would  waive 
its  simple  provisions  year  after  year? 
Where  are  tho.se  who  honestly  believe 
in  basic  human  rights  when  this  is 
happening? 

I  v^ant  to  stress  that  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  provisions  represent  a  minimal 
requirement  for  Communist  countries, 
and  that  even  these  are  actively  avoid- 
ed when  possible  by  those  countries. 
For  example,  our  Jackson-Vanik  provi- 
sions refer  to  citizens  of  Communist 
countries.  To  avoid  our  requirements, 
some  countries  simply  refuse  to  call  a 
."Citizen"  anyone  who  has  expres.sed  a 
desire  to  emigrate.  They  go  further. 
»A«  a  noncitizen,  their  government 
takes  aviay  their  ration  cards  (without 
which  they  cannot  buy  food),  demotes 
or  fires  them  from  their  jobs,  hara.sses 
spou.se  and  children,  and  engages  in 
countle,ss  other  forms  of  harassment. 
We  would  all  agree  that  this  is  most 
.severe  treatment  of  one  who  simply  in- 
dicates a  desire  to  emigrate.  We  would 
all  agree  that  to  refuse  to  call  such  a 
person  a  citizen  is  a  despicable  subter- 
fuge to  engage  in  and  an  unconscion- 
able v\ay  to  attempt  to  avoid  comply- 
ing With  the  Jackson-Vanik  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Act. 

I  call  upon  all  who  truly  support 
simple  and  basic  human  rights  for 
ail  — including  those  who  live  under 
Communist  regimes— to  support  the 
legislation  I  am  offering  today  to 
remove  the  provisions  in  our  current 
law  which  allo\\  a  waiver  of  the  tenets 
of  Jack.son-Vanik. 

H.R  - 
A  Hill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  law  under 
which  the  denial  of  nondiscriminatory 
Iriatment  imosl-favored-nation  treat- 
ment) to  nonmarket  economy  countries 
under  title  IV  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
ma\  be  waived 

hi'  It  luartrd  bv  Ihc  Srnatr  and  House  of 
Rfprrsriitatirrs  of  the  United  Stales  of 
Ainenca  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  .sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Trade  Art  of  1974  <  19  U.S.C. 
24:j2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub.seciion.s 
u)  and  (d  i. 

Skc  2.  (a)(  1 )  Section  153  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  I  19  U.S.C.  2193)  is  repealed. 

i2i  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  of 
1974  IS  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing: 
Sec    153.  Resolutions  relating  to  extension 
of  waiver  authority  under  .sec- 
tion 402. '. 
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(b)  Section  154(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2194(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■■402(d).". 

Sec.  3.  Any  extension  of  waiver  authority 
under  section  402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
that  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  countries  concerned 
for  the  duration  of  the  extension  period.* 


PUBLIC  APATHETIC  TO 
BACKYARD"  PERIL 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1984 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  concerned,  as  is  Edward  Neilari. 
foreign  editor  of  the  Washington 
Times,  that  Americans  in  general  are 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  threat 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and  Nica- 
ragua pose  for  Central  America  and 
the  United  States.  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  continue  to  stress  the  dangers 
of  Communist  subversion  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  to  get  that  message  across 
to  the  American  public.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  following  commen- 
tary by  Mr.  Neilan  from  the  June  13 
edition  of  the  Washington  Times. 

Public  Apathetic  to  ■Backyard"  Peril 
(By  Edward  Neilan) 

The  Soviet  Union's  u.se  of  surrogate  forces 
around  the  world— most  noticeable 
Cubans— is  intensifying,  and  the  situation  is 
growing  particularly  serious  in  "our  own 
backyard"  in  Central  America. 

As  Presideri  Reagan  pointed  out  in  his 
May  9  televi.led  address  to  the  nation.  Amer- 
icans have  a  right  to  be  concerned  about 
Soviet  backed  Cuban  subversion  in  Central 
America  bec»u.se  it  is  a  region  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  United  States." 

For  one  thing,  it  is  .so  close.  The  president 
noted  that  San  Salvador  is  closer  to  Hous- 
ton. Texas,  ^an  Houston  is  to  Washington. 

The  pre.-ident  characterized  Central 
America  a.s  being  at  our  doorstep"  and  .said 
it  has  become  the  stage  for  a  bold  attempt 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  to 
install  communisn  by  force  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 

Jose  Figueres  Ferrer,  who  was  president 
of  that  remarkable  country  Costa  Rica  in 
1948  49.  195J  58  and  1970-74.  disagrees  with 
Mr.  Reagan  about  Soviet  intentions  and 
Cuban  actions.  He  wrote  recently  that  "dis- 
cussions between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  would  be  extremely  useful, 
particularly  if  the  Ru.ssians  could  reassure 
the  Americans  that  they  have  no  strategic 
interesLs  in  the  region." 

The  day  after  the  Costa  Rican  statesman's 
article  appeared,  there  were  reports  that  a 
Bulgarian  ship  unloaded  more  Soviet  arms 
and  more  Cuban  advisers  at  a  Nicaraguan 
port. 

Central  American  leaders  are  not  the  only 
ones  w ho  would  like  to  see  an  end  to  subver- 
sion and  armed  struggles  in  their  region. 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz's  recent 
one-day  visit  to  Managua  was  only  the  latest 
in  a  long  .series  of  bilateral  meetings  with 
the  Nicaraguan  government  in  which  the 
United  States  has  presented  specif ic  propos- 
als for  peaces. 
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The  real  problem  in  Central  America  is 
that  Americans  up  here  don't  take  the  situa- 
tion down  there  as  seriously  as  does  the  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  average  American— 
who  has  trouble  getting  past  the  latest  news 
of  U.S.-Soviet  moves,  summit  visits  or  the 
international  debt  crisis— to  get  worked  up 
over  a  story  from  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

But  the  danger  of  communist  subversion 
in  Central  America  is  clear,  and  it  will  be 
getting  worse  as  Americans  are  preoccupied 
this  summer  and  fall  with  the  election  cam- 
paign. 

It  is  not  "seeing  a  red  under  every  bed  "  to 
describe  the  Sandinista  rule  in  Nicaragua  as 
a  communist  reign  of  terror. 

Shortly  after  taking  power,  the  Sandinis- 
tas—with help  from  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union— began  supporting  aggression  and 
terrorism  against  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador  and  Honduras.  They  set  up  camps 
for  guerrillas  from  El  Salvador  to  be  trained 
and  then  return  to  their  country  and  dis- 
rupt its  government. 

Nicaragua  is  the  headquarter  or  base 
camp  for  communist  guerrilla  activities  in 
Central  America.  Plenty  of  help  comes  to 
Nicaragua  from  Cuba.  In  1979  there  were 
165  Cuban  personnel  in  Nicaragua.  Today 
there  are  more  than  10,000. 

■yet  the  United  States  is  criticized  for 
having  fewer  than  100  trainers  in  El  Salva- 
dor! 

Nicaragua's  own  military  forces  have  in- 
creased from  10,000  in  1979  to  more  than 
100.000  today.  Leaders  there  claim  the  in- 
crease is  in  respon.se  to  American  aggression 
in  recent  years.  The  truth  is  that  both  the 
Carter  and  Reagan  administrations  did  ev- 
erything to  try  harder  lo  be  friends  with 
Nicaragua,  including  sending  economic  aid. 

The  overtures  did  no  good,  and  Nicaragua 
continues  to  export  terrorism. 

The  words  of  the  Sandinistas'  official 
party  anthem  describe  the  United  States  as 
the  "enemy  of  all  mankind. " 

The  intentions  of  Nicaragua,  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Central  America  should 
be  clear  to  everyone. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  up  here  is  get- 
ting the  message  acro.ss  lo  an  indifferent,  or 
otherwise  preoccupied.  American  public* 


TUCSON  STUDY  TOUR  OF 
ISRAEL 


HON.  JAMES  F.  McNULTY,  JR. 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1984 
•  Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  a  group  of  civic  leaders  from 
Tucson.  AZ  participated  in  the  Tucson 
Interreligious  Study  Tour  in  Israel. 
The  study  tour  was  sponsored  by  the 
Tucson  Jewish  Community  Council 
and  led  by  Carol  Karsch,  chairman  of 
the  community  relations  committee. 
The  group  visited  with  political  lead- 
ers, scholars,  and  military  representa- 
tives of  the  Israeli  Defense  Force. 

My  legislative  staff  director  was 
among  the  study  tour  participants.  His 
report  and  conclusions  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  students  of  the  peace  process 
in  the  Mideast  and  those  more  gener- 
ally concerned  with  the  advancement 
of  American  goals  of  peace  and  securi- 
ty in  the  region. 
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The  report,  published  in  the  Arizona 
Post,  June  15,  1984,  follows: 
Israels  Accomplishments  and  Freedom  Are 
Rare  Achievements 
(By  John  Crow ) 

The  firt-time  visitor  lo  Israel  gets  a 
prompt  introduction  to  the  security  prob- 
lem soon  after  boarding  the  bus  from  Ben 
Gurion  International  Airport  in  Tel  Aviv  for 
Jerusalem.  The  roadway  gradually  makes  its 
way  upwards  through  the  Judean  hills. 
Rusting  military  vehicles  and  well  kepi  me- 
morials to  the  men  who  fought  their  way 
through  this  same  corridor  are  vivid  remind- 
ers of  the  blood  that  was  shed  to  secure  in- 
dependence in  1948.  Our  guide  tells  us  2.000 
deaths  were  the  price  of  access  lo  Jerusa- 
lem. Even  the  amateur  student  of  military 
affairs  can  appreciate  how  difficult  that  op- 
eration was  and  understand  the  determina- 
tion of  Israelis  to  not  again  be  so  vulnerable. 

That  determination  is  made  clear  again 
and  again  as  one  travels  through  the  con- 
trasting regions  of  Israel  and  sees  its  re- 
markable achievements.  As  much  as  the  nu- 
merous and  contentious  political  parties 
differ  on  how  lo  resolve  the  many  pressing 
economic  problems  on  the  national  agenda, 
there  is  no  division  on  the  first  need  of  the 
nation:  lo  assure  its  military  security. 

On  our  way  north  we  slop  briefly  to  view 
a  non-descripl  school  building.  Pour  years 
ago  three  P.L.O.  infiltrators  made  their  way 
ih.e  few  hundred  yards  from  the  interna- 
tional boundary  with  Lebanon  lo  this  school 
and  a  nearby  apartment  house.  Twenty-one 
deaths  of  women  and  children  were  the 
price  paid  that  day. 

By  the  time  the  visitor  reaches  the  Golan 
Heights  and  views  ihe  valley  below  and  the 
collectives  which  were  once  bombarded 
from  these  ramparts  one  begins  to  under- 
stand Israeli  determination.  In  a  military 
camp  in  the  Heights,  a  new  tank,  the  Mir- 
kava  is  demonstrated.  As  a  fighting  machine 
the  Mirkava  is  unmatched  in  the  world:  it  is 
an  awesome  weapon  in  firepower,  speed  and 
crew  protection.  The  young  men  and  women 
of  the  lank  company  are  highly  competent, 
well  trained  and  in  full  readiness  to  deal 
with  any  Syrian  effort  to  reclaim  the  area. 
Though  weil-fed  and  serious  of  purpose,  one 
is  reminded  that  youthful  energies  are  the 
same  everywhere  when  a  young  woman  sol- 
dier does  hand-stands  as  she  talks  with  her 
companions  in  the  bright  sunshine. 
In  a  meeting  with  General  "^oram  Yair, 

General  Ya  Ya"  to  the  press,  we  hear  of  Is- 
rael's current  military  security  problems 
and  of  the  determination  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Israeli  Defense  Force  to  do  what 
ihey  must.  The  General  more  than  most 
citizens  is  able  to  voice  his  wish  to  live  a  life 
of  peace  with  his  family,  his  children  and 
his  crops.  His  government  stands,  as  it  has 
for  many  years,  ready  to  discuss  a  peace 
agenda  with  its  neighbors.  Egypt  remains 
the  only  neighbor  whose  government  had 
the  courage  to  make  peace. 

Israel's  democratic  ways  place  it  in  a  mi- 
nority of  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
places  it  in  a  firm,  irrevocable  friendship 
with  the  United  Stales.  Unique  to  Israel, 
even  in  the  society  of  free  nations,  is  that 
this  democracy  has  persisted,  even  thrived 
through  36  years  of  constant  external 
threat  and  regional  tension. 

Making  use  of  its  democratic  ways.  Israelis 
are  preparing  to  listen  to  the  party  appeals 
being  made  as  part  of  the  national  election 
lo  be  held  July  23.  National  debate  is  seri- 
ous, for  the  economic  problems  Israel  faces 
are  profound.  The  nation  cannot  continue 
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to  meet  its  goals  with  a  400  percent  annual 
rate  of  inflation.  Difficult  choices  must  soon 
t>e  made.  The  question  of  the  best  course  of 
action  seems  to  have  as  many  answers  as 
people  one  tallis  with. 

Devoting  a  third  of  the  gross  national 
product  to  national  security  means  there  is 
a  continuing,  relentless  pressure  on  non-de- 
fense programs  each  of  which  makts  a  con- 
tribution to  building  a  nation.  But  consumer 
price  increases  on  a  level  of  5  percent  per 
week  are  unsettling:  every  family  must 
wonder  where  it  will  be  materially  in  I  he 
months  ahead.  The  only  certainty  in  the  sit- 
uation is  that  the  choices  will  be  made  by  a 
free  and  determined  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  visit  Israel  and  not 
leave  with  a  sense  of  the  accomplishments 
of  its  people:  free  access  to  religious  shrines 
held  sacred  to  men  and  women  of  three 
faiths  in  Jerusalem,  access  established  for 
the  first  time  in  human  history.  A  modern, 
high-technology  society  is  lieing  built  where 
for  thousands  of  years  only  shepherds  could 
extract  a  living  from  barren,  rock-filled  hill- 
sides. And  freedom  of  speech  and  the  right 
to  disagree  with  the  government  is  thor- 
oughly established  as  the  right  of  every  citi- 
zen. 

Such  achievements  singly  are  rare;  taken 
together  they  are  largely  unprecedented  in 
our  modern  world  where  the  more  common 
response  of  governments  has  been  that  na- 
tional security  requires  suppression  of  the 
unpopular  or  that  citizens  must  be  sacri- 
ficed so  that  economic  development  can  be 
forced  for  a  remote  tomorrow. 

Citizens  of  the  world  who  have  not  visited 
Israel  ought  to  place  it  high  on  their 
agenda:  what  they  will  see  is  very  special 
and  very  important.* 


WELCOMING  THE  INTERNATION- 
AL GAMES  FOR  THE  DISABLED 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  June  17,  the  weather  forecast 
for  Uniondale.  NY  called  for  thunder- 
storms. But  the  afternoon  turned  into 
one  of  such  bright  light,  I  am  certain 
every  one  of  the  14.000-plus  spectators 
at  the  opening  ceremonies  for  the 
International  Games  for  the  Disabled, 
as  I,  was  moved  by  the  rays  of  hope 
that  surrounded  this  extraordinary 
gathering. 

Athletes  from  44  nations  have  as- 
sembled in  my  district  to  participate  in 
the  competition  which  gives  the  dis- 
abled the  opportunity  to  put  the  world 
on  notice.  By  participating,  these  cou- 
rageous competitors  have  signaled  a 
refusal  to  be  kept  down,  a  refusal  to 
pass  on  the  chance  to  be  an  equal  part 
of  our  society. 

The  athletes  no  doubt  have  individ- 
uals stories  of  hardship,  discrimina- 
tion, and  exclusion,  yet  the  broad  and 
bright  smile  on  every  face  belied  only 
unt>ounded  joy,  and  sheer  determina- 
tion. 

The  participants'  exuberance  was 
shared  by  those  in  the  stands  who 
loudly  cheered  the  arrival  of  every  na- 
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tional  contingent  of  athletes.  Among 
those  in  the  audience  were  families  of 
some  of  the  athletes,  disabled  citizens 
from  around  the  country  and  through- 
out the  world  who  shared  in  this  spirit 
of  hope  and  belonging. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  was 
able  to  attend,  as  I  know  his  presence 
and  encouraging  words  served  as  an  in- 
spiration. I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  Nassau 
County  Executive  Fran  Ptircell,  and 
all  of  the  county  employees  who 
worked  so  tirelessly  to  ready  the  Mit- 
chel  Park  complex.  I  know  the  resi- 
dents of  my  district,  and  I  am  sure  of 
all  of  Long  Island  are  proud  to  host 
this  celebration  of  brotherhood  in  the 
true  Olympic  tradition. • 


OUR  CONTINUING  COMMITMENT 
TO  OUR  MIAS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1984 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
joined  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Congressman  Stephen  Solarz,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs  and  all  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Task  Force  on 
the  Missing  in  Action  in  introducing 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  322 
which  calls  upon  the  U.S.  Government 
to  continue  our  commitment  to  secur- 
ing a  full  and  final  accounting  of  our 
missing  in  action  and  prisoners  of  war 
from  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Congress- 
man SoLARz  has  been  a  staunch  ally  of 
the  families  of  our  mi.ssing  Americans, 
and  his  strong  commitment  to  the 
MIA  issue  is  highly  appreciated. 

Our  House  Task  Force  on  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia,  which  I  chair  has  been  meeting 
on  a  regular  basis  to  keep  the  issue 
alive  and  to  pursue  an  accounting  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  administra- 
tion. As  part  of  our  mission  to  insure 
that  a  full  and  final  accounting  of  our 
missing  Americans  is  realized,  we  have 
introduced  this  re.solulion  which  ac- 
knowledges the  work  that  has  been 
done  so  far  on  the  MIA/POW  issue, 
and  which  seeks  the  cooperation  of 
the  Governments  of  Vietnam  and  Laos 
as  we  continue  to  work  toward  the  re- 
lease of  any  possible  live  prisoners  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  the  repatri- 
ation of  the  remains  of  our  missing 
Americans.  , 

Progress  on  the  MIA/POW  issue  has 
been  painfully  long  and  arduous.  To 
date,  we  have  received  only  a  handful 
of  remains  which  have  trickled  out  of 
Vietnam  at  an  agonizingly  slow  pace. 
During  the  past  year,  we  have  received 
a  pledge  of  cooperation  from  the  Lao 
Peoples  Democratic  Republic  for 
acce.ss  to  crash  sites  in  that  nation,  but 
that  progress  too  has  been  extremely 
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slow.  Our  MIA  Task  Force  is  hoping 
that  by  passage  of  this  sense  of  the 
Congress  resolution,  and  through  in- 
creased diplomatic  efforts,  we  can  join 
together  in  this  humanitarian  venture 
to  improve  cooperation  between  our 
nations,  as  well  as  ending  the  pain  and 
uncertainty  that  the  families  of  our 
2,489  Americans  have  endured  during 
the  past  decade. 

For  my  colleagues"  review  and  sup- 
port I  request  that  the  full  text  of  this 
legislation  which  has  the  support  of 
the  task  force  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  be  insert- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

H.  Con.  Res.  322 

Concurrent  resolution  to  express  the  sense 

of  the  Congress  regarding  Americans  miss- 
ing In  Southeast  Asia 

Whereas  the  President  has  declared  the 
i.ssue  of  2.489  Americans  missing  and  unac- 
counted for  in  Indochina  a  matter  of  high- 
est national  priority  and  has  initiated  high 
level  dialogue  on  this  issue  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Lao  Peoples  Democratic  Re- 
public and  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam; 

Whereas  the  Congress,  on  a  bipartisan 
ba.sis.  has  fully  supported  these  initiatives 
to  determine  the  fate  of  Americans  still 
mi.ssing  in  Indochina  and  lealizes  that  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  can  only  be 
achieved  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  governments;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  pledged  to  cooper- 
a>f  with  the  United  States  Government  in 
resolving  this  humanitarian  issue,  .separate 
from  other  i.ssues  dividing  our  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  Government  of  the  Lao  Peo- 
plfs  Democratic  Republic  for  the  first  time 
has  taken  some  positive  actions  to  a.ssist  the 
United  States  Government  in  re.solving  the 
status  of  mi.ssing  Americans;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Rcsolvrd  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/.  That  it  is  the  .sen.se 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should— 

<1)  ensure  that  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government  con.sciously  and  fully 
carry  out  his  pledge  of  highest  national  pri- 
ority to  re.solve  the  i.ssue  of  2.489  Americans 
still  mi.ssing  and  unaccounted  for  in  Indo- 
china; 

'2i  work  for  the  immediate  release  of  any 
American.s  who  may  still  be  held  captive  in 
Indochina  and  for  the  immediate  return  of 
all  American  servicemen  and  civilians  who 
have  died  in  Southeast  Asia  whose  remains 
have  not  been  returned;  and 

'3)  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  coop- 
eration that  has  been  pledged  by  the  Ljio 
Peoples  Democratic  Republic  and  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Vietnam  in  resolving  this 
humanitarian  issue  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  calls  on  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Lao  Peoples 
Democratic  Republic  to  accelerate  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  Stales  in  achieving  the 
fullest  possible  accounting'  for  missing 
Americans  in  Indochina.* 
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THE  NICARAGUAN  CONNECTION: 
THE  REAL  PROBLEM  IN  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1984 
•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Vietnam  era  necessarily  touched  the 
lives  of  all  Americans.  However,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  one  segment  of 
our  population  came  out  of  that  pain- 
ful period  with  scars,  that  none  of  the 
rest  of  us  could  possibly  share. 

While  the  fates  spared  me  of  this 
particular  experience,  more  than  2.5 
million  Americans  served  their  Nation 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  more  than 
50,000  died  there. 

The  special  needs  of  the  veterans 
who  came  home  from  Vietnam  have 
been  well  documented,  if  not  met.  The 
war  itself  may  create  controversy  in 
our  country  forever,  but  the  individ- 
uals who  fought  it  should— and  must- 
be  spared  of  this  turmoil.  Our  Viet- 
nam veterans,  like  those  of  every 
other  war  we  have  fought,  should  be 
honored,  respected  and  treated  with 
the  dignity  they  deserve. 

It  has  taken  too  long  for  this  Nation 
to  grant  this  respect.  Slowly,  we  are 
fulfilling  our  part  of  the  covenant  that 
our  Nation  makes  with  each  genera- 
tion of  its  soldiers,  a  promise  that  we 
will  assume  certain  measures  of  re- 
sponsibility in  payment  for  the  ulti- 
mate burden  that  they  shouldered. 

In  my  home  State.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
organization  emerged  which  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  securing  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Vietnam  veterans. 
The  organization,  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America,  now  has  a  growing  mem- 
bership of  some  17,000  veterans  in  135 
chapters  nationwide.  By  granting  the 
VVA  a  national  charter  through  H.R, 
4772,  we  can  give  the  WA  its  rightful 
place  in  the  honorable  pantheon  of 
veterans  organizations  which  have 
been  spawned  by  our  most  terrible  mo- 
ments as  a  Nation. 

For  the  record,  the  VVA  exists  as  a 
veterans'  service  organization  in  the 
most  fundamental  and  laudable  sense. 
It  assists  Vietnam  vets  with  claims 
pending  before  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  other  Federal  agencies.  It 
conducts  career  counseling  and  devel- 
oping programs.  It  monitors  the  needs 
of  women  and  minority  Vietnam  vets, 
and  has  confronted  the  haunting  issue 
of  agent  orange. 

Most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  WA 
acts  as  a  conscience  for  all  of  us.  rais- 
ing our  awareness  of  the  particular 
problems  that  Vietnam  vets  have  con- 
fronted and  continue  to  face.  By  sup- 
porting H.R.  4772,  we  in  this  body  ac- 
knowledge this  consciousness  and  act 
further  to  heal  the  wounds  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  controversial  and  divisive 
war.* 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1984 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  seems  that  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  yet  to  recognize  a 
fundamental  aspect  of  the  current 
conflict  in  Central  America.  Nicaragua 
continues  to.  arm  itself  and  the  terror- 
ists in  neighboring  countries  with  the 
help  of  Cuba  and  numerous  other 
Eastern  bloc  nations,  but  their  apolo- 
gists here  in  Congress  insist  that  the 
growing  conflict  is  not  a  result  of  Nic- 
aragua's militaristic  policies  but  of 
the  poverty  endemic  to  the  region. 

Unfortunately,  this  perception  of 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  is  as  igno- 
rant as  it  is  dangerous.  It  ties  the 
hands  of  those  who  seek  to  aid  the  be- 
leagured  nations  of  the  region  while 
simultaneously  encouraging  Nicaragua 
to  pursue  its  adventuristic  policies. 
The  results,  if  this  trend  continues  un- 
checked, will  be  disastrous  for  the 
United  States. 

No  one  who  has  visited  Central 
America  will  deny  that  poverty  is  a 
problem  there.  Nor  will  any  objective 
observer  claim  that  there  is  no  dissat- 
isfaction among  the  masses.  But  the 
real  problem  is  intervention  by  foreign 
powers,  in  this  case  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Like  the  astute  oppor- 
tunists that  they  are,  they  have  ex- 
ploited the  existing  problems  and  fo- 
mented armed  uprisings.  I  think  that 
it  is  high  time  that  we  here  in  Con- 
gress face  this  reality  and  come  to 
grips  with  it.  This  means  the  continu- 
ation of  military  and  economic  aid  to 
El  Salvador,  but  also  continued  sup- 
port for  the  Nicaraguan  Contras. 
These  two  issues  cannot  be  separated; 
they  are  one  and  the  same. 

In  the  June  8,  1984  issue  of  the  Or- 
lando Sehtinel,  Mr.  Charley  Reese  of 
the  editbrial  staff  clearly  describes 
this  verjT  subject.  In  his  editorial  he 
makes  sime  cogent  suggestions  as  to 
what  Congress  must  do  to  respond  to 
the  situation.  I  recommend  his  editori- 
al to  each  of  my  colleagues.* 


>     STAR  WARS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK  ■" 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1984 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  national  debate  con- 
tinues over  the  'Star  Wars"  strategic 
defense  initiative,  it  behooves  us  all  to 
be  aware  of  the  political  ramifications 
of  the  controversy.   I   believe,  there- 
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fore,  that  my  colleagues  will  benefit 
from  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  today's 
Washington  Post. 

Low-Key  Push  Due  ■Star  Wars  "—Presi- 
dent Plans  Redoubled  Effort  if  He  Is 
Reelected 

(By  Fred  HIatt) 
President  Reagan  decided  to  "low-key"  his 
support  for  a  "Star  Wars'"  missile  defense 
system  this  election  year,  but  he  will  redou- 
ble his  advocacy  of  strategic  defense  if  he  is 
returned  to  office,  according  to  a  senior  ad- 
ministration official. 

The  official  .said  Reagans  commitment  to 
the  controversial  research  effort  will  be  re- 
flected in  personal  advocacy  and  in  substan- 
tially larger  budgets.  The  administration 
asked  Congress  for  about  $1.8  billion  for  its 
"Strategic  Defense  Initiative"  for  fiscal 
1985.  and  officials  said  they  are  likely  to  ask 
for  at  least  twice  as  much  next  year. 

"There  was  a  conscious  decision  not  to 
Invest  more  in  it  this  year,  because  its  an 
election  year,"  the  official  said.  "He's  low- 
keyed  the  program  this  year,  but  that  does 
not  reflect  a  lessened  interest,  because  he 
does  believe  its  a  moral  imperative."" 

The  officials  comments  came  at  a  seminar 
on  arms  control  several  days  ago  during 
which  senior  administration  officials  made 
clear  that,  despite  a  recent  flurry  of  specula- 
tion about  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  have  not  altered  their  funda- 
mental pessimism  about  the  potential  value 
of  arms  talks. 

The  officials,  who  asked  not  to  be  identi- 
fied, said  that  they  foresee  a  long  period  of 
difficult  "competition""  with  the  Soviets, 
and.  in  contrast  to  public  administration 
statements,  little  likelihood  of  "deep  and 
substantial  cuts"  in  stockpiles. 

"The  problem  is.  we  tend  to  look  at  arms 
control  as  a  solution,  instead  of  as  some- 
thing which  might  modestly  make  a  contri- 
bution,"" said  one  expert  who  has  played  an 
Important  role  in  formulating  U.S.  arms 
policy  for  Reagan. 

At  the  same  time,  the  officials  said  Rea- 
gans  theory  that  a  U.S.  arms  buildup  will 
impel  the  Soviets  to  bargain  seriously  has 
not  been  tested,  despite  the  absence  of  arms 
control  progress  after  several  years  of  sub- 
stantial increases  in  U.S.  military  spenoi.ig. 
The  officials  said  it  may  take  .several  moie 
years  of  increa.sed  spending  and  congres- 
sional firmness  to  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union  that  its  interests  lie  in  arms-control 
talks. 

For  that  reason,  the  officials  condemned 
Congress  for  attempting  to  link  funding  for 
the  MX  missile  and  other  weapons  to 
progress  in  arms-control  talks.  One  senior 
official  spoke  of  the  "difficulties  of  forging 
arms  control  policy  when  the  constituency 
has  a  primitive  understanding  of  it  and 
when  Congress  is  similarly  afflicted,  though 
at  a  somewhat  higher  level."' 

To  remedy  what  the  officials  described  as 
dwindling  "bipartisanship"  in  Congress. 
Reagan  is  likely  to  propose  later  this  year  a 
permanent  commission  that  would  advise 
the  administration  on  arms  control  and 
lobby  for  its  policies  in  Congress,  two  offi- 
cials said.  The  commission,  as  envisioned  by 
these  officials,  would  contain  Democrats 
and  Republicans  appointed  to  staggered 
terms  to  keep  the  group  independent  of 
changing  administrations. 

One  official  likened  the  idea,  which  has 
been  championed  internally  by  Kenneth  L. 
Adelman,  director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
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Disarmament  Agency,  to  a  permanent 
Scowcroft  commission.  "  A  bipartisan  panel 
headed  by  retired  Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft. 
■former  national  security  affairs  adviser.  la.si 
year  helped  secure  congressional  approval 
for  production  of  the  first  21  MX  mi.s.siles. 

A  former  Democratic  Pentagon  official 
noted  that  bipartisanship  always  seems 
more  of  a  virtue  for  the  party  in  power  and 
that  Reagan  and  many  of  his  current  aides 
lobbied  tenaciously  against  the  SALT  II 
arms-control  treaty  negotiated  by  President 
Jimmy  Carter. 

The  Reagan  administration,  bowing  to 
congressional  pressure  and  fearful  that 
Reagan  may  be  vulnerable  on  the  i.ssue 
during  his  reelection  campaign,  has  indicat- 
ed increased  willingness  to  bargain  with  the 
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Soviet  Union  in  recoiil  days.  The  prcsidrnl 
adopted  a  more  conciliatory  tone  about  the 
po.ssibility  of  meeting  with  Soviet  leaders, 
and  officials  are  exploring  arms-control  pro- 
po.sals  for  anti.satellite  weapons. 

But  officials  remain  convinced  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  walked  out  of  arms 
talks  late  last  year,  is  primarily  to  blame  for 
the  lack  of  progre.s;;  and  is  not  interested  in 
significant  arms  reductions.  One  experi- 
enced official  compared  negotiating  with 
the  Soviets  to  dealing  with  a  crooked  horse 
trader. 

Another  senior  official  .said  that  U.S.  .secu- 
rity   has    improved    recently      through    no 
fault  or  contribution  of  arms  control."  while 
the  past   15  years  of  arms  control  have  only 
legitimized  the  growth  m  weapons." 
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Given  that  history,  the  official  said. 
Reagan  puts  great  weight  in  developing  a 
defense  against  nuclear  missiles.  His  initia- 
tive in  that  field  has  drawn  criticism,  in  part 
Ix'cau.se  deploying  a  defen.se  would  require 
abrogating  a  1972  treaty  with  the  Soviets 
controlling  defensive  systems. 

Participants  in  the  two-day  seminar,  spon- 
.■,ored  by  the  Aspen  Institute,  included  na- 
tional .security  affairs  advi.ser  Robert  C, 
McFarlane;  Scowcroft:  Adelman:  Paul  H. 
Nit/e.  Reagan's  negotiator  on  medium-range 
nuclear  weapons;  Edward  L.  Rowny.  negoti- 
ator for  strategic  weapons;  Max  Kampel- 
man.  negotiator  at  the  multilateral  talks  on 
human  rights,  and  .several  other  military 
and  diplomatic  officials.* 
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